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Business  Established  1872  ::  Capital  Invested  $60,000 


The  New  Haven 
Nurseries 

OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  WHOLESALE  AND 
RETAIL  PRICE  LIST  IS  NOW  READY 


Arsenate  of  Lead 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  Arsenate  of  .uead  is  the  best  insecticide 
for  chewing  insects — read  the  experience  of  J.  W.  Perkins.  Medford.  Ore., 
in  this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower.  He  had  only  one  box  of  wormy  pears 
in  1,500  boxes  of  fancy  fruit. 

Arsenate  of  Lead  will  not  burn  foliage;  does  not 
require  the  addition  of  lime;  will  remain  in  sus- 
pension and  will  stick  to  foliage  even  after  very 
heavy  rains.  ' 

Arsenate  of  Lead  is,  therefore,  most  effective, 
and  is  now  recommended  by  all  the  experiment 
stations,  and  best  practical  growers. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish 

Target  Brand  Of  Lead 

in  any  quantity;  fully  guaranteed.  Can  be  shipped 
any  time,  in  any  quantity. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  furnish  all  kinds  of 
Chemicals  for  Spraying,  in  any  quantity — Copper 

Sulphate,  Paris  Green,  Bordeaux  Mixture,  etc.  etc. 


Field-Force  Pump  Company’s 

SPRAY  PUMPS 


Ober  2,000,000  trees,  by  actual 
count,  all  budded  or  grafted,  are 
nolv  grotving  in  our  nurseries. 

We  want  you  to  get  our  prices  on  Nursery  Stock  before  you  place 
your  order.  Prices  cannot  be  published  in  this  paper,  but  send  us 
your  name  and  address,  and  if  convenient  state  about  what  your 
needs  will  be,  and  prices  will  be  quoted  low  enough,  considering  qual- 
ity of  goods,  to  secure  your  trade.  We  pay  freight  and  guarantee  sat- 
isfaction. No  nursery  establishment  in  the  West  is  better  equipped 
for  the  careful  rapid  handling  of  mall  orders. 

Our  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry  and  other  Nursery  Stock  Is 
good  enough  for  some  of  the  largest  commercial  orchardlsts,  who  have 
been  buying  of  us  for  years.  We  please  them,  we  can  please  you. 

Write  us  and  give  us  the  opportunity  to  "show  you."  Write  today 
for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

The  New  Haven  Nurseries 


Missouri  Valley  Seed  Store 


IIO  South  Fourth  Street,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


NEW  HAVEN,  MISSOURI 


IRRIGON  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  She  has  emerged 
from  the  era  of  Promise  and  Faith  to  the  days  of  Fulfillment 
and  Realization.  When  the  first  irrigated  tracts  were  sold 
here,  in  October,  1903,  the  promoters  claimed  an  abundance 
of  water,  a climate  incomparable,  soil  of  the  quickest,  trans- 
portation facilities  which  showed  for  themselves,  and  mar- 
kets' unequaled.  The  buyers  took  those  promises  and  state- 
ments on  faith,  but  now  all  know  them  to  be  true, 
IRRIGON  has  not  thus  far  produced  enough  to  flood  the 
markets.  How  could  she  do  that  practically  her  first  year, 
or  at  best,  her  second?  But  she  produced  enough  last  sea- 
son to  prove  that  she  can  get  early  potatoes  on  the  market 
two  weeks  ahead  of  any  place  in  the  Northwest.  She  can 
have  her  cherries  marketed  ahead  of  all  other  points,  and 


IRRIGON 

OREGON 


last  summer  her  experimental  patches  of  strawberries  were 
10  days  earlier  than  those  of  any  other  point  north  of  Cali- 
fornia. And  watermelons ! The  carload  shipped  to  Spokane 
in  summer  of  1905  were  the  finest  sold  in  that  market  this' 
season,  and  “Irrigon  watermelons  10  days  ahead -and  50  per 
cent  better  than  all  others,”  will  he  our  slogan  for  1906. 

If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  Irrigon,  the  home- 
seeker's  paradise,  and  learn  the  low  prices  of  her  land,  call 
on  or  address 


Established  1S70.  Largest  Horticultural  Supply  House  in  the  West. 

Mention  The  Fruit-Grower  in  writing. 


SPRAY  WITH  THE 


ORCHARD  MONARCH 

v 


THE  GREATEST  AUTOMATIC  POWER  SPRAYER  NOW  IN  USE— 
Has  two  leads  of  hose  and  will  supply  eight  nozzles  keeping  up  a pres- 
sure of  more  than  One  Hundred  Pounds.  Has-  the  Best  Agitator  ever 
invented;  It  swings  in  bottom  of  cask  and  carries  brushes  which  clean 
the  suction  strainers.  All  worked  Automatically;  power  is  furnished  by 
rear  wheels  of  wagon;  no  hand  pumping,  no  cost  for  power;  efficient, 
safe,  satisfactory;  adapted  for  large  or  small  orchards.  We  also  make 

the  famous 

Empire  King — Garfield  Knapsack 


The  Oregon  Land  & Water  Co. 

IRRIGON,  OREGON 


and  a full  line  of  POTATO  SPRAYERS.  Catalogue  FREE. 


Field  Force  Pump  Co. 

ELMIRA.  NEW  YORK 


John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Yearly  Par»  3 

Jnnunry,  190® 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Pace 

Thr<=* 


Our  Big  1906  Book  Free 


AND  HOWTO, 
GROW  THEM 


Worth  Its  Weight  In  Gold 


"Beats  Them  All— 
Because 

it  tells  how  big  crops  of  big  fancy 
strawbciries  can  be  grown  every 
year  and  how  to  pick  and  pick 
them  for  big  prices.  It  keeps  Ex- 
perienced Growers  posted  on  new 
discoveries  in  pi  int  breeding  and 
latest  cultural  methods.  It  takes 
beginners  through  a complete 
course  of  instruction;  tells  just 
when  and  how  to  do  everything  to 
get  Hig  Results,  and  how  to  start 
a Prolific  Ber>y  Farm  with  little 
capital.  Beautifully  illustrat’d  with 
photo-engravings.  Don’t  order  your 
plants  until  you  read  this  book.  It 
is  free. 


Strawberry  Cultures  Mail 


McNallie’s 
Strawberry  Plants 

BYTHF  DOZEN  OR  HALF  MILLION 
GUARANTEED  IO  GIVE  lOU  SATISt- ACTION 


SIXTY  VARIETIES 

Aroma.  Ilnverland,  Excelsior.  Texas.  Klondike,  Cardinal,  In  fact,  all 
standards  and  most  of  the  promising  new  ones. 

E GUARANTEE  all  plants  true  to  name:  and  if  given  the  same 
soil,  same  culture,  same  conditions,  to  yield  as  much  and  as 
fine  fruit,  as  any  plants  grown,  east  or  west,  north  or  south, 
improved  or  pedigreed.  We  are  responsible  for  our  guaran- 
tee, and  our  statements  are  lased  on  facts  shown  in  our 
catalog. 

We  are  located  in  the  Ozarks,  where  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
soil,  etc.,  are  as  perfect,  if  not  the  most  perfect,  for  growing  strawberry 
plants  and  berries  of  any  place  in  the  United  States.  Of  strawberries 
alone,  over  100  train  loads,  of  eight  cars  each,  were  shipped  from  this  dis- 
trict in  1905. 
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THE  Kellogg  Correspondence  School  of 
Strawberry  Culture  teaches  you  how  to 
grow  big  crops  of  fancy  berries,  and  how 
to  pick  and  pack  them  for  top  prices. 

We  make  every  detail  of  the  work 
plain  and  tell  you  Just  when  and  how  to 
do  everything  to  get  the  best  results. 

We  show  you  how  to  lower  the  expense 
of  production  and  Increase  your  receipts. 

We  explain  in  a practical  way  how 
large  families  with  small  gardens  can 
grow  an  abundance  of  choice  berries  for 
home  use  and  make  money,  too. 

We  prepare  young  men  for  good  paying 
positions.  There  is  a great  call  for  fore- 
men on  berry  farms.  The  demand  Is 
away  in  excess  of  the  supply.  We  can 
fit  you  for  that  work. 

Our  course  of  instruction  trains  the 
young  woman  for  an  ideal  out-of-door 
occupation  in  which  she  can  make  much 
more  than  an  independent  living. 

The  first  person  to  join  the  school  was 
a young  woman  who  has  won  splendid 
success  as  a strawberry  culturist  in  Min- 


nesota. And  among  our  hundreds  of 
pupils  are  many  women  who  are  enthu- 
siasts in  tlie  business. 

No  grower  is  too  large  and  none  too 
small  to  he  benefited  bv  our  teachings. 

The  better  you  understand  your  busi- 
ness the  more  money  you  can  make  and 
with  less  work. 

Now,  If  you  want  to  know  all  about 
our  methods,  send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress and  $1.00.  and  you  will  be  enrolled 
as  a full  member  of  the  great  Corre- 
spondence School. 

And  "The  Strawberry,”  our  valuable 
and  beautifully  illustrated  magazine,  will 
come  to  you  each  month,  full  of  instruc- 
tion. and  tell  you  just  what  to  do  in  your 
strawberry  field  at  that  particular  time 
and  will  keep  you  from  making  expen- 
sive mistakes. 

‘‘The  Strawberry”  will  contain  no  puz- 
zles, no  visionary  stories,  no  imaginary 
theories;  nothing  but  strictly  business  in- 
struction. common-sense  and  actual  ex- 
perience from  the  world’s  greatest  ex- 
perts In  Strawberry  Culture.  Don’t  de- 
lay, but  write  us  today. 


Our  plant  beds  are  one  and  two  miles  south  of  Sarcoxie,  Mo.  This 
was  the  first  town  in  the  district  to  ship  berries  in  car  lots;  and  the 
growers  here  in  fifteen  years  have  received  over  $1,000,000  net  for  straw- 
berries. We  are  the  largest  growers  at  this  place,  and  have  picked  and 
shipped  from  our  own  fields  as  many  as  sixteen  carloads,  of  540  crates 
each,  in  one  season. 

We  have  had  twelve  years’  experience  in  growing  and  shipping  plants 
and  berries,  and  the  benefit  of  wide  observations  over  this  district;  and 
we  would  like  to  send  you  our  1906  catalog  and  price  list.  It  gives  an 
honest  description  of  the  different  varieties  as  we  have  seen  them  d >, 
tells  how  to  set,  cultivate,  etc.,  and  shows  some  figures  of  an  Interest  ng 
contest  between  “pedigree”  and  "scrub”  plants.  A postal  card  will 
bring  it. 

Tor  the  names  of  20  bona-fide  small  fruit  grolvers  in  your 
locality,  Ivith  their  correct  a- dress  and  rural  route  num  *• cr , if  on 
one,  Ive  Ivill  aLolv  you  a credit  of  $1.00  on  an  order  of  $2.00  or 
more  from  catalog  prices . 


R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY 

Box  305  THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 


D.  McN&llie  Plant  & Fruit  Co. 

SARCOXIE.  MISSOURI 


Dixon’s  Common  Sense  Catalog'  of  Superior 

Strawberry  Plants  That 
Will  Pay  You  to  Plant 

is  now  ready  to  mail.  It  gives  you  the  facts  concerning  every  variety  that  grows  on  our  gmund^.  There  are  no 
fairy  tales  in  this  catal  ig,  it  deals  in  facts  only.  We  tell  you  the  exact  truth  about  every  variety  that  we  grow. 
We  believe  that  our  plants  are  as  good  as  are  grown  anywhere  and  will  produce  as  good  resu’ts.  Our  stock  is 
better  than  for  some  years  past.  We  tike  great  pains  to  have  all  our  varieties  strictly  pure  and  true  to  name.  Our 
plants  are  fre>h  dug  and  shipped  at  once.  Every  bunch  labeled,  which  reduces  the  p >ssibility  of  mistakes. 
We  try  to  give  everybody  a fair  deal.  We  grow  large  quantities  of  all  other  small  fruit  plants. 

500.000  Raspberry  Plants  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 

Great  quantities  of  Cardinal,  the  leading  raspberry  of  the  west. 

400.000  Blackberry  Plants  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 

Mersereau  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  very  best  to  plant.  Ward,  Blowers  and  Kenoyer  are  new 
blackberries  of  great  promise. 

200.000  One-year  Asparagus  Plants.  IW," °Z 

Large  as  the  average  two-year-old  plants.  50,000  Rhubarb  of  both  Linneaus  and  Victoria. 

Our  prices  are  reasonable,  because  we  grow  our  plants  on  new  land  and  they  are  free  from  disease.  We 
use  the  most  improved  machinery  for  planting,  cultivating,  etc.,  and  have  the  best  soil  in  the  world. 

Our  catalog  tells  you  all  abnu*  it  Write  for  a MjP  AT  HTVAM  HOLTON 

copy  at_  once,  h „ / a d-lress  £*  . VV  • JLfl^VVJlN  KANSAS 
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i EVERY  FARMER  NEEDS 
A GOOD  TELEPHONE 


IT’S  CHEAPER  TO 
TALK  THAN  WALK 


A telephone  on  the  farm  is  a “saver”  in  a great 
many  ways.  It  increases  the  working  fqrce  by 
decreasing  the  necessity  for  so  many  trips  to 
town  and  to  the  neighbors.  It  adds  security  by 
providing  means  for  quick  communication  in 
time  of  misfortune  and  distress.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  telephone  being  a paying  in- 
vestment for  the  farmer.  The  only  question  is, 
which  telephone  is  the  best  for  the  farmer  to  buy? 

Stromberg-  Carlson 
Telephones 

are  built  better  than  the  ordinary  telephone,  so 
that  they  are  especially  adapted  to  the  farmer’s 
~~  use.  Every  piece  and  part  that  go  to  make 
up  a complete  telephone  are  made  by  skilled 
specialists  in  our  own  plant — the  largest  inde- 
pendent telephone  factory  in  the  world — made 
with  minute  care  and  thoroughly  tested  before 
leaving  our  hands;  that’s  why  they  give  best 
service,  that’s  why  there  are  more  of  them  in  use 
than  of  all  others  combined,  that’s  why  it  is  the 
telephone  to  buy.  Many  other  good  reasons  are 
^ contained  in  our  new  book,  “How  the  Tele- 
phone Helps  the  Farmer,”  which  will  in- 
terest you  if  you  are  going  to  buy  one  or 
a hundred  telephones.  Write  today- 
ask  for  book  139  L — we  send  it  free. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Tel . Mfg . Co. 
Rochester , N.  Y.  Chicago , III . 
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PUT  YOUR  FARM  ON  A 

BUSINESS  BASIS 


WITH  a telephone  in  your  house  you 
are  in  » constant  communication 
with  your  grain, stock, and  produce 
buyers,  your  bank,  your  station  agent, 
your  grain  elevator,  your  implement  store 
— everybody  with  whom  you  have  busi- 
ness relations.  Farmers  with  telephones 
are  prosperous  and  successful.  You  can 
keep  informed  daily  on  market  quotations, 
buying  and  selling  most  advantageously. 
Lost  time  when  machinery  breaks  down  is 
reduced  when  broken  parts  are  ordered  by 
phone.  A phone  saves  trips  to  the  station  to 
make  inquiries  for  cars  for  shipping. 

Aside  from  saving  time  and  money,  the  tele- 
phone makes  farm  life  more  pleasant.  Isola- 
tion and  loneliness  are  things  of  the  past.  You 
can  talk  with  neighbors  and  friends  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Shopping  trips  to 
town  are  saved,  for  anything  can  be  ordered 
by  phone.  A doctor  can  be  hurriedly  sum- 
moned when  the  life  of  a loved  one  is  threat- 
ened by  illness. 

Our  80-page  Rural  Telephone 

Book  is  Sent  Free  on  request 

Write  before  the  limited  supply  runs  out.  This  valu- 
able book  tells  how  to  organize  a company,  secure  sub- 
scribers. build  lines,  and  install  instruments:  advises 
what  touseandwhere  to  buy;  shows  cost  per  mile;  con- 
tains models  for  franchlces,  by-laws,  rules,  codes  of 
signals,  contracts;  has  illustrations  of  telephones, 
switchboards,  tools,  supplies  and  wiring  diagrams; 
teaches  how  to  remedy  telephone  troubles.  It  is  the 
largest  and  most  complete  book  on  rural  telephone 
lines  ever  published — valuable  and  instructive — worth 
writing  for.  Write  while  your  mind  is  on  it. 

Swedish- American  Telephone  Co. 

Rural  Department  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


There  ought  to  be  a cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
in  your  dairy,  all  the  time. 

You  can  use  it  in  all  sorts  of  ways  — to 
sterilize  milk  pails  and  bottles;  to  cleanse 
the  cooling  pans;  to  keep  tables  and  shelves 
free  from  the  possibility  of  impurity. 

Ivory  Soap  is  a powerful  disinfectant;  and 
yet  it  is  the  purest  and  one  of  the  mildest 
soaps  you  can  buy. 

No  free  alkali  in  it;  no  chemicals;  nothing 
but  soap,  soap  that  is  994^  per  cent.  pure. 


Ivory  Soap 
It  Floats 


F ruit  Packages 

The  Tierce-  Williams  Company 
Jonesboro,  Arkansas 
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RURAL 

TELEPHONE 

BOOK 

FREE! 


Rural  Telephones 

On  30  Days  Free  Trial! 

Send  Your  Application  At  Once. 

WE  have  recently  adopted  a remarkably  liberal 
plan  of  introducing  B-R  Telephones  in  rural 
communities.  It  is  a plan  by  means  of  which 
we  save  the  expense  of  traveling  men— and 
you  share  in  the  saving. 

Read  the  head-line  of  this  advertisement  again. 

It  gives  our  proposition  in  a nutshell. 

Farmers  interested  in  the  telephone  question  can  now 
try  at  our  expense  for  an  entire  month,  the  finest, 
most  perfect,  fully  guaranteed  Rural  Telephone. 
The  price  of  each  Telephone  is  only  $12.00,  and 
we  allow  30  days  to  pay  if  satisfied. 

We  let  these  telephones  talk  for  themselves,  and 
they  do  it  better  than  traveling  men. 

Wherever  B-R  Telephones  are  in  use.  the  FARMERS 
are  delighted  with  their  convenience  and  efficiency. 

The  B-R  Telephone  is  a tireless  errand  boy. 

Puts  you  in  instant  touch  with  your  neighbors  and  with  all  nearby  towns. 
Keeps  you  posted  on  the  markets.  Saves  money,  time,  lonesomeness.  Worth 
its  weight  in  gold  in  time  of  sickness  or  danger. 

Try  this  wonderful  time  and  space  annihilator  for  30  days,  at  our  expense 
and  risk,  and  we  will  take  our  chances  of  pleasing  you. 

Write  at  once — this  is  an  absolutely  bonafide  offer  to  any  responsible  farmer. 
Our  valuable  book  -TELEPHONES  FREE  TO  TRY”  sent  on  request. 
Just  fits  your  inside  coat  pocket. 

TheB-REIectric&Telephone  Mfg.Co.v706Deleware  St., Kansas  City, Mo, 
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MANUFACTURE 


All  Kinds  of  Fruit  Packages 
Boxes,  Crates  &•  Veneers 


OUR  SPECIALTY 


LESLIE  CRATES 

Our  facilities  for  filling  orders  for  associations  are  unsurpassed. 
Early  orders  filled  promptly.  Our  Poplar  Berry  Boxes  please  our 
customers  and  are  better  than  boxes  made  from  other  materials. 

The  Pierce- Williams 
Company 


Strut  fer  40- Page 
Catalogue 


Send  for  ee-Page 
Catalogue 
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Highest  Trice  jor  Tears 

A Truit-Grolver  Subscriber  breaks  the  Record 
of  Nelv  York  Market — Where  and 
Holv  They  Were  Grolvn. 


There  can  be  no  question,  in  the 
mind  of  any  one  who  has  carefully 
posted  himself  on  the  subject,  as  to 
the  unequaled  quality  of  Southern 
Oregon  pears,  and  in  particular,  pears 
that  are  grown  in  the  famous  Rogue 
River  Valley.  The  severest  test  that 
fruit  can  be  put  to,  in  the  matter  of 
quality  and  pack,  consists  in  its  sale 
upon  the  open  market,  and  its  pur- 
chase upon  its  own 
merits  by  a class 
of  buyers  and  mer- 
chants who,  for 
sharp  brains  and  a 
perfect  knowledge 
of  fruit  in  its  ev- 
ery state,  are  not 
equaled  or  at  least 
are  not  surpassed 
, among  fruit  men 
in  the  United 
States.  Bearing 
the  above  in  mind, 

I would  call  atten- 
tion to  a certain 
sale  of  fancy  pears 
made  in  the  east- 
ern market  this 
fall. 

Qn  October  6, 

1905,  a car  of 
Comice  pears  from 
the  Rogue  River 
Valley,  shpip^d 
from  Medford, 

Ore.,  was  sold  at 
auction  in  New 
York  City,  on  the 
open  market,  by 
Messrs.  Sgoble  & 

Day,  commission 
merchants,  and  re- 
alized the  sum  of 
$3,429.00,  being  an 
average  of  $6.85 
per  box.  The  car  contained  five 
hundred  boxes  of  fifty  pounds 
each.  This  is  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  in  the  United  States  for  a car  of 
pears.  As  each  box  averaged  between 
90  and  100  pears  to  the  box,  the  price 
per  pear  was  between  7 and  8 cents. 

Compared  with  prices  paid  in  the 
east  and  other  sections  for  pears,  these 
figures  may  seem  beyond  belief,  yet 
hundreds  of  cars  of  pears  from  the 
Rogue  River  Valley  have  been  sold 
on  the  open  market  at  prices  which 
approximate  the  above. 

The  question  immediately  springs 
up — Why  this  vast  difference  in 
prices?  Why  does  Rogue  River  Val- 
ley fruit  bring  such  figures  and  why 
do  merchants  and  dealers  pay  more 
for  it  than  for  fruit  from  any  known 
district  in  the  United  States? 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  these  mer- 
chants and  dealers  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  paying  out  large  sums  of 
money  merely  for  a label  or  for  a 
name.  It  is  a business  with  them  and 
they  are  willing  to  pay  fancy  prices 
only  for  strictly  fancy  fruit.  It  makes 
no  difference  with  these  buyers  where 
the  fruit  is  shipped  from  or  what 
label  is  on  the  box,  as  it  is  quality  of 
the  fruit  that  they  are  after  and  that 
they  are  willing  to  pay  their  money 
for.  That  is  exactly  what  is  produced 
in  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  in  the 
state  of  Oregon — quality,  and  this  one 
word  answers  the  above  questions, 
namely,  quality. 

The  next  question  that  naturally 
arises  is,  why  such  fruit  apparently 
can  be  grown  alone  In  the  Rogue 
River  Valley.  This  Is  a more  difficult 
question  to  answer,  but  basing  our 
ii  belief  on  the  natural  law  of  cause  and 
effect,  we  think  that  it  is  not  beyond 
solution. 


By  taking  a birds-eye  view  of  the 
Rogue  River  Valley  you  will  find  that 
it  is  located  in  the  extreme  southern 
and  western  portion  of  Oregon,  be- 
tween two  parallel  ranges  of  the  coast 
range  of  mountains,  having  a length 
north  and  south  of  about  twenty- five 
miles  and  a varying  width  east  and 
west  of  from  six  to  ten  miles.  It  is 
estimated  to  contain  over  a half  mil- 


lion acres  of  land  that  could  be  prof- 
itably put  into  orchard.  Its  southern 
terminal  is  within  a few  miles  of  the 
state  of  California. 

Natural  Advantages  of  Rogue  River. 

To  the  south  is  California,  with  its 
sunny  skies  and  long,  dry,  hot  sum- 
mer, while  in  the  opposite  direction 
is  the  “web-foot”  northern  Oregon  and 


Washington  climate,  consisting  of  a 
rainy  season  from  seven  to  nine 
months  duration.  We  are  thus  mid- 
way between  the  two  opposites,  the 
dry  and  the  wet,  and  from  each  we 
draw  the  best.  California  gives  us 
from  four  to  six  months  of  hot,  dry 
and  sunny  period,  so  necessary  to  the 
production  of  fancy  fruit,  and  the 
moisture  that  California  lacks  is  fur- 
nished us  by  the  north.  Ordinarily 
we  have  heavy  and  copious  rains  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  which  often 
lasts  as  long  as  May  or  even  June.  It 
then  clears  up  with  no  more  moisture 
or  rain  until  the  last  of  October  or 
November.  This  year  our  rains  did 
not  start  until  the  last  of  November. 
The  rainy  season  is  our  winter.  By 
rainy  season  is  not  meant  a steady 
downpour  of  rain  or  a steady  drizzle 
during  the  entire  period.  To  be  sure 


it  rains,  and  hard  at  times — the 
ground  becomes  thoroughly  saturated 
— but  during  the  rainy  season  we  al- 
ways have  days,  weeks  and  even  a 
month  at  a time  of  the  most  delight- 
ful bright,  clear,  mild  weather.  The 
temperature  during  the  winter  sea- 
son ranges  from  30  to  70  degrees — 
never  approaches  zero,  and  as  to 
snow,  it  is  not  here.  Sometimes  we 


have  a slight  flurry  of  snow,  but  It  is 
always  gone  by  noon.  Ice  we  some- 
times find  early  in  the  morning — per- 
haps to  the  extent  of  a quarter  of  an 
inch,  but  no  more. 

Surely  Providence  has  been  very 
gracious  in  giving  us  a perfect  climate 
— a mild,  short  winter,  and  a delight- 
ful summer.  We  have  none  of  those 
humid  dog-days  in  mid-summer  which 
make  the  eastern  part  of  our  country 
almost  unendurable  at  times.  Think 
of  sleeping  under  a blanket  in  July, 
August  and  September. 

Our  altitude  ranges  from  1,300  to 
2,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Any  one 
familiar  with  the  raising  of  fancy 
fruit,  will  appreciate  the  value  of  alti- 
tude— the  right  altitude — and  that 
mountain  or  hillside  fruit  is  consid- 
ered the  very  choicest. 

As  to  soil,  we  also  claim  a great 
advantage.  Nature 
has  provided  us 
with  a rich,  black 
doby  soil,  known 
locally  as  “sticky.” 
It  has  been  shown 
by  analysis  to 
exceedingly  rich  in 
iron,  potash,  lime, 
nitrogen  and  other 
elements  necessary 
to  fruit  raising — 
fancy  fruit.  In  fact 
by  results  and  by 
analysis  has  prov- 
en the  richest  soil 
known. 

Imagine  a soil 
that  without  a drop 
of  rain  from  May 
until  October,  with 
the  mercury  rang- 
ing from  90  to  10  0 
degrees  in  the  day 
time,  followed  by 
cool  evenings  and 
nights,  can  retain 
enough  moisture  to 
raise  premium 
corn  — not  “nub- 
bins.” That  is  whai 
done  right  along 
Rogue  River 
Valley. 

To  return  to  the 
original  question 
under  discussion,  I answer  the  same 
by  stating  that  Rogue  River  Valley 
produces  pears  which  beat  the  world, 
because  of  its  geographical  location’ 
its  correct  altitude,  its  perfect  climate’ 
its  peculiar  soil  and  finally,  yet  of 
the  utmost  importance,  its  ambitious 
and  progressive  orchardists.  No- 
where are  they  excelled,  nor  are  or- 
chards so  well  taken  care  of  and  so 
up-to-date  in  every  minute  detail. 
Here  you  will  find  cultivation,  prun- 
ing, spraying  and  packing  demonstrat- 
ed in  its  most  perfect  and  scientific 
form.  Are  we  not  borne  out  in  this 
claim  by  results?  “The  test  of  the 
pudding  is  chewing  the  string,”  which 
also  applies  to  pears. 

With  us  a wormy  pear  is  a cull 
w hich  has  no  commercial  value.  The 
same  is  true  of  any  imperfection, 
either  of  shape,  size  or  coloring.  Cul- 
tivation, pruning  and  thinning  the 
fruit  produces  size  and  color;  spray- 
ing prevents  disease  and  wormy  fruit; 
fancy  packing  pleases  the  eye  and 
makes  a complete  whole  that  com- 
mands the  buyer.  Were  we  not  so 
particular  in  every  detail,  would  we 
be  holding  the  honors  today,  judging 
by  the  prices  that  our  pears  command 
on  the  market? 

Just  a word  about  the  apple  pro- 
duction of  Rogue  River  Valley  before 
entering  more  into  the  detail  of  pear 
culture  in  this  district. 

Think  of  seven  and  a half  acres  in 
Yellow  Newtown  Pipping  that  gross 
every  year  from  $7,000  to  $9,000  to 
the  owner,  with  buyers  flocking  to 
him  for  the  fruit.  This  has  been  the 
record  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Helms,  who  has 
an  orchard  about  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Medford,  and  is  a record  that 
has  repeated  itself  yearly  for  the  last 
five  years,  with  no  off  seasons  and 


One  Dollar  a Year 

TTiree  Years  in  Advance,  Two  Dollars 


As  announced  some  time  ago,  the  subscription  price  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  was  advanced  on  January  1st  to  One  Dollar  a year.  Our  readers, 
however,  have  the  privilege  of  remitting  at  the  rate  of  three  years  for 
two  dollars,  which  really  places  the  rate  at  about  66c  a year,  so  after  all, 
this  latter  figure,  when  compared  with  the  old  regular  rate  of  50c,  is 
really  not  much  of  an  advance. 

From  now  on  we  are  going  to  offer  One  of  our  Bro.  Jonathan  Books 
Free  with  every  dollar  remittance  on  subscription.  If  you  send  $2.00  for 
three  years,  you  get  two  of  these  books.  The  value  of  each  book  is  26c, 
so  on  the  three  year  basis  The  Fruit-Grower  will  really  cost  you  only 
forty  cents  a year.  Is  this  not  cheap  enough? 

We  are  offering  Cash  Prizes  every  month  for  new  subscribers.  Can 
you  not  secure  a few?  You  may  win  $25.00,  but  whether  you  do  or  not, 
you  can  get  a cash  commission  on  every  name  you  send  in.  See  article 
on  page,  10,  entitled,  “Special  Cash  Subscription  Offers.” 

Remember,  a Bro.  Jonathan  Book  Free  with  every  dollar  remittance. 

We  wish  every  member  of  "The  Fruit-Grower  Family”  a happy  and 
prosperous  New  Year. 

TRe  Fruit-Grower  Q.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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consequent  short  crops.  This  year  his  case  with  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
gross  receipts  are  about  $S,000.  There  mer  shoots,  which  are  fully  matured 
are  many  apple  orchards  In  Rogue  by  a long  hot  summer  and  dry  fall. 
River  Valley  that  can  tell  the  same  The  later  crop  of  shoots  caused  by 


story. 

Here  are  a few  facts  In  general 


lrilgalion  or  summer  and  early  fall 
rains  have  no  opportunity  to  b.-come 


concerning  apple  production  which  I seasoned  and  are  obliged  to  winter 


think  you  will  find  In  the  main  cor- 
rect. The  two  varieties  of  apples  uni- 
versally conceded  to  be  the  most  dif- 


and  pass  over  to  spring  as  soft  and 
undeveloped  fiber.  It  is  this  fiber 
wherein  the  blight  germs  attack  trees 


flcu'.l  of  production  and  hence  the  and  do  ihelr  most  deadly  work.  The 
highest  priced  are  the  Spitzenburg  Rogue  River  Valley  has  demonstrated 
and  the  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin.  Cer-  Itself  to  be  immune  from  the  pear 


tain  climatic  and  soil  cond.tlons  are 
required  In  order  to  grow  these  ap- 
ples to  perfection  and  hence  to  profit. 
Only  in  very  few  sections  in  the  Unit- 


blight.  We  have  a long,  hot,  rain- 
less summer  and  late,  dry  fall,  w.th 
the  result  that  there  are  no  late  crops 
of  shoots  or  sprouts  and  those  that 


ed  States  are  these  conditions  to  be  grew  In  the  spring  are  thoroughly  sea- 
found.  and  yet,  they  exist  in  Rogue  Soned  and  matured,  ready  for  the 
River  Valiev.  Due  to  natural  bless-  winter  and  the  following  spring, 
ings  that  we  enjoy,  it  Is  a well  known 
fact  that  both  pears  and  apples  grown 
In  this  valley  are  unexcelled  as  to 
flavor  and  keeping  qualities. 

To  return  to  the  pear  question,  you 
will  find  upon  close  examination,  that 
fancy  boxed  pears  which  command  ani*  lhe  slale  of  Washington,  and  yet 

if  XX  /In  on  f fnt*  fno  rvt  ! t K'n  n o/vn  m.i 


The  blight  Is  on  every  side  of  us.  It 
Is  In  California,  as  already  noted.  It 
is  to  the  east  of  us.  Idaho  pear  or- 
chards have  been  fatally  Injured.  It  Is 
to  the  north  of  us.  in  northern  Oregon 


the  highest  prices  on  the  mar- 
ket are  grown  in  three  sections: 
Rogue  River  Valley,  California  and 


we  do  not  suffer  from  it.  For  years 
back  it  has  appeared  In  this  valley, 
time  and  time  again,  but  has  never 


Idaho:  and  as  already  stated.  Rogue  done  any  material  damage.  That  the 
River  Valley  produces  the  fanciest  of  genuine  blight  has  been  here,  liters 


all.  The  main  varieties  grown  in  this 
valley  are  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Beurre 


can  be  no  disputing  and  that  condi- 
tions here  do  not  favor  its  fatal  work 


Bose.  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Winter  Nellis,  is  a fact  that  can  be  easily  establlsh- 
Howell  and  Bartlett.  ed.  AVe  have  late  spring  rains  that 

There  is  no  fruit  known  that  Is  as  soak  up  the  ground  thoroughly,  the 
delicate  and  as  exacting  In  the  re-  rich  "doby”  retains  this  moisture  for 
quirements  of  soil  and  climate,  but  months,  the  fruit  develops  and  sizes 
more  especially  the  latter,  as  the  pear,  up  early  and  we  have  a dry,  clear. 
Unless  all  conditions  are  perfectly  rainless  summer  and  fall,  so  that  all 
adapted,  the  raising  of  pears  can  not  of  the  shoots  and  sprouts  of  the 
be  a successful  venture,  for  which  spring  growth  are  fully  matured  and 
reason  the  greatest 
of  care  should  be 
used  in  planting  a 
pear  orchard,  to 
know  to  a certainty 
that  these  condi- 
tions exist,  other- 
wise a disappoint- 
ment is  probably 
in  store  for  you. 

The  worst  ene- 
my to  be  found  In 
the  production  of 
pears  is  the  pear 
blight,  which  In 
the  last  few  years 
has  been  wiping 
out  many  of  the 
choicest  pear  dis- 
tricts in  the  United 
States.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  40  per 
cent  of  the  pear 
trees  in  the  State 
of  California  have 
been  killed  In  the 
last  three  years  by  this  dread  or- 
chard pest.  The  result,  although 


mate  as  to  the  proper  time  for  pick- 
ing. AVe  have  found  the  California 
canvas  picking  bag  very  satisfactory 
fur  this  werk. 

As  to  pruning,  this  depends  entire- 
ly upon  the  conditions,  and  what  is  to 
be  accomplished.  1 believe  that  the 
cutting  of  trees  is  the  most  difficult 
question  that  we  have  to  take  care  of, 
and  it  is  a question  that  one  never 
completely  masters.  Personally  I 
have  found  the  experience  with  the 
saw  and  sheais  in  the  trees  is  the  best 
way  to  get  a practical  knowledge  of 
this  work. 

As  to  thinning  the  fruit  in  the 
spring,  this  is  very  necessary  to  pro- 
duce large,  fancy  fruit  and  to  guard 
against  the  trees  pulling  themselves 
out  of  shape  and  the  limbs  breaking 
from  being  overloaded. 

Packing  the  fruit  comes  last,  but 
if  it  is  properly  treated  Is  a very  long 
story.  It  is  a very  important  element 
in  the  marketing  of  pears.  Briefly, 
we  use  what  Is  called  half  boxes,  made 
from  clear  lumber  and  holding  twen- 
ty-five pounds  of  fruit;  we  also  use 
lace  paper  liners  or  borders  and  an 
engraved  paper  top  mat,  placed  un- 
der the  lace  liners  and  on  top  of  the 
fruit.  Each  pear  Is  carefully  wrap- 
ped in  paper  and  daintily  packed  in 
rows  in  the  box.  the  pears  being  se- 
lected by  size  to  fill  out  the  rows  and 
make  the  package  firm  and  tight.  On 
the  outside  end  of  the  box  there  is 
pasted  a paper  label,  which  is  litho- 
graphed and  in  colors,  designating  the 
brand  and  the  orchard  where  the  fruit 
is  grown  and  packed. 

The  main  cause  of  success  in  the 


RESIDENCE  OF  J.  AV.  PERKINS,  PACKING  HOUSE  IN  THE  DISTANCE.  AT  THE  RIGHT 


hardened  by  the  time  winter  sets  In. 
As  to  the  care  of  our  orchards,  each 
to  be  greatly  deplored,  is  very  appar-  step  of  this  work  is  a subject  by  It- 
ent,  as  California  has  heretofore  fur-  self,  which,  if  treated  in  detail,  would 
nlshed  at  least  90  per  cent  of  all  the  take  up  more  space  than  I am  allowed 
fancy  boxed  pears  produced  In  this  in  this  article.  Briefly,  we  plow  our 
country.  The  California  pear  produc-  orchards  every  spring  as  early  as  the 
tlon  is  growing  less  and  less  each  year,  ground  will  permit,  follow  it  up  with 
with  a corresponding  .-.dvance  in  the  the  cultivator  with  two  operations, 
prices  of  fancy  pears.  If  the  present  using  the  wide  shovels  in  the  second 
fatality  of  the  pear  blight  continues,  round  to  cut  out  all  of  the  weeds,  and 
there  will  surely  he  a pear  famine  In  then  the  harrow  is  used,  working  both 


the  not  distant  future. 


ways  during  the  entire  summer  at  in- 


There  is  no  known  remedy  for  this  tervals  of  from  seven  to  ten  days, 
disease.  California  for  years  has  had  This  Is  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
salaried  experts  at  work  endeavoring  all  the  moisture  possible, 
to  remedy  the  trouble,  The  United  As  to  spraying,  after  the  leaves  are 
States  government,  at  all  of  the  ex-  off  in  the  fall  and  before  the  buds 
perlmenlal  stations,  has  been  endeav-  swell  up  in  the  spring,  we  use  the 
oring  to  solve  the  question  but  with-  scale  spray  of  lime,  sulphur  and  either 
out  success,  other  than  the  use  of  the  copper  sulphate  or  copperas,  accord- 
knife  and  the  ax.  Finally,  California 
In  the  extremity  of  her  loss,  amount- 
ing to  millions  of  dollars,  appealed  ta 


ing  to  whether  we  are  putting 
it  on  apple  or  pear  trees.  This 
spray  Is  applied  once  every 
the  government  at  Washington  and  year.  We  also  use  the  regular 
there  was  sent  from  Washington  to  Bordeaux  mixture,  where  occasion  re- 


Cnlifornia  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
minds  In  the  horticultural  world,  who 


quires.  During  the  summer  months 
wc  spray  regularly  for  the  codling 


went  to  California  and  joined  forces  moth.  Some  use  Paris  green  with 
with  their  local  experts  to  overcome  lime  and  others  use  Swift's  ar=enate 


this  pest. 


of  lead.  The  latter,  I understand,  Is 


After  much  time,  effort  and  study  now  bring  very  extensively  used  In 
one  conclusion  was  arrived  at  among  Colorado,  California  and  Idaho.  It 
others,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  was  used  in  our  orchard  this  year 
blight  is  most  deadly  and  fatal  to  irrl-  with  most  gratifying  results.  AA’e  estl- 
gntod  trees  or  dl'trlcts  having  sum-  mate  that  we  had  less  than  1 per  cent 
mer  or  early  fall  rains.  The  reason  Is  of  wormv  apples,  and  in  our  pears  we 
obvious.  Where  moisture  is  put  und°r  had  practically  no  worms — as  a mat- 
the  trees  in  summer  or  early  fall,  ter  of  fart,  in  1,500  boxes  of  pears  we 
either  in  the  form  of  natural  rainfall  culled  less  than  one  box  of  wormy 


or  Irrigation,  the  trees  experience  a 
renewed  flow  of  sap  from  the  root3 


fruit.  All  spraying  is  done  with  a 
power  machine,  maintaining  a pres- 


not only  to  the  fruit  but  to  the  foliage,  sure  from  120  to  ISO  pounds, 
and  results  in  a late  growth  of  tender  The  picking  of  fruit  is  determined 
shoots  and  sprout®.  These  shoots  and  by  many  considerations;  the  coloring 
sprouts,  being  forced  out  late  in  the  of  the  skin,  the  condition  of  the  meat 
season  by  rains  or  Irrigation,  are  not  and  the  resistance  offered  in  separat- 
properlv  matured  and  developed  Into  lng  the  fruit  stem  from  the  branch 
hard  and  seasoned  wood,  as  U the  or  twig — all  figure  In  forming  an  estl- 


ralslng  of  fancy  fruit  Is  care  and  at- 
tention -to  every-detaH-of  the  orchard; 
of  the  trees  and  their  treatment;  of 
the  fruit,  in  its  different  stages  of  ma- 
turity, and  of  the  packing  of  the  fruit, 
after  it  Is  taken  from  the  trees.  With 
the  many  natural  advantages  that  we 
enjoy  in  Rogue  River  Valley,  any  one 
of  ordinary  Intelligence,  giving  per- 
sonal attention  to  all  these  details  and 
giving  the  orchard  and  fruit  the  same 
attention  and  thought  that  is  required 
in  the  commercial  world  in  any  line 
of  business,  can  not  fail  to  make  a 
financial  success  of  an  orchard  in- 
vestment. If  the  facts  were  all  pub- 
lished as  exist  here  today  and  it  were 
known  throughout  the  country  what 
returns  per  acre  can  be  made,  not 
only  people  but  capital  would  flock 
here  to  the  extent  that  every  avail- 
able foot  In  this  valley  would  be 
planted  to  pear  and  apple  trees,  with 
the  result  of  making  Rogue  River 
A'alley  the  fruit  center  of  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  the  fanci- 
est grades  of  pears  and  apples. 

J.  AV.  PERKINS. 

Medford,  Ore. 

^ 

Pruning  of  Trees. 

Jacob  Faith,  Montevailo,  Mo.,  says 
that  he  believes  more  attention  ought 
to  he  paid  to  the  summer  pruning  of 
fruit  trees.  Where  one  desires  to  in- 
crease wood  growth,  trees  should  be 
pruned  while  trees  are  dormant,  but 
not  while  frozen.  But  In  many  soils 
which  are  especially  rich  in  nitrogen, 
the  trees  make  too  great  a wood 
growth,  and  summer  pruning  is  advis- 
able. Mr.  Faith  recomm°nds  that  tuls 
summer  pruning  be  done  at  about  the 
time  the  leaves  are  full  grown.  Many 
growers  agree  with  him  a«  to  the  ad- 
visability of  doing  more  summer  prun- 
ing and  less  in  the  winter. 


The  Apple  Box  la  Michigan. 

For  the  last  two  seasons  we  have 
marketed  a part  of  our  No.  1 apples 
in  bushel  boxes  through  a Chicago 
commission  house,  and,  everything 
considered,  have  been  well-pleased 
with  the  results.  AA'e  are  not,  how- 
ever, such  box  enthusiasts  as  to  de- 
clare that  the  apple  box  should  im- 
mediately supplant  the  barrel  for  all 
grades  tif  fruit.  The  box  has  objec- 
tions that  do  not  apply  to  the  barrel, 
the  one  having  most  weight  with  the 
grower  being  the  extra  work  required 
in  packing  the  box.  It  is  almost  as 
much  labor  to  pack  a bushel  box  ot 
apples  properly  as  to  pack  a three- 
bushel  Jjarrel,  hence  higher  prices 
should  be  expected.  The  difference 
in  price  on  market,  however.  Is 
not  often  as  great  as  was  recorded  by 
Prof.  Waugh  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  three  years  ago, 
when  he  sent  some  fine  Gravensteiu, 
McIntosh  and  Fameuse  to  his  com- 
mission merchant  in  Boston,  packed 
half  in  boxes  and  half  In  barrels.  To 
his  surprise  the  returns  for  each  were 
the  same — $2.00  each  for  the  boxes  as 
well  as  the  barrels.  This  Is  an  ex- 
treme case  and  it  certainly  paid  to 
box  them.  In  general  l should  say 
that  when  apples  are  selling  at  $2.50 
per  barrel  the  same  grade  should 
bring  at  least  $1.00  per  box  or  it  will 
not  pay  to  box  them.  The  average 
barrel  Will  hold  between  2Vfe  and  2 44 
times  what  an  apple  box  will  hold. 

Another  disadvantage  of  the  apple 
box  is  that  it  will  not  conveniently 
accommodate  all  sizes  of  apples. 
Standard  boxes  should  be  made  for 
each  chief  variety  of  just  the  right 
size  to  accommo- 
date so  many  tiers 
or  layers  of  so 
many  rows  each  of 
average  apples  of 
that  variety.  Of 
course,  the  Bal  1- 
win  box.  for  in- 
stance, could  be 
used  for  several 
varieties  of  n arly 
the  same  size,  but 
it  would  not  be  the 
th'ng  for  Northern 
Spy.  AA’e  now  hava 
to  meet  this  diffi- 
culty by  standing 
one  or  more  layers 
on  edge,  zigzag- 
ging the  rows,  or 
in  some  cases  us- 
ing small  apples  of 
the  variety  to  get 
them  packed  tight- 
ly in  the  box  so 
they  will  not  brui  e 
about  when  the  box  is 


by  shuckln 
handled. 

There  are,  of  course,  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  box,  especially  from  the 
consumer's  standpoint.  He  can  pur- 
chase in  quantities  to  meet  his  re- 
quirements and  in  the  original  pack- 
age. Most  boxes  are  more  or  less 
open  between  slats  and  he  can  see 
what  he  Is  buying  and  hence  Is  will- 
ing to  pay  a better  price  If  the  quality 
is  right,  as  he  stands  less  risk  of  get- 
ting a package  whose  center  Is  filled 
with  poor  fruit. 

As  to  cost,  there  Is  little  difference 
in  most  localities  between  the  cost  of 
a barrel  and  three  boxes.  In  appear- 
ance the  box  has  the  preference,  espe- 
cially if  the  fruit  be  packed  in  layers 
and  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  way. 
We  can  learn  from  orange  growers 
in  this  respect.  They  wrap  the  fruits 
in  paper  and  pack  in  lavers  in  boxes 
just  the  right  size  for  the  grade  and 
make  them  as  attractive  as  possible. 
This  is  what  we  must  come  to  if  we 
adopt  the  box  as  the  standard  apple 
package.  Indeed  Colorado  growers 
have  nearly  reached  that  stage  al- 
ready. Oregon  growers  have  reached 
it. 

Up  to  the  last  two  seasons  few 
Michigan  apples  have  been  shipped  in 
boxes.  I.ast  season  a number  of 
growers  tried  the  box  in  an  experi- 
mental way.  Some  were  pleased, 
others  were  not.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  a number  of  years  will  roll  by 
before  the  box  will  supplant  the  bar- 
rel as  the  standard  apple  package  for 
Michigan.  S.  B.  HARTMAN. 

Athens,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich. 


Now  Is  the  time  to  study  up  on 
the  most  approved  methods  of  fru-t 
culture,  so  you  will  be  prepared  f">r 
the  coming  season.  You  n°ed  The 
Fruit-Grower  now  more  than  ever  be- 
fore— renew  your  subscription  today. 
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m SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO. 

CERTIFICATES  HAVE 
DOUBLED  IN  VALUE 

in  our  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  will  now  be  accepted  by  us 
f If  I in  exchange  in  full,  without  further  cost,  for  SIX  HANDSOME 
DINING  ROOM  CHAIRS,  as  illustrated,  or  any  of  the  articles 
illustrated  in  this  advertisement,  or  you  can  now  exchange  $50.00  In  Profit  Sharing 
Certificates  for  your  choice  of  many  other  equally  valuable  articles,  shown  In  our  new 
■ - --■=  PROFIT  SHARING  BOOKLET  (mailed free.)  ■■  ■ — ■■  ~ 


FREE 

FOR 

$50.00 

IN  PROFIT 


CHAIRS 


$50 


.00 IH  PROFIT  SHARING  CERTIFICATES  now  entitles  you  to  any  profit  sharing  article  of  merchandise,  shown  in  our 


1 No.  1 14  or  No.  115  big  catalogues,  issued  during  1904  or  1905.  which  here- 
tofore required  $100.00,  and  which  are  shown  in  the  Profit  Sharing  Department  of  these  catalogues  at  $100.00  each  LOOK  AT  OUR  BIG 
CATALOGUE.  If  you  haven’t  one,  your  neighbor  has;  borrow  it,  look  at  the  last  16  pages,  see  the  many  articles  we  formerly  furnished  for 
$100.00  in  certificates  and  which  we  now  furnish  for  $50.00 — Chairs,  Tables,  Hen’s  Suits,  Couches,  Watches,  Clocks,  Guns,  Beds  and  many 
other  beautiful  things  in  furniture.  Every  article  you  see  marked  for  $100.00  in  certificates,  we  will  now  furnish  for  $50.00  in  certificates. 


YOUR  CERTIFICATES  ARE  G000. 

If  you  have  bought  anything  from  us  during  the  past  one  and  a half  years,  a profit 
sharing  certificate  was  sent  you  for  the  full  amount  of  every  purchase  you  made, 

and  if  the  profit  sharing  certificates  you  are  now  holding  amount  to  as  much  as 
$50.00,  you  can  exchange  them  now  for  any  of  the  articles  Illustrated  in  this 
advertisement,  or  for  your  choiee  of  the  many  valuable  articles  shown  in  our  new, 
free.  Profit  Sharing  Booklet,  or  for  any  of  the  articles  shown  in  the  Profit  Sha-lne 
Department,  in  any  of  our  big  catalogues  (sent  out  during  1904-5),  which  are  listed 
therein  for  $100.00  In  certificates.  If  you  are  now  holding  less  than  $50.00  in  our 
profit  sharing  certificates,  send  us  enough  more  orders  to  make  your  profit  sharing 
certificates  amount  to  $60.00,  and  you  can  then  exchange  them  for  your  choice  of 
the  many  valuable  articles  we  offer. 

K CUSTOMERS  SHARE  IN  THE  PROFITSOF  OUR  BUSINESS. 

ustomer  of  ours,  anyone  buying  goods  from  us,  shares  In  our  profit  by  receiving 
free  of  any  cost  any  of  the  valuable  articles  we  give  free  when  your  purchases 
amount  to  $50.00  or  more.  Whenever  you  buy  goods  from  us,  we  send  you  a profit 
sharing  certificate  showing  the  full  amount  of  your  order,  and  whon  you  have 
receiv?d  certificates  amounting  to  $50.00  or  more,  you  can  get  your  share  of  our 
profit  immediately.  Our  profit  sharing  plan  has  enabled  us  to  still  further  reduce 
our  selling  prices  by  reason  of  the  increased  sales  it  has  made.  You  share  in  our 
profit  ana  we  can  guarantee  to  you  a big  saving  on  every  order  you  send  us.  We 
guarantee  our  prices  are  very  much  lower  than  retail  prices,  much  lower  than  the 
prices  asked  by  other  dealers  or  catalogue  houses.  If  you  have  never  sent  us 
orders,  Older  goods  from  us  from  time  to  time,  as  needed,  and  when  your  orders  have 
amounted  to  $50.00,  you  will  then  have  received  $50.00  in  profit  sharing  certificates, 
which  you  can  exchange  for  your  choice  of  many  valuable  articles.  If  you  have  our 
big  catalogue  No  114  or  No.  115,  use  the  big  catalogue  you  have.  If  you  haven’t  a 
big  catalogue  of  ours,  borrow  one  from  your  neighbor,  or,  :f  there  isn’t  one  of  our  big 
catalogues  handy  in  your  neighborhood,  then  write  for  the  big  book.  It  is  free  for 
the  asking.  To  get  it,  on  a postal  card  or  in  a letter  simply  say:  “Send  me  your  big 
catalogue  free,”  and  it  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail,  postpaid,  free. 

ORDER  FROM  ONE  OF  OUR  BIG  CATALOGUES  M 

your  own,  your  neighbor's,  or  one  you  send  for,  and  when  your  orders,  past  and 
future,  have  amounted  to  $50.00  or  more,  you  can  then  have  your  choice  of  the 
many  valuable  articles  offered,  your  own  selection.  Select  from  any  big  catalogue 
of  ours  in  your  neighborhood  any  article  in  the  Profit  Sharing  Department  that  we 
heretofore  gave  for  $100.00  in  certificates,  or  any  of  the  valuable  articles  shown  in 
our  new,  free,  Profit  Sharing  Booklet,  which  we  give  for  S50.00,  send  us  your  certifi- 
cates, old  or  new.  or  both — they  are  all  equally  good — and  the  article  you  seloct  will 
be  sent  to  you  free  of  any  cost.  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS  in  valuable  mer- 
chandise—a big  share  of  all  our  profits — goes  back  to  our  customers  at  once.  Nearly 
double  the  amount  we  originally  promised. 


OUR  TOTAL  SALES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1905  EXCEED  FORTY 
MILLION  DOLLARS  ($40,000,000.)  9 untarily  (unsolicited)  a big 

part  of  all  our  year’s  profit  by  accepting  every  outstanding  prof  t sharing  certificate  in 
full  on  our  new,  liberal  $50.00  reward  basis;  vastly  more  valuable  articles  throughout. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  LOWER 

THAN  EVER  BEFORE, 

but  little  more  than  one-half  the  prices  charged  by  retail  dealers,  very  much  lower 
than  any  other  catalogue  house.  We  are  now  located  in  our  new  40-acre  plant, 
more  than  three  times  the  room,  three  times  the  stock,  three  times  the  volume  of 
sales,  three  times  the  facilities  of  any  other  catalogue  house  in  the  United  States, 
therefore,  we  can  give  you  much  lower  prices,  much  better  variety,  and  ship  much 
quicker  than  any  other  catalogue  house  in  the  United  States,  and  you  get  back  a 
big  part  of  ail  our  profit,  for  when  all  your  orders  rast,  present  and  future,  have 
amounted  to  $50.00  or  more,  you  get  free  such  valuable  articles  as  y m may  choose 
to  select  from  tne  Profit  Sharing  Department  in  our  old  catalogues  or  our  new 
catalogues,  or  our  free  Profit  Sharing  Booklet 

MORE  THAN  FOUR  MILLION  PEOPLE  certificates  from  us  in  return 

for  orders  sent  us  during  the  last  18  months.  ARE  YOU  ONE  OF  THE/1?  Have 
you  one  or  more  of  our  profit  sharing  certificates?  If  you  have,  and  they  amount 
to  $50.00  or  more,  you  can  exchange  them  now,  or  whenever  you  like,  for  many  val- 
uable articles.  If  you  have  certificates  and  they  amount  to  less  than  $50.00,  send 
your  orders  to  us  until  your  total  certificates  amount  to  $50.00  or  more,  and  then 
select  the  valuable  article  you  want  as  your  share  of  the  profit. 

IF  YOU  HAVEN’T  A PROFIT  SHARING  CERTIFICATE 

it  is  because  you  have  not  sent  us  an  order  in  18  months,  in  which  case  start  now. 

Order  your  goods  from  us,  and  every  time  you  send  us  an  order,  we  will  send  you  a 
profit  sharing  certificate  for  the  full  amount  of  your  order,  and  when  your  profit 
sharing  certificates  have  amounted  to  $50.00  or  mo^e,  you  can  exchange  them  for 
your  choice  of  any  number  of  valuable  articles,  besidrs,  we  guarantee  all  our  prices 
on  everything  we  sell  to  be  very  much  lower  than  you  can  buy  elsewhere. 

ORDER  FROM  OUR  BIG  CATALOGUE,  SS:  f K <X-°SoT?Y*Va'Bf  yZ 

haven’t  a big  catalogue  of  ours,  borrow  your  neighbor's  (you  will  find  our  big  book 
in  every  neighborhood),  or,  if  there  is  not  one  handy  in  your  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, write  for  the  big  book.  It  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail,  postpaid,  free. 
Remember,  if  you  order  from  a very  old  catalogue  of  ours,  and  the  prices  nave  been 
reduced  in  our  latest  catalogue  on  the  goods  you  order,  we  will  always  give  you  the 
benefit  of  the  lowest  prices  and  return  the  difference  to  you  in  cash  at  once. 


Get  hold  of  one  of  our  big  books  In  your 
neighborhood,  and  order  everything  you 
need  from  us  until  your  orders  I ave 

amounted  to  $50.00  or  more;  when  you  will  have  $50.00  in  certificates,  then  exchange  the  certificates  for  your  choice  of  the  many  valuable  profit  sharing  articles  we  give. 

now  entitle  the  holder  to  select  the  valuable  articles  they  want.  Tell  them 
they  will  no  longer  have  to  wait  until  their  certificates  amount  to  $100.00. 
Tell  them  when  their  certificates  amount  to  $50.00  they  can  select  any  $100.00  article  shown  in  the  profit  sharing  pages  of  our  1904  or  1905  big  catalogues. 


Tills  rich,  26-piece  set  of  high  grade  silverware 
in  a beautiful  case,  given  FREE  in  exchange 
for  $50.00  in  profit  sharing  certificates. 


GET  YOUR  CERTIFICATES  UP  TO  $50.00  AT  ONCE. 

>r  more;  when  you  will  have  $50.00  In  certificates,  then  exchange 

PLEASE  TELL  EVERYONE  THAT  $50.00  IN  CERTIFICATES 

ir  certificates  amount  to  $50.00  they  can  select  any  $100.00  a 

PROFIT  SHARING  BOOKLET  MAILED  FREE. 

We  have  just  issued  a new  Special  Profit  Sharing  Booklet,  illustra- 
ting and  describing  the  many  valuable  articles  which  we  give  in 
exchange  for  $50.00,  also  the  great  number  of  still  more  valuable 
articles  we  give  in  exchange  for  certificates  amounting  to  $60.00, 

$75.00,  $100.00  and  upwards.  This  new  booklet  will  be  sent  to  any 
address,  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  application.  Whether  you  hold  cer- 
tificates or  ours  or  not,  if  you  would  like  to  see  our  latest  and  most 
complete  list  of  profit  sharing  articles,  in  a letter  or  on  a postal 
card  simpiy  say : “Send  me  your  new  Profit  Sharing  Booklet,  ’ and 
the  booklet  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail,  postpaid,  free,  with  our 
compliments. 

BIG,  NEW,  1906  1200-PAGE 
GENERAL  CATALOGUE,  Book  No.  115, 

FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

While  our  latest  big  general  catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
by  mail,  postpaid,  free,  on  application,  and  to  get  it,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary on  a postal  card  or  In  a letter  to  say:  “Send  me  your  big  cata- 
logue,” and  the  big  book  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail,  postpaid, 
free,  with  our  compliments,  as  a matter  of  necessary  economy  to  our 
very  low  price  making,  we  especially  urge,  if  you  have  a big  catalogue 
that  you  have  received  within  the  last  year,  that  you  use  the  big 
book  you  have  for  sending  us  orders,  or,  If  it  is  convenient  for  you 
to  use  your  neighbor's  big  catalogue  use  your  neighbor’s;  otherwise 
write  us  for  the  latest  big  book,  and  it  wi'l  go  to  you  free.  If  you 
have  profl , sharing  certificates  amounting  to  $50.00  or  more,  we 
especially  urge  that  you  select  one  of  the  articles  shown  in  the  cata- 
logue you  have,  which  we  heretofore  furnished  for  $100.00  In  certifi- 
cates. We  will  hereafter  give  you  anyone  of  these  articles  in 
exchange  for  $50.00  in  certificates. 

AMONG  THE  MORE  VALUABLE  ARTICLES 

we  give  a Fine  UPRIGHT  PIANO  for  certificates  amounting  to 
$895.00,  a handsome  organ  for  $295.00,  a fine  top  buggy  for 
$490.00,  and  a great  variety  of  rich  furniture,  parlor  suites,  bed- 
room suites,  chairs,  couches,  commodes,  dressers,  sideboards,  book- 
cases, richly  carved  special  dining  room  sets,  chiffoniers,  ward- 
robes, etc.,  for  profit  sharing  certificates  amounting  to  from  $50.00 
to  $100.00  and  upwards.  Select  one  of  the  articles  shown  In  this 
advertisement,  or  select  one  of  the  $100.00  articles  shown  in  the 
catalogue  you  have,  which  we  now  furnish  for  $50.00,  or  write  for 
our  free  Profit  Sharing  Booklet,  and  make  your  selection  from  our 
latest  book  of  profit  sharing  articles. 

START  YOUR  ORDERS 
TO  US  AT  ONCE. 

Do  not  delay.  If  you  already  have  a few  dollars  In  our  profit  shar- 
ing (ertlficates,  $5.00.  $10.00,  more  or  less,  get  hold  of  one  of  our 
big  catalogues  In  your  neighborhood,  start  your  orders  to  us,  your 
certificates  will  soon  amount  to  $50.00  or  more,  and  entitle  you  to 
your  choice  of  the  valuable  articles  we  give.  They  go  to  you  free  of 
any  cost.  Do  not  order  a single  thing  at  home  or  elsewhere:  think 
of  us.  our  liberal  profit  sharing  articles,  consider  the  amount  of  cer- 
tificates you  already  have  before  you  buy  anything  anywhere,  either 
In  groceries,  clothing,  dry  goods,  hardware,  anything  that  you  need 
In  the  home,  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  store  or  elsewhere.  Buy 
everything  of  every  kind  you  need  from  us.  Look  at  our  cata- 
logue before  you  spend  one  dollar  elsewhere,  see  how  much  money 
we  can  save  you  (we  guarantee  to  save  yon  a big  part  of  the 
cost),  and  then  see  how  quickly  your  re-tiftcates  will  amount  to 
$50.00  or  more,  how  very  soon  you  will  get  your  share  of  the  profit 
by  selecting  the  article  you  want. 

BY  THIS  LIBERAL  OFFER,  OF HoVt OF  OUR  PROFIT 

SHARING  CERTIFICATES,  making  every  outstanding  certificate 
as  good  as  the  best,  accepting  every  certificate  we  have  Issued  in 
exchange  for  any  article,  whether  $50.00  or  more,  we  hope,  and 
expect  within  the  next  thirty  days,  to  receive  more  orders  from 

nearly  every  big  catalogue  we  have  sent  out  during  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months.  Do  not  delay  to  first  write  for  a big 
catalogue.  Hunt  up  your  old  catalogue.  If  you  haven’t  one.  hunt  up  you-  neighbor's.  You  will  rind  them  in  every  neigh- 
borhood. Remember,  if  our  prices  have  been  reduced,  w ■ will  return  the  dltierence  to  you  at  once  Dig  up  one  of  our  big 
catalogues,  and  send  us  an  order  and  Increase  the  amount  of  your  certificates.  We  now  double  the  value  of  your  certifi- 
cates; we  want  you  to  at  once  double  the  amour-t  of  certificates  you  hold;  we  want  you  to  share  in  the  profits  of  our  busi- 
ness. We  want  your  trade,  we  want  it  all,  but  If  we  cannot  have  every  dollar  of  your  business,  we  will  he  thankful  for  any 
that  you  will  send  us,  and  you  can  now  share  in  our  profits  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  your  purchases  twoiold. 


FOR  ORDERS 
Amounting  to  $50.00. 


A FEW  OF  THE  MANY  OTHER  VALUABLE  ARTICLES  WE  NOW  GIVE  FREE  IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  $50.00  IN  PROFIT 
SHARING  CERTIFICATES,  ARTICLES  THAT  HERETOFORE  REQUIRED  $100.00  IN  CERTIFICATES. 


This  handsome  mantel  clock 
given  FREE  lor  $50.00  in 
profit  sharing  cer- 
tificates. 


This  handsome  white  enameled  iron  bed  given 
FREE  In  exchange  for  $50.00  in  profit 
sharing  certificates. 


This  handsome  12-gauge,  automatic  shell  ejecting 
breech  1 adiog  shotgun,  given  FREE  for  $50.00 
in  PROFIT  SHARING  CERTIFICATES. 


This  handsome  overstuffed,  full  spring,  fringe 
trimmed  couch  given  FREE  in  exchange  for 

$50.00  in  profit  sharing  certificates. 


This  handsome 
big,  elaborately 
finished  banquet 
lamp  given  Free 
in  exchange  lor 
$50.00  In  profit 
sharing  certifi- 
cates. 


This  large,  handsome  art 

square  or  floor  rug  given 
FREE  in  exchange  for  $50.00 
in  profit  sharing 
certificates. 


This  handsome,  overstuffed, 
big,  mass  ve  Morris  chair 
given  FREE  in  exchange  for 

$50.00  in  profit  sharing 
certificates. 


This  beautiful  solid  oak, 
cobbler  seat  rocker  given 
FREE  for  $50.00  in  profit 
sharing  certificates. 


This  big,  handsome  kitchen  cabi- 1 
net  given  FREE  in  exchange  forf 

$50.00  in  profit  sharing 
certificates. 


WE  ALSO  GIVE  FOR  $50.00  IN  CERTIFICATES  YOUR  CHOICE  OF  ANY  ARTICLES  HERETOFORE  GIVEN  FOR  $100.00,  BESIDES  flANY  MORE 
NEW  AND  VALUABLE  ARTICLES  SHOWN  IN  OUR  NEW  PROFIT  SHARING  BOOKLET. 


PLEASE  TELL  ALL  YOUR  NEIGHBORS  ABOUT  THIS. 

Tell  them  to  dig  up  their  old  catalogues,  tell  them  to  hunt  up  their  neighbors’  catalogues.  With  this  liberal 
offer  extended  we  hope  every  catalogue  out.  will  do  service.  If  you  haven’t  a catalogue,  if  you  cannot  get  a 
neighbor’s  catalogue,  write  for  the  big  book,  it  is  free  for  the  asking.  If  you  have  an  old  book,  and  want  to  see  all 
our  profit  sharing  articles,  write  for  the  free  Profit  Sharing  Booklet.  It  is  also  free  for  the  asking. 


ADDRESS, 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Coloring  of  Apples. 

In  plots  25  and  2*  of  the  Woburn 
Experimental  Station,  the  officials 
say  that  they  have  Investigated  the 
effect  of  Iron  and  manganese  on  the 
color  of  the  fruits.  The  plots  are 
normal  In  every  other  respect,  and. 
Indeed,  have  always  been  counted  as 
normal  plots,  the  only  difference  be- 


tween them  and  the  other  normal 
plots  being,  that,  in  one  case,  crys- 
tallized iron  sulphate  at  the  rate  of 
2.8  grains  per  square  metre,  or  27 
pounds  per  acre,  Is  applied  in  the 
autumn  with  the  other  manures,  and, 
in  the  other  case,  the  same  amount 
of  manganese  sulphate  Is  similarly 
applied.  During  the  whole  ten  years 


since  the  trees  were  planted  they 
have  not  been  able  to  detect  the 
slightest  difference  between  the  color 
of  the  fruit  from  these  plots  and  that 
of  fruit  from  other  plots.  The  view 
that  iron  in  the  soil  produces  highly- 
colored  apples  receives,  therefore,  no 
confirmation,  nor  have  they  ever 
heard  any  satisfactory  evidence  In 


support  of  such  a view,  although  the 
statement  Is  one  which  is  often  made. 


^ ^ 


Northern  growers  report  that 
Northwestern  Greening  apple  trees 
are  inclined  to  overbear,  and  If  this 
Is  allowed  the  tree  will  not  long  sur- 
vive. 


Monthly  Page 
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The  Insect  Tight  in 
California 


When  I first  visited  California,  In 
the  summer  of  1884.  which  was  to 
secure  horticultural  exhibits  for  the 
world's  fair  in  New  Orleans,  I found 
the  whole  state  in  a sad  condition  of 
affliction  from  the  various  scale  pests 
that  filled  most  of  the  orchards,  and 
for  which  they  knew  no  remedy.  It 
was  an  alarming  and  almost  hopeless 
outlook.  Instead  of  California  being 
the  easiest  state  to  grow  fruit  in,  it 
was  the  most  difficult.  The  cherry, 
pear  and  plum  orchards  of  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  were  so  overwhelmed  and 
smothered  with  the  cottony  cushion 
scale  that  they  looked  as  if  just  out 
of  a snow  storm.  The  black  scale 
was  so  bad  in  the  old  orange  orchards 
near  Los  Angeles  and  in  the  large 
olive  orchards  of  the  Hon.  Ellwood 
Cooper  of  Santa  Barbara  that  the 
trees  seemed — as  they  wert — hung 
in  mourning  draperies.  Mr.  Cooper 
in  particular  was  making  all  kinds  of 
a fight  by  sprays  and  otherwise 
against  the  enemy,  but  was  complete- 
ly defeated  at  all  points;  and  that 
able  and  hopeful  man  was  almost  in 
despair  over  his  large  new  enterprise. 

Things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
when,  in  1888,  Mr.  Albert  Koebele,  an 
entomologist  of  ability,  was  sent  to 
Australia  to  find  the  natural  enemies 
of  these  scales  in  the  land  from  which 
they  were  imported.  He  found  a 
small  ladybird,  the  Vedalla  Cardinalls, 
which  was  everywhere  holding  the 
cottony  cushion  scale  in  check  in  Aus- 
tralia. He  collected  thousands  of 
these  little  benefactors  and  sent  them 
to  Califo  'nia,  and  they  were  distrib- 
uted over  the  state.  And  thus  began 
the  salvs  :ion  of  California  horticul- 
ture, whl  h simply  means  the  fighting 
of  all  In  tect  pests  by  their  natural 
parasitic  foes.  This  is  nature’s  method 
everywhere.  The  enemies  of  our 
plants  and  trees  and  fruits  are  multi- 
form. But  In  each  country  and  cli- 
mate where  they  are  bred  nature  cre- 
ates a specific  enemy  for  each  one, 
which  keeps  it  in  check,  and  so  holds 
the  balance  even.  But  for  this  wise 
economy  fruit  growing  and  plant 
growing  would  become  an  extinct 
vocation  in  the  world. 

The  great  and  successful  fight  of 
“Bug  vs.  Bug”  was  happily  illustrated 
by  the  exhibit  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  at  the  St.  Louis 
World’s  Fair.  It  is  the  great  lesson 
for  the  American  horticulturist  to 
learn.  We  have  been  slow  to  learn 
it.  California  has  led  the  way  and 
very  clearly  illuminated  the  path.  All 
honor  to  her  great  hearted  and  brave 
men!  She  has  imported  about  forty 
parasitic  insects  to  overcome  the 
various  pests  which  had  become  es- 
tablished in  her  orchards.  It  has  been 
a victory  all  along  the  line.  The  cot- 
tony cushion  scale  has  almost  totally 
disappeared.  The  black  scale  only  re- 
mains in  sufficient  quantities  to  fur- 
nish food  for  Its  natural  parasites. 
The  San  Jose  scale  has  nearly  ceased 
to  be  a factor  in  animating  commer- 
cial values.  It  has  surrendered  to  two 
of  its  parasitic  enemies. 

But  until  recently  no  one  had 
found  a natural  foe  of  the  codling 
moth.  It  was  known  that  this  most 
universal  of  fruit  pests  had  been  held 
in  check  in  Europe  for  hundreds  of 
years.  But  for  this  apple  and  pear 
growing  would  have  been  an  extinct 
industry  before  the  first  settlements 
in  America-  We  imported  apples  and 
apple  worms  from  Europe.  We  did 
not  introduce  the  parasitic  foe  of  the 
apple  worm.  It  was  scarcely  known 
that  there  was  one.  We  knew  that 
apples  and  pears,  such  as  they  are, 
were  grown  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
and  that  they  were  not  utterly  con- 
sumed by  worms,  as  our  American 
fruits  have  come  to  be  where  vigorous 
spraying  is  not  practiced.  But  we 
hd  not  dreamed  that  the  great  Moth- 
er that  breeds  pests,  and  "foes  to  bite 
’em,  ad  infinitum,”  had  also  provided 
a remedy  for  ouj*  greatest  orchard 
scourge,  just  over  the  seas,  where  the 
scourge  came  from.  It  seems  strange 
that  none  of  our  scores  of  able  ento- 
mologists had  thought  of  this  cure, 
and  gone  to  get  it.  But  until  Califor- 
nia led  the  way  it  had  not  been  done. 

But  in  the  blessed  year  of  1904  the 
same  indomitable  state  board  of  hor- 
ticulture of  California  sent  Mr.  George 
Compere  to  Europe  to  Investigate  the 


parasites,  if  there  were  any,  of  the 
codling  worm.  After  careful  canvass- 
ing of  the  European  orchards  he 
found  some  parasitic  wasps,  one  of 
which  seemed  the  more  efficient — 
that  is  the  way  it  was  told  to  me — 
and  he  collected  a colony  of  them, 
and  sent  them  to  the  breeding  labora- 
tory of  the  board  in  San  Francisco. 
It  has  been  diligently  bred  and  has 
been  Introduced  quite  widely,  but  In 
small  numbers,  to  the  apple  orchards 
of  the  state.  It  Is  believed  to  be  mul- 
tiplying rapidly,  and  that  some  effect 
of  its  presence  will  be  noticeable  in 
these  orchards  during  the  coming 
year.  I have  seen  this  very  active 
little  blue-bodied  wasp  at  work  de- 
positing its  eggs  in  the  cocoon  pro- 
tected larvae  of  the  codling  moth  in 
the  laboratory;  and  I have  been  told 
of  its  apparent  rate  of  multiplication, 
under  laboratory  conditions,  by  the 
able  entomologists  who  have  this 
work  in  charge — Messrs.  Ehrhorn  and 
Carnes.  These  gentlemen  are  very 
cautious.  They  say  it  is  all  experi- 
mental as  yet.  They  announce  noth- 
ing as  settled  or  definite. 

For  the  present  these  parasites  are 
not  obtainable  by  parties  outside  of 
California.  This  Importation  has  been 
made  by  the  California  Board  of  Hor- 
ticulture, whose  far-sightedness  and 
energy  are  beyond  praise.  It  is  done 
for  the  protection  of  California  first. 
After  It  is  an  established  success  here 
the  parasite  will  be  offered  to  the 
other  less  enterprising  American 
states  on  some  fair  terms,  to  be  yet 
decided  upon. 

I have  great  hope  that  light  is 
breaking  upon  our  most  troublesome 
orchard  problem.  The  states  of  Eu- 
rope have  managed  to  grow  apples 
and  pears  for  centuries.  They  have 
had  the  codling  moth.  They  have  not 
sprayed  for  this  universal  pest.  Na- 
ture has  provided  a more  or  less  per- 
fect cure  for  the  dire  evil  which  she 


WHITE  SPRUCE 

BERRY  CRATES 

Neatness  and  Strength  Combined 

STANDARD  LESLIE  WINE  MEASURE  BOXES 
PATENT  FOLDING  HALLOCK  BOXES 

They  are  by  far  the  most  at- 
tractive fruit  shipping  pack- 
age on  the  market. 


Wine  Measure  Size  of 
Standard  Thickness. 


GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1215*1217  West  10th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


created.  We  imported  the  disease  and 
not  the  cure.  Possibly  now  we  have 
got  the  cure  in  sight.  Let  us  have 
hope.  But  let  us  continue  to  spray 
until  we  know  we  can  safely  stop. 

PARKER  EARLE. 

Roswell,  N.  M. 

4g& 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  the  best  pub- 
lication of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and 
no  one  can  afford  to  be  without  it, 
if  at  all  Interested  in  horticulture. — 
J.  F.  Shubert,  Shubert,  Neb. 


SGOOD 

SCALES 

Pit  and  pities*.  Our  new  catalogue 
saves  you  money.  F oily  explains 
liberal  selling  plan.  Thirty  days 
free  trial  offer.  Catalogue 
ffree,  eend  for  it  now. 

Oagood  Seale  Co.  1 4 0 Central  8U 
Binghamton,  5.  Y. 
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varieties.  Also  Grapes, 8 mall  Fruit*  etc.  Best  root* 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2 sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.  Lewi*  Boeeeh,  Fredonla,  N.Y. 


Fresh  Paint  Talks 

By  O.  L.  Chase. 

■ — And  Two  Gallons  Free  to  You  to  Prove 
All  the  Claims  Made  in 
This  Talk. 


I AM  THE  PAINT  MAN. 

I haven’t  a bit  of  sense— except  paint  sense, 

Figuratively  speaking,  I’m  wrapped  up  in  Paint— I am 
smeared  all  over  with  it. 

My  whole  time,  thoughts  and  ideas  are  on  the  question  of  paint. 
I stand  for  fresh  paint— 

And  I’ll  tell  you  why— 

Paint  no  sooner  begins  to  live  than  it  begins  to  die— and  when 
you  buy  paint  you  buy  it  for  the  life  in  it— for  the  time  it’s  going  to 
live  upon  your  building. 

— And  to  get  the  most  value  for  your  paint  money  you  must 
buy  the  life  of  the  paint  — not  in  the  can.  but  the  life  on  your  buildings. 
— You  ask  me  what  is  the  life  of  paint?— and  I tell  you  quick— 
Pure,  cold-pressed,  old  process  Linseed  Oil— that's  the  life  of 
Paint— that’s  the  binder,  the  soul,— the  thing  that  makes  Paint 
stand  the  racket  in  storm  and  sun,  and  holds  the  pigments  together 
on  your  buildings. 

—And  why  does  fresh  paint  made  to  order  have  more  life  than 
mixed  paint?— you  ask. 

—I’ll  also  give  you  a quick  answer  to  that— 

If  you  could  see  through  the  tin  of  a can  of  mixed  paint  you 
would  see  a chemical  row  going  on— 

The  mineral  paint  pigment— white  lead,  coloring  matter,  and 
dryer— commences  to  eat  the  life  out  of  pure  linseed  oil  the  minute 
they  get  together— 

If  they  have  been  together  in  a can  on  a dealer’s  shelf,  or  in  a 
manufacturer’s  warehouse,  for  six  months,  there  is  just  six 
months’  life  gone  out  of  the  oil— 

If  they  have  been  together  a year,  a year’s  life  is  killed. 

Maybe  you  never  thought  of  it,  but  that’s  the  reason  why  so 
many  jobs  of  paint  crack,  curl  up,  peel  off,  get  chalky,  and  rub  off 
on  your  hand. 

The  oil  in  that  Paint  was  dead  when  the  Paint  was  put  on— the 
pigment  dried  out  when  exposed  to  the  weather  and  sun  not  having 
the  protection  of  the  oil  coating. 

Now,  I’ll  tell  you  another  thing— 

Ready-mixed  Paint  that  you  buy  in  the  can  is  always  stale 
paint— half  dead  paint— because  of  the  method  of  its  manufacture. 
Here's  a little  paint  secret— a manufacturer’s  secret: 

The  ready-mixed  paint  manufacturer  has  to  make  his  paint  up 
for  stock  a long  time  in  advance  of  the  sale— he's  making  it  for  his 
warehouse  or  for  the  dealer  to  hold  on  his  shelves,  waiting  for  a 
customer— 

Sometimes  the  paint  waits  in  these  warehouses  or  on  dealers' 
shelves  for  six  months— a year— two  years— longer— so  you  see 
when  it’s  opened  for  use,  it’s  half  dead— or  three  quarters  dead,  or 
maybe  nearly  all  dead— 

And  another  thing: 

There’s  a cement-like  sediment  in  the  bottom  of  the  can— this 
can  never  be  properly  mixed  again. 


Now.  I am  spending  money  in  this  advertisement  to  tell  you 
these  things,  because  my  method  of  manufacturing  and  selling 
paint  is  different. 

First— my  method  of  manufacturing: 

I manufacture  my  pure  pigment,  and  pack  it  in  separate  cans, 
from  my  pure  old  process  linseed  oil— which  I call  “Oilo”  to  desig- 
nate it  from  cheap  adulterated  oils  on  the  market— 

I manufacture  this  Paint  to  order  after  each  order  is  received, 
and  I date  each  can  the  day  it's  packed,  with  the  date  placed  right 
on  the  can  by  my  inspector,  so  that  when  my  Paint  goes  to  the 
customer  it's  absolutely  fresh—  a certified  Paint— that  has  every  bit 
of  life  in  it. 

It's  such  good  Paint  that  I sell  it  on  six  months’  time— 

No  other  Paint  concern  in  the  world  ever  sold  paint  on  time 
until  I started. 


Maybe  their  paint  wouldn't  stand  it— I don’tknow— but  anyway, 
they  never  sold  it  that  way. 

—And  to  test  my  Paint  I allow  any  customer  to  use  two  full 
gallons  out  of  any  six-gallon  order  or  over,  and  then  if  he  is  not 
satisfied  that  all  of  my  claims  are  true,  and  that  my  Paint  is  the 
most  elastic,  springy  paint  under  the  brush, looks  the  best,  and  is  the 
best,  he  can  send  back  the  balance  of  the  order,  and  the  two  gal- 
lons will  not  cost  him  a penny. 

Why  You  Should  Order  Now  for 
Spring 

There’s  a limit  to  my  manufacturing  capacity— 

On  account  of  making  paint  to  order,  I am  not  able  to  make 
up  a gallon  of  paint  in  advance  of  the  big  Spring  season,  which 
places  me  in  a position  every  Spring  where  I have  to  send  back 
orders,  being  unable  to  supply  the  demand. 

5.000  gallons  is  a lot  of  paint  to  make  in  a day. 

My  orders  run  larger  than  that— 

I’m  telling  you  this  because  1 have  an  advance-order  plan  which 
will  enable  you  to  get  paint  in  the  Spring  months'just  the  week  you 
want  to  use  it. 

I number  these  advance  orders,  place  them  on  file  in  my  office, 
with  space  and  material  reserved  in  my  factory  to  make  up  these 
orders  during  the  week  they  are  wanted,  and  these  come  ahead  of 
all  orders  taken  later  in  the  painting  season. 

So  if  you  want  to  insure  yourself  getting  my  made-to-order 
fresh  paint  at  a certain  time  next  Spring,  write  for  my  Advance- 
Order  Blank,  and  my  beautiful  Paint  Book  just  off  the  press,  which 
tells  all  about  fresh  and  made-to-order  Paint  and  gives  you  a large 
collection  of  good  sized  color-cards  to  select  from— select  the 
paint  you  want— send  me  an  advance  order,  subject  to  cancellation 
within  thirty  days  from  the  time  the  paint  is  to  be  delivered,  and 
subject  to  a change  in  color  if  you  desire. 

I will  acknowledge  this  order,  and  register  it  up.  and  guarantee 
to  furnish  you  the  Paint  on  my  “Two  gallons— free  trial— six 
months  to  pay”  plan— 

The  date  of  payment  will  be  six  months  from  the  time  the 
order  is  filled— 

This  will  insure  you  getting  fresh  paint  just  when  you  want  it. 
on  6 months’  time. 

And  let  me  tell  you— over  half  the  capacity  of  my  factory  is 
already  sold  out  for  next  spring,  so  you  should  write  me  at  once, 
if  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  advance-order  offer. 

Eight  Years  Guarantee 

I give  an  officially  signed,  iron-clad  Guarantee  for  eight  years 
on  my  made-to-order  fresh  Paint. 

This  is  the  longest  and  most  liberal  Guarantee  ever  given  by  a 
Paint  Manufacturer— and  back  of  this  guarantee  stands  my  S50.000 
Bond. 

All  in  all.  my  paint  proposition  is  the  greatest  one  ever  put  on 
the  market,  and  you  should  get  my  literature  at  once. 

For  a postal  card  with  your  name  and  address  I will  send  you 
my  beautiful  Paint  Book— my  little  Instruction  Book,  entitled 
This  Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint.”  copy  of  my  Eight-Year 
Guarantee,  and  my  Advance-Order  Blanks. 

Write  at  once. 

The 
Paint 
Man , 

601  O Locust  Street  ’ St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Pap 


NEBRASKA  GROWN 

Apple  Trees 
Apple  Seedlings 
Apple  Grafts 

American  Plum  Trees 
Black  and  Honey  Locust 
Catalpa  Seedlings 
Large,  Medium  and  Small 

Shade  Trees 


Write  for  Prices 

Address 

Youngers  & Co. 

GENEVA,  NEBRASKA 


TEXAS 

TREES 

A great  stock  of  fine  trees  on  new  prairie 
land.  One-year  trees  7 feet  high. 

A hundred  varieties  of  Plums;  over  a 
hundred  of  Peaches. 

Fortunes  in  some  new  varieties. 

Some  crosses  between  Blackberries  and 
Dewberries  that  eclipse  the  world. 

Write  for  my  catalogue  and  learn  a thing 
or  two.  Trees  taken  from  the  South  to  the 
North  become  totally  dormant  and  stand 
any  winter.  Low  prices  on  big  lots. 

I pay  express  and  ship  almost  every  day 
all  winter. 

F.  T.  RAMSEY. 

THE  AUSTIN  NURSERY 

Austin,  Texas 


We  grow  our  Hardy 
••BLIZZARD  BELT” 
vf  EVERGREENS  by 
15  the  million.  They  are 
healthy,  well  rooted, 
vigorous.  To  prove  it 
we  offer  twelve  choice 
Spruces  and  Pines,  two 
years  old.  entirely  free 
to  property  owners  reading  this 
advertisement.  Mailing  expense 
5c,  which  send  or  not  as  vou 
, please.  A postal  will  bring 
'A  them.  Our  CATALOGUE  con- 
Jil/i taining  42  colored  plates  of  our 
'///  HARDY  ‘‘BLIZZARD  BELT” 
Fruits,  Evergreens,  Ornamen- 
tals. etc.,  with  a mine  of  val 

i uable  information  for  fruit 

^■^■1  growers,  free  for  the  asking. 
Write  today  This  offer  may  be  with 
drawn  later  on.  Make  application  at  | 
once.  There  will  be  a big  demand 

The  Cardner  Nursery  Company, 
Box  719,  Osage.  Iowa. 


SELL  TREES 


W 

f f All  the  leading  Fruit 

Trees,  Shade  Trees, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Grape  Vines,  Plants,  Roses,  etc. 
WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS.  All  Stock 
is  true  to  name,  and  we  guarantee 
satisfaction  on  every  sale.  If  your 
order  isn’t  right  we  make  it  right. 
Deal  direct  and  save  money.' 
Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Ta,lor  Co'  Direct 

Windsor,  Mo.  TO  THE 


Planter 


Newark,  N.  Y. 

All  kinds  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Etc.,  from  grower  to  planter. 
FREE  BOOK. 62  pages,  gives  prices, 
describes  528  varieties,  tells  how 
to  plant  and  care  for  them. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

__  (htrulMi  ^ 


NIWTOf*B  Heave,  Const,  Bta- 
temper  and  Indigestion  Cora. 
A veterinary  speoiQo  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  neommondo  fl.00  per 
tan,  or  dealers,  or  Bxp.  prepaid. 
Tkt  Newton  Remedy  ©•*, 
Teftede,  Okie* 


Strawberry  Growing:  in  the  South. 

Well  do  I remember  the  first  straw- 
berries I ever  saw  grown.  In 
the  year  1882  we  arrived  at  this 
place  from  the  North  and  started 
a fruit  farm,  which  consisted  of 
peaches,  apples,  pears  and  straw- 
berries. The  list  of  varieties  was 
rather  small,  compared  with  the  pres- 
ent list.  The  main  standard  varieties 
then  were  the  old  Wilson  and  Sharp- 
less, two  varieties  which  are  seldom 
found  these  days,  but  at  that  time  we 
thought  they  were  all  right.  Our 
first  plantation  was  of  the  Sharpless 
variety  and  consisted  of  a quarter  of 
an  acre,  which  we  worked  like  a gar- 
den patch  all  summer,  and  late  in  the 
fall  we  took  a turning  plow  and 
turned  the  dirt  from  the  row,  after 
which  we  filled  the  furrow  full  of 
good,  strong  stable  manure;  then 
placing  the  dirt  back,  we  let  them 
rest  until  spring.  When  spring  came 
we  sure  had  as  nice  a patch  of  berries 
as  was  ever  grown.  Some  of  these 
berries  were  so  large  that  twelve 
would  fill  a quart,  but  this  wasn’t  all. 
We  shipped  them  to  St.  Louis,  and  a 
great  many  crates  of  them  sold  for 
$25  per  24-quart  case,  very  few  of 
them  bringing  less  than  $10  per  case. 
This  was  as  fine  a small  patch  of  ber- 
ries as  we  ever  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  raising.  Of  course  we  started  in 
the  business  right  after  this,  and  for 
several  years  we  received  good  prices, 
but  later  the  business  was  overdone, 
and  for  a few  years  there  wasn’t 
much  in  the  business,  but  this  kind 
of  people  soon  dropped  out,  as  they 
tried  to  raise  them  for  50  cents  per 
case  profit,  and  failed.  We  have  been 
growing  berries  all  along  through 
thick  and  thin,  never  being  without 
a berry  patch. 

Some  say  the  business  is  overdone 
at  present,  but  we  say  there  is  just 
as  much  demand  for  good  berries  now 
as  there  was  in  the  early  days;  of 
course  at  smaller  prices,  but  the  way 
we  have  the  strawberry  improved  they 
fruit  so  much  more  than  formerly 
that  we  can  grow  them  for  less  by  far 
than  formerly.  To  show  the  readers 
that  there  is  money  in  the  berry  still, 
I will  give  you  the  profit  that  the 
growers  made  at  Judsonla  in  the  last 
two  seasons.  In  1904  they  cleared, 
above  all  expenses,  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $75,000,  and  we 
never  at  one  time  loaded  more  than 
four  cars  in  a day.  Last  season  was 
not  so  good,  on  account  of  so  much 
rain  at  fruiting  time,  which  caused  so 
very  many  berries  to  rot  on  the  vines; 
but  notwithstanding  this  we  made 
about  $60,000  out  of  our  crop. 

A word  about  fall  planting  of 
strawberries.  Several  years  ago  we 
didn’t  think  about  planting  them  any 
time  except  in  the  spring,  but  not  so 
now.  They  start  to  planting  In  No- 
vember In  the  southern  states,  and 
continue  planting  all  through  the 
winter  when  they  get  an  open  spell 
of  weather.  We  shipped  plants  all 
through  the  winter  last  season  and 
from  the  present  outlook  they  are 
still  planting  heavily. 

While  through  the  coast  country  of 
Texas  last  July,  I found  that  they 
were  In  need  of  rain  very  much,  and 
also  that  the  berry  prospect  was 
rather  slim  for  the  coming  season, 
which  means  a good  deal  to  the  man 
who  had  the  good  luck  to  pull  his 
through  the  drouth.  This  is  the  main 
trouble  with  this  southern  country, 
that  they  have  so  much  dry  weather 
that  they  have  to  plant  every  fall  if 
they  keep  a berry  patch  up  to  the 
standard,  but  in  all  they  told  me  they 
made  money  out  of  their  berries,  and 
I guess  they  do,  for  they  come  on 
the  market  in  January  and  February, 
which  makes  them  a good  open  mar- 
ket all  through,  for  their  crop  is  all 
over  before  we  start  to  shipping. 

I will  give  you  a list  of  standard  va- 
rieties which  are  money-makers 
wherever  planted.  They  are  the  ones 
I grow  for  my  market  berries.  Of 
course  I keep  all  other  varieties,  but 
they  are  for  plants.  This  list  is  for 
the  fruit-grower  who  wants  the  most 
profitable  berries  to  grow. 

First  I will  start  with  the  most  pro- 
lific berry  I have  ever  grown;  not  be- 
cause I originated  it,  but  because  I 
have  found  it  to  be  just  as  I say. 

Almo  (P.) — This  berry  was  found 
by  me  when  the  plant  was  not  over  an 
inch  high.  I took  it  up  and  trans- 
planted it  and  worked  it  well.  I had 
a large  plot  of  seedlings,  and  out  of 
all  this  one  proved  to  be  the  winner. 
After  working  them  well  I got  six 
plants  well  started.  When  the  fruit- 
ing season  came  I watched  them  very 
closely  and  found  that  It  was  a nice, 
smooth  berry.  After  fruiting  I took 


the  plants  up  and  reset  them,  work- 
ing them  so  well  that  I made  some 
350  plants  from  the  six.  Planting 
them  the  next  spring  and  making  a 
good  start,  I introduced  them  the 
next  fall,  which  was  last  fall.  After 
fruiting  them  again  I can  say  they 
are  as  prolific  a berry  as  was  ever 
grown,  none  excepted.  I picked  from 
one  vine  last  spring  eighty  sound 
berries,  which  made  a quart  of  ripe 
and  green  berries  off  of  one  plant. 
Besides  being  productive,  they  make 
one  of  the  largest  plants  grown.  I 
have  grown  them  that  a bunch  of 
them  measured  eighteen  inches  from 
tip  of  roots  to  top  of  plant,  which 
makes  a large  plant,  If  there  is  any 
large  ones.  The  berry  Is  of  a very 
dark  red  color  and  very  firm;  plant 
leaf  is  dark  green,  and  leaves  stand 
up  well,  also  fruit  stems;  they  stand 
four  or  five  inches  from  the  plant, 
making  them  easy  to  pick.  I think 
this  berry  when  know  n will  make 
some  of  the  largest  yields  that  ever 
have  been  made  by  any  strawberry. 

Excelsior  (S.)— This  is  the  early 
berry  of  today.  We  haven’t  found 
any  variety  that  comes  near  ripening 
with  them.  This  berry  was  introduced 
by  J.  C.  Bauer  & Sons  several  years 
ago  under  these  words,  “If  not  as  we 
say,  we  will  refund  your  money,”  and 
I must  say  we  never  had  any  money 
to  refund,  for  all  customers  said  It 
was  just  as  early  as  we  said  it  was, 
and  as  productive  an  early  berry  as 
they  had  grown.  Plant  is  strong 
rooted  and  is  a great  plant  maker, 
but  for  best  results  keep  plants 
thinned.  Berry  is  dark  red  in  color 
and  is  a very  good  shipper;  they  will 
carry  anywhere.  There  has  been  lots 
of  money  made  off  of  the  Excelsior 
since  it  was  introduced.  It  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  Michel  and  Hoff- 
man. If  you  are  wanting  to  plant  a 
berry  for  profit  this  is  one  of  them. 

Klondyke  (S) — This  berry  came 
from  Mississippi  and  seems  to  be  with 
us  to  stay.  They  ripen  with  the  Lady 
Thompson,  and  are  fully  as  large  as 
It,  with  much  better  color.  The  plant 
makes  a nice  growth  and  makes  just 
enough  of  plants  to  make  good  fruit. 
This  berry  has  taken  the  day  in  St. 
Louis  market,  for  they  will  sell  for 
more,  than  most  any  early  variety. 
Berry  is  round  and  of  good  red  color; 
in  all  a nice  shipping  berry. 

Lady  Thompson  (S.) — This  is 
an  old  standard  variety  which  the 
growers  in  this  locality  have  made 
lots  of  money  on.  They  are  sure  crop- 
pers. Berry  is  about  the  size  of 
Klondyke  and  the  plant  growth  is 
ideal,  as  they  haven’t  any  fault.  They 
are  great  drouth  registers  and  will 
pull  through  with  as  many  good 
plants  as  any  variety. 

Texas  (S.) — This  is  a berry  that 
has  not  been  tried  by  some  growers 
and  I think  they  have  missed  it  in 
not  planting  some  of  them,  as  they 
are  a fine  berry;  fruit  Is  large  in  size 
for  an  early  berry,  and  the  plant  is 
very  thrifty  and  large;  they  ripen 
with  Klondyke.  Texas  is  a good 

shipping  berry  and  will  carry  any- 
where. 

Gandy  (S.) — This  is  the  late  berry 
of  them  all;  they  are  ahead  of  any- 
thing I have  tried  In  the  strawberry 
line,  and  you  will  not  miss  anything 
when  you  plant  Gandy  for  late.  The 
plants  are  very  large  and  thrifty, 
making  a good  growth;  berry  is  large, 
some  of  them  growing  so  large  that 
twelve  will  make  a quart.  In  all  they 
are  a good  market  berry. 

Bismarck  (S.) — This  is  a seed- 
ling of  the  Bubach,  the  berry  having 
been  originated  by  the  Bauers.  This 
berry  will  carry  well  and  will  be 
found  to  make  a nice  market  berry; 
fruit  is  large  and  glossy,  making  a 
good  plant. 

Aroma  (S.) — Here  we  have  our 
favorite  mid-season  variety;  they  are 
without  a doubt  the  most  planted  va- 
riety of  them  all.  We  had  more  calls 
for  them  last  season  than  ever  be- 
fore. They  ripen  with  the  Bubach 
and  Bismarck,  only  they  last  longer 
than  either  of  the  varieties.  The 
Aroma  is  here  to  stay,  and  they  are 
making  money  for  all  who  are  plant- 
ing them. 

We  have  given  above  a list  of  the 
varieties  we  have  found  to  be  the 
most  profitable  ones  with  the  grow- 
ers at  this  place  in  the  last  ten  years, 
and  have  tried  to  tell  the  readers  in 
as  small  space  as  possible  what  we 
thought.  This  number  of  varieties 
we  believe  will  do  well  wherever 
tried.  There  are  other  good  kinds, 
but  these  are  our  money-makers. 

JAJHES  A.  BAUER. 

Judsonia,  Ark. 

(Mr.  Bauer  says  Klondyke  is  as 


Your  Profits 

Will  be  greater,  and  you  will 
save  time,  trouble  and  worry, 
as  well,  if  you  let  an  I.  H.  C. 
Gasoline  Engine  do  your 
work.  For  safety,  simplicity, 
durability  and  real  economy, 
both  in  first  cost  and  expense 
of  operation,  the 

1¥¥  f1  Gasoline 
• Engine 

is  in  a class  by  itself.  It  is 
perfectly  practical,  plain  and 
easily  understood — any  bright 
boy  of  12  can  run  it. 

Let  us  prove  to  you  that 
I.  H.  C.  Gasoline  Engines  are 
best  for 

Feed  Cutting,  Wood  Sawing,  Husk- 
ing and  Shredding  or  Shelling 
Corn,  Grinding  Feed,  Pump- 
ing, Churning,  Separa- 
ting, etc. 

and  a hundred  and  one  other  odd 
jobs  about  the  farm  that  use  up  time 
and  energy. 

Vertical  (like  cut,)  2,  3,  5 H.  P. 
Horizontal  and  Portable,  6,  8,  10, 

12,  15  H.  Power. 

Call  on  the  International  Agent  and 
let  him  show  you,  or  write  to  us  for 
catalog  telling  all  about  how  you  can 
save  money  with  the  I.  H.  C.  Gasoline 
Engines. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO. 
OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO. 

(INCORPORATED.) 


RIDEJON  RUBBER 

CENUINE 

Split  Hickory" 

F Top  buggy  guaranteed  solid  rubber 
1 tires.  Everything  of  the  best.  30  days 
free  trial.  2 years  direct  factory-to-you 
[guarantee.  Worth  double  the  price.  Write 
and  tell  us  what  style  vehicle  you  will 
[ buy.  Free  1906  Catalogue.  180  pages, 

100  styles— now  ready. 
t THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFC.  CO 
H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 


GREAT  

FIREPROOF  SAFE  OFFER. 

If  you  will  cut  this  advertise- 
ment out  and  send  to  us  we  will 
send  you  by  return  mail  the 
greatest  fireproof  steel  com  bina- 
tion lock  safe  offer  ever  heard  of. 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 

fireproof  steel  safes  made  in 
the  world;  small,  medium,  large 
and  very  large  safes  ^single  door, 
double  door,  also  outside  and 
inside  door  safes.  A great 
variety  of  sizes,  styles,  shapes 
and  weights,  the  highest  grade 
safes  made  in  the  world  and  at 
prices  about  one-filth  the  prices 
charged  by  others. 

WE  WILL  DELIVER  one-third  what  you  could 

buy  a second  hand  safe  for.  Our  liberal  terms  offer,  our 
six  months’  free  trial  offer,  easy  payment  plan,  our  guaran- 
tee, everything  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail,  postpaid. 
If  you  have  any  use  for  a safe  in  a private  house,  in  a 
store,  factory,  office,  bank  or  elsewhere,  don’t  fall  to 
write  us.  You  will  get  the  most  wonderful  offer  ever 

Address  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  Chicago. 


$60 


48  Park  Street 


GOES  L‘KE  SIXTY 
SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

6AS0LINE 
ENGINES 

for  Pumping, 
CreamSeparator, 
Churn,  Washing  Machine, 
Ice  Cream  Freezer,  etc. 
'.Send  for  catalogue. 

GILSON  MFG.CO. 
Port  Washington, Wls. 


large  as  Lady  Thompson;  Lady 
Thompson  is  as  large  as  Klondyke. 
So  Ihere  you  are. — Ed.) 
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Registered  Letter  or  Bank  Draft.  Send  stamps  only  as  last  resort.  All  remittances 
at  our  risk. 

Unless  otherwise  ordered,  subscriptions  will  commence  with  month  following  date 
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your  remittance. 
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In  discussing  the  failure  of  the  ap- 
ple crop  in  the  Middle  West  for  1995 
it  will  not  do  to  attribute  the  failure 
altogether  to  the  unfavorable  weather, 
for  there  are  many  growers  who  hail 
good  crops  last  season,  in  spite  uf 
these  conditions.  The  Fruit-Grower 
hopes  to  present,  next  month,  an 
article  by  U.  T.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  who°e 
crop  of  apples  last  year  was  the  most 
profitable  he  has  ever  raised.  Let 
us  study  his  treatment  of  his  orchard 
and  see  if  this  does  not  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  results  obtained. 

Horticulture  is  a noble  profession. 
If  we  had  ever  had  any  doubts  on 
this  subject,  they  would  have  been 
removed  after  seeing  the  portraits  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  Illinois  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society  as  ihey  were  shown 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  that  society. 
One  would  have  to  travel  far  and 
wide  to  find  a body  of  men  of  the 
character  of  these  pioneers;  they 
were  men  of  strong  character,  and  it 
was  manifest  in  their  countenances; 
nothing  mean  or  little  about  them. 
Certainly  it  would  seem  that  no  oc- 
cupation should  be  more  elevating 
than  horticulture — and  we,  for  one, 
do  not  believe  any  occupation  tends 
to  make  greater  men  than  growing 
and  caring  for  fruits  and  flowers. 

it 

Advantageous  Position  of  tlte  Farmer. 

In  his  annual  report,  Hon.  James 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
thus  summarizes  the  economic  pos  lion 
of  farmers;  "If  the  farmer’s  economic 
position  in  the  United  States  is  to  be 
condensed  to  a short  paragraph,  it 
may  be  said  that  their  farms  produced 
this  year  wealth  valued  at  $6,4  15,000,- 
000;  that  farm  products  are  yearly 
exported  with  a port  value  of  $Si5,- 
000,000;  that  farmers  have  reversed 
an  adverse  international  balance  of 
trade,  and  have  been  building  up  one 
favorable  to  this  country  by  sending 
to  foreign  nations  a surplus  which  in 
sixteen  years  has  aggregated  $1  2,000,- 
000,000,  leaving  an  apparent  net  bal- 
ance of  trade  during  that  time 
amounting  to  $5,092,000,000  after  an 
adverse  balance  against  manufacturers 
and  other  products  not  agriculture, 
amounting  to  $54  3,000,000,  has  been 
offset.  The  manufacturing  industries 
that  depend  upon  farm  products  for 
raw  materials  employed  2,154,000  per- 
sons in  1900  and  u°ed  a capital  of  $4,- 

132.000. 000.  Within  a decade  farmers 
have  become  prominent  as  bankers 
and  as  money  lenders  throughout 
large  areas;  and  during  the  pa°t  five 
years  prosperous  conditions  and  the 
better-directed  efforts  of  the  farmers 
themselves  have  increased  the  value 
of  their  farms  33.5  per  cent.,  or  an 
amount  approximately  equal  to  $6.- 

153.000. 000.” 

it 

To  Secure  bower  Refrigeration 
Charges. 

The  National  League  of  Commission 
Merchants  has  a committee  at  work 
to  secure  an  amendment  to  the  exist- 
ing laws,  which  shall  reduce  the 
charges  for  refrigeration  service.  This 
committee  h's  outlined  the  plan  which 
is  to  be  urged  upon  Congress.  Under 
the  present  laws,  railway  companies 


are  required  to  have  printed  tariff 
sheets,  showing  the  freight  charges 
in  every  classification.  The  plan  pro- 
posed is  to  require  the  railways  to 
publish,  in  this  same  tariff  sheet,  the 
charges  for  refrigeration.  This  sched- 
ule of  refrigeration  rates  shall  state 
the  actual  cost  per  ton  for  ice  placed 
in  bunkers  of  cars,  at  the  initial  i.  ing 
point,  as  well  as  at  all  other  points 
where  re-icing  shall  be  necessary.  The 
charge  to  the  shipper  shall  be  based 
on  this  price  of  ice.  In  making  out 
freight  bills  the  railway  companies 
shall  state  the  quantity  of  Ice  placed 
in  the  car  at  starting,  and  shall  state 
where  and  when  the  cars  were  re-iced 
and  the  quantity  of  ice  used.  If  a car 
is  delayed  during  transit,  and  this 
delay  necessitates  the  use  of  additional 
ice,  then  this  extra  ice  shall  be  pail 
for  by  the  railway  company  and  not 
by  the  shipper. 

Severe  penalties  are  provided  for 
charging  more  for  ice  than  the  market 
rate,  and  for  charging  for  a greater 
quantity  of  ice  than  is  furnished. 
Notice  this  provision: 

"If  in  publishing  its  icing  rate  a 
carrier  shall  publish  a rate  for  icing 
other  than  the  actual  cost  to  the 
carrier  of  ice  per  ton,  placed  in  the 
car  bunkers,  or  shall  charge  upon  its 
freight  bills  other  than  the  actual 
quantity  placed  in  the  bunkers,  or  if 
a carrier  shall  by  any  secret  arrange- 
ment, understanding  or  otherwise, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  enter  into 
collusion  with  any  party  or  parties 
whereby  a fictitious  price  can  be  or  is 
put  upon  the  cost  of  ice  furnished  for 
refrigeration  of  its  own  or  cars  of 
other  carriers,  the  said  carrier  shall 
for  each  and  every  offense  be  fined 
$5,000  and  $500  for  each  day  of  the 
continuance  of  such  offense.” 

It  would  seem  that  these  changes 
shall  help  to  give  relief,  at  any  rate, 
and  Congress  will  likely  adopt  any 
recommendation  which  meets  with 
President  Roosevelt’s  approval. 

Ravages  of  Gypsy  Moth. 

Charles  W.  Parker  of  Boston,  writes 
us  that  the  brown-tail  and  gypsy 
moths  have  almost  ruined  fruit  and 
shade  trees  in  that  vicinity.  He  says 
that  in  some  localities  this  destruction 
has  been  so  great  that  it  seems  no 
more  fruit  can  be  grown  there,  for  the 
trees  were  entirely  defoliated  by  thess 
insects.  All  the  surrounding  woods 
and  trees  In  parks  were  in  the  some 
condition.  Mr.  Parker  says  that  not- 
withstanding he  spent  more  than  $100 
trying  to  protect  the  trees  on  his 
place,  another  year  like  the  summer 
of  1 905  will  entirely  kill  all  his  trees. 
In  this  connection  It  may  be  said  that 
the  government  has  granted  permis- 
sion to  Import  any  insects  which  prey 
upon  these  moths.  Mr.  A.  H.  Kirk- 
land. formerly  with  the  Bowlcer  Insec- 
ticide Co.,  Is  at  the  head  of  the  state 
commission  to  fight  brown-tail  and 
gypsy  moths. 

¥ 

Notwithstanding  the  subscription 
price  of  The  Fruit-Grower  has  been 
advanced  to  51  a year,  we  guarantee 
that  the  February  number  will  be 
worth  the  year’s  subscription.  That 
is  a fair  proposition,  is  It  not?  And 
yet  we  mean  just  what  we  say.  Send 
your  subscription  today. 


Special  Cash  Premiums 
for  Subscriptions 


Now  that  The  Fruit-Grower’s  sub- 
scription rate  has  been  advanced  to  $1 
per  year,  some  of  our  readers  are  ask- 
ing what  offers  we  will  make  for  clubs 
of  a number  of  subscribers. 

We  will  accept  blocks  of  three  sub- 
scriptions, at  least  one  of  which  must 
be  a new  one,  for  $2.  This  is  three 
subscriptions  for  the  price  of  two. 

This  offer  will  permit  any  of  our 
subscribers  to  renew  their  subscrip- 
tions without  cost,  simply  by  getting 
two  of  their  neighbors  to  Join  in 
sending  in  their  subscriptions,  and 
sending  $2  to  pay  for  three. 

Many  of  our  subscribers  send  in 
clubs  of  new  subscribers  every  winter, 
and  we  trust  they  will  get  up  some 
club’s  this  winter  at  the  above  rate. 

To  get  our  Brother  Jonathan  book- 
lets Introduced  among  readers  of  The 
Fruit-Grower,  we  will  send  one  book- 
let to  every  old  or  new  subscriber  who 
sends  $1  to  pay  for  a year’s  subscrip- 
tion. Where  blocks-of-three  subscrip- 
tions are  sent  in,  under  the  special 
offer  outlined  above,  we  will  send 
three  booklets,  one  to  each  of  the 
subscribers. 

In  accepting  this  offer,  our  readers 
must  claim  the  booklet  at  the  time 
they  send  their  subscription0,  and  they 
must  say  which  booklet  they  desire 
as  a premium. 

Special  Cash  Prizes  for  Largest  Clubs. 

Every  winter  many  of  our  readers 
get  up  clubs  of  new  subscriber0,  from 
among  their  neighbors  and  friends. 
We  hope  that  more  of  them  will  try 
to  raise  clubs  this  winter  than  ever 
before,  and  certainly  our  offer  to  ac- 
cept three  subseri^tions  f’or  *2  allows 
them  a very  liberal  commi°sion. 

In  addition  to  this  commis°ion.  how- 
ever, we  will  allow  special  cash 
prizes  for  the  largest  c’ubs  e°ch 
month.  Separate  conte°ts  will  he  held 
every  month  for  January,  February 
and  March,  as  follows; 

For  the  largest  number  of  sub- 
scribers sent  in  bv  any  one  person 
during  January  we  will  award  a sne- 
clai  cash  prize  of  $20;  for  the  next 
largest  number,  $15;  for  tbe  tb’rd 
largest,  $10;  and  for  tbe  fourth  larg- 
est list.  $5.  Tbi°  same  conte°t  will 
he  roneated  in  February  and  again  in 
March. 

Remember,  too,  that  these  soerial 
prizes  a ra  in  addition  to  tb“  r°gu’ar 
commission  which  our  club-raisers 
will  deduct  from  each  list  of  names 
sent  In. 

In  entering  this  contest,  our  readers 
are  not  required  to  send  all  thMr  sub- 
scribers at  one  time;  stmnlv  notify  us 
when  sending  in  tbe  fir°t  list  th°t  you 
are  trying  for  these  priz°s.  and  we 
will  enter  your  name,  and  mi  sub- 
scriptions you  may  send  after  that 
date  will  bo  credited  to  you.  and  at 
tbe  end  of  tbe  month  the  special 
prizes  will  be  awarded. 

These  special  premiums  should  en- 
courage all  our  readers  to  get  un 
clubs.  Tbe  premiums  wi’1  be  awarded 
every  month  to  persons  who  have  used 
but  very  little  of  their  time.  None 
of  the  clubs  will  be  large — in  fact, 
everyone  will  be  surprised,  when  we 
make  tbe  first  announcement,  at  bow 
small  tbe  clubs  are.  Tbe  Fruit-Grow- 
er’s subscription  list  b°s  been  bu’lt 
up,  not  by  large  clubs,  but  by  many 
^mnll  one®,  and  we  feel  Justified  in 
saving,  from  our  experience,  that  com- 
paratively small  clubs  will  win  the 
cash  premiums  every  month. 

Start  now  to  get  up  a club.  Even 
though  you  do  not  win  one  of  tb° 
cash  premiums,  tbe  commission  you 
will  receive'  on  tbe  subscriptions  you 
secure  will  bav  you  for  youb  wn'k. 
and  you  will  have  helped  in  a good 
cause. 

A supplv  of  sample  copies  will  be 
furplshed  to  all  who  ask  for  same. 
Or  our  subscribers  ran  use  their  own 
papers  to  show  to  their  re'ghhors. 

How  manv  will  trv  to  get  new  sub- 
scribers in  the  January  contest?  Start 
today,  and  If  you  fail  to  win.  vou  will 
have  two  more  chances — February 
and  March. 

Strange  Experiences  With  Emit  Trees. 

T was  much  interested  In  the  state- 
ment of  F.  H.  K.  of  Galesburg.  Til., 
some  months  ago,  regarding  bis  sup- 
posed cherries  on  a plum  tree.  it 
does  s°em  impossible  in  Illinois — but 
in  this  land  of  miracles  It  would 


hardly  surprise  anybody  at  all — I 
mean  if  the  tree  were  growing  in  this 
part  of  Arkansas.  Trees  and  animals 
sometimes  have  spells  of  freakishness, 
and  upset  all  our  knowledge  gained 
by  years  of  experience. 

However,  1 would  not  advise  propa- 
gating that  particular  plum  tree; 
freaks  are  too  uncertain! 

We  have’  a seedling  peach  tree 
which  at  first  bore  a crop  of  common 
looking  red  cling  peaches,  of  average 
quality.  It  is  surrounded  by  seedling 
peach  trees,  no  two  alike.  The  second 
or  third  crop  was  the  same  sort  of 
fruit,  only  on  the  eastern  half  of  the 
tree — all  the  western  half  of  it  was 
loaded  with  fine  yellow  free-stones! 
l’rof.  F.  F.  Mace,  now  of  Coweta, 
Okla.,  will  probably  remember  this, 
as  he  was  here  then  and  examined 
the  fruits.  The  nearest  tree  on  the 
west  was  full  of  fruit  exactly  like  that 
on  the  nearer  side  of  the  freak  tree. 
1 am  positive  the  freak  had  never  been 
"grafted  nor  budded  upon”  by  any 
other  variety,  as  1 planted  the  seed 
from  which  it  sprang,  and  personally 
gave  it  ail  the  human  care  it  ever 
had. 

I was  not  in  jest  when  I alluded  to 
this  region  as  a "land  of  miracles.” 
Let  me  illustrate:  Plums  sometimes 
are  full  of  bloom  two  or  three  separ- 
ate times  in  winter  and  spring,  each 
setting  being  killed  by  frost  or  freeze; 
then  blooming  again  and  producing  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit!  Plum  trees  ara 
very  hardy  here,  entirely  free  from 
black  knot  and  other  plum  diseases, 
and  so  full  of  life  and  power  that  the 
bloom  of  a single  tree  would  be 
enough  for  a hundred  or  more,  if  none 
shed. 

Last  year’s  spring  we  had  a very 
late  freeze,  severe  enough  to  kill  the 
tops  of  old  hickories  and  the  year- 
old  canes  of  grape  vines — yet  we  had 
a heavy  crop  of  plums  and  apples — 
although  the  young  fruit  which  froze 
and  fell  probably  90  or  99  per  cent. 
Plums  look  as  delicate  as  peaches, 
yet  they  often  go  through  sleet  here 
when  the  size  of  small  beans,  as  they 
always  bloom  very  early,  and  this 
region  Is  notorious  for  its  late  frosts 
and  freezes. 

We  have  five  sound,  healthy  cherry 
trees,  now  three  or  four  years  old, 
which  1 produced  from  the  limbs  of 
one  which  had  rotted  off,  above  all  its 
roots,  when  in  full  bloom.  1 trimmed 
off  all  the  larger  limbs  from  one  side, 
and  planted  the  trunk  (which  was 
still  full  of  sap)  horizontally,  with 
just  ,a  bud  or  two  of  each  young, 
tender  twig  peeping  above  ground, 
and  all  the  larger  limbs  deep  under 
the  trunk,  to  take  the  place  of  roots. 
I kept  the  spot  well  watered  for  two 
summers  (the  trunk  no  bigger  than 
a large  chair  post). 

When  I attempted  to  remove  the 
new  sprouted  trees — which  were  the 
size  of  slate  pencils — I anticipated  dif- 
ficulty, and  feared  it  would  require 
all  of  my  skill  and  caution  to  separ- 
ate them  from  the  trunk.  Imagine 
my  surprise  to  find  the  trunk  entirely 
absorbed  and  each  tiny  tree  as  well 
rooted  as  any  seedling,  and  all  sep- 
arated and  distinct  from  each  other. 

Many  years  ago  we  had  a Missouri 
Pippin  apple  tree  about  2V&  inches  In 
thickness  at  the  ground,  which  rotted 
off  above  its  roots  and  fell.  We  split 
the  body  up  about  a foot  to  remove  a 
large  borer,  removed  all  rotten  indi- 
cations and  all  the  larger  limbs,  and 
reset  the  tree — or  what  was  left  of  it. 
It  was  just  leafing  out,  I think.  Yet 
it  lived,  and  for  four  or  five  years  it 
has  been  regularly  producing  fruit. 

Another  apple  tree — a seedling — 
about  three  feet  tail,  fell  over  while 
in  full  leaf,  but  with  one  good  root 
remaining.  It  reset  it,  on  the  same 
spot,  and  it  has  since  grown  like  a 
weed,  and  bears  very  large,  sweet, 
semi-orange  colored  fruit. 

My  Ben  Davis  become  a splendid 
red  in  early  September,  yet  many  of 
them  remain  on  the  trees  uninjured 
by  time  or  heat  until  December,  near- 
ly every  year. 

But  enough  of  this.  I will  conclude 
by  saying  that  I have  found  sulphur 
a very  valuable  friend  in  the  orchard 
and  not  the  least  injurious  the  way  I 
use  it.  Next  time  I will  tell  how,  if 
the  editor  of  The  Western  Fruit- 
Grower  thinks  the  matter  worth  tell- 
ing. L.  R.  MORPHEW. 

Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  R.  R.  Brown’s 
Store. 

it 

Wilmon  Newell,  state  entomologist 
of  Louisiana,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  no  nursery’  stock  can  be  sent 
into  that  state  unless  accompanied  by 
an  approved  inspection  certificate. 
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Hie  Family  Circle. 

How  do  you  like  The  Fruit-Grower 
this  month?  Does  it  look  like  a dol- 
lar magazine  to  you? 

This  is  a subject  of  interest  to  ev- 
ery member  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family  just  now  — especially  to 
Brother  Jonathan. 

Really,  we  feel  quite  proud  of  this 
number,  but  we  expect  the  February 
number  to  be  much  better,  for  It  will 
get  right  down  to  the  practical  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  growers. 

How  do  you  like  our  new  features 
this  month?  How  do  the  women  like 
their  new  department?  The  editor  of 
this  department  is  a stranger  to  most 
of  them,  and  yet  she  introduces  her- 
self very  frankly,  and  Brother  Jona- 
than would  ask  for  her  the  most  kind- 
ly co-operation  of  every  woman  read- 
er of  The  Fruit-Grower.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  receive  brief  letters  from 
our  women  friends,  telling  what  they 
think  of  this  new  feature,  and  offer- 
ing any  suggestions  as  to  how  it 
should  be  conducted. 

And  don’t  forget  those  prize  recipes. 
We  want  the  best  of  them,  the  ones 
you  have  tried  and  found  satisfactory. 
The  men  folks  have  always  been  free 
to  contribute  to  the  columns  of  The 
Fruit-Grower,  and  now  the  women 
have  a chance. 

But  we  want  to  repeat  one  request 
of  the  editor  of  Home  Talk: 

Make  your  letters  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible— boil  them  down — for  the  space 
to  be  devoted  to  this  department  is 
limited. 

HE 

The  matter  of  beautifying  the  farm 
home  is  getting  to  be  a very  impor- 
tant subject  now,  and  the  space  we 
shall  devote  to  this  subject  will  be 
well  utilized.  Perhaps  the  best  ses- 
sion of  the  late  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Horticultural  Society  was  that  devot- 
ed to  this  subject  of  beautifying  the 
home — and  the  members  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  are  just  the  ones  to 
take  the  lead  in  this  work. 

You  will  recall  that  in  our  Decem- 
ber number  we  mentioned  two  books 
which  have  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
ornamenting  the  home  grounds — Mr. 
Harrison’s  book,  “A  Gold  Mine  in  the 
Front  Yard,”  and  Mrs.  Ely’s  book, 
“Another  Hardy  Garden  Book.” 

Well,  the  December  number  was 
scarcely  out  before  we  began  to  hear 
from  these  notices — and  mostly  from 
the  women,  too.  This  shows  the  In- 
creasing interest  in  the  subject. 

Now,  Mr.  Man,  this  does  not  mean 
that  The  Fruit-Grower  shall  have  less 
matter  on  the  subject  of  practical 
horticulture — it  rather  means  that  we 
shall  have  this  other  mater  in  ad- 
dition, so  that  you  will  not  be  neg- 
lected in  the  slightest. 

HE 

Another  feature  of  this  numfc'er  to 
which  we  call  special  attention  is  the 
“Questions  and  Answers”  department. 
Fruit-Grower  readers  have  learned  to 
tell  their  troubles  through  our  col- 
umns, and  by  so  doing  they  not  only 
get  the  advice  of  the  best  authorities 
in  the  scientific  field,  but  they  also 
get  the  help  of  the  practical  growers. 
Look  at  this  department  this  month. 

We  are  glad  to  have  our  readers 
make  use  of  this  department,  and 
would  suggest  that  everyone  should 
read  this  department  every  month. 
Th'e  very  problem  which  perplexes  you 
may  be  answered,  and  if  you  do  not 
keep  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on, 
you  may  ask  us  to  answer  next  month 
a question  which  is  fully  answered  in 
this  issue. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  intended  to 
be  of  help  to  its  readers,  and  if  there 
is  any  way  in  which  we  can  help 
them  we  want  them  to  call  on  us. 
And  if  you  can  help  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  any  brother  member  of  The 
Family  who  asks  for  information, 
send  report  of  your  experience. 

Ht 

Do  all  the  members  of  The  Fam- 
ily remember  what  we  said  about 
mentioning  The  Fruit-Grower  when 
writing  to  advertisers?  We  know 
many  of  them  are — in  fact,  some  of 
them  are  doing  even  better  than  this, 
for  at  least  one  subscriber  wrote  to  a 
certain  firm  and  suggested  that  this 
firm  ought  to  have  an  edvertisement 
in  our  columns — and  we  got  the  ad, 
too. 

Not  everyone  can  do  this.  But  ev- 
ernone  can  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 
when  writing  to  our  advertisers,  and 
by  so  doing  they  will  help  us  im- 
measurably. Will  you  remember  this, 
please? 

And  now  about  the  February  num- 
ber: 


It  will  be  especially  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  spraying  fruit  trees  and 
plants,  and  we  believe  it  will  be  one 
of  the  best  papers  we  have  ever  is- 
sued— in  fact,  we  guarantee  It  to  be 
worth  a year’s  subscription  to  every 
man  with  an  orchard  or  fruit  garden 
— and  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a dollar  a 
year,  too;  so  the  February  number 
will  be  worth  a dollar. 

At  the  different  horticultural  meet- 
ings this  winter  the  discussion  among 
growers  has  developed  the  fact  that 
in  every  community  certain  orchards 
bore  good  crops  of  fruit  for  1905,  and 
almost  invariably  it  has  followed  that 
these  orchards  were  in  a very 
healthy,  thrifty  condition. 

Sometimes  these  orchards  have 
been  healthy  because  they  are  young 
and  are  in  isolated  localities;  but 
most  often  it  has  occurred  that  they 
were  healthy  because  the  growers 
have  sprayed  the  trees  every  season, 
to  keep  Insect  and  fungous  diseases 
from  weakening  the  trees. 

Now,  next  month  we  want  to  hear 
from  some  of  the  best  men  in  the 
country  on  the  subject  of  orchard 
spraying — not  scientific  men  alone, 
but  the  practical  men  who  are  in  the 
business  for  the  dollars  they  can  make 
from  their  fruit  crops.  One  article 
which  has  been  promises  us,  for  in- 
stance, is  by  U.  T.  Cox  of  Ohio,  who 
sprays  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
one  year  with  another;  sprays  when 
he  has  something  to  spray  for,  and 
he  sprays  when  he  is  afraid  he  will 
have  something  to  fight.  At  any  rate, 
Cox  is  an  up-to-date  sprayer,  and  has 
made  the  practice  pay.  This  year, 
with  the  high  prices  of  fruit,  he  had 
the  most  profitable  crop  he  has  ever 
raised,  and  he  will  tell  us  about  it 
next  month. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Perkins,  who  has  an  in- 
teresting article  on  pears  in  this  num- 
ber, says  he  will  try  to  have  an  article 
on  the  details  of  spraying,  as  prac- 
ticed in  his  section,  for  February,  and 


we  are  trying  to  secure  another  from 
Mr.  E.  H.  Shepard  of  Hood  River, 
Ore.,  describing  how  the  work  is  done 
out  there. 

You  know  those  Western  fellows 
have  the  art  of  spraying  down  fine — 
no  more  thorough  work  is  done  any- 
where, and  they  can  give  us  valuable 
pointers. 

Apple  scab  has  been  the  serious 
pest  in  our  orchards  lately,  and  we 
will  have  some  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject from  persons  in  the  Middle  West. 

One  feature  which  would  be  of  in- 
terest next  month  would  be  to  hear 
from  our  readers  who  'have  been  suc- 
cessful in  controlling  apple  scab,  or 
at  least  holding  it  in  check. 

What  has  been  your  experience? 
Jot  it  down,  and  send  it  today,  please. 

Another  thing:  Have  you  tried 

power  sprayer  outfits?  What  kind  of 
power?  Have  you  used  gasoline  en- 
gine? How  did  it  work,  especially  on 
hillsides? 

These  are  practical  questions,  and 
we  want  all  the  light  possible.  By 
the  way,  we  think  we  will  just  offer, 
right  here,  a premium  of  $5  for  the 
best  article  on  use  of  gasoline  engine 
for  power  on  the  farm,  for  sawing 
wood,  grinding  feed,  pumping  water, 
operating  spray  pump — in  fact,  any 
use  to  which  you  have  put  this  power. 

For  the  best  article  on  this  subject, 
to  be  submitted  by  February  1,  we 
will  pay  $5  cash.  Send  your  experi- 
ence, please — not  what  you  would  do 
if  you  had  an  engine,  but  what  you 
have  done  and  are  doing. 

To  come  back  to  the  February 
number:  Of  course,  the  regular  de- 
partments will  be  maintained,  to- 
gether with  the  new  features.  The 
February  number  will  be  larger  than 
this  month’s  issue — and  we  believe  it 
will  be  better  in  every  way.  You 
want  it,  sure. 

HE 

And  now  we  want  to  say  a word 
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about  our  subscriptions.  The  rate  U 
now  $1  a year — and  we  intend  to 
print  a dollar  paper.  But  we  wai 
the  dollar.  See? 

In  every  community  there  are  per- 
sons who  ought  to  read  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  Will  you  see  those  in  your 
neighborhood?  Even  one  new  sub- 
a year,  remember  that  we  accept  three 
subscriptions  for  $2.  Read  the  spe- 
cial offer  on  preceding  page,  and  try 
to  get  up  a club.  We  allow  liberal 
commission,  offer  valuable  premiums 
— and  in  addition  offer  cash  prizes. 
Will  you  not  do  something  in  your 
neighborhodo  ? Every  one  new  sub- 
scriber will  be  appreciated. 

And  if  your  own  time  has  expired, 
renew  it  today,  or  ask  us  to  discon- 
tinue the  paper  to  your  address. 
That’s  the  fair  thing  to  do.  Our 
policy  to  continue  the  paper  to  your 
address  until  ordered  discontinued 
has  been  made  plain — and  every  read- 
er should  either  renew — or  ask  us  for 
a continuance  if  not  convbenient  to 
renew  now — or  ask  to  have  his  name 
taken  from  our  list.  That’s  what  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  right  in  the  matter. 

The  other  day  one  member  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family  wrote  us  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  look  Brother 
Jonathan  in  the  face  until  he  renewed 
his  subscription. 

Now,  brother  reader,  look  over  at 
the  title  page  of  this  January  num- 
ber and  see  the  smiling  countenances 
of  Brothers  Jonathan,  and  send  your 
renewal  today.  Do  what  is  right  in 
the  matter. 

The  year  1905  was  not  as  good  a 
year  as  we  would  have  liked,  in  the 
fruit  line,  but  let  us  hope  and  be- 
lieve 1906  will  be  the  best  we  have 
ever  had. 

That’s  the  way  we  feel  about  it,  at 
any  rate,  and  that  every  member  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  Family  may  have 
a most  prosperous  and  happy  New 
Year,  is  the  heartfelt  wish  of 

BROTHER  JONATHAN. 


Irrigable  Gobernment  Land  in  'Big  Horn  Basin 


The  potato  from  which  this  photograph  wai  taken  was  one  of  seven  (Early  Ohio)  grown  by  Mr.  Elmer  Chatfield,  near  Basin 
City,  and  brought  by  him  to  the  office  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Ellis  in  that  town,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  me.  Tho  smallest  weighed  three 
pounds  and  the  largest  four  pounds  hence  this  fellow  is  “only  an  average.”  When  one  orders  this  sort  of  vegetable  at  his  meals, 
in  that  town,  he  would  best  call  for  “some  potato,”  not  for  “potatoes” — unless  he  is  a very  large  person  and  very  hungry.  Other 
vegetables,  alfalfa,  wheat,  oats,  sugar  beets  and  other  products  of  the  Basin  farms,  are  equally  excellent. 


To  Fruit-Grower  Readers: 

I was  in  Big  Horn  Basin  again  the  first 
of  December,  coming  away  on  the  10th. 
About  half  the  grading  for  the  B.  & M.  R. 
R.  extension,  which  traverses  the  lands  I am 
settling,  was  then  completed,  and  work  in 
progress  in  many  places  simultaneously.  The 
Basin  was  undergoing  a spell  of  unusually 
cold  weather,  delaying  both  canal  and  R.  R. 
work  somewhat.  The  canal  work  was  most 
affected  by  temporarily  putting  the  steam 
excavators  out  of  business.  There  was  also 
a shortage  of  teams  to  carry  on  the  great 
amount  of  work  in  progress  and  in  the  rival- 
ry betwen  canal  and  railroad  to  get  the 
laborers,  the’ railroad  was- in  the  lead. 

Additions  were  made  to  the  canal  forces, 
however,  so  that  the  superintendent  guar- 
anteed to  move  not  less  than  3,000  cubic 
yards  of  earth  per  day,  continuously,  from 
December  10th. 

Trains  were  crowded  and  it  was  only  by 
wiring  48  hours  In  advance  that  my  party 
had  satisfactory  hotel  accommodations  and 
conveyance  without  delay  from  the  railroad 
to  our  destination.  There  seems  to  be  about 
such  a rush  all  the  time  now  as  there  was 
on  excursion  dates  last  spring.  The  conduc- 
tor on  our  train  from  Toluca  into  the  Basin 
(a  mixed  train  now  daily,  last  spring  ran 
but  S times  per  week),  complained  that 
though  he  had  been  taking  all  the  loads  in 
with  him  each  day  that  his  engine  could 
haul,  yet  he  had  had  to  get  his  loads  for 


that  day  out  from  among  80  cars  of  R.  R. 
material  for  the  Basin  extension  which  had 
accumulated,  over  and  above  his  ability  to 
move  same  into  the  Basin.  An  extra  freight 
train  per  day  has  been  put  on  to  help  han- 
dle the  business. 

I was  accompanied  on  the  trip  by  four 
men  from  Eastern  Kansas.  Two  of  them 
wfent  to  work  on  the  morning  after  arrival 
and  remained;  one  getting  $4  a day  as  a 
mechanic  and  the  other  $66  a month  and 
board  with  a canal  gang.  All  four  are  to 
take  land  and  one  of  those  who  returned 
will  resign  the  office  of  postmaster  of  his 
town  and  dispose  of  his  Kansas  property  as 
soon  as  possible  to  return  to  the  Basin  to 
locate,  and  will  take  quite  a colony  with 
him  of  persons  who  were  awaiting  the  re- 
sult of  his  visit. 

The  experience  with  this  party  was  typi- 
cal. Beginning  with  last  spring,  and  up  to 
this  time,  every  person,  without  a single  ex- 
ception, that  I have  taken  to  the  Basin  to 
see  the  lands,  has  come  to  the  same  deci- 
sion, bearing  out  my  claim  for  that  region 
that  the  Inducements  in  the  way  of  claims, 
values  and  prospects  are  so  great  that  no 
sensible  man  who  once  sees  for  himself  will 
hesitate  longer.  It  was  out  of  the  question 
for  any  definite  selection  of  land  to  be 
made,  but  before  half  the  irrigable  tract  was 
passed  over,  in  less  than  one  day  after  ar- 
rival on  the  ground,  these  men  saw  that  the 
quality  of  the  land  is  so  uniform  and  the 


value  of  any  part  of  it  so  good  that  they 
were  willing  to  accept  my  assurance  that 
they  should  all  have  a satisfactory  allot- 
ment. 

This  ad  is  written  as  part  of  my  series  in 
The  Fruit-Grower,  beginning  with  February 
last.  Any  persons  who  have  not  read  the 
others,  can  get  all  details  from  my  free 
booklet,  which  will  be  promptly  mailed  on 
request,  to  yourself  and  to  any  other  per- 
sons whom  you  would  like  to  have  a copy. 
Those  who  could  avail  themselves  of  this 
proposition  and  fail  to  do  so,  make  a great 

J.  W.  GREGORY,  619  Edmond  St., 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


FROM  BASIN  CITY  NEWSPAPER. 

J.  W.  Gregory  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  selling 
agent  for  the  Big  Horn  Canal  and  Irriga- 
tion Co.,  has  gotten  out  a very  neat  and 
attractive  folder  concerning  the  material  re- 
sources of  Big  Horn  Basin,  and  we  desire 
to  state,  unsolicited,  that  the  half  has  not 
yet  been  told,  even  in  this  very  compre- 
hensive pamphlet.  We  would  suggest  that 
those  who  wish  to  be  informed  concerning 
the  lands  of  this  Basin,  send  to  Mr.  Gregory 
for  a copy  of  this  folder.  Every  word  con- 
tained in  it  can  be  substantiated  by  the 
people  living  here. — Big  Horn  Co.  Rustler, 
Basin  City,  Wyo. 
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Decorating  the  Home 
Grounds 


Decorating  the  Home  Grounds. 

A fundamental  requirement  in  the 
ornamentation  of  the  home  grounds 
is  a definite  planting  plan  to  work 
from.  Satisfactory  results  in  any  line 
are  attained  only  as  a result  of  care- 
ful planning  and  an  intelligent  execu- 
tion of  the  same.  That  the  home  itself 
should  be  the  fundamental  element  In 
the  landscape  picture,  everyone  will 
concede;  yet  how  often  it  is  that  the 
planting  is  done  in  such  a manner  as 
to  largely  obscure  and  hide  the  dwell- 
ing. Under  these  conditions,  the  ob- 
ject which  should  stand  out  first  and 


health,  and  the  close  planting  of 
trees  about  the  building  tends  to  pro- 
duce a damp,  miasmatic  atmosphere, 
which  is  very  often  responsible  for 
the  doctor’s  bill. 

Also,  by  this  method  of  planting, 
the  future  care  of  the  lawn  is  greatly 
simplified,  as  a large  part  of  it  is  open 
and  can  be  cut  without  difficulty  with 
a horse  mower,  if  necessary.  While 
the  details  will  be  governed  largely 
by  one’s  location  and  immediate  sur- 
roundings, yet  there  are  a few  funda- 
mental principles  which  should  al- 
ways be  observed  in  planting  a lawn. 

Briefly,  these  are  flank  planting, 
by  which  the  greater  portion  of  the 
trees  and  shrubbery  is  kept  along  the 
sides,  with  an  open  stretch  of  green 
sward  in  front  of  the  building.  On 
the  sunny  side,  one  or  two  trees  may 
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Poorly  Planted  Yard 


foremost  in  the  picture  becomes 
buried  in  a jungle  of  trees.  No  won- 
der the  architect  frequently  objects 
to  the  presence  of  trees  about  the 
house  when  they  produce  this  effect. 
Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  such  re- 
sults are  merely  the  effect  of  poor 
planning,  and  are  not  in  any  sense  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  lawn 
planting.  Hence  the  importance  of  a 
clearly  defined  plan  at  the  outset.  In 
formulating  this  plan,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  dwelling  or 
home  is  the  point  of  central  interest. 
It  should  be  the  chief  figure  in  our 
picture,  and  the  grass,  trees  and 
shrubbery  are  simply  the  background 
and  framework.  The  views  from  the 
porch,  sitting  room  or  other  place  of 
special  interest  should  be  preserved 
and  vistas  provided,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  points  beyond.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  planting  should  be 
along  the  sides  or  what  is  termed 
‘‘flank  planting.” 

The  accompanying  illustrations  will 
give  one  a general  idea  of  what  is  here 


be  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  shade 
near  the  house;  also  along  the  base  of 
the  building  low  shrubbery,  such  as 
Bridal  Wreath,  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  filling  in  corners  and  to 
relieve  the  foundation  line.  A few 
vines  about  the  porch  will  also  af- 
ford shade  and  comfort  and  add  much 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  picture. 
On  tire  other  hand,  there  are  the 
same  objections  to  the  use  of  vines 
as  to  trees,  if  they  exist  in  such 
abundance  as  to  form  a dense  cover 
about  the  building  and  cut  out  the 
sunshine  and  interfere  with  the  cir- 
culation of  air. 

The  home,  as  it  stands  alone  on  the 
prairie,  presents  an  exceedingly  bar- 
ren and  monotonous  picture.  Thq) 
building  itself  is  very  materially  im- 
proved in  its  setting  by  the  presence 
of  trees  about  the  sides  and  also  in 
the  rear  as  a background  for  the  pic- 
ture. In  the  background  planting, 
however,  one  should  be  guided  large- 
ly by  location.  In  many  places  planta- 
tion of  evergreens  will  serve  as  a 
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Proper  Planting — About  the  Sides,  with  Open  Lawn 


meant.  One  illustration  shows  trees 
and  shrubs  planted  promiscuously  in 
the  yard,  with  no  attempt  at  correct 
planting  of  the  same.  The  other 
plan  shows  what  the  trees  and 
shrubs  are  massed  about  the  sides  of 
the  lawn  and  at  the  back,  thus  form- 
ing a pleasing  frame  for  the  central 
object  in  the  picture — the  house  and 
the  open  lawn. 

Aside  from  the  landscape  features, 
from  the  standpoint  of  home  sanita- 
tion it  is  a mistake  to  densely  shade 
the  house  with  trees.  An  abundance 
of  sunshine  and  a free  circulation  of 
air  are  always  essential  to  good 


shelter  belt  or  windbreak,  and  will 
add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the 
home  and  also  reduce  the  fuel  bill, 
as  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  a 
satisfactory  temperature  where  the 
building  is  thoroughly  exposed  to  the 
sweep  of  the  winds. 

The  planting  of  the  home  grounds 
logically  presents  two  distinct  prob- 
lems: First,  the  selection  of  material 
or  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  will 
thrive  and  give  satisfactory  results 
in  a given  locatlity;  and,  second,  the 
arrangement  and  grouping  of  this 
material  in  such  a manner  as  to  pro- 
duce a pleasing  and  harmonious  pic- 


Plant  Select  Trees 


Station  force.  This  inspection  takes  place  twice  a year.  P 

GET  TWO  THINGS  for  SURE 


Get  stock  that’s  healthy,  vigorous,  strong  rooted  and  bred  for  bear- 
ing, and  get  varieties  true  to  name.  Here’s  a great  apple  future  if  you 
get  your  stock  from  Harrison’s.  Rome  Beauty,  Ben  Davis,  Grimes 
Golden,  Gano,  M.  B.  Twig,  N.  W.  Greening,  Stark,  Stay  man,  Winesap, 
They  are  a few  of  the  standard  kinds  we  always  recommend.  Let  us  help 
make  out  your  list  from  100  varieties  and  over  half  a million  trees. 

We  Lead  the  World  in  Teach  Trees 

You  plant  a peach  orchard  just  once.  Don’t  make  a mistake.  Buy 
your  peach  trees  where  climate  produces  the  best.  Here’s  goodness: 
Ray,  the  great  market  peach,  wliieh  hears  every  year;  Elberta,  Chairs, 
Crawford  Late,  Carman.  We  can  supply  you  superb  tree  stock  in  any 
variety  worth  planting. 

OUR  OTHER  ERUITS  include  Pears,  Plums,  Grapes,  Cherries, 
Strawberries  and  Asparagus. 


Handsome  -1906  catalog,  giving  particulars,  comes  free.  Ask  for  it. 


Harrison’s  Nurseries  B3°x  Berlin,  Md. 


Late  Fall  & Winter 
Speciaties 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS — Nebraska  and  Kansas  grown. 
APPLE  GRAFTS— Piece  and  Whole  Root. 

FRUIT  TREE  STOCKS— Imported— French  Pear,  Mahaleb, 
Mazzard,  Myrobolan,  Quince. 

FRUIT  TREE  STOCKS— American  Grown — French,  Japan 
and  Kieffer  Pear.  Americana  Plum  Stocks. 

FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS — Complete  Stock. 

Winter  Wholesale  Trade  List  Now  Ready 

The  Shenandoah  Nurseries 

D.  S.  LAKE,  Propr.  Established  1870  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


Hundreds  of  acres  devoted  to  growing  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  shrubs,  plants,  roses,  etc. 
Everything  for  the  orchard,  lawn  or  park. 

Greening's  Catalog,  the  most  elaborate 
of  its  kind  in  circulation;  sent  postpaid  for  25c. 

Greening's  Fruit  Growers’  A,  Land- 
scapers' Guide,  5 booksin  one,  condensed 
for  busy  people;  all  about  Fruit  Growing,  Mar- 
keting, Tree  Insects  and  Diseases,  and  How  to 
Improve  the  Home  Surroundings.  Free  with  every 
$10.00  order  or  mailed  for  50  cents. 

Agents  Wanted,  Good  Pay,  Steady  Em- 
ployment, Fine  Specialties. 

Bros.  Nursery  Co..  Monroe.  Mich. 


TREES,  PLANTS,  ETC. 

We  have  an  unusually  fine  stock  of  One-Year-Old  and  June  Bud  Peach 
Trees.  One  and  Two-Year-Old  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry  and  Plum  Tree*, 
Grape  Vines.  Shrubbery.  Roses,  etc.  Also  all  kinds  of  Small  Fruit 
Plants.  Strawberry  Plants  by  the  Million.  Send  for  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  before  you  buy.  Get  our  low  delivered  price#. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


NEWKIRK  NURSERY 

Full  line  of  Nursery  stock.  Special  low  prices 
on  Soft  Maple,  3 vrs.,  12  to  15  feet.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  # 

ALBERT  MATHIS,  Prop.  Newkirk,  Okla. 


S'^STUMPPULL 


W.Smith  Grubber  Co 
LACROSSE.  WIS„U, 
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ture  as  a whole.  In  selecting  a list 
of  plants,  beauty  and  hardiness  are 
first  requisites,  especially  the  latter, 
as  nearly  every  plant,  where  it  thrives 
and  does  well,  possesses  certain  points 
of  beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  noth- 
ing detracts  more  from  the  thrift 
and  good  appearance  of  a place  than 
the  presence  of  sickly  and  unhappy 
plants,  which  belong  to  some  other 
latitude.  Many  make  the  mistake  of 
attempting  to  grow  a list  of  Eastern 
shrubbery,  which  may  be  of  most 
excellent  merit  for  Eastern  condi- 
tions, but  is  entirely  worthless  for  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  I refer  especially 
to  such  plants  as  the  Rhododendron, 
Azalea  and  Mountain  Laurel. 

Spireas  — These  are  low-growing 
shrubs,  which  are  perfectly  hardy  and 
blossom  in  great  profusion.  The 
earliest  flowering  form  is  the  Spirea 
arguta,  which  blossoms  the  last  of 
April,  and  is  a very  attractive  shrub. 
This  is  followed  by  the  Bridal 
Wreath  (Spirea  Van  Houtii),  which 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  decor- 
ative shrubs  for  the  Middle  West. 
This  shrub  reached  the  height  of 
about  three  and  one-half  to  four  feet 
and  forms  a dense,  compact,  bushy 
gr.owth,  and  is  especially  satisfactory 
for  planting  about  the  base  of  the 
porch  and  corners  of  the  building. 
The  flowers  are  white  in  color  and 
borne  in  great  profusion  in  the  late 
spring.  A valuable  native  form  for 


alone.  They  should  be  grouped  in] 
masses. 

Barberry — The  most  valuable  orna-J 
mental  hedge  plant  for  the  Middle] 
West  is  the  dwarf  barberry.  This] 
produces  a thick,  dense,  compact/ 
growth,  stands  pruning  well  and  is]] 
perfectly  hardy,  both  to  summer’s 
heat  and  winter’s  cold.  If  you  wish 
a flower  hedge,  use  the  purple-leaved 
barberry.  This  also  bears  bright  red 
berries,  which  are  attractive  through- 
out the  winter,  and  in  the  fall  the 
foliage  turns  a deep  copper  tinge, 
which  is  very  beautiful. 

Weigela  Rosea  — This  shrub  is 
about  four  feet  in  height  and  pro- 
duces a great  profusion  of  rust-tint- 
ed flowers,  which  appear  the  latter 
part  of  May. 

Climbers — In  this  class  the  Prairie 
Queen  and  Crimson  Rambler  roses  de- 
serve special  mention.  The  Virginia 
creeper  and  bitter  sweet  and  Chinese 
Wistaria  are  also  excellent.  The  ac- 
companying illustration  is  made  from 
a photograph  of  a good  specimen  of 
Chinese  Wistaria. 

A.  T.  ERWIN. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College. 
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What's  the  Matter  With  the  Renter? 

When  I got  married  some  thirty 
years  ago  and  started  out  on  my  own 
hook,  I did  just  what  thousands  of 


late  summer  flowering  is  the  Meadow 
Sweet  (Spirea  Douglassi). 

Lilac  s — This  is  a well-known 

group  and  a general  favorite,  yet 
there  are  a number  of  newer  varie- 
ties that  are  decidedly  superior,  both 
in  blossom  and  foliage,  to  the  older 
sorts,  that  should  be  planted.  Charles 
X. — A variety  with  large  leaves; 
flowers  borne  in  panicles,  of  a red- 
dish purple  color;  a very  attractive 
sort.  Ludwig  Spath — A hybrid  vari- 
ety of  German  origin,  and  a superior 
sort;  flowers  unusually  large  and  of 
a dark  purple  shade.  Lamarck — 
Flowers  very  double  and  of  a rosy 
lilac  tinge.  Marie  Legraye — Plant 
dwarf;  flowers  large  and  creamy 
white;  the  finest  white  variety  that  I 
have  seen. 

June  Berry  — This  is  perfectly 
hardy  throughout  the  Northwest,  and 
is  especially  prized  for  its  snowy  white 
blossoms,  which  appear  the  latter 
part  of  April,  and  are  a welcome  har- 
binger of  spring. 

Nine  Bark — This  is  a tall  shrub  with 
ragged  orange-colored  bark,  with 
white  flowers,  followed  by  bladder- 
like seed  pods,  wh'ch  are  a deen  scar- 
let hue  and  very  showv  in  mid-sum- 
mer. 

Tamarix  — This  shrub  is  prized 
especially  for  its  foliage,  which  is 
deeply  cut  and  somewhat  suggestive 
of  the  asparagus  in  character.  The 
variety  commonly  planted  in  the  East 
is  worthless  here,  but  the  Amurensis 
is  a valuable  shrub  for  the  West.  It 
is  apt  to  winter  kill  somewhat,  but 
sprouts  vigorously  from  the  roots  each 
spring. 

Purple  Fringe,  or  Smoke  Tree — - 
This  is  much  admired  on  account  of 
its  large  clusters  of  plume-like  flow- 
ers of  a dull  reddish  tint,  which  ap- 
pear about  the  middle  of  June.  It  is 
a species  of  Sumach,  and  is  a very 
attractive  shrub. 

Mock  Orange,  or  Philadelphus — 

This  is  often  erroneously  called  the 
Syringa,  a term  which  should  not  be 
used  for  this  plant,  as  it  is  the  bo- 
tanical name  of  the  Lilac.  The  Mock 
Orange  is  valuable  for  mass  planting. 
The  plant  is  naturally  of  an  open, 
scraggly  growth,  and  lacks  somewhat 
in  symmetry  and  hence  does  not  make 
an  attractive  species  when  planted 


others  do  every  year,  or  I might  say 
what  they  must  do.  I rented  a farm, 
bought  tools,  implements  and  teams 
on  time  and  started  in  with  a strong 
heart  and  arm.  After  two  years  of 
hard  work  we  gathered  up  the  paid 
for  and  partly  paid  for  stuff  and 
made  a sale.  Came  out  ahead  only  a 
few  dollars  for  two  years’  hard  work. 

Then  I went  to  railroading  and  have 
never  farmed  since.  I have  had  near- 
ly thirty  years  in  which  to  figure 
out  why  I did  not  come  out  better  on 
the  farm.  I think  I have  it  figured. 

The  trouble  with  me  then,  and  with 
many  renters  right  now,  was  that  I 
had  my  investments  in  things  that 
were  decreasing  in  value.  In  most  in- 
stances I was  paying  interest  on  things 
that  were  decreasing,  burning  the 
candle  at  both  ends,  as  it  were.  F'or 
instance,  I was  paying  interest  on 
money  invested  in  horses,  machinery 
and  other  things  that  were  getting  less 
valuable  all  the  time.  It  took  the 
proceeds  from  my  labor  to  keep  up 
the  losses. 

Like  many  others  did  then,  and  do 
yet,  I depended  on  selling  the  raw 
product.  The  grain  and  hay  was 
marketed,  the  live  stock  consisted  of 
horses  principally,  and,  except  their 
feed,  all  the  grain  was  marketed. 

After  nearly  thirty  years  of  medi- 
tation I have  come  to  this  conclusion: 
Renters  farm  too  much  land,  go  in 
debt  too  much  and  do  not  keep 
enough  profitable  stock.  Surplus 
work  horses  do  not  produce,  even 
those  that  are  used,  beyond  the  labor, 
are  poor  investments.  A yard  full  of 
machinery  does  not  produce  beyond 
a few  weeks’  use. 

If  I were  going  to  try  it  over  I 
would  be  a crank  on  producing.  Ev- 
erything would  have  to  gain  in  value 
or  add  to  itself  in  some  way.  My 
team  would  be  brood  mares,  would 
try  to  shift  my  little  investments  to- 
wards buying  a good  cow  and  more 
of  them  as  fast  as  I could.  The 
premises  would  be  adorned  with  some 
good  brood  sows  and  I would  help  the 
other  half  out  with  the  hen  business. 

Yes,  I would  have  to  have  a wagon 
and  some  implements,  that’s  true,  but 
I would  make  one  wagon  do,  and 
when  I bought  implements,  would 
need  them  first.  After  getting  these 


Ithings  I would  go  to  a little  more  ex- 
pense and  keep  them  under  cover. 
jWould  try  to  make  them  last  ten 
[years  instead  of  three  or  four. 

I have  it  figured  that  renters  on 
'the  average  have  from  $1,000  to  $2,- 
000  tied  up  in  poor  investments,  and 
that  in  most  instances  it  takes  his  en- 
tire earnings  to  keep  up  the  losses  or 
shrinkage  in  values.  Also  that  inso- 
much as  he  depends  on  selling  grain 
for  the  income,  his  pay  days  are  too 
far  apart.  He  spends  what  it  comes 
to  before  he  gets  it,  or  in  other  words, 
after  all,  he  gets  no  money  to  spend 
as  he  wishes. 

Looking  through  a combination  of 
front  sights  and  hind  sights,  my  ad- 
vice to  any  young  man  would  be  to 
keep  his  investments  in  things  that 
produce  or  increase  in  value,  just  as 
much  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

I do  a manufacturing  mail  order 
business,  and  through  my  correspond- 
ence with  people  in  .all  parts  of  the 
country,  that  are  in  all  professions, 
object  lessons  of  great  value  come  to 
my  notice.  Let  me  mention  two  in- 
stances: An  old  man,  past  65,  lost  his 
companion.  He  had  been  renting  here 
and  there  and  dickering  around  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  His  wife  had 
been  helping  all  that  an  aged  person 
could.  After  he  was  alone,  their  two 
cows  and  some  hens  became  company 
for  him;  in  a little  while  he  discov- 
ered that  they  were  bringing  in  a 
small  revenue  every  day.  This  hap- 
pened four  years  ago.  Today  he  has 
seven  Jersey  cows  and  500  Leghorn 
hens,  and  is  making  more  money 
than  any  renter,  or  in  fact  any  farmer 
in  that  locality.  He  does  nothing  but 
play  with  the  cows  and  hens;  he  calls 
it  play,  and  I can  be  excused  for  do- 
ing the  same.  This  is  no  fairy  tale 
by  any  means.  I have  mentioned  him 
in  my  articles  before  and  gave  his 
name,  but  it  served  to  burden  him 
with  correspondence. 

Another  instance  started  three  years 
ago.  A man  owed  a mortgage  of 
$1,600  on  his  farm,  had  never  been 
able  to  meet  it.  Three  years  ago  his 
last  boy  married  and  moved  to  him- 
self. In  his  correspondence  he  stated 
that  he  was  broken  down  in  health, 
wanted  to  know  what  I thought  of  his 
prospect  of  making  a living  at  poul- 
try raising  and  renting  out  the  farm. 
He  stated  that  he  had  a fifteen-acre 
orchard  that  he  could  retain.  I ad- 
vised him  to  try  it,  but  to  keep  some 
of  his  best  cows  and  some  brood  sows. 
He  went  ahead  and  made  a sale.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sale  cut  60  per  cent 
out  of  the  mortgage.  A recent  letter 
from  my  old  friend  states  that  he  is 
out  of  debt,  has  eight  good  cows,  a 
horse,  some  hogs  and  lots  of-  chick- 
ens. 

I mention  these  two  particular 
cases  for  the  reason  that  in  both  in- 
stances the  men  were  practically 
worn  out  with  hard  work  and  as  a 
last  recourse  and  as  a drowning  man 
grabs  at  a straw,  they  accidentally 
discovered  a better  way -to  make  some 
money.  M.  M.  JOHNSON. 

Clay  Center,  Neb. 
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Don’t  get  Angry 

with  your  razor.  It  has  a 
temper  of  its  own.  It 
will  work  well  if  you  use 

WILLIAMS’  iHm 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for2-cent  stamp.  Write  for  ‘The 
Shavers  Guide  and  How  to  Dress 
Correctly.” 

The  J.  B Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Choice 


Nursery 


Stock 


AT 


Wholesale 


Send  us  a List  of  Your  Wants  and  we  will  rnalre  you 
our  Lowest  Prices— WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Write  us  today  and  be  convinced. 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

Hart  Pioneer  Nurseries 

Fort  Scott,  Kansas.  Box  I 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

at  Small  Cost  with 

| Wilson’s  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1 to  40  H.  P.  Also  Bone  Cut- 
ters. hand  and  power,  for  the  poul- 
trymen ; Farm  Feed  Mills,  Gra* 
hum  Flour  Hand  Mills,  Grit  and 
Shell  Mills.  Send  for  catalogue. 
WILSON  It  BOS.,  Sole  Mfrs., 
Dept.  O Easton.  Pa. 

DEMP5TER  IMPROVED 
" .STEEL  WIND  MILL 


’THEY  STOP  THE 
l\KOI5t  AND  LESSEN  THE  WEAR 
LATEST.  STRONGEST.  BEST. 
FACTORY.  BEATRICE.  NEa 


Greatest  bargain 
on  a galvanized 
steel  windmill 
ever  offered. 

Royal  Crown 

Full  guarantee.  Send 
for  free  catalog.  Windmills,  Towers, 
[ Tanks,  Feed  Cookers,  Grinders.  Corn 
] Shelters,  etc.  WINGER  & JOHNSON. 
9157  Commercial  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


! Sweep  Feed  I 

VlU'  Grinder.  | 


To  Prevent  Hogs  from  Rubbing  Trees. 

J.  T.  Swan,  Auburn,  Neb.,  write3 
that  he  has  100  acres  of  orchard 
planted  to.  red  clover.  He  allows  his 
hogs  to  run  in  the  orchard,  and  does 
not  believe  their  rooting  will  be  in 
any  way  injurious — in  fact,  rather 
beneficial.  And  to  prevent,  the  hogs 
from  rubbing  the  trees  he  describes 
his  plan  as  follows: 

“For  large  trees  I take  a 16-penny 
nail  and  flatten  the  end  to  a chisel 
point;  this  is  driven  head  first  into 
the  tree;  others  are  driven  in,  mak- 
ing a zigzag  row  about  a foot  from 
the  ground,  about  half  the  length  of 
the  nails  protruding.  For  smaller 
trees  use  smaller  nails.  These  nails 
will  keep  the  hogs  from  rubbing  the 
trunk  and  will  not  injure  the  tree.” 
Mr.  Swan  adds  that  the  greatest 
bng-catcher  on  earth  is  the  guinea. 
He  says  they  rogm  over  the  entire 
orchard  and  are  sure  death  to  all  in- 
sects that  come  in  their  way. 

■5j£ 

Fruit-Grower  as  an  Advertising  Me- 
dium. 

H.  E.  Rowley,  Lacon,  111.,  writes: 
“My  Experience  has  been  that  The 
Fruit-Grower  is  the  best  advertising 
medium  of  all  the  papers  of  its  class. 
It  brings  more  replies,  and  more  of 
them  result  in  orders,  than  any  other 
paper  I have  tried.  You  know  I have 
used  The  Fruit-Grower  a good  many 
times,  which  is  pretty  good  evidence 
of  my  appreciation  of  the  paper.” 


(li-oo  Galvanized 
Steel  Wind  I 


We  manufacture  all  sizes 
styles.  It  will 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate. Write 
for  catalog  and 
price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

603  Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 
prices. 

419  West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


RHODES  MFG 


Nursery  Stock 

We  can  fill  your  wants  in  Strawberry,  Rasp- 
berry and  Blackberry  Plants.  Grapes,  Currants, 
Gooseberries.  Trees,  etc.,  for  Fall  or  Spring 
delivery.  Write  us  your  wants  and  we  will 
endeavor  to  please  you. 

ELMHURST  NURSERIES, 

M.  E.  Chandler,  Prop.  Argentine,  Kan. 

Every^Corn  Picker 

should  write  for  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
the  largest  line  of  WRISTLETS,  FINGER  PEGS, 
THUMB,  CENTER  and  WRIST  HOOKS,  single 
or  double,  which  are  invented  by  an  EXPERT 
HUSKER  and  also  the  kind  which  made  Cbas. 
A.  Rennack  famous  by  husking  over  200  bus.  in  10  hours. 
R.  N.  THOMAS,  MANUFACTURER, 
Shenandoah.  Iowa. 

PECAN  IKEtb 

A MTk  MI T'T'C  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  awarded 
U 11U  IO  our  Nut-  and  Tree  exhibits  St 
Louis.  1901.  Hig-h  grade  budded  and  grafted  trees  of  all 
best  varieties.  770  acres  in  pecans.  Write  for  catalog  "A” 
WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  A VALU- 
ABLE TREATISE  UPON  PECAN  CULTURE. 
THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO.,  Inc. 

* De  Witt  Georein. 
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Outlook  for  Apple  and  Tear 
Qrolving  in  Nell?  Mexico 

By  PARKER  EARLE.  V^osloell.  Nelo  Mexico 


In  discussing  apple  and  pear  cul- 
ture in  New  Mexico,  which  the  title 
of  my  paper  calls  for,  I would  by  no 
means  intimate  that  the  other  fruits 
of  temperate  climates  do  not  succeed 
as  well  as  the  two  which  I have 
named.  For  they  do.  There  is  no 
country  of  the  world  where  finer 
peaches  are  grown  than  in  our  moun- 
tain territory,  and  their  future  com- 
mercial importance  is  possibly  very 
large.  It  is  equally  true  of  the  Eu- 
ropean class  of  plums  and  of  the 
European  grapes.  But  the  limits  of 
this  paper  forbid  my  considering 
these  delightful  fruits,  the  true  story 
of  which  must  wait  for  some  future 
occasion. 

Orchard  fruits  are  grown  in  New 
Mexico,  mostly  in  small  orchards,  be- 
tween the  altitudes  of  a little  over 
three  thousand  feet  to  a little  over 
seven  thousand  feet.  But  the  most 
important  orchards  are  a little  less 
than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
Here,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ros- 
well, are  many  apple  orchards  of  mod- 
est size — from  five  to  forty  acres — but 
only  one  planned  on  the  ambitious 
scale  sometimes  seen  in  the  Central 
states.  The  oldest  orchard  here  is 
twenty-five  years  planted.  The  pear 
orchards  are  all  small — the  oldest 
trees  being  less  than  twenty  years. 

But  enough  has  been  done  to  es- 
tablish the  possible  commercial  im- 
portance of  both  of  these  fruits.  This 
possible  importance  appears,  not  be- 
cause there  is  an  added  million  of 
acres  to  the  vest  area  in  America 
where  apples — and  sometimes  pears — 
can  be  grown,  but  because  of  new  and 
better  conditions  here  than  can  be 
found  in  any  of  the  old  states. 

I am  not  speaking  of  soils.  We 
have  good  soils  for  orchards  in  all  of 
the  states.  The  mountain  soils  of  the 
East,  the  bluff  soils  of  all  the  great 
rivers,  and  many  of  the  broad  plains 
furnish  ideal  locations  for  apples  and 
for  p’ears.  But  I am  speaking  of 
climate.  Climate  is  the  one  imperial 
factor  in  fruit  growing.  You  may 
have  all  knowledge,  and  the  best  of 
all  the  soils  of  the  earth,  and  possess 
every  energy,  if  you  have  not  climate 
you  are  wanting,  and  you  will  never 
achieve  the  best  results  in  fruit- 
growing. 

Nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  diseases, 
and  many  of  the  insects,  which  in- 
jure or  destroy  fruit  trees,  or  the 
fruits  themselves,  are  born  of  climatic 
conditions.  In  the  humid  climates  all 
of  these  pests  reach  their  maximum 
development.  As  we  leave  the  hu- 
mid atmospheres  of  the  old  states  and 
rise  to  the  great  upland  pleateau  at 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we 
find  a semi-arid  climate,  where  the 
air  is  almost  always  dry,  where  there 
are  more  than  three  hundred  days  of 
sunshine  in  every  year,  and  we  find 
we  have  left  behind  the  most  serious 
difficulties  which  attend  fruit-grow- 
ing in  lower  altitudes.  We  are  at 
once  emancipated  from  that  long 
train  of  ineradicable  evils  that  swarm 
in  all  moisture  laden  air. 

I am  stating  the  one  great  basic 
fact  upon  which  all  fruit-growing 
rests.  It  is  a question  of  climate. 
Where  humidity  prevails,  all  kinds  of 
fungi  which  attack  trees  and  fruits 
will  always  be  found.  These  fungi 
are  the  molds,  mildews,  rots,  rusts, 
scabs  and  blights  which  are  constant- 
ly present  in  moist  climates.  They  are 
practically  incurable  evils  in  every 
district  where  the  rainfall  is  sufficient 
to  grow  our  common  crops.  We  can 
wage  a hopeful  warfare  on  insects; 
but  we  cannot  conquer  the  millions  of 
microscopic  foes  that  are  born  of  the 
very  air  which  feeds  our  trees.  When 
we  gain  climates  where  the  predom- 
inant conditions  are  arid,  we  escape 
from  all  these  broods  of  troubles.  Ev- 
erywhere on  this  continent,  and  in  all 
continents,  the  dividing  line  between 
healthy  fruit  trees,  with  clear-skinned 
handsome  fruits,  and  trees  covered 
with  lichens  and  scab,  with  mildewed 
and  rusty  foliage,  is  the  line  of 
aridity. 

The  two  great  valleys  of  New  Mex- 
ico, the  Pecos  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  are  more  correctly  described  as 
broad,  elevated  plains,  bordered  by 
distant  mountains,  have  an  altitude  of 


about  four  thousand  to  five  thousand 
feet.  We  have  an  annual  rainfall  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  inches,  and  we 
must  have  irrigation  to  grow  crops. 
The  soil  is  strong,  fertile  and  endur- 
ing, and  in  it,  with  plenty  of  water, 
we  grow  magnificent  trees,  which 
bear  great  crops  of  magnificent  fruits, 
of  such  beauty  and  excellence  as  have 
not  often  been  combined  since  the 
days  of  Paradise. 

The  first  thing  that  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  a tree-grower  who  goes  into 
a New  Mexico  apple  or  pear  orchard 
is  the  cleanness  of  the  trees,  both  in 
leaf  and  bark.  The  bark  of  old  trees 
is  as  clean  as  on  nursery  stock — no 
lichens,  no  moss,  no  scab.  And  the 
leaves  shine — no  rust,  no  premature 
falling.  They  are  as  green  and  bright 
in  October  as  in  June.  Hence  the 
fruit  always  matures,  has  fine  color 
and  fine  flavor.  We  have  spring 
frosts — lots  of  them — but  our  crops 
rarely  fail  from  this  cause.  And  we 
have  no  cold  spring  rains  which  arc 
so  ruinous  to  good  pollination  in  the 
rainy  states.  We  are  as  free  up  to 
this  time  from  all  kinds  of  tree  bor- 
ers aid  fruit  destroying  insects,  ex- 
cepting the  codling  moth,  as  we  are 
from  destructive  fungi. 

I would  have  you  consider  how 
much  these  facts  mean.  There  is  a 
complete  contrast  in  conditions  be- 
tween the  old  countries  and  the  new. 
We  may  not  always  be  exempt  from 
all  the  controlable  destructive  insects, 
but  our  climate,  our  dry,  germless 
summer  air,  will  forever  protect  us 
from  the  far  more  serious  troubles  of 
the  destructive  fungi.  Apple-grow- 
ing in  the  old  apple  states  is  involved 
in  an  increasing  multitude  of  diffi- 
culties. So  far  as  we  can  see  it  will 
never  be  better.  It  is  likely  to  be 
worse.  It  is  founded  in  climate,  and 
climates  constantly  grow  poorer  in  all 
countries  where  man  has  unsettled  the 
balance  of  natural  forces  by  defores- 
tation of  the  land. 

Our  semi-arid,  semi-mountainous 
climate  is  not  dependent  on  forest 
conditions,  but  on  the  great  uplift  of 
the  country,  and  the  influence  of  high 
mountain  ranges  upon  the  winds  that 
sweep  the  continent  — conditions 
which  are  absolutely  immuntable. 
What  climate  we  have  we  shall  keep. 

Good  orchard  management  in  the 
best  places  in  New  Mexico  will  se- 
cure good  paying  crops  of  both  ap- 
ples and  pears  five  years  out  of  every 
six.  In  fact,  there  has  never  been  a 
total  failure  in  the  twenty-one  years 
since  the  first  apple  trees  planted  in 
the  Pecos  Valley  began  to  bear.  The 
same  is  true  of  pears,  for  the  shorter 
time  the  trees  have  been  planted. 

Our  good  climate,  with  our  good, 
strong  orchard  soil,  not  only  gives  us 
unusual  certainty  of  crops,  as  com- 
pared with  most  of  the  old  fruit- 
growing districts,  but  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  we  produce  is  of  still  greater 
importance.  If  the  fruits  we  grow 
were  always  to  be  covered  with  the 
scab  and  other  distressing  and  ruinous 
blemishes,  what  profit  or  joy  is  there 
in  having  crops  at  all?  But  on  our 
great  uplifted  plains  we  are  sure  of 
an  attractive  clearness  and  beauty  of 
of  complexion  in  all  of  our  fruits;  and 
with  very  high  quality,  as  compared 
with  the  best  standards;  and  with 
great  perfectness  of  condition,  if  we 
keep  the  codling  moth  In  check, 
which,  unhappily,  is  an  indisputable 
requirement  of  apple  and  pear  grow- 
ing the  whole  wide  world  around. 

Now,  if  the  statements  I make  are 
based  on  actual  facts,  is  not  the  out- 
look for  growing  these  two  fruits  on  a 
commercial  scale  in  New  Mexico  one 
of  very  unusual  promise?  We  have 
the  strong  mineral  lands  like  those  at 
the  East,  whose  fruits  have  made 
American  apples  famous  over  all  the 
world,  together  with  a climate,  based 
on  permanent  phvsical  conditions, 
which  is  healthier  for  orchard  fruits, 
as  well  as  for  the  men  who  grow 
them,  than  any  Eastern  district 
America  ever  knew. 

The  largest  apple  orchards  in  the 
world  are  growing  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  states.  But  the  best  apples  for 
the  markets  of  the  world  have  never 
come,  and  will  never  come,  from  the 
soils  and  the  climates  where  these 


Riches  in  Fruit 


The  Western  Slope  gf  Colorado 
Offers  Qreater  Adbantages 
to  the  Truit  Grolver  Than  Any 
Other  Section . 


For  fruit  growing  and  general  farming  no  section  of  the  country 
surpasses  “The  Western  Slope”  of  Colorado.  The  fame  of  apples,  peaches, 
pears  and  other  fruits  grown  in  this  favored  section  is  becoming  world 
wide.  Land  that  a few  years  ago  was  purchased  around  $30  to  $40  per 
acre  is  now  worth  from  $750  to  $1,000  per  acre,  and  rapidly  increasing 
in  value. 

We  are  irrigating  an  immense  tract  of  land  in  the  best  part  of  The 
Western  Slope.  The  Shenandoah  Valley  is  situated  in  Montrose  and  San 
Miguel  Counties,  Colorado,  seventy  miles  south  of  Grand  Junction  and 
thirty  miles  southwest  of  Montrose.  Tributary  to  our  plant  are  over  200.- 
000  acres  of  the  finest  land  in  the  world;  no  better  land  for  fruit  anywhere. 
Just  north  of  us  is  the  largest  orchard  in  the  state,  owned  by  an  indi- 
vidual, for  which  $500  per  acre  was  refused  recently.  (See  The  Fruit- 
Grower  for  September.) 

50,700  Boxes  of  Apples 

Shipped  from  Montrose  during  the  season  of  1905.  PriceB  the  highest 
known  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

PERFECT  CLIMATE— CERTAIN  CROPS 

We  are  ready  to  supply  lands  and  water  rights  in  The  Shenandoah 
Valley.  Each  purchaser  becomes  an  owner  in  the  irrigation  system. 

Write  for  our  new  booklet,  “Irrigation,  The  Road  to  Wealth.” 
Free  upon  request. 

TRe  Shenandoah  Irrigation  & Land  (o. 

140  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


The  World’s  Favored 
Spots  Are  Few 

Remember  the  Egyptian  Adage:  ‘An  acre  on  the  Nile  is  worth  ail  of  Sahara.” 

THEY  GROW  BEST  ORANGES  and  other  citrus  fruits  in  Florida, 
in  the  County  of  Manatee,  which  is  below  the  frost  line. 

APPLES  in  New  York,  Virginia  and  select  portions  of  Georgia. 

GRAPES  in  Malaga,  California,  and  all  over  “the  Sunnv  South.” 
PEACHES  AND  APRICOTS  succeed  best  in  the  Great  Elberta  Peach 
Belt  of  Georgia. 

Are  you  a fruit-grower,  farmer,  a truck  raiser?  Then  why  oppose 
the  strange  way  of  nature?  Why  waste  vour  labor  and  time  in  un- 
favorable spots? 

Why  not  go  where  nature  helps  you.  the  elements  all  favor  you, 
and  work  with  vou,  and  where  the  rewards  are  commensurate  with 
your  toil? 

The  greatest  energy,  the  hardest  work,  and  the  highest  skill  will 
not  prevail  against  adverse  climate  and  unsuitable  soil. 

"As  Ye  Sow,  So  Shall  Ye  Reap,”  therefore  Plant 
in  the  Right  Place. 

Follow  the  example  of  experts,  and  go  where  conditions  for  success  are  ideal.  J.  H. 
Hale,  of  Connecticut,  the  owner  of  the  largest  peach  orchard  in  the  South,  says: 
"Georgia  has  a magnificent  soil,  easy  to  work,  and  produces  peaches  which  look 
better  and  taste  better  than  those  of  California.”  And  the  Boston  Herald  agreed 
with  Mr.  Hale.  The  Chicago  Record  says,  “The  fanciest  and  most  delicious  peach 
which  comes  to  market  is  the  Georgia  Elberta — richer  than  a bowl  of  fresh  cream.” 
The  New  York  Tribune  says,  "They  are  larger  than  the  peaches  from  the  Delaware 
Peninsula  and  New  Jersey,  and  by  universal  consent,  much  more  delicious.”  New 
York  World  in  an  editorial.  "A  Nation’s  Debt  to  Georgia,”  said,  "The  Northern  States 
have  long  had  a sense  of  obligation  to  Georgia  for  its  devotion  to  the  cultivation  of 
watermelons  and  canteloupes.  This  debt  is  now  increased  by  the  success  of  the 
Georgia  peach,  which  has  been  sufficient  to  drive  out  of  the  Eastern  markets  the 
beautiful  but  tasteless  peach  of  California.  The  fruit  men  agree  in  pronouncing  the 
Georgia  peach  by  all  means  the  best  in  point  of  size,  flavor  and  firmness.  They  are 
juicy,  good  to  look  at  and  delicious." 

This  Is  YOUR  Opportunity. 

One  of  the  greatest  trunk  lines  in  the  South  has  recently  extended  its  main  lino 
through  the  very  heart  of  the  great  Elberta  peach  belt  of  Georgia.  This  affords  you 
an  opportunity  to  buy  lands  at  prices  ranging  from  $5.00  to  $25.00  per  acre,  depend- 
ing upon  location,  improvements,  and  how  long  it  takes  you  to  get  there.  From  a 
ten-acre  peach  orchard  in  Georgia,  five  thousand  dollars  net  profit  has  been  realized 
for  three  successive  years.  In  the  variety  of  her  fruit  and  agricultural  products, 
Georgia  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  Upon  the  same  farm  in 
Georgia  can  be  raised  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  hops,  rye,  turnips, 
Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  grasses,  clover,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  plums,  apricots, 
cherries,  quinces,  grapes,  every  variety  of  berry,  canteloupes,  watermelons,  and  veg- 
etables of  every  known  species.  Out-of-door  work  12  months  in  the  year. 

For  additional  information,  handsomely  illustrated  literature  and  lists  of  proper- 
ties available  suitable  for  fruit-growing,  truck  raising,  farming,  and  stock  raising, 
throughout  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama,  address 

J.  W.  WHITE,  General  Industrial  Agent,  Portsmouth,  Virginia, 

OR  OR 

HENRY  CURTIS,  A.  G.  J.  A.,  H.  B.  BIGHAM,  A.  G.  I.  A., 

Jacksonville.  Florida,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 
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the  best  ONE  PIECE  THE  SIMPLE 

NO  FUMBLING  WITH  HOOKS 


One  Hundred  Set  Up  a Hinute 

SET  UP  BY  PICKERS  IN  THE  FIELD. 

‘The  Invincible 

Berry  Box 


Patent  applied  for. 


Flat  Folding 

Heavily  Waxed  Cardboard 


£fi! 
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'±n 

V 

Collapsed  as  shipped. 


Squared  up,  ready 
for  tucking  in. 


One  bottom  tucked 
in  place. 

Second  ready  for  tucking. 


Box  ready  for  use. 


All  the  advantages  of  any  waxed  paper  package. 

No  skinned  fruit;  no  nailing;  no  splitting;  no  warp- 
ing; no  waste;  a fruit  preserver;  water  proof;  stain  proof. 

Superior  to  all  because  of  strength,  double  bottom, 
double  bottom  rim,  economy,  facility. 

HALLOCK  styles  and  fit  all  Hallock  crates. 

We  furnish  crates  at  lowest  market  prices. 

A Postal  Brings  Sample  and  Price  List 

KATZ  & LULL 

185  Milwaukee  Street,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


A New  Magazine 

for  Corn  Grolvers  and  Stockmen 

The  Fruit-Grower  Company  has  been  asked  frequently  to  publish  a 
paper  devoted  solely  to  the  interests  of  Corn  Breeders,  and  while  there 
has  been  some  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  a publication  of  this  kind 
would  receive  proper  support,  we  feel  certain  that  there  is  a field  for  a 
monthly  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  corn  growers  and  stockmen. 
So  we  have  arranged  to  send  out  in  January  the  first  issue  of 

Farm  and  Stock 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

It  will  be  the  same  size  as  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  will  be  printed  in 
the  same  general  style.  It  will  be  to  the  various  associations  of  breed- 
ers what  The  Fruit-Grower  is  to  the  different  horticultural  societies,  and 
all  meetings  will  be  reported  fully.  CORN  BREEDING  will  be  one  of 
the  main  features. 

Farm  and  Stock  will  be  published  monthly — daily  papers  give  the 
farmers  the  market  quotations 
and  current  news,  and  Farm  and 
Stock  will  devote  its  space  to  keep- 
ing its  readers  posted  concerning 
developments  in  the  agricultural 
world. 

Subscription  price  is  $1.00  a year,  but  it  will  be  mailed  a year  on 
trial  for  10  Cents  and  the  names  of  ten  farmers  who  grow  corn  and 
live  stock.  This  special  offer  holds  good  for  a short  time  only. 

The  Fruit-Grower  Co.  will  have  general  oversight  over  Farm  and 
Stock,  and  the  same  policies  which  have  made  such  a success  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  will  be  adopted  for  the  new  publication.  For  further 
information  address 

FARM  AND  STOCK  CO.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


wonderful  orchards  are  growing. 
There  are  other  staple  crops  in  which 
these  great  states  surpass  the  whole 
earth.  But  with  the  greater  wisdom 
of  the  years  to  come  the  men  who 
plant  the  orchards  that  are  to  supply 
the  markets  of  the  globe  will  seek  not 
only  the  best  of  soils,  but  the  best  of 
climates  to  grow  them  in.  And  where 
will  that  be?  Most  certainly  not  in 
the  richest  grain  lands  and  grass 
lands  ever  cultivated  by  man.  But 
they  will  plant  them  on  the  broad, 
high  plains,  and  in  the  mountain  val- 
leys, where  God  has  winnowed  all  the 
winds  that  blow  of  every  destructive 
germ  that  attacks  the  health  of  fruits 
— and  of  man. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that 
in  that  happy  day  when  all  the  “fit- 
test” orchard  men  have  survived  the 
wrecks  and  losses  of  unsuitable  con- 
ditions, they  will  finally  find  the  best 
soils  under  the  best  climates  in  which 
to  grow  the  surest  crops  of  the  most 
perfect  fruits  to  meet  the  wants  of 
mankind.  And  those  soils  will  most- 
ly be  found  away  up  toward  the  top  of 
the  American  continent,  of  which 
New  Mexico  is  a most  inviting  por- 
tion. 

Doubtless  the  most  important  fruit 
of  the  world  is  the  apple.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  all  seasons,  and  all  temper- 
ate climates.  It  is  the  necessary  fruit 
of  civilization.  It  adorns  the  rich 
man’s  table  and  is  the  delight  of  the 
poor  man’s  cottage.  It  is  indispens- 
able to  all  wholesome  modern  living. 
We  cannot  live  and  be  healthy  with- 
out apples.  The  laborer’s  lunch  bas- 
ket and  the  school  boy’s  dinner  pail 
would  lose  their  chief  charm  if  the 
apple  crop  should  fail.  A loss  of  the 
American  apple  crop  for  one  year 
would  increase  the  mortuary  records 
of  nations.  If  our  apple  orchards 
should  die  the  race  would  degener- 
ate. In  financial  importance  it  leads 
all  the  fruits  of  the  world.  The  money 
value  of  the  American  apple  crop  ap- 
proximates — perhaps  surpasses  — a 
hundred  million  dollars.  There  are 
half  as  many  apple  orchards  as  there 
are  farms  in  America. 

And  yet  the  fruit  I have  yoked  with 
the  apple  in  my  subject  can  stand 
proudly  with  it  in  its  importance  to 
all  those  lovers  of  luxury  who  delight 
in  the  most  exquisite  flavors.  If  the 
good  man  who  long  ago  wrote  the 
notable  lines  about  the  strawberry — 
"Doubtless  God  might  have  made  a 
better  fruit  than  the  strawberry,  but 
doubtless  He  never  did,”  had  been 
writing  in  these  days  of  Howells  and 
Hardys  and  Seckels  and  Superfines 
and  Frederic  Clapps,  he  would  have 
substituted  the  nobler  fruit  for  the 
fragrant  berry.  The  best  fruit  in  the 
world  is  the  best  pear  in  the  world. 
The  pear  is  the  supreme  triumph  of 
the  pomological  artist.  Ever  since  the 
days  of  Pliny — and  I suppose  long  be- 
fore— the  ambition  of  the  garden 
workers  has  been  to  improve  the 
pear.  Our  modern  pears  are  the 
splendid  result  of  more  than  two 
thousand  years  of  scientific  breeding. 
And  the  work  is  worthy  of  all  these 
centuries  of  labor.  We  can  now  have 
pears — in  a country  which  the  Lord 
made  to  grow  pears  in — for  three- 
quarters  of  the  year.  We  can  have 
them  of  the  most  delightful  quality — 
absolutely  unrivaled  by  any  other 
fruit  of  the  earth — from  July  until 
April.  I say  this  is  possible.  But  it 
is  not  a common  happiness.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Tyson  and  running  the 
course  of  the  most  delicious  varieties 
through  to  the  P.  Barry,  there  are 
some  two  dozen  kinds,  ripening  in 
succession — each  of  which  seems  bet- 
ter than  any  of  the  others — that  fill 
out  nine  full  months  of  the  year  with 
an  unbroken  series  of  varied  table 
delights.  All  this  is  possible  to  the 
man  who  tries,  and  tries  right,  if  he 
lives  in  the  right  place. 

Are  any  of  the  tables  of  kings  set 
in  this  way?  I think  so.  But  they 
mostly  live  about  Rochester,  or 
around  Boston!  And  this  royal  liv- 
ing can  be  had  in  New  Mexico.  It  is 
coming.  But  it  takes  a few  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
one  hundred  apple  trees  growing  in 
the  United  States  to  one  pear  tree.  I 
exclude  the  Kieffer  and  Le  Conte  from 
this  estimate,  as  the  fruits  of  these 
trees  do  not  class  with  the  excellent 
table  luxuries  I have  been  suggesting. 
If  this  estimate  is  anywhere  near  cor- 
rect, then  the  disparity  in  the  supply 
of  these  two  essential  fruits  is  far 
too  great,  and  much  money  will  be 
made  in  correcting  It.  A hundred  ap- 
ples to  one  pear!  Surely  this  should 
not  be  so.  But  the  facts  are  even 


worse  than  this,  for  the  winter  sea- 
son. Because  fully  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  good  pears  we  have  ripen  during 
about  two  months  of  the  season,  and 
at  a time  when  peaches,  plums  and 
other  fruits  of  summer  are  in  abund- 
ance. 

This  all  being  so,  how  poorly  are 
we  supplied  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  with  this  choicest  of  table 
fruits!  We  have,  perhaps,  one  bushel 
of  good  pears,  or  winter  pears,  to  one 
thousand  bushels  of  winter  apples! 
We  all  know  that  fine  delicious  win- 
ter pears  are  rarely  seen  in  the  mar- 
kets, and  that  they  sell  for  prices 
which  only  the  rich  can  pay.  Why 
are  there  not  more  of  them?  Here 
seems  to  be  an  enormous  waste  of 
opportunity.  It  cannot  he  wholly 
credited  to  the  oversight  of  orchard 
men.  The  only  answer  that  has  been 
made  to  my  oft-asked  question  is — 
The  Blight.  The  “blight”  is  certainly 
the  unconquerable  terror  of  orchard 
growers.  I know  it  well.  I have  seen 
it  run  through  my  own  orchards  like 
an  inextinguishable  fire.  It  drove  me 
out  of  the  good  state  of  Illinois, 
through  the  purgatory  of  Mississippi, 
into  the  celestial  uplands  of  New  Mex- 
ico. I deeply  sympathize  with  all 
those  who  remain  in  the  stricken  ter- 
ritory. But  I bring  you  a word  of 
hope — There  is  no  blight  in  New  Mex- 
ico. It  has  had  a chance  for  twenty 
years;  but  not  the  least  germ  of  this 
virile  poison  has  ever  been  seen  in  our 
orchard — not  a twig,  or  a leaf,  or  a 
blossom  has  been  blackened  by  its 
deadly  kiss,  so  far  as  I have  seen  or 
have  heard,  in  all  our  territory.  Again, 
the  climate!  Or  is  it  our  alkaline 
soil?  I know  not;  but  I know  that 
we  have  no  blight.  And  this  demon 
stands  not  in  the  path  of  the  New 
Mexico  pear-grower. 

Now,  if  it  be  true,  as  I believe,  that 
the  American  people  appreciate  good 
pears,  and  will  always  buy  them  when 
they  can  get  them;  and  that  they 
would  have  an  equal  relish  for  them 
in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer;  and 
that  they  would  pay  quite  as  much  or 
more  for  them  at  that  season  as  they 
do  in  summer,  when  other  fruits  are 
plentiful,  then  it  seems  to  me  certain 
that  more  than  one  bushel  of  winter 
pears  to  ten  of  summer  pears  should 
find  a good  market.  And  that  much 
more  than  one  bushel  of  winter  pears 
to  one  thousand  bushels  of  winter  ap- 
ples would  sell  at  a profit.  In  fact, 
I believe  that  the  growing  of  late  fall 
pears  and  winter  pears  is  an  excel- 
lent business  proposition.  But  as  the 
Nemesis  of  blight  stands  threatening 
all  pear  planters  in  the  old  states,  and 
is  desolating  many  districts  on  the  Pa- 
cific slope — there  seem  to  be  but  few 
well  fortified  and  tranquil  spots  on 
the  planet  in  which  to  produce,  with 
a great  deal  of  security,  that  highest 
priced  and  most  delightful  luxury  of 
modern  tables,  the  high-class  winter 
pear;  and  that  the  best  of  these  is  in 
the  happy  territory  I have  been  com- 
mending to  your  favor. 

We  can  grow  as  many  tons  of  ap- 
ples to  the  acre  in  New  Mexico  as  you 
can  in  Missouri,  or  Massachusetts,  or 
New  York;  we  can  grow  as  good  ap- 
ples; we  can  grow  more  crops  in  a 
give  term  of  years  than  you  can  in 
either  of  those  excellent  states.  We 
can  grow  as  many  tons  of  the  best  of 
pears  to  the  acre  in  New  Mexico  as 
we  can  of  apples;  and  we  will  have 
as  many  crops  in  the  given  term  of 
years.  A forty-pound  box  of  our 
pears  is  worth  as  much  on  the  aver- 
age as  a barrel  of  apples.  If  the 
pears  are  of  the  best  class  of  late 
pears,  as  the  Dana’s  Hovey,  the  Wor- 
den-Seckel,  the  Wintel  Nelis,  the  Win- 
ter Bartlett,  or  the  P.  Barry,  they 
will  be  worth  twice  as  much  as  the 
barrel  of  apples.  So  a ton  of  the  best 
late  pears  will  be  worth  some  eight 
times  as  much  as  a ton  of  winter  ap- 
ples. This  is  why  I am  advising  my 
friends  to  plant  winter  pears  in  pref- 
erence to  winter  apples,  even  in  this 
supremely  good  winter  apple  country. 

We  have  many  good  things  in  New 
Mexico.  We  have  soil,  and  sunshine, 
and  the  cleanest,  sweetest  air  that 
blows.  We  have  health,  and  we  have 
great  opportunity.  But  we  need 
more  of  some  important  factors,  to 
make  things  go.  We  need  men,  and 
money;  men  with  money.  We  need 
men  with  a zeal  for  orcharding,  and 
with  practical  knowledge  of  it;  men 
with  ambition  to  do  something  wor- 
thy. For  such  men  there  is  a perpet- 
ual and  ever  greatening  welcome. 
And,  as  I believe,  the  grandest  of  all 
orchard  opportunities. 

I wish  that  my  honored  friend,  the 


distinguished  president  of  this  noble 
society,  was  located  in  New  Mexico, 
with  all  of  his  quarter  million — or 
maybe  it  is  now  as  much  as  a half 
million — peach  trees;  and  that  the 
peach  trees  were  all  apple  trees — or, 
still  better,  that  they  were  pear  trees! 
Then  other  robust  men  with  stalwart 
fruit-growing  energies  would  come 
too.  And  then  would  New  Mexico 


come  into  her  own  proper  pomolog- 
ical glory.  She  would  lead  the  world 
in  producing  the  two  grandest  fruits 
that  make  richer  the  lives  of  men. 

PARKER  EARLE. 

Roswell,  N.  Mex. 

Sjjfc  ^ ^ 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  the  best  paper 
I ever  saw. — J.  R.  Miller,  Paragould, 
Ark. 
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Illinois  Horticultural  Society 


The  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State 
Horticultural  Society,  which  was  held 
at  Champaign,  Dec.  12  to  15,  was  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  society,  and 
a special  feature  was  made  of  the 
reminiscences  of  early  days  and  of 
the  history  of  the  organization.  The 
meeting  was  notable  for  the  number 
of  persons  present  who  have  worked 
with  the  organization  for  almost  the 
entire  period  of  its  existence. 

A surprising  feature  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  splendid  fruit  display. 
With  a short  crop  of  apples,  it  had 
been  expected  that  the  display  of  fruit 
would  be  very  small,  but  this  was  not 
the  case.  The  exhibition  room  was 
in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Dunlap,  and 
the  fruit  was  well  displayed.  It  de- 
veloped at  the  meeting  that  some  of 
the  members  who  had  cared  for  their 
orchards  one  year  with  another  had 
profitable  crops.  With  some  growers 
the  yield  was  short,  but  high  prices 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  short- 
age. In  Johnson  County,  however, 
Messrs.  Wheaton  and  others  report- 
ed that  their  crops  were  very  good, 
full  crops  having  been  harvested  in 
most  cases,  which  brought  very  high 
prices;  the  Winesaps  shown  by  these 
growers  were  especially  fine. 

The  first  evening  was  largely  giv- 
en over  to  a session  in  memory  of  the 
pioneers.  Photographs  of  many  of 
the  original  workers  had  been  se- 
cured, and,  by  the  means  of  a stere- 
opticon,  the  likenesses  of  these  pio- 
neers were  thrown  upon  the  canvas, 
and  other  old-timers  who  remembered 
the  absent  ones  told  of  their  lives 
and  their  work.  Portraits  of  about 
twenty-five  of  the  old-time  members 
were  presented  in  this  wav.  Among 
the  old  members  present  was  Jonathan 
Periam  of  Chicago,  now  eighty-three 
years  old.  Mr.  Periam  is  a remark- 
ably well-preserved  man,  and  his 
reminiscences  were  much  enjoyed. 
Among  other  things,  he  told  on  the 
opening  evening  of  a crop  of  water- 
melons he  raised  in  the  early  days. 

Mr.  Periam’s  father  had  given  him 
the  use  of  the  cow-lot,  embracing 
about  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  to 
plant  to  melons.  The  crop  was  a 
good  one.  and  was  marketed  in  Chi- 
cago, then  a very  small  place.  The 
melons  were  taken  to  market  at  the 
same  time  the  wheat  crop  was  mar- 
keted. Wheat  brought  40  cents  a 
bushel,  “half  trade,”  and  the  melons 
brought  25  cents  each,  cash  up.  Mr. 
Periam  said  from  his  three-quarters 
of  an  acre  of  melons  he  sold  enough 
to  enable  him  to  buy  a quarter-sec- 
tion of  the  best  land  in  the  country, 
and  had  about  $100  cash  left  after 
the  purchase. 

“I  would  like  to  hear  of  any  of 
you  younger  fellows  buving  a quar- 
ter-section of  this  land  from  the  sale 
of  a quarter-acre  of  any  kind  of 
crop,”  said  Mr.  Periam. 

At  the  opening  session  Prof.  Blair 
of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station 
read  a good  paper  on  "The  Apple 
Crop  of  1905.”  He  said  the  crop 
generally  was  short  this  year,  partly 
because  of  unfavorable  climatic  con- 
ditions, and  yet  he  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  here  and  there  were  or- 
chards which  bore  a good  crop  this 
year,  indicating  that  orchards  which 
had  been  cared  for  properly  were  bet- 
ter able  to  withstand  unfavorable 
conditions  of  weather,  etc. 

Wednesday  morning  the  officers 
submitted  their  annual  reports.  The 
report  of  Treasurer  Stanton  showed 
the  society  to  be  in  good  financial 
condition. 

Secretary  Bryant’s  report  called  at- 
tention to  the  lack  of  reliable  statis- 
tics as  to  the  area  planted  to  fruit 
trees  in  Illinois,  and  also  the  lack  of 
reliable  statistics  as  to  the.  size  of  the 
fruit  crop  during  the  season.  Mr.  Bry- 
ant said  that  in  gathering  data  con- 
cerning the  old  members  he  had  been 
impressed  with  the  lack  of  knowledge 
obtainable.  He  suggested  that  the 
members  of  the  society  ought  to  fur- 
nish facts  concerning  their  lives,  so 
that  in  future  vears  the  society  will 
have  a brief  biography  of  the  mem- 
bers. Later  in  the  session  commit- 
tees were  appointed  to  collect  the 
statistics  and  to  compile  the  infor- 
mation concerning  the  members. 

President  Aldrich,  in  his  report, 
called  attention  to  the  enthusiasm 
which  has  been  manifested  over  the 
sod  culture  of  orchards.  Whil-  there 
have  been  some  successes  with  this 


method,  he  believes  that  for  every 
success  there  have  been  100  successes 
of  orchards  which  are  given  clean  cul- 
ture. 

“The  theory  of  sod  culture,”  said 
Mr.  Aldrich,  “ is  misunderstood,  for 
sod  culture  does  not  mean  simply  al- 
lowing grass  and  weeds  to  grow.  It 
means  that  the  grass  should  be 
mowed  often  and  allowed  to  lie;  the 
grass  should  be  mowed  very  close — 
in  fact,  I doubt  if  a mower  will  cut 
the  grass  close  enough.” 

Score  Card  Adopted. 

President  Aldrich  also  recommend- 
ed the  adoption  of  a score  card  for 
the  judging  of  apples,  and  the  com- 
mittee which  was  appointed  to  report 
upon  this  recommendation  recom- 
mended the  following  score  card, 
which  was  adopted: 


Quality  20  points 

Form  15  points 

Color  15  points 

Size  10  points 

Uniformity  of  size  20  points 


Freedom  from  imperfections  20  points 


100  points 

Variety  

Grown  by  

Scored  by  

Date  

The  committee  recommended  that 
hereafter  persons  who  are  to  exhibit 
apples  at  any  meeting  of  the  society 
or  at  the  state  fair  should  have  this 
score  card  in  mind  when  preparing 
the  exhibition  fruit,  and  then  they 
can  know  on  just  what  points  their 
fruit  is  to  be  judged.  This  ?ic,ore 
card  was  unanimously  ad, opted  by 
the  society,  and  hereafter  all  apples, 
at  least,  will  be  judged  by  it,  at  ex- 
hibitions of  the  organization. 

L.  G.  Hubbard,  Urbana,  read  a very 
interesting  paper  on  “Cane  Fruits.” 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
fifty  years  ago,  when  the  society  was 
organized,  there  were  few  varieties 
of  bush  fruits.  In  the  timber  belts, 
which  were  first  settled,  were  plenty 
of  wild  berries,  but  a supply  was 
needed  for  the  pioneers  who  were 
developing  the  prairies,  and  these  va- 
rieties have  been  developed  during  the 
years. 

Mr.  Hubbard  said  that  soil,  climatic 
conditions  and  the  care  given  plan- 
tations have  much  to  do  with  the  re- 
sults obtained.  On  rolling  prairie  soil 
he  plows  in  the  fall,  running  a sub- 
soil plow  in  the  furrow. 

“Another  thing  I do  in  the  fall.” 
said  Mr.  Hubbard,  “is  to  dig  black- 
berry and  red  raspberry  plants  in  the 
fall.  I dig  them  and  shake  out  the 
soil  and  throw  in  water:  later  these 
plants  are  placed  in  a trench  and 
covered  slightly,  until  spring.  Next 
spring  I make  rows  for  blackberries 
eight  feet  apart,  running  a deep  fur- 
row; plants  are  not  allowed  to  dry 
out,  and  they  are  dropped  one  foot 
apart,  and  I step  on  each  plant;  they 
are  covered  lightly  with  a hoe,  and 
later  I follow  with  a plow  and  cover 
these  plants  about  two  inches.  Use 
a harrow  until  the  plants  come  up, 
then  use  a cultivator  to  keep  the  soil 
stirred. 

“I  do  not  dig  black  raspberry  plants 
until  spring,  and  then  wait  until  the 
plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high. 
Raspberries  are  planted  in  rows  eight 
feet  apart,  with  plants  three  feet 
apart  in  row.  Plant  by  hand,  in  well- 
pared  soil.  Trim  raspberries  and 
blackberries  in  early  spring,  keeping 
blackberries  about  four  feet  high, 
with  laterals  three  to  four  inches 
long.  Begin  to  cultivate  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  keep  it  up  until  about 
August  15.  then  let  weeds  grow.” 

Mr.  Hubbard,  in  answer  to  a ques- 
tion, said  he  did  not  top  or  pinch 
bac  either  raspberries  or  blackber- 
ries during  the  growing  season,  but 
prunes  them  back  in  the  spring.  He 
has  tried  pinching  out  the  top,  but 
does  not  believe  it  pays:  has  pinched 
one  row  during  the  growing  season, 
and  left  an  adjoining  row  unpinched, 
and  could  not  see  that  the  latter  did 
not  have  as  good,  or  better,  fruit. 
Blackcap  raspberries  are  kept  about 
three  and  a half  feet  high;  they  are 
not  pruned  in  the  spring  until  the 
plants  begin  to  show  growth,  then  one 
can  tell  just  how  much  winter-killing 
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MANSFIELD  , OHIO. 


THE  OLDS  SPRAYING  OUTFIT 

consists  of  a pump,  engine  and  tank,  all  compactly  mounted  and  comparatively 
light  in  weight.  Capacity  12  nozzles  per  hour,  throwing  a searching,  fine 
spray  almost  like  a fog,  which  adheres  to  both  sides  of  the  leaves. 

Send  to  us  for  interesting  information  about  it.  Also  catalog  of  our 
engines  2 to  1200  h.  p. 

Also  enclose  4c  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  and  get  Rosa  Bonheur’s  “Horse  Fair,”  16x22,  colored — free. 

Olds  Gasoline  Engine  Works  937Chestnut  Street,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


Wooden  Veneer 
Tree  Protectors 

will  protect  your  trees  from  rabbits,  mice  and  borers; 
will  also  protect  the  trunks  from  sunseald.  Can  be  left 
on  throughout  the  year,  and  will  last  for  years.  A cheap, 
effective  protection.  The  accompanying  cut  show's  the 
protector  as  applied  to  a tree.  This  is  the  protection 
recommended  by  most  of  the  horticultural  societies,  and 
millions  of  them  are  in  use.  We  are  headquarters  for 
them.  Write  us  for  prices. 

Berry  Boxes  S-Fruit  Packages 


We  handle  all  kinds  of  packages,  and  received  the 
Gold  Medal  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  1904, 
for  our  exhibit.  During-  the  winter  season  low  prices  are 
made  on  boxes.  Ask  us  about  this.  Don’t  wait  until  the 
rush  is  on,  but  send  list  of  your  wants  early. 

St.  Louis’  Basket  &■  Box  Co. 

SECOND  AND  ARSENAL  STREETS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


2 Gallons  Paint  FREE 


*C  1 PIIADAMTCC  that  our  paint,  though  about  ONE-HALF  THE 
Ad  A UUAnAN  I kb  PRICE  charged  by  other*,  is  the  highest  grade 
paint  made,  and  will  cover  double  the  surface,  and  wear  twice  as  long  as  any 
other  paint  made  in  the  world,  we  make  this  WONDERFUL  FREE  OFFER. 
HUD  r nr  c nCCCD  Cut  this  ad.  out  and  send  to  us.  or,  on  a postal 

UUn  r lit  L Urrtni  card  or  in  a letter  say:  “Send  me  your  new 
and  we  will  send  vou  by  return  mail,  postpaid,  free  with  our 
our  new.  big.  color  sample  book,  showing  the  exact  colors  of 
mixed  house  paint,  graphite  creosote,  floor,  roof,  mineral, 
lint;  also  everything  in  paint  and  painters*  supplies,  includ- 
dry  colors,  stains,  brushes,  sundries,  etc.  We  will  send 
vou  our  big  book  of  information  on  “How  to  Paint,”  everything  made  so  plain 
and  simple,  that  anvone  without  previous  experience  can  do  any  kind  of  general 
painting  We  will* explain  to  you  fully  why  we.  as  manufacturers,  can  furnish 

- ■ vou  a much  higher  grade  of  ready  mixed  house  and  barn  paint  than  you i car i buy 

elsewhere,  we  will  toll  you  why  our  paint  will  cover  double  the  surface,  last  t wiceaslo  ng  as  an  y other  paint  made, 
and  whv  we  can  sell  it  at  about  one-half  the  lowest  price  you  can  buy  elsew here ; w e wi ^11  y ou  why  we  can ^furn^h 
you  for  just  a few  dollars  ($3.00  to  $3.00)  enough  of  the  best  paint  in  the Offer  ° 
coats),  we  will  tell  you  everything  about  readv  mixed  paint,  and  we  will  sfmlyouour ’ to  them 

an  offer  bv  which  anvone  can  test  two  full  gallons  of  our  paint,  use  it  on  2 au‘r  new  orooosi- 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE  rn  four '’’’Two  G°aMons°Free  Off^-^evcrythfng^ thatViU  go  To’you°by  return  matt* 

compliments.  Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  P :r. 

Seven  i 


O PRODUCE  fine 
flavored,  highly  col- 
ored fruit,  sufficient 
Potash  must  be  used  in 
fertilizers  for  orchards  or 
vineyards. 

One  thousand  pounds  per 
acre  of  a fertilizer  containing 
ten  per  cent,  of  Potash,  is 
the  standard. 

Our  practical  books  on  successful  fertiliz- 
ing are  sent  on  request,  free  of  any  cost  or 
obligation,  to  any  farmer  who  will  write  for 
them. 

Address,  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

New  York— 93  Nassau  Street,  or 

Chicago— Monadnock  Building. 

30  Days^V2  Years 

Free  Guar- 

Trial  ^SPLIT^antee 
^HICKORY 
SPECIAL 

^14  karats  fine . Beet  buggy  in  the  world.^ 

HVIade  to  your  order. Guaranteed  direct  from^ 
our  factory  to  you.  Try  before  you  buy. 

. Write  and  tell  us  what  style  vehicle  you 
need.  Free  1906  Catalogue,  180 
pages— now  ready. 

kThe  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co., 

H.O.  Phelps,  Pres. 

Station  46 


P Cincinnati, 

oOv 


TREE 

PROTECTORS 


ji  Cents  Per  Hundred 
$5  oo  Per  Thousand 


As  valuable  in  summer  against 
sun-scald,  hot  winds,  etc.,  as  they 
are  in  winter  against  cold  and 
rabbits.  Recommended  by  lead- 
ing orchardists  and  horticultural 
societies.  Send  for  samples  and 
testimonials.  Do  not  wait  until 
rabbits  and  mice  ruin  your  trees. 

Ha.rt  Pioneer  Nurseries 

Box  1,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 
Write  Us  Today. 


F.W.MENERAY 

Crescent  Nursery 
Company 


Inc. 


COUNCIL  BLUFFS.  IOWA 

Established  1868 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Spring  delivery 
for  NATIVE  AMERICANA  PLUM  SEED- 
LINGS, the  best  budding  and  grafting  stock 
for  plums  for  the  Northern  trade. 

Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Currant,  Grape, 
Forest  Tree  Seedlings,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs  in  car  lots. 

300  Named  Varieties  Paeonies 


Nurserymen’s 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

PLATES 


An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our  plates 
leaders.  They  are  used  by  the  leading 
nurserymen  and  agents  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  A trial  order  will  convince 
you  of  their  superiority.  Send  for  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO. 

Rochester,  New  York 


Fredonia  Grape  Vines 

ARE  THE  BEST 

We  are  growing  a million  vines  and  sell 
at  wholesale  and  retail.  Stock  well  granded 
and  warranted  true.  Plant  the  BEST  and 
buy  of  first  hands.  We  solicit  your  trade. 
Catalogue  Free. 

FOSTER  & GRIFFITH.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

IWANS’  WK  AUGER 

l Best  earth  auger  in  the  world.  For  Fence  and 
I Telphone  Post  Holes,  Wells,  etc.  Three  times 
the  work  ac-  complished  with  an 

IwaQ  Auger  than  with 


ny  other.  Makes 
. , , hole  smoothly  and 

l quickly: eMllj;  liver , durabl,.  Uird  by  IJ.  8.  Gov’t.  3.  4, ft, 
16,7,  8.  y .ad  ID  inch.  $2.60  each;  12  inch.  $6.00;  14  Inch  . $7.60.  Sampla 
“ at  fneolal  prlo.  to  Introduce.  ARenti  Wanted.  Inouiro  of  dealer,  or  wrha 

dinct  for  particular..  IWAN  BEOS.,  Box.  K . Streator,  ILL. 


has  been  done,  and  the  pruning-  can 
be  adjusted  accordingly. 

“Why  do  you  dig  blackberry  and 
red  raspberry  plants  in  the  fall,  to  be 
heeled  in  over  winter?”  was  asked. 

“Because  the  roots  will  callous  over 
better  if  handled  In  this  way,  and  the 
plants  will  grow  better.  If  one  waits 
until  growth  starts  in  the  spring,  the 
new  growth  is  apt  to  break  off.” 

Mr.  Hubbard  had  never  tried  dig- 
ging black  raspberry  plants  in  the 
fall,  but  instead  waited  until  they 
had  started  to  grow  in  the  spring, 
then  protected  the  young  growth  in 
planting. 

Mr.  Hubbard  reported  that  on  his 
land  Snyder  is  best  blackberry  and 
Turner  best  red  raspberry;  best 
blackcaps  are  Kansas  and  Gregg; 
Cumberland  does  well  first  season, 
but  does  not  hold  up  well  afterward. 
He  believes  in  renewing  berry  patches 
often. 

Mr.  Hartwell  said  that  he  plants 
bush  fruits  in  a trench,  and  fills  the 
soil  in  around  the  plants  as  they  get 
taller;  this  keeps  the  roots  well  down 
in  the  soil. 

Mr.  Hubbard  was  asked  if  he  had 
galls  on  the  roots  of  red  raspberries, 
and  said  he  had  plenty  of  it,  yet  has 
been  unable  to  see  any  injurious  ef- 
fects from  the  galls. 

Mr.  Beal,  Mt.  Vernon,  said  he  did 
not  plant  so  far  apart  as  Mr.  Hub- 
bard had  recommended.  He  plants 
rows  of -Kansas  six  feet  apart  and 
Gregg  seven  feet,  with  plants  12  to 
18  inches  in  the  row.  He  grows  his 
own  plants  and  waits  until  they  are 
about  six  inches  high,  then  plants; 
by  pinching  them  back  the  first  year 
he  gets  a fair  crop  the  second  sea- 
son. 

Upon  being  asked  if  this  were  not 
rather  close  for  the  plants,  Mr.  Beal 
said  he  had  not  found  it  so  on  good 
soil,  yet  he  feared  that  in  a dry  year 
his  plants  might  suffer  for  water. 

Mr.  Hubbard  exhibited  a tray  for 
pickers  which  he  uses.  This  tray  is 
made  of  galvanized  iron,  and  holds 
four  boxes;  the  sides  are  turned  up 
at  the  bottom  for  about  one  inch  all 
around,  and  a double  bale,  fastened  at 
each  corner,  provides  a handle. 
These  trays  are  durable,  light  and 
clean,  and  he  much  prefers  them  to 
the  old  wooden  trays. 

Strawberries  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Persels,  Farina,  a large 
strawberry  grower,  discussed  the 
growing  of  this  fruit  as  a commercial 
crop.  Farina  shipped  88  carloads  of 
fruit  last  vear,  and  the  season  was 
satisfactory.  Varieties  differ,  of 
course,  so  that  a grower  in  one  place 
cannot  decide  what  varieties  should 
be  planted  in  another  location.  At 
Farina  Warfield,  Clyde,  Dunlap,  Ten- 
nessee Prolific  and  Haverland  are 
popular  sorts. 

Mr.  Persels  said  that  growers  in 
his  section  grow  in  matted  rows,  put- 
ting the  rows  four  feet  apart,  with 
plants  two  to  three  feet  apart  in  row, 
according  to  variety.  Set  plants  with 
trowel  or  spade,  and  wait  until  soil 
is  in  good  condition  for  planting,  even 
though  this  makes  planting  rather 
late.  After  fruiting  the  plants  are 
mowed  and  the  refuse  raked  off;  rows 
are  narrowed  down  and  good  cultiva- 
tion given,  although  he  had  not  found 
it  profitable  to  put  as  much  work  on 
old  beds  as  is  the  practice  with  some 
growers.  Mr.  Persels  said  it  cost 
about  $40  an  acre  to  grow  a patch 
for  the  first  year,  and  much  less  than 
this  the  second  season. 

Mr.  Persels  said  he  plants  every 
fourth  row,  at  least,  of  staminate 
sorts,  and  usually  plants  two  of  the 
staminate  rows  together.  Asked  if  it 
were  not  best  to  have  staminate  sorts 
which  bloom  a little  later  than  pistil- 
late varieties,  so  that  the  last  blooms 
of  the  latter  will  be  fertilized,  he 
said  he  tried  to  have  some  of  the 
staminate  rows  blossom  before  the 
pistillate  varieties,  and  some  of  them 
afterward;  if  this  can  be  arranged, 
the  early  and  late  blooms  of 
the  pistillate  sorts  will  be  prop- 
erly fertilized.  Pistillate  varie- 
ties are  much  more  prolific,  as  a rule, 
than  staminate  sorts — in  fact,  he 
counts  on  about  double  the  yield  from 
the  pistillate  varieties,  as  the  stam- 
inate sorts  do  not  hold  up  until  the 
last  of  the  season. 

“Is  it  a good  plan  to  follow  straw- 
berries with  strawberries?” 

“No,  indeed,”  replied  Mr.  Persels; 
“insects  and  diseases  will  be  preva- 
lent. I would  keep  a berry  patch  for 
two  crops,  sometimes  for  three,  then 
plow  under  and  plant  corn.  Straw- 
berries are  an  excellent  preparation 
for  any  crop — almost  os  good  as  ma- 


nure. To  precede  strawberries  no  bet- 
ter crop  can  be  found  than  cowpeas. 
One  should  allow  two  years  between 
strawberry  crops  on  same  soil.” 

Mr.  Persels  said  that  he  uses  five- 
tooth  and  twelve-tooth  Planet  Junior 
cultivators  in  working  his  strawberry 
fields. 

“Has  any  one  ever  tried  growing 
oats  between  strawberry  rows,  to  act 
as  a mulch?” 

“Yes,  and  the  plan  does  not  work; 
looks  all  right  in  theory,  but  will  not 
pan  out.” 

In  reply  to  question  concerning  use 
of  planting  machine  for  strawberries, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Riehl  said  that  the  planters 
will  not  work;  they  are  all  right  for 
tomatoes  and  potatoes,  but  will  not 
handle  strawberry  plants,  as  some  of 
the  plants  will  be  too  deep  and  some 
too  shallow. 

Following  questions  were  brought 
from  the  question  box: 

“Is  there  a demand  for  a better 
apple  than  Ben  Davis?  If  so,  will  the 
society  offer  a suitable  premium  for 
new  varieties,  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  society?” 

The  announcement  was  made  that 
the  society  is  not  yet  prepared  to  en- 
courage the  introluction  of  new  sorts 
in  this  way. 

“How  shall  a hillside  apple  orch- 
ard be  handled,  to  prevent  washing 
of  soil?  Clean  cultivation  is  recom- 
mended, but  this  practice  will  result 
in  loss  of  most  fertile  soil.” 

Mr.  Riehl  said  that  on  his  soil,  the 
losses  of  th’e  Mississippi  Valley,  he 
woud  plan  cowpeas  late  in  May  or 
June  and  hog  them  off  in  late  sum- 
mer, in  time  to  permit  the  planting 
of  a crap  of  rye;  leave  rye  on  the 
ground  until  time  to  plant  another 
crop  of  cowpeas. 

“Is  th’e  apple  sufficiently  reliable 
to  warrant  an  orchard  on  high- 
priced  land  in  Central  Illinois?” 

Mr.  Black  said  not  if  one  expects 
to  make  his  entire  living  from  the  or- 
chard. Attention  was  called  to  Sena- 
tor Dunlap’s  experience,  however,  for 
he  is  growing  apples  on  land  worth 
$150  an  acre,  and  his  results  have 
shown  that  the  business  can  be  made 
profitable,  even  though  the  land  were 
worth  $500  an  acre. 

“Is  it  practicable  or  profitable  to 
try  to  protect  apple  orchards  from 
late  frosts  or  freezes  by  maintaining 
slow  fires  about  the  orchard?” 

In  reply  it  was  said  that  C.  H. 
Williams  of  Quincy,  had  piled  trim- 
mings from  his  orchard  at  Utica,  Mr., 
at  regular  intervals,  and  on  this  had 
placed  straw  and  manure;  these  were 
lighter  one  cold  night,  and  he  had 
a crop  of  fruit  while  neighboring  or- 
chards were  barren.  This  was  not 
considered  a good  test,  however,  for 
it  was  not  shown  that  the  orchards 
had  itherwise  received  the  same  at- 
tention. 

“Is  orchard  grass  as  good  a crop 
in  an  orchard  as  clover?” 

Mr.  Riehl  said  not,  but  one  member 
reported  that  part  of  his  orchard  is 
in  orchard  grass  and  part  in  clover, 
and  he  can  see  no  difference. 

“Describe  process  of  laying  down 
raspberries  for  winter.” 

Remove  a little  soil  from  one  side 
and  loosen  the  roots  on  the  other; 
lay  plants  down  in  the  direction 
where  the  soil  was  removed. 

Delegates  from  neighboring  socie- 
ties were  introduced:  Prof.  H.  C. 

Irish,  from  Missouri,  Roy  Underwood, 
from  Minnesota,  W.  A.  Toole,  from 
Wisconsin,  C.  H.  Hilton,  from  Michi- 
gan, and  B.  F.  Smith,  from  Kansas. 

Wednesday  aftenoon’s  session  was 
devoted  to  the  anniversary  program. 
Arthur  Bryant  read  a paper,  "History 
of  the  Society  from  its  Organization 
Down  to  1876,”  and  T.  E.  Goodrich 
read  a paper  on  th’e  development  of 
the  society  from  1876  to  date.  These 
were  vehv  interesting  papers,  and 
dealt  with  the  work  of  the  society 
during  the  fifty  years  of  its  exist- 
ance. 

Horticultural  Development  of  Fifty 
Years. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Riehl  read  a most  in- 
teresting paper  on  “History  and  De- 
velopment of  Fruit  Growing.”  Won- 
derful changes  had  taken  place  in 
fifty  years,  he  said,  part  of  the  change 
being  due  to  the  changed  customs  of 
the  people.  Fifty  years  ago  our  an- 
cestors did  not  have  fruit  on  their 
tables,  except  in  the  form  of  pre- 
serves or  pies;  fruit  was  a luxury  with 
them.  The  development  of  methods 
of  transportation  and  cold  storage 
have  also  contributed  toward  the  im- 
proved conditions. 

“Fifty  years  ago  growers  did  not 


IT  KILLS  FAR 


to  cut  off  trees.  Manyfarnr 
losses  to  owners  because  o(  it.  j® 
Don’t  do  it.  Raise  trees.  Be  ■ 
your  own  nurseryman. 

Write  us  for  our  free  tree 
book.  Tells  how  to  plant, 
prune  and  succeed  in  re- 
foresting your  farm  at 
small  expense.  We  will 
teach  you  and  give  de- 
tailed answers  to  your 
questions.  Write  us 
your  troubles.  We  will 
solve  your  problems 
for  you  and  send  our 
handsome  free  book. 

Otto  Katzenstein  & Co., 

Box  102 , 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


Forest  Tree  Seeds 
-and  Seedlings— 

Catalpa  Gpeciosa,  Black  Locust,  Ash,  Birch, 
Red  Bud,  American  Persimmon,  films, 
Tulip  Poplar,  Russian  Mulberry,  Buckeye, 
Sycamore,  Black  and  Japan  Walnuts,  Cali- 
fornia Privet,  Wistarias,  Virginia  Creeper, 
Yucca  and  various  other  seedlings,  Tree 
and  Shrub  Seeds.  Send  for  Trade  List. 

FOREST  NURSERY  AND 
SEED  COMPANY 

R.  F.  D.  2,  McMinnville,  Tennessee 


Black  Locust 

Oatalpa,  Mulberry,  Osage  and  Honey  Locust  Seedlings  at 
very  LOW  PRICES.  Write  us,  stating  quantities  wanted. 

FA1RBURY  NURSERIES 

Box  2.  Fairburv,  Nebraska 


Graves  Peach 

An  early  yellow  freestone,  ripening  a week 
before  Crawford's  Early.  Trees  from  the 
originator  have  seal  attached.  Prices  free. 

W.  J.  GRAVES,  Originator 

PERRY,  OHIO. 


Austin’s  Dewberry 

J.  W.  Austin,  Pilot  Point,  Texas 

Original  propagator  and  introducer.  Headquar- 
ters for  plants.  Descriptive  circular  and  treatise 
on  Dewberry  culture,  for  your  address  on  a 
post  card,  if  you  please. 


Kansas  City,  Nurseries 

A general  line  of  Nursery  Stock,  Wholesale 
and  Retail.  A heavy  stock  of  Concord  and 
Moore’s  Early  Grapes,  one  and  two  years. 
Small  Fruits,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  etc.  We  can 
ship  direct  to  almost  any  point  without  trans- 
fers. y Office,  233  Rialto  Building. 

BLAIR  & KAUFMAN,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


4,000,000  Peach 

June  "Buds  a Specialty . 

Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries 

No  agents  traveled,  but  sen  direct  to  planters 
at  wholesale  prices.  Absolutely  free  from  dis- 
ease and  true  to  name.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices  before  placing  your  order  elsewhere.  We  guarantee 
our  stock  true  to  name.  Largest  Peach  Nursery  in  world. 

Address  J.  C.  HALE,  Winchester,  Tenn, 


PEACH  TREES  FREE 
to  NEW  CUSTOMERS 

A complete  stock  of  FRUIT  TREES,  Roses. 
Ornamentals,  Etc.  A beautiful  illustrated 
catalogue  for  the  asking. 


O.K.  NURSERIES 


A.  L.  LUKE,  Manager 

WYNNEWOOD,  INDIAN  TERRITORY 


Our’CataJog  free 

Contains  many  bargains  in  fruit  trees  and  gar- 
den seed  and  just  the  information  that  fruit- 
growers would  appreciate.  The  title,  “Chicka- 
saw Trees  Bear,”  carries  with  it  much  truth  as 
well  as  success  to  the  grower  who  plants  our 
trees  and  seed.  Terms  to  agents  on  application. 
CHICKASAW  NURSERY  & SEED  CO., 
Dimcan,  Indian  Territory^ 


Millions  ^ Seedlings 


Apple  & Cherr 


Seedlings.  Heavy  stock  of  Black  Locust,  Mu 
berry,  Catalpa  and  Ash  Seedlings  for  the  nui 
sery  trade.  Large  general  stock  of  Fruit  Trees 
Small  I'  nuts.  Send  for  free  catalogue  an 
estimate  of  your  wants. 

GAGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES, 
Box  No,  2.  Beatrice,  Net 


Strawberry  Plants 

We  have  for  Fall  and  Spring  an  extra  fine 
lot  of  young,  healthy  plants,  true  to  name; 
other  plants  and  trees.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Sherman  Heights.  Tenn 
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SPRAYPUMPS 


The  Pump 
That  Pumps 


tPPAY  Double-acting, Lift, 
diimpc  Tank  and  Spray 

POMPS 

Store  Ladders,  Etc. 

NAY  TOOLS 

of  all  kinds.  Write 
for  Circulars  and 
Prices. 

Myers  Stayon  Flexible  Door  Hangers 

with  steel  roller  besrings, 
easy  to  push  and  to  pull, 

cannot  be  thrown  oft  the 
track— hence  its  name— 
“Stayon."  Write  lor  de- 
scriptive circular  and 
prices.  Exclusive  agency 
given  to  right  party  who 
will  buv  In  quantity. 

F.E.  MYERS  &BRO. 
Ashland,  • Ohio. 


Spray  or  Surrender 

that  Is  the  ultimatum 
that  insects  and  fungi 
have  served  on  every 
fruit  - grower  of 
America.  If  you 
do  not  heed  the 
warning  you  will 
get  profits  from 
your  orchards.  Every 
man  who  sprays  intelli- 
gently. at  the  proper 
time,  finds  it  the  most 
profitable  operation  on 
the  farm. 

Send  for  illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  the  ECLIPSE 
Spray  Pumps  and  outfits. 

Morri'l  & Morlev  ::  Benton  Harbo-,  Mich. 


Defender 
Sprayer 

All  brass,  easiest  work- 
ing, most  powerful,  auto- 
matic mixer,  expansion 
valves,  double  strainer. 
Catalogue  of  Pumps  and 
Treatise  on  Spraying  free. 
Agents  wanted. 

J.  F.  Gaylord,  Box  77  C&tskill,  N.  T. 


The  “Kant-Klog”  Sprayer 


Gets  twice  the  results  with  same  labor 
Flat  or  round  spray  from  same  nozzle, 
or  trees,  vines,  vegetables,  whitewashing, 
, etc. 

Agents 
Wanted. 

.j.  _ ^ Circular  free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.,  17  East  Are.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 

Jewell’s  Complete  Horticultural  Es- 
tablishment. Our  5 Free  Catalogs  cover 
everything  that  is  hardy  in  the  line  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  and  Garden 
Seed.  The  new  Jewell  Fruit  Catalog  is  the 
most  complete  published,— honest  descrip- 
tions based  on  38  years  experience  In  Min- 
nesota. 1906  Free  Catalog  of  Tested  Veg- 
etable Seeds  now  ready.  Remember  we 
have  a 1200  acre  nursery  here  devoted  to 
fruit  and  ornamental  stock  suited  to  the 
North.  Every  tree  guaranteed  for  2 years. 

; RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED 
THE  JEWELL  NURSERIES 
Box  7 Lake  City,  Minn. 
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spray  their  apple  trees;  they  did  not 
have  to,  but  today  we  are  compelled 
to  spray  if  we  would  have  good  fruit. 
Cold  storage  has  changed  some  of  our 
fall  apples  to  winter  varieties,  and 
there  has  been  great  improvement. 
Not  as  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  development  of  pears,  on  ac- 
count of  blight.  Little  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  development  of  va- 
rieties, for  not  in  fifty  years  have  we 
had  a variety  introduced  which  will 
take  the  place  of  Bartlett,  Duchess 
and  Seckel.  True,  the  Keiffer  'has 
been  introduced,  but  its  quality  docs 
not  commend  it  to  succeed  the  older 
and  better  sorts. 

“In  peaches  as  a commercial  crop 
there  have  been  many  changes.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  center  of  the  peach  belt 
of  Illinois  was  at  Alton,  with  Dr.  Hull 
as  the  leader,  and  his  methods  aie 
still  the  best  we  have  known.  Today 
the  great  orchards  are  in  the  South. 
In  varieties  we  have  some  better 
market  sorts  for  shipment,  but  in 
quality  we  have  nothing  better  than 
the  old  Early  York,  Oldmixon,  Stump, 
etc.” 

Mr.  Riehl  said  that  not  a great  deal 
of  progress  has  been  made  in  cherry 
growing,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
plums.  Japanese  plums  have  been  in- 
troduced, but  their  cultivation  has  nui 
been  entirely  successful. 

“When  we  come  to  the  grape,”  said 
Mr.  Riehl,  “we  find  greater  improve- 
ment than  has  been  made  with  any 
other  fruit.  Fifty  years  ago  Catawba 
and  Isabella  were  our  standard  sorts. 
Now  consider  the  many  excellent  va- 
rieties which  have  come,  far  superior 
to  these  old  varieties.  Within  fifty 
years  we  have  learned  what  causes 
the  rotting  of  grapes,  and  we  have 
also  learned  how  to  prevent  this.  1 
truly  believe  the  grape  is  coming  into 
greater  favor,  and  that  it  will  be  mote 
profitable  to  growers. 

"Fifty  years  ago  we  had  no  black- 
berries except  wild  ones.  Then  came 
the  Lawton,  and  the  culture  of  this 
fruit  commenced.  Snyder  came  later, 
and  is  now  our  most  largely  planted 
variety.  Early  Harvest  is  the  early 
one  in  southern  localities. 

“Raspberries,  too,  have  come  into 
favor  within  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
first  red  sort  was  Red  Antwerp,  which 
was  not  hardy  or  productive;  then 
came  Turner,  an  Illinois  variety;  King 
is  now  one  of  the  best.  All  the  black- 
caps have  been  introduced  within 
fifty  years.  Doolittle  came  first,  and 
has  been  followed  by  many  other  bet- 
ter ones. 

“When  this  society  was  organized, 
strawberry  growing  was  in  its  in- 
fancy. Wilson’s  Albany  was  long  the 
leader  among  varieties,  but  has  long 
been  discarded.  There  must  have 
been  a thousand  varieties  introduced, 
about  fifty  new  ones  being  brought 
out  every  season.  Not  all  are  good 
ones,  but  occasionally  a good  one  Is 
found.  This  society  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  had  among  its  members 
three  persons  who  originated  the 
three  varieties  of  strawberries  which 
are  most  largely  planted  today — 
Bubach,  Warfield  and  Dunlap. 

“We  are  still  planting  apples,’’  con- 
cluded Mr.  Rhiel,  “and  I believe  the 
trees  will  be  better  cared  for  than 
were  the  ones  planted  fifty  years  ago. 
With  proper  care,  apple-growing  will 
be  profitable — in  fact,  it  will  be  more 
profitable  than  ever  before,  for  the 
indifferent  growers  will  get  out  of  the 
business.” 

Dr.  S.  A.  Forbes  reported  on  the 
work  of  nursery  and  orchard  inspec- 
tion during  the  past  year.  This  re- 
port said  that  San  Jose  scale  is  now 
widespread  in  the  state,  and  many 
osage  orange  hedges  have  become  in- 
fested, and  have  been  ordered  de- 
stroyed or  cleaned  up. 

Dr.  Forbes  said  that  in  combating 
San  Jose  scale  he  still  finds  the 
Oregon  wash,  made  of  lime,  sulphur 
and  blue  vitrol  gives  best  results,  and 
and  blue  vitirol  gives  best  results,  and 
ture  is  more  effective  where  it  is 
cooked  by  boiling  than  where  caustic 
soda  is  used  to  furnish  chemical  heat. 

Wednesday  evening  Mrs.  Emma 
Hey,  Dixon,  read  a splendid  paper  on 
“Women  and  Horticulture,”  in  which 
she  told  of  a work  for  women  in  beau- 
tifying the  home  grounds. 

"Our  farmers  have  been  too  busy 
with  corn  and  live  stock,  to  devote 
any  time  to  beautifying  their  homes," 
said  Mrs.  Hey,  “and  it  is  a very  rare 
thing  to  find  a farmyard  planted  ex- 
cept in  the  most  haphazard  fashion. 
The  time  has  come  for  a change,  and 
this  society  should  take  up  the  mat- 
ter of  beautifying  our  farm  homes; 
If  this  Is  done  the  women  will  be 


more  Interested  In  the  work  of  the 
society.” 

Women’s  Work  In  Horticulture. 

Mrs.  Hey  said  that  the  beautifying 
of  the  home  is  a very  practical  mat- 
ter; whatever  is  beautifying  is  refin- 
ing, and  while  fruits  satisfy  one  side 
of  our  nature,  there  is  another  side 
which  should  be  cultivated.  She  gave 
certain  fundamental  principles  for 
planting — mass  planting  about  the 
borders  and  against  the  buildings, 
with  open  lawns,  etc.,  and  said  that 
before  beginning  planting  one  should 
take  a sheet  of  paper,  a pencil  and  a 
square,  and  lay  out  a map  of  the 
yard,  drawn  to  a scale;  then  one  can 
have  a better  idea  of  how  the  planting 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  Roy  Underwood,  delegate  from 
the  Minnesota  society,  told  of  the 
work  of  the  women’s  auxiliary  of  that 
organization;  this  auxiliary  meets  at 
the  same  time  as  the  society,  and 
sessions  are  held,  at  which  such  sub- 
jects as  ornamental  planting  are  dis- 
cussed. This  organization  is  working 
among  the  school  children. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap  said  the  chief 
difficulty  is  that  we  do  not  know  how 
to  do  this  work.  We  must  start  in  the 
country  schools,  and  educate  the  chil- 
dren so  that  they  will  not  only  have 
an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  but 
they  will  know  how  to  plant  effec- 
tively. 

“Under  our  present  system  of  edu- 
cation,” said  Mrs.  Dunlap,  “we  can 
send  our  children  to  the  countiy 
schools  for  the  full  term,  and  not 
have  one  idea  implanted  in  their 
minds  which  will  tend  to  educate 
them  along  the  lines  of  beautifying 
the  farm  and  loving  farm  life.” 

Captain  Augustine  said  that  in  the 
normal  school  at  Normal,  and  prob- 
ably in  other  schools,  teachers  are 
being  trained  so  that  they  can  instruct 
their  pupils  in  the  principles  of  horti- 
culture, and  thereby  install  in  them 
a love  for  the  beautiful.  The  state- 
ment was  made  that  in  the  last  ten 
years  greater  progress  has  been  made 
along  this  line  than  in  forty  years  be- 
fore. 

“Vegetables  and  Their  Dietetic 
Value,”  was  the  subject  of  a very  in- 
teresting address  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Dun- 
lap. Mrs.  Dunlap  began  by  calling 
attention  to  the  millions  of  dollars 
which  are  expended  every  year  in  an 
endeavor  to  find  what  are  the  best 
foods  for  live  stock,  and  yet  man  is 
utterly  indifferent,  as  a rule,  as  to 
his  own  system  of  feeding.  “We 
spend  $600,000,000  annually  for  doc- 
tors’ bills  and  $60,000,000  annually 
for  patent  medicines,”  said  Mrs.  Dun- 
lap, “and  a great  deal  of  this  money 
could  be  saved  if  we  would  only  care- 
fully consider  the  kind  of  food  we 
eat  and  how  it  Is  prepared. 

“When  we  finally  come  to  under- 
stand the  causes  of  disease,  intemper- 
ance and  crime,”  said  the  speaker, 
“we  will  find  that  much  is  due  to  im- 
proper feeding.  And  if  improper 
feeding  causes  these  ills,  it  is  also  true 
that  proper  food  will  correct  many  of 
them.  A prominent  Chicago  physi- 
cian told  me  of  a woman  who  came 
to  him  to  be  cured  of  alcoholism. 
The  physician  asked  her  if  she  would 
follow  his  Instructions  as  to  diet,  and 
she  said  she  would.  He  then  locked 
her  up  in  a room  and  gave  her  the 
juices  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  the 
products  of  whole  wheat  as  food,  and 
in  two  weeks’  time  this  woman  was 
permanently  cured.  Proper  food  had 
removed  or  destroyed  the  craving  for 
liquor.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
over  and  over  again,  in  curing  alco- 


SPRAYING 

FRUIT  TREES 

is  no  longer  an  experiment, 
but  a necessity.  Prevents 
wormy  fruit  by  destroy- 
ing all  insect  pests 
and  fungus  diseases. 
Every  farmer,  gar- 
aener,f  ruit  or  flower 
grower  should  write 
for  my  free  cata- 
logue, descr  bing  21 
styles  of  Spraying 
Outfits,  and  contain- 
ing a full  treatise  on 
spraying  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops,  and  much 
valuable  information. 
SPRAYER  CO.,  Box  6L  Quincy,  III. 


ORCHARD 

MONARCH 

SPRAYER 


EITHER 


Gasoline  Engine  Driven 

By  Two-Horse  Power,  or 

Automatic  Traction  Power 

Furnished  by  Rear  Wheels  of  Wagon 

This  is  the  greatest  sprayer  now  in  use. 
No  hand  labor  is  required.  Automatic 
brushes  to  clean  suction  strainers.  Pro- 
duces a fine,  misty,  penetrating  vapor. 
It  uses  the  liquid  with  such  economy  that 
one  gallon  does  the  work  of  two.  It  will 
supply  eight  nozzles.  It  pays  for  itself 
in  saving  labor,  and  your  spraying  is 
done  j’ust  at  the  right  time.  Drop  us  a 
card  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  it. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOHN  DEERE 

PLOW  COMPANY 

DENVER,  COLO.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


The  KING  GRAPE 

The  most  promising  of  all  new  grapes. 
Largest  cluster,  largest  berries,  largest  yield, 
best  quality,  heavy  leaf  and  strong  grower? 
Awarded  highest  honors  wherever  shown. 
For  further  description,  with  photo,  write 
to  the  originator,  , 

mi.  K.  MUNSON.  FRUIT-GROWER, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

Stevenson’s  NEW  IDEA  RABBIT  TRAP  will  do  the  work. 
Catch  ’em  alive.  All  kinds  of  animals.  None  escape.  Self 
setter.  Price  $3.60.  STEVENSON  NURSERY  & POUL- 
TRY FARM.  Fordyce.  Arkansas. 


TREE  LILAC  - 30  FT.  HIGH 


A real  tree,  not  a shrub.  Never  saw  one?  We 
have  them  for  sale  and  many  other  kinds  of 
fine  Lilac.  Send  for  catalog.  Positively  the 
finest  in  the  Northwest.  It  fully  describes  and 
prices  all  kinds  of  Shrubs.  Vines.  Trees. 
Roses.  Bulbs,  Perennials,  etc.,  and  tells  you 
how  to  plant,  prune  and  care  for  trees  and  all 
kinds  of  nursery  information.  Sioux  City 
Seed  & Nursery  Co..  2115  Clark  St.,  Sioux  Citv,  la. 


Get  Down  to  Business 


on  that  San  Jose  Scale  In  your  orchard 
right  now.  Winter  months  are  the  time 
to  eradicate  it.  You  can  do  the  work 
effectually,  conveniently  and  economi- 
cally with  the 

Wallace  Tolver 

Sprayers 

Entirely  automatic  In  operation  and  no 
cost  for  power.  Constant  high  pressure, 
enough  to  spray  largest  trees,  by  gearing 
to  wheels  of  vehicle  which  carries  the 
spray  mixture. 

Standard,  Duplex.  Junior.  Special  Straw- 
berry and  Potato  Sprayers. 

Power  attachment  to  fit  any  wagon  or 
tank,  sold  separately,  if  desired. 

Write  for  1906  Catalog,  Just  Issued. 
All  particulars. 


Wallace  Machinery  (o.,  Champaign,  111. 
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PROTECT  TREES 

Worth  planting,  worth 
saving.  Add  VsC  to  the 
cost  of  your  young  trees 
and  prevent  sun  scalding 
and  blistering  and  keep 
off  rabbits,  mice  and  all 

kinds  of  tree  gnawers, 
with  the 

Hawkeye 

1 Tree  Protector 

An  elm  veneer,  easily  put  on  and 
big  enough  to  protect  as  long  as 
protection  is  needed. 

PRICES: 

100  Wrappers $0  75 

1,000  Wrappers  5.00 

For  circulars  giving  full  particulars, 
address 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO., 
Box  111,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


“DOOR-STEP  FLOWERS” 

There  are  two  great  classes  of  out-door  flower- 
ing plants:  the  ANNUALS  which  are  grown 
from  seed  each  season,  and  the  HARD\  HER 
BACEOUS  plants  which  live  from  year  to  year. 
We  are  large  growers  and  collectors  ot  both 
classes— 38  years  experience— and  we  offer  all 
the  best  HARDY  varieties.  Send  for  our  1906 
SEED  CATALOG,  which  includes  also  TESTED 
VEGETABLE  SEED.  Remember  we  are  the 
largest  growers  of  STRICTLY  HARDY  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees  and  plants  in  Uie  United 
States.  Established  1868.  12(10  Acres.l®"5  FREE 
CATALOGS.  t3TReliable  Agents  Wanted. 

The  Jewell  Nurseries,  Box  7 Late  City,  Minn. 


GOLD  MEDAL 

Awarded  us  at  St.  Louis  Exposition  for 
Small  Fruits.  Principal  feature  was 

Cumberland 

Raspberry 

Best  of  all  Raspberries,  for  size,  color  and 
profit.  Send  for  catalogue  of  all  kinds  of 
Small  Fruits. 

HOLSINGER  BROTHERS 

ROSEDALE.  KANSAS 


The  Right  Place  to 

BuyTrees 

is  where  you  can  get  the  best  trees  at  right 
prices.  This  you  can  do  by  buying  them  from 
us.  Our  trees  are  propagated  direct  from  choice 
bearing,  reselected  trees;  they  will  produce  fruit 
of  highest  color,  richest  flavor,  most  uniform 
size,  and  the  trees  are  hardy,  early  and  prolific 
bearers.  We  guarantee  our  trees  and  prices  to 
please.  If  you  want  an  apple  that  will  keep 
until  the  new  crop  comes  in,  plant  the  Missing  Link  Apple 

Missing  Link  Apple  (ompany 

Nurserymen,  CLAYTON,  ILL. 


ERCKMAN’S  TREES 

Are  as  good  as  the  best.  60  years 
in  business  is  our  guarantee. 


CATALOGUE  FREE 


P.J.BERCKMANS  CO., Inc. 

Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga. 

460  acres  in  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Estab.  1866. 


Festiva  Maxima  — Queen  of  Paeo- 
nies,  great  size  and  wondrous 
' beauty,  a glorious  form  ' of  purest 
white,  flecked  in  center  with  crim- 
son blotches.  Seems  to  have 
J reached  perfection.  Our  nursery 
catalog  tells  all  about  it  and  other 
Paeonies  and  hundreds  of  other  kinds  of  Per- 
ennials, Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines  aDd  all  kinds  of 
trees.  The  finest  catalog  issued  In  the  West. 
Worth  $1.  Write  before  tomorrow.  sioux  oRy 
Seed  & Nursery  Co.,  2115  Clark  St.  Sioux  City,  la. 


holism  and  other  diseases  and  in  cor- 
recting criminal  practices." 

Mrs.  Dunlap  told  of  the  value  of 
various  vegetables,  and  also  gave  di- 
rections for  their  preparation.  We 
should  hardly  like  to  quote  from  this 
paper,  for  fear  of  g-etting  some  things 
wrong,  but  later  may  be  able  to  pre- 
sent it  in  its  entirety. 

Dr.  Burrill  gave  a talk  on  the  ad- 
vance of  ornamental  planting  within 
fifty  years,  and  illustrated  his  address 
with  stereopticon  slides  showing 
specimens  of  good  and  bad  planting. 

Good  Plan  to  Use  In  Hotbeds. 

Thursday  morning  Jonathan  Peri- 
am  delivered  an  address  on  “Veget- 
able Growing  and  Its  Development." 
Mr.  Periam  was  acquainted  with  the 
development  of  the  gardening  indus- 
try in  Illinois  from  its  very  begin- 
ning, and  his  address  was  very  in- 
teresting. In  the  course  of  his  talk 
he  told  of  a plan  he  used  for  starting 
seeds  in  hotbeds,  for  transplanting  to 
the  open  field.  Mr.  Periam  said  he 
had  tried  starting  melon  plants,  to- 
matoes, etc.,  on  inverted  sods,  and 
didn’t  like  the  plan.  Accordingly  he 
devised  what  he  calls  the  “trough 
system,"  and  he  still  uses  this.  Under 
this  system  he  takes  six-inch  fencing 
material  and  saws  into  three-foot 
lengths,  or  the  width  of  his  hotbeds. 
One  board  is  nailed  to  the  edge  of 
another  at  right  angles,  forming  an 
L-shaped  trough;  this  trough  is  three 
feet  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  six 
inches  deep,  less  the  thickness  of  the 
material  of  one  side.  These  troughs 
are  turned  on  their  side,  so  that  one 
side  of  the  trough  is  flat  in  the  hot- 
bed, and  the  other  one  stands  up- 
right; another  of  the  troughs  is 
placed  in  the  same  position  against 
the  first  one,  and  the  back  of  one 
thus  forms  another  side  for  the  one 
adjoining;  this  plan  is  continued  until 
the  hotbed  is  filled. 

Soil  is  filled  in  these  receptacles 
and  seeds  planted;  when  ready  for 
transplanting  these  troughs  are  load- 
ed on  wagons  and  hauled  to  the  field, 
and  as  the  plants  stand  about  six 
inches  apart,  each  plant  has  practi- 
cally a cube  of  soil,  six  inches  each 
way,  and  the  plants  are  not  checked 
in  the  slightest.  The  plants  are  re- 
moved from  the  troughs  with  soil 
attached,  by  use  of  a shovel  or  trow- 
el; before  removing  from  the  hot- 
beds the  soil  should  be  thoroughly 
soaked  so  it  will  hang  together  well. 
When  the  plants  are  removed,  run  the 
shovel  or  trowel  under  them  and 
slightly  raise  the  plant,  causing  the 
soil  to  break  at  the  proper  place. 
This  will  avoid  necessity  of  cutting 
through,  and  not  a root  will  be  in- 
jured. Mr.  Periam  said  he  had  tried 
starting  plants  in  pots,  and  this 
trough  system  is  really  much  better, 
besides  being  much  cheaper;  pots  are 
always  getting  broken,  and  the 
troughs  will  last  for  years. 

B.  F.  Smith  of  Lawrence,  Kans., 
read  a paper  on  “The  Evolution  of 
Transportation  and  Marketing  of 
Fruits.”  Mr.  Smith  was  a baggage 
man  on  the  Illinois  Central  railway 
years  ago,  and  in  this  capacity  he 
had  charge  of  the  first  shipment  of 
strawberries  from  Southern  Illinois. 
This  shipment  consisted  of  a box  of 
fruit  which  was  sent  in  his  care  to 
one  of  the  railway  officials  in  Chi- 
cago. From  this  beginning,  the  in- 
dustry has  grown  until  now  train- 
loads of  fruit  are  shipped  from  every 
important  fruit  section  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Dunlap  told  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  handling  of  fruits,  and  said  that 
in  the  storing  of  apples  greater  pro- 
gress had  been  made,  perhaps,  than 
along  any  other  lines.  Storage  has 
made  necessary  many  changes  in  the 
the  methods  of  apple  handlers. 

Light  On  Subject  of  Bitter  Rot. 

Dr.  Burrill  talked  on  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  bitter  rot  disease,  and 
called  attention  to  several  things 
which  have  been  demonstrated  in 
connection  with  this  disease.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  spores  of 
this  disease  live  over  winter  in  cank- 
ered spots  on  the  limbs,  which  cannot 
be  reached  by  any  spray  mixture. 
The  spores  also  winter  in  mummied 
ajiples  on  the  trees,  but  where  in- 
fected apples  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  the  spores  will  die  before 
spring.  It  seems  that  the  apples  on 
the  ground  are  full  of  moisture,  and 
this  condition  destroyes  the  lives  of 
the  spores  before  spring. 

The  soil  under  infected  trees  was 
examined,  and  no  spores  could  be 
found;  spores  were  placed  in  the  soil, 


HOW 


You  Get  This  New 
TONGLELESS  Disc  Harrow 
on  Thirty  Days’  Trial 


FRE 


1 It's  tills  way— 

An  entirely  new  feature  is  embodied  in 
the  construction  of  this  Harrow. 

The  Forward  Truck, without  any  Tongue, 
positively  relieves  the  horses  of  all  Neck 
Weight  and  Side  Draft,  and  allows  them 
free,  easy  movement.  They  have  just  an 
even,  steady  pull. 

Why  should  a team,  that  is  already  hav- 
ing a hard  time  to  work  and  travel  on  rough, 
uneven  ground,  be  hampered  and  annoyed 
by  tlie  Threshing. of  a Tongue,  and  by  the 
weight  of  a Harrow  Frame? 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  it. 

To  give  you  a chance  to  examine  this 
Harrow  for  yourself,  and  to  prove  to  you 
that  it  is  exactly  as  represented,  and  that  it 
will  produce  the  results  claimed  for  it,  wc  will 
send  any  size  you  select,  on  a 30  Days’  Ap- 
proval Test,  all  Freight  Charges  Prepaid. 

If  you  find  the  Harrow  to  be  exactly  as 
represented,  and  to  work  as  we  claim  it  will, 
you  pay  for  it:  Cash  or  easy  terms  as  you 
prefer.  If  not,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

See  What  Mr.  Weaver  says: 

y Dexter  Mo.,  Oct.  20,  1905. 

American  Harrow  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Oejitleinen : Voaie  pleased  to  write  you  that  the  No. 
1418  Tongueless  Disc  has  been  received  and  thoroughly 
tested,  and  found  not  wanting  anywhere. 

Wo  have  at  last  a long  felt  want  supplied— a Tonpue- 
less  Disc.  We  have  concluded  that  the  draft  of  this 
harrow  is  one-fourth  less;  three  horses  wi±l  draw  this 
harrow  with  as  much  ease  as  four  horses  will  any  tongue 
disc  made.  Wo  have  often  wondered  why  a tongueless 
disc  was  so  long  in  getting  made.  We  are  surely  pleased, 
and  trust  yu  will  never  make  anything  hut  T«  ngueless 
Discs. — Yours  respectfully,  L.  F.  WEAVER. 


This  Harrow  is  built  on  right  principles  * 
— No  Side  Draft. 

— No  Neck  Weight 
— No  crowding  of  team  in  short  turns 
—Just  even,  steady  pull. 

— Front  Truck  carries  weight  of  Frame, 
and  controls  movements  of  Harrow. 

— Hall  bearings  take  the  end  thrust 
—Double  levers  make  handling  easy. 

All  our  output  goes  direct  to  the  farmers 
on  the  30  Days’  Approval  Test  Plan,  with 
time  to  pay  if  you  wish. 

The  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  Is 
protected  by  exclusive  patents  and  manu- 
factured and  sold  only  by  us.  Write  today 
for  booklet  giving  full  description  and  prices 
that  will  please  you. 

Say  when  you  want  to  use  the  harrow,  so 
we  can  take  care  of  you 
right. 

Orders  for  Spring  de- 
livery are  already  com-  14  Size3 

ing  from  every  State 
in  the  Union.  i Purposes 


AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 

5827  Hastnigs  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


and  later  an  attempt  was  made  to 
find  them,  but  they  could  not  be  lo- 
cated. Apples  were  placed  in  soil 
with  these  spores,  and  the  fruit  was 
attacked  if  placed  therein  within  three 
days  from  the  time  the  spores  were 
established,  but  if  the  apples  were 
not  placed  in  the  soil  until  six  days 
from  the  time  of  inoculation,  no  evil 
results  followed,  showing'  that  the 
spores  will  not  live  for  six  days  in 
the  moist  soil. 

Tomatoes  as  a Market  Crop. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Lloyd  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  discussed  tomato  growing 
as  carried  on  in  Southern  Illinois.  He 
said  that  it  was  fitting  that  the  fifti- 
eth anniversary  meeting  should  dis- 
cuss this  vegetable,  or  fruit,  for  the 
tomato  has  shown  more  development 
within  the  past  fifty  years  than  any 
other  fruit.  Fifty  years  ago  the  va- 
rieties were  not  nearly  equal  to  those 
of  today. 

The  speaker  said  he  would  plant 
his  seeds  about  eight  weeks  before 
the  probable  time  for  transplanting 
to  the  field.  Start  in  hotbeds,  and 
when  the  second  rough  leaves  appear 
transplant  to  another  hotbed,  putting 
the  seedlings  about  three  inches  apart. 
When  they  begin  to  crowd,  trans- 
plant to  cold  frame.  Just  before  tak- 
ing to  the  field  gradually  harden  the 
plants  by  exposing  to  the  sun  and  air; 
do  not  water  them  for  several  days 
prior  to  transplanting,  and  this  will 
have  a tendency  to  check  a tender, 
sappy  growth. 

Cut  the  soil  into  squares,  one  plant 
to  a.  square,  and  transplant  to  the 
field.  Begin  to  cultivate  at  once,  cul- 
tivating deep  and  close  to  the  plant 
at  first;  later  cultivation  must  be 
more  shallow  and  kept  farther  away 
from  plants;  keep  the  field  clean. 
Use  stout  oak  stakes  as  a“  support 
for  the  vines,  tying  the  plants  first  at 
a height  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches, 
and  then  again  a foot  higher.  The 
advantage  of  staking  is  that  the  fruit 
will  be  kept  off  the  ground,  and  will 
be  clean,  making  a better  appearance 
in  the  crate;  the  fruits  will  ripen 
earlier  and  the  yield  will  be  larger; 
in  a dry  season  one  can  continue  cul- 
tivation, where  if  the  plants  were  al- 
lowed to  lie  on  the  ground  this  would 
be  impossible,  and  in  a wet  season 
the  tomatoes  will  not  rot  so  badly  as 
if  the  were  on  the  ground. 

“As  to  varieties,”  said  Prof.  Lloyd, 
“one  can  grow  what  he  pleases,  if 
growing  for  home  use,  but  if  the  to- 
matoes are  to  be  marketed,  one  must 
consider  the  tastes  of  the  market. 
On  the  Chicago  market  there  are  only 
two  varieties  of  tomatoes  known — 
Acme  and  Trophy.  All  tomatoes  with 
the  purplish  color  of  the  Acme  type 
are  called  Acmes,  and  all  red  toma- 
toes are  called  Trophy.  The  former 
are  by  far  the  more  popular  and 
bring  better  prices." 

Two  diseases  are  found  among  the 
tomato  fields  of  Southern  Illinois: 
one  is  a rust,  which  can  be  controlled 
by  repeated  applications  of  Bordeaux 
mixture,  and  the  other  is  a wilt  or 
blight;  the  best  remedy  seems  to  be 
to  plant  on  new  land,  and  avoid  land 
on  which  this  disease  has  appeared. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Riehl  said  he  had  mulch- 
ed tomatoes  with  straw,  and  the  plan 
worked  very  well. 

The  discussion  of  varieties  was  in- 
teresting, and  the  fact  was  brought 
out  that  tastes  differ  as  to  varieties. 
Chicago  dealers  prefer  the  purple 


APPLE  TREES 


I have  the  above  quantity  of  two-year 
Apple  Trees — as  good  as  were  ever  grown — 
which  must  be  disposed  of  this  spring. 
These  trees  embrace  the  standard  sorts,  and 
are  offered  at  reasonable  prices. 

Do  you  want  Apple  Trees?  If  so,  send  me 
list  of  what  you  want,  and  I will  quote  you 
prices.  And  the  trees  which  I will  furnish 
will  be  A1  in  every  respect.  You  can  de- 
pend on  that.  Write  today. 

G.  W.  TRIBBLE,  Billings,  Mo 


Choice  Nursery 

i^Stock:  gruwn| 

The  right  place  to  buy,  is  where  you  get 
what  you  ask  for.  We  must  maintain  our 
reputation,  and  can  only  do  it  by  fair  deal- 
ing with  our  patrons.  We  are  long  on 
Kieffer  Pear,  Japan  and  European  Plums, 
and  a general  line  of  stock.  Careful  atten- 
tion given  to  retail  mail  orders.  Ask  for 
Catalogue.  It’s  Free.  Address 

TECUMSEH  NURSERIES 

Drawer  3 CEDAR VH.I.E,  OHIO 


A Graft 

properly  made  is  the  only  kind  worth 
planting.  Grafts  that  are  made  on  the 

Speer  Grafting  Machine 

produce  good  results  as  they  are  all  perfect. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  a wrong  cut,  all 
are  the  same.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL 

Box  300  Kinniundy,  111. 


Schoell  Bros.  Nurseries 

Millions  of  first-class  strawberry  plants  at 
prices  that  will  make  you  buy.  Large  stock 
of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, Asparagus,  etc.,  also  fine  stock  of 
Everblooming  Roses.  Get  our  prices  before 
ordering  elsewhere  and  you  will  save  money. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  prices  today. 
Schoell  Brothers,  Box  65,  Nauvoo,  Illinois 


REWARD!  REWARD! 

Reward  only  comes  to  those  who  give  a 
service,  but  we  wish  to  at  once  get  into  cor- 
respondence with  some  of  the  best  fruit- 
growers and  if  you  will  send  us  the  names 
of  10  of  the  best  of  your  section,  we  will  as 
a reward  to  you  send  our  catalogue  and  a 
due  bill  for  $1.00  worth  of  anything  you 
may  select.  Write  at  once. 

THE  WOLVERINE  NURSERIES, 

G.  E.  Prater.  Jr.,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


KANSAS  CITY.M0..U.S.A. 
ISTHE  HUB  OFTHE  UNIVERSE^ 
ON  DUST  SPRAYERS  FOR  AH{ 

KINDS  of  FRUIT  and  YEOETABLESi 


FLOWERING  BULBS 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
All  kinds  of  flower  and  garden 
seeds, tested  and  guaranteed 
“Your  moneys  worth  or  your 
money  back”.  Catalog  Free. 
Samples  of  flower  seed,  gar- 
den seedandlOkindsof  seed 
corn  for  the  postage. 

HENRY  FIELD,  Seedsman. 

Box  IS.  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 
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; vpe,  and  while  Earliana  and  others 
oi  that  type  may  be  a little  earlier, 
they  are  not  wanted  after  tomatoes 
of  the  Acme  type  are  on  the  market. 
This  discussion  again  emphasized 
how  important  it  is  that  anyone  who 
wishes  to  grow  any  kind  of  a crop 
for  market  should  carefully  consider 
the  demands  of  the  market  before 
embarking  in  the  business. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Riehl  reported  concern- 
ing the  work  of  testing  new  fruits  at 
the  various  stations;  many  new  sorts 
are  now  being  tried. 

In  a paper  on  the  development  of 
insecticides  and  fungicides  Dr.  Forbes 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  literature  on  this  subject  has  been 
brought  out  within  the  life  of  the 
society.  Our  fungicides  as  a rule, 
have  come  from  Europe,  while  the  in- 
secticides have  been  developed  in  this 
country.  Within  the  last  few  years 
great  progress  has  been  made,  and 
growers  now  know  more  about  their 
insect  and  fungous  enemies  than 
ever  before,  and  know  better  how  to 
combat  them. 

The  last  session  of  the  meeting  in- 
cluded the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  resulted  as  follows: 

President,  George  J.  Foster,  Nor- 
mal; vice-president,  S.  G.  Soverhill, 
Tiskilwa;  secretary,  L.  R.  Bryant, 
Princeton;  treasurer.  J.  W.  Stanton, 
Itichview. 

Prof.  Crandall  of  the  Illinois  Exper- 
iment Station  read  a paper  on  spray- 
ing, of  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
publish  an  extract  later. 

Prof.  A.  T.  Erwin,  of  the  Iowa  Ag- 
ricultural College,  read  a paper  on 
“Notes  on  Growing  Cherries  Under 
Prairie  Conditions.”  He  said  that 
perhaps  the  one  most  important  prob- 
lem confronting  the  prairie  planter 
in  the  growing  of  cherries  is  with  re- 
gard to  a hardy  stock.  Every  few 
years,  as  in  the  winter  of  1898-9  for 
example,  the  cherry  orchards  of  Iowa 
are  very  seriously  injured  or  destroyed 
through  root  killing.  Under  these 
conditions  the  Mahaleb  has  proven  a 
hardier  stock  than  the  Mazzard.  In 
the  more  severe  sections  of  the  state, 
the  Morello  stock  is  recommended. 
This  stock  makes  an  excellent  union 
and  is  very  hardy.  Its  only  fault 
is  in  the  fact  that  it  tends  to  sprout 
somewhat,  though  if  the  trees  are 
cultivated  for  the  first  few  years  to 
secure  deep  rooting  this  can  be  large- 
ly obviated. 

Another  source  of  loss  has  been 
from  the  cherry  leaf  spot  disease.  For 
the  past  two  or  three  years  the  trees 
have  become  naked  and  bare  about 
the  middle  of  the  summer.  The  leaves 
turn  yellow  and  drop,  and  a close  ex- 
amination reveals  the  presence  of  a 
small  black  spot  in  each  leaf.  This 
trouble  is  due  to  a disease  known  as 
the  cherry  leaf  spot.  The  colored- 
juice  type,  such  as  the  Morello  and 
Wragg,  are  most  subject  to  it.  With 
these  varieties  it  is  also  difficult  to 
prevent  it  by  spraying,  as  the  fruit  be- 
gins to  color  just  at  the  time  when 
the  disease  reaches  its  most  destruc- 
tive stage.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  rea- 
sonably effective.  The  selection  of  a 
site  with  good  air  drainage  is  also  im- 
portant. 

Sjji 

Missouri  Valley  Horticultural  Society. 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  at  the  Coates  House,  Kansas 
City,  Dec.  16.  In  reporting  on  the 
fruit  crop  for  the  year  Mr.  Espenlaub 
was  ahout  the  only  one  who  reported 
successful  crops  of  fruit.  He  said 
his  crops  of  blackberries  and  rasp- 
berries were  satisfactory  and  prices 
good.  No  other  growers  had  so  good 
a report  to  make. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows:  President,  W.  G.  Gano;  vice- 
president,  Asa  Chandler;  secretary,  A. 
V.  Wilson:  treasurer,  Daniel  Lowmil- 
ler;  executive  committee,  Edwin  Tav- 
lor,  L.  A.  Goodman,  Mrs.  Harriet 
Chandler.  Mrs.  T.  Lee  Adams  and  C. 
V.  Holsinger. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the 
meetings  was  the  action  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  Coates  House  in  ten- 
dering the  society  the  use  of  the  club 
rooms  for  our  meetings  during  the 
winter  months.  These  rooms  are  very 
convenient  and  comfortable,  and  the 
society  appreciates  the  courtesy  of 
the  management. 

FRANK  HOLSINGER. 


^ ^ 


J.  T.  Hoyt,  Canyon  City,  Colo.,  re- 
ports that  that  valley  sent  out  800 
carloads  of  apples  for  the  season  of 
1905,  which  brought  the  growers  half 
a million  dollars. 


ji  Kansas  Horticultural 


Society  Meeting 


The  thirty-nmtn  annual  meeting  o. 
the  rvansas  Stale  norucuuaiai  Sunlit./, 
wmch  was  neid  at  tuiieiu,  i/tc. 
to  28.  was  one  oi  me  most  enj^yauie 
me  organization  nas  ever  neiu.  me 
dates  oi  tne  meeting  were  immediate- 
ly preceding  tne  nates  oi  me  misjUun 
meeting,  and  ior  tnat  reason  the  num- 
ber ot  persons  lrom  outride  ot  tile 
state  who  were  in  attendance  was 
greater  man  at  any  previous  meet- 
ing. 

rhe  reports  of  the  trustees  the  lirsi 
day  of  tne  meeting  were  to  me  effect 
that  the  truit  crop  generally  nau  not 
been  good  lor  iduu.  unfavorable 
weather  in  the  eariy  spring  was  the 
cnief  cause,  aithougn  me  peach  crop 
was  destroyed  by  me  extremely  cold 
weather %of  last  u ebruary. 

From  the  Second  District  Capt.  E. 

P.  Diehl  reported  a fair  strawberry 
crop,  good  crop  of  blackDerries;  cur- 
rants and  gooseberries  poor,  and  cher- 
ries good  crop.  Apples  were  very 
short  and  peaches  were  nil. 

F.  L.  Kenoyer  from  the  Third  Dis- 
trict reported  the  crop  generally  as 
having  been  very  short,  and  trees  of 
stone  fruits  are  not  in  good  condition. 
Apple  and  pear  trees,  however,  are 
in  unusually  good  condition  for  1906. 

Mr.  Cousins,  from  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, reported  the  best  fruit  crop  in 
the  state  for  1905. 

Mr.  Cutter  from  the  Fifth  District 
reported  that  the  fruit  crop  generally 
was  short;  all  fruits  are  in  good  con- 
dition for  season  of  1906.  Mr.  Cutter 
reported  upon  a new  hybrid  persim- 
mon by  T.  V.  Munson,  Denison,  Tex., 
which  has  done  well  with  him.  Speci- 
mens of  the  fruit  were  shown,  and 
were  commented  upon  favorably. 

J.  J.  Alexander  from  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict reported  the  fruit  crop  of  1905 
as  having  been  better  than  the  crop 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  out- 
look for  the  coming  season  is  very 
bright,  indeed. 

In  fact,  all  the  reports,  and  the 
conversation  of  all  the  members,  were 
to  the  effect  that  the  prospects  for 
the  season  of  1906  are  brighter  than  lz 
they  have  been  for  a number  of  years.  | 
Foliage  of  apple  trees,  for  instance, 
was  generally  better  in  the  summer 
of  1905  than  for  several  seasons  past, 
and  fruit  buds  are  numerous  on  all 
trees,  and  are  well  distributed. 

From  the  Seventh  District  George 
A.  Blair  reported  varied  conditions. 
Some  orchards  in  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley had  good  crops,  and  as  the  apples 
sold  at  high  prices  the  growers  have 
been  much  encouraged.  Spraying  is 
more  general  than  ever  before,  and 
those  orchardists  who  care  for  their 
trees  have  been  well  rewarded.  Ev- 
erything is  reported  in  good  condition 
for  1906. 

F.  W.  Dixon  said  that  in  his  part  of 
the  country  orchards  which  have  been 
sprayed  are  generally  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  the  outlook  is  most  encour- 
aging. 

Mr.  Beckley  of  Johnson  County  was 
present  and  was  asked  to  give  his  ex- 
perience using  salt  spray  to  prevent 
pear  blight.  Mr.  Beckley's  experience 
has  been  referred  to  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower  before.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  planting  pear  trees  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  but  that  up  to  nine  years 
ago  every  tree  he  had  planted  had 
been  destroyed  by  blight.  Nine  years 
ago  he  had  only  one  tree  left,  a small 
stub,  and  not  very  promising.  At 
about  that  time  he  had  occasion  to 
empty  some  strong  salt  brine,  which 
had  been  over  some  meat.  In  going 
away  from  the  house  to  empty  this 
brine,  he  passed  this  little  tree,  and 
thought  he  would  pour  It  over  the 
tree,  kill  it,  and  go  out  of  the  pea 
business.  That  year,  contrary  to  hi 
expectations,  the  tree  put  forth  leaves 
and  grew  rapidly,  and  a year  ago  it 
bore  a good  crop  of  fruit;  in  the 
spring  of  1905  it  set  a crop  of  pears, 
but  they  blew  off  in  a windstorm. 

Thinking  the  salt  brine  had  played 
a part  in  the  condition  of  the  tree. 

Mr.  Beckley  said  be  set  out  other 
trees,  and  ever  since  has  used  the  salt 
spray.  He  drenches  the  trees  with  a 
strong  salt  spray,  early  in  March. 
Don’t  wait  until  leaves  appear  or  un- 
til the  sap  starts,  for  if  you  do  the 
trees  will  be  killed.  Spray  while  tree: 
are  thoroughly  dormant,  and  Mr 
Beckley  advises  that  everyone  try  fh' 
plan  very  carefully,  with  a tree  o 
two  to  start.  He  says  he  has  bee 
successful  in  growing  pears  since  hi» 
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Stocks— none  better 


Folding  Berry  Boxes 
Leslie  Berry  Boxes 
Ha  llock  Berry  Boxes 
Tin-Top  or  Wood-Top 
Fruit  Packages  and  Crates 
Panel  Shipping  Boxes 
Veneers,  in  Spruce,  Fir  or 
Cottonwood 
Boxes  of  Every 
Description 

Lumber,  Bough  or  Dressed 
Mouldings 
Turned  Stock 
Sash  and  Door  Stock 
Lath,  Etc. 


NATIONAL  LUMBERS  BOX  CO 
BURY  BOXES.  CRATES  & 
FRUIT  BASKETS. 


Quality , Quantity 
Quick  Service 


Write  for  Catalogue  a.nd  Prices. 
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LUMBER  AND 
BOX.  COMPANY 


Main  Office,  Mills  and  Factories 

HOQUIAM,  WASHINGTON 


GRADED  SEED  CORN  ON  APPROVAL 
YOUR  MONEYS  WORTH  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

How  would  you  like  to  have  some  real  seed  com?  — The 
pedigree  kind, — bred  from  stock  seed  that  swept  everything  at  the 
shows, — and  selected  and  graded  so  it  will  drop  97  percent  correc 
in  an  edge  drop  planter. — or  shipped  in  the  ear,  crated. 

And  If  you  could  get  that  kind  of  seed  com  shipped  on  ap- 
proval. with  the  guarantee  that  if  it  did  not  suit  I would  make  it  suit 
or  refund  your  money — really  now  wouldn’t  you  call  that  a pretty 
good  square  deal? 

My  seed  corn  is  bred  from  prize  winning  stock — it  has  won 
all  the  more  important  prizes  around  here  both  on  yield  and  form. — 
1 grow  it  myself,  on  good  Page  County  clover  sod  upland, — store  it 
in  a modem  seed  house— select  it  carefully  and  ship  it  ear  or  shelled 
as  you  prefer. 

The  shelled  seed  is  butted  and  tipped  and  graded  so  perfectly 
that  it  will  drop  97  percent  correct  in  an  edge  drop  planter — grains 
all  just  alike  in  width  and  thickness. 

And  it  will  grow  too — every  lot  tested  and  guaranteed  to  show 
satisfactory  test  for  you, — if  it  dont  we  trade  back. 

The  seed  com  is  all  shipped  on  approval — your  money  back 
if  you  dont  like  it. — You  can  call  in  the  neighbors  and  settle  it  a- 
mong  yourselves. 

Besides  seed  com  I sell  all  kinds  of  seeds — garden  seeds,  seed 
potatoes,  flower  seed,  clover  seed,  and  all  tested  and  guaranteed. — 
I promise  you  a square  deal  all  the  way  through. 

Send  for  my  catalog. — It’s  free — and  I will  add  samples  of 
garden  seeds,  flower  seeds,  and  1 0 kinds  of  seed  com,  if  you  care 
to  put  up  the  postage  for  them. 

HENRY  FIELD,  SEEDSMAN- 
The  ear  seed  corn  man.  Box  IS  SHENANDOAH.  IOWA 


6EKMAM  NURSERY  & SEED  HOUSE 

We  offer  a full  line  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits  and  Flower- 
ing Shrubs.  Also  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds.  Best  quality  and  low  prices.  In 

fact,  our  prices  arc  so  low  that  the  editor  of  this  paper  will  not  let  us  publish  them. 
We  pay  freight  on  trees  and  plants.  72-page  illustrated  catalogue  in  English  or  German, 
•—free:  send  for  one. 

UCARL  SONDEREGGER,  BOX  22,  BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA 


APPLE  BOXES  beErry  crate's 

Tlie  best  package  for  boxing  and  shipping  apples.  Manufactured  from  northern  white  pine.  Much  superior 
to  tJie  barrel  as  an  apple  package.  Carload  lots  knocked  down.  Melon  Crates,  write  for  prices.  - 

NORTHERN  BOX  MANUFACTURER  S AGENCY,  Department  A,  412  Dwight  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


$80  TO  $175  PER  MONTH 


For  Firemen  and  Brakemen,  Esperierce  unnecessary.  Instructions  by 
mail  to  your  borne.  High  wages  guaranteed:  rapid  promotion. 

We  assist  you  in  securing  a nositi  n as  soon  as  competent.  Send  to  day. 
• „ Full  particulars  at  once  Inclose  stamp. 

NATIONAL  RAILWAY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Inc., 

Room  619  Boston  Block,  ° Minneapolis,  Mlnn.,U.S.  A. 
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You  Have  Used 
Clark’s  Cutaway  Harrows 


IN  YOUR  ORCHARD 


NOW  TRY  HIS  CELEBRATED 


Four  C’s  Cutaway  Cultivator 

Reversible,  5 Discs  to  gang.  For  NURSERY 
STOCK,  Corn,  Cotton,  etc.,  etc.  2 Horses 
pull  it  with  ease.  Get  our  Disc  Plow  cir- 
culars before  you  buy. 


For  Small  Fruits,  Vineyards,  Young  Or- 
chards, etc.  A Bonanza  to  the  small  grow- 
ers. For  our  two  horse  size  for  Orchard  or 
Farm  Work,  two  tmeses  will  do  the  work. 


REVERSIBLE  EXTENSION. 

Send  for  our  Circulars  and  Prices.  Leading 
Orchardists  Use  and  Prefer  Them.  Sim- 
ple to  Set  Up  or  Change. 


OUR  DOUBLE  ACTION  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM  CUTAWAY  HARROWS 


Are  being  used  largely  in  the  orchards. 
Where  your  orchard  is  level  it  will  keep  the 
surface  the  same,  and  one  man  does  double 
work  with  the  same  team. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  General  Agent 

Western  and  Central  States 
Box  300 K1NMUNDY,  ILLINOIS 

WARNOCK’S 

Tree  Paint 

Is  endorsed  by  leading  Orchardists,  Nursery- 
men, Directors  of  United  States  Experiment 
Stations,  “United  States  Made  Reports,”  and 
thousands  of  practical  Fruit-Growers.  It 
is  the  cheapest,  most  reliable  and  lasts 
longer  than  any  other  paint  or  device  now 
in  use  for  the  protection  of  Fruit  Trees  from 
Orchard  Pests.  It  protects  Winter  and 
Summer. 

Write  for  circulars.  Address 

R.  WARNOCK  & CO. 

819  S.  Cottage  St.,  Independence,  Mo. 

Patented  Jan.  10,  1905.  Agents  Wanted. 


for  Heavy  Loaded  Party  Lines 

“ELLIOTT”  TELEPHONES 

Bona-Fide  "World  Beaters."  18  Years  Ex- 
perience. Extra  Powerful  High  Grade.  Guar- 
anteed to  Rina  25  to  40  Phones  on  one  line, 
loud  and  clear.  Space  too  small  here  to  name 
many  valuable  featuresof  "ELLIOTT”  Phones. 
Be  wise,  write  for  elegant  Catalog,  now  ready, 
ask  for  our  Special  Offer  on  First  order  from 
your  section.  You’ll  not  regret  It. 

ELLIOTT  TELEPHONE  & ELECTRIC  CO. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


farm  1 eleptiones 

Howto  put  them  up— what  they  cost — why 
they  save  you  money— all  information  and 
valuable  book  free.  Write  to  J.  ANDRAE  & 
SONS,  869  West  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wia. 


RUBY  RhD  RAbPoEKRY 

Best  to  grow  for  all  purposes.  Order  early, 
as  our  stock  is  limited.  Send  for  circular. 

C.  G.  VELIE  & SON,  Marlboro,  N.  Y., 
Valley  View  Fruit  Farm. 


Millions  of  Well-Rooted  Strawberry,  Rasp- 
berry and  Rhubarb  plants;  good  as  the  best, 
at  reduced  prices.  Send  for  catalogue. 

A.  Y.  CATHCART,  BRISTOL,  IND. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  82  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Price*  to  Ceme- 
teries and  Churches,  AddreSl 
COILF"  SPRING  FENCE  «Ot 
Box  413,  Winchester,  lai 


lirsL  experience,  and  lias  many  good, 
strong  trees  now,  with  not  a sign  of 

blight. 

in  reporting  upon  the  crops  for 
lyuu,  S.  J.  Baldwin,  Seneca,  said  that 
his  section  had  an  excellent  crop  of 
eany  apples,  which  sold  well.  As 
a whole,  the  season  has  not  been  so 
bad,  tor  the  plum  crop  was  good  and 
sold  for  good  prices,  and  likely  more 
apples  were  shipped  from  Nemana 
County  than  ever  before. 

J.  Li.  Williams,  Johnson  County, 
said  that  he  had  an  old  orchard  of 
about  ten  acres,  about  half  the  trees 
being  dead.  F rom  these  old  trees  he 
had  sold  $1,2UU  worih  of  fruit,  and 
has  good  prospects  for  19u6.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams believes  in  good  care  being  given 
the  orchards,  and  says  that  when  the 
fruit-growers  wid  resolve  to  care  for 
tneir  trees  as  they  do  other  crops,  or 
as  the  stockmen  care  for  their  live 
stock,  results  will  be  more  satisfac- 
tory. 

A letter  was  read  at  the  meeting 
from  S.  T.  Kelsey,  now  living  at  Sag- 
inaw, N.  C.  Mr.  Kelsey  is  the  only 
surviving  charier  member  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  says  that  he  is  still  plant- 
ing and  growing  trees. 

Judge  Wellhouse  said  that  while 
some  orchardists  in  Kansas  have 
seemed  to  be  discouraged,  he  believes 
the  outlook  is  as  bright  as  it  has  ever 
been  before.  Years  ago  he  made  the 
statement  that  there  is  not  a quarter- 
section  of  cultivatable  land  in  Kansas 
on  which  fruit  cannot  be  grown,  and 
he  still  believes  this  statement  is  cor- 
rect. The  failures  of  the  past  three 
years,  Judge  Wellhouse  believes,  are 
due  to  the  excessive  rains  at  bloom- 
ing time,  and  to  the  excessive  moist- 
ure in  the  soil  generally. 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks 
Judge  Wellhouse  stated  that  in  the 
thirty-nine  years  of  the  history  of  the 
society  he  has  missed  only  three  of 
the  annual  meetings. 

Profitable  Orchards  in  Arkansas 
Valley. 

E.  G.  Hoover,  Wichita,  was  called 
upon,  as  being  one  of  the  Kansas  or- 
chardists who  has  had  profitable  ap- 
ple crops  for  the  past  two  years.  Mr. 
Hoover  s orchard  is  in  the  Arkansas 
River  valley,  near  Wichita,  and  is  in 
soil  only  a few  feet  above  the  water 
level,  so  that  the  trees  are  sub-irri- 
gated. Soil  is  sandy,  so  that  good 
drainage  is  provided.  Mr.  Hoover  is 
not  only  one  of  the  best  cultivators  in 
ihe  state,  but  he  is  also  one  of  the 
best  sprayers.  He  cultivates  his  or- 
chards until  about  the  2uth  of  Juiy, 
then  allows  the  grass  and  weeds  to 
grow,  to  cover  the  ground  over  win- 
ter. In  cultivating  the  orchards  he 
uses  a double-action  Cutaway  harrow, 
and  believes  it  is  about  the  best  im- 
plement which  can  be  used  in  an  or- 
chard. 

In  his  work  of  spraying  Mr.  Hoover 
uses  a power  outfit,  and  will  add  a 
gasoline  engine  to  his  equipment.  For 
good  work  he  wants  a pressure  of  140 
to  160  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  this 
pressure  being  necessary  to  get  the 
fine  mist-like  spray  which  is  neces- 
sary for  best  results. 

The  Missouri  Pippin  is  said  to  be 
Mr.  Hoover’s  most  profitable  variety, 
for  it  comes  into  bearing  early,  and 
the  fruit  does  well  in  his  location. 
Grimes  Golden  is  another  very  profit- 
able sort,  and  Mr.  Hoover  presented 
some  interesting  figures  concerning  a 
single  Grimes  Golden  tree  in  his  or- 
chard. This  tree  is  thirty-two  years 
old,  and  bears  heavy  crops  every  al- 
ternate year.  During  the  past  seven 
years  this  single  tree  has  produced 
fruit  which  has  sold  for  a total  of 
$328,  or  an  average  of  almost  $47  a 
year.  In  1899  the  yield  was  55  bush- 
els of  good  fruit,  which  sold  at  $1  per 
bushel:  in  1900  the  yield  was  18  bush- 
els, which  sold  at  $1.66  2-3  per  bushel; 
in  1901,  45  bushels,  at  $1.25  per 

bushel;  in  1902,  8 bushels,  at  $1.40  per 
bushel;  in  1903,  42  bushels,  at  $1.54 
bushel;  in  1904,  15  bushels,  and  in 
1905  the  yield  was  38  bushels  of  good 
fruit,  18  boxes  of  which  sold  at  $1.50 
per  box.  and  20  boxes  at  $2  per  box. 
The  amounts  given  for  the  different 
years  are  the  merchantable  apples, 
and  the  culls  during  the  period  sold 
for  enough  to  bring  the  total  receipts 
up  to  $328  for  the  seven-year  period. 

Mr.  Hoover  packs  his  good  apples 
in  boxes,  and  believes  this  package  is 
the  thing  for  fancy  fruit. 

In  discussing  the  orchard  problems, 
Colonel  Robison  suggested  that  most 
of  the  orchardi=ts  do  not  cultivate 
thoroughly,  nor  do  they  spray  as  dili- 
gently and  as  intelligently  as  they 
should;  he  believes  that  more  pruning 
should  be  practiced  than  is  usually 
the  case,  and,  except  in  the  case  of 
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old  orchards,  believes  that  most  of 
this  pruning  should  be  done  during 
the  growing  season. 

The  tirst  evening  session  was  given 
over  largely  to  a discussion  of  the 
ideals  in  horticulture.  AKer  a very 
hearty  address  of  welcome  by  Gov- 
ernor Hoch,  to  which  Colonel  Robi- 
son responded,  Mrs.  Fannie  Holslnger 
read  a very  interesting  paper  on  "The 
Ideal  Horticulturist’s  Wife,”  which 
was  well  received.  This  was  followed 
by  papers  by  Edwin  Taylor  and  Ed- 
win anyder,  on  ”'lhe  Ideal  Horticul- 
turist’s Home”  and  "The  Ideal  Horti- 
culturist,” respectively. 

The  reports  of  the  various  officers 
on  the  morning  of  the  seconud  day 
showed  the  society  to  be  in  a very 
flourishing  condition.  Secretary 
Barnes’  report  showed  the  develop- 
ment of  horticulture  in  the  state,  and 
the  extent  to  which  planting  of  the 
various  fruits  has  been  carried.  In 
connection  with  this  report  he  brought 
up  a matter  which  will  be  found  of 
interest  to  many.  This  is  the  matter 
of  estimating  the  value  of  apple  trees 
planted  in  orchards. 

The  estimates  upon  which  Mr. 
Barnes  based  his  figures  was  that  a 
tree  planted  in  an  orchard  is  worth 
$1,  and  every  year  of  its  age,  up  to 
ten  years,  adds  an  additonal  $1  to  its 
value;  thus  a tree  ten  years  old  is 
worth  $10.  Other  bases  were  spoken 
of,  some  of  the  members  extending 
this  increase  of  value  up  to  the  age 
of  fifteen  years  from  planting.  These 
figures  are  helpful  where  one  is  called 
upon  to  estimate  the  value  of  orchard 
trees  destroyed  by  railroads,  etc. 

In  connection  with  his  report,  Mr. 
Barnes  said  that  on  July  1,  1907,  when 
his  term  as  secretary  expires,  he  will 
have  been  the  the  secretary’s  office 
for  twelve  years,  and  believing  that 
the  offices  should  be  distributed 
among  the  members,  he  will  not  ac- 
cept the  secretaryship  at  the  1906 
meeting,  when  the  elections  occur. 

Injurious  Insects  in  the  Garden. 

In  his  annual  report,  Prof.  E.  A. 
Popenoe  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege said  that  heretofore  he  has  con- 
fined his  reports  to  insects  injurious 
to  fruits  and  fruit  trees;  this  time  he 
proposed  to  take  up  some  of  the  de- 
structive insects  found  in  our  gar- 
dens. 

The  garden  web  worm  is  one  of  the 
most  common;  it  attacks  most  garden 
crops.  This  insect,  in  its  injurious 
state,  is  the  caterpillar  of  a small 
buff  moth,  and  is  found  every  year. 
The  moth  appears  in  early  spring  and 
deposits  her  eggs  on  the  leaves  of 
plants;  later  the  larva  hatches,  and 
draws  the  leaves  together  with  a silk 
web  and  feeds  therein.  Corn,  sweet 
potatoes,  beets,  etc.,  are  attacked  by 
this  insect.  As  the  insect  works 
early  in  the  season,  the  best  remedy, 
perhaps,  is  to  destroy  the  first  plant- 
ing, with  the  insects,  and  replant  the 
crops.  The  insects  feed  upon  weeds 
also,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  the  orchard  and  the 
fences  free  from  weeds.  Arsenical 
spray  mixtures  can  be  applied,  but 
must  be  applied  very  early,  on  account 
of  the  habits  of  the  insect. 

The  flea  beetle  is  another  insect  in 
the  garden  which  is  well  known.  This 
is  a small  dark  brown  or  black  in- 
sect, which  jumps  about;  hence  its 
name.  It  damages  plants  in  its  adult 
stage  by  riddling  the  leaves,  and  the 
larva  is  also  injurious.  The  first  in- 
sects appear  earlv,  and  are  often  very 
destructive.  Air-'Jaked  lime,  soot,  or 
dry  dust  are  good  as  repellants,  and 
where  Bordeaux  mixture  is  used 
against  fungi  on  the  plants  it  will  be 
found  effective  as  a repellant  against 
these  insects. 

The  cabbage  has  many  insect  en- 
emies. The  imported  cabbage  worm 
is  the  worst,  this  being  the  well- 
known  larva  of  the  white  butterfly  we 
find  flitting  about  the  cabbage  plants. 
To  capture  the  butterflies,  and  thus 
prevent  the  laying  of  eggs,  is  a good 
remedy,  and  in  the  fall  the  plants 
containing  the  full-grown  larvae 
should  be  destroyed.  The  applica- 
tion of  some  arsenical  spray  when 
the  larvae  first  appear  is  the  best 
remedy.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  the  best 
of  the  arsenical  preparations,  and  it 
may  be  used  as  late  as  when  the 
cabbage  heads  are  half  grown,  or 
even  later  than  this,  without  any  dan- 
ger. 

In  connection  with  cabbage  insects 
Prof.  Popenoe  called  attention  to  the 
so-called  “cabbage  snake,”  about 
which  so  much  was  said  in  the  papers 
a few  years  ago.  This  is  not  a true 
insect  at  all,  but  a thread  worm.  How 
it  gets  into  the  cabbage,  if  it  gets  there 
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me,  if  you  need  any  Berry  plants,  Fruit 
Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses  or  any  other 
ornamental  goods.  I am  the  old  veteran 
berryman  of  Kansas  and  don’t  you  forget  it. 
190G  catalogue  ready  Feb.  5th. 
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B.  F.  Smith,  of 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  the 
man  who  issued  the 
first  small  fruit  cat- 
alogue 1 n Kansas, 
writes:  ’ Have  had 

it  in  mind,  for  some 
time  to  write  you 
about  the  behavior 
of  the  K e n o y e r 
Blackberry.  Would 
say  that  I am  well 
pleased  with  the  pro- 
ductiveness and  the 
size  of  the  fruit.  It 
is  fully  equal  to  the 
claim  you  make  for 
it  in  earliness  and 
size  of  berries.  The 
first  picking  we 
gathered  three  boxes 
from  the  24  plants 
you  sent  me  for  test- 
ing The  second 
picking  turned  out  6 
boxes.  Other  pick- 
ings followed  of 
which  I did  not  take  any  account  as  some 
of  my  berry  pickers  would  steal  away  to 
the  Kenoyer  bushes  to  taste  the  large  ber- 
ries. The  Kenoyers  were  not  planted  on  my 
best  soil.  I estimate  that  if  I had  an  acre, 
the  yield  would  have  been  from  200  to  225 
crates.  Kenoyer  is  without  doubt  the  best 
blackberry  that  has  been  introduced  for 
several  years.” 

Remember  the  Kenoyer  is  earlier  and 
larger  than  Early  Harvest  and  has  the  qual- 
ity of  late  berries.  Prices  of  plants  are 
lower  than  heretofore.  Send  postal  for  price 
list. 

F.  L.  KENOYER,  INDEPENDENCE,  KAN. 
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at  La  Fayette,  Stark  Co.,  111.  230  acres. 

Established  in  1887.  Hardy  Apples  and 
Fruits  best  adapted  to  the  Central  West. 
No  Agents  employed.  You  deal  direct.  What 
we  have  to  offer  is  our  own  growing  and 
will  be  guaranteed  true  to  label.  Send  for 
19th  annual  descriptive  catalog  and  price 
list.  Free.  Remember  you  have  no  tree 
agents  or  middlemen  to  pav.  Address 
I.  INGELS.  LA  FAYETTE,  ILLINOIS 


Corn  Breeding 

is  the  principal  feature  of  the  new  monthly  magazine 
Farm  and  StocKj  published  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 
This  publication  is  devoted  principally  to  Corn  and 
Live  Stock,  and  is  the  only  monthly  magazine  in  ex- 
istence covering  these  topics.  The  progressive  breeder, 
lias  many  daily  and  weekly  papers  which  keep  him 
posted  on  market  reports,  etc.,  and  Farm  and  Stock,  a 
monthly,  is  his  best  medium  for  scientific  instruction 


and  Slock 


for  1906  will  be  handsomely  illustrated  with  half  tone 
pictures,  and  will  be  printed  on  high  grade  super- 
calendered  paper.  A specialty  will  be  made  of  report 
ing  meetings  of  breeders’  associations  of  all  kinds,  and 
its  readers  will  be 
kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  work  of 
the  agricultural  ex-  JiLUi  l 

periment  stations. 

Subscription  price 
SI. 00  a year,  but  will  be  sent  auring  1906  on  trial  for 
Ten  Cents  and  the  names  of  ten  farmers  who  are  in- 
terested in  Corn  or  Live  Stock.  Address 

Farm  & Stock,  150  Charles  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


at  all,  is  not  known,  and  it  positively 
can  do  no  harm. 

The  cucumber  striped  beetle  is  a 
general  feeder,  but  its  chief  food,  in 
the  adult  state,  is  cucumbers  and 
melons.  This  insect  works  on  the 
seedling  plants  earlv,  and  preventive 
measures  are  the  most  effective.  One 
way  is  to  protect  the  young  plants  by 
placing  over  each  hill  a frame  made 
of  light  wood,  covered  with  wire 
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screen;  this  enables  the  plant  to  get  a 
- -ft,  secure  trom  attacks  by  the  in- 
sect. Another  plan  is  to  suut  the 
plant  in  a hotbed  in  pots  or  on  in- 
verted sods,  and  then  transplant  to  the 
open.  Where  this  is  done  the  plants 
will  likely  have  secured  such  a start 
that  the  attacks  of  the  insects  will 
not  be  harmful.  Still  a third  plan  is 
to  plant  a row  of  bush  squash  as  a 
trap  crop,  and  then  spray  these,  to 
kill  the  insects.  To  prevent  the  in- 
sects the  following  season,  all  vines 
and  undeveloped  fruit  should  be  de- 
stroyed late  in  the  season. 

The  cucumber  or  melon  louse  Is  a 
serious  pest.  This  insect  belongs  to 
the  well-known  aphid  family,  and  is 
hard  to  combat.  It  works  on  the  un- 
der side  of  the  leaves.  Clean  culture 
and  destroying  infested  vines  as  soon 
the  the  insects  appear  is  about  the 
best  remedy;  kerosene  emulsion  will 
kill  the  insects,  of  course,  but  the 
mixture  must  be  carefully  applied. 

The  bean  has  few  insect  enemies. 
The  first  to  be  mentioned  is  a leaf 
beetle,  which  is  not  often  numerous 
enough  to  be  destructive.  It  eats 
holes  in  the  leaves  and  falls  to  the 
ground  when  disturbed.  The  rem- 
edy is  to  apply  an  arsenical  spray. 
Two  minute  plant  bugs  also  appear, 
but  they  are  not  common. 

The  green-corn  worm,  or  boll  worm, 
attacks  lima  beans,  and  sometimes  is 
very  destructive.  No  practical  rem- 
edy can  be  recommended. 

The  sweet  potato  is  attacked  by 
several  species  of  tortoise  beetles,  but 
these  insects  are  not  usually  plenti- 
ful. 

“Now  In  connection  with  these  gar- 
den insects,”  concluded  Prof.  Pope- 
noe,  “I  want  to  urge  that  clean  cul- 
tivation of  the  garden  be  practiced. 
Many  of  the  insects  hibernate  or  hide 
under  rubbish,  and  many  feed  upon 
weeds;  to  keep  the  garden  clean, 
therefore,  will  help  to  hold  the  insects 
in  check.  Good  care,  planty  of 
manure  and  anything  which  will  help 
to  keep  the  plants  thrifty  will  help 
them  to  resist  attacgs  from  any  of 
these  insects.  Another  thing:  I be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  when  we  can 
profitably  consider  the  matter  of 
spraving  our  garden  crops  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  and  arsenical  com- 
pounds, to  hold  in  check  the  fungous 
diseases  and  insect  enemies  of  our 
garden  crops.” 

Mr.  Kenoyer  said  his  melons  had 
been  attacked  by  melon  lice,  and  he 
had  used  kerosene  emulsion  to  com- 
bat them.  This  preparation  killed  the 
lice  all  right,  but  it  also  killed  the 
lady  bugs,  which  are  friends  of  the 
orchardist  and  gardener.  By  using  a 
strong  decoction  of  tobacco  stems, 
however,  he  had  destroyed  the  lice 
and  had  not  injured  the  lady  bugs. 
He  believed  this  should  be  remem- 
bered in  combatting  any  form  of  in- 
sects; to  use  some  remedy  which  will 
kill  the  pests  without  injuring  our 
friends. 

Dr.  Whitten  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  was  present  as  a delegate 
from  Missouri,  and  was  asked  about 
the  "best  way  to  prevent  asparagus 
rust.  He  said  that  spraying  for  this 
disease  was  not  effective,  and  the 
best  way  to  overcome  the  disease  is 
to  give  the  plants  plenty  of  manure 
and  good  cultivation,  to  keep  them  In 
condition  to  resist  attack.  'Several 
years  ago,  at  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station,  experiments  were  conducted 
to  determine  the  value  of  sub-irriga- 
tion of  asparagus  beds.  It  was  found 
that  the  plants  so  treated  were  not 
affected  by  rust,  and  then  it  was 
found  that  the  water  had  helped  the 
plants  to  grow  vigorously,  and  no  In- 
jury had  been  found  from  the  dis- 
ease. Further  experiments  showed 
that  manure  and  cultivation,  to  enrich 
the  soil  and  increase  its  water-holding 
powers,  are  effective  in  overcoming 
the  rust,  which  is  a disease  which 
works  within  the  canes. 

“The  Ideal  Plum  and  How  to  Grow 
It”  was  the  subject  of  a very  inter- 
esting paper  by  Prof.  Albert  Dickens 
of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 
Prof.  Dickens  said  the  ideal  plum  has 
not  yet  been  found,  and  he  would  con- 
fine his  paper  to  some  suggestions  to 
help  the  members  grow  better  plums 
and  more  of  them  than  they  have 
been  growing. 

“One  thing  we  need  in  improving 
our  plum  crop.”  said  Mr.  Dickens,  “is 
to  do  more  pruning  of  the  trees  than 
is  generally  practiced.  Trees  which 
are  planted  16  to  20  feet  apart  will 
need  severe  pruning.  Clean  cultiva- 
tion of  the  orchard  Is  also  desirable. 
This  will  help  to  hold  the  curculio  in 
check,  besides  keeping  the  orchard 
in  more  thrifty  condition  generally. 


My  advice,  then,  would  be  to  clean 
up  the  orchard,  pull  off  the  dried  or 
mummied  fruit  from  the  trees,  and 
spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture;  early 
spraying  is  most  important  to  pre- 
vent the  rotting  of  the  fruit.” 

Discussion  of  Grape  Culture. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Entsminger  sent  a paper 
on  "The  Ideal  Grape,”  which  was  read 
by  Secretary  Barnes.  Mr.  Entsminger 
is  one  of  the  old  members  of  the  so- 
ciety, who  has  made  a specialty  of 
grape  culture,  and  is  now  in  poor 
health.  Mr.  Entsminger’s  paper  said 
he  has  tested  grapes  for  many  years, 
and  has  also  grown  a great  many 
seedlings  of  his  own  production.  He 
has  a new  late  grape  which  is  most 
promising.  It  ripens  about  the  first 
of  October.  He  has  tested  the  Stark- 
Star,  which  he  pronounces  a most 
wonderful  grape.  Notwithstanding  its 
Southern  origin,  it  has  been  found 
hardy,  and  stood  the  winter  of  1905 
better  than  any  other  variety  on  the 
place. 

Mr.  Entsminger  believes  in  giving 
the  vineyard  clean  cultivation.  Start 
early  in  spring,  and  keep  the  culti- 
vator going;  this  will  produce  larger 
and  better  fruit,  and  will  retard  ripen- 
ing somewhat.  To  overcome  rot,  he 
would  spray  with  copper  sulphate  and 
water  before  growth  starts;  use 
standard  Bordeaux  mixture  just  be- 
fore the  blossoms  open,  and  then 
again  after  they  have  fallen;  if  in 
danger  of  disease,  keep  the  spraying 
up  until  later  in  the  season. 

Mr.  Espenlaub,  an  experienced 
grape  grower  near  Kansas  City,  rec- 
ommended Moore’s  Early,  Concord 
and  Woodruff  Red  as  three  of  the 
very  best  grapes  for  market. 

Someone  asked  about  the  Worden, 
and  G.  L.  Holsinger  said  the  Worden 
is  a failure  about  Kansas  City;  it  does 
not  ripen  the  berries  evenly,  and  they 
crack  badly. 

Mr.  Espenlaub  said  the  Woodruff  is 
one  of  the  hardiest  varieties  we  have, 
but  it  is  not  a strong  grower,  and 
needs  severe  pruning.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Worden. 

Major  Holsinger  highly  recommend- 
ed the  Wyoming  Red.  It  is  a good 
bearer,  and  while  the  berry  is  rather 
small,  it  is  much  larger  than  the  Del- 
aware, and  he  thinks  the  quality  is 
fully  equal  to  the  latter  sort.  He 
prefers  it  to  Woodruff,  even  if  the 
latter  has  a larger  berry. 

Mr.  Cutler  said  the  only  objection 
he  could  urge  to  the  Wyoming  Red  Is 
its  size;  on  this  account  he  would 
prefer  the  Woodruff. 

Strawberry  Growing. 

F.  W.  Dixon.  Holton,  talked  on 
“The  Ideal  Strawberry.”  Mr.  Dixon 
said  that  some  of  the  varieties  now 
in  cultivation  seem  almost  ideal,  yet 
there  is  none  but  could  be  improved 
in  some  respect,  either  as  a fruit  or 
plant.  Much  depends  on  one’s  loca- 
tion and  the  weather  conditions  as  to 
the  behavior  of  different  varieties. 
Mr.  Dixon  said  he  had  used  prairie 
hay  as  a mulch,  and  believes  this 
about  the  best  mulch  which  can  be 
secured. 

Mr.  Eames  reported  that  he  had  also 
used  prairie  hay,  but  much  of  the 
grass  contained  seeds,  and  he  seeded 
his  strawberry  patch  to  prairie  grass. 

Mr.  Cutter  had  tried  different 
things  for  mulching,  and  believes  that 
coarse  stable  manure  Is  about  the 
best,  but  one  must  see  to  it  that 
prairie  hay  is  fed  to  the  animals,  and 
rye  straw  is  not  used  for  bedding. 
Where  timothy  hay  or  red  clover  is 
fed,  or  where  rye  straw  is  used  for 
bedding,  the  manure  should  be  avoid- 
ed In  a strawberry  patch. 

Someone  asked  how  it  would  do  to 
allow  crab  grass  to  grow  late  In  the 
season,  to  furnish  a mulch,  but  Mr. 
J.  F.  McNallie,  Sarcoxie,  Mo.,  who 
has  had  much  experience,  and  who  Is 
a successful  grower,  said  that  this 
plan  will  not  do  at  all.  Crab  grass  in 
a strawberry  bed  Is  a dangerous  thing, 
and  one  who  wants  good  crops  will 
keep  his  plants  clean  and  apply  mulch 
material  afterward;  don’t  depend 
upon  Nature  to  grow  a mulch  over 
your  plants.  Mr.  McNallie  said  South- 
ern Missouri  growers  do  not  need  to 
mulch  their  plants  to  protect  them 
over  winter,  but  they  do  mulch  the 
plants  in  -spring,  to  keep  the  fruit 
clean. 

Tn  discussing  list  of  varieties,  Mr. 
McNallie  recommended  a new  early 
one,  the  Texas,  for  trial.  Asked  about 
’he  Cardinal  strawberry,  he  said  it 
has  not  yet  fruited,  but  it  is  a re- 
markably good  plant;  one  character- 
istic is  that  Its  runners  are  long,  the 
new  plants  being  formed  far  apart; 
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1^  We  Will  Let  You  Use  an 
* * American  Manure  Spreader 


Free 


It's  just  like  this. 

You  need  an  American  Manure 
Spreader. 

It  will  double  the  value  of  every 
bit  of  manure  you  put  on  your  land. 

It  will  pulverize  and  break  it  up, 
so  it  will  mix  with  the  soil  easily. 

And  it  will  distribute  evenly,  so 
every  square  toot  of  land  will  get  its 
share. 

The  other  reasons  you  will  find 
out  yourself  just  as  soon  as  you  try 
the  Spreader. 

And  we  will  let  you  try  it  for  30 
days  at  our  expense. 


We  send  you  the  Spreader  and  prepay 
the  freight.  You  use  it  a month.  Before 
the  30  days  are  up,  you  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  got  on  without  it. 

The  Spreader  will  practically  earn  Its 
own  cost  before  you  send  us  a cent. 

We  give  you  a liberal  allowance  of  time 
in  which  to  pay  for  it. 

And  if  you  shouldn’t  find  it  exactly  as 
represented,  you  send  it  back  at  our  expense, 
and  the  trial  costs  you  not  a shilling. 

We  can  afford  to  make  you  this  offer 
because  we  know  that  our  American  Spread- 
ers are  well  made,  on  correct  principles,  and 
that  they  will  stand  the  Test. 

They  represent  twenty-five  years  study 
and  experience.  Their  good  points  are  the 
result  of  our  knowledge  of  field  needs.  We 
have  developed  them  alongrractical  1 nes. 

American  Spreaders  are  carefully  and 
sensibly  constructed,  and  they  show  it. 

We  own  and  operate  the  largest  Manure 
Spreader  plant  in  the  World.  We  turn  out 
more  machines  ev  -ry  year  than  any  other 


manufacturer.  Our  ample  capital  enables  us 
to  sell  our  Spreaders  on  long  time. 

We  sell  direct  to  you  because  we  want 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  users  of  our 
Spreaders. 

This  way  we  get  a chance  to  tell  you 
how  to  use  them  to  best  advantage  and  why 
our  way  will  give  best  results 

We  will  tell  you  all  about  Manure 
Spreaders,  and  how  to  spread  manure,  so 
that  you  will  be  able  to  select  a size  best 
suited  to  your  needs — and  you  have  our  5 
sizes  and  9 styles  to  select  from. 

When  you  buy  from  us  you  get  just 
the  kind  you  should  have  to  do  your  work 
best. 

We  don’t  belong  to  any  trust. 

We  are  an  independent  concern. 

Write  today  for  our  FREE  catalog. 
Tell  us  how  much  land  you  own,  how  many 
horses  you  keep  and  how  many  head  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  you  have,  and  we  will 
give  you  the  Government  statistics  as  to  the 
annual  value  of  your  manure  crop. 

We  will  also  send  you  a little  booklet 
telling  all  about  “Our  New  Selling  Plan.” 

It  will  interest  you  and  save  you  money. 

Ask  at  once.  You  will  be  glad  if  you  do. 
WHAT  MR.  HILL  SAYS: 

Nanticoke,  Pa..  Dec.  12.  1905 
American  Harrow  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  S rs:— Enclosed  you  will  find  notes, 
duly  signed,  f >r  spreader. 

I am  very  pleased  wi'h  the  construction  of 
the  American  Spreader,  a,l  its  parts  seem  to  be 
made  for  long  service.  The  worn  it  performs  in 
three  nrnutes  is  be'ter  than  I have  been  able  to 
do  with  the  fork  in  25  to30  m nutes  and  I antici- 
pate i 8 results  to  be  far  ahead  of  anything  I have 
hid  in  the  past,  especially  on  the  hay-fields,  as  it 
tin-s  the  manure  into  such  sma  1 1 particles  at  tot 
t a smother  the  smallest  tuft  of  grass.  Your  coor- 
te  ius  treatment  and  prompt  shipme  nt  of  machine 
le  tves  nothing  to  be  desired  and  I hare  no  hesita- 
tio.i  in  saying  I cm  a well  satisfied  customer. 

WILLIAM.  J.  HILL,  Nanticoke,  Pa. 


American  Harrow  Co., 


5828  Hastings  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Turn  the 
Crank 
and  Save 
The  Fruit 


DUST  DOES  THE  WORK 

Costs  less,  saves  labor,  does  away  with  hauling  huge 
loads  of  water,  and  is  more  effective,  penetrating  every 
crevice,  reaching  every  insect  and  fungous 
disease.  Dust  stays  where  you  put  it,  and 
toil****''  does  not  injure  foliage  or  discolor  the  fruit. 

OZARK  DUST  SPRAYERS 

ire  effective,  simple,  durable  machines,  strong- 
ly made,  easily  operated,  rapid  and  powerful.  The 
Ozark  No.  2 weighs  only  11  lbs.  loaded,  and  can  be 
carried  by  anyone  of  ordinary  strength.  One  filling 
of  the  tank  will  spray  20  to  40  trees.  No.  1 Tornado, 
our  regular  orchard  sprayer,  is  easily  operated  by 
one  man  and  boy  either  in  wagon  or  on  ground. 
Capacity  for  work  great.  The  most  practical  and 
effective  sprayer  made.  3 sizes.  Free  booklet 
HALDEMAN  MFG.  CO. 

,309’  St.  Louis  St.,  Springfield,  Mo. 


this  will  help  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  becoming  too  thick. 

Mr.  McNallie  was  asked  to  give  his 
plan  for  renewing  strawberry  beds 
after  fruiting,  and  said  that  as  soon 
as  the  last  picking  is  made  he  plants 
should  be  mowed;  rake  off  the  tops 
and  cut  down  the  w’dth  of  the  rows. 
To  do  this,  remove  some  oi  the  discs 
from  a disc  harrow,  and  narrow 
the  rows  to  eight  or  ten  inches  width; 
then  harrow  across  the  rovs,  and  cul- 
tivate well  throughout  the  season. 
Handled  ir  this  wav,  strawberry  beds 
<an  be  kept  for  four  or  five  crops, 
provided  the  soil  is  good  and  the  work 
is  well  done. 

“Would  you  then  plant  strawber- 
ries on  this  land  again?”  was  asked. 
“Tf  not,  how  long  would  you  allow  be- 
tween crops?” 

“I  would  certainly  not  plant  straw- 
berries again  on  this  soil,”  replied  -Mr. 
McNallie,  “and  would  want  about  five 
jears  between  tho  crops.  We  nave 
tried  to  put  strawberries  on  same  soil 
wi*hln  shorter  time,  but  have  never 
had  good  success.  We  have  even  tried 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  to 
replace  the  elements  removed  by  the 
strawberry  crops,  but  could  not  suc- 
ceed. Other  crops  can  follow  straw- 
berries to  advantage,  but  would  al- 
low at  least  five  years  between  two 
plantings  of  strawberries.” 

G.  I,.  Holsinger  said  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  try  to  burn  off  the  patch 
after  fruiting;  Mr.  McNallie  said  they 
used  to  do  this,  but  not  now. 

A delegate  from  Lawrence  reported 
that  he  has  fruited  the  Cardinal:  It 
is  certainly  a fine  variety;  used  to  put 
Parker  Earle  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
but  will  now  place  the  Cardinal  there. 

A.  H.  Griesa,  Lawrence,  read  a 


paper  on  “The  Ideal  Raspberry.”  Mr. 
Griesa  is  the  originator  of  the  Kansas 
and  the  Cardinal  raspberries,  and  be- 
lieves that  more  attention  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  growing  of  seedlings,  for 
the  ideal  berry  has  not  yet  been  se- 
cured. To  grow  seedling  raspberries, 
select  the  best  berries  from  the  best 
plants;  crush  the  berries,  wash  out 
the  seeds  and  either  plant  them  at 
once  of  stratify  them  until  ready  to 
plant.  When  the  seedlings  appear, 
watch  them  carefully  and  cull  out  the 
weak  ones.  Keep  them  in  a seed  bed 
the  first  year,  then  transplant;  keep 
close  watch  upon  the  growing  plants, 
and  weed  out  those  plants  which  are 
weak  and  diseased,  or  which  have 
narrow  leaves.  If  this  is  done,  the 
seedlings  will  be  well  culled  before 
they  reach  the  fruiting  age. 

Varieties  were  discussed,  and  the 
Loudon  and  Miller  were  recommended 
as  the  best  red  varieties.  It  was  the 
general  opinion,  however,  that  red 
varieties,  as  a rule,  are  not  as  profit- 
able as  the  blackcaps. 

In  discussing  "The  Ideal  Black- 
berry.” John  Brazelton,  Jr.,  Wathena, 
said  that  no  blackberry  he  planted  Is 
ideal.  The  best  market  variety  so  far 
is  Snyder;  this  variety  does  well  on 
any  soil,  but  is  most  likely  to  freeze 
out  on  rich,  low  soil. 

Wednesday  evening  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Maffitt.  Lawrence,  read  a paper  on 
“The  Ideal  Occupation  for  a Retired 
Life.”  in  which  he  told  of  some  of  the 
experiences  which  come  to  one  who 
tries  to  retire  from  an  active  life  by 
growing  fruit. 

Dr.  George  P.  Lux,  Topeka,  dis- 
cussed the  planting  of  ornamentals 
about  the  farm  home.  He  made  a 
plea  for  more  attention  to  this  sub- 
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ject;  heretofore  we  have  been  too 
busy  to  try  to  beautify  our  homes,  but 
the  time  has  come  for  a change.  Many 
farmers  will  spend  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  a house,  and  will  begrudge 
the  expenditure  of  $25  for  shrubs  to 
make  the  outdoors  beautiful;  yet  the 
house  will  deteriorate  through  the 
years,  while  the  shrubbery,  flowers 
and  trees  will  increase  in  beauty  ev- 
ery year. 

Dr.  Lux  said  that  the  farmyard 
should  be  fenced,  so  that  all  live  stock 
can  be  kept  out;  cover  the  fences  with 
vines;  clematis  paniculata,  honey- 
suckle, Virginia  creeper,  etc.,  are  good 
for  this  purpose.  Plant  tall  trees 
about  the  sides  or  in  the  rear;  give 
them  plenty  of  room  to  develop,  and 
keep  them  away  from  the  house;  use 
shrubs  and  trees  to  hide  unsightly 
objects.  In  planting  shrubs,  put  the 
low-growing  ones  in  front,  backed  by 
taller  ones;  in  planting  trees,  don’t  put 
them  in  straight  rows;  Nature  doesn’t 
grow  trees  this  way.  Keep  the  lawn 
open  and  free  from  plants;  good  blue- 
grass  is  best  of  all.  Low  shrubs  can 
be  planted  against  the  house,  with 
bulbs,  etc.,  in  front.  In  planting 
borders.  «se  the  hardy  perennial  flow- 
ers freely,  and  the  results  will  be  sat- 
isfactory. Keep  the  plants  well  cul- 
tivated and  well  manured,  and  they 
will  repay  you  for  the  care  given 
them. 

Fungous  Pests  In  the  Orchard. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Burrill,  of  the  Illinois  Ag- 
ricultural College,  gave  an  address,  il- 
lustrated by  chart,  showing  the  life 
history  of  some  of  the  fungous  pests 
in  the  orchard.  Dr.  Burrill  began  by 
stating  that  some  people  have  sup- 
posed that  spores  of  these  diseases 
are  produced  spontaneously,  but  such 
is  not  the  case;  each  disease  produces 
its  own  spores,  which  are  different 
from  the  spores  of  all  others.  Nor 
are  the  weather  conditions  responsible 
for  the  appearance  of  the  spores;  true, 
weather  conditions  must  be  favorable 
for  the  diseases  to  flourish,  but  the 
spores  are  produced  regardless  of  the 
weather. 

“To  show  the  importance  of  study- 
ing these  diseases,”  said  Dr.  Burrill, 
“I  will  only  say  that  I believe  that  in 
Illinois  alone  the  farmers  lose  from 
$5,000,000  to  $10,000,000  in  a single 
year  from  the  different  fungous  dis- 
eases; in  the  United  States  this  loss 
is  from  $100,000,000  to  $200,000,000 
annually.  Of  course,  these  figures  are 
not  accurate,  but  I believe  they  are 
conservative.” 

The  average  grower,  said  Dr.  Bur- 
rill, does  not  appreciate  how  destruc- 
tive these  diseases  are;  he  does  not 
see  the  disease  until  it  has  caused 
much  injury,  and  he  cannot  realize 
how  the  disease  spreads. 

“The  spores  are  wonderfully 
small,”  said  the  speaker,  “but  they  are 
also  wonderfully  persistent.  Pear 
blight  is  caused  by  a bacteria  so 
small  that  160  of  them  can  be  put  side 
by  side  on  the  edge  of  a sheet  of 
paper.  Think  of  that,  and  then  real- 
ize there  are  many  things  at  work 
which  we  cannot  see.” 

Dr.  Burrill  described  some  of  the 
fungous  pests  of  the  orchard,  and  told 
how  to  combat  them.  Black  knot  or 
the  plum  has  two  kinds  of  spores;  one 
kind  appears  in  summer,  and  is  for 
immediate  use;  the  other  appears  in 
the  fall,  and  is  to  carry  the  disease 
over  winter.  Look  at  the  black  knot 
in  July,  and  it  will  be  greenish  and 
of  a velvety  appearance;  the  first  class 
of  spores  are  then  in  evidence,  and 
later  the  other  form  appears,  and  they 
come  out  in  spring.  In  winter  the  in- 
fected parts  should  be  pruned  out 
and  burned. 

Tlfe  cedar  rust  on  apple  trees  Is 
one  stage  of  the  history  of  a fungous 
disease  which  passes  part  of  its  life 
on  the  apple  foliage  and  part  on  the 
red  cedar  trees.  For  this  reason  it  is 
not  a good  plan  to  have  red  cedar 
trees  near  an  apple  orchard. 

Leaf  curl  of  the  peach  appears  on 
the  leaves  in  the  spring,  causing  the 
leaves  to  curl  up  and  appear  discol- 
ored. Later  the  spores  lodge  on  the 
twigs,  buds,  etc.,  and  pass  the  winter 
there.  Thev  can  be  destroyed  by 
spraying  while  the  trees  are  dormant 
with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

“When  we  come  to  the  subject  of 


apple  scab,”  said  Dr.  Burrill,  “we 
reach  one  of  the  most  destructive  dis- 
eases of  tlie  orchard.  We  see  the  ef- 
fect of  this  disease  on  the  fruit,  noting 
the  scabby  surface  of  the  appies.  Yet 
great  as  this  damage  is,  the  injury 
caused  by  the  disease  attacking  the 
foliage  is  by  far  greater,  in  Illinois 
tins  disease  causes  a loss  of  more 
than  a million  dollars  in  a single  year. 
We  used  to  think  the  disease  passed 
the  winter  on  the  twigs,  but  we  now 
know  different.  The  spores  pass  the 
winter  on  the  diseased  foliage  which 
has  fallen  from  the  trees,  for  we  very 
rarely  find  any  spores  on  any  of  the 
twigs  up  in  the  tree.  One  thing  which 
will  help  to  keep  the  disease  in  check 
is  to-  destroy  the  foliage  under  the 
trees.  Gather  it  up  and  burn  it,  or  it 
can  be  plowed  under.  This  treat- 
ment is  likely  not  practicable  in  a 
large  orchard,  and  therefore  the  best 
treatment  is  to  spray  the  trees  with 
Bordeaux  mixture.  The  first  applica- 
tion should  be  made  about  the  time 
the  spores  are  appearing  on  this  foli-. 
age  on  the  ground,  and  this  is  usual- 
ly about  the  time  the  blossoms  are 
opening;  spray  the  trees  then  thor- 
oughly, and  after  the  blossoms  have 
begun  to  fall  spray  again,  for  at  this 
time  the  first  spraying  is  made  for 
codling  moth;  a third  spraying  should 
follow  in  about  ten  days  or  two  weeks, 
and  these  three  sprayings,  where  well 
done,  should  control  the  disease  of 
apple  scab.” 

Bitter  rot  of  the  apple  is  a disease 
which  attacks  the  fruit  late  in  sum- 
mer; this  is  very  destructive  south  of 
39  degrees  north  latitude.  The  spores 
are  sticky,  and  while  they  cannot  be 
carried  by  the  wind,  they  are  often 
carried  by  insects.  They  appear  from 
the  infected  fruit,  and  if  they  are  car- 
ried to  a limb  where  the  bark  is  in- 
jured, a cankered  spot  will  be  formed, 
and  here  the  disease  will  pass  the 
winter.  The  spores  will  also  pass  the 
winter  in  mummied  apples  in  the 
trees,  yet  if  these  mummied  apples  are 
on  the  ground,  they  will  not  be  a 
source  of  infection.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  the  sources  of  in- 
fection are  not  found  on  the  ground, 
but  always  in  the  tree,  either  in  the 
cankered  places  on  the  limbs,  or  in 
the  mummied  fruit  left  hanging  in  the 
tree.  The  best  remedy  known  is  to 
cut  out  the  cankered  places,  and  to 
spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

In  connection  with  Dr.  Burrill’s 
talk.  Col.  Robison  told  of  the  early 
days  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  paid  great  tribute  to  Dr. 
Burrill  and  the  work  he  has  done.  He 
also  told  of  the  connection  of  Dr.  S.  A. 
Forbes  with  that  institution,  and  said 
that  more  than  forty  years  ago  Dr. 
Forbes  had  come  to  his  home,  Colonel 
Robison  then  living  in  Illinois,  to 
study  birds  and  their  foods.  “Illinois 
has  a great  agricultural  college,”  he 
said,  “and  in  Dr.  Burrill  and  Dr. 
Forbes  it  has  two  of  the  greatest  men 
in  their  respective  fields  in  the  United 
States.” 

Dr.  Whitten  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  addressed  the  meeting  on 
the  subject  of  “The  Ideal  Horticultural 
Education.”  This  education,  he  said, 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  best 
general  education.  In  Missouri  65% 
of  the  people  live  on  the  farm;  their 
environment,  their  inspiration  and 
their  interests  are  agricultural,  and 
any  system  of  teaching  which  tends  to 


improve  their  surroundings  must  be 
of  great  benefit  to  them.  The  best 
country  homes  we  have  show  the  pos- 
sibilities along  this  line.  The  work 
of  our  schools  should  be  such  as  will 
stimulate  an  interest  and  create  an 
enthusiasm  which  have  to  do  with 
farm  life. 

Thursday  morning  Prof.  N.  E.  Han- 
sen of  the  South  Dakota  Experiment 
Station  also  delivered  an  address  on 
“Breeding  Hardy  Fruits,”  which  is 
reported,  in  substance,  in  the  report 
of  the  Missouri  meeting,  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  He  also  gave  an  illustrat- 
ed lecture  Wednesday  evening  show- 
ing a number  of  views  secured  by  him 
while  searching  Europe  and  Asia  for 
plants  and  fruits  which  will  be  useful 
in  this  country. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Beach  of  the  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College  told  of  the  relation 
of  experiment  stations  to  the  econom- 
ics of  horticulture,  in  which  he  told 
of  some  things  which  have  been  ac- 
complished and  others  which  can  be 
taken  up  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
fruit-growers.  Thursday  afternoon 
the  session  adjourned,  and  many  of 
the  members  and  visitors  went  to 
Kansas  City,  where  the  first  session 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
State  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
Thursday  afternoon. 

^ 

Get  Good  Wire  for  Grape  Trellises. 

At  the  present  time  a great  deal  is 
being  said  in  some  of  the  papers  about 
the  poor  quality  of  galvanized  wire 
used  in  wire  fencing.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  wire  is  of  poorer 
quality  than  it  was  a few  years  ago, 
and  there  is  great  need  of  reform. 
Another  place  where  the  poor  quality 
of  wire  is  noticed  is  in  the  making  of 
trellises  for  grape  vines.  Good  wire 
is  absolutely  essential  here,  and  the 
man  who  is  putting  up  a trellis  should 
by  all  means  see  that  he  gets  good 
galvanized  wire.  If  he  does  not  get 
good  quality  wire,  it  will  rust  out  and 
fail  him  just  when  the  vines  need  the 
support.  Who  knows  where  wire  of 
this  kind  can  be  secured?  There  must 
be  some  brand  which  will  come  up  to 
requirements. 

■2j£ 

Thundcr- Storms  and  Sour  Milk. 

A subscriber  wants  to  know,  says 
the  Missouri  Agricultural  College 
Farmer,  why  milk  often  sours  more 
quickly  just  after  a thunder-storm 
than  during  ordinary  weather.  The 
primary  cause  of  sour  milk  is  the 
growth  of  certain  bacteria  that  are 
always  very  numerous  in  the  air  and 
cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  milk.  These 
are  most  abundant  during  damp, 
heavy  weather,  which  usually  accom- 
panies thunder-storms  as  such  weather 
is  particularlv  favorable  to  their  de- 
velopment. Hence,  the  popular  notion 
that  thunder-storms  make  milk  sour. 
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contains  1 5 2 
large  pages 
full  from  cov- 
er to  cover  of 
illustrations 
and  descrip- 
tions of  the 
best  and  new- 
est things 
known  in 
horticulture. 

No  market 
gardener,  far- 
mer, or  any- 
one interested 
in  flowers  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  book,  which 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  sending  me  their 
address  on  a postal. 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
1717  Filbert  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


now  treo  BEST 

GROWN. 

Packet,  pound  and  bushel.  All 
guaranteed  the  fresh,  plump, sure 
growing  kind.  We  offer  no  hum- 
bug “bargain”  decoys.  Honest 
seeds  at  prices  always  rea* 
sonable.  Every  thing  for  Farm, 
Garden  and  Flowers. 

ARCHIAS*  SEED  STORE. 
lOtt-H  F.  St.,  Seria'I,.  >ln. 


SEEDS 


SPIREA  - THE  BEAUTIFUL 


Spirea  Argruta  blooms  in  April,  before  the 
Tulips.  Hardy  as  an  Ash.  Catalog  tells  about 
Tree  Spirea  flowers,  white  changing  to 
yellow,  and  the  Spirea  Scorbifolio.  rich  in 
foliage,  late  bloomer.  Finest  list  of  Paeonies, 
Perennials.  Shrubs,  Baby  Rambler  Roses,  etc. 
Write  before  tomorrow  for  free  catalog. 

SIOUX  CITY  SEED  & NURSERY  CO. 

21l5Clark  St.,  Sioux  City,  la. 


WEEDING  MADE  EASY  (Made  in  Two  Styles) 

These  weeders  comprise,  at  a trifling  cost, 
all  the  features  of  a spring-tooth  harrow  or 


cultivator.  Throw  away  the  old  hoe  and  use  , 
Yoder’s  Weeder — multum  in  parvo.  Sold  by 
all  leading  jobbers,  storekeepers  and  hardware 
dealers.  If  the  dealer  in  your  town  hasn’t 
Yoder’s  Weeders,  send  direct  35c  in  stamps 
for  samploof  small  weeder.  p sty  id.  T.EVI  D. 
YODER.  R<  1 \-  2o,  DUBLIN,  (Bucks  County.)  PA. 


PIGS 


Poland  Chinas,  $4  to  $10 
delivered  with  pedigree. 
Best  Breeding. 

A.  C.  Razor,  Salt  Lick,  Ky. 


WANTED — An  experienced  fruit  man  to 
manage  a 200-acre  fruit  farm  in  Eastern 
Nebraska.  The  best  of  references  must  be 
furnished.  A single  man  preferred.  Write  to 
E.  M.  POLLARD,  Dewey  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Gardeners  and  nursery- 
men. Steady  employment. 

IDAHO  STATE  NUR- 
SERY, Nampa,  Idaho. 
Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


WESTERN  SEEDS  FOR  WESTERN  PLANTERS 

Our  beautiful  new  Seed  Catalog  now  ready.  Write  for  free  copy.  Farm,  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  Flower  and  Tree 
Seeds.  Biggest  stock,  low  prices,  tested  seeds,  true  to  name.  We  are  buyers  of  all  kinds  of  Grass  Seeds.  Write  to 
KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE  or  COLORADO  SEED  HOUSE  or  OKLAHOMA  SEED  HOUSE 

Lawrence,  Kansaa  Denver,  Colorado  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


OVER  400 


BUSHELS  PER  ACRE— RATE 
GROWN  1904  AND  1905 


BIG,  SOLID,  RED=TO=CENTERS 


NO  FAKE  HERE. 


1 in  a letter.  WE  SHOW  YOU  HOW  BY 
JUC  OUR  NEW  METHOD — JUST  OUT. 

3 Experience  in  a Nut  Shell.  Learn  how  we  do  it. 

INVESTIGATE  THIS.  JOHN  SHANK,  MT.  STERLING,  ILL. 


STRAWBERRIES  §«S 


ONE  ‘HAMILTON  RIFLE’  GIVEN  TO  EVERY  BOY  CahberRIFLdE  in*  half  hotfr.^r 

a Genuine  “Spalding”  BASE  BALL  in  10  minutes.  50  other  good  articles  for  boys  and 
girls,  men  and  women.  If  you  want  them  write  today  for  our  proposition.  It  costs 
you  nothing.  Dept.  2 JOHN  R.  KISDON  SEED  COMPANY, 

K1VERDALE,  MARYLAND. 


I 


NEW  STEEL  ROOFING  and  SIDING,  St.  75  per  lOO  SQ.  FEET 

FIRE,  WATER  AND  LIGHTNING  PROOF 

Metal  roofing  such  as  we  offer  is  far  superior  to  any  other  kind.  It  is  easier  to  lay,  lasts  longer 
and  costs  less.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  Just  an  ordinary  Hatchet  or  Hammer— the 
only  tools  you  need.  This  roofing  at  $1.75  per  lOO  square  feet,  is  our  No.  15  Grade 
Semi-Hardened  Steel,  painted  red  two  sides,  perfectly  flat,  24  inches  wide  by  24  inches  long. 

Corrugated  (as  illustrated),  “ V ” Crimped  or  Standing  Seam  costs  $1.85*  We  can  furnish 
this  Roofing  in  6 or  8 foot  lengths  at  25c  per  square  additional.  We  offer  Pressed 
Brick  Siding  and  Beaded  Ceiling  or  Siding  at  $2.25  per  lOO  square  feet.  At  these  prices 

WE  PA  Y THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 

except  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory  and  Texas.  Prices  to  other  points  ou  application. 

Send  in  your  order  for  as  many  squares  as  you  may  need  to  cover  your  new  or  old 
Building.  Time  has  proven  its  enduring  qualities.  Thousands  of  Barns.  Houses,  Resi 
dences,  Poultry  Houses  and  Buildings  of  every  kind  are  covered  with  this  superior 
material.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Money  ch«  erfully  refunded  if  upon  receipt  of  the 
material  you  do  not  find  it  all  we  represent  it,  or  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  in  every  way.  Just  send 
tbe  material  back  at  our  expense,  aud  we  will  refund  the  purchase  price.  If  you  want  quick  delivery,  now 
is  the  time  to  place  your  oruer.  8end  us  diagram  of  the  Building  you  have  to  cov*1",  and  we  will  quote  you  a 
Flight  prepaid  price  ou  such  Covering  as  we  deem  her*  e’,iited  for  your  purpose. 

Ask  JFor  Our  Special  Catalogue  No.  R399«  It  quotes  low  prices  on  roofing,  Down  Spouting.  Eave  Trough.  Wire,  Pipe.  Fencing.  Plumbing,  Sash.  Door*, 
Furniture,  Household  Goods  and  evemhing  needed  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Home.  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  35th  & Iron  Sts-.  CHICAGO 


Our 

Specialty 


BOXES 


FOR  PACKING 
Green  or  Dried 


FRUITSaJs 


If  interested,  write  us  for  prices.  CALIFORNIA  PINE  BOX  & LUMBER  CO.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Yearly  Page  24 
January,  190C 


Monthly  Page 
Twenty-four 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

THAT  GROW- 


Best  Standard  Varieties;  also  Raspberry,  Black- 
berry, Currant  and  Grape  Plants;  Asparagus  Roots 
and  Seed  Potatoes  in  assortment. 

All  stock  warranted  High  Grade  and  True  to 
Name.  Forty-page  descriptive  catalogue,  with 
cultural  instructions,  mailed  free. 

C.E.  Whitten’s  Nurseries 

Box  9,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 


Pure  Ground  Bone 

The  Best  Fertilizer  for  All  Crops. 

Tobacco  Dust  Insecticide. 

Messick  Tree  Fertilizers 

A Sure  Preventive  for  Rabbits,  Mice  and  Borers. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

MESSICK  TREE  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Dept.  W.,  Quincy,  111. 


I trade  mah*  3 


KNOX  NURSERIES 

Cherry  Trees  One  Yr.  Old 

Yet  another  season  has  demonstrated  how  much  our  beautiful  cherry  trees  are 
admired.  Only  a few  left  for  spring.  Do  not  delay  that  order  long. 

We  also  have  a fine  lot  of  Catalpa  Speciosa  which  are  just  what  you  want  to 
plant  on  the  waste  land  of  your  farm.  You  will  be  surprised  how  cheaply  they  can 
be  bought  and  how  quickly  they  will  grow  into  money. 

Can  supply  Cherry,  two-year.  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  etc.  Send  us  a list  of  your 
wants  for  prices.  A large  lot  of  Senator  Dunlap  Strawberry  Plants  bought  direct 
from  the  originator.  Buy  where  you  know  them  to  be  pure. 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS  * VINCENNES,  INDIANA 


SEEDS 


Our  1906  Seed  Book  contains  something  that  YOU 
want.  Its  FREE  if  you  write  a postal  card.  Also 
our  Alfalfa  Booklet,  if  wanted.  It  contains  infor- 
mation necessary  to  successfully  grow  Alfalfa. 

Our  Alfalfa  seed  was  grown  In  Kansas  and  it 
is  not  adulterated. 


ROSS  BROTHERS  SEED  HOUSE 

Department  B,  WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Fine  Plants  Make  Fine  Strawberries 

#and  $s  for  you.  Ten  years’  reputation  and  thousands  of  en- 
thusiastic customers  back  of  my  strawberry  plant  business. 
Everything  guaranteed  fine  quality  and  free  from  disease. 
Price  list_ready  Jan.  1st.  Send  for  it. 

D R.  E.  L.  B E A L,  R EPUBLIC,  MISSOURI 


HORICUM 


KILLS  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Made  by  Hammond’s  Slug  Shot  Work, 
Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 


FOUR  PAPERS  FOR  52c 

In  order  to  introduee  our  great  subscription  offers  to  several  thousand  new  customers  thismonth,  we  I 

I make  this  great  offer  of  four  papers  for  the  same  price  you  usually  pay  for  one.  I 

THE  VALEEV  FARMER  1 YEAR  25c  ) ALL  4 1 YR.  FOR  | 

THE  HOME  FRIEND  1 YEAR  25c  [_  ^ C 

THE  M.  & It.  FARMER  1 YEAR  25c  1 A if* 

THE  RURAL  AVORLD  (Weekly)  1 YEAR  25c  1 ^ 

1 If  you  already  take  nnv  . .f  these  papers  your  subscription  will  be  extended.  The  Home  Friend  contains  I 
from  five  to  ten  complete  stories,  besides  numerous  departments,  such  as  Woman's  Page.  Household  Hints.  I 
I Recipes.  Fashions.  Etc.  Six  new  fashion  plates  appear  each  issue  and  SUBSCRIBERS  CAN*  GET  THE  PAT*  I 
TERNS  FREE.  Tile  u.  & K.  Farmer  and  the  Rural  World  are  up-to  date  family  papers. 

cr , i £ x-*  ■ <•  _ A „ ^ TA  Agents  make  6 cents  on  each  subscription.  Remem- 1 

Clubs  ot  rive  tor  One  Dollar  ber.  you  get  all  four  papers  a whole| 

| YEAR  FOR  ONLY  25c.  Money  hark  if  not  delighted.  Send  25  cents— silver  or  money  order— today  to 

KNOX  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY. 224  Kn-tx  Building  KANSAS  CITY*.  KAN’S. 


Tlissouri  Horticultural 
Society  Tleeting 


The  Missouri  State  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  forty-eighth  'annual 
meeting  at  Kansas  City,  Dec.  28  to 
30.  The  attendance  was  good,  and  the 
meeting  was  one  of  the  pleasantest 
in  the  history  of  the  society.  For 
one  thing,  the  meetings  was  held  at 
the  Coates  House,  and  every  conveni- 
ence was  provided  for  the  members 
and  visitors.  The  local  arrangements 
were  very  good,  and  contributed  much 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion. 
While  the  attendance  was  good,  it  was 
regretted  that  so  many  persons  who 
accepted  places  on  the  program  were 
not  present. 

The  first  afternoon  was  taken  up 
with  reports  of  officers  and  with  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
By  the  laws  of  the  society,  none  of 
the  old  officers  were  eligible  for  re- 
election,  except  Secretary  Goodman. 
A new  list  was  chosen,  therefore,  ex- 
cept for  secretary,  Mr.  Goodman  hav- 
ing been  chosen  over  James  M.  Irvine. 
The  list  for  1906  follows: 

President,  C.  H.  Dutcher,  Warrens- 
burg;  vice-president,  T.  H.  Todd,  New 
Franklin;  second  vice-president,  W. 
T.  Flournoy,  Marionville;  secretary, 
L.  A.  Goodman,  Kansas  City;  treas- 
urer, A.  T.  Nelson,  Lebanon. 

The  reports  of  the  officers  showed 
the  society  to  be  in  good  condition, 
with  the  members  most  hopeful  for 
the  future,  notwithstanding  the  short 
apple  crops  of  the  past  three  years. 

Thursday  evening  President  Beards- 
ley of  the  city  council  of  Kansas  City 
welcomed  the  visitors,  on  behalf  of 
the  citv,  and  George  W.  Hols’nger 
welcomed  the  society  on  behalf  of 
the  local  horticultural  society. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Stedman  delivered  an 
illustrated  talk  on  “Insect  Lives,” 
showing  on  the  screen  the  difference 
between  the  mouth  parts  of  insects 
which  chew  their  food  and  those 
which  suck  their  food  through  the 
tissues  of  the  plants.  Other  curious 
insects  were  shown  and  their  habits 
described. 

Friday  morning  a paper  on  “Vine- 
yards,” by  Henry  Meyer  of  Bridgeton 
was  read.  Mr.  Meyer  recommended 
the  planting  of  grape  vines  in  good 
soil,  and  also  recommended  that  the 
vines  be  planted  in  furrows,  rather 
than  in  holes  dug  for  the  plants;  plant 
strong  one-year  vines  in  the  spring, 
and  cultivate  well.  Mr.  Meyer  said 
the  pruning  of  the  vines  is  most  im- 
portant, and  one  will  have  to  adapt 
this  treatment  to  the  strength  of  the 
vine  and  its  habit  of  growth. 

As  to  varieties  to  plant,  Ed  Kemp'er 
of  Hermann  said  they  depend  on  one’s 
location  and  the  purposes  for  which 
the  fruit  is  grown.  One  must  study 
his  market  and  soil,  and  also  con- 
sider the  importance  of  having  varie- 
ties which  are  not  subject  to  rot. 

Varieties  of  Grain’s. 

Mr.  Espenlaub  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Woodruff  Red  and  Wor- 
den are  not  rank-growing  varieties, 
and  have  short  joints;  the  tendency, 
therefore,  is  to  leave  too  much  wood 
when  pruning  them;  they  need  close 
pruning,  otherwise  the  Worden  will 
not  ripen  its  fruit  evenly. 

Prof.  Beach  said  Worden  is  not  so 
good  a shipper  as  Concord,  and  the 
berries  crack  somewhat.  Asked  as 
to  controlling  the  black  rot,  he  said 
the  disease  could  be  controlled  by 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Be- 
gin to  spray  in  time;  make  the  first 
application  when  the  first  leaves  are 
opening,  about  one-third  grown;  just 
before  the  blossoms  open  make  an- 
other application,  and  a third  after 
the  blossoms  fall;  then  spray  twice 
more,  at  intervals  of  ten  days  to  three 
weeks;  this  treatment,  where  the 
work  is  properly  done,  ought  to  con- 
trol the  disease. 

The  speaker  said  the  disease  first 
attacks  the  leaves,  and  one  should 
give  them  a coating  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture early.  The  disease  spreads  most 
rapidly  in  moist,  warm  weather;  a 
free  circulation  of  air  is  therefore 
helpful  in  controlling  the  disease. 

Major  Holsinger  recommended  the 
Wyoming  Red,  and  Prof.  Beach  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  variety 
is  not  self-fertile,  and  will  need  other 
varieties  near  it  to  fertilize  the  blos- 
soms; Concord  or  Niagara  will  fur- 
nish plenty  of  pollen. 

The  question  was  asked  if  heavy 
coatings  of  manure  in  a vineyard  will 
have  a tendency  to  make  fruit  more 


susceptible  to  rot,  and  the  answer  was 
that  they  will  not.  Dr.  Whitten  said 
that  in  this  climate  the  spores  of  the 
rot  appear  quite  early,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  make  the  first  application  of 
Bordeaux  even  before  the  first  leaves 
are  one-third  grown. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
raspberries  was  opened  by  a paper  by 
Jacob  Faith.  Montevallo.  Mr.  Faiih 
said  that  Cumberland  and  Kansas  are 
best  blackcaps;  Gregg  is  a good  one, 
but  winterkills  somewhat.  The  Hay- 
maker is  one  of  the  purple  type,  and 
is  a very  good  berry  in  every  way; 
season  is  late. 

Major  Holsinger  asked  the  best  red 
variety — not  the  purple  ones,  like  Car- 
dinal, Haymaker,  etc.,  but  the  bright 
red  ones.  He  believes  Thwack  is 
still  the  best  of  this  type  for  him. 

J.  L.  Williams  said  that  most  grow- 
ers have  found  the  red  varieties  un- 
profitable, yet  he  believes  that  if  the 
suckers  are  kept  down  they  will  yield 
more  fruit,  and  will  be  found  profit- 
able to  grow,  for  the  prices  for  the 
reds  are  considerably  higher  than 
those  paid  for  the  blacks. 

J.  H.  Darche,  Parkville,  said  that 
Loudon  is  his  best  red  sort.  Asa 
Chandler  said  the  Kansas  City  market 
will  not  take  many  berries  of  the  pur- 
ple type,  like  Cardinal,  Columbian  and 
Haymaker,  although  these  varieties 
are  excellent  for  home  use. 

Major  Holsinger  recommended  the 
Cumberland,  Gregg  and  Kansas  as 
best  three  blackcaps,  ranking  them  in 
order  named.  Asked  if  the  canes  of 
the  Cumberland  will  stand  up,  he  said 
they  will,  if  the  plants  are  pinched 
back  at  a height  of  about  two  feet 
and  the  laterals  pruned  at  about  six 
inches. 

Controlling  Anthraenose  of  Rasp- 
berries. 

The  question  was  asked  if  anthrac- 
nose  among  raspberries  can  be  con- 
trolled. Prof.  Beach  said  it  could  be, 
by  spraying,  but  it  is  not  profitable  to 
spray  as  much  as  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Goodman  gave  his  plan  for 
controlling  the  disease,  as  follows: 
Mow  the  canes  off  in  the  fall,  and 
allow  them  to  lie  upon  the  rows  until 
dry,  then  burn  them;  next  spring 
spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  the 
disease  will  be  held  in  check,  al- 
though of  course  the  grower  will  have 
lost  one  crop. 

Mr.  Gano  said  he  has  a patch  of 
the  old  Hopkins  which  has  been  out 
26  years.  In  that  time  it  has  been 
mowed  three  times  and  burned,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Goodman,  and  the* 
patch  is  still  in  good  condition. 

Breeding  New  Fruits. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers 
of  the  convention  was  that  of  Prof. 
N.  E.  Hansen  of  the  South  Dakota 
Experiment  Station,  “Notes  on  Plant 
Breeding.”  Mr.  Hansen  has  done 
much  work  along  this  line,  and  is  the 
author  of  a number  of  articles  and 
bulletins  on  this  subject.  He  began 
by  saying  that  heretofore  we  have 
been  satisfied  with  chance  seedlings, 
but  now  that  plant  breeding  has  been 
developed  up  to  its  present  standard, 
we  should  invent  new  varieties  which 
shall  meet  our  demands. 

“We  now  know  that  we  can  produce 
fruits  for  different  purposes,  and  we 
are  practically  unlimited,  up  to  a cer- 
tain point,  in  our  operations,”  said 
Prof.  Hansen.  “It  is  simply  a ques- 
tion as  to  whether  we  are  willing  to 
grow  enough  seedlings  to  produce 
what  we  want.  Take  the  matter  »>f 
getting  varieties  which  are  disease- 
resisting,  for  Instance.  We  can  find 
varieties  not  subject  to  scab  to  any 
extent,  but  they  may  have  poor  qual- 
itv;  the  thing  to  do  is  to  cross  the 
scab-proof  sort  with  varieties  of  ffood 
quality;  plant  the  seeds  from  these 
crosses,  and  if  we  grow  enough  of 
them  we  can  know  that  somewhere 
in  the  list  will  be  found  a variety 
which  is  scab-proof,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  good  qualitv.  Most  of  the 
seedlings  will  be  worthless,  of  course 
— we  mny  grow  them  by  the  ml’llons, 
and  all  be  discarded,  but  somewhere 
we  will  find  what  we  want.  It  is 
simnly  a question  of  growing  enough 
seedlings. 

“We  have  been  verv  neglectful  of 
the  pear.  The  Keiffer  ha«  been  In- 
troduced. and  we  are  satlsfl°d.  Now, 
why  not  produce  be’ter  pear'*?  We 
can  cross  the  Keiffer.  for  Instance, 
with  some  of  the  European  sorts, 
which  are  riot  suited  to  Southern  con- 
ditions. The  Keiffer  is  supnos"d  to 
he  a cross  between  a European  vari- 
ety and  the  Chinese  '■nn't-rear,  which 
is  of  poor  onality:  therefore,  a cross 
of  the  Keiffer  and  a European  sort 
would  make  a new  variety  which 


would  be,  say,  three-fourths  Euro- 
pean. The  need  of  good  varieties  is 
imperative  enough  to  induce  us  to 
undertake  this  work.  It  will  not  be 
profitable,  perhaps,  as  a commer- 
cial business,  but  we  should  have 
that  much  interest  in  posterity.” 

Mr.  Hansen  was  asked,  ‘In  making 
a cross  between  Ben  Davis  and  Jona- 
than, for  instance,  which  variety 
should  be  us°d  as  the  pistillate  sort, 
and  which  the  staminate?” 

Prof.  Hansen:  “One  theory  of  plant 
breeding  is  that  you  get  hardiness 
from  the  female  parent,  and  size  and 
quality  from  the  male  parent.  I do 
not  believe  this  theory  will  work  out, 
and  I would  use  the  blossoms  both 
ways;  in  this  way  we  may  get  some- 
thing we  will  want.” 

“In  the  so-called  seedless  apple  an 
actuality  or  a fake?” 

“It  is  both,”  replied  Prof.  Hansen. 
“Seedless  apples  are  not  unknown; 
the  history  of  them  goes  back  2.000 
years;  I have  three  or  four  of  them 
myself.  But  I do  not  believe  that 
the  so-called  seedless  apple  has  any 


claims  for  preferment,  for  many  other 
qualities  are  needed  in  apples.” 

Mr.  Goodman  said  that  in  Missouri 
are  a number  of  large  native  crabs; 
some  of  them  are  of  really  excellent 
quality,  with  little  of  the  crab  flavor. 
Will  it  pay  to  ure  these  in  trying  to 
breed  new  varieties? 

Prof.  Hansen  replied  that  these 
crabs  should  make  promising  stocks 
to  work  with;  for  one  thing,  the  crabs 
should  give  long-keeping  varieties, 
for  in  Nature  the  crabs  are  the  only 
apples  which  will  keep  in  a warm 
climate. 

Mr.  Erb  said  that  in  1905,  when 
other  A'arieties  of  apples  failed,  the 
Janet  and  its  seedling,  the  Ingram, 
have  done  well,  except  that  the  apples 
are  small  in  size.  He  asked  if  thin- 
ning the  fruit  would  increase  the  size. 

“To  be  sure  thinning  will  increase 
the  size  of  the  varieties  mentioned,” 
replied  Prof.  Hansen;  “yet  as  a plint- 
breeding  proposition  that  would  be 
artificial.  Some  varieties  have  the 
fault  of  over-bearing,  and  among 
them  are  the  two  named;  this  fault 
can  be  bred  out  of  the  varieties  by 
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producing-  seedlings  and  selecting 
those  which  have  fewest  of  the  faults 
which  are  objectionable.” 

Mr.  Van  Houten  of  Lowa  told  of 
the  \vork  which  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
C.  G.  Patten  of  that  state,  and  pre- 
dicted great  progress  in  the  work  of 
plant  breeding  within  the  next  few 
years. 

Dust  vs.  Liquid  Spraying. 

Capt.  G.  T.  Lincoln  of  Arkansas, 
who  grew  a good  crop  of  apples  in 
1905,  read  a paper  on  "Dust  Spray- 
ing,” which  caused  much  discussion. 
Captain  Lincoln  said  he  had  been 
spraying  for  six  years;  the  first  three 
years  he  used  the  liquid  process,  and 
the  last  three  has  used  the  dust.  In 
1905  he  dusted  his  trees  five  times, 
the  last  application  being  made  about 
the  middle  of  July.  At  picking  time 
he  had  1,800  barrels  of  choice  fruit, 
and  is  satisfied  with  the  dust  process 
of  spraying.  The  work  must  be  thor- 
oughly done,  and  the  trees  should  be 
completely  fogged  with  the  powder. 
With  a good  outfit  from  100  to  1 z 0 
trees  per  hour  can  be  dusted;  his 
men  spray  from  5 to  8 a.  m.  and  from 
6 to  9 p.  m. 

A.  V.  Schermerhorn  of  Illinois,  who 
uses  the  liquid  spray,  was  called  upon' 
and  said  he  believed  much  of  Cap- 
tain Lincoln’s  success  was  due  to  the 
other  treatment  he  gave  his  orchard. 
In  arriving  at  conclusions,  Captain 
Lincoln  had  compared  results  from 
his  orchard  with  results  from  neigh- 
boring orchards  which  have  not  re- 
ceived as  good  general  care.  This  is 
not  a test  at  all,  for  if  one  is  to  ar- 
rive at  any  intelligent  conclusion,  the 
two  orchards,  or  parts  of  orchards, 
should  receive  the  same  treatment,  ex- 
cept for  the  spraying. 

“I  have  nothing  against  the  dust 
spraying,”  said  Mr.  Schermerhorn, 
“but  I would  urge  growers  to  be  very 
careful  in  abandoning  liquid  pumps 
for  the  dusters.  The  dust  process  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  in  Illinois,  by 
our  experiment  station  and  by  prac- 
tical growers,  and  as  a fungicide  for 
apple  scab  it  is  an  absolute  failure.” 

In  regard  to  leaving  check  plots  un- 
sprayed, Captain  Lincoln  said  he  had 
a small  orchard  which  was  dusted 
only  once,  very  early,  ani  fruit  from 
it  was  very  poor.  It  was  poor  quality 
because  of  worms,  rather  than  be- 
cause of  scab. 

Dr.  Burrill  was  called  for,  and  said 
that  the  dust  process  has  been  tried 
by  many  persons  in  Illinois,  and  some 
of  them  are  thoroughly  competent. 
After  this  trial,  he  does  not  know  of 
a single  individual  in  the  state  who 
will  use  the  dust  where  the  liquid  can 
be  used.  Some  persons  may  try  to 
use  the  dust  very  early  in  the  spring, 
when  the  ground  is  soft  and  liquid 
outfits  cannot  be  used. 

“We  made  one  test  last  season,” 
said  Dr.  Burrill,  "in  an  orchard 
which  was  badly  infected  with  apple 
scab.  The  rows  were  subjected  to 
different  treatment.  Now,  in  a test 
of  this  kind,  the  rows  which  are 
sprayed  suffer  because  of  the  proxim- 
ity of  unsprayed  rows,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  unsprayed  rows  re- 
ceive some  of  the  benefit  of  the  spray- 
ing of  the  adjoining  rows;  so  that  the 
tests  are  not  absolutely  reliable,  but 
the  difference  is  in  favor  of  the  rows 
where  insects  and  diseases  are  least 
affected.  Even  under  these  condi- 
tions, I don’t  know  of  one  who  has 
made  such  a test  who  will  use  the 
dust  process  in  preference  to  the 
liquid.  , 

“For  apple  scab,  the  dust  process  is 
not  effective.  For  injects,  it  makes 
somewhat  better  showing,  yet  is  not 
so  effective  even  for  insects  as  the 
liquid  process.  I would  not  urge  Cap- 
tain Lincoln  to  abandon  the  dust  pro. 
cess,  since  he  has  been  so  successful. 
Stick  to  the  thing  which  best  serves 
your  purpose — but  in  Illinois  this  has 
been  the  liquid  process.” 

Mr.  Goodman  said  he  thought 
growers  should  use  both;  use  th°  dust 
when  you  cannot  get  in  the  orchard 
with  a liquid  outfit,  and  then  when 
possible  to  use  the  liquid,  use  it. 

Mr.  Tippin  said  that  in  Captain 
Lincoln’s  report  he  believes  the 

speaker  gave  too  much  credit  to  the 
dust  spraying,  and  not  enough  to  the 
other  care  the  orchard  had  received. 
The  orchard  has  been  cultivated  and 
fertilized,  and  this  has  helped  very 

much;  Indeed,  he  would  likely  have 
had  nrettv  erood  fruit  without  any 

spraying  at  all. 

In  connectioh  with  the  subject  of 
snraying,  Mr.  Tippin  suggested  to 

Prof.  Hansen  and  other  plant  breed- 


ers the  matter  of  breeding  varieties 
of  apples  which  have  a shallow  calyx; 
apples  with  shallow  calyx  are  not  so 
subject  to  attack  by  codling  moth. 

Mr.  Erb  said  he  had  used  dust  on 
half  of  his  orchard  and  liquid  spray 
on  half;  he  can  see  little  difference 
as  to  results. 

T.  H.  Todd  has  tried  both  the  dust 
and  liquid;  in  one  orchard  half  was 
treated  with  the  dust  and  half  with 
the  liquid,  and  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son he  asked  apple  buyers  to  inspect 
the  orchard  and  see  which  was  the 
better  section,  and  they  could  see  no 
difference.  To  show  the  value  of  the 
treatment,  however,  two  rows  which 
were  left  unsprayed  had  very  poor 
fruit. 

Mr.  Faurot,  from  the  fruit  experi- 
ment station  at  Mountain  Grove,  said 
they  had  made  a number  of  tests  at 
the  station;  the  dust  was  prepared  in 
various  ways,  and  best  results  from 
the  dust  process  were  where  the  dust 
had  been  prepared  according  to  for- 
mula recommended  by  Dr.  Bird,  of  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station. 

“After  our  experience,”  said  Mr. 
Faurot,  “I  certainly  could  not  recom- 
mend the  dust.  In  some  of  the  ex- 
periments we  could  pee  no  difference 
between  trees  which  were  dusted  and 
those  which  were  not  treated  at  all. 
I believe  that  the  dust  process  is  in- 
effective against  fungous  diseases;  for 
codling  moth,  I can  believe  that  per- 
haps the  first  spraying,  when  the 
petals  of  the  young  apples  a^e  open 
and  the  young  apples  ar°  turned  un- 
ward, will  help  to  hold  this  insect  in 
check,  but  after  the  blossom  ends  of 
the  apples  turn  down  I don’t  bel’eve 
the  dust  will  be  effective  against  the 
codling  moth.” 

W.  D.  Gibson,  Dixon,  Mo.,  s“nt  a 
paper  on  spraying,  giving  his  experi- 
ence in  an  orchard  of  which  he  has 
charge  in  Southern  Mi'-sou’-i.  Mr. 
Gibson  said  he  had  used  both  Hon'd 
and  dust  machines.  When  he  took 
charge  of  the  orchard  it  w->s  badiv 
infected  with  scab.  In  1904  he 
snrayed  three  times  with  liquid  and 
three  times  with  the  dust.  In  1905 
the  same  treatment  was  giv°n,  and 
had  45*#!  crop  of  fruit,  with  less  than 
10rfn  of  the  fruit  culls.  Part  of  th° 
orchard  was  cultivated,  and  that 
part  held  its  foliage  fifte°n  days 
longer  than  the  uncultivated  por- 
tion, and  there  was  also  less 
scab  in  the  part  which  was  culti- 
vated. In  spraying.  Mr.  Dixon  uses 
three  men,  one  to  drive  and  work  the 
pump,  the  other  two  to  ho’d  the  noz- 
zles. The  pumn  is  mounted  on  a low 
wagon  with  wide  tires,  and  bv  chang- 
ing the  men  about  a high  pressure 
can  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Gibson  renorted  that  tho  cost  of 
three  snravings  with  liquid  wa°  3 cmts 
per  tree,  while  the  thr°e  annlications 
of  dust  cost  only  1 cent  per  tree.  H» 
said  he  would  certainty  not  d:scnrd 
the  liquid  pumn;  the  liquid  rroc^'s  is 
much  more  effective  against  f^n3-'  and 
is  perhaps  better  as  an  insecticide. 
Yet  the  dust  can  be  used  sometimes 
when  the  lio.uid  cannot  be;  in  uo!ng 
the  dust,  the  men  work  from  4 to  9 in 
the  morning. 

Mr.  Gibson  further  said  that  he  be- 
lieved that  an  orchard  which  i=  badiv 
infected  with  scab  should  be  sprayed 
twice  before  the  blossoms  on°n.  and 
that  clean  cultivation  is  nenes~ary  to 
successfully  control  this  dbenae. 

Management  of  Soils. 

“Management  of  Rails  in  Apn’e  Or- 
chards” was  the  subject  of  a vw  in- 
teresting address  by  Prof.  S.  A Beach 
of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  On’Dge. 
Prof.  Beach  said  that  soil  i«  made  up 
of  very  fine  particles;  in  clnv  soil, 
these  particles  are  verv  fine  and  lie 
close  together,  while  sand  Is  coa^s^r. 
A verv  thin  film  of  wat°r  is  about 
each  of  these  nartie’es.  tbrnre^nre  soils 
varv  in  thQtr  wsten-hqtd'ntr  conacHv, 
as  the  nature  of  the  soil  changes.  As 
a rnio  soil  whirh  bog  some  clay  in  it 
is  better  for  angles  and  the 

soil  is  cooler  and  holds  mwe  wafer 

Soil  furnishes  nnehcroo'e  for  the 
tree,  and  also  sunnll^c  the  food  which 
corves  through  the  sap.  and,  more  im- 
portant than  all,  n°rbans,  s^i]  fnr- 
nis'has  the  right  climatic  condition 
about  tha  roots. 

“I  believe  that  one  reason  why  an- 
nle®  cannot  be  grown  aatisfact^ri]-’  in 
the  far  South  is  that-  the  soil  t«rmi“r- 
ature  is  too  high.”  said  th“  sneaker. 
“To  grow  annles  there  w»  mu~t  get  a 
lower  soil  t°mnerature,  and  alon"-  this 
same  line  T believe  that  as  we  go 
south  into  the  Ozark  country  we  must 
consider  the  growing  of  such  crops  as 


will  protect  the  soil  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  during  the  summer. 

“How  do  roots  get  food  from  the 
soil?  We  used  to  think  the  ends  of 
the  roots  were  like  little  sponges, ‘and 
that  they  absorbed  the  water  from  the 
soil.  But  we  now  know  better.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  tip  end  of  the 
roots  is  calloused,  to  force  its  way 
through  the  soil,  and  just  back  of 
this  calloused  tip  is  a soft,  spongy 
portion  which  takes  in  the  moisture 
from  the  soil.  Old  roots  take  up  very 
little  moisture,  but  the  new  growth  of 
the  rootlets  accomplishes  this  work: 
Now,  when  the  soil  is  so  full  of  water 
that  the  air  is  shut  off,  no  new  roots 
are  formed,  and  no  new  water  is  tak- 
en up,  and  the  tree  suffers  as  a conse- 
quence. We  have  preached  the  gospel 
of  the  conservation  of  moisture,  but 
we  must  also  remember  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  aerate  the  soil.  Drainage 
is  therefore  important. 

“I  have  sometimes  thought,”  con- 
tinued Prof.  Beach,  “that  if  one  is  to 
make  a business  of  orcharding,  one 
can  profitably  spend  a year  in  a nur- 
sery and  another  year  in  a greenhouse. 
In  this  way  one  can  know  more  about 
plant  growth  than  can  be  learned  in 
perhaps  any  other  wav.  One  will 
know  the  effects  of  heat  and  moisture, 
and  also  the  importance  of  humus  in 
the  soil.” 

The  speaker  said  no  one  could  tell 
another  how  to  manage  his  soil;  this 
must  be  figured  out  for  each  particu- 
lar case.  Yet  he  believed  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West 
do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  humus 
in  the  soil.  Humus  will  make  the  sail 
spongy  and  enable  it  to  hold  more 
water,  yet  in  a wet  season  it  will  dry 
out  much  more  readily  than  soil  de- 
ficient in  humus.  Commercial  fer- 
tilizers can  sometimes  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage, and  attention  was  called  to 
the  work  which  has  been  done  in 
Illinois.  In  parts  of  that  stat°,  where 
crops  had  been  very  poor,  lime  was 
used  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  soil, 
and  later  phosphates  were  added.  As 
a result  of  this  treatment  the  yield  of 
wheat,  on  one  'especially  poor  spot, 
had  been  increased  from  six  bushels 
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Nurseries 

have  on  hand  for  delivery  during  the 
spring  of  1906,  a large  and  com- 
plete stock  of  fruit  trees,  small 
fruits,  ornamental  trees,  ornamen- 
tal shrubbery,  Roses,  Evergreens,  etc. 

We  have  a fair  stock  of  the  most 
choice  trees  of  the  famous  GANG 
Apple,  of  the  new  but  much  sought 
for  Windsor  Apple,  the  noted  LAR- 
SON Plurn. 

Our  Fruits  have  won  highest 
awards  at  all  the  leading  exposi- 
tions of  the  country  of  recent  years. 

Stock  grown  on  high  table  land 
where  it  ripens  properly,  hence  per- 
fectly sound  and  healthy. 

Catalog  mailed  promptly  upon  ap- 
plication. Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

ARRINGTON,  NEBRASKA 


Small  Trees 

Ten  pages  of  valuable  information  In  our 
catalogue  were  written  by  the  president"of 
the  Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Dunlap,  Cardinal,  Klondike,  Commonwealth 
and  all  the  best  strawberries;  Mersereau 
and  Blowers  blackberries.  Cardinal.  Hay- 
maker, Phenomenal,  Cumberland  and  other 
Raspberries.  Logan  berries  and  everything 
in  the  berry  line  at  wholesale  prices.  Cat- 
alogue Free. 

G.  S.  CHRISTY,  JOHNSON.  NEB. 


WaCan  Save  You  Money 

on  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines  and  Roses.  Our  Price 
List  and  History  of  the 

SUDDUTH  PEAR. 

Free.  Write  today.  Agents  Wanted. 

AUGUSTINE  & CO.,  NORMAL,  ILL. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  other  small 
fruit  plants,  at  very  low  prices.  Healthy, 
heavy-rooted  stock.  Guaranteed  true  to 
name,  and  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Price 
List  Free. 

A.  R.  WESTON  & CO., 

Rural  Delivery  No.  6 Bridgman,  Mich. 


per  acre  to  twenty-six  bushels  per 
acre.  One  should  experiment  with  the 
soil,  if  results  are  not  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  in  this  way  only  can  one 
know  what  is  needed. 

Mr.  Goodman  said  that  in  much  of 
the  Ozark  country  humus  is  needed 
in  the  soil,  and  for  this  reason  weed 
growth  in  the  orchards  during  the  hot 
summer  will  he  better  than  clean  cul- 
tivation. 

Prof.  Beach  said  he  would  not  al- 
low the  weeds  to  grow  unrestrained, 
but  would  mow  the  orchard  two  or 
three  times  during  the  season,  if  this 
treatment  should  be  decided  upon. 
But,  as  a general  proposition,  he  be- 
lieves that  cultivation  should  be  kept 
up  until  about  July  1,  then  a cover 
crop  can  be  grown,  which  will  add 
humus  to  the  soil. 

Asked  if  he  would  let  the  weeds 
grow  in  seasons  of  excessive  rainfall, 
to  take  up  the  excessive  moisture. 
Prof.  Beach  said  he  would  not;  he 
would  prefer  to  cultivate,  to  let  the 
air  into  the  soil,  and  this  would  take 
care  of  the  excess  of  moisture  by 
providing  drainage. 

Mr.  Huston  said  that  as  a rule  we 
have  been  treating  our  trees  in  such 
a wav  as  will  tend  to  increase  wood 
growth,  while  we  are  neglecting  the 
elements  which  go  to  make  fruit.  It 
will  be  well  to  study  our  soil®,  to  see 
if  they  do  not  n°ed  notash  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  elem°nts  which  are  need- 
ed for  fruit  production. 

Disposition  of  Low-Grade  Apples. 

“What  Shall  Be  Done  Wi*h  No.  2 
Apples’”  was  the  title  of  a paper  by 
T.  H.  Todd  of  New  Franklin.  Mr. 
Todd’s  first  advice  was  to  grow  as 
few  No.  2 annl°s  as  nos~ibl'e,  but  when 
th°y  are  produced,  handle  them  care- 
f”11v,  pack  just  as  you  do  vour  No.  1 
fruit,  and  a market  will  be  found  for 
them,  one  year  with  another;  sell 
them  as  No.  2s,  however.  Mr.  Todd 
ilnpi!  not  believe  tbe  stuff  wb’ch  is 
shipped  in  bulk  comes  under  the  head 
of  No.  2 apples — it  rather  belongs  to 
the  culls. 

W.  H.  Benedict  of  Richards  has  for 
years  evaporated  his  low-erade  anples, 
and  helieves  this  is  a e'ood  plan  to 
follow.  His  evaporator  is  constructed 
on  fRe  hor,-iriln  niap.  The  annles  are 
usually  dried  about  36  hours;  after 
paring  and  removing  the  core,  the 
fruit  is  evanorefed  whole,  saving 
labor  and  making  a better  looking 
product.  Peelings  and  cores  are  usu- 


Sure  to  Please  You 

Send  us  the  names  of  five  Garden  Enthu- 
siasts and  one  dime  for  postage,  and  re- 
ceive our  new  catalog  of  choice  seeds  and 

1 Packet  Spark’s  Earliana  Tomato 
1 Packet  Danish  I5aII-H°ad  Cabbage 
1 Packet  White  Icicle  Radish 
1 Packet  Finest  Mixed  Asters 
1 Packet  Choice  Named  Sweet  Peas 

Mailed  in  a coupon  envelope  which  we 
will  accept  as  25c  when  returned  to  us  with 
an  order  for  our  Superior  Seeds  amounting 
to  *1  or  more. 

STANDARD  SEED  CO. 

3210  East  Street 
VALPARAISO,  INDIANA 


LONG  ISLAND  CABBAGE  SEED 
American  Cauliflower  Seed  and  other  Choice 
Vegetable  Seeds  for  Gardeners. 
FRANCIS  BRILL,  Grower, 
Hempstead,  N.  Y. 


anchor 

. t FENCE 

gives  lasting  ser- 
vice  above  every- 
thing — distinguishing  it 
i from  the  others.  There’s  a dif- 
ference of  course  in  the  wire,  the  construc- 
tion, the  galvanizing.  Send  for  free  book. 

ANCHOR  FENCE  & MFC.  CO.. 

Dept.  X Cleveland,  Ohio 


B ERR Y TICKETS 

No  bookkeeping  In  the  berry  field;  no  trou- 
ble in  settling  with  pickers.  Every  grower 
should  use  them.  Samples  Free. 

T.  M.  JONES,  Goreville,  III. 


Free  information  about  fruitful  Southeast- 
ern Oklahoma,  for  stamp.  J.  L.  Merritt, 
Tecumseh,  Okla, 


10-acre  Fruit  Farms  — J.  L.  Merritt, 
Te-up-seh.  Okla.  (Stamp). 


FOR  SALE — My  place  at  Pomona  on  A. 
C.  L.  Railroad.  Contains  23  acres,  15  under 
cultivation.  3Q0  orange  trees.  400  peach.  200 
plums,  10  Japan  persimmons,  pears  and 
grapes.  Large  barn  and  fine  house  of  eight 
rooms,  halls  and  pantry,  and  wide  porch  all 
around.  House  is  finely  finished  throughout. 
Will  be  sold  at  a sacrifice  for  $3,000.00. 
Terms  to  suit.  For  particulars  address  C. 
W.  Shinn.  Pomona,  Florida. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  real  estate 
in  Grand  Valley,  the  famous  peach,  apple 
and  pear  growing  section  of  Western  Colo- 
rado. Orchards  here  S years  old  net  the 
growers  from  $500  to  $700  per  acre.  The 
climate  is  the  best  in  the  world  and  is  a 
specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles  and 
asthma.  Write  us  for  Information.  The 
Home  Land  & Investment  Co.,  357  Main  St., 
Grand  Junction.  Colo. 


Bargains  on  small  fruit  farms.  Send  for 
my  catalogue. 

U.  G.  ALBERT,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Send  25  cents  In  stamps  and  we  will  send 
you  by  mall,  One  Hundred  Quinine  Pills  (2- 
gr.)  or  One  Hundred  Compound  Cathartic 
Pills  or  both  for  50  cents. 

OWE  DRUG  STORE,  ST.  JOSEPH.  MO. 
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WILL  COMMENCE  PAY 


Write  for  Atchison  References 


For  the  past  ten  (lays  a foree  of  men  have  been  clearing 
ground  for  the  firnt  machinery  at  Atehtnon.  (.railing  has 
no»v  eoniineneed.  THE  RAILROAD  SWITCH  IS  COM- 
PLETED. The  first  earload  of  machinery  lias  arrived  at 
Atehison.  We  would  produee  a photograph  showing  (his 
work,  lint  have  not  the  spaee.  By  permission,  we  refer 
you  to  T.  II.  Clendenin,  President  of  tile  Committee  of 
Forty,  at  Atchison.  If  you  doubt  that  the  refinery  work 
as  above  stated  is  commenced,  send  a stamped  envelope 
to  Mr.  Clendenin  and  find  out  for  yourself. 


With  one  great  refinery  completed  and  in  successful  operation — with  large 
storage  and  distributing  stations  on  owned  grounds  in  the  larger  cities  of  Kan- 
sas, where  by  our  own  oil  wagons  the  company  can  place  their  products  at  the 
doors  of  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Kansas — The  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Com- 
pany continues  to  grow,  until  work  has  now  commenced  on  Refinery  No.  2,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri  river  at  Atchison.  When  fully  completed,  this  refinery 
will  be  the  largest  in  the  state,  with  a capacity  of  Four  Thousand  Two  Hundred 
(4,200)  barrels  of  crude  oil  daily.  First  carload  of  material  arrived  at  Atchison 
last  Thursday — balance  is  being  shipped.  Work  will  be  crowded  with  a vim, 
until  some  time  in  May  this  plant  will  be  turning  out  refined  oil. 


Along  the  Miss 
tanks  at  the  princi] 
Iowa  and  Missouri, 
the  maihots  of  the 
large  interest  on  m 
Don’t  wait  until  Ur 
the  same  as  they 
$2.00  per  share. 
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will  be  Five  Thousa 


To  secure  some  of  this  Valuable  Stock  in  this  Fortune-Making  Enterprise  at 


d 


SUBSTANTIAL  GROWING  ENTERPRISE.  DO  YOU  WANT  YOUR  INVESTMENT 

TO  GROW  WITH  IT? 

The  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Company  today  is  a strong  manufacturing  enterprise.  The 
refinery  No.  1,  at  Cherryvale,  now  in  successful  operation,  would  in  time  complete 
both  main  trunk  pipe  line  and  refinery  No.  2 on  the  banks  of  navigation,  so  when 
you  buy  this  stock  you  are  not  buying  hot  air  or  joining  a wind  jamming 
concern,  as  a few  jealous  blackmailing  hirelings  of  the  oil  trust  would  have 
you  believe,  but  you  are  getting  value  received  and  securing  stock  that  has  a fu- 
ture— stock  that  cannot  help  but  steadily  advance  as  the  work  goes  forward  and 
with  pipe  line  and  second  refinery  completed  will  command  a market  value  of  $1.0Q 
per  share.  The  company  is  following  safe  methods;  is  doing  what  it  promised,  and 
now  that  it  can  soon  commence  paying  dividends  the  balance  of  the  stock  will 
sell  readily  at  from  20  cents  to  a half  dollar  per  share.  This  20-cent  price  offered 
herein  is  not  going  to  last  forever — don’t  think  that  you  can  delay  about  sending 
in  your  remittance  and  buy  this  stock  at  this  price  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks — if  you 
do  you  are  very  liable  to  get  left,  for  the  stock  is  going — the  work  will  be  crowded 
and  the  value  of  the  stock  increased. 


THREE-FOURTHS  OF  THE  STOCK  IS  SOLD. 

The  Uncle  Sam  Company  has  over  5.000  STOCKHOLDERS.  They  represent  every 
state  and  territory  in  the  Union,  also  Canada  and  Old  Mexico.  These  stockholders 
are  working  for  the  company — every  day  remittances  are  received  from  some 
stockholder  who  has  secured  an  order  for  some  of  the  stock  from  a friend. 
Besides  this  hundreds  of  the  stockholders  have  been  on  the  ground  and  are 
doubling  and  trebling  their  holdings.  The  stock  offered  herein  will  soon  be  sold. 
The  wires  will  be  ticking  orders  for  the  stock  before  some  sleepyheads  realize 
what  is  offered  them.  Think  of  stock  in  a company  with  the  strength  and  backing 
of  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Company  at  20  cents  on  the  dollar.  Such  conditions  wi»l  not 
last  long.  The  stock  is  worth  40  cents  per  share  right  today  and  with  a few  more 
miles  of  pipe  line  on  the  ground  and  a few  more  car  loads  of  refinery  material  on 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri  at  Atchison,  and  that  will  be  what  you  will  pay  for  it, 
too.  You  can  get  5,000  shares  today  for  $1,000.  It  will  cost  you  twice  this  in  ninety 
days. 

DIVIDENDS  WILL  COMMENCE  JUNE  20  . 


Read  over  the  advertisements  of  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Company  and  you  will 
see  that  it  keeps  its  promises — makes  good,  so  to  speak,  and  it  will  continue  to 
do  this.  If  you  don't  think  so.  put  up  some  money  on  the  wager  that  this  company 
does  not  pay  a handsome  dividend  on  all  stock  issued  and  outstanding  on  the  20th 
of  next  June  and  see  how  quick  you  lose  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  some 
money  bringing  3 per  cent  in  a bank  that  is  liable  to  bust  any  day,  send  it  down  and 
take  a few  thousand  shares  of  this  stock.  Secure  property  that  will  earn  dividends 
for  your  children  after  you  are  gone.  Pipe  lines,  refineries  and  oil  wells  are  val- 
uable— -they  are  not  going  to  run  away — they  wid  make  money  while  you  sleep. 
No  reason  on  earth  why  this  stock  will  not  go  to  par  or  $1.00  per  share  and  pay 
large  dividends.  At  any  rate,  the  company  knows  what  it  can  do — it  has  the  oil — 
the  refinery  is  in  successful  operation — Uncle  Sam  oil  wagons  will  leach  out  farther 
every  day  until  the  company  will  patrol  the  entire  state — the  profits  in  oil  refining, 
as  everyone  knows,  are  large — if  you  want  part  of  them  you  can  get  them  by 
purchasing  some  of  this  stock,  and  you  will  get  a dividend  check  on  June  20.  From 
then  on  the  big  river  refinery  will  be  completed  and  if  with  the  one  refinery  we 
can  pay  dividends,  what  can  we  do  with  the  big  one  added  to  it?  Let  reason  reign 
and  line  up  with  a really  good,  energetic  enterprise  once  by  securing  some  of 
this  stock  before  it  goes  to  a half  dollar  per  share. 


WE  CONTROL  OUR  OWN  OIL  TERRITORY. 


The  Uncle  Sam  Company  can  soon  produce  oil  enough  to  furnish  a 5,000-barrel 
refinery  for  twenty-five  years  from  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  company.  The 
company  has  the  goods  back  of  it.  From  1,000  to  1.600  feet  under  the  ground  this 
company  will,  by  pumping  the  oil  from  its  own  wells  and  through  pipe  lines  and 
refinery  and  over  barges,  wi.l  be  able  to  reach  the  great  population  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  until  it  is  burning  in  their  lamps  and  under  their  furnaces.  Oil  is  a neces- 
sity— it  will  always  command  a good  price.  Prifits  are  certain. 

OVER  30.000  ACRES  OF  OIL  RIGHTS. 


In  Labette.  Montgomery,  Elk  and  Chautauqua  counties  and  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, the  Uncie  Sam  Oil  Company  holds  oil  rights  on  over  30,000  ACRES.  Some 
of  this  territory  is  the  most  valuable  producing  property  in  the  old  fields.  Consider- 
able of  this  territory  is  what  oil  men  term  very  good.  However,  no  one  knows  what 
is  under  the  ground.  These  oil  rights  alone,  when  developed,  may  make  this  com- 
pany’s stock  worth  five  times  what  it  is  now  offered  at. 


HAVE  DRILLED  TWO  WELLS  THAT  STARTED  OUT  AT  OVER  ONE  THOUSAND 

BARRELS  PER  DAY. 

On  eleven  hundred  acre  lot  43 — in  the  Osage  nation,  near  Bartlesville — the 
company  have  completed  three  big  wells.  The  first  one  drilled  was  estimated  by 
disinterested  parties  as  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  barrels  the  first 
day.  However,  the  writer  of  this  can  make  affidavit  that  it  went  considerably  bet- 
ter than  one  thousand  barrels  the  first  day.  Of  course,  anyone  knows  these  webs 
settle  down  to  about  one-eighth  of  what  they  do  the  first  day  or  so.  However,  they 
are  fortune-makers,  just  the  same.  How  would  you  like  to  own  even  a fifty-barrel 


oiler?  Well,  the  Uncle  Sam  Company  has  been  just  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
some  of  the  cream  of  the  oil  fields.  If  you  will  come  down  we  can  show  you  that 
this  is  correct  too.  You  can  drill  an  oil  we.l  in  deep  territory  on  every  four  acres — ■ 
and  they  will  last.  In  the  Kansas  territory  they  ought  to  have  five  acres.  Figure 
for  yourself  what  the  Uncle  Sam  Company  can  put  on  the  THIRTY  THOUSAND 
ACRES.  Even  though  only  one-fifth  of  this  territory  is  good  oil  producing  terri- 
tory, the  output  would  still  be  enormous. 


OAVN  OUR  OWN  DRILLS — DO  OUR  DRILLING  AT  COST. 

The  company  owns  four  complete  drilling  rigs.  Does  its  drilling  at  cost.  This 
is  a long  mark  in  its  favor,  and  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  in  the  business  to  stay. 


HAS  MILES  OF  LATERAL  PIPE  LINES  COMPLETED. 

At  Cherryvale  the  company  has  pipe  line  connections  with  over  three-fourths 
of  the  wells  in  the  Cherryvale  oil  fields.  All  of  these  things  cost  money — runs  into 
the  thousands  of  dollars.  They  are  paid  for,  though,  and  they  are  a fixture  for 
assets  back  of  this  stock. 


CAN  REACH  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  (150)  TOWNS  IN  KANSAS. 

This  company  advertised  on  the  start  that  within  a year  it  would  patrol  Kansas 
with  its  oil  distributing  wagons  from  border  to  border.  Well,  nine  months  have 
passed  and  today  we  can  reach  from  our  main  distributing  station  over  ONE  HUN- 
DRED AND  FIFTY  KANSAS  TOWNS. 


OWN  OUR  OWN  TANK  CARS. 

The  company  owns  TEN  TANK  CARS  and  is  securing  more.  Think  of  it!  We 
have  the  oil  from  our  own  wells,  have  our  own  tank  cars,  have  our  own  tank 
wagons  and  storage  tanks,  and  about  two  thousand  stockholders  in  Kansas  de- 
manding that  every  merchant  handle  Uncle  Sam  Oil.  The  facts  are,  this  company 
has  near  a lead  pipe  cinch  on  the  deal  and  is  growing  stronger  every  hour.  It  is 
antimonopoly,  bag  and  baggage,  and  is  working  for  a square  deal  in  good  faith  and 
is  forcing  the  issue.  Better  join  us  while  you  can,  at  a price  thai  will  make  you 
good  money.  $200.00  will  buy  one  thousand  shares. 


THIS  COMPANY  NOW  EMPLOYS  OVER  FORTY  MEN. 

In  the  oil  fields  at  the  refinery  at  Cherryvale,  in  the  oil  sales  department  and 
on  the  pipe  line,  more  than  FORTY  men  are  crowding  the  work  of  the  Uncle  Sam 
Oil  Company  on  to  completion.  During  the  next  six  weeks  this  number  of  men  will 
be  increased  to  over  ONE  HUNDRED.  This  company  is  doing  things.  An  invest- 
ment with  it  is  bound  to  grow. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  STOCK  WILL  NET  THE  COMPANY  OVER  A HALF 

MILLION  DOLLARS. 

While  this  company  is  strong  today — consider  for  a moment  what  a half  mil- 
lion dollars  more  money  placed  in  developing  the  different  oil  properties  and  com- 
pleting the  pipe  lines  and  the  big  river  refinery  will  do.  When  the  stock  is  all  sold 
there  will  be  that  much  more  cash  back  of  the  company.  You  are  not  joining  any 
toy  enterprise  when  you  line  up  with  Uncle  Sam.  You  are  securing  stock  that 
will  be  worth  a dollar  a share  in  a year,  just  as  sure  as  you  are  a foot  high. 


LARGE  DISTRIBUTING  STATIONS  ARE  LOCATED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  BIG 

KANSAS  TOWNS  ON  OWNED  OR  LEASED  GROUND,  AS  FOLLOWS; 

Pittsburg,  Atchison,  Leavenworth,  Topeka,  Concordia,  Wicnita,  Anthony,  Win- 
field. Parsons  and  Salina.  Grounds  are  secured  and  tanks  shipped  to  part  of  the 
following  places:  Independence,  Coffeyville,  Wellington  and  Hutchinson.  While 

from  Cherryvale  a half  dozen  good  towns  are  reached  right  from  the  doors  of  the 
refinery. 

CAPACITY  OF  CHERRYVALE  PLANT  IS  4S0  BARRELS  DAILY  NOW. 

We  can  handle  480  barre.s  of  the  crude  oil  daily  at  Cherryvale.  We  are  behind 
with  our  orders  right  now,  as  can  be  proved  by  letters.  The  company  will  ship  two 
car  loads  a day  for  the  next  ten  days  and  then  not  catch  up. 


SOLD  42.000  GALLONS  IN  ONE  DAY  TO  ONE  MAN. 

This  company  can  handle  big  orders.  It  has  the  goods  and  the  equipment  to  put 
the  refined  oil  on  the  market.  Besides  handling  a large  barrel  trade  and  supplying 
the  big  distributing  stations,  the  company  is  getting  in  line  with  the  big  inde- 
pendent producers  all  over  the  Central  West.  One  of  the  largest  independent  oil 
producers  in  Southwest  Missouri  purchased  FORTY-TWO  THOUSAND  ONE  HUN- 
DRED AND  EIGHTY-SIX  GALLONS  in  one  dav  of  this  company.  FOURTEEN 
THOUSAND  GALLONS  OF  THIS  OIL  WAS  LOADED  AND  SHIPPED  the  next  day 
after  the  saie  was  made.  As  before  stated  this  is  not  a hot  air  company.  We  offer 
you  value  received  in  the  stock  of  this  company  and  you  will  reap  big  rewards  if  you 
are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  some  of  the  stock  before  it  is  all  sold  and  work 
completed. 

CAN  SAVE  55  CENTS  A BARREL  TO  MISSOURI  RIVER  POINTS. 

The  company  can  save  FIFTY-FIVE  cents  per  barrel  by  pumping  the  oil  over 
a main  trunk  pipe  line  to  the  Missouri  River  and  then  carrying  it  by  barges  to  the 
different  river  points.  This  saving  alone  on  the  full  capacity  of  the’  two  refineries, 
when  fully  completed,  would  pay  over  SEVEN  per  cent  year.y  on  each  share  of  this 


ally  dried  on  the  roof  in  good  weather, 
and  in  the  house  when  the  weather 
is  bad.  Mr.  Benedict  said  that  by 
evaporating  the  low-grade  apples  he 
could  usually  count  on  realizing  about 
20  cents  per  bushel  from  his  culls. 
Peelings  and  cores  are  usually  sold 
for  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
operating  the  evaporator.  These  peel- 
ings are  either  sold  or  are  fed  to  live 
stock. 

Colonel  J.  W.  Robison  of  Kansas 
said  that  great  quantities  of  these 
peelings  and  cores  are  sent  to  France 
yearly,  where  they  are  used  to  make 
cheap  cider,  or  are  utilized  in  making 
French  wines,  which  are  sent  back  to 
this  country  and  sold  at  fancy  prices. 

Growing  Pansies  and  Sweet  Peas. 

Friday  evening  Phil  S.  Creager  of 
Kansas  City  read  a most  excellent 
paper  giving  his  experience  in  grow- 
ing pansies  and  sweet  peas.  Mr. 
Creager  is  a newspaper  man.  em- 
ployed on  one  of  the  morning  papers, 
and  devotes  his  spare  time  to  grow- 
ing flowers,  and  has  had  wonderful 
success.  He  said  that  in  growing 
pansies  he  had  first  tried  them  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house,  as  is  usu- 
ally recommended  in  the  catalogues; 
he  had  large  plants  and  a few  good 


blooms.  The  next  season  he  planted 
his  pansies  on  the  east  side  of  the 
house,  where  the  bed  received  the 
sun  for  half  the  day,  and  there  he 
had  far  better  pansies.  The  third 
year  he  planted  again  on  the  east  side 
of  the  house,  and  having  some  plants 
left,  these  were  planted  in  the  open. 
The  plants  which  were  out  in  the 
open,  where  they  received  the  sun  all 
day  long,  were  decidedly  the  best  he 
ever  grew,  and  there  is  where  he 
grows  them  all  the  time  now. 

“Grow  a lot  of  pansies,’’  said  Mr. 
Creager.  “Get  about  a quarter’s 
worth  of  seed  and  sow  a third  of  them 
in  a well-prepared  seed  bed  in  Sep- 
tember: if  they  fail  to  come,  sow  an- 
other third,  and  if  you  again  fail  sow 
the  rest  of  the  seeds.  The  object  is  to 
get  the  plants  up  and  established  be- 
fore winter  comes.  Leave  the  plants 
in  the  seed  bed,  and  when  cold 
weather  comes,  cover  very  thinly  with 
coarse  litter  and  they  will  come 
through  the  winter  all  right.  The 
covering  is  not  to  keep  the  plants 
from  freezing,  but  is  simply  to  pre- 
vent the  alternate  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing; for  this  purpose  only  a light  cov- 
ering is  necessary.  Transplant  the 
seedlings  early  in  the  spring,  giving: 


them  good  soil;  keep  the  blossoms 
picked  off  and  water  about  every  five 
days  in  a dry  time;  not  a little  sprink- 
ling with  water,  but  a good  soaking. 
Do  this,  and  you  will  have  the  best 
pansies  you  have  ever  raised.” 

Mr.  Creager  said  that  one  of  the 
directions  given  for  growing  sweet 
peas  is  not  to  plant  in  the  same  loca- 
tion two  years  In  succession.  This  is 
not  altogether  correct,  for  while  sweet 
peas  are  exhausting  on  the  soil,  the 
same  location  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again,  if  sufficient  manure  is 
given.  Dig  the  soil  in  fall,  opening  a 
furrow  about  like  that  made  by  a corn 
lister;  then  with  a long  spade  dig  in 
the  bottom  of  this  furrow,  opening 
up  the  soil  so  the  frost  can  penetrate 
deeply.  Plant  early  in  spring;  plant 
in  double  rows,  these  rows  being 
a foot  apart;  then  one  trellis  will  do 
for  both  rows. 

Earliest-of-All  is  best  early  sweet 
pea;  planted  March  1,  the  first  blos- 
soms were  picked  May  11.  Emily 
Henderson  is  the  earliest  of  the  stand- 
ard sorts,  and  it  is  about  the  best 
white  variety.  If  there  is  another 
white  variety  so  good,  it  is  Blanche 
Burpee.  Countess  of  Radnor  is  the 
best  lavender,  except  in  very  dry 


weather,  when  it  comes  one  bloom  to 
a stalk.  Of  pinks,  Catherine  Tracy  is 
the  best.  For  home  use,  King  Ed- 
ward VII.,  Salopian,  Aurora,  Miss  Wil- 
mot  and  Wawona  can  be  added. 

Mrs.  T.  Lee  Adams  of  Kansas  City 
read  a paper  telling  of  the  influence 
of  women  in  horticulture,  and  gave 
saveral  notable  examples. 

Mr.  Weber,  of  H.  J.  Weber  & Sons 
Nursery  Co.,  St.  Louis,  read  a paper 
on  “Roses  for  Outdoor  Planting,”  giv- 
ing a list  of  the  various  classes  which 
can  be  depended  upon  to  give  good 
results.  Deep  clay  loam  is  best  for 
roses,  and  southeast  exposure  is  to  be 
preferred.  Prune  in  spring,  and  not 
in  the  fall. 

Saturday  morning  Sid  J.  Hare  of 
Kansas  City  read  a paper  on  “Proper 
Selection  and  Care  of  Shade  Trees.” 
The  speaker  gave  preference  to  nur- 
sery-grown trees  over  forest-pulled 
trees,  the  former  having  better  shape 
and  much  better  system  of  roots  for 
transplanting.  In  transplanting  use 
care  to  have  enough  roots  to  support 
the  top.  Prune  out  bruised  roots  and 
then  the  top  to  balance.  Make  hole 
large  enough  to  place  the  roots  with- 
out crowding  and  fill  every  crevice 
with  good  soil.  Trees  of  most  kinds 
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■i  river  The  Uncle  Sam  Company  will  establish  large  storage 
trade  and  distributing  centers  for  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
hile  at  St.  Louis.  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Boats  can  reach  by  water 
arid  at  a saving  of  freight  rates  which  in  itself  would  pay 
ey  invested  in  the  stock  of  this  company  at  present  prices. 
! Sam  Oil  Wagons  are  patrolling  the  Missouri  Valley  states 
in  Kansas  today,  and  then  expect  to  buy  this  stock  under 
abined  capacity  of  both  refineries,  when  fully  completed. 
Four  Hundded  (5,400)  barrels  of  crude  oil  daily. 


Sixty-nine  miles  of  the  main  trunk  pipe  line  is 
nine  miles  is  screwed  together,  while  five-sixths  of 
way.  Seventy  miles  more  is  contracted  for.  Men  a 
Boilers  and  mammoth  pumps  for  the  two  first  pu 
main  trunk  pipe,  line,  river  refinery  and  barges  co 
of  the  biggest  dividend  payers  in  the  West.  Alio 
the  oil,  and  55  cents  more  per  barrel — the  actual  a 
rates  by  owning  its  own  pipe  line  and  river  barges 
Four  Hundred  barrels  per  day  will  run  considerabl 
ting  this  half  in  two  would  pay  Ten  Cents  per  Sliar 


now  on  the  grounds.  Over  one-half  of  this  sixty- 
it  is  hauled  and  distributed  along  the  right-of- 
nd  teams  are  woking  continuously  on  this  pipe  line, 
mping  stations  have  arrived  at  Cherryvale.  With 
mpleted,  The  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Company  will  be  one 
wing  only  75  cents  per  barrel  profits  for  refining 
mount  that  the  company  will  save  over  railroad 
— the  total  net  yearly  profits  on  Five  Thousand 
y over  TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS  A YEAR.  Cut- 
e yearly  on  stock  offered  you  now  at  20  cents. 


)c  on  the  dollar,  remittances  with  order  should 


after  you  receive 
this  paper. 


be  forwarded  promptly 


stock.  These  are  facts  that  can  be  proven  and  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  the 
stock  is  in  demand. 

ONE  BIG  STATION  NOW  IN  OPERATION  IN  MISSOURI. 

At  St.  Joseph,  with  over  125.000  population,  and  with  the  best  railroad  facilities 
possible  for  Northern  and  Central  Missouri,  the  Uncle  Sam  Company  has  a large 
distributing  station.  Other  stations  will  be  located  in  Sedalia,  Jefferson  City,  Chil- 
licothe  and  a number  of  other  Missouri  cities. 

BIG  STATION  WILL  BE  ESTABLISHED  AT  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IA. 

By  having  a shipping  point  in  each  state  where  the  Uncie  Sam  Company  will 
establish  stations,  gives  the  company  a great  advantage — keeps  the  oil-trust-owned 
railroads  from  robbing  the  company  by  criminal  rebates  under  the  guise  of  inter- 
state rates.  From  Council  Bluffs  this  company  will  reach  Iowa. 

FROM  OMAHA  THE  COMPANY  WILL  REACH  NEBRASKA. 

The  farther  North  you  go  the  higher  is  the  price  of  coal  and  the  better  market 
for  oil.  From  Omaha  the  company  can  reach  the  Nebraska  trade.  The  same  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  in  South  Dakota. 

WILL  BE  THE  LARGEST  REFINERY  IN  KANSAS. 

The  largets  refinery  the  oil  trust  has  in  Kansas  is  2.500  barrels  daily.  The 
Uncle  Sam  Company's  big  river  plant,  when  fully  completed,  will  have  a daily  capacity 
of  FOUR  THOUSAND  TWO  HUNDRED  (4,200)  barrels  daily.  The  first  car  load  of 
machinery  is  now  on  the  ground.  Balance  will  soon  follow. 

COMPANY  HAS  THIRTY-EIGHT  ACRES  OF  LAND.  WITH  A HALF  MILE  OF 

MISSOURI  RIVER  WATER  FRONT,  ALSO  RAILROAD  AND  SWITCHING 

PRIVILEGES. 

Contracts  are  signed  for  the  river  refinery.  Here  large  storage  tanks  will 
be  built.  By-product  manufactures  will  be  completed.  The  company  has  a splendid 
site  of  thirty-eight  acres.  There  is  a water  front  on  the  Missouri  river  for  near.y 
a half  mile.  Don’t  wait  until  the  company  has  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  com- 
plete refineries  in  the  West  on  this  thirty-eight  acres  and  then  expect  to  buy  this 
stock  even  at  $1.00  per  share.  The  time  for  you  to  get  busy  is  now.  Help  yourself 
and  this  company,  too,  by  sending  a draft  or  check  today.  You  can  secure  THIRTY 
THOUSAND  SHARES  now  for  $5,600,  which  is  the  largets  amount  the  company  will 
sell  to  any  man,  or  you  are  welcome  to  take  100  shares  at  $20.  This  is  a common 
man’s  property.  The  rights  of  the  smallest  stockholder  will  be  protected. 

FIRST  PIPE  LINE  PUMPS  HAVE  ARRIVED. 

The  first  two  mammoth  pipe  line  pumps  have  arrived;  also  boilers.  The  first 
pumping  stations  will  be  twenty-three  miles  apart.  This  company  is  preparing 
to  pump  FORTY-FIVE  HUNDRED  BARRELS  of  oil  daily  over  this  pipe  line.  Some 
oil  trust  hirelings  have  taken  particular  pains  to  knock  on  this  pipe  line,  deliber- 
ately lying  to  the  people  about  its  capacity.  These  Rockefeller  serfs  have  to  perjure 
chemselves  to  ho.d  their  jobs,  as  everyone  knows,  and  don't  let  them  fool  you  when 
they  come  around  with  their  false,  misleading  statements. 

HOW  WE  WILL  PAY  DIVIDENDS  ON  THIS  STOCK. 

A certain  amount  of  the  profits  made  from  the  Cherryvale  refinery  now  in  full 
Dperation  will  be  set  aside  monthly  to  meet  a dividend  in  June.  You  will  not  have 
o wait  for  eternity  to  get  returns  from  your  investments  when  you  buy  this  stock, 
ind  when  the  big  river  refinery  is  completed,  which  will  be  by  that  time,  the 
lividends  will,  of  course,  greatly  increase.  The  money  raised  from  the  sa.e  of  the 
Dalance  of  the  stock  will  more  than  build  the  second  refinery  and  complete  the  main 
runk  pipe  line  and  drill  close  to  100  more  oilers. 

AN  YOU  AFFORD  TO  TURN  DOWN  AN  INVESTMENT  IN  THIS  GROWING 

ENTERPRISE? 

As  you  will  notice  by  the  following  quotations  on  stock,  so  many  shares,  when 
old,  will  pay  for  so  many  rods  of  main  trunk  pipe  line.  It  is  very  important  to 
omplete  this  pipe  line,  and  a special  effort  will  be  made  to  have  it  completed  by 
he  time  the  big  river  plant  is  ready  to  receive  oil.  Of  course,  if  the  line  is  not 
ntirely  completed,  the  company  will  use  tank  cars  from  the  nearest  railroad  sta- 
ion  at  the  end  of  the  completed  pipe  line  and  make  the  pipe  line  a big  payer  from 
he  word  go — every  mile  of  pipe  line  comp.eted  knocks  off  that  much  freight.  We 
hink  that  we  can  certainly  pay  for  TWENTY  MILES  of  this  pipe  line  each  month, 
ind  we  base  our  calculations  on  the  receipts  from  the  past,  when  the  company 
vas  not  one-hundredth  as  strong  as  today.  The  offer  on  stock  is  as  follows,  and 
ollowing  each  quotation  is  the  number  of  rods  of  pipe  line  your  remittance  will  en- 
ble  the  company  to  buy: 

>1,320  will  pay  for  one  mile  of  the  main  trunk  pipe  line,  and  buys  7,000  shares, 

par  value  $7,000 

700  will  pay  for  over  one-half  mile,  and  buys  3 300  shares,  par  value 3. 300 

300  will  pay  for  nearly  oue-lialf  mile,  and  buys  2.300  shares,  par  value 2,300 

300  will  pay  for  nearly  one-fourtli  mile,  and  buys  1,300  shares,  par  value.  . . . 1,300 

200  will  pay  for  nearly  one-sixth  mile,  and  buys  1.000  shares,  par  value 1,000 

100  will  pay  for  over  one-twelfth  mile,  and  buys  500  shares,  par  value 500 

$50  will  pay  for  ten  joints  and  buys  250  shares,  par  value 250 

$20  will  pay  for  four  joints,  and  buys  100  shares,  par  value  100 


MONTHLY  PAYMENT  OFFER 


In  addition  to  The  Uncle  Sam  Company  selling  its  treasury  stock  at  the  above 
cash  prices,  the  company  also  makes  the  following  monthly  payment  offer,  so  that 
investors  of  limited  means  can  secure  part  of  the  present  allotment  before  a big 
advance  occurs,  which  is  certain  to  come.  Offer  is  as  follows: 

7.000  shares,  $200  easli,  and  six  monthly  payments  of. 

■ 5,000  shares,  $150  cash,  and  six  monthly  payments  of. 

3.000  shares,  $!I0  cash,  and  six  moot  lily  payments  of.  . 

2.000  shares  $00  cash,  and  six  monthly  payments  of. 

1.000  shares,  $30  cash,  and  six  monthly  payments  of. 

500  shares,  $15  cash,  and  six  monthly  payments  of. 

250  shares,  $7.50  cash,  and  six  monthly  payments  of. 

100  shares,  $3.00  cash,  and  six  monthly  payments  of. 


$200.00 

150.00 

80.000 
00.00 

30.00 

15.00 
7.50 
3.00 


each 

each 

each 

each 

each 

each 

each 

each 


SPECIAL  OFFERS 

For  a few  da.ys  the  Company  will  sell  stock  in  Fifteen  Thousand 
[15,000]  lots— par  value  §15, 000— for  $2,800  cash. 

This  amount  of  money  will  pay  for  considerably  over  two  miles  of  main  trunk 
pipe  line.  Where  a club  of  men  go  together  the  company  will  issue  stock  as  directed 
in  amounts  of  100,  500  and  1000  share  certificates — just  as  directed. 

SPECIAL  INSTALLMENT  OFFER 

Fifteen  thousand  (15,000)  shares  for  $500  cash,  and  six  monthly  payments  of 

5400.00  each!  The  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  long  before  you  have  the  s;x  payments 
made  that  the  value  of  your  stock  will  have  increased  double,  and  be  selling  at 
close  to  50  cents  per  share,  if  not  higher. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

The  charter  name  of  this  company  is  "The  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Company."  Its  au- 
thorized capitalization  is  TEN  MILLION  SHARES.  Par  value,  one  dollar  each. 
Every  share  of  stock  draws  the  same  amount  of  dividends  as  any  other  share.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are  James  Ingersol,  President;  J.  H.  Ritchie,  Vice  Presi- 
dent. and  H.  H.  Tucker,  Jr.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  These  men  also  constitute 
the  board  of  directors.  All  of  the  stock  of  the  company  has  been  sold  for  cash  or 
its  equivalent  from  the  start.  You  cannot  buy  a single  share  from  a single  one  of 
the  above  named  officers  under  $1.00  per  share;  in  fact,  their  stock  is  not  for  sale 
at  any  price.  The  management  is  the  same  now  as  in  the  beginning — the  old  guard 
are  in  the  traces  working  harder  than  ever.  This  stock  is  offered  for  sale  and 
being  sold  to  buy  pipe  line  and  machinery  for  the  river  refinery.  When  you  invest 
for  stock  your  money  goes  into  the  enterprise  to.  make  the  very  stock  you 
buy  more  valuable.  The  company  is  in  touch  with  over  TEN  THOUSAND  investors 
by  special  letter  report.  This  announcement  will  appear  in  the  principal  and  in- 
fluential papers  of  the  United  States — will  be  read  by  over  TWENTY  MILLION 
PEOPLE.  The  company  is  a straight,  legitimate  enterprise — one  that  is  already  a 
far  greater  success  than  even  the  most  enthusiastic  expected  on  the  start.  Refer- 
ences— Montgomery  County  National  Bank,  People’s  National  Bank  and  Cherryvale 
State  Bank,  all  of  Cherryvale,  Kan.  The  company  has  several  pictures  of  the  re- 
finery at  Cherryvale  and  different  views  of  the  oil  fields  which  it  will  send  with 
other  information  to  investors  who  wish  further  information.  The  company  is  so 
well  advertised  and  has  so  many  worKing  for  it  that  without  a doubt  the  stock  will 
soon  be  sold,  and  investors  would  do  well  to  not  delay  in  securing  the  stock 
you  want,  as  the  company  is  one  of  great  merit,  and  the  price  of  the  stock,  with 
the  assets  back  of  it.  offers  every  man  an  investment  that  he  must  admit  is’  good, 
and  far  above  the  ordinary  proposition.  You  will  probabiy  never  have  an  opportunity 
again  to  invest  with  a company  like  this.  It  was  born  of  necessity,  on  account  of 
the  b.ack  list  by  the  thieving  oil  trust  of  certain  producing  properties  in  the  Cher- 
ryvale oil  fields.  It  is  backed  by  influential  men  in  both  state  and  nation,  and  if  you 
join  our  band,  now  over  five  thousand  strong,  you  will  be  treated  fairly,  and  we 
sincerely  beiieve  will  secure  stock  now  at  twenty  cents  per  share,  or  one-fifth  of  its 
par  value,  that  will  go  to  par  in  less  than  a year.  The  company  realizes  that  it  must 
offer  a great  investment  and  great  inducements  to  raise  money  as  fast  as  we  need 
it,  but  wid  make  it  all  back  in  a few  months  with  main  trunk  pipe  line  and  river 
refinery  completed.  We  solicit  your  investment  in  good  faith,  and  the  statements 
made  herein  we  can  back  with  proof. 

For  further  particulars,  write  or  wire 

THE  UNCLE  SAM  OIL  COMPANY 

or  H.  H.  TUCKER,  Jr.,  Secretary,  Cherryvale,  Kansas 
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must  have  good  drainage,  and  yet 
transplanted  trees  must  never  suffer 
for  water. 

Dehorning  trees  is  ruinous.  The 
new  growth  easily  breaks  off.  Feed- 
ing trees  is  as  essential  to  growth  as 
air  and  sunlight.  City  conditions  arc 
not  beneficial  to  trees,  and  we  need 
give  them  intelligent  care  to  succeed. 
Nature  plants  trees  in  groups,  man 
in  straight  lines.  To  follow  Nature's 
plan  in  city  planting  would  not  ob- 
struct the  view  and  would  give  more 
light  and  air,  as  well  as  gain  In  artis- 
tic beauty. 

“Fungous  Pests  of  the  Orchard,” 
was  the  title  of  a paper  by  Dr.  T.  J. 
Burrill,  which  was  along  the  line  of 
the  address  he  gave  before  the  Kan- 
sas Horticultural  Society,  which  Is  re- 
ported elsewhere  in  this  i'sue. 

Some  of  Our  Orchard  Troubles. 

“Troubles  With  Our  Orchards  and 
the  Remedies”  was  the  subject 
handled  by  C.  H.  Williamson  of 
Quincy,  111.,  who  said  that  we  were  on 
the  threshold  of  most  serious  prob- 
lems for  the  orchardlst.  There  has 
been  a great  change  in  five  years  and 
the  most  prominent  question  now  is 
one  of  economy  in  the  production  of 
our  fruits.  Orchardlsts  must  spray  or 


get  out  of  the  race.  Orcharding  is  a 
business  venture  of  the  most  hazard- 
ous kind,  and  no  one  should  under- 
take it  without  a realization  of  all  the 
chances  that  may  be  arrayed  against 
him.  Having  taken  that  risk,  business 
prudence,  system,  labor  and  method 
pays  here  as  in  all  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness. The  first  great  necessity  is  to 
equip  one’s  self  with  a sufficient 
amount  of  working  capital  to  enable 
him  to  buy  the  proper  tools  and  give 
necessary  care.  At  the  least  one-half 
of  the  amount  to  be  invested  in  or- 
charding should  be  held  back  as  work- 
ing capital,  the  other  half  going  for 
land  and  trees.  Mr.  Williamson 
would  strictly  limit  the  size  of  the 
planting  by  this  ratio.  Having  the 
capital,  one  next  needs  a fund  of 
patience  which  Job  might  well  envy. 

To  try  to  grow  any  kind  of  crop  In 
orchard  while  growing  trees  is  a fool- 
ish dependence.  All  the  food  in  the 
soil  will  be  needed  by  the  trees  when 
they  come  into  bearing.  Strawber- 
ries can  be  grown  among  the  trees, 
however,  this  being  a single  exception 
made  to  this  rule.  No  one  will  deny 
that  some  form  of  spraying  Is  neces- 
sary. If  one  Is  unwilling  to  spray,  he 
should  be  unwilling  to  plant,  and  there 


only  remains  the  question  of  the  moBt 
economical  method.  Where  orchard 
is  large  enough  to  pay  for  the  outlay, 
there  is  nothing  that  will  give  such 
fine  results  as  a power  sprayer.  A high- 
grade  power  sprayer  will  cut  the  spray 
bill  down  very  largely,  as  well  as  en- 
abling one  to  do  the  work  in  the  very 
best  manner.  A good  power  outfit 
uses  only  one-third  ’the  material  and 
one-third  the  labor  of  hand  outfit.  We 
must  not  only  produce  the  best  fruit 
possible,  but  in  the  most  economical 
way  if  we  wish  to  balance  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger.  Markets  are 
always  full  of  poor  fruit.  Good  No.  2 
apples  are  always  to  be  had  and  the 
reward  that  comes  to  the  orchardist 
must  come  from  the  better  class  of 
fruit. 

The  food  question  Is  a most  im- 
portant one  in  orcharding.  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson said  he  had  done  much  ex- 
perimenting along  this  line  with  barn- 
yard manure,  and  also  with  commer- 
cial fertilizers.  High  feeding  has 
proven  , very  satisfactorv,  and  he  will 
Increase  the  amount  of  manure.  Use 
500  pounds  of  prosphate  rock  per  acre 
on  bearing,  trees  and  see  the  good  ef- 
fects the  first  season  and  see  greater 
benefits  the  next.  He  believes  that 


every  orchard  that  has  produced  three 
or  four  crops  would  be  benefited  by 
something  put  back  into  the  soil.  The 
highest  type  of  fruit  is  the  kind  that 
makes  the  money.  Color  must  be  giv- 
en to  our  fruits  and  a certain  amount 
of  muriate  of  potash  will  restore  the 
color.  One  quart  per  tree  will  give 
good  results  and  it  is  not  expensive. 
It  is  especially  necessary  to  help  out 
this  matter  of  color  in  those  districts 
south  where  fruit  ripens  before  the 
cool  nights  have  colored  and  polished 
it. 

“Strawberries”  was  the  next  subject 
and  a splendid  paper  was  given  by 
R.  F.  George  of  Pierce  City.  He  pre- 
fers moderately  rich,  gravelly  soil, 
sloping  east  or  southeast.  This  slope 
specially  for  Aroma.  Plow  ground  in 
late  fall  or  early  winter  and  plant 
early  in  the  spring  so  as  to  get  a good 
stand  of  plants.  Soil  should  be  worked 
fine  and  well  packed  so  the  soil  will 
settle  close  to  the  plant  and  not  dry 
out.  Most  growers  prefer  to  grow 
their  own  plants,  and  where  they  are 
to  be  bought  use  care  to  deal  with  a 
reliable  man.  Where  plants  are  grown, 
take  up  a week  or  so  before  wanted 
for  planting,  tie  in  convenient  sized 
bunches  and  put  in  damp  cellar,  roots 
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Putt’s  "SCALECIDE” 


Soluble 

Petroleum 


San  Jose  Scale 


Is  CHEAPER  and  MORE  EFFECTIVE  than 
LIME,  SULPHUR  and  SALT  In  controlling 

Mr.  J.  H.  BAIRD,  Supt.  Hale  Georgia  Orchard  Co,.  Fort  Valley.  Ga.,  writes:  “I  am 

more  confident  each  day  of  the  results  from  Scaleclde — to  all  inquirers  I recommend  It." 
For  sample,  testimonials  and  prices  delivered  at  your  Railroad  Station,  address 

B-  G.  PRATT  CO.  11  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK,  N Y. 


Bridgeport  Nurseries 

Have  for  Spring  1906  a large  stock  and  fine  assortment  of  varieties  of 


European 
Japan  and 
Native 


PLUMS 


Standard 

and 

Dwarf 


PLARS 


Sweet 

and 

Sour 


CHLRRILS 


PLACH,  APPLE,  QUINCE  and  other  fruit  trees  in 
all  grades,  also  Small  Fruits,  Vines,  Ltc. 

In  the  ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTMENT  a fine  stock  of  SHADE  TREES. 
SHRUBS.  VINES.  ROSES,  PAEONIES,  EVERGREENS.  MAGNOLIAS.  ETC. 

For  WINTER  and  SPRING  SHIPMENT  a good  stock  of  APPLE  SEED- 
LINGS, FOREST  SEEDLINGS,  IMPORTED  PEAR,  PLUM  and  CHERRY  SEED- 
LINGS. 

GRAFTS  put  up  TO  ORDER  Only,  So  Order  Early, 

WE  INVITE  PERSONAL  INSPECTION 

Best  of  Shipping  Facilities.  A large  and  full  line  of  stock  in  Storage  which 
can  be  shipped  any  day. 

ALBERTSON  & HOBBS,  Bridgeport.  (Marion  County)  Inriana 


When  Buying  Nursery  Stock 

It  i*  well  to  consider  the  location  in  which  the  stock  is 
grown  and  the  reliabil  ty  of  the  firm  from  which  you  buy 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  Satisfy  Yourself  that  the  Clinton 
Falls  Nursery  Co.,  of  Owatonna,  Minnesota,  are  the  largest  groweis  of 
Nursery  Stock  in  the  Northwest;  that  our  stock  is  grown  by  Practical 
Men  of  long  experience;  that  we  furnish  stock  in  best  possible  condition, 
which  will  live  and  bear  good  fruit.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CLINTON  FALLS  NURSERY  COMPANY,  OWATONNA,  MINNESOTA. 


We  are  headquarters  for  medal  winning,  premium  taking 
pedigreed  fire  dried  seed  corn;  all  the  leading  varieties.  Send 
at  once  for  our  new  catalog  of  farm,  field  and  garden  seeds. 


n 

o 

& J.B.  Armstrongs  Son, Shenandoah, la.  3 


<u  It  tells  you  how  to  double  your  crop,  as  many  farmers  are  do- 
ing.  Sent  free  on  application.  Address 


Trees  & Plants 


FREE,  FROM 
SCALE 


New  and  Choice  Varieties,  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries.  Our  FREE  Catalogue 
will  save  you  money.  MYER  & SON,  BRIDGEYILLE,  DELAWARE 


down.  Prune  roots  when  setting  with 
a sharp  axe.  Make  hole  large  enough 
i«  save  doubling  the  roots,  and  press 
soil  tight.  Cultivation  begins  soon  af- 
ter planting,  going  close  to  the  plants 
at  first,  afterwards  farther  away  as 
row  is  formed,  and  keep  up  the  culti- 
vation till  frost  stops  growth.  Three 
fruiting  seasons  is  usually  the  limit 
for  one  planting,  and  an  acre  should 
produce  from  150  to  300  crates. 

H.  S.  Wayman,  for  North  Missouri, 
and  J.  F.  McNallie,  for  South  Mis- 
souri, gave  papers  on  best  varieties. 
Mr.  Waymban  plants  Excelsior  for 
early,  following  with  Warfield  for 
medium  early,  Haverland  for  mid- 
Bummer,  with  Clyde  also.  For  home 
use  or  home  market  several  other  va- 
rieties may  well  be  planted. 

Mr.  McNallie,  from  the  midst  of  the 
great  berry  growing  district,  said  the 
ideal  berry  is  yet  to  be  found.  Texas 
for  early,  Haverland  for  medium  and 
Aroma  for  late  are  giving  the  best  re- 
sults. For  early  berry  the  Texas  comes 
nearer  filling  the  wants  of  the  grower 
than  any  other;  it  is  firm,  round,  good 
color,  holds  up  size  till  near  end  of 
season.  Warfield,  an  old  favorite, 
soon  runs  small  and  must  go  into  the 
second  grade.  Aroma  is  a leader,  but 
as  over  80  per  cent  of  the  plantings 
were  of  this  cariety,  it  seems  well  to 
put  out  some  variety  ripening  at  an? 
other  season. 

G.  T.  Tippin  followed  with  a paper 
on  "How  to  Pick  and  Handle  Straw- 
berries.” For  distance  shipments  in 
car  lots  most  varieties  should  be  at 
least  three-fourths  colored,  with  pink 
showing  on  the  greener  side.  For 
home  market  they  should  remain  on 
the  vines  one  day  longer.  After  the 
first  three  or  four  days  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  the  field  needs 
picking  every  day.  The  hard  prob- 
lem is  in  rainy  seasons,  especially  if 
fruit  is  to  be  shipped  to  distant  mar- 
ket. When  weather  is  very  warm  and 
fruit  very  ripe,  one  must  choose  be- 
tween picking  when  fruit  is  still  wet 
with  dew  or  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Tippin  would  choose  the 
cool  of  the  morning,  before  berries 
are  heated  by  the  sun,  as  they  will 
soon  dry  out.  If  rain  prevents  picking 
for  a couple  of  days,  would  advise 
having  berries  picked  in  vessels  and 
sold  to  canneries  or  jam  factories  if 
possible,  and  if  not  provided  with  this 
outlet,  throw  them  awav;  while  this 
is  a loss,  it  will  save  much  greater 
loss  afterwards. 

There  were  eleven  hundred  care  of 
berries  shipped  from  the  berry  dis- 
trict of  Southern  Missouri  and  North- 
ern Arkansas  during  the  year  1905, 
from  which  the  net  returns  were 
about  $640,000.  This  great  quantity 
of  fruit  must  be  marketed  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  question  of  how  to  mar- 
ket it  is  one  of  common  interest.  They 
must  also  be  marketed  in  a period  of 
six  weeks,  and  distribution  is  an  im- 
portant factor. 

A general  discussion  on  varieties 
showed  that  Aroma,  Haverland,  War- 
field,  Dunlap  and  Texas  were  the 
leading  favorites.  The  Haverland 
was  planted  over  a larger  territory 
perhaps  than  any  other. 

Food  Requirements  of  Orchards. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  instruc- 
tive lectures  during  the  meeting  was 
the  one  given  by  H.  J.  Waters,  direc- 
tor of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Columbia,  on  "The  Food  Re- 
quirements of  Bearing  Orchards,"  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  shorten- 
ing of  this  address  was  necessary.  The 
speaker  said  there  was  no  other 
squally  important  phase  of  agricul- 
ture as  this.  Yet  it  is  one  we  know 
very  little  about.  Costly  mistakes 
are  easilv  made  in  this  direction.  It 
is  easy  to  over-stimulate  the  growth 
and  do  harm,  as  by  increasing  the 
wood  of  pear  trees  and  bringing 
about  a condition  which  permitted 
blight  to  take  hold.  It  is  necessary  to 
study  carefully  and  perhaps  a long 
time,  and  do  some  experimenting  be- 
fore we  can  lay  down  rules  for  the 
practical  man.  It  Is  not  a difficult 
matter  to  say  how  much  the  average 
orchard  removes  from  the  soil.  Some 
tests  on  trees  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
of  normal  development  shows  that  the 
apple  tree  removes  per  acre  14  pounds 
phosphoric  acid,  while  the  peach  tree 
requires  18  pounds  and  the  pear  only 
7.  Of  potash  the  apple  uses  up  55,  the 
peach  72  and  the  pear  33.  Apples  re- 
quire 57  pounds  of  lime,  peaches  114 
and  pears  38.  Msgnesla  In  apples  f3. 
In  peaches  35  and  in  pears  11.  The 
commercial  orchards  are  practically 
all  winter  varieties,  while  the  peaches 
are  summer.  In  the  latter  fruit  the 
crop  grows  in  a much  shorter  time 


and  food  must  be  in  easily  available 
form  for  best  results.  Apples  are 
capable  of  taking  more  of  advantage 
from  the  soil  as  the  season  of  growth 
is  much  longer.  In  the  proportions  of 
the  various  foods  it  will  be  found  that 
about  the  same  amount  of  potash  and 
nitrogen  are  required,  about  same  of 
lime,  and  one-fourth  as  much  phos 
phoric  acid.  Many  formulas  differ 
greatly  from  this  and  there  is  a large 
waste  of  phosphorus.  If  we  keep 
these  proportions  in  mind  it  will 
greatly  help. 

One  should  know  what  disposition 
the  tree  makes  of  the  food;  what  part 
goes  to  fruit,  leaves  or  wood  growth. 
Of  course,  this  varies  with  the  season 
and  other  conditions.  Some  specially 
interesting  bulletins  on  this  subject 
are  Bulletin  No.  265,  New  York  Ex- 
periment Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and 
Cornell  Bulletin  No.  229,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.  We  find  the  apple  tree  uses  nitro- 
gen in  the  following  proportions:  For 
fruit,  20  pounds;  for  leaves,  30 
pounds;  and  1 pound  for  new  wood, 
meaning-  twig  growth.  Of  phosphoric 
acid,  8 pounds  for  fruit,  5 for  leaves 
and  4-10  for  wood.  Potash:  45  pounds 
for  fruit,  9 for  leaves  and  less  than 
1 pound  for  wood.  The  one  element 
most  used  for  fruit  production  is  pot- 
ash, and  this  is  most  important,  be- 
ing the  base  of  all  the  acids  of  fruit. 
Lime  is  used  at  the  rate  of  4 pounds 
for  the  fruit,  60  in  the  leaves  and  3 in 
wood.  Peaches  draw  on  potash  very 
heavily.  Apples  require  much  more 
potash  and  nitrogen  than  corn.  Tim- 
othy calls  heavily  on  land,  and  is  a 
particularly  exhaustive  crop  in  the  or- 
chard. Clovers  and  cowpeas  turned 
under  gives  quickly  available  plant 
food.  We  can  be  sure  of  this  fertilizer 
available  for  next  year.  If  we  knew 
how  much  food  of  -each  kind  the  soil 
supplied  we  could  easily  anplv  to  It 
whatever  was  lacking.  This  varies 
much  from  period  to  period  and  often 
from  season  to  season.  We  know  but 
little  about  our  soils,  especially  our 
fruit  lands,  and  are  now  working  on 
this  line. 

We  must  understand  that  simply  to 
have  food  In  the  soil  Is  not  enough: 
we  must  have  it  in  available  form  for 
the  plant  to  use.  Breaking  down 
process  goes  on  more  or  less  rapid- 
ly, and  here  again  we  need  careful 
study.  Even  our  poorest  lands  con- 
tain quantities  of  foods  if  only  we 
can  get  hold  of  It,  and  the  question  13 
whether  we  can  best  unlock  foods 
now  in  the  soils  or  apply  the  food 
some  other  way  better.  By  persistent 
methods  of  clean  culture  and  thor- 
ough aeration  of  the  soil  we  can  do 
much  to  unlock  this  food  supply. 
Lands  that  are  deficient  in  humus 
must  have  special  attention  along  this 
line.  If  deficient  in  this  respect,  the 
soil  gets  so  dry  in  summer  that  all 
breaking  down  processes  stop  and  we 
need  a condition  of  soil  to  supply 
moisture.  Quite  wonderful  results  are 
shown  In  the  productiveness  of  tillage 
over  trees  standing  in  sod.  Also  those 
trees  fed  with  barnyard  and  other  fer- 
tilizers over  thoee  not  fed  at  all.  Com- 
mercial orchardists  must  experiment 
for  themselves  and  determine  what 
sort  and  amount  of  plant  food  Is  need- 
ed in  the  orchard.  The  best  form  of 
applying  potash  is  wood  ashes,  but 
whatever  is  used  get  the  best  chem- 
icals possible.  The  best  time  to  apply 
barnyard  manure  Is  now,  or  earlier, 
if  the  ground  does  not  wash  would 
sow  commercial  fertilizer  broadcast  if 
trees  are  large,  Rut  if  small  spread 
through  the  soil  und“r  the  trees  for 
about  the  same  snare  the  ton  covers. 

A paper  on  “Cherries.”  hv  J.  H. 
Darche.  ParkvlUe,  will  nroRably  he 
give  in  full  In  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Papers  on  "Growing  a Peach  Or- 
chard” and  several  other  tonics  were 
very  interesting,  hut  for  lack  of  saa«e 
we  cannot  give  more  extensive  notice. 
Tbev  will  he  printed  In  the  reports 
of  the  society. 

* * * 

Strawberries  in  Iowa. 

I prefer  to  plant  on  fril-riowed 
land;  disc  and  drag  the  gronnfl  sev- 
eral times  before  planting-  to  make 
the  ground  firm  and  to  destroy  woe-’s. 
I use  onlv  strong,  heaithv.  ctockv 
Plants,  and  set  plants  three  and  one- 
half  or  four  fe“t  nnnrt  Fo*h  wavs,  so 
I can  cultivate  both  ways  wl*h  a har« 
cultivator.  greatlv  reducing  hand 
labor.  If  any  plants  shenld  b“  de- 
stroyed by  accident,  insects  or  other, 
wise,  I set  others  in  their  places  at 


once.  I cut  off  all  runners  till  about 
July  1st,  cultivate  one  way  after  that 
and  lay  the  runners  in  the  same  di- 
rection. If  land  is  well  drained  give 
level  cultivation;  but  if  it  is  very 
level  and  wet,  I prefer  to  ridge  slight- 
ly, so  water  will  not  cover  the  plants 
at  any  time.  In  a very  dry  time  the 
young  plants  are  blown  around  on  the 
ground  and  cannot  take  root.  I cul- 
tivate so  as  to  throw  some  loose  dirt 
into  the  rows,  covering  the  runners 
out  of  sight.  The  mother  plants  must 
not  be  covered  or  they  will  smother 
and  will  be  lost.  The  perspiration 
from  the  young  plants  cannot  now  be 
taken  up  by  the  drv  atmosphere,  but 
collects  on  the  plants  in  the  dry  dust 
and  furnishes  sufficient  moisture  to 
produce  root  growth  and  presently  the 
foliage  pushes  up  through  the  dust 
and  the  young  plants  are  fast  to  the 
ground. 

About  October  1st  I have  narrow 
matted  rows  with  spaces  full  of  strong 
plants.  Now  I cut  out  all  old  mother 
plants  and  throw  them  away.  I take 
a sharp  corn  knife,  part  the  foliage 
and  draw  knife  across  the  row  about 
all  strings,  thus  destroying  all  late 
of  my  earlv  set  plants.  I scatter  wood 
ashes  along  the  row  in  spring  and  cul- 
tivate them  In,  but  prefer  to  use  no 
other  fertilizer  till  the  end  of  the 
growing  season,  as  too  much  nitrogen 
or  stable  manure  causes  an  excessive 
plant  growth  at  the  expense  of  fruit 
buds.  Just  before  ground  freezes  I 


scatter  fine  manure  from  poultry 
house  or  sheep  shed,  about  one-half 
inch  deep,  amongst  the  plants,  then 
mulch  spaces  between  rows  with  wet, 
half-rotten  straw,  as  it  won’t  blow 
amongst  the  plants  and  injure  them. 
The  mulch  is  to  keep  frost  in  and 
prevent  the  breaking  of  fine  feeders 
by  alternate  freezing  and  thawing. 
When  winter  comes  to  stay  I mulch 
on  top  of  plants  with  three  or  four 
inches  of  strong  stable  manure.  If  I 
have  more  wood  ashes  I scatter  them 
in  winter  on  top  of  the  manure  on 
rows.  Snow  and  rain  in  winter  leach 
the  elements  of  fertility  down  amongst 
the  feeding  roots  of  the  plants  and 
they  are  In  an  available  form  and  an 
abundance  of  them.  When  growth 
starts,  shake  up  the  mulch  and  re- 
move the  coarse  straw  to  the  paths 
and  leave  the  finest  of  it  on  the 
plants. 

I have  grown  the  Brandywine  by 
these  methods  so  large  that  twenty  to 
thirty  berries  filled  a quart  box.  and 
at  the  rate  of  over  nine  thousand 
boxes  to  the  acre,  and  other  varieties 
have  done  almost  as  well.  Such  ber- 
ries do  their  own  advertising  and  sell 
readily  at  a good  price,  even  on  a 
glutted  market,  when  ordinary  stock 
is  hard  to  sell  at  a poor  price.  I get 
more  pleasure  and  much  more  profit 
in  proportion  from  putting  a lot  of 
work  on  a small  piece  of  land. 

H.  ROCKHILL. 

Conrad,  Iowa. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


*11  one-cylinder  engines  t revolution'rlng  gas  po- 
bunarjr  ot  traction.  Mention  this  paper.  SEND 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN." 

a two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  te 


Costs  Less  to  Buy  and  Less  to  Run.  Oulckly,  easily  started  No  ribradon.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost— portable,  sta* 
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The  Fruit-Grower’s  Advertisers. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  ad- 
vertisements in  this  issue  of  The 
Fruit-Grower.  Every  reader  of  the 
paper  should  study  them  carefully,  for 
the  best  firms  in  the  respective  lines 
are  represented.  In  writing  to  these 
advertisers  do  not  fail  to  say  you  saw 
the  advertisement  in  The  F'ruit-Grow- 
er.  Advertisers  like  to  know  the 
source  of  inquiries,  and  then,  too,  they 
will  be  pleased  to  give  special  atten- 
tion to  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family. 

To  help  our  readers  to  locate  any  of 
our  advertisements  we  present  here- 
with an  index.  Some  of  the  princi- 
pal lines  most  largely  represented  in 
our  advertising  columns  have  separate 
classification,  so  that  one  can  find,  al- 
most at  a glance,  the  location  of  any 
advertisement  in  this  issue: 
AGRICULTURAL,  IMPLEMENTS  AND  GAR- 


DEN TOOLS:  Page 

S.  L.  Allen  & Co 40 

American  Harrow  Co 19-22 

Ames  Plow  Co.  40 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co 38 

E.  G Mendenhall  21 

D.  H.  Nash  40 

FRUIT  PACKAGES: 

California  Pine  Box  & Lumber  Co 23 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co 8 

Katz  & Lull  15 

National  Lumber  & Box  Co 20 

Northern  Box  Mfrs.  Agency 20 

Pierce-Williams  Co 4 

Sheboygan  Fruit  Box  Co 35 

INCUBATORS  AND  POULTRY  SUPPLIES: 

Badger  Incubator  Co 30 

Banta  & Bender  48 

J.  H.  Brabazon,  Jr 30 

Berry’s  Golden  Rule  Farm  49 

Columbia  School  of  Poultry  Culture ....  49 

Chas  A.  Cyphers  Co 50 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.  48 

Darling  & Co 49 

Eastern  Squab  Co 48 

Geo.  Ertel  Co.  48 

Gem  Incubator  Co 50 

B.  H.  Greider  48 

Hacker  Incubator  Co 48 

Hebron  Incubator  Co 48 

Humphrey  & Sons  49 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co 48 

H.  B.  Lanes  49 

Geo.  H.  Lee  Co  48-49 

F.  W.  Mann  Co 49 

J.  W.  Miller  Co 4S 

O.  K.  Stock  Food  Co 48 

Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.  48 

Quincy  Incubator  Co.  30 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.  48 

H.  P.  Rankin  49 

Reliable  Incubator  Co 48 

Royal  Incubator  Co 48 

H.  M.  Sheer  Co 48 

C.  C.  Shoemaker  49 

Geo  H.  Stahl  48 

Stratton  Mfg.  Co.  49 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co 49 

Wilson  Bros 49 

NURSERIES  AND  PLANT  DEALERS: 

Albertson  & Hobbs  28 

W.  F.  Allen  41 

Arlington  Nurseries  25 

Augustine  & Co 25 

J.  W.  Austin  17 

Austin  Nursery  9 

G M.  Bacon  Pecan  Co 13 

J.  A.  Bauer  35 

Dr.  E.  B.  Beal  24 

H.  E.  Butler  35 

A.  Y.  Cathcart  21 

Central  Nurseries  41 

Chattanooga  Nurseries  12 

Chickasaw  Nursery  & Seed  Co 17 

C.  S.  Christy  25 

Clinton  Fails  Nursery 28 

L.  F.  Dfntelmann  40 

F.  W.  Dixon  3 

Elmhurst  Nursery  13 

-Rosedale  Nursery  41 

Fairbury  Nurseries  17 

L.  J.  Farmer  35 

Fiansburgh  & Potter  Co 32 

Forest  Nursery  & Seed  Co 17 

Foster  & Griffith  17 

Fruitful  Plant  Farms  17 

Fruitful  Nurseries  19 

J.  A.  Gage  17 

Gardner  Nursery  Co 9 

Geo.  L.  Gast  41 

Geneva  (Neb.)  Nurseries 9 

German  Nurseries  20 

W.  J.  Graves  17 

Greening  Bros 12 

Harrison’s  Nurseries  12 

Hart  Pioneer  Nurseries  13-17 

H.  W.  Henry  35 

Holsinger  Bros 19 

Home  Nursery  21 

Idaho  State  Nursery  23 

Jewell  Nursery  Co.  . 18-19-39 

R.  S.  Johnson 29 

Kansas  City  Nurseries  17 

Otto  Katzenstein  17 

Geo.  J.  Kellogg  & Sons  30 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.  3 

F.  L.  Kenoyer  21 

Knox  Nurseries  24 

Lacon  Nursery  41 

W.  A.  Mason  30 

E.  Maudlin  41 

R.  D.  McGeehon  35 

D.  McNallle  Co.  3 

E.  G.  Meneenhall 19 

Meneray  Crescent  Nursery  17 

T.  B.  Miller  36 

Missing  Link  Apple  Co 19 

T.  V.  Munson’s  Nurseries  35 

Wm.  K.  Munson  18 

Muskogee  Nursery  Co 35 

Myer  & Son  28 

New  Haven  Nurseries 2 

Newkirk  Nursery  12 

O.  K.  Nursery  17 

W.  S.  Perdue  & Sons  35 

Quaker  Hill  Nurseries  9 

J.  R.  Reasoner  35 

E.  H Rlehl  30 

Lewis  Roesch  8 

Mrs.  James  A.  Root  29 

W.  N.  Scarf  f 35 

Schoell  Bros 19 

Sellgmon  Nursery  29 

John  Shank  23 

Shenandoah  Nurseries  12 

T.  H Smallwood  35 

R F.  Smith  21 

Stark  Bros.  Nursery  & Orchards  Co 52 

Storrs  & Harrison  Co 4 4 

Sunny  Slope  Nursery  38 

Taylor  Nursery  9 


Tecumseh  Nurseries  19 

Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries  17 

G.  W.  Tribble’s  Nurseries  19 

J.  H.  Tyron  29 

Valley  View  Fruit  Farm  21 

Welch  Nursery  35 

Western  Nurseries  41 

A.  R Weston  25 

Geo.  H.  Whiting 35 

C.  E.  Whitten’s  Nurseries  24 

Wichita  Nursery  30 

J.  L.  Wilson  35,  46 

Wolverine  Nurseries  19 

A.  L.  Zimmerman  37 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  FRUIT  LANDS: 

Bon  Ayr  Nurseries 31 

N.  B.  Johnson  Co.  31 

Oregon  Land  & Water  Co 2 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.  14 

Snenandoah  Irrigation  & Land  Co 14 

Miscellaneous  Real  Estate  ads 25,  31 

RAILWAYS: 

C.  G.  W.  Ry 31 

C„  M.  & St.  P.  Ry 47 

D.  & R.  G.  Ry 47 

Missouri  Pacific  Ry 43 

Norfolk  & Western  Ry 31 

Southern  Ry.  Co 37 

St.  J.  & G.  I.  Ry 37 

St.  Louis  & San  Francisco  Ry 4 7 

St  Louis  Southwestern  Ry 31 

C.,  B.  & Q.  Ry 42 

Union  Pacific  Ry 42 

SEEDSMEN: 

Alneer  Bros.  39 

A.  C.  Anderson  41 

Archias  Seed  Store  30 

J.  B.  Armstrong  28 

Barteldes  & Co 23 

J.  J.  Bell  40 

A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co 40,  44 

Francis  Brill  25 

H.  W.  Buckbee  41 

Henry  Field  19,  20,  38,  39 

W.  R.  Gibson  41 

H.  A.  Halbert  29 

Woodlawn  Nursery  44 

Iowa  Seed  Co.  41 

Martz  Seed  Co 39 

Wm.  Henry  Maule  23 

Missouri  Seed  Co 40 

Missouri  Valley  Seed  Store  39 

Northrup,  King  & Co.  38 

L.  L.  Olds  39,  41 

Ratekin’s  Seed  House  39,  40 

Risdon  Seed  Co 23,  40 

Ross  Bros 24 

Sioux  City  Seed  & Nursery  Co.  18,  19,  23,  35 

Standard  Seed  Co 25 

St.  Louis  Seed  Co.  39 

Storrs  & Harrison  Co 44 

Texas  Seed  & Floral  Co.  39 

Zimmerman  Seed  Co 41 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  SPRAY  PUMPS : 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.  13 

Dust  Sprayer  Mfg.  Co 19 

Field  Force  Pump  Co 2 

J.  F.  Gaylord  18 

Haldeman  Mfg.  Co.  22 

Hook-Hardie  Co 18 

Humphreys  Mfg.  Co 16 

Missouri  Valley  Seed  Co 2 

Morrill  & Morley  18 

F.  E.  Myers  & Bro 18 

Olds  Gasoline  Engine  Works  16 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co 18 

Wm.  Stahl  18 

Wallace  Machinery  Co 18 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  TELEPHONE  AP- 
PLIANCES : 

Andrae  & Sons  21 

B. -R.  Electric  & Telephone  Co.  4 

Elliott  Telephone  & Electric  Co 21 

Stromberg-Carlson  Mfg.  Co 4 

Swedish-American  Telephone  Co 4 

WIRE  FENCE  AND  FENCING: 

Advance  Fence  Co 49 

American  Steel  & Wire  Co 39 

Anchor  Fence  & Mfg.  Co.  25 

Brown  Fence  & Wire  Co r 36 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co 21,  49 

Kitselman  Bros.  49 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co 49 

MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISERS: 

American  Bee  Journal  46 

Andersch  Bros 36 

Apple  Specialist  36 

Bacon  & Co 39 

Best  Street  Light  Co 46 

Bluffton  Green  Separator  Co 46 

Boomer  & Hoschert  Press  Co 42 

Boss  Washing  Machine  Co 46 

F.  C.  Bridgeford  50 

M.  Brunswick  Co 17 

W Bu.llard  39 

Burlington  Basket  Co.  19 

Geo.  F.  Casey  41 

Chandlee  & Chambers  30 

O.  L.  Chase  8 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co 23 

Coe  & Co 39 

Nathan  E.  Coffin  31 

Columbia  Correspondence  College  46 

Coyne  Bros 37 

Currie  Windmill  Co 13 

De  Laval  Separator  Co 46 

John  Dorsch  & Sons  50 

Eagle  Lye  Works  21 

Economy  Farm  Record  Co.  30 

Electric  Wheel  Co 37 

C.  E.  Ellis  Co 36 

G.  I.  Emeny  Co.  32 

Geisler’s  Bird  Store  46 

German  Kali  Works  17 

Gilson  Mfg.  Co 9 

J.  W.  Gregory  11 

B.  Hammond  24 

Dr.  naux  Spectacle  Co.  4 3 

Prof.  G.  T.  Hudson  37 

Interntional  Hervester  Co,  9 

I wan  Bros 17 

T.  M.  Jones  25 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Mfg.  Co 44 

Kansas  Anti-Liquor  Society  36 

L.  M.  Kinnler  39 

Knox  Subscription  Co.  24 

R.  S.  & a.  B.  Lacey  49 

Lawrence-Williams  Co 37 

S.  S.  McClure  4 5 

McDonald  Bros 50 

H.  E McMillan  41 

Messick  Tree  Fertilizer  Co 24 

Owl  Drug  Store  25 

Modern  Canner  Co 37 

Monarch  Grubber  Co 37 

Montrose  Metal  Shingle  Co.  37 

National  Railway  Training  School 20 

New  Southwest  46 

Newton  Remedy  Co 9 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co 9,  17.  46 

Osgood  Scale  Co 8 

Owl  Drug  Store  23 

F.  W.  Parkhurst  50 

Peerless  Mfg.  Co 46 

Pneumatic  Water  Supply  Co.  45 

E.  M.  Pollard  23 

P.  O.  M.  Committee  46 

Poultry  Gazette  49 

Poultry  Keeper  Pub.  Co 50 

Poultrv  Success  Co 50 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.  28 

Proctor  & Gamble  Co 4 


Rand-McNally  Co.  30 

Raney  canner  Co 39 

V.  C.  Razor  23 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal  36 

Rhodes  Mlg.  Co 13 

Robert  Ridgway  37 

Dr.  Riggs  50 

A.  I.  Root  Co 36 

Royal  Mfg  Co 4 4 

Royal  Remedy  Co 37 

Sandusky  & Co 37 

Scientific  Gardening  39 

Sears-Roebuck  & Co 7,  9,16,  44,  45,  46 

Dr.  E O.  Smith  60 

J.  S.  Smith  37 

W.  Smith  Grubber  Co 12 

Sprague  Canning  Machinery  Co 36 

J.  B.  Steltz  41 

Stevenson  Nursery  & Poultry  Farm....  18 

St.  Louis  Basket  & Box  Co 16 

Successful  Farming 43 

Temple  Pump  Co 28 

R.  N.  Thomas  13 

Drs.  Thornton  & Minor  49 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  50 

Uncle  Sam  Refinery  ...26-27 

Union  Security  Co 37 

Virginia  Farmer  31 

H.  Warnock  & Co 21 

Alice  Z.  Wetmore  31 

Winger  & Johnson  13 

J.  B.  Williams  Co 13 

Dr.  T.  F Williams  34 

Levi  D.  Yoder  23 


it  it  it 

Cherries. 

What  is  the  matter  with  cherries? 
They  are  all  right!  Cherries  to  eat, 
cherries  to  cook,  cherries  to  can. 
Cherries  from  the  tree,  on  the  table, 
in  the  pie.  Who  does  not  love  them 
does  not  know  a good  thing  when  he 
see  it. 

What  boy  does  not  love  to  climb  in 
the  cherry  tree  and  fill  himself  with 
the  luscious  fruit? 

What  housewife  can  get  on  in  com- 
fort and  peace  without  the  cherry 
pudding  or  pie  occasionally?  Be- 
cause it  is  said  the  way  to  a man’s 
heart  is  through  his  stomach. 

The  first  element  of  successful 
fruit  culture  is  a love  of  fruit.  This 
leads  to  an  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tree  and  a watchful  care 
of  all  its  needs.  We  should  also  de- 
sire to  give,  as  well  as  to  get,  of  our 
knowledge  and  experience,  of  our 
success  or  failure;  to  communicate  to 
others  of  what  we  learn  as  well  as  a 
wish  to  learn  from  them  what  they 
may  know. 

This  intense  interest  in  our  calling 
enkindles  a spirit  of  enthusiasm  that 
is  contagious  and  inspiring  to  the 
noblest  efforts. 

Cherries  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  Morello,  Dukes  and  Hearts. 
The  Morellos  are  the  prolific  bearers, 
the  tart  and  plentiful  kinds  in  com- 
mon use,  such  as  the  Early  Richmond, 
Montmorency,  English  Morello, 
Wragg,  Dvehouse,  etc.  I know  of  a 
late  seedling  Morello,  large,  dark  red, 
trees  growing  from  sprouts,  heavy 
bearer,  that  I think  of  having  prop- 
agated. 

The  Dukes  are  noted  for  beauty  of 
trees,  growing  very  upright  with  dense 
foliage  of  deep  green  leaves  and  fine 
quality  of  fruit,  but  generally  light 
bearers,  and  in  our  Western  climate 
short-lived  trees,  from  the  bursting  of 
the  bark  and  exposure  of  the  heart 
wood.  Varieties,  May  Duke,  Late 
Duke,  etc. 

The  Hearts  are  famous  for  eating 
qualities,  the  largest  and  sweetest  of 
all.  Varieties,  Gov.  Wood,  Yellow 
Spanish,  Bigarreau,  Black  Tartarian, 
Royal  Anne,  etc. 

Location  — The  cherry  orchard 
should  be  planted  on  high,  rolling, 
well-drained  soil,  for  the  tree  will  not 
live  but  surely  die  if  on  springy  wet 
land.  Even  in  low  places  on  uplands, 
if  water  will  stand  in  wet  times  only, 
it  will  not  thrive,  but  gradually  die 
out. 

The  Heart  cherries  thrive  best  on 
upland  sandy  loam,  and  I gathered  a 
good  crop  on  one  of  the  sandy  bluffs 
near  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  not  far 
from  the  lake,  grown  on  large, 
healthy  trees.  The  Black  Tartarian 
were  a very  full  crop,  but  all  rotted 
on  the  trees  from  wet  and  muggy 
weather,  after  they  were  ripe,  within 
two  days.  The  location  was  very  fine 
for  Morellos  and  Dukes  also,  the  Mo- 
rellos being  the  main  crop  for  yield 
and  profit. 

Articles  by  persons  who  have  vis- 
ited the  Northwest  show  that  Oregon 
is  the  location  for  sweet  cherries, 
where  the  yield  is  both  large  and  con- 
stant, and  that  they  are  planting  for 
profit  hundreds  of  acres.  The  size 
there  is  wonderfully  large,  a minimum 
of  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  for  can- 
ning purposes.  What  must  they  be 
for  the  choice  selections?  They  look 
in  the  crates  like  plums,  and  a cor- 
respondent of  The  Fruit-Grower  says 
In  the  Willamette  Valley,  Oregon,  he 
saw  some  of  the  grandest  old  cherry 
orchards  over  fifty  years  old,  bearing 
in  some  cases  two  hundred  gallons  to 


the  tree,  and  a cherry  that  measu 
one  and  one-fourth  Inches  in  di- 
eter. Surely  a glorious  Paradise 
Oregon,  and  they  must  make  t < 
bites  to  a cherry  there. 

It  is  a genuine  pleasure  to  find 
some  locality  where  the  sweet  cherry 
is  at  home,  for  on  our  heavy  soils  in 
Missouri  and  Kansas  the  repeated  ex- 
periments to  make  a success  of  the 
sweet  cherry  have  been  a continual 
failure.  In  an  orchard  of  my  own 
planting  in  Eastern  Kansas,  on  high 
rolling  upland,  and  a stiff  loamy  clay 
of  not  over  six  inches  of  soil,  under- 
laid with  hard-pan,  I set  out  15U  cher- 
ry trees  in  1888.  They  were  Early 
Richmond  mostly,  with  some  so-called 
English  Morello,  and  a selection  of 
Montmorency.  The  Richmonds  paid 
well,  the  English  Morello  never  paid, 
the  crops  being  light  when  the  Rich- 
monds were  full.  The  fruit  was  one- 
sided, knotty  and  wormy,  while  the 
Richmonds  were  sound  and  smooth. 
The  Montmorencys  were  not  in  it  at 
all,  as  they  all  proved  to  be  Rich- 
monds when  they  came  to  bear.  I 
had  planted  a few  May  Duke  and 
Gov.  Wood,  which  grew  finely,  made 
beautiful  trees,  with  scattering  fruit, 
of  very  choice  quality,  large  size  and 
brilliant  color;  but  in  a few  years  the 
trees  began  to  crack  and  burst  open 
and  soon  after  died.  The  Richmonds 
began  to  bear  some  almost  from  the 
start.  I planted  the  trees  twenty  feet 
apart  and  between  the  rows  and  in 
the  rows  set  Early  Harvest  blackber- 
ries, six  and  two-thirds  feet  between 
rows.  I cultivated  trees  and  plants 
about  four  time  with  five-tooth  culti- 
vator each  season  and  hoed  clean 
twice  up  to  August  1 to  10.  The  or- 
chard seemed  to  come  right  along 
without  any  extra  trouble,  with  very 
little  pruning  or  trimming;  no  labor 
catching  worms  or  spraying.  Clean- 
ing out  the  old  blackberry  canes  was 
the  tedious  part,  and  picking  the  fruit. 

As  to  market,  we  had  a good  home 
market  for  all  our  fruit  until  the  trees 
in  1900  yielded  an  average  of  two 
bushels  to  the  tree  on  about  seventy- 
five  Richmonds  which  had  survived 
for  twelve  years  since  planting.  As  I 
thought  the  home  market  might  be 
overloaded,  I shipped  to  Omaha,  Neb., 
from  six  to  eight  crates  per  day  of 
twenty-four  boxes  each  for  about  ten 
davs,  as  well  as  supplying  the  home 
trade  at  $1.50  per  crate.  The  cherries 
I shipped  to  Omaha  realized  about 
$1.50  per  crate  besides  the  commis- 
sion and  express,  and  after  deducting 
cost  of  packages  and  picking,  realized 
about  $1.50  per  bushel  on  the  whole 
crop  of  150  bushels-  The  picking  was 
done  by  women  and  boys  with  step- 
ladders  and  two-gallon  tin  pails,  at  a 
cost  of  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
quart,  or  twelve  cents  per  pail. 

Where  will  cherry  growing  pay?  On 
any  good  upland  soil  in  Kansas  or 
Missouri  where  corn  is  a sure  crop, 
where  the  drainage  is  good,  where 
the  cultivation  is  thorough,  where  the 
trees  are  well  cared  for  and  where 
you  have  a good  home  market. 

J.  H.  DARCHE. 

Parkville,  Mo. 


PEACH  TREES  aNnudrs°ethry 

Stock  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Circular 
free.  R.  S.  Johnston  Box  135,  Stockley 
Delaware. 


Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits 

Roses,  et  c.  Best  varieties;  first-class  stock. 
Price  List  Free.  Address 

J.  H TRYON,  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO. 


APPLE  SEED  p°r  j^n?e  A™Tf 

Seed.  Write  for  Price  and  Sample. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Root,  Skanea teles,  N.  Y. 


I .AHY  perfect  com- 
*■  m ***  * plexion  can 

get  it  and  keep  it  by  using  INDIA 
CREAM.  It  is  the  result  of  25  years’ 
experience  in  the  manufacturing  of  toi- 
let preparations,  and  is  absolutely  the 
finest  beauty  cream  ever  made.  Write 
for  testimonials  or  send  50c  for  a pack- 
age and  satisfy  yourself  that  INDIA 
CREAM  has  no  equal  for  softening  and 
beautifying  the  skin.  Made  only  by  the 
GRACE  MFG.  CO.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

For  Sale  by  Druggists. 


lA/f  IVM  IT'  V made  by  getting  our  prices 
MVJini  E*  I on  S.  B.,  D B.,  B.  B.,  Red 
and  Black  R.  B plants.  Many  varieties — 
true  to  name — Free  from  disease.  Low  in 
price,  but  High  in  quality.  Apple,  Peach. 
Pie  Plant,  etc.,  etc. 

SELIGMAN  NURSERY,  SELIGMAN,  MO. 


THE  HALBERT 

Honey  Watermelon 

has  been  universally  accepted  as  best  in  ex- 
istence wherever  tried  and  pure  bred  seed 
obtained.  The  originator  is  interested  in 
keeping  up  its  high  standard  and  pure 
strain.  Try  his  unwashed  seed  for  germinat- 
ing powers  as  well  as  for  purity. 

H.  A.  HALBERT,  Originator,  Coleman,  Tex. 
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ForticUi  Amiual  Meeting  ol  the  Iowa 
Slate  iiorLicultiu'ai  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa 
state  Horticultural  Society,  held  at 
Ees  Moines,  December  Id  to  a,  maras 
tne  fortieth  oirtnday  of  this  organiza- 
tion. 

ivecently  the  society  has  extended 
the  borders  01  its  lent  somswnnt,  and 
enlarged  tne  scope  of  its  worn  thro^ga 
the  organization  of  a Park  and  f or- 
estry Association,  which  is  now  an 
important  auxiliary  work  or  the  State 
Society.  The  first  part  of  the  week’s 
program  was  devoted  to  park  and 
forestry  inteiests.  one  of  the  most 
helpful  papers  of  this  program  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  T.  Keini  of  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  on  the  subject  of  "Home 
Sanitation.  A dry  atmosphere,  tree 
circulation  of  air,  and  an  abundance 
of  sunshine  are  requisite  conditions 
for  good  health.  The  nns.ake  is  often 
made  of  overplanting  witn  tress  close 
about  the  home.  This  tends  to  ex- 
clude the  sunshine  and  pioduce  a 
damp,  miasmatic  atmosphere,  which 
is  conducive  to  tubercular  affections 
and  other  diseases. 

The  practice  of  tightly  closing  the 
bedroom  windows  at  the  opening  of 
winter  and  not  opening  them  again 
until  spring  was  strongly  condemned. 
The  bedroom  chamber,  above  all  oth- 
ers, should  be  thoroughly  ventilated. 
Someone  has  stoically  remarked  that 
the  reason  country  air  is  so  pure  is 
because  all  of  the  foul  air  is  locked 
up  in  the  bedrooms. 

Trees  are  well  and  good,  and 
quite  necessary  in  their  place,  but  they 
should  be  planted  Out  at  a distance 
from  the  building. 

Mr.  Elmer  Keeves  of  Waverlv,  la., 
discussed  the  "Establishment  and 
Care  of  Street  Trees.”  Trees  taken 
from  the  nursery,  especially  of  the 
thin  barked  sorts,  such  as  the  soft 
maple,  are  likely  to  be  affected  with 
sun  scald.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  advis- 
able to  wrap  the  stems  of  newly  set 
trees,  for  the  first  year  or  two.  with 
burlap. 

“Street  Trees  and  the  Best  Kinds 
to  Use  in  Iowa”  was  the  topic  present- 
ed by  Prof.  A.  T.  Erwin  of  the  State 
College.  * In  this  list  the  white  elm 
was  given  first  place.  Its  outline  is 
that  of  an  inverted  cone,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  especially  well  adapted 
for  street  purposes.  The  branches 
occupy  the  upper  portion,  leaving  a 
free,  open  space  for  traffic  beneath 
and  also  for  liberal  ventilation,  which 
assists-  in  drying  the  street.  In  the 
northern  half  of  the  state  many  plant- 
ers have  made  the  mistake  of  planting 
the  red  elm,  or  slippery  elm,  in  the 
place  of  the  white.  The  white  is  a 
very  much  superior  tree  and  should 
always  be  given  the  preference.  The 
hard  maple  is  also  recommended,  and 
for  dry,  exposed  places  the  hackberry 
is  especially  valuable.  The  native 
basswood  is  also  worthy  of  planting, 
and  ranks  somewhat  between  a rapid 
growing  soft  maple  and  the  hard 
maple  in  its  rate  of  growth. 

"Fruition  of  Past  Hopes”  was  the 
theme  of  Col.  W.  A.  Jiurnap  of  Clear 
Lake.  For  many  years  all  attempts 
at  the  growing  of  winter  apples  in 
Northern  Iowa  have  resulted  in  fail- 
ure. Profiting  by  the  lessons  of  past 
experience,  Mr.  Burnap  finally  made 
bold  to  prophesy  that  his  children 
would  live  to  eat  winter  apples  that 
had  been  grown  in  Northern  Iowa. 
Under  the  spell  of  later  successes,  he 
determined  to  share  in  this  experiment 
himself.  The  past  summer,  from  his 
own  orchard,  he  held  in  his  right 
hand  a specimen  from  the  crop  of 
1904,  and  in  his  left  one  from  the 
present  season.  Thus  all  of  the  sea- 
sons were  connected.  This,  to  him, 
meant  the  fruit  of  a long  and  cher- 
ished hope  and  the  fruition  of  long 
years  of  costly  experience,  gained 
only  after  repeated  failures.  The 
The  Northwest  Greening  and  Malinda 
are  excellent  keeping  apples  that  have 
demonstrated  their  value  from  this 
district.  The  old  eroaker  who  used 
to  say  that  apples  cannot  be  grown 
in  Northern  Iowa  has  been  burled  and 
his  rest  is  to  be  long  and  abiding. 

The  present  status  of  the  trial  sta- 
tions operated  by  the  state  society  was 
reported  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach.  The 
society  operates  five  stations,  one  in 
each  corner  of  the  state  and  a center 
station,  located  upon  the  grounds  of 
the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  at  Ames. 
At  each  of  these  stations  certain  spe- 
cial lines  of  investigation  are  carried 
on,  which  pertain  more  especially  to 
the  local  populace,  of  vital  interest  to 
that  section. 

The  station  operated  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
Patten  of  Charles  City,  Iowa,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  deserves  special 


mention.  Mr.  Patten  has  given  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  breeding  and 
improvement  of  the  apple.  Patten’s 
Greening,  originated  by  him,  has 
proven  of  great  value  to  the  North- 
west, and  he  now  has  a number  of 
other  promising  seedlings,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Brilliant, 
Eastman  and  Summer  Pear. 

At  the  present  time,  nearly  all  of 
the  states  surrounding  Iowa  are  pro- 
tected by  pure  food  laws.  Through 
the  lack  of  similar  enactments  Iowa 
has  become  the  dumping  ground  for 
food  adulterants  of  all  kinds.  Apple 
cider  and  home-made  jellies  have 
been  driven  from  the  market,  not  by 
other  products  of  superior  merit,  but 
through  deception  and  fraud  and  mis- 
labeling. It  is  proposed  that  the  in- 
coming legislature  shall  enact  a law 
requiring  every  article  to  stand  upon 
its  own  merits  and  state  upon  the 
label  just  what  it  is.  In  co-operating 
with  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
the  horticultural  society  is  planning 
to  vigorously  support  this  measure  at 
the  coming  session. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  con- 
vention was  the  students’  judging  con- 
test among  the  students  of  the  junior 
class  in  pomology  of  the  State  Col- 
lege. The  members  of  the  class  judged 
the  fruit  displayed  and  In  turn  their 
work  was  reviewed  by  the  superior 
judge.  In  this  contest  Mr.  B.  F.  Bal- 
this  won  first  place  and  Mr.  Harry 
Morrow  second. 

An  enjoyable  feature  of  the  conven- 
tion was  the  banquet  tendered  the 
society  by  Mr.  Wesley  Greene  on 

Thursday  evening.  This  was  held  at 
the  Savery  house  and  was  a very 
happy  occasion.  At  its  close  Mr. 

Greene  was  presented  with  a gold 
watch  by  the  society  as  a token  of 
respect  and  esteem  for  his  efficient 
labor  as  secretary. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  W.  A.  Burnap, 
Clear  Lake,  president;  W.  M.  Bom- 
berger,  Harlan,  vice-president;  Wes- 

ley Greene.  Des  Moines,  secretary; 
Elmer  Reeves,  Waverly,  treasurer. 

^ 

Arkansas  Horticultural  Meeting. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of 
.he  Arkansas  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety will  he  held  at  Mena.  January  16 
to  18,  1906.  A good  program  has 

been  arranged,  and  as  the  railroads 
have  made  a rate  of  one  fare  plus  50 
cents  for  the  round  trip  a good  attend- 
ance is  expected. 

The  openins-  session  will  be  devoted 
to  welcome  addresses  and  responses, 
and  the  annual  address  of  President 
Logan.  The  program  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  meeting  follows: 

“History  of  Arkansas  State  Horticul- 
tural Society,”  Hon.  A.  H.  Nowlin,  Little 
Rock. 

“Needed  Horticultural  Legislation,” 
Senator  W.  P.  Fletcher.  Lonoke. 

"Diversified  Farming.  Coupled  with 
Fruit  Growing.”  W.  R.  Cady.  Rogers. 

“The  Garden  Princess,”  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Stratton.  Mena. 

“Picking,  Packing  and  Marketing 
Strawberries  and  Peaches.”  C.  A.  Ford, 
Siloam  Springs;  J.  L.  Rea,  Van  Ruren. 

Tuesday.  7:30  p.  m. — General  discus- 
sion open  to  everybody.  Subjects  per- 
taining to  all  branches  of  horticulture, 
as  well  as  tree  growing,  will  be  taken 
up  and  discussed. 

Wednesday,  January  17: 

“Pears  and  Pear  Culture,”  Dr.  W.  F. 
Mills,  Mena. 

“Agricultural  Education,”  Professor 
R.  J.  Nelson.  Lonoke. 

“How  Roots  Work.”  Professor  W.  L. 
Hewitt,  assistant  horticulturist  Arkan- 
sas Experiment  Station. 

“Problems  for  the  Horticulturists  to 
Solve,”  Sam  H.  Dixon,  secretary  Texas 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Houston, 
Texas. 

“The  Advantages  of  Farm  Life,”  R. 
P.  Owens.  Rogers. 

“Business  Methods  In  Horticulture,” 
George  T.  Tippin.  Nichols,  Mo. 

Address,  Hon.  John  N.  Tillman,  presi- 
dent University  of  Arkansas,  Fayette- 
ville. 

Lecture,  Dr.  Herman  Von  Schrenk, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. in  charge  of  Mississippi  Valley 
Laboratory,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

"Fruit  and  Food  and  Medicine,"  W. 
II.  Barnes,  secretary  Kansas  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  Topeka.  Kas. 

“Some  of  the  Essentials  in  Fruit 
Growing  for  Profit,”  E.  S.  Foreman, 
secretary  Green  Forest  Horticultural 
Society.  Green  Forest. 

“A  Few  Essentials  to  Successful 
Fruit-Growing,”  E.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  Mc- 
Kinney. Texas. 

At  7:30  p.  m.  will  be  given  a musical 
and  literary  entertainment. 

Thursday  morning.  January  18: 

"Relation  of  Transportation  to  Fruit 
Growing.”  A.  W.  St.  John.  Mena. 

“Co-operation;  Its  Benefits  and  Ad- 
vantages." O.  W.  Patterson,  secretary 
Gentry  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 

"A  few  Suggestions  to  Fruit  Grow- 
ers,” G.  A.  Atwood,  Springfield.  Mo. 

"Peach  Diseases  and  Their  Remedy.” 
Professor  C.  H.  Dutcher,  vice  president 
Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Warrensburg.  Mo. 

“Pruning  and  Caring  for  Ben  Davis 
Apple  Trees.”  Garrett  Williams,  White- 
ner. 

“Ease,  Certainty  and  Profit  in  Grape 
Culture.”  Professor  T.  V.  Munson,  Den- 
ison. Texas. 

“Future  of  Apples  and  Peaches, 


Whether  Profitable  or  Not,”  A.  W. 
Poole,  Ozark. 

Reports  of  committees,  etc. 

■Sjfc 

Special  for  February  Number. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  present 
in  this  issue  a review  of  the  new  vari- 
eties of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers 
which  are  oftered  by  the  nurserymen 
and  seedsmen  this  season,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  various  reports  of  horti- 
cultural societies  this  will  have  to  go 
over  for  February. 

In  addition  to  the  special  articles 
on  spraying,  therefore,  the  February 
number  will  have  this  review  of  the 
new  things  for  1906.  Other  special 
articles  already  arranged  for  are: 

“Top-Grafting  of  Apple  Trees,”  by 
W.  S.  Coburn,  Colorado.  This  article 
by  Mr.  Coburn  presents  some  new 
ideas  along  this  line,  and  the  article 
will  be  illustrated  by  original  halftone 
cuts. 

"Getting  an  Apple  Crop  in  an  Off 
Year,”  by  U.  T.  Cox  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Cox  had  a good  apple  crop  in  1905, 
and  tells  our  readers  how  he  grew  it; 
illustrated  with  halftones. 

“Spraying  for  Codling  Moth  in  Col- 
orado,” by  Edward  Silva,  manager  of 
the  Ashenfelter  orchards  at  Montrose. 
This  is  the  largest  single  orchard  in 
Colorado,  and  Mr.  Silva  sends  photo- 
graphs of  what  is  said  to  be  the  most 
up-to-date  spraying  outfit  in  the  West. 

“Apple  Scab,  and  How  to  Fight  It 
Effectively,”  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Blair,  Illi- 
nois Experiment  Station.  This  dis- 
ease is  perhaps  the  worst  orchard  pest 
in  the  Middle  West,  and  for  several 
years  has  been  bery  destructive.  Prof. 
Blair  will  deal  with  the  disease  and 
give  directions  for  making  and  apply- 
ing Bordeaux  mixture,  which  is  nec- 
essary to  hold  the  disease  in  check. 

Along  the  line  of  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle will  be  another  by  W.  S.  Perrine, 
Centralia,  111.,  who  will  tell  how  he 
has  fought  the  disease,  from  the 
standpoint  of  a practical  grower. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Funk,  Boyertown,  Pa., 
who  has  what  is  claimed  to  be  a model 
outfit  for  making  and  applying  spray 
mixtures,  will  send  an  article  giving 
report  of  the  field  meeting  recently 
held  in  his  orchard,  with  original  pho- 
tographs showing  his  plant. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there 
will  be  a number  of  other  articles  by 
successful  growers,  telling  of  methods 
which  they  have  found  helpful  in  the 
control  of  insects  and  diseases. 

Then  the  regular  departments  will 
appear  as  usual,  and  a special  feature 
will  be  the  advertisements.  A num- 
ber of  the  manufacturers  of  the  best 
spraying  machinery  will  use  extra 
space  next  month  to  describe  their 
machines,  and  manufacturers  of  some 
of  the  newer  insectitcides  will  also  call 
attention  to  different  preparations 
which  have  proved  to  be  effective  and 
reliable. 

The  February  Fruit-Grower  will 
likely  be  considerably  larger  than  this 
issue,  and  orchardlsts,  especially,  will 
find  it  a mine  of  information,  but  all 
phases  of  fruit  culture  will  be  treated. 

■Sjji.  ^ 

Close  Planting  of  Pear  Trees. 

In  the  spring  of  1897  I lined  about 
one  hundred  pear  trees  that  I had 
left  over  after  filling  orders  for  trees. 
Shortly  after  planting  them  the  trees 
were  so  badly  damaged  by  a hail- 
storm that  they  could  not  be  made 
marketable.  I left  them  grow  two 
years,  when  I thinned  out  the  row, 
leaving  a tree  stand  about  every  three 
feet,  or  about  twenty  trees  in  all. 
Two  years  later  they  commenced 
bearing  and  have  borne  regularly 
ever  since.  The  varieties  are  Kieffer, 
Seckel  and  Duchess,  about  equally  di- 
vided. The  trees  are  all  dwarfs  and 
are  now  in  timothy  sod. 

Here  it  is.  almost  impossible  to 
grow  a tree  to  bearing  age  on  account 
of  blight,  yet  I have  not  lost  a tree  in 
that  row.  A neighbor  lost  all  of  his 
pear  trees  from  blight  except  a row 
set  so  close  to  a row  of  maples  that 
they  had  to  lean  out  to  get  the  sun. 

Another  man  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful with  trees  planted  in  vacan- 
cies in  an  old  thickly  set  peach  or- 
chard. Crowding  trees  enough  to  pre- 
vent rapid  growth  seems  to  keep  out 
the  blight.  WM.  MOHLER. 

Falls  City,  Neb. 

Condemns  Dust  Spray. 

I have  seen  so  many  formulae  of 
mixing  dust  spray  I thought  I would 
give  you  my  experience  in  using  it. 

I find  it  is  very  injurious  to  the  foli- 
age of  a tree,  as  the  leaves  turn  yel- 
low and  fall  shortly  after  the  trees  are 


The  Quincy  ltlcubator’  J8S  {IK!! 

Became  it  la  ewy  to  operate,  being  eelf 
regulating,  self  moistening  and  eelfventl- 
latlng.  The  ventilation  la  positive.  Noth- 
ing left  to  chance.  Economical  In  the  use 
of  oil. 

00  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Don’t  fall  to  Investigate  the  Qulncj.  It’s 
different  from  others  and  our  offer  Is 
the  meet  liberal.  Prices  low.  Send  for 
Frrt  Catalogue.  It  will  help  make  more 
poultry  profit. 

QUINCY  INCUBATOR  CO..  Box  46  QUINCY.  ILL 

$9  Wo„?h  Eggs  Free 

Every  purchaser  of  Badger 
Incubators  or  Brooders  can 
get  absolutely  free  100  choice 
eggs  for  hatching.  Select 
from  8 varieties.  For  complete  terms,  get 
Badger  catalogue.  This  is  a bonafide  offer, 
that  should  be  considered  by  all  poultry 
raisers.  Write  today. 

BADGER  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  E Deiavan,  Wis. 

$9,000  Poultry  Catalogue 

40  kinds  Turkeys,  Geese, 

Ducks,  Chickens,  fowls  ‘ 
and  eggs  cheap.  100 
grandjilctures.  20  nouse 

plans  w«  make  hens  lay . cure  dl«- 
ease,  etc.  Send  10c  for  mal ling  catalog. 

Incubators  30  Days  Free  Trial. 

J.  R.  Brabazon  Jr.  & Co.,  Box  H,  Deiavan,  Wis. 


SEEDS 

ARCHIAS’  SEED  STORE, 


Best  that  grow.  We 

sell  direct  to  gardeners 
and  farmers  at  whole- 
sale. Big  beautiful  cata- 
logue free.  Write  today. 

Box  8.  SEDALIA.  MO. 


The  McPIKE 
GRAPE 

Edwin  II.  lUrbl,  North  Aitoo,  Iowa 

is  headquarters  for  genuine  vines  of  this 
delicious  monster  among  grapes.  Largest 
In  size,  best  In  quality. 


Fruit  Trees 
Plants 


A large  stock 
of  currants,  2- 
year  No.  1 x x. 
Our  surprise  offer  will 
Interest  you.  Write  be- 
fore surplus  Is  sold.  Men- 
tion offer.  Also  a full  line  of  other  stock 
at  low  rates. 

Geo.  A.  Kellogg  Cs  Sons  Co. 

JAlVESVIl.hE.  WIS. 


OF  ALL  KINDS 
Save  agents  com- 
mission of  40  per 
cent  by  ordering 
direct  from  us  at 
wholesale  prices. 


Trees 

Big  discounts  offered  you 

See  price  list,  send  for  it  now.  Certificate 
of  Genuineness  Furnish sd  that  our  stock  is  TRUE  TO 
NAME.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

WICHITA  NURSERY.  Box  D,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Salesmen  Wanted 

Three  salesmen  for  our  new  County, 
Township  and  Railroad  Surveys  of  the 
various  states.  These  surveys  are  a 
splendid  compilation  of  facts,  figures 
and  drawings  and  of  wonderful  value. 
Counties  and  towns  are  fully  Indexed 
and  populations  of  each  are  given; 
railroads  plainly  shown  and  distances 
between  ail  stations  also  shown;  con- 
gressional districts  outlined,  numbered 
and  populations  given.  Other  features 
too  numerous  to  mention.  A splendid 
opportunity  for  energetic  men. 

RAND.  McN AI.I.Y  & CO.,  Chionco.  TIL 

Agents  Wanted  Sf.&vS  aTnhde 

Money-Saver  for  farmers.  Over  a thousand 
sold  in  one  county.  Expect  total  sales  next 
year  to  reach  300,000. 

Jason  Day.  Clifford.  Mich.,  sold  fifty  In 
five  days. 

L.  F.  Farrar,  Rochester.  Vermont,  has  sold 
about  five  hundred  and  he  has  made  as  high 
as  J26  in  a day.  He  sold  his  first  hundred 
in  ten  days. 

Wm.  J.  Lewis,  Croswell,  Mich.,  sold  fifty 
in  eight  days. 

Geo.  Sandberg,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  sold 
eight  one  afternoon. 

D.  A.  McLeod.  Valley  City,  N.  D.,  has  al- 
ready sold  nearly  five  hundred. 

Knute  Olson,  Hatton,  N.  D.,  sold  twenty 
In  four  days. 

J.  D.  Buxton.  Mlnden.  Neb.,  sold  fourteen 
the  first  day  out. 

F.  L.  Hoke,  Odell,  111.,  has  averaged  seven 
per  day.  One  afternoon  he  saw  only  twelve 
men  and  sold  ten. 

Hundreds  of  other  successful  agents  are 
making  excellent  money.  Why  not  you?  It 
Is  easier  than  you  think.  Sells  Itself.  Some- 
thing brand  new.  Don’t  delay.  Time  Is 
money.  Write  today  before  someone  else 
takes  the  agency  for  your  locality.  Write 
right  now. 

FARM  RECORD  COMPANY, 

47  Main  Street  Newton,  Iowa 

YOUR  IDEAS 

0,000  offered  for  one  In- 
vention; $8,500  for  another. 
'‘How  to  Obtain  a Patent"  and 
I to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your 
patent  for  sale  at  our  expense. 
Chandlee  8 C handler.  Patent  Attornejn, 
MS  F.  Street.  Washlnaton.  D.  C. 

sprayed.  I also  believe  it  Is  much 
more  Injurious  to  the  persons  who  ap- 
ply It  I find  a great  many  birds 
that  have  been  killed  in  the  orchard 
shortly  after  using  the  mixture.  I 
believe  there  should  be  a law  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  it  I believe  the 
liquid  spray  is  more  beneficial  to  the 
orchard  and  far  less  injurious. 

J.  B-  GOLDMAN, 

Madison,  III, 
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Red  Raspberry  Culture. 

The  red  raspberry  has  earned  the 
place  in  our  estimation  of  the  leading 
bush  fruit,  not  so  much  from  its  de- 
sirable market  qualities,  but  it  has 
few  except  its  good  appearance  when 
fresh,  but  from  the  ease  with  which 
the  fruit  can  be  grown  and  the  re- 
munerative Drice  it  commands. 

We  aim  to  grow  our  own  plants,  as 
we  have  learned  that  they  grow  bet- 
ter, and  we  can  get  them  out  earlier 
than  nursery  plants.  We  dig  these 
from  young  plantations,  taking  only 
those  which  have  had  room  to  develop 
a good  root  system.  These  are  set  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can 
be  fitted,  and  in  soil  prepared  as  for 
a corn  crop.  We  often  follow  clover 
with  raspberries,  but  prefer  to  grow  a 
crop  of  beans,  potatoes,  peas  or  some 
crop  that  will  kill  the  weeds  and  grass 
before  the  plants  are  set. 

We  have  abandoned  all  methods  of 
setting  plants  except  the  spade.  Two 
can  work  to  best  advantage,  one  forc- 
ing the  spade  into  the  earth  and  pull- 
ing the  handle  toward  him,  while  the 
other  slips  the  plant  into  the  cavity 
behind  the  spade.  The  spade  is  then 
removed  and  both  step  firmly  upon, 
the  soil  at  each  side  of  the  plant  to 
firm  it  and  conserve  moisture.  This 
firming  is  important  in  planting  any 
bush  or  tree.  The  plants  are  carried 
roots  downward  in  a light  pail,  into 
which  they  are  placed  when  taken 
from  the  ground  or  water  tub,  hence 
they  are  always  moist  and  the  wind 
or  sun  cannot  reach  them.  This  is 
another  essential  which  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

The  distance  apart  depends  upon 
local  conditions  and  method  of  cul- 
ture. We  usually  plant  in  rows  six 
feet  apart  and  from  two  to  four  feet 
in  the  row,  depending  upon  the 
scarcity  of  plants  and  whether  early 
cultivation  both  ways  is  desired.  Last 
season  we  set  two  and  one-half  by  six 
feet,  cultivating  both  ways  until  mid- 
summer. This  gives  a full  row  the 
first  season.  Next  season  we  expect 
to  set  three  by  seven,  and  cultivate 
both  ways  until  August.  The  seven- 
foot  rows  are  made  to  facilitate  the 
growing  of  a row  of  potatoes  or  beans 
between  the  berry  rows,  and  also  to 
furnish  more  room  for  the  passage  of 
a wagon  in  hauling  manure. 

Cultivation  begins  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  set.  and  continues  after  ev- 
ery beating  rain,  or  at  least  once  in 
two  weeks,  until  well  into  September. 
As  yet  we  have  not  sown  cover  crops, 
but  think  of  experimenting  along  this 
line.  The  best  tool  we  have  found  for 
the  berry  patch  is  the  Planet  Jr.  12- 
tooth  cultivator.  This  has  small 
teeth  with  a rake  or  sweep  attach- 
ment. We  set  the  teeth  next  to  the 
row  so  they  will  slant  backward  and 
not  tear  out  the  large  roots,  and  use 
the  sweep  attachment  each  alternate 
time,  or  whenever  needed  to  cut  the 
sprouts  between  the  rows.  Those  in 
the  rows,  together  with  grass  and 
weeds  are  kept  cut  out  with  a hoe,  the 
aim  being  to  keep  a dust  mulch  be- 
tween the  plants  at  all  times  and  to 
let  no  more  canes  grow  than  will  be 
needed  next  season. 

Pruning  is  done  in  the  spring  as 
soon  as  the  buds  swell,  so  those  win- 
ter-killed can  be  located.  We  thin  out 
the  canes  to  make  a row  that  light 
and  air  can  penetrate  when  in  full 
leaf,  and  clip  the  remaining  canes  to 
a height  of  three  or  four  feet,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  plantation.  Last 
season  we  first  tried  summer  clipping 
of  the  growing  tops  of  a part  of  each 
lot.  Those  clipped  threw  out  more 
side  branches  and  became  thicker 
but  shorter.  No  difference  was  no- 
ticed in  the  number  of  suckers  thrown 
up.  We  shall  watch  with  interest 
winter-killing  and  fruiting  compari- 
sons of  the  two  treatments. 

Our  fertilizers  are  fine  and  coarse 
stable  manure  and  wood  ashes.  Fine 
manure  is  hauled  upon  the  land  after 
the  picking  and  well  cultivated  in  so 
the  plants  can  use  it  in  growing 
stocky,  well-budded  canes.  It  late 
fall  or  'early  winter  we  aim  to  put  on 
a dressing  of  coarser  manure  as  a 
protection  and  to  furnish  humus.  Pos- 
sibly this  could  be  replaced  by  a 
cover  crop,  but  as  we  get  the  manure 
from  town  for  the  hauling,  we  use 
plenty  of  it.  Later  in  the  winter,  or 
in  April  or  May  if  we  have  time,  we 
haul  on  ten  or  twelve  loads  of  wood 
ashes  to  the  acre,  procured  from  a 
nearby  sawmill.  This  furnishes  lime, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  to  aid  in 
maturing  the  fruit. 

Picking  Is  done  by  girls  and  women. 
Pint  boxes  only  are  used,  as  the  ber- 
ries must  not  be  piled  deeply,  and 


each  picker  is  furnished  a carrier  of 
light  wood  suspended  by  a strap 
about  the  waist.  These  hold  four 
pint  boxes,  two  deep.  An  assistant 
supplies  boxes,  collects  berries  and 
keeps  accounts  with  the  pickers. 
Pickers  must  be  required  to  pick  clean 
and  not  break  bushes  or  berry  clus- 
ters, and  all  growers  know  that  this 
is  a difficult  thing  to  do.  We  pay  one 
cent  per  pint  in  mid-season  for  pick- 
ing and  as  high  as  two  cents  for 
early  and  late  fruit. 

Thus  far  we  have  marketed  our 
fruit  through  local  dealers,  who 
handle  it  for  10  per  cent  commission. 
We  set  prices,  stand  losses,  and  take 
care  to  keep  the  several  dealers  sup- 
plied if  the  ripening  of  our  fruit  will 
allow. 

The  profits  of  red  raspberry  cul- 
ture come  after  the  first  crop,  but  we 
aim  to  make  the  first  crop  pay  for 
all  previous  labor  and  expense.  Af- 
ter this  the  labor  will  be  less  and  the 
crop  should  be  double.  For  example, 
it  cost  us  $37.15  to  grow,  pick  and 
market  the  first  crop  of  465  quarts 
from  one-third  acre.  This  included 
the  cost  of  growing  potatoes  between 
the  rows,  which  was  about  equal  to 
their  value  ($4.65),  as  the  crop  was 
poor  that  season.  Two  families  were 
supplied  with  table  and  canning  ber- 
ries during  the  season,  and  $38.54 
worth  of  berries  were  sold.  This  left 
a balance  of  $5.64  from  one-third  acre 
after  deducting  expenses  and  cost  of 
labor.  Next  season  I think  we  can 
safely  expect  under  fair  weather  con- 
ditions $75.00  worth  of  berries  from 
this  patch  and  the  expense  should  not 
exceed  the  former  figure.  Th's  would 
give  over  $100  per  acre  net  for  a sec- 
ond or  third  crop,  which  I think  is  a 
fair  and  conservative  estimate. 

S.  B.  HARTMAN. 

Athens,  Mich. 

■s|A  ■ajjj. 

Want  Poultry  in  Wyoming. 

Governor  Brooks  of  Wyoming  is 
seeking  to  stimulate  the  poultry  in- 
dustry in  that  state,  and  a recent 
pamphlet  tells  of  the  opportunities 
there  offered.  Spring  chickens  sold 
for  65  cents  each  the  past  spring; 
hens  are  usually  $6  per  dozen;  eggs 
never  sell  for  less  than  25  cents  a 
dozen,  and  during  the  winter  the 
price  reaches  50  cents  a dozen.  Tur- 
keys sell  for  25  cents  a pound,  and 
are  easily  raised,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  dew  in  the  mornings.  As 
stated  In  last  month’s  Fruit-Grower, 
we  cannot  understand  why  the  poul- 
try industry  is  neglected  in  the  North- 
west as  it  is  at  present.  We  should 
think  there  were  enough  Missourians 
in  that  country  to  bring  dibout  a bet- 
ter state  of  affairs. 

Feed  is  abundant  in  the  irrigated 
countries,  and  eventually  the  poultry 
Industry  there  will  be  a big  thing. 

% ^ ^ 

A Reliable  Heart  Cure. 

Alice  A.  Wetmore,  Box  67,  Norwich, 
Conn.,  says  if  any  sufferer  from  Heart 
Disease  will  write  her,  she  will,  with- 
out charge,  direct  them  to  the  perfect 
cure  she  used. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A BARGAIN— The  old  re- 
liable Bonham  Nursery  at  Clinton,  Mo.,  con- 
sisting of  good  buildings  of  all  kinds  and 
eleven  acres  of  nursery  stock.  Too  old  and 
worn  out  to  follow  business  any  longer. 

Charles  E.  Cheatham,  Clinton,  Mo. 


Don’t  Freeze  Up — Go 
Southwest  Where 
It’s  Warmer 

ONE  WAY  TICKETS  at  half 
fare  plus  $2. 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  at  less 
than  one  way  fare. 

January  2 and  16 
February  6 and  20 

To  points  in  Southeast  Missouri,  Ark- 
ansas, Louisiana,  Texas.  This  country 
is  now  the  center  of  attraction  for  home- 
seekers  i u quest  of  cheaper  laud  and  a 
milder  climate. 

You  can  work  outdoors  the  year  round, 
your  stock  will  range  ten  months,  your 
living  will  cost  less  and  the  increase  in 
value  of  your  land  will  make  you  inde- 
pendent in  a few  years. 

Go  on  one  of  the  above  dates  and  pick 
a location.  Write  for  map  and  descrip- 
tive literature  and  let  us  quote  you  rates 
to  any  given  point. 

E.  W.  LaBEAUME,  G.  P.  & T.  A. 
Cotton  Belt  Route.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FRUIT  FARMS  AND  FRUIT  LAND  FOR  SALE 

Thin  department  Is  for  the  benefit  of  Fruit-Grower  readers  who  wish  to  buy,  sell 
or  lease  farm  lands.  All  advertisements  of  this  nature  will  be  Inserted  for  a charge  of 
2 cents  per  word,  each  Initial  and  number  to  counts  as  a word.  No  display  type  will 
be  used  In  ads  which  are  accepted  at  this  reduced  rate,  and  all  charges  must  be  paid 
In  advance.  The  rate  of  2 cents  per  word  Is  for  each  Insertion.  Count  the  words 
when  sending  your  advertisement,  and  the  cost  can  he  easily  ascertained. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  CO.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  320  acres,  one  and  a 
half  miles  from  Winchester,  Kan.;  either 
quarter  section  will  be  sold  separate  If  desir- 
ed. On  the  southwest  quarter  Is  a house  of 
8 rooms,  a cottage;  a barn  24x40,  corn  crib 
10x40,  driveway  between,  all  under  shingle 
roof;  hog  pens,  smoke  house,  five- ton  scale, 
two  wells,  cistern,  corn  crib;  600  Missouri 
I’ippin,  250  Gano  apple  trees,  set  out  nine 
years  ago;  550  Jonathan,  set  out  two  years 
ago;  12  acres  in  strawberries,  blackberries, 
red  and  black  raspberries:  800  peach  trees, 
set  out  last  spring;  two  packing  sheds.  On 
the  southeast  quarter  are  6,0U0  Ben  Davis, 
1,800  Gano  apple  trees,  set  out  ten  years 
ago;  600  Gano,  set  out  two  years  ago.  Liv- 
ing water  the  year  round  on  every  40  acres 
if  wanted.  Timber  on  the  two  quarters. 
For  particulars  write  Wm.  Booth,  Winches- 
ter, Jefferson  County, 


FUK  SALE — 40-acre  frhit  farm,  2 miles 
from  Olney,  111.;  25  acres  in  good  bearing 
apple  trees,  besides  other  fruit;  near  school 
and  church;  good  6*room  house  and  cellar; 
new  bain  and  outbuildings,  all  in  first-class 
condition;  plenty  of  good  water.  Price, 
$2,05o.  W.  A.  WHEELEK,  Lock  Box  200, 
Kedlands.  Calif. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  real  estate 
in  Giand  Valley,  the  famous  peach,  apple 
and  pear  growing  section  of  Western  Golo- 
rado.  Orchards  here  8 years  old  net  the 
growers  from  $5oo  to  $7uu  per  acre.  The 
climate  is  the  best  in  the  world  and  is  a 
specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles  and 
asthma.  Write  us  for  information.  The 
Home  Land  & investment  Co.,  357  Main 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


Big  Bargain  ^ fruit  farm 

1?  a*  *4*  Lctuud  »a  opeciaiiy.  Write  for  Prices. 
For  description  and  price,  address 

Forrester- Du jicud  Laud  Co.,  Waldron,  Ark. 


Fort  SALE — 50  acres  within  ten  miles  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  rock  road  most  of  the 
way,  near  two  rt.  R.  stations.  Story  and  a 
half  house,  seven  rooms;  good  barn,  running 
water,  and  several  springs;  blackberries, 
strawberries  and  grapes.  Peaches  and  Ap- 
ples. Team,  wagons,  harness,  and  farm  im- 
plements. Possession  given  at  once.  Ad- 
dress S.  M.,  this  office. 


A FARM  OF  VUIK  OWN 

In  the  Pan-Handle  of  Texas  or  in  “Sunny 
Southern  Kansas'.’  Good  level  land,  black 
soil;  wheat  30  bu. ; oats  60  bu.;  barley  50 
bu. ; corn  40  bu.;  all  for  $5.00  to  $8.00  per 
acre.  Good  water,  healthy  climate.  Lqw 
rates  to  Homeseekers. 

T.  CAKKABINE  & CO., 

301  Century  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Opposite  Postoffice 


A GEORGIA  FRUIT  FARM 

of  60  acres,  on  main  line  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Ry.,  two  miles  from  town  of  5,000  people. 
Fifty-five  acres  in  cultivation;  2,000  Elberta 
peach  trees  in  thriving  condition.  Small 
house,  ’.arn,  stables,  etc.  Price,  $2,000.00. 
For  further  information  and  list  of  other 
properties  available  and  specially  adapted  to 
fruit-growing,  address  J.  W.  WHITE,  G.  I. 
A.  Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry,  Portsmouth,  Va. ; 
or  H B.  BfGHAM,  A.  O.  I.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FUK  SALE — The  famous  Bon  Ayr  Fruit 
& Truck  Farm  of  55  acres  at  Mt.  Selman, 
Texas,  on  Cotton  Belt  R.  R.  The  products 
of  this  farm  are  noted  in  all  the  markets 
as  being  the  best.  In  the  heart  of  the  great 
fruit  belt  of  East  Texas  and  near  the  12,000 
acre  Morrill  orchard.  This  land  nets  an- 
nually from  $100  to  $200  per  acre.  A snap 
at  $75  per  acre.  Terms  easy.  If  you  want 
a good  farm  write  to  the  Bon  Ayr  Nurseries, 
Mt.  Selman,  Texas,  for  particulars.  Our 
nurseries  take  up  all  of  our  time,  the  cause 
for  selling  this  desirable  place. 


Farms  That  Pay 

and  pay  big  are  found  in  Eastern  Kansas.  We  have 
Just  a few  of  them  (Improved)  to  sell  at  real  bargain 
prices  If  taken  quickly.  You  will  never  buy  cheaper. 
Good  farms  In  our  section  of  the  state  are  bound  to 
Increase  In  value  50  to  100  per  cent.  Wheat  thlsyear 
40  to  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  Corn  that  can’t  be  beat. 
Delightful  climate.  No  hard  winters.  Money  to  loan 
If  you  need  help.  Interesting  booklet  of  facts  about 
Kansas  sent  free.  Write  for  It— do  It  now. 

SLAUGHTER,  VAN  PETTEN  & ROBINSON,  Burlingame,  Kansu. 


WANTED — Energetic  man,  experienced 
with  poultry  and  bees,  for  an  eighty-acre 
fruit  farm.  Nathan  E.  Coffin.  Des  Moines,  la. 


FUR  KENT — lo-acre  orchard,  3U  acres 
farm  land,  with  good  house.  Idaho  State 
Nursery,  Nampa,  Idaho. 


FUR  SALE — 140  acres,  all  fenced,  100  In 
cultivation;  40  acres  pasture,  fenced  with 
woven  wire  48  Inches  high;  4 acres  bearing 
orchard;  abundance  of  good  water;  6-room 
house,  cave  and  outbuildings;  3 miles  west 
of  Kremlin  In  Garfield  Co.,  Okla.  Price, 
$4,500;  $3,000  cash;  balance  6 percent  in- 
terest. E.  J.  Winshlp,  Kremlin,  Okla.,  Box 
68,  R.  F D.  No.  2. 

VERY  ATTRAC11YE 

80  Acres  of  Apple  Orchard 

right  at  shipping  station  on  Santa  Fe, 
within  driving  distance  on  rock  road  to 
Kansas  City  market.  Best  winter  vari- 
eties. Trees  healthy  and  In  full  bearing 
Splendid  trees.  Fine  land  on  Missouri 
River  uplands.  Sell  at  a sacrifice.  No 
trade.  A fortune  Is  here. 

J.  H.  LIPSCOMB 

306  Fidelity  Trust  Building, 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Opportunities 

On  the  line  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  Railway  in  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Illinois  and  Minnesota  for  Business 
Men,  Professional  Men  and  Manufac- 
turers. Openings  for  nearly  all  lines 
in  live  towns  on  a progressive  railway, 
affording  a “square  deal’’  for  all. 
Maps,  Maple  Leaflets,  Town  Talk  and 
full  information  given  on  request  to 
Industrial  Department,  C.  G.  VV.  Rail- 
way, St.  Paul,  Minn.,  or  E.  B.  Magill, 
Mgr.  Townsite  Department,  Omaha, 
Neb. 


VIRGINIA  HOMES 

You  learn  all  about  Virginia  lands, 
soil,  water,  climate,  resources,  pro- 
ducts, fruits,  berries,  mode  of  culti- 
vation, prices,  etc.,  by  reading  the 
VIRGINIA  FARMER.  Send  10c  for 
3 months  subscription  to 
Box  A 82  FARMER  CO.,  Emporia,  Va. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

$8  per  Acre  and  up 

With  improvements.  Good  productive  soil,  abundant 
water  supply  and  best  climate  on  earth.  Near  rail- 
road and  good  markets  with  best  church,  school  and 
social  advantages.  For  list  of  farms,  excursion  rates 
and  our  beautiful  pamphlet  showing  what  others 
have  accomplished,  write  to-day  to  r.  H.  LA 
BAUME,  Agrl.  and  Indl.  Agt.,  Norfolk  & Western 
Ky 


For  your  farm,  ranch,  home,  or  business,  no 
matter  what  it  is  worth,  or  in  what  town, 
state  or  territory  it  is  located.  Our 
facilities  are  such  that  we  can 
sell  it,  and  sell  it  quickly. 

Many  years  of  experience  in  the  real  estate  business,  together  with  our 
extensive  advertising  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  enables  us  toquickly  fur- 
nish cash  buyers.  Besides,  we  have  special  representatives  throughout  the 
country  and  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  who  are  at  all  times  working  in 
connection  with  us.  Through  our  special  facilities,  combined  with  our 
thorough  system  of  advertising,  we  get  quick  results,  and  in  order  to  meet 
the  heavy  demand  upon  us  by  people  who  want  to  buy  we  must  have  more 
property  listed  with  us  at  this  time. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A QUICK  SALE  FOR  CASH? 

Then  list  your  property  with  us  at  once.  It  matters  not  what  kind  of  property  you  have,  whether 
large  or  small,  what  it  is  worth  or  wheie  locaied — if  you  want  it  sold  quickly,  write  us.  giving  a 
brief  descrip!  ion  of  what  you  have  for  sale,  with  your  lowest  cash  price.  Upon  receipt  of  your 
letter  we  will  immediately  write  you,  telling  you  how  andwhywe  can  quickly  sell  yourprop- 
erty,  together  with  our  terms  for  selling  it.  Do  not  wait  but  write  today. 


TO  YOU  WHO  WANT  TO  BUY 


If  you  want  to  buy  a farm,  ranch,  home,  business,  or  property  of  any  bind,  anywhere,  tell  us 
what  you  want  and  where  you  want  it.  We  can  satisfactorily  fill  your  requirements,  do  It 
promptly,  and  save  you  time  and  money.  Furthermore,  should  you  buy  a property  through  us, 
and  at  any  time  within  one  year  you  find  that  It  Is  not  just  what  you  want,  we  will  re-sell  It  for  you 
and  not  charge  you  one  cent  for  our  services.  Write  us  your  wants  today. 


N.  R.  JOHNSON  & CO. 


520  BANK  OF  COMMERCE  BLDG. 
KANSAS  CITY,  M0. 
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! Discussion  of  the  Value  of 
“ Pedigree  ” Nursery  Stock 


The  following  Is  an  abstract  of  a 
talk  made  before  the  Michigan  State 
Horticultural  Society  by  S.  W.  Fletch- 
er, professor  of  horticulture  in  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College: 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  about 
pedigree  nursery  stock.  How  much  is 
there  in  the  idea?  There  are  some 
people  who  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  is  possible  and  practicable  to 
breed  fruit  trees  with  as  much  defi- 
niteness of  results  as  is  secured  in  the 
breeding  of  farm  animals.  Of  course 
this  is  impossible.  We  can  put  a cow 
into  the  stable  and  her  food  and  the 
conditions  under  which  she  lives  are 
very  largely  under  our  control.  But 
plants  are  subject  to  endless  fluctua- 
tions of  soil,  temperature,  moisture, 
none  of  which  it  is  within  our  power 
to  control,  except  to  a very  limited  ex- 
tent. Moreover,  an  animal  is  one  in- 
dividual, a plant  is  many  individuals — 
each  bud  is  distinct  from  all  the  oth- 
ers. There  certainly  is  something  in 
the  pedigree  idea,  else  the  outlook  for 
the  improvement  of  our  fruits  would 
not  be  bright;  but  certainly  the  re- 
sults are  not  nearly  as  predictable  as 
is  possible  of  animal  breeding. 

What  Is  a “Pedigree  Plant?” 

A pedigree  plant  is  one  whose  pa- 
rentage and  ancestry  are  known.  As 
applied  to  fruit  trees  the  word  is  com- 
monly considered  to  mean  a tree 
which  was  propagated  from  a bearing 
tree  having  an  exceptionally  good  rec- 
ord for  producing  large  crops  of  choice 
fruit.  The  pedigree  idea  rests  upon 
the  most  important  principle  of  plant 
breeding — that  of  selection.  If  the 
farmer  finds  that  it  pavs  to  select 
the  best  ears  of  corn  for  seed,  if  the 
florist  finds  that  it  pays  to  take  cut- 
tings from  the  plants  that  bloom  most 
abundantly,  if  the  gardener  finds  that 
it  pays  to  save  seed  from  his  best 
melons — then  there  should  be  some- 
thing in  the  pedigree  idea  when  ap- 
plied to  nursery  stock.  No  one  dis- 
putes the  importance  of  selecting  de- 
sirable parents  in  the  propagation  of 
flowers,  vegetables  and  field  crops. 
No  one  disputes  that,  theoretically  at 
least,  there  should  also  be  a similar 
advantage  in  the  propagation  of  fruit 
trees.  There  are  many,  however,  who 
say  that  practically  it  amounts  to  lit- 
tle, and  there  are  some  who  are  as 
radical  the  other  way.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  so  little  exact  experimental 
evidence  is  available  upon  such  an  im- 
portant point. 

What  Nurserymen  Think  of  It. 

Recently  I submitted  this  question 
to  a number  of  the  most  prominent 
nurserymen  of  the  country:  “How 

much  is  there  in  the  pedigree  idea 
fro  mthe  nurseryman’t  point  of  view?” 
The  replies  were  frank,  although  sea- 
soned, in  a few  cases,  with  something 
of  prejudice  and  trade  jealousy.  Of 
fifty-five  nurserymen  who  expressed 
their  views  on  the  subject  thirty  had 
no  faith  whatever  in  the  so-called  ped- 
igree idea,  as  applied  to  nursery  stock, 
and  saw  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  continue  propagating  from  the 
lvursery  row.  Nineteen  believed  that 
the  principle  is  right,  but  only  eleven 
of  the  nineteen  practice  it  in  propa- 
gating their  own  stock.  Seven  of 
these  propagate  each  year  from  the 
best  bearing  trees,  and  four  propa- 
gate from  bearing  trees  every  two  to 
five  years.  Six  nurserymen  were  un- 
decided as  to  whether  or  not  propagat" 
ing  from  the  best  bearing  trees  gives 
superior  stock. 

These  are  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  best  nurserymen  in  the  country, 
leaders  in  their  profession.  They 
ought  to  carry  much  weight  It  will 
be  said  that  self-interest  may  have  dic- 
tated some  of  the  replies,  since  it  is 
manifestly  cheaper  and  easier  for  the 
nurseryman  to  propagate  from  the 
nursery  row  than  from  bearing  trees. 
Yet  I am  sure  that  most  of  the  nur- 
serymen whose  views  I have  sum- 
marized would  not  brand  the  pedigree 
idea  merely  for  personal  advantage. 
The  best  interests  of  the  nurseryman 
are  so  closely  allied  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  growers  whom  they  serve 
that  only  the  short-sighted  nursery- 
men would  continue  to  practice  what 
had  been  proved  to  be  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  his  customers.  Most 
of  these  men  honestly  believe  that 
propagating  from  the  best  bearing 
trees  does  not  give  trees  superior  in 


fruit  bearing  to  that  propagated  from 
the  nursery  row.  They  would  be  wiil- 
ing  to  adopt  the  former  method  if  it 
were  conclusively  shown  that  it  is 
enough  superior  to  warrant  the  extra 
trouble.  The  reasons  given  by  the 
nurserymen  for  not  propagating  from 
bearing  trees  may  be  classifed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Reasons  Why  It  Does  Not  Fay. 

1.  "The  trees  are  not  as  thrifty.” 
One  would  naturally  expect  that  stock 
propagated  trom  young,  vigorous 
trees  in  the  nursery  row  would  be 
more  thrilty  than  stock  propagated 
from  trees  that  have  been  weakened 
and  checked  in  growth  somewhat  by 
heavy  fruit  bearing.  Some  people 
buy  nursery  stock  on  its  looks,  as 
some  people  buy  fruit  on  its  looks. 
The  quality  that  is  in  the  stock,  or 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  ought 
to  count  for  more  than  looks.  Yet 
the  majority  of  people  demand  lutty, 
clean-looking  stock,  regardless  of 
what  is  behind  it,  and  nurserymen 
meet  this  demand. 

2.  “I  am  selling  nursery  stock  now 
in  the  same  places  where  I have  been 
selling  stock  for  forty  years.  All  my 
stock  has  been  propagated  from  the 
nursery  row.  If  there  is  anything  in 
the  idea  it  would  show  in  these  old 
trees,  yet  I have  had  no  complaints 
about  their  not  being  productive.” 
A few  nurserymen  report  that  they 
propagated  certain  lots  of  stock  from 
excellent  bearing  trees,  and  kept 
track  of  these  when  they  were  sent  to 
various  parts  of  the  country.  When 
they  came  into  bearing  they  did  not 
prove  to  be  superior  in  any  way  to 
ordinary  nursery  stock.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  such  evi- 
dence as  this  is  too  fragmentary  and 
incomplete  to  warrant  the  broad  gen- 
eralization that  it  does  not  pay  to 
propagate  from  the  best  bearing 
trees. 

3.  “Insects  and  diseases  are  more 
common  on  bearing  then  on  nursery 
trees,  so  there  is  more  danger  of 
spreading  them  by  propagating  from 
old  trees.”  I doubt  if  this  reason 
has  influenced  nurserymen  to  any 
considerable  extent. 

4.  “It  is  t"'  inconvenient  and 
does  not  pay.  Few  bearing  trees  make 
good  propagating  wood.  I propagate 
1,000,000  peach  trees  a year.  I 
should  have  to  get  a few  cents  more 
for  each  tree  than  I do  now  if  I fol- 
lowed this  practice,  and  people  will 
not  give  any  more  for  such  trees 
than  for  ordinary  stock.”  Now  we 
are  getting  at  the  more  important 
reasons. 

5.  “When  buds  are  taken  from 
bearing  trees  a large  proportion  of 
them,  especially  of  peach  and  plum, 
are  fruit  buds,  and  do  not  take;  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  this.” 

6.  “I  believe  the  idea  is  all  right, 
but  it  is  not  practicable  in  a large 
nursery.  I would  have  to  get  more 
for  such  trees,  and  the  majority  of 
buyers  consider  only  cheapness,  not 
quality.” 

The  Demand  for  Cheap  Trees. 

Here  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole 
matter,  in  my  opinion.  I believe  that 
two-thirds  of  the  nurserymen  of  the 
country  really  think  that  the  best 
stock  is  that  which  is  propagated 
from  excellent  bearing  trees;  but  the 
inconvenience  and  the  unprofitable- 
ness of  the  practice  condemns  it  fn 
their  sight.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  pedigree  idea 
as  that  there  is  no  profit  in  it,  under 
present  conditions.  There  is  no 
profit  in  it  because  most  buyers  of 
nursery  stock  are  not  discriminating 
enough  to  measure  the  value  of  a tree 
by  what  it  can  produce,  instead  of  by 
what  it  costs.  The  demand  for  cheap 
trees  is  a heavy  brake  on  the  im- 
provement of  our  fruits  and  the  bet- 
terment of  our  orchards.  Nursery- 
men will  continue  in  the  old  way  un- 
til growers  demand  better  stock  and 
are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

A Compromise  Method. 

A few  nurserymen  have  adopted  a 
plan  that  commends  itself  to  me  as 
being  a rational  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. It  is  unquestionably  true  that 
in  a large  nursery  there  is  often  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  getting  enough 
propagating  wood.  Bearing  trees, 
especially  the  exceptionally  prolific 
trees  that  we  wish  to  perpetuate,  are 
apt  to  make  a slow  growth  on  the 
bearing  limbs,  and,  of  course,  suckers 
should  not  be  used.  If  the  nursery- 
man could  get  propagating  wood 
from  bearing  trees  as  easily  as  he  can 


lrom  nursery  trees,  I doubt  not  that 
most  or  inem  wouid  go  to  nearing 
trees  for  wood,  borne  nurserymen  nud 
a tew  trees  eacn  year  ui.e-t  trom  de- 
siraule  bearing  trees.  The  next  and 
tne  succeeumg  years  they  get  propa- 
gating wood  trom  tnese  nursery 
trees.  This  is  repeated  lrom  year  to 
year,  so  tnat  the  nursery  stock  sent 
out  is  nut  one  or  two  generations  re- 
moved from  bearing  trees.  Otners 
propagate  trom  the  nursery  row  tor 
tnree  or  four  generations  before  go- 
ing nack  to  nearing  uees.  'inis  prac- 
tice is  followed  with  peach  more  man 
wnh  otner  fruits,  wnicn  are  mostly 
propagated  lrom  trees  removed  for 
an  inaennite  number  of  generations 
lrom  nearing  trees.  There  aie  sev- 
eral advantages  in  the  piant  or  going 
back  to  nearing  trees  every  two  or 
three  generations: 

1.  The  chief  difficulty  in  propa- 
gating from  bearing  trees — that  of 
getting  enough  good  wood — is  re- 
moved. 

2.  The  trees  tend  to  come  into 
bearing  earlier.  Twelve  nur-er/men 
volunteered  the  statement  that  con- 
stant propagating  from  the  nursery 
row  makes  tne  trees  tardy  in  bearing. 
1 believe  there  is  a good  deal  in  this. 
Nowadays  we  are  not  content  to  wait 
thirteen  years  for  Spy  to  bear;  we 
want  apples  in  profitable  bearing  at 
seven  years,  and  earlier  if  possible. 

3.  The  nurseryman  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  a check  on  his  stock, 
so  that  it  will  come  true  to  name. 
Where  the  stock  is  propagated  from 
the  nursery  row  for  many  generations, 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  veriiica- 
tion  until  the  customers’  trees  come 
into  bearing.  This  is  the  source  of  a 
large  part  of  the  trouble  between 
nurserymen  and  growers  about  “trees 
not  coming  true  to  name.” 

4.  The  advantages  of  superior  par- 
entage for  the  trees  may  be  secured. 
Many  nurserymen  have  been  practic- 
ing some  such  plan  as  this  to  their 
entire  satisfaction,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  their  patrons. 

The  Gist  of  the  Matter. 

How  much  is  there  in  the  pedigree 
idea  as  applied  to  nursery  stock?  I 
believe  that  there  is  just  as  much  in 
it  as  there  is  when  applied  to  the 
propagation  of  garden  vegetables, 
florist  plants  or  field  crops;  but  since 
the  generations  are  farther  apart,  the 
results  are  slower  to  appear.  If  all 
other  plants  are  being  improved  by 
selection,  and  the  improvements  are 
handed  down  to  their  offspring,  why 
not  the  fruit  growers’  plants?  Some 
people  argue  that  the  cases  are  dif- 
ferent; thaj.  there  can  be  no  improve- 
ment by  selection  in  plants  that  are 
propagated  not  by  seed,  but  merely 
by  dividing  up  the  old  plant.  How, 
then,  does  the  florist  get  better  car- 
nations, chrysanthemums,  roses,  by 
merely  taking  cuttings  from  his  best 
plants?  It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
have  so  little  conclusive  evidence  on 
this  subject,  as  regards  fruit  trees, 
resulting  from  careful  experiments, 
and  that  most  of  our  conclusions  must 
be  based  only  on  general  observation. 
I am  quite  satisfied  that  several,  per- 
haps many,  generations  of  trees  prop- 
agated from  the  nursery  row  may  in- 
tervene from  the  original  bearing 
parent  without  seriously  reducing  the 
fruit-bearing  value  of  the  nursery 
stock — but  I am  also  satisfied  that  it 
is  usually  safer  and  always  better  to 
go  to  bearing  trees  for  buds,  if  noc 
every  year,  then  at  least  every  two  or 
three  years.  The  expediency  of  this 
practice  is  an  entirely  different  mat- 
ter; such  trees  may  cost  more,  but 
they  ought  to  be  worth  more. 

There  have  been  grievous  frauds 
committed  in  the  name  of  pedigree 
stock.  Much  of  the  stock  sent  out  as 
such  has  been  no  better  than  ordinary 
stock;  in  fact  has  been  ordinary  stock. 
This  has  tended  to  bring  the  practice 
and  the  name  into  disrepute.  But  the 
principle  is  true,  however  imperfect- 
ly applied.  The  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  improvement  of  our  fruits 
is  through  selection — to  which  some 
people  have  chosen  to  apply  the  term 
“pedigree.”  In  my  opinion  the  word 
is  a great  misnomer.  It  can  never  be 
used  in  plant  breeding  with  anything 
like  the  same  degree  of  definiteness 
as  it  can  in  animal  breeding.  “Se- 
lected stock”  expresses  the  idea  -and 
describes  the  practice  much  better 
than  "pedigree.”  Most  every  suc- 
cessful nurseryman  does  more  or  less 
selection,  although  but  few  of  them 
use  the  word  pedigree  to  describe  it. 
I should  like  to  see  this  society  put  on 
record  in  some  definite  way  as  favor- 
ing and  encouraging  the  greatest  of 


all  the  principles  of  plant  breeding  as 
applied  to  the  propagation  of  plants — 
the  selection  of  the  best  to  be  the 
parents  of  another  generation. 

it 

Unusual  Offer  on  tile  American  Manure 
Spreader. 

A very  unusual  offer  is  being  made  by  the 
American  Harrow  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  on 
tfteir  1306  American  Manure  Spreader,  de- 
tails of  which  will  be  found  in  an  adver- 
tisement on  page  22  of  this  issue. 

The  claims  made  by  these  people  for  their 
spreaders  are  very  broad  and  seem  to  be  ex- 
cellently well  founded.  Among  other  things, 
iney  state  that  their  spreader  will  break 
up,  pulverize  and  spread  manure  so  that  it 
will  mix  with  the  soil  easily,  and  that  it 
thus  doubles  the  fertilizing  value  of  every 
bit  of  manure  put  upon  a piece  of  land. 

Then  the  construction  of  these  American 
Spreaders  is  such  that  they  are  operated 
easily  and  with  the  least  possible  effort  of 
team  or  driver. 

There  are  no  cogs,  gear  wheels  or  clutches 
to  break  or  make  heavy  draft.  Work  goes 
on  evenly  and  smoothly  in  the  field  and  on 
the  road  the  spreauing  apparatus  is  idle, 
so  that  the  load  is  then  the  only  burden 
upon  the  horses.  Thus  all  useless  labor  or 
unnecessary  work  for  your  team  is  avoided. 

The  special  selling  plan  of  the  American 
Harrow  Co.  provides  for  a month's  free  trial 
use  of  their  Manure  Spreaders  with  the  priv^ 
ilege  of  returning  it  at  the  end  of  that  time 
if  not  found  exactly  as  represented.  The 
maker  even  agrees  to  pay  the  freight 
charges. 

This  is  certainly  a most  liberal  and  gener- 
ous offer  and  those  not  already  convinced 
of  the  utility  and  value  of  a Manure 
Spreader  on  the  farm,  and  desirous  of  in- 
vestigating, will  probably  take  advantage  of 
this  unusual  opportunity. 

The  American  Harrow  Co.  owns  its  own 
immense  factories,  has  an  ample  capital 
and  is  in  every  way  capable  of  fulfilling  any 
promises  it  makes.  Their  offer  will  unques- 
tionably be  made  good  and  those  interested 
in  the  purchase  of  a Manure  Spreader  for 
this  season’s  work  will  do  well  to  read  the 
advertisement  with  care  and  and  note  all 
its  points  of  advantage  to  them. 

The  proper  distribution  of  fertilizer  on  a 
farm,  and  especially  that  produced  at  home 
— the  farm  manure — is  deserving  of  most 
careful  attention  and  study.  Government 
statistics  show  that  the  manure  crop  rightly 
used  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  produced 
by  stock  raisers.  And,  if  this  can  be  turned 
to  better  account  or  increased  in  value  for 
the  soil  by  proper  handling,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  owner.  The  effect  will  he 
seen  in  increased  crops  and  higher  prices  for 
all  products  of  the  land.  If  then,  the  Manure 
Spreader  will  achieve  such  ends,  it  is  not 
only  a help,  but  it  is  a necessity  for  every 
up-todate  farmer  alive  to  his  own  interests. 

Write  for  full  particulars  of  sales  plan  and 
Manure  Spreader  Catalogue  to  the  American 
Harrow  Co.,  58  Hastings  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


City  Improvements  on  the  Farm. 

When  a farmer  can  buy  a galvanized 
steel  wind  mill  for  $14  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  be  without  modern  improve- 
ments in  his  home — bathroom,  closet,  run- 
ning water  in  kitchen,  etc. 

This  windmill  is  manufactured  by  the  Cur- 
rie Windmill  Company,  603  Seventh  Street, 
Topeka,  Kansas.  They  are  sending  their 
catalogue  free  to  all  the  readers  of  this 
journal  who  ask  for  it.  It  tells  all  about 
the  several  sizes  and  styles  of  windmills  they 
make  and  will  answer  many  of  your  ques- 
tions without  further  correspondence. 

The  Currie  Company  make  also  a $10.00 
sweep  grinder  so  popular  with  farmers.  The 
progressive  farmer  should  always  have  a 
feed  grinder  at  hand.  This  $10  machine  will 
grind  a large  amount  of  feed  with  little  or 
no  fatigue  to  horses.  It  is  a great  time 
and  hard  work  saver.  The  catalog  mention- 
ed above  also  answers  questions  on  the  feed 
grinder  question. 

A clean-shaved  face  looks  better  than  a 
beard  and  it’s  more  comfortable.  But  this 
holds  true  only  when  you  use  a real  shav- 
ing soap  such  as  “Williams.”  The  strong, 
dirt-killing  ingredients  of  common  and  laun- 
dry soap  make  your  face  ugly  with  pimples 
and  redness,  and  leave  you  about  as  com- 
fortable as  a heifer  that’s  run  foul  of  a 
barbed  wire  fence.  Find  The  J.  B.  Williams 
Company’s  offer  in  another  column  and  learn 
the  luxury  of  a perfect  shave  with  “the  only 
real  shaving  soap.” 


GRAND 

ISLAND 

ROUTE 

Double  DaJly  Service 


with  new  80-foot,  Acetylene  Gas-Lighted 
Pullman  Chair  Cars  (seats  free),  and  Stand- 
ard Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars,  on  night 
trains  and  Pullman  High-Back  Seat  Coaches 
on  day  trains,  between  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.:  Hiawatha,  Seneca,  Marysville, 
Kan.,  Fairbury,  Fairfield,  Hastings  and 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Connections  made  at  Kansas  City  for  all 
points  East,  South  and  West. 

At  Grand  Island  direct  connections  are 
made  with  Union  Pacific  fast  trains  for  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Through 
Berth  Tickets  Sold. 

S.  U.  ADSIT, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


A beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton 

Red  Raspberry 

and  our  strawberry  catalog  of  valu- 
able information  about  varieties 
with  instructions  for  beginners. 

Free  to  all. 

THE  FLANSBURCH  & POTTER  CO., 

Leslie,  Michigan. 

Cider  and  Wine 
Presses 

Hand  and  Potver.  Man- 
Free  Catalog  ufactured  by 

THE  G.  J.  EMENT  CO.,  Pulton,  N.  Y. 
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Importance  of  Good  Seed  Corn. 

Within  the  past  few  years  a new  gospel 
has  been  preached:  The  gospel  of  selected 

seed  corn.  It  has  been  well  demonstrated 
that  if  the  proper  care  Is  exercised  in  select- 
ing seed  corn  the  yield  of  this  cereal  can 
be  Increased  very  materially  without  extra 
expense  or  labor.  Not  every  one  knows  how 
to  select  seed  corn,  but  among  those  who 
have  been  successful  is  Henry  Field,  of  Shen- 
andoah, la.  Mr.  Field  early  appreciated  the 
value  of  good  seed  corn,  and  supplied  it  to 
his  customers.  And  in  order  that  they  might 
know  that  the  seed  he  furnished  them  came 
from  good  ears  of  corn,  he  originated  the 
plan  of  shipping  the  corn  in  the  ear,  in 
crates — hence  he  is  known  as  “the  ear-seed- 
corn”  man. 


has  especially  atracted  our  atentlon  as  it 
contains  many  deserptions  of  improved  va- 
rieties of  corn,  oats,  field  seeds,  etc.  The 
entire  book  is  written  in  such  a practical 
way  that  we  are  convinced  that  it  will  prove 
of  much  benefit  to  farmers,  gardeners  and 
flower  lovers  everywhere.  The  publishers 
Inform  us  that  they  will  be  glad  to  send 
a copy  of  same  free  to  any  of  our  readers 
who  request  it. — Iowa  Homestead. 

Horticultural  Supplies  of  All  Kinds. 

On  page  2 of  this  issue  will  be  found  the 
advertisement  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Seed 
Store,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  calling  attention  to 
the  stock  of  horticultural  supplies  carried 
by  this  firm.  It  should  be  stated  that  this 
f*rrr<  hoc  hnon  ontlr^iv  ri'orean  ized  since  its 


^ne,  located  as  it  is.  in  the  center  of  one 
</f  the  greatest  strawberry  sections  in  the 
United  States.  On  this  account,  the  cata- 
logue is  always  interesting  and  helpful,  and 
the  one  for  the  present  season  is  no  excep- 
tion. The  catalogue  describes  most  of  the 
old  sorts,  and  also  lists  some  of  the  newer 
sorts,  such  as  Cardinal,  Arizona,  etc.  Fruit- 
Grower  readers  should  see  the  advertisement 
of  this  company  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and 
send  at  once  for  a copy  of  the  catalogue. 
Please  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  you 
write. 


Tne  accompanying  cut  shows  a cross- 
section  of  one  of  the  ears  which  Mr.  Field 
uses  in  filling  orders.  Note  the  depth  of 
grain.  And  if  the  corn  is  purchased  in  the 
ear,  you  may  know  that  the  tips  and  butts 
are  all  right,  too. 

In  addition  to  handling  seed  corn,  Mr. 
Field  handles  a full  line  of  all  other  seeds. 
His  advertisements  appear  in  this  issue  of 
The  Fruit-Grower,  and  his  catalogue  is  free 
for  the  asking.  Write  him  today,  tell  him 
your  troubles,  and  perhaps  he  can  help  you. 
He  can  certainly  furnish  good  seeds — and 
that  is  a good  start  toward  making  a crop. 
Address  Henry  Field,  Box  15,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 

M.  M.  Johnson’s  Catalogue. 

The  catalogue  oi  the  M.  un.  juiinson  Co., 
Clay  teenier,  *\eb.,  is  iaiger  and  much  moie 
pi’etenciuus  this  >eai'  thu.il  usual.  1 his  cat- 
alogue, as  is  wen  Known,  desenoes  the  ’ Old 
'nasty”  nne  of  incuuaiois  and  oooKiets  and 
tens  about  the  pcisons  who  use  thorn.  l he 
booK  is  written  uy  iv±.  ivi.  Johnson  liimseii, 
who  has  ah  oiigmai  way  ox  saving  tilings 
winch  manes  the  uook  veiy  interesting  read- 
ing, ana  tins  >ear  s catalogue  lias  many 
pages  not  uevoteu  so  much  to  teiniig  auout 
his  own  goous,  as  they  are  to  teimig  wnat 
Mr.  joiinson  thinas  aoout  certain  leatures 
oi  the  nicuoaior  ousniess. 

Another  ieature  oi  tne  Johnson  catalogues 
has  a* ways  ueeii  me  illustrations.  Mr.  John- 
son is  a Missourian,  and  tneierore  beneves  in 
"showing’'  tilings;  as  a result,  Ins  catalogue 
is  lull  of  illustrations  showing  oid  i rusty 
incubators  in  use  in  ail  parts  oi  the  counuy. 
'this  > ears  booK  is  especially  noiaui*i  lor  the 
number  oi  its  illustrations. 

While  Mr.  Johnson  is  original,  his  orig- 
inality aione  wouid  not  niaue  a good  cata- 
logue; and  while  the  nlustiations  are  lieip- 
fui,  they  would  not  be  suiiicient  in  ihein- 
seives  to  give  the  catalogue  a wide  circula- 
tion. But  with  Mr.  Jonnsons  personality 
and  with  the  illustrations,  and  with  tne 
sound,  common  sense  which  the  boon,  con- 
tains— with  all  this  comoined,  the  catalogue 
is  a good  one,  and  ougni  to  nave  a wide 
circulation.  Fruit-Grower  readers  can  get 
copies  tree  by  addressing  the  M.  M.  John- 
son L/O.,  Clay  Center,  j.\eo.,  mentioning  me 
Fruit-Grower  when  you  write. 

Puli  Out  the  Stumps. 

Stumps  left  stanuing  in  the  ueld  are  ex- 
pensive luxuries.  they  are  not  sightly,  but 
that  is  the  least  consideration.  i hey  matte 
the  land  hard  to  worn,  being  trying  on  uoih 
man  and  team.  But  the  worst  ieature  is 
the  waste.  ihe  taae  up  so  much  of  the 
land,  and  the  very  best  land  of  tne 
field.  By  doing  just  a little  figur- 
ing, any  farmer  with  a stump  field  can 
determine  that  he  is  out  of  pocKet  a good 
*nm  in  cash  or  its  equivalent  each  year  by 
•tting  the  stumps  stand.  This  waste  is 
-ntireiy  unnecessary.  With  the  modern 
appliances  manufactured  by  the  Milne  Mfg. 
;o.  of  Monmouth,  111.,  for  doing  just  this 
*ind  of  work,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  clear 
a piece  of  stumpy  ground.  Their  Combination 
Stump  Fuller  which  can  be  anchored  by 
itself  or  to  near-by  stumps,  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  machinery.  A man,  boy,  and  team 
can  accomplish  wonders  with  it  in  a short 
time.  There  are  many  idle  days  that  might 
profitably  be  devoted  to  this  work,  if  the 
machine  were  on  hand,  in  the  shed,  the 
work  would  actually  be  done.  We  consider 
it  a much  better  investment  for  the  man  on 
a stump  farm  than  any  other  appliances 
that  ciass  of  farmers  are  buying,  certainly 
it  would  muen  more  than  return  its  cost  the 
first  year,  and  the  time  of  operating  it 
would  not  be  missed  either.  This  Combina- 
tion Puller  is  advertised  elsewhere  in  this 
paper.  The  Milne  people  will  be  glad  to 
correspond  with  any  one  Interested. 

Corn  Growing  and  Intense  Cultivation  is 
the  title  of  a new  book  Just  issued  by  J.  B. 
Armstrong,  160  pages,  and  100  different  sub- 
jects. It  tells  you  how  to  select  seed,  how 
to  keep  it,  and  how  to  prepare  the  ground 
and  all  the  new  methods  of  growing  large 
crops.  It  is  the  strongest  indorsed  book  ever 
published  on  agriculture.  Price  by  mail,  75 
cents. 

“About  this  time,”  as  the  Almanac  says, 
look  out  for  seed  catalogues,  and  the  first  of 
iiie  season  to  reach  our  desk  Is  form  the  old 
reliable  Iowa  Seed  Company  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  It  Is  a large  book  Illustrating  and  de- 
scribing hundreds  of  the  most  desirable  va- 
rieties of  farm,  garden  and  flower  seeds, 
plants,  etc.,  including  all  the  most  desriable 
novelties  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Quite  a number  of  the  most  important  items 
are  shown  in  their  natural  colors  and  the 
front  cover  Illustrates  a cluster  of  the  most 
beautiful  roses.  The  farm  seed  department 


advertisements  appeared  in  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er columns  several  years  ago,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen at  the  head  of  the  concern  now  are 
experienced  and  qualified  to  handle  the  busi- 
ness satisfactorily. 

The  Missouri  Valley  Seed  Store  would  call 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  has  a 
full  line  of  the  spray  pumps  manufactured 
by  the  Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  of  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  Another  line  which  will  especially 
appeal  to  Fruit-Grower  readers  is  the  stock 
of  arsenate  of  lead.  This  new  insecticide, 
as  is  generally  known,  has  come  into  use 
within  the  past  few  years,  and  those  per- 
sons who  have  used  it  are  very  much  pleased 
with  results.  Arsenate  of  lead  remains  in 
suspension  perfectly,  without  the  violent 
agitation  necessary  to  keep  paris  green  In 
suspension;  another  point  in  its  favor  is  that 
it  will  not  burn  the  foliage  of  trees,  no 
lime  being  required;  still  another  advantage 
is  that  it  sticks  to  the  foliage  even  during 
periods  of  severe  rains. 

Western  growers,  therefore,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated that  the  Missouri  Valley  Seed 
Store,  St.  Joseph,  is  prepared  to  fill  their 
orders  on  short  notice.  The  same  is  true 
wtih  regard  to  pumps,  strainers  and  other 
horticultural  supplies,  including  spraying 
chemicals  of  all  kinds. 

In  addition  to  its  horticultural  line,  this 
firm  carries  a full  line  of  seeds  and  poultry 
supplies,  and  will  send  illustrated  catalogue 
free  upon  application.  Address  Missouri 
Valley  Seed  Store,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  mention- 
ing the  Fruit-Grower. 


Eggs  in  Winter. 

One  expert  says:  “There  are  several  ways 

to  secure  eggs  in  winter.  However,  there  is 
no  cheaper  way  than  by  feeding  green  bone. 
Use  a mash  for  an  evening  meal;  during  the 
dav  feed  wheat  in  litter,  thus  making  hens 
work  for  it.  Feed  twice  a week  all  the 
fresh  ground  bone  they  will  clean  up;  give 
them  comfortable  quarters  to  roost  in,  and 
my  word  for  it,  you  will  get  eggs  when  eggs 
are  high.” 

That’s  a very  simple  receipt  proven  times 
without  number,  and  the  fact  is  just  as  well 
established  that  anyone  with  ten  or  more 
hens  needs  a bone  cutter  with  which  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  bone  fresh  as  they  feed  it. 

The  Dandy  Green  Bone  Cutter,  made  by 
the  Stratton  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Erie,  Pa., 
will  help  you  to  get  eggs  in  winter.  It’s  a 
machine  that  you  really  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  if  you  raise  poultry  for  profit.  Green 
bone  is  a cheap  feed,  good  for  every  fowl 
in  your  flock.  It’s  cheap  because  the  bone 
from  which  you  prepare  it  costs  yoi^  noth- 
ing, the  machine  prepares  it  for  feeding  in  a 
verv  few  moments,  requiring  but  little  effort 
to  operate  it,  and  the  increase  in  the  egg 
supply  quickly  pays  back  the  cost  of  the 
machine. 

In  another  column  of  this  paper  is  an  ad- 
vertisement for  the  Dandy  Green  Bone  Cut- 
ter, telling  how  they  send  it  on  15  days’ 
free  trial,  also  offering  to  send  free  a beau- 
tiful catalogue  full  of  valuable  suggestions 
on  feeding.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  thjt 
manufacturers  for  the  catalogue  and  to  order 
a machine  on  trial.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  advantages  of  feeding  green  bone 
and  the  15  uays’  trial  enables  you  to  find 
out  the  many  good  qualities  of  the  machine 
before  you  ned  buy  it.  Kindly  mention  this 
paper  when  you  write. 


Save  Time  and  Labor  in  the  Garden. 

One  of  the  objections  which  some  p<  - 
urge  against  making  a garden  is  that 
so  requires  “too  much^puttering  around,  and 
it  takes  too  much  time  and  labor  to  keep 
the  garden  in  good  condition.”  To  all  per- 
sons who  have  urged  these  objections  we 
would  urge  the  consideration  of  the  use  of 
up-to-date  appliances  in  the  garden,  and 
then  there  will  not  be  so  much  of  this  ob- 
jectionable work. 

In  the  first  place,  plant  the  garden  in  long, 
straight  rows — avoid  the  small  “beds”  which 
are  still  in  use  among  some  persons.  When 
the  vegetables  are  planted  in  long,  straight 
rows,  with  plenty  of  space  between  the  rows, 
then  one  can  use  a wheel  hoe.  The  Bate- 
man Mfg.  Co.,  Box  506,  Grenloch,  N.  J., 
make  an  exceptionally  good  wheel  hoe,  which 


Gage  County  Nurseries,  Beatrice,  Neb. 

This  nursery  firm  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  Mr.  P.  L.  Bower  t.o  the 
firm,  the  firm  name  now  being  Gage  & 
Bower.  Having  done  a good  business  for 
many  years,  the  firm  now  naturally  expects 
a larger  trade  than  heretofore,  on  accouni 
of  the  wider  acquaintance  of  the  members 
of  the  firm.  This  nursery  carries  a full  line 
of  nursery  stock,  all  of  which  is  described 
in  the  annual  catalogue,  which  is  free  for 
the  asking.  Where  orders  amount  to  $10 
or  more,  freight  will  be  prepaid,  and  with 
this  offer  before  them,  Fruit-Grower  readers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  may  profit- 
ably consult  this  catalogue.  Mention  The 
Fruit-Grower  when  writing. 


can  also  be  used  as  a drill,  only  a few  mo- 
ments being  required  to  make  the  change. 
By  using  this  drill  to  plant  beans,  peas,  etc., 
gnd  then  changing  to  a wheel  hoe  to  culti- 
vate the  plants,  the  drudgery  of  the  garden 
work  will  be  avoided.  Don’t  make  the  mis- 
take of  assuming  that  these  drills  are  good 
for  only  small  gardens — they  are  suitable  for 
large  ones  as  well,  and  the  wheel  hoes  can 
be  us^d  to  advantage  among  many  kinds 
of  crops.  ^ i 

Besides  these  garden  tools  the  Bateman 
Mfg.  Co.  makes  a full  line  of  cultivators — - 
the  “Iron  Age”  line — for  all  purposes.  The 
entire  line  is  described  in  its  handsome  cata- 
lougue  for  1906,  which  will  be  sent  free  to 
those  who  ask  for  same.  Send  today,  and 
get  in  shape  to  make  and  care  for  a good 
garden  this  year.  Address  Bateman  Mfg 
Co.,  Box  506,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Wholesale  Price  List  for  Nurserymen. 

The  Shenandoah  Nurseries,  D.  S.  Lake, 
proprietor,  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  has  issued  a 
very  neai  wholesale  price  list  which  will  be 
sent  free  to  nurserymen  who  apply  for  same. 
The  price  list  quotes  prices  on  apple  grafts 
of  all  kinds,  apple  seedlings,  foresttree 
seedlings,  etc. 


Clarinda  Nurseries,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  printed  the  cata- 
logue of  the  above  nurseries,  of  which  l^lr. 
Lewis  Annan  is  proprietor,  and  it  is  now 
ready  for  mailing.  Mr.  Annan  has  a very 
neat  catalogue,  describing  a full  line  of  nur- 


The  above  illustration  represents  “Rate- 
kin’s  Extra  Early,”  which  is  said  to  be  fully 
a week  to  10  days  earlier  than  the  Ohio’s 
and  one  of  the  most  prolific  varieties 
grown.  This  new  variety  was  originated  and 
reared  from  seed  pods,  by  them  six  years 
ago,  since  which  they  have  made  it  their 
leader  over  all  the  earliest  varieties  grown. 
They  have  these  potatoes  grown  under  spe- 
cial contract,  as  they  do  all  their  potato 
seed  stock,  in  the  Red  River  Valley  of  the 
Northwest.  In  fact.  Seed  Potatoes  are  one 
of  their  leading  specialties,  and  it  Is  a we’l- 
known  fact  that  there  is  no  crop  that  de- 
teriorates as  quickly  as  potatoes  when  grown 
in  the  same  place  any  length  of  time.  It 
will  pay  every  potato-grower  who  reads  this 
to  send  for  their  new  1906  catalogue  just 
issued  by  the  Ratekin  Seed  House.  In  it  will 
be  found  full  descriptions  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  potatoes  as  well  as  every  seed 
and  crop  that  grows.  It  Is  one  of  the  fin- 
est, if  not  the  finest  that  has  reached  our 
desk.  Tt  is  elegantly  gotten  up;  finely  il- 
lustrated and  chuck  full  of  Just  such  in- 
formation as  every  farmer  and  truck-grow- 
er wants  to  know,  and  when  you  have  read 
it  you  will  feel  that  to  grow  the  best  that 
can  be  grown,  you  should  send  your  orders 
to  Ratekin’s  Seed  House,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
It  Is  free  and  a postal  card  will  bring  it  to 
your  door.  Write  for  it  today.  See  theii 
advertisements  on  another  page. 


sery  stock,  especially  of  those  varieties 
which  are  adapted  to  the  Missouri  River 
Valley.  In  addition  to  listing  a full  line 
of  nursery  stock,  the  catalogue  calls  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Annan’s  stock  of  seed  corn,  and 
also  to  his  pure-bred  live  stock,  including 
Percheron  horses,  Shorthorn  cattle,  Duroc 
Jersey  hogs  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  and 
Black  Langshang  chickens — in  all  lines  Mr. 
Annan  endeavors  to  produce  the  best. 


NOTES. 

I cannot  run  the  orchard  without 
The  Fruit-Grower. — H.  H.  Menden- 
hall, Montrose,  Colo. 

I have  taken  The  Fruit-Grower  for 
five  years,  and  it  gets  better  all  the 
time. — Harry  Cathey,  Nebraska,  In- 
diana.  f 

Good  vinegar  has  been  made  from 
prunes.  The  only  objection  is  the 
color,  which  is  a very  dark  wine 
color.  J l ill 

Not  a publication  comes  to  my 
house  that  I enjoy  reading,  like  The 
Fruit-Grower.  The  only  criticism  is 
that  it  does  not  come  often  enough. 
— L.  A.  Coates,  Victor,  Iowa. 

The  week  beginning  January  8 will 
be  “Farmers  week’’  at  Columbia,  Mo., 
for  the  State  Corn-Growers’  Associa- 
tion and  other  farmers  organizations 
will  be  in  session  at  that  time.  A 
splendid  program  has  been  prepared, 
and  the  Missouri  College  of  Agricul- 
ture will  see  that  all  visitors  have  a 
good  time. 

If  you  want  to  see  something  nice, 
you  ought  to  send  for  a copy  of  a 
book  which  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  Frisco  railway,  showing  scenes 
along  its  lines.  The  book  is  well  il- 
lustrated, many  illustrations  in  colors, 
and  .<•  a work  oi  an.  It  will  be  sent 
to  any  one  who  sends  10c  for  postage. 
Address  A.  Hilton,  G.  P.  A.,  Frisco 
System,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CANNING  MADE  EASY 

by  the  Slemmer 
Process] 

If  you  want  to  engage 
in  the  canning  business 
and  make  big  money 


Handsome  Calendars  Free. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  received  from  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  some  handsome 
calendars  for  the  year  1906,  together  with 
some  well-printed  booklets  describing  the 
different  machines  manufactured  by  this  On  Small  outlay  Of  Capital,  send  tor  my  tree 
company.  These  booklets  are  among  the  b0 Jklet  Which' teaches  you  hOW. 
best  advertising  booklets  we  have  ever  seen 

illustrating  and  describing  the  various  ma-  F.  G.  SLEMMER,  Goldsboro,  Maryland 

chines.  If  one  has  any  doubt  of  the  value  . .... 

of  any  machine  made  by  this  company,  the 
uooklets  will  furnish  information  which  will  1 S N OT 
set  these  doubt  s at  rest. 

The  calendars  are  very  desirable,  and 
can  be  secured  free  by  any  of  our  readers 
who  will  apply  at  any  local  agency  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company.  The  book- 
lets can  be  obtained  at  same  places. 


D.  McNallle  Company. 

As  has  been  announced  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  Dennis  McNallie  of  Sarcoxie,  Mo., 
died  last  July.  Mr.  McNallie  was  one  of  the 
best  authorities  on  strawberries  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  and  those  growers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  fruit  were  glad  to  learn  that 
the  business  would  be  carried  on  bv  his 
sons  and  a nephew  under  the  name  of  the 
D McNallie  Plant  & Fruit  Co.,  and  the  1906 
catalogue  of  these  young  men  shows  that 
thev  will  continue  the  business  along  the 
straightforward  lines  laid  down  by  Mr. 
McNallie  years  aero.  Few  firms  have  better 
opportunity  to  study  varieties  than  this 


“Your  Brooder  is  head,  neck  and  shoulders 
above  them  all.  Nothing  but  “Mandy”  Lee’s 
for  me,”  says  Jas.  Brown,  Scottsdale,  Pa. 
It's  the  right  kind.  Catalog  free.  Geo.  H. 
Lee  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


The  Fruit-Grower  has  given  satis- 
faction in  every  way. — Leon  Cannon, 
Bridgeville,  Del. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  West 
Virginia  Horticultural  Society  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, Alex  Clohan;  vice-president,  S. 
W.  Moore;  secretary-treasurer,  F.  E. 
Brooks. 


of  actual  service  plenty  of  proof  that 
you  should  have  a Becker,  Miller  or 
New-Mlller  Washer.  We  want  you  to 
purchase  one  of  these  Washers  and  be- 
come one  of  our  agents.  Remember,  we 
give  you  one  of  our  machines  free  with 
every  six  (6)  machines  that  are  pur- 
chased through  your  influence  and  our 
price  is  only  $7.00.  Write  at  once,  as 
we  would  like  to  have  you  become  one 
of  our  agents.  Address  your  letters, 
etc.,  now  and  always, 

NAGLE  TABLE  WOKKS,  York,  Pa. 
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Two  Views  of  Ginseng. 

We  frequently  receive  letters  ask- 
ing about  the  advisability  of  trying  to 
grow  ginseng.  The  following  letters 
were  recently  received,  on  favoring 
the  crop,  the  other  condemning  it. 
“Pay  your  money  and  take  your 
choice.” 

In  the  November  issue  of  your 
valued  paper  there  appeared  a request 
for  information  in  regard  to  the 
profits  of  growing  ginseng,  I will  give 
some  of  my  experience  in  the  matter, 
and  if  consistent,  publish  it  for  the 
benefit  of  your  subscribers.. 

I became  interested  in  ginseng  in 
1896  by  seeing  a small  boy  sell  some 
dried  roots  in  our  local  drug  store, 
the  price  paid  was  $2.65  per  pound. 
That  was  the  first  time  I had  ever 
heard  of  or  seen  ginseng,  and  it  was 
the  price  paid  that  drew  my  attention. 
I thought  it  was  enormous  for  that 
worthless  looking  lot  of  small  roots. 
I made  some  inquiry  regarding  it,  and 
decided  to  try  and  grow  it,  being  con- 
vinced that  there  was  lots  of  money 
to  be  made  at  it  at  that  figure.  I 
collected  what  wild  root  I could  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  had  a bed  of  fine  wild  Minne- 
sota roots.  The  bed  was  five  feet 
wide  by  one  hundred  feet  long.  My 
idea  at  that  time  being  to  grow  it  for 
the  dried  root  market  entirely. 

In  1899  there  was  quite  a demand 
for  the  green  roots,  and  seeds  for  re- 
planting, a demand  that  increased  to 
an  enormous  extent  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 1903.  The  demand  fell  off  some 
last  year,  1904.  During  those  years 
the  price  for  the  dried  root  kept  pace 
with  the  demand  for  the  green  roots, 
selling  as  high  as  $7.50  per  pound  for 
the  general  run  of  roots;  where  the 
roots  were  selected  they  brought  in 
some  instances  a great  deal  more. 

My  plantation  at  no  time  has  cov- 
ered more  than  one-third  of  an  acre. 
This  fall  I dug  two  beds,  each  meas- 
uring five  by  forty  feet,  selected  the 
roots  I desired  to  dry  and  sell,  and 
replanted  the  balance.  The  dried 
roots  weighed  43  pounds,  7 ounces; 
they  were  sent  to  a reliable  fur,  wool 
and  ginseng  house  in  Minneapolis;  I 
received  a check  for  $319.20  for  same. 
One  bed  was  two  years  old  and  the 
other  three  years  old,  being  grown 
from  seed  that  was  grown  in  my  own 
plantation. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  dur- 
ing the  past  year  about  the  Chinese 
not  wanting  cultivated  root,  and  the 
whole  trouble  has  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  growers  have  manured  so  heav- 
ily that  it  has  changed  the  flavor  of 
the  root.  Now  they  know  better,  and 
undoubtedly  with  the  root  grown  more 
according  to  its  natural  growth  and 
flavor,  it  will  stand  as  high  in  favor 
as  ever  with  the  consumer.  Chinese 
exporters  prefer  roots  that  weigh  one- 
half  an  ounce  or  more  when  dried. 

I will  gladly  give  further  informa- 
tion if  desired,  either  personally  or 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper. 

HAROLD  SIMMONS. 

Howard  Lake,  Minn. 


I was  just  reading  the  November 
Fruit-Grower  and  I see  you  want  In- 
formation concerning  profits  in  gin- 
seng culture.  Now,  I am  a very  suc- 
cessful fruit-grower  and  have  been  for 
many  years.  My  soil  is  ironstone 
with  clay  sub-soil,  and  will  grow  al- 
most anything.  Just  two  years  ago 
last  month  I paid  a very  reliable  Ohio 
ginseng  grower  $15  for  100  3-year-old 
roots.  I planted  the  roots  as  direct- 
ed, and  put  up  my  shade  houses  as 
directed,  and  gave  It  attention  to 
watch  results.  Last  month  these 
roots  were  five  years  old.  I took 
them  all  up  carefully  and  washed 
them.  They  are  now  getting  pretty 
dry. 

Well,  now  for  the  profit.  I will  sell 
friy  entire  stock  and  deliver  it  free 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  for  $5. 
I mean  it;  $5  will  buy  my  entire  stock. 
I never  want  to  try  ginseng  again.  I 
have  been  using  it  for  stomach  trou- 
ble for  about  one  week  now,  but  no 
good  results  as  yet. 

Now,  you  have  my  experience.  By 
all  means  fight  the  cultivation  of  it. 
Not  one  man  in  a hundred  can  make 
the  profits  these  fellows  claim.  I 
wish  The  Fruit-Grower  success,  as  I 
find  many  valuable  points  in  it  every 
month.  In  fact,  we  cannot  live  with- 
out it.  Wishing  you  success, 

NEWTON  BEST. 

New  Cumberland,  Pa. 

^ 

Top-Grafting  and  Its  Effects. 

Lest  Fruit-Grower  subscribers  may 
jump  at  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 


subject  of  top-grafting  apple  trees, 
and  may  suppose  that  just  any  sort 
of  trees  will  do,  for  this  work,  we 
publish  the  following  very  interest- 
ing paper  by  G.  A.  Ivins,  Iowa  Falls, 
Iowa,  who  has  had  much  experience 
in  this  work.  Mr.  Ivins  says: 

“Not  many  years  ago  we  heard  a 
prominent  horticulturist  remark  that, 
•fruit-growers  were  going  wild  over 
t'he  subject  of  top-grafting.’  That 
prophecy,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  discern,  has  not  been  verified. 
The  common  mode  of  top-grafting  is 
older  than  we  are,  and  from  boyhood 
we  have  had  some  experience  in  this 
work,  without  any  detriment  to  tree 
or  fruit,  while  with  some  varieties 
vast  improvements  have  been  made. 

“Top-grafting,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  use  the  term  today,  is  more 
of  a scientific  and  experimental  work, 
from  which  new  ideas  and  greater  de- 
velopment can  be  made.  We  have 
two  modes  of  grafting  trees:  One  is 
stem  grafting  on  one  and  two-year- 
old  trees  in  the  nursery  row,  and  the 
other  is  top-grafting  orchard  trees. 
It  is  alwajs  better,  in  this  climate,  to 
do  orchard  grafting  upon  young 
trees.  In  grafting  large  trees,  the 
wounds  do  not  heal  over  readily,  and 
often  the  union  is  not  perfect.  One 
essential  point  in  either  stem  or  top- 
grafting is  to  know  whether  the  stock 
is  congenial,  and  will  make  a perfect 
union.  In  top-grafting  the  best  re- 
sults can  be  attained  by  grafting  a 
part  of  the  top  the  first  year,  and  the 
second  year  graft  the  remaining 
limbs.  When  the  entire  top  is  graft- 
ed the  first  year,  often  there  is  an 
excess  of  growth,  and  the  wind  has 
too  great  an  access,  and  scions  are 
broken  off  or  blown  out. 

“In  our  work,  we  have  seen  varie- 
ties of  tardy  growth  greatly  improved 
by  grafting  them  upon  hardy,  vigor- 
ous stock,  and  in  some  varieties  it 
has,  in  a measure,  increased  pro- 
ductiveness. We  have  in  mind  sev- 
eral Transparent  crab  trees  that  were 
top-grafted  with  Wealthy,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  and  in  productiveness  they 
have  far  exceeded  and  root-grafted 
Wealthy  trees  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  fruit  grown  upon  those  trees  is 
higher  colored,  but  in  size  not  as 
large  as  the  Wealthy  usually  grows. 
In  this  case  there  was  evidence  that 
the  stock  had  some  influence  upon 
the  scion.  From  our  observations, 
many  incidents  of  this  nature  could 
be  cited.  For  instance,  we  have  In 
our  county  the  Ohio  Seek-No-Farther, 
top-grafted  thirty-five  years  ago  upon 
the  small  yellow  Siberian  crab,  and 
the  trees  are  still  bearing  good  crops 
of  fruit.  In  this  case  we  have  not 
seen  any  perceptible  difference  in  size 
or  quality  of  fruit;  still,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  stock  increased  the 
hardiness  of  the  scion.  We  have  seen 
late-bearing  varieties  grafted  upon 
earlv-bearing  stock,  which  resulted 
in  the  late-bearing  variety  coming 
into  bearing  earlier.  Also  scions  tak- 
en from  bearing  trees  will  produce 
fruit  earlier  than  those  taken  from 
the  nursery. 

“In  top-grafting  there  is  one  essen- 
tial point  that  has  never  been  fully 
demonstrated,  and  that  is  whether  the 
keeping  qualities  of  any  variety  can 
be  extended  beyond  its  ordinary  sea- 
son by  grafting  upon  a very  late- 
keeping  variety.  The  work  to  demon- 
strate this  will  require  many  years’ 
time  before  we  can  ascertain  all  th0 
facts  connected  with  it.  Should  there 
be  found  a stock  that  would  extend 
the  keeping  qualities,  some  good  re- 
sults might  be  hoped  for.  We  have 
used  many  stocks  in  top-grafting,  and 
have  seen  their  merits  and  demerits. 
Now  we  use  only  four  different 
stocks.  For  all  varieties  of  medium 
vigor  we  graft  upon  Hibernal  and 
Baccata,  and  for  varieties  that  are 
verv  vigorous  we  graft  upon  the 
Deickmann  and  the  Hybrid  red  crab. 
These  stocks  make  a perfect  union, 
and  no  variety  excels  them  in  hardi- 
ness. We  procured  the  Baccata  from 
the  United  States  government,  and  in 
growing  them  several  years,  we  find 
there  are  several  types  of  them,  and 
some  of  them  ane  more  vigorous  than 
others.  But  the  union  is  perfect  w'th 
all  of  them.  In  top-grafting  the  best 
result  is  obtained  by  having  stock  and 
scion  of  equal  vigor,  or  if  there  is  any 
difference,  the  stock  should  be  the 
more  vigorous.” 

-S^.  ^ 

U.  T.  Cox  of  Ohio  will  tell  in  the 
February  Fruit-Grower  how  he  grew 
more  than  $8,000  worth  of  apples  In 
the  unfavorable  year  of  1905.  Read 
his  article,  and  possibly  you  can  see 
wherein  you  failed. 


CATARRH 

TREATMENT 


The  nose  and  throat  are  lined  with  mucous 
membrane.  The  catarrh  germs  burrow  into  the 
soft  surface  of  this  mucous  membrane  and  can- 
not be  reached  and  destroyed  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  treatment.  This  is  why  the  various 
snuffs,  sprays,  ointments,  jellies  and  other  forms 
of  catarrh  treatment  give  but  temporary  relief. 

My  treatment  reaches  every  portion  of  the  dis- 
eased surface,  at  once  killing  all  the  Catarrh 
germs  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  At  the 
same  time  by  the  use  of  constitutional  medicines 
the  blood  is  purified,  the  generel  system  built 
up,  and  every  trace  of  the  disease  eliminated 
from  the  system.  e 

Catarrh  Causes  Consumption 

Delay  is  most  dangerous  indiseases  of  the  nose,  throat, 
bronchial  tubes  and  lungs;  these  diseases  are  constantly 

injuring  the  organs  affected  by  them  as  well  as  the  whole  dr  t f williams 
constitution.  Consumption,  which  directly  or  indirectly  Who  shows'  his  confidence’  in  his 
causes  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  deaths,  usually  has  its  Treatment  tor  Catarrh  by  Bend- 
origin  from  Catarrh.  ing  a Month’s  Medicines  Free. 

Catarrh  Causes  Stomach  Troubles 

Dyspepsia  is  nothing  more  than  Catarrh  of  the  Stomach,  and  if  neglected  often  de- 
stroys the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach,  sometimes  even  causing  cancer* 

Catarrh  Causes  Deafness 

Nine-tenths  of  all  cases  of  deafness  are  caused  by  Catarrh.  Don’t  wait  until  the  ear 
drums  are  destroyed  and  the  hearing  forever  impaired-  Write  for  my  treatment  at  once. 


COULD  NEITHER  TASTE  NOR  SMELL 

‘‘I  was  in  a critical  condition  from  Chronic 
Catarrh.  Could  Dot  taste  nor  smell.  Impossi- 
ble to  breathe  through  nose;  hearing  and  sight 
both  affected.  Dr.  Williams’  treatment  entire- 
ly cured  me,  and  I can  now  taste  and  smell, 
while  my  hearing  and  sight  are  entirely  re- 
stored.” — M.  S.  Fish,  Farnhamville,  Iowa. 

BAD  CASE  CATARRH  Of  STOMACH 

“For  years  I had  Catarrh  of  the  Stomach. 
Was  constipated,  had  no  appetite,  sour  stom- 
ach, gas  in  stomach,  belching.  More  tired  in 
morniDg  than  upon  retiring.  All  local  doctors 
and  expert  specialists  failed  to  even  give  re- 
lief. The  Combination  Treatment  of  Dr.  Will- 
iams cured  me  entirely.  I now  enjoy  perfect 
health.”— Mrs.  A.  C.  Mosier,  Granger,  Iowa. 

DOCTOR  ADVISED  MY  TREATMENT 

“For  ten  years  I suffered  dreadfully  from  Ca- 
tarrh. I thought  I could  not  live.  Nothing 
seemed  to  help  me.  My  family  doctor  advised 
me  to  try  Dr.  Williams  treatment,  and  I am 
glad  to  say  it  entirely  tured  me.  I have  not 
suffered  one  minute  since  with  Catarrh.”— Mrs. 
Rosa  Sanders,  New  Virginia.  Iowa 

ALMOST  DEAF  EROM  CATARRH 

“Ten  years  ago  Dr.  Williams’  treatment 
cured  me  of  catarrhal  Deafness  I could  scarce- 
ly hear  at  all.  Have  had  do  return  of  the  dis- 
ease; my  hearing  is  good ; have  no  more  head- 
aches.”—Frank  Abel,  1164  Sixth  Ave.,  Des 
Moines.  Iowa 

I could  not  afford  to 
offer  ONE  MONTH  S 
TREATMENT  FREE 
OF  CHARGE  if  I were 
not  positive  that  it 
would  oertainly  cure 
Catarrh.  In  order  to 
prove  what  my  treat- 
ment will  do.  I am  will- 
ing to  stand  the  ex- 
pense myself  for  the 
first  month’s  medicines. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  to  me. 

Address  as  follows; 


FREE  TREATMENT  COUPON 

DR  T.  F.  WILIIAMS, 

212  Crocker  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

I have  Catarrh  8Dd  wish  to  avail  myself  of  your  offer  to  furnish 
me  a Months  Treatment  Free.  Also  please  send  me  your  free  de- 
scriptive bock  on  Catarrh  and  its  cure. 


Name 


Address. 


DR.  T.  F.  WILLIAMS , 

24 2 Crocker  Building,  DCS  MOINES,  IOWA. 


M 
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More  Poultry  Profits. 

Profit  is  the  corner  stone  in  the  building 
of  a successful  business.  So  the  poultry 
raiser,  the  farmer  and  the  woman  with  a 
dozen  hens,  is  immediately  interested  at  the 
mention  of  profit  and  poultry.  Too  fre- 
quently these  do  not  go  hand  in  hand. 

Profit  from  poultry  is  mostly  a question 
of  care  and  feed.  It  has  been  proven  many 
times  that  fed  is  more  important  than  breed. 

In  this  connection  let  us  simply  suggest 
one  phase  of  feeding — the  feeding  of  cut- 
bone  to  increase  the  egg  supply.  In  doing 
this  we  know  we  shall  be  pointing  out  an 
often  neglected  source  of  profit. 

Most  poultrymen  know  that  cut  green 
bone  promotes  poultry  health  and  makes 
strong,  vigorous,  profitable  birds. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  an  expert 
poultry  judge  to  be  able  to  quick- 
ly tell  the  difference  between  a 
flock  of  birds  that  is 
fed  cut  bone  regu- 
larly and  one  that  is 
not.  This  poor  bird 
belongs  to  the  flock 
that  never  gets  cut 
bone.  Cut  green  bone 
is  valuable  as  a feed 
on  account  of  the 
high  percentage  of 
protein  it  contains; 
having  twice  as 
much  as  corn,  bar- 
ley, oats  or  wheat. 
It  turns  the  grain 
you  feed  into  eggs — 
doubles  your  egg 
supply  and  greatly 
Improves  the  size 
and  quality  of  your 
market  fowls,  If  fed 
regularly  and  Intel- 
ligently. 

Get  the  green  bone  from  your  butcher,  at 
a trifling  cost,  and  cut  it  fresh  every  day. 

As  green  bone  is  so  valuable  and  withal 
so  cheap,  a uone  cutter  actually  becomes  a 
necessity  to  the  poultry  grower  who  wants 
to  make  his  hens  pay.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  every  one  who  keeps  twelve 
or  more  hens  needs  a bone  cutter.  If  you 
buy  the  right  sort,  one  suited  to  your  needs, 
you  will  never  regret  the  Investment.  It  is 
always  well,  of  course,  to  buy  one  larger 
than  your  present  requirements. 

Don’t  think  you  cannot  afford  a bone  cut- 
ter. Just  a little  figuring  will  contvince  you 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  do  without  one. 

Before  you  buy,  we  suggest  that  you  write 
to  Wilson  Brothers,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  for  their 
catalogue.  They  have  been  manufacturing 
Green  Bone.  Shell.  Grit  and  Vegetable  Cut- 
ters and  Phosphate  Mills  for  over  twenty- 
five  years  and  their  machines  have  always 
given  excellent  satisfaction.  They  are  cer- 
tainly well  built  and  up-to-date  In  every 
way.  Read  their  advertisement  In  another 
column  of  .his  Issue  and  kindly  mention  this 
paper  when  you  write  for  the  catalog. 


Two  Wonderful  Grains. 

Two  wonderful  grains  are  offered  by 
Northrup.  King  & Company,  the  Minneapolis 
seedsmen,  this  year.  They  are  Myrlck  Oats 
and  Red  Fife  Wheat. 

Anyone  who  writes  to  Northrup.  King  & 
Co.,  for  special  information  on  either  vari- 
ety, will  get  a special  book  telling  about 
its  fine  points,  and  In  addition  will  receive 


Northrup,  King  & Co.’s  1906  Catalogue, 
which  describes  and  illustrates  Field  Grains, 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Grasses  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Some  special  premium  offers  help  to  make 
it  one  of  the  best  catalogues  ever  printed 
and  one  that  men  and  women  both  should 
get  before  deciding  on  purchases. 

The  productiveness  of  the  Myrlck  Oats  and 
Red  Fife  Wheat  will  bring  up  the  average 
of  such  crops  very  materially,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  grain  produced  grades  high,  which  of 
course,  determines  the  market  value. 

One  fine  thing  about  Northrup,  King  & 
Company’s  catalogue  Is  that  Its  statements 
are  absolutely  reliable. 


NEW  TONGUELESS  DISC  HARROW 
New  Invention  That  is  Bound  to  be  Popnlar. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  value  of  a Disc 
Harrow  In  the  thorough  cultivation  of  land, 
but  when  It  comes  to  the  effect  on  horses, 
opinions  are  somewhat  different.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  suc- 
cessfully solved  by  the  Invention  of  a 
Tongueless  Disc  Harrow. 

A practical  harrow  of  this  kind  has  been 
invented,  and  is  now  being  made  and  put 
upon  the  market  by  the  American  Harrow 
Co.,  of  Detroit,  whose  advertisement  will 
be  found  on  page  19  of  this  Issue. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  harrow  is  the  light- 
est draft  harrow  ever  made  and  Is  as  easy 
upon  horses  as  any  other  farm  Implement. 
Also  that  there  Is  no  crowding  of  the  team 
on  short  turns,  no  neck  weight  or  side  draft, 
as  the  front  truck  carries  the  front  end  of 
the  frame  and  controls  the  movements  of 
the  harrow,  and  that  all  end  thrust  Is  done 
away  with  through  specially  constructed  ball 
bearings. 

So  positive  Is  the  conviction  of  the  Amer- 
lcon  Harrow  Co.  that  this  New  Detroit 
Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  will  do  better  work 
and  more  of  it  than  any  other  built,  that 
they  are  offering  to  send  It  freight  prepaid 
on  thirty  days’  free  trial  with  privilege  of 
returning  it  at  the  end  of  that  time  If  It  Is 
not  found  exactly  as  represented.  This  Is 
certainly  proof  of  good  faith  and  will  likely 
evoke  response  from  many  farmers  who  are 
progressive  enough  to  be  always  on  the  look- 
out for  new  time  and  labor  saving  Imple- 
ments. 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  American  Harrow 
Co.  to  sell  direct  to  farmers,  and. their  sell- 
ing plan,  which  they  offer  to  explain  *o  any- 
one who  asks  about  It,  appears  to  be  fair 
and  liberal  to  the  point  of  generosity. 

Already  many  most  gratifying  letters  have 
been  received  by  the  American  Harrow  Co., 
from  purchasers  of  this  new  harrow,  and 
one  and  all  join  in  pronouncing  it  the  most 
valuable  Implement  recently  added  to  farm 
equipment. 

The  reputation  and  resources  of  this  great 
concern  are  such  that  any  offer  they  may 
make  will  carry  every  evidence  of  genuine- 
ness and  good  faith.  Their  promises  are  al- 
ways fulfilled  both  In  letter  and  spirit. 

And  certain  It  is  that  a Tongueless  Disc 
Harrow,  if  perfected  to  the  point  where  It 
will  save  the  team,  do  good  work  and  can 
be  easily  operated,  will  fill  a long  felt  need. 
Advertisement  of  the  American  Harrow  Co., 
on  page  19  of  this  paper,  explains  their 
proposition  In  full  detail  and  describes  the 
Tongueles  Disc  narrow  at  length. 

Write  today  to  the  makers  for  particulars 
of  their  selling  plan  and  catalogue,  of  their 
harrow.  Address  the  American  Harrow  Co., 
58  Hastings  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  i 
Thirty  i 


Luscious  Blackberries 

Our  stock  of  blackberry  plants  is  the  best  wo  have  ever 
grown.  They  are  mostly  root-cutting  plants  and  the 
varieties  that  make  the  grower  money.  Special  induce- 
ments to  large  planters  and  nurserymen.  Our  stock  com- 
prises the  following  varieties: 


Holv  l Grolv  a Qood 
Stralvberry  Crop 


Logan,  Crystal  White,  Early  Harvest, 
Erie,  Eldorado,  Kittatlny,  Maxwell,  Minne- 
waski.  Early  King,  Rathbun,  Mersereau, 
Ancient  Briton,  Ohmer,  Snyder,  Taylor,  Wil- 
son Jr.,  Agawam,  Wachusett,  Iceberg. 

Premo,  Lucretia,  and  Austin’s  Dewberry. 

We  have  our  usual  large  supply  of  Raspberry  Plants, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Japanese 
Wineberry,  Loganberry  (Strawberry-Raspberry),  June- 
berry.  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Horse  Radish,  etc. 

500,000  CUTTINGS 

Grape,  Currant,  Gooseberry,  California  Privet,  Carolina 
Poplar,  Orange  Quince. 

Catalogue  free.  Special  prices  to  large  buyers. 

W.  N.  SCARFF  ::  New  Carlisle.  Ohio 


Strawberry 

Plants 

by  the  dozen  or  mil- 
lion; 50  varieties.  I 
especially  wish  to 
correspond  with 
large  prospective 
buyers.  All  other 
Berries,  Fruit  Plants, 
etc.  Introducer  of 
P-lum  Farmer  Rasp- 
berry. Catalogue  and 
valuable  information 
free.  Address 
E.  J.  FARMER. 
Box  “W,” 

Pulaski,  New  York 


pMoney  in^ 
Strawberries 


Strawberries  do  not  thrive  with  wet 
feet;  nevertheless  they  require  a great 
deal  of  moisture  during  the  ripening 
period.  Neither  are  they  a financial 
success  on  ground  that  heaves  during 
winter.  Heavy  clay  soil  has  a ten- 
dency to  produce  soft  berries,  espec- 
ially is  this  true  with  the  Crescent. 
Moderately  rich  sandy  loam  resting 
on  a porous  subsoil  is  the  ideal  soil 
for  strawberries.  Clay  ground  con- 
taining plenty  of  humus  is  also  good 
strawberry  soil. 

Whatever  soil  is  selected  the  prime 
object  during  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  should  be  to  improve  its  phys- 
ical condition,  so  that  it  will  not  con- 
tain a surplus  of  water  during  a wet 
spell,  and  at  the  same  time  will  retain 
the  greatest  amount  of  moisture  pos- 
sible during  a dry  season. 

The  Previous  Crop. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  to  consider  what 
chop  should  precede  the  strawberry. 
If  corn  ground  is  selected  we  must  get 
rid  of  the  corn  stalks  and  stubs.  If  a 
stiff  sod  is  chosen  it  must  be  plowed 
in  the  fall.  Clover  is  a good  prepara- 
tory crop,  provided  it  is  not  full  of 
white  grubs.  This  grub  lives  two  or 
three  years  and  sometimes  completely 
ruins  the  strawberry  patch.  Early  po- 
tatoes or  melons  are  a good  crop  to 
precede  the  strawberries.  After  the 
potatoes  and  melons  are  harvested 
sow  oats.  This  oats  will  be  dead  in  the 
spring,  but  at  the  same  time  it  pre- 
vents tin  winter  washing  of  the  fer- 


IF  YOU  BUY 
OUR  PLANTS 

Long  list  of  varieties.  We  have  Millions 
of  them. 

Lowest  Prices  nice  rooted  and  thrifty. 
Our  Free  Catalogue  tells  all  about  it. 
Write  today.  Address 

JV.  S.  PERDUE  & SONS 
Box  101  Parsonsburg,  Maryland 

ToStralvberrx 

Grolvers 


tile  surface  soil.  Whatever  plot  is 
selec+/”1  it  should  be  clean  from  ruo- 
bish  and  practically  exempted  from 
cut  worms  and  white  grubs. 

Method  of  Cultivation. 

The  value  of  the  land  may  deter- 
mine the  method — matted  row,  row  of 
single  plants,  hill  system  or  potted 
plants  for  late  summer  or  fall  plant- 
ing. Perhaps  where  the  land  is  cheap 
the  wide  matted  row  and  one  crop  is 
preferable.  Where  land  is  higher  in 
value  it  does  not  pay  to  set  a new 
patch  every  year,  but  a method  must 
be  adopted — a row  of  single  plants  or 
the  hill  system — by  which  we  can 


I have  a large  stock  of  plants  which  1 am 
selling  at  wholesale  to  large  growers.  If 
you  are  in  need  of  any  plants  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  my  prices  before  placing  your 


order.  Finer  plants  can’t  be  grown.  Also 
other  nursery  stock.  Wanted  parties  to  sell 
my  stock.  Write  for  information. 

Jas.A.  Bauer,  Judsonia,  Ark. 


Varieties  Strawberry  Plants 

The  BUST  plants  for  the  LEAST  money;  l.ouo 
customers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  say 
so.  Send  tor  1906  catalogue  anil  beconvinced. 


H1A7  LA  POltTE  INDIANA 

, W . llCnry  60  Miles  East  of  Chicago 


Headquarters  for  the 

Senator  Dunlap 

STRAWBERRY 


raise  two  or  three  profitable  crops 
with  one  planting. 

potted  plants  set  out  in  July  or  Au- 
potted  plants  set  out  in  uJly  or  Au- 
gust on  ground  that  has  already  pro- 
duced a crop  is  the  most  profitable 
method. 

As  our  land  is  medium  in  value  we 
adopted  the  single  plant  row  method, 
which  we  found  to  require  the  least 
labor  to  produce  the  maximum  crop. 
A method  which  produces  firmer, 
larger  and  better  colored  berries.  A 
method  by  which  spring  cultivation 
can  be  given. 

A method  by  which  the  patch  can 
be  easily  prepared  for  a second  and 
third  crop.  A method  where  thrifty 
growing  weeds  on  land  that  has  been 
enriched  by  manuring  may  be  con- 
trolled. 

The  rows  are  two  and  a half  feet 
apart  and  the  plants  two  feet  in  the 
row.  Procure  a cultivator  with  numer- 
ous small  shovels — shovels  that  will 
not  roll  the  ground  on  the  plants  but 
at  the  same  time  stir  the  soil  at  least 
three  inches  deep.  Cultivate  both 
ways  until  thrifty  runners  appear.  Let 
two  runners  from  each  plant  strike 
root.  Place  them  in  line  with  the  row. 
All  other  runners  must  be  removed. 
We  now  have  a row  in  which  the 
plants  are  about  eiyht  inches  apart. 

The  following  diagram  clearly  il- 
lustrates our  method  of  planting 
strawberries.  The  upper  row  shows 
the  plants  as  they  are  set,  two  feet 
apart,  in  rows  two  and  a half  feet 


It  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  best 
all-round  Strawberry  on  the  market.  Buy 
your  plants  from  the  originator.  Descriptive 
booklet  will  be  ready  about  Feb.  1.  Send 

for  It  to  J.  R.  REASONER,  Urhana,  III. 

Strawberry  Plants  £ million 

hundred  or  dozen.  We  would  like  to  fill  your  orders,  be 
they  large  or  small.  Will  premise  to  fill  them  promptly 
and  give  you  first  class  plants,  true  to  name.  We  have  a 
large  stock  and  they  are  fine.  Also  a fine  stock  of 

CUMBERLAND  RASPBERRY  TIPS 

All  grown  from  new  ground  planted  last  spring.  Prices 
as  low  as  good  plants  cap  be  bought.  Send  for  free  cat- 
alogue that  gives  instructions  how  to  grow  small  fruits. 

R.  D.  McGEEHON  Atlantic.  Iowa. 

Choice  Strawberry  Plants 

at  actual  cost  of  production.  Must  sell  them 
by  May  15,  or  lose  them.  25  new  and  stand- 
ard varieties;  new  beds.  Don't  buy  until 
you  get  our  prices.  Also  have  a complete 
line  of  general  nursery  stock  to  wholesale 
direct  to  planters.  Catalogue  free. 

JOHN  L.  WILSON,  Box  BOO,  Centerville,  la. 


apart.  The  lower  row  shows  the  row 
after  two  runners  are  allowed  to  set 
from  each  plant.  The  large  circles 
are  the  original  plants,  the  smaller 
ones  the  two  new  ones  which  set  from 
each  of  the  original  plants. 
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The  cutting  off  of  the  runners  will 
take  less  labor  than  to  keep  a matted 
row  in  presentable  order. 

There  are  various  devices  by  which 
to  clip  the  runners.  One  convenient 
tool  is  made  out  of  an  ordinary  hoe. 
Simply  straighten  the  shank.  Place 
it  back  again  into  handle.  Sharpen 


the  hoe  well  and  you  can  walk  along 
and  cut  off  the  runners. 

All  blossoms  and  buds  should  be 
removed.  If  not,  both  parent  and 
young  plants  will  be  weakly,  especial- 
ly in  a dry  season. 

Plants  and  Planting. 

If  you  grow  your  own  plants  get 
ready  the  previous  year  by  setting  out 
a patch  purposely  for  plants.  If  you 
buy,  insist  that  they  must  be  from  a 
young  plantation. 

Shorten  the  roots  to  three  or  four 
inches  before  planting.  Do  not  wait 
for  rain.  Thoroughly  pulverize  the 
soil  and  plant  in  early  spring  while 
the  ground  is  still  cool  and  moist  and 
they  will  grow  even  if  it  does  not  rain 
for  a few  weeks. 

Pistillate  and  Staininatc  Varieties. 

If  pistillate  varieties  are  used  plant 
four  rows  pistillate  and  two  rows 
staminate  or  perfect  bloomers.  We 
prefer  two  rows  of  the  latter  on  ac- 
count of  picking.  Some  pickers  pre- 
fer two  rows  at  a time.  Very  rarely 
will  it  be  wise  to  mix  the  fruit.  We 
also  should  aim  to  get  varieties  that 
bloom  about  the  same  time.  Even 
then  some  springs  the  time  of  bloom- 
ing seems  to  vary. 

Intensive  and  Restrictive  Culture. 

Intensive  culture  should  be  given 
all  through  the  season.  By  removing 
the  blossoms  and  runners  it  restricts 
them  from  their  natural  proclivities, 
producing  numerous  plants  which  will 
be  naturally  small  on  account  of  their 
crowded  condition.  By  our  method 
the  plants  will  develop  large  and  vig- 
orous fruiting  crowns.  According  to 
the  above  diagram  we  will  have  about 

26,000  plants  to  the  acre — 26,000  well 
developed  plants  certainly  should  give 
a fair  yield  per  acre. 

Covering. 

The  strawberry  should  be  covered 
during  the  winter,  not  because  it  is 
tender,  but  on  account  of  the  sudden 
freezing  and  thawing.  In  most  locali- 
ties the  most  convenient  covering  ma- 
terial is  wheat  straw.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  contain  cheat, 
shriveled  wheat  or  grass  seed.  The 
best  plan  is  to  haul  the  straw  along 
the  side  of  the  patch  and  unload. 
When  the  ground  is  frozen  reload  and 
haul  on  the  bed.  By  so  doing  if  the 
straw  contains  seeds  the  bulk  will 
scatter  out  where  unloaded. 

Spring  Cultivation. 

We  firmly  believe  that  spring  culti- 
vation is  profitable.  On  a sunny  day 
remove  the  straw  from  a strip  about 
eight  rows  wide.  When  the  ground  is 
sufficiently  dry  stir  the  soil  well  with 
some  kind  of  cultivator  used  the  pre- 
vious year.  Some  hoeing  may  be 
necessary.  Place  the  straw  back  be- 
fore it  rains.  This  cultivation  does 
not  only  help  the  present  crop  but 
also  leaves  the  patch  in  a better  con- 
dition for  the  succeeding  crop. 

Caution — Do  not  attempt  spring 
cultivation  unless  the  ground  Is  dry 
enough  for  said  work. 

After  the  Harvest. 

As  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered  mow 
the  whole  patch  as  low  as  possible. 
A scythe  is  better  than  a mower.  In 
about  a week  rake  up  the  mulch  and 
cart  it  away.  Rake  and  rerake  until 
a clean  job  is  accomplished. 

Give  thorough  cultivation  all  sum- 
mer and  keep  off  runners. 

The  second  year’s  crop  may  be  a 
surprise.  Berries  perhaps  not  quite  as 
large,  but  nicer  shape,  firmer  and  bet- 
ter color. 

If  one  wishes  to  leave  the  runners 
grow  the  second  year  the  best  plan 
is  to  let  two  rows  run  together.  If  it 
is  a good  growing  season  this  matted 
row  may  contains  too  many  plants. 

The  duty  of  the  strawberry  grower 
is  to  furnish  good  soil,  good  plants 
and  give  good  cultivation.  The  rains 
and  frosts  he  can  not  control.  Per- 
haps he  may  check  the  blight  and 
other  fungus  diseases  by  Bordeaux 
mixture.  The  path  of  the  strawberry 
grower  is  not  all  strewn  with  roses; 
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there  are  also  some  thorns  and  this- 
tles. A.  SHIRER. 

Ohio. 

■S|fc  Sjfc 

I like  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  think 
it  is  worth  twice  the  money. — Frank 
Buxton,  Hillsboro, Mo. 
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STRAWBERRY 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  BERRY 

It  marks  the  greatest  advance  towards 
perfection  In  berries  that  has  been  made  In 
GO  years.  A berry  that  is  firm,  sweet,  glossy 
red  on  the  outside  and  red  through  and 
through;  that  Is  large,  that  has  roots  that 
enable  It  to  resist  drouth,  and  foliage  that 
will  guard  Its  fruit  from  late  frosts,  anil 
mat  bears  abundantly  from  five  to  six 
weeks,  ought  to,  and  will,  be  In  every 
home  and  market  garden  In  the  country 
when  It  becomes  known.  Circular  free. 

\V.  A.  MASON,  CLINTON,  KY.  ■“ 

aroma~~strawberry 
LUCRETIA  DEWBERRY 

Snyder,  Early  Harvest  and  Mersereau 
Blackberry  plants.  Also  a good  many  plants 
of  other  leading  varieties  of  Strawberries, 
including  some  of  the  later  Introductions, 
such  as  Climax,  Mark  Hanna,  Common- 
wealth, etc. 

Kenoyer  Blackberry;  Early  Victoria  and 
Cumberland  Raspberry;  Asparagus  plants. 
Rhubarb  roots,  and  about  2,000  extra  fine 
two-year  bushes  of  the  old  reliable,  never- 
fail-to-bear  Houghton  Gooseberry. 

I am  a fruit-grower;  these  are  all  my  own 
grown  plants,  and  I know  them  to  be  all 
"true-blue”  and  just  as  represented.  Try  me 
once — you  won’t  lose. 

T.  II.  SMALLWOOD,  Rt.  1,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


Surplus  Wholesale 

300.000  2 to  3 and  3 to  4 ft.  Maple,  Ash, 
Catalpa  and  Box  Elder;  finest  1-yr! 
grown. 

50.000  Extra  Fine  2-yr.  Apple 

50.000  Bulbs 

100.000  Strawberries 

Ten  cars  of  Soft  Maple,  Black  Locust, 
Catalpa  and  Birch,  10  to  14  ft.;  fine 
roots. 

General  stock  of  Fruit  and  Shade 
Trees,  Ornamentals,  Roses  and  Bulbs. 
Write  for  special  prices.  Buy  direct 
from 

Muskogee  Nursery  Co. 

H.  P.  SIiOYvalter,  Sec.  Muskogee,  I.  T. 


welch  Apple 

NURSERY  * * 

Grafts 

From  Northern  grown  seedlings  en- 
tirely free  form  root  knot  and  aphis. 
A nice  lot  of  Apple  trees  taken  up  late 
in  the  fall  and  buried  in  the  ground, 
tops  and  all.  Will  all  grow.  Write 
for  trade  list.  Address 

TfaWelch  Nursery 

.1.  C.  WELCH,  Prop.  Shenandoah,  In. 


jVAUNSON 

XV  A NURSERIES 
At  Denison,  Texas,  30  Years 

Are  at  the  Top  in  All  Fruits,  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Vines — Introducers  of  Choicest  New  Fruits. 
Deal  Direct — Employ  No  Traveling  Agents. 

Those  representing  to  be  such  for  us  are 
frauds.  Catalog  giving  full  information  sent 
on  application.  State  where  you  saw  this 
advertisement. 


Hardy  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Trees^Shrubs 

Healthy,  vigorous,  productive  and  free  from 
Insect  pests.  NONE  BETTER  or  cheaper.  No 
traveling  salesman  can  compete  with  us  in 
price,  quality  considered.*  Get  Free  Catalogue. 

GEORGE  II.  WHITING  NURSERIES, 
Look  Box  IIIO  Yankton,  S.  D. 


Nowls-Time 

YOUR  BERRY  BOXES  AND  CRATES, 
BEE-HIVES,  SECTIONS,  SHIPPING 

Cases,  etc.,  for  the  coming  season.  By 
sending  us  a list  of  goods  wanted  we  can 
save  you  money. 

SHEBOYGAN  FRUIT  BOX  COMPANY, 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 


Amity  Nursery 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees;  also  Small 
Fruits — home-grown,  acclimated,  true  to 
name,  budded  or  whole-rooted;  no  black 
hearts,  and  stock  will  bear  quickly.  Prices 
reasonable.  Address 

H.  E.  BUTLER.  AMITY,  DeKalb  Co.,  MO. 


Baby Rambler  RQSIS 

Ever- 

blooming  dwarf.  Blooms  365 
days  In  the  year,  indoors.  Out  of  doors  from 
May  until  November.  Hardier  than  the  Crimson 
Rambler.  Free  from  insects  and  fungus.  No  rose 
will  produce  as  much  bloom.  Our  nursery  cata- 
log tells  how  to  get  it  FREE,  and  describes 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines  and  Perennials, 
hardy  in  the  Northwest.  Write.  Sioux  City 
Seed  & Nursery  Co..  2113  Clark  St.,  Sioux  City,  la. 
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Questions  and  Anslvers  Department 


(Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  are  invited 
to  make  use  of  this  department  freely.  In 
ease  your  queries  are  not  answered  at  once, 
they  may  be  reported  upon  later.  Some  of 
the  questions  asked  will,  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  query,  have  to  be  answered  by  ouv 
subscribers.  If  you  can  throw  any  light, 
therefore,  on  any  subject,  please  do  this  for 
the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  generally. — 
Editor) 


Strawberry  I, eat  Rust — Stock  for  Prop- 
agating Cherries. 

I write  for  information  concerning 
strawberry  leaf  rust.  I know  how  to 
burn  the  leaves,  and  how  to  make  and 
apply  Bordeaux  mixture;  all  this  has 
been  explained  many  times  in  The 
Fruit-Grower.  But  none  of  the  men 
who  have  written  about  the  rust  have 
said  anything  about  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease.  Please  tell  me  how  the 
plants  look  and  act  when  rust  attacks 
them.  And  don’t  give  me  such  an  in- 
definite answer  as  did  the  cowboy,  who 
was  explaining  to  me,  a tenderfoot, 
what  I should  do  when  I heard  a rat- 
tlesnake near  me  in  the  deep  grass. 

"But  how  shall  I know  it's  a rattle- 
snake? I never  heard  one!” 

“Oh,  well,"  he  replied,  “you'll  know 
what  it  is  when  you  hear  it.” 

(2)  Does  the  stock  upon  which  cher- 
time  of  blooming,  and  if  so,  what  stock 
time  of  blooming,  and  if  so  ,what  stock 
would  make  the  Ostheimer  a late 
bloomer?  This  is  important  where  we 
have  very  late  frosts. — C.  J.  R.,  Ros- 
well, N.  M. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  (1)  The  rust 
of  the  strawberry  is  a fungous  dis- 


fore  the  spores  have  begun  their 
work;  it  is  very  hard  to  control  a 
disease  once  it  gets  a strong  foot- 
hold. It  is  usually  a good  plan  to 
spray  all  strawberry  fields  as  soon  as 
they  are  planted;  this  will  help  to 
keep  the  disease  out  of  the  planta- 
tion. 


I am  contemplating  moving  either  to 
Franklin  -ounty,  Tenn.,  or  Roanoke, 
Va.  Can  any  of  the  members  or  the 
fruit-grower  family  furnish  informa- 
tion as  to  which  is  the  better  place  to 
grow  fruit,  produce  and  stock? — G.  H. 
P.,  York,  Neb. 

I have  a few  trees  in-  the  nursery  or 
the  Henry  and  Angel  pears.  Are  they 
of  sufficient  merit  to  justify  me  in 
planting  more  of  them  than  will  be  nec- 
essary for  a good  test?  Is  the  Henry 
pear  a good  keeper?  Is  the  Angel  pear 
of  good  quality? 


Dlaking  Beet  Sugar  on  tile  Farm. 

In  The  Fruit-Grower  for  December, 
W.  G.,  Cuba,  Mo.,  asks  how  to  make 
sugar  from  beets  on  a small  scale.  The 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washing- 
ton replied  that  it.  was  impracticable, 
but  L.  E.  Miller,  Wanatchee,  Wash., 
sends  the  following: 

“Put  the  sugar  beets  on  to  cook  in  an 
iron  or  copper  kettle,  and  boil  until 
thoroughly  cooked;  then  press  out  the 
juice,  and  when  you  have  enough  to  fill 
your  kettle  strain  through  a cloth  and 
boil  like  sugar  water,  and  you  can  make 
molasses  and  sugar.  This  is  the  way 


STRAWBERRY  LEAF  ATTACKED  BY  RUST 


ease  which  affects  the  leaves  of  the 
plant.  It  first  appears  as  little  yellow 
spots  scattered  here  and  there  over  the 
leaves.  These  yellowish  spots  enlarge 
and  turn  darker.  Finally  they  become 
black  in  the  center  and  brown  to- 
ward their  outer  parts.  The  spots 
vary  in  size  from  very  small  ones  up 
to  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
When  the  rust  is  severe  the  central 
part  of  each  spot  which  turns  black 
causes  an  entirely  dead  spot  in  the 
leaf,  the  brownish  area  without  being 
where  the  dying  parts  blend  gradually 
into  the  surrounding  green  of  the  leaf. 
A little  rust  may  appear  in  a patch 
without  severe  injury.  Where  the 
plants  are  badly  covered  with  it,  it 
weakens  them.  Unless  it  is  quite  se- 
vere. one  fails  to  notice  any  apparent 
weakening  or  injury  of  the  plants. 

(2)  The  stock  upon  which  cherries 
are  grafted  does  not  in  any  way  in- 
fluence the  time  of  blossoming.  I 
know  of  no  way  by  which  the  Os- 
theimer can  have  its  blooming  pe- 
riod retarded,  except  by  keeping  the 
twigs  whitened  with  lime  whitewash 
during  the  latter  part  of  winter  and 
early  spring  before  the  blossoming 
time.  A good  coating  of  lime  wash 
reflects  the  heat  which  the  twigs 
would  otherwise  absorb.  Reflecting 
this  heat  enables  the  twigs  to  remain 
at  a lower  temperature,  so  that  they 
blossom  slightly  later.  If  one  has 
only  a few  trees,  it  is  worth  while  to 
try  the  whitening;  with  large  commer- 
cial orchards  it  is  a question  as  to 
whether  it  will  prove  profitable. 

Strawberry  I.eaf  Rust. 

Please  examine  the  inclosed  straw- 
berry leaves,  and  let  me  know  what  is 
the  trouble,  what  to  do  in  the  case, 
and  when  to  do  it. — C.  F.  T.,  Philadel- 
phia, Mo. 

The  leaves  are  affected  with  straw- 
berry leaf  rust,  which  is  described  in 
this  department  by  Dr.  Whitten.  This 
fungus  passes  the  winter  by  means  of 
spores,  and  by  mycelium  contained 
within  the  leaves.  The  remedy  is  to 
spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  This 
mixture  should  be  applied  early  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  growth  starts. 
Plants  which  are  not  to  bear  that 
season  can  be  sprayed  throughout  the 
summer,  but  bearing  plants  cannot  be 
sprayed  again  until  after  fruiting  sea- 
son. As  soon  as  plants  have  fruited, 
mow  the  leaves  and  burn  this  foliage; 
usually  the  best  plan  is  to  rake  the 
dry  leaves  off  the  rows  and  burn,  al- 
though some  persons  burn  on  the 
patch.  As  soon  as  the  new  growth 
puts  forth  begin  spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  two  or  three  applica- 
tions being  made  at  intervals  of  two 
.or  three  weeks.  In  combating,  straw- 
berry leaf  rust,  as  in  case  of  all  other 
similar  diseases,  remember  that  the 
application  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
should  be  made  as  a preventive,  be- 


the  old  Germans  used  to  make  their 
sugar  in  the  winter  time  at  leisure 
hours.” 


Please  invite  all  who  have  success- 
fully treated  apple  trees  for  scab  to  tell 
us,  through  The  Fruit-Grower,  how 
they  did  it.  Scab  is  the  serious  pest 
with  us.  I have  complete  control  of 
the  codling  moth  with  Disparene  and  the 
Eclipse  pump.  The  Fruit-Grower’s  ar- 
ticles on  spraying  have  been  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  me. — E.  I.,  Sedg- 
wick, Kas. 

Why  not  hear  from  these  successful 
apple-scab  fighters  in  our  February 
number..  It  will  be  specially  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  spraying.  Send  /our 
experience,  and  send  it  at  once,  please. 


Dust  Spray  on  Peach  Trees. 

In  the  December  Fruit-Grower  W.  T. 
C.,  Rome,  Ga.,  said  he  had  burned  foli- 
age of  his  peach  trees  by  using  the  dust 
formula,  as  recommended  by  the  Dust 
Sprayer  Manufacturing  Company,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  Now  comes  the  follow- 
ing from  S.  Benning,  Huntington,  Ark. 
We  suppose  Mr.  Benning  refers  to  hav- 
ing sprayed  peach  trees,  as  this  was 
what  Mr.  C.  referred  to  in  his  question: 

“I  used  the  stock  compound  as  sold 
by  the  Dust  Sprayer  Manufacturing 
Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with  best 
results.  I used  one  pound  of  the  com- 
pound to  forty  pounds  of  well  air- 
slaked  lime,  and  applied  in  liberal 
doses.  Sprayed  trees  gave  me  95  per 
cent  crop  of  fruit,  while  unsprayed 
trees  did  not  yield  5 per  cent.  I simply 
coated  the  trees  white,  and  not  a leaf 
was  burned. 

"My  grape  vines  were  attacked  by 
green  to  thirty  pounds  of  air-slaked 
green  to  thirty  pounds  of  air-slacked 
lime,  and  applied  the  dust  just  after  a 
light  shower.  This  destroyed  the  leaf 
rollers,  and  did  not  burn  a leaf  of  the 
vines.” 


Sweet  Cherries  on  Wild  Cherry  Stocks. 

In  the  November  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  J.  C.  M.  Johnston,  New  Wil- 
mington, Pa.,  wants  to  know  if  anv  of 
the  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Fam- 
ily has  tried  budding  or  grafting  sweet 
cherries  on  wild  cherry  seedlings.  He 
does  not  state  what  variety  of  wild 
cherry  he  refers  to;  there  are  various 
kinds  of  wild  cherries  found  growing 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  from 
Maine  to  California,  such  as  Choke 
cherry,  black  cherry,  bird  cherry,  sand 
cherry,  etc.  I have  had  a limited  ex- 
perience in  grafting  the  Windsor 
(sweet)  cherry  on  the  bird  cherry 
(Prunus  Pennsylvania),  and  the  grafts 
took  readily,  made  a good  growth  and 
formed  a perfect  union,  and  the  trees 
seemed  to  stand  the  winters  better  than 
those  worked  on  Mazzard  stock.  The 
fruit  buds,  however,  are  nearly  as  ten- 
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You  can  examine  Brown  Fence 
and  know  just  what  it  is  before 
ordering  or  paying  one  cent. 

We  mail  you  a sample  showing 
size  and  quality  of  w ire.  When 
you  get  the  sample,  test  it  with  a 
cold  chisel  and  see  how  hard, 
tough  and  springy  it  is.  File  off 
the  galvanizing  and  see  how 
thick  THAT  is.  All  wires — both  strand  and  stay  wires— 
are  No.!)  guage,  and  made  of  the  best  grade  of  steel. 
Weighs  ^ to  % more  to  the  rod  than  most  fences,  and 

.THE  BROWN  FENCE  AND 


will  last  double  the  time.  A 
more  rigid,  firm,  stanch,  stock- 
resisting,  ti  me  defying  fence  was 
never  stapled  to  posts.  Price 
1 tic  to  85c  per  rod,  mid  we 
puy  the  freight  on  40  rods 
or  more.  Write  for  catalogue 
showing  110  styles  of  fences. 
We  also  sell  direct  to  farmers  at 
lowest  wholesale  prices — Coiled  Spring,  Barb  and  soft 
Galvanized  Wire,  Gates  and  Poultry  Netting. 

Save  money  by  ordering  direct  from  us.  Address 

WIRE  CO..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


16  to  35  cts. 

Per  Rod  Delivered 


KEEP  BEES  OET  HONEY-MAKE  MONEY 


^City  people,  villagers,  farmers— and  especially  the  women  folks— lind  bee-keeping 
I profitable,  fascinating,  healthful.  It's  not 
1 difficult  to  learn  to  handle  bees  easily  and 
r cheaply,  We  tell  you  ail  the  secrets  in 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

a semi  -monthly  paper,  overflowing  with  easy-to 
read  facts  about  honey  bees  and  their  habits. 

You  learn  how  to  use  these  little  workers  to  make 
money  for  you.  It  is  edited  by  experts  and  its 
contributed  articles  are  crammed  full  of 
practical  points.  Write  for  free  copy.  * % 

Read  it  — then  subscribe.  G month’s  * 
trial  25c.  Do  it  now. 

A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY.  MEDINA  , OHIO 
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SKUNK 


Skins,  HORSE 
and  CATTLE 

and  all  other  kinds  of  RAW  FURS 

bought  for  spotcash.  lO  to  50%  more  money 


HIDES 


for  you  to  ship  Raw  Furs  and  Hides  to  us  than 
to  sell  at  home.  Write  for  Price  List,  Market  Report,  and  about  our 

HUNTERS’  & TRAPPERS’  GUIDE 

Best  thing  on  the  subject  ever  written.  Illustrating  all  Fur  Animals.  300 
Pages,  cloth  bound.  All  about  trapping,  kinds  of  Traps,  Decoys,  Trap- 
pers’ Secrets.  Price  $1.50.  To  Hide  and  Fur  Shippers  $1.00. 


ANDERSCH  BROS.,  Dept.  42 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Sprague  Canning  Machinery 

42  River  Street  Company  CHICAGO.  ILL 


PONY  and  COMPLETE  OUTFIT  FREE 

A IVY  BOY  or  GIRL,  18  years  old  or  less,  can  learn  how  they  can  have  my 
private  pet  PO.YY  “Bob”  with  his  elegant  rubber-tirtd  POAY  CART 
and  finely  Custom-made  HARNESS  delivered  at  their  door  without  a 
cent  of  cost.  I will  pay  all  transportation  charges  myself.  I do  not  want  a 
single  cent  of  your  money.  “ BOB”  with  his  POAY  CART  and  HAR1YES9, 
just  as  I shall  deliver  him,  is  easily  worth  $300.00.  I will  send  you  full  particu- 
lars showing  yon  that  there  are  absolutely  no  blanks.  If  yon  wish  the  POAY 
and  complete  OUTFIT  delivered  to  yon.  all  charges  prepaid,  address  a postal, 
asking  for  full  particulars  how  to  secure  him,  to  CHARLES  E.  ELI. 19, 
Pony  Dept.,  24  Aortii  William  St.,  Mew  York  City,  1¥.  Y. 


SPECIALIST 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 

^The  Fruit-Growers  Friend” 

It  treats  of  how  to  SELECT,  PLANT,  PRUNE, 
SPRAY  and  FERTILIZE  TREES;  extinguish  all 
kinds  of  ORCHARD  PESTS;  pick,  pack,  and  market  apples; 
how  to  make  cider,  vinegar,  etc.  50  cents  per  year.  SEND 
ONE  DOLLAR  for  three  years  and  receive  a pair  of 
60c  PRUNING  SHEARS,  prepaid,  as  a premium.  Address, 

The  Apple  Specialist,  Dept.  12,  Quincy,  III. 


RELIABLE  POULTRY  JOURNAL 

Box  F-6,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 

World’s  Biggest  and  Best  Poultry  Publication.  More  and 
Better  Information  and  Illustrations. 

FIFTY  CENTS  PER  YEAR.  SAMPLE  COPY  FREE. 

Explains  how  to  make  a success  of  all  branches  of  the  poultry  business.  How  to 
breed,  hatch,  rear,  feed  and  care  for  broilers,  roasters,  heavy  layers  and  exhibition 
fowls  to  make  the  greatest  profits.  How  to  build  coops,  sheds  and  houses  for  small 
and  large  plants,  and  how  to  make  all  labor-saving  equipment  and  utensils.  It  tells 
how  to  make  more  money  on  the  city  lot,  the  village  acre  and  the  farm. 

THE  BEST  POULTRY  BOOKS  PUBLISHED — CIRCULAR  FREE. 

Success  with  Poultry  Leghorns  Chick  Book  Eggs  and  Egg  Farms 

Reliable  Poultry  Remedies  Asiatics  Bantam  Fowl  Ducks  and  Geess 

Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures  Turkeys  Wyandottes  Plymouth  Rocks 

Artificial  Incubating  and  Brooding. 


tier  as  peach  buds,  and  will  not  stand 
the  severe  winters  of  Iowa.  I have  had 
only  a few  specimens  of  the  fruit.  I 
do  hot  think  the  sweet  cherries  would 
grow  on  the  choke  or  black  cherry 
stocks. — E.  E.  Brown.  Onslow.  Iowa. 


Salt  Spray  to  Prevent  Pear  Blight. 

In  regard  to  salt  spray  for  pear 
blight,  which  Lorenzo  Crocker  inquires 
about,  will  say  that  I sprayed  my  pear 
trees  last  spring  before  the  buds  swell- 
ed. with  brine  as  strong  as  I could 
make  it.  This  treatment  did  not  injure 
the  trees  in  any  way,  and  they  made  a 
fine  growth  during  the  summer,  but 
this  treatment  is  not  a sure  preventive 


KANSAS 

ANTI-LIQUOR  SOCIETY 

We  are  distributing  free  to  all  wbo  write  and 
, inelose  a stamp,  a prescription  for  tbe  core  of 
the  liquor  babit.  It  can  be  given  secretly  in 
coffee  or  food.  Also  a recipe  for  the  core  of  tbe 
| tobacco  babit,  that  can  be  given  secretly.  Tbe 
| only  request  we  make  is  that  you  do  not  sell  tbe 
recipes,  but  give  free  copies  to  your  friends. 

KANSAS  ANTI  • LIQUOR  SOCIETY, 

’ Room  46.  Grav  Bide..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Cnmberland*Cardinal=Kins. 

Raspberry  tips  for  the  trade  at  very  low  prices. 

2,000  Jonathan  Apple  Trees  and  Elberta  Peaches. 

T.  B.  MILLER,  SPRINGDALE,  ARKANSAS, 
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MISSOURI 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

! Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cure 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Tabes 
the  place  of  all  Itnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALE  CAUTERY 
UR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle,  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  pair),  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLI  AMS  CO..  Cleveland.  O. 


There’s  a Reason  and  a 


Cause  for  Every  111 

Remove  the  Cause  by  Using  No.  28 

a Purely  vegetable  com- 
“O  pound  (in  tablet  form),  easy 
to  take,  which  will  cure  most  ordinary  ail- 
ments. 

If  your  head  aches,  legs  ache,  appetite  is 
gone,  feet  tired  and  have  chills,  and  feel 
generally  knocked  out,  take  a tablet  of  No. 
28  before  you  go  to  bed,  and  one  before 
breakfast  next  morning,  and  go  to  your  work 
feeling  tine  again.  You’re  only  bilious,  and 
a few  tablets  of  No.  28  will  set  your  Liver, 
Stomach  and  Bowels  working  properly  again. 

Such  a disordered  condition  is  brought 
about  by  an  inactive  and  Torpid  Liver,  and 
No.  28  will  quickly  bring  about  normal  con- 
ditions. 

This  wonderful  household  remedy  is  from 
the  formula  of  an  old  physician  of  the  U.  S-, 
who  has  used  it  for  over  35  years,  with  un- 
failing results.  Thousands  of  families  can- 
not get  along  without  it.  We  are  so  confi- 
dent of  its  success  in  your  case  that  we  want 
you  to  send  for  FREE  samples — enough  to 
prove  to  you  that  they  will  do  what  we  say 
they  will.  Simply  send  your  name  and  ad- 
dress and  that  of  your  druggist,  and  we  will 
mail  you  the  tablets,  together  with  our 
booklet,  “Effect  and  Cause.’’  Write  today. 
No.  28  is  put  up  in  three  sizes,  25c,  50c,  $1. 

ROYAL  REMEDY  CO„ 

2655  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Invest  Saving's 

If  only  a few  dollars  each  month.  You  will 
be  surprised  how  quickly  a small  investment 
will  become  a large  one.  Large  fortunes 
have  been  made  from  small  beginnings.  Here 
is  what  we  believe  will  prove  the  greatest 
opportunity  of  your  life,  but  you  must  act 
at  once  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  increase  in 
price.  Buy  Kansas  Co-Operative  Refining 
Co.  stock,  and  buy  it  now  while  it  is  selling 

AT  SEVEN  CENTS  PER  SHARE. 

PAR  VALUE  $1.00.  Full  paid  and  non-as- 
sessable.  It  will  sell  at  15  cents  or  higher 
within  a very  short  time,  with  good  pros- 
pects of  its  selling  at  50  cents  or  $1.00  and 
paying  Big  Dividends  almost  before  you 
know  it.  This  is  a great  independent  oil 
refining  enterprise,  strictly  cooperative  and 
has  great  prospects.  We  predict  the  com- 
pany can  pay  20  to  30  per  cent  dividends 
when  the  plant  is  in  full  operation.  Every- 
body knows  there  is  an  immense  profit  in 
refining  oil.  Come  in  with  us  and  help  to 
make  the  Kansas  Co-Operative  Refining  Co. 
the  greatest  independent  oil  refinery  in  the 
world.  The  officers  ha.ve  agreed  to  take 
their  chances  with  you.  They  receive  no 
salaries  and  everybody  will  be  on  an  equal 
basis.  Only  a Limited  Amount  of  Stock  for 
Sale  at  Present  Price.  Buy  now,  and  buy  all 
you  can,  if  you  want  to  make  good  big 
money.  Installment  payments  if  desired. 
Write  for  “Co-Operative  Refining”  Prospec- 
tus. Don’t  Wait.  Booklet,  “How  to  judge 
investments,"  free.  Address, 

UNION  SECURITY  CO., 

534  Gaff  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


IMMUNE  HOGS 

By  feeding  the  sow  Ridgway’s  Vaccine — 10 
cents  a litter — the  pigs  are  vaccinated  before 
birth,  hence  are  born  CHOLERA  PROOF. 
One  million  successful  tests,  10,000  strong 
testimonials.  In  further  proof  will  ship  my 
own  suckling  pigs  and  expose  them  for 
weeks  in  sick  cholera  herds  at  My  Own  Ex- 
pense and  Risk.  No  other  Man,  Doctor  or 
Veterinary  ever  did  or  yet  dares  take  any 
such  risk.  WHY?  Simply  because  he  would 
lose  both  his  hogs  and  business.  During  the 
past  six  years  I have  shipped  and  exposed 
in  sick  cholera  herds,  scattered  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Nebraska,  and  from  Michigan  to 
Florida,  over  1,200  of  my  own  suckling  pigs, 
without  loss  from  cholera.  I give  a written 
guarantee  backed  by  $10,000.00  approved 
security.  Book  Free. 

ROBERT  RIDGWAY,  Box  F,  Amboy,  Ind. 

Stump  Puller 

Will  pull  stumps  7 ft. 
in  diameter.  Guaran- 
teed for  12  months  and 
a strain  of  250,000  lbs. 
Catalog  and  discounts, 
address 

Monarch  Grubber  Co., 
Lone  Tree,  Iowa. 


Eyesight  Restored  “IvefS 

ulations  of  the  eyelids  cured,  and  all  other 
diseases  of  the  eye,  with  a quick  and  mild 
remedy,  at  your  home.  Write  us  today  for 
free  information.  Prof.  G.  T.  Henson  & Son, 
Muskogee,  I.  T.  Box  343. 


MOD  E R NT  AN  N E R 

Machinery  complete  for  the  farm,  $10,  $25, $00 
$75  and  upwards.  Men  or  women  can  make 
money  canning  for  others.  They  will  pay  big 
prices  for  your  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Begin  tills  season.  Booklet  free.  Mail  card 
today.  Modern  Canker  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ala. 

^ Metal  Shingles  — Firep  oof 

’ .Best  for  house  or  barn.  Easily  laid. 
Prices,  catalog,  testimonials  free. 
^MOKTROSSCO.,  CAMDEU,  H,  J. 


of  blight,  as  several  of  tho  trees  blight- 
ed quite  badly,  but  not  as  badly  as  the 
two  previous  years. — E.  E.  Brown,  Ons- 
low, Iowa. 


Hun  tlie  Suddutli  Fear  Blighted? 

I send  you  a twig  take  from  a Sud- 
duth  pear  tree  bought  from  Augustine 
of  Norman,  111.  This  tree  has  been 
planted  two  years  last  spring  and  has 
shown  such  leaves  and  twigs  both  years. 
The  young  twigs  turn  black  and  the 
leaves  blight  and  turn  black.  Tell  me 
through  The  Fruit-Grower  what  is  the 
trouble.  The  whole  top  of  the  tree  is 
this  way,  only  a few  green  leaves  this 
fall.— W.  E.  B.,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  The  pear 

twig  sent  has  every  appearance  of  hav- 
ing- died  from  fire  blight.  It  has  the 
very  dark  color,  the  shriveled  appear- 
ance, and  the  persistent  black  leaves 
of  twigs  which  die  from  fire  blight. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  wood  was 
dead,  it  could  not  be  stated  positively 
without  peradventure  of  a doubt  that 
it  may  not  have  died  from  some  other 
cause. 


How  to  Trim  Loganberries. 

Can  some  one  tell  me  how  to  trim 
Loganberries? — H.  B. 

Answer  by  G.  S.  Christy,  Johnson, 
Neb.:  The  first  year  Loganberries  are 

set  out  very  little  pruning  of  any  kind 
will  he  needed.  The  second  year  the 
new  canes  should  have  the  tips  pinch- 
ed off  when  about  three  feet  long;  they 
will  then  branch  out  nearer  the  ground 
and  give  much  more  wood  gorwth  for 
fruit.  They  will  need  to  be  cut  back 
some  in  the  spring  when  they  are  put 
on  the  trellis,  but  do  not  cut  back  as 
much  as  you  would  raspberries,  as  they 
are  shy  bearers,  and  need  plenty  of 
wood  on  which  to  set  fruit.  Under  ir- 
rigation they  need  not  be  trellised,  but 
simply  rolled  together  on  the  row. 


Sheep  Manure  or  Commercial  Fertiliz- 
ers— Which? 

I want  to  apply  manure  to  my  lawn 
and  garden.  Can  get  sheep  manure  at 
the  stock  yards,  paying  $1.50  per  wagon 
load  for  the  hauling.  I can  also  get 
manure  from  a dairy  barn  for  75  cents 
ner  load  for  the  hauling.  Now.  what 
I want  to  know  is  this:  Will  it  be 

better  to  pay  $1.50  a load  for  the  sheep 
manure,  to  pay  75  cents  a load  for  the 
cow  manure,  or  buy  commercial  fer- 
tilizers for  the  garden  and  apply  bone 
meal  and  nitrate  of  soda  as  a dressing 
for  the  lawn?  (2)  If  I use  sheep  ma- 
nure on  the  lawn,  is  there  danger  of 
using  too  much  of  it?  How  much  is 
best?  And  should  it  be  applied  this 
winter  or  wait  until  early  spring?  (3) 
Mv  strawberry  rows  in  the  garden  have 
worked  up  on  to  a slight  ridge;  would 
it  be  a good  plan  to  use  sheep  manure 
between  the  rows,  in  an  effort  to  level 
un  the  soil,  this  to  be  cultivated  in  next 
summer  after  fruiting  season?  I will 
have  to  pay  the  prices  given  for  haul- 
ing the  manure,  while  of  course  the 
commercial  fertilizers  would  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  dealer  from  whom  I pur- 
chased them. — M.  I.,  Rt.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten;  At  the 
prices  mentioned  for  the  various  fer- 
tilizers in  the  inquiry,  I would  advise 
the  use  of  sheep  manure  at  $1.50  per 
wagon  load.  This,  I presume,  is  thfe 
large,  heavy  wagon  loads  such  as  are 
capable  of  being  drawn  by  the  large 
dray  animals  in  a city  like  St.  Joseph. 
While  vou  might  be  able  to  secure  an 
equivalent  in  actual  plant  food  in  some 
of  the  other  forms  of  fertilizers  for 
the  same  money,  the  sheep  manure  will 
in  addition  to  adding  plant  food,  add 
humus  to  the  soil,  making  it  spongy, 
mellow,  workable  and  drouth-resist- 
ant. Sheep  manure  is  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  valuable  fertilizers  of  all  our 
barnyard  manures.  There  is  compar- 
atively little  danger  of  using  too  much 
of  it  either  on  the  lawn  or  on  the 
strawberries.  I would  advise  applying 
it  early  this  winter,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  cold  enough  so  the  odor 
from  it  is  not  likely  to  be  objection- 
able. As  a winter  cover  it  will  be  help- 
ful and  the  soil  will  he  in  better  con- 
dition in  spring  if  it  is  applied  late 
this  fail  or  in  early  wniter.  I would 
apply  to  the  strawberries  exactly  as  is 
suggested  in  your  inquiry. 


Preparing  Peach  Seeds  for  Planting. 

I want  to  plant  several  bushels  of 
peach  pits  this  fall.  How  deep  should 
they  he  planted?  Should  I freeze  them 
first? — C.  B.  M.,  Pottsville,  Ark. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  In  order  to 

have  peach  pits  sprout  and  come  up 
next  spring  they  should  be  frozen  in  the 
soil  during  the  winter.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  planting  the  seeds  now 
in  nursery  rows  where  they  are  to  grow 
in  spring.  There  is  danger  of  the  seeds 
being  washd  out  of  the  ground  or  being 
destroyed  by  animals  or  lost  in  some 
other  way.  so  it  is  safer  to  freeze  them 
in  moist  soil  in  boxes  during  the  win- 
ter and  plant  them  in  early  spring  be- 
fore they  sprout.  The  bottom  of  the 
box  should  have  holes  bored  to  secure 
drainage.  It  should  then  be  set  flat  on 
the  ground  in  a well-drained  place,  but 
where  some  moisture  from  the  soil  will 
come  up  through  the  box.  A layer  of 
moist  soil  can  be  put  on  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  then  a layer  of  seeds,  and  an- 
other layer  of  soil,  and  so  on  until  the 
box  is  full.  It  should  not  be  filled  to 
such  a depth  that  the  seeds  will  not 
freeze  through  to  the  center  of  the 
mass.  If  a very  large  quantity  of  seeds 
is  to  be  handled,  so  as  to  make  the 
boxes  inconvenient,  they  may  be  piled 
out  of  doors  in  long  windrows,  with 
enough  soil  mixed  with  them  so  they 
will  freeze  well  in  it  during  the  winter. 

Another  way  of  handling  peach  pits 
is  given  by  A.  L.  Zimmerman,  Weath- 
erby.  Mo.,  who  says; 

“The  best  way  is  to  plant  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  fruit, 
before  they  dry,  but  many  times  this 
cannot  be  done.  Where  it  cannot  let 
them  dry  and  keep  them  dry  and  out  of 
the  sun.  If  you  want  to  plant  them  in 
the  fall,  soak  them  three  or  four  days 
in  water,  or  until  the  kernel  shows  it 
is  gettjrugj  wet;  you  can  tell  this  by 


cracking  some  of  the  pits  every  day. 
When  well  soaked  plant  them  in  well- 
prepared  ground  three  or  four  inches 
deep;  three  inches  will  do  if  the  ground 
is  a little  wot  or  heavy.  Handled  in 
this  way  nearly  every  good  seed  will 
sprout  and  grow.  If  you  cannot  plant 
in  fall  soak  the  seed  as  above  and  strat- 
ify in  sand  or  soil  in  boxes;  bury  boxes 
in  ground  or  set  on  north  side  of  some 
building,  or  any  place  where  they  can 
be  kept  from  drying  out,  and  where  no 
water  will  stand  on  them,  but  they  need 
not  freeze.  A cellar  is  not  a good 
place  to  store  them,  as  they  will  start 
lo  grow  before  spring.  The  pits  can 
be  kept  dry  as  late  as  February  or  into 
March,  however;  then  soak  them  good 
and  stratify  them  and  they  will  grow  as 
well  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  frozen 
all  winter.  I have  tried  this  and  know 
it  to  be  true.  Freezing  is  not  neces- 
sary, else  how  would  they  propagate 
peach  trees  in  California,  Texas  and 
other  localities  where  they  would  never 
freeze?” 


Boxes  for  Marketing  Asparagus — Plans 
for  Starting  Melons. 

(1) .  What  size  shall  I make  boxes 
in  which  to  ship  two  dozen  bunches  of 
asparagus  to  Chicago  market?  I waht 
to  make  them  up  this  'winter,  so  they 
will  be  ready  in  spring. 

(2) .  Where  can  I get  a bulletin  that 
gives  information  for  starting  musk- 
melon  plants  in  hotbed  and  transplant- 
ing them  to  fields;  also  give  distance 
in  rows  and  between  rows? — J.  L.  St. 
Charles,  111. 

We  do  not  know  what  size  bunches  of 
asparagus  are  preferred  by  the  Chicago 
market.  We  would  write  the  commis- 
sion man  or  merchant  to  whom  we  ex- 
pected to  ship  the  asparagus  and  ask 
the  size  of  bunch  favored  on  that 
market.  When  you  know  the  size 
bunch  you  can  easily  determine  the  size 
of  box  you  will  need.  (2)  We  believe 
the  Colorado  experiment  station.  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.,  and  the  Texas  experiment 
station.  College  Station,  Texas,  have  is- 
sued bulletins  on  the  subject  of  cante- 
loupe  growing.  Address  directors  of 
these  stations. 


rS'  Let  Us  Send  You  ^ 

Our  Book. 

ftbont  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  wil  t 
you  a lot  of  work  and  make  you  a lot  of  money  - i c 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS  g 

and  the 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  tent,  they  are  the  befit.  More  than  one  and 
a quarter  millions  Bold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A set  of  on r wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  217.  Quincy,  Ills. 


SANDUSKY  & CO. 


Qeneral  Commission 

indnsM^uSquin  St.Joseph,Mo. 
Wholesale  Fruits  and  Produce 
"Berries  a Specialty 


It’s  Your  Fault 

If  you  do  not  get  good  prices  for  your 
crops,  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Produce. 
Write  us  for  prices  on  what  you  grow 
or  handle. 

COYNE  BROS. 

160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Propagating  Blackberries  and  Dewber- 
ries. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  propagate 
blackberries?  Also  to  propagate  dew- 
berries?— R.  W.,  Grant  City,  Mo. 

Blackberries  root  either  from  suck- 
ers or  from  root-cuttings.  The  latter 
plants  are  preferred  by  many.  Late  in 
winter  or  early  in  spring  take  long 
roots  from  old  plants.  They  should  be 
from  the  size  of  a lead  pencil  up  to 
one-fourth  inch  in  diameter.  Cut  into 
pieces  two  or  three  inches  long  and 
store  in  green  sawdust  until  the  soil 
can  be  worked  in  spring,  at  which  time 
the  small  pieces  will  have  “calloused” 
ends.  Plant  in  well-prepared  soil,  in 
rows  four  feet  apart,  plants  two  or 
three  inches  apart  in  rows;  cover  about 
two  inches  deep,  with  soil  free  from 
clods.  Dewberries  can  also  be  propa- 
gated bv  root-cuttings,  or  the  plants 
will  strike  root  at  many  places  where 
the  branches  rest  upon  the  soil. — From 
Brother  Jonathan,  Booklet  No.  1,  on 
‘Propagating  Trees  and  Plants.” 


Grass  for  Heavy  Soil. 

What  kind  of  fertilizer  shall  I use  for 
a kind  of  mucky  soil,  some  of  it  red  and 
some  of  it  rather  black;  the  soil  will 
not  stand  tramping,  especially  while 
wet;  it  is  rather  thin,  and  I wish  to  sow 
to  grass  next  spring.  What  kind  of 
grass  will  likely  do  best  in  this  soil? — 
J.  T.  H.,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

One  can  hardlv  tell  from  the  descrip- 
tion just  what  is  needed,  but  the  cor- 
respondent is  near  the  Arkansas  Exper- 
iment Station,  and  we  would  recom- 
mend that  he  consult  the  authorities 
there,  who  will  have  a better  knowledge 
of  existing  conditions. 


Raising  Persimmons  and  Pawpaws 
From  Seed. 

(1)  How  shall  I proceed  to  raise  per- 
simmons from  seed?  (2)  How  raise 
pawpaws  from  seed?  (3)  Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  grow  Scotch  pine,  white  pine 
and  red  cedar  from  seed? 

The  persimmon  and  pawpaw  seed  can 
be  planted  in  autumn,  care  having  been 
taken  to  prevent  their  drying  out.  Or 
then  can  be  stratified  in  a box  of 
damp  sand  and  kept  over  winter,  plant- 
ing them  the  following  spring,  as  rec- 
ommended for  peach,  etc.  (3)  The 
growing  of  evergreen  seedlings  is  a 
business  to  itself,  and  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it  guard  rather  closely  their 
methods  of  handling  the  seed.  The 
young  seedlings  are  very  delicate,  and 
must  be  shaded.  We  would  recommend 
that  the  seedlings  be  purchased  from 
those  who  make  the  growing  of  them  a 
specialty.  The  cost  is  little,  and  results 
more  satisfactory. 


Planting  Anple  Trees  Among  Peach 
Trees. 

Three  years  ago  this  fall  I set  500 
Elberta  peach  trees,  planting  them 
15x30  feet.  The  next  spring  I set  500 
Champion  trees  betwen  the  Elbertas, 
making  the  trees  then  15x15.  Now,  I 
wish  to  take  out  half  of  the  Elberta 
trees  and  set  apple  trees  in  their  place. 
Will  apple  trees  do  well  planted  among 
these  peach  trees? — F.  E.  P.,  Johnson, 
Ark. 

There  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  advisability  of  planting  apple  trees 
among  peach  trees,  where  both  trees  are 
planted  at  the  same  time.  We  believe 
that  few  persons,  however,  will  advise 
planting  apple  trees  among  peach  trees 
which  have  already  made  three  years’ 
growth.  The  newly  planted  apple  trees 
will  be  robbed  by  the  older  and  more 
rapid-growing  peach  trees.  Our  advice 
would  be,  don’t  do  it. 


Effect  of  Budding  on  Peach  Trees. — Ap- 
ples for  Illinois. 

I have  a fine  lot  of  seedling  peach 
trees  which  will  reproduce;  they  have 
(Jone  so  for  thq  last  thirty  years.  They 


Tie  CHEAPEST 
FARM  LANDS 

in  the  United  States  today,  soil,  climate, 
markets,  transportation  facilities  and  all 
considered. 

Are  Southern  Lands 

They  are  the  best  and  most  desirable 
in  the  country  for  the  truck  and  fruit- 
grower, the  stock  raiser,  the  dairyman, 
and  general  farmer. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  them.  The 
Southern  Field  and  other  publications 
upon  request. 

Homeseekers’  Excursions  on  the  first 
and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Southern  Railway  & Mobile  & Ohio  R.  R., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

CHAS.  S.  CHASE  M.  A.  HAYS, 

622  Chemical  Bldg.  225  Dearborn  St. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Chicago,  111. 

Agents  Land  and  Industrial  Department 


Grand  Island 
=Route= 

Short  Line  Between 


St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City 

DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE,  with  new 
80-foot  Acetylene  Gas  Lighted  Pullman 
Chair  Cars  (seats  free)  on  night  trains 
and  Pullman  High-back  Seat  Coaches  on 
day  trains,  between  Kansas  City  and 
St  Joseph,  Mo.;  Hiawatha,  Seneca, 
Marysville,  Kan.:  Fairbury,  Fairfield, 

Hastings  and  Grand  Island.  Neb. 

Connections  made  at  Kansas  Oity  for 
all  points  East.  South  and  West. 

At  Grand  Island  direct  connections  are 
made  with  Union  Pacific  fast  trains  for 
California  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

S,  M.  ADSIT, 

General  Pass.  Agent,  8t.  Joseph,  Mo. 


We  Give  110  Premiums  | 

I To  quickly  introduce  our  New  Style, 

I iaaj.to-Thread,  Gold  Ifiy©  Needle*. 

I end  us  your  name  and  address,  we  l 
J rill  send  you  2 doz.  packages  of  need  • 

|l  sand  1 doz  Silver  Aluminum  Thim. 

• les  postpaid,  with  large  Premium  I 
I iat.  You  sell  the  Needles  at  5c  a pkg.  I 
■and  to  each  person  that  buys  2 pkgs.  I 
you  give  a Thimble  Free.  Yonr  success  is  certain.  When  needles 
are  sold,  send  us  the  $1.20  and  we  will  send  you  the  Premium  you 
seiect  and  are  entitled  to  in  our  handsome  new  Premium  list. 
Order  at  once  and  get  extra  Present  Free.  Address, 

GLOBE  NOVELTY  CO.,  Box  306,  Greenville,  Pa. 


(pnover.  Peach 

A FULL  CROP 

this  season;  hardiest  peach  we  have;  comes  true 
from  seed;  passed  through  the  severe  cold  of 
last  winter  and  the  late  freezes  and  frosts  of 
last  spring,  and  then  bore  full  crop.  For  his- 
tory and  prices  of  trees,  address 
A.  L.  ZIMMERMAN.  Weatherby  Mo. 
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.1  re  of  fine  quality,  good  size  and  fine 
lirtvor;  a yellow  cling. 

(1)  What  is  the  benefit  of  budding? 
Will  a budded  tree,  budded  from  a bear- 
ing tree,  come  into  bearing  earlier  than 
a seedling?  Is  a budded  tree  as  hardy 
as  a seedling?  Will  budding  increase 
the  size  of  the  fruit? 

(2)  I planted  some  peach  seeds  last 
spring,  and  they  made  a fine  growth. 
When  is  the  right  time  to  bud  them? 
If  to  be  budded  next  spring,  when  ought 
the  buds  to  be  cut?  If  cut  now,  how 
can  I save  them  to  use  next  spring? 

(3)  What  are  the  best  varieties  of 
apples  to  plant  in  this  locality  for  a 
commercial  orchard?  Trees  should  be 
good  bearers  of  fruit  that  will  bring 
good  prices;  must  bear  apples  than 
hang  on  well,  and  produce  apples  that 
commission  men  will  be  willing  to  buy. 
Jonathan  is  a good  apple,  but  does  not 
hang  on  well.  When  commission  men 
buy  an  entire  orchard  do  they  pick  the 
Jonathan  early?  We  have  Ben  Davis, 
Gano  and  other  varieties  here. — Mrs.  H. 
E.,  Chapin,  111. 

This  question  of  effect  of  budding  is 
an  old  one.  (1)  Budding  is  simply  a 
process  of  reproduction;  by  budding 
trees  one  will  know  that  the  young 
trees  will  be  like  the  one  from  which 
the  buds  were  taken.  The  process  will 
not  make  a seedling  come  into  bearing 
earlier.  Some  budded  trees  are  as 
hardy  as  some  seedlings — it  all  de- 
pends. Thousands  of  peach  seedlings 
are  killed  by  even  ordinary  winters,  yet 
it  is  also  true  that  the  hardiest  trees 
we  have  are  seedlings.  It  is  an  open 
question  as  to  whether  buds  taken  from 
a seedling  tree  will  produce  a tree 
which  is  any  less  hardy  in  bud  than  the 
parent  stock.  Budding  does  not  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  fruit  any  more 
than  grafting  an  apple  tree  changes  the 
size  of  the  apple. 

(2)  Peach  trees  which  grew  the  past 
season  should  have  been  budded  in  Au- 
gust or  September — any  time  after  the 
stocks  were  large  enough,  until  the 
buds  would  not  "slip."  Budding  by 
nurserymen  in  this  part  of  the  country 
is  usually  done  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber, the  buds  remaining  dormant  until 
the  following  spring.  You  can  cut 
your  seedlings  back,  causing  new 
shoots  to  put  forth,  and  these  to  be 
budded  next  summer — but  you  will 
have  to  bud  each  shoot  separately,  of 
course.  Cut  buds  just  before  using, 
taking  them  from  the  current  season’s 
growth  of  trees  of  desired  varieties. 

(3)  The  question  of  varieties  to 
plant  is  hard  to  solve.  Ben  Davis, 
Jonathan.  Grimes’  Golden,  Rome 
Beauty.  Winesap  and  other  apples  of 
this  class  are  all  standard  sorts  In 
Illinois.  The  Illinois  Experiment  Sta- 
tion can  doubtless  give  good  advice,  but 
one  must  study  the  soil,  location,  etc., 
in  determining  what  to  plant.  Jona- 
than apples  drop  early,  but  now  that 
cold  storage  has  been  developed  the 
fruit  can  be  picked  early,  rushed  into 
storage  at  once,  and  then  will  keep 
well.  This  is  the  method  followed  by 
best  apple  handlers,  whether  growers 
or  buyers. 


Wants  to  Plant  Pear  Orchard. 

I would  like  to  have  some  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  pear  culture.  It  seems 
that  it  is  harder  to  succeed  with  pears 
than  with  other  fruits.  I have  a small 
piece  of  valley  ridge  land,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  low  lands.  It  is  alluvial 
soil,  well  drained.  Soil  is  about  eight 
inches  deep,  with  a dark  clay  sub-soil, 
composed  of  small  gravels,  which  pro- 
duce good  crops.  This  soil  has  been 
planted  to  peas  for  three  years.  I want 
to  set  pear  trees  21  feet  apart,  setting 
Keiffer  and  Seckel  trees.  Plant  to  cul- 
tivate them  for  three  years,  then  seed 
to  grass,  which  will  be  mowed  when 
tall  enough.  Do  I need  to  change  my 
distance  for  planting?  Are  there  any 
other  varieties  which  would  do  as  well 
or  better  than  the  two  I have  named? 
Can  I use  any  kind  of  wash  when  plant- 
ing the  trees  which  will  render  them 
less  subject  to  blight? — C.  B.  M.,  Potts- 
ville.  Ark. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Ernest  Walker,  Ar- 
kansas Expteriment  Station:  Potts- 

ville,  the  location  of  C.  B.  M.,  is  in  Pope 
County,  where  the  general  elevation  is 
about  500  feet.  The  conditions  there 
are  too  southern  for  the  European  type 
of  pears,  as  a class.  There  are  one  or 
two  varieties,  however,  like  the  Seckel 
and  Duchess,  which  are  much  less  sub- 
ject to  blight  than  the  others,  and 
which  do  fairly  well.  The  main  de- 
pendence, however,  under  Southern  con- 
ditions, are  varieties  belonging  to  the 
class  represented  by  the  Keiffer — the 
Chinese  sand-pear  type.  These  do  well 
under  the  conditions  found  in  the 
South,  but  are  by  no  means  "blight- 
proof,”  as  they  were  at  one  time  said 
to  be.  The  Le  Conte  is  very  subject 
to  blight,  while  I have  often  seen  Keif- 
fer blighted  almost  as  badly  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  soil  and  ill-advised 
methods  on  the  part  of  the  grower. 

I mention  these  things,  not  to  dis- 
courage the  growing  of  pears,  but  to 
emphasize  the  difficulties  and  dangers, 
that  the  grower  may  be  forearmed  and 
be  like  the  "wise  man  who  foreseeth 
the  evil  and  hideth  himself.”  Many 
cases  of  failure  with  pears  which  have 
come  under  the  writer's  observation 
were  in  a large  measure  due  to  the 
grower’s  lack  of  information  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  blight  and  the  condi- 
tions which  favor  it,  notwithstanding 
the  literature  which  has  been  written 
vipon  the  subject. 

The  chief  factor  favoring  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  blight  is  excess  of  ni- 
trogen. The  soil  may  be  rich  in  the 
other  main  elements  of  growth — potash 
and  phosphoric  acid — without  danger. 
Poor  drainage,  also,  is  a favoring  con- 
dition. Whatever  tends  toward  luxur- 
iance of  growth  is  to  be  avoided.  Under 
such  conditions  blight  will  almost  cer- 
tainly appear  and  speedily  devastate 
the  orchard,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  at 
control.  Under  other  conditions,  I be- 
lieve the  intelligent  grower  can  keep 
it  under  control. 

The  needs  of  the  young  tree  and  the 
needs  of  bearing  trees  are  different  as 
regards  the  proportions  of  the  main 
elements  of  growth  needed.  Young 


trees  require  more  nitrogen,  relatively, 
than  bearing  trees,  and  may  make  a 
fair,  firm  growth  without  need  of  ap- 
prehension. With  bearing  trees,  how- 
ever, the  grower  must  carefully  limit 
and  keep  under  control  the  supply  of 
nitrogen  and  be  satisfied  with  an  an- 
nual growth  of  twelve  inches  at  the 
terminals.  On  this  account  it  is  better 
to  select  a relatively  poor  soil  for  pears 
— one  somewhat  deficient  in  humus  and 
nitrogen — the  material  which  promotes 
luxuriance.  We  can  supply  this  ele- 
ment when  needed  better  than  we  can 
limit  it  if  in  excess  of  needs. 

The  soil  selected  by  C.  B.  M.  offers 
good  atmospheric  drainage,  it  seems.  1 
fear,  however,  from  its  character  as 
described  and  from  the  cultivation  in 
cowpeas  for  three  years,  that  he  will 
need  to  carefully  watch  growth,  and 
especially  as  the  trees  reach  the  bear- 
ing age.  His  plan  of  then  seeding  to 
grass  is  good.  This  will  tend  to  arrest 
nitrification  in  the  soil  and  retard 
growth.  If  growth  previously  has  been 
rather  strong,  or  shows  a tendency  to 
continue  strong,  it  will  be  well  to  re- 
move a crop  or  two  of  hay  from  the 
land,  or  remove  an  oat  or  rye  crop,  be- 
fore seeding  the  orchard  to  grass.  This 
will  be  an  effective  means  of  reducing 
the  nitrogen. 

Blight  seems  usually  to  enter  the 
tree  through  the  flowers  and  at  the 
tender  growing  points.  There  is  no 
“wash”  known  which,  when  applied  to 
the  trees,  would  tend  to  keep  off  the 
blight,  though  a very  experienced  ac- 
quaintance of  the  writer’s  believes,  on 
the  basis  of  his  own  experience,  that, 
with  the  practice  of  other  precautions, 
pear  blight  may  be  controlled  by  means 
of  Bordeaux  sprays.  I am  inclined, 
however,  to  emphasize  "the  other  pre- 
cautions.” 

In  brief,  about  all  we  can  advise  is: 

(1)  Secure  a firm,  moderate  growth; 

(2)  Keep  water  sprouts  and  fruit  spurs 
off  the  trunk  and  main  limbs,  and,  I 
may  add,  off  the  roots  (the  writer  has 
seen  instances  of  blight  attacking  the 
base  of  the  stem  and  large  roots 
through  the  tips  of  adventitious 
sprouts,  originating  through  wounding 
the  principal  roots  in  cultivation);  (3) 
Next  cut  out  the  blight  promptly  when- 
ever it  appears,  and  burn  the  diseased 
wood  at  once;  cut  a foot  below  the 
diseased  parts,  and  as  a precaution  dis- 
infect the  knife  at  least  in  going  from 
tree  to  tree,  by  dipping  the  blade  in  a 
1 percent  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate; (4)  It  would  be  well  for  the 
grower  to  make  a trip  of  inspection 
through  the  orchard  once  a week  dur- 
ing the  active  growing  season,  remov- 
ing all  blight,  even  if  only  a twig  an 
inch  long;  (6)  The  pear  is  subject  to 
codling  moth,  the  same  as  the  apple; 
this  will  render  advisable  using  the 
combined  Bordeaux  and  arsenical  spray 
"within  ten  days  after  the  blossoms 
fall,”  as  followed  by  the  more  success- 
ful apple  growers;  this  may  be  of  some 
help  against  blight;  lastly  (6)  Get 
neighbors  who  have  pears  or  apples 
into  line. 

As  for  the  distance  for  planting 
standard  pears  in  the  South,  I should 
prefer  giving  not  less  than  thirty  feet, 
at  least,  east  and  west;  north  and 
south  in  the  rows  the  trees  might 
stand  closer  than  thirty  feet,  say  six- 
teen and  a half  feet,  with  a view  of 
removing  alternate  trees  when  their 
size  demands  it  after  some  years. 


Blight  Attacking  Young  Pear  Trees. 

Can  someone  advise  me  what  I can 
do  to  stop  the  “biack  collar”  or  prune 
canker  which  is  showing  itself  in  my 
young  pear  orchard?  Last  spring  I 
planted  a thousand  Keiffer  pear  trees, 
and  after  pruning  them  up  into  proper 
shape  I observed  that  all  through  the 
orchard  the  stubs  of  the  limbs  I had 
cut  commenced  to  turn  black.  Where 
the  trees  put  forth  their  leaves  well, 
showing  a healthy  condition,  this 
blackened  area  is  not  more  than  one- 
eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  in  length, 
but  on  the  trees  which  did  not  appear 
to  be  in  a reahy  healthy  condition  this 
stub  canker  ran  down  the  limb  in  some 
cases  to  nearly  two  inches.  What  had 
I better  do  to  check  this  disease? — 
W.  E.,  Douds-Leando,  Iowa. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  The  best 

practical  example  which  I have  observ- 
ed in  checking  the  canker  in  trees  sim- 
ilar to  that  described  by  the  corre- 
spondent, occurred  in  an  orchard  in 
eastern  Missouri  three  or  four  years 
ago.  The  orchardist,  in  co-operation 
with  the  writer,  removed  all  stubs  and 
limbs  which  could  be  removed  with  a 
pruning  saw,  and  all  other  cankered 
areas  in  the  main  trunk  or  large  limbs 
were  chiseled  down  well  into  the  de- 
caying wood,  so  as  to  remove  all  the 
fruiting  bodies  of  the  canker  near  the 
surface  and  give  a good  chance  for  the 
surface  rim  of  healthy  tissue  to  close 
in  over  the  wound.  During  this  chisel- 
ing, effort  was  made  to  cut  well  in  to- 
ward the  living  tissue  wherever  it 
could  be  done  without  weakening  the 
tree  too  much.  These  chiseled  areas 
were  then  painted  over  with  common 
white  lead  and  oil  paint.  When  it  had 
dried  a second  coating  of  paint  was  ap- 
plied. This  preserved  the  wood.  The 
best  wound  dressing  is  a wood  pre- 
servative which  will  not  check  the 
growth  of  surrounding  tissue.  The 
following  year  canker  appeared  in  a 
few  new  places  not  observed  at  the 
time  of  cleaning  up  the  orchard,  and  in 
addition  it  had  started  out  afresh 
around  a few  of  the  spots  where  it  had 
previously  been  chiseled  out  and  the 
wound  painted.  The  diseased  wood  was 
again  sliced  off  a little  deeper  wher- 
ever canker  was  reappearing  and  the 
new  canker  spots  were  likewise  cut 
out  and  the  wounds  again  painted.  The 
third  season  practically  no  canker  re- 
mained in  the  orchard. 


Cherry  Tree*  Dying — Apple*  for  North- 
ern Michigan. 

(1)  I have  several  hundred  cherry 
trees  four  years  old.  and  have  lost 
eight  or  ten  of  them  each  summer  for 
two  years,  from  no  apparent  cause.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
last  two  severe  winters  were  too  much 
for  them,  and  they  die  off  during  the 


Make  Your  Work 

Show  in  the  Garden 


The  user  of  Iron  Age  Tools  can  show  most  re- 
sults for  work  performed,  whether  at  the  end  of 
the  day  or  the  end  of  the  season.  Wonderful  ease 
and  rapidity  of  operation,  with  wide  range  of  adapt- 
ability insures  best  results  from  every  soil  and  crop. 

IRON  AGE  Implements 

The  No.  6 Combined  Tool  is  almost  a complete  tool-house 
in  itself  A simple  change  of  parts  and  with  the  same  pair 
of  handles  you  can  open  the  ground,  sow  seed, 
roll,  rake,  weed,  hoe,  cultivate.  Our  New 
Iron  Age  Book  describes  not  only  thisbut 

many  other  farm  and  garden  implements.  Orchard  Culti- 
vators, Sprayers,  Horse  Hoes,  Fertilizer  Distributors,  Hill 

and  Drill  Seeders,  Potato  Planters,  Potato  Diggers 
and  Riding  Cultivators.  This  book  is  FREE. 
Send  for  it. 


Ho.  G 
Age  Cob 
Double 
gle  Whee 
Hoe,  llill 
and  Drill 
Seeder. 


BATEMAN  MFC.  CO. 

Box  506,  Crenloch,  N. 


A MILLION  DOLLAR  CONTEST 

’TO  INCREASE  GRAIN  GROWERS'  PROFITS!' 

FOR  PARTICULARS,  SEE  OUR  CATALOGUE,  PACES  2 AND  3. 

Special  Premiums  also  for  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  customers  this  year.  Ft9FF 
Genuine  gifts  to  our  patrons  to  introduce  varieties  of  rare  merit  obtainable  ■ — 

only  of  us.  Ladies,  especially,  read  page  4 of  our  big  free  catalogue. 

No  matter  whether  you  are  a small  or  large  user  of  seeds,  or  whether  you  buy  Field 
Seeds,  Vegetable  or  Flower  Seeds,  get  Northrup,  King  & Co.’s  Free  Catalogue  and  read  ail  about 
these  wonderful  offers.  Write  for  this  1906  Seed  Encyclopaedia  before  you  make  any  plans  for 
buying  your  1906  supply  of  seeds  for  the  farm,  garden  or  lawn. 

Northrup , King  & Go’s  Interesting  Seed  Catalogue  is  FREE! 

“ The  Million  Dollar  Contest  to  Increase  Grain  Grower  s'  Profits”  is  the  most  colossal  un- 
dertaking of  the  kind  ever  conceived.  It  puts  a fortune  in  the  way  of  thousands  of  seed 
users.  It  i s too  great  to  attempt  to  describe  here.  Read  about  it  in  our  free  book. 

It  will  be  money  in  your  pocket  to  see  this  Catalogue  first! 

It  is  not  only  an  illustrated  Encyclopaedia  of  Seeds,  but  a veritable  gold  mine  of  Liberal 
Inducements  and  Big  Premium  Offers. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Seed  business  was  a Catalogue  published  containing,  in  one 
volume,  so  much  of  interest  and  value  to  all  classes  of  seed  buyers. 

For  twenty-two  years  Northrup,  King  & Co.  have  been  developing  new  and  improved 
varieties,  and  the  1906  Catalogue  offers  a wide  range  of  exclusive  specialties. 

Our  “Sterling  Brand”  on  a package  of  seed  means  an  absolute  guarantee  that  they  must 
prove  of  satisfactory  purity  and  germination  TO  YOU,  or  they  may  be  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense, and  money  will  be  refunded  without  “IF  OR  ANDS.” 

Every  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  we  sell  warranted  for  quality  and  germination. 

“PEEP-'O-DAY”,  the  Sensational  Early  New  Sweet  Corn,  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
earlier  than  any  other  sort,  and  the  sweetest  of  all  Sweet  Corn  is  meeting  with  a phenomenal 
sale.  "PEEP-’O-DAY”  is  wonderfully  productive,  giving  almost  double  the  yield 
per  acre  of  any  other  variety,  and  so  tender,  juicy,  sweet  and  delicious  that  no 
other  Sweet  Corn  compares  with  it.  Try  it  this  Season! 

Among  our  numerous  other  garden  specialties  is  the  new  Mammoth  Podded 
Pea— "Teddy  Roosevelt.”  Our  catalogue  will  be  found  of  fascinating  interest 
to  anyone  wishing  to  excel  every  garden  in  the  neighborhood. 

Farm  and  Field  Seeds,  Grasses,  etc.  worfdel- sleruSt g r **1 

and  Clover  Seeds,  Seed  Wheat,  Seed  Oats,  Seed  Corn,  Hog  Pasture  Mixture, 
Rape  Seed,  Alfalfa  Seed,  etc.  Our  Sterling  Lawn  Seed  analyzed  as  to  purity 
and  tested  as  to  germination,  insures  beautiful  lawns  of  lasting  green. 

Get  this  catalogue.  The  most  valuable  of  all.  A postal  or  a letter  should 
be  sent  today  addressed  just  like  this: 

Northrup,  King  & Co.,  131  Northrup-King  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SEED  THAT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF. 

IT’S  GUARANTEED. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  a pile  of  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  that  you  could  get 
seed  that  you  could  absolutely  bank  on? — Seed  that  had  really  and  honestly 
been  tested? 

And  wouldn’t  you  like  to  buy  that  kind  of  seed  from  some  one  who 
had  enough  faith  in  it  to  guarantee  it  absolutely? — A case  of  “Your  moneys 
worth  or  your  money  back”? 

Your  crop  depends  on  the  seed. — Poor  seed  will  fail  no  matter  how  good  the  soil  or  weather. 
It  is  dear  at  any  price. — Even  if  you  catch  it  in  time  to  replant,  the  best  time  is  past  and  you  have  a 
whole  lot  of  hard  work  to  do  over  again. 

Good  seed  with  good  care  and  decent  weather  will  make  a good  crop  and  put  money  in  the  bank. 
It  wiil  pay  for  itself  several  times  over  and  then  some. 

I’ve  grown  seed,  studied  seed,  talked  seed,  and  sold  seed,  for  a good  many  years  now  and  I’ve 
“learned  a heap”  that  may  be  of  help  to  you. 

I’m  a farmer  and  gardener  myself  and  I tell  you  1 know  what  it  means  to  be  beat  with  a lot  of  poor 
seed. — That’s  why  1 went  to  work  raising  seeds. — With  the  idea  of  getting  better  seed  for  myself. 

At  first  I did  the  work  just  on  my  own  account,  but  pretty  soon  the  neighbors  began  to  take  notice 
that  my  stuff  looked  better  than  theirs,  and  they  wanted  some  of  the  same  seed  that  1 used. — That  was 
the  beginning. 

Now  instead  of  selling  just  to  my  neighbors,  I get  orders  from  just  about  everywhere,  and  get  out 
a fine  catalog.  I sell  all  kinds  of  seeds. — Garden  seeds,  seed  com  (ear  or  shelled),  grass  seed,  seed 
potatoes,  flower  seeds. — In  fact  everything  in  the  seed  line. 

And  everything  guaranteed. — If  it  don’t  suit'you,  it  costs  you  nothing. — Everything  is  shipped 
subject  to  approval,  and  if  it  don’t  suit.  I’ll  make  it  suit,  or  I’ll  refund  your  money. 

Now  you  know  1 couldn’t  make  that  offer  unless  I could  back  it  up  with  the  goods. 

You  should  have  my  catalog. — it  will  tell  you  lots  that  I havn’t  room  for  here. — It’s  free. — You 
are  welcome  to  samples  of  my  seed  corn  and  garden  seeds  too,  if  you 
care  to  put  up  the  postage  for  them. 

I’d  like  to  have  an  order  from  you. — but  I’d  like  to  have  you  get 
my  catalog  and  samples  anyway,  and  talk  it  over  with  me. — Tell  me 
your  troubles  in  the  seed  line. 


HENRY  FIELD,  Seedsman.  Box  75,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


For  Better  and  Hardier 
Peaches  than  the  * 

"JOHANNA”  and  1 

'Mammoth  Yellow  Heath" 


Stood  32  below  Zero  and  had  Fine  Crop.  5c  in  stamps  will  bring  you  a colored  plate 
of  both,  with  full  description.  Supply  Limited.  A few  salesmen  wanted  to  sell  them. 
I am  sole  owner  of  these  two  Peaches.  Price  List  Free. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  NURSERY,  HANNIBAL,  MO.,  WILL  S.  HALL,  Proprietor. 


i-FOUR  PAPERS  m 25°n 


In  order  to  Introduce  our  great  subscription  offers  to  several  thousand  new  oustomer*  this 
month  we  make  this  great  offer  of  four  papers  for  the  same  price  you  usually  pay  for  one. 

THE  WOMAN’S  MAGAZINE I YEAR  IOc  1 AU  4 1 YR.  FOR 

THE  HOME  FRIEND I YEAR  2Bc  A fs  . 

THE  M.  & K.  FARMER * YEAR  25c  f QfcC 

, THE  RURAL  WORLD  (Wisely) I YEAR  25c)  4m  . , 

If  you  already  take  any  of  these  papersyour  subscription  will  be  extended.  The  Home  Friend  contains  from 
five  to  ten  cnmnlete  sloriee,  besides  numerous  departments,  such  as  Woman’s  Pape,  Household  Hints, 
Recipes.  Fashions,  Etc.  Six  new  fashion  plat#s  appear  each  Issue  and  SUBSCRIBERS  CAN  OET  THE 
PATTERNS  FREE,  The  M.  & K.  Farmer  and  The  Rural  World  are  up-to-date  family  papers, 

CLUBS  OF  FIVE  FOR  $1.00 

Atrents  make 5 cents  on  each  subscription.  Remember,  YOU  GET  ALL  FOUR  PAPERS  A WHOLE  YEAR 
FOR  ONLY  25c.  Money  back  if  not  delighted.  Send  35  cents — silver  or  money  order— today  to 

KNOX  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY,  447  Knox  Building.  KANSAS  CITY*  KANS* 


ytarv  the  year  right — Renew  your  subscription  today.  Three  years  $2.00. 
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Southern 

Beauty 

The  coming  favorite  watermelon  with 
both  grower  and  consumer.  Quality 
to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  home  trade 
and  rind  tough  enough  to  make  a 'fine 
shipper.  Oblong  in  shape,  large  to  very 
large,  grayish  color.  Bright  red  flesh, 
tender  and  sweet,  with  no  tough  core 
or  hard  spots.  Seeds  white. 

If  You  Plant  Seeds 

of  any  kind  send  for  our  handsomely 
illustrated  1906  catalog.  Everything 
in  tested,  selected  seeds  for  the 
Southern  gardener  and  farmer,  and 
such  proven  valuable  novelties  as 
Triumph  and  Rowden  Big  Boll  Cotton, 

Giant  Gourd  Seed  Corn,  Everbearing 
Rhubarb,  Ribbon  Cane,  Squaw  Corn, 

White  Wonder  Onions,  Mexican  Ever- 
blooming  Tuberose,  and  others  not 
found  elsewhere.  Catalog  free.  Write 
for  it  today. 

THE  TEXAS  SEED  AND  FLORAL  COMPANY, 
Dept.  G,  Dallas,  Texas.  ( 

QU-  - ■ - - -----  J 

Successful 

Farming 

Will  result  only  from  the  sowing  of 
good  seeds. 

We  handle  a full  line  of  seeds  of  all 
kinds,  and  our  seeds  are  reliably  test- 
ed and  true  to  name. 

Field  Seeds,  Garden  Seeds,  Flower 
Seeds,  Onion  Sets,  etc.;  also  Poultry 
Supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  free 
catalogue. 

MISSOURI  VALLEY  SEED  STORE, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Seed  Potatoes 


To  Grow  Big  Crops  and 
best  potatoes  plant  Our 
Red  RoverGrownStock. 
They  are  unsurpassed 
in  quality  and  early 
maturity.  Our  Stock 
is  the  largest  and 
prices  lowest.  Our 
Big  fine  illustrated 
Catalog  is  FREE;  gives 
prices  and  descrip- 
tions of  every  seed 
that  grows.  Send  for 
it;  a postal  card  will 
bring  it  to  your  door. 

RATEKIN’S  SEED  HOUSE, 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

(The  largest  Seed  Corn 
Growers  in  the  World.) 


RED  RIVER  VALLEY 
EARLY  OHIOS 

grown  in  the  cold  Northwest  are  imsur-  | 
passed  for  vigor  and  early  maturity.  Olds* 
pure  select  seed  is  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained.  Prices  reasonable. 

Send  postal  for  80-Page  Catalog  Potatoes, 
Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Clover  Seed,  Grass  Seed, 
Garden  Seeds,  etc. 

L.  L.  Olds  Seed  Co.,  Drawer  S,  Clinton,  WIs. 


HARDY  PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

Jewell's  Complete  Horticultural  Establish- 
ment (founded  1868  by  Dr.  P.  A.  Jewell)  is 
located  in  the  North  where  hardiness  is 
essential.  It  occupies  1200  acres  in  one 
body  and  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Nursery 
Stock,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  It  main- 
tains an  experimental  orchard  and  par- 
den  of  over  100  acres  in  which  all  varieti- 
es are  thoroly  tested.  50-pade  book  of  hor- 
ticultural SUGGESTIONS  free-a  postal  will 
fit.  Five  complete  FREE  CATALOGS 
tr^TReliable  Agents  Wanted. 
Jewell  Nurseries,  Lake  City,  Minn. 
BOX  7 


Tested  seeds  at  wholesale.  You  will 
wunt  seed  and  the  very  best.  You  have 
no  time  or  land  too  waste  with  poor 
seed.  We  grow  our  seed  and  know  they 
are  the  best.  We  make  y»,u  bottom 
prices,  save  middlemen's  profit,  you 
have  been  paying 
too  much  for  your 
seeds,  $4  with  us 
goes  as  iar  as  #5 
elsewhere.  Trial 
offer,  41  arge  pkts,  6c.  40  Day  Beet,  Frame 
Cucumber.  Hanson  Lettuce,  Early  Long 
Scarlet  Radish.  Satisfaction  or  money 
returned.  Market  Gardener’s  and  large 
buyers  write  for  special  prices.  8F'nmc 
Langstroth  Bee  Iltve,  good  material  nnd 
painted.  Super,  6 slotted  holders  ,6  sop-  Size,  21x13x10  in. 
Arators,  24  sections  for  12.00,  />  for  $9.50.  Send  for  catalogue. 
E.  W.MARTZ  SEED  CO.,  Grundy  Center, Iowa. 


summer,  usually  ending  up  with  an  at- 
tack by  the  pin-hole  beetle,  which  fin- 
ishes them,  although  I scrubbed  them 
in  June  and  August  with  a preventive 
wash.  This  winter  I am  mu.chlng  the 
trees  with  two  or  three  inches  of  straw 
manure.  The  soil  has  been  cultivated 
thoroughly  for  four  years  with  two 
crops  of  rye  plowed  under.  I have  rais- 
ed 400  bushels  of  tomatoes  among 
them,  four  years  in  succession.  Soil  is 
a sandy  clay,  which  has  received  400 
pounds  of  complete  fertilizer  per  acre. 
Can  you  advise  any  better  treatment 
of  handling  the  orchard? 

(2)  I am  expecting  to  set  10  to  20 
acres  of  apples  in  the  sandy  soil  of 
Northern  Michigan.  Have  any  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  readers  had  any  exper- 
ience in  that  locality?  What  are  the 
best  varieties  to  plant? — J.  W.  T., 
Marion,  Ohio. 

Answer  by  Prof.  L R.  Taft,  Michi- 
gan Experiment  Station:  (1)  It  is  not 

probable  that  the  pin-hoie  beetle  is  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  trees,  but  it 
most  likely  attacked  the  trees  when 
they  were  dying.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  trouble  is  due  to  the 
winter  or  to  the  effect  of  the  thawing 
upon  the  unripe  wood.  For  several 
years  there  has  been  considerable  trou- 
ble from  the  dropping  of  the  leaves 
early  in  the  season,  owing  to  the  attack 
of  shot-hole  fungus.  The  second 
growth  that  follows  is  frequently  in- 
jured, even  in  mild  winters.  If  this  is 
the  trouble,  I would  suggest  spraying 
the  trees  three  or  four  times  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  and  then  if  the  land  is 
cultivated,  seed  it  either  to  mammoth 
clover  or  oats  about  the  first  of  August. 
(2)  The  section  of  the  state  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  choice  of  varieties, 
as  near  the  lake  shore  it  would  be  less 
important  to  have  hardy  varieties  than 
in  the  interior  of  the  state.  Yellow 
Transparent,  Duchess,  Alexander,  Mc- 
Mahon, Wealthy,  Northwestern  Green- 
ing, Pewaukee  and  Wolf  River  will  do 
well  anywhere  in  Michigan.  Longfield, 
Gideon  and  Whitney  are  aiso  hardy  and 
productive  sorts. 


Mulching  Hillside  Orchards. 

I have  a small  orchard  of  pears, 
peaches  and  plums,  trees  set  16  feet 
apart  in  rows  2U  feet  apart,  situated 
on  a steep  hillside  facing  south,  with 
a slight  western  slope;  soil  is  a gcod 
gravel  loam,  which  brought  fine  corn 
this  year;  trees  planted  last  spring. 

(1)  I would  like  to  know  if  raspberries, 
blackberries,  currants  and  grapes  could 
be  grown  successfully  between  these 
rows,  running  down  hill?  If  so,  at 
what  distance  from  the  trees  shall  1 
plant  them?  I would  like  to  use  the 
mulch  method  which  was  spoken  of  in 
a recent  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 
Could  this  method  be  followed  with 
small  fruits  between  the  rows?  Can 
any  better  way  be  suggested  of  hand- 
ling a hillside  orchard?  I am  afraid 
the  soil  will  wash  badly  if  kept  plowed. 

(2)  Aiso  please  advise  me  what  to 
spray  these  newly  planted  trees  with, 
as  a general  preventive  against  dis- 
ease. If  possible,  give  me  a commer- 
cial preparation,  as  I would  not  like  to 
risk  making  my  own  mixture.  I have 
some  old  apple  trees  that  I think  could 
be  improved  by  spraying,  as  they  fruit- 
ed well  this  year,  but  the  fruit  dropped 
badly,  and  some  was  badly  specked.  I 
have  had  them  well  cut  back.  What 
would  you  advise  me  to  spray  with? 
— J.  A.  P.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Answer  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Green,  Ohio 
Experiment  Station:  The  conditions 

which  J.  A.  P.  describes  are  such  as  to 
make  continued  cultivation  undesir- 
able. The  soil  must  be  kept  from 
washing,  and  mulching  will  serve  this 
purpose,  provided  enough  mulch  is 
used.  It  will  be  difficult,  however,  to 
prevent  washing  even  with  a heavy 
mulch  if  the  rows  of  blackberries, 
raspberries  and  currants  run  up  and 
down  the  hill.  If  the  rows  are  run  the 
other  way,  or  at  right  angles  to  the 
slope,  the  small  fruit  bushes  would 
help  materially  to  prevent  washing. 

There  are  two  methods  of  orchard 
mulching;  one  method  consists  simply 
in  covering  the  entire  ground  with  a 
heavy  mulch,  and  renewing  it  often 
enough  to  iveep  the  weeds  from  grow- 
ing. The  other  plan  is  to  keep  the 
orchard  in  grass,  simply  mulching 
around  the  trees,  covering  the  ground 
out  a little  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
branches.  The  grass  is  to  be  clipped 
once  or  twice  each  season  and  allowed 
to  fall  on  the  ground.  By  this  method 
washing  is  effectually  prevented.  The 
first  plan  is  the  more  costly  and  gives 
no  better  results  than  the  sod  mulch 
plan. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  thrive  quite 
as  well,  and  bear  even  earlier  and 
more  abundantly,  when  mulched  than 
when  cultivated.  This  fact  has  been 
fully  demonstrated  at  the  Ohio  Exper- 
iment Station  and  corroborated  by  a 
number  of  successful  orchardists  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state.  As  between 
mulching,  or  sod  culture  and  mulch- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  and  tillage  with 
cover  crops  on  the  other,  there  is  but 
little  difference  on  level  land,  so  far 
as  the  growth  of  trees  Is  concerned. 
On  rather  poor,  hilly  land,  however, 
mulching  improves  the  soil  must  faster 
than  does  cultivation  with  cover  crops, 
and  prevents  washing  as  well.  This  is 
because  cover  crops  do  not  make  suf- 
ficient growth  unless  there  is  a goodly 
supply  of  fertility  in  the  soil  to  begin 
with.  In  cases  where  the  soil  is  too 
poor  for  grass  to  grow  it  is  better  to 
cover  the  entire  surface  with  a mulch, 
but  the  most  practicable  plan,  when  it 
can  be  followed,  is  to  allow  grass  to 
grow  over  ah  of  the  surface  except 
within  a circle  around  the  trees,  a lit- 
tle wider  than  the  branches  reach. 

The  growing  of  small  fruit  plants 
between  the  rows  of  fruit  trees  com- 
plicates matters  somewhat.  Black 
raspberries  and  currants  may  be  grown 
very  successfully  by  mulching.  The 
sprouts  from  red  raspberries  and  black- 
berries would  give  considerable  trou- 
ble, as  the  mulch  would  not  keep  them 
down.  It  would  not  be  practicable  to 
follow  the  sod  mulch  plan  with  small 
fruits,  hence  J.  A.  P.  will  be  obliged 
to  cover  the  entire  surface  with  straw 
and  to  add  new  material  each  season. 


The  results  would  be  satisfactory  with 
all  of  the  fruits  named,  but  in  practice 
the  cost  of  the  renewal  of  the  mulch 
will  be  found  to  bo  quite  considerable, 
especially  ii'  provision  is  not  made  for 
driving  between  the  rows  at  frequent 
intervals. 

There  can  be  the  same  number  of 
rows  of  small  fruit  plants  as  of  trees, 
but  even  then  there  will  be  difficulty 
in  getting  through  to  do  spraying.  On 
the  whole,  it  would  be  less  trouble  to 
seed  the  orchard  to  grass  and  mulch 
about  the  trees  and  set  the  small  fruit 
plants  elsewhere.  I would  not  set  grape 
vines  betwen  the  rows  of  trees  in  any 
case. 

I do  not  Know  of  any  other  prepara- 
tion to  prevent  diseases  as  effective  as 
good  Bordeaux  mixture.  It  is  easy 
to  make,  cheaper  and  better  than  any 
of  the  prepared  compounds.  Add  Paris 
green  or  arsenite  of  soda  to  kili  in- 
sects. Nearly  all  experiment  stations 
have  bulletins  giving  the  best  formulae. 


Can’t  Graft  Cherry  on  Crab  Trees. 

Can  cherries  be  grafted  on  crab 
stocks,  or  crab  on  cherry? — J.  McN., 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Neither  can  be  grafted  on  the  other. 
Only  trees  of  the  same  species  can  be 
grafted  one  upon  the  other. 

^ ^ ^ 

How  to  Make  and  Preserve  Cider. 

Ripe,  clean  apples  should  be  used. 
The  apples  should  be  cut  in  two,  so 
that  if  there  are  any  worms  they  can 
be  cut  out.  The  later  cider  is  made, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  better 
it  will  keep.  Apples  to  make  good 
cider  should  be  ripe  and  sound,  have 
a rich  juice  and  a somewhat  acid 
flavor.  The  fresh-made  cider  should 
be  placed  in  open-headed  casks  set 
upright,  for  the  scum  to  rise  to  the 
top  to  be  skimmed  off  (if  about  a pint 
of  strong  wool  ashes  an  dthe  same 
amount  of  lime  are  put  into  a forty- 
gallon  barrel  it  will  cause  the  pomace 
to  rise  to  the  top  better).  A deposit 
of  fine  pomace  will  settle  to  the  bot- 


To  Growers  of  our  Wonderful  New  Corn 

NICHOLS’  GOLDEN  CHIEF 

Record,  372  bus.  per  acre;  also  $100  for 
the  largest  yield  <■(  our  new  WHITE 
COMET  OATS.  Record,  183  bus.  per 
acre.  Our  I'.Ut  1906  Garden  Guido  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  the  above,  also 
world's  Largest  Tomato;  Height,  6 lbs. 
and  2 ozs.  Send  your  name  and  address 
today  for  a Free  Pkt.  ol  the  Seed.  W 


ONION  SEED  At  Wholesale. 
Red  Wethersfield,  $1.00 
Yellow  Danvers  75c. 

Other  kinds  in  propor- 
tion. New  crop,  tested 
and  warranted.  Special 
prices  on  all  kinds  of 
seeds,  seed  corn,  pot- 
atoes etc.  Catalog  free. 

Samples  for  stamps. 
HENRY  FIELD,  box 75 
Shenandoah.  Iowa . 


eatUAJs  IP-  UJFtE 

EEDS 

To  gain  100,000  new  custom- 
ers will  send  10  Pkts.  Veg- 
etable Seeds, 10  Pkts.Flower 
Seeds  for  25c.  Haudsome 
Catalogue  Free.  Gardeners 
Ask  for  Wholesale  List. 

ALNEER  BROS., 

No.  20  A HLK. , Rockford,  111. 


POTATO  GROWERS 

Send  for  Professor  White’s  valuable  pa- 
per; tells  you  how  you  can  save  $8  to  $10 
per  acre  on  your  potato  seed  bill.  A great 
scientific  discovery.  Millions  of  dollars  sav- 
ed by  American  farmers  every  year.  Send 
for  the  information  today.  Price  50  cents. 
Guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Address 
Scientific  Gardening,  Dayton,  Miss. 


tom.  Care  should  be  taken  when 
drawing  or  dipping  the  cider  not  to 
disturb  these  settlings  in  the  bottom 
of  the  casks.  Barrels  that  have  been 
used  for  whiskey  or  alcohol  will  make 
good  cider  barrels. 

Cider  can  be  kept  from  fermenting 
by  adding  one  point  of  grated  horse- 
radish to  forty  gallons.  Shake  barrel 
well  and  add  about  one  pint  of  mus- 
tard seed,  cork  and  put  in  a cool  cel- 
lar. Cider  can  be  kept  sweet  for  years 
by  putting  it  up  in  cans,  as  in  canning 
fruit.  Let  fresh  made  cider  stand  un- 
til settled,  then  rack  or  dip  it  off  from 
the  dregs,  boil  and  skim  until 
thoroughly  clarified.  While  hot  put 
into  bottles  or  jugs,  filling  them  as 
full  as  possible  and  corking  tight,  but 
do  not  seal.  Set  in  a dark  cool  place 
this  cider  will  get  better  than  when 
first  made.  If  cider  is  reduced  about 
one-half  by  boiling  it  will  keep  fairly 
sweet  but  will  have  the  alcohol  effect. 
Cider  will  keep  best  when  made  late 
in  the  season.  Early  made  cider  from 
immatured  fruit  may  answer  for  a few 
days  and  then  be  used  for  vinegar. 

To  make  champagne  cider,  skim 
and  clarify  as  above  described,  let 
partly  ferment  to  suit  taste,  then  dip 
into  wine  bottles.  Put  into  each  bot- 
tle three  or  four  good  large  raisins 
and  about  the  bulk  of  cloves,  cork 
tightly  and  seal.  Put  into  a cool  cel- 
lar. 

Several  years  ago  we  added  one 
ounce  of  salicylic  acid  to  forty  gallons 
of  cider.  It  kept  from  fermenting;  so 
did  sulphate  of  lime,  but  gave  It  an 
unpleasant  taste  and  made  it  unfit 
for  vinegar.  We  have  never  been  able 
to  make  good  vinegar  from  cider  that 
we  kept  from  fermenting  by  using 
chemicals.  All  packages  should  be 
full  and  tightly  corked  and  put  in  the 
coolest  place.  If  a package  is  opened 
on  a warm  day  it  will  ferment  and 
soon  have  the  alcoholic  effect.  Good 
cider  can  be  made  and  sold  by  fruit 
growers  for  6 to  8 cents  per  gallon. 
The  demand  is  growing  for  a sweet, 
unfermented  beverage  that  retains 
the  natural  flavor  of  the  fruit.  Such 
a drink  Is  beneficial  to  health.  Cider 
can  be  made  and  kept  so  sweet  and 
free  from  injurious  alcoholic  effect 
that  no  prohibition  law  will  affect  it. 
If  people  knew  the  value  of  good 
apple  cider  and  pure  vinegar  more 
would  be  used  for  medical  purposes. 
Never  will  I forget  that  hard  cider, 
nearly  as  strong  as  vinegar,  cured  me 
of  chills  and  fever  which  had  lasted 


AMERICAN  FENCE 

TALKS 

American  fence  is  a structure  of  hard, 
Stiff  steel  wires,  possessing  great  strength 
and  flexibility,  adjustable  to  uneven  ground, 
sound,  durable  and  guaranteed.  Great  im- 
provements are  continually  being  made  over 
the  fences  of  years  ago.  See  the  modern, 
up-to-date  American  fence,  built  of  big, 
lateral  wires,  with  heavy  upright  or  stay 
wires  hinged— the  most  perfect  structure  for 
a square  mesh  fence. 

It  is  steel  that  makes 
possible  the  great  modern 
structures, like  bridges,  sky- 
scrapers, locomotives  and 
steamships  that  people  con- 
fidently trust.  Steel  for  wire 
is  specially  made  and  be- 
comes stronger  and  more 
durable  by  drawing  into 
wire  and  annealing.  And 
when  thoroughlygalvanized 
by  lately  improved  pro- 
cesses and  woven  into  American  fence, 
makes  the  most  substantial  structure  about 
a farm.  Properly  put  up  and  treated,  it  is  a 
permanent  and  money-making  investment 
for  many  years. 

We  sell  through  dealers  all  over  the  country.  In  thfa 
way,  the  buyers'  interests  are  best  looked  after.  Dealer 
then  becomes  your  business  friend  and  he  will  see  that  you 
are  treated  right.  See  him,  examine  different  styles,  get 
catalogue  and  make  selection  to  suit  your  requirements. 
Or,  write  us  direct  and  we  will  send  catalogue  and  tell  you 
where  you  can  get  the  fence. 

NOT  EXPENSIVE— Prices  range  from 
about  17  cents  a rod  up.  according  to  height, 
style  and  location  of  your  place. 

American  Steel  & Wire  Go. 

Chicago  NewYork  Denver  San  Francisco 


WRITE  TO 

Bacon  & Co. 

APPLETON,  N.  Y. 

for  their  Catalog  of 

Basswood  Ladders 
Crates,  Baskets 
and  Fruit  Packages 

It’s  yours  for  the  asking. 


Canning  Outfits 

We  make  and  sell  them  to  work  on  cook 
stove  or  furnace  of  all  sizes  and  prices  for 
either.  Home  or  Market  Canning,  the  best 
outfit  yet  invented.  The  best  book  of  in- 
struction ever  published.  We  start  you  in 
the  canning  business.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  circular  of  valuable  information. 

THE  RANEY  CANNER  CO., 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


IT'  f'  'J  C'  M A can  no  more  live  In  the 
presence  of  PURIFINA 
than  night  can  continue  under  the  noonday 
sun.  Positively  cures  salt  rheum,  barber’s 
itch,  erysipelas,  ulcers  and  old  sores.  Box, 
25  cents.  COE  & CO.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


eleven  months,  and  after  other  reme- 
dies had  failed.  Nothing  is  better  in 
ease  of  smallpox  than  apple  vinegar 
and  a little  soda  added.  Apple  vine- 
gar will  in  many  cases  reduce  surplus 
flesh.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  vinegar  made  from  drugs  is  in- 
jurious and  poisonous  if  used  for  the 
above  ailments. — Jacob  Faith,  Vernon 
county,  Missouri. 


DO  YOU  SCRATCH? 

Intense  Itching,  Eczema,  all  Skin  Diseases 
quickly  cured.  31,000  persons  cured  in  five 
years.  I do  what  no  physician  can  do.  Send 
6 cents  for  trial  treatment.  W.  BULLARD, 
357  Theodore  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Printing  in  Small  Quantities 

at  low  rates;  100  Envelopes,  Noteheads,  Bill- 
heads or  Cards,  postpaid,  35c.  Samples  free. 

L.  M.  KINNIER,  1144  Jefferson  av., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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This  department  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Henry 
Field,  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  an  experienced 
market  gardener.  Mr.  Field  also  conducts 
extensive  trial  grounds,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  receive  samples  of  any  new  varieties  of 
fruits,  flowers  or  vegetables  for  test.  Any 
inquiries  concerning  any  phase  of  gardening, 
will  be  answered,  and  suggestions  are  In- 
vited from  any  of  The  Fruit-Grower  readers 
for  the  improvement  of  this  department. 
Correspondence  referring  to  the  department 
should  be  addressed  to  Henry  Field,  Shen- 
andoah, Iowa. 


Profitable  Garden  Crops. 

About  this  time  of  the  year  I always 
begin  to  get  inquiries  from  the  read- 
ers of  my  garden  notes,  asking  what 
are  the  best  garden  crops  to  put  out 
to  get  lots  of  money. 

Now,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I have 
been  gardening  for  over  twenty  years 
ana  I have  never  got  rich  at  it  yet.  I 
have  always  made  a rattling  good  liv- 
ing at  it,  and  I have  sometimes  made 
a surprisingly  large  profit  from  some 
certain  crop,  but  the  trouble  is  you 
don’t  always  hit  it  that  way.  Still,  I 
like  gardening  better  than  any  other 
work,  and  I find  there  are  lots  of 
people  the  same  way.  There  is  a fas- 
cination about  it  that  never  grows  old. 

I never  yet  knew  a gardener  to  get 
rich  at  the  business,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  I don’t  believe  I ever  knew  of 
one  who  failed  to  do  fairly  well,  if  he 
worked  intelligently  and  persistently. 

It’s  no  soft  snap.  There  is  nots  of 
hara  work  about  it  and  lots  of  back- 
ache, and  weed  pulling,  and  hoeing 
in  the  hot  sun. 

I will  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
a few  of  the  most  profitable  crops  and 
it  may  be  of  some  help  to  you. 

at 

Early  Radishes. 

The  quickest  crop  and  the  first  one 
to  turn  into  money  in  the  spring  will 
be  tarly  radishes.  They  are  very 
easy  to  grow,  small  expense,  and  if 
you  happen  to  hit  it  just  right  they 
pay  enormously.  Sow  the  seed  very 
early  in  the  spring,  first  day  the 
ground  dries  off  a little  on  top.  Then 
about  a week  or  ten  days  later  sow 
some  more,  and  again  about  a week 
after  that.  You  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  hit  it  well  on  at  least  one  of  the 
sowings,  and  as  a small  patch  of 
them  will  make  lots  of  radishes,  either 
one  will  probably  make  all  you  will 
need.  The  rest  can  be  plowed  under 
by  the  time  you  need  the  ground  for 
some  other  crop  and  you  will  never 
lose  the  use  of  the  ground.  The  seed 
can  either  be  sown  broadcast  or 
drilled  in  rows  a foot  apart.  In  either 
case  use  about  six  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre.  The  seed  costs  about  5 cents 
per  pound,  and  that  is  practically  the 
only  expense,  as  the  crop  makes  itself 
before  you  need  to  do  any  weeding. 

As  soon  as  the  radishes  are  ready  to 
pull,  which  is  often  as  early  as  the 
last  of  April  here,  select  the  largest 
and  nicest  ones,  wash  them  thorough- 
ly and  tie  in  bunches  with  ordinary 
twine.  Markets  differ  as  to  the  size 
of  the  bunch,  but  here  it  calls  for  a 
dozen  to  a bunch.  The  first  few  days 
we  get  5 cents  a bunch,  then  three 
for  a dime,  and  later  as  low  as  2 cents 
a bunch.  If  we  get  the  first  radishes 
on  the  market  there  is  no  trouble  to 
sell  them  and  I have  often  sold  $100 
worth  in  a week  off  of  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  then  didn’t  use  near  all 
that  were  there.  By  the  middle  of 
May  the  ground  can  be  plowed  up  and 
planted  to  corn,  melons,  or  other  crop 
in  plenty  of  time. 

at 

Early  Peas. 

Another  crop  that  has  always  paid 
me  is  early  peas.  If  you  get  them 
in  early  enough  and  have  peas  a few 
days  before  anyone  else  does,  you  will 
make  a pile  of  money  off  of  them, 
and  it  is  almost  a sure  crop.  Any 
good  ground  will  do,  but  it  should  be 
fall  plowed  if  possible  so  it  will  be 
dried  off  early  in  the  spring.  First 
day  the  top  of  the  ground  is  dried 
enough  so  you  can  get  into  it,  even 
if  there  is  still  frost  below,  get  out 
and  drill  in  the  peas,  using  some  of 
the  smooth  sorts,  such  as  Alaska.  I 
put  mine  in  rows  three  feet  apart  and 
use  about  two  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Prill  them  in  with  a horse  drill,  a 
garden  drill,  or  by  hand.  Any  way 
that  will  get  them  in  fairly  even,  ani 
cover  them.  They  are  hardy  things, 


and  will  stand  considerable  freezing. 
Cultivate  just  iike  corn  or  potatoes. 

We  generally  get  the  first  picking 
on  Decoration  day,  and  for  a week  or 
two  we  have  busy  times,  and  ready 
sales.  The  first  generally  bring  $1.50 
per  bushel,  but  run  down  later  to  75 
cents.  We  pay  20  cents  per  bushel 
to  get  them  picked.  The  cost  of  grow- 
ing is  not  over  25  cents  per  bushel, 
and  the  rest  over  that  and  the  pick- 
ing is  profit.  Of  course  sometimes 
we  lose  a crop  through  hail  or  drouth, 
and  sometimes  fail  to  be  first  into  the 
market,  but  we  almost  always  make 
a hit  on  them.  After  the  peas  are  off 
we  sow  sorghum  on  the  ground  and 
cut  it  for  winter  feed  for  the  horses. 
We  never  do  much  at  growing  later 
peas  as  people  are  tired  of  them  after 
the  first  week  or  two,  and  sales  are 
slow. 

it 

Bunch  Onions. 

Early  bunch  onions  are  easily 
grown  and  always  pay  well.  They  are 
steady  sale,  and  while  they  do  not  sell 
as  readily  as  radishes  they  hang  on 
better  and  sell  well  after  radishes  are 
a drug  on  the  market. 

Put  out  the  small  sets— button  sets 
are  best — very  early  in  the  spring.  In 
fact  just  as  soon  as  you  can  work  the 
ground.  You  can  put  them  in  rows  a 
foot  apart  and  tend  with  a wheelhoe, 
or  in  wider  rows  and  tend  with  a 
horse.  In  the  row  put  them  from  an 
inch  to  two  inches  apart.  I make  a 
furrow  with  a pointed  hand  hoe,  and 
set  the  little  sets  upright  in  that.  They 
are  generally  ready  to  pull  about  as 
soon  as  the  radishes  and  can  be  sold 
with  them.  Wash  them  carefully  and 
tie  in  bunches  with  a string  at  the  top 
and  one  near  the  bottom.  A dozen 
onions  about  as  large  as  a lead  pencil 
make  a nice  sized  bunch.  The  sets 
cost  about  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  bushel, 
but  a bushel  will  make  a great  mail) 
hundred  bunches.  They  will  be  off 
out  of  the  way  in  time  to  use  the  land 
for  other  crops.  In  case  you  fail  to 
get  sale  for  the  onions  while  green, 
they  can  be  allowed  to  ripen  and  will 
make  nice  dry  onions  to  sell  by  the 
bushel,  and  will  be  ready  to  sell  long 
before  the  onions  from  seed  are  ready. 

it 

Onions  from  Seed. 

Most  of  the  large  fields  of  onions 
grown  for  fall  market  are  from  the 
black  seed.  Select  the  very  best  land 
you  can  find,  get  it  in  fine  shape, 
mellow  and  nice,  and  drill  the  seed 
very  early  in  rows  a foot  apart.  You 
will  have  to  have  a drill  for  this  and 
a wheelhoe  for  the  tending.  A com- 
bined drill  and  wheelhoe  such  as  the 
Iron  Age  No.  6,  or  the  Planet  Jr.  No. 
4,  will  do  very  nicely  for  both  a drill 
and  a wheelhoe. 

Use  four  to  six  pounds  per  acre  of 
the  variety  best  suited  to  your  market. 
It  is  important  to  get  the  seed  in  very 
early  and  cover  it  shallow.  An  inch 
is  full  deep  and  less  would  be  better. 
Get  the  seed  early  and  test  it  so  you 
will  be  sure  of  a stand.  Onion  seed  is 
a short  crop  this  year  and  it  will  be 
well  to  buy  your  seed  early  anyway, 
or  you  will  fail  to  get  any  at  all. 

Onions  take  lots  of  weeding.  But, 
of  course,  if  the  soil  is  clean  and  free 
from  weeds  it  will  be  much  easier  to 
tend.  Keep  the  wheelhoe  going  all 
the  time  with  either  the  hoes  or  the 
small  cultivator  teeth.  You  will  have 
to  hand  weed  them  about  three  times 
the  best  you  can  do.  The  crop  will  be 
ready  to  pull  in  July  or  August,  and 
should  make  anywhere  from  300  to 
600  bushels  to  the  acre.  Prices  range 
from  25  cents  to  $1.25  per  bushel.  I 
have  sold  as  high  as  $1.50  and  as  low 
as  25  cents.  Home  market  is  general- 
ly the  best  unless  you  have  enough  to 
make  up  a carload  to  ship. 

it 

Other  Paying  Garden  Crops. 

There  are  many  other  garden  crops 
that  pay  well.  Early  potatoes  always 
pay.  I have  never  failed  to  do  well 
on  them.  Early  beets,  sweet  corn, 
cabbage,  wax  beans,  melons — in  fact, 
there  is  hardly  a garden  crop  that 
cannot  be  made  to  pay  mell  if  you 
put  good  intelligent  work  on  them. 
Next  time  you  go  down  town  inquire 
at  the  grocery  store  what  some  of  the 
common  vegetables  are  worth,  and 
then  figure  up  how  many  could  be 


No.  1 Combined  DrfB 
Wheel  Hoe 


Planet  Jr.  Tools 


( known  and  used  the  world  over,  be-  , 

cause  they  make  Planting,  Hoeing  and  '-b 
Cultivating  easy ; rob  the  work  of  its  back  ^ 
breaking  drudgery,  and  make  it  interesting,  rapid  and  profitable. 

There  is  a Planet  Jr  for  every  need.  Our  new  1006  catalogue  describes  and  illustrates 
Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Harrows,  Riding  Cultivators  (one  and  two-row,)  Sugar  Beet  and  Or- 
chaid  Cultivators,  etc. — forty-five  tools  in  all. 

No  4 Planet  Jr.  is  the  most  popular  combined  tool  made.  It  combines  in  one  implement,  a 
perfect  seeder  and  a splendid  wheel  hoe,  weeder,  cultivator  and  plow  Seed  can  be  sown  in 
continuous  rows  or  in  hills  4,  6,  8,  12  or  24  inches  apart.  It  is  easily  changed  from  Drill  to 
Wheel  Hoe,  and  is  useful  every  day  of  the  season  and  at  every  stage  of  the  garden  work.  With 
this  implement  the  farmer  or  gardener  can  do  all  the  work  in  his  small  crops  in  the  best  man- 
ner at  double  quick  speed. 

No.  12  Double  Wheel  Hoe  will  enable  you  to  hoe  every  day  two  acres  of  onions  or  any  similar 
crop  and  do  it  taster  and  better  than  three  men  with  hand  hoes.  It  runs  either  astnd-j  or  between  the 
rou  h,  kills  all  weeds  and  leaves  the  soil  in  splendid  condition.  It  is  also  useful  for  opening  and  closing 
furrows.  OUR  1 906  CATALOGUE  shows  many  garden  scenes  at  home  and  abroad  that  will  interest 
you  Be  sure  and  get  it.  We  mall  It  free  on  request,  g L ALLEN  & CO. , Box  1107  "J  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ACME 


SIZES 

3 to  17  feet 

Agents 

Wanted. 


I deliver  f.  o.  b.  at 

DUANE  H. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO 


PulveriLing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest 
Riding  Harrow  on  earth.  The 
Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pul- 
verizes, turns  and  levels 

all  soils  for  all  purposes. 
Made  entirely  of  cast 
steel  and  wrought  iron 

S — indestructible.  • 
Catalog  and  booklet. 

‘‘An Ideal  Harrow”  by 

HenryStewart  sent  free. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City.  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc, 

NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

HOW.  Washington  St.,  CHICACO.  240-244  7th  Ave.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  1 3 I 6 W.  8th  St.. 
. 21  e loth  St.,  LOUISVILLE,  KV.  Cor.  Wator  and  W.  Cay  Sts.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

PLEASE  ME.VHON  THIS  I'al'Elt. 


MATTHEWS5'  “NEW  UNIVERSAL”  GARDEN  i UOlS 


TOOLS  IN  ONE 


C 

1 1 Seeder,  marker, 
hoe  rake,  plow, 
cultivator.  Single 
or  double  wheel.  Adjust- 
ments easily  made. 

For  planting  and 
all  kinds  or  cul- 
tivation. 

Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  of  val- 
uable informa- 
tion fpr  planting  and  cultivating  the.garden 
and  full  description  of  these  implements. 
AMES  PLOW  COMPANY 


6 Styles  Seeders 

Opens  fur-  H Models 
of 

Accuracy 


drops 
in  plain 
sight, 
oovers, 
marks. 


Double  or  Single  Wheel  Hoe 

Cultivator,  Plow,  Rake.  Changes 
quickly  made.  Cultivate  be- 

— tween  or  astride  the  rows.  Anj 

depth,  any  width. 


Note  High  Aich  and  Plant  Guards. 
Bent  Oak  Handles  on  ali  Tools. 

59  MARKET  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SEEDS 


$1.50  Worth  to  Test  Only  IO  Cents 

I want  you  to  try  my  Superior  Seeds.  One  Trial  will  make  a. Cus- 
tomer. I will  mail  one  Full  Packet  each  of  the  following  15  Grand 
New  Sorts  for  only  lo  cts.  These  would  cost  at  least  $1.50  elsewhere. 


BEET,  Perfected  Red  Turnip,  earliest,  best. 
CABBAGE,  Win  ter  Header,  sure  header,  fine. 
CARROT,  Perfected  Half  Long,  best  table  sort. 
CELERY,  Winter  Giant,  large,  crisp,  good. 
CUCUMBER,  Family  Favorite,  favorite  sort. 
LETTUCE,  Crisp  as  Ice,  heads  early,  tender. 
MUSK  MELON.  Luscious  Gem,  best  grown. 
WATERMELON,  Sweetheart,  sweetest,  best. 
#S”  This  10  cts.  returned  on  first  25c.  order. 


ONION,  Prizetaker,  wt.  3lbs.  ioco bush,  per  acre. 
PARSNIP, White  Sugarflong,  smooth,  sweet. 
RADISH, White  Icicle,  long,  crisp,  tender,  best. 
TOMATO,  Earliest  in  World,  large,  smooth,  fine. 
TURNIP, World’sFair,  best  keeper, sweet,  large. 
Flower  Seeds,  500  sorts  mixed,  large  packet. 
Sweet  Peas,  !4  oz.  California  Giants  Grand  Mxd. 
catalogue  and  Check  for  10  Cts.  free  with  order. 

J.  J.  BELL,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


FARM  SEEDS 


The  farmer  who  wants  to  reap  big  crops  instead  of  disappointment,  who 
wants  sure  to  grow  farm  seeds,  should  send  today  for  our  big  21st  annual 
seed  catalogue.  Our  farm  6eeds  have  earned  the  name  of 

RATEKIN’S  RELIABLE  SEEDS 

because  they  grow  and  yield  big  crops  We've  been  at  it  twenty-one  years, 
growing,  seiecting  and  selling  farm  and  garden  seeds  — each  year's  experience 
enabling  us  to  produce  and  offer  better  seeds  and  more  of  them  for  the  money. 
If  you  want  the  best  — cheapest  at  the  harvest  — select  them  from  our  new 
caialogue.  It’s  free.  RATEKIN’S  SEED  HOUSE,  Box  39,  Shenandoah,  la. 


YOU  CAN  GET  50c  WORTH  OF 

also  a Packet  of  a Rare  Variety  and  a Beautiful  Rose 
Bush  in  addition  if  you  will  send  at  once  for  our  new  1906 
seed  catalog.  Just  enclose  with  your  request  a dime  or  five 
2c  stamps  to  cover  postage  and  packing,  and  we  will  do  the 
rest.  Our  1906  catalog  will  save  you  money,  save  you  disap- 
pointment because  our  high-grade,  pure-bred  seeds  always 
grow.  Many  new  varieties  that  will  interest  you  this  year— 
in  garden,  flower  and  field  seeds.  Don't  wait  — send  today. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  31,  CLARINPA,  IOWA 


EST  FOR  THE  WEST 


Plant  the  seed  best  adapted  to  your  soil.  The  Missouri  Seed  Co. 
, have  made  a study  of  the  kind  of  seed  best  adapted  to  the  old  and 
new  sections  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  and  handle  no  other. 
Be  sure  to  get  our  large  seed  book.  No  better 
seed  grown  for  irrigated  ground.  Address 
MISSOURI  SEED  CO  . 1429  SI.  Louis  Ave..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


BIG  MONEY  ! LITTLE  WORK  ! ! 

50  per  cent  Cash  Commission 

Agents  wanted  to  sell  our  Fresh  Flower  and  Vegetable  SEEDS.  50  per  cent  Cash  Commission. 
Quality  guaranteed.  Prices  to  % less  than  regular.  Hundreds  making  big  money  selling  our  relia- 
ble stock.  Write  for  Catalog  A Order  Blanks.  Box  John  R.  Risdon  Seed  Co.,  Riverdale,  Md, 


Sixty  Thousand  Apple  Trees 

Fifty  varieties  one-year  bulls,  two  and  three-year  graft*.  Peach,  Cherry, 
Pear  and  Plum  Trees;  a good  assortment  of  varieties.  Shade  Trees, 
Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Gladioli  Bulbs,  Cowee's 
World's  Fair  strain. 

Nurserymen:  Try  my  Simplex  Tree  Baler— it  does  the  Ivork. 

L.  F.  DINTELMANN,  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly 

Fort 


OUR  'fill 

LEADERS  « 

Samples  Mailed  Free 

To  every  interested  farmer  of 

10  Great  Seed  Specialties 

Swedish  Select  Oats.  Pro- 
nounced by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agri.  “The  best  American  Oat.  ” 
Mandscheuri  Barley.  Best  six- 
rowed  barley.  Pure,  clean  seed. 

White  Hulless  Barley.  Equals 
wheat,  with  double  the  yield. 

Kubanka  Macaroni  Wheat.  Our 
No.  5639  the  best  variety.  Pure  seed. 
Murdock  Yellow  Dent  Corn.  Largest 
extra  early  in  existence, 

Y. 


Reliance  Y ellow  Dent  Corn.  Deepest  ker- 
uel.  Largest  yielder;  best  second  early. 

Medium  Red  Clover.  “Old  Gold”  brand 
represents  the  choicest  i 


•epresents  the  choicest  grade. 

Alsyke  Clover.  Cheaper  than  Red  Clover. 
See  our  “Old  Gold.” 

Alfalfa,  Choicest  American.  Look  out  for 
Imported  Alfalfa  seed. 

Choicest  Timothy.  Large  stock,  clean 
home-grown  seed. 

Samples  all  the  above  mailed  absolutely  free.  AbIc  for  “ Free 
Sample  Collection Ask  also  for  our  80-page  Catalog  of Seed. A 
Potatoes , Field  Seeds  and  Garden  Seeds.  Send  postal. 

L.  L.  OLDS  SEED  CO., 

Drawer  S Clinton,  Wls. 


STRAWBERRY 


Virginia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  of  8100  GOLD 
PRIZE  offers;  also  Cardinal,  Commonwealth, 
North  Shore,  Oaks  Early,  New  York,  Glen  Mary, 
Stevens  Champion,  and  90  others;  best  list,  good 
stock,  reasonable  prices:  Dewberries:  Lucretia 

aAnudSt,n,  SEEDS  New*  VoFga 

and  20  other  varieties.  Cucumbers:  Peninsula 
Prize,  Allen's  Pride  of  the  Market,  Arlington 

Spine,  Shamrock,  etc.  Cantaloupes:  Allen’s  First 
Choice,  True  Rocky  Ford.  Tomatoes:  Livings- 
ton’s Globe,  Allen's  Best,  Chalk  Jewel,  Maule’s 
Earliest,  Earliana,  etc.  Kansas  King,  Eighty  Day 
Yellow  Dent,  Maryland  Queen  Field  Corn.  Best 
new  and  standard  Garden.Field  and  Flower  seeds. 
Asparagus  Roots,  Special  Agr’l  Implements,  etc. 

60  PACE  CATALOGUE  FREE.  Send  address 
on  postal  NOW.  It  tells  about  lots  of  good  things 
for  the  farm  and  garden  and  where  to  get  them. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Dept.  38,  Salisbury,  Md.’ 


Try  Our  Seeds 

Our  1906  catalogue  is  the  Most  Complete  and 
Up-to-date  Seed  Book  issued  in  the  West. 


1000  Choice  Varieties.  250  illustrations 
You  will  find  our  catalogue  different  from 
others;  no  “windy”  stories,  no  misrepresenta- 
tions, no  old  varieties  under  new  names  at 
high  prices.  It’s  a clean,  honest  hook 
and  you’ll  like  it— you’ll  like  our  way  of 
doing  business.  4 years  of  fair  dealing 
. have  secured  us  the  trade  of  the 
most  critical  gardeners,  farm- 
ers, etc.,  in  the  West.  If  vou  want 
thoroughly  tested  seed  of  the  best 
quality  at  the  right  price— seed  that 
will  grow  and  produce 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  TODAY- 
IT  S FREE 

ZIMMERMAN  SEED  CO., 

Dept.  12,  Topeka,  Kan. 


“For  Goodness  Sake” 

Plant  our  Choice  Iowa  Seeds 

They  Are  GOOD. 

Located  in  the  best  seed  growing  district  of 
the  United  States.  Established  36  years.  Our 
seeds  are  used  annually  in  more  than  half  a 
million  gardens.  Our  large  illustrated  cata- 
logue describes  all  the  most  desirable  novel- 
ties and  standard  sorts  of  Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants,  etc.  Mailed  Free 
if  you  mention  this  paper. 

IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


My  new  Seed  Book — handsome,  complete,  valuable 
— all  about  the  best  seeds  and  how  to  plant. 

MENTION  THIS 
PAPKE 

and  I will  send  it  together  with  a package  of  Buck- 
bee’s  New  EarlyMarvel  Cabbage.  Best  growing 
variety  on  earth.  Sure  to  please.  The  cabbage  crop  of 
theUnitedStatcsinl905wasworth$4, 869, 325.71.' The 
best  of  the  crop  was  grown  from  Buckbee’s  Seeds 

B.W.BUCKBEE,  *£ 


Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupe  Seed 

Ounce,  10c;  quarter  pound,  25c;  pound,  75c; 
mall  or  express  prepaid.  Special  prices  on 
25  to  100  pound  lots  to  dealers. 

W.  R.  GIBSON,  LAS  ANIMAS,  COLO. 


SEEDS  That  will  Bloom  PLANTS 

None  better,  even  at  the  high  prices,  special  bargains:  SEEDS,  10  pkte. 
Annual  Flower* , 10c;  6 pkte.  Vegetables  10c.  PLANTS,  6 Rises,  25o; 
Geraniums , 25o;  <1  Hegonlas,  26o:  4 PelargonlumH,  26o.  My  catalog  prices  will 
surprise  you.  Catalog  and  packet  Royal  Giant  Pansies  free. 

A.  C.  Anderson,  Columbus,  Nebraska. 


Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


grown  on  an  acre  and  you  will  get 
some  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  gar- 
dening. 

it 

Lot  the  Boy  Try  Gardening. 

The  boys  are  always  wanting  spend- 
ing money  and  wishing  they  had  some 
way  to  earn  some  for  themselves. 
Give  the  boy  a patch  of  ground  to  use 
and  let  him  try  some  garden  crop. 
Don’t  give  him  some  out  of  the  way 
corner,  weedy  and  worthless,  but  let 
him  have  some  realy  good,  clean,  mel- 
low ground  and  money  to  buy  seeds 
and  tools.  By  the  time  he  tends  that 
crop  and  sells  it,  he  will  know  more 
about  work  and  business  than  he 
would  learn  in  a business  college.  He 
will  learn  that  good  farming  and  good 
business  methods  pay,  and  he  will 
learn  the  value  of  money,  too,  when 
he  has  to  dig  it  out  at  weeding. 

it 

Testing  Seeds  in  an  Incubator. 

I have  struck  a good  plan  for  get- 
ting uniform  warmth  and  moisture 
when  I am  testing  seeds.  I put  them 
into  the  incubator.  I just  put  the 
boxes  with  the  seeds  in  into  the  egg 
chamber,  set  the  regulator  for  about 
70  degrees,  and  have  spring  weather 


level  headed.  Good  seed  stock  is 
worth  $1.20  now  and  will  be  higher 
by  planting  time.  I am  sorry  to  say 
I was  foolish  enough  to  sell  a lot  of 
good  potatoes  in  October  at  50  cents, 
but  I pretty  nearly  had  to  sell  them 
for  lack  of  cellar  room.  The  men 
who  kept  their  potatoes  are  in  clover 
now. 

HENRY  FIELD. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


^ -2^ 

Ilis  Money's  Worth  In  First  Number. 

Fred  Martin,  Spencer,  Okla.,  sub- 
scribed for  The  Fruit-Grower  last 
month,  and  copies  of  November  and 
December  issues  were  sent  him.  He 
now  writes: 

“I  have  read  only  two  issues  of  The 
Fruit-Grower,  but  the  first  paper  was 
worth  the  year’s  subscription,  and  I 
have  the  rest  of  the  year’s  papers 
coming.  If  the  issues  I have  seen  are 
a fair  sample,  I would  call  anyone  a 
crank  who  objects  to  paying  $1  a 
year  for  the  paper.” 

^ 

The  failure  to  have  plenty  of  re- 
frigerator cars  to  handle  the  North 
Carolina  berry  crop  last  spring  is’ 
said  to  have  cost  the  Armour  Com- 


FRUITS 

That  made  Iowa  famous  by  winning 
Gold  Medals  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair, 

WERE  GROWN  FROM 

W ragg  T rees 

and  Wragg  Trees  are  grown  only  by 

J.  WRAGG  & SONS  CO. 

WAUKEE,  IOWA 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
Agents  Wanted. 


The  Humanatone 

Nothing  like  it  ever  before 
heard  of.  It  is  hard  to  de- 
scribe, being  made  on  a new 
principle,  never  before  ap- 
plied to  Musical  Instru- 
ments. A handsomely  nickel 
plated  article,  and,  covering 
bo,th  the  nose  and  mouth, 
-£ives  forth  a hollow,  musi- 
cal  -sound.  When  played 
with  piano  accompaniment,  effect  is  fine; 
a feature  for  concerts  and  entertainments. 
Packed  in  a box  ? with  simple  instructions, 
25  Gents  postpaid.. 


APPLE  TREES 

IN  LARGE  QUANTITY 

To  close  out  our  surplus,  we  offer  Apple 
Trees,  with  cash  orders,  for  40  per  cent  on 
the  dollar.  Pine  stock.  Write  today 

WESTERN  NURSERIES,  Greenwood,  Mo. 
W.  II.  Gliormley  & Co.,  Props. 


FRUIT  PLANTS 


Have  You  Music  in 
Your  Home? 


Every  child  of  musical  ability  and  Inclina- 
tions should  play  an  instrument.  Think  it 
over  and  then  write  me  what  you  desire  in 
a musical  instrument.  I import,  wholesale 
and  retail  "Everything  Musical.”  Violins 
from  $1.00  up;  Mandolins,  $2.50  up;  Guitars, 
$2.75  up;  Banjos.  $2.55  up;  Cornets,  $0.00  up; 
Accordions,  $1.50  up. 

• I have  no  Inferior  Goods- and -If  you  want 
good,  f irst.-class,  warranted  instruments,  let 
me  know  your'  wants.  In  the.  .business  21 
years  and  saving  people  money  all.  the  time. 
Money  saved  is  money  made.  .,  , , 

Write  today — I’ll  reply  at  once. 

H.  E.  McMILLIN, 

70!)  Superior  Ave.,  N.  W.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ft 

EDITOR  OF  THE  GARDENING  DEPARTMENT  EXAMINING  SEED  TESTS  JUST 
TAKEN  FROM  THE  INCUBATOR.  THE  REGTTDATOR  OF  THE  INCUBATOR  IS 
SET  AT  70  DEGREES,  AND  THE  SEEDS  HAVE  EXACTLY  SPRING  CONDITION. 


made  to  order.  The  conditions  are  the 
same  as  spring  out  doors  and  the 
seeds  sprout  nicely  if  they  are  good 
grade.  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  how  the  seeds  are  testing  out, 
under  this  ulant. 

By  All  Means  Get  a YVheellioe. 

Don’t  try  to  garden  without  a drill 
and  whetlhoe.  Just  as  well  try  to 
grow  corn  without  a planter  or  a cul- 
tivator. You  can  get  the  very  best 
combined  drill  and  double  wheelhoe 
for  $9.00  to  $12.00  delivered  to  you, 
and  you  can  do  more  work  with  them 
than  you  could  by  hand  in  ten  times 
the  time.  And  it  will  be  lots  better 
done,  too.  Even  for  the  small  home 
garden  you  will  find  that  it  will  pay 
you  big. 

Lay  the  garden  all  out  in  nice* 
straight  rows,  drill  the  seed  in  even 
and  straight,  and  keep  it  well  tended 
with  the  wheelhoe,  and  gardening  will 
be  the  pleasure  that  it  should  be. 

A Matter  of  Latitude. 

Friend  Moore  takes  me  to  task  for 
advising  that  potatoes  be  dug  late.  It 
is  all  a matter  of  location.  The  far- 
ther south  you  get,  the  more  import- 
ant it  is  that  the  potatoes  be  dug  ’early 
and  stored  in  the  dry.  In  southern 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  they  will  rot 
sure  if  left  in  the  ground  after  they 
are  ripe.  From  the  Iowa  line  and  on 
north  they  are  better  off  in  the  soil 
till  fall.  I have  several  times  tried 
digging  early  and  it  was  always  a fail- 
ure. They  would  either  psrout  or  rot. 
For  seed  potatoes  to  keep  well  till 
spring  I like  to  have  them  in  the 
ground  till  at  least  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober. It  is  a case  where  both  of  us 
are  right. 

it 

Potatoes  on  the  Top  Shelf. 

Speaking  of  potatoes,  don’t  it  beat 
all  how  ’high  they  are  going.  It  looks 
now  like  dollar  potatoes  before  long. 
The  men  who  laid  in  seed  stock  at  60 
cents  and  75  cents  in  the  fall  were 


pany  $80,000,  with  $50,000  claims 
still  pending.  The  company  guaran- 
tees to  furnish  1,800  refrigerator  ears 
to  handle  the  crop  of  1906. 

it 

Orlando  Harrison  of  Berlin.  Maryland,  on 
November  7,  last,  was  elected  a member  of 
the  house  of  delegates,  from  Worchester 
County.  He  is  the  oldest  son  of  J.  G.  Harri- 
son, has  been  a life-long  Democrat,  has 
never  before  been  on  a state  ticket,  and  led 
the  legislative  ticket  in  Worcester  County 
on  Nov.  7th.  He  has  held  many  prominent 
offices  in  horticultural  lines.  Mr.  Harrison 
is  ex-president  of  the  Peninsula  Horticul- 
tural Society,  state  vice-president  of  the 
Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society;  he  is 
also  a vice-president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Nurserymen,  and  is  now  mayor  of 


PLANTING  HARRISON’S  TREES 

fairs  he  is  vice-president  of  the  Exchange 
and  Savings  Bank  of  Berlin,  and  is  director 
in  several  financial  institutions  in  the  county 
and  the  business  manager  and  partner  of  the 
nursery  firm  of  J.  G.  Harrison  & Sons,  who 
are  among  the  largest  growers  of  peach  and 
apple  trees  in  the  United  States.  He  attends 
strictly  to  business,  and  by  Close  attention 
has  built  up  a business  that  is  a credit  to 
the  firm,  to  the  county  and  to  the  state. 
Mr.  Harrison  is  also  interested  in  the  larg- 
est apple  orchard  in  Maryland,  planted  in 
Washington  County;  he  has  the  respect  ana 
confidence  of  the  people  at  home,  and  is 
well  known  to  the  horticulturists  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  a strong  advocate  or 
good  roads,  and  has  offered  his  assistance 
repeatedly  along  that  line.  The  firm  cul- 
tivates more  than  one  thousand  acres  In 
the  nursery  and  employ  labor  more  than 
any  other  firm  or  corporation  operating  in 
Worcester  County.  He  is  temperate  and 
the  last  campaign  was  along  the  lines  of 
saloon  or  anti-saloon  league  of  the  county 
and  received  many  complimentary  votes  and 
is  recognized  as  an  anti-saloon  delegate. 


. Strawberry,  Raspberry  and  Blackberry. 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  In  placing  your  order 
with  us  you  are  sure  of  getting  vigorous, 
well-rooted  plants.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 
and  free  from  disease.  We  aim  to  please 
our  customers.  You  will  find  our  prices 
right.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

THE  E.  MAUDLIN  NURSERY, 
Bridgman,  Michigan 


Apple  Root  Grafts 

The  best  and  cheapest;  100  varieties;  40 
years’  experience.  We  want  your  orders, 
large  or  small.  Write  now  for  our  prices 
and  terms.  Let  us  know  what  you  want. 

H.  E.  ROWLEY,  Lacon.  111. 


K TREES 

Two  and  three  years,  absolutely  true  to 
name,  at  low  prices.  Also  all  kinds  of  other 
nursery  stock,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Goose- 
berry, etc.  G.  F.  Espenlaub,  Rosedale,  Kan. 


Dewberry  Culture 

Lucretia.  and  Premo 

Five  acres  in  cultivation.  I have  been 
growing  the  Dewberry  for  the  past  thirteen 
years  with  success,  for  this  fine  fruit  and 
the  money  it  brings  me.  Plants  for  sale. 

GEO.  L.  GAST,  EE  CLAIRE,  IOWA 


Potato  Planter 

With  or  without  fertilizer  attachment. 
Send  for  Special  Price  for  Fall  delivery 
Planter  is  guaranteed.  Address 

J.  R.  STEITZ,  CUDAHY,  WISCONSIN 

(Milwaukee  County) 


Gardener  Wanted 

I want  an  experienced  gardener  to  help 
look  after  my  place  here.  Address,  stating 
experience.  Geo.  F.  Casey,  Greenville,  III. 


Also  L,  Paul  Ewell  of  Pocomoke  City,  one 
of  the  other  delegates.  There  is  a strong 
sentiment  for  the  saloons  to  be  wiped  out. 
Worcester  is  the  only  saloon  county  of  the 
Eastern  Shore,  and  is  made  the  dumping 
ground  for  the  drunks  of  other  counties.  It 
is  evident  that  the  representative  citizen*  of 
the  county  will  ask  the  legislature  for  a 
vote  on  same,  “wet  or  dry.” 
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Low  Wagons  for  Spraying  Outfits. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  repeatedly  recom- 
mended the  use  of  low  wagons  on  which  to 
mount  spray  pumps.  The  low  wagons  have 

many  advantages: 

1 —  Tires  are  wide,  as  a rule,  and  will  not 
cut  into  the  moist  soil. 

2 —  Being  low  down,  one  does  not  have  to 
elevate  the  spray  mixtures  to  a great  height. 

3—  The  low  wagons  will  pass  under  the 
branches  of  trees  much  more  readily  than 
will  the  high  ones. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
spraying  outfit,  with  Its  operators,  mounted 
on  a handy  wagon  made  by  the  Electric 
Wheel  Co.,  Quincy,  111.  One  can  tell,  at  a 
glance,  that  these  wagons  are  very  handy 
for  this  purpose. 

The  low  wagons  can  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses, however,  such  as  hauling  wood,  hay, 
live-stock,  etc. 

The  wagon  shown  above  Is  made  by  the 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  217,  Quincy,  111. 
This  company  makes  special  platforms  for 
spray  outfits,  where  desired.  It  also  builds 
special  trucks  for  gasoline  engines  and  for 
any  other  special  purpose  about  the  farm. 
The  company  builds  trucks  for  most  of 


remarks:  "It  sho  did  cut  ther  dirt,  and 

clean  down  to  der  core.”  This  brand  of 
concentrated  lye  Is  manufactured  by  the 
Eagle  Lye  Works,  with  general  offices  and 
plant  located  In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where 
they  have  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  its 
kind,  If  not  In  reality,  the  largest  In  the 
United  States  of  America.  This  firm  was 
established  away  back  In  the  seventies,  and 
In  the  thirty-four  years  of  their  successful 
existence  they  have  succeeded  In  building  up 
a business  that  Is  enormous  in  Its  annual 
Income. 

Another  strong  feature,  one  that  has  never 
as  yet,  been  offered  by  any  other  similar 
company,  is  their  standing  offer  of  $1,000,00 
reward  payable  to  anyone  who  can  find  and 
prove  the  existence  of  any  form  or  kind  of 
adulteration  in  the  Eagle  Brand  Lye.  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  chemists  the  world  has 
ever  produced,  have  time  and  again  endeav- 
ored to  find  the  adulteration,  but  each  time 
failure  was  plainly  and  indisputably  record- 
ed. Chemists  making  these  tests  purchased 
cans  of  the  lye  off  of  grocer’s  shelves,  en- 
tirely unbeknown  to  the  manufacturer,  but 
the  same  result  materialized.  This  offer  of 
a $1,000.00  reward  is  still  standing,  and  has 


the  leading  spray  pump  manfacturers,  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers. 
Two  interesting  booklets  are  published, 
"Wheel  Sense”  and  "The  Short  Lift,”  which 
explain  in  detail  the  different  styles  of 
wagons  and  wheels — for  separate  wheels  are 
furnished,  to  be  used  on  any  wagon  frame. 

Write  today  to  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box 
217,  Quincy,  111.,  for  descriptive  literature, 
which  will  be  sent  free.  Mention  The  Fruit- 
Grower  in  writing. 


A Ready  Selling  Sprayer 

For  all  kinds  of  spraying,  flowers,  shrubs, 
vines,  small  trees,  and  for  whitewashing,  the 
“Kant-Klog”  Sprayer  of  the  Rochester  Spray 
Pump  Company  is  a most  worthy  little  ma- 
chine. It  is  good  because  it  gets  the  desired 
results  and  it  does  not  require  so  much  labor 
to  do  it.  Its  name  indicates  one  good  feat- 
ure; it  can’t  clog.  It  operates  on  the  Com- 
pressed Air  principle.  It  throws  nearly  a 
dozen  forms  of  spray  from  the  same  nozzle. 
Anybody  who  has  an  inclination  toward 
agency  propositions  has  a chance  to  make  a 
good  thing  here.  It  is  a ready  seller  and 
the  manufacturer  is  asking  for  agents.  See 
advertisement  elsewhere. 


Value  of  Good  Lye. 

Taken  from  Memphis  Times,  October  16th, 
1904,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

There  are  very  few  persons,  if  really  any, 
who  stop  to  even  consider  the  ingredient 
they  are  using,  having  purchased  the  same 
under  the  brand,  "Concentrated  Lye."  They 
merely  take  it  for  granted  that  the  can  con- 
tains precisely  what  the  label  designates, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  the  un- 
tarnished truth  that  nine  cans  or  brands  of 
lye  out  of  every  ten  are  adulterations  unfit 
for  any  service,  aside  from  eating  up  every- 
thing with  which  it  comes  in  direct  contact. 

Mammoth  fortunes  have  been  made  by  un- 
reliable manufacturers  in  the  compounding 
and  general  marketing  of  this  mixture,  and 


continued  to  stand  since  the  establishment 
of  the  business,  and  will  continue  to  stand 
for  all  time  the  lye  is  manufactured  and 
marketed.  This  one  salient  feature  has  re- 
sulted in  more  sales  for  the  manufacturers 
than  anything  else,  the  unqualified  guaran- 
tee holding  its  own  against  any  and  all  com- 
ers, whether  old  or  young.  It  undoubtedly 
demonstrates  the  great  amount  of  confidence 
placed  in  its  goods  by  the  Eagle  Lye  Works, 
and  The  Times  indorses  such  action  upon 
their  part. 

Another  strong  feature  that  meets  with  a 
large  amount  of  approval  is  due  to  the  many 
handsome  premiums  being  steadily  offered 
by  the  company.  These  premiums  are  far 
from  what  may  be  termed  “trash,”  but  to 
the  contrary  are  useful  everyday  household 
necessities. 

In  conclusion,  The  Times  ventures  the 
broad,  nevertheless  true,  assertion,  that  the 
Eagle  Lye  Works  does  a business  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  one  product  larger  than 
all  other  companies  combined. 


The  pest  of  Gypsy  and  Brown  Tail  Moths 
has  caused  much  annoyance  in  New  England 
and  has  made  it  necessary  to  adopt  stren- 
uous measues  to  combat  it. 

The  spraying  outfit  shown  in  the  cut  is 
made  especially  to  meet  the  demand  for  a 
sure  means  of  killing  the  moth  and  is  put 
oui  by  the  Olds  Gasoline  Engine  Works  of 
Lansing,  Mich. 

They  started  out  with  the  theory  that  the 
practical  and  correct  way  to  dispose  of  the 
Gypsy  and  Brown  Tail  Moth  is  by  spray- 
ing, and  they  believe  in  a mist  instead  of  a 
solid  stream.  From  the  experience  which 
they  had  in  Northern  New  York  a few  years 
ago,  tney  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  finer  the  spray  the  more  readily  it  ad- 
heres to  the  leaf,  and  also  that  the  pump 
must  carry  at  least  125  pounds  pressure  to 
obtain  the  best  results  from  spraying.  In 
tnis  way  this  outfit  uses  a very  small 
amount  of  liquid,  but  the  air  is  full  of  it 


even  should  they  be  put  to  the  test,  and 
placed  under  a rapid,  strenuous  cross-fire  of 
questions,  we  dare  say  but  what  they  would 
be  really,  unable  to  tell  the  component  parts 
of  the  trash  labeled  and  sold  by  them  as 
"lye.”  The  Times,  prior  to  the  publication 
of  this  article  did  a bit  of  Investigation  on 
its  own  hook,  so  to  speak.  We  purchased 
fifteen  different  brands  of  lye,  and  gave 
them  to  parties  for  house  use.  Before  dis- 
tributing them,  however,  we  removed  the 
labels  of  the  cans  and  boxes,  and  wrote 
down  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  such 
package  was  given.  At  the  end  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  we  assigned  a reporter  on  the 
case  In  hand,  and  of  the  entire  lot,  the 
only  commendable  mention  made  by  either 
of  the  people  come  from  an  old  lady  resid- 
ing In  East  Memphis.  To  her  we  gave  a 
can  of  "Eagle  Lye,”  and  to  use  her  own 


like  a fog,  and  It  adheres  to  both  sides  of 
the  leaves  and  makes  a thorough  Job  of  It. 

Five  main  lines  of  hose  can  be  connected 
with  these  sprayers  and  then  tributaries 
from  these,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  use  fif- 
teen nozzles.  In  this  way  a large  territory 
Is  covered  and  a very  small  amount  of  the 
poison  used. 

One  of  these  outfits  was  sold  to  General 
Lawrence  of  Medford,  Mass.  He  has  been 
using  it  for  several  weeks  and  reports  that 
it  is  the  best  thing  he  has  ever  seen  for 
the  purpose.  A few  days  ago  he  bought  a 
second  outfit  and  he  says  he  prefers  It  to 
all  others.  He  has  put  out  more  money 
probably,  trying  to  suppress  the  ravages  of 
the  Gyspsy  and  Brown  Tail  Moth  than  any 
other  man  in  the  state. 

Superintendent  A.  H.  Kirkland  of  Boston 
was  sufficiently  interested  in  this  spraying 


IRRIGATED 

LANDS 


IN 


Burlington 
• Route 


Yellow  Stone  Valley 
Big  Horn  Basin 
Ft.  Morgan  County 
North  Platte  Valley 

and  other  western  sections  are  directly  reached  by  the  Burlington  Route. 
These  lands  are  exceedingly  valuable  and  productive  for  fruit  growing, 
gardening  and  general  farming. 

Special  folders  giving  reliable  information  regarding  water  supply, 
soil,  values,  markets,  etc.,  mailed  free  on  application. 

LOW  RATE  EXCURSIONS 

Jan.  2 and  16,  Teb.  6 and  20 


Cody, 

Wyo. 

Ft.  Morgan,  Colo. 

Guernsey,  Wyo. 

From  St.  Joseph  . . 
“ Kansas  City 
“ Omaha 

One  Way 

$16  05 
16  05 
16  05 

iRd.  Trip 

$21  10 
21  10 
21  1C 

One  Way 

$9  65 
9 65 
8 85 

Rd.  Trip 

$11  45 
12  CO 
10  30 

One  Way 

$11  40 
11  95 
9 8U 

Rd.  Trip 

$14  10 
14  90 
11  70 

Proportionate  rates,  one  way  and  round  trip,  to  Nebraska  and  other 
territory.  Write  for  detatils. 

R.  H.  CROZEER,  Div.  Pass.  Agt.  C.  B.  & Q.  Ry., 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


outfit  to  go  to  Medford  to  see  it  in  opera- 
tion and  states  he  is  greatly  pleased  with 
the  way  it  works.  He  saw  it  in  operation 
with  six  lines  of  hose  and  sixteen  nozzles 
and  it  did  thorough  and  practical  work. 

The  outfit  is  a compact  affair  and  weighs 
comparatively  little.  With  the  pump  oper- 
ating at  normal  speed  there  is  sufficient 
liquid  in  the  tank  to  supply  twelve  nozzles 
for  one  hour  or  one  nozzle  for  twelve  hours. 

It  is  adapted  for  use  in  orchards  as  well 
as  in  parks  and  has  prospects  of  being  very 
widely  used  by  fruit  men  throughout  the 
United  States. 


Northrup  King  & Co.  Favored. 

Customers  of  Northrup  King  & Co.,  the 
Minneapolis  Seedsmen,  are  not  surprised  to 
know  that  they  are  to  plan  an  important 
part  in  the  Million  Dollar  Grain  Growers 
Contest. 

For  twenty-two  years  this  firm  has  done 
a legitimate  seed  business  on  methods  free 
from  exaggeration  or  misrepresentaeion. 
They  have  called  seeds  by  their  correct 
names,  and  graded  qualities  according  to 
their  worth.  The  farmer  or  gardener  or 
flower  grower  has  been  able  always  to  know 
what  to  expect  from  seeds  bought  from  this 
house. 

So  no  wonder  then  that  Fife  Wheat  and 
Myrick  Oats  selected  as  the  finest  varieties 
of  wheat  and  oats  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  Northrup  King  & Co.  for  the  Million  Dol- 
lar Grain  Growers  Contest  so  fully  described 
in  their  1906  catalog. 


Have  you  noticed  the  $1.50  collection  of 
seeds  which  J.  J.  Bell  of  Deposit,  N.  Y.  is 
offering  in  this  paper  for  10  cents?  This 
he  really  is  giving  away.  You  get  the  10 
cents  back  on  the  first  25c  order.  Don't 
miss  the  sending  for  this  great  free  lot.  This 
great  offer  is  made  to  get  1,000,000  people  to 
try  his  superior  seeds  this  season. 


Tree  Questions  Answered. 

Many  a farmer  has  been  put  in  the  way 
to  succes  along  nursery  and  seed-planting 
lines  by  asking  questions  and  getting  defi- 
nite practical  answers. 

Thousands  of  people  have  been  wrtiing  the 
Sioux  City  Seed  and  Nursery  Co.,  asking 
questions  about  seeds,  trees,  nursery  stock 
in  general. 

Because  of  these  Inquiries  this  company 
has  prepared  a carefully  worded  booklet 
answering  these  questions  for  a'l  comers. 

The  Sioux  City  Seed  and  Nursery  Co.  offer 
this  book  free  to  our  readers.  They  are 
perfectly  capable  of  giving  expert  help  along 
seed  and  nursery  lines,  because  of  their 
varied  experience  of  21  years  in  one  line. 
They  sell  only  to  the  planter — that  is  the 
farmer.  They  have  no  agents.  All  orders 
are  handled  direct  with  the  home  office  and 
every  article  guaranteed  true  to  name  ana 
bound  to  grow  under  right  conditions.  One 
of  their  peculiar  successes  has  been  their 
ability  to  acclimate  and  render  hardy  many 
plants,  trees,  etc.,  otherwise  unsuitable  of 
transplanting  In  the  Northwest.  Every 
farmer  ought  to  have  at  his  elbow  one  of 
these  new  48  page  books.  It  tells  how  to 
plant,  prune  and  care  for  trees,  plants,  etc. 
It  bubbles  over  with  horticultural  informa- 
tion. They  will  send  it  promptly.  Address 
them  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


SUGAR-BEET 

INDUSTRY 

IN 

NEBRASKA 

AND 

COLORADO 


is  attracting  the  attention  of  capitalists 


From  beets  averaging  15  to  25  tons  to 
the  acre,  the  factory  can  extract  14  per 
cent,  granulated  sugar,  or  280  pounds  to 
the  ton  of  beets. 

For  full  information 
about  the 

Famous  Platte  Valley, 

Its  entire  length  traversed  by 
the  Union  Pacific. 

K.  Ll  LOMAX,  G.  P.  A T.  A. 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

/ 

( ‘lurk  MAKING 

Can  be  made  profitable  if  the 
c right  kind  of  machinery  is  used. 
WE  MAKE  THE  RIGHT  KIND. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  * BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO., 
•473  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 
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A Good  Magazine  On  Trial. 

Mr.  S.  S.  McClure,  Editor  McClure’s  Mag- 
azine, offers  to  sernl  that  moiunlv  li‘ce  lor 
three  months,  on  trial. 

if  you  already  know  McClure’s,  you  know 
that  to  read  it  three  months  Is  to  read  It 
always. 

If  you  want  to  keep  yourself  Informed  on 
topics  of  vital  Importance  to  the  farmer  and 
every  other  American  citizen,  read  McClure's. 

Everybody  knot's  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  Ahieilcan  nation  depends  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  American  farmer,  lie  is  the 
Nation’s  backbone. 

It  Is  to  his  isons  and  daughters  the  cities 
are  looking  for  the  reinforcements  that  shall 
preserve  this  nation  fruip  the  ••Enemies  of 
the  Republic."  $r 

ills  sturdy  son,  bred  In  the  fresh  air  of 
the  country,  grows  Into  the  genius  the  city 
bred  boy  rarely  does.  It  Is  most  Important 
that  while  he  Is  this  developing  boy  he 
should  be  supplied  with  literature  that 
should  Inspire  him  to  be  his  best.  ’ 

Do  you  want  him  to  feel  that  when  he  is 
a man  he  will  have  a part  in  this  eovern- 
ment  of  ours?  That  lie  Is  going  to  be  in  it? 
That  people  will  hear  from  him? 

Then  give  him  McClure’s.  It  will  arouse 
in  him  a hatred  of  graft  and  corrupt  gov- 
ernment and  inspire  him  to  render  noble 
service. 

Give  McClure’s  to  the  girls.  They  will 
find  there  the  material  they  need  to  help 
them  attain  gracious  wmnanhood.  Such 
writers  as  Roosevelt,  Kipling,  Carl  Schurz, 
Ray  Stannard  Baker.  Lincoln  Steffens,  Wil- 
liam Allen  White,  Jack  London,  Myra  Kelly, 
Booth  Tarklngi^n.  fill  Its  pages. 

No  one  will  enjoy  McClure’s  more  than 
the  farmer’s  wife.  ‘Give  McClure’s  to  nor 
and  let  htr  laugh  and  cry  over  the  child 
stories  by  Josej  bine  Daskam  Bacon  and 
Myra  Kelly.  When  she  tucks  her  own  little 
curly  lu-ad  in  bed  she  will  give  him  an  extra 
kiss  and  hug. 

Mr.  Farmer,  read  McClure’s  yourself.  You 
can  then  discuss  Intelligently  the  negro 
question,  the  Insurance  question,  the  graft 
question,  railroad  rates,  franchises,  trusts — 
subjects  of  unbounded  Interest  to  you.  You 
can  discuss  them  Intelligently,  for  your  au- 
thority will  be  McClure’s. 

Find  advertisement  of  three  months’  free 
offer  on  another  page  of  this  issue.  Fill  out 
coupon.  Send  it  In  today. 


Valuable  Book  Free. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  in  receipt  of  a copy 
of  The  Veterinary  Guide,  a book  of  I'oS 
pages,  illustrated,  which  is  issued  by  The 
Company,  Omaha,  Neb.  This  book  is 
one  which  should  be  in  every  farm  home — 
In  every  home,  in  fact,  where  horses,  hogs, 
cattle,  poultry  or  other  live  stock  are  kept. 
The  hook  deals  with  the  diseases  and  injury 
to  which  horses  are  subject,  and  gives  direc- 
tions for  rational  treatment  of  the  same; 
more  than  100  pages  are  devoted  to  the  horse 
alone.  Then  come  chapters  devoted  to  cat- 
tle and  their  ailments,  hog  diseases,  poultry 
troubles,  etc.  This  book  is  to  be  commended 
for  having  called  attention  to  the  many  false 
notions  which  are  held  concerning  diseases 
of  animals  and  the  quack  remedies  which 
are  often  recommended  fob  their  treatment. 
This  booklet  was  prepared  l»y  skilled  veter- 
lnra'.ans.  and  Is  Intended  to  help  owners  of 
animals  to  recognize  the  ailments  to  which 
their  animals  are  subject,  and  to  treat  them 
in  an  Intelligent  manner. 

Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  desire 
.copies  of  this  very  practical  booklet  should 
address  The  Rex  Company.  Omaha,  Neb., 
and  ask  for  The  Veterinary  Guide,  as  men- 
tioned In  The  Fruit-Grower.  Our  renders 
can  take  our  word  for  it  that  the  book  is 
well  worth  having,  and  will  be  found  very 
helpful. 


A Good  Nursery  Catalogue. 

The  Wichita  Nursery,  of  which  W.  F. 
Schell  Is  proprietor,  writes  The  Fruit-Grower 
that  their  catalogue  this  season  pleases  them 
especially  well.  This  is  gratfying  to  The 
Fruit-Grower,  for  it  was  printed  in  this’ 
office.  But,  really,  it  is  a good  nursery  cat- 
alogue, and  all  Fruit-Grower  leaders  in  a 
territory  which  can  be  reached  from  Wichita 
should  have  it — the  fruit  farmers  of  the 
Great  Southwest  should  be  particularly  in- 
terested. for  the  catalogue  was  prepared, 
and  the- stock  was  grown,  with  reference  to 
the  conditions  which  exist  in  that  country. 
Mr.  Schell  writes  that  the  season’s  trade  is 
opening  up  well,  and  that  his  nursery  is 
better  prepared  than  ever  before  to  serve 
his  customers  The  increase  in  (roe  plant- 
ing in  the  Southwest  Is  very  great,  for  that 
part  of  the  country  has  been,  having  better 
fruit  crops  for  several  years.  t*lian  other  sec- 
tions of  greater  pretensions.  Mr.  Scheil, 
manager  of  the  Wichita  Nursery,  encourages 
the  fruit-growers  in'  every  way.  and  last 
winter  was  elected  'vice-president  of  the 
Kansas  State  UorticuJt ura I Society.  Fruit- 
Grower  readers  should  send  for  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Wichita  Nursery  before  order- 
ing stock  for  spring  planting. 


Studebaker  1806  Almanac. 

The  Studebaker  Farmer’s  Almanac  for 
1906  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  The  is- 
suance of  this  almanac  has  been  mad  - an 
annual  eventhy  the  great  Studebaker  Ve- 
hicle establishment.  This  is  the  seventh 
year.  It  has  always  been  filled  with  valu- 
able information  to  farmer  folk  in  addition 
to  the  regular  calendar  and  almanac  feat- 
ures. We  ciiink  It  but  fair  to  say  the  present 
one  Is  the  best  yet  issued.  An  article  on  the 
“Evolution  of  the  Vehicle,’’  picturing  and 
describing  practically  every  type  of  convey- 
ance ever  devised,  from  the  crude  contriv- 
ances of  earliesl  times  on  down  to  the  pres- 
ent, is  a valuable  feature  of  the  1906  book. 
Studebaker  dealers  have  the  almanac  for 
free  distribution  or  it  may  be  had  by  send- 
ing a 2c  stamp  for  postage  to  the  Studebaker 
Cmopany,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 


Farm  Telephones  a Necessity. 

The  utility  of  the  telephone  to  the  farmer 
is  becoming  more  pronounced  every  year. 
The  endless  satisfaction  of  being  in  close 
touch  with  neighbors,  the  railroad  station, 
creamery,  and  city,  appeals  not  only  to  the 
farmer,  hut  his  family  as  well.  The  Jul. 
Andrae  & Sons  Co.,  8G9  W.  Water  St.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  specialize  In  supplying  farm- 
ers and  Independent  lines  with  everything 
pertaining  to  telephone  systems.  The  Andrae 
people,  who  have  been  very  successful  in 
establishing  telephone  systems  throughout 
the  entire  country,  make  a special  telephone 
for  farmer’s  use.  Their  Instrumnts  are  con- 
structed in  such  a manner  as  to  enable  them 
to  be  subjected  to  extra  hard  usage.  We 
would  . ad  vise  our  subscribers  to  write  for 
the  large  book  that  is  being  given  away  free 
by  the  Andrae  Co. 


company  offers  to  furnish  them.  The  prop- 
osition of  this  company  Is  to  put  in  a water 
system  which  will  equip  a country  home  Just 
as  a house  is  equipped  In  the  elty  with  city 
\yater  system.  A great  many  of  our  sub- 
scribers have  this  system  established — among 
them  J.  C.  Hale.  Winchester,  T**nn.,  and  W. 
F.  lielkes,  Huntsville,  Ala.  We  have  Hcen 
the  system  at  Mr.  Hale’s,  and  it  Is  certainly 
a fine  tiling.  By  this  system  the  old-style 
tank  in  the  garret  Is  done  away  with — no 
ipore  leaking,  no  more  freezing.  Instead,  a 
tank  Is  put  in  the  cellar,  or  even  buried  In 
the  ground,  or  It  can  lie  put  In  any  con- 
venient place  where  there  is  no  danger  of 
freezing.  This  tank  Is  capable  of  withstand- 
ing a’  strong  pressure,  and  into  It  water  Is 
pumped,  either  by  hand,  by  windmill  or  by 
gasoline  eqglne.  s the  water  Is  forced  into 
the  tank,  of  course  the  air  becomes  more 
and  iimre  compressed.  When  the  desired 
pressure  is  maintained,  the  Intake  pipe  Is 
closed,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  will  force 
the  water  a!l  over  the  house,  to  the  barn, 
and  will  provide  force  enough  to  sprinkle 
the  lawn,  water  the  garden,  etc.  Instead 
of  gravity  pressure,  as  with  the  old  tanks  in 
t lie  garret,  this  new  system  uses  air  pres- 
sure, and  the  whole  system  is  much  safer, 
more  convenient,  and  in  every  way  more 
sat isfa  ctory. 

The  plan  Is  so  simple  that  the  company 
has  had  great  success  in  establishing  water 
plants  in  country  homes,  and  would  like  to 
h**ar  from  all  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
who  are  interested.  Address  I’neumatic 
Water  Supply  To..  Drawer  D.  Kewanee,  111., 
for  free  literature  giving  full  Information 
concerning  Hie  system.  Mention  The  Fruit- 
Grower  when  writing. 


WEALTH  PRODUCERS 

80,000  Sure  Hatch  Incubators  and  Brooders 
Are  Earning  Money  for  CO, 000  People. 

To  the  man  or  woman  studying  over  ways 
and  means  of  earning  money  on  small  cap- 
ital. poultry  raising  offers  greater  attrac- 
tions than  almost  any  other  field. 

It  takes  the  merest  fraction  of  an  hour 
earh  day  if  one  has  a reliable  incubator, 
and  the  cost  of  the  standard  machine,  “The 
Sure  Hatch.’’  made  by  the  Sure  Hatch  In- 
cubator c ompany,  of  Clay  Center,  Nebraska, 
is  very  reasonable. 

They  sell  their  100-egg  machine  (which  by 
the  way  has  an  actual  capacity  of  120  eggs) 
for  $10. no,  in  most  localities,  and  not  only 
prepay  the  freight  on  it.  but  they  will  ship 
it  on  Sixty  Days  Trial.  We  have  carried  the 
advertising  of  the  Sure  Hatch  Incubator 
Company  for  a number  of  years  and  hun- 
dreds of  our  readers  have  purchased  their 
machines. 

On  every  hand  we  hear  only  words  of 
praise  for  the  Sure  Hatch. 

The  1906  incubator  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved. It  has  a patent  Safety  Lamp  that 
is  entirely  free  from  the  drawbacks  of  ordi- 
nary incubator  lamps.  The  burner  Is  made 
with  a special  flame  slot  that  does  not 
spread  the  flame,  while  the  one-pieee  large 
flue  is  a deeided  advantage  over  the  ordi- 
nary kind  that  often  open  at  the  seams  and 
cause  serious  trouble. 

Being  surrounded  by  a water  jaeket.  every 
bit  of  the  lamps  heat  is  utilized,  making 
the  Sure  Hatch  Safety  Lamp  a great  oil 
saver. 

Both  the  tank,  and  pipes  of  the  hot  water 
heating  system  are  made  of  heavy  copper 
and  there  are  138  square  Inches  of  heating 
surface. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  ventilation  system,  which  keeps  the 
eggs  constantly  in  warm  fresh  air,  the  foul 
air  escaping  through  vents  at  the  bottom  of 
the  egg  chamber. 

Last  year’s  Sure  Hatch  sales  were  phe- 
nomenal. Over  20.00ft  were  sold,  making  the 
grand  total  now  In  use  over  80.000  machines! 

The  sales  of  Sure  Hatch  Brooders  were 
also  very  large,  while  the  demand  for  Sure 
Hatch  Chick  Feed  increased  several  hundred 
percent. 

The  company  guarantees  Its  machines  for 
five  years,  ami  so  great  js  its  confidence  In 
the  1906  Sure  Hatch  that  it  also  guarantees 
it  to  out  hatch  any  other  make  of  machine 
on  the  market. 

The  guarantee  of  the  Sure  Hatch  Tncu- 
hator  Company  is  backed  by  its  entire 
wealth  and  Integrity,  which,  during  8 years 
of  business,  has  never  been  questioned.  Our 
readers  will  be  interested  In  the  new  Sure 
Hatch  catalogue  and  poultry  manual. 

, , A copy  of  this  valuable  hook  ran  he  ob- 
tain*^ by  addressing  a postal  card  to  the 
Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  either  Pox  471, 
Clay  Center.  Neb.,  or  51  East  Washington 
St..  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Those  wishing  to 
engage  In  poultry  raising  for  profit  will  find 
it*#  safe  .guide. 


C.  F.  Limbeck,  breeder  and  shipper,  Os- 
sian.  la.,  says:  “The  “Mandy”  Lee  Is  easily 

the  best  brooder  I have  ever  seen  or  used. 
1 have  not  lost  a single  chick  In  it.’’  It’s 
different  from  others.  Catalogue  free.  Geo. 
11.  Lee,  Omaha.  Nehr. 

Absolute  control  of  the  circulation  of  air 
in  the  egg  chamber  Is  only  one  of  many 
exclusive  features  about  the  1906  “Mandy” 
Lee  Incubators.  It’s  the  hatching  kind. 
Catalogue  free.  Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Apple  Boxes. 

Shippers  of  apples,  who  have  used  the 
boxes  supplied  by  the  Northern  Box  Manu- 
facturers’ Agency  of  Kansas  Ctly,  Mo.,  have 
found  them  to  be  very  satisfactory  In  every 
Instance.  The  boxes  are  much  superior  to 


barrels  as  an  apple  package.  They  are  Trior:, 
ufactured  from  northern  white  pine,  and  ... 
more  durable  and  occupy  less  space. 

Those  who  may  be  contemplating  buying 
apple  boxes,  melon  and  berry  crates,  should 
not  fail  to  write  to  the  above  named  firm, 
mentioning  the  Fruit-Grower. 


Get  This  Gold  Pair 

Listen!  In  the  past 
year  I received  thou- 
sands ot  letters  from 
spcctaclo- wearers  all 
over  Iho  world,  ex- 
pressing their  thanks 
and  appreciation,  and 
the  one  I give  here  is 
a good  sample  of  what  they  all  say. 
The  Reverend  0.  C.  Clark,  one  of  tbo 
most  prominent  ministers  in  the 
Statoof  Illinois,  says:  “I  highly  appreciate  your 
famous  “ Perfect  Vision  ” spectacles,  for  I can 
honestly  and  truthfully  say  that  with  them  I now 
read  the  finest  and  smallest  print  both  day  and 
night,  just  as  well  as  I ever  did  in  my  life  Your 
spectacles  aro  truly  marvelous.”  Now  I have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  testimony  cf  this  noted  minister  of 
tho  gospel  is  sufficient  proof  to  every  fair  minded 
spectacle-wearer  that  my  famous  ‘‘Perfect  Vision” 
spectacles  are  really  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD,  as  I claim. 

Want  YOU  to  Judge  Them  For  YOURSELF 

Gold  Spectacles  absolutely  free  of  charge. 
This  set  will  last  yourself  and  family 
a lifetime.  With  these  famous  “Perfect 
Vision  ” Spectacles  of  mine  you  will 
be  able  to  thread  the  finest  needle  and 
read  the  smallest  print,  both  day  and 
night,  just  as  easy  as  you  ever  did  in 
your  life,  and  this  even  if  your  eyes  are 
so  very  weak  now  that  you  cannot  read 
the  HEADLINES  in  this  paper.  1 also  hereby 
agree  to  return  you  your  dollar  cheerfully 
if  you  YOURSELF  don't  find  them  to  be  the 
most  perfect-fitting,  clearest  and  best  you 
have  ever  bought  anywhere,  at  any  price. 
Write  today  for  my  free  Home  Eye 
Tester.  Address  my  company  as  follows: 
DR.  HAUX  SPECTACLE  COMPANY.  Haux  Building.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

fmiilY  APCIITC  A | OH  And  any  man  or  woman  (also  storekeepers),  without  any  previous 
WAN  I MUCH  I O HLOU  experience  whatever,  can  fit  the  weakest  eyes  with  my  Improved  . 
homo  Eye  Tester.  This  Is  so  simple  that  any  one  can  work  it  with  perfect  satisfaction  and  easily  earn 
from  $25  to  $100  weekly  selling  my  famous  Perfect  Vision  Spectacles,  either  in  their  own  homes,  travel- 
thg  or  in  stores.  My  agents  need  no  license  as  1 furnish  necessary  documents  with  the  Agent’s  Outfit 
(NOTE.— The  above  is  the  largest  Mall  Spectacle  House  In  the  United  States  and  peifectly  reliable.) 


But 

and  thereby  get  YOU  to  send  me  YOUR  testi- 
monial also.  Hence,  before  placing  them 
on  the  market  for  sale  at  their  regular 
price  of  $5  per  set,  I make  you  the  follow- 
ing special  offer  which  will  actually  pave 
you  $4  cash:  Just  write  me  your  name 
and  address  and  I will  mail  you  nty  Perfect 
Home  Eye  Tester,  free,  with  which  you 
will  be  able  to  test  your  eyes  at  your  own 
home,  perfectly.  Then  when  you  return 
me  the  Eye  Testei  with  your  test, 
I will  send  you  a complete  five  dollar 
family  set  of  my  famous  “Perfect  Vision” 
spectacles  for  only  $1  (which  is  an  actual 
saving  of  $4  to  you),  and  this  will  in- 
clude a pair  of  my  handsome  Rolled 


PARADISE 

FOR  THE 

HOMESEEKER 


TO 


KANSAS 

Best  Agricultural  and  StocK  Raising  Region. 

Soil  deep,  rich  and  productive  in  the  grow* 
ing  of  Wheat,  Corn  and  Alfalfa.  Purchase 
price  from  $5  to  $30  per  acre,  which  equals 
the  returns  of  the  $50  to  $150  per  acre 
lands  of  other  States. 

CLIMATE  IDEAL , AMPLE  RAINFALL 

Buy  quick  and  secure  the  benefit  of  an  excellent  Investment. 

Write  for  further  Information,  Illustrated  literature  and 

LOW  SETTLERS’  RATES. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO 


FINE 


SHELL  EJECTING 
CHOKE  BORE 
TAKE  DOWN 
SHOT - 
GUN 


Exact  Size  Shell  Gun  Shoots! 


Water  Supply  for  Country  Homes. 

' Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  are  familiar 
with  the  advertisement  of  the  Pneumatic 
Water  Supply  Co.,  Kewanee,  III.,  but  we  fear 
not  all  of  them  are  aware  Just  what  this 


Perfect  Gun  foe  Shooting  Ducks 
Rabbits,  Quail,  Prairie  Chickens,  Etc • 

MOST  KJEMA.rtK.ABLE  OFFEK  EVER  MADE. 

FULL  DESCRIPTION.— Single  Barrel  take  down  pattern.  Barrel  bored  from  fine  decarbonized  rolled  steel,  carefully 
I choke  bored  by  improved  method,  insuring  superior  shooting  qualities,  extra  quality,  extra  heavy  lug,  securely  bolted, 
positive  automatic  shell  ejector.  Case  hardened  frame,  top  snap  action,  rebounding  lock,  drop  forged  steel  parts,  pistol 
grip,  walnut  stock,  hard  rubber  butt,  reinforced  breech  12  gauge— 28  or  30-ineh  barrel.  Will  shoot  any  shell  made  by  any 
company  in  the  U.  S.  Thisgunis  splendidly  finished  and  polished— every  detail  is  perfect  and  all  parts  are  interchange- 
| able— gun  can  be  taken  downinstantly  into  two  pieces.  Weighted  pounds. 

B-tnUf  Trt  r,FT  THIQ  f*,|  IN  epre  We  willgivethlssplendidguntoeveryperso  sending 
rrv  ■■  1 Vy  ■—  1 1 n I O VJ  I v r IX  I—  L.  * US  a club  Of  only  twelve  (12)  subscribers  at  25c  each— 

$3.(10  in  all.  Complete  outfit  and  papers  sent  free  if  you  send  us  your  name  and  address  only — Now  don’t  say  you  can’t 
get  subscribers.  Don’t  lose  your  nerve  before  you  start— Just  send  for  our  complete  outfit  and  see  how  simple  our  plan 
is.  Our  paper  is  the  handsomest  one  in  the  U.  S.  Handsome  covers  each  month — splendid  i llustrations — flnoarticles. 

Write  today  for  a«pomplete  outfit  and  earn  a really  and  truly  standard  breech-loading,  choke-bore  shot-gun  for  only 
12  subscribers.  Understand  this  gun  shoots  any  standard  size  shell.  Our  picture  shows  exact  size.  ADDRESS, 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMING,  17 PLUM  STREET,  - DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

(References — Iowa  National  Bank,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.) 
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Home  Talk 

I 1 

Good  Morning,  Ladies! 

It  has  been  decided  that  we  women 
are  to  have  a few  pages  of  The  Fruit 
Grower  all  to  ourselves.  In  the  minds 
of  many  of  us,  a woman’s  department 
was  all  this  paper  needed  to  make  It 
Ideal,  and  now  there  Is  nothing  left 
us  to  complain  about — unless  it  be  the 
choice  of  editor! 

I have  always  admired  the  form  of 
Introduction  adopted  by  children:  “My 
name  Is  Winnie  Walker;  what’s 
yours?”  There  Is  an  absence  of  for- 
mality about  It  that  appeals  to  me, 
and  so  I am  not  at  all  embarrassed 
because  I must  introduce  myself  to 
you.  Sisters,  I am  Mrs.  Ruth  Mother- 
by,  at  your  service.  I am  sure  I shall 
like  you,  and  I hope  you  will  like 
me.  I can  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  a good  time  together, 
for  a large  part  of  my  life  has  been 
spent  on  a farm  and  we  must  have 
many  Interests  In  common.  There 
was  some  talk  of  a photograph  at 
the  head  of  this  department,  but  I 
couldn't  make  up  my  mind  to  It.  Mid- 
dle-aged women,  who  show  that 
they’ve  worked  hard,  and  who  were 
never  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  are 
much  better  Imagined  than  seen.  So, 
all  you  have  to  know  about  me,  except 
what  you  may  read  between  the  lines. 
Is  that  my  friends  say  I have  plenty  of 
common  sense,  and  my  family  says  I 
am  good  natured. 

Now,  let’s  get  to  work  and  see  if 
we  can’t  make  this  department  the 
most  Interesting  part  of  The  Fruit 
Grower.  We  want  a family  council. 
You  are,  therefore,  invited  to  send  In 
short  talks  on  any  topic  that  should 
be  of  Interest  to  the  average  house- 
keeper. We  want  to  discuss  the  latest 
methods  of  doing  work,  the  new  ideas 
In  cookery,  the  economical  Ideas  In 
everything.  We  want  to  compare 
methods  of  doing  things,  and  of 
course  we  shall  be  obliged  to  criticize 
one  another  once  in  awhile,  for  kindly 
criticisms  help.  But,  most  important 
of  all,  we  want  to  help  one  another 
to  a better  understanding  of  the  ethi- 
cal problems  of  everyday  life,  and  to 
get  as  many  glimpses  as  possible  of 
the  homemaking  that  is  above  and  be- 
yond, yet  which  Includes  the  ordinary 
domestic  tasks. 

Hoping  that  much  mutual  love  and 
improvement  will  result  from  our 
association  through  these  pages,  I am 
Your  loving  friend, 

RUTH  MOTHERBY. 
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Hints  to  Writers. 

Please  write  only  on  one  side  of  the 
sheet. 

Take  up  but  one  topic  in  each 
letter.  If  It  Is  short,  it  will  find  a 
place  much  more  readily  than  it  would 
if  long.  We  want  to  hear  from  a 
great  many,  rather  than  have  long 
communications  from  a few. 

If  you  are  not  willing  to  have  your 
communication  shortened  to  fit  the 
space,  please  say  so,  and,  if  postage  Is 
enclosed,  it  will  be  returned. 
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Dressmaking  Hints. 

I have  two  friends,  sisters,  who  are 
always  well  dressed,  yet  they  do  not 
have  a great  deal  to  spend  In  that 
way.  This  fall  I had  an  opportunity 
to  help  them  a few  days,  and  I learned 


some  of  their  methods  that  I am  sure 
will  be  helpful  to  others  less  Ingen- 
ious. 

To  begin  with,  they  never  wear  out 
the  second-best  dresses  In  the  kitchen, 
as  so  many  do.  They  believe,  and  I 
know,  that  It  is  not  good  economy.  A 
woman  never  looks  so  shabby  as  when 
doing  housework  in  a woolen  skirt 
that  was  evidently  made  for  best. 
When  such  gowns  are  too  old  to  be 
used  as  best,  or  second  best,  or  after- 
noon wear,  they  should  be  ripped 
apart,  the  best  parts  carefully  cleaned, 
and  put  away.  Some  time,  they  will 
help  make  something  really  good  and 
suitable.  Cotton  gowns,  made  in  one 
piece,  and  short  enough  to  clear  the 
floor,  are  most  comfortable  to  wear  in 
the  morning.  They  will  wash,  and  in 
these  days  they  need  not  be  expen- 
sive, and  they  always  look  neat — or 
may  if  they  are  well  made. 

But  I started  to  tell  how  my  friends 
made  some  old-fashioned  garments  to 
look  in  the  latest  style.  There  was  a 
black  wool  gown  that  had  been  put 
aside  because  the  owner  had  become 
too  stout  to  wear  it.  The  sleeves  were 
close-fitting  at  the  top  and  quite  full 
near  the  wrist,  which,  as  you  know, 
Is  just  opposite  to  the  way  they  are 
making  sleeves  now.  This  lady  had 
owned  a black  silk  shirt  waist  suit 
that  was  discarded  because  worn  on 
every  seam  as  well  as  In  some  other 
places.  It  had  never  been  an  expen- 
sive dress,  for  the  silk  was  thin,  but 
the  color  was  good.  This  was  ripped 
apart  and  pressed,  then  cut  into  strips, 
sewed  together  and  used  as  trimming 
for  the  wool  gown.  A part  of  it  was 
tucked  across,  horizontally,  in  tucks 
as  fine  as  the  machine  would  make. 
Late  patterns  had  been  procured,  and 
the  sleeves  were  placed  on  the  pat- 
tern, bottom  side  up,  so  that  the  wid- 
est portion  should  come  to  the  top. 
Still  it  lacked  three  inches  of  the 
proper  width;  so  the  sleeves  were  cut 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  three  strips 
of  the  tucked  silk  put  in  like  inser- 
tion, about  as  far  apart  as  the  inser- 
tion was  wide.  This  was  so  arranged 
that  the  strips  came  on  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  sleeves.  The  lower  edge 
was  finished  with  a narrow  cuff  of  the 
tucked  silk,  headed  by  a pleated  ruffle 
made  of  a part  of  the  silk  that  had 
been  hemmed  on  one  side  and  put 
through  an  old-fashioned  knife  plait- 
ing machine.  Perhaps  you  have 
noticed  that  very  narrow  knife-plait- 
ings  are  again  in  style.  This  plaiting, 
when  finished,  was  about  an  inch  in 
width,  and  the  tucked  insertion  was 
also  an  Inch  wide  when  it  had  been 
stitched  in  place. 

The  waist  of  the  gown  was  given 
the  proper  width  and  shape  in  the 
same  way.  A strip  of  the  insertion 
was  placed  on  each  side  near  the 
front;  there  another  trip  was  fastened 
on  each  side  with  the  narrow  ruffling 
and  placed  so  that  it  covered  the 
shoulder  seam,  extending  to  nearly 
the  center  of  both  back  and  front.  In 
a diagonal  that  gave  a very  pretty 
line  to  the  figure. 

The  front  breadth  of  the  skirt  was 
badly  worn,  but  all  the  really  bad 
places  were  covered  by  a wide  box 
plait  extending  down  the  front  and 
finished  on  each  side  by  the  silk 
knife-plaiting.  Two  rows  of  the  knife- 
tucking  around  the  bottom  covered 
the  worn  places  there.  The  suit,  when 
finished,  was  as  pretty  and  stylish  as 
anyone  need  wish,  yet  the  cost,  except 
in  labor,  had  been  so  slight  as  scarce- 
ly to  be  worth  mentioning. 

The  sister  had  a white  shirt  waist 
of  excellent  material  that  had  shrunk- 
en so  badly  in  washing  that  it  was 


much  too  short  in  the  waist.  The 
sleeves,  also  were  too  small  for  the 
prevailing  style. 

“Dame  Grundy  has  been  very  good 
to  us  poor  people,”  she  said,  as  she 
scanned  the  fashion  magazine  that  is 
always  indulged  in  during  the  dress- 
making season — or,  as  they  call  it,  the 
"making-over  season.”  In  the  piece 
bag  were  found  a number  of  yards  of 
embroidered  insertion  that  had  al- 
ready done  duty  In  a baby’s  best  dress 
but  which  was  still  good.  She  basted 
a row  of  this  around  her  shirt-waist, 
bringing  it  up  to  a point  in  the  back, 
between  the  shoulders,  and  down  to  a 
point  in  front.  The  insertion  was  then 
doubled,  and  the  other  edge  basted 
down.  Both  edges  were  stitched, 
then  the  shirt-waist  cut  between  the 
two  rows  of  stitches,  and  behold!  The 
waist  was  lengthened  just  the  width 
of  the  insertion,  yet  the  shape  was  not 
altered  at  all.  The  sleeves  were 
modernized  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  black  sleeves  already  described, 
and  a new  collar  made  of  the  inser- 
tion finished  a decidedly  pretty  waist. 

Now  that  trimmings  of  all  kinds 
form  so  large  a part  of  the  modern 
gown,  and  unique  methods  of  trim- 
ming are  so  eagerly  sought,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  ingenious  woman 
should  not  have  as  many  pretty  gowns 
as  the  discarded  wardrobe  and  the 
piece  bag  will  furnish.  In  many  in- 
stances, where  women  are  not  well 
dressed,  the  trouble  lies  quite  as  much 
with  lack  of  Ingenuity,  and  lack  of 
opportunity  to  study  others,  as  it  does 
with  lack  of  material. 

These  friends  of  mine  always  try 
to  buy  one  pretty  ready-made  collar 
each  year.  This  serves  as  a guide  and 
they  make  many  collars,  some  of  them 
much  prettier,  by  using  scraps  on 
band  combined  with  ideas  furnished 
by  the  new  collar, — and  the  courage 
to  use  them! 

Sometimes,  all  a gown  needs  to 
make  It  look  quite  new  may  be  sup- 
plied by  new  collar  and  sleeve  trim- 
mings, or  a new  vest. 

When  making  over  a waist  by 
means  of  insertions  of  any  kind,  it  Is 
wise  to  cut  a pattern  from  the  pattern 
you  wish  to  keep.  Baste  the  cloth 
carefully  to  this  new  pattern,  and 
stitch  the  edges  of  the  insertion  right 
through  the  paper.  That  serves  to 
prevent  the  cloth  from  slipping  out  of 
place,  thus  destroying  the  fit  of  the 
garment.  When  the  stitching  is  done, 
it  Is  an  easy  matter  to  tear  away  the 
paper. 

Beautiful  white  waists  may  be  made 
by  basting  strips  of  lawn  alternating 
with  strips  of  crochet  insertion  to 
these  paper  patterns.  If  the  pattern 
is  not  used  in  this  way,  the  waist  sel- 
dom fits  well.  These  waists  are  very 
handsome  and  very  expensive,  if  one 
must  buy  them,  but  any  one  who  does 
her  work  neatly,  and  loves  fancy 
work,  may  have  one  for  herself.  One 
of  the  prettiest  waists  I have  seen  this 
year  was  made  of  narrow  Insertion 
crocheted  from  black  silk,  placed  be- 
tween strips  of  black  silk  that  had 
once  formed  a long  coat.  And  who 
shall  say  that  this  was  not  more 
profitable  fancy  work  than  the  mak- 
ing of  tidies? 

it 


Talatable  Made-Obers 


We  live  so  far  from  a butcher  shop 
that  we  are  unable  to  get  fresh  meat 
as  frequently  as  we  would  like;  but 
when  we  do  go  down  town,  we  usually 
purchase  as  much  as  we  can  possibly 
use  before  it  spoils.  This  has  given 
rise  to  the  necessity  of  knowing  how 
to  make  palatable  dishes  out  of  cold 
meat,  for  often  we  are  obliged  to  cook 
large  quantities  in  order  to  keep  it. 
I am  sure  mother  and  I can  make 
hash  in  a dozen  different  ways;  but 
possibly  none  of  them  would  be  new 
to  you.  And  mother  says  everyone 
knows  how  to  make  nice  gravies  to 
pour  over  bits  of  meat,  to  be  served 
with  potatoes,  also  how  to  prepare 
finely  minced  meat  to  serve  on  toast. 
But  surely  there  is  some  one  who 
would  like  to  know  how  to  make  meat 
pies  like  some  of  ours,  and  as  Mrs. 
Motherby  has  asked  for  something  for 
her  new  department,  I’ll  tell  you  of 
our  “made-overs.”  These  pies  are 
very  economical  as  well  as  very  good 
and  very  nutritious.  We  serve  them 
for  breakfast,  when  we  get  up  early 
enough,  for  if  we  get  it  ready  the 
night  before,  it  will  cook  in  three- 


Our  Prize  Offers  tar  W omen 

We  want  reliable  recipes  for  preserving  the  various  fruits  for  winter 
use;  also  various  methods  of  serving  fruits  during  their  season.  Such 
recipes  must  be  selected  from  those  in  actual  use  in  the  home.  We  do  not 
care  for  quantity,  but  we  should  like  the  quality  guaranteed,  and  for  such 
recipes  we  offer  prizes  of  $2  cash  for  best  recipe  in  every  class,  and  person 
sending  second  best  recipe  will  receive  a year's  subscription  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower  as  second  premium.  The  list  of  subjects  on  which  we  desire  recipes 
and  on  which  prizes  will  be  awarded,  follows: 


“Pntting  Up  Strawberries” 
“Strawberries  In  Their  Season” 
“Putting  Up  Raspberries” 
“Raspberries  In  Their  Season” 
“Putting  Up  Cnrrants” 
“Currants  In  Their  Season” 
“Putting  Up  Gooseberries” 
“Gooseberries  In  Their  Season” 
“Putting  Up  Pieplant” 
“Pieplant  In  Its  Season” 
“Putting  Up  Tomatoes” 
“Tomatoes  In  Their  Season” 


“Putting  Up  Crabapples” 

“Crab  Apples  In  Their  Season” 
“Putting  Up  Peaches” 

“Peaches  In  Their  Season” 
“Putting  Up  Grapes” 

“Grapes  In  Their  Season” 
“Putting  Up  Plums” 

“Plnms  In  Their  Season” 
“Putting  Up  Pears” 

“Pears  In  Their  Season” 
“Putting  Up  Blackberries” 
“Blackberries  In  Their  Season” 


Address  "Home  Editor?  TKe  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


"A  Kalamazoo- 

— — . — Direct  to  You” 

You  save  from  20% 
to  40%  by  buying  a 
Kalamazoo  Stove  or 
Range  direct  from  the 
'actory  at  lowest 
factory  prices. 
Moreover,  you 
get  a stove  or 
ranze  not  excel- 
led by  any  in  the 
world.  We  guar- 
antee quality  under  a 
830,000  bank  bond. 

We  Ship  On 

360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

and  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

If  you  do  not  find  the  Kalamazoo  exact- 
ly as  represented,  the  trial  does  not 
cost  you  a cent.  It  will  pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate. 

Send  Postal  for  Catalog  No.  135. 

All  Kalamazoo  s are  shipped  prompt- 
ly, blacked , polished  and 
ready  for  use. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  our  cook  item  » and  range*  are  fitted  unth 

patent  oven  thermome  ter  tohieh  make * 
bakina  ea*v. 


Oven  Thermometer 


Also 

Seeds  Worth  50c 

You  want  to  see  our  new,  free  catalog. 
It’s  a beauty.  To  every  one  who 
writes  for  it  and  encloses  a dime  in  I 
silver  or  five  2-cent  stamps,  to  pay  fory 
postage  on  rose  bush,  we  send  free  the 
following:  A rose  bush  that  will 
beautiful  roses;  a full-sized  pad 
any  seed  you  wish,  and  a due  bill  for  50c 
worth  of  any  seeds  in  our  catalog— all 
three  FREE.  Don’t  miss  this  wonderful 
offer.  Write  for  this  great  catalog  of 
high-grade,  pure-bred,  money-making 
w flower,  vegetable  and  field  seeds. 
r&v'N.  A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Company, 

' Box  31 

Clarinda,  Iowa, 


40. BULBS,  25  Cents. 

For  i i or  out  of  doors  growing  Gloxinia,  Begonia,  Iris, 
Scilla,  Tuberoses,  Jonquils,  Daffodils.  Oxalis,  Freesia, 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocus.  Japan  Lily,  Snowdrops, 
Narcissus,  Allium,  Chionodoxa,  Paconia.  For  2ac., 
stamps  or  coin,  we  will  send  this  magnificent  collection 
of  bulbs,  and  also  as  a premium  a line  PpPC 
collection  of  flower  seeds,  250  varieties,  ■ la  b 
Ord^r  to-day  .and  be  sure  to  get  them  in  time  for  planting. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERY,  MALDEN,  MASS. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs, Vines,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 

The  best  by  62  years  test.  1200 
acres.  40  In  hardy  roue#,  none 
better  crown,  44  greenhouses 
of  Pul  ms.  Ferns  Fleas,  Ger- 
aniums. E verblooming  Roses 
and  other  things  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Seeds,  Plante, 
Roses,  Etc.,  by  mail  postpaid, 
safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  larger  by  express 
or  freight.  You  will  be  inter- 
ested in  our  extraordinary 
cheap  offers  of  over  half  a 
hundred  choice  collections  in 
Seeds,  Plants.  Roses,  Trees, 
Etc.  Elegant  168-page  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for 
it  today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a little  money. 
THE  STORKS  A HARRISON  CO., 
BOX  89  9 PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


CARPETS  ON  TRIAL. 


Cut  this  ad  out  and  send  to 
us,  or  on  a postal  card  say. 
“Send  me  your  Free  Carpet 
Catalogue,”  and  you  will  re- 
ceive free  by  return  mail, 
postpaid,  full  particulars  how 
furnish  anyone,  free,  a big  va- 


riety of  large  samples  of  Ingrain, 


Brussels  and  Velvet  Carpets,  you 
will  get  our  Big  Book  of  Carpets, 
beautifully  illustrated  and  fully 


described,  over  100  beautiful  color 


plate  samples  of  carpets  reduced 
from  1 U-yard  lengths.  THE  BIG 
FREE  BOOK  shows  an  almost 


endless  variety  of  Carpets,  Art  Squares,  Rugs,  flatting, 
Oilcloth,  Linoleum.  Shades,  Curtains,  Draperies,  Up- 
holstery, etc.  Yard  width  carpet,  9c  per  yard  and  up- 
ward; "big  rugs  with  fancy  border  and  fringe  to  cover 
big  parlors.  72c  and  up.  We  will  explain  why  we  can 
sell  carpets  at  about  one-half  the  prices  others  charge. 

OUR  FREE  TRIAL  PLAN  will  be  fully  explained. 
How  we  cut  and  make  carpet  in  any  shape  to  fit  any 
room,  our  binding  quality  guarantee,  our  pay  after  re- 
ceived terms,  quick  delivery,  color  scheme,  very  little 
freight  charges,  all  will  be  explained  to  you  Cut  this 
ad.  out  and  send  to  us,  or  on  a postal  card  say,  “Send 
me  your  Free  Carpet  Catalogue,”  and  you  will  get  all 
this  free,  and  you  will  get  our  very  latest  and  most 
astonishingly  liberal  carpet  offer,  a carpet  proposition 
never  known  of  before.  WRITE  TODAY  and  see  what 
vou  get  FREE  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO. 


tQa  Day  Sure  SS3S5 

All  WL  M # absolutely  «or»:  wo 

furnlih  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  la 
the  locality  where  you  lira.  Band  ua  jour  add  re  m and  wa  will 
axplaln  the  but!  nasi  fully,  remember  wa  guarantee  a elaar  profit 
of  BS  for  everyday's  work  ^absolutely  rure.  Write  at  enaa. 

BOIaL  lUh CFACTCRIie  CO*  Box  1 DO  I Wtrete,  Mkfc, 
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quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  oven  Is 
hot. 

Tomato  Meat  Pie. 

Sprinkle  a thin  layer  of  chopped 
meat  in  the  bottom  of  a well-buttered 
pudding  dish,  then  spread  over  it  a 
layer  of  cold  boiled  rice,  then  pour 
over  some  canned  tomatoes,  add 
pepper,  salt  and  bits  of  butter,  then 
put  on  another  layer  of  each.  There 
should  be  enough  of  the  stewed  to- 
mato to  moisten  the  whole  well. 
Sprinkle  pulverized  bread  crumbs  over 
all,  and  bake  until  brown. 

Potato  Meat  Pie. 

This  is  made  like  the  above,  except 
that  cold  boiled  potatoes  are  sliced 
and  used  instead  of  rice. 

Cheese  Meat  Pie. 

Put  a layer  of  sliced  potato  in  the 
bottom  of  a dish,  then  sprinkle  over  a 
little  grated  cheese,  and  add  pepper, 
salt  and  butter  to  taste.  Now  add  a 
layer  of  chopped  meat  (not  chopped 
fine)  then  another  of  potato  and 
cheese.  Stick  bits  of  butter  quite 
thickly  over  the  top.  Before  putting 
on  the  top  layer  of  potato,  add  milk 
enough  to  moisten  the  whole. 

Squab  Pie. 

Cut  the  meat  into  dice.  Place  a 
layer  of  cracker  crumbs  in  a basin, 
then  spread  over  it  a layer  of  the 
meat.  Season  to  taste.  There  should 
be  two  layers  of  the  crumbs  and  two 
of  the  meat.  Fill  the  dish  with  soup 
stock  or  rich  gravy,  then  spread  over 
it  a crust  made  as  follows:  Break  an 

egg  into  a bowl,  beat  it  well,  fill  the 
bowl  nearly  full  of  sweet  milk,  add,  a 
pinch  of  solt  then  stir  in  enough  of 
the  cracker  crumbs  to  make  a paste. 
Spread  this  over  the  pie,  stick  bits  of 
butter  all  over  it,  and  bake.  We  like 
this  best  when  seasoned  with  sage  like 
turkey  dressing. 

Crumb  Pie. 

Toast  bread  crumbs  until  a light 
brown  and  mix  them  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  chopped  meat.  Season  to 
taste,  using  sage  if  liked.  If  you  have 
suet,  add  half  as  much  of  that  as  you 
had  of  the  meat.  If  not,  add  a very 
little  finely  chopped  salt  pork.  Now 
add  two  or  three  eggs,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  pie,  and  enough  good 
gravy  or  soup  stock  to  make  the  pie 
too  moist  to  stay  in  shape,  when  dip- 
ped with  a spoon.  If  suet  is  used,  the 
pie  may  be  moistened  with  milk.  Pour 
it  into  a basin,  place  thin  strips  of 
bacon  over  the  top,  and  let  it  bake. 

Com  Meal  Pie. 

Stir  corn  meal  into  water,  as  for 
mush,  only  make  it  much  less  thin; 
then  stir  in  chopped  meat  and  a little 
chopped  suet.  Make  it  as  thick  as 
can  be  stirred  easily,  then  pour  it  into 
a pudding  dish  and  let  it  steam  for 
several  hours.  This  is  good  if  sliced, 
when  cold,  dipped  into  beaten  egg  and 
fried.  When  we  first  serve  it,  hot 
from  the  steamer,  we  usually  have  a 
little  beef  gravy  to  go  with  it,  and 
serve  it  with  baked  potatoes. 

These  are  all  very  hearty  dishes, 
and  men  usually  like  them.  Another 
recommendation  is  that  different  cold 
meats  can  be  used  in  one  pie,  if  there 
doesn’t  chance  to  be  enough  of  any 
one  hind — Myrtle  Collins. 

$ 

Aunt  Liddy’s  Ways. 

In  country  places,  five  or  ten  mile3 
from  a doctor,  the  woman  who  knows 
just  what  to  do  in  case  of  an  accident 
or  sudden  illness  is  almost  worth  her 
weight  in  gold.  When  I was  a girl  I 
knew  such  a woman.  She  was  loving- 
ly and  familiarly  known  as  “Aunt 
Lyddy”  wherever  her  honest,  cheerful 
face  was  seen — and  that  was  as  far 
from  home  as  she  could  possibly  go 
when  called  upon  for  assistance. 

I was  a particular  favorite  with 
Aunt  Lyddy,  for  she  had  brought  me 
through  a hard  attack  of  diphtheria, 
after  the  family  doctor  had  told  my 
parents  that  nothing  could  save  my 
life,  and  when  she  heard  that  I was 
to  be  married  and  would  then  go  far 
away  from  home,  she  wrote  out  as 
many  of  her  hints  and  remedies  as 
she  could  recall  and  gave  them  to  me 
for  a wedding  present.  They  were 
afterwards  copied  into  a pretty  red- 
bound  book,  which  ever  since  has 
occupied  a place  among  my  choicest 
treasures. 

“To  remove  foreign  particles  from 
the  eye,”  she  wrote,  “make  a loop  by 
doubling  a horse-hair,  raise  the  ild  of 
the  affected  eye,  slip  the  loop  over  It, 
close  the  lid  and  withdraw  the  loop, 


The  foreign  substance  will  come  out 
with  it.” 

Perhaps  there  may  be  mothers  who 
do  not  know  that  by  blowing  a quick, 
sharp  breath  into  a child’s  mouth  for- 
eign bodies  may  be  removed  from  the 
nose.  I have  seen  Aunt  Lyddy  do  this. 
In  on'e  case  the  child  had  pushed  a 
bean  so  far  into  its  nose,  and  it  fitted 
so  closely,  that  it  could  not  be  with- 
drawn by  the  frightened  mother,  who 
carried  the  boy  to  Aunt  Lyddy.  She 
blew  a sharp  breath  into  tire  nostril 
to  loosen  the  bean,  then  turned  the 
boy  upside  down,  for  a second,  so  that 
he  stood  on  his  head,  gave  him  a little 
shake  while  in  this  position,  then  re- 
versed him  and  blew  once  more  into 
the  nostril.  That  was  all  that  was 
necessary. 

She  declared  that  a poultice  of  salt 
and  the  white  of  an  egg  would  destroy 
the  meanest  felon,  if  taken  in  time: 
but  if  it  already  had  too  great  a start 
to  yield  to  this  treatment,  she  applied 
poultices  of  raw  onion,  pounded  fine, 
and  changed  them  every  two  or  three 
hours.  This  usually  drew  out  the 
poison  and  dried  the  felon  up  so  that 
there  was  no  more  trouble  with  it,  and 
in  most  cases  it  destroyed  the  pain 
almost  instantly. 

I believe  I never  knew  a farmer’s 
wife  to  have  nicer  hands  than  Aunt 
Lyddy’s.  She  always  declared  that  it 
paid  to  take  a little  pains  to  keep 
them  comfortable,  and  when  her 
smooth,  soft  hand  was  placed  on  an 
aching  brow,  I fancy  that  her  patient 
felt  that  it  paid,  also.  Whenever  she 
was  obliged  to  work  out  of  doors,  she 
washed  her  hands  in  vinegar  before- 
hand, rubbing  it  in  well,  and  letting 
it  dry  instead  of  wiping  her  hands 
dry.  This  formed  a coating  that  pro- 
tected the  skin  and  kept  it  from  chap- 
ping. When  she  could  get  lemons  she 
used  the  mixture  of  corn  meal  and 
lemon-juice  instead  of  soap,  and  this 
kept  her  hands  smooth  and  white. 
She  would  mix  it  and  keep  it  in  a 
covered  dish  on  her  stand  and  it  would 
keep  a long  time,  for  even  when  it 
soured  it  was  just  as  good,  if  not 
better.  When  she  was  obliged  to  do 
very  dirty  work,  like  blacking  stoves, 
or  transplanting  things  in  her  garden, 
she  filled  the  spaces  under  her  finger 


Cents  aWcek?R  4ftCenB  &Month 

FOR  ONE  YEAR  JIL%-Pf0R  12  MONTHS 


THAT’S  OUR  PRICE 
FOR  THE  WONDERFUL 


MISSISSIPPI  WISHING  MACHINE 

SIX  MONTHS 
FREE  TRIAL 

With  Its  SPRING  MOTIVE  POWER  and  ROLLER  BEAR- 
ING ROTARY  ACTION,  It  runs  easier  than  any  other 
washer  made;  a mere  child  can  run  It.  Forces  double  the 
water  through  the  clothes  at  double  the  velocity  of  any 
other  washer  and  will  do  double  the  work  in  half  the 
time.  Will  wash  cleaner,  better,  and  with  less  soap  than 
any  other  washer  made.  Won’t  wear  or  Injure  the  finest 
lace,  and  will  wash  the  heaviest  blankets  or  carpets.  No 
more  wearing  out  clothes;  this  alone  will  save  its  cost  In 
a few  months.  Washing  made  EASY.  QUICK.  CLEAN  and 
ECONOMICAL.  Worth  twice  as  much  as  any  other 
machine  advertised  or  sold  at  $10.00  to  $15.00. 

Cut  this  ad.  out  and  mall  to  us,  or 


OUR  OFFER. 


on  a postal  card,  or  in  a letter  say, 
‘Sena  me  your  new  Washing  Ma- 


chine Offer."  and  you  will  receive  by  return  mall.  FREE, 
the  moat  wonderfully  liberal  washing  machine  offer  ever 
heard  of.  You  will  get  a proposition  never  made  by  any 
other  house.  Don’t  buy  any  kind  of  a washing  machine,  at 
any  price,  on  any  kind  of  term#,  until  after  we  mail  you 

our  great  offer.  Write  TODAY  and  get  all  we  will  send  you  by  return  mall.  free. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


I NALL 


Water  In  Your  Country  Home. 


You  may  have  a City  Water  Supply  in  your  home  if  you  have 

A KEWANEE  PNEUMATIC  TANK 

in  your  cellar  or  buried  in  the  ground.  Water  from  your  well  or  cistern  delivered  to  all  parts  of 
the  house,  barn  or  grounds  by  air  pressure.  Will  last  a lifetime.  No  water  bills  to  pay.  Gives 
splendid  lire  protection.  Fresh,  healthful  water  at  all  seasons.  No  freezing  or  leaking. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  home  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Crawford.  Augusta,  Ohio.  He  writes: 
“I  haveawatersystem  which  is  equal  to  any  city  waterworks."  There  are  over  4,000  other  Kewanee  Out- 
fits giving  entire  satisfaction.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  No.  4 —free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
> PNEUMATIC  WATER  SUPPLY  CO..  Drawer  D,  KEWANEE,  ILL. 


Mc  C LURE’S 
MAGAZINE 


AUGUST  1905. 


Take  McClure’s  Magazine 
All  Winter 


Do  You  Want 
Your  Boy  to  be 
a Lincoln? 


You  know  it  by  heart — the  story  of  Lincoln’ 
greatness— the  country  boy,  self  educated. 

But,  Lincoln  did  not  educate  himself  on 
cheap,  trashy  novels  and  the  sensational  story 
papers  with  which  the  country  is  flooded. 

The  country  lads  and  lasses  who  emerge  into  the  world  to 
come  famous  are  they  who  have  been  silently  reaching  out — for  the 
things  of  the  great,  real  world. 

McClure’s  Magazine  is  read  in  the  very  best  homes  by  nearly 
2,000,000  readers. 

Why  not  have  it  read  in  your  home,  for  the  entertainment 
and  uplifting  of  every  member  of  your  family? 

Famous  authors,  poets  and  statesmen  write  for  McClure’s. 
President  Roosevelt,  ex-Presideut  Cleveland,  Gladstone,  Mark 
Twain,  Rudyard  Kipling,  General  Miles,  Walt  Whitman,  Bret 
Harte,  Huxley  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  are  only  a few  who 
have  written  for  McClure’s.  This  next  year  there  will  be  stories 
and  articles  by  Jack  London,  William  Allen  White,  Myra  Kelly, 
Booth  Tarkington  and  others.  McClure’s  is  the  greatest  feast 
of  good  things  literary  ever  offered.  Noware 
you  going  to  enjoy  it? 


FREE  As  a Test 

I’ll  send  it  free  for  three  months. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  you  like  it— if  you  have  decided  that 
McClure’s  Magazine  is  wholesome,  educational,  interesting  reading 
for  yourself  and  every  member  of  your  family — if  you  have  come  to 
feel  that  you  just  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it,  send  me  one  dollar, 
only,  for  a full  year’s  subscription. 

If  you  do  not  like  McClure’s — do  not  want  to  have  it  continued, 
just  say  so— drop  me  a line  saying  not  to  send  it  and  telling  why  you 
do  not  like  it.  There  will  be  nothing  to  pay  and  the  three  copies 
you  will  have  received  on  trial— they  will  be  absolutely  free. 

If  I did  not  feel  pretty  sure  you  would  like  McClure’s,  could 
I afford  to  make  an  offer  like  this? 

And,  if  you  should  find  that  you  do  like  it,  wouldn’t 
you  regret  every  day  you  had  delayed  asking  to  be 
put  on  the  list? 

Better  ask  Today. 

Up-to-Date  Farming  says:  “We  admire  Mc- 
Clure’s and  read  it.  It  is  about  the  only 
magazine  in  which  everything  is  good  and 
appeals  to  me,  it  is  one,  too,  that  will  sat- 
isfy the  farmer  and  his  whole  family.” 

It  can’t  all  be  told  here — fill  in  the 
coupon  and  see  for  yourself — you  take 
no  risk. 

Send  in  the  coupon , Today. 

S.  S.  McCLURE,  Editor, 

MCCLURE’S  MAGAZINE,  New  York  City 


EDITOR  MvCLURE’R  MAGAZINE,  r COUPON 
New  York  City.  ’fOUtrun 

I accept  your  offer  to  test  your  magazine. 
Enter  my  subscription  for  one  full  year. 

After  receiving  three  months’  sample  copies. 
I will  do  one  of  two  things— either  send  you $1.00 
for  the  full  year’s  subscription,  or  write  you  to 
stop  the  magazine,  when  you  are  to  cancel  this 


subscription  and  the  sample  copies 
free  to  me  as  a test. 

are 

to  be  ' 

Name 

P.  O.  Address 

| State 
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(.REAM  IS  MONEY 

HOW  TO  SAVE 
MORE  OF  IT 


It  matters  not  whether  you  are  sell- 
ing your  cream  or  making  It  Into 
butter  at  home,  the  more  you  have  of 


It  the  greater  your  daily  prof  ts  will 


be.  This  fact  is  self-evident,  yet 
many  cow  owners  are  dally  wastl  \g 
one-half  their  cream  by  the  use  of  the 
old  fashioned  gravity  setting  process 
of  skimming  milk,  and  at  the  suite 
time  wondering  why  their  cows  do  n >t 
pay  belter.  A IMS  I.AVAL  CKKA.U 
SKI’A KATOIt  would  stop  this  waste 
and  double  the  cash  returns  from  the 
cows.  If  you  own  three  or  more 
cows  you  cannot  affoid  to  he  without 
a 1)10  I.AVAIj  machine.  It  will  lessen 
your  work  and  expenses  fully  one- 
half  and  double  your  profits. 

By  purchasing  3.1)10  LAVAL  at  once 


and  u^lng  It  through  the  coming  win- 


ter season  when  butter  prices  are 
highest  It  will  more  than  half  pay  far 
Itself  before  spring.  Every  day's  de- 
lay in  purchasing  a 1)10  I.AVAI.  means 
a loss  of  just  so  much  money  to  you. 
Do  not  put  It  off,  but  write  today  for 
illustrated  catalogue  and  name  of 
nearest  local  agent. 


The  De  laval  Separator  Co. 

74  Cortlandt  Street  I Randolph  & Canal  Sts. 
NEW  YORK  I CHICAGO 


QQ  Cream  Separator. 

WE  TRUST  YOU  30  DAYS 

WHEN  YOU  WRITE  for  our  free 
Cream  Separator  Catalogue  we 
will  send  you  a wonderful  offer, 

by  which  you  can  take  our  very 
best  separator  on  one  month's 
free  trial  on  eredlf.  Send  no 
money  to  us,  deposit  no  money 
with  any  one.  pay  nothing  when 
7ou  get  It  (we  trust  you  abj-o- 
uteiy),  use  the  separator  cne 
n onth.  r ut  It  to  eve  ry  test,  nt 
the  ei  d of  one  month  il  j oil 
find  It  skims  closer,  runs  easi- 
er. Is  eusler  to  operate,  skims 
colder  milk,  does  better  woik 
and  Is  In  every  way  better  than 
any  other  separator  you  eur 
'-aw,  tl  en  you  pay  us  for  it;  If 
not.  send  It  book  to  us  at  our 
expense  of  freight  charges, 
and  you  are  not  out  one  rent, 
i^and  you  have  hud  the  use  of  the 
separator  free  of  any  cost  or  money 
deposit  for  thirty  days,  on  five  open 
account,  full  credit  trial.  We  let  you  he  the  .indue  In 
overy  particular.  VVe  accept  your  decision  without 
question  of  any  kind  and  without  expense  to  y<  u. 

CUT  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  OUT  and  mall  to  us  or  on 
• postal  card  or  In  a letter  say.  “Send  me  y<  ur  Fioe 
Separator  Catalogue’^  nci  our  3 Big  SeparatorCatalogues, 
our  latest  oiler,  all  will  go  to  you  free  by  return  mall, 
postpa  d.  Write  today  sure.  Address, 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  & CO..  CHICAGO  It  L. 


&/>e  BOSS  CREAM  RAISER 


Itai  e ; cream  between 
milkings,  gets  more 
cream  therefore  more 
bitter,  gives  sweet 
skim-millc  for  house, 
calves  and  pigs,  doe  i 
away  with  crocks  and 
pans.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  handle  wi  i to 
for  Free  Catalogue  r.nd 
our  I it  i roductory  Prices. 


riuflfton  Cfpam  To.  Rluffton,  Ohio. 


80  Da  vs  Fres  Trial. 
r2Y  ars Guarantee  Writs 
for  free  1900  cat&.og,  over 
lluu  styles. 


The  Ohio  Carriage  If!  fg.  C07 
H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres. 
Station  4 ■ 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


guide  to  success.  The  Weekly 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

tells  how  to  make  the  most  money  with  bees. 
Contributors  are  practical  honey-producers 
who  know  how.  Interesting  — Instructive.  $1 
or  year;3mos.  ( 13 copies),  20c.  Sample  free. 
k American  Bee  Journal  334  Dearborn  ft.. Chicago 

The“Best”  Light 

I9  a portable  100  candle  nower  light.cost- 
ingonly  2cts.  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene,  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  No 
Dirt.  No  Grease.  No  Odor.  Over  100 styles. 
Lighted  Instantly  with  a match.  Every 

lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanled  Everywhere 

THE  “DEST”  LIGHT  CO. 

E.  51b  Street,  CMOS,  OHIO. 

Positions 

50,830  Appointments  cTwi "se^'e 

places  during  the  i*ast  year.  Excellent  t pportunities  L r 
y -ting  people.  Each  year  we  instruct  by  mail  hundreds 
of  poisons  who  pass  these  examinations  and  receive  ap- 
pointments to  life  positions  at  $810  to  $1200  a year.  1 1 > ou 
desire  a posh  ion  or  thi*  kind,  write  for  our  C»v  il  Service 
Announcement,  containing  dates,  places  for  holding  ex- 
aminations, and  questions  recently  used  by  the  Civil 
Se  vice  Commission. 

lo.nmbl.in  correspondence  College  ::  Washington,  D.  C. 


f.ovcrnment 

QTfY  A nf 


nails  with  l.irtl.  When  this  was 
washed  out,  her  nails  were  as  nice  its 
any  society  lady’s. 

ELEXORA  RICH. 

¥ 

TnE  UTILITY  CLUB. 

This  club  has  been  organized  by 
Mrs.  Motherby  for  the  benefit  of  all 
who  wish  to  join.  The  requirements 
are  not  difficult.  You  have  only  to 
send  In  a useful  Item  on  any  topic 
you  choose,  and  pretend  we  are  all 
assembled  In  a large  room,  speaking 
our  Item  instead  of  writing  It.  Items 
were  gathered  from  Interested  friends 
to  begin  with,  and  It  Is  hoped  that 
readers  of  The  Fruit  Grower  will  fur- 
nish enough  for  our  next  meeting. 
... 

When  we  discovered  that  our  chim- 
ney was  on  fire,  we  threw  a handful 
of  salt  into  the  firebox  and  shut  off 
the  draught.  This  allows  it  to  burn 
out  slowly,  which  Is  realty  good  fir 
the  chimney. — Mary  S.  J.(  Bird  Island, 
Minn. 

... 

Brother  Ftops  his  boots  from 
squeaking  bv  driving  a peg  into  the 
center  of  the  sole. — Country  Girl, 
West  Superior,  Wis. 

... 

We  save  all  our  tea  leaves  and  boil 
them  over  when  we  have  quite  a large 
dish  full.  We  boil  them  for  almost 
forty  minutes,  then  strain  the  water 
off  and  use  It  to  clean  varnished 
paint,  or  oil  cloth — anything  that  1® 
varnished.  It  makes  it  look  like  new 
with  very  little  rubbing.  It  is  not 
good  on  unvarnished  paints.  We  a’so 
like  this  Weak  tea  for  cleaning  win- 
dows, more  especially  when  th*y  have 
become  dingy  from  smoke. — Mrs. 
Walters,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

... 

It  Is  sometimes  difficult  for  those 
living  far  from  the  city  to  keep  a 
supply  of  good  dentifrice;  besld-s,  th° 
powders  sold  for  that  purpose  often 
do  the  teeth  more  harm  than  good. 
We  have  discarded  powders  entirely 
and  make  the  following,  which  we 
find  excellent:  Dissolve  two  ounces  of 
borax  In  three  pints  of  water,  and  add 
one  tablespoonful  of  strong  camph  >r 
and  a teaspoonful  of  tincture  of 
myrrh.  If  this  is  too  strong,  It  may 
be  diluted  with  warm  water  as  it  i® 
used.  Some  of  our  familv  dilute  it 
one-half  and  some  like  it  bect  without 
diluting  it  at  all.  It  is  good  for  the 
gums,  and  makes  the  tpeth  beautifullv 
white. — Marie  Sias,  Markville,  Minn. 

It 

A SPINSTER'S  CHILDREN. — T 

I have  always  longed  far  childr-n 
of  my  very  own.  But  T have  never  vet 
met  the  man  of  whom  I could  approve 
as  a father  of  my  brood,  an. I so  the 
greatest  de-ire  1 have  ever  known  has 
gone  unsatisfied.  Mind.  T do  not  sty 
there  are  no  Ideal  fathers,  for  T believe 
there  are  many;  but  n^t  one  < f the  six 
men  who  have  asked  my  hand  la 
marriage  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  type 
of  man  whom  I should  want  my  boys 
to  resemble.  I know  there  are  not 
many  girls  who  look  at  the  matter  in 
that  light,  but  I do  think  't  would  be 
much  better  for  the  coming  venera- 
tion If  they  did.  So  far  as  ma>"iige  I: 
concerned.  It  is  unfortunate  that  I 
have  studied  prospective  huc'b,,ndi 
with  a view  to  ascertaining  their 
qualifications  as  prospective  fathers, 
since  1 do  not  seem  to  attract  the  kind 
of  man  whom  I should  like  my  chil- 
dren to  resemble.  But  I prefer  single 
life  to  the  sort  of  dauble-bles~edness 
where  a mother  Is  not  at  all  pleased 
when  told  that  her  child  resembles 
its  father. 

And  so  the  years  have  sped,  and 
I remain  a spinster,  with  the  mother 
in  my  nature  still  unsitisfled.  It  has 
led  me  to  observe  the  method*  of 
mothers  very  closely,  and  to  form  con- 
clusions that  I am  sure  are  not  with- 
out merit.  I am  an  excellent  nurse, 
as  my  neighbors  will  gladly  tPStlfv. 
for  there  is  not  one  among  them 
whom  I have  not  helped  in  time  of 
Illness.  Children  love  me  as  dearly  as 
I love  them,  and  I am  sure  I know 
the  Inner  life  of  many  a little  child 
far  more  intimately  than  it  will  ever 
be  revealed  to  Its  own  mother. 

If  the  right  man  ever  puts  In  an 
appearance  and  I have  a faml’y  of  my 
own,  1 shall  devote  myself  to  It,  that 
I know.  Clubs,  mis'ions,  society, 
longing  for  fame  or  public  approval, 
or  desire  for  money  shall  never  Induce 
me  to  forget  the  wonderful  mission 
entrusted  to  my  care.  To  furnish 
bodies  for  little  human  souls — nice, 
healthy,  well-formed  bodies.  In  which 


those  souls  can  do  their  work  un- 
hampered by  deformity  or  disease,  or 
Inherited  tendencies  to  other  evils — 
could  any  mission  be  more  wonder- 
ful? It  makes  my  poor,  starved  heart 
swell  just  to  think  of  It.  And  because 
I have  thought  of  It  so  much,  I could 
not  give  my  babies  a fither  whose 
sins  might  be  vl-iled  upon  them.  Nor 
have  1 ever  allowed  myself  to  get  into 
any  habit  that  I believed  would  make 
me  a less  desirable  mother — should 
circumstances  ever  make  such  an 
honor  possible — and  all  my  life  1 have 
been  preparing  for  ihat  event,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  make  a list  of  the 
little  garments  necessary  to  a com- 
fortable layette. 

I am  very  sure  of  one  thing,  and 
that  is  that  my  children's  comfort 
should  never  be  sacrificed  to  dress. 
I would  leave  them  as  nearly  naked  as 
the  climate  where  I lived  would  per- 
mit. for  1 believe  clothes  cause  half 
the  diseases  of  the  world.  My  babies 
should  not  be  dressed  up  l'ke  d-'hs 
prepared  for  exhibition  before  a curi- 
ous public.  I would  never  allow  my- 
self to  forget  that  their  little  bodies 
were  only  the  earthly  homes  of  the 
souls  that  had  come  to  earth  to  per- 
form some  mission,  and  so  the  com- 
fort of  the  soul's  should  always  be  the 
first  consideration.  Dre's  would 
simply  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  acci- 
dents of  our  environment — something 
of  minor  Importance,  yet  not  to  be 
entirely  neglected,  since  it  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  marks  of  advanced 
civilization.  My  children  should 
realize  the  Importance  of  being  com- 
fortable, neatly,  and  becomingly  clad; 
but  I would  have  no  little  tots  of  five 
scanning  the  pages  of  fashion  maga- 
zines for  the  latest  styles  for  children, 
as  too  many  of  the  precocious  young- 
sters of  modern  society  may  be  seen 
doing.  How  can  mothers  smile  at 
such  exhibitions,  and  look  upon  these 
little  old  men  and  women  as  “Co  cute 
and  smart  for  anything.”  Why  can 
they  not  see  how  they  a-e  helping  to 
dwarf  every  spiritual  impulse,  by  thi® 
hot-house  forcing  of  t lie  mnberi  ilist'c 
tendencies?  Poor  little  soul®  that  are 
only  allowed  to  manifest  a'ong  lines 
eo  pitifully  insignificant  and  degrad- 
ing! No,  no,  no.  1 could  never  thu® 
paralyze  the  budding  instincts  to  a 
noble  life  that  are  always  to  be  dis- 
cerned In  the  little  child  by  one  who 
understands  anything  at  all  of  the 
true  relationship  between  the  soul  and 
the  body. 

In  the  little  layette  T hove  planned 
there  is  no  provision  for  stiff  em- 
broideries. or  long  garments,  or  In- 
casing band®,  or  gowns  that  require 
starch,  or  a multiplicity  of  '-leev«s  that 
.are  enough  to  try  the  p.atienee  of  the 
sweetest  little  soul  ever  horn.  T'-.e 
principal  garment — how  often  have  1 
cut  patterns  for  it,  just  to  see  haw  It 
would  look — is  built  very  muc  h like 
the  gowns  worn  by  Japanese  ladies, 
and  this,  with  the  napkins,  and  the 
little  nest,  will  form  my  baby’s  entire 
costume  until  it  is  about  eight  weeks 
old.  The  material  of  this  garment 
will  depend  upon  my  environment  at 
l lie  time  baby  comes  to  1 i \~e  with  me. 
The  climate  may  demand  elder-down 
flannel,  lined  with  the  softest  of  white 
flannel.  If  the  baby's  skin  cannot 
stand  flannel,  the  lining  may  be  fine 
cotton,  or  wash  silk,  and  always  the 
lining  will  be  cut  and  made  separate- 
ly, and  fastened  together  nt  the  arm's- 
eyes.  by  long  stitches,  just  before  the 
garment  Is  put  on. 

The  little  nest  Is  to  be  shaped  verv 
much  like  a long  envelope.  It,  al®o. 
will  be  composed  of  material  suited  to 
the  climate  and  environment,  and  it 
will  be  thickly  wadded  with  wool,  and 
tacked  so  closely  that  it  may  be  laun- 
dered without  becoming  lumpy.  There 
shall  be  seven  of  the  Japane°e  gar- 
ments, and  the  same  number  of  the 
little  nests,  and  my  baby  shall  never 
leave  these  ne'ts.  night  or  day,  until 
it  becomes  so  strong  and  active  that 
it  must  have  greater  freedom.  And 
then  — but  I must  not  decide  about 
the  next  set  of  garments,  just  yet,  al- 
though they  are  pretty  well  defined 
in  my  mind.  I like  to  have  something 
pleasant  to  dream  about,  (and  It  Is 
pleasant  to  cut  little  patterns  In  the 
privacy  of  one's  own  room,  with  no 
one  near  to  scoff),  and  so  I will  only 
say  that  my  two-months’-old  baby  is 
destined  to  be  very  comfortable,  even 
though  It  does  not  wear  as  many  gar- 
ments at  the  modern  infant’s  ward- 
robe calls  for.  and  although  some  of 
them  are  not  cut  and  trimmed  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  Dame  Fash- 
ion. 

CASSANDRA  WOODWARD. 


BOSS 


Washing 

Machine 


raid  for  In  one  year 

Costs  less  than  25c  a week 

Saves  user  over  $1.50  a week 


A WOMAN’S  FRIEND 


Over  1,000,000  Satisfied 
Users.  Why  be  without 
a “BOSS”  Washer. 


WASH  DAY  A PLEASURE. 

by  the  use  of  a Boss  Washer 

It  will  cleanse  10  shirts  in  12  minutes  or 
garments  to  the  amount  of  10  shirts.  Guar- 
anteed to  cleanse  the  finest  of  fabric,  includ- 
ing laces,  without  injury.  Over  1,000,000 
now  in  use,  which  proves  its  merit,  and  no 
home  should  be  without  a good  washer. 
Write  and  we  will  arrange  to  send  you  one 
on  two  weeks'  trial. 

R 'ss  Washing  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


This  beautilul  five- 
raw  e r,  drop-head 
ing  Machine  will 
be  sent  on  30  days  free 
trial  to  any  woman  in 
America.  We  want 
to  ten  It  In  your  own 
e— will  gladly  ship  it 
FREIGHT  PREPAID 
This  machine  Is  beautiful- 
ly built  of  materials  that 
endure,  has  complete  set 
of  attachments  and  is 


GUARANTEED  FOR  20  YEARS 

Ourlight  ruuuiug,  ball  beariDg  Machines  are 
best  made.  Our  tr  »1  offer  proves  it.  Free 
SpecialCatalogne  telling  more  about  this  offer 


_ (o, 


920  Llberiy  Street.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


LIVING  - MUSIC  - BOX 

is  the  Registered  Name  for  my  genuine 
Geisler-Andreasberg-Roller  Canaries 

direct  imported  from  our  own  h.*t<*  erics  in  Germany. 
Their  song  isentirely  different  from  the  ordinary  Canary 
and  far  superior  to  anything  you  -2 

have  ever  heard.  It  is  simply  mar- 
velous howal  ttle  bi  • d like  this  can 
bring  forth  such  a volume  of  sweet 
rich,  melodious  tunes. 

Gua-anteed  DAY  and  CC  f \f\ 

NIGHT  SINGERS 
Other  varieties  from  $2  up.  Sent 
with  safety  anywhere  in  the  U S. 
or  Canada;  alive  arrival  at  express 
office  guaranteed.  Beware  of  imita- 
tors. Gage  and  bird’s  inside  wing 
must  he  stamped  with  my  Register- 
ed Trade-Mark, “Living  Music  Box,” 
or  not  genuine. 

Ashtabula.  O..  May  20,  ’05. 

Your  G.  Andreasherg  Roller  is  a 
l'ttle  darling,  and  the  gloomier  the 


day  the  more  persistent  )y  he  sings. 
I am  delighted  with  your  selection. 

MRS.  J.  G.  DUNN. 


Large  illustrated  Catalog.  Booklet  and  Testimonials  free. 
GEISLF P’S  BIRD  STORE.  D- p.50.  Omaha  Neb. 
Largest  Mail  Order  Bird  Douse  in  the  World.  (Estab.1888) 


THE  GREATEST  OF  ALL  MAGAZINES 
FOR  THE  HOME 

FOR  only  fifty  cents  per  year  you  can  receive  the 
brightest,  most  attractive  and  interesting  maga- 
zine of  its  kind  in  America  Its  beautiful  cover 
designs,  h;gh  quality  paper  and  intere-ting  reading 
matter  will  appeal  to  every  member  of  the  fam.ly. 

THE  NEW  SOUTHWEST 

is  clean  — aggreesiv*—  practical  and  up-to-date  In 
every  respect.  If  you  do  not  read  this  magazine 
the  Dext  > ear,  you  a re  going  to  miss  the  beet  and 
most  timely  farm  topics  that  will  be  publiahed 
There  will  l)«  a department  for  father,  mother, 
children  and  hired-man  You  will  be  delighted 
with  The  Xf.w  South  west  end  thank  ua  for  call- 
ing your  attention  to  it. 

Do  not  delaythis  matter.  Subscribe  today.  Only 
costs  about  4 cents  a month  HE  A D IT  FOR  TURK  I 
SOUTHS  A MM F TOC  ARK  NOT  HIGHLY  PLEASED, 
WRITE  rs.  AND  WK  WILL  CHEERFULLY  RK. 
FCN  D TOCR  MONET.  The  price  will  soon  be  in- 
creased to  S1.00.  Writ#  now  while  this  offer  lasts 
Address  — 1 II 8 NEW  SOUTH W K8T,  r<H»  Market 
Street,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


■p  n|  p|  St.. ID  NO  MONEY — We  give  100 

premiums  for  selling  our  Best 

K®  fS  ff"  IF  Quality  MEW  GOLD  EYE  NEEDlfS 

Sd  ^ L ato;.  .n  pi  'kaee.  Quick  sellers.  We 
give  FRCE  with  every  two  pack- 
ages a Silver  Aluminum  Thimble.  Send  us  your 
name  and  address,  letter  or  postal,  ordering  two  dozen 
need  e papers  and  one  dozen  thimbles.  We  send  at  ones 
postpaid  wild  Large  NEW  Premium  List.  When 
send  us  $1  Jo  and  we  will  send  premium  which 
6elect  and  are  entitled  to,  in  the  premium  list. 
Write  to-day  and  »ret  extra  present  FHEB. 

PEERLESS  MFG. CO  . Greenville. Pa.  Box  269 


BUHBAiNK  PLUM 

Best  and  most  productive  plum  ever  Intro- 
duced. The  greatest  and  quickest  money- 
maker for  the  orchard  1st.  We  grow  thou* 
sands  of  them  Also  have  a complete  line 
of  eenernl  nursery  stock,  and  wholesale 
direct  to  planters  In  large  or  small  lots.  Cat- 
alogue Free  J bn  L Wll*io.  Pox  500.  n ervlUe.  la. 


UNITARIAN  C p M T FPFF 
LITERATURE  JLll  I I l\LL 

to  anyone  who  will  apply  to  P.  O.  M.  Com- 
mittee, East  Walpole,  Mas  a 


Yearly  Tape  47 
Jinnary.  l'.Htfi 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  .TO  SETH.  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Page 
Fort  y -seven 


Tilt*  Southern  Fruit-Grower. 

Herewith  me  shown  likenesses  of 
Robert  S.  Walker.  manager  «»f  the 
Southern  Fruit-Grower,  and  William 
Cooke,  advertising  manager  of  the 
same  publication-  These  gentlemen 


good.  big.  full  value.  The  gun  offered  la 
the  well-known  Stevens  < In  *'.ie  bore,  take- 
down pattern,  breeih  loading,  and  In  every 
w ay  u Hi  si -class  gun.  There  Is  not  a boy 
reader  of  our  paper,  nor  in  fact  a man  on 
any  farm  in  the  state,  who  could  not  eusl.y 
eum  this  gun  in  a half  day's  mile,  and  iln*y 
could  well  afford  to  work  a week  for  it. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  one  of  tlie.-e  guns 
and  can  say  personally  that  it  Is  a remark- 
able value  and  would  urge  every  reader  of 
rJ  lie  Fruit-Grower  to  write  at  once  for  sub- 
scribe! s for  Successful  Fanning  and  secure 
tills  Stevens  gun  free.  See  the  advertise- 
ment.— From  1 he  Homestead,  Dec.  7 ill. 


GREAT  TELEPHONE  OFFER! 

The  Famous  B-R  Telephones  Now  Being 
Sold  on  30  Days'  Free  Trial. 

There  is  a big  telephone  manufacturing 
company  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. — The  B-U 
Electric  & Telephone  Mfg.  Co. — that  is  send- 
ing out  the  finest  Uurul  Telephones  made, 
on  30  days*  free  trial. 

The  offer  opens  the  way  for  farmers  in- 
terested in  the  telephone  question  to  give 
the  economy  and  efficiency  of  rural  tele- 
phone system  a practical  lest  before  paying 
for  them. 

It  is  the  strongest  possible  evidence  that 
B-lt  Telephones  are  as  good  as  claimed,  for 
were  they  not.  The  B-U  Electric  & Tele- 
phone Mfg.  Co.  would  have  a large  number 
of  their  instruments  returned  and  that 
would  mean  a big  loss  to  the  company. 

But  B-U  Telephones  are  sen  niil'ically 
made  and  strongly  guaranteed,  both  as  to 
material  and  workmanship.  Wherever  in- 
stalled, they  are  giving  splendid  satisfaction. 

Every  one  of  our  subscribers  ought  to  en- 
joy the  convenience  of  a telephone.  It  Is  an 
investment  that  returns  its  cost  many  fotd 
every  year.  in  fact,  a telephone  is  almost 
indispensable  in  these  days  of  push  and 
progress. 

We  advise  our  readers  to  correspond  with 
The  B-U  Electric  Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 
ri  hey  are  financially  responsible  and  will  do 
exactly  as  they  agree.  They«pubiish  an  in- 
teresting booklet  on  Uural  Telephones,  which 
they  will  send  free  on  request.  Address  B-U 
Electric  Telephone  Mig.  Co.,  7UG  Delaware 
Si.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Sample  of  Bouorn  Fertilizer  Free. 

The  Bouora  Chemical  Co.,  65* I Broadway,  New 
York,  have  perfected  a concentrated  fertilizer, 
for  lawns,  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers,  winch 
has  made  a uiusl  favorable  impression  wherever 
it  has  been  received.  The  fertilizer  conies  In 
powdered  form,  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  ap- 
pl.ed  directly  to  the  plants  to  be  fertil.zed,  and 
effects  are  manifest  in  a few  days.  For  flowers, 
vegetables,  strawberries,  and  tor  bluegrass  lawns 
Bottom  is  said  to  work  marvelous  changes.  The 
manufacturers  say  mat  they  want  our  readers 
io  try  tins  preparation,  and  to  allow  mem  to  do 
."O,  they  will  send  a small  sample  to  those  who 
will  remit  7 cents  to  pay  for  small  package  ami 
postage.  This  tcnlizer  is  used  directly  uu  grow- 
ing plants,  so  mat  only  those  who  have  piuuts 
• ndoors  or  under  glass  can  uvu.l  themselves  of 
ibis  offer  at  liiis  cine.  Those  who  nave  hou^e 
plants  or  hotbeds,  however,  can  scud  7 cents  lor 
trial  package,  and  test  Bouorn  for  themselves. 
Address  Lunora  Chemical  Co.,  564  Broadway, 
New  lork,  and  ask  for  tne  sample  package  men- 
tioned in  The  Fruit-C rower. 


A Remarkable  Offer. 


A Steven*  Gun  Free. 

It  la  not  often  that  premiums  of  much 
real  value  are  offered,  but  In  the  ease  of 
Successful  Farming,  whose  advertisement  Is 
found  olsewhere.  they  are  certainly  giving 


“Mr.  A.  J.  Lawson,  Sec.  and  Treas.  Cleve- 
land Poultry  Ass’n,  Cleveland,  Term.,  says, 
“1  don’t  see  how  a chick  could  possibly  die 
In  The  “Mandy**  Lee.  It’s  the  only  brooder 
ever  manufactured.  Catalog  free.  Geo.  H. 
Lee.  Omaha.  Nebr. 


The  Knox  Subscription  Agency  of  444 
Knox  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  are  de- 
sirous of  increasing  their  list  of  names 
for  the  holiday  trade  and  in  order  to  induce 
the  readers  of  tile  Fruit-Grower  to  taKe  an 
interest  in  their  proposition,  they  aie  put- 
ting out  a most  wonderful  bargain  for  this 
month.  Elsewhere  in  tills  issue  you  will 
find  their  ad  offering  four  papers  tor  35c. 
Each  one  of  these  papers  would  ordinarily 
cost  35c  for  a year's  subscription,  but  they 
are  willing  to  lose  a little  money  on  this 
special  oiler  in  order  to  get  your  name  so 
that  they  can  send  you  their  special  cata- 
logue. This  firm  is  perfectly  reliable  and  if 
you  care  to  work  lor  the  Family  Record 
that  they  offer  for  a club  of  four,  you  will 
be  well  pleased. 


Use  of  Lye  uu  llie  Farm. 

The  Eagle  Lye  Works,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  issue 
a neat  hille  booklet  to  call  attention  to  the 
diflerenl  purposes  for  which  lye  can  be  used 
on  and  about  tbe  farm  home.  To  fruit-growers 
this  booklet  will  Le  especially  interesting,  tor  it 
tells  how  to  make  soil  soap,  without  the  dis- 
agreeable task  of  leaching  l.*e  from  wood  ashes. 
This  soil  soap,  as  is  generally  known,  is  used 
byviuany  of  llie  best  groweis  to  wash  the  trunks 
of  trees,  to  keep  the  bulk  in  healthy  condition, 
and  to  remove  scale  Insects,  etc.  Besides  this, 
l.\e  cun  be  used  about  the  kitchen,  to  clean  siuss, 
drains,  etc.  The  booklet  referred  to  explains  the 
many  uses  to  which  the  lye  can  l*e  put.  Free 
copies  can  be  secured  by  addre.-siug  Eagle  Lye 
Works.  Milawukee,  Wis.  Mention  The  Fruit- 
Grower  when  ^ou  write. 


interest  in  fruit  in 
made  it  possible  for 
provement  of  the 
Messrs.  Walker  and 
to  provide  the  best 
their  readers. 


that  section  has 
the  continued  im- 
publication,  and 
Cooke  are  trying1 
possible  paper  for 


There  are  indications  that  the  coming 
spring  is  to  show  a movement  of  land-seek- 
ers to  the  irrigable  lands  of  the  West  be- 
yond anything  ever  yet  witnessed.  The  press, 
all  over  the  country — newspapers,  class  pub- 
lications and  magazines — have  been  con- 
stantly giving  more  and  more  attention  to 
irrigation  and  the  fact  Is  rapidly  becoming 
more  apparent  that  It  Is  a factor  of  grow- 
ing Importance  in  agricultural  affairs.  This, 
added  to  the  growing  hunger  for  land,  the 
country  over,  and  the  vanishing  chance  to 
get  government  land,  has  made  it  clear  to 
a rapidly  increasing  number  that  those  who 
get  some  of  the  Irrigable  land  while  th.y 
can  will  be  fortunate.  J.  W.  Gregory,  who 
has  been  talking  to  Fruit-Grower  readers 
on  this  subject  ever  since  last  spring,  reports 
the  Interest  In  the  Big  Horn  Basin  as  ex- 
ceeding his  most  sanguine  expectations  and 
that  th^re  will  be  some  remarkable  develop- 
ments th^re  In  the  ensuing  few  months.  He 
has  a little  story  In  this  issue. 


have  improved  this  publication  recent- 
ly, until  It  occupies  in  the  Southern 
field  a more  important  position  than 
it  has  held  heretofore.  The  Southern 
Fruit-Grower  was  established  at  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  some  years  ago.  with 
the  purpose  of  covering  the  fruit  belt 
of  the  South,  especially.  The  growing 


The  view  shows  the  larTi  warehouse  and 
offices  of  Andersch  Bro9.  of  Minneapolis,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  now  easily  one  of  i he  largest  con- 
cerns iii  the  world  dealing  in  Furs  and  Hides. 
Many  of  our  readers  have  little  id  a of  the 
magnitude  of  this  firm’s  business.  Their  opera- 
tions extend  all  over  the  world.  As  they  buy 
direct  from  trappers  and  other  original  produ- 
cers and  sell  only  to  actual  manufacturers,  they 
are  in  a position  to  pay  the  highest  market 
prices  at  all  times.  Now  when  you  can  do  busi- 
ness direct  with  a firm  like  Andersch  Bros, 
instead  of  soiling  any  hides  or  skins  you  have  to 


small  local  dealers  for  little  or  nothing,  write  to 
Andersch  Bros.  They  have  a valueb’e  book  call- 
ed “The  Hunters'  and  Trappers’  Guide”  which 
tells  all  about  Furs  and  Hides,  how  io  handle 
and  prepare  them  for  market.  This  book  coste 
several  thousand  dollars  to  prepare.  It  sums 
up  the  practical  knowledge  and  experiences  of 
the  past  two  hundred  years  or  more  of  the 
American  Fur  Traders.  They  will  send  a copy 
of  this  costly  book  for  $1  to  anv  reader  of  this 
paper  who  i9  likely  to  deal  with  them.  Write 
t >d  »y  for  Hide  or  Fur  pr  ice  list,  etc.  Address 
Andersch  Bro9..  Dept. , Minneapolis,  Minn. 


“Longer,  Wider  and 
Higher  Berths” 

This  is  only  one  of  the  advantages  offered  by 
The  Southwest  Limited, 

Kansas  City  to  Chicago.  Its  route  is  via  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul 
Railway 

As  this  Company  owns  and  operates  all  the 
cars  on  The  Southwest  Limited,  it  offers  to 
patrons  an  excellence  in  service  and  equipment 
not  obtainable  elsewhere. 

Leaves  Union  Station,  Kansas  City,  5:o5 
p.  m. ; Grand  Avenue,  0:07  p.  m.;  arrives 
Union  Station,  Chicago,  8 :20  a.  m. 

G.  L.  COBB,  Southwestern  Passenger  Agent, 
907  Main  Street,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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The  rich  irrigated  lands  of  the  Ark  ansas.  Grand, 
k North  Fork  and  Uncompahgre  Valleys  of  Colorado, 
land  the  Farmington  District  of  New  Mexico,  offer 
[exceptional  opportunities  for  the  fruit  grower.  Pears, 
Peaches,  Apples,  Grapes,  Apricots,  Plums,  Melons  of 
all  kinds  and  small  fruit  of  every  variety  are  raised  with 
a greater  average  yield  per  acre — and  a finer  quality — 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States.  Mar- 
kets are  close  at  hand  and  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

The  Denver  & Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

“Scenic  Line  of  the  World ' 
reaches  all  the  above  districts  and  offers 
special  inducements  to  those  seeking  locations. 

Write  to-day  for  free  descriptive  booklets.  n,c  v yr 

S.  K.  HOOPER,CLNiS£LTfcAKS!f'!fl?NT.  Denver.  Colo.  ISiKfflj  1 


FORTUNES  in  FRUIT  GROWING 


The  Land  of  the  Big  Red  Apple 

The  Ozark  region  in  Southern  Missouri  and  Northwestern  Ar- 
kansas is  famous  for  the  big  red  apples  raised  there.  It  is  equally 
famous  for  the  profits  all  kinds  of  fruit  yield  the  owners  of 
orchards  in  that  beautiful  region.  Fortunes  arebeingmade  every 
year  in  that  ideal  country,  which  combines  the  three  things  not 
often  found  together — a beautiful  country,  a delightful  climate 
and  a soil  that  will  grow  magnificent  fruit  i.i  abundance. 


If  you  are  interested  in  fruit  raising,  or  would  be  interested  if  you 
knew  moreabcut  the  big  profits  realized  in  that  region,  send  for  a 
free  copy  cf  a most  beautiful  book  on  fruit  growing,  illustrated  in 
natural  colors. 


A trip  to  tve  Southwest  is  not  expensive,  and  would  prove  profitable  to  you.  Round 
trip  tickets  will  be  sold  via  the  Frisco  S stem  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  October, 
November  and  December  at  less  than  one-way  rate. 


ALEXAND^g.  HILTON,  Gen’l  Pa.s’r  Agent,  Frisco  System 
919  Frisco  Building,  fit.  Louis,  Mo. 
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INCUBATORS  »»°  BROODERS' 


Almost  all  incubators  hatch  well  some- 
times-when  outside  conditions  are  fav- 
orable. But  that’s  the  trouble.  Ideal 
hatching  conditions  seldom  exist,  which 
explains  why  one  hatch  is  satisfactory 
and  the  next  a failure.  In  the 

“MandyLee” 

all  this  is  changed.  Heat,  ventilation  and 
moisture— the  three  essentials  to  a suc- 
cessful hatch  — all  work  together  in  har- 
monious combination,  and  are  under 
perfect  and  separate  control  of  the 
operator  allthetime.  YoucanMAKE 
favorable  conditions  in  The  "Mandy 
Lee”  when  outside  conditions  are  un- 
favorable. That’s  why  it’s  the  “per- 
fect” hatcher  any  time  or  any  place,  and 

Seculiarly  adapted  for  success  in  the 
outh. 

New  catalog  tells  how  and  why. 
Write  for  it  today.  New  sizes,  new  prices. 

Our  Direct  Contact  Heat  Chick 
Brooder  was  a winner  from  the  start. 
It’s  “all  there  but  the  cluck.” 

Geo.  H.  Lee  Co., 

1 155  Harney  St..  Omaha,  Neb.  a 


The  Racine 

Incubator 

Built  by  the  man 
who  devoted  24 
years  to  its 
present  perfect 
development. 

Can  be  operated  by  any- 
one, anywhere.  Auto- 
matic regulator,  copper  tank,  white  pine  case, 
double  walled,  nursery.  Built  to  last  20  years. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  read  our  remarkable 
Incubator  Book,  written  by  the  man  who 
made  the  Racine.  When  you  learn  what  he 
knows,  you  will  want  his  machine,  we  think. 
The  book  is  free.  Write  for  it.  Address 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.  Box  • , Racine,  Wis. 

Warehouses:  Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


We  Pay  the  Freight 

*■■■■  East  of  the  Rockies. 

Here’s  an  offer  never  before  equalled.  The  famous 

Royal  Incubator 

sold  on  trial,  freight  prepaid.  Guaranteed  in  every  way. 
Automatic  contr  >1  of  heat  and  ventilation.  Perfect  hatches 
assured.  Doubles  your  poultry  profits.  Don’t  pay  more  for 
smaller  and  poorer  incubators.  Get  the  best  at  freight- 
paid  bargain  prices.  Investigate  before  you  buv.  Fine  cat- 
alog of  InoiihatorR,  brooders,  poultry  and  all  supplies  free.  Booklet, 
••Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of  Chloks,”  10c.  60o  poultry  paper  one  yr,  10o. 
Royal  Incubator  Co.,  Drawer  55,  Dorn  Moines,  la. 


g l e t e. 


and  Brooder  plans 
free,  showing  how  to 


>.  snowing  now  to 
muild  your  own  machines  at 
little  cost.  Anyone  can  do  it. 
Also  fine  illustrated  catalog  of 
Incubator  and  Brooder  Sup- 
na  auc  plies.  Write  for  both. 
PLANS  k h.  m.  SHEER  CO. 

F R E E Dept  11  Quincy,  III. 


BANTA 


Backed  by  14  Years 
of  Successful  Use  by 


poultrymen  all  over  the  world. 
No  guesswork.  They  are  auto- 
matic in  regulation  and  ventil- 
ation. Fully  guaranteed  to  give 
YOU  satisfaction.  Send  for 
free  book.  BP  “TA  - BENDER 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  33 . Ligonier,  Ind. 


RACTICAL- 


“Women  Poultrymen.” 

Women  succeed  in  any  calling  they 
may  enter  If  they  give  It  their  time 
and  close  application.  Success  means 
hard  work;  that  Is  all  there  is  to  it 
The  writer  has  for  a number  of  years 
been  closely  connected  with  the  poul- 
try business  and  met  a large  number 
of  the  successful  women  fanciers  and 
breeders  of  the  West.  They  are  all 
energetic  women,  who  know  best  how 
to  take  advantage  of  difficulties  and 
push  aside  fears.  Each  has  found 
that  good  stock,  advertising,  exhibit- 
ing annually  at  the  best  shows  and 
persistency  are  the  main  essentials 
of  “getting  there.”  Many  of  these 
women  began  the  work  of  raising 
pure  bred  fowls  with  but  a small 
amount  as  capital  and  have  gradually 
built  up  successful  business  in  sell- 
ing eggs  for  hatching  and  good  stock 
for  breeding  purposes.  We  shall  not 
mention  any  woman  whose  capital  has 
been  large.  What  we  write  is  more 
to  show  the  way  than  anything  else, 
and  as  any  farmer’s  wife  can  start 
with  but  little  capital,  it  would  be 
best  to  tell  how  this  same  kind  of 
women  began  the  breeding  of  good 
poultry. 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Johnson  is  the  first  of 
the  Iowa  women  we  shall  mention. 
Those  who  know  of  her  have  given 
her  the  name  of  the  “Iowa  poultry 
queen.”  She  operates  a big  farm  of 
300  acres,  as  her  husband  is  an  in- 


OW  TO  BUILD  AVI 

We  wlu  T.IuVaieJ  INCUBATOR 


'eeriess  incubator  &BR00DER 


Incubators*  Brooders 


Australia,  the  one  country  that  holds 
big  egg  laying  contests,  and  these 
pullets  carried  everything  before 
them.  Mrs.  Hansel’s  picture  has 
been  In  nearly  all  the  big  Sunday 
dallies  of  East  and  West,  and  her 
strain  of  fowls  has  become  known  the 
world  over.  Mrs.  Titterington  Is  Ne- 
braska’s woman  poultry  author  and 
general  poultry  woman.  She  is  an 
expert  turkey  raiser  and  also  ships 
thousands  of  newly  hatched  chicks  all 
over  the  Central  West. 

A woman  in  New  York  has  about 
the  best  paying  pure  bred  poultry 
business  that  we  know  of.  Her  name 
is  Mrs.  George  E.  Monroe,  and  she 
fancies  the  Black  Minorca  fowl  in  all 
its  purity  only.  Her  birds  have  won 
at  the  biggest  and  best  shows  in  all 
the  effete  East,  and  are  competing  ev- 
erywhere with  the  best  fowls  of  the 
best  known  breeders.  At  the  last 
World’s  Fair,  Mrs.  Monroe  won  some 
goodly  prizes,  and  her  birds  defeated 
those  of  a popular  Pittsburg  aider- 
man.  She  sells  many  hundreds  of 
dollars  worth  of  good  stock  and  pure 
bred  eggs  yearly,  and  the  nice  busi- 
ness she  has  all  grew  from  a small 
beginning. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Sterns  of  Illinois  is  the 
woman  we  know  least  about.  Her 
business  in  pure  bred  birds  grows  an- 
nually. 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Collins  of  Kansas  is  a 
rancher’s  wife,  but  she  puts  her  time 


This  230  Egg  Incubator 


Hatch -All  Incubators 

They  save  worry.  Help  you  make 
more  money.  Strong,  durable.  Even 
heat,  pure  air.  simple  to  run.  Begin- 
ners get  big  hatches.  Write  us 
for  proofs  and  learn  to  add  to  your 
income.  Handsome  catalog  tree. 
HEBRON  INOPBATOR  CO..  Box  20,  Hebron.  Neb. 

_ aGREiDERS  FINE  CATALOG 

of  Standard  Bivd  Poultry  for  1906,  printed  in 
beaut  iful  colors,  coutains6  Chroiuo.il  lust  rates 
and  describes  60  varieties.  Gives  reasonable 
prices  for  stock  and  egg*.  tells  all  about  poul- 
try, their  diseases,  lice,  etc.  This  book  only  10c. 

B.  H.  GRE1DER  :i  RHEEMS.  PA. 


valid.  Besides  hiring  the  help  neces- 
sary to  run  this  farm,  paying  bills 
and  selling  its  products,  she  hatches 
thousands  of  pure  bred  chicks  every 
spring  and  summer.  She  is  now  hav- 
ing some  incubators  built  to  her  order 
and  designs  at  Iowa’s  biggest  incu- 
bator factory,  as  she  has  ideas  of  her 
own  concerning  artificial  incubation. 
These  have  been  tested  and  found 
good.  Even  with  all  this  work,  she 
has  found  time  to  write  much  on 
poultry  matters,  and  is  the  author  of 
a book  of  note  on  poultry  raising. 
Many  who  live  In  her  part  of  the 
country  go  to  her  to  learn  Incubator 
operation  and  the  art  of  brooding 
newly  hatched  chicks.  On  her  place 
may  be  found  the  best  of  Brown  Leg- 
horn . fowls,  also  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  pure  bred  turkeys. 

A Missouri  woman.  Mrs.  Max 
Kreutz,  is  interested  in  breeding 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns.  She  uses  In- 
cubators and  brooders  every  year,  ex- 
hibits her  best  birds  at  the  prominent 
shows  of  her  state  and  captures  many 
a blue  ribbon.  She  understands  the 
gentle  art  of  poultry  raising  and  does 
what  Westerners  call  a land  office 
business  In  the  eggs  for  hatching  sea- 
son. She  Is  a good  part  of  the  back- 
bone of  the  home  and  is  one  of  the 
women  who  has  helped  make  Mis- 
souri famous  as  a poultry  state.  Mrs. 
Maxwell  is  another  of  this  state’s  well 
known  women  fanciers.  She  showed 
a hen  at  the  World’s  Fair  that  won 
first  prize  In  a class  of  over  one  hun- 
dred birds,  and  this  against  the  great- 
est breeders  and  poultry  fanciers  of 
modern  hendom. 

Nebraska  claims  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hansel 
as  her  best  known  poultry  fancier 
feminine.  This  woman  originated  one 
of  the  best  laying  strains  of  Brown 
Leghorns  In  the  United  States,  and 
she  exported  many  of  her  choicest  to 


POULTRY 

RAISERS  and 

Leading  poultry  experts  say  the 
many  improvements  in  the  new 

1906  Pattern 

Standard  Cyphers  Incubator 

make  it  wo-thy  the  name  “The  Perfect 
Hatcher.”  Sold  on  90  days  trial,  to  prove  that  in 
convenience  of  operation ; in  economy  of  oil ; in 
certainty  of  results:  in  large  hatches  and  espe- 
cially in  strong  and  healthy  chicks,  it  has  never 
been  equalled.  Our  new  catalogue  tells  why. 
A poultry  guide,  228  pages,  (8x11)  seven  practi- 
cal chapters,  500  illustrations,  free  if  you  men- 
tion this  paper  and  send  addresses  of  two  per- 
sons interested  in  poultry. 

Address  nearest  office. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  Boston,  New  York,  Kansas  City  orSan  Francisco. 


A ‘ 
FRESH 
HATCH 
EVERY 
DAY 


By  a simple  but  effective  me- 
chanical arrangement  and  a 
new  application  of  nature’s 
laws  the  " CONTINUOUS  ” 
HATCHER  makesi.  possible 
to  keep  up  a continuous  hatch- 
ing; of  chicks  from  one  ma- 
chine— A FRESH  HATCH  EVERY 
day.  Removing  chicks  from 
machine  and  replacing  them 
with  fresh  eggs  does  not  inter- 
fere with  or  retard  process  of 
incubation.  This  is  possible 
with  no  other  incubator.  One 

“CONTINUOUS”  HATCHER 

will  hatch  as  many  chicks 
as  several  ordinary  incu- 
bators. Simple,  effective, 
sure.  Free  catalog  tells 
how.  Write  for  it  today. 
Hacker  Incubator  & Mfg.  Co. 
3113  N,  Jefferson  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  Ho. 


Is  FREE  for  the  asking.  Drop 
i us  a postal  today  and  learn  the 
difference  between  the  ERTBL 
machine  aud  the  cheap  kind. 
The  Book  tells  facts  you 
ought  to  know  if  you  are  think- 
ling  of  an  incubator  invest 
Iment.  There’s  money  in 
chicken  raising— big profits  in 
clucks — large  returns  on  incubator 
hatched  turkeys.  Let  us  start  you 
.right.  Don’t  waste  eggs,  oil, and 
time  on  a poor  machine.  Get  the 
Ibenefit  of  our  39  years  exper- 
ience. Profit  by  the  successful 
methods  of  others  as  described 
•tnourbook.  Write forit today. 

qeo.  Ertel  Co.  Quincy,  HI. 


HATCH  CHICKS  AT  HOME 

Our  big  128  page  poultry  and  in- 
cubator book  shows  you  how. 

MILLER’S 

IDEAL  INCUBATORS 

make  sure  and  easy  work.  Sold 
at  positively  the  lowest  prices. 

We  let  you  prove  their  superi- 
ority. Wn'te  today  for  freebook. 

J,  W.  MILLER  CO..  Box  63.  FREEPORT.  III. 
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■80  For 
200  Egg 

INCUBATOR 


Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Qutacy.  Ill 


to  good  account  raising  Sliver 
Spangled  Hamburgs  and  one  or  two 
other  varieties.  Her  name  is  known 
all  over  the  state  of  Kansas  as  a re- 
liable breeder  and  true  fancier. 

Wisconsin  boasts  of  Alma  Cole 
Pickering.  She  is  poultry  woman, 
lecturer,  writer  and  general  fancier. 
Her  favorites  are  White  Plymouth 
Rocks. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Blattler  hails  from 
Iowa;  also  does  Mrs.  M.  C.  Dailey. 
Mrs.  A.  Baseley  comes  to  us  from 
California,  and  easily  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  best  known  poultry  wo- 
men of  the  Pacific  coast.  She  breeds 
the  new  English  favorites,  Buff  Orp- 
ingtons and  also  edits  a poultry  jour- 
nal. 

Heaven  bless  the  energetic  poultry 


LICE  SAP  LIFE 

That’s  how  they  live  and  thrlva. 
You  can  t have  healthy,  profitable 
fowl,  or  stock  and  have  lice  too. 

Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice 

promptly  Mila  all  ineect  vennln  and 
makes  sitting  hens  comfortable. 
Sample  10c;  100  o»..  *1.00  by  expreee. 
O.  K.  STOCK  FOOD  CO., 

D.  J.  Lambert,  Vice- Pres. 

4SS  Monos  Bid*--  Chicago,  I1L 


SQUAB  CULTURE 


Ther*  Is  monry  in  8qaabs.*  W©  tell 
1 how  t*»  »ret  it.  < »ur  book.***qn©b  Culture,**  I 
©eat  reveal*  Mrreti  never  before  f 

ind  * w*  I thorough  bred,  roar- 
anteod.  mated  Homer©,  ready  to  . 

ure*-<l.  for  tx  per  pair  Head  book,  | 
i jfet  poeted  Eastern  ftcosb  CeH 
38  Hawley  St,  Boston  , 


, — _ — — ^ are  raised  m on-  iyi 

. T A O.  month; bring bigrry 

J \J  U / \ fy yj  prices.  Money® 
m makers  for  poul-^u^ 

Jtrvmen.  farmers,  women.  Send  for  our  Fk£EUJ 
"BOOK  and  learn  this  immensely  rich  industry. 

" ~ Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co. 

259  Howard  St..  Melrose.  Mass. 


Id  Trusty; 

Ti-e  Incubator  Man's  crowning  success.  Tears  of  experience 
hack  of  OLD  TRUSTY.  Three  seasons  of  vatisfaction  to  thousands  of  users. 

Don’t  experiment  with  untried.  Dew  models.  Buy  OLD  TRUSTY  made  of  Redwood 
and  Copper  with  double  walls,case  within  case,  rapid  circulation  of  warm  water, 
even  distribution  of  heat  to  all  parts  of  the  egg  chamber— the 


INCUBATOR  ?tsojfRUNS 


and  pays  for  Itself.  20<X  gain  In  oil  saving  over  last  year.  35%  more  economical 
than  any  other  machine.  Good  hatches  the  first  time  and  every  time. 

OLDTRUSTY  must  please  you,  or  your  money  back.  Sold  on  40,  60  and  90  day 
practical  test,  with  responsible  5 year  guarantee,  back  of  you  when  sale 

Johnson  says  to  toll  you  his  new  Incubator  Book  is  better  than  ever.  800  illustra- 
tions that  wid  redden  the  bloodand  quicken  the pulse  of ^hicken  raisera  everywhere. 
Over  100  pages  of  advice,  suggestions,  plans,  tables,  records,  etc.,  a 11  w ri  t t e n b y _J ohn- 
son  hints  If,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  things  he  knows  about  poultry  by  experience. 
Abookyouneed.  Worth  11.00.  Free  for  the  asking.  Just  write  today  to 

1 M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO.. 

Th.  MoCiso.hs.  0a,  Earns.  Or... ..a  L<*  Anr'«.  | Cl»y  Center,  Nebraska. 


C»l. , Pula.  Ciol  S.lUn<  Ac.nu. 


THE  1906  RELIABLE 

In  all  the  wide  field  of  incubator  making,  you’ll  find  no  .better 
hatcher  than  this  vear’s  Reliable  Incubator,  scientihcally 
made,  simple  in  operation,  perfectly  even  temperature,  no 
draughts,  no  hot  spots;  uses  one-third  less  oil,  has  double 
heating  system  and  automatic  regulation,  and  is  sold  on  an 
absolute  money-back  guarantee.  No  other  incubator  01- 
fered  on  such  liberal  terms.  W.  H.  McClanahan,  Columbus, 
a Miss.,  savs,  "The  machine  bought  from  you  rave  perfect 
satisfaction.’’— Free  catalog  explains  all.  Eggs  for  hatching  shipped  anywhere. 
RBLIABLB  INCUBATOR  A BROODER  CO..  Box  B-155  Quincy.  111..  U S.  A. 
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LEE’S 


EGG  MAKER 

The  egg-producing  food  of  the  Petaluma  coun- 
try-, Fed  in  oonneotion  with  the  regular 
food  ration.  Contains  in  correot  propor- 
tion all  necessary  elements  for  meat  and 
shell.  50  feeds  for  1 cent.  251b.  pail,  $2.00 

GERMOZONE 

—the  poultry  medicine.  A preventive 
and  cure  for  Roup,  Colds,  Inflammation 
of  Throat,  Canker,  Chicken  Cholera, 
Limberneck.  Price  50  cents,  postpaid. 

LEE’S  LICE  KILLER 

the  original  liquid  lice  killer.  Strongest 
and  best.  Kills  all  vermin.  No  dusting, 
dipping  or  greasing,  if  you  use 
Lee’s.  It’s  the  standard— all 
others  are  imitations.  Get 
the  best.  1 gal.  ex.  paid,  $1.25. 

Writ®  fop  FREE  booklets — Mindy's  Poul- 
try School  and  OTHERS.  Also  for  1900 
Catalog  “Mandy”  Leo  Incubators  and 
Brooders. 


BUSHELS  OF  EGGS 

follow  the  feeding  of  cut 
bone.  The 


DANDY  Green. Bone 


Cutter 


i«  the  •imnUst.  fastest  and  easiest  boa#  easier 
Price  96.00  am.  Bald  on  16  days  trial. 
I BaMsftetlei  er  ao  sale.  Bead  for  prioo  book 


| oa4  SpttUl  /Vspooirion. 

1 sumttn  Bf».  RaiS6,  RH».  Pi. 


nikTiuirmca 


GREEN  BONE  and 
VEGETABLE  CUTTER 

will  save  half  your  feed  bills  and 
double  egg  yield.  Guaranteed  to  cut 
more  bone,  in  less  time,  with  less  la- 
bar,  than  any  other.  Send  for  Special 
Trial  Offer  and  handsome  catalogue. 
HUMPHREY, 

UelOB  St.  Factory,  Joliet.  Illoe 


YOUR  OWN  CUT 

It’s  a very  easy,  sim-  f DfCU 
pie  operation  with  a U ft  f"  f 11 
CROWN  Bone  Cutter.  _ ‘ 

Green  bone  makes,  eggs,,  and  DflUF 


r stimulates  the  hen’s  product- 
ive organs.  Cut  bone  fresh 
/every  day.  The  Crown  does  it 
quickly  with  no  bother  or  muss.  25years 
, building  cutters.  Write  for  free  catalog, 
v WILSON  BROS.,  Box  624,  EASTON,  PA.. 


America’s  Big  Four 

“Rankin’s  Royal”  Strain  of  Barred,  White  and  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  are  bred  to  win 
and  bred  to  pay;  bred  for  quality,  in  every  way.  2.100 
Choice  Selected  Specimens  that  are  Line  and  Pedigree 
Bred  by  the  Trap-Nest  System  from  “America’s  Greatest 
Sires  and  Champions.”  Catalog,  pronounced  the  neatest, 
most  complete  and  businesslike  ever  gotten  up,  sent  free 
if  you  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 

H.  P.  RANKIN,  Box  121,  Hartington, Neb. 


SHOEMAKER’S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanae  for  1006 contains  224  pages, with 
many  fine  colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life. 
It  tells  all  about  chickens,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  about Inenbators and  howto 
operate  them.  All  about  poultry  houses  and 
how  to  build  them.  It’s  really  an  encyclopaedia 
ofchickendom.  Yon  need  it.  Prlee  onlyl5eta. 
C.C.SHOEMAKEB,  Box  540,  FREEPORT, ILL. 


LEARN  POULTRYCULTURE 


We  can  teach  you  thoroughly,  successfully . Our 
original, personal  correspondence  course  of  In- 
struction is  interesting,  practical,  costs  but  little. 
A safe  gtdde  to  beginners,  invaluable  to  old 
poultry  raisers.  We  teach  you  how  to  make  any 
plot  of  ground, large  or  small,  pay  a sure  dividend 
of  from  25  to  50  per  cent  on  the  investment.  Indivi- 
dual attention  given  each  student.  Write  for  free  booklet 
telling  how  to  mak£  poultry  pay.  Colombia  School  of 
Poultry  Culture.  1q2 Harvey  Road,  Watervllle,  N.  Y. 


If  You  Are  Looking 
for  a Poultry  Paper 

that  Is  just  what  you  want,  you  will  find 
it  In  Poultry  Gazette.  Good  all  through — * 
the  leader  in  the  West.  25  cents  per  year. 
Sample  free.  Address 

POULTRY  GAZETTE,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

Room  2,  Stanton  Bldg. 


COILED  SPRING 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  Can  not  Sag. 

Every  wire  and  every  twist  is 
a brace  to  all  other  wires  and 
twists  full  height  of  the  fence. 
Horse-highv  Bull-strong,  Pig* 
tight.  Every  rod  guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer,  freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 

Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
is  made— how  it  is  galvanized— 
why  some  is  good  and  some  is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facts. 
You  should  have  this  Informa- 
tion. Write  for  It  today.  Its  Free. 

KITSELMAM  BROS., 

Box  IM  MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 


FENCE 


See  how  cloaelv It  1«  woven.  Sold 
direct  to  the  farmer  at  factory 

? rices,  on  SO  Day*  Fraa  Trial. 

our  money  back  i f not  satisfied. 
Write  today  for  free  Catalogue. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  COMPANT 
Boa  tea  Winchester,  Indiana 


f Ou 

R. 


'PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

Our  3 books  for  Iaveotora  mailed  on  receipt  of  0 ots.  stain 

R-S.&A.  B. LACEY,  Washington, D.C.  Estab.  186 


women.  They  teach  us  how  to  per- 
sist till  we  win;  how  to  carefully 
handle  a business  while  It’s  in  the 
making.  Many  a successful  man  in 
the  ranks  of  pure  bred  poultry  breed- 
ers owes  his  success  to  the  woman  we 
never  hear  of.  She  waters  the  fowls 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  coddles 
the  chicks  from  the  shell  till  they  are 
past  the  danger  line,  aids  in  getting 
the  old  fowls  ready  for  the  exhibition 
and  does  a thousand  of  the  details 
which  would  go  undone  were  it  not 
for  her  watchful  eye  and  willing 
hands.  Hail  to  the  poultrywoman! 
May  their  numbers  grow  unceasing- 
ly. They  are  worthy  of  help  and  all 
should  turn  to  and  lend  ’em  a hand. 

it 

Hens  Shelling  Their  Own  Grain. 

Mapes,  the  Rural  New  Yorker’s 
“hen  man,”  answers  an  inquiry  about 
feeding  laying  hens  oats  and  wheat  In 
the  bundle  and  corn  in  the  ear  thus: 
“The  oats  and  wheat  fed  in  the  bun- 
dle would  be  all  right,  but  I doubt  the 
wisdom  of  trying  to  feed  corn  on  the 
ear.  I don’t  know  that  this  is  the 
best  way,  but  If  I had  the  same  prob- 
lem I should  go  about  it  thus:  In  the 
morning  I would  give  them  the  oats 
on  the  floor  of  the  scratching  shed; 
at  noon  wheat  in  the  same  way;  at 
night  shelled  corn  rather  than  corn 
on  the  ear.  How  much  for  100  hens? 
Much  depends  on  being  able  to  gauge 
the  quantity  to  suit  the  appetite.  A 
safe  rule  I believe  to  be,  not  to  satisfy 
the  appetite  fully  during  the  day.  If 
the  appetite  is  to  be  satisfied  fully  at 
any  time  it  should  be  done  just  before 
night.  Probably  four  ounces  of  grain 
per  day  each,  for  good-sized  Rocks, 
is  near  the  proper  amount.  More  than 
half  of  this  should  be  corn.  By  thresh- 
ing a few  average  sheaves  of  oats  and 
wheat,  weighing  carefully  the  straw 
and  grain,  an  approximate  estimate 
can  be  made  of  the  size  of  the  bundle 
necessary  to  give  a pound  of  cleaned 
grain.  Ordinary-sized  bundles  as 
bound  with  us,  yield  about  four 
pounds  of  threshed  wheat.  On  this 
estimate,  one  good  bundle  of  oats  each 
morning,  one  bundle  of  wheat  at  noon, 
and  a peck  of  shelled  corn  at  night 
would  be  somewhere  near  enough  for 
100  hens.  I doubt  if  100  Leghorn 
hens  would  eat  that  amount  for  any 
length  of  time,  but  I have  seen  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  that  would  do  it  and 
more  too.  If  you  can  get  some  meat 
or  animal  food  of  some  kind  to  add  to 
the  above  you  should  get  eggs.’’ 

We  believe  it  to  be  most  commend- 
able practice  to  make  the  hens  thrash 
out  their  own  grain.  It  gives  them 
the  exercise  they  so  much  need,  and 
an  excellent  appetite.  Our  Langshans, 
both  young  and  old,  have  been  thrash- 
ing oats  and  peas  right  along  every 
day  for  months,  both  under  the 
scratching  shed  and  in  the  field  out- 
doors. They  can  do  much  better  in 
that  line,  too,  than  suggested  by  the 
“hen  man.”  In  fact,  they  have  almost 
lived  on  self-thrashed  oats  and  peas 
for  weeks,  and  perhaps  months,  and 
until  we  begin  to  feed  our  mixed  meal 
mashes.  We  also  consider  our  way  of 
feeding  corn  much  superior  and  safer 
than  giving  shelled  corn,  of  which  Mr. 
Mapes  appears  to  allow  a larger  pro- 
portion than  we  would  deem  advis- 
able. In  the  winter  we  usually  warm 
and  often  scorch  the  ears  of  corn,  and 
then  run  them  through  a feed  cutter, 
cutting  them  in  inch  lengths.  The 
pressure  of  the  rollers,  of  course, 
loosens  the  hold  of  the  kernals  on 
the  cob,  so  that  the  hens  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  picking  the  corn  off  the 
pieces  of  cob,  and  it  gives  them  some 
desirable  exercise  just  before  going  to 
roost.  In  short,  it  is  not  a bad  plan 
to  make  the  hens  do  most  of  their  own 
thrashing.  They  have  the  time,  and 
it  will  do  them  good. — Practical  Par- 
mer. 

it 

Cows,  Hens,  Fruit  and  Bees. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a chapter 
in  the  Incubator  catalogue  of  M.  M. 
Johnson,  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  who  has 
the  faculty  of  saying  some  things  in 
a very  effective  way.  Listen  to  what 
he  says  on  this  subject: 

“Cows,  hens,  fruit  and  and  bees 
make  the  best  combination  for  a few 
acres  of  ground  that  could  be  thought 
of.  The  owner  of  four  cows,  four 
hundred  hens,  ten  stands  of  bees  and 
some  fruit  trees  has  a good  insurance 
against  hard  times.  Not  only  that,  but 
he  can  make  more  money  than  most 
any  grain  farmer  in  the  country. 

At  the  present  price  of  cows,  hens 
and  bees  the  total  investment  would 


Money  Back  if  Not  the  Best 

LET  US  SHIP  YOU  A “SURE  HATCH”  TO  TRY  at  our  expense  for  freight, with 
the  positive  agreement  on  our  part  that  if  it  doesn’t  pay  its  cost  with 
one  hatch  you  can  send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  get  your  money 
—with  the  positive  agreement  that  it  must  out-hatch 
any  other  make  of  Incubator,  or  your  money  back. 

How  long  could  we  stay  in  business  if  “Sure 
Hatches,"  sold  on  these  liberal  terms,  and  with  a 
five-year  guarantee,  failed  to  work  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  purchaser?  Well,  in  eight  years  we 
have  sold  nearly  80,000  machines  on  these  terms, 
and  we  are  still  at  it. 

There’s  Money  in  the  Poultry  Business 

if  you  use  the  Sure  Hatch,  Incubator  and  follow  the 
plain,  practical  directions  of  the  Sure  Hatch  Poultry  Manual. 

The  prices  of  Sure  Hatch  Incubators  are  87.50  and  up,  depending  on  the  size  and 
where  you  live.  We  pay  all  freight  to  your  railroad  station.  And  ye  pay  the 
freight  back  if  after  6 weeks,  6 months  or  6 years  trial  it  fails  to  do  the  work,  ho 
other  Incubator  Company  in  the  world  dares  to  make  such  a long-time  guarantee. 

Drop  us  a line  today  and  get  the  Free  Catalogue  and  Poultry  Manual.  Just  a 
postal  card  will  bring  it  by  return  mail.  Address  either  office. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  471,  Clay  Center,  Neb.  Dept.  64,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


-If  You  Are  Interested- 

in  some  choice  Buff  Rocks,  Barred  Bocks 
Golden  Wyandottes  ::  Silver  Wyandottes 

let  me  hear  from  you.  Can  furnish  you  some  fine  young  cockerels 
or  pullets  at  very  reasonable  prices, 

AM  bat  jloo  piREsWNRoEOOS  H.  B.  LAMES,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Hens 

Need 

Help. 


S Egg-making  requires  egg  material.  When  hens  are  penned  up  in 
winter  time,  you  must  supply  material  that  goes  to  make 
eggs  before  you  can  expect  them  to  lay. 

Darling’s  Laying  Food 

is  a scientifically  prepared  egg  making  lood.  Contains  all  the  elements. 
Makes  big  winter  egg  returns.  In  100  lb.  bags  at  $2  00,  F.  O.  B.  Chicago  or  New 
York.  Cash  with  order.  Also  Oyster  Shells,  60c;  Scratching  Food,  $2.00; 
Forcing  Food,  $2;  Chick  Feed,  $2.50;  Mica  Crystal  Grit,  65c.  All  in  100  lb.  bags, 
F.  O.  B.  Chicago  or  New  York.  Cash  with  order.  Our  large  Poultry  Supply 
Catalog  just  off  the  press,  lists  all  Darling’s  Poultry  Foods  and  Supplies.  Send 
for  it.  Also  the  poultryman’s  booklet,  “Fill  the  Egg  Basket.”  Both  free. 
Darling  & Company,  Dept  33,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  Depl.  38  tLongIaIand  City,  N.Y. 


YOU  WANT  EGGS 


Lots  of  them,  feed  green  bone  fresh  cut,  rich  in  protein  and  all  other  egg  elements.  Get  twice 
the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

LATEST  MODEL 

BONE  CUTTER 

Makes  bone  cutting  simple,  easy  and  rapid.  Try  it  and  see.  Open  hopper,  automatic  feed.  Cats 
ah  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle.  Never  clogs.  Don’t  buy  until  you  try  it.  Cat’lg  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  108  Milford,  Mass. 


MANN'S 


10  Days  Free  Trial.  No  “on,y ln 

— — advance. 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY 

You  can  raise  it  and  make  money  with  our  free  64-page 
poultry  guide.  It  tells  how  to  avoid  mistakes  and  failures; 
tells  what  to  breed  for  biggest  profit;  how  to  feed,  rear  and 
hatch  successfully.  Tells  about  Berry’s  “BIDDY”  incubators 
and  brooders,  the  kind  that  “run"  themselves — the  kind 
to  buy.  Contains  plans  for  brooder,  colony  and  poultry 
houses,  yards,  poultry  farms.  Also  cutsof  ourpure-bred  poultry 
with  prices  of  oirds  and  eggs  for  hatching.  It’s  a book  that 
will  be  appreciated  by  every  one.  A postal  brings  it  to  your 
home.  Berry’s  Golden  Buie  Poultry  Farm.  Box  63,  Clnrlndn,  Is. 


The  Mail  Order  Fence  Factory 


Is  conducted  on  the  principles  of  practical  economy. 

By  cutting  out  all  unnecessary  handling  and  all  go-betweens,  you 
get  the  fence  direct  from  our  factory  at  wholesale  prices.  That  makes 
quite  a saving.  We  sell  on  30  days’  free  trial.  If  you  don't  like  our 
fence  after  using  it  30  days,  send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  money. 

Advance  Fence  is  made  of  the  highest  grade  galvanized  steel  wire. 
It  has  a continuous  stay.  That’s  what  makes  it  stronger  than  fences 
with  cut  stays.  We  pay  freight  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Our  line 
is  most  complete  — 26  styles  for  every  purpose  on  the  farm.  Write 
to-day  for  our  Free  Fence  Book  and  wholesale  delivered  prices. 

Advance  Fence  Co.,  8766  Old  St.,  Peoria,  111. 


[PILES 


NO  MONEY  TILL  CURED.  27  TEARS  ESTABLISHED 

V,  tend  FREE  *ad  postpaid  a 232-page  traatlae  oa  Fllea,  Fistula  aad  Diiaaaaa  at  tka 
■actual  alto  108-pagtlllua.  treatise  oa  Olaeatoa  at  Wonaa.  Of  the  tkoaaaada  cured  by 
oar  slid  Bathed,  ooao  paid  a eeat  till  cared— *e  faraleh  thalr  a a ate  ao  appllcatiea. 


DRS.  THORNTON  & MINOR, 


Monthly  Page 
Fifty 


THE  FRUIT-OEOWEB.  ST.  JOSEPH.  M T S S O TJ  R I 


Yearly  Page  r.O 
January.  1906 


Investigate 

the 

Poultry 

Business 


Write  for  a copy  of  my  book 
which  describes  the  profit- 
able combinations  of  Egg, 
Broiler,  and  Roaster  Farms. 

It  gives  the  prices  paid  for  eggs  and  poultry 
week  by  week  for  the  past  three  years,  ft 
tells  hew  and  when  a hutch  taken  off  each 
week  in  the  year  could  be  most  profitably 
marketed.  It  shows  how  you  can  make  $2.00  on 
a large  winter  roaster.  It  tells  what  profits 
can  be  made  with  each  of  the  popular  breeds, 
and  the  costs  of  production. 

I have  helped  thousands  to  make  money  with 
poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and  Brooders 
are  used  on  the  money-making  farms.  It  fs  my 
business  to  teach  those  who  use  them  to  do  so 
profitably.  Whether  your  needs  are  small  or 
large,  I will  furnish,  without  charge,  esti- 
mates and  plans  for  a complete  equipment 
that  will  insure  success  without  your  spend- 
ing a dollar  uselessly. 

Send  for  my  complete  literature. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS 

3937  Henry  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


be  about  $350  or  hardly  as  much  as 
a good  farm  team,  harness  and  wagon. 
I wish  1 could  personally  meet  every 
reader  of  this  catalogue,  especia.ly 
those  that  are  wearing  themse-ves  out 
With  heavy  toil,  it  would  do  me  good 
to  help  them  plan  a tetter  way. 

“1  have  teen  through  the  mill  of 
hard  times,  am  speaking  from  exper- 
ience and  1 here  wish  to  say  that  thou" 
sands  and  thousands  keep  poor 
through  keeping  their  small  resoun  e3 
tied  up  in  unprofitable  things,  droves 
of  horses,  wagons,  inplements,  seeds 
and  hired  labor.  Practically  so  in 


many  cases  they  are  burning  the  can-  lla'e  foun<i  ,0  be  best  suited  to  our 


die  at  both  ends;  the  property  decreas- 


ing in  value  and’ perhaps  paying  inter-  lla"ce-  medium  as  to  time  of  ripening 


MM  ■H  tbe  Remov- 
B B able  Chick 
BB  BD  Tray  and  JN  ur- 
■ H B B sery  in  the 
mm  ■■  bem  ikcu- 

I BATOR  be- 

fore you  buy.  Gem  Incubators  and 
Brooders  have  proven  their  merits. 
Thousands  in  use.  We  bo.1  direct, 
sa»e  you  dealer's  profits.  Catalog 
te  ’s  about  (Jem  f*-a  u ee  you’ll  not 
find  in  other  machines — It’s  free* 

GEM  INCUBATOR  CO. 
jSoxoO  Trotwood.  Ohio 


WINTER 

EGGS 

Whether  you  keep  12 
or  1000  hens  you  want 
them  to  lay  when  eggs 
are  high. 

WHAT  TO  FEED 

HOW  TO  FEED 

The  profits  in  poultry  are  in 
eggs— profits  in  eggs  are  durirg 
the  winter,  notin  the  spring  and 
summer. 

Feed  right 
and  your  hens 
will  lay 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  50c  (stamps  accepted)  we 
will  send  copy  of  our  booklet 
with  Formulas  &.nd  Tables  for 
Feeding  and  a full  year’s  sub- 
scription to  the  Poultry  Keeper — 
the  most  practical  and  helpful 
monthly  poultrypaper  published. 

Poultry  Keeper  Publishing  Co. 

Box  71,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


MEN  WANTED 

to  Learn  the 
BARBER  TRADE 

at  tile  Kansas  City  Barber  College. 
Oldest  established,  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  Prof.  !•'.  O. 
Bridge*  ford,  30  years  experience  in 
the  barber  business  Our  gradu- 
ates tilling  pood  positions  every- 
where. For  particulars  write  F C. 
Rridpeford.  603  Delaware  {Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ICE 

CUTTING  "J'? 


I'tlllM  II  All  SI,-, -I,  Double- 
Bow  ICE  PLOW  S.  Murks  i 
cuts  two  rows  ui  u lime;  cult  any  size  cake 
auJ  nny  depth,  and  does  It  with  ease  and  economy. 

Does  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  itself  If 
two  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  cun  allord  to 
be  without  it.  Ask  for  catfOoiruo  and  introductory  prices. 

John  l»nr*ohA  Son*  2’8  %velU St~. M II wmiUee, Wla. 


'Economy  Pitless” 

ORIGINAL 
PITLESS 
WAGON  AND  STOCK  SCALE 

MOST  PERFECT  AND  ECONOMICAL 

McDonald  bros.  pitless  scale  co. 

Uui  111.  PLfASANT  HILL,  MO, 


est  at  the  same  time. 

“Do  not  enter  poultry  raising  with 
air  castle  ideas.  I did  not  intend  to 
lecture  in  this  book  but  I can  hardly 
resist.  Go  partners  with  your  wife, 
get  down  to  business  and  get  your 
money  into  things  that  increase  in 
value  or  adds  to  itself  in  some  way. 
Get  cranky  along  that  line. 

“Yes,  >es,  I know  that  an  Incubator 
man  is  expected  to  build  air  ensiles 
and  big  broiler  plants  for  everybody; 
it's  a habit  many  of  us  have  got,  yet 
just  the  same  I am  making  a success 
without  straining  the  truth  or  feeling 


You  Can  Make 
Big  Money 

'Raising  Toultry 
in  Your  Rack 
Ya  rd 

and  well  suited  to  a local  fancy  mar-  T.ast  ^nry  ana 

Eyns  raised  in  this  country  amounted  to 

Season  of  1 905  was  earlier  bv  three 

davs  than  cither  thof  ef  Mint  p-  ion!  18  .".,,,re  than  the  combined  value  of 

<I.|>S  tnan  enner  mat  of  1903  or  1904,  all  tile  gold.  Silver,  wool  and  Sheep  produc- 

and  eight  days  longer.  The  damagr:  £d  "*  l*ie,  United  States  in  the  same  »ar. 

from  late  frosts  was  about  10  per  cent  ^ ^ J^Tthe 


Strawberries  anti  Raspberries, 
Season  l!)03. 

At  farmers’  institutes  we  have  said 
but  little  about  varieties  of  the  small 
fruits  because  we  find  many  are  so 
intensely  local  that  they  are  prac- 
tically worthless  save  in  restricted 
areas,  oftilmes  widely  separated.  Our 
aim  has  been  to  awaken  an  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  average  farmer  for 
and  in  them,  with  special  stress  on 
care  and  management. 

We  grow  but  three  varieties  of 
strawberries,  which  by  experience  we 


soil,  viz:  Bubach,  Haverland  and  En- 


showers  gave  us  large  berries  and  as 
already  indicated,  a long  fruiting  sea- 
son. Summarizing:  First  strawberries 
ripe,  May  19;  first  picking.  May  25; 
last  picking,  June  17;  list  berries, 


the  value  of  the 

-r>P. 

I nree-n.m-ihs  of  this  $280,000,000  went  to 
people  who  do  not  make  an  exclusive  busi- 
ness of  pculiry  raising. 

Some  of  them  are  farmers  or  farmers’ 
wives,  clerks,  business  and  professional  men 
who  want  something  “out  of  doors" — a rec- 
reation that  Is  at  once  fascinating  and  most 
profitable,  the  rest  are  people  raising  chick- 
ens in  their  back  yards — Just  amateurs — 


June  20;  number  of  pickings,  17;  to- 

tai  >ielcl,  13.0  3 4 quarts  per  acre;  net  raise  poultry  because  it  is  the  b*-*  fun 

receipts,  $985.18.  Used  sectional  ln  ,lh''  «url.l  and  whose  share  in  Ihe  poultry 

i y.htl  egg  profits  last  year  amounted  to  mor« 

packed 
lltii* 
use. 

Yes  sir  the  poultry  business  I3  V’’  ’ "V  Mwr‘' *ou  Just  as  much  time  and  space  to 

’ • p y berry  takes  in  a local  market.  Do  not  devole  to  poultry  as  these  people  have. 

•dtiii  „ , ■ _ ....  ....  . . >•»  ~ ~ - - — - — * • » -• 

showery 


conscious  of  leadin"  others  to  lose  ciates  and  standard  quarts.  Sectional  than  the  total  value  of  all  the  pork  pac 

. ° . . crates  because  of  better  ventilation,  n lhe  Lni,e<l  States,  not  to  mention  un 

their  hard  earned  accumulations.  and  couk]  fil,  , fuller— that  extra  vld  f*88  and  tllkkt:ns  for  home 

"Yps  sir  the  DOUltrv  business  I3  ' t ^ ^ou  h<ive  Just  as  much  time  and  spact 

' V,  y f . .....  berry  takes  in  a local  market.  Do  not  devole  10  poultry  as  these  people  h 

o stand  on  its  own  feet,  ■Mill  pi.irne — can-t  afford  to.  Showery  7 llelhe  ls  no  rc?son  vvl»'  >'ou  shouldn’t  st 

it  Will  keep  US  011  our  own  feet.  th  f . lto  . . . y In  the  tremendous  profit  there  Is  In  poultry 

, , , ..  , , „ weather  forced  us  to  pick  oftener  than  raising  ir  you  have  a small  plot  of  ground 

k Of  COWS,  fruit  and  bees  as  a wouId  have  under  normal  weather  or  even  r hack  >ard.  All  thaPt  is  needed  "is 


able  to  stand  on 
more, 

1 speal 

good  annex  to  the  business  or  tilings 
that  add  to  the  income  without  in  any 
way  detracting. 

“Reader,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  if  your  swine  died  off  that  you 
lost  Lite  whole  worth?  While  if  a cow 
or  hen  should  die  that  they  have 
already  paid  for  themselves?  D.d  it 
ever  occur  to  you  that  if  your  bees 
died  off  that  you  sti.l  retain  the  boxes 
and  in  time  get  other  bees  to  replace 
them  and  practically  so,  without  cost? 
Also  that  your  fruit  trees  are  good  for 
your  bees  and  your  bees  good  Cor  your 
fruit  trees?  Also  that  the  fruit  and 
hens  are  good  for  each  other?  And 
did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  it  is 
better  to  have  the  cows  prune  the  old 
trees  than  to  have  them  go  unpruned? 

“Not  by  any  means  is  it  the  man 
that  plows  the  most  corn  and  sows  the 
most  wheat  that  makes  the  most 
money.  In  thousands  of  instance;  the 
wife  makes  more  money  within 


conditions. 

Our  raspberries  consist  of  two  va- 
rieties, Cumberland  in  the  black's  and 
King  in  the  reds.  On  May  10  our 
prospects  were  never  so  good  for  a 
wonderful  crop,  but  on  the  11th  a 
terrible  windstorm  almost  ruined 
them,  both  in  yield  of  berries  and  de- 
struction of  new  canes.  We  grow 
these  two  varieties  because  they  are 
adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate.  Sum- 
marizing: First  reds  ripe,  June  9; 

first  blacks,  June  12;  first  picking, 
reds,  June  12;  blacks,  June  15;  last 
picking  reds,  July  12;  blacks,  July 
15;  number  of  pickings,  reds,  12; 
blacks,  9;  total  yield,  reds,  US  bush- 
els to  the  acre;  blacks,  156;  net  price 
for  reds,  7c  per  quart:  blacks  614c. 

LOWELL  ROb'DEBL'SIl, 

Ohio. 

Great  Britain  is  the  best  customer 


throwdng  distance  of  the  door  yard  for  American  apples.  Shipments  to 


with  her  cows  and  hens,  not  saying 
anything  about  her  fruit  and  garden. 
The  trouble  is,  gentlemen,  we  mascu- 
Mnes  do  not  fully  appreciate  the 
solemn  fact  that  if  our  earnings  were 
turned  to  pins  and  needles  and  the 
general  living  expenses  and  the  cows 
and  hens  earnings  turned  to  bank  ac- 
counts that  the  importance  of  broad 


that  country  in  1904  were  valued  at 
$4.1G9,7  42:  in  1903,  $3,740,332:  in 

1902,  $1,362,627.  Germany  is  our 

next  best  customer,  this  trade 
amounting  to  about  one-fifth  that  of 
Great  Britain's. 

’Sjjjfc 

I consider  The  Fruit-Grower  the 


a few  ht-ns  an, I a little  knowledge. 

1’Ot'I.TltV  SL'i'ESS  Is  the  foremost  poultry 
publication  In  America.  It  will  show  you 
how  you  can  raise  chickens  profitably.  It 
is  a monthly  Illustrated  magazine  frequent- 
ly of  over  100  pages  dealing  with  every- 
thing pertaining  to  poultry.  It  Is  now  In 
its  sixteenth  .tear.  It  will  teach  you  how 
to  select  stock,  set  hens,  manage  Incubators, 
care  for  chicks,  how  to  build  pens  and 
yards,  and  every  other  detail  of  poultry 
raising  The  writers  are  poultry  experts 
and  others  oho  give  you  the  benefit  of  their 
own  experience  and  make  your  success  prac- 
tically certain  It  is  beautifully  printed  and 
handsomely  illustrated  with  half-tone  cuts, 
it  Is  full  of  Interest  and  help. 

SPECIAL  OFI’ET! — We  want  you  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Poultry  Success.  We 
want  to  show  you  how  you  can  raise  poultry 
to  your  profit  and  for  a limited  time  we 
will  give  Kit  ICE  with  every  subscription,  a 
large  Illustrated  practical  poultry  hook.  This 
book  Is  valuable — we  give  It  absolutely  Free 
with  every  paid  In  advance  yearly  subscrip- 
tion— price  50  cents. 

We  will  send  you  a trial  subscription  for 
three  months  without  the  book  for  10  cents. 
Sample  copy  free.  Stamps  accepted. 

POULTRY  SUCCESS  CO..  A.  !>.  Ilo.terman, 
I’ro'l.  Oep1.  9f.  Springfield,  Ohio. 

CANCER 

Cured  to  stay  cured.  My  TRUE  METUOD  kill*  the 
deadly  germ  which  causes  Caucer.  No  knife!  No 
painl  Longest  established,  most  reliable  Lancer 
Specialist.  16  years  1 n this  location.  1 give  a WRIT- 
TEN LEGAL  GUAR  ANTEE.  My  fee  dependson  my 
success.  Send  for  free  lOO-p  book  and  positive  proofs 

RD  C fl  CUITU  2811  CHERRY  ST., 
Util  C.  U . O m II  n , KANSAS  Cl  TV.  MO. 


Wash. 


field  farming  would  dwindle  and  the  fcest  horticultural  paper  in  the  United 
women’s  occupation  become  worthy  States.  T.  L.  Waters,  Gig  Harbor, 
our  notice. 

“If  this  write-up  calls  the  sober 
thinking,  or  even  a few,  overworked 
unlucky  chaps  and  help  them  turn 
over  a new  leaf,  I will  be  fully  re- 
paid for  my  effort  to  help.” 


R 


UPTUKt 


CUrttu  IN  lttt  uaiS 

By  a Seiencirtc  and  Never- 
failing  Process.  No  Knife  no 
pain.  ADsolutely  no  danger.  I N TEN  DAYS  THE 
PATIENT  IS  SOUND  AND  WELL— cured  to  star 
cured  Write  for  proofs.  Lo-.klet,  etc.,  FREE. 
tit  (I  A eir.r.S  JOK.  W utmpo  RttiMinr  k?nc3«Cft*  Ha 


The  St.  Joseph  Poultry  Show. 

The  Western  Poultry  Fanciers’ 
Association,  since  its  reorganization, 
has  developed  into  an  affair  of  inter- 
state importance  and  extent.  The 
membership  lias  been  extended  until 
the  states  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska and  Iowa  are  represented,  and 
every  member  has  a voice  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  the  society 
if  he  cares  to  use  it.  Letters  received 
by  the  secretary  from  the  four  stale? 
mentioned,  and  other  states  as  far 
away  as  Texts,  indicate  that  the  en- 
tries will  be  fully  twice  as  large  as 
last  year.  This  assures  one  of  the 
biggest  and  best  poultry  shows  ever 
held  in  the  West.  The  premiums  of- 
fered are  more  liberal  than  formerly, 
while  the  entry  fees  have  not  been  In- 
creased. Full  information  concern- 
ing the  show,  which  will  be  held  J >n- 
uary  15  to  20,-  1996.  is  contained  ia 
the  catalogue,  which  may  bo  had  by 
addressing  F.  L.  McDonald,  secre- 
tary, St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Around  the 
World 
wifi  Bryan 


^ 4^. 


mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Tills  Will  Interest  Many, 

F.  W.  Parkhurst.  the  Boston  pub- 
lisher, says  that  if  anyone  afflicted 
with  rheumatism  in  anv  form,  or  neu- 
ralgia. will  send  their  nddres  to  tiim  at 
t01-12  Carney  Building.  Boston.  Mass., 
he  will  direct  them  to  a perfect  cure. 
He  has  nothing  to  sell,  or  give,  only 
tells  you  how  he  was  cured,  after  years 
of  search  for  re.lef.  Hundreds  have 
tested  it  with  success. 


Mr.  Bryan  is  making  a 
tour  of  the  world,  lie 
will  be  gone  about  af 
year.  We  have  arranged1' 
with  Mr.  Bryan  for  a 
series  of  illustrated  lct-M 
ters  on  his  travels.  v'l 
These  will  be^in  in  the'  ’/> 
issue  of  Januarj’  3rd  of  ^ 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

FARMER 

uring  his  absence  Mr.  Bryan  will  visit  the  following  countries: 

HAW  An,  FRANCE,  SWEDEN.  BRITISH  ISLES, 

DENMARK.  TURKEY,  PALE ; I INE,  AUSTRALIA, 

SWITZERLAND,  PHILIPPINES,  NEW  ZEALAND,  INDIA, 

GREECE,  SPAIN,  EGYPT,  RUSSIA, 

ITALY,  GERMANY, 

Pis  letters  will  treat  of  the  most  interesting  an  1 instructiv  > matters  found  in  each  of  these 
cOum  rie-.  He  is  famous  asa  forceful  au.l  euterminiug  writer.  In  these  letters  you  will  se.rure 
the  latest  and  best  story  of  conditions  in  each  country.  You  are  specially  privileged,  for  no 
other  agricultural  paper  will  have  these  letters.  Tuese  articles  wul  appear  each  week  anJ 
no  old  or  new  subscriber  can  aff  .rd  to  miss  them.  In  order  that  everybody  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  them,  we  make  this  sp-cial  offer  to  new  subscribers:  if  you  will  write  us  at 

once’  We  will  send  you  sample  copies  of 

the  paper  three  weeks  free. 

If  you  like  it,  subscribe — otherwise  we’ll  stop  it  promptly  after  3 weeks  Price  $r.oo  per  year 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  1733  Farnam  St.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 

Over  6'i,0  x)  Partners  and  Stockmen  read  this  Farm  M igazi  le  reyu'.arly . 


CHINA, 

japan, 

NORWAY, 

HOLLAND. 


Subscribers’  Cash  Premiums 


/ i To  encourage  Fruit>Grower  readers  to  get  up  clubs  of  new  subscribers,  we 
have  decided  to  offer,  in  addition  to  liberal  commission  for  every  subscript 
tion,  cash  premiums  for  the  greatest  number  of  new  subscribers  sent  in  for 
each  of  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March. 

The  Plan  Is  Ibis:  Get  new  subscribers  to  TRe  Fruit  ^Grower  at  $1 

; — - a year,  and  send  them  in  at  the  rate  of  three  for 

$2.  This,  you  see,  allows  a cash  commission  of  $1  on  every  three  subscribers. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  we  will  award  the  following  prizes : 


For  the  largest  number  of  subscribers  . $20.00 


For  the  second  largest  number 15.00 

For  the  third  largest  number 10.00 

For  the  fourth  largest  number 5.00 


Remember,  this  is  in  addition  to  the  commission  previously  explained^ 
that  will  be  retained  by  you  when  sending  in  your  names. 

TRis  contest  will  be  repeated  in  February  and  again  in  March.  If  you  fail  to  win  this  month,  you  may  win  next.  Our 
readers  are  urged  to  try  to  get  subscribers  and  enter  this  contest.  A few  subscribers  will  entitle  you  to  a fair  chance  of  winning, 
for,  as  a rule,  Fruit-Grower  clubs  are  not  large — small  ones,  and  lots  of  them.  Start  today  among  your  neighbors. 

In  sending  subscriptions,  do  not  fail  to  call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  are  entering  this  contest,  and  then  all 
j subscriptions  you  send  during  the  month  will  be  credited  to  your  account.  Anyone  who  pays  $1  for  a year’s  subscription  may 
select  a Brother  Jonathan  book  as  a premium.  We  Ivill  furnish  all  the  sample  copies  you  need. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY  *.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Have  you  had  your 
Catalog  Printed? 


Prices  Very 
Conserbatibe 


¥T7  we  want  to  secure  YOUR  order. 

IF  INv/  1 Write  US  for  estimate 

We  are  especially  equipped  for  the  printing  of  nursery 
catalogs.  LARGE  LIST  OF  CUTS  and  illustrations. 


Business 


We 

Want 

Your 


Address  PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 

;TRe  Fruit=Grower  (o.,  St.  Joseph, Mo. 


Brother  Jonathan  Series 

FruitBooks 

This  is  the  most  complete  series  of  books  ever  Issued  on  the  subjects 
covered,  and  every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  should  have  the  full  set 
of  ten.  The  books  are  handsomely  illustrated  and  have  been  prepared 
by  experts  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  are  devoted.  We  quote  below 
the  titles  only  on  account  of  lack  of  space,  but  on  request  will  be  glad 
to  send  circular  giving  complete  description. 

No.  1— “PROPAGATING  TREES  AND  PLANTS.” 

No.  2 — “A  TREATISE  ON  SPRAYING.” 

No.  3 — “HOW  TO  GROW  STRAWBERRIES.” 

No.  4 — “THE  HOME  GARDEN.” 

No.  5 — “PACKING  AND  MARKETING  FRUITS.” 

No.  6— “A  BOOK  ABOUT  BUSH  FRUITS.” 

No.  7— “GROWING  GRAPES.” 

No.  8 — “HINTS  ON  PRUNING.” 

No.  9— “APPLE  CULTURE,  WITH  A CHAPTER  ON  PEARS.” 

No.  10— “SUCCESS  WITH  STONE  FRUITS.” 

These  books  will  be  mailed  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price,  25c  each  or  five  for  one  dollar.  To  any  paid  in  Advance  subscriber 
we  Will  send  the  first  five  books  on  Trade  Mnrk  -Brother  Jonathan.” 
approval.  If  you  like  them,  you 
are  to  send  us  a dollar,  and  if  they 
do  not  suit  vou  they  may  be  re- 
turned. We  have  sent  out  a great 
many  on  this  basis  and  the  books 
have  been  so  satisfactory  that  not 
one  set  has  been  returned. 

Remember  that  with  every  re- 
mittance of  $1  to  pay  for  a year’s 
subscription  to  The  Fruit-Grower, 
whether  from  a new  or  old  sub- 
scriber, you  are  entitled  to  one  of 
these  booklets 

Select  the  one  you  want,  and 
send  today. 

These  booklets  are  copyrighted 
and  published  exclusively  by  us. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

TRe  Fruit=Grower  (o.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


CAPITAL  STOCK  $1,000,000— ALL  PAID  UP 


General  Offices,  Nurseries  and  Packing  Houses 

LOUISIANA,  MO. 

BRANCHES 


Starkdale,  Mo. 
Rockport,  111. 


Portland,  N.  Y. 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Atlantic,  Iowa 


Oldest  Nurseries 
In  The  West 
Established  1825 


Largest  Nurseries 
In  The  World 
4675  Acres 


WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

on  $5  orders  (one-fourth 
cash  to  be  sent  with  order) 
at  prices  quoted  in  our 
Wholesale  Price  List,  to  any 
R.  R.  Station  in 
ARKANSAS  > KANSAS 
ILLINOIS  MISSOURI 

INDIANA  NEBRASKA 

IOWA  OHIO 

© n Orders  Amounting  to 
$7.50  or  more,  if  one-fourth 
or  more  cash  is  sent  with 
the  order,  we  will  prepay 
freight  to  any  R.  R.  Station  in 
ALABAMA 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DIS.  of  COLUMBIA 
GEORGIA 

INDIAN  TERRITORY 
KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MARYLAND  J 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 
NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

OKLAHOMA 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

TENNESSEE 
TEXAS  VIRGINIA 
W.  VIRGINIA  WISCONSIN 
On  Orders  Amounting  to  $10 
•r  more,  if  one-fourth  or 
more  cash  is  sent  with  the 
order,  we  will  prepay  freight 
to  any  R.  R.  Station  in 


STARK  TREES 

Succeed  Where  Others  Fail— = 
BECAUSE,  three  genera* 
tions  of  Stark  Nurserymen 
have  made  the  production 
of  the  BEST  trees  their  life 
study,  their  life  work; 

BECAUSE,  Stark  Trees  are 
produced  under  an  exact 
science  from  the  time  the 
seed  are  selected  until  the 
tree  is  delivered  carefully 
packed  for  transportation; 

BECAUSE,  in  selecting  buds 
and  scions  only  healthy, 
vigorous,  highly  prolific  trees 
of  the  best  strains  are  used  as 
parentage; 

BECAUSE,  a tree  grown  with 
all  conditions  favorable  has 
high  vitality  and  will  with- 
stand  climatic  rigors  and  un- 
favorable soil  even  better 
than  the  stunted  weakling 
propagated  in  just  such  un- 
congenial surroundings; 

BECAUSE,  having  eight  nur- 
series in  five  states,  each 
sort  is  grown  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate,  resulting  in 
hardy,  healthy,  thrifty  trees 
that  LIVE  and  BEAR; 

BECAUSE,  we  are  constantly 
on  the  watch,  not  only  for 
valuable  new  varieties  of 
fruits,  but  for  the  best  strains 
as  they  are  developed.  As 
soon  as  an  irt^roved  strain 
is  found  it  is  propagated  and 
the  inferior  discarded; 


ARIZONA  CALIFORNIA  COLORADO  FLORIDA  IDAHO 
MAINE  MASSACHUSETTS  MONTANA  NEVADA 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NEW  MEXICO  NORTH  DAKOTA 
OREGON  SOUTH  DAKOTA  , UTAH  VERMONT 

WASHINGTON  ^ WYOMING 

We  make  no  charge  for  Boxing  and  Packing.  We  Do  NOT  pay 
freight  on  orders  amounting  to  less  than  specified,  nor  unless  one- 
fourth  cash  is  received  with  order,  nor  on  shipments  by  express. 


•RAPE  VINES — In  order  to  carry  out  our  policy  of  furnishing  only 
the  BEST,  we  maintain  a nursery  at  Portland,  N.  Y.,  in  the  heart 
of  the  famous  Fredonia — Chautauqua  Grape  Belt,  which  produces 
the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  S.  We  are  headquarters  for  all 
the  leading  Commercial  sorts. 


BECAUSE,  only  THE  BEST  roots,  scions,  soil,  location,  labor, 
cultivation,  pruning,  digging,  storing  and  packing  enter  into  the 
production  and  handling  of  Stark  Trees.  We  ask  for  your  order* 
BECAUSE  Stark  Trees  have  given  satisfaction  for  more  than  80 
years,  with  the  result  that  Stark  Nurseries  have  constantly  grown 
(the  only  true  test  of  merit)  until  they  are  now  the  LARGEST 
IN  THE  WORLD.  We  are  not  "here  today  and  gone  tomorrow.” 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS— We  offer  for  the  coming  season’s  trade 
several  million  that,  owing  to  favorable  season,  are  EXTRA  FINE. 
They  are  Iowa  grown  from  Vermont  seed  and  our  own  experience 
> has  demonstrated  that  they  are  superior  to  all  others  we  have  used. 
Also  a fine  lot  of  Catalpa,  Black  Locust,  Mahaleb  Cherry,  French 
and  Japan  Pear  Sdlgs.,  Plum  Stocks,  etc.,  Vermont  Apple  Seed. 


J 

r 


WARNING — We  are  sole  owners  of  the  names  Black  Ben,  Champion,  Delicious,  King  David 
and  other  leading  commercial  apples,  Gold  plum,  Stark-Star  grape,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  our 
Trade-Marks,  duly  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  under  the  new  law  approved  Feb.  20, 
1905.  Planters  are  warned  against  imposition  by  infringers  offering  trees  under  these  names 
or  trees  claimed  to  be  “just  the  same.”  We  offer  the  GENUINE  at  prices  that  are  certainly 
as  low  as  GOOD  trees  can  be  produced  and  sold.  Wise  buyers  will  take  no  chances. 


rTApK  FRUIT  BOOK  “WORLD’S  FAIR  FRUITS”  shows  in  natural  colors  and  accurately 
describes  216  varieties  of  fruit.  Send  50  cts.  and  we  will  send  the  book  post-paid 
K*  and  a REBATE  TICKET  permitting  its  return  within  60  days  when  the  50  cts.  will  be  re- 
funded. Or  the  Rebate  Ticket  is  good  for  $1  part  payment  on  a $10  order  for  nursery  stock. 

Send  for  Wholesale  Price  List,  Order  Sheet,  Descriptive  Circulars,  Half-tone  Views,  etc. — FREE.  WE  PAY  CASH  weekly  and  want 
MORE  Home  and  Traveling  Salesmen.  Address,  STARK  BRO'S  NURSERIES  & ORCHARDS  CO.,  Desk  9,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
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Spraying  Numb 


MYERS 


SPRAY 

PUMPS 


Mj«ri 

Coating 


rig.  »«2 


rig.  644  Fig.  1067 

THE  subject  of  spraying  fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  has  been  so  thoroughly  discuss- 
ed and  written  up  In  all  Its  details  and  different  phases  In  fruit  growing  periodicals 
and  agricultural  Journals,  coupled  with  tho  fact  that  every  fruit  growing  State  has 
Its  own  Experiment  Station,  Agricultural  Society  or  College  from  which  document* 
and  bulletins  are  Issued  free  to  Its  residents  on  application,  giving  results  of  exper- 
iments, different  formulas  for  all  kinds  of  Insects  and  trees,  In  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  manner,  containing  complete  Information,  describing  the  different  in- 
sects, the  formula  to  use,  ad  how  ad  when  to  apply  It,  thus  establishing  the  fact  that 
spraying  does  pay,  and  is  necessary  to  insure  crops. 

WE  WISH  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  the  original  Inventors  and 
manufacturers  of  the  most  extended  line  of  Improved  spray  pumps  on  the  market 
We  originated  the  Brass  Spray  Pump  with  cylinder  and  air  chamber  side  by  side, 
by  which  all  of  the  work  Is  done  on  the  down  stroke,  and  on  which  no  stuffing  box 
Is  ussd. 

PATENT  AGITATOR. 

A spray  pump  without  an  agitator  Is  practically  useless,  as  the  mixture  will  Im- 
mediately settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  pall  and  will  all  be  thrown  out  at  once.  This 
causes  the  foliage  to  be  burned  and  tho  tree  ruined,  hence  It  Is  necessary  to  con- 
stantly stir  the  mixture.  We  do  this  by  discharging  a small  Jet  of  water  In  tho  bot- 
tom of  the  pall,  which  agitates  the  mixture. 


PIPE  EXTENSION. 

This  articlo  soems  to  be  so  generally  misunderstood  that  we  wish  to  call  partic- 
ular attention  to  It.  A great  many  bucket  pumps  have  been  condemned  for  the 
reason  that  dealers  do  not  Insist  on  their  customers  buying  a pipe  entension.  You 
will  readily  understand  that  a fine  mist  spray  cannot  be  thrown  over  12  to  16  feet, 
and  It  Is  positively  necessary  that  an  8 foot  pipe  extension  be  used  with  each  spray 
pump.  By  this  means  the  water  is  carried  solid  to  a distance  of  10  feet  and  sprayed 
from  that  point,  which  enables  the  user  to  reach  the  highest  tree. 

Write  for  our  Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Circulars  of  Bucket  and  Barrel 
Sprays,  Hydraulic  and  Power  Sprayer  Whitewashing  and  Coating  Machines.  Atom- 
isers, etc 


WHITEWASH  WITH  MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS 


F.  E.  MYERS  & BRO.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Arsenate  of  Lead 


It  la  generally  admitted  that  Arsenate  of  Lead  Is  the  best  insecticide 

for  chewing-  Insects — read  the  experience  of  J.  W.  Perkins,  Medford,  Ore., 
in  January  Issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower.  He  had  only  one  box  of  wormy 
pears  in  1,600  boxes  of  fancy  fruit. 

Arsenate  of  Lead  will  not  burn  foliage;  does  not 
require  the  addition  of  lime;  will  remain  in  sus- 
pension and  will  stick  to  foliage  even  after  very 
heavy  rains. 

Arsenate  of  Lead  is,  therefore,  most  effective, 
and  is  now  recommended  by  all  the  experiment 
stations,  and  best  practical  growers. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish 


Target  Brand  of  Led*d 


In  any  quantity;  fully  guaranteed.  Can  be  shipped 
any  time,  in  any  quantity. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  furnish  all  kinds  of 
Chemicals  for  Spraying,  in  any  quantity  — Copper 

Sulphate,  Paris  Green,  Uordoanx  Mixture,  etc„  etc. 


Field-Force  Pump  Company’s 


SPRAY  PUMPS 


We  are  agents  for  ths  above  line,  which 
includes  the  well-known  Empire  King  and 
Orchard  Monarch  Pumps.  Write  for  prices, 
and  ask  for  our  general  catalogue. 


Missouri  Valley  Seed  Store 


IIO  South  Fourth  Street,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Established  1870.  Largest  Horticultural  Supply  House  In  ths  Went. 

Mention  The  Fruit-Grower  in  writing. 


Spraying  Experience  for  1905 


shows  conclusively  that  nothing  but  liquid  spray  applied  at  high  pressure  is  effective  in  preventing  fruit  disease.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  this  year’s  losses  in  fruit,  through  neglect  or  experimenting  with  other  methods,  are  large  enough  to  have  purchased  a power 
sprayer  for  every  commercial  fruit-grower  in  the  country.  To  stop  these  enormous  losses  is  a simple  matter.  Get  down  to  business, 
and  buy  a 


WALLACE  POWER  SPRAYER 


AND  THEN  YOUR  TROUBLES  WILL  END. 


Read  these  letters  from  a fruit-grower 
who  knows,  on  sprayers  and  spraying 
results. 


Darby  Farm,  Araoret,  Mo.,  Apr.  20th,  1906. 
Wallace  Machinery  Co.,  Champaign,  111. 

Gentlemen: — We  are  well  pleased  with  the 
• prayer  bought  of  you.  I think  it  is  the  best 
•prayer  on  the  market,  as  it  is  very  simple  and 
any  one  can  operate  It.  Yours  truly, 

R.  C.  TUNE,  Supt. 

(Extract  from  later  letter,  Sept.  9,  1905.) 

I beg  to  say  that  the  orchard  in  general  looks 
very  good.  The  dust  spray*  has  not  given  as 
much  satisfaction  as  the  liquid  spray.  The  foli- 
age where  we  used  the  dust  does  not  look  as 
good  as  where  we  used  the  liquid.  Very  truly 
yours,  R.  C.  TUNE. 


Wallace  Power  Sprayers 
are  made  in  various 
styles,  chain  driven  and 
gasoline  engine  power. 
There  is  no  condition  of 
spraying  which  cannot 
be  met  by  them.  \ \ \ 


The  1906  Duplex  Sprayer , see  cut , enables  you  to  do  all  the 

Ivork  automatically ; no  hand  pumping;  maintains  high  pres- 

sure among  largest  trees;  sabes  its  cost  ober  hand  pumps  in  one  month 's  use 


Our  PEERLESS  Gasoline  Engine  Outfit  a"dy 


Send  for  Booklet  A with  detailed  information. 


•N ole — The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  has  recently  published  a bulletin 
on  the  relative  merits  of  "liquid'’  and  "dust"  spraying,  whicli  makes  Inter- 
esting reading.  Write  for  it  to  Director  of  Experiment  Station.  Urbana.  111. 
See  the  front  cover  pago  of  this  paper  this  month. 


WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO. 


CHAMPAIGN,  ILLINOIS 
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HE  ONE  INSECTICIDE 
th&t  adheres  tenaciously 
to  the  leaves, 'does: not 
injure  the  most  delicate 
foliage,  and  remains  for  months 
effective  and  deadly  against  all 
leaf-eating  insects.  Codling 
Moth,  Curculio,  etc.,  not  being 
effected  by  heavy  rains.  & & 


ONE 

SPRA  YING 
ENOUGH 


Disparene 


Arsenate  of  Lead 


Disparene  is  our  brand  name  for  the  strongest, 
most  concentrated  and  smoothest  Arsenate  of  Lead 
produced.  It  was  the  first  Arsenate  of  Lead  put  on 
T ^ ~ v - 7 the  market  and  still  holds  the  lead.  This  important 

insecticide  was  originated  by  the  Massachusetts  _Gypsy  Moth  Commission  in  their  fight 
against  the  Gypsy  Moth  and  other  leaf-eating  insects.  The  state  of  Massachusetts  has  spent 
over  one  million  dollars  in  fighting  the  ravages  of  this  pest.  Disparene  has  been  found  to 
be  the  best  poison  known  for  the  Gypsy  Moth  and  all  leaf-eating  insects  and  is  used  by 
scores  of  towns  and  cities  as  well  as  by  thousands  of  fruit  growers.  Accept  no  imitation  or 
inferior  Arsenates  of  Lead  claimed  to  be  just  as  good  as  Disparene,  for  even  if  offered  by 
reputable  dealers,  they  may  be  misled.  It  is  a chemical  poison  which  requires  skill  and 
experience  in  its  manufacture. 


Disparene  is  the  most  effective  poisonous 
insecticide  that  has  ever  been  discovered  for  all 
leaf-eating  insects ; also  for  the  codling  moth, 
curculio,  etc.  It  has'  been  used  many  years, 
and  has  never  failed  to  destroy  insects  showing 
the  greatest  resistance  to  mineral  poisons, 
while  for  many  insects  where  other  prepara- 
tions have  failed  this  has  proven  a specific 
remedy. 

Disparene  completely  takes  the  place  of 
Paris  Green,  London  Purple,  Arsenate  of 
Soda,  etc.,  and  is  free  from  their  many  objec- 
tionable qualities.  These  poisons  often  burn 
the  foliage ; they  are  washed  off  with  every 
rain ; they  require  constant  stirring  to  insure 
a uniform  spray. 

Disparene  is  entirely  free  from  these  objec- 
tions; it  remains  easily  suspended  in  the  spray- 
ing tank ; it  never  burns  the  most  delicate 
leaves,  and  one  thorough  application  pre- 
serves the  foliage  unharmed  throughout  the  en- 
tire season.  It  sticks  to  the  leaves  like  paint. 

Disparene  is  safer  to  use  than  any  other 
arsenical  poison,  because  it  is  visible  on  the 
foliage  wherever  used. 


Mr.  Baldwin’s  Apples,  Sprayed 
and  Unsprayed. 


G.  A.  Baldwin,  New* 
burg,  Ohio,  was  in- 
duced to  spray  apart 
of  his  trees  with 
"DISPARENE”  as  an 
experiment.  As  a re- 
sult, up  to  Oct.  16th, 
he  had  sold  from  the 
sprayed  trees  $61.25 
worth  of  apples;  and 
from  the  same  num- 
ber of  unsprayed 
trees,  $4.47. 


FROM  THE  EXPERIMENT  FARM  OF  THE 
“OHIO  FARMER.” 

Dr.  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Agriculture,  writes:  “For  two  years  I have  used 
DISPARENE’  on  my  orchard  with  excellent  success.  It 
sticks  on  the  leaves  and  fruit  a long  time  and  kills  the 
second  brood  of  codling  moth  worms.  I spray  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  with  3 lbs.  ‘DISPARENE’  added  to  50  gallons, 
as  soon  as  the  apples  are  formed,  repeating  ten  days  later, 
making  a third  spraying  with  the  same  materials  when  the 
apples  are  an  inch  in  diameter. 

“Since  I have  begun  to  use  ‘DISPARENE’  I have  con- 
quered the  second  or  late  brood  of  the  codling  moth  as  never 
before.  It  costs  more  than  Paris  Green  aione,  but  pays  bet- 
ter. In  1901  I used  ‘DISPARENE’  on  my  orchard  of  ten 
acres,  and  not  one  in  a hundred  of  the  apples  was  wormy 
at  picking  time.  I sold  the  crop  on  the  trees  in  bulk  to  R. 
A.  Hunt,  Euclid,  Ohio,  for  cold  storage.  On  handling  the 
first  car,  picking  up  into  one-half  bushel  baskets  for  cold 
storage,  he  wrote  me  that  less  than  one  basket  out  of  1700 
was  rejected  for  any  canse,  and  that  it  was  the  most  perfect 
car  lot  he  ever  handled,  as  far  as  relates  to  worms  and 
scab.  The  apples  in  1901  were  as  free  from  both,  as  the 
result  of  continued  treatment  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
‘DISPARENE.’  ” 


WRITE  TODAY  for  Prices.  We  Deliver  Anywhere. 

INSECTICIDE  CO, 

y Bm.  # 1 ^ I'V  CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  Station  P. 

▼ ▼ A.  M M.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.,  81  New  Street. 


BOSTON,  MASS,,  43  Chatham  Street. 
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“Auto  Spray”  No.  1 


Tour  of  the  Popular 

Brown  Sprayers 

EVERYTHING  GUARANTEED 

First  cut  shows  the  famous  little  ‘AUTO-SPRAY”  No.  I.  which  is  the  most 
widely  used  of  all  spray  apparatus. 

Best  pump  on  the  market  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  such  as  garden  work,  pota- 
toes, small  fruits,  etc. 

Fig.  76  “HYDRAPLEX,”  the  most  powerful  and  most  easily  operated  of  all 

hand  apparatus.  For  use  with  tank  or  barrel  and  designed  especially  for  or- 
chard work. 


We  make  the  Largest  Line  pf  Spray  Tumps  in  America 


■*'T" 

■Hydraplex”  Klg.  7H 


Pig.  {Ml 


big.  90  for  vineyards  and  Fig.  116  for  large  or- 
chard operations.  Either  convertible  for  potato  spray- 
ing and  all  field  crops.  Fig  116  is  replacing  gasoline 
engine  power  be- 
cause it  is  just  as  ef- 
ficient, costs  less 
than  half  in  the  pur- 
chase price,  not  one 
cent  for  power,  and 
is  thoroughly  reli- 
able. 

Tell  us  what  crops 
you  want  to  spray 
and  the  extent  of 
same,  and  ask  for 
our  fine  free  spray 
calendar.  Our  ad- 
vice will  cost  you 
nothing  and  we  may 
be  able  to  save  you 
money. 


Including  several  styles  of 


TRACTION 
HORSE  POWER 
RIGS 

We  show  2 here 


s 

\ 

i 
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REMEMBER,  OUR-PRODUCTS  GUARANTEED 


THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY,  40  Jay  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


The  'HARDIE”  Sprayers 


Light  Yet  Powerful. 

Automatic  Without  Being  Complicated. 

The  Best,  but  Not  the  Most  Costly. 

Send  for  price  and  full  description.  Box  219,  HUDSON,  MICHIGAN 


THE  HOOK -HARDIE  COMPANY 


make  spraying  easy 

The  "HARDIE”  Hand  Pump 


the  spray 


The  "HARDIE”  Automatic 
Power  Sprayer- — 


Nothing 
to  Ivatch  but 


HIS  machine  is  absolutely  automatic.  The  pump 
is  made  to  go  fast  or  slow,  or  to  slop  altogether, 
by  our  automatic  belt  shifter,  keeping  the  pres- 
sure always  at  the  right  point.  Its  action  is  posi- 
tive, and  it  can  be  set  to  maintain  any  pressure  up 
to  1 .b 0 pounds.  It  is  very  simple  in  construction  ; all  work- 
ing parts  are  brass  ; has  mechanical  agitator,  large  air  cham- 
ber and  adjustable  plunger.  Our  engine  is  kept  cool  all 
dav  with  two  buckets: ul  of  water. 


Send  for  our  catalogue.  It  contains  illustrations  and  description 
of  all  our  sprayers,  the  latest,  formulas  and  lots  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  spraying.  It  is  free ; send  for  it  today. 


WE  MAKE  TWENTY  DIFFERENT  SIZES  AND 
STYLES  OF  PUMPS 


HE  “HARDIE”  hand 
pumps  are  the  best 
you  can  buy,  and  the 
best  are  none  too 
good,  because  your 
fruit  crop  depends  on  the  way 
the  spraying  is  done.  The 
“Hardie”  is  in  use  in  the  best 
orchards  in  this  country,  and 
anybody  who  has  used  one  will 
buy  no  other,  because  they 
work  year  in  and  year  out  without  giving  a moment’s 
trouble,  and 


because  they  Ivork  so  easy 
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CAN  FURNISH  THEM  BY  THE 

DOZEN  OR  HALF  MILLION 


McN&llie’s 


CAN  FURNISH  THEM  BY  THE 

DOZEN  OR  HALF  MILLION 


Strawberry  Plants 


Texas,  Haverland,  Aroma 
Excelsior,  Klondike,  Cardinal 


SIXTY  VARIETIES 


Johnson’s,  Clyde,  Bubach 
Sen.  Dunlap,  Warfield,  Sample 


In  fact,  all  the  standards  and  most  of  the  promising  new  ones 


Why  Our  Plants  Give  Satisfaction 

AIL  PLANTS  are  fresh  dug,  when  ordered,  from  new  beds  that  have 
never  fruited,  and  that  have  been  intensively  cultivated  and  properly  mulched. 

LOCATION — We  are  located  in  the  Ozarks,  the  most  natural  home  of  the 
strawberry  in  the  United  States.  Here  plants  and  berries  mature  perfectly 
without  any  assistance  by  artificial  means;  therefore,  our  plants  have  all  of 
their  native  vitality  unimpaired. 

OUR  METHODS — Each  plant  is  cleaned  separately  of  all  dead  leaves  and 
runners.  All  are  fit  for  use,  and  you  are  not  delayed  when  setting  them  out. 
This  means  a saving  of  fifty  cents  per  thousand  over  the  methods  of  many 
plant  dealers. 

GREAT  ADVANTAGE — There  is  no  business  more  difficult  than  a large 
plant  business  to  keep  straight.  Each  department  of  our  work  is  under  the 
careful  supervision  of  some  one  of  our  own  company,  who  understands  the 
business,  and  are  anxious  that  our  reputation  be  sustained  by  every  customer 
being  well  pleased. 

GUARANTEE — We  guarantee  all  plants  true  to  name,  and  so  packed  that 
they  will  arrive  in  good  condition  by  mall  or  express. 

EXPERIENCE — We  have  had  twelve  years’  experience  in  growing  and 
shipping  plants  and  berries.  The  yield  from  our  own  fields  has  been  as 
much  as  200,000  quarts  in  one  season. 

Why  pay  50  to  100  per  cent  more  for  theories? 

Results  are  what  we  all  want.  Figures  of  a contest  conducted  on  the  ex- 
perimental grounds  of  another  state: 

From  McNallie. 

Haverland  189.  bu.  per  acre 

Aroma  141.75  bu.  per  acre 

Bubach  182.25  bu.  per  acre 

Clyde  182.25  bu.  per  acre 


From  Pedigree  Co. 
145  bu.  per  acre 
98  bu.  per  acre 
140  bu.  per  acre 
81  bu.  per  acre 


695.25 


464 


View  of  a four-year-old  strawberry  bed,  that  has  averaged  7,320  quarts 
per  acre  for  three  years.  It  was  started  from  McNallie’s  plants. 


Our  descnpttbe  Catalog  and  Treatise  on  Holy  to  Grolv  Large  Crops  oj  Stralvberries  mailed  free  on  request. 
Correspondence  relating  to  Strawberries  and  their  Culture  cheerfully  anslvered  free. 

D.  McNALLIE  PLANT  AND  FRUIT  CO.  ^ S&rcoxie,  Missouri 


| 


; 


To  Strawberry  Growers 


L.  J.  Farmer  as  you  see  him  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Grange,  Horticultural 
Societies  and  Farmers’  Institutes, 


We  want  the  nannes  of  strawberry  and  other 
small  fruit  growers  in  all  sections  of  the  United 
States.  We  want  these  names  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  them  our  new  190G  catalogue.  The  cata- 
logue will  do  the  rest. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  berry  plants 


STRAWBERRIES 

RASPBERRIES 

BLACKBERRIES 

Etc.,  in  the  Old  Empire  State.  Over  22 
years’  experience.  Our  display  of  Straw- 
berries (70  varieties)  at  Chicago  World’s 
Fair,  was  the  largest  shown  and  received 
the  Highest  Awards. 


Our  plants  are  from  new  beds  with  healthy  foli- 
age and  nice  yellow  roots. 

If  you  want  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Currant,  or  Gooseberry  Plants,  Asparagus,  Roses, 
Ornamental  Shrubs,  Thoroughbred  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, etc.,  send  a postal  card  for  our  catalogue. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  we  can  pack  goods 
to  reach  you  in  good  condition.  Postage  on  plants 
is  only  8c  per  pound,  whether  to  California  and 
Oregon  or  to  our  nearest  postoffice,  four  miles 
away.  Plants  by  mail  and  express  to  distant  points 
a specialty.  Address 


L.  J.  (Plum)  Farmer  as  he  appears  at 
home  on  the  farm,  among  the  fruits 
and  plants  (see  catalogue). 


Lalvrence  James  Tarmer , "the  strawberry  man-  Tulaski,  Oslvego  Co N.  Y. 
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Vusintst  Established  1872  ::  Capital  Inbet  ted  $ 60,000 

The  New  Haven 
Nurseries 

OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  WHOLESALE  AND 
RETAIL  PRICE  LIST  IS  NOW  READY 


OVER 
400  ACRES 
DEVOTED  TO 
THE 

BUSINESS 


OVER 
400  ACRES 
DEVOTED  TO 
THE 

BUSINESS 


"Nursery  Sleek.  " Thro  and  Three  Tears  Old. 


Ober  2,000,000  trees,  by  actual 
count,  all  budded  or  grafted,  are 
nolp  groining  in  our  nurseries. 


We  want  you  to  get  our  prices  on  Nursery  Stock  before  you  place 
your  order.  Prices  cannot  be  published  in  this  paper,  but  send  us 
your  name  and  address,  and  if  convenient  state  about  what  your 
needs  will  be,  and  prices  will  be  quoted  low  enough,  considering  qual- 
ity of  goods,  to  secure  your  trade.  We  pay  freight  and  guarantee  sat- 
isfaction. No  nursery  establishment  in  the  West  is  better  equipped 
for  the  careful  rapid  handling  of  mail  orders. 

Our  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry  and  other  Nursery  Stock  is 
good  enough  for  some  of  the  largest  commercial  orchardists,  who  have 
been  buying  of  us  for  years.  We  please  them,  we  can  please  you. 

Write  us  and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  “show  you.”  Write  today 
for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


IHe  New  Haven  Nurseries 

NEW  HAVEN,  MISSOURI 


HARRISON’S 

NURSERIES-™-™-— 

If  your  experience  with  tree  agents  has  not  been  satisfactory  and 
you  want  to  be  sure  of  being  right  this  spring,  just  send  in  your  order 
for  filling  from  Harrison’s  stock  of 

Select  Apple  Trees 

We  have  no  selling  agent  but  our  catalog.  You  can  rest  assured 
that  where  it  makes  a sale  the  buyer  gets  right  treatment,  for  we  de- 
pend on  that  sale  to  make  us  many  more.  The  cut  below  indicates  the 
excellence  of  our  stock. 

Rome  Beauty,  Ben  Pavis,  Brinies’  Golden,  Gano,  M.  B.  Twig,  N.  W.  Greening, 
Stark,  Stayman’s  Wlnesap,  Jonathan  and  a hundred  others. 

Over  Half  Million 
Superb  Trees  iii 

All  Varieties  of  Teaches 

Everything  of  peach  tree  kinds  reaches  its  highest  development  in 
our  climate.  Ray  is  a great  favorite.  Everybody  should  plant  it.  We 
have  Reeves,  Chairs,  Crawford,  etc. 

Pears,  Plums,  Grapes,  Cherries,  Strawberries,  Asparagus,  Etc. 

Don't  fall  to  write  for  catalog  We  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery  Everywhere. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  32, BERLIN, MARYLAND 


Block  of  50,000  Baldwin  Apple  Trees  in  Harrison’s  Nurseries,  one-year  buds  on 

French  Seedlings. 


Physicians,  surgeons  and  trained  nurses 
realize  the  value  of  Ivory  Soap  in  the  sick 


room. 


It  is  pure  and  it  induces  purity.  For 
cleansing  articles  in  the  sick  room  or  for 
bathing  the  person  it  has  no  equal.  It  is 
white,  pleasing  and  odorless;  a perfect  germi- 
cide and  a powerful  disinfectant;  infinitely 
better  than  nine-tenths  of  the  drugs,  the 
very  odor  of  which  suggest  ill  health  and 
not,  as  they  should,  the  clean  pure  air  of 
the  outdoor  world. 


Ivory  Soap 
9945Too  Per  Cent.  Pure 


In  Spraying  Your  Or  char d 

USE  LOW  WAGONS 
WITH  WIDE  TIRES 

Many  reasons  can  oe  given  why  spraying  outfits  should  be  mounted 
on  low,  wide-tired  wagons: 

FIRST — The  low  wagons  save  lifting  the  spray  mixture  any  farther  from  the 
ground  than  is  absolutely  necessary;  this  is  important,  in  using  several  hundred 
gallons  of  water. 

SECOND — Low  wagons  will  pass  through  the  orchard,  under  and  about  the  trees 
much  more  readily  than  wagons  with  high  wheels;  every  point  of  the  orchard  can 
be  reached. 

THIRD— Many  orchards  are  planted  on  hillsides,  and  there  Is  danger  of  spray 
outfits  mounted  on  high  wagons  becoming  top-heavy — low  wagons  are  absolutely 

secure. 

FOURTH — Spraying  is  usually  done  when  the  soil  in  the  orchard  is  soft;  narrow- 
tires  cut  up  the  ground,  and  make  a very  hard  pull  on  the  team.  By  using  low 
w-heels  with  wide  tires  this  trouble  will  be  avoided,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  thor- 
oughly spray  an  orchard  when  one  could  not  get  into  the  orchard  at  all  with  nar- 
row tires. 

Low  Wagons  Are  Not  Expensive 

We  furnish  low  wagons  complete,  or  we  can  furnish  sets  of  low 
wheels  with  wide  tires  which  will  fit  any  wagon  you  now  have.  With  a 
set  of  these  wheels  one  can  change  any  farm  wagon  into  a low-down 
wagon  for  use  in  the  orchard  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

We  have  sold  more  than  a million  and  a quarter  “Electric”  Wheels, 
which  have  given  satisfaction,  for  we  guarantee  them.  Prepare  now  for 
your  spraying  work  this  season. 

Send  at  once  for  a copy  of  our  Catalogue,  and  let  us  tell  you  about 
the  Electric  Wagons  and  Wheels,  and  we  will  explain  how  we  can  make 
a new  wagon — and  a good  one,  too — out  of  your  old  one.  Address, 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  217,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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Holv  a Crop  of  Cdpples  Was 
Secured  in  an  Unfavorable  Year 


The  hills  of  Southern  Ohio  have 
been  noted  for  good  apples  for  the 
past  fifty  years,  and  the  younger  men 
have  mostly  gone  to  the  cities  or  on 
the  railroads  or  on  the  river  to  make 
a living,  and  there  have  been  fewer 
apples  grown  of  late  years  than  there 
was  a generation  ago.  The  old  or- 
chards have  died  out,  and  the  new 
plantations  are  not  numerous  nor  ex- 
tensive, with  the  exception  of  just  a 
few.  Insects  and  fungous  diseases  cut 
the  output  down  to  a small  fig- 
ure a few  years  ago,  and  those  who 
learned  and  put  into  practice  the  new 
methods  of  treatment,  spraying,  for 
these  enemies,  have  been  making 
money  lately,  and  the  growing  cities 
around  here  are  consuming  more  than 
the  local  growers  can  supply,  and  the 
highest  prices  of  any  place  in  the 
country  are  being  maintained. 

The  tops  of  the  highest  hills  are 
about  450  feet  above  the  bottom  land 
along  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  land  is 
naturaly  thin  except  in  the  coves, 
where  all  the  leaves  gather,  the  wind 
blowing  them  off  the  tops  and  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  hills.  It  is  a non- 
glaciated  region,  and  my  farm  is 
mostly  made  from  sand  rock,  which 
underlies  the  surface  in  most  places. 
Lut  unfortunatelv  in  some  places  it 
crops  out  around  the  bluffs  and  is 
very  near  the  surface  in  many  places. 
Some  of  the  land  is  so  steep  a wagon 
cannot  be  driven  along  without  first 
making  a road. 

All  the  later  plantings  of  trees  are 
set  without  being  in  a straight  line; 
they  run  with  the  curvature  of  the 
hill  to  facilitate  driving.  The  steep- 
est places  are  reached  in  spraying  by 
using  a fifty-foot  hose  with  ten-foot 
rod,  and  by  driving  at  the  top  of  the 
steep  bank  the  man  with  the  nozzle 
can  spray  down  sixty  feet,  and  when 
the  wagon  is  at  the  bottom  the  man 
can  go  up  the  same  distance,  so  we 
can  easily  spray  a bank  of  more  than 
100  feet  too  steep  for  driving  on.  Usu- 
ally at  the  bottom  of  those  steep 
places  there  is  a place  nearly  level, 
indicating  that  at  some  past  age  there 
had  been  a slip  and  the  bank  is  where 
the  break  had  been,  and  the  part 
nearer  level  is  where  the  landslide 
had  stopped.  There  are  usually  three 
or  four  of  these  steep  banks  between 
the  top  and  bottom  of  a hill. 

As  there  is  so  much  danger  of  the 
soil  washing  away,  it  not  being  very 
porous,  the  land  is  mostly  kept  in 
grass,  and  it  is  mown  once  or  twice  a 
year  in  the  orchards  and  left  on  the 
land  as  a mulch,  and  in  some  cases 
placed  around,  under  or  near  the 
trees  where  they  need  it  worst.  Ma- 
nure and  straw  are  put  on  spots 
where  grass  has  failed  and  the  moist- 
ure and  fertility  are  retained  for  the 
good  of  the  trees  and  land  also. 

It  will  not  do  to  place  the  mulch 
close  to  the  tree,  as  mice  will  damage 
it  if  left  there.  Keep  a clear  spot 
around  the  trunk  and  tramp  the  soil 
down  hard,  and  mice  will  seldom  do 
any  harm.  As  we  endeavor  to  keep 
the  farm  clean  from  grown-up  weeds 
and  grass,  there  is  little  chance  for 
the  rabbits  to  hide  and  they  do  me 
little  damage.  Others,  where  there 
are  plenty  of  weeds  left  standing,  have 
orchards  nearly  ruined  by  them. 

Get  Ready  to  Spray  Early. 

The  orchardist  should  get  his  spray- 
ers and  the  spraying  material  on  hand 
before  time  to  commence  operations 
and  give  the  trees  one  application  just 
before  the  trees  bloom  for  apple  scab, 
and  it  is  well  enough  to  use  an  arse- 


nite  to  insure  against  the  canker 
worm  and  other  insects.  The  second 
application  is  made  just  as  soon  as 
most  of  the  bloom  has  fallen,  and  it 
will  not  do  to  wait  a week  and  then 
spray  and  expect  good  results. 

We  had  more  than  we  could  spray 
in  a week  after  the  bloom,  and  it 
rained  for  three  or  four  days,  and  all 
the  trees  that  were  not  sprayed  just 
before  those  wet  days  had  fruit  so 


scabby  that  it  was  practically  worth- 
less as  far  as  fancy  apples  go.  Right 
by  the  side  of  them  every  tree  that 
was  treated  before  the  rains  had  good 
apples  on  them.  The  treatment  was 
the  same  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

People  said  that  frost  killed  the 
fruit,  but  it  was  a clear  case  of  scab- 
killing here,  regardless  of  what  killed 
it  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Those 
who  quit  spraying  when  they  saw  the 
fruit  and  foliage  so  affected  had  prac- 
tically no  fruit  to  ripen,  and  all  who 
kept  on  spraying  had  some  fruit,  and 


the  quality  depended  on  the  thorough- 
ness of  treatment. 

The  most  of  our  fruit  was  first- 
class,  less  than  15  per  cent  being  af- 
fected by  scab,  including  those  not 
sprayed  soon  enough  after  bloom. 
Many  medium  sized  trees  that  could 
be  thoroughly  sprayed  had  perfect 
fruit,  and  the  perfection  depended  on 
the  thoroughness  and  time  of  treat- 
ment. The  third  application  was 
made  just  as  soon  as  we  finished  the 
second,  or  a week  to  ten  days  apart. 
The  wetter  the  weather  the  sooner  it 
should  be  made.  The  fourth  treat- 
ment was  given  about  a month  later, 
and  the  fifth  another  month  after- 
ward, or  we  finished  about  the  first 
of  August.  Bordeaux  mixture  of  the 
4-5-50  formula  was  used,  with  a littb 


less  vitriol  the  last  two  applications, 
and  arsenite  of  soda  (1  lb.  arsenic,  2 
or  more  lbs.  sal  soda  boiled  and  used 
to  100  gals,  of  the  whole)  and  arsenate 
of  lead  3 lbs.  to  100  gallons.  Give 
them  a good  dose,  but  in  diluted  form. 
The  foliage  was  good  where  treated 
properly,  but  some  of  the  fruit  of  a 
few  varieties  was  burnt,  and  I think 
the  wet  weather  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  but  it  may  be  because  too 
much  was  put  on  and  not  well  enough 
stirred,  or  the  material  may  not  have 
been  just  right.  The  arsenate  of  lead 


was  the  guilty  fellow,  for  one  man 
used  it  alone  and  nearly  ruined  his 
Grimes’  Golden,  but  hurt  nothing  else. 

Uses  Gasoline  Engine  Power. 

An  air-cooled  gasoline  engine  was 
used  to  do  the  pumping.  It  was  bolt- 
ed tight  to  a low-down  wagon,  with 
wide  tires,  and  connected  with  the 
pump  by  a back  gear  attachment  and 
pitman  rod  making  direct  stroke.  The 
engine  and  pump  were  on  the  same 
angle  all  the  time,  and  the  engine 
runs  just  as  well  on  sidling  ground  as 
on  level.  The  worst  thing  we  have 
to  contend  with  is  the  rough  places 
to  drive  over,  such  as  ditches  with 
rocks  washed  bare. 

It  takes  a little  trouble  to  learn  to 
run  one,  but  anybody  with  good  hoise 
sense  and  a little  patience  can  soon 
learn  it,  if  he  has  a good  engine. 
They  go  to  work  quickly  and  do  a 
rushing  business,  and  that  is  what  the 
fruit-grower  must  do  to  succeed.  A 
few  acres  of  good  orchard  will  be 
sufficient  to  make  an  engine  a profit- 
able investment.  One  and  one-half 
horse  power  will  do  the  work,  and  it 
weighs  350  pounds;  but  it  may  be 
better  to  get  a 3-horsepower  if  there 
should  be  any  other  use  for  it. 

When  the  engine  refuses  to  work 
the  usual  causes  are  a broken  or  loose 
wire  or  loose  connection  somewhere 
in  the  circuit  (we  use  a battery  the 
same  as  used  in  telephones,  but  there 
are  more  cells),  no  gasoline  in  the 
tank  or  too  much  gasoline  has  been 
taken  into  the  head  of  the  cylinder 
before  it  got  started,  a dirty  spark 
plug  which  neeJs  taking  out  and 
cleaning,  or  lack  of  eompressiorf 
caused  by  air  leaking  somewhere 
about  head  of  engine  or  cylinder. 
Thin  oil  in  hot  weather  when  the  en- 
gine gets  warmed  up  will  let  air  leak 
around  cylinder,  and  it  will  not  do 
hard  work.  Heavy  gas  engine  oil 
must  be  used  on  the  cylinder.  Then 
in  cold  weather  the  engine  will  give 
some  trouble,  too.  However,  we  want 
to  use  it  when  it  is  warm.  Any  of  the 
men  who  work  for  me  can  run  mine, 
but  if  something  gets  wrong  and  they 
do  not  readily  locate  the  trouble  the,' 
are  instructed  to  get  your  humble 
servant  to  look  at  it.  A weak  battery 
will  give  trouble,  and  it  will  run  a lit- 
tle and  stop,  then  go  again  and  stop. 
A new  battery  can  be  connected  and  it 
goes  to  business  with  a will. 

This  same  engine  is  used  to  pump 
water  from  a hole  in  a ravine  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  it  is  piped  down  to 
the  barn,  where  the  materials  are  pre- 
pared, and  when  the  water  is  wanted 
it  is  turned  on,  then  turned  off  as  de- 
sired. A large  storage  tank  has  done 
service  for  three  years,  but  not  being 
large  enough  a reservoir  is  being  made 
in  the  ground  to  hold  about  3,000  bar- 
rels, and  it  is  hoped  will  prove  suc- 
cessful. It  will  be  cemented  and  left 
open  at  the  top.  Some  people  tell  me 
we  can  have  fish  in  it,  but  apples  are 
what  I am  after,  and  the  fish  stories 
may  come  from  others. 

Good  Crop  Harvested. 

The  most  of  the  orchards  had  fair 
to  good  crops,  and  many  trees  were 
entirely  too  full,  so  thinning  was  con- 
sidered the  thing,  but  not  enough  were 
taken  off,  as  it  proved  when  they  got 
ripe,  although  it  looked  like  too  many 
had  been  removed  when  it  was  done. 
The  scabby  and  imperfect  ones  were 
pulled  off  first  and  then  the  small 
ones  and  bunches  should  be  thinned 
to  one  in  a place  to  keep  the  worms 
from  working  in  between  them  and 
ruining  all  of  them.  The  foliage  be- 
ing healthy  the  fruit  hung  well  and 
matured  properly.  There  was  plentj 
of  rain  the  past  season,  and  the  fruit 
ran  large,  where  not  too  heavy  a crop. 

Our  practice  has  been  to  go  over 
the  orchards  and  just  pick  the  ripest 
and  largest  fruit  and  leave  the  others 
to  grow  and  ripen  for  gathering  later. 
Two  pickings  are  most  always  made, 
and  sometimes  three.  We  make  it  a 


Renew  T oday 

A great  many  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  fail  to  renew  simply  for 
the  reason  that  the  amount  of  a year’s  subscription  is  a small  matter 
and  is  put  off  from  “today”  until  “tomorrow.” 

But  when  several  thousand  neglect  this  “small  matter”  it  assumes 
large  proportions  to  The  Fruit-Grower  Company  in  these  days  when  we 
use  a carload  of  paper  ever  month. 

We  ask  that  every  member  of  “the  family”  inspect  his  date  tag,  and 
if  marked  “March  ’06,”  or  an  earlier  date,  remit  at  once.  If  you  want 
the  paper  discontinued,  write  us,  and  your  name  will  be  taken  off  the  list 
and  the  expense  saved  to  us. 

Many  readers  object  to  our  stopping  the  paper  when  time  is  out, 
claiming  their  credit  ought  to  be  good  for  a few  months’  subscription, 
so  our  policy  is  to  continue  the  paper  till  ordered  stopped  and  arrearages 
paid. 

Remember  that  the  rate  from  January,  1906,  is  $1.00  a year,  or  three 
years  for  $2.00,  and  that  you  get  a Brother  Jonathan  Book  free  with 
every  dollar  paid  on  subscription. 

The  March  issue  alone  will  be  worth  a dollar  to  everyone  who  grows 
fruit,  and  we  hope  that  all  members  of  “the  family”  will  continue  as  reg- 
ular readers,  and  send  remittances  before  March  1st. 


TRe  Fruit=Grower  (o.,  St.  Joesph,  Mo. 
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rule  not  to  pick  green  apples,  and 
when  they  do  ripen  they  are  found  to 
be  much  larger  than  the  earlier  pick- 
ing, when  they  were  nearly  worthless. 
The  fruit  grows  as  long  as  it  hangs  on 
the  trees  when  the  foliage  is  heaithy. 
So  let  it  stay  about  as  long  as  it  will 
hang  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  The 
size  is  larger,  the  color  is  better,  the 
flavor  is  improved,  especially  in  a Ben 
Davis,  and  the  fruit  will  keep  better 
on  the  tree  than  off,  unless  it  is 
placed  in  cold  storage  as  soon  as 
picked. 

The  packing  is  done  in  the  orchard 
as  soon  as  picked,  and  .the  fruit  is 
sorted  on  a table  which  can  be  carried 
as  the  pickers  move  from  place  to 
place.  The  barrel  is  stamped  with  the 
variety,  the  grade  and  the  name  of  the 
grower,  before  it  is  filled,  and  there 
is  no  danger  of  getting  it  marked 
wrong  like  there  is  when  it  is 
marked  after  filling.  We  also  put  the 
date  on  every  barrel  showing  when 
it  was  picked  and  packed.  All  this 
fruit  has  to  be  hauled  seven  miles  to 
storage  or  shipping  point.  The  vari- 
ety being  in  the  lead  is  the  Rome 
Beauty,  although  Grimes’  Golden, 
York  Imperial  and  many  others  grow 
well  here.  The  price  they  brought 
here  at  picking  time  was  $3.50  per 
barrel  for  the  best  grade  packed  and 
delivered  at  Huntington,  W.  Va. ; but 
now  they  are  being  put  out  at  $5.50 
for  the  holiday  trade. 

The  land  is  taxed  at  $6  per  acre  in 
this  locality  and  the  rate  being  $2.50 
per  $100,  the  tax  is  about  15  cents 
per  acre.  With  a poor  stand  of  trees 
this  year  the  gross  receipts  from  some 
acres  was  $200  to  $300  per  acre,  or 
more  than  $70  per  acre  for  all  the  or- 
chard set  out,  and  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  trees  in  bearing  yet.  The 
expense  for  taking  care  of  all  the 
farm  and  making  a living  was  about 
half  the  receipts.  The  expense  is 
greater  than  it  would  be  on  land  that 
lays  better  (I  thought  of  sa.ing  “lies” 
better,  but  maybe  the  readers  will 
think  this  lies  well  enough).  Most  any 
farm  on  the  hill  can  be  bought  for 
$15  or  $20  per  acre,  and  plenty  of  it 
for  less  without  any  orchard  or  good 
buildings. 

I know  a man  not  far  from  my 
place  who  offered  to  sell  his  farm  of 
137  acres  last  spring  for  $4,000,  and 
the  buildings  are  worth  more  than 
half  of  that.  He  sold  $4,200  worth  of 
apples  and  $1,800  worth  of  other 
fruits,  and  he  says  his  expenses  for 
caring  for  the  same  were  only  $1,000, 
leaving  $5,000  profit  in  one  year. 
Probably  only  about  a fourth  or  a 
fifth  of  the  farm  is  in  bearing,  and 
the  man  is  past  sixty  years  old,  too. 
He  is  now  planning  to  set  the  remain- 
der of  the  farm  to  apples. 

U.  T.  COX. 

Lawrence,  Co.,  Ohio. 

(From  other  sources  it  is  learned 
that  Mr.  Cox’s  apples  brought  him 
more  than  $8,000,  and  this  is  a very 
good  showing,  considering  that  most 
growers  in  the  same  section  had  lit- 
tle or  no  fruit  to  sell.  The  illustra- 
tion accompanying  this  article  shows 
a scene  in  the  orchard  at  packing 
time.  Note  the  vigorous,  healthy  foli- 
age of  the  trees  at  the  time  the  fruit 
was  picked.  Were  any  of  the  or- 
chards in  your  vicinity  which  were 
not  sprayed  so  full  of  healthy  leaves 
at  the  time  when  the  apples  were 
ripening? — Editor.) 

¥ 

Controlling;  Apple  Scab  in  Iowa. 

In  January  issue,  in  the  Family  Cir- 
cle, you  state  that  it  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  hear  from  your  readers  who 
have  been  successful  in  controlling  ap- 
ple scab,  or  at  least  holding  it  in 
check,  and  request  that  they  write 
their  experiences.  Prior  to  the  last 
half  dozen  years  I had  been  spraying 
for  codling  moth  with  an  insecticide 
only,  and  the  scab  finally  got  so  bad 
that  I was  unable  to  grow  many  per- 
fect apples  of  most  varieties,  and  the 
loss  from  early  dropping  (June  drop) 
of  the  fruit  and  the  knotty,  distorted 
specimens  was  something  wholly  dis- 
heartening. My  orchard  seemed  most 
thoroughly  infected  in  every  respect. 
Then  I commenced  with  Bordeaux, 
and  even  the  first  year  I had  very  sat- 
isfactory results,  and  since  that  time 
have  very  little  June  drop,  and  with 
most  varieties  very  rarely  enough 
scab  to  be  noticeable.  Such  varieties 
as  Willow  Twig  show  it  most. 

The  past  year  I had  more  scab  than 
at  any  time  since  Bordeaux  was  first 


used,  the  season  being  so  exceedingly 
wet  that  I could  not  spray  when  it 
should  have  been  done.  I could  do 
no  spraying  before  the  blossoms  open- 
ed, nor  after  blossoms  fell  for  a week 
after  the  proper  time,  and  as  such 
weather  was  favorable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  fungi,  it  got  something  of  a 
start,  and  was  difficult  to  control  en- 
tirely. 

The  spraying  should  be  considered 
as  a preventive  rather  than  as  a 
cure  for  fungi.  My  experience  makes 
me  very  confident  that  if  Bordeaux  is 
thoroughly  and  carefully  applied  just 
prior  to  the  blooming  period,  then 
again  immediately  after  blossom 
petals  have  fallen,  and  once  or  twice 
afterward,  the  apple  scab  will  not  be 
enough  in  evidence  to  be  noticeable 
to  any  one  save  an  expert.  This  is 
not  theory;  it  is  my  experience.  I 
used  a barrel  sprayer  until  the  last 
three  years,  and  during  that  time 
power  sprayer,  chains  and  sprocket 
gears  on  both  hind  wheels,  and  150- 
gallon  tank.  It  is  the  Orchard  Mon- 
arch. It  works  well,  but  is  a little 
hard  on  horses  when  pumping 
going  up  a steep  hill.  I think  a 
gasoline  engine  to  run  the  sprayer 
would  be  preferable,  but  I am  getting 
beyond  my  experience  now  on  that 
question,  for  I haven’t  the  gasoline  en- 
gine. ’ F.  O.  HARRINGTON. 

Williamsburg,  Iowa. 
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The  March  Fruit-Grower. 

The  March  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  be  our  Gardening  annual, 
and  we  hope  that  many  members  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  Family  will  send  re- 
ports of  their  gardening  experience. 
And  if  you  have  photographs  to  il- 
lustrate the  articles,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter; send  them  along. 

An  illustrated  article  will  be  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  T.  V.  Munson,  Deni- 
son, Texas,  describing  and  illustrating 
his  form  of  grape  trellis.  Some  strong 
claims  are  made  for  this  form  of  trel- 
lis, and  no  one  is  better  qualified  to 
write  on  the  subject  that  Mr.  Munson. 

We  will  have  some  articles  on  cover 
crops  for  the  apple  orchard.  The  sea- 
son will  soon  be  at  hand  for  one  to 
determine  what  treatment  will  be 
given  the  orchard  this  season,  and 
these  articles  will  be  helpful. 

We  will  have  an  illustrated  article 
on  “Asparagus  for  a Small  Garden,” 
by  E.  H.  Favor  of  the  Missouri  Ex- 
periment Station.  Mr.  Favor  will 
also  likely  have  a few  words  on  the 
subject  of  spraying — fixing  up  the 
pumps,  etc. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Blair  will  conclude  his 
article  on  the  subject  of  spraying,  so 
that  those  who  have  read  his  articles 
will  be  better  prepared  for  the  work 
before  them. 

The  regular  departments  will  ap- 
pear, as  usual,  and  altogether  we  ex- 
pect the  March  Fruit-Grower  to  be  one 
of  the  best  of  the  year.  And  just 
here  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  April  will  be  our  small  fruits 
number.  We  want  to  hear  from  our 
readers  regarding  their  experience 
with  berries. 

•# 

Special  Notice  to  the  Women. 

Last  month,  in  the  department  de- 
voted to  “Home  Talk,”  we  announced 
some  prizes  for  best  recipes  for  the 
serving  and  preserving  of  fruits  of  va- 
rious kinds.  This  announcement  is 
made  again  in  this  issue. 

The  editor  of  this  department  wishes 
the  announcement  made  that  the 
contest  for  the  best  recipes  for  ber- 
ries and  rhubarb  will  close  March  1. 
Those  who  has  tested  recipes  for  any 
of  these  fruits  should  send  them  in  at 
once,  and  the  best  of  them,  or  some 
of  them,  at  least,  will  be  published  in 
the  April  Fruit-Grower,  in  time  for 
the  coming  season.  Time  is  short  for 
the  preparation  of  these  recipes,  so 
that  prompt  action  is  necessary. 

Send  your  best  recipes  at  once,  ad- 
dress them  to  “Home  Editor,  The 
Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo,,”  and 
you  will  be  in  time.  The  contest  for 
the  berries  and  rhubarb,  as  stated,  will 
close  March  1,  even  if  we  have  only  a 
few  recipes.  The  other  contests  will 
close  about  a month  later. 


^ 


The  Fruit-Growers’  Association  of 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  shipped  718 
cars  of  produce  last  year — 705  cars  of 
fruit  and  13  cars  of  potatoes. 
The  association  buys  the  supplies  for 
the  growers,  and  among  the  cars  of 
incoming  freight  were  seventy-five 
carloads  of  box  material,  three  cars 
of  paper  for  wrapping  fruit,  four  cars 
of  arsenate  of  lead,  seven  cars  of 
lime,  etc. 


THE 

"HUMPHRYES” 

WAY 


THE 

"PROTECTOR” 

SPRAY-PUMP 

THE  PUMP  WITH  “THE  WORKS.” 

The  all-brass,  practical  pump  that  dosn’t  require 
the  services  of  an  engineer  or  a machine  shop — not 
even  a monkey-wrench. 

Fitted  with  reliable  and  durable  “PROTECTOR” 
brass  valves;  “PROTECTOR”  agitator,  that  really  agi- 
tates, and  reversible  handle. 

Made  in  two  sizes,  Nos.  3 and  Both  are  power- 
ful, efficient  pumps,  delivering  the  spray  in  a fine,  foggy 
mist,  that  penetrates  every  portion  of  the  plant  to  be 
sprayed. 

This  is  the  pump  you  have  been  looking  for. 

Write  to  us  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  “The 
PROTECTOR”  and  our  complete  spray-pump  line. 

Our  booklet,  “SPRAYING  FOR  PROFITS,”  gives 
a great  deal  of  valuable  information  for  the  fruit  grower 
— formulas  of  fungicides  and  insecticides,  spray  calen- 
dar and  general  directions  and  advice. 

MAY  WE  SEND  YOU  A COPY? 

THE  HUMPHRYES  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  s.  MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 


Strawberry  Plants 

We  offer  millions  of  standard  commercial 
varieties  of  Strawberries  at  extremely  low 
prices;  thrifty,  well-rooted.  We  pack  and 
guarantee  to  arrive  fresh  as  when  dug. 
Full  assortment  Fruit.  Shade  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Shrubbery.  Vines,  Roses,  etc. 

Send  list  for  estimate. 

We  have  interesting  prices. 

Also  write  for  catalogue. 

CHATTANOOGA 
NURSERIES 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 


APPLE  BOXES  BE^RY  CRATES 

The  best  package  for  boxing  and  shipping  apples.  Manufactured  from  western  white  pine.  Much  superior 
to  the  barrel  as  an  apple  twckuge.  Carload  lots  knocked  down.  Melon  Crates.  Wiite  for  prices. 

NORTHERN  BOX  MANUFACTURER’S  AGENCY 
Dwight  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  844  Tribune  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


You  will  find,  on  one  of  the  last  The  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Fruit- 
pages  of  this  issue,  an  index  to  the  ad-  Growers’  Association  did  a business 
vertisements  contained  in  The  Fruit-  last  year  amounting  to  more  than 
Grower.  Our  readers  will  find  this  $600,000.  Pretty  good  year’s  bus- 
index  very  helpful.  iness. 
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Raising  Apples  in  Spite  of 
Late  Spring  F/osts 


Last  season  it  was  thought  that  late 
frosts  and  unfavorable  weather  was 
responsible  for  the  general  failure  of 
the  apple  crop.  These  conditions  un- 
doubtedly contributed — but  the  suc- 
cess of  a few  growers  here  and  there 
would  indicate  that  something  else 
played  a very  prominent  part  in  caus- 
ing the  short  crop. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
several  instances  are  given  of  orchards 
which  yielded  good  returns,  in  spite 
of  the  unfavorable  weather.  One  or- 
chard which  yielded  well  was  that  of 
G.  H.  Perrine  & Sons.  Marion  County, 
111.,  and  we  are  glad  to  present  from 
Mr.  W.  S.  Perrine  the  following  arti- 
cle telling  of  their  experience  and  giv- 
ing some  pointers  concerning  their 
outfits,  their  methods,  etc.  This  ar- 
ticle will  certainly  prove  helpful  to 
everyone  who  is  trying  to  successfully 
grow  apples  as  a business  proposition. 
Mr.  Perrine  writes: 

In  1904  we  had  several  thousand 
barrels  of  apples,  but  the  quality  and 
market  did  not  justify  putting  them 
in  barrels.  Therefore  our  1904  crop 
was  shaken  off  and  marketed  in  bulk, 
bringing  us  small  returns. 

Realizing  that  this  poor  quality  and 
poor  yield  was  due  to  spraying  too 
late  after  the  bloom  and  to  giving  up 
the  fight  after  the  second  spray  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor  prospect  for  apples, 
we  determined  that  in  1905  we  would 
spray  thoroughly  and  on  time,  wheth- 
er we  had  apples  or  not,  and  whether 
we  did  anything  else  or  not.  Accord- 
ingly, we  started  in  last  spring  before 
the  bloom,  in  fair  time,  and  sprayed 
once  before  the  bloom,  and  then  again 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  blos- 
soms had  fallen,  continuing  right 
along  until  we  had  sprayed  three 
times. 

We  had  vowed  to  do  this,  but  it  took 
nerve  to  do  the  work  when  it  looked 
as  if  the  apples  had  all  dropped  off  or 
would  do  so. 

Persistent  Spraying  Pays. 

Except  the  period  when  the  trees 
were  in  bloom  we  spent  all  the  time 
with  our  whole  force  and  two  gasoline 
power  sprayers  from  the  last  day  of 
March  until  strawberry  time,  spraying 
twenty-five  acres  of  apple  orchard. 

Our  friends  and  neighbors  thought 
we  were  fools  to  spray  so  much  with 
so  few  apples  in  sight.  After  a hard 
day’s  work  in  mud  and  mire,  with  the 
prospect  of  even  softer  ground  the 
next  day  from  the  night’s  downpour, 
we  were  sometimes  almost  led  to  won- 
der if  our  friends  might  not  be  about 
half  right.  We  sprayed  all  of  our  or- 
chards three  times,  and  a small  part 
the  fourth  time,  using  about  76,000 
gallons  of  spray. 

All  spring  and  summer  we  had  a 
less  show  of  fruit  than  in  1904,  but 
after  harvest  we  found  that  we  had 
barreled  over  3,650  barrels  of  apples, 
mostly  l’s  and  2’s  (some  culls  were 
barreled),  which  were  sold  to  a buyer 
as  follows:  Ben  Davis,  $2.50  per  bar- 

rel; York  Imperial,  $3.00  per  barrel. 
Jonathan,  Grimes,  Rome  Beauty  and 
other  high  quality  varieties,  $3.25  per 
barrel.  All  prices  for  l’s  and  2’s  f. 
o.  b.,  Centralia.  These  prices  mean 
a good  ceal  of  money  for  even  a light 
crop. 

The  quality  was  not  all  that  could 
be  desired,  but  the  apples  from  some 
of  the  younger  blocks  packed  three 
and  four  barrels  of  No.  l’s  to  one  bar- 
rel of  No.  2’s,  and  they  were  packed 
as  the  buyer  wanted  them  packed. 
Our  summer  apples  were  a better 
crop  and  a better  quality.  Some 
brought  as  high  as  $6.00  per  barrel. 

The  secret  of  our  success  was  not  a 
high  location  with  good  air  drainage, 
for  we  have  neither.  It  was  spray- 
ing— thorough,  persistent,  and  on 
time.  Comparatively  few  know  what 
it  is  to  spray  thoroughly  and  persist- 
ently. Fully  half  or  two-thirds  of  all 
the  spraying  is  just  about  thrown 
away,  either  because  half  done,  or 
done  too  late  or  the  mixture  not  made 
properly. 

When  it  comes  time  to  spray  we 
must  be  ready,  and  we  must  spray, 
“rain  or  shine,  sink  or  swim,  survive 
or  perish.”  We  must  not  grow  faint- 
hearted and  quit  when  the  apples  ap- 


pear to  be  all  dropping  off,  for  what 
seem  to  be  only  a few  scattering  ap- 
ples may,  at  harvest  time,  turn  out  to 
be  a fair  crop  of  good  apples,  If  they 
have  been  properly  sprayed  with 
liquid  spray,  and  they  may  bring 
more  net  money  than  a full  crop 
when  everyone  else  has  apples. 

Spray  Rigs. 

Now  for  a few  details  about  our 
work.  We  used  two  gasoline  power 
outfits,  one  Goulds  and  one  Friend. 
We  like  the  Goulds  much  the  better, 
and,  all  things  considered,  think  it  is 
the  best  power  sprayer  on  the  market. 
It  is  rather  heavy,  but  it  can  be  de- 
pended on  to  go  with  little  or  no 
trouble,  and  it  is  a very  durable  out- 
fit. 

The  question  of  weight  does  not  cut 
much  figure  if  we  are  fixed  properly 
to  spray.  One  of  the  most  important 
things  is  to  have  a wide,  high  wheel. 
We  get  this  by  taking  the  wheels  of  a 
common,  narrow-tired  high-wheeled 
farm  wagon  and  bolting  on  a set  of 
three-inch  fellies  on  each  side.  This 
makes  an  eight-inch  wheel,  and  high, 
too,  so  that  it  will  stay  on  top,  even 
when  the  team  will  mire.  We  have 
these  wide  wheels  on  both  of  our 
spray  outfits,  and  also  on  the  con- 
veyor wagon. 

We  use  this  conveyor  tank  wagon  to 
haul  the  spray  material  from  the  mix- 
ing plant  to  the  spray  outfits  in  the 
orchards.  When  the  ground  is  ex- 
ceedingly soft  only  half  a tank  full  is 
put  in  each  spray  outfit  from  the  con- 
veyor. This  is  one  point  in  favor  of 
using  a conveyor.  Then,  again  (which 
is  more  important),  the  spray  rigs  are 
kept  at  work  all  the  time,  except  the 
little  time  needed  in  filling  up.  A 
tank  pump  is  mounted  on  the  con- 
veyor with  two-inch  suction  and  one 
and  one-half-inch  discharge.  With 
such  a pump  the  material  can  be 
pumped  into  the  spray  tank  very 
quickly. 

We  use  in  spraying  two  lines  of 
hose — ten-foot  bamboo  poles  and  one 
double  Vermorel  nozzle,  with  small 
caps  on  each  line.  One  man  sprays 
from  the  ground  and  the  other  from  a 
ten-foot  platform.  This  catches  ev- 
erything from  below  and  above  both. 
We  spray  only  one  middle  at  a time, 
but  always  spray  both  ways,  regardless 
of  the  wind,  except  that  sometimes  we 
spray  a block  crosswise  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  wind.  We  never  stop 
for  wind  or  wet,  unless  it  is  actually 
raining.  The  wetter  it  is  and  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  spray  the  greatei 
the  need  of  spraying. 

Mixing  Plant. 

We  have  an  elevated  mixing  plant. 
The  upper  level  is  large  enough  for 
two  150-gallon  diluting  tanks  and 
tanks  for  stock  solution  for  both  lime 
and  copper  sulphate;  also  barrels  to 
hold  stock  solution  of  the  ingredients 
for  making  arsenate  of  lead.  The 
dry  stone  lime  and  sulphate  are  drawn 
up  with  block  and  tackle,  and  slaked 
and  dissolved  on  top. 

There  is  a smaller  lower  platform 
for  a 300-gallon  mixing  tank,  which 
has  a hand  rotary  agitator.  As  the 
dilute  lime  and  dilute  sulphate  are 
running  together  into  the  mixing  tank 
this  agitator  is  run. 

This  lower  platform  is  high  enough 
so  that  the  material  can  be  run  off 
into  the  spray  tank  through  a two  and 
a half-inch  hose.  We  also  have  a 
4,000-gallon  supply  tank,  which  is 
high  enough  to  supply  the  tank  on  the 
upper  level.  This  supply  tank  is 
filled  with  water  in  the  evening  with 
one  of  the  spray  engines.  The  spray 
wagon  is  backed  up  and  the  engine 
hitched  to  a tank  pump  on  the  plat- 
form, and  the  tank  filled  in  from  one 
and  a half  to  two  hours.  We  use 
2,500  to  3,500  gallons  in  a day’s  sprav- 
ing  when  everything  works  right. 
With  such  a mixing  plant  as  this  the 
spray  can  be  mixed  properly  and  with 
very  little  labor. 

Where  the  spray  outfits  are  not  tqo 
far  away  one  man  can  do  the  mixing 
and  hauling  for  two  spray  outfits. 

Bordeaux  and  Poisons. 

We  are  not  very  orthodox  in  the 
strength  of  Bordeaux  we  use.  We 
start  in  with  two  or  three  pounds  of 
copper  sulphate  to  fifty  gallons  early 
and  reduce  to  one  pound  later.  We 
are  not  absolutely  sure  that  this  gives 
us  as  good  results  as  four  pounds  of 
sulphate,  but  we  think  it  does. 

Under  certain  weather  conditions, 
no  matter  how  carefully  it  is  made. 


WRITE  US  AT  ONCE. 


YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  FREE  AS 


FREE  TRIAL  OFFEE 

AT  HALF  PRICE 

charged  by  others,  on  our  FREE  TRIAL  FLAN,  on  the  most  i 
liberal  terms  and  payment  conditions  ever  heard  of  FOR  i 
1906,  we  offer  every  style  of  buggy,  carnage  and  other  rigs.  ) 

AT  OUR  EVANSVILLE,  IND.,  BUGGY 

FAf TORY  wc  are  bljildinK  higher  grade  buggies 
i mv  I vii  i than  you  can  buy  elsewhere,  prices  about 
one-half  what  others  charge;  I REE  TRIAL  and  pay- 
ment terms  much  more  liberal  than  any  othe.’  house. 
Special  shipping  arrangements  to  all  points  to  make 
freight  charges  very  low.  Enormous  stocks  on  hand 
to  ship  the  day  we  receive  your  order  so  you  can 
get  any  buggy  In  Just  a few  days  after  you  send  us 
your  order,  advantages  possessed  by  no  other  house. 
ON  A PfKTAI  fARnOR  in  a letter  to  us 

Ull  H riiOIML  Urt  n U simply  say, ‘‘Send  me  your 
Free  Buggy  Offers,”  and  you  will  receive  by  return 
mall,  postpaid,  our  latest  1 906  Special  Buggy  Catalogue, 
another  special  catalogue  of  Wagons,  everything  in  vehicles,  our  latest 
catalogue  of  harness,  saddles  and  saddlery.  Price  offerings  never  before 
heard  of  ;you  will  receive  all  our  latest  and  most  astonishingly  liberaloffcrs. 
OMR  PRFF  TRIAI  SPECIAL  PAYMENT  PLAN.  You  will 
uun  rntt  iniML.  such  a buggv  offer  as  was  never  before 
heard  of  and  you  will  also  receive  OUR  SIX  CHAIRS  FREE  OFFER. 
If  you  buy  a buggy  from  us  at  about  one-half  what  others  charge 
A PRESENT  THESE  SIX  HANDSOME,  BEAUTIFULLY 


FINISHED  HARDWOOD,  CANE  SEATED  CHAIRS. 


THESE  SIX  CHAIRS  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

ta!  card  or  in  a leuer  to  us.  iijuay,  simply  say,  "Bend  me  your 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


They  cost  you  nothing,  not  a penny;  this  will 
all  be  fully  explained  with  all  our  other  offers 
and  catalogues  when  you  write  to  us.  On  a postal  card  or  in  a letter  to  us,  TODAY,  simply  say,  "Send  me  your 
Free  Buggy  Offers,”  and  get  *11  we  will  send  you  " 

FREE  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  Address, 


Wooden  Veneer 
Tree  Protectors 

will  protect  your  trees  from  rabbits,  mice  and  borers; 
will  also  protect  the  trunks  from  sunscaid.  Can  be  left 
on  throughout  the  year,  and  will  last  for  years.  A cheap, 
effective  protection.  The  accompanying  cut  shows  the 
protector  as  applied  to  a tree.  This  is  the  protection 
recommended  by  most  of  the  horticultural  societies,  and 
millions  of  them  are  in  use.  We  are  headquarters  for 
them.  Write  us  for  prices. 

Berry  Boxes  STruit  Packages 

We  handle  all  kinds  of  packages,  and  received  the 
Gold  Medal  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  1904, 
for  our  exhibit.  During  the  winter  season  low  prices  are 
made  on  boxes.  Ask  us  about  this.  Don’t  wait  until  tho 
rush  is  on,  but  send  list  of  your  wants  early. 

St.  Louis’ Basket  &■  Box  Co. 

SECOND  AND  ARSENAL.  STREETS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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CARFF5 


LUSCIOUS 
NEW  FRUITS 

Money  making  varieties  for  every  fruit  grower.  They  are  free  from 
disease,  sturdy,  strong  growers.  Thousands  of  our  customers  are 
making  big  profits  buying  our  plants.  Everyone  true  to  name. 
No  disappointment.  Any  intelligent  planter  can  make 

$300  Profit  per  Acre 

I grow  millions  of  plants.  My  experience  covers  over 
14  years  of  practical  experience  raising  nursery  stock  of 
leadingvarietiesand  I speak  with  assurance.  Myhandsome 
new  Catalog  overflows  with  practical  information  valuable 
to  every  fruit  grower.  Send  for  it  before  you  buy.  It  tells  all 
about  my  high  grade  stock  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  farm 
and  garden  seeds:  and  general  nursery  stock.  Write  today. 
W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 


DOUBLE  THE  STRAWBERRY  CROP 

No  extra  expense  for  new  plants  or  fertilizer.  Full  story  in  catalog — lifetime  experi- 
ence of  largest  fruit-grower  in  America.  To  old  friends  and  new  wanting  Berries, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  etc.,  it’s  free.  J.  H.  HALE,  SO.  GLASTONBURY,  CONK. 


Bordeaux  will  injure  the  foliage.  The 
weaker  Bordeaux  is  the  less  liable  to 
cause  injury.  We  have  been  experi- 
menting for  several  years  to  determine 
whether  a weaker  Bordeaux  will  not 
do  as  well  as  the  4 — 4 — 50  formula. 
Another  year  we  hope  to  have  positive 
results  to  report. 

We  used  both  paris  green  and  arse- 
nate of  lead — two  ounces  of  paris 
green  and  one  to  two  pounds  of  lead 
paste,  to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  We 
used  some  home-made  lead,  which  we 
like  rather  better  than  the  paste.  A 
less  quantity  can  be  used.  It 
stays  in  suspension  better,  prob- 
ably sticks  a little  better  and 
parene  is  all  right. 

The  same  quantity  of  poison  is  about 
three  times  as  e>  pensive  in  even  the 
home-made  lead  ~s  in  paris  green,  but 
we  th:  ik  that  it  will  pay  to  use  more 
lead  a-  d ess  bluestone. 

W.  S.  PERRINE. 

^ ^ 

Cranberries  have  been  unusually 
high  this  season.  The  fruit  has  re- 
tailed ,t  20  cents  per  quart — just 
twice  ‘he  usual  price 
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UARANTEED 


Shade  Trees,  Fruit 
Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small 
— Fruits,  Plants,  Roses  and  500 
other  varieties  of  fruit  and  plant 
stock  to  select  from.  Direct  from  the 
nursery  Our  80-page  catalog  will 
interest  you.  If  you  want  to  deal 
direct  with  a large  nursery  write  for 
it  today,  Wc  box  and  ship  in  best 
poss'ble  shape.  If  your  order  isn’t 
right  we  make  it  right.  No  agents. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction  on  every 
sale.  This  is  the  only  satisfactory 
way  to  buy  and  ur  book  will  show  ' 
you  the  best  line  to  select  from. 
Taylor  Nursery  Go. 

Box  10 

Windsor,  ho.  stock 


Nursery\ 


Never  Root 

Tamer  A Ear  Marker 

stops  rooting,  all  sizes,  hogs  grow 
and  fatten  quicker,  marks  all  stock, 
marks  registry  number,  valuable  rec- 
ipes, all  for  $1,  postpaid;  hog  holder 
75c,  both  $1.25;  grass  seeder  $1.25, 
all  three  $2.26  by  ex.  Puncher  $5. 
W.  I.  Short  Mfg.  Co.  bo: I55 Quincy,  111 


Hog 

m 

^JU  A 


Tie 

the  IIW3C  3 f an  Perfection 

holdfast  tie.  Made  of  polished  metal.  Can't 
wear  out.  Stood  the  test  of  10  years.  500,000  sold. 
Nothing  else  as  good.  Agents  wanted.  Sample 

10c.  Dm  Molne«  Novelty  Co.,  414W.  4th  8t.,  lies  Moines,  Iowa. 
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Spraying  Demonstration  in  Orchard 


It  is  said  that  Missourians  “have  to 
be  shown,”  but  evidently  some  other 
persons  are  constituted  the  same  way, 
for  in  December  a field  meeting  of 
fruit-growers  of  Pennsylvania  was 
held  in  the  orchard  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Funk 
Boyertown,  Pa.  Dr.  Funk  is  state 
pomologist  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  a 
graduate  physician,  but  now  makes  a 
specialty  of  growing  fine  fruit. 

The  meeting  was  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  visitors  how  to 
make  and  apply  the  lime-salt-sulphur 
mixture  for  San  Jose  scale.  This  pest 
is  very  prevalent  in  parts  of  the  Key- 
stone state,  and  notwithstanding  much 
has  been  published  on  the  subject,  it 
was  thought  best  to  hold  this  field 
meeting  and  have  an  actual  demon- 
stration of  how  the  mixture  should  be 
made  and  applied. 

The  day  was  ideal — one  of  those 
bright,  sunshiny  days,  just  cool 
enough  to  be  pleasant.  The  fruit- 
growers and  farmers  took  advantage 
of  it,  and  by  10  a.  m.  the  doctor’s 


elevated  platform  3 % feet  high  by  5 % 
feet  wide,  on  which  are  four  cooking 
tanks,  where  all  the  materials  are 
cooked  by  steam  furnished  by  a 10- 
horse  boiler,  which  is  situated  in  the 
rear  of  the  last  platform.  From  this 
boiler  a one-inch  pipe  is  carried  along 
the  roof  over  the  tanks,  and  at  each 
tank  a half-inch  pipe  extends  out  and 
down  into  the  tank.  This  extension 
has  a T and  two  five-inch  perforated 
nipples  for  distribution  of  steam  and 
at  the  same  time  agitate  the  mixture 
and  saves  stirring.  It  is  further  sup- 
plied with  two  swinging  joints.  This 
permits  the  folding  up  of  pipe  and 
holding  it  out  of  the  way  when  not 
in  use.  There  is  also  a track  above 
and  in  front  of  cooking  tanks  on 
which  a clutch  pulley  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  barrel  in  which  the  sul- 
phur is  made  to  a paste  is  carried  for- 
ward to  any  one  of  the  tanks  and 
poured  in;  also  a large  vat  at  left  end 
and  above  the  tanks;  this  is  always 
full  of  boiling  water.  The  beauty  of 


GROUP  OP  FRUIT-GROWERS  WHO  ATTENDED  THE  MEETING  AT  DR.  FUNK’S 

ORCHARD. 

Those  in  the  picture,  reading  from  left  to  right,  are:  Hack  Row — A.  M.  Brown,  D 
M.  Wertz,  Enos  B.  Engle,  John  Fred,  D.  M.  Ellis,  A.  F.  Saylor,  John  Schaffer,  H.  G. 
McGowan.  Next  Row — Dr.  J.  H.  Funk  (the  one  with  cap  on,  with  cross-mark  above), 
J.  G.  Shealer,  A.  F.  Kimmel,  E.  S.  Reinhard,  H.  B.  Richards,  Samuel  Reinhard,  Gabriel 
Hiester,  J.  C.  Saylor.  Front  Row — -Misses  Kathleen  Funk  and  Ena  Beryl  Mayer,  Dr. 
Funk’s  granddaughters. 


tine  orchards  were  thronged  with  rep- 
resentative horticulturists  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, New  Jersey  and  New  York.  The 
unanimous  verdict  of  those  who  saw 
the  demonstration  is  that  Dr.  Funk 
has  the  most  complete  plant  and  the 
best  methods  of  exterminating  the 
San  Jose  scale  and  other  insects  and 
fungous  diseases  of  fruit  trees  yet  dis- 
covered and  put  to  practical  use  in 
this  country.  As  one  of  those  present 
remarked,  “He  is  the  Luther  Bur- 
bank of  the  East,  and  a wizard  in 
the  science  of  horticulture.” 

Such  a thing  as  an  off  year  is  un- 
known at  the  Paragon  Fruit  Farm, 
whether  in  peaches,  pears,  apples  or 
other  fruits.  They  come  into  bearing 
at  a very  early  age,  with  an  annual 
increase  in  quantity,  and  of  highest 
quality.  The  trees  are  unusually 
healthy,  one  peach  orchard  planted  in 
the  spring  of  1902  is  a model  of 
beauty,  the  trees  having  an  average 
top  diameter  of  fifteen  feet,  and  have 
produced  at  three  and  a half  years 
two  crops  aggregating  four  baskets 
(16  quarts)  per  tree,  with  an  average 
of  $1.25  per  basket. 

An  apple  orchard  planted  in  1896 
is  remarkable  for  growth  and  pro- 
ductiveness. These  trees  have  made 
an  annual  increase  of  one  inch  stem 
diameter,  with  proportionate  tops,  and 
are  bearing  from  five  to  ten  bushels 
of  choicest  fruit  per  tree,  which  the 
doctor  is  at  present  selling  at  $4.00  to 
$6.00  per  barrel. 

In  these  orchards  spraying  is  done 
three  and  sometimes  four  times  per 
year,  the  first  being  with  lime,  sul- 
phur and  salt  while  trees  are  dor- 
mant; the  later  sprays  are  Bordeaux 
mixture  with  an  arsenite. 

Tlio  Mixing  Plant. 

The  spray  plant  consists  of  a com- 
modious building  put  up  for  the  pur- 
pose on  a side  hill,  with  a driveway  at 
lower  side,  where  a wagon  with  spray- 
ing tank  is  filled.  Over  this  drive- 
way is  a large  platform  8%  by  20  feet, 
where  materials  are  kept  and  scales 
for  weighing.  Next  to  the  drive  is  an 
elevated  platform  7 % feet  high  and 
6%  feet  wide,  on  which  are  twro  large 
mixing  tanks;  back  of  this  is  another 


this  plant  is  everything  is  done  by 
gravity  from  the  time  water  leaves 
the  well  until  it  goes  as  a spray  on 
the  trees,  and  never  touches  a bucket, 
therefore  doing  away  with  all  slop. 

Promptly  at  10  o’clock  the  doctor 
commenced  the  demonstration,  weigh- 
ing out  44  pounds  of  good  fresh  stone 
lime,  34  pounds  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
(not  flour  of  sulphur).  This  is  rubbed 
through  a sieve  made  of  wire  cloth  to 
break  up  the  lumps.  Then  he 
weighed  15  pounds  of  salt. 

The  water  being  boiling,  the  sul- 
phur was  put  into  a barrel  connected 
with  the  clutch  pulley,  and  boiling 
water  being  added  while  being  mixed 
to  first  a smooth  paste,  then  to  a thin 
slop.  The  lime  was  now  dropped  into 
one  of  the  mixing  tanks  containing 
about  13  gallons  of  boiling  water.  This 
immediately  commenced  slaking  with 
great  noise  and  intense  heat.  The 
sulphur  was  now  run  forward  and 
dumped  into  the  seething  mass,  and 
sixty  pounds  pressure  of  steam  turned 
on.  As  this  was  cooking  the  doctor 
gave  explanation,  every  few  minutes 
showing  the  changes  of  color  and  ex- 
plaining the  chemical  action  taking 
place,  urging  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing the  proper  combination,  the  fail- 
ure of  which  is  the  cause  of  such  un- 
satisfactory results.  After  a continu- 
ous boil  for  forty  minutes  the  beauti- 
ful olive  green  tint  was  shown,  with 
the  rich  odor  of  an  antiquated  egg. 
This  was  then  diluted  by  running  boil- 
ing water  in  until  cooking  tub  was 
full,  when,  by  opening  a gate  valve  in 
bottom  of  tank,  the  liquid  was  run 
through  a l»4-inch  pipe  through  a 
sieve  into  the  large  graduated  mixing 
tank  on  lower  platform.  It  was  then 
further  reduced  by  cold  water  from 
hydrant  (from  an  underground  cistern 
on  higher  ground)  until  tank  showed 
100  gallons.  It  was  then  run  through 
another  gate  valve  and  lVfc-inch  pipe 
through  a sieve  (26  mesh  per  inch) 
into  the  spray  tank  on  wagon,  and 
team  started  for  the  trees. 

The  sprayer  used  was  a Niagara 
gas  sprayer  of  latest  pattern.  This 
was  equipped  with  two  lines  of  hose 
each  50  feet  long;  two  extension  poles, 
one  having  six  nozzles  and  one  with 


OHNSTON 


ORCHARD 

DISK 


HARROW 


For  Farm  and  Fruit  Farm 

The  advantage  of  buying  a harrow  that  will  work 
equally  well  in  field  or  orchard,  should  be  apparent  to 
every  man  who  combines  these  industries.  The  Johns- 
ton Orchard  Disk  Harrow  is  adjustable  for  farm  use,  the 
gangs  being  interchangeable  and  reversible,  and  will 
cultivate  orchard  or  vineyard  without  use  of  plow.  This 
harrow  is  a splendid  worker  on  side  hill  land,  while  in 
orchard  cultivation  there  is  no  danger  of  horses  interfer- 
ing with  fruit  or  branches.  Works  close  to  tree  trunks 
without  injuring  roots.  Soil  is  turned  either  way  desired. 
Cuts  shallow  or  deep.  Orchardists  should  send  for  our  booklet 
on  this  Orchard  Harrow  and  also  our  general  catalogue  show- 
ing the  Johnston  line  of  “not  in  the  trust’’  farm  tools.  Write 
for  them  to-day. 


The  Johnston  Harvester  Co. 


Box  1020 


Batavia,  N.  Y. 


HOW 


You  Get  This  New 
TONGUELESS  Disc  Harrow 
on  Thirty  Days’  Trial 


FREE 


It  s this  way— 

An  entirely  new  feature  is  embodied  in 
the  construction  of  this  Harrow. 

The  Forward  Truck, without  any  Tongue, 
positively  relieves  the  horses  of  all  Neck 
Weight  and  Side  Draft,  and  allows  them 
free,  easy  movement.  They  have  just  an 
even,  steady  pull. 

Why  should  a team,  that  is  already  hav- 
ing a hard  time  to  work  and  travel  on  rough, 
uneven  ground,  be  hampered  and  annoyed 
by  the  Threshing  of  a Tongue,  and  by  the 
weight  of  a Harrow  Frame? 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  it. 

To  give  you  a chance  to  examine  this 
Harrow  for  yourself,  and  to  prove  to  you 
that  it  is  exactly  as  represented,  and  that  it 
will  produce  the  results  claimed  for  it,  we  will 
send  any  size  you  select,  on  a 30  Days'  Ap- 
proval Test,  all  Freight  Charges  Prepaid. 

If  you  find  the  Harrow  to  be  exactly  as 
represented,  and  to  work  as  we  claim  it  will, 
you  pay  fur  it:  Cash  or  easy  terms  as  you 
prefer.  If  not,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

See  What  Mr.  Weaver  says: 
y Dexter  Mo.,  Oet.  26,  1905. 

American  Harrow  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  Wo  are  pleased  to  write  you  that  the  No. 
1418  Tongueless  Disc  has  been  received  and  thoroughly 
tested,  and  found  not  wanting  anywhere. 

We  have  at  last  a long  felt  want  supplied— a Tongue- 
less  Disc.  We  have  concluded  that  the  draft  of  this 
harrow  is  one-fourth  less;  three  horses  will  draw  this 
harrow  with  as  much  ease  as  four  horses  will  any  tongue 
disc  made.  We  have  often  wondered  why  a tongueless 
disc  was  so  long  in  getting  made.  We  are  surely  pleased, 
and  trust  you  will  never  make  anything  hut  T«->neueles* 
Discs. — Yours  respectfully,  L.  F.  WEAVER. 


This  Harrow  is  built  on  right  principles 
—No  Side  Draft. 

—No  Neck  Weight 

—No  crowding  of  team  in  short  turns 

—Just  even,  steady  pull. 

—Front  Truck  carries  weight  of  Frame, 
and  controls  movements  of  Harrow. 

— Ball  bearings  take  the  end  ihrust 
— Double  levers  make  handling  easy. 

All  our  output  goes  direct  to  the  farmers 
on  the  30  Days’  Approval  Test  Plan,  with 
time  to  pay  if  you  wish. 

The  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  is 
protected  by  exclusive  patents  and  manu- 
factured and  sold  only  by  us.  Write  today 
for  booklet  giving  full  description  and  prices 
that  will  please  you. 

Say  when  you  want  to  use  the  harrow,  so 
we  can  take  care  of  you  j 
right. 

Orders  for  Spring  de- 
livery are  already  com-  Sizes 

ing  from  every  State 
in  the  Union.  I Purpose* 


AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY 

5827  Hastnigs  St..  Detroit.  Mich. 


THE  OLDS  SPRAYING  OUTFIT 

consists  o£  a pump,  engine  and  tank,  all  compactly  mounted  and  comparatively 
light  in  weight.  Capacity  12  nozzles  per  hour,  throwing  a searching,  fine 
spray  almost  like  a fog,  which  adheres  to  both  sides  of  the  leaves. 

Send  to  us  for  interesting  information  about  it.  Also  catalog  of  our 
engines  2 to  1200  h.  p. 

Also  enclose  4c  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  and  get  Rosa  Bonheur’s  “Horse  Fair/*  16x22,  colored — free. 

Olds  Gasoline  Engine  Works  WChestnut  Street,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


QE|y||NG  Power  Spray  Outfit. 

A light,  simple,  practical  gasoline  engine  outfit  that  sells  at  a reasonable 
price.  Experienced  fruit  growers  pronounce  it  by  all  odds  the  best  power 
sprayer  made.  Entirely  self-contained,  ready  for  attaching  hose,  and 
easily  mounted  on  wagon  bed  or  tank  wagon.  Just  the  thing  for  the  large 
ojerations  of  farmer,  orchardist  or  park  superintendent. 

Send  For  Free  Catalogue 

of  all  sprayers.  Barret , Bucket,  Knapsack,  Hand,  Field, 

Etc.  Our  line  of  sprayers  is  known  everywhere  for  their  efficiency 
and  nice  adaptability  to  all  uses.  Be  sure  to  investigate  before  you  buy. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY,  175  DEPOT  ST..  SALEM,  O. 


A Deming  outfit  solves  your 
spraying  problems. 


Heiiion  & Hnbbell,  Western  Agents, 
Chicago.  Illinois. 


Sprague  Canning  Machinery 

43  River  Street  Company  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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SPRAYER 
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EITHER 

Gasoline  Engine  Driven 

By  Two-Horse  Power,  or 

Automatic  Traction  Power 

Furnished  by  Rear  Wheels  of  Wagon 

This  is  the  greatest  sprayer  now  in  use. 
No  hand  labor  is  required.  Automatic 
brushes  to  clean  suction  strainers.  Pro- 
duces a fine,  misty,  penetrating  vapor. 
It  uses  the  liquid  with  such  economy  that 
one  gallon  does  the  work  of  two.  It  will 
supply  eight  nozzles.  It  pays  for  itself 
in  saving  labor,  and  your  spraying  is 
done  just  at  the  right  time.  Drop  us  a 
card  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  it. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOHN  DEERE 

PLOW  COMPANY 

DENVER,  COCO.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


BARREL  SPRAYER  “FREE" 

Wiite  today  to  find  out 
how  to  secure  a HURST 
“ FITZ- ALL  ” SPRAY- 
ER FREE;  fits  all  sizes 
barrels  and  tanks.  Sprays 
all  solutions,  has  bronze 
valves,  brass  cylinder  and 
plunger,  strainer  cleaner 
and  three  agitators.  More 
economical,  and  eas- 
ier to  operare  than 
any  other  sprayer  on 
the  marker. 

GUARANTEED 
FOR 

5 YEARS. 

Special  of- 
fer to  fiist 
buyer  i n 
each  local- 
ity to  introduce.  Full  information  furnished. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO., 

I4<>5  >orth  SI.  CANTON,  OHIO. 

We  make  Sprayers  to  spray  “everything” — 
($2.00  to  $ioo.oo.)  Sent  on  ten  days’  trial.  i 
( Sold  at  wholesale  prices  whey  e no  agent  ) 1 


Farmers  end  Fruit-growers  everywhere  are 
greatly  pleased  with  the  Spramotor. 

With  It  they  have  doubled  the  yield  from 
their  orchards,  banished  wild  mustard  from  their 
fields,  made  potato  growing  very  profitable,  kept 
their  barns  and  buildings  neatly  painted- — all  with 
a minimum  of  labor. 

86-page  treatise  R.  free!  Agents  wanted. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO., 

BUFFALO,  N.Y.  LONDON,  ONT. 


[The  “Kant-Klog”  Sprayer 

S°T!i®t1  Gets  twice  the  results  with  same  labor 

an^flukLAll  inzes.  Flat  or  round  spray  from  same  nozzle. 
•Hi »For  trees,  vines,  vegetables,  whitewashing, 
■disinfecting,  wagons,  fire,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents 
Wanted. 

_ ^ Circular  free. 

| Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.,  17  East  Ate.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 
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Army  Auction  Bargains 

Revolvers  . $0.50  up  Offirei-9’  Swords  (new)  . $1.50 


: Holsters.  .10 
Haversacks  . .10  “ 

Knapsacks  .50  “ 
Carbines  .80  “ 
Muskets  1.65  “ 
Saddles  . . 1.90  “ 

Saddle  Bags(pr.) .75  “ 
Bridles  . . .65  “ 

Navy  Hats 10  “ 

Army  Campaign  Hats 
Legging  ' 


Side-aim  Swords 

Bayonets io 

Carbine  Boot 75 

Cross  Rifles  (dozen)  . . 1.00 
“ Saliers  “ . . . 1.00 

Screw  Drivers  “ . . . 1. 00 

Linen  Collars  “ . . . .30 

Brass  Letters  “ . 

Bine  Mannel  Shirts 
Gunners’  Hammers 
Army  Spades 


four  nozzles.  This  machine  is  run 
by  carbon  dioxide  gas.  The  gas  was 
turned  on  and  in  thirty  seconds  the 
doctor  had  a pressure  of  110  pounds. 
This  was  maintained,  throwing  the 
material  witli  a hiss  through  the  trees 
in  a perfect  mist  and  with  such  rapid- 
ity that  the  tank  can  be  emptied  in 
twenty-five  minutes.  The  nozzles 
used  were  the  fine  Vermorel. 

This  was  done  to  show  power  and 
rapidity  of  spraying  large  trees.  For 
general  spraying  the  doctor  uses  two, 
sometimes  four,  nozzles  on  each  pole, 
stopping  at  each  tree  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly sprayed.  With  two  nozzles  only 
on  each  pole  and  with  high  pressure, 
the  materia]  will  cover  many  more 
trees,  as  there  is  less  was^e  of  the 
material.  The  reason  of  long  hose  is 
for  convenience  of  getting  around 
trees  and  permitting  the  team  to  keep 
at  a distance,  so  that  the  horses  and 
driver  will  not  be  in  reach  of  the 
material,  which  is  very  unpleasant. 

Doesn’t  Fear  San  Jose  Scale. 

On  being  asked  as  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  scale,  the  doctor  replied 
that  he  no  longer  feared  it,  although 
it  is  the  worst  foe  the  fruit-grower 
has  to  fight.  He  took  the  visitors  to 
trees  that  three  years  ago  were  con- 
demned by  scientific  men  as  beyond 


Funk  has  robbed  it  of  all  its  terrors. 
Thanking  the  doctor  for  what  he  has 
done  in  the  interests  of  science  and 
practical  fruit  raising,  they  left  for 
their  homes,  feeling  amply  repaid  In 
pleasure  and  profit. 

iip 

When  ami  IIovv  to  Spray  Apple  Trees. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  R.  A. 
Simpson,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  read  a pa- 
per on  the  subject  of  “Spraying.”  Mr. 
Simpson  is  one  of  the  most  thorough 
sprayers  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
his  advice  is  worth  considering.  He 
advocated  high  pressure  on  the  pump 
and  wide  tires  on  the  wheels  of  the 
wagon  carrying  the  spray  outfit, 
whether  the  pumping  is  done  by  hand 
or  by  gasoline  engine.  Four  inches 
up  to  eight  were  recommended  for 
width  of  tire.  My  advice,  he  said,  for 
the  coming  season  is  spray  with  at 
least  150  to  17  5 pounds  pressure  at 
least  four  times,  if  your  crop  shows 
up  favorably  after  the  first  two  spray- 
ings. Use  the  4-4-40  formula,  ex- 
cept on  cloudy  and  rainy  days,  at 
which  time  use  double  the  quantity 
of  lime.  The  sulphate  in  the  last  two 
sprayings  may  be  reduced  to  three 


FIELD  DEMONSTRATION,  ORCHARD  OF  DR.  J.  H.  FUNK,  BOYERTOVVN,  PA. 
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recovery,  but  being  trees  of  great 
merit,  he  determined  to  save  them  if 
possible.  Being  a chemist  and  know- 
ing the  value  of  carefully  compound- 
ing ingredients,  he  prepared  his  mix- 
ture on  scientific  principles,  and  ap- 
plied thoroughly,  and  although  these 
trees  were  completely  covered  with 
the  insects,  with  bark  red,  cambium 
red  and  even  the  wood  was  red  to  the 
depth  of  one-third  of  an  inch  with 
terminals  dying,  the  fruit  the  previous 
year  being  entirely  unsalable,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  as  the  season  ad- 
vanced of  seeing  these  trees  send  out 
new  growth,  with  foliage  assuming 
again  its  rich  green  tint,  the  red  en- 
tirely disappearing,  the  cambium 
again  restored  to  normal  conditions 
and  enabled  to  perform  its  function. 

The  trees  brought  to  perfection  a 
fine  crop  of  choice  fruit,  free  from 
blemish,  and  made  a new  growth  of 
from  12  inches  to  2 feet,  and  on  close 
inspection  in  the  fall  we  were  un- 
able to  find  a living  louse. 

The  doctor  was  asked  whether  a 
grower  can  keep  his  orchard  free 
from  scale,  and  he  said  one  cannot 
in  that  locality.  As  long  as  birds  fly 
and  the  wind  blows,  the  orchard  will 
be  reinfested;  but  one  can  keep  the 
scale  under  such  perfect  control  that 
he  can,  using  other  judicious  orchard 
treatments,  raise  maximum  crops  of 
fancy  fruit,  and  do  it  with  lime,  sul- 
phur and  salt,  which  the  doctor  con- 
siders the  sovereign  remedy.  One  can 
use  it  without  fear  of  injury  as  long 
as  the  trees  are  dormant.  It  is  the 
best  fungicide  we  have  yet  found.  It 
is  a specific  for  the  peach  leaf  curl, 
destroys  the  eggs  of  the  tent  cater- 
pillar, the  green  aphis,  the  bud  moth 
and  other  insects  and  fungi.  It  is 
cheap,  and  when  one  is  equipped  for 
its  preparation  is  not  troublesome  or 
disagreeable.  With  Dr.  Funk’s  plant 
he  can  prepare  800  gallons  per  hour, 
if  necessary,  and  do  it  easily  with  one 
man. 

At  3 p.  m.  the  demonstration  ceased 
and  the  spectators  took  their  depar- 
ture, highly  pleased  and  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  successful  fruit 
raising  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
spraying,  and  that  the  method  of  Dr. 


pounds.  Spray  at  the  following  times 
for  the  winter  sorts; 

1.  Just  before  the  blossoms  open. 

2.  Immediately  after  the  petals 
have  fallen. 

3.  Just  as  soon  as  you  get  through 
with  the  second  spraying. 

4.  About  the  last  of  July  or  the 
first  of  August.  If  you  spray  five 
times  I would  change  the  date  of  the 
fourth  spraying  to  July  20,  and  spray 
the  last  time  about  August  5. 

W.  S.  Perrine:  “We  have  thought 

in  the  past  that  the  ideal  time  to 
spray  before  the  bloom  was  as  late  as 
possible  and  yet  get  through  before 
the  bloom — when  the  buds  were  in 
the  sprangle  form.  We  find,  some 
years  at  least,  that  they  should  be 
sprayed  earlier  than  this,  if  only  one 
spraying  is  given  before  the  bloom. 
We  are  quite  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  it  will  pay  to  spray  twice  be- 
fore the  bloom.  The  first  spray  after 
the  bloom  is  the  important  one,  if 
done  early.  To  wait  five  or  ten  days 
after  the  bloom  has  dropped  will 
usually  prove  fatal  to  the  crop  if  the 
weather  is  wet.  We  should  begin 
as  soon  as  the  petals  begin  to  fall. 
The  fourth  and  later  sprayings  are 
comparatively  unimportant,  and  the 
time  of  their  application  may  be  va- 
ried according  to  weather  and  crop 
prospects.  Varieties  like  the  Grimes 
and  Jonathan  that  are  especially  sus- 
ceptible to  late  insect  injuries,  should 
be  sprayed  at  least  twice  late  in  the 
season,  especially  if  the  crop  is  good.” 


A low  wagon 
at  a low  price. 
Handy  for 
Hie  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  any- 
wherea  horse 
can  travel. 

Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 

Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag- 
gered spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 

For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  6 H Quincy.  III. 


A FARM!  RS 
HANDY  WAGON 

WOOD  OR  STEEL  WHEELS 

is  the  handiest  thing  on  the  farm,  be- 
cause it  is  the  one  wagon  for  every 
farm  purpose;  because  it  does  work 
no  other  sort  of  a wagon  is  suitable 
for;  makes  work  lighter  for  horse 
and  man;  loads  and  unloads  easier 
than  the  high-wheel  wagon;  runs 
lighter  over  any  kind  of  ground; 
wearslonger  andsells  at  a reasonable 
price.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 
48  page  catalog  tells  the  whole  wagon 
story.  Send  direct  to  us  for  a copy — 
you'll  be  interested  in  the  story. 
FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Branches:  Kansas  City  and  Des  yioihes. 

Also  makers  of  Farmer*  Handy  Hay  and  Stock  Rack* 
and  Handy  All  Steel  Frame  Silos.  Catalogs  free 


MADE  IN  SAGINAW 


40  Kinds  Tall 
2 7 Kinds  Dwarf 
NASTURTIUM 

SEEDS 


We  mail  this 
fine  collection 
FREE  With 


Kinds  of 
Old  Fashioned 

Flower  SEEDS 

imported  from  Germany : 

Pluinosa,  Celosia,  Cam- 
panula, Calandulia,  B\  - 
ronopsis,  Araibis,  Lily  of 
t he  Valley.  Alyssum,  Job’s 
Tears.  Cineraria,  Colum- 
bine, Four  o’Clock.  Hibis- 
cus, Gilla,  Sweet  William, 
Anemone,  Solannm.  ste- 
via.  Bird  of  Paradise, 
Seaum,  Silean.Blue  Bells 
of  Scotland,  Sin ilax, Tiger 
Pink,  Browallia,  Stocks, 
Margaret,  Cyanus,  Cow- 
slip, Coreopsis,  Clematis* 
Cypress  Vice,  Mourning 
Clonk,  Zinnia,  Verbina, 
Violet. 

All  the  above  sent 
you  if  you  will  send  10 
cents  in  silver  or 
stamps  to  pay  the  cost 
of  postage  and  pack- 
ing. 

GLENDALE  NURSERY, 
Depl.  Everett,  Mass. 


PROTECT  TREES 

Worth  planting,  worth 
saving.  Add  14c  to  the 
cost  of  your  young  trees 
and  prevent  sun  scalding 
and  blistering  and  keep 
off  rabbits,  mice  and  all 
kinds  of  tree  gnawers, 
with  the 

Hawkeye 

Tree  Protector 

An  elm  veneer,  easily  put  on  and 
big  enough  to  protect  as  long  as 
protection  is  needed. 

PRICES: 

100  Wrappers $0  75 

1,000  Wrappers  5.00 

For  circulars  giving  full  particulars, 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO„ 
Box  111,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


GOLD  MEDAL 

Awarded  us  at  St.  Louis  Exposition  for 
Small  Fruits.  Principal  feature  was 

Cumberland 

Raspberry 

Best  of  all  Raspberries,  for  size,  color  and 
profit.  Send  for  catalogue  of  all  kinds  of 
Small  Fruits. 

HOLSINGER  BROTHERS 

ROSEDALE,  KANSAS 
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The  Missouri  State  Horticultural 
Society. 

Missouri  has  more  apple  trees  plant- 
ed than  any  other  state  in  the  Union, 
and  fruits  of  all  other  kinds  are  also 
largely  grown.  in  few  states,  if  in 
any,  are  more  people  interested  in 
horticulture  than  are  found  in  Mis- 
souri. 

This  being  so,  one  would  naturally 
expect  that  the  Missouri  Horticultural 
Society  would  have  the  largest  mem- 
bership of  any  similar  society  in  the 
country — but  it  has  not.  At  the  re- 
cent meeting,  at  Kansas  City,  with  low 
rates  on  all  railroads  in  the  state,  and 
with  speakers  of  note  on  the  program, 
the  attendance  was  not  what  it 
should  have  been.  When  the  roll  was 
called  for  election  of  officers,  it  was 
found  that  only  about  100  persons,  in- 
cluding life  members  and  annual 
members,  were  entitled  to  vote,  and 
of  this  number  only  sixty-eight  were 
present.  Besides  these,  there  were 
present  a few  other  persons  who  had 
not  been  members  long  enough  to  be 
entitled  to  vote.  And  yet  the  meeting 
at  Kansas  City  was  one  of  the  best- 
attended  for  some  time. 

What  is  the  matter?  Why  is  not 
more  interest  taken  in  the  meetings 
of  this  society?  The  Fruit-Grower 
believes  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  condi- 
tion, and  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  remedy  them. 

We  would  suggest  that  one  thing  in 
.onnection  with  the  society  which 
needs  remedying  is  the  manner  in 
which  its  affairs  have  been  conducted. 
The  membership  generally  has  had 
little  voice  in  the  conduct  of  the  soci- 
ety’s business,  the  executive  commit- 
tee and  a few  other  persons  having 
had  charge  of  all  matters  that  came 
up. 

Now,  we  realize  that  in  organiza- 
tions of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  that 
an  executive  committee  attend  to 
many  of  the  details  of  the  work  of 
the  society,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  in 
the  Missouri  Horticultural  Society  this 
has  been  carried  to  an  extreme. 

The  executive  committee  is  com- 
posed of  five  members;  these  five 
men,  with  a few  other  favored  ones, 
have  run  the  society  just  as  they 
please.  Granting  that  these  men  may 
be  ever  so  wise  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  does  it  not  seem  that  the  mem- 
bership generally  ought  to  have  more 
voice  in  the  society's  affairs?  And  if 
these  few  men  are  to  have  absolute 
charge  of  the  organization,  is  it  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  other  fruit- 
growers will  be  regular  in  their  at- 
tendance upon  the  meetings,  or  very 
faithful  In  renewing  their  member- 
ships? 

The  Fruit-Grower  believes  that  just 
here  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  small 
membership  of  the  society:  Persons 

outside  the  small  circle  referred  to 
have  had  little  voice  in  the  society’s 
affairs. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  claimed  that 
they  do  have  a voice — but,  practically, 
it  is  a very  minor  part.  Everyone 
who  has  attended  many  meetings  of 
the  society  must  have  been  impressed 
with  this  fact. 

For  instance:  The  constitution  of 

the  society  provides  the  dates  of  the 
annual  and  semi-annual  meetings  of 
the  society — but  a provision  has  been 


added  giving  the  executive  commit- 
tee power  to  change  this. 

The  meetings  of  the  society  are 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
and  the  executive  committee  always 
selects  the  place. 

Four  of  the  society’s  officers  are 
ineligible  for  more  than  one  re-elec- 
tion, so  that  a change  must  occur 
every  two  years,  but  practically  it  has 
occurred  that  this  committee,  with  a 
few  others  who  are  within  the  inner 
circle,  have  dictated  their  own  suc- 
cessors for  a number  of  years,  and  in 
only  one  or  two  instances  have  these 
plans  been  disarranged. 

It  has  actually  come  to  pass  that 
any  man  or  any  measure  which  does 
not  meet  with  their  approval  is  given 
little  consideration. 

A case  in  point:  At  the  Spring- 

field  meeting  three  years  ago  a reso- 
lution was  introduced  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee  to  wait  upon 
the  approaching  legislature  to  ask 
that  the  law  referring  to  the  fruit  ex- 
periment station  at  Mountain  Grove 
be  amended  to  provide  that  only  ac- 
tual fruit-growers  should  be  eligible 
as  trustees. 

This  experiment  station  is  devoted 
to  a study  of  fruits  and  their  enemies, 
and  the  resolution  was  not  out  of 
place — in  fact,  it  was  introduced  at 
the  request  of  and  by  a committee 
from  the  Ozark  Fruit-Growers’  As- 
sociation, which  had  previously 
adopted  a similar  resolution. 

For  some  reason  this  resolution  was 
opposed  by  certain  gentlemen,  among 
them  at  least  one  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  The  society, 
however,  passed  the  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  the 
committee. 

Was  it  ever  appointed?  Nay,  ver- 
ily. Why?  We  do  not  know.  The 
legislature  met  and  adjourned  with- 
out the  matter  being  brought  to  its 
attention. 

Two  years  later,  at  the  Neosho 
meeting,  Col.  T.  C.  Love,  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Ozark  Fruit-Growers’  As- 
sociation, again  brought  up  the  mat- 
ter, calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  committee  to  await  upon  the  leg- 
islature was  not  appointed.  As  an- 
other legislature  was  to  meet  the  fol- 
lowing month  he  asked  that  the  reso- 
lution be  carried  out  and  the  commit- 
tee appointed,  and  to  be  sure  that 
the  resolution  was  binding,  he  intro- 
duced it  again,  and  it  passed,  with  but 
one  dissenting  vote. 

Was  the  committee  then  appointed? 
Not  a bit  of  it.  After  the  society  had 
twice  passed  the  resolution  it  was  ig- 
nored, and  those  who  were  opposed 
to  the  same,  having  failed  to  prevent 
its  passage,  killed  it  in  a way  equally 
effective. 

Here  is  at  least  one  case  where  the- 
executive  committee,  or  some  mem- 
bers of  it,  overruled  the  will  of  the 
society,  as  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution  which  still  stands  upon  the 
books  of  the  society. 

Is  such  action  as  this  likely  to  in- 
crease the  membership  of  the  organi- 
zation? If  the  members  are  to  have 
little  to  say  in  matters  of  this  kind 
can  they  be  expected  to  attend  the 
meetings,  or  even  to  pay  their  an- 
nual dues?  We  submit  that  they  will 
not  do  it — and  who  can  blame  them? 

The  executive  committee  has 
been  given,  or  has  assumed,  entirely 
too  much  power,  and  it  Is  not  for  the 


good  of  the  organization  that  this 
shall  continue. 

One  may  ask  how  members  of  the 
executive  committee,  with  a few  other 
members,  can  dictate  their  success- 
ors. 

Let  us  see:  The  committee  fixes 

the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  time. 
It  also  arranges  the  program, 

and  it  has  occurred  that  some  per- 
sons who  have  helped  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  the  committee  are  on  the 
program  at  almost  every  meet- 

ing. It  also  has  occurred  that  some 
of  the  members  of  the  society  who 
have  places  on  the  program  have  at 
least  a portion  of  their  expenses  paid 
out  of  the  society’s  funds. 

Now,  o^e  can  understand  how  the 
executive  committee,  with  power  to 
decide  the  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ings, as  well  as  power  to  insure,  to  a 
a certain  extent,  that  members  who 
shall  act  with  them  shall  be  present, 
has  a power,  which  is  very  dangerous, 
to  say  the  least. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  the  meetings 
of  the  society  should  be  made  so  in- 
teresting that  members  will  desire  to 
attend,  for  the  good  they  will  receive 
from  being  present,  and  that  members 
from  Missouri,  except  the  officers 
themselves,  should  not  have  their  ex- 
penses paid  for  any  part  they  take  in 
the  program.  We  believe  it  is  the 
policy  of  other  state  societies  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  persons  from  outside 
the  state  who  are  asked  to  furnish 
papers  for  the  meetings,  but  not  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  any  members 
from  within  the  state,  except  in  case 
of  officers  of  the  society. 

In  the  Missouri  society  this  plan  has 
been  to  some  extent  reversed,  some  of 
the  Missouri  members  having  at  least 
a portion  of  their  expenses  paid,  while 
it  has  occurred  that  persons  from 
other  states  who  have  been  asked  to 
take  places  on  the  program  have  at- 
tended at  their  own  expense. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  outline 
some  of  the  things  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  Missouri  State 
Horticultural  Society  which  we  think 
need  correcting,  and  which,  in  part, 
are  responsible  for  the  lack  of  inter- 
est in  the  meetings  of  the  society. 

Minnesota  has  a membership  of 
more  than  a thousand  in  its  horticul- 
tural society;  the  Western  New  York 
Society  has  a membership  so  large 
that  at  some  of  their  meetings  only 
its  members  are  admitted  to  the  hall, 
on  account  of  the  crowd,  500  or  600 
growers  being  in  attendance.  When 
we  compare  these  figures  with  the 
showing  made  in  the  Missouri  so- 
ciety, and  when  we  consider  that  less 
than  100  members  attended  the  Kan- 
sas City  meeting,  and  that  more  than 
a dozen  of  those  persons  whose  names 
were  on  the  program  were  not 
present;  when  we  consider  these 
things,  we  can  see  that  we  are  not 
living  up  to  our  opportunities,  nor  is 
the  society  accomplishing  the  good  it 
ought  to  accomplish. 

We  suggest  that  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  take  the  power  of  the  society  back 
to  the  members;  concentration  of 
power  is  dangerous,  and  leads  to 
temptation.  Machine  rule  in  politics 
is  not  worse  than  machine  rule  in 
horticultural  societies.  Let  the  pro- 
grams of  the  meetings  be  made  up  of 
the  best  material  to  be  obtained,  and 
let  us  build  up  the  organization  and 
increase  its  membership.  When  we 
come  together  in  annual  meeting  do 
away  with  the  “star  chamber”  ses- 
sions; let  the  membership  at  large 
have  more  of  a voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  society’s  affairs.  Instead 
of  patting  ourselves  on  the  back,  and 
boasting  of  our  large  orchards  and 
Missouri’s  20.000.000  apple  trees,  let 
us  try  to  find  ways  of  making  these 
trees  more  profitable.  Instead  of 
turning  the  meeting  into  a session  of 
self-glorification  and  one  of  mutual 
admiration;  let  us  try  to  solve  the 
practical  problems  of  Missouri  fruit- 
growers. 

When  this  shall  be  done,  and  the 
people  come  to  understand  that  It  has 
been  done,  we  believe  the  horticultur- 
ists of  Missouri  will  take  more  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  society,  and  the 
meetings  will  be  attended  as  they  have 
not  been  for  many  years. 

A'aluable  Book  on  Varieties  of  Apples. 

Some  time  ago  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  appropriated 
money  to  provide  for  the  publishing 
•of  a book  on  “The  Apples  of  New 
York.”  The  work  was  entrusted  to 
Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  then  of  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station,  who  was  assisted 
In  this  work  by  his  assistants  at  the 


station,  Messrs.  Booth  and  Taylor. 
The  first  volume  of  the  book,  con- 
cerning winter  varieties,  has  been 
published,  and  it  is  by  far  the  best 
book  on  varieties  of  apples  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  The  book  con- 
tains full-page  illustrations  in  colors 
of  many  varieties  of  apples,  and  other 
illustrations,  printed  in  black,  of  less 
important  sorts.  Every  variety 
treated  is  traced  to  its  origin  where 
possible,  and  the  various  references  to 
the  variety  are  quoted.  The  technical 
description  of  varieties,  with  charac- 
teristics of  tree  and  fruit,  are  very 
complete.  Prof.  Beach  is  to  be  com- 
plimented upon  this  book,  and  hor- 
ticulture generally  has  been  enriched. 
Another  volume  on  summer  and  win- 
ter varieties  will  soon  be  off  the 
press.  We  do  not  believe  the  book  is 
for  general  circulation,  except  thajt 
copies  can  likely  be  secured  through 
members  of  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture by  residents  of  that  state. 

Field  Test  for  Sprayers. 

A Kansas  City  subscriber  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  writes  that  he  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  Missouri  State 
Horticultural  Society  at  Kansas  City, 
and  was  disappointed  that,  fitter  hear- 
ing the  discussion,  he  was  not  able  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  which  is  the 
better  method  of  fighting  insects  and 
fungi  in  orchards,  the  dust  process  or 
the  liquid  spray.  He  suggests  that 
The  Fruit-Grower  invite  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  dust  spray- 
ing machines  and  one  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  liquid  pumps  to 
each  write  an  article  for  this  paper, 
setting  forth  the  respective  merits  of 
each  process.  He  also  suggests  that  a 
jury  of  three  experienced  horticultur- 
ists, without  any  likes  or  dislikes,  be 
appointed  to  review  these  two  articles, 
and  then  to  determine,  from  the  argu- 
ments advanced,  which  is  the  better 
process  for  fighting  insects  and  fungi. 

We  have  written  this  gentleman 
that  we  have  often  heard  the  subject 
discussed,  just  as  he  did  at  Kansas 
City,  and  the  results  are  always  un- 
satisfactory. If  the  audience  cannot 
decide  after  hearing  the  verbal  state- 
ments, they  certainly  could  not  after 
reading  any  articles  we  could  publish 
in  The  Fruit-Grower. 

We  would  suggest  the  following 
plan:  Let  the  persons,  or  manufac- 

turers, who  claim  the  dust  process  is 
preferable  appoint  some  person  to 
represent  them;  let  the  liquid  adher- 
ents appoint  someone  to  represent 
them,  and  then  select  an  orchard  and 
let  half  be  treated  with  the  dust  pro- 
cess and  half  with  the  liquid.  Get  the 
best  men  for  both  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy, so  the  test  will  be  a thorough 
one.  Another  thing:  It  would  not 

be  conclusive  to  take  an  orchard 
which  has  been  well  cared  for.  Get 
one  which  has  lost  its  foliage  and  its 
fruit  from  fungi,  and  in  which  insects 
have  remained  undisturbed.  Then  let 
the  dust  men  try  their  process  on 
half  the  trees  and  the  liquid  sprayers 
use  their  method  on  the  other  half. 
The  test  will  likely  have  to  extend 
over  several  years,  but  it  will  be  worth 
it.  We  believe  this  plan  would  do 
more  to  settle  the  controversy  than 
all  the  speeches  which  could  be  made. 
Why  not  take  the  matter  up  in  this 
way  ? 

Of  course,  some  persons  will  sug- 
gest that  the  experiment  stations  take 
this  matter  up.  Some  of  them  have 
done  this,  on  a limited  scale,  at  least, 
but  it  seems  the  dust  sprayer  men 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  conclu- 
sions. Now,  let  them  furnish  the 
men,  the  machines  and  the  method 
and  compete  with  liquid  enthusiasts 
in  trying  to  renovate  an  infested  or- 
chard. 

Fruit-growers  generally  want  the 
truth  in  the  matter — and  this,  we  be- 
lieve, is  a good  way  to  get  it.  What 
say  the  dust  sprayers  and  the  liquid 
sprayers?  Why  not  begin  a practical 
test  of  this  kind  this  year? 

For  many  years  Germany  has  had  a 
law  imposing  a duty  of  $1  per  barrel 
on  all  apples  imported  into  the  em- 
pire, but  the  operation  of  the  law  has 
been  suspended,  by  resolution  of  the 
reichstag,  and  the  duty  has  not  been 
collected.  It  is  now  proposed  to  let 
the  law  be  carried  out  after  March  1, 
and  this  duty  collected,  which  will 
greatly  curtail  the  exports  of  apples 
to  the  German  empire.  Of  course,  no 
change  will  be  manifest  now,  for  all 
the  apples  which  will  be  sent  to  Ger- 
many this  season  will  have  entered 
that  country  before  March  1,  but  it 
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will  shut  off  one  of  our  best  cus- 
tomers for  our  next  large  crop  of  ap- 
ples. Great  Britain  is  our  best  cus- 
tomer for  apples  among  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  Germany  is  next.  Ger- 
many is  especially  pleased  with  red 
apples,  such  as  Ben  Davis  and  Bald- 
win. It  is  likely  trde  that  the  United 
States  Will  have  to  amend  its  tariff 
laws,  through  the  adoption  of  reci- 
procity treaties  or  in  some  other  way, 
so  that  the  foreign  markets  can  be  cul- 
tivated. It  is  the  wise  thing  to  do,  be- 
fore our  foreign  markets  are  all  shut 
off. 

# 

Out-  Special  Cash  Prises. 

Last  month  we  announced  some 
special  cash  prizes  to  be  awarded  to 
those  sending  the  greatest  number  of 
subscribers  for  each  of  the  months  of 
January,  February  and  March. 

On  account  of  the  January  number 
having  been  somewhat  late  we  have 
decided  to  make  the  first  month’s  con- 
test last  until  February  i5,  the  sec- 
ond Will  close  March  15,  ahd  the  third 
ohe  April  15. 

We  want  many  of  our  readers  to 
enter  this  contest,  and  we  want  to  as- 
sure them  again  that  large  clubs  will 
likely  not  be  necessary  to  win  the 
prizes,  for  it  has  been  our  experience 
that  small  clubs,  and  lots  of  them,  are 
the  general  rule. 

Remember,  too,  that  although  our 
subscription  rate  is  now  $1  a year  we 
accept  three  subscriptions  for  $2,  or 
three-year  subscriptions  to  one  ad- 
dress for  $2,  and  a free  copy  of  one  of 
our  Brother  Jonathan  booklets  goes 
with  each  subscription. 

At  this  rate,  therefore,  our  club- 
raisers  will  have  a cash  commission  of 
33  1-3  per  cent. 

And  our  special  cash  prizes  are  in 
addition  to  this.  Let  us  repeat  the 
offer: 

For  the  largest  number  of  subscrip- 
tions sent  in  by  any  one  person  for 
the  period  ending  February  15  we  will 
pay  a special  cash  prize  of  $20;  for 
the  second  largest  list  we  will  pay  $15; 
for  the  third  largest  list,  $10;  and  for 
the  fourth  largest  list,  $5. 

This  first  contest  closes  February 
15,  and  a second  contest,  with  the 
same  prizes,  will  begin  then  and  con- 
tinue until  March  15,  at  which  time 
a third  contest,  on  exactly  the  same 
lines,  will  begin,  to  close  April  15. 

We  trust  every  reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  remember  these  special 
cash  prizes,  and  will  try  to  secure  one 
of  them.  If  you  fail  in  the  first  one 
you  may  win  in  the  next  one,  for  we 
start  anew  in  each  contest.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  send  all  the  subscriptions 
in  your  club  at  one  time.  Send  them 
altogether  or  one  at  a time,  as  you 
prefer,  except  that  you  must  call  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  you  are  en- 
tering this  contest,  and  then  we  will 
enter  your  name  and  credit  you  with 
all  the  subscriptions  you  send. 

If  you  want  sample  copies  send  for 
them.  Begin  now  for  the  second  con- 
test, for  our  first  one  will  end  Febru- 
ary 15.  Winners  of  the  first  contest 
will  be  announced  in  the  March  is- 
sue. 

¥ 

The  National  Grange  has  adopted 
resolutions  asking  Congress  to  amend 
existing  laws,  so  that  alcohol  can  be 
made  for  industrial  purposes  without 
the  payment  of  the  heavy  internal 
revenue  tax.  In  Germany,  France, 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries  al- 
cohol to  be  used  in  this  way  is  not 
taxed,  and  it  is  used  as  a substitute 
for  gasoline  for  cooking,  lighting  and 
for  furnishing  power.  Farmers  are 
interested  in  this  proposition  for  two 
reasons:  First,  to  make  alcohol  from 

some  of  our  farm  crops  would  in- 
crease the  demand  for  these  products, 
and,  second,  it  would  furnish  a cheap 
and  reliable  substitute  for  gasoline, 
now  controlled  by  a powerful  trust. 
Manufacturers  should  also  be  inter- 
ested in  the  matter,  for  with  cheap  al- 
cohol for  industrial  purposes  gaso- 
line engines  would  be  more  generally 
used,  and  a cheap  form  of  power 
would  be  provided  for  all  purposes. 

B.  F.  Coombs,  whose  large  or- 
chards at  Parker,  Kan.,  produced  a 
heavy  crop  of  apples  last  fall,  says  he 
sprays  his  trees  whether  he  has  an  ap- 
ple crop  in  sight  or  not.  Why?  To 
keep  foliage  healthy,  so  that  buds  can 
be  formed  for  the  following  year.  Will 
we  ever  learn  that  clean,  healthy  fo- 
liage is  necessary  to  form  healthy,  vig- 
orous fruit  buds? 


The  Tamily  Circle 

The  March  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  be  our  regular  Garden- 
ing number,  and  we  want  to  make  it  a 
better  paper  than  the  one  of  last 
March,  which  was  generally  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  best  papers  we  pub- 
lished last  year. 

There  is  scarcely  a reader  of  The 
Fruit-GroWer  who  is  not  interested  in 
having  a good  garden — and  there  are 
few  who  could  not  have  better  gar- 
dens than  they  have  had.  Let 
us  make  this  special  gardening  num- 
ber of  great  help  to  every  member  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  Family. 

We  are  arranging  for  some  special 
articles  for  next  month,  but  we  want 
to  hear  from  our  readers  this  year, 
just  as  we  did  a year  ago.  Last  year 
we  had  a lot  of  good  letters  from  our 
friends,  and  we  want  more  of  them 
this  season.  Tell  us  about  your  gar- 
den work. 

If  you  have  used  any  special  labor- 
saving  devices  in  the  garden  tell  us 
about  them. 

If  you  have  had  good  success  with 
any  special  garden  crop,  give  us  your 
experience,  telling  how  you  raised 
and  marketed  the  crop,  and  what 
were  the  returns. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  successful 
in  managing  hotbeds  or  cold  frames 
to  get  early  vegetables — if  you  have, 
write  your  experience. 

New  varieties  are  coming  out  every 
year;  some  of  them  are  good,  and 
others  are  not.  Tell  us  your  expe- 
rience, and  thereby  help  others  of  our 
readers  to  avoid  the  failures  and  en- 
able them  to  select  those  which  are 
really  desirable. 

In  short,  we  want  short,  crisp  arti- 
cles on  any  phase  of  gardening  which 
will  interest  other  members  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family.  Tou  will  be 
helped  by  the  articles  of  others — show 
your  appreciation  by  sending  your 
helpful  experience. 

For  the  best  article  we  will  pay  $5 
cash;  for  the  next  best,  $3,  and  for 
the  third  best,  $2.  For  all  other  ar- 
ticles which  we  publish  we  will  send 
a set  of  five  of  our  Brother  Jonathan 
booklets,  you  to  select  the  five  books 
you  want. 

In  sending  articles  in  this  contest 
try  to  limit  them  to  500  words,  unless 
you  have  an  exceptionally  good 
“story.”  What  we  want  is  to  hear 
from  many  of  our  readers,  rather  than 
to  have  long  articles  from  a few  of 
them. 

Don’t  be  afraid  of  telling  your  expe- 
rience. There  are  many  things  on 
which  information  is  desired.  For  in- 
stance: 

Do  you  train  tomatoes  to  a stake? 
Do  you  keep  off  the  laterals?  Have 
you  found  this  plan  profitable? 

How  do  you  start  your  early  melon 
plants?  When  transplanted  to  the 
field,  how  do  you  prevent  their  de- 
struction by  the  aphids? 

How  do  you  grow  your  onions? 
Plant  in  a seed-bed  and  transplant,  or 
sow  directly  where  they  are  to  stand? 

How  about  the  cabbage  worms? 
What  do  you  do  to  prevent  their  tak- 
ing your  crop  ? 

What  crops  do  you  plant  late  in 
summer  for  your  fall  garden?  Have 
you  ever  succeeded  in  getting  a good 
crop  of  peas  at  that  time? 

Some  little-known  vegetables  are 
being  recommended  every  year,’  and 
many  of  them  are  not  in  general  cul- 
tivation. Have  you  tried  any  of  them, 
such  as  corn  salad,  endive,  salsify, 
etc?  Common,  you  say?  In  how 
many  farm  gardens  will  you  find 
them  ? 

This  gardening  number  ought  to  be 
a good  one,  and  we  want  you  to  help 
make  it  so.  Send  in  your  experience; 
write  plainly,  and  try  to  limit  the  ar- 
ticle to  500  words. 

And  this  is  for  the  women  mem- 
bers of  The  Family:  Why  not  send  in 

very  brief  recipes  for  preparing  vege- 
tables from  the  garden  in  an  especial- 
ly appetizing  way?  This  for  the  de- 
partment of  Home  Talk,  you  under- 
stand. Our  editor  of  that  department 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  we  are 
sure. 

This  special  matter  on  gardening  is 
for  March,  remember,  and  copy  should 
reach  this  office  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 15  or  20,  at  latest.  We  will  de- 
vote the  April  Fruit-Grower  especial- 
ly to  small  fruits,  and  will  want  your 
experience  along  that  line  for  that 
number. 

Readers  of  The  Fruit  Grower  have 
been  very  kind  to  write  us  most  com- 
plimentary letters  concerning  the  Jan- 


uary number.  Many  of  them  say  It 
was  the  best  paper  we  had  published 
up  to  that  time,  but  we  believe  this 
February  number  is  a betttr  paper. 
What  do  you  think  of  it? 

Some  of  our  old  subscribers  have 
stopped  the  paper  on  account  of  the 
increased  subscription  rate — but  very, 
very  few  of  them  have  taken  this 
step.  There  is  little  reason  why  any- 
one should  do  so.  While  our  rate  has 
been  advanced  to  $1,  one  can  send  $2 
and  pay  for  the  paper  for  three  years, 
and  this  is  only  66  2-3  cents  a year, 
as  against  the  old  rate  of  50  cents  a 
year.  So  don’t  think  the  rate  is  too 
high,  for  it  is  not.  We  simply  could 
not  afford  to  continue  the  old  rate  of 
50  cents  a year  and  be  able  to  allow 
any  commission  for  subscriptions  or 
to  make  any  special  reduction  where 
several  years’  subscription  were  paid 
in  advance. 

Many  of  our  old  readers  have  writ- 
ten that  The  Fruit  Grower  for  Jan 
uary  showed  that  it  is  worth  $1  a year. 
Here  is  what  A.  S.  Perry,  Yukon, 
Okla.,  wrote:, 

“I  hope  The  Fruit-Grower  will  not 
lose  a subscriber  by  the  advance  in 
rate,  for  I feel  that  your  readers  have 
been  getting  so  much  for  their  jnoney 
that  they  could  well  afford  to  pay 
even  more  than  the  paper  is  worth 
now.  But  $1  a year  is  not  more  than 
The  Fruit-Grow'er  is  worth;  in  fact,  I 
have  seen  many  single  copies  which 
were  worth  more  than  $1  to  any  fruit- 
grower.” 

Will  not  members  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  consider  the  matter  of 
renewing  their  own  subscriptions?  We 
trust  that  those  whose  wrappers  show 
their  subscriptions  have  expired  will 
renew  at  once.  Remember  the  rate, 
$1  a year,  or  three  years  in  advance 
for  $2.  And  one  of  our  Brother  Jon- 
athan booklets  with  the  subscription 
as  a premium. 

And  if  you  have  some  neighbors 
who  ought  to  read  The  Fruit-Grower — 
as  no  doubt  you  have — try  to  get  them 
to  subscribe,  and  maybe  you  will  be 
in  line  for  one  of  our  special  cash 
premiums,  as  announced  on  page  10. 

In  our  work  of  trying  to  improve 
The  Fruit-Grower  and  to  extend  its 
influence  we  hope  to  have  the  co- 
operation of  every  member  of  The 
Family.  On  our  part  we  promise  to 
do  all  we  can  to  advance  the  horti- 
cultural interests  of  the  country,  and 
to  advance  the  interests  of  our  read- 
ers in  particular. 

Are  you  with  us  in  this  work?  If 
so,  send  your  renewal  and  try  to  get 
your  neighbors  to  join  you. 

BROTHER  JONATHAN. 

^ Zg. 

Mr.  P.  Wenzel,  head  gardener  of 
the  bontanical  garden  of  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  says  he  will  gladly 
pay  the  increased  subscription  rate  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  as  long  as  the  pa- 
per is  held  up  to  the  present  mark. 


No.  331.  Canopy  Top  Surrey,  price  complete, 
gcr,  i,0t  Aa  good  aa  sells  tor  $20.00  more. 

33  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold 
direct  from  our  factory  to  user  for  a third  of 
a century.  We  ship  for  examination  and  ap- 
proval and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You 
are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied  aa  to  style, 
quality  and  price.  Wo  are  the  largest  menu- 
factuers  In  the  world  selling  to  the  con- 
sumer exclusively.  Wo  make  2C0  styles  of 
Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness.  Send  for 
large  free  catalog. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  & HARNESS  MFG.  Q0..  ELKHART,  IND. 


No.  10.  Single  Collar  and  Hame  .Harness. 
Price  complete,  $14.60.  As  good  as  sells  from  $5.00  to 
$8.00  more. 


EWIS 


ABOUT 


BEE  WARE 


In  southern  Wisconsin  you  will  find 
one  of  the  largest  beehive  factories 
in  the  world.  This  plant  has  an  annual 
output  of  one  hundred  thousand  hives 
and  twenty  million  sections;  think  of 
it!  Everything  known  to  Beekeeping 
is  found  here.  This  is  the  Lewis 
Factory,  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  well-known  Lewis  Bee  Ware. 
Agents  for  Lewis  Bee  Ware  are 
found  everywhere.  If  you  are  a be- 
ginner in  bee  culture  start  right  by 
using  Lewis  goods.  If  you  are  an 

Experienced  Beeman 

insist  on  Lewis  goods.  They  are 
made  accurately,  of  finest  Wisconsin 
white  pine  and  basswood.  All  parts 
go  together  quickly  which  is  a great 
advantage  in  swarming  time.  Send 
now  for  Catalog  B-20  containing 
nearly  one  hundred  pages  devoted  to 
Bee  Goods.  Also  containing  seven 
full  pages  of  points  to  the  beginner. 
It’s  free  for  the  asking.  Send  now.  It 
will  alsn  contain  the  name  of  your  near- 
est agent  tn  wham  yfntr  order  may  he  sent, 
thereby  saving  yourself  freight  and  time. 
G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  Watertown,  Wig. 
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„ PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

Our  3 books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6 cts.  stamps 

A.  B. LACEY, Washington, D.C.  Estab.  1869. 
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CMCIIT  Oft  CTO  Cheaper  than  wood,  make  you? 
dvlkll  I rUv  I v own  on  a Hercules  Post  Ma- 
chine. Also  Building  Block  Machines.  Catalogue  free. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  A-39.  Centerville,  Iowa* 


I Want  to  Write  You 
a Personal  Letter 

—Will  You  Send  Me  Your  Name  and  Address  on  a Postal  Card? 

I want  to  tell  you  how  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  manufactured  to  your  order— after  your 
order  is  received— letting  you  make  out  your  own  specifications  for  the  buggy  yc".  want. 

I want  to  tell  you  how  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  sold  direct  to  you  from  e.  r factory- 
saving  you  about  40%  on  the  cost  of  your  vehicle. 

I want  to  tell  you  of  our  thirty  day  free  trial  offer. 

I want  to  tell  you  of  our  legal,  binding  guarantee  of  two  years.  I w int  to  tell  you  how 
the  largest  factory  in  the  world  does  the  largest  business  in  the  world,  selling  Vehicles  from 
factory  to  user  at  factory  prices. 

I want  to  tell  you  about  Split  Hickory— and  why  it  is  far  superior  to  any  other  material 
used  in  Vehicle  construction. 

I want  to  tell  you  about  our  new  special  factory— in  which  we  make  only  our  Split  Hick- 
ory Special  S50  Buggy.  It  is  the  only  factory  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manu- 
facture of  one  particular  style  of  buggy. 

I want  to  tell  you  how  we? select  every  piece  of  material  that  goes  into  this  buggy— and  I 
want  to  explain,  in  detail,  over  100  points  of  merit  in  the  construction  of  our  Split  Hickory 
Special. 

I want  to  tell  you  why  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  order  from  us  a buggy  made  to  your  order 
—a  genuine,  trade-marked  Split  Hickory  Buggy— rather  than  to  buy  one  from  a factoiy 
making  cheap  buggies  under  contract  to  be  sold  by  mail  order  houses.  Such  buggies  may 
seem  low  in  price— but  in  reality  they  are  the  dearest  buggies  a man  can  buy. 

Our  1906  Split  Hickory  Vehicle  Book  is  just  off  the  press. 

I take  greatpride  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  finest  vehicle  and  harness  catalogue  ever  issued 
by  anyone.  It  contains  180  pages,  and  gives  full  description  and  price  of  over  100  styles  of 
genuine  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  ranging  in  price 
from  }35  up. 


Will  you  let  me  send  you  this  letter? 
Will  you  let  me  send  you  this  180  page 
book  free? 

It  doesn't  matter  where  or  from  whom 
you  are  thinking  of  buying  a buggy -it 
won't  do  any  harm  to  get  my  personal 
letter  and  our  catalogue  before  you  buy. 
You  will  then  know  what  your  buggy 
ought  to  cost  you. 

Split  Hickory  Vehicle  users 
are  everywhere.  Thousands  of 
testimonials  can  be  furnished 
from  every  state. 

Let  me  send  you  this  letter, 
and  this  new  book.  Address, 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  President, 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Company, 

Station  46,  Cincinnati,  0 


T h i 9 is  our 
“ Split  Hickory 
Special”  1906  pat- 
tern — $50  — Sold 
on  30  days’  free 
trial  — two  year 
Iron  Clad  Guar- 
antee. 
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Top-Grafting  Apple  Trees 


believe  in  using  good,  strong,  thrifty 
scions,  and  after  the  grafts  have 
grown  one  year  the  scions  cut  from 
thrm  are  the  very  best. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  in  September,  Mr.  W.  S.  Coburn, 
president  of  the  Colorado  State  Board 
of  Horticulture,  read  an  interesting 
paper  describing  a new  method  of  top- 
grafting which  he  practices  in  his 
work.  This  method  was  referred  to 
briefly  in  our  report  of  the  meeting, 
but  so  much  interest  has  been  awak- 
ened that  we  asked  Mr.  Coburn  to  fur. 
ther  outline  his  plant  for  the  benefit 
of  Fruit-Grower  readers. 

The  plan  of  grafting  differs  from 
the  old  method,  in  that  the  stocks,  or 
stubs  of  limbs  to  be  grafted,  are  not 
split  to  admit  the  scion,  but  are  sawed 


Figure  1 — A graft  In  position  before  it  Is 
Waxed. 

down  lengthwise  of  the  limb,  and  the 
scions  are  inserted  in  the  opening 


made  by  the  saw. 

"When  the  stock  is  split,”  says  Mr. 
Coburn,  “the  opening  is  made  across 
the  full  width,  whereas  it  is  necessary 
on  only  the  one  side  where  the  scion 
is  to  be  inserted,  or  on  the  outer  edge 
on  two  sides,  if  two  scions  are  to  be 
used.  The  opening  in  the  center  must 
be  filled  up,  and  the  stock  is  weak- 
ened. Now,  my  plan  contemplates 
sawing  an  opening  for  the  admission 
of  the  scion;  this  opening  will  of 


Figure  2 — Showing  how  part  of  the  top  is 
removed  at  one  time. 


course  have  to  be  deeper  at  the  top 
than  at  the  bottom,  for  it  will  run  out 
to  a point  at  the  bottom.  The  scion 
must  be  cut  away  at  the  bottom,  of 
course,  to  conform  to  the  angle  of  the 
sawed  opening. 

"After  I have  sawed  down  the  stock 
I use  a saddler's  knife  to  cut  the  open- 
ing smooth;  .the  saw  teeth  will  leave  a 


rough  edge,  which  prevents  a perfect 
union,  and  the  knife  will  overcome 
this.  The  scions  are  usually  cut  off 
square  at  the  upper  end,  with  the 
lower  end  cut  wedge-shaped,  to  con- 
form to  the  opening  made.  It  is  then 
driven  into  the  opening,  and  after  a 
little  practice  one  can 
cut  this  scion  so  it  will 
exactly  fit  the  opening 
left  for  it,  and  the 
scion  cannot  be  pulled 
out  if  one  tries  to  do 
so.  The  whole  should 
be  waxed  over  at  once, 
just  as  would  be  done 
with  any  other  form  of 
graft. 

“There  are  some 
features  of  this  method 
to  which  I would  cal) 
special  attention.  The 
first  is  that  the  scions- 
should  be  driven  in 
perfectly  tight  and 
firm;  this  will  bring  the 
scion  and  stock  proper- 
ly together,  and  best 
results  will  follow.  If 
scions  are  properl  set 
they  will  start  to  grow 
within  a week,  and  will 
make  from  two  to  six 
feet  growth  the  first 
season.  One  year  after 
giaiting  the  grain 
should  be  cut  back  to 
one  foot,  to  make  them 
branch,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce low,  round,  stock} 
heads.  The  s e c o n c 
year  they  should  bi 
thinned  out  and  cut 
back  to  two  and  a hall 
to  three  feet. 

“In  grafting  an  old 
tree,  one  should  go  out 
on  branches  and  cut 
only  the  limbs  to  be 
grafted,  leaving  the 
balance  of  the  top  to  produce  one- 
half  crop,  and  take  up  the  surplus 
sap.  They  will  also  put  out  numerous 
suckers  and  water  sprouts,  which 
should  be  left  grow  until  the  follow- 
ing spring  to  prevent  sun  scald,  when 
they,  together  with  the  balance  of  the 
top  that  was  not  grafted,  should  be 
removed.  Prune  all  suckers  and 
water  sprouts  off  only  in  spring,  and 
after  three  years  the  new  top  will 
take  all  the  sap  and  very  few  more 
will  start. 

“I  will  enclose  a rough  illustration, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  photo 
of  tree  grafted  in  1905,  it  will  show 
where  to  graft  for  best  results,  leav- 
ing a limb  below  the  graft  is  possible 
to  draw  surplus  sap.  (Fig.  2.) 

“I  cut  the  scions  any  time  after 


“In  grafting  a tree  with  all  sized 
limbs,  it  is  best,  to  use  as  many  scions 
as  the  different  sized  limbs  require 
for  the  double  purpose  of  taking  up 
as  much  sap  as  possible,  and  at  the 
same  time  healing  over  the  wound. 
Healing  takes  place  at  once  very  rap- 
idly at  the  base  of  each  scion  set,  and 


on  large  limbs  six  inches  or  more  in 
diameter  we  often  set  them  every  1%  , 
or  2 inches  apart  around  the  rim  of 
the  stock,  thinning  or  cutting  out  as 
the  healing  advances  from  year  to 
year.  In  a limb  1 to  iy2  inches  in 
diameter  one  scion  is  sufficient;  2 to  3 
inches  we  set  two  scions  opposite 
each  other;  3%  to  4 inches,  three  to 
four  scions  equal  distances  apart, 
and  so  continue  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  stock.  Four-inch  thrifty  stocks 
with  four  scions  set  equal  distance 
apart,  will  heal  over  solid  in  three  to 
four  years,  and  will  break  anywhere 
else  as  quickly  as  where  grafted? 

The  illustrations  accompanying  this 
article  show  how  Mr.  Coburn  does 
his  work,  and  also  gives  one  an  idea 
of  the  growth  the  grafts  make  and 


Figure  2 — Fart  of  this  tree  was  removed  and  grafts  inserted, 
in  May,  1905.  Photograph  taken  following  v\  inter 


leaves  fall  during  the 
winter  when  not  frozen 
from  my  grafted  trees, 
thus  getting  very 
strong,  thrifty  wood, 
and  tie  them  in  bun- 
dles six  to  seven  inches 
in  diameter,  label  them 
and  wrap  in  wet  gun- 
ny sackin  and  bury 
them  a foot  deep  in 
moist  soil  on  the  north 
side  of  a building, 
where  the  sun  cannot 
shine,  and  cover  with 
boards  to  shed  the  sur- 
face water.  In  this  way 
the  ends  of  the  scions 
will  granulate  and  heal 
over  and  be  in  excel- 
lent condition  to  use 
from  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  first  of 
June;  but  if  grafted 
early  the  best  growth 
will  be  obtained. 

“I  have  noticed  in 
our  horticultural  pa- 
pers quite  a difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  re- 
sults in  using  scions 
front  bearing  trees  or 
young  trees,  and  will 
say  in  this  connection 
that  1 have  used  both 
for  years,  and  find  no 
difference  in  their 
bearing  qualities,  al- 
though at  first  I was 
somewhat  skeptical 
like  many  others  1 


Figure  4 — Tree  grafted  In  spring  of  1903.  Three  years'  growth; 
produeed  S tv  taishels  of  Rome  Beauty  apples  ip  !9rtR 
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LATEST  stile  upright  concert 

GRAND. 

CASH  DOWN. 

Balance  on  easy 
installment  plan. 


PIANOS 

AND 

ORGANS 

Are  the  most  sat- 
lcfactory  Instru- 
ments that  you 
cari  buy  at  any 
price.  They  are 
magnificent  ex- 
amples of  the  ab- 
solute perfection 
/f  the  builder’s 
sklllaudart.  Com- 
bined with  beauti- 
ful and  artistic 
cases,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  lead- 
ing designers,  Is 
the  mostexqulslte 
tone  quality  that 
ever  delighted 
your  ear.  More- 
over Cornish  Pi- 
anos and  Organs 
are  famous  for 
their  durability. 
When  you  pur- 
chase a Cornish 
instrument,  you  buy  for  a 
lifetime.  Only  the  finest 
.material  that  money  can 
buy  Is  used  In  Cornish  In- 
struments and  only  the  most 
skilled  workmen  are  em- 
ployed. Cornish  Pianos  and 
Organs  are  6old  toyou  direct 
from  the  factory.  You  save 
all  the  agents’  profit  and  pay 
at  your  own  convenience. 


Artistic  Cases 
Newest  Styles 
Pure,  Sweet 

Tone  Qualities 


OUR  OFFER 


THE  CORONA. 

Cash  Down. 
Balance  on 
easy  install- 
ment plan. 


We  will  ship  you  any  Cornish 
Pi  anoor  Organ  you  may  select  oa 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  If 
you  are  not  fully  satislied  w iih 
tlie  instrument  after  a month 'a 
trial,  return  it  at  our  expense. 
Even  if  after  a year's  use  tba 
instrument  is  not  satisfactory, 
will  refund yourmoney  with 
6 per  cent  interest  in 
addition,  giving  you 

One  Year's  Free  Trial 


Would  we  make  this  offer 
if  Cornish  instruments 
were  not  thoroughly 
good? 


1.  The  Wonderful  Cor- 
nish Album,  a most  re- 
markable piece  of  print- 
ingdescribing  choicestof 
fifty  styles  of  Cornish 
Pianos  and  Organs  rang- 
ing in  price  from  the 
least  expensive  to  tba 
finest  ever  built. 

2.  A set  of  embossed  min- 
iature Pianos  and  Organs. 

~ T 3.  Names  and  addresses  of 

Q1  r x^er  JjlontH  5,000  registered  purchasers. 

^ only  on  our  easy  0°r  Plan  &ive  y°u  a 

00  installment  plan.  ^ Kf1  edu“Uo“ 
Sit  down  and  writ©  to-day  for  the9©  Free  aids. 


CHAPF.L  ORGAN  FOR 
CHURCH  OR  HALL. 


CORNISH (0.  Washington,  N.  J. 


AND  FOREST  TREES 

T|.af  I have  been  growing  evergreens 
■ ■■ai.  anfj  forest  trees  for  31  years,  al- 
um* wavs  with  one  idea— trees  that 
**■  ° satisfy.  When  you  buy  Hill’s 
C<ipp  trees  you  get  honest  value  — 
“u  6 highest  quality.  My  catalogue 
is  my  salesman;  it’s  free.  Con- 
tains  48  pages  illustrated  with 
Cjat'iefv  beautiful  pictures;  describes 
***  ns  1 j aIj  kjn(js  of  nursery  stock  for 

all  purposes — hedges,  winibreaks  »n_d  ornament.  Also  fruit 
tTees,  utrnibs  and  vines.  50  Best  Bargains  ever  offered— 11.00 
to  $10.00  per  100  Prepaid.  Everything  first-class . guaranteed 
exactly  as  represented.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

D.  HILL.  Evergreen  Specialist 
Dundee,  111. 


GOLDEN  YELLOW 
CALLA  LILY,  6 Bulbs. 

50  kowerS1  He. 


SEEDS 


Asters,  Balsam,  Canna, 
Calliopsis,  Nasturtium, 
Morning  Glory.  Pansy, 
larkspur.  Jobs  Tears, 
Poppy,  Golden  Glow, 
Snapdragons,  Cosmos. 
Pink,  Zinnia,  Verl>enia, 
Monkey  Plant,  Sweet 
Pocket.  Primrose.  lee 
Plant.  Petunia,  Castor 
Oil  Beans,  Portula«a, 
Candytuft,  Sweet  Peas. 

5 CHAMPION 
BULBS. 

The  Summer  Hyacinth,  | 
Golden  I.ily.  Humming 
Bird,  Gladiolus,  Giant 
Tul>erose,  Baby  Breath 
Oxalis.  all  this  beauii-  i 
ful  collection  of  seeds 
and  bulbs  only  10c.  in 
silver  or  5 2-c.  stamps  to 
pay  the  cost  for  packing  and  postage.  Order  quick 
and  be  sure  of  this  grand  offer  — only  lO  cents. 

CHARLESTOWN  NURSERY,  - CHARLESTOWN,  MASS. 


HARDY  PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

Jewell’s  Complete  Horticultural  Establish- 
ment (founded  ISfiS  by  Dr.  P.  A.  Jewell)  is 
located  in  the  North  where  hardiness  is 
essential.  It  occupies  1200  acres  in  one 
body  and  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Nursery 
Stock,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  It  main- 
tains an  experimental  orchard  and  gar- 
den of  over  100  acres  in  which  all  varieti- 
es are  thoroly  tested.  50-pa^e  book  of  hor- 
ticultural SUGGESTIONS  free— a postal  will 
bring  it.  Five  complete  FREE  CATALOGS 
k ^“Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 

Jewell  Nurseries,  LekeCity,  Mino. 
BOX  7 
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Widen 
The  Circle 

There  is  no  better  way  for  the  farm- 
er to  widen  the  circle  of  his  influence 
than  to  join  with  his  neighbors  in  build- 
ing a telephone  line.  It  extends  the  neigh- 
bornood  circle  and  enables  each  one  to 
receive  advantages  that  cannot  be  had  in 
any  other  way.  The  cost  is  meager  com- 
pared with  the  benefits  of  a good  tele- 
phone line,  and  progressive  farmers,  who 
are  awake  to  their  own  interests,  are  building 
many  such  lines. 

Stromberg-Garlson 

Telephones 

are  used  on  nearly  all  farmers’  lines  because  they 
have  been  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  tele- 
phones for  that  purpose.  It  don’t  pay  to  experi- 
ment when  you  can  get  Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephones  and  be  sure  of  good  service.  Start  off  with  the 
best  and  your  line  will  always  work  satisfactorily.  You 
will  also  avoid  the  expense  of  changing  instruments 
in  a few  months.  Book  139  I,  “How  the  Tele- 
phone Helps  the  Farmer,’’  tells  how  to  or- 
ganize, build,  and  operate  a farmer’s 
line . It  ’ s free , an  d every  farmer 
should  have  a copy. 


Address 

Nearest 

Office 


Write 
For  Book 
Today 


STROMBERG-CARLSON  TELEPHONE  MFG  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Is  Immense,  but  has  green  tips,  and 
cracks  open  too  much.  Sample  Is 
very  sensitive  to  alkali,  and  does  not 
thrive  where  the  soil  is  too  rich  in 
salts.  Warfield  proves  to  be  the  same 
old  stand-by  as  elsewhere.  Brandy- 
wine does  well  where  there  is  not  too 
much  alkali.  Clyde  gives  lots  of  big 
berries,  not  very  firm  and  rather  in- 
sipid flavor.  Aroma  pleases  me  best 
for  an  all  round  berry,  large  berries, 
fine  shape  and  flavor,  and  lots  of  them. 
But  for  bigness  and  fine  flavor  Wil- 
liam Belt  leads  them  all.  The  plants 
are  very  large  and  thrifty,  and  free 
from  rust,  which  so  injured  them  in 
Wisconsin.  The  yield  this  season  was 
large,  too,  and,  except  for  its  tendeney 
to  coxcomb  shapes,  is  certainly  a fine 
berry  here.  The  Hood  River  (Clark’s 
seedling),  is  the  great  berry  in  this 
country,  in  greatest  demand  in  the 
markets.  I have  not  given  it  a com- 
parative test,  but  am  preparing  to  do 
so.  I gave  my  plants  a thorough  hoe- 
ing just  as  picking  began,  but  by  the 
time  the  crop  was  harvested  the 


Just  before  Christ- 
mas two  solid  train, 
loads  of  fresh  vegeta- 
bles were  shipped  from 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  for 
the  Eastern  holiday 
markets.  This  ship- 
ment included  thirty-seven  carloads  of 
celery,  two  cars  of  mixed  vegetables, 
two  cars  of  cauliflower  and  one  of 
cabbage.  This  shipment  was  made  bv 
the  California  Vegetable  Union,  and 
every  bit  of  the  produce  was  sold  be- 
fore shipment,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 
What  a country  we  have,  where  one’s 
Christmas  dinner  is  furnished  from 
the  corners  of  the  earth.  This  con- 
tinual demand  for  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  promises  good  returns  al- 
ways to  those  growers  who  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  this  demand  hv  supply- 
ing good  produce. 

^ ^ ^ 

Strawberry  Notes  from  Washington. 

Knowing  that  strawberries  behave 
very  differently  in  different  soils,  I 
brought  with  me  from  the  East  twentv 
varieties  to  test.  With  the  experience 
of  two  seasons  my  list  is  cut  down  to 
four  varieties.  Parker  Earle  Im- 
proved is  so  “improved*’  that  it  needs 
to  be  back-tracked.  Even  with  lib- 
eral doses  of  nitrate  of  soda  It  could 
hardly  bring  the  immense  number  of 
berries  it  set  to  perfection.  There  arc 
plenty  of  larger  varieties,  too.  so  T 
cut  it  out.  Seaford  produced  only 
seedy,  ill-shaped  berries — not  well 
fertilized  perhaps,  thoug'h  with  plenty 
of  other  varieties  about  it  furnishing 
pollen.  It  seems  here  and  in  Wiscon- 
sin a delicate  plant  In  starting,  many 
dying.  Maximus  made  Immense 
stools,  but  hardly  a berry  Olon  Mary 


Figure  6 — -Tree  grafted  in  spring  of  1902.  Four  years’  growth  ; 
produced  10%  bushels  of  Rome  Beauty  apples  in  1905. 

weeds — especially  a kind  of  water 
grass — had  a great  start.  Not  being 
well  I could  not  attend  to  them  imme- 
diately, and  almost  before  I knew  it  I 
had  a crop  of  hay  shoulder  high. 
Some  people  say  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  try  to  get  more  than  one  crop  from 
a setting  on  account  of  the  water 
grass.  I am  not  ready  to  say  so  yet, 
for  I believe  there  is  some  way  of 
keeping  the  water  grass  under  con- 
trol. I am  inclined  to  think  a wheel 
hoe,  using  the  hoe  teeth,  can  be  run 
through  in  the  picking  season  without 
throwing  much  dirt  on  the  berries  and 
keep  the  bulk  of  the  weeds  down. 

At  present  I am  more  interested  in 
grapes  than  in  berries.  I have  thirty 
varieties  to  test — about  half  of  them 
Munson  varieties — from  Denison, 

Tex.  I cannot  report  on  them  at  pres- 
ent. GEO.  H.  PATCH. 

Sunnyside,  Wash. 
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■KILLS  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Made  by  Hammond’s  Slug  Shot  Worki 
Fishkill-on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America,  Send  for  Pamphlet. 


NEW  STEEL  ROOFING  and  SIDING,  $1.75  per  IOO  SQ.  FEET 

FIRE,  WATER  AND  LIGHTNING  PROOF 

Metal  roofing  such  as  we  offer  is  far  superior  to  any  other  kind.  It  is  easier  to  lay,  lasts  longer 
and  costa  less.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  Just  an  ordinary  Hatchet  or  Hammer — the 
only  .tools  you  need.  This  roofing  at  $1.75  per  100  square  feet,  is  our  No.  15  Grade 
Semi-Hardened  Steel,  painted  red  two  sides,  perfectly  flat,  ‘24  inches  wide  by  24  inches  long. 

Corrugated  (as  illustrated),  " V”  Crimped  or  Standing  Seam  costs  $1.85*  We  can  furnish 
this  Roofing  in  6 or  8 foot  lengths  at  25c  per  square  additional.  We  offer  Pressed 
Brick  Siding  and  Beaded  Ceiling  or  Siding  at  $2.25  per  100  square  feet*  At  these  prices 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 

except  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory  and  Texas.  Prices  to  other  points  on  application. 

Send  in  your  order  for  as  many  squares  as  you  may  need  to  cover  your  new  or  old 
Building.  Time  has  proven  its  enduring  qualities.  Thousands  of  Barns.  Houses,  Resi- 
dences, Poultry  Houses  and  Buildings  of  every  kind  are  covered  with  this  superior 
material.  We  guarantee  satisfa *tion.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  upon  receipt  of  the 
material  you  do  not  find  it  all  we  represent  it,  or  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  in  every  way.  Just  send 
the  material  back  at  our  expense,  and  we  will  refund  the  purchase  price.  If  you  want  quick  delivery,  now 
is  the  time  to  place  your  order.  Send  us  diagram  of  the  Building  you  have  to  cov<>'’,  and  we  will  quote  you  a 
Freigbt  prepaid  price  on  such  Covering  as  we  deem  best  edited  for  your  purpose. 

Ask  For  Our  Special  Catalogue  No.  K399.  Jt  quote,  lowprices  on  roo6ng,  Down  Spooling.  Eove  Trooeb.  Wire  Pipe  Fencing  Plumbing,  Sn«h.  Door*. 

|n  the  Home.  CHICAGO  HOP8K  WRECKING  CO..  35fh  & Iron  Sts..  CHICAGO 


the  appearance  of  the  trees  afterward. 
Figure  1 shows  exactly  how  the  graft 
is  inserted,  this  photograph  having 
been  taken  before  the  same  was 
waxed  over.  One  can  readily  under- 
stand, after  looking  at  this  picture, 
that  a graft  of  this  kind  will  heal 
over  and  make  a stronger  union  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  stub  shown 
were  split  across  its  entire  width. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  secured 
these  illustrations  and  this  article  to 
try  to  make  plain  to  our  readers  just 
how  the  work  is  done,  for  all  who 
heard  Mr.  Coburn  were  much  im- 
pressed with  the  advantages  of  the 
method  he  follows  in  his  work. 

Spraying  l’or  Peach  Leaf  Curl. 

In  1904  my  young  peach  trees  were 
badly  affected  with  leaf  curl.  The 
bearing  trees  belonging  to  a neighbor 
were  also  troubled  with  the  curl,  and 
the  fruit  was  ruined  with  brown-rot, 
as  it  had  been  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1905  the  same 
trees  had  leaf  curl  so 
bad  that  a perfect  leaf 
could  not  be  seen. 

I had  written  to  one 
of  The  Fruit-Grower’s 
advertisers  for  prices  of 
“Disparene,”  and  I re- 
ceived their  catalog,  in 
which  they  recom- 
mended Pyrox  in  place 
of  Bordeaux.  I dislike 
Bordeaux  because  oi 
bother  and  uncertaint 
of  strength,  and  be- 
cause it  clogs  the 
sprayer.  I sent  foi 
Pyrox  and  sprayed  m 
own  and  neighbor’s 
mentioned  trees  thor 
oughly  one  time.  The 
leaf  curl  vanished  am 
the  leaves  came  ou 
new  and  held  on  unti 
late  in  the  season,  dark 
in  color  and  perfect. 

Nor  did  we  have  an> 
brown  rot.  I used  thi 
Pyrox  freely  on  cher- 
ries, plums,  apples,  anc 
roses,  as  well  as  on  va- 
rious shrubs.  Like  Dis 
parene,  it  sticks  to  thi 
foliage  for  months.  ] 
used  several  applica 
tions  on  many  trees 
and  was  unable  to  fine 
any  trace  of  damage 
from  its  use  on  about 
a thousand  trees. 

FRED  FREEMAN. 

Kankakee,  111. 


Order  a Rural  Telephone  Today 

On  30  Days  FREE  TRIAL! 

SEND  for  a B-R  Telephone  on  30  days’  free  trial! 

That’s  the  way  we  sell  Telephones — by  letting 
them  sell  themselves.  We  make  the  most  liberal 
Telephone  Offer  of  any  concern  in  America.  Our 
prices  are  astonishingly  low.  We  say  this:  “If 
a 30  days’  free  test  doesn't  prove  that 

B-R  Telephones 

izs  are  perfect  in  every  way — worth  all  that  we  ask 
and  more — you  can  send  them  back,  at  our 
expense,  and  we  will  pocket  the  loss! 

The  price  is  $12.00.  Take  30  days  to  make  the  test 
and  (if  satisfactory)  then  pay! 

We  sell  B-R  Telephones  to  FARMERS  direct  with- 
out employing  traveling  men — that’s  why  we  can 
make  the  price  so  low. 

You  need  a Telephone.  It  will  save  you  a 
world  of  time.  It  will  pay  its  cost  over  and 
’ over  again  every  year.  "Try  it  and  see.  The  risk  is 
ours.  Every  B-R  Telephone  bears  our  binding 
guarantee.  Bridge  the  distance  between  yourself  and  the  great  round 
world  with  the  wonderful  Telephone!  Get  our  liberal  Telephone 
Offer  and  the  most  interesting  Telephone  Book  ever  published,  entitled 
“TELEPHONES  FREE  TO  TRY.”  Drop  us  a Postal  Card  today 
and  you  will  receive  the  Free  Book  by  return  mail. 

THE  B-R  ELECTRIC &TELEPH0NE  MFG.  CO.,  806  Deleware  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


2 Gallons  Paint  FREE 

AC  A fillADAIITCC  that  our  paint,  though  about  ONE-HALF  THE 
Ad  A UU  A VIA  It  I bb  PRICE  charged  by  others,  is  the  highest  grade 
paint  made,  and  will  cover  double  the  surface,  and  wear  twice  aa  long  as  any 
other  paint  made  in  the  world,  we  make  this  WONDERFUL  FREE  OFFER, 
/klip  rnPF  Apprp  Cut  this  ad.  out  and  send  to  us.  or,  on  a postal 
UUIl  rflbb  urrufla  card  or  in  a letter  say:  “Send  me  your  new 
Ppalnt  offer,”  and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail,  postpaid,  free  with  our 
compliments,  our  new,  big,  color  sample  book,  showing  the  exact  colors  of 
every  shade  of  ready  mixed  house  paint,  graphite  creosote,  floor,  roof,  mineral, 
enamel  and  buggy  paint;  also  everything  in  paint  and  painters’  supplies,  includ- 
ing oils,  leads,  varnishes,  dry  colors,  stains,  brushes,  sundries,  etc.  We  will  send 
you  our  big  book  of  information  on  “How  to  Paint,”  everything  made  so  plain 
and  simple,  that  anyone  without  previous  experience  can  do  any  kind  of  general 
painting.  We  will  explain  to  you  fully  why  we,  as  manufacturers,  can  furnish 
you  a much  higher  grade  of  ready  mixed  house  and  barn  paint  than  you  can  cuy 
elsewhere,  we  will  tell  you  why  our  paint  will  cover  double  the  surface,  last  twice  as  long  as  any  other  paint  made, 
and  why  we  can  sell  It  at  about  one-half  the  lowest  price  you  can  buy  elsewhere;  we  will  tell  you  why  we  can  furnish 
you  for  just  a few  dollars  ($3.00  to  $5.00)  enough  of  the  best  paint  in  the  world  to  cover  a medium  size  house  (two 
coats),  we  will  tell  you  everything  about  ready  mixed  paint,  and  we  will  send  you  our  “Two  Gallons  Free  Paint  Offer.” 
an  offer  by  which  anyone  can  test  two  full  gallons  of  our  paint,  use  it  on  their  own  buildings  free  of  any  cost  to  them. 
Ufn|TC  lie  AT  nunc  and  get  all  our  color  books,  instruction  books,  books  on  painting,  our  new  prooosi- 
I? Ill  I C UO  A I UllUb  tlon.  our  “Two  Gallons  Free  Offer.”  everything  that  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail, 

compliments.  Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  Chicago.  III. 
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Spraying  in  Colorado. 

Last  summer  the  editor  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  visited  the  orchards  of 
Mr.  John  Ashenfelter,  Montrose,  Colo., 
of  which  Mr.  Edward  Silva  is  man- 
ager. These  orchards  are  remark- 
ably well  kept,  and  their  crops  of  fruit 
have  been  very  heavy.  While  at  this 
place  we  noticed  five  gasoline  engine 
spraying  outfits,  and  we  asked  Mr. 
Silva  for  some  notes  from  his  experi- 
ence which  would  be  helpful  to  Fruit- 
Grower  readers.  He  accordingly  sent 
us  a few  notes  and  some  photographs, 
showing  his  outfit  at  work  in  the  or- 
chard, applying  the  lime-salt-sulphur 
mixture  for  San  Jose  scale.  We  also 
present  another  illustration  showing 
the  plant  for  making  this  mixture.  Jit 


and  fifty  gallons  of  water.  Slake  the 
lime  in  five  gallons  of  water,  and  after 
it  has  settled  draw  off  the  water  and 
use  with  the  paris  green.  Make  the 
paris  green  into  a paste  before  adding 
the  water. 

“In  spraying  for  codling  moth,  the 
first  application  should  be  made  just 
after  the  blossoms  have  fallen.  The 
second  spraying  should  be  about  ten 
days  later;  the  third  spraying  three 
weeks  later,  and  then  every  three 
weeks  until  time  to  pick  the  fruit. 

“If  paris  green  is  used,  one  must 
remember  that  the  mixture  should  De 
kept  thoroughly  agitated  while  spray- 
ing, as  the  paris  green  is  not  dissolved 
in  the  water,  but  remains  in  suspen- 
sion, and  must  be  kept  so  by  the 


POWER  OUTFIT  APPLYING  LIME-SALT-SULPHUR  MIXTURE  IN  ORCHARD  OF 
JOHN  ASHENFELTER,  MONTROSE,  COLO. 


will  be  noted  that  the  cooking  vats  are 
located  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
so  that  the  mixture  runs  into  the  tanks 
very  readily.  A steam  engine  is  used 
to  furnish  steam  for  cooking  the  mix- 
ture, and  the  work  can  be  done  very 
quickly  and  thoroughly.  It  is  general- 
ly admitted,  we  believe,  that  for  large 
plants  a steam-cooking  outfit  is  nec- 
essary to  make  the  lime-salt-sulphur 
mixture  economically  and  effectively. 

Mr.  Silva  writes:  “Fighting  codling 
moth  was  at  one  time  a hard  task  for 
fruit-growers,  but  this  was  because 
they  had  no  effective  way  of  fighting 
the  pest.  Of  late  years,  with  modern 
methods,  this  insect  is  not  hard  to  con- 
trol. To  obtain  best  results  one  must 
have  a good  power  sprayer  and  must 
use  pure  spraying  materials.  The 
spraying  machine  used  should  be  one 
that  has  a high-pressure  pump,  red- 
wood tank,  rotary  agitator,  gasoline 
engine  to  be  used  for  power;  one 
sh''"'-’  a rfdipf  vqlve  eauere.  and 


thorough  agitation.  The  spray  mix- 
ture should  be  applied  in  the  form  of 
a fine  mist,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  it  is  applied  thoroughly 
over  the  entire  tree. 

“As  the  codling  moth  inflicts  the 
greatest  damage  during  the  late  sum- 
mer and  fall,  this  fact  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  the  late  sprayings  are 
most  important;  the  worms  seem  to 
work  more  in  July  and  August  than 
at  any  other  time  during  the  season. 

“By  using  the  above  formula  and 
following  the  methods  I have  outlined, 
we  can  secure  from  90  to  95  per  cent 
No.  1 apples  from  our  trees.” 

The  Judsonia  (Ark.)  Fruit  and  Veg- 
etable Association  controls  about  750 
acres  of  strawberries  this  season. 
Varieties  are  chiefly  Excelsior,  Klon- 
dike, Aroma,  Lady  Thompson  and 
Gandy.  All  berries  will  be  shipped 
in  refrigerator  express  and  freight 


COOKING  PLANT  IN  THE  ASHENFELTER  ORCHARD. 


use  four  lines  of  hose  fifty  feet  long, 
each  with  a ten-foot  extension  rod,  on 
which  should  be  mounted  Vermorel 
nozzles.  Much  depends  upon  the  agi- 
tator in  the  tank,  especially  where 
paris  green  is  used,  for  this  ingredient 
must  be  kept  thoroughly  stirred  all  the 
time.  We  have  found  that  the  outfits 
made  by  the  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  and  by  Stearns  Bros.. 
Oakland,  Cal.,  are  good  machines; 
they  have  had  much  experience  in 
making  them,  and  send  out  complete 
outfits. 

“Among  the  arsenites  which  have 
been  used  paris  green  is  likely  the 
favorite  still.  One  must  be  sure,  how- 
ever, that  he  uses  strictly  pure  poison 
Our  formula  is  as  follows:  Paris  green 
one  pound;  lime,  five  pounds:  water 
one  hundred  gallons,  but.  in  a damp 
climate  one  should  use  one  hundred 


cars,  and  the  crates  will  be  carefully 
graded.  Prospects  are  good  for  a 
crop.  Season  is  expected  to  open 
about  April  25. 

A member  of  the  Michigan  State 
Horticultural  Society  reported  that  he 
fitted  a 1% -horse  power  gasoline  en- 
gine to  a double-acting  spray  pump 
and  secured  160  ponds  pressure, 
spraying  1,400  gallons  of  mixture  per 
day,  at  a cost  of  20  cents  per  day  for 
fuel.  Truly  this  is  cheap  power,  and 
many  fruit-growers  who  have  de- 
pended upon  hand  pumps  heretofore 
will  purchase  power  spraying  outfits 
for  this  season. 

¥ ¥ ^ 

Reports  from  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  are 
to  the  effect  that  prospects  are  good 
for  a laree  crop  of  strawherries  this 
season 


NATIONAL 

Stocks— none  better 

Folding  Berry  Boxes 
Leslie  Berry  Boxes 
Halloek  Berry  Boxes 
Tin-Top  or  Wood-Top 
Fruit  Packages  and  Crates 
Panel  Shipping  Boxes 
Veneers,  in  Spruce,  Fir  or 
Cottonwood 
Boxes  of  Every 
Description 

Lumber,  Rough  or  Dressed 
Mouldings 
Turned  Stock 
Sasli  and  Door  Stock 
Lath,  Etc. 

Quality , Quantity 
Quick  Service 

Write  for  Catalogue  a.nd  Prices. 

NATIONAL  BOX  COMPANY 

Main  Office,  Mills  and  Factories 


HOQUIAM,  WASHINGTON 


" • VI, i. ~j 


NATIONAL  LUMBER  & ROX  CO 
BERRY  BOXES.  CRATES  & 
FRUIT  BASKETS. 


Fruit  Packages 

I The  Tierce-Williams  Company 
Jonesboro,  Arkansas 

.MANUFACTURE 


All  Kinds  of  Fruit  Packages 
Boxes,  Crates  & Veneers 

OUR  SPECIALTY 


LESLIE  CRATES 


Our  facilities  for  filling  orders  for  associations  are  unsurpassed. 
Early  orders  promptly  filled.  Our  Popular  Berry  Boxes  please  our 
customers  and  are  better  than  boxes  made  from  other  materials. 


The  Pierce-Williams 

Send  for  40-?at»  r Send  jnr  40- Tag 

Catalan,  ^OITLpHIiy  Catalan, 

JONESBORO,  ARKANSAS  >'  - _ 
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Bordeaux  Mixture 

In  concentrated  form,  for  use  In  liquid 
sprayers  or  in  dry  powder  dusters.  One 
gallon  makes  25  gallons  of  standard  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  Saves  labor  and  trouble, 
and  Is  effective. 

MONMOUTH  CHEMICAL  WORKS. 
Dept.  F.-G.  Shrewsbury.  New  Jersey 


Spray  or  Surrender 

MN  that  is  the  ultimatum 

that  insects  and  fungi 

have  served  on  every 

I fruit  - grower  of 

^gl  l.1.11.  X America.  If  you 

do  not  heed  the 
TMAI  ^^warning  you  will 

I h|  1 not  get  profits  from 

II  I y your  orchards.  Every 
ym  I . man  who  sprays  intelli- 

/lll  gently,  at  the  proper 
I 1 time,  finds  it  the'  most 
l profitable  operation  on 

\ ^ VfY%_  # Send  for  illustrated  cat- 

v*~* alogue  of  the  ECLIPSE 

Spray  Pumps  and  outfits. 

Morrill  & Morlev  ::  Benton  Harbcr,  Mich 

For  Good  Spraying 
Outfit  Cheap 

Protection  of  fruit  against  frost,  or  a cosy 
fruit  farm.  Address. 

DR.  G.  T.  SMITH,  RICHLAND,  MISSOURI 


APPLES  IN  SURPLlb 

We  have  a surplus  of  Pen  Davis.  Gann. 
Winesap,  Stayman's  Wlnesap,  KInnard's 
Choice,  Wealthy  and  Maiden  Blush.  Will 
quote  special  prices  until  stock  Is  reduc- 
ed. Also  a general  assortment  of  other 
varieties. 

STARUARI)  PEAR — One-year.  5 to  fi  ft  . 

Keiffer,  Garber  and  other  leading  kinds 
PLUM— Japan  and  Europeans;  1 & 2 yrs. 
ROSE  S — Crneral  assortment:  strong 

plants;  budded  and  on  own  roots. 
Complete  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 
Send  us  list  of  your  wants  for  special 
prices. 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES, 

W.  C.  Reed,  Propr.  Vincennes,  Indiana 


80,000 

Apple  Trees 

at  wholesale,  direct  to  the  planter.  40 
varieties;  none  better;  none  cheaper.  Now 
is  the  time  to  place  your  orders  for  your 
Spring  planting.  Have  a large  assortment 
of  general  nursery  stock  at  right  prices, 
including  Peach.  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear,  Small 
Fruits,  Evergreens  and  Shade  Trees.  We 
guarantee  all  stock  true  to  name  and  solicit 
your  orders.  Send  for  free  price  list  now 
ready  and  thus  get  your  name  on  our  mail- 
ing list. 

Live  local  agents  wanted  everywhere. 

THE  HOLT  COUNTY  NURSERIES, 

S.  N.  Bucher,  Prop.  Oregon,  Missouri 


Amity  Nursery 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees;  also  Small 
Fruits — home-grown,  acclimated,  true  to 
name,  budded  or  whole-rooted;  no  black 
hearts,  and  stock  will  bear  quickly.  Prices 
reasonable.  Address 

H.  E BUTLER.  AMITY.  DeKnth  Co..  MO. 

Extraordinary  Offer 

Strictly  first-class  fruit  trees  and  all  other 
nursery  stock  for  fall  shipment,  at  just  one-:nlf 
regular  prices.  Large  stock  of  everything  ma.'t 
be  reduced.  Especial  inducements  to  dealers. 
Headquarters  for  Baldwin  Cherry  Trees,  the  best 
ever.  Buds  and  scions  true  to  name  in  any  quantity. 

THE  SENECA  NURSERY, 

S.  J.  Baldwin,  Prop.  Seneca,  Kan. 


Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits 

Roses,  et  c.  Best  varieties;  first-class  stock. 
Price  List  Free.  Address 

•I.  H.  TRYON.  WILLOUGHBY.  OHIO. 


Spraying  for  the  Codling  Moth. 

The  following-  paper  was  read  be- 
fore the  late  meeting  of  Colorado  Hor- 
ticultural Society  by  Mr.  Thurston 
White  of  Canyon  City; 

Although  this  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed until  it  is  almost  threadbare, 
yet  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
fruit-growers  throughout  the  whole 
country.  When  we  consider  the  great 
loss  sustained  because  of  the  ravages 
of  the  codling  moth,  it  is  high  time 
that  horticulturists  unite  in  their  best 
efforts  for  its  destruction,  or  at  least 
check  it  to  some  extent.  Thanks  to 
the  entomologists  and  practical  fruit- 
growers, we  have  a remedy  to  destroy 
this  pest,  viz.;  spraying  with  arsenic- 
als.  It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper 
to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  number  of 
broods  of  the  codling  moth  nor  of  its 
habits,  but  only  to  give  some  experi- 
ences of  its  control  by  proper  spray- 
ing. 

Fremont  County  fruit-growers  have 
had  excellent  success  the  past  two 
years  with  arsenate  of  lead  for  de- 
struction of  the  codling  moth,  and 
last  year  mare  $40,000  in  less  than  30 
days  by  proper  spraying.  They  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  their  success  in 
the  past.  Many  used  as  much  as  fifty 
gallons  of  spray  mixture  at  one  spray- 
ing on  every  six  to  seven  trees  twelve 
to  fifteen  years  old.  While  inspecting 
orchards  last  fall  I found  a great 
number  that  had  less  than  5 per  cent 
wormy  apples,  while  others  which 
were  not  sprayed  had  99  per  cent 
wormy  apples.  In  one  orchard  I 
could  not  find  enough  perfect  Ben 
Davis  apples  to  make  a count  of  one 
hundred  _ without  climbing  the  trees. 
Just  across  a wire  fence  a joining  or- 
chard contained  more  than  90  per 
cent  perfect  apples.  The  first  trees 
had  not  been  sprayed,  the  second  had 
been  thoroughly  sprayed.  I consider 
thorough  spraying  with  proper  reme- 
dies a far  better  insurance  policy  to 
the  fruit-grower  than  life  insurance 
with  some  of  the  old-line  companies 
we  have  teen  reading  about  lately 
from  the  press. 

Some  suggestions  as  to  time  and 
methods  of  spraying: 

First,  begin  on  time.  The  early 
spray  catches  the  codling  moth  as 
well  as  the  early  bird.  Fellow  fruit- 
grower, lay  aside  every  other  work  at 
spraying  time,  and  spray,  and  do  it 
thoroughly.  Spray  from  all  sides  of 
the  tree,  following  each  branch  until 
thoroughly  treated.  I would  use  a 
pump  with  a good  force,  driving,  as  it 
were,  the  spray  material  into  the  calyx 
of  the  apple.  Use  only  medium  fine 
sprays.  A lazy  man  won’t  make  much 
of  a success  in  spraying,  especially 
with  a hand  pump.  Your  success  de- 
pends on  both  ends  of  your  spray  ma- 
chine, at  the  handle  and  at  the  nozzle. 
I think  much  of  our  spraying  unsuc- 
cessful because  we  do  not  use  suffi- 
cient material,  are  not  thorough,  and 
do  not  spray  at  the  right  time.  The 
first  and  most  important  spraying 
must  be  done  just  as  soon  as  the  blos- 
soms fall  from  trees.  We  should  never 
get  too  busy  with  other  work  to  do 
our  spraying  at  the  proper  time.  If  a 
burglar  were  carrying  off  our  most 
valuable  possessions,  we  would  not  be 
too  busy  to  try  to  prevent  his  get- 
ting away  with  tl  em.  At  this  im- 
portant time  the  codling  moth  is  busy 
trying  to  rob  us  of  our  apple  crop, 
and  will  surely  do  it  unless  we  pre- 
vent.it  by  proper  spraying. 

The  fruit-grower  'who  does  not  be- 
lieve in  spraying  had  better  get  out 
of  the  business  as  soon  as  possible. 
Eternal  vigilance  in  fighting  the  cod- 
ling moth  is  the  price  of  a good  apple 
crop. 

A few  words  as  to  the  number  of 
sprayings  necessary  to  insure  a clean 
crop  of  apples.  I have  at  last  been 
converted  to  the  idea  of  two  or  three 
sprayings  being  sufficient.  I thought 
one  time  that  six  to  seven  times  were 
essential.  I would  spray  just  as  soon 
as  the  blossoms  fall  from  the  trees. 
Again  in  ten  days  or  less,  the  third 
spraying  ranging  from  the  1st  to  the 
20th  of  July.  These  dates  are  to  be 
governed  by  the  early  or  late  season. 
The  two  first  sprayings  are  mo't  im- 
portant. The  first  spraying  is  the  im- 
portant one;  50  per  cent  of  the  suc- 
cessful spraying  comes  from  the  first 
spraying  if  done  properly.  (Perhaps 
this  estimate  is  low.) 

Some  of  our  growers  grew  this  last 
season  90  per  cent  of  apples  free 
from  worms  by  one  thorough  spray- 
ing with  arsenate  of  lead.  M.  W. 
Show  selected  one  Ben  Davis  tree  near 
the  center  of  a block  of  Ben  Davis 
trees.  This  tree  was  sprayed  one  time, 
the  others  two  times.  The  results  by 
actual  count  tefore  picking  were 


THINGS 

I — WORTH 
KNOWING 

If  you  are  going  to  buy 

A MANURE  .SPREADER 


NO  machine  within  his  reach  is  capable  of 
doing  so  much  for  the  farmer  as  the 
modern  manure  spreader. 

But  then  it  must  be  a machine  with  features — 
features  of  economy  and  efficiency 
The  I.  II.  C.  Manure  Spreader  has  such  feat- 
ures. 

Any  man  of  experience  knows  that  a spreader 
only  works  perfectly  when  the  load  is  level. 

The  I.  H.  C.  Spieader  is  the  only  spreader 
with  a vibrating  rake  in  front  of  the  beater  or 
cylinder  which  levels  every  load  and  any  load 
of  manure. 

Anv  man  knows  that  the  a.oron  operates  bet- 
ter when  power  is  applied  at  both  sides. 

The  I.  H.  C.  spreader  apron  is  driven  at  both 
sides  from  both  hind  wheels. 

This  saves  all  torsion,  binding,  friction  and 
undue  strain,  and  consequently  saves  break- 
ages and  results  in  lighter  draft 
One  lever  is  better  than  many  levers  in 
operating  any  machine. 

The  I.  H.  C.  spreader  is  the  only  rpreader 
which  is  controlled  and  operated  entires  with 
one  lever. 

It  has  ten  different  feeds — can  be  adjusted 


instantly  while  in  motion  to  spread  three  to 
thirty  loads  per  acre. 

Large,  solid,  steel  axles  front  and  rear— from 
wheels  cut  under— turns  very  short. 

Steel  wheels— no  rotting  or  drying  out.  Broad 
faced  tires  with  turned  in  flange  to  keep  out 
dirt,  mud.  etc.  Lightest  and  strongest. 

Provided  with  traction  lugs  on  rear  wheels — 
will  work  perfectly  on  hard,  frozen  or  wet 
ground 

Made  in  various  sizes  to  suit  all  require- 
ments. 

The  I.  H.  C-  spreader  will  distribute  per- 
fectly manure  of  all  kinds — wet,  dry.  mixed, 
strawy,  fu.l  of  stalks,  frozen,  caked,  etc. 

It  may  be  equipped  with  special  features 
known  as  lime  and  drill  attachments  for  dis- 
tributing broadcast,  or  in  drills,  fine  manure, 
commercial  fertilizers,  lime,  ashes,  salt,  cotton 
seed  hulls,  land  plasters,  etc. 

Remember  what  we  have  told  you — it  is  the 
manure  spreader  with  special  features  which 
all  make  for  success. 

Go  to  the  International  Local  Agent  and 
look  it  over,  get  and  read  the  catalogues  or 
write  for  further  information.  It  will  pay. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America, 

( Incorporated  > 


Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


about  the  same,  95  per  cent  of  perfect 
apples.  I am  somewhat  in  favor  of 
arsenate  of  lead  as  a spray  for  con- 
trol of  codling  moth,  for  the  following 
reasons,  viz.:  It  does  not  injure  the 
leaves  or  fruit;  adheres  to  foliage  and 
fruit  better;  is  cleaner  to  use;  is  more 
effective  than  any  spray  or  remedy 
ever  used  in  Fremont  county,  for  the 
control  of  the  arch  enemy  of  the  fruit- 
grower, the  codling  moth. 

I think  that  99  per  cent  of  our  fruit- 
growers will  use  arsenate  of  lead  in 
our  county  next  year.  We  had  some 
who  did  not  seem  to  be  successful 
with  its  use.  In  my  opinion  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  man  handling  the 
nozzles,  and  not  the  fault  of  the  arse- 
nate of  lead. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  say  here  that 
successful  spraying  depends  largely  on 
the  man  behind  the  spray  nozzle. 

^ 

Protection  Against  Borers. 

After  reading  the  article  in  the  June 
issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  Mr.  H. 
Friend,  Lexington,  Okla.,  writes  us 
that  after  much  experimentation,  he 
believes  he  has  found  a cheap  and 
effective  preventive.  He  says; 

“It  seems  to  be  a very  troublesome 
and  expensive  undertaking  to  grow  an 
orchard  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
unless  you  know  how  to  prevent  the 
borer  and  rabbit  from  doing  their  de- 
structive work.  I now  have  a grow- 
ing orchard  of  forty  acres  and  have 
no  borers  or  rabbits  bothering  my 
trees.  I have  prepared  a soap  which 
is  very  inexpensive;  at  a cost  of  $1 
enough  can  be  prepared  to  treat  one 
thousand  two-year-old  trees,  and  one 
application  made  late  in  the  fall  is  a 
sure  preventive  of  injury  by  both  rab- 
bits and  borers.  This  soap  is  harm- 
less on  all  trees  and  shrubs,  and  I be- 
lieve it  will  also  be  effective  against 
sunscald.  I am  not  prepared  to  put 
this  preparation  on  the  market,  but 
would  like  for  some  horticultural  so- 
ciety to  make  a thorough  test  of  this 
which  will  reimburse  me  for  my  labor 
remedy  this  fall,  and  would  like  ad- 
vice as  to  method  of  getting  the 
preparation  on  the  market  in  a way 
and  expense.” 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to 
prevent  the  depreciations  of  insect  pests  and 
fungus  diseases  is  no  longer  an  experiment, 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm. 
Stahl  Sprayer  Co.,  Box  6J,  Quincy,  111.,  and 
get  their  catalogue  describing  twenty-one 
styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  may  be  had  free. 


IVTt/CMT  “HOW  AND  WHAT  TO  IN- 
I IN  VCiN  1 VENT,”  and  “How  to  Obtain 
Patents"  explained  Free.  Chester  W.  Brown, 
Patent  Atty.,  ftlfi  F St..  Washington.  D.  C. 


Make  Your  Own 
Tree  Supports^ 

Heretofore  we  have  sold  a great 
many  of  our  patent  tree  supports  to 
readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  but 
the  freight  charges  have  been 
against  us  in  making  long  ship- 
ments. 

To  overcome  this,  we  have  per- 
fected a hand  machine  for  making 
these  props,  and  are  now  prepared 
to  sell  orchard,  county  or  state 
rights,  and  furnish  a machine  to 
make  the  goods. 

Our  Tree  Supports  are  used 
throughout  California,  and  will  be  in 
demand  everywhere.  By  their  use 
one  limb  helps  to  support  another, 
and  the  tree  is  saved  from  breaking. 

Our  proposition  is  worth  investi- 
gating. Write  us  about  it,  and  we 
will  tell  you  all  about  our  Tree  Sup- 
ports, and  how  you  can  secure  the 
right  to  manufacture  them  for  your 
section. 

Hoyt’s  Tree  Support  Co. 

Watsonville,  California. 


TESTED  SEEDS 


- THE  ORIGINATORS 

OF  THE 

BEST  METHODS  OF  SEED  TESTING, 

we  have  carried  this  method  to  a further  degree 
than  probably  any  seed  house  in  the  world. 
We  use  every  means  of  obtaining  for  you  the 
best  possible  results.  Our 

FARM  MANUAL 

is  the  most  complete  catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds 
published  in  America.  It  is  photo-illustrated 
and  full  of  information  you  need. 

We  will  mail  itfree  of  charge  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


PETER  HENDERSON  & CO. 

35  & 37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 


TREE” 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Our  thousands  of 
customers  contin- 
ually write  us  for 
tree  information, 
how  to  plant,  prune 
and  care  for,  etc. 
We  wish  we  could 
meet  vou  face  to  face  to  tell  you  this.  Our  free 
catalog  is  complete  in  horticultural  informa- 
tion. It  describes  and  prices  all  kinds  of  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines  and  Perennials:*  A post- 
al brings  it.  Write  before  tomorrow.  Sioux  City 
Seed  & Nursery  Co.,  2115  Clark  St.,  Sioux  City,  la. 


CANTALOUPE  SEED 

Genuine  Rocky  Ford.  Fresh,  pure,  reliable 
10c  oz..  $1  lb.  postpaid.  Write  for  circular. 
W.  S.  TATMAN,  Dept.  10,  Rocky  Ford  Oolo. 


30,000 ES 

Strictly  No.  1 and  30,000  2-yr.  under  Yz  in. 
that  ’are  fine  trees,  at  the  lowest  price. 
Write  me  at  once. 

G.  W.  TRIBBLE,  BILLINGS,  MISSOURI 


POTATO  GROWERS 

Send  for  Professor  White’s  valuable  pa- 
per; tells  you  how  you  can  save  iS  to  $10 
per  acre  on  your  potato  seed  bill.  A great 
scientific  discovery.  Millions  of  dollars  sav- 
ed by  American  farmers  every  year.  Send 
for  the  information  today.  Price  50  cents. 
Guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Address 
Scientific  Gardening,  Dayton,  Miss. 

PEACH  TREES  ?,n„dr  .“h',r 

Stock  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Circular 
free.  R.  S.  Johnston  Box  135.  Stockl^y 
Delaware 
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Details  of  Spraying  Orchards. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  it 
will  be  noted  that  not  so  much  is  said 
about  the  formulas  to  be  used  in 
spraying  trees.  This  matter  has  been 
published  in  these  columns  many 
times,  and  practically  every  experi- 
ment station  in  the  country  has  a 
spray  bulletin,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  live  in  the  respective  states. 

But  two  things  are  urged  in  the 
articles  this  month: 

1.  The  importance  of  spraying  ap- 
ple trees,  whether  one  has  a crop  of 
fruit  or  not; 

2.  The  necessity  of  using  high 
pressure  in  applying  the  liquids. 

The  first  is  very  important,  for  the 
experience  of  Messrs.  Perrine  of  Illi- 
nois, Cox  of  Ohio,  Coombs  of  Kansas 
and  others  demonstrates  that  foliage 
which  is  kept  perfectly  sound  and 
healthy  will  enable  tre^s  to  carry 
crops  of  fruit,  whereas  diseased  foli- 
age would  result  in  the  trees  casting 
their  fruit.  Now,  the  foliage  of  apple 
orchards  in  the  Middle  West  was  bet- 
ter last  year  than  for  some  seasons 
past,  and  wo  have  better  prospects  for 
fruit  crop.  But  don't  be  discouraged 
and  put  the  sprayer  in  the  barn,  even 
if  you  do  think  there  are  few  apples 
on  the  trees.  Remember  the  experi- 
ence of  the  men  who  furnish  some 
of  the  articles  for  this  issue,  and  keep 
up  the  good  work. 

High  pressure  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  fine  mist  which  is  necessarv 


traces  of  the  spray  mixture  applied 
earlier  in  the  season. 

The  Fruit-Grower  sincerely  trusts 
that  the  articles  we  present  this 
month  will  help  our  readers  to  be 
more  successful  in  their  spraying  this 
season.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
overcome  the  insects  and  diseases 
which  attack  our  orchards — but  some 
growers  succeed  in  the  fight,  and  why 
not  you?  Certainly  the  work  will  pay 
well. 

4^.  ^ 

Spraying  for  Brown  Hot  of  Stone 
Fruits. 

In  my  neighborhood,  brown  rot  is 
the  most  destructive  scourge  of  the 
fruit-grower.  My  orchard  is  on  a 
high  ridge,  where  I believed  that  the 
altitude  and  air  drainage  would  as- 
sure me  a peach  crop  when  there 
were  any  peaches  at  all.  On  taking 
possession  of  the  farm,  however,  some 
years  ago,  I noticed  that  there  was 
some  rot  among  the  peaches.  The 
trees  were  old  and  neglected  and  much 
of  the  fruit  was  borne  on  large  water- 
sprouts  that  had  grown  out  of  the 
rough  and  half  decayed  trunks.  Rot 
again  appeared  the  next  year  and 
more  virulently.  Since  then  it  has 
regularly  devastated  the  crop  and 
only  by  vigilance  in  picking  on  the 
very  first  indications  of  ripening  are 
we  able  to  secure  enough  fruit  for  the 
family  supply. 

Meanwhile  I had  set  out  a young  or- 


HOW  SPRAY  MLXTURE  IS  APPLIED  IN  THE  NORTHWEST.  APPLES  LOOK  AS 
THOUGH  THEY  WERE  WHITEWASHED. 


for  best  results.  Many  growers  fail 
to  apply  the  mixture  properly.  Spray- 
ing apple  trees  is  not  like  washing  a 
buggy  with  a garden  hose.  If  the 
mixture  is  applied  in  a stream  or  in 
the  form  of  a coarse  spray  it  will  not 
stick  to  the  foliage  at  all.  Try  it  and 
see.  Of  course,  the  leaves  will  be- 
come wet,  but  they  will  not  hold  the 
spray  mixture  as  it  should  be  held. 
Instead  of  applying  the  mixture  in 
this  way,  secure  high  pressure  with 
the  pump,  and  the  mixture  will  be 
applied  in  the  form  of  a very  fine 
mist.  And  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  tendency  now  is  to  maintain 
higher  ressure  than  has  generally 
been  maintained.  Formerly  one  was 
satisfied  with  a pressure  which 
forced  the  liquid  from  the  nozzle,  but 
not  so  now.  A pressure  of  80  to  150 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  is  neces- 
sary for  best  results — and  the  nearer 
the  latter  figure,  the  better.  Some 
growers  are  now  satisfied  with  80 
pounds  of  pressure,  and  seem  to  get 
good  results,  but  the  majority  of  care- 
ful sprayers  require  greater  pressure 
than  this. 

And  then  see  that  the  work  is  thor- 
oughly done.  After  one  has  made  his 
mixture  properly,  and  has  a pump 
which  furnishes  the  desired  power,  if 
then  the  mixture  is  not  properly  ap- 
plied, the  whole  results  in  failure.  Re- 
member that  the  surface  of  the  leaves 
and  fruit  must  be  covered,  if  you 
would  guard  against  all  insects  and 
diseases.  This  necessitates  very. care- 
ful work,  and  only  reliable  men 
should  be  depended  upon  to  hold  the 
nozzles. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is 
made  from  a photograph  of  a part 
of  an  apple  tree  in  the  Hood  River 
Valley,  Ore.  This  does  not  adequate- 
ly show  the  mixture  sticking  to  the 
foliage  and  to  the  fruit,  but  one  can 
get  an  idea  of  how  thoroughly  this 
work  is  done  in  that  section.  Indeed, 
when  the  apples  are  to  he  packed,  it 
rs  necessary  to  wipe  every  one  of 
them  with  a cloth,  to  remove  the 


chard  which  grew  thriftily  and  which 
I hoped  would,  at  least  for  a time,  es- 
cape. But  alas,  the  first  crop  that 
loaded  the  young  trees  found  the 
voracious  rot  waiting  to  garner  it, 
which  it  did  as  effectively  as  in  the 
old  orchard.  I should  note  that  the 
young  orchard  was  a hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  old  one,  but  rot  also 
appeared  in  the  first  crop  of  some 
young  trees  three  hundred  yards  away 
and  on  a high  point  where  some  old 
snags  had  been  bearing  fine  peaches 
that  had  always  been  entirely  exempt 
from  rot. 

I now  despaired  of  raising  peaches 
without  some  means  of  combating 
the  rot,  and  determined  to  spray. 
Meanwhile  my  plums,  from  Wild 
Goose  to  Japanese,  were  succumbing 
to  the  disease,  and  as  absolutely  as 
the  peaches.  It  was  not  surprised  at 
the  Japanese,  but  I did  expect  the 
Wild  Goose  to  prove  more  resistant, 
as  I had  never  known  it  to  be  affected 
here.  Nevertheless  the  very  first 
nlums  my  young  trees  bore  rotted  to 
the  last  one.  In  most  cases  the  rot 
did  not  develop  until  the  fruit  began 
to  ripen.  Last  spring,  therefore,  I 
purchased  a sprayer  and  prepared  to 
give  the  Bordeaux  mixture  a trial. 
But  detecting  scale  on  the  trees,  I be- 
gan in  March  with  the  lime,  salt,  sul- 
phur wash,  boiling  it  one  and  a half 
hours.  I will  say  here  that  it  proved 
entirely  effectual  so  far  as  I have  since 
been  able  to  ascertain.  A neighbor 
who  prepared  this  wash  without  boil- 
ing reports  such  good  results  that  in 
future  I shall  omit  the  tedious  process 
of  cooking,  especially  as  my  friend's 
results  are  corroborated  by  Eastern 
experiments. 

Coming  back  to  the  rot,  we  firsi 
sprayed  before  the  buds  swelled  and 
four  times  afterwards  at  intervals  of 
from  seven  to  twelve  days.  My  neg- 
lect to  weaken  the  solution  of  4-5- 
50  nearly  proved  fatal  to  my  plum 


SPRAY  WITH  THE 

ORCHARD  MONARCH 


THE  GREATEST  AUTOMATIC  POWER  SPRAYER  NOW  IN  USB— 
Has  two  leads  of  hose  and  will  supply  sight  nozzles  keeping  up  a pres- 
sure of  more  tl-.an  One  Hundred  Pounds.  Has  the  Best  Agitator  ever 
invented;  It  swings  in  bottom  of  cask  and  carries  brushes  which  clean 
the  suction  strainers.  All  worked  Automatically;  power  Is  furnished  by 
rear  wheels  of  wagon;  no  hand  pumping,  no  cost  for  power;  efficient, 
safe,  satisfactory;  adapted  for  large  or  small  orchards.  We  also  make 

the  famous 

Empire  King — Garfield  Knapsack 

and  a full  line  of  POTATO  SPRAYERS.  Catalogue  FREE. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.  I|  John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

ELMIRA.  NEW  YORK  KANSAS  CITY.  MC. 


Late  Fall  & Winter 
Speciaties 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS — Nebraska  and  Kansas  grown. 
APPLE  GRAFTS — Piece  and  Whole  Root. 

FRUIT  TREE  STOCKS — Imported — French  Pear,  Mahaleb, 
Mazzard,  Myrobolan,  Quince. 

FRUIT  TREE  STOCKS — American  Grown — French,  Japan 
and  Kieffer  Pear.  Americana  Plum  Stocks. 

FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS— Complete  Stock. 

Winter  Wholesale  Trade  List  Now  Ready 

The  Shenandoah  Nurseries 

D.  S.  LAKE,  Propr.  Established  1870  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


We  prow  our  HARDY  “BLIZZARD  BELT”  EVERGREENS  by  the  million. I 
They  are  healthy,  well  rooted,  vigorous.  To  prove  it.  we  orTer  12  choice | 
spruces  and  pines  2 years  old,  entirely  free  to  property  owners  reading 
this  advertisement.  Mailing  expense  5c,  which  send  or 
not  as  you  please.  A postal  will  bring  them.  Our  CATA- 
LOGUE, containing  42  colored  plates  of  our  HARDY 
“BLIZZARD  BELT”  Fruits,  Evergreens.  Ornamentals, 
etc.,  with  a mine  of  valuable  information  for  fruit  growers,  free  for  the  asking. 
Write  to-day.  This  offer  may  be  withdrawn  later  on. 

THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  BOX  719,  OSAGE,  IOWA 


Twelve 

Evergreens 
Free 


Fine  Plants  Make  Fine  Strawberries 


and  Js  for  you.  Ten  years’  reputation  and  thousands  of  en- 
thusiastic customers  back  of  my  strawberry  plant  business. 
Everything  guaranteed  fine  quality  and  free  from  disease. 
Price  list  ready  Jan.  1st.  Send  for  it 


DR.  E.  L.  BEAL,  REPUBLIC,  MISSOURI 


HERMAN  NURSERY  & SEED  HOUSE 


We  offer  a full  line  of  Frnit  and  Forest  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits  and  Flower- 
ing Shrubs.  Also  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds.  Best  quality  and  low  prices.  In 
fact,  our  prices  are  so  low  that  the  editor  of  this  paper  will  not  let  us  publish  them. 
We  pay_£reight  on  trees  and  plants.  72-page  illustrated  catalogue  in  English  or  German, 
free;  send  for  one. 

CARL  SONDEREGGER,  BOX  22,  BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA 
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HENDERSON’S  1906 

FARMER’S  MANUAL 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE 


=FARM  SEEDS= 


Published  in  America. 

Photo-Illustrated  from  Nature 

and  replete  with  up-to-date  informa- 
tion ; it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  farmer. 

We  will  send  it  FREE  if  you  mention  this  Paper. 


Especially  Valuable  as  a Book  of  Reference. 


PETER  HENDERSON  & CO. 

35  . & 37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 


Rippley  Mixture  Cooker 


Spray 
Mixture 

Prices  $20  to  $50. 

Nothing  equals  it  for  boiling 
by  steam, Lime,  bait  and  oth- 
er mixtures.  U sed  and  recom- 
mended by  Michigan,  Penn, 
and  other  exp.  stations. 

Boil  a bbl.  Mixture  20  Min. 

Will  boil 2 to  4 bbls.  at  a 
time,  no  stiring  required,  no 
danger  of  burning.  Also  tine 
for  Cooking  teed  for  stock, 

Heating  Buildings,  Poultry 

Houses,  etc.  Made  of  Cast  Iron  and  Steel,  will  last 
for  years.  We  are  the  largest  mtrs.  of  Steamers,  and 

Cookers  in  America.  100  page  catalog  mailed  free. 

RIPPLEY  HDW.  CO.  Box  217,  Grafton,  III. 

Eastern  Agents,  H.  F.  M1CHELL  CU„  Philadelphia. 


Every^Gorn  Picker 

should  write  for  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
the  largest  line  of  WRISTLETS,  FINGER  PEGS, 
THUMB,  CENTER  and  WRIST  HOOKS,  single 
or  doul  lo,  which  are  invented  by  an  EXPERT 
HUSKER  and  also  the  kind  which  made  Chas. 
A.  Rennack  famous  by  husking  over  200  bus.  in  10  hours. 
R.  N.  THOMAS,  MANUFACTURER, 
Slscn;i Iowa. 


Newark,  N.  Y. 

All  kinds  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Etc.,  from  grower  to  planter. 
FREE  BOOK. 62  pages,  gives  prices, 
describes  528  varieties,  tells  how 
to  plant  and  care  for  them. 


Otir’CataJog  Free 

Contains  many  bargains  in  firuit  trees  and  gar- 
den seed  and  just  the  information  that  fruit- 
growers would  appreciate.  The  title,  “Chicka- 
saw Trees  Bear,”  carries  with  it  much  truth  as 
well  as  success  to  the  grower  who  plants  our 
trees  and  seed.  Terms  to  agents  on  application. 
CHICKASAW  NURSERY  & SEED  CO., 
Dujncaflj  Indian  Territory^  _ 


50 


Millions 


.DEMPSTER  IMPROVED 
, STEEL  WIND  MILL 


'THEY  STOP  THE 
iltftflSt  AND  LESSEN  THE  WEAR, 
LATEST.  STRONGEST.  BEST. 
FACTORY.  BEATRICE.  NEB. 


Only  *13.80 


Greatest  bargain 
on  a galvanized 
steel  windmill 
ever  offered. 

Royal  Crown 

l Fall  guarantee.  Send 
for  free  catalog.  Windmills,  Towers, 
I Tanks,  Feed  Cookers,  Grinders,  Corn 
| Shelters,  etc.  WINGER  & JOHNSON. 
9157  Commercial  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


$|A-opswee!)  Feed 
ylV  Grinder. 


Jk  oo  Galvanized 
4 Steel  Wind  I 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  and, 
styles.  It  will, 
pay  you  to  in- 1 
vestlgate.  Write 
for  catalog  and  | 
price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

603  Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Z?GRAPE  VINES 

69  V.rletle*.  Aim  Small  Fruit.,  Trees,  JSsc.  Best  root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2 sample  vines  mailed  for  ltc. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  FREDONIA.H.Y. 


trees.  Their  foliage  looked  scanty  and 
off  color  and  was  full  of  holes.  Yet 
the  trees  bore  a fine  crop,  nicely  dis- 
tributed and  not  too  heavy,  and  to 
my  delight  the  rot  was  hardly  to  be 
seen.  Plums  that  were  left  on  the 
trees  after  they  were  ripe,  instead  of 
decaying,  withered  slightly  with 
crinkled  skin,  as  though  they  might 
dry  up  like  raisins.  Some  trees  were 
not  sprayed  to  serve  as  a check.  These 
showed  rot,  but  not  until  the  plums 
began  to  change  color.  I tried  care- 
ful thinning  and  daily  picking  of  ev- 
ery plum  as  soon  as  rot  appeared,  but 
all  to  no  avail.  So  relentless  was  the 
disease  that  I was  soon  convinced  that 
the  entire  crop  was  doomed,  unless 
other  measures  were  adopted. 

Merely  as  an  experiment  and  not 
hoping  for  profitable  results  at  that 
late  day,  we  gave  them  a thorough 
spraying,  when  I was  much  surprised 
to  find  the  rot  at  once  checked  and 
so  far  extirpated  that  we  rescued  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop. 

As  to  the  peaches,  we  were  unable 
to  spray  them  all  regularly,  and  con- 
sequently the  results  were  unsatisfac- 
tory and  of  little  value  as  data,  but 
our  experiments  have  demonstrated 
that  the  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  entirely  effective  in  plum 
rot,  that  is,  plums  of  the  Wild  Goose 
type,  and  that  even  one  spraying  at 
ripening  time  may  produce  remark- 
able results.  This  year  I shall  test  the 
Japanese  and  some  other  native  sorts. 

Since  the  fruit  season  Information 
comes  that  in  this  section  the  rot 
widely  extended  its  circle  of  ravage.  I 
also  read  that  the  extensive  orchards 
of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  were 
invaded  and  much  damage  inflicted. 
Either  the  Bordeaux  mixture  must 
quickly  demonstrate  its  efficiency  or 
the  brown  rot  will  begin  to  loom  up 
as  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the 
grower  of  stone  fruits. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
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PEACH  TREES  FREE 
to  NEW  CUSTOMERS 

A complete  stock  of  FRUIT  TREES,  Roses. 
Ornamentals,  Etc.  A beautiful  illustrated 
V catalogue  for  the  asking. 

O.K.  NURSERIES 

A.  L.  LUKE,  Manager 

WYNNEWOOD,  INDIAN  TERRITORY 

of  Forest  Tree 
Seedlings 
Apple  €)  Cherry 

Seedlings.  Heavy  stock  of  Black  Locust,  Mul- 
berry, Catalpa  and  Ash  Seedlings  for  the  nur- 
sery trade.  Large  general  stock  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Small  Fruits.  Send  for  free  catalogue  and 
estimate  of  your  wants. 

GAGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES, 

Box  No.  2.  Beatrice,  Neb. 


A POWER 

on  Every 
Farm 


THERE  should  be  a 
power  of  some  kind 
on  every  farm. 

It  saves  labor,  time  and 
money,  and  increases  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  farm. 

It  will  work  the  raw  material  of 
the  farm  into  a finished  product. 

All  up-to-date  farmers  agree  that 
the  modern  gasoline  engine  is  the 
best  farm  jtower. 

Our  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  is 
the  best  gasoline  engine. 

It  is  strong,  durable,  long  lived 
and  is  of  full  rated,  actual  (not  esti- 
mated) horse  power. 

It  is  easy  to  operate  and  is  easily 
kept  in  working  order. 

It  developes  the  maximum  of  power 
with  the  minimum  of  fuel. 

Specially  adapted  to  cutting  dry 
fodder  and  ensilage,  husking,  shred- 
ding and  shelling  com;  threshing 


and  grinding  feed;  sawing  wood, 
separating  cream,  pumping  water,  etc. 

Indeed  there  is  no  service  required 
of  a power  that  will  not  be  performed 
most  satisfactorily  by  this  engine. 

I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are  made 
in  the  following  styles  and  sizes: 
Vertical — 2,  3 5 Horse  Power; 

Horizontal — (Portable  and  Station- 
ary), 4,  6,  8,10. 12  ® 15  Horse  Power. 

If  you  nre  not  intendingto  purchase 
an  engine  now,  you  may  want  one  in 
the  future  and  really  ought  to  know 
more  about  them. 

Call  on  our  Local  Afjent.let  him  show  you 
the  engines  and  supply  you  with  catalog,  or 
write  for  further  information.  Do  it  now. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO.  Iix! 

(INCORPORATED.) 


An  Experience  with  Different  Spray- 
ing Materials  and  Apparatus. 

Three  years  ago  the  writer  had 
charge  of  an  experiment  in  spraying 
in  which  various  mixtures  and  appa- 
ratus were  used,  and  while  the  ex- 
periment left  much  to  be  desired,  for 
the  reason  that  the  apple  crop  was  al- 
most a complete  failure  that  year,  due 
to  late  freezing  weather  which  de- 
stroyed the  bloom,  some  points  were 
observed  which  were  of  value  to  us 
and  may  be  to  others. 

?even  plats  of  Ben  Davis  trees 
were  chosen,  each  plat  containing  one 
acre.  The  first  was  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  paris  green, 
the  second  with  Bordeaux  and  a pre- 
pared arsenate  of  lead,  the  third  with 
Bordeaux  and  arsenate  of  lead  made 
from  arsenate  of  soda  (5  oz.)  and 
sugar  of  lead  (12%  oz.),  the  fourth 
with  a similar  mixture,  except  that 
nitrate  of  lead  (12  oz.)  was  used  in- 
stead of  sugar  of  lead;  the  fifth  with 
a dust  spray  of  air  slaked  lime  and 
paris  green;  the  sixth  with  a prepared 
dust  spray  of  Bordeaux  and  paris 
green,  and  the  seventh  was  left  un- 
sprayed. 

About  the  8th  of  May,  as  nearly  as 
I can  remember,  the  entire  orchard 
seemed  to  become  infested  with  an 
army  of  canker  worms.  As  the  or- 
chard contained  70  acres  and  the 
force  consisted  of  one  man  besides 
my  self  and  a team,  we  had  a strenu- 
ous time.  We  worked  a day  and  a 
half  before  we  reached  the  part  where 
the  experimental  plats  were,  when  we 
sprayed  all  except  the  plats  which 
were  to  be  sprayed  with  dust,  which 
we  left  until  the  next  morning. 

Observations  made  two  days  after 
the  spraying  led  to  the  following 
conclusions: 

The  liquid  sprays  seemed  to  give 
better  results  than  the  dust  sprays. 
The  lead  arsenate  sprays  gave  better 
results  than  the  paris  green.  On  some 
trees  paris  green  did  better  work  than 
on  others,  indicating  that  the  trouble 
with  it  arose  largely  from  the  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  it  agitated.  Between 
the  various  lead  arsenate  sprays  no 
distinction  could  he  drawn.  The  pre- 
pared dust  spray  did  better  work  than 
what  we  made  from  air-slaked  lime 
and  paris  green.  It  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  do  good  work  with  dust  spray 
except  when  the  dew  is  on,  and  not 
then  if  the  wind  Is  blowing.  Prom  the 


plat  which  was  unsprayed  and  from 
neighboring  orchards  ws  drew  the 
conclusion  that  spraying  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  when  the  canker  worms 
appear  in  large  numbers. 

We  hoped  to  learn  whether  the  pre- 
pared lead  arsenate  is  better  than  can 
be  made  at  home.  Our  experience  in- 
dicates that  it  is  not.  Nitrate  of  lead 
was  used  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
cheap  substitute  for  sugar  of  lead  in 
lead  arsenate.  Either  seemed  to  de- 
stroy canker  worms,  but  we  could  not 
say  that  nitrate  of  lead  will  give  as 
good  results  or  prove  satisfactory.  The 
argument  for  prepared  lead  arsenate 
is  that  it  facilitates  the  work.  We 
found  it  really  harder  to  dissolve  the 
product  we  bought  than  to  make  the 
arsenate  from  the  drugs  named.  The 
only  difficulty  in  the  latter  arose 
from  the  necessity  of  being  exceeding- 
ly careful  in  weighing  out  the  in- 
gredients. 

Paris  green  is  as  hard  to  prepare 
as  any  material  we  used,  as  it  must, 
by  stirring  and  mixing  with  a little 
water,  be  reduced  to  a pasty  mass  be- 
fore it  is  put  into  the  sprayer. 

The  prepared  dust  spray  is  much 
easier  to  use  than  what  we  made.  The 
lime  was  not  nearly  so  fine  as  the 
prepared  dust,  which  resembled  flour 
in  its  consistency.  The  dust  was  very 
erratic,  and  we  could  scarcely  get  it 
to  go  where  we  wanted  it  to,  and  it 
went  places  where  it  should  not  have 
gone.  The  night  after  we  finished  our 
last  spraying  I had  cramps,  due  to 
arsenic  poisoning,  that  defy  descrip- 
tion, and  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  “been  there.” 

In  conclusion  I would  say  that  our 
work  cleared  the  orchard  of  canker 
worms.  The  part  not  included  in  the 
.experiment  was  sprayed  part  with 
paris  green  and  Bordeaux  and  part 
with  the  prepared  lead  arsenate  and 
Bordeaux.  The  second  cay  after  we 
could  not  find  one  worm,  where  a 
hundred  had  been  before,  and  what 
we  did  find  were  each  hanging  from 
the  twigs  by  a sort  of  web  and  either 
dead  or  far  too  sick  to  eat  again.  A 
month  later  the  orchard  looked  like 
it  had  never  seen  a worm,  while  other 
orchards  in  the  neighborhood  looked 
as  brown  as  if  a fire  had  raged 
through  them. 

FRANKLIN  BROWN. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

^ 

E.  Estes,  Rolla,  Mo.,  has  tried  vetch 
as  a cover  crop  in  orchards,  and  likes 
it.  He  says  it  is  a good  hog  feed;  if 
there  is  any  difference  it  is  better 
than  clover;  at  any  rate,  the  hogs  eat 
the  vetch  while  it  is  small  equally  as 
well  as  they  do  clover. 


GREAT 


FIREPROOF  SAFE  OFFER. 

If  you  will  cut  this  advertise- 
ment out  and  send  to  us  we  will 
send  you  by  return  mail  the 
greatest  fireproof  steelcombina- 
tion  lock  safe  offer  ever  heard  of. 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 

fireproof  steel  safes  made  in 
the  world ; small,  medium,  large 
and  very  large  safes  .single  door, 
double  door,  also  outside  and 
inside  door  safes.  A great 
variety  of  sizes,  styles,  shapes 
and  weights,  the  highest  grade 
safes  made  in  the  world  and  at 
prices  about  one-fifth  the  prices 
_ charged  by  others. 

WE  WILL  DELIVER  one-third  what  you  could 

buy  a second  hand  safe  for.  Our  liberal  terms  offer,  our 
six  months’  free  trial  offer,  easy  payment  plan,  our  guaran- 
tee, everything  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail,  postpaid. 
If  you  have  any  use  for  a safe  in  a private  house,  in  a 
store,  factory,  office,  bank  or  elsewhere,  don’t  fail  to 
write  us.  You  will  get  the  most  woDderful  offer  ever 

Address  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  Chicago. 


RIPPLEY’S 

Compressed  Air  Sprayers. 

Fine  brass  pump,  safety  valve,  fine  vermorel 
spray  nozzle,  3 feet  hose.  Will  spray  1:5  toot 
trees,  by  using- rods  to  elevate  spray.  Prices, 
4 gal.  galvanized,  $5;  6 gal.,  $5.50;  4 gal. 
brass  or  copper,  $7;  5 gal.,  $8.  4 ft.  Bamboo 
rod,  7oc;4  ft.,  $l;  8 ft  . $1.25.  Add  50c to 
prices  and  we  will  pay  the  express.  Copy  of 
our  100-page  catalog  of  Sprayers,  Prepared 
Sprayipg  Mixtures. Cookers  for  boiling  spraying;  mix- 
tures, mailed  free.  All  sizes  large  orchard  sprayers. 

BIPPLET  HDW.  CO.,  Bo>  217,  Grafton,  Ills. 

Eastern  Agents,  Johnson  & Stokes,  H.  F.  Mitchell 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Excelsi  >r  Wire  Poultry 
Supply  Co.,  New  York  City. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 

419  West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 


*$£  <$£  ^ 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  West 
Virginia  Horticultural  Society,  one  of 
the  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family,  W.  S.  Starcher  & Sons,  Wes- 
ton, W.  Va.,  won  six  first  prizes  on 
apples,  out  of  a possible  thirty-two. 
This  was  a good  record,  considering 
the  fact  that  this  fruit  was  raised  250 
miles  from  the  place  of  meeting,  in  a 
section  which  had  not  hitherto  been 
considered  a good  fruit  country 


PECAN  TREES 

A MT\  MITTPC  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  awarded 
1/  11  U I O our  Nut  and  Tree  exhibits,  St. 
Louis,  IDOL  High  grade  budded  and  grafted  trees  of  all 
best  varieties.  770  acres  in  pecans.  Write  for  catalog  “A” 
WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  A VALU- 
ABLE TREATISE  UPON  PECAN  CULTURE. 
THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO.,  Inc. 

^ Re  Witt  fieorirhi . 

Fredonia  Grape  Tines 

ARE  THE  BEST 

tVe  are  growing  a million  vines  and  sell 
at  wholesale  and  retail.  Stock  well  granded 
and  warranted  true.  Plant  the  BEST  and 
buy  of  first  hands.  We  solicit  your  trade. 
Catalogue  Free. 

FOSTER  & GRIFFITH,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

WRITE  TO 

Bacon&Co. 

APPLETON.  N.  Y. 

for  their  Catalog  of 

Basswood  Ladders 
Crates.  Baskets 
and  Fruit  Packages 

It’s  your6  for  the  asking. 


Austin’s  Dewberry 

J.  W.  Austin,  Pilot  Point,  Texas 

Original  propagator  and  introducer.  Headquar- 
ters for  plants.  Descriptive  circular  and  treatise 
on  Dewberry  culture,  for  your  address  on  a 
i»oat  card,  if  you  please. 
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Good  Paint  Without  Oil 
at  1=4  the  Cost 


Protected  by  Powdrpaint. 


Meeting  of  Nebraska 
Horticultural  Society 


The  Nebraska  State  Horticultural 
Society  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Agricultural 
College  Farm  to  hold  their  annual 
meetings  in  the  new  building  recently 
erected.  Fourteen  state  societies  met 
at  the  agricultural  college  farm  the 
same  week.  This  gave  the  busy  farm- 
er an  opportunity  to  attend  for  a brief 
period  a larger  number  of  societies 
than  would  be  convenient  otherwise. 

Printed  programs  of  all  the  socie- 
ties were  published  in  one  pamphlet. 
This  enabled  the  visitor  to  see  what 
was  coming  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
evening  and  enabled  him  to  select 
which  particular  society  he  would 
visit  and  what  papers  or  addresses 
would  most  interest  him. 

Some  two  thousand  people  attended 
these  meetings.  This  plan  of  hold- 
ing the  major  portion  of  the  state 
meetings  in  one  week  seems  to  be  giv- 
ing general  satisfaction. 

In  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
during  the  Tuesday  morning  hours 
some  choice  fruit  and  floral  displays 
were  placed  in  position  on  the  tables 
and  members  renewed  their  acquaint- 
ance. 

In  the  afternoon  C.  G.  Marshall  of 
Arlington  discussed  some  reasons  why 
many  planters  were  not  more  success- 
ful in  the  work  of  fruit-growing. 
Chief  among  these  was  the  fact  that 
few  farmers  took  time  to  read  up  the 
horticultural  information  available. 
Not  infrequently  they  neglected  to 
give  proper  care,  not  being  well  in- 
formed in  regard  to  what  should  be 
planted  are  oft  times  misguided  bv 
the  agents  selling  them  unsuitable  va- 
rieties. 

The  tendency  of  the  paper  and  the 
discussion  was  in  the  direction  that 
that  the  planter  should  keep  in  cdose 
touch  with  the  reports  sent  out  by  the 
society  and  the  many  newspaper  arti- 
cles discussing  the  better  varieties  and 
best  methods  of  work. 

Mr.  Geo.  Van  Houten  of  Lennox, 
Iowa,  presented  a carefully  prepared 
report  on  the  apple  situation  of  the 
United  States.  New  problems  have 
arisen  and  new  conditions  confront 
the  orchardists  of  our  country  today. 
Each  state  or  section  has  its  own 
particular  troubles.  The  West  has 
many  advantages  over  the  older  sec- 
tions of  the  East.  Markets  for  the 
consumption  of  fruit  are  expanding 
more  rapidly  than  its  production.  If 
the  public  continues  to  purchase  and 
use  apples  at  the  present  rapid  rate, 
the  consumption  per  capita  will  dou- 
ble in  a very  few  years.  Higher  prices 
do  not  seem  to  abate  the  demand  for 
this  fruit.  All  classes  are  prosperous, 
money  is  plenty,  and  fruit  has  become 
one  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Alaska 
will  become  a great  expanding  mar- 
ket. Our  export  trade  for  the  apple 
is  also  rapidly  expanding. 

“Apple  Orcharding  In  Western  Ne- 
braska” was  discussed  by  E.  F.  Ste- 
phens, manager  of  the  Crete  Nurser- 
ies. In  addition  to  their  extensive 
home  orchards,  this  firm  has  planted 
commercial  orchards  very  freely  over 
Central  and  Western  Nebraska,  giving 
them  the  largest  orchard  interests  in 
the  state. 

While  the  farmer,  with  the  help  of 
his  windmill,  and  to  some  extent  by 
very  careful  cultivation,  will  grow  ap- 
ples in  Western  Nebraska  for  his  own 
use,  commercial  orcharding  will  be  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  the  areas 
that  can  be  brought  under  irrigation. 
There  are  within  the  state  of  Nebras- 
ka some  2,500  miles  of  irrigating 
canals,  and  this  is  being  increased  by 
the  work  of  the  United  States  in  the 
construction  of  the  Pathfinder  reser- 
voir in  the  Platte  Valley  and  the  sys- 
tem of  canals  supplied  therefrom. 

Chemical  analysis  has  shown  that 
the  soil  in  the  semi-arid  regions  con- 
tains three  times  as  much  potish,  six 
times  as  much  magnesia  and  fourteen 
times  as  much  lime  as  the  average 
soils  of  the  middle  states.  This  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  plant 
food  has  been  stored  for  countless 
ages  and  has  not  been  leached  away 
by  heavy  rainfall.  Western  Nebraska 
is  as  yet  free  from  fungous  diseases 
and  nearly  free  from  the  codling 
moth. 

Yellow  Transparent.  Whitney  No. 
20.  Florence  Crab.  Duchess.  Wealthy. 
Iowa  Blush.  Northwestern  Greening. 
Patten's  Greening,  Longfield,  Hiber- 
nal, McMahon's  White  and  Wolf 
River  are  the  varieties  recommend- 
ed. 


Fruit  trees  in  Western  Nebraska 
commence  bearing  at  an  earlier  age 
than  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
state.  With  the  help  of  irrigation  or- 
chards may  bear  a full  crop  of  fruit 
and  also  set  fruit  buds  for  the  next 
season.  The  elevation  is  such  that 
trees  bloom  much  later  than  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  our  state.  During 
the  last  ten  years  orchards  near  the 
Wyoming  line  have  apparently  suf- 
fered less  from  late  spring  freezes 
than  the  orchards  of  the  writer  in 
Saline  county. 

In  the  morning  session  of  the  sec- 
ond day  Rev.  C.  S.  Harrison  of  York 
read  a carefullv  prepared  paper  on 
hardy  ornamentals.  He  enumerated 
a great  number  of  varieties  which  had 
been  found  hardy  and  desirable  with 
him. 

Twenty  varieties  of  spireas,  140 
varieties  of  lilacs,  some  of  them  of 
such  vigorous  growth  as  to  be  termed 
tree  lilacs;  four  varieties  of  begonias, 
twenty  new  sorts  of  phloxes,  dahlias, 
cannas  and  paeonies.  Mr.  Harrison 
gives  a great  deal  of  time  to  the 
paeony,  and  is  enthusiastic  in  regard 
to  its  possibilities. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hadkinson  mentioned 
many  of  the  less  known  varieties  of 
ornamental  trees  which  were  found 
valuable.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion the  Russian  olive  was  recom- 
mended for  the  semi-arid  regions  of 
the  state.  The  white  birch  can  be 
planted  in  Eastern  Nebraska.  The 
tulip  tree  has  been  found  of  large 
size  and  handsome  form  at  Fremont 
and  other  points  in  the  eastern  sec- 
tion. The  linden,  elm,  hackberry,  oak- 
leaf  mountain  ash,  European  moun- 
tain ash  and  catalpa  speciosa  are  all 
valuable. 

Coupled  with  the  election  of  offi- 
cers came  a change  in  the  constitu- 
tion. After  this  season  one  director 
will  be  elected  annually  to  serve  for 
three  years.  The  secretary  will  be 
named  and  employed  by  the  executive 
board,  making  this  no  longer  an  elec- 
tive office. 

The  board  was  authorized  to  pay 
$1,000  annual  salary  to  the  secretarv, 
provided  he  would  devote  his  full  time 
to  the  work.  A committee  was  ap- 
pointed and  ascertained  that  quarters 
for  a permanent  office  could  be  had 
in  the  capitol  building. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  J.  H.  Hadkinson,  Omaha; 
first  vico-president,  C.  S.  Harrison, 
York;  second  vice-president,  C.  H. 
Greene,  Fremont;  treasurer,  Peter 
Youngers,  Geneva;  board  of  directors, 
J.  A.  Yager,  Fremont,  one-year  term; 
A.  J.  Brown,  Geneva,  two-year  term; 
W.  J.  Swan,  Tecumseh,  three-year 
term. 

The  afternoon  session  was  held 
jointly  with  the  American  Breeders’ 
Association,  presided  over  by  Charles 
Willis  Ward  of  New  York,  who  is  de- 
voting special  attention  to  the  breed- 
ing and  development  of  carnations. 
He  is  also  president  of  a leading 
paeony  society. 

Hon.  Willet  M.  Hayes,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  agriculture,  was  present  dur- 
ing the  day’s  meeting.  The  program 
was  especially  strong  in  the  character 
of  the  speakers,  most  of  them  being 
men  of  national  deputation. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Bessey  presented  a paper 
in  which  he  traced  many  of  our  com- 
mon vegetables  and  fruit  back  to  their 
former  wild  state,  and  stated  it  was 
possible  to  develop  many  new  forms 
of  great  value  in  addition  to  those  we 
already  have.  He  suggested  that  the 
prairie  apple,  wild  choke  cherry,  sand 
cherry,  buffalo  berry,  the  low  sumach 
and  the  hawthorne  were  all  valuable 
stocks  from  which  to  develop  new  va- 
rieties of  value. 

In  the  discussion  of  grape  breeding. 
C.  B.  Camp  of  Cheney,  Neb.,  read  a 
paper  giving  results  of  his  experience 
In  cross-breeding  and  developing  new 
varieties  of  grapes.  This  gentleman 
has  fruited  forty-five  seedlings,  some 
of  them  of  merit. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Beach  of  the  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College  addressed  the  meet- 
ing on  the  same  topic.  He  traced  the 
history  of  the  Concord  grape,  and  told 
of  its  immeasurable  worth  to  the 
grape-growing  world.  Of  the  25,000 
acres  of  vineyards  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  Prof.  Beach  estimated  that  90 
per  cent  were  Concord  and  a large 
proportion  of  the  other  10  per  cent 
were  seedlings  of  the  Concords.  He 
discussed  the  work  they  were  doing 
at  the  Experiment  Station  in  Geneva. 
N.  Y.,  where  they  were  at  work  with 
Individual  plants  selected  from  126 
groups  of  seedling  grapes. 

Breeding  the  Apple. 

C.  G.  Patten  of  Charles  City,  Iowa, 
was  introduced  as  the  Burbank  of 


T\ON’T  judge  my  discovery,  POWDR- 
| J PAINT,  by  the  price. 

Because  it  costs  you  only  about  V.  the 
price  of  lead  and  oil  paints,  don’t  get  the  idea 
th.it  it  will  not  (live  as  good  service. 

For  POWDRPAINT  r it  only  lasts  long  and 
looks  well  but  it  eoes  farther,  its  covering  power 
is  one-third  greater. 

As  I can  prove  by  many  well-known  users 
* * * 

Here’s  why  POWDRPAINT  we^irs  so  well. — 

— Why  it  resists  heat,  cold,  frost,  rain,  acids. 
na=es  and  all  weather  conditions,  to  such  a re- 
markable degree : 

It  is  based  on  the  ce- 
ment principle,  as  ap- 
plied to  paint. 

You  know  Portland 
Cement  when  mixed 
with  water,  s, Is  and  becomes  hard  as  stone, — 
hence  it  is  called  'hydraulic"  cement. 

Oil  paints  stick  to  various  surfaces  on  ac- 
count of  their  peculiar  adhesive  qualities. 

Now,  POWDRPAINT  is  both  hydraulic  and 
adhesive.  It  is  made  from  the  purest  pig- 
ments, combined  with  adhesive  substances 
much  Stronger  than  oil. 

Mix  cold  water  with  POWDRPAINT  and 
it  forms  a hard,  durable,  enamel  coating  which 
will  not  dry  out  from  the  sun’s  heat  and  be- 
come soft  and  chalky. 

Nor  will  it  peel,  check,  blister  or  crack. 

But,  like  Portland  Cement,  it  "stays  put," — 

— Holds  its  shape  year  in  and  year  out. 

* * * 

I was  born  and  raised  on  a farm. 

And  I know  how  expensive  it  is  for  the 


farmer  to  keep  his  buildings  properly  protect- 
ed from  the  weather  with  oil  paints. 

POWLRPAINTis  the  best  paint  for  barns, 
poultry,  hog  and  sheep  houses.  It  saves  K in 
pi  ice.  and  jou  and  yourhiied  man  can  easily 
do  the  work  at  odd  times. 

For  painting  inside  of  poultry  houses,  etc.,  to 
destroy  disease  germs  and  for  use  on  fruit  tree 
trunks  to  destroy  insects,  it  has  no  equal. 

And  it  reduces  your  insurance,  because 
POWDRPAINT  is  fire-proof,  as  well  as 
weather-proof  paint. 

I also  make  DOL’BLWEAR  PAINT. 

— A high-grade,  ready-to-mix  Oil  paint,  guar- 
anteed for  five  years — at  Vs  less  than  the  price 
of  other  paints  not  as 
good. 

POWDRPAINT  i s 
best  adapted  for  farm 
buildings,  fences,  fac- 
tory, mill  buildings.etc— 

DOUBLWEAR  PAINT  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  oil  paint  made  for  the  better  grade  of  work, 
houses,  fine  interiors,  etc. 

I make  prints  in  my  own  fac- 
tory an  1 sell  direct  to  users  at  a 
price  representing  cost  of  material 
and  labor,  plus  one  small  profit. 

You  save  all  dealers'  profits — and 
/ ptiv  the  friight. 

If  you  ha\e  anything  to  paint 
this  p ‘ ng  it  will  pay  you  to  send 
for  .ny  fr.e  paint  samples.  State 
whether  vou  want  POWDRPAINT 
or  DOUBLWEAR.  and  1 will  also 
semi  you  a very  interesting  booklet 
filled  with  practi,  al  paint  advice, 
showing  just  how  you  can  save  from 
% to  y.  on  your  paint  bills. 


A,  L.  RICE,  Paint  Maker, 

4S7  N jrtli  St„  Adams,  N.  Y. 


OPERATING  SCENE  OF  THE  NORTHERN  LAND  & LUMBER  COMPANY 

Mr.  Farmer:  VTe  appeal  to  your  own  good  judgment  as  to  how  you  will  Invest  your 

savings.  We  offer  you  shares  of  our  Pine,  Hemlock,  Birch  and  Cedar  Forests.  No  busi- 
ness has  been  more  successful  than  the  lumber  business.  If  Interested,  ask  for  prospectus. 
Address  the  Secretary,  NORTHERN  LAND  & LUMBER  CO.,  at  ALLEGAN',  MICHIGAN 


Save  Money 23  Fruit  Plants 


Strawberry.  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Dewberry 
Currant  and  Grape  Plants  at  Very  Low  Prices 


Pure  Seed  Potatoes 


ENTIRE  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 
Descriptive  Catalogue  Free.  Send  Postal  to 

O.  A.  E.  BALDWIN  (Vine  Street)  Bridgman,  Mich. 


FARM  TELEPHONES 

Made  by  the  “American,”  the  largest  telephone  factory.  Farmers 
are  building  telephone  lines  all  over  the  country.  Why  not  you? 

Use  our  highest  grade  No.  36,  SA  MV  SON 

The  Telephone  In  the  country  home  Is  not  a luxury — It's  a money 
saver.  Be  an  Influential  factor  In  your  community.  Organize  farm 
telephone  lines.  Nothing  gives  you  greater  prestige.  It  gives  you  a 
handsome  profit.  We  send  you  Instructions  how  to  organize  farm  lines 
and  how  to  build  and  operate  them.  Write  for  our  free  book.  It's 
full  of  Telephone  Information. 

AMERICAN  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

A66,  Englewood  Station. 


ALFALFA 


Seed  Is  the  one  seed  that  we  always 
have  In  stock  and  we  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  quality  of  the  seed, 
too.  It's  always  the  best  seed  to  be 
had  In  the  West.  We  sell  Garden  and 
Farm  Seeds.  Also  carry  In  stock 
SPRAY  TUMPS  and  SPRAYING  CHEMICALS  Including  DISPARENE.  Also  Poultry 
Supplies  and  Incubators.  Will  be  pleased  to  receive  your  Inquiries  and  orders. 

Ross  Brothers  iilf 


Cook  Book  Free 


To  each  lady  who  will  send  25  cents  for  one 
year's  trial  subscription  to  THE  HOME  IN- 
STRUCTOR, Quincy,  Illinois,  we  will  send  free, 
postpaid,  one  copy  of  the  American  Family  Cook  Book.  The  Home  Instructor  is  a 
Woman’s  Magazine  from  cover  to  cover  and  the  only  magazine  published  that  lists  up- 
to-date  Dress  Patterns  at  5 cents  each.  Good  Stories.  Stamps  taken.  Agents  Wanted. 


WE  GROW  AND 
GUARANTEE  THEM 


All  the  varieties  known 
as  ''best’’  are  front  our  nurseries 
FULL  LINE  OK 


SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES,  BULBS,  ETC. 

EVERGREENS,  2and3yearTransplanted,  A SPECIALTY 

Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper 

J.  WRAGG  l SONS’  C0.#  WAUKEE.  IOWA 


The  Old  Reliable 

CENTRAL  Nl  IlSKRlEd 


Powdrpaint 


Discoverer  of 
Powdrpaint. 
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NEBRASKA  GROWN 

Apple  Trees 
Apple  Grafts 

Elm,  Maple,  Walnut 
Mulberry  & Cat  alp  a 

Seedlings 

Large,  Medium  and  Small 

Shade  Trees 

Write  for  Prices.  Address: 

Youngers  &■  Co. 

Geneva,  Nebraska. 


FREE 

for  the  Asking 

Send  your  Name  and  P.  O.  Addrcaa  to 
The  Eagle  Lye  Worka,  Milwaukee,  Wla. 

FOR  THEIR 

Booklet  sf  Valuable 
Information 


FRUIT  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry  and  Blackberry. 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  In  placing  your  order 
with  us  you  are  sure  of  getting  rigorous, 
well-rooted  plants.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 
and  free  from  disease.  We  aim  to  please 
our  customers.  You  will  find  our  prices 
right.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

TILE  E.  MAUDLIN  NURSERY, 
Bridgman,  Michigan 


CHOICE 

APPLE 


TREES 


Two  and  three  years,  absolutely  true  to 
name,  at  low  prices.  Also  all  kinds  of  other 
nursery  stock,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Goose- 
berry, etc.  (1.  F.  Eapenlnuh,  Rueedals,  Kan. 


Potato  Planter 

With  or  without  fertiliser  attachment 
Send  for  Special  Price  for  Fall  delivery 
Planter  le  guaranteed.  Addreea 

J.  It.  STEITZ,  CUDAIIY,  WISCONSIN 

(Milwaukee  County) 

THE  HALBERT 

Honey  W atermelon 

has  bass  uni v .really  accepted  as  best  in  ex- 
istence wherever  tried  and  pure  bred  seed 
obtained.  The  originator  la  Interested  la 
keeping  up  Its  high  standard  and  pare 
strain.  Try  hie  unwashed  seed  lor  germinat- 
ing powers  as  well  aa  tar  parity. 

H.  A.  Halbert,  Originator,  Coleman,  Tex. 

The  McPIKE 
g SGRAPE 

Edwin  11.  Rlehl,  North  Alton,  111. 

Is  headquarters  for  genuine  vines  of  this 
delicious  monster  among  grapes.  Largest 
In  size,  best  in  quality. 


We  Can  Save  You  Money 

on  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines  and  Roses.  Our  Price 
List  and  History  of  the 

SUDDUTH  PEAR. 

Free.  Write  today.  Agents  Wanted. 
AUGUSTINE  A CO.,  NORMAL,  ILL. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  other  email 
fruit  plants,  at  very  low  prlcss.  Healthy, 
heavy-rooted  stock.  Guaranteed  true  to 
name,  and  satisfactory  In  svery  way.  Pries 
List  Free. 

A.  R.  WESTON  * CO., 

Rural  Delivery  No.  6 Bridgman,  Mich, 


Iowa.  , His  paper  gave  the  results  of 
his  work  of  thirty-seven  years  In 
breeding  the  apple  in  Northern  Iowa. 
His  Patten’s  Greening  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  list  for  Northern  Iowa  and 
Minnesota.  This  gentleman  exhibited 
a number  of  varieties  of  his  creation. 
Some  of  them  were  of  great  beauty 
and  high  promise. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  held  at  Kansas 
City,  Mr.  Patten  was  awarded  the 
Wilder  medal  in  honor  of  his  display 
of  seedlings. 

Hardy  Strawberries. 

Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Brookings,  S.  D.,  dis- 
cussed the  subject  -f  strawberries 
hardy  enough  for  a temperature  of  40 
degrees  below  zero  without  snow  or 
other  protection.  This  gentleman  has 
experimented  with  a great  number  of 
varieties  of  strawberry  plants,  and  is 
working  on  plants  from  the  far  North, 
discarding  everything  not  hardy 
enough  to  endure  without  protection 
of  any  kind  their  peculiar  and  very 
trying  conditions.  This  gentleman  is 
also  experimenting  with  raspberry 
plants,  aiming  to  develop  varieties  that 
shall  be  perfectly  hardy  in  their  field 
without  protection. 

The  sand  cherry  is  a favorite  sub- 
ject for  experiment  at  the  South  Da- 
kota station,  and  Prof.  Hansen  has 
over  4,000  seedlings  of  this  fruit  now 
in  the  fourth  generation  of  develop- 
ment. Some  of  these  bear  fruit  as 
large  as  California  cherries,  and  his 
effort  now  is  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  tree. 

Theo.  Williams  of  Benson,  Neb., 
often  called  “the  Nebraska  Burbank,” 
brought  a number  of  apple  tree  sec- 
tions and  many  photographs,  showing 
his  manner  of  top-grafting  his  or- 
chard trees.  This  method  is  called 
scion  budding,  and  consists  in  brief  of 
inserting  a twig  under  the  bark  of  the 
stock  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
you  would  insert  a bud.  He  mixes 
many  varieties  in  the  tree  top  in  the 
hope  of  getting  numerous  hybrids  and 
cross  seedlings.  Some  of  the  crosses 
have  commercial  value,  but  are  most- 
ly used  as  a basis  for  further  work. 
This  gentleman  has  developed  a great 
number  of  varieties  of  plums,  apples 
and  other  fruits. 

The  Economy  crab  is  one  of  the 
best  products  in  hybrids.  More  than 
1.000  varieties  of  apples  have  been 
fruited  by  this  energetic  and  enterpris- 
ing experimenter. 

A letter  was  read  from  Congress- 
man E.  M.  Pollard,  showing  the  work 
he  is  doing  in  Washington  and  before 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  ad- 
vancing the  horticultural  Interests  of 
his  constituents. 

Freight  Hates  Reduced. 

A report  from  a committee  on  lower 
transportation  rates  was  presented  by 
C.  B.  Parker  of  Auburn.  This  com- 
mittee visited  the  officials  of  the  rail- 
way lines.  They  had  met  with  fair 
and  courteous  treatment  and  the  sub- 
ject sought  was  gained  by  placing  ap- 
ples in  class  B rating  instead  of  fifth 
class.  This  saves  apple  shippers  about 
one-third  of  the  former  charges.  They 
also  secured  lower  express  rates.  This 
committee  was  continued  for  further 
action.  One  hundred  dollars  was  ap- 
propriated from  the  funds  of  the  so- 
ciety to  aid  them  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  work. 

Prof.  Lawrence  Bruner  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  discussed  the  ap- 
ple and  plum  curculio,  which  has  been 
so  destructive  in  our  orchards  during 
the  past  season. 

This  gentleman  has  national  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  foremost  ento- 
mologists of  the  country.  His  labors 
have  been  of  very  great  value  to  our 
state  and  could  be  made  much  greater 
if  the  station  could  be  equipped  with 
suitable  appliances  for  more  success- 
ful work. 

The  next  mid-summer  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Omaha  at  a date  to  be  set 
by  the  executive  board. 

E.  F.  STEPHENS. 

Crete,  Nebraska. 

^ 4$£. 

Arkansas  Horticultural  Meeting. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Arkansas  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety was  held  at  Mena,  beginning 
Jan.  16,  and  was  -well  attended.  Mena 
is  one  of  the  newer  towns  of  Arkan- 
sas, but  has  some  of  the  most  progres- 
sive horticulturists  of  the  state. 

In  his  annual  address  President 
Logan  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  fruit-growers  and  the  fruit  indus- 
try had  advertised  the  state’s  resources 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  agency, 
and  more  good  settlers  had  been  at- 
tracted by  the  state’s  horticultural 


mm  “SCALECIDE”p“,t! 

Is  CHEAPER  and  MORE  EFFECTIVE  than  LIME,  SULPHUR  and  SALT  in  controllinZ 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Mr.  J.  H.  BAIRD,  Supt.  Hale  Georgia  Orchard  Co.,  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  writes  November  20th,  1905:  “I 
saw  two  small  orchards  that  Mr.  J.  R.  PARKER  sprayed  with  Scalecidc:  one  at  Englishtown  and  one  ut 
Freehold,  N.  J.,  and  the  results  were  perfect.”  December  Uth  he  writes;  “I  am  more  confident  each  (lay 
of  the  results  from  ’Scaleeide.’  ” 

, For  sample,  testimonials  and  prices  delivered  at  your  station,  address 

B.  G.  PRATT  COM  II  Broadway,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


possibilities  than  had  been  brought 
by  any  other  agency. 

One  of  the  interesting  numbers  on 
the  program  was  a paper  by  T.  V. 
Munson,  of  Denison,  Texas,  on  grape 
culture.  Mr.  Munson  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  grape, 
and  is  the  originator  of  many  varieties 
of  value.  He  was  asked  about  spray- 
ing grapes  to  prevent  rot,  and  recom- 
mended the  use  of  the  standard  4-4-40 
strength  Bordeaux  mixture.  Spray 
three  times;  first,  while  the  vines  are 
dormant,  thoroughly  covering  the 
whole  plant  and  the  posts  as  well; 
then  spray  just  before  the  blossoms 
open,  and  the  third  application 
should  be  given  when  the  grapes  are 
about  the  size  of  grape  shot.  When 
asked  for  a list  of  table  grapes,  Mr. 
Munson  recommended  Brilliant,  R.  W. 
Munson,  Delaware,  Belle,  Rommel, 
Carman  and  Fern.  He  said  all  the 
varieties  should  be  hardy  as  far  north 
as  northern  line  of  Arkansas. 

“Pears  and  Pear  Culture’’  was  the 
subject  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Mills  of 
Mena.  He  stated  that  he  had  planted 
about  500  pears  some  eight  years  ago, 
Keiffer,  Duchess,  Garber  and  others, 
and  that  all  had  gone  by  blight  ex- 
cept the  Keiffer  and  Garbef.  He  said 
the  Bartlett  should  never  be  planted, 
as  it  would  not  live.  He  advocated 
cultivating  pears  for  four  years  and 
then  be  seeded  down  to  clover  or 
grass.  In  pruning  he  cuts  back  about 
one-fourth  of  previous  year’s  growth 
and  keeps  the  trees  in  good  shape.  He 
claims  that  Keiffer  and  Garber  should 
be  planted  together,  and  that  it  is 
profitable  to  raise  pears. 

C.  A.  Ford  of  Siloam  Springs  opened 
the  discussion  of  marketing  berries, 
and  laid  particular  emphasis  upon 
careful  grading  and  packing.  He  was 
followed  by  J.  L.  Rae  of  Van  Buren, 
who  has  looked  after  the  marketing  of 
a great  deal  of  fruit.  He  said  he  be- 
lieves the  old  Michel’s  Early  straw- 
berry has  had  its  day;  he  would  plant 
Klondike  instead,  and  says  the  latter 
variety  will  bring  much  better  prices. 

Capt.  Geo.  T.  Lincoln  of  Benton- 
ville  read  a paper  on  dust  spraying, 
along  the  line  of  the  one  he  read  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Missouri  society. 
He  has  used  the  dust  process  for  three 
years,  and  says  he  is  satisfied  with 
it  and  will  continue  to  use  it  until 
something  better  is  presented.  Apply 
the  dust  early  in  the  morning  or  In 
the  evening,  when  the  dew  is  on  the 
foliage. 

Many  other  good  papers  were  read 
during  the  meeting,  and  The  Fruit- 
Grower  regrets  that  the  person  who 
was  expected  to  furnish  us  with  a re- 
port of  the  gathering  found  it  impos- 
sible to  attend.  Officers  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year  were:  President,  Mr. 
Moore  of  Van  Buren;  vice-president, 
A.  W.  St.  John,  Mena;  second  vice- 
president,  J.  C.  Bauer,  Judsonia;  sec- 
retary, John  P.  Logan,  Bentonville; 
treasurer,  J.  W.  Vestal,  Little  Rock. 


ERCKMAN’S  TREES 

Are  as  good  aa  the  best.  St  years 
In  business  Is  our  guarantee. 
CATALOGUE.  TREE 


P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO., Inc. 

Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga. 

460  acres  In  Tree#  and  Shrubs.  Bstab.  1S66. 


Corn  "Breeding 

Is  the  principal  feature  of  the  new  monthly  magazine 
Farm  and  Stock?  published  at  St.  Josepn,  Missouri. 
This  publication  is  devoted  principally  to  Corn  and 
Live  Stock,  and  is  the  only  monthly  magazine  in  ex- 
istence covering  these  topics.  The  progressive  breeder, 
has  many  daily  and  weekly  papers  wliich  keep  him 
posted  on  market  reports,  etc.,  and  Farm  and  Stock,  a 
monthly,  is  his  beet  medium  for  scientific  instruction 

Farm  and  SM 

for  1906  will  be  handsomely  illustrated  with  half-tone 
pictures,  and  will  be  printed  on  high  grade  super- 
calendered  paper.  A specialty  will  be  made  of  report 
ing  meetings  of  breeders’  associations  of  all  kinds,  and 
its  readers  will  be 
kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  work  of 
the  agricultural  ex- 

geriment  stations. 

ubscription  price 
81.00  a year,  but  will  be  sent  during  1906  on  trial  for 
Ten  Cents  and  th©  names  of  ten  farmers  who  are  in- 
terested in  Corn  or  Live  Stock.  Address 

Farm  & Stock,  150  Charles  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


The  Simplex 
Tree  Haler 


Is  giving  satisfaction  the  country  over.  It 
will  last  a lifetime.  Price  $16.00. 

100,000  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  Gladioli 
Bulbs,  Cowhee’s  World’s  Fair  strain.  Prices 
low.  Write  for  list. 

L.  F.  DINTELMANN,  BELLEVILLE,  ILL. 


Your  Did 
Buggy  fora 
New  One 

We  are  selling  the  entire 
outpu  t of  a buggy  top  and  re- 
p dr  factory  at  less  than  reg- 
ular factory  prices.  You  can  make  your  old  boggy 
look  like  new  for  only  a few  dollars. 

Eight  Factories  With  One.Selling 
Head.  Entire  Output  direct 
to  you. 

The  entire  output  of  eight  factories  making  Bug- 
gy  Tops  and  Supplies,  Vehicles  ol' all  kinds,  Paints 
and  Varnishes,  Steel  Ranges,  Sewing  Machines, 
Farm  and  Blacksmith  Tools,  Steel  Wheels  and 
Handy  Wagons,  Telephones  and  Supplies. 

AU  combined  to  cut  down  selling  expense  and  de- 
liver  goods  to  the  consumer  direct  at  unheard  of 
low  prices. 

Write  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

describing  and  illustrating  the  output  of  all  of  our 
factories  in  on.  big  volume.  The  greatest  selling 
pi  m ever  devised,  to  save  money  for  the  buyer, 
plainly  and  clearly  explained.  The  Boole  is  free. 
Write  for  it. 

THE  UNITED  FACTORIES  CO.,  _ 
Dept,  41  Cleveland,  O. 


Two  Million 

Strawberry  Plants 

Every  one  of  th  in  good  honest  plants  with 
an  abundance  of  branching  rootlets,  Good 
big-  crowns.  Free  from  disease  an  1 in 
the  most  thrifty  growing  condition.  Guar- 
anteed true  to  name  and  variety.  No  oilier 
grower  can  produce  anything  better.  Our 

Strawberry  Catalogue 

contains  20  pages  of  matter  devoted  exclusively 
to  b l raw  berries.  Gives  good,  straightforward 
and  honest  descriptions  < t'  the  4>  varieties  we 
grow.  Tells  just  what  each  has  done  in  limiting 
here  on  our  own  farm. 

PRICE  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  Thousand.  Dis- 
count 4 for  larger  quantities.  Write  lor  i ree  cata- 
log today.  It’s  sure  to  makoand  save  you  money. 

J.  W.  JONES  & SON,  BOX  27  ALLEN,  MD. 


Ot wall’s  Fr\inon§ 
Tree  Paint 
Used  for  7 years  on 
more  than  10  million 
fruit  and  shade  trees. 
The  best  treatment 
in  the  world  for  Rab- 
bits, Mice,  Sunscald. 
Bar  Lice,  and  Bor- 
ers. Guaranteed  never  to  in- 
jure a tree.  I have  600  agents 
but  want  onelnev»ry  vicinity. 

W.  B.  OTWELL 
Carlinville,  Illinois 


KANSAS  CITY,M(MJ.S.A.j 
IS  THE  HUB  0FTHE  UNIVERSE.^ 
ON  DUST  SPRAYERS  FOR  ALL$fS 
KINDSoFFRUITANDVEOETABLESsfr^i 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NFWTO!P8  Dmts,  Coofk,  Dis- 
temper and  Indigeatioa  < ir*. 

A veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomaoh  troubles. 
Strong  recommend*  fl.OO  per 


'onq 

ean,  or  dealers,  er  Kxp.~pre; 
""  Newtei  Rrmi 
TeWe,  Okie. 


p.  prepaid. 
edjCs, 


Monthly  Page 
Twenty 
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Profitable  Cherry  Crop  in  Montana. 

Last  summer,  when  the  representa- 
tive of  The  Fruit-Grower  was  in  the 
Northwest,  he  was  told  that  fruit  could 
not  be  successfully  grown  east  of  the 
mountains.  Now  comes  one  of  the 
members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Fam- 
ily, O.  S.  Chilcott,  Rockvale,  Mont., 
who  “shows”  us  differently.  Mr.  Chil- 
cott says: 

“I  am  sending  you  a couple  of 
small  photographs,  one  of  a scene  in 
my  cherry  orchard,  the  other  a row 
of  young  peach  trees  on  my  place. 
The  cherries  yielded  325  crates  of  24 
quarts  in  1905,  from  120  trees.  This 
fruit  sold  in  our  local  market  for 
$2.35  per  crate,  or  $773.35  for  the 
crop.  As  the  trees  are  planted  at 
rate  of  200  trees  per  acre,  this  yield 
is  at  the  rate  of  $1,288  per  acre  for 
one  crop  of  cherries,  the  sixth  year 
from  planting. 

“Peaches  have  been  grown  here  for 
several  years.  We  have  a system  of 
winter  protection  which  costs  about 
15  cents  per  tree,  and  practically  in- 
sures a crop.  The  quality  is  as  good 
as  the  best,  and  the  yield  is  as  heavy 
as  is  obtained  anywhere.  I have  an 


seven  authors  on  various  phases  of 
grafting  is  appended. 

Formerly  it  was  believed  that  graft- 
ed scions  lost  none  of  their  own  char- 
acteristics and  acquired  no  new  ones 
from  the  stocks  on  which  they  were 
grafted.  Recent  experiments  indicate 
that  these  views  must  be  modified. 
The  author  notes  that  a student  of  his 
grafted  by  approach  La  France,  a very 
double  rose,  with  Panachee  d’Orleans 
a semi-double  rose.  As  a result  the 
roses  grown  on  the  grafted  branch  of 
La  France  were  semi-double,  while  on 
all  other  branches  of  La  France  only 
the  very  double  roses  appeared.  The 
author  grafted  a large  red  tomato  on 
an  egg-plant  having  long  violet  fruits. 
The  resulting  tomatoes  changed  their 
shape  entirely  and  took  on  an  elon- 
gated form  like  that  of  the  egg-plant 
fruit.  The  converse  graft  produced 
three  kinds  of  fruit — long,  smooth,  and 
slightly  uniform  like  the  normal; 
smooth,  ovoid  fruits,  and  fruits  slight- 
ly flattened  like  the  tomatoec.  The 
Bergamotte  Esperen  variety  of  pears, 
which  has  a rounded  form,  became 


orchard  of  1,000  trees,  a few  of  which 
bore  last  season  for  first  time. 

"The  Americana  plums  bore  over  a 
bushel  per  acre  and  sold  for  $500  to 
$600  per  acre.  Some  of  our  old  ap- 
ple trees  bore  as  high  as  thirty  boxes 
per  tree,  and  young  trees  planted  in 
spring  of  1900  bore  an  average  of  two 
boxes  per  tree  of  standard  varieties, 
which  sold  for  $1.30  per  box  locally. 
Our  growers,  however,  sold  too  soon, 
before  they  knew  the  high  prices  that 
would  prevail  later. 

“We  are  not  surprised  that  The 
Fruit-Grower  did  not  know  that  this 
is  a fruit  country.  Many  of  the  old- 
timers  of  the  state  did  not  know  it, 
either,  until  they  were  ‘shown’  at  the 
State  Fair  last  fall.  My  individual  or- 
chard carried  off  the  state  trophy  cup 
for  the  best  fruit  exhibit  by  one 
grower.  A number  of  large  orchards 
are  being  planted;  we  have  a good 
inspection  law,  and  hope  to  have  here 
one  community  in  which  the  insects 
infesting  the  apple  will  never  get  a 
foothold.” 

The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  a scene  in  Mr.  Chilcott’s  cherry 
orchard.  The  photograph  of  the 
peach  orchard  showed  that  it  is  kept 
in  fine  condition,  and  we  trust  that 
the  gentleman  will  tell  us  how  he 
protects  his  peach  trees  in  a way 
which  is  so  effective. 

^ 

Variation  Caused  by  Grafting. 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested 
among  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  in 
regard  to  variations  in  plants  which 
may  be  caused  by  grafting.  A num- 
ber of  articles  have  appeared,  some 
in  support  of  the  theory  that  graft- 
ing does  not  affect  the  scion,  others 
holding  the  contrary  view.  All  fruit- 
growers, we  believe,  will  be  interested 
in  the  translation  of  a scientific  arti- 
cle which  was  published  recently  in  a 
French  magazine  devoted  to  scientific 
subjects.  This  article  recited  some 
experiments  which  were  made  to  de- 
termine what  effect  the  stock  might 
have  upon  scions  which  were  grafted 
upon  them.  Some  startling  results 
were  obtained. 

Ancient  and  modern  ideas  regarding 
the  existence  of  variation  in  grafts  are 
reviewed  at  length,  the  author’s  meth- 
ods of  grafting  and  carrying  on  con- 
trol work  discussed,  and  detailed  ac- 
counts given  of  specific  variations  ob- 
tained in  scion  and  stock  in  grafting  a 
large  number  of  different  kinds  of 
plants  involving  many  different  fami- 
lies. Illustrations  of  the  results  ob- 
tained are  given  in  some  instances.  A 
bibliography  of  the  works  of  sixty- 


more  elongated  after  grafting  on  the 
Cure,  a variety  having  a fusiform 
shape.  Entirely  new  varieties  pro- 
duced by  grafting  are  also  noted.  The 
Sylphide  rose  budded  on  Homere  pro- 
duced stems  with  less  thorns  than 
either  parent,  leaves  Intermediate  ia 
size  between  the  two,  and  blooms  in- 
termediate in  size  and  color.  Like 
results  with  other  varieties  of  roses 
are  also  noted.  The  flavor  of  Belgian 
Kidney  beans  was  considerably  modi- 
fied by  grafting  on  another  vigorous 
growing  variety  (Haricot  de  Soissons). 
A number  of  variations  in  stem,  pith, 
etc.,  occurred  when  Helianthus 
lactiflorus  was  grafted  on  Jerusalem 
artichoke  (H.  tuberosus)  and  common 
sunflower  (H.  annus).  Hedge  mus- 
tard, when  grafted  on  cabbage,  lost 
much  of  its  characteristic  color.  Cab- 
bage having  an  elongated  conical  head 
when  grafted  on  a variety  having  a 
flattened  round  head  in  some  in- 
stances took  the  form  of  the  latter. 
When  privet,  with  persistent  leaves, 
was  grafted  on  the  lilac  it  regularly 
thereafter  shed  its  leaves  in  the  fall 
like  the  lilac.  The  foxy  taste  of  cer- 
tain American  grapes  has  been  elimi- 
nated by  grafting  on  vines  not  show- 
ing this  characteristic. 

The  author  shows  that  hybrids  pro- 
duced by  grafting  can  be  fixed  and 
propagated  true  to  kind.  Thus  the 
variety  of  potato  Edouard  Lefort,  pro- 
duced by  grafting  together  Marjolin 
and  Imperator,  and  partaking  of  the 
character  of  each,  reproduces  itself 
true  to  kind.  A hardy  and  improved 
variety  of  forage  cabbage  was  secured 
by  grafting  a rather  tender  sort  of 
kohl-rabi  on  a very  hardy  form  of 
head  cabbage.  The  hybrid  form  pro- 
duced was  more  hardy,  more  resistant 
to  disease,  and  a better  forage  plant 
than  either  parent,  and  had  a form 
somewhat  intermediate  between  the 
two.  These  characters  were  trans- 
mitted through  the  seed  and  became 
permanent  thereafter  from  seed.  Va- 
riations in  tomatoes  obtained  by  graft- 
ing have  been  more  or  less  completely 
preserved  in  the  seed. 

Other  interesting  results,  showing 
the  variations  obtained  in  grafting 
wild  and  cultivated  carrots,  various 
beans,  peppers,  egg-plants,  etc.,  are 
also  recorded. 

From  the  experiments  and  observa- 
tions cited  the  author  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  asexual  hybridization  is 
neither  constant  nor  regular,  nor  very 
frequent.  In  its  results  it  is  some- 
what similar  to  cross  pollination,  but 
has  a wider  application,  and  the  re- 
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it  tells  how  big  crops  of  big  fancy 
strawberries  can  be  grown  every 
year  and  how  to  pick  and  pack  them 
for  big  prices.  It  keeps  Experienced 
Growers  posted  on  new  discoveries  in 
plant  breeding  and  latest  cultural 
methods.  It  takes  beginners  through 
a complete  course  of  instruction; 
tells  just  when  and  how  to  do  ev- 
erything to  get  Big  Results,  and 
how  to  start  a Prolific  Berry  Farm 
with  little  capital.  Beautifully  il- 
lustrated with  photo-engravings. 
Don't  order  your  plants  until  you 
read  this  book..  It  is  free. 
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School  of  Strawberry  Culture  teaches 
you  how  to  grow  big  crops  of  fancy 
berries,  and  how  to  pack  them  for 
top  prices. 

We  make  every  detail  of  the  work 
plain  and  tell  you  that  just  when 
and  how  to  do  everything  to  get  the 
best  results. 

We  show  you  how  to  lower  the 
expense  of  production  and  increase 
your  receipts. 

We  explain  in  a practical  way  how 
large  families  with  small  gardens 
can  grow  an  abundance  of  choice 
berries  for  home  use  and  make 
money,  too. 

We  prepare  young  men  for  good 
paying  positions.  There  is  a great 
call  for  foremen  on  berry  farms.  The 
demand  is  away  in  excess  of  the 
supply.  We  can  fit  you  for  that 
work. 

Our  course  of  instruction  trains 
the  young  woman  for  an  ideal  out- 
of-door  occupation  in  which  she  can 
make  much  more  than  an  indepen- 
dent living. 

The  first  person  to  join  the  school 
was  a young  woman  who  has  won 
splendid  success  as  a strawberry 
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culturist  in  Minnesota.  And  among 
our  hundreds  of  pupils  are  many 
women  who  are  enthusiasts  in  the 
business. 

No  grower  is  too  large  and  none 
too  small  to  be  benefited  by  our 
teachings. 

The  better  you  understand  your 
business  the  more  money  you  can 
make  and  with  less  work. 

Now,  if  you  want  -to  know  all 
abeut  our  methods,  send  us  your 
name  and  address  and  $1.00  and  you 
will  be  enrolled  as  a full  member  of 
the  great  Correspondence  School. 

And  “The  Strawberry,”  our  val- 
uable and  beautifuhy  illustrated 
magazine,  will  come  to  you  each 
month,  full  of  instruction,  and  tell 
you  just  what  to  do  in  your  straw- 
berry field  at  that  particular  time 
and  will  keep  you  from  making  ex- 
pensive mistakes. 

“The  Strawberry”  will  contain  no 
puzzles,  no  visionary  stories,  no  im- 
aginary theories;  nothing  but  strict- 
ly business  instructions,  common- 
sense  and  actual  experience  from 
the  world's  greatest  experts  in 
Strawberry  Culture.  Don’t  delay, 
but  write  us  today. 
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suiting  forms  obtained  are  less  con- 
stant in  character.  Grafting  is  not 
always  a certain  means  of  perpetuat- 
ing variations,  although  it  generally  is. 
Grafting  itself  may  occasion  variation 
which  in  turn  can  be  fixed  by  grafting. 

In  order  to  produce  a given  varia- 
tion by  grafting  or  to  add  to  a plant  a 
character  which  it  lacks,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  graft  it  on  another  plant  which 
is  superior  to  it  in  the  quality  sought. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  forage  cab- 
bage mentioned  above,  hardiness  was 
obtained  in  a variety  of  kohl-rabi  by 
grafting  it  on  one  of  the  hardiest 
forms  of  head  cabbage.  In  grafting 
hybrid  vines  to  secure  a desired  char- 
acter it  is  necessary  to  graft  together 
two  vines  having  common  blood  in 
such  proportions  that  the  sum  of  the 
blood  of  the  characters  desired  shall 
be  greater  than  the  blood  of  any  other 
strain  in  the  graft.  Thus,  if  with  a 
sexual  hybrid  possessing  three-eighths 
blood  A,  half  blood  B,  and  one- 
eighth  blood  C,  a character  K of  the 
A blood,  which  is  in  the  minority,  is 
desired,  it  is  likely  to  be  obtained  by 
grafting  it  on  another  sexual  hybrid 
having,  for  example,  one-half  blood 
A,  one-eighth  B,  and  three-eighths 
blood  C.  The  total  blood  then  which 
will  unite  to  form  the  new  hybrid  will 
be  made  up  of  the  sum  of  these  or 
seven-eighths  A blood,  five-eighths  B 
blood,  and  one-half  C blood,  in  which 
it  is  seen  tlmt  the  A blood  predomi- 
nates and  the  character  K is  likely  to 
appear.  Modifications  in  vines  as  re- 
gards eradication  of  the  foxy  flavor, 
increase  in  size  of  berry,  resistance  to 
exterior  agents,  etc.,  can  thus  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  author  states  that  the  problem 
of  the  grape  industry  in  France  is  to 
unite  the  resistance  of  American  roots 
to  the  quality  of  French  grapes.  This 
will  probably  be  done  not  by  sexual 
hybridization  alone,  but  by  sexual  hy- 
bridization combined  rationally  with 
asexual  hybridization  by  the  graft  and 
the  preservation  of  the  variation  thus 
obtained  by  budding. 

Influence  of  Stock  on  Scion. 

For  many  years  fruit-growers  and 
plant  propagators  have  discussed  the 
subject  of  the  effect  of  stocks  upon 
scions  worked  upon  them,  and  no 
definite  conclusion  has  been  reached. 
In  Switzerland  some  elaborate  tests 
have  been  conducted  with  European 
varieties  of  grapes  worked  on  Ameri- 
can stocks,  with  a view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  effect  upon  wines  made  from 
the  fruit.  The  effect  of  the  stocks 
on  the  composition  of  the  fruit  and  on 
the  quality  of  wines  obtained  from 
European  grapes  grown  on  their  own 
roots  and  on  American  stocks  was 
studied.  Nine  European  varieties 
were  thus  compared.  The  fruit  of 
seven  kinds  on  American  stock  con- 
tained more  acid  and  two  kinds  con- 
tained less  acid  than  when  grown  on 
their  own  roots.  Five  varieties  of 
European  grapes  on  their  own  roots 
one  year  and  six  varieties  another 
year  contained  slightly  more  sugar 
than  the  same  varieties  on  American 
stocks. 

Relative  to  the  wine  made,  that 
from  grapes  on  their  roots,  contained 
more  phosphoric  acid  than  that  from 
grapes  on  American  roots.  Then  re- 
sults were  the  same,  whether  the 
grapes  were  fermented  with  the  stems 
or  not,  or  whether  the  must  was 
pressed  immediately  or  after  a con- 
siderable period. 

^ ^ 

Importance  of  the  Fruit  Industry. 

Early  last  year,  about  the  time  The 
Fruit-Grower  published  its  first  re- 
ports of  the  prospects  for  fruit  <srop 
of  1905,  a prominent  retail  gro- 
ceryman  asked  us  as  to  the  condition 
of  fruit  buds,  prospects  for  fruit  crop, 
etc.  He  was  so  very  anxious  to  know 
that  we  asked  why  he  was  interested, 
and  he  said  he  wanted  to  know 
whether  he  would  be  safe  in  contract- 
ing for  a large  supply  of  glass  fruit 
jars.  He  said  that  if  he  could  learn 
as  to  the  prospects  for  fruit  before  the 
manufacturers  of  the  jars  received 
such  reports,  he  could  get  the  j.\rs  at 
the  bottom  figures,  but  that  as  soon 
as  it  became  generally  known  that 
prospects  were  good  for  a fruit  crop 
the  prices  ©f  jars  would  advance.  This 
was  news  to  us,  but  showed  how  inti- 
mately the  fruit  crop  is  connected 
with  industries  which  are  rather  re- 
mote from  the  farm. 

A merchant  in  another  line  of  bus- 


iness later  displayed  much  interest  in 
the  prospects  for  fruit,  and,  in  answer 
to  a question,  said  he  wanted  to  know, 
so  that  he  could  have  a pointer  as  to 
the  size  of  stock  of  goods  he  should 
buy  for  fall  and  winter.  He  said  that 
when  the  farmers  have  a fruit  crop 
trade  is  always  good.  Fruit  money  is 
usually  that  much  in  excess  of  the 
tegular  income  of  the  farmers,  and 
means  good  business  in  all  lines. 

But  the  fruit  crop  is  important  to 
our  country  at  large,  in  its  relation  to 
our  export  business.  For  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1904,  the  exports  of 
fruit  amounted  to  $20,348,299,  which 
is  more  than  two-thirds  the  value  of 
the  corn  exports,  and  almost  two- 
thirds  the  value  of  wheat  exports  for 
the  same  time.  Another  striking  fact 
in  connection  with  the  figures  of  our 
crop  exports  is  that  the  exports  of 
fruits  are  constantly  increasing,  while 
the  exports  of  wheat  are  decreasing. 
The  exports  of  fruit  increased  as  fol- 
lows: In  1902,  $8,415,103;  in  1903, 

$17,758,119;  in  1904,  $20,348,299. 

For  the  same  years  the  wheat  exports 
were  $112,875,222,  $87,795,104,  and 

$55,850,318,  respectively. 

Fruit-growers  should  realize,  there- 
fore, that  they  are  a part  of  a really 
great  business,  and  one  which  is  in- 
creasing in  importance  each  year. 
They  should  see  to  it  that  nothing  is 
done  which  shall  injure  this  foreign 
trade,  but  on  the  other  hand  should 
strive  to  produce  the  best  fruits  pos- 
sible, for  good  fruits  will  always  be  in 
demand  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  danger  of  over-production  of 
choice  fruits,  except  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  perishable  sorts,  is  very 
remote,  to  say  the  least. 

Good  Seeds  and  Trees  Are  Cheapest. 

The  article  by  Prof.  Fletcher  in  the 
January  number  regarding  the  select- 
ing of  scions  from  productive  individ- 
ual trees  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
practical  papers  on  this  subject  which 
has  appeared.  Prof.  Fletcher  did 
right  in  consulting  nurserymen,  to 
learn  their  views  of  the  matter,  for 
they  are  interested  in  this  matter  as 
well  as  the  persons  who  plant  the 
trees.  His  observations  that  one  of 
the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  is  the  demand 
for  cheap  nursery  stock,  are  correct, 
for  among  nurserymen  and  the  most 
thoughtful  growers  there  is  a convic- 
tion that  the  demand  for  cheap  trees 
has  resulted  in  the  production  of  in- 
ferior trees.  Now,  this  does  not  mean 
that  all  high-priced  trees  are  good 
ones;  not  by  any  means.  It  rather 
means  that  the  best  trees  cannot  be 
produced  cheaply,  any  more  than  the 
best  apples  can  be  produced  without 
much  labor  and  expense. 

Fruit-growers  appreciate  the  dif- 
ference in  grades  of  fruit;  they  real- 
ize that  some  of  their  berries  or  ap- 
ples are  worth  more  than  others  of 
the  same  variety— they  are  of  better 
quality.  The  same  is  true  of  nursery 
stock,  and  when  we  come  to  discuss 
the  matter  of  selecting  scions  from 
good  individual  trees  we  must  realize 
that  the  trees  will  cost  more  to  pro- 
duce. And  when  we  demand  that 
nurserymen  shall  grow  trees  of  this 
character  we  must  be  willing  to  pay 
for  them.  Really,  the  first  cost  of 
the  trees  is  a very  small  item  in  the 
expense  of  growing  an  orchard,  and 
there  is  too  great  a tendency  to  get 
prices  down  to  the  last  notch.  Rath- 
er, one  should  seek  first  to  get  good 
trees  and  plants,  and  then  pay  for 
them.  A few  cents’  difference  in  the 
cost  of  trees  will  not  amount  to  much 
in  planting  even  a large  orchard. 

^ 

A man  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  will  be 
prosecuted  for  marking  inferior  apples 
as  No.  1 fruit.  The  inspector  operat- 
ing under  the  fruit  marks  act  made  an 
investigation  and  found  much  poor 
fruit  in  barrels  that  were  marked  No. 
1.  What  if  this  practice  were  to  ob- 
tain on  this  side  of  the  line?  Would 
you  be  safe  from  prosecution,  broth- 
er? 

The  strawberry  crop  is  not  the  only 
profitable  crop  about  Wilmington,  N. 
C.  Holly  grows  wild  in  the  woods 
there,  and  more  than  $100,000  of  this 
was  shipped  for  “Christmas  greens” 
last  December. 

•5^  ^ 

We  have  every  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  for  the  past  seven  years,  and 
I assure  you  they  are  valuable  for 
reference. — Ray  S.  Hesseltine,  Peru, 
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Major  Holsinger' s 
Department 


The  Lute  Kansas  Horticultural  Meet- 
ing. 

While  another  person  has  reported 
this  meeting  in  the  January  Fruit- 
Grower  I want  to  offer  a few 
thoughts  in  regard  to  that  gathering. 
The  meeting,  in  my  opinion,  was  the 
best  of  any  which  1 have  attended  in 
the  thirty  years  of  my  membership. 
The  program  was  carried  out  to 
the  letter,  with  a single  exception,  and 
the  author  of  this  paper  was  kept 
away  by  sickness.  To  our  visiting 
brethren  from  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Arkansas 
and  Oklahoma  we  are  indebted  for 
much  of  the  success  of  the  meeting. 
They  helped  not  only  by  their  papers, 
but  by  a willingness  to  engage  in  the 
discussions.  As  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  society  I want  to  express  a 
grateful  acknowledgment,  not  only  to 
our  visiting  friends,  but  to  the  whole 
society. 

We  ought  to  commend  the  presence 
of  the  women,  also,  and  their  partici- 
pation in  the  program.  In  making  up 
our  programs  why  do  not  our  secreta- 
ries take  advantage  of  their  refining 
influences  in  our  work?  Our  Kansas 
society  has  made  a departure  in  this 
line  that  I trust  may  grow  to  greater 
proportions.  Women  not  only  fur- 
nished papers,  but  assisted  in  other 
ways.  Mary  of  old  was  last  at  the 
cross  and  first  at  the  tomb;  so  an- 
other Mary,  her  namesake,  opened  our 
meeting  with  prayer,  and  closed  the 
meeting  in  a neat  speech  of  fraternal 
greeting. 

it 

Graft  in  Horticulture. 

At  the  last  Kansas  meeting  there 
was  none  of  the  graft  apparent.  True, 
an  effort  to  introduce  it  was  nipped 
in  the  bud.  So  often  have  we  seen 
an  individual  "with  an  ax  to  grind’’ 
get  the  floor  at  our  horticultural 
meetings  to  ventilate  his  hobbies, 
which  are  really  nothing  more  than 
an  advertising  dodge.  We  have  such 
a meeting  in  mind  now,  where  much 
valuable  time  of  the  society  was  con- 
sumed by  persons  using  the  society’s 
time  and  its  program  to  advertise 
their  goods.  This  is  all  wrong,  and 
should  be  suppressed. 

% 

Salt  Brine  for  Pear  Blight. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Beckley,  president  of  the 
Johnson  County  (Kan.)  Horticultural 
Society,  gave  his  treatment  for  pear 
blight  at  our  late  Kansas  meeting.  He 
has  no  patent  on  the  plan;  it  is 
cheap,  and  he  asks  everyone  to  give  it 
a fair  trial.  Knowing  Mr.  Beckley  to 
be  a truthful  man,  and  having  made 
intiuiries  of  his  neighbors,  and  having 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Eames  and 
others  who  have  been  investigating,  I 
am  led  to  believe  Mr.  Beckley’s  plan 
is  worth  a trial.  While  I have  tried  it 
myself  it  is  too  soon  for  me  to  commit 
myself. 

Mr.  Beckley's  method  of  treatment, 
as  outlined  in  the  January  Fruit- 
Grower,  is  the  use  of  a strong  brine 
upon  the  top  of  the  pear  trees,  this 
brine  to  be  applied  before  the  leaves 
put  forth,  or  about  March  1,  in  this 
latitude.  He  reports  that  every  tree 
which  has  been  thus  treated  is  grow- 
ing and  flourishing,  while  trees  not  so 
sprayed  have  all  blighted. 

Mr.  Eames  reports  that  he  had  used 
the  salt  spray  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Beckley,  and  all  trees  treated  had 
made  a good  growth,  but  one  tree  he 
left  unsprayed  had  succumbed  to 
blight.  Another  member  reported  a 
similar  experience.  Holsinger  Bros, 
lost  one  tree  which  was  treated,  but 
the  probability  is  that  this  tree  was  so 
badly  weakened  by  “wet  feet”  that 
blight  had  no  part  in  its  death. 

Now,  I know  that  many  have  been 
the  failures  where  salt  was  used  about 
our  pear  trees,  but  the  application  has 
been  at  the  roots  of  the  trees,  or  upon 
the  ground.  Mr.  Beckley  insists  that 
as  the  disease  is  in  the  branches  of  the 
trees  the  salt  brine  should  be  applied 
there.  He  says:  "Make  the  brine  so 

strong  that  it  will  crystallize  upon  the 
tree  and  branches,  but  be  sure  to  ap- 
ply It  before  growth  starts  in  spring.” 

While  I tried  the  salt  spray  on  a 
number  of  trees,  none  of  which  blight- 


ed, yet  I do  not  deem  this  experiment 
conclusive.  I lost  some  untreated 
trees,  however,  growing  near  those 
which  were  sprayed. 

it 

Itapid  Growth  ol'  Catalpa  Trees. 

I measured  a catalpa  tree  today 
(Jan.  2),  which,  for  rapid  growth,  is 
something  remarkable,  especially  as 
the  tree  is  growing  in  the  street,  be- 
tween the  curb  and  a brick  sidewalk. 
This  tree,  thirteen  years  planted, 
measures  six  feet  in  circumference, 
three  feet  from  the  ground.  Such  a 
tree  would  make  two  cross-ties.  The 
catalpa  tree,  when  it  has  a chance,  is 
a wonderful  grower,  and  as  it  makes 
splendid  posts,  it  is  worthy  of  more 
extensive  culti”  t’"n. 

it 

Fostofficc  Service  vs.  Express. 

Why  don’t  our  people  learn  the 
value  of  our  postal  system  as  a dis- 
tributor of  small  packages,  instead  of 
patronizing  the  express  companies?  I 
received  a package  from  Washington, 
D.  C.,  recently,  weighing  ten  pounds, 
on  which  the  express  charge  was 
$1.30.  Now,  this  package  could  have 
been  divided  into  three  packages  and 
sent  by  mail  and  50  cents  saved.  Some 
time  ago  I received  an  order  for  a few 
small  plants  from  Oregon.  The  ex- 
press charge  on  this  package  would 
have  been  $2.50,  while  by  mail  50 
cents  postage  carried  it  safely  and 
speedily. 

(Why  not  insist  upon  our  congress- 
men and  senators  giving  us  parcels 
post,  Major,  and  then  the  10-pound 
package  could  have  been  sent  by  mail 
without  division.  And  the  rates  would 
be  lower,  too,  after  the  public  began 
to  appreciate  the  saving  in  time  and 
money.  Let  us  have  parcels  post — but 
we  will  not  have  it  until  we  quit  send- 
ing to  the  United  States  senate  men 
who  are  shareholders  and  officers  in 
the  express  companies,  or  who  are 
controlled  by  the  corporation  inter- 
ests.— Editor.) 

Transplanting  Large  Evergreens. 

Having  some  large  evergreens  to 
transplant,  and  learning  of  the  suc- 
cessful handling  of  some  large  trees 
by  Mr.  Ellsworth  McManus  of  Le- 
nora,  Kan.,  I asked  him  how  he 
moved  his  trees,  and  this  is  what  he 
writes: 

“As  to  the  time  of  moving  large 
trees,  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points.  The  hard  freezing 
weather  is  most  favorable,  for  differ- 
ent reasons.  First,  because  huge 
blocks  of  earth  will  not  crack  and 
break  up,  destroying  the  roots;  sec- 
ond, because  of  the  comparative  ease 
and  cleanliness  of  handling.  One 
point  here  (lest  it  should  slip  my 
mind),  said  to  be  of  utmost  import- 
ance in  moving  large  trees  and  which 
I was  very  careful  about.  The  trees 
should  be  reset  with  the  same  sides 
to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass 
as  they  grew.  That  is  of  the  north  side 
of  the  tree  should  be  reset  with  the 
same  side  to  the  north.  A neighbor 
told  me  that  in  moving  some  large 
trees  a few  years  ago  every  one  failed 
to  live  in  which  this  order  was  disre- 
garded, and  others  have  told  me  prac- 
tically the  same  thing. 

"The  first  thing  in  order  is  the 
equipment.  I rigged  a sled  with  the 
idea  of  strength  as  its  chiefest  point  of 
excellence.  It  was  made  of  oak  run- 
ners 4x6  inches  and  12  feet  long.  The 
runners  were  nailed  together  with  2x4 
inch  oak  cross-bars  3 feet  6 inches 
long,  2%  feet  apart.  About  3-inch 
cracks  were  left  in  the  flooring  of  the 
sled,  so  that  bars  might  be  used  in 
moving  the  sled  into  position;  also  for 
moving  the  huge  blocks  of  earth  and 
tree  in  loading.  Then  I secured  a 
great  well  derrick,  with  three  16-foot 
legs  made  of  2x12  inch  pine.  Two  of 
these  legs  were  put  together  ladder 
fashion,  about  4 feet  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom, running  to  a point  at  the  top, 
which  held  the  pulley  for  a 1(4 -inch 
cable.  The  third  leg  stood  out  as  a 
brace;  then  there  were  guys  to  hold  in 
place.  I soon  found  one  most  neces- 
sary thing  was  to  have  the  derrick  set 
accurately  to  prevent  its  breaking 
down. 

“I  had  my  trees  all  dug  around  be- 
fore the  hard  freezing  weather  came 
on,  that  they  might  freeze  perfectly 
solid.  I first  tried  leaving  a block  of 
earth  four  feet  square  and  two  feet 
thick.  As  the  ground  was  very  dry,  I 
poured  on  each  of  these  blocks  from 
a barrel  to  a barrel  and  a half  of 
water  to  aid  the  freezing.  Having  the 
water  in  a pool  in  center  so  as  to  not 
come  to  outside  and  cause  muddy 


work  in  handling.  After  breaking  the 
large  cable  a few  times,  I cut  the 
blocks  to  about  3 or  3%  feet  square, 
but  left  them  same  thickness.  Still 
we  could  not  raise  them.  So  I next 
got  a powerful  block  and  tackle  to- 
gether with  the  aid  of  powerful  iron 
pry  bars,  which  belonged  to  the  well 
outfit  (it  being  the  old  fashioned 
auger  kind),  we  handled  them  nicely. 
These  pry  bars  proved  one  of  the  main 
and  essential  contrivances  in  facilitat- 
ing and  making  easy  the  work;  of 
which  I will  explain  later. 


TEXAS  TREES. 

A hundred  thousand  one  and  two- 
year-old  peach  and  plum  trees,  6 to  7 
feet,  grown  on  new  black  prairie  land. 
You  never  saw  such  trees.  A choice 
assortment  of  all  fruits. 

Fortunes  in  some  new  Texas  va- 
rieties. 

Try  some  blackberries  and  dewber- 
ries and  the  McDonald,  a cross  be- 
tween them.  It  paid  $1,000  an  acre. 

Write  for  my  catalog  and  learn  a 
thing  or  two. 

I pay  express  on  $5.00  orders. 


“I  found  the  work  of  digging  the 
trees  out  one  of  the  least  pleasant 
features  of  the  work.  I used  tile 
spades.  The  work  progressed  nicely 
and  well  till  it  came  to  cutting  the 
great  blocks  loose  from  the  bottom, 
we  had  to  dig  out  holes  large  enough 
on  one  or  two  sides  of  the  tree  to 
lie  flat  and  work  with  light  sharp 
picks  and  the  tile  spades  to  cut  them 
loose  Great  caution  is  necessary  here 
or  the  tree  will  settle  down  and  noth- 
ing can  be  gotten  beneath  it  with 
which  to  raise.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  nise  the  weight  by  lifting  on  the 
tree,  as  th-re  was  too  much  weight. 

‘ Beneath  the  huge  mass  of  earth  I 
t.3.  d two  strong  iron  bars  4 or  4 Vi  feet 
long,  with  chains  from  the  ends  of 
these  to  the  hook  attached  to  cable  or 
the  tackle.  The  trees  were  wrapped 
v ith  many  thicknesses  of  burlap  to 
1 revent  peeling  by  the  chains.  The 
block  of  earth  will  change  position  and 
throw  the  body  of  the  tree  in  contact 
witn  the  chains  and  tear  the  bark  off 
or  bruise  it.  As  the  mass  of  earth 
and  tree  was  slow*y  lifted  (we  had  a 
leverage  of  75  to  1,  and  in  addition 
the  powerful  block  and  tackle)  by 
hand,  we  filled  the  hole  beneath  the 
tree  with  earth,  so  that  in  case  of  ac- 
cident the  work  would  not  necessitate 
doing  over  again,  or  if  a fall  should 
occur  the  block  of  earth  would  not  be 
broken  and  ruin  our  tree.  When  the 
tree  was  raised  some  two  feet  clear  of 
the  ground  the  sled  was  run  under- 
neath the  tree  upon  skids  thrown 
across  the  hole  and  soft  fill  of  earth. 
Usually  the  sled  was  started  on  rollers, 
and  we  found  two  large,  strong  teams 
had  all  they  could  handle  in  drawing 
the  load,  though  where  the  snow  held 
good,  of  course,  the  draught  was  not 
so  heavy.  But  we  could  not  manage 
with  less. 

“I  should  have  stated  that  on  some 
of  the  trees  it  was  necessary  to  put 
strong  2-inch  plank  beneath  the  tree 
between  the  iron  bars  and  the  bottom 
of  the  block  of  earth  to  prevent  it 
breaking,  and  thus  ruin  the  roots 
when  we  began  raising  on  it.  We  also 
used  the  iron  pry  bars  spoken  of 
above  to  help  raise,  and  found  them  a 
great  aid  in  lifting,  also  steadying  the 
load;  but  they  were  of  the  greatest 
value  in  setting  the  tree  after  it  had 
been  unloaded  in  the  hole  made  for 
its  reception.  The  bottom  of  the  sled 
should  be  made  with  the  boards  run- 
ning lengthwise  and  be  smooth;  then 
the  sled  can  be  drawn  up  to  the  hole 
and  a team  hitched  to  back  end  and 
drawn  into  position  so  as  to  bring  the 
same  side  of  the  tree  to  the  south  as 
was  before.  Then  with  the  tree  being 
placed  (as  it  should  have  been)  on  the 
very  back  end  of  the  sled,  then 
the  sled  drawn  back  by  a very 
steady  team  till  the  block  of 
earth  rests  nearly  half  over  the  hole. 
Then  two  men  lifting  at  the  front  end 
of  the  sled  and  raising  steadily  so 
that  the  block  will  slide  slowly  as 
possible  into  its  place.  Thus  the  un- 
loading is  a small  matter.  Then  the 
small  round  iron  pry  bars  are  the 
nicest  thing  to  set  the  tree  in  place 
with.  As  we  had  to  line  ours  in  a row, 
it  might  have  been  considerable  of  a 
difficulty  with  any  other.  Our  bars 
beneath  usually  went  in  with  the  trees 
but  having  hooks  on  one  end  we  eas- 
ily worked  them  out.  But  we  had 
more  difficulty  with  the  boards.  But 
we  soon  learned  to  take  these  from  be- 
neath the  blocks  before  we  started 
with  the  tree  after  it  was  placed  on 
its  sled.” 


WANTED — The  name  and  address  of 
every  person  interested  in  small  fruits,  so 
that  we  can  send  our  catalogue.  It  con- 
tains matter  of  importance  to  berry  grow- 
ers, which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  A 
postal  will  bring  it. 

M.  CRAWFORD  CO.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


F.  T.  RAMSEY,  The  Austin  Nursery, 
Austin,  Texas. 


DIBBLER. 

AND  TRANSPLANTER 

The  only  PRACTICAL  DIBBLES 
ever  made  for  setting,  TRANS- 
PLANTING and  fertilizing  plants; 
also  weeding  lawns  and  otha>-  pur- 
poses. 50c  by  mail.  J J.  OLINGER 
& CO.,  200  W.  44th  St.,  New  York. 
Agents  wanted:  write  for  illustrat- 
ed circulars  and  terms. 


AppleTrees 

AT  CUT  PRICES 

To  reduce  surplus.  Finest  2 and  S yr.  trees 
True  to  name.  Guarantee. 

Special  prices  to  Missouri  patrons.  Freight 
paid.  Finest  nurseries  in  the  West.  Write, 
naming  your  wants. 

MILLER  NURSERIES,  CXIOXVILI.E,  MO. 

" The  Uiree  W” 

If  you  knew  a strawberry  that  was  large, 
beautiful,  sweet,  that  was  carried  five  hun- 
dred miles  and  kept  ten  days  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  and  that  bears  abundantly  for  five  or 
six  weeks,  you  would  want  it  right  In  your 
garden.  We  have  It.  Circular  free. 

W.  A.  MASOX.  CLIXTOX,  KENTUCKY 


A Prize  Strawberry 

40  other  varieties  of  choice  plants.  My 
plants  are  as  fine  as  grow,  true  to  name. 
I ship  plants  all  over  the  country  and  they 
please  all.  30  years’  experience.  My  im- 
proved second-crop  Seed  Potatoes  are  best 
by  test  everywhere.  My  free  catalogue  tells 
you  in  plain  facts  why  you  should  plant  my 
stock.  Asparagus  Roots,  etc. 

J.  W.  HALL,  MARION  STATION,  MD. 


Aroma  Strawberry 
LucretiaDewberry 

Snyder,  Early  Harvest  and  Mersereau 
Blackberry  plants.  Also  a good  many  plants 
of  other  leading  varieties  of  Strawberries. 
I am  a fruitgrower;  these  are  all  my  own 
grown  plants,  and  I know  them  to  be  all 
"true-blue"  and  just  as  represented.  Try  me 
once — you  won't  lose. 

T.  H.  SMALLWOOD,  Rt.  1,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


B1  \ieberry 

Do  you  want  any?  Good  strong  roots,  1 
dozen  by  mall,  $1.00.  Larger  lots  by  ex- 
press. Write  for  circulars.  The  finest  fla- 
vored berry  known.  Can  supply  hardy  per- 
simmon and  Forest  Trees,  any  quantity. 
Address  Lock  Box  9, 

H.  O.  LANE,  SHELDON,  MISSOURI 


TREE  LILAC  - 30  FT.  HIGH 


A real  tree,  not  a shrub.  Never  saw  one?  We 
have  them  for  r.ale  and  many  other  kinds  of 
fine  Lilac.  Send  for  catalog.  Positively  the 
finest  in  the  Northwest.  It  fully  describes  and 
prices  all  kinds  of  Shrubs.  Vines.  Trees, 
Roses,  Bulbs,  Perennials,  etc.,  and  tells  you 
how  to  plant,  prune  and  care  for  trees  and  all 
kinds  of  nursery  information.  Sionx  City 
Seed  & Nursery  Co..  211o  C'ark  St.,  Sioux  City.  Ia. 


Cream  Separator. 

WE  TRUST  YOU  30  DAYS 

WHEN  YOU  WRITE  for  ourfrea 
Cream  Separator  Catalogue  wo 
will  send  you  a wonderful  offer. 

by  which  you  can  take  our  very 
best  separator  on  one  month's 
free  trial  on  credl'  Send  no 
money  to  us,  deposit  no  money 
with  any  one.  pay  nothing  when 
tou  get  It  (we  trust  you  abso- 
utely),  use  the  separator  one 
to  every  tost,  at 
of  one  month  If  you 
find  It  skims  closer,  runs  easi- 
er, Is  easier  to  operate,  skims 
colder  milk,  does  better  work 
and  is  In  every  way  better  than 
other  separator  you  ever 
then  you  pay  us  for  it;  If 
send  It  back  to  us  at  our 
of  freight  charges, 
you  are  not  out  one  cent, 
you  have  bad  the  use  of  the 
separator  free  of  any  cost  or  money 
deposit  for  thirty  days,  on  free  open 
account,  full  credit  trial.  We  let  you  be  the  judge  in 
every  particular.  We  accept  your  decision  without 
question  of  anv  kind  and  without  expense  to  you. 

CUT  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  OUT  and  mall  to  us  or  on 
a postal  card  or  In  a letter  say.  “Send  me  your  Free 
Separator  Catalogue”  and  our3  Big  SeparatorCatalogues, 
our  latest  otter,  all  wi'l  go  to  you  free  by  return  mail, 
postpa  d.  Write  today  sure.  Address. 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


NURSERYMEN 

If  you  get  behind  with  your  Grafting:  this 

season,  get  you  a 

Spear  Grafter 

and  do  it  up  in  a hurry.  Write  E.  G. 

Meudeuhall.  Box  300.  Kinmundy.  III. 


FAe  BOSS  CREAM  RAISER 

Rai.es  cream  between 
milkings,  gets  more 
cream  therefore  more 
butter,  gives  sweet 
skim-milk  for  house, 
calves  and  pigs,  does 
away  with  crocks  and 
pans.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  handle  write 
for  Free  Cstalogae  u4 
oar  Inirodaetory  Priees. 

Blaffton  Cream  Separator  Co.  Bluffton.  Ohio. 
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of  seed  selection  gives  you 


THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 

of  every  type.  Our  trials  and  tests 
result  in  the  eliminationofevervthing 
but  the  best. 


==  OUR  FARM  MANUAL 

is  the  most  complete  catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds 
published  in  America.  It  is  photo-illustrated 
and  full  of  information  you  need 

We  will  mail  it  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


PETER  HENDERSON  & CO. 

35  & 37  Cortland!  St.,  New  York; 


If  you  want  any  kind  of  Seeds — Field, 
Vegetable,  Flower — write  for  our  catalogue. 
It  tells  all  about  the  best  varieties,  and 
quotes  very  attractive  prices.  In  addition, 
It  lists,  a full  line  of  poultry  and  horticul- 
tural supplies,  including  chick  feed,  grit, 
oyster  shell,  incubators  and  brooders,  and 
spray  pumps,  insecticides,  fungicides,  etc. 
This  catalogue  Is  free  and  should  be  in  every 
farm  home.  Send  today. 

MISSOURI  VALLEY  SEED  STORE, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


MONEY  IN  FARMING 

and  GARDENING. 

When  you  sow  Hardy  Northern  Grown  Seeds  produced 
on  our  great  Minnesota  ^eeil  Karins.  Renowm  d for  be- 
ing extiemely  hart  y or  the  m<*st  vigorous  irro*  ih.  early 
maturity  and  great  productiveness.  Hire  1 oveities  of 
unusual  me ‘it  in  Vegetable  ami  F lower  Soeus.  In  Seed 
Grain,  Seed  Torn  and  Seed  P uatoes.  J-  ir.- ■ i 'nstrated 
caUloiwti  full  descriptions  free: or  pend  K>c  or  one  picket  each  of  our 
New  Peerlest Tre^  Tomaioaitl  F re  Ra'l  AQ*er  with  cata'oj. 

FARMED  SEED  CJ,  50-itli  bt  *eet,  Faribault,  Minn. 


pedigree 

SEED  CORN 

The  Best  also  the  Cheapest.  Our  cata- 
log tells  the  reason.  It  is  Free  for  the 
asking. 

STANDARD  SEED  CO., 

Dept.  A.  Valparaiso,  Tml. 


SEED  CORN 

Especially  grown  for  the  South  and  South- 
west. We  g' t big  yields,  so  can  you.  Write 
today  for  our  free  circular  with  prices. 

TUCKER  PLANT  BREEDING  FARM, 
Dept.  K.  Blodgett,  .Missouri 


ro  T~ s |-s  rx  p Direct  to  Consumer.  I.onk 
^ r<  H I at  these  prices.  Red 

*■“*  ' Clover  per  bu.  $8.25;  Al- 

falfa per  bu.  $8.25;  Timothy  per  bu.  $1.75; 
Fancy  Ky.  Blue  Grass  Seed  per  bu.  $1.75. 
Millet,  Cane,  K.'.ffir  Corn,  everything  for 
farm  and  garden.  Also  Poultry  Foods,  Oys- 
ter Shell  Grits,  Cracked  Rone,  etc.  Eow 
prices  and  choice  goods.  Write  me. 

T.  LEE  ADAMS, 

416  Walnut  St.,  Kunsas  City,  Mo. 


Quick  Shipments 

32  R.  R.  and  Interburban  lines  from  Indian- 
apolis give  us  advantages  in  shipping  our 
goods  immediately  on  order.  We  manufacture 


Baskets  or 
Shippin  i 
Crates 

any  style  or 
pattern  for  the 
Fruit-Grower  or 
Truck  Gardener. 
Write  us  your* 
future  orders. 
INDIANAPOLIS  BASKET  COMPANY, 
930  E.  New  York  St.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Seeds 


GARDEN 
and  GRASS 

of  the  very  best 
quality  cost  a little 
more  but  are  worth 
much  more.  Planters  everywhere  invited  to 
send  for  prices.  Catalogue  Free. 

SCmSLER-CORNELI  SEED  CO., 

E 813  N.  4th  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


Most  Extensive  Grower  of 

GrapeVines 

In  America 

Introducer  of 

CAMPBELL’S  EARLY— The  Best  Grape 


JOSSELYN The  Best  Gooseberry 

FAY The  Best  Currant 


Small  Fruits.  Catalogue  Free. 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


Canning  Business,  Free 

INFORMATION 

MODERN  CANNER  CO..  Bridgeport,  Ala. 


If  your  subscription  to  The  Frult-Orower 
has  expired,  renew  It  today 


Some  Notes  From  the  Ohio  State  Hor- 
ticultural Meeting. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  at  Columbus,  January  10-12, 
with  a good  attendance.  The  rail- 
roads gave  reduced  rates  for  all  the 
state  meetings  that  week,  and  the  city 
was  full  of  visitors,  and  a larger  at- 
tendance than  usual  or  ever  before  at 
the  state  institute.  So  many  things 
were  said  that  only  a few  notes  will 
be  given. 

W.  W.  Farnsworth  delivered  a 
splendid  address;  also  President  W. 
O.  Thompson  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity gave  an  excellent  educational 
talk;  Ohio  is  marching  forward  edu- 
cating boys  from  the  farm  and  for  the 
farm. 

Reports  showed  that  good  prices 
were  obtained  all  over  the  state  for 
the  crops  of  fruit  the  past  season,  and 
some  growers  had  excellent  crops. 
Nearly  all  who  took  the  best  of  care 
were  rewarded  well  for  the  labor.  All 
who  left  the  fruit  crops  to  the  works 
of  Nature  were  poorly  paid.  It  is 
likely  that  the  growers  received  more 
money  for  the  fruit  crops  the  past 
season  than  for  some  of  the  large  crop 
years.  Spraying  produced  more  pro- 
nounced results  than  ever  before,  and 
lack  of  such  treatment  resulted  in 
complete  failure  in  many  cases  right 
by  the  skR  of  good  crops.  Just  a few 
davs  in  time  of  treatment  made  a dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure. 
So  much  rain  caused  the  scab  to  get 
such  a hold  where  not  protected  by 
spray  that  the  fruit  dropped.  What 
was  protected  thrived. 

Prof.  Lazenby  reported  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Pomolgical  So- 
ciety. 

Prof.  A.  D.  Selby  reported  on  plant 
diseases  and  the  best  treatment. 
Spraying  at  the  right  times  with  the 
proper  fungicides  is  to  be  recommend- 
ed in  most  all  kinds  of  plant  diseases, 
not  after  the  fungus  has  taken  up  its 
abode,  but  before  it  gets  a start.  Some 
damage  was  done  the  past  year  to  the 
foliage  and  fruit  resulting  from  the 
use  of  insecticides,  and  even  arsenate 
of  lead  has  done  some  injury  when 
there  was  plenty  of  rain  following  the 
application,  the  water  causing  a chem- 
ical change,  forming  free  arsenic, 
which  does  the  damage. 

N.  E.  Shaw  gave  an  excellent  paper 
on  “Cover  Crops  for  the  Orchard,”  in 
which  it  was  plainly  shown  that  a 
cover  crop  is  a splendid  thing  and  a 
necessity  to  furnish  humus,  add  fer- 
tility and  increase  the  water  holding 
capacity  of  the  soil.  Some  of  the 
crops  compared  were  hairy  vetch,  cow 
peas,  soy  beans  and  rape.  The  hairy 
vetch  was  the  best  in  every  particular 
in  the  cases  tried  at  Cornell.  A dead 
cover  crop  is  a mulch,  while  a live  one 
continues  to  draw  on  the  moisture  and 
fertilitv.  A good  cover  or  mulch  pre- 
vents deep  freezing,  and  is  a protec- 
tion to  the  roots,  and  in  hot  weather 
the  temperature  is  lower  than  in  cul- 
tivated or  bare  ground. 

“Beneath  the  Mulch  and  Cover 
Crops”  was  the  title  of  a paper  by  F. 
H.  Ballou  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. He  said  the  cultivation  and 
cover  crop  on  level  land  is  inter- 
changeable with  the  mulch  system, 
but  on  the  hills  it  is  not,  as  the  soil 
would  wash  away  in  a short  time.  A 
continued  mulch  system  is  the  only 
practical  one  on  some  land  on  the 
hills,  as  it  prevents  the  washing  of  the 
soil,  makes  humus  and  fertility  and 
keeps  the  soil  cool  in  hot,  dry  weather, 
and  reduces  the  evaporation  to  a min- 
imum. 

In  experiments  to  find  where  the 
most  of  the  feeding  roots  were,  the 
first  six  inches  contained  most  of  them 
in  both  cultivated  and  mulched  soils, 
and  there  was  very  little  difference 
under  the  two  systems  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  feeding  roots.  Cultivation 
destroys  many  of  them  near  the  sur- 
face, but  new  ones  are  formed  anyway 
every  year,  and  when  they  are  broken 
in  cultivating  new  ones  go  out  to  take 
the  place  of  those  destroyed.  In  some 
tests  the  mulched  trees  grew  the  best 
and  bore  fruit  soonest,  the  best  fruit 
being  from  trees  six  years  old.  Cul- 
tivating does  less  damage  than  some 
people  suppose,  and  the  mulch  does 
less  harm  in  bringing  the  roots  to  the 
surface  than  the  advocates  of  tillage 
claim.  Both  sides  need  to  change 
their  ideas  a little  and  get  nearer  to- 
gether. There  is  a little  danger  of 
fire  where  the  mulch  is  used,  but  cin- 
ders can  be  put  around  the  trees  as  a 
protection  from  both  fire  and  mice. 
Some  object  to  the  mulch  system  as 
being  more  favorable  to  insects,  but  in 
practice  they  are  held  in  check  by 
thorough  spraying. 

Prof.  Oossa.rd;  t-H®  nptomologist  of 


WHITE  SPRUCE 

BERRY  CRATES 


Neatness  and  Strength  Combined 

STANDARD  LESLIE  WINE  MEASURE  BOXES 
PATENT  FOLDING  HALLOCK  BOXES 


GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1215-1217  West  10th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1201=1203=1205  Jones  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 


the  experiment  station,  thinks  that  cul- 
tivating in  July  and  August  tends  to 
lessen  the  number  of  curculio  by 
breaking  their  cellj  and  destroying 
them.  In  practice  the  mulch  gives 
satisfactory  results  when  the  orchard 
is  well  sprayed,  and  the  fruit  has  bet- 
ter color  and  keeps  longer. 

Prof.  Selby  gave  some  observations 
on  humus  and  stated  that  fertility, 
moisture  and  composition  depended  on 
the  humus  in  the  soil.  Soils  full  of 
humus  absorb  rain  better  and  retain 
more  of  it  than  soils  lacking  in  it,  and 
the  air  circulates  better  in  humus 
soils,  giving  the  bacteria  a better 
chance  to  thrive,  and  chemical  com- 
pounds are  made  for  the  development 
of  plant  growth.  Never  burn  vegeta- 
ble matter,  but  make  a mulch  or 
humus  of  it.  Vegetable  matter  in  de- 
caying makes  the  soil  acid,  which 
seems  to  be  needed  for  the  orchard, 
but  just  how  much  acidity  is  required 
has  not  been  determined  yet.  Appli- 
cations of  lime  will  correct  the  acidity 
when  it  is  too  much.  Some  plants 
seem  to  have  the  power  to  bring  up 
more  mineral  matter  from  the  sub-, 
soil  than  others.  Turnips  go  after  pot  ( 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  set  then  ' 
free. 

Mr.  Cook,  from  Michigan,  says  some 
plants  seem  to  thrive  better  with  cer- 
tain trees  and  plants  than  others. 
The  legumes  go  well  with  peach  trees 
as  their  roots  unite.  Oats  and  barlev 
seem  repellant.  Cover  crops  should 
be  rotated.  As  to  sprays  being  detri- 
mental to  health,  he  had  tried  to  kill 
an  old  horse  by  putting  it  in  the  or- 
chard where  there  was  plenty  of  grass, 
and  sprayed  the  trees  well  and  let  a 
good  quantity  fall  on  the  grass  to  see 
if  it  would  injure  the  horse.  The  animal 
thrived  and  grew  fat;  probably  there 
was  just  enough  arsenic  to  act  as  a 
stimulant  to  make  him  feel  good.  He 
was  satisfied  there  is  no  danger  of 
death  from  eating  fruit  or  forage 
where  spraying  is  practiced.  Mr. 
Cook  is  a strawberry  specialist  and 
can  spin  out  as  many  yards  of  straw- 
berry lore  per  minute  as  the  next  one, 
but  the  writer  dares  not  try  to  repeat 
after  him  for  fear  of  marring  some  of 
his  statements,  and  the  meeting  was 
still  in  progress  as  I left. 

The  old  officers  were  re-elected,  and 
probably  a change  in  the  management 
will  take  place  in  the  near  future. 

There  was  a good  show  of  fruit,  and 
the  quality  was  very  fine,  much  better 
than  would  be  supposed  from  the 
short  crop  of  poor  quality.  Among 
the  exhibitors  were  the  experiment 
station,  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  M.  I. 
Shively,  R.  A.  Hunt,  E.  G.  Cox,  U.  T. 
Cox  and  several  other  small  lots. 

U.  T.  C. 
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Farm  Telephones 

How  to  put  them  up — what  they  cost — why 
they  save  you  money— all  information  and 
valuable  book  free.  Write  to  J.  ANDRAE  & 
SONS,  8G9  West  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Heavy  Loaded  Parly  Lines 

“ELLIOTT”  TELEPHONES 

Bon?-Flde  "World  Beaters.'’  18  Years  Ex- 
perience. Extra  Powerful  High  Grade.  Guar- 
anteed lo  Ring  25  to  40  Phones  on  one  line, 
loud  and  clear.  Space  too  small  here  to  Dame 
many  valuable  featuresof  "ELLIOTT"  Pbooes. 
Be  wise,  write  for  elegant  Catalog,  now  ready, 
ask  lor  our  Special  Offer  on  First  order  from 
your  section.  You’ll  uot  regret  It. 

ELLIOTT  TELEPHONE  & ELECTRIC  CO. 
lodlaoapolls,  Ind. 


Nowls-Time 

TO  ORDER  YOUR  BERRY  BOXES  AND 
CRATES,  BEE-HIVES,  SECTIONS, 
Shipping  Cases,  etc.,  for  the  coming  season 
By  sending  us  a list  of  goods  wanted  we 
can  save  you  money. 

SHEBOYGAN  FRUIT  BOX  COMPANY, 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 


Fruit  Trees 
Plants 

tlon  offer.  Also 
at  low  rates. 


A large  stock 
of  currants,  2- 
year  No.  1 x x. 

Our  surprise  offer  will 
interest  you.  Write  be- 
fore surplus  Is  sold.  Men- 
a full  line  of  other  stock 


Geo.  A.  Kellogg  Cf  Sons  Co. 

JANESVILLE,  WIS. 


Strawberries. 

Standard  varieties.  Excelsior,  Tennes- 
see, Haver  land.Bu  bach,  Star,  Gandy, 
New  Home,  Dunlap  and  Parsons; 
greatest  assortment  in  America. 
Peaches,  Apple.Pear,  Plum  and  Cher- 
ry trees.  New  Catalog  in  colors  Iree. 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES 
Box  32  Borlln,  Md. 


100,000 


Wanted 


Kansas,  Cumberland,  Mun- 
ger,  Miller  Red  Raspberry 
Plants.  Also  one  million 
strawberry  Plants.  Send  wants  for  lowest 
rices.  Catalogue  Free.  Carson  Bros.,  Mid- 
leport,  Ohio. 

Several  energetic 
nursery  workmen 
who  understand 
the  work.  We 
offer  steady  empioymens  and  good  wages  to  reliable  men. 
HANFORD  NURSERIES,  Oakesdale,  Wash. 


■j-'vf-s  » f'y  is  the  fruit  grower  to  his 
I 3 P I 3 best  int®rests  he  fails 

A— 4 I — to  get  m y prices  and  de- 

scriptions of  my  new  berries — Evening  Star, 
S.  B.,  Early  Harvest  R.  B..  and  Son's  Hardy  B.B.  Address 
James  Sons,  Jr.,  Seligman,  Mo. 


RUBY  RED  RASPBERRY 

Best  to  grow  for  all  purposes.  Order  early, 
as  our  stock  is  limited.  Send  for  circular 

C.  G.  VELTE  & SON,  Marlboro,  N.  Y., 
Valley  View  Fruit  Farm. 


BERRY  TICKETS 

No  bookkeeping  in  the  berry  field;  no  trou- 
ble in  settling  wtih  pickers.  Every  grower 
should  use  them.  Samples  Free. 

T.  M.  JONES,  Goreville,  111. 


Cumberland-Cardinal'Kans. 

Raspberry  tips  for  the  trade  at  very  low  prices. 

2,000  Jonathan  Apple  Trees  and  Elberta  Peaches. 

'P  I?  ^frT  TFT?  CP1?TVr.mTT,.  AT?TT  \ \Q  48, 


Our  Leader 


Modern  Farmer  $ .26 

Cosmopolitan  1-00 

Pearson's  100 

Woman's  Home  Companion  1.00 

Review  of  Reviews  3.00 

Our  price  for  all,  one  year $3.00 


Without  Review  of  Reviews,  $2.00;  with- 
out Woman's  Home  Companion  and  Review 
of  Reviews,  $1.50. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  The  American 
Boy  or  The  Western  Fruit-Grower  may  be 
substituted  for  Pearson’s  if  desired. 

Write  for  other  Clubs.  Give  ns  a list  of 
what  you  want.  We  can  save  you  money 
on  almost  any  paper. 

Sample  copy  or  price  list  of  Bee  Supplies 
Free. 

THE  MODERN  FARMER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


NAMELESS  HORSE  COLLARS 

Anli-sviuit  Pud.  Adju>table  at  top  and  bottom 
to  fit  any  horse.  Ouce  bought  will  la-»t  forever. 
Stop  throwing  away  money  on  leather  collars  and 
sweat  pails.  Greatest  invention  of  the  age.  Better, 
handier  and  cheaper.  Do  not  gall  but  cure 
sore  shoulders.  Sensible,  practical,  bumauj 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Howell  & Spaulding  Co. , Dept.  201  Caro,  Mich 


Send  25  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  send 
you  by  mail.  One  Hundred  Quinine  Pills  (2^ 
gr. ) or  One  Hundred  Compound  Cathartic 
Pills  or  both  for  60  cents. 

OWL  ORtfG  STORE.  8T.  JOSEPH,  MO. 
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Spraying  for  Bitter  Hot  In  Virginia. 

Virginia  had  a good  crop  of  apples 
last  year,  and  growers  expected  a rich 
harvest.  But  In  many  orchards  it  was 
found  at  picking  time  that  the  fruit 
was  badly  infected  with  bitter  rot,  and 
thousands  of  barrels  of  fruit  were  lost, 
because  of  this  disease.  At  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Virginia  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  this  subject  was  dis- 
cussed, and  a paper  was  read  by  Prof. 
M.  B.  Waite  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bitter  rot.  The  meeting  of  the 
society  was  a success  in  every  way; 
more  than  300  persons  were  present, 
and  the  fruit  exhibit  was  the  best  the 
society  has  ever  made.  Officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows: 
President,  Samuel  B.  Woods,  Char- 
lotteville;  secretary,  S.  L.  Lupton, 
Winchester;  recording  secretary,  H.  L. 
Price. 

In  discussing  bitter  rot,  Prof. 
Waite  said: 

"The  bitter  rot  of  apples  has  for 
years  been  a very  serious  pest  of  the 
apple.  It  has  been  especially  severe 
in  the  Tidewater  districts  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  and  its  range  extends 
westward  to  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 
In  recent  years,  mainly  within  the 
past  six  or  eight  years,  its  ravages 
appear  to  have  increased.  The  Apple 
Shippers’  Association  of  this  country 
estimated  the  losses  caused  by  this 
fungus  during  the  year  1900  in  the 
United  States,  but  mainly  in  the  dis- 
tricts outlined,  at  $10,00^,000.  In  re- 
cent years  it  has  attacked  very  seri- 
ously the  valuable  crop  of  Yellow 
Newtown  apples  in  Virginia.  The  loss 
of  this  magnificent  fruit,  for  which 
Virginia  is  justly  famous,  and  which 
is  marketed  under  the  name  of  ’Al- 
bemarle Pippin,’  has  been  very  keen- 
ly felt.  Persistent  efforts  have  been 
made,  especially  during  the  past  five 
or  six  years,  by  the  state  experiment 
stations  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  by  orchardists  themselves,  to  pre- 
vent this  disease  by  spraying.  In  the 
meantime  nearly  all  the  other  fungus 
diseases  of  apples  and  pears  which  at- 
tack the  foliage  and  fruit  have  been 
brought  under  control  by  the  use  of 
Bordeaux  mixture. 

“In  the  control  of  bitter  rot  several 
experimenters  have  achieved  partial 
success,  saving  as  high  as  50  per 
cent  of  the  loss.  It  remained,  how- 
ever. for  the  past  season's  experiments 
by  Mr.  W.  M.  Scott,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  to  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  ^radically  complete 
control  of  this  disease.  Furthermore, 
the  elaborate  series  of  experiments, 
which  Mr.  Scott  carried  on,  point  out 
to  a very  large  extent  the  causes  of 
failure  in  other  spraying  work.  It  Is 
no  doubt  of  especial  interest  to  this 
society  that  this  successful  series  of 
experiments  was  carried  on  in  Virginia 
on  her  most  famous  fruit  crop.  It  is 
also,  I am  quite  sure,  a matter  of  per- 
sonal pride  to  you,  as  Virginians,  to 
know  that  this  experiment  was  car- 
ried on  by  one  of  your  own  people — 
one  who  was  born,  raised  and  educat- 
ed in  Virginia.  It  is  a matter  of  re- 
gret on  the  part  of  Mr.  Scott’s  associ- 
ates at  the  department  that  he  cannot 
be  here  and  tell  you  himself  the  story 
of  his  successful  experiments,  but  he 
is  at  present  in  California  engaged  In 
important  work  on  orchard  diseases 
in  that  state,  and  the  task  devolves 
upon  me.  I wish  to  make  it  very 
plain,  therefore,  that  in  presenting 
this  subject  I am  merely  giving  out 
for  the  benefit  of  this  meeting  infor- 
mation that  is  purely  the  result  of 
Mr.  Scott’s  work.  The  whole  subject 
has  been  written  up  in  the  form  of 
a bulletin,  copies  of  which  will  be 
available  for  distribution  in  a few 
days,  and  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  to  all 
apple  growers  Interested.  The  matter 
Is  not  only  a local  one  in  Virginia,  but 
the  question  of  the  control  of  bitter 
rot  is  of  almost  national  importance. 
Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
production  and  consumption  over  the 
country,  it  is  of  national  importance. 

"In  the  department  bulletin  half- 
tone illustrations  of  the  trees,  and 
especially  of  the  fruit  picked  from  the 
experimental  trees,  will  be  shown.  In 
the  present  discussion  we  will  show 
you  lantern  slides  made  from  the  same 
photographs.  The  experiments  were 
carried  on  in  the  orchard  of  Colonel 
W.  H.  Goodwin,  Avon.  Va.,  to  whom 
we  are  all  much  indebted.  Very  good 
results  were  secured  by  four  treat- 
ments in  plot  16.  on  which  treatment 
was  begun  July  10th,  but  slightly  bet- 
ter result*  were  obtained  with  four 


treatments  begun  June  27,  namely, 
83.3  per  cent. 

“Mr.  Scott  recommends  as  a result 
of  carefully  scanning  the  figures 
showing  the  outcome  of  the  different 
treatment,  that  five  sprayings  at  in- 
tervals of  two  weeks,  beginning  June 
12th,  would  be  the  most  economical 
way  of  preventing  the  disease.  Of 
course,  this  necessarily  varies  some- 
what with  the  season,  and  further  ex- 
perience may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
perfect  an  absolutely  safe  scheme  of 
spraying.  Perhaps,  considering  the 
value  of  the  crop,  Virginia  growers 
might  be  justified  in  beginning  two 
weeks  earlier  for  safety  and  put  in 
one  extra  treatment.  However,  as  to 
that  we  will  leave  it  to  their  judg- 
ment. 

“I  hardly  need  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  spraying  for  a difficult 
disease  like  bitter  rot  that  the  appli- 
cations must  be  thorough  in  order  to 
be  successful.  A fine,  mist-like  spray 
reaching  every  part  of  the  foliage  and 
fruit  is  necessary.  The  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture must  be  properly  prepared. 
Doubtless  any  good  formula  would 
answer,  but  the  5-5-50  formula  is 
probably  the  best.  Five  pounds  of 
good  high-grade  stone  lime  which 
will  slake  up  into  an  even,  smooth 
cream,  is  diluted  with  twenty-five  gal- 
lons of  water.  Five  pounds  of  blue- 
stone  is  brought  into  solution  and 
diluted  with  the  same  amount  of 
water.  These  two  dilute  solutions  are 
poured  together  into  a cask  or  bar- 
rel. A good  strong  force  pump  of 
some  type  is  necessary,  and  an  outfit 
which  can  be  hauled  into  the  orchard, 
preferably  a barrel  pump  in  many 
cases,  should  be  provided.  Long  bam- 
boo extension  rods,  fitted  with  double 
Vermorel  nozzles,  are  recommended 
as  the  best  outfit  for  reaching  the  tops 
of  the  trees.  Where  the  orchards  are 
not  too  hilly,  a frame  should  be  built 
on  top  of  the  wagon  or  spray  tank,  so 
that  the  operator  is  elevated  some  ten 
feet  from  the  ground.  He  can  then 
spray  into  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees. 
Where  these  experiments  were  tried 
the  ground  was  too  hilly  and  steep  for 
using  this  type  of  machine.  The  oper- 
ators were  obliged  to  stand  on  the 
ground,  and  in  a few  cases  they  could 
not  reach  the  tips  of  the  branches. 
These  were  invariably  covered  with 
rot.  The  pumps  should  be  kept  well 
packed  and  the  pressure  on  the  nozzles 
sufficient  to  make  them  deliver  a fine 
mist.  A coarse  nozzle  working  under 
low  pressure,  which  merely  spatters 
the  spray  on  in  large  drops,  cannot  be 
expected  to  accomplish  success  with 
a disease  like  bitter  rot.” 


^ ^ 

Powdered  Lime  for  Dusting  Machines. 

Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who 
use  dust-spraying  machines  will  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  the  Ash 
Grove  White  Lime  Assn.,  whose  gen- 
eral offices  are  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  put  in  an  addition  to  its  plant  for 
the  making  of  hydrated  lime.  Hydrat- 
ed lime  is  the  very  finest  powder,  as 
fine  as  the  finest  flour;  it  is  just  the 
thing  to  use  in  powder  dusters,  for 
the  reason  that  it  will  carry  through 
the  air,  and  has  no  particles  of  grit, 
which  have  interfered  with  the  use  of 
these  machines  somewhat  in  the  past. 
The  hydrating  process  is  .-.aid  to  re- 
move none  of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
lime  for  this  purpose;  it  simply  pre- 
pares it  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable 
powder,  for  use  in  the  dusters. 

The  Ash  Grove  White  Lime  Assn, 
has  for  years  made  an  excellent  brand 
of  lime,  and  its  new  hvdrating  plant 
will  equip  it  to  supply  the  lime  in  a 
form  which  will  be  appreciated.  The 
hydrated  lime  can  be  used  in  liquid 
spraying,  of  course,  just  the  same  as 
any  of  the  lump  lime,  but  it  Is  almost 
indispensable  in  using  the  dust-spray- 
lng  machines.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  this  matter 
should  write  the  Ash  Grove  White 
Lime  Assn.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  the 
new  hydrating  plant  will  be  ready  for 
operation  by  March  1.  Mention  The 
Fruit-Grower  when  writing. 

^ 

Here  are  the  new  officers  of  the 
Washington  State  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety: President,  W.  H.  Paulhamus, 

Puyallup;  first  vice-president,  J.  F. 
Littooy,  Everett;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, S.  W.  Phillips,  Wenatchee;  sec- 
retary, L.  G.  Monroe,  Spokane;  treas- 
urer, W.  N.  Irish,  North  Yakima. 

^ 

I received  the  sample  copy  of  The 
Fruit-Grower,  and  was  so  well  pleased 
with  it  I send  $2  for  three  years’  sub- 
scription.— Nellie  Duroy,  Danbury,  O. 


Buy  This  Rubber  Tire  Wagon 

Uulun  Quality.  Fully  Guiirnntcril.  Best  hickory 
wheels,  \ In.  Rubber  Tire,  long 
distance,  dust-proof,  high-arched 
axles,  oil-tempered  springs.  First 
quality  material  and  finish.  Worth 
nearly  double  our  Fuetory  Price. 
We  ship  for  your  examination, 
without  a cent  In  advance,  if  de- 
sired. and  ailow 


30  Da*s  Free  Trial 


Money  refunded  on  all  purchases  not  satisfactory.  You  nave  denier*-  profits. 
We  build  150  styles  of  Vehicles,  from  $26.50  to  $150.  50  styles  Harness,  $5  to  $60. 
Write  today  for  our  200-page  Illustrated  Style  Book.  Free  for  the  asking. 


UNION  BUGGY  COMPANY,  No.  01,  SAGINAW  STREET,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
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We  are  growers  of  pure  bred,  medal  winning,  fire  dried  seed 
corn,  twenty-five  varieties.  Will  send  you  one  of  our  new  1906 
catalogs  and  four  varieties,  two  white  and  two  yel.ow,  of  what 
we  consider  the  best  for  your  section,  or  will  send  samples  of 
any  variety  you  may  desire.  Mnny  farmers  nre  doubling  tlielr 
yield  with  our  seed.  Our  catalog  of  farm,  field  and  garden 
seeds,  will  show  you  why  this  Is.  and  how  you  can  do  the  same. 
Sent  free  on  application.  Address 

J.  B.  ARMSTRONG  * SON,  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 
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1 f A i\  Surplus 

rn  /lllllll  ■ , I ■ MM  I I I I Price  low.  Get  my  surplus  list 

mm  A A A before  placing  your  order  lor 


nny  kind  of  plants. 

to  send  5c  In  stamps  for  colored  plate  and  full  description  of 
“JOIIANNA”  and  Mammoth  "YEU.OW  HEATH."  hardiest  of 
all  Good  Peaches.  30  Choice  Barred  P.  Rock  Cockerels.  No 
better  anywhere.  Eggs  In  season.  $1.50  per  15. 

SUNNY  SPOPE  NURSERY  X Hannibal,  Missouri 


Don't  Tail 


San  Jose  Scale 


KII.L  IT  with  the  Original  nod  Only 

“Lion  Brand’  Lime  Sulphur  and  Salt 


Coocenlrated  and  scientifically  prepared.  Ready  lor  Immediate  use  by  simply  adding  water. 

T rati  I lPffor'+iiro  I I Put  UP  ,n  Quarts.  Gallons.  Five  Gallons.  One- 

LrOW  LOSl  2 teliccuve  .2  half  Barrels  and  Barrels.  Our  business  Is  to 

manufarture  Agricultural  Sprays  and  Fungicides,  Paris  Green.  Kerosene  Emulsion 
and  Bordeaux  Mixture.  In  ordering  specify  “LION  BRAND” — Manufactured  by 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


WE  WANT  NAMES 

We  want  YOU- to  send  the  names  and  addresses  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
farmers  living  in  the  United  States,  each  one  having  five  cows  or  more.  You 
can  send  us  the  names  from  any  number  of  different  post-offices.  If  you  will 
send  us  these  names  we  will  send  you  FOUR  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES  FREE. 
These  pictures  are  reproductions  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  in  the  world, 
and  they  are  of  high  quality,  and  we  know  that  you  will  be  pleased  and  de- 
lighted with  them:  no  pictures  will  be  given  for  a list  of  less  than  ten  farmers. 

We  want  to  send  a sample  copy  of  the  special  dairy  Issue  of  the  RURAL 
HOME  to  a lot  of  farmers  who  are  not  now  taking  our  paper  and  that  is  the 
reason  we  want  these  names. 

Send  us  Immediately  a list  of  at  least  ten  farmers  and  we  will  send  you, 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  FOUR  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  WORLD’S  FAMOUS 
PICTURES.  Address  The  Rural  Home,  20  North  William  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Corn  Is  Kin 

Up  to  January,  1906,  tliere  had  never  been  a farm  paper  published 
specially  in  the  interests  of  the  most  important  of  cereal  crops,  “King 
Corn.”  The  great  ovation  which  met  the  initial  number  of  the  new 


monthly  magazine, 


EmaadM 

is  proof  that  there  is  a field  for  a corn  paper  and  every  progressive 
farmer  who  is  interested  in  corn  will  subscribe  after  inspecting  a 
sample  copy. 

INCREASE  YOUR  YIELD 

The  motto  of  the  Corn  Department  will  be  “More  Corn  to  the 
Acre,”  and  the  columns  of  Farm  & Stock  will  contain  every  month 
articles  by  America's  most  progressive  corn  breeders,  and  readers  of 
Farm  & Stock  will  be  kept  posted  with  the  latest  data  on  scientific 
corn  culture. 

Live  stock  will  also  be  an  important  feature  of  Farm  & Stock. 
We  have  a few  sample  copies  of  the  January  number  on  hand,  which 
will  be  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Ifcnit-Grower.  The  subscription 
rate  is  $1.00  a year,  but  we  will  send  Farm  & Stock  one  year  on  trial 
to  any  Fruit-Grower  reader  who  will  send  25c  and  the  names  of 
three  farmers  who  grow  corn.  Address 

Farm  & Stock,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
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Behavior  of  Small  Fruits. 

At  this  season,  when  many  growers 
are  studying  the  catalogues  of  plant 
dealers,  preparatory  to  sending  In 
their  orders,  there  is  much  interest  in 
reports  of  experience  with  different 
varieties.  And  if  these  reports  come 
from  growers  who  have  no  plants  to 
sell,  they  will  be  disinterested  and  ab- 
solutely reliable.  A reader  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  living  in  Cole  County, 
Mo.,  sends  a report  of  varieties  as 
follows: 

“I  have  fruited  many  varieties  of 
strawberries,  and  report  concerning 
some  of  them.  Lady  Thompson  is  of 
little  value  with  me;  a shy  bearer,  and 
I do  not  like  its  manner  of  growth. 
Clyde  has  given  me  some  good  crops, 
if  we  have  plenty  of  sunshine  at  ripen- 
ing time,  but  if  the  weather  is  wet  it 
rots  badly,  and  also  freezes  easily  in 
spring.  Brandywine  is  worthless  with 
me.  Splendid  is  a poor,  weak  plant. 
Bismark  seems  to  be  a favorite  with 
the  white  grub,  suffering  worse  than 
any  other  variety;  this  berry  rots  when 
weather  is  a little  wet,  and  is  a poor 
color  without  plenty  of  sunshine;  I 
prefer  the  Bubach.  Sample  plants 
rust  badly;  it  Is  all  right  otherwise. 

“Aroma  is  a very  good  grower,  rank- 
ing with  Dunlap;  berry  firm  and  more 
productive  than  Gandy,  not  quite  so 
late.  Marie  is  a nice  bright  red  round 
berry;  plant  not  quite  so  healthy  as 
Parson’s  Beauty;  I like  these  varie- 
ties equally  well,  but  Parson’s  Beauty 
is  rather  sour.  Tennessee  produces  Its 
first  berries  with  green  tips  and  a lit- 
tle irregular,  but  it  is  a good  grower 
and  bearer.  Haverland  is  a strong 
plant,  and  very  productive;  its  only 
fault  is  that  the  berries  are  a little 
soft  and  light  in  color;  this  variety 
stands  more  frost  than  others.  Sea- 
ford  freezes  easily  and  cannot  stand 
much  drouth;  it  would  be  a good  va- 
riety otherwise.  Dunlap  is  almost  an 
ideal  berry,  if  you  can  keep  the  plants 
thin;  the  berries  are  likely  to  get  soft 
in  wet  weather,  if  they  are  crowded; 
but  this  variety  has  seven  lives.  Ex- 
celsior is  the  only  really  early  variety 
I have;  it  seems  to  do  better  the  sec- 
ond year  than  the  first.  Staples  will 
bring  some  very  good  dark  second- 
early  berries. 

“Among  raspberries  the  Cumber- 
land makes  good  all  claims  for  it,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  not  Immune  from  an- 
thracnose.  My  plants  of  this  variety 
seem  affected  worse  than  the  earlier 
sorts.  Cardinal  and  Haymaker  are 
both  good  purple  varieties;  Haymaker 
is  the  larger  berry;  fruit  is  soft  and  a 
slow  sale.  If  grown  for  market,  but 
they  are  fine  for  home  use. 

"Among  the  red  raspberries  King  is 
not  quite  as  hardy  as  Brandywine, 
but  is  better  color,  earlier  and  taller 
in  growth;  both  are  good. 

“Among  blackberries  Mersereau, 
Minnewaski  and  Eldorado  make  up 
my  main  crop.  Ohmer  comes  a little 
later.  I have  tested  the  Blowers  only 
in  one-year-old  plants,  and  therefore 
can  judge  only  the  growth,  which  Is 
not  stronger  than  Ohmer,  which  it 
very  much  resembles;  I do  not  expect 
to  see  my  Blowers  plants  fourteen 
feet  high,  although  they  are  planted 
on  very  rich  ground.  It  is  claimed 
this  variety  will  grow  that  tall.  Have 
any  of  The  Fruit-Grower  readers  seen 
the  Blowers  in  fruit? 

“The  King  blackberry  winter-killed 
somewhat  last  winter  In  old  planta- 
tions, but  two-year  plants  came 
through  without  a scratch;  the  King 
is  not  earlier  than  Early  Harvest,  but 
fruit  Is  incomparably  better.  Rath- 
bun,  which  is  still  boomed  by  some 
nurserymen,  was  an  utter  failure  with 
me;  it  winter-kills  badlv,  berries  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  I could  not 
propagate  a single  plant  of  this  vari- 
ety. Grasshoppers  cut  the  few  tips 
that  tried  to  root.  It  is  a mystery  to 
me  why  it  takes  nurserymen  so  long 
to  find  the  faults  of  new  varieties,  or 
why  they  are  so  slow  to  mention 
them. 

“The  Iceberg  blackberry  has  a 
small  green  cane,  but  it  is  a vigorous 
grower;  it  winter-killed  down  to  the 
snow  line,  and  I should  judge  the  ber- 
ries will  not  sell  as  well  as  the  blacks; 
the  berries  are  so  soft  they  are  very 
hard  to  handle,  and  they  turn  brown 
when  bruised.  This  variety  is  worth- 
less for  market. 

“I  enjoy  reading  reports  from  other 
growers  as  to  the  behavior  of  different 
varieties  of  berries,  for  only  from  the 
growers  is  one  likely  to  get  unpreju- 
diced reports.  The  foregoing  covers 
my  experience  with  some  varieties,  as 
they  have  been  tested  here  on  my 
ground. 

“Now,  I would  like  to  know  If  Lu- 


cretia  and  Austin’s  dewberries  will  be 
hardy  here  in  Central  Missouri,  and  if 
there  is  any  profit  in  growing  dewber- 
ries commercially  in  this  section?  Who 
has  tried  to  grow  them  for  market  in 
this  section,  or  in  the  same  latitude? 
Let  us  hear  from  some  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  readers.” 


■Sj£  ^ 


Varieties  of  Strawberries. 


The  strawberry  catalogue  season  Is 
with  us  again,  and  its  pages  are  filled 
with  descriptions  of  many  new  and 
wonderful  varieties.  Most  of  these 
descriptions,  it  is  fair  to  assume,  were 
written  by  those  who  have  plants  to 
sell;  and  while  they  may  be  true  rec- 
ords of  these  varieties  when  grown  in 
certain  places  and  under  most  favor- 
able conditions,  yet  a great  majority 
of  these  new  ones  will  doubtless  fail 
to  make  good  under  treatment  given 
them  by  the  average  grower. 

About  thirty  kinds  were  fruited  here 
the  past  season  under  rather  favor- 
able conditions,  and  I give  a brief  ac- 
count of  the  behavior  of  some  of  them. 

Texas  was  one  of  the  good  ones 
here  last  season.  It  seems  to  be  an 
improvement  on  Excelsior  in  most  re- 
spects. but  is  not  so  early  by  two  or 
three  days. 

Success — This  variety  has  been  out 
several  years,  but  does  not  seem  to  be 
well  known  In  the  West.  It  is  of  the 
Bubach  type,  as  large  as  the  Bubach 
and  about  as  soft;  it  is  larger  and  of 
better  quality  than  most  early  berries 
and  a good  one  for  the  home  garden. 

Climax — With  me  this  variety  is 
scarcely  earlier  than  Dunlap;  size,  me- 
dium to  very  large;  good  color  and 
productive;  a good  seller,  but  flavor 
seems  rather  rank  when  eaten  out  of 
the  hand. 

Parson’s  Beauty  and  Dunlap  were 
both  prime  here  the  past  season.  I 
have  never  found  a better  variety  for 
a midseason  berry. 

The  most  beautiful  berry  ever 
grown  here  Is  Kiltie  Rice  (Downing's 
Bride);  large,  uniform  shape,  heavy 
green  calyx.  Last  season  this  ripened 
here  with  the  Gandy',  but  sold  ahead 
of  the  finest  Gandys  all  through  the 
season. 

Haverland  is  much  grown  here,  but 
has  never  been  a favorite  with  me. 

Sample  rusts  badly  and  has  not 
been  at  Its  best  here  for  the  past 
three  years. 

Uncle  im  gives  some  very  nice  fruit. 

Uncle  Jim  gives  some  very  nice  fruit 
maker  here. 

Marie — A good  looker  and  great 
cropper,  but  not  very  firm  and  rather 
sour;  I shall  drop  It. 

Of  the  newer  kinds  Early  Hathaway 
seems  to  be  same  as  Texas. 

Arkansas  Black — Fruit  small,  almost 
black;  sourer  than  Excelsior;  a dis- 
appointment here. 

Peerless — From  same  source  as 
above;  greatest  plant  maker  of  all, 
but  unproductive. 

Ben  Davis — From  Missouri.  Fine 
plants  and  some  large  fruit,  but  not 
enough  of  it;  shall  try  it  again. 

Duncan — Fruit  of  good  size  and  fine 
quality,  but  does  not  seem  productive 
enough. 

Olympia — Fr  m California;  a fa'!- 
ure  here. 

Mark  Hanna — Has  not  been  a sat- 
isfactory plant  maker  here  in  two  sea- 
sons’ trial,  but  a great  yielder  of 
large,  rough,  well  colored  berries. 

President — Only  moderately  pro- 
ductive of  very  large,  rough  berries  of 
coarse  texture  and  low  quality;  have 
fruited  it  three  years,  but  shall  drop  it. 

Oom  Paul — Has  not  been  a success 
here;  plant  rusts  and  fruit  rots  badly 
in  wet  weather. 

Challenge — Another  one  from  Mis- 
souri. Very  large,  productive.  Many 
berries  are  cleft  at  the  tip,  which 
causes  them  to  spoil  in  wet  weather. 

Latest — Fine  plants,  fine  fruit,  but 
not  a shipper:  midseason  to  very  late. 

Commonwealth  — Last  one  of  all  to 
show  bloom  as  well  as  ripe  fruit;  ber- 
ries good  size,  good  quality,  good  ship- 
per. but  plant  looks  rather  weak  for  a 
business  variety.  A cross  with  this 
variety  and  Latest  should  offer  an  op- 
portunity for  someone  to  breed  an 
Ideal  late  variety. 

FRANK  MOFFITT. 

Carmel,  Ind. 

Secretary  Slaymaker  of  the  Dela- 
ware Board  of  Horticulture  claims 
that  Sussex  County,  Del.,  last  season 
led  every  other  county  in  the  United 
States  in  the  value  of  its  berry  crops. 
From  Brldgevllle  and  Selbyvllle,  two 
towns  In  this  county,  107  carloads  of 
berries  were  shipped  In  one  day. 


Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Grape  Growers’ 
Association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  Grape  Growers’  Association 
last  month  the  report  for  the  year 
1905  made  a good  showing. 

The  general  manager  and  treasurer 
reported  that  the  association  had  paid 
to  its  members  $08,951.75  for  fruit 
marketed  during  the  year,  while  total 
receipts  for  the  year  were  $70,877.97. 

The  association  marketed  167,194 
baskets  of  black  grapes  at  an  average 
price  of  17,87  cents  per  basket.  In 
addition  a great  many  thousand  bas- 
kets of  plums,  cherries,  blackberries, 
strawberries,  etc.,  were  marketed,  the 
value  of  which  was  about  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  grapes.  The  association 
divided  among  its  members  a dividend 
of  2 per  cent  on  all  sales,  while  a 
dividend  of  6 per  cent  was  declared 
on  the  building  stock. 

The  year  1905  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful year  in  the  history  of  the  asso- 
ciation. despite  short  crops  in  some 
products.  The  association  has  a 
$4,000  building  paid  for,  which  will 
accommodate  it  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: 
President,  J.  A.  Allanbaugh;  vice- 
president,  Alexander  Wood;  treasurer, 
Chas.  Konigmacher;  secretary,  J.  J. 
Hess;  directors,  Alexander  Wood, 
Robert  McKenzie,  F.  B.  Hall,  W.  G. 
Rich,  W.  S.  Keeline. 

^ ^ ^ 

NOTES. 

I would  not  be  without  The  Fruit- 
Grower  if  it  cost  $10  a year. — H.  S. 
Burgin,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Winesap  apples  shipped  from  Grand 
Junction.  Colo.,  to  the  City  of  Mexico 
retailed  at  50  cents  a pound.  This  is 
pretty  expensive  eating. 

The  Virginia  Horticultural  Society 
wants  a fine  exhibit  of  fruits  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition,  to  be  held  next 
year,  and  asks  that  W.  A.  Taylor, 
assistant  United  States  pomologist,  be 
made  judge  of  the  exhibits. 

One  of  the  first  things  Orlando 
Harrison,  of  the  firm  of  J.  G.  Harrison 
& Sons.  Berlin.  Md„  did  when  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  Maryland  legislature 
was  to  introduce  a bill  increasing  the 
appropriation  for  the  Maryland  Horti- 
cultural Society  from  $1,000  a year  to 
$3,000  a year. 

The  Fruit-Grower_is  well  worth  the 
advanced  price,  and  to  the  fruit 
farmer  who  will  read  its  columns  and 
put  into  execution  the  information 
contained  therein,  each  issue  is  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  annual  sub- 
scription.— C.  A.  McXabb,  secretary 
Oklahoma  Board  of  Agriculture. 

^ 

BOY’S  TERRIBLE  ECZEMA. 

Mouth  and  Eyes  Covered  with  Crusts 
— Hands  Pinned  Down — Mirac- 
ulous Cure  by  Cuticura. 

“When  my  little  boy  was  six  months 
old,  he  had  eczema.  The  sores  extend- 
ed so  quickly  over  the  whole  body  that 
we  at  once  called  in  the  doctor.  We 
went  to  another  doctor,  but  he  could 
not  help  him.  and  in  our  despair  we 
went  to  a third  one.  Matters  became 
so  bad  that  he  had  regular  holes  in  his 
cheeks,  large  enough  to  put  a finger 
into.  The  food  had  to  be  given  with  a 
spoon,  for  his  mouth  was  covered  with 
crusts  as  thick  as  a finger,  and  when- 
ever he  opened  the  mouth  they  began 
to  bleed  and  suppurate,  as  did  also  his 
eyes.  Hands,  arms,  chest  and  back, 
in  short  the  whole  body,  was  covered 
over  and  over.  We  had  no  rest  by  day 
or  night.  Whenever  he  was  laid  in  his 
bed,  we  had  to  pin  his  hands  down; 
otherwise  he  would  scratch  his  face, 
and  make  an  open  sore.  I think  his 
face  must  have  itched  most  fearfully. 

“We  finally  thought  nothing  could 
help,  and  I had  made  up  my  mind  to 
send  my  wife  with  the  child  to  Europe, 
hoping  that  the  sea  air  might  cure 
him,  otherwise  he  was  to  be  put  under 
good  medical  care  there.  But,  Lord  be 
blessed,  matters  came  differently,  and 
we  soon  saw  a miracle.  A friend  of 
ours  spoke  about  Cuticura.  We  made 
a trial  with  Cuticura  Soap,  Ointment, 
and  Resolvent,  and  within  ten  days  we 
noticed  a decided  improvement.  Just 
as  quickly  as  the  sickness  had  ap- 
peared it  also  began  to  disappear,  and 
within  ten  weeks  the  child  was  abso- 
lutely well,  and  his  skin  was  smooth 
and  white  as  never  before. — F.  Hoh- 
rath.  president  of  the  C.  L.  Hohrath 
Company,  manufacturers  of  silk  rib- 
bons, 4 to  20  Rink  alley.  South  Beth- 
lehem, Pa..  June  6,  1905.” 


The  ReasonsWhy 

WHITE  BRONZE  Memorials  Are  So  Popular  Are 


J.  DURABILITY 

2.  ARTISTIC  BEAUTY 

3.  CHEAPNESS 

If  these  claims  are  well 
founded,  then  VV  If  I T E 
Bronze  Is  the  Best  Material 
on  the  market  today  for 
memorials.  Whether  they 
are  well  founded,  judge  for 
yourself  after  considering 
the  evidence.  This  we  will 
gladly  send  on  application. 
White  Bronze  Won  both 
GOLD  and  SILVER  Medals 
at  the  Universal  Exposi- 
tor St.  Louis,  1904.  ir 
interested,  write  at  once, 
giving  Approximate  sum  you  can 
spend  and  we  will  send  a variety  of 
BEAUTIFUL  DESIGNS 


with  prices,  etc.  No  obligation  to  buy. 
We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 

Agents  Wanted 

MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO. 


401  Howard  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Special  inducements  on  Winter  orders.  ACT  NOW 


The  Arlington 
Nurseries 

have  on  hand  for  deliv- 
ery during  the  spring  of 
1906,  a large  and  com- 
plete stock  of  fruit 
trees,  small  fruits,  orna- 
mental trees,  ornamen- 
tal shrubbery,  Roses, 
Evergreens,  etc. 

„We  have  in  stock  the  most  choice  trees 
of  the  famous  GANO  apple,  of  the  noted 
WINDSOR  apple,  the  new,  but  much- 
sought-for  LARSON  plum. 

Our  fruits  have  won  highest  awards 
at  all  the  leading  expositions  of  the 
country  of  recent  years. 

St^rk  grown  on  high  table  land  where 
it  ripens  properly,  hence  perfectly  sound 
and  healthy. 

Catalog  mailed  promptly  upon  appli- 
cation. Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

ARLINGTON,  NEBRASKA 


Corn  ‘Breeding 

is  the  principal  feature  of  the  new  monthly  magazine 
Farm  and  Stock,  published  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 
This  publication  is  devoted  principally  to  Corn  and 
Live  Stock,  and  is  the  only  monthly  magazine  in  ex- 
istence covering  these  topics.  The  progressive  breeder, 
has  many  daily  and  weekly  papers  which  keep  him 
posted  on  market  reports,  etc.,  and  Farm  and  Stock,  a 
monthly,  is  his  best  medium  for  scientific  instruction 

Farm  and  Stock 

for  1906  will  be  handsomely  illustrated  with  half-tone 
pictures,  and  will  be  printed  on  high  grade  super- 
calendered  paper.  A specialty  will  be  made  of  report 
ing  meetings  of  breeders’  associations  of  all  kinds,  and 
its  readers  will  be 
kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  work  of 
the  agricultu  ral  ex- 
eriment  stations, 
ubscription  price 
Si. 00  a year,  but  will  be  sent  during  1906  on  trial  for 
Ten  Cents  and  the  names  of  ten  farmers  who  are  in- 
terested in  Corn  or  Live  Stock.  Address 

Farm  & Stock.  1 50  Charles  St.  J oseph,  M o. 


The  KINO  GRAPE 

The  most  jrcomising  of  all  new  grapes. 
Largest  cluster,  largest  berries,  largest  yield, 
best  quality,  I _avy  leaf  and  strong  grower? 
Awarded  highest  honors  wherever  shown. 
For  further  description,  with  photo,  write 
to  the  originator,  , 

WM.  K.  MUNSON.  FRUIT-GROWER, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

at  Small  Cost  with 

Wilson’s  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1 to  40  H.  P.  Also  Bone  Cot- 
ters. hand  and  power,  for  the  poui- 
trymen;  Furm  Feed  Mlll-s  Gra- 
ham Flour  Hand  Mills,  Grit  and 
Shell  Mills,  send  for  catalogue. 
WILSON  It  It  OS..  Sole  Mi'rs., 
l>cpt.  O Fa;. ton.  Pa. 


FENCE  WIRE 

$1.40  Per  IOO  Lbs. 

Wire  Shorts,  No.  14  gauge,  per 

100  lb.  bale $1.40 

B.  B.  phone  Wire,  100  lbs 2.?5 

Tainted  Barb  Wire,  per  100  lbs.  Si. 10 
Galv.  Barb  Wire,  per  100  lbs..  2.50 
Poultry  Netting, galv., lOOsq.ft.  .40 
Galv.  Field  Fence,  48  inches  high,  per  rod 46 

Steel  Fence  Posts,  35c  Lnratrn^wlli 

feet  above  ground,  18  in.  below.  Mode  with  6 notches, 
corner  Tost.  $1.00  to  $1.25.  Gate  Posts, $1.60.  Hitch- 
ing Posts,  $1.25. 

Wira  Naile  »1. 50  Per  IOO  Lbs.  lO.OOOKegs 
Wire  HdllS'  Mixed  Who  Nails, each  containing  100 
to  110  lbs.,  from  3 to  30  penny  weight,  per  ketr,  $1.50. 
One  size  in  a keg,  100  lbs.,  $2.00.  Wire  Spikes,  100  lbs., 
$1.00.  Mixed  Iron  Bolts,  per  100  lbs.,  $3.00. 

Ask  for  free  500-page  Catalog  Nd.  T399on  Wire,  Feno- 
lwr,  Itooflng,  Household  Goods,  Tools  and  merchandise 
of  every  kind  from  Sheriff’s  and  Receiver’s  Sales. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35tb  and  iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO 
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Shall  the  Apple-Grolvers  Qibe  Up? 

Professor  'Blair  of  the  Illinois  "Experiment  Station 
T ells  Why  Some  Grolvers  tail  While  Others  Grolv 
Profitable  Crops— Weather  Conditions  IVot  Alto- 
gether Responsible  for  Tailures  in  the  Middle  West 


Last  month  we  promised  an  article 
by  Prof.  J.  C.  Blair  of  the  Illinois  Ex- 
periment Station  on  the  subject  of 
spraying.  The  first  installment  of  the 
article  is  published  here,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  appear  next  month. 
Prof.  Blair  makes  very  clear  what  too 
many  growers  overlook:  That  healthy 
foliage  is  necessary  one  year  for  the 
crop  of  the  next  season.  This  being 
true,  those  orchards  which  had  poor 
foliage  last  summer  will  likely  have 
few  apples  this  year,  unless  the  sea- 
son is  extremely  favorable.  If  weath- 


briefly  stated,  is  something  like  this: 
"Why  should  you  be  dis»ouraged  in 
the  apple  business,  when  Mr.  Smith, 
living  in  your  own  township,  has 
cleared  $40  or  $50  per  acre  each 
year  from  his  orchard  during  the  last 
few  years?  Have  you  a right  to  be 
discouraged  when  you  have  not  prac- 
ticed those  orchard  methods  which 
have  been  steadily  increasing  Mr| 
Smith’s  bank  account?  Have  you 
made  a fair  fight?" 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of 
cases  which  may  be  fairly  represented 


Fig.  1 — A Thoroughly  Up-to-Date  Apple  Orchard.  Photographed  October  29,  1905 


er  conditions  are  unfavorable  early  in 
the  season  the  trees  will  shed  their 
crop  of  apples  in  an  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve their  own  lives. 

Too  many  growers  whose  trees  shed 
their  fruit  this  spring  will  give  up  the 
fight,  and  Prof.  Blair’s  article  is  in- 
tended to  show  them  why  they  must 
first  clean  up  their  orchards  before 
they  ean  expect  a crop.  If  one  waits 
until  a crop  appears  before  beginning 
spraying  it  may  be  that  the  crop  will 
never  apper.  Next  month  Prof.  Blair 
will  tell  about  the  work  necessary  to 
secure  vigorous,  healthy  foliage.  He 
writes: 

Probably  at  no  time  in  the  history 
of  orcharding  in  the  Middle  West  has 


by  the  above,  it  seems  to  me  high  time 
that  there  should  be  a pretty  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  situation  from  as  many 
sources  and  standpoints  as  is  possible. 
For  one,  I am  especially  anxious  to 
see  the  year  1906  a banner  year  for 
the  apple  growers  of  Illinois,  Missouri 
and  contiguous  states.  It  will  not  be 
such  a one,  however,  unless  a large 
per  cent  of  our  apple  growers  im- 
prove their  orchard  methods. 

That  better  methods  are  necessary 
in  many  orchards  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  success  of  a few  during  the  year 
1905.  In  every  instance  which  has 
come  to  my  notice  during  the  past 
year  the  successful  people  have  been 
reading  the  literature  from  various 


Fig.  2 — A Neglected  Apple  Orchard.  Just  Across  Road  from  One  Shown  in  Fig.  1. 
Photographed  October  29,  1905. 


there  been  so  many  orchards  offered 
for  sale  as  during  the  past  year.  At 
the  present  moment  the  writer  has 
upon  his  desk  a number  of  inquiries, 
the  gist  of  them  running  something 
like  this:  "During  the  last  few  years 
my  orchard  has  not  borne  me  any 
fruit,  and  I am  so  discouraged  that  I 
wish  you  would  put  me  on  the  track 
of  someone  who  wants  to  purchase  a 
fruit  farm.” 

Now.  my  answer  to  such  letters. 


experiment  stations,  horticultural  so- 
ciety reports  and  two  or  three  up-to- 
date  horticultural  periodicals.  They 
have  been  doing  things  as  well  as 
reading  and  thinking. 

Of  course,  I need  hardly  add  in  this 
connection  that  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  secure  a paying  crop  even 
when  one  has  done  his  best.  Such  ex- 
ceptions, however,  are  rare  with  the 
thorough  orchardist.  There  were 
some  well-cared -for  orchards  which 


The  20th  CENTURY  SPRAYER 

Gold  Medal — St.  Louis  and  Portland 
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The  Most  Important  Reason  Why  You  Should  Use  a Niagara. 

Edgemont,  Md.,  August  1,  1905. 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co.,  Middleport,  N.  ¥.: 

Gentlemen — Last  spring  I purchased  of  your  General  Agent,  Mr.  A.  N. 
Brown,  a 150-gallon  Gas  Sprayer.  This  has  been  used  to  spray  two  of  my 
orchards,  having  put  out  about  50,000  gallons  of  lime,  sulphur  and  salt. 

The  machine  has  been  satisfactory  and  will  <lo  all  you  claim  for  it,  an<l 
very  much  more,  and  that  is  that  carbonic  gas  improves  the  quality  of  the 
material  used  in  the  machine  and  makes  it  more  adhesive.  I have  had  a 

splendid  opportunity  to  make  such  a thorough  practical  te-t  of  this  that  1 

am  firmly  convinced  that  this  is  a fact.  I have  90 • acres  in  orchards  on 

three  farms;  on  two  of  them  the  material  was  all  applied  with  the  Gas 

Sprayer;  on  the  other  a traction  gear  pump  was  used.  Where  we  used  the 
Gas  Sprayer  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  (which  was  made  exactly  alike  at 
both  places,  using  a steam  engine  to  do  the  cooking),  is  still  plainly  visible 
on  the  trees,  and  it  was  thoroughly  effective  in  destroying  the  scale.  In 
the  orchard  in  which  the  traction  gear  pump  was  used,  but  faint  traces  of 
the  material  used  can  be  seen,  and  it  was  not  nearly  so  effective  in  destroy- 
ing the  sca.e.  The  infestations  in  all  these  orchards  was  about  the  same; 
for  this  reason  I am  doubly  pleased  with  the  Gas  Sprayer,  and  this  will 
place  it  in  a position  wholly  without  a peer,  as  these  are  two  points  essen- 
tial to  success  in  this  work.  Respectfully,  JOHN  A.  NICODEMUS. 


7 he  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO..  Middleport  N.  Y. 


WIRE STAPLE 

YOUR  FRUIT 
PACKAGES  ON 

Advance' 

Foot  Power  Stapling  Machine 


Staples  cost  less  than  one  cent  per  thousand  and 
make  a neater  and  stronger  package  than  when 
tacked.  Hallock  and  Leslie  boxes,  also  splint 
baskets  can  be  stapled  on  our  machine. 

Fully  Guaranteed  in  Every  Way. 


Saranac  Machine  Co. 


300  Advance  Avenue 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MICH..  U.  S.  A. 


—BUTTERFIELD’S— 
Lee’s  Summit  Star  Nurseries 

LEE’S  SUMMIT,  MO. 

A complete  assortment 

grade  nursery  stock 

All  grown  for  quality.  Varieties  for  the  Middle  West. 

Our  announcement  for  Spring,  1906,  is  mailed  to  our  reg- 
ular customers.  It  might  interest  you. 
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The  New  Ball  Favorite  Washer  washes 
ten  shirts  at  one  time  Quicker,  better,  easier 
than  >ou  can  wash  one  by  hand,  with  less 
wear  and  tear  on  the  shirts.  Saves  all  the 
hard  work.  Every  woman  knows  that 
washing  is  the  hardest  work  about  the 
house.  This  improved  machine  is  simple 
and  sensible— takes  out  all  ti:e  dirt  by  a 
natural,  easy  rubb'ng  motion  like  6-Jknuck- 
les  on  a washboard;  the  easiest  way  to  wash 

THE  NEW  BALL 
••FAVORITE”  WASHER 

washes  everything  clean,  trim  a dainty  lace 
handkerchief  to  a bed  blanket,  without  bend- 
ing yourbackot  putting  your  hands  into  the 
water.  Its  cover  confines  the  sUam  in  the 
tub  where  it  helps  to  wash  the  clothes. 
Every  home  needs  this  modern  machine. 
My  beautiful  free  booklet  “The  Favorite 
Way  on  Wash  Day  ” tells  howit  works. 
You’ll  want  to  read  it.  Write  foi  it  today. 
It.  M.  BALL.  Mfr, 

Dept.  B 181  Cleveland  St.  Muncie,  Ind. 


The  TLasiest 
Way  to  Wash 


The  Burlington  Ventilated 


Shipping  Basket 

Is  the  Best  and  Cheapest  package  for  ship- 
ping all  kinds  of  Fr  • Its  and  Vegetables. 
Write  for  circulars  and  prices  today. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO., 

Basket  Makers 

Dept.  E.  Burlington,  Iowa 


(TRe  Reiter 
BolsterSpring 


Best  in  the  World.  See  That  Hanger? 

Apply  this  spring  to  your  farm  wagon  and 
you  can  haul  any  and  everything  equal  to 
a spring  wagon  and  at  one-half  the  cost. 
Every  fruit-grower  should  have  one.  For 
prices  and  full  particulars  write  the  inventor 
and  maker.  W.  C.  REITER  Franklin  Co., 
Waynesboro,  Pa. 


PAEONIES 

All  varieties;  all  colors.  I also  have 
a full  line  of  the  following: 

M.  L.  Rhubarb 

Miller  Red  Raspberry 
Lucretia  Dewberry 
Horseradish  Roots 

Large  sized  Irish  Juniper,  Woodward  and 
Hoovey’s  Golden  Arbor  Vitae.  For  prices 

write 

GILBERT  H.  WILD,  Sarcoxie,  Mo. 


Knight’s 
Fruit  Plants 

Do  you  want  the  best  strawberries, 
raspberries,  currants  and  grape  vines? 

■WE  HAVE  THEM 


Millions  of  them,  as  fine  as  ever  grew. 
We  grow  the  best  of  the  new  and  all 
standard  varieties.  Our  price  is  low. 
Catalog  free.  Don’t  fail  to  send  for  It. 
DAVID  KNIGHT  & SON, 
Sawyer,  Midi. 


Government  Positions 

Salary  from  1700  to  $S,000  per  year;  life 
positions.  Several  thousand  received  places 
last  year.  Chance  MUCH  better  this  year. 
We  prepare  you  BY  MAIL  for  all  examina- 
tions. Write  for  list  of  positions,  free  cata- 
logue giving  civil  service  requirements. 

K.  C.  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE, 
Grand  Avenue  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


did  not  give  a crop  during  the  past 
year,  because  of  the  low  temperature 
and  chillinj,  winds  during  the  blos- 
soming period,  but  the  majority  which 
suffered  from  this  cause  were  neglect- 
ed ones.  Excepting  those  on  the  high 
elevations,  which  give  protection  Irom 
frost,  and  those  situated  in  sheltere  1 
places  and  receiving  good  care,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  protection  from 
apple  scab,  there  were  few  orchards 
in  the  Central  West  which  bore  a sat- 
isfactory crop  of  fruit. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  for  a discouraged 
fruit-grower  to  blame  weather  condi- 
tions for  the  loss  of  a crop,  but  too 
often  such  losses  are  the  result  of 
neglect.  I am  positive  that  the  actual 
loss  by  frost  alone  during  the  past 
year  was  much  less  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  healthy,  vigorous  trees, 
that  is,  those  that  were  well  taken 
care  of  preceding  years,  produced 
fruit  buds,  many  of  which  were  able 
to  withstand  an  exceedingly  low  tem- 
perature. To  put  this  matter  more 
fully  before  the  reader,  I cannot  do 
better,  perhaps,  than  to  quote  one  or 
two  paragraphs  from  my  paper  read 
four  weeks  ago  before  the  Illinois 
Horticultural  Society: 

“Weak,  immature  or  imperfectly 
developed  fruit  buds  are  always  the 
first  to  succumb  when  subjected  to 
low  temperature  either  during  the 
winter  months  or  in  the  spring  after 


southern  country  during  March  and 
April  were  very  assuring,  and  there 
was  universal  confidence  that  there 
would  be  a satisfactory  fruit  year;  but 
the  cold  wave  which  swept  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Middle  West  in 
middle  April,  in  many  cases  causing  a 
fall  in  temperature  to  27  degrees  by 
April  16th,  dispelled  all  hope  except- 
ing with  a few  who  had  learned  by 
experience  that  the  low  temperature 
was  not  the  only  thing  to  contend 
against.  These  few  who  had  already 
been  spraying  continued  their  applica- 
tion of  Bordeaux,  as  they  had  been 
doing  in  years  gone  by,  and  as  a re- 
ward have  in  most  cases  reaped  a 
satisfactory  harvest.  Possibly  the  ac- 
tual loss  by  frost  alone  in  Southern 
Illinois  was  much  loss  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  It  is  true  that  the 
frost  limit  was  almost  reached  several 
times  In  April,  and  that  this  cold, 
chilly  weather,  followed  by  severe 
warm  winds  from  the  southwest, 
greatly  sapped  the  strength  of  the 
blossoms  and  made  pollenization  al- 
most impossible.  In  spite  of  these 
drawbacks,  quite  a per  cent  of  the 
blossoms  did  set  fruit,  but  too  often 
the  apples  were  dropped  as  a result 
of  the  attacks  of  the  apple  scab  fun- 
gus. To  emphasize  this  point,  I wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  reports  made  June  1st  seemed  to 
warrant  the  statement  that  Illinois 


Fig.  i — Buds  from  Orchards  Shown  in  Figs.  1 and  2. 


they  have  expanded  or  commenced  to 
expand.  Probably  at  no  time  In  re- 
cent years  were  there  so  many  or- 
chards in  which  so  large  a per  cent 
of  weak  fruit  buds  developed  as  dur- 
ing the  year  1904.  The  crop  that 
year  was  a failure,  in  large  measure 
at  least,  and  as  a consequence  or- 
chards were  as  a rule  badly  neglected. 
It  was  noticed  throughout  the  coun- 
try that  the  orchards  which  had  been 
neglected  during  the  preceding  years, 
those  which  had  not  been  sprayed  so 
as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  fungi  and 
insects  in  them;  those  which  were  not 
fertilized  and  cultivated  so  as  to  sup- 
ply food  and  moisture,  were  wholly 
unable  to  produce  fruit  buds  of  a 
character  sufficiently  strong  to  with- 
stand the  low  temperature  and  cold 
rains  and  winds  of  April  and  May, 
1905.  Where  these  conditions  existed 
during  the  past  spring,  the  spraying 
and  cultivation  for  this  year  amounted 
to  almost  nothing,  excepting  to  assist 
in  the  good  work  of  developing  fruit 
buds  for  the  year  1906.  Where  the 
orchards  were  in  the  best  of  condi- 
tion as  a result  of  good  treatment  in 
preceding  years,  and  where  spraying 
was  started  early  so  as  to  protect  the 
blossoms  from  the  ravages  of  the  ap- 
ple scab  fungus,  a considerable 
amount  of  fruit  was  set,  and  I know 
of  a number  of  orchards  favorably 
situated  where  almost  a full  crop  of 
good  apples  was  harvested. 

“Throughout  the  southern  part  of 
Illinois  there  was  no  protection  from 
frost,  except  in  a few  instances  where 
orchards  were  situated  on  recently 
cleared  timber  lands  enclosed,  or  par- 
tially enclosed,  by  natural  shelter 
belts.  Reports  from  all  over  this 
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would  have  72  per  cent  of  a crop  of 
apples;  Indiana,  71  per  cent;  Mis- 
souri, 50  per  cent,  and  Michigan,  65 
per  cent.  By  the  first  of  July,  how- 
ever, prospects  were  greatly  reduced, 
nearly  one-half  according  to  best  ac- 
counts, as  a result  of  the  June  drop.” 

Summarizing  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, we  have  these  facts  before  us: 
That  the  discouraged  orchardist,  the 
one  who  is  anxious  to  go  Into  some 
other  line  of  work,  has  usually  not 
made  a fair  fight;  that  the  people  who 
have  been  giving  attention  to  all  of 
the  little  details  year  in  and  year  out 
are  securing  good  returns  nearly  every 
year;  that  we  can  no  longer  excuse 
ourselves  If  our  orchards  are  unpro- 
ductive by  merely  saying  that  the 
frost  “knocked  us  out.”  The  frost 
may  cut  us  short  some  years,  but  if 
we  keep  the  trees  up  to  a high  stand- 
ard of  perfection  we  will  get  good 
returns  nearly  every  year. 

The  question,  therefore,  naturally 
arises:  What  are  the  prospects  for  a 
good  crop  next  year?  Very  much,  of 
course,  will  depend  upon  the  weather 
conditions  in  the  spring,  and  very 
much  will  depend  upon  the  thorough- 
ness of  spraying,  but,  if  my  previous 
remarks  are  true,  and  I believe  they 
are,  more  will  depend  upon  '-he  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  trees  and  the  kind 
of  treatment  which  they  have  had  In 
the  years  gone  by  than  will  any  of  the 
other  factors. 

I have  examined  and  photographed 
a number  of  trees  and  twigs  during 
late  October,  and  find  the  orchards 
which  have  been  well  cared  for  to 
give  good  promise  for  next  year,  while 
the  neglected  ones,  as  Is  usually  the 
case,  need  not  be  expected  to  give  sat- 
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isfactory  returns.  In  fact,  the  or- 
chards throughout  our  country  have 
been  so  universally  neglected  during 
the  past  season  that  I do  not  see  how 
we  can  expect  a big  crop  In  1906,  no 
matter  how  favorable  the  season  may 
be.  Undoubtedly,  however,  if  we  pro- 
tect our  trees  from  apple  scab  fungus 
by  thorough  spraying  and  give  high 
cultivation,  we  will  do  very  much  to- 
ward securing  success. 

This  point  may  be  emphasized  by 
the  following  illustrations;  Fig.  1 is  a 
reproduction  from  a photograph  tak- 
en October  29th  in  the  orchard  of  one 
of  the  up-to-date  orchardists.  The 
trees  show  a fine,  healthy  foliage  as  a 
result  of  good  pruning  and  plenty  of 
spraying,  and  the  ground  shows  that 
the  trees  have  not  suffered  from  neg- 
lect of  tillage.  Fig.  2 shows  an  or- 
chard just  across  the  road  from  Fig.  1. 
The  trees  are  two  or  three  years  older, 
but  are  on  the  same  soil  as  those  in 
Fig.  1.  The  owner  is  not  an  up-to- 
date  orchardist  and  is  not  even  a 
member  of  a horticultural  society.  He 
did  not  spray  and  consequently  the 
trees  were  defoliated  very  early  in  the 
season.  He  did  not  cultivate,  and 
consequently  the  plants  made  little 
growth  and  developed  but  few  fruit 
buds.  ! 

Fig.  3 shows  twigs  taken  from  these 
two  orchards  October  29,  1905. 

Group  1 of  this  plate  shows  thre; 
twigs  taken  from  a collection  of  av- 
erage twigs  selected  by  two  disinter- 
ested parties,  from  the  trees  shown  In 
Fig.  1.  In  Group  2 are  seen  three 
twigs  similarly  selected  from  the  trees 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  first  set  of  twigs 
are  plump  and  are  well  loaded  with 
strong,  vigorous  fruit  buds,  a total  of 
twenty-four  such  being  found  upon 
the  twigo  in  that  portion  of  the  illus- 
tration which  is  shown.  The  second 
set  of  twigs  are  spindling,  poorly  de- 
veloped and  bearing  but  seven  poorly 
developed  fruit  buds,  ones  which  will 
not  be  able  to  stand  a very  low  spring 
temperature.  Illustrations  of  similar 
nature  could  be  taken  from  hundreds 
of  orchards  in  the  Central  West  this 
year.  They  are  introduced  here  espe- 
cially, however,  to  enforce  upon  your 
mind  the  reason,  as  already  given,  for 
good  crops  in  some  orenards  during 
the  past  season,  while  others  failed 
to  produce;  conditions  in  the  orchards 
in  October,  1904,  being  similar  to  those 
of  October  of  this  year. 
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Building  Up  Horticultural  Societies. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  its  readers,  calling 
attention  to  the  small  membership  of 
most  of  the  state  horticultural  socie- 
ties in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the 
lack  of  effort  made  to  build  up  these 
organizations.  This  gentleman  writes, 
not  in  a spirit  of  fault-finding,  but 
with  a desire  to  stir  up  the  members, 
and  especially  the  officials  of  the  or- 
ganizations, with  a view  of  bringing 
about  better  conditions.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  letter  he  tells  of  the 
work  which  is  being  done  by  the  Min- 
nesota State  Horticultural  Society. 

This  society,  in  a state  where  cli- 
mate is  against  horticulture,  has  over 
2,000  members,  and  is  steadily  in- 
creasing its  membership.  After  call- 
ing attention  to  the  small  member- 
ship in  most  of  the  societies,  this  cor- 
respondent tells  of  a visit  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Minnesota  organization, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Latham,  and  an  interview 
with  him  in  regard  to  the  society’s 
growth  and  its  work.  The  story  is 
told  in  the  following  interview: 

“Tell  me  of  the  society's  surprising 
growth,”  I suggested. 

Mr.  Latham  was  plainly  hesitant 
to  do  so,  for  fear  it  might  savor  of 
a personal  achievement;  but  I vouch 
for  his  modesty  as  well  as  his  merit 
In  the  following  remarkable  story: 
“The  Minnesota  Horticultural  So- 
ciety was  organized  in  1866.  and  hav- 
ing always  been  a horticultural  en- 
thusiast, I joined  the  following  year. 
For  twenty-five  years  the  society  ran 
along  in  the  same  way  and  on  an  av- 
erage with  other  societies. 

“In  1891  I was  elected  to  the  sec- 
retaryship. The  society  was  then  sup- 
ported to  some  slight  extent  by  the 
state.  The  society  had  a membership 
of  two  hundred  and  paid  its  secre- 
tary $400  per  annum.” 

“Now  give  me  the  comparison.” 
“The  society  now  has  a membership 
of  two  thousand;  is  supported  by  the 
state  to  the  extent  of  $2,500  per  year, 
and  has  an  income  of  $1,700  per  year 
from  annual  members.  The  society 
stands  so  well  with  the  legislature  and 
is  so  loyally  supported  by  it  that  in 
each  of  three  instances  when  the  so- 
ciety has  asked  the  legislature  for  an 
increase  there  has  not  been  a single 
adverse  vote.” 

"What  is  the  secretary’s  salary.” 
“Twelve  hundred  dollars  a year;  a 
stenographer  and  a permanent  office. 
This  is  sufficient  so  that  I can  make 
it  my  life  work  and  my  heart  is  in  it 
every  day  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five.” 

“Has  the  growth  been  uniform?” 
“Very.  From  125  to  150  members 
each  year,  although  we  do  not  employ 
any  agents  to  solicit  memberships.” 
"Then  just  how  is  this  surprising 
growth  secured?” 

“We  have  several  good  features  all 
blending  in  with  the  common  plan. 
The  horticultural  lecturer  at  each 
farmers’  institute  takes  memberships 
and  distributes  circulars  telling  of  the 
society,  its  many  good  points  and  its 
practical  helpfulness  to  every  citizen. 
Nurserymen  also  distribute  these  cir- 
culars in  their  correspondence.  Last 
year  30,000  such  circulars  were  sent 
out.  We  also  issue  a neat  membership 
card  with  each  fee  paid.  To  our  old 
members  we  give  books  and  inexpen- 
sive horticultural  premiums  for  so- 
liciting new  memberships.  This  makes 
our  own  members  our  active  agents, 
keeps  them  personally  and  actively  in- 
terested and  gets  the  books  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  will  appreciate 
and  profit  by  them. 

“Next,  our  monthly  magazine,  one 
of  our  most  valuable  factors.  Ten 
years  ago  we  began  publishing  the 
annual  report  in  monthly  form,  en- 
deavoring to  have  each  edition  con- 
tain something  pertinent  and  helpful 
to  its  season.  Each  month  the  pub- 
lisher prints  enough  from  the  same 
type  for  the  bound  volumes  and  lays 
it  away.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it 
makes  a nicely  bound  volume  of  five 
hundred  to  six  hundred  pages,  which 
is  sent  to  each  old  member  who  re- 
news his  membership  on  condition 
that  he  distribute  to  some  outside 
person  the  twelve  issues  of  the  maga- 
zine which  contains  exactly  the  same 
material.” 

"Assuredly  a wise  plan;  for  your 
members  have  the  more  durable 
bound  form  to  keep  for  themselves, 
and  in  addition  you  have  as  many 
distributing  agents  as  you  have  mem- 
bers to  interest  others  with  the  mag- 
azines.” 

“Exactly.  Do  you  wonder  that  we 
keep  interest  stirred  up  all  over  the 
state,  and  that  our  growth  is  steady? 


In  addition,  this  monthly  magazine 
keeps  our  own  members  continually 
interested.  Reports  of  the  summer 
meeting  and  discussions  applicable  to 
the  season  are  given  while  fresh  and 
helpful.  Reports  of  delegates  to  other 
state  and  national  meetings,  both 
summer  and  winter,  are  given  while 
they  are  new.” 

The  Fruit-Grower’s  correspondent 
then  offers  some  suggestions  to  the 
society  of  his  own  state,  but  as  they 
are  so  applicable  to  some  of  the  other 
organizations,  we  have  omitted  the 
name  of  his  state,  and  allow  him  to 
make  them  to  all  the  organizations. 
He  says: 

“There  are  a few  plain  questions 
that  need  to  be  asked  of  our  horticul- 
tural societies,  which  means,  of 
course,  ourselves. 

“What  is  done  to  keep  our  mem- 
bers in  close  touch  with  the  society, 
not  twice  a year,  but  every  month  in 
the  year? 

“What  is  being  done  for  those  not 
members?  If  we  bring  nothing  to  him 
can  we  expect  him  to  become  interest- 
ed enough  to  bring  himself  to  us? 

"What  special  effort  is  being  made 
to  Induce  the  young  horticulturists  of 
the  state  university  to  join? 

“What  special  effort  is  being  made 
to  Induce  anybody  to  join? 

“Do  our  lecturers  take  memberships 
at  farmers’  institutes? 

“Do  we  circulate  descriptive  matter 
of  any  kind  setting  forth  the  advant- 
ages of  membership  in  the  horticul- 
tural society? 

“Really,  now,  how  many  invitations, 
verbal  or  printed,  do  we  extend  to 
those  not  yet  members? 

“If  political  parties  were  as  lethar- 
gic as  to  votes  as  our  horticultural  so- 
ciety is  as  to  increased  membership, 
what  chance  would  they  stand  at  the 
next  election? 

“Have  you  ever  seen  interested 
spectators  arise  and  leave  the  hall 
when  it  came  time  for  the  transaction 
of  business?” 

¥ 

Seedless  Persimmons. 

One  of  the  next  things  which  the 
Agricultural  Department  will  attempt 
to  produce  is  a seedless  native  per- 
simmons. A speciment  of  seedless  na- 
tive persimmon  was  brought  to  the 
department  by  Mr.  John  H.  Drury, 
on  whose  place,  near  Washington,  it 
grew,  and  it  is  possible  that  some- 
thing will  be  done  in  the  near  future 
in  the  way  of  grafting  the  seedless 
fruit  on  other  hardy  stocks.  The 
seedless  persimmon  is  not  absolutely 
unique,  but  it  is  very  rare.  Dr.  Web- 
ber of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
to  whom  the  specimen  was  shown, 
said  that  he  had  seen  some  specimens. 
But  the  general  impression  is  that 
the  seedless  persimmon  is  either  non- 
existant  or  nearly  so  in  this  countrv. 
Seedless  specimens  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  big  Japanese  persimmon, 
but  they  are  rather  rare,  and  the  fla- 
vor is  nothing  to  compare  to  the  na- 
tive variety. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
keep  its  eye  on  the  tree  on  Mr.  Drury’s 
place,  and  when  the  season  is  right,  it 
will  graft  some  of  the  seedless  buds 
upon  other  stock  and  try  to  breed  a 
race  of  seedless  persimmons.  Certain- 
ly the  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  attractive 
enough,  and  if  the  trouble  of  the  seeds 
could  be  eliminated,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  persimmons  should  not  be  a 
very  marketable  fruit.  A good  many 
of  the  big  Japanese  persimmons  have 
been  Introduced  in  this  country,  and 
some  of  the  specimens  have  proved 
hardy  and  do  well  as  far  north  as 
Washington.  But,  although  some  of 
the  fruit  is  nearly  as  big  as  a tomato. 
It  is  insipid  compared  with  the  native 
persimmon;  yet  it  still  has  a little  of 
the  distinctive  persimmon  taste. — 
Country  Gentleman. 

<gj. 

Plant  Foods  in  Fruits. 

In  respect  to  the  amounts  of  plant 
food  used  per  acre  by  the  fruit  of  the 
different  varieties  of  trees,  the 
amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  in  the  different  fruits  are 
in  about  the  following  order,  accord- 
ing to  a bulletin  of  the  New  York  (Ge- 
neva) Station:  Quinces  use  the  most, 

and  then  follow  apples,  peaches, 
plums  and  pears. 

Potash  is  present  in  the  fruit  In 
larger  quantities  than  is  any  other 
plant  food  constituent;  nitrogen 
comes  second,  being  present  to  the 
extent,  approximately,  of  one-half  the 
amount  of  potash.  Then  follow,  In 
order,  phosphoric  acid,  magnesia  and 
lime,  all  of  these  being  present  In 
much  smaller  amounts. 

In  the  leaves  the  plant  food  constit- 
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cerning stocks,  bonds  and  real  estate.  It  will  tell  you  how  to 
invest  your  savings  so  that  they  will  earn  the  largest  possible 
profit  consistent  with  safety.  If  you  are  in  a position  to  save  and  invest  81.00 
or  more  a week,  you  cannot  afford  not  to  read  “THE  MONEY  MAKER." 
“THE  MONEY  MAKER" 

will  tell  you  how,  when  and  where  vou  can  make  money.  Itpives  you 
market  quotations  on  all  listed  and  unlisted  securities.  It  will  advise 
you  regarding  the  value  of  any  8tock  you  now  hold  or  have  been 
a>kea  to  buy.  It  will  show  you  howf  banks  take  your  money  and 
pay  you  3 or  4 per  cent  ana  by  using  your  mom  y just  as  you 
could  use  it,  pay  dividends  of  from  20  to  100  per  cent. 

SEND  FOR  IT  NOW. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  a postal  card  today. 

We  will  send  “The  Money  Maker"  to  you  free  for  six 
months ; you  will  be  under  no  obligations  whatever. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER  (Inc.) 

498  North  Amer.  Bids. 

Philadelphia 


Fruit  "Books 


Not  all  the  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  understand  our  proposition 
in  regard  to  furnishing  copies  of  the  Brother  Jonathan  booklets  free 
with  subscriptions. 

On  January  1,  1906,  the  subscription  rate  of  The  Fruit-Grower  was 
advanced  to  $1  per  year,  three  years  in  advance  for  $2.  At  the  same 
time,  we  offered  to  send 

One  book  free  Ivith  each 
$1.00  subscription 

This  applies  to  new  or  old  subscribers — simply  send  $1  for  a year’s 
subscription,  and  you  may  select  one  of  the  booklets  free  as  premium. 
And  if  you  send  $2  for  three  years’  subscription,  you  will  be  entitled  to 
two  booklets  free — one  for  each  $1  remittance.  The  only  condition  Im- 
posed is  that  you  shall  state,  when  sending  your  remittance,  which  book- 
let you  desire. 

As  these  booklets  sell  for  25  cents  each— and  are 
Ivortli  the  money — it  Ivill  be  seen  that  this 
is  a bery  attractibe  proposition. 

For  $2  remittance,  for  instance,  you  will  be  entitled  to  the  following: 
The  Fruit-Grower  for  three  years,  and  any  two  of  our  Brother  Jonathan 
booklets.  This  plan  really  keeps  the  subscription  rate  at  50  cents  per 
year — and  no  one  will  claim  The  Fruit-Grower  is  not  easily  worth  much 
more  than  this. 

We  trust  that  every  reader  now  understands  this  proposition.  If 
you  are  now  a subscriber,  send  your  renewal  at  $1  per  year,  or  three 
years  for  $2;  if  you  send  $1,  claim  one  booklet,  and  If  you  send  $2, 
claim  two  of  them. 

If  you  are  not  now  a subscriber,  remember  this  offer  applies  to 
new  subscribers  as  well. 

The  Truit-GrolverQ.,  St.  Joseph, Mo. 


The  Cushman  Power  Sprayer 

is  the  lightest,  simplest  and  most  compact  of  any  sprayer  on  the  market, 
with  no  sacrifice  of  strength,  durability  or  capacity.  Combined  weight  of  3 
horse-power  engine  and  pump  on  one  base  only  285  pounds.  Address 

CUSIIMAX  MOTOR  COMPANY.  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


uents  used  per  acre  are  greater  in  the 
case  of  the  peach,  the  apple  coming 
second,  and  then  quince,  pear  and 
plum. 

Lime  Is  present  in  the  leaves  and 
also  In  new  wood  In  much  larger 
quantities  than  any  other  plant  food 


constituents;  nitrogen  comes  second, 
followed  in  order  by  potash,  magnesia 
and  phosphoric  asid. 

In  the  new  wood  the  plant  food  con- 
stituents used  are  greatest  In  peach 
trees,  with  quince,  plum,  pear  and  ap- 
ple next. 
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Canning  Tomatoes  and  Ootlicr  Fruits 
on  the  Farm. 

I want  to  give  your  readers  a bit  of 
my  experience  which  I think  will  be 
of  interest.  I was  raised  a tobacco 
farmer,  and  for  some  years  made  a 
success  of  it;  but  the  trust  got  hold 
of  the  tobacco  business,  and  the  sea- 
sons failed,  and  for  seven  consecutive 
years  I lost  money.  The  consequence 
was  I had  to  look  up  something  else 
in  which  I might  expect  a profit,  and 
a friend  suggested  raising  tomatoes 
and  canning  them,  and  I concluded  to 
try  it.  This  was  in  1893.  No  such 
thing  had  ever  been  tried  In  our  com- 
munity, and  no  thought  it  could  be 
successfully  done  on  a farm.  I planted 
a small  patch,  and  after  considerable 
correspondence  and  study  of  the  mat- 
ter got  up  an  outfit.  This  was  not 
perfection,  but  it  had  the  principle 
and  did  the  work. 

I visited  my  nearest  town  (Chapel 
Hill)  and  consulted  the  merchants  as 
to  marketing  the  goods,  and  was  very 
much  discouraged.  They  told  me  that 
all  their  customers  used  special 
brands  put  up  in  the  North,  and  that 
it  would  be  Impossible  to  sell  a coun- 
try article.  However,  I was  in  it  and 
could  not  afford  to  turn  back.  I put 
up  a thousand  cans,  secured  nice 
labels  and  when  all  was  ready  I took 
a hundred  cans  to  Chapel  Hill  and 
sold  about  a dozen  of  them  at  ten 
cents  each  and  gave  the  balance  out 
to  hotels,  boarding  houses  and  private 
families. 

The  next  week  I loaded  my  wagon, 
putting  on  400  cans,  and  started  to 
Durham,  our  great  tobacco  town.  I 
had  to  go  through  Chapel  Hill,  and 
when  I reached  the  first  store  the 
merchant  stopped  me  and  asked  if  I 
had  any  more  of  those  tomatoes.  I 
showed  him  my  load,  and  he  wanted 
them  all.  but  before  the  trade  was 
closed  others  came  up  and  insisted 
that  I divide,  which  I did,  and  sold  the 
600  cans  I had  at  home  also  before  I 
moved  my  wagon. 

I have  been  trying  ever  since  to 
supply  the  demand,  and  though  I have 
induced  many  otlKr  farmers  in  the 
community  to  go  V110  the  business, 
yet  with  all  we  cafY  do  we  have  never 
been  able  to  supply  the  demand  in 
our  home  town.  I have  exhibited  my 
goods  at  several  fairs,  and  have  al- 
ways taken  the  first  premium.  In 
1897  our  State  Agricultural  Society 
gave  me  a gold  medal,  taken  in  com- 
petition with  the  world,  of  which  I am 
very  proud. 

I know  your  readers  will  ask  why  I 
don't  go  into  the  business  on  a large 
scale  and  make  a fortune  out  of  it. 

1 will  explain.  I do  this  work  m'  self, 
with  the  help  of  my  own  family. 
Were  I to  hire  such  help  as  I could 
get  here  to  do  a large  business,  my 
goods  would  be  no  better  than  those 
put  up  by  the  large  factories.  I now 
live  in  town,  but  own  twelve  acres  of 
land,  on  which  I raise  tomatoes,  corn, 
string  beans  and  different  fruits  and 
berries,  and  can  them.  We  always 
keep  out  plenty  for  home  use.  We 
keep  our  pantry  full  of  the  very  best 
this  land  affords.  I would  not  go 
back  to  tobacco  or  corn.  My  chil- 
dren love  the  canning  business.  By 
it  they  have  been  able  to  get  an  edu- 
cation. Most  of  the  work  is  done  in 
mid-summer  and  doesn't  interfere 
with  their  going  to  school. 

I don’t  see  why  every  farmer  in 
the  land  doesn’t  have  a small  canning 
outfit.  It  would  be  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  just  to  can  for  home  use.  and 
where  we  do  our  own  work  there  is 
larger  profits  in  the  business  than 
in  anything  else  I know  of  that  a 
farmer  can  do.  T.  R.  RANEY. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

^ 

Fruit  Culture  In  New  Jersey. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  prints  some 
interesting  notes  concerning  the  meet- 
ing of  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural 
Society,  which  was  held  at  Trenton 
last  month.  According  to  this  report, 
San  Jose  scale  has  destroyed  a great 
many  trees  In  that  state,  so  that  those 
persons  who  have  been  figuring  upon 
an  over-production  of  good  fruit 
should  consider  facts  like  this  In  ar- 
riving at  their  conclusions.  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  says  that  San  Jose 
Beale  was  first  introduced  into  New 
Jersey  from  the  Pacific  coast  about  15 
years  ago,  it  has  spread  all  over  the 
state,  and  caused  an  immense  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  orchard  trees. 
An  estimate  of  the  loss  in  peach  trees 
places  the  number  of  bearing  peach 
trees  in  1889  at  4,600,000  and  In  1905 
at  only  717,000 — a loss  of  over  80  per 
cent.  This  appears  incredible,  but  is 


doubtless  not  far  from  the  truth.  Up 
to  1903  no  practical  remedy  had  been 
found  to  control  it,  but  the  lime-sul- 
phur combination  on  one  hand,  and 
the  new  soluble  oils,  Kill-O-Scale, 
Scalecide  and  Target  Brand  Scale 
Emulsion  on  the  other,  now  offer 
hopeful  means.  The  latter  have  not 
been  fully  tested  as  regards  effects  on 
tree  and  scale,  but  are  favorably  re- 
garded. There  Is  quite  unnecessary 
warmth  of  feeling  among  the  advo- 
cates of  the  various  classes  of  insecti- 
cides used  for  the  purpose.  Lime  and 
sulphur  has  been  entirely  satisfactory 
in  the  hands  of  certain  experienced 
growers,  and  in  other  hands  has  quite 
as  often  failed  to  conquer  the  pest. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  it 
must  be  carefully  prepared  from  the 
best  materials  by  long  boiling  and  im- 
mediately sprayed  by  powerful  pumps 
while  yet  warm.  The  soluble  oils  are 
cheap  and  convenient,  requiring  only 
mixture  with  the  proper  amount  of 
water,  and  make  ideal  applications 
from  the  sprayer’s  standpoint.  A 
comparative  trial  made  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  in  spray- 
ing 14  miles  of  osage  orange  hedge 
showed  the  soluble  oils  to  be  cheaper 
than  lime  and  sulphur  when  all 
charges  for  labor  and  fuel,  as  well  as 
first  cost  of  materials,  were  reckoned 
up.  The  soluble  oils  should  not  be 
kept  long  after  being  received  from 
the  factory  or  dealer,  should  be  used 
rather  warm  and  with  a good  force 
to  the  spray.  Results  of  the  limoid- 
kerosene  mixtures  were  extensively 
tested,  but  not  with  encouraging  re- 
sults. A few  successes  and  many  fail- 
ures resulted. 

One  address  at  the  meeting  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  a comparison  of 
the  sod  and  tillage  methods  of  treat- 
ing apple  orchards  based  on  a census 
of  all  the  orchards  over  one  acre  in 
two  of  the  best  apple  counties  of  New 
York  state.  The  conclusions  were  in 
favor  of  tillage  over  sod  as  regards 
yields  and  prices  received  in  compar- 
ative five  and  ten-year  periods.  When 
well  fertilized  and  cared  for  orchards 
under  both  sod  and  tillage  treatment 
are  separated  the  difference  is  much 
less,  an  average  increase  of  70  bush- 
els to  the  acre  being  credited  to  the 
tilled  orchards.  The  lecturer  did  not 
make  it  clear  that  the  increased  yield 
always  compensated  the  owner  for  the 
expense  of  tillage,  loss  of  pasture  or 
hay  and  the  losses  from  washing  and 
leaching  of  tilled  soils,  though  there 
is  little  doubt  that  neglected,  unfer- 
tilized or  unmulched  orchards  would 
be  benefited  by  tillage,  where  possible, 
with  its  accompanying  additions  of 
fertilizing  matter.  Sod  orchards,  pas- 
tured with  hogs  and  sheep,  make  al- 
most as  good  showing  as  well-tilled 
orchards  in  yield,  and  the  fruit  Is 
often  more  highly  colored. 

The  passing  of  the  Japan  plum  was 
noted.  Years  ago  the  first  Japans, 
Kelsey,  Ogon  and  Satsuma,  came  from 
California  nurseries,  bringing  the 
scale  with  them.  They  excited  much 
interest  and  were  generally  planted. 
Kelsey  proved  too  tender,  Ogon  and 
Satsuma  too  low  in  quality.  Burbank, 
a Japanese  variety,  named  by  a Cali- 
fornia nurseryman  for  himself,  was 
soon  introduced,  and  is  still  success- 
ful, though  terribly  subject  to  rot. 
The  first  genuine  boom  in  Japans 
came  when  a New  Jersey  nurseryman 
gave  the  popular  name  of  “Abund- 
ance” to  the  Botan,  a variety  of  high 
quality,  very  productive  when  young. 
Abundance  and  Burbank  were  largely 
planted,  and  the  early  crops  brought 
many  thousands  of  dollars  into  the 
state.  These  fruits  no  longer  bring 
good  prices.  Rot  and  scale  play 
havoc  with  the  fruit  and  kill  the  trees. 
The  California  hybrid  plums  are  not 
better,  from  the  market  standpoint, 
than  the  older  Japans.  Shiro  and 
Apple  are  good  varieties  for  amateurs. 
The  Domestica  plums  on  the  whole 
promise  better  than  Japans,  and  are 
likely  to  be  more  planted.  Good  mar- 
ket peaches  are  Greensboro,  Miss 
Loio,  Carman,  Waddell,  Champion, 
Mountain  Rose,  Stump  the  World,  El- 
berta.  Fox  and  Iron  Mountain.  Root 
aphis  is  really  a worse  pest  than  scale, 
as  it  works  underground.  Yellows 
and  borers  can  be  controlled,  the  first 
by  digging  out  the  diseased  trees  and 
the  latter  by  digging  out  the  worm. 
Scale  and  yellows  are  controlled  by 
lime-sulphur  and  Bordeaux  mixture. 
Brown  rot  causes  much  loss;  can  be 
helped  by  timely  applications  of  Bor- 
deaux. 
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South  Africa  is  now  shipping 
peaches  to  New  York.  The  fruit  was 
mostly  sold  before  it  arrived. 


Strength  of  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

A German  scientist,  after  many 
tests,  says  that  injury  of  foliage  and 
fruit  by  Bordeaux  mixture  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  use  of  too  little  lime  in 
making  the  fungicide,  but  similar  re- 
sults have  been  observed  when  there 
was  an  excess  of  lime  used.  The 
amount  of  injury  seemed  to  vary  for 
different  plants,  and  it  is  influenced 
by  different  climatic  conditions.  In 
general  the  excess  of  lime  seems  to 
check  the  injurious  effects  of  copper 
sulphate,  but  in  the  case  of  apples  and 
peaches  it  is  not  wholly  able  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  in  addition  a superabund- 
ance of  lime  very  greatly  reduces  the 
adhesiveness  of  the  fungicide.  The 
excess  of  lime  is  also  associated  with 
a reduction  in  the  amount  of  copper 
hydrate,  and.  as  a consequence,  its 
fungicidal  action  is  diminished. 

The  gentleman  inclines  to  the  belief 
that  in  practice  it  will  be  found  best 
to  use  equal  parts  of  lime  and  copper 
sulphate.  There  appears  to  be  no 
reason  for  not  following  this  propor- 
tion in  spraying  grapes,  apples,  pears 
and  potatoes.  For  spraying  peaches 
two  parts  of  lime  to  one  of  copper 
sulphate  should  be  employed,  and  the 
number  of  applications  should  be  as 
limited  as  possible,  sprayings  never 
being  made  during  rainy  or  cloudy 
weather.  And  yet,  in  spraying  ap- 
ples for  apple  scab,  this  is  just  the 
kind  of  -weather  when  one  should  be 
most  thorough  and  persistent  in  the 
spraying. 

if?  ^ ^ 

Good  Roads  Campaign  Along  Chicago  Sc 
Alton  Railway. 

Tlie  Chicago  & Altuii  Railway  will  carry  a 
special  train  over  Its  lines  In  Illinois,  ami  will 
also  make  three  stops  in  Missouri,  to  Instruct 
the  farmers  concerning  the  King  plau  of  drag- 
ging roads.  Mr.  D.  Ward  King  of  Misssonrl 
will  speak  at  every  stop,  and  the  railway  offi- 
cials will  make  reduced  rates  for  persons  who 
desire  to  attend  the  meetings. 

Before  undertaking  this  work  the  engineers  of 
the  railway  company  made  a thorough  Investi- 
gation of  the  plan  of  dragging  roads,  and  also 
inspected  some  of  the  roads  which  have  been 
dragged,  and  the  fact  that  they  recommended 
the  plan  of  holding  these  meetings,  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  the  drags,  is  taken  as  a high 
compliment  to  the  King  method. 

The  itinerary  of  the  meetings  Is  as  follows: 
In  Illinois — Dwight,  Feb.  12,  Pontiac,  13th; 
Streator,  14tb,  Lincoln,  15th,  Carllnvllle,  lhth. 
White  flail,  17th,  Washburn,  lhth.  New  Hol- 
land, 20th;  Delevan,  21st.  In  Missouri — Mexico, 
22d,  Marshall,  23d,  HlgginsviUe,  21th. 

The  Chicago  & Northwestern  and  the  Burling- 
ton systems  have  conducted  a similar  campaign 
In  the  state  of  Iowa  In  favor  of  a system  of 
good  roads  which  Is  Inexpensive,  and  as  a re- 
sult many  King  split-log  drags  are  being  used 
where  the  meetings  were  held,  and  a correspond- 
ing Improvement  has  been  manifest  In  the  high- 
ways. Spring  Is  the  best  time  to  use  the  split- 
log  drags.  If  you  have  not  learned  of  Its  value, 
and  are  so  situated  that  you  can  attend  one  or 
the  meetings  above  mentioned,  be  sure  to  attend. 

Dakota  Seed 
Potatoes 

Are  the  leaders  in  all  markets. 
We  have  the  best  that  can  be 
grown.  Send  for  free  catalogue 
of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 

O.  S.  JONES  & COMPANY 
Madison,  South  Dakota. 

FRUIT  TREES 

We  offer  an  exceptionally  fine  stock  of  Apple, 
Peach,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Small  Fruits  and 
Ornamentuls  for  Spring  planting.  If  you  want 
a Plum  that  will  hear  every  year  (no  off  years) 
send  us  a trial  order  for  other  trees  to  the 
amount  of  $3.00  and  we  will  Include  one  of  t lie 
Plum  trees  tree.  Write  us  for  descriptive  cir- 
cular and  testimonials  about  the  Plum. 

Nurseries  established  1800. 

J.  If.  Vandervort  & Son,  Wilmington,  O. 

Red  Cedar  Stakes 

Sixl^xlS  Inches,  for  Nurserymen  snd  Hardeners, 
st  $20.00  per  1000.  Write  for  full  Information. 

J.  N.  De  Hart  St  Sob.,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

If  you  want  Strawberries  from  August  to 
November,  try  Pan  American  and  Autumn. 

Plants  for  sale  by 

SAMUEL  COOPER,  DELEVAN,  N.  Y. 

Circulars  Free. 


FOR  SALE — An  800-acre  Pottawatomie  county 
grain  and  stock  ranch,  at  a bargain.  Nearly 
all  smooth  bottom  land,  about  100  acres  timber, 
400  acres  In  cultivation,  good  buildings  and  or- 
chard. For  particulars,  price,  etc.,  write  E.  J. 
Dickerson,  Tecumseh,  Oklahoma.  Also  several 
well-improved  fruit  farms  for  sale. 


FOR  SALE — Seventy  acres  of  fine  apples  at 
Carroll  ton.  Mo.,  $0,500.  Actually  worth  $12,000. 
This  orchard  Is  located  two  miles  east  of  Car- 
rollton, which  Is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
towns  In  Central  Missouri.  Carrollton  bag  no 
equal  In  schools,  churches,  and  wealth  for  the 
size  of  the  city.  There  Is  no  more  beautiful 
site  for  a home  In  t lie  state  than  the  location 
of  this  orchard.  The  Improvements  are  a two- 
story  modern  frame  house  of  eight  rooms,  heated 
with  furnace  ami  every  convenience.  Large 
stable  and  good  outbuildings.  Two  nevpr  falling 
wells  of  fine  water;  2.4UO  apple  trees  In  Cue 
condition  from  eight  to  twelve  years  old,  prin- 
cipally Ben  Davis  and  Jonathans.  150  1’eacb 
trees,  two  acres  Lawton  Blackberries.  30 
cherry  trees.  Crop  lias  averaged  from  $750  to 
$1,500  per  annum  for  five  years.  I'nless  you 
expect  to  pay  the  price,  don't  ask  about  tills. 
Otherwise,  address  MRS.  NELLIE  I1E1TZ,  Car- 
rollton, Mo. 

Cheap  Fruit  Land 

160  acres  choice  fruit  land.  Joining  big 
Elberta  Peach  Orch  $ d,  only  2 miles  rrom 
Koshkonong  the  great  peach  shipping  point 
of  South  Missouri.  Owner's  sacrifice  price 
$10  per  acre.  Write  us  about  this  and  for 
our  free  book,  “The  Facts  In  the  Case.” 

Chas.  S.  Wheeler  Land  and  Loan  Co. 

West  Plains,  Missouri 

200  Acre  Farm 

200  acre  farm,  6 miles  from  Yates  Center, 
Woodson  Co.,  Kan.  One  mile  from  market, 
one  mile  to  school,  three  miles  from  great 
oil  fields.  This  farm  can  be  leased  for  $2.ou 
per  acre  and  % royalty:  fenced  with  hedge 
and  wire;  fair  buildings;  good  orchard;  alt 
fine  tillable  land.  Price,  $35.00  per  acre. 

Write  us  for  our  large  list  of  farm  lands 
for  sale.  Address 

WESTERN  FARM  LAND  Sc  REALTY  CO. 
908  New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

__  BUY  __ 
TEXAS  LAND 

The  attention  of  the  whole  country  Is 
fixed  upon  the  Great  Southwest,  of  which 
Northwest  Texas  Is  the  choicest  portion. 
Productive  soil,  delightful  climate,  abund- 
ance of  pure  water.  Everything  to  make 
it  an  Ideal  farming  country  and  the  fruit- 
grower’s paradise. 

One  crop  pays  for  land.  This  is  an  op- 
portunity of  life  time.  Don’t  throw  it 
away,  but  write  us  today  for  free  literature. 

THE  IIOMESEEKERS’  LAND  CO., 

315  Temple  Block,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Canning  Outfits 

We  make  and  soil  them  lo  work  on  cook  stove 
or  furnace  of  all  sizes  and  prices  for  either. 
Home  or  Market  Canning,  the  best  outfit  yet 
invented.  The  best  book  of  Instruction  ever 
published.  We  start  you  In  the  canning  busi- 
ness. Write  for  catalogue  and  circular  of  val- 
uable information. 

THE  RANEY  CANNER  CO., 

Clin  pel  II  ill,  N.  C. 


THE  4-LEAF  CLOVER 

CHKAM  EXT  It  A CTO  It 
Flas  utmost  cooling  capacity. 
Don’t  mix  milk  and  water. 
Inner  can  Instantly  removable. 
Air  chamber  over  entire  can. 
p Patent  Improved  milk  and  water 
faucets.  No  water  required  In 
i winter,  and  many  other  superior 
advantages  all  described  In 
catalogue  mailed  FKKB. 

The  Plymouth  Mfg.  Co., 
Plymouth,  O. 


300,000  Lady  Thompson 

and  Mitchell  Strawberry 

Tlants  for  sale,  riants  all  true  to  name  from 
new  beds.  Call  on  or  adddress 

J.  S.  EWALT,  SPRINGDALE,  ARK. 

No  More  Blind  Horses 

For  Specific  Ophthalmia,  Sloan  Blindness  and 
other  sore  eyes,  BARKY  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
have  a sure  cure. 


ON  SALARY  for  a 
large,  established  firm 
to  solicit  and  demon- 
strate a modern  toilet 
soap,  distinctly  differ- 
ent from  all  other 
soaps.  No  traveling. 
Easy  sales  everywhere. 
Write  for  particulars  and  FREE  sample. 

THE  DIS1NF1CCTINK  CO., 

717-727  8.  W.  8t.  Canton,  Ohio 


LADIES 

WANTED 
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Use  of  Gasoline  E,ngine  on  the  Tarm 


Last  month  The  Fruit-Grower  of-' 
fered  a premium  of  $5  for  the  best 
article  on  the  use  of  gasoline  engine 
about  the  farm.  The  competitors 
were  to  give  their  own  experience  in 
using  an  engine,  not  to  tell  what  they 
would  do  with  such  an  engine  if  they 
had  one.  The  following  article  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Q.  McCabe, 
Grand  Juntction,  Colo.,  and  this  arti- 
cle is  such  a good  one  we  have  award- 
ed him  a prize  of  $5,  and  if  anyone 
submits  a better  article  later  we  will 
give  them  another  premium.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cabe's experience  should  help  others 
who  contemplate  using  gasoline  en- 
gines for  power.  He  says: 

First  I will  explain  hand  power 
spraying  and  its  results.  In  the 
spring  of  1903  our  apple  orchard  of 
eight  acres  came  out  in  full  bloom; 
the  majority  of  the  trees  looked  like 
immense  bouquets.  The  trees  at  this 
time  were  eight  years  old,  and  to  get 
all  out  of  the  land  possible  I planted 
five  acres  of  the  orchard  to  potatoes 
and  about  two  acres  to  corn. 

Then  about  May  12th  I rigged  up 
the  barrel  spray  pump,  with  two  25- 
foot  leads  of  spray  hose  and  mist  noz- 
zles, with  two  50-gallon  barrels,  all 


white  arsenic,  four  pounds  sal-soda 
and  sixteen  pounds  quick  lime,  boiling 
the  arsenic  and  sal-soda  until  it  is 
dissolved;  shake  the  quick  lime  and 
add  to  this  200  gallons  of  water. 

In  about  ten  days  we  sprayed  all  the 
trees  again.  I put  on  10-foot  exten- 
sion rods  instead  of  8-foot  rods,  for  I 
found  that  with  the  low  pressure  it 
was  impossible  to  put  the  spray  in  the 
tops  of  the  trees.  Three  weeks  later 
we  sprayed  again,  but  the  potatoes 
and  corn  had  grown  so  it  bothered  us 
to  get  around.  We  also  put  burlap 
bands  on  the  trees,  and  we  looked 
them  over  one  each  week.  At  the 
end  of  four  weeks  I sprayed  again. 

As  to  the  success  of  my  cropping 
in  the  orchard  it  was  a failure.  I have 
not  tried  it  since,  and  I don’t  expect  to. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  proper  atten- 
tion to  either  potatoes,  corn  or  or- 
chard in  the  way  of  cultivation  or  ir- 
rigation. 

As  harvest  time  came  I found  the 
most  of  my  apple  crop  on  the  ground, 
and  what  remained  on  the  trees  were 
second  grade  apples.  We  picked  150 
boxes  of  apples  from  the  trees,  148 
boxes  were  choice,  and  two  boxes  were 
fancy.  I estimated  I lost  700  boxes  of 


Gasoline  Power  Spraying  Machine,  Owned  by  A.  Q.  McCabe,  Grand  Junction,  Col. 


mounted  on  a light  wagon,  to  spray 
the  orchard;  this  was  just  after  the 
blossoms  had  dropped. 

The  codling  moth,  as  I understand 
from  practical  experience,  makes  its 
first  appearance  at  blossom  time  and 
deposits  its  eggs  either  in  the  bloom 
end  of  the  apple  or  other  places 
on  the  apple  tree;  the  large  per  cent 
are  deposited  in  the  blossom.  The 
first  spraying  is  to  put  some  poison  in 
the  calyx  end  of  the  little  apple,  just 
as  soon  as  the  bloom  falls,  so  that 
when  it  closes  it  will  have  the  poison 
in  there  for  the  little  fellow  to  feed 
on  for  its  first  meal;  otherwise,  that 
worm,  unmolested,  would  grow  to  ma- 
turity. 

I think  this  first  spraying  to  catch 
the  first  brood  is  very  important;  if 
we  could  entirely  extinguish  this  first 
we  certainly  would  have  no  second 
brood.  In  about  fifteen  days  from 
the  time  the  blossom  falls  the  eggs 
are  hatched,  therefore  ten  days  from 
the  first  spraying  it  is  time  to  spray 
again.  The  spraying  dries  and  disap- 
pears in  various  ways.  This  spray, 
like  the  first,  is  to  catch  those  little 
fellows  eating  upon  the  surface  of 
the  little  apple. 

About  June  25th  this  first  brood  is 
matured;  some  fall  to  the  ground 
\ylth  fallen  apples,  some  crawl  down 
the  trees.  They  are  now  in  search  for 
a place  to  spin  their  cocoon,  and  un- 
der the  bands  on  the  tree  trunks  a 
good  many  will  be  caught.  In  these 
cocoons  they  change  from  larvae  to 
the  moths  in  about  ten  or  twenty  days 
in  warm  weather,  and  are  on  wing  de- 
positing eggs  for  another  brood. 

After  the  second  brood  begins  to  ap- 
pear I think  there  is  no  stated  time 
for  other  broods;  they  are  laying  eggs 
and  changing  to  moths  continually 
until  about  August  20th.  After  the 
secovd  spraying  it  is  advisable  to 
spray  every  fifteen  days,  and  if  it  rains 
just  after  spraying  do  the  work  again 
at  once. 

The  spraying  in  1903  was  done  for 
this  time,  but  it  was  very  slow,  hard 
work  with  my  own  weight  on  the 
pump  handle. 

I will  give  the  formula  for  the  spray 
mixture  that  I used:  • One  pound 


fallen  apples.  I was  discouraged  with 
this  crop,  but  the  following  spring  re- 
solved to  limit  my  work  in  order  to 
take  better  care  of  the  orchard  and 
spray  oftener.  I first  gave  the  or- 
chard a good  pruning,  and  about  the 
12th  of  May  we  started  with  our  bar- 
rel spray  pump  again,  and  sprayed  the 
orchard  thoroughly,  hitting  every  part 
of  the  trees  to  be  sure  it  was  all  wet 
before  driving  on.  We  worked  hard 
dipping  water  into  the  barrels,  and 
then  putting  it  out  with  all  the  pres- 
sure I could  produce,  which  I decided 
was  poor  at  the  best.  It  took  1,000 
gallons  of  spray  to  cover  the  orchard 
at  this  spraying.  With  an  orchard 
cultivator  I gave  the  orchard  a good 
cultivation  both  ways.  In  five  days 
I wished  to  spray  again,  so  hired  a 
power  machine  to  come  and  do  the 
work  for  me,  this  making  two  spray- 
ings before  the  blossom  end  of  the  lit- 
tle apple  had  closed.  Then  I culti- 
vated the  orchard  again.  In  ten  days 
I went  to  work  with  the  barrel  spray 
pump  again,  for  I could  not  get  the 
power  machine.  On  June  1 we  put 
the  burlaps  on  the  trees  and  made  a 
rule  that  they  must  be  looked  over 
every  six  days,  killing  all  worms  found 
under  them.  We  quit  working  the 
bands  about  August  17.  At  this  time 
the  worms  formed  a half  circle  under 
the  burlaps,  preparing  for  the  win- 
ter. Each  fall  after  the  apple  crop  is 
harvested  these  burlaps  are  taken  off 
and  boiled. 

From  this  spraying,  which  was  May 
27th,  I had  decided  to  spray  every  fif- 
teen days  up  to  September  1,  but  other 
work  bothered  me  to  such  an 
extent  that  I only  sprayed  four  times 
more,  making  seven  for  the  season. 
All  summer  I gave  the  orchard 
good,  clean  cultivation,  keeping  down 
all  weeds,  which  I think  helps  to  keep 
the  codling  moth  in  check.  As  picking 
time  drew  near  I felt  better  satisfied 
with  the  summer's  work.  We  picked 
and  packed  the  apples  in  the  orchard 
and  hauled  them  to  the  shipping  shed 
of  our  fruit  growers’  association.  The 
crop  was  1,150  boxes — 730  boxes  faney 
and  4 20  boxes  choice. 

Now,  this  was  a big  gain  over  the 
year  1903,  but  still  too  great  a loss  of 


fruit.  I could  see  the  need  of  greater 
pressure  and  quicker  work,  as  a man 
engaged  in  diversified  farming  cannot 
spend  all  his  time  at  spraying.  The 
formula  for  spray  mixture  for  1904 
was  exactly  the  same  as  for  1903. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1905  I 
bought  a gasoline  power  spraying  ma- 
chine, of  which  I send  a photograph, 
this  machine  is  equipped  with  a 214 
horse  power  Weber  gasoline  engine, 
2x2  Bean  steam  pump,  100-foot  spray 
hose  (2  leads),  200-gallon  spray  tank, 
all  mounted  on  trucks.  The  machine 


pumps  the  water  into  the  tank  and 
fills  it  in  twelve  minutes,  and  will 
spray  it  out  in  thirty  minutes  at  a 
pressure  of  100  pounds,  using  less  than 
one  gallon  of  gasoline  for  a day’s 
work.  I used  the  same  spray  formula 
as  before.  We  sprayed  the  first  time 
May  15th,  and  again  May  19th,  mak- 
ing two  sprayings  before  the  blossom 
end  of  the  apple  closed.  At  these 
two  sprayings  I used  a pressure  of 
about  100  pounds,  with  a straight 
stream  going  from  the  nozzle  and 
breaking,  which  forms  a fog  when  it 


illette 


This  cut 
Tull  Size 


Twelve  Blades. 

Twenty-four  Sharp  Edges. 

Each  blade  good  for  twenty  to  forty 
velvet  shaves  without  sharpening. 

^Compact,  Durable,  Simple,  and  Hygienic, 

This  wonderful  little  invention  will  give  you 
as  easy  a shave  in  your  own  home  as  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  get  in  the  best  barber  shop 
in  the  land,  thereby  saving  time,  money,  and 
temper. 


The  blades  arei 
as  thin  as  paper, 
as  hard  as  flint, 
as  tough  and 
flexible  as  whalebone 


H eavily  gold- 
plated  set  with 
12  blades,  $10.00 
With  fine  morocco 
case,  name  gilded 
on  case,  and  initials 
or  monogram  en- 
graved  on  the 
handle,  $12.00 


Gillette  Sales  Co. 


The  first  im- 
provement 

made  in  razor 
blades  in  400 

'years. 


Triple  silver-plated 
set  with  12  blades, 
$5.00 

Extra  blades,  per 
dozen,  $1.00 


TIMES  building 

' NEW  YORK 


LET  ME  PLANT  10  ACRES  OF  CORN  FOR  YOU. 
"JUST  TO  SHOW  YOU.” 


This  question  of  moving  seed  corn  all  sim- 
mers down  in  the  end  to  whether  it’s  corn 
that’s  worth  moving  in  the  first  place.  You 
know  and  I know  th?t  lots  of  corn  h^s  been 
sent  out  for  seed  corn  that  was  never  worth 
moving  in  the  first  place. 

It  should  be  really  good  corn,  “real  seed 
corn,”  to  start  with.  If  it  is  not  there  would 
be  no  object  in  moving  it. 

And  it  should  be  the  right  variety,  too — a 
variety  suited  to  the  soil  and  locality  where 
it  is  going — that's  the  biggest  point  of  any. 

The  trouble  is,  when  you  send  off  for  seed 
corn,  you  generally  don't  consult  the  corn 
breeder  as  to  what  kind  you  ought  to  plant, 
you  just  pick  the  one  you  think  you  would 
r-ther  have.  You  may  get  the  right  one  or 
you  may  not. 

But  the  corn  breeder,  if  he  knows  his  busi- 
ness, could  tell  you  which  one  of  the  kinds 
he  offers  is  the  best  suited  to  your  soil  and 
climate.  It  is  his  business  to  know. 

Every  day  I am  getting  dozens  of  letters 
from  last  year’s  customers  telling  how  the 
corn  did  for  them  last  year — and  by  turning 
back  to  their  old  order  I can  tell  just  what 
variety  and  what  strain  they  had — I'm  learn- 
ing something  new  about  corn  every  d.  y. 

I hvve  learned  that  seed  corn  from  here 
can  be  safely  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  corn 
belt  provided  varieties  are  sent  that  will  fit 
the  case. 

There  is  not  a county  in  the  corn  belt  that 
could  not  profitably  use  some  one  of  the  15 
or  more  varieties  I am  breeding.  I know  it. 
I’ve  got  the  letters  to  rhow  for  it. 

Look  here,  Mr.  Man.— If  I could  furnish 
you  seed  that  would  increase  your  yield  of 
corn  20  bushels  or  even  10  bushels,  to  the 
acre,  what  would  it  be  worth  to  you? — And 
if  that  corn  was  good  enough  that  you  could 
sell  seed  to  all  of  your  neighbors  the  next 
spring,  how  much  more  would  it  be  worth? 

I can  do  that  very  thing,  and  have  done  it 
for  hundreds  of  customers.  I get  dozens  of 
letters  every  day.  telling  of  such  cases.  I 
sent  a man  in  Canada — Canada,  mind  you — 
seed  corn  from  which  he  grew  corn  that  won 
everything  in  sight  at  the  Guelph  (Ont.) 
winter  fair. 


Now  I would  like  to  plant  10  acres  or 
more  for  you  just  to  show  you. 

Write  me  what  kind  of  ground  you  have 
to  plant  it  on,  and  what  type  of  corn  you 
prefer.  I will  ship  you  enough  of  my  very 
best  graded  seed  to  plant  it.  If  you  like  the 
looks  of  it,  send  me  at  the  rate  of  25c  an 
acre.  If  it  don't  suit,  ship  it  back  and  I'll 
pay  the  freight  back  on  it. 

I will  send  you  corn  that  I know  positively 
will  be  a winner  with  you — corn  that  will 
increase  your  yield,  and  the  quality  of  the 
crop.  I won’t  make  much  out  of  the  deal, 
not  nearly  as  much  as  you  will,  but  I will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  showing  you  that  I 
can  do  you  some  good  on  seed  corn.  This  ad. 
will  not  appear  again.  Now  is  the  time  to 
speak  up  if  you  want  some  of  that  seed 
corn.  Fill  out  this  coupon  so  I will  know 
what  to  send  you. 

Address  me  in  this  way, 

Henry  Field,  Seedsman, 
Box  15,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Acres  to  plant Nature  of  land 


Color  and  type  of  corn  preferred 


Postoffice County State 

Please  ship  me  seed  corn  enough  to  plant  the  above.  If  it  suits  me  I will  pov  for  it  within  10  days 
otter  receipt  at  the  rate  of  25c  per  acre.  If  it  does  not  suit,  I will  return  it  promptly. 
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Dixon ’s  Common  Sense  Catalog  of  Superior 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


that  Ivill  pay  you  to  plant , is  nolo  ready  to  mail 

It  gives  you  the  facts  concerning  every  variety  that  grows  on 
our  grounds.  There  are  no  Tairy  tales  in  this  catalog,  It  deals  In 
facts  only.  We  ted  you  the  exact  truth  about  every  variety  that 
we  grow.  We  believe  that  our  plants  are  as  good  as  are  grown 
anywhere  and  will  produce  as  good  results.  Our  stock  is  better 
than  for  some  years  past.  We  take  great  pains  to  have  all  our  vari- 
eties strictly  pure  and  true  to  name.  Our  plants  are  fresh  dug  and 
shipped  at  once.  Every  bunch  labeled,  which  reduces  the  possibil- 
ity of  mistakes.  We  try  to  give  everybody  a fair  deal.  We  grow 
large  quantities  of  all  other  small  fruit  plants. 

500.000  Raspberry  Plants  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 
Great  quantities  of  Cardinal,  the  leading  raspberry  of 
the  West. 

400.000  Blackberry  Plants  of  all  the  leading  varieties. 
Mersereau  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  very  best  to  plant. 
Ward,  Blowers  and  Kenoyer  are  new  blackberries  of 
great  promise. 

200.000  One-year  Asparagus  Plants.  If  you  try  our  one- 
year  asparagus  p ants  you  will  not  want  any  other. 
Large  as  the  average  two-year-old  plants. 

50.000  Rhubarb,  of  both  Linneaus  and  Victoria. 

Our  prices  are  reasonable,  because  Ive  groin  our  plants  on  nelv  land 
and  they  are  free  from  disease.  We  use  the  most  improbed  machinery  for 
planting,  cultibating,  etc.,  and  habe  the  best  soil  in  the  Ivorld. 

Our  catalog  tells  you  all  about  it.  Write  for  a copy  at  once.  It  is  free.  Address 

F.  W.  DIXON,  HOLTON,  KANSAS 


hits  the  trees.  At  the  end  of  ten  days 
we  sprayed  again,  and  twice  each 
month,  making  eight  sprayings,  Au- 
gust 17th  being  the  last.  When  the 
apples  begin  crowding  each  other  I 
increase  the  pressure,  for  it  is  right 
here  we  need  a great  power  to  force 
the  spray  between  the  bunches  of  ap- 
ples, which  is  a breeding  place  for  the 
codling  moth.  A mist  or  fog  spray  will 
simply  cover  the  outer  surface.  On 
my  machine  there  are  two  60-foot 
leads  of  hose,  each  fitted  with  an 
8-foot  iron  pipe,  in  the  end  of  hose  a 
Bean  straight  shot  nozzle;  on  the  end 
of  this  pipe,  with  this  connection  and 
a pressure  of  160  pounds  a stream  (I 
do  not  call  it  a spray),  can  be  thrown 
over  the  highest  fruit  trees  or  forced 
through  the  most  dense  foliage.  This 
stream  goes  with  such  pressure  that  it 
hits  the  branches  and  foliage  very 
hard.  It  is  here  we  get  our  spray,  for 
it  bursts  into  countless  particles;  in 
other  words,  making  a mist. 

Did  it  pay  to  invest  money  in  a ma- 
chine and  spray  so  much? 

It  certainly  did,  for  at  harvest  time 
of  1906  there  was  as  fine  a looking 
crop  of  apples  as  I ever  saw,  which 
boxed  out  2,000  boxes.  Of  this  num- 
ber 1,748  boxes  were  fancy  (No.  1), 
and  252  boxes  choice  or  (No.  2).  The 
varieties  are  Jonathan,  Ben  Davis, 
Missouri  Pippin,  Geneton,  Mammoth, 
Black  Twig,  Arkansas  Black,  Winesap' 
Wealthy,  Lawver  and  Rome  Beauties. 

The  success  of  this  crop  was  due  to 
the  engine,  which  gave  the  pressure  to 
apply  the  quantity  of  spray,  which 
was  about  3,000  gallons  for  each 
spraying. 

I would  advise  every  apple  grower 
to  be  in  the  orchard,  and  if  he  cannot 
help  with  the  work,  see  that  it  is  done 
properly,  for  there  are  many  things 
of  importance  to  be  looked  after. 

Having  demonstrated  the  advantage 
of  the  gasoline  engine  over  the  hand 
pump  for  spraying  it  may  be  readily 
understood  that  the  same  power  may 
be  used  for  many  other  purposes  about 
the  farm. 

For  instance,  about  July  10th,  last, 
our  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  cabbage 
were  about  to  be  taken  by  a small 
measuring  worm  and  the  large  tobac- 
co worm  in  a few  days;  many  of  the 
potatoes  were  cleaned  of  the  leaves. 
I sprayed  them  at  once  with  the  pow- 
er machine,  using  the  mist  nozzles. 


and  the  same  spray  formula  that  I 
used  for  the  codling  moth,  covering  ten 
rows  at  a time;  also  spraying  the  to- 
matoes and  cabbage.  In  three  days  I 
could  not  find  one  worm  living.  We 
had  a good  crop,  while  in  other  gar- 
dens that  were  not  sprayed  the  crop 
was  from  one-half  to  a total  loss. 

The  engine  being  mounted  on  trucks 
for  spraying  makes  it  a portable  en- 
gine, which  may  be  moved  from  place 
to  place  as  a labor-saving  machine. 
A building  15x20  feet,  some  necessary 
shafts  and  pulleys,  with  required  belt- 
ing overhead,  and  these  connected  to 
a main  shaft,  going  to  the  outside  of 
the  building,  where  the  trucks  may  be 
drawn  up  to  make  belt  connections,  is 
all  that  is  required  to  operate  the 
cream  separator,  churn,  washing  ma- 
chine, grindstone,  etc.,  on  the  inside 
of  building.  I have  all  of  the  above, 
and  for  sawing  wood  the  gasoline  en- 
gine as  power  takes  the  lead.  It 
neither  gets  tired  or  sick,  and  will  not 
ask  for  a lay-off  unless  it  needs  oil. 
The  engine  may  be  attached  by  a belt 
to  a tilting-table  saw  frame  fitted  with 
a circular  saw,  and  one  man  will  saw 
as  much  wood  per  day  as  three  men 
would  by  hand.  For  making  cider, 
grinding  and  chopping  feed  and  pro- 
pelling fan  mills  all  these  things  and 
others  come  under  the  power  fur- 
nished by  our  gasoline  engine  mount- 
ed on  trucks  for  spraying,  and  with  a 
two-hole  self  feed  corn  sheller  and  a 
two  horse-power  gasoline  engine 
attached  by  belt  we  have  a capacity  of 
from  40  to  70  bushels  of  corn  per 
hour — a big  improvement  over  the 
hand-power  sheller. 

For  pumping  water  the  gasoline  en- 
gine cannot  be  surpassed;  it  is  always 
ready  and,  unlike  the  windmill,  will 
pump  water,  whether  the  wind  blows 
or  not. 

I saw  water  pumped  by  hand  for 
250  head  of  cattle,  hiring  a man  at 
$1.50  per  day  to  do  this  work,  which 
took  the  most  of  his  time.  His  em- 
ployer did  not  think  an  engine  power 
would  be  a success,  but  after  investi- 
gating a pump  his  neighbor  had  in- 
stalled to  pump  water  for  200  head 
of  cattle,  which  was  run  by  a 1 V4 
horse-power  gasoline  engine,  he  was 
convinced  of  its  success,  and  at  once 
bought  an  engine  and  pump  to  do  his 
work,  which  costs  about  12  cents  a 
day  to  run.  These  men  used  the 


pump  jack  attachment  on  the  engine 
and  a walking  beam  on  the  pump,  and 
have  to  make  the  engine  stationary 
close  up  over  the  well.  The  latest  im- 
proved pump  jacks  are  clamped  to  the 
ordinary  well  pump  and  worked  by 
belt,  thus  leaving  the  engine  on  the 
trucks  as  a portable  machine. 

The  gasoline  engine  is  also  a relia- 
ble power  for  elevating  water  either 
from  wells  or  streams  to  be  used  for 
irrigation  purposes.  There  are  many 
makes  and  styles  of  pumps  for  this 
work,  but  don’t  get  a pump  too  large 
for  the  engine,  or  you  will  always 
have  trouble.  It  is  best  to  figure  on 
some  excess  power  in  consideration  of 
the  work  to  be  done.  I did  see  a 
two  horse-power  engine  attached  to  a 
centrifugal  pump,  rasing  five  inches 
of  water  from  a stream  and  elevating 
it  to  ten  feet  high,  yet  the  little  en- 
gine was  not  working  to  its  rated 
power.  This  amount  of  water  the 
way  we  irrigate  in  Western  Colorado 
would  be  all  that  is  required  for  8 Vz 
acres  of  land.  My  advice  is  to  use 
gasoline  power  machines  on  the  or- 
chard farm. 

ARTHUR  Q.  McCABE. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

4^ 

A Field  for  Ambitious  Boys. 

The  most  serious  problem  now  con- 
fronting thousands  of  Missouri  farmer 
boys  is  this:  What  shall  I do  as  a life 

occupation  ? 

H.  J.  Waters,  dean  of  the  Missouri 
Agricultural  College,  who  began  life 
on  a Missouri  farm,  and  who  is,  there- 
fore, familiar  with  the  boy’s  stand- 
point, calls  attention  to  the  opportu- 
nities offered  in  an  industry  which 
hitherto  has  been  somewhat  neglected 
in  this  state,  but  which  he  thinks  is 
destined  to  become  our  chief  industry. 

“Missouri  will,  within  the  next  ten 
years,”  he  says,  “become  a leading 
dairy  state.  The  young  man  who  be- 
gins this  industry  now  and  begins  it 
right  is  sure  to  prosper.  His  first  step 
in  this  direction  should  be  to  attend 
some  college  of  agriculture,  so  as  to 
learn  how  to  select  a good  dairy  herd, 
how  to  feed  and  manage  it,  how  to 
handle  the  milk,  how  to  manu  <•  cture 
and  market  the  butter  and  cheese,  in 
short,  all  the  details  that  make  for 
success  in  the  business.  If  he  has  not 
capital  enough  to  engage  in  the  bus- 


FRUITS 

Ten  pages  of  valu- 
able information  in 
our  catalogue  were 
written  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Nebraska 
State  Horticultural 
Society.  Dunlap,  Car- 
dinal, Klondike,  Com- 
monwealth and  all  the 
best  Strawberries; 
Mersereau  and  Blow- 
ers Blackberries.  Car- 
dinal, Haymaker,  Phe- 
nomenal, Cumberland  and  other  Raspberries. 
Bogan  berries  and  everything  in  the  berry 
line  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalogue  Free. 
G.  S.  CHRISTY,  JOHNSON,  NEB. 


Wanted 

One  distributor  of  circulars  in  every  town 
in  the  United  States.  We  pay  cash.  Write 
for  our  price  list  of  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Ornamentals,  Roses,  etc.  A discount  of  50 
per  cent  on  Apple  Trees  for  Spring. 
WESTERN  NURSERIES,  Greenwood,  Mo. 


Surplus  Peach  Trees 

Stock  strictly  first-class,  and  includes 
Elberta,  Carman,  Champion,  Globe,  etc.  Will 
make  right  prices  for  large  orders. 

PHELPS  & NEIBEL, 

1408  N.  2d  St.  Tel.  1390  Main 

ST.  JOSEPn,  MO. 


The  Ellisville  Nurseries 

Offer  a first-class  assortment  of  nursery 
stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Specially  low 
price  on  fine  two  and  three-year-old  Apple 
Trees.  Can  ship  on  short  notice  by  the  hun- 
dred, or  in  car  lots.  Certificate  of  inspec- 
tion sent  with  every  shipment. 

A.  WILMAS,  Proprietor 
Ellisville,  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri 
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SNYDER  PEAR 

Is  a “Fancy  Fruit”  that  sells  for  “Fancy 
Prices.”  Write  for  “History”  and  prices. 

Early  Ohios  and  Early  Six  Weeks  are  the 
best  Potatoes  grown.  Our  seeds  are  grown 
in  the  famous  Jim  River  Valley,  South  Da- 
kota and  are  the  finest  we  have  ever  han- 
dled. A bountiful  crop  will  reward  the 
planter.  Price,  $1.50  per  bushel.  We  are 
located  In  Central  Illinois  and  can  ship  early. 

CAPPS  BROS.,  MT.  PULASKI,  ILL. 


iness  for  himself  there  are  many  men 
with  land  and  capital  who  want  the 
services  of  competent  dairy  man- 
agers.” 
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Commercial  Teach  Cul- 
ture in  Texas 


The  following  paper  was  read  be- 
fore the  Texas  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciey  by  E.  J.  Kyle,  of  the  Texas 
Experiment  Station: 

The  question  is  often  asked  me 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  danger  of 
over-production  in  the  peach  industry 
in  Texas.  My  answer  generally  is 
that  the  market  for  inferior  stuff  is 
already  overdone,  but  that  there  is 
little  danger  of  a glut  in  the  market  on 
acount  of  an  overload  of  first-class 
fruit.  The  man  who  produces  such 
fruit  need  have  little  fear  about  sell- 
ing it,  provided  his  stuff  is  marketed 
in  the  proper  manner. 

There  is  no  tree  that  responds  more 
quickly  to  good  care  and  attention 
than  does  the  peach.  When  left  in  a 
neglected  condition  it  makes  a very 
slow,  stunted  growth,  and  soon  be- 
comes a victim  of  diseases  and  insect 
pests,  but  when  well  cultivated, 
pruned  and  prevented  from  over- 
bearing. it  makes  a growth  that  can 
be  equaled  by  few  trees. 

The  majority  of  the  fruit-growers  of 
Texas  are  making  serious  mistakes 
with  their  orchards.  They  have 
formed  the  opinion  that  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  plant  out  the  trees  and 
thev  will  do  the  rest.  I have  been 
pretty  thoroughly  over  the  fruit  sec- 
tions of  this  state,  and  have  carefully 
examined  the  orchards,  and  I doubt  if 
there  is  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
commercial  orchards  now  planted  that 
will  ever  bear  one  crop  of  first-class 
fruit,  and  many  of  them  will  never 
produce  that.  With  this  condition  of 
affairs.  I see  no  reason  to  fear  an 
over-production. 

There  are  many  people  who  fail  to 
produce  a first-class  peach  on  account 
of  laziness,  while  others  do  not  suc- 
ceed for  the  lack  of  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  business.  It  is  for 
this  latter  class  that  I want  to  make  a 
few  suggestions  about  the  manage- 
ment and  care  of  the  peach  orchard. 

Location. 

The  first  thing  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration is  a proper  location  or  site 
for  the  orchard.  The  peach  tree  in 
our  state  should  never  be  planted  in  a 
valley  or  on  low,  stiff  ground,  on  ac- 
count of  the  late  spring  frosts  and  the 
inability  of  the  roots  to  stand  a wet, 
soggy  soil.  The  root  of  the  peach  is 
very  tender,  and  whenever  the  soil  re- 
mains wet  long  enough  for  the  air  to 
become  exhausted  the  root  rot  and 
the  crown  gall  may  be  expected  to  do 
great  harm.  The  peach  thrives  best 
in  a sandy  loam  soil,  well  drained  and 
cultivated,  and  with  an  elevation 
above  the  surrounding  country. 

Preparation  of  Land  Before  Planting. 

A number  of  the  small  as  well  as 
some  of  the  largest  orchards  of  the 
state  are  being  set  out  before  the 
ground  has  even  received  one  good 
breaking.  This  is  done  in  order  to 
save  time,  but  as  a matter  of  fact 
more  time  is  lost  than  gained.  There 
have  been  hundreds  of  acres  planted 
before  the  stumps  and  all  of  the  small 
undergrowth  were  cleared  from  the 
ground.  When  this  is  done  a great 
deal  of  time  is  lost  is  not  being  able 
to  cultivate  with  the  proper  tools,  and 
the  trees  are  much  more  liable  to  in- 
jury from  being  run  over  by  the  plow, 
and  as  a result  a satisfactory  growth 
can  hardly  ever  be  gotten.  The  soli 
for  the  peach  orchard  should  be  thor- 
oughly and  deeply  broken  at  least 
once  before  the  trees  are  set.  and  it  Is 
good  practice  to  turn  under  a heavy 
crop  of  cowpeas  before  planting. 

After  getting  the  land  in  a proper 
condition  and  the  holes  dug,  the  prep- 
aration of  the  tree  is  next  In  order. 

The  trees  should  be  set  just  as  soon 
as  possible  after  having  been  received 
from  the  nurseryman.  The  roots 
should  be  well  but  not  too  heavily  cut 
back  and  the  top  trimmed  to  from  18 
to  20  inches.  A great  many  made  the 
mistake  of  planting  too  late  in  the 
season.  I am  now  fully  convinced 
that  the  best  time  to  plant  is  during 
the  month  of  December.  The  advant- 
ages of  planting  In  that  month  are  as 
follows: 

First — Labor  is  plentiful  at  that 
time  of  the  year. 

Second — That  you  are  not  so  apt  to 
be  delayed  by  wet  weather  as  later  in 
the  season. 

Third — The  roots  of  the  peach  tree 
make  a slow  growth  all  winter,  and  so 


Ephraim  Bull  and  the  Concord  Grape. 

We  present  herewith  a photograph 
of  Ephraim  Bull  in  company  with  his 
favorite  child,  the  “Concord  Grape.” 
No  other  variety  of  grape  has  proven 
so  reliable  in  the  hands  of  masses 
over  such  a large  territory,  and  thou- 
sands of  homes  hold  in  grateful  re- 
membrance the  work  of  Mr.  Bull.  The 
old  parent  vine,  by  the  side  of  which 
Mr.  Bull  stands,  is  said  to  be  still  in  a 
healthy,  fruitful  condition. 


Steps  have  recently  been  taken  to 
erect  a monument  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Bull.  His  life  work  and  beneficent 
labor  in  behalf  of  humanity  Is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  this  tardy  recogni- 
tion. 

The  above  cut  is  from  an  unpub- 
lished photograph  which  Mr.  Frank 
Stephens  of  Crete,  Neb.,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  in  the  gallery  of  an 
old  photographer  on  a recent  visit  to 
Concord,  Mass. 


when  planted  early  are  in  a much  bet- 
ter condition  to  start  off  in  the  spring. 

Cultivation. 

After  the  tree  has  been  set  there  are 
two  methods  of  cultivation: 

First — Clean  culture. 

Second — What  I term  cropping. 

The  first  consists  in  keeping  the 
soil  between  the  trees  clean  and  free 
from  weeds  and  crops.  This  method 
gives  by  far  the  most  vigorous  and 
cleanest  growth  to  the  trees  and  re- 
quires less  time  in  cultivating  it.  but 
on  account  of  there  being  no  return 
for  a period  of  approximately  three 
years,  few  growers  can  afford  to  fol- 
low out  this  method.  Cropping  the 
orchard  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
former  method  when  one  exercises  the 
proper  care  and  judgment.  I have 
trees  growing  on  the  station  grounds 
that  have  made  a remarkable  growth 
in  the  last  seventeen  months,  while  at 
the  same  time  three  crops  have  been 
gathered  from  the  land  and  the  fourth 
one  is  now  growing.  The  effect  of  the 
crop  upon  the  tree  depends  largely 
upon  its  nature  and  the  season  at 
which  it  is  grown. 

I would  never  advise  growing  corn 
nor  hay  between  trees,  as  these  crops 
rob  the  soil  of  a great  deal  of  It® 
moisture  and  will  nearly  always  stunt 
the  trees.  Cowpeas  when  planted  in 
very  early  spring  and  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  land  all  through  the  sum- 
mer will  be  almost  sure  to  rob  the 
tree  of  much  of  its  growth.  I have 
found  the  following  to  be  a splendid 
rotation  of  crops  for  the  orchard:  Po- 
tatoes planted  in  February  and  dug 
during  the  latter  part  of  Mary,  fol- 
lowed in  "about  ten  days  with  cowpeas, 
which  can  be  turned  under  during  the 
first  part  of  September.  A fall  crop 
of  cabbage,  cauliflower  or  any  of  the 
fall  vegetables  can  then  be  planted. 
The  potatoes  and  fall  crops  are  fertil- 
ized and  taken  from  the  soil,  while 
the  peas  receive  no  fertilizer,  but  are 
turned  under.  This  gives  three  crops 
in  one  year  without  the  slightest  in- 
jury to  the  trees,  provided  space  is 
left  to  keep  ground  on  each  side  of 
the  trees  cultivated.  It  is  never  safe 
to  plant  over  four  rows  the  first  year, 
three  the  second  and  two  the  third. 
A fatal  mistake  is  made  If  the  rows 
are  run  close  enough  to  the  trees  so 
as  to  cut  off  cultivation  as  soon  as  the 
plants  get  their  growth.  The  follow- 
ing crops  can  be  safely  recommended 
if  planted  between  peach  trees,  pro- 
vided the  precautions  mentioned  above 
are  taken:  Potatoes,  early  vegetables, 
cotton,  cowpeas,  peanuts,  melons  and 
sweet  potatoes. 

I would  never  advise  the  cropping 
of  the  trees  in  early  spring  after  they 
have  come  into  bearing.  The  planes 
will  deprive  the  tree  of  food  and 
moisture  just  when  the  greatest 
amount  Is  needed  for  the  ripening  up 
of  the  fruit.  The  time  for  planting 
crops  in  a bearing  orchard  is  Just 
about  the  time  fruit  is  gathered. 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  the  cultivation  of 
the  peach.  A cultivator  is  better  than 
any  fertilizer  that  can  be  used.  The 
soil  should  be  stirred  from  very  early 
in  the  spring  until  September.  If  thi3 
is  done  and  the  tree  kept  in  a vigorous 
healthy  condition  until  another  win- 
ter, it  will  be  so  well  prepared  that 
there  will  be  little  danger  from  sud- 
den cold  snaps  or  spring  frosts.  We 
suffer  a good  deal  in  this  state  during 
the  winter  from  the  killing  of  our 
fruit  buds  by  sudden  cold  snaps.  I 
believe  this  injury  can  be  largely  over- 
come by  thorough  cultivation,  prun- 
ing of  the  tree  and  the  proper  thin- 
ning of  the  fruit. 

Pruning. 

Many  of  the  orchards  of  the  state 
are  sadly  neglected  when  it  comes  to 
pruning.  It  Is  almost  impossible  to 
grow  successful  crops  of  peaches  for 
several  years  in  succession  without 
a proper  pruning  of  the  trees.  After  a 
young  tree  has  been  planted  it  should 
be  carefully  watched  during  the  sum- 
mer and  all  branches  that  are  not  de- 
sired on  the  tree  should  be  removed. 
This  will  enable  a young  tree  to  put 
all  its  strength  and  vigor  in  the 
branches  that  remain,  which  will 
cause  a much  greater  growth  than  if 
the  branches  remained  on  the  tree  un- 
til winter.  During  the  dormant  period 
the  growth  of  the  one-year-old  trees 
should  be  cut  back  almost  as  heavily. 
The  peach  tree  should  never  get  too 
old  to  be  pruned,  and  if  carefully 
pruned  one  year  after  another  it  will 
aid  it  greatly  in  bearing  successive 
crops  of  fruit. 

There  are  very  few  orchardists  in 
the  state  who  thin  their  fruit.  I con- 
sider this  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant practices  connected  with  the 
growing  of  peaches.  If  ihe  fruit  is  not 
thinned  the  tree  is  very  apt  to  over- 
bear the  first  time  it  produces  a crop, 
which  is  generally  the  third  year  from 
planting.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  tree 
will  often  skip  from  one  to  two  years 
before  another  crop  Is  produced,  while 
on  the  other  hand  if  the  peaches  are 
removed  when  about  a month  old,  so 
as  to  leave  only  a normal  crop,  the 
tree  will  be  very  apt  to  produce  a good 
crop  the  following  season.  The  ad- 
vantages of  thinning  the  fruit  are  as 
follows: 

First — It  increases  the  size  of  the 
fruit  and  improves  the  flavor  and 
color. 

Second — It  causes  the  tree  to  bear 
more  uniformly  and  tends  to  lengthen 
its  life. 

I consider  that  cultivating,  pruning 
and  thinning  are  three  important  fac- 
tors that  are  to  be  kept  in  mind  In  the 
care  of  an  orchard.  If  these  three 
things  ure  looked  after  in  the  proper 
manner  there  is  little  doubt  that 
a first-class  grade  of  fruit  will  be  pro- 
duced, and  there  is  also  little  doubt 
that  a ready  market  will  be  found 
for  such  fruit. 


E'ield  Meeting  for  Gasoline  Engine 
Sprayers. 

E.  G.  Hoover,  Wichita,  Kan.,  writes 
The  Fruit-Grower  that  a field  meet- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  testing  gaso- 
line engine  spraying  outfits,  will  be 
held  at  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  February 
20.  All  manufacturers  of  gasoline 
engine  outfits  have  been  invited  to 
send  their  machines  and  men  to  op- 
erate the  same,  and  a number  have 
accepted.  Hutchinson  was  selected 
as  the  place  for  the  meeting,  on  ac- 
count of  being  accessible  to  all  points 
in  the  Arkansas  River  Valley.  The 
apple  growers  in  that  section  are  con- 
vinced that  they  must  spray  their  or- 
chards, and  many  are  convinced  that 
for  large  orchards  gasoline  engine  out- 
fits will  be  the  most  satisfactory. 
Growers  from  Wichita,  Mulvane,  Belle 
Plain,  and  other  points  in  that  terri- 
tory will  join  the  growers  near 
Hutchinson  in  the  meeting  on  the  20th. 
The  Fruit-Grower  will  try  to  have 
report  of  this  meeting  in  March  issue. 

Mulching  for  Bush  Fruits. 


Conrad  Schmidt,  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.,  asks:  "Mould  a mulch  of  strawy 
horse  manure  be  advisable  to  put 
among  blackberries  and  raspberries, 
putting  this  mulch  thick  enough  to 
prevent  wood  growth?  I can  get  this 
manure  {-*  the  hauling,  and  would 
like  to  haul  this  manure  now.  My 
raspberries  are  affected  with  anthrac- 
nose,  sometimes  whole  canes  being  de- 
stroyed. Would  it  be  well  to  spray 
them  now  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  or 
would  this  do  any  good?  I Intended 
giving  them  a heavy  coating  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  thought  perhaps  a strong 
solution  of  bluestone  would  do  as 
well,  while  the  canes  are  dormant,  and 
of  course  this  could  be  better  done 
before  the  manure  is  spread  among 
the  plants.” 

Just  as  we  received  this  letter  we 
had  the  following  from  an  Iowa  sub- 
scriber, which  answers  part  of  the 
question: 

“We  have  a small  patch  of  Gregg 
raspberries,  which  has  been  out  eight 
years;  have  had  fair  crops  except  one 
year.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years 
this  patch  has  received  no  cultivation, 
but  my  husband  hauled  out  an  old 
straw  stack  and  gave  them  a good 
mulching,  and  last  season  we  had  a 
fine  crop  of  fruit,  of  excellent  quality, 
which  sold  for  12*6  cents  per  box.  We 
also  had  some  gooseberries  which  did 
not  bear,  but  after  we  mulched  them 
with  barnyard  manure  they  produced 
a good  crop.  We  believe  mulching  is 
all  right.”  This  comes  from  Collins, 
Iowa. 

In  regard  to  spraying  Mr.  Schmidt’s 
raspberries.  It  is  not  believed  that 
spraying  the  plants  now  will  do  any 
good.  If  spraying  Is  to  be  done,  the 
plants  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed 
as  the  new  growth  appears.  This 
matter  was  touched  upon  in  the  re- 
port of  the  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
Horticultural  Society,  published  In  the 
January  Fruit-Grower.  Controlling 
anthracnose  is  a hard  matter,  and  we 
doubt  if  spraying  will  do  it,  unless  one 
is  willing  to  put  more  work  on  the 
patch  than  is  profitable. 

Mulching  the  raspberries  will  likely 
do  very  well,  if  clean  cultivation  can- 
not be  given;  still  most  commercial 
growers  prefer  to  give  clean  cultiva- 
tion, if  at  all  practicable;  for  one 
thing,  the  well-cultivated  soil  enables 
the  tips  to  strike  root  much  more 
readily  than  if  cultivation  is  not  given. 

Cooling  of  Fruit  Before  Shipment. 

Rocky  Ford  (Colo.)  canteloupe 
shippers  will  try  the  plan  of  cooling 
the  melons  before  shipment.  This 
method  has  been  successfully  tried 
with  California  fruits.  The  cooling 
process  consists  In  blowing  fresh  air 
over  ice  or  water  through  the  car,  or 
suction  can  be  used  If  preferred.  This 
plan  quickly  reduces  the  temperature 
of  the  fruit,  for  as  soon  as  the  melons 
are  placed  in  the  car  the  door  is  closed 
and  a current  of  air  passing  over 
water  is  forced  through  the  crates, 
taking  all  the  bad  air  out  of  the  car. 
The  temperature  is  reduced  at  once, 
and  then  the  car  is  Iced.  Cars  treated 
by  this  plan  were  shipped  from  Cali- 
fornia to  New  York  by  slow  freight 
and  arrived  there  without  the  loss  of 
a single  crate.  As  the  rates  by  slow 
freight  are  about  $200  a car  less  than 
by  fast  freight,  it  will  be  seen  what  a 
saving  is  effected.  This  plan  Is  said 
to  work  well  with  all  fruits,  especially 
with  berries  and  peaches. 
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AN  EDITOR’S  ADVICE:  I have  made 

“ a personal  Investigation  of  Dr.  Oren 
Oneal  and  his  method  of  doing  business. 
I find  his  standing  professionally  and 
financially  of  the  highest  character  and 
that  he  is  absolutely  honest  with  his  pa- 
tients. He  has  treated  a brother  of  mine 
for  Cataracts  with  great  success.  If  your 
case  is  incurable  he  will  tell  you  so  and 
give  you  good  advice  free  of  charge.  Any 
one  needing  his  services  need  not  hesitate 
placing  his  case  In  Dr.  Oneal’s  hands. — 
Gen.  C.  H.  Howard,  Editor  Farm,  Field 
and  Fireside,  Chicago,  Dec.,  1905. 
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HERE  are  some  reproductions  of  origi- 
nal photographs  In  my  possession  of 
people  I have  cured.  Their  full  names  and 
correct  addresses  with  complete  history  of 


their  cases  appear  in  the  book  which 
will  send  you. 


to  any  charitable  institution,  if  anyone  can 
show  that  any  testimonial  published  by 
me  Is  not  true  and  genuine. 


Dr.  Oren  Oneal 
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Questions  and  Anslvers  Department 


Treatment  for  Heavy  Soil. 

In  the  January  Fruit-Grower  J.  T.  H., 
Fayetteville,  Ark.,  asks  what  kind  of 
feni.izer  should  be  used  on  some 
mucky  soil,  which  will  not  stand 
tramping,  especially  while  wet.  Now, 
I lake  it  that  this  soil  is  deficient  ill 
humus.  I would  use  carbonate  lime, 
then  plant  cow  peas  and  turn  the  dried 
vines  under.  The  peas  will  furnish  ni- 
trogen and  the  decaying  vegetation  will 
furnish  liunius.  I believe  humus  is 
badly  needed. — \V.  P.  S. 

Hate  of  Kipening  of  Itathbun  Black- 
berry. 

Can  some  member  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  give  me  the  date  of 
ripening  of  the  itathbun  b.ackberry? 
1 am  going  to  plant  some  Lucietia  dew- 
berries and  want  a variety  of  black- 
ben  y to  follow  the  dewberries.  1 think 
the  nalhbun  would  suit  me.  on  account 
of  its  making  plants  from  the  tips,  but 
if  it  ripens  at  same  time  as  the  Lu- 
creua  dewberry,  1 would  not  want  it. — 
Id.  B.  C.,  Streaior,  111. 

The  Lmcrelia  dewberry  ripens  ahead 
of  ordinary  blackberries,  and  although 
we  have  had  no  experience  with  the 
Kathbun,  we  feel  safe  in  saying  the 
dewberries  will  be  out  of  the  way  be- 
fore llie  Itathbun  berries  are  ripe. 

Information  About  milestone. 

I 'have  two  recipes  for  making  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  one  says  use  copper 
sulphate  and  the  other  says  use  biue- 
stune.  Which  is  best,  and  what  quan- 
tity should  oe  used?  (2)  What  is  good 
for  mi. dew  on  grape  vines?  t3)  What 
is  good  for  rust  on  blackberries?  The 
underside  of  the  leaves  get  thick  with 
a yellow  rust,  and  the  leaves  all  fail 
off.  Fig  leaves  are  similarly  affected. 
— B.  W .,  ban  Cristobal,  Cuba. 

Biuestone  and  copper  sulphate  are 
the  same  thing.  The  formula  most 
generally  used  is  four  pounds  of  cop- 
per su-phate,  six  pounds  of  good  stone 
lime,  to  fifty  gallons  of  water;  this  is 
varied  by  using  only  four  pounu-,  of 
lime  by  some  persons.  On  peach,  plum 
and  cherry  trees  in  full  leaf  the 
strength  should  be  weaker — use  halt 
the  quantity  of  co.-  per  sulphate.  l2) 
For  the  mi. dew  of  your  grape  vines, 
spray  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture;  use 
it  early  in  the  season,  when  foliage  is 
appearing,  again  when  the  blossoms  are 
dropping,  ana  again  in  about  ten  days. 
(3)  The  orange  rust  of  blackberry 
plants  is  a hard  disease  to  contro.,  as 
the  rust  you  see  is  but  the  outward 
evidence  of  a disease  working  in.ide 
the  canes  where  it  cannot  be  readied. 
The  best  remedy  is  to  destroy  the  in- 
fected plants  by  burning,  and  if  the  en- 
tire patch  Is  infected,  destroy  it  and 
plant  a new  one.  We  cannot  answer 
the  question  about  the  figs,  but  if  it  is 
a fungous  disease  at  work  upon  the 
foliage,  as  is  likely,  try  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  when  the  disease 
first  appears — or  get  a little  ahead  of 
it,  if  possible. 

Best  Commercial  Cherry. 

Please  give  the  name  of  the  best 
commercial  cherry,  dale  of  ripening  and 
habit  of  bearing. — H.  D.  W.,  Fayette- 
ville. Aik. 

Varieties  differ,  but  it  Is  safe  to  say 
that  Early  Richmond  and  Montmorency 
will  be  about  your  best  sorts.  Both 
ripen  in  May,  the  Early  Richmond  a 
little  ahead  of  Montmorency.  The  lat- 
ter is  larger.  Both  are  good  varieties 
and  are  perhaps  the  most  popular  vari- 
eties among  the  sour  cherries. 

Fruit  Problems  from  British  Columbia. 

(1)  Apple  seedlings  that  I grafted 
about  two  or  three  inches  above  ground 
(cleft  graft)  last  May,  using  scions 
from  my  bearing  trees,  have  made  three 
to  five  feet  growth.  Is  this  a lair 
growth,  and  will  the  young  trees  be  as 
likely  to  develop  well  as  trees  bought 
from  nurseries? 

(2)  When  planting  out  in  the  spring 
I propose  buying  dwarf  pear  trees  and 
using  them  as  fi.-.ers  between  tli  •” 
young  app.e  trees;  in  other  parts  of 
the  orchard  I will  use  either  dwarf  ap- 
ple trees  or  Wagner  trees  as  fillers. 
Standard  pear  trees  do  well  here.  The 
land  will  b?  part  in  strawberries  and 
part  in  potatoes,  and  all  will  be  given 
good  cultivation,  and  1 will  also  use  a 
cpmp.ete  fertilizer  which  1 have  found 
excellent  for  strawberries.  Do  you 
think  this  plan  will  be  succesful?  1 
have  had  no  experience  with  dwarf 
trees. — J.  E.  H..  Crawford  Bay,  West 
Kootenay,  Clrulsh  Columbia. 

The  grafts  you  planted  made  a good 
growth,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
thev  should  not  make  as  good  growth 
In  the  orchard  as  nursery  trees  of  the 
same  age.  They  can  either  be  planted 
as  year-old  trees  or  can  be  cultivated 
another  year  in  nursery  row  and  plant- 
ed as  two-year-olds.  (2)  The  dwarf 
pear  trees.  In  a section  where  pears  do 
well,  should  make  good  fi.lers,  and  the 
cultivated  crops  mentioned  will  be  all 
right  to  grow  in  the  young  orchard. 
Where  the  soil  Is  to  be  cultivated  as 
it  will  be  with  strawberries  and  pota- 
toes. It  will  likely  be  better  to  p.anl  the 
apple  trees  as  yearlings,  and  then  they 
can  be  shaped  as  desired.  If  thorough 
cultivation  were  not  to  be  given  them, 
then  It  would  likely  be  better  to  grow 
them  another  year  in  the  nursery  row. 

Dewberries  In  North  Missouri. 

I have  a piece  of  high  clay  land, 
rather  old  and  worn,  and  want  to  know 
if  it  Is  advisable  to  plant  same  to  dew- 
berries. Will  dewberries  stand  the 
winters  in  this  latitude  well  enough  to 
be  profitable?  If  so.  what  variety  Is 
recommended  for  planting  for  near-by 
markets?  (2)  What  vaeirty  of  straw- 
berry Is  best  to  plant  with  Sample  as 
a fertilizer.. — H.  B.,  Parkvllle. 

Answer  by  W.  R.  Martin.  Wathena, 
Kan.:  My  experience  with  dewberries 


is  that  they  should  be  planted  on  fairly 
rich  land  and  protecteu  from  the  north 
and  northwest  cold  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. With  me  the  dewberries  are  in- 
clined to  winter-kill  very  badly  if  not 
protected  to  some  extent.  1 would  rec- 
ommend p. an  ting  the  Eucreti-a,  which 
Is  an  ideal  berry  for  any  market.  (2) 
I fertilize  the  Sample  with  either  the 
Kidgwuy  or  Aroma. 

I’lautlug  an  Orchard  in  NIontnnu. 

I would  appreciate  advice  as  to  which 
of  the  following  three  locations  would 
be  best  to  use  in  planting  an  apple  or- 
chard. our  climate  is  very  cold,  snow 
remaining  upon  tiie  ground  the  most  of 
the  winter. 

FirsL — This  tract  is  a bottom  flat, 
with  a mountain  stream  running 
through  it.  This  land  has  seepage  water 
within  four  feet  of  the  surface,  from 
the  stream  mentioned;  soil  is  a sandy 
loam. 

Second  tract  is  a bench  forty  feet 
higher  than  the  bottom  flat,  and  frost 
attacks  it  before  it  does  the  lower  iand. 

The  third  location  is  to  use  the  sine 
hills,  facing  nearly  every  point  of  the 
compass.  The  first  plat  can  be  irrigat- 
ed, if  necessary,  while  the  other  two 
cannot. — B.  B.  G.,  Crai„,  Mont. 

It  is  hard  to  advise  in  a proposition 
of  this  kind.  We  should  think  the  first 
tract  would  be  eliminated  by  the  seep- 
age; the  trees  would  likely  fail  theie. 
Now,  will  Hie  trees  be  hardy  on  tne 
other  locations?  If  so,  they  ought  to 
be  all  right,  even  without  irrigation,  it 
c.ean  cultivation  is  given  the  trees.  If 
trees  will  not  be  hardy  on  the  second 
location,  then  the  only  place  left  would 
be  to  try  Hie  protected  hillsides  on  the 
third  tract,  selecting  those  which  are 
protected  from  the  north  and  northwest 
winds.  But  it  is  a hard  -latter  to  try 
to  auvise  one  so  far  away. 

Wants  Seeds  of  Forest  Trees. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I can  get 
swamp  ash  and  other  forest  and  nut 
trees,  or  seeds  of  the  same?  1 have 
low  places  on  a piece  of  land  I want 
to  plant  to  an  orchard,  where  the  water 
from  the  irrigation  ditches  overflows 
and  stands  part  of  the  time.  Would 
ash  trees  do  well  there? — M.  T.  Otis, 
Hagerman,  Idaho. 

Yv  ho  can  answer  the  above  queries 
and  direct  Mr.  Otis  to  a firm  which  can 
furnish  the  trees  desired? 

Dust  Spray  for  San  Jose  Seale? 

Will  you  piease  publish  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower  a recipe  tor  a dust  spray  that 
will  destroy  ban  Jose  scale.  I am  a 
firm  benever  in  dust  spraying  from 
practical  experience. — O.  T.  E.,  Han- 
over, Fa. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  dust  pro- 
cess lias  been  found  effective  against 
San  Jose  scaie.  If  any  of  our  readers 
have  found  it  so,  we  shall  be  giad  to 
hear  from  them.  Who  knows? 

Strawberry  Plants  front  Tips  of  ltu li- 
ne rs. 

I would  like  to  hear  from  some  good 
berry  growers  about  the  degeneration 
or  deterioration  of  strawberry  plants. 
Some  of  Hie  nurserymen  out  here  c.aim 
that  after  plants  are  three  joints  from 
the  mother  plant  they  are  degenerate 
and  should  not  be  taken  for  planting. 
Yv  liile  these  plants  may  be  weaker,  I 
cannot  see  why  the  plant  would  not  be 
as  good,  when  set  in  a new  bed  and 
given  good  cultivation,  as  are  other 
plants  taken  nearer  llie  mother  plant. 
— S.  L.  McD.,  Stroud,  Ukla. 

The  plants  at  the  lips  of  the  runners, 
as  you  suggest,  would  certainly  have 
been  late-formed  ones,  and  the  danger 
would  be  that  they  would  not  have 
enough  strength  and  vigor  to  make  as 
strong  a growth  as  the  other  p.ants. 
In  some  varieties  of  rank  growth,  llie 
limit  may  not  be  reached  at  the  third 
plant  formed,  while  in  other  sorts  it  is 
likely  the  third  plants  would  not  have 
a great  deal  of  strength. 

Best  Varieties  of  Cherries  and  Pears 
for  Iowa. 

(1)  Which  is  considered  the  better 
variety  of  cherries.  Early  Richmond  or 
Montmorency ? YVould  it  be  advisable 
to  plant  all  trees  of  one  variety,  or 
should  both  be  planted  together?  (2) 
YY'hat  pear  ranks  next  to  Keiffer  In 
bearing  qualities  and  hardiness?  How 
about  the  Duchess  as  a dwarf?  (3) 
YY'liat  Is  the  leading  b.ue  plum?  I want 
to  plum  some  variety  that  is  large  in 
size,  a good  grower  and  which  is  hardy. 
The  blue  plums  bring  twice  as  much  as 
the  reds  on  our  market.  (4)  YY'hat  is 
the  color  of  llie  Lombard? — R.  YV.  L., 
Agency.  Iowa. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Erwin,  Iowa  Exper- 
iment Station.:  For  home  use,  I would 

recommend  the  Early  Richmond.  For 
commercial  purposes.  I should  plant  the 
majority  of  the  trees  of  the  Montmor- 
ency. for  the  reason  that  the  fruit  ships 
better.  Is  less  perishable,  and  with  us 
stands  up  longer  after  being  gathered. 
Generally  speaking,  I think  I should 
plant  a part  of  each  variety  a. though 
they  are  both  self  fertile,  and  it  Is  not 
necessary  to  interplant  in  order  to  se- 
cure proper  pollination. 

In  situations  where  the  soil  is  not 
well  adapted  to  pear  growing,  or  where 
the  climatic  conditions  are  extreme.  I 
would  recommend  the  Longworthy  and 
Lincoln,  as  varieties  which  rank  next 
to  the  Keiffer  in  hardiness.  Duchess 
is  very  fruitful  and  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. but  Is  not  equal  to  the  three  varie- 
ties named  for  severe  situations  or  up- 
on black  prairie  soil  where  varieties 
like  the  Duchess  arc  apt  to  blight  se- 
verely. 

The  Lombard  19  probably  the  hard- 
iest and  most  successful  blue  plum  that 
ci  n be  g own  In  this  state.  The  fruit 
1a  of  ex-ellent  size,  and  in  some  years, 
it  produces  a good  crop.  It  Is  not  equal 
to  the  Americana  type,  such  as  the 


Gobernment  Irrigable  Lands 

in  'Big  Horn  Basin , Wyoming 

I liabe  postponed  going  in  person  to  "Big  Horn  "Basin 
until  Febmary  20. hK  1 906 

The  train  (Burlington  Route  No.  41)  leaves  Kansas  City  at 
6:10  p.  m.,  St.  Joseph  8:25  p.  m.,  land  seekers’  dates.  Rate  for 
round  trip,  from  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Omaha  and  all  other  Missouri 
River  gateway  points,  $21.10  to  Garland,  Wyo.,  and  return;  good  for  21 
days.  Low  hotel  rates  and  half-rate  stage  fare  to  my  clients,  in  parties 
of  four  or  more. 

My  latest  information  is  that  the  weather  clerk  is  still  giving  the 
Basin  Missouri  weather,  while  we  are  getting  the  Basin  articl-  here. 
This,  with  business  reasons,  will  postpone  my  going  out  until  Feb.  20th, 
instead  of  6th,  as  intended.  Any  of  my  clients  who  prefer  going  on  the 
6th,  however,  will  be  properly  looked  after  and  shown  the  land  by  my 
Basin  representatives,  reliable  men  who  know  the  whole  Basin  country 
fully.  Let  me  know  definitely  and  as  long  in  advance  as  possible,  so  that 
I can  arrange  your  transportation  and  hotel  accommodations. 

The  new  edition  of  my  free  booklet  is  now  ready,  giving  all  particu- 
lars about  these  lands.  ,how  to  get  them,  cost,  payments,  crops,  climate, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  for  a copy  for  yourself  and  also  send  addresses  of  any 
persons  whom  you  are  sure  will  be  Interested  In  the  matter. 

J.  W.  GREGORY, 

619  Edmond  St., 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


“Ship  me  somewhere  south  of  winter,  oh,  It’s  there  that  I would  go, 
"Where  there  ain’t  no  ten  or  twelve  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  bel*w. 

For  I hear  the  South  a calling,  and  the  Southern  breezes  say: 

Come  you  down  to  where  the  sunshine  keeps  the  snow  and  ice  away.” 


Don't  Tight  the 

Tlements 


PLANT  THE  RIGHT  SEEDS 
IN  THE  RIGHT  PLACE 


Plant  Peaches  in  the  Great  Elberta  Peach 
Belt  of  Georgia 

Upon  the  same  farm  in  Georgia  can  be  raised  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  hops,  rye,  turnips,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  grasses,  clover,  peaches,  pears, 
apples,  plums,  apricots,  cherries,  quinces,  grapes,  every  variety  of  berry,  canteloupe, 
watermelons,  and  vegetables  of  every  known  species.  Georgia  possesses  immense 
advantages  in  its  situation,  being  in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  South.  Its  climate 
is  healthful,  mild  and  invigorating. 

Plant  Oranges  and  Other  Citrus  Fruits  in 
the  Land  of  Manatee,  Florida,  below 
the  Frost  Line 

For  additional  Information,  handsomely  Illustrated  literature  and  lists  of  prop- 
erties available  suitable  for  fruit-growing,  truck  raising,  farming  and  stock  raising, 
throughout  Y'irginla.  the  Carollnas,  Georgia  Florida  and  Alabama,  address 
J.  YV.  WHITE,  General  Industrial  Agent,  Portsmouth,  Y’irginla. 

OR  OR 

HENRY  CURTIS.  A.  G.  I.  A.,  H.  B.  BIGHAM,  A.  G.  I.  A., 

Jacksonville,  Florida  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 


Clark’s 


CUTAWAY 

HARROWS 


Are  Kebersible  and  Extension  Headed 


You  do  not  have  to  add  to  or  take  off  a lot  of  steel  work  to  extend  or  run  gangs 
closed  in  our  Harrows.  A “6”  for  Apple  Orchards.  A "iW  and  "5”  for  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum  and  Cherry  Orchards. 


Freight  prepaid  to  Omaha.  St.  Joseph.  Atchison.  Kansas  City  and  many  other  leading 
railroad  centers.  Full  line  of  .\epairs  for  Clark's  Cutaway  Tools.  See  our  new  One- 
Horse  Reversible  Extension  i. arrow  for  all  purposes.  Fine  for  Small  Fruits  and 
Young  Orchards.  For  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Prices,  send  to 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  (Box  300)  Kinmundy,  Illinois 

Ceneral  Agent  for  Central  and  Western  States.  Only  Western  Distributing  Agent. 
Our  Double  Action  Harrows  and  Reversible  Disc  Flows  are  a Wonder. 


Dept. 


GIVEN  YOUR  IM3ITI6 

and  a half  hour  of  your  spare  time.  Any  boy 
or  girl  can  sell  Seed.  YYe  have  gilts  fur  every- 
body. Send  us  your  name  & address.  YY'e 
.nail  you  34  full-sized  packets  of  CPU*  JVC 
Flower,  Y’egetable,  or  assorted,  OIVIVAJJ 
voiir  choice,  in  colored  picture  packets.  Sell  at 
3c each,  return  SI  to  us, and  we  send  you  either 
this  heavy  Gold  Plate  J'lioto  Brooch,  size 
of  picture,  this  Spalding  Base  Ball,  or  other 
valuable  gifts  for  larger  amounts,  as  described 
in  catalog  sent  with  seed,  YY'e  trust  you  for  30 
davs.  Liberal  Cash  Commisson  « o A gents.  YV-ite  today — 
JOHN'  R.  RISDON  SLI  D CO..  IUVKRHATE.  MARYLAND. 


Tearly  Pag«  87 

February,  1906 


Monthly  Pap?', 
Thlrty-fi 


THE  FRUIT-GRO  WER.  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


A Sensational 
Discovery 

Silver  King  Hardy  Celery 


3 crops  in  one  season.  First  crop  early  in 
May.  Root  hardy,  everlasting.  Multipli 
rapidly  like  asparagus.  Guaranteed 


represented.  Agents  make  $5  to  $20  a day. 

THE  GREENING  NURSERY  COMPANY 
6 Maple  St.,  Monroe,  Michigan. 


Pasket  Anvil 


A NEW  INVENTION  JUST 
OUT  for  nulling  handles  on  peach, 
gi  ape  and  ctl.tr  oatkets.  A great  labor 
saver.  It  \\  ill  save  its  cost  everyday 
it  is  used  and  last  a life-time.  Some- 
thing evciy  fruii  gi  cv  cr  will  want. 

Li  ben  1 cif<<  urt  to  agents.  Send  for 
desciiption  and  pi  ices  to 

STURM  & BODJACK, 
Stevensville,  Mich. 


S 


aves  Fruit  Trees 

EVERYBODY  OUGHT  TO  KNOW  THE 
RADICAL  KEJ1EDY  WHICH 

riTDrC  Canker,  Fungus,  Blight,  Rust 
Mildew,  Gumming:,  on  Trees. 
VII  I C San  Jose  Scale, Shield-lice, Buts 
and  all  other  Noxious  Insects. 

PROTECTS  the  hark  and  rejuve- 

Write  for  particulars  to 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 
MILWAUKEE , WISCONSIN. 


Home  Nvirsery 

at  La  Fayette,  Stark  Co.,  111.  230  acres.  Established  1887. 

Hardy  apples  and  fruits,  best  adapted  to  the  middle  wes  t 

No  Agents  Employed. 

You  deal  direct  and  get  your  trees  at  first  hands,  fresh 
dug,  properly  label,  d and  carefully  packed.  What  we 
have  to  offer  is  our  own  growing  and  will  be  guaranteed 
true  to  label.  Seed  for  19th  annual  catalog  and  price  list, 
free.  Prices  less  than  half  you  pay  agents  or  irresponsi- 
ble tree  dealers.  Address  I.  Ingels,  La  Fayette,  111. 


STRAWBERRIES  IfX 

D A CDRP  D ID  ICC  the  most  hardy  varie- 
1N. /A.  O 1 L>  C*  lx  IN  1 L J ties  fur  general  plant- 
Rl  AflCRFRRTP^  in<?-  Tells  you  the  best 
^ L **  A.  I\  L)  U I\  I\  1 C J varieties  to  plant  for 
profit;  also  a list  of  those  not  hardy.  Our  Specialties  are 

The  Arnot,  Ahington,  Cardinal,  Victor  and 
Ideal  Strawberries. 

We  offer  a select  list  of  tlie  standard  varieties;  our  stock 
is  Al,  and  we  send  out  only  the  best.  Catalogue  FREE. 

G.  W.  GRAHAM,  AFTON,  NEW  YORE 


SURPLUS  BARGAINS  IN 
TREES  and  PLANTS 

As  long  as  this  surplus  lasts  we  will  make  you  special  low 
prices  on  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  and  Strawberry  Plants. 
We  also  have  a complete  line  of  other  Fruit  and  Orna- 
mental Trees, Vines  and  Plants  at  lowest  wholesale  prices. 
Give  us  a list  of  your  wants  and  we  will  quote  you  prices 
that  will  save  you  money.  Certificate  of  Nursery  Inspec- 
tion with  each  shipment.  We  pay  freight  on  $10  orders. 

We  want  more  salesmen,  write  for  terms. 

THE  BOEDER  NURSERIES,  Osceola,  Mo. 


Burbank  Plum 

Best  and  most  productive  plum  ever  introduced.  Great- 
est and  quickest  money-maker  for  the  orchanlist.  We 
grow  thousands  of  them.  Also  have  a complete  line  of 
£enaral  nursery  stock,  and  wholesale  direct  to  planters 
in  large  or  small  lots.  Catalogue  Free. 

JOHN  U.  WILSON,  Box  500,  Centerville,  la. 


■V*  * •»-».-*  ♦ •>*  a •>  -y-y-  ••  *.<•  x-:«  • v,.-  • ♦ . ■ ’A 


The  vi'or.d’s  Fair  Prize  Winning  Corn. 

Send  at  once  for  sample  and  catalog  telling  how  to  raise 
com  EVERY  YEAR.  A grand  lot  of  Hiawatha  and  Reid’s 
Yellow  Dent,  Boone  County  and  Farmers’  Interest  White 
— the  four  leading  kinds  grown  today. 


TOHM  H 7TMTP  hiawatha,  Kansas 

^ILI^LIN  UE  RAISES  CORN 


EVERGREENS 

Norway  Spruce,  Arbor  Vitae,  Balsam 
Fir,  Scotch  Pine,  Blue  Spruce.etc.  All 
kinds  very  cheap.  Special  bargains  in 
Seedlings  by  mail.  Price  li,st  free. 
Mention  HARVARD  NURSERY 
Fruit-Grower.  Harvard,  111. 


T 


REES 


OF  ALL  KINDS 
Save  agents  com- 
mission of  10  per 
cent  by  ordering 
direct  from  us  at 
wholesale  prices. 


Big  discounts  offered  you 

See  price  list,  send  for  it  now.  Certificate 
of  Genuineness  Furnished  that  our  stock  is  TRUE  TO 
NAME.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

WICHITA  NURSERY,  Box  D,  Wichita,  Kan. 


NEWKIRK  NURSERY 

Full  line  of  Nursery  stock.  Special  low  prices 
on  Soft  Maple,  3 yrs.,  12  to  16  feet.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  o 

ALBERT  MATHIS,  Prop.  Newkirk,  Okla. 


Garden. ra  and  nursery- 
men Steady  employment. 
IDAHO  STATIC  Nl’lt- 
8IU1Y,  Nampa,  Itlmko. 


Hawkeye  and  Wyant  In  hardiness,  how- 
ever. The  Lombard  Is  a large  purplish 
blue  plum  with  a blue  bloom. 

Ashes  Distend  of  Lime  In  Dnst  Sprayers. 

I would  like  to  know  if  ashes  will 
do  as  well  as  lime  as  a conveyor  in  the 
dust  spraying  process.  I find  that  it 
is  some  trouble  to  get  lime  dust  fine 
enough  to  use,  wtihout  one  has  a fine 
sieve  and  a mill  to  crush  the  small 
lumps. — H.  H.  C.,  Bernardi,  Okla. 

Answer  by  G.  C.  Johnson,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.:  The  value  of  either  ashes  or 

lime  as  a conveyor  in  the  dust  process 
of  spraying  depends  on  their  clinging 
qualities.  In  order  to  obtain  this  they 
must  be  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable 
powder,  free  from  grit.  A conveyor  that 
is  too  coarse  to  c.ing  to  the  tree  or 
fruit  has  no  value  for  spraying  pur- 
poses . If  the  ashes  are  In  the  form  of 
an  impalpable  powder,  so  that  they 
cling  well,  they  make  an  excellent  con- 
veyor when  an  insecticide  only,  is  de- 
sired. For  fungi  they  are  not  as  valu- 
able as  the  lime  conveyor. 

Size  of  Two-Year  Apple  Trees. 

What  does  a two-year-old  apple  tree 
look  like?  Is  it  straight?  How  large 
should  it  be?  Should  it  have  had  some 
training  in  the  nursery  row?  In  case 
a tree  is  to  be  six  feet  high,  where  does 
one  measure  from,  the  crown  as  the 
tree  stood  in  the  nursery  row.  or  from 
the  bottom  of  the  roots?  I see  some 
trees  advertised  to  be  five  to  seven 
feet,  but  when  they  are  set  they  don’t 
look  to  be  more  than  three  feet,  ana 
then  it  seems  that  they  might  have 
been  measured  from  the  tip  of  the 
roots  to  the  tip  of  the  longest  limbs. 
They  also  had  limbs  within  six  inches 
of  the  ground,  but  my  idea  is  that  they 
needed  some  pruning. — H.  J. 

Answer  by  New  Haven  Nurseries, 
New  Haven,  Mo.:  Two-year-old  apple 

trees  are  usually  made  into  grades.  % 
in.  up,  % to  %,  V2  to  % % to  %.  These 
will  usually  run  in  height  5 to  6 feet, 

4 to  6 feet.  3%  to  5 feet,  3 to  4 feet. 

However,  much  depends  on  the  variety. 
The  Arkansas  Black,  No.  1 grade.  2 yr., 
might  run  4 to  5 feet  in  height,  while 
Huntsman's  Favorite,  a more  slender 
growing  sort,  would  run  5 to  7 feet,  but 
nurserymen,  as  a rule,  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  ca.iper.  or  body  sizes  of  the 
tree,  than  to  the  height.  The  size  ot 
of  two-year-old  apple  trees  varies  as 
a : ove,  and  the  quality,  as  to  the 

straightness  of  the  body  and  to  the 

pruning  would  depend  on  the  care  given 
by  the  gorwer  of  the  tree.  The  height 
of  the  tree,  as  a rule,  is  considered  from 
the  crown  to  the  top  and  does  not  in- 
clude the  root.  Apple  trees  with  limbs 
six  inches  from  the  ground,  would  seem 
to  need  some  pruning. 

Operating  Poultry  Farm  on  tlie  Sliares. 

I am  thinking  of  going  into  poultry 
and  fruit-growing  on  shares,  or  on 
halves.  The  .other  party  wi.I  furnish 
the  land,  house  to  live  in.  fuel,  garden, 
cow  pasture,  etc.  We  don't  know  ex- 
actly how  to  manage  the  expense 
part  of  the  deal.  Each  of  us  is  will- 
ing to  do  what  is  right  and  fair,  if 
we  only  knew  what  is  the  fair  thing. 
Can  one  of  the  members  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family,  who  is  qualified  by  ex- 
perience or  observation,  please  tell  us 
what  is  the  practice  in  cases  of  this 
kind?  I am  expected  to  do  the  work, 
and  act  as  manager,  as  I have  had  some 
experience. — E.  E.,  Mitchell,  Ind. 

This  was  referred  to  M.  M.  Johnson, 
Clay  Center,  Neb.,  who  writes:  “The 

proposition  is  too  much  for  me.  If  I 
was  asked  to  give  some  good  fatherly 
advice  in  this  case,  I would  say,  do 
not  go  cahoots  at  a.l.  A fellow  might 
win  out  with  his  wife  on  such  a co- 
partnership. but  I do  not  believe  he 
would  win  out  with  anyone  else,  that 
is  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Tlie 
party  does  not  state  whether  ther-:  is 
bearing  fruit  on  the  place  or  noL  or 
whether  there  are  any  buildings  to 
start  with.  In  my  way  of  looking  at 
it,  a party  that  would  make  an  intel- 
ligent answer  to  Mr.  Mitchell's  ques- 
tion would  certainly  be  both  a fortune 
teller  and  a mind  reader.  I would  like 
to  help  you  out,  but  I will  be  hanged 
if  I know  how  to  begin.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  party  who  owns  the  land 
should  be  willing  to  pay  part  of  the 
salary  and  give  the  party  a per  cent  of 
the  profits  after  the  expenses  have 
been  deducted.  Even  then  I believe 
that  a man  would  fall  out  with  his 
own  grandmother  in  such  a mixed  up 
deal.” 


Plums  for  Illinois. 

Please  give  me  a list  of  the  best  na- 
tive plums  for  Central  Illinois;  want 
varieties  that  are  of  fair  size  and  pro- 
ductive. with  good  quality.  When  I 
was  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Horticultural  Society  I put 
a question  in  the  box,  asking  which 
was  the  better  stock  for  plum  trees, 
apricot  or  peach.  One  member  replied 
that  plum  stocks  were  best,  but  I don’t 
want  any  more  plum  stocks,  for  they 
sprout  too  badly.  Will  either  of  the 
other  stocks,  peach  or  apricot,  do,  and 
which  will  be  better? — D.  S.  K.,  Spring- 
field,  111. 

Answer  by  E.  A.  Riehl,  Alton,  111.: 
The  American  and  Japanese  varieties 
are  all  good  grown  on  peach  stocks. 
Of  the  Americans,  Wild  Goose  and 
Miner  are  about  the  best.  America,  a 
Japan-American  cross,  is  a fine  bearer, 
ripening  later.  Of  the  Japans  I have 
found  Ogon  and  Chabot  best.  Burbank 
rots  too  badly;  Abundance  overbears, 
which  makes  the  fruit  small  and  of 
poor  quality,  also  makes  it  subject  to 
rot.  Plums  are  not  apt  to  be  a profit- 
able crop  in  most  localities.  None  of 
the  European  have  been  of  any  value 
with  me. 

Presenting  Injury  by  Locusts. 

I have  an  orchard  of  2,000  apple 
trees,  three  years  old.  This  will  be  the 
year  for  the  return  of  the  locusts  In 
this  section,  and  I would  like  to  know 
if  locusts  will  injure  trees  if  they  are 
painted  with  some  offensive  mixture’ 
For  keeptna'  rabbits  n.nrt  mice  from 


gnawing  my  trees  I paint  them  with 
a mixture  of  two  pints  of  coal  tar, 
three  pints  of  linseed  oil  and  three 
pints  of  home-made  lye  soap,  making 
a gallon  together.  1 apply  this  with  a 
brush.  If  any  reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  has  a better  remedy,  please 
mention  it.  I have  wrapped  trees  with 
paper,  and  find  that  the  insects  use 
the  wrappers  to  hide  in,  and  many  are 
hatched  out  under  the  wrappers. — H. 
F.  L.,  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Stedman:  The 

seventeen  year  locusts,  if  occurring  in 
large  numbers  and  depositing  their 
eggs  in  young  orchards,  may  injure 
them  severely  and  in  some  extreme 
cases,  ruin  them  entirely.  By  spraying 
the  trees  with  whitewash  so  as  to 
cover  all  the  twigs  with  the  lime,  these 
insects  will  not  ordinari.y  alight  upon 
them  and  deposit  eggs.  So  far  as  your 
mixture  for  keeping  rabbits  away  from 
the  trees  is  concerned,  I have  never 
tried  it,  and  should  certainly  want  to 
give  it  a good  test  before  putting  it 
upon  many  of  the  trees  in  an  orchard. 
It  may  not  injure  the  trees,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  a very  suspicious-looking 
compound. 

Questions  Concerning  Stocks  for  Apple 
Trees. 

(1)  Do  you  consider  it  advantageous 
to  plant  varieties  of  apples  on  their 
own  roots — for  instance,  Spy  on  Spy 
roots,  McMahon  on  McMahon  roots,  etc. 
— for  locations  like  Southern  Maine  or 
Northern  Michigan? 

(2)  What  per  cent  of  the  apple  seed- 
ling roots  might  ordinarily  winter-kid 
in  the  climate  referred  to,  from  the 
time  of  planting  in  nursery  or  orchard 
to  the  time  when  their  grafted  tops  are 
in  heavy  bearing,  or  ought  to  be  in 
bea  ri  ng? 

(3)  Is  the  Virginia  crab  root  system, 
all  things  considered,  any  better  than 
a hardy  tree  on  its  own  roots,  consid- 
ering only  that  part  of  the  tree  below 
the  ground,  for  Northern  Michigan  or 
Northern  Iowa? 

(4)  Is  the  McMahon  hardier  than  Spy, 
and  is  it  as  resistant  against  aphis? 

(5)  Is  the  statement  correct  that  King 
David  is  hardier  than  Ben  Davis?  Is 
it  a larger  tree? 

(6)  Is  there  any  noticeable  difference 
in  the  coll  structure  of  the  wood  of 


tender  varieties  like  Baldwin  and  b 
sorts  like  McMahon? 

(7)  Are  there  any  well-known 
ties  of  apples  more  tender  than  Bald- 
win and  Gravensteln?  If  so,  what  art 
they? — I.  L.  W„  Gardiner,  Maine. 

Answer  by  G.  A.  Ivins,  Iowa  Falls, 
Iowa:  (1)  The  apple  as  a stock,  would 

imply  some  explanation,  for  a large 
country  extending  from  the  east  to  tlie 
west,  having  diversity  of  soil  and  clim- 
atic conditions,  in  states  like  southern 
Maine  and  northern  Michigan,  where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  snow  cover- 
ing the  ground  there  is  but  little  dan- 
ger of  root  damage.  But  in  extremely 
cold  winters  the  tender  varieties  might 
be  in  more  danger  of  damage  to  the 
tops.  In  the  northwest,  both  hardy 
top";  and  roots  are  required  to  endure 
our  winters.  When  trees  are  grown 
upon  tender  roots,  such  winters  vs 
1899,  when  there  wai  no  covering  of 
snow,  our  loss  in  root  killing  was  tre- 
mendous and  will  long  be  remembered. 
Those  conditions,  on  the  western  prai- 
ries, require  trees  of  exceptional  hard- 
iness in  root  and  top.  While  in  the 
eastern  states  the  conditions  are  differ- 
ent, and  varieties  can  be  grown  there 
which  can  not  be  grown  in  tlie  west. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  trees  upon  their  own  roots  are 
the  best.  But  let  no  one  be  deceived 
for  a moment  in  thinking  that  all  va- 
rieties will  emit  roots  from  the  scion, 
for  as  a rule  they  will  not.  The  Mc- 
Mahon White  is  a very  hardy  tree, 
having  stood  our  test  winter  without 
any  damage  to  root  or  stem,  and  no 
doubt  would  be  a good  stock  in  the 
eastern  states,  for  top  grafting  on,  but 
in  the  west  it  is  a persistent  blighter, 
and  we  do  not  use  it.  The  Northern 
Spy  is  too  tender  for  this  climate,  and 
cannot  be  successfully  grown  here. 

(2)  Apple  seeds  as  promiscuously 
taken  from  cider  mills  will  produce 
seedlings  that  vary  in  hardiness.  Seed- 
lings grown  from  northern  veeds  are 
the  hardiest,  and  with  such  roots  for 
the  eastern  states,  the  percent  of  root 
killing  would  lie  very  small. 

C3)  After  growing  the  Virginia  Crab 
for  many  years,  as  a stock  for  top 
grafting  upon.  I do  not  regard  it  as 
being  any  better  than  any  other  hardy 
variety  that  will  root  from  the  scion, 
and  in  fact,  the  Virginia  Crab,  in  some 
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Boils,  does  not  emit  roots  readily,  and 
I am  using  other  stock  I regard  as  be- 
ing better. 

(4)  The  McMahon  Is  much  hardier 
than  Northern  Spy.  The  pernicious 
aphis,  upon  my  grounds,  has  no  special 
choice  of  varieties,  but  lives  upon  all 
young  stock. 

(5)  The  King  David  variety  T am  not 
acquainted  with,  and  the  Ben  Davis  Is 
not  regarded  as  being  hardy  In  this  lat- 
itude. 

(6)  Such  tender  varieties  ns  the  Bald- 
win can  not  be  grown  this  far  north, 
and  I have  hut  little  knowledge  of  the 
cell  structure  of  this  variety.  In  com- 
parison with  the  McMahon,  still  It 
seems  reasonable  that  there  Is  a differ- 
ence In  the  cell  structure  of  these  two 
varieties. 

(7)  There  Is  no  doubt  but  what  there 
are  varieties  that  are  more  tender  than 
Baldwin  and  Ora venstein,  yet  I am  un- 
able to  name  them. 

Onions  All  Grown  to  Tops. 

I had  a piece  of  ground  manured  so 
heavily  with  horse  manure  last  year 
that  my  onions  all  went  to  tops.  By 
mistake,  this  same  tract  was  heavily 
manured  last  fall  again.  Now.  1 want 
to  know  if  it  Is  possible  to  grow  good 
onions  on  this  land,  as  this  Is  the  only 
onion  soil  I have? — A.  B..  Girard.  Ohio. 

Answer  bv  Dr.  Whitten:  The  writer 

has  grown  onions  commercially  and  has 
also  erown  onion  sets  commercially  for 
a number  of  years.  He  succeeded  best 
by  growing  them  in  the  richest  soil  he 
could  obtain  and  by  keeping  up  its  fer- 
tility hv  constant  applications  of  ma- 
nure. It  Is  doubtful  if  the  land  in  ques- 
tion can  be  too  heavilv  manured,  pro- 
vided the  manure  is  well  incorporated 
in  the  soil. 

Two  things  can  be  done  which  will 
oppose  the  formation  of  too  large  tops, 
or  scallions:  (1)  Be  sure  that  t la e seed 
which  Is  sown  is  good,  reliable  seed. 
Some  lots  of  seed  produce  only  scallions 
or  thick  stems.  (2)  Give  them  treat- 
ment which  opposes  the  formation  of 
thick  stems.  This  mav  be  brought 
about  either  bv  growing  the  onions  In 
the  hotbed  earlv  In  tbe  season  and  then 
transplanting  them  out  into  the  field 
or  by  rolling  a barrel  over  the  tops  to 
break  them  just  at  the  top  of  each  bulb 
at  the  time  the  onions  ought  to  begin 
ripening  toward  fall.  Some  seasons 
favor  the  development  of  large,  fine 
onions,  while  others,  in  the  same  soil, 
favor  their  “running  to  tops."  so  to 
speak.  The  writer  has  had  the  best 
success  and  the  most  profitable  results 
by  starting  his  onion  seed  in  February 
In  a mild  hot-bed.  then  when  the  young 
onions  reach,  say,  6 inches  in  height, 
transplanting  them  out  into  the  open 
fie.d  at  the  distance  where  the  onions 
should  stnad  throughout  their  growth. 
A much  smaller  percentage  of  them 
will  be  thick-stemmed,  they  will  aver- 
age much  better  size,  and  they  will 
make  much  finer  bulbs. 

Fertilizers  for  Young  Krnlt  Trees. 

What  Is  the  best  fertilizer  to  use 
around  young  fruit  trees?  When  is  the 
best  time  to  apply  it.  and  In  what  man- 
ner? Do  the  different  kinds  of  fruits, 
such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries, 
etc.,  need  the  same  care? — M.  C.  L., 
West  Fork.  Ark. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  Ordinarily 

the  best  fertilizer  around  young  fruit 
trees  is  barnyard  manure,  where  It  can 
be  obtained.  Wood-ashes  are  also  an 
excellent  fertilizer.  The  latter  contain 
large  quantities  of  DOtash.  which  is  the 
essential  plant  food  most  largely  used 
by  the  fruits.  Cow  peas  sown  in  mid- 
summer. after  the  orchard  has  been 
cultivated  a few  months,  and  turned 
under  the  following  spring,  are  a good 
fertilizer.  Generally  speaking,  barn- 
yard manure  nr  wood  ashes  may  he  ap- 
plied at  anv  time.  It  is  not  best  to 
apply  too  large  a quantity  of  raw  ma- 
nure. however  during  the  summer  when 
the  trees  are  growing.  If  an  artificial 
or  commercial  fertilizer  is  to  be  used, 
it  Is  desirable  to  apply  either  a fer- 
tilizer which  will  furnish  phosphorus 
(as  bonemeal  or  phosphate  rock)  or 
potash,  which  Is  supn.led  in  muriate  of 
potash  or  sulphate  of  potash.  A grower 
must  determine  by  experiments  in  his 
own  soil,  which  of  these  is  most  needed 
by  the  trees. 

Sorin  Bordennx.  ns  Compared  wltli  I.lme 
Dordennx. 

(1)  Ts  soda  ns  good  as  lime  in  mak- 
ing Bordeaux  mixture?  If  so.  what 
shape  does  it  come  In  when  used  for 
that  purpose,  and  what  is  the  formula? 
(2)  What  is  the  best  grass  to  use  in 
seeding  down  an  orchard,  to  be  used 
as  a poultry  run?  (3)  I should  be  glad 
to  know  the  experience  of  Fruit-Grower 
readers  with  power  and  compressed-air 
sprayers:  something  that  would  indi- 
cate the  relative  merits  of  the  machine, 
as  borne  out  by  actual  experiments. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  Soda  should 

not  he  used  In  place  of  lime  in  making 
Bordeaux  mixture.  The  best  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  made  by  using  4 pounds  of 
lime.  4 pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  and 
60  gallons  of  water.  Slake  the  lime 
and  add  half  the  water  to  it.  Dissolve 
the  copper  sulphate  by  suspending  it 
in  a sack  so  it  will  just  touch  the  water 
in  a tub.  Add  enough  water  to  bring 
this  up  to  26  gallons.  Pour  the  lime 
water  Into  the  copper  sulphate.  (2) 
Red  clover,  where  It  will  succeed  well, 
is  the  best  forage  plant  for  seeding 
down  an  orchard,  especially  when  the 
place  Is  to  be  used  as  a poultry  run. 
if  clover  will  not  grow  In  the  locality, 
almost  any  grass  may  be  used  pro- 
vided enough  of  It  is  allowed  to  lie  on 
the  ground  to  make  a good  mulch  un- 
der the  trees.  (3)  With  regard  to  the 
merits  of  power  and  compressed  air 
sprayers.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that 
this  should  be  a subject  more  generally 
aired  by  leading  fruit-growers  them- 
selves in  tbe  columns  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  The  . ruit-Grower  has  pub- 
lished excellent  material  along  this  line 
by  some  of  the  leading  orchardists. 
Just  what  style  or  type  of  pump  will 
prove  most  efficacious  and  economical 
at  the  same  time  in  the  commercial  or- 
chard can  hardly  be  worked  out  except 


in  the  commercial  orchard  itself.  This 
much  may  be  said,  that  hand  pumps 
are  cheaper  when  we  consider  the  first 
cost  and  fairly  efficient  work  can  be 
done  with  them.  The  larger  power 
sprayers,  capable  of  affording  very 
high  pressure,  cost  more  but  they  break 
the  spray  Into  a finer  mist  as  it  goes 
from  the  nozzle,  send  It  through  with 
force  enough  to  enable  It  to  penetrate 
all  parts  of  the  tree  much  better,  and 
are  consequently,  when  In  good  work- 
ing order,  capable  of  doing  somewhat 
more  efficient  work. 

Handling  nn  Orchard  on  nill  I, and. 

I am  trying  to  grow  an  orchard  on 
land  which  It  Is  not  practicable  to  give 
clean  cultivation,  for  several  reasons. 
The  land  Is  min,  for  one  thing,  and 
then  a great  deal  of  It  Is  so  steep  it 
is  not  advisable  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
I have  out  over  9,000  trees:  some  have 
been  out  four  years  next  May,  and  the 
land  has  been  set  in  clover  all  this 
time.  I hoe  the  trees  every  year  in  the 
late  spring  or  early  summer;  I dig  a 
space  about  four  feet  square  the  first 
year,  and  Increase  the  size  of  this  hoed 
space  every  year.  After  the  first  or 
second  venr  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent Injuring  the  feeding  roots  by 
digging  too  dean  near  the  body  of  the 
tree.  I use  barnyard  manure  as  a fer- 
tilizer. placing  It  a few  Inches  above 
the  tree  if  In  a steep  piace.  and  about 
the  bodv  of  the  tree  If  the  soil  there  Is 
level:  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  manure 
a few  inches  from  the  tree  all  around. 
I have  secured  a good  growth  on  my 
trees  so  far  and  I would  like  to  know 
If  this  treatment  will  hold  out,  without 
plowing  the  land.  This  is  a good  fruit 
section  as  most  all  varieties  do  well 
here,  but  it  is  rather  hard  to  grow  the 
trees,  especially  If  clean  cultivation  Is 
to  he  pursued. — P.  G.  L..  Coeburn,  Va. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  The  prac- 

tice described  above  Is  undoubtedly 
sound  for  the  conditions  under  which 
the  trees  are  growing.  It  is  no  doubt 
best  to  continue  it.  Some  hoeing  can 
he  safely  done  if  the  area  under  the 
trees  is  dug  up,  cultivated  and  hoed 
well  for  a time  in  spring  and  then, 
after  the  weather  gets  warm  and  the 
soil  well  aerated  toward  summer,  to 
place  a mulch  around  under  the 
branches  of  each  tree.  This  mulch  may 
he  barnvard  manure,  or  it  may  he  some 
of  the  clover  mowed  in  the  orchard.  It 
is  undoubtedly  best  to  spade  up  the  soil 
and  hoe  it  around  under  the  trees  eariy 
In  the  season,  but  a mulch  heavy 
enough  to  keep  down  the  weeds  under 
the  trees  later  In  the  season  is  all 
right. 

Fertilizing  n Strawberry  Bed. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  best 
method  of  fertilizing  my  strawberry 
bed.  which  was  set  last  spring?  How 
would  It  do  to  sow  fertilizer  broadcast 
and  then  cultivate  in  with  a small-tooth 
harrow,  and  then  cover  the  bed  with 
straw?  What  brand  of  fertilizer,  or 
what  formuia,  is  recommended? — J.  R., 
Hillsboro.  Ind. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  The  essen- 

tial fertilizers  needed  by  strawberries, 
the  same  as  for  other  cultivated  plants, 
which  are  likelv  to  exist  In  sufficient 
quantity  in  the  soil,  are  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus and  potash.  If  all  soils  were 
just  alike.  It  would  be  easy  to  tell 
which  of  these  would  be  likely  to  be 
lacking,  or  how  much  of  each  to  apply. 
Soils  differ  greatly,  however.  Some  of 
them,  for  Instance,  have  an  excess  of 
potash  and  lack  nitrogen.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  definitely  what  should  be 
applied  to  individual  soils  therefore, 
without  being  acquainted  with  the  soil. 

We  may  say.  however,  with  some  de- 
gree of  certainty  that  if  the  plants 
have  made  falrlv  good  growth,  the  soil 
undoubtedly  contains  sufficient  nitro- 
gen. The  strawberry  fruit  used  large 
quanties  of  potash  and  phosphorus.  It 
is  prohahle  that  one  or  the  other  or 
both  of  these  might  benefit  the  straw- 


berry bed.  Guessing  at  It,  from  the  re- 
gion from  which  the  Inquiry  comes,  the 
writer  would  suggest  that  phosphorus 
is  more  likely  to  be  the  fertilizer  need- 
ed than  any  other.  He  would  suggest 
then  that  raw  bonemeal  at  the  rate  of 
150  pounds  per  acre  be  applied,  as  this 
is  rich  Is  phosphorus.  The  best  way 
is  to  sow  it  broadcast  and  then  culti- 
vate It  In  with  a small  toothed  culti- 
vator, as  suggested  in  the  inquiry. 

Should  It  happen  that  no  effect  Is 
observed  In  Improvement  of  the  fruit 
by  the  addition  of  this  fertilizer,  at 
least  within  the  next  spring  after  the 
fertilizer  Is  applied,  the  grower  woula 
then  do  we.l  to  try  the  addition  of 
potash  by  adding,  say,  100  pounds  per 
acre  of  muriate  of  potash  or  a similar 
quantity  of  low  grade  of  sulphate  of 
potash. 

It  mav  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest 
here  that  In  buying  fertilizers  the  fruit 
grower  should  purchase  a given  defin- 
ite thing,  as  a rule,  rather  than  to  pur- 
chase a brand  of  mixed  fertilizers, 
which  he  does  not  know  the  Ingredients 
of.  It  is  better  to  purchase  something 
which  contains  a given  amount  of  ni- 
trogen or  of  phosphoric  acid  or  of  pot- 
ash and  find  out  by  trying  which  one 
or  two  of  these  things  are  needed,  than 
it  is  to  buy  any  brand  of  fertilizer  the 
Ingredients  of  which  are  not  known  to 
the  purchaser. 

Fertilizing  Strawberries. 

Will  you  please  advise  me  in  the  next 
number  of  your  paper  on  the  following 
matters?  A strawberry  bed  fruited  first 
time  last  year.  It  set  a fine  crop,  but 
they  didn't  come  out  well,  those  which 
matured  were  soft  and  they  ran  all 
sizes  and  qualities.  After  fruiting  bed 
was  cleaned  off  and  some  hen  manure 
put  in  between  rows  and  clean  cultiva- 
tion given  until  fall.  The  bed  is  now 
under  a good  mulch.  Land  was  not  in 
very  good  condition  when  It  was  set. 
too  weedy  and  we  shall  turn  under 
when  done  fruiting  this  year.  Should 
like  to  know  the  best  fertilizer  to  ap- 
ply to  get  results  on  this  year's  crop. 
Will  draw  mulch  aside,  apply  fertilizer, 
cultivate  in  and  replace  mulch.  The 
land  was  foul  when  first  plowed,  had 
been  in  potatoes  but  the  weeds  were  so 
thick  they  could  hardly  be  turned  under 
(we  didn't  own  it  then),  but  they  should 
have  decayed  in  the  ground  by  this 
time.  It  has  been  well  mulched  both 
winters:  all  fruit  buds  and  runners 
were  kept  off  first  year  and  the  plants 
looked  fine  when  they  were  covered, 
but  we  want  all  the  crop  possible  to 
help  square  up  on  last  year. — H.  C.  K., 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  It  is  a 

question  as  to  whether  any  fertilizer 
applied  to  the  strawberry  bed  from  now 
on  will  materially  influence  the  crop 
for  the  coming  spring.  The  character 
of  that  crop  is  largely  determined  by 
the  growth  which  the  plants  were  mak- 
ing during  the  last  summer  and  fall 
when  their  fruit  buds  were  forming 
down  in  the  depths  of  the  plants.  Since 
however,  the  plants  have  made  good 
growth  and  looked  well  when  they 
went  Into  winter  condition,  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  will  set  a fair  crop  of 
fruit,  even  without  any  more  fertiliz- 
ing. In  case  it  is  desirable  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  ground  for  any 
crops  which  will  follow  the  strawber- 
ries, the  fertilizers  would  not  be  lost, 
however,  if  they  were  applied  between 
the  rows  as  suggested,  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  worked  in  spring,  and  they 
might  show  some  slight  effect  upon  the 
spring  crop  of  fruit. 

Quickly  available  potash  is  most 
likely  to  be  the  fertilizer  most  needed. 
This  can  be  secured  by  applying  a light 
dressing  of  wood  ashes,  provided  these 
can  be  secured.  In  the  absence  of 
ashes,  a low  grade  of  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash. at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  per  acre, 
could  be  applied.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  get  either  the  ashes  or  the  sul- 


H.  KARR  & CO. 

Patent.es  and  Manufactures  of  the 

Blue  Bird  Sulky 


Attachment  for  Farm  Tools, 
will  work  to  any  make  of  Walking  Plows, 
steel  or  wood  beam,  right  or  left  hand,  and 
any  make  of  harrows,  steel  or  wood;  for 
plowing  one  wheel  raises  up  and  runs  on 
top  of  land.  The  other  wheel  runs  In  fur- 
row A square  turn  can  be  made  without 
operator  leaving  the  seat.  The  wheels  are 
22  Inches  high  with  3 inch  tires.  The  Beat 
post  being  back  of  the  axle,  puts  the  weight 
of  the  operator  all  on  the  sulky  and  none 
on  the  plow  or  harrow,  and  by  means  of  a 
hook  Joint  In  beam  of  sulky  the  sulky  has  a 
transverse  play  independent  from  the  regu- 
lar run  of  the  plow  or  harrow.  Any  plow 
or  harrow  will  run  steadier  and  do  better 
work  with  sulky,  without  any  more  draft 
on  team.  Our  sulky  has  a gas  pipe  frame, 
light  and  strong,  will  carry  a wonderful 
load  and  will  last  a life  time  with  proper 
care.  Our  price  on  sulky  complete  Is  $suu. 
If  harrow  connection  Is  not  wanted,  deduct 
$1.00  from  the  above  price.  Our  terms  are 
cash  with  order  or  If  one-third  Is  sent  with 
order,  we  will  ship  balance  c.  o.  d.  We  sell 
our  sulky  with  the  understanding  that  you 
use  the  sulky  10  days  and  If  you  are  not 
perfectly  satlsfi  d In  every  respect,  you  can 
return  the  sulky  and  we  will  refund  all 
money  paid.  We  want  agents  everywhere. 
Exclusive  rights  given  with  agency.  8end 
order  for  sample  sulky  and  get  exclusive 
agency. 

Harry  Karr  * Co.,  Ccllna,  Mercer  Co.,  O. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Aroma,  Warfield  and  Senator  Dunlap  are 
our  leaders.  20  other  varieties.  Cumber- 
land, Kansas  and  Cardinal  Raspberry  plants. 
Good  supply  of  currants,  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  Dahlias,  etc.  Don’t  fall  to  write  us 
ELMHURST  NURSERY, 

M.  E.  Chandler  Argentine,  Kan. 


Special  Prices 

We  will  make  a heavy  discount  from 
8prlng  prices  for  February  orders.  Send  us 
an  estimate  of  your  wants  and  we  will  make 
you  special  prices. 

Nurseries  at  Carrollton,  111.,  and  Jersey- 
ville,  111. 

JOHN  A.  CAXXEDY  N.  ft  O.  CO., 
Carrollton,  III. 


First  Prize  Medals  for 

Largest  Strawberries 

AND  GOOSEBERRIES 

at  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Catalogue. 
ARTHUR  T.  GOLDSBOROUGH, 
Wesley  Heights,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I Am  the  Paint  Man 


2 Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try— 6 Months  Time  to  Pay 


Before  my 
su  Louis,  iio.  plan  was  In- 
vented paint  was  sold  in  two  ways— 
either  ready-mixed  or  the  ingredients 
were  bought  and  mixed  by  the  painter. 

Ready-mixed  paint  settles  on  the 
shelves,  forming  a sediment  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  can. 

The  mineral  in  ready-mixed  paint, 
when  standing  in  oil,  eats  the  life  out  of 
the  oil.  The  oil  is  the  very  life  of  all 
paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be 
properly  made  on  account  of  lack  of  the 
heavy  mixing  machine. 

Mv  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  In 
the  world. 

It  Is  ready  to  nse.  but  not  ready- 
mixed. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each 
Order  is  received,  packed  ia  hermetically 
sealed  cans  with  the  very  day  it  is  made 
NOTE. — My  8 Tear  Guarantee 


IA  M the  stamped  on  each  can  by  my  factory  in- 
paint man.  spector. 

I have  a I ship  my  pigment — which  is  white 

new  way  of  lead,  zinc,  drier  and  coloring  matter 
manufacturing  freshly  ground,  after  order  is  received— 
and  selling  in  separate  cans,  and  in  another  can  I 
paints.  It’s  ship  my  Oilo,  which  is  pure  old  process 

u n i q u e—  it’s  linseed  oil,  the  kind  that  you  used  to  buy 

years  ago  before  the  paint  manufactur- 
ers, to  cheapen  the  cost  of  paint,  worked 
In  adulterations. 

I sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory 
to  user  at  my  very  low  factory  price;  yon 
pay  no  dealer  or  middleman  profits. 

I pay  the  freight  on  six  gallons  or 
over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I make  this 
wonderfully  fair  test  oiler: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of 
paint,  you  can  use  two  full  gallons— that 
will  cover  600  square  feet  of  wall— two 
coats. 

If.  after  you  have  used  that  much  of 
my  paint,  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it  in  every  detail,  you  can  return  the 
remainder  of  your  order  and  the  two  gal- 
lons will  not  cost  you  one  penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever 
made  such  a liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I manufacture  the  finest 
paint,  put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I can 
make  this  offer. 

backed  by  550,000  Bond.  


I go  even  further. 

I sell  all  of  my  paint  on  six  months* 
time,  if  desired. 

This  gives  yon  an  opportunity  to 
paint  your  buildings  when  they  need  it, 
and  pay  for  the  paint  at  your  convenience. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands  my  Eight 
Year,  officially  signed,  lron-clad_ 
Guarantee. 


1 

I 

I 


■GUARANTEE 


This  is  the  longest  and  most  lib- 
eral guarantee  ever  put  on  a paint. 

For  further  particulars  regarding 
my  plan  of  selling,  and  complete  col- 
or card  of  all  colors,  send  a postal  to 
O.  L.  Chase,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I will  send  my  paint  book— the 
most  complete  book  of  Its  kind  ever 
published— absolutely  free.  Also  my 
instruction  book  entitled  "This  Little 
Book  Tells  How  To  Paint”  and  copy 
of  my  8 year  guarantee. 

The  Paint 
Man 


701  XV.  Olive  St. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

all  oa»«yMod*r  engines  i revolution!  dag  gas  power.  Coats  Lass  to  Buy  aad  Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Noribradon.  Can  be  mounted  oo  any  wagon  i 
boanry  m fraction-  Mention  tfaie  paper.  UNS  Ml  01U060,  THE  TAJLPAK  & CMP  MongAa*  A l£tk  8U-.  CbJonc*-  THIS  IS  OUR 


UNTIL  YOU  INVCSTICATt 
M THE  MAS  TEH  WORKMAN.* 

a two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  te 
at  small  cost — portable,  stn» 
FIFTY-SECOND  year. 


yearly  Pare  89 

February.  1906 


THE  FRUTT-OROWER.  RT.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Page 

Thirty-seven 


WARNOCK’S 

Tree  Paint 

Is  endorsed  by  leading  Orchardlsts.  Nursery- 
men. Directors  of  United  States  Experiment 
Stations,  “United  States  Trade  Reports.'*  and 
thousands  of  practical  Fruit-Growers.  It 
Is  the  cheapest,  most  reliable  and  lasts 
longer  than  any  other  paint  or  device  now 
In  use  for  the  protection  of  Fruit  Trees  from 
Orchard  Pests.  It  protects  Winter  ana 
Summer.  Write  for  circulars.  Address 

R.  WARNOCK  & CO. 


F.  G.  SLEMMER,  Goldsboro.  Mel. 


Bee  Keepers! 

Catalogues  furnished 
; on  application. 

Walker-Brewster 

Grocer  Co. 
Wholesale  Fmlt  and  Produce 

■03-5  w t inut  m.  Kansas  city,  mo 


ROBINSON’S  FAMOUS  “CRIMSON 
BEAUTY”  RED  RASPBERRY. 

Largest,  hardiest  and  most  delicious  Rasp- 
berry grown.  Plants  75c  per  doz..  3 doz.  for 
12.00.  or  $5.00  per  100.  Also  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  and  Scotch  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  for  catalog:  mention  this  paper. 


phate  of  potash  too  much  In  contact 
with  the  plants  themselves,  as  It  may 
Injure  their  foliage. 

Brown  Rot  of  Pen  o lie*  anil  Plum*. 

A correspondent  sends  a specimen  of 
raspberry  plant,  and  asks  some  ques- 
tions concerning  rotting  of  peaches  and 
plums.  The  specimens  and  queries 
were  referred  to  Dr.  Whitten,  who  re- 
plies: 

The  raspberries  are  affected  with 
what  Is  known  as  crown-gall,  a dis- 
ease for  which  we  have  no  known  rem- 
edy. 

Strong  Bordeaux  mixture  Is  pretty 
sure  to  Injure  the  foliage  of  the  peach 
or  the  Japanese  plums  If  sprayed  on 
after  the  trees  have  come  Into  growth. 
For  the  brown-rot  of  the  peach  and 
plum  (which  Is  also  sometimes  called 
ripe-rot,  as  It  occurs  about  the  time 
that  fruit  Is  ripening).  It  Is  best  first 
to  clean  out  the  orchard  of  all  old.  dried 
up  fruits.  The  spores  of  the  fungus 
which  produce  the  rot  are  spread  from 
these  dried-up  fruits,  whether  they 
cling  on  the  tree  or  lie  on  the  ground 
under  the  tree.  All  those  on  the  tree 
should  be  picked  off.  those  under  the 
trees  should  he  either  raked  out  from 
between  the  rows  and  plowed  under  or 
cleaned  out  of  the  orchard  altogether. 
They  should  not  he  allowed  tu  lie  where 
the  spores  can  be  developed  from  them 
and  spread  to  the  orchard. 

Secondly — Spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  should  be  done  Just  before  the 
trees  begin  to  make  growth  in  spring 
and  It  should  be  thoroughly  done,  so 
that  every  part  of  the  tree  Is  covered 
with  the  mixture  and  so  the  soil  under 
the  trees  Is  well  sprayed  to  kill  any 
spores  that  may  have  been  left  there 
from  the  dried  fruit.  One  or  two  spray- 
ings may  be  given  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  after  the  growth  of  the  tree 
begins,  provided  the  mixture  Is  used 
very  weak,  say  2 pounds  of  copper  sul- 
phate and  4 pounds  of  lime  to  50  gal- 
lons of  water  . 

Third — If  the  fruit  is  thinned  the  last 
of  May,  the  rot  can  be  much  reduced. 
Peaches  should  be  thinned  until  they 
stand  6 Inches  apart  on  the  twigs  and 
plums  until  they  stand  3 Inches  apart 
on  the  twigs.  In  thinning,  any  diseased 
fruits  will  he  taken  out  and  gotten  out 
of  the  orchard  so  the  disease  cannot 
spread  farther.  The  fruit  rots  very 
badly  when  two  specimens  touch  each 
other  on  the  tree.  By  getting  rid  of 
all  the  weak  and  diseased  fruits  bv  tills 
early  thinning  and  by  means  of  the 
other  preventives  described,  the  rot  can 
usually  be  fairly  well  held  in  check. 

Danger  from  Keeping  Poultry  In  Spray- 
ed Orolinrdf 


819  S.  Cottage  St., 
Patented  Jan.  10,  1905. 


Independence,  Mo. 
Agents  Wanted. 


Canning'  easy 

B r THE 

Slemmer  Process 

If  you  want  to  en- 
gage In  the  canning 
business  and  make 
big  money  on  small 
outlay  of  capital,  send  for  my  free 
booklet  which  teaches  you  how. 


EVERGREEN  FRUIT  & POULTRY  FARM, 
Win,  U.  Robinson,  Prop., 

Route  No.  7 1-afayette,  Ind. 

Defender 
Sprayer 

All  brass,  easiest  work- 
ing, most  powerful,  auto- 
matic mixer,  expansion 
valves,  double  strainer. 
Catalogue  of  Pumps  and 
Treatise  on  Spraying  frs_e. 
_ Aoents  Wanted. 

J.  F.  Gaylord,  Box  77  Catakill,  N.  Y , 


IRFECTION — i 
SPRAY  PUMP 

All  brass.  Seamless  brass  tubing  without 
threads  on  either  end.  Easily  taken  apart  for 
cleaning.  No  chance  for  rust.  Simple,  sub- 
stantial and  the  most  efficient  all-round  spray 
pump  made.  Special  price  of  32.50  to 
introduce.  First  order  gets  agency.  Spray 
Hand  and  Wind  Mill  Pi  mpe  of  all  kinds  Write  for 

entail  Bafnes  Mfg  Co,,  Qept'  11,  Mansfield,  0. 


100,000  Dolls  Free 

To  advertise  Successful  Agriculture  we 
are  going  to  give  away  one  hundred 
thousand  of  these  pretty  little  dolls.  They 
are  jointed,  both  arms  and  legs,  hand- 
some curly  hair,  pretty  blue  eyes,  shoes, 
stockings. 

¥ou  will  be  proud  of  it.  and  we  will  al- 
so send  you  six  months  trial  subscription 
to  Successful  Agriculture,  the  prettiest 
publication  of  its  kind  In  the  U.  S.  It  has 
a department  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  Send  10c 
for  postage  and  expense.  Do 
it  today. 


EDITOR  SUCCESSFUL  AGRICULTURE,  COUPON 
Union  Block,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

I accept  your  offer  to  test  your  magazine  on  your 
three  months'  free  trial  offer. 

After  receiving  three  months’  sample  copies  I will 
do  one  of  two  things, -eltuer  send  you  60  cents  for  a 
full  two  year's  subscription,  or  write  you  to  stop 
the  mugazine.  when  you  are  to  cancel  this  subscrip- 
tion and  the  tnree  months’  sample  copies  to  be  free, 
as  a test. 


Name 

P.  O.  Address  ... 

State.. 


You  can  sell  your 
property  at  cost 

is _ c 

THE SHORTKTCUfj  Ol  1^ 


Payable  after 
property  is  sold. 
Full  plan  and  particulars 
FREE. 

NATIONAL  REAL  ESTATE 
EXCHANGE,  Inc., 

No.  905  Commonwealth 
Trust  Bldg., 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


white  von 
PLAN 
TO  OAY 

» see 


A 1 v\ u >■  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


I am  contemplating  changing  my 
chicken  pen  by  moving  the  fowls  Into 
the  orchard,  and  would  like  to  know 
If  there  Is  any  danger  to  the  chickens 
when  I spray  my  trees,  through  their 
eating  the  grass  under  the  trees. — J. 
B.  C.,  Arkansas  City,  Kan. 

We  think  there  will  be  no  danger 
whatever.  Several  years  ago  It  was 
claimed  that  an  Eastern  orchardlst  who 
pastured  stock  In  his  orchard  had  poi- 
soned some  of  the  animals  In  this  way, 
but  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith  of  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  we  think  It  was, 
effectively  exploded  the  Idea,  by  turn- 
ing his  horse  In  an  orchard  which  was 
set  In  grass,  and  kept  him  there  during 
the  spraying  season.  No  injurious  ef- 
fects resulted,  and  l(  Is  hardly  likely 
that  your  fowls  will  he  Injuriously  af- 
fected bv  eating  all  the  grass  they  can 
find  under  your  sprayed  trees. 

Shipping  Berries  In  Tight  Crates. 

I would  like  some  Information  In  re- 
gard to  shipping  extra  fancy  strawber- 
ries late  In  the  season — say,  the  last  of 
June  or  later.  The  Hallock  and  Leslie 
boxes  are  the  only  ones  1 have  ever 
used,  but  this  was  for  earlier  berries. 
The  late  R.  M.  Kellogg  and  others  have 
recommended  using  waxed  paper  as  a 
cover  for  crates,  to  exclude  air,  etc. 
Would  this  be  an  advantage  In  hot 
weather’  (2)\Vi!l  raspberry  and  black- 
berry roots  obstruct  drain  tile,  if  plant- 
ed directly  over  same?  If  so,  what 
would  be  a safe  distance,  in  black 
prairie  loam,  open  subsoil? — Subscriber, 
Creston,  Iowa. 

California  berry-growers  are  said  to 
be  arranging  to  ship  their  berries  In 
tight  crates,  claiming  the  fruit  will 
carry  much  belter.  As  we  understand 
It,  their  plan  is  to  thoroughly  cool  the 
fruit,  and  then  line  the  crates  with 
paper,  to  exclude  the  air.  If  this  plan 
enables  them  to  ship  their  berries  to 
Eastern  markets,  It  would  seem  that  to 
line  crates  with  waxed  paper  would 
help  your  berries  to  carry  better.  But 
if  the  fruit  is  warm  and  perhaps  damp 
when  put  In  the  crates,  would  not  the 
tight  packages  prevent  the  cooling  of 
the  fruit?  Who  lias  had  experience 
along  this  line?  And  who  has  planted 
berries  above  tile  drains,  as  suggested? 
It  would  seem  that  the  roots  would  not 
Interfere  with  the  drain  for  some  time, 
at  least — and  by  that  time  the  anthrac- 
nose  and  the  orange  rust  would  likely 
make  necessary  the  destruction  of  the 
plants.  But  who  has  tried  it? 

Please  tell  me  how  to  gorw  grapes 
from  cuttings. — Mrs.  L.  L.  N.,  Corning, 
Kan. 

The  cuttings  should  have  been  made 
before  hard  freezing  occurred,  but  as 
this  has  been  an  unusually  mild  win- 
ter, they  can  be  made  now.  In  making 
the  cuttings  it  Is  best  to  have  three 
joints,  cutting  off  just  below  the  first 
one  and  above  the  third  one.  The  cut- 
tings will  range  In  length  form  10  to 
18  Inches,  owing  to  the  character  of  the 
vine.  Pack  the  cuttings  in  bundles  of 
fifty  each  and  store  In  green  sawdust 
In  a cool  cellar  until  spring.  The  soil 
In  which  the  cuttings  are  to  be  planted 
should  be  moderately  rich  an.'  plowed 
very  deep,  preferably  the  fall  before 
they  are  planted.  The  cuttings  should 
be  planted  out  early  In  April,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  eoe  that  their  bud*  have 


not  begun  to  push  out  while  packed  in 
the  sawdust.  In  the  nursery  rows  the 
rows  should  be  four  feet  apart.  The 
cuttings  may  be  planted  by  making 
holes  four  Inches  apart,  like  p. anting 
apple  grafts,  or  a furrow  8 to  10  Inches 
deep  may  be  made.  In  either  case  the 
cuttings  should  not  stand  straight,  but 
should  lean  toward  the  south,  and  the 
soil  he  packed  very  firmly  around  the 
bottom  Joint;  only  the  top  bud  should 
be  left  above  the  ground  and  the  soil 
should  he  almost  up  to  It.  The  cuttings 
will  often  strike  root  from  hoth  joints 
under  ground,  thus  making  strong 
plants.  The  plants  should  be  we. I cul- 
tivated, to  make  vigorous  growth. — 
From  Brother  Jonathan  booklet  No.  1, 
"Propagating  Trees  and  Plants.” 

Tomato  Blight — Pump*  for  Irrigation 
PuriMmeN. 

We  are  bothered  a great  deal  with 
brown  rot  In  our  apples.  Is  there  a 
remedy  for  this  disease?  (2)  Is  there  a 
remedy  for  tomato  blight?  (3)  A lot  of 
fine  fruit  land  along  the  Columbia 
Blver  has  no  water.  Is  there  any  pump 
which  will  lift  tills  water,  say  ion  feet 
high,  and  If  so.  what  size  gasoline  en- 
gine will  he  required  to  run  a pump 
that  will  lift  one  thousand  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  to  this  height?  How 
long  will  such  a pump  last,  and  about 
what  should  such  an  outfit  cost? — G. 
T.  G..  Bonita.  Wash. 

(1)  The  rot  to  which  you  refer  Is 
doubtless  a fungous  disease,  and  the 
remedy  Is  to  spray  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture: and  of  coarse,  to  he  effective.  Ibis 
spraying  ought  to  lie  done  before  the 
disease  gets  a foothold.  Spraying.  In 
this  case,  is  a preventive.  (2)  The 
blight,  or  wilt  disease,  of  tomatoes.  Is 
found  In  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  In  Southern  Illinois,  where  toma- 
toes are  extensively  grown  for  market, 
growers  put  their  tomatoes  on  new 
ground,  to  avoid  the  disease.  (3)  Water 
can  be  pumped  to  irrigate  the  lands  re- 
ferred to.  hut  as  to  whether  it  Is  prac- 
ticable to  do  It  or  not.  Is  another  ques- 
tion. We  would  recommend  that  the 
subscriber  write  to  the  Washington  Ex- 
periment Station.  Pullman.  Wash.,  and 
get  data  on  this  suhieot.  If  any  is  to  he 
had.  It  is  a question  of  expense  In 
operating  the  pumping  plant.  Write  to 
F.  E.  Myers  & Bro..  Ashland.  Ohio,  who 
make  pumps  of  ail  kinds,  and  they  can 
advise  you  as  to  pumps. 


Antlirncnone  of  RaNphorrlcN — Questions 
Concerning  Cement. 

(1)  Please  describe  anthracnose  of 
raspberry  plants.  Does  it  affect  the 
fruit?  (2)  Can  you  give  me  the  pro- 
portions used  In  making  the  cement 
building  stone:  also,  how  .are  the  molds 
made,  and  are  they  patented?  ( 3 1 In 
building  a poultry  house  of  concrete, 
would  it  he  better  to  build  it  so. Id  or 
to  make  into  bricks  and  put  up  with 
mortar? — W.  E.  K.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Anthracnose  is  a disease  which  at- 
tacks the  canes  and  foliage  of  rasp- 
berry plants,  and  appears  In  the  form 
of  grayish  spots  on  the  canes;  later  llm 
hark  will  he  broken  by  knotty  growths. 
By  attacking  the  canes  in  (Ills  way. 
the  fruit  is  Indirectly  affected,  through 
the  food  supply  being  shut  off.  It  is 
a hard  disease  to  control,  and  the  most, 
practicab.e  plan  seems  to  lie  to  plant 
healthy  stock  on  land  not  Infected  with 
the  disease.  Also  see  report  of  Missouri 
Horticultural  Society  In  January  Frult- 
Grower.  (2)  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  235 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture covers  the  matter  of  making 
cement  and  concrete,  for  posts,  etc.  It 
is  free:  address  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Washington.  D.  C.  L'D  We  should 
think  a poultry  house  with  solid  walls, 
made  of  molded  concrete  or  put  to- 
gether with  mortar,  would  he  too  damp 
for  best  results.  A double  wall  would 
he  necessary.  It  seems  to  us.  We 
should  investigate  this  thoroughly  be- 
fore putting  up  such  a house.  Have 
anv  of  our  readers  any  experience  on 
this  line? 


Ftnra  In  Southern  MI*»onrl. 

(1)  Can  pears  be  grown  successfully 
for  commercial  purposes  in  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  Missouri,  in  the  White 
River  country,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
highest  and  dryest  hills  in  that  section? 
(2)  What  are  the  best  commercial  va- 
rieties that  can  be  planted,  to  have  ripe 
fruit  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest? 
03  Will  the  varieties  you  name  fer- 
tilize themselves,  or  each  other? — S.  M„ 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

We  did  not  know  that  pears  could  l>e 
profitably  grown  in  a commercial  way 
in  the  section  named,  hut  the  other  day 
we  had  a letter  from  Truman  S.  Rowell. 
Notch.  Stone  County.  Mo..  In  which  lie 
says  it  is  a fine  pear  section,  for  such 
varieties  as  Kelffer,  Duchess.  Garber. 
Rutter  and  Bartlett.  Mr.  Rowell  says 
the  first  four  grow  there  free  from 
blight,  and  while  the  Bartlett  Is  not 
entirely  free  from  the  disease,  the  trees 
do  well.  Other  varieties  might  do  well, 
he  says,  but  these  have  been  fully  test- 
ed. Stone  County  Is  in  the  section  re- 
ferred to,  and  Mr.  Poweli,  whose  ad- 
dress is  given,  will  likely  give  further 
information.  The  varieties  named  will 
fertilize  each  other  all  right,  if  planted 
together. 

^ * it 

A Reliable  Heart  Care. 

Alice  A.  Wetmore,  Box  67,  Norwich, 
Conn.,  says  If  any  sufferer  from  Heart 
Disease  will  write  her,  she  will,  with- 
out charge,  direct  them  to  the  perfect 
cure  she  used. 

^ ^ ^ 

California  strawberry  shippers  will 
experiment  with  an  airtight  crate  to 
use  in  shipping  their  berries  to  East- 
ern markets.  A plan  is  being  tried  of 
putting  the  berries  In  crates  which  are 
rendered  airtight  by  the  use  of  heavy 
paper. 


(Advertisement) 

The  Highest  Grade  Apple  Trees. 

From  U.  S.  Trade  Reports:  The 
United  States  Trade  Reports  has  re- 
ceived recently  several  inquiries  from 
interested  parties,  who  ask  this  paper 
to  recommend,  editorially,  some  lead- 
ing firm  of  nurserymen  from  whom 
could  be  procured  the  very  best  apple 
trees  that  are  known.  Realizing  the 
Importance  of  this  matter  to  our  In- 
quirers, as  also  the  confidence  which 
they  would  repost  in  our  recommenda- 
tion, we  instigated  a very  thorough 
investigation  of  all  the  largest  and 
best  known  nurserymen,  firms  and 
concerns  In  the  country.  We  desire 
to  say,  however.  In  this  connection, 
that  no  one  of  these  firms  or  concerns 
had  the  slightest  Intimation  of  our 
research,  therefore  the  following  re- 
port is  based  upon  only  the  most  care- 
fully ascertained  facts  and  gives  credit 
where  credit  was  found  to  belong. 
Personally,  \ye  have  no  interest  in 
making  this  recommendation,  beyond 
a desire  to  furnish  all  Interested  read- 
ers with  positive  Information  upon  a 
subject  that  is  very  important  to  the 
Interests  of  every  man  who  desires  to 
plant  an  apple  orchard  which  will 
yield  the  finest  fruit.  Space  limit  for- 
bids our  publishing  the  details  of  this 
investigation,  but  suffice  to  say.  It 
was  a very  exacting  one,  and  no  point 
of  essential  value  was  overlooked  by 
us  In  arriving  at  our  decision. 

This  report  is  of  special  interest  be- 
cause this  is  probably  the  first  time 
that  a trade  paper  has  ever  looked  up 
the  subject,  and  our  recommendation 
being  entirely  unprejudiced,  unpur- 
chased or  uninfluenced  in  any  man- 
ner, can  be  relied  upon. 

We  find,  as  the  result  of  our  in- 
vestigation, that  The  Missing  Link 
Apple  Company,  of  Clayton,  III.,  Is  the 
proper  concern  for  our  inquirers  to 
place  their  orders  with.  Of  all  the 
nursery  stock  of  apple  trees  that  are 
known,  we  must  admit  that  the  trees 
grown  by  The  Missing  Link  Apple 
Company  are  the  BEST.  This  stock 
of  trees,  we  might  say,  without  mis- 
using the  term,  is  a scientific  stock; 
or.  to  explain  better,  the  trees  are  the 
result  of  a series  of  growths  extend- 
ing back  over  a period  of  four  gener- 
ations since  the  original  growth  was 
planted.  Each  generation  of  the 
trees  has  been  a marked  improvement 
over  its  predecessor,  and  each  genera- 
tion has  been  treated  to  a culling  out 
process  which  removed  all  trees  of  an 
inferior  grade  or  which  betraved  any 
signs  of  being  sickly  or  diseased,  or 
which  did  not  bear  the  best  colored 
and  properly  shaped  fruit.  True,  this 
culling  out  ..rocess  required  time, 
labor  and  expense,  but  The  Missing 
Link  Apple  Company  people,  while 
thus  spending  forty  years  to  develop 
a stock  of  PERFECT  apple  trees, 
were  determined  to  make  their  Apple 
Trees  the  finest  In  the  world,  and  we 
have  to  admit  that  such  is  now  the 
case.  We  are  not  overestimating  the 
quality  of  these  trees  or  the  perfect 
fruit  that  they  bear  when  we  say  that 
no  other  stock  of  apple  trees  can 
equal  these  here  named. 

The  present  stock,  which  is  the 
final  result  of  four  generations  of  sci- 
entific breeding,  rearing  and  develop- 
ing, possesses  a uniformity  of  quality 
and  perfection  which  assures  the 
planter  of  three  very  important  facts, 
viz.:  1.  The  trees  will  bear  early  and 
heavily.  2.  The  fruit  will  be  uniform 
in  size,  of  the  richest  color  and  pos- 
sessing a most  delicious  flavor.  3.  The 
fruit  from  the  trees  grown  by  The 
Missing  Link  Apple  Company  will 
command  the  highest  prices,  and  the 
demand  will  exceed  the  supply,  unless 
the  planter  has  many  acres  on  which 
to  set  out  a very  large  number  of 
these  trees.  Even  then  he  would  find 
a market  always  ready  to  purchase  all 
the  fruit  he  could  furnish.  These  facts 
have  already  been  too  clearly  demon- 
strated by  those  who  have  planted 
The  Missing  Link  Company’s  trees  to 
admit  of  any  argument  against  them, 
but  now  that  the  stock  has  been 
brought  to  Its  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection, those  planters  who  secure 
these  trees  will  be  the  greatest  profit 
attainers. 

There  is  no  other  stock  of  apples 
In  the  market  today  that  has  been  so 
long  and  carefully  and  scientifically 
trained  or  "pedigreed”  as  has  The 
Missing  Link  Apple  Company's  trees, 
therefore  we  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitancy  In  advising  our  interested 
readers  to  address  The  Missing  Link 
Apple  Company  for  further  and  de- 
tailed information  regarding  this  un- 
equaled stock  of  trees  which,  so  we 
understand,  are  sold  at  most  reason- 
able prices. 
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What’s  tlie  Matter? 

The  final  figures  for  the  apple  crop 
of  1905  show  the  yield  to  be  much 
smaller  than  for  a number  of  years. 
The  crop  for  the  United  States  is  said 
to  be  about  23,500,000  barrels,  or  lit- 
tle more  than  half  the  crop  of  1904. 
This  is  also  about  half  the  yearly  yield 
for  the  past  three  years.  The  Orange 
Judd  Farmer  publishes  a statement 
showing  the  commercial  apples  pro- 
duced in  the  various  states  for  the 
years  1902  to  1905,  inclusive.  These 
figures  are  most  interesting,  and  fur- 
nish food  for  reflection  to  one  who 
will  study  them  carefully.  These  fig- 
ures show  that  during  the  four  years 
the  Middle  West  has  been  rather  hard 
hit,  so  far  as  the  apple  crop  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  showing  made  even 
here  is  surprising.  For  instance,  Iowa 
has  raised  more  apples  than  either 
Missouri  or  Illinois,  and  yet  Iowa  has 
not  given  as  much  attention  to  apple 
growing  as  have  the  farmers  in  the 
states  of  Missouri  and  Illinois. 

Missouri’s  showing  is  very  bad,  in- 
deed. The  crop  for  the  four  years  is 
given  at  2,860,000  barrels.  Now,  of 
course  it  is  well  known  that  unfavor- 
able weather  conditions  at  blossom- 
ing time  caused  much  of  this  short- 
age. But  may  it  not  be  that  Mis- 
souri growers  have  not  been  taking 
the  care  of  their  orchards  which  they 
should  take? 

How  about  this?  It  will  not  do  to- 
say  that  Missouri  has  20,000,000  apple 
trees — more  than  any  other  state  in 
the  Union.  Trees  without  apples  will 
not  count  for  much.  Many  of  these 
trees  are  young,  we  know,  but  many 
more  are  old  enough  to  bear.  Mis- 
souri ought  to  make  a better  showing 
than  this — and  she  must  make  a bet- 
ter showing,  if  the  state  is  to  figure 
in  the  apple-producing  states. 

And  what’s  the  matter  with  Illinois? 
dently  need  for  better  work  over 
She  produced  4,181,000  barrels  of  ap- 
ples, according  to  the  report  printed 
in  Orange  Judd  Farmer.  This  is  not 
as  many  apples  as  ought  to  be  pro- 
duced in  that  state,  and  there  is  evi- 
there. 

Let  us  look  at  the  figures  from  somt 
of  the  states.  We  will  not  consider 
New  York  and  the  other  states  which 
are  known  as  great  apple  countries,  in 
comparing  them  with  some  of  the 
states  of  the  Middle  West,  but  give  the 
figures  from  some  of  the  states  which 
have  not  been  considered  as  large  pro- 
ducers of  apples.  The  figures  given 
are  for  the  four  years  from  1902  to 
1905,  inclusive. 


Ohio  10,825,000  barrels 

Kentucky  9,300.000  barrels 

Tennessee  7.945,000  barrels 

Virginia  7, 800. 000  barrels 

West  Virginia  ....  6.200.000  barrels 

Iowa  4,471,000  barrels 

Illinois  4.181,000  barrels 

Indiana  3.620.000  barrels 

Arkansas  3.450,000  barrels 

Missouri  2, SCO, 000  barrels 


We  do  not  know  how  nearly  correct 
are  these  figures,  and  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  they  refer  only  to  mar- 
ketable apples. 

Now,  what's  the  matter?  Shall  we 
attribute  the  results  altogether  to  the 
weather?  Some  of  the  orchards  which 
produce  good  crops  were  subject  to 
these  same  conditions.  Have  the  or- 
chards been  prepared  to  resist  to  some 
extent  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions? Have  we  done  our  best  to  help 
the  trees  mature  their  fruit? 

Apple  scab  has  been  very  bad  in 
Missouri  and  Illinois  during  the  past 
few  years.  This  disease,  as  is  well 
known,  attacks  the  foliage  as  well  as 
the  fruit,  so  that  diseased  foliage  this 
year  will  interfere  with  the  forma- 
tion of  fruit  buds  for  next  year’s 
crop. 

And  yet  how  many  growers  have 
sprayed  their  trees  through  the  sea- 
son, to  keep  the  foliage  healthy?  Did 
you  do  it?  And  yet  you  know  that 
healthy  foliage  this  year  is  necessary 
for  making  next  year's  crop.  Have 
you  helped  your  trees  to  maintain 
healthy  foliage?  Did  not  everyone, 
almost  without  exception,  cease  spray- 
ing when  the  late  frosts  caused  the 
apples  to  drop,  forgetting  that  healthy 
foliage  should  be  secured  throughout 
the  season? 

The  Fruit-Grower  would  like  to  hear 
from  growers  who  persistently  spray- 
ed their  trees  for  apple  scab  during 
the  summer  of  1904,  simply  for  the 
effect  upon  the  foliage.  What  were 
the  results  upon  this  year’s  crop?  Let 
us  have  the  report  of  your  experiev.ee. 

The  Fruit-Grower  believes  that  Mis- 
souri and  Illinois  can  grow  as  good 
apples  as  can  be  produced  anywhere. 
This  has  been  done,  and  will  be  done 


again.  Do  not  think  that  this  article 
means  that  we  have  lost  faith  In  these 
states.  Far  from  it.  We  simply  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these 
states  are  allowing  themselves  to  be 
outstripped  by  other  localities,  which 
are  perhaps  less  favorably  located. 

What  is  the  remedy?  Everyone 
should  be  interested  in  finding  a way 
out  of  the  situation.  Get  the  help  of 
the  most  successful  men;  attend  the 
horticultural  meetings  and  learn  all 
you  can  about  apple  culture  and  how 
to  fight  the  enemies  of  this  fruit;  and 
when  you  have  learned  the  nature  of 
apple  scab,  and  when  you  are  posted 
on  the  life  history  of  codling  moth, 
canker  worms  and  other  Insects,  then 
do  your  best  to  protect  your  trees 
against  them. 

Let  us  not  devote  so  much  time  to 
telling  of  the  great  number  of  apple 
trees  planted  in  the  respective  states, 
or  boasting  of  our  large  orchards,  but 
let  us  make  every  effort  to  improve 
our  methods  of  orcharding. 

The  columns  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
are  open  to  give  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  succeeded,  as  well  as 
to  tell  of  the  failure  of  others.  The 
winter  months  should  be  utilized  in 
tr'  ing  to  lay  out  a plan  of  campaign 
for  next  summer  which  shall  put  the 
orchards  of  the  Middle  West  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger. 

■Sj-fc 

About  Winter-Killing. 

At  the  February  and  inarch  meet- 
ings of  our  horticultural  society  we  ex- 
pect to  hear  that  budded  peaches  are 
more  or  less  winter-killed,  but  natur- 
al fruit  is  all  right.  We  hear  this  re- 
port nearly  every  year.  Then  follows 
a discussion  as  to  the  cause  of  winter- 
killing.  The  writer  has  held  for  years 
that  winter-killing  is  mainlv  caused 
by  winter  drying;  that  more  moisture 
is  dried  out  of  the  tree  or  plant  than 
is  supplied  by  the  roots.  When  this 
is  the  case  it  is  only  a question  of  time 
until  the  tree  or  plant  is  dried  to 
death. 

It  is  well  known  that  evaporation  is 
going  on  all  through  the  winter,  even 
in  the  coldest  weather.  When  green 
brush  is  cut  off  and  piled  up  early  in 
the  winter  it  is  dry  by  spring.  Wood 
seasons  all  winter.  Corn  in  the  crib 
dries  all  winter.  Clothes  hung  out  in 
zero  weather  “freeze  dry.”  All  trees 
and  plants  would  dry  to  death  in  the 
winter  were  it  not  that  the  roots  are 
taking  up  moisture  all  the  time. 
Whenever  the  supply  of  moisture  is 
cut  off  by  any  means  the  tree  begins 
to  dry.  With  a peach  tree  the  fruit 
buds  are  more  easily  killed  than  are 
the  wood  buds,  as  thev  perish  first. 
The  life  of  the  tree  or  plant  is  of  more 
account  than  the  fruit  buds,  and  na- 
ture provides  that  it  shall  be  the  last 
to  perish. 

Now.  how  does  this  explain  the  fact 
that  peach  trees  that  have  never  been 
transplanted  or  budded  are  usually 
able  to  carry  their  fruit  buds  safelv 
through  the  winter,  while  budded 
trees  are  often  damaged?  When  a 
peach  tree  grows  in  the  natural  way  it 
sends  down  a strong  tap-root  to  a 
great  depth.  The  tap-root  of  a one- 
vear-ohl  peach  tree  extends  farther 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  than 
the  branches  do  above.  This  enables 
it  to  take  up  moisture  from  below  the 
frozen  ground.  Budding  the  tree  has 
nothing  to  do  with  its  hardiness:  but 
it  is  very  different  with  the  trans- 
planting. The  tap-root  is  cut  off  per- 
haps eight  inches  below  the  surface, 
and  is  rarely  reproduced.  The  lateral 
roots  extend  In  all  directions,  but 
never  to  any  great  depth.  A few  days 
of  very  cold  weather,  when  the  ground 
is  bare,  will  freeze  it  to  a greater 
depth  than  the  roots  extend.  In  this 
case  the  supply  of  moisture  is  cut  off, 
while  the  branches  are  drying  up. 
Fir.- 1.  the  fruit  buds  will  be  killed,  and 
if  tbe  process  is  continued  long 
enough  the  tree  will  perish. 

There  are  three  ways  to  prevent  the 
ground  from  freezing  as  deep  as  the 
roots  extend,  or  deener.  1 — Mulch 

the  surface  heavily  with  straw,  coarse 
manure,  sawdust,  or  any  kind  of  litter. 
It  should  reach  as  far  from  the  body 
of  the  tree  as  the  limbs  spread.  2 — 
Have  a cover  crop  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  orchard.  It  may  be  grass, 
oats,  buckwheat,  soy  beans,  cow  peas 
or  anything  that  will  mulch  the 
ground.  Grass  is  probably  the  best  of 
all.  At  our  experiment  station  it  was 
found  that  on  bare  ground  the  frost 
penetrated  eighteen  inches,  and  in  the 
sod  near  by  only  eight  inches.  Grass 
is  the  natural  covering  of  the  ground 
in  this  climate,  and  if  it  is  kept  cut 
trees  and  bushes  do  well  in  it.  3 — If 
the  tree  is  transplanted  according  to 
the  Stringfellow  method  it  will  make 


Lime  for  Dust 


Sprayin 

One  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  use  of  dust-spraying  machines 
has  been  the  impossibility  of  securing  a good,  active  lime  in  the  form 
of  a very  fine  powder. 

THE  ASH  GROVE  WHITE  LIME  ASS’N 

GENERAL  OFFICES 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

Has  put  in  a large  plant,  for  the  manufacture  of  Hydrated  Lime,  to 
supply  this  demand  among  fruit-growers.  This  lime  is  in  the  form  of 
an  impalpable  powder,  as  fine  as  the  finest  flour;  contains  no  grit,  and 
yet  has  all  the  active  properties  of  the  lump  lime. 

Hydrated  Lime  can  be  used  in  any  dust-spraying  machine,  and 
will  leave  no  sediment. 

Hydrated  Lime  is  intended  for  use  not  only  in  dust-sprayers,  but 
can  be  used  in  liquid  spraying  as  well. 

Ours  is  not  a new  concern;  we  have  been  manufacturing  the  best 
of  lime  for  twenty  years,  and  are  now  adding  a hydrating  plant  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand  for  Hydrated  Lime. 

This  plant  Ivill  be  ready  for 
operation  March  1,  1906 

If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  our  brand  of  Hydrated  Lime, 
write  us  direct. 

ASH  GROVE  WHITE  LIME 
ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


TO  FRUIT  GROWERS 


You  really  do  need  a 

Dusting  Machine 

Don’t  buy  a cheap  outfit. 

Get  the  Best 

Ifhe  Whirlwind  Duster 

— With  Latest  Improvements. — 

— Excels  all  other  makes. — 

Write  us  for  full  details. 

You  make  NO  mistake  when 

you  get  our 

MACHINE 

SECURITY  BUSINESS  COMPANY 

Territory  Agents, 

Corby  Building,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

Say — We  want  a few  Selling  Agents. 


$80  TO  $175  PER  MONTH 

For  Firemen  and  Brakemen,  Experience  unnecessary.  Instructions  by 
mail  to  your  home.  High  wages  guaranteed;  rapid  promotion. 

We  assist  you  in  securing  a posit!  n as  soon  as  competent.  Send  to  day. 
Full  particulars  at  once.  Inclose  stamp. 

NATIONAL  RAILWAY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Inc., 

Room  520  Boston  Block, - Minneapolis,  Minn.,U.S.  A./ 


new  tap-roots — not  one,  but  three  or 
four — that  will  penetrate  the  soil  for 
several  feet,  as  a seedling  does.  The 
peach  trees  that  come  through  a hard 
winter  uninjured  are  usually  those 
whose  roots  were  protected  in  some 
way. — M.  Crawford  in  Ohio  Farmer. 


^ ^ 


Fruit  Not  Injured  Yet. 


Although  definite  reports  have  not 
been  obtained  from  all  parte  of  the 
state,  information  received  by  the 
Missouri  Agricultural  College  indi- 
cates that  the  sudden  drop  in  the  tem. 


perature  last  week  did  not  injure  the 
fruit  crop.  J.  C.  Whitten,  horticul- 
turist of  Missouri  University,  says  that 
he  has  examined  a number  of  trees  on 
the  experiment  grounds  in  Columbia 
and  finds  the  buds  uninjured.  The 
recent  warm  weather,  he  thinks,  has 
swollen  the  buds  so  that  they  will  net 
be  able  to  withstand  as  much  cold  in 
the  future  as  they  would  had  the  tem- 
perature been  uniformly  lower. 

¥ 

If  your  subscription  to  Tb«  Frult-Growor 
ha*  expired,  ransw  It  today 
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-IF  YOU  WANT  CASH-i 

FOR  YOUR  FARM,  RANCH,  HOME  OR  BUSINESS 

We  can  get  it,  no  matter  what  your  property  is 
Worth  or  where  located. 

In  Order  to  Meet  the  Heavy  Demand 
(Jpon  Us  by  People  Who  Want  to 
Buy,  We  Want  More  Property 
Listed  With  Us  Right  Now* 

If  you  want  your  property  sold  quickly,  send  us 
description  and  price  today;  then  we  will  immediate- 
ly write,  telling  you  how  and  why  we  can  quickly 
sell  your  property,  together  with  our  terms. 

IF  YOU  WENT  TO  BUY 

a business  or  property  of  any  kind,  tell  us  what 
you  want  and  where  you  want  it.  We  can  fill 

your  requirements,  do  it  promptly,  and  save  you  time  and  money. 

No  muucnu  o on  520  bank  commerce  bldg. 

. D.  JUHNoUN  QL  uUi  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


FRUIT  FARMS  AND  FRUIT  LAND  FOR  SALE 

This  department  Is  for  the  benefit  of  Fruit-Grower  readers  who  wish  to  buy,  sell 
or  lease  farm  lands.  All  advertisements  of  this  nature  will  be  Inserted  for  a charge  of 
2 cents  per  word,  each  Initial  and  number  to  counts  as  a word.  No  display  type  will 
be  used  In  ads  which  are  accepted  at  this  reduced  rate,  and  all  charges  must  be  paid 
In  advance.  The  rate  of  2 cents  per  word  Is  for  each  insertion.  Count  the  words 
when  sending  your  advertisement,  and  the  cost  can  be  easily  ascertained. 

THE  FRUTT-OROWER  CO..  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  320  acres,  one  and  a 
half  miles  from  Winchester.  Kan.;  either 
quarter  section  will  be  sold  separate  if  desir- 
ed. On  the  southwest  quarter  is  a house  of 
3 rooms,  a cottage;  a barn  24x40,  corn  crib 
10x40,  driveway  between,  all  under  shingle 
roof;  hog  pens,  smoke  house,  five-ton  scale, 
two  wells,  cistern,  corn  crib;  500  Missouri 
Pippin,  250  Gano  apple  trees,  set  out  nine 
years  ago;  550  Jonathan,  set  out  two  years 
ago;  12  acres  in  strawberries,  blackberries, 
red  and  black  raspberries:  800  peach  trees, 
set  out  last  spring:  two  packing  sheds.  On 
the  southeast  quarter  are  6,000  Ben  Davis, 
1,800  Gano  apple  trees,  set  out  ten  years 
ago;  500  Gano,  set  out  two  years  ago.  Liv- 
ing water  the  year  round  on  every  40  acres 
if  wanted.  Timber  on  the  two  quarters. 
For  particulars  write  Wm.  Booth,  Winches- 
ter. Jefferson  County, 


FOR  SALE — 40-acre  fruit  farm.  2 miles 
from  Olney,  111.;  25  acres  in  good  bearing 
apple  trees,  besides  other  fruit;  near  school 
and  church;  good  6-”oom  house  and  cellar; 
new  barn  and  outbuildings,  all  in  first-class 
condition;  plenty  of  good  water.  Price, 
32,650.  W.  A.  WHEELER,  Lock  Box  289, 
Redlands,  Calif. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  In  real  estate 
In  Grand  Valley,  the  famous  peach,  apple 
and  pear  growing  section  of  Western  Colo- 
rado. Orchards  here  8 years  old  net  the 
growers  from  3500  to  3100  per  acre.  The 
climate  is  the  best  in  the  world  and  is  a 
specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles  and 
asthma.  Write  us  for  information.  The 
Home  Land  & Investment  Co.,  357  Main  St., 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


Big  Bargain  " Fruit  Farm 

Farm  Lands  a Specialty.  Write  for  Prices. 

For  description  and  pries,  address 
Forrester- Duncan  Land  Co.,  Waldron.  Ark. 


A FARM  OF  YOUR  OWN 
In  the  Pan-Handle  of  Texas  or  In  "Sunny 
Southern  Kansas’.’  Good  level  land,  black 
soil;  wheat  30  bu. ; oats  60  bu. ; barley  60 
bu. ; corn  40  bu. ; all  for  35.00  to  38.00  per 
acre.  Good  water,  healthy  climate.  Low 
rates  to  Homeseekers. 

T.  CAR  KARINE  & CO., 

301  Century  Bldg.  Kansus  City,  Mo. 

Opposite  Postoffice 


A GEORGIA  FRUIT  FARM 

of  60  acres,  on  main  line  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Ry.,  two  miles  from  town  of  6,000  people. 
Fifty-five  acres  In  cultivation:  2,000  Elberta 
peach  trees  in  thriving  condition.  Small 
house,  ’-arn,  stables,  etc.  Price,  32,000.00. 
For  further  Information  and  list  of  other 
properties  available  and  specially  adapted  to 
fruit-growing,  address  J.  W.  WHITE,  G.  I. 
A.  Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry,  Portsmouth,  Va. ; 
or  H.  B.  BIGHAM,  A.  O.  I.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FUR  SALE — The  famous  Bon  Ayr  Fruit 
& Truck  Farm  of  55  acres  at  Mt.  Selman, 
Texas,  on  Cotton  Belt  R.  R.  The  products 
of  this  farm  are  noted  in  all  the  markets 
as  being  the  best.  In  the  heart  of  the  great 
fruit  belt  of  East  Texas  and  near  the  12,000 
acre  Morrill  orchard.  This  land  nets  an- 
nually from  3100  to  3200  per  acre.  A snap 
at  $76  per  acre.  Terms  easy.  If  you  want 
a good  farm  write  to  the  Bon  Ayr  Nurseries, 
Mt.  Selman,  Texas,  for  particulars.  Our 
nurseries  take  up  all  of  our  time,  the  cause 
tor  selling  this  desirable  place. 


Bargains  on  small  fruit  farms.  Send  for 
my  catalogue. 

O.  G.  ALBERT,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


FOR  RENT — 15-acre  orchard.  30  acres 
farm  land,  with  good  house.  Idaho  State 
Nursery,  Nampa.  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE— 140  acres,  all  fenced,  100  In 
cultivation;  40  acres  pasture,  fenced  with 
woven  wire  48  Inches  high;  4 acres  bearing 
orchard;  abundance  of  good  water:  6-room 
house,  cave  and  outbuildings;  3 miles  west 
of  Kremlin  In  Garfield  Co.,  Okla.  Price, 
34,600;  33.000  cash;  balance  6 percent  in- 
terest. E.  J.  Wlnship,  Kremlin,  Okla.,  Box 
68.  R F D.  No.  2. 


VIRGINIA  HOMES 

You  learn  all  about  Virginia  lands, 
soil,  water,  climate,  resources,  pro- 
ducts, fruits,  berries,  mode  of  culti- 
vation, prices,  etc.,  by  reading  the 
VIRGINIA  FARMER.  Send  10c  for 
3 months  subscription  to 
Box  A 82  FARMER  CO.,  Emporia,  Va, 


FOR  SALE — I have  several  hundred  acres 
of  desirable  alfalia,  grain  and  orchard  land 
that  I am  placing  on  the  market  in  10-acre 
tracts  for  fruit  and  garden  homes.  -Since 
Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railroad  is  completed 
and  Southern  Pacific  Is  surveying  a line  to 
great  coal  fields  here  which  will  make  home 
markets  at  coal  camps  for  our  products. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  fruit  districts  in 
Southwest  with  unlimited  cheap  water  for 
irrigation  and  fine  climate,  there  is  no  bet- 
ter place  to  invest.  For  particulars  address 
Larkin  Beck,  Farmington,  New  Mexico. 


FARM  BARGAIN 

387  acres  close  to  Ottawa,  Kas. ; highly 
improved  and  cultivated;  two  sets  improve- 
ments; largest  red  barn  In  the  county; 
plenty  of  water;  fenced  and  cross-fenced. 
Quick  sale  price.  $53  acre.  Terms  Write 
for  particulars.  J.  B.  LEGO,  404  E.  Missouri 
Bldg.,  Kansus  City,  Mo. 


IDAHO 

APPLES 

The  greatest  apple  country  of 
the  whole  world  is  now  in 
Southern  Idaho.  Send  10 
cents  for  splendid  annual, 
showing  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities for  wealth  in  raising 
fruit  in  this  state. 

Capital  News,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Opportunities 

On  the  line  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  Railway  in  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Illinois  and  Minnesota  for  Business 
Men,  Professional  Men  and  Manufac- 
turers. Openings  for  nearly  all  lines 
in  live  towns  on  a progressive  railway, 
affording  a “square  deal”  for  all. 
Maps,  Maple  Leaflets,  Town  Talk  and 
full  information  given  on  request  to 
Industrial  Department,  C.  G.  W.  Rail- 
way, St.  Paul,  Minn.,  or  E.  B.  Magill, 
Mgr.  Townsite  Department,  Omaha, 
Neb. 


Don’t  Freeze  Up — Go 
Southwest  Where 
It’s  Warmer 

ONF  WAY  TICKETS  at  half 
fare  plus  $2. 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  at  less 
than  one  way  fare. 

January  2 and  16 
February  6 and  20 

To  points  in  Southeast  Missouri,  Ark- 
ansas, Louisiana,  Texas.  This  country 
is  now  the  center  of  attraction  for  home- 
seekers  in  quest  of  cheaper  laud  and  a 
milder  climate. 

You  can  work  outdoors  the  year  round, 
your  stock  will  range  ten  months,  your 
living  will  cost  less  and  the  increase  in 
value  of  your  land  will  make  you  inde- 
pendent in  a few  years. 

Go  on  one  of  the  above  dates  and  pick 
a location.  Write  for  map  and  descrip- 
tive literature  and  let  us  quote  you  rates 
to  any  given  point. 

E.  W.  LaBEAUME,  G.  P.  & T.  A. 
Cotton  Belt  Route.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Riches  in  Fruit 

The  Western  Slope  gf  Colorado 

i ' . — &... 

Ofjers  Qreater  Adbantages 
to  the  Truit  Grolver  Than  Any 
Other  Section. 

For  fruit  growing  and  general  farming  no  section  of  the  country 
surpasses  "The  Western  Slope”  of  Colorado.  The  fame  of  apples,  peache*. 
pears  and  other  fruits  grown  In  this  favored  section  is  becoming  world 
wide.  Land  that  a few  years  ago  was  purchased  around  330  to  $40  per 
acre  Is  now  worth  from  $750  to  $1,000  per  acre,  and  rapidly  Increasing 
in  value. 

We  are  Irrigating  an  immense  tract  of  land  In  the  best  part  of  The 
Western  Slope.  The  Shenandoah  Valley  Is  situated  In  Montrose  and  San 
Miguel  Counties,  Colorado,  seventy  miles  south  of  Grand  Junction  and 
thirty  miles  southwest  of  Montrose.  Tributary  to  our  plant  are  over  200.- 
000  acres  of  the  finest  land  in  the  world:  no  better  land  for  fruit  anywhere. 
Just  north  of  us  is  the  largest  orchard  In  the  state,  owned  by  an  Indi- 
vidual, for  which  $500  per  acre  was  refused  recently.  (See  The  Fruit- 
Grower  for  September.) 

50,700  Boxes  of  Apples 

Shipped  from  Montrose  during  the  season  of  1905.  Prices  the  highest 
known  in  the  history  of  the  Industry. 

PERFFCT  CLIMATE-CERTAIN  CROPS 

We  are  ready  to  supply  lands  and  water  rights  in  The  Shenandoah 
Valley.  Each  purchaser  becomes  an  owner  in  the  irrigation  system. 

Write  for  our  new  booklet,  “Irrigation,  Tho  Road  to  Wealth.” 
Free  upon  request. 

TTIe  Shenandoah  Irrigation  & Land  (o. 

140  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


IRRIGON  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  She  has  emerged 
from  the  era  of  Promise  and  Faith  to  the  days  of  Fulfillment 
and  Realization.  When  the  first  irrigated  tracts  were  sold 
here,  in  October,  1903,  the  promoters  claimed  an  abundance 
of  water,  a climate  incomparable,  soil  of  the  quickest,  trans- 
portation facilities  which  showed  for  themselves,  and  mar- 
kets unequaled.  The  buyers  took  those  promises  and  state- 
ments on  faith,  but  now  all  know  them  to  be  true. 
IRRIGON  has  not  thus  far  produced  enough  to  flood  the 
markets.  How  could  she  do  that  practically  her  first  year, 
or  at  best,  her  second?  But  she  produced  enough  last  sea- 
son to  prove  that  she  can  get  early  potatoes  on  the  market 
two  weeks  ahead  of  any  place  in  the  Northwest.  She  can 
have  her  cherries  marketed  ahead  of  all  other  points,  and 


IRRIGON 

OREGON 


last  summer  her  experimental  patches  of  strawberries  were 
10  days  earlier  than  those  of  any  other  point  north  of  Cali- 
fornia. And  watermelons ! The  carload  shipped  to  Spokane 
in  summer  of  1905  were  the  finest  sold  in  that  market  this 
season,  and  “Irrigon  watermelons  10  days  ahead  and  50  per 
cent  better  than  all  others,”  will  be  our  slogan  for  1906. 

If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  Irrigon,  the  home- 
seeker’s  paradise,  and  learn  the  low  prices  of  her  land,  call 
on  or  address 

The  Oregon  Land  Water  Co. 

IRRIGON,  OREGON 


Monthly  Page 

Forty 
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What  the  Catalogues 
Ofjer  for  1906 


One  feature  of  the  1906  catalogues 
of  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  is  that 
most  of  them  are  late.  Scarcely  a 
catalogue  was  sent  out  this  season  as 
early  as  has  been  the  custom  in  for- 
mer years.  One  cause  was  the  print- 
ers’ strike  all  over  the  country,  which 
delayed  many  of  the  publishing  houses 
in  turning  out  work.  But,  at  any 
rate,  the  catalogues  are  late,  and 
therefore  they  should  be  studied 
early,  else  spring  will  be  upon  us  be- 
fore we  are  aware  of  it. 

Very  few  new  fruits  are  offered 
this  year.  It  has  been  noted  that  the 
introduction  of  novelties  becomes  less 
frequent  each  season,  due,  perhaps, 
to  the  fact  that  horticulturists  gener- 
ally recognize  the  fact  that  a new  va- 
riety should  have  certain  qualities 
which  commend  it  over  other  sorts 
which  are  already  in  cultivation. 

The  following  paragraphs  will  tell 
of  catalogues  received  by  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  Any  reader  of  this  paper  can 
secure  a copy  of  any  catalogue  by 
writing  the  respective  firms,  asking 
for  same,  stating  that  you  saw 
this  notice  in  The  Fruit-Grower: 

O.  A.  E.  Baldwin,  Bridgman,  Mich. 
— Mr.  Baldwin  handles  small  fruits  of 
all  kinds,  and  also  lists  seed  potatoes. 


two  varieties  named  won  these  pre- 
miums in  two  different  years,  and 
plants  are  offered  this  season.  Ches- 
apeake is  as  late  as  Gandy  and  more 
productive  on  lighter  soils;  a fine 
shipping  berry,  of  very  fine  quality. 
Virginia  is  almost  as  early  as  Ex- 
celsior; very  productive,  large  for  an 
early  berry  and  a good  shipper.  Other 
small  fruits  as  well  as  seeds  are  list- 
ed in  this  catalogue. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. — Mr. 
Farmer’s  catalogue  is  his  twenty- 
second  anniversary.  It  lists  a full 
line  of  strawberries,  including  the 
Pan-American,  which  is  claimed  to 
be  especially  good  for  producing  fruit 
in  autumn.  A feature  of  the  book  is 
the  illustrations  showing  photographs 
of  six  or  eight  varieties  of  berries  in 
a group,  thus  enabling  one  to  see 
their  comparative  sizes.  The  cata- 
logue also  lists  grapes  and  other  small 
fruits,  hardy  roses,  shrubs,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  several  breeds  of  poultry. 

Stark  Bros.  Nursery  & Orchards 
Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo. — This  firm  sends 
out  an  Orchard  Bulletin,  together 
with  other  folders  and  circulars,  rath- 
er than  a regular  catalogue.  In  the 
Orchard  Bulletin  special  attention  is 
called  to  Black  Ben  and  Delicious  ap- 
ples. This  latter  variety  has  made  a 
wonderful  record  for  itself.  Originat- 
ed in  Iowa,  is  hardy  and  good 
grower,  and  the  fruit  is  of  exception- 
ally fine  quality.  The  biennial  re- 
port of  the  commissioner  of  horticul- 


THE  DELICIOUS  APPLE 


This  season  he  offers  a now  straw- 
berry, Pride  of  Michigan,  for  which  he 
claims  great  things.  This  berry  has 
a perfect  blossom;  season  about  with 
Dunlap;  color  dark  red  all  through; 
size  about  same  as  Haverland,  and  the 
berry  is  shaped  much  like  this  well- 
known  variety;  berry  very  firm,  and 
a good  shipper;  plant  very  vigorous 
and  healthy.  A full  line  of  varieties 
is  listed. 

C.  E.  Whitten  Bridgman,  Mich. — 
This  catalogue  lists  a full  line  of  vari- 
eties of  small  fruits  and  grape  vines. 
Mr.  Whitten  usually  makes  a specialty 
of  seed  potatoes  also,  but  announces 
this  year  that  owing  to  the  unfavor- 
able season  he  is  able  to  furnish  or-'y 
Rural  New  Yorker  potatoes. 

J.  G.  Harrison  & Sons,  Berlin,  Md. — 
This  firm  carries  a full  line  of  nur- 
sery stock,  making  a specialty  of  trees 
and  plants  for  large  planters.  This 
season  the  firm  has  an  exceptionally 
fine  stock  of  apple  trees  and  straw- 
berry plants,  with  full  list  of  varieties. 
For  several  years  this  nursery  has 
been  offering  the  Ray  peach,  and  the 
splendid  indorsements  this  variety  has 
received  have  made  a wide  demand 
for  it.  The  catalogue  is  a good  one — 
as  is  the  firm  sending  it  out. 

D.  McNallie  Co.,  Sarcoxie,  Mo. — This 
firm  has  out  a very  neat  catalogue, 
devoted  entirely  to  strawberry  plants. 
Located  in  one  of  the  greatest  straw- 
bery  sections  of  the  country,  this  firm 
is  in  splendid  position  to  study  varie- 
ties, and  its  catalogue  is  always  inter- 
esting and  of  value. 

W.  F.  Allen,  Salisbury,  Md. — For 
many  years  Mr.  Allen  has  been  known 
as  a specialist  in  strawberries.  Now 
he  has  branched  out  and  has  added  a 
line  of  seeds,  which  are  included  in 
hi-s  catalogue.  But  it  is  as  a straw- 
berry catalogue  that  the  book  he  is 
sending  out  is  to  be  commended.  This 
year  he  lists  two  new  sorts.  Chesa- 
peake and  Virginia.  A few  years  ago 
Mr.  Allen  offered  a cash  prize  of  $100 
for  the  best  strawberry  of  which 
twelve  plants  were  sent  him.  The 


ture  of  California  describes  Delicious 
as  follows:  “This  noble  apple  orig- 

inated near  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  which 
would  indicate  something  of  its  hardi- 
ness to  withstand  a rough  climate. 
The  tree  is  a strong,  healthy,  upright 
grower,  the  bloom  hardy  and  not  eas- 
ily killed  by  frost,  and  bears  every 
year;  the  fruit  is  all  grown  on  spurs 
near  the  larger  limbs,  large,  conical 
and  prominently  ribbed  near  the  eye; 
color  red,  or  a blending  of  light  and 
darker  red  on  a yellow  ground;  flavor 
somewhat  similar  to  White  Winter 
Pearmain,  but  more  refined  and  pleas- 
ing, and  its  fine  texture  makes  it  an 
apple  that  any  one  can  eat  with  com- 
fort and  pleasure.  It  is  rightly  named 
Delicious.”  The  original  tree  of  the 
Delicious  is  a chance  seedling  which 
came  up  on  the  farm  of  the  late  Jesse 
Hiatt,  near  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  about 
25  years  ago.  It  is  thought  to  be  a 
seedling  of  the  Yellow  Bellflower,  as 
the  original  tree  came  up  under  a 
Bellflower  tree.  The  Delicious  tree 
has  heavy,  dark-green  foliage,  strong, 
finely  molded,  and  h'mbs  adapted  to 
bearing  heavy  weights  of  fruit;  tree 
is  an  upright  grower,  with  smooth, 
dark  bark;  has  never  shown  any  signs 
of  tenderness,  though  standing  in 
black  prairie  soil,  without  any  protec- 
tion whatever;  tree  is  thought  to  be 
undoubtedly  hardy  in  any  locality 
where  Duchess,  Wealthy  and  trees  of 
that  class  are  hardy;  in  fact,  it  seems 
even  better  adapted  to  the  severe  con- 
ditions of  the  prairies.  The  original 
tree  is  still  alive,  and  the  originator 
stated,  before  his  deatV,  a few  years 
ago,  that  the  tree  commenced  bearing 
when  six  years  of  age  and  had  never 
missed  a crop.  Few  apples  brought 
out  in  recent  years  have  been  as  well 
received  as  the  Delicious,  all  reports 
concerning  it  having  been  that  it  is 
worthy  of  testing  over  a wide  area. 

Allen  L.  Wood,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
Catalogue  of  full  line  of  small  fruits 
and  grape  vines,  together  with  some 
of  the  better-known  shrubs  and  roses. 
Mr.  Wood  offers  the  Alice  grape,  a 


Good  Galvanizing 


is  what  gives  wire  fence  long  life.  Some  manufacturers 
say  their  fence  is  made  ol  extra  heavy  wire,  and  thereiure  resists  the  action 
of  rust  longer.  What  a confession!  If  the  wire  were  properly  galvanized 
there  would  be  no  rust  for  many  years.  When  rust  once  begins,  it  w ill 
destroy  even  a heavy  wire  in  a ft  w seasons.  The  practical  way,  therefore, 
is  to  use  wire  of  a size  sufficient  to  gi\c  ample  strength  to  the  fence  and 
to  protect  the  wire  from  rust  by  good  galvanizing.  We  ha'  e special 
arrangements  with  a large  manulacturer  of  galvanized  wire  to  have  our 
representative  always  on  the  ground  at  the  w ire  mill  to  see  to  the  proper 
galvanizing  of  our  wire  and  to -reject  all  wire  not  properly  galvanized. 
“Steel  for  strength,  and  galvanizing  for  protection,”  is  our  motto. 

Construction.  Advance  Fence  has  the  continuous  stay.  Ourstay 
is  not  cut  at  the  top  or  bottom,  or  anywhere  else,  but  runs  continuously 
up  and  down  across  the  fence  and  without  an  end  for  many  rods.  Thus, 
we  preserve  and  utilize  all  the  strength  of  the  wire  used,  about  half  of 
which  is  wasted  in  fences  with  cut  stays.  Our  fence  has  the  most  perfect 
provision  fur  expansion  and  contraction,  caused  by  changes  in  temper- 
ature. It  can  be  stretched  over  uneven  ground  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
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Buy  Fence  Direct  from  the  factory.  It  is  cheaper,  and  so  much 
more  convenient.  We  offer  a line  to  select  from  several  times  as  large 
as  that  carried  by  the  best  dealers  — 26  styles  and  heights  of  fence  and 
24  styles  and  sizes  of  gates,  besides  stretchers,  etc.  This  enables  you 
to  get  a fence  exactly  suited  to  your  requirements,  which  alone  may  effect 
quite  a saving  for  you. 

Thirty  Days  Free  Trial.  Place  your  order  with  us  for  what 
fence  you  need  and  try  it.  If  you  do  not  like  it,  and  it  is  not  just  as  rep- 
resented in  every  particular,  you  can  return  it  to  us  at  our  expense,  and  we 
will  return  your  money.  That’s  what  w e call  a fair  proposition.  We 
could  not  make  it,  if  we  were  not  sure  Advance  Fence  would  please  you. 

We  Prepay  Freight  to  any  steam  railroad  station  in  the  United 
States,  on  40  rods  or  more.  Thus  you  know  beforehand  just  what  your 
order  will  cost  you  delivered  at  your  door.  We  guarantee  the  safe  de- 
livery of  your  shipment  by  the  railroad  company. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Fence  Book  and  Wholesale  Delivered  Prices. 

Advance  Fence  Co.,  8769  Old  St.,  Peoria,  111. 


American  Fence  Talks 

By  the  Makers 

The  structure  of  the  American  Fence  is  per- 
fect. It  is  built  of  big,  solid  lateral  wires,  with 
the  upright  or  stay  wires  hinged.  This  is  the 
most  perfect  structure  for  a square  mesh  fence, 
and  is  covered  by  patents  which  cannot  be 
assailed. 

There  are  many  fences  on  the  market.  Some  tell  of  their 
wonderfully  hard  wire;  others  speak  of  new  form  of  construc- 
tion that  makes  all  other  forms  look  ancient  and  worthless. 
But  through  all  this  it  remains  a fact  that  more  miles  of 
American  Fence  are  in  use  than  all  others  combined,  and 
will  continue. 

We  sell  through  dealers  all  over  the  country.  Only  in  this  way  are 
the  buyers’  interests  looked  after.  The  dealer  becomes  your  business 

friend,  and  when  you  buy  our 
fence  of  him  he  will  see  that  you 
_ are  treated  right. 

, American  Fence  is  for  sale 
with  the  dealer  in  your  town. 

You  can  examine  the  differ- 
- ent  styles  and  make  a 
selection  to  suit  your  re- 
quirements. Or,  write 
- us  direct  and  we  will 
send  a catalog  and 
tell  you  where  you 
can  get  the  fence. 

THE  AMERICAN  STEEL  & WIRE  CO. 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 
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You  can  examine  Brown  Fence 
ami  know  just  what  it  is  before 
ordering  or  paying  one  cent. 

We  mail  you  a sample  showing 
size  and  quality  of  wire.  When 
you  get  the  sample,  test  it  with  a 
cold  chisel  and  see  how  hard, 
tough  and  springy  if  is.  File  off 
the  galvanizing  and  see  how 
thick  that  is.  All  wires — both  strand  and  stay  wires— 
are  N’o.Dguaye,  and  made  of  the  best  grade  of  steel. 
Weighs  to  tnnre  to  the  rod  than  most  fences,  and 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  AND 


will  last  double  the  time.  A 
more  rigid,  firm,  stanch,  stock- 
resisting,  time  defying  fence  w as 
never  stapled  to  posts.  Price 
Kic  to  8i»c  per  rod,  nnd  we 
pay  the  freight  on  40  rod* 
or  more.  \N  rite  for  catalogue 
showing  110  styles  of  fences. 
We  also  sell  direct  to  farmers  at 
lowest  wholesale  prices — Coiled  Sprine,  Barb  and  soft 
Galvanized  Wire,  Gates  and  Poultry'  Netting. 

Save  money'  by  ordering  direct  from  us.  Address 

WIRE  CO..  Cleveland,  Ohio.. 


16  to  35  cts. 

Per  Rod  Delivered 


Eyesight  Restored 

illations  of  th,  eyelids  cured.  and  all  other 
diseases  of  the  eye.  with  a quick  and  mild 
remedy,  at  your  home.  Write  ua  today  for 
free  lnformatlom.  Prof.  Q.  T.  Heuol  A Boa, 
Muskogee,  L T.  Box  tit. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs-  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  SpeeUI  Prlees  to  Cemo- 
terlot  and  ChurehM.  Address 
COILED  SPRING  FIX  Cl  SO* 
Box  4(1,  Wlneheotazt  U4 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Pago 
Forty-one 


The  Right  Place  to 

BuyTrees 

Is  where  you  can  get  the  best  trees  at  right 
prices.  This  you  can  do  by  buying  them  from 
us.  Our  trees  are  propagated  direct  from  choice 
bearing,  reselected  trees;  they  will  produce  fruit 
of  highest  color,  richest  flavor,  most  uniform 
size,  and  the  trees  are  hardy,  early  and  prolific 
bearers.  We  guarantee  our  trees  and  prices  to 
please.  If  you  want  an  apple  Mia t will  keep 
until  the  new  crop  comes  in,  plant  the  Missing  Link  Apple 

Missing  Link  Apple  (ompany 

Nurserymen,  CLAYTON,  ILL. 


[“Money  in-] 
Strawberries 


IF  YOU  BUY 
OUR  PLANTS 

Long  list  of  varieties.  We  have  Millions 
of  them. 

Lowest  Prices  nice  rooted  and  thrifty. 
Our  Free  Catalogue  tells  all  about  it. 
Write  today.  Address 

W.  S.  PERDUE  & SONS 
Box  101  Parsonsburg,  Maryland 


To  Strawberry 
Grolvers 

I have  a large  stock  of  plants  which  1 am 
selling  at  wholesale  to  large  growers.  If 
you  are  in  need  of  any  plants  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  my  prices  before  placing  your 


Jas.  A.  Bauer,  Judsonia,  Ark. 


Varieties  Strawberry  Plants 

The  BEST  plants  for  the  LEAST  money;  1,000 
customers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  say 
so.  Send  for  1906  catalogue  and  be  convinced. 

H\K7  \ PORTE  ::  INDIANA 

♦ W . nenry  .00  Miles  East  of  Chicago 


A beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton 

Red  Raspberry 

and  our  strawberry  catalog  of  valu- 
able information  about  varieties 
with  instructions  for  beginners. 
Free  to  all. 

THE  FLANSBURCH  & POTTER  CO.( 
Leslie,  Michigan. 


Headquarters  for  the 

Senator  Dunlap 

STRAWBERRY 

It  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  best 
all-round  Strawberry  on  the  market.  Buy 
your  plants  from  the  origina-:or.  Descriptive 
booklet  will  be  ready  about  Feb.  1.  Send 
for  it  to  J.  R.  REASONER,  Urbana,  XU. 


Strawberry  Plants  & Million 

hundred  or  dozen.  We  would  like  to  fill  your  orders,  be 
they  large  or  small.  Will  promise  to  fill  them  promptly 
and  give  you  first  class  plants,  true  to  name.  We  have  a 
large  stock  and  they  are  fine.  Also  a fine  stock  of 

CUMBERLAND  RASPBERRY  TIPS 

All  grown  from  new  ground  planted  last  spring,  Prices 
as  low  as  good  plants  can  be  bought.  Send  for  free  cat- 
alogue that  gives  instructions  how  to  grow  small  fruits. 

R.  D.  McGEEHON  Atlantic,  Iowa. 


Choice  Strawberry  Plants 

at  actual  coat  of  production.  Must  sell  them 
by  May  16,  or  lose  them.  X6  new  and  stand- 
ard varieties;  new  beds.  Don't  buy  until 
you  get  our  prices.  Also  hav.  a complete 
line  of  general  nursery  stock  to  wholesale 
direct  to  planters.  Catalogue  fres. 

John  X,.  WIIhod,  Box  500,  Centerville,  In, 


M S'  V made  by  getting  our  prices 

1TXVSUM  1 x on  S B.,  D.  B..  B.  B.,  Rsd 
and  Black  R.  B.  plants.  Many  varieties — 
true  to  name — Free  from  disease.  Low  In 
price,  but  High  In  quality.  Apple,  Peach, 
Pie  Plaat,  etc.,  etc. 

nuoMix  HiiunT,  nuoiux,  mo. 


variety  which  he  claims  ripens  with 
Concord,  and  will  keep  all  winter; 
said  to  be  very  productive  of  high- 
quality  fruit. 

E.  Maudlin,  Bridgman,  Mich. — This 
catalogue  includes  berries  of  all  kinds, 
making  a specialty  of  strawberry 
plants  of  the  standard  sorts. 

German  Nurseries,  Beatrice,  Neb. — 
This  is  a general  nursery  catalogue, 
with  full  line  of  fruit  trees  and  plants, 
ornamentals,  etc.  In  addition  Mr. 
Sonderegger,  the  proprietor,  has  ar- 
ranged to  supply  a full  line  of  vege- 
table and  flower  seeds. 

Fairbury  Nurseries,  Fairbury,  Neb. 
— This  firm  has  a very  neat  catalogue, 
listing  a full  line  of  nursery  stock. 
Mr.  C.  M.  Hurlburt,  manager  of  this 
firm,  has  for  years  made  a specialty 
of  forest  tree  seedlings,  such  as  catal- 
pa,  locust,  etc.,  and  these  seedlings 
are  listed  in  quantities.  Besides  being 
a nurseryman,  Mr.  Hurlburt  is  also  a 
poultry  fancier,  and  has  the  Ringlet 
strain  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Bargain  collections  of  trees,  for  test- 
ing and  for  small  places,  make  this 
catalogue  unusually  interesting  to 
those  wishing  to  test  many  varieties. 

New  Haven  Nurseries,  New  Haven, 
Mo. — This  firm  is  well  known  to  most 
readers  of  the  Fruit-Grower,  for  it  has 
advertised  in  our  columns  for  many 
years.  It  is  one  of  the  solid  nurseries 
of  the  country,  with  little  attention 
paid  to  novelties  of  any  kind.  Instead, 
a complete  line  of  standard  sorts  of 
all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  plants,  or- 
namentals, etc.,  is  carried,  all  of  which 
is  listed  in  the  firm’s  catalogue.  At 
present  this  firm  is  offering  a splen- 
did stock  of  commercial  varieties  of 
all  kinds  of  fruits.  No  agents  are 
employed,  sales  being  made  through 
the  catalogue  direct  to  planters. 

F.  W.  Dixon,  Holton,  Kan. — Mr. 
Dixon  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
growers  of  strawberry  plants  in  the 
West,  and  advertises  a large  stock  for 
the  coming  season,  including  ail  the 
old  varieties,  together  with  many  of 
the  newer  ones.  Raspberry  and 
blackberry  plants  are  carried,  together 
with  asparagus  roots,  etc.  The  cata- 
logue is  a good  one,  illustrated  with 
scenes  in  the  fields,  etc. 

Maple  Valley  Nursery,  Aurelia,  la. 
— This  is  an  exceptionally  neat  little 
catalogue,  listing  a full  line  of  nur- 
sery stock.  Particular  attention  is 
paid  to  strawberry  plants,  Americana 
plums,  and  hardy  shrubs  and  trees 
which  are  particularly  adapted  to  the 
locality  in  which  most  of  the  stock  is 
to  be  planted.  Mr.  J.  F.  Sellers,  pro- 
prietor of  this  nursery,  makes  a spe- 
cialty of  long-scion  apple  trees, 
which,  throwing  out  roots  from  the 
scion,  are  very  hardy  and  long-lived. 

Newkirk  Nursery,  Newkirk,  Okla. — 
This  nursery  is  located  in  the  growing 
country  of  the  Southwest,  and  the 
catalogue  and  line  of  stock  listed  has 
been  prepared  with  a view  to  the  con- 
ditions which  exist  there.  A full  line 
of  nursery  stock  is  carried,  including 
some  of  the  special  sorts  which  suc- 
ceed in  that  country. 
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Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

The  seedsmen’s  catalogue  for  1906 
do  not  contain  as  many  pink  pages 
as  formerly,  showing  that  in  this  line, 
too,  novelties  are  less  popular  than 
they  were  formerly.  All  of  which  is 
a good  sign.  Most  of  the  catalogues 
this  season  list  the  Baby  Rambler 
rose,  which  is  certainly  a novelty  of 
merit.  This  is  a dwarf  rose,  of  the 
Crimson  Rambler  type  of  blossom,  ex- 
cept that  the  Baby  Rambler  is  in 
bloom  almost  continuously.  At  nurs- 
erymen’s and  florists’  meetings,  where 
this  rose  has  been  shown,  it  has  been 
well  received. 

Texas  Seed  & Floral  Co.,  Dalis,  Tex. 
— This  firm  has  a most  excellent  seed 
catalogue,  paying  particular  attention 
to  those  things  which  are  recommend- 
ed for  Southern  planters.  Many  vari- 
eties are  listed  in  this  book  which  can 
seldom  be  secured  from  Northern 
seedsmen.  The  firm  also  carries  a full 
line  of  poultry  and  bee-keepers’  sup- 
plies. and  several  pages  are  devoted 
to  this  line.  The  book  is  a good  one 
in  every  way,  and  should  have  a wide 
distribution.  The  firm’s  business  has 
grown  very  remarkably,  until  it  is 
said  that  it  is  the  only  firm  in  Texas 
which  occupies  an  entire  building 
which  was  especially  designed  and 
built  for  the  seed  trade. 

W.  A.  Burpee  & Co.,  Philadelphia — 
The  catalogue  of  this  seed  firm  is  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  books  of  the 
kind  we  have  seen — the  catalogue  is 
a good  one  every  year,  and  the  book 


for  1906  is  no  exception.  Burpee’s 
is  an  exAusive  mail-order  house,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  firm  has  been 
built  up  by  square-dealing.  This  sea- 
son four  new  varieties  are  offered  in 
vegetables;  Burpee’s  new  Kidney  Wax 
bean,  claimed  to  be  hardier  and  more 
prolific  than  the  old  Wardwell’s  Kid- 
ney Wax;  Neapolitan  Large  Early 
pepper,  said  to  be  the  earliest  of  the 
large  mild  red  peppers,  and  the  most 
productive;  Burpee’s  Rapid  Red  rad- 
ish, which  will  reach  an  edible  size  in 
17  to  20  days  from  time  of  sowing 
seed;  May  King  lettuce,  an  unusually 
early-he?.ding  lettuce  of  good  quality. 
In  flowers,  Burpee  has  always  made  a 
specialty  of  sweet  peas,  and  this  sea- 
son offers  some  new  orchid-flowering 
sweet  peas  for  which  great  things  aro 
claimed. 

Conard  & Jones  Co.,  West  Grove, 
Pa. — This  firm  makes  a specialty  of 
roses,  and  this  year  offers  a new  one, 
Birdie  Bly,  which  is  listed  as  a 
“hardy,  ever-blooming  pillar  rose;  a 
cross  between  Helene,  a hardy  climb- 
ing rose  of  the  Crimson  Rambler  type, 


and  the  popular  tea  rose,  Bon  Silene. 
Plant  is  3 to  4 feet  high,  and  blooms 
from  early  June  until  freezing  weath- 
er, producing  at  the  end  of  each  shoot 
clusters  of  bright,  satiny  rose  blos- 
soms, quite  double,  intensely  fragrant, 
and  over  3 inches  in  diameter.’’  The 
introducers  send  us  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  of  the  new  rose. 

Ross  Bros.  Seed  House,  Wichita, 
Kan. — A general  seed  catalogue,  mak- 
ing a specialty  of  seed  corn  for  the 
Southwest,  and  of  alfalfa  seed.  Full 
line  of  garden,  field  and  flower  seeds 
carried. 

Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. — 
The  1906  catalogue  is  the  thirty-sixth 
annual  catalogue  of  this  firm — and  it 
is  a good  book,  too.  All  kinds  of 
seeds  are  listed,  together  with  small 
fruits,  flowering  plants,  etc.  A full 
line  of  poultry  supplies  are  also  car- 
ried. This  catalogue  is  one  of  the 
very  few  issued  in  the  West  which 
quotes  prices  on  tomato,  cabbage, 
sweet  potato,  celery  and  other  plants. 
Many  farmers  who  are  remote  from 
sources  of  supply,  and  who  do  not 
care  to  grow  their  own  plants,  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  they  can  get 
celery  plants,  etc.,  from  the  Iowa  Seed 
Co. 


Wa.sh.Ing 

DV/OO  Machine 

A WOMAN’S  FRIEND 


WASH  DAY  A PLEASURE. 

by  the  use  of  a Boss  Washer 

It  will  cleanse  10  shirts  in  12  minutes  or 
garments  to  the  amount  of  10  shirts.  Guar- 
anteed to  cleanse  the  finest  of  fabric,  includ- 
ing laces,  without  injury.  Over  1,000,000 
now  in  use,  which  proves  its  merit,  and  no 
home  should  be  without  a good  washer. 
Write  and  we  will  arrange  to  send  you  one 
on  two  weeks'  trial. 

Boss  Washing  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


IS  NOT 


26 

Years 


of  actual  service  plenty  of  proof  that 
you  should  have  a Becker,  Miller  or 
New-Miller  Washer.  We  want  you  to 
purchase  one  of  these  Washers  and  bo- 
come  one  of  our  agents.  Remember,  wo 
give  you  one  of  our  machines  free  with 
every  six  (6)  machines  that  are  pur- 
chased through  your  influence  and  our 
price  is  only  J7.00.  Write  at  once,  as 
we  would  like  to  have  you  become  one 
of  our  agents.  Address  your  letters, 
etc.,  now  and  always, 

NAGLE  TABLE  WORKS,  York,  Fa. 


TREE 


PROTECTORS 


As  valuable  in  summer  against 
sun-Bcald,  hot  winds,  etc.,  as  they 
are  in  winter  against  cold  and 
rabbits.  Recommended  by  lead- 
ing orchardists  and  horticultural 
societies.  Send  for  samples  and 
testimonials.  Do  not  wait  until 
rabbits  and  mice  ruin  yourtiees. 

Hzvrt  Pioneer  Nu’ series 

Box  1,  Fort  Scott,  K ansas 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 
Write  Us  Today. 


Forest  Tree  Seeds 


—and  Seedlings- 

Catalpa  Speciosa,  Black  Locust,  Ash,  Birch, 
Red  Bud,  American  Persimmon,  Elms, 
Tulip  Poplar,  Russian  Mulberry,  Buckeye, 
Sycamore,  Black  and  Japan  Walnuts,  Cali- 
fornia Privet,  Wistarias,  Virginia  Creeper, 
Yucca  and  various  other  seedlings.  Tree 
and  Shrub  Seeds.  Send  for  Trade  List. 

FOREST  NURSERY  AND 
SEED  COMPANY 

R.  F.  D.  2,  McMinnville.  Tennessee 


Black  Locust 


Templin  Co.,  Calla,  Ohio. — This  firm 
has  a better  catalogue  than  any  which 
have  previously  appeared  bearing  its 
name.  Besides  listing  all  kind?  of 
seeds,  fruit  trees  and  plants,  a line  of 
garden  and  horticultural  supplies  is 
offered. 

J.  J.  Bell,  Deposit,  N.  Y. — General 
line  of  garden  and  flower  seeds.  The 
catalogue  is  very  complete,  but  very 
poorly  printed. 

Ratekin’s  Seed  House,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa. — This  firm  makes  a specialty 
of  seed  corn,  but  also  carries  a full 
line  of  other  seeds.  Seed  potatoes  are 
another  specialty.  The  catalogue  is  a 
good  one,  except  that  a heavier  grade 
of  paper  might  have  been  used  to 
advantage;  then  the  print  would  have 
been  clearer.  A specialty  is  made  this 
year  of  Pride  of  Nishna  corn  and 
Ratekin’s  Extra  Early  potatoes. 

H.  W.  Buckbee,  Rockford,  111. — This 
is  a general  catalogue  of  complete 


Oatolpa,  Mulberry,  Osage  and  Honey  Locust  Seedlings  at 
very  LOW  PRICES.  Write  us,  stating  quantities  wanted. 

FAIRBURY  NURSERIES 

Box  2.  Fairburv,  Nebraska 


4*000,000  Peach 

June  ‘Buds  a Specialty . 

Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries 

No  agents  traveled,  but  sen  direct  to  planters 
at  wholesale  prices.  Absolutely  free  from  dis- 
ease and  true  to  name.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices  before  placing  your  order  elsewhere.  We  guarantee 
our  stock  true  to  name.  Largest  Peach  Nursery  in  world. 

Address  J.  C.  HALE,  Winchester,  Tenn, 


Graves  Peach 

An  early  yellow  freestone,  ripening  a week 
before  Crawford’s  Early.  Trees  from  the 
originator  have  seal  attached.  Prices  f.?e. 

W.  J.  GRAVES,  Originator 

PERRY,  OHIO. 


Monthly  Fagi 

Forty-two 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 
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line  of  seeds  and  plants.  Mr.  Buckbee 
Is  a regular  exhibitor  at  the  various 
hrysanthemum  shows,  and  has  plants 
of  all  the  better-known  varieties  of 
this  autumn  flower.  Three  new  vari- 
eties are  offered  this  year:  Ida  M. 
Tarbell,  white;  Jolly  Bachelor,  pink, 
and  Mrs.  John  Hay,  lavender.  Spe- 
cial collections  of  chrysanthemums 
are  offered,  which  will  appeal  to  those 
who  want  to  grow  this  flower. 

L.  L.  Olds  Seed  Co.,  Clinton,  Wis. — 
This  firm  does  a general  seed  busi- 
ness, and  its  catalogue  lists  all  kinds 
of  seeds,  but  a specialty  is  made  of 
potatoes.  This  year  the  catalogue 
calls  particular  attention  to  the  Early 


Henderson  title  page  for  1906  shows 
a beautiful  landscape  scene,  from  a 
photograph  from  nature,  and  the  ef- 
fect is  very  pleasing.  The  entire  book 
is  well  printed  and  well  illustrated; 
most  of  the  illustrations  are  from 
photographs,  and  altogether  the  cat- 
alogue is  one  of  the  handsomest  we 
have  ever  seen.  Among  the  special- 
ties offered  for  1906  are  a new  pole 
lima  bean,  Ideal;  a new  early  sweet 
corn,  Hiawatha,  and  a new  tomato, 
Tenderloin.  The  Ideal  lima  bean  is 
not  extra  early,  but  matures  a tre- 
mendous crop  before  frost  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  New  York;  points  claimed 
for  the  Ideal  are  enormous  size  of 


EARLY  ROSER 

ONE  BETTER  JHAN  EARLY  ROSE 

Roser  potato,  a variety  claimed  to  be 
better  than  the  old  Early  Rose,  at  its 
very  best,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
heavy-yielding  variety.  This  variety 
is  claimed  to  be  a chance  seedling, 
but  that  on  account  of  its  earliness 
and  productiveness  it  will  become 
very  popular. 

Henry  Field,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. — 
A good  catalogue,  listing  seeds  of  all 
kinds.  Mr.  Field  makes  a specialty 
of  seed  corn,  and  was  the  man  who 
started  the  agitation  in  favor  of  buy- 
ing seed  corn  in  the  ear  a few  years 
ago.  He  began  the  shipment  of  seed 
corn  in  crates,  and  the  move  was  so 
popular  that  most  seedsmen  now  fol- 
low this  practice — at  least,  for  good 
seed  corn.  The  1906  catalogue  is  very 
complete,  and  illustrated  from  orig- 
inal photographs. 

St.  Louis  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 
General  seed  catalogue,  with  full  line 
listed.  A feature  is  made  of  a new 
tomato,  the  New  Wonder  Magnus,  a 


premium  of  $25  being  offered  for  the 
largest  tomato  grown  in  1906.  Last 
year  the  record  weight  was  six  pounds 
two  ounces. 

Peter  Henderson  & Co.,  New  York. 
— This  old-established  firm  always  has 
one  of  the  best  seed  catalogues  we  re- 
ceive, but  it  seems  that  this  year  the 
book  is  better  printed  than  ever  be- 
fore. For  one  thing,  the  catalogue 
makes  a good  impression  at  once,  for 
the  title  page  is  a striking  departure 
from  the  old-fashioned,  gaudy  title 
page,  with  its  impossible  flowers  and 
still  more  impossible  vegetables.  The 


pod  and  bean,  productiveness  and 
quality.  The  Hiawatha  sweet  corn  is 
early,  productive  and  of  delicious  qual- 
itv,  the  corn  remaining  for  a long 
time  in  the  “milk”  state.  The  Tender- 
loin tomato  has  a sturdy,  healthy 
plant,  which  produces  large,  smooth 
crimson  fruits. 

Sioux  City  Seed  & Nursery  Co., 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. — This  firm  issues 
two  catalogues,  one  of  nursery  stock, 
and  the  other  of  seeds.  The  nursery 
catalogue  is  a good  one,  and  lists  a 
full  line  of  nursery  stock  of  all  kinds. 
This  company  is  one  of  the  few  West- 
ern firms  which  devotes  considerable 
space  in  its  catalogue  to  telling  of  or- 
namental shrubs,  trees  and  flowers, 
but  about  half  of  the  Sioux  City  Com- 
pany’s catalogue  is  devoted  to  roses, 
peonies,  hardy  phlox,  lilies,  hardy 
shrubs,  etc.  The  book  is  a good  one 
in  every  way,  and  the  firm  is  to  be 
complimented  upon  its  appreciation 
of  the  increasing  interest  which  is 
taken  in  the  subject  of  planting  orna- 
mentals about  our  farm  homes.  The 
seed  catalogue  of  this  firm  is  also  a 
good  one,  and  deals  with  a general 
line  of  seeds,  poultry  supplies,  etc. 

Zimmerman  Seed  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan. 
— A general  seed  catalogue,  listing  a 
full  line  of  staple  sorts.  The  firm 
also  handles  a line  of  poultry  sup- 
plies, including  incubators,  brooders, 
etc.,  and  also  white  and  barred  Ply- 
mouth Rock  fowls. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — This  is  one  of  the  old  reliable 
seed  houses,  and  the  catalogue  is  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
firm.  The  book  includes  a full  line  of 
seeds  of  all  kinds,  together  with 
plants,  bulbs,  etc.  The  great  business 
of  this  firm  has  been  built  up  by 
giving  every  customer  fair  treatment, 
and  all  stock  is  of  the  highest  class. 

?£ 

Miscellaneous  Catalogues. 

Charles  A.  Cyphers  Co.,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y. — This  firm  has  a good  catalogue, 
and  in  addition  has  issued  a book 
which  will  be  in  general  demand 
among  those  who  wish  to  raise  poul- 
try. This  is  a book  entitled  “Eggs, 
Broilers  and  Roasters.”  This  book 
gives  figures  showing  at  what  time 
of  the  year  eggs  bring  best  prices  in 
the  various  markets;  also  at  what 
weight,  and  at  what  time,  roasters 
and  broilers  bring  best  prices.  Dif- 
ferent plans  are  outlined  for  install- 
ing and  operating  poultry  plants  of 
different  sizes  and  for  varied  pur- 
poses, and  altogether  the  booklet  is 
one  of  the  best  things  which  has  been 
issued  on  this  subject.  It  is  for  free 
distribution  among  those  who  are  in- 
terested. 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. — 
“A  Book  About  Incubators”  is  the 
title  of  a book  sent  out  by  the  adver- 
tiser, and  the  title  fits  the  book  ex- 
actly, for  it  tells  about  the  Racine  in- 
cubators and  brooders.  The  book  is 
well  written,  and  is  to  be  specially 
commended  for  its  modest  statements 


ACME 


SIZES 

3 to  17  feet 

Agents 

Wanted* 


ng  Harrow 

Clod  Grusher  and  Leveler. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest 
Riding  Harrow  on  earth.  The 
Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pul- 
. verizes,  turns  and  levels 

ist 


I deliver  f. 


Catalog  and  booklet. 

An  Ideal  Harrow"  by 

Henry  Stewart  sent  free. 

b.  at  New  York.  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

BRANCH  HOUSES:  1 lO  W.  Washington  SI.,  CHICACO.  240-244  7th  Ave.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  1316  W.  8th  SI, 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  216  lOth  SI.,  LOUISVILLE,  K*.  Cor.  W.tor  and  W.  Cay  St*.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO, 
ri.l.AHi:  ME.v'HON  THIS  PAPLK. 


14  INCH  DOUBLE 


STEEL  BEAM 


16-inch 
Only  $8.95 
Extra 
Share  $2 


»840 

>r  money  IV 


Made  of  the  best  Soft  Center  Steel  all  over;  highly  tempered, 

polished.  Guaranteed  lo  satisfy  you  or  money 
refunded.  All  sizes,  from  6-in.  to  18-in.  Send  for  Share  $1.75 
^ big  free  catalogue  of  Riding 

Plows,  Disc  Harrows,  Listers,  Cultivators, 
everything  in  ihe  Implement  Line;  Buggies, 
i Wagons,  Harness.  Steel  Ranges,  Sewing 
I Machines,  and  a thousand  other  things  sold  to 
Hard  Steel  you  direct  at  wholesale  prices.  Writenowand 
Castor -Coulter  get  ready  for  (f-ing  work. 

lwi,t,plo,$l  25  MAPGOOII  PLOW  < O.. lOt  front  St.  Alton.  I1L 

13  in.  " 1.50  Tbe  only  Plow  factory  in  t!,e  United  State,  selling  direct  to  lh,  farmer. 


Turn  the 
Crank 
and  Save 
The  Fruit 


DUST  DOES  THE  WORK 

Costs  less,  saves  labor,  does  away  with  hauling  huge 
loads  of  water,  and  is  more  effective,  penetrating  every 
crevice,  reaching  every  insect  and  fungous 
disease.  Dust  stays  where  you  put  it,  and 
does  not  injure  foliage  or  discolor  the  fruit. 

OZARK  DUST  SPRAYERS 

are  effective,  simple,  durable  machines,  strong- 
ly made,  easily  operated,  rapid  and  powerful.  The 
Ozark  No.  2 weighs  only  11  lbs.  loaded,  and  can  be 
carried  by  anyone  of  ordinary  strength.  One  filling 
of  the  tank  will  spray  20  to  40  trees.  No.  1 Tornado, 
our  regular  orchard  sprayer,  is  easily  operated  by 
one  man  and  boy  either  in  wagon  or  on  ground. 
Capacity  for  work  great.  The  most  practical  and 
effective  sprayer  made.  3 sizes.  Free  booklet. 
HALDEMAN  MFG.  CO. 

,309’  St.  Louis  St.,  Springfield,  Mo. 


KEEP  BEES  GET  HONEY- MAKE  MONEY 


' City  people,  villagers,  farmers— and  especially  the  women  folks — Mud  uee-keeping 
I profitable,  fascinating,  healthful.  It  s not 
1 difficult  to  learn  to  handle  Dees  easily  and 
cheaply  We  teLl  jou  ail  the  secrets  in 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

a semi  -monthly  paper,  overflowing  with  easy-to 
read  facts  about  honey  bees  and  their  habits. 

You  learn  how  to  use  these  little  workers  to  make 
money  for  you  It  is  edited  by  experts  and  its 
contributed  articles  aie  crammed  full  of 
practical  points.  Write  for  free  copy.  * * 

Read  it— then  subscribe.  6 month’s  * 
trial  25c.  Do  it  now. 

A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA  , OHIO 


Pure  Ground  Bone 

The  Best  Fertilizer  for  All  Crops. 

Tobacco  Dust  Insecticide. 


ik  % 

m 

co 

trade  mark 


Messick  Tree  Fertilizers* 

A Sure  Preventive  for  Rabbits,  Mice  and  Borers. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  I 

MESSICK  TREE  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Dept.  W.,  Quincy,  IllJ 


A CARLOAD  OF  LUMBER  FOR  $100.00 


At  this  price  we  will  furnish  you  12,000  feet  of  lumber  from 
THE  FIFTY  MILLION  HOLLAR  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION 
The  lumber  Is  offered  at  this  extremely  low  price  because  we  want  to  quickly  dispose  of  the  odds  and  ends 
of  miscellaneous  lumber  which  we  have  for  delivery.  This  Is  not  In  specified  sizes.  It  consists  of  an  assort- 
ment of  1 Inch  stuff.  Flooring,  Sheathing,  Boards,  2 Inch  stuff  from  2x4’s  to  2xl0’s  and  12’s ; also  timbers,  if  de- 
sired, from  4x4  to  12x12.  It  Is  all  In  lengths  from  3 to  9 ft.  We  cannot  accept  orders  for  portions  In  specified 
sizes,  but  will  fill  orders  for  specified  quantities  of  either  the  1 Inch  or  2 Inch  stuff  or  timbers.  #100.00. 
is  F.  O.  B.  cars  Exposition,  St.  Louis.  This  material  Is  suitable  for  many  purposes.  In  lots  of  Instances  it  will 
work  In  just  as  good  as  though  it  came  in  full  lengths  It  is  mostly  ail  best  Southern  Pine.  We  will  select 
with  as  great  care  as  we  possibly  can.  If  you  want  us  to  figure  on  lumber  In  specified  widths  and  lengths 
Send  Us  Your  Lumber  Bill  for  Our  Estimate,  and  we  will  make  you  extremely  low  prices.  Save  30  to 
60  per  cent.  We  have  all  kinds  of  lumber  for  every  purpose.  We  can  furnish  It  promptly  and  correctly.  Now 
Is  your  time  to  put  into  execution  your  long  needed  improvements.  You  may  never  again  find  such  an 
opportunity  to  buy  lumber  at  a very  low  price. 

ASK  FOR  FREE  500  PAGE  CATALOGUE  So.  1,399. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  WORLD'S  FAIR  GR0FXD3,  6T.L0tlS.K0. 


BUSHELS  TER  ACRE— RATE 
GROWN  1904  AND  1905 


NO  FAKE  HERE. 


BIG,  SOLID,  RED-TO-CENTERS 

, A—  in  a letter.  WE  SHOW  YOU  HOW  BY 
I UC  OUR  NEW  METHOD-JUST  OUT. 

-*s  Experience  in  a Nut  Shell.  Learn  how  we  do  It. 

INVESTIGATE  THIS.  JOHN  SHANK,  MT.  STERLING,  ILL. 


OVER  400 

STRAWBERRIES  SsA 


Our  I 

Specialty  J 

0 

•XI 

for  packing  T TTHPO  °ur 

Green  or  Dried  fx.  U 1 1 Specialty 

If  interested,  write  us  for  prices.  CALIFORNIA  PINE  BOX  & LUMBER  CO.,  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Yearly  Pay©  85 
February.  1906 


THE  EE  UIT-G  IiOWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  P*. 
Forty-thr 


Book 


FOR  1906 

contains  152 
large  pages 
full  from  cov- 
er to  cover  of 
i 1 1 11  strations 
and  descrip- 
tions of  the 
best  and  new- 
est things 
known  in 
horticulture. 

No  market 
gardener,  far- 
mer, or  any- 
one interested 
in  flowers  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  book,  which 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  sending  me  their 
address  on  a postal. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
I T17  Filbert  fit.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OUR  62-PAGE 

Nursery  Book 

The  finest  published  in  the 
West.  Contains  many  beauti- 
ful pictures.  Gives  honest  de- 
scriptions and  lowest  prices  of 
hardy  and  reliable  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  bulbs,  perennials, 
strawberries,  roses,  peon- 
ies, etc.  It  is  full  of  facts 
concerning  the  planting, 
pruning  and  spraying  of 
trees— facts  of  great  im- 
portance to  any  one  who 
owns  or  plants  trees 
Write  for  it  now.  It’s 
FREE  to  PLANTERS. 
SIOUX  CflPV  J?EED  & 
NURSERY  COMPANY, 


Send  us  your  name  and  tMjflVesa  today  for 
a Free  Pkt.  of  this  Mammoth  Tomato 
Seed,  together  with  our  Big  11)06  Catalog  of 
“Pure  and  Sure”  Seeds.  It  describes  every- 
thing needed  for  the  Field,  Garden  and  Lawn 
at  Wholesale  Prices  direct  to  the  consumer, 
i3  well  as  our  New  372  Bus.  Per  Acre  Corn, 
• Nichols’  Golden  Chief,  ’ ’ for  which 
\ e c ffer  to  pay  $5.00  per  ear  to  Growers 
i]  is  season.  It  is  the  handsomest 
^ Garden  Guide  ever  Issued— mail' 
lice.  ^ lite  T tday 


tor.  LOUIS  SEED  CO. 

"<9-651  N.  4th  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 

Jeweli.’s  Complete  Horticultural  Es- 
tablishment. Our  5 Free  Catalogs  cover 
everything  that  is  hardy  in  the  line  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  and  Garden 
Seed.  The  new  Jewell  Fruit  Catalog  is  the 
most  complete  published.— honest  descrip- 
tions based  on  38  years  experience  in  Min- 
nesota. 1906  Free  Catalog  of  Tested  Veg- 
etable Seeds  now  ready.  Remember  we 
have  a 1200  acre  nursery  here  devoted  to 
fruit  and  ornamental  stock  suited  to  the 
North.  Every  tree  guaranteed  for  2 years. 

^RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED 
THE  JEWELL  NURSERIES 
Box  J Lake  City,  Minn.  ’ 


Seed  Potatoes 


To  Grow  Big  Crops  and 
best  potatoes  plant  Our 
Red  RoverGrowriStock. 
They  are  unsurpassed 
in  quality  and  early 
maturity.  Our  Stock 
is  the  largest  and 
prices  lowest.  Our 
Big  fine  illustrated 
Catalog  is  FREE;  gives 
prices  and  descrip- 
tions of  every  3eed 
that  grows.  Send  for 
it;  a postal  card  will 
bring  it  to  your  door. 
Address, 

RATEKIN’S  SEED  HOUSE, 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

(The  largest  Seed  Corn 
Growers  in  the  World.) 


LONG  ISLAND  CABBAGE  8EED 
American  Cauliflower  Seed  and  other  Choice 
Vegetable  Seeds  for  Gardeners. 
FRANCIS  BRILL.  Grower, 
Hempstead,  N.  V. 


l"  Pfirr  WHf.a  frvr  aiit>  nonr  KnnnHEnl 


PUFF  Write  for  our  new,  beautiful 
rntt  catalog  of  high  grade  seeds. 
Enclose  five  2c  stamps  or  a dime 
for  mailing  bush.  We  send  free  due 
bill  for  50c  worth  of  seeds,  packet 
of  seeds  and  handsome  rose  bush. 
Do  It  to-day.  A.  A.  Berry  Beed  Co., 
Box  81,  - - Clarinda,  Iowa. 


which  at  once  Impress  the  reader  with 
their  truthfulness.  The  author  of  the 
book  seems  to  have  appreciated  the 
fact  that  high-sounding  phrases  will 
not  sell  goods,  and  he  accordingly 
wrote  a straightforward  book,  which 
is  well  printed  and  well  illustrated. 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co.,  Clay  Center, 
Neb. — This  firm  manufactures  the 
“Old  Trusty”  Incubators  and  brooders, 
and  its  good  catalogue  for  3 90  tells  all 
about  these  machines,  the  men  who 
make  them,  and  illustrations  are  pre- 
sented, showing  hundreds  of  persons 
who  use  them  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  book  Is  written  by  M.  M. 
Johnson  in  his  characteristic  style, 
and  is  very  interesting  reading. 

Hacker  Incubator  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. — This  firm’s  catalogue  tells  about 
its  incubators  and  brooders,  which  are 
fully  described  and  illustrated.  In 
addition,  a system  of  feeding  and 
watering  fowls  is  shown,  which  has 
much  to  commend  it.  This  is  another 
good  book  which  will  be  found  inter- 
esting and  profitable  to  everyone  in- 
terested in  poultry  raising. 

S.  L.  Allen  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— This  firm  makes  the  well-known 
Planet  Junior  line  of  farm  and  gar- 
den implements.  The  literature  sent 
out  by  this  firm  is  in  keeping  with 
its  implements — always  first-class — - 
and  this  year’s  book  is  no  exception. 
It  is  illustrated  from  photographs, 
showing  the  implements  in  use  in 
various  ways.  Two  entirely  new  im- 
plements are  offered  this  year,  the 
No.  6 drill  and  No.  74  cultivator.  The 
drill  is  one  of  those  garden  imple- 


ments which  can  be  changed  to  a cul- 
tivator or  wheel  hoe  in  a few  min- 
utes, and  it  is  so  constructed  that  it 
will  plant  seeds  either  in  drills  or  in 
hills.  One  can  drill  beans  or  peas 
with  this  implement,  and  in  a jiffy 
change  it  so  that  seeds  wil  be  dropped 
4,  6,  8,  12  or  24  inches  apart.  Culti- 
vator No.  74  is  claimed  to  be  an  im- 
provement over  the  other  styles  which 
have  preceded  it,  and  is  expected  to 
become  a popular  tool. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Clay  Cen- 
ter, Neb. — The  catalogue  of  this  eom- 
paiy  is  very  complete,  containing  100 
pages  and  cover.  The  book  tells  all 
about  the  Sure  Hatch  incubators  and 
brooders,  describes  the  materials 
which  enter  into  its  construction,  and 
tells  how  the  machines  are  made.  The 
Sure  Hatch  Company  has  built  up  a 
wonderful  business  within  the  past 
few  years,  because  of  the  success 
achieved  by  the  product  of  the  fac- 
tory. The  manufacturers  are  contin- 
ually on  the  lookout  for  improve- 
ments to  be  added  to  the  machines, 
and  these  are  described  in  detail  in 
the  catalogue.  A feature  of  interest 
is  regular  ruled  pages  in  the  rear  of 
the  book,  for  the  keeping  of  egg  rec- 
ords, sales,  dates  of  setting  incubators, 
etc.  Tho  book  is  a good  one,  and 
calculated  to  sell  many  machines. 

Dust  Sprayer  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. — The  book  sent  out  by  this  firm 
is  not  merely  a catalogue  of  spraying 
machine,  but  is  in  addition  an  argu- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  dust  process 
as  against  the  liquid  process.  Those 
persons  who  want  to  know  what  is 
claimed  for  the  dust  process  can  learn 
very  readily  from  this  book,  and  can 
also  see  what  some  practical  growers 
say  of  the  process  and  the  machines 
made  by  this  company.  '' 

Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Batavia, 
N Y. — This  company  believes  that 


good  implements  should  be  well  ad- 
vertised, and  therefore  its  catalogue  is 
a good  one  in  every  respect.  This 
company  manufactures  a full  line  of 
implements  and  harvesters.  The  spe- 
cial machine  which  has  interested 
Fruit-Grower  readers  is  its  disc  har- 
rows and  cultivators.  These  machines 
are  largely  used  in  orchards,  and  have 
given  satisfaction.  They  are  fullv  de- 
scribed in  the  catalogue.  This  firm 
can  ship  from  Kansas  City,  but  re- 
quests for  catalogue  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  home  office,  Batavia, 
N.  Y. 

Wallace  Machinery  Co.,  Champaign, 
111. — This  firm  makes  a sprayer 
which  is  operated  from  sprocket 
wheel  or  axle,  these  machines  being 
fully  described  in  the  catalogue.  A 
new  outfit  is  now  put  out,  drawn  by 
one  horse,  for  spraying  nursery  stock, 
etc.  In  addition  to  this  the  Wallace 
Company  has  perfected  a gasoline  en- 
gine sprayer,  for  use  in  parks  or  in 
orchards  where  the  trees  are  so  large 
that  long  stops  are  necessary  at  each 
tree.  The  Wallace  machines  have 
given  general  satisfaction,  and  the 
number  sold  has  increased  annually. 
This  year  an  unprecedented  trade  is 
expected,  because  of  the  good  reports 
from  the  machines  already  in  use 
Orchardists  who  are  interested  in  ef- 
fective, economical  spraying  will  ap- 
preciate this  catalogue. 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  46, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. — This  is  a catalogue 
of  the  celebrated  Split-Hickory  line  of 
vehicles,  and  also  has  many  pages  de- 
voted to  harness.  It  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  books  of  the  kind  we 
have  ever  seen.  This  company  has 
for  years  manufactured  a full  line  of 
vehicles  which  are  sold  direct  to  cus- 
tomers from  the  factory,  and  there- 
fore has  learned  what  kind  of  a cata- 
logue is  needed  for  this  purpose.  The 
book  this  year  contains  180  pages, 
printed  on  good  paper,  and  every  ve- 
hicle and  style  of  harness  is  illustrat- 
ed, so  that  one  can  see  just  what  he  is 
buying.  Every  article  is  described 
fully,  and  prices  quoted  in  plain  fig- 
ures. Another  feature  which  makes 
the  catalogue  of  special  value,  is  a 
table  of  freight  charges,  so  that  one 
contemplating  purchasing  a vehicle 
can  learn  from  this  table  just  what  a 
vehicle  will  cost  laid  down  at  his  sta- 
tion. The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 
guarantees  all  its  goods,  and  has  let- 
ters from  two  of  the  largest  banks  of 
Cincinnati  to  back  up  this  guarantee. 
The  catalogue  is  free  to  those  who 
ask  for  it,  and  should  be  in  every  farm 
home,  for  everyone  is  likely  to  need  a 
new  vehicle  of  some  kind  or  a new  set 
of  harness. 

A firm  of  Pittsburg  commission  men 
which  handled  Western  fruits  the  past 
season  reports  that  the  plan  to  cool 
fruits  before  shipment  resulted  in  the 
fruit  carrying  much  better  than  ever 
before.  In  some  cases  three  days’ 
time  was  required  to  load  cars,  but 
by  cooling  the  cars  at  once  and  keep- 
ing them  cool,  even  these  cars  carried 
to  Eastern  markets  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. 

4^  ■S^. 

A.  H.  Tomlinson,  Plattsmouth, 
Neb.,  says  that  there  is  scarcely  an 
issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  that  is  not 
worth  the  price  of  from  one  to  a 
dozen  years’  subscription  to  any  one 
who  grows  fruit. 


RED  RIVER  VALLEY 
EARLY  OHIOS 


J?rown  in  the  cold  Northwest  are  unsur- 
passed for  vigor  and  early  maturity.  Olds’ 
pure  select  seed  Is  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained.  Prices  reasonable. 

Send  postal  for  80-Page  Catalog  Potatoes, 
Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Clover  Seed,  Grass  Seed, 
Garden  Seeds,  etc. 

L.  L.  Olds  Seed  Co.,  Drawer  S,  Clinton,  WIs. 


Sure  to  Please  You 


50c 


Send  us  the  names  of  five  Garden  Enthu- 
siasts and  one  dime  for  postage,  and  re- 
ceive our  new  catalog  of  choice  seeds  and 
1 Packet  Spurk’s  Rarliana  Tomato  > 

1 Packet  burish  Hall- llcad  Cabbage 
1 Packet  W hite  Icicle 

1 Packet  I hiest  Mixed  Alters 

1 Packet  Choice  Named  toweet  Peas  J 

Mailed  In  a coupon  envelope  which  we 

will  accept  as  25c  when  returned  to  us  with 
an  order  for  our  Superior  Seeds  amounting 
to  *1  or  more. 

STANDARD  SEED  CO. 

3210  East  Street 
VALPARAISO,  IMIIANA 

Tested  seeds  at  wholesale.  You  will 
m am  teed  and  the  very  best.  You  have 
no  time  or  land  too  waste  with  poor 
teed.  AVe  grow  our  seed  and  know  they 
• are  the  be&t.  W e make  y u bottom 
] pi  ices,  save  middlemen's  profit,  you 
have  been  paying 
i too  much  lor  your 
seeds,  $4  Willi  ns  ( 
goes  as  lar  as  $5 
elsewhere.  Trial 

offer, 41  arge  pkts,  6c.  40  Day  Beet,  Frame  prijiiles 
Cucumbe  . Hanson  Lettuce,  Early  Long 
Scarlet  Rad- sh.  Satisfaction  or  money  " 
returned.  Market  Gardener’s  and  la  g<  i 
buyers  write  for  snecial  prices,  t F'nmel 
Langstroth  Bee  Ilive.  good  materia  land 
painted.  Super,  6 slotted  holders  .6  sop-  Size,  21x13x10  in. 
arators,  24  fictions  for  $2  5 lor  |9.,>0.  Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  W.MARTZ  SEED  CO.,  Grundy  Center. Iowa. 


17  varieties  Radishes;  15  of  Cabbage;  10  of 
Lettuce ; 8 of  (_ arrots  and  'j  he  \v  iid Flow  er- 
Garden,  consisting  of  • 0 varieties  o f choice 
/yy\  flowers.  Wild  Flower-Garden  i s exceptionally 
interesting.  Something  new  developing  every 
day  untl  1 killed  by  frost.  Send  l'lc  for  mailing 
this  Pri-e  Collection  of  seed  in  Coupon  Envelope 
good  as  25c  cash  when  returned.  Catalog  Free. 
TUEO.  A.  M.  KOSS,  283-285  Grove  Street,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


You 

plant 

good 


SEEDS 


If  you 
buy  of 
Miss  White 


Free,' dainty  seed  catalog  of  choicest  and  rarest  flow- 
ers. For  Gets  and  addresses  of  two  other  flower  lovers. 
I will  send  yon  also  my  Surprise  Pk't  '50U  seeds  of  20 
choice  annuals  mixed)  and  certificate  for  my  6th  An- 
nual Prize  Contest  for  flowers  grown  from  it.  First 
prize  SIOO.  Catalog  gives  particulars.  Write  today. 

MISS  K1PIA  V.  WHITE,  Seedswomnn, 
3010  Aldrich  Ave.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


ONION  SEED  At  Wholesale. 
Red  Wethersfield, SI.OC 
Yellow  Danvers  75c. 

Other  kinds  in  propor- 
tion. New  crop,  tested 
and  warranted.  Special 
prices  on  all  kinds  of 
seeds,  seed  corn,  pot 
atoes  etc.  Catalog  free 
Samples  for  s'.amps 
HENRY  FIELD,  box  IS 
Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


SURE  FUR.E 

EEDS 

To  gain  100,000  new  custom- 
ers will  send  10  Pkts.  Veg- 
etable Seeds.lOPkts.Flower 
Seeds  for  25c.  Eavdsome 
Catalogue  Free.  Gardeners 
Ask  for  Wholesale  Lint. 

ALNEER  BROS., 

No.  20  A HI.K.,  Rockford,  1U. 


pt-p„  Flower  Seeds,  1000  sorts,  new  and 
a ICC  old,  for  a big  bed.  also  Park’s  New 
Floral  Guide  Free.  Geo.  W.  Park,  La  Park,  Pa. 


SEEDS 


$1.50  Worth  to  Test  Only  IO  Cents 

I want  you  to  try  my  Superior  Seeds.  One  Trial  will  make  a Cus- 
tomer. I will  mail  oue  Full  Packet  each  of  the  lollowiug  15  Grand 
New  Sorts  for  only  to  cts.  These  would  cost  at  least  $1.50  elsewhere. 


BEET,  Perfected  Red  Turnip,  earliest,  best. 
CABBAGE,  Win  ter  Header,  sure  beach  r.fiue. 
CARROT,  Perfected  Half  Long, best  table  sort. 
CELERY,  Winter  Giant,  1 arge,  crisp,  good. 
CUCUMBER.  Family  Favorite,  favorite  sort. 
LETTUCE,  Crisp  as  Ice,  beads  early,  tender. 
MUSK  MELON,  Luscious  Gem,  best'grown. 
WATERMELON,  Sweetheart,  sweetest, best. 
A A"  This  10  cts.  returned  on  first  25c.  order. 


ONION,  Prizetaker,  wt.  3lbs.  iccobush.per  acre. 
PARSbIP, White  Sugar,  long,  smooth,  sweet. 
RADISH, White  Icicle,  long,  crisp,  tender,  best. 
TOMATO,  Earliest  inWorld, large, smooth,  fine. 
TURNIP.World’sFair,  bestkeeper, sweet,  large. 
Flower  Seeds,  500  sorts  mixed,  large  packet. 
Sweet  Peas,  % oz.  California  Giants  Grand  Mxd. 
Catalogue  and  Check  for  10  Cts.  free  with  order. 

J.  J.  BELL,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


EST  FOR  THE  WEST 


I Plant  the  seed  b?st  adapted  to  your  soil.  The  Missouri  Seed  Co. 
I have  made  a studv  of  the  kind  of  seed  best  adapted  to  the  old  and 
' new  sections  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  and  hanjle  no  other. 
Be  sure  to  get  our  largo  seed  book.  No  better 
seed  grown  for  irrigated  ground.  Address 
MISSOURI  SEED  CO.,  14C9  SI.  Louis  Ave.,  Kansas  Cit/.  Mo. 


WESTERN  SEEDS  FOR  WESTERN  PLANTERS 

Our  beautiful  new  Seed  Catalog  now  ready.  Write  for  free  copy.  Farm,  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  Flower  and  Tree 
Seeds.  Biggest  stock,  low  prices,  tested  seeds,  true  to  name.  We  are  buyers  of  ail  kinds  of  Grass  Seeds.  Write  to 
KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE  or  COLORADO  SEED  HOUSE  or  OKLAHOMA  SEED  HOUSE 

Lawrence,  Kansan  Denver,  Colorado  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


All  the  leading  and  best  varieties  of  choice  selected, 
thoroughly  tested  seed  corn,  which  have  yielded  75  to 
215  bushels  per  acre.  Costs  Only  26c  Per  Acre  tor  Seed. 
Large  descriptive  catalogue  of  Corn  and  all  kinds  of 
Farm  and  Garden  Seed  mailed  free  If  you  mention  this 
paper.  IOWA  SEED  00.,  DES  MOINES.  IOWA. 


Monthly  Page 

Forty-four 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Yearly  Page  9* 

February,  1906 


Gardening  Department 


All  the  letters  I get  nowadays  are 
full  of  plans  for  spring  and  what  to 
plant  to  make  the  most  money.  We 
all  like  to  lay  great  plans  in  the  win- 
ter, and  even  if  we  fall  down  when 
actual  work  comes,  we  enjoy  the 
planning  anyway. 

First,  lay  in  a supply  of  seed  cata- 
logs. They  are  a wonderful  inspira- 
tion for  garden  work,  and  a person 
can  really  learn  a great  deal  from 
them.  Look  over  the  Fruit-Grower 
advertisements,  and  pick  out  the  seed 
men  whose  talk  suits  you  and  write 
for  a catalog.  They  are  all  free,  and 
most  of  them  i'-'clude  small  samples 
of  seeds  that  are  often  quite  valu- 
able. Then  take  several  evenings  and 
study  the  catalogs  thoroughly.  You 
will  find  a great  many  directions  in 
them  for  garden  work  that  are  quite 
practical  and  valuable.  By  compar- 
ing notes  of  the  different  catalogs  you 
will  learn  a great  deal. 

When  it  comes  to  buying  the  &3eds 
you  will  need,  you  will  be  up  against 
a hard  problem.  The  catalogs  all 

read  pretty  well,  or  at  least  some  of 
them  do,  and  it  will  be  hard  to 

choose.  It  is  not  safe  to  go  by  the 

prices,  for  while  as  a rule  it  is  not 
best  to  buy  the  cheapest  seeds  of- 

fered, you  will  sometimes  find  poor 
stuff  offered  at  high  prices.  As  a 
rule,  the  best  stuff  will  be  found  in 
between.  The  practical  seedsman  who 
is  really  reliable  will  generally  offer 
good  stuff  at  a fair  price,  not  the  low- 
est nor  the  highest. 

Steer  clear  of  seedmen  and  cata- 
logs that  are  plainly  and  clearly  given 
to  exaggeration.  If  you  strike  state- 
ments and  pictures  that  you  know  are 
badly  stretched,  better  dump  the 
whole  business,  for  there  is  no  surety 
that  you  can  depend  on  any  of  the 
statements.  Pick  a man  who  makes 
reasonable  statements  and  backs  them 
up  with  photographs  and  a guaran- 
tee. 

Now  about  varieties.  Many  times 
it  is  best  to  call  on  the  seedman  for 
help.  From  his  wide  correspondence 
he  will  know  how  to  advise  you  to 
best  advantage,  and  if  he  is  a prac- 
tical man  he  can  be  of  great  help  to 
you.  Write  to  him  and  state  your 
case  plainly  and  briefly,  and  let  him 
help  choose  the  varieties  for  you.  He 
i3  as  anxious  for  your  success  as  you 
are  and  will  take  pains  to  help  you 
out.  If  you  know  exactly  what  you 
want  and  specify  it  on  the  order,  he 
will  give  you  exactly  that. 

Order  you  seeds  as  early  as  you 
can,  too.  You  have  no  idea  how  the 
seedmen  are  rushed  in  March  and 
April.  Everybody  seems  to  be  order- 
ing seeds  all  at  once,  and  there  is 
danger  of  mistakes  and  mixups  in 
spite  of  all  the  care  that  is  taken. 
But  if  you  get  in  your  order  in  Feb- 
ruary you  will  get  the  pick  of  the 
stuff  and  the  men  will  have  time  to- 
attend  to  your  order  promptly.  You 
can  get  the  seeds  home  in  time  to 
test  them,  too,  and  make  absolutely 
sure  of  the  germination.  All  reputable 
seedmen  test  everything  they  sell,  but 
it  will  do  no  harm  for  you  to  test, 
too. 

Dc.n’t  go  in  too  heavy  on  novelties. 
They  are  nice  to  try  and  are  always 
interesting.  Generally  they  are  valu- 
able. But  I would  not  advise  any  one 
to  risk  a whole  crop  on  any  new  vari- 
ety till  it  has  been  tested.  Buv  small 
amounts  of  the  leading  novelties  in 
your  line  and  give  them  a fair  test 
alongside  of  established  sorts,  and 
then  if  they  prove  good,  buy  heavily 
of  them  next  year.  I know  it  is  a 
great  temptation  to  plunge  on  novel- 
ties, and  it  is  very  profitable  to  the 
seedsman,  but  don't  do  it.  Buy  them 
in  a small  way  and  try  them  first.  And 
don't  buy  them  at  all  unless  the  claims 
made  look  reasonable  and  are  backed 
up  by  photographs. 

Now,  I suppose  you  have  heard 
enough  from  the  seedman  side  of  it, 
and  want  to  hear  something  from  the 
gardener.  Well,  we  are  planning  as 
usual  to  get  rich  out  of  the  garden. 
We  always  plan  that  way,  but  I have 
never  got  rich  at  gardening  yet.  I 
have  made  a good  living  out  of  It, 
though,  and  had  a good  time  at  it.  In 
the  first  place.  I am  going  to  plant 
lots  of  peas  and  radishes  very  early. 
I will  put  them  on  my  warmest,  rich- 
est land,  fall  plowed,  and  I will  make 
two  plantings,  so  if  one  falls  I will  hit 
it  on  the  other.  It  is  almost  as  cer- 
tain as  money  in  the  bank.  Then  I 


will  plant  some  White  Ohio  potatoes 
very  early,  first  day  after  the  frost  is 
out,  and  I will  seed  heavy.  Good  big 
potatoes  out  of  the  finest  large  pota- 
toes, and  dipped  in  a solution  to  make 
them  scab  proof.  I hope  sometime  to 
reach  again  the  500  bushels  to  the 
acre  that  I ma’e  in  1902. 

I will  set  out  a lot  of  onion  sets, 
bottom  sets,  first  nice  day  that  comes 
in  the  spring,  and  if  I don’t  sell  them 
all  for  green  onions  I will  have  them 
to  sell  for  dry  onions  by  the  bushel 
before  the  seed  onions  come  in.  And 
I will  have  the  usual  early  tomatoes, 
and  cabbage  and  beets  and  all  that 
kind  of  stuff.  Oh,  yes,  I suppose  I 
will  get  rich  this  time,  for  I can 
prove  it  all  to  you  on  paper  now.  But 
somehow  there  is  always  something 
happening  to  some  of  the  things  that 
cuts  down  the  average.  But  I will 
make  a fair  profit  out  of  it  anyway, 
and  I will  enjoy  it  all  the  wav  through. 

A friend  in  Kansas  and  one  in  Cal- 
ifornia write  in  to  know  how  to  have 
good  peas  in  July  and  August.  I am 
sorry  to  say  it  can’t  be  done.  Not  in 
a country  of  hot  summers,  anyway. 
Peas  can’t  stand  hot  weather,  and  it 
will  take  a better  gardener  than  I am 
to  induce  them  to  bear  well  and  of 
good  peas,  in  the  middle  of  summer. 
I told  the  Kansas  man  he  didn’t  need 
peas  anyway,  when  he  could  get  beans 
and  roasting  ears,  but  he  insists  that 
if  he  was  in  Paradise  he  wouldn’t  be 
happy  without  peas.  Can  any  one 
help  him  out? 

Popularity  of  Clover  and  Alfalfa. 

Lots  of  people  are  talking  about 
clover  and  alfalfa.  I never  saw  so 
much  excitement  about  it,  and  it  is 
all  right,  too.  What  this  corn  belt 
country  needs  is  more  clover  and  al- 
falfa. We  have  run  the  land  in  corn 
too  long.  And  whatever  you  do,  don’t 
buy  weedy  clover  seed.  Get  a 
cheap  microscope,  one  of  these  little 
three-legged  ones  that  sells  for  about 
50c,  and  scrutinize  every  sample  of 
clover  or  alfalfa  offered.  If  you  see 
some  stuff  in  there  that  looks  sus- 
picious, don’t  buy  it.  The  high  grades 
are  always  the  cheapest  in  reality,  for 
you  get  more  good  sound  seed  to  the 
dollar  and  don’t  get  any  weed  seed. 
The  low  grades  are  often  not  over 
half  clover  seed,  and  the  rest  just 
pure  calamity  and  deviltry.  Take  this 
as  coming  from  a seedman  who  has 
sold  lots  of  clover  seed  and  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about,  and  don’t 
buy  clover  that  looks  at  all  queer, 
and  don’t  take  it  without  a micro- 
scopic test.  In  Canada  and  Germany 
and  some  other  countries  that  are 
more  civilized  and  enlightened  than 
we  are,  the  laws  are  very  strict  about 
clover  and  grass  seed  and  make  it  a 
penitentiary  offense  to  sell  impure 
seed.  The  result  is  that  their  poor 
seed  and  screenings  are  dumped  onto 
us  and  are  sold  at  a low  price  by 
cheap  seedmen  and  implement  deal- 
ers. 

Some  day,  when  other  matters  of 
state  are  settled  to  suit,  this  matter 
will  be  fixed  and  the  buyer  will  be 
protected  against  his  own  hankering 
for  cheap  clover  seed.  You  may 
think  I am  unduly  excited  about  this, 
but  some  day  you  look  at  some  low 
grade  clover,  or  alfalfa,  or  red  top,  or 
fescue,  under  a glass  and  see  if  you 
can  hold  your  temper. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a garden  de- 
partment, and  I am  afraid  I am  wan- 
dering from  my  text,  but  I am  liable 
to  get  excited  if  some  one  mentions 
clover  seed,  and  you  must  excuse  me. 
It’s  one  of  my  hobbies.  I went  down 
into  N.braska  the  other  day  to  speak 
at  an  institute,  on  gardening,  and  the 
first  thing  we  knew  somebody  men- 
tioned a weed  he  was  bothered  with, 
and  wanted  to  know  what  it  was  and 
how  he  got  it.  It  turned  out  to  be 
wild  carrot  he  had  got  in  clover  seed, 
and  it  was  half  an  hour  before  we  got 
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A MILLION  DOLLAR  CONTEST 

rTO  INCREASE  CRAIN  GROWERS’  PROFITS'* 

FOR  PARTICULARS,  SEE  OUR  CATALOGUE,  PACES  2 AND  3. 

Special  Premiums  also  for  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  customers  this  year.  FOC  KL" 

Genuine  gifts  to  our  patrons  to  introduce  varieties  of  rare  merit  obtainable  * 

only  of  us.  LdU:es,  especially,  read  page  4 of  our  big  free  catalogue.  __ 

No  matter  whether  you  area  small  or  large  user  of  seeds,  or  whether  you  buy  Field 
Seeds,  Vegetable  or  Flower  Seeds,  get  Northrup,  King  & Co.’s  Free  Catalogue  and  read  all  about  • 
these  wonderful  offers.  Write  for  this  1906  Seed  Encyclopedia  before  you  make  any  plans  for 
buying  your  1906  supply  of  seeds  for  the  farm,  garden  or  lawn. 

Northrup,  King  & Co’s  Interesting  Seed  Catalogue  is  FREE! 

“ The  Af  illion  Dollar  Contest  to  Increase  Grain  Growers'  Profits"  is  the  most  colossal  un- 
dertaking of  the  kind  ever  conceived.  It  puts  a fortune  in  the  way  of  thousands  of  seed 
users.  Iti  s too  great  to  attempt  to  describe  here.  Read  about  it  in  our  free  book. 

It  willbe  money  in  your  pocket  to  see  this  Catalogue  first! 

It  is  not  only  an  illustrated  Encyclopedia  of  Seeds,  but  a veritable  gold  mine  of  Liberal 
Inducements  and  Big  Premium  Offers. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Seed  business  was  a Catalogue  published  containing,  in  one 
volume,  so  much  of  interest  and  value  to  all  classes  of  seed  buyers. 

For  twenty-two  years  Northrup,  King  & Co.  have  been  developing  new  and  improved 
varieties,  and  the  1906  Catalogue  offers  a wide  range  of  exclusive  specialties.  ] 

Our  “Sterling  Brand”  on  a package  of  seed  means  an  absolute  guarantee  that  they  must 
prove  of  satisfactory  purity  and  germination  TO  YOU.  or  they  may  be  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense. and  money  will  be  refunded  without  “IF  OR  ANDS.” 

Every  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  we  sell  warranted  for  quality  and  germination. 

“PEEP-’O-DAY”,  the  Sensational  Early  New  Sweet  Corn,  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
earlier  than  any  other  sort,  and  the  sweetest  of  all  Sweet  Corn  is  meeting  with  a phenomenal 
sale.  “PEEP-’O-DAY”  is  wonderfully  productive,  giving  almost  double  the  yield 
per  acre  of  any  other  variety,  and  so  tender,  juicy,  sweet  and  delicious  that  no 
other  Sweet  Corn  compares  with  it.  Try  it  this  Season! 

Among  our  numerous  other  garden  specialties  is  the  newMammoth  Podded 
Pea— “Teddy  Roosevelt.”  Our  catalogue  will  be  found  of  fascinating  interest 
to  anyone  wishing  to  excel  every  garden  in  the  neighborhood. 

Farm  and  Field  Seeds,  Grasses,  etc.  world- smrhng5 g ° a^ 

and  Clover  Seeds,  Seed  Wheat,  Seed  Oats,  Seed  Corn,  Hog  Pasture  Mixture, 
Rape  Seed,  Alfalfa  Seed,  etc.  Our  Sterling  Lawn  Seed  analyzed  as  to  purity 
and  tested  as  to  germination,  insures  beautiful  lawns  of  lasting  green. 

Get  this  catalogue.  The  most  valuable  of  all.  A postal  or  a letter  should 
be  sent  today  addressed  just  like  this: 

Northrup,  King  & Co.,  13!  Northrup-King  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


GRADED  SEED  CORN  ON  APPROVAL 
YOUR  MONEYS  WORTH  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

How  would  you  like  to  have  some  real  seed  com?  — The 
pedigree  kind,  — bred  from  stock  seed  that  swept  everything  at  the 
shows, — and  selected  and  graded  so  it  will  drop  97  percent  correc 
in  an  edge  drop  planter, — or  shipped  in  the  ear,  crated. 

And  If  you  could  get  that  kind  of  seed  com  shipped  on  ap- 
proval, with  the  guarantee  that  if  it  did  not  suit  1 would  make  it  suit 
or  refund  your  money — really  now  wouldn’t  you  call  that  a pretty 
good  square  deal? 

My  seed  com  is  bred  from  prize  winning  stock — it  has  won 
all  the  more  important  prizes  around  here  both  on  yield  and  form. — 
1 grow  it  myself,  on  good  Page  County  clover  sod  upland, — store  it 
in  a modem  seed  house — select  it  carefully  and  ship  it  ear  or  shelled 
as  you  prefer. 

The  shelled  seed  is  butted  and  tipped  and  graded  so  perfectly 
that  it  will  drop  97  percent  correct  in  an  edge  drop  planter — grains 
all  just  alike  in  width  turd  thickness, 

And  it  will  grow  too — every  lot  tested  and  guaranteed  to  show 
satisfactory  tvst  for  you, — if  it  dont  we  trade  back. 

The  seed  com  is  all  shipped  on  approval — your  money  back 
if  you  dont  like  it. — You  can  call  in  the  neighbors  and  settle  it  a- 
mong  yourselves. 

Besides  seed  com  I sell  all  kinds  of  seeds — garden  seeds,  seed 
potatoes,  flower  seed,  clover  seed,  and  all  tested  and  guaranteed. — 
I promise  you  a square  deal  all  the  way  through. 


Send  for  my  catalog. — It’s  free — and  I will  add  samples  of 
garden  seeds,  flower  seeds,  and  10  kinds  of  seed  com,  if  you  care 
to  put  up  the  postage  for  them. 

HENRY  FIELD,  SEEDSMAN. 
The  ear  seed  corn  man.  Box  IS  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 


TRY  OUR  SEEDS 


Our  1906  Cat- 
alogue is  the 
Most  Com- 
plete and  Up- 
to-Date  Seed 
Book  issued 
in  the  West. 

250IIIUS- 

trations 


1,000  Choice  Varieties 

You  will  find  our  catalogue  different  from  others:  no 
“windy”  stories,  no  misrepresentations,  no  old  varieties 
under  new  names  at  high  prices.  It’s  a clean,  honest  book 
and  you'll  like  it— you’ll  like  our  way  of  doing 
business.  4 years  of  fair  dealings  have  secured  us  the  trade 
of  the  most  critical  gardeners,  farmers,  etc.,  in  the  West.  If 
you  want  thoroughly  tesred  seed  of  the  best  quality  at  the 
right  price,  seed  that  will  grow,  send fortree catalog  to-day. 

Zimmerman  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  12,  Topeka,  Kan. 


RimpFpC  Farm  Annual  for  1906 

lv  v 111  HbLi  “The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.” 

Mailed  FREE  to  all  who  want  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow ! 

This  Thirtieth  Anniversary  Edition  is  a bright  book  of  16S  pages  and  tells  the  plain  truth.  With 
Cover  and  Colored  Plates  it  shows,  painted  from  nature.  Seven  Superb  Specialties  in  Vegetables  of 
uuequaled  merit  and  Six  Novelties  in  Flowers, including  Luther  Burbank’s  New  Floral  IVonder. 
WRITE  TO-DAY !— the  very  day  you  read  this  advertisement.  Mention  this  paper  and  address 

W.  aTLEE  BURPEE  & CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


J.G.PEPPARD'K1 

MILLET,  CANE,  KAFFIR,  POPCORN,  SEED  CORN,  ALFALFA,  TIMOTHY,  CLOVER 

field  and  grass  fiFF DS 

HOI  to  1117  West  8th,  Near  Santa  Fe  St.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


The  kind  that  will  please  you.  Yields  bushels  where  other  sorts  yield  on  y pecks 
It  is  the  kind  that  pays  to  plant  Change  your  seed  corn  and  add  20  to  10  bushels 
to  the  yield  of  your  crop  Our  Pride  of  JVtshna  (yellow)  Iowa  Silver  M me  and  I in- 
verial  (white)  will  do  it.  Write  for  our  big  catalog  telling  about  all  farm,  field 
and  garden  seeds  and  giving  new  ideas  and  new  methods  on  corn  flowing-  His 
worth  dollars  to  every  farmer.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it.  A postal  will  bring  it. 
Rilsklo't  Seed  House.  Sol  39,  Sheoandoah,  la.  The  largest  seed  corn  growers  in  the  world. 
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■ SEEDS ■ 

The  Best 

Garden  and  Field 
Seeds 

Arc  The  Cheapest 

Just  any  one  is  not  capable  of  buying 
seed  to  the  best  advantage 

The  long  experience,  advice  and  dis- 
criminating ability  of  a practiced  seeds- 
man is  necessary  to  intelligent  selection 
of  seeds,  which  will  give  you  the  best  re- 
turns /or  your  money . 

If  you  are  a buyer  or  planter  of  seeds, 
send  to  us  for  our  large,  complete  and 
handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  for 
1906  and  wrile  us  about  anything  an 
particular  you  may  need  before  you  buy 
It  costs  you  nothing  to  tak ■>  this  precau- 
tion. The  same  is  sent  FREE,  and  not 
only  contains  an  unusually  large  list  of 
the  best  seeds,  but  includes  full  particu- 
lars in  reg  ird  to  the  noted  “Texas  Seeded 
Ribbon  Cane,’*  “Mexican  June  Corn, 9 
“The  Ever  Blooming  Mexican  Tube 
Rose,'*  "Angel  Kiss  Watermelon  " ‘Gar- 
den Huckelberry’*  and  otner  specialties 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Texas  Seed  & Floral  Co., 

Dallas,  Texas. 

I The  largest  importers  and  dealers  in  Selected,  recleaned 
tested  garden  and  field  seeds  i n the  South 
I In  writing  us  please  address  Department  “G,  ’ and  make 
mention  of  this  paper 


SEEDS 


for  Farm,  Lawn  and  Garden. 

Everything  that  grows  in  the  ground.  Choic- 
est varieties  at  lower  prices  thsr.  you  are  used 
to  paying.  Entirely  new  and  tested  stock.  No 
old  seeds  to  work  off.  Our  New  lllustra’ed 
SEED  CATALOGUE  just  off  the  press  posts 
you  on  1 906  seed  prices,  tells  of  all  the  tested 
new  and  best  staple  varieties. 

Write  for  a free  copy.  All  farmers,  plant- 
ers, stockmen,  ranchmen,  truck  gardners  and 
all  large  seed  users,  get  our  Special  Price 
for  all  your  seed  in  one  shipment.  No  orders 
too  large,  none  too  small.  We  sell  Carloads, 
Tons,  Bushels,  Pounds,  Ounces  and  Fractions. 
Large  packet  flower  and  garden  seeds,  3 cents, 
usually  sold  for  5 cents.  Collection  A,  24  splen- 
did varieties  garden  vegetables,  only  95  cents. 
Good  seeds  of  every  kind  at  Bargain  Prices. 
Write  for  New  Seed  Book  today. 

Montgomery  Ward  Co. 

Michigan  Ave. , Madison  and  Washington  Sts. 

CHICAGO  23 


TENERIFFE 

Canary  Grass 

A wonderfully  productive 
grass  from  the  Canary  Is- 
lands. Succeeds  in  a 1 *arts 
of  America  from  Flor.dato 
Manitoba,  even  in  sections 
where  Milletfails.  Produces 
an  immense  crop  of  hay  ns 
well  as  a large  and  very  prof- 
itable seed  crop  which  can  be 
sold  at  a high  price  there  being 
practically  no  limit  to  the  de- 
mand. Is  used  for  feeding  birds  and 
poultry  ard  also  makes  a fine  grade  of 
flour.  Our  seed  is  especially  desirable 
for  sowing  here.  Special  introductory 
price  per  large  pkt.  10c,  lb.  35c,  3 lbs. 
90c,  postpaid,  with  full  directions  for  growing. 

Free  to  Farmers.  “/S 

if  you  will  mention  this  paper  in  writing  us  we 
will  send  a sample  of  the  seed  free  together  with 
a copy  of  our  large  illustrated  catalog  of  Farm 
and  Garden  Seeds. 

IOWA  SEED  CO.,  DES  MOINES.  IOWA. 


GOOD 


CHEAP 

llffvER  grown 

A wonderful  big  catalog  PBr  jr 
Full  of  engravings  of  every  ritCE 
variety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers.  The  book  is  worth  a dol- 
lar to  any  one  who  plants  seeds. 

Big  Lot  of  Extra  Packages  Free  to 
Every  Customer. 

Send  yours  and  neighbors  address. 

R.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


SWEDISH  OATS 

"-v^^^^-^Probably  the  best  American  Oat” 
DePt*  Agriculture. 

“ IVTnRfc  srrf.is^T.t.'irv  of  all 


Most  satisfactory  of  all 
varieties.’' 

Wis.  Agr.  Ex.  Station, 
ft}?-}  “Best  we  can  find.” 

H So.  Dak.  Agr.  Kx.  Station. 
A>  No  better  authorities  than 
the  above.  They  are  dis- 
interested too.  Swedish  out- 
yiehls  all  others:  is  heaviest, 
plumpest  aud  whitest.  Sea- 
son,  early;  straw,  very  still: 
best  forclay  soils.  Get  started 


We  are  head 
Immense  stock, 


I™  thls  year. 

®M\V  quarters. 

*™‘"  pure  seed. 

Send  postal  today  for  80- 
Page  Catalog  Oats,  Corn,  Pota- 
toes, Garden  Sneds,  etc, 

L.  L.  OLDS  SEED  CO..  Drawer  S , Clinton,  Wis. 


Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupe  Seed 

Ounce,  10c;  quarter  pound,  lie;  pound.  Tie; 
mail  or  ezpreee  prepaid.  Special  prices  on 
.11  to  100  pound  lota  to  dealer,. 

W.  K.  GIBSON.  IaAB  ANIMAS,  COLO. 


back  to  gardening  again.  There  was 
a strip  of  land  there  about  ten  miles 
wide  and  fifteen  miles  long,  good 
$100  land,  all  mussed  up  with  that 
miserable  wild  carrot.  Some  imple- 
ment man  in  a nearby  town  had  got- 
ten in  a lot  of  foul  clover  seed  and 
they  had  all  bought  of  it.  That  man 
ought  to  get  ten  years  at  hard  labor. 

Crops  for  Young  Orchards. 

Lots  of  people  want  to  know  what 
to  plant  in  young  orchards.  The 
nicest  thing  I know  of  is  potatoes. 
They  are  a nice,  clean  crop,  not  hard 
on  the  trees,  and  they  pay  well.  My 
next  choice  would  be  melons.  They 
are  not  in  the  Way  of  the  trees,  and 
they  keep  the  ground  in  nice  shape. 
Both  crops  are  ones  that  are  easily 
marketed,  and  can  be  handled  at  a 
slack  time  of  the  year.  Onions  are 
good.  The  trouble  with  corn  is  that 
it  makes  shelter  for  rabbits,  and  be- 
sides it  is  pretty  hard  on  the  trees. 
The  corn  gets  up  big  and  rank  and 
nearly  smothers  out  the  trees.  Don’t 
do  it.  Small  grain  is  still  worse.  Peas 
and  beans  are  fine,  and  so  are  cow- 
peas  and  soy  beans.  Cabbage  is  a 
good  crop  to  go  in  an  orchard;  fine. 

Speaking  of  cabbage,  there  is  con- 
siderable talk  in  the  seed  trade  now 
about  Pacific  coast  cabbage  seed.  The 
cabbage  seed  has  always  heretofore 
been  grown  on  Long  Island,  but  lately 
there  has  been  some  grown  in  Wash- 
ington, and  it  is  certainly  the  finest 
looking  cabbage  seed  I ever  saw. 
Big  and  heavy  and  plump.  I have 
bought  some  of  it  to  try  it.  If  it  is 
as  good  as  it  looks,  it  has  the  East- 
ern cabbage  seed  beaten  a mile.  I 
got  more  than  I need,  and  if  any  of 
you  wish  to  try  it  you  are  welcome 
to  a sample  of  it.  In  fact,  I would 
like  to  have  you  get  it  and  plant  it 
and  report  to  me  how  it  does.  The 
English  Limas  (broad  beans)  are  in 
now,  and  if  any  of  you  care  to  try 
them  you  can  have  a small  sample 
with  the  compliments  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  Lots  of  little  things  like 
this  we  can  just  as  well  help  each 
other  out  in  the  way  of  experience. 

Plant  some  gladiolus  and  dahlias 
this  year.  You  have  no  idea  how  fine 
some  of  the  improved  sorts  are  and 
what  a satisfaction.  They  are  as  eas- 
ily grown  as  potatoes  and  are  not  at 
all  costly.  You  can  get  the  bulbs  of 
any  good  ■■•eedsman,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  get  them.  Buy  the  named 
sorts  if  you  can.  The  best  ones  are 
picked  out  and  kept  separate  general- 
ly and  the  rest  go  into  the  mixture. 
Choose  the  colors  you  want,  get  them 
in  best  named  sorts  and  keep  them 
pure.  Plant  in  ttie  spring  in  any  good 
soil  and  treat  them  in  every  way  just 
like  you  would  potatoes.  They  will 
be  the  finest  things  you  ever  saw. 
Gladiolus  stay  in  bloom  for  about  a 
month  in  late  summer,  and  the  dahl- 
ias bloom  steadily  from  June  till  frost. 
Both  increase  rapidly  and  the  surplus 
bulbs  are  quite  salable. 

In  your  garden  plans  for  this  spring 
be  sure  to  include  a drill  and  wheel- 
hoe.  They  increase  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  gardening  wonderfully.  You 
can  get  a good  combined  implement 
of  the  best  makes  for  about  $10.00, 
and  you  will  find  that  it  will  do  th** 
work  better  than  any  hand  tool  and 
ten  times  as  much  of  it.  Get  the 
garden  out  in  straight  rows  and  do  it 
right.  HENRY  FIELD. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

^ 

Bush  Fruits. 


cent  phosphoric  acid  and  10  per  cent 
actual  potash,  this  to  be  well  distrib- 
uted before  plants  are  set.  Potash  is 
a most  necessary  clement  In  successful 
fruit  growing,  to  insure  early  ripening, 
solid  fruit,  and  good,  rich  color.  The 
plot  selected  should  be  in  a long  strip, 
so  that  cultivation  may  be  done  with 
the  horse.  Plant  in  long  rows,  seven 
feet  apart,  and  three  to  four  feet  in 
the  row.  When  making  up  the  list  it 
is  a good  idea  to  have  it  include  a 
number  of  varieties  of  each  fruit. 
This  takes  no  more  room;  then  an  as- 
sortment is  more  ceitain  to  give  a 
steady  daily  supply,  and  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  the  different  kinds 
growing.  When  a variety  does  not 
please  it  can  be  cut  out,  and  the  sat- 
isfactory ones  increased. 

Suppose  we  have  an  available  strip 
about  three  hundred  feet  long.  In  the 
first  row  we  will  set  currants,  twelve 
each  of  the  Red  Dutch,  Victoria  and 
White  Grape;  the  row  will  be  finish- 
ed out  with  twenty-four  Downing  and 
Houghton  gooseberries,  setting  them 
five  feet  apart.  Our  second  row  will 
be  red  raspberries,  and  as  we  can  set 
them  three  feet  apart  we  can  use  one 
hundred  bushes.  A good  assortment 
would  be  twenty-five  Turner  and 
twenty-five  Loudon  for  the  bright  red, 
and  fifty  Columbian  for  dark  red.  The 
next  row  will  be  for  the  black  rasp- 
berry, and  in  it  would  be  set  an  as- 
sortment of  the  Kansas,  Cumberland, 
Older  and  Gregg.  Blackberries  are 
rather  uncertain,  but  when  they  do 
succeed  they  extend  the  season  so 
nicely  three  or  four  weeks  that  a row 
of  them,  containing  fifty  Snyder  and 
fifty  Stone’s  Hardy  -ould  be  added. 

Grapes  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
bush  fruit,  but  they  are  so  desirable  it 
will  be  well  to  add  a row  of  them, 
using  the  Concord  and  Worden  for 
black.  Brighten  and  Delaware  for 
red,  and  Niagara  and  Moore’s  Dia- 
mond for  white. 

Cultivation  is  very  necessary  in  the 
fruit  garden,  since  it  is  no  place  for 
weeds  and  tall  grasses. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  years  the 
currants  and  gooseberries  will  not  re- 
quire much  pruning.  As  they  thicken 
up  it  is  well  to  have  an  ideal  bush  in 
mind,  and  to  trim  the  bushes  as  near 
that  ideal  as  possible.  The  bright  red 
raspberries  will  not  require  pruning 
the  first  or  second  summer.  The 
black  raspberries  and  blackberries 
should  be  nipped  off  the  first  season 
when  the  cane  gets  to  a height  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches.  This  makes 
the  cane  stocky  and  gives  a large 
amount  of  bearing  wood,  and  in  these 
varieties  we  can  expect  a good  crop 
the  next  year  after  planting.  The  sec- 
ond and  succeeding  seasons  the  new 
growth  will  be  stronger. 

After  berries  are  ail  picked  old 
canes  should  be  cut  out  and  burned, 
and  the  branches  of  the  new  growth 
left  alone  until  spring,  even  if  they 
grow  out  four  or  five  feet.  When 
spring  fairly  opens  go  ever  the  bushes 
and  cut  laterals  back  well,  leaving 
each  cane  standing  sturdily,  like  a 
well-balanced  tree. 

Indiana.  D.  I.  DUNCAN. 


FENCE  Made?-**’ 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents-  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’s  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 

BOX  1-25  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


Lou  Dillon  Cultivator 

You  can  cultivate  either  between  or  astride 
the  rows  and  you  can  change  for  any  width  row 
from  8 to  16  inches  or  from  a fractional  part  of 
an  inch  to  4 inches  in  depth  by  one  simple  move- 
ment^ without  tools  and  in  a moment’s  time. 

It  is  the  easiest  running  cultivator  made 
and  the  only  one  that  man,  woman  or  boy  can 
push  down  the  row  at  an  easy,  com- 
fortable, continuous  walk. _ 

The  greatest  little  machine  ever  in- 
vented for  amateur  gardeners,  straw- 
berry raisers  or  truck  farmers. 

It  breaks  up  and  works  the  ground 
evenly  and  rapidly  and  in  one-third 
less  time  than  any  other  cultivator. 
And  if  it  does  not  suit  you  better 
than  any  other  hand  cultivator 
you  ever  saw  we  will  take  it  back 
and  give  you  back  your  money. 
Write  today  forfree  descrip- 
tive catalog  and  price  list. 
The  strawberry  growers 
best  friend. 

Schalble  Mfq.  Co., 
Albion, 
Mich. 


A Practical  Sprayer 


The  Iron  Age  Four  Row  Sprayer 

offers  the  most  practical,  rapid  and 
economical  method  of  spraying  grow- 
ing crops.  With  orchard  attachment, 
becomes  an  ideal  sprayer  for  trees 
vines,  etc.  A simply  constructed 
pump  is  automatically  operated  to 
maintain  the  pressure  necessary  to 
apply  sprayingsolution  in  the  form  of 
a fine  spray  or  mist — an  important 
economy.  Spraying  nozzles  located 
in  front  or  rear  of  machine  tinder 
absolute  control  of  driver.  Automatic 
dashers  keep  so]  u I ion  thoroughly 
mixed  — necessary  for  best  results. 
Steel  wheels  adjustable  to  varying 
width  of  rows.  Durable,  practical 
and  adjustable  in  every  purt. 


IRON  ACE 


IMPLEMENTS 


crop-making  and  weed-killing  tools. 
Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes;  Cultivators, 
Horse  Hoes,  Fertilizer  Distributors. 

A complete  line  of  Potato  Machinery 
including  Planters,  Sprayers,  Culti- 
vators and  Diggers. 

Our  New  Iron  Age  Root,-  describes  them  all 
and  will  save  you  time  and 
money.  Sent  FREE 
on  application. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 
Box  506, 
Grenloch,  N.  J. 


No.  6 Iron  Age 
Combined 
and  Sintrle  " It 
Ho.*,  Kill  and 
Drill  Seeder 


Three  things  are  necessary  to  a lib- 
eral supply  of  fruit;  A desire  for,  a 
willingness  to  expend  a few  dollars  for 
plants,  and  a determination  to  have 
the  table  supplied  with  these  good 
things  of  life.  Having  decided  to  es- 
tablish a fruit  garden,  don’t  go  to  your 
neighbor  to  get  old  raspberry  or  cur- 
rant bushes,  just  because  you  can  get 
them  for  nothing.  Remember  that 
when  using  these  old  plants,  whose  vi- 
tality is  almost  gone,  your  work  and 
the  use  of  your  land  is  largely  wasted. 
Always  use  young,  thrifty  plants. 

It  is  important  to  select  a fertile 
strip  for  your  fruit  garden.  Have  it 
near  the  house,  and  well  drained.  The 
soil  should  be  thoroughly  plowed  and 
well  pulverized.  Don’t  make  a mis- 
take of  putting  out  the  plants  in  a 
poor,  worn  soil.  A liberal  applica- 
tion of  barnyard  manure,  well  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  plot,  may 
supply  all  the  nitrogen  necessary, 
since  not  much  of  the  element  is  re- 
quired. This  should  be  supplemented 
with  liberal  amounts  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  say  400  pounds  per 
acre  of  a fertilizer  analyzing  8 per 
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Planet  Jr. 

For  Easy  Gardening. 

ive  Hundred  Thousand  Users  all  over  the  world  proclaim  the  Planet  Jr.  farm 
Jen  tools  unequalled  for  dependable  service,  and  true  economy  of  time,  labor  and 
money.  There’s  a “Planet  Jr.”  for  every  need.  The  line  includes  Seeders.  Wheel  Hoes, 
dorse  Hoes,  Harrows,  Riding  Cultivators  (one  or  two  row],  Beet  and  Orchard  Cultivators, 
etc.— 45  tools  in  all. 

Pla.net  Jr.  Seeders  are  without  a rival.  They  sow  all  garden  seeds  accurately  any  depth  or 
thickness  desired,  in  either  drills  or  hills;  open  furrow-,  drop  andcovei,  roll  and  mark  the 
next  row,  all  at  one  operation.  A regular  stand  of  plants  insured  and  no  wasted  seed. 

Planet  Jr.  No.  12  Double  Wheel  Hoe  is  a marvel  of  usefulness.  It  enables  you  to 
hoe  every  day  two  acres  of  onions  or  any  similar  crop  and  do  it  faster  and  better 
k than  three  men  with  hand  hoes.  Kills  all  weeds  and  leaves  the  soil  in  splen- 

1 did  condition.  Farmers  as  well  as  gardeners  need  our  1*»06  book,  which 

f,  fuiiy  illustrates  the  machines  at  work  both  at  home  ana  abroad. 

Double  Mailed  Free. 

B<>%  S.  L.  Allen  & Co., 

Box  1107C.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MATTHEWS’ 

B TOOLS  IN  ONE 

Seeder,  marker,  j}  < 
hoe  rake,  plow,  J _ 
cultivator.  Single  *■' 
or  double  wheel.  Adjust- 
ments easily  made. 

For  planting  and 
all  kinds  of  cul- 
tivation. 

Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  of  val- 
uable informa- 
tion for  planting  and  cultivating  the  garden 
and  full  description  of  these  implements. 


“NEW  UNIVERSAL” 


6 Styles  Seeders 

Opens  fur*  H Models 

row.  drops  H 0f 

in  puin  J,  Accuracy 


eight, 

covers, 

marks 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Double  or  Single  Wheel  Hoe 

Cultivator,  Plow,  Rake.  Changes 
quickly  made.  Cultivate  be- 

*"  “*  or  wtride  the  rows.  Any 

I,  SDJ  Width. 


Note  High  Arch  and  Plant  Guards. 
Bent  Oak  Handles  on  all  Tools. 


AMES  PLOW  COMPANY.  59  MARKET  STREET,  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 
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The  Book  Table. 

“Jiew  Crentlona  In  Plant  I.lfe.” — 

Within  the  past  few  months  dally 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  the  vari- 
ous horticultural  publications  have  had 
much  to  say  upon  the  work  of  Luther 
Burbank  of  California.  Some  of  this 
matter  has  been  intelligently  written, 
but  much  of  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
“gush,”  until,  among  horticulturists, 
there  has  sprung  up  a feeling  of  dis- 
gust at  the  work  of  some  of  the  writ- 
ers. Now  comes  a book  of  more  than 
360  pages  devoted  to  Mr.  Burbank  and 
his  work,  entitled,  "New  Creations  in 
Plant  Life.”  The  book  is  by  W.  S.  Har- 
wood, and  is  published  by  the  Macmil- 
lan Company.  The  writer  is  evidently 
more  of  a literary  man  than  a horticul- 
turist, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
has  allowed  so  much  mere  twaddle  to 
creep  into  the  work.  Mr.  Burbank,  from 
ail  accounts,  is  a very  modest  man,  not 


says  his  trees  are  fourteen  years  old; 
that  they  have  for  several  years  bloom- 
ed profusely,  but  do  not  bear  any  fruit, 
and  he  regards  cross  fertilization  as 
the  thing  needed  to  make  them  prodrc- 
tive.  This  is  a question  that  has  oc- 
curred to  old-experienced  fruit-growers 
in  the  Willamette  Valley  for  many 
years  and  no  satisfactory  solution  has 
ever  been  found.  But  it  is  a fact  that 
some  varieties  will  bear  abundantly  in 
one  locality  and  in  another  not  distant 
locaiity  will  produce  nothing  but 
bloom.  And  this  fact  will  continue 
year  after  year  even  where  the  oppor- 
tunities for  cross  fertilization  are  all 
that  could  be  desired.  For  instance,  I 
know  a Knight’s  Early  Black  tree  of 
magnificent  size  that  has.  while  sur- 
rounded with  numerous  other  varieties, 
continued  to  produce  nothing  but  a 
gorgeous  display  of  bloom  for  many 
years.  I know  another  tree  of  the  same 


Crumbling  Marble. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  attention  Is 
being  called  to  the  fact  that  the  head- 
stones and  monuments  In  our  American  cem- 
eteries are  crumbling,  breaking  and  falling 
down,  from  the  action  of  the  elements. 
Marble  has  proved  such  a failure  that  some 
cemeteries  now  go  so  far  as  to  prohibit  Its 
use.  Granite,  likewise,  is  proving  a failure. 
It  all  gets  discolored  and  moss-grown,  and 
must  eventually  crack,  crumble,  and  go  to 
pieces.  In  this  connection  attention  is  call- 
ed to  the  advertisement  of  the  Monumental 
Bronze  Co.,  401  Howard  ave.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  who  will  be  pleased  to  send  full  In- 
formation in  regard  to  their  celebrated 
White  Bronze  monuments,  together  with  de- 
signs and  prices,  to  anyone  interested.  This 
work  is  claimed  to  be  far  more  enduring 
than  the  best  of  granite,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  artistic  and  less  expensive.  Be- 
ing a metal  of  course  there  is  no  possibility 
of  moss-growth,  cracking  or  crumbling,  nof 
any  of  the  objections  common  to  stone.  The 
metal  is  claimed  to  be  strictly  non-corrosive 


COILED  SPRING 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  Can  not  Sag. 

Every  wire  and  every  twiat  la 
a brace  to  all  other  wires  and 
twists  full  height  of  the  fence. 
Horae-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig- 
tight.  Kvery  rod  guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer,  freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 

Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
is  made— how  it  is  galvanized— 
why  some  is  good  and  some  is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facts. 
You  should  have  this  Informa- 
tion. Write  for  Ittoday.  Its  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  1U3  MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 


ALL  ABOUT 


The  ■ill 

Bee-  ’ 

rkeeper' 

guide  to  success.  The  Weekly 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

tells  how  to  make  the  most  money  with  bees. 
Contributors  are  practical  honey-producers 
who  know  how.  Interesting— instructive.  $1 
per  year;3mos.  (13  copies),  20c.  Sample  free. 
.American  Bee  Journal.  334  Dearborn  St. .Chicago 


YOUR  IDEAS 


$100,000  offered  for  one  In- 
vention; $0,500  for  another. 
Book  "How  to  Obtain  a Patent”  and 
"What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your 
patent  for  sale  at  our  expense. 
Chandler  S Chandlee,  Patent  Attorney*. 
MS  f.  Street.  Washington.  0.  C. 


Strawberry  Plants 

We  have  for  Fall  and  Spring  an  extra  fine 
lot  of  young,  healthy  plants,  true  to  name; 
other  plants  and  trees.  Send  for  Free  OateJog. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT 

Ten 
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inclined  to  talk  about  his  work;  he  is 
certainly  a wonder-worker  along  cer- 
tain lines,  being  perhaps  more  distin- 
guished for  his  rare  skill  in  selecting 
the  good  from  the  bad  among  his  mil- 
lions of  seedlings.  A man  of  his  nature, 
therefore,  must  be  somewhat  disgusted 
at  the  nauseating  matter  contained  in 
Mr.  Harwood’s  book,  for  the  latter  glor- 
ifies Mr.  Burbank,  and  makes  of  him 
almost  a god. 

The  book  is  interesting,  withal,  and 
would  be  more  generally  appreciated, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  faults  mentioned. 
The  writer  te.ls  of  the  new  varieties 
Mr.  Burbank  has  produced,  and  pays 
particular  attention  to  his  work  with 
the  plum.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion shows  his  development  of  the 
plum,  the  two  larger  plums  being  seed- 
lings of  the  smaller  ones.  To  show 
how  the  author  wanders  away  from 
horticultural  principles,  however,  he 
tells  of  one  plum  “with  the  flavor  of 
the  Bartlett  pear,  and,  stranger  sti.l.  as 
the  plum  developed,  the  tree  has  taken 
on  much  of  the  nature  of  the  Bartlett 
pear  tree  in  leaf  and  structure,  though 
why,  no  one  can  tell,  for  it  has  never 
had  the  slightest  pear  blood  in  its 
veins.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  wonderful 
fruit  will  not  acquire  the  tendency  to 
blight  which  the  Bartlett  tree  pos- 
sesses. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  well  illus- 
trated. and  will  be  read  with  interest — 
yet  there  are  times  when  the  reader 
will  wish  for  a good  elm  club  with 
which  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  very 
gushing  author. 

“The  Menace  of  Privilege.” — Few 

books  published  within  recent  months 
have  occasioned  as  much  comment  as 
this  book  by  Henry  George,  Jr.  This 
is  really  one  of  the  best  books  on  the 
political  and  social  conditions  now  ex- 
isting in  the  United  States  which  has 
appeared  for  many  years,  and  the  au- 
thor shows  that  he  Is  capable  of  main- 
taining a position  a.ongslde  of  ills  illus- 
trious father.  In  this  book  Mr.  George 
strives  to  snow  how  "privileges  granted 
or  sanctioned  by  government  underlie 
the  social  and  political,  mental  and 
moral  manifestations  that  appear  so 
ominous  in  the  republic.  The  monopoly 
of  natural  opportunities,  heavy  taxes 
upon  production,  private  ownership  of 
public  highways,  and  other  lesser  priv- 
ileges cause  the  great  inequalities  in 
the  distribution  of  wealth  which  are 
evident  all  about.  For  these  are  not 
powers  to  produce  wealth,  but  powers 
to  appropriate  it." 

The  book  is  not  one  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  inflame  one’s  prejudices — but, 
rather,  it  is  a book  which  will  make  the 
thoughtful  man  who  loves  his  country 
seriously  consider  the  conditions  which 
now  exist,  and  which  seem  to  threaten 
our  institutions.  Mr.  George  does  not 
draw  the  line  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  between  the  laborer  and  the  capi- 
talist. but  he  makes  the  distinction  be- 
tween those  who  have  received  priv- 
ileges and  those  who  have  surrendered 
to  corporations  and  individuals  those 
privileges  which  should  belong  to  the 
multitude.  The  book  is  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  and 
will  certainly  have  a wide  sale,  as  it 
deserves  to  have. 
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Grafting  Sweet  Cherries. 

In  the  December  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  C.  K.  of  Salem,  Ore.,  has  a ques- 
tion seeking  the  cause  of  the  sterility 
of  his  Royal  Anne  cherry  trees  He 


variety  and  about  the  same  size,  hav- 
ing no  better  chance  for  cross-fertili- 
zation. that  one  season  produced  200 
gallons  of  fruit,  and  bears  every  year. 
These  two  trees  grow  on  the  same  kind 
of  soil  and  less  than  five  mi  os  apart. 
If  C.  K.  wishes  to  try  grafting  his 
Royal  Anne  trees,  the  method  is  very 
simple  and  uniformly  successful  I 
would  graft  with  scions  of  Bing,  Black 
Republican  and  Black  Tartarian.  The 
scions  may  be  cut  anv  time  from  now 
til]  the  sap  begins  to  flow.  Simply  cut 
a number  of  twigs  or  small  branches 
and  throw  them  on  the  ground  on  the 
east  side  of  a building  where  they  will 
get  the  morning  sun.  When  the  warm 
davs  of  April  come,  the  scion  wood  will 
begin  to  wilt  and  the  bark  to  wrinkle; 
then  is  proper  time  to  cut  and  insert 
the  scions.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
trees  should  be  in  smell  leaf  as  Prof. 
Whitten  suggests.  AH  that  is  neces- 
sary is  that  the  sap  should  be  moving 
in  the  stock.  The  scion  may  be  insert- 
er bv  any  ordinary  method  and  should 
be  thoroughly  waxed  at  once.  The 
main  precautions  in  the  operation  be- 
ing not  to  allow  the  union  to  get  wet 
from  rain  before  the  wax  is  applied. 
This  method  of  top  grafting  the  sweet 
cherry  is  uniformly  successful  with  the 
old  timers  hereabouts. 

S.  H.  Van  Trump,  Mt.  Angel,  Ore. 


and  equally  as  enduring  as  the  bronzes  ol 
ancient  times. 


“That  warm  blanket — ‘Just  like  the  hen' 
— and  fresh,  pure  air  is  what  does  It.  The 
‘Mandy’  Lee  Is  easily  the  best  yet.”  says 
H.  B.  Hall,  of  Racine,  Wis.  It’s  the  con- 
tact heat  Brooder.  Catalog  free.  Geo.  H. 
Lee  Co.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


KANSAS 
ANTI-LIQUOR  SOCIETY 

We  are  distributing  free  to  all  who  write  and 
. inclose  a stamp,  a prescription  for  tbe  core  ef 
tbe  liquor  habit.  It  can  be  given  secretly  In 
coffee  or  food.  Also  a recipe  for  tbe  care  of  tbe 
tobacco  babit.  that  can  be  given  secretly.  Tbe 
I only  request  we  make  is  that  yoo  do  not  sell  the 
»-ecine§.  bat  give  free  copies  to  yoar  friends. 

! KANSAS  ANTI  - LIQUOR  SOCIETY, 
Koora  41.  Gray  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Questions  About  Pear  Blight. 

(1)  Does  the  sap  of  a tree  bring  up 
the  germ  which  causes  blight?  (2) 
Will  I be  safe  in  filling  about  ten 
inches  around  some  pear  trees,  if  I do 
not  fill  the  soil  in  up  to  them?  The 
trees  are  about  12  years  old.  (3)  Would 
you  advise  slitting  the  bark  on  cherry 
trees? — J.  P.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten;  (1)  The  sap 
of  the  tree  does  not  bring  up  or  in  any 
way  carry  the  germ  which  causes 
blight.  The  blight  germ  winters  over 
in  the  growing  layer  betwen  the  bark 
and  wood  of  the  tree  adjacent  to  the 
blighted  spots.  I:-;  the  spring  there  ex- 
udes from  these  few  blighted  places 
where  the  blight  winters  over  a fluid 
which  is  mostly  sap.  which  contains  the 
germs.  Insects  feed  upon  tills  sappy 
exudation.  In  doing  so,  they  get  their 
mouth  parts  covered  with  the  germs. 
The  germs  are  carried  to  other  trees, 
as  tlie  insects  continue  their  search  for 
food,  and  Infect  the  trees,  especially  in 
the  blossoms  whore  the  insects  feed. 
Germs  may  get  in  also  from  any  other 
tender  growing  parts  to  which  the 
blight  germs  have  been  carried. 

(2)  Even  12  year  old  pear  trees  will 
no  doubt  be  injured  somewhat  in  their 
growth  on  filling  as  much  as  10  inches 
above  the  outer  spread  of  their  roots. 
If  the  filling  is  not  carried  up  close 
to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  however,  it  is 
probable  that  the  tres  will  not  be  very 
seriously  injured  by  it.  provided  water 
is  not  allowed  to  collect  in  the  pocket 
left  around  the  tree,  especially  if  the 
soil  is  well  enough  drained  so  that 
water  which  otherwise  would  collect  in 
hollow  places  about  the  tree  quickly 
soaks  into  the  soil,  ihe  injury  to  the 
trees  will  not,  probably,  be  great. 

(3)  It  is  not  usually  best  to  slit  the 
bark  of  cherry  trees.  If,  however,  the 
trees  are  what  is  generally  termed 
"hide  bound,"  slitting  the  bark  may 
sometimes  be  advisable.  Cherry  trees 
which  are  making  vigorous  wood 
growth,  but  which  are  not  fruiting,  are 
sometimes  thrown  into  bearing  by  slit- 
ting or  ringing  the  bark  during  tbe 
first  part  of  June. 


CATARRH 

TREATMENT 

The  nose  and  throat  are  lined  with  mucous 
membrane.  The  catarrh  germs  burrow  into  the 
soft  surface  of  this  mucous  membrane  and  can- 
not be  reached  and  destroyed  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  treatment.  This  is  why  the  various 
snuffs,  sprays,  ointments,  jellies  and  other  forms 
of  catarrh  treatment  give  but  temporary  relief. 

My  treatment  reaches  every  portion  of  the  dis- 
eased surface,  at  once  killing  all  the  Catarrh 
germs  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  At  the 
same  time  by  the  use  of  constitutional  medicines 
the  blood  is  purified,  the  generel  system  built 
up,  and  every  trace  of  the  disease  eliminated 
from  the  system. 

Catarrh  Causes  Consumption 

Delay  is  most  dangerous  in  diseases  of  tbe  nose,  throat, 
bronchial  tubes  and  lungs;  these  diseases  are  constantlv 

injuring  the  organs  affected  by  them  as  well  as  the  whole  DR  T.  F williams, 

constitution.  Consumption,  which  directly  or  indirectly  who  shows  his  confidence  in  his 
causes  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  deaths,  usually  has  its  Treatment  for  catarrh  by  send- 
origin  from  Catarrh.  ln8  a Month’s  Medicines  Free. 

Catarrh  Causes  Stomach  Troubles 

Dytpepsia  is  nothing  more  than  Catarrh  of  the  Stomach,  and  if  neglected  often  de- 
stroys the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach,  sometimes  even  causiDg  cancer. 

Catarrh  Causes  Deafness 

Nine-tenths  of  all  cases  of  deafness  are  caused  by  Catarrh.  Don’t  wait  until  the  ear 
drums  are  destroyed  and  the  hearing  forever  impaired.  Write  for  my  treatment  at  once. 


COULD  NEITHER  TASTE  NOR  SMELL 

“I  was  In  a critical  condition  from  Chronic 
Catarrh.  Could  not  taste  nor  smell.  Impossi- 
ble to  breathe  through  nose;  bearing  and  sight 
both  affected.  Dr.  Williams’  treatment  entire- 
ly cured  me,  and  I can  now  taste  and  smell- 
while  my  hearing  and  sight  are  emirely  re- 
stored.”—M.  S.  Fish,  Farnhamville,  Iowa. 

BAD  CASE  CATARRH  OF  STOMACH 

“For  years  I had  Catarrh  of  the  Stomach. 
Was  constipated,  had  no  appetite,  sour  stom- 
ach, gas  in  stomach,  belching.  More  tired  In 
morniDg  than  upon  retiring.  All  local  doctors 
and  expert,  specialists  failed  to  even  give  re- 
lief. The  Combination  Treatment  of  Dr.  Will- 
iams cured  me  entirely.  I now  enjoy  perfect 
health.”— Mrs.  A.  C.  Mosier,  Granger.  Iowa. 

DOCTOR  ADVISED  MY  TREATMENT 

“For  ten  years  I suffered  dreadfully  from  Ca- 
tarrh. I thought  I could  not  live.  Nothing 
seemed  to  help  me.  My  family  doctor  advised 
me  to  try  Dr.  Williams  treatment,  and  I am 
glad  to  say  It  entirely  tured  me  I have  not 
suffered  one  minute  since  with  Catarrh."— Mrs. 
Rosa  Sanders.  Now  Virginia.  Iowa 

ALMOST  DEAF  FROM  CATARRH 

“Ten  years  ago  Dr.  Williams’  treatment 
cured  me  of  catarrhal  Deafness  I could  scarce- 
ly hear  at  all.  Have  bad  no  return  of  the  dis- 
ease; my  hearing  is  good:  have  do  more  head- 
aches.”—Frank  Abel,  1164  Sixth  Ave.,  Des 
Moines.  Iowa 

I could  not  afford  to 
offer  ONE  MONTH  S 
TREATMENT  FREE 
OF  CHARGE  if  I were 
not  positive  that  it 
would  oertainly  cure 
Catarrh.  In  order  to 
prove  what  my  treat- 
ment will  do.  I am  will- 
ing to  stand  the  ex- 
pense myself  for  the 
first  month’s  medicines. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  It  to  me. 

Address  as  follows: 


FREE  TREATMENT  COUPON 

DR  T.  F.  WILIIAM9, 

oj2  Crocker  Bldg..  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

I have  Catann  and  wish  to  avail  myself  of  yonr  offer  to  furnish 
me  a Months  Treatment  Free.  Also  please  send  me  your  free  de- 
scriptive bock  on  Catarrh  and  its  cure.  . 


Name 


Addbkss_ 


DR.  T.  F.  WILLIAMS, 

742  Crocker  Building,  DBS  MOINES,  IOWA . 
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T HE  FRUI  T-G  ROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Pag< 
Forty-seven 


O PRODUCE  fine 
flavored,  highly  col- 
ored fruit,  sufficient 
Potash  must  be  used  in 
fertilizers  for  orchards  or 
vineyards. 

One  thousand  pounds  per 
acre  of  a fertilizer  containing 
ten  per  cent,  of  Potash,  is 
the  standard. 


Our  practical  books  on  successful  fertiliz- 
ing are  sent  on  request,  free  of  any  cost  or 
obligation,  to  any  farmer  who  will  write  for 
them. 

Address,  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

New  York— 93  Nassau  Street,  or 

Chicago— Monadnock  Building. 


KINDS  OF 


Stock 


Choice 

Nursery 


Wholesale 

Send  us  a List  of  Your  Wants  and  we  will  make  you 
our  Lowest  Prices— WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Write  us  today  and  be  convinced. 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

Hart  Pioneer  Nurseries 

Fort  Scott.  Kansas,  Box  I 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Virginia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  of  8100  GOLD 
PRIZE  offers;  also  Cardinal,  Commonwealth, 
North  Shore,  Oaks  Early,  New  York,  Glen  Mary. 
Stevens  Champion,  and  90  others;  best  list,  good 
stock,  reasonable  prices:  Dewberries:  Lucretia 

H CPETnQ  Cabbage: 

Austins.  New  Volga 

and  20  other  varieties.  Cucumbers:  Peninsula 
Prize,  Allen's  Pride  of  the  Market,  Arlington 
Spine,  Shamrock,  etc.  Cantaloupes:  Allen’s  First 

Choic*.  True  Rocky  Ford.  Tomatoes:  Livings- 
ton’s Globe,  Allen's  Best,  Chalk  Jewel,  Maule’s 
Earliest,  Earliana,  etc.  Kansas  King,  Eighty  Day 
Yellow  Dent,  Maryland  Queen  Field  Corn.  Best 
I]  new  and  standard  Garden, Field  and  Flower  seeds, 

1 Asparagus  Roots,  Special  Agr’l  Implements,  etc. 
60  PACE  CATALOGUE  FREE.  Send  address 
on  postal  NOW.  It  tells  about  lots  of  good  things 
for  the  farm  and  garden  and  where  to  get  them. 

W.r.  ALLEN,  Dept.  38,  Salisbury,  Md. 


F.W.MENERAY 

Crescent  Nursery 
Company  Ine. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 

Established  1868 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Spring  delivery 
for  NATIVE  AMERICANA  PLUM  SEED- 
LINGS, the  best  budding  and  grafting  stock 
for  plums  for  the  Northern  trade. 

Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Currant,  Grape, 
Forest  Tree  Seedlings,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs  in  car  lots. 

300  Named  Varieties  Paeonies 


Nurs 


erymen  s 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

PLATES 


An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
nnequaled  facilities  have  made  our  plates 
leaders.  They  are  used  by  the  leading 
nurserymen  and  agents  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  A trial  order  will  convince 
you  of  their  superiority.  Send  for  cata- 
logue and  prices.  V 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO. 

Rochester,  New  York 


10.000  YOUNG 
MEN  WANTED!* 


To  qualify  for  positions  as 

RAILWAY  BRAKEMEN,  FIREMEN, 

At  Salaries  from  $60  to  $125  a Month 

We  teach  you  by  mail  the  Standard 
Rules  and  Modern  Methods  employed 
by  leading  railroads  and  assist  you  to 
a position  when  you  are  qualified. 
Schoolconduetedby  prominent  railroad 
men  and  endorsed  by  railroad  managers 
who  want  our  students.  The  greatest 
field  today  foryoungmen  israilroading. 
Our  course  is  intensely  interesting  and 
fits  you  for  immediate  employment  and 
promotion.  Many  positions  now  open. 
Begin  at  once.  Write  for  catalog  today. 


Selecting  Locations  in  the  Northwest. 

Dear  Brother  Jonathan:  I was  so 

mad  when  I got  that  September  num- 
ber and  found  you  had  gone  right  by, 
within  eight  miles  of  the  nicest  town 
in  the  center  of  the  widest  part  of  the 
biggest  valley  of  the  greatest  state  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  never  even 
telephoned  a “hello,”  that  I didn’t 
know  for  awhile  whether  I would  ever 
write  to  you  again.  It  seems  you 
struck  the  saloon  towns — not,  I pre- 
sume, intentionally,  for  I am  sorry 
to  say  it  Is  difficult  to  miss  them.  But 
if  you  had  taken  a run  over  here  and 
spent  a Sunday  with  us  you  would 
have  thought  the  whole  country  had 
come  in  to  church  at  the  big  Federa- 
tion Church,  where  six  denominations 
unite  in  worship.  But  when  I looked 
again  at  your  smiling  countenance  on 
the  title  page  I knew  you  could  not 
have  so  slighted  us  intentionally,  and 
that  it  was  perhaps  after  all  my  own 
fault  that  I had  not  kept  you  better 
informed. 

Since  you  have  said  so  many  good 
things  about  this  country  I presume 
people  will  be  flocking  in  faster  than 
ever.  It  is  said  that  this  state  has 
doubled  in  population  in  the  last  five 
years,  but  there  is  room  for  many 
more,  especially  if  all  the  irrigation 
projects  are  worked  out. 

But  I want  to  put  in  a word  or  two 
of  caution  to  prospective  fruit-grower 
settlers.  Newcomers  are  often 
charmed  with  the  beautiful  appear- 
ance of  the  level  fields,  such  as  these 
close  about  Sunnyside;  but  let  me  tell 
you  they  are  “no  good”  for  fruitgrow- 
ing, on  account  of  the  cold  air  drain- 
age from  the  higher  rolling  lands, 
causing  late  spring  frosts  on  the  flats. 
In  these  arid  regions  temperature  falls 
more  rapidly  as  the  sun  goes  down 
than  in  the  humid  East,  and  one  must 
bear  this  in  mind  when  selecting  a 
site  for  fruit.  I have  seen  only  dew  on 
certain  bench  lands,  when  ice  formed 
nearly  one-fourth  an  inch  thick  on 
the  flats  a few  miles  away.  Then, 
again,  the  seepage  from  irrigation  of 
the  higher  lands  often  raises  the  level 
of  soil  water  on  the  flats  to  or  near 
the  surface,  and  being  more  or  less 
saturated  with  the  soil  salts  cause 
“alkali”  to  appear  on  the  flats  by 
surface  evaporation,  necessitating  ex- 
pensive drainage  systems. 

Again,  if  one  is  seeking  new  or 
“raw,”  land  as  it  is  called,  he  is  apt 
to  make  another  mistake.  Often  the 
cheapest  lands,  in  first  cost,  are  the 
most  expensive  before  they  are  ready 
to  irrigate.  There  are  lands  with  a 
good  natural  slope  which  need  noth- 
ing but  a little  smoothing  over  to  fit 
them  for  running  water  furrows,  and 
there  are  other  pieces  which  may  cost 
anywhere  from  nothing  to  $100  per 
acre  for  grading  before  water  can  be 
turned  on.  It  is  often  more  difficult 
to  put  a nice,  level-looking  piece  into 
condition  for  running  water  than  more 
rolling  land,  as  the  level  land  has  to 
be  graded  so  much  more  perfectly. 

On  account,  probably,  of  the  rich- 
ness of  these  volcanic  soils  in  phos- 
phates, everything  seems  inclined  to 
overbear,  and  fruits  need  much  thin- 
ning to  prevent  breaking  down  of 
wood.  Close  pruning  helps  to  curtail 
the  fruitage.  A tip  plant  of  Colum- 
bian raspberry  set  in  my  garden 
eighteen  months  ago  bore  several 
quarts  of  fine  berries  in  September  and 
October  on  the  tips  of  that  season’s 
canes,  instead  of  running  into  the 
ground  and  taking  root.  The  same 
canes,  cut  back,  produced  another 
good  crop  this  last  spring.  This  sea- 
son’s canes  were  pinched  back,  and 
some  of  the  branches  blossomed  at  the 
tips  and  set  fruit  again  this  fall,  but 
were  caught  by  the  frost  before  they 
were  ripe.  Three  crops  of  berries 
within  eighteen  months  from  the  tip 
plant!  If  I were  a Luther  Burbank 
what  an  opportunity  this  plant  would 
offer  for  development!  As  it  is  I can 
only  use  it  as  an  illustration  of  the 
tendency  to  fruitfulness  in  this  soil. 

GEORGE  H.  PATCH. 

Sunnyside.  Wash. 

‘jgjft  <3% 

Strong  Spray  Mixture  for  Canker 
Worms. 

H.  C.  Hunt,  Delaven,  111.,  sends  us 
some  notes  giving  his  experience  in 
spraying  some  old  apple  trees  which 
were  infested  with  canker  worms. 
These  trees  were  near  his  orchard, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  insects 
from  spreading  to  his  trees  he  gave 


the  infested  trees  severe  treatment 
last  spring.  He  sprayed  them  three 
times,  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  using 
one  pound  of  parls  green  to  forty  gal- 
lons of  water.  He  thought  this  was 
too  strong,  and  feared  he  would  kill 
the  trees,  but  to  his  surprise  these 
trees  had  a good  crop  of  fruit  last 
fall,  the  apples  being  smooth  and 
sound. 

Mr.  Hunt  now  asks  if  he  shall  spray 
his  own  orchard  with  paris  green  this 
season,  and  shall  he  use  a mixture  as 
strong  as  was  used  against  the  canker 
worms. 

This  strength  is  too  great  for  ordi- 
nary treatment,  and  is  certainly  dan- 
gerous where  several  applications  are 
to  be  given.  By  using  a weaker  solu- 
tion as  good  results  will  be  obtained, 
provided  a pump  is  used  which  will 
keep  the  mixture  thoroughly  agitated. 
Where  Bordeaux  mixture  is  used  at 
the  same  time — as  should  be  the  case 
— a favorite  mixture  is  made  according 
to  the  following  formula: 

Four  ounces  of  paris  green,  four 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  four 
pounds  of  good  stone  lime  to  forty 
gallons  of  water.  Some  growers  add 
a little  more  lime — say,  six  pounds  al- 
together— and  obtain  good  results. 
But  the  strength  Mr.  Hunt  used  last 
year  is  rather  dangerous  if  more  than 
one  application  is  to  be  made. 

^ ^ 

Fertilizing  Orchards  for  Fruit. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Maine 
Pomological  Society  Prof.  W.  M.  Mun- 
son, of  the  Maine  Experiment  Station, 
presented  figures  showing  the  fertil- 
izing elements  taken  from  the  soil  by 
apple  trees  during  twenty  years,  in- 
cluding ten  crops  of  fruit.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  most  or- 
chardists  expect  their  trees  to  bear 
indefinitely,  without  replenishing  any 
of  the  elements  removed  by  the  crops. 
He  said  that  growers  should  study 
their  trees,  with  a view  to  supplying 
the  elements  needed  for  fruit  crops. 
If  this  is  done,  and  the  soil  is  intelli- 
gently treated,  Baldwins  can  be 
made  to  bear  every  year.  The  im- 
portance of  stirring  the  soil  cannot 
be  too  strongly  urged,  but  along  with 
this  must  go  the  fertilizing  of  the 
land.  Prof.  Munson  said  that  three 
years  ago  100  trees  thirty-five  years 
old  in  the  orchard  of  C.  S.  Pope  were 
set  apart  for  experiments.  They  were 
situated  on  the  western  slope  of  a 
dry,  gravelly  hillside.  One  section 
was  completely  fertilized,  others  treat- 
ed to  different  combinations  or  sin- 
gle elements.  The  first  gave  best  re- 
sults, and  by  the  condition  of  the 
others  the  needs  of  this  peculiar  soil 
were  learned.  The  orchard  had  been 


Choice  Nursery 

^KStock:  GROWN | 

The  right  place  to  buy,  Is  where  you  get 
what  you  ask  for.  We  must  maintain  our 
reputation,  and  can  only  do  It  by  fair  deal- 
ing with  our  patrons.  We  are  long  on 
Kleffer  Pear,  Japan  and  European  Plums, 
and  a general  line  of  stock.  Careful  atten- 
tion given  to  retail  mall  orders.  Ask  tor 
Catalogue.  It’s  Free.  Address 

TECUMSEH  NURSERIES 

Drawer  3 CEDARVIUI.E,  OHIO 


MUNSON 

1V1  NURSERIES 
At  Denison,  Texas,  30  Years 

Are  at  the  Top  in  All  Fruits,  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Vines — Introducers  of  Choicest  New  Fruits. 
Deal  Direct — Employ  No  Traveling  Agents. 

Those  representing  to  be  such  for  us  are 
frauds.  Catalog  giving  full  information  sent 
on  application.  State  where  you  saw  this 
advertisement. 


Hardy  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Trees^Shrubs 

Healthy,  vigorous,  productive  and  free  from 
insect  iiests.  NONE  BETTER  or  cheaper.  No 
traveling  salesman  can  compete  with  us  in 
price,  quality  considered.#  Get  Free  Catalogue. 

GEORGE  II.  WHITING  NURSERIES, 
Lock  Box  1110  Yankton,  S.  D. 


Kansas  City,  Nurseries 

A general  line  of  Nursery  Stock,  Wholesale 
and  Retail.  A heavy  stock  of  Concord  and 
Moore’s  Early  Grapes,  one  and  two  years. 
Small  Fruits,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus.  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  etc.  We  can 
ship  direct  to  almost  any  pomt  without  trans- 
fers. ig  Office,  233  Rialto  Building. 

BUAIR  & KAUFFMAN,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


Millions  of  Well-Rooted  Strawberry,  Rasp- 
berry and  Rhubarb  plants;  good  as  the  best, 
at  reduced  prices.  Send  for  catalogue. 

A.  Y.  CATHCART,  BRISTOL,  IND. 

well  pruned,  and  clean  culture  was 
practiced.  At  J.  W.  True’s  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  Fisher  formula 
and  that  of  the  experiment  station  are 
being  tried,  but  the  work  is  not  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  report  on.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  Fisher  formula 
costs  21  cents  per  tree,  the  station  16 
cents  per  tree.  Their  composition  is 
as  follows: 

Fisher  Formula — Nitrate  soda,  350 
pounds;  sulphate  ammonia,  150 
pounds;  sulphate  potash.  230  pounds; 
acid  phosphate,  220  pounds;  keiseret, 
pounds. 

Station  Formula — Nitrate  soda,  200 
pounds;  sulphate  ammonia,  75 
pounds;  muriate  potash,  225  pounds; 
acid  rock,  50  pounds. 


Get  This  Gold  Pair 


3 past 
thou- 


But  I Want 


Listen!  In  the 
year  I received 
sands  ot  letters  from 
spectacle  - wearers  all 
over  the  world,  ex- 
pressing their  thanks 
and  appreciation,  and 
the  one  I give  here  is 
a good  sample  of  what  they  all  say. 
The  Reverend  0.  C.  Clark,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  ministers  in  the 
Stateof  Illinois,  says:  “I  highly  appreciate  your 
famous  “ Perfect  Vision  ” spectacles,  for  I can 
honestly  and  truthfully  say  that  with  them  I now 
read  the  finest  and  smallest  print  both  day  and 
night,  just  as  well  as  I ever  did  in  my  life  Your 
spectacles  are  truly  marvelous.”  Now  I have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  testimony  of  this  noted  minister  of 
the  gospel  is  sufficient  proof  to  every  fair  minded 
spectacle-wearer  that  my  famous  “Perfect  Vision” 
spectacles  are  really  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD,  as  I claim. 

to  Judge  Them  For  YOURSELF 


and  thereby  get  YOU  lo  send  me  YOUR  testi- 
monial also.  Hence,  before  placing  them 
on  the  market  for  sale  at  their  regular 
price  of  $5  per  set,  I make  you  the  follow- 
ing special  offer  which  will  actually  save 
you  $4  cash:  Just  write  me  your  name 
and  address  and  I will  mail  you  my  Perfect 
Home  Eye  Tester,  free,  with  which  you 
will  be  able  to  test  your  eyes  at  your  own 
home,  perfectly.  Then  when  you  return 
me  the  Eye  Testei  with  your  test, 
I will  send  you  a complete  five  dollar 
family  set  of  my  famous  “Perfect  Vision” 
spectacles  for  only  $1  (which  is  an  actual 
saving  of  $4  to  you),  and  this  will  in- 
clude a pair  of  my  handsome  Rolled 


Gold  Spectacles  absolutely  free  of  charge. 
This  set  will  last  yourself  and  family 
a lifetime.  With  these  famous  “Perfect 
Vision  ” Spectacles  of  mine  you  will 
be  able  to  thread  the  finest  needle  and 
read  the  smallest  print,  both  day  and 
night,  just  as  easy  as  you  ever  did  in 
your  life,  and  this  even  if  your  eyes  are 
so  very  weak  now  that  you  cannot  read 
the  HEADLINES  in  this  paper.  I also  hereby 
agree  to  return  you  your  dollar  cheerfully 
if  you  YOURSELF  don’t  find  them  to  be  the 
most  perfect-fitting,  clearest  and  best  you 
have  ever  bought  anywhere,  at  any  price. 
Write  today  for  my  free  Home  Eye 
Tester.  Address  my  company  as  follows: 


Off.  HAUX  SPECTACLE  COMPANY,  Haux  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

| llfAIIT  APCIITC  A I Oft  And  any  man  or  woman  (also  storekeepers),  witbont  any  previous 
I IlHn  I HUCI1  I O HLOU  experience  whatever,  can  fit  the  weakest  eyes  with  my  Improved 
Home  Eye  Tester.  This  Is  so  simple  that  any  one  can  work  it  with  perfect  satisfaction  and  easily  earn 
from  t25  to  1100  weekly  selling  my  famous  Perfect  Vision  Spectacles,  either  in  their  own  homes,  travel- 
ing or  in  stores.  My  agents  need  no  license  as  I furnish  necessary  documents  with  the  Ageat's  Outfit 
(NOTE. — The  above  la  the  largest  Mall  Spectacle  House  In  the  United  States  and  perfectly  reliable.) 


Monthly  Page 
Forty-eight 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


HO  NIL  TALK 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth 
Mott erby.  Address  all 
communications  to  “Home 
TLdit-r,  The  Fruil-Grolver’’ 


Contempt  of  Wealth. 

Isn't  it  amusing  to  listen  to  hand- 
to-mouth  people  when  they  meet  to- 
gether for  a public  expression  of  their 
contempt  for  wealth?  Not  long  ago 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  one  of 
these  meetings — “a  reform  meeting” 
it  was  called,  and  I had  the  opportu- 
nity to  study  a phase  of  human  na- 
ture that  is  so  common  we  hardly  ap- 
preciate its  humor — yes,  and  its  pa- 
thos. 

This  meeting  was  composed  princi- 
pally of  men,  not  one  of  whom  was 
ever  worth  $5,000,  or  ever  will  be  if  I 
mistake  not  my  judgment.  There  was 
not  one  of  them  who  appeared  to  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  a rich  man  could 
get  into  heaven;  not  one  but  was  sure 
that  every  rich  man’s  wealth  was  ac- 
quired by  dishonest  methods;  not  one 
but  could  give  the  wealthy  man  point- 
ers as  to  how  his  money  should  be 
spent;  not  one  but  was  in  favor  of 
laws  which  should  provide  for  a di- 
vision of  the  rich  man's  property,  yet 
not  one  who  would  not  be  wealthy  if 
he  could.' 

I amused  myself  studying  their 
faces,  with  a view  to  determining  how 
many  there  were  among  them  who,  if 
wealthy,  would  be  any  better  than  the 
wealthy  man  whom  they  condemned. 
I have  made  quite  a study  of  phrenol- 
ogy and  physiognomy,  and  am  called 
a good  judge  of  character,  and  I really 
could  not  see  a larger  amount  of  be- 
nevolence, of  love  of  country,  of  unsel- 
fishness and  of  altruism  than  might 
be  found  in  many  a meeting  of  capi- 
talists. 

Although  I have  never  known  the 
comforts  of  wealth,  I have  numbered 
many  wealthy  persons  among  my  ac- 
quaintances. I have  also  had  many 
friends  among  the  poorest  classes,  and 
I am  bound  to  say  that  I see  no  start- 
ling difference  between  them,  so  far 
as  the  questions  of  right  and  wrong 
are  concerned.  It  is  my  experience 
that  a man’s  contempt  of  wealth  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  hour  when  he 
gets  possession  of  it.  It  is  my  belief 
that  it  is  possible  to  live  a better  life 
with  money  than  without  it.  In  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers  there  are 
more  debauched  beggars  than  million- 
aires. More  criminals  are  found 
among  the  very  poor  than  among  the 
very  wealthy,  for  the  latter  class  have 
not  the  terrible  temptation  to  which 
the  former  are  subject. 

The  members  of  this  “reform  meet- 
ing” were  wist  in  their  wish  that  the 
good  things  of  life  might  be  more 
equally  divided,  but  ridiculous  when 
they  gave  expression  to  their  contempt 
for  wealth,  and  their  belief  that  the 
rich  were  less  perfect  than  them- 
selves. For  my  part  I do  not  want 
to  be  poor.  I have  never  been  very, 
very  poor,  yet  I have  never  had  money 
enough  to  indulge  the  tastes  that  God 
gave  me,  and  which  should  have  been 
indulged  because  they  are  uplifting  in 
their  tendency.  Th  prayer  of  Agur 
would  not  be  a bad  one  for  us  all; 
"Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches, 
lest  I be  full  and  deny  Thee;  lest  I be 
poor  and  steal.” 

What  a world  of  meaning  there  is 
in  that  sentence.  If  all  the  world 
could  be  brought  to  deliver  that  sent- 
ence in  earnest  there  would  be  no 
further  call  for  methods  of  reform, 
and  one  man  would  not  suffer  for  the 


necessities  of  life  while  another  rolled 
in  wealth. 

Questionable  Ulconomy. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  style 
of  housekeeper  who  invariably  over- 
loads her  table,  and  cooks  too  much 
of  everything  in  order  not  to  appear 
stingy?  She  is  wasteful  and  lacking 
in  good  taste,  but  she  doesn’t  know 
that,  for  her  over-developed  bump 
of  generosity  allows  her  but  one  view 
of  the  situation,  viz:  That  no  one  can 

call  her  stingy. 

And  how  she  does  despise  the  eco- 
nomically inclined!  Yet  she  has  oc- 
casional attacks  of  economy  when 
conscience,  or  a depleted  pocketbook, 
or  an  irate  husband  calls  attention  to 
the  results  of  her  lavishness. 

For  instance,  her  cupboard  is  us- 
ually pretty  well  filled  with  dishes  of 
left-over  foods  that  she  didn’t  quite 
like  to  throw  away.  As  a rule,  she 
keeps  them  until  they  become  sour, 
and  then  throws  them  away;  but 
when  under  the  influence  of  one  of 
her  economical  streaks  she  decides 
that  the  left-overs  must  be  utilized,  so 
she  saves  them  by  mixing  them  with 
twice  their  value  in  other  foods,  and 
serves  up  a dish  that  is  “neither  fish, 
flesh  nor  fowl,”  and  is  bad  enough  to 
make  a good  Christian  man  swear  a 
“blue  streak.”  Then  she  declares  that 
she’ll  never  again  try  to  be  economical, 
and  she  doesn’t  until  the  time  comes 
for  another  domestic  upheaval. 

The  truly  economical  housewife 
buys  only  what  she  needs  and  knows 
she  can  afford;  but  what  she  does  buy 
is  so  good  that  none  need  be  thrown 
away,  nor  is  she  obliged  to  spend  as 
much  more  as  it  cost  in  making  it  fit 
to  eat.  Then  she  cooks  it  so  care- 
fully that  every  mouthful  is  eatable, 
and  plans  so  wisely  that  very  little  is 
left  over.  If  she  cannot  find  time  to 
cook  what  she  would  like  to  she  cooks 
only  what  she  has  time  to  cook  well, 
for  she  has  sef.se  enough  to  know  that 
one  well-cooked,  daintily  served  dish 
is  preferable  to  half  a dozen  of  those 
that  are  carelessly  prepared. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a far  greater 
art  than  to  know  how  to  prepare  an 
infinite  variety  of  the  “made  dishes” 
that  always  reminds  one  of  boarding- 
house hash. 

MRS.  EUPHEMIA  WOODS. 

Relatives  in  Law. 

I wish  some  one  would  write  a word 
especially  for  the  families  where  the 
mother  is  always  carping  at  the  fath- 
er’s relatives,  and  the  father  condemns 
the  mother’s  kindred.  I am  a teacher 
and  am  boarding  in  just  such  a family. 
I can’t  help  feeling  sorry  for  the  poor 
little  children,  who  are  growing  up 
with  distrust  and  hatred  in  their 
hearts  against  those  who  are  equally 
their  kin.  I believe  that  when  chil- 
dren are  taught  to  have  little  affec- 
tion for  relatives,  the  evil  rebounds, 
and  they  grow  up  with  less  love  be- 
tween themselves,  and  no  reverence 
for  their  parents. 

I never  have  liked  the  remark  that 
one  marries  a man  or  woman,  but  not 
the  entire  family,  and  never  shall.  It 
is  selfish,  egotistical  and  un-Chris- 
tian. Marriage  is  not  an  example  in 
subtraction,  but  in  addition.  It  is  to 
add  new  ties  and  affections,  not  to  de- 


Our  Prize  Offers  ^ Women 


We  want  reliable  recipes  for  preserving  the  various  fruits  for  winter 
use;  also  various  methods  of  serving  fruits  during  their  season.  Such 
recipes  must  be  selected  from  those  in  actual  use  in  the  home.  We  do  not 


care  for  quantity,  but  we  should 
recipes  we  offer  prizes  of  $2  cash  for 
sending  second  best  recipe  will  recei 
Grower  as  second  premium.  The  list 
and  on  which  prizes  will  be  awarded, 
“Putting  Up  Strawberries” 
“Strawberries  In  Their  Season” 
“Putting  IJp  Raspberries” 
“Raspberries  In  Their  Season" 
“Putting  Up  Cnrrnnts” 

“Currants  In  Their  Season” 

“Putting  Up  Gooseberries” 
“Gooseberries  In  Their  Season" 
“Putting  Up  Pieplant” 

“Pieplant  In  Its  Season” 

“Putting  Up  Tomatoes” 

“Tomatoes  In  Their  Season” 


the  quality  guaranteed,  and  for  such 
best  recipe  in  every  class,  and  person 
te  a year's  subscription  to  The  Fruit- 
of  subjects  on  which  we  desire  recipes 
follows : 

“Putting  Up  Crabapplea” 

“Crab  Apples  In  Their  Season” 
“Putting  Up  Peaches” 

“Peaches  In  Their  Season” 

“Putting  Up  Grapes” 

“Grapes  In  Their  Season" 

“Putting  Up  Plums” 

“Plums  In  Their  Season” 

“Putting  Up  Pears” 

“Pears  In  Their  Season” 

“Putting  Up  Blackberries” 
“Blackberries  In  Their  Season" 


Address  "Home  Editor?  THe  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Yearly  Page  100 
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CARPETS— WONDERFUL  FREE  OFFERING 


To  prove  to  everyone  that  we  can  furnish  carpet  at  about  one- 
half  the  prices  charged  by  others,  newer,  handsomer  and  more 
stylish  designs,  to  prove  our  terms  are  more  liberal,  our  guarantee 
more  binding  than  any  other  house,  to  prove  that  we  can  furnish 
a handsome  Brussels  or  velvet  carpet  for  less  money  than  others 
charge  for  common  cheap  grades,  we  make  this  Great  Free  Offer. 
A||  Jk  nnCTA  I p A D n or  In  a letter  to  us  say  “Send 
UH  A ■ UolAL  UAnU  me  your  Free  Carpet  Offer,”  and 
you  will  receive  by  return  mail,  postpaid  free,  our  big  new  color 
Sample  Book  of  Carpets,  Rugs,  Draperies,  etc.,  a Big  Special 
Carpet  Catalogue,  color  samples  of  all  kinds  of  ingrain,  hemp, 
rag,  granite,  Brussels,  tapestry,  velvet,  axminster,  wilton,  Persian 
and  moquette  carpets,  everything  in  rugs,  art  squares,  stair  car- 
pets, fancy  carpeting,  malting,  oil  cloth,  linoleums,  curtains, 
draperies,  etc.  Wonderful  color  samples  free.  The  Greatest 
Free  Carpet  Book  Ever  Published,  astonishingly  low  price 
offerings,  wonderfully  rare  bargains,  most  liberal  terms  ever 
known,  the  greatest  carpet  offer  ever  heard  of 

OUR  FREE  CARPET  SAMPLE  OFFER 

will  be  sent  you.  we  cut  up  thousands  of  yards  'of  carpet,  all 
kinds  and  grades,  which  we  send  to  our  customers,  this 
great  offer  will  go  to  you. 

THIS  IS  OUR  BIG  FREE  CARPET  BOOK 

and  if  you  will  write  for  our  Free  Carpet  Offer  this  big  book 
will  go  to  you  free  by  return  mail,  postpaid,  together  with 
all  our  latest  and  most  wonderful  carpet  offerings. 


Our  24-cent  carpet,  some  ask  40  to  75  cents. 


TUIC  FRFF  HARPFT  ROOK  P1u5.tbe  seen  to  beunderstood.no  such  a 
RIO  llUt  UHnrtl  DUUIV  bookwaseverbefore  published,  showsmore 

styles,  newer  styles,  more  interesting  things  and  vastly  lower  prices  and  often 
than  any  other  carpet  book  ever  printed. 

THIS  BIG  ART  SQUARE  RUG  F 


Big  9x12  Foot  Rug  Offer, 


foot  rug  or  art  square  (large  enough  to 
cover  a good  sized  room),  if  you  will  send 
us  your  order  for  carpets  or  other  goods, 
all  of  this  will  be  fully  explained  in  the 
wonderful  offers  we  will  send  you. 

ON  A POSTAL  CARD  Z 

say,  “Send  me  your  Free  Carpet  Offeis”  and 

you  will  receive  by  return  mail,  free,  post- 
paid, Our  Big  Special  Carpet  Catalogue,  all 
our  color  plate  carpet  and  rug  samples,  our 
astonishingly  low  price  offerings,  our  special 
terms  and  offers.  We  will  give  you  our 
Wonderful  Free  Carpet  Sample  Offer.  (We 
cut  up  thousands  of  yards  for  samples). 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  rjfm  A„rtr 

you  will  get  everything  by  return  mail, 
dr  * * " 


postpaid,  free.  On  a postal  card  or  in  a letter  today  say  to  us,  “Send  me  your 
Free  Carpet  Offer”  and  get  all  free  at  once.  Address, 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO. 


A Complete  Bath  Room.  Running  Water  in  the  Kitchen.  Water  for  the  Lawn, 


City  Water  Supply  in  Your  Home 

When  a man  buys  a farm  or  a house  in  the  country  the  first  thing  he  thinks  about  is  an  ample  water 
supply.  He  wants  hot  and  cold  water  all  over  the  house.  He  wants 
A completely  equipped  fca'h  room, 

A kitchen  sink  with  hot  and  cold  water, 

A laundry  room  wi'h  het  and  cold  water. 

Wash  stands  wiJ.h  hot  and  cold  water  in  each  sleeping  room. 

Ample  fire  protection  and  water  for  sprinkling  lawn  and  for  live  stock  use. 

He  learned  all  these  things  while  living  in  the  city  and  cnce  having  enjoyed  their  convenience  he 
will  never  do  without  them.  Well,  you  who  are  living  in  the  country — on  the  farms,  are  equally  en- 
titled to  these  conveniences.  You  can  easily  enjoy  them.  Our  Kewanee  Water  Supply  System 
solves  the  problem. 

A KEWANEE  PNEUMATIC  TANK 

placed  in  your  cellar  or  buried  in  the  ground  gives  you  the  advantage  of  the  best  city  water  system, 
and  it’s  all  your  own  without  paying  one  cent  for  water  taxes.  It  will  put  the  water  under  pressure 
into  any  room  in  the  house,  into  the  barn,  into  the  feed  lot — anywhere  about  the  place  and  will  afford 
ample  fire  protection.  Write  today  for  names  of  users  in  your  state  and  Illustrated  Catalog  No.  4 . 
FREE  IF  YOU  MENTION  THIS  TAPER. 

KEWANEE  WATER  SUPPLY  CO.,  Drawer  D.  KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS. 


SEED  THAT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF. 

IT’S  GUARANTEED. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  a pile  of  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  that  you  could  get 
seed  that  you  could  absolutely  bank  on? — Seed  that  had  really  and  honestly 
been  tested? 

And  wouldn’t  you  like  to  buy  that  kind  of  seed  from  some  one  who 
had  enough  faith  in  it  to  guarantee  it  absolutely? — A case  of  “Your  moneys 
worth  or  your  money  back”? 

Your  crop  depends  on  the  seed. — Poor  seed  will  fail  no  matter  how  good  the  soil  or  weather. 
It  is  dear  at  any  price. — Even  if  you  catch  it  in  time  to  replant,  the  best  time  is  past  and  you  have  a 
whole  lot  of  hard  work  to  do  over  again. 

Good  seed  with  good  care  and  decent  weather  will  make  a good  crop  and  put  money  in  the  bank. 
It  will  pay  for  itself  several  times  over  and  then  some. 

I’ve  grown  seed,  studied  seed,  talked  seed,  and  sold  seed,  for  a good  many  years  now  and  I’ve 
“learned  a heap”  that  may  be  of  help  to  you. 

I’m  a farmer  and  gardener  myself  and  I tell  you  I know  what  it  means  to  be  beat  with  a lot  of  poor 
seed. — That’s  why  I went  to  work  raising  seeds. — With  the  idea  of  getting  better  seed  for  myself. 

At  first  I did  the  work  just  on  my  own  account,  but  pretty  soon  the  neighbors  began  to  take  notice 
that  my  stuff  looked  better  than  theirs,  and  they  wanted  some  of  the  same  seed  that  I used. — That  was 
the  beginning. 

Now  instead  of  selling  just  to  my  neighbors,  I get  orders  from  just  about  everywhere,  and  get  out 
a fine  catalog.  I sell  all  kinds  of  seeds. — Garden  seeds,  seed  com  fear  or  shelledj,  grass  seed,  seed 
potatoes,  flower  seeds. — In  fact  everything  i i the  seed  line. 

And  everything  guaranteed. — If  it  don’t  suit  you,  it  costs  you  nothing. — Everything  is  shipped 
subject  to  approval,  and  if  it  don’t  suit,  I’ll  make  it  suit,  or  I’ll  refund  your  money. 


Now  you  know  1 couldn’t  make  that  offer  unless  I could  back  it  up  with  the  goods. 

You  should  have  my  catalog. — It  will  tell  you  lots  that  1 havn’t  room  for  here. — It’s  free. — You 
are  welcome  to  samples  of  my  seed  com  and  garden  seeds  too,  if  you 
care  to  put  up  the  postage  for  them. 

I’d  like  to  have  an  order  from  you. — but  I’d  like  to  have  you  get 
my  catalog  and  samples  anyway,  and  talk  it  over  with  me. — Tell  me 
your  troubles  in  the  seed  line. 

HENRY  FIELD,  Seedsman,  Box  15,  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


WORTH  OF 


SEEDS 


We  will  also  send,  if  you  write  at  once  for  our  1906* 
catalog,  one  packet  of  a Rare  Variety  and  one  Fine  Rose 
Bush  that  will  bear  beautiful  roses  this  year.  Enclose  with 
your  request  a dime  or  five  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  packing 
and  postage  and  all  will  be  sent  to  your  address  prepaid. 
You  can  then  select  any  packet  seeds  you  wish  from  catalog  to 
amount  of  due  bill.  You  can  also  see  the  many  new  things  we  have 
catalogued  this  year  in  addition  to  our  regulat  high-grade,  pure-bred 
Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  which  give  universal  satisfaction  because  they 
grow  good  crops.  Sit  down  and  write  for  catalog  now— lest  you  forget. 
^ A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..  BOX  31.  CLARJNDA.  IOWA 
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"A  Kalamazoo  n 


Direct  to  You” 

You  save  from  20% 
to  40%  by  buying  a 
Kalamazoo  Stove  or 
direct  from  the 
at  lowest 
factory  prices. 
Moreover,  you 
get  a stove  or 
ran  re  not  excel- 
led by  any  in  the 
world.  Vve  guar- 
antee quality  under  a 
$20,000  bank  bond. 

We  Ship  On 


360  DAYS  APPROVAL 


and  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

If  you  do  not  find  the  Kalamazoo  exact- 
ly as  represented,  the  trial  does  not 
cost  you  a cent.  It  will  pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate. 

Send  Postal  for  Catalog  No.  135. 

All  Kalamazoo  s are  shipped  prompt- 
ly , blacked,  polished  and 
ready  for  use. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  our  cook  etov  e and  ranges  are  fitted  with 
patent  oven  t her  mom  ter  which  makes 
baking  easy. 


Oven  Thermometer 


New  Pansies,  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations. 


5 pkts , 5 colors , 10  cts.;  15pkts , 25c. 

Did  you  ever  see  5 straight  or  circular  rows  of 
Pansies  side  by  6ide,  each  a different  color  ? If  so, 
you  know  that  the  effect  is  charming.  Did  you  ever 
see  Childs’  Giant  Pansies,  marvels  in  beauty  and 
true  to  color?  If  not,  you  have  not  seen  the  best. 
Same  with  oar  new  Sweet  Peas  and  Carnations. 

As  a Trial  Offer  we  will  for  lO  cts.  mail  5 
Pkts.  Giant  Pansies,  SNOW  WHITE,  COAL  BLACK, 
CARDINAL  RED,  PURE  YELLOW,  AZURE  BLUE;  also 
Five  Pkts.  New  Giant  Sweet  Peas  for  lOcts., 
WHITE,  PINK,  SCARLET,  BLUE,  YELLOW;  also 
Five  Pkts.  new  early  flowering  Carnation  Pinks 
for  lO  Cts.,  SCARLET,  WHITE,  PINK.  MAROON, 
yellow.  A Booklet  on  Culture,  big  Catalog,  and 
All  15  Pkts.  for  25  cts. 

Will  make5  lovely  rows  of  Pansies,  5 showy  clumps 
of  Peas,  and  5 beds  of  Sweet  Pinks  that  will  bloom 
all  summer  in  the  garden  and  all  winter  in  pots. 

Onr  Catalogue  for  1 906— Greatest  Book  of 
Novelties,— Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  New  Fruits,  156  pages.  50U  cuts,  many 
plates— will  be  mailed  Free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

T0HN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


BO 

“DOOR-STEP  FLOWERS’ 

There  are  two  great  classes  of  out-door  flower- 
ing plants:  the  ANNUALS  which  are  grown 
from  seed  each  season,  and  the  HARD\  HER 
BACEOUS  plants  which  live  from  year  to  year. 
We  are  large  growers  and  collectors  of  both 
classes— 38  years  experience— and  we  offer  all 
the  best  HARDY  varieties.  Send  for  our  1906 
SEED  CATALOG,  which  includes  also  TESTED 
VEGETABLE  SEED.  Remember  we  are  the 
largest  growers  of  STRICTLY  HARDY  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees  and  plants  in  the  United 
States.  Established  1868.  1200  Acres.(®-5  FREE 
CATALOGS.  (®*Reliab]e  Agents  Wanted. 

The  Jewell  Nurseries,  Boi  7 Lake  Cily,  Minn. 


OUR  PLANTS,  ROSES, 

Seeds,  Shrubs,  FRUIT 
AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  have  been  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  for  over 
half  a century.  You  take  no 
chances  in  buying  of  us  as 
no  fairer  prices  are  quoted 
on  high  quality  goods.  The 
best  are  always  most  satisfac- 
tory in  results.  We  mall 
postpaid  ^ceds,  Rases, 
Plants.  Bulbs,  Vines,  Ele., 
and  guarantee  sale  arrl  \ al 
and  satisfaction,  larger  by 
. express  or  freight.  You  will 

be  interested  In  our  extraordinary  cheap  offers  of  ov«-r 
half  a hundred  choice  collections  of  8eed*,  Plants, 
R oses.  Ele.  Your  address  on  a postal  will  bring  you 
our  clegpmt  1 68  page  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for 
It  today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a little  money. 
62  years.  44  greenhouses,  1200  acres. 

THE  STORKS  A H/AKKISON  €0., 
Box  90*  PAIN ESVI LLE,  OHIO. 


“/  Mended  This  with 
a St.  John’s  Utensil 
Mender  and  a Match 99 

The  greatest  household  convenience  ever  in- 
vented. With  the  aid  of  a match,  candle  or 
lamp  you  can  mend  leaky  pans,  kettles,  boil- 
ers. etc.,  in  a second  and  save  both  utensils 
and  tinners’  bills.  Mends  ny  hole  up  to  % 
inch  in  tin.  copper,  brass,  iron,  enamel  ware. 
Send  25c  for  package  good  for  100  mends. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Agents  wanted. 
Pitts  & St.  John,  206  r Schiller  Bldg.,  Chicago 


FREE 


BOSES  & SEEDS 

50c  WORTH 

Free  rose  bush,  due  bill  for  50c 

worth  of  free  seeds,  and  a free  packet  of  I 
seed  will  be  sent  to  all  sending  for  our  hand- 
some new  catalog.  Send  10c  to  pay  postage. 

A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..  BOX  31,  CLARINDA,  IOWA  I 


SEEDS 


PLANTS 


That  will  Grow 
That  will  Bloom 

Nona  bettar,  evau  at  tho  high  prices.  Special  bargains:  SEEDS.  10  pkta. 
Annual  Flower« , 10c; 6 pkts.  Vegetables  10c.  PLANTS,  6 Rases,  25o; 
Geraniums,  26o;  6 Hsgonlas,  26o:  4 Pelargoniums,  26c.  My  catalog  prices  will 
surprise  you.  Catalog  and  paoket  Royal  Giant  Pansies  free. 

A.  C.  Anderson,  Columbus,  Nebraska. 


stroy  old  ones.  It  Is  a wise  saying 
that  time  Is  a true  avenger.  The 
father  and  mother  who  now  carp  at 
the  relatives-in-law  will,  before  many 
years,  themselves  be  relatives-in-law 
to  those  whom  their  own  children 
have  preferred  to  themselves,  and  can 
they  expect  to  be  treated  with  greater 
consideration  than  they  have  shown 
others?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
a question  which  has  not  received  the 
consideration  it  deserves,.  If  you 
agree  with  me,  Mr.  Editor,  please 
give  this  space  in  The  Fruit-Grower. 

DORA  E.  WELSH. 

Simple  Fruit  Desserts. 

The  other  day  I watched  a mother 
prepare  a dessert  for  her  children  that 
was  a surprise  to  me.  She  cut  nice 
fresh  bread  into  very  thick  slices, 
pared  off  the  crusts,  placed  the  slices 
in  a pretty  glass  dish,  and  poured  can- 
ned raspberries  over  all.  This  was  an 
hour  before  the  dessert  was  to  be 
served.  Just  before  serving  she  cov- 
ered the  pudding  (I  don’t  know  what 
else  to  call  it),  with  a frosting  made 
by  beating  the  whites  of  eggs  with 
powdered  sugar,  and  using  a little 
flavoring. 

“The  children  think  they  must  have 
dessert,”  she  said,  “and  this  satisfies 
them  without  hurting  them.  The 
juice  from  the  berries  soaks  into  the 
bread,  but  does  not  make  it  soggy,  and 
it  is  really  much  more  palatable  than 
you  would  imagine.” 

This  lady  believes  in  fruit  as  a most 
wholesome  article  of  diet.  She  makes 
an  orange  custard  that  is  really  deli- 
cious, yet  very  easily  digested.  Here 
is  her  recipe: 

Take  four  sweet  oranges,  one  pint 
of  sweet  milk  one  large  tablespoonful 
of  cornstarch,  three  eggs,  and  one  cup 
of  sugar.  Use  only  the  juice  of  the 
oranges  and  the  soft  pulp,  which  must 
be  cut  fine.  Moisten  the  cornstarch 
with  a little  of  the  milk  and  put  the 
rest  where  it  will  boil.  Mix  with  the 
cornstarch  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and 
two-thirds  of  the  sugar,  and  then  stir 
it  into  the  boiling  milk.  Cook  it  like 
custard.  , 

Sprinkle  the  rest  of  the  sugar  over 
the  oranges  after  they  have  been  peel- 
ed and  cut  fine,  and  when  the 
custard  is  done  pour  it  over  them,  and 
cover  it  with  a soft  frosting  made  of 
the  whites  of  the  eggs.  Let  it  get 
slightly  brown;  then  set  it  away  in  a 
cool  place  until  tea  time. 

Another  simple  dessert  is  made  by 
boiling  tiny  biscuits  in  apple  sa  ice. 
Make  the  biscuit  with  baking  powder 
and  sweet  milk,  and  cut  them  out  with 
a very  small  biscuit  cutter.  Bake 
them  until  they  are  almost  as  crisp  as 
toast,  then  turn  them,  hot  from  the 
oven,  into  the  boiling  apple  sauce. 
Let  them  cook  until  moist  clear 
through  with  the  juice  of  the  apple; 
then  serve  hot  with  sweetened  cream. 

If  you  have  never  made  that  deli- 
cious old-fashioned  dessert  known  as 
“Brown  Betty”  just  give  it  a (rial.  To 
make  it  peel,  core  and  qua:  ter  tart 
apples  and  lay  in  a stone  jar  until  half 
full;  then  add  water  to  be  even  with 
the  apples.  Fill  the  .r  with  dry 
crusts  of  bread,  cover  closely,  and 
stew  gently  until  the  apples  are  ten- 
der, then  mix  together,  stirring  in  the 
juice  of  one  lemon,  and  serve  warm. 

AUNT  r.HODA. 

Aunt  Lyddy’s  Ways. 

At  this  season,  when  it  is  so  easy 
to  take  cold,  and  so  hard  to  get  rid 
of  one,  I am  sure  all  the  readers  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  what  Aunt  Lyddy  did 
when  a cold  was  to  be  conquered.  As 
soon  as  a patient  started  with  a cold 
she  gave  a big  dose  of  salts — enough 
to  move  the  bowels  freely  two  or  three 
times.  If  the  cold  seemed  to  be  in 
the  head,  or  appeared  tight,  she  gave 
camphor  in  cold  water  in  this  way: 
Two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar  were  placed 
in  a glass,  and  six  drops  of  camphor 
dropped  on  it  and  stirred  well,  then 
six  teaspoonfuls  of  cold  water  added. 
A teaspoonful  of  this  was  given  every 
fifteen  minutes  until  it  was  all  gone. 
Then  more  was  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  and  teaspoonful  doses  were  given 
every  half  hour. 

If  there  were  any  symptoms  of  sore 
throat  a cold  compress  was  resorted  to. 
A towel  was  wrung  from  cold  water 
and  placed  about  the  neck,  then  a big 
piece  of  flannel  put  over  it,  and  the 
patient  was  sent  to  bed.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  compress  was  removed  and  the 
neck  washed  quickly  in  cold  water, 
then  rubed  with  camphor,  to  prevent 


taking  cold.  Usually  one  night  was 
sufficient,  but  sometimes  the  compress 
had  to  be  put  on  for  two  or  three 
nights,  and  this  was  especially  the 
case  when  there  was  a cough.  I have 
known  her  to  cure  a cough  of  long 
standing  simply  by  having  the  patient 
put  on  a cold  compress  every  night 
for  a fortnight. 

If  the  cold  had  a “grip”  tendency 
(we  called  it  influenza  in  those  days), 
the  sweating  process  was  always  re- 
sorted to  the  first  thing.  The  patient 
was  seated  in  a large  washtub  contain- 
ing a little  warm  water — as  warm  as 
he  could  bear.  If  he  were  too  large 
to  get  his  feet  in  also  they  were  placed 
in  a pail  close  to  the  tub,  and  a heavy 
blanket  pinned  around  the  patient’s 
neck  in  such  fashion  as  to  allow  it  to 
touch  the  floor  on  all  sides.  That  was 
to  prevent  any  cold  air  reaching  him. 
Every  few  minutes  the  blanket  was 
parted  a little  way,  and  a basin  of  hot 
water  poured  into  the  tub,  and  this 
was  kept  up  until  the  patient  was 
sweating  freely  from  every  pore. 
Meanwhile,  a cloth  wrung  from  cold 
water  was  kept  bound  about  his  head 
so  that  it  covered  the  base  of  the  brain 
as  well  as  the  forehead. 

If  the  perspiration  was  slow  to  start 
she  gave  large  glasses  of  hot  sage  tea. 

After  the  patient  had  perspired  free- 
ly for  some  minutes  he  arose,  with  the 
blanket  around  him,  and  got  into  bed 
between  hot  blankets.  There  he  was 
rubbed  dry,  under  the  blankets,  with- 
out being  exposed,  then  all  the  damp 
blankets  were  removed,  and  when  he 
had  become  cool  and  thoroughly  dry 
he  slipped  on  a night  robe  and  went  to 
sleep.  There  were  few,  even  of  the 
more  severe  cases  of  influenza,  where 
Aunt  Liddy  could  get  them  in  time, 
that  were  not  perfectly  well,  although, 
perhaps,  rathe.-  weak  upon  arising-  the 
next  morning. 

ELENORA  RICH. 

The  Utility  Club. 

When  I buy  a new  iron  cooking  uten- 
sil I let  skimmed  milk  boil  and  simmer 
in  it  for  two  days;  then  I wash  it  with 
hot  soap  suds  and  it  is  as  smooth  as 
glass  as  long  as  it  lasts.  I tried  this 
first  on  an  iron  kettle,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  the  result  that  I now 
treat  frying-pans,  baking-pans,  and 
iron  tea  kettles  in  the  same  way. — 
Harriett  Bodwin,  Cleveland.  O. 

Have  any  of  you  tried  packing  ap- 
ples in  sand?  Select  only  perfect  ap- 
ples, and  wipe  each  one  as  dry  as 
possible,  then  carefully  place  it  in  a 
large  jar.  They  should  not  touch  each 
other  when  placed  in  the  jar.  Pour 
over  as  much  fine  sand  as  is  needed 
to  cover  them,  then  put  in  another 
layer,  and  so  on  until  the  jar  is  full. 
Of  course,  you  must  begin  with  a 
layer  of  the  sand.  Keep  in  a cool, 
dry  place,  and  you  will  have  good  ap- 
ples long  after  the  apple  season.  You 
can  keep  apples  for  a long  time  by 
packing  them  in  dry  sawdust,  but  it  is 
not  as  good  as  the  sand. — Mrs.  Jack 
Rawlins,  Lake  City,  Minn. 


The  best  way  I have  ever  found  for 
keeping  eggs  is  to  plunge  them  into 
boiling  water,  in  which  a little  muci- 
lage has  been  dissolved.  I put  four  or 
five  into  a wire  tsrainer  having  a long 
handle,  and  dip  them  twice  into  the 
kettle  of  boiling  water,  then  set  them 
aside  to  cool  and  dry.  I usually  try 
to  do  this  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
eggs  have  been  brought  from  the  nests- 
They  are  not  cooked  enough  by  this 
process  to  be  noticed,  yet  quite  enough 
to  destroy  life,  and  the  mucilage  forms 
a coating  over  them  that  helps  pre- 
serve them. — Mrs.  Al  Woods,  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

Mashed  Potatoes. 

Here  is  a good  way  to  warm  over 
mashed  potatoes:  Put  a little  butter 

in  a saucepan,  and  when  it  becomes 
hot  add  the  potatoes.  Pour  in  a little 
milk,  adding  more  as  this  dries  away. 
Beat  the  potatoes  as  they  heat,  adding 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  for  a family  of 
four.  When  it  is  quite  hot  and  stiff 
enough  to  retain  shape,  dip  it  out,  a 
spoonful  at  a time,  forming  little 
mounds  on  a sheet  of  baking  paper. 
Brush  these  mounds  lightly  with  the 
beaten  white  of  the  egg,  and  let  them 
bake  a pretty  brown  in  a hot  oven. 

This  is  a very  dainty  supper  dish, 
nice  enough  to  set  before  any  guest, 
and  quite  easily  made  from  the  mashed 
potatoes  left  over  from  dinner. 

AUGUSTA  KREMBR. 


The  New  Ball  Favorite  Washer  washes 
ten  shirts  at  one  time  quicker,  better,  easier 
than  you  can  wash  one  by  hand,  with  less 
wear  and  tear  on  the  shirts.  Saves  all  the 
hard  work.  Every  woman  knows  that 
washing-  is  the  hardest  work  about  the 
house.  This  improved  machine  is  simple 
and  sensible— takes  out  all  the  dirt  by  a 
natural,  easy  rubbing  motion  like  600 knuck- 
les on  a washboard;  the  easiest  way  to  wash 

THE  NEW  BALL 
••FAVORITE”  WASHER 

washes  everything  clean,  from  a dainty  lace 
handkerchief  to  a bed  blanket,  without  bend- 
ing your  back  or  putting  your  hands  into  the 
water.  Its  cover  confines  the  steam  in  the 
tub  where  it  helps  to  wash  the  clothes. 
Every  home  needs  this  modern  machine. 
My  beautiful  free  booklet  “The  Favorite 
Way  on  Wash  Day  ” tells  howit  works. 
You’ll  want  to  read  it.  Write  for  it  today. 

R.  M.  BALL.  Mfr. 

Dept.  B 21  Cleveland  St,  Muncie,  Ind. 


The  "Easiest 
Way  to  Wash 


Writ©  Today.  Mention  This  Paper 

SEND  lO  CENTS 


PRIZE  COLLECTION 

—Radish.  17  varieties;  Lettuce.  12  kinds;  Toma- 
toes. 11  the  finest;  Turnip.  7 splendid;  Onion  8 
best  varieties;  10  Spring-flowering  Bulbs.  66 
varieties  in  all.; 

I Guarantee  it  to  Please 

And  with  it  I will  mail,  postpaid,  my  new  beautiful,  Instructive 
Seed  and  Plant  Guide  for  1906.  It  tells  all  about  the  best  Seeds  and 
Plants — A gold  mine  of  information.  THE  PRIZE  COLLECTION 
Is  worth  many  times  the  price  named.  Send  Today,  Don’t  Delay. 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE,T6K^rroRo.arr 


Beautiful  Flowers  FREE 


QC*  to  pay  the  cost  of  packing  and  postage.  You 
£uUa  'Yai  receive  this  Grand  Collection  of  Beau 
MM^Mtitul  Flowers,  and  our  New  Seed  List,  the 
only  liberal  offer  ever  made,  and  a Coupon  Check 
that  will  give  you  one  of  the  finest  Farm  Papers 
published,  by  sending  for  this  grand  offer: 


25  Packages  Seed 

1 pkt.  Snowball  Aster. 

1 pkt.  AppleBlos.  Balsam 
1 pkt.  Mixed  Portulaea. 
1 pkt.  Mixed  Sweet  Pea. 
1 pkt.  Sweet  Mignonette 
1 pkt.  Sweet  Alyssum. 

1 pkt.  Sweet  William. 

1 pkt.  Mixed  Poppy. 

1 pkt.  Mixed  Candytuft. 
1 pkt.  Mixed  l arkspur. 

1 pkt.  Mixed  Pansy. 

1 pkt.  Mixed  Nasturtium 


1 pkt.  Morning  Glory. 

1 pkt.  Mixed  Calliopsis. 
1 pkt.  Mixed  Calendula. 

1 pkt.  Mixed  Nigelia. 

1 pkt.  Mixed  Phlcs. 

1 pkt.  Sunflower. 

1 pkt.  Sweet  Kocket. 

1 pkt.  Carnation  Pink. 

1 pkt.  Mixed  Fouro’Clk. 
1 pkt.  Mixed  Marigold. 

1 pkt.  Mixed  Petunia. 

1 pkt.  Mixed  Zinnia. 

1 pkt.  Mixed  Verbenia. 


2.^  ISul  i»«,  a Beautiful  Collect  ion,  sent  with  this 
order,  including  .Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Tube- 
roses, Gladiolus,  Caladium,  Oxalis,  if  you  will  send 
at  once  25  cents  in  silver  or  stamps.  Address 


E.  C.  HOLM ES, Somerville, Mass. 


SsPijV-. 

V ivIIaJ 

GARDEN  AND 
FLORAL  GUIDE 

FREE  FOR  THEASK/HG 


Jrn. 


Ten  cents  will  bring  you  a packet  ofV 
Vick’s  Branching  Aster,  mixed  colors, 
our  1906  Catalogue,  and  a coupon  good 
for  ro  cents  on  next  purchase  of  Si .00  from 
it.  The  Guide  describes  Vick’s  Violet  > 
King  and  Mikado  Asters,  two  abso- 
1 utely  new  ones,  our  own  production,  good 
specimens  of  Vick  Quality.  Send  for  the 
Catalogue  anyway.  Its  free. 

JAMFS  VICK’S  SONS 
445  Main  St.  Rochester,  Bf.  V. 


U/W/IU I !'////(( I "///  1 


FLOWERING  BULBS 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
All  kinds  of  flower  and  garden 
seeds,  tested  and  guaranteed 
‘‘Your  moneys  worth  or  your 
money  back”.  Catalog  Free. 
Samples  of  flower  seed,  gar 
den  seed  and  IO  kinds  of  seed 
corn  for  the  postage. 

HENRY  FIELD.  Seedsman 
Box  IS.  Shenandoah.  Iowa 


xQk  ■%  fk  gondn.yo.raddrefl« 

Day  Su  ro 

|[|B  & Absolutely  sure;  we 

furnish  the  work  end  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  you  live.  Bend  us  year  address  and  we  will 


explain  tbebusiness  fully,  rememberwe  guarantee^ elear profit 
of  08  for  every  day's  worm , absolutely  • 

ROYAL  MANI  FaCIT  UlNb  CO*, 


Write  at  c 
Box  1 go  | Oetrett/  HUetu 
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A Spinster's  Children--!! 


My  old  friend,  Dr.  Heaton,  called  on 
me  today.  He  came  in,  rubbing  his 
hands  in  a way  he  has  when  he  wants 
me  to  understand  that  some  good  for- 
tune has  befallen  him,  and  his  eyes 
twinkled,  as  they  always  do  when  he 
means  to  say  something  to  shock  me. 

"Well,  Cassie,”  he  began,  "it  looks 
as  if  we  might  have  a boom  In  bus- 
iness pretty  soon.  I saw  the  Smith 
children  gathering  in  croup  germs  as 
I came  along.” 

"Dr.  Eaton,”  I replied,  severely, 
"you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self.” ,, 

"I  do  wish,”  he  smilingly  confessed, 
"that  poor  Smith  were  better  able  to 
pay  doctors’  bills,  and  that  little  Wil- 
lie had  a stronger  constitution.  I am 
afraid  you  and  I will  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  taking  him  through  many 
more  attacks  of  croup,  and  funeral  ex- 
penses will  be  worse  for  Smith  than 
doctor’s  bills.” 

"If  you  persist  in  such  talk,”  I in- 
terrupted, "I  shall  leave  the  room.” 

"You  can’t,  for  I shall  have  my  back 
against  the  door.  I want  to  give  you 
warning  of  what  we  may  expect,  for 
pretty  soon  you’ll  be  called  upon  for  a 
nice,  conventional  reply  when  Mrs. 
Smith  tearfully  asks  you  why  God  saw 
fit  to  afflict  her  so  cruelly.  Well, 
good-bye.  We’ll  doubtless  meet  again 
at  midnight  in  the  Smith  domicile.” 

It  is  simply  dreadful  in  Dr.  Eaton 
to  run  on  as  he  sometimes  does  when 
discussing  careless  mothers  like  Mrs. 
Smith,  but  I presume  he  knows  I 
won’t  tell,  and  he  feels  free  to  talk  to 
me,  for  we’ve  worked  together  over  a 
great  many  sick  children.  He  really 
is  one  of  the  kindest-hearted  men  I 
know,  and  his  cynical  conversation,  in- 
terpreted, meant  that  he  was  worried 
over  the  Smith  children,  and  wished 
that  I would  run  over  and  give  them  a 
little  mothering. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  exceedinglv  careless. 
She  always  delays  doing  things  until 
the  last  possible  minute,  and  that  is 
very  bad  management  in  a home 
where  there  are  children.  I put  on  my 
bonnet  as  soon  as  Dr.  Eaton  had  taken 
his  departure  and  ran  over,  taking  a 
loaf  of  fresh  ginger  bread  as  an  excuse 
for  my  appearance  so  early  in  the  day. 

I usually  keep  ginger  bread  on  hand 
with  which  to  treat  the  little  folks 
who  call  upon  me;  and  while  they  eat 
it  I try  to  imagine  how  I would  feel 
if  they  were  my  own  little  children. 
Many  and  many  a time  I have  been 
made  happy  by  some  little  lad  throw- 
ing his  arms  around  my  neck  and  say- 
ing, “I  wish  I was  your  boy,”  and  once 
a little  girl  said,  "I  think,  Aunt  Cas- 
sie, that  God  didn’t  give  you  any  little 
girls  because  He  wanted  you  to  be 
good  to  sick  little  girls  like  me.” 

Oh,  it  is  so  wonderful  to  be  able  to 
win  the  love  of  children.  Every  day  of 
my  life  I praise  God  for  that  gift,  for  it 
fills  my  days  with  happiness. 

It  was  as  I expected.  The  children 
were  at  play  in  the  first  snow  of  the 
season,  and  everyone  wore  the  little 
garments  that  had  been  too  short  for 
weeks.  There  was  not  a thread  of 
woolen  to  be  seen  about  them,  and 
they  were  wet  to  the  skin.  In  the 
doorway  stood  the  baby,  from  whom 
his  damp  night  clothes  had  not  been 
removed. 

"Having  a nice  time,  children?”  I 
asked. 

"Bully,"  they  replied.  “Been  play- 
ing here  since  breakfast,  and  we’ll 
have  a gorgeous  fort  if  the  sun  doesn’t 
melt  it.” 

I picked  up  the  baby  and  went  into 
the  house. 

"Where  are  the  children?”  I asked, 
as  if  I had  not  seen  them. 

"Why,  I don’t  know.  Playing 
around  somewhere,  I guess.  I do 
hope  you’ll  excuse  baby’s  appearance. 
I'm  making  him  some  flannel  under- 
wear, and  I thought  I wouldn't  dress 
him  until  it  was  ready  to  put  on.  Win- 
ter has  come  so  early  this  year. 
Really,  I had  just  begun  to  think  of  it, 
and  here  comes  the  snow,  and  my  fall 
Sewing  not  begun.” 

If  it  had  been  the  first  time  Mrs. 
Smith  had  been  caught  unprepared  I 
could  have  had  more  patience  with 
her,  but  it  is  always  this  way.  and  yet 
she  dares  assume  the  responsibilties  of 
motherhood. 

Well.  I impressed  upon  her  the  ne- 
cessity of  getting  the  other  children  in, 
and  endeavoring,  by  prompt  measures, 
to  render  their  morning’s  play  harm- 
less. If  they  were  strong  children  it 


would  have  been  different,  but  they 
are  all  subject  to  croup,  and  more 
than  once  it  has  seemed  that  the  lit- 
tle family  would  become  smaller  in 
spite  of  all  Dr.  Eaton  and  I could  do. 

By  the  aid  of  my  ginger  bread  and 
the  promise  of  unlimited  quantities  of 
cereal  coffee  I coaxed  the  children  to 
come  in  and  let  me  bathe  them,  and 
afterward  rub  them  well  in  alcohol 
and  salt.  We  made  a fine  play  of  the 
performance,  and  then  they  agreed  to 
get  into  bed  while  I helped  their 
mamma  make  something  nice  and 
warm  for  them  to  put  on. 

How  we  worked!  Eyes,  back  and 
head  ached  from  our  frenzied  applica- 
tion to  the  task  which  should  have 
been  fnished  weeks  ago,  and  we  both 
became  nervous  and  irritable,  but 
when  the  children  awoke  each  had  at 
least  one  garment  appropriate  to  the 
season,  and  I went  home  happy  in  the 
thought  that  this  time  the  Smith  chil- 
dren would  not  need  the  doctor. 

Last  night  little  Willie  died  of  mem- 
braneous croup  before  either  the  doc- 
tor or  I could  get  there.  Mrs.  Smith 
was  crazy  with  grief.  She  stormed  at 
me  because  1 could  not  bring  her  boy 
back  to  life,  and  railed  at  the  doctor 
because  he  had  not  arrived  more 
quickly,  and  declared  aga'n  and  again 
that  she  did  not  want  to  live  now  Wil- 
lie was  gone. 

I could  have  pitied  her  more  had  I 
not  felt  that  Willie’s  death  was  the  re- 
sult of  her  own  carelessness.  The  doc- 
tor had  told  her  many  times  that  she 
must  take  good  care  of  the  boy,  or  she 
would  lose  him. 

“I  did  the  best  I knew,”  she  wailed, 
and  perhaps  she  spoke  the  truth,  but 
why  are  women  who  know  so  little 
about  the  care  of  children  allowed  to 
become  mothers? 

CASSANDRA  WOODWARD. 


A New  Dress  Trimming 


I have  been  in  New  York  City  for  a 
few  days,  and  while  walking  down 
Broadway  I saw  a pretty  gingham 
dress  for  a girl,  and  thought  a de- 
scription of  that  dress  will  help  some 
mother  who  is  trying  to  get  her  sew- 
ing done  before  time  for  house  clean- 
ing. 

The  dress  was  of  blue  and  white 
gingham,  made  with  a plain  skirt  laid 
in  pleats  all  the  way  round  at  the  top, 
so  that  it  fitted  quite  closely  over  the 
hips.  The  pleats  extended  about  six 
inches  below  the  belt,  and  were  near- 
ly an  inch  wide.  They  came  close  to- 
gether at  the  top,  and  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  apart  at  the  lower  edge. 

The  waist  was  what  is  known  as  the 
“baby  waist,”  the  lower  part  being 
gathered  quite  full  to  a yoke.  The 
yoke  was  in  tucks,  so  arranged  that 
the  white  predominated  over  the  blue. 
All  around  the  yoke  were  points  made 
of  the  corners  of  fancy  handkerchiefs 
with  blue  edges.  I’ve  often  seen  such 
handkerchiefs  sold  for  5 cents  apiece, 
but  I never  before  thought  of  utiliz- 
ing them  as  dress  trimmings.  The  de- 
sign was  pretty,  the  color  matched  per- 
fectly, and  the  effect  was  charming. 

MRS.  R.  M. 

About  Those  Premium  Recipes. 


Just  at  the  close  of  Home  Talk  for 
February,  I want  to  repeat  what  was 
said  last  month  about  wanting  the 
women  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family 
to  help  make  our  part  of  the  paper  a 
success.  Send  brief  notes  of  any  phase 
of  housekeeping  experience  which  you 
think  will  interest  others.  Remember, 
that  we  want  to  have  the  help  of 
everyone,  and  therefore  your  letters 
should  not  be  long. 

And  then  don’t  forget  those  pre- 
mium recipes  which  were  called  for 
in  January  number.  I know  that  from 
among  the  women  who  read  The 
Fruit-Grower  we  ought  to  secure  the 
best  recipes  for  serving  all  kinds  of 
fruits  in  their  fresh  state  and  for 
canning  and  preserving  them.  Send 
the  recipes  and  the  methods  which 
you  have  found  satisfactory.  Address 
them  to  “Home  Editor,"  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.” 

RUTH  MOTHERBY. 


The  World’s  Standard 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


700,000  In  Use. 

Ten  Times 

All  Others  Combined. 


Save  $10.-  per  Cow 
Every  Year  of  Use 
over  alt 

Gravity  Setting  Systems 
and  $5.-  per  Cow 
over  all 

Imitating  Separators. 


Send  for  new  1906  Catalogue. 

THE  0E  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Canal  & Randolph  Sts., 

CHICAGO.  I 

OVER  5,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES. 
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\\  riTH  a telephone  in  your  house  you 
VV  are  in  * constant  communication 

m 

K 
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with  your  grain, stock, and  produce 
buyers,  your  bank,  your  station  agent, 
your  grain  elevator,  your  implement  store 
— everybody  with  whom  you  have  busi- 
ness relations.  Farmers  with  telephones 
are  prosperous  and  successful.  You  can 
keep  informed  daily  on  market  quotations, 
buying  and  selling  most  advantageously. 
Lost  time  when  machinery  breaks  down  is 
reduced  when  broken  parts  are  ordered  by 
phone.  A phone  saves  trips  to  the  station  to 
make  inquiries  for  cars  for  shipping. 

Aside  from  saving  time  and  money,  the  tele- 
phone makes  farm  life  more  pleasant.  Isola- 
tion and  loneliness  are  things  of  the  past.  You  I 
can  talk  with  neighbors  and  friends  at  any  I 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Shopping  trips  to  ' 
town  are  saved,  for  anything  can  be  ordered 
by  phone.  A doctor  can  be  hurriedly  sum- 
moned when  the  life  of  a loved  one  is  threat- 
ened by  illness. 

Our  80-page  Rural  Telephone 
Book  is  Sent  Free  on  request 


m 


Write  before  the  limited  supply  runs  out.  This  valu- 
able book  tells  how  to  organize  a company,  secure  sub- 
scribers. build  lines,  and  install  instruments:  advises 
what  to  use  and  where  to  buy;  shows  cost  per  mile;  con- 
tains models  for  franchices,  by-laws,  rules,  codes  of 
signals,  contracts;  has  illustrations  of  telephones, 
switchboards,  tools,  supplies  and  wiring  diagrams; 
teaches  how  to  remedy  telephone  troubles.  It  is  the 
largest  and  most  complete  book  on  rural  telephone 
lines  ever  published — valuable  and  instructive — worth 
writing  for.  Write  while  your  mind  is  on  it. 


Swedish- American  Telephone  Co. 

Rural  Department  t i CHICAGO,  ILL 


i 


THIS 

80  PAGE 

RURAL 

TELEPHONE 

BOOK 


FREE! 


10  ROLLS  WALL  PAPER  FREE. 


PAPER  FOR  ONE  RIG  ROOM  FREE. 


10  rolls  of  wall 

paper  free,  your  choice  of  any  one  of  our  43  new  1906  patterns,  enough 

wall  paper  for  one  big  room  free.  Write  us  a letter  or  a postal  card  and 
, “Send  me  your  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book  to  seleet  from.”  and  our 
complete  sample  book,  showing  43  latest  1906  designs  and  our  new 
liberal  offer  of  enough  wall  paper  free  for  one  room  (10  rolls),  will 
go  to  you  by  return  mail,  free  and  postpaid. 


THE  BIG  FREE  SAMPLE  BOOK  2¥Tu*r« 


1906  all  latest  designs  for  parlors,  dining  rooms,  bedrooms,  kitch- 
ens. etc.,  beautiful  patterns,  all  made  in  our  own  big  wall  paper 
mill,  and  offered  at  one-half  the  prices  others  ask  for  inferior  qual- 
ity and  out  of  date  patterns,  includes  full  instructions  for  meas- 
uring the  room  and  ordering,  also  plain  and  simple  directions  for 
making  paste  and  hanging  the  paper,  so  that  you  can  do  the  Job 


yourself  without  any  previous  experience,  explains  how  we  manufacture  wall  paper,  and  how  we  can  make  such 
low  prices  and  save  you  so  much  money,  how  you  can  paper  a whole  room  for  26  cents  and  the  entire  house,  several 
rooms  (make  it  look  like  new),  for  a dollar  cr  two.  With  the  free  sample  book  you  will  get  our  new  and 
astonishingly  liberal  offer  of  wall  paper  for  one  room,  free  (10  double  rolls  free). 

“ “ and  get  this  new  offer,  the  complete  book  of  beautiful  patterns  to  select  from, 

the  instructions,  “How  to  paper  a room."  our  wonderfully  low  prices,  3 cents 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO. 


per  double  roll  and  up  Everything 
free  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  Addres 


The  “Best”  Light 


Is  a portable  100  candle  power  light  cost- 
ing only  Sets,  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  No 
Dirt.  No  Gr*a<*.  No  Odor.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a match.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agent*  Wanted  Everywhere 


THE  "BEST”  LIGHT  CO. 

277  E BIN  Straat,  CUTON,  OHIO. 


KNOX  NURSERIES 

Cherry  Trees  One  Yr.  Old 


Yet  another  season  has  demonstrated  how  m*ch  our  beautiful  cherry  trees  are 
admired.  Only  a few  left  for  spring.  Do  not  delay  that  order  long. 

We  also  have  a fine  lot  of  Catalpa  Speciosa  which  are  Just  what  you  want  to 
plant  on  the  waste  land  of  your  farm.  You  will  T>e  surprised  how  cheaply  they  can 
be  bought  and  how  quickly  they  will  grow  into  money. 

Can  supply  Cherry,  two-year.  Peach,  Apple,  i?ear,  etc.  Send  us  si  list  of  your 
wants  for  prices.  A large  lot  of  Senator  Dunlap  Strawberry  Plant*  ’bought  direct 
from  the  originator.  Buy  where  you  know  them  to  be  pure. 


H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS  » VINCENNES,  3NDIANA 
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Monthly  Pa.*.- 
Flfty-om- 


I Warranted  to  Give  Sat  Is  fa  c Ion. 

Gombault’s 


Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 

• Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottie  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  u«e.  CirSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR  CD  CC 

This  is  a genuine  offer  ■ 1 1 IB  ■■ 

ollJLiBiy  made  to  introduce  the  . - ,— 

PEOPLES  LHEAM  SEPARATOR  in  every 
neighborhood.  It  is  the  best  and  sim- 
plest in  the  world.  We  ask  that  you 
show  it  to  your  neighbors  who  have 
cows.  Send  your  name  and  the  name 
of  the  nearest  freight  office.  Address 
PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  73  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

It  You  Are  Looking 
for  a Poultry  Paper 

that  is  just  what  you  want,  you  will  find 
It  in  Poultry  Gazette.  Good  all  through — 
the  leader  in  the  West.  25  cents  per  year. 
Sample  free.  Address 

POULTRY  GAZETTE,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

Room  2,  Stanton  Bldg. 


Varieties  oT  Fruits  In  Butler  Co.,  Mo. 

I thought  some  fruit  notes  from  this 
corner  of  the  vineyard  might  not  be 
devoid  of  interest.  Our  earliest  straw- 
berry is  the  Excelsior;  plant  strong 
grower,  healthy  and  fairly  productive. 
The  worst  objection  is  that  it  is  very 
sour,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  our  best 
early.  Of  mid-season  our  best  berries 
are  Hu  bach,  Lady  Thompson  and  Hav- 
erland.  Senator  Dunlap  is  a fine 
fruit,  but  it  costs  too  much  to  keep 
runners  off.  Of  very  late  berries  I 
have  found  none  that  yields  enough 
to  make  them  profitable.  In  rasp- 
berries 1 have  Gregg.  Kansas  and 
Conrath  in  black.  Conrath  is  the 
best,  but  none  very  profitable.  None 
of  the  sucker  berries  have  done  very 
well  for  me.  Of  purple  caps  Shafer 
and  Columbian  are  too  tender  for  our 
climate,  but  the  Cardinal  seems  as 
hardy  as  an  oak,  a vigorous  grower 
and  prolific  bearer  of  very  good  fruit; 
by  far  my  best  raspberry. 

This  is  the  home  of  the  blackberry. 
The  woods  are  full  of  them.  The 
most  profitable  one  to  grow  is  Early 
Harvest.  The  crop  is  mostly  gone  be- 
fore the  wild  ones  come  in.  From 
one-third  of  an  acre  this  year  we  sold 
over  $200  worth  of  fruit.  The  bulk 
of  it  at  $1.50  per  24-quart  crate.  I 
have  fruited  the  Loganberry  two 
years.  The  fruit  is  large,  good  color, 
very  soft  and  sour,  hard  to  pick  and 
yield  light.  Last  spring  I planted 
some  of  Burbank’s  Phenomenal  red 
raspberry,  obtained  from  the  Califor- 
nia Carnation  Company.  If  they  dif- 
fer from  the  Loganberry  I fail  to  see 
in  what  respect. 

Grapes  of  the  Concord  type  all  do 
well  for  me.  Early  apples  do  well 
here.  Late  ones  rot  badly.  Pears  do 
finely  when  the  trees  do  not  blight. 
In  the  bottoms  the  peach  and  plum 
are  rather  uncertain  on  account  of 
late  frosts.  I live  in  the  bottoms,  and 
this  must  be  construed  as  applying  to 
the  bottom  lands. 

J.  N.  HUDELSON. 


AUGER 


■ Ugf  AD1C1  POSTHOLE 
IWAllw  AND  WELL 

Best  earth  auger  in  the  world.  For  Fence  and 
Telphone  Post  Holes.  Weils,  etc.  Three  times 
the  work  -r*'"pli°h°‘|  with  an 

1 M' T.  I wan  Auger  than  with 

IVt ATV/V  any  other.  Makes 
v-C  i nr  nole  smoothly  and 

qulokly;  empties  eMlly;  la  verj  durable.  Us-d  by  U.  S.  Gov’t.  3.4,6, 
6,7,  8.  9 and  10  Inch,  |2.60  each;  12  Inch,  $6.00;  1 4 inch  , 17.50.  Samplo 
at  special  price  to  Introduce.  Agents  WaDted.  Inn  nire  of  dealers  or  write 

Ahoctfor  particular,.  IWAN  BROS.,  Box.  K Streator,  ILL. 
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CREAT 

PREMIUM  OFFER 

Girls,  do  you  wish  to  earn  a 
great  big  Doll  like  this*  We  pos- 
itively guarantee  this  Doll  to  be 

24  INCHES  TALL 

it  has  a strong,  well  made  bcc’.y, 
genuine  kid.  jointed  at  the  hip 
and  knee,  beautiful  bisque  head 
with  long  natural  cuily  hair, 
sleeping  eyes,  etc.  We  v\  ill  give 
you  this  Doll  for  selling  only 
thirty  articles  at  ten  cents  each. 
Our  goods  are  all  strictly  first- 
class  and  sell  at  sight.  They  con- 
sist of  fine  hemstitched  handker- 
chiefs, stamped  doilies,  hose  sup- 
plies, armlets,  collars,  etc.  We 
also  have  a large  illustrated  pre- 
mium list  in  which  are  shewn 
many  other  valuable  premiums 
such  as  Lace  Curtains,  Rugs,  Go- 
Carts,  Sewing  Machines,  etc.  If 
you  wish  to  earn  one  of  our  val- 
uable premiums,  send  us  your 
full  name  and  address  and  we 
will  send  yru  an  assortment  of 
goods,  prepaid,  so  that  you  can 
commence  work  at  crce.  Re- 
member, you  run  no  risk  as  we 
take  back  unsold  goods.  Address 

UNION  LINEN  CO., 

Dept.  P 57  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


< pH  _ SEND  NO  MONEY— We  give  100 
I premiums  for  selling  our  Best 

■■  Quality  HEW  GOLD  EYE  NEEDlfS 

rnmm  Hh  at  5c.  a package.  Quick  sellers.  We 
give  FREE  with  every  two  pack- 
ages a Sliver  Aluminum  Thimble.  Send  us  your 

■ name  and  address,  letter  or  postal,  ordering  two  dozen 
■needle  papers  and  one  dozen  thimbles.  We  send  at  once 

■ postpaid  witn  Large  NEW  Premium  List.  When 

■ sold  send  us  $1.20  and  we  will  send  premium  which 
lyou  select  and  are  entitled  to,  in  the  premium  list. 
1 Write  to-day  and  get  extra  present  FKEE. 

■ PEERLESS  MFG.CO.,Greenville,Pa.  Box  24ft 


We  Give  110  Premiums  | 

I To  quickly  introduce  our  New  Style, 

I Caay.to-Thrend,  Gold  Eye  Needles. 

I end  us  your  name  and  address,  we 
J rill  *ond  you  2 doz.  packages  of  need  • 

Band  1 doz  Silver AlunbnumThim. 

»les  postpaid,  with  large  Premium 
I ist.  You  sell  the  Needles  at  5o  a pkg. 

■and  to  each  person  that  buys  2 pkgs. 
you  give  a Thimble  Free.  Your  success  is  certain.  When  needles 
are  sold,  send  us  the  $1.20  and  we  will  send  you  the  Premium  you 
■eleat  and  are  entitled  to  in  our  handsome  new  Premium  list. 
Order  at  once  and  get  extra  Present  Free.  Address, 

OLOUE  NOVELTY  CO.,  Box  404.  Oreenvlllc,  p§, 

~ GAIN  ACRES 

by  clearing  that  stumpy  piece 
o-  land  TIIE  . KltCllLKS 

_ Stump  Puller  pulls  any  stump. 

•f — Saves  time,  labor  ana  money. 

Catalog  free.  Hercules  Mfe.  Co..  Dent.  37  Centarvllla.la. 


Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

^ 

Trapping  Plum  Curculio  and  Codling 
Moth. 

I have  had  good  success  trapping 
the  plum  curculio  in  my  plum  or 
chard  by  putting  any  old  cloth  around 
the  trunks  of  the  trees.  I take  an 
old  wire  from  hay-bales  and  tie  it  at 
the  upper  side  of  the  strip  of  cloth; 
tie  it  very  tight,  leaving  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  cloth  loose.  I go  over  my 
plum  orchard  twice  a week  from  the 
time  the  blooms  fall  until  the  plums 
are  nearly  ripe.  By  actual  count  I 
secured  2,360  curculio  in  going  over 
my  200  plum  trees  one  day  in  April. 
I take  an  old  kettle  which  my  wife 
had  discarded,  and  fill  it  about  half 
full  of  water  and  enough  coal  oil  to 
cover  the  water.  I can  go  over  my 
plum  orchard  of  200  trees  in  about 
four  hours. 

Now,  let  some  fellow  who  has  not 
time  to  band  his  trees,  and  who  is 
good  at  figures,  figure  out  how  many 
plums  I have  saved  in  catching  these 
2,360  curculio.  We  will  say  that  half 
of  them  were  females,  and  each  fe- 
male will  lay  about  300  eggs.  I don’t 
know  that  this  count  would  hold  good 
all  summer,  as  I had  no  time  to  make 
many  counts.  All  I know  was  that 
sometimes  the  insects  were  about  four 
deep  in  the  kettle  by  the  time  I would 
get  over  the  orchard. 

The  larva  of  the  codling  moth  can 
be  trapped  ip  the  same  way,  only  I 
scald  them  by  removing  the  bands 
and  dipping  them  in  hot  water.  For 
the  curculio  I simply  shake  them  off 
in  the  water  and  the  coal  oil  kills  the 
insects  instantly.  FRANK  YAW. 

Wichita,  Kan. 

^ 4^. 

While  we  may  not  be  able  to  raise 
apples  in  Maine  as  cheaply  as  In  Mis- 
souri, we  claim  to  raise  the  finest- 
flavored  apples  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  selling  our  Kings  in  Boston 
for  $2.50  per  bushel  box. — Charles  S. 
Pope,  Manchester,  Maine. 

^ 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  doing  much 
towards  the  general  betterment  of  the 
fruit-growing  industry,  and  is  almost 
indispensable  to  the  growers  of  fruit, 
either  for  home  use  or  for  market — 
P.  J.  Callahan,  Harrison,  Ark. 

^ 4^. 

I like  The  Fruit-Grower  better 
than  any  othfer  paper  of  its  class. — 
Roscoe  E.  Law,  Peachland,  B.  C. 
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Days’  Free  Tria 

Any  farmer  may  try  our  guaranteed  and  Improved 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Without 
deposit  if  you 
own  property 


Then  you  may  keep  It  at  the  lowest  price  In  the  world,  savin? 

$20  to  $50,  or  return  It  at  our  expense  after  60  days’  free  trial. 

HAWTHORNE  (Hollow  Bowl  Separator) 

GOLDEN  HARVEST  (Disc  Separator) 

None  better  at  any  price.  46  JK  OC 

Our  Separators  at  y*  J O J and 

according  to  capacity.  up 

With  our  New  Era 

Attachment  (see  Illustration)  you  do  away  with  the 
crank,  sit  while  you  work,  and  run  the  separator  same  as  a 
bicycle.  The  New  Era  Attachment  brings  the 
Separator  down  off  its  stilts,  brings  the  bowl 
down  to  waist  high,  brings  the  center  of  gravity 
very  low,  preventing  vibration,  securing  accu- 
rate separation,  increasing  the  life  of  the  sepa- 
rator. The  greatest  Invention  of  the  times  to 
get  rid  of  the  hard,  back-breaking  work  of  turning  a 
separator  crank.  Our  own  invention,  and 
procurable  no  where  else.  Can  be  bad  with  either 
of  our  Cream  Separators.  Price  $5  when  you  buy 
separator  of  us,  or  $7.50  if  bought  separately. 

SAVEYOURMONEY-SAVEYOUR  BACK 

Write  us  for  free  Price  List 

of  our  perfect  skimming  Cream  Separators 
with  our  New  Era  Attachment  to 

run  them,  complete,  guaranteed  to  suit.  We 
will  tell  you  how  to  get  one  on  60  Days'  Free 
Trial  without  putting  up  any  deposit  or  giving 
ary  guarantee.  Read  about  the  700  farmers  who  first  tested  our  Separators  and  then  bought  them,  and 
read  the  letters  they  wrote  us  about  them,  how  they  saved  $20  to  $50  by  buying  of  us,  how  the  separator 
paid  for  itself  in  100  days  time,  etc.,  etc.  Write  today  for  Price  List,  Letters,  Terms,  etc.  26 

Montgomery  Ward  & Go.  Michigan  Ave-  “ chTcago  Washineton  S,s‘ 


THe WINTERS  are  MILD 
in  the  SdUTHWEST 


SNOW  is  almost  unknown,  and  it  is  seldom  cold  enongh  to  freeze.  The  farmers 
in  the  Southwest  do  not  have  any  of  the  hardships  of  winter  to  bear.  They 
do  not  have  to  build  expensive  barns  for  their  stock,  nor  feed  and  shelter  them 
all  winter.  Neither  do  they  have  to  remain  idle  half  the  year. 

Many  farmers  in  the  Southwest  begin  their  plowing  in  January,  at  a time  when 
you  are  giving  your  best  efforts  to  keeping  your  family  and  stock  from  freezing.  Lots 
of  them  plant  in  February,  while  you  are  still  hugging  your  stove. 

* When  you  stop  to  think  that  the  Southwestern  farmer  has  all  of  these  advantages, 
besides  getting  his  land  for  a small  nart  of  what  yours  cost,  and  that  he  will  raise 
bigger  crops  than  you  raise  and  get  better  prices  than  you  get— don’t  you  think  be  is 
better  off  than  you  are? 

Why  not  become  a Southwestern  farmer  yourself?  Why  not  leave  the  cold  -winters  be- 
hind you  and  move  to  the  Southwest  where  you  and  your  family  can  live  in  comfort 
and  become  prosperous?  You  can  get  a big  farm  in  the  Southwest  for  what  a small 
farm  costs  in  your  neighborhood.  You  can  raise  on  an  average  30  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  in  the  Southwest;  corn  yields  on  an  average  50  bushels,  and  oats  90  bushels. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  prove  this.  You  are  not  very  busy  now;  take  this  time  and 
slip  away  from  the  cold  for  a few  days  and  run  down  to  the  Southwest,  and  see  for 
yourself  how  much  better  conditions  are  down  there  than  where  you  live.  The  trip  is 
not  expensive.  Unusually  low  rate  round  trip  tickets  (from  many  points  as  low  as  25  per 
cent  less  than  the  regular  one  way  rate)  can  he  purchased  on  January  2nd  and  16th,  Feb- 
ruary 6th  and  20th.  The  tickets  allow  you  to  stop  off  at  pleasure,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity is  given  you  to  look  around.  Ask  your  home  ticket  agent  to  tell  you  the  exact 
cost  of  a ticket,  or  write  to  me  for  the  information. 

In  making  your  trip  to  the  Southwest  you  should  be  particular  to  ask  for  a ticket 
via  the  Frisco  System.  The  Frisco  reaches  all  parts  of  the  Southwest  with  its  own 
trains  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  U offers  you  the  surest  way  of 
seeing  the  best  of  the  Southwest.  If  you  would  like  to  know  exactly  how  much  a 
ticket  would  cost  you.  write  to  me.  I will  tell  you  and  give  you  a lot  of  other  infor- 
mation you  will  he  glad  to  get. 


The  Frisco  has  published  four  hooks.  One  about  Oklahoma  arid 
Indian  Territories,  one  about  Texas,  one  about  Arkansas,  undone 
about  Missouri.  These  books  aive  very  careful  ’descriptions  of 
each  county— what  kind  of  soil  is  in  the  county,  what  grows  best 
there,  etc.  You  can  have  one  or  aii  of  these  hooks  free  if  you  are 
interested  and  want  them. 


FRISCO 


0 

A.  HILTON,  Genera]  Passenger  Agent,  919  Frisco  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  rich  irrigated  lands  of  the  Arkansas,  Grand, 
t North  Fork  and  Uncompahgre  Valleys  of  Colorado, 
land  the  Farmington  District  of  New  Mexico,  offer 
[exceptional  opportunities  for  the  fruit  grower.  Pears, 
Peaches,  Apples,  Grapes,  Apricots,  Plums,  Melons  of 
all  kinds  and  small  fruit  of  every  variety  are  raised  with 
a greater  average  yield  per  acre — and  a finer  quality— 
thaii  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States.  Mar- 
kets are  close  at  hand  and  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

The  Denver  & Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

‘‘Scenic  Line  of  the  AVorld" 
reaches  all  the  above  districts  and  offers 
special  inducements  to  those  seeking  locations. 

Write  to-day  for  free  descriptive  booklets. 

SI r HAnDPD  CENERAL  PASSENCER  rv  1 

. fv.  nUUrLK,  and  ticket  acent.  Uenver,  Liolo. 
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Toultry  Department 


Using-  an  Incubator. 

After  purchasing  an  incubator  you 
should  study  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations carefully  until  you  have  thor- 
lible  as  to  believe  or  attempt  to  fol- 
low them  implicitly. 

It  is  well  to  read  everything  avail- 
able in  poultry  papers,  incubator  cata- 
logues and  elsewhere  on  the  subject 
of  artificial  incubation. 

It  is  essential  also  that  you  remem- 
ber that  there  is  a great  deal  of  the- 
ory, fine-spun  theory,  on  this  same 
subject,  and  you  should  not  be  so  gul- 
lible as  to  beliepe  or  attempt  to  fol- 
low much  of  the  advice  given. 

If  you  have  a hot  water  machine, 
and  your  neighbor  has  a hot  air  in- 
cubator, do  not  attempt  to  run  your 
machine  by  the  same  rules  that  your 
neighbor’s  machine  is  run. 

Many  advise  the  beginner  to  run  the 
machine  empty  for  a few  days  or  a 
week  to  learn  how  to  regulate  the 
temperature,  before  filling  the  ma- 
chine with  eggs. 

I could  see  no  need  of  this,  so  I 
put  the  eggs  right  in  as  soon  as  I got 
the  temperature  right,  first  warming 
the  eggs  by  placing  near  the  stove  in 
order  to  avoid  lowering  the  tempera- 
ture too  much  by  placing  cold  eggs  in 
the  tray. 

After  filling  and  trimming  the  lamp, 
if  the  thermometer  shows  that  the 
heat  is  running  up  near  the  danger 
mark,  there  is  no  need  of  becoming 
frightened  and  attempt  to  lower  it 
quickly  by  pouring  cold  water  in  the 
tank,  turning  the  lamp  down  and  air- 
ing the  eggs.  By  removing  the  eggs  a 
short  time  and  leaving  the  machine 
open  a few  seconds  you  can  soon  regu- 
late the  temperature. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  stir  the  eggs 
around  with  your  hand  often,  as  it 
makes  the  chicks  more  vigorous,  and 
be  sure  to  air  the  eggs  thoroughly,  but 
not  chill  them. 

I was  advised  by  a lady  who  owns 
the  same  make  of  incubator  as  mine, 
to  air  the  room  thoroughly  before  1 
removed  the  egg  tray,  as  she  had 
found  by  experience  that  a better 
hatch  would  result. 

Another  lady  said  she  set  one  or 
more  hens  at  the  same  time  she  filled 
the  incubator  and  tested  eggs  all  at 
the  same  time,  using  the  fertile  eggs 
from  under  the  hens  to  replace  the 
infertile  ones  tested  out  of  the  in- 
cubator. 

This  one  bit  of  advice  was  of  great 
value  to  me.  as  I had  one  lot  of  eggs 
that  had  a large  per  cent  of  infertile 
ones  in  it,  and  but  for  following  this 
advice  would  have  had  only  a partly 
filled  tray,  after  testing  out  the  infer- 
tile eggs. 

In  warm  weather,  the  natural  ani- 
mal heat  of  the  chicks  will  cause  the 
temperature  to  run  up  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  more  before  the  hatch  comes 
off.  I put  out  the  lamp  for  several 
hours  and  aired  the  6ggs  a short  time, 
handling  them  very  carefully  and  not 
stirring  them  up  any. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  use 
common  sense  and  imitate  nature  and 
you  should  be  able  to  succeed  in  run- 
ning a reliable  incubator. 

MISS  ANNIE  HOFFARTH. 

Fowler,  Mo. 

Boosting  House  for  Fowls. 

I read  in  your  paper  so  much  about 
chicken  houses,  patent  hens’  nests,  lice 
killers,  etc.,  that  it  keeps  us  common 
scrubs  guessing,  and  we  guess  mighty 
wild  at  times;  but  when  all  is  said,  we 
must  acknowledge  we  know  but  little 
about  the  matter.  But  I think  we 
will  all  agree  on  this  one  thing,  viz: 
That  cleanliness  about  a poultry  house 
Is  the  essential  thing. 

First,  I won’t  have  a dropping  board 
or  a patent  roost,  or  a patent  lice  kill- 
er, or  a wooden  floor. 

So  there,  now,  I have  done  it}  put 
my  foot  in  it  sure  enough,  I guess. 

Now,  here  is  my  way: 

I want  only  a smooth,  dry  earth 
floor,  kept  clean. 

I won’t  have  a roost  touch  the  walls. 

I won't  have  any  nests  in  my  roost- 
ing house;  just  the  bare  walls  and 
roosts  are  enough. 

I get  straight  poles  heavy  enough  to 
not  bend;  cut  them  off  proper  length 
to  clear  the  walls.  Then  put  in  a cross- 
piece above,  and  then  take  No.  9 wire. 


cut  it  so  you  can  fasten  three  strands 
to  the  cross-piece,  then  wrap  around 
the  poles  once  at  each  end  and  center; 
secure  with  a staple,  until  you  have  as 
many  as  you  want  in  that  rack.  Space 
to  suit  yourself,  and  have  the  poles 
smooth  and  straight.  Put  the  heaviest 
pole  at  the  bottom.  Now  drive  three 
stakes  firmly  at  the  center  and  ends, 
so  that  when  your  rack  is  stretched  it 
will  go  over;  tightly  drive  a nail  or 
pin  above  the  bottom  pole  to  prevent 
slipping,  and  of  course  have  the  rack 
taut.  Then  fasten  a wire  to  the  raft- 
ers in  the  center;  let  it  hang  down  so 
as  to  clear  your  head,  bend  a hook, 
and  when  you  desire  to  clean  house, 
draw  pins  and  swing  the  rack  up  out 
of  the  way,  and  there  you  are. 

I place  my  racks  so  no  fowl  will 
roost  over  another.  My  racks  are  so 
adjusted  at  an  angle  that  my  hens  can 
go  up  or  down  easily.  I keep  my 
roosts  clean  by  using  axle  grease  or 
coal  oil  as  a slush.  The  fowls  squat 
on  the  poles  and  the  oil  and  the  scent 
of  it  goes  into  the  feathers  and  it  is 
good-bye  lice. 

I whitewash  ray  walls  every  three 
months  with  lime  whitewash,  to  which 
I add  carbolic  acid.  I use  a hand 
spray  pump,  and  as  a result  my  roost 
is  sweet,  clean  and  my  chickens  are 
never  sick. 

I forgot  to  say  I build  a laying  house 
for  hatching  and  laying.  There  is  no 
patent  about  this,  as  you  see,  but  don’t 
you  agree  that  there  is  at  least  a grain 
of  common  sense?  I.  N.  S. 

Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

Selecting  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, in  Bulletin  No.  36,  says  that  care 
should  be  exercised  in  selecting  eggs 
for  hatching.  Eggs  for  this  purpose 
should  be  of  uniform  shape  and  size 
and  thickness  of  shell.  Rough-shelled’ 
dirty  and  mottled  eggs  with  thin  shells 
should  be  excluded.  “There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  setting 
small  eggs.  While  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  be  as  fertile  and  produce  as 
many  chicks  as  larger  eggs,  it  is  prob- 
able that  pullets  from  the  former  will 
have  a tendency  to  lay  small  eggs, 
and  the  small  eggs  should  therefore 
be  avoided  for  hatching.” 

Eggs  which  are  over  five  days  old 
should  not  be  used.  Every  egg  should 
be  carefully  dated  when  taken  from 
the  nest  to  avoid  error  on  this  point. 
While  good  hatches  have  been  secured 
from  eggs  that  were  three  weeks  old 
when  placed  in  the  incubator,  as  a rule 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  hatch  well 
after  they  are  ten  days  old. 

Feeding  Laying  Hens  in  Winter. 

In  an  address  before  Ontario  farm- 
ers W.  R.  Grahm  of  the  Ontario  Ag- 
ricultural College  said  that  he  had 
found  that  wheat  is  the  best  egg-pro- 
ducing food  among  the  grains,  but, 
he  added,  "it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
can  be  fed  with  profit  at  present 
prices.  In  the  ration  we  should  have 
grain,  vegetable  food,  meat  food  and 
water.  In  grains,  we  have  found  a 
ration  of  equal  parts  of  wheat,  barley 
and  oats  to  be  very  satisfactory,  but 
the  oats  should  be  a thin  hulled  vari- 
ety. Corn  is  a good  food  in  cold 
weather  for  Leghorns,  but  it  is  not 
good  for  breeds  of  chickens  that  tend 
to  put  on  flesh  early.  Vegetable  foods 
I would  place  in  the  following  order: 
Mangels,  cabbage,  turnips,  sugar  beets. 
The  best  way  to  feed  roots  is  to  stick 
a mangel  on  a nail  in  the  wall,  as  they 
will  then  eat  practically  the  whole 
of  it. 

“We  feed  about  2 pounds  of  whole 
grain  at  9 a.  in.,  burying  it  in  six  to 
twelve  inches  of  straw  litter,  placing 
the  grain  first  and  the  straw  on  top,  so 
as  to  give  the  birds  exercise.  At  the 
same  time  we  open  wide  all  the  win- 
dows so  as  to  admit  the  fresh  air.  We 
follow  this  with  a feed  of  either  barley 
or  meat,  and  we  always  give  roots. 
We  usually  feed  meat  three  times  per 
week.  Some  times  we  feed  them 
bread  and  milk  by  way  of  variety.  We 
keep  beef  scrap  constantly  in  front  of 
them.  This  is  a by-product  of  the 
abattoir,  procured  from  Swift  & Co. 
of  Chicago.  In  addition  to  this  we 
give  them  one  pour.  1 of  meat  three 
times  a week  Beef  scrap  is  one  of 


TEST  “Old  Trusty”  at  Johnson’s  risk. 

This  is  the  Incubator  that  must  please 
you,  or  no  sale. 

Because  it  is  sold  only  on  the  "try]  before 
you  buy”  plan. 

Here  is  my  proposition: 

I allow  one  trial  hatch,  with  40  days,  after 
you  receive  “Old  Trusty,"  to  make  it  in. 

If,  for  any  reason  you  cannot  make  the 
trial  hatch  in  40  days.  1 will  extend  the  time 
to  suit,  to,  say  60  or  90  days  if  necessary. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  hatch,  it 
“Old  Trusty”  fails  to  do  what  Johnson  says  it 
should,  just  return  the  machine  and  get  your 
money  back  promptly. 

No  haggling,  quibbling  nor  cross  words. 
This  is  the  fairest,  squarest,  most  liberal 
and  straightforward  trial  test  ever  offered  by 
any  incubator  maker. 

Yet  I will  do  still  better. 

Even  at  the  end  of  the  third  hatch  it  will 
not  be  too  late  for  you  to  get  your  money 
back. 

1 f you  show  me  that  the  claim  is  reasonable. 
For  I can’t  afford  to  leave  a faulty 
machine  in  your  hands,  any  more 
than  you  can  afford  to  have  it. 

After  all,  our  interestsare  mutual. 

You  want  a good  incubator.  I 
want  the  price  and  your  good 
will.  Nothing  more,  nothing 
less. 

And  we  both  want  a square 
deal. 

]vj  OW,  with  such  a propo- 
sit  ion  before  you,  com- 
ing direct  from  Johnson,  is 
there  any  reason  why  you 
should  not  try  “Old  Trusty?” 

Such  an  offer  as  that  has  to 
be  backed  up  and  if  the 
machine  doesn’t  do  it 
Johnson  will. 

But  I’m  not  worrying 
about  “Old  Trusty”  fail- 
ing to  do  its  part. 

You  see  the  advantage 
have  is  that  I not  only 
know  my  machine  but  I 
know  incubators  in  general. 

I know  why  “Old  Trusty" 
does  the  work  and  why  other  incubators 
do  not. 

You  know  mother  nature  has  certain  laws 
that  she’ll  not  allow  any  one  to  deviate  from. 
I haven’t  tried  to  buck  against  her. 

The  result  is  that  “Old  Trusty"  is  simple — 
simple  as  nature  demands. 

Understand  I am  not  taking  a whole  lot  of 
credit  to  myself  for  this. 

I confess  tnatl  made  f iill5T'50,000  incubators 
before  the  full  truth  dawned  upon  me. 

Any  way,  take  Johnson’s  word  for  it  and 
the  word  of  Mrs.  J.  and  the  thousands  of 
their  friends  and  patrons  all  over  the  poultry' 
raising  world,  that  “Old  Trusty"  is  near 
enough  to  perfection  now  tor  you  to  tie  to  it. 

After  all  the  real  and  only  worth  of  any 
incubator  is  in  its  hatching,  its  ease  of 
operation,  durability,  economy  and  respec- 
table appearance. 

There  could  not  be  any  other  kind  of  value. 
And  "Old  Trusty"  has  all  of  these  qualities 
in  the  highest  degree. 

It’s  an  open  secret  that  every  incubator 
maker  would  like  to  copy  my  heating  system. 

There  is  only  one  right  way  and  I found  it 
first. 

An  even,  perfectly  modulated  heat  [over 
the  entire  egg  chamber  is  the  result. 

The  water  doesn’t  go  all  around  the  ma- 
chme  before  it  is  reheated. 

It  only  goes  half  way  around. 


It  doesn’t  have  a chance  to  become  cool 
while  circulaiiug. 

My  regulator  is  direct-acting,  counter- 
balanced within  itself,  thoroughly  automatic 
and  sensitive  to  less  than  one  degree. 

It  is  simple.free  from  complicated  parts. 

The  regulator  is  attached  to  the  “Old 
Trusty”  at  the  factory. 

That  is  a gre  at  convenience  that  everybody 
appreciates. 

Another  thing  of  importance  to  you  is  the 
amount  of  od  an  incubator  will  use. 

I want  to  go  on  record  right  here  with  the 
statement  that  “Old  Trusty"  will  use  35%  less 
oil  than  any  other  machine. 

That  may  not  amount  to  much  of  a saving 
on  one  hatch,  but  it  will  amount  to  a whole 
lot  during  the  life  of  the  machine. 

Reader,  don’t  drop  that  point  too  soon. 

That’s  worth  a little  figuring. 

T OHNSON  pays  the  freight. 

J Don’t  forget  that  either. 

You  have  no  money  tied  up  aside  from  the 
price  of  “Old  Trusty.” 

So  the  return  of  the  purchase  price 
means  the  return  of  all  your 
investment. 

You  know  to  a penny  just 
what  your  machine  will  cost 
you  before  you  buy. 

But,  please  understand  that 
I prepay  railroad  freight 
charges  in  this  country  only. 

Nor  do  I pay  boat  or  stage 
freight  charges,  anywhere. 


This  is  Johnson, 
The  Incubator  Man. 


■NTOW,  I want  you  to  send 
for  the  "Old  Trusty" 
catalogue. 

I wrote  it  myself,  and  it’s  a 
plain,  truthful  statement 
from  cover  to  cover,  describing  my 
own  goods  and  containing  a good 
deal  of  chicken  information  that 
you  ought  to  have, 
information  based  on  a life 
time  of  experience. 

I tell  you  what  the  “Old 
Trusty”  will  do  for  you  and 
prove  it  by  the  most  convincing 
evidence  in  the  world. 


Namely,  by  showing  what  it  has  done  for 
others. 

It’s  a big  124  page  book,  with  about  300  il- 
lustrations and  though  it’s  well  worth  $100  of 
any  poultry  raiser’s  money,  I want  you  to 
have  a copy  absolutely  free,  postpaid.  Just 
ask  for  catalogue  No.  26. 

Don’t  hesitate  to  ask  fer  the  book,  whether 
you  expect  to  buy  an“‘01d  Trusty"  or  not. 

You  notice  I haven’t  given  any  sort  of  a 
description  of  my  machines  here. 

This  space  costs  too  much  for  me  to  ex- 
plain details. 

It’s  all  in  the  catalogue  and  I want  to  send 
you  one,  to  look  over,  with  my  compliments. 

We  have  warehouses  of  our  own  all  over 
the  country  and 
can  ship  promptly. 

Incubator  Joh  n- 
son  wants  to  know 
of  you  personally,  so 
when  you  write  for 
the  catalogue,  ( right 
n ow.  is  the  best  t ime 
to  do  it,)  address 
your  letter  or  postal 
this  way — Johnson, 
the  man  who  can, 
care  of  OLD  TRUSTY 


M.  M.  JOHNSON  COMPANY, 


The  MOvlanahan  Co.,  Eugene,  Ore., 
• nd  Loe  Angeles.  Cal.,  Pacific  Coast 
selling  agents. 


CLAY  CENTER,  NEB. 
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Incubator  Book 

The  Best  That  Was  Ever  Written 


If  you  wish  to  buy  an  incubator  wisely,  read  this  book.  It  will  tell  you  the 
facts  that  you  need  to  know.  It  is  written  by  a man  who  has  spent  24  years  in 
perfecting  an  ideal  incubator.  It  tells  of  the  mistakes  that  he  made  and  that 
others  are  making — and  how  to  avoid  them.  It  tells  you  his  experience  with  all 
sorts  of  incubators — the  good  points  and  the  weaknesses  of  all.  It  tells  you  how 
he  has  perfected  the  Racine  Incubator— in24  vears— until  it  includesall  the  good  points  that 
any  man  has  discovered.  The  book  is  interesting— fascinating— ami  it  is  written  by  a man  w ho 
knows  most  about  incubators.  You  will  krow  which  incubator  you  want  when  you  read  it — 
and  the  book  is  free.  Write  today  for  it.  We  Pay  the  Freight.  Address 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  77,  Racine.  Wis. 

We  hsvs  W.rehonsss  TVtrolt.  Mlc-h..  Buffalo,  V V..g*nsis  dtv.  Mo.  and  St.  Panl.  Minn. 


satisfaction.’ 

RELIABLE 

THE  1906  RELIABLE 

In  all  the  wide  field  of  incubator  making,  you'll  find  no  better 
■ hatcher  than  this  year’s  Reliable  Incubator.  Scientifically 
^ EH  made,  simple  in  operation,  perfectly  even  temperature,  no 
dnrnphts,  no  hot  spots;  uses  one-third  less  oiLt  has  double 
| heating  system  and  automatic  regulation,  and  is  sold  on  an 

1 g absolute  money-back  guarantee.  No  other  incubator  of- 
| fered  on  such  liberal  terms.  W.  H.  McClanahan,  Columbus, 

Miss.,  says,  “The  machine  bought  from  you  gave  perfect 
—Free  catalog  explains  all.  Eggs  for  hatching  shipped  anywhere. 
INCUBATOR  & BROODER  CO..  Box  B-155.  Quincy,  111.,  O.  S.  A. 

’ 'j 

A I O-80  For 

■ ^ 200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

1 construction  And 
ditches  eTerr  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 


SO  WORTH  OF  EGGS  FREE 


9 


Every  purchaser  of  Badger  Incubators  and 

Brooders  can  get  abso-,  — 

luteiy  free,  100  choice  eggs! 
for  hatching.  Select  from  8 vari- 1 
etles.  For  complete  terms,  get  I 
Badger  catalog.  This  is  a bona  fide  j 
offer.  Write  today.  Badger  Inou* 
bator  Co.,  Box  E.Delavan,  Wis, 
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the  strongest  nitrogenous  foods  we 
have.  At  night  we  give  them  whole 
grain  or  a mash.” 

Q.  ‘‘Do  you  feed  clover?” 

Mr.  Graham:  “I  feed  steeped  clover 
leaves  In  a mash.” 

Q.  “Do  you  feed  the  mash  warm?” 
A.  "Just  warm.  I do  not  think  it  is 
essential  to  feed  a mash,  but  some- 
times it  is  a convenient  form  in  which 
to  present  a ration.  The  meat  food 
may  consist  of  waste  from  the  kitchen 
or  slaughter  house,  or  blood  meal  or 
animal  meal  may  be  used,  depending 


Save  35  per  cent 

Tho  Triumph  Incubator  $2. 68.  Lowest  prices  on  15  other 
styles.  0.  K.  Fanning  Mill  $6.66.  The  largest,  b<  t 
assorted,  most  modern  line  of  standurd  implements  in 
America  at  prices  lower  than  you  have  ever  seen  be- 
fore. It  pays  to  buy  of  us.  Every  implement  covered 
by  the  strongest  and  moRt  liberal  guarantee.  Ask  for 
our  Special  Implement  Catalogue;  it  tells  all  about  our 
line  and  explains  why  we  can  make  such  low  prices. 
Send  for  our  book  at  once;  your  dollar  is  biggest  at 
Ward’s.  Address  18 

Montgomery  Ward  tv  Company 
Michigan  Ave.,  Madison  and  Washington  Sts.,  Chicago 


WRITK  FOR  CATAT.OC 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


on  circumstances.  Beef  heads  at  20 
cents  each  form  a reasonably  cheap 
meat  food.  They  should,  however,  be 
boiled  or  ground  in  the  bone  mill,  and 
If  for  grinding  should  be  frozen  hard 
and  the  teeth  extracted.” 

Q.  "Will  milk  take  the  * lace  of 
meat?” 

A.  “It  will  in  summer,  but  it  does 
not  give  good  results  In  winter.  It 
contains  so  much  water  as  to  lower 
the  heat  of  the  body.” 

Care  of  Young  Chicks. 

In  order  to  have  a good,  early-ma- 
turing pullet  it  is  necessary  that  she 
get  a good  start.  The  first  few  weeks’ 
care  is  responsible  to  a great  extent  for 
her  success  or  failure  eight  months 
later.  Feed,  regularity  of  feeding, 
cleanliness,  and  plenty  of  grit  and 
water  are  all  important  matters. 
Chicks  should  be  carefully  protected 
from  storms  and  sudden  changes  of 
weather,  since  these,  together  with  the 
low  vitality  of  the  parent,  are  respons- 
ible for  more  deaths  than  is  improper 
food.  Poultrymen  differ  considerably 
as  to  when  the  chick  should  have  its 
first  food.  Good  results  have  been  se- 
cured when  chicks  have  been  permit- 
ted to  pick  a little  sand  or  fine  grit 
from  a clean  board  when  about  thirty- 
six  hours  old,  and,  when  about  forty- 
eight  hours  old,  to  eat  bread  crumbs 
moistened  in  milk  and  squeezed  dry. 
After  that  almost  any  of  the  prepared 
chick  foods  may  be  fed  about  five 
times  a day  till  the  chicks  are  two  or 
three  weeks  old,  when  they  will  do 
well  on  wheat  screenings,  and  need  not 
be  fed  oftener  than  three  times  a day. 
It  is  advisable  to  let  the  chicks  have 
access  to  green  feed  at  all  times.  Fine 
clover  hay,  cut  with  an  ordinary  straw 
cutter,  is  excellent,  and  also  makes  a 
good  litter  to  scatter  the  feed  in.  It 
is  best,  however,  to  give  the  last  food 
at  night  on  a clean  board,  letting  the 
chicks  eat  all  they  will,  and  then  re- 
moving the  board.  At  other  times 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  be  kept 
hungry,  or  at  least  sufficiently  so  to 
be  eager  to  eat  when  fresh  food  is  of- 
fered them. — Storrs  (Conn.)  Exp. 
Station  Bulletin. 

•Sijjfc 

Eggs  and  Tlicir  Uses. 

A Michigan  woman  who  won  a 
prize  for  writing  the  best  article  on 
eggs  succeeded  in  giving  some  very 
interesting  information  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  extract: 

“The  yolk  of  an  egg  is  the  better  for 
invalids  and  will  be  frequently  relish- 
ed when  the  white  would  be  reject- 
ed. When  cream  cannot  be  procured 
for  caffee  the  yolk  of  a soft  boiled 
egg  is  a very  good  substitute. 

"To  prevent  the  juice  of  fruit  pies 
from  soaking  into  the  bottom  crust, 
wash  the  crust  over  with  a beaten  egg 
before  putting  in  the  fruit. 

“When  making  frosting  in  warm 
weather  set  the  whites  of  the  eggs  on 
ice  for  a short  time  before  using.  If 
the  eggs  you  have  to  use  for  frosting 
are  not  quite  as  fresh  as  you  could 
desire,  a pinch  of  salt  will  make  them 
beat  stiffer. 

“The  white  of  an  egg,  an  equ3l 
quantity  of  water,  and  pulverized 
sugar  sufficient  to  make  it  the  re- 
quired consistency,  make  a frosting 
which  is  very  nice,  and  as  it  requires 
no  beating,  is  very  easily  made. 

“When  beaten  eggs  are  to  be  mixed 
with  hot  milk,  as  in  making  gravies 
and  custards,  dip  the  hot  milk  into  the 
beaten  egg  a spoonful  at  a time,  stir- 
ring well  each  time  until  the  eggs  are 
well  thinned,  then  add  both  together; 
this  will  prevent  the  eggs  from  curdl- 
ing. 

“It  is  often  a question  what  to  do 
with  either  the  whites  or  yolks  of 
eggs  which  are  sometimes  left  over 
after  making  a cake  frosting,  and  so 
forth.  Either  will  keep  in  a very  cool 
place,  the  yolks  well  beaten  and  the 
whites  unbeaten.  Whites  or  yolks  of 
eggs  may  be  used  with  whole  eggs  In 
p.ny  cake  or  other  recipe  calling  for 


eggs,  counting  two  yolks  or  two  whites 
as  one  egg. 

“When  eggs  are  cheap  or  plentiful 
in  summer,  wash  all  those  used  in 
cooking  before  breaking.  Save  the 
shells  and  when  a quantity  are  dry 
crush  them  fine;  beat  half  a dozen 
eggs  and  stir  them  into  the  shells; 
spread  them  where  they  will  dry 
quickly  and  when  thoroughly  dry  put 
in  a thin  cotton  bag  and  hang  in  a 
very  dry  place.  In  the  winter,  when 
eggs  are  scarce  and  dear,  a table- 
spoonful of  this  mixture  put  in  a cup, 
a little  cold  water  poured  over  it  and 
left  to  stand  over  night  or  for  half  an 
hour  or  so  in  the  morning  before 
breakfast,  will  answer  every  purpose 
of  a whole  egg  in  settling  coffee. 

“Egg  stains  can  be  easily  removed 
from  silver  by  rubbing  with  a wet 
rag  dipped  in  salt. 

“To  clean  vinegar  bottles  and  cruets, 
crushed  egg  shells  in  a little  water 
are  as  good  as  shot,  besides  being 
healthier  and  handier.  To  mend 
broken  china  use  a cement  made  by 
stirring  plaster  of  paris  into  the  white 
of  an  egg. 

“An  egg  well  beaten  and  added  to 
a tumbler  of  milk  well  sweatened,  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  best  wine,  is  ex- 
cellent for  feeble,  aged  persons  who 
can  take  little  nourishment. 

“Eggs  are  valuable  remedies  for 
burns  and  may  be  used  in  the  follow- 
ing ways:  The  white  of  the  egg  sim- 
ply used  as  a varnish  to  exclude  the 
air;  or  the  white  beaten  for  a long 
time,  with  a tablespoonful  of  fresh 
lard,  till  a little  water  separates;  or  a11 
excellent  remedy  is  a mixture  of  the 
yolks  of  eggs  with  glycerine,  equal 
parts;  put  in  a bottle  and  cork  tightly; 
shake  before  using.  It  will  keep  for 
some  time  in  a cool  place. 

“For  inflamed  eyes  or  eyelids,  use 
the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  up  to  a 
froth  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  rose- 
water. Apply  on  a fine  rag,  chang- 
ing as  it  grows  dry;  or  stir  two  drams 
of  powdered  alum  into  the  beaten 
whites  of  two  eggs  till  a c-agulum  Is 
formed.  Place  between  the  fold  of 
soft  linen  rag  and  apply  to  the  eyes. 

“For  a boil  take  the  skin  of  a boiled 
egg,  moisten  it  and  apply.  It  will 
draw  off  the  matter  and  relieve  the 
soreness  in  a few  minutes.  To  cleanse 
the  hair  and  promote  its  growth,  rub 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  well  into  the  scalp, 
and  rinse  out  thoroughly  with  warm 
water. 

The  egg  of  the  turkey  is  nearly  as 
good  as  that  of  the  hen,  and  that  of 
the  goose  is  preferable  to  either  for 
all  culinary  purposes.  Ducks’  eggs 
have  a rich  flavor,  but  are  not  as  de- 
sirable to  eat  alone;  they  are,  how- 
ever, as  good  for  all  purposes  of  cook- 
ery.”— Poultry. 

Starting  with  Turkeys. 

“Turkey  Bulletin”  (No.  222)  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  contains 
the  following  three  general  rules  for 
selecting  stock: 

First — Always  use  as  breeders  tur- 
key hens  over  one  year  old.  Be  sure 
they  are  strong,  healthy  and  vigorous 
and  of  good,  medium  size.  In  no  in- 
stance select  the  smaller  ones.  Do  not 
strive  to  have  the  unnaturally  large. 

Second — The  male  may  be  a year- 
ling or  older.  Do  not  imagine  that 
the  large,  overgrown  males  are  the 
best.  Strength,  health  and  vigor,  with 
well-proportioned,  medium  size,  are 
the  main  points  of  excellence. 

Third — Avoid  close  breeding.  New 
blood  is  of  vital  importance  to  tur- 
keys. Better  send  a thousand  miles 
for  a new  male  than  risk  the  chances 
of  inbreeding.  Secure  one  in  the  fall, 
so  as  to  be  assured  of  his  health  and 
vigor  prior  to  the  breeding  season. 

Regarding  the  kinds  of  hens  to  se- 
lect, the  following  advice  is  given:  No 
matter  what  variety  of  turkeys  may 
be  selected  for  keeping,  they  should 
above  all  things  be  strong,  vigorous 
healthy  and  well  matured,  but  not 
akin.  Better  secure  the  females  from 
one  locality  and  the  male  from  an* 


Mrs.  Lowry  tells  the  way 

She  made  $223.2S  on  Chickens 


Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.. 

Clay  Center.  Nebr. 

Gentlemen:— I own  two  of  your  100  egg 
machines.  Have  had  good  success. 

I raised  574  chicks  out  of  016  fertile  eggs. 
Sold  the  last  a week  ago,  50  chickens. 

Have  made  $2*13.28.  I call  this  good. 

Early  broilers  are  the  birds  that  bring  in 
the  gold. 

I used  “Sure-Hntch”  Chick  Feed  and  found 
it  a grand  food  for  the  little  chicks. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Lowry, 

West  Salem,  Ohio. 

HOW’S  that  for  a woman? 

You  can  do  the  same,  if  you  get  a 
Sure  Hatch  Incubator. 

Now  don’t  take  our  say  so  for  this,  but 
let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

Send  for  our  big  100-page  FREE  Cat- 
alog, select  the  Incubator  that  suits  you 
best  and  let  us  ship  it  to  you  on  60  days’ 
trial. 

We  will  pay  the  freight  and  let  you  use 
the  Incubator  two  months  at  our  risk. 
If  it  isn't  all  we  claim,  send  it  back  at  our 
. expense  and  you  are  out  nothing. 


Our  big  FREE  Catalog  tells  why.  It  is 
full  of  facts  worth  dollars  to  every  poultry 
raiser.  It  contains  Poultry  House  Flans  and 
Illustrations,  data  on  hatching  and  feeding, 
and  valuable 
suggestions 
about  rais- 
ing and  mar- 
keting poul- 
try. It’s  in- 
formation 
will  put  more 
money  in 
your  pocket. 

Send  for  it 
today.  A 

postcard  bearing  your  name 
and  address  brings  it  with  prices  from  $7.50  to 
$17.50  on  Sure  Hatch  Incubators  and  brooders 
holding  from  75  to  200  eggs  at  a time. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.. 

Box  D 47 . Clay  Center,  Neb. , 
or  Dept.  D 54, Indianapolis,  Ind. 


rC  Darling’s  Laying  Food. 

Your  trouble  is  to  get  eggs  at  right  time.  One  dozen  now  is  worth  three  dozen  in  June. 

Feeding  is  everything.  We’ve  solved  the  problem  in  our  egg  producing  mash, 

MAKES  EGGS  COME. 

Scientifically  prepared  to  accomplish  the  one  result,  most  eggs  al  least  cost  In  cold  weather.  It  does  the  work. 
Price,  $2.00  per  100  pound  bag.  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  or  New  York,  cash  with  order.  Alsc  the  following  Darling 
Standard  Foods  in  100  pound  bags  on  same  terms:  Scratching  Food  $2.00,  Forcing  Food  $2.00.  Chick  Feed  $2.50, 
Mica  Crystal  Gr  it  65c  Oyster  Shells  60c.  Also  Beef  Scraps.  Beef  Meal  and  Bone  products.  In  short,  a complete 
line  of  Poultry  Foods  and  Supplies.  Get  our  1905-6  Poultry  Supply  Catalog.  Mailed  free.  Address  nearest  office. 


Box  88,  Long  Island  City. 
New  York. 


DARLING  & COMPANY, 


Box  88 , Union  Stock  Yards 
Chicago. 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY 

You  can  raise  it  and  make  money  with  our  free  64-page 
poultry  guide.  It  tells  how  to  avoid  mistakes  and  failures; 
tells  what  to  breed  for  biggest  profit;  how  to  feed,  rear  and 
hatch  successfully.  Tells  about  Berry’s  “BIDDY”  incubators 
and  brooders,  the  kind  that  "run"  themselves— the  kind 
to  buy.  Contains  plans  for  brooder,  colony  and  poultry 
houses,  yards,  poultry  farms.  Also  cuts  of  ourpure-bred  poultry 
with  prices  of  birds  and  eggs  for  hatching.  It’s  a book  that 
will  be  appreciated  by  every  one.  A postal  brings  it  to  your 
home.  Berry’s  Bolden  Buie  Poultry  Form,  Boy  63,  Clarlndo,  la. 


inis  2 3D  Egg  Incubator 

.75 
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We  Pay  the  Freight 

East  of  the  Rockies. 

Here’s  an  offer  never  before  equalled.  The  famous 

Royal  Incubator 

sold  on  trial,  freight  prepaid.  Guaranteed  in  every  way. 
Automatic  contr  1 of  heat  and  ventilation.  Perfect  hatches 
assured.  Doubles  your  poultry  profits.  Don’t  pay  more  for 
smaller  and  poorer  incubators.  Get  the  best  at  freight- 
paid  bargain  prices.  Investigate  before  you  buy.  Finecat- 

al  g of  incubato  B.  brooders,  poultry  nM  all  supplies  free.  Booklet, 
“Proper  Care  and  Feedlngof  Chlcke, ” 10c.  60c  poultry  paper  one  yr,  10c. 

Poyal  Incubator  Co.,  Drawer  55,  Dos  Moines,  la. 


A ‘ 
FRESH 
HATCH 
EVERY 
DAY 


By  a simple  but  effective  me- 
chanical arrangement  and  a 
new  application  of  nature’s 
laws  the  “ CONTINUOUS  ” 
HATCHER  makes  i.  possible 
to  keep  up  a continuous  hatch- 
ing of  chicks  from  one  ma- 
chine—a FRESH  HATCH  EVERY 
day.  Removing  chicks  from 
machine  and  replacing  them 
with  fresh  eggs  does  not  inter- 
fere with  or  retard  process  of 
incubation.  This  is  possible 
with  no  other  incubator.  One 

“CONTINUOUS”  HATCHER 

will  hatch  as  many  chicks 
as  several  ordinary  incu- 
bators. Simple,  effective, 
sure.  Free  catalog  tells 
how.  Write  for  it  today. 
Hacke-  Incubator  & Mfg.  Co. 
3113  N.  Jefferson  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


the  Quincy 


gl  ete, 


’eerless  Incubator  o.  ppnnnFR 
Brooder  plans  * BHUUUCH 
I,  showing  how 
'build  your  own  machines  at 
little  cost.  Anyone  can  do  it. 
Also  fine  illustrated  catalog  of 
Incubator  and  Brooder  Sup- 
oi  iuePU<*9'  Write  for  both. 

H.  M.  SHEER  CO. 
FREE  Dent.  11  Quincy,  III. 


METAL  MOTHERS 


Complete  fire-proof  hatching  and 
brooding  plant  for  $7.50.  2 cits,  oil 
hatches  50  eggs  and  raises  cnicks. 


HATCH  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE. 

The  off  Ji  ts  of  the  leading  incubator  experts 
of  the  country  in  the  employ  of  the  Cyphers  In- 
cubator Company  in  the  past  few  years  have 
been  directed  largely  toward  perfecting  means 
that  will  insure  larger,  stronger,  healthier,  more 
vigorous  chicks  with  the  result  that  the  new  1906- 
Pattern  Standard  Cyphers  Incubator,  which  has 
made  a phenomenal  record — not  only  in  the  large 
percentage  of  eggs  hatched,  but  in  the  uniformity 
of  the  hatches.  The  secret  of  its  success  is  ex- 
plained by  the  provisions  made  for  giving  the 

embryo  in  the  egg  a larger  supply  of  oxygen, 

effected  by  giving  the  egg  chamber  more  com- 

plete ventilation,  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
all  excessive  evaporation  of  the  moisture  in  the 
eggs. 

The  testimony  of  leading  Government  Experi- 
ment Stations,  prominent  experts,  leading  fan- 
ciers and  the  larger  commercial  plants  to  the 
success  of  the  new  pattern,  is  truly  remarkable. 

We  are  sure  that  our  folks  will  want  to  inves- 
tigate the  claims  made  for  this  new  pattern, 
especially  as  they  are  advanced  by  so  reliable 

and  conservative  an  institution  as  the  Cyphers 
Incubator  Co.  Full  particulars  are  given  in  the 
Company’s  new  catalogue,  a handsome  book  of 
228  pages  8x11,  containing  seven  special  chap- 
ters on  poultry  culture  and  500  fine  illustrations. 

Besides  incubators  and  brooders  it  catalogues 
more  than  70  good  articles  required  by  poultry 
keepers.  It’s  a book  worth  having.  It  will  be 
sent  free  if  you  say  you  are  one  of  the  Farm 
Journal  folks  and  send  along  the  address  of  two 
friends  interested  in  poultry.  Write  the  nearest 
office.  Cyphers  Incubator  Co..  Buffalo.  Boston, 
Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Almost  any  incubator 
will  hatch  well  if  every 


’.er?f 
right 

all  the  time.it  wouldn’t 
matter  much  what 


thing  goes  right, 
everything  went  ri 


Because  1 1 la  easy  to  operate,  being  self 
regulating,  self  moistening  and  self  venti- 
lating. The  ventilation  Is  positive.  Noth- 
ing left  to  obance.  Economical  In  the  use 
of  oil. 

90  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Don’tfall  to  Investigate  the  Qulnoj.  It’i 
different  from  others  and  our  offer  Is 
the  most  liberal.  Prices  low.  Send,  for 
Frro  Catalogue . It  will  help  make  more 
poultry  profit. 

QUINCY  INCUBATOR  CO..  Box  46  QUINCY.  ILL. 

OW  TO  BUILD  All 

We  WiU  Snfu3trated  INCUBATOR 


you  bought;  but  outside  conditions  are 
seldom  favorable.  In  The  “Mandy  Lee” 
outside  conditions  make  no  difference. 
Heat,  ventilation,  moisture— the  three 
essentials— are  under  perfect  and  sep- 
arate control  of  the  oper 
ator  all  the  time.  It’s  a r 

fierfect  hatcher  in  any 
ocation  and  at  any  time. 

That’s  why  you  should 
buy  it.  Free  catalog  tells 
a lot  of  other  whys.  Also 
tells  about  the  direct 
contact  heat  brooders. 

Write  for  it  today. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO. 

1155  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Get  An  Incubator 

made  by  “the  man  who  knows” — 
founded  on  20  years  experience. 

Y ou  can  make  money  with  Miller's 

IDEAL  INCUBATORS 

and  Brooders;  absolutely  auto- 
matic and  self-regulating.  Positively  Lowest  Prloee. 
Handsome  128  page  Poultry  Book  free. 

J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  63,  Freeport.  Illinois. 


Catalogue  free.  CYCLE  HATCH- 
ER 00.,  Box  378,  Salem,  New  York. 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOG 

of  Standard  Bred  Poultry  for  1906,  printed  in 
beautiful  colei’s,  contains 5 Chronio, illustrates 
and  describes  60  varieties.  Gives  reasonable 
prices  for  stock  and  eggs,  tells  all  about  poul- 
try, their  diseases,  lice,  etc.  This  book  only  10c. 

B.  H.  GREIDER  ::  RHEEMS,  PA. 


Monthly  Page 
Fifty-four 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Yearly  Page  106 
February,  1906 


EGG  MAKER 

The  egg-producing  food  of  the  Petaluma  conn- 
try.  Fed  in  connection  with  the  regular 
food  ration.  Contains  in  correct  propor- 
tion all  necessary  elements  for  meat  and 
shell.  50  feeds  for  1 cent.  25  lb.  pail,  $2.00 

GERMOZONE 

—the  poultry  medicine.  A preventive 
and  cure  for  Roup,  Colds,  Inflammation 
of  Throat,  Canker,  Chicken  Cholera, 
Limberneck.  Price  50  cents,  postpaid. 

LEE’S  LICE  KILLER 


the  original  liquid  lice  killer.  Strongest 
and  best.  Kills  all  vermin.  No  dusting, 
dipping  or  greasing,  if  you  use 
Lee’s.  It’s  the  standard-all 
others  are  imitations.  Get 
the  best.  1 gal.  ex.  paid,  $1.25, 

Write  for  FREE  booklet*— MAndj’s  Poul- 
try School  an<l  OTHERS.  Alao  for  1906 
Catalog  “Mandy"  Lee  Incubators  and 
Brooders. 

Geo.  H.  Lee  Company 
Omaha,  Neb. 


BANTA 


Incubators  & Brooders 


Backed  by  14  Years 
of  Successful  Use  by 


Soultrymen  all  over  the  world. 

lo  guesswork.  They  are  auto- 
matic in  regulation  and  ventil- 
ation. Fully  guaranteed  to  give 
YOU  satisfaction.  Send  for 
free  book.  B/  *’TA  • BENDER 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  33 . Ligonier,  Ind. 


Good  Hatches  Promised 

It’s  a pleasure  to  hatch  lots  of  chicks 
in  a HATCH-ALL  INCUBATOR.  Pure 
air,  even  heat,  little  care,  simple 
directions  make  it  easy  for  beginners 
or  the  experienced  to  make  money 
on  poultry.  Write  for  free  catalog  to 

HEBROrf  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  20-  Hebron,  Neb. 

$9,000  Poultry  Catalogue 

40  kinds  Turkeys,  Geese, 

Ducks,  Chickens,  fowls 
and  eggs  cheap.  100 
grand  pictures.  20  nouse 

plan*.  We  make  hen*  lay , cur*  dl«- 
ease,  etc.  Send  lOo  for  mailing  oatalog. 

Incubators  30  Days  Free  Trial. 

J.  R.  Brabazon  Jr.  & Co.,  Box  H,  Delavan,  Wis, 


mmyrnnn 

GREEN  BONE  and 
VEGETABLE  CUTTER 

will  save  half  your  feed  bills  and 
double  egg  yield.  Guaranteed  to  cut 
more  bone,  in  less  time,  with  less  la- 
bor, than  any  other.  Send  for  Special 
Trial  Offer  and  handsome  catalogue. 

HUMPHREY, 

Union  St.  Factory,  Joliet,  Ills* 


( 


THE 


DANDY 


BONE 

CUTTER 


will  double  your  egg  yield.  Thous- 
ands of  poultry  raiseis 

say  so.  It  costs  less,  turns  easier, 
cuts  faster  and  lasts  longer  than 
any  other.  Price  $5. 00  up.  (*oldon  15  11bj  *’ 

Free  Trial.  Bend  for  book  and  special  proposition. 

STRATTON  MF'G.  CO., 

Roz  56,  Erie,  Pa. 


EGG 

GROWN  BONE  CUT- 
TER will  prepare 
I the  food  from  scrap 
bones  quickly,  easily.  Write  for 
catalog  — tells  about  the  Crown. 
Wilson  Bros.,  Box  b24,  Easton,  Pa, 


MAKING 

is  a hen’s  natural  work.  Cut 
bone  is  the  raw  material  she 
needs  to  make  her 
I l<nr  an  egg  a day.  A 
3RC 


GGS  FROIT  BONE 

Green  cut  bone  doublesegg  yield.  More  fertile 
eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  early  broilers,  heavy  fowls. 

MANN^C  LATEST  MODEL 

mum*  o bone  cutter 

10  days  free  trial.  No  moneyln  advance.  Send  it 
back  at  ourexpenseif  you  don’tlikeit.  Cat’lgfree. 

F.  W.M ANN  CO.,  Box108  .Milford,  Maos. 


SQUAB  CULTURE 


kA  There  Is  money  in  Squabs.*  We  tell  yon^i 
r*  how  to  get  It.  Our  book. “Squab  Culture, » 
sent  fre*,  reveals  secrets  never  before 
^ told.  e We  sell  thoroughbred,  guar-  I 
anteed,  mated  Homers,  ready  to  I 
\ breed,  for  IS  per  pair.  Read  book,  I 

**88^1*1'  ^“tera .SquAb  c°H 


art*  raised  in  on«*  ■ 
month ; bring  bigf 
prices.  Me 


®SQUABS 

jurt  makers  for  poiil-j 

Ujyitrymen,  1'imnrrs,  women.  Semi  for  our  KK  E E ; 
BOOK  and  learn  this  Immensely  riehjndustry. 

JW/fpt  Plymouth  Rock  Squoh 

V®rVe7  259  i 


Co. 

Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Muss. 


SHOEMAKER’S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

Almnnno  for  1906 contains  2*24  page9,with 
many  line  colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life. 
It  tells  all  about  chickens,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  ahoutlneubatorsand  howto 
operate  them.  All  about  poultry  houses  and 
how  to  build  them.  It’s  roally  an  encyclopedia 
ofchickendom.  You  need  it.  Price  only  15  ft*. 
I’.t’.SllOFM  AkElt,  Box  540,  FREEPORT, ILL. 


America’s  Big  Four 

“Rankin’s  Royal”  Strain  of  Barred,  White  and  Butt 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  are  bred  to  win 
and  bred  to  pay;  bred  for  quality,  in  every  way.  2.100 
Choice  Selected  Specimens  that  are  Line  and  Pedigree 
Bred  by  the  Trap-Nest  System  from  “America’s  Greatest 
Sires  and  Champions.”  Catalog,  pronounced  the  neatest, 
most  complete  and  businesslike  ever  gotten  up,  sent  free 
if  you  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 

H.  P.  RANKIN.  Box  121.  Hartington,  Neb. 


other  to  insure  their  non-relationship, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  inbreed- 
ing. In  all  fowls  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  size  is  influenced  largely  by 
the  temale  and  the  color  and  finish  by 
the  male.  Securing  over-large  males 
to  pair  with  small,  weakly  hens  is  not 
wise  policy.  A medium  sized  male 
with  good,  fair-sized  females  of  good 
constitutional  vigor  and  mature  age, 
will  do  far  better  than  the  largest  with 
the  smallest  females. 

¥ 

Poultry  Notes. 

A writer  in  Reliable  Poultry  Journal 
condemns  the  use  of  road  dust  to  fur- 
nish a dust  bath  for  poultry.  He 
says,  and  truly,  that  this  dust  is  large- 
ly composed  of  horse  manure,  and  as 
such  is  unfit  for  the  purpose  men- 
tioned. He  recommends  sifted  hard 
coal  ashes.  The  latter  are  very  fine, 
and  they  are  also  good  to  use  to  light- 
en up  heavy  soils.  Hard  coal  ashes 
contain  little  fertilizing  elements,  but 
they  improve  the  physical  condition  of 
heavy  soils  wonderfully. 

To  scare  hawks  away  from  a poultry 
yard,  a Colorado  man  recommends 
that  two  or  three  marten  houses  be 
set  up  on  poles  about  the  yard.  Be 
sure  that  bluebirds  do  not  take  pos- 
session, as  they  will  fight  for  the 
house.  No  hawks,  he  says,  can  get 
nearer  than  a quarter  of  a mile. 

T.  E.  Orr  recommends  that  poultry- 
men  raise  mangels  to  feed  their  fowls 
during  the  winter.  He  says  that  last 
year,  from  a patch  of  ground  contain, 
ing  less  than  one  twenty-seventh  of 
an  acre  he  harvested  2,520  pounds  of 
mangels  for  winter  feed  for  his  fowls 

A Michigan  man  reports  the  death 
of  a hen  which  was  eight  .>  ears,  three 
months  and  eleven  days  old.  He 
thinks  this  is  pretty  old — but  perhaps 
he  has  never  eaten  some  of  the  birds 
served  at  boarding  houses.  Some  we 
have  tried  to  eat  have  been  older  than 
that,  or  they  lived  a fast  life  while 
they  were  at  it.  And  now  comes  a 
Tennessee  man  who  tells  of  the  death 
of  a hen  22  years  old.  During  the  last 
three  years  of  her  life  she  aid  not  lay 
an  egg  or  hatch  a chick — and  we  can 
safely  add  that  for  the  last  nineteen 
years  of  her  life  she  was  an  unprofit- 
able bird,  except  as  a pet. 


^ ^ 


New  York  Fruit  Growers  Are  Brandl- 
ing Out. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Fruit-Growers’  Association  Pres- 
ident Wilson  recommended  a plan  for 
securing  a more  unitorm  quality  of 
fruit  packed  by  the  members.  In 
this  way  better  prices  can  be  secured. 
Eater  in  the  meeting  the  marketing 
committee  recommended  that  an  ex- 
clusive commission  agent  in  New 
York  and  other  large  cities  be  em- 
ployed to  handle  fruit  consigned  by 
members,  and  this  was  adopted.  This 
plan  will  prevent  the  iruit  of  one 
member  from  competing  with  that  of 
another,  and  by  having  one  firm 
handle  all  the  products  of  the  mem- 
bers better  prices  ought  to  be  se- 
cured. New  York  growers  are  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  they  will  have  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  production 
and  packing  of  good  fruit  in  order  to 
compete  with  the  fancy  fruit  which  is 
being  received  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  It  might  be  added,  in 
this  connection,  that  New  York  grow- 
ers are  not  the  only  ones  who  ought 
to  be  awakened — there  are  others. 


4^. 


I think  so  much  of  The  Fruit 
Grower  that  I want  the  paper,  eve: 
if  I am  not  in  the  business. — Merril 
Bowers,  EeRoy,  Minn. 


If  you  want  broilers 
I for  the  early  market, 

| when  prices  are  high,  read  Its  Hints  and 
I Helps.  See  what  it  says  about  raising 

I hens,  if  you  want  young  pullets  to  lay  next  winter,  when  eggs  are  dear. 
I There's  money  in  fattened  fowls  for  late  summer  and  fall  markets.  The 
I poultry  business  is  one  industry  that  is  not  overdone.  We  aim  to  put  the 
I you  on  right  track  to  make  money. 

I Our  machines  are  scientifically  correct.  They  are  ahead  in  the  per- 
r centage  of  eggs  hatched  and  in  ease  of  operation. 

They  are  made  Irom  carefully  selected  and  seasoned  lumber.  We  are  not  a new 
concern  compelled  to  buy  green  lumber  and  make  it  into  machines  the  next  day. 
Our  incubators  will  not  warp  and  crack  and  be  useless  after  the  first  hatch.  They 
are  built  for  service  and  use  vear  after  year.  We  put  a good,  honest  weight  of 
copper  into  our  boilers  and  tanks.  Our  doors  fit  and  close  tightly.  Our  regulator 
regulates.  Our  lamps  burn  clear  and  brightly.  When  you  get  the  Victor  you  get  the 
best — if  it's  any  other  vou  may  be  g—y  p /-i  CDTCI  l~\  • 111 

buying  trouble.  Write  today.  uLU.  E-K  1 LL,  LU.,  V^Uincy,  111* 


Thousands  of  customers 
regularly  get  90  and  95  per  cent 
hatches  lrom  our  machines, 
using  no  more  eggs  and  oil 
than  their  neighbors  who  with 
other  machines  get  50  to  80  per 
cent.  We  pay  freight  and 
guarantee  our  machines  as 
represented  or  money  refunded. 

Established  1867. 


Cents  aWeek?*  4ftCents  aMonth. 

FOR  ONE  YEAR  12  MONTHS 


THAT’S  OUR  PRICE 
FOR  THE  WONDERFUL 


MISSISSIPPI  WASHING  MACHINE 

SIX  MONTHS 
FREE  TRIAL 

With  Its  SPRING  MOTIVE  POWER  and  ROLLER  BEAR- 
ING ROTARY  ACTION.  It  runs  easier  than  any  other 
washer  made;  a mere  child  can  run  It.  Forces  double  the 
water  through  the  clothes  at  double  the  velocity  of  any 
other  washer  and  will  do  double  the  work  in  half  the 
time.  Will  wash  cleaner,  better,  and  with  less  soap  than 
any  other  washer  made.  Won’t  wear  or  injure  the  finest 
lace,  and  will  wash  the  heaviest  blankets  or  carpets.  No 
more  wearing  out  clothes;  this  alone  will  save  its  co9t  In 
a few  months.  Washing  made  EASY.  QUICK.  CLEAN  and 
ECONOMICAL.  Worth  twice  as  much  as  any  other 
machine  advertised  or  sold  at  $10.00  to  $15.00. 

A|  ID  fICFCD  Cut  this  ad.  out  and  mall  to  us,  or 
UUn  UrrLlli  on  a postal  card,  or  In  a letter  say, 

— — — — “Send  me  your  new  Washing  Ma- 
chine Offer.”  and  you  will  receive  by  return  mail.  FREE, 
the  most  wonderfully  liberal  washing  machine  offer  ever 
heard  of.  You  will  get  a proposition  never  made  by  any 
other  house.  Don’t  buy  any  kind  of  a washing  machine,  at 
any  price,  on  any  kind  of  terms,  until  after  we  mail  you 

our  great  offer.  Write  TODAY  and  get  all  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail.  free. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


Pulls  Stumps  or  Standing  Trees. 

Clears  a two  acre  circle  with  one  sitting— pulls  anything  the  wire  rope  will  reach;  stumps, 
trees,  grubs,  rocks,  hedges,  etc.  A man  and  a boy  with  one  or  two  horses  can  run  the 

COMBINATION  STUMP  PULLER. 

Stump  Anchored  or  Self  Anchoring. 

A minute  and  a half  is  all  it  takes  for  theordinary  stump.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods.  Note 
the  strong  wire  rope  with  patent  coupler— grips  the  rope  at  any  point.  Does  not 
chafe  rope;  far  ahead  of  old-style* ‘take-ups.”  Smallest  rope  wefurnish  stands  40,000 
lbs.  strain.  It  generates  immense  power  ard  it's  made  to  stand  the  strain.  We  also 
make  the  Iron  Giant  Grub  and  Stump  machine,  the  I.  X.  L.  Grubber  and  Hawkeye 
Grub  and  Stump  Machine.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Stump  Pullers  In  the  World. 
Established  lbS4. 

MILNE  MFG.  CO., 

788  8th  St.,  Monmouth,  til 


I CURED  MY  RUPTURE 


I Will  Show  You  How  To  Cure  Yours 

FREE. 

I was  helpless  and  bed-ridden  for  years  from  a double  rupture. 
No  truss  could  hold.  Doctors  said  I would  die  if  not  operated  on. 
I fooled  them  all  and  cured  myself  by  a simple  discovery.  I will 
send  the  cure  free  by  mail  if  you  write  for  it.  It  cured  me  and  ha< 
since  cured  thousands.  It  will  cure  you.  Write  to-day.  Capt.  W.  A. 
Collings,  Box  423  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


INVESTIGATE  THE 

POULTRY  BUSINESS 


for  a free  copy  of  my 
book  describing 

Profitable 
Combinations 
of  Egg , Broiler 
and  Roaster 
Farms 

It  gives  the  prices  paid  for  eggs  and  poultry 
week  by  week  for  the  past  three  years.  It 
tells  how  and  when  a hatch  taken  off  each 
week  in  the  year  could  be  most  profitably 
marketed.  It  shows  how  you  can  make  $2.00 
on  a large  winter  roaster.  It  tells  what 

f>rofits  can  be  made  with  each  of  the  popu- 
ar  breeds,  and  the  costs  of  production. 

I have  helped  thousands  to  make  money 
with  poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and 
Brooders  are  used  on  the  money-making 
farms.  It  is  my  business  to  teach  those  who 
use  them  to  do  so  profitably.  Whether  your 
needs  are  small  or  large,  I will  furnish  with- 
out charge,  estimates  and  plans  for  a com- 
plete equipment  that  will  insure  success 
without  your  spending  a dollar  uselessly. 
Send  for  my  complete  literature. 

CHAS.  A . CYPHERS 


3937HenrySf.  Buffalo,  M.  Y. 


w „ 9 To  get  on  top 

you  must  manufacture  an 
“on  top”  article  and  that’s 
where  Anchor  Fence  stands. 
Send  for  free  book. 

ANCHOR  FENCE  & MFG.CO. 
Dept.  X,  Cleveland,  O. 


"NCHOR 
FENCE 
ON  TOP 


Eggs  for  Hatching 

From  fine  exhibition  mating  of  Barred 
P.  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  One 
setting  SI;  two  settings  $2 ; 60  eggs  $3. 
100  choice  breeding  cockerels  for  sale. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Address 
W.  J.  CHENEY, 

Box  68,  Cuba,  Mo. 

Poultry  and  Fruit  Farms  for  sale  in 
the  Ozarks— land  of  the  big  red  apple. 


*£ White  Leghorns 

exclusively.  Males  and  females,  best  strain 
for  sale.  Prices  reduced  to  make  room. 
Won  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
prizes  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
shows,  1906.  Eggs  after  Feb.  15th. 
ELEONORA  FRUIT  & POULTRY  FARM, 
A.  Oberndorf,  Prop.  Centralia,  Kan. 


Poultry 
Dollars 
Come 
Easy 


Our  large,  62  to  112  page  magazine, 
beautifully  illustrated;  best  printed 
and  edited  poultry  journal,  makes  it 
easy  to  add  $$  to  your  income  by 
keeping  a few  hens  on  a town  lot,  or 
make  a success  on  a large  scale ; covers 
everything.  POULTRY  SUCCESS, 
one  year  60c,  large  illustrated  poultry 
book,  free  to  annual  subscribers. 
Three  months’  trial.  10c. 

POULTRY  SUCCESS  CO., 
Desk  97  Springfield,  O. 


The  Most  DURABLE  Roofing 

for  farm  buiidings  is  Montross Metal 
Shingles,  besides  they’re  Fire  Proof. 

MORTROSS  CO.,  Camden,  If  J. 


n mm  the  Remov- 
11  M able  Chick 

Tray  and  Nur- 

■ V I ■ sery  in  the 

■■  k GEM  INCU- 
^ BATOR  be- 

H fore  you  buy.  Gem  Inoubators  and 
H Brooders  have  proven  their  merits. 
H Thousands  in  use.  We  sell  direct, 
H save  you  dealer’s  profits.  Catalog 
H tells  about  Oem  features  you’ll  not 

■ find  In  other  maoblnes — It’s  free- 

T GEM  INCUBATOR  CO. 

J Box  60  Trotwood,  Ohio_ 


Schoell  Bros.  Nurseries 


Millions  of  first-class  strawberry  plants  at 
prices  that  will  make  you  buy.  Large  stock 
of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, Asparagus,  etc.,  also  fine  stock  of 
Everblooming  Roses.  Get  our  prices  before 
ordering  elsewhere  and  you  will  save  money. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  prices  today. 
SohoeU  Brothers,  Box  65,  Nauvoo,  Illinois 


REWARD!  REWARD! 

Reward  only  comes  to  those  who  give  a 
service,  but  we  wish  to  at  once  get  Into  cor- 
respondence with  some  of  the  best  fruit- 
growers and  If  you  will  send  us  the  names 
of  10  of  the  best  of  your  section,  we  will  as 
a reward  to  you  send  our  catalogue  and  a 
due  bill  for  $1.00  worth  of  anything  you 
may  select.  Write  at  once. 

THE  WOLVERINE  NURSERIES, 

G.  E.  Prater,  Jr.,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


THE  GREATEST  OF  ALL  MAGAZINES 
FOB  THE  HOME  j*  KKySftf.'f 

pOR  only  fifty  cents  per  year  you  can  receive  the 
A brightest,  most  attractive  and  interesting  maga- 
zlne  of  its  kind  in  Amerioa.  Its  beautiful  cover 
designs,  high  quality  paper  and  Interesting  reading 
matter  will  appeal  to  every  member  of  the  family. 

THE  NEW  SOUTHWEST 


Is  clean  — aggressive  — practical  and  up-to-date  In 
every  respect.  If  you  do  not  read  this  magazine 
the  next  year,  you  are  going  to  miss  the  best  and 
most  timely  farm  topics  that  will  be  published. 
There  will  be  a department  for  father,  mother, 
children  and  hired-man.  You  will  be  delighted 
with  The  N e w Southwest  and  thank  us  for  call- 
ing your  attention  to  It. 

Do  not  delay  this  matter.  Subscribe  today.  Only 
costs  about  4 cents  a month.  READ  IT  FOR  THREE 
HONTHS  ANDIF  TOO  ARB  NOT  HIGHLY  PLEASED, 
WRITE  US,  AND  WE  WILL  CHEERFULLY  RE- 
FUND  YOUR  HONEY.  The  price  will  soon  be  In- 
creased to  91*00.  Write  now  while  this  offer  lasts. 
Address  — THB  NEW  SOUTHWEST,  TOO  Market 
Sireet,  8T.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Sliave  Yourself  With  a Safety  Razor. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
will  be  found  an  advertisement  in 
which  we  believe  most  of  our  readers 
will  be  interested — that  of  the  Gillette 
Sales  Co.,  Times  building,  New  York. 
This  firm  handles  the  well-known 
Gillette  Safety  Razor,  which  is  now 
used  all  over  the  civilized  world.  Many 
farmers  who  have  tried  to  use  old- 
fashioned  razors  will  welcome  the  an- 
nouncement that  this  safety  razor  is 
absolutely  reliable  and  effective;  it 
enables  any  man  to  shave  himself 
clean  and  smooth,  with  no  danger  of 
cutting  one’s  self.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  learn  to  properly  hone  and  strop  a 
razor,  for  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
uses  very  thin  blades,  with  double 
edges,  and  these  blales  are  not  sharp- 
ened at  all  by  the  user;  one  dozen 
blades  provide  twenty-four  sharp 
edges,  and  each  blade  is  good  for 
twenty  to  forty  shaves  without  sharp- 
ening. One  can  easily  figure  out  how 
long  a set  of  a dozen  blades  will  last. 

The  illustration  in  the  advertise- 
ment shows  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
natural  size;  notice  the  guards,  which 
render  it  absolutely  impossible  to  cut 
one’s  face.  Everyone  will  appreciate 
the  difference  between  this  razor  and 
the  old-fashioned  razor,  which  so 
many  men  are  afraid  to  use. 

A triple  silver-plated  set,  with 
twelve  blades,  costs  $5;  heavily  gold- 
plated  set,  with  twelve  blades,  $10; 
and  this  last-named  set,  with  fine  mo- 
rocco case,  and  initials  or  monogram 
engraved  on  handles,  costs  $12.  Ex- 
tra blades  cost  $1  per  dozen. 

We  recommend  that  every  man  who 
reads  The  Fruit-Grower  look  up  this 
advertisement,  and  write  to  the  Gil- 
lette Sales  Co.,  Times  Bldg.,  New 
York,  for  any  further  information  de- 
sired. But  the  advertisement  tells  the 
whole  story,  and  one  is  perfectly  safe 
in  ordering  from  it.  Please  mention 
The  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write. 

^ 

The  Finest  Buggy  Catalogue  Ever  Published. 

The  1906  catalogue  of  The  Ohio  Carriage 
Mfg,  Co.,  the  well  and  favorably  known 
firm  of  buggy  builders  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
is  certainly  the  finest  thing  ever  published 
by  a buggy  concern. 

This  is  really  a catalogue  de  luxe,  and 
within  its  beautiful  cover  you  find  180  pages 
showing  over  100  styles  of  the  finest  buggies 
and  all  sorts  of  light  pleasure  vehicles  and 
harness. 

It  shows  everything  In  the  line  of  Rubber 
Tire  Runabouts  and  Driving  Wagons,  Cush- 
ion Tire  Runabouts,  Top  Buggies  and  Open 
Buggies,  Regular  Phaetons  and  Doctors’ 
Phaetons,  Stanhopes,  Light  Surreys,  Heavy 
Carriages,  Spring  Wagons,  Carts,  Pony 
Work,  Delivery  Wagons  and  all  kinds  of 
Light  and  Heavy  Single  and  Double  Harness. 

In  buying  from  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg. 
Co.,  you  save  two  profits,  all  the  way  from 
$25.00  to  $100.00  on  each  vehicle,  as  they 
have  cut  out  the  jobber  and  dealer  and  sell 
from  their  mammoth  factories  direct  to  the 
consumer.  This  also  gives  you  the  benefit 
of  their  30  Days’  Free  Trial  Plan  and  their 
direct  2-year  guarantee.  By  buying  directly 
from  them  you  look  directly  to  them  for 
fulfillment  of  the  guarantee,  which  has  ob- 
vious advantages  over  any  other  method. 

With  the  installment  of  this  concern’s  new 
factory  for  the  special  manufacture  of  their 
$50  buggy,  they  are  enabled  to  turn  out  the 
finest  buggy  in  the  world  for  the  price. 

A copy  of  their  beautiful  and  valuable 
catalogue  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  The 
Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres., 
Station  46,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Write  Today  and  Get  the  New  Big  Paint 
Book  Free.  Chase  of  St.  Louis 
Makes  a Liberal  Offer. 

O.  L.  Chase,  the  Paint  Man  of  St.  Louts, 
Mo.,  has  made  a book  about  paint  that 
is  surely  the  most  complete  and  remarkable 
book  of  its  kind  ever  prepared. 

It  is  just  as  different  from  any  other  paint 
books  as  Chase’s  way  of  making  paint  fresh 
to  order,  and  selling  It  direct  to  the  users, 
is  different  from  any  other  Paintmaker’s 
ways  of  doing  business. 

Chase’s  growth  In  the  paint  buslnes  Is 
truly  remarkable.  He  Is  selling  thousands 
of  gallons  of  paint  every  day  on  this  new 
selling  plan,  yet  it  isn’t  so  remarkable  after 
all  when  one  takes  Into  consideration  his 
method  of  manufacturing  and  his  method  of 
selling. 

Chase  makes  paint  fresh  to  order  In  his 
factory  for  every  man  that  uses  it.  Not 
only  this,  but  he  makes  It  fresh  after  the 
order  Is  received,  dating  each  can  separately 
with  the  date  It  is  put  up— so  that  It  is 
absolutely  fresh  and  new  when  shipped. 

By  furnishing  his  customers  with  paint 
that  Is  absolutely  fresh  when  they  use  It — 
letting  the  paint  have  all  of  its  life  right 
on  the  building,  Chase  Is  able  to  give  an 
eight  year  guarantee  on  his  paint,  which  he 
does — a pen-and-ink  signed,  iron-clad  guar- 
antee. 

Chase  has  such  confidence  In  his  paint 
that  he  sells  It  on  six  months  time  where 
time  is  convenient  to  his  customers. 

Now,  most  paint  manufacturers  neither 
publish  any  information  about  their  paints 
- — nor  give  anything  more  than  a very  small 
color  sample  to  choose  from. 

Chase’s  new  book  Is  just  off  the  press — 
and  he  sends  It  free  to  anyone  who  writes 
him  for  It.  It’s  a great  big,  handsome, 
beautifully  printed  and  illustrated,  paint 
book.  It’s  printed  on  heavy,  fine  paper, 
and  In  the  center  It  contains  the  largest  as- 
sortment of  large  color  samples  ever  put 
out  by  any  paint  maker. 

These  samples  are  so  large  they  give  the 
buyer  a chance  not  only  to  choose  the  color 
he  desires — but  to  tell  just  how  the  color 
would  look  on  a building,  as  they  are  four 
times  as  large  as  any  other  paint  samples 
put  out. 

This  big  book  should  be  In  the  home  of 
every  property  owner.  It  Is  a mine  of  In- 
formation on  the  subject  of  paint — for  It 
tells  not  only  how  the  paint  Is  made,  but 


^ni  * Incubator.  The  ONE  Incubator 

A 116  LIcSl  Is  none  too  good  when  you  buy  an 
that  has  perfect  ventilation;  the  ONE  that  has  taken  fir 
prize  wherever  exhibited  Is  the  “QUEEN.”  We  know  how 
good  the  machines  are.  We  want  you  to  know.  May  we 
send  our  1906  catalogue?  It  tells  lots  of  things  worth 
knowing. 

PINKERTON  MFG.  CO.,  Box  60,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


what  It  should  cost  and  how  It  should  be 
applied. 

You  can  really  find  out  more  about  good 
paint — why  it  should  last,  and  get  more 
pointers  about  economy  in  paint  buying  from 
this  book  than  from  any  other  book  ever 
published. 

Chase  is  an  Individual  paint  maker — to 
individual  paint  users — on  a large  scale. 

If  you  write  today  and  get  his  paint  book 
you  won’t  regret  It.  It  won’t  cost  you  any- 
thing but  a postal  card.  No  matter  where 
you  buy  your  paint — or  when — if  you  get 
this  book  and  keep  it  In  your  home  for 
future  reference — if  you  are  not  now  ready 
to  paint — you  will  have  Information  on  the 
subject  of  paint  that  will  be  very  valuable 
to  you. 

Now  It  will  only  take  a minute  to  write 
a postal  card  for  this  book.  It’s  just  off 
the  press  and  going  out  fast.  Don’t  put  it 
off,  but  send  for  it  at  once. 

Address  is:  Mr.  O.  L.  Chase,  The  Paint 

Man,  705W  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Berry’s  Golden  Rule  Poultry  Farm, 
Clarinda,  Iowa. 

This  Is  the  first  season  for  this  farm.  It 
has  assumed  the  poultry  busines  recently 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Berry  in  connection  with 
the  A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co.  It  has  been  a 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  poultry  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  and  heretofore  has  made  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  its  specialty. 

Under  the  new  management  this  company 
is  offering  stock  and  eggs  from  eighteen  of 
the  leading  varieties  of  poultry.  It  also 
manufactures  and  sells  the  new  “Biddy” 
incubators  and  brooders;  a machine  with 
some  new  features  that  are  both  labor  and 
money  savers.  This  company  also  carries  a 
full  line  of  poultry  supplies. 

Orders  for  anything  In  the  poultry  line 
will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention, 
and  be  filled  to  the  entire  satlsfatcion  of 
the  customer.  We  strongly  advise  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  poultry  and  incuba- 
tors to  write  for  this  firm’s  valuable  book 
“Profitable  Poultry,"  which  will  be  sent 
upon  receipt  of  3 cents  In  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  See  the  ad  on  another  page.  It 
will  pay  you  to  read  it.  Addres  Berry’s 
Golden  Rule  Poultry  Farm,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


Great  Rose  Offer  by  One  of  Our  Advertisers. 

It  is  not  often  that  a seed  firm  makes 
such  a liberal  offer  as  that  of  the  A.  A. 
Berry  Seed  Co.,  Clarinda,  Iowa,  found  on 
another  page  of  our  paper.  They  are  send- 
ing to  our  readers  a beautiful  rose  bush, 
a packet  of  vegetable  seed  and  their  fine 
seed  book;  all  for  10c,  which  covers  the  cost 
of  packing  and  postage. 

This  firm  Is  one  of  the  big  seed  firms  of 
the  country  and  handles  a very  extensive 
line  of  field,  garden  and  flower  seeds.  They 
are  perfectly  reliable  and  will  make  good. 
They  are  seed  growers.  Mr.  Berry  who  has 
always  been  a farmer,  still  lives  on  a farm, 
and  some  of  their  warehouses  are  located 
on  their  extensive  farms.  Send  today  for 
their  great  offer. 


WINTER 

EGGS 

Whether  you  keep  1 2 
or  1000  hens  you  want 
them  to  lay  when  eggs 
are  high. 

WHAT  TO  FEED 
HOW  TO  FEED 

The  profits  in  poultry  are  In 
eggs — profits  in  eggs  are  during 
the  winter,  not  in  the  spring  and 
summer. 

Feed  right 
and  your  hens 
will  lay 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

For  50c  (stamps  accepted)  we 
will  send  copy  of  our  booklet 
with  Formulas  &.nd  Tables  for 
Feeding  and  a full  year’s  sub- 
scription to  the  Poultry  Keeper — 
the  most  practical  and  helpful 
monthly  poultry  paper  published. 

Poultry  Keeper  Publishing  Co. 

Box  71,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


SUGAR-BEET 

INDUSTRY 


The  above  cut  shows  a thoroughly  stock- 
proof  fence  made  by  Kltselman  Bros.,  Mun- 
cle,  Ind.  They  have  been  manufacturing  and 
selling  fence  direct  to  the  farmer  at  whole- 
sale prices  for  18  years.  They  have  yearly 
Increased  factory  and  output  to  supply  the 
ever  increasing  demand  for  their  Self-Reg- 
ulating Colled  Spring  Fence  and  now  employ 
over  500  people  in  their  wire  mill  and  fence 
factories.  This  fact  not  only  says  their 
fence  gives  good  satisfaction,  but  that  they 
have  also  given  their  customers  a "square 
deal”  in  every  respect.  They  make  farm, 
poultry,  hog  and  ornamental  yard  fence. 
Ship  It  anywhere  on  30  days'  free  trial, 
freight  charges  prepaid  to  be  returned  at 
their  expense  If  It  don’t  please  you  in  every 
way.  Their  40  page  catalogue  tells  all  about 
them  and  their  fence;  how  wire  Is  galvan- 
ized, why  some  Is  good,  some  bad;  tells  how 
to  stretch  fence,  how  to  get  posts  and  gives 
much  other  useful  Information.  Write  them 
a postal  today,  mentioning  this  paper,  and 
they  will  send  their  catalogue  free. 


IN 

NEBRASKA 

AND 

COLORADO 


Is  attracting  the  attention  of  capitalists 


From  beets  averaging  IS  to  25  tons  to 


Write  to  Ertel. 

Before  deciding  about  new  Incubators  or 
brooders,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  get 
the  “Victor  Book.  It  is  full  of  practical  In- 
formation that  will  be  of  benefit  to  any 
poultry  raiser.  If  you  are  going  to  buy  a 
machine,  you  want  every  bit  of  Information 
you  can  get.  The  “Victor  Book’’  will  be 
sent  absolutely  free  to  you. 

You  will  find  two-thirds  of  the  space  in 
it  devoted  to  articles  of  general  interest  to 
the  poultryman.  The  other  third  tells  why 
Ertel  machines  make  more  money  for  their 
owners.  You  should  have  the  book.  It  la 
a question  of  profits  with  you.  You  owe 
It  to  jour  own  pocketbook  to  know  that  you 
are  getting  all  the  chicks  possible  from  your 
money  and  time.  Get  the  “Victor  Book" 
before  you  buy  because  the  cost  of  the  eggs 
and  oil  and  time  you  waste  on  a cheap  ma- 
chine would  pay  the  difference  between  a 
i heap  one  and  one  of  the  Ertel  quality.  The 
difference  in  profit  from  a single  hatch  may 
l>:iy  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
chines. Get  the  “Victor  Book’’  and  start 
right  It  begins  at  the  beginning  and  tells 
all  the  facts  about  lumber,  about  copper 
tanks,  lamps,  burners,  regulators — things 
you’ll  have  to  know  about  to  operate  an 
incubator  successfully.  Better  write  now. 

Say  "Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  111.  Send  me 
the  ’Victor  Book.’  ” A postal  will  do.  You 
will  be  glad  when  you  get  the  book. 


Protect  Your  Horses’  Tails. 

The  Des  Moines  Novelty  Co.,  414  West 
Fourth  street,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  advertises 
the  Perfection  HorseTall  Tie  In  this  Issue  of 
The  Fruit-Grower,  and  would  like  to  send 
their  advertising  matter  to  every  one  of  our 
readers.  Look  up  the  advertisement,  and 
write  the  firm  today. 


the  acre,  the  factory  can  extract  14  per 
cent,  granulated  sugar,  or  280  pounds  to 
the  ton  of  beets. 

For  full  information 
about  the 

Famous  Platte  Valley, 

Its  entire  length  traversed  by 
the  Union  Pacific. 


B.  Ii.  LOMAX,  CL  F.  A T.  A. 
Omaha,  Nab*. 

/ 


Reliable  Seeds. 

Before  placing  your  order  for  seeds,  you 
will  find  it  to  your  interest  to  write  to  T. 
Lee  Adams  Seed  Store,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
the  oldest  seed  house  In  Kansas  City,  estab- 
lished in  1882.  He  handles  the  Landreths 
Garden  Seeds.  He  also  has  all  kinds  of 
poultry  supplies.  You  will  find  his  ad  else- 
where In  this  paper.  Every  customer  who 
sends  an  order  to  Mr.  Adams  Is  sure  to 
receive  fair  treatment.  Don’t  fail  to  write 
for  special  price  list  which  will  be  mailed 
upon  application.  If  you  mention  this  paper. 

“Nothing  but  The  ‘Mandy’  Lee  for  me 
In  the  future,"  says  W.  A.  Larkins,  of  Lar- 
kins, Fla.  Best  for  him — Best  for  you.  Cat- 
a Igue  Free.  Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Pruning  and  Shaping  of 
Shade  Trees 


In  this  country  there  is  a growing 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  shade 
trees.  They  are  fulfilling  a larger 
purpose  about  the  home,  as  well  as  In 
our  public  parks  and  grounds  and 
along  our  streets  and  country  roads. 
Our  people  are  coming  to  plant  them 
more  and  more.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  sections  where  our  native  for- 
ests are  disappearing.  Not  only  do 
they  afford  grateful  shade  and  beauty, 
but  they  attract  birds  and  other  forms 
of  life,  which  would  more  readily  dis- 
appear with  the  destruction  of  our 
forests. 

A home,  whether  in  the  country  or 
the  town,  is  beautifully  adorned,  if 
properly  planted  about  with  stately 
shade  trees.  They  help  to  form  a set- 
ting for  the  buildings.  They  make  a 
background  or  framework  for  the 


FIG.  1— WORK  OF  THE  TREE  BUTCHER 

place.  This  factor  was  well  treated 
in  the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
January  number  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 
Shade  trees  break  up  the  formal  lines 
of  a house  and  make  it  appear  to  be 
a natural  part  of  its  setting.  The  birds 
will  build  their  nests  in  them,  and  add 
to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  home.  In 
a cold  climate  they  are  a shelter,  and 
remove  what  would  otherwise  be  an 
air  of  bleakness.  In  a hot  climate 
they  give  necessary  shade,  cutting  off 
the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  from  the 
porch,  or  lawn  or  walks;  they  screen 
hot  sunlight  from  south  and  west  win- 
dows and  render  the  adjacent  rooms 
of  the  house  cool  and  inviting.  They 
make  the  home  not  only  more  beauti- 
ful and  more  comfortable,  but  they 
make  it  more  valuable  as  well.  To 
plant  trees  is  the  most  economical 
way  of  enhancing  the  value  of  a 
home.  Who  would  set  a price  upon 
fine  shade  trees  which  would  induce 
him  to  do  without  them?  He  who 
plants  shade  trees  plants  for  future 
generations  as  well  as  for  his  own.  A 
house  may  be  built  in  a summer;  a 
home  properly  shaded  by  majestic 
elms  of  centuries’  growth  cannot  be 
duplicated  in  a generation.  The  an- 
cestor who  set  and  shaped  them,  in 
order  that  your  children  or  mine 
might  enjoy  their  beauty  and  their 
grateful  shade,  should  be  remembered 
for  his  work  the  same  as  if  he  had 
written  a classic  or  won  a battle  or 
founded  a city. 

A town  is  a more  desirable  place  to 
live  in  if  its  streets  are  lined  with  trees. 
The  trees  shelter  it  in  winter  and 
make  it  cooler  in  summer;  they  add 
to  its  beauty,  its  comfort  and  its 
wealth.  Public  parks  not  only  con- 
tribute to  beauty  and  to  comfort  and 
to  health,  but  they  are  a public  asset 
as  well.  A country  road  is  long  and 
desolate  without  trees;  one  loves  to 
follow  it  if  it  is  shaded,  and  the  way 
becomes  short.  A farm  looks  rich 
and  inviting  where  shade  trees  grow; 
it  is  worth  more,  even  if  the  buyer 
fails  to  analyze  the  reason.  A farm  Is 
worth  less  if  the  roads  are  lined  with 
sprouts  and  weeds,  which  suggest  only 
poverty  and  desolation.  Everybody 
loves  shade  trees,  whether  he  realizes 
it  or  not. 

The  planting  and  care  of  shade 
trees  should  become  an  intellectual 
pursuit,  instead  of  a drudgery.  The 
following  suggestions  may  be  helpful 


to  those  who  wish  to  grow  them:  Most 
trees  should  be  planted  either  in  the 
spring  or  fall.  In  a mild  climate, 
where  there  is  little  danger  of  winter 
injury  to  trees,  fall  planting  is  perhaps 
to  be  preferred,  providing  conditions 
are  right.  If  trees  are  set  in  the  fall 
they  make  some  root  growth,  and  be- 
come established,  before  the  ground 
freezes.  They  are  ready  for  more 
rapid  growth  in  spring.  If  the  soil 
and  the  weather  is  dry  in  the  fall, 
transplanted  trees  are  liable  to  dry 
out  and  become  injured  before  spring. 
For  successful  fall  planting,  not  only 
should  the  soil  be  moist  where  the 
tree  is  planted,  but  it  should  also  be 
moist  throughout  the  whole  general 
section  of  the  country.  If  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  dry,  every  wind 
that  blows  will  be  a dry  wind,  and 
the  trees  will  be  In  danger  of  drying 
out,  even  though  they  may  be  watered 
at  the  root.  The  cut-back  root  sys- 
tem may  not  be  able  to  take  up  water 
enough  from  the  soil  to  supply  evap- 
oration from  the  twigs  and  buds  if 
the  atmosphere  is  very  dry.  When 
conditions  are  dry  in  the  fall,  planting 
should  be  deferred  until  spring.  The 
same  observation  will  hold  in  cli- 
mates where  winters  are  severe. 

Evergreen  trees  usually  should  be 
transplanted  in  spring,  just  as  they 
begin  to  make  new  growth.  Decidu- 
ous trees,  if  not  planted  in  the  fall, 
should  be  set  in  spring  before  their 
buds  start  much.  If  very  large  trees 
are  to  be  moved,  the  work  is  often 
most  successfully  done  in  winter 
while  the  earth  is  frozen  about  their 
roots.  This  enables  the  operator  to 
remove  more  earth  with  the  roots, 
for  it  will  hold  on  well  when  frozen. 

In  transplanting  trees  it  is  desir- 
able to  secure  as  much  of  the  root 
system  as  is  practicable.  The  younger 
the  trees  the  more  the  roots  may 
safely  be  cut  back.  If  trees  are  sev- 
eral years  old,  enough  of  the  root  sys- 
tem should  be  taken  with  them  so  as 
to  secure  some  of  the  fine,  fibrous 
roots.  Not  much  water  can  be  taken 
up  by  the  tree  through  the  old,  thick 
parts  of  the  roots  where  there  are  no 
rootlets.  In  moving  trees  the  roots 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  drying 
influence  of  sun  and  air  any  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Many 
shade  trees  are  dead  when  they  are 
planted,  on  account  of  drying  out  be- 
fore the  roots  are  gotten  into  the 
ground.  In  handling,  the  roots  may 
be  covered  with  wet  sacks  until  the 
tree  can  be  planted. 

' The  tops  of  transplanted  trees 
should  be  cut  back  somewhat,  to  re- 
duce evaporation.  The  cut-back  root 
system  cannot  take  up  the  normal 
amount  of  water.  If  the  limbs  are  not 
cut  back  they  will  evaporate  more 
water  than  can  be  taken  up  by  the 
roots,  and  the  trees  will  dry  out  and 
die.  In  cutting  back  the  limbs  it  is 
best  to  cut  back  to  a living  bud,  in 
case  the  limb  is  young,  or  to  a living 


FIG  I-HOW  A SOFT  MAP1.E  TREE 
SHOULD  BE  TRAINED 
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r 3 PAPERS  FOR  25c 

This  is  the  greatest  subscription  offer  ever  made.  You  must  takeadvantage  of  it  at  once.  It  will  not 
appear  again.  You  get  all  THREE  papers  for  the  same  price  you  usually  pay  for  one.  Here  are  the  papers: 

THE  HOME  FRIEND  1 YEAR)  All  3,  1 Year  for 

CHEERFUL  MOMENTS  1 YEAR  \ ^ 

THE  RURAL  WORLD  (Weekly)  X YEAR  ) iW  O C 

If  you  already  take  any  of  these  papers  your  subscription  will  be  extended.  The  Home  Friend  contains 
from  five  to  ten  complete  stories,  besides  numerous  departments,  such  as  Women’s  Page,  Household  Hints, 
Recipes,  Fashions,  Etc,  Six  new  fashion  plates  appear  each  issue,  and  SUBSCRIBERS  CAN  GET  THE  PAT- 
TERN'S WITHOUT  COST.  The  Rural  World  is  an  up-to  date  weekly  home  paper. 

BEAUTIFUL  FAMILY  RECORD  FREE, 

if  you  send  club  of  three.  Remember,  YOU  GET  ALL  THREE  PAPERS  A WHOLE  YEAR  FOR  ONLY  26c. 
Money  back  if  not  delighted.  8end  26c — silver  or  money  order — today  to  , 

KNOX  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY,  430  Knox  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  KANS. 


FRUIT  GROWERS  

CANNOT  READ  TOO  MUCH  GOOD  HORTICULTURAL 
LITERATURE.  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE 

Southern  Fruit-Grower 

Add  it  to  your  list  of  papers  this  year  and  you  will  never  regret  It.  Twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  pages  every  month.  Filled  with  the  valuable  Information  that  every 
farmer  and  fruit-grower  should  know.  50  cents  per  annum.  To  every  reader  of 
this  paper  who  sends  us  25  cents  and  ten  names  of  fruit-growers,  we  will  send  it 
for  a year.  Do  It  today. 

THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT-GROWER,  Dept.  B.,  CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE 


RELIABLE  POULTRY  JOURNAL 

Box  F-6,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 

World’s  Biggest  and  Best  Poultry  Publication.  More  and 
Better  Information  and  Illustrations. 

FIFTY  CENTS  PER  YEAR.  SAMPLE  COPY  FREE. 

Explains  how  to  make  a success  of  all  branches  of  the  poultry  business.  How 
to  breed,  hatch,  rear,  feed  and  care  for  broilers,  roasters,  heavy  layers  and  exhibition 
fowls  to  make  the  greatest  profits.  How  to  build  coops,  sheds  and  houses  for  small 
and  large  plants,  and  how  to  make  all  labor-saving  equipment  and  utensils.  It  tells 
how  to  make  more  money  on  the  city  lot,  the  village  acre,  and  the  farm. 

THE  BEST  POULTRY  BOOKS  PUBLISHED—  CIRCULAR  FREE. 

Success  with  Poultry  Leghorns  Chick  Book  Eggs  and  Egg  Farms 

Reliable  Poultry  Remedies  Asiatics  Bantam  Fowl  Ducks  and  Geese 

Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures.  Turkeys  Wyandottes  jPlymouth  Rocks 
Artificial  Incubating  and  Brooding. 


SPECIALIST 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 

^The  Fruit-Growers  Friend” 

It  treats  of  how  to  SELECT,  PLANT,  PRUNE, 
SPRAY  and  FERTILIZE  TREES;  extinguish  all 
kinds  of  ORCHARD  PESTS;  pick,  pack,  and  market  apples; 
how  to  make  cider,  vinegar,  etc.  50  cents  per  year.  SEND 
ONE  DOLLAR  for  three  years  and  receive  a pair  of 
60c  PRUNING  SHEARS,  prepaid,  as  a premium.  Address, 

The  Apple  Specialisf,  Dept.  12,  Quincy,  III. 


Truck  Farmers’ 'Directory  of  Texas 

Out  In  March  5,000  Copies  Absolutely  Correct  to  February  1st. 
Gives  the  Acreage  of  Fruit  and  Truck  Each  Grower  Will  Have  In. 

4,000  copies  distributed  free  among  fruit  and  truck  growers. 
1,000  copies  for  sale  at  only  $10.00  each.  On  examination  if  you  are 
not  pleased,  no  money  wanted. 

A few  strictly  reliable,  decent  advertisers  taken  (no  others  at 
any  price),  at  $25  per  page  (7x10),  $15  half  page,  $10  quarter  page, 
including  copy  of  directory;  $5.00  one-eighth  page,  without  copy. 
All  advertisers  guaranteed  to  readers  to  the  amount  of  their  con- 
tract. Address 

THE  TRUCK  FARMER  PUBLISHING  CO., 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

Jeff  G.  Jones,  B.  Mgr.  Troupe  Test  Farm  and  Orchards  near  Troupe 

The  Truck  Farmer,  monthly  magazine  in  colors,  is  a splendid 
means  of  reaching  the  grower.  If  you  are  reliable  and  decent,  let 
us  tell  you  more  about  it.  Commission  Men's  Edition  out  in  April. 


The  Strength 
of  Our  Country 


TKe  Fruit=Grower  for  ’05 

We  have  in  stock  fifty  complete  volumes  of  The  Fruit-Grower  for 
1905.  We  can  furnish  a volume  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  leather 
for  $2.00;  or  will  mail  unbound  volumes  while  they  last  at 

Fifty  Cents  a Volume 

This  will  give  new  subscribers  a chance  to  secure  The  Fruit-Grower 
complete  for  1905,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  write  at  once  on  account 
of  limited  supply. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY,  SAINT  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI. 


(iovernment  Positions 

^ 50,830  Appointments  Civil  Service 

places  during:  the  past  year.  Excellent  opportunities  for 
young:  people.  Each  year  we  instruct  by  mail  hundreds 
of  persons  who  pass  these  examinations  and  receive  ap- 

S ointments  to  life  positions  at  $SI0  to  $1200  ayear.  If  you 
esire  a position  oi  this  kind,  write  for  our  Civil  Service 
Announcement,  containing  dates,  places  for  holding:  ex- 
aminations, and  questions  recently  used  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Colombian  Correspondence  College  ::  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ip  p 7 IT  l^vf  A can  no  more  live  In  the 
LfV^4fLiTlA  presence  of  PURIFINA 
than  night  can  continue  under  the  noonday 
sun.  Positively  cures  salt  rheum,  barber’s 
Itch,  erysipelas,  ulcers  and  old  sores.  Box, 
25  cents.  COE  & CO.,  Pasiaic,  N.  J. 


THE  GENUINE, 

SMITH, 


STUMP  PULI 


vWSmith  Grubber  Co. 

LACROSSE.  W1SJJ.S 


MEN  WANTED 

to  Learn  the 
BARBER  TRADE 

at  the  Kansas  City  Barber  College. 
Oldest  established,  tinder  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  Prof.  F.  C. 
Bridgeford,  30  years  experience  in 
the  barber  business.  Our  gradu- 
ates tilling  good  positions  every- 
where. For  particulars  write  F.  C. 
Bridgeford,  603  Delaware  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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HEADACHE  DIZZTNF9S,  DROW- 
SINESS, HAD  TASTE  IN  Til  10 
MOUTH,  Coated  Tongue,  Aching 
Limbs,  Tired  Feet,  Pain  in  the  Side 
— all  of  them — are 

Signals  of  Distress 

Some  VITAE  ORGAN  is  suffering, 
Eiver  is  torpid,  your  Stomach  is  out 
of  order,  Kidneys  inactive  or  Bowels 
irregular.  Our  Royal  Remedy  28 
goes  quickly  to  tlie  rescue.  It  stim- 
ulates the  Bowels,  cleanses  the  Liver 
and  regulates  the  Stomach. 

This  WONDERFUL  HOUSEHOLD  REMEDY  is  the 
accurate  formula  of  an  old  Physician,  who  used  it  in 
the  United  States  for  more  than  35  years  as  a pre- 
scription. It  is  a vegetable  compound  (in  tablet  form) 
easy  to  take  and  mild  in  its  effects.  It  is  kept  con- 
stantly in  thousands  of  families,  as  a,  positive  cure 
and  preventive  of  diseases  of  the  Liver,  Stomach, 
Bowels  and  Kidneys.  Royal  28  cures  a cold  in  21  to 
36  hours,  It  is  used  by  old  and  young. 


We  are  so  positive  that 

will  prove  as  valuable  to  you 
as  to  others,  that  we  will  send 
.you  a generous  free  sample  on 
'Q)  pofi""1  receipt  of  your  name  and  ad- 
fo)  YOu(k  dressand  that  of  your  druggist 
' liver  We  Wantto  prove  to  you  that 
this  remedy  will  do  all  that  we  claim.  Now  lay  this 
paper  down  and  write  for  FREE  SAMPLES.  Don’t 
delay.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  Royal  28. 

ROYAL  REMEDY  CO. 

2655  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


IMMUNE  HOGS 


By  feeding  the  sow  Ridgway’s  Vaccine — 10 
cents  a litter — the  pigs  are  vaccinated  before 
birth,  hence  are  born  CHOLERA  PROOF. 
One  million  successful  tests,  10,000  strong 
testimonials.  In  further  proof  will  ship  my 
own  suckling  pigs  nad  expose  them  for 
weeks  in  sick  cholera  herds  at  My  Own  Ex- 
pense and  Risk.  No  other  Man,  Doctor  or 
Veterinary  ever  did  or  yet  dares  take  any 
such  risk.  WHY?  Simply  because  he  would 
lose  both  his  hogs  and  business.  During  the 
past  six  years  I have  shipped  and  exposed 
in  sick  cholera  herds,  scattered  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Nebraska,  and  from  Michigan  to 
Florida,  over  1,200  of  my  own  suckling  pigs, 
without  loss  from  cholera.  1 give  a written 
guarantee  backed  by  $10,000.00  approved 
security.  Book  Free. 

ROBERT  RIDGWAY,  Box  F,  AMBOY,  IND. 


MONARCH 


Stump  Puller 

Will  pull  stumps  7 ft. 
in  diameter.  Guaran- 
teed for  12  months  and 
a strain  of  250,000  lbs. 
Catalog  and  discounts, 
address  n 

Monarch  Grubber  Co., 
Lone  Tree,  Iowa. 


Before  You  Invest 


a dollar  in  anything  get  my  book  “How  to  Judge  Invest- 
ments.” It  tells  you  all  about  everything  you  should 
know  before  making  any  kind  of  an  investment,  either 
foralarge  or  smallamount.  This  book givesthe soundest 
advice  and  may  save  you  many  dollars.  Send  two-cent 
stamp  fora  copy,  do  it  now. 

If  you  want  to  keep  reliably  posted  on  various  kinds 
of  investments  send  your  name  and  address  and  get  the 

Review  for  THREE  Months  FREE 

Address  Editor  INVESTOR’S  REVIEW, 
1534  Gaff  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


. A n A V can  be  EASILY  MADE  in  any 
Cl  **  YJ  I farming  community  by  repre- 

^1^ senting  the  American  Society  of  Equity.  No 
Tm  M merchandise  to  sell.  Everybody  is  glad  to 
^1^  see  our  representative.  Our  proposition  ap- 

peals  strongly  to  the  best  and  most  public- 
spirited  farmers  because,  while  benefiting  themselves, 
they  benefit  all  their  neighbors.  We  particularly  want  to 
hear  from  such.  This  is  worth  investigating  if  you  want 
to  engage  in  a lucrative  business  during  the  slack  time 
The  American  Society  of  Equity,  Dept.6,  Indianapolis, Ind. 


It’s  Your  Fanil 

If  you  do  not  get  good  prices  for  your 
crops,  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Produce. 
Write  us  for  prices  on  what  you  grow 
or  handls. 

COYNE  BROS. 

160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

SANDUSKY  S CO. 

Qeneral  Commission 

«nd  113  Markst  Squar.  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Wholesale  Fruits  and  Produce 
Ferries  a Specialty 


CANCER 

Cured  to  stay  cured.  My  TRUB  METHOD  kills  the 
deadly  germ  whloh  causes  Cancer.  No  knife!  No 
pain  I Longest  established,  most  reliable  Cancer 
Specialist.  16  years  In  this  location.  I give  a WRIT- 
TEN LKUALGUARANTEK.  My  fee  dependson  my 
success.  Send  for  free  100-p  book  and  positive  proofs 

DR.  E.0.  SMITH  1 KAN8AS  tllTY.Nlo! 


If  your  susbscription  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower  has  expired,  renew  it  today. 


side  branch  in  case  the  limb  is  older. 
As  a result  the  part  of  the  limb  which 
remains  on  the  tree  will  be  terminated 
by  a living,  growing  point,  Instead  of 
by  a stub,  which  will  die  back  to  the 
first  bud  or  branch.  Shaping  the  tree 
at  the  time  of  transplanting,  however, 
leads  up  to  the  subject  of  pruning, 
which  will  now  be  considered. 

There  is  no  other  way  in  which 
shade  trees  are  more  abused  than  by 
some  of  the  so-called  pruning — butch- 
ering would  be  a better  term.  In 
most  cases  shade  trees  are  neglected 
altogether,  or  else  they  are  butchered. 
Just  at  this  season  the  tree  pruner,  or 
butcher,  is  at  work,  cutting  back 
shade  trees  wherever  the  owners  are 
willing  to  allow  him  to  get  his  win- 
ter’s firewood  out  of  the  tree  tops. 
The  method  usually  employed  is  to 
cut  back  all  the  large  main  limbs, 
leaving  only  a well-rounded  collection 
of  bare  stubs  to  surmount  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  These  bare  stubs  die  back 
to  where  new  limbs  start  out  the  foi- 


back  prevents  their  breaking  down. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  this  treatment 
merely  delays  breaking  down,  only  to 
intensify  the  danger  of  it  later  on.  The 
new  limbs  which  fork  out  from  the 
dying  stubs  have  a point  of  attach- 
ment which  is  constantly  weakening 
as  the  stubs  decay,  and  in  a short 
time  they  in  turn  break  off  in  profu- 
sion, unless  cutting  back  is  constant- 
ly kept  up.  Constant  cutting  back 
spoils  all  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
tree  and  determines  its  early  death. 
More  important  yet,  there  is  no  need 
of  a shade  tree  breaking  down  if  it 
is  properly  shaped  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

In  order  to  shape  a shade  tree  so 
it  will  not  break  down  during  storms, 
a single,  fundamental  idea  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  viz.:  That  a tree  with 
a straight,  central  trunk,  from  which 
the  side  branches  are  put  out  hori- 
zontally, will  not  split  down,  while  a 
forked  tree  will  split  down,  especially 
if  it  is  of  a soft,  brittle  wood.  In 


This  slight  and  simple  pruning  will  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  a straight  cen- 
tral trunk. 

Fig.  2 shows  a soft  maple  which 
has  a central  turnk.  This  trunk  has 
been  maintained  by  cutting  out  the 
forks  which  formed  at  the  end  of 
each  year.  Such  a tree  will  not  break 
down. 

Occasionally  it  is  desirable  to  cut 
off  limbs,  particularly  if  a tree  stands 
where  it  is  desirable  to  get  a view  out, 
under  the  main  limbs.  In  Fig.  2,  for 
example,  the  lower  limbs  are  too  low 
to  give  a good  view  of  the  street,  after 
the  tree  becomes  large  and  spreading. 
For  that  reason  the  five  lower  limbs 
are  now  ready  to  be  cut  off.  Such 
limbs  should  be  sawed  off  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  main  trunk,  so  no 
stubs,  or  knots,  will  be  left.  A knot 
will  not  heiail  over  until  the  tree 
reaches  sufficient  diameter  for  the 
new  growth  to  fold  over  it.  If  the 
limb  is  cut  close  to  the  main  body  of 
the  tree  the  wound  will  heal  over  in 


lowing  spring.  Shortly  these  dying 
stubs  begin  to  decay,  and  the  decay 
runs  down  the  main  limbs  until  in  a 
few  years  the  whole  tree  is  diseased, 
and  its  life  is  shortened.  Fig.  1 is  a 
good  illustration  of  one  of  these  muti- 
lated trees. 

The  only  possible  reason  ever  ad- 
vanced for  this  cutting  back  is  that 
when  the  limbs  of  the  tree  get  too 
long  and  spreading  they  are  liable  to 
break  off  in  storms,  and  that  cutting 


order  to  secure  a straight  central 
trunk,  or  leader,  forks  should  be  cor- 
rected as  soon  as  possible  after  they 
form.  To  correct  a fork,  simply  cut 
off  one  side  of  it,  so  the  other  side 
can  straighten  up  and  become  a 
straight  trunk.  If  the  tree  is  forked 
at  the  time  of  transplanting,  one  side 
of  the  fork  should  be  cut  off  then.  If 
forks  form  during  subsequent  years’ 
growth,  one  side  of  the  fork  should  be 
cut  off  in  winter,  or  in  late  spring. 


An  Economical  Farm  House. 

Considering  the  cost,  it  is  difficult 
to  plan  and  arrange  a seven-room 
house,  having  in  mind  the  essentials 
to  better  advantage  than  the  one 
shown  in  this  cut. 

For  from  $1,300  to  $1,400  it  is  hard 
to  get  together  a more  substantial, 
comfortable,  convenient  or  artistic 
farm  dwelling.  Being  26x28  on  the 
ground,  with  full  stone  basement  7 
feet  6 inches  high  and  a 100-barrel 
cistern. 

In  planning  and  designing  this 
house,  especial  attention  has  also 
been  given  to  comfort.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  a warm  house  in  the 
winter  is  also  a cool  one  in  the  sum- 
mer. The  first  story  is  9 feet  2 inches 
in  the  clear,  second  story  8 feet  3 
inches  in  the  clear.  You  can  see  the 
stairway  is  well  placed,  being  of  easy 


access  and  ascent  from  the  kitchen 
and  living  room  as  well  as  stairs  to 
basement.  The  dining-room  and  liv- 
ing-room are  connected  with  sliding 
doors.  A double  bay  window  adds 
greatly  to  the  cheerfulness  and  ap- 
pearance of  both  of  these  rooms.  The 
chimney  is  so  located  as  to  answer  for 
the  entire  house.  Hardwood  finish 
below,  white  pine  finished  with  white 
enamel  paint  upstairs  is  contemplat- 
ed. Heated  with  a good  furnace  and 
provided  with  open  plumbing,  porce- 
lain bath  tub,  enameled  iron  lavatory, 
making  a complete,  comfortable  and 
substantial  farm  dwelling. 

If  you  are  interested  in  home  build- 
ing or  expect  to  build,  send  a postal 
today  for  beautiful  three-colored  cuts 
of  moderate  priced,  up-to-date  houses 
free.  Address  F.  W.  Kinney  & Co., 
903  to  911  N.  W.  bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


a single  season,  while  if  stubs  of  the 
limbs  were  left  they  might  decay  and 
injure  the  tree  before  the  wounds 
could  heal.  J.  C.  WHITTEN. 


Wanted 


Men  experienced 
In  grafting,  bud- 
ding and  grow- 
ing trees.  Send 


references  with  application. 

HANFORD  NURSERIES.  Oakesdale,  Wash. 


(j5nover.Peach 

A FULL  CROP 

this  season;  hardiest  peach  we  have;  comes  true 
from  seed;  passed  through  the  severe  cold  of 
last  winter  and  the  late  freezes  and  frosts  of 
last  spring,  and  then  bore  full  crop.  For  his- 
tory and  prices  of  trees,  address 
A.  L.  ZIMMERMAN.  Weatherby  Mo. 


MORE  AND  BETTER  CIDER 

► from  less  apples  and  more  wine 
from  less  grapes  are  produced 
with  our  presses  than  with  ar 
other  press  made.  The  ex- 
tra yield  of  juice  soon  pays 
for  the  press.  A 

HYDRAULIC  PREs's 

for  custom  work  in  your 
locality  will  prove  a 
inoney-maker.  Various 

sizes,  hand  or  power.  25  

to  300  barrels  per  day.  = 

Presses  for  all  purposes. 

Also  Steam  Evaporators, 

Apple-butter  Cookers,  and 

Gasoline  Engines 

Fully  Guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

NO.  61  MAIN  STREET,  MT.  GILEAD,  OHIO 


Free  Catalog 


Cider  and  Wine 
Presses 

Hand  and  Power.  Man- 
ufactured by 


TH  ID  G.  J.  IflMBNY  O®..  FTilton.  N.  Y. 

riDEITMAKING 

Can  be  made  profitable  if  the 
c right  kind  of  machinery  is  used. 
WE3  MAKE  THE  RIGHT  KIND. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  & BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO., 
473  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N..  Y. 


Agents  Wanted 

Money-Saver  for  farmers.  Over  a thousand 
sold  In  one  county.  Expect  total  sales  next 
year  to  reach  800,000. 

Jason  Day,  Clifford,  Mich.,  sold  fifty  In 
five  days. 

L.  P.  Farrar,  Rochester,  Vermont,  has  sold 
about  five  hundred  and  he  has  made  as  high 
as  $26  in  a day.  He  sold  his  first  hundred 
in  ten  days. 

Wm.  J.  Lewis,  Croswell,  Mich.,  sold  fifty 
in  eight  days. 

Geo.  Sandberg,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Iowa,  sold 
eight  one  afternoon. 

D.  A.  McLeod.  Valley  City,  N.  D.,  has  al- 
ready sold  nearly  five  hundred. 

Knute  Olson,  Hatton,  N.  D.,  sold  twenty 
in  four  days. 

J.  D.  Buxton,  Mlnden,  Neb.,  sold  fourteen 
the  first  day  out. 

F.  L.  Hoke,  Odell,  111.,  has  averaged  seven 
per  day.  One  afternoon  he  saw  only  twelve 
men  and  sold  ten. 

Hundreds  of  other  successful  agents  are 
making  excellent  money.  Why  not  you?  It 
Is  easier  than  you  think.  Sells  Itself.  Some- 
thing brand  new.  Don’t  delay.  Time  Is 
money.  Write  today  before  someone  else 
takes  the  agency  for  your  locality.  Write 
right  now. 

FARM  RECORD  COMPANY, 

47  Main  St.  Newton,  Iowa 


Salesmen  Wanted 

Three  salesmen  for  our  new  County, 
Towruship  and  Railroad  Surveys  of  the 
various  states.  These  surveys  are  a 
splendid  compilation  of  facts,  figures 
and  drawings  and  of  wonderful  value. 
Counties  and  towns  are  fully  indexed 
and  populations  of  each  are  given; 
railroads  plainly  shown  and  distances 
between  all  stations  also  shown;  con- 
gressional districts  outlined,  numbered 
and  populations  given.  Other  features 
too  numerous  to  mention.  A splendid 
opportunity  for  energetic  men. 

RAND,  McNALLY  & CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


Monthly  Pape 
Fifty-eight 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


A PIONEER  CAPTAIN  OF  INDUSTRY. 

From  the  Forge  to  a Great  Fence  Plant. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  stories  of  pio- 
neer manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
centers  around  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Page,  presi- 
dent of  the  famous  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence 
Co.,  of  Adrian,  Mich.  Starting  Just  after 
the  war,  with  the  first  development  of  Mich- 
igan’s agricultural  lands,  Mr.  Page  hit  upon 
wire  as  an  ideal  material  for  strong,  light 
fences  and  he  Invented  a method  of  con- 
struction which  enabled  him  to  keep  cat- 
tle, stock  and  poultry  within  bounds  and 
marauders  out.  The  first  Page  Wire  Fence 
was  made  and  put  together  in  a little  black- 
smith shop  on  his  farm  and  about  twenty 
miles  outside  the  thpn  village  of  Adrian. 


Issued  one  of  the  finest  and  most  complete 
illustrated  seed  catalogs  of  the  season  which 
they  will  be  pleased  to  mall  free  to  every 
reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  would 
know  more  of  the  crops  they  grow.  A pos- 
tal card  will  bring  It  to  your  door,  write  for 
it  today.  Address  Ratekln’s  Seed  House, 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Teneriffe  Canary  Grass. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  calls  attention  to  a plant 
which  everybody  knows  and  nobody  grows, 
and  yet  which  is  claimed  to  have  wonderful 
possibilities  for  American  farmers.  This  Is 
Teneriffe  Canary  Grass.  Everyone  knows 
the  seeds  which  are  fed  to  canary  birds,  and 
yet  not  everyone  knows  that  this  seed  can 
be  used  for  making  a high-grade  flour,  and 
that  the  straw  makes  good  hay  for  live 
stock.  This  grass  Is  described  as  follows: 

“It  is  an  annual,  therefore  It  requires  re- 
sowing each  spring.  It  grows  erect  usually 
about  18  inches  to  2 feet  high  on  high,  dry 
land;  3 to  4 feet  high  on  ordinary  good 
soil.  The  leaves  are  spreading,  smooth  on 
the  surface,  but  rough  beneath.  It  is  really 
a highly  ornamental  grass,  the  spikelets  be- 
ing beautifully  striped  green  and  white.  The 
seed  heads  are  about  an  inch  to  two  Inches 
long,  oval  or  egg  shaped  and  well  filled  with 
upwards  of  100  shiny  seeds  which  are  some- 
what smaller  than  wheat  and  It  requires 
about  25  pounds  to  sow  an  acre.  It  may  be 
put  on  broadcast  and  harrowed  In,  but  gives 
best  results  if  sown  with  a wheat  drill.  Seed 
can  be  sown  early  in  the  spring.  It  grows 
rather  slowly  at  the  start,  but  soon  takes  on 
a vigorous  growth." 

The  grass  yields  a good  crop  of  grain, 
and  the  hay  is  decidedly  nutritious.  The 
Iowa  Seed  Co.  will  send  a small  sample  of 
this  seed  free  to  all  our  readers  who  request 
it.  Don’t  send  these  requests  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  please,  but  send  them  direct  to  Iowa 
Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  ask  for 
the  free  sample  of  Teneriffe  Canary  Grass 
seed,  as  offered  in  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Mr.  J.  Wallace  Page. 

In  1884,  at  which  time  woven  wire  fence 
was  practically  unknown,  Mr.  Page  first 
began  making  and  marketing  what  was  later 
to  be  developed  into  the  world  famous  Page 
Woven  Wire  Fence  of  today.  In  1886  the 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Company  was  in- 
corporated, with  Mr.  Page  as  its  president, 
and  a small  fence  factory  was  erected  In 
Adrian.  Starting  in  the  blacksmith  shop, 
the  industry  has  grown  until  the  Page  Wire 
factories  at  Adrian  cover  acres  of  ground. 
All  the  steel  used  in  Page  Fence  Is  smelted, 
drawn  and  tempered  in  their  own  steel  plant 
at  Monessen,  Pennsylvania.  Page-Wire  is 
made  by  the  basic  open-hearth  process,  has 
double  the  strength  of  common  fence  wire, 
and  all  the  springiness  of  a high  grade  wire 
spring.  Coiled  under  high  tension  it  sup- 
plies an  elasticity  and  resilience  found  in 
no  other  fence,  and  which  increases  its  ef- 
ficiency greatly.  Page  Fence  will  give,  but 
does  not  break. 

In  addition  to  the  discharge  of  his  execu- 
tive duties,  Mr.  Page  has  devoted  much  of 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  development  of 
new  ideas  in  wire  fence  making,  and  today 
the  great  Page  fence  factory  at  Adrian.  Is 
one  of  the  country’s  most  notable  monu- 
ments to  the  pioneer  captains  of  its  great 
industries. 

Mr.  Page  has  been  in  no  way  spoiled  by 
this  remarkable  success.  His  habits  of  life 
are  as  plain,  simple  and  unassuming  as 
when  he  built  the  first  Page  fence  on  the 
old  Page  farm.  The  fence  question  is  still 
his  especial  study,  and  his  long  experience 
in  the  business  is  at  the  command  of  every 
prospective  buyer.  Write  him  your  fence 
needs.  Your  letter  will  have  personal  atten- 
tion, and  in  addition,  you  will  receive  the 
company's  printed  matter  which  contains 
valuable  fence  information.  Write  today. 
Address  your  letter  to  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Page, 
Box  282,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


Prize-Winning  Poultry. 

In  this  Issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  will  be 
found  the  advertisement  of  A.  Oberndorf, 
Centralia,  Kan.,  who  has  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horn chickens  and  eggs  for  sale.  Mr.  Obern- 
dorf is  an  old  member  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family,  and  to  show  that  his  stock  is  strict- 
ly first-class  it  may  be  said  that  at  the 
Topeka  and  Kansas  City  poultry  shows  his 
birds  won  a number  of  prizes — four  at  To- 
peka and  ten  at  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Obern- 
dorf writes  that  he  has  some  surplus  stock 
to  sell,  to  make  room,  which  is  offered  at 
low  prices.  Write  him  today,  if  you  want 
some  good  egg-producers. 


Graded  Seed  Corn. 


There  no  other  farm  crop  that  so  much 
depends  upon  the  seed  you  plant  as  with 
seed  corn.  In  fact,  the  seed  is  the  founda- 
tion of  any  crop  and  it  is  not  only  a matter 
"of  germination,  but  also  its  vigor  and  vital- 
ity to  produce  good  strong  healthy  plants 
and  stalks.  Among  the  essentials  there  is 
no  one  thing  of  more  vital  importance  than 
properly  grading  all  kernels  to  a uniform 
size,  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  planter  to 
drop  uniformly  the  correct  number  of  grains 
if  the  seed  is  ungraded  and  of  uneven  size. 

The  accompanying  cut  and  illustration  is 
a fair  sample  of  the  way  the  Ratekin  Seed 
House  of  Shenandoah,  grade  all  their  seed 
corn  sent  out.  They  say,  "it  Is  a fact  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  that  carefully  grad- 


AMERICAN  WIRE  FENCE. 

Its  Unquestionable  Superiority. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  wire  fence,  but 
the  requisites  are  first,  that  it  shall  be 
strong  to  hold  up  against  and  withstand  all 
extreme  strains,  and  then  flexibility,  to  take 
all  ordinary  shocks,  give  and  come  back  to 
tis  original  shape,  so  as  not  to  stay  sagged 
or  bent. 

These  two  very  important  qualities  are 
found  in  the  superlative  degree  in  fence 
made  by  the  American  Steel  & Wire  Co. 
Their  fences  are  not  only  constructed  from 
extra  long  fibre  steel  wire,  strong  and  flex- 
ible, but  this  is  galvanized  heavily  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  weather  and  p,  event  rusting 
out. 

This  concern  operates  thirty  big  plants 
and  all  make  every  know  kind  of  wire,  from 
the  stiffest,  required  In  piano  manufacture, 
to  the  finest — almost  silky — fibre  which  is 
woven  into  wire  cloth.  With  such  extensive 
facilities,  and  opportunity  to  observe  their 
products  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  should  be  able  to 
produce  wire  surpassing  in  quality  all  other 
kinds. 

And  the  enormous  quantity  they  make  en- 
ables them  to  reduce  the  cost  to  a point 
where  they  can  sell  the  very  best  wire  at 
prices  very  much  lower  than  other  concerns 
have  to  ask. 

Steel  is  the  very  best  material  for  fences 
because  it  is  the  strongest  substance  made. 
Its  invention  and  development  have  made 
possible  modern  slcycraper  buildings,  bridges 
of  hitherto  impossible  length  and  height, 
and  transportation  in  trains  and  steamships 
to  which  you  trust  yourself  with  every  con- 
fidence in  their  strength  and  capacity  to  in- 
sure your  perfect  safety. 

Hece  it  is  the  safest  and  most  reliable 
material  for  fence.  And,  if  it  is  properly 
galvanized  and  woven  and  put  up  as  it 
should  be,  it  will  last  for  many  years  and 
give  your  land  permanent  protection. 

And  American  fence — fence  made  by  the 
American  Steel  & Wire  Co. — is  so  construct- 
ed that  you  can  adjust  It  to  any  uneven- 
ness in  your  ground  and  maintain  uniformity 
throughout.  Its  lateral  wires  are  big,  con- 


ed seed  corn  has  often  produced  20  to  40 
bushels  better  yield  per  acre  than  ungraded 
seed  of  same  variety — that  these  facts  were 
discovered  by  them  25  years  ago,  when  they 
first  begun  the  growing  of  improved  varie- 
ties of  corn  as  a specialty,  and  that  by  rea- 
son of  always  grading  their  seed  to  uniform 
even  size  their  customers  who  planted  it 
have  as  a rule  been  able  to  produce  from 
20  to  40  bushels  better  and  larger  yield  per 
acre  than  their  neighbor  across  the  road 
who  planted  scrub  varieties  of  ungraded 
seed.”  In  addition  to  being  the  largest 
growers  of  pure  bred  seed  corn  in  the  world, 
the  Ratekin  Seed  House  handle  a full  line  of 
every  kind  of  farm,  grass  and  garden  seeds. 
Including  seed  potatoes,  oats,  speltz,  barlev, 
cane,  millet  and  in  fact  everything  in  the 
seed  line  for  farm  or  garden.  They  have 


tinuous  pieces,  very  tough  and  durable; 
while  the  upright,  or  stay  wires,  are  hinged 
upon  the  lateral  wires  so  that  there  can  be 
no  giving  way.  This  makes  a perfect  square 
mesh  fence. 

American  fence  wire  is  annealed  as  it  13 
drawn,  which  makes  it  stronger  than  ordi- 
nary fence  wire.  American  fence  is  sold 
through  dealers  to  give  buyers  the  benefit  of 
personal  attention;  but,  if  your  dealer  does 


$25 


from  St.  Paul  to 

North  Pacific 
Coast  Points 

Tebruary  15,  to  April  7, 1906 

The  opportunity  of  the  year  to  go  West  on  Low  One-Way 
Colonist  Excursion  Rates,  applying  to  Montana,  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon. . Secure  a farm  in  the  great  farming  dis- 
tricts, where  the  yield  is  enormous  and  best  of  markets  nre 
close  at  hand. 

Double  Daily  Transcontinental  Service,  Large  18-sectlon 
Pullman  Tourist  Sleeping  Cars.  Stopovers  west  of  Billings, 
Mont.,  except  between  Logan  and  Garrison,  inclusive.  Write 
C.  W.  MOTT,  G.  E.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  ‘‘Number  One“ 
packet  of  fine  publications  telling  about  the  opportunities 
awaiting  you  in  the  Great  Northwest. 

E.  D.  ROCKWELL,  District  Passenger  Agent,  318  Citizens 
Bank,  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

FROM  ST.  PAUL  TO  BILLINGS,  815;  HELENA  AND  BUTTE, 

820;  SPOKANE  AND  ELLENSBURG,  $22.50;  PORTLAND, 
TACOMA,  SEATTLE,  ASHLAND  AND  ASTORIA,  $25. 


Northern  Pacific  Railway 

ST.  PAUL  and  MINNEAPOLIS  to  the  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


A.  M.  CLELAND, 
General  Passenger  Agent, 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


PARADISE 

FOR  THE 

HOMESEEKER 


TO 


KANSAS 

Best  Agricultural  and  Stock  Raising  Region. 

Soil  deep,  rich  and  productive  in  the  grow- 
ing of  Wheat,  Corn  and  Alfalfa.  Purchase 
price  from  $5  to  $30  per  acre,  which  equals 
the  returns  of  the  $50  to  $150  per  acre 
lands  of  other  States. 

CLIMATE  IDEAL,  AMPLE  RAINFALL 

Buy  quick  and  secure  the  benefit  of  an  excellent  Investment, 
write  for  further  Information,  Illustrated  literature  and 

101V  SETTLERS’  RATES. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO 


not  keep  it,  put  off  buying  until  you  can 
write  the  makers  and  get  a catalogue.  That 
will  enable  them  to  see  that  your  interests 
are  properly  looked  after. 

Address  the  American  Steel  & Wire  Co., 
at  any  of  their  branch  headquarters — Chi- 
cago, New  York,  Denver  or  San  Francisco. 


Then,  too,  there  are  pumps  for  all  purposes 
— irrigation  pumps,  windmill  pumps,  etc. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  any  kind  of 
pumps  should  see  the  advertisement  of  this 
firm  in  this  issue,  and  write  them.  Address 
F.  E.  Myers  & Bro.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  and  men- 
tion The  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write. 


F.  E.  Myers  & Bros.  Handling  All  Business 
Promptly. 

Fire  recently  destroyed  a portion  of  the 
storage  warehouse  of  F.  E.  Myers  A Bro.. 
Ashland,  Ohio,  but  the  firm  writes  The 
Fruit-Grower  that  the  factory  and  all  ma- 
terial were  saved,  so  that  the  plant  Is  now 
running  full  force,  and  business  is  being 
handled  with  the  usual  promptness.  This 
firm,  as  is  generally  known,  makes  a line 
of  agricultural  tools,  including  hay  tools, 
etc.,  but  makes  a specialty  of  pumps  of  all 
kinds.  The  spray  pumps  will  naturally  ap- 
peal to  Fruit-Grower  readers,  particularly, 
and  they  will  find  a full  line  of  these  pumps 


SANE  YOUR  PAINT  MONEY. 

Don’t  let  your  house,  barn  or  other  build- 
ings go  unpainted.  It  pays  to  keep  them 
fresh  and  protected  from  the  weather.  Don't 
however,  pay  double  prices  for  paint.  You 
can  save  from  ^ to  % in  price  by  using 
the  famous  Powderpaint  cold  water  paint  for 
barns  and  buildings,  and  Doublewear  Oil 
Paint  for  houses  and  interiors.  You  can 
buy  them  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and 
save  all  middlemen’s  profits.  Don't  fail  to 
send  for  free  sample  and  color  cards. 

Address  A.  L.  Rice,  Paint  Maker,  487 
North  St.,  Adams.  New  York. 


PILES 


NO  MONEY 


.nCTflf  A Z8YEARS  we  send  free,  and  postpaid  a 
T J I LILA'  FVTARI  KMPh  * 352  PAGE  TREATISE  ON  P/LES.F/STL/LA 
1 UWrt  ESTABLISHED  AND  D/SEASES  OF  THE  RECTUM; 

ALSO  132  PAGE  ILLUSTRATED  TREATISE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN . OF  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  PROMINENT  ___  _ 

PEOPLE  CUREDBY0UR  MILD  METHOD.  NONE  PAIDACENT  TILL  CURED '"EXAMINATION  FREE-Xfl  I 

•DRS.TH0RNT0N  & MINOR.  1003  Oak  Street,  Kansas  City, mo.  1 ILL  V*Ul\lLU 
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FRU1  T-6KOWER, 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


A Cheap  and  Radical  Remedy  Against  the 
San  Jose  Scale,  Shield-Lice,  Canker, 
Hlight,  Gumming  Mildew  on 
Our  Fruit  Trees. 

The  very  same  avenarius  carbolineum 
which  formerly  was  denounced  as  a deadly 
poison  for  all  growing  plants  and  trees,  la 
now  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  radical 
reraedy  for  canker,  fungus,  blight,  gumming, 
mildew,  rust,  the  San  Jose  scale,  chleld  lice 
bugs  and  all  other  noxious  insects.  This  Is 
actually  so,  experiments  covering  the  period 
of  two  years  have  demonstrated  this  with- 
out a doubt,  the  manufacturers  claim. 
Sickly- looking  trees  treated  with  A.  C.  will 
soon  show  a healthy  growth,  a new  bark 
is  produced  and  the  tree  is  rejuvenated,  it 
is  claimed.  In  Avenarius  Carbolineum  we 
possess  such  a cheap  and  sure  remedy 
against  all  tree  diseases  and  insects  that  we 
advise  every  orchard-proprietor  to  make  a 
trial  with  this  preparation.  The  Carbolineum 
Wood  Preserving  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  will 
furnish  all  further  Information  on  this  sub- 
ject and  whoever  is  interested  in  this  ma- 
terial should  ask  for  further  particulars. 


What  a Good  Railway  School  Roes  For  Its 
Students. 

In  a letter  of  recent  date  the  Wenthe 
Railway  Correspondence  School  writes  that 
the  demand  for  their  graduates,  especially 
In  the  brakeman’s  preparatory  course,  is  in 
excess  of  its  supply.  Railroads  want  more 
men  than  they  can  furnish.  Every  graduate 
in  that  course,  who  has  been  able  to  pass 
the  physical  requirements,  has  been  placed 
to  a position.  Mr.  Wenthe,  the  secretary, 
says  that  sixty-five  per  cent  of  their  stud- 
ents are  taking  the  fireman’s  preparatory 
course,  and  that  the  school  Is  able  to  place 
all  those  who  are  eligible. 

This  is  certainly  a record  to  be  proud  of 
and  indicates  in  what  high  regard  railroad 
officials  hold  this  preparatory  school,  and 
how  they  uphold  it  in  its  work  of  supplying 
trained  men  for  the  railway  service.  And 
It  ought  to  convince  every  young  man  de- 
of  the  ability  of  this  school  to  help  their 
siring  to  enter  upon  a railroad  career  that 
here  is  an  open  door — a short  cut  with  the 
certainty  of  employment,  if  they  can  pass 
lb  > physical  requirements. 

Young  men  will  make  no  mistake  by  en- 
rolling in  this  school  for  either  the  brake- 
man's  or  firemen’s  preparatory  course,  as 
the  d»emand  for  good  men,  trained  men,  is 
always  on  the  increase.  Railroad  work  is 
pleasant  and  the  possibilities  ahead  are 
worth  striving  hard  to  win.  Promotion  in 
this  line  of  work  is  always  possible  to  the 
young  man  who  will  go  in  and  win.  The 
Instructors  are  all  practical  railroad  men 
actively  at  work  for  large  railroads. 

At  any  rate  it  will  pay  the  young  man 
who  has  decided  to  be  a railroad  man,  and 
in  fact  those  who  have  not  yet  decided 
what  they  want  to  be,  to  write  to  Mr. 
Wenthe,  the  secretary  of  the  Wenthe  Rail- 
way Correspondence  School  of  Freeport,  111., 
for  a copy  of  their  catalogue  and  the  proof 
students 


This  Season’s  Incubator  Triumph. 

There  has  undoubtedly  been  a good  deal  or 
neasatiou  created  lately  in  incubator  circles,  it 
came  from  an  unexpected  source.  Poultryinen 
had  come  to  believe  that  matters  pertaining  to 
incubators  had  become  pretty  well  settled,  and 
that  there  was  not  much  that  was  new  to  be 
offered.  There  certainly  was  not  anything  new 
or  startling  in  sight  up  to  a few  mouths  ago. 
Incubator  manufacturers  were  proceeding  for  the 
most  part  along  much  the  same  lines  as  last 
year.  There  was  naturally  considerable  of  a 
sensation,  then,  when  all  of  a sudden  the 
Cyphers  Incubator  Company  announced  that  their 
190G  pattern  standard  machine  embodied  eighteen 
distinct  points  of  improvement. 

Poultry  raisers,  as  a rule,  were  not  looking 
fpj  anything  new  from  the  Cyphers  Company 
this  year.  By  a sort  of  common  consent  it  had 
come  to  be  regarded  that  the  Cyphers  was  “the 
standard’’  among  incubators;  it  was  thought 
that  the  1905  pattern  standard  Cyphers  embodied 
about  every  necessary  hatching  requirement  in 
Its  best  form.  It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that 
Ihe  International  Jury  of  Awards  at  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  Exposition,  in  awarding  to  the 
Cyphers  the  highest  honors,  called  it  “a  perfect 
Incubator.” 

But  the  Cyphers  people  do  not  believe  in 
“resting  on  their  laurels.”  They  believed  that, 
superior  as  the  1905  was,  the  limit  of  perfection 
had  not  been  reached.  It  seems  that  they  had 
been  working  on  some  radical  improvements  for 
about  two  years.  These  were  worked  out  first 
to  their  own  satisfaction.  Then  because  they 
wanted  to  test  them,  and  to  submit  their  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  to  expert  poultrymen, 
to  get  the  unbiased  opinions  of  a large  number 
of  the  most  successful  poultry  raisers  In  all 
sections  of  the  country,  after  such  poultrymen 
had  tried  out  the  improved  machines  to  their 
Own  satisfaction,  these  improvements  were  long 
kept  a secret.  But  the  tests  were  all  made,  the 
great  step  In  advance  established  beyond  ques- 
tion, cumulative  evidence  of  the  strongest  sort 
has  been  received  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  now  we  have  the  1906  pattern  stan- 
dard Cyphers  incubator  with  eighteen  distinct, 
separate  and  valuable  points  of  improvement 
as  an  assufed  fact. 

We  cannot  here  go  into  the  details  of  these 
improvements.  Even  to  enumerate  them  would 
exceed  the  space  at  our  command.  Besides,  they 
ure  set  forth  in  the  new  Cyphers  catalogue  with 
such  convincingness  that  it  would  be  superflu- 
ous to  enter  Into  a discussion  of  them  here,  par- 
ticularly as  the  Cyphers  catalogue  may  be  had 
by  every  reader  of  these  lines  simply  for  the 
asking. 

But  this  much  must  be  said:  These  improve- 

ments pertain  to  the  essentials  of  incubation  and 
are  in  no  sense  mere  “talking  points.”  They 
have  been  so  declared  by  tlie  225  leading  poul- 
trymen of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
whom  the  test  machines  were  sent  for  trial. 
Here  we  have  a truly  great  array  of_  impartial 
Judges.  Their  opinion  must  be  taken  as  con- 
clusive. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  present 
Cyphers  Incubator,  as  a hatcher  of  strong,  vig- 
orous chicks,  for  convenience  of  operation,  in 
economy,  in  certainty  of  results,  etc.,  is  far  In 
nd vance  of  what  it  ever  has  been  before. 

We  strongly  urge  our  poultry  raising  friends 
ip  procure  the  latest  Cyphers  catalogue,  a book 
of  228  pj.ges,  8x11  inches  In  size,  entitled,  “Poul- 
try Raising  Made  Easy  and  Profitable.”  In 
addition  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  there 
is  much  in  this  catalogue  that  will  profit  you. 
Look  up  th£  advertisement  of  the  Cyphers  In- 
cubator Company  elsewhere  in  this  Issue,  and 
write  today  for  their  handsome  new  book,  and 
our  word  for  it,  no  one  Interested  In  poultry 
be  disappointed. 


An  Immense  New  Factory. 

Another  huge  factory  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Ohio  Carriage  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  is  a most  wonder- 
ful collection  of  buildings  and  equipment,  but 
by  all  odds  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  It 
is  tluit  the.. whole  plant  Is,  rh  *utefl  exclusively 
t<»  the  manufacture  of  one  single  kind  of  venlcie 


—the  Split  Hickory  Special  Buggy,  which  these 
people  sell  complete,  for  only  fifty  dollars. 

This  immense  new  factory  Is  the  only  one  in 
the  world  given  entirely  to  the  making  of  one 
style  of  buggy.  Not1  another  bit  of  work  of  any 
kind  Is  handled  In  It.  Not  a part  of  any  other 
vehicle  of  any  sort  or  description  Is  made  here. 
All  the  men  In  this  factory  do  is  made  Split 
Hickory  Special  Buggies. 

The  enormous  demand  for  these  buggies  which 
has  made  necessary  the  building  of  this  big  fac- 
tory, has  been  created  through  a new  plan  the 
Ohio  Carriage  Manufacturing  Company  have  of 
sidling  direct  to  you.  They  let  you  use  one  of 
their  $50  Split  Hickory  Specials,  with  which 
they  give  a two  year,  legally  binding  guarantee, 
h month  free  to  prove  it  Is  all  they  claim. 

If  you  don  t find  It  so,  you  call  send  il  back. 

The  entire  policy  of  this  concern  is  to  sell 
direct  and  save  all  the  expense  of  go  betweens 
and  unnecessary  handling  for  you. 

In  their  other  big  factories,  the  Ohio  Carriage 
Manufacturing  Company  make  Spring  Wagons, 
Surreys,  Carriages,  Stanhopes,  Phaetons,  Carts, 
Driving*  Wagons  and  a full  line  of  Harness.  All 
are  sold  direct  to  you  and  all  are  fully  described 
and  priced  in  the  new  180  page  Vehicle  Book 
these  people  have  just  gotten  out.  They  send  a 
copy  free  to  everyone  thinking  of  buying.  A 
simple  request  brings  it  by  return  mail.  Address 
The  Ohio  Carriage  Manufacturing  Company,  H. 

O.  Pheps,  President,  Station  46.  Cincinnati.  O. 


A Big  Tomato. 

Last  year  when  Mr.  J.  K.  Lawrence,  the  noted 
horticulturist  and  experimenter  of  Massachusetts, 
reported  that  he  had  grown  one  of  the  Majestic 
Tomatoes  which  weighed  5%  lbs.,  we  thought 
that  surely  the  limit  had  been  reached,  as  before 
the  introduction  of  this  grand  new  variety,  2% 
to  3 lbs.  was  considered  the  largest  weight  pos- 
sible. During  the  past  season  $10Q.00  in  cash 


prizes  was  offered  and  all  of  the  five  prize  win- 
ners grew  specimens  weighing  over  6 lbs.  each. 
Mrs.  Anfelia  Cronin,  of  Akron,  Iowa,  has  a 
scheme  for  growing  large  specimens,  which  prov- 
ed very  successful  and  will  undoubtedly  be  or 
interest  to  some  of  our  readers.  She  says:  “En- 

closed find  my  report  which  is  signed  also  by 
two  witnesses  who  saw  the  big  tomato  weighed. 

T planted  the  Majestic  tomato  seed  in  February 
in  a box  of  soil  in  the  house,  and  when  about 
two  inches  high,  transplanted  to  another  box. 
At  proper  season  I set  them  out  on  a very  rich 
piece  of  ground  where  a straw  pile  had  been 
burned  and  the  ashes  raked  in.  The  plants  were 
watered  every  night  and  when  about  18  inches 
high,  I cut  the  tips  off  and  by  allowing  only  2 
or  3 fruits  to  ripen  on . some  of  the  plants.  It 
threw  all  the  strength  to  these  fruits.  The 
largest  specimen  weighed  7 lbs.  7 ozs.  and  there 
were  several  which  weighed  over  5 lbs.  each.” 
Some  plants  <•'  thr  Majestic  tomato  have  pro- 
duced 145  to  160  lbs.  of  fruit.  Just  think  what 
that  kind  cf  a crop  would  mean  on  an  acre  or 
land.  They  are  of  such  large  size  and  so  pro- 
ductive that  they  are  attracting  general  atten- 
tion. This  new  variety  is  being  introduced  by 
the  Iowa  Seed  Company  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
who  are  again  offering  $100.00  in  cash  prizes  on 
them  and  we  hope  our  readers  will  compete. 
Better  write  them  today  for  a copy  of  their 
large  illustrated  catalogue  of  Garden  and  Farm 
Seeds,  which  will  be  sent  free  if  you  mention 
this  paper. 


Archias  Seed  Store,  Sedalla,  Mo. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  just  printed  the  annual 
catalogue  of  the  above  named  firm,  and  the 
books  are  now  ready  for  mailing.  Tills  firm 
handles  a full  line  of  seeds  of  all  kinds — field, 
garden  and  flower  seeds — and  in  addition  has  a 
complete  line  of  poultry  supplies.  Few  firms  are 
better  situated  to  supply  their  trade  than  this 
one,  in  the  center  of  the  great  state  of  Mis- 
souri, and  in  this  location  Archias  Bros,  have 
built  up  a large  business  and  an  enviable  repu- 
tation. 

Archias  Seed  Store  has  advertised  in  The 
Fruit-Grower  for  many  years,  and  has  done  bus- 
iness with  many  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family.  Those  who  bought  seeds  from  the  firm 
last  year  will  receive  the  1906  catalogue  with- 
out asking  for  same,  but  new  customers  or  per- 
sons who  have  never  done  business  with  the  firm 
should  ask  for  same  today.  Address  Archias 
Seed  Store,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  and  mention  The  Fruit- 
Grower  when  you  write. 


Irrigated  Lands  in  California. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  received  a very  neat 
booklet,  telling  of  the  26,000  acres  of  land  which 
is  offered  for  sale  by  the  Fresno  Irrigated  Farms 
Co.,  near  Fresno,  Cal.  Great  interst  Is  man- 
ifested In  Western  lands  adapted  to  fruit  cul- 
ture just  now,  and  therefore  this  booklet  will 
be  very  interesting  to  many  persons  contemplat- 
ing going  West.  This  tract  of  land  advertised 
in  the  booklet  referred  to,  seems  to  be  especially 
well  located,  for  it  is  said  on  this  land  will 
be  found  growing  successfully  “the  wheat  of 
Minnesota  or  the  orange  of  Florida;  the  apple 
of  Michigan  or  the  lemons  of  Sicily  the  peaches 
of  New  Jersey  or  the  olives  of  Spain;  the  corn 
of  Kansas  or  the  melons  of  Persia;  the  barley 
of  Russia  or  the  vines  of  France;  the  potatoes 
of  Ireland  or  the  peanuts  of  Georgia;  the  sugar- 
beets  of  Germany  or  the  figs  of  Smyrna;  the 
raisins  of  Spain  or  that  king  of  forage  plants, 
the  alfalfa  of  California.” 

The  lands  of  the  Fresno  Irrigated  Farms  Co. 
are  cheap,  as  good  irrigated  lands  go.  selling 
for  from  $3o  to  $75  per  acre,  with  liberal  ar- 
rangements as  to  time  of  payment.  The  com- 
pany has  offices  at  Fresno  and  also  In  San 
Francisco.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  in- 
terested should  write  the  general  offices  at  the 
latter  place.  Address  Fresno  Irrigated  Farms 
Co.,  Department  B.  505  Kohl  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  and  ask  for  a copy  of  the  free 
l>ooklet  advertised  in  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Catarrh  Sufferers. 

The  free  treatment  offer  made  by  Dr.  T. 
F.  Wljliams  of  242  Crocker  bldg.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  on  another  page  of  this  issue 
should  be  accepted  by  every  sufferer  from 
this  dread  disease.  The  Doctor  makes  a 
very  liberal  offer  and  depends  entirely  upon 
the  merits  of  his  treatment  for  his  success. 
Dr.  Williams  is  among  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  the  West  and  is  having  won- 
derful success  in  the  treatment  of  catarrh 
in  all  its  loathsome  forms.  Look  up  the 
ad  and  correspond  with  the  Doctor  at  once 
if  you  are  suffering  yourself  or  have  a 
friend  afflicted  with  this  disease 


A Clever  Industrial  Move. 

A great  many  of  our  readers  will  call  to 
mind  the  advertising  of  the  United  Fac- 
tories Company,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  who  ad- 
vertised Buggy  Tops  and  supplies  In  farm 
papers  last  year.  This  Company  has  united 
with  them  this  year  under  the  one  selling 
head,  the  following  factories: 

Cleveland  Top  Co. 

The  Royal  Carriage  and  Harness  Co 
Invincible  Steel  Wheel  Co. 

Cleveland  Paint  and  Varnish  Co 
The  Cleveland  Steel  Range  Co 
Ohio  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

Consumers  Tool  Co. 

The  Hearwell  Telephone  Co. 

The  plan  under  which  these  factories 
operate  Is  unique.  They  have  already  closed 
up  the  sales  end  of  their  own  business  and 
cut  out  all  selling  expenses,  and  they  are 
selling  their  entire  output  to  consumers 
under  one  selling  head. 

The  United  Factories  Company  are  thus 
enabled  to  offer  to  the  readers  of  farm 
papers  a wide  range  of  useful  articles  at 
less  than  regular  factory  prices.  They  have 
issued  a big  catalog,  combining  the  old  cat- 
alogs of  all  these  people,  which  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  everyone  of  our  readers  who 
are  looking  for  bargains.  Ask  for  a copy 
of  this  catalogue,  addressing  United  Fao 
tories  Co.,  Dept.  41.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Poorly  Galvanized  Fences. 

We  hear  so  many  complaints  the  past  few 
years  about  galvanized  wire  not  being  so 
“lasty”  as  the  wire  furnished  some  years 
ago  that  this  question  seemingly  has  become 
serious  and  of  vital  Interest  to  every  farmer. 

As  considerable  money  is  now  spent  by 
the  average  farmer  for  fences,  it  would  seem 
good  judgment  to  thoroughly  study  the 
fence  question  before  buying,  with  a view 
to  securing  the  very  best  article  made,  ana 
to  know  that  it  is  heavily  galvanized  ana 
weather  proof. 

The  Brown  Fence  and  Wire  Company,  ol 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  whose  advertisement  ap- 
pears in  this  journal,  claim  to  make  a heavy 
weight  farm  fence,  using  all  No.  9 coilea 
spring  steel  strand  wires  with  No.  9 stay 
wires  and  all  wires  containing  an  extra 
heavy  coating  of  galvanizing. 

We  advise  our  readers  sending  for  this 
Company’s  free  illustrated  catalog,  also  a 
sample  of  their  fence,  which  they  mail  free. 
Their  catalog  is  interesting  to  fence  buyers 
and  complete  with  fence  facts 


Trees  for  the  Southwest. 

The  Wichita  Nursery,  Wichita,  Kan., 
would  like  to  send  a copy  of  its  catalogue 
to  every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  is 
interested  in  tree-planting.  This  company 
has  made  a specialty  of  trees  for  the  newer 
country  in  the  Southwest,  and  will  be  pleas- 
ed to  hear  from  persons  in  that  section, 
particularly.  Address  Wichita  Nursery. 
Box  D,  Wichita,  Kan. 


NOTES. 

Look  at  the  index  to  our  advertise- 
ments; you  will  find  this  on  page  60. 
and  by  referring-  to  it  you  can  locate 
any  advertiser  in  the  paper — and  there 
are  lots  of  them,  too. 

The  Fruit-Grower  leads  all  publi- 
cations of  its  class.  May  it  never  lose 
its  snap,  vim,  clear  insight,  broad 
views  and  purposes. — George  J.  Strea- 
tor.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

New  Jersey,  judging  by  census  val- 
ues of  its  horticultural  products,  is 
the  foremost  fruit  state  in  the  Union, 
when  the  actual  number  of  acres  of 
land  in  cultivation  is  considered. 

If  there  is  one  flower  which  should 
be  on  every  farm,  it  is  the  peony.  It 
is  hardy  and  not  injured  by  insects, 
and  the  newer  varieties  rival  the  rose 
in  beauty  and  fragrance. 

A small  shipment  of  asparagus 
from  the  south  of  France  recently 
sold  in  New  York  for  $42  a dozen. 
This  is  the  first  shipment  of  aspara- 
gus from  France  to  New  York,  but 
this  price  is  likely  to  induce  further 
shipments.  The  “grass”  was  put  up 
in  three-pound  bunches,  the  stalks  be- 
ing about  the  same  diameter  as  our 
asparagus,  but  no  6talks  less  than 
fourteen  inches  in  length. 

The  Cheapest 
Farm  Lands 

In  the  United  States  today — soil,  cli- 
mate, markets:  transportation  facil- 
ities, and  all  considered. 

Are  Southern 


Lands 


They  are  the  best  and  most  de- 
sirable in  the  countrv  for  the  truck 
and  fruit-grower,  the  stock  raiser, 
the  dairyman  and  general  farmer. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  them. 
The  Southern  Field  and  other  pub- 
lications upon  request. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 
Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Southern  Railway  & Mobile  & Ohte 
Railroad.  Washington,  D.  C. 
CHAS.  S.  CHASE, 

722  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

M.  A.  HAYS, 

225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Agents,  Land  and  Industrial  Dept. 

: . : * . i . i ' i ■ , • . 


CUBA,  FLORIDA 
- NEW  ORLEANS 


Double  dally  service  from  Omaha  Winter 
Tourist  Tickets  now  on  sale  to  resorts  In 
the  South. 


Mardi  Gras  at 

February  f 

22nv9si7,h  New  Orleans 

$22.85,  Omaha  to  New  Orleans  and  return. 
Feh,  6th  and  20th.  Correspondingly  low 
raws  to  other  points  in  the  South.  Tickets 
good  for  return  twenty-one  days  from  dat« 
of  sale. 

LOW  RATES  TO  HAVANA,  CUBA 
Steamship  “Prince  Arthur”  leaves  New 
Orleans  every  Wednesday  at  4:00  p.  m 
Steamship  “Chalmette”  leaves  every  Satur 
day  at  1:00  p.  m. 

Send  for  finely  illustrated  literature  on 
Cuba  and  Florida,  also  for  booklet  entitled. 
“New  Orleans  for  the  Tourist." 

SAMUEL  NORTH,  District  Passenger  Agent 
Omaha,  Nebraska 


GRAND 

ISLAND 

ROUTE 

Double  Daily  Service 


with  new  80-foot,  Acetylene  Gas-Lighted 
Pullman  Chair  Cars  (seats  free),  and  Stand- 
ard Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars,  on  night 
trains  and  Pullman  High-Back  Seat  Coaches 
on  day  trains,  between  Kansas  City  and  St 
Joseph,  Mo.;  Hiawatha,  Seneca,  Marysville, 
Kan.,  Falrbury,  Fairfield,  Hastings  and 
Grand  Island.  Neb. 

Connections  made  at  Kansas  City  for  all 
points  East,  South  and  West. 

At  Grand  Island  direct  connections  are 
made  with  Union  Pacific  fast  trains  for  Cal 
Ifornla  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  Through 
Berth  Tickets  Sold. 

8.  M.  ADSIT, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


An  association  of  fruit-growers  has 
been  organized  at  Charleston,  III.,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  selling  of  fruits 
at  a uniform  price.  The  plan  was 
tried  among  raspberry  growers  last 
year  and  worked  well.  ' 
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Capt.  W.  A.  Colllngs  54 

Columbia  Corresponding  College  56 

Cornish  Co 12 

Coyne  Bros 57 

Currie  Windmill  Co 17 

J.  W.  DeHart  62  Son 29 

DeLaval  Separator  Co 50 

Dempster  Mill  Mfg.  Co 17 

Des  Moines  Novelty  Co 7 

Disinfectine  Co 29 

Eagle  Lye  Works  19 

Electric  Wheel  Co 4 

G.  J.  Emeny  Co j? 

Empire  Mfg.  Co 9 

Farmers  Handy  Wagon  Co 9 

Farm  Record  Co 57 

German  Kali  Works  47 

Gillette  Sales  Co 39 

Globe  Novelty  Co 51 

Dr.  Haux  Spectacle  Co 47 

Prof.  G.  X.  Henson  62  Son  40 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co IT- 51 

Home  Instructor  IS 

Howell  & Spalding  23 

Hoyt’s  Tree  Support  Co : . . . . 15 

Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co 57 

International  Harvester  Co 16-17 

Investor’s  Review  67 

I wan  Bros 61 

T.  M.  Jones  23 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Mfg.  Co 49 

Kansas  Anti-Liquor  Society  46 

Kansas  City  Cor.  Institute  27 

Harry  Karr  62  Co 36 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co 48 

Knox  Subscription  Agency  56 

R.  S.  & A.  B.  Lacey  11 

Lawrence-Williams  Co 51 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co 11 

Manlove  Gate  Co 27 

E.  G.  Mendenhall  22 

Messlck  Tree  Fertilizer  Co 42 

Milne  Mfg.  Co 54 

Modern  Canner  Co 23 

Modern  Farmer  23 

Monarch  Grubber  Co 57 

Montross  Co 55 

Monumental  Bronze  Co 25 

Munsey’s  Magazine  35 

Nagle  Table  Works  41 

National  Railway  Training  School.  38 

New  Southwest  55 

Newton  Remedy  Co . 19 

Northern  Land  & Lumber  Co.  . 18 

J.  J.  Olinger  & Co 22 

W.  M.  Ostrander  . 29 

W.  B.  Otwell  19 

Owl  Drug  Store  . 23 

Peerless  Mfg.  Co.  51 

People’s  Supply  Co II 

Pitts  & St.  John  49 

Plymouth  Mfg.  Co 29 

Poultry  Gazette  61 

Poultry  Keeper  Pub.  Co.  56 

Poultry  Success  55 

Procter  & Gamble  Co 4 

Rand.  McNally  62  Co 57 

Raney  Canner  Co.  29 

W.  C.  Reiter  27 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal  56 

Rhodes  Mfg.  Co  17 

A L.  Rice  18 

Robert  Rldgway  5? 

Rippley  Hdw.  Co 17 

A.  I.  Root  Co 42 

Royal  Mfg.  Co.  49 

Royal  Remedy  Co 5T 

Rural  Home  24 

Sandusky  62  Co.  57 

Schafer  Furnace  Co.  27 

Scientific  Gardening  15 

Sears,  Roebuck  & Co.  7-13-17-22-48-59-54 
W.  I.  Short  Mfg.  Co 7 

F.  G.  Slemmer  37 

Dr.  E.  O.  Smith  57 

W.  Smith  Grubber  Co.  58 

Southern  Fruit  Grower  56 

Sprague  Canning  Machine  Co S 

J.  R.  Steitz  19 

St.  Louis  Basket  & Box  Co.  7 

Successful  Agriculture  SI 

Temple  Pump  Co.  35 

R.  N.  Thomas  17 

Drs.  Thornton  & Minor  . . 58 

Truck  Farmer  Pub.  Co 56 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  3d  eover 

Union  Linen  Co 51 

Union  Linen  Co.  51 

Montgomery  Ward  & Co.  . . ...  51 

Warnock  62  Co S7 

Wenthe  Railway  Cor.  School  47 

Dr.  T.  F.  Williams  45 

Wilson  Bros 25 

Winger  & Johnson  17 


Growing'  Mulching  for  Strawberries. 

The  matter  of  securing  mulching 
material  by  berry-growers  is  becom- 
ing a serious  affair  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  Straw  is  hard  to  get  in 
some  localities,  and  the  price  has  be- 
eome  prohibitive  at  times.  At  a num- 
ber of  the  horticultural  meetings  this 
winter  this  subject  has  been  discussed, 
with  a view  of  trying  to  find  some 
material  which  is  satisfactory,  which 
can  be  readily  grown. 

In  a recent  issue  of  The  Country 
Gentleman,  Mr.  Waldo  F.  Brown,  of 
Butler  County,  Ohio,  gives  his  experi- 
ence in  planting  certain  crops  to  pro- 
vide a mulch  for  an  acre  of  strawber- 
ries. Mr.  Brown  writes: 

“This  year  has  been  one  of  growth 
from  start  to  finish,  and  our  mulch- 
ing material  had  made  an  enormous 
yield.  Our  acre  of  berries  has  been 
covered  perfectly,  and  at  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  buying  and  drawing 
straw.  In  addition  to  this,  we  always 
get  more  or  less  shrunken  wheat  and 
a"d  chess  in  the  straw  mulch,  and 
tl  - gives  trouble  the  following  sea- 
s' • and  as  straw  must  often  be 

dr  v from  two  to  five  miles,  al- 

tb  h bought  cheaply,  it  becomes 
qu  1 expensive  for  mulch.  My 
no  or,  who  grows  largely,  tells  me 
t in,  tght  tons  of  straw  are  required 
for  1 • proper  covering  of  an  acre  of 

straw!  'rrles.  I find  this  is  not  an 
exaggeration. 

“I  have  confined  myself  this  year 
*0  three  kinds  of  mulching  material 
grown  on  the  farm — sorghum.  Pearl 


millet  and  common  corn  fodder  grown 
thickly;  I also  used  forest  leaves.  I 
drilled  in  the  sorghum  at  the  rate  of 
two  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  and 
cut  it  when  it  just  showed  heads,  as 
in  this  way  it  will  contain  no  seed. 
This  makes  a soft  and  fine  covering, 
which  protects  the  plants  thoroughly. 
The  Pearl  millet  was  grown  just  ad- 
joining the  strawberry  bed,  and  we 
raked  it  directly  on  to  the  plants  with 
a horse  rake.  It  lodged  so  badly, 
however,  that  we  could  not  cut  it  off 
clean,  and  lost  perhaps  25  per  cent 
of  it.  It  grew,  in  about  six  weeks, 
large  enough  to  furnish  a large  quan- 
tity of  mulch,  and  had  it  stood  up,  we 
would  have  found  it  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  sorghum,  being  of  the  va- 
riety that  stands  up  well,  we  had  no 
trouble  with  it,  and  it  proved  very  sat- 
isfactory for  this  use.  We  had  at  the 
side  of  our  garden  a plat  containing 
perhaps  25  square  rods  on  which  the 
cucumber  crop  had  failed;  we  sowed 
this  early  in  August  with  common  field 
corn,  put  in  at  the  rate  of  two  bush- 
els of  seed  to  the  acre.  This  made  an 
immense  growth,  and  while  it  lodged 
somewhat  and  we  left  some  when  go- 
ing over  it  with  the  mowing  machine, 
these  places  were  cut  readily  with 
hoe  and  corn  knives,  as  it  was  drilled 
in  rows  about  two  feet  apart;  so  we 
were  able  to  save  most  of  it. 

’’This  made  as  large  a yield  of  mulch 
as  I ever  grew.  It  took  about  two 
square  rods  of  it  to  furnish  mulch  for 
one  square  rod  to  cover  it  thoroughly, 
but  as  it  cost  nothing  for  ground  rent 
and  occupied  the  ground  but  a short 


time,  it  was,  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  as  cheap  as  any  mulch 
I grew  and  certainly  as  satisfactory. 
It  was  cut  and  left  on  the  ground  after 
mowing  unlil  we  were  ready  to  apply 
it:  it  was  light  to  handle,  soft  to 

cover,  and  not  liable  to  blow  off  un- 
der any  conditions,  and  I believe  it 
was  the  mn^t  satisfactory  mulch  of 
any  material  we  tried. 

“One  advantage  in  using  this  ma- 
terial is  hat  it  can  be  grown  afte” 
early  crops,  such  as  sweet  corn  or 
early  potatoes,  or  on  clover  sod  where 
the  cron  of  hay  has  been  harvested, 
and  by  fertilizing  will  give  an  enor- 
mous yield,  and  the  fertility,  I think, 
will  be  quite  an  extent  available  for  a 
crop  the  ensuing  year.  The  ground  is 
left  loose  and  mellow,  and  can  he  pre- 
pared lapidly  for  oats  in  the  spring  by 
disking,  and  then  by  fertilizing  the  cat 
crop  and  drilling  it  in,  so  as  to  admit 
air  and  sun  to  the  soil  unoccupied 
between  the  rows,  we  can  get  a maxi- 
mum yield  of  oats,  and  the  clover 
and  the  residual  effect  of  the  fertilizer 
will  fertilize  for  the  ensuing  year. 

"Several  years  of  experience  along 
this  line  has  shown  me  that  by  alter- 
nating oats  with  sorghum,  or  with 
any  of  these  mulch  crops,  and  fertiliz- 
ing liberally,  the  soil  can  be  kept  up 
to  a good  state  of  fertility  and  profit- 
able crops  grown  from  year  to  year. 
Of  course  the  roots  left  in  the  soil 
furnish  a good  deal  of  humus.  We 
think  oats  the  best  crop  to  grow  after 
sorghum. 

“I  tried  also,  on  one  section  of  my 
plat,  sowing  sowpeas  about  tke  last  of 


July.  These  grew  without  shading 
the  strawberries  too  much,  and  here 
we  applied  forest  leaves  for  additional 
we  applied  forest  leaves  for  additional 
mulch,  as  we  can  get  them  for  the 
hauling  after  they  are  raktd  up  in  our 
university  campus.  The  leaves  settle 
down  between  the  vines  of  the  cow- 
peas,  the  leaves  of  which  had  been 
killed  by  frost,  and  give  an  excellent 
and  thorough  mulch. 

“I  think  I referred  in  the  spring  to 
the  fact  that  having  the  mulch  grown 
on  the  farm  enables  two  men  and  a 
team  to  cover  three  or  four  times  as 
large  an  arear  as  they  would  if  they 
must  draw  it  from  straw  stacks  some 
miles  distant;  and  this  early  mulching 
can  be  done  while  the  ground  is  hard, 
so  the  wheels  will  not  cut.  We  used 
broad-tread  iron  wheels,  which  do  not 
damage  the  plants  at  all;  and  as  tha 
fall  is  a very  busy  time  in  securing 
other  crops,  it  is  of  great  advantage 
to  do  this  so  rapidly.  Taking  ail 
things  into  consideration.  I am  greatly 
pleased  with  this  plant  of  protecting 
strawberry  plants,  and  shall  try  some 
plats  another  year,  growing  the  mulch 
between  the  rows  in  the  bed;  if  I can- 
not grow  sufficient  to  furnish  all  the 
mulch  needed,  I am  sure  that  by 
growing  a part  of  it  in  this  way  we 
can  reduce  by  half  the  part  necessary 
to  be  cut  and  drawn  to  the  bed. 

More  than  1,200  plates  of  apples 
were  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society 


Protected 
by  Block  Signals 

Block  signals  are  especially  important  during 
the  winter  months.  The  first  railway  in 
America  to  adopt  the  absolute  block  signal  in 
the  operation  of  all  trains  was  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee 
£r  St.  Paul  Railway 


This  railway  today  has  more  miles  of  road 
operated  under  block  signal  rule  than  any 
other  line. 

The  Southwest  Limited  leaves  Union 
Station,  Kansas  City,  5 :55  p.  m. ; Grand  Avenue, 
6:07  p.  m.  Arrives  Union  Station,  8:20  a.  m. 


G.  L.  COBB 

Southwestern  Passenger  Agent 


Tickets,  907  Main  Street 
Kansas  City 


•The  Orchard 

Are  you  equipped  to  get  your  full  share  of  profit  as 
well  as  pleasure  from  yours?  If  not  you’ll 
be  delighted  with  the  excellent  series  of 
articles  now  running  in 

THE 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

FARMER 

A regular  department  of  the  paper  edited  by 

M.  J.  Wragg  o!  Waukee,  Iowa 

who  was  a judge  in  the  Pomological  Department  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
and  Ex- President  of  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society.  You  will  get  the 
cream  of  ideas  about  the  orchard  and  garden  each  week.  It’s  full  of  live, 
interesting,  practical  talk.  Among  the  regular  contributors  of  special  horti- 
cultural articles  are:  C.  S.  Harrison,  President  Nebraska  Park  and  Forestry 
Association;  L.  A.  Gooowin,  Secretary  Missouri  Horticultural  Society; 
Professor  Samuel  B.  Green  of  Minnesota. 

We  will  send  you  sample  copies  of  the  paper  three  weeks  free. 

If  you  like  it,  subscribe— otherwise  we’ll  stop  it  promptly  after  3 weeks.  Price  $1.00  per  year. 

Wm.  J.  Bryan’s  letters  have  started. 

The  first  one  appeared  January  17th,  and  thev’ll  be  coming  right 
along  now.  We  are  the  only  agricultural  paper  publishing  Mr. 
Bryan’s  letters  while  on  his  notable  tour  around  the  world.  Address, 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  17  33  Farnam  St.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 

Over  bs,ooo  Farmers  and  Stockmen  read  this  Farm  Magazine  regularly. 


CASH  PRIZES  for  NEW  Subscribers 

We  offer  $50.00  in  Cash  to  those  who  send  in  the  most  new  subscribers  between  February  15  and  March  15.  Here  is  the  plan:  Get 
new  subscribers  to  The  Fruit-Grower  at  $1.00  a year,  and  send  themin  at  the  rate  of  three  for  $2.00.  This,  you  see,  allows  a cash  commis- 
sion of  $1.00  on  every  three  subscriers.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  we  will  award  the  following  prizes; 


For  largest  number  subscribers  . $20 
For  second  largest  number  . . . $ 15 


For  third  largest  number  . 
For  fourth  largest  number 


$10 

5 


Remember,  this  is  in  addition  to  the  commission  previously  explained — that  will  be  retained  by  you  when  sending  in  your  names. 

In  sending  subscriptions,  do  not  fail  to  call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  are  entering  this  contest,  and  then  all  subscriptions  you 
send  during  the  month  will  be  credited  to  your  account.  Anyone  who  pays  $1.00  for  a year’s  subscription  may  select  a Brother  Jonathan 
book  as  a premium.  We  will  furnish  all  the  sample  copies  you  need. 

For  further  information  read  article  on  page  11,  “Our  Special  Cash  Prizes.” 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY  m ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


If  Your  Catalogue 

has  not  been  printed,  we  want  an  opportunity  to  give  you  an  esti- 
mate for  printing.  We  are  especially  equipped  for  handling  this 
class  of  work. 


Large 
List  q) 

Cuts  and 
Illustrations 


Trices  Very 
Conserbatibe 


Address  PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 

The  Truit-Groiver  (o.,  St.  Joseph,  TTo. 


Brother  Jonathan  Series 
of  Fruit  Books 

This  la  tha  moat  complete  series  of  booka  ever  Issued  on  the  subject* 
covered,  and  every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  should  have  the  full  set 
of  ten.  The  books  are  handsomely  Illustrated  and  have  been  prepared 
by  experts  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  are  devoted.  We  quote  below 
the  titles  only  on  account  of  lack  of  space,  but  on  request  will  be  slad 
to  send  circular  giving  complete  description. 

No.  1— “PROPAGATING  TREES  AND  PLANTS.”  , 

No.  2— “A  TREATISE  ON  SPRAYING.” 

No.  3— “HOW  TO  GROW  STRAWBERRIES.” 

No.  4— “THE  HOME  GARDEN.” 

No.  5— “PACKING  AND  MARKETING  FRUITS.” 

No|  6 — “A  BOOK  ABOUT  BUSH  FRUITS.” 

No.  7— “GROWING  GRAPES.” 

No.  8— “HINTS  ON  PRUNING.” 

No.  tf— “APPLE  CULTURE,  WITH  A CHAPTER  ON  PEARS." 

No.  10— “SUCCESS  WITH  STONE  FRUITS.” 

These  books  will  be  mailed  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  prlec. 
25c  each  or  five  for  one  dollar.  To  any  paid  In  advance  subscriber  we 
will  send  the  first  five  booka  on  approval.  If  you  like  them.'  you  ara  te 
■end  us  a dollar,  and  If  they  do  not  suit  you  they  may  be  returned.  We 
have  sent  out  a great  many  on  this  basis  and  the  booka 
have  been  so  satisfactory  that  not  one  set  has  been 
returned. 

Remember  that  with  every  remittance  of  SI  to  pay 
for  a year’s  subscription  to  The  Fruit-Grower,  whether 
from  a ne  wor  old  subscriber,  you  are  entitled  to  one  of 
these  booklets. 

Select  the  one  you  want,  and  send  today. 

These  booklets  are  copyrighted  and  published  ex- 
clusively by  us.  For  further  particulars,  address 

The  Truit-Groiver  (o.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


“Bro.  .Itinutlmii*1 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


CAPITAL  STOCK  $1,000,000— ALL  PAID  UP 


General  Offices,  Nurseries  and  Packing  Houses 


Starkdale,  Mo. 
Rockport,  111. 


LOUISIANA,  MO. 

BRANCHES 

Portland,  N.  Y. 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Atlantic,  Iowa 


Oldest  Nurseries 
In  The  West 
Established  1825 


Largest  Nurseries 
In  The  World 
4675  Acres 


WE  PAY  FREIGHT 


on  $5  orders  (one-fourth 
cash  to  be  sent  with  order) 


at  prices  quoted  in  our 
Wholesale  Price  List,  to  any 
R.  R.  Station  in 


ARKANSAS 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 


KANSAS 

MISSOURI 

NEBRASKA 

OHIO 


&n  Orders  Amounting  to 
$7.50  or  more,  if  one-fourth 
or  more  cash  is  sent  with 


the  order,  we  will  prepay 
freight  to  any  R.  R.  Station  in 
ALABAMA 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DIS.  of  COLUMBIA 
SEORGIA 

INDIAN  TERRITORY 
KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MARYLAND  J 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 
NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

OKLAHOMA 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE  ISLAND 
60UTH  CAROLINA 

TENNESSEE 
TEXAS  VIRGINIA 
W.  VIRGINIA  WISCONSIN 


On  Orders  Amounting  to  $10 
or  more,  if  one-fourth  or 
more  cash  is  sent  with  the 
order,  we  will  prepay  freight 
to  any  R.  R.  Station  in 


i-t 


|V  TREES— Fie'd  ol  more  than  ONE  MILLION  Apple  in  Stark  Fayetteville 
Ark.  Nurseries.  One  of  the  FINEST  blocks  ol  2-yr.  apple  ever  grown, 
erage  height  over  7 It.,  wood  and  foliage  perfect,  eighty  per  cent  XX  grade 


STARK  TREES 

Succeed  Where  Others  Fail— 
BECAUSE,  three  gener» 
tions  of  Stark  Nurserymen 
have  made  the  production 
of  the  BEST  trees  their  life 
study,  their  life  work; 

BECAUSE,  Stark  Trees  ar« 
produced  under  an  exact 
science  from  the  time  th* 
seed  are  selected  until  the 
tree  is  delivered  careful!? 
packed  for  transportation; 

BECAUSE,  in  selecting  bud* 
and  scions  only  healthy, 
vigorous,  highly  prolific  tree* 

* of  the  best  strains  are  used  av 
parentage; 

BECAUSE,  a tree  grown  witfc 
all  conditions  favorable  ha* 
high  vitality  and  will  with 
stand  climatic  rigors  and  uo-  . 
favorable  soil  even  better 
than  the  stunted  weakling 
propagated  in  just  such  un 
congenial  surroundings; 

BECAUSE,  having  eight  nut 
series  in  five  states,  each 
sort  is  grown  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate,  resulting  in 
hardy,  healthy,  thrifty  trees 
that  LIVE  and  BEAR; 

BECAUSE,  we  are  constantly 
on  the  watch,  not  only  for 
valuable  new  varieties  of 
fruits,  but  for  the  best  strains 
as  they  are  developed.  As 
soon  as  an  irq^roved  strain 
is  found  it  is  propagated  and 
the  inferior  discarded; 


ARIZONA  CALIFORNIA  COLORADO  FLORIDA  IDAHO 
MAINE  MASSACHUSETTS  MONTANA  NEVADA 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NEW  MEXICO  NORTH  DAKOTA 
OREGON  SOUTH  DAKOTA  UTAH  VERMONT 

WASHINGTON  WYOMING 

We  make  no  charge  for  Boxing  and  Packing.  We  Do  NOT  pay 
freight  on  orders  amounting  to  less  than  specified,  nor  unless  one- 
fourth  cash  is  received  with  order,  nor  on  shipments  by  express. 


BECAUSE,  only  THE  BEST  roots,  scions,  soil,  location,  labor, 
cultivation,  pruning,  digging,  storing  and  packing  enter  into  the 
production  and  handling  of  Stark  Trees.  We  ask  for  your  orders 
BECAUSE  Stark  Trees  have  given  satisfaction  for  more  than  80 
years,  with  the  result  that  Stark  Nurseries  have  constantly  grown 
(the  only  true  test  of  merit)  until  they  are  now  the  LARGEST 
IN  THE  WORLD.  We  are  not  “here  today  and  gone  tomorrow.” 


•RAPE  VINES — In  order  to  carry  out  our  policy  of  furnishing  only 
the  BEST,  we  maintain  a nursery  at  Portland,  N.  Y.,  in  the  heart 
of  the  famous  Fredonia — Chautauqua  Grape  Belt,  which  produces 
the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  S.  We  are  headquarters  for  all 
the  leading  Commercial  sorts. 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS — We  offer  for  the  coming  season’s  trade 
several  million  that,  owing  to  favorable  season,  are  EXTRA  FINE. 
They  are  Iowa  grown  from  Vermont  seed  and  our  own  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  they  are  superior  to  all  others  we  have  used. 
Also  a fine  lot  of  Catalpa,  Black  Locust,  Mahaleb  Cherry,  French 
and  Japan  Pear  Sdlgs.,  Plum  Stocks,  etc.,  Vermont  Apple  Seed. 


WARNING — We  are  sole  owners  of  the  names  Black  Ben,  Champion,  Delicious,  King  David 
and  other  leading  commercial  apples.  Gold  plum,  Stark-Star  grape,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  our 
Trade-Marks,  duly  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  under  the  new  law  approved  Feb.  20, 
1905.  Planters  are  warned  against  imposition  by  infringers  offering  trees  under  these  names 
or  trees  claimed  to  be  “just  the  same.”  We  offer  the  GENUINE  at  prices  that  are  certainly 
as  low  as  GOOD  trees  can  be  produced  and  sold.  Wise  buyers  will  take  no  chances. 


r-miKFRUITBOOK  “WORLD’S  FAIR  FRUITS”  shows  in  natural  colors  and  accurately 
describes  216  varieties  of  fruit.  Send  50  cts.  and  we  will  send  the  book  post-paid 
W and  a REBATE  TICKET  permitting  its  return  within  60  days  when  the  50  cts.  will  be  re- 
funded. Or  the  Rebate  Ticket  is  good  for  $1  part  payment  on  a $10  order  for  nursery  stock. 

Sand  for  Wholesale  Price  List,  Order  Sheet,  Descriptive  Circulars,  Half-tone  Views,  etc. — FREE.  WE  PAY  CASH  weekly  and  want 
MORE  Home  and  Traveling  Salesmen.  Address,  STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES  & ORCHARDS  CO.,  Desk  0.  Louisiana.  Mo. 
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Paint  covers  a multitude  of  carriage 
building  sins.  If  you  could  see  through  the  paint 
you  would  know  why  the  seemingly  cheap  buggies  offered  by 
Catalogue  Houses  cannot  give  satisfaction.  Because  you  would  see  the 
worthless  material — the  poor  foundation  which  the  paint  hides. 

But  under  the  paint  on  a genuine  Split  Hickory  Buggy  you  will  find  the  best 
material  known  for  carriage  making.  We  start  right  and  we  finish  right. 

Split  Hickory  Buggies  have  the  right  foundation — and  the  right  foundation  is  just 
as  vital  in  building  a buggy  as  it  is  in  building  a house.  It  means  that  Split  Hickory 
Buggies  will  give  you  twice  the  wear  you  would  get  from  the  poor-material-thrown 
together  make-believes  that  masquerade  as  buggies  under  a mask  of  paint. 

We  start  Split  Hickory  Buggies  with  the  best  selected,  thoroughly  seasoned 
straight-grained  second-growth  shell-bark  hickory,  absolutely  free  from  worm-holes, 
knots,  wind-shakes,  or  other  imperfections — anything  else  is  not  good  enough  for  us 
or  for  you.  And  we  split  the  hickory,  split  i 


WithN 


with  the  grain— wee  don't  saw  it,  so  you  gl 
all  the  strength  of  the  very  best  material 
lickorv  Buggies. 


the  best  m3 
iterial,  our  expef 
ence,  the  best  workmel 
the  best  machine^,  and  tf 
best  carriage  plant  in  America 
you  are  sure  of  satisfaction  all  tt 


way  through  when  you  buy  a Spll 
rHickory  buggy.  And  our  Factory-to-yd 
^wayof  selling  saves  you  two  profits — this  brin^ 
'.the  nrice  down  to  ROCK  BOTTOM. 


Spill 
Hitkoi 
Special 

*50 


If  on  examination  and  after  actual  use  you  find 
that  it  is  not  exactly  as  represented,  you  need  nc 
keep  it.  You  are  not  bothered  with  agents  or  sal^ 
men.  You  simply  act  on  your  own  good  judgment 
You  render  an  unbiased  decision,  and  we  cheerfully  abide  by  it.  The 
selling  plan  is  fair  and  square,  and  the  buggy  speaks  for  itself.  Split 
Hickory  construction  throughout.  Sarven  Patent  Wheels  with  Screwed 
Rims;  Long  Distance  Dust-proof  Axles;  quick  shifting  Shaft  Couplings; 
Genuine  open  head  oil  tempered  Springs;  finest  quality  imported  all  wool 
broad-cloth  Upholstering  Cushion  and  Back;  Spring  Cushion  and  Solid 
Panel  Spring  Back;  Top  has  genuine  No.  1 Enameled  Leather 
Quarters,  with  heavy  Water-proof  Rubber  Roof  and  Back  Curtain 

lined  and  re- 
inforcedlWheels, 
Gear,  Body  and 
all  Wood  Work 
carried  100  days 
in  pure  oil  and 
lead;  16  coats  of 
paint  with  the 
. very highest  grade 
of  finishing  var- 
nish. A buggy 
combining  El- 
egance,Durability 
and  Moderate 
Selling  Price. 


The  Split  Hickory  Special  is  a guaranteed  Buggy — 
guaranteed  for  Two  Years  with  a direct  £actory-to-you 
steel-clad  guarantee.  Here’s  a buggy  that  you  can’t  dupli-  I 
cate  in  value  at  your  dealer's  for  less  than  $75.00.  The  1906  Model  is  now  placed  on  / 
sale  under  the  most  liberal  and  broad-guage  selling  plan  known.  We  re.ly  alto-/ 
gether  on  the  merits  of  the  Split  Hickory  Special  to  make  the  sale. 

Our  new  1906  Vehicle  and  Harness  Catalogue  of  180  pages  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  The  information  it  contains  can  do  you  no  harm  and  may  save  you^ 
many  dollars. 

You  can  take  your  pick  from  100  styles  of  vehicles  and  50  styles  of  harness.^ 
Everything  in  the  light  pleasure  vehicle  line.  Rubber  Tire  Runabouts  andj 
Driving  Wagons,  Cushion  Tire  Runabouts,  Top  Buggies  and  Open  Buggies, j 
Regular  Phaetons  and  Doctors’  Phaetons,  Stanhopes,  Light  Surreys,  Heavyi 
Carriages,  Spring  Wagons,  Carts,  Pony  Work,  Delivery  Wagons,  and  all, 
kinds  of  Light  and  Heavy  Single  and  Double  Harness.  Prices  to  suit 
any  pocketbook.  This  catalogue  is  worth  writing  for.  A simple  request 
on  a postal  with  your  name  and  address  will  bring  a copy  with  our 
compliments-- postage  prepaid.  When  you  write  for  catalogue  tell 
us  what  style  Of  vehicle  you  intend  to  purchase. 

RAmpmkAV  A*  bdyin,  from  us  you  buy  direct  from  our  factory  an 
IxemcIUDcr  save  both  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers'  Profits.  Thj-A 
are  no  Middlemen  between  you  and  us.  We  are  MANUFACTURE 
„ and  you  get  ROCK-BOTTOM,  FACTORY  Prices  when  you  buy  fron 


The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres, 

Station 

CINCINNA' 

OHIi 


YEARS 
GUARANTEE 


MISSOURI 


WAGON  MAKERS  to  the 


Over  1,000,000  Studebaker 
Vehicles  are  in  Daily  Use 


THE  UNPARALLELED  SUCCESS  of  the  American  Farmer 
is  largely  due  to  his  insistence  upon  having  the  best  of 
everything  in  tools  and  machinery.  He  is  shrewd  enough 
to  know  that  this,  in  the  end,  is  cheapest. 

By]meetingfthe|demand  for  first-class  farm  vehicles  and  by 
utilizing  every  known* 'means  of  improvement  in  materials  and 
machinery,  the  Studebakers  have  achieved  and  maintained  su- 
premacy as  makers  of  wagons  to  the  American  Farmer.1 

The  Studebaker  Farm  Wagon  is  practical.  It  is  the  strong- 
est and  the  lightest  farm  wagon  made.  Every  inch  of  wood  in  it 
is  without  flaw  and  perfectly  seasoned.  Every  spoke  and  bracing 
is  tested  far  beyond  its  required  strength. 

When  you  buy  a Studebaker  wagon,  you  get  a wagon  "with 
a reputation  behind  it” — a wagon  made  by  the  greatest  vehicle 
concern  in  the  world. 

The  Studebaker  plant  covers  101  acres.  Every  class  of  wagon 
and  vehicle  for  farm  and  agricultural  service  is  made  here  by  the 
greatest  force  of  skilled  craftsmen  in  the  vehicle  industry. 


STUDEBAKER  AGENTS 


will  be  found  everywhere.  They  will  show  you  the  points  of 

Studebaker  superiority  and  will  PROVE 
EACH  POINT.  Visit  the  agent  nearest 
you.  If  you  don’t  know  who  he  is,  write 
us  and  we  will  tell  you. 


Studebaker  Harness 

matches  Studebaker  wagons  and  other  ve- 
hicles in  reliability,  and  supplies  the 
shrewd  American  demand  for  the  Best. 


Studebaker  Carriages 

are  best  appreciated  when  it  is'  known 
that  President  Roosevelt  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks  use  the  Studebaker 
Brougham  and  lighter  vehicles  exclu- 
sively 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGS 


Studebaker  Automobiles 

both  gasoline  and  electric,  supply  the 
demand  for  common  sense  cars.  The 
motorist  who  wants  a car  he  can  trust, 
can  safe’v  trust  the  Studebaker. 


STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 


SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA 

R E P O S I T O R I E S 


New  York  City:  Broadway  and  7th  Ave.,  at  48th  Street. 
Chicago.  111.:  37S-3S8  Wabash  Avenue 
Kansas  City,  Mo.:  810-814  Walnut  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal.:  Cor.  Market  and  10th  Streets 


Portland  Ore.:  330-336  East  Morrison  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.:  157-159  State  Street 
Dallas,  Texas:  317-319  Elm  Street 
Denver,  Colo.:  Corner  15th  and  Blake  Streets 


Factory  and  Executive  Offices: 

SOUTH  BEND.  INDIANA 
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J.  F.  McNallle.  Orion  McNallio. 


C.  McNallle. 


McNallie’s 

Strawberry  Plants 


BY  THE  DOZEN  OR  1 1 GUAR ANTEED  TO  GIVE 
HALF  MILLION  ||  YOU  SATISFACTION 

SIXTY  VARIETIES 

Our  plants  are  grown  in  the  Ozarks.  the  most  natural  home  of  the 
strawberry  in  the  United  States.  Over  100  train-loads  of  strawberries 
alone  were  shipped  from  this  district  in  1905.  Here  plants  and  berries 
mature  perfectly  without  any  assistance  by  artificial  means.  We  guar- 
antee all  plants  true  to  name  and  to  give  results  equal  to  any  grown. 

We  have  had  twelve  years’  experience  in  growing  and  shipping 
plants  arrd  berries,  and  the  benefit  of  wide  observations  over  this  dis- 
trict; and  we  would  like  to  send  you  our  1906  catalogue  and  price  list. 
It  gives  an  honest  description  of  the  different  varieties  as  we  have 
seen  them  do,  tells  how  to  plant,  cultivate,  and  contains  other  interest- 
ing information.  It  will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 

A $1,000.00  Strawberry  Plant  Order 


Our  Big  1 906  BookFree 


"Beats  them 


all,  because 


it  tells  how  big  crops  of  big  fancy 
strawberries  can  be  grown  every  year 
and  how  to  pick  and  pack  them  for  big 
prices.  It  keeps  Experienced  Growers 
posted  on  new  discoveries  in  plant  breed- 
ing and  latest  cultural  methods.  It  takes 
beginners  through  a complete  course  of 
instruction;  tells  just  when  and  how  to 
do  everything  to  get  Big  Results,  and 
how  to  start  a Prolific  Berry  Farm 
with  little  capital.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated with  photo-engravings.  Don’t 
order  your  plants  until  you  read  this 
book.  It  is  free. 


Strawberry  Culture 

BY  MAIL 


180.000  Aroma  18,000  Downing’s  Bride  22,500  Excelsior 

135.000  Haverland  22,500  Texas  72,000  Pollenizen 

These  are  to  be  shipped  this  month  to  a company  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  who  will  plant  an  acreage  large  enough  to  ship  the  fruit  in 
car  lots.  Why  we  secured  the  order: 

Gentlemen;  Our  order  for  strawberry  plants  was  given  to  you, 
though  we  received  lower  bids  on  some  varieties.  * * * * We  knew 

you  had  teen  successful  in  growing  strawberries  for  market,  and  after  an 
inspection  of  your  plant  beds  bv  members  of  our  company,  we  were  con- 
vinced that  your  plants  were  properly  grown  and  that  the  varieties  were 
true  to  name.  We  considered  that  this  was  the  most  important  thing  to 
begin  the  business  right.  Tours  truly,  W.  E.  SWINDLE, 

Sec’y  Miami  Berry  Co. 

Give  us  a trial  order.  We  are  confident  we  can  please  you.  See 
our  ad.,  page  three,  The  Fruit-Grower  for  February,  as  to  “Why  our 
plants  give  satisfaction. 

D.  McNallie  Plant  & Fruit  (empany 

SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 


The  Kellogg  Correspondence  School  of 
Strawberry  Culture  teaches  you  how  to 
grow  big  crops  of  fancy  berries,  and  how 
to  pack  them  for  top  prices. 

We  make  every  detail  of  the  work 
plain  and  tell  you  just  when  and  how 
to  do  everything  to  get  the  best  results. 

We  show  you  how  to  lower  the  ex- 
pense of  production  and  increase  your 
receipts. 

We  explain  in  a practical  way  how 
large  families  with  small  gardens  can 
grow  an  abundance  of  choice  berries  for 
home  use  and  make  money,  too. 

We  prepare  young  men  for  good  pay- 
ing positions.  There  is  a great  call  for 
foremen  on  berry  farms.  The  demand 
is  away  in  excess  of  the  supply.  We 
can  fit  you  for  that  work. 

Our  course  of  instruction  trains  the 
young  woman  for  an  ideal  out-of-door 
occupation  in  which  she  can  make  much 
more  than  an  independent  living. 

The  first  person  to  join  the  school 
was  a young  woman  who  has  won 
sp!endid  success  as  a strawberry  cul- 


turist  in  Minnesota.  And  among  our 
hundreds  of  pupils  are  many  women 
who  are  enthusiasts  in  the  business. 

No  grower  is  too  large  and  none  too 
small  to  be  benefited  by  our  teachings. 

The  better  you  understand  your  busi- 
ness the  more  money  you  can  make  and 
with  less  work. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  know  all  about 
our  methods,  send  us  your  name  and  ad- 
dress and  $1.00  and  you  will  be  enrolled 
as  a full  member  of  the  great  Corre- 
spondence School. 

And  “The  Strawberry,”  our  valuable 
and  beautifully  illustrated  magazine,  will 
come  to  you  each  month,  full  of  instruc- 
tion, and  tell  you  just  what  to  do  in 
your  strawberry  field  at  that  particular 
time  and  will  keep  you  from  making 
expensive  mistakes. 

“The  Strawberry”  will  contain  no 
puzzles,  no  visionary  stories,  no  imag- 
inary theories;  nothing  but  strictly  busi- 
ness instructions,  common-sense  and 
actual  experience  from  the  world’s  great- 
est experts  in  Strawberry  Culture.  Don’t 
delay,  but  write  us  today. 


R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  Box  305,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Arsenate  of  Led^d 


It  is  generally  admitted  that  Arsenate  of  Lead  is 
Ihe  test  insecticide  for  chewing  insects — read  the 
experience  of  J.  W.  Perkins,  Medford,  Ore.,  in  Janu- 
ary issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower.  He  had  only  one 
box  of  wormy  pears  in  1,500  boxes  of  fancy  fruit. 

Arsenate  of  Lead  will  not  burn  foliage;  does  not 
require  the  addition  of  lime;  will  remain  in  sus- 
pension and  will  stick  to  foliage  even  after  very 
heavy  rains. 

Arsenate  of  Lead  is,  therefore,  most  effective, 
and  is  now  recommended  by  all  the  experiment 
stations,  and  best  practical  growers. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish 


ARSFNATE 
OF  LEAD 


TARGET  BRAND 

in  any  quantity;  fully  guaranteed.  Can  be  shipped  any  time,  in  any 
quantity.  We  are  also  prepared  to  furnish  all  kinds  of  Chemicals  for 
Spraying  in  any  quantity — Copper  Sulphate,  Pari';  Green,  Bordeaux  Mix- 
ture, etc.,  etc. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY’S 


Spray  Pumps 


We  are  agents  for  the  above  line,  which  includes  the  well-known 
Empire  King  and  Orchard  Monarch  Pumps.  Write  for  prices  and  ask 
for  our  general  catalogue. 

Missouri  Valley  Seed  Store 

HO  South  Fourth  Street,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

Established  1870.  Largest  Horticultural  Supply  House  in  the  West. 
Mention  The  Fruit-Grower  in  writing. 


Our 

Strawberry 
Plants 
Are  O.  K. 


We  have  begun  to  fill  orders  and  find  that  all  va- 
rieties of  plants  are  coming  out  in  first-class  condition. 
Don’t  believe  we  have  ever  grown  better  plants  than  we 
have  this  season.  Our  supply  of  plants  of  all  kinds  is 
very  large  and  we  feel  sure  we  can  fill  almost  all  orders 
without  substitution.  We  are  headquarters  for  Senator 
Dunlap  and  can  furnith  2,000,000  plants  of  this  variety. 
Also  for  Gandy  of  which  we  have  almost  as  many  plants. 
Uncle  Jim  is  a new  variety  that  will  pay  you  to  test. 

Our  Common  Sense  Catalog 

Will  tell  you  ail  about  the  strawberries  we  grow.  We 
also  grow  large  quantities  of  small  fruit  plants,  including 
Mersereau,  Ward,  and  Blowers  Blackberry;  Cardinal  and 
Early  King  Raspberry ; 200,000  first-class  Asparagus 
plants;  50,000  Rhubarb.  Write  for  our  Catalog.  It  is 
free.  Address, 

F.W.  DIXON  & KANSAS 
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a Spraying  Expert 

was  recently  sent  north  hy  the  fruit-growers  around  Roswell,  New  Mexico, 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  different  spraying  devices.  They  wanted 
the  best,  and  they  took  the  best  means  to  get  it.  Here’s  the  sequel: 

As  soon  as  the  expert  returned  and  made  his  report,  we  received  an 
order  for  a carload  of 

WALLACE 

Power  Sprayers 


The  written  report  made  by  this  spraying  expert  for  the  New  Mexico 
fruit-growers  will  interest  you.  Shall  we  send  you  a copy?  You  will  want 
to  find  out  about  precisely  the  same  things  they  did.  It’s  free. 

PRICE  IS  NOT  EVERYTHING 

If  you  buy  a power  sprayer,  you  will  want  one  adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  work.  A sprayer  which  will  do  all  your  work  is  worth  more  to  you 
than  one  that  will  do  just  a part  of  it.  Wallace  Sprayers  are  not  fitted 
with  hand  pumps.  None  are  needed.  They  are  Power  Sprayers  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  but  they  are  suited  to  the  little  jobs  as  well  as  the  big. 

We  also  make  the  Peerless  Gasoline  Engine  Outfit  with  all  brass 
pump.  Finest  thing  of  the  kind  on  the  market. 

Send  today  for  free  catalogue  and  see  what  a Wallace  Power  Sprayer 
means  for  you. 

Wallace  Machinery  Co. 

CHAMPAIGN.  ILLINOIS 


The  Sprayers 
which  give  high, 
sustained 
pressure  for 
all  classes  of  work 
at  NO  COST 
whatever 
for  power. 
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THE  subject  of  spraying  fruit  trees  and  small  fruits  has  been  so  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  written  up  in  all  its  details  and  different  phases  in  fruit  growing  periodi- 
cals and  agricultural  journals,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  every  fruit  growing  State 
has  its  own  Experiment  Station,  Agricultural  Society  or  College  from  which  docu- 
ments and  bulletins  are  Issued  free  to  its  residents  on  application,  giving  results  of 
experiments,  different  formulas  for  all  kinds  of  insects  and  trees,  in  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  manner,  containing  complete  information,  describing  the  different  in- 
sects, the  formula  to  use,  and  how  and  when  to  apply  it,  thus  establishing  the  fact 
that  spraying  does  pay,  and  is  necessary  to  insure  crops. 

WE  WISH  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  the  original  inventors  and 
manufacturers  of  the  most  extended  line  of  improved  spray  pumps  on  the  market. 
We  originated  the  Brass  Spray  Pump  with  cylinder  and  air  chamber  side  by  side, 
by  which  all  of  the  work  is  done  on  the  down  stroke,  and  on  which  no  stuffing  box 
is  used. 

PATENT  AGITATOR. 

A spray  pump  without  an  agitator  is  practically  useless,  as  the  mixture  will  im- 
mediately settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  pail  and  will  all  be  thrown  out  at  once.  This 
causes  the  foliage  to  be  burned  and  me  tree  ruined,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
stantly stir  the  mixture.  We  do  this  by  discharging  a small  jet  of  water  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pail,  which  agitates  the  mixture. 

PIPE  EXTENSION. 

This  article  seems  to  be  so  generally  misunderstood  that  we  wish  to  call  partic- 
ular attention  to  it.  A great  many  bucket  pumps  have  been  condemned  for  the 
reason  that  dealers  do  not  insist  on  their  customers  buying  a pipe  extension.  You 
will  readily  understand  that  a fine  mist  spray  cannot  be  thrown  over  12  to  15  feet, 
and  it  is  positively  necessary  that  an  8 foot  pipe  extension  be  used  with  each  spray 
pump.  By  this  means  the  water  is  carried  solid  to  a distance  of  10  feet  and  sprayed 
from  that  point,  which  enables  the  user  to  reach  the  highest  tree. 

Write  for  our  Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Circulars  of  Bucket  and  Barrel 
Sprays,  Hydraulic  and  Power  Sprayer  Whitewashing  and  Coating  Machines,  Atom- 
izers, etc. 

WHITEWASH  WITH  MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS 


F.E.  MYERS  & BRO.,  Ashland, Ohio 


HOME  STUDY 
COURSES 


JOHN  CRAIG,  M.  S. 
Profeusor  of  Horticulture  in  Cornell 
University. 


sons  why  of  modern  agriculture.  A 
ing  and  floriculture  is  indispensable 
pleasantest  homes. 


Our  School  offers  the  home 
student  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue systematic  courses  in  Agri- 
culture, Horticulture,  Landscape 
Gardening  and  Floriculture  un- 
der the  personal  instruction  and 
guidance  of  Prof.  John  Craig  of 
Cornell  University  and  Prof. 
Wm.  P.  Brooks  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College. 

Our  courses  provide  the  best 
possible  substitute  for  the 
courses  offered  by  resident  col- 
legest  No  other  school  offers 
the  home  student  the  same  or 
equal  advantages. 

Since  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  our  School  was  estab- 
lished we  have  helped  thou- 
sands of  students  to  reduce  the 
drudgery,  increase  the  profits 
and  add  to  the  enjoyments  of 
farm  life. 

There  is  money  and  pleasure, 
too.  in  farming  and  gardening, 
in  the  growing  of  fruit  and  of 
flowers,  for  those  who  under- 
stand the  ways  how  and  the  rea- 
knowledge  of  landscape  garden- 
to  those  who  would  have  the 


Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  is  interested  in  these  mat- 
ters is  invited  to  send  for  a free  copy  of  our  eighty-page  catalogue  and 
full  information  in  regard  to  our  home  study  courses. 


The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  28  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  Dept.  28 
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Several  thousand  extra  copies  of  this  i -sue  have  been  primed  for 
sample  copy  purposes.  Every  friend  of  The  Fruit-Grower  can  induce 
one  of  his  friends  or  neighbors  to  subscribe  by  showing  a ropy  of  the 
Gardening  Number.  We  will  pay  liberal 


CASH 

Commissions 


to  those  who  secure  new  members  for  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  those 
sending  in  the  best  list.!  will  receive 

Cash  Prizes 


in  addition  to  the  regular  commission.  If  you  will  make  an  effort* 
to  secure  a few  new  subscribers,  write  us  at  once  for  sample  copies, 
which  will  be  sent  free.  We  ask  that  every  regular  reader' make  an 
effort  to  secure  at  least  one  new  name  by  May  1st.  If  you  wish  to 
enter  the  “Cash  Prize  Content,”  write  us  at  once  to  that  effect  so  that 
we  may  enter  your  name,  and  state  how  many  sample  copies  yon  de- 
sire. Address 


CASH  PRIZE  DEPARTMENT. 
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The  "HARD IE”  Sprayers 


make  spraying  easy 


The  "HARDIE”  Hand  Pump 


THE  “HARDIE”  hand* 
pumps  are  the  best 
you  can  buy,  and  the 
best  are  none  too 
good,  because  your 
fruit  crop  depends  on  the  wayi 
the  spraying  is  done.  The 
“Hardie”  is  in  use  in  the  best, 
orchards  in  this  country,  and 
anybody  who  has  used  one  will' 
buy  no  other,  because  they 

work  year  in  and  year  out  without  giving  a moment’s 
trouble,  and 

because  they  Ivork  so  easy 

WE  MAKE  TWENTY  DIFFERENT  SIZES  AND 
STYLES  OF  PUMPS 

Send  for  our  catalogue.  It  contains  i- lustrations  and  description 
of  all  our  sprayers,  the  latest  formulas  and  lots  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  spraying.  It  is  free ; send  for  it  today. 


THE  HOOK -HARDIE  COMPANY 

Box  219,  HUDSON.  MICHIGAN 


FOUR  OF  THE  POPULAR 


TSeE.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY  40  j™  s.„„  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


Brown  Sprayers 


EVERYTHING  GUARANTEED 


“Auto  Spray”  No.  1 WOrk 


First  cut  shows  the  famous  ittle  “AUTO-SPRAY”  No.  1,  which  is  the  most 
widely  used  of  all  spray  apparatus. 

Best  pump  on  the  market  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  such  as  garden  work,  po- 
tatoes, small  fruits,  etc. 

Fig.  76  “HYDRAPLEX,”  the  most  powerful  and  most  easily  operated  of  all  hand 
apparatus.  For  use  with  tank  or  barrel  and  designed  especially  for  orchard 


“Hydrnplex”  FIs.  70 


WE  MAKE  THE  LARGEST  LINE  SPRAY  PUMPS  IN  AMERICA 


Including-  several  styles  of 

TRACTION 
HORSE  POWER 
RIGS 

We  show  two  here 


Fig.  n« 


Fig.  90  for  vineyards  and  Fig.  116  for  large  or- 
chard operations.  Either  convertible  for  potato  spray- 
ing and  a 1 field  crops.  Fig.  116  is  replacing  gasoline 
engine  power  be-  > 

cause  it  is  just  as  ef- 
ficient, costs  less 
than  half  in  the  pur- 
chase price,  not  one 
cent  for  power,  and 
is  thoroughly  reli- 
able. 

Te’l  us  what  crops 
you  want  to  sphay 
and  the  extent  of 
same,  and  ask  for 
our  fine  free  spray 
calendar.  Our  ad- 
vice will  cost  you 
nothing  and  we  may 
/ be  able  to  save  you 
• — r money. 

REMEMBER,  OUR  PRODUCTS 


m 


Fig.  GO 


GUARANTEED 


The  "HARDIE”  Automatic 
— Power  Sprayer- 


Nothing 
to  Ivatch  hut 
the  spray 


HIS  machine  is  absolutely  automatic.  The  pump 
is  made  to  go  fast  or  slow,  or  to  stop  altogether, 
by  our  automatic  belt  shifter,  keeping  the  pres- 
sure always  at  the  right  point.  Its  action  is  posi- 
tive, and  it  can  be  set  to  maintain  any  pressure  up 
to  150  pounds.  It  is  very  simple  in  construction  ; all  work- 
ing parts  are  brass ; has  mechanical  agitator,  large  air  cham- 
ber and  adjustable  plunger.  Our  engine  is  kept  cool  all 
day  with  two  bucketsful  of  water. 

Light  Yet  Powerful. 

Automatic  Without  Being  Complicated. 

The  Best,  but  Not  the  Most  Costly. 

Send  for  price  and  full  description. 
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BARGAINS  IN 

Apple  Trees 


68,000  Extra  Select,  5 to  7 feet, 
Ben  Davis,  Gano,  Grimes 
Golden  and  Ingram 

We  habe  "Bargains  to  Offer  Commercial  “Planters  and 
Others  Ivho  can  use  Abobe  Varieties  in  Quantities. 
Write , Stating  Quantity  You  Can  Use. 


OVER 
400  ACRES 
DEVOTED  TO 
THE 

BUSINESS 


"Nureery  Stock, " Ttoo  and  Three  Tears  Old. 


OVER 
400  ACRES 
DEVOTED  TO 
THE 

BUSINESS 


Over  2,000,000  trees,  by  actual  count,  all  budded  or  grafted,  are 
now  growing  in  our  nurseries. 

We  want  you  to  get  our  prices  on  Nursery  Stock  before  you  place 
your  order.  Prices  cannot  be  published  in  this  paper,  but  send  us 
your  name  and  address,  and  if  convenient,  state  about  what  your 
needs  will  be,  and  prices  will  be  quoted  low  enough,  considering  qual- 
ity of  goods,  to  secure  your  trade.  We  pay  freight  and  guarantee  sat- 
isfaction. No  nursery  establishment  in  the  West  is  better  equipped  for 
the  careful,  rapid  handling  of  mail  orders. 

Our  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry  and  other  Nursery  Stock 
is  good  enough  for  some  of  the  largest  commercial  orchardists,  who 
have  been  buying  of  us  for  years.  We  please  them,  we  can  please  you. 

Write  us  and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  “show  you.”  Write  today 
for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

YEe  New  Haven  Nurseries 

NEW  HAVEN.  MISSOURI 


“Laying  Them  By”  in  Harrison’s  Nurseries,  This  block  contains  175,000  Ben  Davis 

Apple  Trees. 


1000  Acres  ^ Trees 

Grown  with  strong  roots,  smooth,  shapely  bodies.  In  perfect  health  and  propa- 
gated with  a care  that  insures  you  the  variety  you  buy. 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  Crimes’  Golden,  Gano.  Jonathan,  King,  M.  B.  Twig.  N.  W.  Greening, 
Rome  Beauty,  Stark,  York  Imp  -rial,  Wagener,  and  a hundred  other  varieties.  The 

quality  of  our  trees  is  selling  them  all  over  the  country.  Ask  us  to  help  select  a 
list  suited  to  your  locality. 

SEVEN  MILLION  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  grown  on  new  soil.  Strongest  growing,  best  fruiting  plants  In  the  world. 
Almo  Is  a prize  In  any  garden.  Wonderfully  prolific,  large,  choice.  Bubach,  Cres- 
cent and  50  other  varieties. 

PEACHES,  PEARS  PLUMS,  GRAPES,  ASPARAGUS 

Don't  fail  to  send  for  our  free  new  catalogue  In  colors.  A faithful  buyer’s 
guide  Our  only  salesman  and  It’s  free.  Safe  delivery  of  all  fruit  stock  guaran- 
teed  everywhere. 


HARRISON'S  NURSERIES  ::  Box  32 ::  Berlin,  Maryland 


CO  aciY*  of  New  Strawberry  Plants  a year.  Picking  grass  from  beds  before  it  sap9 
the  life  of  the  plants. 


l 
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Thousands  Use  it  for  Shaving. 


Ivory  Soap  is  a bath,  toilet  and  fine  laundry 
soap.  And  yet,  thousands  of  men  who  are  more 
than  ordinarily  particular  about  their  appearance, 
use  it  for  shaving.  They  like  it  because  it  works 
up  into  a profuse,  creamy  lather;  because  it  softens 
the  beard,  and  most  important  of  all,  because  it 
leaves  the  skin  cool  and  sweet  and  soft. 


Note.  — Pieces  of  Ivory  Soap  which  arc  too  small  for  any  other 
purposes  are  excellent  to  shave  with.  Put  them  in  a cup  (not  a 
shaving  mug),  add  a little  hot  water — and  shave. 


Ivory  Soap 
Floats 


Bridgeport  Nurseries 


HAVE  FOR  SPRING  1906  A LARGE  STOCK  AND  FINE 
ASSORTMENT  OF  VARIETIES  OF 


Enropenn 
Japan  and 
Native 


PLUMS  H7  PEARS 


Sweet 

and 

Soar 


CHERRIES 


Peach 

Apple 

Quince 


an  d'- 


otherFruitTrees 
in  All  Grades 
also  Small  Fruits 
Vines,  Etc  , Etc 


In  the  Ornamental  Department  a fine  stock  of  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Paeonies,  Evergreens,  Magnolias,  Etc. 

For  Winter  and  Spring  Shipment  a good  stock  of  Apple 
Seedlings,  Forest  Seedlings,  Imported  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
Seedlings.  Grafts  put  up  To  Order  Only,  So  Order  Early. 

WE  INVITE  PERSONAL  INSPECTION. 

Best  of  Shipping  Facilities.  A large  and  full  line  of  stock  in 
Storage  which  can  be  shipped  any  day. 


Albertson  &•  Hobbs  BRI°SLP°RVND 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  For  Progressive  American  Farmers. 
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Gardening  Under  Glass 


Formerly  garden  operations  meant 
beginning  the  work  in  early  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  soil  could  be  worked  out 
of  doors.  True,  tomato  and  cabbage 
plants  and  things  of  that  sort  were 
started  in  hotbeds  or  in  boxes  in  the 
house,  but  the  main  work  of  garden- 
ing was  done  after  spring  fairly 
opened.  Lettuce  and  radishes  came 
on  first,  and  were  greeted  as  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  garden  crops.  But 
things  have  changed.  We  have  con- 
tinual crops  of  lettuce  and  some  other 
crops,  and  one  can  scarcely  tell,  so 
far  as  the  supply  of  green  vegetables 
is  concerned,  when  one  season  ends 
and  other  begins. 

Gardening  under  glass  has  become 
a great'  industry,  with  thousands  of 
persons  engaged  in  it,  with  millions 
of  capital  invested.  Nearly  every 
small  town,  even,  has  someone  with  a 
small  hothouse,  who  grows  lettuce, 
parsley,  etc.,  for  market,  and  many 
of  the  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
could  profitably  increase  their  garden 
work  by  building  small  houses  for 
this  purpose. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  these 
columns  a number  of  times  to  the 
gardens  of  Mueller  Bros.,  near  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo.  These  young  men  have 
been  engaged  in  growing  vegetables 
for  market  for  a number  of  years,  and 
during  the  dry  year  of  1901  made  quite 
a success  because  of  their  system  of 
irrigation. 

Until  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  these  gentlemen  confined  their 
work  under  glass  to  the  use  of  hot- 
beds in  spring,  but  now  have  an  up- 
to-date  greenhouse  of  four  even- 
spans.  Believing  that  an  account  of 
their  work  will  be  helpful  and  profit- 
able to  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower, 
we  recently  visited  their  plant,  and 
interviewed  the  owners. 

Location  for  Early  Crops. 

Mueller  Bros,  have  an  exceptionally 
fine  location  for  a vegetable  garden. 
They  have  only  34  acres  all  told,  this 
including  a small  pasture,  and  a good- 
sized  vineyard  as  well  as  a young 
peach  orchard  of  several  hundred 
trees.  The  soil  is  not  particularly 
rich,  but  it  has  the  right  slope,  and  it 
has  been  enriched  with  barnyard  ma- 
nure. Mr.  Mueller  once  told  us  he 
wanted  the  slope  and  the  protection 
for  the  garden,  and  he  could  build  up 
the  soil.  The  hotbeds  and  the  green- 
house are  located  just  south  of  a high 
bluff,  which  protects  them  from  the 
north  winds.  On  the  top  of  this 
bluff  is  the  vineyard  and  also  the 
reservoir  for  the  water  system.  The 
plats  for  outdoor  gardening  stretch 
away  to  the  south,  with  a good  slope, 
so  that  the  garden  gets  the  benefit  of 
the  sunshine  in  early  spring. 

The  water  system  of  this  garden  is 
very  complete.  A well  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  garden  furnishes  the  sup- 
ply, and  it  is  pumped  by  a gasoline 
engine  to  the  reservoir  on  the  hill. 
This  reservoir  is  lined  with  cement, 
and  formerly  was  left  open  all  win- 
ter. When  the  ice  froze  it  would  be 
necessary  to  cut  holes,  so  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  ice  would  not  crack 
the  walls.  This  plan  did  not  prove  a 
success,  and  now  the  reservoir  is  cov- 
ered over.  A truss  was  erected  over 
it,  to  support  a covering,  and  in  win- 
ter a board  covering  is  laid  over  the 
entire  reservoir,  and  this  is  covered 
with  straw.  This  prevents  the  ice 
from  freezing  to  any  considerable 
depth,  and  a thin  coating  does  no 
damage. 

From  this  reservoir  the  water  is 
piped  throughout  the  garden,  with 
numerous  hydrants  placed  at  conven- 
ient points.  Water  is  also  piped  to 
the  hotbeds  and  to  the  greenhouse. 
The  residence  of  the  proprietors  is 
also  supplied  with  water  from  the 
reservoir,  and  the  vegetable  washing 
sheds  are  also  provided  with  running 
water. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  give 
one  an  idea  of  the  style  of  Mueller 


Bros,  plant.  The  greenhouse  consists 
of  four  spans,  of  even  pitch.  Two 
benches  are  in  each  span,  with  walk 
between.  While  some  authorities  rec- 
ommend solid  beds  for  lettuce,  Muel- 
ler Bros.,  use  raised  benches,  such  as 
are  used  by  florists.  These  require 
more  careful  watering,  perhaps,  than 
the  solid  beds,  which  extend  to  the 
ground.  Houses  are  heated  with  hot 
water  or  steam,  as  preferred.  Steam 
is  generally  used.  The  houses  are 
equipped  with  thermostats,  which 
connect  with  signal  bells  at  the 
house.  If  the  temperature  falls  below 
a certain  point,  these  bells  give  no- 
tice at  the  house.  A night  man  is 


employed  to  look  after  the  fires,  but 
these  alarm  bells  make  sure  that  he 
does  not  neglect  his  duty. 

“What  crops  do  you  grow  in  these 
houses?’’  we  asked. 

“Lettuce,  principally,”  was  the  re- 
ply. “We  start  in  fall  with  lettuce, 
aiming  to  have  the  first  crop  come 
on  after  the  weather  has  killed  all 
outdoor-grown  lettuce.  Then  we  have 
lettuce  continually  all  winter.  We 
now  have  one  bed  of  parsley,  for.  there 
is  a limited  demand  for  it  during  the 
winter  season.” 

In  growing  lettuce,  the  seedlings 
are  grown  in  a special  seedbed,  and 
transplanted  to  where  the  crop  is  to 
mature.  Two  crops  are  growing  in 
one  bench  at  the  same  time;  that  is, 
two  sizes  of  lettuce  plants  occupy  the 
ground,  the  smaller  ones  being  ready 
to  occupy  the  entire  ground  as  the 
larger  plants  are  harvested. 

“Over  here,”  said  Mr.  Mueller,  “we 
have  a lot  of  beet  seedlings.  We  grow 
the  seedlings  here  and  later  will  trans- 


plant them  to  the  hotbeds  out  in  the 
yard.  They  will  come  on  early,  and 
do  well  in  hotbeds.  Then  here  is  a 
seedbed  containing  a lot  of  cauliflow- 
er plants.  The  market  is  now  being 
supplied  with  cauliflower  from  south- 
ern states,  and  we  aim  to  have  our 
crop  come  on  just  about  the  time  that 
the  southern  cauliflower  is  gone.  Cau- 
liflower is  a profitable  crop,  and  the 
quality  of  the  heads  grown  under 
glass  is  very  fine.” 

“What  variety  of  lettuce  do  you 
grow,  Mr.  Mueller?” 

“All  our  lettuce  grown  under  glass 
is  black-seeded  Simpson.  It  is  strange 
how  markets  differ.  Some  markets 
will  have  nothing  but  Grand  Rapids, 
and  the  St.  Louis  market  wants  noth- 
ing but  head  lettuce.  The  latter  is  the 
better  lettuce,  but  we  can  grow  three 
crops  of  Simpson  to  two  of  head  let- 
tuce, so  of  course  we  are  glad  our 
market  wants  the  Simpson.  In  the 


summer  head  lettuce  is  in  demand, 
but  the  loose  heads  are  preferred  in 
winter.” 

“How  late  in  spring  will  you  con- 
tinue to  grow  lettuce  in  the  houses?” 

“We  try  to  get  most  of  the  lettuce 
out  of  the  way  and  our  cauliflower 
in  the  beds  in  time  to  follow  the 
southern  cauliflower,  for  about  that 
time  lettuce  is  becoming  more  plenti- 
ful from  hotbeds.  Then,  too,  we  grow 
cucumbers.  This  is  a profitable  crop 
for  early  spring.” 

Training  Cucumbers  on  a Trellis. 

In  the  illustration  showing  the  in- 
terior of  the  houses,  the  hills  of  cu- 
cumbers can  be  seen  where  the  dark 
spots  show  in  the  picture.  The  cu- 
cumbers are  planted  near  the  edge  of 
the  benches,  and  as  the  vines  grow 
they  are  trained  up  over  an  A-shaped 
trellis.  One  leg  of  this  trellis  stands 
in  the  bed  on  one  side  of  the  walk,  and 
the  other  leg  on  the  other.  This 
forms  a sort  of  arbor  over  the  walk, 
and  the  vines  completely  cover  it.  In 


picking  the  cucumbers,  one  simply 
passes  down  the  walk  and  removes  the 
cucumbers  which  are  hanging  down 
from  this  trellis.  The  vines  yield  won- 
derful crops,  and  the  product  finds 
ready  sale. 

“How  long  does  your  crop  of  hot- 
house cucumbers  last?”  we  asked. 

“That  depends  on  the  prices  on 
market.  We  have  grown  cucumbers 
in  the  house  until  we  were  ready  to 
put  fresh  soil  in  the  beds  for  the  au- 
tumn crops  of  lettuce.  The  vines  last 
well  in  the  houses — in  fact,  we  have 
planted  cucumbers  in  the  house  in 
March,  and  begun  to  harvest  the  crop 
before  we  could  plant  in  the  open. 
The  vines  planted  outdoors  bore  their 
crops,  and  dried  up  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  our  hothouse  vines  were 
still  yielding  bountifully.  If  the  price 
of  cucumbers  justifies  it,  we  can  keep 
them  growing  until  late  in  the  sea- 
son, but  as  the  price  becomes  low  we 
get  rid  of  the  vines.” 

“How  do  you  fertilize  the  blos- 
soms?” 

“We  use  bees  for  this  purpose.  We 
put  a colony  of  bees  in  the  house,  if 
the  vines  bloom  early,  and  later  in  the 
season,  when  the  bees  are  working 
outdoors,  we  keep  the  doors  open  in 
the  daytime,  and  allow  the  bees  free 
entrance.” 

“Have  you  ever  tried  to  force  to- 
matoes?” 

“Not  on  a large  scale.  We  have 
sometimes  had  a few  plants  in  the 
house,  but  believe  we  can  make  more 
money  on  other  crops.” 

Mr.  Mueller  said  that  they  have  had 
trouble  with  diseased  lettuce  at  times. 
Sometimes  the  leaves  curl  up  and  turn 
brown  around  the  edges.  At  other 
times  the  young  plants  rot  off  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  While  various 
theories  concerning  these  diseases 
have  been  advanced,  Mr.  Mueller  says 
he  believes  it  is  generally  due  to  lack 
of  sunshine.  At  least,  when  there  is 
plenty  of  sunshine,  as  during  the  past 
winter,  there  is  but  little  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Mr.  Mueller  says  that  in  growing 
vegetables  under  glass  many  persons 
fail  to  get  the  soil  rich  enough.  His 
soil  is  renewed  every  year — that  is, 
every  autumn  new  soil  is  placed  in  the 
benches.  Some  of  the  gardeners 
around  Chicago  change  their  soil  only 
every  third  year,  but  Mr.  Mueller  pre- 
fers to  use  new  soil  each  season.  In 
watering  the  plants  the  water  is  taken 
directiy  from  the  reservior,  although 
he  believes  better  results  would  fol- 
low if  the  chill  of  the  water  had  been 
removed. 

The  past  winter  has  been  a most 
remarkable  one,  for  the  number  of 
days  of  sunshine.  The  fires  under 
the  boiler  are  banked  during  the  day, 
the  heat  from  the  sun,  with  what  lit- 
tle is  radiated  from  the  pipes,  being 
suliicU  nt. 

“I  suppose  that,  now  that  you  have 
a greenhouse,  you  do  not  use  the  hot- 
beds as  much  as  formerly?”  was  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Mueller. 

“On  the  contrary,”  was  his  reply, 
“we  use  them  more  than  ever  before. 
Hotbeds  can  be  used  to  best  advan- 
tage in  connection  with  the  green- 
house. For  instance,  we  are  now  mak- 
ing our  hotbeds,  and  will  grow  the 
seedlings  to  be  transplanted  into  them 
in  the  greenhouse.  We  find  the  hot- 
beds very  necessary.  Lettuce  is  trans- 
planted into  them,  and  the  beet  seed- 
lings you  see  in  the  bench  here  will 
soon  be  moved  over  into  the  hotbeds. 
Then  we  grow  our  cabbage  and  to- 
mato plants  in  the  hotbeds,  for  they 
are  too  spindling  when  grown  in  the 
greenhouse;  they  need  a lower  tem- 
perature, to  harden  them,  before  be- 
ing transplanted  to  the  open.” 

One  of  our  illustrations  shows  the 
hotbeds,  this  photograph  having  been 
taken  last  year,  a little  later  in  the 
season  than  the  present  date.  These 
gentlemen  have  been  very  successful 
in  the  management  of  hotbeds.  Many 
persons  fail  in  using  hotbeds,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Mueller,  by  keeping  the 
temperature  too  high.  The  seeds  are 
planted  before  the  beds  have  cooled 
off,  or  not  enough  ventilation  is  pro- 
vided. These  gardeners  frequently 
make  hotbeds  two  or  three  weeks  be- 
fore anything  is  planted  in  them.  By 


RENEW  YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION 

Every  reader  whose  subscription  has  expired  will  receive  a 
notice  of  delinquency  this  month  and  we  ask  that  renewal  be 
sent  promptly  in  each  case,  or  that  we  be  notified  if  the  paper 
is  no  longer  wanted. 

Remember  that  the  rate  is  one  dollar  a year  or  three  years 
for  two  dol  ars,  and  that  a Brother  Jonathan  book  will  be  sent 
free  with  every  dollar  remitted. 

Read  “Our  Cash  Subscription  Premium”  on  page  10  and 
make  an  effort  to  renew  without  cost  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  one  of  the  cash  prizes. 

The  Fruit-Grower  (q., St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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this  time  the  heat  of  the  manure  has 
partially  spent  its  force.  And  of  course 
the  sash  are  raised  during  the  day, 
to  admit  fresh  air.  The  beds  are  cov- 
ered-over at  night  early  in  the  sea- 
son, boards  being  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Forcing  of  Rhubarb. 

Another  feature  of  this  indoor  gar- 
dening is  the  forcing  of  rhubarb.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  a house  full  of 
this  stuff  was  coming  on,  being  then 
ready  for  market.  The  demand  for 
rhubarb  on  the  St.  Joseph  market  is 
not  very  heavy.  No  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  disposing  of  all  the  let- 


best,  steam  is  turned  in  the  pipes  and 
the  ground  thawed  out.  Afterward, 
but  very  little  heat  is  required,  for 
rhubarb  will  grow  at  a very  low  tem- 
perature. The  rhubarb  is  marketed 
in  small  bunches,  which  retail  at 
about  5 cents  per  bunch.  There  is 
money  in  forcing  rhubarb,  if  there  is 
sufficient  demand  to  take  any  great 
quantity  of  the  product. 

The  roots  are  good  for  only  one  sea- 
son; they  are  thrown  away  early  in 
spring,  and  new  roots  planted  in  the 
beds  the  following  autumn. 

Only  Small  Tract  of  Land  Needed. 

As  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this 


INTERIOR  OF  HOUSE;  PARSLEY  IN  BEN  CH  ON  RIGHT;  LETTUCE  IN  OTHERS; 
DARK  SPOTS  IN  LETTUCE  BENCH  ARE  HILLS  OF  CUCUMBERS. 


tuce,  cauliflower  and  cucumbers,  but 
the  people  seem  not  to  have  been  edu- 
cated to  a proper  appreciation  of 
forced  rhubarb.  But,  really,  there  is 
no  comparison  between  the  rhubarb 
which  is  forced  and  that  which  is 
grown  in  the  open,  the  former  being 
so  much  superior.  The  stalks  are  very 
tender  and  crisp,  and,  when  grown  in 
the  dark,  the  color  is  a beautiful  red, 
so  that  the  rhubarb  when  cooked  pre- 
sents a most  attractive  appearance, 
and  it  tastes  as  good  as  it  looks. 

Rhubarb  is  not  forced  in  the  green- 
house, but  in  a special  room  adjoin- 
ing the  boiler  room.  This  room  is  in 
the  side  of  a bank,  with  earth  on  the 
north,  and  open  to  the  south.  Several 
windows  and  doors  open  to  the  south, 
but  these  are  kept  closed  during  the 
period  of  forcing,  for  best  results  are 
obtained  where  the  plants  are  kept 
dark.  In  the  fall  strong  four  or  five- 


article,  these  gardeners  have  only  34 
acres  all  told,  and  not  more  than  half 
of  this  land  is  utilized  in  gardening. 
In  fact,  since  the  greenhouse  has  been 
built,  Mr.  Mueller  says  they  are  get- 
ting more  and  more  away  from  out- 
door gardening.  He  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  most  gardeners  have  too 
much  land — it  has  been  their  expe- 
rience that  the  more  work  they  put 
on  a small  tract  of  land,  the  better  are 
their  financial  returns.  He  believes 
this  also  holds  true  of  fruit-growers, 
as  well  as  of  gardeners. 

At  present  the  only  planting  out- 
doors consists  of  spinach.  A big  patch 
of  this  is  now  under  a mulch  of  straw. 
Planted  last  fall,  the  plants  attained 
considerable  size,  and  will  be  ready 
early  in  spring.  On  account  of  the 
absence  of  snow  to  protect  the  plants, 
they  were  mulched  with  straw.  As- 
paragus has  been  another  crop  which 


HOTBEDS  AND  COLD  FRAMES. 


year-old  roots  are  placed  in  this  house 
in  a bed  of  good  rich  soil,  liberally 
supplied  with  rotted  manure.  Some- 
times these  roots  are  not  dug  up  from 
the  open  garden  until  after  freezing, 
but  more  often  they  are  put  in  be- 
fore freezing  weather,  and  are  then 
allowed  to  freeze  in  this  room.  It  is 
necessary,  for  best  results,  that  the 
roots  be  frozen,  whether  this  occurs 
before  digging  or  after  being  placed  in 
the  bed.  In  Mueller  Bros.'  room  the 
roots  can  be  frozen  very  readily,  for 
the  windows  and  doors  are  left  open 
until  they  are  frozen  sufficiently. 
Then  the  doors  are  closed  and  shut- 
ters are  placed  at  the  windows,  and 
when  the  market  for  rhubarb  is  at  its 


has  been  profitable,  but  within  the  last 
few  years  rust  has  almost  destroyed 
the  patches.  We  asked  Mr.  Mueller 
if  he  had  ever  tried  irrigating  his  as- 
paragus, to  enable  the  plants  to  over- 
come rust,  as  recommended  by  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station,  and  he 
said  he  had  not,  although  he  had  no- 
ticed that  last  summer,  when  there 
was  an  abundance  of  rainfall  in  mid- 
summer, there  was  less  rust  in  the 
asparagus  patches  than  for  many 
years  past.  His  garden  is  all  suscepti- 
ble of  irrigation,  and  he  will  try  the 
experiment  of  irrigating  the  aspara- 
gus in  mid-summer,  and  see  if  the 
disease  can  be  overcome. 

Messrs.  Mueller  say  they  have  made 


PUT  YDUR  FARM  QN  A 

BUSINESS  BASIS 


WITH  a telephone  in  your  house  you 
are  in  « constant  communication 
with  your  grain, stock, and  produce 
buyers,  your  bank,  your  station  agent, 
your  grain  elevator,  your  implement  store 
— everybody  with  whom  you  have  busi- 
ness relations.  Farmers  with  telephones 
are  prosperous  and  successful.  You  can 
keep  informed  dailyon  market  quotations 
buying  and  selling  most  advantageously. 
Lost  time  when  machinery  breaks  down  is 
reduced  when  broken  parts  are  ordered  by 
phone.  A phone  saves  trips  to  the  station  to 
make  inquiries  for  cars  for  shipping. 

Aside  from  saving  time  and  money,  the  tele- 
phone makes  farm  life  more  pleasant.  Isola- 
tion and  loneliness  are  things  of  the  past.  You 
can  talk  with  neighbors  and  friends  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Shopping  trips  to 
town  are  saved,  for  anything  can  be  ordered 
by  phone.  A doctor  can  be  hurriedly  sum- 
moned when  the  life  of  a loved  one  is  threat- 
ened by  illness. 

Our  80-page  Rural  Telephone 

Book  i»  Sent  Free  on  request 

Write  before  the  limited  supply  runs  out.  This  valu- 
able book  tells  how  to  organize  a company,  secure  sub- 
scribers. build  lines,  and  install  instruments;  advises 
what  to  use  and  where  to  buy:  shows  cost  per  mile;  con- 
tains models  for  franchices,  by-laws,  rules,  codes  of 
signals,  contracts;  has  illustrations  of  telephones, 
switchboards,  tools,  supplies  and  wiring  diagrams; 
teaches  how  to  remedy  telephone  troubles.  It  is  the 
largest  and  most  complete  book  on  rural  telephone 
lines  ever  published — valuable  and  instructive — worth 
writing  for.  Write  while  your  mind  is  on  it. 

Swedish-American  Telephone  Co. 

Rural  Department  C CHICAGO,  II  I. 
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(Mme.  Norbert  Levavassenr) 

A dwarf,  compact  form  of  the  famous  "Crimson  Rambler"  Rose,  growing  about 
feet.  It  is  covered  with  its  clusters  of  rich  glowing  crimson  flowera  throughout 
the  season.  It  is  never  out  of  bloom.  Perfectly  hardy.  The  color  is  brighter 
the  “ Crimson  Rambler.”  Price,  I Sc  each;  2 year  plants,  50c  each. 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  BUY  FOR  FIFTY  CENTS 

10  everblooming  Roses.  no  two  alike 50c 

1 0 fragrant  Carnation  Pinks,  ten  kinds 50c 

12  large  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  twelve  kinds  . . 50c 

12  Sunset  leaved  Coleus,  fine  for  beds  . . . 50c 

1 0 grand  Geraniums,  double  and  single  . . . . 50 C 

12  choice  Assorted  Plants,  for  pots  or  bedding  . . 50 C 

8 choice  Begonias,  flowering  and  ornamental  . . 50c 

15  mammoth  flowering  Verbenas,  15  kinds  . . 50c 

1 5 Giant  Imperial  Pansies,  rich  colors  . . 50c 

10  Basket  and  Vase  Plants,  vines  and  foliage  . . 50c 

8 choice  Gannas,  eight  varieties  . . . . 50c 

15  Gladiolus,  orchid  flowering  . . . . . 50 C 

12  Tuberoses,  Dwarf,  Pearl  and  sweet-scented  . . 50c 

Any  5 of  the  above  Collections  for  $ 2.00  postpaid,  or  the  entire 
13  Sets  for  $4.00.  Get  your  friends  to  club  with  you  and  get 
yours  FREE.  SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 


. W.  VESTAL  & SON,  • 

BOX  476  LITTLE  RdCK  ARK, 
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st  Michigan  Trees 

are  healthy  and  hardy.  Buds  cut  from  bearing  trees  in- 
sure stock  true  to  name.  913  acres — two  million  trees — 
apple,  peach,  cherry,  plum,  pear  and  quince.  Ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  Order  direct  at  wholesale  prices.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated  catalogue  sent  free.  Write  today. 

West  Michigan  Nurseries 

Box  23.  BEXTOX  HARBOR,  MICH. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruits 

By  mail  to  any  address.  68  strong  plants.  Fruit  from  July  to  November.  12  choicest 
varieties,  including  Perfection  Currant  and  Mersereau  Blackberry. 

Apple  and  Plum  Trees  at  wholesale,  per  catalog. 

CAYUGA  NURSERIES,  Est.  1847.  H.  S.  WILEY  & SOX,  Dep.  B,  K St.,  CAYUGA,  X.  Y. 

many  mistakes  in  their  gardening  un- 
der glass,  for  it  was  a new  undertak- 
ing to  them,  but  on  the  whole  they 
have  been  very  successful,  and  like 
the  new  gardening  better  than  the  old. 
For  one  thing,  it  distributes  the  work 
over  the  entire  year,  for  there  is  some- 
thing to  do  all  the  time.  One  mis- 
take which  was  made  was  in  using 
some  manure  fresh  from  the  poultry 
house  in  the  benches.  The  ammonia 
from  this  manure  destroyed  an  en- 
tire bench  of  cauliflower,  and  the  ex- 
perience has  not  been  repeated. 

Many  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
could  profitably  add  a small  green- 
house to  their  equipment,  especially 
if  they  are  already  interested  in  gar- 
dening. A small  house  will  raise  a 
lot  of  lettuce — which  is  perhaps  the 
best  crop  for  the  beginner.  And  if 
hotbeds  are  intelligently  handled  in 
connection  with  the  house,  a great 
deal  of  stuff  can  be  grown  and  placed 
on  the  market  before  time  for  plant- 
ing the  outdoor  garden. 

4gt> 

If  your  subscription  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower  has  expired,  renew  it  today. 


Weeding  Made  Easy  MastyineJW0 


These  weeders  comprise,  at  a t ri  fling  co«t,  all  the  i 
features  of  a soring  tooth  harrow  or  cultivator. 

Throw  away  the  old  hoe  and  use  Yoder’s  Weeders 
(Multum  in  Parvol.  1 want  every  family  to  have 
one  of  my  small  weeders.  Send  at  once  y>e  in 
stamps  for  sample,  or  send  60c  for  two  small 
weeders.  -Postpaid. 

LEVI  D.  YODER,  Box  25,  Dublin,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 

Jewell’s  Complete  Horticultural  Es- 
tablishment. Our  5 Free  Catalogs  cover 
everything  that  is  hardy  in  the  line  of 
Frutt  Trees  an*d  Plants  and  Garden' 
Seed.  The  new  Jewell  Fruit  Catalog  is  the 
most  complete  published. — honest  descrip- 
tions based  on  38  years  experience  in  Min- 
nesota. 1906  Free  Catalog  of  Tested  Veg- 
etable Seeds  now  ready.  Remember  we 
have  a 1200  acre  nursery  here  devoted  to 
fruit  and  ornamental  stock  suited  to  the 
North.  Every  tree  guaranteed  for  2 years. 
t3T RELIABLE  AGENTS  WANTED 
THE  JEWELL  NURSERIES 
Box  I Lake  City,  Minn. 
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APPLE APPLE 

200.000  1 -year-old  for  Spring,  1906,  many 

varieties. 

25,000  Tennessee  grown  June  Bud  Peach 
Elberta  and  Carmen;  spring 
delivery. 

150.000  1-year-old  Apple  for  Fall,  1900 

and  Spring,  1907. 

200.000  2-year-old  Apple  for  Fall,  1900 
and  Spring,  1907. 

1-year-old  Peach  for  Fall,  1900 
and  Spring,  1907. 

1-year-old  Pear  for  Fall,  1900 
and  Spring,  1907. 

Nursery  Grown  Forest  Shade  and  Or- 
namental Trees  in  large  quantities. 
Large  stock  of  Yucca  Filamentosa  and 
Ailanthus  Glandulosus. 

Being  the  center  of  many  nurseries 
enables  us  to  fill  orders  promptly  in  case 
we  are  short  on  any  item. 

Our  stock  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries 
and  Blackberries  is  large  and  select.  Our 
prices  are  always  right.  Planters  are 
entitled  to  nursery  prices. 

A trial  order  will  make  you  a regular 
customer.  Our  location,  high  up  on  the 
first  plateau  of  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains, where  disease  is  unknown.  Where 
trees  make  strong,  healthy  roots  and 
will  stand  shipping  anywhere. 

Agents  wanted;  liberal  contracts. 

Pebble  Hill  Fruit  Farm  and  Nurseries 

WINCHESTER,  TENN. 
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HARDY 
EVERGREENS 

Invaluable  in  both  orna 
^mental  and  protective  plant- 
ing. The  Cedars.  Firs,  Spruces 
'and  Pines  offer  a wide  variety 
for  these  purposes.  W e grow 
a large  assortment  and  otfer 
strong,  well  rooted  sfock. 
Complete  horticultural  estab- 
lishment—nearly  forty  years 
old.  1200  acres.  Full  line  of 
seeds,  plants  and  trees  of  all 
kinds.  Free  catalogs.  Address 

Jewell  Nurseries 

Lake  City,  Minn. 

_ Box  7 


Sandusky  & Co • 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Fruits,  Produce,  Blitter,  Eggs,  Straw- 
berries and  Grapes,  in  Car  Lots. 

We  handle  Berry  Boxes,  Grape  Baskets, 
Egg  Case  Material,  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

116  South  3rd  and  115  Market  St., 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Canning  F actories 

AND  FIXTURES 

We  do  not  claim  to  have  It  all,  or  do  we 
claim  to  know  it  all,  but  we  can  furnish 
you  with  a Canning  outfit  that  is  complete 
in  every  detail,  and  instructions  that  are 
unsurpassed.  Write  us. 

TEXAS  CANNER  COMPANY, 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas 

SAPERD1NE 

IDEAL  BORER  PREVENTIVE. 

Five  years'  practical  use.  Thousands  of  trees 
treated.  For  all  tree  fruits.  Its  best  field 
is  the  young  orchard.  It  is  easy  to  use;  it 
is  inexpensive;  it  is  harmless;  it  is  efficient. 
1 lb.  treats  about  500  young  trees.  1 lb. 
cans,  $1;  3 lb.  cans,  $2.75;  6 lb.  cans,  $5. 
Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 
DR.  H.  O.  BEESON,  NOEL,  MO. 

BROCKTON  'DAHLI  A FAR  M 

has  the  largest  and  finest  collection  of 
DAHLIAS  AND  GLADIOLUS 
in  the  United  States.  Catalogue  Free. 

W.  P.  Lathrop,  Prop.,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


WANTED 


t o correspond 
with  some  good 
practical  Nur- 
seryman with  the  view  of  selling  him  an 
interest  in  a well  established  concern  of  40 
years.  Now  doing  a good  and  profitable 
business,  and  a splendid  opportunity  for  the 
right  party.  Reasons  not  in  want  of  capital, 
but  think  best  results  can  be  obtained  if 
party  has  interest  in  concern.  Address  Nur- 
sery, care  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Our  new  1906  Catalog, 


illus- 
trated with  half  tones  describ- 
ing the  best  and  hardiest  varieties  of  small 
fruit  plants,  ornamental  shrubs,  trees,  seeds, 
etc.  Our  Premium  Offers  are  unequaled  by 
any  company.  Northwestern  Headquarters 
for  Planet  Jr.  and  other  farm  machinery. 
Strawberry  Box  Goods,  A postal  mailed  to- 
day will  bring  you  our  Catalogue  containing 
some  fine  propositions.  We  sell  direct. 

HOYT  PLANT  & SEED  COMPANY, 

1107  Hoyt  Ave„  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

BRANCH’S  GENUINE  RATTLESNAKE 
WATERMELON  SEED. 

Only  Pure  Strain  in  United  States.  Care- 
fully selected.  Kept  pure  thirty-five  years. 
No  other  variety  grown  on  plantation  of 

I, 500  acres.  Pure  seed  impossible  where  dif- 
ferent kinds  are  grown.  I oz.,  15c;  2 ozs., 
20c;  4 ozs.,  35c;  Mi  lb.,  60c;  1 lb.,  $1;  5 lbs., 
$4.50,  delivered.  Remit  registered  letter  or 
money  order.  Send  for  Seed  Annual.  Manual 
on  melon  culture  given  with  each  order. 
M.  I.  BRANCH,  Berzelia,  Columbia  Co.,  Ga. 

OCEANA  IS  THE  MOST  PRODUCTIVE 
County  in  Michigan;  fruit,  grain,  clover, 
alfalfa,  potatoes,  stock,  poultry;  fine  climate; 
all  sizes;  easy  terms;  write  for  list. 

J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Michigan 

FRUIT  FARMS  FOR  SALE— Best  fruit 
section  in  Texas.  For  particulars  write 
C.  A.  HOTCHKISS,  Swan,  Smith  Co.,  Texas. 

FOR  SALE— Highland  Villa  Park,  159 
acres,  overlooking  Mobile  Bay.  Ideal  loca- 
tion, landing,  grand  oaks;  black  loamy  soli. 

J.  O.  MATSON,  Point  Clear,  Alabama. 


The  Fruit-Grower  Sued  for  $50,000 

Libel. 

About  the  middle  of  February  The 
Fruit-Grower  was  served  with  papers 
in  a suit  for  $50,000  damages,  which 
was  brought  in  the  Jackson  County 
(Mo.)  circuit  court  by  a firm  which 
manufactures  dust  spraying  machin- 
ery and  dust  preparations  to  use  with 
the  same. 

The  petition  in  this  suit  asks  for  the 
sum  named,  claiming  the  firm  was 
damaged  to  this  extent  by  the  publi- 
cation of  an  article  in  the  December 
issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  in  which 
a subscriber  living  in  Georgia  report- 
ed that  he  had  used  the  dust  made  by 
the  firm  on  peach  trees  which  were  in 
full  leaf,  to  control  leaf  curl.  He 
claimed  the  results  of  his  experiments 
were  disastrous,  in  that  most  of  the 
foliage  was  taken  from  the  trees  by 
the  treatment.  The  manufacturers 
claim  their  dust  will  not  injure  peach 
foliage,  and  that  the  results  reported 
by  our  subscriber  could  not  have  been 
secured. 

The  Fruit-Grower  published  the  ar- 
ticle in  question  in  all  good  faith.  It 
has  been  our  policy  to  try  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers  prepara- 
tions which  are  beneficial,  but  it  is 
also  our  policy,  as  it  should  be  the 
policy  of  everyone  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  fruit-growers,  to  warn  them 
of  preparations  which  are  harmful. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  had  ex- 
perience in  dusting  peach  trees  while 
in  full  leaf,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
them  send  us  brief  reports  as  to  the 
results.  Doubtless  others  have  tried 
the  preparation  furnished  by  the  com- 
pany in  question,  or  have  used  lime 
dust,  paris  green  and  copper  sulphate. 
Will  those  who  have  had  experience 
along  this  line  send  us  reports  of  same 
at  once? 

^ ^ 

This  Month’s  Issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 

This  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  is 
the  largest  we  have  ever  sent  out.  We 
mention  this  fact  to  account  for  its 
being  a little  late.  It  has  been  our 
desire  to  get  The  Fruit-Grower  into 
the  hands  of  our  readers  by  the  1st 
of  the  month  of  issue,  and  last  fall 
the  facilities  of  our  press-room  were 
increased  to  permit  of  our  doing  this. 
But  the  size  of  The  Fruit-Grower  has 
increased  more  rapidly  than  our  fa- 
cilities, and  it  has  been  a physical 
impossibility  to  get  the  papers  out  on 
time.  It  means  that  next  season  we 
shall  have  to  buy  more  presses. 

The  April  issue,  however,  will  not 
be  so  large  as  this  one,  for  March  is 
usually  our  heaviest  month.  We  hope 
to  have  the  next  Fruit-Grower  in  the 
hands  of  our  subscribers  shortly  after 
the  1st  of  April,  at  least. 

Another  explanation  which  should 
he  made  here  in  regard  to  our  title 
page  for  March.  We  had  some  cor- 
respondence last  fall  with  an  adver- 
tiser who  wanted  to  use  the  space  on 
our  title  page  at  this  season;  no  defi- 
nite contract  was  closed,  however,  and 
we  thought  nothing  more  about  the 
matter  until  recently  we  received  a 
letter  stating  that  an  advertisement 
had  been  prepared  for  this  space  for 
March.  Correspondence  developed 
that  the  advertiser  had  understood 
that  the  space  was  to  be  reserved,  and 
notwithstanding  we  had  prepared  a 
special  cover-page  design,  we  inserted 
the  advertisement,  and  will  use  the 
cover  design  for  May. 

Now,  this  explains  why  The  Fruit- 
Grower  for  March  is  a little  late,  and 
it  also  explains  why  our  cover  de- 
sign was  not  used.  But  we  believe 
our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  it 
is  a mighty  good  number,  neverthe- 
less. 
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Special  Article  for  April. 

The  Fruit-Grower  hopes  to  present 
in  April  issue  a special  illustrated  ar- 
ticle concerning  the  plan  which  is  be- 
ing tested  in  California  of  fighting  the 
codling  moth  with  a parasite  which 
preys  upon  the  same.  It  is  believed 
that  this  work  on  the  part  of  the  hor- 
ticultural board  of  that  state  will  help 
to  hold  in  check  this  troublesome  in- 
sect. A gentleman  connected  with 
the  horticultural  board  of  California 
has  promised  to  furnish  us  an  illus- 
trated article  on  the  subject,  and  will 
try  to  have  it  in  April  issue. 

As  is  well  known,  California  is  in- 
troducing a number  of  parasites  which 
prey  upon  insects  which  are  injurious 
to  fruits,  among  them  being  parasites 
which  prey  upon  San  Jose  scale  and 
others  which  prey  upon  codling  moth. 
A recent  letter  from  a gentleman  con- 
nected with  this  work  says; 

‘‘The  really  troublesome  insects  that 


we  have  to  contend  with  in  this  state 
are  imported  ones,  and  we  find,  by 
searching  out  their  natural  homes, 
that  there  they  are  not  troublesome, 
each  species  having  a natural  parasite 
which  preys  upon  it,  and  so  on  along 
the  line.  Each  species  seems  to  form 
a link  in  the  great  chain  of  Nature, 
yet  no  one  species  is  allowed  to  in- 
crease in  sufficient  numbers  to  be- 
come troublesome.  The  parasites  re- 
duce the  pest  below  the  danger  line, 
and  the  parasite  in  turn  is  reduced 
to  a limited  number,  yet  enough  is  left 
of  both  species  to  perpetuate  the  spe- 
cies. This  condition  of  affairs  we 
term  ‘the  balance  of  Nature,’  and  here 
is  where  we  find  our  parasites.” 

Now,  the  codling  moth  parasites 
have  been  in  California  for  more  than 
a year,  and  they  are  doing  the  work 
expected  of  them,  and  our  special  ar- 
ticle in  April  will  tell  about  them,  how 
they  work,  and  what  may  be  expected 
of  them.  It  is  expected  the  article  will 
be  fully  illustrated,  and  the  members 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  will  cer- 
tainly be  interested  in  the  same.  You 
want  the  April  number,  sure. 

l&r 

Orcharding  in  Irrigated  Sections  of 
the  West. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  Horticultural  Science,  Prof.  M.  B. 
Waite  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  read  a paper  on 
the  above  subject,  which  pointed  out 
the  increasing  importance  of  orchard- 
ing in  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau 
and  the  adjacent  arid  regions  of  the 
western  half  of  the  United  States,  and 
called  attention  to  some  of  the  differ- 
ences between  these  sections  and  the 
humid  eastern  United  States.  Large 
orchard  plantings,  particularly  of  ap- 
ples and  peaches,  have  recently  been 
made  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana and  New  Mexico,  more  especial- 
ly on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  around  the  Great  Basin 
at  elevations  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet. 
It  is  believed  that  plantings  will  be 
greatly  increased  when  the  present  ir- 
rigation plans  of  the  government  are 
carried  out.  The  important  character- 
istic of  these  orchard  regions  is  the 
absence  of  rain  during  the  growing 
season  accompanied  by  a very  low  at- 
mospheric humidity.  These  condi- 
tions exert  a marked  influence  on  the 
texture,  quality  and  appearance  of  the 
fruit.  Apples  have  a beautiful  wax- 
like color.  In  quality  they  are  per- 
haps not  quite  equal  to  those  grown  in 
the  East,  but  the  varieties  grown  are 
mostly  of  the  better  sorts,  such  as 
Jonathan,  Rome,  Winesap,  etc.,  and 
experience  in  selling  these  fruits  in 
Eastern  markets  shows  that  their  styl- 
ish appearance  and  good  keeping 
quality  overbalances  any  slight  differ- 
ence in  flavor  that  might  be  noticed. 
Similar  remarks  can  be  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  peaches  and  other  fruits 
grown.  The  irrigated  orchards  of 
these  regions  are  among  the  healthiest 
and  thriftiest  of  the  whole  country. 
The  air  is  so  dry  that  ordinary  blights 
and  leaf  spots  are  seldom  injurious. 
Pear  blight,  however,  is  often  more 
severe  than  in  the  East.  Root  di- 
seases are  quite  prevalent  and  certain 
insects,  like  the  codling  moth,  unusu- 
ally serious.  The  orchards  are  un- 
usually productive,  a good  crop  of 
fruit  being  secured  practically  every 
year.  This  feature  is  helping  a great 
deal  in  the  commercial  success  of  the 
industry.  The  methods  of  harvesting 
and  marketing  are  similar  to  those 
observed  in  California,  and  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  in  the  world. 

A Correction  from  U.  T.  Cox. 

In  my  article  in  February  Fruit- 
Grower  I am  made  to  say  that  I use 
arsenate  of  soda  with  Bordeaux  and 
arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  of  arsenic  boiled  with  two  or 
more  pounds  of  sal  soda,  to  100  gal- 
lons of  the  mixture.  It  should  be  200 
gallons,  or  even  more  diluted  mix- 
ture will  give  good  results  is  properly 
put  on.  U.  T.  COX. 

Lawrence,  Co.,  Ohio. 
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Of  course  I want  The  Fruit-Grower 
to  keep  coming.  I consider  it  an  im- 
portant part  of  a horticultural  edu- 
cation, and  the  fruit-grower  who  does 
not  appreciate  it  ought  to  dig  up  his 
trees  and  go  out  of  the  business.  The 
February  issue  alone  is  worth  my  dol- 
lar.— C.  A.  Hotchkiss,  Swan,  Texas. 
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Fruit  buds  have  not  been  injured 
here.  Peach  buds  have  swelled  until 
many  show  the  color  of  the  bloom. 
We  hope  for  a good  crop. — Robert 
Wheeler.  Tecumseh,  Okla. 


Don’t  Spray 

Your  Trees 

With  an  old  style  direct  Sprayer,  for  our 
Pneumatic  Sprayers  work  easier,  spray  bet- 
ter, last  longer,  please  surer.  Air  pressure 
gives  a finer  spray,  adheres  better,  and  Is 
more  economical.  Made  for  either  hand  or 
power.  We  also  make  a new 

Air  Pressure  Water  System 

Supplies  Hot  and  Cold  water  on  all  floors 
of  residences,  factories  and  other  buildings. 
Pure  water  of  even  temperature  winter  and 
summer  for  domestic  use.  stock,  sprinkling 
lawns  and  gardens.  A city  service  in  the 
country.  The  latest,  simplest  and  best. 

HV'RO-I’NEUMATIC  SERVICE  CO., 
Dept.  A South  Bend,  Ind. 


Makes  False  Teeth  Hold  Firmly 

! Does  your  plate  drop,  get  loow,  make  y our  gums  sore 
or  give  you  bad  breath  / Are  your 
gums  shrunken  or  changed  so  that 
you  think  you  need  a new  plate?  If 
so.  Dr.  Wemet’s  Dental  Plate  Pow- 
der will  quickly  cure  the  trouble. 
It  makes  the  gums  conform, or  drop, 
it o the  old  ill-fltting plate,  making 
, better  than  a new  one.  Antiseptic, 
o,  destroying  germ  life,  keeping 
_the  mouth  sweet,  cool  and 
j clean.  60c  a box  by  mail — 
larger  size,  holding  three 
J times  the  amount  for  $1.00. 
1 Money  hack,  if  wanted. 
Iwernet  Dental  Mfg.  Co. 
Pi  ip?  Arch  Ft.  Philadelphia. 


GOPHER  DEATH 

Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Pocket  Gophers  and 
Ground  Squirrels.  WARRANTED.  1,400 
Tablets  for  $1.25,  sent  prepaid.  One  will 
kill  a Gopher.  They  love  it  like  children 
love  candy.  Use  it  before  vegetation 
starts.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get  it  for 
you  at  once  or  send  direct.  Indorsed  by 
State  Experimental  Stations.  Booklet 
free.  Raticide  Tablets  send  RATS  to 
RAT  HEAVEN,  25c. 

FORT  DODGE  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 


Spring  is  Wearing  What  Are  Yon  Going  to 
Plant?  Sit  down  and  make  out  your  list  for 

Orchard,  Windbrakes,  Small 

Fruits  and  CATALPA  and  HONEY  Locust 

for  fence  posts.  We  have  a complete  stock  which  gives 
universal  satisfaction  because  they  all  grow.  We  pack 
in  paper  lined  boxes  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
small  cost  laid  down  at  your  depot.  Address  J.  C.  Welch 

THE  WELCH  NURSERY,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


BERRIES 

Rathbun  Blackberry,  Lucretia  Dewberry,  Kansas  and 
Cumberland  Black  Raspberry,  Turner  and  Miller  lied 
Raspberries.  16  leading  varieties  of  STRAWBERRIES,  all 
from  new  beds.  Two-year  Grape  Vines  and  Asparagus. 
Also  three-year  Gano  and  Ben  Davis  Apple  and  Kieffer 
Pear  Trees ; low  by  the  100.  Freight  paid  on  $5  orders. 
LEXINGTON  NURSERY,  LEXINGTON,  MO. 
Chas.  Teubner,  Prop. 

Fredonia  Grape  Vines 

ARE  THE  BEST 

,Ve  are  growing  a million  vines  and  sell 
at  wholesale  and  retail.  Stock  well  granded 
and  warranted  true.  Plant  the  BEST  and 
buy  of  first  hands.  We  solicit  your  trade. 
Catalogue  Free. 

FOSTER  & GRIFFITH,  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 


Bee  Keepers! 

Catalogues  Furnished  on 
Application. 

Walker=Brewster 

GROCER  CO. 
Wholesale  Fruit  & Produce 

403-5  Walnut  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Seldom  See 

a big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a bunch  or  bruise  on  hia 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stide,  Knee  or  Throat. 

ABSORBINE 

will  clean  them  off  without  laying 
the  horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
$2.00  per  bottle,  delivered.  Book  10-B 
free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  man- 
kind, $1.00  Bottle.  Removes  Soft 
Bunches, Cares  VaricoseVeins.  Allays 
Pain.  Genuine  mfd.  ouly  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  34  Momraonth  St.. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Salaries  $720  to  $2,000. 
We  prepare  you  BY 
MAIL.  Write  for  list 
of  positions,  free  cat- 
service  requirements. 


Government 
Positions 

alogue  giving  civil 

K.  C.  Correspondence  Institute 

Grand  Ave. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


RASPBERRY 

PLANTS 


CUMBERLAND 

for  sale;  good,  strong  plants,  grown  on  new 
land.  JULIUS  W.  WEBER,  Wathena,  Kan. 

Free  Trip  to  California 

Send  for  particulars  and  illustrated  booklet. 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  LAND  CO., 
Severance  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Peach  buds  about  half  killed,  but 
plenty  left  on  Feb.  22  to  make  a crop 
if  they  are  not  killed  after  this  date. 
Taken  all  around,  prospects  for  fruit 
are  good. — U.  T.  Cox,  Lawrence  Co., 
Ohio. 

I must  have  The  Fruit-Grower  if 
it  costs  $5  a year.— 1.  I.  Truex,  Dei- 
phos,  Kan. 


Monthly  Page 

Bight 
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BRANCHING  CELER  Y BY  BANKING. 


ALL  THE  CLAIMS  WE  MAKE  FOR  IT 


WE  sell  direct  to  you. 

We  sell  direct  to  you  because 
we  are  able  to  give  you  much 
better  value  for  your  money 
than  we  otherwise  could,  and  a better 
understanding  of  your  machine  than  any 
one  else  could.  We  always  keep  in 
close  touch  with  our  customers.  They 
tell  us  what  our  Spreaders  are  doing. 
Sometimes  they  surprise  even  us. 

We  find  out  just  what  it  means  to 
countless  farmers  to  own  a Manure 
Spreader  that  will  double  the  value  of 
every  bit  of  manure  put  on  their  land. 

The  American  Manure  Spreader  will 
do  this  because  it  bneaks  up  and  pulver- 
izes all  the  manure  so  that  it  mixes 
readily  with  the  soil.  It  distributes 
evenly.  Every  square  foot  of  land  gets 
its  share.  This  means  a good  crop  all 
over  the  field.  You  don't  find  any 
“ skinned ” places  in  a field  manured 
with  the  American  Spreader. 

•>  But  we  don’t  ask  you  to  take  any 
hearsay  evidence. 

We  want  you  to  find  out  for  yourself 
what  our  Manure  Spreader  will  do. 

So  we  make  you  this  remarkable  offer. 
We  will  send  you  one  of  our  Spreaders 
on  trial  and  prepay  the  freight. 

Use  it  a month  on  your  own  farm. 
If  you  find  it  exactly  as  we  have  repre- 
sented, after  the  month’s  free  trial,  you 
can  settle  for  the  machine  on  terms 
convenient  for  you. 

Bul.it  the  American  Manure  Spreader 
is  not  what  we  claim,  send  it  back  at 
otir  expense.  You  don’t  owe  us  any- 
thing. The  trial  don’t  cost  you  a 
penny.  The  month’s  use  you  have  had 
of  the  Spreader  is  FREE. 

Could  we  do  more  to  prove  to  you 
that  the  American  Manure  Spreader  is 
what  we  say?  Would  we  dare  to  make 
such  an  offer  if  we  didn’t  know  what 
our  Spreader  will  do?  Remember  — 
when  you  deal  with  us,  you  are  doing 
business  with  an  independent  concern. 


We  do  not  belong  to  any  Trust  or 

Combination. 

And  by  our  plan  of  making  and  sell- 
ing direct,  you  get  a dollars'  worth  of 
Manure  Spreader  for  every  dollar  you 
pay. 

You  see  we  make  more  Manure 
Spreaders  than  any  other  concern  in 
the  world. 

We  own  and  operate  the  largest  fac- 
tory ever  built  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  equipped  with  every  modern 
labor-saving  device.  All  our  machinery 
is  up-to-date  — the  very  "latest  im- 
proved”. 

This  means  the  best  possible  machines 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  American  Manure  Spreader  is 
today  an  example  of  the  verv  highest 
development  in  modern  agricultural 
implements. 

It  is  absolutely  up-to-date. 

The  principles  upon  which  it  is  con- 
structed are  sensible  and  practical. 

There  are  no  complicated  parts  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  is  simple,  and  carefully 
constructed. 

And  you  take  as  much  time  as  you  require 
to  pay  for  the  Spreader  after  you  have  used 
it  A MONTH  FREE. 

The  Spreader  may  earn  its  own  cost, 
before  you  send  us  a shilling. 

Will  you  be  as  fair  with  us  as  we  are  will- 
ing to  be  with  you  ? 

Will  you  send  for  information  of  our  gener- 
ous proposition  today  ? 

Even  though  you  do  not  wish  to  buy  now, 
send  for  particulars. 

Some  day  you  may  wish  to  buy,  and  then 
knowledge  of  our  New  Selling  Plan  will  come 
in  handy.  You  wi.l  know  how  to  save  money. 

If  you  will  tell  us  how  much  land  you  own. 
and  how  many  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  you  keep,  we  will  give  you  the  Govern- 
ment statistics  as  to  the  value  of  your  manure 
crop. 

Write  to  us  today.  Put  down  this  paper 
and  write  before  the  matter  has  a chance  to 
slip  your  memory. 

Address  at  once— 


AMERICAN  HARROW  CO.,  6833  Hastings  St.  Detroit,  Mich. 


FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

AT  HALF  PRICE 

charged  by  others,  on  our  FREE 
TRIAL  PLAN,  on  the  most  lib- 
eral terms  and  payment  condi- 
tions ever  heard  of  for  1006.  we 
offer  every  stvle  of  the  WORLD 
FA HOLS BECKWITH  ORGAN 
CO.’S  High  Giade  Parlor.  Home, 
Church  and  School  ORGANS. 

THE  BECKWITH  ORGAN 
FACTORIES  Ky.LoatdviS: 

Daul.  Minn.,  produce  higher 
g ade  organs  lhan  you  can 
bu\  elsewhere;  prices  about 
cne-hr If  what  others  charge; 
f ec  trial  and  payment  terms 
much  more  liberal  than  any 
ether  house.  Special  shipping 
nrranren  ents  to  all  points, 
shipping  from  Kentucky.  In- 
diara.  Illinois  or  Minnesota, 
making  freight  charges 
very  low’.  Enoi  mous 
stock  on  hand  to  ship  the 
day  we  receive  your  or- 
der. so  you  can  get  any 
organ  in  Just  a few  days 
after  you  send  us  your  order,  advantages  possessed  by 
no  other  house.  On  a postal  card  or  in  a letter  to  us, 
simply  say:  "Send  me  your  Free  Organ  Offers”  and  you 
will  receive  by  return  mail,  postpaid,  free,  our  latest 
1906  Organ  Catalogue,  everything  in  orrans.  price  offer- 
ings never  before  heard  of,  an  offer  to  send  you  music 
lessons  free,  six  months  free  ttial  plan,  no  pa\ment 
down  method.  25  years  im^an  t^.  treat  ch.Henge.  tea 
and  comoa-ison  offer.  > OU  AAILL  RECEIV  E THE 
HOST  WONDERFUL  ORGAN  OFFER  EVER  KNOWN. 

YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  OUR  OFFER 

to  send  you  these 
SIX  FULL  SIZE, 

HEAVY,  HARD- 
WOOD CANE 
SEATED  DINING 
ROOMCHAIRS.  _ . 

By  our  wonderful  offer  you  have  your  rholee.  free  of  any 
cost  to  vou,  these  six  chairs,  or  your  choice  of  hundreds  of 
valuable  articles  It  you  send  your  orders  to  us.  On  a 
postal  card  or  In  a letter  to  us  simply  say:  "Fend  me 
your  Free  ^rem  Offe  s.”  and  you  will  get  the  big  O gan 
Catalogue  and  all  our  wonderful  offers  by  return  mail,  post- 
paid. f ee.  VV-Ue  today  sure:  send  this  minute.  Add-ess, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO. 


variety  are  planted  together,  to  avoid 
confusion  at  picking  time.  This  prob- 
lem of  mixing  varieties  is  an  impor- 
tant one,  and  should  be  more  generally 
discussed.  If  it  is  necessary  to  mix 
varieties  in  the  irrigated  sections,  ss 
Mr.  Walden  says,  how  much  more 
necessary  is  it  to  mix  them  in  sec- 
tions where  rains  are  frequent  at 
blooming  time? 


TH  FREE 


"Blanching  Celery 


Celery  is  grown  chiefly  for  the  large 
fleshy  leaf  stalks,  which  when  well 
blanched  make  one  of  the  most  delic- 
ious vegetables  and  which  bring  large 
sums  of  money  to  the  market  garden- 
ers. The  chief  value  of  celery  as  a 
vegetable  for  the  table  depends  en- 
tirely on  whether  the  leaf  stems  are 
well  blanched  or  not.  Where  they 
are  well  blanched  the  stems  are  al- 
ways more  brittle,  tender  and  have 
a higher  flavor  than  the  unblanched. 
The  branching  reduces  the  amount  of 
woody  fiber  in  the  stems  by  not  stim- 
ulating its  development,  and  elimi- 
nation of  the  green  color  in  the  stems 
reduces  the  strong  flavor  or  pungency 
which  is  present  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  in  the  unblanched  stems. 

There  are  a great  many  ways  de- 
vised by  the  different  growers  for 
blanching  the  stems,  as  by  growing 
the  plants  in  a trench,  planting  thick 
and  edging  with  a board,  ridging  with 
earth,  wrapping  plants  with  paper  or 
placing  a drain  tile  over  them,  and 
also  by  allowing  plants  to  grow  till 
late  summer  and  then  digging  up  and 
burying  with  earth.  All  of  these  meth- 
ods have  their  advantages  and  special 
use  as  well  as  disadvantages.  Some  of 
these  methods  are  applicable  to  one 
locality,  but  not  to  others,  and.  no 
one  will  suit  all  conditions. 

One  of  the  oldest  methods  of 
blanching  celery  was  to  set  the  plants 
in  a trench  a foot  wide  and  a foot 
and  a half  deep.  Into  the  bottom 
was  placed  a good  lot  of  loose  rich 
soil  and  the  plants  set  about  six  inches 
apart.  As  soon  as  they  had  begun  to 
elongate,  the  leaf  stems  were  drawn 
up  together  and  a little  earth  was 
thrown  about  the  base,  firming  it 
tight  around  the  plants.  Then  as  the 
stems  continued  to  lengthen  more 
earth  was  filled  into  the  trench  until 
it  was  full,  each  time  gathering  the 
leaf  stems  together  so  as  to  keep  the 
soil  from  out  of  the  heart  of  the  plant. 
In  some  soils  this  method  of  blanch- 
ing proves  very  satisfactory,  but  in 
soils  inclined  to  hold  water  there  is 
great  danger  of  the  plants  being  kept 
too  wet  owing  to  the  trench  in  which 
they  are  planted  holding  water.  This 
method,  however,  is  now  seldom  used, 
having  been  replaced  by  some  of  the 
other  methods  where  level  culture  can 
be  given. 

A method  quite  extensively  used  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  is  known  as 
Niven’s  method  or  the  ‘‘New  Celery 
Culture.”  This  method  requires  very 
intensive  culture,  as  the  plants  are 
set  seven  or  eight  inches  apart  each 
way  in  beds.  In  this  way  the  crowd- 
ing of  the  leaf  stalks  together  is  suf- 
ficient to  blanch  the  stalks  of  some 
varieties.  Around  the  outside  of  the 
bed  there  is  then  placed  a wide  board 


blanch  the  celery  in  this  manner  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  rows  at  a great- 
er distance  apart  than  with  any  of  the 
other  methods.  At  the  Experiment 
Station  where  celery  has  been  very 
satisfactorily  grown,  we  have  found 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  have  the  rows 
about  ten  feet  apart  in  order  that 
enough  soil  may  be  had  to  do  the 
ridging. 

In  a home  garden  where  only  a 
small  amount  of  celery  is  being  grown 
a convenient  way  of  blanching  the 
stems  is  to  grow  the  plants  in  a long, 
single  or  double  row,  and  blanch  by 
placing  wide  boards  on  each  side  of 
the  row.  This  is  the  easiest  way  to 
blanch  the  stems,  but  is  not  so  satis- 
factory as  some  of  the  others.  Another 
way,  very  useful  in  a small  garden, 
is  to  tie  a cylinder  of  several  thick- 
nesses of  newspaper  or  any  good, 
thick  paper  tightly  around  the  stalks, 
letting  the  cylinder  reach  just  high 
enough  to  allow  a few  of  the  tips  of 
the  leaves  to  reach  over.  The  cylinders 
may  have  to  be  lengthened  two  or 
three  times  throughout  the  season. 
Alongside  of  each  plant  it  is  best  to 
drive  down  a stake  to  which  the  plant 
can  be  tied  to  keep  from  being  blown 
over  in  a storm  and  perhaps  broken 
off.  Instead  of  using  a board  or  paper 
cylinder  a common  drain  tile  may  be 
set  over  the  plants  when  they  will 
bleach  quickly  and  nicely.  With  this 
latter  process  it  is  necessary  to  allow 
the  leaf  stalks  to  lengthen  more  than 
for  any  of  the  other  methods. 

Another  method  of  blanching,  ap- 
plicable to  the  small  garden,  but  not 
very  extensively  used,  is  to  gather  the 
plants  late  in  summer  after  they  have 
made  their  greatest  growth  in  length, 
digging  them  up  with  as  much  of  the 
roots  as  possible  and  then  laying  on 
top  of  the  ground  and  covering  com- 
pletely with  soil.  They  are  allowed 
to  remain  thus  buried  till  freezing 
weather  comes  when  they  should  be 
removed  to  the  cellar  and  stored  for 
winter  use. 

As  soon  as  the  frosty  nights  begin, 
it  is  best  to  cover  up  the  tops  of  the 
celery  rows  with  a light  cover  of  straw 
to  protect  from  the  frost.  This  straw 
must  be  removed  every  morning  till 
the  weather  gets  too  cold  for  the 
celery  plants  to  remain  exposed.  Then 
the  plants  should  be  dug  up  with  as 
much  of  the  roots  as  possible  and 
carried  to  the  cellar  or  a big  box  and 
replanted.  For  this  purpose  very  rich 
soil  should  be  had.  Set  the  plants  in 
it,  placing  them  as  close  together  as 
they  can  stand.  When  all  have  been 
thus  replanted,  water  the  soil  lightly, 
being  very  careful  to  get  no  water  on 
the  tops  of  the  plants,  as  in  their  pres- 
ent crowded  position  it  will  encour- 
age rotting  and  ruin  most  of  the 
plants.  In  this  crowded,  dark  place 
is  where  the  tender,  delicious  stems  in 
the  heart  are  produced  and  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  encourage 
their  growth.  When  celery  is  care- 
fully dug  up  and  replanted  in  this 


to  protect  those  plants  on  the  outside 
from  the  sunlight  and  allow  them  to 
blanch.  The  Paris  Golden  variety 
gives  better  success  with  this  method 
than  most  any  of  the  other  varieties. 

Ridging  up  the  rows  with  earth  is  a 
very  common  practice,  and  it  always 
seemed  to  me  that  it  gave  a sweeter, 
more  delicate  flavor  to  the  stems  than 
any  other  method.  The  leaf  stalks  are 
gathered  up  into  a hunch  so  as  to  keep 
the  soil  out  of  the  heart  and  then  the 
soil  is  drawn  up  closely  and  packed 
firmly  about  the  plant.  This  opera- 
tion must  be  performed  two  or  three 
times  throughout  the  latter  part  of 
summer.  Where  a grower  desires  to 


way,  then  carefully  watered  and  pro- 
tected from  the  light  it  will  make  a 
remarkable  growth  and  keep  well  in 
the  storage  pit  for  several  months. 

E.  H.  FAVOR. 

Mixing  Varieties  in  Apple  Orchards. 

F.  Walden,  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, an  experienced  orchardist,  be- 
lieves in  mixing  varieties  in  planting 
an  apple  orchard.  He  prefers  to  plant 
two  rows  of  one  variety,  and  then  two 
rows  of  another  sort  which  blooms 
at  the  same  time.  He  says  he  believes 
it  would  really  be  better  to  plant  al- 
ternate rows,  but  that  two  rows  of  a 


He  Wanted  to  Be  “Shown.” 

Relative  to  the  February  Fruit- 
Grower,  we  have  nothing  to  sav.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  need  of  remarks,  for 
the  paper  certainly  shows  for  itself. 
But  where  our  curiosity  is  aroused  is 
how  you  expect  to  make  the  Gardening 
number  for  March  any  better  than  the 
February  issue. 

ECONOMY  FARM  RECORD  CO. 

Newton,  Iowa. 

¥ * it 

About  500  persons  attended  the 
mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Texas  State 
Horticultural  Society.  What’s  the 
matter  with  Texas? 


Otwell’s  Famous 
Tree  Paint 

Used  for  7 years  on 
more  than  10  million 
fruit  and  shade  trees. 
The  best  treatment 
in  the  world  for  Rab- 
bits, Mice,  Sunscald. 
Bark  Lice,  and  Bor- 
er*. Guaranteed  never  to 
jure  a tree.  Ihav#5u)  it*m 
but  Tract  one  In  erery  Tldnlty. 

W.  B.  0TWELL 
Carlinville,  Illinois 


Never  Root  Hog 

m 


Tamer  A Ear  Marker 

stops  rooting,  all  sizes,  hogs  grow 
and  fatten  quicker,  marks  all  stock, 
marks  registry  number,  valuable  rec- 
ipes, all  for  SI . postpaid;  hog  holder 
75c,  both  $1  25;  grass  seeder  $1.25, 
all  three  $2.25  by  ex.  Z.uncher  $5. 
W.X.  fhortkf*.  Co.  bn: Quincy,  XU 
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How  they  He/p 
the  Farmer 


If  the  telephone  really  helps  the  farmer  he 
is  the  man  who  ought  to  know  the  “how” 
and  "why.”  We  have  recently  published  a 
book  full  of  telephone  facts  for  farmers, 
which  every  farmer  in  the  country  ought  to 
read,  whether  he  intends  to  buy  a telephone 
or  not.  It  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  those 
interested  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
write  for  it.  This  book  tells  how  and  why 
the  telephone  helps  the  farmer  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  why  the  modern  farm  equipment 
is  not  complete  without  a telephone.  The 
telephone  is  a time-saver  — consequently  a 
profit-maker.  Simply  reading  this  book, 
"How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer,” 
will  certainly  convince  any  farmer  that  he 
is  missing  much  he  ought  to  enjov  if  he  is 
trying  to  do  without  a 
telephone  in  his  home. 

It  describes  very  inter- 
estingly the  best  tele- 
phone for  the  country 
home— 

Strom  berg* 

Carlson 
Telephones 

Tells  just  how  each 
part  from  the  case  to 
the  mostimportantpart 
is  made;  illustrates  the 
various  parts  and  shows 
by  a very  practical  and  complete  descrip- 
tion and  explanation  the  duty  and 
requirements  of  each;  tells  why  we  make 
them  with  such  care,  and  exposes  the  se- 
crets of  the  construction  of  cheap  tele- 
phones; shows  why  they  can  be  sold  cheap, 
and  why  they  should  never  be  used  on  farm 
lines.  It  shows  why  Stromberg-Carlson 
telephones  will  outwear  any  other  farm  tele- 
phone made  and  how  we  produce  an  instru- 
ment that  practically  will  never  get  out  of 
order.  Cheap  telephones  are  invariably  out 
of  service  just  when  you  want  them  most; 
they  quickly  lose  their  talking  qualities  and 
are  a constant  source  of  annoyance  and  ex- 
pense, simply  because  they  are  not  made 
right.  The  principle  of  operation  is  just  the 
same  in  a cheap  telephone  as  in  a good  one 
—the  difference  all  lies  in  the  construction, 
the  better  materials  used,  and  the  greater 
care  and  skill  employed  in  the  making.  We 
would  like  to  have  you  read  this  book. 
Simply  drop  us  a postal  card  asking  for 
139-G,  “How  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farm- 
er,” and  we  will  send  it  to  you  by  return 
mail.  Do  it  today  before  it  slips  your  mind. 
STROMBERG-CARLSON  TEL.  MFG.  CO. 
Rochester , N.  Y.  Chicago , III. 


LetUs  Quote  You  a Price 

FIRST-CLASS  FANNING  MILL 

200,000  CHATHAM  MILLS  are  in  use  today. 
They  are  doing:  the  work.  Many  of  them 
were  sent  to  these  users  on  the  30  day  free 
trial  plan.  We  will  send  you  one  to  try,  too. 

If  it  does  not  clean  grain  and  seed,  separate  the 
good  from  the  bad,  and  improve  every  bushel  to 
— your  entire  satisfaction,  send  it  back  and 
e will  refund  every  cent  of  your  money. 
Wejmyal  1 freigh t.  No w we  cou  1 d n ot 
mnke  this  offer  if  we 
did  not  know  The 
( hathamwilL  satisfy 
you. 

Anyway,  send  to- 
day for  our  free  book 
entitled  “How  to 
Make  Dollars  Out  of 
Wind,’*  a book  on 
good  seed,  how  to 
obtain  it.  / > 

THE  M ANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.  Ltd> 


870  Wesson  Avcnu 


Sim 


Detroit,  Mich. 


Stock 


Choice 

Nursery 


AT 


Wholesale 

fond  ua  a List  of  Your  Wants  and  we  will  make  you 
•ur  Lowest  Prices— WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Write  us  today  and  be  convinced. 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

Hart  Pioneer  Nurseries 

Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  Box  I 


HImqa  Quart  From  1 
A lift  G One  Plant  I 

Strawberry  ' 

That’s  its  record.  Also  Excelsior, 

Tennessee,  Haverland,  Bubach, 

Star,  Gandy  New  Home,  Dunlap 
and  Parsons  and  fifty  other  varieties. 

7,000,000  plants.  We  lead  every  ether  Nursery  in 
choice  stock  in  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums 
and  Cherry  trees,  Grapes  and  Asparagus.  Get 
our  1906  Catalogue  in  oolors  FREE. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries, 

Box  32,  Berlin,  Md. 


Growing  and 
Storing  Celery 

One  of  the  old  readers  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  suggests  that  for  our  garden- 
ing number  we  can  very  profitably  re- 
print at  least  part  of  an  article  which 
was  published  about  two  years  ago, 
telling  of  a very  easy  method  of  grow- 
ing celery,  also  a very  convenient  way 
of  storing  the  same.  The  manner  of 
growing  the  celery  is  original  with  Mr. 
E.  J.  Holman,  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
and  Mr.  C.  H.  Dutcher,  Warrensburg, 
Mo.,  furnishing  the  plan  of  storing 
the  same.  Mr.  Holman’s  plan  Is  de- 
scribed by  him  as  follows; 

The  old  method  of  trenching,  hill- 
ing, watering,  blanching,  digging, 
washing  and  cleaning  celery  may  to  a 
great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  be  over- 
come by  the  use  of  veneer  tree  pro- 
tectors. These  protectors  cost  from 
one-third  of  a cent  to  two-thirds  of 
a cent  each,  and  when  they  are  well 
cared  for  they  will  do  service  for  sev- 
eral years.  But  let  us  go  to  the  be- 
ginning, a tiny  celery  seed. 

The  earlier  varieties,  as  White 
Plume  and  Golden  Self-Blanching, 
may  be  sown  out  of  doors  in  early 
spring,  but  the  larger  and  later-grow- 
ing varieties,  like  Giant  Paschal, 
should  be  planted  in  March  in  a 
box  or  hotbed,  and  in  all  cases  very 
lightly  covered,  the  soil  moistened  and 
shaded  until  the  seedlings  come  up, 
the  seeds  requiring  from  fifteen  to 
forty  days  for  germination.  Sown  even 
thickly,  they  may  stand  until  they 
are  transplanted  in  the  row  to  grow 
until  gathered  for  the  table. 

Celery  requires  rich  soil  for  its  best 
development;  it  is  a gross  feeder  and 
will  fill  the  soil  with  its  fine  roots  for 
several  feet.  If  you  have  plenty  of 
ground,  set  It  in  rows,  or  triple  rows, 
eight  or  ten  inches  apart.  Cultivate 
well  throughout  the  summer.  If  you 
have  only  small  tract  to  devote  to 
celery,  then  fertilize  a space  twelve 
feet  square,  using  plenty  of  well-rotted 
manure.  With  this  plot  deeply  worked, 
plant  on  each  side  six  rows  eight 
inches  apart,  the  plants  eight  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  leaving  an  alley  four 
feet  wide  between  the  two  lots  of  six 
rows  each;  here  you  will  have  fifteen 
dozen  plants,  and  if  well  grown,  two 
plants  will  suffice  for  a meal  for  an 
ordinary  family,  and  as  you  will  have 
180  hills,  you  have  provided  for  ninety 
dinners,  or  celery  for  three  months. 

Now,  while  we  have  said  we  could 
take  the  plants  from  the  seed-bed, 
though  sown  thickly,  but  we  must 
say  further  that  it  is  a great  advan- 
tage to  any  of  our  annual  vegetable 
plants,  especially  celery,  to  take  the 
little  plants  when  they  are  an  Inch 
high  and  transplant  them  an  inch 
or  so  apart,  thus  producing  a stronger 
and  more  uniform  set  of  plants.  How- 
ever, whether  raised  or  purchased,  set 
out  any  time  in  May,  June  or  July,  and 
give  good  cultivation.  By  the  middle 
of  July  or  August  the  plants  will  be 
strong  and  making  a rapid  growth,  but 
will  be  spreading  over  the  ground. 

Ordinarily  now  comes  the  laborious 
work  of  hilling  or  banking  but  we  avoid 
of  hilling  or  banking,  but  we  avoid 
by  taking  our  veneers,  and  having 
dampened  and  rolled  them,  they  form 
a hollow  cylinder  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  open  at  both  ends.  These 
veneers  should  be  soaked  and  rolled 
some  time  before  using  them,  that 
they  may  be  dry,  or  set,  and  so  they 
will  retain  their  shape.  We  now  take 
and  open  the  veneer,  encircle  the 
plant  nicely,  and  allow  the  veneer 
wrapper  to  spring  closed  again.  All 
light  is  excluded  from  the  plant,  and 
the  system  of  blanching  begins. 

We  give  the  wrapper  a twist,  push- 
ing the  circular  box  In  the  soil  one- 
half  inch  or  about  that,  and  go  on  to 
the  next  plant  and  repeat  the  perform- 
ance. These  wrappers  are  about  eight 
to  eleven  inches  high,  so  that  the  cyl- 
inders are  that  long,  and  the  celery 
tops  will  be  above  the  top  of  the  box 
If  It  has  made  ordinary  growth. 

In  further  cultivation  the  soil  may 
be  worked  In  and  around  these  boxes 
as  much  as  one  desires.  We  believe 
two  or  three  inches  at  least  Is  an  ad- 
vantage, as  this  cultivation  will  make 
a mulch  that  retains  moisture  without 
disturbing  the  roots,  that  fill  the 
ground  to  the  surface.  In  August, 
September  or  October,  long  before  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner  that  gives  so 


many  persons  their  first  taste  of  cel- 
ery, you  may  remove  the  box,  cut  the 
stalk  from  the  root  as  easily  as  cut- 
ting a cabbage,  and  a prettier  stalk  of 
celery  will  delight  the  eyes  than  Is 
usually  found  in  our  markets.  When- 
ever you  want  some  celery,  it  is  easier 
to  get  it  than  it  is  to  dig  potatoes. 
This  may  continue  until  the  earlier 
freezing  weather  comes.  The  later 
varieties  will  then  be  at  their  best, 
and  may  have  grown  a foot  or  more 
above  the  tops  of  the  boxes. 

The  Storing  of  Celery. 

Mr.  Dutcher’s  plan  of  storing  ihe 
celery  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  we 
can  vouch  for  its  success,  for  we  have 
eaten  celery  which  was  kept  accord- 
ing to  his  plan.  He  says: 

“Should  the  fall  be  dry  and  warm, 
do  not  take  up  the  celery  until  the 
last  of  November,  in  this  section  (Cen- 
tral Missouri),  but  watch  for  our  usual 
storm  from  the  5th  to  the  12th,  and 
protect  the  plants  from  freezing.  1 
have  had  a greater  growth  after  this 
November  freeze  than  during  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  fall.  In  .stor- 
ing celery  for  winter  use,  dig  the  en- 
tire root,  remove  suckers  and  all  dam- 
aged leaves,  and  trim  the  roots  as 
when  transplanted  in  the  spring.  Into 
a barrel  or  large  dry  goods  box  in 
the  cellar  put  enough  rich  earth  and 
water  to  make  a ‘lob-lolly.’  In  this 
pack  the  celery  in  an  upright  position, 
with  the  roots  well  covered.  Exclude 
the  light  from  the  barrel  or  box;  water 
at  least  once  a week,  but  be  careful 
not  to  wet  the  stalks,  or  they  will  rust 
and  rot.  With  a short  piece  of  old 
rubber  hose  and  a funnel  place  the 
water  directly  on  the  roots.  Here  your 
celery  will  continue  to  grow  and 
blanch  all  winter.  The  growth  under 
these  conditions  is  superior  to  any 
growth  in  the  garden.  I have  had 
Giant  Paschal  grow  out  at  the  top  of 
a large  barrel,  the  stalks  being  broad, 
thick,  crisp,  of  a nutty  flavor.  It 
will  pay  every  family  to  grow  a few 
rows  of  this  excellent  vegetable.  It 
requires  less  work  than  to  grow  and 
care  for  cabbage.  The  heart  of  most 
varieties  is  golden  yellow  in  color,  and 
is  an  ornament  on  the  table.  Celery  is 
more  than  a relish — no  better  nerve 
food  can  be  produced  in  your  garden.” 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Dutcher’s 
plan,  we  will  say  that  one  gentleman 
who  stores  his  celery  in  this  way  had 
a good  way  to  water  the  plants  in  the 
box  or  barrel.  This  gentleman  borea 
a hole  on  one  side  of  the  box  or  bar- 
rel, and  another  on  the  opposite  side, 
these  holes  being  just  above  the  layer 
of  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
When  the  plants  needed  watering,  he 
placed  the  hose  in  one  hole  and  turned 
on  the  water.  In  a short  time  the 
roots  were  given  a good  soaking,  and 
there  was  no  danger  of  the  plants  be- 
coming damp  in  any  way,  for  the 
other  hole  allowed  the  water  to  escape 
when  the  roots  were  soaked 

* 

A Covering  for  Seed-Beds. 

Many  seed-beds,  in  which  celery 
seeds  and  other  small  seeds  are  to  be 
planted,  are  shaded  from  the  sun  by 
some  growers  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
drying  and  baking.  One  of  the  best 
coverings  for  these  beds  is  made  of 
cloth,  stretched  on  a light  fi'ame. 
These  frames  can  be  made  from  inch 
lumber,  and  3 by  6 feet  is  a convenient 
size.  The  frames  are  light,  and  can  be 
easily  handled.  With  three  to  six 
inches  between  these  cloth  coverings 
and  the  soil,  the  seed-bed  will  not  need 
watering  so  often,  the  soil  will  not 
be  baked  by  the  sun,  and  the  wind 
will  not  whip  the  tender  seedlings 
around.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  have 
fairly  started,  however,  the  covering 
should  be  removed,  else  the  plants  will 
be  too  slender,  or  spindling. 

^ ^ ^ 

Here  Is  the  very  brief  letter  of  J.  F. 
Dante,  Macomb,  Mo.,  in  renewing  his 
subscription;  “Inclosed  find  money 
order  for  subscription;  cheap  enough.” 
That’s  enough,  Brother  Dante. 


KS. 


It  saves  going  to  town 
||  for  market  reports,  it 

||  saves  the  buyer  of  farm 

produce  a trip  to  your 
® farm  and  brings  you  a 
sale.  It  saves  the  farmer’s  wife 
getting  Sunday  dinner  “because 
John  just  telephoned  that  he 
couldn’t  come.”  It  saves  the 
doctor  an  extra  trip  and  you  more 
than  one  half  of  the  bill  because 
you  can  stop  him  from  coming 
when  you  don’t  need  him.  This 
telephone  saves  extra  trips  to  town,  extra 
wear  on  the  team,  saves  time,  temper, 
money  and  in  many  instances  life  itself. 

This  telephone  is  the  “Eaco,” 
I II  and  is  the  most  complete  farm 
telephone  made.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  can  get  out  of  order  with  or- 
dinary use,  being  made  strong  and  com- 
pact. Eaco  phones  are  handsome  from 
every  point  of  view  and  are  low  in  price. 
Each  telephone  is  furnished  complete 
with  two  cells  of  1900  Dry  Battery  and 
all  are  equipped  with  X.  P.  Condensers. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  ring  any  sub- 
scriber whether  people  “listen  in”  or 
when  the  receivers  are  off  the  hooks. 
On  a line  filled  with  20  bridging  tele- 
phones each  phone  equipped  with  an 
X.  P.  Condenser  we  will  guarantee  to 
ring  the  20th  phone  with  18  receivers  off 
the  hooks  provided  it  is  possible  to  ring 
each  subscriber  with  the  receivers  on. 


NIT-  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  many 
■ H points  of  this  special  farm  phone 
through  our  booklet,  "How  to  Buy  the 
Right  ‘Phone.”  Mailed  free. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  COMPANY 
Dept.  Q Chicago,  III. 


STRAWBERRY 


Virginia  and  Chesapeake,  winners  of  8100  GOLD 
PRIZE  offers;  also  Cardinal,  Commonwealth, 
North  Shore,  Oaks  Early,  New  York,  Glen  Mary. 
Stevens  Champion,  and  90  others;  best  list,  gooa 
stock,  reasonable  prices:  Dewberries:  Lucretla 

an(^  ,,  CT  Cabbage: 

Austins.  New  Volga 

and  20  other  varieties.  Cucumbers:  Peninsula 
Prize,  Allen's  Pride  of  the  Market,  Arlington 
Spine,  Shamrock,  etc.  Cantaloupes:  Allen's  First 
Choice,  True  Rocky  Ford.  Tomatoes:  Livings- 
ton’s Globe,  Allen's  Best,  Chalk  Jewel,  Maule’s 
Earliest,  Earliana,  etc.  Kansas  King,  Eighty  Day 
Yellow  Dent,  Maryland  Queen  Field  Corn.  Best 
new  and  standard  Garden, Field  and  Flower  seeds, 
Asparagus  Roots,  Special  Agr’l  Implements,  etc. 

60  PACE  CATALOGUE  FREE.  Send  address 
on  postal  NOW.  It  tells  about  lots  of  good  things 
for  the  farm  and  garden  and  where  to  get  them. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Dept.  38,  Salisbury,  Md. 


F.  W.  MENERAY 

Crescent  Nursery 
Company  nc. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS.  IOWA 

Established  1868 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Spring  delivery 
for  NATIVE  AMERICANA  PLUM  SEED- 
LINGS, the  best  bndding  and  grafting  stock 
for  plums  for  the  Northern  trade. 

Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Currant,  Grape, 
Forest  Tree  Seedlings,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs  In  ear  lots.  , 

| 300  Named  Varieties  Paeonies 


FARM  TELEPHONES 

Made  by  the  “American,”  the  largest  telephone  factory.  Fanners 
are  building  telephone  lines  all  orer  the  country.  Why  not  yoa? 

Use  our  highest  grade  No.  36,  SA  UTS  ON 

The  Telephone  In  the  country  home  It  not  a luxury — It's  a meney 
■aver.  Be  an  Influential  factor  In  yonr  community.  Organlae  farm 
telephone  ltnee.  Nothing  glvee  you  greater  prestige.  It  rlvee  you  a 
handsome  profit.  We  tend  you  Instructions  how  to  organise  farm  llaee 
and  how  to  build  and  operate  them.  Write  for  our  free  book.  It'e 
full  of  Telephone  Information. 

AKEBICAN  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  DLL. 

AM,  Englewood  Station. 
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Company,"  Seventh  and  Charles  Streets,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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Advertising  Rate  — 20c  Agate  Line,  >2.80  per  Inch.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch 
No  advertising  In  class  generally  termed  "Objectionable"  accepted  under  any  condi- 
tions. Editions  mailed  on  1st  day  of  month.  Forms  close  on  20th  of  preceding 
months;  1.  e.,  January  forms  close  December  20th,  tec. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  KATE,  >1.00  A YEAR.  THREE  YEARS  IN  ADVANCE  FOR  >2.00 


Remit  us  U.  S.  Coin,  or  Currency,  Postofflce  Money  Order,  Express  Money  Order, 
Registered  Letter  or  Bank  Draft.  Send  stamps  only  as  last  resort.  All  remittances 
at  our  risk. 

Unless  otherwise  ordered,  subscriptions  will  commence  with  month  following  date 
of  remittance,  and  continue  until  ordered  stopped  and  arrearages  paid.  If  you  desire 
paper  to  stop  when  time  Is  up,  notify  us.  The  letter  “S’’  after  date  on  addres  tag 
signifies  that  paper  will  stop  on  that  date.  The  address  tag  stands  as  a receipt  for 
your  remittance. 

In  compiling  a list  of  Forty  Thousand  subscribers,  It  Is  an  easy  matter  to  make 
mistakes,  but  we  guarantee  fair  treatment  to  everyone.  If  you  find  an  error  In  your 
addres  tag,  or  do  not  receive  paper  promptly,  write  us  and  we  will  trace  matter  up. 
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Why  a Fruit-Grower  Was  Not  Ap- 
pointed. 

What  a handicap  are  so-called  “polit- 
ical debts”  to  a public  official  who  hon- 
estly desires  to  discharge  his  duty  to 
the  public.  We  have  a forcible  illus- 
tration of  this  in  the  recent  appoint- 
ment by  Governor  Folk  of  a member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Mountain 
Grove.,  Mo.,  Experiment  Station.  The 
appointee  is  not  an  agriculturist  or 
horticulturist,  as  would  naturally  be 
supposed,  but  a lawyer.  He  doubtless 
regards  his  appointment  as  a joke,  so 
far  as  fitness  for  the  position  is  con- 
cerned. His  opponent  for  the  place  is 
a leading  farmer  and  fruit-grower, 
whose  active  interest  in  horticulture, 
especially,  is  known  throughout  the 
state,  and  who  had  the  endorsement  of 
many  farmers.  But  the  lawyer  appli- 
cant was  active  in  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Folk’s  candidacy  for  the  governorship, 
and,  of  course,  must  be  rewarded,  and 
in  rewarding  him  the  interests  of  the 
farmers  are  sacrificed.  Governor  Folk 
has  a higher  standard  regardig  his 
duties  to  the  public  than  most  execu- 
tives, but  he  would  have  added  to  his 
record  in  this  respect  if  he  had  paid 
his  obligation  to  his  friend  with  a 
political  office,  and  filled  the  position 
mentioned  by  the  appointment  of  one 
wohse  fitness  for  it  would  be  recogniz- 
ed by  those  whose  intereth  his  services 
are  expected  to  promote.  Farmers  and 
fruit-growers  should  send  a strong  pe- 
tition to  the  next  Missouri  legislature 
for  the  passage  of  a law  requiring  the 
appointment  only  of  those  directly  in- 
terested in  the  advancement  of  general 
agriculture  to  such  positions. 

The  foregoing  is  from  The  Practical 
Fruit-Grower,  Springfield,  Mo.,  and 
the  points  made  by  this  paper  are  well 
taken.  But  is  Governor  Folk  to  blame 
in  this  mattter?  Have  the  horticul- 
turists of  the  state,  through  their  or- 
ganized society,  expressed  their  wishes 
in  this  matter?  No,  indeed,  they 
haven't — that  is,  not  in  a way  which 
reached  the  governor,  for  the  persons 
charged  with  this  duty  failed  to  per- 
form it,  as  was  explained  in  an  article 
in  the  February  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  Let  the  blame  be  fixed  where 
It  belongs.  A fruit-grower  should  have 
been  appointed  for  this  place,  and 
doubtless  would  have  been,  if  the  reso- 
lution which  was  passed  by  the  Mis- 
souri State  Horticultural  Society  had 
been  properly  carried  out.  The  last 
sentence  of  the  article  quoted  above 
urges  the  sending  of  a strong  petition 
to  the  legislature  next  winter.  That  is 
well.  But  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety has  already  directed  that  a com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  to  repre- 
sent this  organization,  and  the  mem- 
bers should  see  that  this  is  done  next 
year.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  not 
condemn  Governor  Folk  for  not  doing 
what,  as  an  organized  society,  the 
fruit-growers  of  the  state  have  not 
asked  him  to  do,  for  we  must  remem- 
ber the  resolution  was  never  present- 
ed to  the  governor  nor  to  the  legisla- 
ture. Let  us  not  criticize  him  for  not 
doing  what  some  of  our  society  offi- 
cials have  done  their  best  to  prevent 
being  done.  Fix  the  blame  where  it 
belongs.  Brother  Williams. 


Frequently  we  hear  talk  of  over- 
production of  apples — although  little 
has  been  heard  in  this  strain  during 
the  past  year — but  there  seems  little 
danger  of  getting  too  many  apples  of 
good  quality.  On  January  15,  we  re- 
ceived a letter  from  Mr.  Edwin  F. 
Mack,  vice-president  and  cashier  of 
the  Royal  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  from 
which  we  quote  as  follows: 

"I  am  a subscriber  to  your  publica- 
tion. and  want  to  tell  you  that  I thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  pictures  of  the 


Brother  Jonathan  apples  displayed  on 
your  title  page  for  January.  In  this 
connection,  however,  I want  to  appeal 
to  you  for  help.  I don't  believe  that 
any  man  lives  in  the  United  States  who 
enjoys  Brother  Jonathan  apples  more 
than  I do,  or  who  is  willing  to  pay  a 
good  price  for  the  right  kind  of  Jon- 
athans at  any  time  of  year.  I some- 
times wish  that  I had  never  heard  of 
any  Brother  Jonathans,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  we  don’t  seem  able 
to  get  them  more  than  two  or  three 
months  in  the  year,  and  then  dealers 
are  apt  to  try  to  run  in  a different 
kind  of  apple,  or  some  inferior  grade 
of  Jonathans,  in  place  of  the  real  arti- 
cle. The  real  Brother  Jonathan  apple 
is  without  doubt  the  same  apple  Eve 
plucked  from  the  tree,  because  she 
knew  that  would  be  a sure  shot. 

Don’t  you  think  that  through  your 
valuable  magazine  you  could  encour- 
age a wider  cultivation  of  the  Jon- 
athan apple,  so  that  people  who  live 
in  cities  (like  myself),  far  from  or- 
chards, and  who  have  the  money  to 
pay  for  the  apples,  but  can’t  find  the 
right  apples,  could  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  increase  their  happiness  by 
seeing  the  real  apple  instead  of  pic- 
tures which  only  tantalize  their  appe- 
tites?” 

We  replied  to  Mr.  Mack,  and  con- 
gratulated him  upon  his  good  taste  in 
choosing  the  Jonathan  apple,  and  he 
replied  as  follows: 

“I  am  glad  that  something  can  be 
done  to  get  more  Jonathan  apples. 
The  Jonathan  is  a class  all  by  itself 

there  is  no  other  apple  that  comes 
anywhere  near  it.  I have  repeatedly 
gone  from  store  to  store,  and  from 
fruit  stand  to  fruit  stand,  and  from 
commission  house  to  commission 
house,  endeavoring  to  find  Jonathan 
apples.  I have  done  this  not  only  in 
this  city  where  I live,  but  in  other 
cities  where  I have  visited,  and  it  is 
only  on  very  rare  occasions  and  for 
very  short  periods  that  I have  suc- 
ceeded in  supplying  myself  with  the 
real  Jonathan  apple.  I have  friends 
right  here  who  feel  toward  the  Jon- 
athan apple  just  the  same  as  I do, 
and  who  have  had  just  the  same  ex- 
perience. We  are  all  anxious  to  get 
hold  of  it,  and  have  not  grumbled  at 
the  price,  which  has  often  been  very 
high.  We  have  felt  that  it  was  so  far 
above  anything  else  that  almost  any 
price  within  reason  at  all  was  cheer- 
fully paid.” 

It  is  really  a bad  affair,  to  have  a 
taste  for  the  real  Jonathan  apple, 
with  its  crispness  and  its  good  looks, 
and  not  be  able  to  gratify  this  appe- 
tite. The  moral  of  this  story  is  that 
those  who  can  grow  the  Jonathan  ap- 
ple to  perfection,  ought  to  produce  it, 
for  since  cold  storage  has  been  per- 
fected this  apple  is  growing  in  popu- 
larity, and  once  a person  acquires  the 
'Jonathan  taste  there  is  no  satisfy- 
ing him  with  anything  else. 

¥ 

Our  Cash  Subscription  Premiums. 

The  Fruit-Grower  announced  some 
special  cash  premiums  for  the  largest 
clubs  of  subscribers  sent  in  for  the 
month  ending  February  15.  In  mak- 
ing the  offer  it  was  stated  that  those 
who  wished  to  enter  for  the  premiums 
should  so  state  at  the  time  the  sub- 
scriptions were  sent  in. 

We  regret  to  report  that,  notwith- 
standing many  clubs  were  received 
during  the  time,  no  one  entered  for 


the  premiums,  and  therefore  they  were 
not  awarded  for  the  first  month. 

It  seems  that  most  of  our  subscrib- 
ers have  held  to  the  theory  that  a 
large  club  would  be  necessary  to  win 
a prize,  and  therefore  they  did  not 
enter  the  contest  when  sending  small 
clubs.  But,  as  we  have  heretofore 
stated,  The  Fruit-Grower  does  not  get 
many  large  clubs — as  a rule,  they  are 
small,  and  no  one  who  gets  even  a 
few  subscribers  should  hesitate  to 
enter  the  contest.  Remember  this  for 
the  netx  month. 

The  second  month’s  contest  extends 
from  February  16  to  March  15,  and 
the  last  one  from  March  15  to  April 
15.  Remember  there  are  four  cash 
prizes,  provided  there  are  entries 
enough,  of  $20,  $15,  $10  and  $5,  for 
the  four  largest  lists  sent  in  during 
the  respective  periods.  Don’t  think  a 
large  club  is  necessary  to  win  a prize 
—get  as  many  subscribers  as  you  can, 
and  send  them  in.  You  will  send  them 
in  at  the  rate  of  three  for  $2,  remem- 
ber, thus  allowing  you  a commission  of 
33  1-3  percent.  Get  up  a club  and 
send  it  today. 

# 

Test  for  Dust  and  Liquid  Sprayers. 

The  plan  which  was  suggested  In 
the  February  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er, that  a test  be  made  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  dust  and  liquid  spraying 
appliances,  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention. A number  of  persons  have 
written  us,  hoping  that  the  test  would 
be  made. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Dutcher,  Warrensburg, 
Mo.,  suggests  that  the  plan  is  a good 
one,  and  adds  that  a comparative 
test  has  already  been  made  in  a cer- 
tain orchard  by  a disinterested  grow- 
er, and  this  gentleman’s  report  is  ridw 
being  circulated  by  a manufacturer 
of  a dust  sprayer.  In  this  printed 
report  the  dust  process  is  claimed  to 
be  cheaper  and  fully  as  effective. 

Mr.  Wm.  Booth,  Winchester,  Kan., 
calls  attention  to  this  same  test,  and 
adds  a word  from  his  own  experience, 
in  which  he  says  his  experience  with 
the  dust  process  has  been  satisfactory. 
He  dusted  his  orchard  twice,  and  be- 
lieves he  made  a great  mistake  in  not 
making  four  more  applications. 

The  trouble  with  the  test  referred 
to,  however,  is  that  the  man  who 
made  this  test  is  also  being  quoted  as 
in  favor  of  the  liquid  process.  It 
seems  to  us  that  if  a test  could  be 
arranged  along  the  line  of  our  sug- 
gestion, it  would  be  an  excellent  plan. 
The  Fruit-Grower  is  not  interested  in 
selling  machines  for  applying  either 
dust  or  liquid,  but  it  is  interested  in 
the  success  of  its  readers,  and  would 
like  to  see  them  have  the  benefit  of 
the  best  there  is  to  be  had. 

Our  Gardening  Articles. 

Last  month  we  announced  some 
prizes  for  the  best  articles  giving  ex- 
perience in  gardening,  these  articles  to 
be  published  in  this  issue.  The  awards 
will  be  announced  in  April  number. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  these 
articles.  Not  that  they  are  in  any 
way  extraordinary,  but  simply  that 
one  may  realize  what  an  important 
part  a good  garden  may  have  in  the 
life  of  a family.  Do  all  of  our  read- 
ers plan  their  gardens  as  carefully  as 
some  of  the  persons  who  report  their 
experience  in  this  issue?  Is  not  much 
of  the  success  of  these  gardeners  due 
to  this  careful  planning?  It  seems  to 
us  that  many  of  us  fail  just  here.  We 
do  not  “lay  out”  the  garden  before- 
hand, and  plant  in  a hit  or  miss 
fashion,  to  a great  extent.  Let  us  try 
to  overcome  this  fault  this  year. 

Another  reform  which  many  of  our 
can  make  in  our  gardening  is  in  the 
matter  of  keeping  a record  of  what 
is  planted  and  what  is  harvested.  Do 
we  know  just  what  our  garden  has 
meant  to  us  during  the  summer?  If 
we  realized  this,  perhaps  the  garden 
would  receive  better  care.  Give  your 
garden  credit  for  what  it  produces  this 
season — and  we  will  guarantee  that 
it  receives  better  treatment  another 
year. 

Still  another  matter:  Did  you  note 
that  one  of  our  Kansas  friends  in  his 
article,  referred  to  “our  garden.”  Is 
this  the  case  at  your  house?  Or  is  it 
“my”  farm  and  "my  wife's"  garden? 
There  are  farmers  whose  only  interest 
in  the  garden  is  to  plow  the  ground  in 
the  spring,  and  then  to  partake  of 
the  good  things  which  the  women  of 
the  family  grow  therein.  We  certainly 
hope  that  the  men  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  appreciate  their  wives 
and  their  gardens  enough  to  have  a 


part  in  its  management.  Let  the 
garden  belong  to  the  whole  family, 
and  all  have  a part  in  its  care. 

. The  Fruit-Grower  believes  this  is- 
sue is  one  of  the  best  it  has  ever  pub- 
lished, and  we  trust  it  will  be  of  help 
to  our  readers.  Netx  month  we  shall 
have  some  articles  on  small  fruits, 
and  want  our  readers  to  report  briefly 
anything  of  importance  they  have 
learned  In  this  work.  Let  the  April 
number  be  as  good  as  this  issue.  Will 
you  help?  ( 


A Short-Sighted  Policy. 

Much  complaint  has  been  made 
about  the  quality  of  oranges  which 
have  been  marketed  this  season,  and 
investigation  has  developed  that  much 
fruit  has  been  shipped  to  market 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  of- 
fered to  the  consumer.  Persons  who 
were  disappointed  in  buying  oranges 
a few  times  gave  up  in  disgust,  and  as 
a result  the  sales  of  this  fruit  were  not 
what  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 
One  will  say  at  once  that  it  was  a 
sh  rt-sighted  business  policy  which 
sent  this  fruit  to  market.  And  so  it 
was.  But  orange  shippers  are  not  the 
only  offenders  in  this  line,  for  many 
barrels  of  apples  go  to  market  every 
season  which  ought  to  be  used  for 
vinegar  or  cider  or  for  evaporation. 
Remember  this  next  fall,  when  you 
pack  your  apple  crop — for  The  Fruit- 
Grower  hopes  you  will  have  a good 
crop — and  leave  the  cull  fruit  at  home. 
Don’t  send  it  to  market.  It  will  injure 
the  sale  of  the  better  fruit,  for  a dis- 
appointed customer  does  not  soon  for- 
get an  unsatisfactory  experience  in 
buying  apples.  Send  to  market  just 
the  kind  of  fruit  you  would  want  to 
buy,  if  you  were  a consumer.  Then 
you  will  be  safe, 

# 

The  “Brother  Jonathan”  Booklets. 

A year  ago  the  first  fiVe  of  the 
“Brother  Johdthah”  series  of  book- 
lets were  issued,  and  we  hoped  to  have 
the  other  five  ready  before  this  date. 
But  we  have  been  delayed  in  issuing 
them,  although  four  of  the  booklets 
are  now  ready  for  the  press,  and  we 
hope  to  have  the  five  ready  shortly. 
The  Fruit-Grower  regrets  very  much 
the  delay  in  issuing  these  booklets,  but 
the  delay  was  beyond  our  power  to 
prevent.  We  will  try  to  have  these 
booklets  forwarded  shortly  to  all  those 
whose  orders  have  been  received. 

In  connection  with  these  booklets 
we  will  say  that  the  first  five  of  these 
booklets  have  been  very  popular.  The 
first  edition  of  Nos.  1 and  2 has  been 
exhausted,  and  another  edition  is  now 
in  press.  These  booklets  are  not  tech- 
nical at  all,  but  written  in  a popular 
style  so  that  they  can  be  understood 
by  everyone.  And  yet  the  matter  con- 
tained is  so  practical  that  one  of  the 
best  agricultural  colleges  in  the  coun- 
try bought  a number  of  one  of  the 
booklets  to  use  among  the  students 
in  the  class-room..  We  hope  those 
who  have  not  seen  the  booklets  will 
look  up  the  list  and  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  ordering  them. 

% 


Railway-Rate  Legislation. 

Many  of  the  railroad  lines  are  cut- 
ting away  from  the  Armour  Company, 
and  will  this  season  have  their  own 
refrigerator  cars.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  this  should  not  be  the  gen- 
eral practice  with  all  the  lines  which 
have  to  do  with  the  transportation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  There  is  ho 
good  reason  why  growers  should  pay 
freight  to  one  company  and  refriger- 
ation  charges  to  another — and  without 
any  direct  connection  with  the  latter. 
The  private  car  lines  should  either  be 
done  away  with,  or  they  should  be 
placed  under  control  of  the  interstate 
commerce  commission,  and  that  body 
given  authority  to  regulate  rates,  or  to 
correct  them  when  they  become  op- 
pressive. And  if  the  companies  are 
wise,  they  will  not  oppose  any  form 
of  rate  legislation  which  is  fair.  And 
it  seems  to  us  that  any  plan  which 
gives  the  companies  the  right  to  ap- 
peal to  the  supreme  court,  to  secure 
relief  from  any  ruling  of  the  interstate 
commerce  commission  which  is 
deemed  unjust,  is  fair.  One  of  the 
prominent  railroad  publications  of  the 
country  recently  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  people  have  demanded 
that  the  railroads  be  regulated  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  have  been, 
and  that  it  will  be  foolish  for  the  rail- 
way companies  to  oppose  plans  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  abuses  which  have 
become  common.  This  publication 
makes  the  point  that  if  the  railways 
should  defeat  the  reform  measures,  it 
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will  array  the  whole  country  against 
them,  for  If  It  appears  that  the  com- 
panies are  able  to  defeat  legislation 
at  will,  there  will  spring  up  an  oppo- 
sition which  cannot  be  withstood.  The 
wise  railway  men,  therefore,  expect 
that  some  form  of  rate  bill  will  be- 
come a law,  and  are  prepared  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  it. 
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Adulterated  seeds. 

The  adulteration  of  seeds  of  various 
kinds  has  become  so  extensive  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
a bulletin  on  the  subject.  Agents  of 
the  department  procured  samples  of 
various  kinds  of  seeds  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  examined 
them  to  see  if  they  were  adulterated. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  the  grass  seeds 
it  was  found  that  there  were  more 
seeds  which  did  not  belong  there  than 
there  were  of  the  proper  kind.  One 
should  be  very  careful  in  buyirig  seeds, 
for  it  is  possible  to  scatter  enough 
foul  weeds  over  one’s  farm  to  unfit 
it  for  profitable  crops  for  many  years. 

Will  Study  Effects  of  Spray  Mixtures. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Fruit-Growers’  Association,  held  re- 
cently. Prof.  Stewart  of  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  referred  to  the  in- 
jury to  fruit  and  foliage  of  apple  trees 
Sometimes  caused  by  spray  mixtures. 
This  injury  is  sometimes  quite  seri- 
ous, as  those  who  have  had  experience 
know,  the  fruit  being  somewhat  rus- 
Seted,  This  injury  seems  to  have 
beeii  worse  in  wet  seasons  than  when 
the  weather  is  dry  at  spraying  time: 
the  moisture  in  the  air  seems  to  ren- 
der the  chemicals  more  soluble,  and 
hehce  the  injury.  A great  hullabaloo 
was  stirred  up  by  some  of  the  news- 
papers, over  Prof.  Stewart’s  state- 
ments, and  it  was  claimed  he  had  de- 
nounced the  practice  of  spraying  fruit 
trees.  But  such  was  not  the  case. 
This  Is  what  Prof.  Stewart  said  along 
this  line: 

"Some  exceptionally  severe  cases  of 
past  season.  Both  fruit  and  foliage 
past  season.  oBth  fruit  and  foliage 
were  injured.  The  fruit  was  russeted, 
deformed  and  reduced  in  size.  The 
leaves  showed  dead  brown  spots  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes,  then  turned 
yellow  and  fell  prematurely.  This  is 
nothing  new.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  practice  of  spraying  it 
has  been  known  that  such  injury  may 
occur.  Nevertheless,  spraying  has 
been  considered  a profitable  practice. 
It  generally  does  far  more  good  than 
harm.  At  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  we  still  hold  this  view;  but 
the  experience  of  the  past  three  or 
four  seasons  has  caused  some  orchard- 
ists  to  question  the  advisability  of 
spraying  in  the  future.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  at  least  two  cases  spraying  did 
more  harm  than  good  in  1905,  al- 
though the  spraying  was  done  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  methods. 

"Although  the  subject  has  been 
much  discussed,  very  little  is  definite- 
ly known  regarding  the  cause  of 
spray  injury,  and  no  sure  way  of  pre- 
venting it  is  known.  This  being  the 
Mtuatlon,  it  seems  that  the  experiment 
station  should  make  an  effort  to  solve 
the  problem.  Accordingly,  the  horti- 
cultural and  botanical  departments 
are  planning  an  investigation,  to  be 
made  the  coming  season.  Preliminary 
to  this  investigation  a circular  letter 
of  inquiry  has  been  sent  to  about  two 
hundred  apple  growers  in  the  state. 
It  is  the  intention:  1- — To  spray  apple 
trees  with  Bordeaux  mixture  prepared 
in  various  ways,  alone  and  combined 
with  the  leading  arsenites;  2 — To 
study  the  methods  and  results  of 
spraying  in  certain  commercial  or- 
chards; 3 — To  make  a chemical  ex- 
amination of  the  blue  vitriol,  lime  and 
arsenites  used  in  spraving;  and,  4 — 
To  determine,  if  possible,  the  relation 
of  weather  conditions  to  spray  in- 
jury.” 
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Flowers  in  the  Vegetable  Garden. 

In  one  of  our  gardening  articles  this 
month  the  author  states  that  he  will 
plant  some  flowers  among  the  vege- 
tables. And  why  not?  Why  not  make 
the  garden  a thing  of  beauty?  Not 
that  the  fresh,  vigorous  foliage  of  the 
vegetables  are  not  in  themselves  beau- 
tiful, but  the  flowers  will  make  the 
place  still  more  attractive. 

Our  grandmothers’  gardens,  as  we 
remember  them,  always  contained 
flowers,  and  we  can  recall  few  gar- 
dens which  have  been  more  attrac- 
tive than  these  were.  Hollyhocks, 
four-o’clocks,  sweet  peas,  zinnias, 
marigolds— thes.e  were  the  old-fash- 


ioned flowers  that  the  old-fashioned 
gardens  contained.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  of  our  flowers  should 
not  be  planted  about  the  vegetable 
garden,  and  the  annuals  planted 
among  the  regular  crops  for  the 
kitchen  garden. 

When  one  grows  plants  for  cut 
flowers,  such  as  roses,  sweet  peas,  etc., 
they  really  ought  to  be  in  the  garden, 
for  the  flowers  are  kept  cut  as  they 
should  be,  the  plants  in  themselves 
will  not  be  particularly  beautiful.  And 
another  reason  why  more  flowers 
should  be  planted  in  the  garden  is 
that  here  the  plants  will  likely  re- 
ceive better  cultivation  than  they  will 
if  planted  elsewhere.  And  cultivation 
is  as  necessary  for  success  in  growing 
flowers  as  it  is  for  successful  vege- 
table-growing. Keep  the  soil  stirred, 
and  moisture  will  be  conserved  and 
the  plants  kept  growing — and  this 
cdnditioh  will  be  more  likely  realized 
if  the  flowers  are  planted  in  or  about 
the  vegetable  garden. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
all  the  flowers  should  be  planted 
there,  but  simply  that  more  of  them 
should  be  than  is  usually  the  case. 
The  effect  upon  the  person  who  cares 
for  the  vegetable  garden  will  be  good, 
too;  the  flowers  will  have  a refining 
influence  that  makes  one  better. 

One  of  the  prettiest  vegetable  gar- 
dens we  have  ever  seen  was  one,  the 
boundaries  of  which  were  marked 
bv  flowers.  Annuals  were  planted  all 
around  the  edges,  and  those  varieties 
which  required  thorough  cultivation 
were  planted  In  long  rows  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden.  As  a result  the  flow- 
ers redeived  better  care  because  of  the 
proximity  to  the  vegetable  garden,  and 
the  latter  Was  made  more  attractive 
by  the  presence  of  the  flowers,  and 
the  general  effect  was  good. 

We  wish  some  of  the  members  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  Family  would  try 
this  plan  this  year,  and  then  report 
results  in  our  Gardening  number  next 
March.  And  if  some  good  photo- 
graphs can  be  secured,  while  the 
garden  Is  at  its  best,  so  much  the 
better. 
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Cash  Prizes  for  Photographs. 

The  Fruit-Grower  wants  to  get  some 
good  photographs  from  its  readers, 
showing  farm  scenes.  Photographs 
which  will  show  scenes  in  fruit  or 
vegetable  gardens  or  orchards  will  be 
most  suitable,  but  of  course,  any  good 
farm  photographs  will  be  all  right. 
For  the  best  photograph  submitted  by 
September  1,  we  will  pay  $5;  for  the 
second  best  $3.  and  for  the  third  best 
photographs,  $2.  These  awards  will 
be  made  only  for  photographs  which 
have  not  been  used  in  some  other  pub- 
lication, for  The  Fruit-Grower,  of 
course,  wants  to  have  the  first  use  of 
them  in  its  columns.  Try  to  get  some 
good  pictures  this  summer,  and  sub- 
mit for  these  cash  prizes. 


The  Family  Circle 


Not  for  a long  time  has  The  Fruit- 
Grower  received  as  many  kindly  let- 
ters as  have  reached  this  office  with- 
in the  past  month,  referring  to  the 
February  number.  Last  month’s  pa- 
per seemed  to  strike  the  members  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  Family  just  right, 
and  a great  many  of  them  told  us 
so.  Of  course,  there  are  a few  per- 
sons who  are  discouraged,  but  most 
of  them  are  resolved  to  make  a hard- 
er fight  than  ever  before  for  a fruit 
crop.  Let  us  hope  that  the  time  for 
a change  has  come,  and  that  this  year 
we  shall  have  profitable  crops. 

Two  things  to  which  we  wish  to  call 
attention  at  this  time  are  the  Small 
Fruits  number  for  April,  and  the  fact 
that  our  women  folks  are  urged  to 
send  their  favorite  recipes  for  can- 
ning and  preserving  fruits,  and  for 
serving  them  in  their  fresh  state.  Note 
the  announcement  made  in  January 
and  February  numbers.  The  recipes 
for  berries,  or  some  of  them,  at  least, 
will  be  published  in  April. 

And,  Mr.  Small  Fruits  Grower,  send 
your  experience — and  make  it  brief 
and  concise.  If  you  have  any  im- 
portant discovery  of  value  to  you  in 
growing  small  fruits,  tell  our  readers 
about  it.  But,  we  repeat,  write  as 
briefly  as  you  can,  and  send  your  let- 
ter at  as  early  a date  as  possible. 

We  feel  quite  proud  of  this  Garden- 
ing number,  and  only  regret  that  our 
space  would  not  allow  us  to  publish 


all  the  good  things  which  were  sent 
in.  Those  correspondents  whose  arti- 
cles do  not  appear  should  not  conclude 
that  they  were  not  appreciated,  for 
they  were.  We  simply  had  to  select 
those  articles  which  wo  thought  would 
be  most  helpful  to  our  readers.  Many 
excellent  articles  were  omitted,  some 
of  them  for  the  reason  that  the  mat- 
ter presented  had  been  covered  in 
some  other  article  in  this  issue,  or 
had  been  published  at  some  other 
time. 

We  wish  to  make  a suggestion 
which  we  made  a year  ago:  In  your 

gardening  work  this  year  try  to  excel 
in  some  particular  line;  try  to  secure 
some  good  photographs  to  show  the 
development  of  the  garden,  and  next 
year,  for  our  Gardening  number,  you 
will  have  something  good  to  offer. 
Try  this,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at 
the  results. 


Another  feature  of  the  April  num- 
ber will  be  the  first  of  our  reports 
concerning  prospects  for  fruit.  Cards 
will  be  sent  to  various  parts  of  the 
country,  asking  for  reports  as  to  con- 
dition of  fruit  buds.  We  trust  that 
those  of  our  readers  who  receive  cards 
will  return  them  promptly.  For  the 
frist  month  we  will  send  out  the  same 
list  which  was  used  last  season.  If 
no  report  was  received  from  your  sec- 
tion then,  will  you  not  send  a postal 
card  report  for  our  April  number? 
Send  it  so  it  will  reach  us  about 
March  20. 

Last  year  The  Fruit-Grower’s  re- 
port concerning  the  fruit  crop  were 
of  much  value  to  our  subscribers  ev- 
erywhere. These  reports  were  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  growers,  and 
were  intended  to  be  truthful  and  re- 
liable, and  as  such  they  helped  those 
who  had  fruit  crops  to  dispose  of  them 
profitably.  Here  Is  what  W.  H.  Wie- 
man,  Bekersfield,  Cal.,  says  concern- 
ing these  reports: 

“I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon 
your  excellent  crop  reports  of  last 
summer.  As  salesman  of  the  Fruit 
Company  here  I found  them  very 
valuable  in  making  my  estimates 
on  the  probable  value  of  dried  fruits, 
consequently  I was  able  to  meet  the 
commercial  packers  with  a knowledge 
of  the  situation  as  accurate  as  his 
own  ” 

These  reports  are  helpful,  of  course, 
to  those  who  have  fruits  to  sell;  there- 
fore, let  us  try  to  make  them  as  com- 
plete as  possible  this  season,  in  the 
hope  that  all  the  members  of  The 
Family  will  have  fruit  to  dispose  of, 
and  that  the  crops  can  be  marketed 
profitably. 


In  this  connection  we  will  add  that 
crop  prospects,  up  to  this  time,  are 
very  bright.  The  winter  has  been  a 
mild  one  up  to  this  date  (Feb.  21), 
and  peaches  are  unhurt  as  far  north 
as  they  are  planted,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. We  have  letters  from  North- 
western Arkansas  stating  that  the  EI- 
berta  buds  there  have  been  badly  dam- 
aged, and  the  reports  from  Southwest 
Missouri  are  but  little  better.  How- 
e'er, the  e reports  indicate  that 
enough  buds  are  left  to  make  a good 
many  peaches,  25  per  cent  of  the  El- 
berta  buds  being  all  right. 

North  of  the  section  referred  to 
every  peach  bud  is  alive,  and  prospects 
were  never  better.  It  is  unusual  that 
the  peach  crop  north  of  the  Missouri 
River  should  be  killed  after  Feb.  13. 

Other  fruits  also  promise  well,  ex- 
cept that  the  condition  of  strawberry 
beds  is  not  strictly  first-class.  Many 
patches  have  not  a good  stand  of 
plants.  But  this  may  result  in  the 
fruit  being  all  the  finer,  on  account  of 
the  plants  being  thinner  on  the 
ground. 

Altogether,  the  members  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family  have  much  to 
encourage  them.  Prospects  are  good 
for  a crop,  and  if  a crop  is  secured  the 
market  ought  to  be  excellent.  All  the 
fruit  jars  in  the  pantry  of  the  frugal 
housewife  are  empty  now,  after  the 
short  crop  of  last  year,  and  these  will 
be  to  fill,  provided  the  fruit  can  be 
supplied. 

That  our  readers  may  have  an  im- 
portant part  in  meeting  this  demand, 
and  that  their  crops  shall  be  the  most 
profitable  part  in  meeting  this  de- 
mand, and  that  their  crops  shall  be 
the  most  profitable  they  ever  grew,  is 
the  wish  of 

BROTHER  JONATHAN. 

P.  S. — If  your  subscription  has  ex- 
pired, help  Brother  Jonathan  to  re- 
joice with  you  by  sending  your  re- 
newal today.  Do  it  now. 


SOMETHING 
ABOUT  WAGONS 

YOU 
NEVER 
KNEW 
BEFORE 

How  the  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon 
saves  horse-flesh  and  man  labor- 
how  Empire  Steel  Wheels  make  an 
old  wagon  worth  a new  price;  how 
to  keep  from  cutting  up 
your  roads;  how  to  haul 
a winter  load  on  spring 
ground;  how  to  save  re- 
pair bills  and  other  bills. 

It’s  all  in  the  Wagon 
Book  we  send  FREE. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  6-C,  Quincy,  III. 


FIREPROOF  SAFE  OFFER. 

Write  for  our  Safe  Offer  and 
we  will  send  you  by  return 
mall  the  greatest  fireproof  steel 
combination  lock  safe  offer  ever 
heard  of.  THE  HIGHEST 
GRADE  fireproof  steel  safes 
made  in  the  world;  small, 
medium,  large  and  very  large 
safes;  single  door,  double  door 
also  outside  and  Inside  door 
safes.  A great  variety  of  sizes, 
styles,  shapes  and  weights,  the 
highest  grade  safes  made  in  the 
world  and  at  prices  about  one- 
fifth  the  prices  charged  by  others. 
We  will  deliver  you  a safe  to 
your  town  at  one-third  what 

Kild  buy  a second  hand  safe  for. 

GOUGH  FREE.  “ u°“ 

from  us  you  can  get  this  full  size 
6-foot  upholstered  couch  free,  or  your 
choice  of  hundreds  of  other  valuable  articles.  Our  free 
couch  offer,  our  liberal  terms  offer,  our  six  months' free 
trial  offer,  easy  payment  plan,  our  guarantee,  everything 
will  go  to  you  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  If  you  have 
anv  use  for  a safe  in  a private  house,  in  a store,  factory, 
office,  bank  or  elsewhere,  don’t  fall  to  write  us.  You 
will  get  the  most  wonderful  offer  ever  he*rd  of.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  Chicago. 


MORE  GOOD  CIDER  ' 

can  be  made  from  a given  amount 
of  apples  with  one  of  our  presses 
than  with  any  other, 
juice  will  be  purer  and  bring 
higher  prices;  the  extra 
yield  soon  pays  for  the 
press.  We  make 

Mill  IP 

Presses 

In  all  sizes,  hand  or  power. 

25  to  300  barrels  per  day 
Also  Boilers,  Saw-Mills, 

Steam- Evaporators,  Apple- 
butter  Cookers,  etc.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

51  Main  St.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 


Free  Catalog 


Cider  and  Wine 
Presses 

Hand  and  Power.  Man- 
ufactured by 


THIS  O.  J.  HMENY  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


riDER  MAKING 

Can  be  made  profitable  if  the 
£ rigrht  kind  of  machinery  is  used. 
WE  MAKE  THE  RIGHT  KIND. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  & BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO., 
473  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


IWANS’  WST«StE  AUGER 

Best  earth  auger  in  the  world.  For  Fence  and 
Telphone  Post  Holes,  Wells,  etc.  Three  times 
the  work  eomplished  with  an 

M mi  a m vr  Iwan  Auger  than  with 
i other.  Makes 

v^r~ r*ar  hole  smoothly  and 

qulokly;  empties  e»8lly;  ie  very  durable.  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov’t.  8.4.6, 
6,  7,  8.  9 and  10  Inch,  92.60  each;  12  inob,  96.00;  1 4 Inch  , 97.60.  Sample 
at  epeoial  price  to  Introduce.  Agents  Wanted.  Inquire  of  dealers  or  write 
direct  for  particulars.  IWAN  BROS.,  Box.  K Streator,  ILL. 


Graves  Peach 

An  early  yellow  freestone,  ripening  a week 
before  Crawford’s  Early.  Trees  from  the 
originator  hare  seal  attached.  Prices  f.ee. 

W.  J.  GRAVES,  Originator 

PERRY,  OHIO. 


4,000,000  Peach 

June  Suds  a Specialty. 
Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries 

No  agents  traveled,  but  sen  direct  to  planters 
at  wholesale  prices.  Absolutely  free  from  dis- 
ease and  true  to  name.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices  before  placing  your  order  elsewhere.  We  guarantee 
our  stock  true  to  name.  Largest  Peach  Nursery  in  world. 

Address  J.  C.  HALE,  Winchester,  Tenn- 


Millions 


oFF  orest  Tree 
» Seedlings 
Apple  Cherry 


Seedlings.  Heavy  stock  of  Black  Locust.  Mul- 
berry. Catalpa  and  Ash  Seedlings  for  the  nur- 
sery trad*.  Large  general  stock  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Small  Fruits.  Send  for  free  catalogue  and 
estimate  of  your  wants. 


GAGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES, 

Box  No.  2.  Beatrice,  Neb. 


Monthly  Pas* 
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TREE 

PROTECTORS 


ji  Cents  Ter  Hundred 
$$  go  Ter  Thousand 


Am  valuable  in  summer  against 
aun-scald,  hot  winds,  etc.,  as  they 
are  in  winter  against  cold  and 
rabbits.  Recommended  by  lead- 
ing orchardists  and  horticultural 
societies.  Send  for  samples  and 
testimonials.  Do  not  wait  until 
rabbits  and  mice  min  your  trees. 

Hart  Pioneer  Nurseries 

Box  1,  F ort  Scott,  Kansas 
Agejsts  Wanted  Eveetwhekb 
Write  Us  Today. 


I have  been  growing  evergreens 
and  forest  trees  for  31  years,  al- 
wavs  with  one  idea— trees  that 
satisfy.  When  you  buy  Hill’s 
trees  you  get  honest  value  — 
highest  quality.  My  catalogue 
is  my  salesman;  it’s  free.  Con 


DISEASED  AND  HEALTHY  ASPARAGUS  CANES;  HEALTHY  CANES  FROM  IRRRIGATED  ROW. 


tie  and  straight-grained,  others  will 
be  small  and  stunted,  with  a twisted, 
scraggy  top,  while  still  others  will  be 
just  barely  pushing  through  the  soil. 
From  this  lot  of  seedlings  the  ones 
which  should  be  selected  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  permanent  bed  should 
be  only  those  which  are  growing  rap- 
idly and  have  a clean,  straight-grained 
stem  with  a large  leafy  top. 

These  plants  will  give  a larger  yield 
of  large-sized  tips  than  the  smaller 
twisted-stem  seedlings,  and,  what  is 
better,  the  tips  will  be  more  tender  and 
delicious  and  have  just  the  qualities 
wanted  for  table  use.  These  facts  are 
realized  by  the  men  who  are  making 
a business  of  gardening,  but  to  prop- 
erly select  the  plants  from  the  seed 
bed  and  grow  them  to  an  age  when 
cutting  can  be  done,  may  take  more 
skill  and  time  than  the  small  garden- 
er can  put  into  It.  When  such  is  the 
case,  buy  from  the  market  gardener 
or  nurseryman,  enough  one  or  two- 
year-old  plants  to  set  out  the  bed.  The 
two-year-old  plants  are  best,  since 
they  can  yield  a few  tips  the  next 
spring  while  the  one-year-old  plants 
had  best  be  allowed  to  have  one  sea- 
son’s growth  in  the  bed  before  be- 
ginning cutting. 

Asparagus  Is  a very  gross  feeder  and 
the  soil  in  which  it  Is  growing  can 
scarcely  be  too  rich.  It  should  have 
mixed  with  it,  before  the  plants  are 
set,  a large  amount  of  thoroughly  rot- 
ted manure.  In  setting  the  plants,  dig 
a trench  from  six  to  ten  Inches  deep 
and  fill  In  the  bottom  with  an  inch  or 
two  of  well-rotted  manure  before  put- 
ting In  the  roots.  In  the  spring,  set 
the  roots  in  the  trench  and  fill  with 
soil  to  within  a couple  of  inches  of 
the  top.  As  seon  as  the  tops  have 
reached  a foot  in  height  fill  in  the 
rest  of  the  soil  and  keep  the  sur- 
rounding soil  free  from  weeds  by  fre- 
quent cultivation.  During  the  first 
year  or  so  It  Is  not  advisable  to  make 
any  very  heavy  cuttings  from  the  bed, 
in  fact  best  to  make  none,  but  allow 
the  tops  to  grow  and  store  up  nour- 
ishment in  their  roots  for  future  years, 
for  an  asparagus  plantatioij  when 
well  set  and  oare'd  for  will  lasit  almost 
a lifetime. 


made  very  loose.  In  spading  one 
must  be  careful  to  not  drive  the  spade 
deep  enough  to  injure  the  crown  of 
the  plants.  After  being  spaded  the 
rows  should  be  gone  over  again  with 
a rake  and  the  soil  made  very  mellow. 
This  will  make  it  easier  for  the  brit- 
tle young  tips  to  get  out  of  the  soil 
as  soon  as  growth  begins  and  the 
gardener  will  be  rewarded  by  having 
larger,  more  brittle  succulent  stems, 
than  if  the  soil  is  left  hard  and  firm 
over  the  rows.  Where  the  tips  have 
to  force  their  way  through  a hard 
crust  of  soil  they  will  be  tougher, 
and  smaller  than  if  they  are  relieved 
of  some  of  the  difficulties  of  getting 
out  of  the  ground  by  having  the  soil 
loosened  up  for  them. 

Cutting  should  be  begun  as  soon  as 
the  tips  begin  to  appear  and  be  con- 
tinued not  later  than  the  middle  of 
June,  removing  all  of  the  tips  at  each 
cutting,  whether  they  are  large  enough 
for  use  or  not.  It  Is  customary  to 
harvest  these  tips  by  cutting  three  or 
four  inches  beneath  the  soil  by  means 
of  a long  knife,  such  as  a butcher 
knife.  A little  practice  will  enable 
one  to  cut  the  tips  without  Injuring 
the  roots  or  other  tips  which  may  not 
yet  be  visible  above  the  soil. 

During  this  season  when  the  tips  are 
being  cut  weeds  will  spring  up  In  the 
loose,  fertile  soil,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  cultivate  frequently.  This  can 
be  done  in  a small  bed  with  a hand 
rake,  but  In  a large  bed  where  horse- 
power can  be  used  a light,  fine  tooth 
harrow  should  be  drawn  lengthwise 
of  the  rows  every  few  days.  Where 
this  is  done  the  ridges  will  be 
smoothed  down  somewhat  by  the  end 
of  the  cutting  period,  and  after  that 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  cultivate 
during  the  rest  of  the  summer  since 
the  tops  make  such  a rank  growth  and 
shade  the  ground  so  well  that  weeds 
scarcely  have  a chance  to  grow. 

During  mid-summer  the  asparagus 
plants  In  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try are  badly  attacked  by  a rust  which 
weakens  or  kills  the  plants.  Varying 
results  have  been  had  from  spraying, 
but  in  general  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  made  in  a special  way  will  be 
of  material  benefit  In  controlling  this 
disease  During  the  past  few  seasons 


juice  extracted  from  the  same.  This  is 
a decrease  of  more  than  28  per  cent 
from  the  shipments  of  1904. 


That 
are 
Sure 
to 

Satiefv  beautiful  pictures;  describes 
•sa&isiy  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock  for 

*11  purposes— hedges,  windbreaks  and  ornament  Also  fruit 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines.  50  Best  Bargains  ever  offered— 41.00 
to  110  00  per  100  Prepaid.  Everything  first-class , guaranteed 
exactly  as  represented.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist 


tains  48  pages  illustrated  with 
il 


Double 
r— Manure 
Value. 


EVERY  man  who  has  used  a 
manure  spreader  knows  that 
it  doubles  the  value  of  the 
manure  pile. 

Those  who  have  not  had  that  ex- 
perience will  be  convinced  with  the 
first  trial. 

It  is  not  because  the  manure 
spreader  puts  more  manure  on  the 
land,  but  because  it  so  tears  apart, 
disintegrates  and  makes  it  fine  that 
it  all  becomes  available  as  plant  food. 

Of  course  it  takes  the  right  kind  of 
a spreader  to  do  this  work  perfectly. 

The  I.  H.  C.  Spreader  fits  the  case 
exactly. 

It  is  not  only  an  unusually  strong, 
well  built  machine,  thus  being  dura- 
ble and  continuing  long  in  service, 
but  it  has  features  peculiarly  its  own. 

For  instance:  It  is  the  only  manure 
spreader  having  a vibrating  rake  in 


front  of  the  beater  or  evlinder  which 
levels  the  load  as  it  passes  backward 
tc  ards  the  spreading  mechanism. 

\ou  know,  of  course,  that  perfect 
spreading  can  only  result  when  the 
load  is  level. 

This  spreader  is  entirely  controlled  and  reg- 
ulated in  all  its  working  parts  by  a single  lever. 

It  will  spread  from  three  to  thirty  loads  per 
acre,  and  the  change  necessary  to  produce 
these  desirable  results  can  be  made  instantly 
while  the  machine  is  in  motion. 

Power  is  applied  to  the  apron  of  the  I.  H.  C. 
Spreader  from  both  sides — both  rear  wheels. 
This  insures  an  even,  steady  feed  and  no  strain, 
side  draft  or  breakage. 

The  I.  H.  C.  Spreader  is  equipped  with  broad 
faced  steel  wheels  w hich  are  best,  because  they 
are  at  once  the  lightest  and  strongest. 

It  will  spread  any  and  all  kinds  of  manure  in 
any  condition,  and  can  be  equipped  with  special 
attachments  for  spreading  in  drills  and  broad- 
casting lime,  compost,  ashes,  cottonseed  hulls, 
land  plaster,  etc. 

Made  in  several  sizes  to  suit  all  classes  of 
work  and  every  sectiou. 


Go  to  the  International  Local  Agent  and  look  it  over,  get  and  read  the 
catalogues,  or  write  for  further  information.  It  will  pay. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO.  OF  AMERICA.  CHICAGO.  V.  S.  A. 

(INCORPORATED) 


iRFFS 


LUSCIOUS 
NEW  FRUITS 

Money  making  varieties  for  every  fruit  grower.  They  are  free  from 
disease,  sturdy,  strong  growers.  Thousands  of  our  customers  are 
making  big  profits  buying  our  plants.  Everyone  true  to  name. 
No  disappointment.  Any  intelligent  planter  can  make 

$300  Profit  per  Acre 

I grow  millions  of  plants.  My  experience  covers  over 
14  years  of  practical  experience  raising  nursery  stock  of 
leading  varieties  and  I speak  with  assurance.  My  handsome 
new  Catalog  overflows  with  practical  information  valuable 
to  every  fruitgrower.  Send  for  it  before  you  buy.  It  tells  all 
about  my  high  grade  stock  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  farm 
and  garden  seeds:  and  general  nursery  stock.  Write  today. 
W.  N . SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 


Asparagus  for  the  Small 
Home  Garden 


Asparagus  is  one  of  those  delicious 
soring  vegetables  that  la  so  often  seen 
In  the  market,  but  so  seldom  seen  In  a 
farmer’s  garden,  yet  it  is  one  that 
should  be  found  In  every  garden  if 
ease  of  culture  counts  for  anything. 
Rhubarb  can  be  found  in  most  any 
garden  from  a single  hill,  In  a crowd- 
ed city  lot,  to  fields,  acres  in  extent 
on  the  farms  of  the  truck  gardeners. 
Its  ease  of  culture  has  long  been 
known,  but  it  is  no -more  easily  grown 
than  asparagus. 

For  a small  garden  one  may  start 
with  one  or  two-year-old  asparagus 
plants,  since  these  will  yield  a crop 
for  the  table  earlier  than  when  grown 
from  seed,  but  for  the  best  plants 
one  should  grow  the  plants  from 
seeds  and  select  from  the  seedlings 
those  which  are  the  best.  In  the  seed 
bed  there  will  be  great  variation  in 
the  seedlings,  some  will  be  large,  brit- 


Throughout  the  first  one  or  two 
summers  about  all  the  care  the  plants 
need  is  enough  cultivation  to  keep 
the  weeds  down,  but  as  soon  as  cut- 
ting is  begun  more  care  is  needed  and 
especially  in  the  autumn.  As  soon  as 
the  tops  begin  to  turn  yellow  and  die 
they  should  be  cut  off  and  burned. 
This  will  destroy  many  of  the  seeds 
which  are  in  the  berries  on  the  tops 
and  keep  them  from  becoming  weeds 
in  the  bed.  It  may  seem  strange,  but 
these  little  seedling  asparagus  plants 
can  become  one  of  the  worst  weeds  in 
an  asparagus  bed.  After  the  tops 
have  been  removed  cover  the  soil  of 
the  bed  with  three  inches  of  the  best 
rotted  manure  that  it  is  possible  to  get. 
With  the  rains  and  snows  of  winter 
the  fertility  of  the  manure  will  be 
carired  down  around  the  roots  of  the 
plants  where  it  will  serve  to  nourish 
them  during  the  next  year. 

As  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked  in 
the  spring  it  should  be  thrown  up  in 
a ridge  over  the  rows,  using  a turning 
plow  or  hoe  as  may  be  the  easiest. 
The  coarser  parts  should  then  be  taken 
up  and  removed  and  the  soil  immedi- 
ately over  the  row  spaded  up  and 


the  Missouri  Experiment  Station  has 
found  that  the  rust  so  destructive  to 
asparagus  can  be  very  effectively  held 
In  check  by  Irrigating  the  plants  dur- 
ing the  hot,  dry  part  of  the  summer. 
The  accompanying  photo-engravings 
show  stalks  from  rows  which  were 
irrigated  and  not  Irrigated,  the  stalks 
in  both  cases  being  the  largest  which 
could  be  found  In  each  plat.  The 
plants  in  the  unlrrigated  blocks  have 
always  died  during  October,  being 
covered  with  patches  of  rust,  while  in 
the  Irrigated  blocks  less  than  one  per 
cent  have  rusted,  the  stalks  being 
large,  green  and  healthy,  and  re- 
mained so  until  killed  by  the  hard 
freezes  of  early  winter.  This  irriga- 
tion during  the  dry  part  of  the  sum- 
mer possibly  keeps  the  plants  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  consequently  healthy 
and  able  to  resist  the  attack  of  rust. 

E.  H.  FAVOR. 

Missouri  Experiment  Station. 

It 

The  Chautauqua-Erie  grape  district 
shipped  5,36  2 cars  of  grape  and  grape 
products  last  year.  The  shipments 
included  fresh  fruit  and  the  wine  and 


O PRODUCE  fine 
flavored,  highly  col- 
ored fruit,  sufficient 
Potash  must  be  used  in 
fertilizers  for  orchards  or 
vineyards. 

One  thousand  pounds  per 
acre  of  a fertilizer  containing 
ten  per  cent,  of  Potash,  is 
the  standard. 

Our  practical  books  on  successful  fertiliz- 
ing are  sent  on  request,  free  of  any  cost  or 
obligation,  to  any  farmer  who  will  write  for 
them. 

Address,  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

New  York— 93  Nassau  Street,  or 

Chicago— Monadnock  Building. 
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The  Lewis  Catalogue  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  becman  or  beginner  who 
wants  the  best  beeware.  No  liner  wood 
is  put  into  hives,  supers  or  sections 
than  grows  in  the  great  lumber  region 
of  Wiseonsin.  That’s  why  Lewis  bee 
ware  is  known  the  world  over  as  the 
best  and  is  used  by  so  many  success- 
ful beemen. 

THE  LEWIS 

catalogue  lists  everything  of  use  to  the 
beginner  in  bee  culture  or  the  expe- 
rienced beeman.  Lewis  bee  ware  is 
famous  for  quality  and  ease  of  adjust- 
ment. Always  fits  and  always  ready. 
Send  at  once  for  catalogue  H-20  con- 
taining nearly  one-hundred  pages  de- 
voted to  Bee  Goods.  Also  containing 
seven  full  pages  of  points  to  the  begin- 
ner. It  is  free  for  the  asking.  Send  now. 
It  'Will  also  contain  the  name  of  your  nearest 
agent  to  whom  your  order  may  he  sent,  there- 
by saving  yourself  freight  and  time. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


ALL  ABOUT 


The 
Bee-  I 
keeper’s” 
ide 


guide  to  success.  The  Weekly 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

tells  how  to  make  the  most  money  with  bees. 
Contributors  are  practical  honey-producers 
who  know  how.  Interesting  — instructive.  $1 
ier  year;3mos.  (13 copies), 20c.  Samplefree. 
. American  Bee  Journal.  334  Dearborn  St. .Chicago 


GOLD  MEDAL 

Awarded  us  at  St.  Louis  Exposition  for 
Small  Fruits.  Principal  feature  was 

Cumberland 

Raspberry 

Best  of  all  Raspberries,  for  size,  color  and 
profit.  Send  for  catalogue  of  all  kinds  of 
Small  Fruits. 

HOLSINGER  BROTHERS 

ROSEDALE,  KANSAS 


The  Right  Place  to 

BuyTrees 

is  where  you  can  get  the  best  trees  at  right 
prices.  This  you  can  do  by  buying  them  from 
us.  Our  trees  are  propagated  direct  from  choice 
bearing,  reselected  trees;  they  will  produce  fruit 
of  highest  color,  richest  flavor,  most  uniform 
size,  and  the  trees  are  hardy,  early  and  prolific 
bearers.  We  guarantee  our  trees  and  prices  to 
please.  If  you  want  an  apple  that  will  keep 
until  the  new  crop  comes  In,  plant  the  Missing  Link  Apple 

Missing  Link  Apple  Company 

Nurserymen,  CLAYTON,  ILL. 


OUR  62-PAGE 

Nursery  Book 

The  finest  published  In  the 
West.  Contains  many  beauti- 
ful pictures.  Gives  honest  de- 
ptions  and  lowest  prices  of 
ly  and  reliable  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  bulbs,  perennials, 
strawberries,  roses,  peon- 
ies, etc.  It  is  full  orfacts 
concerning  the  planting, 
pruning*  and  spraying  or 
trees— facts  of  great  im- 
portance to  any  one  who 
owns  or  plants  trees. 
Write  for  it  now.  It’s 
FREE  to  PLANTERS. 
SIOUX  CITY  SEED  & 
NURSERY  COMPANY, 
Clark  St.,  Sioux  City,  la. 


Forest  Tree  Seeds 
[-and  Seedlings-j 

Oatalpa  Spedosa,  Black  Locust,  Atfh,  Birch, 
Red  Bud,  American  Persimmon,  Elms, 
Tulip  Poplar,  Russian  Mulberry,  Buckeye, 
Sycamore,  Black  and  Japan  Walnuts,  Cali- 
fornia Privet,  Wistarias,  Virginia  Creeper, 
Yucca  and  various  other  seedlings,  Tree 
and  Sb rub  Seeds.  Send  for  Trade  List. 

FOREST  NURSERY  AND 
SEED  COMPANY 

R.  F.  D.  2,  McMinnville,  Tennessee 


Growing  Celery  Seedlings. 

For  the  Gardening  number  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Mr.  R.  B.  Elder,  Char- 
lton, Iowa,  sends  his  plan  of  growing 
celery,  from  the  time  the  seeds  are 
planted  until  ready  to  transplant  to 
the  field.  Mr.  Elder  makes  a special- 
ty of  growing  celery,  and  is  qualified 
to  speak.  He  says: 

"If  a large  number  of  plants  are 
wanted  the  ground  should  be  prepared 
in  the  fall,  and  in  the  spring,  as  soon 
as  the  frost  Is  out  of  the  ground,  rake 
or  smooth  the  top  of  the  ground,  but 
do  not  plow  or  dig  up  the  cold  soil 
from  beneath.  Sow  the  seed  in  rows 
twelve  inches  apart.  The  seed  can  be 
planted  by  hand,  but  if  a great  quan- 
tity is  to  be  planted  it  is  best  to  get  a 
garden  drill,  as  it  will  do  the  work  far 
better,  more  quickly,  and  it  is  more 
economical  to  use  it.  The  seed  should 
be  pressed  into  the  soil,  or  barely 
covered.  The  seeds  are  hardy  and  can 
be  planted  as  early  as  the  first  of 


then.  While  plants  set  In  July,  or 
even  as  late  us  the  first  of  August, 
will  make  good  celery,  It  is  generally 
so  hot  and  dry  that  it  is  hard  to  get 
many  of  the  plants  to  live.  The  first 
and  most  important  thing  in  raising 
celery  is  to  get  good,  stocky  plants. 
You  cannot  raise  good  celery  from 
poor  plants,  no  matter  how  good  the 
ground  may  be,  nor  how  much  care 
and  attention  you  may  give  it.’’ 

IIow  to  Make  Good  Whitewash. 

Harry  Webber,  Point  Pleasant,  N. 
J.,  writes  that  he  has  used  the  gov- 
ernment formula  for  making  white- 
wash, and  finds  it  the  best  whitewash 
he  has  ever  used.  This  is  made  as 
follows: 

Slake  one-half  bushel  of  quick  lime 
in  enough  boiling  water  to  cover;  add 
common  salt,  one  pound;  sulphate  of 
zinc,  one-half  pound;  sweet  milk,  one 
gallon.  Dissolve  the  zinc  and  salt 


No.  BIB.  Stanhope.  Price  complete,  868.00.  Afl 
good  ad  sells  for  $25.  more. 

33  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  be<-n  sold 
direct  from  our  factory  to  user  fora  third  of 
acentury.  We  ship  for  examination  and  ap- 
proval and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You 
are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  ami  price.  Wo  are  tho  largest  manu- 
facturers In  the  world  selling  to  the  con- 
sumer exclusively.  We  make  200  styles  of 
Vehicles,  05  styles  of  Harness.  Send  for 
large  free  catalog. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  & HARNESS  MFG.  CO..  ELKHART,  IND. 


No.  646.  Combination  Top  Buggy.  Price  com- 
plete with  extra  stick  seat,  $50.50.  As  good  as  sells 
for  $25.  more. 


Nurserymen’s 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

PLATES 


An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  oar 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our  plates 
leaders.  They  are  used  by  the  leading 
nurserymen  and  agents  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  A trial  order  will  conviaee 
you  of  their  superiority.  Send  for  cata- 
logue and  prices.  k 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO. 

Rochester,  New  York 


ASPARAGUS  TOPS  FROM  IRRIGATED  AND  UNIRRIGATED  ROWS. 


March,  if  the  soil  can  be  worked  then. 
While  you  can  raise  just  as  good  plants 
when  the  seeds  are  planted  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  May,  three  very  impor- 
tant advantages  are  gained  by  the 
early  planting: 

“First,  the  ground  does  not  have 
to  be  covered  with  straw  or  other  cov- 
ering, nor  do  they  have  to  be  watered. 
I have  raised  plants  for  years  and 
never  yet  failed  to  get  a good  stand 
if  seeds  are  planted  early.  I used  to 
cover  and  water  the  seeds,  but  have 
found  that  seeds  sown  very  early 
would  start  as  soon,  whether  watered 
or  not,  and  that  seeds  not  covered 
would  actually  start  sooner  than  seeds 
which  are  covered.  Again,  it  takes 
from  two  to  four  weeks,  depending  on 
the  kind  of  weather,  for  celery  seed 
to  start,  and  as  the  young  plants  are 
very  small  and  delicate,  they  will  start 
as  soon  or  sooner  than  the  weeds,  if 
they  are  planted  early,  and  it  is  then 
a very  easy  matter  to  keep  the  weeds 
down. 

“If  seeds  are  planted  late,  especially 
if  the  ground  contains  many  weed 
seeds,  it  takes  lots  of  patience  and 
more  back-breaking  work  of  weeding 
than  most  persons  are  willing  to  do, 
to  keep  the  weeds  from  choking  the 
young  plants.  . And  again,  when 
sown  early,  the  young  plants  will  be 
ready  to  set  out  in  June. 

“As  soon  as  I plant  the  seeds  I 
place  sticks  about  six  inches  long 
along  the  row,  putting  them  about  fif- 
teen feet  apart.  Using  these  sticks 
as  guides  to  mark  the  row,  I go  over 
the  rows  two  or  three  times  with  a 
wheel  hoe  before  the  plants  come  up. 
This  is  a great  help.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  appear  I keep  them  well  hoed 
and  pull  all  the  weeds  out  of  the  rows. 
As  the  weeds  grow  much  more  rapid- 
ly than  celery,  you  will  pull  up  sev- 
eral celery  plants  with  every  weed  If 
the  weeds  are  allowed  to  go  too  long. 

“As  soon  as  the  plants  get  well 
started,  thin  them  to  about  one  inch 
apart.  While  they  will  grow  three  or 
four  to  the  inch,  and  make  just  as 
good  plants,  those  thinned  will  aver- 
age twice  as  large  in  the  fall  as  those 
not  thinned.  When  ready  to  set  the 
plants  out  in  the  field,  cut  the  tops  off 
to  within  two  inches  of  the  root. 
Just  after  a rain  is  the  best  time  to 
set  out  plants,  and  June  is  the  best 
month  to  do  the  work,  for  the  reason 
that  we  usually  have  plenty  of  rain 


before  adding.  When  cool  mix  to 
the  thickness  of  cream  with  water. 
This  is  for  outside  use,  and  it  is 
claimed  will  stick  almost  as  well  as 
paint. 

it  it  it 

Oranges  are  cheaper  than  good  ap- 
ples in  many  markets  just  now. 


Kansas  City  Nurseries 

A general  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Wholesale 
and  Retail.  A heavy  stock  of  Concord  and 
Moore’s  Early  Grapes,  one  and  twe  years. 
Small  Fruits,  Rhubarb.  Asparagus,  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  etc.  We  can 
ship  direct  to  almost  any  point  without  trans- 
fers. v Office,  233  Rialto  Building. 

BLAIR  & KAUFMAN,  Kansan  City,  M«*. 
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„ PATENTS  that  PROTECT-^ 

Our  3 books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6cts.  stamps 

" S.&A.B.LACEY, Washington, D.C.  Estab.1869.  I 


FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 


AT  HALF  PRICE 


charged  by  others,  on  our  FREE  TRIAL  PLAN,  on  the  most 
liberal  terms  and  payment  conditions  ever  heard  of  FOR 
1906,  we  offer  every  style  of  buggy,  carriage  and  other  rigs. 


AT  OUR  EVANSVILLE,  IND.,  BUGGY 

FACTORY  we  are  building  higher  grade  buggies 
rnUIUIl  I than  you  can  buy  elsewhere,  prices  about 
one-half  what  others  charge;  FREE  TRIAL  and  pay- 
ment terms  much  more  liberal  than  any  other  house. 

Special  shipping  arrangements  to  all  points  to  make 
freight  charges  very  low.  Enormous  stocks  on  hand 


to  ship  the  day  we  receive  your  order  so  you  can 
r in  just  a fev  J ~ 
itages  poss 

I f'  a on  . 

simply  say, “Send  me  your 


get  any  buggy 
your  order,  advantages  possessei 


just  a few  days  after  you  send  us 
itages  possessed  by  no  other  house. 

ON  A POSTAL  CARD°R  ,N  A letter  ,o 


WRITE  US  AT  ONCE 


YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  FREE  AS 


Free  Buggy  Offers,”  and  you  will  receive  by  return 
mail,  postpaid,  our  latest  1906  Special  Buggy  Catalogue, 
another  special  catalogue  of  Wagons,  everything  in  vehicles,  our  latest 
catalogue  of  harness,  saddles  and  saddlery.  Price  offerings  never  before 
heard  of  ;you  will  receive  all  our  latest  and  most  astonishingly  llberaloffers. 
miR  CD  C C TRIAI  SPECIAL  PAYMENT  PLAN.  You  will 
uun  r n l L.  iniML  get  such  a buggy  offer  as  was  never  before 
heard  of  and  you  will  also  receive  OUR  SIX  CHAIRS  FREE  OFFER. 
If  you  buy  a buggy  from  us  at  about  on^-half  what  others  charge 
A PRESENT  THESE  SIX  HANDSOME,  BEAUTIFULLY 


FINISHED  HARDWOOD,  CANE  SEATED  CHAIRS. 


all  be  fully  explained  with  all  our  other  offers 

and  catalogues  when  you  write  to  us.  On  a postal  card  or  m a letter  to  us,  TODAY,  simply  say,  “Send  me  ; 

Free  Buggy  Offers,”  and  get  ?11  we  will  send  you  “ “ 

FREE  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  Address, 


till  Ui  Hilly  ' AFiamvu  tviuii  u.11  uui  VJ till  l vutio 

tal  card  or  m a letter  to  us,  TODAY,  simply  say,  “Send  me  your 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Buy  This  Rubber  Tire  Wagon 

Qaallty.  Pally  Gaaranteed.  Best  hickory 
wheels,  % in.  Robber  Tire,  long 
distance  dust-proof,  high-arched 
axles,  oil-tempered  springs.  First 
quality  material  and  finish.  Worth 
nearly  double  our  Factory  Price. 
We  ship  for  your  examination, 
without  a cent  In  advance,  if  de- 
sired. and  allow 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

Money  refunded  on  all  purchases  not  satisfactory.  Ton  save  dealers’  profits. 
We  build  110  styles  of  Vshlclss,  from  12*. 60  to  $160.  60  styles  Harness,  $6  to  $60. 
Write  today  for  our  200-page  Illastrated  Style  Book.  Free  for  the  asking. 
UNION  BUGGY  COMPANY,  No.  91,  SAGINAW  STREET,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 
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Jbaily  Tomatoes,  Cabbago  and  Celery. 

My  market  gardening  experience 
lias  been  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  growing  of  early  tomatoes  and 
cabbage,  and  celery.  Although  having 
a town  of  only  l.UUU  inhabitants  for 
a market,  I find  that  these  vegetables 
can  be  made  to  pay  very  well  for  the 
time,  and  labor  expended  upon  them, 
when  grown  in  connection  with  the 
other  farm  crops,  and  I believe  the 
same  may  be  done  in  many  other  sim- 
ilar places. 

My  tomato  and  cabbage  seeds  are 
sown  in  hot  beds  in  February,  and 
plants  finished  off  in  cold  frame  so 
X may  have  large,  stocky  plants  to  set 
in  the  open  ground  by  the  time  dan- 
ger of  late  frosts  is  past.  I try  to 
have  my  tomato  plants  in  bloom  by 
that  time,  which  is  about  May  1st 
in  this  section.  My  cabbage  plants 
will  be  set  out  two  weeks  earlier.  I 
reset  my  plants  twice  before  putting 
in  open  ground,  as  it  makes  them 
much  stronger. 

For  my  tomatoes,  I have  used  Acme- 
Matchless  and  Improved  Beaut.-.  I 
shall  this  year  try  Earliana.  For  sec- 
ond early  and  main  crop  I prefer  the 
Matchless,  as  it  yields  very  heavily  of 
large,  firm,  bright  red  fruit,  which  is 
what  my  customers  prefer,  the  pur- 
ple varieties  not  selling  so  well. 

During  the  summer  of  1904,  I sold 
$10.00  worth  of  tomatoes  from  sixty 
plants,  besides  several  bushels  which 
were  taken  for  home  use.  1 did  not  do 
so  well  in  1905,  owing  to  plants  being 
injured  by  overheating  in  hot  bed  and 
later  by  extremely  wet  season. 

For  first  cabbage  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield  is,  of  course,  first  choice, 
while  Early  Marvel  has  done  well  for 
me.  For  second  early  I have  found 
Charleston  or  Large  Wakefield  satis- 
factory, and  for  main  crop  I use  Sure  - 
head  sowed  early  in  hotbed. 

My  celery  crop  I find  to  be  the  best 
paying  crop,  considering  the  space  oc- 
cupied and  labor  required.  I sow  seed 
in  March  and  transplant  to  open 
ground  in  June.  For  fertilizer  1 
use  well-rotted  stable  manure  sprin- 
kled in  bottom  of  trench.  Have  never 
watered  plants,  although  in  dry  sea- 
son I would  mulch  plants  or  use 
boards  alongside  rows.  Have  used 
Golden  Self-Blanching,  White  Plume 
and  Evans’  Triumph,  the  first  as  my 
favorite.  Evans’  Triumph  is  a good 
late  keeper,  but  have  had  some  trou- 
ble branching  it.  I market  my  celery 
about  Thanksgiving  and  find  a ready 
sale  at  5 cents  per  bunch,  even  when 
the  market  is  full  of  celery  shipped  in 
from  other  points,  my  customers 
claiming  the  fresh  cut  product  much 
superior  to  that  which  is  stale. 

I have  also  found  cauliflower  about 
as  easily  grown  as  cabbage,  and  be- 
lieve can  work  up  a good  trade  in  that 
vegetable,  especially  in  the  making  of 
pickles.  JAMES  E.  THOMPSON. 

Marshfield,  Mo. 

¥ 

Practical  Report  of  an  Iowa  Garden. 

I have  grown  tomatoes  tied  lo 
stakes,  but  have  never  practiced  cut- 
ting off  the  laterals,  although  1 have 
frequently  cut  the  plants  back  and 
thinned  them  out  if  they  become  too 
crowded.  The  advantage  of  growing 
the  tomatoes  to  stakes  are  that  the 
fruits  ripen  earlier,  the  fruits  are  kept 
off  the  ground,  and  therefore  are  not 
so  likely  to  rot,  and  one  can  cultivate 
among  the  plants  much  better.  One 
disadvantage  of  using  the  stakes  is 
that  when  the  plant  gets  large  it  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  tie  the  plant  to 
the  stake,  without  making  an  undesir- 
able bundle.  I don’t  believe  it  would 
pay  to  use  the  stakes  in  field  culture, 
for  the  extra  expense  would  over- 
balance the  gain.  In  the  home  garden 
tomatoes  can  be  trained  to  fences  or 
against  the  sides  of  buildings.  A 
good  way  to  support  tomato  plants  in 
a small  garden  is  to  cut  pieces  cf 
brush  about  three  feet  long  and  drive 
three  to  each  plant,  putting  them 
about  a foot  from  the  plant  and  in 
triangular  form.  The  tomatoes  will 
grow  through  the  brush  and  not  be 
crowded. 

The  only  way  to  grow  onions  suc- 
cessfully is  to  begin  the  preparation  of 
the  ground  the  year  before  planting 
the  onions.  I have  had  best  success 
by  plowing  and  harrowing  the  ground 
thoroughly,  and  then  applying  twenty 
loads  of  fresh  horse  manure  per  acre; 
this  is  then  worked  into  the  soil.  Early 
potatoes  are  then  planted,  which  will 
make  a heavy  crop.  As  soon  as  the 
potatoes  are  dug  the  ground  is  cleared 
off  and  leveled  down.  As  soon  as 


weeds  make  their  appearance,  the 
tract  is  gone  over  with  a light  harrow, 
and  the  harrowing  is  repeated  as  often 
as  the  weeds  continue  to  appear,  until 
fall,  when  the  soil  is  raked  over  with 
a steel  rake  and  left  until  spring. 

As  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to 
work  the  next  spring,  sow  the  onion 
seeds.  I use  half  a pound  of  scarlet 
turnip  radish  seed  to  mark  the  row, 
so  that  if  a crust  should  form  it  can 
be  broken  with  rake  or  hoe  without 
disturbing  the  onions. 

All  cultivation  must  be  as  shallow 
as  possible,  and  if  the  ground  has 
been  properly  prepared  the  weeds  will 
not  trouble  much.  But  cultivation 
must  be  continued,  for  keeping  the 
surface  of  the  ground  stirred  is  of  as 
much  importance  as  to  kill  the  weeds. 
As  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered  the 
ground  should  be  prepared  for  plant- 
ing the  following  spring.  This  is 
done  by  fertilizing  the  tract  well  and 
pulverizing  the  soil  and  keeping  the 
surface  stirred  not  more  than  two 
inches  deep,  as  soon  and  as  often  as 
weeds  appear  above  ground.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  shallow  cultivation  is  to 
sprout  the  weed  seeds  which  are  near 
enough  to  the  surface  to  grow  among 
your  onions  the  following  summer. 
The  same  ground  can  be  used  for 
several  years  if  properly  cared  for. 
Barn  yard  manure  is  a satisfactory 
fertilizer  if  it  is  put  in  the  ground 
long  enough  to  allow  it  to  rot  before 
the  onions  are  planted.  Chickens,  pig- 
eons or  sheep  manure  are  all  good  to 
sow  broadcast  and  work  in  the  soil 
with  hoe  or  cultivator.  Commercial 
fertilizers  are  all  right  to  apply  to 
the  growing  crop. 

I have  invariably  had  the  largest 
onions  and  the  largest  yield  from 
onions  sown  in  the  fall  and  wintered 
over  in  cold  frames,  as  they  are 
stronger  and  much  hardier  than  hot- 
oed  plants,  and  can  be  transplanted  u> 
the  field  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in 
condition.  Hotbed  plants  have  given 
next  best  results,  and  sowing  the  seed 
where  the  crop  is  to  mature,  without 
transplanting,  produces  the  poorest 
yield. 


I have  seldom  raised  peas  satisfac- 
torily in  the  fall.  Corn  salad,  arti- 
chokes, purslane,  sea  kale,  etc.,  are 
merely  relics  from  other  countries,  and 
are  superseded  by  more  desirable  veg- 
etables. 

Destroy  cabbage  worms  by  wetting 
the  leaves  with  tobacco  water,  made 
by  soaking  tobacco  stems  in  water. 
Tobacco  water  is  one  of  the  best  rem- 
edies for  aphids  on  melons  or  other 
plans. 


The  most  successful  way  that  I have 
tried  to  raise  melon  or  other  plants 
that  require  careful  handling,  is  to  get 
some  veneer  such  as  strawberry  boxes 
are  made  of,  cut  into  strips  14  inches 
long  by  four  or  five  inches  wide,  and 
bend  into  shape  like  a flower  pot, 
without  a bottom.  This  must  be  tap- 
ering, larger  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom,  to  keep  the  soil  in  when 
transplanting.  When  transplanting, 
don’t  turn  them  out  or  disturb  the 
roots;  they  will  grow  through  the  bot- 
tom. JOHN  CARSS. 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 


¥ ¥ ¥ 


A Valuable  New  Plum. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be 
found  the  advertisement  of  F.  L. 
Perry,  302  Park  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Perry  is  advertising  the  Perrv  plum, 
sample  of  which  was  sent  to  The 
Fruit-Grower  last  season,  and  which 
was  commented  upon  at  the  time.  The 
Fruit-Grower  believes  that  Mr.  Perry 
has  a very  excellent  plum,  judging  by 
the  specimens  which  reached  us.  The 
Perry  plum  is  a dark  red,  flesh  red 
like  the  Satsuma,  which  it  resembles 
in  some  respects.  The  Perry  plum 
should  be  a wonderful  shipper,  for 
the  specimens  which  reached  us  were 
sent  through  the  mail,  and  arrived  in 
perfect  condition  and  Mr.  Perry  wrote 
that  they  were  over-ripe  when  they 
were  started  on  their  journey.  The 
plum  is  of  good  size,  good  quality,  and 
if  the  tree  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 
the  Perry  will  be  a valuable  plum 
for  testing  over  a wide  territory. 

¥ 

The  peaches  from  South  Africa 
brought  high  prices  in  New  York.  Al- 
exander peaches.  15  to  21  to  the  box, 
brought  $4.50  to  $6.00.  At  the  highest 
prices  the  fruit  brought  about  40 
cents  apiece.  Think  of  paving  that  for 
a peach!  And  for  an  Alexander  peach 
at  that! 


Early  vegetables  in  southern  Texas 
were  badly  frosted  about  the  4th  of 
February.  | 


ACME 


SIZES 

3 to  17  feet 

Agents 

Wanted. 


1 deliver  f.  o.  b.  at  New  York, Chicago, 


Pulverising  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest 
Riding  Harrow  on  earth.  The 
Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pul- 
verizes, turns  and  levels 

all  soils  for  all  purposes. 
Made  entirely  of  cast 
iron 

% 

Catalog  and  booklet 

Arv Ideal  Harrow'*  by 
Henry  Stewart  sent  free* 
Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  M inneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 


BRANCH  HOUSES:  1 lO  W.  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO.  240-244  7th  Ave.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  1316  W.  Sth  St., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  216  lOth  St.,  LOUISVILLE,  KV.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  Cay  Stl.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
PI.K.ASK  JLKJMTON  THIS  FAWiE. 


The  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow 


30  Days 

Field  Test 


See  this  Harrow! 

No  tongue  to  it. Nothing 
to  annoy  the  team.  They 
don’t  have  tocrowd  against 
a tongue  toguide  themach- 
ine  or  make  a short  turn. 

Gives  them  room  to  pull 
steadily.  It  is  straight 
ahead  work  with  them  all 
thetime.  ThatFrontTruck 
works  on  a swivel  and 
controls  every  movement 
of  the  Harrow.  It  carries 
the  frame— takes  off  all 
“neck  weight,”  and  there's  no  “side 
draft.”  The  double  levers  make  hand- 
ling easy.  Ball  bearings  take  the  "end  thrust.” 

The  New  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Har- 
row is  the  only  Tondueless  Disc  Harrow 
made.  It  is  the  only  Disc  Harrow  that  does 
not  overwork  and  fag  your  horses.  We 
thought  of  this  and  developed  it.  We’ve 
patented  it.  So  it  is  exclusive  with  us. 

This  high  grade  Disc  Harrow  is  a spe- 
cialty with  us.  It’s  the  very  latest  practical 
development  in  Harrow  building.  We  are  an 
old  established  concern.  But  we  don’t  ask 
you  to  go  on  our"  say  so”or  anything  you  hear 
about  this  Harrow.  Our  New  Harrow  Book 
tells  how  you  can  get  a Detroit  Tongueless 
Disc  Harrow  on  FREE  trial  for  a month. 


Pick  out  the  size  you  want 
and  send  for  it  at  once.  We 
•will  ship  the  Harrow 
14  promptly  and  prepay  the 
SIZES  freight.  Give  it  a thorough. 

practical  test  in  your  own 
way,  on  your  own  land. 
Use  It  as  your  own  for  a 
month.  If  it  isn’t  all  we 
claim,  ship  it  back  at  our 
expense.  Don’t  pay  a cent. 
The  use  you  have  had  of  it 
costs  you  nothing  — and  we 
pay  the  freight  both  ways.  If  the 
Harrow  is  all  right,  keep  it  and  pay 
us  for  it  on  time , to  suit  your  convenience. 

By  dealing  direct  with  us,  we  are  able  to 
give  you  the  most  value  for  your  money. 

Drop  us  a line  at  once.  The  Harrow 
Book  will  reach  you  by  return  mail. 

What  a Practical  Farmer  Say9: 

Ft.  Jennings,  Ohio.  Nov.  1. 1905. 

American  Harrow  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Sirs:— I 
am  well  pleased  with  the  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc 
Harrow.  It  runs  light.  My  horaea’  necks  were 
sore  from  using  one  with  a tongue,  and  they 
healed  up  while  using  the  Detroit  Tongueless. 

Yours  truly,  J.  D.  SEITZ. 

AMERICAN  HARROW  CO. 

5832  Hastings  St.  Detroit,  Mich. 


From 


14  In.  Steel  Beam  Plow,  Double  Shin 


Factory  to  Fann 

64-Tooth  Lever  Harrow  $815 
86-Tooth  Lever  M $12.45 
14-in.  Imp.  Lister  $17.76 

„ ^ __  _r„..  _ .....  „„  m 14-in.  Sulky 

12-in. $7.40  =*— ^*«*^  " " m 

16-in.  $8.95 
18-in.  $9.75 
Sulky  Plow  $25 
Gang  Plow  $39 
1000  other  arti- 
cles. Big  Catalog 
Free.  Special 

Catalogues  of  

Buggies, Harness.  extra. 

Steel  Ranees.  Best  Walking  Cultivator,  4 shovel,  $12.00.  Best  Walking  Cultivator,  4 shovel  and  Eagle 
Claws,  $16.25.  Improved  Riding  Cultivator,  4 shovel  $19.00.  Improved  Riding  Disc  Cultivator,  6 Lise, 
$25.00.  Corn  Planter,  complete,  80  rod9  wire,  $27.75.  Address 


Lister  fSl.65 
8-ft.  Bake  $16  00 
Sewing  Machine  $9.00 
Best  Sewing  Machine 
Gt.  equal  to  any  $50 
machine 
Steel  Range  with  Res. 

Fine  Top  Baggy 


17.60 

19.70 

.60 


12-16  Diso  Harrow  $17.00 


HAPGOOD  PLOW  CO.,  5 30  Front  St.*  ALTON,  ILL. 

(Only  plow  faotory  in  the  United  States  selling  direct  to  farmer,  at  wholesale  prices.) 


RHRpcrQ  Farm  Annual  for  1906 

l#U  III  HlLi  “The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.” 

Mailed  FREE  to  all  who  want  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Grow  I 

This  Thirtieth  Anniversary  Edition  is  a bright  book  of  168  pages  and  tells  the  plain  truth.  With 
Cover  and  Colored  Plates  it  shows,  painted  from  nature , Seven  Superb  Specialties  in  Vegetables  of 
unequaled  merit  and  Six  Novelties  in  Flowers, including  Luther  Burbank’s  New  Floral  H'onder. 
WRITE  TO-DAY  I— the  very  day  you  read  this  advertisement.  Mention  this  paper  and  address 

W.  ATLEE  BLR  PEE  & CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  kind  that  will  please  yon.  Tields  bushels  where  other  sorts  yield  only  pecks. 
It  is  the  kind  that  pays  to  plant  Change  your  seed  corn  aDd  add  20  to  40  bushels 
to  the  yield  of  your  crop  Our  Pride  of  Nishna  (yellow)  Iowa  Silver  Mint  and  Im- 
perial (white)  will  do  it.  Write  for  our  big  catalog  telUng  about  all  farm,  field 
and  garden  seeds  and  giving  new  ideas  and  new  methods  on  corn  growing  It  is 
worth  dollars  to  every  farmer.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it.  A postal  will  bring  it. 
Ratakln's  Seed  House.  Boi  39,  Shensndoih,  la.  The  largest  seed  corn  growers  in  the  world 


] 


YOU  CAN  GET  50c  WORTH  OF 

also  a Packet  of  a Rare  Variety  and  a Beautiful  Rose 
Bush  in  addition  if  you  will  send  at  once  for  our  new  1906 
seed  catalog.  Just  enclose  with  your  request  a dime  or  five 
stamps  to  cover  postage  and  packing,  and  we  will  do  the 
rest.  Our  1906  catalog  will  save  you  money,  save  you  disap- 
pointment because  our  high-grade,  pure-bred  seeds  always 
Manv  new  varieties  that  will^interest  you  this  year— 


grow.  „ 

in  garden,  flower  and  field  seeds. 

, BOX 


A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO. 


Don’t  wait  — send  today. 

31,  CLARINDA,  IOWA 


SEEDS 

FREE 


WESTERN  SEEDS  FOR  WESTERN  PLANTERS 

Our  beautiful  new  Seed  Catalog  now  ready.  Write  for  free  copv.  Farm.  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  Flower  and  Tree 
Seeds.  Bigg«t  stock,  low  prices,  tested  seeds,  true  to  name.  We  are  buyers  of  all  kinds  of  Grass  Seeds.  Write  to 
KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE  or  COLORADO  SEED  HOUSE  or  OKLAHOMA  SEED  HOUSE  >- 

iAwrence.  Kansaa  Denver,  Colorado  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


A CARLOAD  OF  LUMBER  FOR  $100.00 

At  this  price  we  will  furnish  you  12,000  feet  of  lumber  from 
TIIE  FIFTY  MILLION  DOLLAR  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION 
The  lumber  Is  offered  at  this  extremely  low  price  because  we  want  to  quickly  dispose  of  the  odds  and  ends 
of  miscellaneous  lumber  which  we  have  for  deliverv.  This  is  not  in  specified  sizes.  It  consists  of  an  assort- 
ment of  1 Inch  stuff.  Flooring,  Sheathing,  Boards,  2 inch  stuff  from  2x4’s  to  2xl0’s  and  12’s;  also  timbers.  If  de- 
sired, from  4x4  to  12x12.  It  Is  all  In  lengths  from  S to  9 ft.  We  cannot  accept  orders  for  portions  in  specified 
sizes,  but  will  fill  orders  for  specified  quantities  of  either  the  1 Inch  or  2 inch  stuff  or  timbers.  #100.00. 
is  F.  O.  B.  cars  Exposition,  St.  Louis.  Tnis  material  is  suitable  for  many  purposes.  In  lots  of  Instances  it  will 
work  in  just  as  good  as  though  it  came  In  full  lengths  It  is  mostly  all  best  Southern  Pine.  We  will  select 
with  as  great  care  as  we  possibly  can.  If  you  want  us  to  flgrure  on  lumber  in  specified  widths  and  lengths 
Send  Us  Your  Lumber  Bill  for  Our  Estimate,  and  we  will  make  you  extremely  low  prices.  Save  30  to 
60  per  cent.  We  have  all  kinds  of  lumber  for  every  purpose.  We  can  furnish  It  promptly  and  correctly.  Now 
Is  your  time  to  put  Into  execution  your  long  needed  Improvements.  You  may  never  again  find  such  an 
opportunity  to  buy  lumber  at  a very  low  price. 

ASK  FOR  FREE  600  PAGE  CATALOGUE  No.  L399. 
dll C AGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  WORLD’S  FAIR  GROUNDS,  8T. L0UI8, HO. 


Yearly  Page  120 
March,  1 s»06 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Page 
Fifteen 


For  flavor' 
uniform 
size,  color 
and  pro- 
ductive- 
ness, it  is 

Absolutely  Unequaled! 

In  addition  to  this  it  comes  in‘ 
to  bearing:  very  early,  continu- 
ing: right  through  the  season  until  killed  by 
frost.  Always  straight— never  turning  yel- 
low. Best  for  the  table,  for  market  and  for 
Pickling.  Large  sample  packet  for  only  5 c 
or  I oz.  for  15c,  including  copy  of  our  grand 
new 

iFREE  BOOK,  “Northern  Grown  Seeds’1 

Plants,  Bulbs,  Fruits  and  Trees.  Contains 
all  the  good  things  for  the  Garden  and  Farm 
worth  growing  at  the  right  prices.  Don’t  fail 
to  secure  the  book.  Write  today. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN.y 


Try  the  New 

'Majestic  Tomato 

- The  greatest  ▼egetable  novelty  of  the  sea*  1 
"son.  By  all  odds  the  largest,  finest  flavored  ( 
and  most  productive  in  existence.  Thou-  ( 
sands  of  our  customers  have  written  us  that  i 
it  surpassed  all  other  sorts  and  produced  100  ; 
lbs.  to  147  lbs.  of  fruit  to  the  plant.  Many  ' 
reported  single  tomatoes,  weighing  3 lbs.  ^ 
— 6%  lbs.  each.  Just  think  what  this  < 

, kind  of  a crop  would  mean  on  an  acre  of  ( 
= ground.  The  fruits  are  not  coarse  grained 
§=and  poor  like  other  large  sorts,  but  are 
smooth,  solid,  have  few  seeds,  and  are 
unsurpassed  in  quality.  Of  fine  shape  and 
beautiful  color.  The  first  season  the  seed 
sold  at  40c  a packet  of  100  seeds,  but  this 
season  we  have  reduced  price  to  15  cents, 
f ^ and  in  addition  to  this  we  are  offering 

$100.00  in  Gash 

prizes  this  year  on  them. 
Ourlarge  illustrated  cat- 
. aloe  describing  the  above 
\and  many  other  choice 
| novelties  will  be  sent  free 
)r  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

IOWA  SEED  CO., 

Dos  Moines,  lows. 


Seed  Potatoes 


To  Grow  Big  Crops  and 
best  potatoes  plant  Our 
Red  RoverGrownStock.  I 
They  are  unsurpassed  I 
in  quality  and  early  I 
maturity.  Our  Stock  I 
is  the  largest  and  I 
prices  lowest.  Our  I 
Big  fine  illustrated  I 
Catalog  is  FREE;  gives  I 
prices  and  descrip-  I 
tions  of  every  seed  I 
that  grows.  Send  for  I 
it;  a postal  card  will  I 
bring  it  to  your  door.  | 
Address, 

RATEKIN’S  SEED  HOUSE,  | 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
(The  largest  Seed  Corn  I 
Growers  in  the  World.)  | 


tUS.  PE] 


I *AS  GROWN  FROM  OUR  WONDER- 
FUL NEW  CORN 

NICHOLS’  C0LDEN  CHIEF 

The  handsomest  and  largest  Golden 
Yellow  Corn  ever  discovered.  This  season  • 
we  offer  a Cash  Prize  of  $5.00  per  ear  to 
growers,  also  $100  in  Gold  for  the  largest 
acre  yield  of  our  new  Whit©  Comet  J, 
Oats,  record,  183  bushels  per  acre.  Our 
Big  1906  Garden  Guide  describes  and  ill u b - 
trates  the  above. also  the  World’s  Largest 
Tomato,  weight,  6 lbs.,  2 ozs.  Write  us  to- 
day and  we  will  send  a Pkt,  of  the  Tomato 
Seed, also  our  Handsome  New  Catalog  FREE  , 
ST.  LOUIS  SEED  COMPANY 
G49-651  TT.  Fourth  St.  «T.  LOUIS,  MO. 


GOOD 


CHEAP 

BE!|veR  GRQWh 

A wonderful  big  catalog  rnrr 
Full  of  engravings  of  every  rlfkC 
variety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers.  The  book  is  worth  a dol- 
lar to  any  one  who  plants  seeds. 

Big  Lot  of  Extra  Packages  Free  to 
Every  Customer. 

Send  yours  and  neighbors  address. 

B.  H.Shumway,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  82  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prlees  to  Ceme- 
teries and  Churches.  Address 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  «U. 
Box  4)2,  Wlneheatem  hi 


Potatoes,  Corn  and  Celery  — $405 
Worth  on  an  Acre. 

In  my  intensive  gardening,  I have 
been  successful  in  growing  an  acre  of 
Bliss  potatoes,  corn  and  celery  which 
yielded  satisfactory  returns.  I planted 
the  potatoes  the  second  week  in  Feb- 
ruary, on  highly  manured  bottom 
land.  I laid  by  the  corp  April  20  and 
planted  Iowa  Silver  Mine  corn  be- 
tween the  rows  of  potatoes.  The  first 
half  of  June  I marketed  200  bushels 
of  potatoes  at  50  cents  per  bushel, 
making  total  returns  of  $100.  Imme- 
diately this  crop  was  off  the  land  I 
gave  the  corn  two  thorough  cultiva- 
tions, it  being  at  this  time  about  four 
feet  high.  The  rows  of  corn  were 
ridged  up  fully  eight  or  ten  inches, 
and  in  between  these  corn  rows  I 
spread  at  least  four  inches  of  well- 
rotted  stable  and  slaughter-house  ma- 
nure, well  composted  and  well  rotted. 
On  this  I put  two  inches  of  soil,  well 
packed  down. 

A few  days  afterward  there  came  a 
fine  shower  of  rain  that  wet  and  set- 
tled the  ground  thoroughly.  I then 
planted  celery  in  these  prepared  rows 
between  the  corn.  The  plants  grew 
nicely  from  the  start,  the  corn  being 
a splendid  protection  to  the  celery 
from  the  hot  sun.  I cultivated  the 
celery  once  a week  until  the  corn  ri- 
pened, about  the  middle  of  August,  at 
which  time  I cut  the  corn  stalks  close 
to  the  ground  and  removed  from  the 
land.  At  this  time  the  celery  was 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  in  height 
and  ready  to  begin  banking  up  to 
blanch.  The  corn  being  removed,  it 
was  easy  work  to  hill  up  the  celery; 
the  heavy  ridges  of  soil  where  the  corn 
had  stood  made  the  work  easy. 

The  acre  of  corn  yielded  65  bushels 
which  was  sold  at  70  cents  per  bush- 
el; receipts  from  corn,  $45.50.  I sold 
12,000  heads  of  celery  at  an  average  of 
2 cents  a head,  or  stalk,  making  $240 
for  the  celery.  This  brings  the  total 
yield  of  the  acre  of  land  up  to  $405.50. 

I did  not  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  the  expenses  attached  to  this  work, 
for  I did  the  greater  portion  of  the 
work  myself.  This  county  (Polk)  is 
a splendid  celery  country,  the  chief 
difficulty  being  to  get  good  help.  This 
year  I will  put  in  six  acres. 

HENRY  C.  PUMPHREY. 

Mena,  Ark. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  this 
report.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  no 
case  are  the  figures  high,  either  in  re- 
gard to  the  yield  or  the  prices  received 
for  the  products.  The  only  high  price 
is  for  the  corn — but  the  crop  was  sold 
when  the  crop  of  1904  was  likely  get- 
ting low,  it  will  be  noted,  and  corn  is 
always  higher  down  in  that  country 
than  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the  corn  belt. 

it 

Growing  a Good  Crop  of  Onions. 

L.  O.  Williams,  University  Place, 
Neb.,  in  reporting  his  success  with 
onions,  says,  his  best  soil  for  this  crop 
has  been  dark  sandy  loam.  “Fall  plow- 
ing is  essential  towards  securing  a 
good  seed  bed,  and  in  getting  the  seed 
in  early,”  he  says.  “If  I failed  to  get 
land  plowed  in  fall,  I would  plow  very 
crops  I ever  grew  was  on  land  pre- 
pared by  using  the  harrow  alone.  It 
was  in  an  orchard  where  melons  had 
been  grown  the  year  before.  The 
ground  was  naturally  mellow  on  the 
surface,  and  the  harrow  loosened  it 
to  a depth  of  about  four  inches.  With 
three  harrowings  and  a finish  with  the 
harrow-float,  I had  my  ground  as 
fine  as  the  proverbial  onion-bed,  and 
my  yield  was  between  300  and  400 
bushels  per  acre  of  well-ripened  on- 
ions. 

“I  have  transplanted  the  onion  with 
fairly  good  results,  but  would  not  care 
to  follow  this  plan  for  the  main  crop. 
There  is  too  much  work  about  it,  and 
it  comes  at  a time  when  other  work  is 
usually  crowding.  Unless  soil  is  in 
suitable  condition  at  time  of  trans- 
planting, and  weather  conditions  are 
favorable,  the  results  will  be  unsatis- 
factory. My  largest  yield  was  from 
a small  patch  of  transplants,  of  Prize- 
taker  variety,  where  the  yield  was  at 
the  rate  of  515  bushels  per  acre.  Un- 
der less  favorable  conditions  I have 
had  larger  yields  from  straight  seed- 
ing. 

“I  tried  mulching  one  season  as  an 
experiment.  I found  the  time  taken 
for  spreading  the  mulch  of  fine  straw 
was  about  equal  to  the  time  required 
for  the  cultivation  of  a check  plat. 
The  mulched  plat  of  Prizetakers  yield- 
ed at  the  rate  of  580  bushels  per  acre, 
while  the  yield  of  the  cultivated  plat 


SAVE  HALE  YOUR  TIME 


The  most  successful  farmers  and  gardeners  are  doing  It  all  over  the  world  today  by 
using  the  Planot  Jr.  Lina  of  farm  and  garden  tools.  And  the  gain  Is  not  alone  In  the  sav- 
ing of  time,  for  they  do  the  work  faster,  easier  and  better  than  It  can  possibly  be  done  In  any 
other  way.  For  example,  take  our  No.  8,  Hora©  Hoe.  It  Is  a hoe  and  cultivator  combined.  Has 
high,  stiff  steel  frame ; Interchangeable,  non-clogging  standards;  adjustable  bandies,  reversible  hoes, 
etc.  A convenient  lever  adjusts  the  side  beams  to  lit  wide  or  narrow  rows.  It  Is  a perfect  one  horie  culti- 
vator for  corn,  potatoes,  cotton— Indeed  all  crops  planted  in  rows.  Then  again  there  is  our  Planet  Jr. 
No.  26.  It  Is  a Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  combined.  Looks  like  a 
lot  of  things  to  combine  In  one  tool  but  they  aro  all  there  and  all  work  perfectly.  Bows  all  garden  seeds 
In  continuous  rows  or  drops  in  hills,  4 , C,  8, 12  or  24  Inches  apart,  at  the  same  time  marking  the  next  row. 

Hoes  and  cultivates  any  desired  depth,  killing  all  weeds,  opens  furrows,  throws  up  ridges,  etc. 
Goes  astride  or  between  the  rows  throwing  the  earth  to  or  from  as  desired.  Can  bead- 
justed  in  a,  moment  for  any  work  on  any  crop.  These  are  but  two  out 
of  45  time  and  labor  saving  Planet  Jr.  tools.  Our  new  catalogue 
shows  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Harrows,  Riding  CultJva. 
tors— one  and  two  row — Beet  Cultivators,  etc.  This  book  will 
delight  and  instruct  everyone  Interested  in  fanning  and 
gardening.  Be  sure  and  write  for  it  to-day.  We 
mail  it  free  on  request. 


S.  L.  Allen  A Co., 

Boi  1 107C Philadelphia,  Pi. 


was  at  the  rate  of  515  bushels  per 
acre,  making  a gain  of  about  13  per 
cent  in  favor  of  the  mulching.  Where 
mulching  material  is  easily  obtained, 
this  gain  is  enough  to  justify  the  prac- 
tice in  a fairly  wet  season,  as  was  the 
one  in  which  I made  this  experiment, 
while  in  a season  of  ordinary  drouth 
the  mulching  would  show  greater 
gains. 

“Harvesting  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  tops  are  dead,  or  nearly  so.  I 
pull  and  leave  in  windrows  until  thor- 
oughly dry,  then  store  them  in  open 
barn  or  crib  until  sold  or  stored  for 
winter.  For  holding  onions  over  win- 
ter I find  they  do  best  by  sacking  them 
and  storing  in  a cool,  well-ventilated 
cellar.  Keep  the  sacks  at  least  five 
or  six  inches  from  the  ground,  and 
allow  air  spaces  between  the  sacks. 

“I  have  made  Red  Wethersfield  and 
Prizetaker  my  leaders.  The  red  sorts 
are  the  most  popular  in  open  market, 
but  the  large  yellow  varieties  take 
well  where  they  are  known,  on  ac- 
count of  their  mild,  sweet  flavor.  The 
Australian  Brown  is  an  early-maturing 
sort  and  has  been  my  best  keeper.  The 
Red  Globe  varieties  are  becoming 
more  popular  now,  and  I shall  plant 
more  heavily  of  them  in  future.  Al- 
ways be  sure  to  get  good  seed — cheap 
seed  is  not  worth  planting.” 

^ ^ ^ 

How  to  Destroy  Woolly  Aphis. 

At  about  this  season  of  year  a great 
many  inquiries  are  made  concerning 
the  best  way  to  fight  woolly  aphis  on 
roots  of  apple  trees.  This  insect  is 
well  known — or  at  least,  its  work  is 
well  known — to  most  fruit-growers. 
Prof.  Stedman  of  the  Missouri  Ex- 
periment Station  has  had  considerable 
experience  with  this  insect,  and  has 
conducted  some  extensive  experiments 
and  he  recommends  tobacco  dust  as 
the  best  remedy  for  the  average  grow- 
er to  use.  Remove  from  two  to  four 
inches  of  the  surface  soil  for  a dis- 
tance of  three  to  four  feet  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  Scatter  five  or  six 
pounds  of  tobacco  dust  on  the  soil 
thus  exposed,  and  then  replace  the 
soil  which  was  removed.  The  rains 
will  leach  the  tobacco  down  to  the 
roots  and  hold  the  insect  in  check. 
One-half  this  quantity  of  tobacco  ap- 
plied every  spring  will  hold  the  insect 
in  check,  and  the  tobacco  will  have 
considerable  value  as  a fertilizer. 

■&.  ^ 

Two  Garden  Hints. 

Removing  all  cabbage  leaves  from 
around  the  heads  when  half  grown 
will  prevent  the  cabbage  from  rotting. 
This  will  also  prevent  injury  by 
worms,  as  they  work  on  the  larger 
leaves.  Trim  the  leaves  off  close, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  naked  head, 
and  you  will  have  nice,  firm  heads  of 
cabbage,  whereas  otherwise  they 
would  be  wormy. 

Support  tomato  vines  on  a wire  trel- 
lis, the  first  wire  being  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  the  second  four  feet  from 
the  ground;  prune  off  all  suckers 
when  they  first  start,  and  you  will 
have  larger  tomatoes,  which  will  not 
rot  so  badly,  and  the  plants  can  be 
cultivated  throughout  the  season. 
Handled  in  this  way,  tomato  vines  will 
grow  to  a height  of  six  feet  or  more, 
and  it  is  a pleasure  to  pick  the  lus- 
cious fruits.  C.  B.  MORTON. 

Pottsville,  Ark. 

^ 

If  you  have  some  good  photographs, 
showing  orchard  or  garden  scenes, 
send  them  to  us,  and  perhaps  you  can 
win  one  of  our  cash  prizes,  offered  on 
page  10.  More  cameras  ought  to  be 
used  on  the  farms,  for  their  use  stim- 
ulates one’s  pride  in  the  appearance 
of  the  farm. 


If  you  want  any  kind  of  Seeds— Field, 
Vegetable,  Flower — write  for  our  catalogue. 
It  tells  all  about  the  best  varieties,  and 
quotes  very  attractive  prices.  In  addition, 
It  lists  a full  line  of  poultry  and  horticul- 
tural supplies,  Including  chick  feed,  grit, 
oyster  shell,  Incubators  and  brooders,  and 
spray  pumps,  Insecticides,  fungicides,  etc. 
This  catalogue  is  free  and  should  be  In  every 
farm  home.  Send  today. 

MISSOURI  VALLEY  SEED  STORE, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


SURE  PTIRK 

EEDS 

To  grain  100,000  new  custom- 
ers will  send  10  Pkts.  Veg- 
etable Seeds.lOPkts.Flower 
Seeds  for  25c.  Handsome 
Catalogue  Free.  Gardeners 
Ask  for  Wholesale  List# 

A I M CCD  DDOfi 


MONEY  IN  FARMING 

and  GARDENING. 

When  you  sow  Hardy  Northern  Grown  Seeds  produced 
on  our  great  Minnesota  Seed  Farms.  Renowned  for  be- 
ing extremely  hardy,of  the  most  vigorous  growth,  early 
maturity  and  great  productiveness.  Rare  novelties  of 
unusual  merit  in  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  in  Seed 
Grain,  Seed  Corn  and  Seed  Potatoes.  Large  illustrated 

catalog  with  full  descriptions  free  ; or  Bend  10c  for  one  packet  each  of  OUf 
No—  Peerless  Tree  Tomato  and  Fire  Ball  Aster  with  catalog. 

FARMER  SEED  CO,  50-fth  St  '<et.  Faribault,  Minn. 


mILIbIs  Festiva  Maxima  — Queen  of  Paeo- 
1 1 k H Dies,  great  size  and  wondrous 

beauty,  a glorious  fora?' of  purest 
I A EflM  V white,  flecked  in  center  with  crim- 
HfcUll  I son  blotches.  Seems  to  have 
reached  perfection.  Our  nursery 
catalog  tells  all  about  it  and  other 
Paeonies  and  hundreds  of  other  kinds  of  Per- 
ennials, Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines  and  all  kinds  of 
trees.  The  finest  catalog  issued  In  the  West. 
Worth  $1.  Write  before  tomorrow.  gjoux  city 
Seed  & Nursery  Co„  2115  Clark  St.  Sioux  City,  la. 


Quick  Shipments 

32  R.  R.  and  Interburban  lines  from  Indian- 
apolis give  us  advantages  in  shipping  our 
goods  immediately  on  order.  We  manufacture 


Baskets  or 
Shippin  g 
Crates 

any  style  or 
pattern  for  the 
Fruit-Grower  or 
Truck  Gardener. 
Write  us  your 
future  orders. 


INDIANAPOLIS  BASKET  COMPANY, 


930  E.  New  York  St.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Seeds 


GARDEN 
and  GRASS 

of  the  very  best 
quality  cost  a little 
more  but  are  worth 
much  more.  Planters  everywhere  invited  to 
send  for  prices.  Catalogue  Free. 

SCHISLER-CORNELI  SEED  CO., 

E 813  N.  4th  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Most  Extensive  Grower  of 

GrapeVines 

In  America 

Introducer  of 

CAMPBELL’S  EARLY — The  Best  Grape 

JOSSELYN The  Best  Gooseberry 

* FAY The  Best  Currant 

Small  Fruits.  Catalogue  Free. 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONTA,  N.  Y. 


Canning  Business,  Free 

INFORMATION 

MODERN  CANNER  CO.,  Bridgeport,  Ala. 


T 


REES 


OF  ALL  KINDS 
Save  agents  com- 
mission of  40  per 
cent  by  ordering 
direct  from  us  at 
wholesale  prices. 


Big  discounts  offered  you 

See  price  list,  send  for  it  now.  Certificate 
of  Genuineness  Furnish 2a  that  our  stock  is  TRUE  TO 
NAME.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

WICHITA  NURSERY,  Boi  B,  Wichita,  Kan. 
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1 suppose  you  are  all  like  me  now- 
adays, studying  the  seed  catalogues. 
They  are  nice  things  to  study,  too.  We 
can  all  learn  a lot  from  them.  And 
they  are  certainly  entertaining.  I 
don’t  know  of  anything  more  pleasing 
of  a winter  evening  than  to  sit  down 
with  a pile  of  seed  catalogues  and 
study  them  over  and  plan  what  I 
would  like  to  buy  if  I had  plenty  of 
money. 

We  all  i>lan  more  than  we  can  ac- 
complish, and  have  a garden  planned 
out  that  would  be  a wonder  if  we 
could  only  make  the  plans  materialize 
as  they  appear  on  paper.  It  doesn’t 
hurt  us  any  to  plan  and  get  enthusi- 
astic about  it,  though,  for  unless  we 
have  high  ideals  we-  will  never  ac- 
complish much. 

I am  getting  considerable  advice  for 
the  man  in  Kansas  who  wants  good 
peas  in  August.  Major  Holsinger 
writes  me  to  tell  him  to  move  to 
northern  Minnesota;  that  there  is  the 
only  place  he  can  be  sure  of  good  peas 
In  August,  and  I have  an  idea  he  is 
about  right. 

The  Kansas  man  insists  that  the 
trouble  is  that  the  seed  peas  are  all 
grown  too  far  north.  He  thinks  that 
if  he  could  get  peas  grown  south  they 
would  stand  the  heat  better.  Wonder 
if  he  is  right?  Who  knows? 

♦ 


can  tell  pretty  quick  if  anything  is 
wrong  with  the  seed.  Will  be  glad  to 
help  you  this  much  in  the  way  of 
getting  good  seed. 

¥ 

Be  sure  and  make  a test  of  all  the 
important  garden  seeds  and  seed  corn, 
too.  They  may  look  all  right  but  it  is 
no  harm  to  make  sure.  I got  a rush 
letter  today  from  a market  gardener 
about  onion  seed.  He  had  bought  some 
at  a bargain  somewhere,  and  did  not 
test  till  he  was  almost  ready  to  plant. 
Then  he  tested  it  and  the  best  he 
could  get  was  34  per  cent.  Now  he  is 
mad,  and  rushing  around  to  get  some 
good  seed.  He  ought  to  have  done  as 
I advised  several  months  ago,  bought 
early  and  tested  it  in  plenty  of  time. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  get 
out  the  first  nice  day  now  and  sow 
the  onion  seed,  and  radishes,  and  early 
peas,  and  turnips,  and  beets.  All  of 
these  are  safe  to  go  out  any  time  now. 
Even  if  we  have  quite  a cold  snap, 
yet  they  will  not  be  harmed.  I have 
had  the  ground  freeze  several  inches 
deep  after  the  peas  were  sprouted, 
and  it  never  hurt  them  at  all. 

Spread  out  your  seed  potatoes  and 
let  them  sun  awhile.  It  will  improve 
them  very  much.  If  the  sprouts  are 
short  and  green  and  thick  they  will 


FOR  THE  BUSY  MAN’S  CARDEN 

Iron  Age  Garden  Implements  seem  to  have  been  made  for  the 
man  who  would  have  a garden  if  he  wasn't  so  busy.  These  won- 
dei  ful  tools  make  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  the  garden  so 
easy  and  rapid  in  performance  that  the  care  of  the  garden 
i takes  little  from  the  time  of  the  busy  man. 


r No.  1 
In  u»e as 
Double 
Wheel 

Hoe 


IMPLEMENTS 


are  marvels  pf  labor  saving  utility  and  6imple,  durable  con 
Btruution.  '1  he  No.  I Iron  Apt-  Single  and  HouMe  Wlieel 
lint-  is  adjustable  to  the  cultivation  of  any  garden  crop.  It 
i has  a full  equipment  of  hoes,  rakes,  plows,  and  cultiva- 
k tor  teeth.  The  ->o.  *>  Iron  Age  Combined  Double  and  1 
B Single  Wheel  lloe.  III1I  and  Drill  Seeder,  comprises  A 
m almost  a complete  tool  house  in  it6elf.  At  a single  M 
operation,  it  will  open  the  ground,  plant  and  cover  M 
“M  the  seed  in  hills  or  dribs.  Can  be  charged  in  a M, 
-'m  moment  from  a seeder  to  a cult  vator.  With  its 

attachments,  it  will  plow,  hoe,  rake  <>i  cultivate.  Mm 
Our  New  Iron  Ape  liook  fully  illustrates  these  M~ 
tools  with  their  attachments.  Also  a full  line  M ^ 
of  Iron  Age  Horse  Hoes,  ( nltivaiors,  and  a nra 
>•  ';\1  full  line  of  Potato  Machinery  consisting  of  MSMk 
Planters,  Sprayers,  Cultivators  and  Dig-  MK^, 
ge,s-  Valuable  to  every  farmer  and  MrMfEA 
K gardener.  Sent  FREE  on  application.  MiMMi 

m BATEMAN  MFC.  CO., 

Box  506,  Crenloch,  N.  J.  mPzBgS* 


Lou  Dillon 


Tandem  Garden 
Cultivator 


Suits  the  practical  gardener  because  it  cultivates  either  between  or  astride  the  rows, 
and  he  goes  along  at  an  easy,  continuous  walk.  One  simple  movement  without  the 
use  of  wrench  or  tool  of  any  kind  makes  it  possible  to  always  f urrow  the  soil  at  just 
the  desired  depth.  You  must  not  put  this  cultivator  on  a par  with  the  common  hit 
and  miss  garden  cultivator.  It  works  so  easily  and  accurately  that  it  is  the 
greatest  help  to  amateur  gardeners,  women,  truck  farmers,  and,  in  fact, 
anyone  who  wants  to  save  time  and  do  good  accurate  work. 

The  Lou  Dillon  cultivator  works  as  easily  as  a lawn  mower.  It  is  in  fact, 
the  only  gaiden  cultivator  that  is  practical  for  a woman  or  child,  as  it  is 
; only  one  made  that  they  can  push. 

We  will  take  the  cultivator  back  and  give  back  your 
money  if  it  don’t  do  your  work  better  and  in  less  time 
than  any  garden  cultivator  you  ever  used. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  catalogue  ana  prices. 

Schaible  Manufacturing  Co., 
Albion,  Michigan. 


The  Pacific  coast  cabbage  seed  I 
mentioned  last  month  is  sure  great 
stuff  to  grow.  It  makes  the  prettiest 
stand  in  the  hotbed  I ever  saw.  If 
it  does  as  well  outdoors  in  the  summer 
it  will  be  great.  Send  and  get  a sam- 
ple of  it  free  if  you  care  to  try  it.  I 
have  a suspicion  that  we  have  stum- 
bled onto  a good  thing. 

# 

A man  in  southern  Illinois  writes 
that  he  has  land  that  will  make  75 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  but  that 
he  is  unable  to  grow  over  50  bushels 
of  potatoes  on  the  same  land.  He 
thinks  there  is  some  element  lacking 
that  he  could  supply  with  commercial 
fertilizers.  Who  knows?  It’s  a puz- 
zler to  me.  I don’t  know  much  about 
commercial  fertilizers  anyway,  as  I 
never  used  any.  Clover  and  stable 
manure  for  me. 

For  low  moist  places  the  best  mead- 
ow or  pasture  mixture  is  timothy  and 
alsike  clover.  Did  you  know  that  you 
can  get  the  seed  ready-mixed  in  about 
right  proportions  for  less  than  you  can 
buy  them  separate  and  mix  them?  It’s 
a fact.  You  see,  such  meadows  are 
cut  for  seed  and  the  mixture  has  to 
be  sold  as  it  is,  because  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  separate  the  two.  You  can  get 
timothy,  redtop  and  white  clover  the 
same  way,  too.  If  you  are  buying 
grass  seed  remember  this. 

If  you  have  a little  field  or  lot  some- 
where that  you  want  to  get  Into  some- 
thing for  early  feed  for  hogs,  try  mak- 
ing a mixture  of  field  peas,  barley, 
rape  and  cane.  It  will  come  on  early 
and  make  a pile  of  feed,  especially  on 
rich  places  like  old  feed  lots.  Try  it. 


go  right  to  growing  as  soon  as  the  po- 
tato is  planted.  You  can  gain  at  least 
a week  in  earliness  by  sunning  the 
potatoes  this  way. 

The  strawberries  will  start  early, 
and  you  should  get  out  there  some 
nice  day  and  shake  up  the  mulching 
good.  The  snows  have  packed  it  down 
prettty  solid  in  places.  The  plants 
will  come  through  if  they  can  see  up 
through,  so  you  need  not  take  off  any 
of  the  mulching.  Just  shake  it  up 
loose  and  the  plants  will  grow  right 
up  through. 

Many  think  the  mulching  is  put  on 
strawberries  to  protect  them  in  win- 
ter, but  this  is  not  the  main  reason. 
Strawberries  are  as  hardy  as  blue- 
grass  and  never  winter-kill.  They  do 
dry  out,  though,  as  they  are  shallow 
rooted,  and  the  mulch  is  to  keep  the 
ground  loose  and  moist.  All  through 
the  hot  summer  weather  it  will  be 
cool  and  moist  under  the  straw  and 
the  berries  will  go  right  on  growing. 

There  are  more  wheelhoes  going  out 
this  spring  than  ever  before  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  it.  A garden  is  a real 
pleasure  if  you  have  one  of  the  mod- 
ern combined  drill  and  wheel  hoe  ar- 
rangements. They  are  not  costly,  and 
not  hard  to  operate.  Any  one  that 
has  a garden  as  big  as  a town  lot  can 
afford  to  have  one,  as  it  will  save  its 
cost  the  first  season  and  will  last  for 
twenty  years.  You  can  do  as  much 
work  with  one  of  them  as  ten  men 
with  hand  hoes  and  do  it  better.  The 
Iron  Age  and  the  Planet  Jr.  are  both 
good,  and  price  runs  about  the  same. 
You  can  get  the  machines  of  any  seed 
man  and  can  generally  get  them  de- 
livered, freight  paid,  at  the  list  price. 


UNIVERSAL” 

6 Styles  Seeders 

Opens  fu»-  ■ Models 
row,  drops  ■ of 

Accunuy 

oorers, 
marks 


MATTHEWS’  “NEW 

6 TOOLS  IN  ONE 

Seeder,  marker,  J V . -b 

cSftivawr.  s£n°p7o  *■ 

or  double  wheel.  Adjust- 
ments easily  made. 

For  planting  and 
all  kinds  of  cul- 
tivation. 

Send  for  FREE  . 

BOOKLET  of  val- 
uable informa- 
tion Cor  planting  and  cultivating  the  garden 
and  full  description  of  these  implements. 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY.  59  MARKET  STREET. 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Double  or  Single  Wheel  Hoe 

Cultivator,  Plow,  Rake.  Changes 
quickly  made.  Cultivate  be- 

*“  — ' ~r  astride  the  rows.  A uj 

width. 


Note  High  Arch  and  Plant  Guard*. 
Bent  Oak  Handles  on  all  Tool*. 
BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


SEED  THAT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF. 

IT’S  GUARANTEED. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  a pile  of  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  that  you  could  get 
seed  that  you  could  absolutely  bank  on? — Seed  that  had  really  and  honestly 
been  tested? 

And  wouldn’t  you  like  to  buy  that  kind  of  seed  from  some  one  who 
had  enough  faith  in  it  to  guarantee  it  absolutely? — A case  of  “Your  moneys 
worth  or  your  money  back’’? 

Your  crop  depends  on  the  seed. — Poor  seed  will  fail  no  matter  how  good  the  soil  or  weather. 
It  is  dear  at  any  price. — Even  if  you  catch  it  in  time  to  replant,  the  best  time  is  past  and  you  have  a 
whole  lot  of  hard  work  to  do  over  again. 

Good  seed  with  good  care  and  decent  weather  will  make  a good  crop  and  put  money  in  the  bank. 
It  will  pay  for  itself  several  times  over  and  then  some. 

I’ve  grown  seed,  studied  seed,  talked  seed,  and  sold  seed,  for  a good  many  years  now  and  I’ve 
“learned  a heap’’  that  may  be  of  help  to  you. 

I’m  a farmer  and  gardener  myself  and  I tell  you  I know  what  it  means  to  be  beat  with  a lot  of  poor 
seed. — That’s  why  I went  to  work  raising  seeds. — With  the  idea  of  getting  better  seed  for  myself. 

At  first  I did  the  work  just  on  my  own  account,  but  pretty  soon  the  neighbors  began  to  take  notice 
that  my  stuff  looked  better  than  theirs,  and  they  wanted  some  of  the  same  seed  that  I used. — That  was 
the  beginning. 

Now  instead  of  selling  just  to  my  neighbors,  I get  orders  from  just  about  everywhere,  and  get  out 
a fine  catalog.  I sell  all  kinds  of  seeds. — Garden  seeds,  seed  com  fearor  shelled!,  grass  seed,  seed 
potatoes,  flower  seeds. — In  fact  everything  in  the  seed  line. 

And  everything  guaranteed. — If  it  don’t  suit  you,  it  costs  you  nothing. — Everything  Is  shipped 
subject  to  approval,  and  if  it  don’t  suit,  I’ll  make  it  suit,  or  I’ll  refund  your  money. 

Now  you  know  I couldn’t  make  that  offer  unless  I could  back  it  up  with  the  goods. 

You  should  have  my  catalog. — It  will  tell  you  lots  that  I havn’t  room  for  here. — It’s  free. — You 
are  welcome  to  samples  of  my  seed  com  and  garden  seeds  too,  if  you 
care  to  put  up  the  postage  for  them. 

I’d  like  to  have  an  order  from  you, — but  I’d  like  to  have  you  get 
my  catalog  and  samples  anyway,  and  talk  it  over  with  me. — Tell  me 
your  troubles  in  the  seed  line. 

HENRY  FIELD,  Seedsman,  Box  15,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Watch  the  hotbeds  and  open  them 
up  to  the  air  on  nice  days  whenever 
you  can.  If  you  keep  them  closed  all 
the  time  the  plants  will  get  spindling 
and  weak.  The  more  they  are  har- 
dened off  the  better.  Of  course  you 
will  have  to  have  the  beds  well  banked 
some  of  these  cold  nights,  but  open 
them  up  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

I want  to  warn  you  again  about  foul 
clover  seed.  I have  been  getting  in 
samples  of  seed  from  everywhere,  and 
about  three-fourths  of  them  a man 
would  have  to  be  a good  runner  to 
give  them  to  me.  One  man  sent  me  a 
sample  of  seed  he  had  bought  of  a 
neighbor.  It  looked  nice  at  first,  but 
on  close  examination  it  was  found  to 
be  full  of  yellow  dock,  one  of  the 
meanest  weeds  that  grows. 

If  you  have  samples  of  grass  seed  or 
clover  seed  that  you  are  in  doubt 
about,  send  them  to  me,  and  I will  tell 
you  exactly  what  Is  in  them  and 
whether  they  are  safe  to  use  or  not. 
I have  misroscopes  and  such  here  and 


Give  the  boy  a patch  of  ground  of 
his  own  this  spring  and  let  him  tend 
it  according  to  his  notions.  Give  him 
a good  piece,  too.  Not  some  out-of- 
the-way  weedy  corner.  Give  him  some 
really  good  ground  and  plow  and  har- 
row it  in  good  shape  for  him.  He  will 
learn  a heap  tending  that  ground  and 
selling  the  products. 

Get  some  letter  heads  and  envelopes 
printed  with  your  name  and  address 
on  them.  It  will  cost  you  more  than 
drug  store  paper  and  It  is  a lot  more 
satisfactory.  People  away  from  home 
to  whom  you  write  business  letters  will 
often  size  you  up  by  your  letter  and  if 
you  have  a nice-looking  lettter  head 
they  will  “think  you  are  somebody,” 
and  pay  you  special  attention.  One 
farm  paper  lately  referred  to  their 
people  as  “farmers  with  letter  heads”, 
and  there  Is  food  for  thought  in  that 

It  saves  mistakes,  too.  You  have  no 
Idea  how  hard  people’s  names  and 
towns  are  to  read  the  way  they  are 
written  sometimes.  It  Is  a satisfaction 


IF  IT'S  MADE  IN  SAGINAW 


ITIC  Mine  nmUT  We  want  every  farmer  to  send  for  our  wagon  book.  It  con- 

I I w IvlnUk  niun  I tains  some  wagon  buving  advice  he  will  appreciate.  It  will 
suggest  to  him  a wav  to  do  a great  part  of  his  work  on  the  larm  much  easier,  much  quicker  and 
muoli  better.  It  will  show  him  the  folly  of  breaking  his  back  loading  heavy  loads  on  a high  wagon. 
It  will  tell  him  how  he  can  make  it  easier  for  his  team  and  yet  do  more  work.  It  tells  about  the 

FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON 


the  low-down,  wide-tire,  short  turn,  roomy  and  durable  wagon  that’s  made  in  Saginaw. 
A wagon  that  his  dealer  can  guarantee  for  five  years.  A wagon  that  is  honest  irom  upoi 
the  tongue  to  the  rear  wheel.  A wagon  that  has  sold  in  increased  numbers,  it  s a wagon 
suitable  for  any  road  and  any  load.  Goes  over  soft,  marshy  ground  without  cut- 

— — — 1 i ting.  A wagon  you  find  nandy  everywhere. 

^ “ Ask  your  dealer  for  catalog  or 

send  to  us.  It’s  free. 


WOOD  OR 
rSTEEL  WHEELS1 


Farmers  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Branches.  Hatiraa  City  and  Des  Moines, 

Makers  of  Handy  Hav  and  Stock  Racks  and 
Handy  All-Steel  Frame  Silos.  Catalog  free. 


J.G.PEPPARD  “us" 

MILLET,  CANE,  KAFFIR,  POPCORN,  SEED  CORN,  ALFALFA,  TIMOTHY,  CLOVER 

“ FIELD  AND  GRASS 


IIOI  to  1117  West  8th,  Near  Santa  Fe  St.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


If  your  subscription  has  expired,  renew  it  today.  Three  years  for  $2.00. 


Yearly  Pape  131 
Marrh.  1900 


THE  FRfIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  P»; 
8evente< 


NEBRASKA  GROWN 

Apple  Trees 
Apple  Grafts 

TLlm,  Maple,  Walnut 
Mulberry  & Catalpa 

Seedlings 

Large,  Medium  and  Small 

Shade  Trees 

Write  for  Prices.  Address: 

Youngers  &■  Co. 

Geneva,  Nebraska. 


The  Arlington 
Nurseries 

have  on  hand  for  deliv- 
ery during  the  spring  of 
^ 1906,  a large  and  com- 
plete stock  of  fruit 
trees,  small  fruits,  orna- 
mental trees,  ornamen- 
tal shrubbery,  Roses, 
Evergreens,  etc. 

We  have  in  stock  the  most  choice  trees 
of  the  famous  GANO  apple,  of  the  noted 
WINDSOR  apple,  the  new,  but  much- 
sought-for  LARSON  plum. 

Our  fruits  have  won  highest  awards 
at  all  the  leading  expositions  of  the 
country  of  recent  years. 

St^ek  grown  on  high  table  land  where 
it  ripens  properly,  hence  perfectly  sound 
and  healthy. 

Catalog  mailed  promptly  upon  appli- 
cation. Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

ARLINGTON,  NEBRASKA 


PAEONIES 


All  varieties;  all  colors.  I also  have 
a full  line  of  the  following: 


M.  L.  Rhubarb 

Miller  Red  Raspberry 
Lucretia  Dewberry 
Horseradish  Roots 

Large  sized  Irish  Juniper,  Woodward  and 
Hoovey’s  Golden  Arbor  Vitae.  For  prices 
write 

GILBERT  H.  WILD,  Sarcoxle.  Mo. 

A Prize  Strawberry 

40  other  varieties  of  choice  plants.  My 
plants  are  as  fine  as  grow,  true  to  name. 
I ship  plants  all  over  the  country  and  they 
please  all.  80  years'  experience.  My  Im- 
proved second -crop  Seed  Potatoes  are  best 
by  test  everywhere.  My  free  catalogue  tells 
you  In  plain  facts  why  you  should  plant  my 
stock.  Asparagus  Roots,  etc. 

J.  W.  HALL,  MARION  STATION,  MD. 


B1  vieberry 

Do  you  want  any?  Good  strong  roots,  1 
dozen  by  mall.  $1.00.  Larger  lots  by  ex- 
press. Write  for  circulars.  The  finest  fla- 
vored berry  known.  Can  supply  hardy  per- 
simmon and  Forest  Trees,  any  guantlty. 
Address  Lock  Box  9. 

H.  O.  LANE,  SHELDON,  MISSOURI 


Fruit  Trees 
Plants 

tlon  offer.  Also 
at  low  rates. 


A large  stock 
of  currants.  2- 
year  No.  1 x x. 

Our  surprise  offer  will 
Interest  you.  Write  be- 
fore surplus  Is  sold.  Men- 
a full  line  of  other  stock 


Geo.  A.  Kellogg  Cj  Sons  Co. 

JANESVILLE.  WIS. 


(pnovenPeach 

A FULL  CROP 

this  season;  hardiest  peach  we  have;  comes  true 
from  seed;  passed  through  the  severe  cold  of 
last  winter  and  the  late  freezes  and  frosts  of 
last  spring,  and  then  bore  fnll  crop.  For  his- 
tory and  prices  of  trees,  address 
A.  L.  ZIMMERMAN.  Weatlierby  Mo. 


RUBY  RED  RASPBERRY 

Best  to  grow  for  all  purposes.  Order  early, 
as  our  stock  Is  limited.  Svnd  for  circular. 
C.  G.  VKI.1E  A RON,  Marlboro,  N,  Y,, 
Valley  View  Fruit  Farm, 


to  us  to  get  hold  of  a letter  head  with 
a printed  head,  for  we  know  sure  that 
we  have  the  man’s  name  and  town 
spelled  right,  then. 

% 

Lots  of  people  writing  In  to  know 
when  to  set  strawberries.  There  is 
just  one  month  to  set  them  In  this 
section,  and  that  is  April.  You  are 
generally  wasting  your  time  to  try  to 
start  a patch  any  other  month  of  the 
year.  Now,  if  you  let  this  April  go 
by  and  don’t  set  a patch,  don’t  say  I 
didn’t  warn  you. 

Asparagus  is  the  same  way.  Get 
the  plants  and  set  them  just  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  you  can. 


Better  dip  your  seed  potatoes  for 
scab  this  spring.  It  will  cost  but  very 
little  and  it  will  make  a good  many 
dollars  difference  in  the  crop.  Even 
if  the  seed  looks  clean  It  will  do  no 
harm  to  dip  them.  Take  mercuric  bi- 
chloride (corrosive  sublimate)  one- 
hal  fpound  to  60  gallons  of  water.  Soak 
the  potatoes  for  two  hours  before  cut- 
ting them.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it. 
The  same  solution  can  be  used  time 
after  time.  We  use  it  in  a trough  and 
shovel  potatoes  in  and  out  with  a wire 
scoop.  Soak  about  eight  bushels  at  a 
time. 

* 

Buy  a few  of  the  leading  novelties 
every  year  and  try  them  alongside  of 
the  best  old  sorts.  You  may  not  find 
anything  of  value,  but  on  the  other 
hand  you  may  find  something  that  will 
be  worth  a great  deal  to  you.  That 
Crimson  Giant  radish  that  I have  been 
hammering  you  about  for  a year  or 
more  now  I count  worth  a hundred 
dollars  to  any  gardener. 

The  trouble  with  so  many  of  the 
so-called  novelties  is  they  are  just  old 
kinds  renamed,  dressed  up,  and  trot- 
ted out  again.  There  ought  to  be  some 
way  of  preventing  this,  but  the  only 
way  I know  is  to  just  keep  tab  on  the 
fellows  that  try  it,  and  remember 
them  next  time.  I suppose  the  Jer- 
sey Wakefield  cabbage  has  been  sold 
under  30  different  names. 

Speaking  of  cabbage,  I see  that  the 
Danish  Summer  Ballhead,  is  well 
spoken  of  by  a number  of  seedsmen, 
but  with  me  it  was  a fizzle.  I got 
seed  from  the  originator  in  Denmark, 
before  it  was  introduced  here,  and  it 
was  soft  and  worthless  for  me.  If 
any  of  you  have  found  it  good  I would 
like  to  hear  from  you. 

# 

There  is  a big  demand  for  a really 
successful  wax  podded  pole  bean. 
There  are  some  on  the  market  now, 
but  all  are  weakly  and  do  not  bear 
well.  If  there  are  any  good  ones  I 
have  never  found  them.  If  any  of 
you  have  a wax  podded  pole  bean  that 
will  grow  and  bear  profusely,  send  me 
some  of  the  seed  and  I will  grow  it  and 
distribute  it  free  to  The  Fruit-Grower 
readers  if  it  proves  to  be  a success. 

The  best  thing  I have  found  lately 
in  a pole  bean  is  the  new  Golden  Car- 
mine, or  Crimson  Beauty.  It  is  a shell 
bean;  has  very  large  beans,  and  a fine 
big  pod,  yellow  at  the  last,  and  striped 
with  red.  It  is  a beauty  and  bears  to 
beat  the  band.  If  it  does  as  well  an- 
other year  I expect  to  list  it  as  the 
best  shell  pole  bean.  Meanwhile  I 
expect  to  give  away  small  samples  of 
it  for  trial,  and  if  you  want  one,  send 
in.  You  are  welcome. 

«• 

Don’t  forget  to  send  me  in  samples 
of  clover  seed  for  analysis.  Enclose  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  for  re- 
ply, and  I will  answer  promptly  and 
tell  you  exactly  what  is  in  the  seed.  I 
want  you  all  to  plant  as  near  pure 
clover  seed  as  possible.  There  is 
trouble  enough  in  the  world  with 
weeds  now  without  spreading  them 
any  more.  You  can  tell  about  the 
growing  of  it  yourself,  by  putting  it 
to  sprout  between  moist  blotters. 

HENRY  FIELD. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

The  small  fruits  people  will  have  an 
inning  next  month.  Not  only  will  the 
growers  tell  how  they  produce  their 
crops,  but  the  wome*  folks  will  tell 
how  to  serve  and  preserve  the  berries. 
This  will  be  in  the  Home  Talk,  for 
next  month  many  of  the  prize-winning 
recipes  will  be  published. 


A Woman's  Garden  In  Kentucky. 

We  have  a hotbed  covered  with 
glass  in  which  we  sow  tomato  seed 
latter  part  of  January.  The  plants 
are  ready  to  transplant  in  a cold 
frame  covered  with  cloth  about  first 
of  March.  We  set  the  plants  five 
inches  each  way,  and  put  them  in  dirt 
up  to  first  leaves.  About  first  or  sec- 
ond week  in  April  we  take  up  plants 
by  cutting  both  ways  with  spade.  We 
have  a sod  with  five-inch  blocks  to 
each  plant,  and  the  plant  never  wilts 
or  stops  growing  when  set  in  open 
ground,  although  by  this  time  the 
first  fruit  buds  are  showing.  We 
keep  all  laterals  pulled  off,  leav- 
ing only  one  stalk  for  fruit.  We 
use  a stake  and  drive  it  on  opposite 
side  of  fruit  clusters  and  tie  with  soft 
twine.  When  stalk  puts  on  four  clus- 
ters of  fruit  we  pinch  off  the  top. 
This  plan  gives  us  the  very  earliest, 
smoothest  and  largest  tomatoes  that 
we  can  grow. 

If  we  want  very  early  watermelons 
we  use  cloth  sacks.  Take  good  brown 
domestic  yard  wide,  cut  strips  four 
inches  wide  across  the  cloth;  then  cut 
these  strips  in  center,  making  two 
pieces;  lay  them  squarely  across  each 
other,  then  bring  up  the  edges  to- 
gether and  sew.  This  gives  a double 
bottom;  fill  these  sacks  with  rich  soil 
and  pack  them  full.  Plant  seed  small 
end  down,  one  inch  deep,  about  eight 
to  the  sack.  Then  place  them  in  hot- 
bed close  to  each  other  and  fill  in  be- 
tween with  dirt;  after  plants  are  up 
a few  days  we  take  these  sacks  to  cold 
frame  and  place  them  same  as  in  hot- 
bed. taking  care  to  cover  with  straw 
or  something  to  protect  during  the 
cold  nights.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
be  perfectly  successful  in  transplanting 
the  melon,  cucumber  or  other  vines, 
as  the  soil  in  the  sacks  remains  in- 
tact, and  the  cloth  rots  quickly,  not 
interfering  with  growth  of  the  roots. 
Sacks  can  remain  in  cold  frame  till 
starting  to  run,  and  be  moved  with 
safety  to  the  field.  All  vines  treated 
in  this  way  mature  their  fruit  three 
weeks  earlier  than  if  planted  in  the 
open  ground.  We  also  use  this  hot- 
bed for  forcing  beets,  okra,  egg  plant 
and  lettuce. 

Strong  wood  ashes  or  strong  tobacco 
dust  will  keep  all  insects  off  the  melon 
vines  if  applied  when  dew  is  on.  Can 
raise  a good  fall  crop  of  cabbage  >f 
seed  is  sown  in  the  last  of  May  and 
let  stand  through  summer  to  harden, 
and  set  out  in  Spetember. 

MRS.  LOUIE  REED. 

Mayfield,  Ky. 

4^  ^ 

Gardening  In  Orchard. 

We  must  first  consider  the  soil, 
location  and  market,  when  it  comes 
to  planting  truck  crops  in  the  orchard. 
Then  we  want  nothing  that  will  be  of 
any  damage  to  trees.  As  for  berries, 
grapes,  etc.,  I want  nothing  among 
them.  It  should  be  remembered  we 
are  in  North  Central  Texas,  soil  sandy 
loam,  with  clay  sub-soil.  We  plant 
apple,  pear,  peach  and  plum  trees,  25 
to  30  i’eet  apart,  according  to  varieties. 

As  an  all-purpose  vegetable,  onions 
pay  us  lest;  planted  in  rows  2%  feet 
apart,  4 to  6 Inches  apart  in  rows. 
Wo  cultivate  them  like  corn.  Each 
whiter  we  put  one  to  two  bushels  barn 
yard  manure  under  branches  of  trees. 
We  sell  onions  at  $1  per  bushel,  the 
yield  being  from  50  to  100  bushels  per 
acre.  We  never  plant  nearer  than  3 
feet  to  outmost  branches  of  trees. 

Next  best  crop  in  an  orchard  with 
us  is  sweet  potatoes;  then  Irish  pota- 
toes and  peanuts.  If  we  had  the  mar- 
ket we  would  grow  beans,  tomatoes, 
etc.  It  must  be  remembered  it  will 
require  more  help  to  gather  such 
crops  than  the  first  mentioned. 

We  grew  cabbage  and  squash  one 
year,  but  will  not  again,  as  we  were 
two  years  in  killing  out  the  bugs  on 
trees. 

As  a cover  crop  we  think  peas  good, 
then  swet  potato  vines  are  good  and 
rabbits  will  dig  out  the  potatoes  when 
they  can  and  not  bother  the  trees 
so  bad. 

Something  that  will  pay  the  culti- 
vation and  yet  not  damage  orchard  is 
what  we  want.  Then  again  we  want 
nothing  to  attract  insects.  Therefore 
for  least  injury  to  orchard,  for  cheap- 
ness in  cultivation,  for  keeping  qual- 
ities, we  prefer  onions,  sweet  potatoes 
and  peanuts,  and,  as  a rule  here,  the 
soil  for  them  is  good  orchard  soil. 

Wise  Co.,  Texas.  SI. 

^ ip 

The  prizes  for  the  articles  on  gar- 
dening will  be  awarded  and  announc- 
ed in  the  April  Fruit-Grower. 


MAN LOVE 
SelLOpening  Gate 

ALWAYS  IN  ORDER. 

More  than  6000  working  right  along  day 
and  night,  rain  or  shine.  It  adds  to  the 
value,  appearance  and  convenience  of  any 
home,  avoids  accidents  and  quickly  pays  for 
Itself  In  time  saved.  Can  you  afford  to 
drive  along  at  the  same  Old  gait  without 
the  use  of  this  modern  money  maker? 

Catalogue. 

MANLOVE  GATE  CO., 

272  Huron  St.  Chicago,  111. 


APPLES  IN  SURPLUS 

We  have  a surplus  of  Ben  Davis,  Gano, 
Wlnesap,  Stayman’s  Wlnesap,  Klnnard’s 
Choice,  Wealthy  and  Malden  Blush.  Will 
quote  special  prices  until  stock  Is  reduc- 
ed. Also  a general  assortment  of  other 
varieties. 

STAROARD  PEAR — One-year.  6 to  8 ft., 
Kelffer,  Garber  and  other  leading  kinds 
PLUM — Japan  and  Europeans;  1*2  yrs. 
ROSE  S — General  assortment;  strong 
plants;  budded  and  on  swn  roots. 
Complete  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 
Send  us  list  of  your  wants  for  special 
prices. 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES, 

VV.  C.  Reed,  Propr.  Vincennes,  Indiana 


80,000  rBnJ 

Apple  Trees 

at  wholesale,  direct  to  the  planter.  40 
varieties;  none  better;  none  cheaper.  Now 
Is  the  time  to  plaoe  your  orders  for  youi 
Spring  planting.  Have  a large  assortment 
of  general  nursery  stock  at  right  prices, 
including  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear,  Small 
Fruits,  Evergreens  and  Shade  Trees.  We 
guarantee  all  stock  true  to  name  and  solicit 
your  orders.  Send  for  free  price  list  now 
ready  and  thus  get  your  namo  on  our  mail- 
ing list. 

oive  local  agents  wanted  everywhere. 

THE  HOLT  COUNTY’  NURSERIES, 

8.  N.  Bucher,  Prop.  Oregon,  Missouri 


Choice  Nursery 

instock:  GROWN  | 

The  right  place  to  buy,  Is  where  you  get 
what  you  ask  for.  We  must  maintain  our 
reputation,  and  can  only  do  It  by  fair  deal- 
ing with  our  patrons.  We  are  long  on 
Kleffer  Pear,  Japan  and  European  Plums, 
and  a general  line  of  stock.  Careful  atten- 
tion given  to  retail  mall  orders.  Ask  for 
Catalogue  It’s  Free.  Address 

TECUMSEH  NURSERIES 

Drawer  3 CEDAKVlLUE,  OHIO 


lWf  UNSON 

A VI  NURSERIES 
At  Denison,  Texas,  30  Years 

Are  at  the  Top  In  All  Fruits,  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Vines — Introducers  of  Choicest  New  Fruits. 
Deal  Direct — Employ  No  Traveling  Agents. 

Those  representing  to  be  such  for  us  are 
frauds.  Catalog  giving  full  Information  sent 
on  application.  State  where  you  saw  this 
advertisement. 


Hardy  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Trees6  Shrubs 

Healthy,  vigorous,  productive  and  free  from 
Insect  pests.  NONE  BETTER  or  cheaper.  No 
traveling  salesman  can  compete  with  us  in 
price,  quality  considered.#  Get  Free  Catalogue. 

GEORGE  H.  YVHITING  NURSERIES, 
Lock  Box  1110  Yankton,  S.  D. 


Strawberry  Plants 

We  have  for  Fall  and  Spring  an  axtra  fine 
lot  of  young,  healthy  plants,  true  to  name; 
other  plants  and  trees.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Sherman  Heights.  Tern 


FLOWERING  BULBS 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
All  kinds  of  flower  and  garden 
seeds,  tested  and  guaranteed 
"Your  moneys  worth  or  your 
money  back”.  Catalog  Free. 
Samples  of  flower  seed,  gar 
den  seed  and  IO  kinds  of  seed 
corn  for  the  postage. 

HENRY  FIELD,  Seedsman. 

Box  IS.  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
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Special  Gardening  Articles 


Toinitlocs.  Kgg  l’lxnts  and  Mango 
Peppers. 

I have  had  success  raising  the  above 
vegetables.  This  is  the  way  I raise  the 
plants,  large,  stalky  ones,  with  a great 
bunch  o£  fine  rootlets,  ready  to  start 
the  plants,  right  off:  I make  a hotbed 

on  the  southeast  side  of  one  of  the  out- 
buildings to  plant  the  seed  in.  Near 
this  and  in  a protected  place,  1 make 
another  to  transplant  seedlings  into 
when  about  two  inches  tall.  The  bed 
in  which  the  seed  are  planted  is  just 
large  enough,  so  that  a six-light  10x14 
in.  window  sash  will  cover  it;  the  hole 
is  dug  two  feet  deep,  and  planked  up 
from  the  bottom,  the  rear  side  one 
foot  above  the  ground  and  the  front  six 
inches;  make  this  box  perfectly  tight 
so  as  to  keep  out  rats,  mice  and  moles, 
and  keep  the  heat  in.  Put  in  good 
manure  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  and 
on  this  put  six  inches  of  good  rich  soil; 
this  leaves  one  foot  space  between  soil 
and  lower  edge  of  sash.  After  the 
rank  heat  has  passed  off  and  the 
weeds  begin  to  come  up,  stir  up  the 
soil,  so  as  to  kill  all  the  weeds  pos- 
sible, then  smooth  and  firm  the  soil, 
and  it  is  ready  for  planting  the  seed. 
Sow  seed  thinly  in  drills  about  three 
inches  apart;  cover  lightly  and  keep 
moist  until  plants  are  up.  When 
plants  are  ten  days  or  two  weeks  old, 
make  your  second  hotbed.  The  frame 
should  be  sixteen  feet  long  and  six  feet 
wide  to  accommodate  the  seedlings 
from  the  first  bed.  These  beds  should 
be  made  of  good  material,  so  as  to  be 
permanent;  they  will,  if  properly 
made,  last  for  years. 

The  plants  should  stand  three  inches 
apart  each  way  in  the  second  bed. 
This  bed  may  be  covered  with  heavy 
sheeting,  and  on  very  cold  nights 
throw  old  carpet  or  any  available  cov- 
ering to  keep  out  the  cold.  Keep  well 
watered  and  ventilated;  do  not  allow 
the  plants  to  become  stunted  or  chill- 
ed; if  plants  begin  to  crowd  and  grow 
spindling  before  time  to  plant  to  open 
ground,  thin  them  out  and  set  in  a 
cold  frame.  This  is  prepared  like  the 
hotbed  without  the  manure. 

Plants  that  are  transplanted  three 
or  four  times  are  far  superior  to  weak, 
spindling  seedlings.  Do  not  transplant 
to  open  ground  just  after  a rain;  have 
the  soil  freshly  stirred;  wet  the  plant 
bed  thoroughly  about  two  hours  be- 
fore time  to  pull  the  plants;  put  a 
handful  of  plants  in  a bucket  of  water 
tops  and  all;  put  no  water  around 
plants,  there  will  be  enough  stick  to 
the  plants,  as  they  are  taken  from  the 
bucket,  to  run  down  to  the  roots;  this 
will  form  a damp  layer  of  soil  around 
the  roots,  and  will  not  make  it  wet 
enough  to  form  a mud  ball,  as  it 
would  if  plants  werte  set  when  the 
soil  is  real  wet.  I sell  all  surplus 
tomato  plants  at  25  cents  per  dozen. 
Eggplants  at  50  cents  and  peppers  at 
30  cents  per  dozen. 

The  egg  plant  and  salsify  are  two  of 
the  best  vegetables  grown  and  they 
are  found  In  very  few  gardens.  The 
soil  for  salsify  should  be  dug  deeply 
and  made  mellow  and  rich;  is  is  hardy 
and  of  easy  culture.  Any  one  who 
likes  oysters  should  raise  lots  of  sal- 
sify. It  may  be  served  many  ways, 
and  it  comes  at  a time  when  one's  ap- 
petite longs  for  "garden  sass.”  It  is 
improved  by  freezing,  and  when  left 
in  the  ground  and  dug  as  needed  it  is 
always  fresh  and  crisp.  Thin  to  four 
inches  in  the  row  and  cultivate  as 
other  garden  crops. 

J.  WESLEY  GRIFFIN 

Warsaw.  ICy. 

* 

A Well- Planned  Kansas  Garden 

Our  garden  (I  say  our  garden),  for 
my  wife  and  I plan  and  work  to- 
gether, is  north  and  south,  65  yards 
and  20  yards  wide,  just  east  of  the 
house;  soil  red  limestone,  well  ma- 
nured. 

After  cleaning  out  all  trash  and 
burning  I will  plow  it  about  six  inches 
deep  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  condition. 
Then  harrow  well,  level  and  tear  it  all 
to  pieces.  Then  drag  with  a 2-inch 
oak  plank,  level  and  pulverize.  If  it 
does  not  suit,  will  harrow  and  drag 
again.  This  will  put  it  In  nice  shape. 
, To  mark  my  potato  rows  will  use 
two  stakes,  one  on  one  side,  one  on 
the  other;  take  my  garden  plow,  run- 
ning to  stakes  back  and  forth,  mak- 
ing furrows  3 to  81*  Inches  deep;  will 
plant  wtth  Early  Michigan,  using 


plenty  of  good  strong  seed,  eyes  up. 
Cover  with  hoe;  if  weather  is  fair, 
seed  will  be  a good  stand.  This  will 
bring  us  to  garden  gate,  and  we  will 
have  used  about  one-third  of  the  gar- 
den. 

The  next  row  a row  of  four  o'clocks, 
the  next  a row  of  sweet  peas. 

Will  then  come  to  a piece  of  ground 
we  will  use  for  onions.  The  henhouse 
is  close  by,  and  from  time  to  time  we 
have  scraped  out  droppings  and  scat- 
tered evenly  in  garden.  Will  drill  in 
about  fifteen  rows  onion  seed,  eight 
of  sets. 

The  rest  of  garden  will  be  taken  up 
with  radish,  lettuce,  spinach,  beet,  sal- 
sify, peas,  beans,  early  cabbage,  toma- 
toes, lima  beans,  etc.  To  make  a trel- 
lis for  peas  will  drive  in  good  stakes, 
and  will  stretch  binder  twine  three  or 
four  rows,  this  being  rough  the  ten- 
drils will  easily  cling  to  it. 

For  tomatoes  will  drive  in  good 
heavy  stakes  about  five  or  six  feet 
apart,  about  six  feet  long,  stretch 
about  four  rows  smooth  wire  between 
every  two  stakes  set  good  red  willows 
or  dog  wood,  tie  to  wires,  train  toma- 
toes to  each  of  these,  cutting  off  about 
one-half  of  laterals.  The  big  limas 
will  need  good  strong  poles  set  with 
crowbar,  or  beans  will  fall  over. 

Now  for  cultivation:  First,  the 

tools:  my  tools  are  an  old,  thin,  sharp 
table  knife,  a good  steel  garden  rake, 
a good  thin-bladed  steel  garden  hoe, 
kept  sharp,  and  a good  garden  culti- 
vator. 

As  soon  as  you  can  see  your  little 
onions  along  the  row,  take  your  table 
knife,  get  down  on  your  hands  and 
knees  or  on  your  side,  prick  out  the 
little  weeds  right  in  the  row  with  your 
knife,  slash  in  and  about  an  inch  or 
more  parallel  with  your  onion  row, 
cutting  up  the  soil  well.  You  cut  and 
pulverize  the  soil  and  a wonderful  lot 
of  small  weeds,  then  between  the  rows 
cultivate  thoroughly  with  your  steel 
rake,  and  if  it  is  a good,  warm,  sunny 
day,  oh,  my,  what  a lot  of  those  little 
white  shanked  weeds  you  will  get  rid 
of.  In  your  early  potatoes  (in  the 
garden),  take  your  hoe,  and  if  you 
see  the  row  and  not  the  potatoes,  give 
them  a god  cultivation.  This  will  give 
you  a good  start  in  cultivating. 

In  the  patch  outside  the  garden  I 
will  use  the  harrow  team.  While  my 
wife  is  getting  breakfast  I can  hoe  one 
to  three  rows  in  garden,  and  several 
rows  before  and  after  dinner,  while 
the  team  is  resting.  When  anv  row 
of  early  peas  or  anything  else  has  ma- 
tured, pull  up  the  plants,  put  the 
ground  in  good  shape,  with  the  help 
of  the  hoe  make  your  furrows  about 
four  inches  deep  and  plant  peas;  as 
the  plants  grow,  fill  in  trench,  culti- 
vate well,  and  you  can  have  good  late 
peas.  No  trouble  to  have  plenty  snap 
beans  late  as  frost. 

Make  a trellis  for  your  cucumbers 
and  train  them  up;  try  it. 

Have  about  four  tomatoe  plants  on 
east  side  of  house;  have  good  strong 
stakes  8 feet,  have  good  dirt,  water 
and  cultivate  often;  cut  off  half  the 
laterals  and  you  can  have  good  toma- 
toes till  after  frost.  Do  not  forget 
to  have  your  dirt  in  good  tilth  to  start, 
and  keep  it  so. 

Don’t  forget  to  have  your  tools  all 
sharp  and  bright. 

Don't  forget  to  cultivate  often. 

Don’t  cultivate  when  your  soil  is  at 
all  wet.  Wait  till  it  gets  dry.  and  you 
will  have  a nice  lot  of  truck. 

R.  W.  RULE. 

Fall  River,  Kan. 

Onions  In  the  Strawberry  llotl. 

1 will  send  you  a brief  sketch  of 
my  strawberry,  onion  and  tomato 
beds.  In  the  spring  I ordered  500 
Haverland  strawberry  plants  and  set 
them  out  so  there  would  be  seven 
rows,  and  the  following  autumn  I 
planted  onion  sets  between  the  rows 
of  strawberries.  The  following  year 
I sold  75  gallons  of  berries,  besides 
those  used  by  the  family,  which  was 
a great  deal,  for  the  family  is  a large 
one.  and  I sold  12  bushels  of  onions. 
My  berries  were  large  and  some  of 
the  largest  often  measured  two  and  a 
quarter  inches  across.  The  straw- 
berries and  onions  occupied  about  one- 
twentieth  of  an  acre. 

I took  my  tomatoes  from  the  hotbed 
and  transplanted  them  and  when  they 
were  seven  or  eight  Inches  high  I 


OPERATING  BCBNE  OT  THE  NORTHERN  LAND  Sc  LUMBER  COMPANT 

Mr.  Firmtr:  We  appeal  to  your  own  good  Judgment  as  to  how  you  will  lareet  yoar 

earlngs.  We  offer  you  shares  of  our  Pins,  Hemlock,  Birch  and  Cedar  Forests.  No  busi- 
ness has  been  more  successful  than  the  lumber  buelneee.  If  Interested,  ask  for  prospeetas 
Address  the  Secretary,  NORTHERN  LAND  * LUMBER  CO.,  at  ALLEGAN,  MICHIGAN 


Wooden  Veneer 
Tree  Protectors 

will  protect  your  trees  from  rabbits,  mice  and  borers; 
will  also  protect  the  trunks  from  sunscaid.  Can  be  left 
on  throughout  the  year,  and  will  last  for  years.  A cheap, 
effective  protection.  The  accompanying  cut  shows  the 
protector  as  applied  to  a tree.  This  is  the  protection 
recommended  by  most  of  the  horticultural  societies,  and 
millions  of  them  are  in  use.  We  are  headquarters  for 
them.  Write  us  for  prices. 

Berry  Boxes  & Fruit  Packages 

We  handle  all  kinds  of  packages,  and  received  the 
Gold  Medal  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  1904, 
for  our  exhibit.  During  the  winter  season  low  prices  are 
made  on  boxes.  Ask  us  about  this.  Don’t  wait  until  the 
rush  is  on,  but  send  list  of  your  wants  early. 

St.  Louis’ Basket  & Box  Co. 

SECOND  AND  ARSENAL  STREETS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


PIONEER  GUARANTEED 
NURSERY  STOCK 
ffLfl  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  1 


All  stock  guaranteed  disease  free  and  true  to  name. 

Hart  Pioneer  Stock  is  pure  bred  and  produces  heavy  crops. 
Value  received  for  every  dollar  sent  us.  No  Agent’s  Commission. 
WRITE  FOR  COnPLETE  PRICE  LIST.  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  HONEY. 

HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES,  “SIT*  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


10  ROLLS  WALL  PAPER  FREE. 


WALL  PAPER  FOR  ONE  BIG  ROOM  FREE.  I?,:::,.'";1  3 

paper  free,  your  choice  of  any  one  of  our  43  new  1906  patterns,  enough 

wall  paper  for  one  big  room  free.  Write  us  a letter  or  a postal  card  and 
say.  “Send  me  your  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book  to  select  from.”  and  our 
big  complete  sample  book,  showing  43  latest  1906  designs  and  our  new 
liberal  offer  of  enough  wall  paper  free  for  one  room  (10  rolls),  will 
go  to  you  by  return  mail,  free  and  postpaid. 

THE  BIG  FREE  SAMPLE  BOOK 

1906  all  latest  designs  for  parlors,  dining  rooms,  bedrooms,  kitch- 
ens, etc.,  beautiful  patterns,  all  made  in  our  own  big  wall  paper 
mill,  and  offered  at  one-half  the  prices  others  ask  for  inferior  qual- 
ity and  out  of  date  patterns,  includes  full  instructions  for  meas- 
uring the  room  and  ordering,  also  plain  and  simple  directions  for 
making  paste  and  hanging  the  paper,  so  that  you  can  do  the  job 
yourself  without  any  previous  experience,  explains  how  we  manufacture  wall  paper,  and  how  we  can  make  such 
low  prices  and  save  you  so  much  money,  how  you  can  paper  a whole  room  for  26  cents  and  the  entire  house,  severe 
rooms  (make  it  look  like  new),  for  a dollar  cr  two.  With  the  free  sample  book  you  will  get  our  new  and 
astonishingly  liberal  offer  of  wall  paper  for  one  room,  free  (10  double  rolls  free). 

Il/Oljr  1 1 q it  AIIPC  and  get  this  new  offer,  the  complete  book  of  beautiful  patterns  to  select  from, 
fv  ill  I C UO  A I UlluCf  the  instructions,  "How  to  paper  a room.”  our  wonderfully  low  prices,  3 cents 

^Udrret^ma“dPosTPaidEVA^  SEARS  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO. 


Pulls  Stumps  or, Standing  Trees. 

Clears  a two  acre  circle  with  one  sitting — pulls  anything  the  wi re  rope  will  reach;  stumps, 
trees,  grubs,  rocks,  hedges,  etc.  A man  and  a Soy  with  one  or  two  horses  can  run  the 

COMBINATION  STUMP  PULLER. 

Stump  Anchored  or  Self  Anchoring. 

A minute  and  a half  is  all  it  takes  for  theordinary  stump.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods, 
the  strong  wire  rope  with  patent  coupler— grips  the  rope  at  any  point.  Does  not 
chafe  rope;  far  ahead  of  old-style  “take-ups. " Smallest  rope  we  furnish  stands  40,000 
lbs.  strain.  It  generates  immense  power  ard  it  s made  to  stand  the  strain.  We  also 
make  the  Iron  Giant  Grub  and  Stump  machine,  the  I.  X.  L.  Grubber  and  Hawkeye 
Grub  and  Shimn  Marhinx  Writx  fnr  frrr  illiittratBif  ratalmnir. 


Note 


Every  Corn  Picker 

should  write  for  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
the  largest  line  of  WRISTLETS.  FINGER  PEGS, 
Till  MB.  CENTER  and  WRIST  HOOKS,  single 
or  doul  le.  which  are  invented  by  an  EXPERT 
Hl'SKER  and  also  the  kind  which  made  Chns. 
A.  Kezwack  famous  by  husking  over  800  bus.  in  10  hour*. 
R.  N.  THOMAS,  MANUFACTURER, 
Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


Our  Cat&Jog  Free 

Contains  many  bargains  in  troit  trees  and  gar- 
den seed  and  just  the  Information  that  fruit- 
growers would  appreciate.  The  title,  "Chicka- 
saw Trees  Bear.”  carries  with  it  much  truth  as 
well  as  success  to  the  grower  who  plants  oar 
trees  and  seed.  Terms  to  agents  on  application. 
CHICKASAW  NURSERY  A SEED  CO, 
>_  Duncan,  Iraltim  Territory. 
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PROTECT  TREES 

Wortli  planting,  worth 
saving.  Add  V2C  to  the 
cost  of  your  young  trees 
and  prevent  sun  scalding  1 
and  blistering  and  keep 
off  rabbits,  mice  and  all 
kinds  of  tree  gnawers, 
with  the 

Hawkeye 

Tree  Protector 

An  elm  veneer,  easily  put  on  and 
big  enough  to  protect  as  long  as 
protection  is  needed. 

PRICES: 

100  Wrappers $°  75 

1,000  Wrappers  5.00 

For  circulars  giving  full  particulars, 
address 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO., 
Box  111,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


We  grow  our  Hardy 
^"BLIZZARD  BELT" 
“ EVERGREENS  by 
1*5  the  million.  They  are 
healthy,  well  rooted, 
vigorous.  To  prove  it 
we  offer  twelve  choice 
Spruces  and  Pines,  two 
, . , . . years  old.  entirely  free 
to  property  owners  reading  this 
advertisement,  llailingexpense 
5c,  which  send  or  not  as  vou 
please.  A postal  will  bring 
I them.  Our  CATALOGUE  con- 
taining 42  colored  plates  of  our 
HARDY  “BLIZZARD  BELT’’ 
Fruits,  Evergreens,  Ornamen- 
tals. etc.,  with  a mine  of  val 
uable  information  for  fruit 
growers,  free  for  the  asking 
Write  today  This  offer  may  be  with 
drawn  later  on.  Make  application  at 
once.  There  will  be  a big  demand 

The  Cardner  Nursery  Company, 
Box  719,  Osage.  Iowa. 


SELL  TREES 


W 

f f All  the  leading  Fruit 

— Trees,  Shade  Trees, 
^Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Grape  Vines,  Plants,  Roses,  etc. 
WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS.  All  Stock 
is  true  to  name,  and  we  guarantee 
satisfaction  on  every  sale.  If  your 
order  isn’t  right  we  make  it  right. 
Deal  direct  and  save  money.' 
Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Ta,l,r  Dmter  I 

Windsor,  Mo.  TO  THE 

Planter 
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A Great  Discovery 

Think  of  it— a hardy  ever-lasting  cel- 
ery—3 crops  in  one  season.  First  crop 
in  May.  Write  for  complete  history 
of  the  plant  and  how  we  sell  it.  This 
is  the  greatest  and  best  discovery  in 
years— Guaranteed.  Sold  only  by 
THE  GREENING  NURSERY  COMPANY 
6 Maple  St.,  Monroe,  Michigan 


DAHLIAS 


••  varieties,  both  new  and  old  sorts. 
Hardy  Phlox,  Iris,  Trltomas,  Gladiolus.  In 
hardy  shrubs  we  have  a heavy  supply  of 
Tamarlx,  Deutsias,  Weigellas,  Rose*,  etc. 
Get  our  prices  before  buying  elsewhere. 
ELMHURST  NURSERY, 

M.  E,  Chandler  Argentine,  Kan. 


FRUIT  TREES 

We  offer  an  exception  ally  fine  atock  of  Apple, 
Peach,  Pear.  Cherry,  Plpm,  Small  Frulta  and 
Ornamental*  for  Spring  planting.  If  jna  want 
a Plnm  that  will  bear  every  year  (no  off  yeara) 
send  ns  a trial  order  for  other  tree*  to  the 
amount  of  (3.00  and  we  will  Include  one  of  the 
Plnm  trees  tree.  Write  us  for  descriptive  cir- 
cular and  testimonial*  about  the  Plnm. 

Nurserle*  established  1800. 

J.  M.  Vnudervort  A Son.  Wilmington,  O. 


The  Ellisville  Nurseries 

Offer  a first-class  asaortment  of  nursery 
stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Specially  low 
price  on  fine  two  and  three-year-old  Apple 
Trees.  Can  ship  on  short  notice  by  the  hun- 
dred, or  In  car  lots.  Certificate  of  inspec- 
tion sent  with  every  shipment. 

A.  WILMAS,  Proprietor 
ElUavIlIe,  St.  Lonlt  County,  Missouri 


Rprpw  V°ur  Subscription  Today, 
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again  transplanted  them  and  trim- 
med them  up  to  the  first  bloom  and 
trained  them  to  a stake  and  tied 
them  farther  up  as  they  grew  taller, 
and  I find  that  they  bear  fine  crops. 

I have  grown  as  much  as  a bushel 
from  one  plant. 

I also  find  that  tobacco  dust  or  to- 
bacco trash  of  any  kind  will  keep 
bugs  off  cucumbers,  and  strong  soap- 
suds will  keep  cabbage  worms  from 
cabbage  plants,  if  sprinkled  on  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.  I raise  small 
fruit,  chickens  and  bees. 

I will  now  tell  you  how  I transplant 
my  black  raspberries,  which  I find  to 
be  the  best  way  I have  ever  tried. 
After  getting  the  ground  prepared  to 
receive  them,  I lay  it  off  in  rows  seven 
feet  apart,  I then  go  into  the  patch 
with  a wheelbarrow,  pruner  and 
spade;  I cut  the  top  off  twelve  inches 
from  the  ground,  1 then  push  the 
spade  down  by  the  side  of  the  tip, 
taking  it  up  with  a good  clod,  put  it 
carefully  into  the  wheelbarrow  so  as 
not  to  shake  any  dirt  off.  When  I 
get  a load  1 take  clod  and  all  to  the 
transplanting  field  and  set  them  three 
feet  apart  in  the  rows.  In  this  way  I 
get  about  twenty-five  gallons  per  acre 
from  the  tips.  If  this  is  done  early  in 
the  spring  before  the  young  ones 
come  up,  I find  that  they  make  a 
great  deal  better  growth,  besides  pro- 
ducing the  very  finest  of  berries  the 
first  year,  and  you  will  have  no  re- 
planting to  do.  I find  The  Western 
Fruit-Grower  the  best  I have  ever 
read,  and  I do  not  see  how  a fruit- 
grower can  do  without  it  even  if  it 
were  $2  a year. 

W.  C.  SHRYOCK. 

Lawrencburg,  Ky. 

* 

Raising  Late  Peas. 

I note  what  Mr.  Field  has  to  say 
about  late  peas.  Tell  the  Kansas  man 
to  try  my  way.  I never  could  raise 
late  peas  until  I tried  the  following 
plan: 

Dig  trenches  six  inches  deep  in 
ground  that  has  been  made  mellow 
for  a foot  or  more,  then  sow  the  peas, 
then  lay  corn  cobs  that  have  been 
roaked  in  water  over  night  on  both 
sides  of  the  seed,  but  not  touching 
them,  then  cover  with  about  two 
inches  of  dirt.  As  the  plants  grow, 
gradually  fill  the  trench,  always 
leaving  the  tops  of  the  vine  above  the 
ground.  If  the  Kansas  man  or  any 
of  your  readers  try  this  I would  like 
to  hear  from  them. 

An  important  point  is  to  pick 
the  peas  as  rapidly  as  they  are  fit  to 
use  and  more  will  come  and  vines 
will  not  exhaust  so  soon.  Every  rain 
will  soak  those  cobs  and  they  will  re- 
tain moisture.  L.  L.  HUGGINS. 

Creal  Springs,  III. 

¥ 

A Physician’s  Garden. 

Following  the  winter’s  diet  of  meat, 
bread  and  potatoes,  nothing  is  more 
palatable  and  conducive  to  health 
than  early  spring  vegetables.  To 
have  them  early  they  must  be  planted 
early.  Have  your  garden  plowed  in 
the  fall  if  possible.  The  first  seed  to 
be  sown  is  lettuce.  Select  a warm 
sunny  nook  on  the  south  of  some 
building  if  possible  and  sow  on  rich 
ground  early — even  on  top  of  the  last 
snow  is  not  too  early.  Varieties  recom- 
mended— Hanson  and  Simpson. 

Next  will  be  peas.  Plant  in  double 
rows,  8 inches  apart.  This  will  require 
only  one  row  of  sticks  to  the  double 
row  of  peas,  and  stick  when  about  6 
inches  high.  Then  throw  a little  dirt 
to  the  peas  with  a hoe  and  they  will 
soon  grasp  the  sticks.  Sow  Alaska  as 
early  as  you  can  work  the  ground. 

Onion  seed  and  sets  go  in  about  the 
sam  time.  Following  this  are  rad- 
ishes, beets  and  the  common  small 
vegetables.  If  your  garden  is  small, 
wait  till  you  have  your  rows  all  filled 
out,  then  sow  radish  seed  all  around 
the  borders,  sowing  the  mixed  seed  of 
early  and  late  and  one  planting  will 
go  a long  ways. 

Beans  and  sweet  corn  should  be 
planted  about  the  middle  to  the  last 
of  April  in  this  latitude.  Of  beans 
the  best  is  Burpee’s  stringless  green 
pod.  It  is  early,  tender  and  entirely 
stringless.  Of  early  sweet  corn,  my 
recent  plantings  have  been  of  Premo 
and  would  advise  others  to  try  this, 
as  it  has  given  me  such  good  satis- 
faction. 

Among  the  little  known  vegetables, 
but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  best, 
is  the  kohi  rabi.  This  should  be  start- 
ed in  a hotbed  for  early  about  March 
1st,  together  with  early  cabbage.  The 
kohl  rabi  grows  something  like  a 
turnip,  only  abov*  the  ground,  Jt  Is 


ready  to  eat  when  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut  and  larger,  and  comes  in  about 
two  weeks  earlier  than  cabbage.  In 
taste  it  very  much  resembles  the  cau- 
liflower and  can  be  grown  much  eas- 
ier. In  planting  set  out  your  cab- 
bage plants  as  you  want  them,  then 
set  kohl  rabi  in  the  center  of  squares 
between.  One  pointer  in  setting  out 
cabbage,  kohl  rabi  and  tomato  plants 
is  to  make  a little  puddle  of  mud 
and  thoroughly  cover  the  roots  before 
setting  out.  They  will  live  better  and 
not  wilt  and  require  no  watering. 

When  your  cabbage  is  attacked  by 
the  green  cabbage  worm,  dust  the 
plants  with  insect  powder  from  a salt 
cellar  or  any  can  with  hole  punched 
in  the  top.  This  is  entirely  harmless 
to  human  beings,  but  sure  death  to 
the  worm.  If  the  rain  washes  it  off 
give  them  another  dose. 

If  you  want  a few  heads  of  extra 
early  cabbage,  dig  out  a good  spade 
full  of  earth  where  you  intend  to  set 
the  plant  and  put  in  some  manure  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  then  about 
three  inches  of  earth  and  then  the 
plant. 

In  preparing  your  beds  or  early  plants 
like  cabbage,  don’t  mix  too  much  hen 
manure  with  your  soil,  as  the  liberat- 
ed ammonia  will  often  kill  the  young 
plants. 

When  your  kohl  rabi  and  cabbage 
are  large  enough  to  eat,  try  this  way 
of  cooking  them  if  you  want  some- 
thing delicious,  at  the  same  time  eas- 
ily digested:  Pour  boiling  salted  water 
over  your  vegetables,  to  cover  them, 
and  let  simmer  slowly  without  a cover 
till  tender.  Do  not  let  boil.  Drain 
thoroughly  in  collander  and  pour  over 
white  sauce  made  as  follows:  Two 

level  tablespoons  butter,  same  of 
flour;  melt  butter  and  rub  in  flour  to 
paste.  Add  1 cup  milk,  mix  and  boil 
four  or  five  minutes. 

DR.  J.  R.  LAMBERT. 

Coatsburg,  111. 

Intensive  Gardening. 

It  is  very  essential  on  highly  fer- 
tilized land  to  get  two  crops  in  order 
to  get  return  for  trouble  and  expense. 
Much  of  my  gardening  was  done  along 
this  line  last  year.  I will  give  the 
result  of  one  plat;  no  manure  used  on 
this  plat  last  season.  Size  of  plat,  ?,0x 
126  feet;  sowed  to  early  peas  as  sion 
as  ground  would  do  to  work;  ground 
worked  down  fine  and  put  in  best  con- 
dition, secured  a fine  stand  of  peas; 
cultivated  by  hand  with  garden  plow 
at  odd  times,  so  the  cost  of  cultivation 
was  virtually  nothing;  sold  ten  bush- 
els at  90c  per  bushel,  amounting  to 
$9.00.  Vines  mowed  and  cured  for 
hay,  the  value  of  vines  being  $2.00. 
The  land  was  broken  again  and 
worked  down  fine  and  part  set  to  to- 
matoes, part  planted  to  beans;  culti- 
vated with  horse  once  and  hoed  once; 
no  weeds  or  grass  worth  mentioning. 
A fine  crop  of  both  tomatoes  and 
beans  that  lasted  until  first. 

Sold  eight  bushels  tomatoes  at  80c, 
amounting  to  $6.40;  five  bushels  of 
beans  at  80c,  $4.00;  peas,  $11.00;  total 
$21.40. 

The  entire  expense  did  not  exceed 
$2.50,  and  the  ground  occupied  was 
about  one-eleventh  of  an  acre. 

Hannibal,  Mo.  J.  S.  SMITH. 


THE  BURLINGTON  VENTILATED  FRUIT 
AND  VEGETABLE  SHIPPING  BASKET 

delivers  contents  in  better  condition  than 
any  other  package,  because  it  gives  ample 
ventilation.  It  Is  Strong  and  very  Cheap. 
Write  us  today. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO., 

Dept.  E.  Burlington,  Iowa 

We  Make  the  Hawkeye  Tree  Protectors. 


1A  AAA  Three  Year 

uVj vUU  Ben  Davis 

Strictly  No.  1 and  10,000  2-yr.  under  tt  in. 
that  are  fine  trees,  at  the  lowest  pries. 
Write  me  at  once. 

G.  W.  TRIBBLE,  BILLINGS,  MISSOURI 


Millions  of  Well-Rooted  Strawberry,  Rasp- 
berry and  Rhubarb  plants,  good  as  the  hast, 
at  reduced  prices.  Send  for  catalogue. 

A.  Y.  OATHOART.  BRISTOL,  IND. 


SPRAY,  SPRAY, 
SPRAY 

your  trees  for  the 

Codfing  Moth  and  All  Leaf 
Eating  Insects  with  the 
Best  and  Safest  Poison 
which  is 

Swift’s 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

IT  WILL  NOT  BURN  AND 
IT  STICKS 
MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

Merrimac  Chemical  Co., 

33  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Write  for  free  booklet. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

W.  S.  Stevens,  Grand  Kapids.  Mich. 

Benton,  Hall  & Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Williamson  Produce  Co. , Quincy . 111. 

McPike  Drug  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

C S.  Martin  & Co.,  Salt  Lnke.  Utah. 
Woodward,  Clark  & Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Langley,  Michaels  Co..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
San.  .Monte  Fruit  Co.,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

INSIST  ON  HAVING  SWIFT’S. 


For  San  Jose  Scale 

THE  BEST  INSECTICIDE  IS 

Salimene 


Liquid  or  ponder  form.  Haa 
been  used  successfully  for 
several  years,  and  Is  highly 
recommended.  Effective  and 
safe.  Send  for  circulars  and 
prices. 


MONMOUTH 
CHEMICAL  WORKS 

Department  F.  G. 

SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 


Bordeaux  Mixture 

In  concantrat.d  form,  for  use  in  liquid 
sprayers  or  In  dry  powder  dusters.  On# 
gallon  make*  2S  gallons  of  standard  Bor- 
deaux mtxtur*.  Saves  labor  and  trouble, 
and  is  affective. 

MONMOUTH  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 
Dept.  F.-U.  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey 


- , This  is  a genuine  offer 
D made  to  introduce  the 


FREE 


PEOPLES  CREAM  SEPARATOR  in  every 
neighborhood.  It  is  the  best  and  sim- 
plest in  the  world.  We  ask  that  you 
show  it  to  your  neighbors  who  have 
cows.  Send  your  name  and  the  name 
of  the  nearest  freight  office.  Address 
PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  73  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


©fce-BOSS  CREAM  RAISER 

RaK.es  cream  between 
milkings,  gets  more 
cream  therefore  more 
butter,  gives  sweet 
skim-milk  for  house, 
calves  and  pigs,  does 
away  with  crocks  and 
pans.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  handle  write 
for  Free  Catalogue  and 
our  Introductory  Prices. 

Bluffton  Cream  Separator  Co.  Bluffton,  Ohio. 


THE  4-LEAF  JCLOVER 

J=sa  CREAM  EXTRACTOR 

<1  Has  utmost  cooling  capacity. 

Don't  mix  milk  and  water. 

' ’ Inner  can  instantly  removable. 

Air  chamber  over  entire  can. 
Patent  improved  milk  and  water 
faaceta.  No  water  required  in 
winter,  and  many  other  superior 
advantage#  all  described  In 
catalogue  mailed  FRER. 

The  Plymouth  Mfg.  Co., 
Plymouth,  O. 

$150  A MONTH 

and  expenses  or  liberal 
commission  to  introduce 
and  sell  the  wonderful 

King  Separator  & Aerator 

Sells  on  sight  to  every  owner  of  a cow.  Costs  less  than  other 
machines,— does  better  and  quicker  work.  Thousands  of  en- 
dorsements. Free  Sample  and  exTusive  territory  to  hustlers. 

DeKing  Mfg.  Go.,  Dept.  41.  Chicago. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 
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How  to  Secure  Early  Vegetables. 

I have  just  finished  shaping  up  my 
kitchen  garden  plat  of  about  one-half 
an  acre  of  ground,  consisting  of  a very 
light  sandy  loam.  About  two  weeks 
ago  1 broadcasted  about  five  tons  of 
rotten  stable  manure  on  this  plat  and 
turned  it  under  and  today  sowed  one- 
half  ton  of  pulverized  hen  manure; 
and  worked  it  in  with  a one-horse 
Hallock  weeder.  This  leaves  the 
ground  level,  and  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. I always  plow  my  garden  plot 
in  winter  or  very  late  fall,  to  kill  cut 
worms. 

About  March  1st  I sow  Early  Curled 
Silesian  Lettuce  broadcast  or  in  drills 
three  inches  apart,  in  a bed  six  feet 
wide  and  as  long  as  desired;  also  some 
of  the  early  varieties  of  radish  and 
spinach  in  the  same  way.  Then  I put 
a 12-inch  board  on  the  north  side  of 
this  bed  and  fasten  it  with  stakes 
driven  in  the  ground,  a board  six 
inches  wide  on  the  south  side  and  then 
cover  the  whole  with  common  3x6  ft. 
hotbed  sash,  closing  up  the  ends  with 
boards  and  banked  up  soil.  I have  a 
good  supply  of  covers  made  from  old 
bags  sewed  together;  these  are  thrown 
over  the  sash  so  as  to  reach  down  on 
all  sides  and  cover  the  ground  around 
the  frame  for  about  12  inches  and  are 
l emoved  when  the  sun  shines.  Thus 
our  lettuce,  cabbage,  radishes,  spinach, 
etc.,  gets  an  early  start  and  April  1st 
we  remove  sash,  frame  and  all  and 
use  It  for  sweet  potatoes.  This  gives 
us  greens  from  our  garden  two  weeks 
ahead  of  our  neighbors  and  we  greatly 
enjoy  the  novelty. 

We  also  have  a family  strawberry- 
bed  six  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  long 
that  Is  covered  the  same  way  from 
March  15th  to  April  15th,  or  until  we 
need  the  sash  for  tomatoes  and  egg 
plants,  and  we  thus  get  ripe  straw- 
berries way  ahead  of  others. 

About  April  10th  we  sow  carrots, 
radishes,  lettuce,  spinach,  peas,  beets, 
parsnips,  cabbage,  onions,  etc.  with  a 
Planet  Jr.  seed  drill  in  rows  12  inches 
apart  and  these  are  cultivated  with 
the  Planet  Jr.  wheelhoe.  About  May 
1st  we  plant  sugar  corn,  early  and  late, 
late  peas,  beans,  cucumbers,  water- 
melons, citrons  and  radishes  and  let- 
tuce for  succession.  The  varieties  re- 
riuiring  more  room  are  planted  three 
feet  apart  and  cultivated  with  a horse. 
All  rows  run  parallel  the  long  way  of 
the  patch  and  the  plat  is  not  fenced, 
so  we  have  free  access  on  all  sides. 

As  soon  as  the  early  peas,  etc.,  are 
cleaned  off  the  ground,  we  make  later 
plantings  of  beets,  beans,  peas,  etc. 
The  Bloomsdale  Extra  Early  Pea  is 
the  only  one  that  I can  grow  success- 
fully in  the  fall,  as  it  is  not  so  subject 
to  mildew  as  the  other  varieties.  They 
should,  however,  be  sprayed  with  the 
4-4-50  Bordeaux  mixture  as  soon  as 
two  inches  high,  and  repeated  weekly 
until  it  begins  to  blossom.  The  crop 
at  its  best,  however,  will  only  amount 
t^.  one-half  of  a good  spring  crop.  In 
large  cabbage  fields  it  may  pay  to 
spray  against  the  green  cabbage  worm, 
but  I find  if  plants  are  growing  vigor- 
ously they  have  the  best  of  the  cab- 
bage worm  until  heads  begin  to  form. 
Then  if  there  is  danger  of  the  worms 
entering  the  head,  we  go  along  the 
row  and  scatter  loose  dry  earth  on  the 
young  heads,  just  enough  to  hide  the 
tender  part.  This  repeated  at  inter- 
vals of  a week  or  ten  days  will  keep 
the  worms  out  of  the  head  until  it  is 
ready  to  cut. 

Endive  is  sown  about  July  1st  and 
shaded  if  weather  is  hot;  transplant  as 
soon  as  large  enough  and  the  leaves 
tied  up  about  two  weeks  before  using. 

HENRY  PFEIFFER. 

Cologne,  N.  J. 

Good  Gardening  in  Ontario. 

I have  about  2,000  peach  trees  com- 
ing into  bearing;  100  pear,  100  cherry, 
one  acre  of  grapes  and  some  plums, 
from  which  not  much  money  is  being 
made.  Last  season  I grew  2,500  bas- 
kets of  tomatoes  which  realized 
$1,170.00;  250  baskets  red  and  green 
pepper,  $90.00;  235  baskets  cucum- 

bers, $146.00;  127  baskets  wax  beans, 
$57.00;  one  acre  Mammoth  Cory  corn, 
$45.00;  140  crates  cabbage,  $17.00; 
255  crates  muskmelons,  $445.00,  and 
some  other  truck,  amounting  in  all  to 
$2,200.00.  My  wages  account  was 
$140.00.  Basket  and  crate  account 
about  $200.00;  leaving  a very  good 
sum  as  profit.  Of  course  out  of  this 
amount,  general  running  expenses  of 
the  farm  must  be  taken. 

I have  6.000  square  feet  of  glass 
houses,  heated  with  steam.  I grow 
my  plants  in  these  houses,  planting  or 


sowing  seed  for  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
cabbage  and  peppers  about  March  1st 
in  shallow  trays  of  sandy  soil,  about 
three  Inches  deep.  When  these  plants 
get  up  in  size  to  some  extent,  they  are 
transplanted  to  other  soil. 

Cabbages  are  transplanted  to  boxes, 
which  are  about  15x24  inches,  and 
hold  about  70  to  the  box,  and  are 
grown  in  a cool  house,  and  diluted 
Peruvian  guano,  about  3 lbs.  to  40 
gallons  of  water,  and  1 pound  of  ni- 
trate of  soda  is  also  added,  and  water- 
ed with  this  when  required. 

Tomatoes  are  transplanted  three 
times;  first  when  in  the  third  or  fourth 
leaf,  then  again  in  about  two  weeks, 
then  again  the  last  time,  going  into 
veneer  sections  five  inches  square  and 
same  depth,  with  no  bottoms.  This 
last  planting  is  done  about  May  1st, 
and  plants  grown  in  moderate  heat  for 
perhaps  7 to  10  days,  when  they  are 
gradually  hardened  off  and  planted 
to  the  field  after  or  about  the  20th  of 
May,  in  rows  four  feet  apart  and  four 
feet  in  the  row.  These  are  given  about 
one  ounce  of  nitrate  of  soda  about  a 
week  after  setting,  and  another  dose  of 
like  amount  in  a week  or  ten  days 
later.  Cultivation  is  given  twice  each 
week  until  unable  to  get  through  with 
cultivator.  Generally  hoed  twice.  The 
Earliana  is  the  most  profitable  variety, 
on  sandy  soil  here.  Many  other  va- 
rieties are  as  good  or  better  than  Ear- 
liana,  but  they  do  not  produce  on  our 
soil.  i'  | | 

I should  have  said  that  cabbages 
are  drawn  to  field  in  boxes  in  which 
they  were  last  transplanted  and  plant- 
ed in  rows  about  3 feet  apart,  and  2 
feet  in  the  row,  and  heavy  sowings 
of  nitrate  of  soda  are  given  during  the 
first  three  weeks  they  are  out,  which 
pushes  them  along,  and  the  cabbage 
is  ready  for  cutting  June  15th,  being 
planted  about  last  week  in  April. 

Cucumbers  are  started  in  glass 
house  in  flats  and  pricked  out  when 
in  fourth  leaf,  to  small  pots,  and  again 
moved  when  too  large  for  the  pots  to 
6-inch  pots,  or  into  veneer  sections 
6x6x6.  These  are  planted  in  field 
about  May  10  to  15,  under  cotton,  to 
keep  cold  winds  off,  and  removed  on 
warm  sunny  days  to  harden.  During 
the  growing  season  the  ground  in 
which  cucumbers  are  planted,  is  water- 
ed two  or  three  times  each  week, 
water  being  supplied  by  an  inch  hose, 
from  large  tanks,  which  are  filled  by 
wind  power.  This  watering  cools  the 
soil,  and  also  gives  splendid  results  in 
the  crop.  The  soil  is  cultivated  the 
day  following  the  watering,  as  soon  as 
the  sun  has  dried  the  top. 

Melons  are  started  in  flats  and 
transplanted  in  the  houses,  same  as 
cucumbers,  and  are  then  placed  in  a 
small,  cheap  house  made  of  cotton 
and  glass  to  harden  fully,  before  being 
planted  in  the  fields.  We  here  find 
Extra  Early  Hackensack  and  Long 
Island  Beauty  very  profitable.  At  the 
same  time,  we  grow  some  Paul  Rose, 
Emerald  Gem,  Osage  and  Rocky  Ford. 
We  find  some  melon  aphis,  but  as  soon 
as  found  we  take  a bushel  basket  of 
straw  and  lift  the  vine,  and  place  the 
straw  under  the  vine  and  fire  it.  This 
cleans  them  out  from  that  vine,  and 
keeps  them  in  check.  Some  spraying 
has  been  done  with  kerosene  emulsion 
and  tobacco  water,  either  of  which 
holds  them  in  check,  but  the  firing  of 
the  first  broods  found  is  a quicker  way 
of  getting  rid  of  them. 

My  method  of  selling  is  to  send  out 
weekly  quotations  to  grocers  and  deal- 
ers in  large  and  small  towns,  getting 
orders  thereby  for  all  I have  to  sell, 
as  well  as  having  to  purchase  quan- 
tities as  required  to  fill  orders.  This 
is  the  only  plan  by  which  a man  can 
ever  hope  to  make  the  most  of  what 
he  grows.  Commission  will  do  for  the 
culls  and  surplus,  but  not  for  a gen- 
eral crop.  Our  goods  are  graded  for 
our  regular  trade. 

E.  E.  ADAMS. 

Leamington,  Ontario. 

¥ 

A Pennsylvanian's  Garden. 

I will  give  a little  of  my  experience 
in  gardening.  I have  had  very  good 
success,  and  the  following  may  help 
you. 

I use  a hot  bed  for  cabbage,  celery, 
onions  and  beets,  by  covering  a frame 
with  muslin  instead  of  glass.  This  I 
find  very  good  as  it  does  not  have  to 
be  ventilated  and  does  not  dry  out  so 
fast. 

For  early  cabbage  or  late  affected 
with  maggots  in  roots,  use  one  tea- 
spoonful table  salt,  worked  well 
around  each  hill.. 

For  big  root  of  cabbage,  use  one 
pound  sulphur,  five  pounds  air-slacked 


lime;  put  a heaping  tablespoonful  to 
each  bill.  This  is  a sure  preventive; 
out  of  250  plants  planted  in  ground 
where  cabbage  could  not  be  raised,  I 
did  not  have  a single  big  root. 

I do  not  stake  my  tomatoes,  but 
after  fruit  has  well  set  I pinch  off  all 
ends  and  branches. 

I transplant  onions  from  hot  bed.  I 
find  this  the  best  plan. 

To  prevent  rust  of  beans  never  pull 
or  work  them  while  there  is  any  dew 
on  vines.  Always  plant  beans  in  same 
place  if  possible,  and  if  you  change 
the  bed,  take  a few  shovelfuls  of  the 
soil  from  old  bed  and  scatter  over 
new  bed. 

I have  had  very  good  luck  in  rais- 
ing late  peas  and  every  garden  should 
have  them. 

Endive — This  I consider  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  salads  and  every  farmer 
should  raise  it.  Plant  in  rows  and 
transplant  or  thin  out  to  1 ft.  to  18  in. 
apart;  after  it  grows  large  tie  outside 
leaves  up  around  so  as  to  bleach;  it 
requires  longer  in  cool  weather  to 
bleach. 

To  make  cucumbers  grow  fast  and 
prevent  bugs  injuring  them,  take  one- 
fourth  pound  saltpeter  and  dissolve  in 
three  and  a half  gallons  water  and 
water  hills  after  sundown  with  one 
pint  to  the  hill.  This  is  extra  good, 
as  it  acts  as  a fertilizer  and  will  kill 
the  bugs;  makes  the  vines  extra  strong 
and  dark  green. 

For  sweet  pumpkins  I use  sod  turn- 
ed bottom  side  up  and  plant  seed  in 
cold  frame  or  hot  bed  and  just  take 
the  pieces  of  sod  and  place  where  you 
want  the  hill. 

I plant  Earliana  and  Chalk’s  Early 
Jewel  tomatoes.  These  I find  extra 
good.  For  tomatoes  and  peppers  I use 
hot  bed  with  glass  and  have  very  good 
luck.  I am  greatly  interested  in  The 
Fruit-Grower  and  would  not  be  with- 
out it. 

R.  T.  HASLETT. 

Mr.  Haslett  is  near  the  summit  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains,  where  they 
have  frosts  frequently  as  late  as  June 
1,  and  the  first  frosts  in  autumn  come 
about  October  1.  The  late  frosts, 
therefore,  have  made  necessary  the 
use  of  hotbeds  and  cold  frames,  and 
he  has  had  much  experience  along 
this  line. — Editor. 

$ 

Big  Strawberries  in  Washington. 

In  the  January  Fruit-Grower  I see 
that  Brother  James  A.  Bauer,  of  Jud- 
sonia.  Ark.,  thought  he  had  some  big 
strawberries  when  he  filled  a box  with 
twelve  berries.  What  would  he  think 
if  he  filled  crates  of  boxes  where  it 
took  six,  seven  or  eight  berries  to  fill 
a quart  box?  That  is  what  I did  last 
season  from  my  Wm.  Belts.  Put  some 
in  cold  storage  and  exhibited  them  at 
the  Washington  State  Fair  in  October, 
1905. 

In  the  same  issue  Mr.  S.  B.  Hart- 
man of  Athens,  Mich.,  speaks  of  the 
disadvantages  of  the  box  for  apples, 
and  says  that  it  is  hard  to  pack  the 
Northern  Spy  in  the  standard  box  and 
make  them  look  neat  without  helping 
out  with  smaller  apples  (which  of 
course  should  never  be  done).  Mr. 
Hartman  is  at  a great  disadvantage, 
because  he  likely  has  not  done  enough 
apple  packing  to  be  fully  conversant 
with  the  subject.  If  Brother  Hart- 
man will  bring  me  all  his  big  and  un- 
gainly Northern  Spy  or  any  other  va- 
riety, I will  pack  them  in  a standard 
apple  box  for  him  so  they  will  look 
neat  and  not  have  to  used  little  apples 
either.  E.  C.  DICKERSON. 

North  Yakima,  Wash. 


Can  Save  a Lot  of  Work; 
Can  Save  a Lot  of  Money! 

Can  Increase  Your  Comiorts! 
Can  Increase  Your  Prolitsl 


If  you  are  interested  in  those  thlnp,  ^ 
we’d  like  to  send  you  our  new  book  about 

ELECTRIC  S ‘ ^Wheels 


ELECTRIC  Wagon 

■ More  than  a million  and  a Quarter  of  them  ar 


More  than  a million  and  a quarter  of  them  are 
In  use  and  several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say 
that  they  are  the  best  investment  they  ever  made. 
They’ll  save  you  more  money,  more  work,  give  bet- 
ter service  and  greater  satisfaction  than  any  other 
metal  wheel  made — because  They're  Made  Better. 
By  every  test  they  are  the  best.  Spokes  united  to 
the  hub.  If  they  work  loose,  your  money  back. 
Don't  buy  wheels  nor  wagon  until  you  read  our 
book.  It  mav  save  you  many  dollars  and  it's  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 

Box  21?  Quincy,  Ills. 
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THE  ROOF  is  the  most  important  part  of 
any  building  you  own.  It  is  the  part  that 
requires  careful  selection  of  materials  if 
you  want  to  prevent  leaks  and  repair  bills. 

Rust  and  decay  are  the  two  worst  ene- 
mies of  roofing,  and  the  material  that  will 
not  resist  these  makes  a poor  roof  and 
soon  causes  dissatisfaction. 

There  is  only  one  roofing  that  will  not 
rust  or  decay: 

WiW-nauL 

READY  roofing 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for 
this  only;  we  have  in  our  office  hundreds 
of  letters  from  persons  who  have  used  this 
roofing  for  years ; we  want  you  to  read  them. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a roofing  that  is 
cheaper  in  price  than  tin  or  shingles  and 
will  outlast  either,  write  for  a copy  of  these 
letters,  also  FREE  samples  of  Mica-Noid. 

Asbestos  Mlg.  & Roofing  Co., 

304  Carr  Street,  St.  Loula. 


108  Varieties. 


Including  all  the  choicest  Ameri- 
can and  European  sorts.  It  will 
pay  every  lover  of  roses  to  see  our 
Profusion  Collection.  Six  of  the, 
best  bedding  sorts  as  fellows: 

Baby  Rambler.  The  wonder  rf 
the  rose  family;  blooms  constantly.^ 

White  American  Bbauty.  A 
model  flower.  Golden  Bedder,  ^ 

Most  profuse  blooming  golden  yel- 
low. Pink  Cochet,  of  charming  r 

shape.  Chantenay, Exquisite  variegated  sort. 
Liberty.  Rich,  dark  velvety  crimson.  Entire 
collection,  one  strong  plant  of  each,  really 
worth  $2,  and  directions  for  growing.only  75c. 

Introductory  Collection.  10 choice  Rose 
plants;  other  varieties,  lor  only  50c,  prepaid,  i 
Largest  rose  growers  In  the  West.  24  | 
greenhouses , 20  acres  of  flowers.  Large  illus- 
trated catalog  Froe  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

IOWA  SEED  CO.,  D E_S_M O I N ES * 


IOWA, 


OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  o f 
square  dealing  entitle*  the 
dealer  to  the  consideration 
of  all  who  buy  bis  sort  of 
goods.  Reliability  and  re- 
sponsibility should  always 
count.  Our  specialty  is  and 
always  hasbeenselling  direct 
to  the  planter,  who  thusgets 
the  best  and  pays  but  one 
profit.  Everything  of  the 
best  for  Orchard,  Vineyard, 
Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden 
and  Greenhouse.  Rarest 
new  and  choicest  old.  We 
send  by  mall  postpaid  Seeds.  Plants,  Vines,  Itulbs, 
Roses,  Etc.,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfac- 
tion, larger  by  express  or  freight.  An  elegant  168- 
page  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it  and  see  what 
values  we  give  for  a little  money.  You  will  be  inter- 
ested in  our  extraordinary  cheap  offers  of  over  half  a 
hundred  choice  collections,  in  seeds,  plants,  rose9, 
trees,  etc.  62  years,  44  greenhouses.  1200  acres. 

THR  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO., 
Box  91  , PAIN  ESVI LLE,  OHIO. 


FREE  to  ALL. 

Our  Illustrated  Cafalogue 
ES.  PLA  'TS,  seeds, 
and  Roots.  Grape- 
ETC.,  will 
Free  to  al  applt- 
pay  to  examine 
Goods 

& NEUNER,  Florists 
Louisville,  Ky, 


i 


WRITE  TO 

Bacon  & Co. 

APPLETON.  N.  Y. 

for  their  Catalog  of 

Basswood  Ladders 
Crates,  Baskets 
and  Fruit  Packages 

It's  roars  for  the  asking, 


Austin’s  Dewberry 

J.  W.  Austin,  Pilot  Point,  Texas 

Original  propagator  and  Introducer.  Headquar- 
ters for  plants.  Descriptire  circular  and  troatise 
on  Dewberry  culture,  for  your  address  on  a 
post  card,  if  you  please. 


DIBBLER. 

AND  TRANSPLANTER 

Th.  only  PRACTICAL  DIBBLK4 
ST.r  mad.  tor  ..ttlng,  TRANS- 
PLANTING and  fertilising  plant.; 
also  w.sdlnc  lawn,  and  otb.r  pur- 
po...,  60c  by  mall.  J.  J.  OLINGCR 
* CO..  500  W.  44th  8t„  Naw  York. 
Agents  want.d;  write  for  Uluatrat- 
»d  circulars  and  term*. 


Strawberry  Plants  & Million 

hundred  or  dozen.  We  would  like  to  fill  your  orders,  be 
they  large  or  smalL  Will  promife  to  fill  them  promptly 
and’  give  you  first  class  plants,  true  to  name.  We  have  a 
large  stock  and  they  are  fine.  Also  a fine  stock  of 

CUMBERLAND  RASPBERRY  TIPS 

All  grown  from  new  ground  planted  last  soring.  Prices 
as  low  as  good  plants  can  be  nought.  Send  for  free  cat- 
alogue that  gives  instructions  how  to  grow  small  fruits. 

R.  D.  McGEEHOX,  Atlantic,  Iowa 

If  your  subscription  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower  lias  expired,  renew  it  today. 
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STICKS 

LIKE 

TAINT 


T 


HE  ONE  INSECTICIDE 
that  adheres  tenaciously 
to  the  leaves,  does  not 
injure  the  most  delicate 
foliage,  and  remains  for  months 
effective  and  deadly  against  all 
leaf-eating  insects.  Codling 
Moth,  Curculio,  etc.,  not  being 
effected  by  heavy  rains.  & & 


ONE 

SPTA  YING 
ENOUGH 


Arsenate  of  Lead 


(Trade  Mark,  Registered) 


Disparene  is  our  brand  name  for  the  strongest, 
most  concentrated  and  smoothest  Arsenate  of  Lead 
produced.  It  was  the  first  Arsenate  of  Lead  put  on 
the  market  and  still  holds  the  lead.  This  important 
Massachusetts  Gypsy  Moth  Commission  in  their  fight 
The  state  of  Massachusetts  has  spent 


insecticide  was  originated  by  the 
against  the  Gypsy  Moth  and  other  leaf-eating  insects 
over  one  million  dollars  in  fighting  the  ravages  of  this  pest.  Disparene  has  been  found  to 
be  the  best  poison  known  for  the  Gypsy  Moth  and  all  leaf-eating  insects  and  is  used  by 
scores  of  towns  and  cities  as  well  as  by  thousands  of  fruit  growers.  Accept  no  imitation  or 
inferior  Arsenates  of  Lead  claimed  to  be  just  as  good  as  Disparene,  for  even  if  offered  by 
reputable  dealers,  they  may  be  misled.  It  is  a chemical  poison  which  requires  skill  and 
experience  in  its  manufacture. 


Disparene  is  the  most  effective  poisonous 
insecticide  that  has  ever  been  discovered  for  all 
leaf-eating  insects;  also  for  the  codling  moth, 
curculio,  etc.  It  has'  been  used  many  years, 
and  has  never  failed  to  destroy  insects  showing" 
the  greatest  resistance  to  mineral  poisons, 
while  for  many  insects  where  other  prepara- 
tions have  failed  this  has  proven  a specific 
remedy. 

Disparene  completely  takes  the  place  of 
Paris  Green,  London  Purple,  Arsenate  of 
Soda,  etc.,  and  is  free  from  their  many  objec- 
tionable qualities.  These  poisons  often  burn 
the  foliage;  they  are  washed  off  with  every 
rain;  they  require  constant  stirring  to  insure 
a uniform  spray. 

Disparene  is  entirely  free  from  these  objec- 
tions; it  remains  easily  suspended  in  the  spray- 
ing tank ; it  never  burns  the  most  delicate 
leaves,  and  one  thorough  application  pre- 
serves the  foliage  unharmed  throughout  the  en- 
tire season.  It  sticks  to  the  leaves  like  paint. 

Disparene  is  safer  to  use  than  any  other 
arsenica’  poison,  because  it  is  visible  on  the 
foliage  wherever  used.  > 


Mr.  Baldwin’s  Apples,  Sprayed 
and  Unsprayed. 


G.  A.  Baldwin,  New. 
burg,  Ohio,  was  In- 
duced to  spray  a pari 
of  his  trees  with 
"DISPARENE”  as  an 
experiment.  As  a re- 
suit, up  to  Oct.  16th, 
he  had  sold  from  the 
sprayed  trees  $61.25 
worth  of  apples;  and 
from  .the  same  num- 
ber of  unsprayed 
trees,  $4.47. 


b'ROM  THE  EXPERIMENT  FARM  OF  THE 
“OHIO  FARMER.” 

Dr.  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Agriculture,  writes:  “For  two  years  I have  used 
'DISPARENE’  on  my  orchard  with  excellent  success.  It 
sticks  on  the  leaves  and  fruit  a long  time  and  kills  the 
second  brood  of  codling  moth  worms.  I spray  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  with  3 lbs.  'DISPARENE’  added  to  50  gallons, 
as  soon  as  the  apples  are  formed,  repeating  ten  days  later, 
making  a third  spraying  with  the  same  materials  when  the 
apples  are  an  inch  in  diameter. 

“Since  I have  begun  to  use  'DISPARENE'  I have  con- 
quered the  second  or  late  brood  of  the  codling  moth  as  never 
before.  It  costs  more  than  Paris  Green  alone,  but  pays  bet- 
ter. In  1901  I used  ‘DISPARENE’  on  my  orchard  of  ten 
acres,  and  not  one  in  a hundred  of  the  apples  was  wormy 
at  picking  time.  I sold  the  crop  on  the  trees  in  bulk  to  R. 
A.  Hunt,  Euclid,  Ohio,  for  cold  storage.  On  handling  the 
first  car,  picking  up  into  one-half  bushel  baskets  for  cold 
storage,  he  wrote  me  that  less  than  one  basket  out  of  1700 
was  rejected  for  any  cause,  and  that  it  was  the  most  perfect 
car  lot  he  ever  handled,  as  far  as  relates  to  worms  and 
scab.  The  apples  in  1901  were  as  free  from  both,  as  the 
result  of  continued  treatment  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
‘DISPARENE.’  ” 


WRITE_TODAY  for  Prices.  We  Deliver  Anywhere. 


BOWKER 


INSECTICIDE  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  Station  P. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  81  New  Street. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  43  Chatham  Street. 
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Gardening  at  Balcoin,  111. 

We  start  our  plants  in  permanent 
hotbeds,  heated  with  furnace.  Our  hot- 
beds are  76  feet  long,  with  34  inches 
of  earth  over  flues  at  the  furnace 
end  of  the  bed  and  8 inches  of  earth 
at  the  chimney  end  of  the  bed.  The 
flues  should  be  about  7 inches  from 
each  side  of  bed  and  the  furnace 
should  be  entirely  outside  of  the  bed. 
In  the  bed  the  best  soil  obtainable 
should  be  used,  and  the  beds  should 
be  given  a good  dressing  of  manure 
each  fall. 

About  the  first  of  April  work  the 
soil  in  the  beds  thoroughly  and  then 
put  on  the  dirt  bands  and  will  them 
with  good  woods  soil.  Fire  the  beds 
continually  for  three  days,  and  about 
April  8 plant  melon  seeds.  At  all 
times  give  the  beds  as  much  sunshine 
and  air  as  possible,  to  acclimate  the 
plants  before  transferring  them  to 
the  open  fields.  The  field  should  be 
prepared  for  melons  by  spread- 
ing about  80  tons  of  good  stable  ma- 
nure. the  fall  before.  Have  the  land 
plowed  before  applying  the  manure, 
and  disk  the  latter  into  a soil,  mixing 
it  with  the  soil  thoroughly. 

About  May  1 plow  and  cultivate  the 
soil  well,  checking  off  the  land  about 
five  feet  each  way.  Put  a forkful  of 
manure  to  each  hill,  mixing  it  with  the 
soil,  and  then  transfer  the  plants  from 
the  hotbed  to  the  field.  Cultivate  the 
field  at  once,  using  a cultivator  with 
five  teeth,  each  one  inch  wide.  Culti- 
vate good  and  deep  before  the  roots  of 
the  plants  grow  out  from  the  hill,  and 
after  the  plants  attain  some  size  culti- 
vate more  shallow. 

The  advantage  of  manuring  the  field 
is  wonderful.  You  will  have  a larger 
yield  of  melons,  and  the  melons  will 
be  more  heavily  netted,  will  have 
thicker  meat,  with  smaller  seed  cav- 
ity, and  the  flesh  will  be  of  much  bet- 
ter flavor;  the  melons  will  command 
from  10  to  15  cents  more  per  basket 
on  market,  and  this  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  extra  labor.  Our 
gardeners  use  all  the  manure  they  can 
get  here,  and  last  year  we  shipped  in 
151  carloads  of  manure;  this  year  the 
receipts  will  reach  161  carloads. 

I will  give  the  returns  from  one  gar- 
den which  was  handled  in  this  way  last 
year.  This  is  the  experience  of  Mr. 
C.  Gurley,  whose  land  is  as  poor  as  can 
be  found  in  use  by  any  of  the  garden- 
ers of  this  vicinity,  and  he  is  not  mak- 
ing any  better  record  than  many  oth- 
ers of  our  growers.  From  1,4  00  hills  of 
cucumbers  he  shipped  1,569  baskets 
of  cucumbers,  and  the  gross  receipts 
were  $602.28;  after  deducting  trans- 
portation charges  and  commission  his 
net  returns  were  $479.61.  The  cu- 
cumbers were  grown  on  a plat  of 
ground  containing  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre. 

He  also  shipped  2,052  baskets  of 
melons,  which  sold  for  $974.85;  after 
deducting  freight  and  commission 
charges  his  net  returns  were  $773.12. 
The  melons  and  cucumbers  grew  on 
three  acres  of  land,  and  the  consumer 
paid  $1,577.11  for  the  crop,  of  which 
Mr.  Gurley  received  $1,252.73.  Deduct- 
ing his  manure  bill,  bill  for  boxes,  dirt 
bands,  etc.,  which  amounted  to  $206, 
and  there  still  remains  $966.73  for  his 
crops  of  cucumbers  and  melons.  We 
grow  two  crops  on  manured  land  each 
year,  one  of  spinach  and  one  of  melons 
or  cucumbers.  H.  M.  PLOTT. 

Balcom,  111. 

Early  Melons  and  Early  Tomatoes. 

We  raise  early  melons  by  following 
this  plan:  Cut  sods  about  six  inches 

square,  making  them  rather  thick.  Put 
the  sods  in  a warm  room,  or  near  the 
stove,  for  a few  hours;  then  put  the 
sods,  earth  side  up,  on  a board  or 
table  in  or  near  a sunny  window. 
Plant  two  or  more  seeds  in  each  sod, 
and  sprinkle  with  warm  water.  If  the 
room  is  warm,  the  seeds  will  come  up 
in  about  ten  days.  When  danger  of 
frost  is  past  put  the  sods  in  the  hills 
prepared  for  the  melons.  In  time  the 
melon  roots  will  force  their  way 
through  the  sods  and  continue  to  grow 
undisturbed,  making  fine,  sturdy 
vines.  There  is  no  better  method  than 
this  for  early  melons,  on  a small  scale, 
as  they  get  two  months’  start  of  those 
planted  in  open  ground. 

For  early  tomatoes  we  use  the  Earli- 
ana  variety,  as  this  variety  is  very 
early  and  productive.  We  collect  a 
few  old  tomato  cans,  or  any  other 
kind  of  cans  will  do,  and  put  them  in 
the  fire  until  the  bottom  drops  out 
and  they  open  on  the  sides,  from  the 
melting  of  the  solder.  The  tins  will 
retail  the  shape  of  the  cans,  but  a 
strong  string  should  be  tied  about  the 
center  of  each  to  hold  the  cans  in 
place.  Fill  the  cans  with  good,  rich 


earth  and  arrange  these  on  a board  in 
a sunny  window.  In  each  can  plant 
several  seeds,  and  when  the  plants 
are  up  pull  out  all  but  the  strongest 
one,  leaving  one  plant  to  each  can. 
When  it  is  time  to  transplant,  take 
the  board,  with  the  cans,  to  the  gar- 
den, untie  the  strings,  open  the  cans 
on  the  side  and  gently  lift  the  plants 
and  the  balls  of  earth  out,  and  plant 
in  the  prepared  ground.  Let  the  earth 
get  dry  before  removing  from  the  tins, 
so  it  will  not  crumble  away  from  tne 
roots.  Treated  in  this  way,  the  plants 
can  be  set  out  almost  large  enough  to 
bloom.  A few  vines  of  this  early  va- 
riety would  be  enough,  as  the  fruits 
are  not  so  large  and  fine  as  are  the 
later  varieties. 

GRACE  BLANCHARD. 

Greenville,  111. 

it 

Early  Melons  in  Nebraska. 

I have  tried  starting  melon  seeds 
in  hotbeds  a number  of  times,  with 
little  success.  I treat  the  seeds  before 
planting,  however,  and  in  this  way 
gain  several  days,  and  have  less  risk 
of  the  seeds  rotting  in  the  ground. 
About  three  days  before  I expect  to 
plant  my  melons,  I put  the  seed  to 
soak  in  water  for  thirty  hours.  Then 
I mix  them  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
sand,  not  too  wet,  and  put  them  in  a 
sack  and  place  them  in  a tin  dish- 
pan  over  a barrel,  in  which  is  a light- 
ed lantern.  Turn  the  seeds  occa- 
sionally, so  they  will  heat  evenly. 

In  two  days  they  will  be  sprouted 
nicely  and  should  be  planted  at  once. 
If  the  weather  is  warm,  they  will  be 
up  in  forty  or  fifty  hours. 

My  soil  is  a sandy  loam,  with  good 
under-drainage.  I had  twenty-four 
rows,  fourteen  of  which  were  manured 
in  the  hill  by  mixing  in  a half  bushel 
of  well-rotted  manure.  These 
manured  hills  ripened  over  three 
weeks  ahead  of  hills  not  manured, 
and  the  melons  sold  at  the  rate  of  1% 
cents  per  pound,  or  for  $30  to  $45 
for  a top-box  load.  Four  of  the 
manured  rows  were  treated  by  add- 
ing to  the  manure  a handful  of  a spe- 
cial melon  fertilizer.  The  first  three 
pickings  from  these  four  rows  yield- 
ed just  twice  as  many  ripe  melons  as 
the  rows  that  were  manured  only. 
The  fertilizer  cost  about  $3  per  acre, 
and  yielded  increased  returns  of  $25. 
I also  tried  a sack  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
but  could  see  no  results  whatever. 
Hills  on  which  the  special  melon  fer- 
tilizer were  used  without  manure 
showed  little  benefit.  It  therefore 
paid  best  to  use  the  commercial  fer- 
tilizer with  the  manure. 

At  another  time  I will  tell  how  I 
test  my  melons  to  tell  ripe  ones  from 
green  ones,  and  will  give  some  hints 
on  marketing  melons.  O.  E.  COX. 

Columbus,  Neb. 

it 

Report  from  Michigan. 

I have  not  found  it  profitable  to 
keep  laterals  pruned  off  of  tomato 
plants.  Here  is  my  method:  I start 
the  seeds  in  pans  or  boxes  the  first 
of  March.  Transplant  two  or  three 
times  in  other  boxes  or  into  cold 
frames,  to  make  the  plants  stocky. 
When  transplanting  to  the  field  put 
cow  manure  in  a pail  and  thin  with 
water.  Dip  the  roots  of  the  plants  in 
this,  and  then  set  the  plants  deep,  up 
to  the  first  branch.  They  will  start 
sooner  and  make  better  plants  than 
those  set  in  the  old  way.  The  wind 
and  sun  will  not  injure  them  so  much. 
Give  the  plants  good  cultivation,  and 
when  the  plants  become  of  fair  size, 
pinch  back;  this  will  make  them 
stronger  and  cause  them  to  branch 
out,  and  they  will  need  no  staking. 

To  keep  worms  from  cabbage  I 
sprinkle  wood  or  coal  soot  over  the 
plants;  do  this,  and  with  good  tillage 
and  good  soil  you  ought  to  have  good 
cabbage.  M.  E.  BEARD. 

Morrice,  Mich. 

A Woman’s  Garden  in  Virginia. 

I sow  my  tomato  seeds  in  the  open, 
preferring  this  to  planting  them  in 
the  hotbed,  for  the  hotbed  often 
causes  them  to  be  yellow  and  spind- 
ling. After  they  are  large  enough  to 
transplant.  I put  them  where  they 
are  to  grow  and  drive  a stake  about 
four  feet  above  ground  near  each 
plant.  Each  plant  is  tied  to  a stake, 
and  as  they  grow  I prune  off  some  of 
the  foliage.  Plant  in  March  for  early 
tomatoes. 

Plant  cabbage  seed  in  April,  and  to 
prevent  injury  by  worms  I scatter  dry 
ashes  over  the  plants  when  the  dew 
is  on  them.  I use  hen  manure  for 
cabbage  and  onions.  I plant  the  latter 
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D.  V.  Burrell  Melon  Seed  Man 

ROCKY  FORD,  COLORADO 

offers  high-grade  seed  for  all  who  plant  either  for  home  or  market. 
Valuable  catalogue  free.  Market  growers  who  have  tested  these  seeds 
continue  to  order  increased  amounts. 
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A Canning  Plant  at  Home 

All  sizes  from  $10.00  up.  Easy  to  operate.  Complete  book  of  instruc- 
tions. Catalogue  free,  Dept.  B. 
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Surplus  Strawberry  Plants  We  oTThtm00,000 

You  know  what  this  means  for  the  price.  We’ll  not  be  undersold 
by  any  one  in  the  business.  We  can  dig  them  any  time  from  now  on 
till  spring.  Send  for  surplus  list  and  catalogue. 

JAMES  A.  BAUER.  BOX  1,  JUDSONIA,  ARK. 


All  the  leading  and  best  varieties  of  choice  selected, 
thoroughly  tested  seed  corn,  which  have  yielded  75  to 
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Large  descriptive  catalogue  of  Corn  and  ali  kinds  of 
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in  sills,  thus  making  cultivation  easy, 
and  this  certainly  produces  large 
onions. 

In  planting  melons,  I dig  a hole 
about  a foot  deep  about  the  first  of 
May;  in  the  bottom  of  each  hole  is 
placed  some  manure  from  the  pig 
pen,  and  this  is  covered  with  a layer 
of  good  soil;  seeds  are  planted  In  this 
soil.  Leave  only  two  or  three  plants 
to  the  hill,  and  when  the  leaves  ap- 
pear scatter  dry  ashes  over  them,  and 
insects  will  not  bother  them.  The 
fertilizer  is  well  below  the  plants,  but 
serves  to  keep  the  plants  vigorous  and 
thrifty. 

Here  we  plant  peas  in  March,  and 
can  plant  beans  early  in  April,  and 
have  them  for  the  table  by  the  first 
of  June.  We  keep  planting  beans  all 
summer,  having  them  until  frost. 

Duffield,  Va.  ELLA  GILES. 

* 

Gardening  for  Pleasure  and  Profit 
in  Texas. 

Gardening,  as  an  occupation,  is  the 
primal  one  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
The  Garden  of  Eden,  as  the  home  of 
our  first  parents,  was  second  only  to 
Paradise  itself,  and  after  Adam  was 
turned  out  of  that  delightful  place, 
miserable  indeed  would  have  been  his 
lot  had  it  not  been  left  him'to  till  the 
soil,  and  ever  since  those  Eden-days 
the  work  of  tilling  the  soil,  planting 
the  seed  and  garnering  the  harvest 
has  gone  on  to  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  all  God’s  creatures  who  eat  the 
herbs  of  the  field. 

The  vegetable  garden  and  her  twin 
sister,  the  flower  garden,  are  veritable 
beauty-spots  on  the  earth’s  crust;  the 
solace  and  sustenance  of  the  home, 
producing,  each,  in  kind,  things  pleas- 
ing to  eye  and  palate. 

I am  no  vegetarian,  strictly  speak- 
ing, but  the  product  of  my  garden  is 
of  first  importance  to  me,  and  I dearly 
love  a garden!  Home  without  a gar- 
den would  not  be  home  to  me. 

I venerate  those  old-time  gardeners 
who  saved  to  posterity  so  many  tooth- 
some roots  and  herbs.  Blessings  be 
upon  the  ancient  Asiatics  who  gave 
us  the  melon;  to  the  Egyptians  for 
the  bean;  to  the  Romans  for  the  pea, 
and  to  the  natives  of  South  America 
for  the  tomato. 


Method  counts  for  much  in  success- 
ful gardening,  and  the  following  Is  my 
way:  About  6,000  square  feet  are 
available  for  my  home  garden,  and 
this  is  manured  every  fall  with  rotten 
barnyard  refuse.  The  entire  patch  is 
then  forked  up  deep  and  a part  of  it 
is  sown  broadcast  with  turnip,  mus- 
tard and  spinach  seed  for  winter 
greens.  In  January  I sow  spinach, 
mustard  and  lettuce  for  spring  use. 
During  February  I plant  potatoes  in 
highly  enriched  soil,  never  allowing 
the  cuttings  to  come  in  direct  contact 
with  the  fertilizer,  and  this  prevents 
scabbing.  Also  in  this  month  are 
planted  peas,  beets  and  radishes,  and 
in  hotbeds  are  sown  tomato,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  pepper  and  tobacco  seed 
for  plants.  I grow  the  tobacco,  and 
when  cured,  pulverize  leaves  for  dust 
to  put  on  cabbage  and  cauliflower  as 
an  insecticide  and  preventive  for  in- 
sects. This  remedy  is  a success  with 
me. 

In  April  I plant  beans,  cucumbers, 
cantaloupes,  roasting  ear  corn  and  egg 
plant;  in  May  the  tomato  and  other 
plants  are  set  in  open  patch.  All  the 
while  I keep  up  intensive  gardening 
by  replantings  of  radishes  and  lettuce 
— also  a succession  of  beets  and  beans. 

When  potatoes  are  dug  in  July  the 
patch  is  spaded  again  and  sown  in 
black-eyed  peas,  which  are  splendid 
eating  and  soil-enriching,  and  by  end 
of  gardening  season  the  entire  plat 
is  growing  peas.  These  are  spaded 
under  green  in  September,  and  in 
October  I sow  onion  seed  in  drills  in 
the  open. 

I rotate  crops,  and  find  it  beneficial 
in  every  way.  I succeed  by  using 
plenty  of  fertilizer,  applied  in  fall;  by 
breaking  up  ground  in  fall;  by  grow- 
ing black-eyed  peas  on  vacated  ground 
and  spading  same  under  for  humus; 
by  buying  best  obtainable  seed;  by 
thorough  cultivation,  and  by  an  hon- 
est delight  in  the  work. 

My  garden  pays  dividends  in  the 
best  of  vegetables  for  my  table,  and 
earns  many  a dollar  for  me.  My 
truck  is  eagerly  bought  by  neighbor 
and  dealer  alike,  and  all  things  con- 
sidered, my  garden  is  the  most  valu- 
able piece  of  ground  I possess. 

J.  MAX  PIERCE. 

Honey  Grove,  Tex. 


Blueberry  Inquiries  Answered. 

Q.  Where  will  the  blueberry  grow? 
A.  Almost  any  place  where  blackberry, 
raspberry  or  dewberry  will  groy. 

Q.  Can  I raise  under  cultivation? 
A.  No;  they  require  no  cultivation. 
They  should  be  planted  two  inches 
deep  and  let  stand  until  the  second 
year,  when  the  plot  should  be  burned 
over  before  growth  starts  in  the 
spring,  to  stimulate  sprouting,  which 
increases  fruit  production. 

Q.  Are  they  large  fruited?  A.  The 
sorts  which  I have  selected  are  about 
four  times  the  size  of  the  ordinary 
wild  sorts. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  your  start  in 
such  large  fruit?  A.  By  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  largest,  best  fruited  bushes 
and  propagating  from  them  only. 

Q.  Where  did  you  secure  your  prop- 
agation stock?  A.  Some  of  it  came 
from  Pennsylvania,  some  from  Min- 
nesota, Arkansas  and  Maine,  selected 
from  the  forests. 

Q.  Will  the  roots  withstand  trans- 
planting? A.  I have  successfully  trans- 
planted it,  and  am  now  preparing  to 
transfer  my  entire  stock  from  Ar- 
kansas to  Missouri. 

Q.  When  is  best  time  to  plant?  A. 
Any  time  when  dormant. 

Q.  Is  it  a commercial  berry?  A. 
Yes;  a great  commercial  berry  in 
many  states.  The  wild  crop  in  Mich- 
igan in  one  county  is  said  to  reach 
the  enormous  sum  of  $100,000  an- 
nually and  has  done  so  for  four  con- 
secutive years. 

Q.  Is  the  blueberry  the  same  as  the 
garden  huckleberry?  A.  No;  entirely 
different,  and  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  much  advertised  garden  huckle- 
berry, which  is  raised  from  seed. 

Q.  When  does  it  ripen?  A.  In  the 
latitude  of  Mena,  Ark.,  season  of  1905, 
it  ripened  on  May  16. 

Q.  Is  it  a good  household  fruit?  A. 
Yes,  for  canning,  jam,  jelly  and  pre- 
serves, sauce,  etc.  I sincerely  hope 
that  this  will  answer  many  inquiries 
which  come  to  me  and  which  I 
don’t  care  to  answer,  but  since  my 
first  communication  to  the  papers  on 
the  subject  of  blueberry  culture  I have 
received  perhaps  500  lettters,  on  four- 
fifths  of  which  answers  I paid  the 
postage.  I would  suggest  that  if  the 
above  does  not  answer  your  question 
that  you  send  a stamp.  I will  do  the 


rest  if  I can  answer  at  all.  Respect- 
fully yours,  H.  O.  LANE. 

Sheldon,  Mo. 


AWFUL  ITCHING  ON  SCAM*. 


Ilalr  Finally  Had  to  Be  Cut  Co  Save 
Any — Scalp  Now  in  Good  Con- 
dition— Cured  by  Cutieura. 

"I  used  the  Cutieura  Soap  and  Oint- 
ment for  a diseased  scalp,  dandruff, 
and  constant  falling  of  hair.  Finally 
I had  to  cut  my  hair  to  save  any  at  all 
Just  at  that  time  I read  about  the 
Cutieura  Remedies.  Once  every  week 
I shampooed  my  hair  with  the  Cuti- 
cura  Soap,  and  I used  the  Ointment 
twice  a week.  In  two  months’  time  my 
hair  was  long  enough  to  do  up  in 
French  twist.  That  is  now  five  years 
ago,  and  I have  a lovely  head  of  hair. 
The  length  is  six  inches  below  my 
waist  line,  my  scalp  is  in  very  good 
condition,  and  no  more  dandruff  or 
itching  of  the  scalp.  I used  other  rem- 
edies that  were  recommended  to  me  as 
good,  but  with  no  results.  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Griess,  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  Oct.  23, 
1905.” 


Paint  Without  Oil 

(’j 

Remarkable  Discovery  that  Cuts  Down 
the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy-Five  Per  Cent. 

A Free  Trial  Package  and  a Big  Baok  Telling 

All  About  Paints  and  Paint-Making  are 
Mailed  Free  to  Everybody.  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a process  of  making  a new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powdrpaint.  It  comes  to  you  a dry  powder  and 
all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a paint 
weatherproof,  fireproof  and  as  durable  as  oil 
paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or 
brick,  it  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  yet 
only  costs  one-fourth  as  much.  For  many  pur- 
poses it  is  much  better  than  oil  paint  and  is  indis- 
pensable to  every  property  owner. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  545  North  St.,  Adams. 
N.  Y„  and  he  will  send  you  a free  trial  of  his  new 
discovery,  together  with  color  cards  and  his  valu- 
able book  on  Painting,  all  free.  This  book  lets 
you  into  all  the  secrets  of  paint-making,  exposes 
fake  paints,  tells  you  what  kind  of  paint  to  use  for 
different  purposes  and  shows  you  how  you  can 
save  and  make  a good  many  dollars.  Write  today 
and  the  book  and  free  trial  of  Paint  will  be  sent 
you  by  return  mail. 


Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits 

Roses,  etc.  Best  varieties;  first-class  stock. 
Price  List  Free.  Address 

J.  H.  TRYON,  WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO 


ST'RAV 


REX 

Arsenate  of  Lead 


ITS  IMPORTANT  ADVANTAGES 

It  la  already  prepared.  It  is  perfectly  prepared,  and  the  ingredients  from  which  it  is  made  are  positively  guaranteed  to  contain  the  correct 

amount  of  Arsenic  Acid  and  Lead  Oxide  so  that  where  Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  properly  used,  results  are  always  uniform  and  successful. 

It  Is  easily  held  in  suspension  in  water,  Is  safe  to  handle  and  apply  without  danger  to  man  or  beast  while  spraying. 

It  is  only  a trifle  heavier  than  water,  which  causes  it  to  remain  in  suspension  with  but  very  little  agitation. 

It  Is  always  made  from  fresh  materials,  and  of  guaranteed  uniform  strength  and  every  pound  of  Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  guaranteed  to  be  alike. 

It  can  be  used  of  any  strength  on  the  most  delicate  foliage  or  fruits  without  injury  to  them,  because  it  is  insoluble.  This  gives  it  many  ad- 
vantages for  the  truck  gardener  having  so  many  delicate  foliage  crops  to  protect  against  insects. 

Its  “sticking,”  or  adhesive  properties,  give  it  every  advantage ‘over  such  things  as  Paris  Green,  for  such  things  dry  and  fail  to  stick  or  adhere 
and  will  not  last. 

Very  soon  after  Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  applied  to  the  plant  it  dries  and  sticks,  and  remains  effective  for  many  weeks.  Many  cases  are  on 
record  where  heavy  rains  fell  a few  hours  after  the  Arsenate  of  Lead  had  been  applied,  and  yet  it  stayed  on  the  foliage  and  did  its  work  perfectly. 
With  Paris  Green  the  time,  labor  and  cost  of  materials  would  have  been  lost. 

When  spraying  it  certainly  pays  to  do  the  work  right  by  using  the  best  insecticide  that  can  be  had.  It  is  cheaper  in  the  end 

ITS  MANY  ADVANTAGES  OVER  PARIS  GREEN 

Experiment  Stations  have  fully  proven  that  the  quality  of  Paris  Green  varies  a great  deal  and  its  merit  or  strength  cannot  be  depended  upon. 
It  is  dangerous  to  both  man  and  beast.  It  is  much  heavier  than  water,  and  hard  to  keep  evenly  suspended  in  the  water,  making  its  work  uncertain. 

If  used  a little  too  strong  it  scorches  the  foliage  and  the  fruit.  It  washes  off  easily  by  rain  or  heavy  fog,  or  dew,  and  surely  when  it  rains. 

The  uncertainty  of  its  strength  or  quality;  the  difficulty  in  keeping  It  evenly  suspended  in  water;  the  certainty  of  its  washing  off  easily  as 
compared  with  Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  and  the  danger  to  man  and  beast  and  foliage,  if  used  too  strong,  are  points  sufficient  to  prove  the  advisability 
of  using  Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  which  is  safer  and  surer  in  all  respects  and  very  inexpensive  to  use. 

A Few  More  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Use  Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  perfectly  made,  most  uniform  and  best  quality  of  any  insecticide  for  all  leaf 
eating  insects.  This  combined  with  its  lasting  qualities  and  its  safety,  recommends  its  use  to  all  users.  It  kills 
many  kinds  of  insects  that  have  successfully  resisted  the  effects  of  other  mineral  poisons.  It  is  the  right  prep- 
aration to  use,  also  the  safest,  surest  and  cheapest  in  the  end  for  exterminating  codling  moth,  brown-tail  moth, 
tussock  moth,  gypsy  moth,  elm  leaf  beetle,  canker  worm,  cut  worms,  fire  worms,  potato  bugs  and  other  leaf 
eating  insects. 

An  application  in  the  Spring  has  often  been  effective  against  insects  appearing  in  the  Fall. 

It  is  far  superior  to  the  home  made  arsenate  of  lead  and  others  on  the  market.  The  home  made  prepara- 
tion is  generally  made  from  Sodium  Arsenate  and  Lead  Acetate  of  uncertain  age,  strength  and  solubility,  and 
it  is  not  good  business  policy  to  use  an  uncertain  article,  improperly  made  when  Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  can 
be  used  at  very  small  expense  and  its  quality  and  uniform  strength  is  guaranteed. 

Prices  1 lb.  can $0.25  f.  o.  b.  Omaha.  By  mail  43e  Prices  10  lb.  can  1.80  f.  o.  b.  Omaha 


25  lb.  pail  4.25  f.  o.  h.  Omaha 


Trade  Mark 


2 lb.  can 50  f.  o.  b.  Omana.  By  mail  85c 

5 lb.  can 1.00  f.  o.  b.  Omaha. 

Packages  larger  than  2 lb.  should  be  sent  by  ex- 

press or  freight. 


100  lb.  pail  15.00  f.  o.  b.  Omaha 

(Used  2%  to  3 lbs.  per  each  50  gallons  of  water.) 

The  prices  quoted  are  net  for  cash  with  order,  f.  o.  b.  Omaha.  When  ordering,  give  post  office  address, 
also  railroad  shipping  station  or  express  office,  and  state  whether  you  want  goods  shipped  by  freight  or  by  ex- 
press. Always  order  in  time.  Be  sure  to  give  enough  time  to  get  the  goods  to  you,  allowing  for  unavoidable 
delays  that  might  possibly  discommode  you. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

. DEPARTMENT  305 
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Fertilizing  Apple  Trees. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  horticul- 
tural seminar  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  Prof.  W.  P. 
Brooks  was  the  speaker,  and  his  sub- 
ject was  “The  Fertilization  of  Fruit 
Trees,  Especially  Apples.”  He  began 
by  stating  a few  general  principles.  In 
dealing  with  fruit  trees  very  slow- 
acting  fertilizers  are  to  be  chosen,  as 
a rule.  This  is  because  the  crop  re- 
mains long  in  the  land,  and  because, 
as  a rule,  slow-acting  fertilizers  can 
be  bought  at  a price  which  makes  the 
unit  of  plant  food  in  them  much 
cheaper.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  especially  in 
soils  which  are  liable  to  leach.  In 
such  cases  quicker-acting  fertilizers 
are  required.  Again,  it  is  not  always 
true  that  the  unit  of  plant  food  can 
be  bought  most  cheaply  in  slower-act- 
ing chemicals.  At  the  present  time 
nitrate  of  soda  offers  practically  the 
cheapest  form  of  nitrogen,  pound  for 
pound;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  quick- 
ly available  fertilizers  known. 

In  applying  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  to  fruit  trees,  at  least  in  soils 
which  are  fairly  retentive,  consider- 
able quantities  can  be  held  in  reserve 
— that  is,  the  soil  will  carry  a large 
stock  of  these  fertilizers  on  which 
the  tree  can  grow  indefinitely  as  they 
need  them.  For  various  reasons, 
however,  nitrogen  cannot  be  stored 
up  in  the  soil  in  the  same  way.  It 
has  to  be  supplied  frequently,  and 
therefore  usually  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties. 

It  is  to  be  noted  further  that  in  the 
use  of  nitrogen  on  fruit  trees  consid- 
erable care  has  to  be  exercised.  Large 
quantities  of  nitrogen  are  not  needed, 
and  even  moderate  quantities  are 
sometimes  dangerous.  In  an  apple  or- 
chard all  the  nitrogen  which  is  re- 
quired may  sometimes  be  secured 
from  the  use  of  leguminous  cover 
crops,  such  as  cowpeas,  soy  beans, 
clover  or  vetch.  As  nitrogen  is  the 
most  expensive  element  to  be  secured, 
there  is  manifest  economy  in  applying 
such  a s stem  of  management  as  will 
provide  this  nitrogen  on  the  ground 
without  the  addition  of  expensive 
nitrogenous  fertilizers. 

The  principal  part  of  Prof.  Brook’s 
lecture,  however,  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  a very  interesting  ex- 
periment in  the  fertilization  of  apple 
trees  carried  on  at  the  Hatch  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  Massachusetts  Ag- 
ricultural College.  A good  piece  of 
land,  having  been  previously  cultivat- 
ed in  grass  and  other  common  agri- 
cultural crops,  was  in  the  fall  of  1S87 
plowed  and  dressed  with  one  ton  of 
wood  ashes  to  the  acre.  In  1S88  it 
was  again  plowed,  and  in  18S9  the 
regular  system  of  fertilizers  was 
adopted  as  follows: 

Plat  1 received  annually  at  the  rate 
of  ten  tons  of  barnyard  manure  per 
acre. 

Plat  2 received  at  the  rate  of  one 
ton  of  wood  ashes  per  acre. 

Plat  3 received  nothing  in  the  way 
of  fertilizer,  but  was  held  as  a check 
against  which  the  other  lots  could  be 
compared. 

Plat  4 received  annually  bone  meal 
GOO  lbs.,  muriate  of  potash  200  lbs. 

Plat  5 received  annually  600  lbs.  of 
bone  meal  and  400  lbs.  of  low-grade 
magnesia  potash  saltpeter. 

The  trees  were  planted  in  1890,  and 
the  land  was  plowed  and  cultivated 
until  1893,  when  it  was  seeded  down 
to  grass.  The  hay  was  cut  and  car- 
ried away  until  1902,  after  which  the 
hay  was  cut  and  left  on  the  ground. 
The  trees  have  therefore  been  grow- 
ing since  1890,  and  are  now  15  years 
old.  They  have  been  bearing  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  while  the  results  are 
not  necessarily  final,  a very  good 
judgment  can  be  formed  regarding  the 
general  results. 

It  mav  be  said  that  the  fertilizers 
in  the  different  plats  cost  approxi- 
mately as  follows; 

Plat  1 — $20  per  acre  per  year. 

Plat  2 — $12  an  acre. 

Plat  3 — Nothing. 

Plat  4 — $10  an  acre. 

Plat  5 — $11  an  acre. 

The  amount  of  potash  in  plats  2.  4 
and  5 was  approximately  equal,  as  was 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  plats  4 and  5. 

Considerable  difference  is  shown  in 
the  growth  of  the  trees  during  the  15 
years  of  this  experiment.  It  would  be 
naturally  expected  that  the  growth 
has  been  considerably  the  least  on  plat 
3,  where  no  fertilizer  was  applied. 
Taking  the  average  circumference  of 
the  trees  in  the  different  plats,  the 
following  figures  are  shown: 

Plat  1 — 31.32  inches. 

Plat  2 — 27.52  Inches. 


Plat  3 — 24.52  inches. 

Plat  4 — 26.94  inches. 

Plat  5 — 31.15  Inches. 

It  should  be  said  that  this  experi- 
ment included  several  different  vari- 
eties of  apples  as  follows:  Baldwin, 
Gravenstein,  Rhode  Island  Greening 
and  Roxbury  Russet.  These  varieties 
were  affected  very  differently  by  the 
fertilizers.  It  was  shown,  for  instance, 
that  Roxbury  Russet  could  rustle  for 
itself  much  better  than  the  other  vari- 
eties. It  made  very  nearly  as  good 
growth  in  plat  3,  without  fertilizer,  as 
in  plat  1,  where  it  had  an  abundance. 
Baldwin,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  to 
be  very  sensitive  to  food  supply.  It 
made  much  less  growth  in  plat  3 
than  in  the  fertilized  sections.  This, 
of  course,  is  quite  contrary  to  the 
usual  opinion,  which  rates  Baldwin 
as  the  lazy  man’s  apple  par  excellence. 

We  may  now  compare  the  products 
of  these  various  plats.  The  totals  are 
as  follows,  and  cover  the  time  of  first 
bearing  in  1898  up  to  and  including 
the  crop  of  1905: 

Plat  1 — 10,287  pounds. 

Plat  2 — 5,463  pounds. 

Plat  3 — 2,021  pounds. 

Plat  4 — 7,111  pounds. 

Plat  5 — 9,607  pounds. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  section  fer- 
tilized with  barnyard  manure  has 
given  slightly  the  largest  total  crop. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  this  is  secured  at  a very  greatly 
increased  expense.  The  next  largest 
crops  were  developed  in  plats  4 and  6, 
but  the  striking  thing  is  that  plat  5 
greatly  exceeds  plat  4,  although  the 
quantities  of  fertilizers,  chemically 
computed,  are  almost  identical.  The 
difference  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
different  form  in  which  potash  is  ap- 
plied. The  evidence  is  certainly  strong 
that  on  this  soil  sulphate  of  magnesia 
potash  is  superior  to  the  muriate.  The 
plat  fertilized  with  wood  ashes  gave 
the  lowest  yield  of  the  fertilized  plats, 
although  at  relatively  high  expense. 
The  very  low  yield  from  the  unfer- 
tilized plat  is  rather  striking,  especi- 
ally when  one  remembers  that  this 
plat  received  considerably  better  than 
the  ordinary  care  given  on  the  com- 
mon farm.  The  trees  were  always 
carefully  pruned,  sprayed,  and  other- 
wise well  cared  for. 

In  the  matter  of  quality,  there 
were  also  some  striking  differences 
among  the  various  plats.  The  fruit 
showed  its  best  color  nearly  always  on 
plat  2,  fertilized  with  wood  ashes, 
while  plat  5 showed  second  best  color. 
Those  on  the  unfertilized  plat  were 
firm,  of  good  color  and  good  flavor, 
but  were  altogether  too  small  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them  were 
unfit  for  sale.  The  fruit  on  plat  1, 
fertilized  with  barnyard  manure,  was 
the  poorest  of  all,  except  in  the  point 
of  size.  It  was  soft,  rather  poor  fla- 
vored, kept  poorly,  and  was  not  well 
colored.  Careful  chemical  tests  failed 
to  reveal  any  difference  in  the  chem- 
ical nature  in  the  different  plats. — F. 
A.  Waugh,  in  Country  Gentleman. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to 
prevent  the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and 
fungus  diseases  Is  no  longer  an  experiment. 


Out  rentiers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm. 
Stahl  Sprayer  Co..  Box  6J,  Quincy,  111.,  and 
get  their  catalogue  describing  twenty-one 
styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  may  be  bad  free. 


Choice  Strawberry  Plants 


at  actual  cost  of  production.  Must  sell  them 
by  May  15,  or  lose  them.  25  new  and  stand- 
ard varieties;  new  beds.  Don’t  buy  until 
you  get  our  prices.  Also  have  a complete 
line  of  general  nursery  stock  to  wholesale 
direct  to  planters.  Catalogue  Free. 

John  Is.  WILSON,  Box  500,  Centerville,  Iowa 


FRl  ITITL  TREES 

The  kind  that  grow.  Our  new 
illustrated  Catalog  tells  why. 
It’s  free.  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Roses.  Shrubs.  Buy  di-  , 
root  from  the  grower  at  whole- 
sale price*.  Write  today. 

Grover  Nursery  Co. 
6rovers\  Trust  Bldg. 
Twtts  / Rochester*  N.  Y, 
r.pnw  / 
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OHNSTON  m HARROW 

For  Farm  and  Fruit  Farm 

The  advantage  of  buying  a harrow  that  will  work 
equally  well  in  field  or  orchard,  should  be  apparent  to 
every  man  who  combines  these  industries.  The  Johns- 
ton Orchard  Disk  Harrow  is  adjustable  for  farm  use,  the 
gangs  being  interchangeable  and  reversible,  and  will 
cultivate  orchard  or  vineyard  without  use  of  plow.  This 
harrow  is  a splendid  worker  on  side  hill  land,  while  in 
orchard  cultivation  there  is  no  danger  of  horses  interfer- 
ing with  fruit  or  branches.  Works  close  to  tree  trunks 
without  injuring  roots.  Soil  is  turned  either  way  desired. 
Cuts  shallow  or  deep.  Orchardists  should  send  for  our  booklet 
on  this  Orchard  Harrow  and  also  our  general  catalogue  show- 
ing the  Johnston  line  of  “not  in  the  trust”  farm  tools.  Write 
for  them  to-day. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Go. 


Box  1020 


Batavia,  N.  Y. 


GRADED  SEED  CORN  ON  APPROVAL 
YOUR  MONEYS  WORTH  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

How  would  you  like  to  have  some  real  seed  com?  — The 
pedigree  kind, — bred  from  stock  seed  that  swept  everything  at  the 
shows, — and  selected  and  graded  so  it  will  drop  97  percent  correc 
in  an  edge  drop  planter, — or  shipped  in  the  ear,  crated. 

And  If  you  could  get  that  kind  of  seed  com  shipped  on  ap- 
proval, with  the  guarantee  that  if  it  did  not  suit  I would  make  it  suit 
or  refund  your  money — really  now  wouldn’t  you  call  that  a pretty 
good  square  deal? 

My  seed  com  is  bred  from  prize  winning  stock — it  has  won 
all  the  more  important  prizes  around  here  both  on  yield  and  form. — 
1 grow  it  myself,  on  good  Page  County  clover  sod  upland, — store  it 
.in  a modern  seed  house — selectit  carefully  and  ship  it  ear  or  shelled 
as  you  prefer. 

The  shelled  seed  is  butted  and  tipped  and  graded  so  perfectly 
that  it  will  drop  97  percent  correct  in  an  edge  drop  planter — grains 
all  just  alike  in  width  and  thickness. 

And  it  will  grow  too — every  lot  tested  and  guaranteed  to  show 
satisfactory  test  for  you, — if  it  dont  we  trade  back. 

The  seed  com  is  all  shipped  on  approval — your  money  back 
if  you  dont  like  it. — You  can  call  in  the  neighbors  and  settle  it  a- 
mong  yourselves. 

Besides  seed  com  I sell  all  kinds  of  seeds — garden  seeds,  seed 
potatoes,  flower  seed,  clover  seed,  and  all  tested  and  guaranteed. — 
I promise  you  a square  deal  all  the  way  through. 


Send  for  my  catalog. — It’s  free — and  I will  add  samples  of 
garden  seeds,  flower  seeds,  and  10  kinds  of  seed  com,  if  you  care 
to  put  up  the  postage  for  them. 

HENRY  FIELD,  SEEDSMAN- 

Theearseed  corn  man.  Box  IS  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 


WHITE  SPRUCE 

BERRY  CRATES 

Neatness  and  Strength  Combined 

STANDARD  LESLIE  WINE  MEASURE  BOXES 
PATENT  FOLDING  HALLOCK  BOXES 

They  are  by  far  the  most  at- 
tractive fruit  shipping  pack- 
age on  the  market. 

Wine  Measure  Size  of 
Standard  Thickness. 


GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1215-1217  West  10th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1201=1203=1205  Jones  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 


APPLE  BOXES  BEERRY  CRATES 

The  best  package  for  boxing:  and  shipping  apples.  Manufactured  from  western  white  pine.  Much  superior 
to  the  barrel  as  an  applo  package.  Carload  lots  kuocked  down.  Melon  Crates.  Write  for  prices. 

NORTHERN  BOX  MANUFACTURER’S  AGENCY 
Dwight  Building:,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  844  Tribune  Building:,  Chicag’O,  111. 


OVER  400  B”S5STE  BIG,  SOLID,  RED-TO-CENTERS 

CTD  A VV/Dr D D TUC  Send  JOc  111  O U R E w'm"  KTH^OD-3  U^T^OT  T. 

i,  i X Am  W JLJ  * ^ I\  1\  A.  * - S3  Year’s  Experience  in  a Nut  ShelL  Learn  how  w©  do  It. 

NO  FAKE  HERE.  INVESTIGATE  THIS.  JOHN  SHANK,  MT.  STERLING,  ILL. 
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SMALL  FRUITS 

Ten  p ages  of  valu- 
able Information  In 
our  catalogue  were 
written  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Nebraska 
State  Horticultural 
Society.  Dunlap,  Car- 
dinal, Klondike,  Com- 
monwealth and  all  the 
beet  Strawberries; 

Mersereau  and  Blow- 
ers Blackberries.  Car- 
dinal, Haymaker,  Phe- 
nomenal, Cumberland  and  other  Raspberries. 
Bogan  berrieB  and  everything  In  the  berry 
line  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalogue  Free. 

G.  S.  CHRISTY,  JOHNSON,  NEB. 


Save 
Money 

by  writing 

Paducah  Box  ft  Basket  Co. 
Paducah,  Ky. 

For  Special  Prices  of 

BASKETS,  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
PACKAGES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit 
Packages 

Send  for  our  catalogue 
before  ordering  elsewhere 

WEBSTER  BASKET  CO.. 

Box  44  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Our  Catalogue  of 

FRUIT 

PACKAGES 

free.  Quart  Berry  Baskets  a specialty.  Re- 
duced prices  for  early  orders.  Also  small 
fruit  plants. 

H.  H.  AULTFATHER.  Box  tO.  Minerva,  Ohio 


Nowls-Time 

TO  ORDER  YOUR  BERRY  BOXES  AND 
CRATES,  BEE-IIMES,  SECTIONS, 
Shipping  Cases,  etc.,  for  the  coming  season. 
By  sending  us  a list  of  goods  wanted  we 
can  save  you  money. 

SHEBOYGAN  FRUIT  BOX  COMPANY, 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 


BERRY  TICKETS 

No  bookkeeping  In  the  berry  field;  no  trou- 
ble In  settling  with  pickers.  Every  grower 
should  use  them.  Samples  Free. 

T.  M.  JONES.  Goreville,  III. 


Just  the  thing  for 

Water  Supply 

No  water  rent,  yet  all 
the  city  conveniences; 
pumps  water  for  Irri- 
gating or  any  other 
water  supply,  without 
cost.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue. 

J.  M.  KLINE, 
Beavertown,  Pa. 


FRUIT  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry  and  Blackberry, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  In  placing  your  order 
with  us  you  are  sure  of  getting  vigorous, 
well-rooted  plants.  Guaranteed  true  to  name 
and  free  from  disease.  We  aim  to  please 
our  customers.  You  will  find  our  prices 
right.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

THE  E.  MAUDLIN  NURSERY, 
Bridgman,  Michigan 

IZ  TREES 

Two  and  three  years,  absolutely  true  to 
name,  at  low  prices.  Also  all  kinds  of  other 
nursery  stock,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Goose- 
berry, etc.  G.  F.  Expeulaub,  Roacdule,  li.an. 


Potato  Planter 

With  or  without  fertilizer  attachment. 
Send  for  Special  Price  for  Fall  delivery. 
Planter  is  guaranteed.  Address 

J.  II.  STE1TZ.  CU  DAHY,  WISCONSIN 
(Milwaukee  County) 

THE  HALBERT 

Honey  Watermelon 

has  been  universally  accepted  as  best  In  ex- 
istence wherever  tried  and  pure  bred  seed 
obtained.  The  originator  Is  Interested  In 
keeping  up  Its  high  standard  and  purs 
strain.  Try  his  unwashed  seed  for  germinat- 
ing powers  as  well  as  for  purity. 

H.  A.  Halbert,  Originator,  Coleman,  Texas 


Wt  Can  Save  You  Money 

on  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines  and  Roses.  Our  Price  List 
and  History  of  the 

SUDDUTH  PEAR. 

Fres.  Write  today.  Agents  Wanted. 
AUGUSTINE  ft  CO.,  NORMAL,  ILLINOIS 


DEAD 


Is  the  fruit  grower  to  his 
bsst  Interests  If  hs  falls 
to  gst  my  prlcss  and  de- 
scriptions sf  my  sew  berries — Bvenlag  Star, 
•.  B.,  Early  Harvest  R.  B.,  and  Son’s  Hardy  B.B.  Address 
‘ Jr..  Isllfua.  Its. 


Grape  Growing  In  Southeastern  Ne- 
braska. 

Some  time  ago  The  Fruit-Grower 
published  a short  article  by  Mr.  The- 
odore Lemm,  Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  In 
which  he  defended  the  Worden  grape. 
At  that  time  he  stated  that  much  of 
the  trouble  of  this  variety  not  ripen- 
ing Its  berries  evenly  is  due  to  im- 
proper pruning;  that  the  Worden 
should  be  pruned  more  closely  than 
the  Concord,  as  it  is  not  so  strong  a 
grower,  and  that  if  it  is  pruned  in  this 
way  there  will  be  little  complaint  of 
its  not  ripening  the  berries  evenly. 
The  recent  remarks  at  various  horti- 
cultural meetings  concerning  this  va- 
riety have  led  Mr.  Lemm  to  again  de- 
fend the  Worden,  and  he  also  gives 
his  experience  with  other  varieties. 
Mr.  Lemm  says  that  perhaps  the  rea- 
son the  Worden  is  not  popular  in  Mis- 
souri is  that  it  may  be  too  far  south 
for  this  variety,  but  he  believes  that 
in  Northern  Missouri,  at  least,  the 
Worden  should  do  well. 

“While  the  Worden  is  not  so  apt 
to  overbear  as  some  other  varieties, 
there  is  still  danger  of  young  vines 
overbearing  and  being  permanently  in- 
jured by  so  doing.  I had  a few  Wor- 
den vines  among  some  Concords  at 
one  time,  nad  overlooked  them  and 
pruned  them  as  I did  the  Concords; 
the  result  was  that  the  vines  overbore, 
and  weakened  plants  were  the  result. 
I now  see  that  my  Worden  vines  are 
pruned  closely,  and  I even  remove 
some  of  the  fruit  while  small,  and  the 
result  is  very  gratffving.  Handled  in 
this  way,  I find  the  Worden  fully  a 
week  earlier  than  Concord,  bunches 
and  berries  are  better,  and  the  total 
yield  is  not  much,  if  any,  behind  Con- 
cord. I think  Worden  Ts  also  some- 
what hardier  than  Concord. 

“Another  variety  which  is  inclined 
to  overbear  is  Brighton;  it  is  almost 
sure  to  overbear  when  young  unless 
prevented  from  doing  so.  The  vine  is 
not  as  strong  a grower  as  Worden. 

I will  give  my  experience  with  some 
varieties  here  in  Eastern  Nebraska. 

“I  find  Niagara  to  be  the  best  white 
grape,  although  Moore’s  Diamond  may 
succeed  It;  have  not  had  enough  ex- 
perience with  the  latter.  Pockling- 
ton  is  a good  bearer,  ten  days  later 
than  Concord,  but  is  a weak  grower. 
As  good  a bearer  as  Cncord  or  Worden 
is  Christie,  better  known  as  Tele- 
graph; the  flavor  is  not  so  good  as 
Concord,  however,  so  we  have  no  need 
for  it. 

“Moore’s  Early  is  about  the  best 
early  grape,  but  it  is  nearly  as  weak 
in  growth  as  Pocklington,  and  is  less 
productive.  Wyoming  Red  ripens  with 
Worden,  but  bears  only  moderately. 
Empire  State  is  tender  and  needs  pro- 
tection; bears  nice,  long  bunches,  but 
if  you  have  a good  crop  this  year  you 
will  have  none  the  next  year.  Brighton 
is  healthier  and  hardier,  but  as  soon 
as  the  grapes  are  ripe  you  must  pick 
them  or  the  flavor  is  gone.  Victoria 
is  hardy,  fruit  of  good  flavor,  vines 
only  fairly  productive,  not  up  to  Ca- 
tawba in  this  respect.  Martha  is  much 
like  Victoria,  but  fruit  cannot  hang 
long  after  ripe. 

“Clinton  is  a variable  variety;  one 
year  you  will  have  a good  crop  and 
none  the  next.  Baccnus  is  much  more 
reliable,  but  berries  and  bunch  are 
too  small.  Rogers’  hybrids  are  all 
good  quality,  but  very  unreliable  as  to 
health  of  vines.  I think  Lindley  is  by 
far  the  healthiest;  it  is  a regular  bear- 
er of  moderate-sized  crops.  My 
Rogers  grapes  all  did  fairly  well  In 
new  ground,  but  soon  played  ut,  ex- 
cept Lindley.  Agawam  is  fine  quality, 
rather  good  bearer  for  the  first  few 
years.  Salem  is  another  good  one  but 
is  less  productive.  And  yet  I have 
seen  Agawam,  Salem  and  Moore’s 
Early  on  richly  manured  ground  bear 
heavy  crops  and  make  a growth  above 
the  average.  This  is  especially  so 
concerning  Moore’s  Early;  it  wants 
rich  soil  and  thorough  cultivation;  I 
would  choose  Moore’s  Early  as  best 
early  variety  and  give  it  good  soil,  ma- 
nure well  and  keep  well  cultivated. 

"I  think  we  have  many  things  to 
learn  In  regard  to  growing  grapes.  I 
have  been  at  It  for  a long  time,  and 
am  learning  something  every  year.  In 
planting  grapes  we  usually  take  the 
Concord  as  a standard  for  growth,  and 
plant  vines  eight  feet  apart  each  way. 
But  I think  that  on  good  soil  we  can 
very  profitably  give  Concord  more 
room.  We  must  not  treat  all  varieties 
alike;  for  Instance,  In  pruning  leave 
one-fourth  to  three-eighths  less  wood 
on  Worden  than  on  Concord,  and  leave 
that  much  wore  oa  Niagara.  Tta* 


temptation  is  always  strong  to  try  to 
get  too  much  for  our  vines.  I have 
seen  a vlneyardist  who  had  a good 
crop  one  year,  and  he  would  reason 
that  he  would  try  to  get  a little  more 
the  next  season.  He  may  secure  a 
larger  crop  the  next  year,  but  pays 
tl.e  penalty  with  short  crops  for  a 
number  of  years  afterwards,  and  It  Is 
often  Impossible  to  restore  the  vines. 

“I  will  explain  in  brief  a system  of 
trellising  which  I have  found  a good 
one.  I secure  two  stems  from  each 
vine;  one  is  tied  to  one  wire  and  the 
other  to  another.  In  rows  running 
east  and  west,  I have  one  wire  four 
and  a half  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
other  one  five  feet  from  the  ground; 
the  lower  one  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  post,  and  the  upper  one  on  the 
north  side;  as  the  posts  are  from  five 
to  seven  Inches  in  diameter,  this  makes 
a space  of  five  to  seven  inches  between 
the  wires.  One  arm  runs  each  way 
from  each  stem,  making  four  arms  for 
each  vine.  Theoreticallv,  these  stems 
ought  to  be  of  the  same  strength  of 
growth,  but  practically  one  is  often 
a stronger  grower  than  the  other.  I 
think  the  Munson  system  is  the  best 
trellis  for  points  farther  south. 

“Just  a word  about  manuring  a vine- 
yard; I would  not  use  fresh  manure 
on  a vineyard,  but  would  use  well-rot- 
ted manure,  applied  in  the  fall.  Bone- 
meal  and  potash  should  be  used  also, 
improving  both  the  yield  and  quality 
of  grapes  produced.  At  some  future 
time  I may  have  something  more  to 
say  concerning  grape  growing.  The 
special  point  I have  tried  to  make  at 
this  time  is  that  each  vineyardist  must 
study  his  soil  and  his  varieties,  and 
adapt  his  treatment  to  suit  his  condi- 
tions and  the  individual  vines.” 

^ ^ ^ 

Pure  Food  Bill  Passes  the  Senate. 

Just  as  The  Fruit-Grower  is  closing, 
word  comes  from  Washington  that  a 
national  pure  food  bill  has  passed  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  now  goes 
to  the  house  of  representatives.  The 
bill  will  likely  pass  that  body,  but  fruit 
growers  should  make  sure  of  this  by 
sending  a postal  card  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  asking  their 
support  for  the  measure.  A pure  food 
bill  means  much  for  the  fruit  indus- 
try; it  means  that  fruit  preserves  and 
jams  shall  really  be  made  of  fruit,  and 
not  composed  of  glucose  and  timothy 
seed,  colored  with  poisonous  dyes;  it 
means  that  “pure  cider  vinegar’’  shall 
be  made  of  apple  cider,  and  not  com- 
posed of  a ids  and  coloring  matter;  a 
pure  food  law  means  a wider  con- 
sumption of  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, for,  if  properly  enforced,  it 
will  give  the  public  confidence  in  this 
class  of  goods. 

Sit  down  right  now  and  write  a 
letter  to  your  congressman,  asking  his 
support  of  this  measure.  He  may  be 
in  favor  of  it,  anyway,  but  it  will  do 
no  harm  to  write  him  your  views.  And 
do  it  now. 

The  bill  which  has  passed  the  sen- 
ate, after  many  years  of  waiting, 
makes  it  a misdemeanor  to  manufac- 
ture or  sell  adulterated  or  misbranded 
foods,  drugs,  medicines  or  liquors  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  territor- 
ies and  the  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  and  prohibits  the  ship- 
ment of  such  goods  from  one  state  to 
another  or  to  a foreign  country.  It 
also  prohibits  the  receipt  of  such 
goods.  Punishment  by  fine  of  $500 
or  by  imprisonment  for  one  year,  or 
both,  is  prescribed. 

¥ 

The  quality  of  oranges  this  season 
has  been  very  poor,  as  a rule.  Not  for 
many  years  has  there  been  so  much 
complaint,  on  this  score.  Florida 
oranges,  after  they  have  finally  ri- 
pened, have  been  much  better  than 
the  California  fruit. 


¥ 

ONE  YEAH  FOR  10  CENTS. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  want  a 
good  story  paper  to  read  this  winter 
should  get  the  beautifully  Illustrated 
Home  Friend.  It  contains  from  ten  to 
fifteen  complete  stories  of  love,  war, 
travel,  adventure,  etc.,  besides  numer- 
ous departments,  such  as  Woman’s 
Page,  Household  Hints,  Recipes,  etc. 
Six  new  fashion  plates  appear  each 
issue  and  subscribers  can  get  the  pat- 
terns without  cost.  It  is  by  far  the  best 
magazine  we  know  of  at  the  price.  The 
subscription  price  has  been  50c,  but  the 
publishers  now  offer  to  send  it  13 
months  for  only  10c  and  will  refund 
your  money  if  you  are  not  pleased.  Our 
readers  should  take  advantage  of  this 
great  offer  as  It  may  not  be  made  again. 
Address  The  Home  Frlem*.  «2S  HIi*» 
Rid..  Kuaxi  City.  Me. 


HOW  TO  GROW 

ROSES 

Growing  Roses  successfully  and 
abundantly  is  eas.  when  you  have 
learned  a few  simple  far  ts  and  have 
good  rose  bushes  to  start  with. 

Our  handsome,  helpful  book, 
“How  to  Grow  Ros  s,"  tells  you 
these  facts:  how  to  select  Ihe  best 
roses  for  your  locality:  h»vr  to 

plant,  prune  and  protect  them  and 
how  to  grow  the  fine.-t  blossoms. 
Beautifully  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs. Free  to  readers  of  this 
magazine.  So  is  our  new  1 36  page 
catalogue,  describing  the  choicest 
roses. 

We  are  the  pioneer  rose  growers  of 
America.  Our  plains  have  a reputation. 
From  our  complete  assortment  you  can 
be  sure  of  getting  the  kinds  that  do  best 
in  your  locality.  We  pack  carefully 
and  guarantee  each  plant  to  reach  you  in 
perfect  growing  condition.  For  roses  next 
summer,  begin  planning  now.  It  will  pay 
you  to  get  our  two  books.  Write  for  them 
today. 

THE  CONARD  & JONES  CO., 

Iliix  4,  West  Grove,  I’a. 

"Growers  of  the  Best  Roses  In  America." 


Sugar  Maples 

We  have  Sugar  or  Hard  Maple  trees  to 
offer,  sizes  from  3 feet  up,  at  reasonable 
prices.  The  Sugar  Maple  is  a very  beautiful 
tree  for  ornamental  grounds  Write  for 
prices. 

THE  MIAMI  NURSERIES,  Louisburg,  Kan 


a“  Blackberry 

100,000  Early  Harvest,  absolutely  free  from 
rust.  Very  cheap  in  thousand  lots  or  over. 
Write  for  price.  Also  carry  full  line  of 
strictly  first-class  nursery  stock. 

PARSONS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
Parsons,  Kansas 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

We  will  make  a heavy  discount  on  reg- 
ular prices  for  March  orders.  Send  us  as 
estimate  of  your  wants,  and  we  will  make 
you  special  prices.  Nurseries  at  Carrollton, 
111.,  and  Jerseyville,  111. 

JOHN  A.  CANNEDY  N.  & O.  CO., 
Carrollton,  Illinois 

wMaTpuI 

Be  sure  and  have  this  in  your  collection.  It 
will  not  disappoint  you. 

20,000  Black  Janet  Apple  Trees  sold  in  Feb. 

Did  you  order  some?  These  fruits  can  be 
had  only  at 

Sunny  Slope  Nursery,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


R.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

For  business  and  beauty  combining  the 
best  practical  business  qualities  of  all  other 
breeds — minus  their  defects.  Easy  to  raise, 
hardy,  vigorous,  early  maturers,  persistent 
year-round  layers,  docile,  beautiful.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  hatching  at  right  prices 
Handsome  illustrated  circular  free. 

P.  H.  SPRAGUE,  The  Poultryman, 
Maywood  (near  Chicago),  Illinois 


BLUE  SKY 

Some  people  sell  It.  We  propagate  all 
our  stock  from  bearing  trees  or  plants  known 
to  be  true  to  name  and  of  exceptional  value 
No  blue  sky  to  offer.  General  stock,  both 
in  fruits  and  ornamentals.  We  grow  trees 
not  for  appearances,  but  for  results.  Send 
today  for  36-page  catalogue;  free. 

HOPEDALE  NURSERIES. 

J.  W.  Griesemer,  Prop.  Hopedale,  111. 


N orf  olk  N ursery 

All  kinds  of  Forest  and  Fruit  trees  and 
Small  Fruit  plants. 

SEED  POTATOES. 


Six  Weeks,  Red  Triumph 91.25  per  bu. 

Early  Ohio  1.00  per  bu 

Hammond’s  Wonderful  Late  . 1.21  p.r  bu. 
Burpee’s  Vermont  Gold  Coin,  late  1 50  per  bu 
On  ear  Norfolk. 


E.  I).  HAMMOND.  NORFOLK,  NEBRASKA 


Strawberry  Plants 

Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  other  small  fruit 
plants,  at  very  low  prices.  Healthy,  heavy- 
rooted  stock.  Guaranteed  true  to  nam.,  and 
satisfactory  In  every  way.  Price  List  Free 

A.  R.  WESTON  ft  CO-. 

Rural  Delivery  No.  6 Bridgman,  MIeh. 


made  by  getting  our  prlcee 
iVlUIN  L I on  S.  B.,  D B.,  B.  B.,  Red 
and  Black  R.  B.  plants.  Many  varieties— 
true  to  name — Free  from  disease.  Low  la 
price,  but  High  In  quality.  Apple.  Peach. 

Pie  Plant,  etc.,  etc. 

SELIGMAN  NURSERY,  SELIGMAN,  MO. 


DO, 000 


Kaneas,  Cumberland,  Mua- 
I ger,  Miller  Red  Raepberry 
Plante.  Also  one  million 
awberry  Plants.  Send  wanti  for 
•el.  Catalogue  free  Cbm  M*~..  Mbf- 
pori.  OKI*. 
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Preparing  for  TLffectibe  Spraying 


Last  month  The  Fruit-Grower  pub. 
lished  the  first  of  an  article  by  Prof. 
J.  C.  Blair  of  the  Illinois  Experiment 
Station,  on  the  subject  of  spraying 
apple  orchards.  In  this  first  chapter 
Prof.  Blair  raises  the  question  of 
whether  the  fruit-grower  shall  give  up 
the  fight.  To  show  that  he  is  not  jus- 
tified in  doing  so,  he  cites  cases  where 
growers  made  money  from  their  ap- 
ples last  year,  by  spraying  the  trees 
persistently,  so  that  they  were  able 
to  resist  unfaovrable  climatic  condi- 
tions. Illustrations  were  shown  of  two 
orchards,  one  which  was  sprayed  per- 
sistently, the  other  not  being  so  treat- 
ed. One  had  a healthy  foliage  late  In 
autumn,  while  the  other  was  bare  of 
leaves.  One  had  plenty  of  fruit  buds 


for  this  year’s  crop,  the  other  had  a 
very  few  weak  fruit  buds,  which  will 
require  favorable  weather  to  properly 
develop. 

Prof.  Blair  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  one  cannot  expect  the  weak- 
ened trees  to  produce  good  fruit  this 
year,  except  with  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  This  was  true  last  year, 
for  only  those  trees  which  were 
sprayed  against  apple  scab  were  able 
to  carry  any  fruit  to  maturity.  This 
month  Prof.  Blair  takes  up  the  prep- 
aration which  should  be  made  to 
spray  an  orchard  effectively.  For  he 
believes  the  orchards  must  be  sprayed 
early  and  intelligently.  He  says: 
Importance  of  First  Spraying. 

Let  me  repeat  what  was  empha- 
sized last  month,  that  the  few  strong 
buds  which  survived  the  spring  frost, 
on  the  trees  which  yielded  profitable 
crops,  would  have  failed  to  develop 
fruit  had  they  not  been  protected  from 


might  not  be  the  case,  but  it  was  the 
case  not  only  last  year  but  in  1892  and 
in  1902  and  may  occur  so  often  that 
the  orchardist  can  not  afford  to  take 
any  chances.  He  must  put  on  that 
first  spray  as  a sort  of  insurance  pol- 
icy, If  for  no  other  reason,  no  matter 
what  the  soil  and  weather  conditions 
may  be  at  that  time. 

If,  therefore,  the  orchardist  is  going 
to  make  the  most  of  the  situation 
whatever  it  may  be,  he  must  begin  to 
plan  now  without  a moment’s  delay 
for  the  making  of  that  warfare  against 
the  apple  scab  fungus  which,  nine 
years  out  of  ten,  causes  more  loss  to 
apple-growers  than  all  other  diseases 
or  Insects  combined.  He  should  study 
carefully  the  proper  methods  of  mak- 


ing the  mixture  to  be  applied  and 
especially  the  apparatus  for  convey- 
ing the  same  to  the  plant.  He  should 
also  try  to  form  some  notion  of  the 
appearance  of  this  fungi  upon  the 
leaf  surface  and  upon  the  fruit.  The 
present  discussion  will  not  go  into  this 
matter  fully,  merely  giving  a few  hints 
which  mav  induce  the  reader  to  look 
thoroughly  Into  the  situation  from  as 
many  different  sources  or  standpoints 
as  is  possible. 

If  I make  any  suggestions  which,  in 
the  light  of  the  experience  of  our  best 
orchardists  seem  unsound,  I shall  be 
glad  indeed  to  hear  from  them  to  this 
effect.  This,  however,  is  not  a dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
dust  spray.  It  has  been  proven  by 
those  who  have  been  anxious  to  get 
at  the  facts  of  the  matter  that  the 
dust  process  of  spraying  is  a failure: 
at  least,  so  far  as  apple  scab  is  con- 
cerned. 


I' 


Fig-.  1 — Apple  Leaves  Showing  Scab  Colonies  on  Upper  and  Lower  Surfaces. 


Fig.  8. — Apples  Showing  Scaby  Spots. 


apple  scab  fungus  by  spraying.  This 
is  not  a statement  based  on  theory  or 
speculation,  but  an  absolute  truth 
which  a number  of  our  best  orchard- 
ists can  bear  witness  to.  Again  the 
important  lesson  which  I am  espe- 
cially anxious  to  dwell  upon  in  this 
paper  is  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first 
spray,  the  one  application  of  Bordeaux 
made  before  the  bloom  opened,  which 
was  the  Important  one  for  the  year 
1905.  Indeed,  this  early  application 
was  worth  more  than  all  others  made 
during  the  year.  Some  years  this 


Apple  Scab  on  Leaf  and  Fruit. 

That  the  grower  may  appreciate 
more  fully  the  nature  of  the  problem 
involved  when  fighting  apple  scab,  it 
is  well  for  him  to  have  some  adequate 
notion  of  just  how  the  disease  looks. 
Two  illustrations  are,  therefore.  Intro- 
duced for  this  purpose.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  scab  upon  the  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  of  apple  leaves  Is  well 
illustrated  In  Figure  1,  as  it  usually 
appears  in  June  or  even  earlier. 
Roundish  blotches  about  one-fourth 
of  an  Inch  in  diameter  are  made  by 
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colonies  of  the  fungi.  These  may  re- 
main separate  or  if  the  disease  is  very 
bad  may  run  together  causing  a shriv- 
eled, distorted,  puckered  leaf  which 
will  soon  become  brown  or  yellowish 
and  fall  early  in  the  season.  This  is 
the  chief  reason  why  the  trees  seem 
in  Figure  2 in  my  article  in  February 
Fruit-Grower  are  entirely  defoliated, 
while  in  Figure  1 in  the  same  article 
they  have  been  held  late  in  the 
year  as  a result  of  protection  by  spray- 
ing. In  May  and  June  these  blotches 
upon  the  leaf  will  be  of  an  olive  green 
or  light  brown  color. 

The  appearance  of  the  disease  upon 
the  fruit  itself  is  well  brought  out  in 
Figure  2.  Here  the  scabby  spots  rare- 
ly exceed  one-third  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, though  they  may  be  so  nu- 
merous as  to  cause  them  to  run  to- 
gether. Early  In  the  season  these  spots 


look  gray  or  dark  olive  green.  Later 
they  will  be  much  darker. 

The  period  of  greatest  activity  on 
the  part  of  this  disease  is  early  in  the 
spring  at  or  near  the  time  of  the 
blooming  of  the  orchard.  It  winters 
over  principally  upon  the  fallen  leaves 
of  the  previous  year  and  may  be  no- 
ticed upon  the  young  leaves  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  unfold  in  the  spring 
time,  if  weather  conditions  are  favor- 
able. It  is  then  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  thoroughly  coat 
the  leaves  and  twigs  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  so  as  to  prevent  the 
scab  from  getting  a foothold.  As  al- 
ready stated  above,  one  of  the  most 
important  sprayings  is  that  made  be- 
fore the  blossoms,  open,  but  this  ap- 
plication should  be  followed  with  one 
immediately  after  the  blossoms  fall, 
and  again  in  ten  days. 

What  about  the  material  and  the 
way  of  making  and  applying  the 
same?  In  The  Fruit-Grower  for  Feb- 
ruary,- 1902,  page  6,  I gave  the  best 
advice  then  obtainable  touching  this 
point  and  assuming  that  the  readers 
of  this  paper  can  readily  turn  to  that 
number,  I will  not  take  the  space  nec- 
essary to  enlarge  upon  this  phase  of 
the  discussion.  In  paragraph  3 of 
that  article,  I said,  "Spray  two  or 
three  times  with  Bordeaux  mixture.” 
At  the  present  time  I would  empha- 
size the  importance  of  making  at  least 
three  applications  at  the  times  speci- 
fied, using  the  Bordeaux-Paris  green 
mixture.  In  paragraph  4 of  that  arti- 
cle, line  4,  was  omitted.  The  state- 
ment should  read,  “It  should  be  made 
in  the  proportion  of  4 pounds  copper 
sulphate  (blue  vitriol),  4 pounds  lime, 
to  60  gallons  of  water.”  Of  course,  in 
each  case  add  a sufficient  amount  of 
Paris  green  (about  4 ounces),  or  other 
arsenical  poison,  for  the  chewing  in- 
sects. In  paragraph  9 of  this  same  ar- 
ticle I said,  "Use  a pressure  of  not 
less  than  60  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.”  This  was  assuming  that  noth- 
ing but  a hand  pump  would  be  used. 
At  the  present  time  our  best  growers 
are  using  160  to  200  pounds  pressure 
to  the  square  inch.  This  is  impera- 
tive if  the  best  results  are  to  be  se- 
cured. Such  pressure  can  be  main- 
tained by  almost  any  of  the  good  pow- 
er sprayers.  For  myself,  I prefer  a 
good  gasoline  engine  for  power. 

I might  also  add  in  this  connection 
that  there  is  nothing  better  on  the 
market  at  the  present  time  than  good 
rock  lime  from  which  to  make  the 
Bordeaux  mixture.  Our  experience 
with  the  "hydrated”  or  so-called  "pre- 
pared” limes  has  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  If  they  are  used  in  mak- 


ing Bordeaux,  at  least  one-third  more 
lime  should  be  added  than  where  rock 
lime  is  used.  Our  chemist  has  an- 
alyzed several  samples  of  the  best 
hydrated  limes  and  found  them  to 
contain  in  nearly  every  case  the  fol- 
lowing: 81.30  per  cent  of  non-volatile 
matter  and  3.21  per  cent  of  carbon 
dloxid.  This  amount  of  carbon  dloxid 
Indicates  that  4.03  per  cent  of  calcium 
oxid  Is  present  In  the  form  of  car- 
bonate, leaving  the  equivalent  of  77.22 
per  cent  active  calcium  oxid  or  quick 
lime.  In  other  words  it  would  require 
129.5  pounds  of  this  hydrated  lime  to 
equal  the  reacting  power  of  100 
pounds  of  quick  lime  made  from  lime- 
stone of  equal  purity. 

Regarding  the  Paris  green,  I would 
buy  it  from  a manufacturer  who  will 
accompany  It  with  guaranteed  an- 
alysis. It  should  contain  approxi- 


mately 56.39  per  cent  total  arsenious 
oxid,  1.39  per  cent  soluble  arsenious 
oxid,  30.75  per  cent  cupric  oxid. 

On  page  7 of  The  Fruit-Grower  for 
February,  1902,  was  given  a plan  for 
making  spray  materials  in  larger 
quantities.  I could  not  improve  upon 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  outfit 
there  given,  excepting  possibly  to  add 
that  it  would  be  economy  to  have  a 
water  supply  tank  provided.  This  tank 
should  stand  above  tanks  "A”  and  “B” 
as  shown  in  the  diagram  upon  the 
page  above  referred  to  and  it  should 
have  a sufficient  capacity  to  supply 
enough  water  for  the  operations  of 
the  day.  Where  power  sprayers  are 
used  this  tank  can  be  filled  in  the 
evening  by  using  the  same  power 
which  is  employed  in  running  the 
spray  pump. 

Figure  3 shows  the  mixing  outfit 


from  the  ground,  it  Is  an  easy  thing 
to  have  the  solution  penetrate  the  en- 
tire top  of  the  trees,  thereby  saving 
the  fruit  at  the  very  point  where  it 
has  the  best  chance  to  develop  In  first 
class  condition,  If  protected  from  fungi 
and  insects.  It  is  a simple  device  and 
yet  if  one  will  take  careful  note  of 
many  elevated  platforms  used 
throughout  the  country,  he  will  find 
many  affairs  which  are  anything  but 
simple  and  often  so  heavy  as  to  be 
practically  prohibitive.  A light,  serv- 
iceable extension  platform  is  seen  in 
Figure  6 as  photographed  In  1902  in 
an  Illinois  orchard.  The  narrow 
wheels  In  use  at  that  time  have  since 
been  replaced  by  many  with  wide  ones, 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  Figure  3. 
How  to  Make  An  Extension  Platform. 

Upon  the  spray  rig  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 5 the  reader  may  see  the  sort  of 
extension  platform  designed  and  in 
use  by  the  writer. 

The  lightest  material  possible  should 
be  selected,  yellow  or  white  pine  be- 
ing best.  The  following  bill  of  lum- 
ber is  required  for  the  making  of  this 
platform: 

Five  2x4  10  ft.  These  to  furnish 
the  four  upright  pieces  or  corners  and 
to  furnish  three  cross  pieces  3 ft.  long 
for  floor  support. 

Three  1x12,  8 ft.,  for  flooring. 

Six  1x4,  6 ft.  Two  pieces  of  these 
are  to  be  nailed  on  the  inside  of  the 
2x4  upright  pieces  and  just  below  the 
2x4s  supporting  the  flooring.  Two 
pieces  also  furnish  the  cross-bracing 
for  each  of  the  two  ends. 

Two  1x4,  10  ft.  To  furnish  the  top 
railing. 

Fcur  1x4,  12  ft.  To  furnish  the 
cross-bracing  necessary  for  the  two 
sides. 

The  entire  bill  of  material  need  not 
be  more  than  $2.50  at  almost  any 
lumber  yard.  It  might  seem  from  the 
skeleton-like  character  of  this  ar- 
rangement that  it  would  be  too  frail 
for  ordinary  use.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case,  for  two  or  three  men 
could  ride,  standing  upon  this  ele- 
vated platform,  over  rough  ground 
without  danger  whatever,  provided 
there  is  a sufficient  load  in  the  tank 
Itself  to  furnish  heavy  enough  base 
and  provided  there  is  enough  slope 
given  to  the  corner  pieces  or  legs. 
The  following  simple  suggestions  may 
be  helpful: 

Construct  the  end  pieces  first;  lay 
two  of  the  2x4s  upon  the  barn  floor 
smooth  side  up.  At  one  end  nail  with 
two  nails  a temporary  piece  across 
so  as  to  hold  these  legs  3 ft.  8 in. 
apart.  At  the  other  end  nail  a 1x4 
pice  2 ft.  7%  in.  long,  securing  it  first 
with  but  two  nails.  By  means  of  a 
straight  edge  and  a square,  get  the 
center  of  this  top  piece  directly  In 
line  with  the  center  of  the  bottom 
piece.  In  other  words,  looking  at  the 
end  view,  if  one  were  to  have  a line 
starting  at  the  outer  edge  of  one  leg 
and  running  perpendicular  to  a line 


Fig.  4 — Author’s  Spray  Mixing  Outfit  at  Salem,  111. 


chards  at  Centralia.  This  photograph, 
however,  was  taken  before  the  water 
supply  tank  was  constructed.  Figure 
4 shows  my  own  outfit  at  Salem.  Fig- 
ure 6 shows  a cheap  mixing  outfit  at 
Calhoun,  111. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  yet 
one  of  the  simplest  devices  connected 
with  spraying  is  that  of  the  extension 
platform  for  spray  rigs.  Without  some 
such  device  it  is  impossible  for  the  op- 
erator to  deliver  the  spray  to  the  up- 
per branches  of  large  trees,  but  when 
the  bamboo  rods  can  be  worked  at  an 
elevation  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 


crossways  of  the  tank,  such  as  indi- 
cated by  the  cross-piece  to  which  the 
frame  is  bolted,  the  upper  part  of  this 
leg  would  be  6 1-4  inches  inside  of 
this  perpendicular  line.  The  accuracy 
of  the  slope  given  these  legs  should  be 
tested,  simply  remembering  that  the 
spread  of  the  two  legs  at  the  bottom 
is  3 ft.  8 in.  and  that  at  the  top  2 ft. 
IV2  in.,  a difference  between  the  two, 
therefore,  of  12  y2  In.  or  a slope  of  6 
1-4  inches  for  each  piece.  When  this 
has  been  properly  adjusted,  nail  on 
the  2x4  piece  3 ft.  long,  3 ft.  6 in.  from 
the  top.  Then  nail  on  the  two  cross 


Fig.  3 — Spray  Mixing  Plant  In  the  Perrlne  Orchard,  Centralia,  111.  (See  article  by 
Mr.  Perrlne  In  February  Fruit-Grower.) 
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pieces  or  braces  which  should  touch 
i he  2x4  cross-piece  at  the  top,  but 
which  should  not  come  nearer  than 
four  inches  to  the  bottom  of  the  legs 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  bolting. 
After  nailing  securely,  saw  off  extend- 
ing ends.  Now  do  the  same  with  the 
other  end-piece  and  when  the  two  are 
ready,  turn  them  upon  their  sides  on 
the  floor,  holding  the  legs  8 ft.  apart 
by  means  of  a temporary  strip,  while 
across  the  top  is  nailed  a 1x4  piece  6 
ft.  6 in.  long,  thus  giving  a slope  to 
the  two  end-pieces  of  13  inches.  On 
the  inside  of  these  uprights  and  just 
below  the  cross-pieces  used  for  floor 
supports,  place  a 1x4  strip  7 ft.  8 in. 
long.  Nail  the  side  braces  to  their 
places,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 


fort  in  controlling  the  apple  scab  fun- 
gus is  not  worth  while.  It  is  worth 
while,  as  has  been  proven  year  in  and 
year  out  by  many  apple-growers.  But 
while  the  apple  scab  fungus  is  the 
chief  source  of  annoyance,  it  is  not 
the  only  thing  to  contend  against.  The 
codling  moth  is  one  of  the  insects 
which  does  a vast  amount  of  damage 
each  year.  The  application  of  arseni- 
cal poisons  following  the  dropping  of 
the  bloom  will,  in  large  measure,  con- 
trol the  first  brood  of  this  insect. 

The  bitter  rot,  which  makes  its  ap- 
pearance early  in  July,  or  even  in 
June  some  years,  has  often  done  an 
immense  amount  of  damage.  Experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  Illinois  Sta- 
tion extending  over  a period  of  five 


Pig.  6 — A Mixing  Plant  at  Calhoun,  111.,  Showing  Manner  of  Filling  Tank. 


Figure  5,  allowing  the  lower  edge  of 
the  bracing  to  come  within  18  inches 
of  the  bottom.  Saw  off  projecting 
pieces  and  turn  the  frame  over  and 
finish  up  to  correspond  with  side  just 
completed.  Now  put  the  frame  upon 
Its  feet,  insert  the  2x4  cross  piece  and 
place  on  the  flooring.  Four  bolts  are 
all  that  are  needed  to  hold  this  frame 
in  its  place  on  the  tank  and  it  can 
thus  be  easily  removed  at  will  and 
without  delay.  Of  course,  the  dimen- 
sions here  given  could  vary  so  as  to  be 
adapted  to  any  style  tank  or  truck,  re- 
membering to  give  the  right  slope  and 
correct  proportions  so  as  to  secure 
rigidity  and  at  the  same  time  light- 
ness. 

This  frame  is,  therefore,  10  ft.  above 
the  tank;  that  is,  the  arms  of  a man 
when  extended  at  right  angles  to  the 


years  in  many  different  orchards  of 
the  state,  have  proven  conclusively 
that  this  most  dreaded  disease  can  be 
largely  controlled  by  spraying.  As  high 
as  90  per  cent  of  the  fruit,  which  oth- 
erwise would  have  been  infected,  was 
protected  from  the  disease.  The  re- 
sults of  this  work  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  public  in  detail  in  a forth- 
coming bulletin. 

The  curculio  has  been  responsible 
for  a great  deal  of  damage  in  many 
apple  orchards  during  recent  years, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  insects  to 
control,  yet  experiments  conducted  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  pub- 
lished in  Bulletin  98  show  that  a large 
per  cent,  at  least  20  to  40  per  cent,  can 
be  destroyed  by  four  or  five  applica- 
tions of  the  standard  Bordeaux-Paris 
green  mixture.  That  is,  there  should 


Fig  * — A Chtap  Extension  Platform  on  a Geared  Power  Machine. 


body  while  standing  upon  the  plat- 
form are  about  12  ft.  above  the  top 
of  the  tank  or  about  17  ft.  above  the 
ground.  No  one  expecting  to  con- 
trol apple  scab  or  bitter  rot  should 
be  without  some  such  device  as  this 
one. 

With  regard  to  spraying  machinery, 
there  is  so  much  to  be  said  that  I will 
not  attempt  to  go  into  the  subject  in 
this  paper.  There  are  many  excellent 
hand  pumps  and  power  machines 
upon  the  market. 

When  to  Spray,  and  What  For 

From  the  foregoing  discussion.  It 
might  seem  that  the  expense  and  ef- 


be two  June  sprayings  in  addition  to 
the  three  early  applications  usually 
made.  A great  deal  is  gained  by  rak- 
ing up  or  picking  up  the  apples  which 
fall  from  the  trees  during  June.  From 
the  middle  to  the  last  of  June  the 
young  insects  are  going  into  the 
ground  in  large  numbers  to  pupate. 
They  remain  in  the  ground  twenty- 
eight  days  and  usually  at  a depth  of 
not  more  than  two  Inches.  There- 
fore, the  cultivation  which  is  usually 
necessary  for  the  conservation  of 
moisture  will  destroy  many  insects, 
especially  during  July  and  early  Au- 
gust. Cultivation  at  this  time  should 
he  most  thorourh  If  those  preaau- 


NOW  « 

Don’t  Delay  Ordering  Your  Equipment. 

THE 

"PROTECTOR” 

SPRAY-PUMP 


THE  PUMP  WITH  "THE  WORKS” 

Will  give  you  value  received  every  minute.  This  Pump  is 
made  of  the  best  quality  of  cast  brass  and  cold  drawn  seamless 
brass  tubing — the  only  material  that  will  withstand  the  cor- 
roding influences  of  powerful  spraying  solutions — with  solid 
brass  poppet  valves,  self-grinding  and  cleaning,  which  are  su- 
perior to  ba’ls  or  any  other  type  of  valve.  The  valves  are 
easily  accessible,  and  no  monkey  wrench  is  necessary  to  reach 
them. 

The  "PROTECTOR”  agitator  is  the  most  efficient  of  any 
pump  on  the  market,  because  it  really  agitates  and  keeps  the 
mixture  in  solution.  The  handle  is  reversible  and  may  be  oper- 
ated from  any  position. 

Two  sizes;  capacity  75  to  90  gallons  per  hour,  and  285  to 
295  ga’lons  per  hour,  delivered  in  a fine,  foggy  spray  which 
penetrates  every  portion  of  the  plant  to  be  sprayed. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET 
"Spraying  for  Profits” 

THE  HUMPHRYES  MFG.  CO. 

D,ft.  s MANSFIELD,  OHIO, U.S.  A. 


PAINTMFC 


light 
St  owe 


2 Gallons  Paint  FREE 

AC  A Pll  A Q A UTEZC  that  our  paint,  though  about  ONE-HALF  THE 
MO  M UUAnMIl  I Lb  PRICE  charged  by  others,  is  the  highest  grade 
paint  made,  and  will  cover  double  the  surface,  and  wear  twice  aa  long  as  any 
other  paint  made  in  the  world,  we  make  this  WONDERFUL  FREE  OFFER. 
AllQ  rnrr  nrrrn  Cut  this  ad.  out  and  send  to  us.  or,  on  a poetai 

uun  rncc  Uritlli  card  or  in  a letter  say:  “Send  me  your  new 

paint  offer,”  and  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail,  postpaid,  free  with  our 
compliments,  our  new.  big,  color  sample  book,  showing  the  exact  colors  of 
every  shade  of  ready  mixed  house  paint,  graphite  creosote,  floor,  roof,  mineral, 
enamel  and  buggy  paint;  also  everything  in  paint  and  painters’  supplies,  includ- 
ing oils,  leads,  varnishes,  dry  colors,  stains,  brushes,  sundries,  etc.  We  will  send 
you  our  big  book  of  information  on  “Ilow  to  Paint,”  everything  made  so  plain 
and  simple,  that  anyone  without  previous  experience  can  do  any  kind  of  general 

painting.  We  will  explain  to  you  fully  why  we.  as  manufacturers,  can  furnish 
you  a much  higher  grade  of  ready  mixed  house  and  barn  paint  than  you  can  Luy 
elsewhere,  we  will  tell  you  why  our  paint  will  cover  double  the  surface,  last  twice  as  long  as  any  other  paint  made, 
and  why  we  can  sell  It  n*t  about  one-half  the  lowest  price  you  can  buy  elsewhere;  we  will  tell  you  why  we  can  furnish 
you  for  just  a few  dollars  (*3.00  to  *5.00)  enough  o t the  best  paint  in  the  world  to  cover  a medium  sire  house  ( two 
coats),  we  will  tell  you  everything  about  readv  mixed  paint,  and  we  will  send  you  our  ' Two  Gallons  Free  Paint  Offer, 
an  offer  by  which  anyone  can  test  two  full  gallons  of  our  paint,  use  It  on  their  own  buildings  free  of  any  cost  to  them. 
\UQ\Tr  lie  AT  AIIOC  and  get  all  our  color  books,  instruction  books,  books  on  painting,  our  new  prooos  * 
Will  I C UO  Ml  UlfUC  tion.  our  ••Two  Gallons  Free  Offer.”  everything  that  will  go  to  you  by  return  mall, 

compliments.  Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  Chicago.  III. 


tions  are  taken  each  year,  it  would 
be  but  a short  time  until  practically 
all  of  the  curculio  are  exterminated 
from  the  orchard,  providing-,  of  course’ 
that  the  neighbor’s  orchard  adjoining 
receives  similar  treatment.  Paris  green 
at  the  rate  of  M pounds  to  fifty  gallons 
of  water  seems  to  have  given  the  best 
results,  yet  owing  to  the  likelihood  of 
this  late  application  injuring  the  foli- 
age, arsenate  of  lead,  2%  pounds  to 
B0  gallons,  has  been  most  universal- 
ly recommended. 

In  concluding  this  discussion  I wish 
to  add  that  there  1*  no  good  rwunn 


why  the  fruit-grower  in  the  Middle 
West  should  give  up  the  fight.  There 
are  some  cases  when  he  has  just 
ground  for  becoming  discouraged  and 
possibly  when  it  may  be  a wise  thing 
for  him  to  go  out  of  the  business.  But 
to  him  who  has  the  industry,  the  pa- 
tience and  skill,  there  is  bound  to 
come  success  and  a financial  reward 
which  is  greater  than  that  accorded 
a person  engaged  in  any  other  branch 
of  agriculture.  For  the  conveniencs 
of  the  orchardist  during  the  coming 
season,  I append  herewith  a brie! 
tabular  ■tutotnent  which  may  asst  St 
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BARREL  SPRAYER  “FREE” 

Wiite  today  to  find  out 
howto  secure  a HURST 
“ MTZ  ALL”  SPRAY- 
ER FREE;  fits  all  sizes 
barrels  and  tanks.  Sprays 
all  solutions,  has  bronze 
valves,  brass  cylinder  and 
plunger,  strainer  cleaner 
and  three  agitators.  More 
economical,  and  eas- 
ier to  operare  than 
any  other  sprayer  on 
the  marker. 

GUARANTEED 
FOR 

5 YEARS. 

Special  of- 
i fer  to  fiist 
I buyer  i n 
each  local- 

[ ity  to  introduce.  Full  information  furnished. 


him  In  carrying  forward  the  work  for 
1906.  If  he  has  had  no  bitter  rot  in 
his  orchards  in  past  years,  or  if  there 
has  been  no  fruit  there  during  the 
preceding  year,  he  may  with  safety 


omit  the  last  three  sprayings,  yet  if 
the  second  brood  of  codling  moth  is 
likely  to  be  present  In  large  numbers, 
it  would  undoubtedly  pay  to  make  the 
sixth  and  seventh  applications. 


SPRAY  CALENDAR  FOR  1906. 


Time  of  Application  for 
Southern  Illinois  and 
M lanoiirl 

Spray  Material  to  be  Used 

What  It  la  used  for  Chiefly 

1.  Once  before  the  bloon 
opens.  (April  1 to  16). 

(Dates  given  are  in  eacl 
case  approximate  c^ilj 
and  may  vary  somewhai 
1 with  season  or  location) 

Bordeaux-Paris  green 

Copper  sulphate  4 lbs. 

Kock  Lime  4 lbs 

Paris  green  4 ozs 

Water  50  gal 

Bordeaux  for  Apple  Scab 
fungus  and  Paris  green 
for  Canker  Worm,  Bud 
Moth,  etc. 

A2.  Once  Immediately  fol 
lAowing  the  dropping  ol 
“blossom.  (April  22  to  Maj 

«*10). 

Bordeaux  - Paris  green 
mixture  as  above. 

Bordeaux  for  Apple  Scab 
fungus  and  Paris  green 
for  Codling  Moth  or  other 
chewing  Insects. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFC.  CO., 

14  0 ..mu  M.  CANTON,  OHIO. 

We  make  Sprayers  to  spray  “everything” — 
($2.00  to  $ioo.oo.)  Sent  on  ten  days’  trial. 

( S old  at  wholesale  prices  whet  e no  agent  )j 


[The  “Kant-Klog”  Sprayer 

Something  New.  Gets  twice  the  results  with  same  labor 
and  fluid.  All  sizes.  Flat  or  round  spray  from  same  nozzle. 

iflFor  trees,  vines,  vegetables,  whitewashing, 
‘ ^disinfecting,  wagons,  fire,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents 
Wanted. 

Circular  free. 

I Rochester  Spray  PumTCo.,  17  Eisi  Are.,  Rochester,  R,  T, 


S One  week  following  No 
2.  (May  1 to  20). 


|4.  Three  weeks  followin; 
■ No.  3.  (May  20  to  June  10 


L 6.  Two  weeks  followlm 
; No.  4 (June  5 to  15). 


6.  One  week  following  N> 
6.  (June  10  to  25). 


Bordeaux  - Paris  green 
mixture  as  above. 


Bordeaux  - Paris  green 
mixture  as  above. 


Bordeaux-Paris  green  as 
above  or  Bordeaux  wilh 
arsenate  of  lead  (2 Vi  lbs. 
to  50  gals.) 


Bordeaux-Paris  green  as 
above  or  Bordeaux  wit!, 
arsenate  of  lead  (2%  lbs 
to  50  gals.) 


For  Scab  and  Codling 
Moth. 


For  Scab  and  Codling 
Moth,  Bitter  Rot  and  Cur- 
culio. 


Bordeaux  for  Bitter  Rot, 
Paris  green  or  arsenate 
of  lead  for  Curculio. 


Bordeaux  for  Bitter  Rot, 
Paris  green  or  arsenate 
of  lead  for  Curculio  and 
Second  Brood  Codling 
Moth. 


Defender 
rayer 

All  brass,  easiest  work- 
ing, most  powerful,  auto- 
matic mixer,  expansion 
valves,  double  strainer. 
Catalogue  of  Pumps  and 
Treatise  on  Spraying  free. 
_ Agents  wanted. 

J.  F.  Gaylord,  Box  77  CaUkill,  N.  T. 


[RFEGTIOfy — 
SPRAY  PUMP 

All  brass.  Seamless  brass  tubing  without 
threads  on  either  end.  Easily  taken  apart  for 
cleaning.  No  chance  for  rust.  Simple,  sub- 
stantial and  the  most  efficient  all-round  spray 
pump  made.  Speolal  price  of  S2.50  to 
1 Introduce.  First  order  gets  agency.  Spray 
Hand  and  Wind  Mill  Pumps  of  all  kinds.  Write  for 
catalog. 

Barnes  Mfg.  Co.,  Deni.  11. Mansfield,  0. 


LKHIUNO  SPRAYER 


No  labor  whatever — simply  walk  leisure* 
ly,  spray  two  rows.  Impossible  to  clog,  spray' 
Is  like  a mist,  compressed  air  does  the  busi- 
ness. Complete  with  safety  valve,  shoulder 
strap,  3 ft.  hose  with  brass,  automatic  faucet 
and  nozile.  6end  for  free  catalog  of  full  llna 
sprayers.  Acents  wanted.  Send  $2  for  sample. 

D.B.SMITH&CO., UTICA,  H.  Y. 


il 

“force  pump  * Biff1 

mm 

HAS  NO  EQUAL  Hfl. 

Am 

PRICE  REASONABLE 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

. AGENTS  WANTED 

THE  H0IL  MFG.COOP13 

f - 

333  MAIN  ST.  IL3SK& 

| £PRAt 

BUFFALO.  N.Y.  | FIRS 

Strawberry  Plants 

Aroma,  Warfield  and  Senator  Dunlap  are 
our  leaders.  20  other  varieties.  Cumber- 
land, Kaneas  and  Cardinal  Raspberry  plants. 
Good  supply  of  currants,  trsss,  shrubs, 
vlnss,  Dahlias,  etc.  Don’t  fall  to  writs  as. 

ELMHURST  NURSERY, 

M.  E.  Chandler  Argentine,  Kan. 


= Every  = 
Strawberry  Grower 

should  have  our  catalogue.  It  contains  In- 
formation not  found  in  any  other.  It  des- 
cribes fifty  varieties,  some  of  which  will 
Interest  you.  Free. 

M.  Crawford  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 0. 


Varieties  strawberry  Plants 

The  BEST  plants  for  the  LEAST  money;  1,001) 
customers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  sav 
so.  Send  for  1906  catalogue  and  be  convinced 

HWJ  LA  PORTE  ::  INDIANA 

.VY.nenry  60  Miles  East  of  Chicago 


SURPLUS  BARGAINS  ] 
TREES  anZ  PLANTS 

As  long  as  this  surplus  lasts  we  will  make  you  speeia 
prices  on  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  and  Strawberry  PI; 
Wealso  have  a complete  line  of  other  Fruit  and  C 
mental  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants  at  lowest  wholesale  pr 
Oive  us  a list  of  your  wants  and  we  will  quote  you  pi 
that  will  save  you  money.  Certificate  of  Nursery  Ini 
tlon  with  each  shipment.  We  pay  freight  on  $10  on 
We  want  more  salesmen,  write  for  terms. 
THE  BOEDER  NURSERIES,  Osceola, 

Burbank  Plur 

Beet  and  most  productive  plum  ever  introduced.  G 
eet  and  quickest  money-maker  for  the  orchardist. 
grow  thousands  of  them.  Also  have  a complete  lin 
general  nursery  stock,  and  wholesale  direct  to  plai 
Tn  Urge  or  small  lots.  Catalogue  Free. 

JOHN  L.  WILSON,  Box  600,  Centerville. 


If  you  want  Strawberries  from  August  to 
November,  try  Fan  American  and  Autumn. 
Plants  for  sals  by 

0AMUBL  COOPER,  DELEV  AN,  N.  V. 
circulars  Era*. 


7.  One  week  or  ten  days 
following  No.  6.  (June  2l 
to  July  10). 


Bordeaux-Paris  green  as 
above  or  Bordeaux  with 
arsenate  of  lead  (2%  lbs 
to  50  gals.) 


Bordeaux  for  Bitter  Rot, 
Paris  green  or  arsenate 
of  lead  for  Curculio  and 
Second  Brood  Codling 
Moth. 


NOTE — With  conditions  as  they  now  exist  in  the  Central  West,  especially 
in  Southern  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  w ith  the  prospects  now  ahead  of  us.  it 
will  pay  to  make  the  above  seven  applications  of  spraying  material  to  apple 
orchards  during  the  season  of  1906. 

Cost — With  the  latest  and  most  approved  apparatus  it  will  cost  about  three 
(3)  cents  per  tree  per  application  or  not  to  exceed  twenty-two  (22)  cents  per 
tree  for  the  seven  applications  above  described,  unless  the  arsenate  of  lead  is 
used  instead  of  Paris  green.  This  is  for  material,  mixing  and  applying  of 
same.  The  arsenate  of  lead  is  advised  for  the  late  spraying,  since  it  is  less 
liable  to  injure  foliage.  Some  growers  seem  to  get  as  good  results  from  the 
use  of  but  three  pounds,  of  copper  sulphate  as  where  four  are  used  in  above 
formulae.  Experience,  too.  seems  to  indicate  that  6 to  8 oz.  Paris  green  in- 
stead of  four  is  preferable  in  applications  Nos.  4,  5,  6 and  7. 


A Conveniently  Arranged  Plant. 

In  Prof.  Blair’s  article  reference  is 
made  to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
The  Fruit-Grower  about  four  years 
ago  describing  a mixing  plant,  and 
which  told  how  to  make  Bordeaux 
mixture.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  not  this  paper  at  hand,  we  re- 
publish the  illustration  herewith.  As 
Prof.  Blair  says,  this  plant  has  been 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a water 
tank  located  above  the  two  upper 
tanks.  This  tank  can  be  filled  at  night 
so  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  water 
for  the  next  day’s  work. 

In  operating  this  plant  the  lime  is 
slaked  in  the  box  (h)  and  then  diluted 
in  the  barrel  to  the  right  of  the  box, 
so  that  one  gallon  of  milk  of  lime  will 
contain  one  pound  of  stone  lime.  Cop- 
per sulphate  is  dissolved  in  water  in 
the  barrels  (j  k),  in  such  proportions 
that  one  gallon  of  the  solution  will 
contain  one  pound  of  the  copper  sul- 
phate. 

The  upper  tanks  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration hold  130  gallons  each;  the 
larger  tank  (c)  has  250  gallons  ca- 
pacity. Supposing  that  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture of  the  4-4-50  strength  is  to  be 
used  and  assuming  that  the  spray  tank 
holds  200  gallons,  into  tank  (a)  i* 
placed  16  gallons  of  milk  of  lime  from 
the  barrel  (i) ; this  will  contain  six- 
teen pounds  of  lime.  Into  tank  (b)  is 
placed  sixteen  gallons  of  the  stock 
copper  sulphate  solution  from  the  bar- 
rels (j  k) ; this  quantity  will  contain 
sixteen  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  so- 
lution. Then  enough  water  is  pumped, 
or  allowed  to  run.  Into  each  of  the 
tanks  to  make  100  gallons  in  each. 


The  diluted  solutions  are  thoroughly 
stirred  before  turning  on  the  faucets 
(p  p).  The  latter  are  so  placed  that 
the  thin,  broad  streams  will  come  to- 
gether and  mix  as  they  fall  through 
the  strainer  (d)  into  the  mixing  tank 
(c).  The  mixture  in  the  larger  tank 
is  then  stirred,  tested  and  rectified  if 
necessary.  As  soon  as  this  is  done  the 
driver  of  the  spray  tank  lowers  the 
hose,  thus  allowing  the  mixture 
to  flow  into  the  tank  at  q,  where  an- 
other strainer  is  placed.  If  there 
should  happen  to  be  no  empty  spray 
tank  in  at  the  time  the  mixture  is 
made  up,  the  diluting  tanks  (a  and  b) 
are  again  charged  as  before,  ready  for 
another  full  tank  mixture.  Then  while 
the  empty  spray  wagon  is  being  filled, 
the  faucets  (p  p)  can  be  turned  on 
without  waiting  for  the  mixing  tank 
to  become  empty.  Thus  two  spray 
tanks  can  be  filled  without  delay. 

This  system  is  in  use  by  H.  M.  Simp- 
son & Sons,  who  state  that  one  of 
their  200-gallon  tanks  can  be  filled 
in  three  minutes,  and  as  soon  as  one 
wagon  pulls  out  there  is  a full  tank 
of  mixture  ready  for  the  second. 

Of  course,  where  paris  green  or 
arsenate  of  lead  is  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
the  poison  can  be  made  in  the  form 
of  a paste  and  added  in  the  mixing 
tank.  This  tank  is  especially  to  be 
commended  for  the  admirable  ar- 
rangement provided  for  the  mixing  of 
the  lime  water  and  the  copper  sul- 
phate solution  as  they  enter  the  mix- 
ing tank.  The  streams  run  together, 
thus  effecting  the  proper  chemical 
combination. 
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Seven  years  tested;  fltsh  of  unequaled 
richness;  tree  hardy,  vigorous,  productive, 
yearly  fruiter.  J.  H.  Hale  says:  “That'* 
good;  I want  that  kind  as  soon  as  I can 
get  it.”  Ninety  per  cent  of  fruit  from  200 
trees  sold  for  above  prices.  This  new  crea- 
tion now  first  offered,  costs  you  $1,  postpaid. 
Would  like  to  mall  you  illustrated  circular. 
If  you  wish  a real  money-maker,  write  now. 
Don’t  lose  a year’s  growth. 

F.  L.  PERRY,  302  Park  st.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Kerosene 

Emulsion 

Made  WITHOUT  Heat 

Will  Save  You  Time  and  Money. 
Why  Not  Try  SOFT  NAPHTHA  SOAP 

to  be  had  of 

TAKE-A-NAP  FOLKS 

DARBY.  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mixes  readily  with  crude  oil;  no  boiling. 


Save  Your  Trees  from  Borers 

We  are  now  offering  to  the  public  our  new 
tree  paint  for  60  days  at  half  price  ($1.00 
cans  for  50c).  This  tree  paint  is  guaranteed 
to  prevent  rabbits  from  barking  the  trees 
as  well  as  being  a sure  death  to  the  tree 
borer  If  applied  in  April.  This  tree  paint  is 
to  be  applied  just  like  any  other  paint. 


This  Coupon  Good  for  50c. 

B.  R.  ROBINSON,  LAWRENCE,  KAS. 

Sir:  Please  find  enclosed  50c  in 

stamps  for  which  send  me  1 gallon  of 
tree  paint  by  express. 


Sign 


Please  sign  your  name  and  address  plainly 


Miscellaneous  Nursery  Stock 

Carolina  Poplar,  10  to  12  ft.  down,  all 
sizes;  Silver  Maple,  all  sizes.  Kansas  and 
Cardinal  Raspberries.  The  new  Austin  Dew- 
berry, also  Lucretia.  Varieties  of  Straw- 
berries Crimson  and  Philadelphia  Rambler 
and  Dorothy  Perkins  (Pink  Rambler)  Rosee; 
Memorial  Rose,  Lemon  Lily,  Canna  roots,  ete. 
M.  L.  BONHAM,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI 


Ha  "Mikado"  Peach 

will  make  you  money,  because  It  is  the  only 
fine  large  peach  on  the  market  after  Sep- 
tember 15th.  It  is  10  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Free.  Yellow  with  blush  cheek; 
only  200  trees  to  sell  this  spring.  50c  each. 
3 for  $1.00.  It  won  the  gold  medal  at  Uni- 
versal Exposition,  St.  Louis.  You  will  regret 
it  if  you  let  this  opportunity  go  by. 

D.  T.  M1CHENER,  CAFFS,  Boone  Co.,  ARK. 


Trees  at  Wholesale 

We  offer  a general  line  of  Nursery  Btock. 
and  will  make  special  low  prices  of  John- 
son’s Fine  Winter,  Ben  Davis,  Gano  and 
Winesap  Apple  Trees;  Concord,  Clinton. 
Catawba  Grapes;  B.  P.  Rock,  Pit  Game. 
Brown  Leghorn,  and  M.  B.  Turkey  Eggs- 
Circulars  free.  Write  us.  Agents  wanted. 
E.  VV.  JONES  NURSERY  CO.,  Wood  awn,  *a. 


King  Grape  BLUE  GRAPE 

Highest  award  at  New  York,  Indiana. 
Michigan  and  West  Michigan  State  Fairs. 
Largest  berry  and  cluster,  strong  grower, 
heavy  producer.  Awarded  medals  at  Pan- 
American  and  St.  Louis  Expositions.  Fruit 
brings  50  per  cent  more  than  Worden  or 
Concord  on  open  market.  Write  for  pictures 
and  description  to  the  originator,  Wm.  R. 
Munson,  Fruit-Grower,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Climax,  Crimson  Cluster,  Fairfield.  Sena- 
tor Dunlap,  Parson’s  Beauty.  Steven’s  Late, 
Champion,  Gandy,  Glen  Mary,  Texas,  Lady 
Garrison.  Oom  Paul.  Midnight,  and  a num- 
ber of  other  varieties  not  listed  here.  Send 
today  for  my  new  descriptive  catalogue; 
free.  It  quotes  attractive  prices. 

DAVID  RODWAY,  HARTLY,  DELAWARE 


Strawberry  Growing  Made  Easy 

Three  tools  combined  In  one.  Write  for 
description  and  price  of  machine  that  does 
the  work  of  hoe. 

M.  MILLER  & SON,  Blue  Mound,  IlUaols 

EVERGREENS 

Norway  Spruce,  Arbor  Vitae,  Balsam 
Fir, Scotch  Pine,  Blue  Spruce, etc.  All 
kinds  very  cheap.  Special  bargains  in 
Seedlings  by  mail.  Price  list  free. 
Mention  HARVARD  IYURSERT 
Fruit-arower.  Harvard,  111. 
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Spraying  Demonstration  at  Hutchin- 
son. Kan. 

As  announced  in  the  February  issue 
of  The  Fruit-Grower,  a field  meet- 
ing of  fruit-growers  was  held  at 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  Feb.  23,  at  which 
were  exhibited  a number  of  power 
spraying  outfits. 

In  the  Arkansas  Valley  are  found 
some  of  the  best  orchards  in  Kan- 
sas, and  these  orchards  have  been  pro- 
ducing most  of  the  apples  raised  in 
the  state  during  the  past  few  years. 
Not  all  the  growers  have  sprayed  their 
trees,  and  even  those  who  have  prac- 
ticed spraying  have  concluded  that 
power  outfits  are  necessary  in  their 
large  orchards,  and  accordingly  the 
various  manufacturers  of  power 
spraying  outfits  were  asked  to  send 
machines  and  demonstrate  in  the  or- 
chard what  they  are  capable  of  do- 
ing. The  firms  which  responded  were 
Wallace  Machinery  Co.,  Champaign, 
111.;  Deming  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio;  R.  H. 
Deyo  & Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.;  John 
Deere  Plow  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Cushman  Motor  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  day  was  an  ideal  one  for  the 
demonstration,  and  a considerable 
number  of  fruit-growers  were  on 
hand.  Some  came  from  Oklahoma, 
and  one  or  two  from  Missouri  were 
over  to  “be  shown.” 

In  addition  to  the  firms  named,  the 
Olds  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  sent  an  engine,  but  by  mis- 
take the  engine  sent  was  too  large 
for  the  work  required  of  it,  and  it  was 


lation  of  this  city  is  engaged  in  gar- 
dening, and  especially  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  early  vegetables.  For  many 
years  use  has  been  made  of  the  dead 
leaves  which  fall  from  the  trees  in 
the  autumn,  and  when  such  can  be 
obtained  by  the  small  farmers,  they 
are  eagerly  gathered  and  employed  as 
fertilizers  or  to  cover  certain  plants 
during  the  coldest  winter  months.  Fre- 
quently these  leaves  are  first  used  as 
bedding  for  cattle  and  horses,  and  the 
manure  thus  obtained  is  considered 
much  richer  than  that  of  ordinary 
straw. 

A writer  in  the  Phare  de  la  Loire 
shows,  in  a table  just  published,  the 
relative  fertilizing  value  of  certain 
kinds  of  leaves,  most  of  which  are 
rich  in  nitrogenous  contents  and  con- 
sequently good  as  fertilizers.  Accord- 
ing to  this  writer  the  following  are  the 
contents  of  nitrogen  of  some  of  the 
leaves  after  their  fall  in  autumn: 


Per  cent 

Pear  1.86 

Oak 1.18 

Poplar 75 

Beech  78 

Locust 72 

Elm  73 

Vine  35 


An  examination  of  the  fertilizing 
value  of  the  dead  leaves  compared 
with  that  of  ordinary  manure  shows 
the  following  results:  44  pounds  of 
pear  leaves,  80  pounds  of  poplar,  51 
pounds  of  peach,  83  pounds  of  locust, 
82  pounds  of  elm,  and  174  pounds  of 


DOMING 

Power  Spraying  Outfit 


The  above  illustration  shows  our  outfit  in  the  orchard  at  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.,  mounted  on  a borrowed  wagon.  At  this  demonstration  the 
Deming  Outfit  pleased  the  orchardists,  and  a carload  of  machine*  will 
be  shipped  at  once.  Among  those  who  have  ordered  machines  are  Yaggy 
Bros.,  who  take  five  outfits,  and  W.  H.  Underwood,  who  takes  two. 

Deming  Power  Spraying  Outfit 


Is  a light,  simple,  practical  gasoline  engine  outfit  that  sells  at  a reasonable  price. 
Experienced  fruit-growers  pronounce  It  by  all  odds  the  best  power  sprayer  made. 
Entirely  self-contained,  ready  for  attaching  hose,  and  easily  mounted  on  wagon  bed 
or  tank  wagon.  Just  the  thing  for  the  large  operations  of  farmer,  orchardlst  or 
park  superintendent. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  of  all  sprayers.  Barrel,  Bucket,  Knapsack,  Hand,  Field, 

etc.  Our  line  of  sprayers  Is  known  everywhere  for  their  efficiency  and  nice  adapta- 
bility to  all  uses.  Be  sure  to  Investigate  before  you  buy. 

T5he  DOMING  COMPANY 

175  Depot  Street  ^ ^ SALLM,  OHIO 


Henlon  & HubbeU,  Western  Agents,  Chicago,  111. 
A Deming  outfit  solves  your  spraying  problems. 


SPRAYING  OUTFITS  STARTING  FOR  THE  ORCHARD  DEMONSTRATION. 


Deyo  Power  Spraying  Outfit 


The  Air  Cooled  Spray  and  Power  Gasoline  Engines  built  in  1%  and  2% 
H.  P.  No  water  to  freeze,  nor  cooling  tank  or  pipes  in  the  way.  No  trou- 
ble with  ignitor.  We  use  jump  spark.  Engine  is  light,  guaranteed  to  cool 
properly.  Don’t  buy  trouble.  Any  farm  hand  can  operate  our  outfit  suc- 
cessfully. Hundreds  in  use.  Write  for  catalogue  4. 

R.  H.  DEYO  & COMPANY,  ::  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


not  taken  to  the  orchard.  The  Wal- 
lace Machinery  Co.  had  a gasoline  en- 
gine outfit  and  also  the  traction  ma- 
chine made  by  this  company.  The  en- 
gine was  not  taken  to  the  orchard. 
In  the  morning  the  various  outfits 
were  taken  to  the  Underwood  orchard, 
adjoining  town,  and  the  agents  of  the 
respective  machines  showed  how  their 
outfits  applied  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
to  the  trees.  After  one  outfit  had 
sprayed  part  of  a row,  another  was 
feiven  a chance.  Then  the  agents  of 
the  respective  machines  took  an  or- 
chardist  from  the  crowd  and  instruct- 
ed him  in  the  management  of  the 
engine  and  pump;  then  this  novice 
was  asked  to  start  the  machine,  run 
it  for  a time,  and  stop  it.  This  was 
to  show  the  practicability  of  the  ma- 
chines being  operated  by  one  who 
was  not  posted  concerning  gasoline 
engines.  In  the  afternoon  the  various 
outfits  were  started  in  a sort  of  en- 
durance test,  with  the  nozzles  turned 
on,  and  the  pumps  to  be  run  without 
stopping  until  each  had  emptied  a 
tank  of  spray  mixture. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  decide 
which  outfit  was  the  best;  instead,  it 
was  rather  a meeting  at  which  differ- 
ent machines  were  shown  by  persons 
who  understood  their  good  points,  and 
the  fruit-growers  present  simply  de- 
cided which  would  suit  their  needs 
best.  It  was  a very  successful  meeting 
for  the  growers  and  for  the  manu- 
facturers, for  the  growers  saw  the 
different  machines  at  work,  and  it  is 
understood  each  of  the  manufacturers 
was  well  pleased  with  the  sales  made 
to  the  growers. 

It  may  be  said,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  growers  of  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  spraying,  and  more  or- 
chards will  be  sprayed  this  year  than 
ever  before.  The  outlook  now  is 
for  a good  crop  of  fruit  in  that  sec- 
tion, where  are  located  some  very 
large  orchards. 

^ ^ ^ 

’Value  of  Dead  Leaves. 

Consul  Goldschmidt,  of  Nantes,  fur- 
nishes a report  containing  facts  that 
will  be  interesting  to  our  agricultural 
Interests.  The  value  of  dead  leaves, 
compared  with  ordinary  manure,  has 
been  the  subject  of  scientific  test,  and 
the  results  are  given  by  the  consul. 
He  writes: 

A great  part  of  the  suburban  popu- 


DON'T BUY GASOUNE ENGINES 


i to  Bor  Lea  to  Rea.  Quickly , easily  st 
cm,  THE  TEUPLE  PUMP  CO..  Mfr*. 


N*  ribrttioa.  Can  be  aw 
(her  As  16th  St*_  Chi* 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTICATI 
"TEE  MASTER  WORKMAN." 
a twTvcyfcxier  g auM  rac  engine  sapaNar  te 
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vine,  respectively,  are  equal  in  nitrogen 
to  100  pounds  of  manure. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  table 
might  be  established  showing  the  fer- 
tilizing value  of  the  various  leaves 
from  American  trees,  particularly 
when  it  is  considered  that  in  the 
United  States  such  leaves  ar'  easily 
obtainable  by  the  farmers,  who  are 
generally  owners  of  some  woodland 
where  the  leaves  might  be  gathered  at 
will,  which  is  not  the  case  in  Europe, 
where  forests  are  generally  either  the 
property  of  the  state  or  of  some  indi- 
vidual park  preserves. 

*$£  4^.  ^ 

Destroying  Blackbirds. 

In  many  sections  blackbirds  do 
much  damage  every  spring  by  destroy- 
ing newly  planted  corn,  and  a reader 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  wants  to  know 
how  to  prevent  this  loss.  The  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  has  pois- 
oned these  birds  where  they  were  nu- 
merous enough  to  threaten  the  crop. 
A field  of  almost  three  acres  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  authorities  determin- 
ed to  prevent  a repetition  of  this  ex- 
perience. Several  poisons  were  used 
in  the  experiment,  including  paris 
green,  corrosive  sublimate  and  strych- 
nine. The  method  used  consisted  in 
soaking  grains  of  corn  for  two  hours 
in  hot  water,  the  water  then  being 
drained  off.  and  the  poison  mixed  with 
the  moist  corn.  The  corn  was  then 
spread  on  the  field  where  the  birds 
worked. 

Paris  green  and  corrosive  sublimate 
had  but  little,  if  any,  effect.  It  was 
eaten  sparingly,  although  it  all  disap- 
peared In  a few  days.  The  strength  of 
the  poison  doubtless  decreased  from 
exposure.  Strychnine,  however,  proved 
all  that  could  be  desired  in  their  de- 
struction. The  plan  followed  was  es- 
sentially the  same  as  described.  One- 
eighth  of  an  ounce  was  used  to  a peck 
of  corn. 

On  the  evening  of  July  17th  the 
poisoned  corn  was  distributed  in 
patches  over  a three-acre  field,  where 
the  birds  were  working  ravenously, 
not  only  pulling  up  corn,  but  in  dig- 
ging up  that  which  had  been  planted 
and  not  yet  sprouted.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  69  blackbirds  of  the  larg- 
est kind  were  found  dead  or  dying  in 


Are  You  Planting  Apple  Trees  This  Spring? 

We  Offer  You  First-class  Stock  at  Vractically  Your  Olvn  Trice 

Preparatory  to  moving  our  nursery  from  our  present  location  we  will  dispose  of 
everything  regardless  of  price.  We  have  furnished  75  per  cent  of  the  trees  now  growing 
In  Livingston,  and  adjoining  counties,  the  great  apple  district  of  North  Missouri,  which 
Is  evidence  of  the  high  quality  of  cur  stock. 

Write  for  list  of  varieties  and  prices  on  100,  600  or  1000  lots.  We  will  make  you 
an  offer  that  will  surprise  you.  If  you  are  starting  an  orchard  this  spring  or  contem- 
plating doing  so,  do  not  fall  to  write  us.  Address 


G.  W.  Weatherby  prop,  acme  NUKShRY  Chillicothe,  Mo. 

or  G.  W.  Weatherby,  Jr.,  308  Lakeside  Bldg.,  Chicago.  IIL 


various  parts  of  the  field  and  under 
trees  in  the  adjoining  woods;  39  were 
collected  later,  making  a total  of  108. 
Doubtless  there  were  a large  number 
in  the  woods  that  were  not  found,  and 


still  others  that  flew  farther  away 
before  they  succumbed.  Continued 
use  of  the  poison  destroyed  or  fright- 
ened away  the  rest,  and  the  field  was 
no  longer  disturbed. 
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The  following-  is  a brief  review  of 
Bulletin  269  of  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.) 
Experiment  Station  on  the  above  sub- 
ject: 

“Peach  crop  ruined”  is  a headline 
• seen  in  newspapers  after  sharp 
'weather  almost  every  winter.  So 
frequently,  however,  has  this  prophecy 
ibeen  proven  false  by  the  harvest  that 
(the  public  has  come  to  look  upon  the 
•headline  as  almost  a joke.  Yet  fruit 
ibuds  and  even  trees  are  killed  almost 
•every  season;  and  occasionally  such 
How  temperatures  are  recorded  in  fruit 
growing  sections  that  it  seems  certain, 
mot  only  that  every  fruit  bud  must  be 
•destroyed,  but  that  all  except  protect- 
ed trees,  even  of  hardier  kinds,  must 
Ibe  severely  injured  if  not  killed  out- 
right. Such  conditions  marked  the 
-winter  of  1903-4  in  New  York  state, 
(thermometers  reading  below  — 40  de- 
grees F.  in  some  parts  of  the  Hudson 
"Valley  fruit  belt.  Temperatures  of 
— 29  degrees  to  — 30  degrees  were  gen- 
eral in  this  section,  while  readings  of 
— 15  degrees  to  — 20  degrees  were 
mot  unusual  in  the  fruit  areas  of  Cen- 
tral and  Western  New  York.  These 
mnusually  severe  winter  conditions 
were  made  even  more  alarming  by  the 
fact  that,  in  the  Hudson  Valley  in  par- 
ticular, the  summer  and  autumn  had 
Ibeen  most  unfavorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  cold-resistance  in  the  trees. 
A long  continued  drought  in  early 
summer  and  severe  attacks  of  insects 
and  fungus  diseases,  especially  upon 
pear  trees,  had  impaired  the  vitality 
of  the  trees.  Moreover,  wet  weather 
in  the  fall  promoted  late  growth  so 
that  the  new  wood  was  not  well  ma- 
tured. Knowing  these  conditions  and 
finding  their  trees  in  late  winter  with 
both  trunks  and  branches  marked  by 
brown  and  black  discolorations  of  the 
inner  bark  and  the  vital  cambium 
.layer  between  bark  and  wood,  it  Is  not 
•surprising  that  many  owners  thought 
Tthe  whble  orchard  industry  of  the 
jHudson  Valley  doomed.  Great  fear 
-was  also  felt  for  the  orchards  of  less 
lhardy  fruits  in  other  parts  of  the 
•state.  Much  harm  was  done,  undoubt- 
«dly;  and  some  orchards,  even  when 
mot  torn  out  or  cut  down  by  their 
owners,  suffered  irreparable  injury. 
Yet  the  peach  orchards  of  Western 
New  York  bore  a normal  crop  of  fruit 
in  1904;  and  in  the  Hudson  Valley, 
though  the  crop  of  fruit  was  a gen- 
eral failure,  only  comparatively  small 
numbers  of  the  trees  were  killed  out- 
right. Some  orchards  of  consider- 
able elevation  and  with  good  air  drain- 
age even  bore  a fair  crop  of  fruit. 

The  ability  of  the  vigorous,  healthy 
fruit  tree  to  withstand  low  tempera- 
tures, or  at  least  to  overcome  injury 
from  freezing,  has  evidently  been  un- 
der-estimated; and,  in  consequence, 
the  extent  of  injury  following  cold 
snaps  exaggerated. 

Character  of  Injury. 

The  injury  from  freezing  is  due,  not 
to  rupture  of  tissues  by  the  expansion 
into  ice  of  the  water  contained  within 
the  cells,  as  was  formerly  supposed  to 
ibe  the  case;  but  by  the  withdrawal  of 
tthe  water  from  such  parts  and  conse- 
quent drying  out,  with  oxidation  and 
•decay  following.  The  more  charged 
with  water  the  tissue  is.  the  more 
readily  it  can  be  withdrawn  by  freez- 
ing, and  the  greater  will  be  the  in- 
jury. For  this  reason,  well-matured 
wood  in  which  the  water  has  been  re- 
duced by  natural  processes  is  much 
better  able  to  stand  cold  weather.  The 
injury  after  a severe  freeze  shows  itself 
in  the  death  and  drying  up  of  the 
twigs  and  smaller  branches  accom- 
panied by  a water-soaked,  brown,  or 
black  appearance  of  the  tissue  beneath 
the  bark  on  the  trunk  and  larger 
limbs.  This  injury  may  involve  only 
spots  or  streaks  of  tissue  on  exposed 
sides  of  the  trees  and  shown  only  as  a 
light  brown  tinge,  or  it  may  include 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  tree 
and  appear  deep  brown  or  black  with 
a marked  tendency  of  the  bark  to 
separate  from  the  wood.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  fix  a limit,  either  of  extent 
of  Injury  or  depth  of  color,  which 
shall  be  any  very  useful  guide  in  de- 
ciding upon  the  removal  of  the  tree. 
For  example,  trees  in  a “pocket,” 
where  liability  to  injury  was  great, 
were  examined  on  March  24.  The 
bark  was  found  dark  brown  all 
through,  though  tight  to  the  wood, 
and  the  wood  black  in  the  trunk;  yet 
practically  every  tree  recovered  and 
in  the  second  season  bore  a good  crop 
of  fruit.  To  have  condemned  and  de- 


stroyed such  .an  orchard  because  of 
the  general  discoloration  would  have 
been  a mistake.  If  the  bark  easily 
separates  from  the  wood,  however, 
over  most  of  the  circumference  of  the 
trunk  and  for  considerable  distances 
vertically,  there  is  little  hope  for  the 
tree. 

Best  Means  to  Insure  Recovery. 

But  whether  trees  which  show  signs 
of  severe  injury  shall  or  shall  not 
make  good  recovery  depends  on  both 
previous  conditions  and  the  treatment 
given  them.  The  treatment  must  dif- 
fer for  young,  vigorous  trees  and  for 
those  that  are  older  and  less  thrifty 
or  for  those  that  have  been  weakened 
by  insects  or  diseases.  These  facts 
were  well  brought  out  by  observations 
and  experiments  made  by  Station  au- 
thorities subsequent  to  the  extreme 
cold  weather  of  January,  1904. 

It  is  rarely  advisable — though  It 
may  occasionally  be  necessary — to  cut 
down  or  tear  out  a young  orchard, 
even  of  oeach  trees,  that  has  been 
well  cared  for  and  has  made  a good 
healthy  growth  of  well-matured  wood 
the  previous  season.  This  is  usually 
true,  even  though  the  twigs  and  small- 
er branches  are  completely  killed  and 
the  tissue  beneath  the  bark  on  trunk 
and  larger  branches  show  a general 
drowning,  with  small  areas  of  black. 
If  the  roots  are  uninjured — and  they 
are  seldom  injured  on  good,  heavy 
soils  if  there  has  been  even  a light 
covering  of  snow — and  if  the  injury  to 
the  cambium  layer  beneath  the  bark 
is  not  so  extensive  as  to  cause  com- 
plete separation  of  bark  and  wood  over 
considerable  areas,  the  chances  of  re- 
covery are  good. 

In  treatment  of  such  trees  in  the 
Hudson  Valley,  the  best  results  fol- 
lowed severe  pruning;  that  is,  the 
twigs  and  smaller  branches  were  trim- 
med off  and  the  larger  branches  cut 
back  to  a diameter  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  or  two  inches.  The  earlier  this 
treatment  was  given  after  the  freez- 
ing the  more  perfect  was  the  recov- 
ery. As  an  illustration  may  be  cited 
two  orchards  on  a farm  about  ten 
miles  from  Newburg.  These  included 
about  5,000  peach  trees,  of  several 
varieties  and  from  2 to  6 years  old. 
Pruning  of  these  trees  began  soon 
after  the  extremely  cold  weather  of 
January  5 and  6 and  was  finished  in 
one  orchard  in  a few  weeks  while  in 
another  orchard  the  treatment  was 
delayed  until  March.  When  examined 
in  June  the  pruned  trees  were  making 
a splendid  growth  of  vigorous  new 
wood — sometimes  so  thick  as  to  re- 
quire trimming — which  bore  large, 
well  colored  foliage.  The  trees  pruned 
in  March  were  doing  well,  but  were 
less  vigorous  than  those  treated  ear- 
lier. Only  three  trees  were  left  un- 
treated, but  two  of  these  were  dead 
ir  June  and  the  other  was  recovering 
fairly  well,  but  with  the  new  wood  all 
in  the  top,  making  an  undesirable  tree. 
Of  the  whole  5,000  trees,  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  failed  to  recover. 

When  young  • trees  show  onlv 
patches  or  streaks  of  brown  in  the 
tissue,  even  though  the  browning  be 
quite  extensive  but  not  extending 
round  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
tree,  recovery  may  occur  without 
treatment,  though  thorough  trimming 
of  the  smaller  branches  is  best  in  all 
cases.  In  orchards  where  the  tests 
were  made,  moderately  trimmed  trees 
were  in  much  better  condition  In  June 
than  those  not  treated,  the  foliage  be- 
ing much  more  abundant  in  all  parr® 
of  the  trees,  of  large  size  and  nearlv 
normal  in  color;  while  on  untreated 
trees  the  leaves  were  small  and  of  a 
light  green  or  yellowish  tinge.  In 
September  the  difference  was  even 
more  striking:  for  by  this  time  some 
of  the  untreated  trees  had  “gone  buck” 
and  parts  of  them  had  died. 

Old  trees,  on  the  contrary,  either 
peach  or  pear,  should  not  be  severely 
pruned,  but  moderately.  When  de- 
horning of  trees  over  8 years  old  was 
tried  it  was  a total  failure.  The  trees 
made  an  effort  toward  recovery,  put- 
ting out  some  new  growth  and  appear- 
ing to  promise  well  in  June;  but  by 
September  all  were  dead.  This  same 
effect  has  been  observed  in  Michigan 
and  in  Ohio,  following  similar  freezes; 
so  it  may  be  considered  proven  that, 
generally,  severe  pruning  is  the  most 
effective  treatment  for  badlv  frozen 
young  trees;  but  that  moderate  prun- 
ing is  better  for  less  seriously  affected 
young  trees  and  the  only  treatment — 
except  removal — to  be  considered  for 
old  or  unthrifty  trees. 


When  old  trees  have  also  become 
weakened  by  Insect  attacks,  severe 
outbreaks  of  fungus  diseases,  unfav- 
orable weather  or  neglect  during  the 
previous  season,  or  when  they  stand 
in  low  spots  or  pockets  or  have  been 
liable  to  root  injury  through  blowing 
off  of  the  snow,  the  only  treatment 
may  be  to  dig  them  up  and  burn 
them;  for  in  such  cases  the  prospect 
for  recovery  after  any  severe  tissue- 
destroying  freeze  is  very  poor. 

How  Lessen  Liability  to  Injury. 

Of  course  it  is  Impossible  to  control 
the  weather  or  to  shelter  an  orchard 
against  such  remarkable  drops  In  tem- 
perature as  have  recently  occurred; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to 
secure  a considerable  degree  of  im- 
munity from  the  worst  effects  of  such 
freezes. 

In  the  first  place,  orchards  of  the 
more  tender  fruits  should  be  planted 
in  elevated  localities  or  on  the  upper 
portions  of  hillsides  and  slopes,  so 
that  they  will  be  above  the  low  spots 
and  “pockets”  where  the  cold  air  set- 
tles and  remains  stagnant  for  consid- 
erable lengths  of  time.  A difference 
in  elevation  of  only  a few  feet  was 
frequently  found  to  have  a most 
marked  effect  upon  the  extent  of  in- 
jury, trees  or  vines  in  pockets  or  in 
the  lower  rows  on  a hillside  being 
killed  while  those  adjacent  to  them 
but  a little  higher  up  were  not  se- 
riously injured.  If  the  hillsides  are  of 
light  soil  and  exposed  to  wind  or  sun 
so  that  the  snow  blows  off  or  melts 
off  readily,  trees  on  them  may  suffer 
more,  through  freezing  of  the  roots, 
than  do  those  lower  down  but  on  deep- 
er or  heavier  soil. 

Pockets  are  to  be  avoided  also  for 
a reason  apart  from  air  drainage. 
These  low  spots  are  naturally  more 
moist  than  higher  lands  and  so  trees 
planted  in  them  continue  longer  in 
foliage  and  fail  to  mature  the  wood. 
It  is  this  moisture-filled  new  wood 
and  sap-filled  tissue  beneath  the 
bark  that  suffer  most  from  the  rapid 
drying  which  causes  the  injury  in 
freezing;  for  well-matured  wood  com- 
paratively free  from  sap  will  pass  un- 
harmed through  very  low  tempera- 
tures. The  water  in  such  low  spots 
often  lies  but  a short  distance  below 
the  surface,  hence  the  trees  become 
shallow-rooted  and  much  more  sub- 
ject to  freezing  of  these  most  essential 
parts  than  those  trees  that  can  and 
must  send  their  “drawers  of  water” 
deeper  Into  the  soil. 

Trees  on  drained  soil  suffer  less 
than  those  on  undrained  areas,  espe- 
cially where  the  land  is  heavy.  Ex- 
posture  to  prevailing  winter  winds 
should  also  be  avoided,  since  these 
blow  off  the  snow  and  subject  the 
roots  to  freezing.  In  some  orchards 
in  the  Hudson  Valley  the  influence 
of  this  factor  was  plainly  marked  by 
rows  or  groups  of  dead  trees  where 
the  winds  had  had  a “clean  sweep.” 

Good  culture  to  promote  vigor  of 
trees,  its  proper  management  or 


the  use  of  cover  crops  to  check  . 
late  in  the  season,  and  care  ii 
control  of  Insects  and  diseases  a 
Influential  factors  in  lessening  injury 
from  frost  or  storing  up  vitality  to  re- 
cover from  such  injury. 


QEEDS 


DIRECT  TO 
- _ CONSUMER 

Look  at  these  prices— Bed  Clover  per  bu.  $8.2.5; 
Alfalfa  per  bu.  88,2.5;  Timothy  per  bu.  $1.75; 
Fancy  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  Seed  per  bu.  *1.76. 


Millet,  Cane,  Kaffir  Corn,  everything  for  farm  and 'gar- 
den. Also  Poultry  Foods,  Oyster  Shell  Grits,  Cracked 
Bone,  etc.  Low  Prices  and  Choice  Goods.  Write  me 

T.  LEE  ADAMS 

416  WALNUT  SUREET,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Some  Sound  Seed  Sense 

by  Sound  Seed  Seedsman 

Catalog  ready  to  mail.  Gives  facts.  No  "Big 
Fish  Stories.”  Tells  the  truth  about  what  we 
sell  and  we  sell  almost  everything  In  the 
seed  line.  Breeders  and  Introducers  of  the 
Darke  Co.  Early  Mammoth  Corn,  one  of  tha 
best  at  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  Ask  for  cat- 
alog. MACE  ft  MANSFIELD,  Greenville,  O. 


AMERICA’S  BIG  FOUR 

"Rankin’s  Royal”  Strain  of  Barred  White  and  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  are  bred  to  win 
and  bred  to  pay ; bred  forquality,  in  every  way  All  stock 
Line  and  Pedigree  Bred  by  the  Trap-Nest  System  from 
“America’s  Greatest  Sires  and  Champions.”  Catalogue, 
pronounced  the  neatest,  most  complete  and  businesslike 
ever  gotten  up,  sent  free  if  you  mention  Fruit-Grower. 

H.  P.  Rankin,  Box  121,  Hartington,  N eb. 


The  HoakO.K.  Line 

The  Hoak  O K Round  Incubator 
hatches  where  others  fall.  Where 
quality  and  low  prices  count.  No 
cold  corners,  easiest  regulated,  re- 
quires least  fuel  and  attention. 
Complete  line  of  Pure  Air  Brooders, 
on  trial.  Free  Catalogue,  10-F.-G. 
E.  HOAK,  LIGONTER,  END. 


'Fall  Weight 


is  the  brand  npon 
ANCHOR  FENCE 


Full  weight  in 
quality  as  well  as  quantity. 
The  full  weight  of  goodness 
is  found  in  every  rod  of  An- 
chor Fence.  Send  for  booklet. 

Anchor  Fence  & Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  X.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BB  FENCE  STAYS 

Build  any  kind  of  fence  of  any  kind  of  wire 
at  15  to  35  cents  a rod.  No  machine. 

B.  B.  FENCE  CO.,  Box  82,  PERU,  IND. 


APPLE  TREES 

100,000  leading  commercial  sorts  In  all 
grades,  that  must  be  sold  this  spring.  Write 
for  fire  sale  prices.  Full  line  of  general 
nursery  stock. 

PARSONS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
Parsons,  Kansas 


50,000  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

at  low  prices.  Cumberland,  Kansas  and 
Gregg.  Write  for  prices. 

WM.  AMELANG,  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


9 May  Seed  Corn 

PRIDE  OF  CUBA 

\ Our  own  growing.  Seed  stocks  care- 
fully selected;  ears  very  solid,  9 to  10 
I in.  long;  long  slender  grains  which  grow 
[over  tip  end  of  cob;  heavy  yielder,  as 
[murh  as  eighty  bushels  to  acre.  A favor- 
ite with  stock  feeders. 

'Seed  selected  and  hand  picked,  $1.50  bn. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  IF  WANTED  IN  THE  EAR. 

OTHER  VARIETIES — A full  line  Field  and  Sweet  Seed! 
Corn,  Clover,  Millet,  Alfalfa,  Grass,  Farm  Seeds  and  Seed 
Grains,  Cowpeas,  Garden  Seeds,  Onion  Sets,  Etc. 

Address  Seed  Department  for  lists  and  catalogue. 

Chesmore=Eastlake  Mercantile  Co. 

838-846  South  Fourth  Street. 


90=day  Seed  Cornl 

EARLY  YELLOW  ROSeI 

Yields  75  to  100  bu.  per  acre.  Ears! 
10  to  11  Inches  long;  deep  grains,  small  I 
cobs. 

One  load  In  28  Inch  wagon  bed  as! 
comes  from  field,  measures  29  bus.,  I 
weighed  34  bus.  and  shelled  37  bus.! 
weighed. 

Seed  all  band  picked,  small  and  rotten  { 
grains  removed,  strictly  fancy,  91,50  bu. ' 


Our  1906  Seed  Book  contains  something  that  YOU 
want.  It's  FREE  If  you  write  a postal  card.  Also 
our  Alfalfa  Booklet,  if  wanted.  It  contain.  Infor- 
mation necessary  to  successfully  grow  Alfalfa. 

Our  Alfalfa  seed  was  grown  In  Kansas,  and  It 
Is  not  adulterated. 

ROSS  BROTHERS  SEED  HOUSE 

Department  B :::  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


Money  Saved  on  Everything' 

FOR  THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

All  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines  and  Ornamental  Stock,  all  No. 
1 and  first-class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name  and  packed  In  first-class  manner,  at  whole- 
sale and  retail.  Headquarters  for  the  basket  anvil,  Dew  Invention  for  nailing  handles  on 
fruit  baskets.  Send  for  pries  list  to 

THE  GRAND  MERE  NURSERIES,  LOOK  BOX  12,  STEVEN8VILLK,  MICHIGAN 
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I he  Munson  Grape  Trellis 


After  experimenting  with  various 
forms  of  grape  trellis,  Mr.  T.  V.  Mun- 
son, Denison,  Texas,  has  devised  one 
which  he  feels  is  an  improvement  of 
those  in  general  use.  Mr.  Munson 
describes  his  trellis  as  follows,  the 
illustrations  helping  to  make  clear 
his  meaning: 

•'The  essential  features  of  the  trel- 
lis consists  of  three  horizontal  parallel 
wires,  supported  above  and  along 


left  to  bear.  These  canes  are  tied  to 
the  middle  wire,  always,  and  the  new 
growth,  the  bearing  shoots,  extend 
over  the  side  wires,  and  attach  them- 
selves thereto  by  their  tendrils.  The 
fruit  is  thus  borne  under  a canopy  of 
green  leaves,  with  free  circulation  of 
air  underneath. 

"This  system  of  training  contem- 
plates the  renewing  of  the  vine,  from 
the  main  trunk,  every  year.  Accord- 


Built  to  Bake — Tolman  Ranges 

are  the  best  bakers  and  the  greatest  fuel  savers  ever  manu- 
factured Flues  lined  with  asbestos.  A Tolman  Range  will 
clear  Its  cost  in  less  than  8 months  by  the  amount  of  fuel  It 
saves.  We  will  ship  a range  to  your  nearest  station.  C.O.D.  on 

ONE  YEAR’S  DECISION  TRIAL 
With  a TEN-YEAR  GUARANTEE 

We  sell  the  entire  output  of  our  enormous  factory  direct  from 
“Factory  to  Funilly,”  by  mail,  thus  saving  you  all  middle- 
men's and  dealers’  profits.  Why  not  buy  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  and  thus  save  $15  to  $40.  We  will  return  to 
you  every  cent  we  receive,  If  you  do  not  find  your  purchase 
exactly  as  represented.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy. 

Send  postal  card  for  catalog  E today. 

JlliMi.N  A.  TOLMAN  COMPANY,  *7.r»0  WOOIll.AWN  AVK.,  ClfICAC.0,  ILLINOIS 


each  row  of  vines  by  any  system  of 
permanent  posts  and  arms  most  avail- 
able to  the  planter. 

"The  middle,  or  lower,  wire  should 
be  some  four  or  five  inches  lower 
than  and  midway  between  the  two 
upper  wires,  which  should  be  about 
twenty  or  twenty-two  inches  apart, 
and  four  and  a half  or  five  feet  from 
the  ground,  or  they  can  be  as  low  as 
three  feet  from  the  ground  in  dry, 
windy  climates. 

“No.  11  galvanized  wire  is  suf- 
ficiently strong  for  the  wires,  and  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  twenty-four 
feet  between  the  posts  is  the  right  dis- 
tance. The  end  posts  should  be 
strong  and  set  not  less  than  three 
feet  deep;  four  feet  is  still  better,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  bracing  them. 
The  intermediate  posts  need  not  be 
set  over  two  feet  in  the  ground,  as 
they  merely  sustain  the  downward 
pressure  of  the  vines,  the  end  posts 
taking  up  all  of  the  lateral  strain. 

“The  above  sketch  shows  a view 
of  the  end  post  of  the  trellis,  together 
with  the  post  next  to  it.  with  young 
vines  being  trained  up  to  the  lower 
wire,  along  twine  strings  tied  to 
stakes  at  the  root,  and  to  the  middle 
wire  at  the  top.  In  actual  practice 
the  two  lateral  or  side  wires  are  not 
put  on  until  the  winter  of  the  second 
year,  after  the  young  vines  have  been 
pruned  and  tied  as  in  Figure  1. 

“While  it  is  stated  that  the  end  posts 
are  not  braced,  where  set  deep  in  the 
ground,  it  will  be  noted  from  the 
sketch  that  the  cross-arms  are  braced. 
The  ones  attached  to  the  end  posts 
are  braced  by  the  longer  wires 
marked  ‘brace’  attached  to  the  next 
post,  to  prevent  the  arms  from  being 
pulled  back  and  forth  by  the  lateral 
wires.  Each  cross-arm  is  also  braced 
by  the  shorter  brace  wires,  attached 
to  the  same  post,  so  that  if  the  load 
on  one  wire  is  heavier  than  that  on 
the  other,  one  side  will  not  be  drawn 
down  and  the  other  side  raised.  These 
brace  wires  are  simply 
to  make  the  lateral 
wires  stable,  by  brac- 
ing the  cross-arms. 

“In  using  this  trellis 
the  vines  are  planted 
immediately  beneath 
the  middle  wire.  The 
first  season  the  growth 
is  restricted  to  one  vig- 
orous shoot,  which  is 
trained  about  a string, 
as  shown  in  the  Illus- 
tration. This  string  Is 
simply  to  get  the  grow- 
ing shoot  up  to  the 
middle  wire,  and  of 
course  has  no  part  In 
the  permanent  trellis. 

B y restricting  the 
growth  to  this  one 
shoot,  a vigorous  growth  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  this  forms  the  main  trunk 
of  the  vine  in  after  years. 

"Figure  1 shows  a vine  after  having 
made  one  year's  growth,  pruned  and 
tied.  The  vine  has  two  branches,  A 
and  B.  each  tied  at  t t,  and  the  trellis 
is  now  ready  to  have  the  cross-arms 
and  two  lateral  wires  put  on. 

"In  this  system  little  tying  of  the 
vines  is  needed;  the  first  year,  as 
shown  in  Figure  1.  two  canes  are  left, 
and  each  is  tied  near  Its  base,  and  is 
then  wrapped  about  the  middle  wire, 
and  tied  again  at  the  extreme  end.  As 
the  vine  becomes  older,  two  more 
canes  are  left,  one  running  each  way, 
ut  never  more  than  four  canes  are 


ingly,  an  effort  is  made  to  grow  canes 
starting  from  near  the  head  of  the 
trunk  every  year,  to  replace  the  old 
ones,  which  are  entirely  pruned  away. 
Take,  for  instance,  a vine  which  has 
four  canes  left  to  bear  fruit.  When 
growth  begins  in  spring,  select  four 
new  shoots  which  will  come  out  near 
the  head,  and  leave  them  to  produce 
the  bearing  wood  for  the  next  sea- 
son’s crop.  All  other  shoots  which 
start  must  be  rubbed  off,  and  of  course 
no  new  growth  should  ever  be  allowed 
on  the  main  trunk,  beneath  the  head. 
By  keeping  off  all  oth- 
er shoots  which  start, 
the  growth  of  the  plant 
will  be  thrown  into 
those  which  are  left 
for  the  next  season, 
and  in  the  shoots 
which  are  then  bearing 
a crop  of  fruit. 

"Figure  2 shows  a 
vine  after  having  borne 
its  sixth  crop  of  some 
forty  pounds  of  fine 
fruit  each  year,  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen, 
and  the  vine  is  ready 
for  pruning.  From  A 
to  T and  from  B to  T 
are  shown  the  four  last- 
year  arms,  two  going 
in  each  direction,  gent- 
ly twined  along  the 
lower  wire,  one  arm  be- 
ing twined  around  the  wire  in  one  di- 
rection and  the  other  in  the  opposite 
direction,  thus  holding  each  other  in 
place  on  the  wire,  and  requiring  only 
one  tie  for  each  pair  of  arms — near 
their  ends,  at  T T. 

"This  illustration  was  made  from  a 
photograph  of  a vine  of  the  Ben  Hur 
variety,  occupying  a space  of  fully 
fourteen  feet  on  the  trellis,  all  of 
which  space  was  filled  with  clusters 
borne  on  shoots  coming  out  of  the 
arms  and  extending  up  over  the  lateral 
wires,  the  extremities,  when  in  full 


S&ve  Your  Fruit 

VEGETABLES  and  FLOWERS 


SPRAY  OR  FU- 
MIGATE WITH 


NIKOTEEN 


the  strongest  Insecticide  on  the  market.  Nicotine  has  been  acknowledged  by  scien- 
tists for  years  to  be  the  most  powerful  Insect  and  parasite  destroyer  known. 

NIKOTEEN  cures  Mange  and  kills  Lice,  Fleas,  etc.,  on  all  domestic  animals. 
$1.60  per  pint,  75c  per  half  pint  bottle. 

NIKOTEEN  APIII8  PUNK  for  fumigating  Indoors.  Will  kill  all  the  insects  In 
hot  bouses.  One  can  sufficient  for  60,000  cubic  feet.  Price,  SOc.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  handle  our  goods,  write  us. 

NICOTINE  MFG.  CO.  ::  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


from  the  head  of  the  vine,  is  chosen 
from  among  the  most  vigorous  shoots 
pushed  out  near  the  crotch  of  the 
vine,  and  which  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  bear  any  fruit  during  their 
first  season.  This  is  strictly  the  re- 
newal system,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  spur  system. 

"Figure  4 shows  the  same  vine  tied 
with  two  ties,  t t,  ready  to  do  the 


EUREKA 

BOILER 

or  Steam  Feed  Cooker 

Saves  half  your  corn 
or  other  feed.  Saves 
labor  In  feeding.  It 
will  steam  moldy 
hay  or  corn  perfectly 
sweet.  Makes  corn 
stalks  or  straw  per- 
fectly palatable. 
Write  for  information, 

John  Deer  Plow  Co. 

Denver,  Kansas  City 


PEACH  TREES 

100,000  Peach  In  all  grades.  Leading  sorts. 
None  better  In  quality  or  cheaper  In  price. 
Write  today  for  prices.  Full  line  of  other 
high  grade  stock. 

Parsons  Wholesale  Nurseries, 

Parsons,  Kansas 


work  of  next  growing  season. 

"After  the  first  crop,  when  only  two 
short  arms  are  retained  in  pruning, 
if  the  vines  are  in  good  vigor,  four 
arms  are  retained  for  the  second  crop, 
two  arms  to  go  each  way.  and  each 
year  thereafter  the  length  of  the  arms 
left  is  determined  by  the  vigor  of  the 
vine.  If  the  vine  has  perfected  its 
crop  well  and  made  an  excess  of  new 
wood  over  the  previous  year,  leave  the 
arms  longer  proportionately.  But  if 
the  vine  seems  over-worked,  and  has 
made  less  new  wood  than  it  did  the 
previous  year,  then  shorten  the  arms 
proportionately. 

“The  advantages  of  this  system  are 
many.  In  the  first  place,  the  work  of 
pruning  and  tying  the  vines  is  reduced 
to  the  minimum.  In  pruning,  the 
arms  which  have  borne  the  fruit  are 
cut  away  entirely,  and  their  places 

Direct 
from 
Mills 
to 
.You 


ROBINSON’S  FAMOUS  “CRIMSON 
BEAUTY”  RED  RASPBERRY. 

Largest,  hardiest  and  most  delicious  Rasp- 
berry grown.  Plants  75c  per  do*. ; $ do*,  for 
$2.00,  or  $5.00  per  100.  Also  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  S.  C.  Whits  Leghorns. 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  and  Scotch  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  for  catalog;  mention  this  paper. 
EVERGREEN  FRUIT  & POULTRY  FARM, 
Wm.  H.  Robinson,  Prop. 

Route  No.  7 Lafayette,  Ind. 


leaf,  hanging  over  the  wire  like  a most 
beautiful  draperv,  on  each  side  of  the 
trellis.  This  constitutes  the  trough- 
shaped canopy  of  foliage  over  the  pen- 
dulous fruit  below,  producing  a most 
beautiful  sight  and  the  finest  pos- 
sible fruit,  placed  in  the  best  possible 
position  for  cultivation,  for  pruning, 
spraying,  harvesting,  ventilation,  and 
for  allowing  one  to  pass  from  one  row 
to  another. 

"Figure  3 shows  this  same  vine 
pruned,  ready  to  be  tied,  with  all  the 
cut-away  wood  removed  from  the  trel- 
lis. Note  that  the  old  arms  are  en- 
tirely cut  away,  back  to  where  the 
new  arms  come  out,  and  only  wood 
of  last  summer's  growth,  coming  out 


Beacon-ite  is  a ready  roofing  made  of  the 
finest  long  w.  ol  fitue  thoroughly  saturated 
with  a special  preparation  that  makes  it 
absolutely  water  tight.  M ind.  rain,  snow 
or  sleet  has  no  effect  on  it  whatever.  It 
will  not  rust  like  tin  ■ r rot  like  shingles. 
It  can  be  i.pplicd  by  anyone  to  any  kind  of 
roof;  we  furnish  ail  necessary  nails  and 
c.. merit.  AH  you  need  is  a h.  mine  . 

Beacon  i e roofing  will  save  you  money 
in  two  ways: 

First.  By  buying  direct  from  the  mills 
you  save  the  jobbers  and  dealers  profits. 

Second.  By  putting  it  on  yrn  rself  you 
s ve  tl  e expense  of  liir  ng  a roofer. 

iVe  wai  t to  quote  you  our  Beacon-ite 
“rices.  You  will  find  thrm  to  be  about 
one-half  tie  cist  of  tin  or  shingles,  and 
conside rally  less  than  ary  other  reauy 
r.  ofings.  t\  e w ant  to  send  you  FREE 
samples  of  Beacon-ite  so  that  you  can 
compare  its  quality  with  otln  rs.  If  you 
want  better,  cheaper  roofing  send  for  our 
FREE  samples. 

BEACON-ITE  MILLS,  1 104  N.  Second  St..  St.  Louis 


LOOK  ! LOOK ! I HAVE 

2,000,000  Strawberry  Plants 

No.  1 Bubnch  Strawberry;  Rathburn  and  Wilson,  Jr.: 
Lucretia  Dewberry;  Miller  Red  Raspberry;  Cumberland 
and  Kancas  Blackcap  Raspberry.  My  plants  are  all  grown 
on  new  land  and  have  fine  roots;  you  will  get  strong 
plants  if  you  buy  of  me.  I dig  my  entire  beds  up  each 
season,  before  placing  your  order  write  me  for  catalog 
and  prices  on  large  lots. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY  ::  Dover,  Delaware 

The  Ward  Blackberry 

Is  a very  strong  grower,  perfectly  hardy  In 
New  Jersey:  fruit  black  throughout.  Wa 
offer  root-cutting  plants  at  so  moderate  a 
price  that  all  can  plant  It  who  desire  a first- 
class  and  profitable  market  variety.  The 
best  blackberry  In  existence.  For  price  ad- 
drese 

D.  BAIRD  A SON,  BAIRD,  NEW  JERSEY 

ERCKMANS’  TREES 

Are  as  good  as  the  best.  60  years 
In  business  Is  our  guarantee. 

CATALOQUZ  IKZZ 

P.  J.  PERCKMANS  CO., Inc. 

Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga. 

460  acres  in  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Estab.  1856. 

Schoell  Bros.  Nurseries 

Millions  of  first-class  strawberry  plants  at 
prices  that  will  make  you  buy.  Large  stock 
of  Fruit  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Currants.  Goose- 
berries. Asparagus,  etc.,  also  fine  stock  of 
Everbloomlng  Roses.  Get  our  prices  before 
ordering  elsewhere  and  you  will  save  money. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  prices  today. 
Schoell  Brother*.  Box  85.  Nauvoo,  Illinois 


REWARD!  REWARD! 

Reward  only  comes  to  those  who  give  a. 
service,  but  we  wish  to  at  once  get  into  cor- 
respondence with  some  of  the  best  fruit- 
growers and  if  you  will  send  us  the  names 
of  10  of  the  best  of  your  section,  we  will  a* 
a reward  to  you  send  our  catalogue  and  a. 
due  bill  for  $1.00  worth  of  anything  you 
may  select.  Write  at  once. 

THE  WOLVERINE  NTRSERTES. 

C..  E.  Prater,  Jr.,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

PEACH  TREES 

Wholesale  Price*.  Circular  Free. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON.  Box  1S5,  Stockier,  Delft. 
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taken  by  the  other  canes  which  have 
been  left  for  this  purpose.  In  tying 
these  canes,  they  are  wrapped  about 
the  middle  wire,  and  only  one  tie  is 
needed  for  the  two  arms  going  In  one 
direction  (see  Fig.  4).  Cultivation  is 
facilitated  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
mass  of  foliage  is  well  above  the 
ground.  The  fruit  Is  not  so  likely  to 
rot,  for  the  bunches  are  borne  well 
above  the  ground,  and  as  the  mass  of 
foliage  is  horizontal,  between  the  lat- 
eral wires,  instead  of  vertical,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  old-fashioned  trellis, 
the  air  has  free  circulation  beneath 
the  vines,  thus  reducing  the  danger 
from  rot  to  the  minimum.  And  if  it 


Two  Tomato  Diseases. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Horticultural  Society,  Prof.  J.  W. 
Lloyd  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
read  a paper  on  commercial  tomato 
growing,  In  which  he  referred  to  two 
diseases  of  the  tomato  which  are 
found  in  Southern  Illinois.  From  the 
report  of  the  society  we  reprint  this 
reference  to  these  diseases: 

“One  is  locally  known  as  ‘rust.’  It 
appears  as  definite  spots  on  the  leaves, 
and  while  it  may  be  present  at  the 
time  of  transplanting,  it  usually  de- 
velop.-, more  rapidlc  after  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen.  It  attacks  the  older 
leaves  first,  and  eventually  causes 


best  way  to  avoid  damage  from  this 
disease  will  be  to  practice  a careful 
system  of  rotation  whereby  tomatoes 
are  not  planted  twice  In  succession 
upon  the  same  land,  nor  upon  land 
receiving  the  wash  from  other  to- 
mato fields.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  infection  of  new  fields  by 
the  carrying  of  soil  from  other  fields 
on  farm  tools,  or  the  feet  of  animals 
or  men.’’ 


¥ ^ * 


Stock  and  Cion. 


The  weather  has  been  so  mild  that 
we  have  been  pruning  our  Keiffer 
nursery.  Feb.  13th  was  like  April, 


is  necessary  to  spray  the  vines,  the 
work  can  be  more  easily  done.  With 
one  hand  the  operator  can  hold  up  the 
drooping  foliage  and  with  the  other 
direct  the  spray  mixture  under  the 
canopy  to  the  fruit.  Then,  too,  one 
can  pass  readily  from  one  row  to  the 
other,  whereas,  with  the  old  vertical 
trellis  one  might  be  compelled  to  go 
to  the  end  of  a long  row  to  get  into 
another  part  of  the  vineyard.  In  cold 
climates,  where  It  is  necessary  to  lay 
vines  down  and  cover  during  the  win- 
ter, this  form  of  trellis  will  be  found 
particularly  valuable.  The  vines  can 
be  pruned  as  soon  as  leaves  are  off  in 
the  fall,  and  the  whole  plant  can  then 
be  laid  down  and  covered  up,  with 
very  little  trouble.  Next  spring  the 
vine  can  be  lifted  and  the  arms  tied 
as  recommended,  and  the  plants  are 
ready  to  bear  a crop.” 


their  death,  thus  weakening  the  plant, 
and  often  interfering  with  the  proper 
development  of  the  later  fruits.  Tests 
made  by  the  Illinois  Experiment  Sta- 
tion during  the  past  season  indicate 
that  this  disease  can  be  controlled  by 
repeated  applications  of  Bordeaux 
mixture. 

“The  other  disease  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  combat,  on  account  of  living 
over  winter  in  the  soil  and  infecting 
the  plants  through  the  roots.  The 
first  evidence  of  its  presence  is  the 
sudden  wilting  and  dying  of  the  en- 
tire plant  or  of  one  or  more  of  its 
branches.  Examination  of  the  wilted 
stem  shows  the  woody  portion  to  be 
discolored,  and  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  discolored  tissue  reveals 
the  presence  of  a fungus.  Since  the 
fungus  is  within  the  plant,  spraying 
is  ineffective.  It  is  probable  that  the 


warm  and  sunny  all  day,  and  most  of 
January  was  the  same.  The  effort  is 
to  keep  the  trees  low,  for  convenience 
in  picking  the  fruit,  yet  to  have  a main 
stem  running  up  through  the  center  of 
the  tree.  Some  of  the  bearing  shoots 
come  out  within  a foot  of  the  ground. 
We  shorten  these  shoots  this  year  to 
six  inches  or  a foot  in  length  and  the 
main  stem,  rising  to  about  eight  feet, 
is  thickly  clustered  with  these  short 
branches.  Future  pruning  will  be 
governed  by  the  developments  of  this 
season;  but  the  object  to  be  kept  in 
view  all  the  time  is  to  keep  the  trees 
low,  open,  yet  not  straggly.  I expect 
to  plant  them  out  in  April,  setting 
them  14  feet  apart  each  way. 

In  view  of  the  recent  discussion  in 
The  Fruit-Grower  as  to  the  effect  of 
stock  and  cion,  I have  been  interested 


in  observing  the  sprouts  below  and 
above  the  point  of  union.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  two  part3 
of  the  tree  each  retain  their  own  na- 
ture. Of  two  shoots  coming  out  of  my 
Keiffers,  not  over  one  Inch  apart,  one 
above  and  one  below  the  union,  the 
upper  one  is  a true  Keiffer  brand,  and 
the  lower  one  is  a'  true  crab,  thorny 
as  a locust  tree.  It  is  the  bud  that 
determines  the  nature  of  the  branch; 
a Keiffer  bud  determines  the  branch 
cr  tree  to  be  Keiffer;  a stock  bud 
brings  a branch  of  the  old  original, 
natural  tree.  Those  who  say  that 
Keiffer  leaves  will  elaborate  Keiffer 
sap  and  this  sap  will  go  down  into  the 
natural  roots  and  cause  Keiffer  shoots 
to  gorw  up  out  of  the  roots,  are  en- 
tirely mistaken.  They  have  forgotten 
the  first  principles  of  botany.  That 
the  bud  Is  the  determining  factor  In 
every  plant.  The  buds  on  the  roots 
will  make  natural  shoots  only.  This 
position  is  unassailable. 

J.  C.  M.  JOHNSTON. 

New  Wilmington,  Fa. 


Fred  Freeman,  Kankakee,  111.,  says 
that  he  is  observing  some  trees  which 
did  not  form  a terminal  bud  last  fall, 
but  kept  on  growing  until  freezing 
weather.  He,  in  common  with  many 
others,  believes  that  this  condition  is 
often  responsible  for  much  of  the  win- 
ter-killing of  trees.  The  past  winter 
has  been  so  mild,  however,  that  per- 
haps no  definite  conclusions  can  be 
reached  this  year. 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
United  Fruit-Growers’  Association  of 
Colorado  will  be  held  at  the  Albany 
Hotel,  Denver.  March  6 to  8.  This 
association  is  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  various  associations  of  Colo- 
rado, which  sold  $7,000,000  worth  of 
fruit  last  year. 


A Georgia  orchardist  predicts  that 
unless  some  of  the  growers  down  there 
begin  to  fight  San  Jose  scale  at  once, 
there  will  not  be  as  many  peach  trees 
in  that  state  in  a year  or  so  as  there 
are  now. 


W ater  for  Your  Country  Home 


IF  you  live  In  the  country  there  is  a way  for  you  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  a city  water  supply  without  a penny  for  water  tax. 

It  is  accomplished  by  the  Kewanee  System. 


With  the  Kewanee  System  you  get  even  more  than  city  service,  because,  in  addition  to 
every  benefit  the  latter  affords,  you  may  have  -Soft  water  in  vour  bathroom  and  laundry. 

1 he  Kewanee  System  is  easily  explained;  it  consists  simply  of  having  a Kewanee  Pneumatic 
Tank  set  in  your  cellar  or  buried  in  the  ground. 

The  water  from  your  own  well  or  cistern  is  pumped  into  the  Kewanee  Tank, 
v.  r0rn  the  the  water  is  delivered  under  pressure  to  the  laundry  tubs,  kitchen  sink, 

bathrooms,  outside  hydrants  or  wherever  wanted. 

W hen  the  tank  Is  half  full  of  water  the  air  which  originally  filled  the  entire  space  will  be 
compressed  into  the  upper  half  of  It. 

It  Is  this  pressure  exerted  on  the  water  which  delivers  it  to  the  plumbing  fixtures  and 
hydrants. 

An  axerage  pressure  of  40  pounds  may  be  maintained  under  ordinary  conditions.  This  will 
carry  water  to  a height  of  80  feet,  thus  affording  splendid  fire  protection. 

You  see  that  the  method,  while  perfectly  simple.  Is  based  on  a thoroughly  scientific  plnn. 

i ne  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company  was  the  first  to  apply  this  principle  successfully  in 
supplying  water  to  country  houses,  and  after  ten  years  of  experience  the  system  has  proved  to 
be  entirely  practical  and  it  Is  rapidly  growing  in  favor. 

Over  4.000  Kewanee  Outfits  now  In  use. 


The  old  style  elevated  tanks  are  passing. 

— Because  they  stand  no  show  in  competition  with 
the  modern,  no-trouble  system — the  Kewanee  System. 

The  old  fashioned  gravity  system  meant  pumping 
water  up  in  order  to  get  It  down  again. 

Now.  to  give  the  necessary  pressure  for  fire  protec- 
tion and  service,  the  elevated  tank  must  be  located  on  top 
of  a tall  tower.  This  Is  expensive,  unsightly  and  unsafe. 

The  water  freezes  in  winter,  becomes  warm  and 
stagnant  in  summer,  and  repairs  are  a big  item  of  ex- 
pense. 

The  attic  tank  doesn’t  give  sufficient  pressure  for 
fire  protection. 

Its  weight  Is  apt  to  crack  the  plastering,  and  when 
it  leaks  (as  It  is  pretty  sure  to  do)  your  house  Is  flooded. 
Just  one  such  expensive  accident  may  cost  you  many 
times  the  price  of  a Kewanee  Outfit. 

— Which  cannot  flood  the  house,  because  the  tank  is 
resting  on  solid  ground  where  it  can  do  no  damage 

The  installation  of  a Kewanee  Pneumanic  Water  Sys- 
tem in  your  country  home  means  an  absolutely  per- 
manent, reliable  and  easily  controlled  supply  of  water 
under  pressure,  for  watering  the  vegetable  or  flower 
garden,  small  fruits  and  the  lawn.  It  Is  also  convenient 
for  filling  barrels  for  spraying  purposes. 

Don't  these  things  appeal  to  you? 

— Plenty  of  pure,  fresh  water. 

— Cool  water  in  the  summer. 

— No  freezing  water  in  winter. 

— Absolute  protection  from  fire. 

— Decrease  in  insurance  rates. 

— A plant  that  will  last  a lifetime. 

— No  expensive  repairs. 

It  solves  the  country  water  problem  completely. 

The  Kewanee  System  will  take  care  of  all  your  needs 
— for  home,  orchard,  garden,  lawn,  stables,  poultry 
houses,  etc. 

• » • • 

Our  Kewanee  Outfits  are  complete. 

Not  an  engine  only,  which  in  Itself  cannot  give  you  a 
water  supply — nor  a tank  only,  which  is  useless  unless 
you  have  some  form  of  pumping  power — 

But.  we  furnish  the  whole  thing — n complete  system 
of  water  supply. 

Our  engineering  department  is  prepared  to  solve  your 
water  problem — no  matter  how  difficult  that  problem 
may  now  appear. 

Kewanee  Outfits  are  made  in  sizes  suited  to  the 
smallest  cottage — or  largest  building — or  group  of  build- 
ings. 

We  guarantee  every  Kewanee  Outfit  to  give  perfect 
service.  While  the  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  have  no 
doubt  seen  our  ad.  many  times,  we  know  that  there  are 
a great  many  of  them  who  have  not  read  our  catalogue 
and  therefore  do  not  understand  how  adaptable  our  sys- 
tem is  to  their  particular  needs.  We  know  a Kewanee 
plant  will  meet  your  requirements  and  we  want  you  to 
know  It.  We  want  you  to  get  a copy  of  our  book  and  see 
for  yourself. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  family  to  investigate. 

Send  for  catalogue  No.  4.  giving  names  of  users  in 
your  state.  It  is  free.  Please  mention  The  Fruit- 
Grower  when  you  write. 


KEWANEE  WATER  SUPPLY  CO.,  Drawer  D,  KEWANEE,  ILL. 
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Questions  and  Amlvers 


Pecans  for  Missouri. 

I have  lately  become  Interested  In 
pecan-trowing,  and  want  to  know  what 
advantage  grafted  • pecans  have  over 
those  raised  from  the  seed.  Should  pe- 
cans be  planted  on  bottom  land  or  on 
hill  land? — E.  E.  L.,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Pecans  are  grafted.  Just  as  fruit  trees 
are  grafted  or  budded,  so  one  can  know 
definitely  what  kind  of  fruit  the  tree 
will  bear.  If  seeds  are  planted,  there 
will  be  as  much  variation  in  pecan  seed- 
lings, perhaps,  as  one  will  find  in  apple 
seedlings.  The  trees  are  grafted,  there- 
fore, so  that  one  can  be  sure  of  getting 
what  Is  wanted.  Pecans  naturally  grow 
on  bottom  lands,  although  It  Is  not  nec- 
essary that  they  have  this  location.  We 
have  usually  found  native  pecan  trees 
in  the  low  lands,  Just  as  we  find  the 
large  hickory-nut  trees. 


Plums  Stung  by  CurcuIIo. 

I have  a few  trees  of  Blue  Damson 
plums,  which  blossom  freely,  but  after 
the  blooms  drop  and  when  the  young 
plums  are  about  the  size  of  a pea  they 
drop  off;  upon  examination  I find  they 
have  been  stung  by  some  insect,  and 
when  the  egg  hatches  the  worm  bores 
to  the  center  of  the  plum,  and  this  Is 
when  the  plums  drop.  What  is  the  In- 
sect and  what  the  remedy? — P.  W.  S., 
Poular  Bluff,  Mo. 

The  plums  have  been  stung  by  the 
plum  curcullo,  an  insect  which  makes  a 
slit  In  the  plum  and  deposits  her  egg 
in  the  young  fruit.  Some  persons  claim 
to  have  been  successful  in  holding  tills 
insect  in  check  by  spraying  with  an  ar- 
senical mixture,  but  the  general  opinion 
Is  that  spraying  is  not  altogether  satis- 
factory. Where  you  have  only  a tew 
trees,  a good  plan  is  to  practice  jarring. 
The  adult  of  the  plum  curculio  is  a 
small  beetle-like  insect,  which  will  drop 
to  the  ground  if  the  tree  is  jarred  early 
in  the  morning,  while  the  air  is  still 
cool.  The  curculio  will  "play  possum’ 
and  can  be  picked  up  and  destroyed. 
Give  the  trunk  of  the  tree  a smart  jar, 
and  the  insects  will  Tall  and  can  be 
gathered  up  and  destroyed.  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  be  done  early  In  the 
morning,  for  after  the  air  warms  up  the 
Insect  will  fly  away.  Another  way  to 
fight  the  insect  is  by  cultivation.  When 
the  larva  leaves  the  young  plum  to 
change  to  the  pupa  state  it  enters  the 
ground  and  spins  its  cocoon.  The  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri  experiment  stations 
have  found  that  this  insect  does  not  go 
very  deep,  and  therefore  if  the  soil  is 
stirred  during  July  and  August  the  co- 
coons will  be  broken  and  the  insect  de- 
stroyed. If  poultry  are  kept  among  the 
trees  they  will  help  to  hold  the  insect 
in  check. 


I.enf  Crumpler  on  Apple  Trees. 

I have  a young  apple  orchard  three 
and  four  years  old.  There  Is  a small 
worm  works  on  the  leaves  and  spins  a 
web  at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  holding 
the  leaf  to  the  tree.  Many  of  the  leaves 
are  still  on  the  trees.  What  is  the  in- 
sect, and  how  shall  I fight  it? — J.  L.  C., 
Natoma.  Kan. 

The  insect  is  doubtless  the  leaf 
crumpler,  which  can  frequently  be 
found  upon  trees  during  the  winter 
months.  The  insect  will  be  found  in 
masses  of  dry,  brown  leaves,  which, 
when  pulled  apart,  will  be  found  to 
surround  a tubular,  horn-like  case.  If 
one  of  these  cases  be  carefully  cut 
open  It  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
brownish  worm  or  caterpillar,  about 
half  an  inch  long.  This  Insect  is  de- 
scribed by  the  entomologists  as  follows: 

"The  adult  insect  Is  a small  grayish 
moth  that  appears  during  June  or  July, 
and  deposits  eggs  on  the  various  trees 
that  serve  as  food  plants  for  the  larva. 
These  include  the  apple,  quince  and 
possibly  the  peach,  as  well  as  both  the 
wild  and  cultivated  varieties  of  the 
cherry,  plum  and  crab  npple.  From  these 
eggs  there  soon  hatch  small,  brownish 
worms  that  construct  tubular,  silken 
cases  within  which  they  remain  con- 
cealed when  not  eating.  As  they  grow 
larger  they  draw  about  the  opening 
of  their  abodes  many  partially  eaten 
leaves,  so  that  by  autumn  there  is  quite 
a bunch  surrounding  each  case.  At  the 
approach  of  cold  weather  the  cases  are 
attached  to  the  twigs  by  means  of  silk- 
en threads,  the  larva  frequently  gnaw- 
ing away  the  tender  bark  to  Insure  a 
firm  hoid;  and  thus  the  winter  Is 
passed.  As  soon  in  spring  as  the  leaves 
begin  to  appear  the  larvae  attack  them, 
frequently  eating  out  the  flower  buds 
as  well.  They  continue  feeding  and 
growing  until  some  time  In  June,  when 
they  become  pupa,  pupating  within  the 
cases.  About  a fortnight  later  the  moths 
appear,  and  thus  the  life  cycle  is  com- 
pleted. There  are  several  species  of 
parasites  that  prey  upon  the  leaf 
crumpler,  which  greatly  assist  in  keep- 
ing it  In  check. 

'Remedies — In  young  orchards  the 
larval  cases  are  easily  picked  off  dur- 
ing the  winter.  They  may  be  burned, 
or  what  is  probably  better,  carried  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  their  food 
plants  and  left  on  the  ground,  thus  al- 
lowing the  parasites  to  develop  and  es- 
cape. The  insect  Is  also  liable  to  de- 
struction by  spraying  with  paris  green, 
London  purple,  or  any  of  the  arsenicals, 
and  may  easily  be  held  in  check  In  this 
way.  Where  orchards  are  sprayed  for 
the  codling  moth  the  leaf  crumplers 
present  will  also  largely  be  destroyed." 


Stocks  for  Top-Working. 

(1)  What  are  the  Ideal  stocks  for  top- 
working  In  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan? (2)  Will  a hardy  stock  transmit 
this  quality  to  the  top?  (3)  Has  anybody 
ever  given  a satisfactory  solution  no  the 
question  of  keeping  sheep  In  * newly 


set  orchard,  without  Injury  to  the 
trees?  (4)  Does  the  King  David  apple 
bear  any  resemblance  to  Jonathan? 
Has  anyone  In  the  East  ever  produced 
this  fruit?  Will  it  stand  the  test  winters 
of  southern  Maine? — I.  L.  W.,  Gardiner, 
Maine.  . 

This  question  of  stocks  for  top-work- 
ing was  discussed  in  recent  issues  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Ivins, 
of  Iowa,  and  we  would  refer  the  corre- 
spondent to  these  articles.  (2)  The  hardy 
stock  will  not  transmit  its  hardiness  to 
the  top.  (3)  We  have  never  heard  of 
anyone  who  solved  this  problem;  it 
seems  that  sheep  and  young  apple  trees 
do  not  get  along  well  together.  (4)  The 
King  David  apple  somewhat  resembles 
Jonathan,  but  the  specimens  we  have 
seen  were  smaller  than  the  Jonathan; 
flesh  is  yellowish,  skin  a beautiful  red, 
resembling  Jonathan  in  this  respect; 
quality  first-class  in  every  way.  The 
apple  has  not  likely  been  tested 
throughout  the  East,  as  It  is  compar- 
atively new.  If  any  of  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er readers  have  tested  it  under  the  con- 
ditions given,  will  they  please  answer 
this  question  from  Maine? 


Peach  Trees  Dying  In  Certain  Soil. 

I have  In  my  peach  orchard  a spot 
where  trees  make  a very  good  growth 
for  about  two  or  three  years,  and  then  die. 
I can  see  no  difference  In  the  soil.  What 
can  be  the  cause  of  the  trees  dying?— F. 
W.  B.,  Palo  Pinto,  Texas. 

Give  it  up.  Some  disease  which  at- 
tacks the  roots  of  the  trees  may  be 
present  in  the  soil.  Have  you  examined 
the  roots  of  the  dying  trees? 


Ilovr  to  Make  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

Please  give  the  formula  for  making 
arsenate  of  lead.  Which  is  the  better, 
arsenate  of  lead  or  arsenite  of  soda, 
and  why? — J.  G.  N.,  Waitman,  Ky. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  made  of  arsenate 
of  soda.  4 ounces;  acetate  of  lead,  12 
ounces;  water,  50  gallons.  Prof.  Sted- 
man  of  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station 
tells  how  to  make  it,  as  follows:  “In 

making  this  material  one  should  pur- 
chase the  very  best  chemicals.  The 
arsenate  of  soda  is  to  be  dissolved  in 
a half  bucket  of  water,  and  the  acetate 
of  lead  in  another  half  bucket  of  water; 
and  when  both  are  thoroughly  dissolved 
the  two  are  to  be  turned  together, 
stirred  thoroughly,  and  allowed  to  stand 
over  night.  A chemical  change  takes 
place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  ar- 
senate of  lead,  which  will  appear  as  a 
white,  flocculent  material,  nearly  filling 
the  water.  The  bucket  should  then  be 
stirred  and  the  entire  contents  turned 
into  fifty  gallons  of  water,  when  it  will 
be  ready  for  use.  The  arsenate  of  lead 
can  be  purchased  already  prepared,  and 
in  small  quantities  will  be  found  much 
cheaper  than  one  can  make  it,  al- 
though one  can  afford  to  make  it  in 
large  quantities.”  On  other  occasions 
we  have  heard  Prof.  Stedman  recom- 
mend the  purchase  of  the  ready-made 
article,  because  so  many  persons  are 
not  careful  enough  in  making  it,  or  do 
not  get  pure  chemicals.  Arsenate  of 
lead  is  probably  the  best  insecticide  for 
chewing  insects,  for  the  reason  that  no 
lime  is  needed  in  spraying  trees,  unless, 
of  course,  one  is  spraying  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  at  the  same  time;  then 
arsenate  of  lead  remains  In  suspension 
in  the  barrel  without  the  violent  agi- 
tation necessary  to  get  paris  green  and 
some  of  the  other  insecticides  in  sus- 
pension; and,  lastly,  it  sticks  to  the 
foliage  and  fruit  much  better  than  any 
of  the  other  insecticides. 


Wants  to  Know  About  Alabama  as  a 
Krult  Country. 

I am  contemplating  going  to  Alabama 
to  raise  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  any 
of  the  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family  furnish  me  with  any  informa- 
tion about  Vinemont,  Cullman  County, 
Ala?  Is  fruit-growing  profitable  in 
that  locality  What  kinds  of  fruits  and 
other  products  succeed  best  there? 
What  is  the  price  of  land,  cleared  or 
improved,  and  what  nationality  is  most 
represented  among  the  people? — Gar- 
dener, Yankton,  S.  D. 

Who  can  answer  these  questions?  We 
can  answer  only  one,  the  last  one.  The 
people  are  nearly  all  American-born  all 
through  the  South.  Indeed,  no  part  of 
the  country  has  such  a small  percentage 
of  foreigners  as  the  southern  states. 


Failed  In  Using  the  Salt  Cure  far  Pear 
Blight. 

Please  ask  Major  Holsinger  or  Mr. 
Beckley,  who  recently  recommended 
spraying  pear  trees  while  dormant  for 
pear  blight,  what  is  the  use  of  doing 
this,  when  the  first  rain  will  wash 
the  salt  off  the  trees?  I tried  this  plan 
last  year,  coating  my  trees  white.  The 
first  rain  washed  them  clean,  and  I re- 
peated the  dose,  treating  a quince  tree 
so  freely  that  part  of  it  died.  This 
treatment  might  work  if  one  could  hold 
an  umbrella  over  each  tree  when  It 
rained,  but  even  then  in  what  way  could 
it  prevent  the  blight  germ  from  enter- 
ing through  the  blossoms  or  by  way 
of  the  new  growth?  (21  Is  there  a ma- 
chine which  will  plant  cracked  peach 
seed,  putting  them,  say,  five  Inches 
apart. — Subscriber,  Idaho. 

Talk  up.  Major  Holsinger,  about  the 
salt  treatment.  There  are  lots  of  doubt- 
ers. (2)  Machines  are  In  use  for  planting 
peach  pits,  and  we  should  think  they 
would  plant  pits  which  have  been 
cracked  all  right.  Any  of  the  larger 
nurserymen  should  be  able  to  furnish 
the  address  of  the  manufacturers  of 
the  machines. 


Pears  In  an  Old  Apple  Orchard. 

I have  a piece  of  ground  I want  to  set 
to  pears.  It  Is  an  old  apple  orchard, 
but  the  trees  are  all  dead  and  most  of 
the  stumps  are  rotted  off.  Would  this 
ground  do  for  pears,  and  would  It  be  as 
suitable  as  new  ground? — J.  A.  C.,  Put- 
namvllle.  Ind. 

Amswer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  The  ground 


HONING 


Gillette 

v Safety  Razor 


STROPPING 


' BLADES 

^4  SHARP  EDGES! 

~2Q  to  40  Velvet  Shaves 

from  Each  Blade 

Every  blade  is  as  thin 
paper,  as  hard  as  flint, 
as  tough  and  flexible  as 

whalebone. 


as 


Although  the  GILLETTE  RAZOR  is 
a new  invention,  it  has  already 
attained  enormous  popularity  and 
is  solving  the  shaving  problem 
for  every  man.  It  has  taken 
shavers  by  storm  every- 
where. You  would  be 
surprised  if  you  knew 
how  many  of  your 
acquaintances 
are  using  it. 


No  Hinges  That 
Rust.  No  Clasps 
That  Break.  No 
S P r I o g s That 
tv  eaken. 

10  Extra  Blades,  20 
Keen  Edges.  r>0  Cents. 
Ito  Blades  Exchanged, 
Our  New  Combination 
net  with  razor,  includ- 
Ing  soap  and  brush  In 
silver  holders  In  the 
same  box,  t8  a boon  to 
the  traveling  man. 

Sold  by  Leading  Dm*, 
Cutlery  and  Hardware 
Dealers.  Ask  to  see  them, 
and  for  our  booklet,  or 
write  for  our  special  trial 
offer. 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY 
Times  Building,  New  York  City 


The  Square  Deal 
in  Seed  Selling 


— Seeds  all  tested  and  guaranteed 
and  sold  by  weight. — Seed  potatoes 
that  are  really  worth  the  money. — 
Flower  seeds  of  all  kinds. — Free 
cultural  leaflets. — 

— Seed  corn  shipped  on  approval 
and  subject  to  test. — Ear  or  shelled 
either  one. — Shelled  corn  all  grad- 
ed to  even  size  so  it  will  work  in 
the  planter. — 

— Clover  seed  sold  subject  to  mi- 
croscopic test. — Free  samples  of 
seed  corn. — Prompt  shipment  of  all 
orders,  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

— Now,  does  that  sound  good  to 


* 


you? — If  so,  send  for  my  free  cata- 
log, and  let  me  talk  seeds  with 
you. — 

— I am  a gardener  myself,  as  well 
as  a seed  man,  and  I may  be  able 
to  help  you  with  advice. — Tell  me 
your  troubles. — 

— But  first  write  for  my  catalog, 
so  you  can  be  studying  out  what 
you  will  need  in  the  way  of  seeds. — 
It's  a mighty  interesting  book — and 
it’s  free. 


HENRY  FIELD, Seedsman 

BOX  15,  SHENANDOAH  IOWA 


No.  1.  Collapsed  as  ahlppec 


'NEW  "INVINCIBLE” 

ONE  PIECE 

Waxed  Paper  Collapsible 

! Patent  Applied  for 

BERRY  BOX 


No.  3.  One  bottom  tucked 
In  place.  Second  ready  for] 
tucking. 


No  Nailing; 
No  Split  I lag 
No  Mll«levr 


No  Wiring 
No  W aste 
No  Trouble 


100  Set  up  n Minute,  Hallock  Sixes. 
Fit  Hallock  Crates. 


KATZ  & LULL 

1S5  Milwaukee  Street. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


No.  2.  Squared  up. 
ready  for  tucking  in 

gisliiir 

No,  i — Box  ready  for  nse. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Woolly  Aphis 

Spring  and  Summer  is  the  time  to  fight  woolly  aphis,  and  Tobacco  Dust  Is 
the  preparation  to  use  In  fighting  it.  Tobacco  Du  t is  safe  and  effective,  and 
is  a valuable  fertilizer  for  the  trees  as  well.  It  is  recommended  by  the  Mis- 
souri Experiment  Station  and  other  authorities. 

WE  SELL  TOBACCO  DUST  IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Send  for  circular  quoting  prices.  Do  this  now,  so  the  Tabacco  Dust 
can  be  applied  to  your  trees,  and  the  rains  will  leach  it  down  among  the 
roots,  killing  the  woolly  aphis  and  fertilizing  the  trees  for  this  season’s 
growth. 

Mayer  Fertilizer  and  J.  Co.  Bulwer  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Anchor  Brand  Fertiliser. 
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Lime  for  Dust 


Spraying 


On®  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  use  of  dust-spraying  machines 
has  been  the  impossibility  of  securing  a good,  active  lime  in  the  form 
of  a very  fine  powder. 

THE  ASH  GROVE  WHITE  LIME  ASS’N 

GENERAL  OFFICES 
KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI 

Has  put  in  a large  plant,  for  the  manufacture  of  Hydrated  Lime,  to 
supply  this  demand  among  fruit-growers.  This  lime  is  in  the  form  of 
an  Impalpable  powder,  as  fine  as  the  finest  flour;  contains  no  grit,  and 
yet  has  all  the  active  properties  of  the  lump  lime. 

Hydrated  Lime  can  be  used  in  any  dust-spraying  machine,  and 
will  leave  no  sediment. 

Hydrated  Lime  is  Intended  for  use  not  only  in  dust-sprayers,  but 
can  be  used  in  liquid  spraying  as  well. 

Ours  Is  not  a new  concern;  we  have  been  manufacturing  the  best 
of  lime  for  twenty  years,  and  are  now  adding  a hydrating  plant  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand  for  Hydrated  Lime. 

This  plant  Ivill  be  ready  for 
operation  PI  arch  1,  1906 

If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  our  brand  of  Hydrated  Lime, 
write  us  direct. 

ASH  GROVE  WHITE  LIME 
ASSOCIATION 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


mentioned  ought  to  be  suitable  for 
pears,  as  pears  are  less  exhaustive  upon 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  than  are  any 
of  the  other  orchard  fruit  trees.  Of 
course,  the  tree  growth  would  be  much 
stronger  if  pears  were  planted  on  new 
ground,  but  it  is  a question  in  the  writ- 
er's mind  as  to  whether  or  not  better 
commercial  results  might  not  be  ob- 
tained in  the  central  West  by  placing 
pears  in  rather  sterile  soil  where  they 
will  make  only  moderate  wood  growth, 
than  by  placing  them  where  the  wood 
growth  will  lie  excessive,  as  it  is  on  new 
ground. 


Pecans  for  Oklahoma — Varieties  of 
Sweet  Apples. 

Please  let  me  know  through  The 
Fruit-Grower  what  will  be  a good  va- 
riety of  improved  pecan  for  Northwest 
Oklahoma.  Also  give  a list  of  good 
sweet  apples,  from  early  to  late,  which 
are  good  bearers. — E.  T.  D.,  Palace, 
Okla. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  (1)  So  lit- 

tle has  been  done  in  pecan  growing 
north  of  the  Gulf  States  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  anyone  to  say 
what  aro  the  best  varieties  to  plant  as 
far  north  as  Oklahoma  or  Missouri.  If 
any  fine  wild  trees  arc  growing  in  the 
neighborhood,  it  would  probably  be  best 
to  grow  seedlings  and  top  graft  them 
vvitli  the  best  native  trees  that  you  can 
find.  If  no  good  wild  nuts  are  growing 
in  the  neighborhood,  it  would  be  best 
to  top  work  the  trees  with  some  of  the 
hardier  sorts  recommended  by  the 
fruit-growers  of  the  South.  Such  a 
firm,  for  instance,  as  T.  V.  Munson, 
Denison,  Texas,  ought  to  be  able  to 
supply  reliable  stock  for  that  neigh- 
borhood. (2)  A good  list  of  sweet  ap- 
ples is  Sweet  June,  Pumpkin  Sweet, 
Summer  Sweet,  and  Bailey's  Sweet.  This 
list  is  mentioned,  however,  without  re- 
spect to  their  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments that  they  must  be  good  bearing. 
As  to  how  these  will  bear  in  Oklahoma, 
1 am  not  able  to  say.  They  are  among 
the  best  bearers  that  we  have  for  this 
part  of  Missouri. 


Pruning  Pear  Trees,  Wild  Grape 
Vines,  Etc. 

tl)  I have  a two-year-old  pear  or- 
chard in  which  there  are  some  Garber. 

1 want  low  trees,  so  the  fruit  can  be 
easily  gathered.  The  trees  are  branched 
at  iy2  to  'ixk  feet  from  the  ground  and 
the  ends  of  the  young  shoots  have  been 
'pinched  off"  several  times  during  both 
summers’  growth,  but  these  branches 
which  are  to  furnish  the  future  "head” 
for  the  tree,  continue  to  grow  very 
long,  switchy  and  upright,  with  only  a 
very  few  lateral  branches.  Now,  as  I 
want  to  keep  them  low,  must  1 cut  them 
back  again  this  spring  and  compel  them 
to  send  out  side  branches,  or  as  the 
tree  attains  age  will  it  check  its  up- 
ward course  and  branch  and  spread  out? 
(2)  Would  it  improve  or  would  it  ben- 
efit wild  fox  grape  vines  to  be  pruned? 
(.3)  How  far  apart  should  mulberry  trees 
be  planted?  (4)  In  The  Fruit-Grower  we 
learn  how  to  raise  nice  and  good  fruit, 
so  will  not  some  one  please  tell  us 
through  the  columns  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  how  to  construct  small  and 
satisfactory  fruit  storage  houses  for  a 
small  fruit  farm,  located  quite  a dis- 
tance from  market? — M.  M.  R.,  Breeze- 
wood,  Pa. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  (1)  In  a gen- 

eral way  it  may  be  said  that  pear  trees 
will,  as  they  get  a little  older,  thicken 
up  and  quit  their  rapid  length  of 
growth;  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  bear 
loads  of  fruit,  their  brandies  will 
spread  out  and  begin  to  curve  down- 
wards until  they  will  look  much  lower 
headed  than  one  would  suppose  possible 
at  their  present  age.  It  may  be  well, 
however,  to  shorten  back  the  branches 
somewhat  by  winter  pruning  to  induce 
more  rapid  development  of  side 
branches.  I would  strongly  advise 
against  cutting  back  too  severely,  how- 
ever, as  it  will  only  result  in  a still 
ranker  wood  growth  and  possibly  in  the 
formation  of  water-sprouts  in  the 
trees.  Trees  which  are  stimulated  by 
cutting  back  to  an  abnormal,  rank 
wood  growth,  are  also  more  liable  to 
blight  than  those  which  grow  at  a more 
normal  rate. 

(2)  Wild  Fox  grape  vines  are  bene- 
fited by  pruning  the  same  as  the  cul- 
tivated varieties  are,  that  is,  they  will 
produce  better  fruit.  If  the  wild  vines 
produce  fruit  of  inferior  quality,  how- 
ever, pruning  will  not  benefit  them  so 
as  to  make  them  produce  fruit  of  a very 
high  grade.  (3)  Mulberry  trees  should 
be  planted  about  20  feet  apart  each  way 
for  perfect  development. 

(4)  For  best  results  at  cheapest  ex- 
pense, a storage  house  for  fruit  in  this 
hot  climate  should  generally  be  below 
ground  as  a deep  cellar.  This  cellar 
should  be  covered  with  4 or  5 feet  of 
earth,  so  it  will  not  quickly  heat 
through  in  summer,  so  it  will  never 
freeze  in  winter,  and  in  other  words, 
so  it  will  not  change  its  temperature 
quickly.  It  is  best  to  locate  it  in  the 
side  of  a hill  so  drainage  can  be  easily 
secured.  It  should  be  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  ventilated  from  side  to  side 
or  from  end  to  end,  so  as  to  get  a draft 
through.  The  outlet  drain  should  have 
in  it  a U-shaped  tile  near  where  it 
empties  as  a trap  which  will  remain 
filled  with  water.  This  is  to  prevent 
the  cold  air  from  draining  out  of  the 
house.  Cold  air  being  heavier,  it  will 
drain  out  almost  as  readily  as  water 
will,  if  the  drain  is  left  open  through- 
out its  length.  Such  a house  will  re- 
main quite  cold.  It  can  be  cooled  by 
opening  the  ventilators  at  night  when 
the  air  is  cold  and  closing  them  during 
the  day  to  keep  out  hot  air.  Additional 
cooling  may  be  done  by  placing  ice  un- 
der the  ventilator  from  which  the  wind 
blows,  so  the  air  passing  through  the 
other  ventilator  will  drain  across  this 
Ice. 

We  have  cheaply  constructed  a eellar 
similar  to  this  whteh  has  riven  fairly 


good  results  for  storage.  It  should 
be  understood,  however,  that  no  home 
storage  can  take  the  place  of  cold  stor- 
age which  can  be  secured  In  our  large 
cities,  and  which  is  more  and  more 
being  put  into  our  smaller  cities  and 
even  in  some  of  our  smaller  towns. 
Every  general  fruit-growing  community 
ought  to  have  an  economical  cold  stor- 
age plant,  where  fruit  not  only  for  sale, 
but  even  for  home  use  can  be  held  In 
perfect  condition  for  the  winter  months. 
Usually,  after  cold  winter  weather 
comes  on,  fruit  can  be  safely  kept  at 
home  In  the  ordinary  cellar  provided  It 
home  in  the  ordinary  cellar,  provided  it 
that  time. 


Mulched  Orchard  on  Stony  Ground. 

I have  a hill  which  is  rough  with 
stone,  but  which  is  good  soil.  Can  I 
use  the  mulched-orchard  system  in 
growing  apples,  without  first  plowing? 
—I.  M.  H..  Bullville,  N.  Y. 

Answer  by  F.  P.  Vergon,  Delaware, 
Ohio:  I would  not  undertake  to  plow 

before  planting.  If  the  mulch  system  is 
adopted,  I should  neevr  plow  it.  If  so 
stony  as  to  interfere  much  in  digging 
the  holes,  take  a round-pointed  iron  bar, 
chuck  it  down  a couple  of  feet  or  so, 
put  in  half  or  a whole  stick  of  dyna- 
mite. This  will  do  the  work,  and  It  is 
not  very  expensive.  For  best  results, 
after  the  trees  are  planted,  before 
dry  weather  sets  in,  the  ground  should 
be  loosened  up  around  the  trees,  four  or 
five  feet  in  diameter  and  well  mulched 
to  this  extent.  If  the  land  is  poor,  any 
kind  of  manure  is  very  much  preferable, 
otherwise  any  kind  of  straw,  in  fact, 
anything  that  grows  out  of  the  ground, 
if  not  so  coarse  as  to  be  in  the  way 
about  the  orchard,  will  answer  a good 
purpose.  For  protection  from  mice,  the 
mulch  in  October  should  be  removed  a 
foot  or  a little  more  from  the  trees, 
and  a little  mound  of  clean  earth  pulled 
up  around  the  base  of  the  trees,  six  or 
eight  inches  high;  in  spring  time  the 
mulch  may  be  raked  back  again.  The 
stones  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
snould  be  removed  for  the  convenience 
of  mowing.  Let  the  grass  lie  where 
the  machine  drops  it  if  not  needed  for 
mulch.  This  system  will  .conserve  mois- 
ture, and  the  land  grow  richer  in 
humus  all  the  time.  Never  cultivate; 
haul  nothing  out  of  the  orchard  except 
apples.  If  the  inquiring  friend  of  your 
big  Family  does  his  work  well,  he  will 
have  time  to  haul  out  in  due  time. 


Salt  to  Prevent  Borers. 

If  a large  handful  of  salt  be  piled 
around  the  base  of  young  fruit  trees, 
especially  peach,  in  which  there  are 
borers,  would  it  benefit  the  trees  and 
kill  the  borers,  or  would  it  injure  the 
trees  and  leave  the  borers  unharmed? — 
M.  M,  R.,  Breezewood  Pa. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Stedman:  Salt  piled 
around  the  base  of  peach  trees  will  not 
be  of  any  benefit,  whatever,  as  regards 
borers,  but  will  injure  the  soil  and  ul- 
timately do  you  a great  deal  of  harm. 


Strawberry  Crown  Borer. 

Will  some  one  please  tell  me  how  to 
exterminate  the  crown  borer  In  straw- 
berry plants?  I bought  It  with  a lot  of 
plants  last  spring,  which  were  accom- 
panied by  a certificate  of  inspection, 
from  a firm  in  Michigan.  I had  bought 
plants  before  of  the  same  firm,  and 
they  were  gilt-edge  in  every  respect. 
The  pest  has  spread  to  my  whole  plan- 
tation, and  I would  like  to  know  how  to 
get  rid  of  it. — C.  V.  S.,  Tipton,  Iowa. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Stedman:  The  best 

method  of  fighting  crown  borers  is  to 
set  out  a new  patch  of  strawberries 
every  three  years  some  little  distance 
from  the  old  one,  and  plow  the  old  one 
under  after  first  removing  the  healthy 
and  uninfested  runners  with  which  to 
plant  the  new  bed. 


Waxed  Paper  Around  Berry  Cratea. 

In  the  February  Fruit-Grower  some 
one  wants  to  know  about  using  waxed 
paper  to  cover  berry  boxes  intended  for 
shipment.  I used  waxed  paper  last 
year,  with  good  results.  My  plan  is  as 
follows:  I pick  the  berries  in  the  af- 

ternoon, say  from  1 o'clock  until  6 
o'clock  or  later  At  this  time  the  berries 
are  dry;  I do  not  want  to  put  a damp 
berry  in  a box.  The  berries  are  pul  in 
the  crates,  which  are  left  open  until  all 
are  picked;  then  put  waxed  paper  over 
them  and  leave  In  a cool  place  until 
they  are  taken  to  the  shipping  station. 
I haul  my  berries  12  miles,  leaving 
home  about  3 o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  arrive  about  6 o’clock.  My  berries 
arrive  in  splendid  condition,  looking  as 
though  they  had  just  been  piek-d;  they 
must  be  cool  and  dry.  I had  8,000  quarts 
of  Senator  Dunlap  last  year  on  an  acre, 
and  all  were  fine. 


Will  someone  tell  me  what  to  do  to 
get  rid  of  the  little  worms  that  eat  the 
leaves  off  strawberries  Just  before  the 
berries  ripen?  — Samuel  Roseberry, 
Roseville,  111. 

The  insect  complained  of  is  doubtless 
the  larva  of  the  strawberry  saw-fly,  a 
small  green  larva  with  a great  appetite. 
As  this  Insect  takes  its  food  by  chew- 
ing, It  can  be  killed  by  any  of  the  ar- 
senical spray  mixtures.  This  is  a sim- 
ple proposition  on  newly  set  plants, 
which  will  not  fruit.  If  fruit  is  on  the 
plants,  then  the  best  plan  is  to  spray 
with  a solution  of  hellebore,  made  by 
adding  one  pound  of  powdered  white 
hellebore  to  three  gallons  of  water.  Or 
the  hellebore  can  be  used  in  powder 
form  by  mixing  it  with  equal  parts  of 
flour,  and  dusting  the  plants  while  the 
dew  is  still  on  them. 


Sommer  Pruning  of  Peach  Trees. 

I have  a few  four-year-old  peach 
trees  which  bore  a crop  last  year.  I 
prune  every  spring,  cutting  back  about 
one-tklrd  of  previous  year’s  growth. 
Now,  these  trees  make  altogether  too 
much  wood:  soil  Is  medium  rleh.  To 


there  a way  to  summer  prune  them  so 
as  to  cause  more  fruit  buds  to  form? 
These  trees  are  of  the  Honey  type, 
they  being  the  earliest  and  heaviest 
bearers  for  this  portion  of  South  Texas. 
(2)  Yellow  jackets,  birds,  etc.,  puncture 
our  peaches  and  grapes  at  ripening,  and 
suck  cue  juices.  Is  there  a way  to  get 
rid  of  the  insects,  leaving  the  birds 
alone? — J.  S.,  Runge,  Texas. 

(1)  If  your  peacli  trees  do  not  make 
enough  fruit  buds,  it  may  cause  them 
to  make  less  wood  growth  and  form 
more  buds  by  pruning  in  June.  This  is 
usually  a very  busy  time,  however,  and 
the  work  is  often  neglected  if  left  until 
that  time.  The  old  theory  is  to  "prune 
in  winter  for  wood  growth,  and  in  sum- 
mer for  fruit  buds.”  (2)  We  know  of 
no  way  to  combat  the  insects  referred 
to.  Do  any  of  our  readers  know  of  any 
practicable  plan? 


Hocky  Mountain  Cherry  and  Logan- 
berry. 

Please  describe  Loganberry  and 
Rocky  Mountain  Cherry,  and  advise  if 
they  have  any  value  as  fruits  for  home 
use  or  for  commercial  planting  in  this 
section. — C.  T.  L.,  Kahoka,  Mo. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Cherry  is  a 
dwarf  shrub  from  the  West,  which 
bears  very  small  fruits  which  are  not 
much  like  our  large  cherries;  we  do 
not  think  it  has  any  value  for  home 
use  or  for  commercial  culture  where 
the  really  good  cherries  can  be  grown. 
The  Loganberry  originated  in  Califor- 
nia, and  is  supposed  to  be  a cross  be- 
tween the  blackberry  and  raspberry. 
The  fruits  we  have  seen  were  not  as 
large  as  good  blackberries;  a dark  pur- 
plish red  in  color,  quite  acid  In  flavor. 
We  know  of  no  one  who  has  tried  to 
grow  it  extensively,  except  G.  S. 
Christy,  Johnson.  Neb.,  from  whom  we 
received  our  samples.  We  doubt  if  it 
is  of  value  for  home  use  or  for  market 
with  you. 


How  to  Use  Arsenate  of  Lead  or 
Dlsparene. 

I would  like  to  have  you  explain 
more  explicitly  how  to  use  arsenate  of 
lead  and  Disparene,  the  cost  of  each, 
how  to  dissolve,  mix,  etc. — S.  M.  S., 
Denison.  Kan. 

The  different  firms  which  manufac- 
ture arsenate  of  lead  give  directions 
for  its  use.  In  brief,  however,  it  may 
be  said  that  if  one  is  spraying  with  an 
insecticide  alone,  the  arsenate  of  lead 
is  simply  mixed  with  water  at  the  rate 
of  four  or  five  pounds  to  100  gallons 
of  water,  and  applied  to  the  trees;  no 
lime  is  needed  to  prevent  its  burning 
the  foliage.  The  ready-made  arsenate 
of  lead  comes  in  paste  form  and  is  mix- 
ed with  a part  of  the  water,  until  it  is 
thoroughly  mixed  through  the  water, 
then  added  to  the  remainder  of  the  100 
gallons.  In  small  quantities  arsenate 
of  lead  costs  about  25  cents  a pound, 
but  can  ba  purchased  in  larger  quan- 
tities for  much  less.  A number  of  ad- 
vertisements nt  this  splendid  lnseotl- 


Money  In  Bananas 

IS  THE  Til  LE  OF  A BOOK  THAT  TELLS 

how  and  where  Bananas  grow  and 
the  wonderful  possibilities  in  the 
Banana  industry  for  investors.  If 
you  want  the  safest  and  surest  in- 
surance against  poverty  and  a life 
ir  come  of  from  $ 1 00.  to  $ 1 ,000  a 
year,  write  us  at  once  for  this 

FREE  BOOK 

It  presents  the  most  remarkable 
opportunity  for  profitable  invest- 
ment ever  offered. 

CO-OPERATIVE  TROPICAL 
FRUIT  ASSOCIATU  N 
32  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

Mention  this  Paper 


OC  1 V I Klnd  Farmers,  many  of  you 
N A Y I need  a berry  patch.  My 
tJPX  A • 1906  catalog  will  tell  you 

how  to  start  it;  also  the  low  price  of 
plants,  roses,  and  other  ornamentals 
for  the  door-yard. 

B.  F.  SMITH,  Drawer  C, 
Lawrence,  Kan. 


cide  appear  In  this  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  

A Tree  Paint  Thut  Will  Kill  Borers. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  a 
tree  paint  that  will  kill  borers? — Sub- 
scriber. Garnett.  Kan. 

We  know  of  no  preparation  which 
will  kill  borers  In  the  tree;  a number 
of  preparations  are  advertised  to  pre- 
vent the  insects  from  depositing  their 
eggs,  but  once  a borer  is  in  the  tree  it 
must  be  dug  out  with  a sharp  knife  or 
wire.  We  believe  several  experiment 
stations  are  now  trying  to  find  a good 
preparation  to  destroy  borers,  but  none 
has  been  announced  as  having  suc- 
ceeded. 


Fruit  Culture  Near  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Can  any  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
suggest  why  Shelby  County,  Tenn.,  the 
county  in  which  Memphis  is  located, 
cannot  produce  good  fruits?  It  has  hill 
and  bottom  land,  with  both  clay  and 
gravel  subsoil,  and  a climate  very  sim- 
ilar to  contiguous  sections  which  pro- 
duce good  fruits.  Strawberries,  black- 
berries and  dewberries  do  fairly  well; 
raspberries  grow  well,  but  do  not  seem 
to  be  profitable,  the  red  varieties  being 
particularly  disappointing.  Can  anyone 
suggest  why  fruits  do  not  do  better 
here? — L.  E.  R.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Who  is  acquainted  with  this  section, 
and  can  answer  this  question?  Has 
anyone  made  a really  determined  effort 
to  grow  fruits  there,  Brother  sub- 
scriber? Perhaps  if  you  will  find  some 
who  have  tried  hard  and  failed,  if  there 
be  any  such,  you  can  locate  the  cause 
of  failure.  Red  raspberries,  however, 
are  disappointing  In  a great  many  sec- 
tions, so  you  should  not  allow  this  fact 
to  discourage  yeu. 
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Prospects  for  Fruit  Crop. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  some  reports 
were  received  as  to  the  condition  of 
fruit  buds.  The  reports  generally  are 
most  hopeful.  From  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  reports  say  that  the  peach  buds 
are  badly  injured.  In  Northwestern 
Arkansas  and  Southwest  Missouri  the 
Elberta  buds  are  badly  killed,  but  it 
is  believed  enough  are  left  to  make 
half  a crop.  From  Cedar  Gap,  Mo., 
to  the  southeast,  including  the  coun- 
try in  which  are  located  some  of  the 
largest  peach  orchards  in  Missouri, 
the  buds  are  reported  as  uninjured. 
The  northern  part  of  Missouri  has 
sustained  no  injury,  practically  every 
peach  bud  being  alive  at  this  time. 
Georgia  peach  buds  are  reported  as 
unhurt,  so  that  conditions  indicate  a. 
good  crop  of  this  fruit. 

A strange  condition  exists  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  early  in  February  the 
mercury  dropped  much  lower  in 
Southern  Missouri  and  Southern  Illi- 
nois than  in  the  northern  portions  of 
the  same  states.  Because  of  this, 
peaches  were  badly  injured  in  the  sec- 
tions which  are  usually  warmer.  G. 
H.  Perrine  & Sons,  Centralia,  111., 
very  careful  observers,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

“The  extremes  in  temperature  are 
hard  on  the  fruit.  In  less  than  two 
weeks  the  temperature  dropped  from 
70  degrees  during  the  latter  part  of 
January  to  from  4 to  8 degrees  below 
zero  during  the  early  part  of  Febru- 
ary. Before  and  since  then  we  have 
had  at  times  unseasonably  warm 
weather.  So  far  as  we  have  exam- 
ined and  from  reports  from  others, 
the  peaches  are  all  killed.  Other 
fruits  are  probably  all  right,  except 
that  strawberries  are  damaged  some 
by  the  heaving  occasioned  by  the  al- 
ternate freezing  and  thawing.  Ap- 
ples of  almost  all  varieties,  especially 
in  well-cared-for  orchards,  show  a 
good  setting  of  fruit  buds.  The  up- 
to-date  orchardists  are  preparing  for 
a vigorous  campaign  against  the  in- 
sects and  fungi  the  coming  season, 
and  will  make  a hard  fight  for  a good 
crop  of  apples.” 

Every  section  reports  apples  as  in 
good  condition,  except  that  many  or- 
chards which  were  neglected  for  the 
past  two  seasons  did  not  make  as 
many  fruit  buds  last  season  as  usual. 

Small  fruits  generally  are  in  good 
condition,  except  that  in  some  sections 
the  stand  of  strawberry  plants  is  not 
heaw.  As  a rule,  however,  this  is  not 
a serious  fault,  and  the  outlook  is 
thought  to  be  good. 

On  the  whole,  fruit-growers  feel  in 
better  spirits  at  this  time  than  they 
have  felt  for  some  years  past,  and  the 
feeling  is  general  that  the  crop  will 
be  a good  one  this  year,  where  or- 
chards and  plantations  are  well  cared 
for.  In  April  Fruit-Grower  we  shall 
have  reports  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Much  anxiety  Is  felt  over 
the  weather  for  March,  for  all  fruit 
buds  are  well  advanced. 

Top-Grafting  Apple  Trees. 

I was  much  interested  in  “Top- 
Gratfing  Apple  Trees."  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Coburn  in  February  Fruit-Grower. 
Will  you  please  answer  some  questions 
in  March  issue? 

(1)  In  taking  scions  from  one  va- 
riety and  stock  from  another,  will  the 
fruit  from  these  scions  preserve  their 
identity? 

(2)  In  taking  scions  from  an  up- 
right grower  and  stocks  from  a 
spreading  habit,  will  the  stock  affect 
the  habit  of  the  top? 

(3)  In  using  scions  from  an  early 
variety  and  top-grafting  on  a late  va- 
riety, will  the  stock  affect  the  season 
of  the  fruit. 

(4)  Can  this  top-grafting  be  prac- 
ticed successfully  on  pears  and  on 
stone  fruits? 

It  may  seem  foolish  to  some  people 
to  have  these  questions  asked,  but  I 
have  some  trees  like  Wolf  River  and 
Delaware  Red,  great  trees,  but  not 
bearing,  and  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
pay  better  to  top-graft  with  some 
bearing  variety  than  to  cut  them  down 
and  replant  with  some  other  variety, 
and  as  I don't  know  anything  about 
top-gratflng,  make  bold  to  ask  these 
questions.  VAL  NAFFZIGER. 

Sumner,  111. 

These  questions  were  referred  to 
Mr.  W.  S.  Coburn,  author  of  the  ar- 
ticle in  February  Fruit-Grower,  who 
replies: 

"I  have  practiced  this  mode  of 
grafting  for  the  past  ten  years,  and 
whole  rows  of  trees  of  a dozen  differ- 
ent kinds,  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  summer,  fall  or  winter,  red.  yel- 
low or  striped.  sweet  or  sour. 


have  been  worked  to  a sin- 

gle variety,  and  I find  the  scion  not 
only  controls  the  shape  of  the  tree, 
whether  put  on  a spreading  or  up- 
right growth,  but  also  preserves  the 
identity  of  the  fruit  without  change 
in  color  or  size.  Pears  can  be  graft- 
ed as  successfully  as  apples. 

“Peaches,  plums  and  cherries,  on 
account  of  having  round  bark,  are 
more  likely 'to  peel  back  from  the 
scion  and  leave  it  exposed  to  the  air, 
thereby  killing  them.  In  grafting 
stone  fruits,  would  advise  tying  a 
piece  of  waxed  cloth  around  the  stock 
where  scions  are  inserted. 

“Mr.  Naffziger  is  wise  in  asking 
these  questions  before  digging  up 
large  trees  and  planting  small  ones  in 
their  place,  thereby  losing  years  of 
time,  and  giving  the  orchard  an  un- 
even and  ragged  appearance.  We  con- 
sider all  good,  thrifty  trees  ten  years 
old  worth  ten  dollars  each,  for  graft- 
ing over,  regardless  of  the  variety, 
even  though  they  might  be  seedlings 
or  crab  apples.” 


* ^ * 


Teaching  Horticulture  by  Mail. 


Of  course,  no  one  will  be  misled  by 
this  heading,  for  it  is  impossible  that 
one  should  learn  all  about  horticul- 
ture by  mail.  But  it  is  a fact  that 
much  can  be  learned  by  a correspon- 
dence course,  where  It  Is  properly  con- 
ducted, and  because  of  this  fact  the 
Home  Correspondence  School,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  has  built  up  a large 
business,  with  scholars  In  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  course  is  very 
complete,  and  will  be  found  profit- 
able to  all  Interested  in  fruit-growing. 
The  text-books  which  were  specially 
prepared  for  use  in  this  correspond- 
ence course  have  proven  so  practi- 
cable and  so  thorough  that  they  have 
been  adopted  by  many  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  of  the  country,  and 
are  in  daily  use  in  the  class  room. 
These  books  were  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  W.  P.  Brooks. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 
has  a number  of  courses  which  stu- 
dents take  up  through  correspondence, 
but  the  course  which  will  particular- 
lv  interest  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er is  the  course  in  horticulture,  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  John 
Craig,  professor  of  horticulture.  Cor- 
nell University,  and  who  is  secretary 
itf  the  American  Pomological  Soci- 
ety. The  fact  that  Prof.  Craig  is  at 
the  head  of  this  department  insures 
(he  thoroughness  of  the  work,  and  ac- 
counts. in  some  measure,  for  the 
great  popularity  of  this  course.  Read- 
ers of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  matter — and  all  who 
desire  to  make  fruit-growing  more 
profitable  should  be  interested — 

should  write  the  Home  Correspon- 
dence School,  Springfield,  Mass.,  for 
full  details  in  regard  to  the  course. 
This  information  will  be  furnished 
free  to  all  who  mention  The  Fruit- 
Grower  in  writing. 


Protecting  Tree  Trunks  from  Rabbits. 

I see  in  a late  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  where  some  one  asks  about 
wrapping  tree  trunks  to  protect 
against  rabbits.  Weil,  this  article 
struck  the  right  man  when  it  reaches 
rre.  for  I don’t  think  there  is  anything 
I have  not  tried  for  this  purpose.  I 
have  used  paper,  cornstalks,  wooden 
wrappers,  soap,  paint,  etc.,  none  of 
which  were  satisfactory.  But  about 
three  years  ago  I was  in  a hardware 
store  and  saw  a roll  of  poultry  net- 
ting with  one-inch  mesh,  twelve  inches 
wide.  This  struck  me  as  being  what 
I wanted,  and  I bought  two  rolls  each 
300  feet  long.  I cut  this  up  into 
lengths  of  20  and  24  Inches,  and 
wrapped  about  my  trees,  using  the 
pieces  of  wire  the  long  way  up  and 
down  the  tree;  thus  protecting  the 
trunks  for  20  or  24  inches,  as  the 
case  might  be.  I fastened  the  wire 
wrappers  by  using  a small  piece  of 
wire  to  join  the  ends,  and  this  kept 
them  In  place.  This  is  the  third  win- 
ter I have  had  these  wrappers  on  the 
trees,  and  not  one  is  out  of  place  and 
not  a tree  has  been  injured  in  any 
way.  These  wire  wrappers  give  per- 
fect ventilation,  do  not  harbor  insects, 
and  one  can  always  see  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  and  can  detect  anything 
wrong.  JAMES  A.  CURTIS. 

Putnamvllle,  Ind. 

^ ^ 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Apple  Grow- 
ers’ Association  will  hold  an  all-day 
meeting  March  29.  with  Col.  Richard 
Dalton,  Saverton,  Mo.  At  this  meet- 
ing an  exhibit  of  spraying  machines 
and  implements  for  orchard  cultiva- 
tion will  be  shown. 


I Will  Pay  for  All  Hogs  That  Die 

if  my  Remedy  is  used  as  a preventive,  according  to  the  rules  of  my  In- 
surance plan,  fully  explained  in  “Hogology.”  This  Insurance  proposition 
is  worthy  of  your  careful  consideration.  I could  not  make  it  if  my  Rem- 
edy will  not  do  all  I claim  for  it.  Take  advantage  of  the  Free  Trial  Offer 
and  be  convinced. 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS.  V.  S..  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Have  You  Used  My 
Hog  Remedy? 

Tested  by  30  years’  con- 
stant use.  Guaranteed  to 
be  the  best  hog  medicine 
on  the  market. 


I cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  your  Hog  Remedy.  My  hogs  took  sick  last 
winter  and  I lost  eighty  head.  I then  got  some  of  your  Hog  Remedy  and  have  not 
lost  a hog  since  I began  feeding  It.  I do  not  think  any  farmer  can  afford  to  be 
without  it.  C.  E.  JOHNSON,  Etna,  Coles  Co.,  111. 

Your  Hog  Remedy  is  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  medicine  I have  ever  used. 
In  more  than  25  years  of  feeding  It  has  given  me  the  quickest  results.  I had  100 
or  more  hogs  in  very  poor  condition.  They  have  Improved  one-half  In  appearance 
and  weight  In  the  last  65  days.  Are  looking  well  now.  Enclosed  find  (12.50  for  an- 
other can  of  your  Hog  Remedy  and  cholera  preventive  for  hogs. 

Yates  City,  Knox  Co.,  111.  JOHN  H.  MATHEWS. 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER — Any  reader  of  this  paper  who  will  remit  direct  to  me  for 
a can  or  half  can  at  prices  quoted  below,  and  will  give  same  a fair  trial  for  30 
days,  will  have  his  money  refunded  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  Is  not  satisfied 
that  his  hogs  have  been  benefited,  that  the  Remedy  will  do  all  that  Is  claimed  for 
It,  and  that  It  is  the  best  hog  medicine  he  has  ever  used. 

Prices  of  Remedy — 35  lb.  Can,  $12.50.  12 y£  lb.  Can,  $6.50.  Packages,  $2.50, 

$1.25  and  50c  each.  Express  Paid  on  Cans  and  Half  Cans. 


Farmers’ 

Mime 


The  hog  is  the  biggest 
revenue  producer  on  the 
farm,  if  properly  cared  for. 
He  matures  rapidly  and  is 
more  easily  converted  into 
ash  than  any  other  ani- 
mal you  can  raise. 

H&»ve  You  Re&d 
“Hogology?” 

It  contains  what  I have 
learned  by  30  years  of 
study  and  experience  in 
the  hog  business.  A val- 
uable treatise  touching 
everything  concerning  the 
hog.  Free  to  readers  of 
this  paper. 


DO  YOU  MAKE  MONEY 
i— RAISING  HOGS?— i 


Truit  "Books 


Not  all  the  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  understand  our  proposition 
in  regard  to  furnishing  copies  of  the  Brother  Jonathan  booklets  free 
with  subscriptions. 

On  January  1.  1906.  the  subscription  rate  of  The  Fruit-Grower  was 
advanced  to  $1  per  year,  three  years  in  advance  for  $2.  At  the  eame 
time,  we  offered  to  send 

One  book  free  Ivith  each 
$1.00  subscription 

This  applies  to  new  or  old  subscribers — simply  send  $1  for  a year’s 
subscription,  and  you  may  select  one  of  the  booklets  free  as  premium. 
And  if  you  send  $2  for  three  years’  subscription,  you  will  be  entitled  to 
two  booklets  free — one  for  each  $1  remittance.  The  only  condition  im- 
posed is  that  you  shall  state,  when  sending  your  remittance,  which  book- 
let you  desire. 

As  these  booklets  sell  for  25  cents  each — and  are 
Ivorth  the  money — it  Ivill  be  seen  that  this 
is  a bery  attractibe  proposition. 

For  $2  remittance,  for  instance,  you  will  be  entitled  to  the  following: 
The  Fruit-Grower  for  three  years,  and  any  two  of  our  Brother  Jonathan 
booklets.  This  plan  really  keeps  the  subscription  rate  at  60  cents  per 
year — and  no  one  will  claim  The  Fruit-Grower  Is  not  easily  worth  much 

more  than  this. 

We  trust  that  every  reader  now  understands  this  proposition.  If 
you  are  now  a subscriber,  send  your  renewal  at  $1  per  year,  or  three 
years  for  $2;  If  you  send  $1,  claim  one  booklet,  and  If  you  send  $2, 
claim  two  of  them. 

If  you  are  not  now  a subscriber,  remember  this  offer  applies  to 

new  subscribers  as  well. 

The  Truit-GrolverQ.,  St.Joseph,?lo. 
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American  Horticultural  Distributing 

MAKERS  OF  "TARGET  BRAND”  INSECTICIDES,  SPRAY  PUMPS,  ETC. 

Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  U.  S.  A. 


RCG.  U.  8.  PAT.  orr. 


THREE  BIG 
INSECTICIDES 
AND 

FUNGICIDES 


"Target 

"Target 

"Target 


"Brand”  Scale  Destroyer 
Brand”  Arsenate  gf  Lead 
Brand”  Quick  Bordeaux 


CONTROL 
SAN  JOSE  SCALE 
CODLING  MOTH 
ETC. 

Fungus  Diseases 


OCR  LINE  OF  SPRAY  PUMPS  IS  COMPLETE. 


READ 


HOW  A PRACTICAL  ORCHARDIST  SAVED 
$65  90  IN  ONE  SPRAYING 


Statement  by  R.  Flournoy,  Ft.  Valley,  Ga.,  of  expense  in  spraying 
orchard  of  4,500  four-year-old  peach  trees,  February,  1905,  with 
home-made  lime-sulphur  solution,  compared  with  spraying  same 
orchard  November,  1905,  with  "Target  Brand”  Scale  Destroyer. 


Home-made  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  Applied  February,  1005. 


4 men,  14  days,  at  $ 

3 bbls.  Sulphur,  at  

4 sx.  Sulphur,  250  lbs.,  sx,  1000  lbs.,  at  .... 

12  bbls.  Lime,  at  

3 cases  Potash,  at  

14  days,  team,  at  

4 sx  Salt,  at  


.75  per  day  $42.00 


6.00  per  bbl.  18.00 

.03  30.00 

1.00  12.00 

3.50  10.50 

1.00  per  day  14.00 

.60  2.40 


Total 


9128.80 


Target  Brand  Scale  Destroyer,  Applied  November,  1805. 


100  gals.  Scale  Destroyer,  at  $ .50  $50.00 

3 men,  4 days,  at  75  9.00 

4 days,  team,  at  1.00  Loo 


Total  ; 903.00 


Note  the  Saving  of  995.00. 


Write  jor  Our  Complete  Catalogue  of  " Target  Brand 


READ 

THE  MIAMI  VALLEY  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Capital  Stock,  $60,000.00. 

1200  ACRES. 

J.  E.  DAVIDSON,  Superintendent. 

Growers  of  Peaches. 

Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  Dec.  19,  1905. 
American  Horticultural  Distributing  Co., 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  results  on  some  test  trees  in  our 
orchard  sprayed  with  your  Target  Brand  Scale  De- 
stroyer for  San  Jose  Scale  were  very  satisfactory. 
Fully  99  per  cent  of  the  sca'e  are  dead.  I have  already 
used  two  barrels  of  your  preparation  and  will  use  more 
later.  In  my  opinion  it  does  all  you  claim  for  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  MIAMI  VALLEY  FRUIT  CO., 

J.  E.  DAVIDSON,  Supt. 

” Insecticides,  Spray  Pumps . "Etc. 


DISTRIBUTERS  FOR  CENTRAL  STATES 

Missouri  Valley  Seed  Co.  Wallace  Machinery  Co. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI  CHAMPAIGN,  ILLINOIS 


A Prize  Onion  Article. 

The  Practical  Farmer  recently  pub- 
lished a number  of  articles  on  onion 
culture,  which  were  submitted  In  a 
prize  contest.  The  following  article 
won  the  first  prize;  it  is  by  F.  G. 
Tice,  of  New  York: 

We  grow  a few  acres  per  year  with 
the  best  success.  Our  soil  is  a black, 
sandy  loam,  mixed  with  clay,  thor- 
oughly underdrained,  practically  free 
from  stones.  Very  little  stable  ma- 
nure has  been  used,  dependence  hav- 
ing been  placed  mainly  upon  fertiliz- 
ers and  clover.  Some  of  the  finest 
crops  having  been  grown  entirely 
without  fertilizer,  upon  a freshly 
turned  alsike  clover  sod,  sown  in  July 
of  the  previous  season,  following  crops 
of  peas  grown  for  a canning  factory. 
We  think  clover  makes  an  ideal  prep- 
aration for  the  crop.  We  turn  It  un- 
der about  five  Inches  deep,  as  early 
as  possible  In  the  spring,  cutting  nar- 
row furrows,  doing  the  very  best  work 
possible.  It  is  then  thoroughly  rolled 
to  compact  the  soil  and  to  make  the 
cutaway  harrow  work  better. 

At  this  time  we  often  work  in 
about  1,000  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
per  acre. 

Potash  also  can  be  added  if  neces- 
sary, but  we  have  plenty  in  our  soil. 
Following  the  cutaway,  we  use  the 
Meeker  harrow,  which  fits  the  land 
more  perfectly  for  sowing  than  can 
be  done  by  hand  rakes.  This  land 
must  be  worked  down  by  harrows  un- 
til thoroughly  fined  and  firmed,  or 
followed  by  a hand  roller,  and,  better 
still,  by  both.  The  land  must  be  firm 
enough  so  that  the  wheel  of  the  seed 
sower  should  not  sink,  or  the  seed 
will  be  sown  at  uneven  depths,  mak- 
ing germination  Irregular. 

We  use  the  Yellow  Globe  variety 
entirely,  it  being  most  called  for  In 
the  markets.  Order  early  and  thor- 
oughly test  for  germination  In  hot- 
bed before  sowing.  Never  sow  any 
seed  until  its  germinating  qualities 
are  positively  known;  and  buy  nothing 
but  the  best  from  the  most  reliable 
dealers.  No  matter  how  good  the  soil, 
preparation  and  culture,  all  Is  wasted 
If  poor  seed  Is  used.  Only  a few  bush- 
els extra  per  acre  are  needed  to  equal- 
ize the  difference  In  cost  between  the 
very  best  and  the  ordinary  store  seed. 
Also  the  onions  can  be  sold  for  more 
per  bushel  if  of  uniformly  high  grade. 


and  much  more  quickly,  too. 

We  sow  In  rows  12  inches  apart, 
using  about  6 pounds  per  acre.  We 
believe  in  "sowing  thick  and  thinning 
quick."  We  test  the  seed  sower,  first, 
by  running  it  on  a blanket,  setting  it 
to  drop  an  average  of  4 to  6 seeds  to 
the  inch.  When  we  get  in  the  field 
we  weigh  a couple  of  ounces,  run  it 
out  and  measure  the  length  of  row 
sown.  It  should  average  about  400 
feet  per  ounce.  Constant  watch  should 
be  kept  upon  the  dropping  of  the 
seed,  as  the  best  of  the  seed  sowers 
are  liable  to  clog  or  sow  irregularly 
at  any  time.  Examine  seed  closely 
when  filling  hopper  for  trash  that 
might  block  the  seed  spout.  If  a 
mistake  is  made  at  this  time  no  after 
care  can  remedy  the  trouble.  We  sow 
rather  deeper  than  is  common — from 
1 to  1 14  Inches — that  we  may  use  the 
Breed  hand  weeder  and  not  pull  out 
the  young  seedlings.  After  sowing 
the  ground  is  thoroughly  rolled  with 
a hand  roller.  This  insures  quick  and 
uniform  germination,  and  also  allows 
the  Breed  weeder  above  referred  to, 
to  be  used.  If  that  be  used,  the 
ground  must  be  firm  or  the  teeth  will 
dig  in  so  deep  as  to  disturb  the  roots 
of  the  onion. 

Within  two  or  three  days  after  sow- 
ing the  weeder  is  run  over  the  field, 
lengthwise  and  crosswise,  thoroughly 
fining  the  surface  to  a depth  of  not 
more  than  one-half  inch.  By  so  do- 
ing we  make  a fine  dust  mulch  and 
incidentally  kill  all  the  little  weeds 
that  are  sure  to  start.  Be  sure  to  go 
both  ways  for  best  results.  The  sur- 
face is  never  afterward  allowed  to 
form  a crust,  the  weeder  being  run 
over  the  field  every  few  days  until  the 
seedlings  are  6 inches  high  (length- 
wise after  the  plants  are  up).  If  this 
is  faithfully  attended  to,  very  little 
hand  weeding  will  be  necessary.  No 
one  need  fear  that  damage  will  be 
done  to  the  young  plants  if  the  seed 
is  sown  deeply  and  the  land  thor- 
oughly firmed.  Should  the  ground  get 
too  hard  for  the  weeder  we  use  the 
wheel  hoes  to  break  up  the  surface 
and  again  follow  with  the  weeder. 
Later  we  use  the  rakes  which  are  fur- 
nished with  the  wheel  hoes,  always 
stirring  to  keep  a continuous  dust 
mulch  about  the  plants. 

The  hand  weeding  is  carefully  done. 
We  use  an  extra  piece,  or  wing,  on 


each  of  the  hoe  steels  to  press  the 
earth  away  from  the  row,  leaving  the 
plants  standing  in  a narrow  ridge, 
perhaps  an  inch  wide.  When  this  is 
leveled  by  the  persons  weeding,  the 
roots  of  the  plants  only  are  left  in  the 
ground.  The  onions  seem  to  do  bet- 
ter and  the  maggot  does  not  seem  to 
work  so  badly  on  plants  where  the 
stem  is  entirely  above  ground  as  when 
covered  by  earth.  The  onion  fly  does 
not  seem  to  like  to  deposit  her  eggs 
upon  plants  so  exposed.  The  weeding 
can  be  done  much  better  and  more 
rapidly  when  prepared  in  this  way. 

Thinning  is  done  when  the  plants 
are  not  larger  than  a common  slate 
pencil,  and  sooner  if  very  thick.  One 
inch  apart  is  a good  distance.  They 
will  then  bunch  up  as  desired  by  most 
growers.  Don't  forget  to  “sow  thicl; 
and  thin  quick.”  Late  thinning  means 
a check  in  growth  never  to  be  recov- 
ered. A rule  never  to  be  forgotten  is, 
never  allow  a crust  to  form  from  the 
time  the  seed  is  sown  until  the  onions 
are  well  along  in  bottoming.  Thorough 
cultivation  alone  is  better  than  fertil- 
izers without  it.  It  means  good  crops 
at  a low  cost  of  production.  After 
the  onion  tops  get  too  large  to  use 
the  wheel  hoes  to  good  advantage,  we 
use  the  scuffle  or  push  hoes,  with 
handles  at  least  8 feet  long.  With 
these  we  can  go  under  the  spreading 
tops,  thoroughly  stirring  the  surface 
soil  without  disturbing  or  crushing  the 
tops  as  would  be  the  case  if  any  wheel 
hoe  be  used.  With  these  hoes  we 
are  enabled  to  keep  the  ground  stirred 
until  the  crop  is  well  along  toward 
maturity,  which  makes  a great  differ- 
ence in  the  crop,  particularly  in  a dry 
season  and  with  the  quantity  of  weeds 
among  the  onions  at  the  time  of  pull- 
ing. 

When  kept  free  from  weeds  by  late 
culture  we  can  pull  the  onions  very 
quickly  and  cheaply  by  a contrivance 
of  our  own  In  use  here  many  years, 
which  is  a U-shaped  knife  bolted  to 
the  rear  of  a Planet  Jr.  wheel  hoe. 
The  blade  of  the  knife  Is  about  2V» 
inches  wide,  with  eight  20-penny  wire 
nails  fastened  to  it  bv  being  put 
through  holes  drilled  in  the  back  and 
bent  out  straight  behind  while  hot. 
The  Planet  Jr.  now  have  the  same 
thing,  except  the  nail  part,  which  im- 
proves it  greatly.  The  knife  passes 
under  the  onion  row,  lifting  the  bulbs 


SEED  CORN 

Boone  County  White.  Farmers’  Interest. 
Reid’s  Yellow  Dent,  Improved  Learning  and 
Riley’s  Favorite.  Best  pedigreed  and  tested 
seed,  grown  on  my  own  farm.  $1  50  per 
bushel,  sacks  free.  Delivered  on  cars  for 
any  station  in  the  United  States. 

J.  C.  ANDRAS,  JR.,  Manchester,  Illinois 


PEDIGREE 

SEED  CORN 

The  Best  also  the  Cheapest.  Our  cata- 
log tells  the  reason.  It  is  Free  for  the 
asking. 

STANDARD  SEED  CO., 

Dept.  A.  Valparaiso,  lad. 


PURE  BRED  SEED  CORN 

Reid’s  Yellow  Dent  and  Boone  County  White. 

This  is  the  real  seed  corn,  such  as  you  would  select  your- 
self. It  has  the  quality ; hand  selected,  tested,  thorough- 
ly graded,  and  snipped  on  approval.  Samples  free. 

LOW  GAP  SEED  CORN  FARM,  ARBELA,  MO. 

BUR l *6  su HERB  DAHLIAS 

Gland  Rrizv.  si.  Louis;  Gold  Medal,  Buffalo. 

20  kinds  (my  selection),  $1.00 
H.  F.  BURT  Taunton,  Mass. 

which  pass  back  over  the  nail  screen 
falling  on  top  of  the  ground  in  good 
shape  for  drying.  As  soon  as  the  tops 
dry  down  we  haul  under  cover  and 
top  at  our  leisure,  being  careful  to 
cut  the  top  only  when  thoroughly 
dried  down,  and  at  least  one  inch  long, 
that  they  may  "cap  over”  and  thus 
keep  well.  As  fast  as  topped  they  are 
stored  in  bushel  slatted  crates,  in 
which  they  are  kept  until  sold  The 
secret  of  storing  for  winter  seems  to 
be  well  ripened  stock  stored  in  crates 
In  a dry  place,  kept  as  near  freezing 
as  possible,  with  plenty  of  ventilation. 
If  kept  for  late  spring  market  they 
should  be  placed  in  an  outhouse  upon 
a layer  of  straw  or  sawdust,  allowed  to 
freeze  solidly.  then  covered  with 
straw  or  sawdust  and  allowed  to  re- 
main until  thawed  out  before  dis- 
turbing. In  this  way  they  will  keep 
perfectly,  but  cannot  be  handled  dur- 
ing the  winter.  For  some  years  we 
have  practiced  selling  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  harvesting  if  a fair  price 
could  be  obtained.  One  'ear  with  an- 
other there  is  less  care  and  risk  and 
more  profit  in  thus  selling  than  In 
holding  for  an  advance  that  may 
never  come. 
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Truning  Shrubbery 


Before  pruning  the  shrubs  about 
the  home  it  is  best  to  get  in  mind  the 
form  which  a shrub  should  take.  In 
this  country,  where  the  natural  style 
of  gardening  is  so  generally  preferred, 
our  ornamental  shrubs  are  usually  al- 
lowed to  assume  their  natural  shape 
or  outline.  This  is  especially  true 
about  country  homes,  where  the  gar- 
dening is  best  kept  in  harmony  with 
nature.  Any  individual  shrub  acquires 
its  greatest  beauty  in  a natural  plant- 
ing only  when  it  is  allowed  to  assume 
its  natural  shape.  If  allowed  to  grow 
naturally  it  possesses  an  individuality, 
a grace,  an  expression  which  is  its 
own.  If  shrubs  are  cropped  with  the 
pruning  shears,  so  as  to  give  them 
formal  outline,  they  lose  much  of 
their  individual  beauty — they  become 
more  alike  because  they  are  shaped 
alike. 

At  first  thought  the  above  state- 
ments might  seem  to  imply  that  shrubs 
should  not  be  pruned  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
prune  shrubs,  only  they  should  be 
pruned  aright,  instead  of  in  the  usual 
conventional  manner.  If  left  un- 
pruned shrubs  often  outgrow  the  po- 
sition which  they  occupy.  The  more 
vigorous  specimens  may  crowd  out  the 
weaker  growing  sorts  unless  they  are 
held  in  check  by  judicious  pruning 
A single  shrub  may  thicken  up  so 
much  at  its  base  that  its  own  inner 
branches  die  for  want  of  sunlight. 
Dead  or  diseased  parts  also  need  to 
be  removed.  Those  who  prune  their 
shrubs  usually  make  one  of  two  fun- 
damental mistakes.  This  is  especially 
true  if  they  leave  the  work  to  the  av- 
erage professional  pruner,  who  often 
gets  his  ideal  from  experience  in 
pruning  orchards  for  fruit  production 
rather  than  from  pruning  shrubs  for 
ornament. 

One  of  the  mistakes  frequently 
made  in  pruning  shrubs  is  to  thin  out 
all  the  lower  limbs,  and  the  young 
sprouts  from  near  the  ground,  so  as 
to  leave  bare  stems  below.  This 
makes  the  shrub  look  as  if  it  stood  on 
bare  stilts.  It  is  not  clothed  near  the 
ground.  It  has  a top  but  no  bottom. 
Its  chief  charm,  that  of  presenting  a 
perfect  bank  of  green  from  the  ground 
up.  Is  gone.  It  looks  bare  and  deso- 
late beneath.  Furthermore,  the  prun- 
er, to  maintain  this  form,  must  keep 
up  pruning,  and  continually  keep  up 
the  worry  of  cutting  out  sprouts  which 
tend  to  form  near  the  ground.  A shrub 
so  pruned  will  continually  try  to  put 
out  sprouts  below  and  assume  its  nat- 
ural habit. 

Another  mistake  which  is  made  is 
to  crop  back  all  the  limbs  at  the  outer 
surface  of  the  shrub,  giving  it  a 
rounded  or  balloon  shape.  This  gives 
symmetry,  but  it  does  not  secure 
beauty.  All  species,  regardless  of  their 
natural  habit,  are  thus  given  much 
the  same  form.  As  a result  tufts  of 
new  limbs  are  put  ont  in  great  abun- 
dance from  the  cut-back  surface.  This 
vigorous  growth  is  maintained  only  at 
the  periphery  or  outer  canopy  of  the 
shrub.  The  innter  limbs  become  self- 
pruning  and  many  of  them  die  for 
lack  of  sunlight  which  cannot  pene- 
trate the  dense  mass  of  outer  new 
twigs. 

If  one  would  bring  out  all  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  a shrub  he  should 
prune  it  so  as  to  retain  its  natural 
habit.  It  will  then  have  an  expres- 
sion of  its  own.  All  its  individual 
qualities  are  preserved  and  brought 
out.  There  will  be  a grace  to  its  sway- 
ing branches  which  cannot  be  secured 
in  a shrub  which  is  cropped  back  to  a 
stiff  and  rigid  outline.  It  will  make 
limbs  and  foliage  from  the  ground 
up,  forming  a bank  of  green  that 
seems  to  be  a part  of  the  ground,  in- 
stead of  something  set  above  the 
ground  on  stilts,  as  is  the  case  of  the 
bare-stemmed  shrub.  The  play  of 
light  and  shadow,  between  the  sun-lit 
outer  sprays  and  the  depths  within 
its  center,  as  the  breezes  swing  its 
branches,  afford  endless  variety  In 
shades  of  green. 

Furthermore,  to  prune  so  as  to  re- 
tain the  naturalness  of  the  shrub  com- 
pels the  operator  to  study  the  natural 
habit  of  the  plant,  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  its  individual  expression,  to 
analyze  its  habit.  All  this  increases 
the  interest  of  the  grower  in  the 
plant.  He  sees  new’  things  in  it  which 
he  never  appreciated  before.  There  is 
the  greatest  possible  difference  be- 
tween the  beauty  of  the  graceful, 
drooping  splrea,  with  its  plume-like 
branches,  and  the  stout,  rugged  haw- 


thorn, with  its  stiff  twigs  and  thorns. 
So  marked  a difference  must  be  no- 
ticeable to  all.  Even  shrubs  of  sim- 
ilar habit,  however,  have  their  own 
individual  qualities,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  these  smaller  differences  be- 
comes more  marked  as  one  studies  the 
art  of  pruning  so  as  to  preserve  them. 

In  pruning  to  preserve  the  natural 
habit  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is 
necessary  to  prune  only  enough  to 
keep  up  the  vigor  of  the  plant,  to  re- 
move any  old,  dying,  injured  or  dis- 
eased parts  and  to  prevent  the  shrub 
from  outgrowing  its  surroundings.  The 
removal  of  surplus  branches  from  a 
shrub  in  winter  results  in  stronger 
growth  of  the  parts  which  remain, 
as  soon  as  spring  comes  on.  Old, 
weak,  or  dying  stems  may  be  removed, 
sometimes  cutting  them  close  to  the 
ground,  providing  the  shrub  has 
enough  younger  sprouts  to  preserve 
its  shape  and  proper  size.  Surplus 
sprouts  sometimes  should  be  removed, 
but  never  in  sufficient  number  to 
make  the  shrub  bare  below.  When  it 
becomes  desirable  to  cut  back  a shrub 
or  to  shorten  any  of  its  parts,  it  Is 
well  to  cut  back  to  a vigorous  side 
branch,  which  is  left  to  terminate  the 
part  that  remains.  Each  branch  cut 
back  should  be  terminated  by  a grow- 
ing shoot,  instead  of  by  a bare  stub, 
which  will  die  back  to  the  next  grow- 
ing shoot.  Pruned  in  this  way  the 
shrub  retains  all  its  natural  habit  and 
is  not  mutilated  by  the  pruning. 

J.  C.  WHITTEN 


PRATT-S  “SCALECIDE”  Petroleum 

Is  CHEAPER  and  MORE  EFFECTIVE  than  LIME,  SULPHUR  and  SALT  in  controlling 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Mr.  J.  H.  BAIRD.  Snpt.  Hale  Georgia  Orchard  Co.,  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  writes  November  20th,  1905:  "I 
saw  two  small  orchards  that  Mr.  J.  R.  PARKER  sprayed  with  Scalecide:  one  at  Englishtowu  and  one  at 
Freehold,  N.  J.,  and  the  results  were  perfect.”  December  11th  he  writes;  "I  am  more  confident  each  day 
of  the  results  from  ‘Scalecide.’  ” 

/ For  sample,  testimonials  and  prices  delivered  at  your  station,  address 

B.G.  PRATT  CO.,  II  Broadway,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Planting  of  Flower  Beds. 

There  are  three  ways  of  growing 
flowers.  Two  of  them  are  right.  The 
other  one  is  wrong,  and  yet  it  is  the 
on  most  commonly  practiced.  The 
three  ways  to  grow  flowers  are,  (1) 
in  a garden;  (2)  in  beds;  (3)  massed 
in  borders.  The  second  method  is 
the  wrong  one;  the  other  two  are 
right. 

A flower  bed  is  an  invention  of  the 
si  ful  one,  to  make  nature  look  mon- 
strous. The  best  way  to  make  flowers 
disagreeable  is  to  put  them  in  beds. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  make 
flowers  truly  hideous,  although  flower 
beds  sometimes  reach  that  height.  The 
best  way  to  spoil  a lawn  is  to  put 
flower  beds  in  it;  so  that  the  construc- 
tion of  diamonds,  crescents  and  circles 
for  growing  flowers  is  vicious  in  two 
entirely  different  ways:  It  spoils  the 

flowers  and  it  spoils  the  lawn. 

The  diagram  Figue  1 shows  how 
flower  beds  are  very  often  laid  out  for 
simple  residence  grounds.  This  is 
about  as  bad  as  it  could  be. 

Figure  2 shows  the  same  grounds 
with  flower  borders  arranged  along 
the  sides  with  the  backs  next  to  the 
picket  fence.  This  Is  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  is  a picket  fence.  The 
fence  itself  is  not  a beautiful  thing, 
and  in  most  places  can  be  dispensed 
with  to  advantage.  Nevertheless  this 
arrangement  of  flowers  in  a mixed 
border  is  the  most  approved  way  of 
securing  a general  etrect  from  flower- 
ing plants.  If  the  flowers  are  to  be 
grown  merely  for  cutting,  so  as  to 
have  bouquets  on  the  table,  they 
should  be  put  into  the  vegetable  gar- 
den where  they  can  be  cultivated  like 
turnips  and  cabbages.  They  will  do 
better  for  such  cultivation  and  will 
give  more  flowers. 

Many  of  our  best  species,  however, 
are  less  desirable  for  cutting  than  they 
are  for  the  general  effect  of  plant  and 
blossoms  as  grown  in  the  ground. 
These  are  the  species  which  should  be 
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grown  in  masses  arranged  more  or 
less  irregularly  in  borders. 

In  Figure  3 a suggestion  is  given  for 
the  arrangement  of  several  ordinary 
annual  flowers,  in  the  borders  design- 
ed for  Figure  2.  This  arrangement  is 
merely  suggestive.  It  should  not  be 
followed  literally.  Each  one  should 
grow  those  flowers  which  are  best 
adapted  to  his  own  locality  and  which 
his  own  taste  prefers. 

A few  simple  rules  should  be  observ- 
ed in  arranging  such  borders.  First 
the  borders  should  be  well  prepared. 
They  should  be  deeply  spaded,  well- 
drained  and  well-fertilized.  Secondly 
the  tall-growing  species  should  be 
placed  at  the  back  with  lower  grow- 
ing species  at  the  front.  In  the  third 
place  considerable  care  should  be 
taken  that  colors  harmonize.  It  is 
possible  in  such  an  arrangement  to 
get  red,  magentas  and  violet  shades 
mixed  together  so  as  to  make  the 
whole  effect  very  unseemly. 

F.  A.  WAUGH 

^ 

Beware  of  Impurities  in  Clover  and 
Alfalfa  Seeds. 

The  work  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  has  shown  that  a great  num- 
ber of  foreign  seeds  are  contained  in 
clover  and  alfalfa  seeds,  including  the 
dodders,  which  are  so  destructive  to 
alfalfa,  and  a large  number  of  bad 
weed  pests  Like  the  narrow  plantain, 
wild  mustard  and  a host  of  new  weeds. 
One  impure  sample  of  last  year’s  sup- 
ply contained  32  species  of  foreign 
seeds,  including  both  species  of  dod- 
der, the  plantains,  many  common 
weeds,  three  species  of  western  weeds 
that  are  new  in  Ohio  and  as  many 
European  weeds  that  have  been  here- 
tofore unknown  in  this  state.  At  least 
a dozen  new  weeds  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Ohio  in  alfalfa  seed  during 
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aves  Fruit  Trees 

EVERYBODY  OUGHT  TO  KNOW  THE 
RADICAL  REMEDY  WHICH 

f'lTDIPQ  Canker,  Fungus,  Blight,  Rust 
VUAuj  Mildew,  Gumming,  on  Trees. 
izi|  I c San  Jose  Scale, Shield-lice.Bu. 
AvAA-flfO  and  all  other  Noxious  Inseci 

DD fYTli'f'TQ  the  bark  and  rejuvt 
* v/  A L/v/  JL  O nates  same. 

Write  for  particulars  to 

CAKBOLINETTM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 
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Either  a Handsome  Kitchen 
Reminder,  or  a 
Beautiful  Metalic  Crumb  Tray 
with  Scraper. 

“Eagle  Powdered  Lye”  for  sale  at  all 
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EAGLE  LYE  WORKS.  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


ALL  EYES  ARE  ON  THE  CELEBRATED 

Stanberry  Normal, 
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and  Musical  Conservatory 

Summer  School  Opens 
June  11,  1906 

An  economic  school  for  the 
masses.  A popular  route  into  the 
University.  Send  for  catalog. 

F.  L.  MAXWELL,  Pres.,  STANBERRY.  MO. 

Potato  Growers 

Send  for  the  new  science  of  potato  grow- 
ing by  Professor  White.  Also  explains  how 
you  can  save  several  dollars  per  acre  on  your 
potato  seed  bill.  A great  saving  to  growers 
Send  for  the  pamphlet  today.  Price,  50c. 
Guaranteed.  Address 

SCIENTIFIC  GARDENING,  DATTON,  MISS. 


1 — Front  Yard  of  Ordinary  House  Lot;  B.  B.  B,  Flower  Beds.  2 — The  Same  Front 
Yard,  with  Flowers  Massed  In  Borders  3 — Plan  Suggested  for  Planting  Borders:  (1) 

Hollyhocks,  (2)  Larkspurs,  (S)  Marigolds,  (4)  Bachelor’s  Buttone.  (S)  Petunias,  (8 ) 
Phlox.  (7)  Zinnias.  (8  Nicotians  steals,  (>)  Nicotians  Unnderse.  (18)  Mourning  Bride. 
(11)  IwmI  A Iruum.  (11)  Nasturtiums 


half  as  many  years.  While  this  is  un- 
acceptable it  is  still  more  so  to  get 
only  black  medick  (yellow  trefoil) 
plants  as  many  have  done,  where  sup- 
posed alfalfa  seed  was  sown.  In  these 
times  of  high  priced  seeds  there  is 
temptation  to  adulterate  with  cheap 
seeds  like  the  black  medick,  etc., 
which  have  very  slight  value  as  for- 
age plants  with  us;  there  is  like  dis- 
position to  offer  seeds  with  many  weed 
seeds,  at  low  prices.  Both  these  dan- 
gers are  real.  Intending  purchasers 
of  such  seeds  for  use  in  190S  will  do 
well  to  be  assured  of  their  quality 
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What  Was  the  Cause  of  the  Apple 
Failure  of  1905? 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  relate  some 
of  my  experience  through  your  valu- 
able paper,  It  may  become  of  valuable 
interest  to  some  others.  Why  was  it 
that  the  most  of  our  apple  orchards  in 
Arkansas  and  Missouri  failed  to  hold 
their  fruit  to  maturity  after  they  set 
a full  crop  in  1905?  In  my  section 
they  held  fruit  until  size  of  a quail 
egg,  and  did  most  of  their  shedding 
between  the  1st  and  15th  of  June. 

One  man  claims  it  was  the  late  frost, 
another  that  heavy  rains,  and  another 
that  the  scab  was  the  cause;  still  an- 
other that  lack  of  spraying  the  season 
before. 

Now,  if  any  one  or  all  the  above 
combined,  was  what  caused  the  fail- 
ure of  the  crop,  I want  to  ask  a few 
questions  (and  before  asking  them  I 
will  state  that  I have  not  cultivated 
most  of  my  apple  orchard  for  the  past 
three  years,  nor  did  I do  any  spray- 
ing, but  have  kept  them  pruned). 

Why  was  it  that  wherever  I found 
a tree  in  orchard  that  had  no  cultiva- 
tion, that  was  not  thrifty,  damaged  in 
some  way,  or  partly  dead,  or  on  an 
extra  poor  spot,  that  tree  held  a full 
crop  to  maturity?  Why  was  it  that 
where  I cultivated  all  through  the  sea- 
son of  1904  and  began  before  bloom- 
ing time  in  1905,  to  cultivate,  that  all 
varieties  in  that  orchard  bore  an 
extra  heavy  crop? 

If  heavy  rains,  late  frost,  or  lack  of 
spraying  caused  the  failure,  why  did 
it  not  cause  all  of  them  to  fail?  I 
do  not  believe  that  heavy  rains  caused 
a lack  of  pollenization  as  has  been 
claimed,  neither  do  I believe  scab 
caused  the  apple  to  drop  at  any  time 
of  its  growth.  And  I am  positive  in 
my  own  mind  that  you  cannot  kill  the 
apple  with  frost  or  freezes,  without 
killing  the  tree.  At  least,  I have  had 
three  freezes  in  the  past  twenty-four 
years  that  were  heavy  enough  to  burst 
the  bark  on  the  body  of  the  trees, 
and  one  year  caused  the  death  of  a 
good  many  trees,  yet  those  that  were 
not  killed  bore  as  fine  a crop  of  fruit 
as  ever  grew  in  Arkansas.  That  was 
in  the  days  before  I had  the  scab  to 
contend  with.  Trees  were  in  full  bloom 
when  froze. 

Now  I will  tell  you  what  I believe. 
If  I had  cultivated  all  my  orchard  in 
1905  like  I did  the  one  that  bore  a full 
crop,  I would  have  had  a full  crop  on 
all  my  trees.  If  our  trees  mature 
bloom  buds  the  previous  vear  whether 
cultivated  or  not,  if  we  will  begin  cul- 
tivation before  blooming  time,  and 
deep  enough  to  break  a good  many  of 
the  roots  and  continue  this  cultivation 
until  fruit  is  half  grown,  and  continue 
this  cultivation  every  year,  with  proper 
pruning  annually,  we  will  have  three 
paying  crops  to  where  we  have  had 
one.  And  if  we  will  do  this,  keeping 
all  the  brush  and  decayed  fruit  clean- 
ed up  and  burned,  will  do  more  to- 
wards keeping  off  the  scab  than  all 
the  spraying  we  can  do,  without  the 
cultivation  and  cleaning  up.  All  my 
trees,  whether  cultivated  in  1905  or 
not,  are  loaded  with  a heavy  crop  of 
bloom  buds  for  1096.  Those  cultivated 
and  pruned  well,  held  their  foliage  un- 
til late  fall,  dark  and  green,  yet  did  not 
make  any  more  wood  growth  than 
those  that  were  not  cultivated. 

All  my  trees  that  had  no  cultivation 
shed  most  of  their  foliage  and  became 
dormant  or  ripe,  early  in  the  season, 
and  some  of  them  bloomed  and  started 
a new  growth  in  late  fall.  This  should 
not  be,  and  I have  never  had  it  to  oc- 
cur where  I pruned  heavily,  and  be- 
gan cultivation  early,  and  stop  in  mid- 
summer. 

I know  positively  that  if  you  wish 
a young  orchard,  either  peach  or  ap- 
ple, to  make  a fine  growth,  you  must 
begin  cultivation  early,  and  keep  it  up 
regular  every  ten  or  fifteen  days  until 
September  1st  in  this  state.  I also 
know  that  if  by  some  means  some  of 
the  trees  became  stunted,  and  growth 
is  checked  early  in  the  season,  those 
trees  are  the  first  to  mature  bloom 
buds.  We  all  know  that  have  any  ex- 
perience in  the  apple  line,  that  the 
thriftier  grower  a variety  is,  the  older 
it  will  have  to  get  before  it  will  bear 
fruit.  The  slow-growing  varieties  al- 
ways bear  fruit  the  youngest. 

I do  not  think  it  necessary  for  a 
tree  to  hold  its  foliage  until  late  fall 
to  mature  its  fruit  buds  fully,  as  I 
have  a small  tree  in  my  yard  today 
that  is  loaded  with  fine  bloom  buds 
that  shed  most  of  its  foliage  by  the 
middle  of  August,  and  it  did  not  make 
an  average  growth  of  four  inches  of 
new  wood.  I have  found  by  actual 
test  of  the  same  variety,  that  one  tree 


may  become  dormant  at  a certain  time 
and  have  a well-developed  bloom  bud 
at  end  of  most  ail  new  growth,  while 
the  tree  next  to  It  which  did  not  be- 
come dormant  near  as  early  In  the 
season,  had  very  few  well-developed 
bloom  buds,  If  any. 

In  my  twenty-four  years  in  the  ap- 
ple business  I have  found  but  very 
few  varieties  that  would  bear  three 
crops  one  year,  and  any  the  next,  and 
as  long  as  we  let  nature  take  its  course 
in  cultivation  and  pruning,  our  results 
will  be  a full,  or  three  crops  this  year, 
and  then  wait  three  or  four  years 
for  the  next  crop.  We  must  not  let 
trees  overbear. 

I am  confident  if  we  will  prune  our 
bearing  trees  annually,  properly,  cut- 
ting out  all  dead  branches  and  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  of  all  little  fruit 
spurs,  keeping  the  ends  of  all  strag- 
gling long  branches  cut  back,  also  keep 
top  open  so  it  can  get  the  full  benefit 
of  air  and  light,  allow  none  of  this 
brush  or  decayed  fruit  to  remain  un- 
der the  tree,  burning  it  all;  pruning 
the  apple  tree  is  the  only  safe  method 
of  thinning  fruit,  and  thin  you  must 
if  you  expect  to  have  more  than  two 
crops  in  four  years;  begin  cultivation 
before  buds  swell,  and  keep  it  up  until 
fruit  is  one-third  or  one-half  grown, 
and  rest  assured  you  will  average 
three  crops  in  four  years,  in  the  face 
of  frost,  heavy  rains  or  no  spraying. 

Do  not  understand  me  to  say  that 
spraying  does  no  good  for  the  scab, 
but  I do  claim  that  the  scab  does  not 
cause  the  apple  to  drop  off.  Hence  if 
you  depend  on  it  alone,  without  the 
cultivation,  pruning  and  cleaning  up, 
it  will  do  no  good,  but  used  with  the 
other  I am  sure  it  would  be  very  ben- 
eficial, where  the  scab  is  bad. 

As  to  the  codling  moth  in  Arkansas 
and  Missouri,  I have  no  hopes  of  it 
ever  being  successfully  controlled, 
especially  of  wet  rainy  seasons,  by 
spraying,  until  we  have  laws  com- 
pelling every  man  or  woman  that  has 
one  tree  or  one  thousand,  to  spray 
thoroughly.  As  the  matter  now  stands, 
if  I were  going  to  start  a new  orchard 
I would  use  nothing  but  small  varie- 
ties, such  as  Winesap,  Ingram,  etc., 
keep  them  pruned  in  such  a manner 
that  I would  have  ten  apples  in  the 
beginning  of  summer  where  I wanted 
five  at  picking  time.  In  this  case  the 
codling  worm  would  be  a benefit  to 
me  in  the  way  of  thinning  the  fruit. 
My  small  varieties  have  netted  me 
more  clear  money  per  acre  than  any 
of  my  large  ones. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  if  some  of 
my  sayings  seem  a little  fishy,  I have 
been  in  the  business  quite  a long  time 
and  have  no  ax  that  I wish  ground, 
and  what  I have  said  to  do  will  not 
cost  you  but  little  expense  to  try.  And 
if  you  will  pick  out  a few  trees  that 
have  failed  to  produce  paying  crops 
for  three  or  four  seasons  past,  cut 
back  and  thin  out  heavily,  give  good 
cultivation,  rather  deep,  from  early 
spring  until  mid-summer,  rest  assured 
that  those  trees  will  go  to  bearing 
again,  as  they  did  when  young. 

Spraying  apple  trees  is  expensive, 
and  a very  unpleasant  job  at  best,  and 
when  we  go  to  the  expense  of  spray- 
ing two  or  three  times  (as  I knew 
some  to  do  the  past  season),  and  then 
find  that  their  apples  shed  off,  just 
the  same  as  those  that  did  not  spray, 
it  is  very  discouraging,  if  not  disgust- 
ing. One  thing  is  sure,  there  must  be 
a change  of  some  description  take 
place  or  the  future  in  the  apple  line 
will  be  like  the  past.  Only  one  man 
in  ten  make  anv  clear  money  out  of 
the  business.  Heavy  pruning  should 
never  be  done  before  sap  begins  to 
come  up.  and  avoid  if  possible,  cutting 
large  branches;  cut  out  one-fourth, 
one-third  or  one-half  of  the  small 
branches  on  the  large  one,  and  clip 
ends  of  main  limbs. 

Ozark,  Ark.  A.  W.  POOLE. 

Cow  Peas  as  Cover  Crop  in  Oklahoma. 

I have  found  cow  peas  to  be  the 
best  cover  crop  for  young  orchard  up 
till  it  gets  old  enough  to  bear.  I have 
35  acres  of  apple  trees.  I commence 
to  cultivate  early  and  cultivate  thor- 
oughly till  the  middle  of  June.  I use 
disc;  I think  it  is  much  better  than 
plows.  You  want  to  stir  the  ground 
deep  to  begin  with,  but  not  too  close 
to  trees.  Then  plant  cow  peas  in  rows 
between  trees;  leave  room  to  cultivate 
between  peas  and  trees.  Cultivate  trees 
and  peas  as  long  as  vines  will  let  you. 
The  vines  will  cover  ground  up  to 
trees  and  will  keep  ground  cool.  I 
gather  my  seed  peas  when  ripe,  then 
turn  hogs  in  and  they  will  not  let  any 
peas  go  to  waste.  Vines  will  be  there 
for  winter  cover.  J.  COLEMAN. 


Freight  prepaid  to  Omaha,  St.  Joseph,  Atchison,  Kansas  City  and  many  other  leading 
railroad  centers.  Full  line  of  Repairs  for  Clark's  Cutaway  Tools.  See  our  new  One- 
Horse  Reversible  Extension  narrow  for  all  purposes.  Fine  for  Small  Fruits  and 
Young  Orchards.  For  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Prices,  send  to 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  (Box  300)  Kinmundy,  Illinois 

General  Agent  for  Central  and  Western  States.  Only  Western  Distributing  Agent. 
Our  Double  Action  Harrows  and  Reversible  Disc  Flows  are  a Wonder. 


/^1  . CUTAWAY 

V^iarK  S HARROWS 


Are  Rebersible  and  'Extension  Headed 


Double  Action 


You  do  not  have  to  add  to  or  take  off  a lot  of  steel  work  to  extend  or  run  gangs 
closed  In  our  Harrows.  A "G”  for  Apple  Orchards.  A “iVz”  and  "5"  for  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum  and  Cherry  Orchards. 


NO  ONE  KICKS  AFTER 
BUYING  CLARKS  HARROWS. 


—BUTTERFIELD’S— 

Lee’s  Summit  Star  Nurseries 

LEE’S  SUMMIT,  MO. 

A complete  assortment 

grade  nursery  stock 

All  grown  for  quality.  Varieties  for  the  Middle  West. 

Our  announcement  for  Spring,  1906,  is  mailed  to  our  reg- 
ular customers.  It  might  interest  you. 


KNOX  NURSERIES 

Cherry  Trees  One  Yr.  Old 

Yet  another  season  has  demonstrated  how  much  our  beautiful  cherry  trees  Are 
admired.  Only  a few  left  for  spring.  Do.  not  delay  that  order  long. 

We  also  have  a fine  lot  of  Catalpa  Speclosa  which  are  Just  what  you  want  to 
plant  on  the  waste  land  of  your  farm.  You  will  be  surprised  how  cheaply  they  can 
be  bought  and  how  quickly  they  will  grow  Into  money 

Can  supply  Cherry,  two-year,  Teach,  Apple,  Tear,  etc.  Send  us  a list  of  your 
wants  for  prices.  A large  lot  of  Nenator  Dunlap  Strawberry  Plant*  bought  direct 
from  the  originator.  Buy  where  you  know  them  to  be  pure 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS  * VINCENNES,  INDIANA 


DUST  DOES  THE  WORK 

Costs  less,  saves  labor,  does  away  with  hauling  huge 
loads  of  water,  and  is  more  effective,  penetrating  every 
crevice,  reaching  every  insect  and  fungous 
disease.  Dust  stays  where  you  put  it,  and 
does  not  injure  foliage  or  discolor  the  , fruit. 

OZARK  DUST  SPRAYERS 

are  effective,  simple,  durable  machines,  strong- 
ly made,  easily  operated,  rapid  and  powerful.  The 
Ozark  No.  2 weighs  only  11  lbs.  loaded,  and  can  be 
carried  by  anyone  of  ordinary  strength.  One  filling 
of  the  tank  will  spray  20  to  40  trees.  No.  1 Tornado, 
our  regular  orchard  sprayer,  is  easily  operated  by 
one  man  and  boy  either  in  wagon  or  on  ground. 
Capacity  for  work  great.  The  most  practical  and 
effective  sprayer  made.  3 sizes.  Free  booklet. 
HALDEMAN  MFG.  CO. 

309.  St.  Louis  St.,  Springfield,  Mo. 
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Parcels  Post. 

Why  not  have  parcels  post?  The 
suggestion  of  the  editor  is  a good  one. 
Why  should  our  country  be  so  far  be- 
hind other  civilized  countries  in  this 
matter? 

Is  It  because  Senator  Platt,  who  is 
president  of  the  largest  express  com- 
pany in  the  country,  is  able  to  dic- 
tate terms?  How  shall  we  proceed  to 
secure  this  important  measure?  I an- 
swer, by  petition.  Besiege  your  con- 
gressmen and  senators  by  letter  ask- 
ing this  boon.  You  cannot  know  the 
effectiveness  of  a petition.  If  all  the 
farmers  were  to  write  their  congress- 
men asking  the  passage  of  a parcels 
post  law  I have  no  doubt  but  parcel 
packages  would  soon  be  delivered  at 
your  doors  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
express  companies.  Try  it.  Write  your 
members  now.  Have  your  neighbors 
write.  In  union  there  is  strength; 
and  you,  Mr.  Editor,  formulate  a pe- 
tition for  guidance  and  convenience  of 
your  patrons. 

* 

Evaporated  Fruits. 

While  in  attendance  at  a meeting  of 
our  Old  Men’s  Club  yesterday,  cele- 
brating Washington’s  birth,  I had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  my  much-loved 
brother  horticulturist,  Elder  Dan 
Carpenter  of  Gashland,  Mo.  He  hand- 
ed me  a small  package,  Baying,  “I  like 
good  fruit  and  sometimes  buy  evap- 
orated. This  package  contains  a sam- 
ple (there  were  about  two  ounces 
of  the  stuff)  from  one  pound  of  evap- 
orated apples,  and  I think  fruit-grow- 
ers should  be  more  careful  and  put  up 
clean  and  decent  fruit  or  none.’’ 

The  sample  contained  a collection  of 
cores,  parings  and  stuff  unfitted  for 
table  use.  How  can  horticulturists 
consistently  cry  out  for  "pure  food 
legislation’’  and  then  throw  such  stuff 
upon  the  market? 


Pruning  Peach  Trees. 

I am  asked,  "How  do  you  trim  your 
peach  trees?’’ 

I usually  head  my  peach  trees  low — 
six  inches  to  one  foot.  The  principal 
reason  for  this  is  to  have  the  fruit 
within  reach  from  the  ground.  In 
the  spring  as  the  fruit  buds  begin  to 
show  I then  cut  back  the  branches. 
If  a full  bloom  is  in  sight,  cut  back 
one-half  of  last  year’s  growth.  If 
the  crop  has  been  injured  by  winter 
and  buds  badly  damaged,  I usually  cut 
only  one-third.  My  reason  is  that  this 
is  the  best  and  easiest  method  of 
"thinning  peaches.’’  If  the  fruit  has 
all  been  winter  killed  I would  cut  off 
three-quarters  of  last  year’s  wood. 

By  this  cutting  back  your  trees  they 
become  compact  in  form  and  do  not 
grow  spreading  and  when  bearing  a 
crop  your  trees  can  hold  and  mature 
the  fruit.  I rarely  cut  the  Inside 
branches. 

¥ 

Grafting  Wax. 

I am  requested  to  give  formula  for 
grafting  wax. 

An  old-time  and  as  good  as  any  I 
have  tried  Is  one  pound  rosin,  one-half 
pound  beeswax  and  one-quarter  pound 
of  tallow,  melted  together  and  applied 
with  a brush  of  feathers  or  bristles. 
Keep  wax  in  an  iron  vessel  and  heat 
when  wanted.  I keep  wax  in  this  way 
for  years,  and  when  wanted  have  it 
convenient. 

¥ 

Some  Simple  Rules  of  Dally  Life. 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  at 
the  ripe  old  age  of  83  years  Is  chaplain 
of  the  United  States  senate  and  still 
an  active  literary  worker,  gives  some 
common-sense  rules  for  governing 
dally  life  to  Insure  the  ripe  fullness  of 
years  which  he  has  attained.  Among 
other  things  he  says: 

"A  man  who  is  doing  congenial 
work  will  live  longer  than  a man  who 
is  loafing  or  a man  who  has  no  aim 
or  ambition  in  life,  or  whose  work  is 
not  of  a nature  in  which  his  heart  and 
soul  are  interested. 

“The  man  who  has  something  to 
think  of,  something  to  plan  out  in  his 
mind  or  execute  with  his  hand  or 
brain,  forgets  his  moods,  and  they 
vanish. 

“I  don't  think  that  the  weather 
should  affect  people.  They  should 
make  a practice  of  going  out  of  doors 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  being  sure 


that  they  are  properly  clothed  on 
stormy  days,  of  course. 

"Eat  simple  foods  and  do  not  over- 
load your  stomach.  In  other  words, 
know  your  stomach.  Find  out  what 
agrees  with  it  and  what  doesn’t.  Act 
accordingly. 

“If  your  brain  is  tired,  change  your 
work  or  stop  It.  Never  work  when  you 
feel  fagged  out,  because  you  cannot 
do  any  good  work  while  in  that  state. 

"All  work  is  best  done  when  it  is 
relieved  from  time  to  time  by  other 
work  In  a different  channel.  But  first 
do  the  task  on  hand.  And  when  a 
thing  is  done  take  up  the  next  task 
and  don’t  waste  any  time  in  self-corr- 
gratulation.” 

* 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Horticultural  Society  was 
held-  as  usual,  with  a large  attendance. 
President  W.  G.  Gano  in  the  chair. 
The  secretary  being  absent  G.  W. 
Holslnger  acted  In  his  stead.  Prof.  M. 
C.  Finley  of  Park  College  read  a most 
valuable  paper  on  "Fungus  Diseases, 
Their  Cure  and  Best  Method  of  Pre- 
vention.’’ 

Capt.  E.  P.  Diehl  had  a rather  hu- 
morous paper  on  "The  Hog  In  the  Or- 
chard.” 

In  reports  of  orchard  conditions,  all 
agreed  on  the  fact  that  nearly  all  are 
in  fine  condition. 

Mr.  Goodman  reported  that  "at  the 
time  of  our  cold  snap  when  the  mer- 
cury hung  at  near  the  zero  mark, 
that  ten  degrees  below  was  indicated 
in  southwest  Missouri  and  that  quite 
a few  of  the  peaches  were  killed.” 

The  discussion  was  on  "Spraying 
Tools,  Mixture  and  Methods.”  As 
there  was  little  new  developed  along 
these  lines  and  as  the  last  number  of 
this  paper  treated  of  these  subjects 
we  would  refer  you  to  them. 

The  subject  of  "Berry  Boxes,  Bas- 
kets and  Paper  Boxes”  was  carried 
forward  to  the  March  meeting,  as  it 
was  thought  advisable,  April  being  too 
late  for  laying  in  supplies. 

Those  interested  in  the  sale  of  these 
packages  are  invited  to  be  present 
with  their  samples  and  reasons. 

2 It  ¥ 

About  the  Test  of  Dust  and  Liquid 
Spraying. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  received  a 
letter  from  President-elect  Dutcher  of 
the  Missouri  Horticultural  Society,  in 
which  he  thinks  it  is  a good  plan  to 
test  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
liquid  and  dust  methods  of  spraying 
in  some  orchard,  having  experienced 
men  with  each  process  to  have  charge 
of  the  work  of  the  respective  meth- 
ods. But  Mr.  Dutcher  believes  that 
at  least  one  test  has  been  made  by  an 
orchardist  which  resulted  in  favor  of 
the  dust  method.  This  orchardist, 
however,  we  find,  is  quoted  by  both 
sides,  so  there  we  are  again. 

Mr.  Dutcher  has  used  the  dust  and 
the  liquid  methods,  and  closes  his  let- 
ter: “I  am  of  the  opinion  that  for 

an  old,  neglected  orchard,  full  of  fungi 
and  with  canker  worm  and  other  eggs 
plastered  on  limbs  and  twigs,  and  hib- 
ernating in  crevices,  eight  pounds  of 
copper  sulphate  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water,  used  as  a winter  spray,  will 
beat  dust.  But  if  one  keeps  his  or- 
chard in  a reasonable  condition  from 
the  first,  tl.e  dust  will  do  all  the 
time.” 

But  what  effect  would  the  copper 
sulphate  have  on  canker  worm  eggs, 
or  pupa  of  codling  moth.  Brother 
Dutcher?  Will  anyone  arrange  the 
test  for  this  season?  The  more  we 
think  of  it,  the  better  seems  the  plan. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  ol 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Bx- 
press  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 
prices. 

«I9  W»»t  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


RHODES  MFC.  CO. 


Farm  Telephones 

Howto  put  thorn  np— what  they  cost — why 
they  save  you  money— all  information  and 
valuable  book  free.  Write  to  J.  ANPRAE  * 
SONS,  869  West  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis- 

For  Heirr  Loidcd  Party  Lines 
“ELLIOTT”  TELEPHONES 

Bona-Fide  "World  Beaters.”  18  Years  Ex- 
perlence.  Extra  Powerful  Hl|h  Grade.  Guar- 
anteed lo  Ring  25  lo  40  Phones  oo  one  Hoe, 
loud  and  clear.  Space  too  small  here  lo  name 
many  yaluable  (eatnresol  "ELLIOTT”  Phones. 
Be  wise,  write  lor  elejant  Catalot,  now  ready, 
ask  lor  oor  Special  Oiler  on  First  order  from 
yonr  sectloo.  You’ll  not  retret  It. 

ELUOTI  TELEPHONE  a ELECTRIC  CO. 
Indianapolis,  lod. 


FruitPackages 

The  Tierce-  Williams  Company 
Jonesboro,  Arkansas 

MANUFACTURE 

I All  Kinds  of  FruitPackages 
I Boxes,  Crates  &•  Veneers 

OUR  SPECIALTY 


LESLIE  CRATES 


Our  facilities  for  filling  orders  for  associations  are  unsurpassed. 
Early  orders  promptly  filled.  Our  Poplar  Berry  Boxes  please  our 
customers  and  are  better  than  boxes  made  from  other  materials. 


The  Pierce-Williams 


Send  for  4Q~Vage 
Catalogue 


Company 

JONESBORO.  ARKANSAS 


Send  for  40- Page 
Catalogue 


NATIONAL 

Stocks— none  better 

Folding  Berry  Boxes 
Leslie  Berry  Boxes 
Hallock  Be  -ry  Boxes 
Tin-Top  or  Wood-Top 
Fruit  Packages  and  Crates 
Panel  Shipping  Boxes 
Veneers,  in  Spruce,  Fir  or 
Cottonwood 
Boxes  of  Every 
Description 

Lumber,  Rough  or  Dressed 
Mouldings 
Turned  Stock 
Sash  and  Door  Stock 
Lath,  Etc. 

Quality , Quantity 
Quick  Serpice 

Write  for  Catalogue  a-nd  Price*. 

NATIONAL  BOX  COMPANY 

Main  Office,  Mills  and  Factories 

HOQUIAM,  WASHINGTON 


I NATIONAL  LUMBER&WXCQ 
BERRY  BOXES.  CRATES  & 
FRUIT  BASKETS. 


NATIONAL  LUMBER  & BOX  CO 
BERRY  BOXES.  CRATES  & 
FRUIT  BASKETS. 
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Montm? 

Forty-thr«f 


The  Reiter 
BolsterSpring 


Best  In  the  World.  See  Tbet  HengrerT 

Apply  this  spring  to  your  firm  wagon  and 
you  can  haul  any  and  everything  equal  to 
a spring  wagon  and  at  one-half  the  cost. 
Ev.rj  fruit-grower  should  have  one.  For 
prices  and  full  particulars  write  the  Inventor 
and  maker.  W.  O.  RKJTEK  Franklin  Ce., 
Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Extraordinary  Offer 

Strictly  first-class  fruit  trees  "and  all  other 
nursery  stock  for  fall  shipment,  at  just  one-half 
regular  prices.  Large  stock  of  everything  imut 
be  reduced.  Especial  Inducements  to  dealers. 
Headquarters  for  Baldwin  Cherry  Trees,  the  best 
over.  Buds  and  scions  true  to  name  in  any  quantity. 

THE  SENECA  NURSERY, 

S.  J.  Baldwin,  Prop.  Seneca,  Kan. 

PECAN  FREES 

A f\jr\  MI TXQ  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  awarded 
nJ  Pv  EJ  1 O our  Nut  and  Tree  exhibits,  St. 
Louis,  1904.  High  grade  budded  and  grafted  trees  of  all 
best  varieties.  770  acres  in  pecans.  Write  for  catalog  “A’ 
WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  A VALU- 
ABLE TREATISE  UPON  PECAN  CULTURE. 
THE  G.  M.  BACON  PECAN  CO.,  Inc. 

^ De  Witt  Georgia. 


Canning  Outfits 

We  make  and  tell  them  to  work  on  cook  «to»« 
or  farnace  of  all  alre»  and  prlcea  for  either. 
Home  or  Market  Canning,  the  beat  outfit  yet 
Invented.  The  best  book  of  Instruction  ever 
published.  We  start  yon  In  the  canning  busi- 
ness. Write  for  catalogue  and  drcalar  of  val- 
uable Information. 

THE  RANEY  CANKER  CO., 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


A beautiful  colored  plate  of  our 

New  Eaton 

Red  Raspberry 

and  our  strawberry  catalog  of  valu- 
able information  about  varieties 
with  instructions  for  beginners. 
Free  to  alL 

THE  FLANSBURCH  & POTTER  CO.a 
Leslie,  Michigan. 


Flower  Seeds,  1000  sorts,  new  and 
* old,  for  a big  bed,  also  Park’s  New 

Floral  Quids  Frss.  Geo.  \V.  Park,  LaPark,  Pa. 


Poultry  Lessons  Free 

At  a big  expense  we  have  prepared  a series  of  12  lessons  on  the 
subjectof  ‘Poultry  Raising,"  they  contain  all  the  secrets  of 
how  to  make  thousands  of  dollars  by  raising  and  selling  fancy 
bred  poultry  for  market  and  show  ring.  They  are  worth  a 
hundred  dollars  to  anyone  interested  in  the  subject.  Send 
25  cents  to  pay  for  a six  months  subscription  to  Commercial 
Poultbv  and  the  complete  course  of  lessons  will  be  sent  you 
free  at  once.  This  offer  is  made  to  introduce  Commercial 
Poultry,  which  already  has  over  two  hundred  thousand  readers 
and  which  is  the  best,  brightest  and  most  practical  poultry 
journal  published  COMMERCIAL  POULTRY,  63 
Washington  St.,  Lesson  Dept.  50*  Chicago. 


To  qualify  for  positions  as 

RAILWAY  BRAKEMEN,  FIREMEN, 

At  Salaries  from  $60  to  $125  a Month 

We  teach  you  by  mail  the  Standard 
Rules  and  Modern  Methods  employed 
by  leading  railroads  and  assist  you  to 
a position  when  you  are  qualified. 
School  conducted  by  prominent  railroad 
men  and  endorsed  by  railroad  managers 
who  want  our  students.  The  greatest 
field  today  for  young  men  israilroading. 
Our  course  is  intensely  interesting  and 
fits  you  for  Immediate  employment  and 
promotion.  Many  positions  now  open, 
•egin  at^)nce.  Write  for  catalog  today. 


J)EMP5TER  IMPROVED 
.STEEL  WIND  MILL 


[roller  tiwqim 

'THEY  STOP  THE 
\R0ISt  AND  LESSEN  THE  WIAft 
LATEST.  STRONGEST.  BEST. 
FACTORY.  BEATRICE.  NE&. 


Only  *13.80 


Greatest  bargain 
on  a galvanized 
steel  windmill 
ever  offered. 

Royal  Crown 

I Fmll  guarantee.  Send 
free  catalog.  Windmills,  Towers 
I Tanks,  Peed  Cookers,  Grinders,  Corn 
J Shellers,  etc.  WINGER  & JOHNSON. 
9157  Commercial  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


CIJ|:2£  Galvanized 
?l*lStae!  Wind  Mill., 

We  manufacture  all  sizes 
styles.  It  will, 
pay  you  to  in- 1 
ve8tigate. Write  ' 
for  catalog  and  i 
price  list.  I 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Beventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Horticultural  Notes  from  Washington. 

The  Sunnyside  Horticultural  Associ- 
ation, recently  organized.  Joseph 
Lannin,  president,  and  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Early,  secretary,  was  addressed  on 
February  7,  by  County  Fruit  Inspector 
J.  M.  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  is  a very 
practical  man  and  has  very  little  use 
for  theorists.  In  conjunction  with  the 
State  Experiment  Station  he  has 
been  making  some  special  studies  of 
insect  pests  and  spray  mixtures.  He 
says  that  the  San  Jose  scale  can  be 
positively  exterminated  in  an  orchard 
b one  thorough  spraying  before  buds 
start,  and  immediately  going  over  the 
trees  again  to  retouch  any  spots  that 
were  missed  in  the  first  application. 

After  giving  an  interesting  account 
of  the  life  history  of  the  scale  and  its 
multiplication  by  250  every  thirty 
days  during  the  season,  he  proceeded 
to  the  method  of  its  destruction.  He 
uses  sulphur  and  lime  at  the  rate  of 
1 pound  each  to  3%  gallons  of  water; 
slaking  the  lime  in  a separate  dish  by 
constant  sprinkling  with  cold  water, 
never  submerging  it  and  never  using 
hot  water.  Salt  is  of  no  use  in  the  mix- 
ture. Boiling  must  be  stopped  at  once 
when  the  amber  color  appears  (about 
forty  minutes),  and  no  free  sulphur 
is  floating,  only  sufficient  water  being 
used  to  stir  easily,  adding  the  remain- 
der of  the  water  and  bringing  it 
again  to  the  boiling  point  just  before 
using. 

Mr.  Brown  advised  that  a sample  of 
every  lot  of  paris  green  be  sent  to 
the  Experiment  Station  for  analysis, 
and  none  accepted  that  tested  lower 
than  54  per  cent  pure  arsenic.  Also, 
that  in  spraying  a very  high  pressure 
be  maintained,  so  as  to  make  the  fin- 
est mist  possible.  In  answer  to  a 
question  he  stated  that  he  had  this 
past  season  used  the  dust  spray  on 
part  of  his  orchard  with  just  as  good 
results  as  with  the  wet  spray;  that  in 
both  cases  he  had  only  one-tenth  of 
1 per  cent  of  wormy  apples,  and  that 
his  orchard  this  past  season  brought 
him  $1,200  per  acre.  He  began  spray- 
ing ten  times  in  one  season.  Last  year 
he  had  reduced  the  number  of  spray- 
ings (one  less  each  season)  to  six.  He 
expects  to  reduce  it  to  five.  He  says 
there  is  no  need  of  spraying  between 
the  20th  of  June  and  the  20th  of  July, 
as  old  moths  are  dead  and  the  new 
ones  not  yet  out.  One  statement  that 
I have  not  seen  or  heard  before  is 
that  when  the  last  brood  of  worms 
spin  their  cocoons,  they  make  them 
crescent-shaped,  and  in  the  spring 
come  out  of  them  and  spin  tha  ordin- 
ary straight  cocoon  of  the  summer 
broods,  from  which  they  emerge  later 
for  business,  laying  about  40  eggs 
each,  seldom  two  on  the  same  leaf  or 
apple.  G.  H.  PATCH. 

Sunnyside,  Wash. 

it 

Increased  Planting  of  Strawberries. 


The  D.  McNallie  Plant  & Fruit  Co., 
Sarcoxie,  Mo.,  seem  to  think  there  is 
no  danger  of  an  overproduction  of 
strawberries  for  the  next  few  years 
at  least.  The  acreage  of  the  fields 
planted  by  them,  and  others  In  which 
they  have  large  interests,  will  amount 
to  over  150  acres  for  the  spring  of 
1906.  They  claim  there  are  more 
markets  that  do  not  have  a full  supply 
of  berries,  than  there  are  markets  that 
do,  and  that  improved  methods  of 
marketing  and  transportation  will  soon 
make  these  accessible. 

it 

The  Rush  to  the  Big  Horn  Basin 


Country. 

J.  W.  Gregory,  St.  Jospph,  Mo., 
who  has  advertised  irrigated  lands  in 
the  Big  Horn  Basin  through  the  col- 
umns of  The  Fruit-Grower,  left  with 
a party  of  homeseekers  for  that  coun- 
try on  Feb.  20.  Mr.  Gregory  had  no 
time  to  prepare  an  advertisement  for 
this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  but 
desires  to  announce  that  the  interest 
in  these  lands  is  increasing,  and  on 
his  recent  trip  he  was  accompanied  by 
persons  from  many  states,  who  go  to 
locate  homes  in  this  new  country.  Mr. 
Gregory  states  that  the  railway  Is  be- 
ing pushed  into  this  country,  and  the 
work  will  be  well  advanced  by  the 
time  spring  opens.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  this  country  should  ad- 
dress J.  W.  Gregory,  St.  Joseph,  Mo- 
tor circulars  which  will  explain  the 
proposition  fully,  and  which  will  tell 
how  to  get  the  lands,  where  they  are 
located,  etc. 

4^. 

More  Remedies  for  Pear  Blight. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  a letter  from 
a man  who  says  he  has  a sure  cure  for 
pear  blight,  one  which  has  been  tried 


and  not  found  wanting.  He  offers  to 
disclose  the  secret — for  it  is  a secret — 
for  $500,  the  money  to  be  deposited  In 
some  bank,  and  not  to  be  turned  over 
to  him  until  he  has  proved  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  remedy.  He  says  that 
the  man  who  discovered  the  cure  cuts 
the  blighted  limbs  off  several  inches 
below  the  blighted  part,  and  then  gives 
the  limbs  “a  treatment” — and  there  is 
where  the  $500  secret  comes  in. 

We  did  not  invest  in  the  remedy. 
If  any  of  our  readers  care  to  do  so, 
now  is  their  chance.  We  suspect 
there  are  lots  of  others  ‘‘sure  cures” 
which  can  be  bought  for  less  than 
$500,  however. 

^ i? 

Course  in  Poultry  Culture. 

The  Educational  Department  of  the 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  con- 
duct a short  course  of  practical  talks 
on  poultry  culture  during  the  month 
of  March.  There  will  be  seven  lec- 
tures in  the  course,  delivered  by  men 
who  are  experts  In  their  respective 
lines,  and  the  lectures  will  be  followed 
by  a question  box  and  discussions.  The 
subjects  will  be  as  follows:  “How  to 
Start — Selection  of  Breed — Mating;” 
“Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures;”  “In- 
cubators, Natural  and  Artificial;” 
“Brooding  and  Care  of  Young  Chicks;” 
“Feeding  for  Eggs  and  for  Market;” 
“Preparation  for  Show  Room;” 
“Poultry  Clatter,”  a humorous  lec- 
ture. 


^ 


To  Destroy  Worms  on  Cabbage. 

Strong  lye  soap  suds  is  a safe  and 
sure  remedy  for  cabbage  worms. 
Sprinkle  the  suds  over  the  heads  of 
cabbage;  this  will  not  injure  the  cab- 
bage in  any  way,  and  will  act  as  rer- 
tilizer.  Try  this  plan  this  year. 

ANNIE  LANSING. 

Greenville,  111. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
by  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Horticultural 
Society  for  1906:  President,  James  M. 
Irvine;  vice-president,  L.  C.  Wilson; 
secretary,  W.  J.  Wilson;  treasurer, 
Robert  Onstot.  The  society  has  been 
allowed  $100  from  the  county  treas- 
ury for  the  purpose  of  paying  premi- 
ums at  the  various  fruit  exhibits  to 
be  held  during  the  summer. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satlafmo'Jon. 

Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  ia  invaluable. 

Every  boitie  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  C^Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 
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Blatchford’s 
Calf  Mea 


\ 


Free  Pamphlet  at  your  Dealers  or 

BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY 

WAUKEGAN.  ILLINOIS 
bllshed  at  Leicester.  Enllan4.  In 
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RAISFS  THE  FINEST  CALVES  AT 
ONE-HALF  THE  COST  OF  MILK 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

at  Small  Cost  with 

Wilson’s  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1 to  40  H.  P.  Also  Bone  Cut- 
terg.  hand  and  power,  for  the  pool- 
trymen;  Farm  Feed  Mills  Gra- 
ham Flour  Hand  Mills  Grit  and 
Shell  Mills.  Send  for  catalogue. 
WILSON  BROS..  Sole  Mfrs, 
Dept.  O Easton.  Pa. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


WWTOT8  Heave,  Ooayl,  Dis- 
temper sad  lodlfeitha 
A veterinary  speeiflo  for  wind, 
throat  and  a tom  a oh  tronMas 


Strong  rtcommonds  fl.tt  per 
sv  gap,  ex  dealers,  w lap,  pnpati. 
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THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST.  UNIVERSALLY  ADMIRED. 

NATIONAL 


BERRY  BOX 


Patented  Nov.  17. 1903. 


O skinned  fruit;  no  nailing;  no  mildew;  no  warping;  no  splitting; 
no  waste;  no  loss.  A fruit  preserver,  folded  in  an  instant.  A 
clean,  glossy,  substantial  package,  aiding  in  the  sale  of  fruits. 
Made  from  Smooth  Paper  Stock,  coated  on  both  sides 
w*th  odorless  and  tasteless  best  parafine  wax. 

First  Year’s  Results: 

Sales  in  29  States  and  communication 
with  44  States  of  the  Union. 

LESLIE  STYLE  GREATLY  JMPROVED-double  reinforced 
on  bottom  edge,  which  gives  also  EXTRA  support  for  bottom  on 
all  sides.  Folded-up  sample  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  WiLnAdoli 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICE-LIST  AND  READ  UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS. 

NATIONAL  PAPER  BOX  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 
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At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Camp  read  the  following  paper  on 
the  above  subject: 

From  boyhood  I have  had  a love 
for  experimenting  with  plant  life.  For 
thirty  years  I have  sought  informa- 
tion from  all  available  sources  relat- 
ing to  the  work  being  performed  along 
the  line  of  horticulture  and  plant 
breeding.  The  farm  on  which  I re- 
side was  purchased  in  1878.  In  the 
fall  of  1879  an  order  for  nursery  stock 
was  placed  with  the  Phoenix  Nursery 
Co.  of  Bloomington,  111.  Among  the 
plants  ordered  were  a number  of 
grape  vines.  From  this  initial  plant- 
ing dates  our  experimental  work  in 
Nebraska.  While  our  experiments  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  breeding 
grapes  alone,  but  include  other  fruits 
and  berries  as  well  as  nuts;  yet  as  this 
paper  is  devoted  to  breeding  grapes 
the  above  allusion  to  our  other  experi- 
mental work  must  suffice  for  the 
present.  I have  carefully  studied 
the  work  performed  by  such  able 
investigators  as  Dr.  G.  Englemann,  A. 
S.  Fuller,  G.  W.  Campbell,  Jacob 
Moore,  E.  S.  Rogers,  Professors  Bailey 
and  Munson,  Messrs.  John  Burr  and 
Luther  Burbank  and  a host  of  other 
men  who  have  embellished  horticul- 
ture with  their  labors. 

Every  year  since  1880,  trees,  plants 
and  vines  of  various  kinds,  and  from 
many  states,  have  been  set  out  on  our 
grounds.  After  a residence  of  four- 
teen years  in  Nebraska  there  were 
growing  on  our  grounds  sixty  varieties 
of  grapes.  This  collection  included 
most  varieties  recommended  as  stan- 
dard varieties  for  this  northwestern 
country.  Of  this  collection  of  grape- 
vines not  more  than  a half  dozen  could 
be  relied  on  as  profitable  commer- 
cial varieties.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
provide  additional  hardy  commercial 
varieties  containing  excellent  table 
qualities  and  adapted  to  the  climatic 
conditions  of  this  northwestern  coun- 
try, I was  led  to  enter  into  the  work 
of  breeding  hardy  varieties  of  grapes. 
Two  general  systems  of  plant  breeding 
were  adopted,  as  well  as  one  auxiliary 
system.  The  first  system  used  “nat- 
ural fertilization  of  the  flowers,”  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  advanced  by  Mr. 
John  Burr  of  Leavenworth,  Kan.  He 
held  that  “nature  selects  under  the  en- 
vironment the  pollen  most  congenial 
to  perpetuate  its  species  and  never 
makes  a mistake.”  The  second  gen- 
eral system  used  is  that  known  as  "ar- 
tificial” or  forced  fertilization  of  the 
flowers,  as  practiced  by  such  able  ex- 
perimenters as  Dr.  Bailey  of  Cornell 
University;  Professor  Munson  of  Den- 
ison, Texas,  and  Luther  Burbank  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  third  or  auxiliary  system  con- 
sists of  artificial  fertilization  of  the 
flowers  of  closely  related  varieties,  ap- 
plying to  plant  breeding  the  princi- 
ple of  “line  breeding,”  as  followed  by 
poultry  fanciers. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  a vineyard  was 
set  with  vines  obtained  of  Chas.  A. 
Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  a view 
to  natural  cross-fertilization  of  the 
flowers,  according  to  the  theory  of  Mr. 
John  Burr.  Having  previously  ob- 
served the  dates  of  blooming  season 
of  a number  of  grape  varieties,  and 
prepared  a record  for  future  use,  I 
was  enabled  to  place  perfect-flower- 
ing varieties  in  conjunction  with  pis- 
tillate, or  female-flowered,  varieties  of 
same  season  of  blooming. 

The  intention  in  arranging  the  plat 
of  parent  vines  was  to  constitute  the 
environment  such  that  the  seeds  of 
the  pistillate  varieties  would  be  nec- 
essarily one-fourth  foreign,  or  vin- 
ifera,  and  three-fourths  American. 
Five  years  later,  when  the  parent 
plants  were  well  established,  being  the 
season  of  1896,  such  fine  clusters  of 
grapes  were  produced  that  the  largest 
and  most  perfect  clusters  were  taken 
from  Brighton,  Herbert.  Agawam,  and 
Delaware  vines,  the  two  former  being 
pistillate-flowered  and  the  two  lat- 
ter perfect-flowered  varieties.  This 
division  was  purposely  made  for  com- 
parison of  results.  The  largest  and 
most  perfect  berries  were  selected  out 
from  the  clusters,  their  seeds  secured 
and  planted. 

The  young  plants  were  carefully 
tended  during  their  first  season's 
growth.  Any  plants  showing  weak- 
ness of  growth  or  diseased  foliage 
were  removed  at  once.  Also  during 
their  first  season's  growth  they  are 
closely  watched  and  a record  kept  of 


the  several  plants  in  each  lot  show- 
ing a difference  in  foliage,  arrange- 
ment of  tendrils,  color  of  petioles  or 
leaf  stalks,  etc.,  and  plants  selected  for 
transplanting  Into  trial  grounds  each 
differing  in  some  particular.  In  this 
way  I hoped  to  save  all  valuable  va- 
rieties that  originated  from  that  sea- 
son's collection  of  seeds  with  the  min- 
imum of  labor  and  expense.  From  the 
seedling  vines  grown  in  the  year  1897 
by  the  John  Burr  system,  45  of  them 
have  fruited  and  the  fruit  from  a num- 
ber of  them  has  been  exhibited  at 
the  Nebraska  State  Fair.  The  large 
majority  of  vines  originating  from 
seeds  of  Brighton  and  Herbert,  both 
pistillate  varieties,  fertilized  by  the 
John  Burr  system,  have  proven  re- 
markably good  as  a whole.  Not  a sin- 
gle purely  staminate  vine  was  pro- 
duced in  this  experiment. 

The  vines  originating  from  seeds  of 
Agawam  and  Delaware  under  the 
Burr  system  and  grown  the  same  sea- 
son as  the  above  described  lot,  name- 
ly, 1897,  have  not  proved  of  very  great 
value.  I attribute  their  lack  of  value 
to  the  fact  that  under  the  Burr  sys- 
tem of  fertilization,  they,  being  per- 
fect-flowered varieties,  were  self-fer- 
tilized, and  reverted  toward  their  re- 
spective native  ancestry.  However, 
there  are  two  or  three  vines  of  this 
lot  of  seedlings  worthy  of  more  ex- 
tended trial.  This  collection  of  45 
vines  presents  three  rather  remark- 
able features.  About  one-half  of 
them  have  continuous  tendrils,  nearly 
one-fourth  regularly  intermittent  ten- 
drills,  and  the  remaining  one-fourth 
have  partly  intermittent  and  partly 
continuous  tendrils  on  the  same  cane. 
I have  with  me  a cane  showing  this 
peculiar  feature  in  a wonderful  de- 
gree, and  will  exhibit  the  peculiarity 
at  the  close  of  my  paper.  In  order  to 
determine  the  degree  of  cold  the  seed- 
ling vines  can  endure,  two  canes  are 
grown  from  the  ground,  one  is  laid 
down  upon  the  ground  and  covered 
with  earth,  the  other  is  left  fully  ex- 
posed upon  the  trellis.  A record  of 
the  temperature  of  the  weather  is 
kept  during  the  winter;  also  a record 
of  the  condition  of  the  exposed  canes 
the  following  summer. 

The  second  system  of  plant  breeding 
is  that  of  “artificial  fertilization  of 
the  flowers.”  It  is  generally  believed 
by  our  leading  plant  breeders  that  this 
system  will  produce  hardier  and  better 
varieties,  with  the  minimum  of  time 
and  labor.  Since  the  plant  breeder, 
by  this  system,  has  under  his  control 
the  pollen  grains  that  influence  the 
character  of  the  embryo  plant,  it 
stands  to  reason  he  should  be  able  to 
breed  plants  yielding  the  kind  and 
quality  of  fruit  he  desires.  Since  1897 
our  work  has  been  largely  along  the 
line  of  this  system  of  plant  breeding. 
Our  experience  seems  to  teach  that 
pistillate-flowered  varieties  are  more 
readily  and  to  a greater  degree  im- 
pressed by  cross-fertilization  than  per- 
fect-flowered varieties.  Accordingly 
we  have  used,  mostly,  pistillate  varie- 
ties as  the  mother  plants.  Wyoming 
Red  has  been  used  as  a mother  plant 
and  has  yielded  fruit  of  fine  quality 
and  of  three  colors — white,  red  and 
black.  The  clusters  of  these  seed- 
lings are  usually  small  to  medium  in 
size,  and  the  berries  rather  small.  I 
do  not  think  Wyoming  Red  will  any- 
where near  compare  with  Herbert  as 
a mother  plant  for  the  raising  up  of 
a class  of  grapes  possessing  large 
clusters,  very  large  berries,  of  excel- 
lent table  qualities,  and  last  but  not 
least,  ability  to  endure  cold  of  25  to  30 
degrees  below  zero. 

I have  with  me  a cane  of  a Herbert 
seedling  that  endured  27  degrees  of 
cold  last  winter,  fully  exposed  on  the 
trellis,  yielded  a good  crop  of  fruit  the 
past  season;  was  exhibited  at  our  State 
Fair.  It  is  perfect-flowered,  capable 
of  yielding  large  crops  of  most  excel- 
lent fruit  when  standing  alone.  Her- 
bert seeds  have  yielded  several  va- 
rieties on  our  grounds  that  are  worthy 
of  Investigation  by  intending  planters. 

To  prevent  infringing  upon  the  time 
of  other  and  more  able  men,  I must 
pass  over  some  Interesting  experi- 
ments I have  made  with  seedling  vines 
in  the  second  generation.  I pass  to 
March,  1902.  During  this  month  I 
secured  of  Professor  T.  V.  Munson  of 
Denison,  Texas,  a consignment  of  his 
school  of  vines,  consisting  of  24  va- 
rieties. His  "America”  vine,  as  most 
of  you  are  aware,  is  composed  of  the 
two  species  combined,  Lincecumii,  or 
Post-Oak,  and  Kupestris.  I used  as  a 


American  Fence  Talks 

By  the  Makers 

The  structure  of  the  American  Fence  is  per- 
fect. It  is  built  of  big,  solid  lateral  wires,  with 
the  upright  or  stay  wires  hinged.  This  is  the 
most  perfect  structure  for  a square  mesh  fence, 
and  is  covered  by  patents  which  cannot  be 
assailed. 

There  are  many  fences  on  the  market.  Some  tell  of  their 
wonderfully  hard  wire;  others  speak  of  new  form  of  construc- 
tion that  makes  all  other  forms  look  ancient  and  worthless. 
But  through  all  this  it  remains  a fact  that  more  miles  of 
American  Fence  are  in  use  than  all  others  combined,  and 
will  continue. 

We  sell  through  dealers  all  over  the  country.  Only  in  this  way  are 
the  buyers’  interests  looked  after.  The  dealer  becomes  your  business  . 

friend,  and  when  you  buy  our 
fence  of  him  he  will  see  that  you 
are  treated  right. 

American  Fence  is  for  sale 
with  the  dealer  in  your  town. 
You  can  examine  the  differ- 
ent styles  and  make  a 
selection  to  suit  your  re- 
quirements. Or,  write 
us  direct  and  we  will 
send  a catalog  and 
tell  you  where  you 
can  get  the  fence. 

THE  AMERICAN  STEEL  & WIRE  CO. 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 
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faults  this  House 


With  “Tower”  Paint 

The  Best  Paint  in  the  World 


Body  and  Trimmings,  2 coats.  Your  Choice  of 
Colors.  Then  you  will  not  need  to  paint  again  for 
about  8 years.  That  is  55  cents  a year  for 
improving  the  looks  and  value  of  your  property. 

This  low  priced  and  long  lasting  paint  is  only  procurable 
of  us-  It  is  the  highest  grade  paint  in  the  world.  We 
have  other  paint  much  cheaper  than  this  and  much  cheaper  than  any  other  house  can  sell,  as  low.  In 
fact,  as  $2.50  for  a house  like  this.  But  it  will  not  look  as  good  nor  last  as  long  as  our  reliable  ' Tower" 
paint  at  $4.34,  though  fully  as  good  as  other  firms  sell  for  their  best  paint  at  a much  higher  price. 
What  Size  Building  Are  You  Going  to  Paint? 

Let  us  tell  you  in  dollars  and  cents  our  low  price  for  paint,  enough  for  body  and  trim  two  coats,  to 
do  the  job  in  a perfect  manner  and  at  least  cost.  We  make  no  charge  for  this  information. 

Our  New  House  and  Barn  Paint  Book  tells  you  how  to  estimate  cost  of  paint  for  any 
building,  how  to  combine  colors  for  beautiful  effects,  how  to  save  all  the  money  possible  on  paint  and 
do  the  work  right.  A copy  will  be  sent  you  free  if  you  write  us  and  say  "Send  me  your  new  House 
and  Barn  Paint  Book  and  Color  Card  - ’’  Or 

Cut  Out  This  Ad.  Write  your  name  and  address  on  the  margin  and  send  it  to  us.  We  will 
know  what  you  want,  and  will  send  the  Paint  Book  at  once-  Cet  this  Paint  Book  before  you  paint  a thing. 

Premiums  F ree.  Every  buyer  of  paints  or  other  goods  of  us  will  receive  the  valuable  Premiums 
which  we  send  absolutely  free  to  our  customers.  The  most  wonderful  collection  of  Premiums  for  you 
to  choose  from,  all  described  and  illustrated  in  our  New  Book  of  Premiums,  will  be  sent  you  the  day  you 
write  and  ask  us  for  it.  free.  It  Pays  to  Buy  of  Us.  We  give  you  the  most  for  your  money  and  our 
Free  Premiums  besides.  Send  for  Paint  Book,  Color  Card  and  Book  of  Premiums  today,  to  30 


Montgomery  Ward  <Si>  Co. 


Michigan  Ave.,  Madison 
and  Washington  Streets 


Chicago 


.65  BUYS  THIS  WONDERFUL  MACHINE. 


m 

I M FIVE-DRAWER  DROP  HEAD,  SOLID  OAK 

$■  M CABINET,  HIGH  AR/I.  HIGH  GRADE,  GENUINE 

B MINNESOTA  SEWING  PIACHINE  (exactly  as 
B illustrated),  FOR  ONLY  $7.65. 

M IS  l I I 3 M 1 6 CHAIRS 
m free. 

hard  wood,  carved  and  embossed,  extra  strong  cane  seated  DINING 
ROOM  CHAIRS.  FREE  OF  ANY  COST  TO  YOU.  SEE 
OUR  WONDERFULLY  LIBERAL  CONDITIONS. 

A||D  nrrrn  Cut  this  advertisement  out  and  send  to  us. 
UUn  Ul  I tilt  or  on  a postal  card  or  in  a letter  to  us  simply 
say,  “Send  me  your  Sewing  Machine  Offer,'’  and  you  will  receive 
by  return  mail  postpaid.  FREE,  our 
latest,  new.  big  Special  Sewing  Machine 
Catalogue  in  colors.  OUR  GREAT 
$7  6 5 SEWING  MACHINE  OFFER, 
all  our  other  sewing  machine  offers; 
our  three  months  free  trial  plan,  our 
pay  after  received  proposition,  our 
great  try  in  your  own  home  plan.  We 
will  also  send  you  OUR  SIX  CHAIRS 
FREE  OFFER,  an  offer  by  which 


AFTER 
RECEIVED 

. . anv  one  can  get  from  us  SIX  BIG  CANE  SEATED  CHAIRS  FREE. 

mTUIO  An  OIIT  and  send  to  us  or  on  a postal  or  in  a letter  to  us  simply  say.  “Send  me  your  new 
I nio  A U a UU  1 Sewing  Machine  Offer.”  and  get  all  we  wiU  send  you  free,  in  one  package  by  mail. 

sure)  Address.  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  Chicago. 


TJEES 


WE  GROW  AND 
GUARANTEE  THEM 


All  the  varieties  known 
as  "best”  are  from  our  nurseries 
— FILL  LINK  OK 


SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES,  BULBS,  ETC. 

EVERGREENS,  2 and  3 year  Transplanted,  A SPECI  ALTY 

Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper 

J.  WRAGG  & SONS’  CO..  WAUKEE.  IOWA 


Handsomely 

The  Old  Reliable 

CENTRAL,  NURSERIES 


Fine  Plants  Make  Fine  Strawberries 

and  Si  for  you.  Ten  year*'  reputation  and  thousand*  of  en- 
thusiastic customers  back  of  my  strawberry  plant  business. 
Everythin*;  guaranteed  fine  quality  and  free  from  dlssass. 
Pries  list  ready  Jan.  1st.  Send  for  It 

DR.  E.  L.  BEAL,  REPUBLIC,  MISSOURI 


When  writing  to  Advertisers,  always  say  y on  saw  their  advertisements  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  If  you  do  this,  it  will  insure  prom  pt  service  and  satisfactory  treatment. 
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male  parent  a seedling  of  Brighton  In 
conjunction  with  “America.”  This 
cross  was  made  June  14  to  18,  1904, 
seeds  saved  of  best  berries  from  the 
America  vine  and  planted  in  the  fall 
of  1904.  The  seeds  were  planted  in 
a specially  prepared  seed  bed,  put  in 
drills  and  covered  about  1%  inches 
deep.  A fence  board  was  then  laid 
along  on  top  of  drilled  row  to  prevent 
any  animals  from  making  tracks  In  or 
disturbing  in  any  way  the  seed  bed. 
Last  season  was  their  first  season's 
growth.  At  the  close  of  the  season 
there  were  left,  after  the  season’s  cull- 
ing of  weak  and  diseased  plants,  twen- 
ty vines.  Of  these  twenty  plants,  four 
have  continuous  tendrils.  I consider 
that  a remarkable  feature,  since  these 
seedling  vines  are  supposed  to  contain 
the  blood  of  four  species.  This  pe- 
culiarity was  pointed  out  to  Professor 
Emerson  during  his  visit  at  my  place 
last  summer. 

From  Professor  Munson  I secured 
the  vine  “Ponroy.”  It  is  a pistillate 
variety  of  the  species  Doaniana.  With 
it  I used  pollen  from  a Bacchus  vine. 
I found  the  Ponroy  yielded  fruit  of 
very  good  quality  for  a wild  vine.  Its 
clusters  are  small,  10  to  15  berries 
each,  yet  its  mature  berries  are  as 
large  as  Ives  Seedling.  Last  winter 
one  vine  fully  exposed  upon  the  trellis 
endured  a temperature  of  27  degrees 
below  zero  and  sent  out  a cane,  at  the 
upper  arm,  4%  feet  above  the  ground, 
set  two  clusters  of  grapes,  and  car- 
fried  them  to  maturity.  The  vine, 
however,  was  badly  crippled  by  the 
severe  cold,  showing  it  had  passed 
through  the  limit  of  its  endurance  to 
cold.  The  Bacchus  vine  was  used 
as  a male  parent  with  Ponroy,  in  the 
hope  of  giving  additional  hardiness 
and  enlargement  of  cluster  to  the 
Doaniana  seedling.  The  next  cross 
in  prospect  is  to  mate  these  Doaniana 
seedlings  with  a parent  yielding  fine 
table  qualities. 

From  Professor  Munson  I secured 
his  “Xlnta”  vine.  It  was  produced 
by  crossing  a Post-Oak  Labrusca  hy- 
brid with  Munson’s  America.  Upon  it 
I used  the  pollen  of  a Brighton  seed- 
ling. This  cross  was  made  two  years 
ago,  but  as  none  of  the  seedlings  have 
as  yet  borne  fruit  they  are  passed  with 
the  above  notice. 

From  Professor  Munson  I secured 
two  varieties  of  Lincecumii,  or  Post- 
Oak  species,  being  "Jaeger  43”  and 
“Early  Purple.”  These  two  native  or 
wild  vines  from  the  Panhandle  coun- 
try of  Texas  are  not  hardy  enough  to 
endure  the  Nebraska  climate.  About 
ten  degrees  below  zero  is  their  limit 
of  endurance  without  protection.  They 
are  very  late  in  blooming,  being  June 
20  to  25  last  summer. 

From  Mr.  J.  Smelter  of  Carver, 
Minn.,  I secured  one  dozen  cuttings 
of  his  “Dacota,”  a vine  claimed  to 
have  endured  50  degrees  below  zero 
and  borne  a good  crop  of  berries  the 
'following  season,  after  being  fully 
exposed.  These  cuttings  were  received 
in  December,  1902.  These  vines  pro- 
duce clusters  quite  similar  in  size  and 
?hape  to  well-gnown  Bacchus  clus- 
ters, that  is,  long,  cylindrical  clusters, 
berries  somewhat  larger  than  Bac- 
chus. They  are  of  better  quality.  As 
a male  parent  to  give  hardiness  to 
varieties,  this  one  is  par  excellent,  I 
believe.  I have  a cane  of  the  “Da- 
cota” here  if  any  one  cares  to  examine 
it.  In  concluding  this  paper  permit 
me  to  say,  if  my  humble  efforts  at 
breeding  grapes  prove  of  no  advan- 
tage to  the  horticultural  interests  of 
my  adopted  state,  I have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  I made  an  honest  and 
earnest  effort.  C.  B.  CAMP. 

tp, 

The  Apple  Failure  of  1905. 

Last  year  our  Pennsylvania  fruit 
crop  was  of  very  small  consequence. 
The  cause  for  this  deplorable  failure 
was  probably  three-fold:  Unfavorable 
weather,  insect  and  fungus  enemies, 
and  neglect.  Either  cause  alone  would 
reduce  the  yield,  but  when  the  three 
causes  worked  together,  they  destroyed 
the  crop  completely.  While  this  is 
especially  true  of  apples,  yet  it  is  also 
true,  in  part,  of  other  fruits  as  well. 
Strange  to  say,  our  apple  orchards 
failed  to  bloom  in  1905.  This  was  the 
greatest  surprise  I ever  experienced  in 
fruit-growing. 

Though  I have  seen  apple  crops  de- 
stroyed by  frosts  or  Injured  by  insects 
and  fungus,  yet  never  before  had  I 
seen  orchards  fail  to  bloom.  Neither 
have  I seen  or  heard  of  any  explana- 
tion for  the  non-blooming.  The  ma- 
jority of  Pennsylvania  orchards  are 
young,  healthy  and  well  cared  for,  yet 
there  was  no  bloom  and  no  bud's  to 
bring  bloom.  I have  read  every  pro- 
curable fruit  paper,  and  the  proceed- 


ings of  the  societies;  I have  talked 
with  apple  growers;  but  no  explana- 
tion for  the  non-blooming  is  anywhere 
forthcoming.  My  own  explanation 
may  not  be  correct,  but  It  Is  this:  The 

fall  months  of  1904  were  very  dry,  so 
dry  that  wheat  lay  In  the  ground  two 
months  before  sprouting;  consequently 
trees  that  were  In  sod  could  not  pro- 
cure moisture  enough  to  produce  blos- 
som buds  for  the  spring  of  1905.  This 
explanation  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  one  Baldwin  tree,  standing  near 
my  kitchen  door,  where  it  is  mulched 
in  coal  and  wood  ashes,  fertilized  by 
the  water  closet,  and  watered  with 
spent  soap  suds  on  washing  day, 
bloomed  well  and  bore  good  crop,  while 
my  orchards,  that  are  in  sod,  bore 
none.  Another  corroboration  for  this 
explanation  is  that  Mr.  Vergon,  one  of 
the  greatest  apple  raisers  of  Ohio,  who 
also  follows  the  sod  method  of  mulch- 
ing, reports  a failure  of  his  crop,  while 
some  growers,  who  use  clean  culture, 
had  apples.  Further,  Maryland  had 
rains  in  1904  and  Maryland  and  Ore- 
gon (which  always  has  rain)  were  the 
only  sttaes  which  had  a full  crop  in 
1905.  Altogether  even  with  our  some- 
what imperfect  information  on  the 
rainfall  of  1904,  and  with  our  some- 
what scanty  knowledge  of  the  general 
conditions  of  1904-05,  which  were  nec- 
essary to  bring  an  apple  crop,  the  ex- 
planation given  above  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  possible. 

The  failure  of  the  crop  through  the 
failure  of  the  trees  to  bloom,  is  at  the 
same  time  so  unusual  and  so  serious, 
as  to  justify  more  attention  being 
given  to  it  than  it  seems  to  have  re- 
ceived. We  cannot,  of  course,  control 
the  seasons,  and  so  a drouth  in  the 
fall  may  cause  the  loss  of  apple  crops 
in  the  future;  but  it  is  at  least  a sad 
satisfaction  to  know  what  has  destroy- 
ed our  crop.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  fall  of  1905  was  remarkably  wet, 
the  same  reasoning  leads  to  the  hope 
of  an  abundant  bloom  for  1906,  with 
resulting  good  crops  if  the  season  is 
favorable  and  the  care  of  the  orchard 
is  prudent  and  painstaking. 

Still  another  conclusion  follows,  if 
the  above  explanation  is  correct:  viz., 
the  advocates  of  clean  culture  have  a 
better  chance  to  overcome  the  effects 
of  an  autumn  drought  than  those  who 
use  the  sod  mulch;  since  it  is  well- 
known  that  cultivation  conserves  soil 
moisture,  while  the  sod  mulch  robs 
the  trees  of  a large  amount  of  moist- 
ure that  would  go  to  the  formation  of 
fruit  buds.  Let  us  have  a discussion 
of  the  whole  subject,  the  autumn 
drought  of  1904  in  its  relation  to  the 
apple  failure  of  1905.  Such  a discus- 
sion in  The  Fruit-Grower  by  Mr.  Ver- 


gon and  Mr.  Hutchings  on  the  side  of 
sod  mulching  and  by  the  leading  ad- 
vocates of  clean  culture  on  the  other 
side,  could  not  help  but  be  Interesting 
and  instructive.  But  in  conclusion,  no 
system  of  apple  growing  will  succeed 
which  does  not  maintain  an  incessant 
fight  against  the  Insect  and  fungus 
enemies  of  the  apple,  a lesson  that  is 
splendidly  taught  in  the  February 
Fruit-Grower. 

J.  C.  M.  JOHNSTON. 

New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

(But  how  about  the  orchards  which 
did  not  suffer  from  drouth  in  autumn 
of  1904,  Brother  Johnston?  We  had 
no  serious  dry  weather  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  the  trees  bloomed — 
but  there  was  no  fruit.  However,  it 
is  believed  by  many  persons  who  have 
investigated  the  matter  thoroughly, 
that  Prof.  Blair  is  right  when  he  says 
the  diseased  foliage  of  1904  would  not 
perfect  strong  fruit  buds  for  the  crop 
of  1905.  Last  season  the  foliage  in 
most  orchards  in  the  Middle  West  was 
better  than  it  was  the  year  before,  and 
for  that  reason  we  are  hoping  for  an 
apple  crop  this  year. — Editor.) 


It’s  Your  Fault 

If  you  do  not  get  good  price*  for  your 
crops,  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Produce. 
Write  us  for  prices  on  what  you  grow 
or  handle. 

COYNE  BROS. 

ICO  Hontli  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


SANDUSKV  & CO. 

Qeneral  Commission 

114  South  Third  Street  Cf  Incertll  M r» 
and  115  Market  Square  Ol.JOSepn,iV10. 

Wholesale  Truits  and  Produce 
Perries  a Specialty 


Morse’s  Tail  WIt,’-Tho 


The  nurse- S I an  Perfection 

holdfast  tie.  Made  of  polished  metal.  Can’t 
wear  out.  Stood  the  test  oflO  years.  500,000  sold. 
Nothing  else  as  good.  Agents  wanted.  Sample 

20c.  Den  Moines  Novelty  Co.,  414 W.  4th  St.,  l)e»  Moines,  Iowa. 


FIVE  ROSE  BUSHES  FREE  SCRIBERS 

This  year  we  offer  our  readers  and  subscribers  the  grandest 
collection  and  variety  of  ever-blooming  rose  bushes  ever  be- 
fore presented  in  an  offer  of  this  kind. 

Roses  are  the  most  beautiful  flowers  in  existence.  Their 
beauty  and  fragrance  fairly  entice  a place  in  the  affections  of 
the  lover  of  flowers.  The  roses  that  we  offer  are  the  choicest 
and  most  famous,  well-rooted,  strong  and  healthy  plants  and 
are  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  in  each  and  every  case  or 
money  refunded.  Our  collection  includes  the  “Ever-Bloom- 
ing Bessie  Brown, ’’“The  Beautiful  and  Popular  Bride, ’’“The 
Superb  Helen  Gould,"  "The  Famous  and  .Splendid  Virginia," 
and  the  “Grand,  Hardy,  Ever-Blooming,  Climbing  Meteor  ” 
If  you  are  a lover  of  roses  you  will  also  like  the  WOMAN’S 
p*  WORLD,  the  biggest  and  most  fascinating  magazine  pub- 

r“lished  — Serials  by  the  best  authors  of  Action,  a new  Song  in 
every  issue,  department  on  Fancy  Work  with  original  illus- 
trations, Prize  Contest.  Sociable  Corner,  Stella  Stuart’s 
Beauty  Talks,  Home  Health  Club,  and  many  other  unique 
features. 

The  Woman’s  World  already  has  over  1.000.000  regular  sub- 
scribers; we  also  want  your  subscription.  Send  20c  today  and 
this  grand  publication  will  be  sent  you  regularly  for  a full 
year,  also  at  the  same  time  you  subscribe  send  10c  extra  (30c 
in  all)  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  five  friends  who  are 
interested  in  flowers  and  we  will  send  you  these  five  popular 
rose-bushes  ns  follows: 

TLa  “Ever-Bloomlng  Beetle  Brown”— Blooms  of  enormous  size,  of 
heaviest  substance,  perfect  in  shape,  lasting  splendidly  when  cut, 
color  snowy  white,  faintly  flushed  and  tinged  with  pink.  A line,  strong,  free  grower,  producing  long 
stems,  well  clothed  in  foliage  quite  up  to  the  flower. 

“The  Bride”— The  largest,  undoubtedly  the  finest  white  blooming  rose  ever  produced,  buds  very  large  and 
of  exquisite  form, .petals  of  fine  texture,  and  the  full  flower  is  very  double,  measuring  from  3 y2  to  4 in. 
in  diameter,  color  delicate  creamy  white.  Blooms  Summer  and  Winter. 

“Helen  Ooiild”— Never  before  have  we  seen  such  superb  flowers,  not  only  in  size,  but  in  color  and  form. 
The  “Helen  Gould”  is  a more  popular  rose  for  general  purposes,  especially  Winter  blooming,  than  the 
“American  Beauty”  the  dream  and  hope  of  every  rose  grower.  The  flowers  are  full  and  perfectly  double; 
the  buds  beautifully  made,  long  and  pointed  ; the  color  is  a warm,  rosy  crimson. 

“The  Virginia” — A vigorous  grower  of  bushy  habit,  the  blooms  are  large  and  double,  finely-  formed,  lasting 
and  of  excellent  substance,  often  remaining  on  the  busli  until  all  dried  up.  color  lighr  yellow,  with  a tinge 
of  saffron  at  the  center,  and  reverse  of  petals  of  pinkish  cost ; perfume  a delicate  and  delightful  tea  scent 
“{’limbing  Meteor”  is  the  acme  of  all  red  climbing  roses.  It  is  a free  and  persistent  bloomer,  and  can  be 
truly  called  ever-blooming,  and  will  make  a strong  growth,  and  is  literally  loaded  with  its  deep,  rich  red 
flowers  all  the  time.  Its  flowers  are  larger  than  “Meteor"  and  richer  in  color  It  is  just  the  rose  to  train 
up  the  veranda  or  around  the  windows. 

These  plants  are  all  full  size,  and  are  guaranteed  to  reach  destination  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. Shipments  will  be  made  to  each  point  in  accordance  with  climatic  conditions.  Charges 
always  prepaid  by  us.  Get  your  order  in  early  and  secure  the  best  selections,  though  all  are 
guaranteed  Send  20c  for  Woman’s  World  today,  also  10c  extra  (30c  in  all)  and  five  friends’ 
names  and  addresses,  and  getithis  grand  rose  collection. 

WOMAN’S  WORLD,  Flower  Dept.  56,  Chicago 


BEAUTIFUL  INITIAL  TEA  SET 


Wild  Rose  Design  in 
Natural  Colors  and 
Every  Dish  Lined 
With  Gold. 


FREE 

Each  Dish  Decorated 
With  Your  Initial 
in  Gold. 


ANY  INITIAL 
IN  GOLD 


THIS  Is  the  finest  Tea  Set  ever  offered  as  a premium.  21  complete 
and  distinct  pieces.  Each  and  every  dish  decorated  with  the  own- 
er’s initial  in  gold.  Any  lady  sending  us  her  name  will  be  sent 
14  of  our  handsome  and  multi-colored  art  pictures  to  sell  for  25  cents 
each.  When  sold  send  us  the  $3.50  collected  and  this  magnificent, 
beautifully  decorated  initial  Tea  Set  will  be  shipped  to  you  at  once  for 
your  trouble.  You  only  need  to  sell  14  pictures  (no  more)  to  earn  this 
premium.  The  dishes,  cups  and  saucers,  are  all  large  size.  THIS  IS 
A MOST  VALUABLE  PREMIUM  but  want  to  introduce  our  house  at 
once.  Our  pictures  are  large  size,  16  inches  by  20  inches,  in  many 
beautiful  colors  and  exact  copies  of  paintings  costing  $10,000.00,  ready 
for  wall,  just  as  received  from  us.  We  Guarantee  our  pictures  to  be 
quick  sellers,  if  they  are  found  not  to  be,  they  can  be  returned  at  our 
expense.  We  run  all  the  risk,  pay  all  postage,  trust  you  with  the 
pictures,  take  back  any  not  sold  and  pay  you  liberally  for  what  you 
do  sell.  Order  the  14  pictures  TO-DAY  and  earn  this  elegant  Initial 
Tea  Set.  We  are  an  old  established  house,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Illinois  for  $10,000.00  and  can  furnish  1.000  references.  Address 


W.  L.  REYNOLDS,  Mgr.,  65-69  Washington  St„  Dept.  85,  CHICAGO 
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THE  MOWER  that  will  kill  all  tb©  weeds 
in  your  lawn.  If  you  keep  the  weeds  cut 
so  they  do  not  go  to  seed,  and  cut  your 
grass  without  breaking  the  small  feeders 
of  roots,  the  grass  will  become  thick  and 
the  weeds  will  disappear. 


The  Clipper  Will  Do  It.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  them  or  drop  us  a line. 


Clipper 
Lawn  Mower 
Company 

Dixon,  111. 


Manufacturer*  of 

Hand  and  Pony 
Mowers 

also  Marine  Gasoline 
Engines,  2 to  8 H P. 


‘7/Ve  Reasons  Why 

WHITE  BRONZE  Memorials  Are  So  Popular  Abe 


1.  DURABILITY 

2.  ARTISTIC  BEAUTY 

3.  CHEAPNESS 


If  these  claims  are  well 
founded,  then  WHITE 
Bronze  is  the  Best  Material 
on  the  market  today  for 
memorials.  Whether  they 
are  well  founded,  judge  for 
yourself  after  considering 
the  evidence.  This  we  will 
gladly  send  on  application 
White  Bronze  Won  both 
GOLD  and  SILVER  Medals 
at  the  Universal  Exposi- 
tor St.  Louis,  1904.  If 
interested,  write  at  once, 
giving  approximate  Rim  you  can 
spend  and  we  will  send  a variety  of 


BEAUTIFUL  DESIGNS 


with  prices,  etc.  No  obligation  to  buy 
We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 

J&tT  Agents  Wanted 

MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO. 


401  Howard  Ave..  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Special  inducements  on  Early  orders.  ACT  NOW 


HERE  IS  A 

WINNER 

The  Modern  Firmer  and  Busy  Bee,  1 yr  fO.ISO 


Gleaning*  in  Bee  Culture,  1 yr 1.00 

The  A B C of  Bee  Culture  1.20 


For  a Short  Time  Only,  All  Three  $1.75 

Do  not  send  private  checks. 

You  can  substitute  either  Pearson’s  Mag- 
azine, Cosmopolitan,  American  Boy  or  West- 
ern Fruit-Grower  for  Gleaning*,  or  Langs- 
troth  for  A B C,  if  you  wish. 

Act  quickly,  and  address 
E.  T.  ABBOTT,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 

Ask  for  other  club*  and  a Catalogu*  of 
Bee  Supplies,  if  you  want  them.  Also  Sample 
Copy  of  Modern  Farmer.  They  are  Free. 


YOUR  IDEAS 

$100,000  offered  for  one  In- 
vention; $8,500  for  another. 
Book  "How  to  Obtain  a Patent"  and 
"What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your 
| patent  for  sale  at  our  expense. 
Chandler  $ Chandler.  Patent  Attorney* 
*•5  F,  Street  Washington.  D C. 


KANSAS 
ANTI-LIQUOR  SOCIETY 

We  are  distributing  free  to  all  who  write  and 

S Inclose  a stamp,  a prescription  for  the  cure  of 
the  liquor  habit.  It  can  be  given  secretly  in 
coffee  or  food.  Also  a recipe  for  the  cure  of  tbe 
tobacco  habit,  that  can  be  given  secretly.  Tbe 
only  request  we  make  is  that  you  do  not  sell  tbe 
recipes,  but  give  free  copies  to  your  friends. 
KANSAS  ANTI -LIQUOR  SOCIETY. 
Boom  O.  Gray  Bldg..  KANSAS  CITY*  MO. 


B FENCE  Made • 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  uo  agonta.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 


factory  prlcos  on  30  days  froo  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 


fence.  It’s  froo.  Buy  direct,  W rl(c  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box  |15  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


MEN  WANTED 

to  Learn  the 
BARBER  TRADE 

at  the  Kansas  City  Barber  College. 
Oldest  established,  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  Prof.  F.  C. 
Bridgeford,  SO  years  experience  in 
the  barber  business.  Our  gnulu- 
ates  tilling  good  positions  every- 
where. For  particulars  write  F C. 
Bridgeford,  603  Delaware  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MAKE  MONEY 


pulling  stumps,  grubs, etc* 
anti  clearing  land  for  youi* 
self  and  others.  Hercules 


Slump  In  the  best* 

Catalog  kKBfc.  He'cmasW*  Jo  Dent  37  CentenUitJfc 


TUMP  PULLER: 


tv 


^TSmithGrubser  Co.  _ 

ROSSE.  WIS-U.SA^ 


A Cement-Block  Farm  House. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  arranged 
with  F.  W.  Kinney  & Co.,  architects. 
Northwestern  Building,  Menneapolis, 
for  a series  of  articles  on  house  build- 
ing, and  to  make  complete  plans,  spe- 
cifications and  furnish  detail  lumber 
bill,  together  with  a set  of  blue  prints, 
showing  every  detail  for  construction 
and  material  so  that  any  Intelligent 
builder  can  easily  follow  them  out  at 
greatly  reduced  rates  for  such  ar- 
chitectural work.  They  are  also  pub- 
lishing an  80-page  book  of  plans  and 


I CURED  MY  RUPTURE 


I Will  Show  You  How  To  Cure  Yours 

FR.EE. 

I was  helpless  and  bed-ridden  for  years  from  a double  rupture. 
No  truss  could  hold.  Doctors  said  I would  die  if  not  operated  on. 
I fooled  them  all  and  cured  myself  by  a simple  discovery.  I will 
send  the  cure  free  by  mail  if  you  write  for  it.  It  cured  me  and  ha* 
since  cured  thousands.  It  will  cure  you.  Write  to-day.  Capt.  W.  A- 
Collings,  Box  423  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


designs  for  fifty  cents,  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  person  con- 
templating building.  You  will  get 
suggestions  from  this  book  worth  a 
great  many  times  more  than  its  cost. 

In  presenting  this  cement  house,  de- 
sign No.  138,  with  accompanying 
sketch  of  floor  plans,  we  wish  to  state 
that  we  do  not  want  to  be  understood 
as  especially  advocating  the  use  of 
cement.  We  might  suggest,  however, 


sulating  quilt,  when  built  of  lumber. 
The  three  principal  rooms  down  stairs 
are  finely  finished  in  quarter-sawed 
oak;  the  second  floor,  in  white  pine 
with  white  enamel  finish.  The  kitch- 
en is  also  finished  in  white  pine,  suit- 
ably painted.  Double  floors  through- 
out the  house,  hardwood  finished. 
Cupboards  are  substituted  for  pantry, 
which  seems  to  be  in  favor  at  the 
present  time.  The  well-lighted  stair- 


that  on  account  of  the  ever  increasing 
cost  of  lumber,  it  is  very  gratifying 
so  satisfactory  a substitute  as  cement 
has  been  brought  to  the  front,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
honestly  made,  hollow  cement  blocks 
for  the  construction  of  any  kind  of  a 
(building.  They  certainly  have  the 
merit  of  outlasting  any  other  known 
material.  There  are  buildings  now 
standing  in  the  United  States  that 
were  erected  five  hundred  years  ago 
and  are  today  in  as  good  a state  of 
preservation  as  they  ever  were.  We 
do  not  advocate  the  use  of  a solid 
cement  wall  even  for  cellars.  The  in- 
tervening air  space  provided  for  in 
properly  constructed  blocks  breaks 
the  connection  so  that  neither  mois- 
ture, frost  nor  heat  can  penetrate  the 
wall. 

In  the  study  of  this  splendid  seven- 
room  house,  we  would  call  attention 

I va  I cXS 


way  is  very  accessible  to  either  din- 
ing room  or  kitchen.  Book  case  built 
into  library  with  glass  doors;  a hand- 
some seat  faces  bookcase  and  makes 
a very  cozy  and  attractive  living  room 
and  library. 

¥ 

Peony  Troubles. 

A German  paper  says  that  herba- 
ceous peonies  are  not  doing  as  well  in 
Germany  as  could  be  wished.  The 
flowers  are  neither  as  perfect  nor  as 
numerous  as  they  were  in  years  gone 
by.  An  expert  on  this  topic  and  close 
observer  has  this  to  say:  To  think  that 
peony  bushes  of  long  standing  will 
still  continue  to  improve  from  year  to 
year,  the  same  as  they  did  in  the  first 
decade  after  being  planted,  is  a mis- 
take. Peonies,  as  well  as  other  plants, 
give  out,  and  like  all  herbaceous 
plants,  show  this  by  exhausting  their 

•NQ  IS6- 


with  shingled  roof  and  gables,  includ- 
ing plumbing  and  bathroom  complete 
would  be  about  $2,000.00;  with  hot 
water  heat  add  $275.00;  with  furnace, 
$165.00.  A full  basement  with  ce- 
ment floor  7 ft.  6 in.  in  the  clear,  100- 
barrel  cistern  just  outside.  The  base- 
ment is  easily  reached  under  the 
main  stair  and  also  a set  of  outside 
steps.  Other  details  not  easily  under- 
stood from  the  sketch  are  the  large, 
well  lighted  chambers  with  abundant 
closets,  the  accessibility  of  bath, 
which  is  provided  with  porcelain  tub, 
neat  lavatory  and  closet.  In  this 
house  special  attention  has  been  given 
to  protection  from  the  elements  of 
best  and  cold  by  using  the  new  i»- 


decreasing  energies  in  the  production 
of  superfluous  foliage  at  the  expense 
of  bloom,  until  finally  they  become  so 
enfeebled  that  they  are  unable  to  un- 
fold the  few  buds  they  are  forming.  A 
speedy  transfer  to  some  other  good 
piece  of  ground,  first  dividing  into 
good  sized  pieces  of  several  crowns,  is 
the  proper  remedy.  When  well  de- 
veloped buds  on  thrifty  young  plants 
fail  to  expand  into  flowers,  sometimes 
shriveling  up,  too  confined  or  shaded 
a place,  or  too  close  planting  in  very 
rich  soil,  must  be  held  responsible  for 
the  mischief. 

^ ¥ ¥ 

Like  the  egg  market,  the  potato 
market  took  a tumble,  and  spuds  are 
now  selling  for  about  the  same  as  they 
were  laet  fail,  in  wholesale  quantities 


CARPETS  onTRIAL 


Cut  this  ad.  out  and  send  to 
us,  or  on  a postal  card  say, 
•Send  me  your  Free  Carpet 
Catalogue,”  and  you  will  re- 
ceive free  by  return  mall,  post- 
paid, full  particulars  how  we 
furnish  anyone,  free,  a big  variety 
of  large  samples  of  Ingrain* 
Brussels  and  Velvet  Carpets,  you 
will  get  our  Big  Book  of  Carpets, 
beautifully  illustrated  and  fully 
described,  over  100  beautiful  col- 
or plate  samples  of  carpets 
reduced  from  lH-yard  leneths, 
AND  OUR  FREE  RUG  OFFER. 
THE  BIG  FREE  BOOK  shows  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  Carpets,  Art  Squares,  Rugs,  Matting,  Oilcloth, 
Linoleum,  Shades,  Curtains,  Draperies,  Upholstery,  etc. 
Yard  width  carpet.  9c  per  yard  and  upwards;  big 
' ‘ ’ na  fi ' 


rugs  with  fancy  border  ana  fringe  to  cover  big  parlors, 
$1.72  and^up.  ^ We_wHl_expjaip_why  we  can  selj  carpets 


at  about  < 


-HALF  THE 


OTHERS  CHARGE 


plain  wh 
PRICES 

THIS  RUG  FREE. 

9x12  foot  rug  free  if  you  buy  from  us.  k 
as  explained  in  our  free  Carpet  Cata-  j 
logue.  OUR  FREE  TRIAL  PLAN  [ 
will  be  fully  explained.  How  we  cut  I 
and  make  carpet  in  any  shape  to  fit  E 
any  room,  our  binding  quality  guar- 
antee. our  pay  after  received  terms, 
quick  delivery,  color  scheme,  very 
little  freight  charges,  our  free  Rug 
Offer,  all  will  be  explained  to  you.  * 

Cut  this  ad.  out  and  send  to  us  or  on  a postal  card  say: 
“Send  me  your  Free  Carpet  Catalogue.”  and  you  will  get 
all  this  free,  and  you  will  get  our  very  latest  and  most 
astonishingly  liberal  carpet  ofTer,  a carj>et  proposition 
never  known  of  before.  WRITE  TODAY  and  see 
what  you  get  FREE  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  Address, 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  fit  CO.,  Chicago 


THE  GREATEST  OF  ALL  MAGAZINES 
FOR  THE  H0ME^^N-T%cFr- 

■pOR  only  fifty  cents  per  year  you  can  receive  the 
* brightest,  most  attractive  and  Interesting  maga- 
zine of  its  kind  in  America.  Its  beautiful  cover 
designs,  high  quality  paper  and  interesting  reading 
matter  will  appeal  to  every  member  of  the  family. 


THE  NEW  SOUTHWEST 

is  clean  — aggressive  — practical  and  up-to-date  in 
every  respect.  If  you  do  not  read  this  magazine 
the  next  year,  you  are  going  to  miss  the  best  and 
most  timely  farm  topics  that  will  be  published. 
There  will  be  a department  for  father,  mother, 
children  and  hired-man.  You  will  be  delighted 
with  Tue  New  Southwest  and  thank  us  for  call- 
ing your  attention  to  it. 

Do  not  delay  this  matter.  Subscribe  today.  Only 
costa  about  4 cents  a month.  READ  IT  FOR  THRBB 
MONTHS  AND IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  HIGHLY  PLEASED* 
WRITE  US*  AND  WE  WILL  CHEERFULLY  RE* 
FUND  YOUR  MOSEY.  The  price  will  Boon  be  in- 
creased to  $1*00.  Write  now  while  thi*  offer  lasts. 
Address  — THE  NEW  S0UTHWE8T,  *00  Market 
Street,  8T.  LOUIS,  MO. 


_ M _ _ SEND  NO  MONEY— We  give  100 
premiums  for  selling  our  Best 

m Kp  ■■  QualityhEW  GOLD  EYE  NEEDIFS 

■ at  5c.  a package.  Quick  sellers.  We 

™ m m give  FREE  with  every  two  p&ck- 

a Silver  Aluminum  Thimble.  Send  us  your 
and  address,  letter  or  postal,  ordering  two  dozen 
and  one  dozen  thimbles.  We  send  at  once 
with  Large  NEW  Premium  List.  When 
us  $1.20  and  we  will  6end  premium  which 
select  and  are  entitled  to,  in  the  premium  list. 
to-daT  and  get  extra  present  FREE. 

MFG. CO., Greenville. Pa.  Box  *48 


CANCER 


Cured  to  stay  cured.  My  TRU*  METHOD  kills  the 
deadly  germ  which  causes  Cancer.  No  knife!  No 
pain!  Longest  established,  most  reliable  Cancer 
Specialist.  16  years  In  this  location.  I give  a WRIT 
TEN  LEGAL  GUARANTEE.  My  fee  dependson  my 
success.  Send  for  free  100-p  book  and  positive  proofs 


DR.  E,  0,  S$ITD. 


2811  CHERRV  ST., 

KaMSAS  PITY  Y0. 


*5o.ooo  TREES 

kuu  varletlea.Al80Grapea*Small  Fruit* etc.  Best  root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2 sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Peso-  price  Ust  free.  Lewis  PopmIi,  F redonlm.  N. Y. 


Before  You  Invest 

a dollar  In  anything  get  my  book  “How  to 
Judge  Investments.”  It  tells  you  all  about 
everything  you  should  know  before  making 
any  kind  of  an  investment,  either  for  a large 
or  small  amount.  This  book  gives  the  sound- 
est advice  and  may  save  you  many  dollars. 
Send  two-cent  stamp  for  a copy;  do  it 
now.  Send  your  name  and  address  and  get 
th*>  Investor’s'  Review  for 

3 Months  Free. 

This  will  keep  you  reliably  posted  on  vari- 
ous kinds  of  investments.  Address 
Fdltor  Investor*’  Review,  1534  Gatt  Bldg.. 

Chicago,  111. 


An  Indiana  subscriber  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  many  inexperi- 
enced persons,  in  planting-  apple  trees, 
do  not  have  the  soil  firm  enough 
about  the  base  of  the  trees.  As  a re- 
sult, the  winds  sway  the  trees,  mak- 
ing an  opening  in  the  soil,  and  in  win- 
ter when  the  ground  freezes  an  open 
space  is  left  almost  down  to  the  roots. 
The  remedy  is  to  tamp  the  soil  firmly 
about  the  base  of  the  trees. 


Yearly  Page  1G1 
March,  190« 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Pa 
Forty-ea 


FRUIT  FARMS  AND  FRUIT  LAND  FOR  SALE 

This  department  Is  for  the  benefit  of  Fruit-Grower  readers  who  wish  to  buy,  sell 
or  lease  farm  lands.  All  advertisements  of  this  nature  will  bo  Inserted  for  a charge 
of  2 cents  per  word,  each  Initial  and  number  to  count  as  a word.  No  display  type 
will  be  used  In  ads  which  are  accepted  at  this  reduced  rate,  and  all  charges  must  be 
paid  In  advance.  The  rate  of  2 cents  per  word  Is  for  each  Insertion.  Count  the 
words  when  sending  your  advertisement,  and  the  cost  can  be  easily  ascertained. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  CO.,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  320  acres,  one  and  a 
half  miles  from  Winchester,  Kan.;  either 
quarter  section  will  be  sold  separate  if  de- 
sired. On  the  southwest  quarter  is  a house 
of  8 rooms,  a cottage,  a barn  24x40,  corn 
crib  10x40,  driveway  between,  all  under  shin- 
gle roof;  hog  pens,  smoke  house,  5-ton  scale, 
two  wells,  cistern,  corn  crib;  500  Missouri 
Pippin,  250  Gano  apple  trees,  set  out  nine 
years  ago;  550  Jonathan,  set  out  two  years 
ago;  12  acres  in  strawberries,  blackberries, 
red  and  black  raspberries;  800  peach  trees, 
set  out  last  spring;  two  packing  sheds.  On 
the  southeast  quarter  are  6,000  Ben  Davis, 
1,800  Gano  apple  trees,  set  out  ten  years 
ago;  600  Gano,  set  out  two  years  ago.  Liv- 
ing water  the  year  round  on  every  40  acres 
if  wanted.  Timber  on  the  two  quarters. 
For  particulars  write  Wm.  Booth,  Winches- 
ter, Jefferson  County. 


FOR  SALE — 40-acre  fruit  farm,  2 miles 
from  Olney,  111.;  25  acres  in  good  bearing 
apple  trees,  besides  other  fruit;  near  school 
and  church;  good  6-room  house  and  cellar; 
new  barn  and  out-buildings,  all  in  first-class 
condition;  plenty  of  good  water.  Price, 
$2,660.  W.  A.  Wheeler,  Olney,  111. 

We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  real  estate 
in  Grand  Valley,  the  famous  peach,  apple 
and  pear  growing  section  of  Western  Colo- 
rado. Orchards  here  8 years  old  net  the 
growers  from  $600  to  $700  per  acre.  The 
climate  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  is  a 
specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles  and 
asthma.  Write  us  for  information.  The 
Home  Loan  & Investment  Co.,  357  Main  St., 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

FOR  SALE — 66-acre  fruit  farm,  all  good 
land,  two  miles  north  of  Decatur,  Ark.;  30 
acres  in  apple  orchard,  6 in  peach  trees,  3 
acres  in  berries,  balance  in  cultivation.  Good 
six-room  house,  good  barn,  good  well,  two- 
story  concrete  cellar,  etc.;  all  under  good 
hog  fence.  For  particulars  write  to  John 
H.  Setser,  Decatur,  Ark. 

FOR  SALE— Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm,  200 
acres;  bargain;  owner,  a wounded  soldier, 
must  sell;  double  value  In  five  years.  'Ad- 
dress Daisy  Fruit  Farm,  Richland,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE — 80-acre  fruit  and  poultry 
farm,  1%  miles  N.  E.  of  Tecumseh,  Neb. 
Buildings  new  and  ample  for  a large  busi- 
ness; 2-story  house,  7 rooms;  50  acres  in 
fruit  of  all  kinds;  balance  in  timothy, 
alfalfa,  clover  and  blue  grass.  For  particu- 
lars write  E.  B.  Lockwood,  Tecumseh,  Neb. 

‘‘The  Uncompahgre  Valley  and  Gunnison 
Tunnel,”  book  tells  all  about  a great  gov- 
ernment irrigation  project  and  how  to  pro- 
cure land  under  the  same;  cloth-bound.  150 
pages,  85  Illustrations;  65  cents,  postpaid. 
Personal  checks  and  stamps  not  accepted. 
Address  author,  Barton  W.  Marsh,  Mont- 
rose, Colo. 

A FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE,  that  is  sure 
to  pay.  W.  C.  SMITH,  Hickman,  Tennessee. 

FOR  SALE — I have  several  hundred  acres 
of  desirable  alfalfa,  grain  and  orchard  land 
that  I am  placing  on  the  market  in  10-acre 
tracts  for  fruit  and  garden  homes.  Since 
Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railroad  is  completed 
and  Southern  Pacific  is  surveying  a line  to 
great  coal  fields  here  which  will  make  home 
markets  at  coal  camps  for  our  products. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  fruit  districts  in 
Southwest  with  unlimited  cheap  water  for 
irrigation  and  fine  climate,  there  is  no  bet- 
ter place  to  invest.  For  particulars  address 
Larkin  Beck,  Farmington,  New  Mexico. 

A Few  Kansas  Bargains 

1760  acres,  8 miles  west  of  Madison,  Kan.; 
260  acres  in  cultivation,  half  or  more  can 
be  cultivated,  all  well  fenced,  seven  room 
house,  barn  40x180.  Watered  by  the  Ver- 
digris River  and  a big  spring.  The*  land 
which  is  too  rough  for  cultivation  is  all 
good  grass  land.  This  tract  can  be  divided 
Into  two  farms,  one  of  960  acres  and  the 
other  of  800  acres.  Price,  $15. 

320  acres,  8 miles  from  Modoc,  Scott  Co. 
All  good  smooth  wheat  land.  Price  $2,000. 
I own  these  lands,  bought  them  right  and 
am  offering  them  right,  and  will  make  lib- 
eral terms  on  them.  W.  H.  SANFORD, 
420  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

TEXAS  LAND 

The  attention  of  the  whole  country  is 
fixed  upon  the  Great  Southwest,  of  which 
Northwest  Texas  is  the  choicest  portion. 
Productive  soil,  delightful  climate,  abund- 
ance of  pure  water.  Everything  to  make 
it  an  ideal  farming  country  and  the  fruit- 
growers’ paradise. 

One  crop  pays  for  land.  This  is  an  op- 
portunity of  a life  time.  Don’t  throw  it 
away,  but  write  us  today  for  free  literature 

THE  HOMESEEKERS'  LAND  CO., 

315  Temple  Block,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


VERY  ATTRACTIVE 

80  Acres  of  Apple  Orchard 

right  at  shipping  station  on  Santa  Fe, 
within  driving  distance  on  rock  road  to 
Kansas  City  market.  Best  winter  vari- 
eties. Trees  healthy  and  in  full  bearing. 
Splendid  trees.  Fine  land  on  Missouri 
River  uplands.  Sell  at  a sacrifice.  No 
trade.  A fortune  is  here.  $200  an  acre. 

J.  H.  LIPSCOMB 

306  Fidelity  Trust  Building, 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


VIRGINIA  HOMES 

You  learn  all  about  Virginia  lands, 
soil,  water,  climate,  resources,  pro- 
ducts, fruits,  berries,  mode  of  culti- 
vation, prices,  etc.,  by  reading  the 
VIRGINIA  FARMER.  Send  10c  for 
3 months  subscription  to 
Box  A 82  FARMER,  CO.,  Emporia,  Va. 

Opportunities 

On  t,he  line  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  Railway  in  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Illinois  and  Minnesota  for  Business 
Men,  Professional  Men  and  Manufac- 
turers. Openings  for  nearly  all  lines 
in  live  towns  on  a progressive  railway, 
affording  a ‘‘square  deal”  for  all. 
Maps,  Maple  Leaflets,  Town  Talk  and 
full  Information  given  on  request  to 
Industrial  Department,  C.  G.  W.  Rail- 
way, St.  Paul,  Minn.,  or  E.  B.  Magill, 
Mgr.  Townsite  Department,  Omaha, 
Neb. 


The  Cheapest 
Farm  Lands 

In  the  United  States  today — soil,  cli- 
mate, markets,  transportation  facil- 
ities, and  all  considered, 

Are  Southern 
Lands 


They  are  the  best  and  most  de- 
sirable in  the  country  for  the  truck 
and  fruit-grower,  the  stock  raiser, 
the  dairyman  and  general  farmer. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  them. 
The  Southern  Field  and  other  pub- 
lications upon  request. 

HOMESEEKERS’  EXCURSIONS  to 
the  Southeast  the  first  and  third 
Tuesdays  each  month;  rate  of  one 
way  fare  plus  $2  for  the  round  trip. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 
Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Southern  Railway  & Mobile  St  Ohlfe 
Railroad.  Washington,  D.  C. 
CHAS.  S.  CHASE, 

722  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

M.  A.  HAYS, 

225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  111. 
Agents,  Land  and  Industrial  Dept. 


GRAND 

ISLAND 

ROUTE 

Double  D&.ily  Service 


with  n«w  80-foot,  Acetylene  Gas-Lighted 
Pullman  Chair  Cars  (seats  free),  and  Stand- 
ard Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  on  night 
trains  and  Pullman  High-Back  Seat  Coaches 
on  day  trains,  between  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.;  Hiawatha,  Seneca,  Marysville. 
Kan.,  Falrbury,  Fairfield,  Hastings  and 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Connections  mad#  at  Kansas  City  for  all 
points  East,  South  and  West. 

At  Grand  Island  direct  connections  are 
made  with  Union  Pacific  fast  trains  for  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Through 
Berth  Tisckets  Sold. 

8.  M.  AD8IT, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


An  » y can  be  EASILY  MADE  in  any 
DA  I farmingcommunity  by  rej,i  c- 
senting  the  American  Society  of  Equity,  ho 
merchandise  to  soil.  Everybody  is  glad  to 


Printing  in  Small  Quantities 

at  low  rates;  100  Envelopes,  Noteheads,  Bill- 
heads or  Cards,  postpaid  36c.  Samples  fr»o 

L M • KINNIKR,  1144  Jefferson  *v., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Nlw  cee  our  representative  Our  proposition  ap- 

peals strongly  to  the  best  and  most  public- 
spirited  farmers  because,  while  benefiting  themselves, 
they  benefit  all  their  neighbors.  We  particularly  want  to 
hear  from  such.  This  is  worth  investigating  if  you  wiint 
to  engage  in  a lucrative  busineis  during  the  slack  time 
The  American  Society  of  Equity,  Dept.f*.  Indianapolis.Ind. 

B.  F.  Rockafellow,  Canon  City, 
Colo.,  one  of  the  best  apple-growers 
in  that  state,  believes  in  washing  the 
trunks  of  apple  trees  every  year  with 
lye  water.  The  Eagle  Lye  Works,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  has  a neat  booklet  in 
which  this  subject  is  touched  upon. 
This  company  recommends  using  one 
can  of  its  lye  to  ten  gallons  of  water. 
Apply  with  a brush  as  high  as  can  he 
reached  from  the  ground. 


^ ^ 


CASH 

FOR  YOUR  FARM,  RANCH,  HOME  OR  BUSINESS 

No  matter  what  it  is  worth  or 
Where  located 

We  Quickly  Furnish  Cash  Buyers 
and  to  Neel  the  Heavy  Demand 
Upon  Us  by  People  Who  Want 
to  Buy,  We  Want  More  Prop- 
erty Listed  Right  Now 

If  you  want  your  property  sold  quickly,  send  us  description  and  price 
at  once;  then  we  will  immediately  write,  telling  you  how  and  why  we  can 
quickly  sell  your  property,  together  with  our  terms. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY 

a property  of  any  kind,  tell  us  what  you  want  and  where  you  want  it. 
We  can  promptly  fill  your  requirements,  and  save  you  time  and  money. 

ND  IAUUCAU  0 Ofl  520  BANK  COMMERCE  BLDQ., 

. D.  JOHNoUN  ft  UUM  KANSAS  CITY,  M0. 


‘‘■hi,  m.  lom.vhtrt  south  of  Irlntor,  oh,  It’s  thoro  that  I wouI4  go. 
Whirl  thoro  ain’t  no  ton  or  twelve  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  belew. 

For  I hear  the  South  a calling,  and  ths  Southern  breesei  oajr: 

Come  you  down  to  where  the  aunehlne  keeps  the  snow  and  les  away.” 

Don’t  Tight  the 
Elements 


PLANT  THE  RIGHT  SEEDS 
IN  THE  RIGHT  PLACE 


Plant  Peaches  in  the  Great  Elberta  Peach 
Belt  of  Georgia 

Upon  the  same  farm  In  Georgia  can  be  raleed  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  wheat,  eata 
barley,  hops,  rye,  turnips,  Irish  and  sweat  potatoss,  grasses,  clover,  peaches,  pears, 
apples,  plums,  apricots,  cherries,  quinces,  grapes,  every  variety  of  berry,  canteloupe, 
watermelons,  and  vegetables  of  every  known  species.  Georgia  possesses  Immense 
advantages  In  Its  situation,  being  In  the  very  heart  of  the  great  South.  Its  climate 
la  healthful,  mild  and  Invigorating. 

Plant  Oranges  and  Other  Citrus  Fruits  in 
the  Land  of  Manatee,  Florida,  below 
the  Frost  Line 

For  additional  Information,  handsomely  Illustrated  literature  and  lists  of  prop- 
erties available  suitable  for  fruit-growing,  truck  raising,  farming  and  stock  raising, 
throughout  Virginia,  ths  Carollnas,  Georgia  Florida  and  Alabama,  address 
J.  W.  WHITE,  General  Industrial  Agent,  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

OR  OK 

HENRY  CURTIS,  A.  G.  I.  A.,  H.  B.  BIGHAM,  A.  O.  I.  A.. 

Jacksonville,  Florida  Atlanta,  Georgia 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 


II 


wm . 


It  Is  said  there  will  be  a small  acre- 
age planted  to  cfjnteloiipes  In  Georgia 
this  year 


The  rich  irrigated  lands  of  the  Arkansas,  Grand, 
k North  Fork  and  Uncompahgre  Valleys  of  Colorado, 
land  the  Farmington  District  of  New  Mexico,  offer 
| exceptional  opportunities  for  the  fruit  grower.  Pears, 
Peaches,  Apples,  Grapes,  Apricots,  Plums,  Melons  of 
all  kinds  and  small  fruit  of  every  variety  are  raised  with 
a greater  average  yield  per  acre— -and  a finer  quality— 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States.  Mar- 
kets are  close  at  hand  and  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

The  Denver  & Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

“Scenic  Line  of  tlie  World” 
reaches  all  the  above  districts  and  offers 
special  inducements  to  those  seeking  locations. 

Write  to-day  for  free  descriptive  booklets. 

S.K.  HOOPER  Denver*  Colo* 

* 
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Home  Department 


Is  Manual  Labor  Degrading? 

There  are  many  persons  who  really 
believe  that  the  woman  who  works 
hard  with  her  hands  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  less  refined  than  the  lady  of 
leisure.  It  brings  a question  before 
us  women  of  the  great  middle  class  In 
which  the  majority  are  deeply  inter- 
ested. A large  part  of  our  lives  must 
be  spent  in  doing  hard  work.  We 
know  that  to  be  Inevitable,  yet  we 
do  not  want  to  be  coarse  and  common 
in  consequence,  nor  do  we  want  to 
cultivate  a dull  resignation  to  our 
fate  simply  to  avoid  suffering. 

Work,  of  itself,  is  not  refining,  but 
can  it  be  degrading?  Is  it  not  passive, 
and  so  to  be  dealt  with  as  we  choose? 

We  all  tend  to  become  no  larger 
than  our  occupation.  The  more  ab- 
sorbing our  employment,  the  more 
closely  we  fit  ourselves  to  it,  until 
we  sometimes  find  ourselves  quite 
blind  to  all  save  the  insignificant 
world  we  have  made  of  our  little  daily 
cares  and  crosses.  We  soon  get  where 
we  have  no  ideas  beyond  that  little 
world,  and  there  ensues  a mental  stag- 
nation that  can  never  be  conducive  to 
refinement. 

We  must  never  forget  that  by  ele- 
vating our  work  we  are  also  refining 
ourselves  in  a corresponding  degree. 

How  can  we  elevate  our  work?  Bv 
doing  it  to  the  very  best  of  our  abil- 
ity, with  our  thoughts  on  the  beauti- 
ful results  we  hope  for,  rather  than  on 
the  disagreeableness  of  the  duties 
which  are  to  bring  those  results  about. 
By  not  resting  content  with  the 
thought  that  we  are  doing  that  work 
as  well  as  we  have  done  it  before,  per- 
haps better  than  some  others  have 
ever  done  it,  but  each  day  striving  to 
get  a little  nearer  perfection,  in  some 
particular  part  of  it.  By  keeping  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  thought  that  it  is 
to  be  done,  and  we  were  placed  here  to 
do  it,  and  that  if  we  neglect  to  do  so. 
or  to  do  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
someone  else  has  got  to  work  all  the 
harder  in  consequence.  By  remem- 
bering that  every  task  which  we  do 
well  adds  something  to  the  world’s 
happiness,  and  by  never  allowing  our- 
selves to  become  so  absorbed  in  the 
work  part  of  our  work,  that  we  are 
blind  to  all  beyond  it.  We  will  then 
be  able  to  prove  it  possible  for' a wom- 
an to  be  a real  lady  no  matter  how 
coarse  her  work  or  how  uncongenial 
her  surroundings. 

Crocheted  Garnitures. 

Where  is  the  woman  who  does  not 
like  to  do  fancy  work,  occasionally? 
But  there  are  many  of  us  who  do  not 
feel  as  if  we  had  a right  to  spend  time 
in  that  way — and  it  really  was  a waste 
of  time  to  spend  precious  hours  on 
ugly  craz”  quilts,  or  tidies  that  were 
alwavs  in  the  wav.  But  the  fashion 
in  fancy  work  has  changed,  and  now 
it  Is  the  correct  thing  to  make  nrettv 
wearing  apparel,  and  that  is  really  not 
a waste  of  time. 

There  are  verv  few  women  who 
have  not  some  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
crochet  hook.  Crochet  work  does  not 
tire  the  eves,  like  embroidery,  and  Is 
done  with  such  speed,  when  compared 
with  most  fancy  work,  that  it  is  a real 
joy.  And  now  it  holds  first  nlace  in 
Dame  Fashion’s  esteem,  which,  of 


Anyone  who  can  crochet,  can  have  a 
waist  like  this.  Baste  the  strips  of  in- 
sertion on  a paper  pattern,  as  you 
work,  and  stitch  them  together  on  a 
machine,  stitching  through  the  paper, 
then  tear  the  paper  away.  The  edges 
of  the  insertion  should  be  quite  close. 

What  is  known  as  Grecian  patterns 
work  up  well  in  these  chocheted  gar- 
nitures. I saw  a bolero  jacket  in  cro- 
chet, where  quite  a common  Grecian 
pattern  was  used,  and  it  was  a beauty. 
The  price  was  seventy-five  dollars.  It 
was  made  of  fine  linen  thread,  and 
was  intended  to  be  worn  over  a col- 
ored gown. 

Yokes  and  cuffs  of  this  crochet  are 
very  stylish  for  summer  gowns  for 
both  young  and  old,  and  beautiful 
summer  hats  are  made  of  it. 

If  you  want  a new  and  stylish  hat 
at  little  expense,  get  a frame  that  is 
becoming,  then  crochet  a cover  to  fit. 
Use  a deep  lace  for  the  brim,  allow- 
ing the  points  to  extend  over  the  edge, 
and  crochet  a sort  of  tidy  for  the 
crown.  Wash  and  starch  it,  making 
it  quite  stiff,  then  baste  it  on,  and  tie 
a sotf  chiffon  scarf  around  the  crown. 
I have  seen  several  of  these  hats,  at 
the  most  stylish  shops,  where  they 
bring  prices  that  are  astonishing.  Why 
shouldn’t  you  make  one?  By  begin- 
ning now,  you  may  have  something 
nice  along  this  line  ready  to  wear  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

A Poor  Nurse. 

‘‘Aunt  Lyddy,”  as  described  by 
Eleanora  Rich,  set  me  to  thinking  of 
one  of  my  neighbors,  and  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  readers  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  might  like  to  hear  about 
her.  I will  call  her  Mrs.  Vogel,  be- 
cause that  doesn’t  sound  the  least  bit 
like  her  name. 

Mrs.  Vogel,  unlike  Aunt  Lwddy,  does 
not  claim  to  be  able  to  cure  anyone  of 
anything.  It  Is  her  one  great  grief 
that  she  is  “such  a poor  nurse.” 

"I  should  be  glad  to  help,”  she  will 
say,  when  she  hears  of  illness  in  a 
neighbor’s  family;  “but  I know  so  lit- 
tle about  sickness  that  I’d  be  sure  to 
do  more  harm  than  good.” 

But  she  runs  over,  just  the  same, 
and  in  a little  while,  without  having 
made  a bit  of  noise  or  fuss,  she  has 
the  neighbor’s  house  in  apple-pie  or- 
der, or  enough  food  cooked  to  last  a 
day  or  two.  If  she  finds  the  house  in 
order,  and  a supply  of  food  on  hand, 
she  takes  the  noisiest  of  the  children 
to  her  own  house,  for  a day  or  two,  or 
gathers  up  a bundle  of  dirty  linen  to 
take  home  and  put  with  her  own 
washing. 

Mrs.  Vogel  seldom  steps  into  a sick- 
room. "I’d  do  no  good  in  there.”  she 
will  say,  “and  there’ll  be  company 
enough  to  tire  the  poor  body.” 

Mrs.  Vogel  does  not  know  much 
about  caring  for  the  sick,  but  her 
neighbors,  who  have  illness  in  the 
family,  rejoice  when  they  see  her  com- 
ing, for  they  know  they  will  get  the 
kind  of  help  they  most  need. 

MRS.  FRANCIS  I.  BROWN. 

■Sjji 

Another  Spinster’s  Children. 

Please  give  me  a little  space  in 
which  to  express  my  satisfaction  over 
our  new  department.  I know  I shall 


Cut  the  Work 
Out  of  Wash  Day 

Fire  the  washboard  to  the  woodshed,  Mrs.  Housewife.  It  has  cost  you 
trouble  and  pain  enough.  You  can  break  away  from  the  finger-grinding, 
arm-aching,  back-straining  tortures  01  old-fashioned  washday,— you  can 
escape  the  slopping  and  splashing. 

Here  is  how:  ^ GiOe  the  "Boss”  Washer  the  Work  to  do. 

You  boss  the  Boss.”  Help  it  along  a bit  by  lightly  turning  the  handle 
(it  s child’s  play),  and  your  wash  will  be  done  in  half  the  former  time, 
cleaner  than  is  possible  in  any  other  way,  and  without  wearing  or  tearing 
the  finest  silk  or  lace. 

The  “Boss”  works  on  th eright  principle. 


in  dirt  from  soiled  clothes  by  soak- 
water  around  them— that’s  sure.  The  only  way 
Inside  the  “Boss”  Washer  there  are  two 
workingagainst,  and  into, each  other;  these  rub- 
are  corrugated— have  raised  strips  upon  sur- 
face, like  a washboard  has. 

This  means  that  there  is  a constant,  cleans- 
ing (never  injurious)  rubbing  going  on  all  the 
time  the  washer  works.  That’s  why  the  “Boss” 
Washer  washes  clothes  snow-white  without  a lin- 
gering stain  or  spot.  The  “Boss”  Washer  will  pay 
for  itself  in  a few  months;  costs  less  than  Z5 cents  a 
week  to  buy;  saves  an  ordinary  family  from  four 
to  six  times  that  amount  per  week.  It  will  cleanse 
ten  shirts  (the  dirtiest  ones)  in  twelve  minutes. 

Over  1,000,000  “Boss”  Washers  are  now  in  use, 
which  proves  its  merits.  Why  be  without  one  ? 

We  want  to  send  you  our  free  price  list.  Writeus 
and  we’ll  arrange  to  put  a “Boss”  Washer  right  in 
your  home  for  two  weeks  'free  trial.  Write  this  very 
day. 

Boss  Washing  Machine  Co. 

Dept,  t J Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


You  cannot  gret  all  the  ground- 
in#  them  or  by  splashing-  the 
to  gret  it  out  is  to  rub  it  out. 
rocker-shaped  rub-boards; 
boards  and  sides  of  washer 


WASHER  and  FREE  COUCH  OFFER 


CAD  HUI  Y 7R  with  the  privilege  of  six  months 
rUll  UHLI  Qua  I Uj  free  trial  in  your  own  home,  we 
furnish  our  wonderful  Mississippi  Washing  Machine,  the  most 
wonderful  washing  machine  ever  invented,  very  much  better 
than  washing  machines  widely  advertised  and  sold  by  others 
at  S 12.00  to  S 15.00.  Guaranteed  by  U3  for  three  years,  runs 
with  one-half  the  work,  does  double  the  amount  of  work  in 
one-half  the  time  of  any  other  washing  machine  on  the 
market.  Our  new  reverse  spring  motive  power  and  roller  bear- 
ing tub  does  the  work.  Washes  anything  from  the  most 
delicate  lace  to  the  heaviest  blankets  and  rugs  and  will  not 
injure  the  finest  labric;  works  so  easy  that  a mere  child  can 
do  a big  washing  in  ten  minutes;  forces  double  the  amount  of 
water  through  and  through  every  fibre  than  any  other  washer 
made;  combines  the  good  features  of  every  other  high  grade 
washer  on  the  market,  with  the  defects  of  none;  improve- 
ments and  advantages  on  the  Mississippi  not  to  be  found  on  any 
other  machine.  Everything  illustrated  and  described  in  our 
handsome  Free  Washing  Machine  Catalogue.  Write  for  it  today. 
TLSIC  AAIIAU  rnrr  You  can  get  this  big,  full  size,  6-loot 
I tllO  UllUun  I ntti  overstufted  couch  FREE,  if 
you  buy  from  us.  This  astonishing  free  couch  offer  will  be 
sent  to  you  when  you  write  for  our  Free  Washing  Machine 
Catalogue.  Write  us  a letter  or  a postal  card  and  say,  “Send 
me  your  Free  Washing  Machine  Catalogue,” 
and  the  complete  book  telling  all  about  thepSgteg^^rF— ^ 
wonderful  Mississippi  Washer,  our 
months  free  trial  offer,  three  years  binding 
guarantee,  our  offer  of  a full  sized  couch 
free,  everything  will  go  to  you  by  return  ^ ^ 

mail,  free  and  postpaid.  Write  today,  sure.  If  you  want  to 
learn  all  about  the  most  wonderful  washing  machine  ever 
heard  of  at  one-third  the  price  of  inferior  machines,  get  all  of 
our  offers,  the  free  couch  offer  included,  write  today  and 
ask  for  the  Free  Washing  Machine  Catalogue.  Address, 

& CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK 


WORTH  OF 


SEEDS 


We  will  also  send,  if  you  write  at  once  for  our  1906 1 
catalog,  one  packet  of  a Rare  Variety  and  one  Fine  Rose 
Bush  that  will  bear  beautiful  roses  this  year.  Enclose  with 
your  request  a dime  or  five  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  packing 
and  postage  and  all  will  be  sent  to  your  address  prepaid. 
You  can  then  select  any  packet  seeds  you  wish  from  catalog  to 
amount  of  due  bill.  You  can  also  see  the  many  new  things  we  have 
catalogued  this  year  in  addition  to  our  regulai  high-grade,  pure-bred 
Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  which  give  universal  satisfaction  because  they 
grow  good  crops.  Sit  down  and  write  for  catalog  now — lest  you  forget. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..  BOX  31,  CLAR.INDA.  IOWA 


I EST  FOR  THE  WEST 


I Plant  the  see  1 best  adapted  to  your  soil.  The  Missouri  Seed  Co. 
have  made  a studv  of  the  kind  of  seed  best  adapted  to  the  old  and 
new  sections  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  and  handle  no  other. 
Be  sure  to  get  our  large  seed  book.  No  better 
seed  grown  for  irrigated  ground.  Address 
MISSOURI  SEED  CO.,  1429  SI.  Louis  he..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


course,  Is  a great  point  in  its  favor. 

Do  you  remember  how  to  crochet 
the  raised  roses,  that  were  used  so 
much  in  tidies,  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago?  If  vou  do.  then  you  can  have 
the  very  latest  thing  in  crocheted  dres3 
trimmings.  Use  the  rose  and  leaf  pat- 
tern, in  an  insertion  about  an  inch  and 
a half,  or  two  inches  wide.  This  in- 
sertion is  used  to  trim  white  linen 
gowns,  yes,  and  colored  wash  gowns, 
too;  but  it  is  prettier,  I think,  on  the 
all  white  gown.  I saw  an  eleven- 
gored  skirt,  with  strips  of  this  inser- 
tion set  in  every  seam.  There  were 
five  strips  in  each  sleeve,  and  five 
strips  in  the  front  of  the  waist — also 
in  the  back,  where  the  strips  were 
only  long  enough  to  form  a pointed 
yoke. 

I saw  an  entire  waist  made  of  strips 
of  crochet  insertion  about  two  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  was  the  conven- 
tional palm,  which  Is  very  easily  cro- 
cheted. and  which,  in  this  waist,  was 
exceedingly  effective.  The  price  of 
the  waist  was  ninety  dollars.  The 
sleeves  were  very  full  and  reached  ju't 
below  the  elbow,  where  they  were 
gathered  into  a band  of  the  insertion. 


I Am  the  Paint  Man 


2 Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try— 6 Months  Time  to  Pay  ™ 

OMK-  You  Pay  Mo  Freight  to  Try  My  Paint. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands 


OXC/^p. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AM  the  paint  man. 

I have  a new  way 
* of  manufacturing 
and  selling  paints.  It's 
unique— it's  better. 

Before  my  plan  was 
invented  paint  was  sold 
in  two  ways  — either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in- 
gredients were  bought 
and  mixed  by  the  painter. 
Ready-mixed  paint  settles 
on  the  shelves,  forming  a sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  the  can.  The  mineral  in  ready-mixed  paint, 
when  standing  in  oil.  eats  the  life  out  of  the  oil. 
The  oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  p linter  cannot  be  properly 
made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing 
machine. 

My  paint  is  unlike  any  otherpaint  in  the  world. 

It  is  ready  to  use,  but  not  ready-mixed. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 
received,  packed  in  hermetically  scaled  cans 
with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector. 

I ship  my  pigment— which  is  white  lead,  zinc, 
drier  and  coloring  matter  freshly  ground,  after 
order  is  received— in  separate  cans,  and  in  an- 


othercan  I ship  my  Oilo,  which  is  pure  old  process 
linseed  oil,  the  kind  that  you  used  to  buy  years 
ago  before  the  paint  manufacturers,  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  paint,  worked  in  adulterations. 

I sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to  user 
at  my  very  low  factory  price;  you  pay  no  dealer 
or  middleman  profits. 

I pay  the  freight  on  six  gallons  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I make  this  wonder- 
fury  fair  test  offer: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint,  you 
can  use  two  full  gallons — that  will  cover  600 
sqoare  feet  of  wall— two  coats. 

If,  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  my-  paint, 
you  are  not  perfectly-  satisfied  with  it  in  every 
detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  of  your 
order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost  you  one 
penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such 
a liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I can  make  this 
offer. 

I go  even  further.  I sell  all  of  my  paint  on  six 
months'  time,  if  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it,  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 


my  Eight  Year,  officially 
signed  iron-clad  Guaran- 
tee. 


I 


NOTE— My  8 Year  Guarantee  backed  by  $50,000  Bond 


£UARAW£E 


This  is  the  longest  and  most  lib- 
eral guarantee  ever  put  on  a paint. 

For  further  particulars  regarding 
mv  plan  of  sellincr,  and  complete 
color  card  of  all  colors,  send  a postal 
to  O.  L.  Chase,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I will  send  my  paint  book— the 
most  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever 
published  — nbso  utely  free.  Also 
my  instruction  book  entitled  “This 
Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint” 
and  copy  of  my  8 year  guarantee. 

lh;eJa'nt 

7jl  \V  Olive  Street, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Monthly  Po 
Forty-ni 


Cmrasn 


PIANOS 

AND 


ORGANS 


latest  style  upright  concert 

GRAND. 

CASH  DOWN. 

Balance  on  easy 
installment  plan. 


Are  the  most  sat- 
isfactory Instru- 
ments that  you 
can  buy  at  any 
price.  They  are 
magnificent  ex- 
amples of  the  ab- 
solute perfection 
of  the  builder's 
slilllamlnrt.  Com- 
bined with  beauti- 
ful and  artistic 
cases,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  lead- 
ing designers.  Is 
themostexqulslto 
tone  quality  that 
ever  de  lighted 
your  ear.  More- 
over Cornish  Pi- 
anos and  Organs 
are  famous  for 
their  durability. 
When  you  pur- 
chase a Cornish 
instrument,  you  buy  for  a 
lifetime.  Only  the  finest 
material  that  money  can 
buy  Is  used  In  Cornish  In- 
struments and  only  the  most 
skilled  workmen  are  em- 
ployed. Cornish  Pianos  and 
Organs  are  sold  toyou  direct 
from  the  factory.  You  save 
all  the  agents' profit  and  pay 
at  your  own  convenience. 


Artistic  Cases 
Newest  Styles 
Pure,  Sweet 

Tone  Qualities 


OUR  OFFER 


a 

$10 


THE  CORONA. 

Cash  Down. 
Balance  on 
easy  install- 
ment plan. 


We  will  ship  you  any  Cornish 
Pianoor  Organ  you  may  selecton 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  If 
you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with 
the  instrument  after  a month's 
trial,  return  it  at  our  expense. 
Even  if  after  a year's  use  the 
instrument  is  not  satisfactory, 
we  will  refund  your  money  wi  Ih 
6 per  cent  interest  in 
addition,  giving  you 


CHAPF.L 

CHURCH  OR  HALL. 


S5 


Per  Month 
only  on  our  easy 
installment  plan. 


One  Year’s  Free  Trial 

Would  we  make  this  offer 
if  Cornish  instruments 
were  not  thoroughly 
good? 

FREE 

1.  The  Wonderful  Cor- 
nish Album,  a most  re- 
markable piece  of  print- 
ingdescribing choicestof 
fifty  styles  of  Cornish 
Pianos  and  Organs  rang- 
ing in  price  from  the 
least  expensive  to  the 
finest  ever  built. 

2.  A set  of  embossed  min- 
iature Pianos  and  Organs. 

3.  Names  and  addressesof 
5,000  registered  purchasers. 

4.  Our  plan  to  give  you  a 
two  years'  musical  education 
absolutely  free. 


Sit  down  and  write  to-day  for  these  Free  aids. 


(ORNISH  (0.  Washington,  N.  J. 


New  Pansies,  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations. 


6 pkts , 5 colors , 10  cts.;  15  pkts,  25c. 

Did  you  ever  see  5 straight  or  circular  rows  of 
Pansies  side  by  side,  each  a different  color  ? If  so, 
you  kDow  that  the  effect  is  charming.  Did  you  ever 
see  Childs’  Giant  Pansies,  marvels  In  beauty  and 
true  to  color?  If  not,  you  have  not  seen  the  best. 
Same  with  our  new  Sweet  Peas  and  Carnations. 

As  it  Trial  Offer  we  will  for  lO  cts.  mall  5 
Pkts.  Giant  Pansies,  SNOW  WHITE,  COAL  BLACK, 
CARDINAL  RED,  PURE  YELLOW,  AZURE  BLUE;  also 
Five  Pkts.  New  Giant  Sweet  Peas  for  lOcts., 
WHITE,  PINK,  SCARLET,  BLUE,  YELLOW;  also 
Five  Pkts.  new  early  flowering  Carnation  Pinks 
for  lO  Cts.,  SCARLET,  WHITE,  PINK.  MAROON, 
YELLOW.  A Booklet  on  Culture,  big  Catalog,  and 
All  15  Pkts.  for  25  cts. 

Will  make5  lovely  rows  of  Pansies,  6 showy  clumps 
of  Peas,  and  5 beds  of  Sweet  Pinks  that  will  bloom 
all  summer  in  the  garden  and  all  winter  in  pots. 

Our  Catalogue  for  1 906— Greatest  Book  of 
Novelties,— Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants  and  New  Fruits,  156  pages,  50U  cuts,  many 
plates— will  be  mailed  Free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


AND  FLORAL  GUIDE  F 


Contains  many  new  Premium  Offers.  You 
should  know  about  Vick’s  Violet  King 
and  Mikado  Asters,  now  offered  for  the 
first  time.  Send  ten  cents  and  receive  a 
packet  of  Vick’s  Branching  Aster  in 
Six  Colors,  and  coupon  good  for  10  cents 
on  purchase  of  $i.oo  or  over  from  1906 
Guide.  Send  for  the  Catalogue  anyway  ; 
it’s  free. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 
445  Main  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The“Best”  Light 

18  a portable  100  candle  power  light,  cost- 
ing only  2cts.  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene,  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  No 
Dirt.  NoGrpase.  No  Odor.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a match.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 

THE  “BEST”  LIGHT  CO. 
277  E.  6th  Street,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


like  It  all,  even  the  “Spinster’s  Chil- 
dren,’’ although  there  was  a time 
when  I had  no  patience  with  any  un- 
married person’s  advice  about  bring- 
ing up  children.  That  was  before  I 
became  acquainted  with  a lady  whom 
I will  call  Miss  Cady,  who  has  brought 
up  four  children,  two  boys  and  two 
girls,  who  are  the  model  young  peo- 
ple of  our  neighborhood. 

It  would  take  too  much  of  your 
time,  space,  and  patience  to  describe 
many  of  Miss  Cady's  methods;  but  she 
gave  me  a lesson,  once,  that  I shall 
not  soon  forget,  and  that  I think  is 
worth  passing  on. 

One  of  my  boys  chanced  to  ask  for 
something  that  was  put  away  in  one 
of  my  bureau  drawers,  and  I told  his 
sister  to  go  up  and  get  it  for  him. 

"Do  you  think  it  is  a good  plan,” 
asked  Miss  Cady,  who  chanced  to  be 
present,  “to  send  your  girls  on  er- 
rands for  your  boys?  I should  have 
allowed  Harry  to  wait  upon  himself.” 

“No,”  I replied,  “if  you  had  any  re- 
gard for  the  state  of  the  bureau  draw- 
ers. Harry  would  have  turned  every- 
thing topsy  turvy  before  he  found 
what  he  wanted.” 

“Couldn’t  he  put  it  all  in  order 
again  ?” 

“Do  your  boys  do  that?”  I retorted. 

“Surely.  It  is  as  easy  to  teach  a 
boy  to  be  orderly  as  it  is  to  teach  a 
girl,  if  only  one  begins  in  time.” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know  about  that.  Boys 
are  such  careless  little  animals.” 

“Simply  because  mothers  have 
formed  a habit  of  thinking  them  so. 
Such  mothers  bring  up  men  that  must 
be  very  trying  as  husbands,  for  they 
not  only  lack  order,  but  they  expect 
to  be  waited  upon  by  the  woman  of 
the  household.” 

I took  the  lecture  right  home  to 
myself,  for  I knew  Miss  Cady  was 
right,  and  now  I’m  sacrificing  my  love 
for  personal  comfort  and  convenience 
while  trying  to  teach  my  boys  to  wait 
upon  themselves,  in  the  house,  and 
to  do  it  without  making  things  look 
as  if  struck  by  a whirlwind. 

MRS.  ALBERT  CUSTER. 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

Aunt  Lyddy’s  Way9. 

My  father  had  suffered  from  chron- 
ic dyspepsia  and  constipation  for  years 
before  he  met  Aunt  Lyddy,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards,  because  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  try  her  rem- 
edy. But  one  day,  while  suffering 
more  than  usual,  he  declared  he’d  try 
anything,  and  mother  took  him  at  his 
word. 

He  was  given  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
castor  oil,  before  going  to  bed.  A lit- 
tle lemon  juice  was  poured  into  a 
large  cooking  spoon,  and  the  oil 
poured  on  It.  When  the  spoon  was 
placed  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  the 
oil  slipped  down  his  throat,  and  he 
never  tasted  it  at  all.  After  that  first 
dose,  father  lost  his  dread  of  castor 
oil,  and  it  was  no  trouble  to  get  him  to 
continue  the  treatment. 

The  second  night,  he  took  one  ta- 
blespoonful of  the  oil,  and  after  that 
he  took  teaspoonful  doses  every  night 
for  six  months. 

At  first  this  was  not  sufficient  to 
control  the  tendency  to  constipation, 
and  once  or  twice  a week  a dose  of 
Epsom  salts  was  given  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  this  was  not  necessary,  af- 
ter a while.  The  castor  oil  has  a heal- 
ing and  strengthening  influence  on 
the  entire  digestive  tract.  Aunt  Lyddy 
used  to  call  it  Nature’s  remedy,  for  it 
gradually  puts  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els in  a normal  condition,  and  leaves 
no  bad  after-effects.  My  father  was 
entirely  cured,  and  he  never  forgot 
Aunt  Lyddy. 

ELENORA  RICH. 

¥ 

Washing  Made  Easy. 

I have  tried  all  manner  of  washing 
fluids,  and  many  different  washing 
machines,  but  have  found  nothing 
that  helps  me,  on  wash  day,  like  a 
good  soap  and  kerosene. 

I make  my  own  soap.  It  seems  to 
me  every  farmer’s  wife  should  do  that, 
for  we  can  thereby  procure  an  excel- 
lent article  for  almost  nothing.  It 
comes  nearer  to  getting  something  for 
nothing  than  anything  I know. 

We  have  a large  water  barrel  in 
which  we  keep  all  our  hard  wood 
ashes.  It  has  a cover,  so  that  the 
ashes  are  kept  perfectly  clean.  It 
stands  on  a platform,  having  a groove 
which  conducts  the  lye  from  a hole 
bored  In  the  lower  edge  of  the  bar- 
rel to  an  iron  ketttle  standing  be- 
neath the  platform. 

When  soap-making  season  comes 
around.  I pour  boiling  water  Into  the 


AAA  KNUCKLES  ON  A 
OUU  WASHBOARD 


Gently,  uniformly  rubbing  away  on  both  sides  of  the 
clothes,  which  are  always  under  water  and  reverse  at 
I every  movement,  are  bound  to  wash  the  dirt  all  out.  it  s the  only  way 
'in  the  world  to  wash  clothes  clean.  The  New  Hall  Favorite  W usher  is 
the  only  washing  machine  that  actually  washes  better  than  the  good  old 
fashioned  hand  method.  But  the  good  old  hand  way  is  too  exhausting  on 
most  women— it  isn’t  necessary  now  forany  woman  to  wash  that  way.  With 

The  New  Ball  Favorite  Washer 

you  can  wa-.h  ten  garments  at  one  time  quicker,  easier,  cleaner  than  you  can  pos- 
sibly wash  one  garment  by  hand— and  it  saves  the  women  all  the  hard  woik  and 
worry.  1 guarantee,  and  make  the  guarantee  broad  and  a feature  of  every  sale, 
that  the  New  Hall  Favorite  Washer  will  wash  your  clothes  as 
clean  as  the  best  washerwoman  in  the  world  can  wash  them  by  hand; 
that  the  machine  will  run  so  light  a child  can  operate  it;  that  you 
won’t  have  to  put  a hand  in  the  tub  to  rub,  nor  use  acids  or 

powders  to  eat  the  dirt  out  and  ruin  the  garments. 
Just  plain  soap  suds  and  an  easy,  healthful  forward 
and  back  arm  motion — no  bending  of  the  body  and 
your  clothes  are  washed  beautifully  in  a few  mo- 
ments with  less  wear  on  the  garments  th  an  any  other 
method  of  washing  you  ever  saw.  100,000  women 
who  use  the  “Favorite”  will  testify  to  its  merits— 
perhaps  your  neighbor  has  one.  The  time  saved 
soon  pays  for  this  household  necessity,  to  say  noth- 
idg  of the  comfort  it  will  bring  the  woman  who  does 
hero  vn  work.  Read  my  beautiful  free  booklet,  ‘ The 
Favorite  Way  on  Wash  Day”  and  you  will 
quickly  understand  how  I can  make  my  guarantee 
so  strorrr  and  why  women  like  the  Favorite  so 
well.  Write  today  and  I will  send  the  book  at  once ^ 
and  write  you  a letter  telling  how  I sell  this  labor 
saving  machine.  Don’t  wash  by  hand  another  day.  ^ 

R.  M.  BALL,  Mfr.,  Dept.  C,  121  Cleveland  St.,  Muncle,  Ind. 


barrel  of  ashes,  and  keep  returning 
the  lye  that  runs  into  the  kettle  until 
it  comes  out  strong  enough  to  float 
an  egg. 

For  weeks  I have  been  saving  every 
bit  of  clean  grease,  and  as  soap-mak- 
ing day  follows  closely  upon  the  cutch- 
ering  season,  I have  enough  for  a 
nice  barrel  of  soap.  All,  I have  to 
do,  then,  is  to  boil  the  grease  and  lye 
together,  and  strain  it  into  the  soap- 
barrel.  I stir  it  once  or  twice  a day, 
and  in  three  days  it  is  of  the  consis- 
tency of  jelly,  and  as  clear  as  honey. 

If  it  refuses  to  jelly,  I add  a little 
more  grease — boiling  it  with  some  of 
the  liquid  from  the  barrel,  and  stir- 
ring it  well  when  I pour  it  back  into 
the  barrel. 

When  wash  day  comes,  I soak  the 
clothes  in  cold  water,  wring  them  out, 
and  put  them  into  the  boiler,  which  is 
a little  more  than  half  full  of  cold 
water,  to  which  has  been  added  half 
a teacupful  of  kerosene,  and  a teacup- 
ful of  soap.  If  a scum  forms  on  the 
water,  when  it  begins  to  boil,  I add 
more  soap. 

After  letting  the  clothes  boil  fifteen 
minutes,  I take  them  out  into  a tub, 
rub  wrist-bands  and  neck-bands,  rinse 
them  through  two  waters,  and  hang 
them  out.  My  neighbors  will  tell  you 
they  are  as  white  as  snow. 

One  great  secret  in  washing  is  to  us 
plenty  of  water.  Dip  out  at  least  a 
part  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  every 
time,  before  you  put  in  more  of  the 
soiled  linen,  and  change  the  rinsing 
waters  frequently. 

When,  as  sometimes  happens,  I am 
obliged  to  use  hard  water,  I soften  it 
with  weak  lye  made  from  hard  wood, 
ashes.  It  is  better  to  do  this  the  even- 
ing before  it  is  needed,  so  that  the 
lime  from  the  water  may  settle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel. 

A little  quick  lime  dissolved  in  the 
water  will  soften  it,  and  is  sometimes 
more  easily  procured  than  the  lye. 

I have  a washing  fluid  which  I 
sometimes  use,  and  which  I consider 
the  best  preparation  I know — next  to 
the  kerosene.  It  is  made  by  mixing 
together  one  ounce  of  ammonia,  one 
ounce  of  salts  of  tartar,  and  one  box 
of  concentrated  lye.  Put  this  in  a 
large  stone  jar,  and  pour  over  it  one 
gallon  of  boiling  water,  being  very 
careful  not  to  breathe  the  fumes  as 
you  do  so.  Add  half  a cupful  of  this 
fluid  to  the  water  in  which  you  boil 
your  clothes,  and  treat  them  exactly 
as  if  you  had  used  kerosene.  You  must 
be  sure  to  keep  this  fluid  where  the 
children  can  not  get  at  it.  That  is  one 
reason  why  I do  not  like  it. 

There  have  been  times  In  my  ca- 
reer as  housewife  when  I have  not  had 
strength  to  do  a washing,  and  when 
it  was  simply  impossible  to  procure 
help.  The  question  of  keeping  clean 
then  became  most  difficult. 

I solved  it  by  soaking  my  clothes 
over  night  in  strong  suds  to  which 
kerosene  had  been  added.  I put  in 
only  a few  garments  each  night;  hut 
there  was  always  something  soaking 
in  that  tub. 

In  the  morning,  the  clothes  were 
taken  from  the  tub,  and  spread  upon 
the  grass,  without  having  been  wrung 
out.  It  is  surprising  how  the  sun  will 
draw  out  dirt,  when  you  give  It  the 
opportunity. 

At  night  the  clothes  were  taken 


IS  NOT 
26 
Years 

of  actual  service  plenty  of  proof  that 
you  should  have  a Becker,  Miller  or 
New-Miller  Washer?  We  want  you  to 
purchase  one  of  these  Washers  and  be- 
come one  of  our  agents.  Remember,  we 
give  you  one  of  our  machines  free  with 
every  six  (6)  machines  that  are  pur- 
chased through  your  influence,  and  our 
price  is  only  $7.00.  Write  at  once,  as 
we  would  like  to  have  you  become  one 
of  our  agents.  Address  your  letters, 
etc.,  now  and  always, 

NAGLE  TABLE  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


Canning 


MADE 

EASY 


sr  THE 

Slemmer  Process 

If  you  want  to  en- 
gage in  the  canning 
business  and  make 
big  money  on  small 
outlay  of  capital,  send  for  my  free 
booklet  which  teaches  you  how. 


F.  G.  SLEMMER,  Goldsboro,  Md. 


A WOMAN  FLORIST 


6 


HARDY  EVERBL00MING 

DACUC  0n  their  own  roots. 

IV  ll/l  P.aJ  ALL  WILL  BLOOM  THIS 

cmVTMER 


Sent  to  any  address  post-paid;  guaranteed  to  reach  you 
in  good  growing  condition. 


GEM  ROSE  COLLECTION 

Burbank,  deep  rose. 

Cardinal,  bright  red. 

Killarney,  grandest  pink. 

General  McArthur,  deep  red. 
Snowflake,  pure  white. 

Bouquet  of  Gold,  golden 
yellow. 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

6 Carnations,  the  “Divine 
Flower,"  all  colors,  25c. 

8 Prize-Winning  Chrys- 
an  himuuis,  . . 25c. 


8 Bta  niiul  Coleus,  ....  25c. 
4 t ri  nd  Orchid  Cannas,  . . 25c. 
8 Sweet-Scented  Tuberoses,  . . 25c. 
h Fuchsias,  all  different,  . . 25c. 

10  Lovely  Gladiolus, 25c. 

10  Superb  Pansy  Plants,  . . . 25c. 


5 Pkts.  Flower  Seed9,  all  different, 25c. 


Any  Five  Collections  for  One  Dollar,  Post-Paid 
Guarantee  satisfaction.  Once  a customer,  always  one.  Catalog  Free. 

MISS  ELLA  \.  HAINES,  Dos  74  Springfield*  Ohio 


from  the  grass  and  put  into  another 
tub  containing  water  in  which  I had 
put  a little  powdered  borax,  and  the 
next  morning  were  wrung  out,  and 
hung  on  the  line.  You  see,  I used  a 
large  amount  of  water  for  a few  gar- 
ments, and  so  was  not  obliged  to  put 
them  through  so  many  waters,  which 
saved  time  and  strength. 

This  reads  like  a tedious  process, 
but  it  was,  in  reality,  very  simple.  By 
giving  a few  moments  each  day  to  this 
work,  I managed  to  do  it  without  tir- 
ing myself  at  all. 

The  dish  towels  and  hand-towels 
were  boiled  out  every  day,  in  a pan 
placed  on  the  stove  while  I was  get- 
ting dinner.  I used  soap  and  kerosene 
and  kept  them  white  and  clean  with- 
out rubbing  them  at  all. 

It  is  my  experience  that  a little 
careful  planning  will  enable  a house- 
wife to  do  her  work  easily  where  a 
helter-skelter  arrangement  will  drive 
her  to  nervous  prostration,  and  her 
family  to  the  neighbors. 

MR8.  CLEORA  MADISON 


Monthly  Page 
Fifty 
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A Spinster's  Children— 111 


Today,  while  on  my  way  to  the 
house  of  a friend,  I chanced  to  walk 
behind  a dear  old  lady,  who  became 
pitifully  deformed,  many  years  ago, 
in  an  attempt  to  rescue  two  children 
from  a burning  building.  A group  of 
young  people  stood  on  a corner,  and 
just  as  she  passed  them,  one  girl  called 
out,  "There  goes  your  mother,  Bob.” 

"My  mother,”  he  exclaimed,  “why, 
she  is  my  sweetheart.  I'm  going  to 
marry  her,  and  hire  her  out  to  a dime 
museum.” 

A great  deal  of  noisy  laughter  greet- 
ed this  reply,  and  then  there  were  oth- 
er comments  no  less  heartless,  and  the 
old  lady  could  not  have  helped  hear- 
ing every  word.  It  must  have  cut 
like  a knife,  for.  as  I happen  to  know, 
she  imagines  her  deformity  to  be 
much  more  unpleasant  to  others  than 
it  really  is,  and  I felt  that  those  young 
people  needed  a rebuke.  I stopped 
before  them,  and  studied  them  criti- 
cally, for  a moment,  then  I said,  “I’m 
wondering,  my  dears,  what  sort  of 
mothers  you  have.  fou  look  as  if 
you  might  be  thoughtful  and  kindly 
if  only  you  had  been  given  fairly  de- 
cent home  training,  and  I can’t  tell 
you  how  sorry  I am  for  you.” 

Then  I walked  on  leaving  some  very 
confused  young  people  staring  after 
me,  and  I presume  most  unflattering 
comments  were  made  with  respect  to 
me,  as  soon  as  I was  well  out  of  hear- 
ing. One  rebuke  is  not  going  to  undo 
a fault  that  has  been  fostered  from 
babyhood. 

“My,  my,”  I said  to  myself,  as  I 
walked  along,  “how  sorry  I should  be, 
if  I were  a mother,  to  bring  up  chil- 
dren who  would  so  reflect  on  my 
mother!  Suppose  my  boys  and  girls — 
but  they  simply  could  not  be  so  rude. 
They  would  never  see  me  other  than 
ladylike,  and  their  father  would  be  a 
true  gentleman,  or  I would  not  marry 
him,  and  such  thoughtlessness  would 
hurt  them  so  that  they  couldn’t  see 
any  fun  in  it,  no  matter  how  much 
they  might  be  carried  away  by  the 
natural  frolicsomeness  of  youth. 

It  chanced  that  I recognized  one  of 
the  girls  among  this  group  of  young 
people,  and  there  flashed  into  my 
mind  an  incident  that  I had  witnessed 
while  helping  her  mother  several  years 
ago.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  one 
incident  gives  a key  to  a solution  of 
the  problem  that  this  girl’s  behavior 
of  today  brought  before  me. 

This  girl  and  her  sister  Anna  had 
been  to  church,  and  when  I entered 
the  room  their  mother  was  question- 
ing them  concerning  those  they  had 
seen  there. 

“What  did  Mrs.  Green  have  on?” 
she  asked. 

“Her  old  lace  bunting,  mamma,  and 
she  had  it  made  over  with  a different 
kind  of  black  goods  that  isn’t  the  same 
shade  at  all.  It  looks  perfectly  aw- 
ful.” 

“And  she  didn’t  have  a sign  of  a 
bustle,”  chimed  in  the  younger  sis- 
ter, “and  you  know  how  horribly  flat- 
backed  she  is!  Actually,  all  I could 
think  of  was  an  old  ironing-board  in 
mourning.” 

The  mother  laughed  heartily  at  this 
speech,  and  the  conversation  was  con- 
tinued in  a noticeably  livlier  tone. 
Each  sister  seemed  trying  to  outdo 
the  other  in  comical  criticism  of  those 
whom  they  had  seen  at  church,  and 
thus  win  the  mother's  approval,  for, 
as  we  all  know,  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
be  properly  appreciated  by  one’s  own 
mother. 

“Really,”  said  the  weak  specimen 
of  motherhood  to  me,  “it  is  almost  as 
good  as  to  go  out  myself,  to  hear  my 
girls  describe  things.  They  are  so  ob- 
serving. And  Amy  is  so  original.  I 
do  not  dare  laugh  at  her  speeches  as 
I feel  like  doing,  for  fear  I shall  spoil 
her.  She  said  Mr.  Barth’s  ears  stood 
out  like  wings,  and  when  he  sang,  'Oh 
Had  I the  Wings  of  a Dove,’  she 
couldn’t  help  thinking  that  he  had  a 
pretty  good  substitute;  and  all  she 
could  think  of  when  Miss  Lawton  sang 
was  a spanked  ham.  You  know  her 
face  is  very  large  and  it  does  get 
dreadfully  red  when  she  sings.” 

This  is  not  the  only  home  into  which 
I go  where  the  children  are  allowed 
to  make  flippant  criticisms  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  anyone  who 
does  not  happen  to  strike  their  fancy, 
regardless  of  age  or  any  other  consid- 
eration, nor  is  this  the  only  mother 
who  encourages  such  comments  as  an 
evidence  of  unusual  mental  brilliancy 
on  the  part  of  her  children.  I know 


parents  who  adopt  a tone  of  mock 
severity  when  their  children  jeer  at 
what  others  hold  sacred;  but  children 
are  not  fools.  They  know  very  well 
that  father  and  mother  are  only  pre- 
tending to  be  shocked,  and  they  act 
accordingly. 

If  ever  I should  have  children,  I do 
not  believe  they  will  help  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  flippant  young  American, 
to  whom  the  quality  of  reverence  is 
unknown.  I know  parents  who  are  so 
anxious  to  be  free  and  independent 
that  they  assume  the  manners  of  a 
boor,  and  won’t  allow  their  children 
to  say,  “No,  sir,”  or  “yes,  ma’am,”  or 
even  “please,”  and  “thank  you,”  for 
fear  they  may  become  servile  or  cring- 
ing. The  cannot  see  that  true  free- 
dom comes  from  within — that  it  does 
not  consist  of  what  one  does  or  says, 
but  of  what  one  is  at  heart,  and  that 
only  he  is  free  who  has  nothing  to 
fear.  It  is  worse  to  be  afraid  of  ap- 
pearing too  courteous,  than  to  fear  a 
lack  in  that  respect,  for  courtesy  pre- 
supposes a certain  amount  of  love, 
and  true  love  means  freedom,  since  it 
“casteth  out  fear.” 

Believing  as  I do,  and  as  I am  sure 
my  husband  would,  I cannot  see  how 
it  would  be  possible  for  my  children’s 
skulls  to  show  a depression  where  the 
bump  of  reverence  ought  to  be;  but 
if  such  a thing  should  happen,  I’d  be- 
gin to  teach  love  and  reverence  from 
the  moment  they  began  to  understand 
the  simplest  sentences.  I do  not  want 
children  who  are  capable  of  making 
sarcastic  comments  on  others;  instead, 
I would  try  to  train  them  in  the  belief 
that  good  dwells  in  every  human  soul, 
and  that  to  make  sport  of  God’s  han- 
diwork is  to  make  sport  of  God.  I 
would  have  them  infinitely  tender,  and 
full  of  love  and  pity  for  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  then  I could  rest  happy  in 
the  thought  that  the  foundation  had 
been  laid  upon  which  true  greatness 
could  be  securely  built. 

CASSANDRA  WOODWARD. 

The  Utility  Club. 

Have  you  used  powdered  whiting 
mixed  with  alcohol  for  cleaning  sil- 
ver? Polish  it  with  a bit  of  flannel, 
and  I think  you’ll  call  it  the  nicest 
silver  polish  you  ever  used. — Mrs.  J. 
Myers,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

* * * 

I use  chloride  of  lime  to  clean  my 
enamelled  sauce-pans,  and  find  it 
more  satisfactory  than  everything  else 
I have  tried.  I put  from  half  a tea- 
spoonful to  a tablespoonful  of  the  lime 
in  the  dish— according  to  the  size  of 
the  dish  to  be  cleaned — and  fill  it  half 
full  of  water,  allowing  it  to  boil  until 
the  stain  disappears;  then  I empty  the 
dish,  wipe  it  with  a cloth  dampened 
in  vinegar  to  neutralize  the  lime,  and 
wash  it  in  clear  water.  Chloride  of 
lime  is  also  nice  to  use  in  cleaning 
time.  Just  put  it  on  the  wash  cloth, 
rub  it  over  the  zinc,  and  rinse  it  off 
with  clear  water. — Mrs.  Wm.  Dane. 
Newport,  Vt. 

* * » 

I rub  my  picture  frames  with  laurel 
oil,  during  the  fly  season,  and  then  the 
flies  do  not  molest  them.  Has  any- 
one ever  tried  cutting  a lamp  chim- 
ney slightly  on  the  convex  side,  with 
a diamond,  to  prevent  it  from  crack- 
ing? I have  heard  that  they  will  never 
break,  from  heat,  if  so  treated,  as  the 
incision  affords  room  for  expansion 
produced  by  the  heat,  and  the  glass 
after  it  is  cool,  returns  to  its  original 
shape. — E.  W.  Jones,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

* * * 

Here  is  the  way  I wash  woolens: 
Since  mine  always  look  nice  as  long 
as  there  is  a thread  left,  I thought  I’d 
tell  how  I do  it.  Dissolve  a large  table- 
spoonful of  borax  In  a pint  of  boiling 
water.  Mix  one  cuart  of  it  In  the 
cold  water  in  which  the  woolens  are 
to  be  washed.  Put  in  one  piece  at  a 
time  using  soap  if  needed;  and  when 
necessary,  add  more  of  the  borax  wa- 
ter. Wash  and  rinse  in  cold  water. 
Shake  well  and  hang  where  they  will 
dry  quickly.  The  important  thing  in 
washing  flannels  is  to  have  all  waters 
of  the  5'ame  temperature.  If  you  begin 
witn  cohl,  go  through  with  cold;  if 
with  hot,  have  all  the  waters  equally 
hot.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to 
freeze  in  drying. — Aunt  Marie. 

« • * 

Here  is  a cough  syrup  that  I can 
recommend:  Take  half  a pound  of 

dry  hoarliound  herbs,  one  pod  of  red 
pepper  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
ginger.  Boil  all  in  three  quarts  of 
water,  then  strain,  and  add  one  tea- 
spoonful of  good  fresh  tar  and  a 


What  the  World’s  Biggest 
Users  Have  to  Say  About 


CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


Lincoln,  Neb.,  December  4,  1905. 

Our  separator  experience  dates  back  about  ten  years.  At  that 
time  the  De  Laval  separator  was  already  recognized  as  the  best  ma- 
chine; though  its  superiority  was  not  quite  so  fully  established  as  it 
is  at  the  present  time.  In  those  earlier  days,  through  the  purchase  of 
other  creameries  in  which  the  machinery  was  already  installed,  we  had 
opportunity  to  use  various  other  makes  of  separators;  however,  none 
of  them  did  the  work  as  well  as  the  De  Laval,  either  as  to  capacity  for 
clean  skimming  or  ease  and  simplicity  of  operation. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  hand  separator  the  Beatrice  Companies 
operated  between  five  and  six  hundred  De  Laval  power  separators  and 
there  were  many  instances  where  our  experience  led  us  to  deliberately 
replace  some  other  make  of  machine  with  a new  DeLaval,  paying  good 
hard-earned  money  for  same. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  De  Laval  power  separator 
is  a better  machine  in  every  respect  than  any  other  make.  Since  the 
hand  separator  came  into  general  use  in  this  western  country  we  have 
had  further  opportunity  to  make  comparison  and  in  our  opinion  there 
is  no  other  machine  as  yet  manufactured  which  compares  with  the  De 
Laval  in  capacity  for  skimming  clean  skimming,  ease  and  simplicity  of 
operation. 

The  large  “Alpha”  De  Laval  machines  we  owned  and  operated  in 
years  gone  by  have  practically  all  left  our  territory,  having  been  sold 
as  second  hand  machines  to  creameries  in  the  East  where  the  whole 
milk  system  is  still  flourishing,  but  to  replace  these  larger  machines 
we  have  in  the  past  five  or  six  years,  sold  to  farmers  throughout  these 
western  states  and  territories  approximately  thirty-five  thousand  De 
Laval  cream  separators  which  are  operated  by  hand  or  tread  power. 

BEATRICE  CREAMERY  COMPANY. 

By  W.  F.  Jensen,  Secretary. 


If  the  above  is  the  kind  of  experience  you  would  profit  by  a De 
Laval  Catalogue  and  any  desired  particulars  are  to  be  had  for  the 
asking. 


TRe  DeLaval  Separator  (q. 


Randolph  & Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO 
1213  Filbert  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
9 & 11  Drunim  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices 
74  Cortlandt  Street 
NEW  YORK 


109-113  Yonville  Square 
MONTREAL 
75  & 77  York  Street 
TORONTO 

14  & 16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 


1.00  CREAM  SEPARATOR  OFFER 


FOR  $19.90  WE  SELL  THE  CELEBRATED  DUNDEE  SEPARATOR;  FOR 
$29.00  WE  SELL  THE  FAMOUS  AMERICAN  CREAM  SEPARATOR, 
WHICH  HAS  ALWAYS  RETAILED  AT  $75.00  TO  $100.00.  READ  OUR 
OFFER  ON  THE  ECONOMY,  THE  BEST  SEPARATOR  IN  THE  WORLD. 


nilD  nur  n n I I AD  nrrrc  Cut  this  advertisement  out  and  send  to  us. 
UUn  U It  L UULLMn  UrrCn,  enclose  one  dollar,  state  whether  you  wish 


!■ 

a separator  of  300,  400  or  500  pounds  capacity  per  hour,  for  all  purposes,  we  by  all 

means  recommend  the  large  500  pounds  capacity  size.  We  will  send  you  our  cele- 
brated Economy  Separator  by  freight  C.  O.  D..  subject  to  examination.  Examine 
the  separator  at  your  nearest  railroad  station,  and  if  you  are  satisfied  it  is  in  every  wav  the  best 
cream  separator  made,  then  pay  the  railroad  agent  our  SPECIAL  PRICE  and  freight  charges, 
then  take  the  separator  home  and  give  it  60  days’  trial,  during  which  time  put  it  to  every 
possible  test,  compare  it  with  any  other  machine  made,  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  runs  easier, 
skims  closer,  skims  colder  milk,  cleans  easier,  wears  better,  easier  to  operate,  more  simple, 
LESS  POSSIBILITY  OF  GETTING  OUT  OF  ORDER,  in  short,  if  you  do  not  find  it  in 
every  way  the  best  cream  separator  made,  you  can  return  the  separator  at  our  expense,  and 
we  will  immediately  return  your  money,  including  any  freight  charges  paid  by  you. 
nilD  CPPPIAI  DRIP  F for  the  WONDERFUL  ECONOMY  SEPARATOR  is  $33.95  for 
UUn  OrLUHL  rnitL  the  300  pounds  per  hour  capacity,  $39.95  for  the  400  pounds 
capacity  size,  and  $42.75  for  the  big  500  pounds  capacity  size,  the  size  which  we  especially 


DON’T  DELAY;  enclose  $1 .00,  say  whether  you  want  the  $33.95, 

0.0.  L).,  subje 

to  the  railroad  agent,  then  use  it  60  days,  and  if  you  do  not  pronounce  it  by  far  the  best 


recommend, 
the  S42.75  size. 


Let  us  send  the  machine  C. 


$39.95  or 

subject  to  examination,  pay  the  balance 


cream  separator  made,  regardless  of  name,  make  or  price,  return  it  to  us  and  get  yourmoney 
back  at  once.  IF  YOU  DON’T  SEND  $1.00  for  the  Economy,  be  sure  to  write  for  our  FREE 
Cream  Separator  Catalogues  and  wonderful  offers.  On  a postal  card  or  in  a letter  to  us  simply 
sav:  "Send  me  your  Free  Separator  Offers,”  and  you  will  receive,  free,  by  return  mall,  postpaid,  our  three  Special 


Cream  Separator  Catalogues,  large  pictures  of  our  S 19.90  Dundee,  $29.00  American  and  all  our  Economy  Separators, 
illustrations,  descriptions,  testimonials,  copies  of  many  diplomas  and  medals,  our  Sl.000.00  quality  challenge,  our 
great  guarantee  free  trial  plan,  pay  after  received  terms  and  the  most  wonderfully  liberal  separator  offers  ever  heard  of. 


On  a postal  card  or  in  a letter  simply  say:  "Send  me  your  Free  Separator  Offers."  and  get  all  we  will  send  you.  free, 

by  return  mail,  postpaid  WE  WILL  SE  ND  YOU  FR  EE  TH  ESE  SIX  BIG  CANE 

SEATED  DINING  ROOM  CHAIRS 

send  orders  to  us.  vou  can  have  vour  choice  ot  hundreds  of  valuable  articles, 
.such  as  PIANOS.  ORGANS.  BUGGIES.  RICH  PIECES  OF  FURNITURE. 
ETC.  This  wonderful  oiler  will  go  to  you.  FREE,  when  vou  send  for  our 
ECONOMY  SEPARATOR  or  write  lor  our  FREE  SEPARATOR  OFFERS. 

SEND  ONE  DOLLAR  TODAY  SURE. 

O.  D.,  otherwise  be  sure,  today  (this  minute),  on  a postal  card  or  in  a letter  to  us  say:  "Send  me  vour  Free  Cream 

^Address.  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Sixty  Thousand  Apple-Trees 

Fifty  varieties  one-year  buds,  two  and  three-year  craft,.  Peaoh,  Cherry, 
Pear  and  Plum  Trees;  a good  assortment  of  rarietlea.  Shade  Tree*, 
Ornamental  Shrubs.  Roses  and  Small  Fruit  Plant*.  Gladioli  Bulbs,  Oowee'a 
World's  Fair  atrain.  f 

Nurserymen:  Try  my  Simplex  Tree  Baler— it  does  the  krork. 

L.  F.  DINTELMANN,  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


GERMAN  NURSERY  & SEED  HOUSE 

We  offer  a full  line  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits  and  Flower- 
ing: Shrubs.  Also  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds.  Best  quality  and  low  prices.  In 
fact,  our  prices  are  co  low  that  the  editor  of  this  paper  will  not  let  us  publish  them. 
We  paj;  Dwight  on  trees  and  plants.  72-page  Illustrated  catalogue  In  English  or  German, 
free;  send  for  one. 

CARL  SONDEREGGER,  BOX  22,  BEATRICE,  NEBRASKA 
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"A  Kalamazoo  n 

— “ — Direct  to  You” 

You  save  from  20% 
to  40%  by  buying  a 
Kalamazoo  Stove  or 
liange  direct  from  the 
.factory  at  lowest 
factory  prices. 
Moreover,  you 
get  a stove  or 
ramie  not  excel- 
led by  any  in  the 
world.  We  guar- 
antee quality  under  a 
$20,000  bank  bond. 

We  Ship  On 

360  DAYS  APPROVAL 

and  We  Pay  the  Freight. 

If  you  do  not  find  the  Kalamazoo  exact- 
ly as  represented,  the  trial  does  not 
cost  you  a cent.  It  will  pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate. 

Send  Postal  for  Catalog  No.  1 35. 

All  Kalamazoo  s are  shipped  prompt* 
ly,  blacked , polished  and 
ready  for  use. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co..  Mfrs., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  our  cooketov-e  andrangea  are  fitted  with 

v a tent  oven  thermometer  which  makes  _ ' 1 . 

* baking  taty.  Qy«n  Tbermom.tcr 


Agents  Wanted 

1 One  Foot  for  Matting  Tacks 
One  Foot  for  Carpet  Tacks 

See  how  it  works  t 

A light  pressure  on  the  handles  and  the 
tack  has  to  come  up  straight. 

A simple,  powerful  lever  mechanism. 

Made  of  best  steel,  everlasting. 

Saves  carpets,  matting,  time,  temper,  bruised 
fingers. 

The  only  thing  |made  that  will  pull  matting 
tacks  right. 

Useful  for  scores  of  odd  jobs  about  a house. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 
FREE  with  every  Ri-pe«l,  a Kangaroo 
Trick  Lock  (this  is  advertising  and 
costs  you  nothing). 

Write  for  package  of  odds  and  ends  {free) 
describing  and  sampling  some  of  our  specialties. 

GENERAL  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO., 

1023  Arcade  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


pound  of  sugar.  Boil  slowly  and  stir 
often,  until  It  is  reduced  to  one  quart 
of  syrup.  When  cool,  bottle  for  use. 
Take  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  four  or 
six  times  a day.  This  is  excellent,  and 
you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
what  is  In  it.  which  Is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  the  sought  medicines  pur- 
chased at  drug  stores. — Aunt  Rhoda. 

* * * 

It  is  said  that  milk  can  be  kept 
for  six  months  if  preserved  as  follows: 

Bottle  It  tightly,  using  wine  corks, 
then  set  the  bottles  in  a kettle  of  cold 
water.  Place  the  kettle  on  the  stove 
where  the  water  will  gradually  come 
to  a boiling  point,  then  remove  it  from 
the  fire  and  allow  it  to  cool  before  tak- 
ing the  bottles  out.  They  can  then 
be  packed  for  future  use,  and  should 
not  be  exposed  to  the  light.  For  an 
invalid  about  to  go  on  a journey,  I 
should  think  it  would  be"  better  than 
condensed  milk.  I got  the  above  in- 
formation from  a lady  who  said  she 
had  carried  milk  across  the  continent 
in  that  way,  for  her  baby,  during  hot 
weather  when  she  feared  to  give  it 
a change  of  milk  while  traveling. — 
Susan  George. 

* * » 

Perhaps  some  one  will  be  glad  of 
my  recipe  for  a breakfast  dish  of 
which  my  family  is  fond.  Mix  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  dry,  grated  cheese 
with  half  a cupful  of  milk,  a little 
red  pepper,  nutmeg,  salt  and  parsley, 
if  liked.  Then  add  three  well  beaten 
eggs,  put  into  a buttered  baking  pan 
and  let  it  bake  ten  minutes.  My  fam- 
ily are  very  fond  of  this  as  a relish  to 
be  eaten  with  warmed-over  potatoes. 
It  is  a good  way  to  use  up  bits  of  dry 
cheese,  and  is  so  hearty  that  it  takes 
the  place  of  meat. — Aunt  Priscilla. 


it 


LADIES 

WANTED 


ON  SALARY  for  a 
large,  established  firm 
to  solicit  and  demon- 
strate a modern  toilet 
soap,  distinctly  differ- 
ent from  all  other 
soaps.  No  traveling 

Easy  sales  everywhere 

Wrl-e  foi  particulars  and  FREE  sample 
THE  DISINFEOTENE  CO., 

717-7X7  8.  W.  St.  Canton,  Ohio 

Send  Me  8 cents 

and  names  of  2 flower  loving  friends. 
I will  start  you  with  4 packets  of 
pure,  fresh  seed— Dwarf  Nastur- 
tiums— 20  kinds;  Royal  Show 
Pansies — 100  colors;  Sweet  Peas 
—40  varieties;  Asters— all  kinds. 

F REE — “Floral  Culture"  and 
14th  Annual  Catalog, with  big 
list  of  rare  seed  bargains;  also  my 
offer  of  $100  cash  prizes  for  pic- 
tures of  best  lawns  and  yards  sown 
with  the  famous  Lippincott  seeds. 
Write  TODAY  before  you  forget. 
MISS  C.  H.  LIPPINC0TT,  505  10th  St.,  S . Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Pioneer  Seeaswoman  of  America. 


A Fine  Peach  Pie. 

Line  a pie  tin  with  rich  puff  paste 
and  bake  it  a nice  brown.  Prick  it  in 
places  with  a fork  to  prevent  it  from 
rising  in  uneven  surfaces.  While  the 
crust  is  baking,  put  a quart  of  canned 
peaches  through  a sieve  or  colander, 
and  spread  this  in  the  crust  while  it 
is  stUl  hot.  Cover  with  a meringue 
made  by  beating  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  to  a stiff  froth  with  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar.  Flavor 
with  a little  vanilla.  Return  this  to 
the  oven  and  let  it  bake  until  the 
meringue  is  a light  brawn. 

This  pie  is  as  delicious  as  it  looks, 
and  that  is  saying  a great  deal. — Aunt 
Rhoda. 


* 


ONION  SEED  At  Wholesale. 
Red  Wethersfield, $1.00 
Yellow  Danvers  75c. 

Other  kinds  in  propor- 
tion. New  crop,  tested 
and  warranted.  Special 
prices  on  all  kinds  of 
seeds,  seed  corn,  pot- 
atoes etc.  Catalog  free. 

for  stamps. 
HENRY  FIELD,  box  15 
Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


SPIREA  - THE  BEAUTIFUL 


Spirea  Arguta  blooms  in  April,  before  the 
Tulips.  Hardy  as  an  Ash.  Catalog  tells  about 
Tree  Spirea  flowers,  white  changing  to 
yellow,  and  the  Spirea  Scorbifolio,  rich  in 
foliage,  late  bloomer.  Finest  list  of  Paeonies, 
Perennials.  Shrubs,  Baby  Rambler  Roses,  etc. 
Write  before  tomorrow  for  free  catalog. 

SIOUX  CITY  SEED  & NURSERY  CO. 

2115 Clark  St.,  Sioux  City,  la. 


rare  FLOWERS 

Free,  dainty  seed  catalog  of  choicest  and  rarest  flow- 
ers. For  6cts  and  addresses  of  two  other  flower  lovers. 
I will  send  you  also  my  Surprise  Pk’t  (500  seeds  of  20 
choice  annuals  mixed)  and  certificate  for  my  6th  An- 
nual Prize  Contest  for  flowers  grown  from  it.  First 
prize  $ 100.  Catalog  gives  particulars.  W rite  today. 

MISS  EMMA  V.  WHITE,  Seedswoman, 
SO  10  Aldrich  Are*  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn* 

SEEDS  Has;  PLANTS 

None  bettor,  even  at  the  high  prices.  Special  bargains:  8F.ED8,  10  pkts. 
Annual  Flower*,  10c;  6 pkts.  Vegetables.  10c.  PLANTS,  6 R.ses,  25o; 
Geraniums,  26o;  6 Begonias,  26c:  4 Pelargoniums,  26c.  My  oatalog  prices  will 
surprise  you.  Catalog  and  paoket  Royal  Giant  Pansies  free. 

A.  C.  Anderson,  Columbus,  Nebraska. 

6end  oeyowr  address 
| and  we  will  show  you 
I howto  make  $3  a day 
absolutely  sure;  w* 

furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 

the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  ws  will 
sxolaln  the  business  fully,  remember  we  guarantee  aelearproit 
of  h&f or  every  day's  work  absolutely  sure.  Write  at  oaee 

ftOTAL  MAAGFACTUBIie  C0n  Box  \ Qq  | BetreU,  MleSu 


Goosberry  Pudding. 

Put  canned  gooseberries  through  a 
sieve,  and  to  a pint  of  the  pulp  add 
half  a cupful  of  sugar,  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  melted  butter  and  two  cupfuls 
of  toasted  bread  crumbs  rolled  fine. 
Stir  well,  then  add  three  well  beaten 
eggs,  and  half  a cupful  of  thin  cream 
Into  which  soda  the  size  of  a bean  has 
been  stirred.  Beat  all  together,  and 
either  hake  or  steam  the  pudding, 
as  preferred.  We  like  it  steamed  and 
served  with  drawn  butter;  but  friends 
of  ours  prefered  it  baked  and  served 
with  sweetened  cream. — Aunt  Rhoda. 

it 

Asparagus  Soup. 

In  the  spring,  when  fresh  vegetables 
are  at  a premium,  and  there  isn’t  quite 
enough  of  the  new  asparagus  for  a 
meal,  try  making  it  into  soup.  It  is 
delicious.  It  must  be  chopped  fine 
and  very  quickly,  so  that  none  of  the 
pieces  will  dry  out  or  become  wasted. 
Then  put  it  to  boil  in  a very  little 
water,  covering  it  tightly.  The  water 
must  not  quite  boil  out,  and  it  must 
not  stop  boiling  for  at  least  half  an 
hour.  Then  add  to  it  just  enough 
milk  to  allow  a generous  dish  of 
soup  to  each  member  of  the  family 
and  butter  and  salt,  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Thicken  with  a little  flour  and 
let  it  boil  two  minutes.  Serve  with 
crackers,  if  you  have  them,  or  with 
toasted  bread,  if  you  have  not. 

MYRTLE  COLLINS. 


^ ^ 


It  is  said  that  southern  truck-grow- 
ers have  planted  very  sparingly  of  po- 
tatoes this  season.  They  lost  heavily 
on  this  crop  last  year.  If  this  be  so, 
it  would  seem  there  should  be  money 
in  early  potatoes  for  northern  garden- 
ers. 

The  strawberry  crop  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas  and  Kansas  ought  to  bring 
good  prices  this  year.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected the  crop  will  be  a record- 
breaker,  so  far  as  quantity  is  con- 
cerned. 


Tlio  Science  of  Pruning. 

Two  objections  can  be  made  to  most 
of  the  books  one  sees  on  pruning,  first, 
they  are  largely  a collection  of  rules 
laid  down  to  be  followed,  and  second- 
ly, these  rules  are  largely  the  result 
of  local  practices  that  are  not  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  the  majority  of 
fruit-growers.  The  science  of  pruning 
is  founded  upon,  first,  the  laws  of 
growth  governing  the  plant  or  tree  to 
be  pruned,  and  secondly,  an  under- 
standing or  familiarity  with  the  local 
conditions  under  which  the  tree  or 
plant  will  have  to  live.  Unless  the 
pruner  has  grasped  these  two  funda- 
mental principles  he  can  make  no 
good  job  of  his  pruning. 

No  man  should  be  allowed  to  prune 
an  orchard  until  he  knows  in  his  own 
mind  what  he  is  going  to  try  to  work 
out  in  the  tree.  The  pruner  must 
have  his  ideal  in  his  own  mind,  he 
must  then  remember  that  each  tree 
has  an  individuality  of  its  own;  it  is 
seldom  that  any  two  trees  in  succes- 
sion can  be  pruned  the  same  way  and 
both  be  pruned  for  the  best.  Some 
trees  have  an  erect  habit  of  growth, 
some  grow  straggling,  while  some  oth- 
ers have  a weeping  habit.  While  no 
one  of  these  habits  of  different  va- 
rieties may  be  what  the  pruner  is  try- 
ing to  work  out  in  the  tree,  and  while, 
to  a certain  extent,  he  may  overcome 
them,  still  the  best  pruned  tree  is  the 
one  where  the  pruner  has  taken  into 
account  not  only  these  differences  in 
habits  due  to  varieties,  but  also  those 
individual  habits  that  appear  so  mark- 
edly in  trees  of  the  same  variety. 

It  matters  little  whether  the  tree 
is  pruned  to  a high  head  or  a low 
head,  a headed-in  or  a free-growing 
top,  each  are  adapted  to  a certain  con- 
dition of  climate  they  are  governed 
by  local  conditions  and  are  to  settled 
by  the  pruner  for  himself.  The  time 
of  year  when  the  pruning  is  done,  the 
manner  in  which  the  cuts  are  made, 
the  protection  that  is  given  the 
wounds,  and  the  amount  of  wood  that 
is  removed  are  also  to  be  left  to  each 
pruner  for  himself  to  decide,  for  none 


of  them  can  any  definite  rule  be  laid 
down.  For  my  own  conditions  I pre- 
fer a low-headed  tree  built  upon  not 
more  than  five  primary  limbs.  Such 
trees  I have  found  it  easier  to  obtain 
from  trees  grown  on  the  farm  in  nur- 
sery rows  than  from  those  trees  I 
have  bought  from  dealers,  yet  with 
this  preference  always  in  mind  I have 
a good  many  trees  that  might  be  called 
high  headed,  trees  where  the  central 
leader  has  never  been  taken  out;  the 
individuality  has  been  so  marked  in 
these  trees  that  they  could  not  have 
been  pruned  into  low  headed  trees 
without  ruining  them.  The  pruning 
of  the  trees  in  my  orchard  began  with 
their  first  year  in  the  nursery,  and 
the  aim  has  been,  from  the  first,  to 
get  a tree  whose  limbs  would  start  not 
more  than  twenty-two  inches  from  the 
ground  and  with  not  more  than  five 
primary  limbs.  These  are  five  va- 
rieties of  apples  in  the  orchard,  and 
while  the  individuality  is  very  marked 
in  many  of  the  trees,  they  are  a very 
uniform  lot  of  trees  as  you  look  over 
them.  Personally  I attach  more  im- 
portance to  the  pruning  of  a tree  than 
to  any  one  operation  that  enters  into 
fruit-growing.  To  make  the  growing 
of  fruit  profitable  in  the  sandy  soil  and 
the  bright  atmosphere  of  this  section 
of  Missouri,  where  the  sun  is  very  hot 
in  summer,  and  where  the  soil  be- 
comes very  dry  in  seasons  of  pro- 
longed drouth,  conditions  that  favor 
both  sun-scald  and  borers,  the  trees 
must  be  low  on  the  ground,  both  to 
shade  the  trunk  and  to  shade  the  soil. 
Clean  cultivation  is  not  practicable 
upon  the  slopes  where  our  orchards 
are  planted,  and  the  tree  with  a long, 
exposed  trunk  soon  gives  up  the  fight 
against  the  borers  and  sun-scald.  By 
building  up  the  proper  kind  of  frame 
work  for  a tree  much  can  be  done  to 
protect  it  against  adverse  local  con- 
ditions, whether  the  tree  be  growing 
in  the  Ozark  country,  in  the  prairies  of 
Illinois,  or  in  the  moist  climate  of  the 
eastern  states. 

JAMES  W.  McCORMICK. 

Coffeyton,  Mo. 


$5.17  IS  OUR  PRICE  atnrd.fSele  GIVEN. 

rnp  QC  |Y  we  sell  a beautiful  1906  style  cook  stove,  one-half  the  price  usually 
rVn  I asked.  For  one-third  the  regular  price,  we  sell  the  finest  range  made 

in  the  world;  a larger  illustration  of  this  handsome  steel  range  Is  shown 
in  our  new  wonderful  Free  Stove  Catalogue.  It  is  the  highest  grade 
range  ever  offered,  complete  with  the  best  oven  thermome- 
illustrated.  We  also  show  our  immense  variety  of  cast  Iron 
and  steel  cook  stoves  and  ranges  and  every  other  kind  of 
stove,  all  made  in  our  own  foundry,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  sold  for  just  a little  more  than  the  bare  cost  of  material 
and  labor.  Our  prices  are  just  a part  of  the  prices  asked  by 
all  other  dealers.  The  Free  Stove  Catalogue  explains  our  new 
terms,  the  most  liberal  ever  offered,  our  pay  after  received  plan,  our  splendid 
free  trial  plan,  wonderful  offers  and  inducements,  marvelously  low  prices, 
such  prices  as  surprise  even  us  when  we  compare  them  with  the  prices 
asked  by  other  dealers;  SUCH  PRICES  AS  WILL  ASTONISH  YOU. 

YOU  GET  THIS  BIG  HANDSOME  MORRIS 
CHAIR  FREE  IF  YOU  BUY  FROM  US. 

1 If  you  write  for  our  Big  Free  Stove  Catalogue  you  will  also  get  our  — 

offer  of  this  big  full  sized,  hand  carved,  claw  foot,  lion’s  head  arms, 
full  spring  seat  and  back  cushion  Horns  Chair  absolutely  free  to  you.  , 

CUSHIONS  BEAUTIFULLY  UPHOLSTERED  AND  ADJUSTABLE.  A MOST  WONDERFUL  OFFER.  i 

CAN  YOU  USE  A STOVE  OF  ANY  KIND,  the  offer  liberal  enough* 

the  extra  inducements  like  the  free  Morris  chair  strong  enough?  Could  you  use  a good  ' 

cook  stove  for  $2.69?  Write  for  our  Free  Stove  Catalogue  and  see  the  stove  we  offer  for 
only  $2.69.  Don’t  fall  to  write  for  our  new  wonderful  stove  catalogue,  with  all  our  new 
offers,  inducements  and  prices  if  you  can  make  any  use  of  a new  stove.  Send  us  a letter 
or  a postal  card  and  say,  “Send  me  your  new  Free  Stove  Catalogue"  and  you  will  get 
everything  we  have  here  told  you  about.  The  complete  stove  book,  all  the  low  prices, 
all  the  offers,  the  free  Morris  chair  proposition,  descriptions  and  pictures  of  all  the  stoves 
and  ranges,  everything  by  return  mail,  absolutely  free  and  postpaid.  Do  it  at  once, 
please  Write  us  now.  Say,  “Send  me  your  new  Free  Stove  Catalogue"  and  you  will  get 
everything.  Don’t  miss  this  stove  offer.  It  is  different  and  so  much  better  than 
anything  you  ever  heard  of.  Write  for  the  CCADC  DflCDIIPIf  0,  Aft  ftlilftAftft  III 

Free  Stove  Catalogue  this  minute.  Address.  wCAIldj  llUILDUulV  QL  ulfij  UlllOAIlUj  ILLa 


WE  WANT  NAMES 


We  want  YOU  to  send  the  names  and  addresses  of  from  ten  to  twenty-rive 
farmers  living’  In  the  United  States,  each  one  having  five  cows  or  more.  You 
can  send  us  the  names  from  any  number  of  different  post-offices.  If  you  will 
send  us  these  names  we  will  send  you  FOUR  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES  FREE. 
These  pictures  are  reproductions  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  In  the  world, 
and  they  are  of  high  quality,  and  we  know  that  you  will  be  pleased  and  de- 
lighted with  them;  no  pictures  will  be  given  for  a list  of  less  than  ten  farmers. 

We  want  to  send  a sample  copy  of  the  special  dairy  Issue  of  the  RURAL 
HOME  to  a lot  of  farmers  who  are  not  now  taking  our  paper  and  that  Is  the 
reason  we  want  these  names. 

Send  us  Immediately  a list  of  at  least  ten  farmers  and  we  will  send  you, 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  FOUR  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  WORLD’S  FAMOUS 
PICTURES.  Address  The  Rural  Home,  20  North  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Sprague  Canning  Machinery 

42  Riber  Street  Company  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Strawberry  Plants 

We  offer  millions  of  standard  commercial 
varieties  of  Strawberries  at  extremely  low 
prices;  thrifty,  well-rooted.  We  pack  and 
guarantee  to  arrive  fresh  as  when  dug. 
Full  assortment  Fruit,  Shade  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Shrubbery,  Vines,  Roses,  etc. 

Send  list  for  estimate. 

We  have  interesting  prices. 

Also  write  for  catalogue. 

CHATTANOOGA 
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Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 
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“Poultry  Department 


Poultry  and  Farm  Fertility. 


A fertile  and  productive  farm  is  a 
farmer’s  guide  to  success.  Dairying 
and  stock  raising  has  long  been  con- 
sidered by  the  majority  of  farmers  the 
best  and  surest  way  of  increasing  and 
permanently  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  farm. 

There  are  a large  majority  of  farm- 
ers, even  at  the  present  time,  who 
dislike  poultry  keeping.  Many  keep 
poultry  in  a half-hearted  way,  never 
giving  the  fowls  intelligent  care,  such 
care  as  they  give  their  other  stock.  Of 
course  this  does  not  hold  true  of  all, 
but  does  in  a majority  of  cases.  Were 
many  of  these  same  farmers  to  turn 
their  serious  attention  to  poultry  keep- 
ing they  would  find  it  a profitable  and 
agreeable  occupation. 

Farm  fertility  is  a broad  subject 
to  handle  in  so  short  an  article  as  this, 
but  we  firmly  believe  that  for  the 
general  farmer  of  fruit-grower  poultry 
keeping  can  be  combined  to  better 
advantage  with  the  other  farm  work, 
and  is  better  adapted  for  increasing 
the  productiveness  of  the  farm,  than 
any  other  branch  of  live  stock  keep- 
ing. One  important  difference  lies  in 
the  easily  handled  nature  of  the  pro- 
duct, dressed  poultry  and  eggs  being 
light  and  concentrated  and  always  in 
demand.  Also  the  value  of  poultry 
droppings,  for  nearly  every  crop  that 
is  raised  on  the  farm,  is  unquestioned, 
hen  manure  containing  by  analysis 
fully  double  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  that  is  contained  in 
any  other  barnyard  manure,  thus  be- 
ing next  in  value  or  as  good  as  com- 
mercial fertilizer,  which  it  is  not  econ- 
omy to  buy  when  such  concentrated 
manure  can  be  produced  on  the  farm. 

When  hen  manure  is  properly  saved 
and  prepared  by  drying  and  pulver- 
izing, so  that  none  of  its  fertilizing 
properties  are  lost  by  exposure  to  the 
weather,  a small  amount  is  sufficient 
to  cover  quite  an  area  of  ground,  thus 
making  great  saving  to  the  farmer 
compared  with  the  labor  and  cost  of 
applying  of  other  coarse  bulky  ma- 
nure. 

A substitute  for  guano  is  made  by 
mixing  four  bushels  black  muck  dried 
and  pulverized,  three  bushels  of  poul- 
try manure  and  one  bushel  of  wood 
ashes.  We  have  used  the  above  and 
made  a good  stand  of  white  clover  on 
sand  dug  out  of  a cellar. 

Fowls  are  particularly  valuable  to 
orchardlsts  and  fruit-growers,  and  for 
them  poultry  keeping  combines  most 
advantageously  with  their  regular 
work,  the  fowls  being  a great  factor  in 
the  production  of  superb  crops  of  fruit 
of  every  description.  In  young  or 
growing  orchards,  especially  those  of 
plum  or  peach  trees,  the  constant 
scratching,  dusting,  and  working  of 
the  ground  by  the  fowls,  together  with 
the  scattered  droppings  mingled  with 
the  soil,  promotes  thriftier  and  health- 
ier growth  with  less  labor  and  expense 
than  any  other  method  of  fertilizing 
v.nd  cultivation.  For  this  purpose  any 
of  the  larger  stock  generally  do  a 
great  deal  more  damage  than  good  by 
breaking  and  often  destroying  the 
trees,  and  there  are  none  that  have 
such  a combination  of  useful  qualities 
as  those  possessed  by  fowls. 

When  both  fruit-growing  and  poul- 
try farming  are  combined  on  the  same 
ground,  better  and  more  profitable 
results  can  be  obtained  than  where 
either  branch  is  pursued  separately, 
for  the  trees  or  vines  furnish  the 
much-needed  shade  for  fowls  or  young 
chicks  during  hot  weather  and  the 
fowls  in  turn  rid  them  of  many  harm- 
ful insects,  destroying  the  trouble- 
some weeds,  and  keeping  up  a system 
of  soil  cultivation  that  is  very  bene- 
ficial, aid  mat  rially  in  the  production 
of  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  thereby  pro- 
ducing practically  double  the  income 
from  the  same  ground  for  the  owner 
with  but  very  little  extra  labor  and 
outlay. 

We  have  in  mind  a small  orchard  of 
plum  trees  that  the  owner  takes  great 
pride  in  demonstrating  the  value  of 
poultry  and  poultry  manure  for  grow- 
ing trees.  They  were  set  out  five  years 
ago  and  some  of  them  have  attained  a 
height  of  fifteen  feet,  with  butts  five 
to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  many 
seasons  the  growth  of  new  branches 
has  been  from  four  to  seven  feet  in 
length,  with  that  dark  green  foliage 
denoting  a healthy  tree. 

These  trees  with  but  little  care  pro- 
duce perfect  fruit.  The  trees  Just  out- 
side of  the  run.  planted  at  the  same 


time,  do  not  do  as  well  and  receive 
more  care.  They  produce  less  fruit 
and  not  as  good  in  quality. 

For  growing  many  of  the  crops  that 
are  largely  fed  to  poultry,  such  as 
cabbage,  clover,  rye,  buckwheat,  corn 
or  millet,  there  is  nothing  that  will 
excel  hen  manure,  as  these  crops  con- 
tain large  percentages  of  protein,  and 
to  grow  them  to  perfection  there  must 
be  the  corresponding  element  of  fer- 
tility present  in  the  soil,  i.  e.,  nitrogen. 
Nitrogen  being  by  far  the  most  ex- 
pensive fertilizing  element  to  pur- 
chase, it  would  be  short-sighted  pol- 
icy for  a farmer  to  sell  any  of  the 
hen  manure  that  is  produced  on  the 
farm,  for  containing  as  it  does  a large 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  its  sale  would 
necessitate  the  buying  of  other  fer- 
tilizing materials  to  take  its  place.  A 
few  farmers  in  this  section  have  sold 
poultry  manure  to  the  tanners  at  30 
cents  per  bushel,  and  they  are  becom- 
ing fewer  each  trip  the  driver  makes. 

We  hope  that  no  farmer  will  let  the 
fertility  of  his  farm  run  out,  for  ni- 
trogen must  be  supplied  in  some  form 
for  the  best  growth  of  all  crops,  ex- 
cepting the  legumes. 

L.  S.  SPRIETSMA. 

Holland,  M'ch. 

* 

How  Good  a Hatch  May  Be  Expected 
from  Incubators? 

To  read  the  incubator  catalogues, 
one  might  conclude  that  the  machines 
will  hatch  every  egg  placed  in  the 
egg  tray.  But  the  purchaser  of  a 
machine  who  starts  an  incubator  with 
that  idea  is  doomed  to  disappointment. 
It  is  well  not  to  expect  too  much  of 
the  machines,  and  to  remember  that 
not  every  egg  which  is  placed  under 
hens  turns  out  a strong,  healthy  chick 
— not  by  any  means.  The  incubator 
has  come  to  stay;  the  best  machines 
are  well  regulated,  but  one  must  not 
expect  that  they  will  perform  the  im- 
possible. In  a recent  issue  of  the  Re- 
liable Poultry  Journal  a writer  dis- 
cusses the  question,  “What  is  a good 
hatch?’’  in  the  course  of  which  he 
says: 

“Don’t  expect  too  much  of  your  in- 
cubator. Many  competent  men  be- 
lieve that  they  get  just  as  good,  or  bet- 
ter, results  from  the  season’s  work 
with  incubators  as  they  could  with 
hens.  They  have  good  ground  for 
their  belief.  Some  hens  will  hatch 
thirteen  chicks  from  thirteen  eggs 
sometimes.  Many  more  will  hatch  but 
five  or  six  chicks,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  hens  that  do  not  hatch  any  chicks 
at  all,  or  that  spoil  nearl”  all  of  their 
eggs.  You  get  chicks  dead  in  the 
shell  from  various  causes  when  hatch- 
ing under  hens,  and  you  get  them  in 
incubators.  Summing  it  up  carefully, 
you  will  not  find  such  a wide  differ- 
ence in  results  between  the  natural  and 
artificial  methods  for  the  given  num- 
ber of  eggs  incubated.  You  don’t  feel 
alarmed  if  you  find  from  four  to  five 
chicks  dead  in  the  eggs  under  a hen, 
yet  the  same  percentage  loss  in  a 100 
or  200-egg  incubator  startles  you,  be- 
cause it  looks  bigger,  owing  to  the 
greater  number  you  see  at  one  time. 

“Two  infertile  eggs  and  four  chicks 
dead  in  the  shell  out  of  a sitting  under 
a hen  is  a very  common  thing.  In  a 
machine  containing  one  hundred  eggs 
the  same  percentage  would  mean  at 
least  fifteen  infertile  eggs  and  thirty 
chicks  dead  in  the  shell,  which  would 
seem  alarming  to  the  inexperienced. 

“Experienced  incubator  operators  feel 
well  satisfied  if  they  find  that  their 
entire  season’s  work  gives  them  an  av- 
erage of  fifty  chicks  for  each  hundred 
eggs  set.  Some  are  able  to  better 
this  average.  Hatches  made  during 
the  spring  months,  the  natural  breed- 
ing season,  will  frequently  run  a much 
higher  percentage.  I have  obtained 
75,  80,  97  and  108  chicks  from  the  120 
eggs  set  when  hatching  in  March, 
April  and  May  and  many  others  can 
report  like  results.  Earlier  and  later 
hatches  have  given  50  to  65  chicks, 
sometimes  more,  very  seldom  less, 
while  even  some  spring  hatches  have 
not  averaged  better  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  eggs  set.  I considered  the  re- 
sults good  and  never  once  thought 
of  blaming  the  incubator.  Hens  would 
not  have  done  better  with  the  same 
number  of  eggs,  conditions  being 
equal. 

“One  hundred  per  cent  hatches  are 
sometimes  made  in  incubators,  but 
like  the  thirteen  chicks  from  thirteen 
eggs  that  advocates  of  the  natural 


OLD  TRUSTY 


On  40,  60  or  90 
Days  Trial. 


I GIVE  YOU  ENOUGH  TIME 

for  1,  2.  3 or  4 hatches.  Try  till  you  are  sure  when  you  deal  with 
me  on  my  Automatic  Old  Trusty.  My  best  efforts  are  in  it— many 
years  experience — best  materials  I can  get — California  redwood, 
ps  sheet  copper,  direct  acting  regulator — case  within  case.  It  saves 
" just  about  a third  of  your  oil  and  it's 

The  Easy  Machine  to 
Operate. 


It  runs  itself.  I’d  like  you  to  see  the  re- 
ports that  have  been  coming  in  ever  since 
’ put  Old  Trusty  on  the  market  three  years  ago.  Some  of  them  are 
in  that  Big  Dollar  Book  I have  just  got  out.  I want  you  to  have  that  I 
book.  It’s  not  a literary  gein.  but  I guess  it’s  some  on  poultry.  Any- 
how the  people  say  so.  I know  I put  a lot  of  heart  into  it.  Just  write 
me  and  it  will  come.  FREE- 

1 pay  the  freight  everywhere.  Distributing  houses  in  all  parts  of 
country.  The  McClanahan  Company,  Eugene,  Ore.,  and  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Pacific  Coast  Selling  Agents.  Address 

M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO.,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


I want  my  new  book 
to  reach  every  Poultry 
Raiser  this  year. 


Mrs.  Lowry  tells  the  way 

She  made  $223.28  on  Chickens 


Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.. 

Clay  Center.  Nebr. 

Gentlemen:— I own  two  of  your  100  egg 
machines.  Have  had  good  success. 

I i aised  574  chicks  out  of  G16  fertile  eggs. 

Sold  the  last  a week  ago,  50  chickens. 

Have  made  $223.28.  I call  this  good. 

Early  broilers  are  the  birds  that  bring  in 
the  gold. 

I used  “Sure-Hatch“  Chick  Feed  and  found 
it  a grand  food  for  the  little  chicks. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Lowry, 

West  Salem,  Ohio. 

HOW’S  that  for  a woman? 

You  can  do  the  same,  if  you  get  a 
Sure  Hatch  Incubator. 

Now  don’t  take  our  say  so  for  this,  but 
let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

Send  for  our  big  100-page  FREE  Cat- 
alog. select  the  Incubator  that  suits  you 
best  and  let  us  ship  it  to  you  on  60  days’ 
trial. 

We  will  pay  the  freight  and  let  you  use 
the  Incubator  two  months  at  our  risk. 
If  it  isn’t  all  we  claim,  send  it  back  at  our 
expense  and  you  are  out  nothing.  


Our  big  FREE  Catalog  tells  why.  It  is 
full  of  facts  worth  dollars  to  every  poultry 
raiser.  It  contains  Poultry  House  Plans  and 
Illustrations,  data  on  hatching  and  feeding, 
and  valuable 
suggestions 
about  rais- 
ing and  mar- 
keting poul- 
try. It’s  in- 
formation 
will  put  more 
money  in 
your  pocket. 

Send  for  it 
today.  A 

postcard  bearing  your  name 
and  address  brings  it  with  prices  from  S7.50  to 
S17.50  on  Sure  H atch  1 ncubators  and  brooders 
holding  from  75  to  200 eggs  at  a time. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR.  CO., 

Box  D 47 , Clay  Center,  Neb. , 
or  Dept.  D 54, Indianapolis,  Ind. 


I ll.v.r  V|  I—— — rrmTiTT^ ^ ir~^ ■^■^—1 

Racine  Incubator 

The  great  value  of  the  Racine  incubator  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can  be  ope- 
rated successfully  by  anyone,  anywhere.  Automatic  in  every  way.  Big  hatch- 
es every  time.  And  no  experience  required. 

Our  remarkable  Incubator  Book  tells  about  them.  It  tells  facts  that  you 
need  to  know  to  buy  wisely — facts  you  must  know  to  get 
the  right  incubator.  It  is  written  by  the  man  who  devoted 
24  years  to  perfecting  an  ideal  incubator — the  man  who 
made  the  Racine.  It  tells,  too,  how  to  make  poultry  pay. 

Don't  buy  without  reading  it  for  the  book  is  free*  Address 

R.a.cine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  77.R-a.cine,  Wis. 

We  have  Warehouses  at  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul. 


IG  PROFITS  In  Farm  Poultry 

^If  you  raise  it  right.  Mark  the  "11”  and  let  us  start 
you  right  with  a new  1906-Pattern 

standard  Cyphers  Incubator 

••the  sensation  of  the  poultry  world guaranteed  to  hatch 
more  and  healthier  chicks  with  less  oil  than  any  other  or 
, ^ YT  your  money  back.  We  mean  it.  90  days  trial.  Complete 

I Catalogue  and  Poultry  Guide,  228  pages,  (8x11)  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper 
and  give  addresses  of  two  near  by  poultry  raisers.  Write  nearest  office. 
LcVPHE^^Jf^CUBATOfjMSO^^Suffalo^Boston^rhicae^ 


THE  1906  RELIABLE 


In  all  the  wide  field  of  incubator  making.  you’U  find  no  better 
hatcher  than  this  year’s  Reliable  Incubator.  Scientifically 
made,  simple  in  operation,  perfectly  even  temperature,  no 
draughts,  no  hot  spots;  uses  one-third  less  oil,  has  double 
heating  system  and  automatic  regulation,  and  is  sold  on  an 
absolute  money-back  guarantee.  No  other  incubator  of- 
fered on  such  liberal  terms.  W.  H.  McClanahan,  Columbus, 
„ Miss.,  savs,  “The  machine  bought  from  yon  gave  perfect 
satisfaction.”— Free  catalog  explains  all.  Eggs  for  hatching  shipped  anywhere. 
RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  & BROODER  CO..  Box  B-155  Quincy.  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY 

You  can  raise  it  and  make  money  with  our  free  61-page 
poultry  guide.  It  tells  how  to  avoid  mistakes  and  failures; 
tells  what  to  breed  for  biggest  profit;  how  to  feed,  rear  and 
hatch  successfully.  Tells  about  Berry's  “BIDDY”  incubators 
and  brooders,  the  kind  that  “run"  themselves — the  kind 
to  buy.  Contains  plans  for  brooder,  colony  and  poultry 
houses,  yards,  poultry  farms.  Also  cuts  of  our  pure-bred  poultry 
with  prices  of  birds  and  eggs  for  hatching.  It's  a book  that 
will  be  appreciated  by  everv  one.  3c  in  stamps  brings  it  to  your 
home.  Berry V golden  Rule  Poultry  Farm,  l'n-63  Clarlndn.  Ia. 


Likely  It’s  Indigestion 

that  ails  your  hens.  If  digestion  is  not  good,  yon  are  short  on  eggs.  You  can  help  ont  matters  by 
supplying  them  with  a good,  sharp  grit  to  grind  up  their  feed.  Nothing  on  the  market  equals 

MICA  CRYSTAL  GRIT. 

We  sell  it  F.  O.  B.  Chicago  or  New  York  at  65c  per  100  lb.  bag.  Also  Oyster  Shells, 
60c  Scratching  Food.  $2.00;  Forcing  Food.  $2.00;  Laying  Food,  $2.00;  Chick  Feed,  $2.50. 
All  in  100  lb.  bags.  F.  O.  B.  Chicago  or  New  York.  Cash  with  order.  Our  large  new  Poultry  Sup- 
ply Catalogue,  just  off  the  press,  lists  all  Darling’s  Poultry  Foods  and  Supplies.  Write  for  it  Also 
for  booklet.  ’ Fill  the  Egg  Basket."  Both  mailed  free.  Address  nearest  office. 

DARLING  & COMPANY,  Box  33  , Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago.  Box  33  , Long  Island  City,  New  York. 


r/IDC.  F'UULi  Ft  r 


Keeps  heavy  stock  out  of  your  poultry  yard,  and  costs  less 
erected  than  common  nettings.  Made  of  the  same  strong  quality 
of  coiled  wire  as  Page  Stock  Fences,  woven  in  the  same  practical 
way— continuous  cross  bars  securely  knotted  around  every  horizon- 
tal bar,  and  the  whole  fabric  heavily  galvanized.  Requires  few 
posts,  and  no  top  rail  or  bottom  board;  stretches  up  smoothly  on 
uneven  ground  and  never  sags,  bags  or  buckles. 

A complete  line  of  Lawn.  Park  and  Stock  fences  constantly  on  hand. 
Write  for  descriptions  and  comparison  of  costs. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  329,  Adrian,  Michigan. 
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This  230  Egg  Incubator 


Here’s  an  offer  never  before  equalled.  The  famous 


Royal  Incubator 

sold  on  trial,  freight  prepaid.  Guaranteed  in  every  way. 
Automatic  control  of  neat  and  ventilation.  Perfect  hatches 
assured.  Doubles  your  poultry  profits.  Don’t  pay  more  for 
smaller  and  poorer  incubators.  Get  the  best  at  freight- 
paid  bargain  prices.  Investigate  before  you  buy.  Fine  cat- 
alog of  inouhato-s,  brooders,  poultry  and  all  suppl'cs  froe.  Booklet, 
“Propor  Caro  and  Feeding  of  Chick  8,”  10c.  60o  poultry  paper  one  yr,  1 Oo. 
Royal  Incubator  Co.,  Drawer  55,  Dos  Moines,  la. 


A 

FRESH 

HATCH 

EVERY 

DAY 

By  a simple  but  effective  me- 
chanical arrangement  and  a 
1 new  application  of  nature’s 
laws  the  “ CONTINUOUS  ” 
, HATCHER  makes  i-  possible 
to  keep  up  a continuous  hatch- 
1 ing  of  chicks  from  one  ma- 

r chine— A FRESH  HATCH  EVERY 

day.  Removing  chicks  from 
machine  and  replacing  them 
with  fresh  eggs  does  not  inter- 
fere with  or  retard  process  of 
. incubation.  This  is  possible 

with  no  other  incubator.  One 

“CONTINUOUS”  HATCHER 

yiBssj- 

- gnfi  as  several  ordinary  meu- 
bators.  Simple,  effective, 
sure.  Free  catalog  tells 

t u Hack*”*  Incubator  & Mfg.  Co. 
f ° 3113  N.  Jefferson  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Almost  any  incubator  j 
will  hatch  well  if  every- 
thing goes  right.  If 
everything  went  right 
all  the  time, it  wouldn’t  j 
matter  much  what 

DNCUBATOR 

you  bought;  but  outside  conditions  are  I 
seldom  tavorable.  In  The  “Mandy  Lee” 
outside  conditions  make  no  difference. 
Heat,  ventilation,  moisture— the  three 
essentials— are  under  perfect  and  sep- 
arate  control  of  the  oper 
ator  ALL  THE  time.  It’s  a < 
perfect  hatcher  in  any 
location  and  at  any  time. 

That’s  why  you  should 
buy  it.  Free  catalog  tells 
a lot  of  other  whys.  Also 
tells  about  the  direct 
contact  heat  brooders. 

Write  for  it  todav. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO. 

1155  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


BOOK’/#//  to!  YOU 


■ Tells  how  to  make  hens  lay  when  eggs  are  dear-how  to  raise  I 
■chicks  for  early  spring  pi  ices.  See  how  easy  you  can  make! 

■ money  from  poultry.  Forty  years  experience  and  largel 
■facilities, enable  us  to  make  the  best  incubator  atthe  lowest! 
■price.  We  pay  freight  and  send  a guarantee  bond, agreeing  I 
■to  refund  money  if  not  as  represented.  Write  us  today. 

■ Say:  “Send  the  Victor  Book”  and  we’ll  do  it. 

I GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Gurney,  111.  Established  1867.  ] 


■■  M the  Remov- 

■ 1 ■ BU^  able  Chick 

MB  Tray  and  Nur- 

■ M | ■ sery  in  the 

■■  Bn  GEM  INCU- 
^ BATOR  be- 

H fore  you  buy.  Gem  Incubators  and 

■ Brooders  have  proven  their  merits. 
H Thousands  in  use.  We  sell  direct, 
H save  you  dealer's  profits.  Catalog 
H tells  about  (Jem  features  you’ll  not 
H find  In  other  machines — It’s  free. 

■ GEM  INCUBATOR  CO. 
B Box  60  Trotrwood,  Ohio 


Incubator,  the  hatcher 

=r ’■  YOU  WANT...... 

Because  it  Is  easy  to  operate,  being  self 
regulating,  self  moistening  and  selfrentl* 
lating.  The  ventilation  is  positive.  Noth* 
Ing  left  to  chance.  Eoonomioal  In  the  use 
of  oiL 

SO  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Don’tfail  to  investigate  the  Qu  lnoy.  It’s 
different  from  others  and  our  offer  is 
the  mostliberaL  Prices  low.  Send  for 
Free  Catalogue . It  will  help  make  more 
poultry  profit. 

QUINCY  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  46  QUINCY.  ILL. 


HATCH  CHICKS  AT  HOME 

Our  big  128  page  poultry  and  in- 
cubator book  shows  you  how. 

MILLER'S 

IDEAL  INCUBATORS 

make  sure  and  easy  work.  Sold 
at  positively  the  lowest  prices. 

We  let  you  prove  their  superi- 
ority. Write  today  for  free  book. 

J.  W.  MILLER  fft..  Pox  63.  FREEPORT.  ILL, 


Incubators  & Brooders 


Backed  by  14  Years 
of  Successful  Use  by 

„ poultrytnen  all  over  the  world. 

Tj3|^B§gj#n  No  guesswork.  They  are  auto- 
P matic  in  regulation  and  ventil- 
pjliSll  ftm  ation.  Fully  guaranteed  to  give 
n IT  Vs  YOU  satisfaction.  Send  for 

I *•  “ free  book.  B / ”TA  - BENDER 

» - MFG.  CO..  Dept.  33  Ligonier.  Ind. 


Hatch  - All  Incubators 

They  save  worry.  Help  you  make 
more  money.  Strong,  durable.  Even 
,heat,  pure  air,  simple  to  run.  Begin- 
ners get  big  hatches.  Write  us 
for  proofs  and  learn  to  add  to  your 

- income.  Handsome  catalog  free. 

HEBRON  INOBBATOR  CO.,  Box  20.  Hebron,  Neb. 


$9,000  Poultry  Catalogue 

40  kinds  Turkeys,  Geese, 

Ducks,  Chickens,  fowls 
and  eggs  cheap.  100 
grand  lilctures.  20  nouse 

plan*.  Wo  make  hens  lay , euro  dl«- 
oaso,  eto.  8end  lOo  for  mailing  catalog. 

_ _ _ Incubators  80  Days  Free  Trial. 

I.R.  Brabazon  Jr.  & Co.,  Box  H,  Delavan,  Wls. 


method  like  to  boast  of  as  ‘old  bid- 
dy’s’ record,  they  are  exceptional 
cases. 

“Get  a good  Incubator,  use  good  fresh 
eggs  from  sound,  healthy,  vigorous 
breeding  stock  and  be  reasonable  In 
your  expectations.  If  you  do  this, 
take  my  word  for  It,  you  will  not  be 
disappointed.’’ 

This  same  writer  has  this  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  proper  location  for  the 
incubator  while  in  operation; 

“One  of  the  first  questions  a be- 
ginner is  likely  to  ask  himself  is,  ‘have 
I a suitable  place  to  run  the  Incuba- 
tor?’ With  modern  equipment  loca- 
tion is  no  longer  of  as  great  import- 
ance as  it  once  was.  Incubators  are 
now  so  admirably  constructed,  well 
insulated  and  carefully  regulated  that 
they  will  run  well  even  when  sub- 
jected to  trying  and  severe  tempera- 
ture changes.  It  is  no  longer  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  have  a special  room 
or  cellar  where  a very  uniform  tem- 
perature can  be  maintained.  Modern 
incubators  of  the  leading  makes  can 
be  successfully  operated  in  any  un- 
used room  of  a dwelling  or  in  any 
well-aired  cellar  if  they  are  not  placed 
in  direct  draughts  or  where  the  sun 
will  shine  directly  on  the  machine.  The 
most  desirable  location  is  undoubted- 
ly a clean,  roomy  cellar,  having  a 
fairly  uniform  temperature  and  one 
that  can  be  kept  well  supplied  with 
fresh  air  and  be  thoroughly  aired  out 
daily.  Fresh  air  in  the  incubator  room 
is  of  vital  importance,  since  the  ma- 
chine is  obliged  to  draw  on  this  source 
for  its  supply  of  air  to  the  egg  cham- 
ber. Many  good  hatches  have  been 
obtained  in  living  rooms,  out-build- 
ings and  other  similar  locations 
through  careful  attention  to  keeping 
the  air  of  the  room  pure  and  fresh.” 

Mulberry  Trees  in  the  Poultry  Yard. 

For  many  years  we  have  heard  that 
the  recommendation  that  plum  trees 
be  grown  in  the  poultry  yard,  to  fur- 
nish shade  for  the  fowls,  and  that  the 
poultry  will  help  hold  the  cureulio  in 
check.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the 
plum  trees  will  prove  as  valuable  for 
this  purpose  as  will  mulberry  trees. 
These  trees  furnish  abundant  shade, 
grow  readily,  and  the  fruit  provides 
food  for  the  fowls.  A writer  in  Prac- 
tical Farmer  gives  his  experience  in 
using  mulberry  trees  for  this  purpose 
as  follows: 

“I  will  advise  every  poultryman  who 
has  not  already  done  so  to  set  a good- 
ly number  of  the  Russian  variety  in 
and  around  their  poultry  yards  the 
coming  spring,  and  thus  provide  the 
best  of  shade  and  an  abundance  of 
luscious  fruit  for  the  poultry,  as  well 
as  for  family  use  for  several  weeks  of 
the  summer.  The  trees  are  extremely 
hardy,  and  bear  annually  great  crops 
of  berries,  which  are  relished  by  all 
kinds  of  fowls,  and  I know  of  no 
fruit  that  is  more  healthful  for  those 
of  all  ages.  Give  a flock  of  hens  ac- 
cess to  a grove  of  mulberry  trees  when 
the  berries  are  ripening  and  falling — 
which  continues  several  weeks — and 
notice  the  increase  in  the  yield  of  eggs- 
'.Notice,  too,  how  wonderfully  fast 
young  chickens  or  ducks  will  grow 
when  allowed  to  feed  upon  mulberries. 
Hogs,  too,  are  no  less  fond  of  them, 
and  I know  of  a man  who  has  several 
hundred  trees  in  hedge  rows  about  his 
premises,  and  who  claims  that  his 
hogs  get  half  fat  every  year  upon  the 
berries,  before  they  are  gone.  This 
variety  commences  to  fruit  very  young 
— frequently  at  three  years  from  set- 
ting— and  berries  are  of  varving  col- 
ors, from  white  to  pink  and  black,  and 
of  tart  to  sugary  sweetness.  Personal- 
ly, I wish  to  say  I am  fond  of  pies 
made  of  most  any  kind  of  fruit,  but 
of  all  pies  give  me  a mulberry  pie. 
Again,  let  me  say  plant  liberally  of 
the  mulberry  trees,  as  many  as  you 
can  find  room  for,  in  and  about  the 
poultry  or  hog  lots,  and  in  a few  years 
you  will  have  besides  the  fruit  and 
shade,  a supply  of  fence  post  mate- 
rial not  excelled  by  any  other  timber.” 

Raising  the  Turkey  Chicks. 

A writer  in  an  agricultural  ex- 
change gives  the  following:  “As  soon 
aa  the  poults  are  all  hatched,  I dust 
both  them  and  the  hen  with  lice-kill- 
ing  powder  and  repeat  once  a week. 
I confine  the  turkey  hen  in  a large 
coop  without  a floor,  and  allow  the 
poults  to  run  at  large.  This  coop  I 
move  daily  for  fresh  location.  I do 
not  feed  the  poults  till  they  are  36 
hours  old.  The  feed  for  the  first  two 
days  is  hard  boiled  eggs.  I keep  sand 
and  fresh  water  before  them  all  the 
time.  The  fourth  day  I commence  to 
feed  corn  pone,  and  stale  bread  damp- 


ened In  sweet  milk,  not  sloppy,  and 
curded  cheese.  Raw  onions,  apples, 
cabbage  and  lettuce  are  cut  fine  for 
a relish.  When  old  enough  I feed 
wheat  for  a change,  when  the  poults 
are  four  weeks  old  I let  out  the  hen 
to  range  during  the  day.  In  the 
evenings  I put  her  back  in  the  coop. 
1 try  not  to  let  the  poults  get  wet.  As 
they  grow  older  I feed  grains,  such 
as  wheat  and  corn.”  We  believe  that 
in  some  respects  we  might  improve  on 
this  mode  of  treatment.  We  have 
abandoned  the  practice  of  feeding 
hard  boiled  egg  the  first  thing  after 
the  chicks  (whether  turkey  or  com- 
mon chicks)  have  hatched  and  be- 
come old  enough  to  eat.  We  now 
feed  sand  (sharp  river  sand)  and 
crumbs  of  our  regular  chicken  cake, 
some  finely  cut  or  granulated  bone, 
and  soon  add  to  this  some  finely 
chopped  onion  tops.  “Dutch”  cheese 
may  be  given  as  part  of  the  ration. 
Corn  meal,  and  clear  corn  cake,  how- 
ever, should  be  kept  away  from  the 
little  things.  Plenty  of  fine  grit,  as 
sharp  sand  and  fine  mica,  shells,  etc., 
and  bone,  best  as  cut  green  bone,  or 
plenty  of  insect  food  with  good  clover, 
alfalfa  or  grass  pasture,  should  always 
be  provided.  In  this  way  it  is  really 
an  easy  task  to  raise  the  turkey  chicks 
provided,  however,  that  you  can  keep 
rats,  cats,  hawks,  owls,  foxes  and  oth- 
er enemies  from  molesting  them. 

Poultry  Notes. 

Grant  M.  Curtis,  editor  of  the  Reli- 
able Poultry  Journal,  and  president  of 
the  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  American  Poultry  As- 
sociation. 

Are  all  your  hens  laying  now?  If 
not,  don’t  you  think  it  is  time  they 
were  marketed,  for  if  they  will  not 
lay  now,  when  can  they  be  expected 
to  “shell  out?” 


No  matter  what  kind  of  poultry 
house  you  have,  every  experienced 
person  will  tell  you  that  it  must  be 
so  constructed  that  it  can  be  kept 
clean.  Cleanliness  is  necessary  for 
success. 

The  storage  egg  deal  played  out  this 
year.  On  account  of  the  warm  weath- 
er, hens  began  laying  early,  and  stor- 
age eggs  were  a drug  on  the  market. 
Really,  speculation  In  storage  eggs  is 
not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  poul- 
try business. 

Not  for  many  years  has  the  poultry- 
men  had  such  a favorable  winter  as 
the  one  just  closing.  Few  days  have 
been  without  sunshine,  and  the  fowls 
had  to  be  penned  up  but  very  little  of 
the  time.  As  a result,  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing this  spring  ought  to  be  more  fer- 
tile than  early  eggs  usually  are. 

Have  you  ever  tried  shipping  newly 
hatched  checks?  The  little  ones 
should  not  be  fed  for  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours  after  hatching  any- 
way, and  a profitable  business  has 
sprung  up  in  selling  newly  hatched 
checks.  Perhaps  the  time  will  come 
when  some  persons  who  do  not  want 
to  bother  hatching  chicks  will  buy 
them  direct  from  the  incubator.  The 
writer  has  shipped  the  little  chicks 
200  miles,  everyone  arriving  safely. 
Simply  fix  them  up  in  a basket  or 
box  which  is  warm,  and  where  they 
will  not  smother,  and  they  will  carry 
all  right. 


An  Indiana  man  claims  to  have 
eaten  more  than  2,000  eggs  since  last 
August,  to  ward  off  consumption.  He 
says  he  Is  well  now.  This  may  look 
like  a big  story,  but  we  know  of  one 
woman,  threatened  with  consumption, 
or  having  the  disease,  as  some  of  the 
physicians  claimed,  who  ate  six  raw 
eggs  a day.  She  was  very  weak  and 
thin  at  first,  but  after  a time  gained 
flesh,  color  came  back  to  her  cheeks, 
and  she  is  now  pronounced  entirely 
cured.  Eggs  were  not  all  that  was 
necessary — fresh  air,  rest,  and  other 
nourishing  foods  accompanied  the 
egg  diet — but  when  one  person  con- 
sumes six  eggs  a day  and  is  cured,  it  not 
only  brings  hope  to  many  sufferers 
from  this  disease,  but  it  also  means  a 
good  market  for  strictly  fresh  eggs. 


METAL  MOTHERS 

Complete  fire-proof  hatching- and 
brooding  plant  for  $7.50.  2 qts.  oil 
hatches  50  eggs  and  raises  chicks. 
Catalogue  free.  CYCLE  HATCH- 
ER CO.,  Box  378,  Salem,  New  York. 


Government  Positions 

^ 50,830  Appointments  cfvu  sl^ce 

places  during  tlie  past  year.  Excellent  opportunities  for 
y«>ung  people.  Each  year  we  instruct  by  mail  hundreds 
of  persons  who  pass  these  examinations  and  receive  ap- 
pointments to  life  positions  at  $810  to  $1200  a year.  If  you 
desire  a posiiion  of  this  kind,  write  for  our  Civil  Service 
Announcement,  containing  dates,  places  for  holding  ex- 
aminations, and  questions  recently  used  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Colombian  Correspondence  College  ::  Washington,  D.  C. 


INVESTIGATE  THE 

POULTRY  BUSINES 


for  a free  copy  of  my 
book  describing 

Profitable 
Gombina  tions 
of  Egg , Broiler 
and  Roaster 
Farms 

It  gives  the  prices  paid  for  eggs  and  poultry 
week  by  week  for  the  past  three  years,  ft 
tells  how  and  when  a hatch  taken  off  each 
week  in  the  year  could  be  most  profitably 
marketed.  It  shows  how  you  can  make  $2.00 
on  a large  winter  roaster.  It  tells  what 
profits  can  be  made  with  each  of  the  popu- 
lar breeds,  and  the  costs  of  production. 

I have  helped  thousands  to  make  money 
with  poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and 
Brooders  are  nsed  on  the  money-making 
farms.  It  is  my  business  to  teach  those  who 
use  them  to  do  so  profitably.  Whether  your 
needs  are  small  or  large,  I will  furnish  with- 
out charge,  estimates  and  plans  for  a com- 
plete equipment  that  will  insure  success 
without  your  spending  a dollar  uselessly. 

Send  for  my  complete  literature. 

GHAS.  A . CYPHERS 

3937 Henry  St.  Buffalo , M.  Y.  f 


EGG  MAKER 

The  egg-producing  food  of  the  Petaluma  cotm« 
try.  Fed  in  connection  with  the  regular 
food  ration.  Contains  in  correct  propor- 
tion all  necessary  elements  for  meat  and 
shell.  50  feeds  for  1 cent.  25  lb.  pail,  $2.00 

GERMOZONE 

—the  poultry  medicine.  A preventive 
and  cure  for  Roup,  Colds,  Inflammation 
of  Throat,  Canker,  Chicken  Cholera, 
Limberneck.  Price  50  cents,  postpaid. 

LEE’S  LICE  KILLER 

the  original  liquid  lice  killer.  Strongest 
and  best.  Kills  all  vermin.  No  dusting, 
dippingorgreasing,  ifyon use 
Lee’s.  It’s  the  standard— all 
others  are  imitations.  Get 
the  best.  1 gal.  ex.  paid,  $1.25. 

Write  for  FRF.E  booklets — Mandy’s  Poul* 
try  School  and  OTHERS.  Also  for  1906 
Catalog  “Mandy”  Lea  Incubators  and 
Brooders. 

Geo.  H.  Lee  Company 
Omaha,  Neb. 


YOUR  OWN  CUT 


It’s  a very  easy,  sim-  rDrCU 
, pie  operation  with  a UflELn 
1 CROWN  Bone  Cutter.  , 

Green  bone  makes  eggs,  and 
stimulates  the  hen’s  product- 
Mive  organs.  Cut  bone  fresh  1 
/everyday.  The  Crown  does  it 
quickly  with  no  bother  or  muss.  25  years  I 
building  cutters.  Write  for  free  catalog 
(.WILSON  BROS.,  Box  624,  EASTON, 


BONE 


$A  WORTH  OF  EGGS  FREE 


9 


Every  purchaser  of  Badger  Incubators  and 
Brooders  can  get  abso-^s  — “ 

lutely  free,  100  choice  eggs  1 
for  hatching.  Select  from  8 vari- 1 
eties.  For  complete  terms,  get  j 
Badger  catalog.  This  is  a bona  fid  e 
offer.  Write  today.  Badger  Incu- 
bator Go..  Box  E,  Delavan,  W is. 
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.80  For 
200  Egg 

INCUBATOR 


Per*'’!*  ^ construction  and 

aot.^0.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

QEO.  H.  STAHL.  Quincy.  Ill 


$ 


Wo  have  a proposition  to  make,  il 
you  intend  to  buy  an  Incubator  or 
Brooder  Our  80  page  Catalogue  ie 
free.  Write  today. 

World  Stoc.h  & Poultry  8upply  Co. 
M.  BUBO  & SONS,  PROP8. 
Raymond  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


GkLIDLK  b H’lMi  CATALOG 

of  Standard  Bred  Poultry  for  1906,  printed  in 
beautiful  colors,  containsS  Chromo, illustrates 
and  describes  60  varieties.  Gives  reasonable 
prices  for  stock  and  eggs,  tells  all  about  poul- 
try, their  diseases,  lice,  etc.  This  book  only  10c. 

B.  H.  GREIDER  ::  RHEEMS.  PA. 


SQUAB  CULTURE 


There  ie  money  in  Squabs.^  We  tell  you  \ 
*iow  to  get  it.  Our  book. “Squab  Culture,”  | 
•ent  free,  reveals  secrets  never  before  f 
told.  ' We  sell  thoroughbred,  guar- 
anteed, mated  Homers,  ready  to  ■ 
breed,  for  per  pair.  Read  book,  1 
get  posted  Eastern  8quab  CoH 
t,  Boston  „ 


are  raised  in  one  . 
month;  bring  big  f 
prices.  Mo ney-v 
_ makers  for  poul- y 

^trymen,  farmers,  women.  Send  for  our  FREEL 
7 BOOK  and  learn  this  immensely  rich  industry.'- 
^ tfW]  Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co. 

7 259  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass.  r 


?SQUABS 


SHOEMAKER’S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

nnd  Almanac  for  190Gcontains  224  pages, with 
many  fine  colored  plates  okfowls  true  to  life. 
It  tells  all  about  chickens,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  aboutlneubatorsand. howto 
operate  them.  All  about  poultry  houses  and 
how  to  build  them.  It’s  really  an  encyclopedia 
ofchickendom.  Yon  need  it.  Price  onlyl&ets. 
C.C.8HOEM  AKER,  Box  540,  FREEPORT, ILL. 

fcCUCUT  DACTC  Cheaper  than  wood,  make  your 
■cmui  I ryv  I O own  on  a Hercules  Post  Ma- 
■ chine.  Also  Building  Block  Machines.  Catalogue  free. 

"Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Dr  pt.  A-39.  Centerville,  low«* 
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Siuoctoss  In  Raising  Poultry  In  An  Un- 
orthodox Fashion. 

Each  countryside  has  Its  Nestor  In 
the  chicken  business,  the  man  who 
sets  the  pace  in  winter  eggs,  and 
raises  the  largest  number  of  chick- 
ens. Our  local  celebrity  Is  Mr.  Ros- 
siter. 

Twenty  years  ago  he  started  with 
$100  capital,  purchasing  a rough  un- 
productive hillside  farm  of  seventeen 
acres.  He  has  paid  for  the  place, 
reared  a family  of  children,  and  built 
a new  house,  principally  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  100  to  150  hens  sold  at  the 
grocery.  Last  year  the  income  from 
this  little  place,  now,  thanks  to  the 
hens,  very  productive,  was  $900;  work 
done  by  one  man.  As  Mr.  R.  has  been 
guided  solely  by  exerrience,  it  might 
be  interesting  to  note  some  of  his 
conclusions  and  methods. 

He  has  had  poor  success  with  thor- 
oughbred fowls.  A year  ago  he  had  a 
fine  lot  of  red  hens  showing  Buff 
Wyandotte  and  Brown  Leghorn  blood. 
Last  year  White  Leghorn  roosters 
Were  used,  and  the  coming  season  B. 
P.  Rock  cockerels.  His  system  of 
crossing  seems  to  be  to  take  a thor- 
oughbred light  weight  cockerel  one 
year,  and  a heavy  one  the  next. 

The  hens  are  confined  all  winter  in 
warm  close  houses  with  steamy  win- 
dows, and  never  let  out  from  late  fall 
till  early  spring.  The  only  ventila- 
tion is  secured  through  a hole  about  a 
toot  square,  over  the  door.  A bag  is 
stuffed  into  the  hole  in  stormy  or 
■cold  weather,  and  removed  on  pleas- 
ant days.  Droppings  cleaned  up  per- 
haps once  a month. 

During  1905  the  entire  flock  (150) 
were  kept  in  a house  15  ft.  square. 
This  flock  was  crowded  together  as 
an  experiment,  which  Mr.  R.  does  not 
care  to  repeat,  as  the  fowls  annoyed 
each  other,  lost  most  of  their  head 
feathers,  and  seemed  to  be  too  warm 
all  roosting  together. 

The  egg  record  for  the  flock  fol- 
lows: 

Eggs  sold — January,  99  1-12  dozen; 
February,  89  1-4  dozen;  March,  60 
6-12  dozen;  April,  183  1-2  dozen; 
May,  136  1-2  dozen;  June,  146  3-4. 
dozen;  July  188  7-12  dozen;  August, 
102  3-4  dozen;  September,  139  1-2 
dozen;  October,  64  1-2  dozen;  Novem- 
ber, 59  1-2  dozen;  December,  106  1-6 
dozen.  Total  1,376  dozen.  Eggs  set, 
102  dozen.  Total,  1,478  dozen. 

Mr.  R.  states  that  this  is  the  only 
year  he  has  detailed  records  for,  but 
that  it  was  a rather  poor  year.  During 
1904  he  obtained  1,725  dozen  eggs  from 
145  hens,  the  lowest  rate  of  produc- 
tion being  14  dozen  one  week  in  No- 
vember. It  should  be  noted  that  eggs 
used  by  the  family  or  broken  are  not 
counted,  and  the  record  being  kept 
from  January  to  January,  some  late 
pullets  are  counted  as  layers  before 
they  are  old  enough  to  lay. 

I asked  Mr.  R.  if  these  hothouse  con- 
ditions during  winter  did  not  produce 
weak  chicks,  and  he  gave  me  last 
year’s  record,  which  he  admitted  was 
better  than  usual. 

Average  hatch,  10  1-2  chicks  from 
each  13  eggs  set. 

Number  of  chicks  hatched,  272, 
from  which  135  pullets  were  shut  up 
at  snow  fall;  119  cockerels  sold,  and 
several  eaten.  No  deaths  so  far  as 
known  from  natural  causes. 

The  chicks  are  started  on  three 
feeds  daily,  of  the  same  mash  fed  to 
the  hens.  After  a time  hard  grain 
is  given  at  night,  and  the  number  of 
feeds  reduced  to  two. 

Hens  are  fed  as  follows  in  the  win- 
ter: Morning  ration,  a rather  light 

feed  of  cracked  corn,  barley,  and 
buckwheat  scratched  for  in  litter. 

At  noon,  a mash  is  fed  composed  of 
cooked  apples,  small  potatoes,  cull  tur- 
nips, etc.,  one-half  the  bulk;  the  re- 
mainder consisting  of  a small  amount 
each  of  bran,  meal,  middlings,  bar- 
ley sprouts,  and  ground  barley 
screenings,  wet  with  milk,  and  the 
hens  are  given  all  they  want,  no  time 
limit. 

At  night  a very  light  feed  of  "skim- 
mlngs,"  (oats  and  light  barley  skim- 
med from  the  vats  at  the  brewery, 
and  selling  wet  at  15c  per  bushel). 

In  summer  the  mash  is  fed  morn- 
ings, and  skimmings  at  night.  No 
meat  is  ever  fed,  but  milk  is  used  for 
drink  and  mashes.  Shells  are  all  the 
grit  furnished,  excepting  coal  ashes 
dumped  in  one  corner  to  dust  in. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Mr. 
Rossiter's  poultry  business  are  the 
small  cost  of  equipment,  inexpensive 
methods  of  feeding,  and  uniform  suc- 
cess producing  winter  eggs  by  hot- 
house methods,  without  reducing  the 
vitality  of  the  fowls.  His  houses  are 


“lean-tos”  against  the  barn,  very  sim- 
ple in  construction;  rafters  made  from 
small  trees  with  one  side  hewed  off; 
roosts,  a few  poles  across  the  corner; 
nests,  simply  boxes  nailed  against  the 
wall;  and  the  only  appliances  for  rais- 
ing chickens  are  a dozen  “A”  coops. 

No  record  is  kept  of  the  cost  of 
feed,  but  as  the  night  feed  consists  of 
"skimmings”  at  15c  per  bushel,  and 
the  mash  is  largely  waste  fruit  and 
vegetables,  it  is  not  very  expensive. 
Barley  is  raised  on  the  place.  Many  a 
chicken  failure  would  have  spelled 
success  had  the  main  thought  been  to 
restrict  expenses  rather  than  increase 
the  income. 

Making  Poultry  Pay  on  a Town  Lot. 

As  I so  much  enjoy  reading  of  the 
experience  of  others  along  all  lines  of 
poultry  raising,  I will  try  to  give  a 
brief  acount  of  our  experience.  Last 
season  my  father  gave  us  three  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  hens  and  their  broods 
of  about  thirty  chicks.  We  had  no 
coop,  so  took  a dry  goods  box  with  wire 
run  attached.  In  two  of  these  they 
lived  and  thrived  until  November. 
The  cockerels  were  sold  at  private 
trade.  All  the  pullets,  11  in  number, 
kept  through  the  winter.  In  Novem- 
ber we  purchased  three  more  dry 
goods  boxes  for  $2.25  and  made  a 
nice  warm  coop  5x12,  one  window  in 
south  side,  roosts  across  one  end  with 
a dropping  board  underneath,  nests 
under  part  of  it.  This  for  14  fowls 
we  kept  through  the  winter.  We 
bought  a cockerel  for  this  pen. 

They  began  laying  the  10  th  of 
March  and  laid  until  the  10th  of  the 
following  October,  laying  128  dozen 
eggs  and  raised  three  broods  of 
chicks.  One  hen  was  killed  in  mid- 
summer. We  set  an  incubator  April 
14  of  122  eggs,  hatched  77  chicks. 
Another  hatch  in  May  of  ’94,  another 
on  May  29  of  '91.  We  bought  some 
of  the  eggs.  After  the  chicks  were 
hatched  they  were  placed  in  a Ra- 
cine brooder,  which  has  a small  run 
on  table  and  a small  run  on  the 
ground,  and  still  be  under  cover.  We 
then  made  wire  runs  8 feet  long,  2 
feet  high,  and  just  wide  enough  to 
fit  close  to  the  brooder  with  a slide 
at  this  end.  The  openings  were  made 
in  panels,  ends,  side  and  top,  so  that 
they  could  be  quickly  unscrewed  and 
stowed  away  in  small  space  until  the 
next  season.  These  we  found  very 
serviceable,  as  the  coops  could  be 
moved  to  fresh  grass  each  day,  and 
the  rain  and  sun  soon  purified  the 
ground  so  that  they  could  soon  go 
over  the  same  ground,  and  with  chicks 
in  them  one  could  feed  perfectly  safe 
to  leave  them  alone.  If  a storm  came 
up  they  would  quickly  scamper  under 
brooder,  as  it  was  so  close  and  was 
all  ihe  mother  they  knew,  and  no 
cats,  rats  or  dogs  could  get  them  or 
at  least  did  not  ours.  As  they  out- 
grew the  brooder  we  made  larger 
coops  of  dry  goods  boxes  covered  with 
tar  roof  paper,  made  a slide  drawer 
for  them  to  rest  in  and  that  we  could 
take  out  and  clean  thoroughly  each 
day  and  give  fresh  bedding.  They 
were  also  provided  with  the  runs 
like  brooder.  If  a cold,  windy  day 
came  I would  throw  an  old  carpet  over 
part  of  the  wire  run.  We  hatched 
295  chicks,  and  they  lived  and  thrived 
well,  all  but  the  last  hatch  that  came 
off  the  5th  of  July.  Do  not  think  I 
would  try  so  late  in  the  season  again. 
The  eggs  were  overheated  in  the  in- 
cubator, the  temperature  going  to  109 
one  time.  They  hatched  well,  91  out 
of  103  fertile  eggs,  but  I think  the 
chicks  were  weakened  by  it.  Then  It 
being  such  warm  weather  I thought 
they  did  not  need  artificial  heat,  but 
found  they  missed  the  hover  of  the 
hen  and  extra  warmth  and  piled  up 
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Good  Galvanizing  m 

is  what  gives  wire  fence  long  life.  Some  manufacturers 
say  their  fence  is  made  of  extra  heavy  wire,  and  therefore  resists  the  action 
of  rust  longer.  What  a confessionl  If  the  wire  were  properly  galvanized 
there  would  be  no  rust  for  many  years.  When  rust  once  begins,  it  will 
destroy  even  a heavy  wire  in  a few  seasons.  The  practical  way,  therefore, 
is  to  use  wire  of  a size  sufficient  to  give  ample  strength  to  the  fence  and 
to  protect  the  wire  from  rust  by  good  galvanizing.  We  have  special 
arrangements  with  a large  manufacturer  of  galvanized  wire  to  have  bur 
representative  always  on  the  ground  at  the  wire  mill  to  see  to  the  proper 
galvanizing  of  our  wire  and  to  reject  all  wire  not  properly  galvanized. 
“Steel  for  strength,  and  galvanizing  for  protection,”  is  our  motto. 


Construction.  Advance  Fence  has  the  continuous  stay.  Our  stay 
is  not  cut  at  the  top  or  bottom,  or  anywhere  else,  but  runs  continuously 
up  and  down  across  the  fence  and  without  an  end  for  many  rods.  Thus, 
we  preserve  and  utilize  all  the  strength  of  the  wire  used,  about  half  of 
which  is  wasted  in  fences  with  cut  stays.  Our  fence  has  the  most  perfect 
provision  for  expansion  and  contraction,  caused  by  changes  in  temper- 
ature. It  can  be  stretched  over  uneven  ground  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 


Buy  Fence  Direct  from  the  factory.  It  is  cheaper,  and  so  much 

more  convenient.  We  offer  a line  to  select  from  several  times  as  large 
as  that  carried  by  the  best  dealers  — 26  styles  and  heights  of  fence  and 
24  styles  and  sizes  of  gates,  besides  stretchers,  etc.  This  enables  you 
to  get  a fence  exactly  suited  to  your  requirements,  which  alone  may  effect 
quite  a saving  for  you. 

Thirty  Days  Free  Trial.  Place  your  order  with  us  for  what 
fence  you  need  and  try  it.  If  you  do  not  like  it,  and  it  is  not  just  as  rep- 
resented in  every  particular,  you  can  return  it  to  us  at  our  expense,  and  we 
will  return  your  money.  That’s  what  we  call  a fair  proposition.  We 
could  not  make  it,  if  we  were  not  sure  Advance  Fence  would  please  you. 

We  Prepay  Freight  to  any  steam  railroad  station  in  the  United 
States,  on  40  rods  or  more.  Thus  you  know  beforehand  just  what  your 
order  will  cost  you  delivered  at  your  door.  We  guarantee  the  safe  de- 
livery of  your  shipment  by  the  railroad  company. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Fence  Book  and  Wholesale  Delivered  Prices. 

Advance  Fence  Co.,  8769  oidSt.,  Peoria,  111. 


RELIABLE  POULTRY  JOURNAL 


Box  F-6,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 

World’s  Biggest  and  Best  Poultry  Publication.  More  and 
Better  Information  and  Illustrations. 

FIFTY  CENTS  PER  YEAR.  SAMPLE  COPY  FREE. 

Explains  how  to  make  a success  of  all  branches  of  the  poultry  business.  How 
to  breed,  hatch,  rear,  feed  and  care  for  broilers,  roasters,  heavy  layers  and  exhibition 
fowls  to  make  the  greatest  profits.  How  to  build  coops,  sheds  and  houses  for  small 
and  large  plants,  and  how  to  make  all  labor-saving  equipment  and  utensils.  It  tells 
how  to  make  more  money  on  the  city  lot,  the  village  acre,  and  the  farm. 

THE  BEST  POULTRY  BOOKS  PUBLISHED — CIRCULAR  FREE. 

Success  with  Poultry  Leghorns  Chick  Book  Eggs  and  Egg  Farms 

Reliable  Poultry  Remedies  Asiatics  Bantam  Fowl  Ducks  and  Geese 

Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures.  Turkeys  Wyandottes  Plymouth  Rocks 
Artificial  Incubating  and  Brooding. 


If  You  Are  Looking 
for  a Poultry  Paper 

that  Is  just  what  you  want,  you  will  find 
It  In  Poultry  Gazette.  Good  all  through — • 
the  leader  In  the  West.  25  cents  per  year. 
Sample  free.  Address 

POULTRY  GAZETTE,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

Toom  2.  Stanton  Bldg. 


Poultry 

Dollars 

Come 

Easy 


Our  large.  62  to  112  page  magazine, 
beautifully  illustrated;  best  printed 
and  edited  poultry  journal,  makes  It 
easv  to  add  $8  to  your  income  by 


keeping  a few  hens  on  a town  lot,  or 
make  a success  on  a large  scale ; covers 
everything.  POULTR Y S U C C E S S, 
one  year  50c,  large  illustrated  poultry 
book,  free  to  annual  subscribers. 
Three  months’  trial.  10c. 

FOULTRY  SUCCESS  CO.. 

Desk  97  Springfield,  O. 


NEW  STEEL  ROOFING  and  SIDING,  $1 .75  per  lOO  SQ.  FEE 7 


mi 


FIRE,  WATER  AND  LIGHTNING  PROOF 

Metal  roofing  each  as  we  offer  ii  far  superior  to  any  other  kind.  It  la  easier  to  lay,  laeta  longer 
and  costa  less.  No  experience  neceesary  to  lay  it..  .Just  an  ordinary  Hatchet  or_ Hammer — the 


only  tools  you  need.  This  roofing  at  $1.75  per  lOO  square  feet,  is  our  No.  15  Grade 
Semi-Hardened  6teel.  painted  red  two  sides,  perfectly  flat,  24  inches  wide  by  24  inches  long. 
Corrugated  (as  illustrated),  “ V ” Crimped  or  Standing  Seam  costs  $1.85.  W e can  furnish 
this  Roofing  in  6 or  8 foot  lengths  at  25c  per  square  additional.  We  offer  Pressed 
Brick  Siding  and  Beaded  Ceiling  or  Siding  at  $3.25  per  lOO  square  feet.  At  these  prices 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 

except  Oklahoma.  Indian  Territory  and  Texas.  Prices  to  other  points  on  application. 

Send  in  your  order  for  as  many  eqnares  as  yon  may  need  to  cover  your  new  or  old 
Building.  Time  has  proven  its  enduring  qualities.  Thousands  of  Barns.  Houses.  Resi- 
dences. Poultry  Houses  and  Buildings  of  every  kind  are  covered  with  this  superior 
material.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Money  cb»erfully  refunded  if  upon  receipt  of  the 
material  you  do  not  find  it  all  we  represent  it.  or  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  in  every  way.  Jast  6end 
the  material  back  at  our  expense,  and  we  will  refund  the  purchase  price.  If  you  want  quick  delivery,  now 
is  the  time  to  place  your  oruer.  Send  ns  diagram  of  the  Building  you  have  to  cov*',  and  we  will  quote  you  a 
Freight  prepaid  price  on  such  Covering  as  we  deem  best  suited  for  your  purpose. 

Ask  For  Our  Special  Catalogue  No.  R399«  It  quotes  low  prices 
F , . , r»it  nro.  Household  Goods  and  everything  needed  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Home. 


rices  on  roofing.  Down  Sponting.  Eave  Trough.  Wire.  Pipe.  Fencing.  — _ 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  35th  & Iron  bO=- 


P,u^'ng’CHicAGO 


PILES 


FISTULAS? 


WE  SEND  FREE.  AND  POSTPAID  A 
352  PAGE  TREATISE  ON  P/L E5.F/STUI A 

AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  RECTUM; 

ALSO  132  PACE  ILLUSTRATED  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  OF  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  PROMINENT 
PEOPLE  CURED  BT0UR  MILD  METHOD.  NONE  PAIDACENT  TILL  CURED- EXAMINATION  FREE- 

DRS.THORNTON  & MINOR,  1003  Oak  Street,  Kansas  City,  mo  . 


NO  MONEY 
TILL  CURED 


Yearly  Page  169 
March,  1906 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Pag 
Fifty-five 


so  as  to  kill  each  other.  Also  left  the 
floor  out  In  brooder  on  account  of 
warm  weather  and  a sudden  rain 
killed  a few  by  running-  under,  so 
through  carelessness  this  brood  suf- 
fered, but  I have  learned  lessons  never 
to  be  forgotten  and  trust  to  do  better 
next  season,  but  as  it  is  the  chicks 
have  paid  for  incubator,  brooder  and 
wire  runs,  all  their  feed,  and  have 
a nice  balance  on  hand  besides  the 
flock  of  pullets  for  next  year.  We 
have  built  up  a fine  private  trade  for 
the  market  fowls.  The  pullets  have 
been  sold  to  breeders.  A want  ad 
in  the  daily  paper  brought  plenty  of 
orders  both  for  market  fowls  and  the 
pullets.  We  use  care  in  dressing 
fowls.  We  find  that  dipping  them 
three  times  in  boiling  water,  then 
plunge  into  cold,  makes  the  young 
bird  pick  nicely,  then  after  cleaned 
place  in  cold  water  to  “plump,”  drain 
and  market  them  at  once  as  they 
look  so  nice  when  just  taken  from  the 
cold  water.  Tie  neck  neatly,  tie  up  in 
a neat  packet,  placing  a card  with 
each,  stating  whether  spring  chick  or 
what  age,  weight  and  price,  and  your 
name  and  street  number,  also  ’phone 
number,  if  you  have  one. 

Th  n if  a customer  wishes  to  order 
again  you  have  made  it  easy  for  them 
to  do  so  and  also  helped  to  advertise 
your  business. — Mrs.  E.  Hill,  in  Amer- 
ican Poultry  Journal,  Janesville,  Wis. 

* 

Feeding  Salt  to  Fowls. 

I am  often  asked  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  feeding  salt  and  stock  foods 
to  fowls.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
the  proper  amount  is  used,  much 
benefit  will  result.  The  difficulty  is, 
how  can  it  be  fed  judiciously  and 
how  much  or  rather  how  little  shall 
be  fed? 

The  real  purpose  of  salt  is  to  aid 


The  Automatic  Poultry  Feeder,  Water  Foun- 
tain, Young  Chick  Protector. 


We  are  on  hand  for  the  season  of  poultry 
raising  with  our  labor  saving,  money  making 
device.  We  sold  one  feeder,  fountain  and 
protector  to  every  3d  inquiry  last  year;  and 
not  one  was  returned — though  our  guarantee 
granted  that  privilege  with  money  refunded. 
Write  for  free  catalogue.  It  will  tell  you 
all  about  it.  Ordering  in  quantities  gives 
you  a commission. 

E.  H.  TURNER  & CO.,  Box  424,  Tipton,  la. 


cS  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively 

For  Sale,  a few  cockerels.  Eggs,  $2  for  15, 
$3.75  for  30.  Won  first,  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  prizes,  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  shows,  1906. 

ELEONORA  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Oberndorf,  Prop.  Centralia.  Kan. 


COILED  SPRING 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  Can  not  Bag. 
Every  wire  and  every  twist  is 
a brace  to  all  other  wires  and 
twists  full  height  of  the  fence. 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig- 
tight.  Every  rod  guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer , freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 

Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
is  made — how  it  is  galvanized— 
why  some  is  good  and  some  is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facts. 
You  should  have  this  Informa- 
tion. Write  for  it  today.  Its  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  IN  MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 


IMMUNE  HOGS 

By  feeding  the  sow  Bidgway’s  Vaccine — 10 
cents  a litter — the  pigs  are  vaccinated  before 
birth,  hence  are  born  CHOLERA  PROOF. 
One  million  successful  tests,  10,000  strong 
testimonials.  In  further  proof  will  ship  my 
own  suckling  pigs  nad  expose  them  for 
weeks  in  sick  cholera  herds  at  My  Own  Ex- 
pense and  Risk.  No  other  Man,  Doctor  or 
Veterinary  ever  did  or  yet  dares  take  any 
such  risk.  WHY?  Simply  because  he  would 
lose  both  his  hogs  and  business.  During  the 
past  six  years  I have  shipped  and  exposed 
in  sick  cholera  herds,  scattered  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Nebraska,  and  from  Michigan  to 
Florida,  over  1,200  of  my  own  suckling  pigs, 
■without  loss  from  cholera.  I give  a written 
guarantee  backed  by  $10,000.00  approved 
security.  Book  Free 

ROBERT  RIDGWAY,  Box  F,  AMBOY,  IND. 

Stump  Puller 

Will  pull  stumps  7 ft. 
In  diameter.  Guaran- 
teed for  12  months  and 
a strain  of  250,000  lbs. 
Catalog  and  discounts, 
address  « 

Monarch  Grubber  Co., 
Lone  Tree,  Iowa. 


digestion.  In  feeding  other  stock  we 
all  know  that  the  greatest  benefit 
cannot  be  obtained  from  the  food  giv- 
en them,  unless  salt  Is  fed  In  proper 
quantities.  Stock  raisers  feed  it  In 
various  ways.  Some  mix  it  with  the 
food;  some  keep  it  where  it  is  ac- 
cessible to  the  stock  at  all  times,  both 
in  the  stable  and  out-of-doors. 

I find  that  many  poultry  raisers 
feed  salt  to  their  fowls  the  same  as 
they  do  to  other  stock.  I believe  this 
method  is  wrong,  for  the  reason  that 
as  fowls  have  no  urinary  organs,  they 
are  not  able  to  get  rid  of  a surplus  of 
water  that  they  will  drink  in  case 
an  overdose  of  salt  Is  administered. 
The  water  must  be  passed  off  entirely 
through  the  bowels.  This  condition 
causes  a looseness  of  the  bowels  and 
if  It  continues  it  either  leads  to  dy- 
sentery or  a derangement  of  the  liver. 
I believe  many  cases  of  liver  trouble 
can  be  traced  to  a careless  use  of  salt. 

Where  no  salt  is  given,  indigestion 
will  become  prevalent.  If  indiges- 
tion continues  it  causes  a diseased  con- 
dition of  the  liver.  Upon  a post-mor- 
tem the  liver  may  be  in  a torpid  state, 
or  it  may  be  enlarged  or  even  dimin- 
ished in  size.  Any  of  the  conditions 
results  from  the  same  error  in  feeding. 
I have  regarded  the  feeding  of  salt 
of  so  much  importance  that  I always 
attend  to  the  feeding  of  it  to  my  fowls 
myself,  so  as  to  be  sure  it  is  so  even- 
ly distributed  throughout  the  food  that 
each  bird  get  an  equal  share. 

If  a few  fowls  get  the  full  dose 
intended  for  the  whole  flock,  serious 
results  and  possibly  death  will  result. 

Until  a litle  more  than  a year  ago 
I fed  salt  to  my  fowls  by  adding  it  to 
the  soft  food  in  proportion  of  a table- 
spoonful to  35  or  40  fowls.  Stir  the 
salt  into  the  milk  (which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  soft  feed  I give  my 
fowls)  before  any  grain  is  added.  In 
this  way  it  becomes  equally  distribut- 
ed throughout  the  whole  mash  if  the 
food  is  well  mixed. 

It  is  often  perplexing  to  know  just 
what  is  the  proper  amount  to  use. 
This  depends  largely  upon  what  kinds 
of  food  you  are  feeding.  We  must 
be  very  careful  to  use  the  right 
amount  or  the  food  will  be  wasted 
through  indigestion. 

About  sixteen  months  ago  I began 
keeping  salt  where  my  fowls  could 
get  it  at  their  own  will.  What 
prompted  me  to  do  this  was  this:  One 
of  any  yards  opens  into  a small  barn- 
yard in  which  I let  out  my  cows  to 
water  them  and  for  exercise.  Salt  was 
kept  in  this  yard  for  the  cows  to  help 
themselves.  I noticed  that  the  fowls 
coming  into  this  yard  'had  less  bowel 
trouble  and  sickness  of  any  kind  than 
the  others.  I also  noticed  that  as  soon 
as  they  were  let  into  this  yard,  after 
being  confined  in  the  house  for  sev- 
eral days  at  a time  on  account  of  bad 
weather,  they  would  go  directly  to 
this  salt  trough.  So  I became  thor- 
oughly satisfied  that  the  plan  to  keep 
salt  where  the  fowls  could  get  it  at 
will  is  a good  one.  Since  then  I have 
fed  salt  in  no  other  way  and  the 
results  are  most  gratifying.  My  fowls 
have  scercely  a trace  of  bowel  trouble 
and  I attribute  it  largely  to  this  meth- 
of  of  feeding  salt.  Results  and  the 
condition  of  my  fowls  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

The  fowls  use  only  a little  salt,  and 
I now  have  a small  trough  filled  with 
salt  attached  under  the  grit  feeder. 
When  they  are  getting  their  grit  they 
can  take  what  salt  they  need  also. 
This  method  of  feeding  saves  labor 
also. 

All  feeders  of  stock  should  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  feed  elements. 
It  is  much  better  to  be  able  to  formu- 
late a ration  ourselves  than  to  trust 
to  someone  else  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  stock.  You 
then  know  just  what  foods  you  are 
feeding  and  that  no  adulterations  ex- 
ist.— Wisconsin  Agricultural. 
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Water  Supply  for  Country  Homes. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  articles 
one  will  find  in  the  farm  papers, 
telling  how  improvements  can  be 
made  at  the  barn,  and  how  improved 
devices  can  be  installed  for  supplying 
an  abundance  of  pure  water  for  live 
stock,  and  how  seldom  one  will  find  an 
article  treating  of  the  water  supply 
of  the  farm  home.  And  yet  who  will 
say  that  it  is  more  important  to  have 
a good  water  system  for  the  barn 
than  it  is  to  have  a good  supply  for 
the  home. 

There  are  many  systems  now  in  use 
for  providing  a water  supply  for  farm 
homes.  Some  contemplate  tanks  in 


the  attic,  or  on  towers,  to  furnish 
house.  These  have  their  objections, 
such  as  the  tanks  springing  a leak  in 
the  attic,  and  thus  ruining  walls,  ceil- 
ings and  furnishings;  or  if  the  tanks 
are  on  towers  In  the  yard  there  is  dan- 
ger of  their  freezing. 

Within  recent  years  a new  form  of 
water  system  has  come  Into  general 
use,  and  it  has  been  very  successful. 
This  is  the  air-pressure  system.  Com- 
pressed air  furnishes  the  force  to  carry 
the  water  all  over  the  house,  about 
the  grounds,  etc.  This  system  is  very 
simple,  and  yet  it  is  very  effective.  It 
consists  of  a storage  tank,  which  can 
be  placed  in  the  cellar,  buried  in  the 
ground,  or  kept  in  an  outbuilding,  as 
desired;  pipes  lead  from  it  to  every 
point  where  the  water  is  desired.  The 
tank  is  made  very  strong,  and  is  cap- 
able of  withstanding  a severe  pres- 
sure. There  are  two  openings  in  the 
tank,  one  for  admission  of  the  water, 
the  other  an  outlet  for  the  same.  Into 
power  to  convey  the  water  over  the 
this  tank  is  pumped  a supply  of  water; 
this  pump  can  be  operated  by  hand,  if 
desired,  or  if  a large  tank  is  used  some 
form  of  power  will  be  more  conven- 
ient, such  as  a small  gasoline  engine. 
As  the  water  is  pumped  into  the 
tank,  of  course  the  air  already  in  the 
tank  is  compressed  into  a smaller 
space;  with  every  stroke  of  the  pump 
the  air  pressure  is  increased,  until  the 
desired  pressure  is  secured.  Then  the 
inlet  is  closed,  and  the  pressure  of  the 


Just  write  me  your  name  and 
address  and  I will  mail  you  my 
Perfect  Home  Eye  Tester,  free. 

Then  when  you  return  me  the 
Eye  Tester  with  your  test,  I will 
send  you  a complete  five  dollar 
family  set  of  my  famous  “Perfect 
Vision,,  spectacles  for  only  $1 
(which  is  an  actual  saving  of  $4 
to  you),  and  this  will  include  a 
pair  of  my  handsome  Rolled  Gold 
spectacles  absolutely  free  of  charge. 


air  will  force  the  water  to  every  pipe 
connected  with  the  tank.  Of  course, 
as  the  cocks  are  opened  and  the  water 
used  throughout  the  building  the 
pressure  in  the  tank  will  be  reduced, 
but  the  tank  will  not  have  to  be  re- 
charged very  often. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  over 
the  old  gravity  system  are  many: 

1.  The  tank  is  not  in  an  inacces- 
sible place,  where  it  might  spring  a 
leak  and  not  be  discovered  until  much 
damage  had  been  done.  The  tank 
in  this  case  is  in  a place  where  no 
damage  would  follow  a leak,  and  there 
is  no  great  weight  on  the  upper  stories 
of  the  building. 

2.  The  tank  is  in  a place  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  freezing. 

3.  There  is  no  danger  of  clogged 
pipes.  Under  the  gravity  system, 
from  tanks  in  attics,  pipes  frequently 
become  clogged,  but  the  pressure  in 
the  air-pressure  system  is  sufficient 
to  keep  the  pipes  free  from  obstruc- 
tions. 

Of  course,  it  is  evident  that  the 
water  can  be  taken  from  a cistern, 
well  or  spring,  as  desired.  The  only 
thing  necessary  is  to  pump  it  into  the 
tank,  and  the  air  pressure  will  convey 
it  wherever  wanted.  Water  systems 
of  this  kind  have  been  installed  in 
many  homes,  and  the  plan  is  worth  In- 
vestigating by  those  who  want  to 
provide  their  homes  with  plenty  of 
water,  without  danger  from  any 
source. 


This  set  will  last  yourself  and 
family  a lifetime. 

With  these  famous  “Perfect 
Vision* * spectacles  of  mine  you 
will  be  able  to  read  the  finest  print 
just  as  easy  as  you  ever  did  in  your 
life,  and  I will  return  your  dollar 
willingly  if  you  yourself  don't  find 
them  to  be  the  finest  you  ever 
bought  anywhere,  at  any  price. 

Write  now  for  my  free  Home 
Eye  Tester.  Address  as  follows : 


DR.  HAUX  SPECTACLE  CO.,  Haux  Bld’g,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

I WANT  AGENTS  ALSO  And.any  m<m  or  woman  (also  storekeepers),  without  any 

T V tt  7,  previous  experience  whatever,  can  fit  the  weakest  eves 

with  my  Improved  Home  Eye  Tester.  This  is  so  simple  that  any  one  can  work  it  with 
perfect  satisfaction,  and  easily  earn  from  $25  to  $100  weekly,  selling  my  famous 
Perfect  Vision  Spectacles,  either  in  their  own  homes,  traveling  or  in  stores  Mv 
agents  need  no  license  as  I furnish  them  the  necessary  documents  with  the  Agent’s  Outfit 
(N OTE.— The  above  is  the  largest  Mall  Spectacle  House  In  the  United  States,  and  perfectly  reliable.) 


You  Can  Make  Money 


If  you  start  right — the  very  first 
thing  you  should  do  Is  to  write  for 
_ our  Catalogue.  It  tells  about  our 
WITH  “QUEEN”  Incubators  and  Brood- 

j vv  1 All  Vj  1 II  LIXLii  J erg — only  perfectly  ventilated 
machines  made.  They  have  won  first  prize  wherever  exhibited — 
they  will  win  success  for  all  who  use  them,  and  they  cost  no  more 
than  Inferior  machines,  if  you  are  interested  In  poultry  raising  Its 
to  your  advantage  to  have  our  catalogue.  IT  IS  FREE. 

Pinkerton  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  42,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Get  This  Gold  Pair 


In  the  past 
year  I received  thou- 
sands of  letters  from 
spectacle  wearers  all  over  the  world, 
expressing  their  thanks  and  appreci- 
ation, and  the  one  I give  here  is  a 
good  sample  of  what  they  all  say. 

The  Reverend  0.  C.  Clark,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  ministers  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  says: 

4<T  HIGHLY  appreciate  your  famous  “Perfect  Vision”  spectacles,  for 
^ I can  honestly  and  truthfully  say  that  with  them  I now  read  the 
finest  and  smallest  print  both  day  and  night,  just  as  well  as  I ever 
did  in  my  life.  Your  spectacles  are  truly  marvelous.” 

NOW  I WANT  YOUR  TESTIMONIAL  ALSO,  AND  I 
THEREFORE  MAKE  YOU  THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER: 
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Qetting  Things  in  Shape 
for  Spraying  the  Orchard 


Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  spray- 
ing machinery  cleaned  up  and  have  it 
in  good  working  order  before  the  time 
comes  when  it  must  be  put  to  use. 
The  pumps,  after  standing  all  winter 
will  always  have  the  working  parts 
more  or  less  corroded  unless  they  were 
very  thoroughly  cleaned  up  and  oiled 
last  fall  when  put  in  the  store  room. 
A pocket  knife  is  handy  in  cleaning 
away  the  scales  on  the  outside  of  the 
pumps  and  nozzles,  but  where  the  cor- 
roded material  is  in  places  hard  to 
get  at  with  the  point  of  the  knife, 
soaking  in  strong  vinegar  will  often 
loosen  up  the  corroded  material  suf- 
ficiently so  that  it  may  be  washed  off. 
What  is  better  than  vinegar  is  a little 
muriatic  acid.  This  will  attack  the 
corroded  material  very  quickly  and 
make  subsequent  scraping  unneces- 
sary, but  the  metal  must  not  be  left 
in  the  acid  longer  than  is  really  neces- 
sary to  dissolve  the  corrosion,  as  the 
brass  will  be  attacked  and  perhaps 
more  harm  than  good  be  done.  In 
cleaning  up  spray  pumps  I find  muri- 
atic acid  the  handiest  of  all  else.  It 
will  quickly  clean  away  a thick  cor- 
rosion and  needs  no  assistance  by  rub- 
bing with  sand  or  ashes,  but  does  need 
to  be  thoroughly  washed  off  with 
clean  water  as  soon  as  the  work  is 
done.  The  brass  parts  of  nozzles  or 
cocks  will  then  be  as  clean  and  bright 
as  the  day  they  left  the  factory  Five 
cents’  worth  of  muriatic  acid  will 
clean  up  all  of  the  nozzles  on  four  or 
five  pumps. 

Besides  cleaning  up  the  brass  work- 
ing parts  on  spray  pumps  another 
thing  which  should  have  immediate 
attention,  is  the  hose  for  the  pumps. 
Any  leads  which  are  at  all  worn  or 
broken  should  be  replaced  with  new 
leads,  as  it  is  useless  to  try  to  patch  up 
a spraying  hose,  unless  the  broken 
places  can  be  cut  out  and  the  two 
cut  ends  bound  together  over  a short 
length  of  brass  tubing.  Iron  gas  pipe 
should  not  be  used  in  hose  to  carry 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  any  other  cop- 
per spraying  material,  as  the  copper 
compounds  quickly  attack  the  iron 
and  soon  render  it  useless.  If  brass 
pipe  can  be  used  the  two  pieces  of 
hose  should  be  fastened  with  brass 
wire  as  this  metal  is  not  corroded  by 
copper  spraying  materials. 

The  spray  tanks  should  be  cleaned 
out  and  set  close  to  the  well  where 
they  should  be  kept  filled  with  water 
till  ready  for  use.  Where  they  have 
been  standing  in  a dry  store  room  over 
winter  the  wood  may  have  dried  out 
so  as  to  leave  small  cracks  between 
the  staves  and  consequently  cause 
leakage  of  the  liquids. 

One  very  important  thing  to  look 
after  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  to 
see  that  the  stock  of  spraying  chem- 
icals is  complete. 

There  should  be  plenty  of  good 
quick  lime,  copper  sulphate  and  Paris 
green  and  any  other  chemical  which 
may  be  needed.  Any  shortage  ought 
to  be  supplied  at  once,  as  a delay  of 
two  or  three  days  and  perhaps  more, 
at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  ma- 
terial is  needed,  may  result  in  the  loss 
of  a great  many  dollars  worth  of  fruit 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Clean  Up  the  Orchard. 

As  soon  as  the  spraying  machinery 
is  cleaned  up  and  in  the  best  working 
shape,  clean  up  the  orchard,  if  such 
has  not  already  been  done.  Cut  out 
and  burn  all  dead  branches  or  limbs 
having  large  canker  spots.  They  are 
sources  of  infection  for  the  rest  of  the 
tree  and  also  for  neighboring  trees. 
Run  the  cultivator  through  the  or- 
chard and  turn  under  the  leaves  and 
weeds  which  are  harboring  insects 
and  spores  of  fungi.  This  will  mate- 
rially reduce  the  amount  of  damage 
which  may  be  done  to  the  trees.  Any 
wounds  made  on  the  trees  by  remov- 
ing large  limbs,  by  all  means  should 
be  painted.  There  are  many  mate- 
rials useful  for  this  purpose,  such  as 
grafting  wax,  pine  tar,  linseed  oil 
or  paint,  and  sundry  other  substances. 
In  my  experience  nothing  is  better 
than  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  made 
up  into  a good,  thick  paint  This, 
when  applied  to  a large  wound,  is  very 
conspicuous  for  a long  distance,  and 
I prefer  to  darken  the  paint  with  some 
such  substance  as  lampblack  or  other. 
A generous  application  of  this  paint 
will  last  for  a couple  of  years,  and 
need  not  be  made  more  than  once 
unless  the  wound  is  very  large. 

When  it  eomes  to  the  work  of  spray' 


Ing  there  are  three  things  which  it 
seems  to  me  every  orchardlst  should 
keep  constantly  in  mind:  (1)  spray 

early  in  the  season;  (2)  spray  often 
and  thoroughly,  and,  (3)  don’t  get 
discouraged  and  stop  spraying.  It 
seems  to  me  that  on  these  three  prin- 
ciples depends  the  success  in  spray- 
ing. In  this  section  of  the  country, 
the  central  West,  the  most  important 
application  of  a fungicide  is  one  to  be 
used  Just  before  the  buds  begin  to 
swell.  For  this  the  best  material  to 
be  used  is  simply  a solution  of  copper 
sulphate,  made  by  dissolving  from 
three  to  five  pounds  of  the  copper 
sulphate  in  fifty  gallons  of  water.  Of 
this  material,  only  one  application  is 
needed  to  entirely  prevent  peach  leaf 
curl,  and  it  will  very  materially  aid 
In  kepeing  under  control  the  very  de- 
structive apple  scab.  If  the  weather 
should  be  rainy  it  may  be  better  to  use 
strong  Bordeaux  mixture  (the  6-4-50 
formula),  as  it  is  not  so  easily  washed 
off  as  is  the  copper  sulphate  solution. 
In  making  this  first  application  do  it 
thoroughly,  put  plenty  of  the  mate- 
rials on  the  trees,  cover  both  upper 
and  lower  sides  of  every  twig,  branch 
and  limb  and  let  plenty  of  the  solution 
fall  on  the  trunk.  This  solution  does 
not  cost  much  and  a fruit-grower  need 
not  be  stingy  of  it;  the  greater  expense 
is  putting  the  spray  on  the  trees,  but 
a few  dollars  spent  now  will  increase 
the  money  received  at  harvest-time 
and  it  is  poor  economy  for  one  to  be 
saving  of  spray  mixture. 

When  the  flower  buds  are  out  and 
just  ready  to  open  make  another  ap- 
plication, this  time  using  the  standard 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  again  do  a 
thorough  job  of  spraying.  A third 
spraying  needs  to  be  made  just  after 
the  petals  have  fallen,  using  Bordeaux 
mixture  containing  Paris  green  or 
some  other  poison  to  kill  the  codling 
moth.  Put  on  plenty  of  the  spray  and 
be  sure  that  plenty  falls  in  the  calyx 
or  blossom  end  of  the  young  apples 
as  this  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to 
head  off  a crop  of  wormy  fruit.  Get 
plenty  of  the  spray  on  the  topmost 
branches  and  on  the  limbs  and  leaves 
in  the  center  of  the  tree.  Be  thorough 
in  the  work,  see  that  every  limb  and 
branch,  both  sides  of  every  leaf  and 
each  young  fruit  has  a thin  film  of 
spray  mixture  over  its  entire  surface, 
for  then  and  only  then  has  the  work 
been  thoroughly  done,  and  one  can 
feel  certain  of  a bountiful  harvest  of 
good,  clean  fruit. 

These  three  early  sprayings  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  controlling 
diseases  and  one  can  well  afford  to  go 
to  greater  expense  to  do  the  work  well. 
In  general,  four  or-  five  subsequent 
sprayings  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  are  necessary,  and  should 
be  as  carefully  done  as  were  the 
earlier  applications. 

How  to  Make  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

I believe  that  three-fourths  of  the 
failures  in  spraying  are  due  to  negli-1 
gence  in  making  the  first  three  appli- 
cations and  the  other  fourth  is  from 
neglect  in  preparing  the  mixture  prop- 
erly. Bordeaux  mixture,  as  prepared 
from  ordinary  chemicals,  is  a mix- 
ture of  a great  number  of  chemical 
compounds,  only  one  of  which  is  of 
value  in  controlling  the  ravages  made 
by  fungi.  This  one  valuable  sub- 
stance can  be  decreased  or  increased 
in  amounts  from  the  same  weights  of 
materials,  according  to  the  way  they 
are  mixed  together.  To  prepare  Bor- 
deaux mixture  properly  on  a small 
scale  begin  the  evening  before  and 
dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  in  the  re- 
quired amount  of  water  in  a clean  bar- 
rel; slake  the  lime  and  mix  the  nec- 
essary amount  of  water  in  another 
clean  barrel  and  let  both  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning,  when  ready  to 
begin  spraying,  dip  a bucketful  from 
each  of  the  barrels  and  pour  the  ma- 
terial together  at  the  same  time  into 
a third  vessel.  When  prepared  in  this 
way  one  will  have  a larger  amount  of 
the  fungus-killing  material,  fewer 
lumps  of  lime  to  clog  the  nozzle  and 
a mixture  slower  to  settle  than  when 
strong  solutions  are  poured  together 
in  any  other  fashion,  immediately  af- 
ter dissolving  and  slaking. 

It  takes  hard  work,  very  hard  work 
and  lots  of  time  to  spray  properly,  but 
it  pays  in  the  end.  E.  H.  FAVOR. 

<!gj. 

The  Illinois  Central  railway  has  just 
added  600  new  refrigerator  cars  to 
its  equipment,  making  a total  of  3.000 
of  these  cars  on  its  line.  The  Illinois 
Central  has  done  much  to  develop 
fruit  and  truck  sections  In  the  South, 
and  growers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
the  company  Is  preparing  to  take  care 
of  shipments  in  Its  own  cars. 


Helps  In  Putting  in  Telephone  Lines. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  telephone  lines  have  been 
erected  throughout  the  country,  many 
farm  homes  have  not  the  advantage  of 
the  telephone,  simply  for  the  reason 
that  the  farmers  do  not  know  how 
to  go  about  getting  up  a telephone 
company  to  put  in  a line.  With  a view 
of  helping  these  persons,  the  Strom- 
berg  Carlson  Telephone  Mfg.  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Chicago,  111., 
has  issued  a very  neat  booklet,  en- 
titled “How  the  Telephone  Helps  the 
Farmer.”  This  booklet  is  intended 
not  only  to  tell  how  the  farmers  can 
be  helped  by  the  telephone,  but  also 
to  tell  how  a system  can  be  installed 
in  any  community,  what  it  will  cost, 
how  it  should  be  constructed,  etc.  This 
booklet  is  well  illustrated,  and  ex- 
plains the  process  fully,  so  that  any- 
one can  learn  how  to  ’go  about  organ- 
izing a mutual  company  and  provid- 
ing for  its  maintenance.  The  booklet 
is  free,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  Fruit- 
Grower  readers  who  ask  for  the  same. 
Address  the  company,  at  either  office, 
and  ask  for  Booklet  139  I,  mentioning 
The  Fruit-Grower. 

Evergreens,  and  How  to  Grow  Them. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  received  from 
C.  S.  Harrison,  York,  Neb.,  a book 
bering  the  above  title,  which  explains 
the  nature  of  the  publication.  The 


author  has  had  much  experience  in 
g-rowing  evergreens  and  in  testing 
them  in  the  trying  climate  of  the 
prairie  country  of  the  West.  The  book 
Is  valuable,  therefore,  to  those  who 
wish  to  grow  evergreens  or  to  propa- 
gate them  from  seed.  The  book  con- 
tains almost  100  pages,  is  illustrated, 
bound  in  paper,  and  sells  for  25  cents 
per  copy.  It  can  be  secured  from  the 
author,  whose  address  is  given  above. 

D.  Bishop,  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  says 
that  since  he  has  become  old — he  is 
now  73  years — he  has  devoted  consid- 
erable time  to  growing  seedling  grapes. 
Many  have  been  fairly  good,  but  none 
satisfied  him  until  last  summer  one 
vine  which  fruited  for  the  first  time 
bore  really  good  fruit.  This  is  a cross 
between  Diamond  and  Brighton,  and 
has  the  good  quality  of  both,  being 
white  in  color,  and  about  the  size  of 
Brighton. 
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It  is  said  that  the  Frisco  system  will 
not  use  the  Armour  refrigerator  cars 
this  season.  Many  roads  are  discon- 
tinuing the  private  car  contracts,  so 
that  the  agitation  of  commission  men 
and  shippers  has  had  good  effect. 
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Spray  pump  manufacturers  report  a 
better  trade  this  spring  than  ever  be- 
fore. Let  the  good  work  continue. 


100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fro1t*,Tpee»»,Ao.  Best  Root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2 sample  Tines  malted  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LKWi S BOBftLfl,  Fradunla.1.  Y. 


NEWKIRK  NURSERY 

Full  line  of  Nursery  stock.  Special  low  prices 
on  Soft  Maple,  3 yrs.,  12  to  15  feet.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  0 

ALBERT  MATHIS,  Trop.  Newkirk,  Okla. 


Corn  Is 


Up  to  January,  190(5,  there  had  never  been  a farm  paper  published 
speciallyjn  the  interests  of  the  most  important  of  cereal  crops,  “King 
Corn.”  The  great  ovation  which  met  the  initial  number  of  the  new 
monthly  magazine, 

faandM 

is  proof  that  there  is  a field  for  & corn  paper  and  every  progressive 
farmer  who  is  interested  in  corn  will  subscribe  after  inspecting  a 

sample  copy. 

INCREASE  YOUR  YIELD 

The  motto  of  the  Corn  Department  will  be  “More  Corn  to  the 
Acre,”  and  the  columns  of  Farm  & Stock  will  contain  every  month 
articles  by  America’s  most  progressive  corn  breeders,  and  readers  of 
Farm  & Stock  will  be  kept  posted  with  the  latest  data  on  scientific 
corn  culture. 

Live  stock  will  also  be  an  important  feature  of  Farm  & Stock. 
We  have  a few  sample  copies  of  the  January  number  on  hand,  which 
will  be  sent  free  if  you  mention  The  Fkuit-Grower.  The  aubscription 
rate  is  $1.00  a year,  but  we  will  send  Farm  & Stock  one  year  on  trial 
to  any  Fruit-Grower  reader  who  will  send  25c  and  the  names  of 
three  farmers  who  grow  corn.  Address 

Farm  & Stock,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


THe  Fruit=Grower  for  ’05 

We  have  in  stock  fifty  complete  volumes  of  The  Fruit-Grower  for 
1905.  We  can  furnish  a volume  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  leather 
for  $2.00;  or  will  mall  unbound  volumes  while  they  last  at 

Fifty  Cents  a Volume, 

This  will  give  new  subscribers  a chance  to  secure  The  Fruit-Grower 
complete  for  1905,  but  It  will  be  necessary  to  write  at  once  on  account 
of  limited  supply. 

Tire  FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY,  SAINT  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 


KEEP  BEES  GET  HONEY  MAKE  MONEY 


'City  people,  villagers,  farmers— and  especially  the  women  folks— And  bee-keeping 
profitable,  fascinating,  healthful.  It's  not 
difficult  to  learn  to  handle  bees  easily  and 
’ cheaply  We  tell  you  all  the  secrets  in 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

a semi  monthly  paper,  overflowing  with  easy-to 
read  facts  about  honey  bees  and  their  habits. 

You  learn  how  to  use  these  little  workers  to  make 
money  for  you  It  is  edited  by  experts  and  its 
contributed  articles  ate  crammed  full  of 
practical  points.  Write  for  free  oopy.  ’ * 

, Read  it  — then  subscribe.  6 month's  * 
trial  25c.  Do  it  now. 
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Spraying  in  Oklahoma 


The  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station 
sends  out  some  suggestions  to  fruit- 
growers in  that  section,  to  help  direct 
their  spraying  operations  this  season. 
Reports  are  to  the  effect  that  more 
spraying  will  be  done  this  season 
than  ever  before,  and  the  suggestions 
made  by  this  station  will  be  interest- 
ing to  others  who  are  located  in  same 
latitude.  The  press  bulletin  says: 

Only  the  more  serious  pests  are 
named  in  this  bulletin,  but  other  pests 
are  kept  in  control  by  the  spraying  ad- 
vised. The  greatest  success  will  come 
in  preventing  rather  than  in  attempt- 
ing to  cure.  Sometimes  spraying  does 
not  seem  to  be  necessary,  but  the  time 
has  come  when  the  man  who  does 
spray,  regardless  of  appearances,  will 
not  suffer  the  losses  of  his  less  care- 
ful neighbor.  Plant  injuries  are  rare- 
ly cured.  The  fruit-grower  should 
prevent  them.  He  should  know  the 
cause,  know  the  remedy,  and  know 
when  to  apply  the  latter  so  as  to  pre- 
vent losses.  Spraying  is  as  necessary 
a practice  as  cultivation  and  pruning. 
Get  the  spraying  apparatus  in  shape 
before  spring  farm  work  begins.  If 
necessary  to  purchase,  send  for  circu- 
lars of  those  companies  advertised  in 
your  farm  papers.  There  is  no  best 
pump  or  nozzle.  Some  devices  are 
better  for  particular  kinds  of  work. 
Know  what  you  want  the  machine 
for,  and  buy  with  that  in  view.  The 
kind  of  machine  will  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  plants  to  be  sprayed  and 
the  kind  of  spray  to  be  used.  It  does 
not  pay  to  get  other  than  a good  pump, 
one  that  works  easily  and  has  power 
enough  to  throw  the  spray  in  a fine 
mist,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the 
solution  thoroughly  agitated  in  the 
barrel  or  tank. 

Be  ready  to  spray  this  year.  It  is 
good  insurance  and  will  pay  good  re- 
turns on  short  time. 

Begin  to  spray  the  orchard  and 
vineyard  before  the  buds  swell  in  the 
spring,  and  repeat  the  operation  every 
two  weeks  for  at  least  four  times,  and 
the  result  will  be  a saving  of  from  85 
to  95  per  cent  of  the  crop. 

If  spraying  solutions  are  correctly 
made  and  applied  there  need  never  be 
any  danger  of  poisoning  the  fruit  for 
food.  Fruit  to  be  placed  upon  the 
market  should  be  sprayed  the  last 
time  with  a solution  that  will  not  dis- 
color  it. 

Bordeaux  mixture  will  destroy  fun- 
gus diseases  and  paris  green  will  kill 
insects.  These  two  sprays  may  be  eas- 
ily combined,  making  a solution  called 
paris  green  Bordeaux,  which  when 
sprayed  upon  the  trees  will  have  the 
same  result  as  paris  green  and  Bor- 
deaux when  sprayed  on  separately. 

The  following  treatments  are  gen- 
eral for  the  named  classes  of  fruits, 
but  if  carried  out  each  year  by  the  or- 
chardists  and  agriculturists  in  the 
same  way  that  they  would  carry  out 
cultivation,  rotation,  or  fertilization, 
it  will  mean  the  saying  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  their  income  each  year, 
in  Oklahoma  alone.  The  diseases  and 
insects,  although  they  have  not  been 
here  long,  have  come  to  stay,  and 
will,  be  even  more  troublesome  from 
year  to  year. 

Look  over  the  following  groups  of 
plants  to  see  what  to  do  and  when  to 
do  it  for  that  particular  group. 

Apple  Orchard. 

1.  Spray  with  copper  sulfate  just 
before  buds  start  in  the  spring,  for 
bitter  rot,  black  rot  and  scab. 

2.  Spray  unfolding  leaves  with 
paris  green  Bordeaux  for  bud  moth 
and  apple  scab. 

3.  Spray  as  soon  as  the  blossoms 
fall  with  paris  green  Bordeaux  for 
codling  moth,  curculio,  canker  worm, 
caterpillars,  scab  and  sooty  blotch. 

4.  Keep  the  foliage  well  covered 
with  paris  green  Bordeaux  until  fruit 
is  nearly  grown,  for  succeeding  broods 
of  insects  and  further  fungus  troubles. 

When  the  fruit  is  nearly  matured, 
a spraying  with  ammoniacal  solution 
of  copper  carbonate  will  have  nearly 
the  same  effect  as  paris  green  Bor- 
deaux, and  will  not  discolor  the  fruit. 

Do  not  put  copper  sulfate  on  the 
trees  after  the  foliage  is  out. 

Flat-headed  and  round-headed  bor- 
ers burrow  in  the  base  of  the  trunk. 
Watch  trees  and  cut  out  borers 
whenever  castings  appear. 

Keep  all  windfalls  picked  up  and 
destroyed  or  fed  out. 

Cherry,  Plum,  Pear,  Apricot  and 
’ "1"'~  Peach, 

T.  Spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
before  the  leaves  unfold. 


2.  Spray  with  dilute  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture just  after  the  blossoms  fall. 

3.  Spray  with  dilute  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture two  weeks  after  the  second 
spraying. 

Dilute  Bordeaux  mixture  is  used 
for  the  second  and  third  sprayings  be- 
cause of  the  tender  foliage  of  this 
group  of  trees.  Pears  may  be,  how- 
ever, sprayed  each  time  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

These  sprayings  will  be  effectual 
for  leaf-spot,  mildews,  leaf-curl,  scab, 
brown-rot  and  plum  pockets. 

In  case  of  pear  blight,  winter  prune 
all  diseased  branches,  cutting  off  sev- 
eral inches  below  the  diseased  area. 
Several  weeks  after  blossoming,  re- 
move all  young  dead  twigs  in  the 
same  way.  Use  a knife  that  is  steril- 
ized from  time  to  time  by  wiping  it 
with  a cloth  saturated  with  carbolic 
acid.  The  disease  occurs  also  on  ap- 
ple and  quince.  Use  the  same  treat- 
ment. 

Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Dewberries 

1.  In  fall  or  winter  remove  all  canes 
infested  with  cane-borers,  orange  rust 
and  crown-gall,  and  burn. 

2.  In  spring,  before  the  buds  swell, 
cut  off  and  burn  all  canes  badly  spot- 
ted with  disease  and  spray  the  rest 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  repeating  the 
spraying  when  the  young  shoots  are 
about  six  inches  high,  and  again  in 
ten  to  fourteen  days.  This  treatment 
is  for  anthracnose,  cane-blight  and 
leaf-spot  diseases. 

Strawberries. 

Spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  be- 
fore blossoming  and  twice  after  the 
fruiting  season. 

In  fall  run  over  badly  infested  beds, 
add  a little  straw  and  burn. 

Frequently  renew  beds. 

These  treatments  will  keep  the 
crown-borer  and  the  leaf-spot  diseases 
in  check. 

Grapes. 

1.  Spray  before  buds  break  in  the 
spring,  with  copper  sulfate. 

2.  Spray  just  before  blossoming 
with  paris  green  Bordeaux. 

3.  Spray  after  fruit  has  set  with 
paris  green  Bordeaux. 

4.  Continue  spraying  every  ten  days 
up  to  July  1 with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

5.  Spray  three  times  from  the  first 
of  July  to  the  middle  of  August  with 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbon- 
ate. This  last  solution  will  not  dis- 
color the  fruit  for  market. 

These  sprayings,  if  carried  out,  will 
be  sufficient  to  hold  in  check  the  flea- 
beetles,  leaf-rollers,  caterpillars,  bird’s 
eye  rot,  black  rot,  downy  mildew, 
powdery  mildew  and  ripe  rot. 

Garden  Vegetables. 

Spray  the  following  with  paris 
green  when  the  insects  appear: 

Cabbage  for  cabbage  worm. 

Cucumbers,  squash,  pumpkins  and 
melons  for  the  striped  cucumber 
beetle. 

Tomatoes  for  the  tomato  worm. 

Spray  potatoes  with  paris  green 
green  Bordeaux  for  the  Colorado 
beetle  and  the  flea  beetles  when  they 
appear.  This  spray  will  also  prevent 
the  potato  blight. 

Potato  scab  is  treated  by  soaking 
the  seed  potatoes  in  formalin  (1  pint 
in  30  gallons  of  water)  for  about  two 
hours.  Treated  potatoes  should  not 
be  placed  where  they  will  get  rein- 
fected with  scab  spores. 

Spray  any  of  the  vegetables  with 
soap  or  kerosene  emulsion  for  plant 
lice  and  any  other  of  the  plant  bugs 
that  suck  the  juices  from  the  plants. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  reach  every  in- 
sect on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 


“DOOR-STEP  FLOWERS’ 

There  are  two  great  classes  of  out-door  flower- 
ing plants:  the  ANNUALS  which  are  grown 
from  seed  each  season,  and  the  HARD\  HER 
BACEOUS  plants  which  live  from  year  to  year. 
We  are  large  growers  and  collectors  of  both 
classes — 38  years  experience— and  we  offer  all 
the  best  HARDY  varieties.  Send  for  our  1906 
SEED  CATALOG,  which  includes  also  TESTED 
VEGETABLE  SEED.  Remember  we  are  the 
largest  growers  of  STRICTLY  HARDY  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees  and  plants  in  the  United 
States.  Established  1868.  1200  Aeres.C^“5  FREE 
CATALOGS.  ^Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 
k The  Jewell  Nurseries,  Box  7 Lake  City,  Minn. 


PATENTS-PROTECT  YOU R IDE*S 

Mechanical  and  Patent  Guide  Free.  E.  H. 

Talbert  & Co.,  Attys.,  970  F St.,  Wash.,  I>.  C. 


INVENT  “HOW  AND  WHAT  TO  IN- 


Patents”  explained  Free 
Patent  Atty.,  916  F St. 


’How  to  Obtain 
Chester  W.  Brown, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED— In  each 
large  line  tobacco. 
CENTRAL  TOBACCO 


state,  salesmen  to  sell 
Permanent  position. 
CO.,  PENICKS,  VA. 


A“Square  Deal’^ssured 


prep.ty  freight  charges  from  Kansas  City 
ing  the  above  to  send  us  written  evidence 
Jietter  terir.s  than  our  regular  p ices. 
DUST  SPRAYER  MANUFACTURING  CO 


Our  machines  are  the  only  practical 
dust  machines  on  the  market,  the  only 
machines  with  perfect  regulation  of  feed, 
and  are  guaranteed  not  to  choke.  They 
are  the  only  machines  used  and  endorsed 
by  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department  and 
State  Experimental  Schools,  as  well  as 
by  the  U.  S.  Trade  Reports,  after  an  im- 
partial examination  of  all  dust  machines 
made.  The  only  dust  machines  awarded 
Gold  Medal  at  World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis, 
11101.  They  are  used  by  08  per  cent  of 
the  commercial  growers  who  use  the 
dust  process,  and  recommended  by  every 
user. 

It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that 
inferior  machines,  claiming  the  same 
capacity  as  ours,  and  listed  at  prices 
above  ours,  are  being  offered  on  any 

terms  the  purchasers  will  give,  and  at 
cut  rates. 

meet  the  cut  price  offered,  but  we  will 
to  point  of  destination,  the  person  claim- 
from  the  company  or  person  offering 

MPANY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSUORI. 


In  The  Feed  Lot 


There  is  no  subject  worth  so  much  study  by  farmers  in  general, 
and  especially  stock  farmers,  as  the  c.:re  and  feeding  of  live  stock.  No 
farm  weekly  gives  such  a fund  of  timely  advice  i:i  its  regular  departments, 
nor  the  benefit  of  the  ideas  of  the  most  noted  live  stock  experts  as  does 

THE 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

FARMER 

The  Feeding  Department  is  in  charge  of  IT.  R.  Smiih,  who  is  in  charge 
of  Animal  llu-bandry  at.  the  Neora -k<i  Experiment  Stati-m.  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
practical  feeder,  hnvmg  been  r lised  on  a stock  farm  ; he  has  been  a student 
of  tlie  f *ed'ng  question  all  his  life.  It  was  lie  wl;o  three  years  ago  selected 
and  produced  Challenger,  the  sweepstakes  champion  at  the  international  Live 
Stock  Exposition. 

The  Veterinary  Department  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Ramacciotti, 
one  of  the  best  known  successful  practitioners  among  western  veterinaries. 
Questions  from  subscribers  with  regard  to  sick  live  stock  are  answered 
free  of  charge.  The  saving  of  a single  animal,  and  everyone  has 
losses  now  and  then,  would  pay  our  subscription  price  many  times  over. 

The  Market  Department  is  in  charge  of  A.  C.  Davenport,  Com- 
mercial Editor  of  the  Omaha  Bee,  who  is  a widely  known  authority  on 
stock  markets. 

Each  issue  contains  special  articles  from  such  men  as  Geo.  Bellows 
F.  I).  Coburn,  C.  R.  Thomas,  W.  E.  Skinner,  E.  B.  Mitchell  and  other 
leaders  anmn  . thinking  live  stock  men. 

The  only  agricultural  paper  in  the  U.  S.  printing  the  famous  letters 
of  travel  fi  om  the  pen  of  YVilliani  famines  Bryan,  now  louring  the  world. 

Wc  Will  Send  You  Sample  Copies 
Three  Weeks  Free 

If  yon  like  it,  subscribe,  otherwise  the  paper  will  stop  coming  promptly. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER, 

1733  Farnam  Itrect.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Over  frj.ooo  Farmers  and  Stock  Raisers  Read  It. 


FOR.  FKUI I -GROWERS 


“WE  MAKE  VOU  MONEY” 


The  “Farm  Money  Maker”  Is  valuable  to  you  for  the  reason  that  it  publishes 
only  the  BEST  ARTICLES  from  the  MOST  EMINENT  and  PRACTICAL  HORTI- 
CULTURISTS. You  learn  something  of  value  from  every  issue. 


The  Farm  Money  Maker 

(Formerly  The  American  Truck  Farmer) 

Issued  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Dallas,  Texas.  50  cents  per  annum. 

Send  us  this  ad v.  and  25c  and  we  will  mail  you  The  “Farm  Money  Maker” 
postpaid  for  one  year.  Your  money  will  be  refunded  any  time  within  three  months 
if  not  satisfied.  Address  all  subscriptions  to  our  home  office, 

THE  BURK  AM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  No.  28  E.  Third  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


10c  a Year 


WIT  n WFQT  MAGAZINE,  largest,  brightest 
W 1LD  W 12,0  1 and  finest,  illustrated  magazine 
in  the  world  for  10c  a year  to  introduce  it  only. 
Stories  of  western  life,  sketches  and  fine  engravings  of 
grand  scenery,  mountains  and  famous  gold  mines, 
ranches,  etc.  Published  by  an  old  and  strong  publishing 
house.  Send  at  once,  10  cents  a year  postpaid,  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  6 yrs.  60c,  12 
yrs  SLOO.  Or  clubs  of  6 names,  60c ; 12  for  $1.00.  Semi  us 
a club.  Money  back  if  not  delighted.  Stamps  taken. 
CUT  THIS  OUT.  Send  today. 

Rocky  Mountain  Magazine  Denver!  colo. 


A CURE  GIVEN  BY 

ONE  WHO  HAD  IT 

111  the  Spring  of 
1893  I was  attacked 
by  muscular  and  in- 
flammatory rheuma- 
tism. I suffered  ns 
tho'e  who  have  it 
know,  for  over  three 
years,  and  tried 
almost  everything. 
Finally  I found  a 
remedy  that  cured 
me  complete)  valid  it 
has  not  returned.  I have  given  it  to  a number 
who  were  terribly  afflicted,  and  it  effected  a 
cure  in  every  ease.  Anyone  desiring  to  give 
this  precious  remedy  atrial.  I will  send  itfree 
Write  right  now.  Address 

HIAUK  H.  JACKSON,  I to  James  St.,  SyriK'n.p,  If,  Y. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  responsible  Above  statement 
true.  Pub. 


SI  BRAKEMEN 
■111  & FIREMEN 


$70 to $125  PER  MONTH.  Experience  not  required. 
Our  mail  course  qualifies  you  in  4 to  6 weeks  for 
immediate  employment;  rapid  promotion.  We 
assist  you  to  positions.  Full  particulars  on  request. 


RAILWAY  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE, 

202  Railway  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


WANTED 


10  men  In  each  state  to 
travel,  post  signs,  dis- 
tribute samples,  and  advertise  our  goods. 
Salary  $78  a month,  $3  a day  for  expenses. 
Expenses  advanced.  Kuhhuan  Co.,  Dept.  G, 
Atlas  Block,  Chicago. 


ECZEMA 


can  no  more  live  in  the 
presence  of  PURIFINA 
than  night  can  continue  under  the  noonday 
sun.  Positively  cures  salt  rheum,  barber’s 
itch,  erysipelas,  ulcers  and  old  sores.  Box, 
25  cents.  COE  & CO.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


DO  YOU  SCRATCH? 

Eezeira,  Itching  Skin  Diseases  Cured. 

I made  the  discovery  of  a method  that 
permanently  cured  me  of  eczema.  I do 
what  no  physician  can  do.  Send  six  cents 
for  trial  treatment.  W.  A.  BULLARD, 

357  Theodore  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


!Yi)  More  Blind  Horses 

For  Specific  Ophthalmia.  Moon  Blindness  and 
other  sore  eyes,  BARRY  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
have  a sure  cure. 


Monthly  Page 
Fifty-eight 
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Catalogues  'Received 


Among  catalogues  recently  received 
by  The  Fruit-Grower  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Arthur  Cowee,  Berlin,  N.  Y. — Mr. 
Cowee  is  a specialist  in  raising  gladi- 
oli, and  his  catalogue  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  this  flower,  which  is  in- 
creasing in  popularity.  Those  who 
visited  the  Buffalo  and  St.  Louis  Ex- 
positions will  recall  his  splendid  ex- 
hibit of  these  flowers. 

Sunny  Slope  Nursery,  Hannibal,  Mo. 
— Catalogue  calling  attention  to  sev- 
eral novelties,  among  which  are  Mod- 
ern Woodman  plum,  Johanna  peach, 
etc. 

M.  Crawford  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio. — Catalogue  of  strawberry  plants 
and  gladiolus  bulbs.  Few  strawberry 
men  are  better  known  than  M.  Craw- 
ford, and  his  catalogue  is  always  val- 
uable. 

Cayuga  Nurseries,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. — 
This  is  a splendid  general  nursery  cat- 
alogue, well  gotten  up  in  every  way. 
The  title  page  contains  a good  illus- 
tration of  the  Boiken  apple,  which  the 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station 
declares  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  re- 
cent introductions.  Accompanying 
the  catalogue  is  a pamphlet,  “Trans- 
planting Directions,’’  which  will  be 
found  helpful  to  all  fruit-growers. 

Foster  & Griffith,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — 
A small  catalogue  of  nursery  stock, 
making  a specialty  of  grape  vines. 

Thomas  Meehan  & Sons,  German- 
town, Pa. — An  excellent  catalogue  en- 
titled, “Ornamental  Hardy  Plants  of 
the  Better  Class.”  This  book  will  be 
found  valuable  for  everyone  who 
wants  to  plant  shrubs,  perennials,  etc., 
about  the  home.  This  class  of  plants 
should  be  more  generally  planted — 
and  books  like  this  will  help  to  bring 
about  this  result. 

C.  W.  Graham,  Afton,  N.  Y. — Cata- 
logue of  strawberry  plants;  also  in- 
cluding a few  of  the  better-known 
blackberries  and  raspberries. 

Strand’s  Nursery,  Taylors  Falls, 
Minn. — This  catalogue  is  entitled, 
"Hardy  Trees,  Plants  and  Shrubs,  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,”  and  this  title 
well  describes  the  book.  Located  as 
far  north  as  this  nursery  is,  special  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  the  hardiness 
of  trees  and  plants,  and  Mr.  Strand  is 
well  qualified  to  advise  planters  on 
this  subject.  In  addition  to  all  kinds 
of  fruit  trees  and  plants,  Mr.  Strand 
makes  a specialty  of  evergreens  and 
shade  trees,  listing  a full  line  of  va- 
rieties. 

Archias’  Seed  Store,  Sedalia,  Mo. — 
This  is  more  than  a seed  catalogue,  for 
it  includes  poultry  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  garden  cultivators  and  tools,  In- 
secticides, etc.  The  book  contains  12 
pages,  and  will  be  found  very  inter- 
esting and  helpful.  One  of  the  illus- 
trations shows  the  prize-winning  ex- 
hibit of  vegetables  and  farm  products 
at  the  last  Missouri  State  Fair,  the 
products  having  been  grown  from  Ar- 
chias’ seeds,  and  the  exhibit  not  only 
won  the  special  premium  offered  by 
the  seed  company,  but  won  the  prem- 
ium of  the  State  Fair  Association  as 
well. 

D.  Hill,  Dundee,  111. — Catalogue  of 
evergreens  and  evergreen  seeds.  Mr. 
Hill  being  an  evergreen  specialist. 

R.  D.  McGeehon,  Atlantic,  Iowa. — 
A very  modest  strawberry  catalogue, 
but  one  of  value,  for  Mr.  McGeehon 
has  been  growing  strawberries  in 
Iowa  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best-posted  men  on  this  subject  in 
the  West. 

James  A.  Bauer,  Judsonia,  Ark. — 
Mr.  Bauer  is  a strawberry  specialist, 
but  his  catalogue  includes  raspberries, 
blackberries,  and  dewberries  as  well. 
The  Bauers  have  been  in  the  straw- 
berry business  a long  time,  and  have 
introduced  some  good  varieties  of  this 
fruit;  among  their  Introductions  are 
Van  Deman,  Bismarck,  Westlawn, 
Bush  Cluster,  Lady  Jane,  Texas,  Hero 
and  Excelsior.  The  firm  has  a full 
line  of  varieties,  and  the  catalogue  is 
a good  one  in  every  respect. 

Lewis  Roesch,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — A 
catalogue  of  general  nursery  stock. 
Located  in  Fredonia.  in  the  great 
grape  belt,  Mr.  Roesch  naturally 
makes  a specialty  of  grape  vines. 
Among  the  varieties  of  strawberries 
listed  are  the  Pan-American  and  Au- 
tumn, the  two  varieties  which  fruit  in 
the  autumn. 


Flansburgh  & Potter  Co.,  Leslie, 
Mich. — This  firm  has  a full  line  of 
small  fruit  plants  of  all  kinds,  all  va- 
rieties. The  catalogue  is  a good  one. 
Among  the  novelties  is  the  Eaton 
raspberry,  which  was  introduced  by 
this  firm. 

Linn  County  Nursery,  Center  Point, 
Iowa. — A catalogue  of  general  nursery 
stock,  and  one  who  reads  the  book 
carefully  will  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  assigned  to  the  plum  in 
the  catalogue.  The  list  of  varieties  of 
this  fruit  is  very  complete.  Another 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  list  of  va- 
rieties of  peonies  offered.  Mr.  S.  W. 
Snyder,  the  proprietor,  evidently 
knows  what  is  good  for  the  people  in 
his  territory,  and  strives  to  furnish  it. 

George  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
— Mr.  Josselyn  grows  those  things 
which  reach  such  high  development  in 
his  section,  namely,  grapes,  currants 
and  gooseberries.  His  list  of  varieties 
is  complete.  He  is  the  introducer  of 
Campbell’s  Early  grape,  Josselyn 
gooseberry  and  Fay’s  currant.  The 
catalogue  is  especially  valuable,  as  an 
authority  upon  the  fruits  named. 

A.  A.  Freseman,  Lennox,  S.  D. — 
“Hints  on  Fruit-Growing  in  South  Da- 
kota” is  the  title  of  this  book,  in 
which  Mr.  Freseman  tells  of  the  fruits 
which  can  be  successfully  grown  in 
that  country.  The  book  also  tells  how 
to  grow  the  different  fruits  under  the 
unusual  conditions  which  are  found 
there.  The  book  tells  how  to  protect 
grapes,  etc.,  and  recommends  varieties 
for  planting.  The  book  also  lists  a 
collection  of  evergreens. 

Deephaven  Nursery,  Alfred  O.  Haw- 
kins, Prop.,  Excelsior,  Minn. — This  is 
another  of  the  Northern  catalogues, 
and  lists  varieties  which  are  adapted 
to  Minnesota  and  other  Northern 
countries.  The  book  is  well  gotten  up, 
is  well  printed,  and  altogether  pre- 
sents a very  attractive  appearance. 
Hints  on  cultivation,  pruning,  mulch- 
ing, covering  for  winter  protection, 
etc.,  will  be  found  helpful  to  those 
who  are  trying  to  grow  the  more  ten- 
der fruits  in  a section  where  the  win- 
ters are  severe. 

David  Knight  & Son.,  Sawyer,  Mich. 
— A neat  catalogue  of  small  fruits, 
grape  vines,  etc.;  an  especially  good 
list  of  varieties  of  raspberries  is  cat- 
alogued. 

Albertson  & Hobbs,  Bridgeport,  Ind. 
— This  firm  handles  a full  line  of  nur- 
sery stock  of  all  kinds,  and  its  cata- 
logue is  especially  interesting  to  com- 
mercial planters.  Few  firms  are  bet- 
ter known  or  have  better  reputations 
— and  its  catalogue  is  just  such  as 
would  be  expected  from  such  a firm. 

Shawnee  Nurseries,  Shawnee,  Okla. 
— This  firm  sends  out  a neat  folder 
describing  its  stock  of  fruit  trees  and 
plants. 

Aurora  Nurseries,  Aurora,  111. — This 
firm  sends  out  what  it  calls  its  “red 
book,”  which  is  a very  neat  catalogue 
in  every  way.  A full  line  of  nursery 
stock  is  listed,  the  varieties  sticking 
pretty  close  to  the  standard  sorts, 
which  have  proved  to  be  the  money- 
makers for  the  planter.  A feature 
of  the  catalogue  is  a list  of  special 
collections  of  trees  and  shrubs,  each 
collection  selling  for  $1. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  Chicago,  111. 
— A very  complete  seed  catalogue. 
Among  other  novelties  are  some  of 
the  newer  dahlias  produced  by  Luth- 
er Burbank. 

L.  L.  May  & Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — 
This  is  a seed  catalogue,  which  also 
lists  a full  line  of  nursery  stock,  with 
particular  atention  paid  to  varieties 
for  Northern  planting.  Few  nurseries 
have  as  complete  a line  of  apples  for 
the  North  as  are  listed  in  this  cata- 
logue; among  the  number  is  the 
Minnetonka  apple,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  this  firm.  The  catalogue  is 
a good  one  In  every  way;  the  seed 
pages  will  be  interesting  to  everyone, 
and  the  nursery  department  will  espe- 
cially appeal  to  Northern  planters. 

R.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  111. — 
This  seed  catalogue  is  out  of  the  or- 
dinary, at  least  in  its  size,  for  the 
pages  are  about  twice  the  size  of  the 
pages  of  ordinary  seed  catalogues. 
This  increased  size  permits  of  the  use 
of  larger  illustrations  of  all  vegetables 
and  flowers.  As  a consequence,  one 
can  get  a pretty  good  idea  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  different  varieties  from 
this  book. 

Elkhart  Carriage  & Harness  Mfg. 
Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. — This  firm  haa 
for  many  years  sold  all  kinds  of  vehi- 
cles and  harness  direct  to  farmers;  It 
has  no  agents,  except  the  catalogue. 


and  therefore  this  book  is  very  com- 
plete in  every  detail.  The  book  con- 
sists of  more  than  250  pages,  printed 
on  good  paper,  and  every  style  of  ve- 
hicle and  harness  made  by  the  com- 
pany is  shown  in  illustrations.  If  one 
will  carefully  examine  this  book  and 
read  the  statements  therein,  one  can 
understand  how  this  firm  has  built  up 
such  a wonderful  business.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Elkhart  company  has 
been  doing  business  for  thirty-three 
years,  selling  direct  to  the  user  at 
factory  prices.  In  order  to  carry  on 
a business  of  this  kind  successfully  the 
firm  has  had  to  give  satisfaction  to  its 
customers;  in  no  other  way  could  such 
a business  have  been  built  up.  The 
products  of  the  company  are  shipped 
on  approval,  so  the  purchaser  can 
examine  them  before  paying  for  them. 
All  vehicles  are  sold  on  a guarantee 
for  two  years’  service,  and  as  the 
company  is  reliable  in  every  way,  this 
guarantee  means  something  to  the 
purchaser.  The  book  will  be  found 
profitable  to  everyone  who  wishes  to 
buy  a vehicle  or  any  kind  of  har- 
ness. 

Union  Buggy  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich. — 
This  company  has  a very  attractive 
catalogue,  describing  the  line  of  ve- 
hicles and  harness  made  by  the  firm. 
A special  feature  of  this  catalogue 
which  will  particularly  interest  Fruit- 
Grower  readers  is  the  different  styles 
of  spring  wagons,  delivery  wagons, 
etc.  Many  of  these  wagons  are  espe- 
cially suited  to  the  use  of  farmers  who 
deliver  fruit  to  market.  In  addition  to 
describing  a line  of  vehicles,  this  book 
describes  and  quotes  prices  on  many 
styles  of  harness. 


Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  506,  Green- 
loch,  N.  J. — This  company  manufac- 
tures the  well-known  Iron  Age  line  of 
garden  and  farm  implements,  and  the 
annual  catalogue  is  devoted  to  describ- 
ing and  illustrating  the  various  styles 
of  these  implements.  The  book  is  well 
printed  and  will  be  found  interesting 
to  every  farmer. 

Ames  Plow  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. — The 
catalogue  of  this  firm  not  only  de- 
scribes the  line  of  implements  and 
garden  tools  made  under  the  Mat- 
thews patents,  but  it  also  contains 
some  prize  articles  on  gardening  which 
were  submitted  to  some  of  the  farm 
of  the  farm  papers.  Because  of 
these  special  articles  this  book  has  an 
added  value. 

Raney  Canner  Co.,  Chapel  Hill.,  N. 
C. — This  firm  makes  canning  outfits 
suitable  for  farm  use,  and  its  cata- 
logue describes  and  illustrates  the  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  styles.  Suggestions 
for  canning  tomatoes,  string  beans, 
etc.,  are  included  in  the  book. 

H.  P.  Rankin,  Hartington,  Neb. — 
Mr.  Rankin  is  one  of  the  foremost 
poultry  breeders  of  the  West,  and  his 
catalogue  tells  about  "Rankin’s  Roy- 
al” strain  of  fowls.  He  breeds  White, 
Buff  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and 
White  Wyandottes,  and  the  catalogue 
contains  pictures  of  many  of  ihe 
choice  birds  to  be  found  in  his  breed- 
ing pens.  The  catalogue  is  a good 
one  and  poultrymen  will  find  it  in- 
teresting and  profitable. 

■S|fc 

Notice  to  Land  Seekers. 

A large  tract  of  valuable  agricul- 
tural land  is  to  be  thrown  open  for 
settlement  on  March  20th,  1906.  This 
land  has  been  in  litigation  for  twelve 
years,  and  on  the  20th  of  January  the 
United  States  Land  Office  handed 
down  an  opinion  which  will  open  this 
land  for  settlement  on  the  20th  of 
March. 

The  tract  consists  of  about  66,000 
acres  of  fine  agricultural  land  in 
North  Dakota,  or  about  400  home- 
steads. This  is  a very  fine  tract  of 
land,  and  is  worth,  at  the  present 
time,  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  per  home- 
stead. 

It  is  valuable  wheat  land,  with  an 
immense  deposit  of  lignite  coal  under- 
lying it.  A special  excursion  for  March 
20th  is  being  arranged  to  take  a party 
of  people  up  to  see  this  land,  and  will 
be  in  charge  of  an  agent  of  the  Illinois 
Central  R.  R.  Co.  It  is  a chance  of  a 
lifetime  to  get  a good  quarter  section 
of  farm  land  and  a coal  mine  for  the 
asking. 

In  order  to  avoid  a rush,  the  facts 
are  not  made  public  at  this  time,  but 
full  information  can  be  had  by  apply- 
ing at  the  Illinois  Central  City  Ticket 
Office,  1402  Farnam  st.,  or  addressing 
Samuel  North,  District  Passenger 
Agent,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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When  writing  to  advertisers  always  men- 
tion The  Fruit-Grower. 


Fifty  Years  of  Illinois  Horticulture. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  as  published  from 
year  to  year,  are  accustomed  to  find 
the  volumes  filled  with  good  things, 
and  the  one  for  1905,  which  has  just 
been  published,  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule  in  this  respect. 

It  contains  a complete  report  of  the 
fiftieth  or  semi-centennial  meeting  of 
the  society,  and  also  reports  of  the 
three  district  meetings,  with  much 
other  valuable  matter,  the  whole 
forming  a compendium  of  scientific 
and  practical  horticulture  which  ev- 
ery Illinois  fruit-grower  should  have. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  a large 
amount  of  valuable  historical  matter, 
which  was  collected  especially  for  the 
semi-centennial  meeting  and  for  this 
volume,  much  of  which  is  not  avail- 
able in  any  other  form.  A record  Is 
given  of  the  place  and  date  of  each 
meeting  from  the  organization  up  to 
the  present  time,  with  the  names  of 
officers  for  each  year,  and  this  is 
certainly  of  great  value  historically. 

The  lists  of  fruit  recommended,  the 
reports  of  the  experiment  stations,  the 
directions  and  formulas  for  spraying, 
dimensions  of  fruit  packages,  the 
scale  of  points  for  judging  fruits, 
adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  so. 
ciety  are  all  valuable  features  of  this 
volume.  [ 1 1 | | 

The  book  contains  all  the  transac- 
tions of  the  several  societies,  complete 
up  to  January  1,  1906,  and  is  fully  In- 
dexed. Secretary  Bryant  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  the  report  out 
on  time. 


EGG  CASES  and 
BERRY  BOXES 

We  manufacture  the  Farmer  Egg  Case  out 
of  best  quality  of  tin,  handsomely  painted, 
with  patent  folding  fillers,  holding  12  dozen 
eggs.  Also  quart  Berry  Boxes. 

Eclipse  Egg  Case  Co., Coshocton, {Ohio 


Sure  to  Please  You 

Send  us  the  names  of  five  Garden  Enthu- 
isasts  and  one  dime  for  postage,  and  re- 
ceive our  new  catalog  of  choice  seeds  and 
1 Packet  Spark’s  Earliana  Tomato 
1 Packet  Banish  Ball-Head  Cabbage 
1 Packet  White  Icicle  Radish 
1 Packet  Finest  Mixed  Asters 
1 Packet  Choice  Named  Sweet  Peas 

Mailed  In  a coupon  envelope  which  we 
will  accept  as  25c  when  returned  to  us  with 
an  order  for  our  Superior  Seeds  amounting 
to  $1  or  more. 

STANDARD  SEED  CO. 

3210  East  Street 
VALPARAISO,  INDIANA. 


Agents  Wanted  S3 

Money-Saver  for  farmers.  Over  a thousand 
sold  in  one  country.  Expect  total  sales  next 
year  to  reach  300,000. 

Jason  Day,  Clifford,  Mich.,  sold  fifty  In 
five  days. 

L.  F.  Farrar,  Rochester,  Vermont,  has  sold 
about  five  hundred  and  he  has  made  as  high 
as  $26  in  a day.  He  sold  his  first  hundred 
in  ten  days. 

Wm.  J.  Lewis,  Croswell,  Mich.,  sold  fifty 
in  eight  days. 

Geo.  Sandberg,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  sold 
eight  one  afternoon. 

D.  A.  McLeod,  Valley  City,  N.  D.t  has  al- 
ready sold  nearly  five  hundred. 

Knute  Olson,  Hatton,  N.  D.,  sold  twenty 
in  four  days. 

J.  D.  Buxton,  Minden,  Neb.,  sold  fourteen 
the  first  day  out. 

F.  L.  Hoke,  Odell,  111.,  has  averaged  seven 
per  day.  One  afternoon  he  saw  only  twelve 
men  and  sold  ten. 

Hundreds  of  other  successful  agents  are 
making  excellent  money.  Why  not  you?  It 
is  easier  than  you  think.  Sells  itself.  Some- 
thing brand  new.  Don’t  delay.  Time  Is 
money.  Write  today  before  someone  else 
takes  the  agency  for  your  locality.  Write 
right  now. 

FARM  RECORD  COMPANY, 

47  Main  St.  Newton,  Iowa 


FOR  SALE — An  800-acre  Pottawatomie  Co. 
grain  and  stock  ranch,  at  a bargain.  Nearly 
all  smooth  bottom  land,  about  100  acres  tim- 
ber, 400  acres  in  cultivation,  good  buildings 
and  orchard.  For  particulars,  price,  etc.. 
write  E.  J.  Dickerson,  Tecumseh,  Oklahoma 
Also  several  well-improved  fruit  farms  for 
sale. 


Ilood  River  Spitzenbergs  netted 
growers  $2.50  per  box  this  last  year, 
F.  O.  B.  cars. 

J.  \V.  Perkins,  Medford,  Ore.,  netted 
over  $2,700  for  carload  of  pears. 

Would  you  like  to  do  the  same  in 
Oregon?  Get  in  touch  with  us  through 
Oregon's  Great  Illustrated  Agricultural 
Monthly 

THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Portland,  Oregon 

Six  Months'  Subscription,  25  Cents. 
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Strawberry  Fertilizers. 

Whether  the  strawberry  plants  are 
started  in  the  fall  or  in  the  spring',  the 
latter  season  should  be  the  time  for 
the  chief  fertilizer  application  for  the 
crop.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  plant 
and  the  fruit  should  be  given  separate 
consideration  in  the  matter  or  fertiliz- 
ing, irrespective  of  the  time  of  appli- 
cation. Failure  to  recognize  this  fact 
in  practice  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  for  lack  of  success  with  this 
crop. 

The  first  object  of  the  strawberry 
grower  is  to  get  the  plants  well  start- 
ed. His  first  product  must  be  plants 
— foliage.  His  second  object  is  to 
make  these  plants  bear  a crop — fruit. 
Foliage  makes  great  demand  on  nitro- 
gen. Fruit  requires  liberal  supplies 
of  potash.  The  rational  fertilizing  of 
strawberry  plantations  is  essentially 
the  practical  application  and  proper 
relation  of  these  two  facts.  It  should 
not  be  inferred  that  either  of  these 
two  essential  plant  foods  alone  will 
produce  satisfactory  results  on  the 
portion  of  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
specially  adapted.  Both  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  normal  growth  of 
each  part  of  the  plant,  but  each  pos- 
sesses special  relations  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a single  part  of  the  straw- 
berry plant,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
two  materials  should  be  varied  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  each  of  these 
parts  at  the  time  when  the  develop- 
ment of  this  part  of  the  plant  is  the 
chief  work  of  the  plant. 

The  long  season  of  growth  before 
fruit  production  begins  renders  the 
division  and  proportioning  of  the  fer- 
tilizer applications,  so  as  to  meet 
these  separate  requirements,  entirely 
feasible.  This  division  of  the  total 
application  of  fertilizer  has  a further 
advantage.  Nitrogen  is  not  only  the 
most  costly  ingredient  of  all  fertiliz- 
ers, but  it  is  also  the  one  most  subject 
to  loss  in  drainage  waters.  In  sections 
where  the  ground  is  not  thoroughly 
frozen  during  the  winter,  but  is  sub- 
jected to  heavy  washing  rains  during 
this  season,  all  nitrogen  in  excess  of 
the  immediate  requirements  of  the 
plant  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  seri- 
ous waste  before  the  excess  can  be 
used  by  the  crop.  Excessive  early  ap- 
plications of  nitrogen,  moreover,  are 
accompanied  by  a further  disadvant- 
age. Too  much  nitrogen  in  the  fall 
or  early  spring,  increases  the  danger 
of  setbacks  from  freezing.  Liberal 
amounts  of  potash,  on  the  other  hand, 
increase  the  hardiness  of  the  plants, 
and  diminish  this  danger. 

Another  property  of  these  two  plant 
foods  is  of  special  importance,  as  re- 
lated to  the  character  of  the  fruit 
produced.  Excessive  nitrogen  tends 
to  produce  soft  berries.  Liberal  pot- 
ash fertilizing  tends  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  increases  the  shipping 
quality  of  the  fruit.  With  these  con- 
trolling facts  in  mind,  the  proper  and 
economical  fertilizing  of  the  straw- 
berry crop  is  comparatively  simple. 

At  least  two  general  applications  of 
fertilizer  should  be  made.  In  the  case 
of  fall  transplanting,  the  total 
amount  of  plant  food  deemed  advis- 
able should  be  divided  into  three  ap- 
plications. The  total  quantity  of  fer- 
tilizer to  tbe  used  must  necessarily 
depend  on  locality  and  character  of 
the  soil.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  crop  is  a liberal 
feeder.  From  1,500  to  2,000  pounds 
per  acre  will  cover  the  usual  range 
under  average  conditions.  The  first 
application  may  be  comparatively 
small.  This  should  be  made  when  the 
ground  is  prepared  for  the  plants.  It 
should  be  broad-casted  and  plowed  or 
harrowed  in.  This  first  application 
should  generally  consist  of  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  amount  intended  for 
the  crop.  It  should  usually  consist 
of  about  6 per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid, 
5 per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  8 per  cent 
of  potash.  These  materials  and  pro- 
portions would  be  supplied  by  250 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  200  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  80  pounds  of 
high-grade  sulphate  of  potash. 

The  proportions  of  the  essentials  in 
the  subsequent  applications  should  be 
changed  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples already  discussed.  A percentage 
composition  of  6 — 3 — 10  would  meet 
these  average  requirements.  A single 
application  would  supply  these  pro- 
portions in  the  following  mixture: 
Acid  phosphate,  500  lbs.;  nitrate  of 
soda,  250  lbs.;  high-grade  sulphate  of 
potash,  200  lhs.  This  material  should 
be  mixed  and  distributed  along  the 
rows  by  drill,  and  cultivated  in. 

These  materials  will  meet  the  gen- 
eral requirements  of  the  crop;  there 
must,  however,  be  particular  condi- 
tions and  cases  which  they  fail  ade- 
quately to  meet.  These  demand  spe- 


cial attention  and  treatment.  To  the 
observant  grower,  the  advancing  crop 
will  usually  indicate  its  own  special 
requirements.  Insufficiency  and  light 
color  of  leaves  indicate  deficiency  in 
nitrogen.  Excess  of  foliage  indicates 
too  large  a proportion  of  nitrogen, 
which  may  be  counteracted  by  sup- 
plying more  potash.  Sourness,  soft- 
ness and  lack  of  color  in  the  fruit 
may  be  corrected  by  the  same  means. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  any 
excess  of  potash  is  not  subject  to  loss, 
as  in  the  case  of  nitrogen,  and  re- 
mains absorbed  in  the  soil  till  used 
by  the  crop. 

The  strawberry  is  one  of  the  crops 
to  which  stable  manure  should  never 
be  applied,  since  the  weeds  thus  intro- 
duced seriously  increase  the  cost  of 
cultivation.  All  the  advantages  of 
manure  may  be  secured  by  the  occa- 
sional introduction  of  a leguminous 
crop,  followed  by  the  exclusive  use  of 
mineral  fertilizers. — H.  E.  Stock- 

bridge,  in  Country  Gentleman. 


at  at  at 

The  Wathena  (Kan.)  Fruit-Grow- 
ers' Association  had  a very  successful 
year.  The  association  was  organized 
in  February,  1905,  with  a membership 
of  twelve  of  the  largest  growers  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wathena.  Since  or- 
ganization the  membership  has  in- 
creased to  seventy-five,  with  a capital 
stock  of  $10,000.  During  the  fruit 
season  of  1905  the  association  grew 
and  marketed  $26,000  worth  of  fruit 
and  declared  a dividend  of  4 per  cent. 
The  association  has  no  liabilities. 

% 

Many  peach  buds  have  been  killed 
in  this  section,  but  we  have  enough 
left  yet.  We  are  very  anxious,  how- 
ever, for  buds  are  opening  fast,  and 
unfavorable  weather  would  do  much 
damage. — C.  A.  Hotchkiss,  Swan, 
Texas. 


4^.  4^. 


I hope  the  increased  subscription 
rate  of  The  F'ruit-Grower  will  not 


cause  the  loss  of  a single  subscriber. 
I have  had  single  copies  which  were 
worth  more  than  the  year’s  subscrip- 
tion.— F.  W.  Bester,  Palo  Pinto,  Tex. 


This  cut  represents  a top  buggy  manufac- 
tured by  the  Union  Buggy  Co.  of  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  and  is  one  of  their  very  popular 
grades,  selling  at  $40.00.  Send  for  one  or 
their  catalogues  and  read  the  description  of 
their  No.  83.  These  people  build  a very  fine 
line  of  goods  in  all  desirable  styles. 


A Story  of  Success. 

The  Judson  A.  Tolman  Co.,  7750  Wood- 
lawn  avenue,  Chicago,  started  in  the  steel 
range  business  some  twenty-three  years  ago 
in  a small  way  with  comparatively  little 
capital,  but  by  giving  every  customer  one 
hundred  cents  worth  of  value  for  every 
dollar  they  received,  they  thus  made  every 
customer  their  friend. 

Here  Is  the  way  they  have  attained  their 
great  success:  Some  small  farmer  in  the 

state  of  Indiana,  having  seen  their  adver- 
tisement, sends  for  their  catalog,  and  after- 
wards buys  one  of  their  Tolman  Ranges.  He 
is  so  well  pleased  with  the  range,  the  money 
he  saves,  and  the  courteous  treatment  that 
he  receives,  that  he  naturally  speaks  a good 
word  for  the  Tolman  System,  thus  inducing 
his  neighbors  to  also  buy  of  the  Tolman 
Co.,  and  before  they  hardly  become  aware  of 
the  fact,  they  have  sold  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  ranges  in  a small  country  town  to 
people  whom  their  advertisements  never 
reach.  This  is  the  way  they  have  built  up 
their  great  business.  They  believe  in  giv- 
ing everybody  full  value  for  their  money. 
They  are  one  of  our  regular  advertisers,  and 
we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  we  know 
they  will  fulfill  any  promise  they  may 
make. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  are  in  need  of  a 
steel  range,  could  not  find  a better  concern 
anywhere  from  whom  to  buy  than  the  Jud- 
son  A.  Tolman  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Their  plan 
of  selling  direct  from  factory  to  farm  saves 
you  the  profit  of  all  middlemen  and  dealers. 


Arsenate  of  Lead  in  the  West. 

Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  announcement  of  the  Rex 
Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  which  appears  else- 
where in  this  issue,  to  the  effect  that  this 
company  is  now  prepared  to  furnish  arsen- 
ate of  lead  in  any  quantity.  The  Rex  Com- 
pany has  built  up  quite  a trade  in  Its 
Rex  brand  lime-salt-sulphur  mixture,  and 
desiring  to  furnish  the  best  insecticide  for 
chewing  insects,  the  company  has  now  un- 
dertaken to  furnish  arsenate  of  lead. 

The  advertisement  of  this  company  in  this 
issue  sets  forth  the  advantages  of  using 
arsenate  of  lead,  most  of  which  are  known  to 
readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower.  Now  that  an 
aggressive  fight  Is  to  be  made  upon  insects 
this  year,  why  not  properly  equip  your- 
self for  the  fight  by  using  arsenate  of  lead? 
This  splendid  preparation  is  growing  in  fa- 
vor, and  if  you  will  write  the  Rex  Com- 
pany, Omaha,  Neb.,  you  will  receive  full  In- 
formation concerning  it,  together  with  prices, 
how  to  use  it,  etc.  Look  up  the  advertise- 
ment of  this  firm  and  write  today,  stating 
that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  The 
Fruit-Grower. 


Uuwker’N  "Illsparene.” 

Among  the  first  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
using  ursenate  cf  leud  as  an  Insecticide  for 
canker  worms,  codling  moth,  etc.,  was  the 
Bowker  Insecticide  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  This 
firm  began  to  manufacture  this  preparation 
a number  of  years  ago,  putting  its  article  on 
the  market  under  the  trade-mark  name, 
"Disparene,”  so  that  customers  would  be 
sure  to  get  the  genuine  article  if  purchased 
under  this  name.  Since  beginning  the  man- 
ufacture of  this  preparation,  the  Bowker 
Company  has  sold  tons  of  Disparene,  and 
always  with  the  best  of  satisfaction. 

In  addition  to  making  Disparene,  the 
Bowker  Company  has  other  insecticides  and 
fungicides  which  ought  to  be  better  known 
among  Fruit-Grower  readers.  Among  these 
preparations  is  Pyrox,  which  was  recom- 
mended by  one  of  the  readers  of  this  paper 
recently. 

Our  suggestion  would  be  that  readers  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  should  send  at  once  for 
the  circulars  of  this  company,  which  de- 
scribe fully  all  these  preparations,  tell  what 
they  are  used  for  and  how  they  should  be 
used.  The  circulars  are  free  and  contain 
much  valuable  information.  Address  Bowker 
Insecticide  Co.,  and  ask  for  full  information 
concerning  Disparene  and  the  other  pre- 
parations advertised  in  ' The  Fruit-Grower. 
Do  this  now,  before  the  spraying  season  is 
upon  you.  A delay  at  the  critical  time 
might  mean  the  loss  of  your  crop. 


American  Horticultural  Distributing  Co. 

To  appreciate  the  growth  of  the  fruit  in- 
dustry within  recent  years  one  has  only  to 
consider  the  growth  of  certain  lines  of  busi- 
ness which  directly  concern  the  horticul- 
turists. Take,  for  instance,  the  American 
Horticultural  Distributing  Company,  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va.  This  firm  makes  a number  of 
preparations  which  are  needed  on  fruit 
farms,  and  so  excellent  are  the  different 
lines  that  a great  business  has  been  built 
upon  this  class  of  farmers. 

Among  other  things,  this  firm  makes  a 
lime-salt-sulphur  mixture,  which  can  be 
made  ready  for  use  upon  the  trees  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  This  preparation  has 
had  a wide  sale  in  sections  where  San  Jose 
scale  is  found.  The  company  also  makes 
arsenate  of  lead,  that  insecticide  for  chew- 
ing insects  which  has  increased  in  popular- 
ity with  apple-growers  particularly,  within 
the  last  year  or  two.  In  its  advertisement  in 
this  issue,  the  firm  quotes  leters  from  two 
of  its  customers,  who  tell  of  their  success  in 
using  these  preparations.  Look  up  the  ad- 
vertisement and  see  what  is  said.  For  circu- 
lars, catalogues,  etc.,  address  American  Hor- 
ticultural Distributing  Co.,  Martinsburg,  W. 
Va.  And  in  writing,  please  state  that  you 
saw  the  advertisement  in  The  Fruit-Grower. 


A Commendable  Incubator  Idea. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  had  any 
experience  with  incubators  will  appreciate 
the  noval  idea  embodied  in  the  Gem  Incu- 
bator Removable  Chick  Tray  and  Nursery. 
It  has  a great  many  commendable  features, 
both  as  regards  advantages  favorable  to  the 
chicks  as  well  as  the  caie  or  the  eggs  and 
the  machine  during  the  hatching  period. 
This  Chick  Tray  and  Nursery  is  so  made 
that  it  can  be  removed  from  the  incubator 
combined  or  separately,  that  is,  the  egg  tray 
can  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  nur- 
sery. The  nursery  is  large  and  roomy  and 
affords  a desirable  place  for  the  chicks  as 
they  come  from  the  egg-shells,  and  avoids 
the  crowding  and  trampling  so  objectionable 
in  many  incubators.  The  chicks  drop  into 
the  nursery  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  shell, 
where  they  become  thoroughly  dried,  and 
are  kept  warm  enough  to  give  them  a good 
start.  Its  convenience  will  appeal  to  those 
who  have  had  any  experience  with  the  many 
other  forms  of  nursery  and  egg  trays  now 
in  use.  It  enables  you  to  keep  the  incubator 
thoroughly  clean  and  free  from  filth  and 
foul  odors  at  all  times.  It  is  also  advan- 
tageous to  get  at,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to 
get  down  on  one’s  knees  and  reach  at  arm’s 
length  to  get  at  the  back  of  the  egg  cham- 
ber. All  in  all  this  removable  chick  tray 
and  nursery  appeals  to  us  as  being  one  of 
the  most  convenient  and  desirable  arrange- 
ments we  have  seen  in  incubators  before; 
and  together  with  the  many  other  desirable 
features  of  the  Gem  Incubator,  we  think  our 
readers  will  be  much  impressed  with  this 
machine  when  they  know  of  all  its  many 
good  points  of  merit. 

Its  heating  system  is  different  from  other 
machines  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  machine  to  become  over- 
heated. The  ventilation  and  moisture  are 
controlled  in  the  Gem  Incubator  automat- 
ically, a feature  which  should  appeal  to  the 
buyer  of  incubators  with  more  than  ordinary 
force. 

This  machine  will  hatch  ducks,  turkeys, 
geese  or  pheasant  eggs  just  as  successfully 
as  it  does  chicken  eggs,  and  if  any  of  our 
readers  contemplate  the  purchase  of  incu- 
bators or  brooders  they  would  do  well  to 
send  for  their  illustrated  catalog,  which  ex- 
plains these  machines  in  detail,  and  which 
can  be  had  free  of  cost  on  request  to  the 
Gem  Incubator  Co.,  Trotwood,  Ohio,  if  you 
mention  this  paper.  Read  their  advertise- 
ment  in  this  issue. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Woolly  Aphis. 

Fruit-Grower  readers  generally  understand 
that  the  | ost  practicable  way  of  combating 
woolly  aphis  is  by  using  tobacco  dust  sprin- 
kled about  the  roots  of  the  tr^es;  this  has 
been  explained  many  times  in  these  columns. 
But  not  all  of  our  readers  know  where  to 
get  tobacco  dust.  They  will  be  interested, 
therefore,  in  the  advertisement  of  A.  B. 
Mayer  Fertilizer  & J.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  This 
firm  has  for  many  years  furnished  hundreds 
of  fruit  farmers  with  tobacco  dust,  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  every  one  of  our 
subscribers  who  wishes  to  fight  this  destruc- 
tive insect.  Write  the  firm  for  prices,  etc., 
also  circulars  telling  how  to  use  the  dust. 


Calves  Without  Milk. 

Fruit-Grower  readers  who  are  interested 
in  dairying  in  even  a very  small  way  will 
be  interested  in  the  advertisement  of  Blatch- 
ford’s  Calf  Meal,  which  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  This  preparation  has  been 
used  by  thousands  of  farmers,  who  unite  in 
its  praise,  and  it  is  also  highly  recommended 
by  a number  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  By  using  Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal, 
one  can  raise  calves  with  little  or  no  milk 
after  they  are  a few  days  old,  and  they 
thrive  on  the  diet.  Look  up  the  advertise- 
ment and  write  the  manufacturers. 


Successful  Bee-Keeping. 

The  keeping  of  bees  is  a delightful  occu- 
pation, yielding  generous  returns  for  the  lit- 
tle time  and  trouble  necessary  to  look  after 
them. 

Some  knowledge  of  housing  and  caring  for 
bees  is  needed,  but  one  of  the  most  essential 
things  is  to  have  good  beeware  handy  at 
all  times  ready  to  put  together  to  take  ad- 


vantage of  early  swarming  and  honey  fiov 

Many  old  bee-men  as  well  as  hundred; 
beginners  (late  their  success  from  the  u: 
ol  Lewis  Beeware  made  in  Watertown,  Wi 

For  thirty  years  the  Lewis  factory  has 
grown  steadily  from  a comparatively  small 
plant  to  its  present  dimensions,  and  no v\ 
enjoys  a wond  wide  reputation  as  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturing  institutions  in  ex- 
istence. 

The  many  advantages  of  having  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  famous  Wisconsin  white  pine  and 
basswood  has  been  of  material  benefit  in 
producing  Lewis  hives  and  sections  of  su- 
perior quality. 

The  northern  pine  is  especially  adapted 
for  hive  making  and  free  from  resinous 
knots,  while  the  varieties  of  basswood  found 
in  the  north  are  closer  grained,  exceedingly 
tough,  and  of  good  color.  These  favorite 
woods  which  are  used  exclusively  in  all  Lewis 
hives  and  sections  are  properly  seasoned  be- 
fore being  brought  out  lor  actual  use,  and  do 
not  warp  out  of  shape  while  in  the  flat.  Thus 
they  are  always  ready  to  go  together  at  a 
moment’s  notice — a very  essential  point  to 
the  bee-man. 

The  G.  B.  Lewis  Company  have  agents  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  who  buy  in  carload 
lots  and  are  ready  at  all  times  to  fill  orders 
for  aii  kinds  of  supplies.  This  method  of 
selling  has  been  very  successful  in  making 
the  name  of  Lewis  a familiar  word  in  every 
bee-man’s  home.  Beginners  in  bee  culture 
should  secure  the  Lewis  catalogue  and  oiner 
information  necessary  to  making  an  intelli- 
gent start.  This  valuable  book  may  be  had 
free  of  charge  by  applying  by  letter  or  postal 
to  the  G.  B.  Lewis  company,  Watertown, 
Wie. 


Dealing  Direct. 

Down  in  Windsor,  Missouri,  the  Taylor 
Nursery  Company  have  departed  from  the 
agency  custom  of  selling  fruit  trees,  plants 
as  well  as  general  nursery  stock  and  are 
selling  direct  to  their  customers. 

This  plan  of  selling  is  becoming  more  pop- 
ular each  year  as  it  not  only  brings  their 
customer  in  close  contact  with  the  firm,  but 
it  means  the  cutting  out  of  agents’  profits 
and  gives  buyers  the  benefit  of  close  prices. 

The  Taylor  Nursery  Company  take  all 
the  responsibility  and  guarantee  ail  stock 
which  leaves  their  hands  as  true  to  name, 
healthy  and  vigorous.  The  buyer  receives 
his  purchase  promptly,  instead  of  it  being 
carted  about  the  country  for  days  after 
shipment. 

The  Taylor  Nursery  Company  believe  that 
it  pays  to  be  personally  responsible  for  all 
shipments  rather  than  to  indiscriminate 
agents  who  may  or  may  not  give  proper  at- 
tention to  all  orders  large  or  small.  This 
feature  of  their  plan  is  attended  to  by  their 
regular  working  force,  and  should  prove  very 
satisfactory  in  every  way  to  all  parties. 

The  Taylor  Company  issues  a large  80- 
page  catalog  which  should  be  very  interest- 
ing to  everyone  and  especially  those  who 
prefer  to  deal  direct. 


A Valuable  Labor-Saving  Device. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  forms  of  la- 
bor-saving machinery  which  have  been  in- 
vented for  the  farmer’s  use  there  are  still 
enough  arduous  duties  in  connection  with 
farm  work  to  warrant  the  farmer  in  wel- 
coming anything  which  will  still  further 
lighten  his  labors. 

In  building  fences,  digging  wells,  erecting 
rural  telephone  lines  and  other  similar  op- 
erations, much  of  the  hardest  labor  requited 
is  in  digging  holes  for  the  posts.  The  best 
method  for  doing  this  work  has  been  found 
work  as  the  holes  can  be  dug  much  more 
to  be  a Post  Auger.  This  implement  does 
away  with  a great  deal  of  the  labor  former- 
ly required  and  also  greatly  facilitates  the 
work  as  the  holes  can  be  dug  much  more 
rapidly. 

The  Iwan  Post  Hole  and  Well  Auger,  man- 
ufactured by  the  Iwan  Bros.,  Streator,  III., 
is  a good  example  of  this  very  useful  article 
and  its  manufacturers  say  that  it  is  the  best 
Auger  in  the  world  for  boring  into  the  earth. 
The  two  blades  interlock,  having  notched 
edges  for  this  purpose,  thus  holding  them 
very  firmly  in  place  and  also  causing  them 
to  hold  the  dirt. 

There  is  no  suction  when  removing  the 
Auger  from  the  hole.  Little  pressure  is 
needed  in  operating  it,  except  when  the 
ground  is  very  hard  and  dry.  It  makes  the 
hole  smoothly  and  quickly  and  empties  eas- 
ily. It  only  takes  three  full  turns  of  the 
Auger  to  fill  it  with  earth.  It  is  very  dur- 
able and  can  be  used  for  boring  in  all  kinds 
of  ground  with  the  exception  of  solid  rock. 
It  readily  takes  up  gravel  and  small  stones. 

Any  farmer,  stockman,  poultryman,  nur- 
seryman, telephone  company  or  in  fact  any- 
one who  finds  it  necessary  to  dig  post  holes 
will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to 
have  this  Auger.  It  may  be  obtained  of  any 
enterprising  hardware  or  implement  dealer 
or  direct  from  the  manufacturers.  They  are 
also  engaged  in  making  Sickle  Edge  Hay 
Knives,  Tile  Drain  Cleaners,  Tiling  Spades, 
etc.  For  catalog  and  further  particulars  ad- 
dress Iwan  Bros.,  Streator,  111.  Kindly  men- 
tion this  paper. 


This  Farm  Will  Make  You  Money. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  80-acre  apple 
orchards  offered  for  sale,  is  that  made  by 
J.  H.  Lispscomb  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  whose 
ad  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  This 
80-acre  orchard  lies  within  driving  distance 
of  Kansas  City.  The  apple  crop  of  one  year 
will  almost  pay  for  the  farm.  It  will  pay 
you  to  look  into  the  proposition  and  the  fact 
that  Mr.  J.  H.  Lipscomb  has  it  for  sale. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  me  annual  catalogue 
of  the  Cayuga  Nurseries,  Cayuga,  N.  Y., 
whose  ad  appears  in  another  column.  Many 
good  things  are  mentioned,  including  the 
famous  Boiken  Apple  and  Mersereau  Black- 
berry. Readers  will  do  well  to  carefully 
read  their  ad  and  send  for  their  catalog. 


The  Farmer  Egg  Case  Is  manufactured  by 
the  Eclipse  Egg  Case  Co.,  Coshocton,  Ohio, 
this  company  being  the  only  firm  which 
makes  the  patent  folding  filler  for  the  12- 
dozen  case,  either  tin  or  wood.  This  com- 
pany is  also  an  extensive  manufacturer  of 
berry  boxes. 


Seed  Corn<s> 


Note  the  type  of  ear.  shape  ef  grain.  That's  the 
kind  we  offer.  Specially  bred  and  grown.  Care- 
fully eeleoied,  all  tbe  leading  varieties.  We  Bell 
only  fresh  seeds, everything  In 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS  AND 
FARM  SEEDS. 

No  worthless  * • baegal  n”  effer  0.  Only  sure  grew, 
era  at  right  prices.  Ask  for  fine  free  Catalogue. 

ARCHIAS*  SEED  STORE, 

1 00-8  E.  Main  St,  Sadall*,  Mo. 
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Mo.th.yp...  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI  T“rS.KJmi 


— — — — — — 

Low  Home- 
Seekers’ 
Rates 

ONE  FARE  PLUS  $2.00 

Fop  tile  rouml  trip  wltli  minimum  of  $7  every  Tuemlny 
from  March  to  November,  11)00,  inclusive  from  St,  Paul 
and  MinueapoliN  to  poiuta  In 

Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Manitoba,  Western  Ontario 
and  the  Canadian  Northwest 

nml  on  the  first  anil  third  Tue.sdnys  during  February,  ' 

March,  April,  May,  June,  September,  October  and  Novem- 
ber, 1106,  to  points  in 

Montana  and  Idaho,  Northeastern  Oregon,  Eastern 
Washington  and  Eastern  British  Columbia 

See  the  finest  agricultural  lands  In  the  Great  Northwest, 
low  rates  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to  secure  n 
farm  in  a rich  and  growiDg  country,  where  yields  lire 
large,  where  excellent  markets  are  near  at  hand  nod  i 

where  irrigated  districts  present  spleudid  opportunities  L 

and  sure  crops.  Tickets  bear  final  return  limit  of  21  ! 

days,  with  liberal  stopover  privileges. 

Go  West  via  the 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

Between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest 

A.  M.  Cleland,  General  Passenger  Agent 
St,  Paul,  Minn, 

For  free  booklets  and  Infor- 
mation about  land,  write 
C.  W.  MOTT.  General  Emigra- 
tion Agent,  St.  Putil,  Minn. 

For  rates  and  Information 
write  E.  D.  ROCKWELL, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  31S 
Citizens  Bank  Building,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 


PARADISE 

FOR  THE 

HOME SEEKER 

TO 

KANSAS 

Best  Agricultural  and  StocK  Raising  Region. 

Soil  deep,  rich  and  productive  in  the  grow- 
ing of  Wheat,  Corn  and  Alfalfa.  Purchase 
price  from  $5  to  $30  per  acre,  which  equals 
the  returns  of  the  $50  to  $150  per  acre 
lands  of  other  States. 

CLIMATE  IDEAL , AMPLE  RAINFALL 

Buy  quick  and  secure  the  benefit  of  an  excellent  investment. 

Write  for  further  information.  Illustrated  literature  and 

LOW  SETTLERS’  RATES. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  ST.  LOUIS.  MP 


FRANK  A.  MUNSEY. 


An  Interesting  Sketch  of  the  Daily  Work  of 
America's  Foremost  Publisher. 

Plutarch,  the  Greek,  writing  of  successful 
men.  had  this  to  say  of  Calus  Marclus  Cor- 
iolanus: 

"He  was  ambitious  always  to  surpass  him- 
self ail'd  did  nothing,  how  extraordinary  so- 
ever, but  he  thought  he  was  bound  to  outdo 
It  at  the  next  occasion;  and  ever  desiring 
to  give  continual  fresh  instances  of  his 
prowess  he  added  one  exploit  to  another  and 
heaped  up  trophies  upon  trophies." 

Had  some  Plutarch  of  this  generation 
written  the  same  of  Frank  A.  Munsey,  he 
could  not  have  given  posterity  a more  vivid 
picture  of  the  man  than  did  the  author  of 
the  "Lives”  give  us  of  the  Roman  general. 
Here  in  a paragraph,  brief  but  true,  is  the 
man  Munsey. 

If  one  would  know  how  he  fits  the  eye, 
what  manner  of  person  he  appears  to  be.  It 
is  easily  told : 

Tall,  straight-limbed,  athletic,  rising  close 
to  six  feet,  in  complexion  sandy.  He  weighs 
carefully,  sometimes  with  wide  pauses,  every 
syllable  he  utters  and  always  upon  the  list- 
ener he  bends  a pair  of  unflinching  i;ray 
eyes  that  from  their  very  Intensity  command 
attention.  He  sticks  with  a bull-dog  tenac- 
ity to  the  subject  he  sets  out  to  discuss, 
reiterating  and  Impressing  his  thoughts  in 
short,  epigrammatic  sentences,  in  phrases 
that  the  auditor  seldom.  If  ever,  forgets. 

If  you  meet  him  socially  his  greeting  Is 


formal;  that  Is  his  nature.  He  is  always 
under  perfect  control;  no  hasty  speech  es- 
capes him.  When  he  is  amused  the  smile  is 
fugitive  and  his  laughter  Internal.  One  may 
gather  that  he  is  not  Interested,  but  later 
it  develops  that  he  has  heard  everything, 
that  out  of  it  all  he  has  substracted  that 
which  is  vital. 

There  is  nothing  nervous,  that  Is.  nothing 
apparently  nervous,  about  Frank  A.  Munsey. 
but  his  hands.  With  his  pliant  fingers  he 
moulds  in  gestures  pages  upon  pages  of  mat- 
ter, defining  length  and  typographical  ef- 
fects as  the  sculptor  fashions  the  clay  of  his 
model.  It  is  two-fold,  a dialogue  and  a pan- 
tomime, the  running  fire  of  intensity  in 
speech  dominating. 

One  might  receive  a lesson  in  directness 
to  hear  this  man  instruct  his  editors,  to  wit- 
ness the  final  conference  in  which  his  last 
word  is  uttered.  He  plans  his  campaigns 
alone,  works  out  the  details  internally,  build- 
ing up  an  idea,  modifying  it,  recasting,  dis- 
carding a fragment  here  and  there,  laboring 
until  the  concrete  and  perfect  idea  is  ready 
for  launching. 

He  demands  of  his  staff,  both  business 
and  editorial,  promptness  and  the  best  in- 
dividual effort.  He  asks  no  man  to  toil 
harder  than  he  himself  toils.  Not  infre- 
quently does  Frank  A.  Munsey  undo  and 
reconstruct  on  his  own  account  some  fruit- 
less effort  on  the  part  of  a writer  who  has 
not  caught  the  exact  shading  that  he  has 
desired  him  to  convey.  These  excursions  of 
the  business  day  are  accepted  by  him  rather 
as  play  than  work.  He  Is  experimenting 
constantly  with  his  subordinates,  striving 
ever  to  fit  them  to  the  position  they  are 
best  able  to  fill.  It  is  an  axiom  with  him 
that  "the  man  must  fit  the  office  and  not 
the  office  the  man.” 

Those  who  know  him  least  have  gathered 
from  the  spontaneity  of  Ills  movements  that 
he  acts  on  the  Impulse.  Nothing  could  be 
more  remote  from  the  truth,  for  he  never 
starts  a magazine  nor  a publication  of  any 
sort  without  having  given  the  subject  the 
most  careful  thought  In  Its  every  aspect.  He 
sets  the  machinery  of  his  printing  plant  In 
motion  only  when  the  children  of  his  mind 
have  become  men. 

What  of  his  business  skill?  Here  we  have 
the  perfect  industrial  automaton,  moving 
with  a precision  that  is  flawless.  He  has 
made  mistakes;  none  is  more  willing  to  ad- 
mit this  than  Frank  A.  Munsey  himself. 
What  distinguishes  him  from  most  men  is 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  surrenders  to 
conditions  that  are  unavoidable  or  distaste- 
ful and  pockets  Ills  loss,  which  he  charges 
forthwith  to  experience. 

It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  is  one  of 
twenty-five  living  Americans  whose  income, 
from  a legitimate  manufacturing  enterprise, 
controlled  and  directed  by  his  own  efforts, 
exceeds  a million  dollars  a year  net  profit. 

These  figures  are  more  than  significant 
of  his  ability  to  engineer  the  vast  enterprise 
that  he  masters  single  handed  and  alone, 
without  a directorate,  without  other  pilot 
than  his  instinctive  knowledge  of  what  the 
public  prefers  to  read. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Munsey  Is 
cognizant  of  the  public  wants  In  the  direc- 
tion of  publications.  He  has  made  it  a life 
study.  There  Is  no  branch  of  the  business 
of  making  magazines  or  newspapers  with 
which  he  Is  not  familiar  as  any  man  In  his 
employ. 

His  capacity  In  this  direction  Is  Inter- 
changeable. If  the  subject  of  the  printing 
plant  comes  up  In  the  routine  of  the  day's 
work,  he  talks  In  familiar,  technical  terms 
with  the  foreman  of  the  composing  room. 
He  knows  the  possibilities  of  type — Its:  ar- 
tistic and  its  Inartistic  limits.  He  knows 
as  much  about  the  type-setting  machine  and 
its  capacity  per  diem  as  Us  inventor. 

On  the  subject  of  paper  he  Is  a practical 
expert,  devising  different  weights  and  tones 
to  meet  conditions  that  he  Is  constantly 
creating.  He  knows  how  every  bolt  and 
ream  was  produced,  from  the  felling  of  the 
logs  In  Maine  to  the  arrival  of  the  shipment 
at  his  office. 

If  there  Is  advertising  to  be  written,  he 
turns  with  equal  readiness  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  copy. 

If  an  insufficient  illustration  Is  submitted, 
he  rots  his  finger  on  Its  flaw,  and  If  11  Is 
Inadequate  to  Illustrate  the  story.  It  never 
gets  past  him.  If  the  question  of  reproduc- 


tion comes  up.  he  knows  Just  what  he  may 
expect  form  his  etching  department — it  mat- 
ters not  whether  'he  subject  Is  to  he  pro- 
duced In  one  or  more  colors. 

In  his  bindery,  which  Is  a hive  of  Industry, 
he  Is  familiar  with  every  machine,  from 
those  that  collect  the  tokens  to  the  weird 
little  contrivance  that  sticks  the  cover  on 
the  back  of  the  bound  volume  and  hurries 
it  away  to  the  mailing  department. 

He  Invades  the  counting  room,  armed  only 
with  a lead  pencil,  and  every  bookkeeper 
knows  that  If  there  Is  a flaw  In  his  system, 
the  tall,  gray-eyed  man,  gazing  over  his 
shoulder  from  behind  him,  will  detect  It. 

Mr.  Munsey  seldom  "orders"  a change. 
He  merely  "suggests,"  but  the  suggestion  Is 
usually  sufficient. 

Having  arrived  In  New  York  twenty-three 
years  ago  with  less  than  forty  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  he  has  a pretty  comprehensive  idea 
of  what  it  means  to  toil  and  a pretty  thor- 
ough understanding  of  how  much  honest 
work  an  honest  man  can  achieve  in  a work- 
ing day — and  he  never  expects  more.  There 
are  some  three  thousand  people  depending 
upon  him  for  their  dally  bread,  and  he  has 
made  it  a business  to  come  personally  In 
touch  with  nearly  all  of  them. 

With  his  newspaper  properties  In  Wash- 
ington and  Poston.  Ida  real  estate  and  oth°r 
large  interests,  the  Incidental  enterprises  In 
whleh  he  has  invested  capital  here  and  there 
and  his  four  great  magazines,  he  Is  pretty 
busily  occupied. 


BI-PED  AND  A KANGAROO. 


A Generous  Advertising  Offer  for  People 
Who  Have  Use  for  a Tack  Puller. 

The  makers  of  the  Bl-Ped  are  advertising 
that  powerful  little  taek  puller  this  year  by 
sending  a Kangaroo  Triek  Lock  free  with 
every  Pi-Ped  sent  by  mail  from  their  of- 
fice— also  descriptions,  illustrations,  prices, 
and  some  samples  of  specialties  made  by  the 
company. 

The  Pi-Ped  Tack  Puller  made  tens  of 
thousands  of  warm  friends  last  year  by 
helping  housekeepers  to  take  up  carpets  and 
matting  quickly  and  pleasantly,  without 
damaging  carpets  or  matting. 

It  even  saved  the  tacks  so  they  could  be 
used  over  again,  as  It  pulled  every  tack  up 
straight. 

The  Ri-Pefi  has  two  adjustable  feet.  One 
is  a claw-shaped  foot  for  carpet  tacks  the 
other  a wedge-shaped  foot  for  matting  tacks. 
These  feet  can  be  changed  instantly,  using 
simply  the  fingers.  It  Is  two  tools  In  one. 
and  comes  in  handy  every  day  about  a home 
for  a great  variety  of  odd  jobs. 

The  Pi-Ped.  complete,  costs  a quarter, 
and  it  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  with  the  other 
matters,  if  a quarter  is  mailed  to  the  Gen- 
eral Specialty  Mfg.  Company,  1023  Arcade 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Big  Catalogue  House. 

Sears,  Roebuck  & Company,  the  great 
mail  order  house  of  Chicago,  write  us  that 
they  have  found  it  necessary  on  account  of 
their  rapidly  increasing  business  to  still  fur- 
ther enlarge  their  enormous  forty-acre  plant, 
with  its  fifty  aeres  of  floor  space.  The  vol- 
ume  of  business  done  hy  this  enterprising 
firm  is  phenomenal.  Their  sales  last  year 
were  about  forty  million  dollars,  more  than 
the  sales  of  the  next  five  largest  mail  order 
houses  eomhined.  Their  new  big  general 
catalogue,  just  out,  is  a wonderful  book. 
Their  low  prices  on  the  highest  quality  of 
a'l  kinds  of  merchandise  are  astonishing. 
Their  liberal  and  newly  revised  profit  shar- 
ing  plan  by  which  customers  share  so  large- 
ly in  their  profits  is  the  most  liberal  plan 
ever  adopted  hy  any  business  house.  The 
hlg  catalogue  showing  all  of  their  new  of- 
fers and  plans  Is  free  for  the  asking.  Their 
big  catalogue  can  be  found  In  every  neigh- 
borhood, but  If  you  cannot  find  one  they  will 
paid,  free,  if  you  write  and  ask  for  It. 
paid.  free,  if  you  wriate  and  ask  for  It. 

Our  endorsement  in  the  largest  measure  of 
this  great  concern  is  given  to  our  readers, 
and  we  point  with  pride  to  Sears.  Roebuck 
& Company  as  a firm  in  which  everyone  can 
place  the  fullest  confidence  and  as  an  ex- 
ample fnr  business  Institutions  throughout 
the  world. 


Prices  of  Fine  Fruits  Greatly  Enhanced  by 
Superior  Baskets. 

Fine  fruit  shows  up  best  when  displayed 
in  meat  baskets.  Looks  go  a long  way  when 
prices  are  under  consideration,  fnr  fruit  that 
looks  nicest  to  the  buyer,  sells  best  and 
commands  fancy  prices.  Old,  stained  up 
boxes  or  those  full  of  splints  and  slivers 
bring  down  the  value  of  the  fruit. 

A comparatively  new  concern — The  Pa- 
ducah Pox  & Basket  Company  of  Paducah, 
Ky.,  are  turning  out  some  of  the  neatest 
looking  fruit  and  vegetable  boxes,  ever  of- 
fered to  growers. 

The  boxes  are  made  from  clean,  straight 
grain  wood,  cut  evenly  and  put  together  and 
finished  in  such  a way  that  they  actually 
improve  the  looks  of  the  very  finest  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

This  new  concern  Is  vouched  for  by  re- 
sponsible people  In  Its  home  town,  and 
growers  who  are  using  the  Paducah  boxes 
declare  themselves  as  little  more  than  well 
pleased. 

Prices  of  these  boxes  are  very  low  com- 
pared to  their  value.  If  you  grow  fruits  or 
vegetables,  you  will  do  yourself  a good  turn 
and  probably  save  some  money  hy  writing 
the  Pnduoah  Pox  & Basket  Company  for 
infoi-mation.  prices  and  terms.  Address  them 
at  Paducah,  Ky..  Station  "A". 


Lincoln,  Nebraska,  is  Proud  of  The  Queen. 

The  Pinkerton  Manufacturing  Company 
has  an  enviable  reputation  In  the  Incubator 
field  and  the  people  of  the  capital  city  are 
justly  proud  of  the  Queen  Incubator  and 
Brooders  made  by  this  company.  This  com- 
pany with  its  expensive  plant  and  modern 
equipments  is  one  of  the  big  enterprises  of 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

In  a remarkably  short  time  the  Queen  In- 
cubators and  brooders  have  become  famous 
and  today  they  are  In  use  In  every  state  In 
the  Union.  The  record  of  this  company  Is 
ample  proof  of  the  fact  that  "merit  wins.” 
The  Pinkerton  Manufacturing  Company  will 
not  sacrifice  quality  In  order  to  offer  price 
inducements  to  the  buying  public. 

By  doing  business  upon  this  principle  they 
are  deserving  of  the  success  they  have  at- 
tained. 

In  another  part  of  this  paper  the  Pinker- 
ton Manufacturing  Company  have  an  adver- 
tisement calling  attention  to  their  1906  cat- 
alogue. This  book  not  only  describes  the 
Queen  Incubators  and  brooders  but  It  also 
tells  of  the  merits  of  the  Pinkerton  brand  of 
poultry  foods,  also  advises  the  reader  In  ref- 
erence to  their  famous  White  Leghorn  and 
White  Wyandotte  fowls. 

It  would  be  well  worth  while  for  anyone 
and  everyone  to  get  acquainted  with  this 
company's  products.  Address  Pinkerton  Mfg. 
Co..  Box  69.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Improved  Implements  for  Farmers. 

Improved  machinery  which  combines  the 
performance  of  several  operations,  facilitates 
cultivation  and  lessens  farm  labor  is  some- 
thing no  agriculturist  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out. In  these  days  of  large  crops  and  small 
profits  the  great  question  with  the  market 
gardener  should  be  the  least  expensive 
means  he  can  employ  for  preparing  the 
ground,  for  planting  his  crops  and  culti- 
vating it.  Proper  planting  is  a very  essen- 
tial object  in  saving  labor  in  after  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  seed  drill  that  has  the  reputation 
for  many  seasons'  use.  one  that  In  operation 
opens  the  furrow,  drops  the  seeds  accurately 
at  the  desired  depth,  covers  it  and  lightly 
rolls  the  earth  down  over  it  and  marks  the 
next  row  with  such  precision  as  to  admit  of 
cultivation  with  implements  that  are  fur- 
nished as  attachments,  is  a safe  article  for 
the  farmer  to  invest  in. 

Such  an  implement  is  made  by  the  Ames 
Plow  Company  of  Boston  and  New  York. 
They  also  offer  the  seed  drills  and  wheel 
hoes  as  separate  Implements.  The  Mathews 
principle  which  is  embodied  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  implements  has  been  copied  by 
nearly  all  makers  of  seed  drills.  This  In 
itself  Is  the  strongest  kind  of  a recommenda- 
tion for  the  genuine  goods.  As  offered  by 
the  Ames  people  this  year  they  have  all 


the  up-to-date  Improvements.  You  should 
send  to  these  manufacturers  for  further  par- 
ticulars. The  Ames  Plow  Company  have 
probably  had  more  experience  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hand  seeders  and  cultivators  than 
any  other  concern  in  this  country.  They 
first  Illustrated  them  In  a catalogue  pub- 
lished as  early  as  1S47.  It  is  Indeed  remark- 
able that  one  concern  should  be  able  to  keep 
at  the  head  of  the  market  for  so  many 
years,  but  the  name.  Ames  Plow  Company, 
and  the  sterling  worth  of  their  goods,  are 
known  throughout  the  world. 

Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  the  very 
best  of  implements  in  the  line  above  men- 
tioned should  not  fall  to  investigate  the  mer- 
its of  the  goods  put  out  by  this  company. 
It  would  be  well  to  become  familiar  with  the 
many  excellent  features  possessed  by  their 
implements  before  purchasing  articles  of 
this  kind.  They  will  cheerfully  answer  all 
inquiries  and  furnish  any  information  that 
may  be  requested.  Address  the  Ames  Plow 
Company.  Boston.  Mass. 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  the 
advertisement  of  B.  F.  Smith.  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  who  is  the  pioneer  berry  man  of 
Kansas,  having  Issued  the  first  strawberry 
catalogue  In  the  state.  He  has  a nice  line 
of  fruit  trees  and.  plants  and  ornamental 
shrubs,  and  will  send  his’  catalogue  free  to 
those  who  ask  for  same. 
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WITHOUT  A TONGUE. 


Wonderful  New  Tongucless  Disc  Harrow 
Invented  by  the  American  Harrow 
Co.  of  Detroit. 

The  American  Harrow  Co.  of  Detroit  has 
invented,  developed  and  patented  what  is 
porbably  the  most  useful  and  practical 
money  saving  improvement  of  the  year  In 
agricultural  Implements.  This  is  no  less 
than  a tongueless  disc  harrow.  Py  means 
of  a pivoted  front  truck  to  which  the  horses 
are  hitched,  all  weight  is  taken  from  their 
necks  and  all  “side  draft"  is  entirely  done 
away  with.  There  Is  no  crowding  of  the 
horses  in  making  turns,  which  means  that 
one  horse  does  not  have  to  pry  the  harrow 
about  to  make  the  turn,  while  the  other 
fights  a useless,  thrashing,  progress-lmped- 
nig  tongue.  Both  horses  are  free  to  pull 
evenly.  To  them,  the  work  is  a straight- 
ahead haul  all  the  time. 

This  new  harrow  will  be  a priceless  boon 
to  every  farmer,  because  It  saves  over-work- 
ing, worrying  and  spoiling  valuable  horses. 


With  no  tongue  to  skin  their  legs  and  make 
them  frantic,  horses  can  do  double  work 
with  less  effort  and  no  worry. 

The  American  Harrow  Co.  make  a special- 
ty of  this  tongueless  disc  harrow  and  are 
running  their  large  factory  to  the  very  limit 
of  its  capacity,  making  every  possible  effort 
to  fill  orders  promptly.  Everything  about 
this  harrow  is  first  class  in  every  respect 
and  it  has  been  placed  within  the  reach  of 
all  through  reasonable  prices  and  their  new 
selling  plan. 

This  liberal  new  selling  plan  admits  of  a 
month’s  free  test  of  the  Harrow  by  pros- 
pective buyers.  The  American  Harrow  Co. 
will  ship  you  a tongueless  disc  harrow, 
freight  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  your  order. 
You  can  use  it  on  your  own  farm  for  thirty 
days.  You  are  asked  to  use  it  in  your  own 
way.  just  as  if  it  were  your  own.  If  you  do 
not  find  it  as  represented,  ship  it  back  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  Harrow  Co. 
They  don’t  ask  you  a cent  for  the  month’s 
use  you  have  had  of  the  harrow. 

If  you  find  the  harrow  to  be  exactly  as 
represented  you  can  settle  on  terms  that 
make  it  convenient  for  you  to  buy. 

This  unusually  generous  selling  plan  Is 
very  popular.  Already  many  orders  for  im- 
mediate delivery  have  been  received  from 
every  state  in  the  Union  by  the  American 
Harrow  Co. 

They  have  recently  published  a new  har- 
row book,  telling  of  this  new  Detroit  tongue- 
less disc  harrow  and  their  new  selling  plan. 
A copy  of  this  book  will  be  sent  to  any 
farmer  free  on  request.  A post  card  with 
your  name  and  address  will  bring  it  by  re- 
turn mail.  Address  American  Harrow  Co., 
58  Hastings  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A Profitable  Business. 

Fowls,  like  other  animals,  have  a natura 
season  for  reproduction.  To  produce  eggs 
broilers  or  roasters  out  of  this  natural  sea 
son  requires  special  care  and  feeding  sucl 
as  the  average  farmer  does  not  give  hi: 
poultry.  As  a result,  the  great  bulk  of  thi 
eggs  and  poultry  is  produced  during  t h< 
natural  breeding  and  growing  season.  Thi: 
accounts  for  the  lower  prices  received  fo: 
these  products  during  the  spring  and  sum 
mer  and  their  scarcit: 
during  the  fall  am 
winter.  It  is  plain!: 
evident  that  the  persoi 
who  prepares  to  hand! 
and  care  for  his  fowl 
so  as  to  produce  egg 
and  broilers  — and  lot 
of  them — in  the  of 
season  is  going  t 
greatly  increase  hi 
profits  thereby. 

The  rapid  increas 
.starve  in  the  use  of  artifieia 

methods  for  producing  broilers  and  roaster; 
out  of  the  natural  season  has  resulted  ii 
a comparative  increase  in  the  suppl; 
of  fresh  stock  during  this  season,  bu’ 
the  consumption  of  poultry  products  ha: 
also  increased  so  rapidly  along  with  th. 
growth  of  our  large  cities,  that  the  demanc 
has  kept  the  prices  up  to  the  top  notch 
and  there  are  no  prospects  of  there  eve: 
again  being  a time  when  eggs  and  poultr; 
will  sell  at  such  low  prices  as  they  brough 
eight  or  ten  years  ago.  The  ambitinu' 
farmer  or  poultryman  can,  therefore,  mak: 
plans  for  raising  poultry  on  the  basis  o 
present  conditions  and  prices  with  a reason 
able  assurance  that  these  conditions  will  bi 
maintained  indefinitely. 

Aside  from  the  general  markets  of  oui 
great  cities,  special  markets  may  be  fount 
all  over  the  country.  Wherever  people  con 
gregate  at  either  summer  or  winter  resort: 
there  will  be  a demand  for  fresh  poultry 
and  eggs  at  good  prices.  The  farmer  oi 
poultryman  must  study  the  conditions  ant 
possibilities  of  his  own  location,  and  ther 
cater  to  them.  If  his  eggs  are  clean  anc 
fresh  and  his  poultry  of  prime  grade,  hi 
can  usually  command  a good  price,  for  un 
like  a hog  or  steer,  poultry  and  eggs  can  bi 
marketed  direct  by  express  at  a good  profit 

Chas.  A.  Cyphers,  manufacturer  of  thi 
Model  Incubators  and  Brooders,  has  pre 
pared  an  excellent  book,  “Eggs,  Broilers  ant 
Roasters  covering  these  subjects  fuliv 
Those  who  are  interested  in  poultry  keeplni 
should  send  for  a copy  of  Mr.  Cyphers  cata 
Iogue  and  a copy  of  this  book.  Addres1 
Charles  A.  Cyphers,  3937  Henry  street,  Buf 
ialo,  N.  Y. 


“A  Sturdy,  Yellow  Puff-Ball,  His  Mot] 
Was  a ‘Hatch-All.’  ” 

That  Is  the  legend  on  the  title  page  ol 
newly  writtBii,  80-page  incubator  cata 
just  off  the  press.  A fluffy,  happy  chi 
backed  up  by  two  of  his  brothers,  mal 
-yt01!1!  and  aPPr°Priate  illustration  for  1 
Hatch-All”  Incubator  catalog. 

Inside,  the  whole  eighty  pages  are  Int 
esting,  instructive,  profitable  to  every  po 
try  raiser.  There  are  over  sixty  half-tc 
illustrations  reflecting  nearly  every  phi 
of  the  poultry  industry.  The  double  ha 
tone  (pages  36  and  37)  Illustrating  “H 
J.  1Ji?de-money  on  a town  lot,”  shows 
thrifty  flock  of  White  Wyandottes  in  th 
own  surroundings.  They  are  a lot  of  be? 
ties.  The  article  Is  written  by  Mrs.  Wt 


ner,  a Nebraskan.  Every  poultry  lover 
ought  to  send  for  this  book  if  merely  to 
own  this  handsome  double  page  Illustration. 

There  are  a score  of  valuable,  money- 
making features  about  this  catalog.  It  ex- 
plains In  full  the  value  of  the  “Hatch-All’’ 
Incubators  and  Brooders,  their  heating  sys- 
tems, ventilation,  regulators,  lamps,  etc. 
These  are  fully  illustrated  In  half-tone.  It 
explains  how  the  Hebron  Incubator  Co. 
send  their  machines  freight  prepaid,  saving 
buyers  trouble,  annoyance  and  expense. 
An  extended  article  details  the  proper 
methods  of  running  an  incubator,  how  to 
avoid  mistakes  and  loss  through  lack  of 
experience. 

Space  is  too  limited  here  to  tell  all  about 
this  well-written  piece  of  incubator  litera- 
ture. I urge  every  raiser  and  keeper  of 
poultry  to  send  to  the  Hebron  Incubator 
Company.  Box  20,  Hebron,  Nebraska,  for 
this  book.  ONE  WHO  HAS  READ  IT. 


“A  Bucket  of  Chicks  Every  Day.” 

The  “Continuous”  Hatcher  is  the  name  of 
an  incubator  which  its  makers  claim  will 
hatch  chicks  continuously  every  day.  This 
idea  they  have  very  cleverly  illustrated  on 
the  front  cover  of  their  catalog  which  shows 
a bucket  full  of  the  brightest,  liveliest 
chicks  you  ever  saw.  They  look  as  if  they 
were  glad  they  were  alive,  and  are  singing 
the  praise  of  their  wooden  mother. 

Besides  listing  the  various  machines  and 
poultry  appliances  made  by  The  Hacker 
Incubator  & Mfg.  Co..  3113  N.  Jefferson 
ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  catalog  contains  a 
very  complete  and  exhaustive  article  on  the 
subject  of  artificial  incubation;  showing 
how  the  principles  which  Nature  employs 
to  hatch  fowls  in  a natural  way  must  be 
observed  if  success  is  to  crown  your  at- 
tempts to  hatch  them  artificially. 

Every  incubator  owner  and  every  poul- 
tryman and  beginner  in  the  chicken  busi- 
ness is  vitally  interested  in  this  most  im- 
portant subject  and  should  read  this  article, 
published  only  in  this  catalog  which  will  be 
sent  free  to  all  those  interested  who  will 
write  for  it. 


An  Easy  Way  to  Get  an  Evergreen  Wind- 
Break. 

12  “Blizzard  Belt”  Evergreens,  Free.  This 
is  the  offer  as  made  to  our  readers  by  The 
Gardner  Nursery  Company,  Osage,  Iowa.  If 
set  8 feet  apart  in  row  these  twelve  trees 
would,  in  a few  years  time,  make  a perfect 
wind-break  100  feet  long.  If  not  wanted  for 
a windbreak  they  are  of  suitable  varieties 
for  setting  on  the  lawn,  in  the  cemetery  or 


along  the  street.  This  company  grows  all 
kinds  of  -hardy  nursery  stock,  and  have 
made  a specialty  of  growing  hardy  ever- 
greens for  nearly  forty  years  and  to  prove 
their  hardiness  and  quality  they  offer  to 
send  12  Fine  Pine  and  Spruces  2 years  old, 
entirely  free  to  our  readers  who  apply  for 
them  at  once.  Mailing  expense  is  5 cents 
which  you  can  send  or  not  as  you  please.  A 
postal  will  bring  them. 

This  company’s  catalogue  contains  42  col- 
ored plates  and  a mine  of  valuable  informa- 
tion for  fruit-growers.  It  is  easily  worth 
$1.00  to  any  one  interested  in  fruits,  orna- 
mentals, etc.,  but  is  sent  entirely  free  to  all 
property  owners. 

Write  today  and  have  your  order  entered 
for  the  free  evergreens,  addressing  your 
letter  to  The  Gardner  Nursery  Company, 
Evergreen  Dept.,  Box  719,  Osage,  Iowa. 


An  Evergreen  Specialist. 

Mr.  D.  Hill  of  Dundee,  111.,  has  long  been 
known  as  an  evergreen  specialist,  and  a 
visit  to  his  nurseries  at  the  above  named 
place  establishes  his  right  to  the  title  be- 
yond question.  For  years  Mr.  Hill  has 
made  the  study  of  evergreen  culture  a spec- 
ialty with  the  result  that  within  the  con- 
fines of  his  ample  grounds  are  to  be  found 
specimens  of  almost  every  variety  of  this 
beautiful  plant.  Mr.  Hill  has  given  the  sub- 
ject of  transplanting  and  transporting 
these  trees  especial  attention  and  his 
method  of  digging  and  packing  is  such  that 
there  is  seldom  any  loss  caused  by  the 
operation,  and  the  trees  thrive  and  do  well 
in  their  new  locations  even  though  they 
may  have  to  travel  many  hundred  of  miles 
before  being  placed  where  they  are  to  re- 
main permanently.  While  the  Dundee  Nur- 
series are  particularly  noted  for  the  fine 
quality  of  their  evergreens,  they  also  in- 
clude deciduous  trees,  shrubs  and  other 
plants  usually  found  in  a well  stocked  nur- 
sery. They  are  prepared  to  supply  orders 
for  almost  anything  in  this  line.  Anyone 
contemplating  the  planting  of  either  ever- 
greens or  the  other  sorts  will  do  well  to 
secure  a copy  of  Mr.  Hill’s  catalog.  This 
book  is  but  recently  from  the  press  and  is 
beautifully  illustrated  and  contains  full  In- 
formation of  value  to  anyone  In  need  of 
nursery  stock.  It  will  be  sent  free  on  re- 
quest. Address  Mr.  D.  Hill,  Dundee  Nur- 
series, Dundee,  III. 


What  the  Name  Johnston  Means  to  Farmers. 

The  name  Johnston  on  farm  implements 
has  stood  for  everything  desirable  in  farm 
tools  for  over  half  a century.  The  value  of 
a firm  name  depends  entirely  upon  the  merit 
of  the  goods  they  make.  It  is  a very  easy 
matter  to  claim  high  quality,  but  it  is  an 
entirely  different  thing  to  prove  this  in  the 
goods  themselves.  For  more  than  fifty-five 
years  The  Johnston  Harvester  Company  of 
Batavia,  New  York,  have  been  manufactur- 
ing a line  of  harvesting  machinery  and  disc 
implements  that  has  earned  for  them,  both 
reputation  and  success,  solely  upon  genuine 
merit,  high  quality  and  practical  adaptabil- 
ity of  the  machines  they  make.  Year  after 
year,  they  have  been  governed  by  the  expe- 
rience gained  through  actual  use  in  the  field 
and  in  the  shops,  to  the  end  that  improve- 
ments have  been  continually  added  towards 
perfection,  until  now  they  stand  at  the 
head  in  their  line.  This  is  evidenced  by 
millions  of  their  implements  in  actual  use 
by  farmers  throughout  all  sections  of  this 
country.  Unsolicited  testimonials  in  favor 
of  these  implements  prove  that  they  are 
above  the  average.  Another  thing  which  ac- 
counts for  their  success,  is  that  they  started 
out  years  ago  as  independent  manufacturers 
of  farm  implements,  and  they  are  absolutely 
independent  today.  Being  unhampered  by 
any  connection  or  dictation  of  the  Harvest 
Trust,  they  have  had  uninterrupted  progress 
both  in  the  development  of  their  implements 
and  in  the  method  of  selling  them  to  the 
farmer.  Their  line  of  machinery  includes 
grain  and  corn  binders,  chain  and  gear  drive 
mowers,  rakes,  tedders,  reapers,  harrows, 
cultivators  and  spring  tooth  harrows. 

It  will  certainly  pay  our  readers  to  send 
to  The  Johnston  Harvester  Company  for 


SNOW  is  almost  unknown,  and  it  is  seldom  cold  enough  to  freeze.  The  farmers 
in  the  Southwest  do  not  have  any  of  the  hardships  of  winter  to  bear.  They 
do  not  have  to  build  expensive  barns  for  their  stock,  nor  feed  and  shelter  them 
all  winter.  Neither  do  they  have  to  remain  idle  half  the  year. 

Many  farmers  in  the  Southwest  begin  their  plowing  in  January,  at  a time  when 
you  are  giving  your  best  efforts  to  keeping  your  family  and  stock  from  freezing.  Lots 
of  them  plant  in  February,  while  you  are  still  hugging  your  stove. 

* When  you  stop  to  think  that  the  Southwestern  farmer  has  all  of  these  advantages, 
besides  getting  his  land  for  a small  part  of  what  yours  cost,  and  that  he  will  raise 
bigger  crons  than  you  raise  and  get  better  prices  than  you  get— don’t  you  think  he  is 
better  off  than  you  are? 

Why  not  become  a South-western  farmer  yourself?  Why  not  leave  the  cold  winters  be- 
hind you  and  move  to  the  Southwest  where  you  and  your  family  can  live  in  comfort 
an  l become  prosperous?  You  can  get  a big  farm  in  the  Southwest  for  what  a small 
farm  costs  in  your  neighborhood.  You  can  raise  on  an  average  30  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  in  the  Southwest;  corn  yields  on  an  average  50  bushels,  and  oats  90  bushels. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  prove  this.  You  are  not  very  busy  now;  take  this  time  and 
slip  away  from  the  cold  for  a few  days  and  run  down  to  the  Southwest,  and  see  for 
yourself  how  much  better  conditions  are  down  there  than  where  you  live.  The  trip  is 
not  exiensive.  Unusually  low  rate  round  trip  tickets  (from  many  points  as  low  as  25  per 
cent  less  than  the  regular  one  way  ra*e)  can  be  purchased  on  January  2nd  and  16th.  Feb- 
ruary 6th  and  20th.  The  tickets  allow  you  to  stop  off  at  pleasure,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity is  given  you  to  look  around.  Ask  your  home  ticket  agent  to  tell  you  the  exact 
cost  of  a ticket,  or  write  to  me  for  the  information. 

In  making  your  trip  to  the  Southwest  you  should  be  particular  to  ask  for  a ticket 
via  the  Frisco  System.  The  Fris-o  reaches  all  parts  of  the  Southwest  with  its  own 
trains  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  It  offers  you  the  surest  way  of 
seeing  the  best  of  the  Southwest.  If  you  would  like  to  know  exactly  how  much  a 
ticket  would  cost  you,  write  to  me.  I will  tell  you  and  give  you  a lot  of  other  info.- 
mation  you  will  be  glad  to  get. 

The  Frisco  has  published  four  books.  One  about  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territories,  one  about  Texas,  one  about  Arkansas,  and  one 
about  Missouri.  These  books  give  very  careful  descriptions  of 
each  county— what  kind  of  soil  Is  in  the  county,  what  grows  best 
there,  etc.  You  can  nave  one  or  all  of  these  books  free  if  you  are 
interested  and  want  them. 


A.  HILTON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  919  Frisco  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MILD 
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Now’s  Your 
Chance 


to  visit  the  West  and  look  at  the  land.  Good 
climate,  rich  soil,  good  markets. 

Get  a home  for  yourself  and  family  where 
conditions  are  most  favorable  for  success. 


CALIFORNIA 

Low  Rates 


Daily  from  Feb.  15th  to  April  7th,  1906. 

From  Chicago,  $33;  from  Kansas  City,  $25. 
Similar  low  rates  from  other  points. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  California  liter- 
ature and  full  information. 

CHAS.  S.  FEE, 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


their  catalog  of  the  Johnston  line  of  ‘‘not 
in  the  trust  farm  tools.” 

Their  advertisements  on  these  different 
farm  implements  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  paper  from  time  jto  time,  and  if  you 
desire  special  literature  on  any  particular 
machine  this  can  also  be  had  upon  request. 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  Johnston  machines 
can  not  only  be  bought  at  a saving  in  price 
but  that  the  many  satisfactory  advantages 
of  these  machines  will  prove  an  additional 
saving  that  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  other 
line. 

When  writing  for  their  catalog  be  sure  to 
mention  this  paper,  and  your  inquiry  will 
have  prompt  attention. 


A Valuable  New  Idea. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  that  marvelous  book 
of  strawberry  lore,  the  1906  issue  of  R.  M. 
Kellogg’s  ‘‘Great  Crops  of  Strawberries  and 
How  to  Grow  Them.” 

This  book  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  its 
kind  in  print  and  it  Is  a veritable  picture 
book,  filled  with  beautiful  Illustrations  of 
home  scenes  of  enthusiastic  strawberry 
growers  and  other  characteristic  views  beau- 
tifully reproduced  In  half-tone. 

The  R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.  Is  authority  on 


everything  that  relates  to  the  strawberry 
and  its  production,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn 
that  this  company  is  about  1*  begin  the  pub- 
lication of  a monthly  illustrated  magazine, 
under  the  title  of  The  Strawberry. 

Not  oiiiy  that,  but  the  flood  of  questions, 
concerning  strawberry  culture,  which  reaches 
that  company's  office  daily  has  resulted  in 
the  determination  of  its  management  to 
establish  a correspondence  school  of  straw- 
berry culture,  in  which  everybody,  every- 
where, may  receive  thorough,  practical  in- 
structions just  when  it  is  most  needed  to 
help  win  success  in  the  strawberry  field. 

The  monthly  magazine  to  which  we  refer 
will  be  the  medium  between  this  school 
and  its  membership,  and  several  pages  of 
the  publication  will  each  month  be  devoted 
to  answering  inquiries  from  its  readers. 

The  Kellogg  Co.  will  place  the  member- 
ship in  the  school  and  a year’s  subscription 
to  The  Strawberry  at  the  nominal  price  of 
$1.00,  and  form  what  we  know  of  the  Kel- 
logg Co.,  and  its  work,  we  can  assure  our 
readers  that  every  issue  of  that  magazine 
will  be  worth  more  then  the  cost  of  a year's 
subscription  to  each  member. 

Better  send  $1.00  and  join  the  school  and 
get  its  valuable  publication. 

Address  R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Three  Rivers, 
Michigan. 
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Kail  roads  Win  the  Case. 

The  much-talked  of  routing  contro- 
versy in  connection  with  citrus  fruit 
shipments  was  apparently  terminated 
recently,  when  th  United  States  su- 
preme court  decided  a test  case.  For 
years  past  there  has  been  more  or 
less  friction  between  the  California 
orange  and  lemon  shippers  and  the 
various  trans-continental  railroads  re- 
garding this  feature  of  the  traffic.  The 
shippers  have  contended  all  along 
that  they  should  have  the  authority 
to  route  the  shipments  after  they  left 
the  initial  line  as  th“y  saw  fit,  while 
the  railroads  have  undertaken  to  send 
the  shipments  over  whatever  roads 
they  desired  after  leaving  their  own 
rails. 

In  years  gone  by  when  rebating  was 
a very  common  practice,  this  factor 
in  the  traffic  was  a very  important 
one.  as  it  enabled  the  shipper  to  con- 
trol the  business  from  the  time  it  left 
his  shipping  station  until  it  reached 
its  destination.  With  the  railroad  in 
control  of  this  thing  the  chance  for 
the  shipper  to  get  a rebate  was  elim- 
inated, which  opportunity  naturally 
passed  to  the  railroad.  The  matter 
was  discussed  pro  and  con  for  a num- 
ber of  years  and  finally  the  Interstate 
Commerce  -Commission  was  called 


upon  to  take  action.  In  1899  the  rail- 
roads joined  in  a rate  of  $1.25  per 
hundred  pounds  on  oranges  from 
Southern  California  points  to  Missouri 
river  points  and  in  accordance  with 
this  rate  the  railroads  reserved  the 
power  to  route  the  shipments  to  their 
liking.  It  was  on  this  particular  fea- 
ture that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  requested  to  act  and 
it  decided,  after  an  investigation  of 
the  matter,  that  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads  was  practically 
a pooling  of  their  interests  and,  con- 
sequently, in  open  violation  of  the  fed- 
eral laws.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  ordered  the  abrogation  of 
this  ruling,  which  in  substance  gave 
the  orange  shipper  the  right  to  des- 
ignate what  route  their  shipments 
should  follow. 

The  supreme  court's  decision  recent- 
ly was  favorable  to  the  railroads, 
the  court  holding  that  it  was  not  nec- 
essarily a violation  of  the  law  for  the 
railroads  to  handle  the  traffic  in  this 
manner.  The  affair  has  stirred  up  a 
great  deal  of  talk  this  week,  both 
among  railroad  interests  all  over  the 
country  and  with  the  California  ship- 
pers. Early  expressions  of  some  of 
the  interested  parties  in  California  as 
made  public  indicate  that  the  ship- 


ping interests  consider  this  a very  un- 
favorable development  for  them.  Jo- 
seph H.  Call,  who  acted  as  special 
counsel  for  the  government  in  carry- 
ing this  case  through  the  courts,  is 
quoted  as  saying:  “This  decision  will 
perpetuate  the  railroad  pool.  It  gives 
legal  sanction  to  the  companies  and 
probably  means  that  citrus  fruit  grow- 
ers in  southern  California  will  be 
driven  out  of  business  in  greater  num- 
bers than  heretofore.” 

L.  H.  Valentine,  former  United 
States  district  attorney  at  Los  An- 
geles, said  regarding  this  affair:  “This 
state's  income  of  more  than  $20,000,- 
000  annually  is  menaced.  Expediency 
is  also  demonstrated  in  the  matter  of 
a law  which  will  protect  growers 
against  the  railroads.” 

J.  A.  Woodford,  Los  Angeles,  man- 
ager of  the  California  Fruit  Growers’ 
Express,  in  commenting  on  the  deci- 
sions, had  this  to  say:  "Under  deci- 
sions of  lower  courts  citrus  fruit- 
growers have  enjoyed  two  prosperous 
years,  now  they  are  deprived  of  the 
right  to  select  their  own  routes  and 
delay  in  getting  fruit  to  market  means 
great  loss.  When  the  shippers  had 
the  privilege  of  routing  their  own 
cars,  it  was  generally  admitted  that 
they  secured  prompter  service,  thus 


getting  their  fruit  to  the  eastern 
markets  without  loss  of  time,  which 
frequently  means  a saving  of  large 
sums  of  money.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  points  that  the  ship- 
pers contested  for.” 


^ ^ 


Notice  to  Our  Subscribers. 


Those  who  have  ordered  our 
Brother  Jonathan  booklets  Nos.  6 to 
10,  inclusive,  have  doubtless  wondered 
why  these  booklets  have  not  been 
mailed  them.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  have  been  unable  to  get 
them  out,  owing  to  the  congestion  in 
our  mechanical  department.  Four  of 
them  are  ready  to  print,  however, 
and  we  hope  to  have  them  out  in  a 
week  or  ten  days.  The  other  one 
should  follow  shortly  afterward. 

■s|fc 

Archias*  Seed  Store,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Few  firms  are  better  located  than  the 
above  firm,  in  one  of  the  best  towns  of  the 
Union.  Sedalia  Is  near  the  center  of  Mis- 
souri. In  the  heart  of  a fertile  country,  and 
Archias’  Seed  Store  has  built  up  a great 
business,  by  strict  attention  to  business  and 
by  furnishing:  reliable  goods.  This  firm  has 
a full  line  of  seeds  of  all  kinds,  and  in  ad- 
dition has  poultry  supplies  of  all  Mods 
Every  Missouri  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
at  least,  ought  to  have  this  firm’s  complete 
catalogue,  which  is  free  for  the  asking — 
and  readers  in  other  states  may  also  profit- 
ably study  this  book. 
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Monthly  P a^.i 
Sixty-three 


El  Southlvest 

Limited 


was  the  first  train  to  give  first-class  service  between 
Kansas  City  and  Chicago.  In  service  and  equipment 
it  has  no  equal.  Your  patronage  is  solicited  on  these 
two  facts.  If  you  doubt  the  first  fact  compare  the  ser- 
vice of  today  with  that  before  the  Southwest  Limited 
entered  the  field.  If  you  doubt  the  second  fact  a trial 
trip  to  Chicago  via  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul 

Railway 

will  convince  you  of  its  truth.  The  Southwest  Lim- 
ited leaves  Union  Station  5:55  p.  m. ; Grand  Avenue 
6 :07  p.  m.  Arrives  Union  Station,  Chicago,  8 :20  a.  m. 


G.  L.  COBB, 

Southwestern  Passenger  Agent, 
Tickets,  907  Main  Street,  Kansas  City. 


Low 


One-Way  Rates 


VIA 


UNION  PACIFIC 

FROM 

Missouri  River  Terminals 

(KANSAS  CITY  TO  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  INCLUSIVE) 

EVERY  DAY 


FEBRUARY  15  TO  APRIL  7,  1006 


$25.00  Mi 

^ manv  r 


$25.00 

$25.00 

$25.00 


to  San  Francisco.  Los 
San  Diego  and 
many  other  California 
points. 

to  Everett,  Fairhaven, 
Whatcom,  V ancouver 
and  Victoria. 

to  Portland,  Astoria, 
Tacoma  and  Seattle. 


$22.50 


to  Spokane  and  interme- 
diate O.  R.  & N.  points 
to  Wenatchee  and  inter- 
mediate points. 


to  Ashland,  Roseburg, 
Eugene,  Albany  and 
Salem,  including  So.  Pac. 
branch  lines  in  Oregon. 


E.  L.  LOMAX,  G.  P.  A. 


OD  to  Anaconda, 

Helena,  and  all  interme- 
diate  main  line  points. 

AA  to  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  intermediate 
— — — main  line  points. 

For  full  information  inquire  of 

::  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


The  Royal  Incubator  at  ?12.75. 

There  are  days  of  low  prices  among  Incu- 
bator people,  but  a machine  that  seems  to 
go  Just  a little  beyond  anything  else  In  the 
way  of  a bargain  Is  this  20-egg  No.  3 Royal 
at  $12.76. 

It  Is  a double-walled,  self-regulating  ma- 
chine with  all  the  appliances  and  devices, 
In  finest  working  order,  of  the  very  highest 
priced  machines.  Its  weight  is  140  pounds, 
and  we  have  the  word  of  the  manufacturing 
company  that  they  really  consider  that  In 
selling  this  230-egg  Royal  at  $12.75,  they 
are  offering  "the  best  Incubator  proposition 
that  has  ever  been  made  by  any  Incubator 
company  In  existence.” 

The  Royal  has  bene  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular Incubators  before  the  public  for  years. 
It  enjoys  the  enviable  reputation  among 
poultrymen  of  being  the  one  really  high- 


popular  price.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Its  price  this  year,  the  figure  named 
above,  is  Just  about  a third  less  than  it 
has  ever  been  sold  for  before. 

If  you  want  an  incubator  bargain  you  can- 
not do  better  than  get  in  touch  at  once 
with  the  Royal  Incubator  Company,  Drawer 
5 5,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  They  will  send  you 
their  catalogue  free.  Enclose  ten  cents  with 
your  request  and  they  will  send  you  their 
valuable  little  book  on  “Proper  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks  and  Turkeys.’ 


A Helpful  Book  for  Farmers. 

To  one  not  in  constant  touch  with  such 
matters  it  is  truly  astonishing  news  to  learn 
at  what  a rapid  rate  rural  telephone  lines 
are  being  built  all  over  this  country.  A net- 
work of  such  lines  is  fast  spreading  all 
over  the  land,  furnishing  a means  of  quick 
communication  to  the  farmer  as  well  as  to 
the  dwellers  in  the  towns  and  cities. 

But  many  communities  have  not  yet  built 
such  lines,  and  the  farmers  there  are  con- 
sequently shut  off  from  the  benefits  and 
privileges  their  more  fortunte  neighbors 


enjoy.  It  is  only  a question  of  time,  how- 
ever, until  every  farm  home  will  have  its 
telephone.  The  farmer  who  hasn't  connec- 
tion now  with  a rural  line  will  soon  be  tak- 
ing the  matter  up  with  his  neighbors  and 
figuring  how  they  can  tfulld  a line  to  their 
farms. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  such  we  recom- 
mend that  they  read  the  book,  "How  the 
Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer,”  published 
by  the  Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone  Mfg. 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Besides  enumerating 
all  the  practical  advantages  the  telephone 
offers  the  farmer  and  his  family,  it  tells  how 
to  go  about  it  to  Interest  your  neighbors 
with  you  in  building  a rural  telephone  line; 
how  to  organize  the  company — giving  blank 
forms  for  constitution,  by-laws,  etc.  how  to 
select  and  buy  the  proper  equipment,  with 
a chapter  on  the  probable  cost  per  mile  to 
construct  the  line.  In  fact,  the  book  is  full 
from  cover  to  cover  with  helpful,  practical 
information  the  farmer  cannot  get  anywhere 
else,  and  makes  the  preliminary  work  of 
getting  a telephone  line  perfectly  clear  and 
easy.  The  same  company  publishes  several 
other  books  you  will  want.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested they  will  send  them  all  to  you  free, 
and  will  assist  you  in  every  way  they  can 
to  organize  your  company  and  build  your 
line  properly,  so  that  it  will  not  only  be  a 
success  but  a benefit  to  every  one  on  the 
line.  Write  today  for  the  book,  “How  the 
Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer,”  and  tell  them 
what  you  are  doing  and  what  you  expect  to 
do — they  will  give  you  expert  advice  which 
will  make  the  work  easy  for  you.  It  will 
only  cost  you  a stamp  to  write  for  it,  and 
may  save  you  several  hundred  dollars  when 
you  come  to  build  your  line. 


How  to  Grow  Big  Strawberries. 

“Great  Crops  of  Strawberries  and  How  to 
Grow  Them”  is  the  title  of  a handsome 
book  Just  received.  It  is  published  by  the 
R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  the  famous  growers  of 
thoroughbred  pedigree  plants  of  Three  Riv- 
ers, Mich.  The  book  contains  64  pages,  and 
on  every  page  is  a picture  of  a strawberry 
or  a photo-engraving  of  a scene  indicating 
the  result  of  proper  cultural  methods  in 
strawberry  production.  Illustrations  of  con- 
venient devices  and  tools  for  making  work 
easy  in  the  strawberry  field  also  appear.  The 
book  tells  you  just  what  and  how  and  when 
to  do  everything  from  the  time  the  plants 
are  set  until  the  berries  are  marketed,  and 
how  to  handle  the  plants  to  make  them  pro- 
duce larger  crops  the  second  year  than  they 
did  the  first.  It  also  teaches  you  how  to 
improve  plants  by  selection.  The  book  is 
handsomely  printed,  and  is  a veritable  pic- 
ture book.  Everybody  interested  in  straw- 
berry culture,  either  for  market  or  family 
use,  should  have  it.  Send  for  acopy,  but 
send  neither  money  or  stamps,  as  the  book 
is  free  to  our  readers.  Address  R.  M.  Kel- 
logg Co.,  box  305,  and  tel!  them  you  are  a 
reader  of  The  Western  Fruit-Grower. 


A Word  About  Wash  Day. 

Every  housekeeper  knows  that  washing 
clothes  Is  a very  simple  operation.  There  Is 
only  one  way,  however,  to  wash  clothes 
clean,  and  that  is  to  take  good  soap  and 
water  and  rub  the  dirt  out. 

But  washing  by  hand  with  a tub  and 
washboard  Is  such  hard  work  that  most 
women  are  not  equal  to  the  task.  It  la  too 


hard,  In  fact,  for  any  woman  to  have  to  do 
week  after  week.  Cleanliness,  housewifely 
prkle  and  prejudice  make  many  women 
think  they  must  still  do  this  work  In  the 
old,  back-breaking  way. 

There’s  a better  way,  and  we’d  like  for 
you  to  know  about  it.  There’s  at  least  one 
washing  machine  that  actually  relieves 
washday  of  all  its  hard,  disagreeable  fea- 
tures, that  washes  clothes  as  clean  as  the 
best  hand  washing  In  the  world  can  possibly 
do  It;  that  does  the  work  In  less  than  half 
the  time,  with  less  than  half  the  exertion, 
and  overcomes  every  objection  you  may 
have  to  a washing  machine.  160,000  women 
are  using  it  every  week  and  will  testify  that 
it  is  the  greatest  labor-saver  for  women 
that  can  be  added  to  the  home. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  about  a ma- 
chine? Mr.  Ball,  the  inventor  of  this  wash- 
ing machine  which  lightens  the  labors  of 
washday,  and  drives  all  the  drugery  out  of 
a day  that  most  women  dread,  wants  to 
send  you  his  beautiful  little  book,  "The 
Favorite  Way  on  Wash  Day.”  You  will  en- 
joy reading  the  book.  Write  for  It  today; 
It's  free.  Address  R.  M.  Ball.  121  Cleve- 
land St.,  Muncle,  Ind. 


A Vegetable  Wonder. 

A new  and  wonderful  variety  of  celery 
which  grows  from  two  to  three  crops  in  one 
season  is  the  latest  and  best  addition  to  ed- 
ible plants.  This  new  variety  of  celery  has 
been  named  the  “Silver  King.”  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1895,  and  came  into  existence 
through  an  act  of  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  a farmer  named  Smith  In  Elgin  County, 
Ontario,  who  left  a few  trenches  of  ordinary 
celery  In  the  ground  over  winter.  In  the 
spring  Smith  found  a round  stalk  of  celery 
growing  from  the  neglected  plants. 

The  new  variety  proved  to  be  a hardy 
perennial  celery  and  a most  remarkable  dis- 
covery. Three  years  later  Smith  sold  the 
entire  stock  to  P.  G.  Bolton  of  Ruthvan, 
Ontario,  who  has  since  resold  his  entire 
plant  stock  to  The  Greening  Nursery  Co., 
of  Monroe,  Mich. 

The  root  of  the  Silver  King  Celery  is 


most  wonderful.  It  is  hardy  and  everlasting, 
multiplies  as  rapidly  as  rheubarb  or  aspara- 
gus, and  makes  a large  cluster  in  a short 
time.  The  celery  stalks  sprout  as  soon 
as  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  and  the 
first  crop  is  ready  for  the  table  early  in 
May. 

Many  expert  gardeners  have  seen  and 
tried  this  new  kind  of  celery  and  consider 
it  a very  valuable  find.  The  Greening  Nur- 
sery Company  sell  this  plant  direct  to  the 
grower,  and  every  root  is  trade-marked. 
They  also  exact  a promise  from  purchasers 
not  to  dispose  of,  or  give  away  any  of  the 
root  plants  produced  from  their  purchase. 
Full  information  regarding  this  wonderful 
discovery  may  be  had  by  writing  the 
Greening  Nursery  Co.,  Monroe,  Mich. 

The  reliability  of  the  Greening  Nursery 
Co.,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  nur- 
sery firms  in  the  world,  is  sufficient  guar- 
antee that  this  celery  is  just  what  it  is 
claimed  to  be. 


List  Your  Farm  With  Johnson. 

If  you  have  a farm  or  business  you  want 
to  sell,  no  matter  where  located,  list  it  with 
those  who  have  a personal  acquaintance 
N.  B.  Johnson  & Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Their  modern  methods  of  selling  property  is 
the  surest  way  of  bringing  together  the 


buyer  and  seller.  Saves  you  time  and  trou- 
ble. This  is  an  old  established  firm,  and 
those  who  have  a personal  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  N.  B.  Johnson  have  found  him 
reliable  and  ready  to  give  any  man  a 
square  deal.  This  is  his  policy.  Read  his 
proposition  in  this  issue,  and  when  writing 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


More  Small  Fruits  Should  Be  Grown. 

Increased  acreage  on  small  fruits  should 
be  the  effort  this  season  among  all  classes 
of  growers.  The  insistant  demand  from 
Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis 
markets  should  be  planned  for  and  met  by 
farmers  and  fruit-gorwers  — large  and 
small. 

There  are  not  raspberries,  strawberries, 
blackberries  or  other  small  fruits  of  the 
right  quality  to  satisfy  commission  men  all 
over  the  country.  Mr.  W.  N.  Scarff,  New 
Carlisle,  Ohio,  says  that  $300  profit  per 
acre  can  be  made  from  the  plants  which 
he  supplies.  This  is  a good  margin — more 
than  corn  or  wheat  will  bring.  Mr.  Scarff’s 
1906  catalog  Is  just  off  the  press.  It  has 
a handsome  cover  in  half-tone  showing  a 
portion  of  the  nurseries  at  New  Carlisle. 
The  inside  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  small  fruits,  garden 
and  field  seeds,  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  and  other  nursery  stock.  Whoever 
would  like  to  know  how  to  make  $300  per 
acre  with  small  fruits  should  write  Mr. 
Scarff. 


John  Miller’s  Poultry  Book. 

In  looking  over  a copy  of  this  Interest- 
ing poultry  guide  the  other  day  we  found 
a list  of  questions  and  the  correct  answers 
as  given  by  a practical  poultry  raiser.  We 
believe  this  will  be  Interesting  to  our  read- 
ers. Here  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
were  asked:  How  many  fowls  can  be  suc- 

cessfully kept  on  an  acre?  How  much  house 
room  is  needed  for  25  grown  fowls?  To  in- 
sure fertility,  how  many  females  should  be 
mated  with  one  male?  How  long  after  mat- 
ing until  the  eggs  are  fertile?  What  Is  the 


average  cost  for  food  per  hen  per  year?  etc. 
You  will  find  the  answers  and  a whole  lot  of 
other  valuable  information  including  poul- 
try house  plans,  etc.,  in  Mr.  Miller’s  cat- 
alog. He  is  a practical  poultry  raiser,  as 
well  as  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  the 
Ideal  incubators  and  brooders.  His  book  con- 
tains some  of  the  finest  cuts  of  standard 
bred  fowls,  and  an  accurate  and  interesting 
historical  review  of  the  breeds  given.  Ad- 
dress a postal  card  to  the  J.  W.  Miller  Com- 
pany of  Freeport,  III.,  asking  for  a copy  of 
their  book,  "Poultry  for  Profit.”  It  is  sent 
free  if  you  will  mention  this  paper. 


Lee’s  Summit  Star  Nurseries. 

In  the  announcement  of  this  firm  appears 
the  following  statement:  "In  the  extensive 
line  of  stock  that  we  grow  there  is  not  a sin- 
gle item  that  could  be  classed  as  an  extrava- 
gance or  a waste  if  properly  planted  and 
cared  for — each  will  add  a comfort  and  im- 
prove the  value  of  the  home.”  This  sentence 
sets  forth  the  policy  of  the  firm — It  is  devot- 
ed to  the  work  of  growing  stock  for  those 
who  want  reliable,  standard  sorts.  This 
firm  has  been  in  business  at  Lee’s  Summit 
for  many  years,  and  has  supplied  hundreds 
of  acres  of  trees  to  planters.  Send  for  cat- 
alogue, listing  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs, 
etc.,  which  is  free  for  the  asking. 


Cement  Posts  and  Building  Blocks. 

Cement  fence  posts  and  cement  building 
blocks  are  fast  coming  into  general  use.  It 
is  inevitable  that  they  shall  supplant  wood 
almost  entirely  within  a few  years.  Aside 
from  the  cement,  the  material  Is  ready  at 
hand  and  all  over  the  country.  Hore  and 
there  as  you  drive  along  through  the  coun- 
try you  find  now  an  occasional  house  of  ce- 


ment blocks  and  wire  fences  supported  by 
cement  posts.  Both  are  proving  satisfactory 
in  every  particular.  In  a short  time  they 
will  be  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception. 
The  Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Centerville,  Iowa, 
manufactures  machines  which  enables  every 
farmer  to  make  his  own.  Both  are  easily 
made  and  this  greatly  lessens  the  first  cost 
and  saves  shipping  expenses.  Read  the  small 
advertisement  elsewhere  and  write  for  par- 
ticulars. 


Poultry  Feeder  and  Fountain. 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who 
keeps  poultry  will  be  interested  in  the  ad- 
vertisement of  E.  H.  Turner  & Co.,  Tipton, 
Iowa,  which  appears  on  one  of  our  poultry 
pages.  This  firm  manufactures  a poultry 
feeder  and  fountain  which  will  commend  it- 
self to  everyone  who  sees  the  illustration 
used  in  the  advertisement.  Look  up  the  ad- 
vertisement, and  then  write  the  advertiser 
about  the  matter. 


Pull  Some  Stumps  This  Spring. 

With  the  approach  of  spring,  a good  many 
farmers  will  get  ready  to  clear  up  some  of 
their  stumpy  fields.  In  this  connection  it  is 
well  to  remember  the  excellent  stump- 
pulling  machinery  made  by  the  Hercules 
Mfg.  Co.,  Centerville,  Iowa.  Their  stump 
machines  go  everywhere.  They  are  simple 
and  of  wonderful  power.  In  many  places  a 
man  with  a Hercules  outfit  can  make  a good 
thing  by  stumping  for  neighbors  on  con- 
tract. If  you  have  any  stumpy  land  to 
clear  or  want  to  do  some  Job  work,  you  can- 
not do  better  than  get  Into  correspondence 
with  the  Hercules  people.  See  their  small 
a delsewhere  and  write  for  their  little  book 
on  stump  pulling  and  stump  pullers. 
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Brown  Company’s  Sprayers. 

In  this  Issue  the  E C. 

Brown  Company,  N.  Y., 
advertise  their  line  of 
spray  pumps  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes.  This  firm  is 
located  In  the  apple  belt  of 
New  York,  and  therefore 
knows  what  kind  of  out- 
fits are  needed  for  best 
results.  All  kinds  of  spray- 
ers are  made,  from  the 
largest  to  the  smallest.  A 
feature  of  this  company's 
products  is  that  It  makes 
sprayers  which  can  be  used 
for  spraying  orchards,  and 
then  can  be  changed  to 
spray  potatoes,  strawber- 
ries. and  other  low-growing 
crops.  This  feature  will 
be  appreciated  by  many 
readers  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  who  want  an  out 
fit  which  is  adapted  for 
all  the  work  of  spraying 
all  kinds  of  crops.  The 
accompanying  Illustrations 
show  a Brown  outfit  spray- 
ing a potato  field,  and  also 
a field  of  potatoes,  part  of  which  was  spray- 
ed and  part  left  unsprayed.  Of  course,  the 
same  extensions  and  nozzles  which  are  used 
on  this  potato  sprayer  can  be  used  in  spray- 
ing potatoes  or  nursery  stock,  and  the  whole 
can  be  changed  into  an  orchard  outfit  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  Persons  who  are  inter- 
ested In  any  kind  of  sprayers  should  ask 
for  a copy  of  this  firm's  catalogue,  which 
describes  the  different  styles,  tells  what  each 
style  Is  capable  of  doing,  quotes  prices,  etc. 

This  catalogue  should  interest  not  only  apple 
and  potato  growers,  but  many  of  the  straw- 
berry growers  who  have  not  heretofore 


Empire  King  Line  of  Spray  Pumps. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  received  a copy  of 
the  catalogue  of  the  Field  Force  Pump  Co., 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  the  well- 
known  Empire  King  line  of  sprayers.  This 
company  also  makes  the  Orchard  Monarch 
power  sprayer,  which  is  operated  from 
sprocket  wheel  on  the  axle  of  the  wagon, 
'this  company  has  been  making  spray  pumps 
for  twenty-four  years,  and  therefore  knows 
just  about  what  should  be  embodied  in  a 
good  pump.  Til  is  firm  was  the  first  man- 
ufacturer to  equip  spray  pumps  with  au- 
tomatic agitators,  and  the  agitator  now  used 


thought  it  necessary  to  spray  their  fields 
can  profitably  consider  the  matter  of  using 
one  of  these  outfits.  Strawberry  rust  and 
blight  are  serious-  fungous  diseases,  and  the 
larvae  of  the  strawberry  saw-fly  are  often 
very  destructive.  Propagating  beds,  espe- 
cially, should  be  kept  free  from  insects  and 
diseases,  and  the  best  way  to  keep  them  In 
this  condition  is  to  spray  intelligently  and 
persistently.  Write  for  a copy  of  the  Brown 
catalogue,  and  post  yourself  on  this  subject. 
Address  E.  C.  Brown  Co.,  40  Jay  street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


in  the  Empire  King  pumps  cannot  be  ex- 
celled for  effectiveness.  This  company  was 
also  one  of  the  first  to  apply  the  traction 
principle  to  the  pumps,  and  its  Orchard 
Monarch  has  been  well  received  wherever 
tried. 

The  catalogue  Is  very  full  and  compre- 
hensive, and  not  only  describes  the  different 
styles  of  pumps,  but  also  has  formulas  for 
making  spray  mixtures,  with  directions  for 
fighting  the  more  common  insect  and  fun- 
gous enemies.  The  book  is  free  for  the  ask- 
ing. Address  Field  Force  Fump  Co.,  Elmira, 


The  Kelso  Plum. 


The  accompanying  Illustration  shows'  the 
Kelso  plum,  introduced  by  J.  M.  Vander- 
voort  & Son.  Wilmington.  Ohio.  This  plum 
is  claimed  to  be  the  best  blue  plum  yet  In- 
troduced; tree  hardy  and  healthy,  and  a re- 
markably early  bearer,  the  illustration  show- 


ing a two-year  tree  in  fruit:  the  fruit  is  of 
good  size  and  excellent  quality.  The  fore- 
going is  from  the  introducer's  description, 
and  the  circulars  of  the  firm  publish  some 
testimonials  from  fruit-growers  who  have 
seen  the  Kelso  and  who  certify  to  its  value. 


N.  Y.,  or  its  Western  representatives,  the 
John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Men- 
tion The  Fruit-Grower  when  writing  either 
firm. 


A Profitable  Potato  Sprayer. 

Any  of  our  readers  interested  in  spraying 
should  look  up  the  advertisement  of  ‘The 
Hurst  Combination  Potato  and  Orchard 
Sprayer”  appearing  in  this  paper,  which 
shows  in  operation  an  excellent  machine 
that  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  spraying. 
This  is  the  most  useful  and  profitable  ma- 
chine yet  invented  for  the  potato,  truck  or 
furit-grower,  as  it  serves  every  purpose  for 
which  a sprayer  is  wanted,  which  accounts 
for  the  enormous  sale  the  company  are  hav- 
ing on  them. 

As  a potato  or  truck  sprayer  It  sprays 
four  rows  at  a time,  20  acres  a day — even 
2 acre  growers  say  "pays  itself  first  season” 
on  orchard  spraying,  without  the  use  of  a 
wrench,  and  is  very  convenient,  as  it  can  be 
wheeled  anywhere  and  is  always  ready  for 
use.  It  has  high  pressure  and  delivers  a 
"fog-like"  spray  that  penetrates  to  every 
part  of  the  foliage.  Perfect  agitation  which 
assures  an  even  distribution  of  the  liquid. 
.hi  working  parts  that  come  in  contact  with 
the  liquid  are  made  of  brass,  which  makes 
the  machine  very  substantial  and  lasting. 

The  machine  is  positively  guaranteed  by 
the  company,  and  they  send  it  out  on  10 
days'  trial,  with  privilege  of  returning  it  to 
them  if  you  do  not  find  it  satisfactory,  and 
as  they  represent  it. 

The  company  are  pioneers  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  spraying  machinery,  having 
been  in  the  business  12  years,  and  make  all 
kinds  of  sprayers. 

For  any  information  regarding  Spray'ng 
ar  Sprayers,  address  the  H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg. 
Co.,  1525  North  St.,  Canton,  O.  They  are 
ever  ready  and  willing  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  may  want  to  ask. 


The  Deming  Sprayers. 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  the  handsome 
1906  Spray  Pump  Catalogue  of  The  Deming 
Company,  175  Depot  Street,  Salem,  Ohio, 
whose  sprayers,  nozzles  and  "bug-fighting” 
appliances  in  general  are  lecognlzed  as  the 
standard  by  growers  everywhere.  Their 
"Universal  Verdict,”  an  attractive  and  well 
named  little  hooklet,  reproduces  a number 
of  testimonials  rectlvtd  by  th  m during  1905, 
from  customers  in  ail  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere,  all  of  which  substan- 
tiate the  claims  of  The  D'm'ng  Company 
as  to  the  merits  of  their  goods. 

A good  many  orehardists  do  not  have  well 
defined  notions,  as  to  what  spraying  appli- 
ances to  use.  To  our  mind  there  Is  no  b t- 
ter  course  for  such  people  to  pursue  than 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  Deming  peope. 
If  you  do  not  know  what  sprayer  is  adapted 
to  your  wants,  they  will  know  and  tli  y are 
a concern  who=e  ntegrity  c?n  be  r.  lied  u on 

With  long  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  sprayers,  the  D=ming  Company  Is  w»’l 
qualified  to  advise  those  who  may  need  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  and  th  -y  will  he 
pleased  to  enter  Into  correspond'  n"e  wl  h 
any  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  most 
important  phase  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
growing,  whether  they  are  present  or  pros- 
pective exponents  of  the  spraying  doctrine. 


Dr.  Jos.  Haas’  Proposition. 

Dr.  Jos.  Haas  has  perfected  an  Insurance 
proposition  which  is  proving  popular  among 
swine  breeders  and  his  Hog  Remedy  has 
been  on  the  market  for  years,  and  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  doctor  insures  hogs  to 
which  it  is  fed.  agreeing  to  pay  for  ail  that 
die,  it  is  apparent  that  he  has  faith  in  its 
virtues.  It  is  strictly  a medicine,  not  a 
stock  food.  The  doctor  says  that  it  arrests 
disease,  expels  worms,  stops  cough,  regu- 
lates the  bowels,  purifies  the  blood.  Increases 
flesh  and  pays  for  itself  many  times  over  In 
feed  saved.  His  valuable  booklet,  called 
"Hogology”  contains  a full  explanation  of  his 
insurance  proposition.  It  also  Is  replete 
with  helpful  information  upon  every  subject 
connected  with  swine  breeding  and  feeding. 
Several  editions  of  this  work  have  been 
issued.  The  latest  one  is  enlarged  and  im- 
proved in  typographical  appearance.  It  tells 
about  Dr.  Haas’  Remedy.  Its  veterinary  sug- 
gestions are  especially  valuable  to  sw'n»- 
men.  There  is  information  in  this  booklet 
which  has  cost  years  of  expensive  experi- 
ence. It  is.  in  fact,  the  essence  of  the  best 
information  obtainable  upon  111"  subject 
treated.  Those  who  mention  this  paper 
when  apply’ng  for  the  booklet  will  secure  It 
free.  Dr  Haas  calls  particular  attention  to 
his  guarantee.  He  desires  to  invres-  the 
fact  that  so  strong  Is  bis  faith  In  the  cura- 
tive properties  of  bis  Hog  Remedy  that  If 
any  hogs  die  to  which  It  has  b ea  fed  ac- 
cording to  d'rections.  he  has  the  money  to 
pay  for  them.  A fairer  p-oros'tlon  than 
this  could  not  be  asked.  A man  who  offers 
to  back  his  cla'ms  with  cash  certa'n’v  has  a 
proposition  which  is  worth  Investigating. 
Protection  from  swine  diseases  would  be 
worth  millions  to  the  swine  Industry  of 
America  and  Dr.  Haas  snys  h's  nrepa-atlcn 
will  come  as  near  safeguarding  ngalnst 
swine  diseases  as  any  remedy  cop'd  do; 
otherwise  he  says  he  could  not  afford  to 
make  his  insurance  offer. 


C.  C.  Shoemaker's  Catalogue. 

C.  C.  Shoemaker.  Freeport.  111.,  sends  out 
a catalogue  which  Is  most  complete  In  every 
respect.  Indeed,  It  Is  more  than  a cata- 
logue— Mr.  Shoemaker  calls  It  "a  poultry 
book  and  almanac-catalogue.”  And  the 
book  Is  all  of  this.  Mr  Shoemaker  Is  well 
known  ns  a breeder  of  fine  poultry  and  as 
a manufacturer  of  the  Globe  Incubators.  His 
book  describes  his  stock,  tells  about  his  in- 
cubators and  brooders  and  has  many  pages 
devoted  to  Information  concerning  poultry. 
The  bonk  has  Illustrations  of  many  styles 
of  poultry  houses,  gives  many  recipes  for 
remedies  for  fowls,  and  altogether  Is  a 
book  which  will  be  appreciated  by  everyone 
who  Is  interested  In  poultry  keeping,  even  If 
on  only  a small  scale.  Write  C.  C.  Shoe- 
maker, Freeport.  111.,  and  ask  for  a copy  of 
the  catalogue  mentioned  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  The  bonk  Is  well  worth  having. 

We  call  attention  to  advertisement  of 
Branch's  Genuine  Rattlesnake  Watermelon 
Seed,  grown  by  M.  I.  Branch  of  Rerzelln. 
Columbia  Co..  Georgia.  Mr.  Branch  has 
made  a sneclalty  of  growing  this  strain  of 
seed  for  the  past  thirty-five  years  and  con- 
fines himself  to  this  variety  exclusively, 
thereby  insuring  the  purity  of  strain. 


Death  to  Gophers. 

A new,  novel,  ever  ready  and  effective 
method  of  destroying  Pocket  Gophers, 
Ground  Squirrels,  Prairie  Dogs,  and  other 
rodents  in  the  form  of  poisoned  tablets  has 
been  successfully  placed  on  the  market, 
under  the  name  of  Gopher  Death.  It  is 
recommended  by  State  Agricultural  Exper- 
imental Stations  and  the  Government  ef 
Canada.  When  you  can  buy  1400  for  $1.25. 
every  one  of  which  will  kill  a gopher.  It 
beats  monkeying  with  poison.  See  adver- 
tisement of  Fort  Dodge  Chemical  Co.,  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  in  this  paper. 


An  Aid  for  the  Stockman. 


It  often  occurs  that  your  neighbor  raises 
the  same  breed  of  hogs  that  you  do,  al- 
though they  are  Inferior  to  yours  in  breed- 
ing so  that  when  they  get  out  and  mixed 
in  with  your  herds,  through  the  shiftless- 


ness of  your  neighbor  In  not  keeping  his 
fences  repaired,  you  will  be  greatly  troubled 
(to  put  it  mildly),  to  tell  which  are  yours 
and  which  are  his — unless  you  have  marked 
yours  with  a good  ear  marker.  Your  shift- 
less neighbor  will  never  mark  his,  you  may 
be  sure. 

Again  you  may  have  one  of  the  finest' 
pastures  in  the  neighborhood,  yet  If.  you 
turn  your  hogs  out  in  It  without  first  snout- 
ing them  with  one  of  those  comhlned  “Never 
Root"  Hog  Tamers  and  Ear  Markers,  they 
will  soon  make  your  pasture  look  like  a 
partially  plowed  field.  These  ear  markers 
and  "Never  Root”  hog  tamers  are  just  what 


every  farmer  and  stockman  needs.  They 
are  so  handy  and  easy  to  apply  and  are 
inexpensive.  They  will  last  a lifetime  and 
are  the  only  successful  means  of  preventing 
trouble  similar  to  that  just  described.  These 
ear  markers  are  made  by  the  W.  I.  Short 
Mfg.  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  and  have  stood  the 
test  of  many  years’  service  given  them  by 
practical  breeders  and  farmers. 


MODERN  GARDEN  METHODS. 


Wonderful  Labor  Saving  Devices  for  Gar- 
den Planting  and  Cultivation  Described 
in  the  New  Iron  Age  Book  Issued  by 
the  Bateman  Manufacturing  Co. 

Think  what  a change  it  must  be  from  the 
tiresome  labor  of  old-fashioned  garden  plant- 
ing by  hand,  to  be  able  to  open  the  ground, 
plant  and  cover  seed  at  any  desirable  depth 
of  spacing,  at  a single  operation  and  at  an 
easy  walking  gait?  Yet  this  is  just  what 
is  made  possible  by  the  use  of  the  Iron  Age 
Implements  made  by  the  Bateman  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  of  Greenloch,  N.  J.  And  the 
change  in  the  methods  of  cultivation  is  no 
less  than  in  the  work  or  planting. 

For  instance,  the  No.  6 Iron  Age  Combined 
Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder,  cut  of  which  is  shown,  can  be 
changed  in  a momenf  from  a seeder  to  do 
any  of  a dozen  different  kinds  of  garden 


cultivation,  and  perform  the  work  better, 
and  with  far  greater  ease  and  rapidity  than 
is  possible  In  any  other  way.  This  tool  can 
be  adjusted  to  work  one  or  both  sides  of  a 
garden  row:  to  cultivate  to  or  from  the 
growing  plants:  to  rake,  plow  or  hoe:  or 
many  of  the  attachments  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  combination. 

This  tool,  however,  is  only  one  of  many 
of  the  wonderful  Iron  Age  labor  saving 
implements.  Every  farmer  or  gardener  will 
find  a vast  amount  of  valuable  Information 
in  the  New  Iron  Age  Book,  which  will  be 
sent  to  any  address,  free  on  application. 
This  book  describes  and  Illustrates  the  full 
line  of  Iron  Age  Implements,  comprising 
Seeders.  Wheel  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Horse 
Hoes,  Fertilizer  Distributors,  etc.  Also  a 
full  line  of  Potato  Machinery,  consisting  of 
Planters,  Sprayers,  Cultivators  and  Diggers. 

Write  to  the  Bateman  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Pox  506.  Grenloch,  N.  J.,  for  a free  copy 
of  this  valuable  book. 


The  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tools. 

An  advertisement  that  should  attract  and 
does  attract  the  attention  of  thousands  of 
people  every  Spring,  Is  that  of  the  excellent 
garden  tools  of  S.  L.  Allen  & Co.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. The  fame  of  the  "Planet  Jr.” 
garden  tools  is  world-wide.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  anything  that  will  quite  take 
their  place.  The  hand  hoes,  cultivators, 
plows,  planters,  etc.,  and  in  some  cases  all 
these  combined  in  one  single  tool,  make  up 
a combination  that  In  nice  adaptability  to 
all  garden  work.  Is  not  found  In  any  other 
make  of  tools.  The  line  goes  be'  ond  th’s 
and  Includes  also  horse  tools  of  all  kinds. 

In  this  connect'on.  we  note  that  there 
has  been  a new  addition  to  the  P'anet  Jr. 
family  for  1906.  It  Is  numbered  74  and  Is 
a two  horse  pivot  wheel  cultivator,  p’ow, 
furrower  and  rldger.  This  covers  the  one 
spot  in  garden  work  not  already  provided 
for  in  the  long  line  of  Planet  Jr.  tools,  and 
we  are  assured  that  the  naw  machine  pos- 
sesses more  really  good  points  than  anyth'ng 
of  like  kind  ever  Invented.  If  you  ga-den 
and  are  not  already  provided,  you  will  find 
the  Planet  Jrs  to  he  vour  kind  of  to-ls. 
It's  an  old  saying  that  there's  a Planet  Jr. 
for  every  need.  You  will  find  just  what 
vou  want  In  the  1906  Allen  catalogue.  S nd 
for  It.  It  will  be  mailed  free.  Notice  the 
advertisement  of  Messrs.  Allen  & Co.,  else- 
where in  this  paper  and  address  as  there 
directed. 


The  Thomas  Tree  Baler  and  the  Box 
Clamps  so  long  used  by  the  nurserymen  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  made 
by  J W Stevenson  of  Nebraska,  have  a 
fine  reputation  after  long  use.  Mr.  Steven- 
-•(  n n-'t  )•  I«  I'.-  tl'-  to  look  after  th6 

sale  of  thpse  Implements  of  the  nursery 
trade,  has  arranged  with  Mr.  E.  G.  Men- 
denhall of  Klnmundy.  III.,  to  take  sole 
charge  of  the  sate  of  same  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


Imperial  Missouri 

It  la  one  thing  to  have  something,  and 
another  to  know  it,  and  appreciate  same. 
We  Missourians  have  the  greatest  state  in 
the  Union — self-supporting,  practically  the 
only  state  that  could  be  walled  in,  and 
have  no  communication  or  commercial  ex- 
change with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  exist. 
Coal,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  lumber,  in  unlimited 
quantities,  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  en- 
terprises. The  chief  occupation,  however,  is 
agriculture  and  stock  raising  (as  the  Mis- 
souri -mule  is  well  known  everywhere),  but 
fruit  growing  is  not  the  least.  Missouri  is 
well-known  for  her  red  apples. 

She  was  the  one  state  that  dared  under- 
take to  entertain  the  world  with  the  great- 
est exposition  ever  held,  and  contrary  to 
predictions  of  all,  and  history  of  other  like 
shows,  Missouri  profited  by  doing  so. 

Missouri  is  noted  for  big  things.  Is  the 
home  of  the  most  extensive  corn  grower  and 
stock  feeder  in  the  world — Hon.  David  Ran- 
kin, whose  corn  crop  the  past  year  equalled 
the  entire  amount  exported  by  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1870.  We  are  glad,  how- 
ever, the  amount  has  increased  until  the 
amount  exported  the  past  year  was  over 
90,000,000  bushels.  This  we  should  all  be 
glad  of,  as  it  Is  becoming  popular  to  eat 
corn  bread  everywhere. 

Another  one  of  the  big  things  Missouri 
has  to  be  proud  of  is  the  Stark  Bros.  Nur- 
series and  Orchards  Company — the  greatest 
on  earth.  They  occupy  5,000  acres  for  nur- 
series and  orchards,  employing  600  people. 
Their  business  has  grown  to  such  extensive 
proportions  that  branch  nurseries  and  or- 
chards have  been  established  in  Missouri, 
Illinois,  New  York,  Arkansas  and  Iowa,  and 
their  product  is  sold  in  every  state  and  ter- 
ritory of  our  own  country,  and  is  exported 
to  Cuba,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Canada, 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  China,  Korea,  Japan, 
South  Africa,  England,  France,  Hungary, 
and  even  the  interior  of  India — carrying  the 
name  Missouri  into  lands  where  the  inhab- 
itants never  heard  it  before,  and  naturally 
think  it  some  great  empire,  as  it  really  is. 

It  has  taken  eighty  years  to  build  up  this 
gigantic  enterprise  which  peers  above  all 
competition,  and  should  be  the  pride  of  ♦ 
every  Missourian.  We  should  all  be  thank- 
ful for  the  trees,  and  more  so,  for  those 
that  bear  fruit.  Much  is  due  to  the  men 
who  spend  their  time  and  money  experi- 
menting with  and  improving  same.  The  ac- 
companying illustration  shows  a scene  in  one 
of  their  nurseries,  using  the  Midland  Two- 
Row  Cultivator. 

The  Missouri  mule  stands  first  when  need- 
ed for  farming  or  for  war.  No  matter  what 
climate  or  what  country  they  go  to,  they 
are  a credit  to  Missouri. 

Our  car  factories  supply  the  demand  of 
kingdoms,  empires,  or  other  republics.  Prob- 
ably the  oddest  design  made  by  our  manu- 
facturers goes  to  London  for  the  subway. 
However,  we  supply  Mexico  with  some  odd- 
chaped  cars. 

Boots  and  shoes  are  also  exported  to  near- 
ly every  country,  from  Missouri.  There  are  » 
many  wagon  and  buggy  manufactories  with-  I 
in  our  borders.  We  have  the  one  man  who  1 
makes  more  buggies  than  any  other  on  the  | 
globe.  We  have  many  other  extensive  man- 
ufactories, entirely  too  numerous  to  men-  j 
tion,  or  even  list,  but  as  we  have  the  largest 
and  only  exclusive  two-row  cultivator  man-  ' 
ufacturing  plant  in  existence,  it  is  only  right 
to  make  mention  of  same,  and  we  respect- 
fully refer  our  readers  to  their  ad  in  an- 
other part  of  this  paper — the  Midland  Mfg. 
Co.,  of  Tarkio,  Missouri. 


'Brother  Jonathan 
Series  Truit  Books 


Trade  Mark— "Brother  Jonathan" 

This  is  the  most  complete  series  of 
books  ever  issued  on  the  subjects  cov- 
ered, and  every  reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  should  have  the  full  set  of  ten. 
The  books  are  handsomely  illustrated 
and  have  been  prepared  by  experts  on 
the  subjects  to  which  they  are  de- 
voted. We  quote  below  the  titles  only 
on  account  of  lack  of  space,  but  on  re- 
quest will  be  glad  to  send  circular 
giving  complete  description. 

No.  1 — Propagating  Trees  and  Plants 
No.  2 — A Treatise  on  Spraying. 

No.  3 — How  to  Grow  Strawberries. 
No.  4 — The  Home  Garden. 

No.  5 — Packing  and  Marketing  Fruits 
No.  6 — A Book  About  Bush  Fruits. 
No.  7 — Growing  Grapes. 

No.  8 — Hints  on  Pruning. 

No.  9 — Apple  Culture,  with  a Chap- 
ter on  Pears. 

No.  10 — Success  with  Stone  Fruits. 

These  books  will  be  mailed  prepaid 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price, 
25c  each  or  five  for  one  dollar.  To 
any  paid  in  advance  subscriber  we  will 
send  the  first  five  books  on  approval. 
If  you  like  them,  you  are  to  send  us  a 
dollar,  and  if  they  do  not  suit  you 
they  may  be  returned.  We  have  sent 
out  a great  many  on  this  basis  and  the 
books  have  been  so  satisfactory  that 
not  one  set  has  been  returned. 

Remember  that  with  every  remit- 
tance of  $1  to  pay  for  a year’s  sub- 
scription to  The  Fruit-Grower, 
whether  from  a new  or  old  subscriber, 
you  are  entitled  to  one  of  these  book- 
lets. 

Select  the  one  you  want,  and  send 
today. 

These  booklets  are  copyrighted  and 
published  exclusively  by  us.  For  fur- 
ther particulars,  address 

The  Fruit=  Grower  Company 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


Midland  Cultivators  at  Work  in  Stark  Bros.  Nurseries 

Do  You  U se  Berry  Crate  Labels 


An  attractive  label  on 
your  packages  help  to 
advertise  your  berries 
and  keeps  your  name 
always  before  buyers 

We  can  furnish  you 

TWO-COLOR 

LABELS 

Ivith  your  name  and  address  printed  on  them 
as  follolvs : 

Lots  of  100,  postpaid  ...  $ 3.00 
Additional  100,  per  100’  . Q 2.25 
Lots  of  500,  exp.  prepaid  7.50 
Lots  of  1000,  exp.  prepaid  10.00 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 

‘Remittance  must  accompany  order. 

Remit  by  Postoffice  or  Express  Money\Order. 

Address  Printing  Department 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  CO. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  -JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


CAPITAL  STOCK  $1,000,000— ALL  PAID  UP 

General  Offices,  Nurseries  and  Packing  Houses 

LOUISIANA,  MO. 

BRANCHES 


Starkdale,  Mo. 
Rockport,  111. 


Portland,  N.  Y. 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Atlantic,  Iowa 


Oldest  Nurseries 
In  The  West 
Established  1825 


Largest  Nurseries 
In  The  World 
4675  Acres 


WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

on  $5  orders  (one-fourth 
cash  to  be  sent  with  order) 
at  prices  quoted  in  our 
Wholesale  Price  List,  to  any 
R.  R.  Station  in 
ARKANSAS  > KANSAS 
ILLINOIS  MISSOURI 

INDIANA  NEBRASKA 

IOWA  OHIO 

(On  Orders  Amounting  to 
$7.50  or  more,  if  one-fourth 
or  more  cash  is  sent  with 
the  order,  we  will  prepay 
freight  to  any  R.  R.  Station  in 
ALABAMA 

CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

DIS.  of  COLUMBIA 
(GEORGIA 

INDIAN  TERRITORY 
KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MARYLAND  % 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 
NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

OKLAHOMA 
PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

TENNESSEE 
TEXAS  VIRGINIA 

W.  VIRGINIA  WISCONSIN 
On  Orders  Amounting  to  $10 
or  more,  if  one-fourth  or 
more  cash  is  sent  with  the 
order,  we  will  prepay  freight 
to  any  R.  R.  Station  in 

ARIZONA  CALIFORNIA  COLORADO  FLORIDA  IDAHO 
MAINE  MASSACHUSETTS  MONTANA  NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NEW  MEXICO  NORTH  DAKOTA 
OREGON  SOUTH  DAKOTA  UTAH  VERMONT 

WASHINGTON  WYOMING 

We  make  no  charge  for  Boxing  and  Packing.  We  Do  NOT  pay 
freight  on  orders  amounting  to  less  than  specified,  nor  unless  one- 
fourth  cash  is  received  with  order,  nor  on  shipments  by  express. 

ORAPE  VINES — In  order  to  carry  out  our  policy  of  furnishing  only 
the  BEST,  we  maintain  a nursery  at  Portland,  N.  Y.,  in  the  heart 
of  the  famous  Fredonia — Chautauqua  Grape  Belt,  which  produces 
the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  S.  We  are  headquarters  for  all 
the  leading  Commercial  sorts. 


STARK  TREES 

Succeed  Where  Others  Fail— 
BECAUSE,  three  genera 
tions  of  Stark  Nurserymen 
have  made  the  production 
of  the  BEST  trees  their  life 
study,  their  life  work; 
BECAUSE,  Stark  Trees  are 
produced  under  an  exact 
science  from  the  time  the 
seed  are  selected  until  the 
tree  is  delivered  carefully 
packed  for  transportation; 
BECAUSE,  in  selecting  bud* 
and  scions  only  healthy 
vigorous,  highly  prolific  tree* 
of  the  best  strains  are  used  as? 
parentage; 

BECAUSE,  a tree  grown  with 
all  conditions  favorable  has 
high  vitality  and  will  with 
stand  climatic  rigors  and  ur»= 
favorable  soil  even  better 
than  the  stunted  weakling 
propagated  in  just  such  un 
congenial  surroundings; 
BECAUSE,  having  eight  nui 
series  in  five  states,  each 
sort  is  grown  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate,  resulting  In 
hardy,  healthy,  thrifty  trees 
that  LIVE  and  BEAR; 
BECAUSE,  we  are  constantly 
on  the  watch,  not  only  foi 
valuable  new  varieties  of 
fruits,  but  for  the  best  strains 
as  they  are  developed.  As 
soon  as  an  improved  strain 
is  found  it  is  propagated  and 
the  inferior  discarded; 
BECAUSE,  only  THE  BEST  roots,  scions,  soil,  location,  labot, 
cultivation,  pruning,  digging,  storing  and  packing  enter  into  the 
production  and  handling  of  Stark  Trees.  We  ask  for  your  orders 
BECAUSE  Stark  Trees  have  given  satisfaction  for  more  than  80 
years,  with  the  result  that  Stark  Nurseries  have  constantly  grown 
(the  only  true  test  of  merit)  until  they  are  now  the  LARGEST 
IN  THE  WORLD.  We  are  not  “here  today  and  gone  tomorrow.” 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS — We  offer  for  the  coming  season’s  trade 
several  million  that,  owing  to  favorable  season,  are  EXTRA  FINE. 
They  are  Iowa  grown  from  Vermont  seed  and  our  own  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  they  are  superior  to  all  others  we  have  used. 
Also  a fine  lot  of  Catalpa,  Black  Locust,  Mahaleb  Cherry,  French 
and  Japan  Pear  Sdlgs.,  Plum  Stocks,  etc.,  Vermont  Apple  Seed. 


WARNING — We  are  sole  owners  of  the  names  Black  Ben,  Champion,  Delicious,  King  David 
and  other  leading  commercial  apples.  Gold  plum,  Stark-Star  grape,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  our 
Trade-Marks,  duly  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  under  the  new  law  approved  Feb.  20, 
1905.  Planters  are  warned  against  imposition  by  infringers  offering  trees  under  these  names 
or  trees  claimed  to  be  “just  the  same.”  We  offer  the  GENUINE  at  prices  that  are  certainly 
as  low  as  GOOD  trees  can  be  produced  and  sold.  Wise  buyers  will  take  no  chances. 

■ . . ii  i 

ttKVfl/l¥R\JlTBOOlZ  “WORLD’S  FAIR  FRUITS”  shows  in  natural  colors  and  accurately 
WM/**  describes  216  varieties  of  fruit.  Send  50  cts.  and  we  will  send  the  book  post-paid 
KJ  and  a REBATE  TICKET  permitting  its  return  within  60  days  when  the  50  cts.  will  be  re- 
funded. Or  the  Rebate  Ticket  is  good  for  $1  part  payment  on  a $10  order  for  nursery  stock. 

Send  for  Wholesale  Price  List.  Order  Sheet,  Descriptive  Circulars,  Half-tone  Views,  etc. — FREE.  WE  PAY  CASH  weekly  and  want 
MORE  Home  and  Traveling  Salesmen.  Address,  STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES  & ORCHARDS  CO..  Desk  9.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


Volume  17  APRIL,  190  6 


Numb 


An  Illustrated 
Monthly  Magazine 
For  Progressive 
American  Farmers 


Subscription  Price 
One  Dollar  a Year 
Advertising  Rate 
$2.80  Per  Inch 
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Rambler  £o  you  w?"t  * 

Baby  Rambler? 


Beyond  question 
the  greatest  rose 
novelty  ever  in- 
troduced. Per- 
fectly hardy  and 
blooms  out  doors 
from  June  until 
f r ost  jSi  £8  0 j£i  jgi 


Free 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY 


To  every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  sends  a new  subscriber, 
with  remittance,  we  will  send  free  a Baby  Rambler  Rose.  Bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  in  addition  to  the  Cash  Commission  and  Cash  Prizes 
offered  below. 

Remember  that  for  every  dollar  you  collect  for  a year’s  subscrip- 
tion, you  retain  one-third  as  commission,  and  get  a Baby  Rambler 
Rose  free  as  well.  And  you  get  a Rose  for  every  new  subscriber  you 
send.  A remittance  of  two  dollars  will  pay  a year’s  subscription  for 
three  of  your  friends  and  you  receive  one  dollar  commission  and 
three  plants  of  Baby  Rambler.  Each  of  the  new  subscribers  will  re- 
ceive a Brother  Jonathan  book  free. 

Read  the  Cash  Prize  Offer  below  and  try  for.  one  of  them.  At 
the  time  of  going  to  press  with  this  issue  a list  of  five  is  the  largest 
one  entered.  A list  of  ten  may  secure  the  $20.00  prize. 

EXTRA  CASH  PRIZES 

The  regular  subscription  price  of  The  Fruit-Grower  is  $1.00  a year.  We  will 
accept  the  names  of  three  or  more  new  subscribers  at  the  rate  of  three  for  $2.00; 
thus  allowing  a commission  of  $1.00  on  every  three  names  sent  in.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  will  offer  special  cash  prizes  to  the  four  persons  who  send  in  the 
largest  number  of  names  on  this  basis,  up  to  and  including  April  25th,  1906. 

To  the  person  sending  in  the  largest  list,  we  will  give $20.00 

To  the  person  sending  in  the  second  largest  list 15.00 

To  the  person  sending  in  the  third  largest  list 10.00 

To  the  person  sending  in  the  fourth  largest  list 5.00 

Please  note  that  these  cash  prizes  are  in  addition  to  the  commission  allowed 
you  as  noted  above.  You  can  easily  secure  new  subscribers  by  showing  sample 
copies  to  your  neighbors.  You  are  permitted  to  offer  all  the  premiums  connected 
with  our  Baby  Rambler  premium  offer. 

Send  for  sample  copies  of  the  March  number,  and  try  to  secure  the  $20  prize. 

BABY  RAMBLER  ROSE 

This  rose  is  termed  by  the  introducer,  “The  Ever  Blooming,  Dwarf  Crimson 
Rambler.”  The  publishers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  have  seen  this  rose  in  bloom 
ard  will  say  that  there  has  been  very  little  exaggeration  in  the  high  praise  which 
as  been  showered  on  this  latest  creation  in  the  rose  line. 

We  quote  from  the  catalog  of  the  introducer  as  follows:  “A  New  Dwarf 

Hardy  Crimson  Ever  Blooming  Rose  for  low  hedges,  borders,  beds,  massing,  pot 
growing  or  single  planting.  Never  before  has  such  a rose  been  produced.  Cov- 
ered all  summer  long  from  June  till  frost  out-of-doors,  and  every  day  of  the  year 
indoors,  with  clusters  of  crimson  flowers.  Grows  only  about  two  feet  high.  Needs 
no  support,  perfectly  hardy.  We  can  scarcely  convey  an  idea  of  the  beautiful 
effect  of  long  borders  of  this  rose  along  drives  or  shorter  hedges  and  formal  beds 
or  masses  in  suitable  places.  It  is  the  famous  Crimson  Rambler  dwarfed  and 
made  richer  in  color.” 

This  rose  is  being  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  50c  to  $2.00  each.  The  plants 
which  will  be  furnished  to  our  subscribers  will  be  shipped  direct  from  the  in- 
troducer and  are  guaranteed  first  class. 

SAINT  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Fruitmen  and 


Farmers 


Why  Not  Grow  Your 
Own  Apple  Trees? 


We  have  25  varieties  of  Apple  Grafts  at  prices  which  will 
surprise  you.  Send  us  a list  of  varieties  of  Apple  that  you  want. 

Try  some  of  our  hardy  Strawber- 
ries, Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries — or  in  fact  any- 
thing that  you  need  in  the  nursery 
line.  Remember  we  can  furnish  you 
good  stock  at  low  prices. 


Don’t  Forget 
our  Tree  Paint 

Keep  the  borers  out  of  your  trees  by  painting  them  with 
ROBINSON’S  TREE  PAINT.  It  is  better  for  the  trees  to 
keep  the  borers  out  than  to  dig  them  out  after  they  get  in.  All 
orders  sent  for  tree  paint  in  April  will  be  filled  at  one-half  the 
regular  price — $1  cans  for  50c.  Address  all  communications  to 


Brother  Jonathan 
Fruit  Books 


This  is  the  most 
complete  series  of 
books  ever  issued  on 
the  subjects  covered, 
and  every  reader  of 
The  Fruit  - Grower 
should  have  the  full 
set  of  ten.  The  books 
are  handsomely  illus- 
trated and  have  been 
perpared  by  experts 
on  the  subjects  to 
which  they  are  de- 
voted. We  quote  be- 
low the  titles  only  on 
account  of  lack  of 
space,  but  on  request 
wili  be  glad  to  send 
circular  giving  com- 
plete description. 

To  any  paid-in-ad- 
vance subscriber  we 
will  send  the  first 
five  books  on  ap- 
proval. If  you  like 
them,  you  are  to  send 
us  a dollar,  and  if 
tfiey  do  not  suit  yon 
they  may  be  returned. 
We  have  sent  out  a 
great  many  on  this 
basis  and  the  books 
have  been  so  satis- 
factory that  not  one 
set  has  been  returned. 

Remember  that  with 
every  remittance  of 
$1  to  pay  for  a year’s 
subscription  to  The 
Fruit-Grower,  wheth- 
er from  a new  or  old 
subscriber,  you  are 
entitled  to  one  of 
these  booklets  FREE. 

These  books  will 
be  mailed  prepaid  to 
any  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  price. 


‘BROTHER  JONATHAN  KEVTE^” — No.  3. 


HCW  TO  GKO 

5TR\WBERR1E 


Copyright,  1905,  by  The  F.-G.  Co.,  St.  Josepn.  Mo. 


25c  EACH  ORgFIVE  FOR  $1.00 


B.  R.  ROBINSON 

818  Massachusetts  St.  Lawrence,  Kansas 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


1 —  Propagating  Trees  ami  Plants.  No. 

2 —  A Treatise  on  Spraying.  No. 

3 —  How  to  Grow  Strawberries.  No. 

•1 — The  Home  Garden.  No. 

5 — Packing  and  Marketing  Fruits. 


6 —  A Book  About  Bush  Fruits. 

7 —  Growing  Grapes. 

S — Hints  on  Pruning. 

9 — Apple  Culture,  with  a Chapter  on  Pear 


No.  10 — Success  with  Stone  Fruits. 

These  booklets  are  copyrighted  and  published  exclusively  by  us. 


The  Fruit-Grower  Company  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri 
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Monthly  Page 
Three 


“Auto  Spray”  No.  1 


FOUR  OF  THE  POPULAR 

Brown  Sprayers 

EVERYTHING  GUARANTEED 

First  cut  shows  the  famous  little  “AUTO-SPRAY”  No.  1,  which  is  the  most 
widely  used  of  all  spray  apparatus. 

Best  pump  on  the  market  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  such  as  garden  work,  po- 
tatoes, small  fruits,  etc. 

Fig.  76  “HYDRAPLEX,”  the  most  powerful  and  most  easily  operated  of  all  hand 
apparatus.  For  use  with  tank  or  barrel  and  designed  especially  for  orchard 
work. 


WE  MAKE  THE  LARGEST  LINE  of  SPRAY  PUMPS  IN  AMERICA 


Including  several  styles  of 

TRACTION 

horse:  power 
RIGS 

We  show  two  here 


Fig.  ne 


Fig.  90  for  vineyards  and  Fig.  116  for  large  or- 
chard operations.  Either  convertible  for  potato  spray- 
ing and  all  field  crops.  Fig.  116  is  replacing  gasoline 
engine  power  be- 
cause it  is  just  as  ef- 
ficient, costs  less 
than  half  in  the  pur- 
chase price,  not  one 
cent  for  power,  and 
is  thoroughly  reli- 
able. 

Tell  us  what  crops 
you  want  to  spfay 
and  the  extent  of 
same,  and  ask  for 
our  fine  free  spray 
calendar.  Our  ad- 
vice will  cost  you 
nothing  and  we  may 
be  able  to  save  you 
money. 


Fig.  80 


REMEMBER,  OUR  PRODUCTS  GUARANTEED 


Tie  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY  40  Jay  Street  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


A Proposition  for  You 


BROTHER  SUBSCRIBER,  we  have  a proposition  to  make  to  you— it  is  this : 

Tie  summer  season  is  ordinarily  a dull  time  in  the  subscription  department  of  farm  papers.  We  want  your 
help  to  make  the  coming  summer  an  exception  in  Tie  Fruit-Grower’s  subscription  department. 

You  have  a number  of  neighbors  who  ought  to  read  Tie  Fruit=Grower,  and  you  can  help  us  secure  their 
subscriptions.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the  corner  of  this  page  you  will  find  a blank  space,  in  which  we  want  you 
to  write  the  names  and  addresses  of  these  neighbors,  who  have  orchards  or  fruit  gardens. 

Sample  copies  of  Tie  Fruit=Grower  will  be  sent  to  the  persons  whose  names  you  send,  and  we  will  advise 
them  that  we  send  the  papers  at  your  suggestion. 

For  every  subscription  we  receive  from  your  list  we 
will  give  you  a ''Brother  Jonathan’’  Booklet, 
you  to  select  the  one  you  want. 


Or,  if  you  would  rather,  we  will  send  you  as  a premium  a 
Baby  Rambler  Rose  bush,  a new  rose  which  has  been  received 
more  favorably  than  any  other  introduction  of  recent  years.  This 
rose  is  a dwarf  grower,  with  blossom  resembling  the  Crimson 
Rambler,  and  it  blooms  all  summer  long.  We  will  send  the  size 
nurserymen  are  selling  at  50  cents  each. 

Now,  this  proposition  does  not  require  any  soliciting  on  your 
part — simply  sit  down  and  write  the  addresses  of  your  neighbors 
who  you  think  ought  to  read  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Of  course,  if  you  could  see  these  persons  and  tell  them  how 
you  have  found  The  Fruit-Grower  interesting  and  profitable,  it 
would  increase  their  interest  in  the  matter.  But  this  is  not  really 
necessary — sending  the  names  is  all  we  ask  of  you. 

But  we  would  like  to  insist  upon  this  point,  friends.  The 
Fruit-Grower  would  do  this  much  for  you — will  you  do  it  for  us? 

Don’t  depend  upon  someone  else  doing  this  work.  We  will 
receive  these  lists  from  a great  many  persons — but  these  lists 
will  not  contain  the  names  of  your  neighbors. 


YOU  must  furnish  the  names  of  those  near  you;  there  is  no 
one  else  who  can  do  what  we  ask  you  to  do.  Help  us  reach  the 
growers  near  you. 

Our  women  friends  can  help  in  this  work.  The  women’s  de- 
partment of  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a fixture,  and  it  will  get  better 
all  the  time.  The  Baby  Rambler  rose  premium  will  especially 
appeal  to  the  ones  who  look  after  the  flowers.  It  is  a desirable 
rose  in  every  way.  Another  premium  which  will  interest  the 
women  is  the  “Brother  Jonathan”  booklet  we  shall  issue,  contain- 
ing our  prize  recipes  for  serving  and  canning  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

And  don’t  be  afraid  to  send  names  of  women  in  these  lists 
— some  of  the  best  friends  and  most  enthusiastic  subscribers  we 
have  are  women.  The  Fruit-Grower  is  for  them,  just  as  much 
as  it  is  for  the  men. 

We  believe  you  want  to  help  The  Fruit-Grower.  Now,  here 
is  a chance  to  help  us  by  just  a very  little  effort. 

SEND  YOUR  LIST  TODAY. 
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Stocks— none  better 

Folding  Berry  Boxes 
Leslie  Berry  Boxes 
Hallock  Bc.-ry  Boxes 
Tin-Top  or  Wood-Top 
Fruit  Packages  and  Cratea 
Panel  Shipping  Boxes 
Veneers,  in  Spruce,  Fir  or 
Cottonwood 
Boxes  of  Every 
Description 

Dumber,  Rough  or  Dressed 
Mouldings 
Turned  Stock 
Sash  and  Door  Stock 
Lath,  Etc. 

Quality , Quantity 
Quick  Seroice 

Write  for  Catalogue  a.nd  Price*. 

NATIONAL  BOX  COMPANY 

Main  Office,  Mills  and  Factories 

HOQUIAM,  WASHINGTON 


NATIONAL  LUMBER&BOX  CO. 
BERRY  BOXES.  CRATES  & 
FRUIT  BASKETS. 


To  the  Tips  of  His  Pink  Toes. 


Because  of  its  purity,  Ivory  Soap  has  a 
place  of  honor  in  every  well  regulated 
nursery. 

It  should  he  used  for  baby’s  bath  as  well 
as  for  cleansing  every  article  he  wears ; his 
underclothes,  his  frocks,  his  stockings  — 
everything  about  him  from  the  top  of  his 
little  bald  head  to  the  tips  of  his  pink  and 
white  toes. 


There  is  no  “free”  uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory  Soap  That  is 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 


Ivory  Soap 
It  Floats 


J 
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THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST.  UNIVERSALLY  ADMIRED 

NATIONAL 

BERRY  BOX 


LESLIE  STYLE  !— 

eftxafcxsli  OUTSIDE  MEASURE 


SHIPPING  CONDITION 
KNOCKED  DOWN  FLAT 


IN  ALL 
STYLES 


The  IDEAI 

IN 

REALITY 


Patented  Nov.  17. 1903. 


O skinned  fruit;  no  nailing;  no  mildew;  no  warping;  no  splitting 
no  waste;  no  loss.  A fruit  preserver,  folded  in  an  instant.  / 
clean,  glossy,  substantial  package,  aiding  in  the  sale  of  fruits 
Made  from  Smooth  Paper  Stock,  coated  on  both  side; 

with  odorless  and  tasteless  best  parafine  wax. 

First  Year’s  Results: 

Sales  in  29  States  and  communication 


with  44  States  of  the  Union. 

LESLIE  STYLE  GREATLY  IMPROVED— double  reinforced 
on  bottom  edge,  which  gives  also  EXTRA  support  for  bottom  on 
all  sides.  Foided-up  sample  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  MiWWWW 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICE-LIST  AND  READ  UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS. 

NATIONAL  PAPER  BOX  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


An  Insect  TLnemy  of  Codling  'Moth 

PJY  E.  P.  IRWIN,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


If  by  some  sudden  caprice  of  nature 
the  codling  moth  were  to  be  wiped 
completely  out  of  existence,  while  at 
the  same  time  all  other  conditions 
were  left  as  they  are  now,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  increase  in  the  reve- 
nues of  the  commercial  apple  grow- 
ers of  the  United  States  would  amount 
to  no  less  than  $11,000,000  annually. 
This  is  a large  figure,  but  it  is  the 
amount  of  damage  which  is  charged 
up  to  the  ravages  of  this  widespread 
pest  each  year.  And  the  figure  does 
not  appear  so  large  when  compared 
with  that  respecting  the  total  losses 
sustained  by  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try through  the  depredations  of  all 
insects.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture estimates  that  these  losses  reach 
the  enormous  sum  of  $700,000,000 
during  each  year. 

The  codling  moth,  unlike  many  of 
the  species  of  scale  insects,  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Wherever  the  apple  is  grown, 
there  is  to  be  found  its  enemy — and 
the  apple  is  the  most  generally  grown 
of  all  fruits.  There  is  hardly  a farm- 
ing district  in  the  United  States  where 
it  does  not  form  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  total  fruit  crop.  Even 
where  it  is  not  raised  commercially, 
nearly  every  farmer  has  a few  trees 
to  produce  apples  for  the  use  of  him- 
self and  his  family.  And  the  cod- 
ling moth  is  entirely  impartial.  It  at- 
tacks with  the  same  destructive  vo- 
racity the  two  or  three  trees  in  the 
house-lot  that  it  does  the  orchard  of 
a thousand  trees.  It  is  omnipresent 
— and  always  busy. 

Therefore,  the  announcement  that 
a remedy  has  been  found  for  this  pest, 
a remedy  which,  if  it  will  not  com- 
pletely eradicate  the  insect,  promises 
at  least  to  hold  it  in  check  and  re- 
duce its  depredations  to  a minimum, 
will  be  hailed  with  joy  by  apple 
growers  from  Maine  to  California. 
Such  a remedy  would  not  only  in- 
crease the  excellence  and  value  of 
the  crop,  but  would  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  an  immense  amount  of 
work  and  expense  in  the  use  of  poi- 
sonous sprays,  bandaging,  etc.  Every 
year  large  sums  are  expended  by  the 
fruit  growers  throughout  the  country 
in  spraying  their  apple  trees  in  what 
is  at  best  but  a partially  successful 
effort  to  hold  this  pest  in  check.  Yet 
with  each  recurring  year  the  insects 
appear  in  numbers  apparently  in  no 
wise  dimnished. 

An  Insect  Enemy  of  Folding  Motli. 

It  is  officially  announced  by  the 
California  state  commissioner  of  hor- 
ticulture that  a remedy  for  the  cod- 
ling moth  has  been  found  and  that  it 
bids  fair  to  prove  a complete  success. 
The  remedy  is  Calliephialtes  messer 
(Gravs.),  a little  insect  belonging  to 
the  family  of  ichneumon  flies,  para- 
sitic on  the  codling  moth.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  Spain  by  George  Compere, 
collector  of  beneficial  insects  for  Cal- 
ifornia and  West  Australia,  and  was 
brought  to  California  by  him  about  a 
year  ago.  Since  that  time  the  insects 
have  been  propagated  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  state  commissioner  of 
horticulture  and  their  progeny  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  apple  or- 
chards of  this  state,  where,  in  spite 
of  their  small  numbers,  their  effect  is 
very  marked  in  some  sections. 

To  understand  how  it  is  expected 
that  this  parasite  will  combat  suc- 
cessfully its  prey,  the  codling  moth,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  no  insect 
becomes  a pest  unless  it  is  removed 
from  its  natural  habitat  to  another 
section  where  it  has  not  the  same  en- 
emies to  conted  with  or  where  natural 
conditions  are  more  favorable  for  its 
increase.  Practically  all  of  our  in- 
sect pests  have  been  at  some  time  im- 
ported. Thus,  the  codling  moth  is  not 
a native  of  the  United  States,  but 
comes  originally  from  Europe.  Un- 
fortunately, its  natural  enemies  were 
not  brought  along  with  it,  and  there- 
fore it  has  had  a chance  to  increase 
wonderfully,  until  it  has  become  the 


most  widespread  and  one  of  the  most 
destructive  insect  pests  with  which  the 
American  fruit-grower  has  to  con- 
tend. 

Now,  if  the  natural  enemies  which 
prey  upon  it  in  its  native  home  and 
prevent  it  from  assuming  the  propor- 
tions of  a pest  could  be  found  and 
brought  into  this  country,  it  is  nat- 
ural to  suppose  that  they  would  have 
the  effect  of  lessening  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  moth  by  redqcing  its 
numbers.  This  is  exactly  what  is  con- 
templated in  the  case  of  this  new  par- 
asite. 

The  system  of  fighting  insect  pests 
by  means  of  their  natural  enemies 
originated  in  California  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  The  main  facts  of 
the  story  are  pretty  well  known,  but 
to  illustrate  this  method,  it  may  be 


numbers  in  the  citrus  groves  of  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  state.  At  first 
they  did  not  excite  much  apprehen- 
sion, but  before  long  the  fruit-growers 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  a serious  dan- 
ger confronted  their  industry,  a dan- 
ger so  very  serious  that  it  threatened 
to  wipe  out  completely  the  growing 
citrus  fruits  in  California.  The  cot- 
tony cushion  scale  increased  with 
marvelous  rapidity  and  soon  the  trees 
were  white  with  them.  The  citrus 
output  dropped  from  over  8,000  car- 
loads to  less  than  600.  All  efforts  to 
check  the  spread  of  the  pest  proved 
unavailing,  and  it  seemed  as  if  or- 
ange growing  were  doomed. 

Then  it  was  that,  as  a last  desper- 
ate resort,  a new  system  of  fighting 
the  pest  was  proposed.  It  was  known 
that  in  Austrialia,  whence  the  scale 
had  come,  itt  was  much  less  of  a pest 
than  it  had  become  in  California.  It 
was  argued  that  this  might  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  theory  that  in  the 
former  country  there  was  some  ene- 
my preying  on  it  and  holding  it  in 
check.  The  idea  was  that  if  this  en- 
emy could  be  found  and  imported 


FEMALE  PARASITE  OF  THE 
CODLING  MOTH 

Smaller  Drawing  Shows  the  Insect 
Life  Size 

well  to  recall  a little  of  the  early  his- 
tory. 

Fighting  Insects  With  Insects. 

Orange  growing  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal industries  of  California.  The 
output  from  the  orange  groves  of  the 
state  is  enormous,  the  production  last 
year  being  over  31,000  carloads. 

About  twenty  years  ago  it  amounted 

to  approximately  8,000  carloads, 
which  was  then  considered  very 

heavy.  About  that  time  an  orchardist 

in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  im- 
ported some  lemon  trees  from  Austra- 
lia. Unnoticed  upon  them  were  a few 
speciment  of  the  cottony  cushion  scale 
(Icerya  purchasi).  These  insects 
found  conditions  in  California  favor- 
able for  their  development  and  mul- 
tiplication, and  it  was  not  long  until 
they  began  to  be  noticed  in  large 


into  California,  it  might  prove  equally 
efficacious  here.  In  most  quarters 
the  notion  was  scouted  as  visionary 
and  impractical.  But  the  pest  was  in- 
creasing and  all  measures  then  in  use 
were  having  no  effect  in  checking  its 
depredations.  So,  as  a last  hope,  Al- 
bert Koebele  was  sent  to  Australia  to 
see  if  he  could  find  a natural  enemy 
of  the  cottony  cushion  scale.  His 
quest  resulted  in  the  bringing  to  Cal- 
ifornia of  a few  specimens  of  a lady- 
bird, Yedalia  cardinalis,  an  insect 
which  he  had  found  preying  on  the 
scale  in  its  natural  habitat.  These 
ladybirds  were  placed  in  breeding 
cages  in  the  laboratory,  and  when 
they  had  increased  sufficiently,  col- 
onies of  them  were  distributed 
throughout  the  infested  orange  groves. 

How  the  Orange  Crop  Was  Saved. 

The  result  is  part  of  the  history  of 
fruit-growing  in  California.  In  an 
incredibly  short  period  of  time  the 
cottony  cushion  scale  had  ceased  to 
be  a pest,  and  today  it  is  so  scarce 
that  great  difficulty  is  encountered  in 
finding  enough  to  serve  as  food  for 
the  reserve  supply  of  Vedalia  which 
is  always  kept  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  horticultural  commissioner.  This 
little  insect  had  saved  from  total  ruin 
the  citrus  industry  of  California.  Its 
discovery — and  the  discovery  of  this 
method  of  fighting  insect  pests — has 
been  worth  many  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  fruit-growers  of  this  state 
alone. 

Since  then  the  method  has  been  ap- 
plied to  many  other  insect  pests — and 
in  most  instances  with  great  success. 
Of  so  much  value  has  it  been  found 
that  California  now  keeps  a collector 
constantly  employed  traveling  about 
the  world  looking  for  insects  which 
may  be  of  benefit  to  the  fruit-grow- 
ers of  the  state.  His  expenses  are 
borne  jointly  by  California  and  West 
Australia,  and  the  searches  of  George 
Compere  have  been  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  both  commonwealths. 

Finding  the  Colding  Moth  Parasite. 

Some  time  ago,  when  Mr.  Compere 
was  in  Spain  in  search  of  another  in- 
sect, he  noticed  that  although  there 
are  in  that  country  five  species  of 
codling  moth  as  against  but  two  in 
the  United  States,  yet  in  Spain  it  is 
not  regarded  as  a pest.  In  fact,  so 
little  does  it  count  there  that  the  loss 
to  the  apple  crop  of  that  country 
amounts  to  less  than  5 per  cent,  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  prob- 
ably 50  per  cent  in  the  United  States. 


He  at  once  decided  that  there  must 
be  there  some  natur.il  enemy  which 
prevented  it  from  multiplying  in  num- 
bers sufficient  to  constitute  it  a pest. 
On  his  return  to  California  he  told 
the  circumstances  to  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Ellwood  Cooper  and  to 
Governor  Pardee.  They  at  once  dis- 
patched him  to  Spain  to  find  the  par- 
asite which  he  was  sure  existed,  and 
to  bring  a supply  of  the  insects  to 
California.  His  search  through  the 
apple  orchards  of  Spain  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  a little  ichneumon  fly 
which  has  since  been  determined  to 
be  Calliephialtes  messer.  A supply  of 
the  larvae  of  this  fly  was  sent  to  the 
laboratories  of  the  state  commission- 
er of  horticulture  and  the  insects 
propagated.  When  a sufficient  supply 
of  them  had  been  obtained,  they  were 
sent  in  colonies  of  about  twenty  to 
fruit-growers  owning  apple  orchards 
in  the  various  apple  sections  of  the 
state.  It  was  only  last  spring  that 
this  work  was  commenced,  but  al- 
ready results  can  be  noticed.  The 
parasite  appears  to  have  made  itself 
perfectly  at  home  here,  as  was  expect- 
ed, for  the  climate  and  other  condi- 
tions of  its  native  home  are  not  un- 
like those  of  California.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Compere  states  that  he  has  found  the 
insect  both  in  the  warmest  parts  of 
Spain  and  also  where  the  winters  are 
very  cold  and  where  there  is  much 
snow  and  ice. 

Naturally,  the  time  has  been  too 
short  for  the  parasite  to  have  had  a 
very  decided  effect  upon  the  apple 
crop  of  the  state.  But  in  some  sec- 
tions where  observations  have  been 
made,  the  results  noticed  have  been 
all  that  could  be  asked  for  or  expect- 
ed. 

As  an  illustration  of  this:  A colony 
of  the  parasites  was  placed  in  an  old 
apple  orchard  not  far  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  trees  in  this  orchard  are 
more  than  forty  years  old,  and  the 
place  has  been  simply  overrun  with 
codling  moth.  So  bad  was  the  pest 
that  some  years  the  crop  seemed 
hardly  worth  the  harvesting.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  apples  were 
“wormy.” 

Last  season  there  was  a larger  per- 
centage of  good  apples,  and  fewer 
codling  moths,  than  had  been  the  case 
for  many  years.  In  fact,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  orchard  states  that  the 
loss  from  codling  moth  was  hardly 
worth  estimating,  so  small  was  it. 
During  the  summer  a search  through 
the  orchard  revealed  the  presence  of 
the  new  parasite  in  swarms,  each  fe- 
male busily  stinging  the  larvae  of  the 
moth  to  death  and  depositing  within 
the  body  her  eggs. 

Parasite  at  Home  in  California. 

Reports  from  other  districts  where 
the  parasite  has  been  liberated  are 
very  encouraging.  In  nearly  all  places 
it  has  thrived  and  multiplied  rapidly. 
George  Compere,  on  his  last  visit  to 
the  state  some  weeks  ago,  made  a trip 
through  some  of  the  districts,  and  on 
his  return  he  stated  that  the  parasite 
is  already  so  well  established  that  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  kill 
it  off. 

It  will  take  time  yet  for  this  para- 
site to  prove  itself.  But  if  it  does  all 
that  is  expected  of  it,  it  will  be  to  the 
apple-grower  what  the  Vedalia  car- 
dinalis has  been  to  the  citrus-grower. 
And  it  will  aid  the  apple-growers,  not 
only  of  California,  but  of  the  entire 
United  States.  For  its  habits  and 
characteristics  are  such  that  it  may  be 
expected  to  thrive  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  appears  not  to  be  sus- 
ceptible to  heat  and  cold,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  live  and  work 
wherever  its  natural  prey,  the  codling 
moth,  is  to  be  found. 

The  greatest  interest  is  being  taken 
in  the  insect  by  apple-growers,  not 
only  of  California,  but  of  the  whole 
country,  and  even  of  many  foreign 
countries.  Although  large  numbers  of 
colonies  of  parasite  have  been  sent  out 
by  the  horticultural  commissioner’s 
office,  yet  it  has  up  to  this  time  been 
impossible  to  supply  the  demand. 
Letters  come  every  day  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  asking  for  infor- 
mation concerning  the  parasite  and 
for  colonies  of  it.  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  other  foreign  countries 
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have  written  asking  if  it  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  obtain  a supply 
of  the  insects,  while  there  is  hardly  a 
state  in  the  Union  from  which  similar 
inquiries  have  not  come.  There  are 
one  file  now  at  the  office  of  the  state 
horticultural  commissioner  more  than 
three  hundred  requests  for  colonies  of 
the  parasite.  It  is  impossible  to  sup- 
ply them  all  at  present,  but  the  in- 
sects are  being  bred  as  rapidly  as  fa- 
cilities will  permit,  and  they  will  be 
sent  out  to  the  fruit-growers  of  Cali- 
fornia as  fast  as  possible.  Probably, 
later  on,  other  states  will  be  supplied 
— if  not  through  the  horticultural 
commissioner,  then  by  means  of  colo- 
nies sent  from  other  sections  of  this 
state. 

Description  ol'  the  Parasite. 

As  to  the  parasite  itself,  the  female, 
which  is  the  one  which  does  the  ac- 
tual work,  is  a slender  little  insect 
about  an  inch  in  length,  nearly  black 
in  color,  with  white  spots  on  certain 
portions  of  the  body.  Its  legs  are 
long,  and  it  has  two  pairs  of  long, 
thin,  gauzy  wings.  Its  body  much  re- 


lays an  egg  upon  its  yet  warm  body. 
The  natural  heat  of  the  body  is  suf- 
ficient to  hatch  the  egg,  and  the 
young  larva  of  the  parasite  enters  the 
body,  where  it  proceeds  to  live  off  the 
juices.  Later  on,  when  it  has  de- 
veloped sufficiently,  it  leaves  its  host 
and  goes  through  the  various  stages 
of  metamorphosis,  arriving  at  last  at 
the  adult  stage,  when,  if  a female,  it 
in  turn  lays  its  dggs  and  the  life- 
cycle  commences  again.  There  may 
be  several  generations  in  the  course 
of  a summer. 

Care  Necessary  in  Importing  Insects. 

The  parasite  is  unusually  tame  and 
domestic  in  its  habits,  seeming  to  have 
no  fear  of  man.  It  will  crawl  con- 
tentedly about  on  one’s  hand,  and 
makes  no  effort  to  sting  anything  ex- 
cept its  natural  food.  It  multiplies 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  increased  in  numbers  in 
the  short  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  it  was  first  brought  into  this 
counti 


is  assured  are  they  liberated  in  the 
orchards  of  the  country. 

This  was  the  case  with  the  parasite 
for  the  codling  moth.  When  first  im- 
ported it  was  afflicted  with  a para- 
site, but  this  enemy  was  eradicated 
before  the  colonies  of  the  fly  were 
sent  out  of  the  laboratory  into  the 
ordti'ards  to  do  their  work. 

In  view  of  the  great  success  which 
has  attended  the  method  of  fighting 
insect  pests  with  their  natural  ene- 
mies, it  is  strange  that  the  method 
has  not  been  more  generally  adopted. 
Outside  of  California,  the  only  com- 
monwealths which  pay  any  particular 
attention  to  it  are  West  Australia  and 
Hawaii.  Each  of  these  governments 
keeps  a collector  in  the  field  search- 
ing for  beneeifial  insects.  At  present 
some  other  states  seem  to  be  waking 
up  to  the  value  of  the  idea,  but  until 
very  recently  most  of  them  have  not 
only  neglected  it,  but  have  actually 
scouted  it  as  ridiculous — in  spite  of 
the  indubitable  proofs  of  its  value  of- 
fered by  its  successful  application  in 
California.  The  United  States  De- 


,  HOW 


THE  PARASITE  WORKS 


Female  Parasite  Stinging  Codling  Moth  Larvae  Beneath  the  Bark  of  an  Apple  Tree 


sembles,  superficially,  that  of  an  ex- 
traordinarily slender  wasp  — except 
that  it  is  terminated  by  a long,  black, 
needle-like  ovipositor  or  egg  tube. 
This  ovipositor  is  also  the  weapon 
with  which  it  stings  the  larva  of  the 
codling  moth  to  death.  The  male  fly 
is  much  smaller,  only  about  half  the 
size  of  the  female,  and  being,  of 
course,  without  the  ovipositor,  pre- 
sents a different  appearance.  Its  only 
value,  so  far  as  the  orchardlst  is  con- 
cerned, is  in  the  work  of  reproduc- 
tion. 

It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see 
these  little  insects  at  work.  When 
the  female  is  ready  to  lay  her  eggs, 
she  begins  to  hunt  for  a codling  moth 
•’worm."  It  may  be.  and  usually  is. 
invisible,  hidden  beneath  the  bark  of 
the  tree  or  in  some  crevice,  but  the 
parasite  possesses  some  sense  which 
tells  her  where  it  is  hidden.  When 
she  locates  it,  she  elevates  the  poster- 
ior portion  of  her  body,  bringing  the 
ovipositor  forward  between  her  feet 
until  she  appears  almost  to  be  stand- 
ing on  her  head.  Then  she  com- 
mences to  try  to  drive  this  needle- 
like appendage  through  the  interven- 
ing wood  or  bark  and  into  the  body 
of  the  codling  moth  larva.  If  the  wood 
be  hard,  this  is  often  a difficult  oper- 
ation and  takes  some  time.  But  al- 
most invariably  she  succeeds.  When 
she  has  stung  the  larva  to  death,  she 


In  Importing  beneficial  insects  it  is 
essential  that  they  be  imported  free 
from  their  own  natural  enemies.  All 
living  things,  both  animal  and  veg- 
etable, have  their  enemies.  If  this 
were  not  so,  those  which  did  not  have 
them  would  increase  so  rapidly  that 
there  would  soon  be  room  for  nothing 
else  and  all  other  life  would  be  crowd- 
ed off  the  earth.  But  the  balance  of 
nature  is  maintained  by  this  wise  pro- 
vision, and  so  it  is  that  no  insect  be- 
comes a pest  until  it  is  removed  from 
its  natural  environments  and  from  the 
attack  of  those  enemies  which  tend 
to  keep  its  numbers  reduced  to  rea- 
sonable proportions,  or  until  some  un- 
usual condition  gives  it  a new  supply 
of  food.  The  same  conditions  re- 
versed would  have  a tendency  to  de- 
stroy or  greatly  reduce  any  organism. 
So,  all  parasites  have  parasites  of 
their  own,  or  other  enemies  which 
prey  upon  them.  If  these  enemies 
were  brought  into  the  courtry  with 
them,  the  beneficial  insect  would  not 
have  a chance  to  increase  sufficiently 
to  do  the  work  it  is  intended  to  do. 

Therefore,  whenever  a new  batch  of 
insects  are  received,  they  are  put  into 
breeding  cages  and  bred  for  a num- 
ber of  generations,  until  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  they  either  have  no 
parasites  upon  them,  or  until  any 
which  they  may  have  had  at  first  are 
entirely  eliminated.  Not  until  this 


partment  of  Agriculture  has  paid  lit- 
tle attention  to  it,  and  at  first  tried  to 
hinder  the  California  authorities  by 
preventing  the  importation  of  the 
beneficial  insects,  so  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  employ  various  subterfuges 
to  get  them  into  the  country.  Indeed, 
the  first  shipment  was  actually  de- 
stroyed by  a government  official  be- 
longing to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

But  the  success  of  the  method  has 
become  so  apparent  that  the  depart- 
ment has  been  forced  to  recognize  it, 
and  now  has  a large  number  of  col- 
lectors in  Europe  searching  for  a nat- 
ural enemy  of  the  gypsy  and  brown- 
tail  moths.  The  individual  states 
have  been  equally  slow  in  appreciating 
the  value  of  this  method.  However, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  will 
before  long  come  to  recognize  it,  and 
that  the  method  of  "fighting  bugs 
with  bugs”  will  be  very  generally  em- 
ployed throughout  the  whole  country. 

Insects  Will  Not  Do  All  the  Work. 

Returning  once  more  to  this  partic- 
ular parasite,  Calliephialtes  messer,  it 
should  be  stated  that,  industrious  as 
this  little  insect  is,  the  apple-grower 
must  not  expect  it  to-  do  all  the  work 
for  him.  There  still  remains  much 
that  he  must  do  himself.  The  para- 
site may  attend  to  the  work  in  the  or- 
chard, but  the  fruit-grower  must 
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When  considering  the  advantages  of  a 
telephone  on  the  farm,  and  whether  or  not 
to  buy  one,  don't  forget  the  wife.  Of  course 
the  telephone  is  a ''time-saver”  for  the  farm- 
er. it  removes  the  necessity  for  so  many 
trips  to  town,  and  gives  him  more  time  for 
work,  but  above  all  don’t  overlook  the  com- 
panionship it  will  afford  the  wife  during  the 
long  day  when  the  men-folks  are  away.  It 
will  be  a protector  to  her  and  a messenger 
if  occasion  compels  her  to  call  for  aid  or 
assistance  in  a hurry.  It  will  relieve  the 
dry  monotony  of  many  a dreary  day  and 
drive  lonesomeness  away.  The  story  is  told 
of  a line  inspector,  out  in  Illinois,  who  one 
day  found  a woman  rocking  and  knitting, 
with  the  receiver  of  her  telephone  tied  onto 
her  head,  so  that  she  might  hear  all  the  con- 
versation that  passed  over  the  line.  That 
poor  woman  was  not  “nibby,”  she  was  just 
lonesome.  Hundreds  of  farmers’  wives 
know  what  it  means  to  be  lonesome  — to 
yearn  for  companionship.  Think  what  a 
relief  the  telephone  will  be  to  your  wife. 

what  a sense  of  security 
it  will  give  her  just  to 
feel  that  she  has  the  en- 
tire neighborhood  right 
at  her  elbow  when  she 
wants  them. 

Stromberg- 
Carlson 
Telephones 

are  best  for  the  farm, 
because  they  are  al- 
ways in  order.  They 
are  made  right,  espe- 
cially for  such  service, 
and  they  stay  right. 
You  can  buy  cheaper 
telephones,  but  they  will  cost  you  more  in 
the  end.  They  will  be  out  of  fix  most  of  the 
time  and  will  require  constant  attention  to 
keep  them  "working”  at  all.  To  make  your 
farm  line  both  practical  and  profitable,  don’t 
experiment  with  cheap  telephones.  Buy 
only  the  best.  We  wouLd  like  to  help  you  to 
decide  which  is  best:  to  do  that,  let  us  send 
you  our  new  book,  “How  the  Telephone 
Helps  the  Farmer,”  in  which  we  illustrate 
and  describe  the  process  of  making  a farm 
telephone  from  beginning  to  finish,  taking 
up  particularly  the  most  important  or 
essential  parts  and  showing  how  we  make 
them  and  how  the  cheap  fellows  make  theirs. 
This  will  be  an  object  lesson  to  you  that 
may  save  you  a good  many  dollars  and  no 
little  disappointment.  It  tells  how  to 
interest  your  neighbors  in  building  a line, 
and  will  furnish  valuable  information  you 
cannot  afford  to  be  without.  It’s  free— write 
for  it  today.  A postal  will  do:  just  say,  “Send 
me  139  N,”  and  it  will  come  by  return  mail. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON  TEL.  MFG.  CO. 
Rochester,  M.  Y.  Chicago,  III. 


BETTER- CHEAPER  ROOFING 


■ Have  you  ever  paid  a high  price  for 
rooting  and  then  had  it  leak  within  a 
pear  or  two?  There  is  only  one  way 
pou  can  prevent  this  from  occuring  again 
—by  buying  a roofing  that  is  made  right ; 
me  in  which  materials  are  used  that  will 
lot  rust  or  decay.  Therefore  no  leaks. 

l)U££-Tloid. 

READY  ROOFING 

s a long  wool  fibre  thoroughly  saturated 
,vith  a water-proof  preparation  by  our  own 
‘damp-proof”  process,  which  years  of 
test  in  all  climates  have  proved  will  resist 
water  and  decay.  We  wantyou  to  know 
why  users  of  Mica-Noid  prefer  it  to  tin, 
shingles,  iron  or  any  kind  of  roof  material. 
We  want  to  send  you  copies  of  letters 

from  these  users;  also  FREE  samples  of 
roofing.  They  speak  for  themselves. 

* SBESTOS  MFG.  & ROOFING  CO, 
SOI  Carr  street.  St.  I.oui». 
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GUARANTEED 

Shade  Trees,  Frult""^^^^ 
Trees,  Grape  Vines.  Small 
„ - — Fruits,  Plants.  Roses  and  500 
other  varieties  of  fruit  and  plant 
stock  to  select  from.  Direct  from  the 
nursery.  Our  80-page  catalog  will 
interest  you.  If  you  want  to  deal 
direct  with  a large  nursery  write  for 
it  today.  Wc  box  and  ship  in  best 
possible  shape.  If  your  order  isnt 
right  we  make  it  right.  No  agents. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction  on  every 
sale.  This  is  the  only  satisfactory 
way  to  buy  and  ur  book  will  show 
you  the  best  line  to  select  from. 

Taylor  Nursery  Co. 

'»  NURSERY 

Windsor,  STOCK 
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keep  his  packing  house  clean.  The 
parasite  will  not  work  in  the  dark. 

It  is  a fact  which  is  probably  rec- 
ognized by  not  one  fruit-grower  in  a 
hundred  that  the  codling  moth  does 
not  winter  in  the  orchard.  Most 
farmers  believe  that  the  larvae  of  the 
moth  remain  under  the  bark  of  the 
trees  during  the  winter.  If  any  one 
who  holds  this  opinion  will  take  the 
trouble  any  time  before  the  moth 
emerges  from  the  chrysalis,  to  go 
through  his  orchard  and  look  for 
“worms,”  he  will  be  surprised  at  what 
he  finds — or  rather  does  not  find. 
This  was  most  effectually  demonstrat- 
ed recently  in  one  of  the  largest  and 
worst  moth-infested  orchards  of  Cal- 
ifornia. One  day  during  the  early 
part  of  February  two  men  went 
through  this  orchard  looking  for  cod- 
ling moth.  They  tore  off  the  bark  in 
likely  looking  places,  dug  into  crev- 
ices and  even  broke  down  and  tore  up 
several  old  trees.  The  total  result  of 
the  day’s  search  was  six  worms. 
Where,  then,  were  they? 

The  answer  was  found  only  after  a 
careful  search  of  the  packing  house 
had  revealed  great  masses  of  the 
chrysalids  on  the  under  side  of  the 
floor.  Then  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem became  easy.  The  worms  had 
been  carried  into  the  packing  house 


be  to  bring  about  as  rapid  a union  be- 
tween the  two  grafted  parts  as  possi- 
ble, with  the  smallest  possible  period 
during  which  an  open  wound  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  into  which  disturb- 
ing factors  may  enter.  With  this  in 
mind,  a number  of  experiments  were 
made  during  the  past  year,  the  speci- 
fic objects  of  which  were  to  confine 
the  formation  of  callus  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  the  spaces  between  the  root 
and  scion  pieces,  thereby  bringing 
about  a closer  and  more  effective 
union  and  reducing  the  chances  for 
the  entrance  of  possible  disturbing 
factors.” 

In  making  the  grafts  used  in  the 
experiment  various  materials  were 
used  to  wrap  them.  The  materials 
used  were  cloth,  thin  sheet  rubber 
(dental  rubber),  and  waxed  thread, 
and  some  grafts  were  wrapped  with 
plain  thread  and  afterwards  the  whole 
union  was  covered  with  grafting  wax. 
One  series  of  grafts  was  made  with- 
out any  wrapping  of  cloth  or  thread 
whatever,  the  pieces  being  simply  fit- 
ted together  with  care.  All  grafts 
were  of  the  type  known  as  tongue  or 
whip  grafts.  The  manner  in  which 
the  wrapping  was  made  and  the  mate- 
rial used  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows: 

Cloth. — The  cloth  used  was  a cheap 


George  Compere,  discoverer  of  the 
parasite  for  the  codling  moth,  at 
work  in  the  laboratory. 


Propagating  Jars  containing  the  parasite 
Laboratory  of  the  California  State 
of  Horticulture. 

with  the  apples,  and  dropping  down 
from  the  packing  table  onto  the  floor, 
had  hastened  away  from  the  light. 
They  had  crawled  down  an  interval 
between  the  edge  of  the  floor  and  the 
wall,  and  had  pupated  on  the  under 
side  by  hundreds  of  thousands — ready 
to  come  forth  in  the  spring  and  re- 
turn to  the  orchard  to  lay  their  eggs 
and  produce  the  next  generation. 

It  is  probable  that  practically  the 
same  conditions  can  he  found  in  near- 
ly every  apple  packing  house  in  the 
United  States  where  the  codling  moth 
is  prevalent.  The  parasite  cannot  gut 
at  the  moth  in  such  places,  but  the 
fruit-grower  can.  If  he  will  destroy 
those  in  the  packing  house  there  is 
little  doubt,  according  to  the  views 
held  by  those  who  have  been  working 
with  this  new  parasite,  that  the  cod- 
ling moth  can  within  a comparatively 
short  time  be  taken  from  the  list  of 
insect  pests.  It  will  be  only  inci- 
dental and  the  losses  from  its  depre- 
dations will  become  so  small  as  to  be 
practically  negligible. 

E.  P.  IRWIN. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

^ ^ 

Wrapping  of  Apple  Grafts  and  Its  Re- 
» lation  to  Crown  Gall. 

Last  summer  we  published  a report 
of  some  experiments  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, under  the  direction  of  Her- 
mann von  Schrenk  and  George  G. 
Hedgecock,  with  reference  to  the 
crown  gall  of  apple  trees.  This  work 
is  still  being  carried  on  by  the  gentle- 
men named,  and  a brief  bulletin  has 
been  issued  giving  an  account  of  their 
work.  The  work  which  is  reported 
upon  in  this  bulletin  is  the  results  of 
different  methods  of  treating  apple 
grafts,  to  note  the  effect  upon  the 
crown  gall  disease. 

In  this  experiment  different  meth- 
ods were  practiced,  to  bring  about  a 
union  of  root  and  scion;  for  it  has 
been  found  that  the  galls  form  at  the 
point  of  union,  about  90  per  cent  of 
them  forming  on  the  end  of  the  scion. 
In  discussing  this  matter,  the  bulletin 
says: 

"The  object  of  all  grafting  should 


for  the  codling  moth. 
Commissioner 


Insect-Breeding  Cages  in  the  laboratory  of  the  California  State 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture. 


black  calico  of  the  poorest  grade  ob- 
tainable in  the  market.  This  was  torn 
into  strips  1 inch  wide  and  4 or  5 
inches  long.  After  the  graft  was 
made,  one  end  of  the  cloth  was  dipped 
for  one-half  inch  into  hot  melted 
grafting  wax.  Starting  with  the  other 
end,  the  cloth  was  then  wrapped 
tightly  around  the  scion  and  the  fr§e 
waxed  end  pressed  down.  This  com- 
pleted the  operation. 

Rubber. — The  rubber  used  was  of 
a quality  similar  to  dental  rubber, 
which  is  also  frequently  used  for  in- 
sulating wires.  It  was  bought  in  rolls 
1 inch  wide,  and  was  cut  off  in  such 
lengths  as  were  necessary  to  complete- 
ly envelop  the  union.  The  rubber  was 
usually  wrapped  so  as  to  go  around 
the  union  twice,  and  the  free  end  was 
fastened  with  rubber  cement  applied 
with  a brush. 

Waxed  paper. — Sheets  of  ordinary 
unglazed  printers’  paper  were  waxed 
on  one  side  by  coating  them  with  hot 


85.1  per  cent  smooth  trees,  and  14.9 
per  cent  rough. 

Waxed-paper  grafts  produced  70.6 
per  cent  smooth  trees;  29.4  per  cent 
rough  tr  es. 

Grafts  wrapped  with  plain  thread 
produced  68.5  per  cent  smooth  trees; 
31.5  per  cent  rough. 

Grafts  wrapped  with  waxed  thread 
produced  63.7  per  cent  smooth  trees, 
and  36.3  per  cent  rough  trees. 

Grafts  wrapped  with  plain  thrfead 
and  then  waxed  produced  44.2  per 
cent  smooth  trees,  and  55.8  per  cent 
rough.  This  was  the  worst  showing  of 
any  method,  the  unwrapped  grafts 
producing  54.8  per  cent  smooth  trees, 
and  45.2  per  cent  rough. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  nur- 
serymen try  the  different  methods 
this  winter  and  note  results  later.  The 
summary  of  the  experiments  given  as 
follows,  the  experiments  being  contin- 
ued for  further  investigation: 

1.  The  crown-gall  disease  of  apple 


union  and  may  also  aid  in  keeping  out 
disturbing  factors. 

4.  In  making  grafts  care  should  be 
taken  to  use  root  and  scion  pieces  of 
as  nearly  the  same  size  as  possible. 

Grafts  wrapped  with  cloth  and  rub- 
ber yielded  so  many  more  srqooth 
trees  that  it  is  recommended  that  ap- 
ple grafts  be  wrapped  with  cloth  or 
rubber,  the  former  being  much  the 
cheaper. 


Codling  Moth  in  Orchard. 

In  the  foregoing  article  the  author 
states  that  codling  moths  do  not  win- 
ter in  the  orchard,  and  fearing  that 
this  might  be  misleading  we  have 
asked  Prof.  Stedman,  entomologist  of 
the  Missouri  Experiment  Station,  if  it 
is  not  a fact  that  one  can  find  this  in- 
sect in  our  orchards  now,  and  Prof. 
Stedman  replies: 

“Plenty  of  codling  moth  to  be  found 
in  orchards  during  winter,  especially 
if  the  orchard  be  in  grass  or  sod  or 
weeds.  To  be  sure,  most  codling 
moth  larvae  that  are  to  pass  winter 
are  in  apples  when  they  are  picked 
and  put  in  storage,  and  naturally  they 
come  out  and  get  in  the  nearest  place 
to  pupate,  which  is  about  the  storage 
building.  But  it  is  not  their  fault — 
if  they  had  been  left  alone,  they  would 
have  been  in  the  orchard.” 

Moral:  In  cleaning  up  the  packing 
house,  also  devote  some  attention  to 
the  orchard. 


20TH  CENTURY  GRADER 

Best  Light  Grading  Machine  made.  Grades  Roads, 
Cemeteries,  Lawns,  Parks,  Race  Tracks;  Levels 
• Land  for  Irrigation,  Cuts  Ditches, 
sOlanse  Feed  Luts,  Barn  Yards,  Etc.  Easi  ly 
I A operated  by  one  man.  Light,  practical 
'Sss,  and  low  priced.  Fur  general  use  about 
Jr,  the  farm  or  for  grading  town  streets 
or  country  roads  this 
graderis  unexcelled. 
Deseriptiv  e Cata- 
logue FREE. 

Til  e WHITE  CITY 
GRADER  CO. 
Box  L-7 

WHITE  CITY, KAN. 


2 Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try—G  Months  Time  to  Pay  ^ 

You  Pay  Mo  Freight  to  Try  My  Paint. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands 


OUCH***, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AM  the  paint  man. 

I have  a new  way 
of  manufac  turing 
and  selling  paints.  It's 
unique — it’s  better. 

Before  my  plan  was 
invented  paint  was  sold 
in  two  ways  — either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in- 
gredients were  bought 
and  mixed  by  the  painter. 
Ready-mixed  paint  settles 
on  the  shelves,  forming  a sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  the  can.  The  mineral  in  ready-mixed  paint, 
when  standing  in  oil,  eats  the  life  out  of  the  oil. 
The  oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  properly 
made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing 
machine. 

My  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 

It  is  ready  to  use,  but  not  ready-mixed. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 
received,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
with  the  very  day  It  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector. 

I ship  my  pigment— which  is  white  lead,  zinc, 
drier  and  coloring  matter  freshly  ground,  after 
order  is  received— in  separate  cans,  and  in  an- 


other can  I ship  my  Oilo,  which  is  pure  old  process 
linseed  oil,  the  kind  that  you  used  to  buy  years 
ago  before  the  paint  manufacturers,  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  paint,  worked  in  adulterations. 

I sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to  user 
at  my  very  low  factory  price;  you  pay  no  dealer 
or  middleman  profits. 

I pay  the  freight  on  six  gallons  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I make  this  wonder- 
fully fair  test  offer: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint,  you 
can  use  two  full  gallons  — that  will  cover  600 
square  feet  of  wall— two  coats. 

If,  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  my  paint, 
you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in  every 
detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  of  your 
order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost  you  one 
penny , 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such 
a liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I can  make  this 
offer. 

I go  even  further.  I sell  all  of  my  paint  on  six 
months'  time,  if  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it,  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 


my  Eight  Year,  officially 

signed  iron-clad  ^ 

tee. 


NOTE— My  8 Year  Guarantee  backed  by  $50,000  Bond 


This  is  the  longest  and  most  lib- 
eral guarantee  ever  put  on  a paint. 

For  further  particulars  regarding 
_ny  plan  of  sellintr,  and  complete 
color  card  of  all  colors,  send  a postal 
to  O.  L.  Chase,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I will  send  my  paint  book— the 
most  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever 
published  — absolutely  free.  4Also 
my  instruction  book  entitled  “This 
Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint*' 
and  copy  of  my  8 year  guarantee. 

^ The  Paint 

7J1  W Olive  Street, 

Bt.  Louis,  Mo. 


grafting  wax  applied  witli  a paint 
brush.  They  were  then  cut  into  inch 
strips,  10  to  20  sheets  being  cut  at 
one  time,  and  these  again  into  strips 
about  4 or  5 Inches  long.  One  paper 
strip  was  then  wrapped  around  the 
union,  the  waxed  side  toward  the 
graft,  the  free  end  being  stuck  down 
by  pressing  it  on 

Plain  thread. — The  thread  used  for 
the  ordinary  grafts  was  a machine 
cotton,  No.  9. 

Waxed  thread. — The  thread  used 
was  a machine  cotton,  No.  2 8.  This 
thread  was  soaked  in  hot  grafting 
wax  until  thoroughly  penetrated  and 
was  then  allowed  to  drain  while  hot. 

Plain  thread  with  union  waxed. — 
These  were  ordinary  grafts  made  with 
plain  thread,  wrapped  as  previously 
described,  and  then  coated  with  melt- 
ed grafting  wax  nearly  at  the  point  of 
hardening. 

Some  of.  the  grafts  of  the  different 
groups  were  dug  after  a season’s 
growth,  and  the  results  noted.  The 
following  is  the  record,  the  trees 
called  “rough"  including  all  that  were 
affected  with  crown  gall,  irregular 
callus  or  hairy-root  formations: 

Grafts  wrapped  with  rubber  pro- 
duced 86.5  per  cent  smooth  trees; 
rough  trees,  13.5  per  cent. 

Grafts  wrapped  with  cloth  produced 


trees  usually  appears  at  or  near  th<- 
union  of  the  scion  and  root  piece. 

2.  The  crown-gall  disease  may  I 
due  to  an  excessive  growth  of  callus, 
or  to  an  infection  of  fungi,  bacteria, 
or  other  agencies  at  or  near  the  union. 

3.  Protection  of  the  graft  at  the 
union  will  serve  to  induce  a better 


Monthly  Fage 

Right 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI  Y“rl*ASr»m 


Behavior  of  Varieties  of  Strawberries. 

J.  VV.  Blain“,  Polk  City.  Iowa,  is  a 
berry-grower  who  has  tested  many 
varieties  of  strawberries,  but  who  has 
no  jjlants  to  sell — therefore  his  report 
concerning  the  behavior  of  varieties 
is  interesting.  He  reports  as  follows 
concerning  some  varieties  which  fruit- 
ful' him  last  year: 

Aroma — Fine,  large  berry;  good 
shipper,  good  color,  good  flavor;  it 
is  hard  to  beat. 

Brunette — 1 have  tried  it  twice  and 
cannot  grow  it. 

Bedewood — Hardy;  a money-mak- 
er for  me;  good  flavor,  good  shipper, 
but  a little  too  light  in  color. 

Bisel — Have  fruited  it  two  years; 
fine,  large,  good  flavor,  good  color, 
and  a medium  shipper. 

Brandywine  — Barge,  good  color, 
good  shipper,  good  flavor;  plant  large, 
good  grower  and  a good  pollenizer. 

Clyde— Light  in  color;  too  soft  to 
ship  in  wet  weather,  and  sunburns  in 
dry  weather;  I have  discarded  it. 

Duncan — My  first  year  with  it;  it 
is  a good  berry,  dark  color,  and  the 
sweetest  berry  I ever  tasted. 

Downing’s  Bride — I set  only  a few 
for  trial,  but  it  did  no  good. 

Excelsior — This  is  much  praised  for 
its  earliness,  but  I have  tried  it  for 
four  years,  and  it  never  was  as  early 
as  Bederwood,  set  right  beside  them, 
nor  was  it  as  good  a bearer;  I have 
discarded  Excelsior. 

Glen  Mary — I got  500  plants  of  this 
variety,  and  got  a poor  stand;  all 
winter-killed  last  winter.  (1904-5.) 

Haverland— I have  tried  this  three 
years,  and  it  does  only  moderately 
well;  it  is  not  so  profitable  as  Bisel, 
and  1 will  not  set  any  more. 

Lovett — I had  only  a few  plants 
which  were  mixed  with  a lot  of  Bed- 
erwood; they  were  good  and  fine. 

Monitor — Big  berries,  but  too  soft 
to  ship;  light  in  color;  poor  quality, 
but  lots  of  berries;  fine  in  plant,  but 
I have  discarded  it. 

Nic  Ohmer — Have  tried  it  three 
years,  but  it  is  of  no  value  with  me. 

New  York — No  good  on  Iowa’s  rich 
black  loam,  but  I tried  it  on  some 
poor  clay  soil,  that  would  not  produce 
anything  else,  and  it  did  fine;  it  seems 
that  the  poorer  the  soil  the  better  this 
variety  does. 

Palmer’s  Early — No  good  here. 

Ridgeway — Fine,  large  berry  of 
good  color  and  good  flavor,  but  hard 
to  pick;  very  hardy. 

Seaford — Good  color  and  flavor, 
with  large  size;  it  is  all  right  here. 

Uncle  Sam — Set  100  plants;  most 
of  them  died  and  the  rest  did  no 
good. 

Johnson’s  Early — This  did  fine  the 
first  year,  but  I tried  it  two  other 
years  and  failed  with  it. 

Gardner  — Moderate  good;  very 
nardy;  a good  pollenizer,  but  will  drop 
it  for  better  sorts. 

Miller — Good  color  and  good  fla- 
vor; very  prolific;  will  set  more  of 
them. 

Sutherland — Sour  and  not  very 
good;  will  not  plant  any  more. 

Warfield — Among  the  best  with  me. 

Senator  Dunlap — -A  perfect-bloom- 
ing Warfield;  very  good  here. 

Sample — Don't  like  it,  and  have  dis- 
carded it,  after  three  years. 

Rough  Rider — One  trial  was  enough 
for  me. 

Parker  Earle — Tried  it  twice  and 
could  not  make  it  go  here. 

I have  a seedling  that  I found  four 
years  ago  in  a Bederwood  patch.  On 
the  Fourth  of  July  I was  looking  over 
the  patch  trying  to  find  enough  ber- 
ries for  a meal,  and  found  one  plant 
with  large  green  berries  on  it.  I 
staked  this  plant  and  observed  it  when 
the  berries  ripened.  I took  up  three 
plants  and  set  them  by  themselves, 
thinking  they  were  Gandy,  but  a 
neighbor  who  grows  the  Gandy  saw 
them  and  says  thev  are  not  this  va- 
riety. I have  set  all  the  plants  made, 
and  last  season  they  bore  fruit.  The 
berry  resembles  both  Lovett  and 
Bederwood;  berry  is  large,  bright  red: 
larger  than  Brandywine,  better  color 
and  better  flavor.  I shall  observe 
it  very  closely. 

I have  a simple  plan  to  handle  my 
pickers.  I have  a lot  of  ordinary 
shipping  tags  printed  with  my  name 
and  the  name  of  my  farm  upon  it. 
Around  the  edge  I print  enough  fig- 
ures so  that  when  they  are  added  to- 
gether the  total  is  100.  For  instance, 
the  card  contains  eight  Is,  ten  2s,  six 
4s  and  eight  6s.  Each  picker  is  given 
one  of  these  cards,  and  when  a tray 
of  berries  is  delivered  at  the  packing 
shed  the  card  is  punched  to  corre- 
spond with  the  number  of  boxes  de- 
livered. There  is  no  bookkeeping  in 
this  plan.  When  one  card  is  full, 
another  one  is  used;  each  card  repre- 
sents 100  quarts  of  berries,  so  that  it 


is  an  easy  matter  to  redeem  the 
cards;  each  card  is  worth  $1.50. 

I have  some  mighty  good  pickers 
up  here.  Eleven  pickers  picked  fifty- 
five  24-quart  crates  one  day  last  sea- 
son. One  young  lady  picked  seven 
crates  herself,  from  9:30  a.  m.  until 
6 p.  m.;  still  another  girl  picked  six 
and  a half-crates.  You  will  appre- 
ciate the  fact,  therefore,  that  my  ber- 
ries were  first-class. 

Inclosed  find  $1  to  renew  my  sub- 
scription. The  Fruit-Grower  is  cheap 
enough  at  this  price- — I wouldn’t  take 
advantage  of  your  liberal  offer  before 
the  rate  was  advanced  last  fall. 

Polk  City,  Iowa  J.  W.  BLAINE. 

Vegetable  Growing. 

A general  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  “Vegetable  Growing’’  was  held  by 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston,  on  Saturday,  February  3,  in 
place  of  the  customary  lecture. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  War- 
ren W.  Rawson  of  Arlington  who  pre- 
sented an  interesting  and  practical 
address  on  the  subject.  He  said  that 
the  necessary  requirements  for  grow- 
ing good  vegetables  are  proper  soil, 
good  seed,  thorough  cultivation,  and 
careful  attention.  The  soil  for  most 
vegetables  should  be  of  a sandy  na- 
ture with  a good  subsoil  for  drainage. 
A soil  of  this  nature  is  especially 
adapted  to  such  crops  as  lettuce,  spin- 
ach, radishes,  cucumbers,  beets,  as- 
paragus, rhubarb,  parsnips,  peas, 
beans,  celery,  tomatoes,  and  early  cab- 
bages, while  a heavier  soil  with  a clay 
subsoil  is  best  for  such  crops  as  on- 
ions, late  cabbages,  early  celery  and 
summer  lettuce.  The  light,  sandy  soil 
can  be  cultivated  much  earlier  than 
the  heavy  soils  and  will  produce  two 
or  three  crops  each  season  while  the 
heavy  soil  in  most  cases  produces  only 


He  recommended  heavy  fertilizing 
of  twenty  to  thirty  cords  to  the  acre, 
and  that  stable  manure  has  proved  to 
be  a complete  manure,  but  if  a second 
crop  is  to  be  grown  on  the  same  land 
as  additional  ton  of  some  special  fer- 
tilizer suitable  to  that  crop  is  often 
necessary.  But  after  all,  the  growing 
of  all  crops  depends  more  on  the  man 
than  an;  thing  else. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
which  followed  his  opening  remarks, 
in  reply  to  a question,  Mr.  Rawson 
stated  that  he  had  found  the  arc  elec- 
tric light  beneficial  in  the  growing  of 
lettuce  under  glass  and  that  he  was 
now  experimenting  with  the  appli- 
cation of  a current  of  electricity  in 
the  soil  which  promises  to  be  of  still 
greater  benefit.  He  said  if  any  one 
doubted  the  effect  of  electricity  on 
the  growing  of  crops  under  glass  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  them  see  two 
of  his  lettuce  houses,  one  of  which 
was  treated  with  electrical  appliances 
and  the  other  without  them.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  result  was  very  marked 
in  favor  of  the  electrically  treated 
crop.  He  was  still  in  the  experimental 
stage  of  this  subject  and  hoped  in 
the  course  of  a year  to  report  the 
results  more  fully. 

Referring  to  the  matter  of  the 
sterilization  of  the  soil  he  said  that 
after  the  experience  of  eight  years  he 
had  found  it  most  successful  and  sat- 
isfactory; in  fact,  it  was  the  best  thing 
he  ever  did  in  the  greenhouse  line  and 
the  most  profitable. 

In  answer  to  another  question  he 
said  that  the  trouble  with  most  farms 
is  the  lack  of  proper  treatment.  The 
soil  was  not  worked  enough.  He  ad- 
vised one  plowing  in  the  fall  followed 
by  two  more  in  the  spring. — Garden- 
ing. 

B.  Hammond,  Fishkill-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  Slug  Shot, 
writes:  “I  have  just  spent  two  hours 

in  going  over  the  March  Fruit-Grow- 
er, because  those  articles  pertaining  to 
gardening  are  a line  of  information 
so  well  put  that  the  information  Is 
unusually  interesting  and  full.  I have 
been  gardening  for  a long  time  and 
know  wh  n a writing  of  this  sort  is 
such  as  comes  home  to  the  man  who 
does  a day's  work.” 

E.  H.  Reihl,  North  Alton.  III.,  says: 
“The  returns  from  my  advert  sement 
of  the  McPike  grape  were  so  satis- 
factory that  there  is  no  need  of  fur- 
ther advertising.  In  other  words,  I 
am  about  sold  out.” 

Northern  Box  Manufacturers’  Agen- 
cy, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  write:  “The  re- 
sults from  a single  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  are  simply  astonishing.  In- 
quiries for  apple  boxes  come  from 
Minnesota,  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  pays  to  advertise,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  The  Fruit-Grower.” 


“How  Good  Buggies  Are  Made” 

I have  written  a book  about  buggies  which  goes  into  details  to  such  an 
extent  that  when  you  have  read  it,  you  can  tell  whether  any  buggy  is  worth 
buying  or  not.  I want  to  send  you  this  book  and  our  new  1906  Split  Hick- 
ory Vehicle  Catalogue  FREE.  I want  to  tell  you  how  we  prove  that  our 
$50  Split  Hickory  Special  Top  Buggy  is  as  good  as  we  say;  how  you  can 
save  $25  when  you  buy  direct  from  us.  I want  you  to  know  about  our 
big  new  Factory,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  making  of  Split  Hickory 
Special  Top  Buggies.  Thousands  of  Split  Hickory  Specials  are  in  use 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  Let  me  send  you  testimonials  from 
people  right  in  your  own  locality,  showing  what  perfect  service  they  are 
giving;  how  well  pleased  they  are  with  them.  Let  me  explain  our  liberal 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  PLAN 


1906 
Split 
Hickory 
Special 


Onr  1906  Split  Hickory  Special  haa  Screwed 
Kim  Wheels,  Long  Distance  Axles,  Uuick 
Shifting  Shaft  Couplings,  French  Open  Head 
Springs.  Fine  Broadcloth  Upholstering.  Solid 
* Panel  Spring  Back,  Genuine  Leather  Quar- 
ter Top.  Genuine  Split  Hickory  Wheels. 
L and  a hundred  other  special  features. 


You  can  use  one  of  our  buggies  30 
days,  and  compare  it  with  buggies 
costing  $25  more.  And  if  not  the  equal  of 
any  $75  buggy,  end  thoroughly  satis- 
factory, you  can  send  it  back  at  our 
expense.  We  give  a 

Two-Year  Legal  Guarantee 

with  every  vehicle.  If  you  will  send  me 
your  name  and  address  at  once,  I will 
mail  you  one  of  these  guarantees,  also 
my  booklet,  entitled  "Good  Buggies  And 
How  They  Are  Made,”  and  in  addition, 
our  new  180-page  Catalogue  of  Top  Bug- 
gies,Driving  W agons, Surreys, Phaetons, 
Carriages,  Spring  Wagons,  Stanhopes, 
Carts  and  Harness. 

Five  minutes  of  your  time,  and  the , 
cost  of  a Postal  Card  or  a stamp,  puts^ 
you  in  possession  of  information 
that  will  save  you  many  a hard- 
earned  dollar. 


H.  C.  PHELPS,  President,  ® 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO., 

Station  46,  CINCINNATI 
OHIO 


FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 


AT  HALF  PRICE 


charged  by  others,  on  our  FREE  TRIAL  PLAN,  on  the  most 
libercl  terms  and  payment  conditions  ever  heard  of  FOR 
1906,  we  offer  every  style  of  buggy,  carriage  and  other  rigs. 


WRITE  US  AT  ONCE. 


YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  FREE  AS 


AT  OUR  EVANSVILLE,  IND.,  BUGGY 

FACTORY  we  are  biding  higher  grade  buggies 
rnviun  I than  you  cur*  buy  elsewhere,  prices  about 
one-half  what  others  charge;  FREE  TRIAL  and  pay- 
ment terms  much  more  liberal  than  any  other  house. 

Special  shipping  arrangements  to  all  points  to  make 
freight  charges  very  low.  Enormous  stocks  on  hand 
to  ship  the  day  we  receive  your  order  so  you  can 
get  any  buggy  in  just  a few  days  after  you  send  us 
your  order,  advantages  possessed  by  no  other  house. 

AN  A PfKTAI  PARnOR  in  a letter  to  us 

Uli  H lUOIML  vn  n U simply  say, “Send  me  your 

Free  Buggy  Offers.”  and  you  will  receive  by  return 
mail,  postpaid,  our  latest  1906  Special  Buggy  Catalogue, 
another  special  catalogue  of  Wagons,  everything  in  vehicles,  our  latest 
catalogue  of  harness,  saddles  ana  saddlery.  Price  offerings  never  before 
heard  of ; you  will  receive  all  our  latest  and  most  astonishingly  liberaloffers. 
HUD  CDCC  TRIAI  SPECIAL  PAYMENT  PLAN.  You  will 
uun  rnLL  I n I h l.  get  such  a buggy  offer  as  was  never  before 
heard  of  and  you  will  also  receive  OUR  SIX  CHAIRS  FREE  OFFER. 
If  you  buy  a buggy  from  us  at  about  on^half  what  others  charge 
A PRESENT  THESE  SIX  HANDSOME,  BEAUTIFULLY 


FINISHED  HARDWOOD,  CANE  SEATED  CHAIRS. 


THESE  SIX  CHAIRS  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

tal  card  or  in  a letter  to  us,  TODAY,  simply  say,  "Send  me  your 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


They  cost  you  nothing,  not  a penny;  this  will 

all  be  fully  explained  with  all  our  other  offers 
and  catalogues  when  you  write  to  us.  On  a postal  card  or  in  a letter  to  us,  TODAY,  simply  say,  "Send  me  your 
Free  Buggy  Offers,”  and  get  *11  we  will  send  you  ~ ~ 

FREE  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  Address, 


Wooden  Veneer 
Tree  Protectors 

will  protect  your  trees  from  rabbits,  mice  and  borers; 
will  also  protect  the  trunks  from  sunscald.  Can  be  left 
on  throughout  the  year,  and  will  last  for  years.  A cheap, 
effective  protection.  The  accompanying  cut  shows  the 
protector  as  applied  to  a tree.  This  is  the  protection 
recommended  by  most  of  the  horticultural  societies,  and 
millions  of  them  are  in  use.  We  are  headquarters  for 
them.  'Write  us  for  prices. 

Berry  Boxes  &•  Fruit  Packages 

We  handle  all  kinds  of  packages,  and  received  the 
Gold  Medal  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  1904, 
for  our  exhibit.  During  the  winter  season  low  prices  are 
made  on  boxes.  Ask  us  about  this.  Don't  wait  until  the 
rush  is  on,  but  send  list  of  your  wants  early. 

St.  Louis  Basket  & Box  Co. 

SECOND  AND  ARSENAL  STREETS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


APPLE  BOXES 


MELON  AND 
BERRY  CRATES 


The  best  package  for  boxing  and  shipping  apples.  Manufactured  from  western  white  pine.  Much  superior 
to  the  barrel  as  an  apple  package.  Carload  lots  knocked  down.  Melon  Crates.  Write  for  prices. 

NORTHERN  BOX  MANUFACTURER’S  AGENCY 
Dwight  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  844  Tribune  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
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O PRODUCE  fine 
flavored,  highly  col- 
ored fruit,  sufficient 
Potash  must  be  used  in 
fertilizers  for  orchards  or 
vineyards. 

One  thousand  pounds  per 
acre  of  a fertilizer  containing 
ten  per  cent,  of  Potash,  is 
the  standard. 


Our  practical  books  on  successful  fertiliz- 
ing are  sent  on  request,  free  of  any  cost  or 
obligation,  to  any  farmer  who  will  write  for 
them. 

Address,  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

New  York— 93  Nassau  Street,  or 

Chicago— Monadnock  Building. 


The  Arlington 
Nurseries 

have  on  hand  for  deliv- 
ery during  the  spring  of 
^ 1906,  a large  and  com- 
plete stock  of  fruit 
trees,  small  fruits,  orna- 
mental trees,  ornamen- 
tal shrubbery,  Roses, 
Evergreens,  etc. 

We  have  in  stock  the  most  choice  trees 
of  the  famous  GANO  apple,  of  the  noted 
WINDSOR  apple,  the  new,  but  much- 
sought-for  LARSON  plum. 

Our  fruits  have  won  highest  awards 
at  all  the  leading  expositions  of  the 
country  of  recent  years. 

Stock  grown  on  high  table  land  where 
it  ripens  properly,  hence  perfectly  sound 
and  healthy. 

Catalog  mailed  promptly  upon  appli- 
cation. Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

ARLINGTON,  NEBRASKA 


GOLD  MEDAL 

Awarded  us  at  St.  Louis  Exposition  for 
Small  Fruits.  Principal  feature  was 

Cumberland 

Raspberry 


Strawberry  Growing  at  llood  River, 
Oregon. 

Very  few  berry-growing  sections 
have  established  a better  reputation 
for  careful  handling  of  strawberries 
than  have  the  berry  growers  at  Hood 
River,  Ore.  We  asked  Mr.  E.  H.  Shep- 
ard, manager  of  the  I-Iood  River  Fruit- 
Grower’s  Union,  to  give  us  a statement 
of  the  methods  practiced  there,  and 
he  writes  as  follows: 

“In  the  first  place  our  berries  are 
marketed  largely  through  the  Hood 
River  Fruit-Growers’  Union.  We  be- 
live  in  co-operation,  for  the  reason 
that  through  it  we  have  been  success- 
ful and  made  the  business  pay. 

“In  picking  berries  the  utmost  care 
should  be  used.  The  degree  of  ma- 
turity will  vary  according  to  the  dis- 
tance to  be  shipped.  For  local  de- 
mand the  berries  may  be  quite  ripe 
when  picked,  yet  a berry  for  any  mar- 
ket should  always  at  least  be  firm. 
If  a berry  is  firm,  even  though  it  be 
ripe,  it  is  surprising,  if  of  the  right 
variety,  to  see  how  well  it  will  stand 
up  in  shipping. 

“Most  of  our  berries  are  shipped  to 
eastern  markets  and  cities,  like  Den- 
ver, Omaha,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis, Grand  Forks  and  Winnipeg, 
and  for  such  places  as  these  we  aim 
to  have  the  berries  at  least  a good 
pink  color,  covering  three-quarters  of 
the  surface  of  the  berry.  Anything 
greener  than  this  we  do  not  pick,  be- 
cause it  will  be  of  no  flavor  when  it 
arrives  at  destination  if  too  green 
when  picked.  We  pick  colored  a 
great  deal  more  than  this,  and  so  long 
as  a berry  is  perfectly  firm  and  solid 
with  us  it  is  not  apt  to  be  too  ripe. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  variety  grown  here  is  the  Clark’s 
Seedling,  which  in  our  soil  and  cli- 
mate is  a very  solid  berry  and  splen- 
did shipper,  otherwise  we  could  not 
ship  it  2,000  miles.  However,  this 
berry  does  not  do  well  in  any  other 
locality  that  I have  heard  of.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  writer  has  tried  about 
fifty  of  the  best  varieties  grown  in  the 
East  in  an  experimental  bed,  without 
having  any  satisfactory  promise  from 
any  one  of  the  varieties  tried. 

“Berries  should  never  be  picked 
from  vines  when  they  are  moist,  either 
from  dew  or  rain,  as  such  berries  will 
never  stand  up  in  shipment.  If  the 
weather  is  cool  you  can  pick  slightly 
riper  than  if  the  weather  is  warm. 
Every  grower  should  have  a packing- 
house that  is  cool,  and  if  it  can  be 
located  under  shade  trees,  that  is  the 
proper  place,  for  the  reason  that  the 
cooler  the  berries  are  kept  after  be- 
ing picked  and  the  cooler  the  berry  is 
when  it  goes  into  the  iced  car,  the  bet- 
ter it  will  carry. 


Best  of  all  Raspberries,  for  size,  color  and 
profit.  Send  for  catalogue  of  all  kinds  of 
Small  Fruits. 

HOLSINGER  BROTHERS 

ROSED  ALE,  KANSAS 


The  Right  Place  to 

BuyTrees 

is  where  you  can  get  the  best  trees  at  right 
prices.  This  you  can  do  by  buying  them  from 
us.  Our  trees  are  propagated  direct  from  choice 
bearing,  reselected  trees;  they  will  produce  fruit 
of  highest  color,  richest  flavor,  most  uniform 
size,  and  the  trees  are  hardy,  early  and  prolific 
bearers.  We  guarantee  our  trees  and  prices  to 
please.  If  you  want  an  apple  that  will  keep 
until  the  new  crop  comes  in,  plant  the  Missing  Link  Apple 

Missing  Link  Apple  Company 

Nurserymen,  CLAYTON,  ILL. 


F.W.MENERAY 

Crescent  Nursery 
Company  Ine. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 

Established  i&68 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Spring  delivery 
for  NATIVE  AMERICANA  PLUM  SEED- 
LINGS, the  best  budding  and  grafting  stock 
for  plums  for  the  Northern  trade. 

Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Currant,  Grape, 
Forest  Tree  Seedlings,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs  In  car  lots. 


300  Named  Varieties  Paeonies 


4.000,000  Peach 

June  Vuds  a Specialty. 

Jl  TeeS  Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurserirj 

No  agents  traveled,  but  sen  direct  to  planters 
*t  wholesale  prices.  Absolutely  free  from  dis 
ease  and  true  to  name.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices  before  placing  your  order  elsewhere.  We  guarant  ee 
our  atock  true  to  name.  Largest  Peach  Nursery  in  world 

Address  J.  C.  HALE,*  Winchester,  Tenn. 


“Berries  should  never  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  sun.  We  make  it  a 
rule  to  require  the  berry  to  be  picked 
with  a stem  one-fourth  inch  long.  If 
the  stem  is  pulled  out  the  berry  will 
not  stand  up  in  shipment,  and  if  the 
stem  is  over  one-fourth  inch  long  will 
not  appear  to  advantage  in  the  box. 
In  picking  we  put  in  only  such  berries 
as  are  five-tier  or  larger,  and  by  five- 
tier  we  mean  berries  of  such  size  as 
will  require  five  of  them  to  go  across 
in  a row  the  side  of  our  quart  box.  All 
the  culls  in  the  nature  of  nubbins, 
sun-burned  and  poor-shaped  berries, 
etc.,  are  rejected.  The  top  layer  is 
placed  so  as  to  have  the  stems  down, 
which  gives  the  box  a much  more  at- 
tractive appearance  and  is  consequent- 
ly more  inviting  to  the  trade.  We  aim 
to  have  the  boxes  well  filled  and  in 
fact  pack  them  so  that  the  top  layer 
is  about  three-eighths  inch  above  the 
top  of  the  box,  which  will  allow  for 
the  usual  settling,  so  that  when  the 
berries  arrive  at  destination  it  will 
still  be  a full  quart  box. 

“Exceeding  care  must  necessarily 
be  used  both  in  picking  and  packing 
berries  to  avoid  any  berry  being 
crushed  or  bruised.  Either  one  will 
not  only  spoil  this  particular  berry, 
but  it  will  cause  the  decay  of  other 
berries  in  contact  with  it  and  off  con- 
dition on  arrival  at  destination.  In 
placing  the  top  laver  the  packer  must 
be  careful  to  see  that  no  berries  over- 
lap the  edge  of  the  box,  for  if  they  do 
they  certainly  will  be  bruised. 

“Clean  boxes  and  clean  crates  are 
other  essential  requirements.  Our 
growers,  after  nailing  up  their  crates 
of  berries  in  the  packing-house,  usu- 
ally pile  them  up  on  the  cool  side  of 
the  packing-house.  We  require  every 
grower  to  haul  his  berries  on  a spring 
wagon  and  to  use  a wagon  cover, 
which  keeps  off  the  heat,  dust  and 
rain. 

“Every  association  should  have  a 
fair-minded,  capable  and  firm  inspec- 
tor who  should  open  several  crates  in 
each  load  of  berries  as  they  come  in. 
This  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 


up  the  quality  of  the  pack  to  the  re- 
quired standard.  This  inspector  shows 
no  favor  and  at  the  same  time  no 
prejudice. 

"The  essential  feature  of  the  pick- 
ing and  packing  of  berries  is  the  same 
as  in  all  other  fruits,  that  is  to  put 
up  fancy  fruit.  It  is  fancy  fruit  that 
pays.  If  the  culls  are  mixed  in  the 
box  the  grower  can  never  expect  satis- 
factory prices.  The  ideal  climate  and 
soil  of  Hood  River  Valley,  witli  strict 
grading  and  fancy  packing,  have  made 
her  famous  the  world  over.’’ 

One  practice  which  is  followed  at 
Hood  River  which  is  not  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Shepard  is  the  grading  of  the 
berries  at  the  packing  shed.  The  editor 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  was  told,  when 
in  that  country,  that  the  berries  are 
not  graded  by  the  picker,  instead 
they  are  taken  to  the  pa.cking  shed, 
and  are  then  graded  and  carefully 
packed.  Of  course,  only  firm  berries 
could  be  handled  twice  in  this  way; 
soft  berries  would  not  stand  so  much 
handling. 

lir  ^ 

Raspberries  in  North  Missouri. 

O.  M.  Bell,  Princeton,  Mo.,  sends 
The  Fruit-Grower  a photograph  of 
his  raspberry  patch,  the  picture  hav- 
ing been  taken  last  summer.  We 
were  unable  to  get  a good  cut  from 
the  photograph.  Mr.  Bell  lias  been 
very  successful  growing  raspberries 
and  also  grows  grapes  extensively.  He 
says  he  has  never  sprayed  his  rasp- 
berry plants,  not  having  found  it 
necessary  when  the  plantations  are 
well  cultivated.  Regarding  his  meth- 
od of  handling  his  plantation,  he  says: 

“I  give  the  plants  thorough  cultiva- 
tion, being  careful  not  to  cultivate  too 
deep.  I commence  cultivation  as  early 
in  spring  as  the  ground  will  work 
well,  and  cultivate  once  a week  until 
they  are  ready  to  bloom.  Then  I stop 
cultivation  until  the  berries  set  on, 
and  begin  again  and  continue  cultiva- 
tion once  and  twice  a week  until  the 
berries  are  gone.  My  experience  is 
that  the  more  I plow  and  hoe,  the 
larger  the  berries  and  greater  the 
yield,  and  a stronger  plant  growth 
for  the  next  year. 

“I  do  not  cut  out  the  old  canes  after 
fruiting,  but  leave  them  until  the  next 
spring,  for  I believe  they  are  a pro- 
tection to  the  new  growth  during  win- 
ter and  have  a tendency  to  hold  the 
leaves  and  trash  about  the  roots  of 
the  plants.  We  picked  our  first  ber- 
ries last  year,  June  20,  and  the  last 
ones  July  6.  Were  hindered  some  by 
the  rains,  but  lost  no  fruit,  and  could 
not  near  supply  the  home  demand.” 

Setting  Strawberry  Plants. 

H.  W.  Henry  of  Indiana  does  not 
believe  in  setting  strawberry  plants 
with  a spade.  He  is  an  extensive 
grower,  has  had  much  experience, 
and  says  that  if  he  could  get  plants 
set  with  a spade  for  nothing  and  it 
cost  $25  an  acre  to  plant  with  a trow- 
el, he  would  pay  the  difference  and 
use  the  latter  method.  Regarding 
planting  with  the  trowel  he  says: 

“I  admit  it  is  pretty  hard  work  to 
get  down  on  all  fours  and  do  good 
work,  especially  if  you  have  five  or 
ten  acres  to  set  each  spring,  but  it 
pays  in  the  end.  I have  tried  the 
spade  and  also  plant-setting  machines, 
both  hand  and  horse,  but  all  are  fail- 
ures. I use  a setting  trowel  made  by 
a blacksmith  out  of  good  steel.  The 
handle  is  about  six  inches  long  and 
the  blade  seven  and  one-half  inches. 
Keep  it  bright  and  sharp  at  the  round- 
ed edges.  They  cost  35  cents  each.” 

Mr.  Henry  grows  strawberries  in 
hedge  rows,  and  believes  this  is  the 
best  method  to  secure  good  berries. 
Rows  are  made  three  feet  apart,  and 
he  sets  the  plants  eighteen  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  Three  rows  of  a 
variety  are  planted  together,  then  a 
space  of  four  feet  is  left  between  this 
variety  and  the  first  row  of  the  one 
next  to  it.  He  begins  a field  with 
three  rows  of  a perfect-blooming  sort, 
then  plants  three  rows  of  an  imper- 
fect variety,  alternating  in  this  way 
across  the  field,  ending  the  field  with 
three  rows  of  a perfect-blooming  sort. 
■Sjfc  ^ 

The  Massachusetts  supreme  court 
has  decided  that  picking  cranberries 
on  Sunday  is  illegal.  Owners  of  the 
bogs  claimed  it  was  necessary  to  pick 
on  Sunday  in  order  to  save  the  crop, 
while  the  court  held  that  Sunday 
[licking  was  practiced  simply  because 
it  was  cheaper  to  hire  pickers  for 
seven  days  than  it  was  to  employ 
them  for  six  days. 

^ it  it 

Read  our  request  of  subscribers  on 
page  3. 


THE 
BEST 
HAND 
ON 
THE 
FARM 


M Tp  The  best 
hand  on 
the  farm  is 
one  that 
accomplishes  the 
most  in  the  short- 
est time.  The  farm 
telephone  sends  mes- 
sages instantly  over 
the  miles  your  team 
would  have  to  trot  for 
hours.  The  work  is 
half  done  when  you 
have  delivered  the 
order.  A dozen  times 
a day  the  telephone 
will  be  useful  and  any 
one,  particular  call 
may  pay  for  the  entire 
cost  of  putting  in  and 
maintaining  the  line 
for  a year. 

A veterinary  surgeon  may  come  out 
■ II  and  save  your  best  horse.  The  doctor 
may  be  had  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save 
your  life  or  some  member  of  lour  family. 

No  man  can  know 
the  exact  worth  of 
a ’phone  on  the 
farm  until  he  uses 
one.  We  show  here- 
with the  best  tele- 
phonelmade  for  farm 
use,  the  “EACO,”  a 
specialfarm  type  tel- 
ephone with  special 
5-magnet  generator 
and  (1800  ohm  ringer, 
i Will  ring  more  bells 
□■than  any  other  and  is 
constructed  in  the 
best  Ipossible  man- 
ner. Takes  little  wall 
space,  handsome 
from  every  point  of 
view  and  low  in  price. 
For  all  ’round  p radi- 
cal use  there  is  none 
better.  Fitted  with 
our  X.  P.  Condenser, 
which  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  call  up  any 
subscriber  when 
receivers  are  off. 
Send  today  for 
our  free  book 
“How  to  Buy  the 
Right  ’Phone.”  It  tells 
all  about  the  “EACO” 
phone,  how  made  and 
why  you  should  buy  it. 

APPLIANCE  COMPANY 
Q Chicago,  III. 


EVERYTHING 
•FOR  THE 
BEE  KEEPER 

Whatever 
your  needs 
in  bee  ware 
Lewis  can 
,J*'V  supply  you . Best  ’ 
hives  and  sections;  supers 
of  every  description  or  style; ' 
brood  frames;  honey  boards;  sec- 
tion presses  and  section  formers; 
comb  foundation;  shipping 
crates;  drone  and  queen  traps 
and  every  necessary  utensil  requir- 
ed in  keeping  bees  and  saving  honey. 

LEW/S 


bee  ware  is  known  the  world  over  for 
its  quality  and  ease  of  adjustment. 
This  is  why  women  like  Lewis  Bee 
Ware  best.  Whether  you  buy  in 
swarming  time  or  dead  of  winter, 
Lewis  supplies  go  together  right. 
Order  your  goods  now  so  as  to  be  in 
time  tor  the  season’s  business.  Send 
at  once  for  our  Catalog  F -20  contain- 
ing nearly  one  hundred  pages  devo- 
ted to  Bee  Goods.  Also  containing 
seven  full  pages  of  points  to  begin- 
ners. Free.  Send  now.  It  will 
also  contain  the  name  of  your  nearest 
agent  to  whom  your  order  may  be  sent 
thereby  saving  yourself  freight  and  time. 


G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


Nurserymen’s 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our  plates 
leaders.  They  are  used  by  the  leading 
nurserymen  and  agents  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  A trial  order  will  convince 
you  of  their  superiority.  Send  for  cata- 
logue and  prices.  ^ 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO. 

Rochester,  New  York 


Kansas  City  Nurseries 

A general  line  of  Nursery  Stock,  Wholesale 
and  Retail.  A heavy  stock  of  Concord  and 
Moore's  Early  Grapes,  one  and  two  years. 
Small  Fruits,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  etc.  We  can 
ship  direct  to  almost  any  point  without  trans- 
fers. Office,  233  Rialto  Building. 

BLAIR  & KAUFMAN,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NEWKIRK^  NURSERY 

Full  line  of  Nursery  stock.  Special  low  prices 
on  Soft  Maple,  3 yrs.,  12  to  15  feet.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  b 

ALBERT  MATHIS,  Prop.  Newkirk,  Okla, 
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Address  all  communications  and  make  Remittances  Payable  to  "The  Fruit-Grower 
Company.”  Seventh  and  Charles  Streets,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 
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Advertising  Kate  — 20c  Agate  Line,  $2.80  per  inch.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch 

No  advertising  in  class  generally  termed  "Objectionable”  accepted  under  any  condi- 
tions. Editions  mailed  on  1st  day  of  month.  Forms  close  on  20th  of  preceding 
months;  i.  e.,  January  forms  close  December  20th,  tefc. 


OVER  FORTY  THOUSAND  COPIES  A MONTH 

SUBSCRIPTION  KATE,  $1.00  A YEAR.  THREE  YEARS  IN  ADVANCE  FOR  $2.00 

Remit  us  U.  S.  Coin,  or  Currency,  Postoffioe  Money  Order,  Express  Money  Order, 
Registered  Letter  or  Bank  Draft.  Send  stamps  only  as  last  resort.  Ail  remittances 
at  our  risk. 

Unless  otherwise  ordered,  subscriptions  will  commence  with  month  following  dale 
of  remittance,  and  continue  until  ordered  stopped  and  arrearages  paid.  If  you  desire 
paper  to  stop  when  time  Is  up,  notify  us.  The  letter  after  date  on  addres  tag 

signifies  that  paper  will  stop  on  that  date.  The  address  tag  stands  as  a receipt  for 
your  remittance. 

In  compiling  a list  of  Forty  Thousand  subscribers,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make 
mistakes,  but  we  guarantee  fair  treatment  to  everyone.  If  you  find  an  error  in  your 
addres  tag,  or  do  not  receive  paper  promptly,  write  us  and  we  will  trace  matter  up. 
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Our  Gardening  Prizes. 

The  judges  in  our  contest  for  best 
gardening  articles  have  announced 
the  following  as  prize-winners,  the  se- 
lection having  been  made  from  the 
articles  published  in  March; 

First  prize — R.  W.  Rule,  Fall  River, 
Kan. 

Second  prize — Dr.  J.  R.  Lambert, 
Coatsburg,  111. 

Third  prize  — H.  C.  Pumphrey, 
Mena,  Ark. 

Checks  for  the  prizes  will  be  sent 
to  these  persons.  Other  persons  whose 
articles  were  published  in  March  are 
entitled  to  their  choice  of  any  five  of 
our  Brother  Jonathan  booklets,  as 
premiums.  Those  who  contributed 
the  articles  which  were  published, 
should  send  us  the  list  of  five  book- 
lets which  they  desire,  and  they  will 
be  forwarded  at  once. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to 
thank  those  who  contributed  articles 
for  our  March  issue.  Many  excellent 
articles  could  not  be  published,  on 
account  of  lack  of  room.  But  we  are 
just  as  grateful  to  those  whose  ar- 
ticles were  not  published.  Next  March 
we  shall  have  another  contest  of  this 
kind;  keep  a record  of  your  garden 
work  this  summer,  and  if  possible 
get  a good  photograph  of  it,  and  send 
your  report  to  The  Fruit-Grower  for 
our  next  Gardening  Annual. 

Cash  Subscription  Prizes. 

Our  second  monthly  contest  passed 
and  not  an  entry  for  the  cash  prizes 
we  had  announced.  Just  why  this 
should  be,  we  are  unable  to  say.  We 
have  received  a great  many  clubs,  but 
the  letters  did  not  enter  for  these 
prizes.  No  award  is  made,  therefore, 
for  this  second  month. 

We  will  say,  however,  that  a num- 
ber have  already  entered  for  the  third 
contest,  which  will  close  April  25,  to 
give  plenty  of  time  to  get  the  sub- 
scriptions to  this  office.  Some  of 
these  club-raisers  are  at  work  now, 
and  have  sample  copies  to  show  their 
neighbors.  But  it  is  not  too  late  for 
a great  many  others  to  enter.  Send 
for  sample  copies  today,  and  get  to 
work. 

Do  you  realize  how  easy  it  would 
have  been  to  win  one  of  these  prizes 
either  the  first  month  or  the  second 
month?  A list  of  half  a dozen  new 
subscribers  would  have  won  a pre- 
mium which  would  be  worth  more 
than  the  total  subscriptions  sent  in. 
As  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  large 
clubs  are  not  necessary  to  win  one 
of  these  prizes,  for  as  a rule  our  clubs 
are  rather  small.  Honors  will  not  be 
so  easy  as  they  would  have  been  last 
month  or  the  month  before,  but  large 
clubs  will  not  be  necessary,  very  like- 
ly, to  get  one  of  the  special  cash  prizes 
we  have  announced. 

And  even  if  you  fail  to  win  one  of 
the  cash  prizes,  you  will  still  get  a 
good  commission  for  your  work.  Re- 
member that  you  can  send  three  sub- 
scriptions, either  new  or  old,  for  $2, 
thus  leaving  the  club-raiser  a cash 
commission  for  the  three  subscrip- 
tions. Bear  this  in  mind,  and  try  to 
get  a club  before  this  contest  closes, 
on  April  26. 

Fruit-Eaters  Don’t  Need  Medicine. 

Recently  The  Fruit-Grower  carried 
an  advertisement  for  a medicine  com- 
pany, and  the  contract  was  not  re- 
newed. The  advertiser  stated  that  The 


Fruit-Grower  did  not  pay  as  an  ad- 
vertising medium  for  patent  medicines, 
for  very  few  results  were  received. 
This  advertiser  closed  his  letter  with 
the  statement,  "Apparently,  the  fruit- 
eaters  do  not  need  medicine.” 

That’s  true,  we  believe.  Persons 
who  eat  fruit  do  not  need  much  med- 
icine, for  their  systems  are  kept  in 
good  condition.  The  general  public 
would  be  much  better  off  if  less 
money  were  spent  for  medicines  and 
more  for  fruit.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
ought  to  constitute  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  diet  of  readers  of  The 
Fruit-Grower,  and  we  believe  they  do. 
That  accounts  for  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  respond  to  medical  advertising. 

it 

Labeling  Fruit  Packages. 

The  publication  of  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  March  Fruit-Grower  call- 
ing attention  to  labels  for  berry  crates 
has  attracted  much  attention,  and  we 
have  been  surprised  to  find  how  many 
of  our  readers  are  interested  in  label- 
ing the  crates  and  packages  contain- 
ing their  fruits. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
is  a good  plan — provided  the  pack- 
ages always  contain  fruit  which  is 
first-class  and  which  is  carefully 
packed.  J.  H.  Hale  always  brands  his 
fruit,  and  has  established  a reputa- 
tion for  his  brand.  Poor  fruit  should 
not  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
grower.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  if 
it  should  be  marketed  at  all.  But  a 
grower  who  puts  up  good  fruit,  in  a 
proper  manner,  should  establish  a 
reputation  for  his  brand.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  has  received  orders  for  many 
labels  for  berry  crates,  showing  an 
increasing  interest  in  this  matter. 

* 

Leasing  Apple  Orchards. 

In  an  Eastern  paper  we  note  a plan 
which  is  being  offered  in  parts  of 
New  York  state.  This  is  for  experi- 
enced orchard  men  to  lease  apple 
orchards  for  a term  of  five  years; 
they  are  to  attend  to  the  spraying, 
pruning,  cultivation  of  the  soil,  pay 
for  half  the  fertilizer  used,  pick  the 
fruit,  and  to  receive  for  this  service 
half  the  product  of  the  orchard.  This 
plan  is  expected  to  be  profitable  to 
both  parties  to  the  agreement,  for 
many  orchards  which  have  not  been 
properly  cared  for  will,  under  this 
plan,  be  helped  to  produce  maximum 
crops. 

The  Rule  Works  Both  Ways. 

The  pure-food  bill  now  before  con- 
gress, which  has  passed  the  senate, 
and  which  should  pass  the  lower 
house,  provides  among  other  things, 
that  the  label  of  canned  goods,  pre- 
serves, etc.,  shall  state  the  contents 
of  the  can.  It  insists  on  goods  being 
labeled  for  what  they  are.  That  is 
right,  and  doubtless  every  reader  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  will  approve  of  this 
measure. 

But  listen:  ' What  is  the  difference 
between  falsely  labeling  canned  goods 
by  the  manufacturer,  and  falsely  la- 
beling fruit  packages  by  the  one  who 
puts  up  the  package? 

Don’t  answer  too  hastily.  Think  it 
over.  If  it  is  right  for  the  manufac- 
turer to  sell  his  goods  for  what  they 
really  are,  why  should  not  this  rule 
hold  good  with  the  man  who  packs 
apple  barrels,  for  Instance?  Is  it  not 
just  as  wrong  for  tbe  apple  packer 


to  mark  No.  2 apples  as  "Fancy” 
as  it  is  for  the  baking-powder  manu- 
facturer to  mark  his  alum  baking 
powder  as  "pure  cream  of  tartar?” 

Let  us  be  fair.  Let  us  work  for 
the  passage  of  the  pure  food  law. 
Let  us  write  our  congressmen  at  once, 
asking  him  to  support  the  measure. 
But  let  us  also  be  consistent.  Let  us 
be  careful  of  the  kind  of  fruit  we 
put  up  under  a No.  1 label.  The  man 
who  falsely  labels  his  fruit  is  helping 
to  injure  the  fruit  business.  To  do 
this  is  dishonest — and  it’s  poor  pol- 
icy. It  injures  the  man  who  does  it, 
and  it  injures  all  others  engaged  in 
the  same  business. 

Let  us  be  fair  to  ourselves,  fair  to 
our  neighbor,  and  fair  to  the  cus- 
tomer. 

it 

Establishing  Confidence  in  Quality  of 
Fruits. 

Reference  was  recently  made  in 
these  columns  to  a Canadian  fruit 
handler  who  was  to  be  tried  for  hav- 
ing falsely  marked  a barrel  of  apples, 
in  violation  of  the  fruit-marks  act 
of  Canada.  This  man  sold  some  very 
poor  apples  which  were  marked  No. 
1.  Here  are  the  results  of  the  trial. 
The  apple  handler  was  finer  $50  and 
costs  for  the  improper  marking;  an- 
other man  was  fined  $30  and  costs 
as  owner  of  the  apples  at  the  time 
of  the  packing,  and  he  was  fined  an 
additional  $5  and  costs  as  foreman 
of  the  men  who  packed  the  fruit;  the 
men  who  packed  the  fruit  were  also 
fined  $5  and  costs  for  their  part  in 
the  work. 

Whew!  Expensive  apples,  those! 
And  yet  it  is  possible  for  poorly  packed 
and  falsely  marked  apples  to  be  even 
more  expensive  than  that.  If  one 
marks  fruit  packages  falsely,  and 
thereby  disgusts  the  customer  with 
the  product,  the  results  in  the  long 
run  may  be  even  more  disastrous  than 
in  the  case  referred  to,  where  the 
civil  courts  assessed  the  damages.  The 
loss  can  be  even  greater,  even  though 
it  be  not  apparent  at  the  time.  If 
honesty  pays  anywhere,  it  pays  in 
matters  which  have  to  do  with  the 
public  taste. 
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Centralization  of  Land  Ownership. 

Attention  has  recently  been  called 
to  a change  which  is  taking  place  in 
the  Middle  West,  which  is  not  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  if 
the  movement  continues.  This  is  the 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  land  owned 
by  single  individua  s and  corporations, 
and  therefore  a corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  tenant  farms. 
Iowa  has  fewer  farms  than  it  had  ten 
years  ago — this  means  that  larger 
holdings  are  the  rule,  and  more  per- 
sons at  work  farming  for  others.  The 
same  tendency  is  observed  in  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  other  Western 
states.  A report  from  the  Missouri 
Agricultural  College  calls  attention  to 
some  of  the  large  holdings  in  this 
state:  One  man  in  Atchison  County 
owns  46,000  acres;  the  Scully  lands  in 
Bates  County  (owned  by  an  alien,  we 
believe),  comprise  about  50,000  acres; 
the  Hunter  interests  in  southeast  Mis- 
souri include  35,000  acres;  the  Stone 
Land  Company  has  35,000  acres,  and 
the  Deering  Harvester  Company 
owns  immense  tracts  of  unknown 
extent  in  the  most  fertile  section  of 
southeast  Missouri,  and  there  are  oth- 
er holdings  equally  large. 

In  speaking  of  this  movement,  Dean 
Waters  of  the  Missouri  Agricultural 
College  says: 

"If  the  present  tendency  towards 
the  purchase  of  real  estate  by  non- 
residents is  continued,  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a tenant  system  with  all 
of  its  attendant  disasters.  A tenant 
system  of  farming  will  seriously  re- 
tard agricultural  progress,  interfere 
with  the  improvement  of  rural  schools 
and  farm  homes,  and  affect  adverse- 
ly the  intelligence  and  prosperity  of 
the  state.  Let  the  American  farmer 
become  a tenant,  and  in  a few  genera- 
tions European  conditions  will  be 
duplicated  on  American  soil;  the 
farmer  will  be  a peasant  without  spirit 
or  ambition.  Unquestionably,  the 
present  tendency  is  in  this  direction. 
How  it  will  end  no  one  can  foresee." 

No  one  who  has  investigated  the 
situation  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  what  Dean  Waters 
says.  The  tendency  is  fraught  with 
great  evil,  and  it  should  be  checked. 
How  this  is  to  be  accomplished  is 
unknown  to  us;  it  is  a problem  for 
our  wisest  statesmen  to  solve — but  it 
must  be  solved  and  that  before  many 
years  have  passed. 

it 

Read  our  request  of  subscribers  on 
page  3. 


For  Denaturized  Alcohol  Without 
Taxation. 

It  seems  that  many  persons  do  not 
understand  the  move  to  secure  alco- 
hol for  industrial  use  without  the  pay- 
ment of  the  internal  revenue  tax,  and 
many  good  people  have  been  opposed 
to  the  proposition.  At  present  all 
kinds  of  alcohol  are  subject  to  this 
revenue  tax;  as  a result,  alcohol  is  not 
used  for  fuel  and  power  as  it  is  in 
other  countries.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation seeks  to  remove  the  tax  on 
denaturized  alcohol,  so  that  it  can 
be  used  in  this  way.  Alcohol  which 
comes  under  this  provision  is  to  be 
rendered  unfit  for  drinking,  and  can 
be  used  only  as  fuel  or  power.  The 
proposition  is  opposed  by  two  power- 
ful trusts — the  trust  which  makes 
wood  alcohol  and  the  Standard  Oil 
trust,  which  controls  the  gasoline 
supply.  If  denaturized  alcohol  is  re- 
lieved of  the  revenue  tax,  it  will  com- 
pete with  gasoline — indeed,  it  is 
claimed  to  be  much  more  satisfac- 
tory than  gasoline,  in  that  it  will  not 
explode.  For  this  reason  the  company 
which  controls  the  supply  of  gasoline 
is  opposed  to  the  proposed  law,  and 
the  wood  alcohol  trust  is  opposed  to 
it  for  the  reason  that  it  will  furnish 
competition  for  its  product.  It  seems 
to  us  that  farmers,  especially,  should 
favor  the  proposition,  for  if  it  carries 
it  will  mean  that  alcohol  will  be  made 
from  potatoes  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  it  will  also  mean  that  they 
will  be  independent  of  the  oil  trust 
in  the  purchase  of  gasoline  for  fuel 
and  for  operating  gasoline  engines. 
It  will  mean  a stable  market  for 
many  farm  products,  and  it  will  pre- 
vent exorbitant  prices  for  a commod- 
ity which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
used  by  farmers.  The  removal  of  this 
tax  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the  tax 
upon  alcohol  which  is  used  as  a bever- 
age; that  tax  will  remain  as  it  is  now. 
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Breeding  New  Apples  for  the  North. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has,  on  many  oc- 
casions, commended  the  work  which 
is  being  done  in  Minnesota  in  the  way 
of  originating  hardy  fruits  of  good 
quality  for  that  section.  The  $1,000 
offer  of  the  horticultural  society  of 
that  state  for  a new  apple  which  shall 
possess  certain  qualities  is  well  known. 
But  here  is  a very  practical  work 
which  is  also  being  done  by  that  so- 
ciety: One  of  the  members  of  the 

society  saved  the  seeds  from  sixteen 
barrels  of  Malinda  apples  which  were 
grown  on  Malinda  grafts  top-worked 
on  Duchess  trees,  about  one-half  of 
each  tree  being  of  each  variety.  This 
mixing  of  varieties  in  the  same  tree 
undoubtedly  resulted  in  many  crosses 
of  these  varieties,  so  that  the  seed- 
lings grown  from  the  seeds  will  be 
most  interesting.  These  seeds  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  society,  and 
about  twenty-five  seeds  are  sold  to  the 
members  for  10  cents,  and  premiums 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  apples 
grown  from  these  seeds.  In  urging 
the  members  to  send  for  these  seeds 
and  enter  the  contest,  the  secretary 
of  the  society  says:  “There  are  very 
few  of  our  members  but  can  find  a 
place  to  plant  a package  of  those 
seeds  and  to  bring  to  fruitage  the  trees 
that  may  grow  from  it.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  can  be  planted  very  close 
together,  or  scions  can  be  taken  from 
the  seedlings,  at  one  year  even,  and 
top-grafted  into  older  trees  to  bring 
them  into  early  bearing.” 

This  society  is  to  be  commended 
for  this  work.  Prof.  Hansen’s  experi- 
ence in  breeding  hardy  fruits  for  the 
North  has  been  that  the  desired  va- 
rieties can  be  secured,  if  only  enough 
seedlings  are  grown.  And  where  so 
many  persons  are  engaged  in  the 
work,  chances  are  greater  that  enough 
seedlings  will  be  grown.  Why  not 
undertake  similar  work  in  many  of 
our  states?  Hardy  varieties  are  not 
so  much  needed  in  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  other  states,  but  there  is 
room  for  varieties  which  shall  possess 
other  desired  qualities,  and  a con- 
certed effort  should  be  made  to  pro- 
duce them.  Why  not  profit  by  the 
example  of  Minnesota?  It  is  worth 
the  effort,  if  only  one  good  variety 
shall  be  produced,  which  supplies  a 
need  not  met  by  the  sorts  we  are 
growing. 
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Have  you  written  your  congressman 
in  favor  of  the  pure  food  bill?  If  not 
write  him  now.  Also  ask  him  to  sup- 
port the  bill  to  remove  the  tax  from 
denaturized  alcohol.  It  will  mean 
cheap  fuel  and  light  for  farm  homes — 
and  it  will  not  mean  any  decrease 
of  the  tax  upon  alcohol  used  as  a bev- 
erage. 
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The  Tamily  Circle 

Headers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  have 
said  that  the  March  issue  was  the  best 
number  we  have  ever  sent  out — and 
we  believe  it  was,  too.  It  was  the 
largest  paper  we  have  ever  printed, 
and  we  believe  it  was  in  other  re- 
spects the  best  one. 

Last  fall,  when  the  subscription 
rate  was  advanced  to  $1  a year,  we 
promised  our  readers  that  the  paper 
would  be  made  worth  the  price. 

Have  we  not  “made  good?"  Some 
who  were  a little  doubtful  as  to 
whether  The  Fruit-Grower  would  re- 
ally be  improved  have  been  convinced, 
and  many  of  these  persons  have  writ- 
ten us  to  this  effect.  Some  of  them 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  the  March 
issue  alone  was  worth  the  yearly  sub- 
scription price. 

This  month’s  issue  is  not  so  large  as 
was  the  March  number,  but  it  is  a 
good  one,  nevertheless.  The  women 
members  of  The  Fruit-grower  Fam- 
ily will  appreciate  the  recipes  for  the 
serving  and  preserving  of  the  differ- 
ent fruits  treated  in  their  department, 
and  they  will  also  appreciate  the  other 
recipes  which  will  be  printed  in  suc- 
ceeding numbers. 

These  are  good  recipes — for  they 
are  furnished  by  members  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family,  and  they  know 
what’s  what.  These  are  recipes,  re- 
member, which  have  been  tested  and 
found  all  right — they  are  not  the  the- 
oretical recipes  of  the  cooking-school 
graduate.  We  have  so  much  faith  in 
them,  at  any  rate,  tht  when  all  have 
been  printed  we  think  we  will  pub- 
lish another  book  of  the  Brother  Jon- 
athan series,  and  use  these  various 
recipes.  Would  not  that  make  an  ex- 
cellent booklet?  We’ll  try  to  have 
this  booklet  out  early  in  the  summer, 
after  all  the  recipes  have  been  print- 
ed, and  they  will  be  in  time  for  use 
next  season. 

Speaking  of  Brother  Jonathan  book- 
lets, four  more  of  them  are  now 
ready,  and  one  other  one — No.  8 — 
will  be  out  in  a few  days.  We- re- 
gret the  delay  in  issuing  these  book- 
lets, but  it  was  unavoidable — we  were 
simply  unable  to  print  them.  Last 
fall  we  increased  the  capacity  of  our 
press-room,  by  adding  new  machin- 
ery, but,  notwithstanding  this  addi- 
tion, we  were  simply  unable  to  han- 
dle the  work  as  we  would  like  to  have 
done.  It  is  evident  that  we  shall 
have  to  purchase  more  new  presses 
before  next  season. 

The  Brother  Jonathan  booklets 
which  have  been  sent  out  have  been 
well  received — everyone  who  has  them 
speaks  well  of  them. ' Booklets  Nos  1 
and  2 have  run  through  an  edition, 
and  the  second  edition  has  been 
printed.  Second  editions  of  the  oth- 
ers will  have  to  be  printed  shortly. 

A great  many  readers  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  have  not  seen  these  booklets, 
and  do  not  know  their  value.  We 
want  all  of  them  to  see  these  book- 
lets, however,  and  will  send  any  of 
them  on  approval,  if  desired.  Look 
them  over;  if  they  are  what  you  want, 
keep  them,  and  then  remit  us  the 
price — 25  cents  each,  and  five  for  $1. 
If  they  are  not  what  you  want,  re- 
turn them,  and  no  harm  done. 

That’s  a fair  proposition,  isn’t  it? 
We  think  it  is,  and  want  those  in- 
terested to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

It 

Another  thing:  Do  you  know  that 

in  sending  new  subscriptions  to  The 
Fruit-Grower,  or  renewals,  either, 
that  for  each  $1  remitted  you  are  en- 
titled to  one  of  these  booklets  as  a 
premium  ? 

That’s  our  offer,  all  right:  The 

Fruit-Grower  for  a year  and  one 
Brother  Jonathan  booklet,  for  $1.  Or 
The  Fruit-Grower  three  years  and 
two  Brother  Jonathan  booklets  for 
$2.  This  offer  is  for  either  old  or 
new  subscribers. 

Look  over  the  list  of  these  booklets, 
and  send  your  subscription  today.  The 
Fruit-Grower  is  worth  the  money,  and 
the  booklet  will  be  a clear  gain.  Here 
is  the  list  of  booklets,  and  all  are  now 
ready,  or  will  be  by  the  time  your 
order  can  reach  us: 

Now,  there’s  our  list,  and  there  is 
our  proposition.  We  shall  be  very  glad 
to  hear  from  a great  many  of  our 
readers,  and  especially  from  every- 
one whose  subscription  has  expired. 
Renew  today,  claim  your  booklet,  and 
have  the  matter  out  of  the  way  be- 
fore the  rush  of  summer  work  comes 
on. 

at 

The  summer  season  is  naturally  a 
little  slack  in  our  subscription  depart- 
ment, but  we  truM  members  of  The 
Family  will  each  do  a little  mission- 
ary work  this  summer.  In  some  re- 


spects, the  summer  is  a good  time  to 
do  this  work.  For  one  thing,  you 
meet  your  neighbors  more  often,  and 
as  the  various  fruits  ripen  you  will 
find  them  more  interested  in  horti- 
cultural literature.  Try  to  get  at  least 
one  new  subscriber  this  summer,  and 
if  you  can  get  two  persons  to  sub- 
scribe at  $1  each  each  you  will  se- 
cure your  own  renewal  free  of  charge. 
Scarcely  a reader  of  this  publication 
will  fail  to  secure  at  least  one  new 
subscriber,  if  the  proper  effort  is 
made.  Will  you  make  yours? 

In  this  way  you  can  show  your  ap- 
preciation of  The  Fruit-Grower  very 
effectively- — no  need  to  tell  us  what 
you  think  of  the  paper  when  you  send 
a new  subscriber,  for  we  then  will 
know.  Read  our  special  request  in 
page  3. 

Do  you  remember  the  old  story 
in  the  reader  some  of  us  studied  at 
school,  which  told  of  a man  whose 
team  and  wagon  had  been  swept  way 
by  a swollen  stream?  The  illustration 
accompanying  the  story,  you  remem- 
ber, showed  the  man  and  his  dis- 
tressed family  standing  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  surrounded  by  a num- 
ber of  strangers.  The  latter  were  ex- 
pressing their  sympathy,  and  finally 
one  man  said  he  was  sorry  510  worth 
— and  he  donated  that  sum  to  help  re- 
place the  lost  team  and  wagon.  His 
sympathy  was  effective  — money 
talked. 

The  moral  of  this  is  to  get  a new 
subscription  or  two,  and  then  we  will 
know  your  sentiments. 

BROTHER  JONATHAN. 

^ 

Barrel  Sprayers  and  High  Power. 

After  reading  the  article  in  Feb- 
ruary Fruit-Grower,  in  which  Mr. 
McCabe  of  Colorado  tells  of  his  use 
of  gasoline  engine.  D.  B.  Ross,  Farm- 
ington. N.  M.,  writes  to  give  his  ex- 
perience in  using  a barrel  outfit.  Mr. 
Ross  says  that  he  put  a gauge  on  his 
barrel  pump  and  got  the  pressure  up 
to  120  to  140  pounds,  and  could  keep 
it  there  while  in  use;  a three-cluster 
nozzle  was  used  in  this  experiment. 

We  would  not  have  anyone  get  the 
opinion  from  Mr.  McCabe’s  article,  or 
from  any  other  articles  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  that  barrel  pumps  cannot  do 
good  work  in  spra  ing.  They  can  be 
made  to  do  good  work,  but  the  point 
which  Mr.  McCabe  and  other  writers 
have  tried  to  make  was  that  for  large 
orchards  power  sprayers  could  be  op- 
erated to  better  advantage,  for  the 
reason  that  operating  a hand  pump 
is  a hard  task,  and  where  many  trees 
are  to  be  sprayed  it  is  hard  to  get  men 
to  handle  the  pumps.  Mr.  Ross  has 
been  successful  in  using  the  barrel 
pumps,  and  thousands  of  other  grow- 
ers have  also  succeeded  in  using  them. 
But  large  orchardists  are  looking  for 
power  outfits  which  will  do  the  work 
more  rapidly,  for  when  it  comes  to 
spraying  an  orchard  it  will  be  found 
that  when  one  tree  is  ready  to  spray, 
the  others  in  the  orchard  are  in  the 
same  condition.  The  work  must  be 
done  rapidly  and  thoroughly.  Tf  one 
can  accomplish  this  with  barrel  out- 
fits, they  should  use  them.  If  barrel 
pumps  are  too  slow,  get  a power  out- 
fit— but,  by  all  means,  protect  your 
trees  and  fruit  against  insect  and  fun- 
gus enemies. 

■5)2. 

The  Result  Was  Inevitable. 

About  two  years  ago  The  Fruit- 
Grower  published  an  article  telling  of 
one  of  our  subscribers  having  stopped 
the  paper,  stating  at  the  time  that 
his  family  was  leaving  the  farm. 
There  was  too  much  work  on  the 
farm,  and  thev  were  going  to  town. 

The  family  at  that  time  started  a 
boarding  house.  Think  of  leaving 
the  farm  to  escape  work,  and  then 
opening  a boarding  house.  We  pre- 
dicted at  the  time  that  the  result 
would  be  that  before  a great  while 
the  family  would  lose  all  it  had,  and 
then  would  be  ready  to  go  back  to 
the  farm — or  somewhere  else. 

And  it  has  come.  From  the  board- 
ing house — which  was  most  unprof- 
itable— -the  family  changed  to  the 
grocery  business.  A small  place  was 
opened  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
without  any  previous  experience,  and 
it  was  not  hard  to  tell  what  the  end 
would  be. 

Recently  the  man  filed  a petition 
in  the  bankruptcy-  court,  and  the 
grocery  store  has  gone  the  way  of 
the  boarding  house. 

There  is  a moral  here  for  a great 
many  families  who  are  trying  to  break 
into  the  cities.  And  whatever  you 
do,  if  you  must  go  to  the  city,  don't 
keep  a boarding  house,  and  don’t 
open  a grocery  store.  As  a rule,  thev 
are  both  unprofitable  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced. 


WHITE  SPRUCE 

BERRY  CRATES 

Neatness  and  Strength  Combined 

STANDARD  LESLIE  WINE  MEASURE  BOXES 
PATENT  FOLDING  HALLOCK  BOXES 

They  are  by  far  the  most  at- 
tractive fruit  shipping  pack- 
age on  the  market. 

Wine  Measure  Size  of 
Standard  Thickness. 


GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1215-1217  West  10th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1201=1203=1205  Jones  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Real  Fence  Economy 

consists  of  getting  the  greatest  possible  fence  value  for  the  money  expended. 
We  offer  you  the  best  fence  value  obtainable  and  here  is  why  we  can  do  it. 

We  Sell  Direct  from  Factory  to  the  user  of  the  fence.  Thus  we  avoid 
all  unnecessary  and  expensive  handling  and  storing  and  cut  out  all  profits 
and  commissions  of  go-betweens.  This  makes  a large  saving.  It  enables  us 
to  spend  more  for  good  material  and  proper  construction. 

The  Continuous  Stay  is  what  gives  Advance  Fence  its  superior 
strength.  In  Advance  Fence  the  stay  is  never  cut  but  runs  continuously  up  and 
down  across  the  fence  for  many  rods  without  an  end.  Thus  we  preserve  and 
utilize  all  the  strength  of  the  wire  about  half  of  which  is  wasted  in  fences  with 
cut  stays.  Our  method  of  construction  costs  a little  more  but  it’s  worth  while. 

30  Days’  Free  Trial.  Place  your  order  with  us  for  what  fence  you 
need  and  if  after  examining  it  you  do  not  like  it  you  can  return  it  at  our  ex- 
pense and  get  your  money  back.  Don’t  you  think  this  is  a fair  offer? 

We  Prepay  Freight  and  guar- 
antee safe  delivery. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Fence 
Book  and  wholesale  delivered  prices. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO. 

Old  Street  Peoria,  III. 
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TRY  THIS  BICYCLE  10  DAYS  CDCC 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  THIS  BICYCLE  | llkk 

ride  ten  days  FREE,  and  if  you  don’t  say  it 

running,  highest  grade,  strongest,  handsomest,  most  grace- 
ful, comfortable  and  easy  riding  bicycle  you  ever  saw, 
the  ten  days’  trial  won’t  cost- you  one  cent.  Our  FREE 

Bicycle  Catalogue  shows  this  great  genuine  ten  days’ 
free  trial  otter  $1  1.75  BUYS  OUR  NEW  1906 
MODEL  KENWOOD,  the  long  famous  $75.00  bicycle 
strictly  high  grade,  worth  three  of  the  bicycles  sold  by 
others  at  $15.00  to  $25.00.  a wonderful  model,  guaran- 
teed for  two  years  and  ottered  on  ten  days’  tree  trial  all 
fully  illustrated  and  described  in  our  new  Free  Special 
Bicycle  Catalogue.  In  our  Free  Bicycle  Catalogue  we 
show  our  entire  line  ot  beautiful  new  1906  model 
bicycles  for  men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  the  finest 
wheels  ever  put  on  the  market,  and  our  low  prices, 
liberal  terms,  guarantees,  free  trial  plan,  offers,  induce- 
ments and  privileges  will  surprise  you  Write  at  once  for  the  FREE  Bicycle  Catalogue.  X 

THIS  SILVERWARE  SET  FREE 

YOU  CAN  GET  THIS  HANDSOME  INITIAL  SILVERWARE  SET  (any  initial  engraved  and  1mm.  ) 

complete  in  leatherette  case)  FREE  if  you  buy  from  us  or  take  orders  for  a few  b*cyclec; 

or  you  can  get  your  choice  of  a gun,  camera,  watch,  clock,  suit  of  clothes  or  many  other  Wlltl  miff  I 

valuable  articles  given  FREE  for  sending  us  your  orders.  This  astonishing  offer  is  also  i 11(111  ¥11111 

shown  in  our  Free  Bicycle  Catalogue.  Write  us  a letter  or  postal  now  and  sav:  “Send  imM! 
me  your  Free  Bicycle  Catalogue,"  and  the  big  book  with  handsome  pictures  of  all  our  new  i » 

bicycles,  showing  every  piece  and  part,  why  our  bicycles  are  the  highest  grade  bicycles  made  in  the  world  the 
wonderful  construction  which  makes  them  so  easy  running,  so  strong  and  durable,  whv  we  can  make  such  wonder- 
fully low  prices,  such  liberal  terms,  such  remarkable  offers,  such  broad  guarantees,  the  free  silverware  offer,  our 
other  offers  of  valuable  articles  free,  everything  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  by  return  mail.  FREE  and  postpaid. 
DON’T  FAIL  TO  GET  OUR  NEW  1906  BICYCLE  PROPOSITION;  it’s  a marvelous  offer.  Write  this  minute.  Address. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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IF  ITS  MADE  IN  SAGINAW 


|TfC  M Anir  We  want  every  farmer  to  send  for  our  wagon  book.  It  con- 

■ ■ w nifVUb  Balts  IB  I tains  some  wagon  buying  advice  he  will  appreciate.  It  will 
suggest  to  him  a way  to  do  a great  part  of  his  work  on  the  farm  much  easier,  much  quicker  and 
much  better.  It  will  show  him  the  folly  of  breaking  his  back  loading  heavy  loads  on  a high  wagon. 
It  will  tell  him  how  he  can  make  it  easier  for  his  team  and  yet  do  more  work.  It  tells  about  the 


FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON 

the  low-down,  wide-tire,  short  turn,  roomy  and  durable  wagon  that’s  made  in  Saginaw. 
A wagon  that  his  dealer  can  guarantee  for  five  years.  A wagon  that  is  honest  from  tip  of 
the  tongue  to  the  rear  wheel.  A wagon  that  has  sold  in  increased  numbers.  It  s a wagon 
suitable  for  any  road  and  any  load.  Goes  over  soft,  marshy  ground  without  cut- 

' ting.  A wagon  you  find  handy  everywhere. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  catalog  or 
send  to  us.  It’s  free. 

Farmers  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich, 
Branohes,  Kansas  City  and  Des  Moines. 

Makers  of  Handy  Hav  and  Stock  Racks  and 
Handy  All-Steel  Frame  Silos.  Catalog  free. 


WOOD  OR 
rSTEEL  WHEELS'' 


WE  GROW  AND 
GUARANTEE  THEM 


All  the  varieties  known 
as  "best’’  are  from  our  nurseries 
I'UrK.I.  OK 


SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES,  BULBS,  ETC 
EVERGREENS,  2 and  3 year  Transplanted,  A SPECIALTY 

Catalogue  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper 

J.  WRAGG  & SONS’  CO.,  WAUKEE.  IOWA 


Handsomely  Illustrated 

■ Old  Reliable 

CENTRAL  NURSERIES 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Raspberries  In  Southeast  Missouri. 

My  favorite  among  black  raspber- 
ries is  the  Cumberland.  The  stories 
of  its  size  have  not  been  exaggerated. 
I have  seen  specimens  of  Kansas  as 
large  as  the  largest  Cumberlands,  but 
they  were  scarce  and  hard  to  find, 
while  they  were  too  common  to  excite 
notice  on  the  Cumberland  vines.  The 
largest  berries  grow  on  yearling 
plants.  If  good  treatment  be  given 
the  young  vines  the  first  summer,  it 
is  surprising  what  a crop  they  will 
bear  the  second  year,  and  the  very 
finest  of  berries.  If  they  never  bore 
more  than  this,  it  would  still  be  quite 
profitable  to  raise  them. 

From  the  reports  of  horticultural 
societies  I should  judge  the  raspberry 
to  be  of  doubtful  profit  in  many  dis- 
tricts, but  here  it  certainly  succeeds 
well.  Yet  its  peculiarities  must  be 
studied  and  indulged.  My  vines  are 
never  without  anthracnose,  but  it  has 
never  become  serious  enough  to  pro- 
duce fatal  results.  Therefore  I have 
never  resorted  to  spraying  or  to  any 
other  method  to  combat  it,  except  to 
do  all  I could  to  increase  the  vigor 
of  the  canes  by  pruning,  cultivation 
and  fertility.  The  soil  here  is  the  loess 
formation,  red  in  color,  and  underlaid 
from  three  to  twenty  feet  by  sand- 
stone or  limestone.  It  grows  clover 
to  perfection,  and  by  turning  under 
that  legume,  it  can  be  made  rich 
enough  to  grow  cabbage.  The  top 
soil,  when  not  washed  away  or  worn 
out,  is  dark,  but  I notice  on  south 
slopes,  where  the  dark  soil  has  been 
worn  away,  that  small  fruits  grow 
equally  well  and  even  seem  to  show 
more  vigor  and  fruitfulness.  The  red 
soil,  however,  is  not  loose  and  friable 
like  the  black,  and  if  not  plowed  or 
cultivated  at  the  proper  time,  becomes 
tough  and  cloddy. 

In  planting  a new  bed,  I wait  quite 
late,  until  the  rooted  tips  have  sent 
up  shoots  from  six  to  eight  inches 
high.  Some  may  be  as  tall  as  fifteen 
inches.  They  seem  to  bear  transplant- 
ing as  well  as  the  smaller  ones.  I 
choose  a day  when  the  soil  is  moist 
enough  to  cut  up  in  chunks  without 
falling  apart.  The  ground  is  first 
prepared  by  thoroughly  plowing,  fin- 
ing and  leveling  it.  Next  rows  are 
laid  off  with  a two-horse  plow,  mak- 
ing a round  in  each  row,  which  leaves 
the  furrow  broad  and  deep.  The  rows 
are  about  seven  feet  apart.  Then 
with  a spade  I cut  around  a young 
shoot  so  as  to  get  all  the  roots  and 
take  it  up  with  a chunk  or  soil,  usu- 
ally square,  but  often  triangular,  six 
to  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  about 
six  inches  deep. 

These  pieces  can  be  laid  in  piles 
for  hours,  or  even  days,  without  in- 
jury. Unless  the  day  be  very  hot  and 
dry,  the  plants  will  not  even  wilt  for 
quite  a while.  The  digging  can  there- 
fore be  going  on  while  the  new  bed 
is  being  prepared  for  planting.  The 
plants,  with  their  roots  safely  imbed- 
ded in  moist  soil,  are  laid  on  a sled  or 
a common  wagon  with  a low  bed  so 
that  they  can  be  handled  from  either 
side.  Care  must  be  taken  in  laying 
them  together  that  the  tender  tops 
are  not  broken,  for  this  gives  them  a 
serious  check,  and  such  plants  would 
better  be  rejected,  for  they  will  not 
catch  up  with  their  fellows.  They  are 
then  hauled  to  the  field  and  set  three 
feet  apart  in  the  furrows  and  the  dirt 
drawn  around  them  with  hoes.  The 
furrow  between  hills  can  be  filled  up 
little  by  little  as  cultivation  progresses' 
This  is  rather  an  advantage,  for  the 
young  weeds  can  be  more  easily  sov- 
ered  than  cut  up. 

The  rows,  if  laid  off  straight,  will 
look  very  pretty  from  the  first,  with 
their  green  tops  standing  erect,  and 
growth  will  proceed  with  scarcely 
any  interruption.  A long  start  will 
be  gained  over  plants  without  tops, 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  plant  them 
so  carelessly  that  they  will  not  grow, 
while,  with  unsprouted  plants,  great 
care  must  be  exercised.  The  middles 
may  be  occupied  with  potatoes,  but 
such  a crop  as  sweet  corn  draws  too 
seriously  on  the  supply  of  moisture 
and  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Of  late  years  I have  used  wire,  not 
having  found  it  possible  to  keep  the 
canes  low  enough  to  stand  erect, 
though  this  plan  would  certainly  be 
best  if  found  practicable.  I use  dis- 
carded telephone  wire,  which  costs 
me  nothing.  The  second  crop,  or  the 
third  year,  gives  the  maximum  yield 
ever  produced  by  the  vines.  This 
crop  can  by  pruning  be  made  so  large 
that  I have  been  seriously  considering 
if  it  would  not  be  best  to  regularly 
plow  the  canes  up  after  bearing  and 
set  a new  bed.  I really  thing  of  adopt- 
ing this  method  in  the  near  future. 
Such  an  immense  crop  as  the  canes 
load  themselves  with  exhausts  them 


and  their  subsequent  growth  is  weak. 
But  such  a bumper  crop  is  equal  to 
two  ordinary  ones  and  a bed  of  rasp- 
berries can  be  set  and  tended  as 
cheaply  as  one  of  strawberries.  More- 
over up  to  the  third  year  there  is 
never  any  winter-killing  and  the  canes 
are  bright,  vigorous  and  large,  but 
after  the  second  crop  there  is  always 
serious  loss  by  dying  canes. 

The  purple  varieties  I have  dis- 
carded altogether  after  growing  first 
Schaffer’s  Colossal  and  then  the  Co- 
lumbian for  a number  of  years.  They 
winter-kill  too  easily.  I have  not 
tried  the  Cardinal  or  Haymaker.  They 
may  be  hardier.  The  purple  berries 
have  a dull  dusty  hue  that  renders 
them  unattractive  on  the  market. 
Their  peculiar  bloom  looks  so  much 
like  dust  that  customers  have  com- 
plained that  they  were  dirty.  Yet  in 
their  favor  it  can  be  said  that  they  are 
immense  bearers  of  large  berries,  sur- 
passing all  other  varieties  in  this  re- 
spect, if  given  a deep  rich  soil  and 
plenty  of  moisture,  and  that  for  can- 
ning they  are  considered  by  many  to 
be  superior  to  either  the  blacks  or 
reds,  but  of  course  this  is  ii^ter  all 
largely  a matter  of  taste. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

^ ^ 

Springtime  in  Texas. 

February  gave  indication  of  a large 
fruit  crop  here  in  this  part  of  Texas, 
near  Ft.  Worth.  The  weather  was 
beautiful,  the  ground  warm  and  the 
whole  situation  hopeful. 

Farmers  got  busy  and  corn  planting 
went  on  with  a rush;  gardens  were 
planted,  berry  patches  were  cleaned; 
but  here  it  isi  March  16th,  and  our 
thermometer  every  day  for  almost  a 
week  has  ranged  from  18  to  25  de- 
grees above  each  morning. 

Peaches,  apricots  and  plums  are  in 
bloom,  and  have  been  for  days;  some 
varieties  almost  ready  or  have 
dropped  the  bloom.  We  have  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  varieties  of  plums 
which  have  bloomed  and  dropped  the 
bloom,  or  are  in  full  bloom,  or  are 
just  beginning  to  bloom. 

Now,  if  they  were  all  of  equal  hard- 
iness, it  would  be  easy  to  find  at 
what  stage  they  are  the  easiest  killed; 
but  varieties  differ  greatly  with  us. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I have  al- 
ways wondered  at.  That  is,  that  the 
Chickasaw  plum,  a native  of  this  part 
of  Texas,  and  also  of  some  parts  of 
the  Indian  Territory,  is  generally  the 
first  to  kill  here.  It  would  seem  that 
having  grown  wild  here  for  years,  it 
should  be  acclimated  by  now.  But 
it  blooms  early,  while  the  Wild  Goose 
never  gets  in  a hurry. 

The  Wickson,  Climax,  Botan,  Bart- 
lett, Abundance  and  other  Japanese 
have  bloomed.  I note  some  of  these 
do  not  shed  the  bloom  as  quickly  as 
others,  and  wonder  if  this  should  not 
make  in  their  favor  for  hardiness. 
And  again  I find  the  curculio  worst  in 
them;  so  it  goes.  The  Botan  is  the 
worst  I have  ever  seen  for  them. 
Curculio  will  get  every  plum  on  a Bo- 
tan tree  and  never  notice  others  near. 
Why? 

We  have  tried  lots  of  the  “sure 
things”  that  were  said  to  kill  cur- 
culio, but  the  latter  are  like  the  poor 
— always  with  us. 

I have  just  received  a lot  of  hy- 
brids from  the  Gardner  Nurseries, 
Osage,  Iowa,  in  order  to  find  what 
they  will  do  here. 

I have  noticed  that  some  Blue  Dam- 
son trees  which  I got  in  Tennessee  are 
putting  forth  leaves  early  here. 

The  Burbank  seems  to  be  a good 
plum  here.  This,  with  several  others, 
gives  good  results  here,  and  has  many 
growers  who  think  it  the  best,  while  a 
man  who  grows  plums  here  by  the 
hundreds  says  the  Gonzales  is  the 
best.  I have  several  kinds  not  yet 
come  into  bearing,  but  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Wickson  is  going  to 
be  a good  one.  What  trees  will  last 
the  longest  is  hard  to  say.  Trees  of 
several  varieties  planted  fifteen  and 
twenty  years  ago  are  still  doing  well. 
. While  the  weather  is  gloomy,  I still 
like  to  believe  we  shall  have  plenty  of 
fruit.  Some  days  it  is  cold  and  dry, 
others  wet.  everything  icy;  still  the 
ground  was  very  warm  ten  days  ago. 
Until  it  gets  cold  and  chills  the  roots 
we  can  stand  considerable  cold;  much 
more  than  I formerly  thought. 

I notice  most  peaches  are  still 
green  inside  the  bloom,  and  while 
quite  a number  will  possibly  drop, 
still  there  may  be  a good  crop  left. 

We  have  about  eight  or  ten  vari- 
eties of  pears,  three  or  four  kinds 
blooming,  the  Keiffer  leading. 

Apples  have  made  no  attempt  to 
bloom. 

Berries  and  grapes  are  all  right. 

Wise  Co..  Texas.  SI. 


Our 

Strawbery 
Plants 
Are  O.  K. 


We  have  begun  to  fill  orders  and  find  that  all  va- 
rieties of  plants  are  coming  out  in  first-class  condition. 
Don’t  believe  we  have  ever  grown  better  plants  than  we 
have  this  season.  Our  supply  of  plants  of  all  kinds  is 
very  large  and  we  feel  sure  we  can  fill  almost  all  orders 
without  substitution.  We  are  headquarters  for  Senator 
Dunlap  and  can  furnish  2,000,000  plants  of  this  variety. 
Also  for  Gandy  of  which  we  have  almost  as  many  plants. 
Uncle  Jim  is  a new  variety  that  will  pay  you  to  test. 

Our  Common  Sense  Catalog 

Will  tell  you  all  about  the  strawberries  we  grow.  We 
also  grow  large  quantities  of  small  fruit  plants,  including 
Mersereau,  Ward,  and  Blowers  Blackberry;  Cardinal  and 
Early  King  Raspberry;  200,000  first-class  Asparagus 
plants;  50,000  Rhubarb.  Write  for  our  Catalog.  It  is 
free.  Address, 

F.W.  DIXON  & KANSAS 


Tobacco  Dust  Woolly  Aphis 

Spring  and  Summer  is  the  time  to  fight  woolly  aphis,  and  Tobacco  Dust 
is  the  preparation  to  use  in  fighting  it.  Tobacco  Dust  is  safe  and  effective, 
and  is  a valuable  fertilizer  for  the  trees  as  well.  It  is  recommended  by  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  and  other  authorities. 

WE  SELL  TOBACCO  DUST  IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Send  for  circular  quoting  prices.  Do  this  now,  so  the  Tobacco  Dust 
can  be  applied  to  your  trees,  and  the  rains  will  leach  it  down  among  the 
roots,  killing  the  woolly  aphis  and  fertilizing  the  trees  for  this  season's 
growth. 

Mayer  Fertilizer  and  J.Co.  Bulwer  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Anchor  Brand  Fertilizer. 


Catalogue 


A Canning  Plant  at  Home 

ALL  SIZES  FROM  $10.00  UP.  EAST  TO  OPERATE.  COMPLETE  BOOK 
OF  INSTRUCTION'S.  DEPT.  B. 


FREE 


Farm  Canning  Machine  Co., 


Meridian,  Miss. 


FARM  TELEPHONES 

Made  by  the  “American.’'  the  largest  telephone  factory.  Farmers 
are  building  telephone  lines  all  over  the  country.  Why  not  you? 

Use  our  highest  grade  No.  36,  SANT  SON 

The  Telephone  in  the  country  home  is  not  a luxury — it’s  a money 
saver.  Be  an  influential  factor  in  your  community.  Organize  farm 
telephone  linvs.  Nothing  gives  you  greater  prestige.  It  gives  you  a 
handsome  profit.  We  send  you  instructions  how  to  organize  farm  lines 
and  how  to  build  and  operate  them.  Write  for  our  free  book.  It’s 
full  of  Telephone  information. 

AMERICAN  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

A 60,  Englewood  Station. 


- Spramotor 

FOR  ORCHARDS.  VINEYARDS  AND  ROW  CROPS 

Our  Patent  Automatic  Regulator  stops  the  machine  at  125  lbs.  pressure 
starting  again  at  100  lbs.  pressure. 

Automatic  Nozzle  Adjuster,  insuring 
correct  direction  of  spray. 

Automatic  Nozzle  Protector,  guaran- 
teeing nozzles  against  clogging. 

Everything  under  control  of  driver 
without  stoping. 

Is  used  end  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Agricultural. 

Send  for  86  page  booklet  O. 

Agents  wanted. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO., 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  LONDON,  CAN. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Page 
Thirteen 


THE  BURLINGTON  VENTILATED  FRUIT 
AND  VEGETABLE  SHIPPING  BASKET 
deliver*  contents  In  better  condition  than 
any  other  package,  because  It  gives  ample 
ventilation.  It  I*  Strong  and  very  Cheap. 
Write  us  today. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO., 

Dept.  E.  Burlington,  Iowa 

We  Make  the  Hawkeye  Tree  Protectors. 


Quick  Shipments 

32  R.  R.  and  Interburban  lines  from  Indian- 
apolis give  us  advantages  in  shipping  our 
goods  immediately  on  order.  We  manufacture 

Baskets  or 
Shippin  g 
Crates 

any  style  or 
pattern  for  the 
Fruit-Grower  or 
Truck  Gardener. 
Write  us  your 
future  orders. 
INDIANAPOLIS  BASKET  COMPANY, 

930  E.  New  York  St.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


GARDEN 
and  GRASS 


k.  f M , 1 of  the  very  best 

quality  cost  a little 
more  but  are  worth 
much  more.  Planters  everywhere  invited  to 
send  for  prices.  Catalogue  Free. 

SCHISLER-CORNELI  SEED  CO., 

E 813  N.  4th  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Money 


by  writing 

Paducah  Box  & Basket  Co. 
Paducah,  Ky. 

For  Special  Prices  of 

BASKETS,  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
PACKAGES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit 
Packages 

Send  for  our  catalogue 
before  ordering  elsewhere 
WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Box  44  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Now  Is -Time 


TO  ORDER  YOUR  BERRY  BOXES  AND 
CRATES,  BEE-HIVES,  SECTIONS, 
Shipping  Cases,  etc.,  for  the  coming  season. 
By  sending  us  a list  of  goods  wanted  we 
can  save  you  money. 

SHEBOYGAN  FRUIT  BOX  COMPANY, 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 

iS 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings 
Apple  Seedlings 
Pear  Seedlings  ! v 

?;  Apple  and  Pear  Grafts 
Shade  Trees 

$ Fruit  Trees,  Grapes,  1 ■ 

' Currants,  Gooseberries 
and  Flowering  Shrubs 


If  you  are  interested  write  for  prices. 
PETERS  & SKINNER, 

North  Topeka,  Kan. 


WRITE  TO 

Bacon  & Co. 

APPLETON,  N.  Y. 

for  their  Catalog  of 

Basswood  Ladders 
Crates,  Baskets 
and  Fruit  Packages 

It’s  yours  for  the  asking. 


SURPLUS  BARGAINS 
TREES  arid  PLANTS 

As  long  as  this  surplus  lasts  we  will  make  you  speci 
prices  on  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  and  Strawberry  I 
™?Jih s,°Jlave,“'.  complete  line  of  other  Fruit  and 
mental  Trees, Vines  and  Plants  at  lowest  wholesale  l 
SI J?  “s,f- llst  of  your  wants  and  we  will  quote  you 
,noney.  Certificate  of  Nursery  1 
Mon  with  each  shipment.  We  pay  freight  on  $10  o 

We  want  more  salesmen,  write  for  terms. 

THE  BOEDER  NURSERIES.  Osceola. 


A Young  Man’s  Strawberry  Experi- 
ence. 

1 began  fruit-growing  because  I 
hadn’t  money  enough  to  start  in  any- 
thing else.  I didn’t  start  on  a large 
scale,  either,  as  I was  a mere  boy — 
in  fact,  I’m  only  twenty-three  now. 

I started  with  a few  strawberry 
plants,  which  I set  in  a young  apple 
orchard  between  the  trees  in  the  rows, 
so  that  I could  cultivate  the  trees  and 
the  strawberries  at  the  same  opera- 
tion. I set,  early  in  the  spring,  plants 
of  the  previous  year’s  growth  about 
three  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 

I made  several  mistakes.  I allowed 
the  plants  to  layer  too  thickly  and  to 
spread  out  in  too  wide  rows.  I now 
prefer  to  have  the  plants  not  closer 
than  three  inches  and  the  rows  about 
a foot  wide. 

I have  tried  the  hill  system  and 
also  the  single  hedge  row,  but  they 
do  not  hear  as  heavily  as  the  narrow 
matted  rows,  and  the  berries  are  not 
as  uniform  In  size,  nor  do  they  ripen 
as  many  at  a time;  the  berries  pile 
up  and  in  a wet  time  the  under  ones 
are  inclined  to  rot,  and  when  they  do 
not  rot  they  do  not  have  a good 
flavor.  Perhaps  a few  more  fancy 
berries  can  be  produced  by  those 
methods,  but  I cannot  get  any  more 
here  in  the  country  for  fancy  berries 
than  I can  for  medium-sized  ones.  If 
you  are  near  a large  town,  the  single 
hedge-row  might  pay  you  better  than 
the  narrow  matted  row,  because  they 
are  easier  cultivated  than  the  narrow 
matted  row,  while  the  difference  in 
price  between  fancy  and  medium 
fruit  might  more  than  counterbalance 
the  difference  in  yield.  I would  not 
recommend  the  hill  system  for  profit 
anywhere. 

Another  mistake  that  I made  was 
in  pruning  the  plants  when  I set  them 
out.  I was  advised  to  cut  off  all  but 
the  youngest  lear  when  I set  the 
plant,  and  I tried  it  on  a part  of  the 
patch-,  much  to  my  regret.  Althouh 
the  pruned  plants  were  on  the  richest 
soil  and  were  given  the  same  culti- 
vation, they  gave  me  a poor  stand  and 
a poorer  crop  of  berries.  I suppose 
if  the  plants  had  been  shipped  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  the  pruning 
would  have  been  all  right,  but  for 
the  plants  that  are  taken  directly  from 
the  propagating  grounds  to  where 
they  are  set,  the  best  plan  is  to  let 
them  alone  so  far  as  pruning  is  con- 
cerned. 

I have  found  it  very  important  in 
growing  a profitable  crop  of  strawber- 
ries to  prepare  the  ground  on  which 
strawberries  are  to  be  grown  by  culti- 
vating it  in  corn  the  previous  year, 
manuring  the  land  for  corn  and  keep- 
ing clean  of  weeds. 

The  manure — I prefer  strawy  ma- 
nure—has  much  the  same  effect  in 
the  soil  that  a mulch  has  on  top, 
breaking  joints  as  it  were,  and  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  moisture.  At 
the  same  time  it  enriches  the  soil 
and  makes  it  loose  and  friable  so  that 
the  soil  between  the  plants  in  the  rows 
will  not  cake. 

In  the  fall  the  corn  should  be  cut 
and  the  ground  plowed  and  prepared 
ready  for  setting  the  plants,  so  that 
if  the  ground  is  still  too  wet  by  the 
10th  of  April  (this  applies  to  Western 
Illinois),  one  can  go  ahead  and  set 
the  plants  without  disturbing  the  soil 
much  until  it  is  in  perfect  condition 
for  cultivation.  Not  many  weeds  will 
have  started  by  April  10. 

In  setting  the  plants  I first  mark 
off  the  rows  3V2  feet  apart,  then 
with  the  corner  of  a garden  hoe  I dig 
holes,  about  3 inches  deep,  every  2% 
feet  in  the  rows.  Taking  a basket  or 
wheelbarrow,  I go  along  rows  of  the 
previous  year’s  growth  and  select 
plants  that  have  made  a nice  start. 
Wherever  they  are  too  thick  in  the 
row  or  have  strayed  from  the  row.  I 
dig  the  plants  with  a wide  chisel  or 
dibble,  leaving  a bunch  of  dirt  on 
the  roots  large  enough  to  fill  the  hole 
in  the  rows  to  be  set.  Placing  the 
plant  in  the  hole,  I press  in  enough 
dirt  to  fill  any  nooks  not  filled  by  the 
dirt  on  the  plant,  and  draw  some  loose 
dirt  around  the  plant. 

After  the  plants  are  set  I cultivate 
with  a five-tooth  cultivator  and  gar- 
den hoe  as  often  as  a crust  forms.  I 
believe,  however,  that  I would  prefer 
a 14-tooth  harrow,  as  it  throws  less 
dirt  onto  the  row. 

I cultivate  until  the  plants  begin  to 
throw  our  surface  roots,  when  I cease 
cultivation,  except  to  ^ut  out  weeds 
with  a hand  hoe.  I believe  if  It  were 
convenient  to  haul  in  the  mulch  at  this 
time  and  plaee  it  between  the  rows 
(not  on  them)  that  it  would  be  better 
than  cultivation;  but  as  I use  sorghum 
pomace  largely,  it  is  not  available 
until  late  in  the  fall. 

T consider  the  mulch  on  the  straw- 


berry bed  just  as  Important  as  In- 
surance on  the  home,  only  more  so, 
because  there  is  more  chance  of  dam- 
age. In  an  open  winter  the  plants 
not  protected  by  a mulch  are  sure  to 
be  lifted  by  the  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
plant’s  productive  capacity  destroyed. 

I consider  sorghum  pomace  the  best 
mulch,  as  it  contains  no  weed  seeds. 

In  harvesting  my  berry  crop,  I at 
first  hired  boys  and  girls,  but  they  did 
such  poor  work  and  so  much  damage 
that  I dispensed  with  them  and  now 
hire  women  only.  I pay  2 cents  per 
quart,  and  last  year  some  of 
my  best  pickers  made  $1.50  per  day. 
I market  my  fruit  at  home  at  10  cents 
per  quart,  my  neighbors  coming  to 
the  house  and  getting  their  berries, 
previously  ordered  by  telephone  or 
R.  F.  D.  I have  my  customers  return 
the  crates  and  boxes.  I use  Illinois 
Hallock  quart  boxes  and  16  and  24- 
quart  crates. 

In  conclusion  I wish  to  say  that  al- 
though strawberries  have  paid  me 
well,  I do  not  depend  on  them  alone. 
At  present,  beside  growing  strawber- 
ries, I grow  raspberries,  blackberries, 
gooseberries,  celery,  tomatoes,  seed 
corn,  small  fruit  plants  and  other 
truck.  I also  have  a good  business  in 
hotbed  plants.  I have  an  apple  or- 
chard of  about  two  thousand  trees, 
peach,  pear,  etc.,  and  raise  horses  and 
hogs  and  run  a R.  F.  D.  route.  Quite 
a large  list,  but  none  of  these  things 
require  much  capital  to  start  with. 
Of  course  I have  to  hire  a great  deal 
of  the  work  done. 

EMMET  F.  KELLY. 

Beverly,  111. 

^ ^ -aj?. 

Correspondence  Course  in  Agriculture. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  if  the 
“correspondence  schools”  really  have 
a legitimate  place  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation. What  with  agricultural  col- 
leges, with  long  and  short  courses, 
experiment  stations  and  books  it 
might  at  first  sight  seem  that  study- 
ing by  means  of  correspondence  would 
scarcely  be  practical.  A little  thought 
will  quickly  show  that  the  correspond- 
ence method  is,  in  some  ways,  su- 
perior to  others.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  people,  old  as  well  as  young, 
who  cannot  attend  an  agricultural  col- 
lege. They  are  needed  at  home.  In 
some  cases,  too,  parents  do  not  care 
to  have  their  children  go  to  a distant 
public  school.  Yet  these  people  need 
and  desire  help  which  science  can 
give  them.  How  are  they  to  obtain  it 
except  through  correspondence  with 
some  sympathetic  instructor  who  Is 
qualified  to  teach?  They  surely  can- 
not depend  upon  the  yearly  farm- 
ers’ institute  or  the  bulletins  from 
the  station.  The  agricultural  paper 
helps  them,  but  they  need  particular- 
ly special  information  narrowed  down 
to  their  personal  needs  and  classified 
so  that  they  can  absorb  it  gradually. 
Suppose  a student  be  one  of  fifty 
listening  to  lectures  of  a college  pro- 
fessor dav  after  day.  Suppose  on  the 
other  hand  he  goes  over  the  same 
ground,  submitting  his  answers  and 
questions  in  writing  to  the  same  pro- 
fessni receiving  criticism  and  sug- 

gestions in  return — all  the  while  en- 
gaged in  practical  farm  work!  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  the  bov  who 
is  thus  obliged  to  think  out  the  an- 
swers and  apply  them  will  secure  a 
more  enduring  grasp  of  the  subject. 
The  enforced  habit,  too.  of  writing  out 
the  lesson  will  help  fix  the  facts  in 
memory.  There  are  many  cases  where 
men  have  taken  one  of  the'e  courses 
and  learned  enough  about  their  dallv 
farm  practice  to  far  more  than  pav 
the  cost.  Tn  addition  to  this  thev 
have  cultivated  habits  of  reading, 
.study  and  observation  which  prove  of 
great  value.  We  feel  so  sure  of  the 
value  of  this  work  that  we  do  not 
hesitate  advising  readers  to  investi- 
gate the  merits  of  the  Home  Corre- 
spondence School  of  Springfield. 
Mass.  Tt  is  not  our  custom  to  single 
out  institutions  of  this  sort  for  special 
reference,  hut  we  know  hoth  Prof. 
Brooks  and  Prof.  Craig,  and  realize 
what  it  will  mean  for  a farmer  to  have 
the  privilege  of  corresponding  with 
them.  We  shall  discuss  the  methods 
of  teaching  hy  correspondence  later. 
The  theory  is  right,  and  we  advise 
readers  to  obtain  circulars  of  the 
school  and  study  tRem. — H.  W.  Col- 
Hngwood,  in  Rural  New  Yorker 

Everv  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
will  be  inter  sted  in  our  proposition  on 
page  3.  Read  it  now. 


“Sure  Kill” 

Now  is  the  time  to  save  your  Or- 
chards, Trees  and  Shrubs  from 

San  Jos©  Scale 

by  using  Thompson’s  “Sure  Kill.” 

SIEBRECHT  & SON, 

425  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


TKe  Reiter 
BolsterSpring 


Best  in  the  World.  See  That  Hanger? 

Apply  this  spring  to  your  farm  wagon  and 
you  can  haul  any  and  everything  equal  to 
a spring  wagon  and  at  one-half  the  cost. 
Every  fruit-grower  should  have  one.  For 
prices  and  full  particulars  write  the  inventor 
and  maker,  W.  C.  REITER,  Franklin  Co., 
Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Don’t  Sell  is  Eggs 

When  They  Are  Cheap 

Pack  them  with  my  new  method;  will  keep 
two  years,  and  be  as  fresh  as  new-laid  eggs; 
no  special  place  required  to  store  them. 

Costs  only  y2c  per  dozen  to  pack  them. 
Write  for  circular. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Wilcoxon,  Ft.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


“Lest  We  Forget” 

Marble  and  granite  monu- 
ments become  discolored, 
moss-grown,  and  in  time 
crumble  and  decay.  Some 
cemeteries  now  prohibit 
marble. 

White  Bronze 


Monuments  are  indestruc- 
tible. Time  and  the  ele- 
ments do  not  affect  them. 

White  Bronze  won  both 
the  GOLD  and  SILVER 
MEDALS  at  the  Universal 
Exposition,  St.  Louis,  1904. 
If  interested,  write  at  once,  giving  ap- 
proximate sum  you  can  spend  and  we 
will  send  a variety  of 

BEAUTIFUL  DESIGNS 
with  prices,  etc.  No  obligations  to  buy. 
We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 
Agents  Wanted. 

MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO. 

401  Howard  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Bee  Keepers! 

Catalogues  Furnished  on 
Application 

Walker-Brewster 

GROCER  CO. 

Wholesale  Fruit  & Produce 
403-5  Walnut  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Canning  Outfits 

We  make  and  sell  them  to  work  on  cook 
stove  or  furnace  of  all  sizes  and  prices  for 
either.  Home  or  Market  Canning,  the  best 
outfit  yet  invented.  The  best  book  of  in- 
struction ever  published.  We  start  you  in 
the  canning  business.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  circular  of  valuable  information. 

THE  RANEY  CANNER  CO., 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


genious  and 
simple  construction  and  fore- 
most in  service. 

Send  for  Free  Book. 

Anchor  Fence  & Mfsr.Co. 

Dept.  X,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


nchorFence 

enjoys  the  reputation 
of  being  foremost  in 
value,  foremost  in  in- 


B-B  FENCE  STAYS 

Build  any  kind  of  fence  of  any  kind  of  wire 
at  15  to  35  cents  a rod.  No  machine. 

B.  B.  FENCE  CO.,  Box  62,  PERU,  IND. 


FIRE-rROOF,  STORM-PROOF 

Roofing  for  Farm  Buildings 

Adds  beauty  and  life  to  the  structure 
.MONTROSS  CO.,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


WANTED  ssrssa 

praCtlC&l  NUT- 
seryman  with  the  view  of  selling  him  an 
Interest  In  a well  established  concern  of  40 
year*.  Now  doing  a good  and  profitable 
business,  and  a splendid  opportunity  for  the 
right  party.  Reasons  not  In  want  of  capital, 
but  think  best  results  can  be  obtained  If 
party  has  Interest  In  concern.  Address  Nur- 
sery. care  The  FruU-Grow«rf  St.  Joseph.  Moj 
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Holv  We  Grolv  Stralvberries 

By  S.  B.  Hartman,  Athens,  Tlich. 


The  title  of  this  article  is  not  "How 
to  Grow  Strawberries,”  for  not  every 
one  follows  the  same  method  we  do 
and  we  do  not  presume  to  lay  down 
any  hard  and  fast  rule  for  their  cul- 
ture, but  only  to  state  simply  the 
methods  which  we  have  found  to 
bring  success. 

Soil. 

Our  soil  is  a rich  gravelly  loam  un- 
derlaid by  a hard  pan  of  clay  and 
gravel,  beneath  which,  about  three 
feet  from  the  surface,  is  a stratum 
of  loose  gravel  forming  good  drain- 
age. Most  of  it  is  what  is  known 
as  “burr  oak  soil”,  and  is  quite  level, 
but  near  the  side  hills  along  the  creek 
valley  it  is  more  sandy  and,  I think, 
better  for  berries;  at  least  it  is  earlier. 

Preparation  of  Ground. 

No  definite  rotation  of  crops  is 
followed  before  planting,  except  that 
we  do  not  like  to  plant  after  sod,  as 
the  grass  will  bother  after  planting, 
and  whatever  the  crop  may  be  we  fer- 
tilize well  so  the  soil  will  be  well 
laden  with  nutriments  for  the  crop. 
Plenty  of  humus  is  desirable,  furnish- 
ed either  by  plenty  of  coarse  stable 
manure  on  the  preceding  crop  or  by 
turning  under  some  leguminous  crop. 
Clover  turned  under  and  followed  by 
beans,  after  which  a liberal  dressing 
of  manure  is  applied,  is  a favorite 
preparation  with  us  and  leaves  the 
soil  in  fine  condition. 

We  plow  early  in  the  spring,  har- 
row until  the  seed  bed  is  compact  and 
fine,  firming  it  if  necessary,  and  it  is 
ready  for  the  plants. 

•-  • # Cj 
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Plants. 

Strong,  vigorous  plants  are  essen- 
tial and  our  experience  convinces  us 
that  the  best  results  are  secured  by 
using  home-grown  plants  and  setting 
them  as  soon  as  dug;  that  is,  the  same 
day.  They  start  sooner  and  keep 
ahead  of  those  shipped  some  distance. 
We  do  not  mean  to  dig  them  from  old 
plantations  or  thick  rows,  but  from 
a propagating  bed  set  for  the  purpose. 
The  plants  for  this  may  be  purchased 
from  a reliable  dealer.  We  use  “ped- 
igreed” plants  grown  by  a firm  near 
home,  not  so  much  because  of  any 
particular  virtue  that  we  expect  to 
reside  in  them,  but  because  it  is  an 
advertisement  for  our  berries  and  the 
firm  is  near  home  and  reliable.  Plants 
may  stand  a long  shipment  if  packed 
properly,  tut  we  prefer  to  get  them 
near  home  and  will  not  trust  to 
freight  shipments  again,  after  the  ex- 
perience we  have  had  with  them. 

These  plants  are  set  in  a rich,  well- 
prepared  propagating  bed  and  the 
runners  trained  to  form  early  plants, 
but  not  allowed  to  become  too  thick, 
so  they  will  all  be  large  and  well-root- 
ed. The  varieties  are  carefully  la- 
beled and  the  entire  row  is  dug  un- 
less a few  be  left  to  form  a fruiting 
bed  the  next  season.  The  plants  are 
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dug  with  a spade,  the  runners  and 
oldest  leaves  down  to  two  or  three  cut 
off,  and  the  plants  set  in  planting 
pails  containing  a little  water,  roots 
downward. 

Setting  Plants. 

The  plants  and  ground  being  ready, 
the  latter  is  marked  off  with  a hand 
marker  which  we  have  devised.  It  is 
adjustable  to  mark  five  rows  at  any 
distance  from  2 to  3 feet,  four  rows 
from  3 to  4 feet,  and  three  rows  from 
4 to  6 feet  wide.  We  mark  both  ways 
unless  the  plot  is  very  long  and  nar- 
row, so  the  cultivator  can  run  both 
ways  until  layering,  about  August  1, 
and  save  much  hand  labor. 

The  spade  is  the  best  implement  we 
have  found  for  setting,  one  which  is 
sharp  and  narrow  and  rather  light 
being  best.  One  man  takes  the  spade 
and  a man  or  boy  a pail  of  plants.  The 
man  thrusts  the  spade  into  the  soil 
with  the  heel  where  the  plant  is  to 
set,  the  back  being  from  him  and  the 
handle  almost  vertical,  and  pulls  it  to- 
ward him,  making  a wedge-shaped 
opening  back  of  it,  into  which  the  boy 
thrusts  a plant  with  a flirt  which 
spreads  the  roots  and  holds  it  there 
with  the  crown  just  above  the  surface 
while  the  man  removes  the  spade 
and  both  step  firmly  at  the  same  time 


on  each  side  of  the  plant,  thus  closing 
the  opening  and  pressing  the  soil 
firmly  against  the  roots.  All  this 
takes  but  a moment,  the  plant  is  at 
just  the  right  depth  if  carefully  done, 
the  dirt  is  firmed  about  the  roots  to 
preserve  moisture,  and  there  is  little 
backaching  to  the  work  as  in  setting 
with  a dibble  or  short-handled  hoe. 
A man  and  boy  can  thus  set  nearly 
an  acre  a day.  , 

Planting  Systems. 

We  follow  the  double  hedgerow  and 
wide-matted  row1  systems  in  planting. 
The  former  gives  more  large  and  uni- 
form berries,  the  latter  a somewhat 
larger  yield  of  less  uniform-sized  ber- 
ries. 

In  the  double  hedgerow  method  we 
make  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  set 
plants  two  feet  in  the  row,  if  we  have 
plenty  of  plants,  or  4 0 inches  if 
scarce.  We  cultivate  both  ways  un- 
til latter  part  of  July  or  early  August, 
when  the  majority  of  plants  have 
formed  runners,  at  least  four  one 
node  in  length,  or  if  we  planted  40 
inches  apart  the  runners  should  have 
two  nodes,  or  joints,  unless  one  is 
to  layer  twice.  We  then  take  a hand 
trowel  and  layer  these  runners  into 
two  rows  about  8 inches  apart  and 
the  length  of  a node  in  the  row,  which 
varies  with  the  variety,  being  about  8 
inches  on  an  average.  The  following 
diagram  shows  the  plan  for  layering 
plants  that  were  set  two  feet  apart, 
the  circled  dots  being  the  old  plants, 
the  dots  the  new  plants,  and  the  dot- 
ted lines  the  runners: 
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The  operation  is  slow  and  requires 
patience  and  a love  for  the  work.  The 
tuft  of  leaves  on  the  runner  is  placed 
as  shown  by  the  dots  and  a trowel 
of  dirt  placed  just  behind  it  to  hold  it 
in  place  and  aid  it  in  taking  root. 
This  gives  a double  row,  four-fifths 
being  new  plants.  The  tips  of  runners 
beyond  the  plants  are  chopped  off 

with  the  sharp  edge  of  the  trowel,  also 
all  surplus  runners,  or  they  are  pulled 
out  between  the  rows  where  the  roller 
cutter  can  get  them.  No  more  plants 
are  allowed  to  form,  the  runners  being 
cut  with  a sharp,  narrow  hoe  and  a 
roller  cutter  about  once  a month  the 
remainder  of  the  season. 

For  this  purpose  we  use  a 10-inch 
steel  disk  made  by  the  Planet  Jr.  com- 
pany attached  either  to  their  12- 
tooth  cultivator  or  the  frame  of  a 
hand  cultivator.  It  can  be  better  con- 
troller by  the  latter  method. 

For  cutting  runners  between  the 
narrow  rows  and  stirring  the  soil 
about  the  plants,  we  use  a hoe  with  a 
3-inch  blade  kept  very  sharp  by  filing 
and  a dull  tip  on  the  opposite  side  for 
working  about  the  plants  without  in- 
juring the  roots. 

If  the  plants  were  set  in  spring  4 0 
inches  apart,  the  method  of  layering 
would  be  as  shown  in  the  diagram  be- 
low: 
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This  method  gives  eight-ninths  new 
plants,  and  as  the  new  plants  that  get 
a good  growth  are  surer  to  produce 
large  berries  it  is  just  as  satisfactory 
as  the  other,  if  the  old  plants  all 
grow,  but  require  more  labor  in  lay- 
ering, as  the  runners  must  be  long 
and  more  or  less  rooted  to  get  two 
nodes  on  each  one,  or  else  the  layering 
must  be  done  at  different  times  and 
this  makes  a part  of  the  plants  later. 

We  have  also  tried  the  single  hedge 
row  system  on  a limited  scale  and  will 
give  it  a more  complete  trial  next 
year.  It  differs  from  the  preceding 
only  in  layering  the  plants  In  one 
straight  row  instead  of  two  and  re- 
quires less  hand  labor.  The  rows 
may  then  be  as  close  as  2%  feet. 

In  the  wide  matted  row  system  the 
plants  are  layered  so  as  to  cover  a 
space  about  18  inches  wide,  and  kept 
from  6 to  9 inches  distant  from  each 
other:  or  the  rows  are  allowed  to 

fill  in  until  enough  plants  have  taken 
root,  when  the  surplus  plants  and  run- 
ners are  cut  out  with  a sharp  narrow 
hoe.  This  allows  of  more  plants  and 
berries  to  the  acre,  but  makes  more 
hand  labor  and  the  berries  are  apt 
to  run  smaller. 

Another  “method”  resorted  to  by 
slip-shod  growers  and  sometimes  nec- 


TH  FREE 

ALL  THE  CLAIMS  WE  MAKE  FOR  IT 


E sell  direct  to  you. 

We  sell  direct  to  you  because 
we  are  able  to  give  you  much 
better  value  for  your  money 
than  we  otherwise  could,  and  a better 
understanding  of  your  machine  than  any 
one  else  could.  We  always  keep  in 
close  touch  with  our  customers.  They 
tell  us  what  our  Spreaders  are  doing. 
Sometimes  they  surprise  even  us. 

We  find  out  just  what  it  means  to 
countless  farmers  to  own  a Manure 
Spreader  that  will  double  the  value  of 
every  bit  of  manure  put  on  their  land. 

The  American  Manure  Spreader  will 
do  this  because  it  breaks  up  and  pulver- 
izes all  the  manure  so  that  it  mixes 
readily  with  the  soil.  It  distributes 
evenly.  Every  square  foot  of  land  gets 
its  share.  This  means  a good  crop  all 
over  the  field.  You  don’t  find  any 
"skinned"  places  in  a field  manured 
with  the  American  Spreader. 

» But  we  don’t  ask  you  to  take  any 
hearsay  evidence. 

We  want  you  to  find  out  for  yourself 
what  our  Manure  Spreader  will  do. 

So  we  make  you  this  remarkable  offer. 
We  will  send  you  one  of  our  Spreaders 
on  trial  and  prepay  the  freight. 

Use  it  a month  on  your  own  farm. 

If  you  find  it  exactly  as  we  have  repre- 
sented, after  the  month’s  free  trial,  you 
can  settle  for  the  machine  on  terms 
convenient  for  you. 

But, it  the  American  Manure  Spreader 
is  not  what  we  claim,  send  it  back  at 
our  expense.  You  don’t  owe  us  any- 
thing. The  trial  don’t  cost  you  a 
penny.  The  month’s  use  you  have  had 
of  the  Spreader  is  FREE. 

Could  we  do  more  to  prove  to  you 
that  the  American  Manure  Spreader  is 
what  we  say?  Would  we  dare  to  make 
such  an  offer  if  we  didn’t  know  what 
our  Spreader  will  do?  Remember  — 
when  you  deal  with  us,  you  are  doing 
business  with  an  independent  concern. 


We  do  not  belong  to  any  Trust  or 
Combination. 

And  by  our  plan  of  making  and  sell- 
ing direct,  you  get  a dollars’  worth  of 
Manure  Spreader  for  every  dollar  you 

ou  see  we  make  more  Manure 
Spreaders  than  any  other  concern  in 
the  world. 

We  own  and  operate  the  largest  fac- 
tory ever  built  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  equipped  with  every  modern 
labor-saving  device.  All  our  machinery 
is  up-to-date  — the  very  "latest  im- 
proved”. 

This  means  the  best  possible  machines 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  American  Manure  Spreader  is 
today  an  example  of  the  very  highest 
development  in  modern  agricultural 
implements. 

It  is  absolutely  up-to-date. 

The  principles  upon  which  it  is  con- 
structed are  sensible  and  practical. 

There  are  no  complicated  parts  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  is  simple,  and  carefully 
constructed. 

And  you  take  as  much  time  as  you  require 
to  pay  for  the  Spreader  after  you  have  used 
it  A MONTH  FREE. 

The  Spreader  may  earn  its  own  cost, 
before  you  send  us  a shilling:. 

Will  you  be  as  fair  with  us  as  we  are  will- 
ing to  be  with  you  ? * 

Will  you  send  for  information  of  our  gener- 
ous proposition  today  ? 

Even  though  you  do  not  wish  to  buy  now, 
send  for  particulars. 

Some  day  you  may  wish  to  buy,  and  then 
knowledge  of  our  New  Selling  Plan  %vill  come 
in  handy.  You  will  know  how  to  save  money. 

If  you  will  tell  us  how  much  land  you  own, 
and  how  many  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  you  keep,  we  will  give  you  the  Govern- 
ment statistics  as  to  the  value  of  your  manure 
crop. 

Write  to  us  today.  Put  down  this  paper 
and  write  before  the  matter  has  a chance  to 
slip  your  memory. 

Address  at  once— 


AMERICAN  HARROW  CO., 


6833  Hastings  st.  Detroit,  Mich. 


OHNSTON  disk  HARROW 


For  Farm  and  Fruit  Farm 

The  advantage  of  buying  a harrow  that  will  work 
equally  well  in  field  or  orchard,  should  be  apparent  to 
every  man  who  combines  these  industries.  The  Johns- 
ton Orchard  Disk  Harrow  is  adjustable  for  farm  use,  the 
gangs  being  interchangeable  and  reversible,  and  will 
cultivate  orchard  or  vineyard  without  use  of  plow.  This 
harrow  is  a splendid  worker  on  side  hill  land,  while  in 
orchard  cultivation  there  is  no  danger  of  horses  interfer- 
ing with  fruit  or  branches.  Works  close  to  tree  trunks 
without  injuring  roots.  Soil  is  turned  either  way  desired. 
Cuts  shallow  or  deep.  Orchardists  should  send  for  our  booklet 
on  this  Orchard  Harrow  and  also  our  general  catalogue  show- 
ing the  Johnston  line  of  “not  in  the  trust’’  farm  tools.  Write 
for  them  to-day. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co. 


Box  1030 


Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Money  Saved  on  Everything' 

FOR  THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

All  kind*  of  Fruit  Tree*,  Small  Fruit  Plant*.  Grap*  Vines  and  Ornamental  Stock,  all  No. 
1 and  flret-claa*  and  guaranteed  true  to  name  and  packed  In  ftrst-clasa  manner,  at  whole- 
*al*  and  retail.  Headquarter*  for  the  basket  anvil,  new  Invention  for  nailing  handle*  on 
fruit  baekete.  Send  for  price  llet  to 

Tin  GRAND  UIKI  NURSUEES,  LOCK  BOX  U.  KTKYENSVILLK,  MICHIGAN 


Surplus  Strawberry  Plants  We  ^^tm00,000 

You  know  what  this  means  for  the  price.  We’ll  not  be  undersold 
by  any  one  In  the  business.  We  can  dig  them  any  time  from  now  on 
till  spring.  Send  for  surplus  list  and  catalogue. 

JAMES  A.  BAUER,  BOX  1,  JUDSOXTA,  ARK. 
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Safety  Razor 

NO  STROPPING  NO  HONING 


BE  YOUR 
OWN 
BARBER 

l and  Save 

2 / es’  Time,  Money 

Edges,  I and  Worry 


20  to  40 

Shaves 

from 

Each 

Blade 


"The  Gillette”  Blade  is 
of  Fine,  Flexible,  Wafer 
Steel  That  Shaves. 

Triple  silver  - plated 
set  with  12  blades, 
$5.00 

Quadruple  gold-plat- 
ed set  with  12 
blades,  $10.00. 
Quadruple  gold-plat- 
ed set  with  12 
blades  and  mono- 
gram, $12.00. 
Standard  combination 
set  with  shaving 
brush  and  soap,  in 
triple  silver-plated 
holders,  $7.50. 
Other  combination 
sets  in  silver  and 
gold,  up  to  $50.00. 
Bo  blades  exchanged  or  resharpened.  Bo 
hinges  that  rust;  no  clasps  that  break; 
no  springs  that  weaken. 

Sold  by  leading  drug,  cutlery  and  hard- 
ware dealers. 

Ask  to  see  them,  and  for  our  booklet. 
Write  for  our  special  trial  offer. 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY 

Times  Building,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Standard  packages 
of  10  blades  with  20 
sharp  edges,  for  sale 
by  all  dealers  at  the 
uniform  price  of 

50  Cents 


CLIPPER 

LAWN 

MOWER 

CO. 

Dixon,  I1L 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hand & Pony 


Also  Marine 
Gasoline  Engines 

2 to  3 H.  P. 


OWERS 


The  mower  that  will  kill  all  the  weeds  in  your  lawn. 
If  you  keep  the  weeds  cut  so  they  do  not  go  to  seed 
and  cut  your  grass  without  breaking  the  small  feed- 
ers of  roots,  the  grass  will  become  thick  and  the 
weeds  will  disappear. 

The  Clipper  Will  Do  It.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  them  or  drop  us  a line. 


Let  Us  Send  You  ^ 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a lot  of  work  and  make  you  a lot  of  money— the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

and  the ii 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  they  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  217,  Quincy,  Ills. 


Spring  is  Bearing  What  Are  You  Going  to 
Plant?  Sit  down  and  make  out  your  list  for 

Orchard,  Windbrakes,  Small 

Fruits  and  CATAIPA  and  HONEY  Locust 

for  fence  posts.  We  have  a complete  stock  which  gives 
universal  satisfaction  because  they  all  grow.  We  pack 
in  paper  lined  boxes  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
small  cost  laid  down  at  your  depot.  Address  J.  C.  Welch 

THE  WELCH  NURSERY,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


BERRIES 

Rathbun  Blackberry,  Lueretia  Dewberry,  Kansas  and 
Cumberland  Black  Raspberry,  Turner  and  Miller  Red 
Raspberries.  16  leading  varieties  of  STRAWBERRIES,  all 
from  new  beds.  Two-year  Grape  Vines  and  Asparagus. 
Also  three-year  Gano  and  Ben  Davis  Apple  and  Kieffer 
Pear  Trees;  low  by  the  100.  Freight  paid  on  $5  orders, 
UEXINGTON  NURSERY,  LEXINGTON,  MO. 
Chas.  Teubner,  Prop. 


Otwell’s  Famous 
Tree  Paint 

Used  for  7 years  on 
more  than  10  million 
fruit  and  shade  trees. 
The  best  treatment 
in  the  world  for  Rab- 
bits, Mice,  Snnscald, 
Bark  Lico,  and  Bor- 

®tb.  Guaranteed  never  to  in- 
jure a tree.  Ihuvo&OO  agent* 
but  want  onoln  every  rlolnlty. 

W.  B.  OTWELL 
Carlinville,  Illinois 


AEMCIIT  DftCTC  Cheaper  than  wood,  make  your 
■ ■emeu  I ruoio  own  on  a Hercules  Post  Ma- 
ll chine.  Also  Building  Block  Machines.  Catalogue  free. 

wHeroulos  Mf8.  Co.,  Dept.  A-30.  Centerville,  Iowa. 


essary  to  all  on  account  of  lack  of  help 
Is  to  let  the  plants  fill  in  as  thickly 
as  they  will  in  18-inch  rows,  4 feet 
apart,  keeping  the  center  of  the  row 
only  free  from  plants  and  runners. 
With  some  varieties  that  set  few  run- 
ners this  method  does  well  on  rich 
ground  and  of  course  is  the  easiest 
way  of  growing  strawberries,  but 
some  sorts  make  a dense  mat  of  plants 
too  thick  for  any  but  the  first  ber- 
ries to  attain  medium  size,  unless  the 
ground  be  very  rich  and  the  season 
wet. 

Cultivation. 

We  always  set  plants  in  the  spring 
as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked, 
as  we  think  it  the  surest  time;  then 
if  any  fail  to  grow  we  fill  out  from 
the  earliest  plants  that  set  runners. 
Cultivation  begins  directly  after 
planting  and  continues  whenever 
needed  to  keep  ground  in  good  tilth, 
conserve  moisture,  keep  down  weeds 
and  grass,  and  cut  runners.  This 
means  after  every  hard  shower  and 
about  once  in  ten  days  in  the  early 
season,  and  two  weeks  after  mid- 
summer, until  the  middle  of  October. 
We  use  the  12-tooth  Planet  Jr.  cul- 
tivator almost  exclusively,  using  rake 
attachment  to  weed  out  the  plants 
when  small.  It  is  allowed  to  extend 
a few  inches  beyond  the  teeth  at  the 
side  and  as  it  slants  back  will  weed 
out  the  hills  and  break  the  crust  ad- 
mirably and  save  much  hand  labor. 
The  use  of  the  roller  runner  cutter 
and  the  later  cultivation  has  been  pre- 
viously described.  After  the  runners 
set  the  soil  is  kept  well  stirred  about 
the  plants  in  the  rows  after  heavy 
rains  with  the  tool  described. 

We  always  mulch  our  berries,  the 
operation  being  done  in  early  Decem- 
ber when  the  ground  is  frozen.  Straw 
is  put  on  thick  enough  to  cover  them 
well  and  left  on  until  the  weather  be- 
comes settled  in  the  spring,  when  a 
part  of  it  is  raked  off  the  plants  and 
left  between  the  rows  as  a mulch.  The 
many  reasons  for  mulching  we  can 
not  repeat  here. 

Picking  and  Marketing. 

We  aim  to  go  over  the  ground  every 
other  day  in  mid-season,  sometimes 
every  day  if  berries  are  ripening  fast. 
Six-quart  carriers  are  used  and  full 
measure  quarts,  which  are  set  into  12- 
quart  sections  of  patent  interlocking 
crates.  Any  numb  r of  these  sections 
may  be  set  one  upon  the  other,  being 
self-locking,  and  a cover  put  on.  They 
are  then  delivered  to  the  grocer  or 
he  gets  them  in  the  field  and  delivers 
them  to  store  or  customers.  Most  of 
our  crop  is  disposed  of  in  this  way 
by  local  grocers  at  10  per  cent  com- 
mission. That  which  is  shipped  to  a 
distance  is  packed  in  Hallock  quarts 
and  crates. 

Picking  is  done  mostly  by  girls  and 
women,  the  price  during  mid-season 
being  1 cent  per  quart  and  going  as 
high  as  4 cents  for  early  and  late 
berries.  Children  are  paid  every 
night,  as  they  seem  better  satisfied 
thus.  Older  persons  present  their 
cards  when  pay  is  desired. 

We  believe  that  no  one  should  en- 
gage in  the  business  of  growing  straw- 
berries unless  he  has  a love  for  the 
work  and  indomitable  energy  to  carry 
out  what  he  knows  to  be  necessary 
to  grow  better  berries  than  his  com- 
petitors. There  is  no  honor  in  grow- 
ing poor  berries  in  a slip-shod  manner 
— anyone  can  do  that;  but  there  is  a 
pardonable  pride  and  a deep  satisfac- 
tion in  growing  better  berries  than 
any  competitor,  and  in  this  lies  the 
honor  and  the  success. 

S.  B.  HARTMAN. 

Athens,  Mich. 

^ ^ 

Better  Methods  of  Marketing  Fruit. 

Among  associations  of  fruit-grow- 
ers all  over  the  country  much  inter- 
est is  being  taken  in  plans  to  improve 
the  methods  of  disposing  of  the  prod- 
ucts. Texas  fruit  and  truck  growers 
are  forming  a state  organization,  to 
look  after  the  marketing  of  the  7,000 
carloads  of  produce  which  will  likely 
be  shipped  from  that  state  this  year. 
Colorado  associations  are  getting  to- 
gether, and  the  same  is  true  of  the  as- 
sociations in  the  fruit  belt  of  Michi- 
gan. In  every  case  mentioned  strong 
local  associations  have  been  main- 
tained, but  the  weak  point  has  been 
that  in  shipping  perishable  fruits  the 
product  of  one  association  comes  in 
competition  with  the  products  of  oth- 
ers; as  a result,  some  markets  are 
flooded  and  others  are  bare  of  fruits 
and  produce.  The  plan  now  proposed 
is  for  one  central  officer  to  keep  all 
local  associations  informed  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  various  markets,  the 
quantity  of  produce  sent  to  each  mar- 
ket, etc.  The  Texas  associations  will 
likely  put  the  marketing  of  all  the 


produce  in  the  hands  of  an  executive 
committee  composed  of  persons  rep- 
resenting all  the  associations. 

This  is  a move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  is  not  enough  for  local  grow- 
ers to  be  well  organized,  provided 
their  organization  does  not  work  in 
harmony  with  other  associations 
whose  fruits  are  marketed  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  just  as  important,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  strawberries  grown 
at  Monett  do  not  compete  with  the 
berries  grown  at  Sarcoxie,  as  it  is 
that  the  dfferent  growers  at  Monett 
or  at  Sarcoxie  do  not  ship  to  the  same 
market  at  the  same  time.  Great  im- 
provement in  the  marketing  of  fruit 
will  likely  be  made  this  season. 

^ ^ ^ 

A Gloomy  Report  from  New  Jersey. 

An  Eastern  subscriber  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  sends  us  a clipping  from  the 
Rural  New  Yorker,  in  which  one  of 
the  editors  who  lives  in  New  Jersey 
takes  a rather  gloomy  view  of  the 
fruit-growing  situation  in  that  state, 
on  account  of  San  Jose  scale.  This 
article  states  that  none  of  the  reme- 
dies which  have  been  applied  are  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  war  which  is  being  waged 
against  this  insect,  7 5 per  cent  of  the 
trees  of  stone  fruits  have  been  wiped 
out  within  the  last  five  years.  The 
scale  has  become  such  a pest  that 
fruit  trees  grown  under  glass  are  in- 
fested with  the  insect.  The  subscriber 
sending  the  clipping  says  he  has  some 
scale  on  peach  trees;  that  he  has 
sprayed  with  lime-salt-sulphur,  and 
he  wants  to  know  if  the  dark  view 
taken  by  the  New  York  paper  is  justi- 
fied. 

We  have  very  little  scale  in  Mis- 
souri and  adjoining  states,  but  in 
Georgia  the  peach-growers  do  not 
take  the  gloomy  view  which  seems  to 
be  taken  in  New  Jersey.  We  have 
talked  with  J.  H.  Hale  about  the 
scale,  and  he  says  he  is  glad  he  has  it. 
Why?  Simply  because  he  says  to 
combat  the  insect  makes  him  give  his 
trees  every  opportunity  to  make  the 
most  of  themselves.  In  various  parts 
of  the  Northwest  we  found  plenty  of 
San  Jose  scale,  and  the  orchardists 
said  they  did  not  know  that  they 
could  entirely  rid  their  orchards  of 
the  pest.  By  spraying  persistently 
with  the  lime-salt-sulphur  mixture  ev- 
ery winter  they  can  hold  it  in  check, 
and  the  trees  are  all  the  better  for 
the  treatment  with  the  mixture 
named,  which  seems  to  have  a good 
effect  upon  the  vigor  of  the  tree. 

Scores  of  other  sections  have  this 
pest,  and  since  the  discovery  of 
the  winter  wash  for  the  insect,  it  is 
not  as  terrible  as  it  once  was.  We 
could  hardly  say,  with  Mr.  Hale,  that 
we  wish  we  had  it — but  there  will  be 
found  hundreds  of  growers  through- 
out the  country  who  have  the  in- 
sects in  great  numbers,  and  yet  who 
are  growing  fruit  profitably.  These 
orchardists  don't  look  to  see  if  they 
have  killed  all  the  insects — they  sim- 
ply spray  their  trees  thoroughly  every 
winter,  and  hold  the  insect  in  check. 
If  we  lived  in  a scale-infested  coun- 
try, we  certainly  would  not  give  up. 


When  you  buy  roofing  you  expect  it 
to  last,  don’t  you?  You  don’t  want  to 
be  incessantly  patching  little  leaks  after 
every  rain.  Isn’t  this  just  what  you  are 
doing  now?  You  have  had  some  ex- 
pe  ience  with  tin  and  shingle  roofing. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  their  lasting 
qualities?  Beacon-ite  is  a long  wool 
fibre  thoroughly  saturated  with  a secret 
preparation  that  makes  it  absolutely 
water-tight. 

1 t will  not  rot  or  rust.  By  buying  direct 
from  the  mills  and  putting  it  on  your- 
self (we  furnish  allneeessary  nails  and 
cement  free),  Beacon-ite  is  the  most 
inexpensive  roofing  you  can  buy.  If  you 
want  a roofing  that  will  last  and  need  no 
patching,  write  to-day  for  Free  samples 
of  BEACON-ITE. 

BEACON-ITE  MILLS  1 104  Y.  2nd  Street,  St.  L«ul*. 


A low  wagon 
at  a low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  any- 
where a horse 
can  travel. 


Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 


Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag- 
gered spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  j6q  H Quincy,  III 


LOOK!  LOOK!  I HAVE 

2,000,000  Strawberry  Plants 

No.  1 Bubach  Strawberry;  Rathburn  and  Wilson,  Jr.- 
Lueretia  Dewberry;  Miller  Red  Raspberry;  Cumberland 
and  Kansas  Blackcap  Raspberry.  My  plantsare  all  grown 
on  new  land  and  have  fine  roots;  you  will  get  strong 
plants  if  you  buy  of  me.  I dig  my  entire  beds  up  each 
season,  before  placing  your  order  write  me  for  catalog 
and  prices  on  large  lots. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY  ::  Dover,  Delaware 


Strawberry  Plants 

W.  bare  for  Fall  and  Spring  an  extra  fine 
lot  of  young,  healthy  plants,  true  to  name; 
other  plants  and  trees.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2.  Sherman  Heights.  Ten» 


(onoven  Peach 

A FULL  CROP 

this  season;  hardiest  peach  we  have;  comes  true 
from  seed;  passed  through  the  severe  cold  of 
last  winter  and  the  late  freezes  and  frosts  of 
last  spring,  and  then  bore  full  crop.  For  his- 
tory and  prices  of  trees,  address 
A.  L.  ZIMMERMAN,  Weatherby  Mo. 


— BUTTERFIELD’S— 

Lee’s  Summit  Star  Nurseries 

LEE’S  SUMMIT,  MO. 

A complete  assortment 

grade  nursery  stock 

All  grown  for  quality.  Varieties  for  the  Middle  West. 

Our  announcement  for  Spring,  1906,  is  mailed  to  our  reg- 
ular customers.  It  might  interest  you. 


sm 


HARDY  CHESTNUT  TREE  FREE 


To  get  this  valuable  “Blizzard  Belt”  Chestnut  quickly  introduced 
and  at  same  time  gain  new  friends,  we  will  send  a Hardy,  sweet- 
eating Chestnut  Tree,  1 year  old,  entirely  free  to  every  property 
owner,  who  is  not  already  one  of  our  customers.  Mailing  expense 
is  5 cents,  which  send  or  not  as  you  please.  A postal  will  bring 
the  tree.  Our  catalog— con  taining  42  colored  plates  of  our  “Blizzard 
Fruits,  Ornamentals,  Evergreens,  etc.,  and  a mine  of  valuable 
information  for  fruit  growers— is  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  BOX  719,  OSAGE,  IOWA. 
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Dewberry  Culture  in  Iowa. 

Through  the  columns  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  I will  answer  many  letters  of 
inquiry  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  dewberry,  and  why  I am  still 
growing  the  fruit  after  thirteen  years’ 
experience,  without  a failure  of  one 
year. 

I think  I am  safe  in  saying  there 
is  and  has  been  more  dewberries 
grown  in  Scott  County  than  any  other 
county  in  Iowa.  The  late  N.  K.  Fluke 
of  Davenport  commenced  the  culture 
of  the  dewberry  in  1888.  Three  years 
in  succession  I visited  him  in  July  to 
see  his  fruit  in  bearing.  I was  then 
satisfied,  if  I could  pay  the  same  at- 
tention as  Mr.  Fluke  did,  I could  suc- 
ceed also;  so  in  1892  I set  one-half 
acre  for  a beginning. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  What 
kind  of  soil  is  best  adapted  for  the 
dewberry?  Any  kind  of  soil  except 
low,  wet  ground.  During  the  cold  win- 
ter of  1898-99  my  vines  on  two  acres 
of  low  ground  were  badly  injured, 
while  the  vines  on  dry  ground  came 
through  all  right.  The  most  of  my 
vines  are  grown  on  timber  clay  soil. 
Good  corn  land  is  all  right  if  not  wet; 
also  sandy  soil  is  good. 

Varieties — The  Lucretia  is  a native 
of  Virginia,  the  Windom  of  Minnesota, 
the  Austin  of  Texas,  the  Premo  of 
New  Jersey.  The  Lucretia  is  large, 
yet  very  firm  and  will  bear  shipping 
well  to  distant  market.  For  the  past 
five  years  I have  shipped  the  Lucretia 
by  express  to  White  Lake,  S.  D.,  560 
miles  distant,  in  berry  time,  with 
great  success.  The  Austin  I have 
grown  for  the  past  six  years.  I find 
it  large  and  good  flavor,  but  is  en- 
tirely too  soft  when  ripe  to  ship  well. 
The  Premo  is  a new  variety;  I have 
fruited  it  three  years;  it  is  equal  to 
Lucretia  in  every  way,  but  is  one  week 
earlier  in  ripening,  which  comes  in 
nicely  for  early  berries  and  big  prices. 
The  Windom  I have  never  fruited;  it 
is  said  to  be  very  hardy,  but  berry  is 
small. 

Method  of  Culture — In  the  Southern 
states  the  dewberry  needs  no  protec- 
tion, but  in  the  Northern  states  I find 
it  is  best  to  give  winter  protection. 
The  vines  will  stand  a mild  winter 
(such  as  the  present  winter)  all  right, 
but  we  never  know  what  kind  of  a 
winter  we  may  have.  The  cheapest 
protection  for  me  is  to  cover  the  vines 
with  soil.  I plant  in  rows  six  feet 
apart  and  five  feet  apart  in  row.  In 
cultivating  I use  a one-horse  culti- 
vator, and  I always  go  the  same  way 
as  often  as  is  necessary  to  keep  clean 
of  weeds.  By  going  the  same  way  the 
cultivator  will  straighten  all  the  vines 
out  in  a straight  row.  Then  before 
it  freezes  up  I take  a plow  and  throw 
a furrow  of  dirt  on  the  vines,  go  one 
round  to  each  row,  going  the  same 
way  as  when  cultivating.  Then  when 
frost  is  out  of  ground  I take  a four- 
tined  fork  and  lift  the  vines.  Then 
I trim  back  to  about  3%  to  4 feet. 
The  pruning  may  be  done  late  in  the 
fall  just  as  well.  Right  here  is  where 
many  make  a failure  in  growing  the 
dewberry.  They  let  the  vines  run  all 
over  the  ground  and  do  not  destroy 
the  tip  roots.  They  propagate  like  the 
blackcap  raspberry.  I do  not  allow  a 
tip  root  to  remain. 

The  next  year  after  planting  I drive 
small  stakes  about  every  twenty  feet 
in  row  two  feet  high  and  staple  a wire 
on  top;  then  I tie  the  bearing  canes 
to  the  wire.  The  new  growth  for  the 
next  season  will  trail  on  the  ground. 
Cultivate  the  same  way  year  after 
year  until  the  vines  begin  to  fail  of 
old  age. 

I am  often  asked  how  long  will  the 
dewberry  live  and  do  well.  I reply 
from  ten  to  fourteen  years. 

I will  give  your  readers  my  experi- 
ence on  two  acres  set  in  1896.  Hav- 
ing other  vines  besides  the  two  acres 
I cannot  give  the  yield  correctly  pre- 
vious to  1902,  but  in  1902  I had  from 
two  acres  4,340  quarts,  which  sold 
for  $475.  In  1903  3,650  quarts,  sold 
for  $375.  In  1904,  3,200  quarts,  sold 
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Merchandise  From  Sheriff’s  and  Receiver  s Sale 


3000  Rugs  at  85c 

Size  27x58,  In  a handsome  as- 
sortment of  designs.  100  9x12 
tapestry  brussels  rugs,  811.50. 
1600  velvet  rugs  In  beautiful 
patterns,  size  9x22  feet,  worth 
830.00,  our  price  819.50.  600  9x12 
velvet  rugs  at  819.50.  100,000 
yards  of  genuine  linoleum, 
29c,  40c,  75c  and  81.00  per  yard. 
A car  load  of  oil  cloth,  per 
square  yard  19c.  All  kinds  of 
carpets  from  20c  to  81.25  per  yard.  We  guarantee  a 
- it.  Writ 


saving  ol  25  to  60  per  cent, 
carpet  and  rug  list. 


yrlte  today  for  special 


Handsome  Metal  Beds  $1.95 


Heavy  tubing,  nice  design,  best 
enamel  coloring.  Other  beds 
from  81.25  to  815.00.  4000  big, 
heavy,  handsome  dining  chairs, 
with  large  roomy  seats,  carved 
backs, strong  construction,  each 
85c,  per  set  of  six,  85.00.  Other 
chairs  from  35c  to  81.50.  500  rock- 
ing chairs  from  95c  to  81.76.  350 
leather  rockers  and  easy  chairs, 
worth  820  00  to  810.00,  our  price 
87.00  to  820.00.  Dressers,  com- 
modes, office  furniture  and  sup- 
plles  of  every  kind. 


Ballbearing  Grind- 
stones $2.25 

Bicycle  grind  stones,  ball-bearing 
throughout  at  8^.25,  lunterns  45c, 
blacksmith  forges  84.75;  wrought 
lronanvlls,  per  lb.  6c.  Ax  handles 
7c.  Shovels  60c.  Axes  50c.  These 
are  samples  of  the  prices  we  are 
offering  our  high  grade  tools  for. 
A full  list  of  tools  on  application. 


Also  Material  From  the  $50,000,000  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair. 

THE  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY  is  unquestionably  the  most  unique  institution  on  earth.  Our  business  consists  in  the 
Durchase  of  general  stocks  of  merchandise  of  every  kind  and  character,  at  Sheriffs,  Trustee’s,  Assignee's,  Manufacturer  s and  other  sales.  Pur- 

chasing  our  merchandise  in  this  way  gives  us  an 

opportunity  to  sell  you  goods  at  prices  that  seldom 
represent  the  original  cost  of  manufacture.  We 
sell  everything  manufactured;  household  goods, 
furniture,  hardware,  plumbing  material,  lumber, 
machinery,  electrical  apparatus  and  general 
building  material. 

Our  purchase  of  general  stocks  at  various  sales 
is  but  one  of  our  methods  of  obtaining  material. 

In  addition,  we  purchase  outright  Expositions 
and  other  Institutions. 

We  bought  and  dismantled  every  Exposition  of 
modern  build,  including  the  Fifty  Million  Dollar 
St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  the  Thirty-Three  Million 
Dollar  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  the  Nine  Million 
Dollar  Pan  American  Exposition  and  the  Four 
Million  Dollar  Omaha  Exposition.  Our  operations 
are  the  most  wonderful  of  any  concern  on  earth. 

From  these  various  Expositions  we  obtained 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  valuable  building 
supplies  and  furnishings.  Take  for  instance,  at 
the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  we  had  over  100  mil- 
lion feet  of  lumber,  ten  thousand  doors,  ten  thous- 
and windows,  fifty  miles  of  pipe,  in  fact,  sufficient 
material  to  build  outright  a City  with  a popula- 
tion of  50,000  to  60,000  people.  In  this  advertise- 
ment we  offer  but  a few  of  the  many  items  we 
have  for  sale. 


A Carload  of  Lumber,  $100.00 

We  are  still  ongaged  In  dismantling  the  St.  Louis 
World’s  Fair  and  have  millions  of  feet  of  the  best 
Southern  pine  lumber  for  sale.  Send  us  your  lum- 
ber  bill  for  our  estimate,  we  will  make  you  a very 
close  price.  Wehave  lumberforany  kind  of  bul'ding. 

At  8100.00  we  will  furnish  you  with  12,000  feet  of 
lumber  In  short  lengths.  This  Is  an  accumulation 
that  we  must  dispose  of  quickly.  A full  description 
will  be  mailed  If  you  will  write  directly  to  our  St. 
Louis  headquarters.  We  have  an  office  on  the  Expo- 
sition grounds,  address  Chicago  Housewrecking  Co., 
World’s  Fair  Grounds,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Wire  Nails  $1.50  a Keg 

At  this  price 
we  offer  you 
10,000  kegs  of 
new  wire  nails 
mixed,  all 
kinds  In  a keg 
a handy  as- 
sortment for 
anyone.While 
they  last,  81.50  per  keg.  1000  kegs 
best  cement  coated  wire  nails  30 
pennyweight  and  larger,  one  size 
to  a keg,  per  keg,  81.65.  Wire  nails 
and  supplies  of  every  kind. 

Rope  Burgulng.  Good  Manila 
Rope,  slightly  used,  all  sizes  % In., 
per  100  feet,  82.76.  New  Manila 
Rope,  slightly  shop  worn, per  lb.  10c. 


Steel  Roofing  $1.75  sq/feet 


Painted  red,  both  Bides, 
most  durable  and  econ- 
omical roofing,  siding  or 
celling  for  barns,  sheds, 
houses,  stores,  crlos,  poul- 
try houses,  etc.  Easier  to 
lay  and  cheaper  than  any 
other  material.  No  ex- 
perience necessary  to  lay 
it.  A hammer  or  hatchet  are 
the  only  tools  you  need. 

We  Pay  the  Freight  to 
all  points  east  of  Colorado,  except  Colorado, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Indian  Territory.  This 
is  our  No.  15,  seml-hardened, flat  steel  roofing, 
24x24  Inches,  per  equare  of  100  sq.  ft.,  81.76. 
Corrugated  V crimped  or  standing  seam,  per 
square  81.85.  For  25c  per  square  more  we 
furnish  this  material  In  6 and  8 foot  lengths. 


100  Lbs.  Fence  Wire  $1.25 

At  this  price  we  offer  our 
Painted  Wire  Shorts, No. 

12.  Galvanized  Wire 
Shorts,  No.  14,  81.60  per 
100  lbs.  No.  11  Galvanized 
Wire,  continuous 
lengths,  “B.  B.”  Wire. 

100  lbs.,  82.50.  Painted 
Barb  wire,  per  100  lbs., 

82.00.  Galvanized  Barb 
Wire,  per  100  lbs.,  82.60. 

Galvanized  Poultry  Net- 
ting, 100  sq.  feet,  40c.  Galvanized  Field 
Fence,  finest  manufactured  per  rod,  from  15 
to  60c— Fence  Wire  for  every  purpose.  1000 
feet  of  Lawn  Fencing,  per  ft.,  25  to  60c. 
Steel  Fence  Posts,  Indestructible,  latest 
patent,  48  Inches  above  ground,  complete 
per  post,  35c. 


Paints  30c  Per  Gallon 

Write  for  Color  Card,  Free. 
Barn  Paint  in  bar- 
rel lots,  per  gallon, 

30c:  Cold  Water 

Paints,  ner  pound. 

5c : “ Perfection  ” 

Mixed  Paints,  per 
gal.,75c;“Premler” 

Brand.  5 year  guar- 
anteea.per  gal.,  95c 
Varnishes,  Vene- 
tian Red,  Oils, 
stains  and  every- 
thing  In  the  paint  and  oil  line. 

If  you  want  paint  of  quality,  we 
can  fumis'i  it.  We  sell  honest 
material  only. 

Orders  Filled  Promptly. 


Pipe  for  Every  Purpose 


One  Inch  Iron  pipe  with  couplings,  per  foot3>£c, 
Inch  4^c,  IK  Inch  6Kc,  2 Inch  7Kc.  All  sizes  from 
% to  14  Inch.  3 Inch  lap  welded  well  casing  with  coup- 
lings per  foot,  lie,  4 In.  per  foot  16c.  Boiler  tubes 
and  pipe  of  every  kind. 


NEW 

FELT 

ROOFING 


60c  Per  100  Square  Ft. 

This  is  our  price  on  our  splendid  two 
ply  Eagle  felt  roofing.  Three-ply  per 
square  90c.  Vulcanite  roofing  with 
nails,  caps  and  cement,  per  sq.  81.75. 

Galvanized  rubber.  The  highest 
grade  roofing  manufactured,  com- 
plete at  81.50,  81.90  and  82.15  per  sq. 

Conductor  pipe,  eave  troughs  and 
roof  trimmings  of  all  kinds.  Free 
samples  are  sent  on  application. 


Shrewd  Buyers  Act  Quickly 


Now  is  the 
time  to  buy. 

You  need  supplies  for  your  contemplated  Improvements. 
Weare  still  engagedln  dismantling  the  850,000,000  Exposition 
at  St.  Louis,  and  can  deliver  to  you  immediately  the  very 
best  of  lumber,  at  prices  that  will  save  you  from  30  to  50%. 

PnavaHiaA  We  guarantee  everything  to  be 
UUl  uuarciniee  exactly  as  represented  or  money 
refunded.  We  only  buy  the  very  best  material,  and 
describe  It  exactly.  You  can  rely  on  our  description  being 
absolutely  true,  or  we  will  quickly  return  your  money. 

allB  DaIanahhah  Our  capital  stock  and  surplus  is 
UUl  VfcTcrGlIvUS  81,000,000.  Those  not  acquainted 
with  us  we  refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet  or  to  our  Banking 
institution,  The  Drovers’  Deposit  National  Bank,  Chicago, 
or  any  bank  or  business  house  in  Chicago. 

Save  30  to  50  Per  Cent  °:i  SKSS.'ff&S 

home  or  In  the  factory.  We  have  everything  required  and 
our  prices  will  mean  an  enormous  saving  to  you.  The  time 
to  buy  is  today  when  you  have  the  opportunity.  Don’t 
wait  until  too  late,  as  our  bargains  are  quickly  disposed  of. 


Our  New  500  Page  Catalogue,  No.  T399  free 

We  have  just  published  this  new  catalogue,  and  it  contains  600 
pages  of  astonishing  bargains  In  merchandise  of  every  character. 
This  catalogue  is  one  that  every  shrewd  buyei  must  send  for.  It  is 
filled  with  exceptional  bargains  from  cover  to  cover.  You  will  save 
money  by  referring  to  It  often.  This  advertisement  shows  but  a 
few  of  the  countless  bargains  that  we  offer.  Cut  out  this  adver- 
tisement, put  a cross  mark  on  such  Items  as  interests  you  most,  fill 
out  the  coupon  to  the  right,  and  mall  to  us  and  we  will  promptly 
give  you  more  detailed  Information  on  such  Items  as  you  desire, 
besides  mailing  you  our  free  catalogue.  Or  send  us  your  name  and 
address,  mentioning  where  you  saw  this  advertisement,  what  Items 
interest  you  most  and  we  will  give  you  full  Information. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

35TH  AND  IRON  STREETS,  CHICAGO. 


\l/2  Horsepower 
Gasoline  Engine  $50 

At  this  price  we  are  offering  you 
the  best  gasoline  engine  ever 
manufactured.  It  is  complete  with 
pumping  jack  and  will  do  all  kinds 
of  work.  Other  engines  from  one 
to  eight  horse  power. 

Machinery  for  all  purposes,  saw 
mill  outfits,  boilers,  etc. 


Bathtubs,  $6. 30 

At  this  price  we  offer  you 
a complete  modern  style 
enameled  bath  tub.  Other 
tubs  ranging  up  to  820.00. 

We  sell  complete  modern 
b ith  room  outfits,  every- 
thing needed  to  live  In  comfort,  fer  825.00  up. 

10.000  kitchen  sinks,  from  50c  up,  16, 000  closets  from 

84.00  up.  All  kinds  of  plumbing  supplies.  Your  borne 
furnished  with  waterworks  at  a low  cost. 
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CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.f 
35th  & Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 

I am  a reader  of  Western  Fruit  Grower.  Send  me  one  of 
your  large  500  page  catalogues  as  advertised  in  tins  paper. 


Name. . . . 

Address.. 

R.  R.  or  P.  O.  Box  . 
State . 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

on.  qlMii  ewefeos  i OmIi  Less  to  Buy  aad  Less  tt  Rum.  Quttktr,  eufty  started  If*  vibration.  Cam  be  mounted 


Buy  ami 
TDK 


amd  Less  e»  Rum.  Qntnktr,  rasfty  sta 
~ TEMPLE  PCMPCOh  Mfra. 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“THE  MASTED  WORKMAN." 
a two-cyllader  gasoline  engine  superior  ta 
Nv  vibration.  Cam  be  mounted  oa  any  wagon  at  small  cost— portable,  sta> 
MmcLv  A lfitfc  St*..  Chian**-  THH  O OUR  FIFTY -CBCOND  YEAR 


for  $320.  In  1905,  the  ninth  year,  my 
vines  were  heavier  loaded  with  fruit 
than  in  1902,  but  a severe  hailstorm 
on  June  23  destroyed  nearly  all  our 
fruit  crop,  but  I picked  1,700  quarts, 
which  sold  for  $175. 

I find  the  dewberry  will  stand  more 
drouth  than  the  blackberry,  raspber- 
ry or  strawberry.  The  roots  run  down 
deep  into  moist  soil,  and  will  stand 
a severe  drouth.  After  the  season  of 
1 902  I plowed  up  all  my  blackberries 
and  prepared  a new  two-acre  piece, 
which  I set  one-half  in  Lucretia  and 
one-half  in  Premo.  Vines  at  this  date 
are  in  fine  condition.  Those  not 
covered,  owing  to  the  mild  winter,  are 
all  O.  K. 

I have  500  peach  trees  with  fruit 
buds  all  right  yet. 

GEORGE  L.  GAST. 

Le  Claire.  Iowa. 

it 

After  receiving  The  Fruit-Grower 
for  a year,  I hardly  think  I can  get 
along  without  it.  The  February  num- 
ber alone  was  worth  the  subscription 
price. — H.  L.  Nance,  Ballard  Co.,  Ky. 


A Prosperous  Association. 

The  Southeastern  Nebraska  Fruit- 
Growers’  Association,  made  up  of 
growers  In  five  of  the  counties  in 
Southeastern  Nebraska,  has  been  in 
existence  only  about  two  years,  and 
has  already  saved  its  members  over 
$5,000.  The  society  will  buy  fruit 
packages  for  all  its  members,  and  has 
appointed  a committee  to  tabulate  the 
fruit  trees  in  the  five  counties  includ- 
ed in  the  district.  This  association 
should  be  an  encouragement  to  oth- 
ers. 

CHANCE  TO  GET  A BIG 

FARM  PAPER  FREE 


We  will  send  you  our  great  farm 
paper  absolutely  free  for  three  months 
if  you  will  do  us  a small  favor.  Just 
send  us  names  and  addresses  of  five 
good  farmers  and  inclose  2-cent 
stamp.  Address  Valley  Farmer.  425 
Jackson  street,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Do  you  appreciate  The  Fruit-Grow- 
time  in  helping  it?  If  so.  read  our  let- 
ter on  page  3. 


It’s  Your  Fault 

If  you  do  not  get  good  prices  for  your 
crops.  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Produce. 
Write  us  for  prices  on  what  you  grow 
or  handle. 

COYNE  BROS. 

169  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Sandusky  & Co. 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

FRUITS.  PRODUCE,  BUTTER.  EGGS, 
STRAWBERRIES  AND  GRAPES, 

IN  CAR  LOTS 

We  handle  Berry  Boxes.  Grape  Baskets, 
Egg  Case  Material,  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 
116  South  3rd  and  115  Market  St., 

ST.  JOSEPH.  MO. 


CUMBERLAND  SBRT 

tor  sale;  good,  strong  plants,  grown  on  new 
land.  JULIUS  W.  WEBER,  Wathena,  Kan. 


DAN  PATCH  155/* 


'IN  6 BRILLIANT  COLORS 


m 


W:  MAE  LED  FREE 


We  Have  A Beautiful,  Six  Color  Lithograph  of  Our  World  Champion  Stallion  Dan  Patch  1:55 It  Was  Madi  From  Photograph  And  Shows 
Dan  Hitched  To  Sulky  And  Pacing  His  Fastest  Clip.  It  Also  Gives  All  Of  His  World  Records.  This  Is  A Splendid  Horse  Picture  For  Framing.  It  Is 
The  Most  Life  Like  Picture  Ever  Taken  And  Shows  Dan  Flying  Through  The  Air  With  Every  Foot  Off  Of  The  Ground.  We  Will  Mail  Yon  One  Copy 
Free,  Postage  Prepaid,  If  You  Write  Us  And  State  How  Much  Live  Stock  You  Own  And  Name  This  Paper. 

Address  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  1).  S.  A. 
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IMMUNE  HOGS 


Warranted  io  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strainea  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a Human  Remedy  tor  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  iuvaluabie. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  OTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


By  feeding  the  sow  Ridgway’s  Vaccine — 10 
cents  a litter — the  pigs  are  vaccinated  before 
birth,  hence  are  born  CHOLERA  PROOF. 
One  million  successful  tests,  10,000  strong 
testimonials.  In  further  proof  will  ship  my 
own  suckling  pigs  nad  expose  them  for 
weeks  in  sick  cholera  herds  at  My  Own  Ex- 
pense and  Risk.  No  other  Man,  Doctor  or 
Veterinary  ever  did  or  yet  dares  take  any 
such  risk.  WHY?  Simply  because  he  would 
lose  both  his  hogs  and  business.  During  the 
past  six  years  I have  shipped  and  exposed 
in  sick  cholera  herds,  scattered  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Nebraska,  and  from  Michigan  to 
Florida,  over  1,200  of  my  own  suckling  pigs, 
without  loss  from  cholera.  I give  a written 
guarantee  backed  by  $10,000.00  approved 
security.  Book  Free, 

ROBERT  RIDGWAY,  Box  F,  AMBOY,  IND. 


A 


iJlatchford’s 
Calf  Mea 


\ 


RAISES  THE  FINEST  CALVES  AT 
ONE-HALF  THE  COST  OF  MILK 


\ 


Free  Pamphlet  &t  yc 

BLATCHFORD'S  CALF 


ur  Dealers 

MEAL  FACTORY 


WAUKEGAN.  ILLINOIS 


7 


NEWTON’S  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

14  years  sale.  One  to  two  cans 
ill  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
11  can.  of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  tor  booklet. 
TheNew  t«»n  Kenu-dyl'o., Toledo, O. 


THREE  W 
STRAWBERRY 


Don’t  forget:  The  firmest,  sweetest, 
most  prolific,  longest-bearing;  kept 
ten  days  at  World’s  Fair.  Write 
W.  A.  MASON,  CLINTON,  KY. 


Blackberry 

100,000  Early  Harvest,  absolutely  free  from 
rust.  Very  cheap  In  thousand  lots  or  ov.r. 
Write  for  price.  Also  carry  full  line  of 
strictly  first-class  nursery  stock. 

PARSONS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
Parsons,  Kansas 


FRUIT  TREES 

We  offer  an  exceptionally  fine  stock  of 
Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Small 
Fruits  and  Ornamentals  for  Spring  planting. 
If  you  want  a Plum  that  will  bear  every 
year  (no  off  years),  send  us  a trial  order  for 
other  trees  to  the  amount  of  $3.00  and  we 
will  include  one  of  the  Plum  trees  free. 
Write  us  for  descriptive  circular  and  testi- 
monials about  the  Plum. 

Nurseries  Established  I860 
J.  M.  Vandervort  & Son,  Wilmington,  Ohio 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT--,  Cuts  from 

PEUHING  SHEAR  n°„lnddo°s 

not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  lor 
circular  and 
prices. 

419  West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


RHODES  MFC.  CO. 


Where  to  Set,  IIow  to  Cultivate  aiul 

What  Varieties  of  Strawberries 
for  1906. 

The  return  of  spring  fires  the  heart 
of  the  strawberry  man  with  new  de- 
sire for  his  work. 

The  whole  matter  of  profit  or  loss 
for  next  year’s  berry  harvest  depends 
on  the  locality  chosen,  culture  given 
and  varieties  set  this  spring. 

As  to  the  locality,  that  ought  to 
have  been  chosen  two  or  three  years 
ago,  and  the  ground,  after  having 
been  highly  manured,  thoroughly  cul- 
tivated by  means  of  a well  cared  for 
field  of  corn,  potatoes  or  onions,  is 
now  an  ideal  place  for  a strawberry 
patch.  The  land  should  not  be  low 
and  wet,  nor  so  light  as  to  be  very 
dry,  nor,  above  all  else,  should  water 
ever  stand  on  it  long  at  a time. 

The  variety  to  bp  planted  should  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  kind  of 
ground  chosen.  Such  varieties  as 
Excelsior  and  Crescent  require  a light 
soil,  while  Gandy,  Parker  Earle  or 
Nick  Ohmer  must  have  a strong, 
moist  soil. 

The  best  method  I have  yet  found 
to  set  the  plants  is  to  scoop  out  a 
hole  for  eacli  plant  with  a small 
trowel.  This  allows  the  roots  to  be 
spread  opt  well,  then  press  the  dirt 
firmly  around  the  plant.  When  prop- 
erly set  the  crown  should  be  just  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  I 
always  harrow  in  a dressing  of  hen 
manure,  if  the  ground  is  not  rich 
enough  already,  and  sow  about  1,200 
pounds  of  good  potato  fertilizer  to 
the  acre,  harrowing  in  that  also  good 
and  deep;  then  I smooth  the  surface 
of  the  ground  with  a spike  harrow, 
and  mark  the  rows  by  dragging  over 
the  ground  a marker  made  of  a small 
log  with  three  wooden  teeth  driven 
into  holes  in  the  log  three  feet  apart. 
Two  short  sticks  are  fastened  to  the 
log  to  pull  it  along  by. 

I would  as  soon  think  of  running  a 
stock  farm  without  knowing  what 
breed  of  cattle  I kept  as  to  think  of 
raising  berries  and  not  know  what 
variety  each  row  contained.  I use 
short  markers  for  this  purpose.  These 
are  about  two  inches  wide,  one-half 
inch  thick  and  one  foot  long.  It  is 
easier  to  mark  figures  than  to  write 
the  name  of  the  variety.  It  is  a very 
easy  matter  to  memorize  the  num- 
bers when  working  among  the  plants. 

I use  small  figures  like  1,  2,  II,  20, 
etc.,  to  indicate  early  varieties  and 
large  figures  to  indicate  late  varieties. 

The  very  best  tool  for  early  cultiva- 
tion is  the  weeder.  The  markers  may 
be  turned  edgewise  to  the  row  so  as 
not  to  catch  the  weeder  teeth.  Later 
the  cultivator  is  better,  but  after  the 
latter  is  used  it  is  necessary  to  hoe 
around  each  plant  and  also  to  smooth 
back  the  ridges  thrown  up  by  the  cul- 
tivator teeth.  Cultivate  often  and 
weed  by  hand  whenever  necessary,  is 
the  only  safe  rule  to  follow. 

I do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  get 
the  largest  crop  of  berries  without 
following  the  matted  row  system.  I 
have  found  that  15  inches  apart  is 
none  too  close  to  set  the  plants  be- 
cause of  the  depredations  of  the  white 
grub. 

As  to  variety  each  one  must  test 
that  matter  for  himself.  For  New 
England  soil  it  is  safe  to  let  alone 
the  aristocrats  (we  have  too  many  in 
New  England  already!)  such  as  Nick 
Ohmer,  Miller,  New  York,  Brandy- 
wine, etc.  They  require  very  rich, 
moist  soil.  Excelsior  is  the  very  best 
extra  early  I have  ever  found;  Dun- 
lap the  best  to  follow.  For  main 
crop  I think  Sample  fertilized  with 
Parsons  Beauty  (Pocomoke)  the  saf- 
est. Burbach  is  still  the  grand  stand- 
by for  nearby  markets.  Glen  May 
has  the  longest  season,  largest  av- 
erage sibe  through  the  season  and 
produces  the  best  late  berries  of  any 
variety  I have  ever  tried. 

I would  advise  having  a trial  patch 
every  year,  in  which  a few  plants 
each,  of  many  varieties,  be  tested.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  test  new  varieties 
altogether,  for  the  country  is  full  of 
good  old  kinds  waiting  to  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  strawberry  crank. 

Ipwich,  Mass.  A.  F.  T. 

About  Nitrogen-Fixing  Bacteria. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a bulletin  call- 
ing attention  to  the  nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria  which  has  been  sent  out  by 
the  department  and  others  on  dried 


cotton.  This  method  of  distributing 
the  bacteria  has  not  proved  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  the  department  is 
now  sending  out  the  bacteria  in  small 
lubes  hermetically  sealed. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  a 
number  of  experiment  stations  have 
called  attention  to  rather  extravagant 
claims  which  have  been  made  for  this 
bacteria.  The  bacteria  can  be  of 
benefit,  primarily  only  to  leguminous 
crops,  and  its  use  is  advisable  only 
under  certain  conditions  of  soil. 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  240,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
covers  the  subject  fully.  Copies  may 
be  had  free  of  charge  by  addressing 
the  secretary  of  agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C., 

it  it  it 

Ginseng-Growing  from  an  Iowa  Man’s 

Standpoint. 

Mr.  Frank  O.  Harrington,  Williams- 
burg, Iowa,  has  sent  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower  a communication  replying  to 
some  persons  who  have  denounced 
the  ginseng  business  as  a fake.  Mr. 
Harrington  is  a well-known  member 
of  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety and  is  a most  estimable  gentle- 
man. He  has  been  interested  in  gin- 
seng-growing for  many  years,  and 
ten  years  ago  read  a paper  on  the 
subject  before  the  Southwestern  Iowa 
Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  Harrington  does  not  indorse  the 
extravagant  articles  which  have  been 
written  on  the  subject,  but  he  does 
claim  there  is  money  in  the  business 
for  the  careful  person,  and  that  there 
is  a market  for  the  cultivated  root. 
About  the  middle  of  January  he  sold 
fifteen  pounds  of  the  root,  and  his  re- 
turns were  $6.90  per  pound  for  “part- 
dried  cultivated  ginseng.” 

Mr.  Harrington  concludes: 

"There  is  in  this  question,  as  in 
many  others,  a happy  medium.  Let 
us  drop  both  extremes,  for  both  are 
faulty.  That  there  will  be  very  satis- 
factory profit  to  the  right  people  in 
the  future  I am  confident.  With  the 
proper  soil  and  shade  conditions,  suit- 
able to  its  nature  and  where  the  ex- 
pense of  artificial  shade  would  not  be 
required,  and  the  production  of  the 
commercial  dried  root  should  be  prof- 
itable at  a much  less  figure  than  now 
prevails.  It  is  held  by  good,  conserv- 
ative men  who  have  had  experience 
that  any  excess  of  prices  for  dried  root 
good  judgment,  and  the  common 
profit.  Ginseng  growing  is  no  happy 
go  lucky  business  but  requires  pa- 
tient and  thorough  attention,  and 
good  judgment,  and  the  common 
farmer  who  'hasn’t  time,’  and  the  re- 
quisite energy  and  interest  to  grow 
a good  garden,  which  every  family 
needs,  would  better  let  ginseng 
alone.” 

■S&  ^ *>& 

Dust  Spraying  in  1905. 

After  another  year’s  experience 
with  dust  spray,  I feel  like  making  a 
few  corrections  to  some  statements 
I have  made  in  former  articles  which 
I have  written  for  The  Fruit-Grower. 
A few  months  ago  I felt  that  I could 
discard  the  liquid  process  entirely  and 
use  dust  exclusively,  and  while  my 
enthusiasm  for  the  dust  spray  has  in 
no  way  abated  I feel  that  every  up- 
to-date  fruit-grower  should  have 
both  a liquid  and  a dust  outfit  for  best 
and  cheapest  results. 

Nearly  all  of  our  experiment  sta- 
tion chemists  say  that  all  the  virtue 
of  the  bluestone  is  lost  by  slaking  the 
lime  with  bluestone  solution.  This 
may  be  all  right  in  theory,  but  in 
practice  it  won’t  hold  good.  I am 
sending  photographs  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  showing  three  trees  which 
were  badly  infected  with  frog-eye,  or 
spotted  leaf  fungus.  If  any  reader  is 
not  acquainted  with  this  disease,  Dr. 
Sheldon  of  the  West  Virginia  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.. 
can  tell  you  all  about  it. 

These  three  nine-year-old  York  Im- 
perial trees  were  labeled  and  treated 
June  13,  1905,  when  the  disease  first 
appeared.  No.  1 received  no  spray- 
ing. No.  2 was  sprayed  only  once 
with  lime  dust  made  by  slaking  stone 
lime  with  liquid  bluestone.  No.  4 
was  sprayed  thoroughly  with  standard 
liquid  Bordeaux;  both  sprayed  same 
day.  These  photographs  were  taken 
November  10,  1905,  after  several 

hard  freezes. 

No.  1,  which  was  unsprayed,  had 
not  a leaf  on  it  when  it  was  photo- 
graphed November  10th,  and  had  not 


IT  SAVES  TROUBLE 

and  annoyance  many  times  to  have 

ABSORB  INB 

handy  in  case  of  a Bruise  or 
Strain.  This  remedy  is  rapid 
to  cure,  pleasant  to  use,  and 
you  can  work  the  horse,  i'io 
blister,  no  hair  gone. 

ABSORB  I NE  cures 
Lameness,  allays  pain,  re- 
moves any  soft  hunch  quick- 
ly. $2.00  per  bottle  de- 
livered or  of  regular  deal- 
er". Book  0-B  Free. 
ABSORBI N E,JR.,t°r 
mankind,  $1.00  Bottle.  Cures  Badly  Strained 
Joints  or  Ligaments.  Kills  Pain, 
tv.  F.  YOUNG,  I*.  1).  F.,  34  Monmouth  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


EUREKA 

BOILER 

or  Steam  Feed  Cooker 

Saves  half  your  corn 
or  other  feed.  Saves 
labor  in  feeding.  It 
will  steam  moldy 
hay  or  corn  perfectly 
sweet.  Makes  corn 
stalks  or  straw  per- 
fectly palatable. 
Write  for  information. 

John  Deer  Plow  Co. 

Denver,  Kansas  City 


Cream  Raisers 


(in  nr  and  up 

MU.Zu8iW.00aiep- 

arator  will.  Runs 
itself,  no  crank  to 
turn,  no  complicated 
machinery  to  w ash. 
Raises  cream  between 
milkings,  gets  more 
cream  therefoi  e more 
butter.  Gives  sweet, 
undiluted  skim-milk 
for  house  use. calves 

and  pigs.  No  crocks  or  pans  to  handle,  no  sklmmln  g 
50.000  gravity  separators  sold  in  1905.  more  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Best  and  cheapest  separator  made. 
Free  Trial  Given.  Catalogue  Free.  Write  today. 

Bluffton  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Box  £ * Bluffton,  O. 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GASOLINE 
ENGINES 

RO1'  for  Pumping, 
CreamSeparator, 
!hum,  Washing  Machine, 
Ice  Cream  Freezer,  etc. 
^§f|Send  for  catalogue. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 
Port  Washington,  WIs. 


48  Park  Slrett 


Potato  Growers 

Send  for  the  new  science  of  potato  grow- 
ing by  Professor  White.  Also  explains  how 
you  can  save  several  dollars  per  acre  on  your 
potato  seed  bill.  A great  saving  to  growers. 
Send  for  the  pamphlet  today.  Price,  20c. 
Guaranteed.  Address 

SCIENTIFIC  GARDENING,  DAYTON,  MISS. 

SEED  CORN 

Boone  County  White,  Farmers'  Interest, 
Reid’s  Yellow  Dent,  Improved  Learning  and 
Riley’s  Favorite.  Best  pedigreed  and  tested 
seed,  grown  on  my  own  farm,  $1.50  per 
bushel,  sacks  free.  Delivered  on  cars  for 
any  station  in  the  United  States. 

J.  C.  AN  DR  AS,  JR.,  Manchester,  Illinois 

Some  Sound  Seed  Sense 

by  Sound  Seed  Seedsman 

Catalog  ready  to  mall.  Gives  facts.  No  "Btg 
Fish  Stories.”  Tells  the  truth  about  what  w. 
sell  and  we  sell  almost  everything  In  the 
seed  line.  Breeders  and  Introducers  of  the 
Darke  Co.  Early  Mammoth  Corn,  one  of  the 
best  at  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  Ask  for  cat- 
alog. MACE  & MANSFIELD,  Greenville,  O. 

PURE  BRED  SEED  CORN 

Reid's  Yellow  Dent  and  Boone  County  White. 

This  is  the  real  seed  corn,  such  as  you  would  select  your- 
self, It  has  the  quality ; hand  selected,  tested,  thorough- 
ly graded,  and  shipped  on  approval.  Samples  free. 

LOW  GAP  SEED  CORN  FARM,  ARBELA,  MO. 


CHOICE 

APPLE 


TREES 


Two  and  three  years,  absolutely  true  to 
name,  at  low  prices.  Also  all  kinds  of  other 
nursery  stock,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Goose- 
berry, etc.  G.  F.  Fepenlaub,  Rosedale,  Kan. 
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Varieties  Strawberry  Plants 

The  BEST  plants  for  the  LEAST  money ; 1,000 
customers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  say 
so.  Send  for  1906  catalogue  and  be  convinced. 

Hii r LA  PORTE  ::  INDIANA 

, W . 11 C II  ry  so  Miles  East  of  Chicago 


had  a leaf  on  it  since  the  middle  of 
September. 

No.  2,  which  was  sprayed  only  once 
with  lime  dust,  had  nearly  all  of  its 
foliage  nice  and  green  November  10, 
when  it  was  photographed. 

No.  4,  which  was  sprayed  with 
liquid,  showed  slightly  better  foliage 
than  the  dust  sprayed  No.  2.  but  I 
would  rather  spray  twice  with  dust 
than  once  with  liquid,  which  would 
certainly  do  more  good  than  once  with 
liquid.  D.  GOLD  MILLER. 

Inwood,  W.  Va. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


I'Yuit-Growing  in  Oklahoma. 

In  every  new  country  the  first  set- 
tlers must  do  a lot  of  experimenting 
with  fruits,  to  find  what  varieties  are 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions.  Re- 
ports from  these  pioneers  are  always 
interesting  and  most  helpful  to  those 
who  follow  them.  The  mistakes  made 
by  these  early  planters  are  often  ex- 
pensive to  them,  but  they  are  of  great 
help  to  their  successors.  Because  of 
these  facts,  reports  of  early  planting 
in  any  new  country  are  always  in- 
teresting, and  therefore  we  feel  jus- 
tified in  publishing  aw  extract  from 
a letter  by  Mr.  Frank  Householder, 
Guthrie,  Okla. 

Mr.  Householder  went  to  Oklaho- 
ma sixteen  years  ago,  and,  as  he  says, 
his  capital  at  that  time  consisted  of 
a good  wife  and  three  little  children. 
They  located  on  an  upland  prairie 


"Notwithstanding  our  mistakes  in 
early  planting,  Oklahoma  has  smiled 
on  us,  and  we  have  passed  through 
the  experimental  stage.  It  is  pretty 
well  settled  that  Oklahoma  will  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  other  fruit 
districts  of  the  country.  Our  soil  and 
climate  will  produce  fruits  to  per- 
fection, with  less  labor  and  expense 
than  is  necessary  in  most  other  places. 
The  Oregon  man  who  shipped  pears 
to  New  York  did  well,  but  our  Okla- 
homa man,  with  a thousand  bushels 
of  pears  from  300  trees,  with  a home 
market  which  paid  $2  a bushel  for 
these  pears,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
I planted  these  trees  myself. 

"The  Elberta  peach  grows  to  per- 
fection here.  It  has  three  qualities 
which  make  it  a profitable  peach: 
Large  size,  high  color,  and  a good 
flavor.  The  apple  also  does  exceed- 


RESIDENCE  OF  FRANK  HOUSEHOLDER,  AN  OKLAHOMA  FRUIT-GROWER 


farm  and,  without  any  knowledge  of 
what  would  do  well  in  that  country, 
began  their  planting.  Mr.  Household- 
er says: 

"Our  first  planting  consisted  of  ap- 
ple, pear,  peach  and  cherry  trees,  and 
b>  adding  to  our  planting  each  year 
we  had  80  acres  in  fruit  by  1894.  At 
that  time  some  of  the  trees  began  to 
bear,  and  in  a short  time  our  mistakes 
were  in  evidence.  We  had  a good 
many  apples  unsuit  d to  Oklahoma; 
some  would  ripen  out  of  season,  and 
others  would  not  bear.  Among  a doz- 
en varieties  of  pears  we  found  only 
three  or  four  which  do  well  here. 
With  the  peach  we  found  that  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  four  or 
five  varieties.  We  planted  more  than 
a dozen  varieties  of  cherry  trees,  but 
we  have  finally  come  down  to  four 
varieties. 


ingly  well  here.  The  much-abused 
Ben  Davis  is  certainly  renovated  and 
purified  by  the  soils  of  Oklahoma; 
it  has  a rich,  juicy  flavor  when  grown 
in  our  soils  that  is  not  found  in  any 
fruit  grown  elsewhere." 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Household- 
er’s remarks  concerning  Oklahoma 
we  present  two  illustrations,  showing 
his  residence  and  location  of  his  or- 
chard. This  gentleman  believes  in 
beautifying  his  home  grounds,  as  is 
shown  in  the  illustration.  In  the  oth- 
er picture,  showing  the  entrance  to 
his  farm,  will  be  noticed  a sign  board 
on  the  right-hand  post  supporting  the 
name  of  the  farm.  This  sign-board 
has  this  inscription: 

"For  Sale — Apples,  50c.  75c,  $1.00 
a bushel.” 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  good  prices 


ENTRANCE  TO  HOUSEHOLDER  FRUIT  FARM,  OKLAHOMA 


"Now,  after  several  years  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  fruiting  of 
the  sorts  which  I shall  mention.  1 feel 
that  the  list  recommended  will  be 
found  generally  satisfactory  here. 

"For  apples  for  winter,  plant  Mis- 
souri Pippin,  Ben  Davis,  Winesap, 
York  Imperial,  Arkansas  Black  and 
Mammoth  Black  Twig.  For  fall  ap- 
ples plant  Maiden  Blush.  Jonathan. 
Fall  Pippin,  Ilambo.  For  summer. 
Early  Harvest,  Cooper's  Early  White, 
Early  Colton.  Early  May  and  Yellow 
Transparent. 

“Pears— Keiffer,  Garber,  Duchess 
(dwarf),  and  Bartlett,  though  the  lat- 
ter blights. 

"Peaches — Elberta,  Champion,  Cros- 
by, Late  Crawford. 

“Cherries — Early  Richmond,  Dye- 
house,  English  Morello,  Montmo- 
rency. 


were  obtained  for  whatever  fruit  Mr. 
Householder  had  to  sell. 


^ ^ ^ 


.1.  H.  Hale,  in  his  catalogue,  says: 
"If  the  money  and  energy  expended 
in  the  so-called  temperance  cause  had 
been  expended  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  fruits,  sa- 
loons would  have  been  driven  out  of 
town  long  ago."  While  not  all  of  us 
will  agree  with  him  in  this  statement, 
we  will  all  agree  that  increased  con- 
sumption of  fruits  will  decrease  the 
demand  for  spiritous  liquors. 


4^i  4^.  4^. 


I am  a gardener,  and  wish  to  say 
that  the  March  Fruit-Grower  is  worth 
the  price  of  a year’s  subscription  to 
anyone  who  thinks  of  planting  a gar- 
den.— G.  A.  Kunz,  Fayettevile,  Ark. 


Lime  for  Dust 


Spraying 


One  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  use  of  dust-spraying  machines 
has  been  the  impossibility  of  securing  a good,  active  lime  in  the  form 
of  a very  fine  powder. 

THE  ASH  GROVE  WHITE  LIME  ASS’N 

GENERAL  OFFICES 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

Has  put  In  a large  plant,  for  the  manufacture  of  Hydrated  Lime,  to 
supply  this  demand  among  fruit-growers.  This  lime  is  In  the  form  of 
an  Impalpable  powder,  as  fine  as  the  finest  flour;  contains  no  grit,  and 
yet  has  all  the  active  properties  of  the  lump  lime. 

Hydrated  Lime  can  be  used  in  any  dust-spraying  machine,  and 
will  leave  no  sediment. 

Hydrated  Lime  is  Intended  for  use  not  only  in  dust-sprayers,  but 
can  be  used  In  liquid  spraying  as  well. 

Ours  is  not  a new  concern;  we  have  been  manufacturing  the  best 
of  lime  for  twenty  years,  and  are  now  adding  a hydrating  plant  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand  for  Hydrated  Lime. 

This  plant  Ivill  be  ready  for 
operation  March  1,  1906 

If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply  our  brand  of  Hydrated  Lime, 
write  us  direct. 

ASH  GROVE  WHITE  LIME 
ASSOCIATION 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Save  Your  Fruit 

VEGETABLES  and  FLOWERS 


SPRAY  OR  FU-  MIK’r\TFFM 
MIGATE  WITH  1IVU  1 LLfH 


the  strongest  Insecticide  on  the  market.  Nicotine  has  been  acknowledged  by  scien- 
tists for  years  to  be  the  most  powerful  Insect  and  parasite  destroyer  known. 

N1KOTEEN  cures  Mange  and  kills  Lice,  Fleas,  etc.,  on  all  domestic  animals. 
$1.50  per  pint,  75c  per  half  pint  bottle. 

N1KOTEEN  Amis  PUNK  for  fumigating  indoors.  Will  kill  all  the  Insects  In 
hot  houses.  One  can  sufficient  for  GO.ono  cubic  feet.  Price.  6ftc.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  handle  our  crood^.  writ*  us 

NICOTINE  MFG.  CO.  ::  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


West  Michigan  Trees 

are  healthy  and  hardy.  Buds  cut  from  bearing  trees  in- 
sure stock  true  to  name.  913  acres — two  million  trees — 
apple,  peach,  cherry,  plum,  pear  and  quince.  Ornamental 
tree!,  and  shrubs.  Order  direct  at  wholesale  prices.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated  catalogue  sent  free.  Write  today. 

West  Michigan  Nurseries 

Box  23.  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 


J.G.PEPPARDK1 

MILLET,  CANE,  KAFFIR,  POPCORN,  SEED  CORN.  AlFALFA,  TIMOTHY,  CLOVER 

“ FIELD  AND  GRASS  SEE  DS 

HOI  to  1117  West  8th,  Near  Santa  Fe  St.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Gather  Your  Cherries  Only  Successful  Cherry  Picker 

The  cherry  is  not  touched  or  bruised  by  the  hand.  The  long  unsightly 
stem  is  severed  and  most  of  it  is  left  upon  the  tree;  hence  the  fruit  looks 
much  more  attractive  in  the  box  or  basket,  and  keeps  much  better  and 
the  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year’s  crop  are  not  injured.  It  is  held  in  one 
hand  and  operated  easily  and  rapidly.  The  other  hand  is  free  to  hold 
the  twigs,  etc.  Every  cherry  that  is  clipped  goes  into  the  cup  and  is 
secured.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  gives  good  satisfaction.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  75c;  2 for  $1.25.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

EIAVOOI)  TATUM,  WEST  BRANCH,  IOWA 


Fruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruits 

By  mall  to  any  address.  68  strong  plants.  Fruit  from  July  to  Novsmber.  18  cholcsst 
-varletlss.  Including  Perfection  Currant  and  Mersereau  Blackberry- 

Apple  and  Plum  Trees  at  wbolesals,  per  catalog. 

CAYUGA  NUkJERlES,  Est.  1847.  H.  S.  WILEY  A SON,  Dep.  B,  K St.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 
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More  Cows,  More  Fruit. 


SOLD  l$Y  SEEDSMEN  ALL  OVER  AMERICA. 


Of  late  years  there  seems  to  be 
more  interest  in  the  subject  of  dairy- 
ing- as  an  accompaniment  of  fruit 
growing.  The  chief  argument  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  this  practice  is  that 
the  keeping  of  dairy  cows  will  furnish 
a great  deal  of  manure,  which  is  need- 
ed on  every  fruit  farm.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  several  months  ago 
The  Fruit-Grower  published  an  article 
on  the  subject  of  using  manure 
spreaders  on  fruit  farms,  and  in  the 
letters  from  our  readers  it  developed 
that  scarcely  one  fruit  farm  in  a hun- 
dred makes  as  much  manure  as  is 
needed  on  that  farm.  Fruit-growers, 
as  a rule,  have  to  haul  manure  from 
other  places.  Last  year,  for  instance, 
the  fruit-growers  about  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.,  shipped  1,200  carloads  of 
manure  from  the  Chicago  stock  yards, 
applying  this  manure  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  carload  per  acre.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  Michigan  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  estimates  that  about  ten 
times  as  much  manure  is  required  for 
the  fruit  garden  as  for  general  farm- 
ing. 

With  this  condition  of  affairs,  it  is 
but  natural  that  fruit-growers  are 
giving  some  thought  to  the  best  way 
to  provide  the  necessary  manure,  and 
dairy  farming  as  a part  of  their  fruit 
farming  is  suggested  as  one  plan  to 
bring  about  this  result. 

At  a late  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Horticultural  Society  this  sub- 
ject was  discussed,  and  in  various 
other  meetings  the  subject  has  been 
touched  upon.  In  his  work  of  build- 
ing up  an  old  orchard  near  Fayette- 
ville, Ark.,  Prof.  Walker  kept  seven 
cows  to  help  furnish  a quantity  of 
manure,  in  addition  to  that  hauled 
from  town.  The  cows  were  placed  in 
the  stable  during  the  night  and  the 
manure  carted  to  the  orchard. 

We  wonder  how  many  readers  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  have  found  it  prof- 
itable to  keep  a few  cows  in  connec- 
tion with  their  work  of  growing  fruit? 
We  would  like  to  hear  from  as  many 
of  them  as  have  had  experience.  Not 
that  we  expect  that  they  shall  report 
having  managed  an  extensive  dairy  in 
connection  with  their  work,  but  per- 
haps they  have  found  it  profitable  to 
keep  a few  cows  and  sell  cream  to  a 
creamery,  or  to  make  butter  and  sell 
to  private  customers,  or  sell  all  the 
milk  at  wholesale.  Many  fruit  farms 
are  located  near  cities,  where  there  is 
a good  market  for  milk,  and  the  plan 
has  great  possibilities,  and  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers 
who  have  tried  the  plan. 

Another  thing:  Fruit  farmers  usu- 
ally have  small  farms — at  least,  they 
should  not  have  too  much  land — and 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  devote  much 
land  to  pasture.  How  do  you  keep 
your  cows,  on  pasture,  or  do  you  use 
a silo? 

We  believe  there  is  a chance  for  a 
good  series  of  articles  here — not  on 
the  subject  of  dairying,  but  on  a 
method  of  farm  management  which 
will  make  fruit  growing  more  profit- 
able, and  which  will  maintain  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  The  subject  is  an 
important  one,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  have  it  discussed  fully. 

^ ^ ^ 

For  and  Against  “Pedigree"  Straw- 
berry Plants. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Horticultural  Society  much 
interest  was  aroused  in  a paper  by  M. 
Crawford  of  Ohio  on  “Pedigree  Straw- 
berry Plants,”  in  which  he  denied 
that  plants  can  be  permanently  im- 
proved by  the  selection  of  bud  vari- 
ations. All  fruit-bearing  plants,  he 
said,  are  increased  either  by  seeds  or 
by  buds,  and  the  great  majority  by 
both.  Seeds  produce  the  species  to 
which  they  belong,  and  when  two 
species  are  crossed,  the  result  is  a 
hybrid.  Buds  invariably  reproduce 
the  variety  from  which  they  spring. 
A plant  grown  from  a seed  is  a new 
creation,  and  may  or  may  not  re- 
semble its  parent  or  parents.  A plant 
grown  from  a bud  is  not  a new  crea- 
tion or  a new  generation;  it  is  simply 
an  extension  or  division  of  the  orig- 
inal plant,  is  of  the  same  variety  and 
possesses  the  same  traits.  Removing 
a bud  from  a plant  and  setting  it  in 
the  ground  or  in  another  plant  causes 
no  change  in  the  varietv,  and  a plant 
grown  from  another  plant  by  bud  or 
runner  is  not  its  offspring.  There  is 
no  pedigree  evolved  by  this  method 
of  growing  plants,  nor  is  the  grower 
a “breeder”  in  the  true  sense  ®f  the 
term;  he  is  simply  a propagator.  A 
plant  so  grown  cannot  be  changed  ex- 
cept by  environment,  and  such  change 
1;  not  permanent.  In  order  to  have  a 
pedigree,  plants  must  be  grown  from 
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seeds,  and  in  order  to  have  a known 
pedigree — that  is,  “a  registry  of  a 
line  of  ancestors,”  they  must  be  grown 
by  intention,  not  by  accident.  Most 
of  our  popular  varieties  of  strawber- 
ries are  chance  seedlings;  they  have 
no  known  pedigree,  nor  can  they  by 
any  possibility  acquire  one,  for  their 
parentage  is  unknown,  and  must  for- 
ever remain  so.  Thus  the  word  “ped- 
igree” cannot  properly  be  applied  to 
strawberry  plants  grown  from  other 
plants,  and  hence  there  are  no  pedi- 
gree plants  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
expression  is  popularly  used  at  the 
present  day.  The  idea  that  a variety 
can  be  improved  by  selecting  buds 
from  the  most  perfect  specimens  for 
propagation  seems  so  plausible  at  first 
thought  that  almost  any  one  might 
consider  it  a forward  step.  All  ex- 
periments of  this  kind  fail  because 
the  characteristics  of  varieties  are 
fixed  by  nature  beyond  the  possibility 
of  permanent  change.  We  can  pro- 
duce variations  of  many  kinds  by  our 
methods  of  managing,  but  all  such 
are  temporary.  For  instance,  two 
plants  of  the  same  variety  may  be  set 
at  the  same  time,  one  in  a good  situ- 
ation and  the  other  in  a poor  one.  The 
first  may  receive  the  best  of  care, 
and  the  other  be  left  to  itself.  The 
next  year  one  will  probably  bear  well, 
and  the  other  poorly;  but  if  runners 
taken  from  these  two  plants  are  set 
in  a new  place  and  given  the  same 
treatment,  they  are  likely  to  yield 
about  alike  when  the  next  fruiting 
season  comes.  Mr.  Crawford  cited 
numerous  experiments  which  showed 
that  so-called  pedigreed  plants  were 
not  superior  in  quality  to  ordinary 
strawberry  plants. 

A spirited  discussion  followed, 
most  of  the  speakers  differing  from 
Mr.  Crawford,  assording  to  the  Coun- 
try Gentleman.  Prof.  Hedrick  of  Gen- 
eva, N.  Y..  said  that  while  the  term 
“pedigree  plants”  was  a very  unfor- 
tunate one,  the  principle  of  plant  se- 
lection was  one  that  he  thoroughly 
believed  in.  and  he  cited  instances  of 
experiments  carried  on  where  strik- 
ing differences  had  been  obtained  in 
strawberry  plants  by  this  method.  A 
strain  of  violets  has  been  produced  at 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College 
that  is  superior  to  any  in  the  coun- 
try, by  breeding  for  the  past  ten  years; 
sugar  cane  is  propagated  vegetatively, 
and  new  varieties  are  being  continu- 
ously produced  and  improvements  in 
quality  made;  the  same  is  true  of 
horse  radish  and  the  top  onion,  and 
such  variations  as  are  produced  are 
perpetuated  and  made  permanent  and 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another.  The  practice  of  plant  selec- 
tion is  one  great  means  by  which  we 
may  improve  our  plants;  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  some  fraudulent  prac- 
tices have  arisen  in  connection  with  it. 

Prof.  Sandsten  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  said  that  plants  were  very 
susceptible  to  environment,  and  that 
we  should  look  upon  them  as  individ- 
uals and  even  go  so  far  as  to  look 
upon  buds  as  individuals,  and  without 
doubt  we  can  improve  varieties  by 
selection. 

^ 

I must  have  The  Fruit-Grower.  One 
gets  too  much  for  his  money  to  pass 
it  up.- — F.  B.  Holbrook,  Portland,  Ore. 
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Praise  from  Dr.  Whitten. 

My  compliments  on  the  March 
Fruit-Grower.  When  one  gets  a pa- 
per as  large  as  that,  that  has  no  waste 
matter,  and  not  a poor  article  or  note 
in  it,  it  is  an  accomplishment  deserv- 
ing commendation. 

J.  C.  WHITTEN. 

Mo.  Exp.  Station. 

■2j£  ^ 

St.  Nicholas  for  April. 

The  “why”  of  all  the  new  lines  of 
manual  work  now  so  important  a fac- 
tor in  all  our  best  public  schools,  will 
be  discussed  by  Charles  C.  Johnson 
in  the  April  St.  Nicholas,  under  the 
title  of  “Training  Both  Head  and 
Hand.”  The  illustrations  will  be  from 
photographs,  and  the  aim  of  text  and 
pictures  is  to  give  both  pupils  and 
parents  a better  understanding  of  twe 
value  of  this  all  around  instruction. 

■3j£ 

Do  you  make  use  of  the  index  to  ad- 
vertisers which  appear  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower?  This  index  can  be  made 
very  helpful  to  you,  in  locating  any 
individual  advertiser,  and  also  in  lo- 
cating all  advertisements  in  a given 
line  of  business.  And  don’t  forget  to 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  you 
write  to  any  of  the  firms. 

^ ^ 

A.  L.  Zimmerman,  Weatherby,  Mo., 
reports  that  trees  of  the  Conover 
peach,  which  is  very  hardy,  are  in  de- 
mand all  over  the  country,  and  re- 
ports from  places  where  it  has  been 
tested  are  most  encouraging,  for  it 
has  done  well  everywhere.  Mr.  Zim- 
merman has  originated  a dwarf  maple, 
the  exclusive  right  to  propagate  which 
has  been  sold  to  J.  T.  Lovett  of  New 
Jersey. 
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• m RASP- 

fjriant 


I offer  for  sale  the  entire  stock  of 
the  new  Giant  Raspberry  and  the 
right  to  propagate  the  same.  Very 
stout  and  strong  grower;  heavy  bear- 
er, smallest  seed;  ripens  earliest  of 
all;  shiny  black;  healthiest  leaf;  iron- 
clad, hardy;  has  never  been  affected 
by  the  coldest  winter. 

I offer  plants  for  sale  at  $2.00  per 
dozen,  prepaid.  I also  have  for  sale 
the  new  Studt  Peacti. 

J.  C.  STUDT,  Solon,  Iowa 
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Prospects  Tor  Truit  Crops 


The  Fruit-Grower  has  been  publish- 
ing reports  of  fruit  prospects  for  nine 
years,  and  we  believe  that  not  in 
that  time  have  reports  generally  been 
as  encouraging  as  those  which  have 
been  received  for  this  month.  From 
every  section  comes  encouraging  re- 
ports; some  fruits  have  been  injured 
somewhat  in  some  sections,  it  is 
true,  but  generally  the  reports  are 
most  encouraging  at  this  time.  Not 
the  least  encouraging  feature  of  the 
reports  is  the  general  interest  which 
is  being  taken  by  growers  in  trying 
to  save  their  crops  this  year.  Apple- 
growers,  for  instance,  are  better  pre- 
pared to  spray  and  otherwise  care  for 
their  orchards  this  season  than  they 
have  ever  been  before.  Apple  trees, 
as  a rule,  are  in  better  condition  than 
they  have  been  for  many  years,  and 
the  outlook  is  encouraging. 

Reports  concerning  the  peach  crop 
are  conflicting.  Up  to  about  March 
18  prospects  indicated  a.  large  peach 
crop  all  through  the  South  and 

Southwest;  but  the  buds  had  been 
badly  damaged  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  country  and  in  part?  of 
the  Ozark  country  before  that  time. 
The  equinox  storm,  however,  brought 
very  low  temperature,  and  much 

damage  was  done  in  the  South  and 
parts  of  the  Middle  West.  Reports 
from  Texas  and  Georgia  as  to  condi- 
tion of  the  peach  crop  are  conflict- 
ing. The  mercury  fell  below  freez- 
ing, with  trees  in  full  bloom,  and 

opinions  differ  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
injury.  Tomato  plants  were  frozen  in 
cold  frames  in  Eastern  Texas;  one 

may  know  how  cold  it  was  from  this 
experience.  It  is  more  than  likely, 
however,  that  Georgia  anj^r>*xas  will 
have  plenty  of  peaches;^#ne  former 
had  prospects  for  the  largest  crop  on 
record,  and  it  was  a question  as  to 
whether  the  crop  could  be  profitably 
handled;  package  manufacturers  were 
putting  prices  up,  and  the  situation 
was  not  satisfactory.  Conservative 
growers  say  that  perhaps  half  the 
buds  are  killed,  but  that  enough  re- 
main to  make  practically  a full  crop 
of  peaches  for  the  state. 

In  the  Ozark  country  reports  vary. 
In  Southwest  Missouri  and  Northwest 
Arkansas  Elberta  buds  have  been 
badly  damaged,  and  the  crop  will  be 
short.  As  one  goes  east  from  Spring- 
field,  however,  reports  are  more  en- 
couraging, and  T.  M.  Culver,  manager 
of  a large  peach  orchard  at  Koshko- 
nong,  where  many  other  large  or- 
chards are  located,  reports  there  will 
be  a full  crop  there.  North  of  the 
Missouri  River  in  Missouri,  and  in  the 
same  latitude  in  adjoining  states,  re- 
ports are  decidedly  encouraging,  and 
practically  a full  crop  of  peaches  is 
promised.  The  same  condition  exists 
farther  north.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  hardier  varieties  are 
planted  in  this  section,  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  buds  were  not  so  far 
advanced  when  the  cold  wave  came. 
Elberta  buds  are  in  worst  condition, 
but  even  of  this  variety  a good  crop  is 
promised  in  North  Missouri,  and 
Champion,  Crosby,  and  such  varieties 
as  that  promise  full  crop. 

Every  section  reports  apple  pros- 
pects as  good.  Much  will  depend  upon 
weather  at  blossoming  time  and  im- 
mediately following,  of  course,  but  the 
backward  spring  is  an  advantage,  in 
that  the  blossoms  will  open  later,  when 
weather  conditions  are  likely  to  be 
more  favorable  than  they  were  at 
blooming  time  last  year  and  the  year 
before. 

Small  fruits  also  promise  well  ev- 
erywhere. The  strawberry  acreage  is 
likely  somewhat  smaller  in  the  com- 
mercial strawberry  sections  of  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas,  but  the  outlook  is 
generally  good. 

On  the  whole,  the  reports  this 
month  are  very  encouraging,  and  with 
proper  attention  the  fruit  crop  should 
be  more  profitable  this  year  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years. 

A summary  of  our  reports  follows; 

Bentonville,  Ark.  — Prospects  for 
strawberries  very  good,  with  about 
the  same  acreage  as  last  year.  Rasp- 
berries in  poor  condition;  blackber- 
ries good.  Peach  buds  have  been 
mostly  killed,  although  they  promise 
well  in  some  sections.  Apple  pros- 
peots  are  good. — I.  B.  L. 

Springdale,  Ark. — Prospects  for 
good  crop  of  strawberries;  acreage 


about  30  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 
Raspberries  in  poor  condition;  black- 
berries all  right.  About  90  per  cent 
of  peach  buds  killed.  Prospects  for 
apples  good,  and  orchardists  are  in- 
terested in  spraying  at  last.  Three 
strawberry  associations  have  adopted 
Klondike  and  Texas  strawberries  ex- 
clusively.—R.  I.  J. 

Van  Buren,  Ark. — I am  glad  to  state 
that  our  peach  proespects  are  still 
good.  They  will  be  two  weeks  late 
blooming  this  season;  they  have  been 
ready  to  open  for  the  last  ten  days, 
but  the  cold  weather  has  kept  them 
back.  Strawberry,  pear,  cherry  and 
early  apple  prospects  good. — M.  F. 
H.  S. 

Fruita,  Colo. — All  fruit  buds  are  in 
good  condition,  having  passed  the 
winter  in  fine  shape.  The  only  thing 
we  fear  now  is  a late  frost. — R.  S.  P. 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo. — All  fruits  are 
safe  in  this  part  of  Colorado,  and 
from  present  indications  the  output 
of  peaches,  pears,  apples,  etc.,  will  be 
considerably  larger  than  ever  before. 
In  1904,  I believe,  there  were  about 
4,000  carloads  of  fruit  shipped  from 
the  Western  Slope,  and  there  will  no 
doubt  be  6,000  carloads  this  season. 
This  includes  Paonia,  Hotchkiss,  Del- 
ta, Montrose,  Fruita,  Palisades  and 
Grand  Junction.  Our  association  here 
will  plant  between  300  and  400  acres 
of  Rocky  Ford  cantaloupes,  and  there- 
fore we  will  be  in  the  market  with 
from  100  to  150  carloads  of  as  fine 
cantaloupes  as  were  ever  shipped  from 
Colorado. — J.  F.  M. 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo. — Good  prospects 
for  strawberries,  with  smaller  acre- 
age than  last  year.  Other  small 
fruits  also  promise  well.  Peach  buds 
swollen,  and  some  damage  on  the 
19th.  Apples  look  fine.  Cold  wave 
about  the  18th  did  some  damage  to 
peaches  and  apricots,  but  on  the 
whole  we  have  the  best  prospects  I 
ever  saw. — J.  H.  C. 

Paonia,  Colo.— Good  prospects  for 
strawberries,  but  small  acreage.  Other 
small  fruits  also  promise  well. 
Peaches  are  in  fine  condition,  and  so 
are  apples — no  fruit  has  been  injured 
by  the  winter. — J.  W.  B. 

Canon  City,  Colo. — Good  prospects 
for  strawberries  and  other  small 
fruits.  No  peaches.  Apples  in  good 
shape.  Crop  last  year  amounted  to 
700  cars,  and  prospects  indicate  as 
good  a crop  this  year. — J.  W.  W. 

Montrose,  Colo.— Prospects  are  fine 
for  a bumper  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit. 
Buds  are  in  fine  shape,  and  with  a 
large  acreage  of  young  trees  coming 
into  bearing,  we  should  have  the  larg- 
est output  of  peaches  and  apples  this 
county  ever  had. — H.  H.  M. 

Rome,  Ga. — Prospects  for  fair  crop 
of  strawberries.  Cold  snap  on  the 
20th  killed  50  per  cent  of  peach  buds, 
but  enough  left  for  an  average  crop, 
except  in  low  situations.  Pears  in- 
jured; apples  safe  so  far.  Thermom- 
eter marked  2 4 degrees  on  the  morn- 
ing of  March  21 — G.  H.  M. 

Payette,  Idaho. — Thermometer  reg- 
istered 6%  degrees  below  zero  on 
morning  of  March  13.  This  is  the 
coldest  weather  we  have  had  since  we 
began  to  keep  record,  in  1SS2.  Think 
peaches  and  apricots  were  injured,  and 
also  fear  for  apples  and  pears.  Will 
report  later. — J.  H.  S. 

Alton,  111. — Good  prospects  for 
strawberry  crop,  with  somewhat 
smaller  acreage  than  last  year.  Other 
small  fruits  promise  well.  Peach 
buds  have  been  somewhat  injured,  but 
enough  left  for  crop  on  most  varie- 
ties. Apples  promise  well,  as  far  as 
can  be  seen  at  this  date.  Injury  to 
fruits  is  confined  to  tender  varieties 
of  peaches,  but  enough  live  buds  are 
left  to  make  a large  crop,  if  nothing 
happens  to  them  after  this  date. — E. 
A.  R. 

Murphysboro,  111. — Good  prospects 
for  strawberries,  fair  prospect  for 
raspberries  and  blackberries.  Peaches 
very  badly  killed;  will  have  perhaps 
15  per  cent  of  crop.  Present  pros- 
pects for  apple  crop  are  good.  Greater 
preparations  being  made  for  spraying 
than  ever  before;  more  pumps  are 
being  bought,  and  of  the  better  kinds, 
too. — G.  W.  L. 

Centralia,  111. — Prospects  for  straw- 
berry crop  not  so  good  as  last  year; 
plants  badly  Injured  by  freezing  and 
thawing.  Peaches  killed.  Apples 


look  well.  March  has  been  so  cold 
that  blooming  time  will  probably  be 
much  later  than  last  year,  which  will 
be  favorable  for  a crop. — W.  S.  P. 

Hamilton,  111. — Good  prospects  for 
strawberries,  with  smaller  acreage 
than  a year  ago.  Other  small  fruits 
fair.  Peaches  promise  well,  buds  not 
being  hurt.  Prospects  for  apple  crop 
very  good.  Buds  are  being  held  back, 
arid  will  bloom  late. — H.  D.  B. 

Savoy,  111. — Small  fruits  all  appear 
in  fair  condition;  strawberries  under 
snow,  March  25.  Part  of  peach  buds 
are  dead.  Apples  are  apparently  un- 
injured, but  I think  it  is  early  to  spec- 
ulate as  to  crop  prospects  in  this  lo- 
cality.— R.  L.  D. 

ICinmundy,  111. — Good  prospects  for 
strawberries,  with  about  the  same 
acreage  as  last  year.  Peach  buds 
about  all  killed.  Apples  promise  well. 
Spring  is  very  late. — A.  V.  S. 

Clayton,  111. — Strawberries  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Other  small  fruits 
also  promise  well.  Peaches  are  in 
splendid  shape,  not  over  10  per  cent 
of  buds  being  dead.  Apple  trees  have 
bloom  buds  well  set  on  most  varie- 
ties, except  that  Ben  Davis  tree  shed 
foliage  early  last  year,  and  buds  are 
weak.  Other  fruits  are  all  well  set 
with  good  strong  fruit  buds. — D.  S. 

Quincy,  111. — Excellent  prospects  for 
strawberry  crop,  and  all  other  small 
fruits  promise  well.  Peaches  not 
hurt  so  far,  and  promise  a record 
crop.  Apples  are  very  promising. 
Buds  have  not  swollen  and  prospects 
for  general  fruit  crop  were  never  so 
good. — C.  H.  W. 

Lawrence,  Ind. — Excellent  prospects 
for  strawberries,  with  somewhat  re- 
duced acreage.  Other  small  fruits 
promise  well.  Perhaps  one-third  of 
buds  on  budded  peach  trees  are  alive; 
on  seedlings,  75  per  cent.  Apples 
promise  well,  except  that  trees  were 
weakened  somewhat  by  fungi  last 
year. — W.  B.  F. 

Vincennes,  Ind.  — Strawberries 
promise  well,  with  reduced  acreage. 
Peaches  are  badly  hurt;  some  on  high 
points  are  alive.  Apples  are  all  right. 
— H.  M.  S. 

Columbus,  Ind. — All  small  fruits 
promise  well,  as  do  apples,  cherries 
and  pears.  Peaches  were  all  killed 
the  morning  of  Jan.  9.  Japan  plums 
are  in  about  the  same  condition  as 
peaches,  but  Domestica  plums  prom- 
ise one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a crop. 
— I.  N.  I. 

Wynnewood,  Ind.  Ter. — Good  pros- 
pects for  strawberries,  but  small  acre- 
age here.  Other  small  fruits  promise 
well.  Peaches  promise  60  per  cent 
of  crop.  Recent  freezes  have  killed 
many  buds,  but  we  will  have  plenty  if 
they  are  not  further  damaged.  Ap- 
ples promise  75  per  cent  of  crop. — 
J.  A.  T. 

Salisaw,  Ind.  Ted. — Good  prospects 
for  strawberries,  with  some  increase 
in  acreage  over  last  year.  Peaches 
all  killed  on  the  4th  of  February. — 
W.  W.  W. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. — Prospects  for  a 
full  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  in 
Iowa  are  very  good. — W.  G. 

Villisca,  Iowa. — Strawberries  are  all 
right,  with  one-third  acreage  of  last 
year.  About  10  per  cent  of  peach 
buds  are  killed.  Apples  are  all  right. 
While  winter  has  been  mild,  it  has 
not  been  very  warm  at  any  time.  I 
can  think  of  but  two  nights  when 
mercury  did  not  go  below  freezing, 
since  November. — H.  S.  A. 

Topeka,  Kan. — Reports  from  all 
over  the  state  are  most  encouraging. 
Few  counties  report  injury  to 
peaches,  chiefly  in  southern  part  of 
the  state.  Other  fruits  promise  well, 
and  outlook  has  not  been  so  good  for 
years. — W.  H.  B. 

Rosedale.  Kan. — Good  prospects  for 
all  small  fruits.  Peaches  promise  full 
crop.  Apple  orchards  are  in  good 
shape  and  prospects  are  very  good 
for  crop.  Pears,  cherries  and  plums 
show  up  well.  On  the  whole,  I never 
saw  a more  hopeful  prospect  for  all 
fruits.  The  cold  spell  held  back  all 
fruits,  and  they  have  a better  chance 
to  go  through  in  good  shape. — F.  H. 

Wichita,  Kan. — Good  prospects  for 
strawberry  crop.  Other  small  fruits 
not  hurt  to  any  extent.  Peaches 
somewhat  damaged,  but  plenty  left 
for  a big  crop.  Apple  trees  are  in 
fine  shape,  and  spraying  will  begin  at 
once.— E.  G.  H. 

Wathena,  Kan. — Strawberry  pros- 
pects excellent,  with  about  10  per 
cent  increase  over  last  season’s  acre- 
age. Peaches  may  average  one-fourth 
crop;  don’t  believe  we  will  have  more. 
Apple  prospects  are  excellent,  as  are 


SPRAY  PUMPS 


The  Pump 
That" 


8PRAY  Double-actlng.Llft, 
pi  tunc  Tank  and  Spray 

PUMPS 

« Store  Ladders,  Etc. 

HAY  TOOLS 

or  all  kinds.  Write 
for  Circulars  and 
Prices. 


Myers  Stayon  Flexible  Door  Hangers 

with  steel  roller  bearings, 
ea-y  to  push  and  topull, 

cannot  be  thrown  off  the 
track— hence  its  name — 
‘‘Stayon.’’  Write  for  de- 
scriptive circular  and 
prices.  Exclusive  agency 
given  to  right  party  who 
will  buv  in  quantity. 

F.E.  MYERS  &BR0. 
Ashland,  • Ohio. 


S&n  Jose 

SCALE 

IS  KILLED  BY 

Kerosene  Emulsion 


Marie  absolutely  without  heat  by 
Takannp  Soft  Naphtha  Soap.  No 
trouble — can  be  made  any  place  at 

any  time just  stir  the  Kerosene 

and  water  into  the  soap.  Write  right 
now  for  sample  and  prices  to 

TAKANAP  CO.,  DARBY,  PA. 

i 

M.  L.  Rhubarb 
Miller  Red  Raspberry 
Lucretia  Dewberry 
Horseradirh  Roots 

Large  sized  Irish  Juniper,  Woodward 
anil  Hoovoy’s  Golden  Arbor  Vitae.  For 
prices  write 

GILBERT  H.  WILD,  SARCOXIE,  MO. 


APPLES  IN  SURPLUS 

We  have  a surplus  of  Ben  Davis. 
Gano,  Winesap,  Stayman’s  Winesap.  Kln- 
nard's  Choice,  Wealthy  and  Malden 
Blush.  Will  quote  special  prices  until 
stock  is  reduced.  Also  a general  assort- 
ment of  other  varieties. 

STANDARD  TEAR— One-year,  5 to  6 ft., 
Keiffer,  Garber  and  other  leading  kinds 
PLUM — Japan  and  Europeans;  1 & 2 yrs. 
ROSES  — General  assortment:  strong 

plants;  budded  and  on  own  roots. 
Complete  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 
Send  us  list  of  your  wants  for  special 
prices. 

VINCENNES  NURSERIES, 

W.  C.  Reed,  I’ropr.  Vincennes,  Indiana 


THE  WELCH  NURSERY 

Special  Offer 

Catalpa  seed;  Ben  Davis,  C.ano  and  Wine 
Sap  Apple  trees.  Write  for  special  price  on 
a general  line  of  stock.  Address 

J.  C.  WELCH.  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 


A STRAW 

roma  berries 

Tlie  Aroma  Is  our  favorite  Strawberry  for 
market,  and  we  have  a lot  of  plants  grown 
especially  for  sale.  If  you  are  not  already 
growing  the  Aroma.  It  will  pay  you  to  try 
it  this  spring.  The  sooner  you  plant  them 
the  belter. 

THE  VI  AMT  NURSERIES.  Lonl«hurg.  Kan. 


WOODMAN  PLUM 

Be  sure  and  have  this  in  your  collection.  It 
will  not  disappoint  you. 

20.000  Black  Janet  Apple  Trees  sold  In  Feb. 

Did  you  order  some?  These  fruits  can 
be  had  only  at 

Sunny  Slope  Nursery,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Climax.  Crimson  Cluster.  Fairfield.  Senator 
Dunlap.  Parson’s  Beauty.  Steven’s  Late, 
Champion.  Gandy.  Glen  Mary.  Texas.  Lady 
Garrison.  Oom  Paul.  Midnight,  and  a num- 
ber of  other  varieties  not  listed  here.  Send 
today  for  my  new  descriptive  catalogue, 
Free.  It  quotes  attractive  prices. 

DAVID  RODAVAY,  HARTLY,  DEL. 


it*  i n j j Grown  In  bins 

vmeless  Potato 

guaranteed.  Territory  or  individual  grower, 
rights. 

VLNELES9  rOTATO  CO.,  TTI-LMAX,  ILL. 
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all  other  fruits,  except  Japan  plums 
and  their  hybrids,  which  are  killed. 
— J.  B. 

Edwardsville,  Kan.  — Fine  pros- 
pects for  strawberries,  and  other 
small  fruits  about  the  same.  Peaches 
are  all  right,  and  we're  cleaning  up 
the  cans  and  preparing  to  save  the 
crop.  Apples  look  all  right  at  this 
end. — E.  TV 

Holton,  Ivan. — Excellent  prospects 
for  strawberry  crop,  with  75  per 
cent  of  last  year's  acreage.  Other 
small  fruits  also  promise  well. 
Peaches  are  all  right  so  far,  about 
half  the  Elberta  buds  being  killed. 
Apples  promise  well. — F.  W.  D. 

Gardiner,  Maine— We  had  a light 
crop  of  apples  last  year,  and  trees 
are  full  of  fruit  buds.  They  are  there- 
fore in  condition  to  bear  heavily  this 
season. — I.  L.  W. 

Waterviet,  Mich. — Peaches  promise 
half  crop;  they  were  hurt  badly,  par- 
ticularly on  low,  flat  ground.  Apple 
trees  have  a large  setting  of  fruit 
buds. — R.  H.  S. 

Adrian,  Mo. — I have  just  examined 
the  peach  buds  and  found  them  un- 
hurt at  this  date  (March  26).  If 
nothing  injures  them  from  now  on, 
we  shall  expect  lots  of  fruit.  Apple 
crop  also  promises  well,  and  all  small 
fruits  are  in  good  condition. — A.  B. 

Howell  County,  Mo. — Weather  has 
been  very  hard  on  peaches  for  ten 
days,  but  buds  are  all  right  at  this 
date  (March  21). — G.  H.  J. 

Koshkonong,  Mo. — Good  prospects 
for  all  small  fruits.  Peaches  and 
apples  both  promise  full  crop. — T. 
M.  C. 

Mound  City,  Mo. — Strawberries, 
where  covered,  are  in  fine  condition. 
Blackberries  promising  . Peaches 
could  not  be  better  than  at  this  date 
(March  14).  Apple  trees  in  good 
condition  and  well  set  with  fruit  buds. 
More  growers  will  spray  this  year 
than  ever  before. — D.  B.  C. 

LaPlata,  Mo. — Good  prospects  for 
all  kinds  of  berries.  Peaches  are 
all  right  in  bud,  but  trees  were  in- 
jured past  tw.o  winters,  so  we  cannot 
expect  full  crop.  Apples  promise 
well  where  trees  have  been  sprayed 
— J.  E.  M. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Prospects  indi- 
cate 85  per  cent  of  full  crop  of  straw- 
berries, with  about  75  per  cent  of 
last  year’s  acreage.  Other  small 
fruits  promise  70  per  cent  of  crop. 
Peaches  promise  full  crop,  and  apple 
prospects  were  never  better.  Cold 
weather  holding  buds  back  in  good 
shape. — L.  A.  G. 

Montevallo,  Mo. — I find  enough  live 
buds  for  a crop  of  hardy  varieties  on 
high  ground,  but  buds  on  low  ground 
are  mostly  killed.  A cold  spell 
March  19  to  25  caused  much  uneasi- 
ness, but  it  really  held  the  buds  back. 
Apples,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  etc., 
are  in  condition  for  a full  crop.  Peach 
trees  will  be  in  bloom  in  a few  days, 
and  are  seldom  killed  when  in  bloom. 
— J.  F. 

Odessa,  Mo. — Good  prospects  for 
strawberry  crop;  acreage  about  same 
as  last  year.  Other  small  fruits  in 
fine  condition.  I think  we  will  have 
60  per  cent  of  peach  crop.  Apples 
promise  full  crop;  prospects  were 
never  better,  and  trees  are  in  fine 
condition. — S.  H.  P. 

Columbia,  Mo. — Very  fine  pros- 
pects for  strawberry  crop  and  for 
all  other  Small  fruits.  Prospects  for 
full  crop  of  hardy  varieties  of  peaches, 
and  for  from  one-half  to  three-forths 
of  a crop  of  the  more  tender  sorts. 
Apple  trees  are  in  fine  condition  and 
fruit  buds  very  numerous. — J.  C.  W. 

Lexington,  Mo.- — Only  fruits  dam- 
aged here  are  these;  Peaches,  in- 
jured 20  per  cent;  Keiffer  pears,  25 
per  cent;  Japan  plums,  20  per  cent; 
other  plums  all  right;  apricots,  20 
per  cent;  raspberries,  10  per  cent, 
due  to  dry  weather  last  summer.  All 
other  fruits  all  right. — C.  T. 

Oregon,  Mo. — Prospects  indicate 
full  crop  of  strawberries  and  other 
small  fruits.  Tender  varieties  of  peach 
buds  on  low  lands  have  been  dam- 
aged, but  the  main  crop  is  all  right; 
we  expect  full  crop.  Apples  also 
promise  full  crop. — N.  F.  M. 

Saverton,  Mo.- — Think  all  fruits  are 
all  right;  can  see  no  injury,  and  pros- 
pects are  for  a good  crop. — R.  D. 

Rushville,  Mo.  — Prospects  good 
for  full  crops  of  strawberries,  peaches, 
and  95  per  cent  of  crop  of  apples. 
Trees  and  plants  all  in  good  condi- 
tion and  promise  well. — B.  F.  S. 
Later — Last  week  I wrote  you  pros- 
pects were  good  for  peach  crop,  but 
examination  today  shows  the  crop  Is 
doalroyed  (March  29). — B.  F.  S. 


Lebanon,  Mo. — Prospects  good  for 
strawberry  crop  and  all  other  small 
fruits.  No  peaches  left.  Apples  are 
In  good  condition.  Everything  looks 
good  except  peaches. — A.  T.  N. 

Sarcoxie,  Mo. — Good  prospects  for 
strawberry  crop,  with  about  80  per 
cent  of  last  year's  acreage.  Peaches 
all  killed  in  this  vicinity.  Cultivated 
strawberry  beds  promise  well,  but 
many  beds  were  not  cultivated  last 
season. — J.  F.  McN. 

Farmington,  Mo.  — Prospects  for 
strawberries  not  good.  Other  small 
fruits  promise  well.  Enough  live 
buds  on  hardy  peached  for  a crop.  Ap- 
ple prospects  very  good  now. — M.  B. 

Neosho,  Mo. — Good  prospects  for  a 
strawberry  crop;  we  expect  100  to 
115  cars  from  this  place.  Acreage, 
800,  as  against  1,000  last  year.  Rasp- 
berries promise  about  half  crop; 
plants  damaged  by  winter.  Peaches 
about  all  killed;  will  not  have  enough 
for  home  use;  commercial  peach  or- 
chards planted  to  Elberta  mostly,  and 
these  were  killed.  Prospects  good 
for  a big  apple  crop. — J.  H.  C.i 
- Richards,  Mo. — Good  prospects  for 
small  fruit  crops.  About  75  per  cent 
of  peach  buds  killed.  Apple  trees  in 
fair  shape  where  sprayed  and  other- 
wise cared  for. — W.  H.  B. 

Appleton  City,  Mo. — About  half  the 
peach  buds  here  are  killed;  trees  on 
low  lands  will  have  little  bloom,  while 
trees  on  high  elevations  will  be  full. 
All  other  fruits  promise  well. — C.  C. 

Springfield,  Mo.- — Good  prospects 
for  strawberry  crop,  with  perhaps  10 
or  1 5 per  cent  smaller  acreage.  Other 
small  fruits  promise  wTell.  Peaches 
are  injured;  Salway  variety  promises 
Well  at  Cedar  Gap  and  on  south,  but 
not  many  Elbertas.  The  great  peach 
centers  promise  about  one-fourth 
crop.  Apples  are  in  fine  condition. 
At  this  date  there  is  promise  of  one- 
third  to  two-thirds  of  a full  crop  of 
peaches  in  southern,  northwestern  and 
western  Arkansas. — G.  A.  A. 

Grafton,  Neb. — I was  in  my  peach 
orchard  March  24,  looking  for  live 
peach  buds,  and  failed  to  find  one. 
The  warm  weather  advanced  the  buds 
so  much  that  they  could  not  stand  the 
cold.  Japan  plums  are  also  killed, 
but  all  other  fruits  are  all  right. — 
A.  F.  G. 

Tecumseh,  Neb. — Fair  prospects  for 
strawberries,  with  smaller  acreage 
than  last  year.  Peaches  were  all  alive 
until  March  17,  when  the  mercury 
went  10  degrees  below  zero,  and  I 
don’t  think  we  will  have  10  per  cent 
of  peach  crop  now.  Apples  seem  to 
be  all  right,  except  that  Jonathan 
buds  may  have  been  swollen  some- 
what and  been  injured  by  the  low 
temperature.  The  warm  weather  in 
February  started  all  our  fruit  buds.  — 
V.  G.  S. 

Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. — Strawberry 
prospects  good  at  present.  Peaches 
badly  killed.  Plums  are  hurt  some, 
but  do  not  think  apples  are  at  all  in- 
jured. Can  report  more  fully  next 
month. — C.  O.  B. 

Halls  Corners,  N.  Y. — Some  peaches 
are  badly  damaged.  Prospects  for 
fair  crop  of  apples,  especially  of 
Greenings. — T.  B.  W. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. — Good  to  fair  pros- 
pects for  strawberries,  with  half  last 
year’s  acreage.  Other  small  fruits 
good.  Peaches  promise  fair  crop.  All 
varieties  of  apples  promise  full  crop, 
trees  being  full  of  buds. 

Aline,  Okla. — Peaches  all  right  up 
to  the  last  storm,  and  cannot  tell  yet 
what  results  will  be.  Apples  promise 
a full  crop. — J.  C. 

Denver,  Okla. — Fruit  buds  came 
through  the  cold  spell  all  right.  A 
few  were  killed,  but  plenty  left.  Good 
iprospects  for  all  kinds  of  fruits. — 
M.  P. 

Guthrie,  Okla. — Very  good  pros- 
pects for  strawberry  crop.  Other 
small  fruits  also  look  well.  Peach 
trees  full  of  bloom;  no  material  injury 
from  the  cold  spell.  Apple  buds  are 
just  beginning  to  swell  and  the  out- 
look is  good. — J.  C.  C. 

Sterling,  Okla. — Japan  plums  are 
slightly  injured,  being  in  full  bloom, 
but  plenty  left  for  a good  crop.  Ap- 
ricots about  the  same  as  Japan  plums. 
Other  plums  all  right,  promising  a 
full  crop.  Elberta  peaches  damaged 
perhaps  30  per  cent,  but  plenty  of 
buds  left  for  two  crops.  All  other 
varieties  and  other  fruits  promise 
well. — J.  G.  M. 

Tecumseh,  Okla. — On  March  11  a 
few  peach  and  plum  bloom  had 
opened,  and  the  latest  bloomers  had 
opened  so  as  to  show  the  color  of  the 
petals.  The  wind  chnnged  to  the 
north,  and  the  temperature  fell  19 


degrees.  Since  then  until  this  date 
March  21)  temperature  'has  been  be- 
low freezing  every  morning.  I have 
examined  peach  buds,  and  find  that 
not  one  in  forty  has  been  injured.  Is 
it  not  a little  unusual  for  fruit  buds 
to  stand  that  kind  of  weather  when 
they  are  nearly  open,  and  still  live? — 
R.  W. 

Yukon,  Okla. — Strawberry  pros- 
pects good.  Peaches  promise  good 
crop,  as  do  apples  and,  in  fact,  all 
other  fruits.  No  damage  resulted 
from  the  recent  freezes;  some  per- 
sons have  been  badly  scared,  but  were 
not  hurt. — A.  S.  P. 

Northeast,  Pa. — Peaches  are  all 
practically  killed.  Apples  promise 
well.  Japan  plum  buds  badly  dam- 
aged. Temperature  of  7 5 degrees  in 
January  and  10  degrees  below  zero  in 
February  is  what  killed  our  peaenes 
and  Japan  plums. — A.  I.  L. 

Waverly,  Tenn. — Indications  point 
to  a bumper  fruit  crop  here.  Peaches 
were  never  more  promising,  few  buds 
having  been  killed.  Plums  and  ap- 
ples are  also  in  prime  condition,  and 
we  are  hopeful  for  plenty  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit. — R.  M.  G. 

Penrose,  Utah. — All  fruit  buds  here 
are  in  fine  condition.  We  have  had 
one  of  the  best  winters  we  have  ever 
experienced.  Temperature  has  been 
unifor  msince  November. — W.  M.  M. 

Winchester,  Va.  — Prospects  for 
'good  crop  of  peaches.  We  had  a 
heavy  crop  of  apples  last  year,  and 
cannot  expect  many  this  year. — 
K.  & C. 

Vancouver,  Wash. — Good  prospects 
for  all  small  fruits.  Peach  buds  may 
be  slightly  injured.  Apples  promise 
;;ood  crop.  Spring  is  late,  with  se- 
vere frosts. — F.  S.  F. 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. — Good  pros- 
pects for  strawberries,  with  slightly 
larger  acreage  than  last  year.  Other 
small  fruits  promise  well.  Of  our 
peach  buds,  75  per  cent  are  alive.  Ap- 
ples are  not  injured,  but  crop  will  be 
light,  as  last  year  crop’s  was  very 
-heavy.  Cold  weather  in  March  held 
buds  back. — H.  L.  S. 

Fairplay,  W.  Va. — Prospects  for 
peach  crop  are  good,  except  for  El- 
bert and  Crawford  varieties.  Apples 
are  in  good  shape,  with  prospects  for 
a very  heavy  bloom.  All  other 
fruits  promise  well. — H.  E.  G. 

^ ^ ^ 

We  appreciate  The  Fruit-Grower 
and  intend  to  read  it  as  long  as  we 
continue  in  business. — E.  F.  Stephens, 
Crete,  Neb. 

M.  B.  Walters,  Atchison  Co.,  Mo., 
says  he  uses  lots  of  wood  ashes  about 
his  trees,  and  that  this  helps  to  hold 
borers  in  check.  He  adds  that  he 
cannot  understand  how  any  one  who 
tries  to  grow  fruit  can  do  without  Tne 
Fruit-Grower. 


H ERE  ISA 

WINNER. 

The  Modern  Former  ond  Busy  Bee,  1 yr  ¥0.60 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  1 yr 1.00 

The  A B C of  Bee  Culture 1.20 


For  a Short  Time  Only,  All  Three  $1.75 

Do  not  send  private  checks. 

You  can  substitute  either  Pearson’s  Mag- 
azine, Cosmopolitan,  American  Boy  or  West- 
ern Fruit-Grower  for  Gleanings,  or  Langs- 
troth  for  A B C,  If  you  wish. 

Act  quickly,  and  address 
E.  T.  ABBOTT,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 

Ask  for  other  clubs  and  a Catalogue  of 
Bee  Supplies,  if  you  want  them.  Also  Sample 
Copy  of  Modern  Farmer.  They  are  Free. 


This  230  Egg  Incubator 


Here’s  an  offer  never  before  equalled.  The  famous 


Royal  Incubator 

sold  on  trial,  freight  prepaid.  Guaranteed  In  every  way. 
Automatic  contr  1 of  heat  and  ventilation.  Perlect  hatches 
assured.  Doubles  your  poultry  profits.  Don’t  pay  more  for 
smaller  and  poorer  incubators.  Get  the  best  at  freight- 
paid  bargain  prices.  Investigate  before  you  buv.  Fine  cat- 

a1  g of  inenbato  a,  hreoderp,  poultry  mid  a'l  Buppl’es  fre«.  Booklet, 
••Proper  Care  and  Feedlngof  Chloke,”  10c.  60c  poultry  paper  one  yr,  10o. 

Toyal  Incubator  Co.,  Drawer  55,  Dos  Moines,  la. 


Rankin’s  Royal 

strain  of  Barred.  White  and  Buff  Plymouth 
Rucks  and  While  Wyandottes.  Trap  nests 
used  exclusively.  Most  beautifully  Illustrat- 
ed mating  list  ever  printed  mailed  free  If 
you  mention  this  paper. 

Jf.  I\  RANKIN,  Box  121,  Uarllngton,  Neb. 


FREE-Great  Crops  of 
Strawberries  and 
How  to  Grow  Them 


The  Book  that  is  worth  its  weight  in  Gold 
because  it  tells  how  Big  Crops  of  Fancy 
Berries  can  be  grown  every  year  and  how  to 
market  them  at  a Big  Profit.  It  contains  the 
Latest  Discoveries  in  Plant  Breeding  and 
has  110  beautiful  engravings  of  berries  and 
berry  fields,  showing  Actual  Results  obtain- 
ed by  progressive  growers.  It  tells  how  to 
Start  a Profitable  Berry  Farm  with  a small 
capital.  It  is  invaluable  to  the  experienced 
fruit-grower  and  gives  Plain  Instructions 
for  the  beginner.  Don’t  order  your  plants 
until  you  read  this  book  and  a sample  cepy 
of  The  Strawberry.  Both  are  free  for  the 
asking.  Just  send  your  address  to 

THE  R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY, 

Box  305  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

No 

Money 
in 

Advance 


4 ‘Anderton’ ’ Vehicles  and  Harness  direct  from  fac- 
tory at  lowest  factory  prices. 

A REAL  FREE  TRIAL 

with  no  deposit,  no  fuss  of  any  kind.  A two  year-  approval 
test,  with  a $25,000  bank  deposit  to  insure  your  getting  your 
money  back,  if  not  satisfied.  You  can  try  an  ‘Anderton’' 
with  your  money  in  vour  pocket.  Write  for  free  110-page 
illustrated  catalog  No.  21.  Tt  fully  explains  our  offer. 

The  Anderton  Mfg.  Co  , 49  Third  St.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


Choice  Nursery  Stock 

NONE  BETTER 

In  order  to  reducee  surplus,  we  will  quote 
special  prices  on  Keiffer  Pears,  Japan  and 
European  Plums;  also  on  2 to  3 ft.  Cherries, 
for  immediate  orders.  We  have  a full  line 
of  stock  to  offer.  Address 
TECUMSEH  NURSERIES,  Cedarville,  Ohio 


Famonuson  s “Crimson  Beauty”  Raspberry 

Largest,  hardiest  and  most  delicious  Rasp- 
berry grown.  Plants  $1  per  dozen.  $5  per  100. 
Also  B.  P.  Rock  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Chickens,  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  and  Scotch 
Collie  dogs.  Send  for  catalogue;  mention 
this  paper. 

EVERGREEN  FRUIT  & POULTRY  FARM, 
Wm.  H.  Robinson,  Prop. 

Route  No.  7 Lufuyeite,  Indiana 


500,000  Trees 

FOR  SPRING  DELIVERY 
Do  you  need  any?  If  you  do.  get  our 
prices  before  buying  elsewhere.  Fruit  book 
free.  Prompt  Shipments  guaranteed.  Write 
Quick. 

JOHN  A.  CANNEDY  N.  & O.  CO. 
Csirrolllon,  III. 


DAHLIAS 

60  varieties,  both  new  and  old  sorts. 
Hardy  Phlox.  Iris.  Tritomas,  Gladiolus.  In 
hardy  shrubs  we  have  a heavy  supply  of 
Tamarlx,  Deutzias,  Welgellas.  Roses,  etc. 
Get  our  prices  before  buying  elsewhere. 

ELMHURST  NURSERY 
M.  E.  Chandler  Argentine,  Kan. 


Free  Catalogue 


CIDER  AND 
WINE 

PRESSES 

Hand  and  Power.  Manu- 
factured by 


THE  G.  J.  EMENY  CO.,  FULTON,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Driers, 


Evaporators 
Prices  from 
$3.50  Up. 

You  can  save  all  your  fruit,  ber- 
ries, sweet  corn,  etc.,  and  are  a 
first-class  kitchen  safe  for  keep- 
ing pies,  cakes,  etc.  Address 
STUTZMAN,  LIGONIER,  INDIANA 


Money 


in  raising  Squabs.  Big 
profits  for  farmers  and 
poultrymen.  Get  started 
the  breeding  season.  Write 


early — now  is 
for  booklet. 

THE.  L.  II.  GIBBS  SQUAB  CO. 

Box  40  Clinton,  Mass. 


No  More  Blind  Horses 

For  Specific  Ophthalmia.  Moon  Blindness 
and  other  sore  eyes,  BARRY  CO.,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  have  a sure  cure. 


Always  mention  Tl>o  Fruit-Grower, 


EKSS&r  THE  FRUIT-GROWER, 


| Making  an  Old  Orchard  Profitable 


The  Fruit-Grower  has  just  received 
from  the  Arkansas  Exueriment  Sta- 
tion Bulletin  No.  91,  by  Prof.  Ernest 
Walker,  entitled  “Suggestions  Upon 
the  Care  of  Apple  Orchards,’’  which 
is  one  of  the  very  best  bulletins  on 
apple-growing  we  have  ever  seen, 
particularly  for  the  Ozark  country. 
Prof.  Walker  and  the  Arkansas  Ex- 
periment Station  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  this  bulletin. 

A little  later  we  hope  to  publish  a 
number  of  extracts  from  this  bulletin, 
and  at  this  time  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  several  strong  points  which 
the  author  makes,  which  should  be 
helpful  or  orchardists  this  year,  and 
particularly  to  those  in  the  Ozark 
country. 

It  should  be  stated,  at  the  outset, 
that  Prof.  Walker  did  not  compile 
this  bulletin  from  theory — the  facts 
he  presents  are  really  facts,  as  he  has 
found  in  actual  experience.  An  old 
orchard  was  treated  under  his  direc- 
tion last  year,  and  yielded  a very 
profitable  crop,  with  only  one  year’s 
management,  and  at  a time  when 
other  orchards  in  the  neighborhood 
produced  no  fruit  of  value.  This  or- 
chard consisted  of  forty  acres,  twenty- 
seven  acres  being  planted  with  trees 
sixteen  years  old.  This  orchard  did 
not  have  a full  crop,  by  any  means, 
but  the  fruit  was  sound  and  good  and 
the  returns  were  at  the  rate  of  $120 
per  acre.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  statements  which  Prof. 
Walker  makes  are  borne  out  by  his 
experience.  And  his  experience 
has  been  practically  the  same  as  that 
of  Messrs.  Perrine,  Cox,  Blair  and 
others  who  have  reported  through  the 
columns  of  The  Fruit-Grower  within 
the  past  few  months. 

Just  as  the  season  is  opening,  we 
want  to  quote  a few  paragraphs  from 
this  bulletin,  in  which  Prof.  Walker 
tells  of  the  changed  conditions  which 
have  been  brought  about  in  the  apple 
business,  and  which  explain  why  one 
cannot  grow  fruit  with  the  same 
treatment  which  formerly  yielded 
splendid  results.  After  referring  to 
the  beginning  of  the  orchard  industry 
in  Northwest  Arkansas,  Prof.  Walker 
says: 

Changed  Conditions  in  Apple-Growing 

"Insects  and  fungous  diseases 
caused  comparatively  little  trouble  at 
first,  but  with  the  increase  of  the  or- 
chard areas  fungous  and  insect  ene- 
mies have  multiplied  with  the  in- 
creased facilities  afforded.  Condi- 
tions have  changed  greatly  since  the 
beginning  of  the  commercial  apple 
industry  here,  and  the  grower  must 
recognize  this  fact  or  he  may  as  well 
abandon  apple-growing: 

“First,  The  soil  in  bearing  orchards 
is  not  as  productive  as  it  was  when 
the  orchards  were  first  planted. 

“Second,  Insects  and  fungi  are  more 
abundant  than  at  first.  Indeed,  they 
are  so  abundant  that  the  grower  must 
give  more  attention  to  spraying  and 
the  various  means  of  control  if  he 
would  produce  marketable  apples. 

“Third,  Competition  has  increased 
— not  merely  local  competition — but 
national  competition;  made  possible 
by  the  improved  system  of  refriger- 
ator cars. 

“Fourth,  Buyers  and  markets  are 
more  critical — it  is  not  enough  to  grow 
apples — they  must  be  good  apples. 

“Fifth,  To  meet  the  changed  con- 
ditions the  fruit-grower  must  be  more 
than  ever  before  a specialist.  Fruit- 
growing must  no  longer  be  a side  line 
in  farming,  although  farming,  to  a 
limited  extent,  may  well  be  a side  line 
of  fruit  growing.  Nor  is  it  sufficient 
to  be  a specialist  and  skilled  simply 
in  the  production  of  apples.  The  de- 
velopment of  commercial  horticulture 
requires  that  this  ability  be  supple- 
mented with  business  methods. 

“A  few  of  our  growers  realize  these 
things,  and  are  giving  their  orchards 
intelligent  care,  but  the  majority  still 
follow  neglectful  methods.  The  busi- 
ness has  in  many  cases  outgrown  the 
founder.  Our  orchards  present,  on 
the  whole,  a neglected  appearance. 
They  suggest  poorly  fed  herds  of  good 
milk  cows  still  giving  milk,  but  at 
the  expence  of  their  very  life  blood. 

“In  seasons  when  there  are  good 
apple  crops  bugs  and  fungi  get  a 
good  share  of  the  fruit,  but  the  grow- 
er has  apples  anyhow,  and  seldom  re- 
alizes his  loss.  The  past  season  there 
was  a short  crop.  The  bugs  and 
fungi  came  in  for  their  usual  share 


of  the  fruit,  and  in  consequence  the 
grower,  as  a rule,  had  practically 
nothing  left.  The  crop  was  light  and 
small  the  two  preceding  years.  Three 
light  crops  in  succession,  and  those 
shared  with  bugs  and  fungi,  have 
been  hard  on  apple  enthusiasm.  The 
experience,  however,  is  not  wholly  a 
misfortune.  It  has  demonstrated  be- 
yond question  the  failure  of  the  neg- 
lectful methods  so  prevalent  among 
growers,  and  how  much  we  commonly 
share  unresentfully  with  orchard 
pests. 

Good  Care  of  Orchards  Pays. 

“While  most  orchards  yielded  very 
poor  crops,  poor  apples  and  poor  re- 
turns, the  past  season,  orchards  here 
and  there  in  Arkansas,  and  elsewhere, 
where  the  crop  was  light  and  poor, 
yielded  fair  crops  of  fine  apples,  and 
because  of  this  and  the  general  scarc- 
ity of  good  apples,  brought  their  own- 
ers handsome  returns.  All  the  read- 
ing, wide-awake  horticulturists  have 
heard  of  or  seen  such  examples  the 
past  season.  The  contrast  in  returns 
between  the  two  types  of  orchards 
has  been  almost  sensational.  Were 
the  difference  merely  accidental  or  a 
matter  of  soil  or  locality  or  ‘luck,’ 
little  would  the  experience  profit  any 
outside  of  those  who  were  ‘lucky.’  As 
it  is,  however,  this  kind  of  success, 
or  a measure  of  it,  is  within  the  reach 
of  every  apple-grower,  and  for  this 
reason  these  scattering  successes  in  an 
‘off  year’  are  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  all.  Chance  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  difference.  The  cause  of 
the  contrast  in  results  was  simply 
this:  The  majority  of  orchards  re- 

ceived only  indifferent  or  no  care. 
The  trees  are  left  to  struggle  with 
weeds,  poor  soil,  bugs  and  fungi.  Con- 
sequently yield  only  indifferent  re- 
sults. A few  orchards  receive  intelli- 
gent care  in  the  way  of  cultivation, 
fertilization  or  spraying,  and  yield 
satisfactory  returns  when  the  others 
fail. 

“It  is,  in  the  main,  simply  a matter 
of  choice  with  the  grower  as  to  what 
returns  he  will  have  from  an  apple 
orchard.  There  is  nothing  surprising 
to  the  intelligent  grower  in  the  out- 
come of  good  care  applied  to  the  or- 
chard. The  surprise  is  that  improvi- 
dent orchard  owners  do  as  well  as 
they  do,  and  that  Nature  is  so  long- 
suffering. 

“The  splendid  results  in  orchards 
receiving  intelligent  and  generous 
treatment  during  the  past  season, 
when  almost  universally  it  was  con- 
sidered an  ‘off  year,’  has  aroused  in 
growers  a fresh  and  much  greater  in- 
terest than  usual  in  the  proper  care 
of  bearing  orchards.  This  is  indeed  a 
most  encouraging  outlook.  If  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  season  shall  re- 
sult in  apple-growers  abandoning 
their  neglectful  methods  and  substi- 
tuting for  them  intelligent  and  rea- 
sonable care  of  orchards,  this  sea- 
son’s failure  will  be  worth  more  to 
the  state  than  a ten-bushel  crop  on 
every  apple  tree,  large  and  small,  in 
Arkansas.” 

That’s  pretty  strong  talk,  but  is  it 
not  justified?  We  believe  Prof.  Walk- 
er’s experience  with  the  orchard  un- 
der his  care  proves  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 

We  have  not  room  here  to  tell  the 
treatment  which  was  given  this  old 
orchard.  It  was  turned  over  to  Prof. 
Walker  in  August,  1904,  and  was 
pruned  somewhat  at  that  time  and  a 
cover  crop  planted;  further  pruning 
was  done  during  the  winter,  barnyard 
manure  was  liberally  used,  and  cul- 
tivation began  early  the  following 
season.  The  trees  were  all  under- 
size, many  of  them  were  full  of  dead 
limbs,  and  therefore  heroic  treatment 
was  demanded.  Early  next  spring  the 
cultivators  were  started  and  the  or- 
chard was  well  sprayed.  The  part  of 
the  bulletin  which  refers  to  the  spray- 
ing is  particularly  timely  at  this  time, 
just  as  the  season  for  spraying  is  at 
bans.  Prof.  Walker  does  not  at- 
tribute all  the  good  results  to  the 
spraying — not  by  any  means.  The 
cultivation,  fertilizing,  pruning,  etc., 
were  all  important — but  it  is  likely 
they  would  have  been  without  results 
without  the  spraying.  Concerning  this 
part  of  the  work  Prof.  Walker  says: 

Spraying  Is  Necessary. 

“The  fungous  diseases  and  insects 
of  the  apple  (not  tree)  very  prevalent 
and  serious  in  Arkansas  orchards  are 


ST.  JOSEPH,  M I S S O U E I Y'arlrAprTiM; 


Deyo  Power  Spraying  Outfit 

The  air-cooled  Spray  and  Power  Gasoline  Engines,  built  in  1%  and 
2 y2  horsepower;  no  water  to  freeze,  nor  cooling  tank  or  pipes  in  the 
way;  no  trouble  with  igniter.  We  use  pump  spark.  Engine  is  light, 
guaranteed  to  cool  properly.  Don’t  buy  trouble.  Any  farm  hand  can 
operate  our  outfit  successfully.  Hundreds  in  use.  Write  for  our  cat- 
alogue. 

R.  H.  DEYO  <S  COMPANY  * BINGHAMPTON,  N.  Y. 



THE  OLDS  SPRAYING  OUTFIT 


consists  o£  a pump,  engine  and  tank,  all  compactly  mounted  and  comparatively 
light  in  weight.  Capacity  12  nozzles  per  hour,  throwing  a searching,  fine 
spray  almost  like  a fog,  which  adheres  to  both  sides  of  the  leaves. 

Send  to  us  for  interesting  information  about  it.  Also  catalog  of  our 
engines  2 to  1200  h.  p. 


Also  enclose  4c  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  and  get  Rosa  Bonheur’s  “Horse  Fair,”  16x22,  colored — free. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  COMPANY,  937  Chestnut  Street,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


LUNT  = MOSS 
1906 

Perfection 


Spraying 

Outfit 


Engine  carefully  designed  and  strictly  high-grade.  Pump  with  por- 
celain lined  cylinder,  tobin  bronzed  valve  deck,  spring  seated  valves, 
and  rigidly  attached  to  Engine. 

Low-down  wagon,  300-gallon  cypress  tank,  mechanical  and  jet  agi- 
tator, pressure  gauge  and  relief  valve.  Capacity  for  12  to  15  nozzles, 
any  type  nozzles  furnished.  Send  for  catalogue. 

LUNT=MOSS  & CO.  43  South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE 


"HUMPHRYES’ 


WAY  If  You  Are  Looking 
for  a Spray=Pump 

Look  over  and  consider 
the  improvements  and  ad- 
vantages combined  in 

The  “Protector” 

All-Brass  Construction. 

Self-Grinding  and  Cleaning  Valves. 

An  Agitator  “That  Really  Agitates.” 
Reversible  Handle,  and  So  Simple  That 
oS  Monkey-Wrench  is  Required. 
“The  Pump  with  the  Works.” 

Built  as  a Spray-Pump  should  be  Built. 
Let  us  send  you  our  booklet — 
“SPRAYING  FOR  PROFITS.” 


The  "PROTECTOR”  Spray-Pump  ‘" 


THE  HUMPHRYES  MFC. 
Dept.  S., 

Mansfield,  Oliio,  U.  S.  A. 


CO., 


apple  scab,  bitter  rot,  rust,  fly-speck 
fungus,  sooty  blotch,  the  apple  worm, 
or  codling  rxoth,  the  plum  curoulio,  a 
rtarrow-wdnged  katydid,  and  the  ap- 
ple maggot. 

“Scab  the  past  season  was  very 
abundant,  affecting  from  fifty  to 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  fruit  in  un- 
sprayed orchards.  Late  in  the  sea- 


:rfection— 

SPRAY  PUMP 

, All  brass.  Seamless  brass  tubing  without 
threads  on  either  end.  Easily  taken  apart  for 
■ cleaning.  No  chance  for  rust.  Simple,  tub- 
f stantial  and  the  most  efficient  all-round  spray 
pump  made.  Spoolal  price  of  91.50  to 
Wif  introduce.  First  ordtt  gets  agency.  Spray 
Hand  ud  Wind  Mill  Pump*  of  *11  klods.  Writ*  tv 

“**  v Barnes  Mfg.  Co. , Dept.  11.  Mansfield,  0. 
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STICKS 

LIKE 

TAINT 


IHE  ONE  INSECTICIDE 

__  that  adheres  tenaciously 
1111  to  the  leaves,  does  not 
injure  the  most  delicate 
foliage,  and  remains  for  months 
effective  and  deadly  against  all 
leaf-eating  insects,  Codling 
Moth,  Curculio,  etc.,  not  being 
effected  by  heavy  rains.  & & 


ONE 

STRA  YING 
ENOUGH 


Disparene 


Arsenate  of  Lead 


Disparene  is  our  brand  name  for  the  strongest, 
most  concentrated  and  smoothest  Arsenate  of  Lead 
produced.  It  was  the  first  Arsenate  of  Lead  put  on 

" the  market  and  still  holds  the  lead.  This  important 

insecticide  was  originated  by  the  Massachusetts  Gypsy  Moth  Commission  in  their  fight 
against  the  Gypsy  Moth  and  other  leaf-eating  insects.  The  state  ot  Massachusetts  has  spent 
over  one  million  dollars  in  fighting  the  ravages  of  this  pest.  Disparene  has  been  found  to 
be  the  best  poison  known  for  the  Gypsy  Moth  and  all  leaf-eating  insects  and  is  used  by 
scores  of  towns  and  cities  as  well  as  by  thousands  of  fruit  growers.  Accept  no  imitation  or 
inferior  Arsenates  of  Lead  claimed  to  be  just  as  good  as  Disparene,  for  even  if  offered  by 
reputable  dealers,  they  may  be  misled.  It  is  a chemical  poison  which  requires  skill  and 
experience  in  its  manufacture. 


Disparene  is  the  most  effective  poisonous 
insecticide  that  has  ever  been  discovered  for  all 
leaf-eating  insects  ; also  for  the  codling  moth, 
curculio,  etc.  It  has  been  used  many  years, 
and  has  never  failed  to  destroy  insects  showing 
the  greatest  resistance  to  mineral  poisons, 
while  for  many  insects  where  other  prepara- 
tions have  failed  this  has  proven  a specific 
remedy. 

Disparene  completely  takes  the  place  of 
Paris  Green,  London  Purple,  Arsenate  of 
Soda,  etc.,  and  is  free  from  their  many  objec- 
tionable qualities.  These  poisons  often  burn 
the  foliage ; they  are  washed  off  with  every 
rain ; they  require  constant  stirring  to  insure 
a uniform  spray. 

Disparene  is  entirely  free  from  these  objec- 
tions ; it  remains  easily  suspended  in  the  spray- 
ing tank ; it  never  burns  the  most  delicate 
leaves,  and  one  thorough  application  preserves 
the  foliage  unharmed  throughout  the  entire 
season.  It  sticks  to  the  leaves  like  paint. 

Disparene  is  safer  to  use  than  any  other 
arsenical  poison,  because  it  is  visible  on  the 
foliage  wherever  used. 


Mr.  Baldwin’s  Apples,  Sprayed 
and  Unsprnyed. 


G-.  A.  Baldwin.  New- 
burg,  Ohio,  was  in- 
duced to  spray  a part 
of  his  trees  with 
“DISPARENE”  as  an 
experiment.  As  a re- 
sult, up  to  Oct.  16th, 
he  had  sold  from  the 
sprayed  trees  $61.25 
worth  of  apples;  and 
from  the  same  num- 
ber of  unsprayed 
trees,  $4.47. 


PROM  THE  EXPERIMENT  FARM  OP  THE 
“OHIO  PARMER.” 

Dr.  W.  I.  Chamberlain,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Agriculture,,  writes;  “For  two  years  I have  used 
‘DISPARENE’  on  my  orchard  with  excellent  success.  It 
sticks  on  the  leaves  and  fruit  a long  time  and  kuls  the 
second  brood  of  codling  moth  worms.  I spray  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  with  3 lbs.  ‘DISPARENE’  added  to  50  gallons, 
as  soon  as  the  apples  are  formed,  repeating  ten  days  later, 
making  a third  spraying  with  the  same  materials  when  the 
apples  are  an  inch  in  diameter. 

“Since  I have  begun  to  use  ‘DISPARENE’  I have  con- 
quered the  second  or  late  brood  of  the  codling  moth  as  never 
before.  It  costs  more  than  Paris  Green  alone,  but  pays  bet- 
ter. In  1901  I used  ‘DISPARENE’  on  my  orchard  of  ten 
acres,  and  not  one  in  a hundred  of  the  apples  was  wormy 
at  pielcing  time.  I sold  the  crop  on  the  trees  in  bulk  to  R. 
A.  Hunt,  Euclid,  Ohio,  for  cold  storage.  On  handling  the 
first  car,  picking  up  into  one-half  bushel  baskets  for  cold 
storage,  he  wrote  me  that  less  than  one  basket  out  of  1700 
was  rejected  for  any  cause,  and  that  it  was  the  most  perfect 
car  lot  he  ever  handled,  as  far  as  relates  to  worms  and 
scab.  The  apples  in  1901  were  as  free  from  both,  as  the 
result  of  continued  treatment  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
‘DISPARENE.’  ” 


WRITE  TODAY  for  Prices.  We  Deliver  Anywhere. 

Df'VW/k'" IT  D INSECTICIDE  CO. 

I W \/\/  1^^  I ^ I ’V  CINCINNATI,  OHIO.  Station  P. 

▼ V A.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y..  81  New  Street. 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  43  Chatham  Street. 
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son  scab-infested  fruit  cracked  open 

cily.  The  conditions  were  not  favor- 
able to  bitter  rot  late  in  the  season, 
being  too  dry.  There  was  slight  In- 
jury from  it,  however,  in  the  form  of 
black-specked  apples,  developing  also 
to  some  extent  after  barreling.  Traces 
of  it  were  very  prevalent. 

“The  spring  conditions  were  favor- 
able to  apple  or  cedar  rust,  and  more 
of  it  was  seen  than  the  previous  year, 
though  less  than  I should  have  ex- 
pected to  find.  Fly-speck  fungus  is 
not  uncommon  in  unsprayed  orchards. 
The  apple  worm,  or  codling  moth,  was 
very  abundant.  Without  spraying  it 
has  frequently  been  found  to  affect 
from  25  to  75  per  cent  of  the  fruit. 
In  some  instances,  as  high  as  85  per 
cent  of  the  apples  were  wormy. 

“The  curculio,  which  causes  the 
‘sting’  so  often  complained  of  by 
growers,  was  on  hand  and  did  much 
damage.  The  green,  narrow-winged 
katydid  (Scudderia  texensis)  was 
plentiful  and  did  considerable  damage 
by  eating  large  holes  in  the  sides  of 
apples.  Commonly  the  finest  speci- 
mens seem  to  be  the  ones  selected  for 
the  fine  taste  of  this  depredator. 
The  injury  was  done  during  August 
and  September.  For  some  time  I was 
in  doubt  as  to  what  caused  the  in- 
jury. Those  who  were  asked  about  it 
attributed  it  to  wasps  and  yellow- 
jackets,  the  latter  of  which  had  nests 
under  many  apple  trees  among  weeds 
and  grass.  The  eaten  places  were  com- 
monly finished  and  empty  when 
found.  Later,  however,  I found  in 
several  instances  the  katydid  at  work 
on  a freshly  gnawed  cavity.  This 
insect’s  depredations  injured  3 to  5 
per  cent  on  many  trees.  The  injury 
is  principally  a disfigurement  of  the 
fruit,  as  the  eaten  surface  dries,  and 
decay  seldom  occurs  from  the  injury, 
even  in  storage. 

Cost  of  Liquid  Spraying. 

“Spraying  of  the  orchard  with 
liquid  cost  3%  cents  a tree.  The  ef- 
ficiency varied  in  different  parts  of 
the  orchard,  owing  to  several  factors. 
Frequent  rains  and  continued  rains 
interfered  much.  The  best  results 
were  found  in  that  part  of  the  or- 
chard where  each  time  the  spraying 
was  begun.  It  seems  the  men  did  the 
most  thorough  spraying  while  fresh. 
The  spraying  was  also  more  timely. 
Here  the  proportion  of  sound  apples 
was  sixty  bushels  to  four  bushels  of 
culls,  which  equals  93*4  per  cent.  In 
other  parts  of  the  orchard  sprayed 
the  percentage  of  sound  apples 
dropped  back  to  89  and  84  per  cent 
respectively.  On  the  whole,  spraying 
gave  an  average  of  about  90  per  cent 
sound  apples. 

“We  did  the  spraying  with  a barrel 
pump  mounted  on  a 159-gallon  half- 
round  tank.  The  rig  was  too  small 
for  the  number  of  trees  and  it  was 
impossible  to  get  over  the  entire 
twenty-seven  acres  as  promptly  as 
was  necessary  for  the  best  results. 
The  weather  interfered  also.  Part  of 
the  orchard  was  therefore  only  im- 
perfectly sprayed,  and  the  percentage 
of  No.  2 apples  and  culls  in  this  part 
of  the  orchard  ranged  at  30  per  cent. 
An  ordinary  barrel  pump  is  sufficient 
for  only  about  ten  acres  if  the  spray- 
ing is  properly  done.  Most  of  our  or- 
chards should  have  a power  rig. 
While  expensive  at  the  start,  it  is 
cheaper  by  far  in  the  end  in  a large 
orchard.  The  increased  efficiency, 
not  to  mention  the  saving  of  time  at 
a season  when  time  is  valuable,  will, 
in  a 30-acre  orchard  of  bearing  trees, 
pay  for  a $200  rig  three  to  five  times 
over  in  a single  crop  year. 

Liquid  Spray  Gives  Best  Results. 

"A  row  of  trees  were  dust-sprayed 
throughout  the  season.  The  Maxwell 
formula  was  used — six  sprayings.  The 
foliage  and  fruit  of  these  trees  was 
not  as  perfect  as  was  that  on  trees 
sprayed  with  the  liquid.  There  was 
some  benefit.  The  dust  spray  gave 
better  results  against  codling  moth 
than  it  did  against  scab.  It  was  very 
efficient  for  tent  caterpillars,  and  was 
rapid.” 

We  hope  every  reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  who  lives  in  Arkansas  will 
send  for  a copy  of  this  bulletin  at 
once.  It  will  be  very  helpful  in  grow- 
ing an  apple  crop.  The  bulletin  will 
also  be  helpful  to  readers  in  other 
states — but  we  should  hesitate  to 
recommend  that  all  our  subscribers 
send  for  the  bulletin,  for  fear  the  sup- 
ply will  not  be  sufficient.  But  every 
Arkansas  reader  is  entitled  to  the  bul- 
letin. and  should- have  it. 

it 

Renew  your  subscription  today. 


Questions  and  Anslvers 


Value  of  Dead  Animals  as  Fertilizer. 

Of  what  value  to  a farm  is  a dead 
horse  of  about  1,500  pounds  weight, 
to  use  as  a fertilizer,  burying  them  in 
the  soil  about  my  trees?  I can  buy 
animals  for  50  cents  apiece.  Is  this  ex- 
pense justified  by  their  value?  (2)  In 
planting  an  apple  orchard  is  it  neces- 
sary to  subsoil? — R.  L.  G.,  Staunton, 
Va. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  A carcass 
from  a horse  of  the  weight  mentioned 
undoubtedly  contains  more  than  fifty 
cents’  worth  of  fertilizing  value  at 
the  price  at  which  fertilizers  usually 
sell  on  the  market.  In  fact,  the  phos- 
phorus in  the  bones  alone,  when  in- 
corporated with  the  soil,  ought  to  be 
worth  more  than  the  price  above  men- 
tioned. (2)  In  planting  an  orchard, 
some  soils  are  improved  by  subsoiling 
and  others  are  not.  There  are  cer- 
tain soils  that  are  to  a marked  degree 
improved  by  subsoiling.  It  is  perhaps 
more  generally  true,  however,  that  a 
soil  naturally  well  adapted  to  fruit 
trees  may  not  give  enough  better  re- 
sults to  pay  for  the  subsoiling,  pro- 
vided ordinary  plowing  and  harrow- 
ing is  carefully  done.  The  writer  is 
not  able  to  give  any  directions  by 
which  the  grower  may  tell  positively 
by  an  examination  of  his  soil  whether 
or  not  subsoiiing  would  pay  in  his 
case.  In  a general  way,  however, 
he  would  say  that  if  it  is  a typical 
fruit  soil  and  if  other  orchards  in  the 
neighborhood  where  the  ground  is 
not  subsoiled  thrive  well  under  good 
care,  it  is  probable  that  good  thorough 
plowing  and  harrowing  before  plant- 
ing the  trees  will  be  sufficient.  The 
writer  has  observed  in  one  particular 
locality  a soil  which  has  a slightly 
impervious  layer  from  four  to  twelve 
inches  thick  fairly  near  the  surface 
and  an  open  porous  layer  below  this. 
Subsoiling  to  help  break  up  this  im- 
pervious layer  has  proven  very  ben- 
eficial in  that  particular  soil  area.  It 
apparently  enables  the  roots  to  go 
down  through  into  the  porous  layer 
beneath. 


Getting  Rid  of  Locust  Sprouts. 

I have  a large  number  of  thorny 
locust  trees  on  my  country  place 
which  I had  cut  down,  and  I cannot 
get  rid  of  the  sprouts.  Is  there  any 
way  to  keep  them  down  without  grub- 
bing up  the  stumps?  Someone  has 
suggested  that  salt  placed  around  the 
stump  will  kill  the  sprouts.  Is  this 
true? — A.  M.  C.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  Locust 

sprouts  are  quite  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate. On  large  areas  where  one  sim- 
ply wishes  to  clear  the  land  of  them 
in  a general  way,  they  may  be  kept 
down  by  pasturing  with  sheep  or 
goats.  These  animals  will  not  eat  the 
sprouts  after  the  wood  gets  to  be  old, 
but  if  the  old  sprouts  are  cut  off  to 
the  ground,  sheep  or  goats  will  keep 
down  the  new  sprouts,  so  as  to  kiil 
them  out  in  a season  or  two.  If  the 
sprouts  are  grubbed  close  to  the 
ground  three  or  four  times  in  a sea- 
son, they  cannot  get  a start  to  storing 
up  food  material  below  the  ground, 
and  they  will  usually  yield  in  about 
one  season  to  this  treatment.  Salt 
placed  about  the  old  stumps,  especial- 
ly if  a little  soil  is  removed  so  as  to 
let  it  come  in  contact  with  the  crown 
and  main  roots,  will  kill  the  locust. 


Cause  of  Tomatoes  Rotting. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  cause 
of  tomatoes  rotting,  commencing  at 
the  blossom  end,  and  what  is  the  rem- 
edy, if  any?  Would  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  do  any  good? — 
S.  E.  F.,  Chicago,  111. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  The  rot 
quite  prevalent  in  tomatoes,  com- 
mencing at  the  blossom  end,  is  what 
is  frequently  known  as  black  rot.  It 
is  a disease  which  thus  far  has  not 
yielded,  to  any  appreciable  extent  at 
least,  to  treatment  with  Bordeaux 
mixture.  Experiments  in  spraying 
with  this  mixture  have  shown  no  in- 
dications that  it  will  in  any  way  pre- 
vent the  rot.  (1)  It  usually  develops 
worse  on  early  varieties  and  during 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  It  is 
well  to  pick  and  keep  out  of  the 
patch  any  of  the  early  infected  fruit. 
(2)  Some  varieties  are  much  more 
susceptible  to  the  disease  than  others. 
Frequently  in  any  given  soil  and  lo- 
cation a variety  which  is  very  sus- 
ceptible K>  it  may  be  substituted  by 


THIS  400  LB.  RANGE  BY  MAIL 


To  You  direct  from  Our  Factory.  Twenty-three  years’  ex- 
perience in  manufacturing  steel  ranges,  enables  us  to  offer 
you  the  host  Steel  Range  on  the  market  for  the  least  money. 
We  are  able  to  do  this  because: 

1.  OUR  DIRECT  SELLING  PLAN  (one  profit.) 

2.  We  have  a PERFECT  found ry  and  factory  of  OUR  OWN,  which,  with 
OUREXPERIENCE,  enables  usto  offer  you  a stove  or  range  SECOND  to  NONE 
in  the  world.  Moreover  we  ha\  e such  confidence  in  ouUTolinan  Ranges,  wo 
v ill  hliip  v ou  a range  on  ONE  YEAR  DECISION  TRIAL  and  give  you  A T-EN 
Y’EAR  GUARANTEE. 

Every  American  home  SHOULD  be  furnished  with  a TOLMAN  Range. 
Housework  becomes  a pleasure,  because  OUR  TOLMAN  Ranges  have  e\ery 
modern  convenience.  Notice  thermometor  in  oven  door,  high  closet  and  re- 
movable 13-gallon  reservoir.  Why  not  cut  your  fuel  bill  and  housework  in  half 
with  a To! man  Range?  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  fuither. 

Our  catalog  E,  describing  this  and  foily  other  styles  of  ranges,  will  be 
mailed  free  to  you  for  the  asking.  Send  for  it  today. 


JUDSON  A.  TOLMAN  COMPANY,  7752  WOODLAWN  AYE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


other  varieties  which  are  resistant  of 
it  and  which  will  in  other  respects 
serve  essentially  the  same  purpose  as 
the  susceptible  variety.  Where  pos- 
sible, it  is  best  to  grow  tomatoes  on 
land  which  has  not  produced  tomatoes 
previously. 


Using  a Smudge  to  Destroy  Insects 
and  Fungi. 

In  recent  issues  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  there  have  appeared  many 
articles  on  the  subject  of  spraying, 
and  I have  often  wondered  if  any  of 
the  fruit-growers  have  ever  tried 
smoking  or  a smudge  under  the  trees 
when  the  blossoms  are  just  falling.  In 
an  old  poem,  written  more  than  200 
years  ago  by  James  Thomson,  you  will 
find  a description  of  how  the  or- 
chardists  smoked  their  trees  to  kill  the 
insects  that  preyed  upon  their  fruit. 
I have  thought  of  trying  the  plan 
upon  some  of  my  plum  trees,  and  had 
thought  of  adding  some  suphur  to  the 
smudge.  Will  this  treatment  likely 
be  effectual  in  holding  insects  in 
check?  How  much  sulphur  could  be 
safely  used,  and  would  it  be  likely  to 
taint  or  affect  the  fruit  in  any  way? — 
Wm.  H.  T.,  Geneva,  Iowa. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Stedman:  I know 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  question 
which  you  bring  up.  It  would  be  a 
good  plan  if  you  would  test  it  your- 
self. Personally  I think  that  in  order 
to  keep  up  a smudge  it  would  require 
so  much  attention  as  not  to  warrant 
the  results,  even  should  the  smudge 
keep  the  insects  away. 


The  Best  Friend 

a hog  ever  had  is  '‘Dipolene,”  the  old  re 
liable,  guaranteed  “one  minute”  dip  that  in* 
Stantly  destroys  insect  pests  and  prevents  cholera, 
and  cures  mange,  eczema  and  other  hog  troubles. 
A genuine  coal  tar  preparation,  free  from  lime,  sul- 
phur and  other  injurious  substances. 

Dipolene 

makes  the  whitest  emulsion  of  any  dip  on  the  market, 
which  proves  it  to  be  the  purest  dip  made.  Now.  you 
I want  the  best  hog  dip,  of  course.  Because  the  heath 
and  comfort  of  your  animals  means  a great  deal  to  you- 
I But  how  are  you  to  know  which  Is  the  best  dip?  Well, 
the  DIPOLENE  way  is— “try  before  you  buy.”  If 
I this  plan  strikes  you  right,  we  are  right  here  to  help 
you  decide  the  matter.  Write  to-day  lor  a Free  Sam- 
ple Bottle  of”  Dipolene,”  our  Guarantee,  and  Free 
Book  of  Valuable  Information, 

MARSHALL  OIL  COMPANY, 
Dopt»Ii\G  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


SILO 

HOW  to  build, 
plant  and  feed  Ensilage. 

r UTTER 

LARGE  CAPACITY.  LESS  X 
POWER.  BALANCED 
Why  Truit-Gr elvers  should  hive  a Silo. 


Rose  Chafer  in  Apple  Orchards. 

I would  like  to  know  some  prac- 
ticable way  to  exterminate  the  rose 
chafer  from  apple  orchards.  This  in- 
sect is  a serious  pest  with  us,  and 
we  must  do  something  to  protect  our 
trees  .'.gainst  it. — A.  C.,  South  Haven, 
Mich. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Stedman:  There  is 
no  satisfactory  way  of  keeping  the 
rose  chafer  away  from  your  orchard. 
The  insect  can  be  killed  by  spraying 
with  any  of  the  arsenical  poisons,  but 
even  this  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 


Dwarf  Apples  as  a Commercial  Crop 

I would  like  to  know  if  the  grow- 
ing of  dwarf  apple  trees  can  be  suc- 
cessfully and  profitably  carried  on  in 
this  country.  I notice  that  Storrs  & 
Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio,  are 
the  only  firm  advertising  these  trees. 
— R.  H.  S.,  Dexter,  Mich. 

We  take  it  that  the  correspondent 
wants  to  know  if  it  will  be  profitable 
to  grow  dwarf  apples  in  an  orchard. 
We  know  of  no  one  who  has  tried  it 
on  an  extensive  scale,  although  dwarf 
apple  trees  are  planted  in  gardens 
where  space  is  limited,  and  have  done 
well.  They  can  be  given  better  care 
than  larger  trees,  yet  as  a commercial 
proposition  it  is  not  likely  to  be  found 
profitable.  The  fact  that  few  dwarf 
trees  are  sold  is  an  indication  that 
the  business  is  not  generally  consid- 
ered practicable  on  a commercial 
scale. 


Grafting  Apple  Seedlings. 

Please  explain  through  the  columns 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  the  process  of 
root-grafting  of  apple  trees.  What 
kind  of  graft  4 is  most  extensively 
sued? — E.  B.  W.,  Worland,  Wyo. 

The  grafting  of  apple  seedlings 
consists  in  inserting  a scion  of  the 
desired  variety  into  a groove  in  the 
seedling,  in  such  a way  that  the  grow- 
ing layers  will  come  together  and 
form  a union.  The  style  of  graft  most 
generally  used  in  grafting  seedlings 
is  the  tongue  graft,  and  the  process  of 
making  the  grafts  is  fully  described 
in  booklet  No.  1 of  our  Brother  Jona- 
than series.  The  article  is  too  long 
to  be  published  here  at  this  time. 


Pasturing  Stock  in  a Sprayed  Orchard. 

I want  to  know  about  pasturing 
cows  and  pigs  In  an  orchard  while  it 


Kalamazoo  Tank  & Silo  Co. 

KALAMAZOO.  MICH, 


Canning 


MADE 

EASY 


BT  THE 

Slemmer  Process 

If  you  want  to  en- 
gage in  the  canning 
business  and  make 
big  money  on  small 
outlay  of  capital,  send  for  my  free 
booklet  which  teaches  you  how. 


F.  G.  SLEMMER.  Goldsboro,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Aroma,  Warfield  and  Senator  Dunlap  ar, 
our  leaders.  20  other  varieties.  Cumber- 
land, Kansas  and  Cardinal  Raspberry  plants. 
Good  supply  of  currants,  trees,  shrubs, 
vines.  Dahlias,  etc.  Don’t  fall  to  write  us. 

EI.MHURST  NURSERY, 

91.  E.  Chandler  Argentine,  Gan. 


SAPERD1NE 

IDEAL  UUKK11  PREVENTIVE 
Prevents  Borers  in  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees 

Thousands  of  trees  treated.  Its  best  field 
the  young  orchard.  Five  years’  p.aclical 
use.  Based  upon  scientific  deductions. 
Should  be  used  before  June  1st.  1 lb.  treats 
500  young  trees.  1 lb.  cans,  $1;  3 lb.  cans, 
$2.75;  G lb.  cans  $5.  Sent  prepaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  Literature  upon  application. 
Address  DR.  H.  O.  BEESON,  NOEL,  310. 


Bordeaux  Mixture 

In  concentrated  form,  for  use  In  liquid 
sprayers  or  in  dry  powder  dusters.  Oue 
gallon  makes  25  gallons  of  standard  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  Saves  labor  and  trouble, 
and  is  effective. 

3ION3IOUTH  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 
Dept.  F.-G.  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey 


Berry  Boxes 


If  you  want  the  very  best  quality  of 
Berry  Boxes,  Grape  Baskets  and  other 
fruit  packages,  at  reasonable  prices.  It  will 
pay  you  to  send  for  copy  of  our  price  list. 

We  are  also  headquarters  for  Sphagnum 
3Ioss,  Raffia,  Sprayers,  Insect  Destroyers, 
Cultivators,  and  other  supplies.  Ask  for 
copy  of  our  large  illustrated  seed  catalogue: 
mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


IOWA  SEED  CO.,  DE8  -MOINES,  IOWA 


Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 
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is  being  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. Will  the  stock  be  injured  by 
eating  the  grass?  — J.  H.  B.,  Charles- 
ton, 111. 

We  have  never  heard  of  any  in- 
Juriosu  effects  from  this  cause.  Have 
any  of  our  readers  had  any  other  ex- 
perience?. If  so,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  them. 


Mildew  on  Peaches. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  to  control 
peach  mold  or  mildew?  It  appeared 
last  year  in  some  orchards  and  did 
considerable  damage. — H.  H.  Wilson, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Fungous  diseases  of  the  peach  are 
sometimes  hard  to  control,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  the  foliage  of 
peach  trees  is  very  susceptible  to  in- 
jury, and  mixtures  which  would  be 
harmless  on  apple  foliage  often  de- 
stroy all  leaves  on  peach  trees.  The 
trees  should  be  pruned  so  as  to  ad- 
mit sunlight  and  air,  and  avoid  plant- 
ing trees  on  low,  wet  land.  Sites 
which  have  good  air  drainage  should 
be  chosen  for  the  peach  orchard.  If 
it  should  be  necessary,  after  these 
precautions,  to  spray,  use  a dilute 
Bordeaux  mixture — say,  three  pounds 
of  copper  sulphate,  six  pounds  of 
lime,  to  fifty  gallons  of  water,  apply- 
ing for  the  first  time  when  the  young 
fruits  are  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter. 


Good  Locations  in  the  South. 

Last  month  there  appeared  in  The 
Fruit-Grower  a paragraph  signed 
“Gardener,”  Yankton,  S.  D.,  which 
asked  concerning  good  locations  for 
fruit  farms  in  Alabama.  We  mis- 
placed the  correct  address  of  this  cor- 
respondent, but  have  received  a num- 
ber of  letters  from  members  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family,  who  would  like 
to  have  this  Northern  member  as  a 
neighbor.  Among  the  reports  re- 
ceived are  these: 

“I  have  a fruit  farm  in  Mississippi, 
which  I believe  would  suit  the  Da- 
kota man;  if  he  will  write  me  I will 
furnish  particulars. — W.  O.  Skinner, 
Griggsville,  111.” 

“Send  the  Dakota  man  this  way. 
We  are  a month  earlier  than  Ala- 
bama; we  are  on  the  L.  & N.  railway, 
16  miles  from  the  gulf,  and  no  finer 
peaches  and  berries  are  raised  in  the 
United  States. — W.  S.  Reeve,  Cottage 
•Hill,  Fla.” 

“Sharp  County,  Ark.,  is  a good 
place  for  the  Dakota  man.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  do  well  here.  People  are 
nearly  all  American-born,  a few  Ger- 
mans; no  negroes.  Good  water,  fine 
timber,  and  a delightful,  healthy  cli- 
mate. I have  nothing  to  sell,  but 
want  more  good  fruit-growers  here. — 
E.  F.  Eckert,  Coats,  Ark” 

“I  would  like  to  have  the  Yankton 
man  send  me  his  address. — Mrs.  S.  E. 
Neese,  Vinemont,  Ala.” 

“If  the  South  Dakota  man  will  send 
me  his  address  I can  tell  him  about 
fruit  and  vegetable  growing  in  Ala- 
bama; also  about  stock  raising  in  that 
state,  which  is  more  profitable  in 
some  parts  of  the  state  than  in  oth- 
ers.”— C.  L.  Burton,  Freedom,  lnd.” 

Now,  if  our  Dakota  friend  cannot 
find  what  he  wants  from  this  list,  we 
shall  try  again. 


Wants  a Parcels  Post. 

I like  the  suggestion  that  we  work 
for  a parcels  post,  and  would  like  for 
The  Fruit-Grower  to  give  me  a form 
of  petition  to  use  in  trying  to  help 
along  the  movement.  Also,  how  large 
parcels  should  we  ask  for?  I believe 
eleven  pounds  is  the  limit  in  Eng- 
land; should  we  ask  for  this,  or  for  a 
larger  one?  Of  course  we  want 
cheaper  rates  than  we -get  on  the  four- 
pound  packages  today.  (2)  We  have 
some  rough  slopes  wnich  I am  think- 
ing of  clearing  and  planting  in  fruit. 
They  are  abrupt  slopes,  with  good 
soil;  some  outcroppings  of  limestone, 
with  a mixed  timber  growth.  I have 
thought  to  plant  these  slopes  in  fruit, 
as  they  are  too  steep  to  use  machin- 
ery on  for  other  crops.  Is  this  a 
good  location?  If  so,  what  kind  of 
fruits  should  be  planted?  Please  sug- 
gest a list  of  peaches  and  apples  for 
this  purpose.  We  are  in  Middle  Ten- 
nessee and  have  a yellow  clay  sub- 
soil.— J.  M.  K.,  Pleasant  View,  Tenn. 

In  regard  to  a parcels  post  law,  the 
only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  write  to 
our  representatives  in  Congress,  and 
we  should  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  senators  from  our  respective 
states,  for  it  Is  thought  that  this  body 
\viH  likely  block  all  efforts  to  secure 


a.  parcels  post  law.  Why?  Simply 
because  some  of  the  most  influential 
men  In  the  senate  are  officers  in  the 
great  railroad  and  express  companies, 
and  they  do  not  want  to  do  anything 
which  will  interfere  with  the  business 
of  their  companies.  No  petition  is 
needed;  simply  write  a postal  card  to 
your  senator  and  congressman,  and 
express  your  sentiments.  As  to  the 
size  of  package  to  be  allowed,  in  a 
case  like  this  we  should  be  willing  to 
take  whatever  we  can  get;  get  a par- 
cels post  law,  and  we  can  adjust  the 
size  packages  later.  (2)  The  land  you 
mention  should  be  all  right  for  fruit, 
provided  it  is  not  too  steep  to  allow 
of  cultivation  and  spraying.  One 
might  adopt  the  mulch  system  and  do 
away  with  the  cultivation,  yet  the  or- 
chard should  be  sprayed.  Write  to 
the  Tennessee  Experiment  Station, 
Knoxville,  Tenn..  for  list  of  varieties 
of  fruits  recommended. 


Wants  to  Know  About  Fruit-Growing 
in  Arizona. 

I should  be  glad  to  hear  from  some 
person  who  knows,  and  who  is  reli- 
able, how  the  fruit-growers  are  get- 
ting along  down  near  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Can  any  one  tell  me  the  price  of  land 
under  the  new  Tonto  basin,  and  how 
far  this  land  is  from  railway  stations? 
How  much  per  acre,  net,  can  be  made 
from  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  figs, 
melons,  etc.? — A.  E.  R.,  P.  O.  Box  155, 
Republic,  Mo. 

Can  any  of  the  members  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family  answer  these 
questions? 

Can  Furnish  Tree  Seeds. 

In  reply  to  the  Idaho  man  who 
asked  about  tree  seeds.  I will  say  that 
Otto  Katzenstein,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  makes 
an  exclusive  business  of  “seeds  of 
American  forest  trees,”  and  gives  ad- 
vice on  matters  pertaining  to  forestry. 
— B.  C.  Auten,  Carthage,  Mo. 


Acid  Used  in  Canning  Fruit. 

What  kind  of  acid  is  used  by  can- 
ners  in  canning  fruits  and  gegetables? 
— J.  A.  Y.,  Glasgow,  111. 

Formaldehyde,  in  some  form,  is 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  it  should 
not  be  so  used — in  fact,  if  the  pure 
food  law  now  before  Congress  passes, 
as  it  should,  none  of  these  preserva- 
tives can  be  used.  Anything  which 
prevents  the  fermentation  of  fruits 
prevents,  to  some  extent,  digestion. 


Fruits  Along  Creels  Banks. 

I have  a creek  running  through  my 
farm.  What  can  be  planted  along  its 
banks? — W.  H.  H.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Why  not  try  some  of  the  American 
varieties  of  plums?  In  the  wild  state 
these  trees  are  found  along  creek 
banks,  where  the  soil  is  not  too  wet, 
and  they  would  likely  do  well  in  your 
case. 

% % % 

Kerosene  Emulsion  Without  Heat. 

The  Tak-a-Nap  Co.,  Darby,  Pa.,  has 
a plan  whereby  kerosene  emulsion  can 
be  made  without  heat.  This  will  be 
welcome  news  to  fruit-growers,  for 
anything  which  will  help  to  lessen 
the  task  of  making  kerosene  emulsion 
will  be  appreciated.  Or  readers  of 
course  understand  what  kerosene 
emulsion  is  used  for — to  destroy  plant 
lice  and  other  sucking  insects.  This 
class  of  insects  appear  every  spring, 
and  growers  should  prepare  now  to 
fight  this  pest.  Send  for  a copy  of 
circulars  describing  this  soap,  and  be 
ready.  Address  Tak-a-Nap  Co.,  Darby, 
Pa.,  mentioning  The  Fruit-Grower 
when  you  write. 

^ ^ 

Grafts  of  Seedless  Persimmons. 


I see  in  the  February  issue  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  that  seedless  persim- 
mons are  very  rare.  I have  a tree 
which  is  laden  with  seedless  fruit  ev- 
ery year,  and  could  supply  a limited 
number  of  grafts. 


MRS.  ELLEN  MUIR. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,0,  Allentown,  Mo. 


^ 


It  is  said  that  apple  handlers  who 
stored  fruit  last  fall  made  more  money 
on  the  fruit  than  has  been  made  on 
apples  for  many  years.  The  fruit 
kept  well  and  prices  have  been  very 
high  ever  sence  the  fruit  went  into 
storage. 

'Sj'f, 


Minnesota  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety has  1,162  annual  members  for 
1906  and  165  life  members,  a total 
of  1,327  members.  What  other  so- 
ciety has  so  good  a showing? 


“Laying  Them  By”  In  Harrinon’.  Nurs.rle..  This  block  oontalna  175,000  Ben  Davl« 

Apple  Trees. 


1000  Acres  2!  Trees 

Grown  with  strong  roots,  smooth,  shapely  bodies,  In  perfect  health  and  propa- 
gated with  a care  that  insures  you  the  variety  you  buy. 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  Grimes’  Golden,  Gano.  Jonathan,  King,  M.  B.  Twig,  N.  W.  Greening, 
Rome  Beuuty,  Stark,  York  Imperial,  Wagener,  and  a hundred  other  varieties.  The 
quality  of  our  trees  is  selling  them  all  over  the  country.  Ask  us  to  help  select  a 
list  suited  to  your  locality. 

SEVEN  MILLION  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  grown  on  new  soil.  Strongest  growing,  best  fruiting  plants  In  the  world. 
Almo  is  a prize  in  any  garden.  Wonderfully  prolific,  large,  choice.  Bubach,  Cres- 
cent and  50  other  varieties. 

PEACHES,  PEARS,  PLUMS,  GRAPES,  ASPARAGUS 

Don’t  fail  to  send  for  our  free  new  catalogue  in  colors.  A faithful  buyer’s 
guide.  Our  only  salesman  and  it’s  free.  Safe  delivery  of  all  fruit  stock  guaran- 
teed everywhere. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES  ::  Box  32 ::  Berlin,  Maryland 


GO  acres  of  New  Strawberry  Plants  n year.  Picking  grass  from  beds  before 
il  Naps  the  life  of  the  plants. 


Did  you  ever  try  the 
Bushel  basket  for  your 
peaches,  etc.,  when 
short  of  help?  You 
will  be  surprised  to 
know  how  much  more 
fruit  you  can  handle 
with  the  same  amount 
of  help  in  the  same 
time,  than  with  the 
smaller  packages  re- 
quiring so  much  pack- 
ing. 

We  make  these  bas- 
Shipper’s  Bushel.  kets  in  immense  quan- 

tities and  can  furnish  them  at  very  low  prices,  especially  in  car- 
loads on  which  we  can  quote  delivered  prices  to  any  shipping 
station. 

We  can  also  furnish  4-basket  and  6-basket  Crates,  Climax 
Baskets  for  Peaches,  Grapes,  Melons,  etc.,  Melon  Crates,  Apple 
Boxes  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetable  packages. 


THE  PIERCE  = WILLI  AMS  CO. 

JONESBORO,  ARKANSAS 


Write  us 
for  prices. 
We  print 
a large 
catalogue 
that  we 
would  be 
pleased  to 
mail  you 
on  request 


Four-Basket  Carrier. 

Our  packages  are  the  best  that  can  be  made.  All  clean  and 
new.  Write  us  for  prices  before  placing  your  orders. 
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Gardening  Department 


Last  month  I was  talking  about  its 
being  time  to  make  garden,  but  I 
guess  I spoke  too  quick.  We  have 
had  two  or  three  weeks  of  real  winter 
since,  and  spring  looks  mighty  slow 
now.  One  man  in  Oklahoma  wrote  me 
that  it  was  “cold  enough  to  freeze  a 
dog.’’  and  a man  in  Arkansas  wrote 
that  the  snow  was  a foot  deep  there. 

it 

Well,  one  good  thing,  it  gives  us 
all  more  time  to  get  ready  for  work. 
We  can  put  in  this  bad  weather  in 
fixing  up  the  tools  and  harness  and 
in  studying  the  catalogs.  We  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  get  good  and 
ready,  and  then  when  the  warm 
weather  comes  we  will  be  all  in  fix  to 
go  right  ahead. 

it 

Lots  of  people  get  the  idea  that 
there  is  a gold  mine  in  gardening, 
whether  they  do  any  work  or  not.  I 
am  afraid  thee  will  get  badly  fooled. 
One  man  in  Ohio  writes  that  he  is  a 
barber  by  trade,  but  has  a chance  to 
rent  five  acres  of  good  land  just  out- 
side of  the  town,  and  he  thinks  of 
putting  it  in  garden  and  hiring  some 
one  to  tend  it  and  sell  the  stuff.  He 
planned  to  put  in  an  acre  each  of 
onions,  celery,  peas,  potatoes  and 
sweet  corn.  He  would  work  the  shop 
all  the  time  till  he  was  rich  enough 
off  the  profits  of  the  gardening  to  re- 
tire. 

it 

Well,  maybe  he  will  make  it  all 
right;  but  my  experience  in  garden- 
ing has  been  that  most  of  the  money 
was  in  what  you  did  yourself,  instead 
of  hiring  it.  There  is  an  immense 
amount  of  hand  work  about  garden- 
ing, and  when  you  come  to  hiring  this 
done  on  the  ten-hour  plan,  most  of 
the  profits  will  vanish.  Grow  the 
stuff  and  sell  it  yourself,  and  you  will 
make  some  money.  Not  much,  but  a 
good  living.  Hire  the  growing  and 
selling  done,  and  it  will  take  all  you 
make  to  pay  the  help. 

it 

I get  lots  of  letters  from  women  of 
limited  means  who  want  to  try  gar- 
dening as  a means  of  making  a living. 
One  woman  writes  that  she  is  a 
widow  with  six  children,  the  oldest  a 
girl  of  twelve.  She  wants  my 
opinion  on  gardening  for  profit. 
Now,  really  a woman  with  six 
small  children  has  about  all  she 
can  do  as  it  is.  If  she  must  work 
at  something  to  make  a living, 
though,  I don’t  know  but  what  she 
can  do  about  as  well  at  gardening  as 
anything.  Better  not  go  in  on  a 
large  scale,  though.  Try  small  patches 
of  stuff,  tend  .extra  well,  and  sell  di- 
rect. 

it 

There  are  always  a lot  of  people 
at  this  time  of  the  year  who  want  to 
try  growing  onions,  and  think  of  put- 
ting out  five  or  ten  acres  for  a starter. 
A man  who  has  never  been  able  to 
keep  a small  back  yard  garden  in 
shape  thinks  he  will  be  going  in  con- 
servatively if  he  puts  in  ten  acres  of 
onions.  You  can’t  tell  him  anything, 
either.  He  is  bound  to  try  it.  Now, 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  for  a 
beginner  an  acre  is  a mighty  big 
patch  of  onions.  It  will  keep  one  man 
pretty  busy  through  the  early  part  of 
the  summer;  and  the  harvesting  and 
selling  will  keep  him  pretty  busy 
through  the  fall.  Try  an  acre,  and 
then  if  you  make  it  go,  plant  two  or 
three  acres.  Don’t  try  five  acres  till 
you  are  an  old  hand  at  the  business. 

Onions  from  sets  are  easier  to  tend 
and  come  on  earlier  in  the  spring;  but 
the  sets  for  an  acre  cost  more  than 
the  seed.  You  have  to  use  about  ten 
bushels  of  sets  to  the  acre,  worth  $2 
to  $2.50  per  bushel  this  year;  as 
against  five  pounds  of  seed,  worth 
this  year  75c  to  $1.50  per  pound.  The 
set  onions  come  in  early  in  the  season 
and  yield  well,  so  they  generally  pay 
a good  profit. 

it 

I have  been  getting  lots  of  samples 
of  beans  lately  from  all  over  every- 
where, and  lots  of  letters  about  beans. 

1 never  knew  there  were  so  many  lo- 
cal varieties  of  beans.  I will  plant 
them  all  in  the  trial  grounds  and  try 
to  give  a report  of  them  along  in  the 
summer.  Watch  for  it.  Remember 
there  is  a sample  of  Golden  Carmine 
bean  waiting  for  you  here  if  you  care 
for  it.  I believe  it  is  the  future  pole 


bean.  I still  have  a few  of  those  Eng- 
lish beans,  too,  if  you  care  to  try 
them. 

it 

A great  many  people  are  complain- 
ing about  weevils  in  their  seed  beans 
they  put  away  in  the  fall.  There  is 
only  one  wal  to  get  ahead  of  them, 
and  that  is  to  treat  the  beans  in  the 
fall  by  fumigating  them  with  carbon 
bisulphide.  Put  the  beans  in  a tight 
box  or  barrel,  pour  out  some  of  the 
chemical  in  a dish  and  set  on  top  of 
them,  and  then  cover  the  whole  thing 
up  tight  and  leave  it  for  a day  or  so. 
It  kills  the  weevils  and  don’t  hurt  the 
beans.  This  carbon  bisulphide  is  ex- 
plosive, however,  and  you  must  not 
go  near  it  with  a light,  or  it  will  go 
off  like  gasoline.  The  seed  beans  that 
seedmen  use  are  all  grown  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  New  York,  north  of 
where  the  weevils  go,  and  so  they  are 
never  bothered.  Peas  the  same  way. 

it 

Sweet  corn  is  plentiful  and  cheap. 
I was  offered  nice  seed  the  other  day 
at  60  cents  per  bushel,  but  I didn’t 
want  it;  had  plenty  of  my  own.  Two 
years  ago  now  I sold  seed  about  like 
it  for  $6.00  a bushel.  Simply  a case 
of  supply  and  demand.  Two  years 
from  now  it  may  be  selling  that  high 
again.  Early  sweet  corn  is  in  rather 
short  supply,  however,  this  year,  and 
is  selling  at  pretty  good  prices.  It 
seems  to  be  only  the  Stowells  that  is 
in  over-supply. 

it 

One  man  writes  to  know  what 
prices  to  ask  for  his  vegetables  when 
he  comes  to  sell  them.  He  has  never 
gardened  before,  and  has  no  idea  what 
size  bunches  to  make  or  what  prices 
to  charge.  Well,  the  general  rule  is 
to  charge  all  you  can  get.  As  a rule 
that  will  be  none  too  much.  Early 
radishes  we  always  put  a dozen  in  a 
bunch  and  sell  from  5 cents  a bunch 
down  to  any  price  we  can  get.  Early 
onions  the  same  way.  Early  peas  we 
generally  start  in  at  25  cents  a gallon, 
and  later  on  sell  down  to  10  cents. 
Wax  beans  about  the  same  way.  You 
will  have  to  study  your  market  and 
sell  the  stuff  the  way  the  customers 
want  it,  and  for  whatever  price  they 
will  pay.  If  you  have  good  stuff, 
ask  a fair  price  for  it,  and  hold  up 
the  quality.  It  will  pay  better  to  do 
that  than  to  butcher  the  price  and  let 
the  quality  run  down. 

it 

I notice  the  printer  spoiled  one  par- 
agraph for  me  last  month.  I was 
talking,  you  remember,  about  farmers 
needing  letter  heads,  printed  letter 
paper,  and  I was  trying  to  explain 
that  it  would  cost  no  more  than  com- 
mon drug  store  paper,  but  the  printer 
left  out  the  “no’’  and  made  It  read 
wrong.  Now,  it  is  a fact  that  you  can 
get  letter  heads  nicely  printed  at  no 
greater  cost  than  the  common  tablet 
form.  And  it  looks  a whole  lot  nicer 
and  more  businesslike.  You  have  no 
idea  how  many  letters  we  get  here 
with  the  man’s  name  or  his  town  en- 
tirely left  off.  If  he  has  a printed 
letter  head  it  is  easy  to  fix  him  up; 
but  if  it  is  on  common  paper,  all  we 
can  do  is  to  dump  him.  Then  in  a 
week  or  two  here  he  comes  again, 
mad  as  a wet  hen  because  we  don’t 
answer  his  letter. 

it ' 

Those  gardening  articles  last  month 
were  fine.  I wish  we  could  have 
more  of  them  every  month.  We  could 
just  as  well  have  them  as  not.  That 
is  the  kind  of  stuff  that  helps;  real  ex- 
perience. If  you  know  of  an  extra 
good  way  of  doing  something,  write 
in  and  tell  about  it.  Give  the  rest  of 
us  a chance  at  it. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  varieties.  A 
trucker  at  Muscatine.’  who  grows 
acres  of  tomatoes  for  early  market, 
writes  me  that  he  will  plant  nothing 
but  Earliana  this  year.  Acres  and 
acres  of  it  solid.  Plants  big  enough 
to  go  into  the  field  now.  Another 
trucker  at  Stella,  Neb.,  who  grows  for 
the  St.  Joseph  and  Omaha  markets, 
writes  that  he  will  grow  exclusively 
Early  Jewel.  Well,  both  are  good, 
but  you  couldn't  make  either  one  of 
those  men  believe  that  the  other  one 
was  as  good  as  the  one  he  is  growing. 

Same  way  with  watermelons.  Per- 
sonally I like  Kleckley  and  Alabama 
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SIZES 

3 to  17  feet 

Agents 

Wanted. 


eriiin^  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

To  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest 
Riding  Harrow  on  eajth.  The 
Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pul- 
verizes, turns  and  levels 

ISt 


1 deliver  f.  o.  b.  at 


Catalog  and  booklet. 

Anldeal  Harrow”  by 

Henry  Stewart  sent  free- 

ork,  Chicago,  Colutnbns,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 


BRANCH  HOUSES:  HOW.  Wa.hlngton  St.,  CHICACO.  240-244  7th  Avo.  S.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  1316  W.  8th  St„ 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  216  lOlh  SI.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  Cay  Sta.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
FLEASE  ULM1UK  THIS  FAJ’EIl. 


FOR  THE  BUSY  MAN’S  CARDEN 

Iron  Age  Garden  Implements  seem  to  have  been  made  for  the 
man  who  would  have  a garden  if  he  wasn’t  so  busy.  These  won- 
derful tools  make  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  the  garden  so 
easy  and  rapid  in  performance  that  the  care  of  the  garden 
h takes  little  from  the  time  of  the  busy  man. 


No.  6 1 

Combined 

Tool 

Sowing 

Seed 


No.  1 
In  oseai 
Double 
Wheel 
Hoe 


IMPLEMENTS 


are  marvels  of  labor  saving  utility  and  simple,  durable  con 
struetion.  The  No.  I Iron  Age  Single  and  Double  Wheel 
Hoe  is  adjustable  to  the  cultivation  of  any  garden  crop.  It 
i has  a full  equipment  of  hoes,  rakes,  plows,  and  cultiva- 
k tor  teeth.  The  Mo.  6 Iron  Age  l oin  blued  Double  and  i 
M Single  Wheel  lloe.  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  comprises  A 
m almost  a complete  tool  house  in  itself.  At  a single  m 
operation,  it  will  open  the  ground,  plant  and  cover  M 
m the  seed  in  hills  or  drills.  Can  be  charged  in  a Mh 
• moment  from  a seeder  to  a cultivator.  With  its 
j-vM  attachments,  it  will  plow,  hoe,  rake  or  cultivate.  MM 
Our  New  Iron  Ag«*  Itook  fully  illustrates  these 
W tools  with  their  attachments.  Also  a full  line  M 
-sm  of  Iron  Age  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  and  a 

yA  full  line  of  Potato  Machinery  consisting  of  Mjffrt 
wCynl  Planters,  Sprayers,  Cultivators  and  l>ig-  M- 

geis.  Valuable  to  every  fanner  ana  Mrfflt* 
gardener.  Sent  FREE  on  application. 

fi-.L.U  BATEMAN  MFC.  CO., 

Box  506,  Crenloch,  N.  J. 


Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tool, Quality. 


Half  a million  users  regard  the  Planet  Jr.  line  as  the  most  practical,  durable  and  dependable 
garden  tools  made.  They  stand  the  test  of  time,  because  “quality'’  is  the  Planet  Jr.  watchword. 
They  wear  well  and  give  perfect  satisfaction  wherever  used. 

Planet  Jr.  No.  17  is  a particularly  valuable  tool.  It  is  the  best  of  our  single  wheel  hoes, 
carefully  tested  by  practical  men  and  the  latest  approved  pattern,  with  the  greatest  variety  of 
tools  we  have  ever  offered.  Frame  is  strong  and  convenient,  having  a quick  change  device  which 
permits  tools  to  be  changed  without  removing  nuts. 

Planet  Jr.  Harrow.  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer  is  a great  favorite  with  strawberry  growers, 
market  gardeners  and  farmers,  because  the  twelve  chisel  shaped  teeth  do  such  thorough,  fine, 
close  work  without  throwing  earth  on  small  plants.  The  pulverizer  used  with  the  lever  wheel 
enables  the  operator  to  set  the  tool  exactly  to  any  desired  depth. 


The  Planet  Jr.  line  includes  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Harrows,  Riding  Cultiva- 
tors, (one  or  two  row).  Beet  and  Orchard  Cultivators,  etc.,  45  in  all. 

as  well  as  gardeners  need  our  1906  book,  which  fuliy  illustrates  the 
machines  at  work  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Mailed  free. 

S.  L.  Allen  & Company, 

BOXH07C, 

Philadelphia, 

Pa. 


Farmers 


12  Tooth 
Harrow, 


Wo.  17. 
Single 
Wheel 
Hoe. 


Clark’s 


CUTAWAY 

HARROWS 


Are  Kebersible  and  Extension  Headed 


You  do  not  have  to  add  to  or  take  off  a lot  of  steel  work  to  extend  or  run  gangs 
closed  in  our  Harrows.  A “6”  for  Apple  Orchards.  A “4 Ms”  and  “5”  for  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum  and  Cherry  Orchards. 


Freight  prepaid  to  Omaha,  St.  Joseph.  Atchison.  Kansas  City  and  many  other  leading 
railroad  centers.  Full  line  of  iVepairs  for  Clark's  Cutaway  Tools.  See  our  new  One- 
Horse  Reversible  Extension  ixarrow.  for  all  purposes.  Fine  for  Small  Fruits  and 
Young  Orchards.  For  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Prices,  send  to 


E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  (Box  300)  Kinmundy,  Illinois 

General  Agent  for  Central  and  Western  States.  Only  Western  Distributing  Agent. 
Our  Double  Action  Harrows  and  Reversible  Disc  Flows  are  a Wonder. 


Sweets  the  best.  But  some  men  write 
me  that  they  will  not  have  anything 
hut  the  Halbert;  and  some  are  all  for 
Sweetheart.  And  one  man  I know 
grows  eighteen  acres  solid  of  Cole's 
Early.  That  is  why  the  seed  catalogs 
have  to  list  so  many  different  kinds. 
Tou  have  to  do  it  to  please  them  all. 

it 

I would  like  to  know  why  it  is  that 
in  the  South  they  all  use  field  corn 
instead  of  of  sweet  corn  for  roasting 
ears.  I have  had  several  inquiries 


WEEDING  MADE  EASY  (Made  in  Two  Styles) 

These  weeders  comprise,  at  a trifling  cost, 
all  the  features  of  a spring-tooth  harrow  . 


cultivator.  Throw  away  the  old  hoe  and  use  , 
Yoder’s  Weeder — multuru  in  parvo.  Sold  by  1 
all  leading  jobbers,  storekeepers  and  hardware 
dealers.  If  the  dealer  in  your  town  hasn’t 
Yoder’s  Weeders,  send  direet  35c  in  stamps 
for  sample  of  small  weeder.  p stpnid.  LEVI  D. 
YODER.  Box DUBLIN.  < Rucks  County.)  PA. 


50,000  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

at  low  prices.  Cumberland.  Kansas  and 
Gregg.  Write  for  prices 

\VM.  AMELAXG,  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 
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lately  from  the  South  for  some  good 
kind  of  white  garden  corn,  not  a sweet 
corn.  Now,  I am  up  a stump  on  that. 
Personally  I don't  believe  there  is  a 
field  corn  that  is  fit  to  eat  for  roast- 
ing ears.  I know  that  Early  Adams 
and  some  of  those  are  used  for  that, 
but  it  seems  to  me  they  would  be  poor 
eating.  Will  some  southern  brother 
explain  to  us  what  their  objection  is 
to  sweet  corn? 

it 

Do  not  fail  to  dip  your  seed  pota- 
toes tor  scab.  Even  if  they  do  not 
look  scabby,  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
give  them  a dip  any  way.  I gave  you 
the  directions  for  it  last  month,  but 
will  give  them  again  here:  Make  a 
solution  of  mercuric  bichloride  (cor- 
rosive sublimate),  using  one-half 
pound  to  60  gallons  of  water.  Let 
the  potatoes  soak  for  two  hours  be- 
fore cutting.  That  is  all  there  is  to 
it.  The  solution  kills  the  scab  germs, 
but  does  not  hurt  the  potatoes  nor 
the  hands  of  the  person  working  with 
them.  We  use  a long  tank  full  of  the 
solution,  and  shovel  the  potatoes  in 
and  out  with  a wire  shovel. 

it 

A young  farmer  here  has  been  ex- 
perimenting on  a new  style  of  potato 
planter,  and  I really  believe  he  is  on 
the  track  of  something  good.  His 
first  machine  is  built,  and  will  be 
tried  in  my  potato  field  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  fit  to  work.  If  he  casi 
make  good  all  his  claims,  he  has  a 
machine  that  will  make  his  fortune. 
The  machine  will  cut  the  potatoes 
into  even-sized  pieces,  drop  accurate- 
ly, mark  out,  cover,  and  mark  the 
next  row.  It  will  hold  two  bushels  of 
potatoes  at  a filling,  will  pull  with 
two  horses,  and  can  be  made  and  sold 
at  $50.  At  least  that  is  what  he  claims 
for  it.  After  I have  planted  fifteen 
or  twenty  acres  of  potatoes  with  it, 
I can  tell  you  better  what  it  will  do. 
Maybe  by  next  month  I can  tell  you 
all  about  it.  If  he  can  do  all  that, 
he  will  pretty  near  have  a good  thing; 
for  we  will  all  want  the  machines.  He 
insists  that  all  I will  have  to  do  will 
be  to  dump  in  a couple  of  sacks  of 
whole  potatoes  and  drive  off  across 
the  field.  The  machine  does  the  rest. 
Just  the  driver  and  one  ordinary  team 
required.  All  right.  He’s  got  to  show 
me,  however,  and  I assure  you  I will 
take  a lot  of  showing. 

it 

Of  course,  I couldn’t  get  through 
without  saying  something  about  clover 
seed.  I got  a sample  of  Utah-grown 
alfalfa  seed  the  other  day,  and  it  was 
a terror.  Just  full  of  dodder.  In  the 
small  sample  I had,  perhaps  an  ounce, 
I estimated  that  there  were  200  dod- 
der seed.  Some  man  will  sow  that 
seed,  and  wonder  why  he  don’t  have 
any  luck  with  alfalfa.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  by  proper  recleaning  that 
dodder  could  have  all  been  taken  out. 
Any  seedman  who  would  sell  alfalfa 
with  dodder  in  it  ought  to  be  prose- 
cuted. He  would  be  in  Canada  or 
Germany,  too.  Until  we  get  laws  to 
protect  the  farmers  and  gardeners 
against  their  own  hankering  for 
cheap  seed,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
scrutinize  every  lot  of  clover  and  al- 
falfa and  such  seeds,  and  not  take 
anything  that  looks  suspicious.  You 
Gan  get  the  good  seed  if  you  will  just 
insist  on  it. 

it 

A traveling  man  for  a wholesale 
clover  seed  house  was  here  the  other 
day,  and  spread  out  his  samples  and 
told  how  nice  they  were;  and  after 
looking  them  through,  I told  him  I 
didn’t  believe  I cared  for  any,  and 
pointed  out  that  they  all  had  more  or 
less  (generally  more)  calamity  in 
them.  Then  he  dug  up  a sample  or 
two  of  really  good  seed,  and  explained 
that  he  did  not  generally  show  them 
in  the  West  (he  was  from  Chicago), 
as  the  dealers  insisted  that  they  had 
to  have  cheap  seed  for  their  trade, 
and  could  not  sell  the  better  grades. 
Now,  I don’t  know  whether  the  deal- 
ers or  the  farmers  were  to  blame,  but 
it  looked  to  me  like  a bad  slam  on 
both.  The  traveling  man  insisted  that 
he  sold  what  the  people  asked  for, 
and  I noticed  he  had  to  go  clear  to 
the  bottom  of  his  grip  for  the  good 
seed.  Evidently  he  had  not  had  it 
out  for  days.  And  they  were  the 
only  samples  in  the  lot  that  were  fit 
to  plant. 

it 

Now,  this  is  not  gardening,  but  the 
same  things  apply  to  garden  seeds 
and  all  kinds  of  seeds.  Insist  on  get- 
ting the  best,  and  you  will  get  it  all 
ri&ht.  If  you  insist  on  getting  the 


cheapest,  you  will  got  it.  II  is  simply 
a question  of  what  you  want. 


This  is  the  month  of  all  months  to 
set  strawberry  plants.  Get  after  it. 
If  you  let  this  month  go  by  without 
setting  a bed  you  will  have  to  go 
without  berries  another  year,  that’s 
all.  For  a home  garde:-:,  wou  should 
have  300  plants,  or  maybe  500.  They 
should  not  cost  much.  You  can  get 
them  delivered  for  less  than  a cent 
apiece,  of  the  very  best  varieties.  Set 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  you  can.  I 
set  mine  in  rows  about  four  feet  apart 
and  put  them  from  one  to  two  feet 
apart  in  the  row.  There  are  dozens 
of  good  varieties,  but  I like  Senator 
Dunlap  best  of  all.  It  will  do  well 
on  any  soil,  will  grow  and  spread  in 
spite  of  anything,  and  will  bear  to 
beat  the  band.  As  it  is  a perfect- 
blooming sort,  it  can  be  set  solid  with 
no  oth-;r  kinw  with  it.  I have  two 
acres  solid  in  one  piece.  Do  not 
blow  in  too  much  money  on  novelties 
in  strawberries  at  fancy  prices.  They 
may  be  a disappointment.  But  above 
all,  get  them  set  out  and  growing. 
Set  some  asparagus,  too,  at  the  same 
time.  The  plants  are  cheap,  about 
the  same  price  as  strawberry  plants, 
and  they  are  easy  to  grow. 

HENRY  FIELD. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


SjS. 


Better  Than  Stakes  for  Tomatoes. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  me  to  let  your 
readers  know  my  plan  for  training 
tomato  vines — a style  not  appearing  in 
the  many  accounts  in  March  Fruit- 
Grower.  I tried  five  different  meth- 
ods last  season,  and  this  one  was  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all,  for  a family 
garden.  It  consists  in  using  a post, 
writh  four  cross-arms.  The  post  is  2x2 
inches,  5 feet  long;  cross-arms  are 
l1/£x2  inches,  30  inches  long.  With 
the  four  arms  nailed  to  the  stake, 
they  have  a reach  of  nearly  fifteen 
inches  on  each  side;  the  tomato  plant 
is  tied  to  the  arms  as  it  grows.  This 
is  by  far  better  than  training  them  to 
a single  stake;  this  method  spreads 
the  vine  out  in  a fan-shape. 

I am  a new  subscriber  to  The  F'ruit- 
Grower,  and  have  just  concluded  a 
thorough  reading  of  the  March  num- 
ber, and  have  taken  copious  notes 
from  it  for  future  use.  The  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
tomatoes  and  spraying  is  beyond  price 
to  those  who  care  to  look  into  such 
matters  for  practical  purposes. 

I am  more  than  pleased  with  my 
small  investment  as  a subscriber,  and 
I have  a number  of  such  publications 
on  my  library  table  for  comparison. 

G.  W.  BULLARD. 

Tufts  Colloge,  Mass. 


^ 


Sugrstions  for  Strawberry  Growers. 

Early  varieties  of  strawberries,  such 
as  Crescent,  Warfield,  etc.,  are  in- 

clined to  run  small  and  soft  by  the 
time  the  late  sorts  come  on.  We  don’t 
run  any  risk  by  trying  to  market  these 
inferior  berries,  but  sell  them  in  the 
field.  When  the  right  time  comes  we 
insert  a notice  in  tht  paper,  “Berries 
,for  Sale  at  75  cents  per  crate,  buyer 
to  pick  same.”  This  brings  loads  of 
people  from  all  over  the  country, 

some  persons  taking  as  many  as  ten 
crates. 


I don’t  see  why  most  berry-growers 
say  to  plow  up  the  berry  a patch  after 
the  second  crop.  The  fourth-crop 
beds  last  year  yielded  more  and  better 
Uerries  than  any  new  bed  I ever 
picked,  and  I think  it  will  have  as 
good  a yield  this  season.  Some  rows 
of  Brandywine  produced  forty-five 
quart  boxes  on  rows  eleven  rods  long, 
at  a single  pcking.  These  rows  began 
to  ripen  earlier  and  held  out  later 
than  the  same  variety  in  a new  bed. 


The  best  tool  I have  ever  tried  for 
thinning  old  beds  ist  a disk  harrow, 
after  removing  half  the  blades. 

Intensive  culture  will  not  do  for 
strawberries  in  our  soil.  If  the  plants 
do  not  get  pretty  thick  the  first  year 
the  grass  will  take  them  the  next 
spring,  sure.  After  the  first  crop  is 
off  the  grass  doesn’t  seem  to  grow 
so  well,  and  this  is  likely  why  the  old 
beds  are  the  best. 

A neighbor  spent  over  $100  for  ped- 
igree plants,  kept  them  in  hedge  rows, 
but  did  not  sell  enough  berries  to  pay 
expenses.  The  plants  were  all  right, 
but  he  gave  them  too  much  culture. 
There  seems  to  be  too  much  nitrogen 
in  our  soil.  O.  E.  COX. 

Columbus,  Neb. 


BONORA’ 

Nature’s 
Plant  F ood 


ence. 


A concentrated  fertilizer,  and  the  most  powerful  in  exist- 
A teaspoonful  makes  seven  pints  when  diluted  with 
water.  Must  be  applied  to  the  roots  of  all  living  plants,  includ- 
ing Fruit  trees,  Shade  trees,  Vegetables,  Strawberries,  and  all 
horticultural  plants.  It  enters  the  life  of  the  plants  through 
the  roots,  and  creates  new  life,  giving  them  a healthy  and  vig- 
orous growth,  producing  larger  fruit,  berries,  etc.  and  causing 
them  to  mature  two  to  three  weeks  earlier.  “BONORA”  con- 
tains 17%  of  Nitrogen,  and  an  abundance  of  Phosphoric  Acid 
and  Potash.  Made  of  the  purest  chemicals  and  very  powerful. 
Used  on  the  Capitol  grounds  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  their 
shrubbery,  lawns,  etc.  and  by  the  best  growers  in  the  United 
States.  Will  not  cost  over  ten  cents  per  tree  to  fertilize  any 
fruit  or  shade  tree. 

Put  up  in  dry  form  in  all  size  packages  as  follows : 


1 

lb.  making 

28  gallons,  postpaid.  . . . 

. . . . $ 0.65 

5 

lbs. 

140  “ 

...  2.50 

10 

lbs. 

280  ” 

5.00 

40 

lbs. 

1120  “ 

. . . . 20.00 

100 

lbs. 

2800  •'  

. . . . 42.50 

200 

lbs. 

5600  “ 

. . . . 70.00 

BONORA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

580  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


The  Square  Deal 
in  SEED  Selling 

— Seeds  all  tested  and  guaran- 
| teed  and  sold  by  weight. — Seed  po- 
tatoes that  are  really  worth  the 
money. — Flower  seeds  of  all  kinds. 

| — Free  cultural  leaflets. — 

— Seed  corn  shipped  on  approval 
and  subject  to  test. — Ear  or  shelled 
| either  one. — Shelled  corn  all  grad- 
ed to  even  size  so  it  will  work  in 
the  planter. — 

— Clover  seed  sold  subject  to  mi- 
I croscopic  test. — Free  samples  of 
seed  corn. — Prompt  shipment  of  all 
I orders,  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

— Now,  does  that  sound  good  to 
you? — If  so,  send  for  my  free  cata- 
log, and  let  me  talk  seeds  with 


— I am  a gardener  myself,  as  well 
as  a seed  man,  and  I may  be  able 
to  help  you  with  advice. — Tell  me 
your  troubles. — 

— But  first  write  for  my  catalog, 
so  you  can  be  studying  out  what 
you  will  need  in  the  wray  of  seeds. — 
It  is  a mighty  interesting  book — and 


you. — it’s  free. 

Henry  Field,  Seedsman,  Box  15,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


Surplus  Berry 
Plants 


We  still  have  a full  supply  of  most  varieties  of  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  other  fruit  plants ; also  Eggs  for 
hatching  of  several  varieties  of  poultry.  Our  catalogue  is  to 
be  had  for  the  asking.  If  in  a hurry,  send  $5.00,  $10.00  or  what 
ever  you  wish  to  invest,  and  leave  selection  of  varieties  to  me. 
I am  sure  to  please  you.  Twenty-two  years’  experience. 
Highest  awards  on  Strawberries  at  World’s  Fair,  Chicago, 
1903.  Send  postal  for  catalogue.  Address 

LAWRENCE  J.  FARMER 
Box  "W”  Pulaski,  New  York 
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Storing  Water  on  a Hillside. 

Several  months  ago  a subscriber  of 
The  Fruit-Grower,  John  Gray,  con- 
tributed a short  article  to  these  col- 
umns, telling  of  a plan  he  had  fol- 
lowed to  secure  a water  supply,  and 
to  construct  a spring  just  where  he 
wanted  it.  A number  of  persons  have 
asked  for  more  information  on  the 
subject,  and  Mr.  Gray  kindly  fur- 
nishes the  following  article  and  a 
sketch  from  which  the  accompanying 
illustration  was  made,  which  shows 
how  his  reservoir  is  located,  and  how 
the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  point  de- 
sired: 

In  obedience  to  request  by  your 
patrons  I submit  the  result  of  much 
study  and  some  experience  in  the  ef- 
fort to  secure  good  water  on  the  hills 
of  the  Ozark  country.  The  produc- 
tion of  apples  has  been  “ a labor  of 
love”  with  me  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  this  effort  to  co-oper- 
ate with  nature  in  the  production  of 
good  spring  water  near  the  hilltop  is 
also  a joyous  vocation. 

My  work  in  this  line  has  been  done 
in  my  young  orchard  near  Bland,  Mo. 
In  this  work  the  water  supply  is  a 
combination.  Partly  a metal-roofed 


oak  stuff  and  covered  with  2-inch 
plank.  It  is  a convenience  to  make 
this  form  in  12-foot  sections. 

The  2x8  bearings  should  be  two  feet 
from  center  to  center  and  the  length 
of  the  tunnel  should  be  multiples  of 
12  feet — say  36,  4 8 or  60  feet  long. 
Like  all  concrete  work,  the  form 
should  be  strong  and  firmly  kept  in 
place  until  the  wall  is  completed,  and 
the  frame  should  remain  for  21  days 
for  the  wall  to  “ripen  to  hard  stone.” 

For  water  supply,  build  one  piece  of 
6-inch  drain  tile  into  the  center  of 
the  up-hill  side  of  the  tunnel  close  to 
the  cover.  Continue  the  6-inch  tile 
(at  a grade  of  % inch  to  the  rod), 
up-hill  ten  feet,  ending  with  a 6- 
inch  T with  4-inch  branches — thence 
continue  the  two  4-inch  branches  250 
feet  each  way  at  the  same  inch 
per  rod  grade.. 

If  necessary,  curve  into  the  hill  a 
little  to  keep  the  grade  and  so  con- 
struct the  line  that  the  average  depth 
shall  not  exceed  12  Inches.  Then  when 
the  two  feet  of  dirt  cover  is  graded 
over  the  tunnel  continue  the  grading 
by  adding  a cover  over  the  whole  line 
of  tile  at  the  same  depth.  This  forms 
a 500-foot  dam  to  hold  the  water  shed 


NOTE — This  drawing  Is  In  error.  In  that  the  pipe  leading  from  the  storage  reservoir 
should  be  brought  up  the  side  until  almost  to  surface  of  ground.  Of  course,  the  reser- 
voir Is  covered,  as  explained  In  the  article. — Editor. 


barn  and  the  rest  from  water  shed 
of  the  ground  conducted  by  common 
drain  tile.  So  convinced  am  I that 
the  watershed  of  the  ground  gathered 
by  drain  tile  is  the  better  method, 
that  no  reference  will  here  be  made 
to  ordinary  roof  water.  The  8-foot 
size  of  the  tunnel  is  as  large  as  is 
practicable  in  the  construction  of  flat 
steel  reinforced  cover.  The  length  of 
the  tunnel  is  determined  by  the 
quantity  of  water  needed. 

A desirable  location  for  the  tun- 
nel is  a good  surfaced  hill  with  a de- 
cline of  about  2 feet  in  250,  and  a 
further  decline  below  this  point  of  10 
feet  in  150.  At  the  250-foot  point  the 
tunnel  should  be  built  and  the  spring 
at  the  foot  of  the  10-foot  decline. 
These  distances  may  vary  a little,  but 
the  spring  must  be  as  low  as  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tunnel.  The  tunnel  should 
be  built  at  right  angle  to  the  flow  of 
water— 8 feet  deep.  8 feet  wide  (in- 
side measure),  and  as  long  as  desired. 
In  order  to  secure  this  inside  dimen- 
sion the  excavation  should  be  9 feet 
4 inches  wide  and  S feet  deep.  Then 
the  excavation  will  supply  enough  to 
grade  a 2-foot  cover  on  top  of  the 
tunnel,  also  a 2-foot  cover  to  the 
branches  of  drain  tile  that  feed  the 
water  into  the  tunnel.  The  sides  of 
the  excavation  should  be  cut  true  to 
line,  and  plumb,  so  that  the  8-inch 
wall  of  concrete  can  be  filled  solid  to 
the  dirt  wall  without  unnecessary 
waste  of  concrete. 

The  frame  for  the  support  of  the 
ppncrete  should  be  made  of  2x8  inch 


of  the  hill  until  it  filters  into  the  tile 
on  its  way  to  the  tunnel. 

For  outlet,  fit  a 1-inch  galvanized 
gas  pipe  to  run  from  the  center  of  the 
bottom  of  tunnel — running  thence 
through  the  base  of  the  side  wall 
down-hill;  thence  up  the  outside  of 
wall  to  line  of  tunnel  cover;  thence 
down-hill  to  a point  one  foot  lower 
than  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel.  At 
this  point  the  pipe  should  be  attached 
to  a tank  with  a float  and  automatic 
levered  valve  attached  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  water.  An  ordinary  cis- 
tern pump  is  attached  to  start  the 
syphon  plan  of  pipe,  then  when  the 
float  is  cafefully  adjusted  the  desired 
depth  of  water  is  automatically 
maintained.  Of  course  the  outlet  pipe 
line  must  be  covered  to  protect 
against  frost. 

All  of  the  concrete  is  reinforced 
with  steel.  The  sides  with  smooth 
twisted  No.  12  wire.  The  top,  espe- 
cially, is  carefully  strengthened  with 
corrugated  %-inch  rods  alternated 
with  twisted  No.  9 smooth  wire,  laid 
crosswise  of  the  tunnel,  four  to  the 
foot  and  imbedded  close  to  the  lower 
side  of  the  concrete  cover  across  the 
tunnel;  then  a set  of  smooth  wires  are 
laid  lengthwise  about  6 inches  apart 
and  laid  near  the  center  of  the  top 
rock.  JOHN  GRAY. 

it 

The  cherry  picker  which  is  adver- 
tised by  Elwood  Tatum.  West  Branch. 
Iowa,  has  been  well  received,  and 
Mr-  Tatum  has  some  strong  testimoni- 
als. 


Sprayj  Pumps 

and  Spraying  Materials 


The  season  for  spray- 
ing has  arrived,  and 
you  ought  to  be 
equipped  for  the  work. 

If  you  need  spray 
pumps  or  appliances,  or  chemicals  of  any 
kind,  write  us — we  can  fill  your  order  at 
once. 

We  have  a stock  of  Arsenate  of  Lead,  the 
best  insecticide  for  Canker  Worms,  Codling 
Moth.,  etc. — used  by  all  the  best  growers. 
Remains  in  suspension,  does  not  burn  foli- 
age, and  sticks  to  foliage  and  fruit. 

We  also  have  Copper  Sulphate,  Paris 
Green,  Sulphur,  etc. 

Send  for  our  catalogue,  and  tell  us  what 
you  need — we  can  supply  it  in  a hurry. 


Missouri  Valley  Seed  Store 

110  Soutli  Fourth  St.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

Iv<4t;ii)li»linl  INTO.  l.ar^oNt  Horticultural  Supply  House  in  the  West. 


A Magazine  for  Corn  Growers 

Farm  and  Stock 

A W ILLUSTRATED  HIGH  CLASS  JOURHAL 
PUBLISHED  MOMTHLY  AT  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 

MORE  CORN  TO  THE  ACRE. 

By  following  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  FARM  AND  STOCK, 
American  corn-growers  can  secure  material  increases  in  their  yields. 

THE  CORN  GROWERS’  SCHOOL 

is  a department  in  FARM  AND  STOCK  occupying  almost  half  the  mag- 
azine, in  which  the  best  practical  and  scientific  corn-growers  and  breed- 
ers discuss  every  subject  pertaining  to  this  king  of  cereal  crops. 

All  meetings  of  growers  and  breeders  of  corn  are  reported  fully  in 
FARM  AND  STOCK,  as  also  are  all  the  important  exhibits  of  corn.  The 
publishers  have  sought  to  make  this  magazine  indispensable  to  corn- 
growers.  A sample  copy  will  convince  you  that  it  is  just  the  paper  you 
need — if  you  are  a corn-grower  or  breeder  of  live  stock. 

PURE  BRED  LIVE  STOCK. 

Corn  and  live  stock  form  a combination  that  spells  profit  on  any 
good  farm.  FARM  AND  STOCK  stands  for  pedigreed  live  stock,  and 
prints  the  strongest  and  best  articles  obtainable  on  the  breeding  and 
feeding  of  all  classes  of  live  stock,  meeting  the  requirements  of  expe- 
rienced breeders  as  well  as  of  beginners. 

Good  blood  in  the  herd  and  flocks  pays.  FARM  AND  STOCK 
shows  how.  It  reports  breeders’  meetings,  prints  fine  pictures  of  typical 
or  prize-winning  animals,  comments  on  show-yard  celebrities,  and 
keeps  its  readers  thoroughly  posted  as  to  all  that  is  of  importance  in  the 
live  stock  world. 

OTHER  STRONG  DEPARTMENTS. 

In  addition  to  its  pages  of  information  for  the  corn-grower  and  live 
stock  breeder,  FARM  AND  STOCK  is  rendered  valuable  to  a much 
larger  constituency,  by  its  well  edited,  bright,  inspirational  departments 
devoted  to  Poultry  and  Bees,  Dairy  Farming,  Fruit-Growing,  Farm 
Women,  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm,  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, Soil  Improvement  and  Farm  Reading. 

A WELL  PRINTED  MAGAZINE. 

FARM  AND  STOCK  is  printed  on  good  paper,  and  is  thoroughly 
pleasing  in  its  mechanical  make-up. 

It  is  a quality  magazine.  You’ll  like  it 

Sample  copies  free  on  request. 

Yearly  subscription  $1.00,  three  years  $2.00. 

Advertising  rate,  $1.40  an  inch  (14  lines)  or  10c  per  agate  line. 

FARM  AND  STOCK  is  the  best  advertising  medium  in  existence  for 
reaching  corn-growers  and  stock  men. 

Send  10  cents  and  the  names  of  ten  farmers  who  grow  corn  and  live 
stock  and  FARM  AND  STOCK  will  be  sent  a year  on  trial.  Address 

FARM  AND  STOCK  COMPANY,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


More  About  Pear  Blight. 

Some  of  the  horticultural  societies 
bar  from  their  meetings  a discussion 
of  the  subject  of  pear  blight,  for  the 
reason  that  the  members  hold  so 
many  opinions  that  it  is  Impossible 
for  them  to  get  together,  and  the  dis- 
cussion is  never  productive  of  re- 
sults. The  Fruit-Grower  has  felt 
somewhat  the  same  way  about  dis- 
cussing the  disease  in  these  columns, 
for  the  reason  that  when  the  matter 
is  brought  up  we  are  deluged  with 
letters  from  subscribers,  all  wanting 
to  be  heard. 

We  cannot  publish  all  of  these  let- 
ters— indeed,  we  can  publish  but  very 
few  of  them.  Our  readers  will  ap- 
preciate this  fact  when  they  consider 
how  many  communications  on  the 
subject  we  receive  during  the  year. 
A letter  today  from  a Nebraska  man 
says  pear  blight  is  not  a disease,  but 
is  an  insect  called  “thrips.”  He  says 


he  sent  some  of  the  insects  to  Wash- 
ington and  to  Prof.  Bruner  of  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station,  and  at 
both  places  the  insect  was  called  by 
this  name.  There  is  such  an  insect, 
all  right,  and  they  might  spread  the 
disease,  just  as  other  insects  do,  but 
they  do  not  cause  the  disease.  This 
correspondent  says  he  can  tell  any  of 
our  readers  how  to  keep  the  disease 
from  their  trees.  Doubtless  keeping 
insects  away  from  trees  would  prevent 
a healthy  tree  from  being  inoculated 
with  the  disease,  just  as  one  will  not 
have  smallpox  if  he  is  kept  free  from 
infection.  But  it  would  be  necessary 
to  keep  other  insects  than  the  thrips 
away  before  the  trees  would  be  safe 
from  infection. 

We  mention  this  matter  of  pear 
blight,  with  the  many  so-called  cures, 
so  that  our  readers  who  have  sent 
communications  on  the  subject  will 
understand  why  they  were  not  pub- 
lished. There  are  too  many  of  them. 
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Everbearing  Strawberries. 

There  is  no  everbearing  strawber- 
ries that  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  northern  commercial  berry 
grower.  Twenty-five  or  thirt  years 
ago  there  was  a variety  found  by  a 
berry  man  in  Old  Mexico,  which  he 
claimed  would  yield  a crop  every 
month;  but  when  they  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  genial  climate  of  Old 
Mexico  to  Illinois,  they  failed  to  do 
any  more  than  to  produce  a few  small 
berries  not  as  large  as  our  wild  sorts, 
and  ripened  at  the  regular  time  that 
our  berry  crops  mature;  then  in  Sep- 
tember a few  more  scattering  berries 
matured,  but  not  enough  to  make  any 
display  of  berries  worth  picking. 

Under  the  climatic  conditions  in 
Southern  Oregon,  for  forty  or  fifty 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  all  through 
California,  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  of  San  Diego,  most  varieties 
that  we  grow  in  Kansas  and  Missouri 
continue  blooming  and  maturing  ber- 
ries for  market  from  the  first  of  May 
in  Southern  Oregon  and  Northern 
California,  till  the  last  of  September. 
And  in  Southern  California  from  the 
middle  of  April  till  November.  Then 
in  some  exceptionally  mild  winter  sea- 
sons they  continue  blooming  and  rip- 
ening scattering  berries  till  January. 

The  May  and  June  pickings  are 
larger  in  quantity  and  size  than  any 
other  month  in  the  year,  but  straw- 
berries are  a profitable  crop  for  eight 
or  nine  months. 

The  Brandywine  variety  is  the 
most  prolific  sort;  in  fact,  in  Southern 
California  it  might  be  called  an  ever- 
bearing  strawberry  plant.  The 
Brandywine  was  originated  not  far 
from  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  it  is  a 
problem  for  a botanist  to  figure  out 
why  it  succeeds  so  much  better  in 
Southern  California  than  in  the  place 
of  its  origin. 

When  I visited  the  Portland  Fair 
and  the  Pacific  coast  fruit  country 
last  fall,  I took  great  pains  to  look  up 
varieties  of  strawberries  and  note  the 
difference  in  taste_  between  same  va- 
rieties grown  here  in  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri. I could  not  discover  any  ma- 
terial difference  in  Southern  Orego.n 
berries  and  those  we  grow.  The 
Brandywine  variety  does  not  succeed 
in  Southern  Oregon  as  a profitable 
bearer,  when  compared  with  a sort 
grown  at  Ashland  called  16  to  1.  In 
the  Tropico  berry  field,  near  Los  An- 
geles, the  Brandywine  is  not  near  so 
tart  as  it  is  in  Kansas.  It  is  sweeter, 
which  I attribute  to  its  long  fruiting 
season  and  to  the  abundance  of  water 
used  in  irrigation. 

So  we  find  that  climatic  conditions 
of  our  Pacific  coast  country  in  Cali- 
fornia make  strawberries  of  Northern 
origin  having  a three  or  four  weeks’ 
berry  ripening  season  in  the  North, 
that  in  the  Pacific  coast  country  a 
continuous  fruiting  season  of  from  six 
to  nine  months. 

I write  the  notes,  Mr.  Editor,  in  an- 
swer to  several  inquiries  about  wheth- 
er the  California  berry  men  had  dif- 
ferent sorts  that  bore  crops  all  sum- 
mer, or  same  varieties  we  grow  North 
and  East.  B.  F.  SMITH. 

Lawrence,  Kan. 

Fruit  and  Truck  Growing  in  Franklin 
County,  Tenn. 

The  fruit  and  truck  growers  of 
Franklin  County,  Tenn.,  held  a large- 
ly attended  and  very  enthusiastic 
meeting  in  the  office  of  the  Southern 
Immigration  & Development  Co., 
Decherd,  Tenn.,  March  15.  and  effect- 
ed an  organization  to  be  known  as 
The  Franklin  County  Fruit  and  Truck 
Growers’  Association.  Sixty  of  the 
leading  farmers  of  Dechard  and  vicin- 
ity were  received  as  charter  members. 
Great  interest  is  being  manifested 
about  Decherd  in  this  line  of  farming, 
as  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  fruit  and  truck  growing,  as  well  as 
general  farming.  Early  apples,  straw- 
berries and  the  Rocky  Ford  canta- 
loupe will  take  the  lead  for  a few 
years.  The  cantaloupe  grows  exceed- 
ingly well  here,  and  is  of  very  fine 
flavor,  having  the  preference  on  the 
! northern  markets  over  all  others,  and 
bringing  the  highest  prices.  The 
Tennessee-grown  Rocky  Ford  canta- 
loupe usually  brings  $2.50  to  $3.00  per 
crate  of  45  melons.  Early  apples 
bring  $4.00  to  $5.00  per  barrel.  Straw- 
berries $2  25  to  $4.00  per  crate  of  24 
quarts.  This  locality  is  as  far  south 
as  early  apples  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully, therefore  we  can  have  the 
first  apples  on  the  northern  markets, 


which  demand  the  highest  prices.  The 
outlook  for  success  in  this  business  is 
very  encouraging. 

«£& 

Hardiness  of  Peach  Buds. 

Some  of  the  daily  papers  have  pub- 
lished statements  to  the  effect  that 
the  peach  crop  this  season  will  be  a 
record-breaker,  for,  as  they  say, 
“there  has  been  no  weather  cold 
enough  to  kill  peaches.”  There  are 
persons  who  believe  that  the  killing 
of  fruit  buds  is  due  entirely  to  the 
temperature.  Water  will  freeze  at  32 
degrees:  and  therefore  a definite  tem- 
perature can  be  assigned  as  the  dan- 
ger line  for  fruit  buds,  beyond  which 
they  cannot  go. 

Fruit-Growers  know  better.  They 
know  that  all  depends  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  buds.  Jacob  Faith  of 
Vernon  County,  Mo.,  says  he  has 
studied  peach  buds  for  years,  and 
finds  that,  as  a rule,  buds  will  suc- 
cumb to  an  extreme  temperature  of 
18  degrees  below  zero.  And  yet  he 
savs  he  has  seen  them  endure  a tem- 
perature of  28  degrees  below  zero 
when  they  were  perfectly  dormant. 
And  in  other  years  he  has  seen  the 
buds  killed  by  a temperature  of  8 de- 
grees, when  the  buds  are  swollen. 

Mr.  Faith  says  there  is  also  a great 
difference  in  the  ability  of  blossoms 
to  withstand  cold.  He  says;  “I  have 
watched  the  blooming  of  peach  and 
other  trees  under  various  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere.  Conditions  have 
much  to  do  with  the  effect  of  low 
temperature.  When  the  atmosphere 
is  dry  the  trees  will  hold  their  bloom 
much  later  than  in  wet  weather. 
Also,  if  buds  have  not  been  injured 
they  look  red  and  healthy,  while  if 
they  have  been  injured  in  the  bud  and 
open  out  pale  red,  they  will  not  en- 
dure much  cold.  Cold  rains  are  very 
harmful  during  blossoming  time.  Pol- 
lination is  most  perfect  when  the 
weather  is  dry.  Damp  weather,  with 
a low  temperature,  causes  fruit  to 
drop,  and  this  dropping  may  occur 
when  the  fruit  is  of  good  size.  Many 
bf  our  peach  buds  on  low  lands  have 
been  killed,  but  peaches  should  not 
have  been  planted  in  such  locations. 
At  this  date.  March  29,  I think  South- 
west Missouri  has  good  chances  of 
having  a half  crop  of  peaches  this 
season.” 

Injuries  to  Trees  by  Mice  and  Rabbits. 

This  winter  many  orchards  and  other 
trees  have  suffered  injury  by  rodents. 
In  one  instance,  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
has  been  called,  every  tree  in  a grove 
of  2.000  catalpas.  set  out  for  two  vears 
was  completely  girdled,  some  trees  to 
a height  of  more  than  a foot,  by  the 
meadow  mouse,  Microtes  pennsylvan- 
icus.  Some  of  the  trees  had  their 
main  roots  badly  cut  and  injured, 
making  their  permanent  recovery 
very  doubtful.  This  grove  was  on 
low  ground,  bordered  by  grass  and 
ditches,  the  surroundings  furnishing 
exactly  the  environment  most  agree- 
able to  this  species.  Also  the  weeds 
and  grass  had  been  left  among  the 
trees,  thereby  not  only  furnishing 
concealment  and  nesting  places  for 
the  mice,  but  means  of  ascent  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  girdle 
the  trees  to  so  great  a height. 

Orchard  trees,  when  girdled  in  this 
manner,  are  best  remedied  by  bridge 
grafting.  Less  valuable  trees,  like 
catalpa  and  locust,  growing  upon 
their  own  roots,  should  be  cut  off 
close  to  the  ground  and  allowed  to 
spring  up  again,  allowing  only  one 
strong  shoot  to  grow. 

Since  no  department  of  the  station 
has  hitherto  been  specially  charged 
with  the  investigation  of  these  crea- 
tures, experience  In  protecting  against 
them  has  been  largely  confined  to 
mechanical  devices  around  the  trunks 
of  valuable  orchard  trees.  A woven 
wire  cylinder  of  rather  small  mesh, 
about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
high,  have  given  good  results. 

The  Minnesota  Experiment  Station 
says  that  some  experienced  tree- 
growers  recommend  the  following 
treatment  as  protection  against  rab- 
bits and  mice: 

Make  a thick  whitewash,  about  the 
consistency  of  cream,  to  which  add 
enough  blue  vitriol  to  give  a “robin’s 
egg  blue”  color.  Pass  between  two  • 
rows  and  apply  with  a brush,  coating 
that  side  of  each  row  which  is  next 
to  the  operator. 

Another  remedy  recommended  is  to 
make  a poisonous  solution,  using  one 


WALLACE 

Power  Sprayers 


THE  MACHINES 
WHICH  MAKE 
SPRAYING  EASY 

The  better  the  spraying 
device,  the  better  condi- 
tion you  will  keep  your 
fruit  in.  Spraying  is  a 
pleasure  instead  of  the 
most  dreaded  feature  of 
fruit  raising  when  you 
use  the  Wallace  Sprayers. 

Self  contained  machines. 
Tolver  makers  and  mixture  carriers 
combined  in  one . 

All  you  do  is  drive  and  direct  the  nozzles. 

No  separate  powers  to  buy.  No  cost  to  operate.  Simply 
driving  along  the  row  generates  pressure  enough  to  spray  the 
highest  trees  thoroughly.  Standard  machines  for  all  ordinary 
work.  Duplex  (double  power)  machines  for  old  orchards. 

Compare  Our  Row  Sprayer  with  Others. 
Nothing  like  it  on  the  market.  Great  capacity.  Strong  pres- 
sure. Three  nozzles  to  the  row.  Spray  as  many  rows  as  you 
like.  It’s  the  kind  of  machine  that  makes  you  feel  different 
about  spraying — makes  you  want  to  keep  it  going  on  account 
of  the  easiness  and  its  thorough  work. 

Send  for  catalog  and  know  more  about  the  Wallace  machines 

WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO. 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILLINOIS 


I Subscription  Contest  Closes  April  25 


As  announced  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  contest  for  cash 
prizes  for  largest  lists  of  subscribers  sent  for  The  Fruit-Grower 
closes  April  25.  This  contest  was  to  have  closed  April  15,  but 
the  time  has  been  extended  ten  days. 

There  is  yet  time  to  send  for  some  sample  copies  and  get 
enough  subscribers  to  win  one  of  these  cash  prizes.  Send  today, 
and  enter  this  contest.  Up  to  this  date  no  club  received  has 
contained  more  then  five  names.  Ten  names  might  win  first 
prize. 

The  prizes  are  $20,  $15,  $10  and  $5,  respectively,  for  the  four 
persons  sending  in  the  largest  clubs.  These  prizes,  of  course, 
are  in  addition  to  the  regular  cash  commissions  allowed  for  new 
subscribers. 

Read  the  special  propositions  made  on  pages  2 and  3 of  this 
issue — and  then  get  up  a club.  Start  today. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER  CO.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 


part  of  sulphate  of  strychnine,  one- 
third  of  one  part  of  borax,  one  part 
of  white  syrup,  ten  parts  of  water. 
Now  cut  fresh  twigs  from  the  kind 
of  trees  that  are  being  attacked  and 
with  a small  brush  paint  them  lightly 
with  the  poison,  especially  the  ter- 
minal buds.  These  are  said  to  kill 
mice  and  rabbits  without  endangering 
birds  and  other  animals.  Scatter  in 
runways  frequented  by  the  rodents. 

Mice  may  also  be  killed  with 
strychnine,  powdered  or  corn  meal 
much.  Wheat  or  corn  may  be  soaked 
for  24  hours  in  a strychnine  solution, 
made  by  boiling  a teaspoonful  of  the 
crystals  in  two  quarts  of  water,  the 
grain,  when  dried,  to  be  scattered  at 
the  base  of  the  trees. 

H.  A.  GOSSARD,  Entomologist. 

4 

The  International  & Great  Northern 
Ry.  will  take  the  nurserymen  and 
their  friends  on  an  excursion  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Nurserymen’s  As- 
sociation at  Dallas,  Texas,  next  June. 
Arrangements  are  now  being  made 
for  the  trip. 


A Splendid  Roofing  Material. 

Every  farmer  Is  Interested  In  having  good 
roofs  on  all  of  his  buildings,  but  not  all  of 
them  Know  how  to  obtain  the  best  roof  for 
the  least  money.  All  readers,  therefore,  will 
be  interested  In  the  advertising  of  Asbestos 
Mfg.  & Roofing  Co.,  elsewhere  In  this  Issue. 
This  company  makes  Mlca-Noid  Ready  Roof- 
ing, a roofing  material  which  is  adapted  to 
any  climate,  which  is  not  affected  by  any 
temperature,  and  which  does  not  absorb 
water.  This  roofing  can  be  put  on  any 
building,  and  Is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. 

To  show  the  value  of  Mica-Nold  Ready 
Roofing  It  may  be  said  that  many  of  the 
buildings  at  the  St.  I.ouls  World's  Fair  were 
covered  with  this  roofing,  and  It  gave  per- 
fect satisfaction.  This  roofing  was  recently 
selected  for  use  In  covering  the  St.  I.ouls 
city  jail,  and  Is  being  extensively  used  by 
those  who  know  Its  value.  Fruit-Grower 
readers  are  urged  to  see  the  advertisement 
of  this  firm  elsewhere,  and  write  for  free 
information  concerning  Mica-Nold  Roofing. 
It  can  be  used  In  so  many  ways  on  the  farm 
that  all  our  readers  ought  to  know  about  It. 
Write  today. 


A Georgia  peach-grower  says  some 
buyers  want  large  peaches  and  some 
prefer  them  only  medium  in  size.  He 
wants  to  contract  for  his  crop  now, 
so  he  can  grow  them  the  size  wanted. 
Most  of  us  are  satisfied  to  get  peaches 
of  any  kind,  without  being  particular 
as  to  size. 
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Massing  Shrubs  and  Tlolv- 
ers  About  Home  Qrounds 


The  natural  method  of  planting  is 
generally  chosen  in  this  country  when 
ornamenting  the  home  grounds  with 
shrubs  and  flowers.  Some  minds  mis- 
construe natural  planting  to  mean 
simply  lack  of  arrangement  of  plants. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth.  In  nature  plants  arrange  them- 
selves very  definitely.  They  bear  a 
definite  relation  to  each  other  and  to 
the  environment  in  which  they  grow. 
They  are  shaped  by  their  surround- 
ings; each  helps  to  determine  the 
possibilities  and  limitations  in  growth 
of  its  fellows.  In  nature,  plants 
usually  blend  together  in  colonies  or 
masses.  Nothing  can  be  more  strik- 
ing than  the  fact  that  certain  areas 
may  be  so  crowded  with  grass  that 
the  grassi  crowds  out  all  woody  spe- 
cies. Again,  let  trees  or  shrubs  ap- 
pear and  others  will  cluster  about 
them,  crowding  out  the  grass  and 
similar  plants  under  their  shade. 

He  who  would  plant  his  home 
grounds  after  the  natural  style  of 
gardening  will  find  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  beauty  in  arrangement 
by  studying  the  natural  wild  clumps 
of  shrubs  and  vines  growing  along  our 


be  not  only  beautiful  in  itself,  but  so 
it  will  contribute  to  the  beauty  of 
the  whole  place.  Proper  arrange- 
ment of  shrubs  and  flowers  means  to 
mass  them  together  in  banks  or 
groups  so  as  to  fulfill  some  definite 
purpose.  In  this  way  one  beautiful 
shrub  brightens  up  and  beautifies  the 
whole  mass  or  whole  planting.  There 
should  be  unity  running  throughout 
the  whole  design. 

In  effecting  the  successful  mass 
planting,  as  opposed  to  the  scattered 
planting  so  frequently  seen,  the  first 
thing  to  remember  is  that  the  most 
essential  factor  in  the  home  grounds 
is  an  open  lawn  about  the  house  in 
front.  The  open  center  planted  to 
green  gives  a roomy  and  restful  as- 
pect to  the  place.  It  suggests  not  only 
spaciousness,  but  fresh  air  and  yel- 
low sunlight,  all  of  which  contribute 
to  natural  beauty.  The  shrubs  should 
be  arranged  as  a frame  work  about  the 
borders  in  the  rear  or  in  the  angles 
of  the  steps  or  against  the  porch. 
One  of  the  first  essentials  is  to  mass 
about  the  rear  so  as  to  hide  any  un- 
sightly outbuildings.  Any  unsightly 
object  like  subordinate  outbuildings, 
fuel  piles  or  ash  piles,  may  be 
screened  away  from  view  by  placing 
masses  of  shrubs  and  bright  flowers 
in  front  of  them  so  as  to  hide  them 
from  the  street. 

Frequently  the  corners  of  the 


ground  for  the  plants.  The  plants  in 
turn  break  formal  outlines  of  bold, 
bare  spaces,  so  that  the  building 
seems  to  rise  naturally  out  of  its  sur- 
roundings. 

In  massing  shrubs  they  should  be 
placed  close  enough  together  so  their 
branches  will  intermingle  and  they 
become  neighborly.  The  proper  effect 
can  not  be  secured  by  grouping  a 
number  of  species  so  they  will  stand 
solitary  and  alone,  never  touching 
each  other.  Massed  so  their  branches 
interlock,  one  fails  to  analyze  where 
one  species  or  specimen  leaves  off 
and  another  begins.  They  blend  if 
arranged  in  this  way,  while  one  se- 
cures unity  in  the  mass,  he  gets  va- 
riety also,  variety  in  style  and  shape, 
from  the  soft,  nodding  kinds  to  the 
stout,  rugged,  stiff-branched,  or  pic- 
turesque sorts.  Variety  is  also  se- 
cured in  the  shape  and  size  of  leaf  and 
the  way  the  leaves  hang  on  the 
branches.  The  variety  of  color  is 
more  important  yet,  from  the  dark 
greens  or  purples  of  some  species  to 
the  light  green  of  others.  In  such  a 
mass  the  play  of  light  and  shadow 
upon  the  tender,  sunlit  outer  sprays 
and  the  deep,  dark  colors  within 
gives  all  the  beauty  of  a cloud  effect. 
The  movement  of  the  branches  in 
the  breezes  and  th  play  of  sunlight 
gives  continual  change  and  variety  in 
these  color  effects. 
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SHRUBBERY  MASSES  IN  CORNER  OF  GROUNDS 


creek  banks  or  hillsides.  With  the 
mistaken  idea  that  naturalness  in 
planting  consists  of  lack  of  arrange- 
ment, it  too  frequently  happens  that 
the  planter  scatters  his  plants  and 
shrubs  about  the  yard  promiscuous- 
ly. The  first  shrub  planted,  or  else 
the  most  beautiful  one,  is  placed  in 
the  largest  part  of  open  lawn  in  front; 
others  are  set  one  by  one  in  the  next 
larger  open  spaces,  until  the  lawn  is 
scattered  over  with  shrubs,  each  one 
standing  by  itself.  Occasionally,  flow- 
er beds  may  be  inserted  anywhere  in 
this  promiscuous  planting,  each  bed 
standing  isolated  and  alone.  In  such 
a planting  each  shrub  or  flower  bed 
stands  out  as  an  individual  specimen, 
it  bears  no  relation  to  other  things 
planted  on  the  grounds.  This  may  be 
a successful  way  of  exhibiting  indi- 
vidual shrubs,  but  it  is  not  the  way  to 
make  the  place  look  beautiful.  Placed 
in  this  way,  each  shrub  becomes  a 
museum  specimen,  a thing  on  exhibit, 
to  be  shown  In  contrast  to  other 
plants  not  in  harmony  with  it.  Ev- 
erything in  the  place  looks  scattered, 
disorganized,  disarranged.  While  each 
shrub  or  each  flower  may  be  a beau- 
tiful individual  specimen,  it  does  not 
in  any  way  contribute  to  the  beauty 
or  arrangement  of  the  whole  place. 
The  beauty  it  contributes  to  the 
grounds  extends  no  farther  than  a 
beauty  which  may  be  possessed  by  the 
6hrub  itself. 

The  central  thought  in  planting 
should  be  to  put  out  beautiful  shrubs 
or  flowers  so  that  each  specimen  will 


grounds  may  be  relieved  by  massing 
in  full  flowering  shrubs.  Any  un- 
sightly view  in  neighboring  back 
yards  may  likewise  be  screened  out 
by  massing  shrubbery  along  the  bor- 
ders. Anything  which  affords  a nat- 
ural background  for  shrubs,  such  as 
a rear  stable  or  fuel  house,  makes  a 
good  spot  against  which  to  bank 
a natural  planting.  The  angles  be- 
tween the  steps  and  the  porch  may 
be  softened  by  filling  them  with  low 
growing  shrubs  and  flowers.  To 
make  the  latter  statement  more  con- 
crete, the  ordinary  house,  when  com- 
pleted, has  a bare  basement  wall  com- 
ing down  with  a prim  line  to  the 
green  grass  lawn.  This  frequently 
gives  a stiff  and  formal  division  line 
just  where  the  lawn  leaves  off  and 
the  house  begins.  The  basement  wall 
itself  may  be  bare,  bold  or  bleak- 
looking, this  bareness  of  outline  may 
be  broken  and  done  away  with  by 
means  of  the  judicious  planting  of 
shrubs  and  flowers.  Masses  may 
sometimes  be  placed  at  the  corners 
of  the  house  or  wall  so  that  the  sharp 
angle  is  softened.  Masses  may  be 
planted  where  the  stone  work  pre- 
sents large  unbroken  surfaces,  as  be- 
tween window  ways.  Especially  should 
an  angle  be  filled  with  low-grow- 
ing banks  of  shrubs  and  flowers. 
About  the  porches  vines  may  rise 
above  the  shrubbery  mass,  to  clothe 
the  pillars  of  the  porch,  and  to  lend 
soft  traceries  about  the  corners  over- 
head. In  this  way,  the  parts  of  the 
house,  wall  or  porch  become  a back- 


Each  shrub  should  in  size  and  hab- 
its suit  the  place  it  is  intended  for. 
Where  it  is  desirable  to  screen  away  a 
fuel  house,  stable  or  unsightly  out- 
building, tall  specimens  may  be  used 
in  the  rear  next  to  the  object  which 
it  is  desired  to  obscure;  still  shorter 
ones  may  be  planted  just  in  front. 
If  the  mass  is  a large  one,  still  smaller 
forms  may  be  planted  still  in  front  of 
these.  At  the  front  line  and  in  the 
nooks  between  the  outer  flow  of 
branches,  masses  of  flowering  plants, 
like  geraniums,  nasturtiums,  colum- 
bines, lilies,  or  any  other  desired 
species  may  be  planted.  Arranged  in 
this  manner,  a few  flowering  things 
scattered  in  the  angles  between  the 
shrubs  brighten  up  the  whole  mass 
of  shrubbery,  the  shrubbery  mass  be- 
coming a green  background  against 
which  these  flower;  take  on  expres- 
sion and  beauty  which  they  never 
would  have  if  planted  in  formal  beds 
by  themselves. 

The  best  place  for  flowering  plants 
is  around  the  outer  borders  of  the 
shrubbery  mass,  to  give  the  former  a 
background.  An  unsightly  rear  fence 
may  be  softened  into  beauty  if  masses 
of  various  heights  of  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers are  planted  here  and  there  in 
front  of  it.  About  the  house  or  porch, 
usually  lower  growing  and  finer 
shrubs  should  be  used  in  connection 
with  vines  and  flowering  plants. 

Vines  or  climbing  roses  may  be 
trained  about  the  pillars  and  spread 
out  above  on  wires  stretched  at  va- 
rious intervals  for  the  purpose.  Larg- 


HARDY  PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

Jewell's  Complete  Horticultural  Establish- 
men!  (founded  1868  by  Dr.  P.  A.  Jewell)  is 
located  in  the  North  where  hardiness  is 
essential.  It  occupies  1200  acres  in  one 
body  and  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Nursery 
Stock,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  It  main- 
tains an  experimental  ore-hard  and  gar- 
den of  over  100  acres  in  which  all  varieti- 
es are  thoroly  tested.  50-page  book  of  hor- 
ticultural SUGGESTIONS  free— a postal  will 
bring  it.  Five  complete  FREE  CATALOGS 
1 ^"Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 

Jewell  Nurseries,  Lake  City,  Mioo. 
BOX  7 


MORE  AND  BETTER  CIDER 


% from  less  apples  and  more  wine 
from  less  grapes  are  produced 
with  our  presses  than  with  any 
other  press  made.  The  ex- 
tra yield  of  juice  soon  pays 
for  the  press.  A 

HYDRAULIC  preVs 


for  custom  work  in  your 
locality  will  prove  a 
money-maker.  Various 
sizes,  hand  or  power.  25 
to  300  barrels  per  day.  — 

Presses  for  all  purposes. 

Also  Steam  Evaporators, 

Apple-butter  Cookers,  and 

Gasoline  Engines 

Fully  Guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE.  | 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

NO.  61  MAIN  STREET,  MT.  GILEAD,  OHIO  ' 


EIDER  MAKING 

Can  be  made  profitable  if  the 
6-  right  kind  of  machinery  is  used. 
WE  MAKE  THE  RIGHT  KIND. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  & BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO., 
473  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HORTICULTURE  IN  THE 
PACIFIC  fiORTHWEST 

is  making  wonderful  progress.  It  Is  one 
of  the  surest  money  makers  for  the  prac- 
tical man.  with  ready  markets  both  east 
and  west.  To  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
and  in  touch  with  the  coming  region, 
you  should  have 


The  largest  and  most  progressive  paper 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  the  horticul- 
turist and  the  general  farmer,  as  well  as 
for  the  man  who  wants  to  keep  posted 
on  conditions  in  that  section. 

SIX  MONTHS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

Send  us  One  Dime  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  three  of  your  farmer  neigh- 
bors. In  return  we  will  send  you  The 
Ranch  for  six  full  months. 

SPECIAL  HORTICULTURAL  NUMBER 
will  he  issued  May  15,  1906,  and  25,000 
copies  will  be  printed.  Advertisers  should 
make  note  of  this.  Space  will  cost  only 
$2.10  per  inch — the  regular  rate.  Write 
for  special  position  now,  and  forward 
copy. 

13Weeks 

FREE 


Or  Fifteen  Months  for  Only  $ 1 .00 


The  Kansas  Farmer 

The  “old  reliable”  KANSAS  FARMER, 
established  in  1863,  the  best  genuine  agri- 
cultural weekly  paper  in  the  West.  It 
solves  the  problems  for  the  busy  farmer. 
It  helps  and  interests  every  member  of 
the  farmer’s  family.  It  has  12  regular 
departments.  Its  contributors  are  expert 
authorities.  It  contains  24  to  32  pages 
each  week.  Sent  on  trial  three  months 
free.  Test  it.  Clip  the  coupon  below. 


KANSAS  FARMER  COMPANY, 
Topeka,  Kansas 

I accept  your  trial  offer  to  new 
subscribers  to  send  me  the  Kansas 
Farmer  three  months  free.  At  the  end 
of  the  three  months  I will  either  send 
$1.00  for  a full  year  from  that  date 
or  write  you  to  stop  the  paper,  and  you 
are  to  make  no  charge  for  the  three 
months’  triaL 


Name  . 


P.  O.  

APPLE  TREES 

100.000  leading  commercial  sort*  In  all 
grades,  that  must  be  sold  this  spring.  Write 
for  fire  sale  prices.  Full  line  of  general 
nursery  stock. 

PARSONS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES, 
Parsons,  Kansas 
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er  shrubs  may  be  massed  In  the  an- 
gles, with  lower  specimens  in  front, 
so  as  to  form  flowing  outlines  rather 
than  straight  lines  at  the  outer  bor- 
ders of  the  mass.  Flowers  should  be 
massed  in  front,  generally  not  as  a 
formal  border,  however. 

In  placing  flowering  plants  with 
the  shrubs,  the  best  effect  may  be 
secured  by  filling  a space  formed 
between  two  or  more  shrubs  and  the 
grass  border  with  a single  species  of 
flowering  plant,  so  that  each  kind  of 
flower  forms  a mass  of  its  own.  The 
writer  has  in  mind  one  house  in  par- 
ticular where  the  corner  of  cold,  bare 
stone  stood  out  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  dense  grove  of  shade  trees 
at  one  side  and  in  the  rear.  It  came 
straight  down  to  the  green  grass  lawn, 
stopping  there  with  formal  abrupt- 
ness. A mass  of  shrubbery  four  and 
one-half  feet  high  placed  close  against 
the  corner  of  this  building,  so  as  to 
give  a natural  flow  of  outline,  soft- 
ened the  angle,  broke  up  the  wall  line 
seen  against  the  trees  beyond,  and 
made  the  building  appear  from  a lit- 
tle distance  to  become  a part  of  the 
whole  natural  planting. 

In  making  shrubbery  masses,  it  is 


ward  the  front  of  the  mass,  is  putting 
out  a wealth  of  its  delicate  purple 
flowers.  Farther  in  the  rear  the  al- 
tliea  is  in  bloom.  The  smaller  plants 
in  front  range  from  the  little  purple 
forget-me-nots,  which  form  one  mass, 
up  to  the  pansies,  columbines  and 
even  the  peonies  and  lilies.  These 
blossom  from  time  to  time.  One  sin- 
gle shrub  or  mass  of  flowers  in  blos- 
som brightens  the  whole  border. 

J.  C.  WHITTEN. 

Missouri  Experiment  Station. 

^ ^ 

An  Attractive  Modern  House. 

The  following  plan  and  perspective 
(No.  137)  shows  to  our  readers  a 
modern  arranged  house.  The  size  of 
house  on  ground  is  25  by  32  feet.  Full 
basement  under  house  is  7 feet  6 
inches  in  the  clear  and  is  sub-divided 
into  furnace,  fuel  room  and  vegetable 
cellar.  The  basement  is  easily 
reached  from  outside  by  an  outside 
door  placed  under  main  stairs. 

The  first  floor  has  a good  large  liv- 
ing room  15  by  18  feet,  also  a fire- 
place with  a seat  built  in  connection 
with  mantel,  which  helps  to  make  a 
handsome  and  attractive  living  room, 
which  is  connected  to  dining-room  by 
sliding  doors. 


usually  best  to  spade  up  the  entire 
area  of  ground  which  each  mass  is  to 
occupy,  trimming  with  care  the  bor- 
der where  the  sod  leaves  off.  The 
outline  spaded  for  such  a mass  should 
usually  follow  curved  or  flowing 
lines  rather  than  angles,  which  will 
correspond  in  the  main  to  the  outlines 
formed  by  the  branches  of  the  shrub- 
bery masses.  This  cultivated  soil  at 
the  roots  of  the  shrubs  gives  just  the 
place  and  conditions  for  successfully 
growing  flowering  plants. 

Observation  of  the  accompanying  il- 
lustration will  make  these  suggestions 
more  concrete. 

In  this  illustration,  we  see  an  ef- 
fective planting  in  one  of  the  rear 
angles  of  a residence  yard.  The 
Chaste  tree,  or  Vitex  Angus-castus,  to- 


The  hall  is  located  in  such  a man- 
ner that  each  of  the  rooms  on  first 
floor  is  reached  from  same.  The 
stairs  to  the  second  floor  are  con- 
veniently located,  good  easy  flight, 
neat  newel  post  and  railing.  Hall  is 
well  lighted  and  will  present  an  at- 
tractive and  handsome  appearance 
when  completed. 

The  dining-room  is  a good-sized 
room,  12  by  15  feet  in  size,  and  is 
provided  with  a conservatory,  separ- 
ated from  dining-room  by  an  arched 
opening,  which  will  help  to  give  cheer 
to  dining-room. 

The  kitchen  and  pantry  are  ar- 
ranged with  a'l  the  necessary  require- 
ments of  a modern  up-to-date  house, 
the  pantry  being  especially  well  lo- 
cated to  save  steps  in  attending  to  the 
numerous  household  duties. 
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BARGAINS  IN 

Apple  Trees 


68,000  Extra  Select,  5 to  7 feet, 
Ben  Davis,  Gano,  Grimes 
Golden  and  Ingram 

We  habe  'Bargains  to  Offer  Commercial  Planters  and 
Others  Ivho  can  use  Abobe  Varieties  in  Quantities. 
Write,  Stating  Quantity  You  Can  Use. 


OVER 
400  ACRES 
DEVOTED  TO 
THE 

BUSINESS 

" Nursery  Slock, " Thro  and  Three  Years  Old. 


Over  2,000,0000  trees,  by  actual  count,  all  budded  or  grafted,  are  now 
growing  in  our  nurseries. 

We  want  you  to  get  our  prices  on  Nursery  Stock  before  you  place 
your  order.  Prices  cannot  be  published  in  this  paper,  but  send  us 
your  name  and  address,  and  if  convenient,  state  about  what  your 
needs  will  be,  and  prices  will  be  quoted  low  enough,  considering  qual- 
ity of  goods,  to  secure  your  trade.  We  pay  freight  and  guarantee  sat- 
isfaction. No  nursery  establishment  in  the  West  is  better  equipped  for 
the  careful,  rapid  handling  of  mail  orders. 

Our  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry  and  other  Nursery  Stock 
is  good  enough  for  some  of  the  largest  commercial  orchardists,  who 
have  been  buying  of  us  for  years.  We  please  them,  we  can  please  you. 

Write  us  and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  “show  you.”  Write  today 
for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

The  New  Haven  Nurseries 

NEW  HAVEN.  MISSOURI 


KNOX  NURSERIES 

Cherry  Trees  One  Yr.  Old 

Yet  another  season  has  demonstrated  how  much  our  beautiful  cherry  trees  are 
admired.  Only  a few  left  for  spring.  Do  not  delay  that  order  long. 

We  also  have  a fine  lot  of  Catalpa  Speciosa  which  are  just  what  you  want  to 
plant  on  the  waste  land  of  your  farm.  You  will  be  surprised  how  cheaply  they  can 
be  bought  and  how  quickly  they  will  grow  into  money. 

Can  supply  Cherry,  two-year.  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  etc.  Send  us  a list  of  your 
wants  for  prices.  A large  lot  of  Senator  Dunlap  Strawberry  Plants  bought  direct 
from  the  originator.  Buy  where  you  know  them  to  be  pure. 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS  * VINCENNES,  INDIANA 


FOR.  FRUIT-GROWERS  "we  make  you  money- 

The  “Farm  Money  Maker”  Is  valuable  to  you  for  the  reason  that  It  publishes 
only  the  BEST  ARTICLES  from  the  MOST  EMINENT  and  PRACTICAL  HORTI- 
CULTURISTS. You  learn  something  of  value  from  every  Issue. 

The  Farm  Money  Maker 

(Formerly  The  American  Track  Farmer) 

Issued  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Dallas,  Texas.  60  cents  per  annum. 

Send  us  this  adv.  and  25c  and  we  will  mall  you  The  “Farm  Money  Maker” 
postpaid  for  one  year.  Your  money  will  be  refunded  any  time  within  three  months 
If  not  satisfied.  Address  all  subscriptions  to  our  home  office, 

THE  BURKAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  No.  28  E.  Third  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


The  second  floor  is  divided  so  as  to 
give  five  good-sized  chambers,  each  of 
which  can  be  reached  from  hall.  Each 
chamber,  excepting  one,  is  provided 
with  good  closet  space.  The  bath- 
room is  well  arranged  as  to  plumbing, 
as  the  piping  is  easily  connected  to 
hot  water  boiler  in  kitchen.  Porce- 
lain bathtub,  porcelain  lavatory  and 
closet  are  the  fixtures  which  are  con- 
templated for  bath-room. 

The  inside  finish  for  dining-room 
hall  and  dining-room  is  quarter- 
sawed  red  oak;  or  for  the  dining-room 
dark  antique  oak;  and  for  living  room 
and  hall,  golden  oak.  The  finish 
floors  are  hardwood.  Ro.oms  on  the 
second  floor  are  to  be  trimmed  in 
No.  2 white  pine  and  finished  in  white 
enamel  finish. 

This  plan  contemplates  a thorough- 
ly constructed  modern  house.  The 
first  story  and  basement  are  built  of 
cement  blocks  and  the  second  story 
and  gables  are  shingled  with  a 5-inch 
dimension  shingle  dipped  in  a creo- 
sote shingle  stain.  This  house  when 
built  makes  a handsome  and  attrac- 
tive home  and  can  be  built  of  eement 
construction  for  $2,200,  or  of  wood 
construction  for  $2,000.  This  includes 
plumbing,  but  not  heating. 

Should  any  one  desire  a set  of  plans 
and  specifications  of  this  house,  they 


HARDY 
EVERGREENS 

Invaluable  in  both  orna 
^mental  and  protective  plant-  ) 
ingr.  The  Cedars,  Firs,  Spruces  / 
"and  Pines  offer  a wide  variety 
for  these  purposes.  We  grow 
a large  assortment  and  offer 
strong,  well  rooted  stock. 
Complete  horticultural  estab- 
lishment— nearly  forty  years 
old.  1200  acres.  Full  line  of 
seeds,  plants  and  trees  of  all 
kinds.  Free  catalogs.  Address 

Jewell  Nurseries 

_ Lake  City,  Minn. 
Bo*  7 


can  write  us  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  inquiries  pertaining  to 
this  plan.  To  any  one  for  whom  we 
furnish  plans,  if  they  so  desire,  we 
will  furnish  suggestions  for  interior 
decorations.  Address,  F.  W.  Kinney 
& Co.,  N.  W.  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


^ 


I subscribe  for  twenty  periodicals, 
and  will  say  that  The  Fruit-Grower 
is  the  best,  most  valuable  paper  in  its 
line  I have  ever  seen. — L.  A.  Weld, 
Clyde,  Okla. 
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The  Giant  Raspberry. 

The  accompanying  Illustration 
shows  a Giant  raspberry  bush,  the 
exclusive  right  to  propagate  which  is 
offered  for  sale  by  J.  C.  Studt,  Solon, 
Iowa.  Mr.  Studt  says  this  variety  Is 
perfectly  hardy  and  very  productive 
of  fruit  of  good  quality.  The  photo- 
graph from  which  this  cut  was  made 
was  taken  after  all  the  berries  had 


Older  and  Black  Diamond  excelled  the 
good  old  Gregg  in  productiveness. 

The  heaviest  yields  among  the 
blackberries  in  1905  were  from  Rath- 
bun,  Snyder,  Allen,  Wilson  and  Ohm- 
er.  The  Allen  blackberry  closely  re- 
sembles Early  Harvest,  but  is  more 
hardy.  It  is  introduced  by  W.  B.  K. 
Johnson  of  Allentown,  Pa. 

A full  report  on  the  small  fruits 


been  picked.  The  plant  is  7 feet  high 
and  9 feet  wide.  Before  it  was  trim- 
med the  main  cane  was  19  feet  long 
with  26  branches,  the  two  strongesi 
being  12  and  14  feet  long,  respectively, 
with  many  side  branches.  Mr.  Studt 
says  he  raised  42  young  plants  from 
this  one  stalk.  Those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  plants  of  this  new  va- 
riety or  in  plants  of  the  same  should 
write  J.  C.  Studt.  Solon,  Iowa 

Small  Fruits  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  experience  with  small  fruits 
last  season  was  encourag-'ng  for  fruit- 
growers, except  in  the  cases  of  such 
varietifs  as  were  too  tender  to  with- 
stand the  severe  conditions  of  the 
preceding  winter.  There  is  a remark- 
able difference  in  varieties  m regard 
to  their  vigor  of  growth,  power  to  re- 
sist disease,  and  productiveness  when 
grown  under  similar  conditions.  In  a 
list  of  3.1  varieties  of  strawberries 
fruiting  on  our  grounds  last  summer, 
the  ten  varieties  showing  the  greatest 
vigor  were  Parker  Earle.  Sample. 
Greenville,  Mary.  Mt.  Joy,  Adam’s 
Favorite,  Crawford,  Crescent,  Ernest 
and  Enhance.  The  ten  varieties  least 
attacked  by  the  leaf  blight  were  Ella, 
Greenville,  Adam’s  Favorite,  Brandy- 
wine, Crawford,  Ernest,  Henderson. 
Townsend,  Enhance  and  Eureka,  and 
the  ten  varieties  yielding  most  abun- 
dantly were  Henderson,  Ernest,  Cres- 
cent, Adam’s  Favorite.  Enhance.  Eu- 
reka, Crawford,  Can  Deman,  Green- 
ville and  E.  P.  Roe.  These  last  named 
varieties  all  yield  at  the  rate  of  about 
200  bushels  per  acre.  The  three  best 
early  varieties  were  Ella.  Crawford 
and  E.  P.  Roe.  and  the  three  best  late 
varieties  were  Adam’s  Favorite,  En- 
hance and  Eureka. 

Among  the  foregoing  varieties  the 
pistillate  flowered  sorts  are  Adam’s 
Favorite.  Crescent,  Ernest.  Eureka, 
Greenville,  Henderson.  Mary  and 
Sample,  requiring  other  varieties  to  be 
planted  with  them  for  perfect  pol- 
lination and  setting  of  fruit. 

Some  growers  of  strawberries  find 
that  their  particular  market  demands 
a large  berry  and  find  them  more 
profitable  though  the  yield  in  quarts 
is  less  than  that  of  smaller  fruited  va- 
rieties. The  average  size  is  greatly 
affected  by  the  weather  conditions 
that  prevail  during  the  fruiting  pe- 
riod. We  find  in  a term  of  five  years 
that  the  highest  average  size  has 
been  maintained  by  Parker  Earle. 
Brandywine.  Mary.  Eureka  and  Sam- 
ple. 

Among  raspberries  the  old  red 
Cuthbert  has  generally  been  the 
heaviest  bearer  among  the  reds,  with 
Eaton  and  Turner  as  good  compan- 
ions. Of  the  blackcaps.  Onondaga. 


grown  at  the  Experiment  Station  is 
made  in  a bulletin  on  the  subject  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

GEO.  C.  BUTZ. 

Pa.  Exp.  Station. 

4^  4$^  4^ 

The  Brother  Jonathan  Booklets. 

Through  an  oversight,  the  list  of 
Brother  Jonathan  booklets  was  not  in- 
serted in  the  article  headed  “The 
Family  Circle.”  on  page  11.  Most  of 
our  readers  know  the  titles  of  these 
booklets,  but  we  give  the  list  here, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  booklets.  Re- 
member you  are  entitled  to  one  book- 
let as  a premium  for  each  $1  sent  us 
for  subscription  to  The  Fruit-Grower: 

No.  1 — “ Uropngntlnc:  Trees  nml 

• ’lnnfs” — Describes  budding,  grafting, 
layering,  etc.,  and  the  different  pro- 
cesses are  shown  bv  ilustratlons.  Rv 
Prof.  XV.  L.  I-Toward.  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  with  photographs  by  E. 
IT.  Favor,  of  the  same  institution. 

No.  2 — “ V Treatise  on  Sprnylnfir” — Rv 
Prof.  ,T.  M.  Stedman  entomologist  of 
the  Missouri  Experiment  station.  This 
booklet  treats  of  some  of  the  Insects 
which  are  most  destructive  to  fruit 
crops.  Manv  of  the  most  destructive 
Insects  are  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

TVn.  S — “How  to  Grow  Strawberries” 
— Bv  Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten,  professor  of 
horticulture  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. It  treats  of  growing  strawber- 
ries as  a commercial  crop  or  for  home 
use. 

No.  4 — “The  Hoin«  Garden” — Bv  Prof. 
Howard  and  Mr.  Favor.  Tt  tells  how 
to  make  hotbeds  cold  frames,  etc.; 
bow  to  handle  them  To  the  best  ad- 
vantage so  that  the  greatest  crops  can 
be  secured. 

No  n — “ Parking  nnd  Marketing 
Bruits” — Bv  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh,  of  the 
horticultural  department  of  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College.  This  hook 
toils  about  the  eorreet  time  for  picking 
different  fruits.  describes  different 
packages  used  In  which  to  market  them 

vo.  O — “A  Heels  titent  flash  Bruits” 
— Bv  Prof  A.  T.  Erwin  of  Town  Agri- 
cultural College.  Treats  of  lilaekher- 
rles.  raspberries,  etc.,  with  methods  of 
culture;  also  gives  recipes  for  canning 
and  preserving  this  class  of  fruits 

No.  7 “Growing  Grnpcs” — Bv  E.  H. 

Biehl.  North  Alton.  TU.  Mr.  Rich’  Is  a 
sueeessful  commercial  grower,  nnl  dis- 
misses varieties,  methods  of  training, 
etc. 

No  w — “Mints  on  Priming” — Bv  Ur. 
.T.  C.  Whitten.  The  nrnnlng  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  plants  Is 
discussed  with  reasons  for  the  methods 
recommended. 

No.  It — “Annie  Culture.  WKli  a Clmn- 
*«w  on  Pears" — Bv  Ur.  J.  C.  Whitten. 
This  Is  Intended  to  he  a booklet  for 
the  practical  man  who  wants  to  know 
how  to  get  the  most  good  from  his 
orchard 

No.  lit — “Snceess  With  Stone  Bruits” 

— Bv  Prof  F.  A.  Waugh.  The  different 
stone  fruits  are  treated,  with  lists  of 
best  varieties  of  each.  Methods  of 
nlanting.  pruning,  etc.,  are  discussed 
for  each  elass  of  fruits. 


Do  you  appreciate  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er enough  to  use  just  a few  minutes’ 
time  in  helping  it?  If  so.  read  our  let- 
ter on  page  3. 


Loss  of  Weight  in  Dressing  Poultry. 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  Issued  Bulletin  No.  38,  on 
“The  Marketing  of  Poultry  Products,” 
which  contains  much  practical  infor- 
mation for  those  interested  in  poultry 
raising  as  a commercial  proposition. 
One  thing  in  this  bulletin  which  will 
be  interesting  to  evervone  is  the  fig- 
ures showing  the  loss  in  dressing  poul- 
try. These  figures  will  enable  one  to 
tell  whether  it  is  more  profitable  to 
sell  fowls  alive  or  after  they  are 
dressed. 

In  regard  to  this  matter  the  bulletin 
says:  “During  the  year  1903-04  sev- 
eral hundred  birds  were  dressed  by 
the  poultry  department  of  the  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  College  for  use 
at  the  student  boarding-hall.  The 
stock  was  of  several  varieties,  and  in- 
cluded cocks,  cockerels,  hens  and  pul- 
lets. At  the  time  of  dressing  each 
bird  was  weighed  three  times;  alive, 
after  being  bled  and  plucked,  and 
finally  after  the  removal  of  the  intes- 
tines, head  anrl  feet.  This  stock  was 
dressed  upon  call  of  the  college  stew- 
ard and  as  a result  included  birds 
which  were  specially  fattened,  as  well 
as  those  in  poor  flesh.  Occasionally 
it  was  necessary  to  dress  some  which 
had  not  been  kept  without  food  long 
enough  to  empty  the  crop.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  evident  that  the 
figures  secured  may  safely  be  taken 
as  a fair  average  of  the  loss  in  dress- 
ing birds  not  especially  fattened  for 
market.  The  percentage  of  loss  is  less 
when  birds  are  well  fattened.” 

The  average  loss  in  dressing  cocks 
was  23.4  per  cent;  in  dressing  cocker- 
els, 26  per  cent;  hens.  24.2  per  cent; 
pllets,  25.8  per  cent,  the  average  loss 
for  the  four  classes  being  2 5.2  per 
cent. 

The  different  breeds  varied  greatly 
in  the  loss  in  dressing.  The  best  show- 
ing was  made  by  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  the  loss  averaging  24.1  per 
cent;  next  came  Black  Langshans, 
24.5  per  cent;  then  followed  White 
Plymouth  Rocks.  25  per  cent;  White 
W-andotte0,  25.4  per  cent;  Rhode  Isl- 
and Reds,  26.9  per  cent;  White  Wy- 
andotte-Light Brahma  cross,  27.6  per 
cent;  Buff  Wyandottes,  27.7  per  cent; 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  29.7  per  cent; 
R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  3C.2  per  cent. 

This  table  makes  an  interesting 
study  for  those  who  desire  a fowl 
which  can  be  sold  at  a profit  when  its 
perior  of  profitable  laying  is  over. 


FARMING' 

If  You  Understand  Modern  Methods 
and  Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  is 
interested  in  lamring  or  gaidening,  inthcgiow- 
intf  of  fruit  or  of  flowo-s,  is  invited  to  send  for 
a free  copy  of  o*»r  80-page  catalogue  and  full  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  Home  Study  Courfes 
in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Landscape  Gtir- 
dening  and  Floriculture,  vhich  we  offer  under 
Prof.  Iirooksofthe  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cornell  University. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dt.ot.  28.  Springfield,  Mass. 


10  Packets! 

iarden  Seeds 

Also  Acre  « 

if  Corn  FREE 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  AT  ONCE 
It  Will  Tell  Ton  MOW  TO  GET  THESE  FREE 

Our  Corn  and  Garden  Seeds  have 
all  been  tested  here  by  us.  and  we 
guarantee  them  to  have  germin- 
ating power  of  90  to  100  per  cent 


Mention  ^his  paper  and' send  names  of  FIVE-' 
BUYERS  of  GARDEN  SEEDS,  and  we  will  send 
you  our  catalogue  and  five  full  sized  packets  of 
seeds  oiLyour  own  selection  from  our  catalog,  free 

Nishna  Valley  Seed  Co*  Hamburg,  Iowa 


MONARCH 


Stump  Puller 

Will  pull  stumps  7 ft. 
in  diameter.  Guaran- 
teed for  12  months  and 
a strain  of  250,000  lbs. 
Catalog  and  discounts, 
address  n 

Monarch  Grubber  Co., 
Lone  Tree,  Iowa. 


Notes. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  help 
The  Fruit-Grower,  turn  to  page  3 and 
see  how  easily  this  help  can  be  ren- 
dered 

The  February  number  was  worth  a 
year’s  subscription. — F.  C.  Sears,  pro- 
fessor of  horticulture.  Truro  (Nova 
Scotial  Agricultural  College. 

I don’t  see  how  anyone  interested  in 
fruit-growing  or  gardening  can  get 
along  without  The  Fruit-Grower. — O. 
E.  Cox.  Columbus.  Neb. 

I am  so  well  pleased  with  The 
Fruit-Grower  that  I have  dropped  all 
other  horticultural  papers  in  favor  of 
it. — E.  C.  Cowles,  Lawrence  Co..  Mo. 

The  Fruit-Grower  was  recommend- 
ed to  me  by  a friend,  and.  in  turn.  I 
shall  not  fail  to  recommend  it  to 
my  friends. — C.  A Merriman.  Hood 
River,  Ore. 

The  late  Governor  Hogg  of  Texas 
expressed  a desire  to  have  a pecan  tree 
and  a walnut  tree  planted  beside  his 
last  resting  place,  and  the  Texas  Nur- 
serymen’s Association  has  sent  these 
trees  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a leaflet.  “How 
to  Control  the  San  .Tnse  Scale."  which 
will  interest  fruit-growers  generally. 
The  circular  is  by  L.  O.  Howard;  In 
asking  for  a copy  say  you  want  Cir- 
cular No.  42.  Tt  is  free  for  the  ask- 
ing. 

Dan  Carpenter.  Gashland.  Mo.,  cel- 
ebrated his  elghtv-first  birthday  by 
renewing  his  subscription  to  The 
Fruit-Grower,  for  he  states  that  he 
likes  to  read  The  Fruit-Grower,  al- 
though he  is  no  longer  In  the  fruit 
business.  Mr.  Carpenter  was  one  of 
the  first  friends  of  The  Fruit-Grower, 
and  one  of  the  best. 


Tecuiriseh.  Ok*a.,  March  15.  1906 
F.  W.  D’xon.  Holton.  Kansas. 

Dear  Sir: — Plants  received  aU  right  and  a 
fine  lot  of  them.  Yours  truly. 

H T Dickerson. 

Topoka.  Kan..  March  1.  1906. 

F.  W.  Dlton.  Holton.  Kansas. 

Dear  Sir: — Plants  reoolved  In  first-class 
condition  and  we  thank  you  for  your 
promptness  In  shipping:.  Respectfully  yours. 

W L.  Lux. 

Many  more  Ilka  the  above 


Strawberry  Growing  Made  Easy 

Three  tools  combined  In  one.  Write  for 
description  and  price  of  machine  that  does 
the  work  of  hoe. 

M.  MILLER  & SOS.  Bine  Mound,  Illinois 


A New  Grass. 

The  new  Teneriffe  Canary  Grass  seems  to 
be  attracting  a great  deal  of  attention 
throughout  the  country,  and  believing  that 
our  subscribers  would  be  interested  in.  test- 
ing this  new  candidate  for  public  favor,  we 
have  made  arrangements  with  the  intro- 
ducers to  send  a small  sample  of  the  seed 
free  to  any  of  our  readers  who  desire  It.  A 
postal  card  request  addressed  to  the  Iowa 
Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Is  sufficient, 
providing  you  mention  this  paper  and  they 
will  also  send  directions  for  culture  and  a 
copy  of  their  large  illustrated  seed  cata- 
logue. It  is  claimed  that  Teneriffe  Canary 
Grass  has  produced  over  $60.00  worth  of  seed 
per  acre  besides  an  excellent  hay  crop,  and 
we  believe  that  it  will  pay  all  farmers  .to 
give  it  a trial. 


Beacon-Ite  Roofing, 

Beacon-Ite  Mills.  110-1  N.  Second  street, 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  manufacture  the  above-named 
roofing  material,  and  sell  it  direct  to  con- 
sumers. This  roofing  will  not  rust,  rot  nor 
warp,  and  is  therefore  a most  durable  roof- 
ing. Then  when  one  considers  that  it  costs 
only  about  half  as  much  as  shingles  one  can 
understand  the  economy  of  using  it.  Hun- 
dreds of  farmers  a e using  it  satisf  ice  u i’y. 
Beacon-Ite  Roofing  comes  in  rolls,  and  wi»h 
it  come  everything  necessary  for  putting  It 
on — all  the  purchaser  needs  is  i luu.'-mer. 
The  manufacturers  have  so  much  confidence 
In  Beacon-Ite  Hoofing  that  they  will  *und 
samples  free  to  all  who  ask  for  same.  Pur- 
chasers can  see  exactly  what  they  are  buy- 
ing. If  any  of  your  buildings  need  covering, 
send  for  free  sample  and  prices  of  Beacon- 
Ite  . Address  Beacon-Ite  Mills,  1104  North 
Second  street.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Progress  in  Merchandizing. 

When  the  first  man  began  selling  goods 
direct  to  the  consumer  and  established  the 
first  mail  order  or  catalog  house,  to  cut  out 
the  middleman's  profit,  he  made  a great 
step  forward  in  the  merchandizing  of  goods. 

The  mail  order  house  with  all  its  faults 
has  done  more  than  any  other  one  thing 
to  teach  the  country  people  the  art  of  good 
buying. 

You  can  depend  upon  it  that  anything 
that  simplifies  buying,  that  brings  closer 
together  the  manufacturers  and  the  con- 
sumer, is  a step  in  the  right  direction. 

In  ..  is  connection  we  want  to  say  that 
there  is  a firm  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  made 
up  of  over  nine  factories  that  have  com- 
bined under  one  selling  head  to  deliver 
goods  from  one  selling  office  to  the  buyer 
that  deserves  the  consideration  of  our  read- 
ers. 

This  firm  Is  called  the  United  Factories 
Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  unless  we  are 
mistaken  this  plan  is  one  of  the  best  yet 
devised  for  cutting  down  selling  cost.  Write 
for  their  book  and  see  If  you  don’t  think 
they  have  taken  a step  forward  in  Modern 
Merchandizing. 
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FRUIT  FARMS  AND  FRUIT  LAND  FOR  SALE 

This  department  Is  for  the  benefit  of  Fruit-Grower  readers  who  wish  to  buy,  sell 
or  lease  farm  lands.  All  advertisements  of  this  nature  will  be  Inserted  for  a charge 
of  2 cents  per  word,  each  Initial  and  number  to  count  as  a word.  No  display  type 
will  be  used  In  ads  which  are  accepted  at  this  reduced  rate,  and  all  charges  must  be 
paid  In  advance.  The  rate  of  2 cents  per  word  Is  for  each  Insertion.  Count  the 
words  when  sending  your  advertisement,  and  the  cost  can  be  easily  ascertained. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  CO..  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


The  wonderful  Nelson  Fruit  Growing  Dis- 
trict of  Kootenay  Is  worth  Investigating. 
Write  me  for  particulars.  S.  M.  Brydges, 
Nelson,  B.  C. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE — 14  acres,  all 
kinds  of  choice  fruit,  Including  5.000  grape 
vines  and  300  peach  trees.  Ready  sale  and 
good  prices  for  fruit;  no  opposition.  Ad- 
dress John  T.  Noble,  St.  Louis,  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm,  29  acres,  near 
town:  good  opening  for  nursery;  fine  fruit 
soil  and  water;  telephone;  $2,500.  F.  M. 
Rand,  Somerset,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 120  acres,  25  cultivated,  5- 
room  house,  large  barn,  nice  cellar,  spring, 
cistern,  fine  range;  250  bearing  apples,  250 
peaches,  1 V4  acre  strawberries.  1 of  rasp- 
berries, pears,  grapes,  dewberries.  High 
elevation:  depot  3 miles,  berry  car-load.  7 
miles.  Price  $S00.  G.  R.  Anderson,  Laua- 
gan,  McDonald  Co.,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— A 160-acre, 
up-to-date  fruit  farm.  Address  D.  K.  Pear- 
sons,  Neosho,  Mo. 

APPLE  ORCHARD  FOR  LEASE— The 
widow  of  B.  B.  Jordan  wishes  to  lease  for 
1906  her  200-acre  apple  orchard,  all  winter 
varieties;  trees  14  years  old;  switch  of 
Frisco  Ry.  in  orchard;  one  mile  from  Mc- 
Cune,  Kan.  For  particulars  address  F.  C. 
Jordan,  Fort  Scott.  Kan.  Also  have  for  sale 
farm  of  640  acres. 


FOR  SALE — An  800-acre  Pottawatomie 
Co.  grain  and  stock  ranch  at  a bargain. 
Nearly  all  smooth  bottom  land;  about  100 
acres  timber,  400  acres  in  cultivation,  good 
buildings  and  orchard.  For  particulars, 
price,  etc.,  write  E.  J.  Dickerson.  Tecumseh, 
Okla.  Also  several  well-improved  fruit  farms 
for  sale. 


FOR  SALE — Highland  Villa  Para,  la* 
acres,  overlooking  Mobile  Bay.  Ideal  loca- 
tion, landing,  grand  oaks;  black  loamy  sou 
T O M * T80N  PeUit  ClMf 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  In  real  estate 
in  Grand  Valley,  the  famous  peach,  apple 
and  pear  growing  section  of  Western  Colo- 
rado. Orchards  here  8 years  old  net  the 
growers  from  $500  to  $700  per  acre.  The 
climate  is  the  best  In  the  world,  and  Is  a 
specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles  and 
asthma.  Write  us  for  Information.  The 
Home  Loan  & Investment  Co.,  357  Main  St., 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


A Farm  of  Your  Own 

in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  or  in  “Sunny 
Southern  Kansas.”  Good,  level  land,  black 
soil;  wheat,  30  bushels;  oats,  GO  bushels; 
barley,  50  bushels;  corn,  40  bushels;  all  for 
$5  to  $8  per  acre;  good  water;  healthy 
climate.  Low  rates  to  homeseekers.  T.  Car- 
rabine  & Co.,  300  Century  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Opposite  Postoffice. 


=buy= 

TEXAS  LAND 

The  attention  of  the  whole  country  Is 
fixed  upon  the  Great  Southwest,  of  which 
Northwest  Texas  is  the  choicest  portion. 
Productive  soil,  delightful  climate,  abund- 
ance of  pure  water.  Everything  to  make 
It  an  ideal  farming  country  and  the  fruit- 
grower's paradise. 

One  crop  pays  for  land.  This  Is  an  op- 
portunity of  a life  time.  Don't  throw  It 
away,  but  write  us  today  for  free  literature. 

THE  HOMESEEKERS'  LAND  CO. 

610  Temple  Block,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


If  you  want  to  know  how  to  help 
The  Fruit-Grower,  turn  to  page  3 and 
see  how  easily  this  help  can  be  ren- 
dered. 


Join  our  new  colony  of  Northern  folks,  on 
a new  plan.  Work  for  all;  graded  schools; 
railroads;  free  lots;  fruit-growers'  paradise; 
$3  to  $10  per  acre.  Address  F.,  1906  Colony 
Co.,  Folkston,  Ga. 


California  for  10  Cents 

Beautiful  illustrated  magazine;  standard  publication: 
G4  pages;  all  about  California  and  the  (J  reat  West.  Special 
Oder:  Six  months’  trial  t-ulnscript iou  for  10c.  Blue  lloolc 
Pub.  Co.,  330  Pacific  l-.leetric  Building.  T.os  Auri  h s.  < al. 

The  Cheapest 
Farm  Lands 

In  the  United  States  today — soil,  climate, 
markets,  transportation  facilities,  and  all 
considered, 

Are  Southern 


Lands 


They  are  the  best  and  most  desirable 
in  the  country  for  the  truck  and  fruit- 
grower, the  stock  raiser,  the  dairyman 
and  general  farmer. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  them.  The 
Southern  Field  and  other  publications 
upon  request. 

HOMESEEKERS'  EXUCRSIONS  to  the 
Southeast  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays 
each  month;  rate  of  one  way  fare  plus 
$2  for  the  round  trip. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 
Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Southern  Railway  & Mobile  & Ohio  R.  R. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

CHAS.  S.  CHASE, 

722  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

M.  A.  HAYS, 

225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  111. 
Agents,  Land  and  Industrial  Department. 


GRAND 

ISLAND 

ROUTE 

Double  DaJly  Service 


with  now  80-foot.  Acetylene  Gas-Lighted 
Pullman  Chair  Cars  (seats  free),  and  Stand- 
ard Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  on  night 
trains  and  Pullman  High-Back  Seat  Coaches 
on  day  trains,  between  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.;  Hiawatha,  Seneca,  Marysville. 
Kan.,  Fairbury,  Fairfield,  Hastings  and 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Connections  made  at  Kansas  City  for  all 
points  East.  South  and  West. 

At  Grand  Island  direct  connections  are 
made  with  Union  Pacific  fast  trains  for  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Through 
Berth  Tlsckets  Sold. 

S.  M.  ADSIT, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


- JNV 


ORCHARDS— FRUIT 

Fine  fruit  is  grown  in  the  well-sheltered  hardwood  timber  lanas  along  the  Soo 
Line  in  Michigan  and  W isconsin.  The  soil  is  a fertilo  loam  with  a clay  subsoil;  has 
good  drainage  and  is  well  watered. 

The  apples  are  juicy , hardy  ard  better  keepers  than  those  raised  further  south* 
Finest  land  for  sma  1 1 f ru i ts  of  al  1 ki nds. 

This  soil  also  produces  the  finest  grasses  in  the  world,  and  cxcei3  In  eroding 
all  kinds  of  grain.  The  best  dairy  country  in  America. 

Choice  lands  at  easy  terms  at  f»-om  68.00  to  $15.00  per  acre. 

For  Illustrated  folders,  etc.,  address, 

W,  R.  CALLAWAY,  Gen*l.  Pass.  Adt.  SOO  LINE,  Minneapolis,  Ilinn. 


26.000  ACRES 

FINEST  FRESNO  COUNTY  LANDS.  CALIFORNIA 

ORCHARD  VINEYARD  ALFALFA  LANDS 

DAIRY  AND  CHICKEN  RANCHES 

Write  for  New  Illustrated  64'page 
Booklet.  Mailed  Free 


Main  Office,  505-508  Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 

ocpt.  B 


Government  Irrigable  Land 
in  Big  Horn  "Basin 


Bom©  Chang©#  have  been  made  regarding  settlement  and  residence  upon  theee 
lands.  In  the  matter  of 

IlcHitlcnce  and  Final  Proof — The  State  Land  Board,  which  has  full  power  In  the 
premises,  has  made  the  following  changes:  The  entrymnn  still  has  three  years  from 
date  of  filing  In  which  to  make  final  proof  and  must  put  at  least  one-sixteenth  of  his 
land  under  cultivation  the  first  year  and  another  sixteenth  the  second  year;  but.  Instead 
of  having  30  months  In  which  to  establish  residence  upon  the  land,  he  must  do  so 
within  six  months  afterdate  of  approval  of  his  application  of  his  filing  by  the  State 
Land  Hoard,  and  must  thereafter  maintain  residence  according  to  the  rules  and  practices 
relating  to  “residence,”  under  the  U.  S.  Homestead  Laws:  Provided.  That.  In  lieu  of 
such  continuous  residence.  he  may  make  final  proof  ami  obtain  Ills  patent  within  one  year 
from  date  of  Vi  Is  certificate  of  location,  upon  his  proving  that  he  has  Irrigated  and 

raised  a crop,  or  that  a crop  Is  at  the  time  of  said  proof  growing  thereon,  upon  not 

less  than  half  the  land  filed  upon,  that  there  Is  a suitable  dwelling  house  thereon  and 

that  he  (with  his  family.  If  married),  has  actually  resided  thereon  for  not  less  Ilian 

thirty  eonseeutlve  days  during  the  period  prior  to  making  such  final  proof.  The  entry- 
man  may  also  obtain  from  the  Hoard,  for  sufficient  reason,  leave  to  he  absent  from  hla 
land  not  exceeding  six  months,  but  must  In  all  respects  conform  to  the  laws  requiring 
cultivation  and  reclamation. 

These  new  regulations  will  he  vastly  more  nd vantageous,  all  things  considered, 
than  the  former:  leading  to  more  rapid  and  better  improvements  on  the  Irrigated  land 
and  to  the  homesteading  of  much  grazing  land  to  supplement  that  Irrigated. 

LOCATION  FEES. 

To  Be  Deposited  with  the  Stale  Land  Board — There  having  been  some  location 
fees  collected  by  Irresponsible  parties,  and  as  this  promised  to  lead  to  serious  loss  to 
prospective  settlers,  it  became  a question  whether  anyone  should  be  allowed  to  collect 
such  fees  at  all,  as  it  Is  the  most  effective  means  of  distinguishing  the  man  who 
actually  wants  land  from  the  one  who  simply  wishes  to  look  at  the  country,  or  wants 
work,  or  a business  location.  I proposed  to  the  State  Land  Hoard  that  I deposit  to  their 
order  all  such  fees  hereafter  collected,  to  be  held  by  them  until  the  applicant  In  each 
case  shall  have  had  opportunity  to  examine  the  land  and  either  make  satisfactory  choice 
or  receive  back  his  money. 

This  arrangement  has  been  made  and  all  Location  Fees  collected  hereafter  will 
be  so  deposited.  Remittances  will  be  marie  to  me.  the  same  as  heretofore  and  must  be 
by  bank  draft,  post  office  or  express  money  order,  or  other  par  remittance.  Personal 
cheeks  should  not  be  sent  unless  drawn  to  co\er  the  cost  of  exchange,  and  certified. 
Otherwise  the  sender  will  be  delayed  in  being  numbered  on  the  list  of  applicants.  The 
time  Is  not  so  far  off  when  this  might  affect  the  chance  to  get  a good  piece  of  land. 
Thus  far,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  there  Is  plenty  of  first-class  land  for  everybody. 
Faeh  person  sending  his  Location  Fee  will,  in  due  course,  receive  his  Offieial  Location 
Receipt  and  notice  from  I lie  cashier  of  the  hank  designated  by  the  Land  Board  as  its 
depository,  that  his  money  has  been  duly  deposited  therein. 

^ hile  this  does  not.  in  fact,  make  any  applicant  safer  than  before — because  I 
have  kept  my  clients  safe  throughout — yet  it  should  completely  reassure  any  one  who 
would  like  to  engage  a piece  of  this  valuable  land,  vet  who  might  hesitate  to  deposit 
his  fee  in  the  hands  of  any  man  not  personally , known  to  him. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HOARD. 

The  Wyoming  State  Land  Hoard  consists  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State  and 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  is  ex-officlo 
Secretary  of  it.  The  following  statement  speaks  for  itself. 


BUY  ANT  B.  BROOKS,  President 


F EXT  MORE  fHATTEUTON 
THOS.  T.  TYNAN 


CIIMYF.NNE 
STATE  BOARD  OF  LAND  COMMISSIONERS. 

ROBERT  P.  FULLER. 


Commissioner  of  Public  Lands. 


_ ^ ^ March  Gth.  100G. 

•I • Gregory,  of  St.  Joseph.  Missouri,  having  appeared  before  this  Hoard  and 

given  satisfactory  evidence  of  excellent  standing  and  of  his  ability  to  properly  conduct 
business  of  settling  irrigable  lands  of  this  State,  we  are  pleased  to  commend  his 
efforts  In  this  behalf,  to  assure  him  our  cordial  co-operation  and  support  In  this  work 
and  to  extend  to  all  good  people  whom  he  may  Invite  to  become  citizens  of  Wyoming, 
a nearty  invitation  to  come  and  see  what  our  grand  young  State  has  to  offer  them. 

B.  B.  BROOKS,  Governor, 

President  State  Land  Board. 

F.  CHATTERTON.  Secretary  of  State, 

Member  of  Board. 

THOMAS  T.  TYNAN.  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction, 
Member  of  Board. 

R.  P.  FULLER,  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands. 

Remember  the  Land  Seekers'  Excursions  every  1st  and  3d  Tuesday. 

Address,  for  booklet,  and  all  partlrulars, 

J.  XV.  GREGORY,  613  Edmond  St.,  ST.  JOSEriT,  MO. 


Pecos  Valley 

ON  THE  SANTA  FE 
Ghe 

Greatest  Fruit 
Growing  Country 
in  the  World 

HOMESEEKERS’  EXCURSIONS  FIRST  AND 
THIRD  TUESDAYS  OF  EACH  MONTH 


Ask  GEORGE  BUTTERLY 

City  Passenger  Agent.  A.  T.  & S.F.  Ry. 

601  Edmond  Street  i>T.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Opportunities 

On  the  line  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  Railway  in  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Illinois  and  Minnesota  for  Business 
Men,  Professional  Men  and  Manufac- 
turers. Openings  for  nearly  all  lines 
In  live  towns  on  a progressive  railway, 
affording  a ''square  deal”  for  all. 
Mnps.  Maple  Leaflets,  Town  Talk  and 
full  Information  given  on  request  to 
Industrial  Department,  C.  G.  W.  Rail- 
way, St.  Paul,  Minn.,  or  E.  B.  Maglll, 
Mgr.  Townsite  Department,  Omaha, 
Neb. 


VIRGINIA  HOMES 

You  learn  all  about  Virginia  lands, 
soil,  water,  climate,  resources,  pro- 
ducts, fruits,  berries,  mode  of  culti- 
vation, prices,  etc.,  by  reading  the 
VIRGINIA  FARMER.  Send  10c  for 
3 months  subscription  to 
Box  A 82  FARMER  CO.,  Emporia.  Vn. 


The  Fruit-Grower  helps  me  more 
than  any  paper  I have  been  able  to 
secure. — J.  L.  Vance,  Blackwell,  Okla. 


Monthly  Page 
Thirty-four 
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I Will  Pay  for  All  Hogs  That  Die 

if  my  Remedy  is  used  as  a preventive,  according  to 
the  rules  of  my  Insurance  plan,  fully  explained  in 
“Ilogology.”  This  Insurance  proposition  is  worthy 
of  your  careful  consideration.  I could  not  make  it 
if  my  Remedy  will  not  do  all  I claim  for  it.  Take 
advantage  of  the  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  and  be 
convinced. 


HOGS -HOGS- HOGS 

will  make  you  more  money  than  any  other  animal  on  the  farm; 
therefore  give  them  care  and  attention.  HOW? 

Dr.  Jos.  Haas’ Hog  Remedy 

Will  protect  you  against  loss  from  disease  if  fed  els  directed; 
also  saves  feed  and  gets  your  hogs  to  market  sooner.  30  years’ 
success.  Guaranteed  Hogology,  a complete  treatise  on  profit- 
able swine-raising,  will  be  sent  free  for  the  asking,  if  this  paper 
is  mentioned. 

READ  READ!  READ! 

Dr.  Jos.  Haas,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: — I have  used  your  Remedy  for  15  years  for  a preventive 
and  have  not  had  a sick  hog  during  that  time.  I heartily  recommend  It 
to  all  hog  raisers.  I have  seen  it  used  by  parties  who  had  sick  hogs  and 
all  hogs  that  wTere  not  too  sick  to  eat,  got  well  after  being  fed  the  Rem- 
edy. It  pays  to  feed  it  for  the  extra  flesh  it  makes. 

Chillicothe,  Livingston  Co.,  Mo.  J.  V.  BEAZELL,  R.  R.  1. 

Dr.  Jos.  Haas,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: — Enclosed  find  remittance  for  another  shipment  of  Hog 
Remedy  as  I do  not  want  to  be  without  it.  Our  hogs  are  doing  fine — 
have  not  lost  one  since  I began  using  your  Remedy.  It  has  been  a money 
maker  for  me,  and  I consider  the  amount  of  money  I invest  in  the  Remedy 
repaid  me  many  times  over  in  getting  my  hogs  to  market  without  loss 
from  disease  and  on  less  feed.  CHAS.  A.  TRAINER, 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  Butcher  and  Live  Stock  Dealer. 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER — Any  reader  of  this  paper  who  will  remit  direct  to 
me  for  a can  or  half  can  at  prices  quoted  below,  and  will  give  same  a fair 
trial  for  30  days,  will  have  his  money  refunded  if  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  is  not  satisfied  that  his  hogs  have  been  benefited,  that  the  Remedy 
will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  and  that  it  is  the  best  hog  medicine  he 
has  ever  used. 

Prices  of  Remedy — 25  lb.  Can,  $12.50.  12^  lb.  Can,  $6.50.  Packages, 

$2.50,  $1.25  and  50c  each.  Express  Paid  on  Cans  and  Half  Cans. 

DR.  JOS.  HAAS.V.  S.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THE  HOME  AND  FARM  WEEKLY 

WILL  GIVE  AWAY 

$30,000.00  in  Cash  and  Valuable  Awards 

OPEN  TO  ALL  Yo\T^\^oZl7<r,bcr  OPEN  TO  ALL 

The  Home  and  Farm  Weekly  Is  a Paper  for  Every  American  Fireside.  In  order  to  advertise  The  Home  and  Farm  Weekly  to 
a half  a million  homes  at  once  we  will  give  away  $30,000.00  in  cash  and  valuable  premiums  as  follows: 

a aam  AM  ■ a | Foljowing  this  will  be  about  3,000  other  Awards,  Including; 

a I HI  II  I Hill  IH  l*^^h  Pianos,  worth  *4,000,  Parlor  Organs,  Farms,  *2,000,  Stoves  and  Ranges, 
UUlUUUlUU  Bl|  Uf12fell  Farm  Wagons,  liuggies,  Sewing  Machines,  *500,  Phonographs,  *500,  Fncv- 
W W w * clopedias,  *1,200,  Watches,  *1 ,000,  Bibles,  Dictionaries,  Clocks, Fine  Dishes, 

Jewelry,  Farm  Implements,  etc.,  etc. 


TEST  OF  SKILL  Postofhce  Department.  Our  contest  Is  a test  of  skill  aud  ingenuity.  In  counting  the  dots  and  getting  up  the 

best  plans.  It  depends  upon  you.  There  is  no  truess  or  ehance  about  it.  l>o  not  he«itate  about 
entering  it,  but  ce t your  count  in  at  once,  to-day.  This  contest  is  open  to  all.  There  are  no  conditions  as  you  can  read  above.  The 
Whilo  this  blank  is  convenient,  any  count  sent  in  in  any  way  will  be  considered  If  you  do  not  r »rc  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  to  those  who 

to  use  this  coupon,  just  send  in  your  estimate  by  letter.  correctly  count  the  dots  and  who  sub- 

mit the  best  or  most  meritorious  plans 
of  counting,  or  should  there  be  no  cor- 
rect count  the  prizes  will  be  awarded 
according  to  the  relative  accuracy  of 
counts  submitted.  A complete  list  of 
the  $30,000  in  awards  will  be  published 
only  InThellome  and  Farm  W eekly 
The  regular  subscription  price  is  $1.00 
a year  but  for  the  next  90  days  a special 
subscription  rate  of  50  cents  a year  is 
b«;ing  made.  Send  money,  stamps,  pos- 
tal or  express  order.  Address, 


THE  HOME  AND  FARM  WEEKLY,  146  Franklin  Street,  Chicayo,  1U. 

Gentlemen— "Sly  count  in  your  $30,000  dot  contest  is 

Xante 

1 \ O State 

My  Platt  of  Counting  IJVm 

65  * 


The  regular  subscription  price  of  “THE  HOME  AND  FARM  WEEKLY**  is  SI  per  Tll6  H 0 III 6 & FclTfTl  W66klV 

per  year  is,  nu. 


year,  but  for  the  next  ninety  days  the  special  subscription  rate  of  50  cents  pery< 
being  made.  Send  money,  stamps,  postal  or  express  order. 


146  Franklin  St.,  Chicago, 


PILES 


FISTULA 


28  YEARS  we  send  free  and  postpaid  a 

• cctari  ,curn  • 352  PAGE  TREATISE  ON  P/LES.F/STUIA 
tilAHLIintO  and  D/SEA5ES  OF  THE  RECTUM: 
ALSO  132  PAGE  ILLUSTRATED  TREATISE  V*  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  OF  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  PROMINENT 
PEOPLE  CURED  BY OUR  MILD  METHOD,  NONE  PAID  ACENT  TILL  CURED  -- EXAMINATION  FREE" 

DRS.THORNTON  & MINOR.  1003  Oak  Street,  Kansas  City,  mo  . 


NO  MONEY 
TILL  CURED 


In  Defence  of  the  Japan  Plum. 

In  planning  the  setting  of  fruit 
trees,  unless  one  has  them,  do  not 
fail  to  include  a few  of  the  Japan 
plums.  There  is  a good  deal  of  com- 
ment both  for  and  against  this  va- 
riety in  horticultural  columns  of  late, 
but  before  we  accept  the  negative 
opinions,  we  should  consider  the  fact 
that  situation,  climite  and  soil  ex- 
erts an  influence  upon  almost  all  va- 
rieties of  fruits,  and  where  one  grow- 
er may  meet  with  poor  success,  an- 
other whose  soil  and  climate  condi- 
tions are  different,  and  who  has 
learned  to  treat  his  trees  properly, 
may  get  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
turns. Even  experiment  stations  do 
not  always  grow  fruits  under  as  good 
all-around  conditions  as  many  of  the 
readers  of  their  bulletins,  nor  have 
equal  success.  We  have  found  the 
Abundance  Plum,  and  also  several 
others,  admirably  adapted  to  the  or- 
dinary conditions  of  most  farms,  if 
they  are  properly  treated.  One  of  the 
valuable  characteristics  of  this  spe- 
cies of  plum — and  surely  not  the 
least — is  their  earliness  of  bearing. 
Trees  which  were  set  three  years  ago 
last  spring  bore  heavily  the  past 
August.  The  fruit  of  the  Abundance 
is  described  by  some  experiment  sta- 
tions as  medium  in  size,  and  not  of 
first  quality. 

This  does  not  coincide  with  our  ex- 
perience in  growing  them.  The  av- 
erage size  of  our  Abundance  plums 
were  fully  as  large  as  the  average 
Hyslop  crab  apple,  and  of  the  most 
beautiful  tints  imaginable.  In  all 
sur  experience,  we  never  placed  on 
sale  a more  attractive  fruit,  nor  one 
which  found  so  quick  sale  at  a large 
price.  The  quality  was  all  we  could 
desire  for  eating  out  of  hand,  or  for 
canning.  The  complaint  that  it  is 
badly  affected  with  rot,  as  are  many 
other  varieties,  is  quite  general.  We 
have  made  this  a subject  of  study  for 
some  time,  and  now  while  our  neigh- 
bors usually  lose  their  whole  crop 
by  this  means,  we  market  bushels  of 
the  delicious  fruit.  It  is  no  secret. 
If  those  who  lose  their  crops  of  plums 
will  apply  each  spring  to  the  soil, 
within  reach  of  the  roots  of  each  tree, 
five  pounds  of  potash  (either  muri- 
ate or  sulphate),  working-  it  in  care- 
fully, they  will  find  the  pulp  of  the 
fruit  greatly  improved  in  both  quality 
and  firmneFs,  rendering  it  much  less 
liable  to  attacks  of  disease.  Spraying 
the  fruit,  beginning  after  the  blos- 
soms fall,  and  continuing  each  week 
until  the  stone  hardens,  will  assist  in 
controlling  both  the  rot  and  insects. 
This  spray  should  be  a Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, with  paris  green  or  Disparene 
added.  E.  A.  SEASON. 

■ijjf. 

“Bonora.” 

This  new  discovery  has  been  tried 
by  the  best  experts  in  the  United 
States,  and  highly  endorsed  by  them. 
The  capitol  grounds  at  Washington. 
D.  C.,  and  the  botanical  gardens  have 
used  it  with  great  success.  If  used  on 
vegetables,  strawberries,  grape  vines 
and  all  horticultural  plants,  tomatoes, 
celery,  etc.,  you  will  have  them  on 
■your  table  three  weeks  earlier  than 
your  neighbor,  much  larger  and  bet- 
ter fruit. 

Several  months  ago  we  had  a read- 
ing notice  in  our  paper,  which  liber- 
ally ©ffered  by  the  Bonora  Chemical 
Company  to  furnish  samples  of  “Bo- 
nora” to  all  that  wanted  it  free  of 
cost  by  sending  postage  for  same.  A 
great  many  of  our  readers  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity,  and 
are  highly  pleased  with  the  results. 
The  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower  used 
“Bonora”  on  house  plants  during  the 
winter,  and  was  well  pleased  with  it. 

This  discovery  is  the  lifelong  study 
of  an  eminent  English  chemist,  and 
has  brought  about  a revolution  in  the 
fruit-growing  districts.  There  have 
keen  many  discussions  touching  upon 
the  general  condition  and  improve- 
ment of  all  plant  life,  and  it  has  been 
a topic  of  much  comment  in  all  the 
horticultural  papers.  Last  season’s 
crop  of  apples  especially  has  been  the 
subject  of  investigation  and  serious 
thought  among  those  Interested  in  the 
subject  throughout  the  country,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  where  a crop  has 
failed  the  blight  has  been  caused  in 
many  cases  by  the  absence  of  nitrogen 
from  the  soil.  As  "Bonora”  contains 
such  a quantity  of  nitrogen  we  would 
highly  recommend  its  use. 

An  advertisement  appears  in  this 
issue,  to  which  we  refer  you. 


The  American  Steel  & Wire  Co.  is- 
sue a neat  publication  entitled 
"Fence,”  which  gives  points  of  im- 


portance concerning  wire  and  wire 
fencing.  Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
can  get  a copy  free  from  any  agency 


selling  American  fence,  or  a copy  will 
be  .sent  to  those  who  address  the 
American  Steel  & Wire  Co.,  Chicago. 
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SPRAYING 

FRUIT  TREES 

Is  no  longer  an  experiment, 
but  a necessity . Prevents 
wormy  fruit  by  destroy- 
ing all  insect  pests 
and  fungus  diseases. 
Every  farmer,  gar- 
dener,fruit,  or  flower 
grower  should  write 
for  my  free  cata- 
logue, descri  bing  21 
styles  of  Spraying 
Outfits,  and  contain- 
ing a full  treatise  on 
spraying  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops,  and  much 
valuable  information. 
SPRAYER  CO.,  Box  6 L,  Quincy,  III. 


SPRAY,  SPRAY, 
SPRAY 

your  trees  for  the 

Codling  Moth  and  All  Leaf 
Eating  Insects  with  the 
Best  and  Safest  Poison 
which  is 

Swift’s 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

IT  WILL  NOT  BURN  AND 
IT  STICKS 
MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

Hlerrimac  Chemical  Co., 

33  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Write  for  free  booklet. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

W.  S.  Stevens.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Benton,  Hall  & Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Williamson  Produce  Co. , Quincy.  111. 

McPike  Drug  Co  , Kansas  City,  Mo. 

C.  S.  Martin  & Co.,  Salt  -Lnke.  Utah. 
Woodward,  Clark  & Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Langley,  Michaels  Co..  San  Francisco,  CaL 
San.  Monte  Fruit  Co.,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

INSIST  ON  HAVING  SWIFT'S. 


Don’t  Spra.y 


Maj.  Ho l singer 's  Department 

Voles. 

The  voles  (stump-tailed  mice)  have 
been  exceedingly  destructive  to  fruit 
trees  the  past  winter.  Trees  of  all 
kinds  have  suffered  from  them.  My 
sons  report  the  loss  of  800  cherry 
trees  and  some  up  to  six  inches  in  di- 
ameti  r. 

In  . ome  cases  they  report  the  dam- 
age ei  tirely  below  the  ground,  while 
in  oth3rs  it  is  six  inches  or  more 
above.  This,  I believe,  is  because  of 
the  grt  wth  of  vegetation  and  care- 
lessness in  not  removing  it  from  about 
the  trees.  Clean  cultivation  would 
have  prevented  this  loss.  At  least,  I 
suffered  no  such  injury  on  one  of  my 
places;  as  the  tenant  was  required 
to  clean  the  tree  rows,  especially 
around  the  trees.  As  the  orchard  was 
in  corn  and  the  corn  in  the  shock  they 
were  much  in  evidence,  in  some  cases 
fully  one-fourth  of  the  corn  being  in- 
jured by  them. 

Small  Fruits. 

As  the  April  number  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  growth  of  small  fruits,  I 
have  concluded  to  give  it  some  atten- 
tion in  my  department. 

Each  family  should  plant  enough 
small  fruit  for  their  own  use  where 
the  opportunity  offers.  This  can  be 
done  by  all  who  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  a plat  of  ground 
of  say  50x50  feet.  I would  suggest 
that  100  strawberry  plants  be  ordered 
of  four  leading  sorts,  planted  2x3  feet.. 
Varieties,  Warfield,  Splendid,  Cres- 
cent and  Gandy.  There  are  many  oth- 
ers equally  good. 

Of  raspberries,  two  dozen  black 
Cumberland;  of  red  raspberries,  two 
dozen  Thwack;  blackberries,  two 
dozen  Snyder;  gooseberries,  two  doz- 
en Houghton.  By  planting  these  six 
feet  between  rows  you  will  still  have 
room  for  a row  of  grapes,  say  eight 
Concords. 

Such  a plantation,  if  properly  cared 
for,  ought  to  keep  a family  supplied 
the  whole  season  with  fruit  for  table 
and  some  to  can.  Six  dollars  ought  to 
cover  expense  of  plants. 

Hr 

Early  Potatoes. 


Your  Trees 

With  an  old  style  direct  Sprayer,  for  our 
Pneumatic  Sprayers  work  easier,  spray  bet- 
ter, last  longer,  please  surer.  Air  pressure 
gives  a finer  spray,  adheres  better,  and  Is 
more  economical.  Made  for  either  hand  or 
power.  We  also  make  a new 

Air  Pressure  Water  System 

Supplies  Hot  and  Cold  water  on  all  floors 
of  residences,  factories  and  other  buildings. 
Pure  water  of  even  temperature  winter  and 
summer  for  domestic  use,  stock,  sprinkling 
lawns  and  gardens.  A city  service  In  the 
country.  The  latest,  simplest  and  best. 

HYDRO-PNEUMATIC  SERVICE  CO., 
Dept.  A South  Bend,  Ind. 


Cut  Out 

THis  " Ad” 

Return  same  with  6 Eagle  Lye  can  labels 
and  receive  free  of  charge  (your  choice), 

Either  a Handsome  Kitchen 
Reminder,  or  a 
Beautiful  Metalic  Crumb  Tray 
with  Scraper. 

“Eagle  Powdered  Eye”  for  sale  at  all 
grocer*,  address 

EAGLE  LYE  WORKS.  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


Caves  Fruit  Tree: 

L.  M EVERYBODY  OUGHT  TO  KNOW  THE 
RADICAL  REMEDY  WHICH 

CURES  £La,?ker'  FunStis,  Blight,  Ru 
W Mildew,  Gumming,  on  Tree 

KILI  S San  Jose  Scale, Shield-lice.Bn 
and  all  other  Noxious  Insern 

PROTECTS  nates'samef^ 

Write  for  particulars  to 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CC 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 


GOPHER  DEATH 

Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Pocket  Gophers  and 
Ground  Squirrels.  WARRANTED.  1,400 
Tablets  for  $1.26,  sent  prepaid.  One  will 
kill  a Gopher.  They  love  it  like  children 
love  candy.  Use  it  before  vegetation 
starts.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get  it  for 
you  at  once  or  send  direct.  Indorsed  by 
State  Experimental  Stations.  Booklet 
free.  Raticide  Tablets  send  RATS  to 
RAT  HEAVEN,  25c. 

EORT  DODGE  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  82  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to  Ceme* 
terles  and  Churches*  Addresi 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  (SO 
4lit  WAnflhestsar;  JMk 


In  the  planting  of  fruits  I would 
suggest  early  potatoes  be  planted  be- 
tween rows.  I think  there  is  no  crop 
that  will  benefit  trees  and  plants 
more  than  early  potatoes.  Why?  For 
the  reason  that  they  require  attention 
if  you  would  succeed  with  them  and, 
again,  the  potatoes  being  early  will 
bring  you  good  results,  besides  being 
dug  and  out  of  the  way,  your  trees  and 
vines  will  be  able  to  ripen  up  for  win- 
ter. 

Most  people  in  planting  potatoes, 
whether  early  or  late,  allow  them  to 
remain  in  the  ground  until  full  before 
digging.  Last  fall  I saw  one  man  at- 
tempt to  dig  his  potatoes  late  that 
were  not  worth  the  trouble,  as  75  per 
cent  had  rotted  in  the  ground,  while 
the  rest  had  grown  so  that  he  gave 
it  up  for  a bad  job.  This  on  bottom 
land,  the  rental  of  which  was  $15  per 
acre.  I have  in  the  cellar  yet  some 
“spuds”  which  were  dug  the  last  of 
June,  or  as  soon  as  the  vines  began  to 
show  yellow.  By  thus  digging  early 
I avoided  the  rust,  loss  from  insects, 
mice,  etc.  Further,  the  potatoes  kept 
perfectly  smooth  and  good.  I ques- 
tion whether  we  lost  a single  potato 
from  rot.  Having  followed  this  meth- 
od for  nearly  twenty  years,  I am  more 
than  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  meth- 
od. One  thing,  however,  must  be  re- 
membered, to  be  careful  in  digging. 
I use  only  a spade  for  this  purpose, 
lifting  the  entire  hill  at  the  same  time. 
Should  a potato  be  cut  it  is  thrown 
out  and  these  go  to  the  kitchen  for 
immediate  use.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  a potato  cut,  bruised  or  punc- 
tured in  hot  weather  will  decay  and 
rot  those  which  they  uch.  A good 
plan,  in  fact  a neces:.  /,  requires  one 
to  look  over  them  in  eight  or  ten  days 
to  see  if  any  injured  potatoes  have 
been  overlooked.  If,  however,  they 
are  spread  out  six  to  twelve  inches  in 
a cool  place  this  will  be  unnecessary. 

Another  good  reason  for  planting 
early  potatoes  between  your  vines, 
grapes,  raspberries  or  blackberries,  is 
that  they  can  be  out  of  the  way  be- 
fore the  vines  need  the  ground,  thus 
paying  the  expense  of  cultivating  the 
vines — thus  two  rows  may  be  planted, 
where  the  vines  are  eight  feet  be- 
tween the  rows.  In  this  way  you  can 
count  on  two-thirds  of  a crop  and 
the  plants  benefited,  especially  if 
there  is  one  cultivation  after  the  po- 
tatoes are  dug.  If,  however,  you  al- 
low the  tubers  to  remain  until  fall 
you  will  find  it  a difficult  matter,  as 
raspberries  will  have  tipped  and  the 


potatoes  will  have  been  greatly  dam- 
aged by  tlie  ills  which  do  beset  them. 

% 

Kaspberries  on  Grape  Trellis. 

Some  years  ago  I was  induced  by 
my  veteran  friend,  Carpenter,  of 
Gashland,  Mo.,  to  plant  raspberries  in 
my  grapes  and  have  been  following 
it  ever  since.  I would  recommend  it 
to  those  having  a limited  area  or  one 
where  they  can  be  reached  readily, 
but  not  for  field  or  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

The  raspberry  will  have  ripened  ere 
the  grapes  have  become  greatly 
grown.  The  little  shade  the  raspber- 
ry receives  from  the  grape  will  be 
appreciated  by  them  and  they  will 
develop  greatly. 

Two  years  ago  1 picked  Cumber- 
land from  the  grape  trellis  which  run 
(I  counted  them),  150  to  the  quart. 
When  it  requires  in  an  ordinary  way 
from  450  to  500  berries  to  make  a 
quart,  you  will  see  the  importance 
of  the  Cumberland.  I still  believe  it 
to  be  the  best  black-cap  yet  intro- 
duced. If  planted  among  grapes  they 
must  be  tied  to  trellis  same  as 
grapes.  I plant  only  one  between  each 
vine.  Try  it,  you  who  are  handicaped 
for  space. 

Transplanting  Onions. 

One  asks:  “Have  you  had  experi- 
ence transplanting  onions  from  seed 
bed?” 

Yea,  verily.  It  is  a custom  with  me 
to  sow  onions  as  early  as  possible  and 
as  soon  as  large  enough  transplant 
them.  As  it  is  difficult  to  get  them 
just  thick  enough,  I thin  them  out, 
resettting  those  pulled  up.  I find  this 
less  labor  than  to  keep  out  weeds 
when  onions  are  small.  The  onion 
possesses  much  vitality.  I have  often 
seen  the  young  plants  on  the  ground 
being  pulled  up  cast  their  roots  into 
the  ground  and  grow.  This,  of  course, 
in  wet  weather.  To  grow  the  onions 
in  a hot  bed  would  be  still  better,  as 
they  could  be  transplanted  so  much 
earlier.  FRANK  HOLSINGER. 

* 

Missouri  Valley  Meeting. 

The  Missouri  Valley  Horticultural 
Society  met  in  the  club  rooms  of  the 
Coates  Hotei  on  Marlch  17,  with  pos- 
sibly the  largest  attendance  for  a long 
time.  Many  came  with  bundles, 
which  were  found  to  contain  scions 
of  peach  for  examination  as  to  their 
condition.  These  were  examined  and 
while  some  were  badly  damaged,  yet 
the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
enough  buds  remain  to  insure  a crop. 
Elevation  has  much  to  do  with  the 
condition,  as  those  worst  frozen  are 
from  low,  and  those,  least  impaired 
from  the  high  tablelands  or  on  north 
slopes. 

The  orchards  were  reported  in  good 
condition.  There  was  no  complaint, 
all  agreeing  that  prospects  for  apple, 
pears,  plums,  grapes  and  small  fruits 
were  exceptionally  good. 

T.  Lee  Adams  read  a paper  on 
“What  Vegetables  a Horticulturist 
Should  Grow,”  while  we  read  a paper 
on  the  “Value  of  Horticultural  Soci- 
eties.” 

By  invitation  several  manufacturers 
of  berry  boxes  and  fruit  packages 
were  present  with  their  samples.  One 
showed  berry  boxes  of  sycamore,  gum 
and  poplar.  One  company  showed  pa- 
per boxes  and  baskets  of  pasteboard, 
while  another  a heaw  pasteboard 
covered  with  a filra  of  ) ffine.  This 
box  was  submerged  ,ur  two  hours 
under  water  without  showing  a soft- 
ening. G.  W.  Holsinger  said  that  a 
board  laid  across  three  of  these  boxes 
sustained  his  weight  (he  weighs  about 
165  pounds). 

Individually,  I was  much  impressed 
with  this  package,  and  believe  it  has 
come  to  stay,  inasmuch  as  wood  is 
fast  becoming  scarce.  As  to  the  price 
of  these  boxes,  I am  assured  they  can 
be  made  as  cheaply  as  wood  boxes. 

I think  they  will  be  more  durable  and 
can  be  cleaned  and  used  again,  as 
they  can  neither  split  nor  break,  as 


do  our  board  boxes.  They  are  made 
in  Kansas  City,  and  we  shall  certainly 
try  them  and  report  anon. 

As  to  the  number  present,  I count- 
ed those  in  the  room  and  found  thirty- 
nine  members  present.  This  is  far 
above  the  average  attendance,  and  I 
think  the  anxiety  concerning  the 
peach  crop  was  responsible  for  the 
increased  attendance. 


SPRAY  MATERIAL 
BERRY  BASKETS 
AND  CRATES. 

Everything  for  planting, 
growing,  harvesting  and 
marketing  fruit.  Write  us 
to-day  and  let  us  quote  you 
a special  price  on  what  you 
need.  The  Powerful  Barrel 
Pump  shown  here  can  be  at- 
tached to  any  barrel.  Price 
complete,  ready  to  use, 
only  $4.95.  Send  for  our 
catalogue  of  trees,  plants, 
— , vinesandeveryth'ngnead- 
ea  to  care  for  them.  It  is  free  with  a copy 
of  Green  s Big  Fruit  Grower  Magazine. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 

102  Wall  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Spray  or  Surrender 

that  is  the  ultimatum 
that  insects  and  fungi 
have  served  on  every 
fruit  - grower  of 
America.  If  you 
do  not  heed  the 
warning  you  will 
get  profits  from 
your  orchards.  Every 
man  who  sprays  intelli- 
gently, at  the  proper 
time,  finds  it  the  most 
profitable  operation  on 
the  farm. 

Send  for  illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  the  ECLIPSE 
Spray  Pumps  and  outfits. 

Morrill  & Morley  ::  Benton  Harbo-,  Mich. 


HURST’S 

POTATO 
SPRAYER 

>REETRIAL 


Sprays  Evorythlng. 

Potatoes,  Truck,  etc.,  4 
rows  at  a time,  20  acres 
a day.  Even  2-acre  grow- 
ers say,  “Pays  for  itself 
first  season,"  as  it  has  so 
many  uses.  (Also  a first  class  Tree  Sprayer). 

Has  HIGH  PI!  ESSURK,  and  deli  vers  a*“FOG"like  spray. 
Perfect  agitation.  All  working  parts  made  of  “ BRASS" . 
Runs  very  easy,  a BOY  16  years  old  can  operate  it  with 
ease.  ( Horse-hitch  for  hilly  country).  FI  f! ST  ORDER 
where  no  Agent,  gets  wholesale  price,  or  will  take  extra 
yield  one  acre  our  pay.  Sent  on  10  DAYS’  TRIAL— does 
not  cost  you  one  cent  if  not  satisfac  ory.  GUARANTEED 
for  2 yrs.  We  give  one  away,  in  each  locality  for  a little 
help  in  Advertising.  Write  today  for  our  liberal  terms. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO..  15*5  Forth  St.,  Canton,  0 


Defender 
Sprayer 

All  brass,  easiest  work- 
ing, most  powerful,  auto- 
matic mixer,  expansion 
valves,  double  strainer. 
Catalogue  of  Pumps  and 
Treatise  on  Spraying  free. 
Agents  Wanted, 
j.  F.  Gaylord,  Box  71  Oatsklll,  N.  Y. 


No  labor  whatever — almply  walk  lelsnra- 
ly,  spray  two  row«,  Impossible  to  clog,  spray' 
1>  like  a mist,  oompressed  air  does  the  busi- 
ness. Complete  with  safety  valve,  shoulder 
strap,  3 ft.  hose  with  brass,  automatlo  faucet 
and  noixle.  Send  lot  free  catalog  of  full  line 
sprayers.  Agents  wanted.  Send  92  for  sample. 

D.S.  SMITH  & CO.,  UTICA,  H.  Y. 


FORCE  PUMP  A T/-jr  ■ 

m 

HAS  NO  EQUAL  iWSS  M P, 

PRICE  REASONABLE 
CATALOGUE  FREE 
AGENTS  WANTED 

THE  H0IL  MFG.CaOP^ 

f. 

333  MAIN  ST. 

I spbray” 

BUFFALO.  N . Y.  | FIRE  J 

r-r-«  i t. iv  i a tnat  khu  i tOT*- 

Our  3 books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6 cts.  stamps 

R.S.& A.  B. LACEY,  Washington, D.C.  Estab.  1869. 
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DEMING  Power  Spraying  Outfit 

A light,  simple,  practical  gasoline  engine  outfit  that  sells  at  a reasonable 
price.  Experienced  fruit  growers  pronounce  it  bv  all  odds  the  best  power 
sprayer  made.  Entirely  self-contained,  ready  for  attaching  hose,  and 
easily  mounted  on  wagon  bed  or  tank  wagon.  Just  the  thing  for  the  large 
operations  of  farmer,  orchardist  or  park  superintendent. 

Send  For  Free  Catalogue 

of  all  sprayers,  Barrel , Bucket , Knapsack,  Hand,  Field, 

Etc.  Our  line  of  sprayers  is  known  everywhere  tor  their  efficiency 
and  nice  adaptability  to  all  uses.  Be  sure  to  investigate  before  you  buy. 

THE  DEMING  CBMPANY,  175  DEPOT  ST..  SALEM,  O. 


.A  Deming  outfit  solves  your 
spraying  problems. 


HENION  & HUBBELL, 
Western  Agents,  Chicago,  III. 


Monthly  Page 
Thirty-six 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  -J  OSEPH,  MISSOURI 


HOTITL 

TALK 

Conducted  by  71rs  "Ruth 
Tlotherhy  Address  all  com- 
munications to  " Home  Rd- 

itor.  The  Truit-Grolver.  " 

World  s Best  Butter 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR 
TRIUMPH  AT  NATIONAL 
DAIRY  SHOW 

The  great  DAIRY  SHOW  and  NATIONAL  BUTTERMAKERS’ 
CONVENTION  held  at  CHICAGO,  February  15th  to  24th,  awarded 
ALL  HIGHEST  BUTTER  PRIZES  to  entries  made  from  DE  LAVAL 
SEPARATOR  CREAM,  the  prizes  and  the  scores  being  as  follows: 

GRAND  PRIZE— GOLD  MEDAL 

A.  CARLSON,  Rush  City,  Minn Score  97 

SILVER  MEDAL 

J.  E.  HOWE,  Oakland,  Minn Score  96  ^ 

SILVER  CUPS 

E.  J.  SIMONSON,  Milton,  Wis Score  96 

W.  H.  BECHTEL,  Caro,  Mich Score  96 

LOUIS  NIELSONf,  Camp  Point,  111 Score  96 

F.  L.  ODELL,  Greenfield,  Iowa  Score  95^ 

Out  of  the  total  610  butter  entries  559  were  DE  LAVAL  users, 
the  other  51  representing  the  users  of  all  other  separators  combined, 
while  of  the  496  entries  scoring  90  and  over,  463  were  DE  LAV  ATI 
made,  the  other  33  covering  all  competitive  users  together. 

All  this  is  in  keeping  with  what  has  happened  at  every  previous 
Convention  Contest  of  the  National  Buttermakers’  Association  since  its 
organization  in  1892,  all  highest  awards  having  been  made,  without 
exception,  to  DE  LAVAL  users. 

While  in  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  DE  LAVAL  superiority  by 
the  best  buttermakers  everywhere,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
proportion  of  DE  LAVAL  made  entries  has  never  been  less  than  85%, 
and  at  the  present  Great  Show  was  over  91%  of  the  total  number. 

A DE  LAVAL  catalogue,  gladly  sent  for  the  asking,  will  help  to 
make  plain  WHY  under  like  conditions  DE  LAVAL  cream  produces 
butter  superior  to  that  which  can  be  made  in  any  other  way.  Write 
for  it  today. 

TKe  DeLaval  Separator  (q. 

Randolph  * Canal  St*.  C.ano ral  fYfficoo  109-113  Yonvllle  Square 

Chicago  vienerai  winces  Montreal 

1213  Filbert  Street  ~1 A Pni-tl a n Ht-  & 77  York  Street 

fiii  la  Delphi  a '-urnanui  oirtrex  Toronto 

9 & 11  Drumm  St.  NFW  YORR  14  & 16  Princess  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CS  w I K-f IX IX  WINNIPEG 


NEW  ROSE.BABY  RAMBLER 


I 


5 


(Mine.  Norbert  Levavxsseur) 

A dwarf,  compact  form  of  the  famous  “Crimson  Rambler”  Rose,  growing  about 
) feet.  It  is  covered  with  its  clusters  of  rich  glowing  crimson  flowers  throughout 
the  season.  It  is  never  out  of  bloom.  Perfectly  hardy.  The  color  is  brighter 
than  the  “ Crimson  Rambler.*’  Price,  I Sc  each;  2 year  plants,  50c  each. 


WHAT  YOU  CAN  BUY  TOR  FIFTY  CENTS 

J 0 everblooming  Roses,  no  two  alike 
/ 0 fragrant  Carnation  Pinks,  ten  kinds  . 

12  large  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  twelve  kinds 
12  Sunset  leaved  Coleus,  fine  for  beds 
1 0 grand  Geraniums,  double  and  single  . 

12  choice  Assorted  Plants,  for  pots  or  bedding 
8 choice  Begonias,  flowering  and  ornamental 
15  mammoth  flowering  Verbenas,  15  kinds 
15  Giant  Imperial  Pansies,  rich  colors 
10  Basket  and  Vase  Plants,  vines  and  foliage 
8 choice  Cannas.  eight  varieties 
15  Gladiolus,  orchid  flowering  . 

12  Tuberoses,  Dwarf,  Pearl  and  sweet-scented 

Any  5 of  the  above  Collections  for  S2.00  postpaid,  or  the  entire 
13  Sets  for  S4.00.  Get  your  friends  to  club  with  you  and  get 
yours  FREE.  SEND  FOR  FRFF  CATALOGUE. 


50c 

50c 

50c 

50c 

50c 

50c 

50c 

50c 

50c 

50c 

50c 

50c 

50c 


.W. VESTAL  & SON.  - 

476  LITTLE  ROCKTARK 


BOX  476 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE  STRAWBERRY? 

It  is  the  handsomest,  most  effectively  illustrated,  most  practical  and 
i nstructive  publication  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  is  the  only  j ourna  1 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  strawberry  production  in  all  its  branches 
I f you  grow  strawberries  for  home  or  market  you  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it.  1 1 is  edited  by  ex- 
perts, and  published  right  on  the  biggest  strawberry  farm  in  the  world.  1 1 tells  you  just  what  to  do,  and 
how  and  when  to  do  it-  and  tells  you  just  at  the  time  you  really  want  to  know  about  these  things 


HERE  IS  OUR  OFFER  TO  YOU-- 

going  to  you  right  away  on  three 
months’  approval.  Mind  you,  you 
are  not  to  pay  a penny  down,  not  to 
agree  to  keep  on  taking  it  just  your 
word  to  do  one  of  two  things  at  the  end 
of  three  months  either  notify  us  to 
stop  sending  the  magazine,  or  send  us 
just  one  dollar  for  the  full  year’s  sub- 
scription. All  you  have  to  do  is  to  fill 
out  coupon  herewith,  cut  it  out  and 
mail  it  to  us  and  The  Strawberry  will 
come  at  once.  DO  IT  NOW. 

THE  STRAWBERRY 

THREE  RIVERS,  MICHIGAN  § p-  °-  Address 

We  want  an  Agent  for  The  Strawberry  | 
in  every  town  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  Z 


WE  PROPOSE  STARTING  THE  STRAWBERRY 

1 1 • 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ■ 14  1 1 1 M 1 1 M 1 1 1 1 1 1 J 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 M 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II  i«  I ii  1 1 ri  1 1 ii  i £ 


Publisher  The  Strawberry,  COUPON 
Box  25,  Three  Rivers,  Mich 

I accept  your  offer  to  test  The  Strawberry.  Enter  my 
subscription  for  one  full  year. 

After  receiving  three  months’  sample  copies,  I will  do 
one  of  two  things — either  send  you  $1 .00  for  the  full  year  s 
subscription,  or  write  you  to  stop  the  magazine,  when  you 
an'  to  cancel  this  subscription  and  the  sample  copies  are  to 
be  free  to  me  as  a test . • 


Name 


I State 
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Cook  Book  Free 


To  each  lady  who  will  send  25  cents  for  one 
year's  trial  subscription  to  THE  HOME  IN- 
STKl'CTOK,  Quincy,  Illinois,  we  will  send  free, 
postpaid,  one  copy  of  the  American  Family  Cook  Book.  The  Home  Instructor  Is  a 
Woman's  Magazine  from  cover  to  cover  and  the  only  magazine  published  that  lists  up- 
to-date  Dress  Patterns  at  6 cents  each.  Good  Stories.  Stamps  taken.  Agents  Wanted. 


Helpful  Housewives. 

There  are  women  who  take  all  the 
help  they  can  get,  but  never  help 
anyone  else.  Sometimes,  it  is  be- 
cause they  think  mry  can't.  They 
underestimate  their  own  abilities,  and 
imagine  that  every  housewife  must  be 
in  possession  of  their  knowledge,  sim- 
ply because  it  is  so  well  known  to 
them. 

Some  refuse  to  tell  of  the  new  dis- 
covery they  have  just  made,  because 
it  seems  so  simple  they  are  afraid  of 
being  laughed  at.  Columbus  couldn’t 
have  thought  of  that  when  he  showed 
his  friends  how  to  make  an  egg  stand 
on  end. 

Some  people  never  find  time  to  start 
a helpful  suggestion  along  the  domes- 
tic trail  because  they  keep  themselves 
busy  spreading  their  own  woes,  or 
their  fearful  forebodings  of  a future 
that  is  sure  to  be  worse  than  the  past! 
There  ought  to  be  some  adequate  pun- 
ishment for  people  who  are  so  deter- 
mined as  they  seem  to  be  to  make 
others  unhappy,  and  I presume  there 
is;  the  trouble  is,  we  don’t  know  how 
to  deal  it  out  as  we  should  like  to. 

Then  there  are  the  housewives  who 
manage  to  do  things  well,  but  who 
can  never  tell  how,  or  why,  or  when. 
I don’t  know  that  we  can  do  anything 
with  them,  except  to  watch  them  and 
take  notes. 

I know  housewives  who  are  past- 
mistresses  in  economy;  but  they  would 
not  admit  It  for  anything  we  could 
offer  them.  Why?  Simply  because 
they  are  ashamed  to  let  anyone  know 
they  economize.  You  couldn’t  make 
them  understand  that  they  have  mas- 
tered an  art  to  be  proud  of.  If  they 
could  only  realize  what  a desirable 
and  praiseworthy  thing  it  is  to  know 
how  not  to  waste,  they  would  be  very 
willing  to  impart  their  information  to 
their  more  ignorant  sisters,  but  there’s 
a twist  in  the  corner  of  their  cranium 
where  Pride  is  located,  and  they  suf- 
fer from  what  is  known  as  “false 
pride.”  When  one  has  it  bad,  there 
is  no  hope  of  recovery! 

It  is  a blessed  thing  to  be  able  to 
help,  be  it  ever  so  little,  and  I like 
the  housewife  who  says,  “Now,  per- 
haps this  may  help  some  one.  Guess 
I’ll  pass  it  on.  No  harm  done,  if  some 
one  else  has  got  ahead  of  me.” 

Sisters,  there’s  a little  “preach”  in 
these  few  lines.  Did  you  need  it? 

RUTH  MOTHERBY. 

Our  Prize  Winners. 

Following,  you  will  find  a list  of 
the  prize  winners  among  those  who 
contributed  articles  on  the  care  of 
such  fruits  as  we  have  discussed  in 
this  issue.  Next  month  we  shall  take 
up  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  To- 
matoes, and  if  we  have  space,  Black- 
berries. 

A typographical  error  in  our  prize 
offer  gave  the  word  “resipe,”  where 
the  plural  should  have  been  used. 
We  are  glad  to  note,  however,  that 
there  were  not  many  of  our  readers 
who  were  misled  by  it. 

Putting  up  Strawberries. 

First  prize — Myrtle  Collins. 

Second  prize — Mrs.  Carrie  Bing- 
ham. 

Strawberries  in  Their  Season. 

First  prize — Myrtle  Collins. 

Second  prize — Mrs.  J.  F.  Todd. 

Second  prize — Faye  B.  Andre. 

Second  prize — Octavia  Jackson. 

Putting  Up  Rhubarb. 

First  prize — Mrs.  Walter  Walters. 

Second  prize — Mrs.  L.  D.  C.  Pol- 
lock. 

Second  prize — Mrs.  W.  A.  Groves. 

Rhubarb  in  Its  Season. 

First  prize — Mrs.  W.  T.  Jensen. 

Second  prize — Mrs.  H.  H.  Hubbard. 

Second  prize — Mrs.  James  J.  Flem- 
ing. 

Putting  Up  Currants. 

First  prize — Hortense  W.  Brown. 

Second  prize — Mrs.  C.  W.  Wood- 
ward. 

Currants  in  Tlielr  Season. 

First  prize — Elenora  Rich. 

Second  prize — Mrs.  James  Blakeley. 

Putting  Up  Cherries. 

First  prize — Miss  Emily  De  Witt. 

Second  prize — N.  E.  Bonniwell. 

Cherries  in  Their  Season. 

First  prize — Miss  Emily  De  Witt. 

Second  prize — Mrs.  Euphonla  Woods. 


It  is  not  always  easy  to  decide 
which  is  the  very  best  among  several 
dozen  recipes;  but  three  most  excel- 
lent housekeepers  acted  as  judges 
in  this  contest,  and  we  think  there 
are  few  who  will  criticize  their  se- 
lection. The  judges  were  unable  to 
decide  between  the  recipes  in  several 
cases,  and  the  only  way  we  could  be 
sure  that  all  were  treated  fairly  was 
to  award  some  extra  prizes.  We  have 
never  seen  such  a fine  lot  of  recipes  as 
were  submitted.  Of  course  the  readers 
understand  that  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  publish  all  the  recipes  sent  in — 
nor  would  that  be  wise,  for  in  a con- 
test like  this  there  is  naturally  great 
similarity  between  many  of  the  reci- 
pes; but  we  have  tried  to  cover  as 
wide  a range  as  possible — and  not 
to  omit  any  new  idea  that  has  been 
submitted.  R.  M. 

* 

A Kitchen  Chat. 

Cheap  as  crash  toweling  is  nowa- 
days, every  kitchen  should  be  liberal- 
ly supplied  with  towels.  Leaving  out 
the  question  of  fastidiousness,  it  is  a 
menace  to  health  for  a whole  family 
to  be  limited  to  one  or  two  towels  an 
entire  week.  In  summer  especially, 
a clean  one  should  go  up  each  day. 
It  makes  no  more  washing  than  a 
couple  of  badly  soiled  ones  would  do, 
and  they  need  not  be  ironed  at  all  if 
hung  straight  on  the  line  and  folded 
smoothly  when  taken  down.  In  fact, 
all  clean  clothes  should  be  folded, 
not  just  tossed  into  the  basket  to  be- 
come a mass  of  wrinkles;  it  lessens 
the  trouble  on  ironing  day. 

Though  far  from  being  an  advocate 
of  incessant  use  of  the  scrubbing 
brush  and  water  pail,  the  kitchen  is 
the  spot  above  all  others  in  the  home 
demanding  “eternal  vigilance.”  There 
the  housewife  displays  her  skill  and 
good  management  or  her  lack  of 
thrift  and  neatness.  “A  place  for  ev- 
erything and  everything  in  its  place,” 
appears  on  the  surface  to  be  easy  of 
attainment,  but  only  the  woman 
blessed  with  a sense  of  order  ever 
reaches  that  happy  state.  Nor  is  her 
whole  time  taken  up  by  the  battle 
with  dirt,  far  from  it.  Her  house  is 
better  kept,  and  with  half  the  outlay 
of  strength  expended  by  the  other 
who  cleans  week  in,  week  out,  and 
nothing  to  show  for  it.  To  obtain 
the  desired  results  of  our  labor,  care, 
system,  and  intelligent  thought  are 
essential,  unless  we  wish  to  spend  our 
days  at  the  ceaseless  grind.  The  wom- 
an born  without  a sense  of  order  is 
an  unfortunate  being,  for  much  of 
her  life  goes  in  fruitless  endeavor. 

And  so — to  hark  back  to  my  text— 
as  the  kitchen  is  the  hub  of  the  home, 
let  us  have  all  the  aids  to  making 
work  pleasant  that  wit  and  invention 
can  give  us.  Dishwashing  can  be 
a most  distasteful  duty  or  it  can  be 
viewed  with  cheerful  toleration  as  a 
necessary  evil.  No  person  ever  lived 
who  could  find  comfort  in  a greasy, 
foul-smelling  rag  and  a disreputable 
frayed  cloth  as  adjuncts  to  the  task, 
yet  they  are  in  evidence  all  too  often. 

Expense  •'ed  not  deter  us  from 
having  a i itiful  supply  of  cloths 
for  kitchen  service,  for  the  best  parts 
of  old  undershirts,  coarse  shirts,  and 
half-worn  towels  are  always  at  hand 
where  a none  too  well  filled  purse 
requires  a watch  kept  on  the  pennies. 
Turn  up  a hem  and  run  loosely  in  big 
stitches;  the  temtation  is  not  so  great 
to  regard  them  solely  as  ”rags,”  and 
they  command  more  respect  from  the 
washerwoman.  Do  not  hesitate  to  get 
out  a fresh  one  and  consign  them  to 
the  fire  when  past  their  presentable- 
ness. 

In  my  own  home  all  old  aprons,  old 
dresses,  sheets,  nightgowns  and  the 
like  are  torn  into  lengths,  hemmed 
in  anything  but  microscope  stitches, 
and  put  away  for  future  use  to  wrap 
about  a boiled  ham,  to  cover  pies  and 
cake  whil  cooling,  for  bread  cloths 
and  also — let  me  whisper  this — for 
foot  towels!  If  any  woman  who  sees 
this  has  cast-off  garments  of  outing 
flannel,  let  her  proceed  to  make  foot 
towels  forthwith.  They  are  so  soft 
and  nice  and  so  easily  kept  clean. 

On  ironing  day  slip  a roll  of  old 
carpet  or  piece  of  quilt  under  your 
feet  if  you  will  stand  up  to  do  it  all. 
The  smaller  articles  could  be  pressed 
from  the  vantage  point  of  a chair,  but 
many  women  prefer  to  endure  the 
krick  in  their  backs  to  making  them- 


selves comfortable  about  the  work. 

A step  more  here  and  there  may 
be  a trifle  to  the  woman  with  serv- 


ants at  her  beck  and  call,  but  if  she 
has  but  the  one  pair  of  hands  and 
feet  to  meet  a thousand  demands,  the 
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and  l'/s  Inc.. 
Ab  kro..d  jib  b 


Top  llUKiiy  with  harpe  Phaeton  Sent 
■nuhlon  tires.  Price  eompUue,  t'7 1.0 J. 
.is  uM'jSO.  more. 


33  Years  Selling  Direct 


Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been 
sold  direct  from  our  factory  to  user 
for  a third  of  a century.  We  ship  for 
examination  and  approval  and  guaran- 
tee safe  delivery.  You  are  out  nothing  if 
not  satisfied  as  to  style,  quality  and 
price.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  world  selling  to  the  consumer 
exclusively.  We  make  200  styles  of 
Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness.  Send 
for  large  free  catalog. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  & HARNESS  MFG.  CO..  ELKHART.  IND. 


No.  4%.  Single  Curved  Breast  Collar  Harness. 
Price  complete,  #10.75.  As  good  as  sells  lor  55.00 
more. 


40  BULBS,  25  Cents. 

Fori  i or  out  of  doors  growing  Gloxinia,  Begonia,  Iris, 
Scill.i,  Tuberoses,  Jonquils,  Daffodils.  Oxalis,  Freesia, 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  'Japan  Li’y,  Snowdrops, 
Narcissus,  Allium,  C'tionodoxa,  Paconin.  For 
stamps  or  coin,  we  will  send  1 liis  magnificent  collection 
of  bulbs,  and  also  as  a premium  a tine  C C 

collection  of  flower  seeds,  250  varieties,  ■ IB  b 
Ori^r  to-day  .and  bpsiwe  to  tret  them  intime  forplannng. 

WOODLAWfJ  NURSERY,  MALDEN,  MASS. 


AND  HOW 
0 TO  MAKE  IT 

“EVERYBODY  MAKES  FUDGE” 
Why  Not  the  Right  Kind  ? 

Send  15  cents  in  currency  for  booklet  of  receipts  and 
Full  Inform  tion  howto  make  the  Llst.  The  kind  the 
candy  man  wkes.  Furnished  by  one  w ho  knows. 

Address  P.  0.  Box  TTo.  209,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


(iovernmeot  Positions 

50,830  Appointments  Civil  Service 

places  during  the  past  year.  Excellent  opportunities  for 
young  people.  Each  year  we  instruct  by  mail  hundreds 
of  persons  who  pass  these  examinations  ami  receive  ap- 
pointments to  life  positions  at  $810  to  $1200  a year.  If  you 
desire  a position  or  this  kind,  write  for  our  Civil  Service 
Announcement,  containing  dates,  places  for  holding  ex- 
aminations, and  questions  recently  used  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Colombian  Correspondence  College  ::  Washington.  D.  C. 


Canning  Outfits 

We  make  and  aell  them  to  work  on  cook  »toT, 
or  furnace  of  all  sites  and  prices  for  either. 
Home  or  Market  Canning,  the  beat  outfit  yet 
invented.  The  heat  book  of  instruction  e.er 
published.  We  start  you  In  the  canning  busl- 
nesa.  Write  for  catalogue  and  circular  of  val- 
uable Information. 

THE  RANEY  CANKER  CO., 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Canning  Factories 

AND  FIXTURES 

We  do  not  claim  to  have  It  all,  or  do  we 
claim  to  know  It  all,  but  we  can  furnish 
you  with  a Canning  outfit  that  Is  complete 
In  every  detail,  and  Instructions  that  are 
unsurpassed.  Write  us. 

TEXAS  CANNER  COMPANY, 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas 


Canning  Business,  Free 

INFORMATION 

MODERN  CANNER  CO.,  Bridgeport,  Ala. 


Just  th.  thing  for 

Water  Supply 

No  water  rent,  y.t  all 
the  city  conveniences; 
pumps  water  for  Irri- 
gating or  any  other 
water  supply,  without 
cost.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue. 

J.  M.  KUNE, 
Beavertown,  Pm. 

PEACH  TREES 

100,000  Peach  In  all  grades.  Leading  sorts. 
None  better  In  quality  or  cheaper  In  price. 
Write  today  for  prices.  Full  line  of  other 
high  grade  stock. 

Parsons  Wholesale  Nurseries, 

Parsons,  Kqnwnfl 


few  odd  steps  saved  have  a deeper 
meaning.  The  mere  journey  from 
kitchen  to  pantry,  or  kitchen  to  cel- 
lar in  the  course  of  the  day  is  a very 
Shylock  after  her  reserve  force.  The 
best  labor-saving  device  in  a certain 
house  is  a bed  slat  above  the  kitchen 
table  into  which  are  screwed  a dozen 
hooks,  and  where  hang  numbers  of 
little  tin  buckets,  containing  tea,  cof- 
fee, sugar,  rice,  barley,  corn  starch, 
etc.  When  empty  these  are  replenished 
from  the  pantry.  Near  the  stove 
is  another  slat  similarly  furnished 
with  hooks,  where  hang  soup  strain- 
ers, a wooden  paddle,  iron  spoons, 
forks,  measuring  cups,  and  the  sugar, 
flour,  salt  and  pepper  sifters,  while 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stove  hangs 
a big  salt  box.  In  the  pantry  what- 
ever can  go  into  glass  jars  is  put  there, 
and  all  tins  cans  are  labeled.  The 
owner  of  this  kitchen  is  a delicate 
creature  with  a family  of  thirteen 
and  she  long  ago  learned  that  steps 
count. 

I remember  a dear  and  wise  old 
man  whose  favorite  quotations  were 
“cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness,”  and 
“Order  is  heaven’s  first  law.”  As  a 
child  the  frequent  hearing  of  these 
words  used  to  amuse  me,  but  later 
years  have  given  them  a deeper  sig- 
nificance, particularly  as  applied  to 
the  government  of  the  home  and  in 
no  place  is  the  absence  of  those  two 
things  so  noticeable  as  in  our  kitch- 
ens. AUNT  MARY. 

Old  Fashioned  Bean  Porridge. 

I have  lately  discovered  that  there 
are  women  who  do  not  know  how  to 
make  bean  porridge,  as  our  grand- 
mothers made  it,  and  I know  little 
children  who  have  never  tasted  it. 
My,  my!  What  they  have  missed! 
This  is  the  way  my  grandmother  made 
it:  Take  one  pint  of  beef  stock,  two 
pounds  lean  pork  steak,  cut  in  small 
pieces,  one  quart  white  beans  after 
they  are  parboiled,  one  quart  hulled 
corn,  and  enough  water  to  make  the 
porridge  of  desirable  ' consistency, 
when  ready  to  serve.  Let  it  boil 
until  the  beans  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  corn,  then  sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper,  and  serve 
hot  with  stale  bread  toasted  until 
crisp. 

Prepare  it  once  and  young  family 
will  tease  for  it  three  times  a week 
during  the  winter.  See  if  they  don’t. 

Mamma  has  just  read  this  and  she 
says  there  are  families  where  soup 
stock  is  as  unknown  as  bean  porridge. 
In  that  case,  use  a piece  of  fresh 
beef,  instead  of  the  stock. 

But  I can’t  imagine  housekeeping 
without  soup  stock.  We  save  all  bits 
of  fresh  meat  of  every  kind — chicken 
bones,  briskets,  sometimes  a little  salt 
meat,  and  whenever  we  are  to  have 
a fire  in  the  range  for  more  than  an 
hour,  we  put  the  meat  in  a kettle, 
cover  it  with  cold  water  and  let  it 
simmer.  Sometimes  it  simmers 
whenever  there  is  a fire,  for  a day  or 
two.  We  add  potatoes,  carrots,  an 
onion  or  two,  and  a turnip — all  put 
in  the  kettle  without  being  sliced,  for 
we  only  want  the  flavor.  When  all  is 
cooked  until  all  the  taste  has  been 
transferred  to  the  liquid,  we  strain 
it  through  a fine  sieve,  and  seal  it, 
while  hot,  in  fruit  jars.  Before  using 
it,  we  carefully  skim  off  all  the  fat, 
which  rises  to  the  top. 

This  makes  a rich  meat  jelly  which 
is  fine  for  many  kinds  of  soup,  as 
well  as  for  gravies,  meat  pies,  and 
warmed-over  potatoes. 

MYRTLE  COLLINS. 

Resourceful. 

I have  a friend  visiting  me,  and 
yesterday  my  baby  poured  a cupful 
of  milk  into  her  lap.  Her  dress  was 
of  serge,  and  I was  sure  it  was  ruined, 
but  she  was  not  at  all  worried  over  it. 
She  covered  the  spot  with  pure  gly- 
cerine, then  washed  it  with  a cloth 
dipped  in  luke-warm  water  and  when 
it  was  perfectly  clean,  she  pressed  it 
on  the  wrong  side  with  a moderately 
hot  iron. 

Really  you  cannot  see  where  the 
milk  touched  it. 

My  husband  tore  his  best  trousers, 
on  a nail,  today,  making  an  ugly 
three-cornered  place  that  I feared 
could  never  be  mended  to  look  well. 
But  this  friend  was  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. She  hunted  up  a bit  of  serge, 
the  color  of  his  suit,  and  smeared  it 
with  thin  glue,  then  stuck  it  on  the 
under  side  of  the  rent,  arranging  the 
torn  threads  so  nicely  that  one  can 
hardly  see  where  the  trousers  were 
torn.  It  was  a new  way  of  patching, 
to  me,  and,  thinking  it  might  be  help- 
ful to  some  one  else,  I passed  it  on. 

MRS.  PARKET  SAUNDERS. 


Aunt  Lydrty’s  Ways. 

Aunt  Liddy  was  frequently  spoken 
of  as  “a  master  hand  with  felons.” 

I think  her  favorite  remedy  consisted 
of  onion  poultices,  made  by  pound- 
ing raw  onions  to  a pulp,  and  binding 
them  on  the  felon.  These  were 
changed  two  or  three  times  a day — 
oftener  if  the  felon  were  very  pain- 
ful, for  the  fresh  onion  eased  the 
pain. 

If  the  onions  were  not  obtainable, 
as  sometimes  happens,  a bottle  con- 
taining oil  of  cedar  was  brought  from 
her  medicine  chest,  and  this  was  ap- 
plied quite  frequently  the  first  day — 
say  half  a dozen  times.  Sometimes 
it  was  not  needed  at  all  on  the  sec- 
ond day. 

Aunt  Lyddy  always  kept  a bottle  of 
finely  pulverized  resin  in  her  medi- 
cine chest,  for  she  considered  it  one 
of  the  best  applications  to  stop  bleed- 
ing from  a bad  cut.  She  bound  it  on 
with  a soft  cloth.  As  soon  as  the 
wound  began  to  feel  feverish,  she 
kept  the  cloth  wet  in  cold  water,  and 
it  was  wonderful  how  quickly  a cut 
would  heal  under  her  treatment. 

But  I think,  after  all,  that  Aunt 
Lyddy’s  vermifuge  will  be  remem- 
bered longer  by  grateful  mothers 
than  any  other  remedy  she  had.  Here 
is  her  recipe  for  making  it: 

Mix  two  ounces  of  worm  seed  with 
one  and  one-half  ounces,  each,  of 
valerian,  rhubarb,  pink  root,  and 
senna.  Boil  this  in  three  quarts  of 
water,  strain  it,  and  add  ten  drops 
oil  of  tansy,  and  forty  drops  oil  of 
cloves.  Add  to  this  one  quart  of  rec- 
tified spirit. 

You  see,  she  made  her  vermifuge 
in  large  quantities  for  it  was  in  great 
demand  among  mothers  who  could 
not  find  the  time  to  make  it  them- 
selves. The  dose  was  a tablespoon- 
ful every  night  for  three  nights,  then 
three  nights  without  it,  then  a table- 
spoonful for  three  nights,  so  con- 
tinuing until  the  child  was  relieved. 

ELENORA  RICH. 

$ 

To  Our  Women  Friends. 


on  — CREAM  — 
rjf SEPARATOR 

For  $19.90  wo  sell  (his  high 
grade  Dundee  Cream  Separator; 
capacity,  175  pounds  per  hour. 
Guaranteed  tin*  equal  of  cream 
pep  ar  a tors  offered  by  ot  tiers  at  $40.00. 
Our  Economy  C.tam  Separator,  guar- 
anteed the  very  best  cream  separator 
made  In  the  world  Is  sold  by  us  at  one- 
third  the  pi  ice  asked  for  any  other 
high  grade  machine,  and  on  It  we 
make  A WONDLRI  CL  FREE  OF- 
I LR.  We  will  place  the  Economy 
in  your  home  for  a sixtv-day 
f cc  tiial  and  test,  and  if  you 
3 don't  find  It  the  closest  skim- 
ming, easiest  running,  easiest 
cleaning,  greatest  capacity 
separator.  In  every  way  the 
very  best  separator  made, the 
trial  won’t  cost  you  one  cent. 

/ This  great  free  trial  offer  Is 
shown  In  our  Free  Cream 
Separator  Catalogue.  Write 
us  a letter  or  a postal  today 
and  say,  “Send  me  your  Free  Cicam 
Separator  Catalogue,”  and  the  com- 
plete hook,  showing  large  lllvstra- 
tlons  and  descriptions  of  our  entire  line  of  m am  separa- 
tors. our  astonlshln  :ly  low  prices,  our  sixty  days  free 
trial  offer,  liberal  terms  of  payment.  < ur  $1,000,00  chal- 
lenge  to  all  other  separator  n.anufactuieis,  wontli  rful  In- 
formation on  the  advantages  of  a cream  separator,  every- 
thing will  go  to  you  by  return  mail,  free  and  postpaid. 
You  will  also  get  our  MARVELOUS  OFFER  of 

THIS  COUCH  FREE.  V»7C 

from  usyou  can  get  this  full  size  6-foot 
upholstered  couch  free,  or  your  choice 
of  hundreds  of  other  valuable  artl-  ’v7 
clcs.  Wiite  now,  sure,  and  get  all  our  wonderful  cream 
separator  offers,  prices,  information,  and  thisbig  freecouch 
offer,  the  greatest  propositions  ever  heard  of.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO. 


&REAM  SEPARATOR  CDCC 

This  is  a genuine  offer  I II  ■■  Im 
made  to  introduce  the  — 

PEOPLES  LKEAM  SEPAKaTOR  in  every 
neighborhood.  It  is  the  best  and  sim- 
plest in  the  world.  We  ask  that  you 
show  it  to  your  neighbors  who  have 
cows.  Send  your  name  and  the  name 
of  the  nearest  freight  office.  Address 
PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  73  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ON  SALARY  for  a 

large,  established  firm 
to  solicit  and  demon- 
strate a modern  toilet 
soap,  distinctly  differ- 
ent from  all  other 
soaps.  No  traveling. 
Easy  sales  everywhere 
Write  for  particulars  and  FREE  sample. 
THE  D.  COMPANY,  717-727  S.  \V.  St., 
Canton,  Ohio 


BROCKTON  DAHLIA  FARM 

has  the  largest  and  finest  collection  of 
DAHLIAS  AND  GLADIOLUS 
in  the  United  States.  Catalogue  Free. 
W.  P.  Lathrop,  Prop.,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


We  want  to  say  just  a word  here 
to  our  women  friends  in  regard  to 
the  request  made  of  every  reader  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  on  page  3 of  this 
issue.  Turn  to  that  page  and  read  it. 
We  want  our  readers  to  help  us  get 
The  Fruit-Grower  introduced  into 
homes  where  it  should  be  a regular 
visitor,  and  the  women  can  help  in 
this  work. 

Premiums  are  offered  for  helping 
us  to  get  new  subscribers,  and  at 
least  two  of  these  will  interest  our 
women  folks,  especially.  We  refer 
to  the  Baby  Rambler  rose  and  to  the 
booklet  on  “Serving  and  Preserving 
Fruits,”  which  we  shall  issue,  contain- 
ing the  recipes  submitted  in  our  prize 
contest.  Either,  or  both,  of  these  pre- 
miums will  be  appreciated  by  every 
woman  who  reads  this  notice.  Will 
you  help  in  this  work? 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  say  just  a 
word  about  the  Baby  Rambler  rose. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  recent  introductions.  The  plants 
begin  to  bloom  while  very  small,  and 
bloom  all  summer  long,  the  blossoms 
appearing  in  clusters  like  the  old 
Crimson  Rambler.  The  plant  is  a 
dwarf-grower,  and  to  see  the  small 
bushes  covered  with  the  beautiful  lit- 
tle roses  is  a most  pleasing  sight..  We 
believe  this  premium  will  surprise 
you.  The  plants  we  offer  as  premiums 
are  the  ones  which  nurserymen  are 
selling  at  50c  each. 


BURT  S SUPERB  DAHLIAS 

Gland  Prize,  St.  Louis;  Gold  Medal,  Ruffalo. 

20  kinds  (my  selection),  $1.00 
H.  F.  BURT  Taunton,  Mass. 


Money  In  Bananas 

IS  THE  TITLE  OF  A BOOK  THAT  TELLS 

how  and  where  Bananas  grow  and 
the  wonderful  possibilities  in  the 
Banana  industry  for  investors.  If 
you  want  the  safest  and  surest  in- 
surance against  poverty  and  a life 
income  of  from  $ 1 00.  to  $ 1 ,000  a 
year,  write  us  at  once  for  this 

FREE  BOOK 

It  presents  the  most  remarkable 
opportunity  for  profitable  invest- 
ment ever  offered. 

CO-OPERATIVE  TROPICAL 
FRUIT  ASSOCIATION 
32  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

Mention  this  Paper 


1 WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write 
me  today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or 
what  your  occupation  has  bee'*,  I will 
teach  you  the  Real  Estate  business  by 
mail;  appoint  you  Special  Representa- 
tive of  my  Company  in  your  town ; start 
you  in  a profitable  busine  sof  your  own 
and  help  you  make  big:  money  at  once. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  men  without 
capital  to  bi  come  independent  for  life. 
V ilnable  book  and  full  particulars  free. 
Write  today. 

EDWIN  R.  MARDEN,  President 
National  Co-operative  Realty  Co. 

1124  A'henanm  Building CHICAGO 


Thousands  of  Readers  of  This  Paper 

Have  already  cut  out  the  following  coupon.  If  you  have  not  yet  done  so,  you  should  by  all 
means  do  so  at  once.  Do  not  put  it  off,  you  may  forget  it  or  it  may  be  too  late.  Each  one  send- 
ing in  this  coupon  secures  a contract  certificate  for  from  $103.00  to  $5U0.UU  in  one  of  the  most 
profitable  enterprises  in  the  world.  Such  an  offer  was  probably  never  made  before  and  you 
cannot  afford  to  miss  it.  Every  reader  of  this  paper  can  and  should  take  advantage  of  it  now. 


CUT  THIS  OUT' 


AS  LONG  AS 
YOU  LIVE. 


$1,000.00  A YEAR 

Do  you  want  an  Income  of  from  $100.00  to  $1,000.00  a year  for  life?  If  so,  return  this 
coupon  promptly.  Yon  take  absolutely  i.o  risk  ot  any  kind.  If  upon  examination  you  are 
not  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITIES  of 
your  life  to  secure  a steady,  permanent  income,  as  long  as  you  live,  you  are  under 
no  obligation  to  make  any  payments  whatever,  so  don’t  delay,  but  send  in  coupon  at  once. 

Name 

N OTE— Write  name  plainly  so  that  no  mistake  will  be  made  in  filling  out  certificate. 


Post  Office 

County State  

Please  reserve Shares  for  me,  send  me  certificate,  booklet,  reports  and  all 

information:  if  I am  fully  convinced  that  it  Is  an  enterprise  of  the  soundest  character  and 
will  prove  ENORMOUSLY  profitable,  I will  pay  for  same  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  share 
per  month  until  fully  paid.  No  more  than  live  shares  reserved  for  any  one  person. 

CONTINENTAL  COMMERCIAL  COMPANY  8 )5  Fullerton  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


BEAUTIFUL  ALBUM  FREE! 


An  e'egant  Souvenir  Photograph  Album  containing  a number  of 
very  interesting  views  will  be  sent  free  to  all  returning  this  coupon. 


Monthly  Page 
Thirty-eight 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI  YearlCTim 


A Spinster  ’ s Children — / V. 

I’ve  been  almost  blue  today — would 
have  been  decidedly  so  had  it  not  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I might  plan  an 
outfit  for  my  dream-baby  of  two 
months  old.  So  I locked  myself  into 
my  room,  and  declared  I was  too  ill 
to  see  anyone.  Then,  with  plenty  of 
brown  paper,  and  pen  and  note-book, 
I gave  myself  up  to  a day  of  real  en- 
joyment. How  my  friends  would  laugh 
if  they  could  see  this  particular  note- 
book of  mine!  It  is  entirely  devoted 
to  my  imaginary  family,  and  is  one  of 
my  most  precious  possessions.  I hope 
I shall  be  told  when  the  hour  of  my 
death  is  at  hand,  so  that  I may  de- 
stroy this  note-book  before  I go.  I 
should  not  like  to  have  it  read  and 
criticized  by  those  who  could  not  un- 
derstand. 

And  I feel  that  there  are  not  many, 
even  among  women,  who  could  un- 
derstand, for  the  joys  of  motherhood 
are  not  appreciated  and  longed  for 
with  increasing  earnestness  as  civil- 
ization becomes  more  complex.  Is 
this  a sign  of  progression?  It  does 
not  seem  so  to  me;  but  God’s  ways 
are  beyond  my  comprehension,  and 
the  present-day  objection  to  mater- 
nity may  be  leading  to  a condition  far 
more  desirable  than  any  I can  im- 
agine. I only  have  an  instinctive  be- 
lief that  the  majority  of  my  friends 
would  laugh  at  the  mother  in  me, 
and  the  childish  methods  by  which  it 
seeks  satisfaction,  and  so  I should 
like  to  destroy  my  note-book  before  I 
die  and  thus  prevent  its  being  ridi- 
culed by  those  who  only  think  of  me 
as  a helpful  spinster,  most  useful  in 
a neighborhood,  but  one  who  couldn’t 
possibly  long  for  the  joys  of  moth- 
erhood that  have  been  denied  her, 
and  for  its  cares  which  they  fancy 
few  sensible  women  could  desire. 

It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could 
be  nicer  than  the  little  wardrobe  I 
planned  today.  None  of  the  garments 
are  to  be  long,  for  a baby’s  feet  should 
be  given  freedom  as  soon  as  it  shows 
an  inclination  to  demand  it.  The  pet- 
ticoats are  to  be  cut  in  princess  style, 
with  long  sleeves,  and  not  too  large 
in  the  waist,  for  I will  not  have  any 
ugly  folds  creasing  the  tender  flesh 
of  my  baby.  The  petticoats  will  all 
be  of  flannel  that  can  be  laundered 
without  shrinking.  The  gowns  will 
be  of  dainty  white  materials — wash 
silk,  if  I can  afford  it — made  Gretch- 
en  style,  and  simply  trimmed  with 
narrow  lace  frills  in  neck  and  sleeves. 

The  stockings  will  be  knit,  by  my- 
self, of  the  softest  white  wool  the 
market  affords,  and  they  will  be  firm 
and  soft  and  very  warm,  for  I shall 
insist  on  warmth  for  my  baby’s  feet. 
By  so  doing,  I shall  provide  against 
many  infantile  disorders  that  now 
cause  the  little  ones  great  suffering. 
These  home-knit  stockings — a pair  of 
them  lies  hidden  in  the  bottom  of  my 
trunk — will  form  my  most  satisfac- 
tory fancy  work,  and  it  was  to  make 
them  that  I became  proficient  in  the 
use  of  the  knitting  needles  at  a time 
when  most  women  had  discarded  them 
entirely.  Such  stockings  as  I mean  to 
provide  for  my  baby  cannot  be  pur- 
chased in  the  stores.  They  reach  to 
the  waist,  where  they  come  over  the 
hips,  and  are  made  to  fit  the  little 
body  something  like  the  open  draw- 
ers sensible  women  used  to  wear. 
They  will  be  large  enough  to  draw 
over  the  napkin,  and  my  baby  can 
kick  all  he  pleases  without  being  in 
danger  of  taking  cold.  There  will  be 
fleece-lined  woollen  booties,  over  the 
stockings,  and  my  baby  will  be  in  no 
danger  of  disorders  that  are  caused  by 
cold  feet.  These  stockings  will  be 
fastened  to  a waist  of  softest  wool 
that  extends  from  the  neck  over  the 
abdomen.  There  are  wide  straps  over 
the  shoulders,  and  narrow  straps  on 
the  lower  edge,  to  which  I shall  pin 
the  napkin.  It  will  thus  be  held 
smoothly  in  place,  and  will  not  form 
Into  irritating  wrinkles. 

This  costume  will  not  be  expensive, 
but  it  will  be  comfortable,  and  I shall 
dress  my  baby  in  this  way  until  he 
has  passed  the  teething  period,  ex- 
cept that  the  long  fitted  stockings  will 
be  discarded,  and  drawers  substituted 
as  soon  as  the  child  has  been  so 
trained  that  the  napkin  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Perfect  freedom  of  motion  is  what 
every  healthy  child  demands,  and  what 
mine  shall  have.  And  I do  not  mean 
to  dress  my  children  so  nicely  that 
they  cannot  play  in  the  dirt  all  they 
like.  They  shall  not  grow  up  with 
the  warning,  “Be  careful  of  your 
clothes,”  forever  ringing  in  their  ears, 
nor  shall  they  take  undue  delight  in 
pretty  garments.  I do  not  want  them 


to  think  of  clothes  at  all,  in  this  for- 
mative period  of  their  lives,  or  of 
anything  else  that  is  recognized  as  of 
paramount  importance  by  the  silly 
butterflies  of  society.  All  my  efforts 
must  be  spent  in  helping  them  to  grow 
bodies  fit  for  fine  souls  to  dwell  in, 
while  here  on  earth,  and  in  awakening 
the  undeveloped  soul  to  the  possi- 
bility of  its  own  nature.  Could  any 
work  be  more  wonderful?  Oh,  my  lit- 
tle dream-children,  how  my  arms 
ache  to  hold  you  in  the  flesh! 

I have  planned  a funny  little  suit 
for  the  baby  when  he  is  large  enough 
to  play  out  of  doors.  It  is  a sort  of 
cross  between  the  overalls  now  pur- 
chased by  sensible  mothers,  and  the 
night  drawers  usually  made  for  boys. 
It  will  cover  the  child  from  head  to 
foot,  and  may  be  made  of  heavy  ma- 
terial, for  cold  weather,  or  of  jeans 
for  summer.  It  may  be  drawn  on 
over  the  other  garments,  if  desired, 
or  may  be  simply  worn  over  the 
knitted  undergarments  on  very  hot 
days.  With  such  a garment  neither 
snow  nor  dirt  will  present  “unsur- 
mountable  trials,  and  mud  pies,  or 
rafts  floated  on  mud-puddles  may  be 
within  the  reach  of  every  longing 
baby  heart.  And  the  joys  of  going 
barefoot  shall  not  be  unknown  to 
my  children,  even  though  their  fath- 
er were  a millionaire.  I don’t  be- 
lieve any  child  can  grow  up  per- 
fectly healthy  whose  little  bare  feet 
have  never  pressed  the  bosom  of 
Mother  Earth.  As  for  wading  in  pud- 
dles prepared  by  kindly  Dame  Nature 
especially  for  that  purpose^— it  is  a 
cruel  mother  who  would  forbid  such 
joy.  There  is  little  danger  of  taking 
cold,  if  dry  garments  are  put  on  as 
soon  as  the  child  comes  into  the  house, 
and  a certain  list  of  my  note-book 
provides  for  clothes  enough  to  allow 
of  wading,  rolling  in  snow-banks,  slid- 
ing down  hill,  or  any  of  the  out-door 
sports  that  I believe  to  be  essential 
to  healthy,  happy,  natural  childhood. 

CASSANDRA  WOODWARD. 

* 

The  Utility  Club. 

I have  been  taught  that  the  head- 
board  of  a bed  should  never  touch  the 
wall,  but  be  far  enough  away  from 
it  to  admit  a draft  between.  Mine  is 
about  nine  inches  from  the  wall,  and 
on  the  back  are  two  double  hooks  on 
which  to  hang  nightwear,  which  is 
thus  kept  out  of  sight,  and  which  airs 
better  than  in  a clothes  closet. — Mary 
M.  Jackson,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

* * * 

Fine  dust  from  tea  grounds  will 
stop  excessive  bleeding;  so  will  white 
rags  charred,  and  pressed  upon  the 
wound,  or  clothes  dipped  in  strong 
alum  water.  Either  remedy  is  easily 
procured,  and  so  simple  that  it  should 
be  easily  remembered. — Mrs.  Jack 
Robinson,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

* » « 

Here  are  directions  for  preparing 
German  mustard  that  will  keep  a 
year,  and  that  is  very  fine:  Mix  to- 

gether eight  tablespoonfuls  of  mus- 
tard, four  tablespoonfuls  each  of  salt, 
white  sugar,  and  melted  butter,  a salt 
spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper,  the  juice 
of  one  large  onion,  and  enough  pure 
vinegar  to  make  it  of  the  proper  con- 
sistency. Use  a lemon  squeezer  to 
squeeze  the  juice  from  the  onion. — C. 
E.  W.,  Woollev,  Ore. 

it  it  it 

FOUR  YEARS  OF  AGONY. 

W hole  Foot  Nothing  but  Proud  Flesh 
— Ilad  to  Use  Crutches — “Cuticura 
Remedies  the  Best  on  Earth." 

"In  the  year  1S99  the  side  of  my 
right  foot  was  cut  from  the  little  toe 
down  to  the  heel,  and  the  physician 
who  had  charge  of  me  was  trying  to 
sew  up  the  side  of  my  foot,  but  with 
no  success.  At  last  my  whole  foot 
and  way  up  above  my  calf  was  noth- 
ing but  proud  flesh.  I suffered  un- 
told agonies  for  four  years,  and  tried 
different  physicians  and  all  kinds  of 
ointments.  I could  walk  only  with 
crutches.  In  two  weeks  afterwards  I 
saw  a change  in  my  limb.  Then  I 
began  using  Cuticura  Soap  and  Oint- 
ment often  during  the  day  and  kept 
it  up  for  seven  months,  when  my  limb 
was  healed  up  just  the  same  as  if  I 
never  had  trouble.  It  is  eight  months 
now  since  I stopped  using  Cuticura 
Remedies,  the  best  on  God’s  earth.  I 
am  working  at  the  present  day,  after 
five  years  of  suffering.  The  cost  of 
Cuticura  Ointment  and  Soap  was  only 
$6;  but  the  doctors'  bills  were  more 
like  $600.  John  M.  Lloyd.  718  S. 
Arch  Ave.,  Alliance.  Ohio.  June  27. 
1905." 


EGG  CASES  and 
BERRY  BOXES 

We  manufacture  the  Farmer  Egg  Case  out 
of  best  quality  of  tin,  handsomely  painted, 
with  patent  folding  fillers,  holding  12  dozen 
eggs.  Also  quart  Berry  Boxes. 

Eclipse  Egg  Case  Co., Coshocton,  Ohio 


A Complete  Record 

of  all  the  experiments,  investigations  and 
practical  work  conducted  by  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment 
Station  is  contained  In  the  Missouri 
Agricultural  College  Farmer.  This 
monthly  magazine  is  published  by  the 
students  of  the  agricultural  college  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  faculty 
of  that  institution.  The  progressive 
farmer  has  his  daily  and  weekly  papers 
to  keep  him  posted  regarding  the  mar- 
kets, etc.,  but  his  best  medium  for  scien- 
tific instruction  Is  the 

Missouri  Agricultural  College  Farmer 

Under  new  management  during  1906,  this 
paper  will  be  enlarged  and  improved 
generally.  It  will  be  handsomely  illus- 
trated with  pictures  of  many  of  the 
experiments  and  buildings  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  No  other  paper  is 
in  a position  to  keep  its  readers  in  such 
close  touch  with  this  institution. 

Subscription  price  50  cents  per  year, 
but  will  be  sent  during  1906  for  ten 
cents  and  the  names  of  ten  progressive 
farmers.  Address 

MISSOURI  AGRI.  COLLEGE  FARMER, 
Columbia,  Missouri 


SAPERDINE 

IT)EA I,  BORER  PREVENTIVE. 

Five  years’  practical  use.  Thousands  of  trees 
treated.  For  all  tree  fruits.  Its  best  field 
Is  the  young  orchard.  It  Is  easy  to  use;  It 
is  inexpensive;  it  is  harmless;  it  is  efficient. 
1 lb.  treats  about  600  young  trees.  1 lb. 
cans,  fl;  3 lb.  cans,  32.75;  6 lb.  cans,  35. 
Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 
DR.  H.  O.  BEESON,  NOEL,  MO. 


15  Days  FreeTest 

Guaranteed  Cure  for 

RHEUMATISM, 

Stomach.  Liver, 
Kidney  and  all 
Blood  Diseases, 
CATARRHPILES 
anJemaleComplainfe 

|Ifyou8uffer  from  any  disease  named  above 
lor  any  allied  disease,  we  can  cure  you  with 

PU-RI-FI-CON 

|No  matter  how  serious  your  case  or  how  long 
J70U  have  suffered— if  you  have  any  disease 
(caused  by  impure  blood  we  want  you  to  test 
(PU-1U  FI-CON.  It  has  cured  hundreds— it  will 
(cure  you  Our  offer:  Write  us  full  description 
|of  your  case  and  we  will  send  complete  Pu-rl-fl- 
Icon  treatment.  Use  as  directed  for  15  days:  if 
(satisfied  remit $3;  if  not, pay  us  nothing  Pu-rl- 
Iti  con  is  a great  medicine— a time-tried  treat- 
Jment  of  a learned  French  Physician.  You  want 
(perfect  health — make  the  start  at  oar  expense. 

W.  H.  WOOD  CO.,  l*t£oVt?wm°?2hA.&n 


Hood  River  Spltzenbergs  Betted 
growers  $2.50  per  box  this  last  year, 
F.  O.  B.  cars. 


J.  W.  Perkins,  Medford,  Ore.,  netted 
over  $2,700  for  carload  of  pears. 

Would  you  like  to  do  the  a&rae  in 
Oregon?  Get  in  touch  with  ua  through 
Oregon’s  Great  Illustrated  Agricultural 
Monthly 

THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Portland,  Oregon 

8ix  Months’  Subscription.  25  Cents 


ERCKMANS’  TREES 

Are  as  good  as  the  best.  60  years 
in  business  Is  our  guarantee. 


CATALOGUE  TRZZ 


P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO., Inc. 


Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga. 

460  acres  in  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Estab.  1856. 


REWARD!  REWARD! 

Reward  only  comes  to  those  who  give  a 
perviee,  but  we  wish  to  at  once  get  Into  cor- 
respondence with  some  of  the  best  fruit- 
growers and  if  you  will  send  us  the  names 
of  10  of  the  best  of  your  section,  we  will  as 
a reward  to  you  send  our  catalogue  and  a 
due  bill  for  $1.00  worth  of  anything  you 
may  select.  Write  at  once. 

THE  WOLVERINE  NURSERIES. 

G.  E.  Prater,  Jr.,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Itflch. 


Our  Catalog  Free 

Contains  many  bargains  in  fruit  trees  and  gar- 
den seed  and  just  the  information  that  fruit- 
growers would  appreciate.  The  title,  "Chicka- 
saw Trees  Bear,”  carries  with  it  much  truth  as 
well  as  success  to  the  grower  who  plants  our 
trees  and  seed.  Terms  to  agents  on  application. 
CHICKASAW  NURSERY  & SEED  CO., 
Duncan.  Indian  Territory. 


C A \7I  Kind  Farmers,  many  of  you 
l A I I need  a berry  patch.  My 
* * 1906  catalog  will  tell  you 

how  to  start  it;  also  the  low  price  of 
plants,  roses,  and  other  ornamentals 
for  the  door-yard. 


B.  F.  SMITH,  Drawer  C, 
Lawrence,  Kan. 


PEACH  TREES  scry  Stock  at 

Wholesale  Prices.  Circular  Free. 

K.  8.  JOHNSTON.  Box  135,  Stoekley,  Dela. 

^GRAPEVINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  FrnIta,Tree*,  Ae.  Best  Root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2 sample  Fines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  BOKSlU,  Fradomia,  H.  T. 


IWAftJS’  ANDTWELL  AUliEK 

, Best  earth  auger  in  the  world.  For  Fence  and 
Telphone  Post  Holes,  Wells,  etc.  Three  times 
the  work  ac- complished  with  an 
luiMu^vr  Iwan  Auger  than  with 
anv  other.  Makes 
N hole  smoothly  and 

Iqulokly.emptle*  U very  durable.  l7»ed  by  U.  S.  Got’l  8.4,6, 

Ifi,  7,  S.  9 »Qd  10  loch.  12.60  e*ch;  12  Inch,  »6.00;  1 4 Inch  . $7.60.  Sample 
ipccUl  price  to  Introduce.  Aprnt*  W^oUd.  Inouir*  of  dealer*  or  writ* 

direct  for  particular*.  IWAN  BROS.,  Box.  K Streator,  ILL. 


F arm  Telephones 

How  to  put  them  ui>— what  they  cost — why 
they  save  you  money— all  information  and 
valuable  book  free.  W rite  to  J.  ANDRAE  & 
SONS,  869  West  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  GENUINE 


STUM  PTO 


30k 


^Smith  Grubber  Co.  _ 
lacrosse.  wis.JJ.SA^ 


! GAIN  ACRES 

by  cl eanng  that  stumpy  piece 
o-  land  Tilt  iKKCl'LKS 
J Stump  Puller  pulls  any  stump. 
_Saves  time,  labor  and  money. 

Catalog  FREE.  Hercules  Mlz.  Co..  Deot.  37  Centerville. la. 


Never  Root  Hog 

m 


Tamer  A Ear  Marker 

stops  rooting,  all  sizes,  hogs  grow 
and  fatten  quicker,  marks  all  stock, 
marks  registry  number,  valuable  rec- 
ipes, all  for  $1 . postpaid;  hog  holder 
T6c,  both  $1.26;  grass  seeder  $1.25,' 
all  three  $3.26  by  ex.  Euncher  $5. 
W.X.  ■fewtMXf . Oe.  b*df|Qmi»ey,  HI 


YOUR  IDEAS 

$100,000  offered  for  one  In- 
vention; $8,500  for  another. 
‘How  to  Obtain  a Patent"  and 
"What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your 
patent  for  sale  at  our  expense. 
Chandler  8 Chandlee,  Patent  Attorney* 
W6  F.  Street,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Before  You  Invest 

a dollar  in  anything  get  my  book  “How  to 
Judge  Investments.”  It  tells  you  all  about 
everything  you  should  know  before  making 
any  kind  of  an  investment,  either  for  a large 
or  small  amount.  This  book  gives  the  sound- 
est advice  and  may  save  you  many  dollars 
Send  two-cent  stamp  for  a copy;  do  It 
now.  Send  your  name  and  address  and  get 
the  Investor’s  Review  for 

3 Months  Free. 

This  will  keep  you  reliably  posted  on  vari- 
ous kinds  of  Investments.  Address 
Editor  Investors’  Review,  1534  Gatt  Bldg., 
Chicago,  HI. 


$5 


An  xv  can  be  EASILY  MADE  in  any 
U f\  I farming  community  by  repre- 
senting the  American  Societv  of  Equity.  No 
merchandise  to  seiL  Everybody  is.  glad  to 


see  our  representative  Our  proposition  ap- 
peals strongly  to  the  best  ana  most.public- 
spirited  farmers  because,  while  benefiting  themselves, 
thev  benefit  all  their  neighbors.  We  particularly  want  to 
hear  from  such.  This  is  worth  investigating  if  vou  want 
to  engage  in  a lucrative  business  during  the  slack  time 
The  American  Society  of  Equity,  Dept.6,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Le^If  Route  RAILWAY 


|G)e^igl){Road 

BETWEEN  < 

Chicago,  St.Paul, 
Minneapolis, 

Des  Moi  nes,St.Joseph 
Kansas  City, 
Council  Bluffs  and 
Omaha. 

EQUIPMENT  RIGHT, 
TIME  RIGHT, 
SERVICE  RIGHT. 

IT’S  ALL  RIGHT. 

J.P.Elmer,G.P.  A.,  St.Paul,  Jlinn. 
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Ways  to  Use  'Rhubarb 

‘By  Mrs.  W.  T.  Jen  sen 


If  you  have  never  tried  making  rhu- 
barb shortcake,  give  it  a trial  this 
year,  when  you  are  looking  for  some- 
thing new.  And  also  try  a rhubarb 
roly-poly,  making  it  exactly  as  you 
make  an  apple  roly-poly,  and  serve 
it  with  sweetened  cream.  Following 
are  other  recipes,  which  I have  found 
good: 

Rhubarb  Pudding. 

Let  one  cupful  of  rhubarb  juice 
come  to  boiling  point,  add  a heaping 
tablespoonful  of  sugar  and  a stick  of 
cinnamon,  then  stir  in  enough  corn 
starch  to  thicken  it,  let  it  boil  a few 
minutes  while  stirring  it  constantly, 
remove  the  cinnamon,  and  turn  the 
pudding  into  a mold.  There  is  a dif- 
ference in  the  thickening  qualities  of 
corn  starch.  About  two  tablespoon- 
fuls, dissolved  in  a little  cold  water, 
should  be  sufficient.  When  the  pud- 
ding becomes  cold,  invert  the  mould 
over  a plate  and  it  will  fall  out,  a 
clear  jelly-like  mass.  When  you  are 
warm  and  tired,  try  eating  some  of 
this  cooling  pudding  with  or  without 
cream  and  sugar.  If  desired  very  tart, 


Is  it  because  rhubarb  is  so  common, 
so  easily  obtained,  that  we  treat  it 
with  so  little  consideration?  Yet  it  is 
one  of  the  poor  man’s  best  friends — 
nothing  against  it,  except  that  it  may 
his  most  palatable  medicine — with 
almost  be  had  for  the  asking. 

I have  three  neighbors,  none  of 
them  able  to  spend  much  money  for 
fruit,  and  not  one  of  them  knew  that 
rhubarb  could  be  used  except  when 
stewed  or  made  into  pies,  until  I 
taught  them  a few  of  its  possibilities. 
No  wthey  can  quantities  of  rhubarb 
for  winter  use,  by  simply  packing  the 
cans  as  full  as  possible  and  then  fill- 
ing them  with  cold  water  and  sealing 
without  heating  at  all.  When  needed 
for  use,  this  water  is  poured  off,  and 
the  rhubarb  is  fresh  and  good,  and 
may  be  used  in  nearly  as  many  ways 
as  when  freshly  cut  in  the  spring. 

I have  a friend  who  says  she  had 
fine  luck,  last  year,  keeping  her  rhu- 
barb by  the  “cotton-batting  method,’’ 
which  was  really  originated  by  Tyn- 
dall, who  taught  us  that  the  germs 
which  destroy  the  fruit  can  not  pen- 
etrate cotton-batting. 

My  friend  used  stone  butter  jars, 
having  an  edge  beneath  which  a string 
could  be  tied  securely.  She  washed 
them,  filled  them  with  boiling  water, 
and  set  them  on  the  back  of  the  stove 
until  the  rhubarb  was  ready.  She 
placed  her  roll  of  cotton  batting  in  the 
oven  where  it  was  allowed  to  become 
as  hot  as  possible  without  scorching. 
This  was  to  kill  any  germs  that  might 
have  gathered  upon  it — and  I must  not 
forget  to  say  that  she  bought  the  best 
quality  of  cotton-batting  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  fruit  was  stewed  as  for  sauce — - 
some  was  sweetened  and  some  was 
not — and  poured,  boiling  hot,  into  the 
hot  crocks.  Then  three  layers  of  the 
cotton  batting  were  tied  over  it,  and 
it  was  set  away  in  her  fruit  closet. 
She  says  she  did  not  lose  one  crock, 
and  that  she  is  going  to  preserve  oth- 
er fruits  that  way,  this  year,  as  an 
experiment. 

This  is  the  way  I 

Can  Rhubarb: 

Peel  it,  cut  it  into  inch  lengths,  and 
place  it  in  a pan  over  a kettle  of  boil- 
ing water,  covering  it  closely.  If  it 
is  young  and  juicy,  as  it  should  be, 
no  water  is  needed.  If  not,  add  just 
enough  to  keep  the  sauce  from  stick- 
ing to  the  dish.  It  will  supply  its 
own  juice.  Cook  it  until  tender,  add- 
ing a very  little  sugar,  and  seal, 
while  hot,  in  glass  jars  with  good 
rubber  rings. 

There  are  many  good  housewives 
who  never  pare  rhubarb.  But  I have 
sometimes  found  tiny  worms  in  the 
stalk,  that  were  not  visible  until  the 
skin  was  removed,  and  now  I nearly 
always  pare  it.  Sometimes  I steep 
the  parings  in  a separate  dish,  for 
the  sake  of  t-he  pink  coloring  matter 
they  contain,  then  strain  the  juice 
into  the  other  sauce. 

Rhubarb  and  Strawberries. 

If  you  have  never  canned  rhubarb 
but  I never  mash  the  fruit,  just  let  the 


omit  the  sugar  or  use  a larger  propor- 
tion of  the  juice. 

Rhubarb  Cordial. 

Take  one  cupful  of  strained  juice 
of  rhubarb,  one  lemon,  and  a large 
cupful  of  sugar.  Add  water  to  taste, 
and  you  have  a most  healthful,  cool- 
ing and  appetizing  drink. 

Rhubarb  Pie. 

Stew  the  rhubarb  to  a pulp,  adding 
a scant  cupful  of  sugar  to  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls  of  the  pulp.  Bring 
to  a boil  and  stir  in  one  small  table- 
spoonful of  corn  starch  which  has 
been  dissolved  in  a little  cold  water. 
Remove  from  stove  and  add  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  one  tea- 
spoonful of  lemon  extract.  Bake  in 
one  crust  and  when  done  meringue 
with  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to 
a stiff  froth,  adding  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  sugar  and  a little  lemon  extract  to 
each  pie.  Before  using,  rub  the  pulp 
through  a colander  and  your  pies  will 
look  and  taste  like  lemon  pie.  I 
think  these  some  of  the  easiest  and 
most  palatable  ways  to  serve  rhubarb. 


and  strawberries  together,  try  it  this 
year.  It  makes  a most  delicious 
sauce.  Follow  above  directions,  using 
equal  quantities  of  the  fruit,  and  only 
enough  sugar  to  make  it  palatable. 
A little  rhubarb  juice  added  to  rasp- 
berries when  canning  gives  the  lat- 
ter a very  pleasing  flavor. 

Rhubarb  and  Oranges. 

Pare  and  slice  oranges,  removing 
the  seeds,  and  stew  with  the  rhubarb. 
Put  in  a little  of  the  orange  peel,  to 
add  to  the  flavor.  This  is  delicious. 

Dried  Rhubarb. 

Peel  the  rhubarb — unless  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly tender — chop  it  quite  fine, 
then  with  a rolling  pin  pound  it  to  a 
pulp.  Make  this  pulp  into  thin'eakes, 
and  dry  it  on  plates  in  the  oven,  or  in 
the  hot  sunshine.  When  perfectly 
dry,  pack  in  paper  bags.  This  tastes 
like  fresh  rhubarb,  when  cooked  in 
the  winter. 

Preserved  Rhubarb. 

Stew  the  rhubarb,  and  add  sugar  in 
the  proportion  of  a pint  of  sugar  to  a 
quart  of  the  fruit,  before  it  is  boiled 
down.  Boil  to  the  consistency  of  oth- 
er fruit  preserves.  Preserved  rhu- 
barb is  very  nice  when  you  add 
strawberry  and  orange  juice. 

Preserved  Rhubarb — No.  2. 

Make  a very  rich  syrup  of  white 
sugar,  and  pour  it  over  your  sliced 
rhubarb,  which  must  previously  have 
been  packed  quite  closely  in  a stone 
jar.  Cover  this  with  cotton-batting, 
place  a wooden  cover  over  all,  and  set 
it  away  until  wanted. 


Miscellaneous  'Recipes 


Rhubarb  Jelly. 

To  three  pints  of  juice  add  one  pint 
sugar,  boil  until  it  drops  from  spoon 
like  it  was  jelled.  When  first  put  up, 
this  will  be  a thick  syrup,  but  in  a few 
days  it  will  be  a delicious  jelly  of  a 
beautiful  pink  color.  It  is  nice  to  add 
a few  drops  of  extract  of  lemon,  or  a 
third  of  strawberry  juice;  when  you 
do  this  add  a little  more  sugar.  Every 
one  will  like  rhubarb  jelly.  I usually 
wait  until  the  middle  of  the  rhubarb 
season  to  make  jelly,  or  can  the  rhu- 
barb.— Mrs.  L.  D.  C.  Pollock,  Campbell, 
Mo. 

Rhubarb  Pies. 

Line  a pie  plate  with  rich  crust.  Cut 
pie  plant  in  inch  pieces  until  nearly 
full,  add  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  small 
lump  of  butter,  and.  for  variation,  a 
few  drops  extract  of  lemon.  Put  on 
top  crust  and  bake  and  you  will  have 
a pie  that  would  please  an  epicure.  I 
prefer  the  Linnaeus  rhubarb,  pink 
striped  variety,  for  all  purposes. — Mrs. 
L.  D.  C.  Pollock,  Campbell,  Mo. 

Rhubarb  Jelly. 

Take  rhubarb  and  cut  up,  wash  and 
cook  as  for  the  table,  only  don't  take 
the  outside  skin  off,  as  it  is  generally 
pink  and  gives  the  jelly  a nice  color. 
When  well  cooked,  strain  and  measure, 
and  for  every  cup  of  juice,  use  two- 
thirds  of  a cup  of  sugar;  boil  down  as 
thick  as  you  want  your  jelly.  Put  in 
pint  jars,  without  using  the  rubbers,  as 
I think  jellv  tastes  from  the  rubber  if 
used  and  pint  jars  are  nicer  than 
glasses  to  put  up  jelly  in.  I always 
use  a flour  sieve  to  strain  jelly  through, 


nice  run  through  into  your  can. — Minnie 
Morris,  Bunker  Hill,  111. 

Cunning  Pieplant. 

Take  the  stalks  when  young  and  ten- 
der, remove  the  skin  or  covering  and 
cut  in  small  pieces.  Then  have  ready 
your  glass  jars  which  have  been  test- 
ed, to  prove  air  tight,  and  put  these 
pieces  in,  packing  as  closely  as  possible 
without  crushing.  Then  pour  over 
these  cold  water,  as  much  as  possible 
and  seal.  Set  these  cans  away  in  a 
cool  place.  Whenever  you  wish  to  use 
this  open  the  can,  pour  off  that  water 
and  cook  in  fresh  water.  This  I will 
guarantee  to  be  as  good  as  the  fresh 
fruit  and  can  be  served  in  any  way. — 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Conrad,  Ortonville,  Minn. 

Recipe  for  Canuiug  Rhubarb. 

I take  good  tender  rhubarb,  cut  it 
the  same  as  for  sauce  and  cook  it  the 
same.  Always  remember  to  cook  it  in 
a cooking  crock,  or  heavy  porcelain- 
lined  stew  kettle,  and  stir  it  with  a 
wooden  spoon.  Don’t  let  it  come  in  con- 
tact with  any  metal  or  it  will  be  bit- 
ter. Don’t  put  sugar  in  it  until  it  is 
opened,  and  then  sweeten  to  suit  the 
taste.  Always  use  new  rubbers.  Never 
use  a rubber  the  second  time.  That  is 
the  key  to  success  in  canning  all  fruits. 
Follow  these  directions  and  your  rhu- 
barb will  be  as  fresh  and  nice  as  when 
first  cooked. — Mrs.  Frank  Yaw,  Wich- 
ita, Kan. 

Rhubarb  Sauce. 

Wash  and  cut  in  half  inch  pieces.  Do 
not  peel.  Put  in  a granite  ware  dish. 
Pour  on  enough  boiling  water  to  cover 
rhubarb,  then  cover  the  dish  closely, 
and  set  it  on  back  of  stove  for  five 
minutes  where  it  will  keep  hot  but 
not  boil.  Drain  off  all  the  water,  put 
the  rhubarb  in  a double  boiler  with  one 
cup  of  sugar  for  each  quart  of  fruit, 
cook  until  soft,  but  do  not  stir.  It  will 
keep  its  shape  and  taste  delicious. — 
Mrs.  H.  Hubbard,  Osceola,  Neb. 

To  Can  Rhubarb. 

Prepare  in  the  same  way  as  for  table 
use.  Have  can  scalded  and  fill  with 
the  hot  rhubarb,  that  is  in  your  double 
boiler.  Seal  quickly.  I never  had  any 
spoil,  prepared  in  this  way. — Mrs.  H.  H. 
Hubbard,  Osceola,  Neb. 

Rhubarb  Cream. 

Cut  one  pound  of  rhubarb  into  short 
lengths,  and  stew  gently,  in  a small 
quantity  of  water  until  it  is  tender; 
then  mash  it,  add  a pound  of  moist 
sugar,  and  stir  it,  over  the  fire,  for 
ten  minutes  longer.  Turn  it  into  a pie 
dish,  whisk  the  whites  of  two  eggs  to 
a stiff  froth,  adding  one  tablespoonful 
of  powdered  sugar,  and  spread  this 
meringue  over  the  rhubarb.  Set  this 
into  a hot  oven  until  the  meringue  has 
become  brown,  then  serve  hot. — Mrs.  H. 
O.  Lane,  Sheldon,  Mo. 

Baked  Rhubarb. 

Wash  and  cut  up  the  rhubarb,  and  to 
every  pint  of  the  fruit,  add  one  cupful 
of  sugar,  and  one  tablespoonful  each 
of  butter  and  flour.  Put  all  in  an 
earthen  pan,  let  it  bake  in  a moderate 
over  for  forty-five  minutes. — Octavia 
Jackson. 

Rhubarb  Compote. 

Cut  red  rhubarb  in  two-inch  lengths, 
simmer  till  tender  but  not  till  it  falls 
to  pieces.  Drain  the  water  off,  measure 
it  and  allow  an  equal  amount  of  sugar; 
then  cook  until  it  is  a rich  syrup.  Place 
a mound  of  boiled  rice  in  the  center  of 
a pretty  glass  dish,  surround  it  with  the 
cooked  rhubarb,  and  pour  the  syrup 
over  both.  Serve  cold.  This  is  nice  for 
children. — Octavia  Jackson. 

Rhubarb  Pie. 

Beat  together  two  cupfuls  stewed 
rhubarb,  one  cupful  sugar  and  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Bake  with 
one  crust,  and  cover  with  a meringue 
made  of  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.. — Mrs,  Roscoe 
E.  Lau. 

Preserved  Pieplant. 

Take  sugar  and  pieplant,  pound  for 
pound;  cut  the  pieplant  into  inch  bits, 
mix  with  the  sugar,  and  let  stand  over 
night  in  a stone  jar.  The  next  morn- 
ing cook  it  until  thick,  adding  lemon 
peel  in  the  proportion  of  one  lemon  to 
six  pounds  of  fruit.— Mrs.  S.  V.  Munner. 

Rhubarb  Pie. 

Cover  the  pie  pan  with  a thin  layer 
of  pie  crust  and  bake  this  crust  while 
you  prepare  the  filling.  For  the  filling: 
Pare  the  rhubarb  stalks,  wash,  cut  in 
small  pieces  and  stew  until  well  done. 
Have  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  stew- 
ed rhubarb  to  nearly  fill  the  pie  pan. 
After  the  rhubarb  is  removed  from  the 
stove,  add  to  it  one-half  cup  of  sugar, 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon  and  the  beaten 
yolk  of  one  egg.  Put  one-half  cup  of 
sugar  on  the  rhubarb  crust,  then  add 
the  above  rhubarb  mixture  and  cover 
with  a meringue,  made  thus:  Beat  the 

whites  of  three  eggs,  then  add  gradual- 
ly three  tablespoonful  of  granulated 
sugar,  and  vanilla  to  suit  the  taste. 
Spread  the  meringue  on  the  pie  with  a 
knife  wet  in  cold  water.  Make  a high 
border  of  the  meringue,  drop  a spoon- 
ful in  the  center  to  make  a fanciful 
decoration.  Sprinkle  the  meringue  with 
sugar  and  brown  in  a slow  oven.  You 
will  have  an  appetizing  and  dainty  des- 
sert. Those  who  have  never  liked  ordi- 
nary rhubarb  pie,  pronounce  this  de- 
licious.— Mrs.  E.  A.  W.,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

To  Can  Rhubarb. 

Take  six  quarts  of  rhubarb,  pared, 
washed  and  cut  into  small  pieces,  one 
and  a half  quarts  of  sugar,  and  one  pint 
of  water.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the 
water,  add  the  fruit  and  cook  fifteen 
minutes,  then  fill  the  fruit  jars  and 
seal. — Mrs.  E.  A.  W. 

To  Can  Rhubarb. 

Select  nice  smooth  stalks,  perfectly 
free  from  insect  sting,  wash  and  cut  in 


small  pieces  and  pack  closely  in  Mason 
jars.  Have  ready  a kettle  of  boiling 
water,  which  pour  over  rhubarb  until 
the  jar  is  full.  Let  set  on  top  of  reser- 
voir a few  minutes  until  the  bubbles 
cease  to  rise.  Heat  the  caps  and  dip 
rubbers  in  water  before  sealing.  Seal 
up  and  put  away.  When  wanted  for 
use  pour  off  the  water  and  put  on  fresh 
and  cook  same  as  fresh  rhubarb.  This 
is  much  better  than  cooking  the  rhu- 
barb.— Mrs.  W.  R.  Groves,  Lebanon,  Mo. 

Rhubarb  Jelly. 

At  the  same  time  you  put  your  rhu- 
barb on  to  cook,  also  put  on  some  ap- 
ples cut  in  small  pieces  (or  peelings 
will  do),  with  water  to  cover;  cook 
thoroughly  and  turn  into  sacks  to 
drain  (I  use  flour  sacks).  Measure 
the  rhubarb  juice  and  add  one-third  as 
much  apple  juice;  strain  through  a 
thick  flannel  bag  and  put  on  to  boll. 
After  it  boils  away  one-half,  measure 
and  add  an  equal  measure  of  sugar, 
then  cook  a few  minutes  longer,  till  it 
jellies.  This  is  much  better  tasted  and 
more  easily  made  than  rhubarb  juice 
alone.  I always  pour  melted  paraffine 
on  top  oi  all  jellies. — Mrs.  W.  R.  Groves. 

Rhubarb  Cream  Pie. 

Wash  rhubarb,  cut  in  small  pieces, 
stew  till  done.  Sweeten  to  taste  and 
flavor  with  ginger.  Then  for  each  pie 
allow  two  tablespoonfuls  flour  and 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  stir  in  thoroughly 
and  bake  with  bottom  crust.  When 
done,  beat  the  whites  to  a stiff  froth 
with  a little  sugar;  pour  on  top  and 
set  in  oven  a few  minutes  to  brown. — 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Groves. 

Rhubarb  Pudding. 

Place  bread  crumbs  in  bottom  of 
bake  pan;  then  a layer  of  sliced  rhu- 
barb, sweetened  to  taste  and  a little 
ginger  to  flavor.  Pour  over  it  a little 
water,  then  a layer  of  crumbs  on  top 
with  a few  bits  of  butter  sprinkled  over 
it.  Set  in  oven  and  bake  slowly  till 
done.  Serve  with  plenty  of  cream. — 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Groves. 

Rhubarb  Dumplings. 

Put  on  a quart  of  rhubarb  (previous- 
ly washed  and  cut  up,  or  canned  rhu- 
barb), with  plenty  of  water,  a little 
ginger  to  flavor,  lump  of  butter  size 
of  hickory  nut  and  sugar  to  taste,  in 
a porcelain  kettle.  Whil  it  is  cooking, 
prepare  dumplings  as  follows:  One 

cupful  sweet  milk,  pinch  salt,  table- 
spoonful butter,  teaspoonful  baking 
powder  and  flour  to  make  a stiff  bat- 
ter. Cut  off  pieces  with  a spoon,  roll  in 
flour  and  drop  in  boiling  sauce.  When 
done  skim  out  and  place  on  platter, 
breaking  open  with  a fork.  Serve  with 
plenty  of  rhubarb  sauce  and  cream. — 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Groves. 

Rhubarb  Jam. 

Let  three  pounds  of  pieplant,  cut  up. 
stand  over  night  with  three  pounds  of 
sugar.  Let  the  juice,  pulp  and  grated 
yellow  rind  of  three  oranges  also  stand 
over  night  with  three-fourths  of  a 
pound  of  sugar.  In  the  morning  cook 
the  pieplant  tender,  then  add  the 
orange  and  boil  until  it  jellies. — L. 
Mitchell. 

Rhubarb  Fruit  Pie. 

Take  one  heaping  cupful  chopped 
rhubarb,  one-half  cupful  chopped  rai- 
sins, and  one  large  cracker,  rolled  fine. 
Add  one-third  cup  (scant)  molasses, 
and  one-half  cupful  sugar.  Spice  to 
taste,  small  piece  of  butter,  little  salt. 
Bake  in  two  crusts. — L.  Mitchell. 

Rhubarb  Pudding. 

Fill  an  earthen  crock  with  layers  of 
cut  rhubarb,  well  sprinkled  with  sugar, 
use  no  water;  cook  slowly  on  back  of 
stove  till  soft,  but  not  mushy.  Cover 
slices  of  buttered  lightbread  with  the 
rhubarb  and  its  syrup;  place  in  a bake- 
dish,  pour  on  rich  sweet  milk  until 
covered.  Set  in  the  oven  till  hot,  and 
slightly  browned  on  top.  An  egg  beaten 
in  the  milk  is  an  improvement.  Serve 
hot  or  cold. — Octavia  Jackson. 

Rhubarb  Custard  Pie. 

One  pint  of  sweet  milk,  two  beaten 
eggs,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar; 
line  the  pan  with  paste,  cover  with  a 
thick  layer  of  stewed  pieplant,  sprinkle 
with  bits  of  butter,  set  in  the  stove, 
fill  with  the  custard  mixture  and  bake. 
If  a meringue  is  desired,  reserve  the 
whites  of  one  of  the  eggs,  beat  to  a 
froth,  sweeten  and  spread  on  top  of 
the  pie  while  hot. — Octavia  Jackson. 

Rhubarb  Items. 

I wish  to  tell  of  a new  way  I have 
found  to  serve  rhubarb.  Fruit  was 
scarce  with  us  this  year,  and  I did  not 
know  what  I should  do  for  “spreads,” 
until  one  day,  my  inspiration  came 
when  I chanced  to  see  our  Burpee’s 
bush  squash.  I took  equal  parts  squash 
and  rhubarb,  cooked  fine,  and  added 
half  the  amount  of  sorghum,  thne  cook- 
ed it  until  it  was  as  thick  as  apple 
or  peach  butter,  adding  spice  to  taste. 
It  tastes  very  much  like  peach  butter. 
Pumpkin  might  be  used,  but  does  not 
make  as  smooth  a mixture.  My  family 
likes  it  so  well  I shall  make  it  next 
year,  even  if  I have  plenty  of  fruit. — 
Mrs.  G.  R.  Lindersmith,  Brentwood, 
Arkansas. 

I can  my  rhubarb  in  September  or 
October,  using  the  cold  water  process. 
In  the  winter  I wash  and  soak  one 
pound  of  dried  apples,  then  stew  them 
until  they  are  tender.  In  just  water 
enough  to  cook  them.  Drain  the  water 
from  two  half-gallon  jars  of  rhubarb, 
add  to  the  apples,  and  cook  until  the 
rhubarb  will  mash  up  well,  and  mix 
with  the  apples.  Stir  in  one  pound  of 
sugar.  Take  out  half  of  the  mixture 
and  put  away  for  pies,  then  add  an- 
other pound  of  sugar  to  the  other  half 
and  stew  slowly,  stirring  often,  until 
it  is  as  stiff  as  marmalade.  It  is  fine; 
tastes  like  fresh  apples.  You  can  add 
spices  to  suit  taste,  if  you  like,  but  we 
do  not  like  them. — Mrs.  James  J.  Flem- 
ing. 


Treparing  'Rhubarb  for  Winter 

By  Mrs.  Walter  Walters 
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Strawberries  in  Their  Season 

By  Myrtle  Collins 


We  serve  strawberries  three  times 
a day,  during-  their  season,  and  never 
tire  of  them.  At  night,  we  pick  them 
over  and  mix  them  with  sugar,  so  as 
not  to  pick  them  while  the  dew  is  on. 
In  the  morning  we  wash  them  and 
spread  them  on  our  hot  pancakes  or 
waffles  and  they  are  fine.  Another 
of  our  favorite  breakfast  dishes  is 

Corn  Meal  Shortcake. 

We  make  corn  bread — or  “Johnny 
cake,”  as  the  old-fashioned  house- 
wives call  it — and  bake  it  very  thin, 
in  round  pie  tins.  It  is  hardly  more 
than  two  crusts,  when  baked.  Three 
of  these  tinsful  are  used  for  a cake. 
We  butter  them,  and  pile  them  one 
over  the  other,  with  crushed  straw- 
berries between.  It  is  quickly  pre- 
pared, it  makes  a delicious  and  hearty 
breakfast,  and  may  be  eaten  with  or 
without  cream,  as  preferred,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  cream  jar. 

Strawberry  Cream. 

Bruise  a quart  of  strawberries  in 
a cooking  bowl  with  a coffee  cupful 
of  powdered  sugar.  Hub  through  a 
sieve,  and  mix  with  a pint  of  whipped 
cream,  and  nearly  two  ounces  of  gel- 
atine, previously  prepared.  Pour  this 
into  a mould,  and  set  it  on  the  ice 
until  it  has  become  firm,  then  turn  it 
into  a fruit  dish,  and  place  fresh 
strawberries  all  about  it. 

Strawberry  Pudding. 

Toast  and  butter  slices  of  stale 
bread,  and  arrange  in  layers  in  a but- 


The  quicker  you  can  put  up  your 
strawberries,  after  they  come  from  the 
vines,  the  fresher  they  will  taste  when 
the  cans  are  opened.  Look  the  berries 
over  carefully,  and  reserve  for  can- 
ning only  such  as  are  free  from  blem- 
ish. Those  having  hard,  green  spots 
or  dark  places,  may  be  used  for  jelly 
or  preserves,  provided  the  spots  are 
carefully  cut  away  as  soon  as  dis- 
covered. 

Have  two  dishes  before  you,  as  you 
look  over  your  berries — one  for  the 
perfect  berries  for  canning,  the  other 
for  the  less  perfect  ones. 

Canned  Strawberries. 

Fill  glass  jars  nearly  full  of  perfect 
berries,  and  pour  over  them  a hot 
syrup  made  by  boiling  sugar  in  water 
in  the  proportion  of  a pound  of  sugar 
to  a cupful  of  water.  If  you  have  no 
scales  for  weighing,  have  your  sugar 
put  up  in  five-pound  packages,  and 
use  one  of  these  with  five  coffee- 
cupfuls  of  water.  Fill  the  cans  to 
the  brim  with  this  syrup,  then  set 
them  in  a dish  of  cold  water,  on  the 
stove,  and  let  them  remain  until  the 
water  has  boiled  hard  for  ten  min- 
utes. Remove  the  jars,  and  seal  them 
perfectly  tight,  and  your  fruit  will 
keep  for  years. 

I suspend  my  jars  by  strings  from 
a slat  placed  across  the  top  of  the 
pan  or  wash  boiler  in  which  they  are 
boiled.  This  prevents  them  from 
touching  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 

Canned  Strawberries — No.  2. 

Pack  the  jars  with  berries,  as  above, 
and  boil  them  without  sugar,  adding 
a little  boiling  juice  as  the  berries  set- 
tle. They  should  boll  in  the  cans,  be- 
fore they  are  removed  from  the  boil- 
er, as  they  require  more  cooking  when 
the  hot  syrup  is  not  poured  over  them. 

Canned  Strawberries — No.  3. 

Stew  the  berries,  using  as  little  wa- 
ter as  possible,  and  putting  in  only 
enough  sugar  to  suit  the  taste.  Stir 
only  when  necessary.  Drain  off  a 
part  of  the  juice,  and  seal  the  fruit  in 
glass  jars  in  the  usual  way.  The 
juice  you  have  drained  off  may  be 
used  in  making  jelly. 

Strawberry  Jelly. 

If  your  fruit  is  very  ripe  you  can 
not  make  it  into  jelly.  The  best  jelly 
is  made  from  fruit  that  is  not  quite 
ripe  enough  for  the  table.  Mash  the 
berries,  as  they  cook,  so  as  not  to  let 
them  cook  very  long.  Then  let  the 
juice  drain  through  a woollen  bag. 
Do  not  squeeze  it,  for  you  do  not  want 
the  small  seeds  forced  into  your  jelly. 


tered  pudding  dish,  with  plenty  of 
strawberries  between  the  layers. 
Sweeten  the  berries  to  taste.  Bake 
half  an  hour,  and  serve  hot.  Don’t 
be  too  economical  with  your  berries, 
for  they  must  supply  sufficient  juice 
to  make  the  toasted  bread  into  pud- 
ding. 

Strawberry  Tapioca. 

Put  a teaspoonful  of  tapioca  and 
one  of  salt  into  a pint  and  a half  of 
strawberry  juice,  and  let  it  stand  on 
the  back  of  the  range  where  it  will 
keep  warm,  but  not  cook,  for  half  a 
day.  Just  before  serving,  let  it  come 
to  a boil,  stir  in  as  many  fresh  straw- 
berries as  you  can,  and  serve  with 
sweetened  cream. 

Strawberry  Biscuit. 

Make  a rich  biscuit  dough,  cut  the 
biscuit  with  a small  biscuit  cutter,  so 
that  they  will  not  be  much  larger 
than  an  inch  in  diameter  when  baked. 
Take  them  hot  from  the  oven,  and  let 
them  boil  in  a dish  of  stewed  straw- 
berries, and  serve  with  sweetened 
cream,  and  some  nice  fresh  strawber- 
ries, if  obtainable. 

Strawberry  Shortcake. 

Make  a rich  biscuit  dough,  roll  it 
thin,  place  in  pie  tin  and  generously 
spread  with  butter,  and  then  put  on 
another  layer  of  the  biscuit  dough, 
butter  again,  and  add  a third  layer. 
When  this  has  baked,  the  layers  are 
easily  pulled  apart.  Fill  with  fresh 
strawberries,  sweetened,  and  serve. 


Allow  a pound  of  sugar  to  a pint  of 
juice.  As  the  juice  boils,  carefully 
remove  the  scum  that  rises,  which  if 
allowed  to  remain  will  give  the  jelly 
a clouded  appearance.  Do  not  stir 
the  juice,  while  it  is  boiling,  any  more 
than  is  actually  necessary. 

Let  the  jelly  drop  from  the  spoon 
to  determine  when  it  has  cooked  long 
enough.  I usually  boil  mine  twenty 
minutes,  then  pour  it  into  glasses,, 
just  removed  from  a pan  of  scalding 
water. 

Preserved  Strawberries. 

Use  a pound  of  sugar  to  a pound 
of  berries.  Cook  slowly  in  a porce- 
lain kettle,  for  fifteen  minutes,  then 
dip  the  berries  out  with  a skimmer 
into  your  preserve  jar,  which  must 
be  hot.  Boil  the  syrup  five  or  ten 
minutes  longer,  and  pour  it  over  the 
preserves,  and  seal  them,  while  hot. 

Preserved  Strawberries — No.  2. 

Prepare  them  as  above,  then  skim 
out  the  berries,  and  place  them  on 
plates.  Sprinkle  them  with  powdered 
Toaf  sugar,  and  set  the  plates  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Turn  them  twice  a 
day,  adding  powdered  sugar,  as  the 
berries  absorb  it.  Strawberries  pre- 
served dry,  in  this  way,  are  perfectly 
delicious. 

Dried  Strawberries. 

Don’t  forget  to  dry  a few  strawber- 
ries for  winter  pies  and  sauce.  I 
spread  them  on  new  tin  plates,  set 
them  in  the  hot  sun  and  cover  them 
with  glass.  It  is  surprising  how  quick- 
ly they  will  dry. 

Strawberry  Jam. 

Use  three-fourths  of  a pound  of  su- 
gar to  a pound  of  berries,  and  do  not 
try  to  make  jam  of  berries  that  are 
over  ripe.  Let  them  simmer  for  half 
an  hour,  stirring  gently  as  occasion 
requires,  then  turn  the  jam  into  your 
crocks.  Cover  it  with  white  paper 
cut  to  fit  the  inside  of  the  crock  and 
dipped  in  alcohol;  then  put  on  a cover 
of  the  paper,  smeared  with  the  white 
of  egg.  tying  It  down  securely. 

Conserved  Strawberries. 

Stew  a few  strawberries  and  drain 
off  the  juice,  as  if  for  jelly.  Make  a 
syrup  by  boiling  a pint  of  sugar  in 
a quart  of  strawberry  juice.  When  it 
boils  drop  in  a few  whole  strawberries. 
Select  those  that  are  large  and  per- 
fect. for  this  purpose,  and  put  in  only 
a few  at  a time.  Let  them  remain  in 
the  boiling  liquid  just  long  enough  to 
become  heated  all  the  way  through, 
but  not  until  cooked  into  a pulp.  Dip 
them  carefully  into  a can  which 


should  be  kept  standing  in  a pan  of 
hot  water  on  the  range,  until  it  is  full. 
Cover  it,  when  waiting  for  more  straw" 
berries  with  which  to  fill  it.  Keep  a 
little  of  the  syrup  boiling  in  a sepa- 
rate dish,  with  whic  hto  fill  the  can 
when  no  more  berries  can  be  put  into 
it.  This  syrup  should  be  boiled  down 
until  quite  a little  thicker  than  that 
in  which  the  berries  are  cooked.  Pour 
it,  boiling  hot  over  the  berries,  and 
seal  the  can. 


Place  layers  of  strawberries  and 
powdered  sugar  in  a deep  dish,  then 
pour  orange  juice  over  them,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  oranges  to  a quart  of 
berries.  This  should  be  prepared  an 
hour  before  serving.  Sprinkle  with 
powdered  ice  just  before  serving. — Faye 
B.  Andre,  Hanging  Rock,  O. 

Strawberries  and  Bananas. 

Fill  a deep  dish  with  alternate  layers 
of  strawberries  and  sliced  bananas, 
sprinkling  powdered  sugar  over  every 
layer.  Pour  over  all  a cream  made  by 
whipping  together  one  pint  of  cream, 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  and  one  cup- 
ful of  powdered  sugar.  Flavor  this 
cream  with  strawberry  juice. — Faye  B. 
Andre. 

Frozen  Strawberries. 

Let  strawberries  stand  in  sugar  until 
juice  is  formed,  then  put  them  in  the 
freezer  without  the  beater,  surround  the 
can  with  ice  and  salt,  and  leave  the 
berries  without  stirring  for  one  hour, 
or  until  thoroughly  chilled. — Faye  B. 
Andre. 

Strawberry  lee  Cream. 

Mash  two  quarts  of  strawberries  to 
which  two  cupfuls  of  sugar  have  been 
added.  Let  them  stand  half  an  hour, 
then  squeeze  them  through  cheese-cloth 
until  every  drop  of  juice  is  extracted. 
Empty  the  remaining  pulp  and  seeds 
into  a pan.  and  add.  very  gradually,  a 
pint  of  milk,  stirring  well  to  separate 
the  pulp  from  the  seeds.  Squeeze 
through  the  cheese  cloth  again,  until 
there  is  nothing  left  but  the  seeds.  Add 
a pint  and  a half  of  cream,  which  has 
been  scalded  and  cooled,  and  sugar 
enough  to  make  it  quite  sweet.  Place 
in  the  freezer,  and  freeze  in  the  usual 
way.  This  will  be  found  extra  good. — 
Faye  B.  Andre. 

Strawberry  Ice. 

To  a quart  of  strawberries  add  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  two 
lemons.  Mash  well,  let  stand  about 
half  an  hour.  perhaDs  longer,  and 
strain  Add  a quart  of  ice  water,  turn 
into  the  freezer  and  freeze  to  the  con- 
sistency desired. — Faye  B.  Andre. 

Strawberries  for  the  Table. 

A pretty  wav  to  serve  fresh  straw- 
berries. Slightlv  dampen  powdered, 
loaf  or  granulated  sugar  and  press  in 
a small  medicine  or  wine  glass,  turn 
out  in  the  center  of  a fruit  plate,  leav- 
ing the  cone  perfect.  Then  place  arm’nd 
it,  stems  out.  choice  ripe  berries,  which 
have  just  been  washed.  The  guests  or 
familv  can  manage  them  afterwards. 
— Octavia  Jackson.  Piggott,  Ark. 

lee  Strawberries. 

Beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a stiff 
froth  Hold  the  berries  hv  the  stems 
and  din  one  by  one  in  the  beaten  whites 
then  roll  in  powdered  sugar.  Repeat 
till  the  ice  is  as  thick  as  desired.  One 
dinning  gives  a prettv  frostv  look, 
which  is  lnvelv  by  artificial  light. — 
Octavia  Jackson. 

Strawberry  lee  Cream. 

Three  pints  nice  cream.  twelve 
ounces  grawlated  sugar,  two  whole 
eggs:  mix  well  in  an  agate  nan:  set 
nan  in  a skillet  of  boiling  water:  stir 
till  it  thickens.  Remove  and  strain 
through  a fine  sieve.  Place  in  freezer 
and  freeze.  To  a quart  of  mashed  ber- 
ries add  six  ounces  of  sugar  and  two 
taniesnoons  extract  vanilla.  Pour  in 
the  frozen  cream,  mix  well  and  give 
the  freezer  a few  more  turns  to  harden 
— Octavia  Jackson. 

Strawberry  Mange. 

Crush  two  cups  ot  berries  with  one 
cup  of  sugar:  nress  through  a thin  mus- 
lin bag  to  remove  the  seed.  Beat  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  so  stiff  the  dish 
mav  be  Inverted:  add  graduallv  one- 
half  a cup  of  sifted  sugar,  beat  in  the 
i"ioe  hv  degrees,  and  continue  till  It 
stands  in  ragged  peaks.  Take  the  un- 
used volks  and  one-half  cun  of  sugar, 
beet  well,  add  a c”n  and  a half  of  sweet 
milk,  cook  in  a douh’e  boiler  till  it  is 
thick  as  cream,  pour  in  a dish  and  sMn 
the  mange  on  it  while  hot.  Anv  kind 
of  berries  may  be  substituted  for  the 
Strawberries.  This  is  mv  favorite  des- 
sert "for  comnanv”  during  herry  season. 
— Octavia  Jackson. 

Strawberry  Mousse. 

To  a pint  of  thick  cream  add  the 
iuice  of  a lemon  and  a cun  of  straw- 
berry preserves;  beat  until  thick  to 
the  bottom.  Have  a three-pint  mould 
lined  with  lemon,  orange  or  pineapple 
sherbet,  pour  the  mixture  in  the  center 
and  cover  with  more  of  the  sherbet. 
Adiust  the  cover  over  paper  and  pack 
in  ice  and  salt  for  two  hours. — Octavia 
Jackson. 

Fancy  Shortcake. 

Pour  one  cupful  of  boiling  water  over 
two  cuns  of  sugar,  boil  five  minutes 
and  let  cool;  add  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  then  two  cups  of  flour, 
sifted  with  one  scant  teaspoon  of  bak- 


Sweet  Pickled  Strawberries. 

Make  a syrup  of  sugar  and  vinegar, 
as  for  conserved  strawberries.  Use 
vinegar  in  which  you  have  boiled  a lit- 
tle clove  and  cinnamon  as  for  ordinary 
sweet  pickles.  Drop  the  berries  in 
this  pickle,  a few  at  a time,  dip  them 
into  cans,  when  cooked  and  cover 
with  the  pickle  boiled  down,  as  above 
directed. 

We  like  this,  in  the  winter,  to  eat 
with  meats — also  for  pies. 


ing  powder,  fold  in  half  the  white, 
beaten  stiff.  Roll  and  make  in  two 
layer  cake  tins  in  a quick  oven.  When 
done  spread  with  crushed,  sweetened 
berries,  cover  the  top  with  a meringue 
of  eaten  egg,  whites  thickened  with 
sugar  and  garnish  with  halves  of  choice 
berries.  Too  rich  for  the  children. — 
Octavia  Jackson. 

Strawberry  Tarts. 

Line  tart  tins  with  nice  rich  paste, 
fill  with  corn  or  anything  to  keep  it 
in  shape  and  bake,  fill  with  sweetened 
berries  and  spread  sweet  whipped 
cream  on  top. — Octavia  Jackson. 

Strawberry  Pte. 

Into  a deep,  rich  under-crust  that  has 
been  baked,  put  berries  to  fill,  sprinkle 
with  sugar;  make  a meringue  of  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  and  a tablespoonful 
of  sugar;  spread  over  the  pie  and 
brown. — Octavia  Jackson. 

Strawberry  Pie. 

Make  a nice,  not  too  rich,  crust  for 
the  bottom  and  one  more  rich  for  the 
top,  put  the  bottom  crust  in  the  pan, 
fill  with  berries,  sprinkle  with  flour, 
sweeten  to  taste,  wet  the  undercrust 
around  the  edge,  put  on  the  top  crust, 
press  down  firmly  and  bake  rather 
slowly.  All  berry  and  fruit  pies  may 
be  made  by  this  recipe. — Octavia  Jack- 
son,  Piggott,  Ark. 

Strawberry  Fritters. 

Mix  one  tablespoonful  of  salad  oil 
with  the  grated  peel  of  one-half  lemon 
and  a little  flour.  When  smooth,  add 
the  whites  of  three  well  whisked  eggs 
in  a little  white  wine.  The  mixture 
should  be  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream.  Pick  the  tops  off  from  large, 
ripe  strawberries,  and  drop  the  fruit 
into  the  prepared  batter,  put  a lump 
of  butter  into  a deep  frying  pan,  and 
when  it  is  boiling,  drop  the  batter  with 
the  strawberries  from  a tablespoon  into 
the  fat.  When  nicely  cooked,  remove 
the  fritters  carefully.' drain  them  on  a 
sieve  or  in  a colander,  then  arrange 
them  on  a hot  dish,  sift  powdered  sugar 
over  and  serve.  This  is  of  the  finest. 
— Mrs.  H.  O.  Lane,  Sheldon,  Mo. 

Strawberry  Crusts. 

Prepare  some  small,  round  buns  that 
can  be  split  into  halves,  buttered  and 
warmed  in  the  oven;  sprinkle  powdered 
sugar  over  some  strawberries,  bruise 
them  slightly,  and  allow  them  to  stand 
for  a considerable  length  of  time,  mix 
the  fruit  and  sugar,  cover  the  hot  buns 
with  ti..s.  allow  them  to  get  cold,  then 
serve  in  a glass  dish.  This  is  a most 
excellent  dessert  to  serve  cold. — Mrs. 
H.  O.  Lane. 

Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Whipped 
Cream. 

Carefully  pick  over  one-half  pound 
each  of  strawberries  and  raspberries. 
Mash  and  strain  the  juice  and  sweeten 
it  with  powdered  sugar.  Whip  one  quart 
of  cream  to  a stiff  froth,  then  mix  the 
sweetened  juice  with  it.  place  the  mash- 
ed fruit  on  a glass  dish,  pour  the  whip- 
ped cream  over  and  serve. — Mrs.  H.  O. 
Lane. 

Grandmother's  Sun  Preserves. 

To  three  measures  of  strawberries 
use  two  of  sugar.  Make  a thick  syrup 
of  the  sugar,  using  a little  water;  when 
it  boils  up  like  candy,  drop  in  the  ber- 
ries, and  when  they  boil  twenty  min- 
utes. dip  out  on  plates  and  set ’in  the 
sun  for  ten  or  twelve  hours:  then  fill 
into  dry  cold  jars. — Octavia  Jackson. 

Uncooked  Sun  Preserves. 

Weigh  the  fruit  and  to  each  pound 
allow  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
granu  ated  sugar;  put  a layer  of  sugar, 
a layer  of  fruit,  another  layer  of  sugar 
in  a large  shallow  vessel,  cover  with  a 
pane  of  glass  and  set  in  the  hot  sun 
for  two  days.  The  evening  of  the  second 
day  lift  the  berries  with  a fork  and 
put  in  jelly  glasses.  Boil  the  syrup 
till  thick  (about  five  minutes),  and 
pour  over  them.  When  cold,  cover  with 
melted  paraffine,  then  put  on  the  tin 
lids.  This  is  delicious  and  will  keep  a 
year. — Octavia  Jackson. 

Canned  Strawberries. 

To  each  pound  of  berries  allow  one 
pound  of  sugar.  Mix.  and  mash  thor- 
oughly with  a potato  masher,  then  put 
in  cans  and  seal.  They  will  keep  in- 
definitelv.  and  taste  like  fresh  berries. 
— Mrs.  Ella  Beatty. 

Weisbaden  Strawberry  Preserves. 

To  each  quart  of  berries  allow  half 
a pound  of  sugar.  Sprinkle  the  sugar 
through  and  over  them  and  let  stand 
in  a cool  place  over  night.  (I  lower 
them  in  the  well.)  Next  morning  drain 
off  the  juice,  reject  the  berries  or  use 
for  jam.  and  to  every  pound  of  sugar 
used,  add  one  pound  of  rock  candy  (I 
prefer  the  red)  and  boil  fifteen  minutes. 
In  the  meantime  test  and  warm  your 
cans,  stand  them  in  a pan  of  warm 
water.  Fill  the  cans  with  large,  per- 
fect fruit,  fresh  from  the  patch,  pack- 
ing it  solidly  as  possible  without  mash- 
ing the  berries:  then  fill  with  the  boll- 
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ing  syrup.  Seal  and  keep  In  a dark, 
cool  place.  I prefer  the  Warfield  to 
any  I have  tried  for  this  recipe;  they 
are  so  large  and  have  such  a bright 
red  color.  The  berries  which  are  put 
in  the  cans  should  never  be  washed, 
as  wetting  is  liable  to  cause  them  to 
ferment. — Octavia  Jackson. 

To  Can  Strawberries. 

Take  well  ripened  but  not  over  ripe 
berries.  Be  sure  all  are  fresh  and  s flier. 
For  one  quart  jar  crush  one  teacup  full 
of  the  berries,  strain  juice  and  add  one 
cupful  sugar.  Put  in  sauce  pan  over 
fire,  and  when  it  begins  to  thicken,  add 
three  pints  of  berries.  Let  it  boil  up 
once  in  middle,  and  put  quickly  into 
jars  which  have  been  heated  while  ber- 
ries are  cooking.  Canned  in  this  way 
the  berries  will  hold  their  original 
color  and  be  almost  like  those  fresh 
from  vines,  for  either  sauce  or  short 
cake .■ — Mrs.  W.  H.  Hobson.  Button.  Ok. 

Strawberry  Jelly. 

I believe  the  following  is  the  only 
method  by  which  strawberries  can  be 
made  to  iell  without  the  use  of  gelatine. 
Crush  firm  ripe  berries,  and  strain  them 
through  a jellv  bag.  but  do  not  squeeze 
bag;  just  let  it  drain.  To  one  pint  of 
juice  add  one  large  cup  of  granulated 
sugar,  stir  until  sugar  is  dissolved,  then 
put  in  small  jelly  glasses  and  set  in 
sun.  It  will  jell  in  a few  hours.  Never 
heat  berries  or  juice  and  be  sure  not 
to  use  glasses  that  hold  over  one-third 
pint. — Mrs.  W.  H.  Hobson. 

Strawberry  Preserves. 

Allow  a pound  of  sugar  to  a pound 
of  fruit.  Make  a syrup  of  the  sugar. 
While  boiling,  drop  in  the  berries  a few 
at  a time.  When  heated  through  or 
just  boiling,  skim  out  into  shallow  ves- 
sels. After  all  are  heated,  pour  the 
syrup  over  the  fruit  and  set  in  the  sun 
until  the  syrup  thickens;  time  required 
usually  about  two  days,  depending  on 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  When  ready,  put 
the  berries  into  cans,  heat  the  syrup 
to  boiling,  pour  over  fruit  and  seal. 
This  is  not  so  much  trouble  as  it  may 
seem,  and  is  the  finest  way  to  put  up 
strawberries  I have  tried,  as  the  fruit 
comes  out  firm,  with  an  excellent 
flavor. — Nancy  E.  Hall,  Milan,  Mo. 

Strawberry  Syrup. 

Press  juice  from  ripe  berries,  and  to 
every  pint  of  juice  add  a pint  of  sugar 
and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Let  this  heat, 
gradually,  but  be  careful  that  it  does 
not  boil.  Keep  it  just  below  the  boil- 
ing point  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
then  bottle  and  seal  at  once.  Keep  in  a 
cool,  dark  place  A little  of  this  added 
to  water  makes  a delicious  drink.  My 
friends  all  want  my  recipe,  a fact  which 
speaks  for  itself. — Mrs.  Roscoe  E.  Lau. 

Strawbery  Snow. 

Cook  until  thick,  one  cupful  sugar, 
two  of  boiling  water,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  corn  starch.  Remove  from 
the  fire,  add  juice  from  two  cupfuls  of 
strawberries  and  cover  with  a mer- 
ingue.— L.  Mitchell,  Hagerman,  N.  M. 

Strawberry  Parfait. 

Whip  one  quart  of  cream  until  stiff, 
stir  in  half  a pint  of  strawberry  juice, 
and  enough  sugar  to  make  very  sweet. 
Pour  into  an  ice  cream  mold,  bind  with 
a strip  of  buttered  cloth,  and  bury  for 
three  hours  in  salt  and  ice. — M.  L. 
Mitchell.  Hagerman.  N.  M. 

Canned  Strawberries. 

Allow  two  and  one-half  basketfuls  of 
berries  to  a quart  jar.  Dissolve,  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  water  a half  pound  of 
granulated  sugar.  Let  this  boil  until  it 
begins  to  crystalize,  then  put  the  fruit, 
in  very  carefully  and  after  allowing  it 
to  boil  up  once,  fill  the  jars,  sealing 
and  caring  for  them  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. These  strawberries  will  be  whole 
and  of  a delicious  flavor. — Mrs.  H.  H. 
Hubbard,  Osceola,  Neb. 

Fresh  Strawberry  Dessert. 

Two  quarts  of  nicely  hulled  ripe 
strawberries,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls 
of  sugar,  and  two  packages  strawberry 
Jello.  Dissolve  the  Jello  in  two  pints 
of  boiling  water,  add  the  sugar  and 
pour  in  tubed  cake  tin.  Let  thicken, 
not  harden,  and  to  this  add  the  straw- 
berries. Set  away  until  firm.  Then 
turn  out  on  a dish,  and  fill  the  cavity 
in  the  center  with  whipped  cream.  Pile 
whipped  cream  on  top.  in  which  are  set 
fine  large  strawberries. — Mrs.  J.  F. 
Todd,  Neola,  Iowa. 

Canning  Strawberries. 

Stem  and  look  over  the  berries,  but 
do  not  wash  them,  as  that  takes  the 
flavor.  Put  on  to  cook  with  enough 
granulated  sugar  to  make  them  ready 
for  table  use.  Boil  about  ten  minutes, 
and  fill  tin  cans  and  seal  at  once,  l 
always  use  tin  and  I never  lose  a can. 
— Mrs.  L.  D.  C.  Pollock,  Campbell,  Mo. 

Sweet  Strawberry  Shortcake. 

Hull,  wash  and  drain  the  berries  and 
sprinkle  with  sugar  about  an  hour  be- 
fore using,  set  on  ice  to  chill.  Cream 
one-half  cupful  butter  with  three- 
fourths  cupful  sugar,  add  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  one-half  teaspoonful  salt, 
one-half  cupful  milk,  and  two  cupfuls 
flour  with  two  teaspoonsfuls  of  baking 
powder  sifted  into  it.  Bake  in  layer 
cake  tins,  spread  with  the  berries  and 
eat  with  cream  and  sugar.1 — Mrs.  J.  I’. 
Todd,  Neola,  Iowa. 

Putting  Up  Strawberries. 

Select  nice  ripe  berries,  pour  over 
them  cold  water,  then  dip  out  berries 
and  let  the  water  all  drain  off,  then 
put  a layer  of  berries,  then  a layer  of 
granulated  sugar  alternately  into  a ves- 
sel, not  holding  more  than  a gallon. 
Then  set  them  in  a cool  place  for  eight 
or  ten  hours,  after  which  they  will  be 
ready  for  canning.  Pour  the  juice  off 
and  boil  a few  minutes,  then  add  ber- 
ries, and  cook  slowly  until  berries  come 
to  top  freely,  putting  two-thirds  ber- 
ries and  one-third  juice  into  quart  jars 
I have  never  had  this  way  fail  to  keep] 


strawberries  for  years.  They  also  keep 
their  color  and  flavor. — -Mrs.  C.  E. 
Beekley,  West  Salem,  Ohio. 

A Strawberry  Log  Cabin. 

Make  a strawberry  jelly  and  turn  in- 
to a square  mould.  Bake  soft  cooky 
sticks  of  equal  length,  about  two  inches 
longer  than  one  side  of  the  mould.  Dip 
in  icing  made  of  powdered  sugar  and 
fresh  strawberry  juice.  The  Excelsior 
berry  makes  the  prettiest  shade.  When 
your  mould  of  jelly  is  firm,  turn  out 
on  a flat  surface  and  pile  the  cooky 
sticks  up  around  it  log  cabin  fashion, 
spreading  whipped  cream  to  fill  up  the 
chinks.  Form  a roof  of  the  whipped 
cream,  covering  it  with  shredded  cocoa- 
nut.  Garnish  with  fresh  strawberries. 
This  is  very  easily  made  and  a great 
favorite  with  the  children. — Mrs.  F.  S. 
Dietz,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Canned  Strawberries. 

The  evening  before  I want  to  can 
strawberries,  I hull  two  or  three  quarts 
and  put  them  into  a large  porcelain 
kettle:  mine  holds  ten  quarts.  Then  I 
sprinkle  them  with  white  sugar,  say  a 
teacupful  to  each  quart.  I continue 
adding  berries  and  sugar  until  the  ket- 
tle is  two-thirds  full,  then  let  them 
stand  over  night.  This  toughens  them 
so  they  do  not  cook  to  pieces.  In  the 
morning  there  will  be  plenty  of  juice 
around  the  berries,  so  no  water  is 
needed.  Set  the  kettle  on  the  fire  and 
let  them  boil  fiften  or  twenty  minutes, 
Thev  will  not  mash  up  if  the  berries 
are  just  nressed  down  into  the  boiling 
juice  with  a silver  spoon,  or  what  is 
still  better,  a nice  hickory  paddle.  After 
they  have  boiled  the  required  length  of 
time,  pour  them  into  either  quart  or 
half  gallon  glass  iar.  Be  sure  the  jars 
are  clean,  the  rubbers  good  and  the  lids 
fit  properly  and  you  will  never  lose  any. 
I think  some  people  have  trouble  in 
keeping  their  berries  because  they  are 
afraid  to  cook  them  long  enough  to 
break  all  the  air  cells.- — Mrs  Carrie 
Bingham,  Spring  Hill.  Kan. 

To  Preserve  Strawberries  Without 
Cooking. 

Select  well-ripened  but  perfectlv 
sound  fruit.  Wash  and  drain  it  well, 
remove  the  caps,  and  mash  as  fine  as 
possible  with  notato  masher,  or  better 
still,  your  hands.  Add  sugar  equal  to 
the  amout  of  crushed  fruit,  and  stir 
until  the  sugar  is  thoroughly  dissolved. 
Put  in  small  jars  or  glasses.  Cover 
well,  with  paraffine,  and  nut  away  in 
a dark,  cool  place.  It  will  keep  for  a 
year  and  is  much  nicer  for  ice  cream 
or  nunch  than  the  cooked  fruit.  It  is 
good  on  hot  cakes  during  the  winter 
and  much  easier  to  put  up  in  the  warm 
days  than  the  cooked  berries — Marian 
Read.  Tecumseh,  Kan. 

Canning  Points. 

Use  a wide  porcelain  funnel  or  can- 
filler  to  fill  cans  quickly. 

Never  cook  fruit  in  tin  vessels.  Use 
porcelain-lined  or  enameled  ware. 

Never  set  fruit  off  the  stove  to  fill 
cans,  as  it  will  be  cooling  meantime. 

Use  onlv  enough  iuice  to  cover  fruit. 
The  surplus  may  be  made  into  jelly. 

Place  caps  in  hot  water  with  jars  so 
thev  will  be  of  same  heat  and  contract 
together. 

Sugar  takes  no  part  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  fruit,  but  the  slightest  impurity 
in  sugar  will  cause  fermentation. 

Use  can  opener  to  tighten  caps  when 
cool  and  press  rim  down  evenly  upon 
rubber,  using  rounded  handle  of  can 
opener. 

Run  a silver  spoon  handle  inside  jars 
after  filling,  causing  any  air  bubbles 
to  rise:  be  sure  jars  are  filled  to  over- 
flowing. 

A moderate  or  slow  fire  is  as  essen- 
tial in  cooking  fruit  to  retain  the  flavor 
as  in  cooking  meats.  Rapid  boiling 
ruins  both. 

Rinse  cans  with  scalding  water  in 
which  soda  has  been  dissolved  and  keep 
in  hot  water  until  filled,  having  cans 
hot  as  the  fruit. 

Heating  fruit  when  opened  to  dis- 
solve sugar,  expels  any  stale  air  and 
freshens  wonderfully.  But  don't  heat 
enough  to  crumble. 

Only  fresh,  firm,  well-flavored  fruit 
will  be  firm  and  full  flavored  when 
the  can  is  opened.  A pinch  of  salt  re- 
vives the  fresh  fruit  flavor. 

FRENCH  GRAY. 


Fruit  Bonbons. 

Peaches,  apricots,  prunes,  plums, 
cherries,  and  figs  are  delicious  preserv- 
ed in  the  following  manner.  To  three 
cups  of  white  sugar  add  one  cup  or  hot 
water.  Let  it  boil  in  a large  flat  pan 
till  a fork  will  spin  a thread  from  the 
syrup.  Put  in  ripe,  but  not  soft,  truit. 
Let  it  simmer  till  the  fruit  becomes 
clear.  Drain  on  a sieve,  cover  with 
powdered  sugar  and  lay  on  plates  in 
the  sun  to  dry.  Fresh  sugar  must  be 
sprinkled  each  day  till  the  fruits  be- 
come firm  and  coated,  when  it  is  ready 
to  pack.  Place  in  layers  in  a stone 
crock.  Is  better  after  several  months. 
Peaches  and  apricots  should  be  halved; 
small  fruits  preserved  whole.  Small 
one  pound  boxes  of  bass-wood  can  be 
obtained  at  any  drying  house  for  five 
cents.  These,  packed  with  fruit  bon- 
bons, can  be  easily  disposed  of  if  de- 
sired.— Helen  E.  Wright,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

Hints  for  tbe  Cunning  Season. 

I run  a silver  knife  around  the  jars, 
when  putting  up  jam,  to  take  out  the 
air  bubbles  before  sealing.  And  I usual- 
ly fit  a circular  piece  of  waxed  paper 
under  the  glass  cover.  Note  paper  may 
be  substituted  if  the  waxed  paper  is 
not  at  hand. — Mrs.  Roscoe  E.  Lau. 
Peachland,  B.  C. 


Last  year  1 tried  canning  berries 
without  sugar,  and  I found  that  they 
kept  as  perfectly  as  when  sweetened. 
I use  the  same  recipes  I have  always 
used  except  that  I omit  the  sugar. — 
rs.  G.  W.  Alexander,  Peru.  Neb. 


ftlake  Your  Grocery  Money  Buy  Botl 

GROCERIES  AND  FURNITURE  WITHOUT  EXTRA  COST 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  get  these  nice  things  for  your  home  without 
extra  cost  by  buy  ing  your  groceries  direct  from  us?  The  same  amount 
of  money  you  are  now  pay  ing  out  for  groceries  will  get  both  groceries 
and  these  beautiful  premiums,  or  your  choice  from  nearly  1000  more 
shown  in  our  big  free  catalog.  Every  day  you  buy  or  use  tea,  coffee, 
soap,  baking  and  washing  powder,  flavoring  extracts,  etc., 
which  if  purchased  on  our  "Factory  to  Family”  plan— direct 
from  the  maker— can  be  had  for  same  prices  or  less  than 
you  are  now  paying  the  regular  dealer  and  in  addition  we 
give  these  nice  premiums.  If  you  buy  $2  worth  of  groceries 
we  give  a $2  premium;  with  $5  worth  a $5  premium:  with  $10 
worth  this  $10  couch  or  chair  or  any  other  $10  premuim  you 
select  from  our  catalog.  Why  not  make  your  grocery 
bill  pay  your  furniture  bill— or  furnish  your  home  without 
extra  cost?  You  will  be  surprised  how  quickly  you  can  get 
these  useful,  beautiful  articles.  To  convince  you  that  the 
groceries  and  premiums  we  furnish  are  high-gradewe  send 
both  on  20  days  trial.  We  even  allow  you  to  use  them— test 
them-and  if  not  satisfactory  you  can  return  them  at  our 
expense  and  your  money  will  be  returned  without  a ques- 
tion. That  proves  our  goods  are  right— our  premiums  are 
right— our  dealing  with  our  customers  is  right— honest. 

GROCERIES  AT  HALF  PRICES  ON  OUR  “FACTORY  TO  FAMILY  PLAN” 

If  you  don’t  need  tile  premiums  you  can  get  our  high-grade  groceries  for  just  one-half  what 
regular  dealers  charge.  Wo  give  you  a Pure  Cream  Tartar_Baking  Powder  lor_  only  12  ^c_whlch 


dealers  sell  at  25 
Family  Laundry 
"(bars) 


Sc  a can;  a 25c  bottle  of  Lemon  or  Vanilla  Extract  for  12kc: 
v Soap  at  2ke  a bar  (regular  price  5c  a bar,)  box  of  Fine-Toilet 
i)  only  12LiC  ?ur  which  dealers  ask  25  to  50c.  In  fact,  we  save 


you  one-half  on  everything  we 
make.  Then  we  have  another  sav- 
ing plan-  we  call  it  oor“Clubof  10 
plan’’  which  is  fully  explained  in 
our  large  free  Furniture  catalog 
and  Style  Book.  You  ought  to  send 
for  this  money-saving  book  today. 

CROFTS  & REED 
913  Austin  Avenue 
Chicago. 


BIG  STEEL  RANGE, $ 

rnn  nail  V CQ  7R  we  furnish  a BIG, NEW,  1906 STYLE  STEEL  RANGE;  $ I 2.75  for 
lUll  UHL  I QOa  I J the  same  range,  complete  with  high  warming  closet  and  porcelain 
lined  reservoi*-.  A larse  illustration  and  complete  description  of  this  WONDERFUL  SI  EEL 
RANGE  BARGAIN  is  shown  in  our  NEW  FREE  STOVE  CATALOGUE.  WRITE  FOR  IT. 

nilb  A ft  BLI  r TDIIIiADll  CTCCI  DAilftE  complete  with  finest  oven  thermome- 
UUn  AUIVIEL  ImUIYarn  O I CCL  II A HUE  9 ter,  exactly  as  illustrated  hereon,  is 
the  highest  grade  range  made  in  the  world,  and  on  it  we  make 

a WONDERFUL  FREE  OFFER.  We  will  place  this  beautiful 

range  in  your  own  home  on  thirty  days’  free  trial,  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  the  finest 
range  you  ever  saw,  it  will  not  cost  you  one  cent.  This  Great  Free  Trial  Offer  Range 
is  shown  in  our  FREE  Stove  Catalogue.  In  our  big  Newark,  Ohio,  stove  foundry, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  we  make  100  a day  of  this  high  grade  steel  range,  and  our 
price  now  will  surprise  you;  it  is  about  one-half  what  all  others  ask 
for  a fine  steel  range.  We  also  make  an  immense  variety  of  every 
kind  and  style  of  stove,  the  finest,  big  cast  iron  and  steel  ranges,  east 
iron  and  steel  cook  stoves,  any  kind  for  any  purpose  to  burn  any 
fuel,  and  all  sold  for  just  a trifle  more  than  bare  cost  of 
material  and  labor,  very  much  less  than  any  dealer  pays 
•^at  wholesale,  for  much  less  than  any  other  manufacturer  has 
* ever  offered,  by  far  the  most  astonishingly  low  prices  ever 
heard  of,  and  everything  is  shown  in  our  big  FREE  Stove 
Catalogue.  The  Free  Stove  Catalogue  explains  our  new  terms,  the  most 
liberal  ever  offered,  our  pay  after  received  plan,  our  splendid  free  tried  plan, 
wonderful  offers  and  inducements,  marvelously  low  prices,  such  prices  as 
surprise  even  us  when  we  compare  them  with  the  prices  asked  by  other 
dealers;  SUCH  PRICES  AS  WILL  ASTONISH  YOU. 

YOU  CET  THIS  BIG  HANDSOME  MORRIS 
CHAIR  FREE  IF  YOU  BUY  FROM  US. 

If  you  write  for  our  Big  Free  Stove  Catalogue  you  will  also  get  our 
offer  of  this  big  full  sized,  hand  carved,  claw  foot,  lion’s  head  arms, 
full  spring  seat  and  back  cushion  Horns  Chair  absolutely  free  to  you. 

CUSHIONS  BEAUTIFULLY  UPHOLSTERED  AND  ADJUSTABLE.  A MOST  WONDERFUL  OFFER 

CAN  YOU  USE  A STOVE  OF  ANY  KIND,  SSSfS: 

the  extra  inducements  like  the  free  Morris  chair  strong  enough?  Could  you  use  a good 
cook  stove  tor  $2.69?  Write  for  our  Free  Stove  Catalogue  and  see  the  stove  we  offer  for 
only  $2.69.  Don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  new  wonderful  stove  catalogue,  with  all  our  new 
offers,  inducements  and  prices  if  you  can  make  any  use  of  a new  stove.  Send  us  a letter 
or  a postal  card  and  say,  “Send  me  your  new  Free  Stove  Catalogue”  and  you  will  get 
everything  we  have  here  told  you  about.  The  complete  stove  book,  all  the  low  prices, 
all  the  offers,  the  free  Morris  chair  proposition,  descriptions  and  pictures  of  all  the  stoves 
and  ranges,  everything  by  return  mail,  absolutely  free  and  postpaid.  Do  it  at  once, 
please.  Write  us  now.  Say,  “Send  me  your  new  Free  Stove  Catalogue”  and  you  will  get 
everything.  Don’t  miss  this  stove  offer.  It  is  different  and  so  much  better  than 
anytning  you  ever  heard  of.  Write  for  the 
Free  Stove  Catalogue  this  minute.  Address. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & C0„  CHICA60,  ILL. 


OUR  PREMIUM  COLLECTION  OF  ROSES. 

Ruses  tire  the  most  popular  Flowers  in  exlelen  e.  Their 
BEAUTY,  FKAUKAMK  and  ABUNDANCE  fairly  entitle  them  to 
tbe  leading  plaee  In  the  affections  of  all  lovers  of  the  beantifnl. 
Every  home  should  be  supplied  with  Roses,  as  they  require  lit- 
tle or  no  room,  are  easily  cared  for,  and  blossom  freely.  Hie 
Roses  we  offer  are  not  cheap,  common  varie- 
ties, but  the  choieeat  and  most  famous,  are 
well  rooted,  strong  and  healthy  plants,  and 
are  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded . In  order  to  Introduce  The 
Hearthstone  Into  new  homes,  we  will  send 
It  for  three  months  on  trial,  together  with 
SIX  CHOICE  EVER  BLOOMINR  ROSI  S, 
which  are  briefly  described  as  follows  ; New 
Climbing  Rose,  CRIMSON  RAMBLER. — Ore 
of  the  striking  characteristics  of  this  Rose 
is  Its  remarkable  color,  which  is  of  the  bright- 
est crimson,  which  remain*  undlmmed  to  the 
end.  It  18  exceedingly  hardy  The  Unique  Yellow  Rose,  FRANLISEA  I^LHEU.— In 
lta  Rhadlmr  of  deeD  coppery  yellow  It  stands  alone  and  dlBtlnct  from  all  others. 
The  Charming  Rose  THE  BRIDE.— This  Is  undoubtedly  the  finest  white  Rose  ever 
o^red  Fsmon,  Roae,  HELEN  GOULD.  The  atronge.t  growing, 

freest  blooming  and  hardiest  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  now  known.  It  Is  one  ol  the  largest 
and  tallest  of  red  Roses;  long,  plump  bade,  forming  flowers  of  grand  size  and  great 
beauty  The  Prolific  Rose.  STAR  OF  LYON.— Tble  magnificent  Tea  Rose  is  a rich 
golden  yellow  ; n strong,  healthy  and  vigorous  grower  .Immense  bloomer,  hearing 
flowers  and  bnds  early  and  late.  The  Beantifnl  and  Hardy  Rose,  BRIDESMAID.-- 
Popnlar  pink  Rose.  It  Is  a delightful  shade  of  bright  pink,  very  fine  flowering  and 
easily  grown.  These  six  Roses  make  a splendid  collection. 

We  will  send  the  above  collection  of  six  FINE  ROSES,  together  with  The  Hearth- 
stone for  three  months,  for  only  Twenty  five  Cents.  The  Hea  Histone  Is  the  best 
household  publication  for  the  price  In  the  country.  It  prints  the  best  stories  that 
money  will  bnv,  and  its  departments,  The  Home  Nook,  The  Soelal  Circle,  The 
Kifehen,  Fancy  Work,  make  It  a complete  family  Journal,  and  of  peculiar  Interest  to  the  ladleB.  Thlslstbe  J’”1 nlh‘ 
msde.  and  all  Vhn  desire  to  secure  a grand  publication  full  of  the  best  reading  matter,  and  wish  to ^ adorn i their and  homes 
with  beantifnl  ROSES  phould  accept  It  at  ones.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Remit  by  money  order,  or  In  sliver  » 

sent  in  a strong  envelope.  Postage  stamps  taken.  Address  plainly  THE  HEARTHSTONE  PUB.  CO.,  52  Duane  Street,  New  1 ork. 


PIONEER  GUARANTEED 
NURSERY  STOCK 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


All  stock  guaranteed  disease  free  and  true  to  name. 

Hart  Pioneer  Stock  is  pure  bred  and  produces  heavy  crops. 
Value  received  for  every  dollar  sent  us.  No  Agent’s  Commission. 
WRITE  FOR  COflPLETE  PRICE  LIST.  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  HONEY. 


HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES, 


Established 

1865. 


Fort  Scott,  Kan, 


DOUBLE  THE  STRAWBERRY  CROP 

No  extra  expense  for  new  plants  or  fertilizer.  Full  story  in  catalog — lifetime  experi* 
ence  of  largest  fruit-grower  in  America.  To  old  friends  and  new  wanting  Berries, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  etc.,  it’s  free.  J.  H.  HALE,  SO.  GLASTONBURY,  CONR. 
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Ways  to  Use  Currants 

By  TLlenora  Rich 


There  is  no  more  healthful  fruit 
grown  than  currants,  and  it  comes 
when  the  system  is  most  in  need  of  its 
cooling  acid.  Currants  work  on  the 
liver  almost  as  quickly  as  lemons.  The 
only  fault  that  can  be  found  with 
them  is  that  their  seeds  sometimes 
prove  irritating  to  delicate  stomachs. 
In  that  case,  they  should  be  strained, 
and  taken  as  a drink,  and  remember, 
you  who  take  them  for  a sluggish 
liver,  that  their  juice  should  not  be 
sweetened.  Sugar  clogs  the  liver,  and 
if  you  take  as  much  sugar,  each  time, 
as  the  currant  juice  can  wash  away, 
what  have  you  gained? 

Drink  a cupful  of  currant  juice 
every  morning  before  breakfast,  dur- 
ing the  currant  season,  and  watch  its 
effect  on  your  complexion.  You  will 
wish  currants  were  in  season  all  the 
year  round.  If  the  clear  juice  irri- 
tates the  stomach,  as  it  may  just  at 
first,  weaken  it  with  water. 

Fresh  Currants  for  the  Table. 

Ripe  currants  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  for  several  hours  in  sugar  be- 
fore they  are  served.  I get  mine  ready 
for  breakfast  the  evening  before  they 
are  to  be  served,  and  they  are  delic- 
ious. Sometimes,  for  a change,  I let 
them  stand  over  night  in  maple  syrup 
instead  of  sugar.  If  you’ve  never 
done  so,  serve  them  that  way  just 
once,  this  spring,  and  you’ll  thank  me 
for  the  suggestion;  see  if  you  don’t! 

Currant  Pudding. 

Dip  slices  of  stale  bread  into  beaten 
eggs,  and  fry  a nice  brown  in  butter. 
Place  the  slices,  as  fried,  in  a pudding 
dish,  and  spread  a thick  layer  of  fresh 
currants  over  each  layer  of  bread.  The 
currants  should  have  stood  in  sugar 
long  enough  to  have  become  juicy, 
before  being  used  in  this  way.  Let 
the  top  layer  to  be  of  the  currants. 
Cover  the  pudding  dish,  and  set  it  in 
a hot  oven  for  nearly  an  hour,  then 
put  on  a frosting;  let  it  brown  and 
serve  the  pudding  either  hot  or  cold, 
as  desired.  We  prefer  it  cold. 

Currant  Pie. 

Let  the  currants  stand  for  several 


hours  in  plenty  of  sugar  so  that  they 
are  a litt-le  too  sweet  for  the  table. 
Have  your  pie  tins  lined  with  a rich 
pastry,  made  with  a little  baking  pow- 
der. Brush  it  over  with  the  beaten 
white  of  egg.  Heat  the  currants  over 
a kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  pour 
them,  scalding  hot,  into  the  pie  tin. 
.Add  a few  bits  of  butter,  and  a little 
nutmeg,  put  on  the  top  crust,  and 
bake  In  a rather  hot  oven. 

Currant  Cobbler. 

Press  ripe  currants  through  a sieve 
to  remove  the  seeds  and  to  a pint  of 
the  pulp  add  a teacupful  of  sugar. 
Stir  well  and  then  stir  in  toasted 
bread  crumbs  until  it  is  of  the  con- 
sistency of  pudding.  Pour  this  into 
a pudding  dish  and  let  it  bake  for 
half  an  hour,  then  serve  hot  with 
sweetened  cream. 

Currant  Rice  Pudding. 

Put  one  cupful  of  well  washed  rice 
into  a pudding  dish  with  five  cupfuls 
of  strained  and  sweetened  currant 
juice,  and  let  it  bake  until  the  rice 
has  absorbed  all  the  juice.  Do  not 
stir  it  with  a spoon,  but  shake  the 
dish,  occasionally,  to  prevent  the 
rice  from  sticking  to  it. 

Currant  Tapioca. 

Make  this  exactly  as  you  would 
plain  tapioca  pudding,  but  use  the 
strained  and  sweetened  currant  juice, 
insted  of  water  and  milk.  It  is  per- 
fectly delicious. 

Currant  Souffle. 

Mix  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
nice  large  currants,  picked  from  the 
stem,  with  an  equal  amount  of  sugar. 
Prepare  three  ounces  of  sago  and  put 
into  a cooking  basin,  using  alternate 
layers  of  currants  and  sago.  Let  this 
cook  for  twenty-five  minutes.  Do 
not  stir  it,  but  shake  the  dish  occa- 
sionally to  keep  it  from  sticking. 
When  the  pudding  has  cooled,  stir  in 
the  well-beaten  whites  of  six  eggs, 
pour  all  in  a large  glass  dish,  and 
pour  either  fresh  currants,  or  those 
that  are  freshly  stewed  all  around  it. 
This  is  a good  way  to  use  the  currants 
you  are  afraid  won’t  keep  well. 


Currants  for  Winter 

By  Hortense  W.  Brolvn 


Grandmother  used  to  say  she 
wouldn’t  give  a fig  for  all  the  currants 
one  could  put  up  after  the  Fourth  of 
July.  While  that  statement  can  not 
be  taken  at  par  value,  in  our  north- 
ern states,  it  may  still  be  recalled, 
advantageously,  when  one  is  consid- 
ering currant  jelly. 

As  a rule,  one  makes  better  jelly 
from  any  fruit,  if  it  is  picked  before 
it  is  quite  ripe,  and  this  is  particular- 
ly true  of  currants.  They  should  be 
too  green  to  be  eaten,  yet  not  so  un- 
ripe as  to  taste  green.  No  fruit,  gath- 
ered for  preserving  purposes,  should 
be  picked  just  after  a rain,  or  while 
dew  is  on.  And,  if  possible,  all  fruit 
should  be  preserved  within  three 
hours  after  it  is  gathered. 

This  does  not  mean  that  good  re- 
sults are  never  obtained  in  any  other 
way;  but  it  does  mean  that  the  very 
best  results  are  obtained  by  observ- 
ing these  precautions.  And  another 
good  rule  is  to  cook  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  fruit  at  a time.  I 
don't  know  why  it  should  make  any 
difference;  but  I do  know  that  it 
does  make  a very  decided  difference 
with  me. 

If  possible,  select  a clear,  sunshiny 
day  for  jelly  making.  I simply  won’t 
try  to  make  it  on  a cloudy  day;  for 
I never  have  good  luck. 

I use  granulated  sugar,  and  I al- 
ways heat  it  in  the  oven,  in  shallow 
baking  tons  (agate  ware)  before  add- 
ing it  to  the  fruit. 

When  jelly-making  day  comes,  I get 
everything  ready  before  cooking  the 
fruit,  for  I don’t  want  my  attention 
distracted,  by  having  to  hunt  for 
something  when  I need  it.  I have  a 
jelly  bag — three  of  them,  in  fact — 
made  of  loosely  woven  white  flannel, 
and  two  porcelain  kettles,  so  that  if 
the  fruit  seems  determined  to  burn, 
in  one,  it  can  be  quickly  transferred 
to  the  Other,  but  I seldom  let  it  burn, 
because  of  an  arrangement  you’ll  read 
about  later  on.  I also  hare  two  earth- 


en or  agate  ware  pans  into  which  the 
juice  may  drip,  and  I always  keep  a 
supply  of  paraffine  in  the  house,  with 
which  to  cover  the  glasses  of  jelly  be- 
fore putting  it  away,  and  a bottle  of 
alcohol  with  which  I wet  the  top  of 
the  jelly  as  soon  as  it  becomes  cold, 
to  kill  any  germs  that  may  have  set- 
tled upon  it.  I fasten  a little  cotton 
on  a stick,  and  use  that  with  which  to 
apply  the  alcohol,  then  I tie  a bit  of 
white  paper  over  the  glass. 

I do  not  stem  my  currants,  when 
making  them  into  jelly — simply  pick 
out  all  the  leaves,  then  wash  them  in 
water  enough  to  allow  them  to  swim, 
and  dip  them  out  with  a skimmer. 

I have  a large  iron  pot,  which  I fill 
two-thirds  full  of  boiling  water,  and 
I set  my  preserving  kettle  into  this. 
The  latter  is  just  enough  larger  at  the 
top  than  the  pot  so  that  the  rim  fits 
closely  over  the  rim  of  the  iron  pot. 
keeping  in  nearly  all  the  steam  from 
the  boiling  water.  The  currants  cook 
quickly  in  this,  and  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  the  fruit  burning.  It  also  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  add  any  water,  as  I 
sometimes  do  when  I set  the  preserv- 
ing kettle  on  the  range.  I mash  the 
fruit,  as  it  cooks,  with  a long-handled 
wooden  spoon,  and  when  it  is  all  in  a 
pulp  I pour  it  into  the  bags  to  drain. 
My  “No.  1”  jelly  is  made  of  the  juice 
that  comes  through  without  the  bags 
being  pressed  at  all.  Then  I press 
them,  and  the  juice  thus  obtained 
makes  my  “No.  2"  jelly,  which  I use 
for  cakes,  or  to  spread  on  French 
toast,  or  waffles,  or  on  the  bread  the 
children  have  for  lunch. 

I measure  the  juice  in  a pint  dipper 
of  agate  ware,  and  allow  a pint  of 
sugar  to  every  pint  of  juice.  Remem.- 
ber,  the  sugar  must  be  used  hot  from 
the  oven.  Watch  the  juice  closely, 
and  let  it  boil  just  twenty  minutes 
from  the  time  it  begins,  throwing  in 
the  hot  sugar,  a little  at  a time,  while 
it  boils.  When  all  the  sugar  has  been 
added,  stir  it  just  enough  to  make  sure 


it  is  all  dissolved.  The  less  stirring 
the  better,  in  jellv-making.  If  stirred 
too  much  the  jelly  will  not  be  clear, 
and  the  sugar  will  granulate,  giving 
it  a sandy  taste. 

Remove  the  spoon,  when  the  sugar 
is  dissolved,  let  the  jelly  boil  up  just 
once  more,  and  pour  it  into  the  jelly 
glasses,  which  must  previously  have 
been  dipped  into  boiling  water.  I 
put  the  glasses  into  a pan  of  clean 
water,  and  let  them  come  to  a boil 
while  I’m  cooking  the  jelly. 

I like  to  cook  my  fruit  in  the  even- 
ing, let  it  drain  over  night,  and  make 
the  jelly  the  next  morning.  Some- 
times I put  the  paraffine  over  the 
jelly  as  soon  as  it  becomes  cool — but 
I like  better  to  coat  it  over  with  the 
alcohol,  and  let  it  stand  for  a day  or 
two  before  using  the  paraffine.  Jelly 
should  always  be  kept  in  a cool,  dry 
place,  and  if  it  is  dark,  also,  so  much 
the  better. 

This  is  my  rule  for  nearly  all  kinds 
of  jelly,  and  I seldom  have  bad  luck. 

After  having  squeezed  the  bags 
slightly,  for  my  “No.  2”  jelly,  I squeeze 
them  hard,  and  use  the  pulpy  mix- 
ture thus  obtained  for  “butter.”  Some- 
times I mix  the  pulps  of  different 
fruits,  making  new  varieties  of  “fruit 
butter”  that  we  like  very  much  with 
meat.  I also  mix  the  juices  of  dif- 
ferent fruits  for  jelly,  thus  obtaining 
a variety  of  flavors.  When  doing  this, 
it  is  better  not  to  cook  the  fruit  to- 
gether, for  some  kinds  need  more 
cooking  than  others,  and  fruit  for  jel- 
ly should  never  be  cooked  a moment 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  reduce  it 
to  a pulp  by  the  help  of  a spoon.  Too 
much  cooking  destroys  both  flavor 
and  color. 

A good  test  for  the  right  consistency 
of  jelly,  when  boiling,  is  to  let  it  drop 
from  a spoon.  If  the  last  drop  sticks 
to  the  spoon,  it  is  sufficiently  hard. 

Last  year  I made  jelly  of  green  cur- 
rants, just  as  an  experiment,  and  we 
liked  it  so  well  that  I am  going  to 
make  more  of  it  this  year. 

Canned  Currants. 

Remove  stems,  wash  the  currants, 
being  careful  not  to  break  them,  and 
pack  them  into  glass  jars,  shaking 
them  down  well.  Add  a little  hot  su- 
gar, and  place  the  jars  in  a boiler  of 
water  on  a wooden  frame  that  will 
prevent  them  from  touching  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boiler.  My  frame  is  sus- 
pended from  upper  edges  of  the  boiler 
by  means  of  wire.  I have  just  enough 
water  to  allow  it  to  boil  without  boil- 
ing into  the  cans.  The  covers  are 
placed,  lightly,  on  the  cans,  but  are 
not  screwed  on  until  the  can  is  re- 
moved from  the  boiler.  I put  the  cans 
of  fruit  into  cold  water,  and  leave 
them  in  until  the  water  has  boiled 
for  thirty  minutes.  Sometimes  I put 
in  a layer  of  currants,  then  one  of 
strawberries,  or  raspberries;  for  we 
are  very  fond  of  mixed  fruits. 

It  is  not  usually  known  that  all 
canned  goods  should  be  opened  sev- 
eral hours  if  possible  before  they  are 
used.  This  gives  them  a chance  to 
become  aerated,  and  takes  away  the 
rather  flat  taste  they  are  apt  to  have. 

Currant  Marmalade. 

Cook  the  currants  as  for  jelly,  and 
squeeze  them  through  a flannel  bag. 
getting  as  much  of  the  pulp  as  possi- 
ble, but  none  of  the  seeds.  Treat  rhu- 
barb in  the  same  way;  then  mix  the 
pulp,  add  sugar  in  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  of  sugar  to  a quart  of  pulp, 
and  let  it  boil  until  as  thick  as  jelly. 
We  like  this  better  than  the  marma- 
lade made  of  currants  alone. 

Canned  Green  Currants. 

Gather  the  currants  just  as  they 
begin  to  show  signs  of  ripening,  stem 
and  wash  them,  and  cook  them  to  a 
pulp,  adding  a pound  of  sugar  to  a 
quart  of  pulp.  This  should  be  boiled 
down  until  as  thick  as  can  be  poured 
into  the  jars,  then  seal  -d  immediate- 
ly. It  meakes  fine  “pie  material,”  and 
will  be  found  a good  appetizer  for  the 
early  spring  months. 

Currant  Shrub. 

Prepare  the  fruit  as  for  making  jel- 
ly. but  do  not  boil  it  longer  than  ten 
minutes,  after  the  juice  has  been 
strained.  (San  it  as  you  would  any 
fruit,  and  you  have  an  excellent  fruit 
juice  for  invalids,  to  serve  to  guests 
of  an  evening,  to  use  as  a foundation 
for  puddings,  sauces,  or  for  sherbet. 

^ ^ 

Currant  Soy. 

To  one  gallon  of  currants  (white 
preferred),  add  one  pint  of  granulated 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  each  of  mace 
and  cinnamon,  one  t-:aspoonful  each  of 
pepper  and  allspice,  and  one  pint  of 
cider  vinegar.  T.et  all  boil  together  for 
one  hour,  then  bottle  and  seal. — Mrs. 
Ella  Beatty. 
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Agents  Wanted 

* One  Foot  for  Matting  Tacks 
One  Foot  for  Carpet  Tacks  11 

See  how  it  works  f 

A light  pressure  on  the  handles  and  the 
tack  has  to  come  up  straight. 

A simple,  powerful  lever  mechanism. 

Made  of  best  steel,  ever  lasting. 

Saves  carpets,  matting,  time,  temper,  bruised  I 
fingers. 

The  only  thing  imade  that  will  pull  matting 
tacks  right. 

Useful  for  scores  of  odd  jobs  about  a house. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Fit  EE  with  every  Bi-pe<l,a.  Kangaroo 
Trick  Luck  (this  is  advertising:  and 
costs  you  nothing). 

Wnte  for  package  of  odds  and  ends  {free) 
describing  and  sampling  some  of  our  specialties. 

GENERAL  SPECIALTY  MEG.  CO., 

1023  Arcade  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


Was°her  FREE! 


Any  worthy  person  ean  have  a 
“1900”  Gravity  Washer  free  to  try 
four  weeks  just  by  writing  for  It. 
We  pay  the  freight  and  take  all 
risk.  You  don’t  risk  a penny. 
Test  it  four  weeks  at  our  ex- 
pense. If  you  like  the  Washer, 
keep  it  on  the  ”1900”  plan, 
which  we  will  explain  to  you. 

If  you  don’t  like  it  return 
it  at  our  expense,  so  you  are 
nothing  out.  Washes  a tub 
full  of  dirty  clothes  clean  in 
Six  Minutes.  GetitFREE 
by  addressing  a postal  today 
to  ”1900”  WASHER  CO., 

No.  5 66  Henry  Street*, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y..  or  355 
Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Can 


A WOMAN  FLORIST 


6 HARDY  EVERBL00MING 

DACUC  On  their  own  roots. 

[\  t ),  1 r„  1 ALL  WILL  BLOOM  THIS 
SUMMER. 


Sent  to  any  address  post-paid;  guaranteed  to  reach  you 
in  good  growing  condition. 

GEM  ROSE  COLLECTION 

Burbank,  deep  rose. 

Cardinal,  bright  red. 

Killamey,  grandest  pink. 

General  McArthur,  deep  red. 

Snowflake,  pure  white. 

Bouquet  of  Gold,  golden 
yellow. 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

6 Carnations,  the  “Divine 
Flower,”  all  colors,  25c. 

8 Prize-Winning  Chrys- 


au  uiuiuuis,  . . zoc. 

8 'ka.niful  Coleus,  ....  25c. 
4 G n nd  Orchid  Cannas,  . . 25c. 
8 Sweet-Scented  Tuberoses,  . . 25c. 
6 Fuchsias,  all  different,  . . 25c. 

10  Lovely  Gladiolus, 25c. 

10  Superb  Pansy  Plants,  . . . 25c. 


5 Pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  all  different, 25c. 

Any  Five  Collections  for  One  Dollar,  Post-Paid 
Guarantee  satisfaction.  Once  a customer,  always  one.  Catalog  Free. 
MISS  ELLA  Y.  BAINES,  Box  74  Springfield,  Ohio 


EASTER 

LILY  FOR 

EASTER 
UNDAV 

Send  10  Cents 

Will  send  you  1 Easter 
Bulb,  lTuberose,l 
I Cinnamon 
also  100  dif- 
ferent kinds  offresh,  finest 
grown  seeds,  including 
Pansies,  Petunias,  Phlox, 
Asters,  Stocks,  Sweet 
Peas,  Cosmos,  Balsams, 

Nasturtiums,MomingGlo- 
ries.  Verbenas,  Portulaca. 
This  fine  collection  of 
6ecds  and  Bulbs  for  10c.  in 
Silver  or  2c.  Stamps. 


The“Best”  Light 

Is  a portable  100  candle  nowerlight.  cost- 
ing only  2 c taper  week.  Makes  and  burns 
Its  own  gas.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene,  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  So 
Dirt.'  No  Grease.  No  Odor.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a match.  Every 

lamp  warranted:  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 
THE  “BEST”  LIGHT  CO. 
Ill  E.  5th  Street,  CANTOM.  OHIO. 


Graves  Peach 

An  early  yellow  freestone,  ripening  a week 
before  Cr.w ford's  Early.  Trees  from  tb. 
originator  haTe  seal  attached.  Prices  f-e*. 

W.  J.  GRAVES,  Originator 

PERRY,  OHIO. 


Millions 


ofTorest  Tree 
f Seedlings 
Apple  & Cherry 


Seedlings.  Heavy  stock  of  Black  Locust.  Mul- 
berry. Catalpa  and  Aah  Seedlings  for  the  nur- 
sery trade.  Large  general  atock  of  Fruit  Treee, 
Small  Fruits.  Send  for  free  catalogue  and 
estimate  of  your  wants. 


GAGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES, 

Box  No.  2.  Beatrice,  Neb. 
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Ways  to  Serbe  Cherries 

Hy  "Emily  DeWitt 


Now  that  the  season  of  cherries  is 
near,  there  are  many  opportunities  of- 
fering themselves  for  dainty  desserts. 
The  possibilities  of  the  cherry  are 
many,  and  a more  refreshing  and  sat- 
isfying fruit  is  hard  to  find. 

Many  people  like  cherries  cooked 
with  the  stones  in,  as  the  nutty  fla- 
vor thus  obtained  is  most  delicious — 
but  for  those  who  prefer  to  have  the 
stones  removed,  there  are  cherry-pit- 
ters  to  be  bought  which  do  the  work 
very  easily  and  in  a comparatively 
short  time.  If  the  flavor  of  the  stones 
is  desired,  a handful  can  be  tied  up  in 
a piece  of  muslin  and  cooked  with  the 
fruit,  being  removed  before  the  serv- 
ing time. 

Following  are  a few  ways  of  using 
cherries  in  their  season,  which  expe- 
rience in  our  family  leads  me  to  pro- 
nounce good. 

Cherry  Pie — No.  1. 

Line  a pie-tin  with  rich  crust;  near- 
ly fill  with  the  carefully  seeded  fruit, 
sweeten  to  taste,  and  sprinkle  evenly 
with  a teaspoonful  of  corn  starch,  or 
a tablespoonful  of  flour;  add  a table- 
spoonful of  butter  cut  into  small  bits 
and  scattered  over  the  top;  wet  the 
edge  of  the  crust,  put  on  the  upper 
crust,  and  press  the  edges  closely  to- 
gether, taking  care  to  provide  holes 
in  the  center  for  the  escape  of  air. 

Cherry  Pie — No.  2. 

Line  your  pan  with  good  crust  and 
fill  with  ripe  cherries,  stoned — the 
quantity  of  sugar  you  scatter  over 
them  must  be  regulated  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  your  fruit.  Cover  with  upper 
crust  and  bake. 

Cherry  Meringue 

may  be  made  in  the  same  measure  as 
No.  2,  but  leaving  off  the  top  crust 
and  putting  on  top,  a meringue  made 
of  white  of  two  eggs  and  one  cup  of 
sugar.  This  can  be  slightly  browned 
in  the  oven,  or  have  a few  raw  cher- 
ries scattered  over  as  ornamentation. 

Cherry  Cobbler. 

An  approved  southern  way  of  mak- 
ing this  delicious  dessert  is  to  line  a 
pie  dish  at  least  three  inches  deep  in- 
side with  very  good  puff  paste.  Fill 
the  dish  as  full  as  possible  with  fresh, 
raw  fruit,  leaving  the  stones  in.  Cover 
with  a crust,  slit  the  crust,  and  bake 
in  a brisk  oven  for  an  hour.  Take  up, 
and  remove  upper  crust,  laying  it  on 
a separate  plate.  Now  sweeten  the 
cooked  fruit  liberally  and  while  it  is 
still  steaming  hot  stir  in  a generous 
lump  of  fresh  butter.  When  sugar 
and  butter  are  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  fruit,  dip  out  enough  to  spread 
over  the  upper  crust.  Serve  with  or 
without  cream,  or  if  preferred,  one 


In  my  opinion,  cherries  are  the  ideal 
fruit  for  winter  use.  They  are  health- 
ful, delicious  and  refreshing,  and  they 
have  another  advantage  over  most 
fruit  in  that  t.heir  flavor  when  cooked 
is  almost  as  good  as  when  they  are 
eaten  fresh  from  the  tree. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  preserve  cher- 
ries if  ordinary  care  is  used;  but  it  is 
most  essential  that  only  the  perfect 
fruit  should  be  selected. 

Cherry  Vinegar. 

Cherry  vinegar  is  highly  esteemed 
by  many  bon  vivants,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly useful  in  the  sick  room — more 
especially  in  case  of  fevers.  Pour  over 
two  quarts  of  sour  cherries,  lightly 
mashed,  one  quart  of  good  cider  or 
white  wine  vinegar.  Put  in  an  earth- 
en bowl  and  set  in  a cool  place  for 
two  days.  Then  strain  through  a 
muslin  bag,  and  to  each  pint  of  liquid 
add  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  su- 
gar, and  let  it  boil  fifteen  minutes. 
Then  strain,  set  aside  to  cool,  and  bot- 
tle. A little  of  this  added  to  a glass 
half  filled  with  cracked  ice,  makes 
a cooling  summer  beverage. 

Pickled  Cherries. 

To  six  pounds  of  fruit  allow  three 
and  one-half  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
one-half  pint  of  vinegar,  scald  and 
pour  over  the  fruit  three  or  four 
mornings  in  succession;  the  last  morn- 
ing boil  the  juice  thick.  An  easier 
method  is  to  pack  the  cherries  in  an 


could  leave  out  the  butter,  sweeten 
more  moderately,  and  serve  with  a 
rich  wine  or  brandy  sauce. 

Cherry  Cobbler — No.  2. 

Another  way  of  attaining  almost  the 
same  result  as  above  is  to  cook  the 
two  crusts  with  a paper  filling,  then 
separate  and  cover  with  the  fruit  that 
has  been  stewed  w ithsugar  and  lem- 
on peel.  This  can  be  served  with  or 
without  sauce,  but  the  latter  way  is 
more  customary. 

Jellied  Cherries. 

Another  dessert  can  be  made  with 
half  a box  of  gelatine  dissolved  in 
one  pint  of  boiling  water;  while  cool- 
ing add  one  cup  of  sugar,  juice  of 
one  lemon,  then  strain.  Have  ready 
the  whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten  to  a 
stiff  froth,  and  add  them  when  the 
jelly  begins  to  stiffen,  beating  thor- 
oughly together.  One  cup  of  stoned 
cherries  can  be  stirred  in  also.  Strain 
off  the  juice,  and  stew  with  sugar  to 
taste,  using  this  as  sauce.  A few  cher- 
ries can  be  saved  out  to  throw  into  the 
syrup  if  desired. 

Frozen  Cherries. 

Two  quarts  of  pie  or  Morello  cher- 
ries (or  one  quart  can)  two  pounds  of 
sugar,  one  quart  of  water.  Stone  the 
cherries,  mix  them  with  the  sugar  and 
let  stand  for  one  hour.  Then  stir  un- 
til the  sugar  is  well  dissolved — add  the 
water — put  in  the  freezer  and  turn 
rapidly  until  frozen.  This  will  serve 
ten  persons. 

Cherry  Sherbet. 

Take  one  pint  of  fruit  juice,  one 
pint  of  boiling  water  and  one  pound 
of  sugar.  Mash  the  fruit  and  strain 
through  a strong  bag  until  all  the 
juice  is  out.  Boil  sugar  and  water 
together  for  five  minutes,  then  skim, 
and  strain  through  fine  cheese-cloth. 
When  this  is  cool  add  the  juice  of 
fruit  and  freeze  without  stirring  much 
until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  mush, 
then  stir  constantly  until  frozen  hard. 

Orange  Cream  Cherries. 

A delightful  confection  may  be 
made  in  the  following  manner:  Soak 
nice,  dried  cherries  in  strained  orange 
juice  over  night,  draining  off  the  next 
morning.  Have  ready  some  of  the 
ordinary  fondant,  place  this  in  a cup 
and  stand  the  cup  in  a pan  of  water 
on  the  stove,  stirring  until  creamy 
when  it  should  be  removed  from  the 
fire  and  the  cherries  dropped  in  one 
by  one.  Lift  them  out,  as  they  be- 
come coated  and  set  to  dry  on  oiled 
paper.  The  fresh  fruit  could  be  used 
if  preferred,  dipping  them  into  vanilla 
or  liqueur  flavored  fondant,  and  the 
cherries  are  very  pretty  if  stems  are 
left  on. 


earthen  jar,  a layer  of  cherries  and 
another  of  sugar;  using  the  sugar  very 
generously,  and  so  continuing  until 
the  jar  is  filled;  then  weight  the  fruit 
down,  and  tie  a close  covering  of  cot- 
ton batting  over  the  jar.  This  makes 
a very  nice  pickle. 

Candied  Cherries. 

Make  a'  syrup  of  one  pound  of  gran- 
ulated sugar  and  one-half  pint  of 
water,  boil  until  it  strings,  then  put 
in  the  cherries,  not  enough  for  them 
to  be  crowded,  letting  them  remain 
from  one  to  two  minutes.  Then  drain 
out  with  a silver  fork  and  spread  them 
on  oiled  paper  to  dry.  These  can  be 
stoned  or  not,  as  desired. 

Preserved  Cherries. 

Stone  the  fruit,  weigh  it,  and  for 
every  pound  take  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar.  First  dissolve  the 
sugar  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
a pint  of  water  to  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  sugar,  then  add  the  fruit, 
and  boil  as  fast  as  possible  for  half  an 
hour,  till  it  begins  to  jelly.  As  soon 
as  it  thickens,  put  in  jars,  covering 
with  brandied  papers  next  to  the  fruit 
and  seal  up  closely  from  the  air. 

Canned  Cherries. 

Prepare  in  above  manner,  allowing 
ibut  one-half  pound  of  sugar  to  a 
pound  of  fruit.  After  putting  the 
fruit  into  the  syrup  let  it  scald  (not 


Cherries  for  Winter 

Vy  Emily  DeWitt 


boil  hard)  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
then  pour  into  jars  and  seal. 

Canned  Cherries — No.  2. 

Cherries  may  be  canned  without 
sugar,  as  follows:  Be  sure  that  all 

the  fruit  is  perfect,  fill  the  cans  as 
full  as  possible,  and  set  them  in  a 
boiler  of  cold  water.  Let  the  water 
come  to  a boil,  then  set  it  off  the  stove 
apd  leave  the  cans  in  until  the  water 
has  become  nearly  cool.  The  cans 
must  not  touch  each  other  or  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boiler.  Put  in  hay,  to 
prevent  this,  if  you  have  no  frame 
made  for  the  purpose. 

Cherry  Brandy. 

Take  eight  quarts  of  fine  ripe  cher- 
ries— put  them  into  a crock  after 
washing  thoroughly,  leaving  stones  in. 
Pour  over  them  six  quarts  of  good 
brandy,  let  this  stand  for  a month; 
then  take  out  the  fruit,  bruise  in  a 
mortar,  put  back  into  the  liquid  and 
let  stand  another  month.  After  this 
strain  off  the  liquid  and  to  every 
quart  add  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar  made  into  a syrup.  Pour 
this  syrup,  boiling  hot,  into  the  cold 
liquor,  letting  it  stand  to  cool  and 
settle.  When  quite  cold  bottle  and 
cork  well.  This  is  excellent  and  im- 
proves with  age. 

Brandy  Cherries. 

Scald  the  fruit  as  for  canning,  and 
sprinkle  thickly  with  sugar  as  it  goes 
into  the  jar,  filling  it  rather  more  than 
three-quarters  full,  then  add  good 
whisky  or  brandy  to  the  rim  of  the 
jar.  Let  this  stand  six  hours,  and  re- 
fill with  spirit  before  sealing  up. 

Brandy  Cherries — No.  2. 

Brandy  fruit,  much  more  pleasing 
to  many  palates,  can  be  made  by 
packing  the  fresh  fruit  down  in  earth- 
en jars  with  sugar  a-plenty  up  to  with- 
in two  inches  of  the  top,  filling  the 
jar  up  with  good  brandy  or  whisky. 
Let  stand  over  night,  and  fill  again 
the  next  day  before  sealing. 

Cherry  Cordial. 

The  scalding  syrup  will  make  very 
good  cordial  if  a little  clear  fruit  juice 
is  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  ten 
minutes  with  spices  to  taste.  Strain 
and  put  in  one  pint  of  whisky  to  three 
pints  of  syrup  to  insure  its  keeping. 


Spiced  Cherries. 

To  one  quart  of  vinegar  add  three 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  five  cents  worth 
each,  of  cloves,  allspice  and  cinnamon. 
Pound  the  spices  and  boil  in  a little 
vinegar  until  all  the  strength  is  ex- 
tracted, then  strain  the  liquor  into  the 
sugar  and  vinegar.  This  pickle  should 
be  boiled,  and  poured  over  the  cherries, 
which  must  previously  have  been  wash- 
ed and  stoned.  Every  morning  for  nine 
successive  days,  the  pickle  should  be 
drained  from  the  cherries,  allowed  to 
come  to  a boil,  and  then  poured  over 
them  again,  boiling  hot.  It  leaves  the 
cherries  round  and  plump,  and  makes  a 
delicious  relish  to  serve  with  hot  meats. 
— Addie  E.  Bolkcom. 


"A  Kalamazoo 


Direct  to  You” 

You  save  from  20% 
to  40%  by  buying  a 
Kalamazoo  Stove  or 
direct  from  the 
at  lowest 
factory  prices. 
Moreover,  you 
get  a stove  or 
range  not  excel- 
led by  any  in  the 
world.  We  guar- 
antee quality  under  a 
$20,000  bank  bond. 

We  Ship  On 


360  DAYS  APPROVAL 


and  We  Pay  the  Freight. 


If  you  do  not  find  the  Kalamazoo  exact- 
ly as  represented,  the  trial  does  not 
cost  you  a cent.  It  will  pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate. 

Send  Postal  for  Catalog  No.  135. 

All  Kalamazoo  s are  shipped  prompt- 
ly t blacked , polished  and 
ready  for  use. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs., 

Kalamazoo,  Mloh. 

All  our  cook  stoves  and  ranges  are  fitted  with 
patent  oven  thermometer  which  makes 

baking  easy.  


Oven  Thermometer 


r^|Q .jJOSweep  Fied 


6rlndir. 


$l4s 


_ Giliailzid 
ImI  Wind  I 


We  manufacture  all  sizes  andJ 
styles.  It  will  ■ 
pay  you  to  in*  I 
▼estimate.  Write 
for  catalog  and  1 
price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

608  Seventh  Bt.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Hardy  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Trees**  Shrubs 

Healthy,  vigorous,  productive  and  free  from 
insect  pests.  NONE  BETTER  or  chearxr.  No 
traveling  salesman  can  compete  with  us  in 
price,  quality  considered.  £ Get  Free  Catalogue. 

GEORGE  H.  WHITING  NURSERIES, 
Lock  Box  1110  Yankton,  S.  D. 


EVERGREENS 

Norway  Spruce,  Arbor  Vitae,  Balsam 
Fir,  Scotch  Pine,  Blue  Spruce, eto.  All 
kinds  very  cheap.  Special  bargains  In 
Seedlings  by  mall.  Price  list  free. 

Mention  HARVARD  IIURSEST 
Fruit-Grower.  HSfVSrd,  111.  ' 


Cut  the  Work 
Out  of  Wash  Day 

Fire  the  washboard  to  the  woodshed,  Mrs.  Housewife.  It  has  cost  you 
trouble  and  pain  enough.  You  can  break  away  from  the  finger-grinding, 
arm-aching,  back-straining  tortures  of  old-fashioned  washday, — you  can 
escape  the  slopping  and  splashing. 

Here  is  how:  Gitie  the  "Boss"  Washer  the  Work  to  do. 

You  boss  the  “Boss.”  Help  it  along  a bit  by  lightly  turning  the  handle 
(it’s  child’s  play),  and  your  wash  will  be  done  in  half  the  former  time, 
cleaner  than  is  possible  in  any  other  way,  and  without  wearing  or  tearing 
the  finest  silk  or  lace. 

The  “Boss”  works  on  the  right  principle. 
in  dirt  from  soiled  clothes  by  soak- 


water  around  them — that’s  sure.  The  only  way 
Inside  the  “Boss”  Washer  there  are  two 
workingagainst.and  into, each  other;  these  rub- 
are  corrugated — have  raised  strips  upon  sur- 
face, like  a washboard  has. 

This  means  that  there  is  a constant,  cleans- 
ing (never  injurious)  rubbing  going  on  all  the 
time  the  washer  works.  That’s  why  the  “Boss” 
Washer  washes  clothes  snow-white  without  a lin- 
gering stain  or  spot.  The  “Boss”  Washer  will  pay 
for  itself  in  a few  months;  costs  less  than  25 cents  a 
week  to  buy;  saves  an  ordinary  family  from  four 
to  six  times  that  amount  per  week.  It  will  cleanse 
ten  shirts  (the  dirtiest  ones)  in  twelve  minutes. 

Over  1,000,000  “Boss”  Washers  are  now  in  use, 
which  proves  its  merits.  Why  be  without  one? 

We  want  to  send  you  our  free  price  list.  Write  us 
and  we’ll  arrange  to  put  a “Boss”  Washer  right  in 
your  home  for  two  weeks  'free  trial.  Write  this  very 
day. 

Boss  Washing  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  D Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


You  cannot  get  all  the  ground- 
ing them  or  by  splashing  the 
to  get  it  out  is  to  rub  it  out. 
rocker-shaped  rub-boards; 
boards  and  sides  of  washer 


WESTERN  SEEDS  FOR  WESTERN  PLANTERS 

Our  beautiful  new  Seed  Catalog  now  ready.  Write  for  free  copy.  Farm,  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  Flower  And  Tree 
Seeds.  Biggset  stock,  low  prices,  tested  seeds,  true  to  name.  We  are  buyers  of  all  kinds  of  Grass  Seeds.  Write  to 

or  OKLAHOMA  SEED  HOUSE  ^ 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


KAN8A8  SEED  HOUSE 

Lawrence,  Kansaa 


or  COLORADO  SEED  HOUSE 

Denver,  Colorado 


OVER  400  BIG,  SOLID,  RED-TO-CENTERS 

CTO  A W/RUP  D IPC  Send  10c  111  OURteNEWKETBWD-3u8THOTT.BT 

^ 1 ^ W rj  WZs  1^.  1^.  1 38  Tear’s  Experience  in  a Nut  ShelL  Learn  how  we  do  it. 

NO  FAKE  HERE.  INVESTIGATE  THIS.  JOHN  SHANK,  MT.  STERLING,  ILL. 


Monthly  Page 
Forty-four 
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INVESTIGATE  THE 

POULTRY  BUSINESS 

for  a free  copy  of  my 
book  describing 

Profitable 
Combina  tions 
of  Egg,  Broiler 
and  Roaster 
Farms 

It  gives  the  prices  paid  for  eggs  and  poultry 
week  by  week  for  the  past  three  years.  It 
tells  how  and  when  a hatch  taken  off  each 
week  in  the  year  could  be  most  profitably 
marketed.  It  shows  how  you  can  make  S2.00 
on  a large  winter  roaster.  It  tells  what 
profits  can  be  made  with  each  of  the  popu- 
lar breeds,  and  the  costs  of  production. 

I have  helped  thousands  to  make  money 
with  poultry.  My  Model  Incubators  and 
Brooders  are  used  on  the  money-making 
farms.  It  is  my  business  to  teach  those  who 
use  them  to  do  so  profitably.  Whether  your 
needs  are  small  or  large,  I will  furnish  with- 
out charge,  estimates  and  plans  for  a com- 
plete equipment  that  will  insure  success 
without  your  spending  a dollar  uselessly. 
Send  for  my  complete  literature. 

GHASm  A . CYPHERS 

3037 Henry  SI.  Buffalo , M.  Y. 


SURE  HATCH! 

’Here’s  the  Proof 

'You  can  try  — ^ 

this  Inc  ubator  ‘='= “■ 

60  days  Fit  UK. 

Send  for  our 
big  100- page 
Catalogue,  se- 
lect the  Incu- 
bator that 

Ip  1 eases  you 
most  and  we 
will  ship  it  to 
you  freight 
prepaid. 

Use  it  two  months.  If  you  _ 
don’t  find  it  all  we  claim,  send  it  back  at 
our  expense.  Pay  nothing. 

Don’t  take  anybody’s  “say  so”  about  Incu- 
bators when  we  offer  you  positive  proof 
that  the  Sure  Hatch  is  the  best. 

We  take  all  the  risk  because  we  know. 

There  are  ever  80,000  Sure  Hatches  in  use 
right  now.  And  they  hatch  every  good  egg 
put  into  them.  Prices  $7.60  to  $17.50.  Ca- 
pacity 75  to  200  eggs  to  a hatch.  Our  big 
FREE  Catalogue  tells  exactly  why  the  Sure 
Hatch  is  the  best.  Ask  for  this  book  at  once. 

We  will  forward  it  by  return  mail.  It  is  full 
of  facts  worth  dol  lars  to  every  poultryraiser. 
There  are  lots  of  illustrations.  Poultry 
House  plans,  and  figures  that  mean  more 
money  in  your  pocket.  It  also  tells  the 
best  ways  to  hatch,  feed,  raise  and  sell 
poultry.  Send  today  ^ ' 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.  7 

IBox  A 4 i, Clay  Center,  Neb.  Depl  A&4  9 Indianapolis,  I nd 


A Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


We  issue  the  best  book  ever  written  on 
incubators— written  by  a man  who  has 
spent  24  years  in  perfecting  them— by  the 
man  who  made  the  Racine.  It  tells  facts 
that  you  must  know  to  get  the  right  incu- 
bator. Don’t  buy  without  reading  it.  for 
the  book  is  free.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  77  , Racine,  Wis. 

Warehouses  : Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


BANTA 


Incubators*  Brooders 


Backed  by  14  Years 
■■■■  of  Successful  Use  by 

poultrymen  all  over  the  world. 
No  guesswork.  They  are  auto- 
matic in  regulation  and  ventil- 
ation. Fully  guaranteed  to  give 
YOU  satisfaction.  Send  for 
free  book.  BA  ”TA  - BENDER 
MFG,  CO..  Dept.  33.  Ligonier.  Ind. 


60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

That’s  the  way  we  sell  fciic  Success 
Incubator.  Wo  give  j ou  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  off  two  hatches 
and  thoroughly  trying  machine. 
Send  It  back  it  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  free,  illustrated  catalog. 
AMERICAN  KKCODEK  CO. 
llox  1 15  Raclne0  Wis, 


Good  Hatches  Promised 

a pleasure  to  hatch  lots  of  chicks 
J '.Jin  a HATCH  ALL  INCUBATOR.  Pure 
' Hair,  even  heat,  little  care,  simple 
directions  make  it  easy  for  beginners 
or  the  experienced  to  make  money 
on  poultry.  Write  for  free  catalog  to 

HEBROR  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  20-  Hebron,  Neb. 


I I 0-80  Fop 
■ ^ 200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Per*rt>  X construction  and 
aolj«a.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

OEO.  H.  STAHL,  Qulacy.  IU. 


$9,000  Poultry  Catalogue 

40  kinds  Turkeys,  Geese, 

Dueks,  Chickens,  fowls 
and  eggs  cheap.  100 

S rand  pictures.  20 house 

to*  • mskshena  lay.  cure  dl«- 
«tc.  Seed  lOo  for  maillot  catalog. 

Incubators  30  Days  Free  Trial. 

I.  R.  Brab&zon  Jr.  & Co..  Box  H.  Dtdavan.  Wis. 


MAKING 

Is  a hen’s  natural  work.  Cut 
bone  is  the  raw  material  she 
needs  to  make  her 
lay  an  egg  a day.  A 


rrr 

lay  egg  a day.  A 

■i^PI  crown  bone  Cut- 
ter will  prepare 

, I the  food  from  Scrap 

bones  quickly,  easily.  Write  for 
catalog  — tells  about  the  Crown. 
Wilson  Bros.,  Boxb24,  Easton,  Pa. 


Poultry  ‘Department 


Fresh-Air  Poultry  Houses. 

For  many  years  poultrymen  have 
been  trying-  to  get  warm  houses  for 
their  birds  to  occupy  during  winter, 
and  many  were  the  plans  suggested 
to  secure  houses  of  this  kind.  Now 
the  pendulum  has  seemed  to  swing  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  some  poultry- 
men  are  advocating  open  houses  for 
poultry,  to  be  used  winter  and  sum- 
mer. In  the  March  issue  of  Reliable 
Poultry  Journal,  Joseph  Tolman,  Nor- 


interest  what  different  writers  have 
to  say  about  what  and  how  you 
should  feed  your  poultry  and  how  to 
cure  roup,  tuberculosis  and  various 
other  contagious  diseases.  If  they 
would  only  build  fresh-air  hmouses  or 
remodel  their  old  ones,  I believe  they 
would  never  have  contagious  dis- 
eases, and  their  fowls  would  be  hardy, 
strong  and  healthy,  and  capable  of 
supplying  strong,  fertile  eggs  the  year 
round,  and  plenty  of  them.  Don’t 


TOLMAN'S  FRESH-AIR  POULTRY  HOUSE 
Courtesy  Reliable  Poultry  Journal. 


..  =1  i#  rV  , 


well,  Mass.,  has  a very  interesting 
article  setting  forth  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  open-front  house — that 
is,  a house  with  north  side  and  east 
and  west  ends  inclosed,  but  with  the 
south  front  entirely  open,  with  no  cur- 
tains, or  doors  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Tol- 
man says: 

“From  researches  I have  made  I am 
sure  that  what  poultry  need  most  is 
plenty  of  pure,  fresh  air.  This  can 
be  obtained  in  oply  one  way,  and  that 
is  by  having  a house  so  constructed 
that  it  can  be  kept  open  all  the  time, 
night  and  day,  rain  or  shine,  and  when 
it  is  from  20  to  30  degrees  below  zero. 
Every  now  and  then  I read  with  much 


think  because  you  live  in  Canada  or 
in  any  other  cold  place,  where  the 
temperature  is  way  below  zero,  that 
you  cannot  adopt  this  system.  These 
are  just  the  places  where  it  is  most 
needed.  Also,  where  the  climate  has 
a tendency  to  be  damp  and  foggy,  be- 
cause an  open  house  is  always  dry, 
the  fresh  air  keeps  the  birds  warm, 
and  it  is  a place  where  dampness  can 
never  gather.’’ 

Mr.  Tolman  recommends  a house 
about  14  feet  wide  by  21  feet  deep; 
6-foot  posts  on  the  back  or  north  end, 
and  4% -foot  posts  on  the  south  end 
and  a large  window  in  the  west  end. 
The  highest  part  of  the  roof  should  be 


1 —  Pl^n  of  Roost  Platform,  also  Nests  Clearly  Shown. 

2 —  E:vst  End.  Showing  Location  of  Doors  and  Studs. 

3 —  West  End.  Showing  Location  of  Windows  and  Studs 

4—  North,  or  Rear.  Wiill — Location  of  Studs. 

5 —  Drawing  of  the  Froht.  Enclosed  with  One-Inch  Mesh  Wire  Netting;  Small  Fowl 

Entrance  and  Location  of  Studs,  Courtesy  Reliable  Poultry  Journal. 


The  Automatic  Poultry  Feeder,  Water  Foun- 
tain, Young  Chick  Protector. 


We  ar«  on  hand  for  the  season  of  poultry 
raising  with  our  labor  saving,  money  making 
device.  We  sold  one  feeder,  fountain  and 
protector  to  every  3d  Inquiry  last  year;  and 
not  one  was  returned — though  our  guarantee 
granted  that  privilege  with  money  refunded. 
Write  for  free  catalogue.  It  will  tell  you 
all  about  It.  Ordering  In  quantities  gives 
you  a commission. 

E.  H.  TURNER  & CO.,  Box  424,  Tipton,  la. 


c»t  White  Leghorns 

Exclusively 

For  Sale,  a few  cockerels.  Eggs,  22  for  16. 
23.75  for  30.  Won  first,  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  prizes,  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  shows,  1906. 

ELEONORA  FRUIT  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Oberndorf,  Prop.  Centralia,  Kan. 


SQUAB  CULTURE 


l\  There  1b  money  In  Squabs.*  We  tell  rcn\ 
R how  to  tret  It.  Our  book.‘»gquftb  Culture,” 
•eat  free,  reveals  secrets  never  before  1 
k told,  f We  sell  thoroughbred,  gner- 
^ an  teed,  mated  Homers,  ready  to 
\ breed,  for  IS  per  pair.  Read  book,  I 
\ £e_t_  posted.  ^aaternJBquab  CoM 


©SQUABS 

UvJtrynien.  farmers,  women.  Send  for  our 
^BOOKa:  ' ' " ‘ * 


are  raised  in  one 
month;  bring  bigruj 
prices.  M o n e y-  ^37 
makers  for  poul-^w> 
r FREEm 
and  learn  this  immensely  rich  industry-  7 
Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co. 

259  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass.  SgjSgj 


COILED  SPRING 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  Can  not  Sag. 
Every  wire  and  every  twist  is 
a brace  to  all  other  wires  and 
twists  full  height  of  the  fenoe. 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig- 
tight.  Every  rod  guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer,  freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 

Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
is  made— how  it  is  galvanized— 
why  some  is  good  and  some  is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facts. 
You  should  have  this  informa- 
tion. Write  for  It  today.  Its  Free. 

KITSELMAM  BROS., 

Box  103  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


FENCE  Made -?— ** 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heignts  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’s  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 

Box  121  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA 


MEN  WANTED 

to  Learn  the 
BARBER  TRADE 

at  the  Kansas  City  Barber  College. 
Oldest  established,  under  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  Prof.  F.  C. 
Bridgeford,  30  years  experience  in 
the  barber  business.  Our  gradu- 
ates filling  good  positions  every- 
where. For  particulars  write  F C. 
Bridgeford,  603  Delaware  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


about  ten  feet  from  the  floor,  and  this 
house  will  accommodate,  he  says, 
from  65  to  80  layers,  according-  to  the 
breed,  and  from  four  to  five  males. 

“I  believe  all  sides  but  the  south 
should  be  made  warm  and  tight,  and 
this  should  be  left  open,  with  no  cur- 
tain in  front  of  birds  on  roosts,” 
says  Mr.  Tolman.  "Is  it  not  better  to 
have  a house  so  constructed  that  it 
can  be  left  open  all  the  time?  I have 
never  yet  seen  the  closed  house  that 
man  could  regulate  with  any  safety. 
He  is  either  having  the  window  opened 
or  closed  at  the  wrong  time.  When  I 
leave  my  fowls  at  night,  I never  have 
to  think  whether  my  house  is  opened 
or  closed  too  much.  It  know  it  is 
just  the  same  all  the  time.  It  is  my 
theory  that  the  birds  adopt  a coat  of 
feathers  for  these  conditions.  Fowls 
kept  under  the  old  system  of  closed 
houses  will  carry  a much  thinner 
coat  and  are  more  delicate,  therefore 
they  notice  the  sudden  changes  of  our 
winter  weather.” 

The  accompanying  illustrations 
show  one  of  Mr.  Tolman’s  houses, 
and  also  give  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  same. 

Mr.  Tolman  claims  that  his  fowls 
are  more  vigorous,  that  their  eggs  are 
more  fertile,  and  they  lay  just  as 
many,  or  more,  of  them,  than  where 
the  birds  are  kept  in  closed  houses. 
They  eat  more  food,  but  pay  for  It  by 
the  eggs  they  produce.  He  closes  his 
article  with  the  following  suggestions 
to  those  who  wish  to  build  a fresh-air 
house,  or  to  remodel  an  old  house  so 
that  it  meets  the  requirements;  Note 
particularly  the  house  he  recom- 
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mends  has  a roof  which  slopes  both 
ways — shed  roof  houses  cannot  be 
used  under  his  plan: 

"Be  sure  the  south  side  is  left  en- 
tirely open  all  the  time. 

"Open  your  window  and  door  the 
iirst  of  May,  or  earlier,  according  to 
the  weather.  Close  them  after  the 
first  of  November. 

"Never  place  a screen  or  other  pro- 
tection in  front  of  roost,  as  this  de- 
feats the  purpose  of  the  open  front. 
When  the  snow  blows  the  hardest,  go 
home  at  night  feeling  easy.  Make  up 
your  mind  that  whenever  the  storm 
clears  you  will  be  able  to  shovel  out 
the  snow  in  a few  minutes,  and  when 
the  sun  comes  out  it  will  shine  di- 
rectly into  the  house,  drying  the 
scratching  litter  readily.  I hope  you 
will  all  gain  confidence  from  my  ex- 
perience. I feel  sure  snow  is  a good 
tonic  for  poultry  kept  in  open  houses. 

“With  this  house  you  have  a 
scratching  shed  and  poultry  house 
combined.  For  what  more  can  you 
ask  ? 

"Keep  plenty  of  good  scratching  lit- 
ter in  the  house  all  the  time.  For 
forty  hens  two  fair-sized  grocery 
boxes  make  good  nests,  large  enough 
for  two  or  three  hens  to  lay  in  at 
once,  thus  being  less  exposed  to  chill- 
ing. 

"Keep  the  eggs  gathered  at  short 
intervals  in  the  cold  days  if  they  are 
to  be  used  for  incubation.  There  is 
no  place  in  the  poultry  business  for  a 
lazy  man. 

"Don’t  try  to  make  a fresh-air 
house,  as  I have  seen  some  do,  out 
of  a shed  roof  house.  You  will  lose 
what  you  mant  most  and  retain  that 
which  you  least  want.  I mean  by 
this,  the  warmth  radiated  by  your 
poultry  rising,  escapes  through  the 
opening  above.  The  carbonic  acid 
gas,  leaving  the  birds  as  they  breathe, 
falls  to  the  floor,  forming  a most 
deadly  gas.  In  my  house  this  gas  is 
easily  diffused  and  carried  away  and 
the  warmth  is  retained. 

"I  am  positive  that  it  is  the  14x21- 
foot  house  that  should  be  used  in  cer- 
tain localities  where  the  snow  blows 
and  blizzards  are  frequent. 

"Don’t  worry  if  the  water  freezes. 

I am  no  believer  in  warmed  water  for 
poultry.  I consider  this  merely  a fad. 
Use  galvanized  iron  pails;  then  you 
can  easily  break  the  ice. 

"This  is  the  only  right  house  for 
the  fancier,  as  his  birds  are  always  in 
the  best  physical  condition  with  a 
very  clean  and  glossy  plumage  at  all 
times. 

"I  believe  it  is  the  only  house  that 
can  be  used  on  heavy  and  wet  land 
with  success,  as  the  moisture  rising 
from  the  land  has  no  change  to  gather 
in  the  building.” 
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Operating  an  Incubator. 

If  you  wish  to  hatch  chickens  with 
an  incubator  and  be  successful,  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  to  study  and 
work.  Success  in  operating  a ma- 
chine depends  upon  accuracy  and  ex- 
actness, and  everything  must  be  done 
on  time.  The  numerous  small  de- 
tails, which  are  thought  to  be  entirely 
unimportant  by  most  operators,  make 
a vast  difference  in  the  total  number 
of  chicks  obtained. 

After  the  incubator  is  set  up,  study 
the  instructions  which  come  with  the 
machine;  heat  it  up  and  watch  and 
study  the  working,  until  you  can  hold 
the  heat  exactly  where  you  want  it. 
Test  the  machine  with  the  thermom- 
eters to  see  if  the  heat  is  the  same 
all  over.  Little  things  often  make  or 
mar  success.  The  difference  in  any 
part  of  the  egg  chamber  should  not 
exceed  one  degree. 

Good  results  always  depend  on  good 
eggs.  To  begin  right,  we  mist  go 
back  to  the  egg,  and  even  back  to  the 
hen  that  laid  the  egg.  We  should  ex- 
amine our  egg  producers.  If  you 
want  good  hatches,  be  sure  your  birds 
are  well  and  come  from  good  stock. 
The  breeding  stock  should  have  a 
properly  balanced  ration.  The  next 
point  is  good,  vigorous  males. 

We  must  have  a suitable  place  to 
locate  the  incubators — a room  where 
the  temperature  will  not  change  too 
fast.  I have  found  a good,  dry  cel- 
lar the  best  place.  The  room  should 
have  a good  circulation  of  fresh  air 
at  all  times,  without  much  draft,  for 
on  this  depends  the  greater  part  of 
your  success.  Heat,  moisture  and 
ventilation  are  so  closely  allied  as  to 
be  almost  inseparable  and  yet  are  dis- 
tinctly separate. 

Good  hatches  are  made  with  or 
without  moisture.  Opinions  are  about 
equally  divided  on  this  subject.  Ex- 
perience will  teach  one  how  much 
moisture  to  use;  a great  deal  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
at  the  time  of  incubating.  If  moist- 


ure is  used,  damp  sand  is  sufficient. 
It  is  a good  idea  for  a beginner  to 
set  a hen  at  the  same  time  the  incu- 
bator is  set.  Compare  the  eggs;  then 
you  can  see  if  the  air  cell  is  right  in 
the  incubator  eggs. 

The  question  is  often  asked:  Why 
do  chicks  die  in  the  shell?  No  one 
knows.  After  an  egg  has  started  to 
incubate  the  germs  may  perish  at  any 
stage  from  lack  of  strength  or  from 
any  cause.  The  principal  cause  is  at- 
tributed to  over-heating  or  to  a lack 
of  sufficient  heat.  A high  tempera- 
ture causes  many  chicks  to  die.  This 
may  not  be  sudden,  but  they  will  die 
before  the  hatch  is  complete.  The 
stronger  the  vitality  of  the  egg  the 
more  likely  are  the  chicks  to  hatch 
and  live.  A lack  of  ventilation  kills 
lots  of  chicks. 

Follow  closely  the  instructions 
which  come  with  the  machine  in  re- 
gard to  turning,  testing  and  cooling 
the  eggs.  Hatches  are  better  and 
chicks  stronger  when  the  eggs  are 
turned  by  hand  than  when  an  extra 
tray  is  used.  Turning  the  egg  ripens 
it  clear  around,  and  every  movement 
of  the  egg  makes  a corresponding 
movement  of  the  embryo  chick.  These 
movements  wake  the  chick  up,  giving 
it  exercise.  The  trays  must  be  shift- 
ed to  equalize  the  temperature.  Ex- 
change position  of  trays  from  from 
to  back  and  end  to  end.  Next  comes 
cooling  the  eggs,  which  is  very  im- 
portant. The  egg  shell  expands  in 
heat  and  contracts  in  cold.  This  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  (the  result 
of  airing  the  eggs)  breaks  the  tough 
fibres  of  the  shell,  and  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  chick  to  hatch,  it  can 
hatch. 

The  eggs  should  be  tested  the  tenth 
and  fifteenth  days.  Only  good,  fertile 
eggs  should  be  left  in  the  machine. 
After  the  tenth  day  start  with  cooling 
the  eggs  five  minutes  and  increase  the 
time  each  day  until  you  have  cooled 
them  20  to  30  minutes,  which  can  be 
done  if  the  temperature  of  the  room 
is  seventy  degrees  or  above.  Colling 
and  turning  as  mentioned  above  gives 
better  hatches  and  stronger  chicks 
and  less  cripples.  Stop  turning  and 
cooling  the  eggs  on  the  evening  of 
the  eighteenth  day,  and  do  not  open 
the  incubator  again  until  the  chicks 
are  ready  to  be  taken  out  and  put 
into  the  brooder.  If  temperature  and 
ventilation  have  been  about  right, 

No  set  of  rules  can  be  given  for 
they  will  commence  to  pip  on  the 
nineteenth  day,  and  the  chicks  should 
all  be  out  at  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
first  day. 

running  an  incubator,  as  each  hatch 
is  a law  unto  itself.  No  two  are  ever 
exactly  alike.  The  general  principles 
of  managem  nt  must  be  thorough- 
ly understood,  the  more  we  know 
about  incubation  the  better  we  will 
be  able  to  adapt  the  machine  to  the 
needs  of  the  developing  embryos. 

MRS.  B.  F.  WILCOXON. 

Ft.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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Valuable  New  Poultry  Book. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  exam- 
ining a new  work  on  poultry  plant 
construction  entitled  “Poultry  Houses 
and  Fixtures,”  and  consider  it  un- 
questionably the  most  practical  and 
authentic  treatise  yet  issued  on  this 
important  subject.  The  different 
types  of  houses  are  classified  under 
Closed  Front,  Curtain  Front  and 
Scratching-Shed  Houses,  and  the  con- 
struction of  each  house  is  plainly  il- 
lustrated and  described,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous appliances  for  the  house  and 
yard.  The  work  consists  of  96  pages, 
with  a handsome  two-color  cover  and 
contains  17  5 illustrations.  We  are 
able  to  send  this  book  to  our  readers 
at  the  publishers’  price  of  50  cents 
per  copy.  Send  in  your  order  early 
and  obtain  the  experience  of  success- 
ful poultrymen  before  commencing  to 
build. 


Automatic  Old  Trusty  Incubator 


Johnson  pays  to 
tell  you  his  In- 
cubator Book  Is 
better  than  ever. 
300  illustrations, 
124  pages,  every 
one  a lesson. 


The  Incubator  Man’s  crowning  success.  Years  of  experience  in  it. 
Three  years  of  satisfaction  to  thousands  of  patrons. 

Don’t  experiment  with  alleged  new  models  and  improvements. 
Old  Trusty,  double- walled,  case  within  case,  California  redwood 
and  sheet  copper,  with  direct  acting  automatic 
regulator;  easiest  to  operate  because  it  runs  it- 
self. Good  hatches  first  time  and  every  time, ' 
no  matter  where  you  live. 

On  40,  60  and  90  Days  Trial 


Time  to  try  till  you’re  satisfied  you  have  a bargain,  when  you  buy  Old 
Trusty,  Book  cost  a dollar  to  make,  but  it’s  paid  for  and  free  to  you.  I want 
you  to  send  for  it  Distributing  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Write  to 
Tb^McCl»n^an^o^^ugene^^re^^n^]o^AngoleB^^  ^1  • JOHNSON  CO> 

Cel. , Paclflo  Coeat  Belling  Agents. 


Clay  Center,  Neb. 
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You  can  examine  Brown  Fence 
and  know  just  what  it  is  before 
ordering  or  paying  one  cent. 

We  mail  you  a sample  showing 
size  and  quality  of  wire.  When 
you  get  the  sample,  test  it  with  a 
cold  chisel  and  see  how  hard, 
tough  and  springy  it  is.  File  off 
the  galvanizing  and  see  how 
thick  that  is.  All  wires — both  strand  and  stay  wires— 
are  No.  9 guage,  and  made  of  the  best  grade  of  steel. 
Weighs  'Ato'A  more  to  the  rod  than  most  fences,  and 

.THE  BROWN  FENCE  AND 


16  to 
Per  Rod 


will  last  double  the  time.  A 
more  rigid,  firm,  stanch,  stock- 
resisting,  ti  me  defying  fence  was 
_ never  stapled  to  posts.  Price 

<55  cts.  i (ic  to  85c  per  rod,  and  we 

pay  the  freight  on  40  rods 
rv_l5_.___  J or  more.  Write  for  catalogue 

uenverea  showing  lio  styles  of  fences. 

We  also  sell  direct  to  farmers  at 
lowest  wholesale  prices — Coiled  Spring,  Barb  and  soft 
Galvanized  Wire,  Gates  and  Poultry  Netting. 

Save  money  by  ordering  direct  from  us.  Address 

WIRE  CO..  Cleveland,  Ohio., 


— t-c/rr  oc/of  Of  uon  rciwuu' 


The  BEST  FENCE  for  the  LEAST  MONEY.  PAGE  FENCES 
are  made  of  the  strongest  spring  steel  fence  wire  on  the  market — 
the  only  fence  wire  that  holds  its  coil  shape  and  is  self-regulating; 
requires  fewer  posts  than  common  stock  fences;  carries  a heavier 
coating  of  galvanizing,  and,  properly  erected,  -outlasts  and  outlooks  any 
and  every  other  wire  fence  on  the  market  You.  can’t  afford  to  buy  fenc- 
ing without  investigating  Page  Quality.  Write  today. 

PACE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Box 3210.  Adrian.  Mich. 


Sixty  Thousand  Apple  Trees 

Fifty  varieties  one-year  buds,  two  and  three-year  grafts.  Peach,  Cherry, 
Pear  and  Plum  Trees;  a good  assortment  of  yarieties.  Shade  Treee, 
Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Small  Fruit  Planta,  Gladioli  Bulbs,  Oowee'i 
World’s  Fair  strain.  ^ 

Nurserymen:  Try  my  Simplex  Tree  Baler— it  does  the  h>ork. 

L.  F.  DINTELMANN,  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


TRe  Fruit=Grower  for  *05 

We  have  In  stock  fifty  complete  volumes  of  The  Fruit-Grower  for 
1905.  We  can  furnish  a volume  handsomely  bound  In  cloth  and  leather 
for  $2.00;  or  will  mall  unbound  volumes  while  they  last  at 

Fifty  Cents  a Volume 

This  will  give  new  subscribers  a chance  to  secure  The  Fruit-Grower 
complete  for  1*05,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  write  at  once  on  account 
of  limited  supply. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY,  SAINT  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 


The  HoakO.K.  Line 


Th*  Hoak  O K Round  Incubator 
hatches  whera  others  fall.  Where 
quality  and  low  prices  count.  No 
cold  corners,  easiest  regulated,  re- 
quires least  fuel  and  attention. 
Complete  line  of  Pure  Air  Brooders, 
on  trial.  Free  Catalogue,  10-F.-Q. 


H.  E.  HOAK,  LIG0NIER,  INDIANA 


Poultry 
Dollars 
Come 
Easy 


Our  large,  62  to  112  page  magazine, 
beautifully  illustrated ; best  printed 
and  edited  poultry  journal,  makes  it 
easy  to  ada  $8  to  your  income  by 
keeping  a few  hens  on  a town  lot,  or 
make  a success  on  a large  scale ; covers 
everything.  POULTRY  SUCCESS, 
one  year  60c,  large  illustrated  poultry 
book,  free  to  annual  subscribers. 
Three  months’  trial.  10c. 

POULTRY  SUCCESS  CO., 
Desk  97  Springfield,  O. 


If  you  want  to  know  how  to  help 
The  Fruit-Grower,  turn  to  page  3 and 
see  how  easily  this  help  can  be  ren- 
dered. 


If  you  want  to  know  how  to  help 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  high-scoring  and  exhibition  Barred. 
Buff  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Large 
birds  that  lay  well.  We  always  win  prizes 
at  the  shows.  One  setting,  $1;  two.  $1.75: 
three,  $2.25;  good  hatch  warranted.  James 
T.  Molloy,  Albion,  Iowa. 


The  Fruit-Grower,  turn  to  page  3 and 
see  how  easily  this  help  can  be  ren- 
dered. 
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Every  reader  pf  The  Fruit-Grower 
will  be  interested  in  our  proposition  on 
page  3.  Read  it  now. 


Afc  6end  os  yon r address 

n m ■§  O II  Oil  V II  PA  and  we  will  sho^  yon 
Wk  U UQT  VUI  W how  to  make  «3  a day 

III  ■■  w absolutely  lure,  we 

furnish  the  work  and  teach  yon  free,  you  work  in 
the  locality  where  yon  lire.  Send  ns  yoar  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully,  remember  we  guarantee  a clear  profit 
of  $8  for  every  day’s  work,  absolutely  sure.  Write  at  oaee. 

ROY  AL  MAJHlVACTimUG  CO„  Box  1 flO  I DefcroK,  Mlek. 


When  writing  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


AMERICA’S  “BIG  FOUR”  HENS,  OWNED  BY  H.  P RANKIN,  HARTINGTON.  NEB. 


Monthly  Page 
Forty-six 


T11E  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  -J  OSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Plant  Breeding. 

Extracts  from  address  by  C.  W. 
Ward,  Queens,  N.  Y.,  before  the  Amer- 
ican Breeders’  Association  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  January  17,  1906. 

The  economic  importance  of  pro- 
ducing Improved  varieties  of  grain, 
forage  plants,  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables, 
flowers  and  timber,  is  fully  as  great 
as  that  of  insects.  The  wealth  that 
may  be  added  to  our  country  by  im- 
proved grains,  plants  and  trees  can 
not  now  be  estimated;  but  by  such 
improvement  we  can  largely  increase 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  soils 
contained  in  our  agricultural  areas 
as  well  as  of  areas  that  may  prove 
suitable  only  for  maintaining  forests. 
The  sustaining  power  of  the  country 
may  well  be  much  increased  by  the 
introduction  and  cultivation  of  im- 
proved grains,  forage,  crops  vege- 
tables, and  fruits.  Further  benefits 
may  be  secured  through  extending 
northwards  the  area  of  their  cultiva- 
tion by  patiently  crossing  the  native 
hardy  strains  found  in  most  northern 
latitudes  with  the  temperate  growing 
species  now  at  our  command,  and 
gradually  acclimating  the  progeny  of 
such  crosses. 

In  my  own  work  upon  the  carna- 
tion I have  succeeded  within  ten 
years  in  producing  a strain  of  carna- 


spruce,  a white  pine,  or  a sugar  pine? 
Why  cannot  he  cross  the  white,  Nor- 
way, yellow  and  sugar  pines  and  get 
something  different  from  any  of 
them?  Why  not  take  the  magnificent 
timber  hemlocks  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
cross  them  with  the  hardy  hemlocks 
of  the  east,  and  secure  a hardy  hem- 
lock that  will  produce  on  eastern  land 
as  fine  lumber  as  is  now  Afforded  by 
the  Pacific  coast  hemlocks?  And  can 
not  the  same  thing  be  done  with  the 
white  cedar  and  cypresses? 

The  importance  of  keeping  records 
of  work  done  and  intelligent  pedi- 
grees so  that  the  practical  results  ob- 
tained may  be  studied  and  reviewed 
at  leisure,  should  not  be  under-esti- 
mated. Judging  by  hindsight  or  by 
work  accomplished,  will  in  the  end 
prove  far  better  than  judging  by  fore- 
sight of  work  we  would  like  to  ac- 
complish. In  my  own  work  upon  the 
carnation  I have  kept  records  for  the 
past  ten  years,  so  that  at  present  in- 
stead of  working  at  random  I am  pro- 
ceeding in  a methodical  way  and  pro- 
ducing better  and  surer  results. 
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Crimson  Beauty  Bed  Raspberry. 

The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  the  Crimson  Beauty  red  rasp- 
berry, which  was  originated  by  Wil- 


tions  that  have  been  grown  under 
glass  all  the  time,  and  now  have 
benches  of  plants  that  have  been 
grown  three  years  without  renewal 
and  are  still  producing  abundant  crops 
of  fine  blooms,  although  the  general 
custom  of  the  craft  is  to  renew  the 
benches  every  year  from  plants  cul- 
tivated in  open  fields  during  the  sum- 
mer. This  may  be  quoted  as  a prac- 
tical example  of  acclimatization. 


liam  H.  Robinson,  proprietor  of  the 
Evergreen  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  7,  Lafayette,  Ind.  Mr.  Robin- 
son claims  this  new  variety  is  the 
largest,  hardiest  and  most  delicious 
raspberry  grown,  and  would  like  to 
send  descriptive  circular  to  all  read- 
ers of  The  Fruit-Grower.  The  berry 
certainly  looks  well.  Those  interested 
will  find  an  advertisement  of  this  new 
berry  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


We  should  dwell  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  reproductive  forestry,  which 
seems  to  be  the  sole  hope  of  maintain- 
ing our  timber  supply.  I doubt  if  it 
will  prove  practical  to  materially  pre- 
serve old  forests  by  any  process  of 
cutting  or  thinning  out  matured  trees, 
but  believe  that  on  the  contrary, 
plantings  of  young  trees  upon  such 
soils  as  are  not  best  fitted  for  agricul- 
tural or  horticultural  purposes,  and 
the  natural  seeding  of  cut  over  lands, 
will  prove  the  sole  hope  of  forestry 
reproduction. 

Luther  Burbank  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a rapid  growing  hybrid 
walnut  that  in  his  estimation  should 
prove  of  considerable  value  for  tim- 
ber purposes,  inasmuch  as  it  will  pro- 
duce a matured  timber  tree  in  about 
one-half  the  time  that  one  could  be 
produced  with  the  native  specie.  Now 
if  he  could  originate  similarly  rapid 
growing  pines,  spruces,  redwoods, 
larches,  oaks,  poplars,  and  hickories 
that  would  produce  larger,  taller,  and 
more  symmetrical  trunks,  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  our  forest  lands  would 
be  greatly  increased.  It  may  well  be 
asked  that  if  he  can  originate  the 
improved  walnut,  why  can  he  not  pro- 
duce an  Improved  Douglas  fir,  a 


Good  Fruit  Packages  of  All  Kinds. 

Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  should 
notice  that  the  advertisement  of 
Pierce-Williams  Co.,  Sopth  Haven, 
Mich.,  and  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  is  changed 
in  this  issue.  This  firm  handles  all 
kinds  of  fruit  packages,  and  now  calls 
attention  to  packages  for  the  ship- 
ment of  larger  fruits.  Few  firms  are 
better  known  in  this  line  than  Pierce- 
Williams,  and  few  firms  have  as  good 
a reputation  for  the  quality  of  its 
goods.  T he  Fruit-Grower  recently 
talked  with  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Wathena  (Kan.)  Fruit-Growers’ 
Association,  and  learne  dthat  this  as- 
sociation uses  Pierce-Williams  Com- 
pany’s packages,  with  the  greatest  sat- 
isfaction. This  association  will  use 
perhaps  eight  or  ten  carloads  of  berry 
boxes  alone  this  season,  in  addition  to 
grape  baskets,  etc. 

Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who 
have  not  as  many  packages  as  they 
will  need  should  write  to  this  firm, 
at  either  address,  and  ascertain  prices 
on  any  style  of  package.  When  you 
write,  don’t  fail  to  mention  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 


DOLL  AND  RING  FOR 

EVERY  GIRL 


This  charming  little  lady 
that  we  give  away  was  made 
for  us  by  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pert doll  makers  of  the  world. 
She  is  one  of  the  many 
thousands  delivered  to  us 
for  the  purpose  of  making 
thousands  of  little  girls  hap- 
py. Dolly  is  not  a cheap, 
small  doll  such  as  is  seen  in 
the  toy  stores,  but  is  a great 
big  beauty,  with  a genuine 
bisque  head,  feet  and  arms; 
and  a strong,  well  made  body. 
She  turns  her  head,  moves 
her  arms  and  legs,  and  goes 
to  sleep  the  same  as  you  do. 
(Eyes  close  automatically 
when  you  lay  her  down.) 
She  has  large,  expressive 
eyes,  pearly  teeth,  rosy 
cheeks  and  natural  curly 
ringlets.  She  is  completely 
dressed  from  head  to  foot. 
Her  hat  and  dress  are  daint- 
ily trimmed  with  lace  and 
ribbons.  She  has  shoes  and 
stockings  that  you  can  take 
off  and  put  on,  and  set  of 
trimmed  underwear. 

GIRLS,  shall  we  send  you  this 
magnificent  doll,  together  with  the 
ring  described  below?  No  Money  Is 
Required.  Just  send  us  your  name 
and  address.  We  will  send  you 
prepaid,  18  handsome  gold  finish- 
ed scarf  pins  to  sell  at  ten  cents 
each.  When  sold,  send  us  the 
amount  received  ($1.80)  and  we 
will  ship  both  Doll  and  Ring  by 
first  possible  express. 

THE  RING  Is  gold  filled.  Tif- 
fany style  setting  and  made  by 
skilled  workmen.  It  Is  set  with  an 
imported  flashing  stone,  cut  to 
closely  resemble  a Genuine  Dia- 
mond. We  guarantee  it  to  wear 
and  give  entire  satisfaction.  You 
can  wear  it  on  the  same  finger 
with  a genuine  diamond  and  few 
people  can  tell 
the  difference. 

We  send  this  ring 
carefully  packed 
box  with 


ANY 

in  a plush-lined 
every  doll. 

Do  Not  Wait,  but  send  your 
name  and  address  At  Once  for 
the  18  scarf  pins.  Address 


THE  BIG  DOLL  CO. 87  ^ Chic^o,  III. 


Hil  Southwest 

Limited 

was  the  first  train  to  give  first-class  service  between 
Kansas  City  and  Chicago.  In  service  and  equipment 
it  has  no  equal.  Your  patronage  is  solicited  on  these 
two  facts.  If  you  doubt  the  first  fact  compare  the  ser- 
vice of  today  with  that  before  the  Southwest  Limited 
entered  the  field.  If  you  doubt  the  second  fact  a trial 
trip  to  Chicago  via  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul 
Railway 

will  convince  you  of  its  truth.  The  Southwest  Lim- 
ited leaves  Union  Station  5 :55  p.  m. ; Grand  Avenue 
6:07  p.  m.  Arrives  Union  Station,  Chicago,  8:20  a.  m. 

G.  L.  COBB, 

Southwestern  Passenger  Agent, 
Tickets,  907  Main  Street,  Kansas  City. 


Sprague  Canning  Machinery 

42  Riber  Street  Company  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Do  you  appreciate  The  Frult-Grow-  time  in  helping  it?  If  so,  read  our  let 
er  enough  to  use  just  a few  minutes’  ter  on  page  3. 
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Did  you  ever  see  an  Idea  grow  into  an 
immense  Factory? 

Well,  here’s  a picture  of  the  factory — and 
the  story  of  how  it  grew  from  one  man’s 
idea. 

This  new  factory  was  built  and  equipped 
by  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Cincinnati, 
and  it  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manu- 
facture of  their  famous  Split  Hickory  Special 
Top  Buggy. 

It  is  the  only  carriage  factory  in  the  world 
making  one  distinctive  and  exclusive  style 
of  buggy. 

Some  others  claim  to  be  manufacturers  by 
showing  pictures  of  a big  factory,  but  for- 
get to  state  just  where  their  factory  Is  locat- 
ed principally  because  it  doesn’t  exist.  Our 
factories  are  located  right  here  in  Cincinnati 
at  1992  to  2000  Plum  St.,  and  247  to  253 
Stark  St.  and  are  open  to  inspection  by  you 
or  your  friends  at  all  times.  It’s  the  only 
one  in  Cincinnati  and  one  of  only  two  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  selling  their  product  direct 
to  the  consumer. 


What  Has  Been  Done  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
With  Apples. 

Frank  M.  Soper,  of  Magnolia,  Del.,  has  a 
farm  of  107  acres  on  which  there  are  10,000 
apple  trees  planted,  from  one  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  of  leading  early  and  late  vari- 
eties. The  early  varieties  are  Early  Ripe. 
Yellow  Transparent,  Fourth  of  July,  Red 
Astrachan  and  Williams  Early  Red.  The 
leading  late  varieties  planted  are  Nero, 
Stayman’s  Wine  Sap,  Rome  Beauty,  Stark. 
Nickajack,  Ben  Davis,  York  Imperial,  Law- 
yer, Paragon  (Mammoth  Black  Twig). 

The  method  of  tilling  the  trees  is  to  plow 
the  orchard  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
weather  will  permit  and  the  land  is  in  a 
suitable  condition,  which  is  about  the  last 
of  March  or  early  in  April. 

Cover  crops  are  used,  crimson  clover  and 
red  clover,  but  not  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  early  spring  plowing,  as,  if  left,  the 
clover  will  injure  the  growth  of  trees,  as  it 
takes  the  moisture  from  the  trees.  At  the 
time  the  tree  needs  the  moisture  it  is  being 
absorbed  by  the  clovers,  and  only  by  thor- 
ough cultivation  can  moisture  be  retained. 
When  cultivation  is  over  in  August,  clover 
should  be  sown  again.  The  apple  trees  are 
headed  low  with  from  three  to  five  branches 
with  a leader.  Heads  are  kept  thin,  that 
there  may  be  a fine  circulation  of  air  and 
permit  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  strike  the 
fruits.  If  the  trees  are  thick  fruit  will  not 
be  highly  colored,  as  the  fruits  are  hidden 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Both  gasoline  and  Fairbanks  & Morse  and 
power  sprayers  are  used.  In  spraying  for 
scale  20  percent  K.  L.  mixture  is  used. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  used,  the  first  appli- 
cation being  made  just  before  the  buds  be- 
gin to  swell.  Some  varieties  are  sprayed 
six  times  during  the  season. 

Trees  are  sprayed  twice  for  codling  moth 
— once  after  the  petals  fall  and  once  ter. 
days  later,  before  the  calyx  closes.  These, 
too,  are  with  the  Bordeaux,  to  which  is 
added  the  poison. 

Picking  is  done  when  the  fruits  are  fully 
matured  and  colored,  except  those  of  the 
very  early  varieties,  which  are  picked  when 
they  are  green,  Just  as  soon  as  they  are 
fairly  large.  All  fruit  is  hand  picked;  no 
shaking  of  trees. 

The  early  apples  are  packed  in  bushel 
baskets,  making  two  grades.  The  late  ones 
are  packed  in  barrels  and  boxes  (the  Wash- 
ington box).  Here  is  where  honesty  is  the 
best  policy.  The  fancy  fruits  are  packed  in 
boxes  and  the  XXX  and  XX  are  placed  in 
barrels.  They  are  then  placed  in  cold  stor- 
age. The  other  grades  are  placed  on  the 
market  immediately. 

Any  high-colored  variety  properly  grown 
as  described,  and  properly  packed  will  pay. 

Mr.  Soper,  a Canadian  by  birth,  came  to 
Delaware  with  nothing  and  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  apples  can  be  grown  to  a profit  on 
soil  that  was  not  considered  apple  land'.  His 
crop  the  past  season  netted  him  over  $15,000. 
The  quality  of  his  fruit  has  been  sampled 
by  members  of  the  Maryland  Legislature, 
who  will  testify  to  same.  Mr.  Soper  Is  a 
customer  of  J.  G.  Harrison  & Sons,  at  Ber- 
lin, Md.,  who  furnished  the  fruit  trees  and 
who  take  pride  in  looking  after  their  cus- 
tomers, as  they  have  the  largest  nursery  in 
the  East. 

Mr.  Orlando  Harrison,  member  of  the 
house,  had  a box  of  the  famous  Stayman’s 
Winesap  apples  sent  Governor  Warfield  and 
other  friends  of  his  at  Annapolis,  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  and  without  exception  they 
have  been  considered  the  finest  apples 
brought  to  their  attention  this  season.  Ap- 
ple growing  Is  not  only  profitable,  but  a 
pleasure  and  a good  business  to  engage  in 
for  the  benefit  of  health  and  comfort. 


Seeds  for  Special  Needs. 

The  Western  farmer  and  gardener,  espe- 
cially the  one  located  In  the  arid  or  irri- 


This  is  a new  plan — this  building  of  one 
special  factory  for  one  special  buggy. 

The  Company  started  out  to  make  the 
Split  Hickory  Special  their  leader,  the  best 
buggy  in  the  world  and  they  have  succeeded 
in  placing  it  far  in  the  lead  of  all  other 
buggies. 

The  factory  has  75,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  Think  of  it — seventy-five  thousand 
square  feet  of  factory  space  given  over  ex- 
clusively to  the  making  of  one  kind  of 
vehicle 

Before  this  new  factory  was  built,  the 
Company  devoted  a part  of  their  general 
factory  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Split 
Hickory  Special,  and  were  able  to  make  a 
better  buggy  than  anyone  else  at  the  price. 

But  now,  with  an  enormous  special  fac- 
tory, having  acres  of  floor  space,  and  more 
skilled  carriage  builders  than  ever  before, 
they  are  bound  to  surpass  their  former 
record. 

On  the  new  plant  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg. 
Co.  manufacture  at  a minimum  of  cost,  using 


gated  sections,  needs  seeds  especially  suited 
to  his  soil  and  section. 

Seeds  that  are  successful  in  other  locali- 
ties do  not  seem  to  yield  crops  in  paying 
quantities  in  that  part  of  the  West. 

If  you  are  a farmer  or  gardener  located 
in  that  section  you  have  no  doubt  had  your 
own  troubles  with  seeds — if  so,  it  will  pay 
you  well  and  end  your  troubles  if  you  will 
write  to  the  Missouri  Seed  Co.,  1326  St.  Louis 
ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo,,  for  their  catalog. 
Tell  them  where  ana  how  you  are  situated 
and  they  will  furnish  you  seeds  peculiarly 
adapted  to  your  locality,  seeds  that  will 
yield  you  bumper  crops  and  pay  you  well 
for  the  planting.  Their  seeds  for  special 
needs  save  you  all  the  experimenting,  all  the 


the  finest  grade  of  material  It  is  possible 
to  get,  and  the  highest  skilled  workman- 
ship. Every  man  is  an  expert  on  making 
this  one  special  buggy.  Every  piece  of  ma- 
terial is  purchased  for  this  especial  make 
and  style  of  buggy. 

With  these  trained  men — with  this  special 
material — and  with  these  special  facilities. 
The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  in  this  Special 
Split  Hickory  Buggy  at  $50.00.  turn  out  a 
vehicle  that  would  cost  $75.00  anywhere  else. 
They  sell  the  $50.00  Split  Hickory  Special  on 
their  90  Days  Free  Trial  Plan  and  guarantee 
every  vehicle  for  two  years  from  the  time 
it  leaves  the  factory. 

In  spite  of  the  general  advance  in  cost  of 
all  raw  materials,  and  the  higher  prices  paid 
their  skilled  workmen,  they  don’t  charge  a 
cent  more  for  the  ’’Special”  this  year  than 
they  did  last. 

Our  readers  can  get  a copy  of  the  Com- 
pany’s handsome  1906  Catalogue  by  sending 
a postal  to  H.  C.  Phelps,  President  of  The 
Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.  His  address  is 
Station  46,  Cincinnati,  O. 


trouble,  worry  and  loss.  Write  for  catalog 
today. 


Free  to  Farmers. 

That  farmers  are  becoming  more  and 
more  interested  in  Andrae  farm  telephones 
is  shown  by  the  rapid  decrease  in  the 
supply  of  books  telling  of  these  instruments 
of  necessity.  The  book  that  the  company 
distributes  free  describes  all  telephones, 
shows  wherein  a saving  may  be  made  by 
using  the  Andrae  phone  and  proves  itself 
Invaluable  to  all  who  intend  installing  one. 
A telephone  Is  as  valuable  to  the  farm  as 
a spring,  and  when  once  Installed,  would 
never  be  dispensed  with.  One  of  the  books 


can  be  had  by  addressing  a pOBtal  to  Julius 
Andrae  & Sons,  869  West  Water  8t.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


THE  STORY  OF  A WAGON 
Send  Your  Address  for  a Free  Copy  of  this 
Valuable  Book  that  Tells  How  to 
Shorten  Roads  and  Lighten 
Loads. 

The  Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Quincy,  III.,  has 
Issued  a book  that  gives  some  astonishing 
facts  of  the  greatest  value  to  everyone  who 
uses  a wagon,  or  needs  a wagon. 

There  is  no  question  but  a great  deal  or 
labor  and  power  is  wasted  by  the  use  of 


the  ordinary  high  wheeled,  narrow  tired 
wagon  in  doing  general  farm  work.  There 
is  a better  and  easier  way,  and  a better  and 
less  expensive  wagon. 

This  new  book  tells  about  it,  and  also 
gives  some  valuable  facts  on  the  question  of 
repairs. 

Few  people  really  understand  how  much 
could  be  saved  by  the  use  of  low  wheels 
with  wide  steel  tires,  and  how  little  these 
improvements  cost. 

This  valuable  book  is  sent  free  on  appli- 
cation. Send  your  address  to  the  Empire 
Mfg.  Co.,  Box  6-J,  Quincy,  111.,  and  receive 
a copy. 


An  Article  that  Deserves  the  Attention  of 
Every  Farmer,  Poultryman  and 
Orchard  Proprietor. 

Dumber  bills,  sickness  amongst  poultry, 
the  destruction  of  orchards  by  noxious  in- 
sects and  tree  diseases  has  given  many 
farmers  a good  deal  of  trouble  and  expense. 

In  the  Avenarlus  Carbolineum,  a prepara- 
tion based  on  30  years  experience,  we  have 
now  such  a cheap,  simple  and  sure  medium 
to  overcome  all  these  troubles  and  save  the 
farmers  of  the  country  thousands  of  dollars 
annually. 

Used  for  painting  barns,  granaries,  shingle 
roofs,  silos,  posts,  bridges  and  all  other 
woodwork,  it  is  guaranteed  to  prevent  rot 
and  decay  and  at  the  same  time  Imparts  a 
nice  brown  color  to  objects  painted. 

Used  in  the  chicken  house  against  chicken 
lice,  mites,  etc.,  it  is  the  most  radical  rem- 
edy for  this  purpose  and  saves  the  monthly 
expense  for  insect  powder,  lime,  kerosene, 
etc.  One  coat  applied  to  the  interior  of 
your  hen  house  will  last  for  years. 

Of  late  Avenarlus  Carbolineum  has  been 
successfully  used  in  orchards  as  a destroyer 
of  the  San  Jose  Scale,  Red  Scale,  Orange 
Scale,  Oyster-Shell  Scale,  Black  Scale,  etc., 
and  as  a preventive  of  canker,  blight,  fun- 
gus and  gumming. 

Our  claims  are  based  on  30  years’  experi- 
ence and  thousands  of  testimonials.  Whoso- 
ever desires  further  information  about  Ave- 
narlus Carbolineum  should  write  to  the 
Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co,.  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  mentioning  this  paper. 


Never  Yet  Failed. 

Cassville,  Mo.,  Feb.  1,  1905. 
The  Lawrence-Wllliams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. : 
I have  used  your  Gombault’s  Caustic 
Balsam  for  over  ten  years  and  have  never 
seen  it  fail.  It  is  the  best  remedy  for 
sprains,  sweeny  and  ringbone.  I had  a 
mare  that  strained  the  cord  inside  of  her 
hind  leg.  Tried  everything,  but  she  got 
worse.  Put  on  one  dose  of  Balsam  and  she 
was  well  in  twenty-four  hours.  I have  never 
had  it  fail  yet  on  anything. 


M.  M.  BROWN. 


MORE  THAN 
10,000  PEOPLE 

took  advantage  of  the  low  homeseekers’  rates  in  effect  to  points  in  the 
Southwest  last  month.  Most  of  them  will  break  ground  in  that  fertile 
section  of  country  this  Spring. 

The  prospects  were  never  brighter  than  at  present. 

Farming  land  is  advancing  in  price  as  steadily  as  it  produces. 

The  time  for  action — the  time  to  break  ground,  is  now! 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  Southwest  are  worthy  of  careful 
consideration. 

The  winters  are  short  and  mild,  and  the  climate  a happy  mean  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  the  North  and  South. 

For  purposes  of  investigation  the  Rock  Island  offers  you  cheap 
rates  twice  monthly — first  and  third  Tuesdays — to  practically  all  points 
Southwest. 

If  you  want  to  improve  your  condition — make  more  money,  live 
outdoors,  grow  strong  and  hearty — take  a trip  Southwest. 

Spy  out  that  promising  country,  select  a good  location  and  peel 
off  your  coat ! 

Think  It  over  and  use  this  coupon.  I will  be  glad  to  help  you  locate  advantageously. 


N.  B. 

Draw  a line 
through 
name  of 
booklet 
wanted 


JOHN  SEBASTIAN, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Rock  Island  lines,  Chicago: 

Send  me  your  booklets  on  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arknnsns, 
Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  advise 
regarding  rates  for  inspection  trips. 


My  name,  is. 
My  address  . 
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EVOLUTION  OF  STUDEBAKER  BROS  MFG.  CO. 

With  a Preface  on  “The  Evolution  of  the  Wheeled  Vehicle.” 

(Adapted  from  the  Studebaker  Almanac  for  1906) 


A study  of  the  antiquities  in  the  art  of 
vehicle  construction  is  naturally  one  of  great 
Interest,  not  alone  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  scene  of  the  birth  of  the  industry, 
but  in  the  fact  that,  bound  up  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  art,  must  surely  be  the  true 
history  of  the  world,  the  history  of  Its  peo- 
ple who  lived  and  flourished  and  decayed. 

If  we  look  at  the  great  progress  and  ad- 
vancement made  by  our  national  government 
and  in  our  national,  state  and  private  life, 
within  the  past  hundred  years,  yes,  even 
within  the  past  quarter  of  a century,  we 
will  have  an  idea  of  how  the  solution  of 
one  problem  aids  to  solve  a new  one;  how 
an  idea,  a suggestion,  helps  and  produces 
another. 

Doubtless  the  first  form  of  constructive 
transportation  was  by  the  boat  in  the  form 
of  a float,  and  our  earliest  and  simplest 
conception  is  a man  astride  a log,  propell- 
ing it  by  hand  and  foot. 

The  idea  of  propulsion  stimulated  to  ac- 
tivity the  inventive  genius  of  man’s  mind, 
and  we  find  him  developing  various  modes 
of  land  conveyance.  The  camel  was  drafted 
into  service  with  the  elephant,  the  horse 
and  other  animals.  Then  came  the  sledge, 
the  first  of  nature's  own  construction,  sim- 
ply a forked  tree  limb. 


The  Sledge. 


This  gradually  developed  Into  a more  per- 
fect mode  of  conveyance,  being  mounted  on 
rollers  or  logs,  and  here  began  the  develop- 
ment of  the  axle  and  the  wheel.  The  most 
primitive  form  of  wheel  was  the  simple 
roller  made  from  a tree  trunk,  afterwards 
diflcrentiated  into  a pair  of  fixed  wheels 
by  trimming  down  the  middle  portion  of  the 
cylinder  in  such  a manner  as  to  leave  the 
center  of  the  trunk  as  a rotating  axle. 


Sledge  Mounted  on  Dogs. 


The  next  step  was  the  substitution  of  two 
shorter  sections  of  tree  trunks  attached  to 
a rotating  axle;  flat  round  cylinders  of 
stone  doubtless  were  used  as  well  and  later 
a considerable  advancement  was  marked  by 
the  substituting  of  the  fixed  axle  on  which 
the  cylinders  rotated. 


A Primitive  Wheel. 


The  cart  wheel  similar  to  that  which  may 
today  be  seen  in  the  remote  districts  of 
Mexico  Is  doubtless  the  next  noteworthy  ad- 
vance and  from  these  primitive  steps  we 
find  Aristotle  and  other  Greek  philosophers 
Interesting  themselves  in  these  important 
advancements  and  earnestly  agitating  the 
minds  of  the  mechanics  of  that  period,  in 
the  effort  to  stimulate  even  greater  Improve- 
ments. 


The  Assyrian  Empire,  although  founded 
prior  to  the  Egyptian,  did  not  produce  any 
marked  improvement  in  the  art  of  vehicle 
construction,  and  history  gives  full  credit  to 
the  Egyptian  for  the  greatest  development 
and  for  the  origin  of  the  more  perfect 
chariot  which  for  centuries  was  allied  with 
all  great  undertakings  and  progress.  Cham- 
palllon,  the  French  historian,  makes  the 
claim  that  "no  people,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  conceived  the  art  of  architecture 
and  mechanical  construction  on  so  sublime 
a scale  as  the  ancient  Egyptian."  The 
chariot  is  preserved,  however,  in  Hlttlte. 
Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Grecian  and 
Roman  sculpture.  Biblical,  mythological 
and  all  ancient  history  recounts  the  most 
Interesting  events  in  which  the  chariot  and 
the  vehicles  of  the  day  played  an  Important 
part.  Even  the  strength  of  nations  was 
counted  by  its  chariots. 


The  Pharaohs, 
like  the  succeeding 
rulers,  gave  much 

I thought  and  care  to 

I I h e development 
and  use  of  the 
chariot,  and  for 

i more  than  two 
| thousand  years  It 
Swas  the  leading 
"vehicle  of  the 
world. 

The  chariot  not 
alone  through  all 
these  years  developed,  as  we  find  other 
vehicles  developing  as  well.  The  cart  was 
made  more  useful  for  the  farm  and  a gen- 
eral transportation  wagon  with  two  and 
even  four  wheels  put  in  an  appearance. 

Solomon  "in  all  his  glory,”  who  reigned  a 
thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
tells  us  in  his  poetic  song,  of  a beautiful 
state-coach  he  built  for  his  "Beloved"  of 
cedarwood,  with  pillars  of  gold  supporting 
a canopy  of  great  beauty  and  richness. 

The  credit  for  having  first  applied  the 
canopy  or  awning  is  given  to  the  Etrurians, 
who  elaborately  decorated  •>'"lr  work  with 


Scythian  House  on  Wheels. 


the  beautiful  tracery  more  familiar  perhaps 
to  us  in  their  pottery. 

Herodotus  (450  B.  C.)  speaks  of  the 
vehicles  in  use  among  the  Scythians,  a nom- 
adic race,  as  a rough  two- wheeled  cart  on 
which  rested  a platform  surmounted  by  a 
bee-hive  structure  of  basket  work,  thatched 
with  reeds.  In  which  these  wandering  people 
dwelt.  When  settling  In  any  one  place  for 
any  length  of  time,  these  huts  were  lifted 
to  the  ground  and  served  as  tents.  This 
style  of  vehicle  was  found  In  different  local- 
ities for  centuries,  and  doubtless  without 
modification,  was  largely  used  for  all  pur- 
poses of  immigration. 

There  was  little  of  a luxurious  character 
in  any  of  the  vehicles  of  ancient  days;  their 
demand  and  use  for  other  than  war-like 
or  agricultural  purposes  was  limited,  but  as 
the  world  progressed,  so  did  the  vehicle. 

Over  the  Applan  Way,  that  masterpiece  of 
ancient  highway,  the  rulers  of  the  world 


have  passed;  over  that  splendid  thorough- 
fare the  ancient  noblemen  sent  their  steeds 
at  a terrible  pace,  and  the  lover  took  his 
sweetheart  for  a drive — but  improvement  in 
vehicles,  like  the  highway,  came  slowly. 

The  Arcera  was  developed  and  first  used 
in  Rome  as  an  ambulance;  then  followed  the 
Letic  and  the  Basterna,  similar  to  the  Pal- 
anquins of  India  today,  superbly  decorated 
and  upholstered  In  finest  silks,  with  cushions 
stuffed  with  rose  leaves. 


Carpentum — "Carrying  off  the  Bride.” 


Following  this  came  the  Carpentum,  de- 
cidedly a ladies’  vehicle,  which  became  very 
popular  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Car- 
menta,  the  mother  of  Evander,  the  leader 
of  the  Arcadian  colony  into  Latium. 

Then  followed  the 
Carruca,  from  which 
our  modern  name  of 
carriage  doubtless 
comes.  This  was  a 
gorgeous  affair, 
mounted  originally 
upon  one  wheel  after 
the  fashion  of  a 
modern  wheel  - bar- 
row,  and  the  ancient 
vehicle  of  China  and 
Japan,  but  later  up- 
on two,  then  four 
The  Romans 
arruca.  considered  it  a great 

honor  to  ride  in  a Carruca,  and  these  ve- 
hicles were  often  highly  decorated  in  gold, 
silvery  and  ivory. 


The  Benna. 


As  the  Carruca  became  the  popular  ve- 
hicle for  pleasure  use,  the  Chariot  for  war- 
like purposes,  so  did  the  Benna  come  into 
general  use  as  the  popular  vehicle  for  agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Julius  Caesar  (55  B.  C.)  brought  back 
from  a triumphant  visit  into  Britain,  a 
chariot  that  surpassed  for  destructiveness 
and  convenience  any  then  known,  indicating 
that  other  nations  were  making  progress 
even  beyond  the  confines  of  Rome. 

Would  that 
time  and  space 
would  permit 
entering  into 
detail  through 
the  preceding 
ages  and  those 
following,  t o 
show  the  great. 
Interest  mani- 
fested here  and 
there,  now  and 
then,  in  the 
evolution  of  the 
vehicle  Indus- 
try. 

During  the 

British  Covina  with  Imple-  "Imperial  Reign 
ments  of  Warfare.  Terror”  un- 

der the  brutal 
ruler  Nero,  we 
find  but  slight  Improvement  in  construction, 
although  vehicles  were  extensively  used. 

The  practice  of  letting  out  vehicles  on 
hire  is  of  quite  respectable,  not  to  say  hoary, 
age,  for  Suetonius,  a noted  Roman  biog- 
rapher and  historian,  mentions  the  custom 


Two  Wheeled  Rheda. 


as  very  general  in  his  day,  150  A.  D.,  and 
in  his  writings  refers  to  these  hired  vehicles 
under  the  name  of  Rheda,  the  Rheda  Mer- 
ltoria.  and  the  Vehlculae  Merltorae,  both 
the  latter  on  the  order  of  a hackney  coach 
open  and  closed. 

When  the  world  awakened  from  its  ap- 
parent long  sleep  of  the  middle  ages,  during 


Queen  Elizabeth's  Coach. 


which  the  art  of  vehicle  construction,  like 
all  other  arts,  sank  Into  oblivion,  manufac- 
turing was  revived  and  from  this  awaken- 


ing, about  1400  A.  D.,  very  marked  improve- 
ments are  found. 

Emperors  and  kings  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  effort  to  outshine  and  outclass  one 
another,  and  through  this  rivalry  we  note 
substantial  advancement.  In  1550  A.  D„  it 
Is  said  there  were  only  three  coaches  in 
Paris,  and  within  the  next  century  we  find 
the  feudal  lords  throughout  continental 
Europe  supplying  themselves  with  the  most 
extravagant  and  luxurious  of  equipages, 
some  costing  more  than  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars each.  The  artist’s  skill  was  employed, 
poets  sang  beautiful  songs  In  their  praise, 
and  the  epidemic  spread,  creating  an  eager 
desire  upon  all  to  outrival  their  neighbors. 
Legislators  became  alarmed  and  a bill  was 
introduced  into  British  Parliament  seeking 
"to  restrain  the  excessive  use  of  coaches." 


Taylor,  the  poet,  complained  as  follows: 
“Carroaches,  coaches,  jades  and  Flanders 
mares, 

Do  rob  us  of  our  shares,  our  wares,  our 
fares; 

Against  the  ground  we  stand,  and  knock  our 
heels, 

Whilst  all  our  profit  runs  away  on  wheels.” 
Stow,  in  his  survey  of  London,  gives  credit 
to  Guillam  Booner,  a Dutchman,  who  in 
1564,  became  the  Queen’s  coachman,  as  the 
first  to  bring  coaches  into  England.  In 
1582  A.  D.,  the  French  king  presented  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  an  exceedingly  marvelous 
and  princely  “Coche,”  with  four  of  the  fair- 
est white  "moiles.” 

Captain  Bailey  introduced  H a c k n e v 
coaches  Into  England  in  1 625,  and  by  his 


Hansom  Cab  1834. 


wide-awake  advertising  methods,  got  all 
London  talking  about  them.  Samuel  Pepys. 
a wily  old  politician,  was  first  induced  to 
take  a ride,  although  it  is  said  the  old  man 
insisted  upon  a large  consideration  for  plac- 
ing his  life  in  jeopardy. 

In  1834  the  Hansom  cab  was  patented  by 
Mr.  Hansom;  originally  It  was  a square  body 
hung  in  the  center  frame  with  two  wheels 
seven  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  same 
height  as  the  vehicle. 

All  vehicles  prior  to  1750  A.  D.,  were  ab- 
solutely springless  and  the  leather  thorough- 
brace,  which  preceded  the  steel  springs,  did 
not  come  into  use  until  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (about  1692). 

Westward  Ho!  the  advance  of  civilization 
carries  us  through  all  Europe,  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  we  see  the  birth  of  a new 


nation,  a people  who  will  outrank  and  out- 
shine all  others  in  progress.  In  1768  Boston 
proudly  boasted  of  having  twenty-two  car- 
riages of  every  description.  In  1798  the 
number  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-five. 

In  1770  President  Quincy,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, wrote  as  follows  of  a stage  journey 
betwen  Boston  and  New  York: 

“The  carriages  were  old  and  shackling 
and  much  of  the  harness  made  of  ropes. 
One  pair  of  horses  carried  us  eighteen  miles 
We  generally  reached  our  resting  place  for 


the  night,  if  no  accident  intervened,  at  ten 
o’clock,  and  after  a frugal  supper,  went  to 
bed,  with  a notice  that  we  should  be  called 
at  three  next  morning,  which  generally  prov- 
ed to  be  half-past  two,  and  then,  whether 
it  snowed  or  rained,  the  traveler  must  arise 
a^d  make  ready  by  the  help  of  a horn  lan- 
tern and  a farthing  candle,  and  proceed  on 
his  way  over  bad  roads,  sometimes  getting 
out  to  help  the  coachman  lift  the  coach  out 
of  a quagmire 
York  after  a 
week’s  travel, 
wondering  at  the 
ease,  as  well  as 
the  expedition 
with  which  our 
journey  was  ef 
fected.” 

In  1775  when 
Washington  went 
to  take  command 
of  the  American 
army,  it  took 

him  eighteen  days  to  go  from  Philadelphia 
to  Cambridge,  Mass. 

With  the  improvement  of  good  roads  and 
the  advancement  of  civilization,  we  find  the 
industry  of  vehicle  construction  developing 
and  spreading  in  America.  The  1 eading 
styles  then  in  use  throughout  Europe  nat- 
urally became  the  patterns  followed  by  the 
American  craft,  but  there  we  began  to 
mingle  the  Ideas  of  the  English,  the  French 
and  the  German,  and  development  shows 
we  made  rapid  progress. 


In  1736.  among  the  passengers  who  arrived 
at  Philadelphia  on  September  1st,  on  the 
ship  Harle.  with  Ralph  Harle  as  master, 
from  Rotterdam,  as  per  the  original  manu- 
scripts now  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Library,  were: 

Peter  Studebecker,  age  38  years. 


Clement  Studebecker,  age  36  years. 

Henry  Studebecker,  age  29  years. 

Anna  Margetha  Studebecker,  age  38  years 
Anna  Catharine  Studebecker,  age  28  years 


These  brave  pioneers,  like  others  who 
were  flocking  to  the  shores  of  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  brave,  entered  upon  the 
plain  life  before  them.  In  1830  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  yet  un- 
known to  immortal  fame,  nestling  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  quiet  and  lovely, 
forming  a scene  of  rustic  beauty  and  of 
ideal  life,  lived  John  Studebaker,  worthy 
son  of  a worthy  sire.  A village  blacksmith, 
whose  motto  hung  upon  the  door: 

“Owe  no  man  anything. 

But  love  one  another." 


A Pioneer  Studebaker  Wagon. 


He  built  wagons,  shod  horses  and  did  all 
kinds  of  work  at  the  forge  and  anvil.  He 
did  honest  work  and  his  fame  spread  and 
people  came  from  afar  because  they  knew 
of  it.  He  was  poor,  but  he  was  young,  and 
he  was  strong  and  he  was  of  good  heart. 
While  he  hammered  at  the  anvil  his  good 
wife  was  running  the  spinning  wheel  or 
making  into  garments  the  cloth  she  had 
spun  and  woven.  Cheerful,  happy.  Indus- 
trious and  economical,  she  was  a fit  help- 
mate for  such  a man. 

Into  this  home  of  frugal  but  domestic 
bliss,  Henry  and  Clement  (afterwards  known 
as  Clem  Studebaker  of  national  fame — a 
man  honored  among  men  and  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  of  him)  were  born. 


In  1835,  after  long  and  anxious  thought 
and  prayer,  John  Studebaker,  with  his  wife 
and  two  sturdy  boys,  decided  to  move  far- 
ther west,  hoping  there  to  find  great  pros- 
perity. A wagon  was  built  for  the  family 
use,  the  type  and  style  of  the  Conestoga,  or 
prairie  schooner;  another  for  the  forge  and 
anvil,  and  tools;  a third  for  the  household 
articles,  and  with  all  of  these  the  little 
family  with  brave  hearts  put  their  trust  in 
God  and  set  their  faces  toward  the  west. 

Ashland,  Ohio,  was  selected  as  the  place 
for  the  new  home,  and  there  a new  shop 
was  erected  and  the  hardworking  smith 
once  more  began  the  battle  of  life. 


At  Ashland  three  other  sons  were  born 
to  the  happy  smith  and  his  wife — John 
Mohler,  Peter  E.,  and  Jacob  F.  So  far  as 
the  loving  parents  were  able,  each  child 
was  given  a common  school  education,  but 
better  than  this,  the  inspiration  of  love  of 
honest  toil  and  living  inculcated  through 
the  lessons  taught  by  the  father  and 
mother.  They  taught  them  industry,  fru- 
gality and  honest  dealings,  and  as  each  of 
these  boys  learned  his  trade,  he  was  taught 
how  to  put  an  honest  and  conscientious 
endeavor  into  everything  he  undertook. 


President  Lincoln’s  State  Carriage. 

It  is  a far  cry  from  a village  blacksmith 
shop  with  its  solitary  forge  and  one  anvil 
to  a factory  covering  more  than  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  employing  more  than 
three  thousand  workmen,  using  more  than 
fifty  million  feet  of  lumber  and  thousands 
of  tons  of  refined  bar  iron  and  steel;  man- 
ufacturing and  selling  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  vehicles  in  a single  year 

In  1852  Henry  and  Clem  Studebaker,  the 
oldest  of  the  five  brothers,  set  their  faces 
again  to  the  westward  and  said  "goodbye" 
to  loved  ones  at  home,  moved  overland  from 
Ashland,  Ohio,  to  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
then  a hustling  little  community  located  as 
an  important  trading  post  on  the  banks  of 
the  beautiful  "St.  Joe.” 

With  sixty-eight  dollars  ($68.00)  in  cash 
and  stock  in  trade,  these  two  boys  opened 
a blacksmith  shop  in  South  Bend,  Indiana 
The  first  year  they  built  two  wagons,  shod 
horses  and  laid  the  foundation  for  their 
greater  success.  One  of  these  wagons  was 
found  in  daily  use  thirty-three  years  after- 
wards. 

Within  a few  years,  Henry,  desiring  to  V“- 
tire  from  the  firm  of  H.  & C.  Studebaker. 
his  interset  was  bought  by  John  M.,  the 
third  son.  who  like  his  brothers,  was  no 
stranger  to  the  anvil  and  the  forge.  Little 
by  little,  but  ever  pressing  forward,  like  the 
great  oak  from  the  acorn,  these  brothers 
developed  and  grew. 

A few  years  later  the  fourth  son,  Peter 
E , bred  to  buy  and  sell,  joined  his  brothers. 
Clem  and  John  M.,  and  together  they  con- 
tinued the  march  for  greater  victory. 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  was  at  that  time 
the  great  western  point  where  congregated 
the  pioneers  who  were  going  overland  to 
penetrate  the  gold  fields  and  the  fertile  val- 
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leys  of  the  western  plains.  There  located 
Peter  E.  Studebaker,  opening  the  first  re- 
pository for  the  sale  of  Studebaker  vehicles 
Growing  In  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  people,  the  demand  for  the  Studebaker 
product  so  ably  represented  by  its  western 
manager  and  so  splendidly  and  honestly 
made  by  the  brothers  Clem  and  J.  M.,  at 
the  factory,  began  to  roll  In  upon  them  so 
that  additional  facilities  were  required.  The 
youngest  brother,  Jacob  F.,  was  taken  into 
the  firm,  the  work  of  building,  vending 
and  spreading  its  influence  became  almost 


a herculean  task,  but  the  emergencies  as 
they  arose  found  willing  and  capable  ener- 
gies equal  to  the  demands. 

In  1852  two  wagons  were  built;  in  1904 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000) 
vehicles  of  every  description  were  made 
and  sold. 

They  pushed  into  the  west  with  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization;  they  spread  to  the 
south,  the  north  and  the  east. 

The  government  in  1864  gave  them  their 
first  great  order,  and  every  demand  upon 
them  was  promptly  and  quickly  met,  ever 
keeping  before  them  the  splendid  motto  of 
their  sire — “Owe  no  man  anything,  but  love 
one  another.*' 

Fire  swept  in  upon  them  and  within  a 
few  hours  their  frame  factory  buildings 
were  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Before  day- 
light the  next  morning,  one  brother  could 
be  seen  flying  to  the  eastern  markets  for 
new  equipment;  another  to  Chicago  for 
temporary  relief;  another  superintending 
the  removal  of  the  debris  and  arranging 
for  reconstruction.  These  men  knew  how 
to  meet  an  emergency,  and  they  set  asid^ 
all  grief  and  thought  of  loss,  and  inspired 
the  confidence  of  others  with  their  brave. 


determined  hearts  and  willing  hands. 

Out  of  the  ashes  of  the  fire  rose  quickly 
brick  and  stone  structures  equipped  with 
modern  appliances  and  machinery,  and  al- 
most before  their  great  loss  was  known 
broadcast  the  announcement  was  rushed 
over  wire  and  by  mail,  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  their  story  ran,  and  the  world  saw 
and  knew  of  their  greater  achievement — a 
modern  factory  of  brick  and  mortar,  splen- 
didly equipped,  improved  facilities,  almost 
doubling  former  output  in  capacity;  ready 
for  business;  not  a loss  of  trade,  not  a dis- 
satisfied customer.  Is  it  any  wonder  thaT 
they  grew  in  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  people?  Why  apparent  hardships  seem- 


ed almosi  a pleasure  to  such  men.  Often, 
though,  have  I heard  Clem  Studebaker  tell 
the  story  that  is,  the  true  story  of  those 
dark  hours,  at  home,  when  all  the  world 
seemed  asleep;  there  the  great  struggle  of 
these  men  was  uncovered,  there  the  true 
strngth  of  the  man’s  heart  was  seen.  The 
love  and  devotion  of  a true  wife,  the  bless- 
ings and  comforts  of  a happy  home,  come 
to  such  a man  as  the  inspiration  of  prayer 
and  God  leads  him  out  of  darkness  again 
into  the  sunshine. 

Ever  keeping  pace  with  the  demands  upon 
them,  the  Studebaker  Brothers  Increased 
the  variety  of  styles,  until  it  embraced 
every  type  of  vehicle  for  pleasure  or  busi- 
ness use,  from  a two-wheeled  cart  or  a 
farm  wagon,  to  a presidential  landau,  and 
inclusive  of  electric  and  gasoline  automo- 
biles. 

Lord  Roberts,  the  military  head  of  the 
armies  of  Great  Britain,  in  his  official  re- 
port, said: 

“Wagons  were  imported  for  trial  from 
the  United  States,  and  these  proved  to  be 
superior  to  any  other  make,  either  of  Cape 
or  English  manufacture.  The  wheels  were 
of  hickory  and  the  metal  work  of  steel. 


Mfg.  Co.,  who  have  a great  vehicle  factory 
at  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

“The  superiority  of  these  vehicles  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  such  are 
largely  used  in  America  for  the  carriage  of 
goods. 

“It  may  be  added  that  the  wagons  in 
question  cost  considerably  less  than  the  Bris- 
tol pattern  wagon.” 


Lord  Roberts. 

This  splendid  testimonial  was  looked  up- 
on as  a triumph  for  the  American  manu- 
facturer and  the  skill  of  the  American 
mechanic.  The  Studebaker  ambulance  ser- 
vice and  field  wagons,  have  been  the  stand- 
ard for  government  use  and  have  been  em- 
ployed in  six  great  conflicts. 


-*■  ^ tuuucuancr  leyusuui 

are  seen  in  New  York,  at  Broadway  and 
Seventh  avenue,  at  4Sth  street  (Times 
Square);  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  378-388  Wa- 
bash avenue;  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  810-814 
Walnut  and  13th  and  Hickory  streets;  San 
Francisco,  California,  Market  and  Tenth 
street;  Portland,  Oregon,  330-336  East  Mor- 
rison street;  Denver,  Colorado,  15th  and 
Blake  streets;  Sait  Lake  City,  Utah,  157-159 
State  street;  Dallas,  Texas,  317-319  Elm 
street,  with  more  than  ten  thousand  (10,- 
000)  selling  agencies  penetrating  almost 
every  corner  of  the  civilized  world. 

FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN. 

The  New  York  Sun,  under  date  of  Sept. 
4th,  1904,  says:  “How  rarely  now  one  sees 

a foreign  nameplate  on  a carriage  in  New 
York.  How  often  a few  years  ago.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  Studebaker  did  most 
to  make  American  carriages  better  than 
those  of  Europe — better  in  character  and 
style  of  design,  better  in  workmanship.  In 
fact,  Studebaker  has  built  the  spirit  of 
sturdy  and  progressive  Americanism  into 
the  vehicle  itself.” 




THe WINTERS  are  MILD 
in  the  SteHWEST 


SNOW  is  almost  unknown,  and  it  is  seldom  cold  enough  to  freeze.  The  farmers 
in  the  Southwest  do  not  have  any  of  the  hardships  of  winter  to  bear.  They 
do  not  have  to  build  expensive  barns  for  their  stock,  nor  feed  and  shelter  them 
all  winter.  Neither  do  they  have  to  remain  idle  half  the  year. 

Many  farmers  in  the  Southwest  begin  their  plowing  in  January,  at  a time  when 
you  are  giving  your  best  efforts  to  keeping  your  family  and  stock  from  freezing.  Lots 
of  them  plant  in  February,  while  you  are  still  hugging  your  stove. 

* When  you  stop  to  think  that  the  Southwestern  farmer  has  all  of  these  advantages, 
besides  getting  his  land  for  a small  part  of  what  yours  cost,  and  that  he  will  raise 
bigger  crops  than  you  raise  and  get  better  prices  than  you  get— don’t  you  think  he  is 
better  off  than  you  are? 

Why  not  become  a Southwestern  farmer  yourself?  Why  not  leave  the  cold  winters  be- 
hind you  and  move  to  the  Southwest  where  you  and  your  family  can  live  in  comfort 
and  become  prosperous?  You  can  get  a big  farm  in  the  Southwest  for  what  a small 
farm  costs  in  your  neighborhood.  You  can  raise  on  an  average  30  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  in  the  Southwest;  corn  yields  on  an  average  50  bushels,  and  oats  90  bushels. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  prove  this.  You  are  not  very  busy  now;  take  this  time  and 
slip  away  from  the  cold  for  a few  days  and  run  down  to  the  Southwest,  and  see  for 
yourself  how  much  better  conditions  are  down  there  than  where  you  live.  The  trip  is 
not  expensive.  Unusually  low  rate  round  trip  tickets  (from  many  points  as  low  as  25  per 
cent  less  than  the  regular  one  way  rate)  can  be  purchased  on  January  2nd  and  16th,  Feb- 
ruary 6th  and  20th.  The  tickets  allow  you  to  stop  off  at  pleasure,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity is  given  you  to  look  around.  Ask  your  home  ticket  agent  to  tell  you  the  exact 
cost  of  a ticket,  or  write  to  me  for  the  information. 

In  making  your  trip  to  the  Southwest  you  should  be  particular  to  ask  for  a ticket 
via  the  Frisco  System.  The  Frisco  reaches  all  parts  of  the  Southwest  with  its  own 
trains  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  It  offers  you  the  surest  way  of 
seeing  the  best  of  the  Southwest.  If  you  would  like  to  know  exactly  how  much  a 
ticket  would  cost  you,  write  to  me.  I will  tell  you  and  give  you  a lot  of  other  infor- 
mation you  will  be  glad  to  get. 


FRISCO 


The  Frisco  has  published  four  hooks.  One  about  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territories,  one  about  Texas,  one  about  Arkansas,  and  one 
about  Missouri.  These  books  give  very  careful  descriptions  of 
each  county— what  kind  of  soil  is  in  the  county,  what  grows  best 
there,  etc.  You  can  nave  one  or  all  of  these  books  free  if  you  are 
interested  and  want  them. 


A.  HILTON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  919  Frisco  Bnilding,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Gasoline  Touralng  Car. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner,  under  date 
of  November  1st,  1904,  says:  “St  Louis, 

October  31st,  1904— Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg. 
Co.  were  today  awarded  the  First  Double 
Grand  Prize  for  vehicles  and  harness  over 
all  competitors.  The  Studebaker  firm  also 
received  a special  award  for  ‘the  largest, 
finest  and  most  effective’  display  of  fine 
carriages  ever  exhibited  in  this  country.” 

STUDEBAKERS  GET  AWARDS. 
Exhibits  at  Portland  Fair  Win  Approval 
of  Judges. 

A telegram  from  the  Portland  branch  of 
the  Studebaker  Mfg.  Co.  states  that  their 
vehicle  and  harness  exhibit  won  the  gold 
m^^al  a*  the  Lewis  & Clark  exposition, 
while  the  firm  was  given  a special  gold 
medal  for  having  the  best  exhibit. 

The  honors  accorded  the  firm  were  the 
highest  attainable. 

The  Studebaker  vehicle,  harness  and  au- 
tomobile factories  are  run  to  their  full 
capacity,  and  often  at  night,  to  keep  up 
with  orders;  while  the  outlook  for  1906  is 
promising  of  continued  activity  in  all  de- 
partments. 


fruit-grower,  as  it  serves  every  purpose  for 
which  a sprayer  is  wanted,  which  accounts 
for  the  enormous  sale  the  company  are  hav- 
ing on  them. 

As  a potato  or  truck  sprayer  it  sprays 
four  rows  at  a time,  20  acres  a day — even 
2 acre  growers  say  “pays  for  itself  first  sea- 
son” on  account  of  its  many  uses.  Machine 
can  be  instantly  adjusted  for  orchard  spray- 
ing, without  the  use  of  a wrench,  and  is 
very  convenient,  as  it  can  be  wheeled  any- 
where and  Is  always  ready  for  use.  It  has 
high  pressure  and  delivers  a "fog-like”  spray 
that  penetrates  to  every  part  of  the  foliage. 
Perfect  agitation  which  assures  an  even  dis- 
tribution of  the  liquid.  All  working  parts 
that  come  In  contact  with  the  liquid  are 
made  of  brass,  which  makes  the  machine 
very  substantial  and  lasting. 

The  machine  is  positively  guaranteed  by 
the  company,  and  they  send  it  out  on  10 
days’  trial,  with  privilege  of  returning  it  to 
them  if  you  do  not  find  it  satisfactory,  and 
as  they  represent  it. 

The  company  are  pioneers  In  the  manu- 
facturing of  spraying  machinery,  having 
been  in  the  business  12  years,  and  make  all 
kinds  of  sprayers. 

For  any  information  regarding  Spraying 
or  Sprayers,  address  the  H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg. 
Co.,  1525  North  St,.  Canton,  O.  They  are 
ever  ready  and  willing  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  may  want  to  ask. 

The  agricultural  and  horticultural  re- 
sources of  the  Grand  Valley,  Colorado,  are 
most  entertainingly  set  forth  in  an  attrac- 
tive booklet,  “The  Little  Empire  of  the 
Western  Slope,”  now  being  distributed  by 
the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Denver 
& Rio  Grande  Railroad. 


A CURE  GIVEN  BY 

ONE  WHO  HAD  IT 

In  the  Spring  of 
1893  I was  attacked 
by  muscular  and  in- 
flammatory rheuma- 
tism. I suffered  as 
those  who  have  it 
know,  for  over  three 
years,  and  tried 
almost  everything. 
Finally  I found  a 
remedy  that  cured 
me  completely  and  it 
has  not  returned.  I have  given  it  to  a number 
who  were  terribly  afflicted,  and  it  effected  a 
cure  in  every  case.  Anyone  desiring  to  give 
this  precious  remedy  a trial.  I will  send  it  free 
Write  right  now.  Address 
HARK  H.  JACKSON,  110  James  St.,  SjraiDRt,  N,  T. 
Mr.  Jackson  is  responsible  Above  statement 
true.  Pub. 


Superb  Apple  and  Peach  Tree  Stock. 

Any  reader  who  wants  this  spring  to  keep 
some  of  the  good  resolutions  made  during 
the  year  on  fruit  tree  planting,  should  begin 
by  dropping  a line  to  the  Harrison  Nurseries. 
Berlin,  iwa  f nr  their  1906  catalog.  Apples 


KANSAS 
ANTI-LIQUOR  SOCIETY 

We  ore  distributing  free  to  ell  who  write  end 
Inclose  e stamp,  a prescription  for  tbe  cure  ef 

Stbe  liquor  habit.  It  can  be  given  secretly  In 
coffee  or  food.  Also  a recipe  for  the  cure  of  the 
tobacco  habit,  that  can  be  given  secretly.  Tbe 
only  request  we  make  is  that  you  do  not  sell  tbe 
recipes,  but  give  free  copies  to  your  frisuds. 

KANSAS  ANTI -LIQUOR  SOCIETY. 
Boom  4ft,  Gray  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Gold  Medal. 

The  Monumental  Bronze  Company,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  whose  adv.  appears  in  another 
column,  write  us  that  they  have  recently 
received  the  gold  medal  awarded  their 
White  Bronze  Monumental  work  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  1904.  They  were  awarded 
a silver  medal  also  by  a different  jury  and 
both  were  given  in  competition  with  a dis- 
play of  granite  monuments  occupying  three 
times  the  space.  This  speaks  well  for  the 
character  of  their  work.  The  subject  Of 
memorials  sooner  or  later  interests  every- 
body' and  anyone  interested  at  this  time  will 
do  well  to  write  for  designs  and  information. 


Successful  With  Bone  Spavin. 

New  Boston,  Mo.,  Jan.  28,  1905. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. : 
I think  that  your  Gombault’s  Caustic 
Balsam  is  the  best  I ever  used.  I cured  a 
bone  spavin  on  a mare  of  mine  over  a year 
ago  and  she  has  not  been  lame  since,  and 
there  is  no  scar  or  blemish.  I am  using  it 
now  on  a calloused  lump.  I think  it  is  do- 
ing good.  W.  A.  WALLACE. 


Very  Interesting  to  a Horse  Owner. 

Kirksville,  Mo.,  Jan.  29,  1904. 
The  Lawrence,  Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. : 
I have  cured  lots  of  cases  of  fistula  and 
spavin  bone,  bog,  blood,  with  Gombault’s 
Caustic  Balsam,  On  bog  and  blood  spavin 
removed  all  the  bunch;  but  on  bone,  killed 
it,  cured  the  lameness  and  removed  a larger 
part  of  the  bunch.  Can  remove  all  if  taken 
in  time;  also  splints,  curbs,  thorough-pins, 
in  fact,  all  enlargements,  and  have  met  with 
the  very  best  of  results.  S.  J.  MILLER. 


A Profitable  Potato  Sprayer. 

Any  of  our  readers  Interested  in  spraying 
should  look  up  the  advertisement  of  “The 
Hurst  Combination  Potato  and  Orchard 
Sprayer”  appearing  In  this  paper,  which 
shows  In  operation  an  excellent  machine 
that  Is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  spraying. 
This  is  the  most  useful  and  profitable  ma- 
chine yet  Invented  for  the  potato,  truck  or 


and  peaches  are  the  bases  of  most  orchards. 
Of  these  such  standard,  ever  popular  varie- 
ties as  Baldwin,  Ben  Davis  and  N.  W.  Green- 
ing apples  and  Crawford  Late,  Ray,  Reeves 
and  Wonderful  peaches  well  deserve  con- 
sideration. We  have  word  from  the  Harri- 
son people  that  they  are  In  a position  to 
furnish'  exceptionally  fine  trees  just  now  In 
each  of  these  varieties.  We  mention  these 
as  being  Harrison  favorites.  Of  course,  thev 
grow  about  every  variety  of  apple  and  peach 
in  their  1000-acre  nurseries.  Harrison  stock 
is  widely  known  for  its  excellence,  vigor, 
shapeliness,  health/  strong  rooting.  The  cat- 
alogue is  mailed  free  and  it  is  a good' book 
for  anybody  to  .have  who  is  Interested  ’- 
fruit  tree  planting. 


In 


Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
will  be  interested  in  our  proposition  on 
page  3.  Read  it  now. 


Harrison  Strawberries. 

Each  season  we  learn  of  more  and  more 
of  our  readers  who  are  sending  to  the  Har- 
rison Nurseries  at  Berlin,  Md.,  for  straw- 
berry plants.  They  are  getting  the  Harrison 
habit,  as  It  were.  It  is  a good  habit  to 
acquire.  As  the  excellence  of  Harrison 
plants  becomes  more  generally  known,  the 
demand  is  bound  to  Increase.  They  have  a 
great  new  variety  this  year  In  the  Almo. 
which  has  a record  of  producing  a full  quart 
of  berries  from  a single  plant.  Unquestion- 
ably, It  is  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  .most, 
prolific  varieties  of  strawberry  ever  grown. 
All  good  varieties  can  be  had  of  them — 
something  like  50  different  kinds.  What- 
ever the  kind  you  fancy,  if  you  send  to  the 
Harrison  people  for  it,  you  will  receive  as 
strong,  thrifty,  well  rooted  plants  as  It  Is 
possible  to  procure  anywhere.  They  pub- 
lish a catalog  with  full  Information  which 
comes  free  for  the  asking. 

Read  our  request  of  subscribers  on 
page  3. 
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The  "Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow. 

Readers  who  will  be  buying  a harrow  this 
spring,  ought  by  all  means  to  look  Into  the 
Acme  Harrow,  There  are  but  few  up-to-date 
farmers  at  this  day  who  do  not  know  some- 
thing about  It.  For  those  who  do  not,  we 
reproduce  a cut  of  It  here. 

The  Acme  Harrow  was  perfected  by  Duane 
H.  Nash,  Millington,  N.  J.,  who  gave  up 
many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  work- 
ing out  what,  In  his  Judgment,  was  the 
Ideal  harrow.  It  Is  generally  known  and 
more  accurately  described  as  a pulverizing 
harrow,  clod  crusher  and  pulverizer. 

The  first  care  of  good  farmers  is  the  best 
possible  seed  bed.  That  is  the  end  sought 
In  the  Acme  Harrow,  the  perfect  seed  bed. 
And  It  undoubtedy  accomplishes  this  In 
greater  measure  than  anything  else  of  the 
harrow  kind  ever  made.  With  the  disc,  one 
kind  of  soil  preparation  Is  obtained;  with 
the  straight  tooth  harrow  another;  with  cul- 
tivator teeth,  still  another.  The  Acme  Har- 
row secures  all  the  good  points  of  each  of 
these  and  It  adds  another  feature  Just  as  Im- 
portant as  any,  namely;  that  of  breaking 
and  crushing  of  clods.  After  ploughing,  the 
whole  matter  of  right  preparation  for  plant- 


a  check,  and  the  mall  order  merchant  does 
the  rest. 

A recent  difficulty  has  arisen  with  refer- 
ence to  personal  checks,  because  of  the  ex- 
cessive exchange  charge  Imposed  by  local 
banks.  The  local  banker  Is  usually  biased  In 
favor  of  the  local  merchant,  because  he  Is 
his  best  customer.  The  farmer  who  wants 
to  save  from  twenty-to  fifty  per  cent  on  his 
purchases — which  he  can  do  through  the 
modern  mall  order  method  of  buying — finds 
his  local  bank  a bank  of  deposit  only.  How 
much  better  It  would  be  for  the  farmer  to 
make  his  deposits  in  a bank  in  a great  mail 
order  center  like  Chicago.  Banking  by  mall 
has  become  an  established  fact,  and  to  keep 
progress  with  the  great  mail  order  move- 
ment, the  Ravenswood  Exchange  Bank,  of 
Chicago,  111.,  has  arranged  to  carry  farmers' 
accounts,  allowing  them  to  draw  their  checks 
on  this  bank  for  their  purchases,  which  will 
be  accepted  anywhere  without  exchange. 
This  will  be  a great  convenience  to  farmers 
everywhere. 

Mall  order  merchandising  is  conducted  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  to  the  amount  of  $200.- 
000,000  annually. 

Chicago  is  the  greatest  live  stock  market 
In  the  world.  Many  of  our  farmers  make 


ing  seed  Is  comprehended  In  crushing  and 
pulverizing  the  clods,  stirring  the  soil  and 
leveling  It  up.  There  Is  ample  reason  for 
the  hearty  commendation  that  every  user 
gives  his  Acme  Harrow.  Good  farmers  value 
good  work  and  the  Acme  Harrow  prepares 
the  soil  as  no  other  does.  That  Is  why  we 
say,  look  at  It,  If  you  will  need  a harrow 
this  spring.  An  advertisement  with  some 
particulars  will  be  found  elsewhere. 


Raising  Calves  Without  Milk. 

The  raising  of  calves  without  milk  has 
now  become  one  of  the  most  profitable 
branches  of  dairying  and  stock  raising. 
With  the  constantly  Increasing  demand  for 
milk  the  dairyman  and  farmer  has  to  look 
round  for  a satisfactory  milk  substitute. 
Calves  that  were  formerly  knocked  on  the 
head  can  now  be  successfully  raised  with 
little  or  no  milk;  and  if  the  farmer  and 
dairyman  will  only  give  attention  to  good 
breeding  he  can  keep  up  the  standard  of  his 
dairy  cows  and  Improve  his  herd  consider- 


direct shipments  to  commission  houses  at 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  and  receive  checks 
in  return.  It  can  be  arranged  to  have  these 
checks  sent  to  this  bank  for  deposit  to  the 
account  of  the  farmer  without  exchange 
charges. 

Chicago  is  likewise  the  great  produce  cen- 
ter, and  commission  houses  here  are  remit- 
ting millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  farm- 
ers direct.  By  the  plan  proposed,  the  farmer 
can  have  this  placed  to  his  deposit  and  re- 
ceive the  credit  notice  from  the  bank. 

Chicago  is  also  the  great  grain  market  and 
the  same  rule  applies  in  that  case. 

This  mall  oreder  banking  proposition  is 
best  explained  through  the  literature  the 
Ravenswood  Exchange  Bank,  of  Chicago,  111., 
will  send  to  anyone  asking  for  it. 

The  Ravenswood  Exchange  Bank  is  com- 
posed of  men  who  have  had  agricultural  ex- 
perience and  are  familiar  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  farmer  along  banking  lines. 
The  president,  Mr.  Louis  P.  Scoville,  under 
whose  direct  supervision  the  mail  order  bus- 


ably, and  at  the  same  time  sell  all  or  nearly 
all  of  his  milk,  by  raising  his  own  calves, 
which  as  a rule  will  be  much  better  for  his 
purpose  than  those  that  he  can  buy.  We 
recommend  our  readers  to  give  Blatch- 
ford’s  Calf  Meal  (which  will  be  found  ad- 
vertised on  another  page),  a trial.  From 
booklet  that  we  have  received  concerning 
same  we  find  that  it  is  an  old  established 
calf  meal,  and  it  is  very  extensively  used 
here  and  abroad.  It  can  be  obtained  any- 
where from  the  local  flour  and  feed  dealer, 
who,  If  he  has  not  got  it,  can  get  it  from 
the  factory;  and  as  this  matter  is  of  vital 
interest  to  the  dairyman  and  farmer  it 
would  perhaps  be  as  well  to  get  the  free 
booklet,  containing  all  Information  as  to 
how  to  raise  calves  cheaply  and  successfully 
wltnout  milk,  from  Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 
Factory.  Waukegan.  111. 


MAIL  ORDER  BANKING. 

Under  our  banking  system,  business  men 
everywhere  find  It  to  their  advantage  to 
make  remittances  by  checks,  rather  than  by 
bank  drafts,  post  office  or  express  money 
orders.  There  are  several  good  reasons  for 
this,  but  the  two  principal  ones  are  these: 

First — The  convenience  In  paying  a bill  by 
simply  writing  out  a check,  thus  making  It 
a great  time-saver  as  well. 

Second — It  gives  the  most  satisfactory 
form  of  receipt  for  the  payment  made. 

The  farmer  has  become  a business  man. 
In  the  progress  he  has  made  within  the  past 
ten  years  he  has  found  It  necessary,  and 
greatly  to  his  profit  and  convenience  to 
handle  his  own  financial  affairs,  rather  than 
trust  them  to  the  local  banker,  lawyer  or 
merchant.  Our  agricultural  colleges,  farm 
institutes,  and  great  conventions,  that  relate 
to  agriculture  In  various  forms,  have  all  ad- 
vocated the  importance  of  the  farmer  paying 
more  attention  to  the  financial  end  of  his 
business.  Instead  of  being  isolated  from  the 


iness  is  conducted,  is  a director  in  White's 
Class  Advertising  Co.,  an  advertising  agency 
that  handles  extensively  agricultural  adver- 
tising accounts,  and  Is  thus  placed  in  close 
touch  with  the  great  consuming  Interests  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  George  W.  York,  a director  of  the 
bank,  is  also  treasurer  of  White’s  Class  Ad- 
vertising Co.,  and  has  had  more  than  twenty 
years'  experience  in  business  lines  directly 
affecting  Important  branches  of  agriculture. 
He  Is  publisher,  likewise,  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  the  oldest  bee  paper  in  Amer- 
ica, with  which  he  has  been  connected  for 
twenty-two  years. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  White,  president  of  White’s 
Class  Advertising  Co,,  who  Is  well-known  by 
the  agricultural  fraternity  because  of  his 
long  service  in  connection  with  the  adver- 
tising business,  always  a specialist  in  agri- 
cultural lines,  has  this  to  say  about  this 
plan  Intended  for  farmers  to  conduct  their 
banking  by  mail : 

"I  most  heartily  approve  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Ravenswood  Exchange  Bank 
to  conduct  a banking  business  by  mail,  par- 
ticularly in  behalf  of  farmers.  Both  Mr. 
Louis  P.  Scoville  and  Mr.  George  W York 
are  interested  in  my  company,  and  I know 
them  to  be  thoroughly  competent,  honorable, 
safe  and  conservative.  I am  also  acquainted 
with  the  vice-president.  Dr.  W.  C.  Abbott, 
whom  I know  to  be  a successful  publisher 
and  manufacturer,  and  who  has  recently  be- 
come Interested  in  this  splendid  institution.  T 
am  sure  that  the  plan  they  propose  is  going 
to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  farmers 
everywhere,  because  of  the  convenience  and 
saving,  and  furthermore  because  of  the  in- 
terest to  be  paid  on  deposits,  all  of  which 
they  explain  in  their  literature." 


George  W.  York 


Louis  P.  Scoville 


great  commercial  centers,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  earlier  days,  he  has.  through  the 
means  of  modern  transportation  facilities, 
rural  mail  routes,  telephones  and  lnterurban 
railways,  become  very  closely  Identified  with 
these  great  centers.  His  home  is  his  business 
office,  and  Instead  of  spending  time  driving 
considerable  distances  to  his  local  town  and 
making  expenditures  for  things  that  many 
times  he  does  not  want,  he  has  brought  to 
his  home  the  great  mall  order  catalogues, 
and  when  he  wants  to  make  his  selection, 
which  Is  usually  done  In  conference  with 
the  whole  family  on  a rainy  day,  or  in  the 
evening,  he  simply  writes  his  order,  encloses 


Best  Separator  Free! 

We  desire  to  call  attention  of  all  owners 
of  cows  to  the  remarkably  liberal  offer  made 
in  the  advertisement  of  The  People’s  Supply 
Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

If  you  are  interested  In  Cream  Separators, 
by  all  means  get  a copy  of  the  book  "Cash 
from  Cream"  by  sending  your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a postal  card  to.  the  People's  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Dept  73.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  People's  Cream  Separator  makes  an 
absolutely  perfect  separation  In  from  30  to 
60  minutes.  Best  of  all.  It  does  the  work 
automatically. 

Much  Is  being  said  In  regard  to 
the  method  of  storing  dressed  poul- 
try undrawn.  It  Is  claimed  by  some 
persons  that  this  method  results  In 
unwholesome  meat.  As  a result  of 
the  discussion,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  conduct 
some  experiments,  placing  In  storage 
fowls  which  are  undrawn  and  others 
which  are  drawn  and  headed,  and 
then  compare  the  results  later. 

■Sljfc 

Maryland  legislators  want  railroads 
to  pay  damages  when  cars  to  trans- 


THrough  Tickets  to 

California 


If  you  are  going  to  California  now  or  later, 
remember  to  get  California  Literature,  Folders  and 
Time  Tables  from  Southern  Pacific  agents  before 
you  start. 

Your  choice  of  Three  Routes — go  one  way  and 
return  another — fast  limited  trains  and 

Through  Tourist  Cars 

personally  conducted.  Remember  that  low  Colonist 
Rates  will  be  in  effect  via  Southern  Pacific  from 
February  15  to  April  7,  1906.  For  full  information 
write  to 

CHAS.  S.  FEE, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


PARADISE 

FOR  THE 

HOMESEEKER 

TO 


KANSAS 

' . 

B«*t  Agricultural  and  Stock  Raising  Region. 

Soil  deep,  rich  and  productive  in  the  grow- 
ing of  Wheat,  Corn  and  Alfalfa.  Purchase 
price  from  $5  to  $30  per  acre,  which  equals 
the  returns  of  the  $50  to  $150  per  acre 
lands  of  other  States. 

CLIMATE  IDEAL,  AMPLE  RAINFALL 

Buy  quick  mad  secure  the  benefit  of  an  excellent  I n vestment. 

Write  for  further  Information,  Illustrated  literature  and 

LOW  SETTLERS’  RATES. 


I.  C.  TOWNSEND,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  ST.  LOUIS.  Mi 


Tke  nek  irrigated  lands  of  tke  Arkansas,  Grand, 
Nortk  Fork  and  Uncompahg're  Valleys  of  Colorado, 
Farmington  Distnct  of  New  Mexico,  offer 
opportunities  for  tke  fruit  grower.  Pears, 
Apples,  Grapes,  Apncots,  Plums,  Melons  of 
all  kinds  and  small  fruit  of  every  vanety  are  raised  witk 
a greater  average  yield  per  acre — and  a finer  quality — 
tkan  in  any  otker  section  of  tke  United  States.  Mar- 
kets are  close  at  kand  and  tke  demand  exceeds  tke  supply. 

The  Denver  & Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

“Scenic  Line  of  tke  World" 
reackes  all  tke  akove  distnets  and  offers 
special  inducements  to  tkose  seeking  locations. 

Writo  to-day  for  free  descriptive  booklets. 

S.  K.  HOOPER.cdSKtoSt1S»t.  Denver.  Colo. 


port  perishable  products  are  not  fur- 
nished promptly.  Of  course  this  Is 
right.  Do  not  the  railroads  charge 
shippers  when  cars  are  not  unloaded 
within  a reasonable  time?  Some  of 
the  roads  had  to  pay  heavily  for  fail- 
ure to  supply  cars  to  North  Carolina 
strawberry  growers  last  season. 


Do  you  appreciate  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er enough  to  use  j'ust  a few  minutes' 
time  in  helping  it?  If  so,  read  our  let- 
ter on  page  3. 

^ ¥ 

Read  our  request  of  subscribers  on 
page  3. 
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agricultural  implements,  etc. 

S.  L.  Allen  & Co 26 
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Bateman  Mfg.  Co 26 

D.  H.  Nash 26 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co 17 

Johonston  Harvester  14 
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CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  ETC. 

Elkhart  Carriage  & Harness  Mfg 

Co 21 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co 8 

Union  Buggy  Co 13 

INSECTICIDES.  FUNGICIDES,  ETC. 

Bowlter  Insecticide  Co 23 
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Monmouth  Chemical  Works  — 24 
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William  Amelang  26 

Arlington  Nurseries  9 

James  A.  Bauer  14 

P.  J.  Berckmans  Co.  38 

H.  F.  Burt  37 

J.  A.  Cannedy  21 

Cayuga  Nurseries  18 

Chicasaw  Nursery  Co 38 

L.  F.  Dintelmann  45 

F.  W.  Dixon  12 

Elmhurst  Nursery  21,  24 

G.  F.  Lspenlaub  17 

Evergreen  Fruit  & Poultry  Farm. 21 

L.  J.  Farmer  27 

Gage  County  Nurseries  42 

Gardner  Nursery  Co 15 

Grand  Mere  Nurseries  14 

W.  J.  Graves  42 

J.  H.  Hale  41 

Harrison’s  Nurseries  25 

Hart  Pioneer  Nurseries  41 

Harvard  Nursery  43 

H.  W.  Henry  17 

Holsinger  Bros 9 

Jewell  Nurseries  19.  30,  31 

R.  S.  Johnston  38 

Kansas  City  Nurseries  9 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co 21 

W.  P.  Lathrop  37 

Lee’s  Summit  Star  Nurseries  15 

Lexington  Nursery  15 
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W.  A.  Mason  17 

Meneray’s  Crescent  Nursery  9 
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M.  Miller  & Son  32 

Missing  Link  Apple  Co 9 

D.  W.  Mosley  15 

New  Haven  Nurseries  31 
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Peters  & Skinner  13 

David  Rodway  20 

Roeder  Nurseries  13 

Lewis  Roeseh  38 

John  Shank  43 

H.  M.  Simpson  & Sons  31 

B.  F.  Smith  38 

J.  C.  Studt  19 

Sunny  Slope  Nursery  20 

Taylor  Nursery  Co 6 

Tecumseh  Nurseries  21 

Tennessee  Whol.  Nurseries  9 

J.  M.  Vandervoort  & Son  17 

Vincennes  Nurseries  20 

Julius  W.  Weber  16 

Welch  Nursery  15 

West  Michigan  Nurseries  18 

Geo.  H.  Whiting  43 

Gilbert  H.  Wild  20 

Wolverine  Nurseries  38 

J.  Wragg  & Sons  Co 11 

Youngers  & Co 19 

A.  L.  Zimmerman  15 


RAILWAY  LINES. 

Chicago  Great  Western 

Ry.. 

. 33,  38 

C.,  M.  & St.  P.  Rv  . . . 

Denver  & Rio  Grande 

Ry... 

50 

Friseo  System  

Missouri  Pacifc  Rv  .. 

50 

Rock  Island  System  

47 

Santa  Fe  Route  

Northern  Pacific  Ry 

50 
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SEEDSMEN,  ETC. 

American  Seed  Co 4 2 

J.  C.  Andras,  Jr 17 

Miss  Ella  V.  Baines  42 

Henry  Field  27 

Woodlawn  Nursery  

Kansas  Seed  House  4j? 

I, o w Gap  Seed  Corn  Farm  17 

Mace  & Mansfield  17 

Nishna  Valley  Seed  Co.  6 2 

J.  G.  Peppard  18 

Schisler-Cornell  Seed  Co 13 

J.  W.  Vestel  & Son  36 

SPRAY  PUMPS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

Barnes  Mfg.  Co 22 

E.  C.  Brown  & c,o 3 

Deming  Co 35 

R.  H.  Deyo  & Co.  22 

Dust  Sprayer  Mfg.  Co 19 

J.  F.  Gaylord  35 

Green’s  Nursery  Co 35 

Hoil  Mfg.  Co 35 

Humnhryes  Mfg.  Co 22 

H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.  35 

Hydro-Pneumatic  Service  Co.  ..  35 

Lunt-Moss  & Co 22 

Missouri  Valley  Seed  Store  — 28 
Morrill  & Morley  3b 

F.  E.  Myers  & Bro 2., 

Olds  Gas  Power  Co 22 

D.  B.  Smith  & Co 35 

Spramotor  Co.  12 

Wm.  Stahl  Sprayer  Co,  3o 

Temple  Pumn  Co 16 

Wallace  Machinery  Co 29 

TELEPHONE  LINES  & APPLIANCES. 

J.  Andrae  & Sons  38 

Amer.  Electric  Telephone  Co 12 

Electrical  Appliance  Co 9 

Stromberg-Carison  Tele.  Mfg 

Co.  6 

WIRE  FENCES  AND  FENCING. 

Advance  Fence  Co.  11 

Anchor  Fence  & Mfg.  Co 13 

Brown  Fence  & Wire  Co 45 

Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co 35,  44 

B.  B.  Fence  Co 13 

Kitselman  Bros -,4 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co 45 

MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS 

The  American  Society  38 

Anderson  Mfg.  Co 21 

Asbestos  Mfg.  Co.  6 

Ash  Grove  White  Dine  Asso 18 

Bacon  & Co 13 

Baconite  Mills  15 

Barry  Co 21 

Dr.  H.  O.  Beeson  38 

The  Best  Light  Co 42 

The  Big  Doll  Co 46 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  Faet’y..  17 

Bluffton  Cream  Separator  Co 17 

Bonora  Cnemical  Co 27 

Boomer  & Boschert  Press  Co.  ..  30 
Boss  Washing  Machine  Co 43 

F.  C.  Bridgeford  44 

M.  Brunswick  & Co 9 

The  Burkam  t ub.  Co 31 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserv.  Co 35 

Chandler  & Chandler  38 

O.  L.  Chase  7 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  ..  16 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co la 

Columbian  Corres.  College 37 

Continental  Commercial  Co.  37 

Co-operative  Trop.  Fruit  Ass’n..  37 

Coyne  Bros 16 

Currie  Windmill  Co 43 

- ne  D.  Company  37 

John  Deere  Plow  Co 17 

DeLaval  Separator  Co 36 

Dempster  Mill  Mfg.  Co 43 

Eagle  Lye  Works  bo 

Eastern  Squab  Co 44 

Electrical  Wheel  Co 15 

Elenora  Fruit  & Poultry  Co 44 

G.  J.  Emery  Co.  2, 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.  15 

Farm  Canning  Co 12 

Farmers  Handy  Wagon  Co 11 

Fort  Dodge  Chemical  Co.  ........  35 

General  Specialty  Mfg.  Co 42 

German  Kali  Works  9 

E.  A.  Gibbs  Spec.  Co,  21 

Gillette  , Sales  Co 15 

Gilson  Mfg.  Co 17 

Grofts  <te  Reed  41 

Dr.  Jos.  Has,  V.  S 34 

The  Hearthstone  Pub.  Co 41 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co 15,  38 

The  Home  & Farm  Weekly  b 

The  Home  Instructor  36 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co 30 

Int jrnational  Stock  Food  Co.  ..  16 

Editor  Investor’s  Review  38 

Iwan  Bros.  38 

Mark  IT.  Jackson  49 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co 43 

Kansas  Anti  Liquor  Society  49 

Home  Corre.  Colleg  32 

Kal.  Tank  & Silo  Co 24 

Kansas  Farmer  30 

Marshall  Oil  Co.  L 

Monnant  Grubber  Co 32 

Nursery  13 

W.  B.  Otwell  15 

The  Pacific  Northwest  38 

People’s  Supply  Co.  37 

Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co 44 

Ohai.canooga,  Tenn,  P O Box  209..  37 

Poultry  Success  Co 45 

Proctor  & Gamble  4 

The  Ranch  30 

Raney  Canner  Co 13,  37 

W.  C.  Reiter  13 

Rhodes  Mfg.  Co.  17 

Royal  Mfg.  Co 45 

Sandusky  & Co 16 

Scientific  Gardening  17 

Sears-Roebuck  Co  8.  11,  37,  41 

W.  I.  Short  Mfg.  Co 38 

F.  G.  Slemmer  24 

W.  Smith  Grubber  Co  38 

Sprague  Canning  Machinery  Co.  46 
The  Strawberry  ' 36 

D.  Stutzman  21 

Elwood  Tatum  18 

Texas  Canner  Co 37 

Drs.  Thornton  & Minor  34 

J.  A.  Tolmon  24 

E.  H.  Turner  & Co 44 

Vineless  Potato  Co 20 
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Virginia  Farmer  23 

Walker  Brewster  42 

Wiiite  City  Grader  Co 7 

Mrs.  U.  F.  Wllcoxon  13 

Wilson  Bros  4 4 

W F.  Young  17 

W.  11.  Wood  Co 3 8 

Levi  D.  Yoder  26 

J M.  Kline  37 

R.  S.  & A.  B.  Lacey 35 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Co.  ...  17 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co 9 

Mayer  Fertilizer  & Junk  Co.  ..  12 
Missouri  Agri.  College  Farmer...  38 

Modern  Canner  Co 37 

James  T.  Molloy  4 5 

Montross  Co.  13 

Monumental  Bronze  Co 13 

National  Co-operative  Realty  Co.  37 

The  Newton  Remed”  Co 17 

Nicotine  Mfg.  Co 18 


Of  Value  to  Swine-Raisers. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
Dr.  Jos.  Haas’  Hog  Remedy  as  being  the 
oldest  hog  remedy  on  the  market  today, 
having  stood  the  test  of  almost  30  years 
before  the  public,  which  alone  is  sufficient 
proof  of  its  merits.  This  Hog  Remedy  is 
manufactured  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
swine  diseases,  and  we  call  attention  to  his 
attractive  ad  on  another  page  of  this  paper, 
in  which  Dr.  Haas  refers  to  not  only  his 
Hog  Remedy,  but  also  to  his  book  “Hog- 
ology,”  which  will  be  given  free  to  anyone 
asking  for  it  who  mentions  this  paper,  and 
also  to  the  free  trial  offer  of  which  every 
farmer  should  take  advantage.  The  "Hog- 
ology”  is  replete  with  valuable  information 
necessary  for  swine-raisers  to  know,  as  it 
is  compiled  by  Dr.  Jos.  Haas,  giving  the 
experience  of  more  than  30  years'  veterinary 
practice. 


Effectiveness  of  Spraying. 

Experience  has  proved  that  it  pays  to 
spray  not  only  fruit  trees,  but  vines  and 
vegetables  of  all  sorts  with  some  prepara- 
tion that  will  effectually  prevent  the  depre- 
dation of  insect  pests. 

When  farmers  first  learned  that  spraying 
would  save  them  thousands  of  dollars  an- 
nually, they  experimented  with  crude  home- 
made arrangements,  but  in  the  end  found 
it  cheaper  and  better  to  purchase  sprayers, 
built  scientifically  by  men  who  had  studied 
the  subject.  Probably  the  best  of  these 
sprayers  are  those  made  by  the  William 
Stahl  Sprayer  Co.,  of  Quincy,  III.  They  know 
the  subject  thoroughly,  and  after  exhaus- 
tive testing,  have  perfected  twenty-one 
styles,  each  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  some  special  tree,  vine  or  vege- 
table needing  treatment.  These  machines 
are  eminently  practical,  being  made  by  prac- 
tical fruitmen.  They  are  used  in  the  larg- 
est orchards,  and  successful  growers  endorse 
them  heartily. 

Any  farmer  whose  fruit  trees  are  menaced 
by  insect  pests — wormy  fruit  and  leaf  blight 
of  apples,  pears,  cherries  and  plums — can 
obtain  invaluable  information  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  destroying  all  insects  injurious 
to  fruits  and  vegetables  by  writing  for  the 
free  catalogue  issued  by  the  William  Stahl 
Sprayer  Co.,  Box  No.  6 K.,  Quincy,  111. 


BestPruningShea; 


The  Levin  Shear  is  said  by  those  who 
have  used  it,  to  be  the  very  best  on  the 
market.  A snbscriber  writes,  “Send 
me  two  more  Levin  Shears.  It  is  the 
best  I ever  used.  Have  had  a pair  for 
years  and  could  not  wear,  them  out. 
Even  a half  day  in  the  stove  last  win- 
ter did  not  hurt  the  shears.” 

I'runer  No.  1 — Cuts  half  inch  oak, 
75c  postpaid. 

Primer  No.  2 — Cuts  three-fourths  inch, 
$1.00  postpaid. 

A Brother  Jonathan  Book  FREE 
with  every  pair  of  shears.  We  especial- 
ly recommend  No.  1 as  it  is  more  eas- 
ily handled  than  the  larger  shear.  We 
have  a large  stock  and  can  send  by 
return  mail. 

The  Fruit-Grower  Co.  ::  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Powdrpaint  in  1906. 

The  painting  season  will  soon  be  on.  There 
will  be  lots  of  repainting  of  old  buildings 
in  addition  to  the  new  ones  that  will  be 
erected.  Any  suggestions  as  to  where  good 
paint  may  be  had  at  a reduced  price  will 
be  timely.  The  argument  for  Powdrpaint  set 
forth  in  another  column  is  deserving  of  con- 
sideration. This  is  a paint  without  oil  com- 
pound prepared  by  A.  L.  Rice  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  which  is  giving  very  general  satis- 
faction. The  first  great  claim  in  favor  of 
Powdrpaint  is  that  it  is  so  much  cheaper 
than  oil  paints.  It  comes  in  powder  form 
and  requires  only  to  be  stirred  in  cold 
water,  saving  as  much  as  three-fourths  of 
the  cost.  In  appearance  and  in  lasting  qual- 
ities it  is  claimed  to  be  not  inferior  to  oil 
paints.  It  is  said  to  be  even  better  in  many 
cases,  owing  to  the  counterfeiting  and  im- 
positions practiced  in  mixing  many  “oil 
paints.”  Powdrpaint  has  the  same  sort  of 
“set”  that  Portland  Cement  has.  It  forms 
a sort  of  enamel  coating  which  does  not 
crack  or  powder  and  which  is  weather  proof, 
a resister  of  acids  and  gases  and  to  a re- 
markable extent  of  even  fire.  Certainly  no 
more  pleasing  effect  can  be  produced  with 
the  high  priced  oil  paints  than  with  this 
new  painting  material.  It  is  having  a large 
sale  for  farm  buildings,  both  outside  and 
inside,  barns,  poultry,  hog  and  sheep  houses, 
etc.  All  particulars  may  be  had  by  writing 
directly  to  Mr.  Rice,  545  North  st.,  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  little  book  on  his  new  painting 
process,  which  he  will  send  free  of  charge. 
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PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 

The  Fruit-Grower  Co. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


|tr  TREES— Field  of  more  than  ONE  MILLION  Apple  in  Stark  Fayetteville 
jP.  Ark.  Nurseries.  One  Of  the  FINEST  blocks  of  2-yf.  apple  ever  gyo\Vh. 
erage  height  over  7 it.,  wood  and  foliage  perfect,  eighty  pdf  cent  XX  grade 


WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

on  $5  orders  (one-fourth 
cash  to  be  sent  with  order) 
at  prices  quoted  in  our 
Wholesale  Price  List,  to  any 
R.  R.  Station  in 
ARKANSAS  > KANSAS 
ILLINOIS  MISSOURI 

INDIANA  NEBRASKA 

IOWA  OHIO 

• n Orders  Amounting  to 
$7.50  or  more,  if  one-fourth 
or  more  cash  is  sent  with 
the  order,  we  will  prepay 
freight  to  any  R.  R.  Station  in 
ALABAMA 

CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

DIS.  of  COLUMBIA 
SEORGIA 

INDIAN  TERRITORV 
KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MARYLAND  J 

MICHIGAh 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 
NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  YORK 
WORTH  CAROLINA 

OKLAHOMA 
PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE  ISLAND 
•OUTH  CAROLINA 

TENNESSEE 
TEXAS  VIRGINIA 

W.  VIRGINIA  WISCONSIN 
Ob  Orders  Amounting  to  $10 
or  more,  if  one-fourth  or 
more  cash  is  sent  with  the 
order,  we  will  prepay  freight 
to  any  R.  R.  Station  in 
ARIZONA  CALIFORNIA  COLORADO  FLORIDA  IDAHO 
BLAINE  MASSACHUSETTS  MONTANA  NEVADA 

MEW  HAMPSHIRE  NEW  MEXICO  NORTH  DAKOTA 
OREGON  SOUTH  DAKOTA  UTAH  VERMONT 

WASHINGTON  WYOMING 

We  make  no  charge  for  Boxing  and  Packing.  We  Do  NOT  pay 
freight  on  orders  amounting  to  Teas  than  specified,  nor  unless  one- 
fourth  cash  is  received  with  order,  nor  on  shipments  by  express. 

C^iAPE  VINES — In  order  to  carry  out  our  policy  of  furnishing  only 
the  BEST,  we  maintain  a nursery  at  Portland,  N.  Y..  in  the  heart 
of  the  famous  Fredonia — Chautauqua  Grape  Belt,  which  produces 
the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  S.  We  are  headquarters  for  all 
the  leading  Commercial  sorts. 


' 


STARK  TREES 

Succeed  Where  Others 
BECAUSE,  three  genenu 
tions  of  Stark  Nurserymen 
have  made  the  production 
of  the  BEST  trees  their  life 
study,  their  life  work; 
BECAUSE,  Stark  Trees  are 
produced  under  an  exact 
science  from  the  time  the 
seed  are  selected  until  the 
tree  is  delivered  carefully 
packed  for  transportation; 
BECAUSE,  in  selecting  bud* 
and  scions  only  healthy, 
vigorous,  highly  prolific  trees 
of  the  best  strains  are  used  at 
parentage; 

BECAUSE,  a tree  grown  with 
all  conditions  favorable  has 
high  vitality  and  will  witfr 
stand  climatic  rigors  and  uto 
favorable  soil  even  better 
than  the  stunted  weakling 
propagated  in  just  such  v* 
congenial  surroundings; 
BECAUSE,  having  eight  mv 
series  in  five  states,  each 
sort  is  grown  under  the  moat 
favorable  conditions  o!  soil 
and  climate,  resulting  la 
hardy,  healthy,  thrifty  tree* 
that  LIVE  and  BEAR; 
BECAUSE,  we  are  constantly 
on  the  watch,  not  only  for 
valuable  new  varieties  of 
fruits,  but  for  the  beet  strains 
as  they  are  developed.  As 
soon  as  an  improved  strain 
is  found  it  is  propagated  and 
the  inferior  discarded; 
BECAUSE,  only  THE  BEST  roots,  scions,  soil,  location,  labor, 
cultivation,  pruning,  digging,  storing  and  packing  enter  into  Che 
production  and  handling  of  Stark  Trees.  We  ask  for  your  orders 
BECAUSE  Stark  Trees  have  given  satisfaction  for  more  than  80 
years,  with  the  result  that  Stark  Nurseries  have  constantly  grown 
(the  only  true  teat  of  merit)  until  they  are  now  the  LARGEST 
rN  THE  WORLD.  We  are  not  “here  today  and  gone  tomorrow.** 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS — We  offer  for  the  ooming  season’s  trade 
several  million  that,  owing  to  favorable  season,  are  EXTRA  PINE. 
They  are  Iowa  grown  from  Vermont  seed  and  our  own  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  they  are  superior  to  all  others  we  have  used. 
Also  a fine  lot  of  Cetalpa,  Black  Locust,  Mahal eb  Cherry.  Preach 
and  Japan  Peer  Sdlgs.,  Plum  9tocks,  etc.,  Vermont  Apple  Seed. 


WARNING — We  are  sole  owners  of  the  names  Black  Ben,  Champion,  Delicious,  King  David 
and  other  leading  commercial  apples,  Gold  plum,  Stark-Star  grape,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  our 
Trade-Marks,  duly  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  under  the  new  law  approved  Feb.  20, 
1905.  Planters  are  warned  against  imposition  by  infringers  offering  trees  under  these  names 
or  trees  claimed  to  be  “just  the  same.”  We  offer  the  GENUINE  at  prices  that  are  certainly 
as  low  as  GOOD  trees  can  be  produced  and  sold.  Wise  buyers  will  take  no  chances. 


rTMJJC  FRUIT  BOOK  “WORLD’S  FAIR  FRUITS”  shows  in  natural  colors  and  accurately 
describes  216  varieties  of  fruit.  Send  50  cts.  and  we  will  send  the  book  post-paid 
Cr  and  a REBATE  TICKET  permitting  its  return  within  60  days  when  the  50  cts.  will  be  re- 
funded. Or  the  Rebate  Ticket  is  good  for  $1  part  payment  on  a $10  order  for  nursery  stock. 

Send  for  Wholesale  Price  List,  Order  Sheet,  Descriptive  Circulars,  Half-tone  Views,  etc. — FREE.  WE  PAY  CASH  weekly  and  wan! 
MORE  Home  and  Traveling  Salesmen.  Address.  STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES  & ORCHARDS  CO.,  Desk  9,  Louisiana.  Mo. 


CAPITAL  STOCK  $1,000,000— ALL  PAID  UP 

General  Offices,  Nurseries  and  Packing  Houses 

LOUISIANA,  MO. 

BRANCHES 


Starkdale,  Mo. 
Rockport,  111. 


Portland,  N.  Y. 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Oldest  Nurseries 
In  The  West 
Established  1825 


Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Atlantic,  Iowa 

Largest  Nurseries 
In  The  World 
4675  Acres 
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LESLIE  STYLE 

6%Xil4A5V«  OUTSIDE  MEASURE 


„ I 


SHIPPING  CONDITION 
KNOCKED  DOWN  FLAT 


THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST.  UNIVERSALLY  ADMIRED. 

NATIONAL 

BERRY  BOX 


IN  ALL 
STYLES 


The  IDEAL 

IN 

REALITY 


Patented  Nov.  17. 1903. 

| J O skinned  fruit;  no  nailing;  no  mildew;  no  warping;  no  splitting; 

N I no  waste;  no  loss.  A fruit  preserver,  folded  in  an  instant.  A 
I " I clean,  glossy,  substantial  package,  aiding  in  the  sale  of  fruits. 

I 1 Made  from  Smooth  Paper  Stock,  coated  on  both  sides 

with  odorless  and  tasteless  best  parafine  wax. 

First  Year’s  Results: 

Sales  in  29  States  and  communication 
with  44  States  of  the  Union. 

LESLIE  STYLE  GREATLY  IMPROVED— double  reinforced 
on  bottom  edge,  which  gives  also  EXTRA  support  for  bottom  on 
all  sides.  Folded-up  sample  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  xlolnfcvl 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICE-LIST  AND  READ  UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS. 

NATIONAL  PAPER  BOX  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


Milk  pails  should  be  cleansed  daily  with 
a solution  of  hot  water  and  Ivory  Soap. 

This  will  keep  them  clean  and  sweet — ab- 
solutely free  from  impurities. 

Hot  water  alone  will  not  do.  Nor  will 
any  other  soap  than  Ivory. 

There  are  a hundred  other  ways  in  which 
Ivory  Soap  can  be  used  — for  the  toilet;  the 
bath;  for  fine  laundry  purposes  and  to  give 
new  beauty  to  laces,  curtains,  cut  glass,  silver, 
brasswork,  rugs  and  furniture. 

There  is  no  “free”  (uncombined^  alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.  That  is 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 

Ivory  Soap 
9945Voo  Per  Cent.  Pure 


NATIONAL 

Stocks— none  better 


F ruit  Packages 


NATIONAL  LUMBER&80XCQ 


BERRY  BOXES.  CRATES  & 
PRUIT  BASKETS. 


AWARDED 


GOLD  MEDAL 


Folding  Berry  Boxes 
Leslie  Berry  Boxes 
Hallock  Berry  Boxes 
Tin-Top  or  Wood-Top 
Fruit  Packages  and  Crates 
Panel  Shipping  Boxes 
Veneers,  in  Spruce,  Fir  or 
Cottonwood 
Boxes  of  Every 
Description 

Lumber,  Rough  or  Dressed 
Mouldings 
Turned  Stock 
Sash  and  Door  Stock 
Lath,  Etc.  • 


NATIONAL  LUMBER  & BOX  CO. 
BERRY  BOXES.  CRATES  & 
PRUIT  BASKETS. 


AWARDED 

BOLD  MEDAL 


Quality,  Quantity 
Quick  Service 


Writ*  for  Catalogue  a.nd  Prices. 


NATIONAL 


LUMBER  AND 
BOX  COMPANY 


Main  Office,  Mills  and  Factories 

hoquiamTwashington 


R.T.  PlEflCE.  £ CO.  Oojth  Havcn  Mich. 


Did  you  ever  try  the 
Bushel  basket  for  your 
peaches,  etc.,  when 
short  of  help?  You 
will  be  surprised  to 
know  how  much  more 
fruit  you  can  handle 
with  the  same  amount 
of  help  in  the  same 
time,  than  with  the 
smaller  packages  re- 
quiring so  much  pack- 
ing. 

We  make  these  bas- 
kets in  immense  quan- 


Shipper’s -Bushel. 

tities  and  can  furnish  them  at  very  low  prices,  especially  in  car- 
loads on  which  we  can  quote  delivered  prices  to  any  shipping 
station. 

We  can  also  furnish  4-basket  and  6-basket  Crates,  Climax 
Baskets  for  Peaches,  Grapes,  Melons,  etc.,  Melon  Crates,  Apple 
Boxes  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetable  packages. 

Write  us  for 
prices.  We  print 
a large  catalogue 
that  we  would 
be  pleased  to 
mail  you  on 
request. 

Our  packages  are 
the  best  that  can 
be  made.  All 
clean  and  new. 

Write  us  for 
prices  before 
placing  your 

orders-  Six-Basket  Carrier  '■  THE  WERCE- WILLIAMS  CO 

THE  PIERCE -WILLI  AMS  CO. 

JONESBORO,  ARKANSAS 
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Cultibation  of  Orchards  and 
Use  of  Orchard  Cober  Crops 


At  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  last  fall  the 
above  subject  was  discussed  in  two 
papers,  one  by  Joe  A.  Burton,  Or- 
lans,  Ind.,  and  the  other  by  Prof. 
John  W.  Lloyd  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  As  the  season  for  cultivat- 
ing— or  not  cultivating — orchards  has 
arrived,  these  papers  are  timely  here. 
Mr.  Burton  said: 

“In  the  evolution  of  improved 
methods  in  agriculture  from  the 
crude  ways  of  our  fathers,  the  teach- 
ers themselves  had  to  learn.  With 
no  one  to  call  them  down,  they  fre- 
quently went  to  extremes.  Because 
more  culture  than  our  fathers  gave 
proved  beneficial,  they  jumped  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  more  culture 
the  better.  Also  if  intensive  culture 
was  best  for  the  pumpkin,  it  was  also 
best  for  the  plum;  if  best  for  the 
plum,  also  for  the  apple.  They  failed 
to  observe  that  yard  grass  does  best 
only  where  the  ground  is  tramped 
hardest.  Careful  observation  will 
show  us  that  some  things  grow  well 
only  by  much  culture;  other  things 
do  well  with  littlv,  or  no  culture.  Just 
how  much  culture  the  apple  orchards 
require  for  best  results  has  not  yet 
been  fully  determined.  It  will  be 
found  somewhere  between  the  clean 
culture  taught  by  our  agricultural 
colleges  and  the  no  culture  practiced 
by  many  farmers. 

“I  have  a small  orchard  planted 
about  twenty  vears  ago  in  blue  grass 
sod,  and  has  been  so  kept  ever  since. 
The  only  cultivation  has  been  a 
mulching  of  straw  around  the  trees 
when  we  had  the  straw  and  time  to 
apply  it.  This  has  been  about  once 
in  two  years.  On  account  of  the 
heavy  yield  of  summer  varieties,  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  apply  sta- 
ble manure  to  them  freely.  This  year 
the  fruit  from  two  Yellow  Transpa- 
rents sold  for  $20,  from  one  Trenton, 
$11;  two  Benoni,  $26. 

“But  I am  not  here  as  an  advo- 
cate for  a blue  grass  orchard.  I am 
only  trying  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
the  high  culture  necessary  for  a good 
grain  crop  is  not  always  necessary 
for  a good  apple  crop.  To  be  plain, 
I don’t  believe  clean  culture  is  best 
for  the  apple.  The  amount  of  cul- 
ture for  best  results  depends  on  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  On  very  rich 
soil,  they  do  best  with  no  culture, 
save  mowing  the  weeds  or  grass.  Too 
much,  and  especially  too  late,  culti- 
vation prevents  the  proper  coloring 
of  the  fruit.  Whatever  detracts  from 
color,-  detracts  from  quality. 

“Our  apple  lands  in  Southern  In- 
diana are  a heavy  clay,  rich  in  potash 
and  a goodly  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid,  both  largely  in  unavailable 
form.  Nitrogen  is  in  very  moderate 
quantities.  The  land  is  hilly,  and 
clean  culture  means  the  washing 
away  of  the  soil.  I don’t  believe  the 
All-Wise  One  made  this,  the  best  of 
all  apple  soils,  and  then,  for  the  best 
results,  requires  the  operator  to  do 
something  that  will  ruin  the  soil. 
True,  we  may  plow  the  orchard  in  the 
spring,  cultivate  during  the  summer 
and  grow  a cover  crop  for  winter  that 
will  prevent  washing  during  winter, 
but  there  is  no  protection  during  the 
summer. 

“To  make  the  potash  and  phos- 
phoric available,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
corporate humus  with  the  soil.  This 
is  done  more  readily  by  keeping  the 
vegetable  matter  on  top,  or  near  the 
surface,  than  by  turning  under.  With 
a cover  crop  on  the  land,  whatever  it 
be,  instead  of  plowing  under,  we 
grind  it  up  with  the  surface  soil  by 
use  of  the  rolling  harrow.  We  use 
two  harrows,  one  throws  in,  the  other 
out.  One  follows  the  others  thus  al- 
ways keeping  the  land  level.  We  go 
both  ways.  If  we  have  one  inch  of 


cover  crop,  and  mix  it  with  two  inch- 
es of  soil,  we  have  a mulch  of  four 
to  five  inches.  This  will  effectually 
prevent  any  washing  and  will  remain 
a mulch  till  we  grow  another  cover 
crop.  It  is,  in  fact,  a kind  of  sponge 
that  will  drink  up  a two-inch  or 
three-inch  rain,  before  there  is  any 
surplus  water  to  run  off.  This  har- 
rowing can  be  done  as  often  as  de- 
sired, or  as  the  health  of  the  land 
requires.  Our  orchard  is  fairly  rich 
and  we  never  harrow  more  than 
twice,  and  never  later  than  June  15. 
For  a cover  crop,  we  grow  crab  grass, 
and  think  it  ideal.  It  is  cheap  for 
seed,  being  already  sown,  makes  a 
nice  carpet  to  work  on,  retains  moist- 
ure, never  giving  up  its  dew  till  in  the 
afternoon.  If  the  land  were  poor, 
we  would  grow  some  nitrogenous 
crop. 

“Now,  a word  about  labor.  The 
hired  man  loves  to  ride.  This  mode 
of  culture  pleases  him,  and  he  keeps 
in  a good  humor.  But  put  him  to 
plowing  in  the  orchard,  and  it  is  just 
the  reverse.  Is  there  any  other  work 
so  disagreeable?  He  must  lift  and 
throw  his  plow  twice  every  thirty- 
three  feet  and  at  the  same  time  he 
must  keep  the  horses  and  single-tree 
off  the  trees.  He  is  sure  to  bark 
some  trees.  Then  he  will  get  mad 
and  abuse  the  horses,  when  they  are 
not  to  blame  at  all.  They  will  get 
mad,  and  in  the  excitement  skin  lots 
of  trees.  Then  you  must  keep  the 
children  away,  lest  they  hear  some- 
thing not  in  the  Sunday  School  les- 
son. The  poor  hired  man!  Will  St. 
Peter  charge  these  ugly  words  up 
against  him?  I rather  think  not, 
many  of  them,  but  will  put  a goodly 
number  in  the  bill  of  the  easily  duped 
orchardist,  but  by  far  the  larger  part 
will  have  to  be  settled  for  by  the 
professor  who  taught  such  culture 
was  necessary. 

“That  fine  apples  can  be  grown  by 
my  method  is  evidenced  by  my 
awards  at  Paris  and  St.  Louis;  a silver 
medal  at  Paris,  a gold  medal  at  St. 
Louis;  and  this  season’s  crop.  The 
product  of  110  Grimes  this  season  sold 
for  $1,700,  or  $15.50  per  tree.  I don’t 
claim  these  results  are  due  to  the 
method  of  cultivation  alone,  but  it 
has  much  to  do  with  it.  It  is  certain- 
ly the  easiest  method  of  successful 
cultivation.” 


Cover  Cropping  of  Orchards  in  Illi- 
nois. 

Professor  Lloyd’s  paper  was  on  the 
above  subject,  and  is  very  practical 
and  full  of  common  sense.  It  fol- 
lows: 

“A  large  proportion  of  the  commer- 
cial orchards  of  Illinois  are  located 
on  the  white  clay  soils  of  the  Lower 
Illinoisan  glaciation  and  the  ungla- 
ciated red  clay  soils  of  the  Ozark 
spurs  and  similar  formations.  Both 
these  types  of  soil  are  deficient  in 
nitrogen  and  humus. 

“The  leading  orchardists  of  Illinois 
believe  in  thorough  cultivation  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  season,  fol- 
lowed by  a cover  crop  of  some  sort, 
which  shall  remain  undisturbed  un- 
til the  following  spring.  This  prac- 
tice is  well  suited  to  the  orchards  sit- 
uated on  fairly  level  lands,  and  these 
predominate  in  the  great  apple  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  including  Marion, 
Clay,  Wayne,  Richland  and  adjoining 
counties.  Yet  some  of  the  orchards 
are  on  such  steep  hillsides  that  if  the 
soil  were  kept  in  a fine  state  of 
tilth  during  even  a part  of  the  sea- 
son, there  would  be  serious  danger  of 
its  washing.  In  such  locations  it  is 
probable  that  alternate  strips  running 
across  the  slope  should  be  cultivated 
and  seeded  to  clover,  each  year  the 
cultivated  portion  being  that  which 
was  in  clover  the  preceding  year. 
Some  growers  prefer  to  keep  a hill- 
side orchard  continuously  in  clover. 
If  this  is  done,  the  clover  is  some- 
times mowed  and  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  ground  as  a mulch,  but  it  is 
probably  better  to  disk  the  orchard 
enough  to  make  a partial  earth 
mulch,  but  not  enough  to  kill  out  the 
clover.  Some  of  the  clover  will  ripen 
seed,  and  thus  keep  up  a supply  of 
young  plants  each  year.  Hairy  vetch 
(Vicia  villosa)  may  be  employed  in 
the  same  way,  either  grown  on  strips 
alternating  with  clean-cultivated 
strips,  or  occupying  the  whole  area, 
and  not  cultivated  enough  to  be  killed 
out.  If  used  in  strips,  the  strips  cul- 
tivated one  season  may  be  seeded  for 
the  next  season  by  simply  dragging  or 
raking  the  ripened  vines  and  seed 
pods  across  from  the  strips  seeded  to 
vetch  the  preceding  year.  The  width 
of  the  strips  on  steep  hillsides  should 
be  the  distance  between  two  rows  of 
trees,  as  that  one-half  the  area  occu- 
pied by  the  roots  of  each  tree  is  cul- 
tivated each  year. 

“Except  for  steep  hillsides  where 
the  prevention  of  washing  is  the 
prominent  factor,  the  kind  of  cover 
crop  to  be  used  will  depend  upon  the 
type  and  condition  of  the  soil,  the 
species  of  tree,  the  age  and  condition 


of  the  orchard,  the  peculiarities  of 
the  season,  and  the  availability  and 
price  of  seed. 

“Since  so  much  of  the  orchard  land 
of  Illinois  is  deficient  in  nitrogen  and 
humus,  a leguminous  crop  that  will 
survive  the  winter  and  furnish  a large 
amount  of  herbage  to  be  worked  into 
the  soil  in  the  spring  would  seem  to 
be  desirable.  Vetch  and  clover  fulfil 
these  requirements.  If  sown  suffi- 
ciently early  to  become  well  es- 
tablished before  winter,  and  form 
sufficient  foliage  to  protect  their 
crowns,  they  make  a good  growth 
-during  the  wet  weather  of  early 
spring,  and  can  be  plowed  under,  if 
clean  cultivation  is  to  be  given,  or 
chopped  up  with  a disk  if  it  is  the 
intention  to  allow  the  plants  to  sur- 
vive to  reseed  the  land.  Plowing 
would  be  preferable  in  a young  or- 
chard where  some  cultivated  crop  is 
to  be  grown  between  the  trees,  but 
disking  is  the  favorite  Illinois  method 
of  working  a bearing  orchard. 

“The  black  prairie  soils  of  Central 
Illinois  are  rich  in  nitrogen  and  hu- 
mus, and  orchards  on  these  lands 
may  fare  better  if  given  a cover  crop 
of  oats  or  rye,  rather  than  a legume. 
Oats  will  make  a good  cover  before 
winter  if  sown  in  late  August  or  early 
September,  and  can  be  readily  disked 
into  the  soil  in  spring.  Rye  has  an 
advantage  over  all  other  cover  crops 
in  that  it  will  make  sufficient  cover 
for  winter  protection  of  the  soil,  even 
if  sown  very  late.  I have  seen  a good 
cover  grown  from  seed  sown  October 
13.  On  the  other  hand  rve  is  objec- 
tionable on  account  of  the  extremely 
rank  growth  it  makes  in  spring,  and 
the  difficulty  of  plowing  it  under  if 
allowed  to  stand  a few  days  too  long. 
However,  when  properly  handled,  it 
makes  an  excellent  cover  growth  for 
both  young  and  bearing  orchards  on 
soils  not  deficient  in  nitrogen. 

“Leguminous  cover  crops  should  be 
used  more  sparingly  in  peach  and 
pear  than  in  apple  orchards,  and  may 
be  used  to  better  advantage  in  bear- 
ing than  in  young  orchards,  especially 
on  soils  not  particularly  deficient  in 
nitrogen.  Cow  peas  are  frequently 
grown  in  bearing  orchards  in  South- 
ern Illinois  and  either  ‘hogged  off’ 
in  the  fall  and  the  remnants  disked 
into  the  soil  in  the  spring,  or  the  en- 
tire crop  disked  in.  The  main  objec- 
tions to  cow  peas  as  a cover  crop  are 
that  in  order  to  complete  their 
growth  before  frost  they  must  be 
sown  earlier  than  cultivation  should 
cease,  and  that  after  being  killed  by 
frost  they  shed  their  leaves  and  af- 
ford very  little  winter  protection.  The 
first  objection  may  be  at  least  par- 
tially overcome  by  continuing  to  har- 
row the  orchard  after  the  peas  are 
sown;  in  fact  the  harrowing  may 
sometimes  be  continued  to  advantage 
until  the  peas  are  six  or  eight  inches 
high. 

“In  seasons  or  localities  with 
abundant  rainfall,  or  for  young  or- 
chards or  older  ones  not  bearing  a 
crop,  or  orchards  of  extremely  early 
maturing  varieties,  it  is  possible  to 
use  a cover  crop  requiring  early  sow- 
ing; but  in  dry  seasons  or  localities, 
in  orchards  bearing  full  crops  of  the 
later  varieties,  cultivation  must  be 
continued  until  the  arrival  of  the  fall 
rains,  and  if  a cover  crop  is  grown  it 
must  make  its  main  growth  aftei* 
these  rains.  If  the  rains  come  by 
the  tenth  of  September,  oats  can  be 
used,  and  as  mentioned  above,  rye 
can  be  relied  upon  to  make  a cover 
even  if  sown  extremely  late. 

“Theoretically,  a cover  crop  grow- 
ing in  the  orchard  of  a live,  up-to- 
date  Illinois  fruit-grower,  should  con- 
sist of  some  civilized,  respectable 
plant  grown  from  seed  carefully  sown 
on  a thoroughly  prepared  seed  bed, 
and  watched  over  with  tender  care. 
But  practice  sometimes  differs  from 
theory;  and  such  is  the  case  with 
cover  crops  in  the  majority  of  the 
commercial  apple  orchards  of  Illi- 
nois. It  costs  money  to  buy  seed  and 
sow  a cover  crop.  The  successful  or- 
chardists of  Illinois  are  hard-headed 
business  men.  When  they  see  a spon- 
taneous product  of  the  soil  which 
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The  largest  list  sent  to  us  in  our  recent  Cash  Prize  Contest 
comprised  only  eight  names.  Note  what  a slight  effort  would 
have  been  necessary  for  you  to  have  secured  the  first  prize  of 
twenty  dollars. 

We  will  start  another  Cash  Prize  Contest  on  May  1st  and 
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thrives  luxuriantly  throughout  the 
orchard  regions  of  the  state,  compet- 
ing for  a place  with  the  plants  they 
sow  for  a cover  crop,  they  cease  sow- 
ing cover  crop  and  just  let  one  grow. 
When  the  late  summer  and  fall  rains 
set  in  and  cultivation  is  ceased,  the 
crab  grass  makes  its  growth.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  not  an  ideal  cover  crop,  es- 
pecially for  soils  deficient  of  nitro- 
gen, but  in  seasons  of  light  crops, 
when  money  is  scarce,  it  makes  a 
very  good  substitute  for  some  of  the 
more  refined  members  of  the  cover 
crop  family.” 

¥ 


'Relatibe  Merits  of  Liquid 
and  Dust  Spraying 


Recently  two  experiment  stations 
have  published  bulletins  on  the  above 
subject,  giving  reports  of  experiments 
with  the  liquid  and  dust  processes  of 
spraying.  One  bulletin  is  by  Profes- 
sor C.  S.  Crandall  of  the  Illinois  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  the  other  is  by 
Professor  C.  P.  Close  of  the  Delaware 
Experiment  Station.  Both  experi- 
ments were  very  thorough  and  are 
fully  reported  in  the  bulletins.  The 
conclusions  reached  are  not  radically 
different,  although  Professor  Close 
reports  somewhat  better  results  from 
the  dust  process  in  controlling  cod- 
ling moth  than  Professor  Crandall 
obtained  in  his  experiments.  But 
Professor  Close  explains  the  small 
percentage  of  injury  by  codling  moth 
by  the  fact  that  the  orchard  in  which 
his  test  was  made  had  been  well 
sprayed  with  liquid  for  four  year  pre- 
vious to  1905,  while  Professor  Cran- 
dall’s test  was  in  an  orchard  which 
had  never  been  treated  with  any  kind 
of  spray.  Professor  Crandall’s  test 
extended  over  three  seasons  also,  so 
that  his  report  is  more  complete. 

Hear  his  conclusions: 

1.  Merits  of  the  two  methods  must 
rest  upon  the  efficency  in  preventing 
the  ravages  of  fungi  and  in  killing  in- 
sects. 

2.  The  experiments  detailed  have 
extended  over  three  seasons.  They 
have  included  an  aggregate  of  424 
trees,  147  sprayed  with  liquid,  . 167 
sprayed  with  dust,  and’  110  control 
trees.  The  number  of  apples  handled 
totals  372,726.  Results  were  the 
same  in  all  orchards  in  all  seasons. 

3.  The  conclusion  is  fully  war- 
ranted that  the  dust  spray  is  abso- 
lutely ineffective  as  a preventive  of 
prevailing  orchard  fungi,  and  that  it 
is  much  less  effective  as  an  Insect 
remedy  than  is  the  liquid  method  of 
applying  arsenites. 

Hear  the  recommendations  of  Pro- 
fessor Close,  from  his  experience: 

“If  a fruit-grower  has  fairly  level 
land,  a good  water  supply,  a reliable 
liquid  spraying  outfit,  and  does  not 
care  particularly  to  give  up  the  liquid 
method,  he  had  better  continue  to 
use  liquid  Bordeaux  with  paris  green 
for  poison.  * * * Wherever 

apple  scab  is  prevalent  it  is  almost 
absolutely  necessary  to  spray  with 
Bordeaux  in  the  spring  before  the 
buds  begin  to  swell.  * * * If 

the  fruit-grower  wishes  to  spray  his 
orchards  rapidly  yet  thoroughly,  he 
may  adopt  the  dust  method,  or  in 
large  orchards  a combination  of  both 
dust  and  liquid.  To  control  apple 
scab  the  early  liquid  spray  mentioned 
above  should  be  given.” 

The  Illinois  Tests. 

As  stated,  the  Illinois  test,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Crandall, 
was  made  in  an  orchard  about  seven- 
teen years  old,  which  had  never  been 
treated  with  any  sort  of  spray  mix- 
ture, and  as  a result  apple  scab  and 
codling  moth  had  secured  a strong 
foothold.  The  orchard  was  divided 
into  eight  plats,  with  check  rows  be- 
tween. The  check  rows  were  left  un- 
treated, the  odd-numbered  plats  were 
sprayed  with  liquid,  and  the  even- 
numbered  plats  were  sprayed  witl) 
dust.  One  liquid-sprayed  plat  and 
one  dust-sprayed  plat  were  given 
three  applications;  one  plat  under 
each  treatment  was  given  five  appli- 
cations; one  plat  was  given  seven  ap- 
plications of  liquid  and  the  corre- 
sponding plat  was  given  seven  appli- 
cations of  dust;  and  one  plat  under 
each  treatment  was  given  eight  appli- 
cations. 

The  liquid-sprayed  trees  were  given 
applications  of  the  standard  Bor- 
deaux mixture — four  pounds  of  cop- 
per sulphate,  four  pounds  of  lime  and 
four  ounces  of  paris  green  to  fifty 


gallons  of  water.  In  the  dust  treat- 
ment the  mixture  made  by  a Kansas 
City  concern  was  used,  and  it  was  ap- 
plied with  the  machine  manufactured 
by  the  same  company. 

In  1903,  the  first  year  of  the  test, 
differences  between  plats  treated  by 
the  two  methods  were  apparent  in 
July,  and  became  more  marked  as 
the  season  advanced.  Liquid-sprayed 
trees  held  the  foliage  perfectly,  while 
the  dust-sprayed  and  check  trees  lost 
nearly  all  leaves  by  September  1. 
Fruit  of  dust-sprayed  and  check  trees 
was  practically  ruined  by  apple  scab 
and  fruit  blotch,  while  fruit  of  liquid- 
sprayed  trees  was  comparatively  free 
from  blemish.  The  difference  in  fo- 
liage and  fruit  upon  the  dust-sprayed 
trees  and  the  untreated  trees,  says 
the  bulletin,  was  really  not  apparent, 
so  that  the  dust-sprayed  trees  could 
have  been  dismissed  just  as  though 
they  had  not  been  sprayed  at  all. 
Apple  scab  developed  as  much  with- 
out restraint  on  dust-sprayed  as  on 
check  trees,  but  was  almost  perfectly 
controlled  on  liquid-sprayed  trees. 

In  1904  the  results  were  practically 
the  same  as  in  1903.  Foliage  fell  or 
remained  upon  trees  according  to  the 
treatment  given,  as  it  did  in  1903. 

Last  year  (1905)  the  results  were 
the  same,  and  the  conclusion  was 
reached  as  stated — that  “the  dust  is 
absolutely  ineffective  as  a preventive 
of  prevailing  orchard  fungi,  and  that 
it  is  much  less  effective  as  an  insect 
remedy  than  is  the  liquid  method  of 
applying  arsenites.” 

Comparative  Cost  of  Dust  and  Liquid. 

“Dust  is  52  per  cent  cheaper  than 
liquid  spray,  and  it  is  easier  to  trans- 
port about  the  orchard,  but  it  has  no 
other  advantages.”  It  was  found  that 
the  cost  of  one  application  of  liquid 
to  one  tree  was  3.62  cents,  and  for 
the  dust  the  cost  was  2.38  cents,  a 
difference  of  1.24  cents  in  favor  of 
the  dust.  The  author  adds: 

“If  cost  were  the  only  considera- 
•tion,  liquid  Spray  would  be  quickly 
discarded  in  favor  of  the  dust  spray, 
but  in  considering  the  value  of  two 
methods  of  treatment,  relative  effi- 
ciency must  take  precedence  over  rel- 
ative cost.  The  labor  and  material  for 
any  application  is  thrown  away  un- 
less a profit  is  returned  by  the  result 
secured.  Any  material  applied  that 
will  not  control  fungous  diseases  and 
check  insect  ravages  fails  of  its  pur- 
pose, and  is  costly  at  any  price.” 
Thoroughness  of  Application. 

The  bulletin  says:  “Advocates  of 

dust  spray  claim  greater  certainty  of 
thorough  work,  that  is,  of  completely 
covering  the  trees.  They  say  ‘the 
dust  is  carried  in  a cloud  and  must 
settle  over  the  most  remote  limbs  as 
well  as  on  those  near  at  hand.’  There 
is  little  force  in  this  argument,  be- 
cause there  is  the  same  possibility  of 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  workmen 
in  applying  the  dust  that  there  is  in 
applying  liquid. 

“A  good  dust  machine  will  throw 
a cloud  of  dust,  if  worked  with  suffi- 
cient force,  and  if  there  is  no  wind, 
and  if  the  delivery  tube  be  rightly 
directed  it  may  and  will  be  distrib- 
uted over  the  trees.  In  like  manner, 
a good  spray  pump,  if  worked  wub 
sufficient  force,  will,  if  the  nozzle  oe 
properly  manipulated,  distribute  li- 
quid spray  to  all  parts  of  trees.  Wind 
is  as  much  against  even  distribution 
of  dust  as  it  is  against  even  distribu- 
tion of  liquid.” 

In  regard  to  the  personal  comfort 
of  the  men  doing  the  work,  the  bulle- 
tin says:  “Spraying,  at  best,  is  not  a 

pleasant  operation.  The  irritant  na- 
ture of  the  lime  dust  is  especially  an- 
noying to  workmen,  for,  no  matter 
how  careful,  they  at  times  become 
enveloped  in  a cloud  of  it  and  take 
more  or  less  of  it  into  the  lungs. 
Liquid  spray  is  often  blown  in  the 
faces  of  the  workmen  and  its  corro- 
sive action  upon  the  skin  is  not  pleas- 
ant. But  the  workmen  who  assisted 
in  the  station  experiments  were  unan- 
imous in  choosing  the  liquid  spraying 
as  the  less  disagreeable  of  the  two.” 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of 
Dust  Spraying. 

Along  this  same  line  Professor 
Close  sums  up  the  advantages  and 
the  disadvantages  of  the  dust  as  fol- 
lows: 

“There  are  several  important  ad- 
vantages of  dust  spraying  over  liquid 
spraying;  namely,  small  amount  of 
apparatus  necessary  for  preparing 
the  mixture;  less  bulk  of  prepared 
material;  light  load  to  draw  through 
the  orchard,  hundreds  of  pounds  in- 
stead of  thousands,  and  only  half  as 
many  draft  animals  and  men  re- 
quired. The  running  expense  is  less, 


Have  You  Seen  the  New  Split 
Hickory  Vehicle  Book? 

, while  to  send 

tor  one.  It  costs  you  nothing  but  a penny  for  a postal,  or  a 
two-cent  postage  stamp.  You  can’t  know  what  our  great 
proposition  is  until  you  get  our  catalogue.  You  may  not 
think  you  will  be  interested— perhaps  you  may  not.  We  do 
not  sell  every  one,  but  we  can  save  you  money.  We  guar- 
antee every  vehicle  that  we  manufacture  for  two  years. 
Our  Guarantee  is  a legal  one  and  it  means  full  value  to 
every  purchaser. 

Spin  Hh-kory  Name  Plate  on  a vehicle  stands  for  quality.  It 

Btnnds  for  fair  treatment,  and  if  our  goods  are  not  satisfactory  after 
veB<V6n  them  BO  J>ay*  Free  Trial,  they  cost  you  nothing, 
lhe  new  catalogue  tells  you  all  about  the  factory  re  have 
S3  l,pr’C  rjU  v*1  ich  « e man  u fact  u re  o ur  SPLIT  H ICKOltY  SPECIAL 
iul  bUuGY.  It  tells  all  about  the  saving  that  you  make  in  buy- 
ing from  headquarters.  how  you  save  the  dealer’s  and  middleman’s 
profat,  which  is  at  least  $25  on  a buggy  like  our  Split  Hickory 
Special.  V\  e want  you  to  know  all  about  our  plan.  Will  you  write 
for  our  new  catalogue  today? 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  H.  C.  Phelpa,  Pres. 

. Station  46 » Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Thi«  Is  an  illustration  of  our  new 
190(j  Split  Hickory  Special.  You  can't 
see  from  this  small  illustrati-n  just 
what  it  is  like.  Our  catalog  shows  it 
gotten  up  in  19  different  styles.  We 
can  furnish  it  any  way  you  want  it 
and  ship  it  promptly.  The  price  is 
$50,00  with  a legal  binding  guarantee 
for  two  years,  and  shipped  anywhere 
to  anyone  on  30  Days  Free  Trial. 


33  Years  Selling  Direct. 


Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct  from  our 
factory  to  user  for  a third  of  acentury.  We  ship  for  ex- 
amination and  approval  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You 
are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied  as  to  style,  quality  and 

price. 

We  are  the 
Largest 
Manufacturers 
in  the  World 

selling  to  the  con- 
sumer exclusively. 
We  make200siyles 
of  Vehicles,  65 
styles  of  Harness. 
Send  for  large  free 
catalogue. 

No  647-  Top  Buggy.  Pi  ice  complete, 

840.‘J0.  As  good  as  sells  for  825.  more 


No.  331 . Canopy  Top  Surrey.  Price  complete, 
$65.50.  As  good  as  bells  lor  $25.  more. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGES  HARNESS  MFG.  CO., 
ELKHART,  INDIANA. 


IF  ITS  MADE  IN  SAGINAW 


!T*S  MAnr  RIRHT  We  want  every  farmer  to  send  for  our  wagon  book.  It  conT 
■■  w tains  some  wagon  baying  advice  he  will  appreciate.  It  will 

suggest  to  him  a way  to  do  a great  part  of  his  work  on  the  farm  much  easier,  much  quicker  and 
much  better.  It  will  show  him  the  folly  of  breaking  his  back  loading  heavy  loads  on  a high  wagon 
It  will  tell  him  how  he  can  make  it  easier  for  his  team  and  yet  do  more  work.  It  tells  about  the 

FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON 

the  low-down,  wide-tire,  short  turn,  roomy  and  durable  wagon  that’s  made  in  Saginaw. 
A wagon  that  his  dealer  can  guarantee  for  five  years.  A wagon  that  is  honest  from  tip  of 
the  tongue  to  the  rear  wheel.  A wagon  that  has  sold  in  increased  numbers.  It’s  a wagon 
suitable  for  any  road  and  any  load.  Goes  over  soft,  marshy  ground  without  cut- 
""  ting.  A wagon  you  flna  handy  everywhere. 


WOOD  OR 
rSTEEL  WHEELS'' 


Ask  your  dealer  for  catalog  or 
send  to  us.  It’s  free. 

Farmers  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich* 
Branches,  Kansas  City  and  Des  Moines. 
Makers  of  Handy  Hay  and  Stock  Racks  and 
Handy  All-Steel  Frame  Silos.  Catalog  free. 


Wooden  Veneer 
Tree  Protectors 

will  protect  your  trees  from  rabbits,  mice  and  borers; 
will  also  protect  the  trunks  from  sunscald.  Can  be  left 
on  throughout  the  year,  and  will  last  for  years.  A cheap, 
effective  protection.  The  accompanying  cut  shows  the 
protector  as  applied  to  a tree.  This  is  the  protection 
recommended  by  most  of  the  horticultural  societies,  and 
millions  of  them  are  in  use.  We  are  headquarters  for 
them.  Write  us  for  prices. 

Berry  Boxes  & fruit  Packages 

We  handle  all  kinds  of  packages,  and  received  the 
Gold  Medal  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  1904, 
for  our  exhibit.  During  the  winter  season  low  prices  are 
made  on  boxes.  Ask  us  about  this.  Don’t  wait  until  the 
rush  Is  on,  but  send  list  of  your  wants  early. 

St.  Louis' Basket  &■  Box  Co. 

SECOND  AND  ARSENAL  STREETS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


KNOX  NURSERIES 

Cherry  Trees  One  Yr.  Old 

Yet  another  season  has  demonstrated  how  much  our  beautiful  cherry  trees  are 
admired.  Only  a few  left  for  spring.  Do  not  delay  that  order  long. 

We  also  have  a fine  lot  of  Catalpa  Speciosa  which  are  just  what  you  want  to 
plant  on  the  waste  land  of  your  farm.  You  will  be  surprised  how  cheaply  they  can 
be  bought  and  how  quickly  they  will  grow  into  money. 

Can  supply  Cherry,  two-year,  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  etc.  Send  us  a list  of  your 
wants  for  prices.  A large  lot  of  Senator  Dunlap  Strawberry  Plants  bought  direct 
from  the  originator.  Buy  where  you  know  them  to  be  pure. 


H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS 


VINCENNES,  INDIANA 


PIONEER  GUARANTEED 
NURSERY  STOCK 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES.! 


All  stock  guaranteed  disease  free  and  true  to  name. 

Hart  Pioneer  Stock  is  pure  bred  and  produces  heavy  crops. 
Yalue  received  for  every  dollar  sent  us.  No  Agent’s  Commission. 
WRITE  FOR  COflPLETE  PRICE  LIST.  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  flONEY. 


HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES, 


Established 

1865. 


Fort  Scott,  Kan. 
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SPRAY,  SPRAY, 
SPRAY 

your  trees  for  the 

Codling  Moth  and  All  Leaf 
Eating  Insects  with  the 
Best  and  Safest  Poison 
which  is 

Swift’s 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

IT  WILL  NOT  BURN  AND 
IT  STICKS 
MADE  ONLY  BY  THE 

Hlerrimac  Chemical  Co., 

33  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Write  for  free  booklet. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

W.  S.  Stevens.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Benton,  Hall  & Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Williamson  Produce  Co.,  Quincy.  111. 

Me  Pike  Drug  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

C.  S.  Martin  & Co.,  Salt  Lake.  Utah. 
Woodward,  Clark  & Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Langley,  Michaels  Co..  San  Francisco,  CaL  ; 
San.  Monte  Fruit  Co.,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

INSIST  ON  HAVING  SWIFT'S. 


| SPRAY  PIMPS | 


IJMOFF1YOURHATJIHE  MYERS' 

5 


The  Pump  that  pumps 
easy  and  throws  a full 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pump  is  the  best 

B,  that’s  a Myers. 

ps,  Hay  T00I9 
&Barn  DoorHang- 
ers.  Send  for  cata- 
1°K  and  prices. 

JKL  F.  E.  Myers  & Bro. 


Spray  or  Surrender 

that  Is  the  ultimatum 
that  insects  and  fungi 
have  served  on  every 
fruit  - grower  of 
America.  If  you 
do  not  heed  the 
l warning  you  will 
get  profits  from 
your  orchards.  Every 
man  who  sprays  intelli- 
gently, at  the  proper 
time,  finds  it  the  most 
profitable  operation  on 
i the  farm. 

Send  for  illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  the  ECLIPSE 
1 Spray  Pumps  and  outfits. 

Morrill  & Morley  ::  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


HURST’S 

POTATO 
L SPRAYER 

TREE”  TRIAL 


Sprays  Everything. 

Potatoes,  Truck,  etc.,  4 
rows  at  a time,  20  acres 
a day.  Even  2-acre  grow- 
I ers  say,  “Pays  for  itself 
* f i rst  season,” * as  it  has  so 
many  uses.  (Also  a first  class  Tree  Sprayer). 

Has  HIGH  Pi?  KSSURE,  and  delivers  a“FOG*”like  spray. 
Perfect  agitation.  All  working  parts  made  of  “BRASS  . 
Runs  very  easy,  a BOY  16  years  old  can  operate  it  with 
ease.  < Horse-hitch  for  hilly  country).  FIRST  ORDER 
where  no  Agent,  gets  wholesale  price,  or  will  take  extra 
yield  one  acre  our  pay.  Sent  on  10  DAYS”  TRIAL— does 
not  cost  you  one  cent  if  not  satisfac  ory.  GUARANTEED 
for  2 yrs.  We  give  one  away,  in  each  locality  for  a little 
help  in  Advertising.  Write  today  for  our  liberal  terms. 

H.  L HURST  MFG.  CO..  .15*5  Forth  St.,  Canton,  0 


If  0 labor  whatever— simply  walk  leisure-^ 
j ly,  spray  two  rows.  Impossible  to  elog,  spray  1 
Is  Ilk#  a mist,  compressed  air  does  the  bull-  I 
| ness.  Complete  with  safety  ▼#!▼#,  shoulder  l 
strap,  8 ft  hose  with  brass,  automatlo  faueet  I 
and  notxle.  Send  for  free  catalog  of  full  Une  [ 
sprayers.  Agente  wanted.  8end  |2  for  sample.  I 

0. 1.  SMITH  & CO.,  UTICA,  H.Y.  I 


ELa.  o vlnHj 

Hi 

I s pJr  avy* 

^FORCE  PU  M 

HAS  NO  EQUAL  M R 

PRICE  REASONABLE  IKL; 
CATALOGUE  FREE 
AGENTS  WANTED 

THE  NOIL  MFO.COK®^ 

353  MAIN  ST.  jCTillSga): 
BUFFALO.  N.Y.  1 W 1 R E ” 

MAKE  MONEY 

pulling  otumps,  grubs, etc* 
Land  clearing  land  for  youiw 
(self  and  others.  Herenlafl 

t Stamp  Pnller  la  the  belt# 

Catalog  FREE.  Hercules  Mff.  Co.,  Deni.  37  Centeollle.la. 


there  is  less  equipment  to  get  out  of 
order,  the  spray  is  more  agreeable 
to  handle,  and  the  lime  and  copper 
sulphate  may  be  purchased  in  such 
condition  that  they  need  only  mixing 
together  to  be  ready  to  apply. 

“The  disadvantages  are:  Inability 

to  spray  successfully  during  high 
wind  or  during  midday;  very  early 
morning  work  is  necessary;  futility 
of  using  dust  against  sucking  insects, 
especially  San  Jose  scale.’’ 

The  two  bulletins  from  which  we 
have  quoted  will  be  found  interest- 
ing to  all  apple-growers,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  information  concerning 
the  relative  merits  of  dust  and  liquid 
spraying,  but  also  because  of  the 
information  concerning  how  the  mix- 
tures were  applied,  the  results,  etc. 

it 

A Practical  Grower’s  Experience 
With  Dust  Spray. 

I have  observed  much  discussion 
in  your  journal  as  to  the  merits  of 
dust  spraying,  as  compared  with 
liquid  spraying.  Professional  experts 
seem  to  be  unanimous  in  favor  of  the 
liquid  spray,  and  disposed  to  decry 
the  dust  entirely.  Some  go  so  far  as 
to  say  it  is  worthless  utterly  to  con- 
trol all  orchard  pests.  My  experi- 
ence may  be  some  help  in  knowing 
just  what  good  the  dust  spray  has 
done.  I had  been  skeptical  of  the 
value  of  the  dust  spray;  it  did  not 
seem  to  stick  well  enough  to  satisfy 
me,  although  the  poison  was  there  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  kill  any  in- 
sect it  might  reach,  but  we  went 
ahead  thoroughly  to  see  what  it 
would  do.  We  sprayed  before  bloom- 
ing and  at  close  of  bloom  and  five  or 
six  times  afterward.  We  did  not 
lose  a chance  to  give  the  dust  process 
a good  test,  except  that  we  might 
have  done  better  in  time  of  blooming. 

About  the  first  of  July,  when  the 
apples  were  good-sized  and  well  ad- 
vanced in  color,  form,  etc.,  I conclud- 
ed to  go  out  into  the  orchard  and  see 
what  good  the  dust  spray  had  done. 
It  had  been  opposed  and  run  down 
so  much,  that  I wanted  to  see  how  it 
answered  for  me.  I will  state  truth- 
fully that  in  every  apple  that  I could 
find  that  appeared  to  show  from  the 
sign  at  the  blossom  end  a worm  had 
entered  it.  that  worm  had  died  with- 
in from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  an 
inch  of  the  place  it  had  entered  the 
end  of  the  apple.  The  dust  spray  had 
saved  the  apple  and  killed  the  worm 
every  time.  The  only  variation  from 
the  distance  the  worm  had  penetrat- 
ed, was  one  instance,  where  the  worm 
had  touched  the  center  of  the  core, 
but  had  died  there. 

I don’t  like  to  see  things  con- 
demned because  of  lack  of  under- 
standing, or  through  prejudice,  or  be- 
cause of  inexperience.  I took  up  this 
way  because  I had  to  use  this  process 
when  I preferred  the  other,  and  yet 
I had  my  misgivings  as  to  the  good 
fro  mthe  dust  process.  Yet  when  I 
cut  open  those  apples  one  after  an- 
other and  I found  the  dust  had 
stopped  the  worm,  I felt  I had  found 
something  worth  the  trouble.  I cut 
open  apple  after  apple  and  found 
them  all  the  same,  the  worm  dead 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  end  of  the 
place  he  entered.  It  did  not  spoil  the 
apple,  but  saved  it  for  good  sale,  for 
its  value  was  not  injured  any.  I quit 
spoiling  good  apples  by  cutting  them 
open,  and  I did  not  find  but  one  in 
an  orchard  of  twenty  acres  where  the 
worm  had  gone  in  and  come  out  the 
side  again. 

It  was  better  than  nothing,  and  I 
did  have  fine  apples,  while  orchard- 
ists  not  far  from  me  with  bigger  or- 
chards, did  not  have  any  worth  look- 
ing at,  hence  I feel  like  saying  it  is 
worth  trying  and  it  does  not  cost 
much. 

I think  the  liquid  spraying  is  the 
more  thorough  and  also  the  more  ef- 
fective. For  fungus  diseases  I would 
say  the  liquid  spray  is  the  best  and 
most  perfect  process,  but  it  also  the 
most  laborious  and  the  most  expen- 
sive. It  calls  for  a large  mount  of 
help  and  it  wears  a man  out  in  han- 
dling it,  unless  he  has  a gasoline  en- 
gine to  do  his  work  for  him,  and  it 
costs  up  into  the  hundreds  of  dollars 
to  get  the  right  start  with  one.  It  is 
worth  the  trouble,  but  only  those  who 
have  large  orchards  can  afford  it. 

I consider  that  the  main  good  ac- 
complished by  the  dust  spray  is  at 
the  time  of  blooming.  It  reaches  the 
bloom  as  well  as  the  liquid  spray 
does.  It  hits  the  spot  as  well  as  the 
liquid  spray  does,  in  depositing  a lit- 
tle poison  ahead  of  the  worm,  so  as 
to  finish  him  when  he  does  come  to 
get  into  the  apple.  But  after  blos- 
soming time  the  advantage  is  in  fa- 


vor of  the  liquid  spray  for  the  best 
work.  For  fungus  diseases  I consid- 
er the  liquid  spray  the  more  effective. 
I do  not  think  the  fungus  troubles  are 
perfectly  controlled  by  the  dust  spray 
from  lack  of  sufficient  adhesion  to 
the  foliage,  yet  it  is  not  useless. 
Where  I used  it  on  my  trees  the  fo- 
liage was  beautiful,  showing  there 
was  good  done. 

A person  with  the  dust  sprayer  can 
walk  with  ease  around  a liquid  spray- 
er five  times  as  fast  and  do  it  all 
easy.  The  liquid  sprayer  is  always 
groaning  over  his  lot,  if  he  has  got  a 
barrel  to  work  with.  With  a good 
liquid  sprayer  and  a good  spray  that 
will  last,  the  orchardist  is  a conquer- 
or, but  some  can  not  be  like  others, 
and  if  a man  has  not  got  a three  hun- 
dred dollar  liquid  outfit,  then  a twen- 
ty-five dollar  dust  one  will  help  him 
beat  his  foes  very  nearly  as  good  in 
some  things  as  his  richer  neighbor. 
I did  feel  the  dust  spray  was  not  a 
failure,  and  that  it  repays  one  for 
the  trouble  in  using  where  he  could 
not  afford  any  other.  The  best  results 
must  come  from  using  in  time  of 
blooming,  both  at  time  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  bloom  and  at  its  close.  I 
do  not  think  any  one  will  dispute  the 
good  done  then,  who  tries  it.  At 
least  I found  it  a decided  benefit. 
Still  the  liquid,  for  all  uses,  is  much 
the  more  thorough  and  efficacious. 

For  dry  climates  I would  not  con- 
sider the  dust  spray  practicable.  The 
liquid  would  be  the  only  thing  possi- 
ble. There  must  be  a spray  that  will 
stick  and  hang  on  long.  Arsenate  of 
lead  is  the  best  insecticide  to  use. 

Liquid  spraying  has  its  troubles. 
Often  in  spraying  the  mist  collects 
into  drops  and  falls  off.  The  spray 
clogs  up  and  the  nozzles  are  difficult 
to  manage.  There  is  nothing  of  this 
trouble  with  the  dust  sprayer,  the 
more  you  put  on  the  better  and  the 
dust  never  clogs.  The  spray  wagon 
passes  by  a tree  with  a walk,  and 
leaves  a cloud  of  dust  penetrating  the 
tree  in  every  part  of  it,  and  if  the 
wind  is  moving  the  cloud  moves  wltn 
it  down  the  rows,  and  other  trees  get 
the  benefit,  so  it  is  not  lost.  The 
liquid  spray  is  confined  to  the  one 
tree  nearest  you.  It  goes  to  no  other. 
The  dust  spray  must  be  put  on  when 
the  dew  is  on  the  tree.  The  liquid 
spray  can  be  put  on  any  time. 

When  anything  can  be  used  like 
the  dust  spray,  which  will  prevent 
the  worm  from  eating  or  destroying 
the  apple,  we  must  consider  it  is  a 
benefit  and  worth  having.  I cer- 
tainly found  no  injury  from  it.  . 

The  difficulties  of  spraying  are 
these,  in  both  the  dust  and  the  liquid 
methods:  After  the  apple  is  of  good 

size,  any  spray,  liquid  or  dust,  applied 
from  above,  is  likely  to  fall  upon  the 
upper  side  of  the  apple  and  slide  off, 
leaving  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ap- 
ple a little  recurved  place,  or  socket, 
where  the  blossom  ended,  which  no 
spray  touches  at  all,  no  matter  how 
much  you  try  it.  Some  apples  are 
less  recurved  than  others,  so  there  is 
a difference  in  ability  to  stop  the 


worm  there,  by  any  spray,  from 
entering  the  apple. 

The  most  effective  way  to  defeat 
the  worm  Is  to  spray  so  the  blossom 
will  hold  a little  poison  all  ready  for 
the  worm  when  he  tries  to  enter.  So 
we  must  be  ahead  of  the  worm  and 
have  his  poison  on  his  eating  ground 
when  he  comes  to  it.  If  he  is  caught 
there  and  dies,  no  other  worm  follows 
after  him,  and  the  little  speck  of  a 
worm  which  has  died,  being  in  that 
part  of  the  apple  which  is  thrown 
away  anyhow  when  it  is  eaten,  there 
is  no  poison  touched  by  the  apple 
eater,  and  the  apple  is  saved  for  the 
grower  successfully.  The  apple  is 
saved  and  that  is  all  the  grower  is 
after.  Dust  spray  puts  the  poison 
there  at  this  time  as  successfully  as 
the  liquid  spray. 

HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS. 

Ozark,  Ark. 


SPRAY, 

frfv  ifi 


Wormy  Fruit 
and  Leaf  Blight 
i prevented;  also  Grape’\v^, 

I and  Potato  RoU— by 
I spraying  with  8tahl*s 
| Double  Acting  Excelsior 
Spraying  Outfits.  Thous-1 
ands  in  use.  Catalogue, 
describing  all  insects  inju- 
J rious  to  fruit,  Free.  Address 
Wm.  Stahl  Sprayer  Co 
Box  6 I,  Quincy,  'll. 


Defender 
Sprayer 

All  brass,  easiest  work- 
ing, most  powerful,  auto- 
matic mixer,  expansion 
valves,  double  strainer. 
Catalogue  of  Pomps  and 
Treatise  on  Spraying  free. 
Agents  wanted. 

J.  F.  Gaylord,  Box  71  Oat»k.tlI,  N.  Y. 


Cut  Out 

TEis  "Ad” 

Return  same  with  6 Eagle  Lye  can  labels 
and  receive  free  of  charge  (your  choice). 

Either  a Handsome  Kitchen 
Reminder,  or  a 
Beautiful  Metalic  Crumb  Tray 
with  Scraper. 

“Eagle  Powdered  Lye”  for  sale  at  all 
grocers,  address 

EAGLE  LYE  WORKS,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

MONARCH 

Stump  Puller 

Will  pull  stumps  7 ft. 
in  diameter.  Guaran- 
teed for  12  months  and 
a strain  of  250,000  lbs. 
Catalog  and  discounts, 
address  n 

Monarch  Grubber  Co., 
Lone- Tree,  Iowa. 


LUNT.  MOSS 

1906 

Perfection 

Spraying 

Outfit 


Engine  carefully  designed  and  strictly  high-grade.  Pump  with  por- 
celain lined  cylinder,  tobin  bronzed  valve  deck,  spring  seated  valves, 
and  rigidly  attached  to  Engine. 

Low-down  wagon,  300-gallon  cypress  tank,  mechanical  and  jet  agi- 
tator, pressure  gauge  and  relief  valve.  Capacity  for  12  to  15  nozzles, 
any  type  nozzles  furnished.  Send  for  catalogue. 

LUNT=MOSS  & CO.  43  South  Market  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


DEMING  Power  Spraying  Outfit 

A light,  simple,  practical  gasoline  engine  outfit  that  sells  at  a reasonable 
price.  Experienced  fruit  growers  pronounce  it  bv  all  odds  the  best  power 
sprayer  made.  Entirely  self-contained,  ready  for  attaching  hose,  and 
easily  mounted  on  wagon  bed  or  tank  wagon.  Just  the  thing  for  the  large 
operations  of  farmer,  orchardist  or  park  superintendent. 

Send  For  Free  Catalogue 

of  all  sprayers.  Barrel?  Bucket?  Knapsack?  Hand?  Field? 

Etc . Our  line  of  sprayers  is  known  everywhere  for  their  efficiency 
and  nice  adaptability  to  all  uses.  Be  sure  to  investigate  before  you  buy. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY,  175  DEPOT  ST.,  SALEM,  O. 

.A  DemSng  outfit  solves  your  w # & HUBBcEhL|^flfl 

spraying  problems.  Western  Agents,  Chicago,  III. 
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The  Blight  Canker  of  Apple  Trees. 

Last  November  Mr.  H.  H.  Whetzel 
of  Cornell  University  contributed  an 
ilustrated  article  for  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er, on  the  above  subject,  in  which  he 
established  the  connection  between  a 
form  of  canker  of  apple  arees  and 
‘■fire  blight.”  Mr.  Whetzel’s  work  in 
connection  with  this  disease  has  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  a bulletin 
by  him  (No.  236,  Cornell  University) 
is  a most  important  contribution  to 
the  literature  on  this  subject. 

Those  who  read  Mr.  Whetzel’s  ar- 
ticle in  The  Fruit-Grower  will  recall 
his  statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
germs  of  blight — or  “fire  blight,”  as 
many  persons  call  the  disease — winter 
over  in  cankered  spots  which  are 
found  on  affected  trees.  In  young 
trees  with  smooth  bark  the  cankers 
are  easily  detected,  even  in  their  first 
stages.  They  appear  as  discolored  and 
somewhat  sunken  areas,  the  margin 
along  the  advancing  front  being 
usually  slightly  raised  or  blistered. 

“The  tissue  in  actively  spreading 
cankers  is  of  a darker  green  than  the 
healthy  bark  and  is  very  watery  or 
sappy.  On  damp  cloudy  days  drops 
of  a milky,  sticky  fluid  exude  from 
the  cankered  tissues  through  the  len- 
tlcels  or  pores  in  the  bark.” 

It  is  to  this  feature  of  this  bulletin 
that  fruit-growers  may  give  some  at- 
tention now,  for  usually  the  exuda- 
tion occurs  at  about  blossoming  time 
of  the  pear  trees,  or  a little  later  in 
the  season.  We  have  found  the  exu- 
dation to  be  sweet  to  the  taste,  and 
therefore  it  attracts  insects,  and  the 
disease  is  carried  from  tree  to  tree  by 
this  agency. 

Mr.  Whetzel’s  work  with  this  dis- 
ease, so  far,  has  been  to  study  the 
disease  in  its  various  manifestations, 
rather  than  to  try  to  find  means  to 
combat  it.  However,  he  has  tried 
several  ways  to  treat  the  can- 
kered spots,  and  reports  that  the  plan 
that  gives  most  promise  of  definite 
results  is  to  cut  out  the  cankers. 

"With  a sharp  knife  remove  all  the 
diseased  tissue;  swab  out  the  wound 
with  a weak  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate (one  tablet  to  one  pint  of 
water),  or  with  a 3 per  cent  solution 
of  copper  sulphate  (one  ounce  to  two 
gallons  of  water),  and  when  dry  paint 
over  thoroughly  with  some  heavy  lead 
paint.  This  should  be  done  early  in 
the  season,  as  soon  as  the  cankers  are 
discovered,  for  two  reasons:  First, 

the  spreading  of  the  canker  and  its 
consequent  damage  to  the  tree  is 
checked;  second,  the  wound  is  thus 
given  a long  period  in  which  to  heal. 
The  painting  should  be  repeated  again 
toward  the  close  of  the  season  and 
again  the  next  year,  or  until  the 
wound  has  completely  healed.  This 
prevents  a second  infection  or  the 
entrance  of  rot  fungi.  A twice-month- 
ly inspection  of  every  tree  should  be 
made  and  all  cankers  carefully  cut 
out  and  treated  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
pear. Cankered  trees  so  treated  ear- 
ly in  the  spring  of  1905  have  formed 
good  calluses  and  are  fast  healing  the 
wounds.” 

Under  the  head  of  preventive  meas- 
ures Mr.  Whetzel  gives  the  following 
suggestions: 

“It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out  that  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  bruises  or  injuries  of 
any  sort,  since  these  make  excellent 
infection  courts  for  the  entrance  of 
the  bacteria. 

"All  dead  limbs  and  trees  should  be 
promptly  removed  from  the  orchard 
and  burned.  Old  pear  trees  in  the 
neighborhood  of  young  appl  orchards 
are  often  a source  of  infection,  and, 
unless  kept  absolutely  free  from 
blight,  should  be  removed.  A neigh- 
bor. careless  in  respect  to  blight  in 
his  pear  trees,  provides  a dangerous 
source  of  infection. 

"Cut  out  and  burn  every  trace  of 
twig  blight  from  both  pear  and  apple 
trees  as  soon  as  it  Is  detected. 

"When  pruning,  treat  all  cut  sur- 
faces with  the  corrosive  sublimate  or 
copper  sulphate  solution,  and  keep 
them  painted  until  healed.  Treat  all 
accidental  mounds  in  the  same  way. 

"Keep  the  body  and  main  limbs  of 
the  tree  free  of  water-sprouts 
throughout  the  summer. 

"In  planting,  choose  trees  -with 
open  or  spreading  crotches. 

"Avoid  excessive  fertilizing  with 
nitrogenous  manures.  Apply  some 
form  of  phosphoric  acid  to  ripen 
new  growths. 

"The  planting  of  varieties  known 
to  be  more  or  less  resistant  to  this 
disease  is  to  be  recommended.  The 
Wolf  River  and  Talman  Sweet  appear 
to  be  of  this  sort,  while  Baldwin  and 
Ben  Davis  suffer  most  severely.  De- 


i Am  the  Paint  Man 


2 Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try— 6 Months  Time  to  Pay 

PIT  You  Pay  No  Freight  to  Try  My  Paint. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AM  the  paint  man. 

I have  a new  way 
of  manufacturing 
and  selling  paints.  It’s 
unique— it's  better. 

Before  my  plan  was 
invented  paint  was  sold 
in  two  ways  — either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in- 
gredients were  bought 
and  mixed  by  the  painter. 
Ready-mixed  paint  settles 
on  the  shelves,  forming  a sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  the  can.  The  mineral  in  ready-mixed  paint, 
when  standing  in  oil,  eats  the  life  out  of  the  oil. 
The  oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  p i inter  cannot  be  properly 
made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing 
machine. 

My  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 

It  is  ready  to  use,  but  not  ready-mixed. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 
received,  packed  in  hermetically  scaled  cans 
with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector. 

I ship  my  pigment — which  is  white  lead,  zinc, 
drier  and  coloring  matter  freshly  ground,  after 


other  can  I ship  my  Oilo,  which  is  pure  old  process 
linseed  oil,  the  kind  that  you  used  to  buy  years 
ago  before  the  paint  manufacturers,  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  paint,  worked  in  adulterations. 

I sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to  user 
at  my  very  low  factory  price;  you  pay  no  dealer 
or  middleman  profits. 

/ pay  the  freight  on  six  gallons  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I make  this  wonder- 
fully fair  test  off  -r: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint,  you 
can  use  two  full  gallons—  that  will  cover  600 
square  feet  of  wall — two  coats. 

If,  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  my  paint, 
you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in  every 
detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  of  your 
order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost  you  one 
penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such 
a liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I can  make  this 
offer. 

I go  even  further.  I sell  all  of  my  paint  on  six 
months'  tune , if  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it,  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 


Back  of  my  paint  stands 
my  Eight  Year,  officially 
signed  iron-clad  Guar  an- 
tee. 


order  is  received — in  separate  cans,  and  in  an- 

NOTE— My  8 Year  Guarantee  backed  by  $50,000  Bond 


This  is  the  longest  and  most  lib- 
eral guarantee  ever  put  on  a paint. 

For  further  particulars  regarding 
my  plan  of  selling,  and  complete 
color  card  of  ell  colors,  send  a postal 
to  O.  L.  Chase,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I will  send  my  paint  book— the 
most  complete  book  of  its  kind  evt  r 
published  — abso  utely  free.  Also 
my  instruction  book  entitled  “This 
Little  Book  Te'ls  How  to  Paint” 
and  copy  of  my  8 year  guarantee. 

QHC/ia^  ***** 

7j1  W Olive  Street, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


sirable  non-resistant  varieties  may  be 
top-grafted  on  resistant  stocks.” 

Mr.  M.  B.  Waite,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
recommended  the  spraying  of  pear 
trees  early  in  spring  with  the  lime- 
salt-sulphur  wash  as  a means  of  cov- 
ering up  "hold-over”  cankers  of  the 
fire  blight  that  had  been  overlooked 
in  the  cutting  out  process.  This 
treatment  serves  only  to  destroy  any 
bacteria  that  may  exude  from  trees 
already  diseased,  and  thus  prevents 
the  cankers  from  serving  as  sources  of 
infection.  A similar  treatment  of  can- 
kered apple  trees  would  certainly  be 
of  value. 

This  bulletin  by  Mr.  Whetzel  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  which  has  ap- 
peared on  the  subject,  and  the  work 
this  season  with  this  disease  will  be 
watched  with  interest. 

it 

Helped  By  Reading  Advertisements. 

In  a late  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Mr.  A.  W.  Poole  spoke  of  the  uphill 
fight  of  the  orchardist  in  combating 
the  diseases  and  enemies  of  fruit  trees. 
He  is  right  in  asserting  that  until 
every  owner  of  trees  is  compelled  to 
spray,  we  who  try  to  live  by  fruit  cul- 
ture, had  best  confine  ourselves  to 
certain  hardy  varieties. 

Most  of  farmers  in  this  community 
grow  some  fruit  trees.  They  do  not 
spray  or  own  a sprayer.  Very  few  of 
them  subscribe  for  any  paper  de- 
voted solely  to  fruit  culture.  Most 
of  them  have  used  paris  green  in  the 
garden.  They  have  a vague  under- 
standing of  Bordeaux,  but  have  never 
used  it. 

To  find  a reson  for  this  common 
neglect  of  valuable  trees  caused  me 
to  make  many  inquiries.  I had 
thought  perhaps  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  benefit  of  spraying.  I found 
that  the  difficulty  in  procuring  ma- 
terials and  the  doubt  of  their  ability 
as  mixers  of  chemicals  deterred  many 
from  making  an  attempt  to  prepare 
Bordeaux  and  arsenical  mixtures. 
They  knew  as  well  as  I did  that  these 
mixtures  were  variable  in  strength, 
and  that  they  were  as  likely  to  injure 
tree  and  foliage  as  to  remedy  disease. 
They  knew  that  the  first  shower 
washed  them  off  and  that  another  ap- 
plication was  at  once  needed.  This 
they  had  seldom  time  to  give. 

During  the  past  winter  I wrote  a 
letter  to  The  Fruit-Grower  relating  a 
part  of  my  experience  with  a ready- 
to-use  insecticide  and  fungicide  com- 
bined. 

The  intent  of  the  letter  was  to  pro- 
mote discussion.  The  result  was  many 
letters  of  inquiry  and  from  ten  dif- 
ferent states.  The  letters  showed  that 
the  articles  on  spraying  had  been  read 
and  that  the  fully  as  valuable  adver- 
tisements had  been  unnoticed. 

Some  said  that  to  make  a proper 
Bordeaux,  or  to  follow  the  advice  of 
Experiment  Stations,  was  impossible. 
They  were  not  chemists. 

Paris  green  and  Bordeaux  had  been 
used  by  many  and  was  detested  by  all. 

Arsenate  of  lead,  of  the  common 
commercial  variety,  was  said  to  be 
worthless,  and  they  gave  authority  for 
the  statement.  They  quoted  from 
such  well-known  tree-growers  as  Stark 
Bros.,  to  show  that  Bordeaux  and  ar- 
senic compounded  undergoes  chemical 
changes  that  injures  its  usefulness. 
These  letters  interested  and  helped  me 
to  a conclusion.  I answered  all  care- 
fully, but  suggest  that  hereafter  they 


THE  OLDS  SPRAYING  OUTFIT 

consists  of  a pump,  engine  and  tank,  all  compactly  mounted  and  comparatively 
light  in  weight.  Capacity  12  nozzles  per  hour,  throwing  a searching,  fine 
spray  almost  like  a fog,  which  adheres  to  both  sides  of  the  leaves. 

Send  to  us  for  interesting  information  about  it.  Also  catalog  of  our 
engines  2 to  1200  h.  p. 

Also  enclose  4c  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  and  get  Rosa  Bonheur’s  "Horse  Fair,”  16x22,  colored — free. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  COMPANY,  937  Chestnut  Street,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


write  to  The  Fruit-Grower  for  infor- 
mation which  will  be  given  publicly 
for  the  common  benefit. 

If  they  write  to  experiment  stations 
the  advice  will  be  good,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  our  professors 
are  limited  by  their  position  in  recom- 
mending certain  articles.  One'  of  our 
state  professors  recommended  ground 
phosphate  rock  and  has  been  well 
abused  for  it.  Yet  we  use  the  phos- 
phate he  commended  and  owe  him 
thanks.  When  a professor  recom- 
mends a certain  thing  he  is  charged 
with  grafting  and  if  he  says  nothing, 
it  is  called  sand-bagging.  The  pro- 
fessors have  really  told  us  all  that 
their  limitations  will  permit.  They 
have  told  us  of  Disparene  and  arsenate 
of  lead,  but  they  cannot  advertise  the 
firms  that  handle  the  useful  article, 
nor  make  definite  statement  as  to 
comparative  price,  numbers  of  spray- 
ings and  actual  results.  The  advertis- 
ers, however,  tell  us  the  rest  of  the 
story.  As  the  manufacturer  of  farm 
implements  stands  with  the  farmer, 
so  does  the  maker  of  chemicals  stand 
with  the  fruit-grower.  Counted  in 
dollars,  I have  been  better  paid  by 
reading  advertisements  than  by  the 
spraying  articles  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 

From  what  I have  learned,  mainly 
in  The  Fruit-Grower,  I commence  the 
season  with  more  hope  and  more 
spraving  material.  I have  induced 
neighbors  to  spray.  From  very  self- 
ishness I desire  that  all  of  my  neigh- 
bors should  spray  and  with  benefit. 
If  they  neglect  it,  it  endangers  me. 

To  conclude  and  sum  up,  it  seems 
that  we  who  try  to  grow  fruit  must 
first  get  our  neighbors  to  study  up 
and  act  with  us.  The  must  read  the 
right  papers,  and  I have  found  none  to 
equal  The  Fruit-Grower  for  ability  of 
writers  or  for  fairness.  We  must  or- 
ganize better  and  endeavor  through 
our  horticultural  societies  and  our 
own  efforts  to  secure  legislation  to 
prevent  the  breeding  of  injurious  in- 
sects or  diseases.  It  can  be  done  more 
easily  than  legislation  against  the 
Canada  thistle  was  secured. 

In  my  state  certain  diseased  cattle 
are  killed  and  the  disease  checked  by 
laws.  We  can  do  as  much  with  tree 
enemies.  Greater  than  all  other  de- 
mands is  to  find  a sure  and  available 
spray  material  ready  for  use  by  the 
owner  of  a few  trees.  He  is  not  a 
chemist.  FRED  FREEMAN. 


WRITE  TO 

Bacon  & Co. 

APPLETON,  N.  Y. 

for  their  Catalog  of 

Basswood  Ladder! 
Crates.  Baskets 
and  Fruit  Packages 

It's  yours  for  the  asking. 


GOLD  MEDAL 

Awarded  us  at  St.  Louis  Exposition  for 
Small  Fruits.  Principal  feature  was 

Cumberland 

Raspberry 

Best  of  all  Raspberries,  for  size,  color  and 
profit.  Send  for  catalogue  of  all  kinds  of 
Small  Fruits. 

HOLSINGER  BROTHERS 

ROSEDALE,  KANSAS 
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The  Farmer's  Garden 


In  the  spring  of  1900,  one-half  acre 
of  ground  was  set  aside  by  the  Illi- 
nois Experiment  Station  for  a “farm- 
er’s vegetable  garden,”  and  it  was 
placed  in  charge  of  Prof.  John  W. 
Lloyd,  who  looks  after  the  veg- 
etable gardening  work  of  the 
institution.  A bulletin  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  station,  giving  a 
report  of  the  five  crops  which  have 
been  raised  in  this  garden.  The  first 
year’s  report  was  published  several 
years  ago,  but  it  is  repeated  in  con- 
nection with  the  reports  of  other 
years  in  the  bulletin  referred  to. 

Professor  Lloyd  says  “the  object  of 


we  want  to  call  attention  to  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  Professor  Lloyd: 

1.  There  is  little  danger  of  making 
the  soil  too  rich  for  a vegetable  gar- 
den, for  although  ninety-eight  loads 
of  manure  were  applied  to  the  half- 
acre during  the  five  years,  none  of 
the  vegetables  at  any  time  suffered  in 
point  of  productiveness  by  reason  of 
too  rampant  a vegetative  growth. 

2.  The  use  of  hand  tools  is  un- 
necessary in  the  preparation  of  a seed 
bed  if  the  soil  is  worked  at  the  proper 
time. 

3.  The  labor  of  hand  weeding  may 
be  reduced  to  a minimum  by  planting 
in  freshly  worked  soil  only,  tilling 
close  to  the  rows  early  in  the  season, 
and  permitting  no  -weeds  to  ripen  their 
seed. 

4.  The  use  of  a wheel  hoe  saves 


Detailed  statements  are  presented  In 
this  bulletin,  showing  the  product  for 
each  year,  and  one  who  reads  the  bul- 
letin will  not  be  impressed  with  any 
particularly  large  yields — the  inter- 
esting part  is  the  accurate  record, 
showing  just  what  the  garden  has  pro- 
duced, and  what  anyone  else  can  pro- 
duce if  the  proper  effort  is  made. 

Another  interesting  point  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bulletin  is  the  list  of 
stuff  which  was  grown  in  this  garden. 
Not  every  farm  garden  contains  all 
these  vegetables — but  they  ought  to. 
Here  is  a list  of  vegetables  grown; 
where  not  otherwise  noted,  only  one 
variety  was  planted: 

Beans,  bush  and  lima;  beets,  two 
varieties;  cabbage,  three  varieties; 
carrots,  two  varieties;  cauliflower, 
celery,  sweet  corn,  four  varieties;  cu- 


O PRODUCE  fine 
flavored,  highly  col- 
ored fruit,  sufficient 
Potash  must  be  used  in 
fertilizers  for  orchards  or 
vineyards. 

One  thousand  pounds  per 
acre  of  a fertilizer  containing 
ten  per  cent,  of  Potash,  is 
the  standard. 


Boone  County  White,  Farmers'  Interest, 
Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  Improved  Learning  and 
Riley’s  Favorite.  Best  pedigreed  and  tested 
seed,  grown  on  my  own  farm,  $1.59  per 
bushel,  sacks  free.  Delivered  on  cars  for 
any  station  In  the  United  States. 


Our  practical  books  on  successful  fertiliz- 
ing are  sent  on  request,  free  of  any  cost  or 
obligation,  to  any  farmer  who  will  write  for 
them. 

Address,  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

New  York— 93  Nassau  Street,  or 

Chicago— Monadnock  Building. 


J.  C.  ANDRAS,  JR.,  Manchester,  Illinois 


A low  wagon 
at  a low  price. 
Handy  for 
he  farmer. 
W ill  carry  a 
load  any- 

where  a horse 
can  travel. 


Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 


for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag- 
gered spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  6H  Quincy,  III. 


THE 


Farmer’s  Garden,  August  11. — The  rhubarb  shows  distinctly  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  picture,  almost  over-shadowing  the 
salsify  in  row  2.  The  onions  in  row  3 have  been  pulled,  and  are  curing  on  the  ground.  The  early  carrots  show  quite  distinctly 

in  row  4.  West  of  these  are  the  celery  and  corn,  planted  July  5 on  the  land  previously  occupied  by  spinach  and  peas.  The 

apparently  vacant  space  west  of  the  corn  was  planted  with  turnips  and  winter  radishes  four  days  before  the  picture  was  taken. 

The  late  carrots,  cabbage  and  the  tomatoes,  now  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  stakes,  appear  west  of  this  newly  planted  area. 


Hoover  Digger 


maintaining  this  garden  was  to  secure 
data  regarding  the  cost  of  such  a 
garden  and  the  value  of  its  products, 
and  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
securing  a large  assortment  and  con- 
tinuous supply  of  vegetables  through- 
out the  year  by  a proper  selection  of 
varieties,  timely  planting,  and  judi- 
cious tillage.  The  same  general  plan 
was  followed  throughout  the  five 
years,  but  each  year  such  changes 
were  introduced  as  the  experience  of 
preceding  years  seemed  to  warrant. 
Labor-saving  methods  were  prac- 
ticed as  far  as  possible.  The  garden 
was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a long 
rectangle  (280.5  feet  by  77.65  feet), 
with  the  rows  extending  lengthwise  of 
the  area,  and  for  the  most  part  placed 
sufficiently  far  apart  to  admit  of 
horse  cultivation.” 

Each  year  an  accurate  account  was 
kept  of  all  labor  involved  in  the 
planting  and  care  of  the  garden,  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  seeds,  etc.,  so  that 
the  cost  of  the  garden  for  each  year 
could  he  determined.  No  charge  was 
made  for  the  rent  of  the  land  nor  for 
the  manure,  except  the  hauling. 

So  far  as  possible  the  products  of 
the  garden  were  gathered  each  day 
in  quantities  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  a well-regulated  household; 
but  sometimes  a particular  crop  with 
a short  period  of  edibility  would  yield 
much  more  heavily  than  was  expect- 
ed, and  in  order  to  avoid  losing  the 
crop  it  would  be  necessary  to  harvest 
more  at  a time  than  one  family  could 
possibly  use.  In  all  cases  an  accurate 
account  was  kept  of  everything  gath- 
ered from  the  garden.  At  the  end  of 
the  season  the  garden  was  credited 
with  these  products  at  a fair  average 
retail  price.  The  prices  were  based 
upon  those  ruling  in  the  local  mar- 
ket at  the  time  the  different  vegeta- 
bles were  gathered.  If  the  price  for  a 
given  vegetable  varied  considerable 
through  the  season,  the  entire  crop 
was  rated  at  about  the  average  price. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  not  the  space 
now  to  reproduce  much  from  this  very 
interesting  bulletin,  and  it  is  a little 
late  in  the  season  for  the  bulletin  to 
be  of  the  greatest  value  this  year,  but 


labor  in  the  care  of  a garden,  even 
when  much  of  the  tillage  is  to  be  done 
with  a horse. 

5.  The  expense  for  labor  in  caring 
far  a garden  adequate  to  supply  the 
needs  of  an  ordinary  family  need  not 
exceed  $30  a year. 

6.  The  retail  value  of  the  vegeta- 
bles which  may  be  grown  in  a care- 
fully planned  and  well-kept  garden 
greatl  y exceeds  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
duction. 

Here  is  a table  showing  the  profits 
from  his  half-acre  garden  for  the  five 
years: 


Value  of 

Total 

Net 

Products.  Expense. 

Profits. 

1900 

$ 83.84 

$32.06 

$ 51.78 

1901 

68.47 

35.06 

33.41 

1902 

124.31 

30.96 

93.35 

1903 

112.73 

28.10 

84.63 

1904 

136.81 

27.73 

111.08 

Av.  for  4 yrs...  105.23 

30.78 

74.85 

Clean,  last 
work.  It  stands 
the  wear  and 
tear. 


cumbers,  egg  plant,  lettuce,  musk- 
melons,  two  varieties;  watermelons, 
two  varieties;  onions,  two  varieties; 
parsley,  parsnips,  peas,  two  varieties; 
pepper,  potatoes,  radishes,  three  va- 
rieties; salsify,  spinach,  squash,  sum- 
mer and  winter;  tomato  two  varie- 
ties; turnips.  In  addition  to  this  list, 
the  garden  produced  perennial  onions, 
asparagus  and  rhubarb.  The  seeds 
for  the  foregoing  list  cost  $3.49. 

Scarcely  a farm  garden  in  the  coun- 
try is  given  credit  for  what  it  actually 
produces,  and  very  few  of  them  pro- 
duce all  that  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, if  the  proper  effort  were  made. 
This  bulletin  by  Professor  Lloyd 
should  have  the  effect  of  inducing 
those  who  read  it  to  give  their  gar- 
den more  care,  and  if  they  do  this, 
the  results  will  be  surprising. 

^ ^ ik 

Renew  your  subscription  today. 


(MaTy  Favorite  in  every  trreat  pota- 

to  growing  district.  Get  free  catalog. 

The  Hoover-Proiit  Co..  Lock  Box  68 . Averv.  O. 


4.000.000  Peach 

June  Suds  a Specialty. 

Jl  lCCS  Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries 

No  agent*  traveled,  but  sen  direct  to  planters 
at  wholesale  prices.  Absolutely  tree  from  di»- 
e««a  and  true  to  name.  Write  tor  catalogue  and 
prices  before  placing  your  order  elsewhere.  We  guarantee 
our  stock  tine  to  name.  Largest  Peach  Nursery  in  world. 

Address  J.  C.  HALE,  Winchester,  Tenn. 


STUMP  PULLER 


THE  GENUINE 

SMITH  a 


WSmith  Grubber  Co. 


CATALOG 


LA  CROSSE.  WIS-USA. 


EBES 


SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  ALL  OVER  AMERICA. 


For  Bags  and 
Blights = 
Hammond's 

‘Copper  Solution.” 
“Kerosene  Emulsion.” 

“Bordeaux  Mixture.” 

True  Blue  and  Butter  Fine. 

“Horicum” 

For  San  Jose  Scale. 

Thrip  Juice  No.  1 

Send  for  pamphlets 
worth  having. 

DON'T  BUT  GASOUNE  ENGINES 

easily)  started  No  vibration.  Can  be amounted  cm any  wagon  at 

I.,  Mgt  9.,  Meagher  Ss  16th  fete.  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-SECOND  YEAR. 


“SLUG  SHOT” 

Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 

A light,  composite,  fine  powder,  easily  distributed  either  by  duster, 
bellows,  or  in  water  by  spraying.  Thoroughly  reliable  in  killing  Currant, 
Worms,  Potato  Bugs,  Cabbage  Worms,  Lice,  Slugs,  Sow  Bugs,  etc.,  and 
it  is  also  strongly  impregnated  with  fungicides,  BgpPut  up  in  Popular 
Packages  at  Popular  Prices.  Sold  by  Seed  Debaters  and  Merchants. 

HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT  WORKS,  FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


ftll  one^^llnder  engines!  revolutionizing  gas  power.  Costs  Less  to  Buy  and  Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  < 
tionary  or  traction.  Mention  this  paper.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  THE  TEMPLE  JPUMI*  CO, 


SEED  CORN 
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Top  Buggies 
From 


FREE 

TRIAL 


Paint  covers  a multitude  of  carriage 
building  sins.  If  you  could  see  through  the  paint 
you  would  know  why  the  seemingly  cheap  buggies  offered  by 
Catalogue  Houses  caqpot  give  satisfacti9n.  Because  you  would  see  the 
worthless  material — the  poor  foundation  which  the  paint  hides. 

But  under  the  paint  on  a genuine  Split  Hickory  Buggy  you  will  find  the  best '/ 

” ~~  ~~ 

'A 


material  known  for  carriage  making.  We  start  right  and  we  finish  right. 

Split  Hickory  Buggies  have  the  right  foundation — and  the  right  foundation  is  just 
as  vital  in  building  a buggy  as  it  is  in  building  a house.  It  means  that  Split  Hickory 
Buggies  will  give  you  twice  the  wear  you  would  get  from  the  poor-material-thrown- 
together  make-believes  that  masquerade  as  buggies  under  a mask  of  paint.  With 

We  start  Split  Hickory  Buggies  with  ’the  best  selected,  thoroughly  seasoned  ^our^ex^ri 

straight-graine.d  second-growth  shell-bark  hickory,  absolutely  free  from  worm-holes,  ence,6 the’  best  workmen 

knots,  wind-shakes,  or  other  imperfections— anything  else  is  not  good  enough  for  us  A Kr  the  best  machinery,  and  the 

’ w ^ best  carriage  plant  in  America 

you  are  sure  o£  satisfaction  all  the 
way  through  when  you  buy  a Split 
Hickory  buggy.  And  our  Factory-to-you 
way  of  selling  saves  you  two  profits — this  brings 
the  price  down  to  ROCK  BOTTOM 


$35 

V 

«P 


for  you.  And  we  split  the  hickory,  split  it 
with  the  grain — we  don't  saw  it,  so  you  get 
all  the  strength  of  the  very  best  material  in 
Split  Hickory  Buggies. 

'Split 

If.on  examination  and  after  actual  use  you  find 
that  it  is  not  exactly  as  represented,  you  need  not 
keep  it.  You  are  not  bothered  with  agents  or  sales- 
men. You  simply  act  on  your  own  good  judgment. 
You  render  an  unbiased  decision,  and  we  cheerfully  abide  by  it.  The 
selling  plan  is  fair  and  square,  and  the  buggy  speaks  for  itself.  Bplk 
Hickory  construction  throughout.  Sarven  Patent  Wheels  with  Screwed 
Rims;  Long  Distance  Dust-proof  Axles;  quick  shifting  Shaft  Couplings; 
Genuine  open  head  oil  tempered  Springs;  finest  quality  imported  all  wool 
broad-cloth  Upholstering  Cushion  and  Back;  Spring  Cushion  and  Solid 
Panel  Spring  Back;  Top  has  genuine  No.  1 Enameled  Leather 
Quarters,  with  heavy  Water-proof  Rubber  Roof  and  Back  Curtain 


ICKORn 

THIRTY  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  PLAN 


Split 
Hickory 
Special 

*50 


lined  and  re- 
inforcedlWheels, 
Gear,  Body  and 
all  Wood  Work 
carried  100  days 
in  pure  oil  and 
lead;  16  coats  of 
paint  with  the 
veryhighest  grade 
of  finishing  var- 
nish. A buggy 
combining  El- 
egance,Durability 
and  Moderate 
Selling  Price. 


The  Split  Hickory  Special  is  a guaranteed  Buggy- 
guaranteed  for  Two  Years  with  a direct  factory-to-you 
steel-clad  guarantee.  Here’s  a buggy  that  you  can’t  dupli- 
cate in  value  at  your  dealer’s  for  less  than  $75.00.  The  1906  Model  is  now  placed  on 
sale  under  the  most  liberal  and  broad-guage  selling  plan  known.  We  rqly  alto- 
gether on  the  merits  of  the  Split  Hickory  Special  to  make  the  sale. 

Our  new  1906  Vehicle  and  Harness  Catalogue  of  180  pages  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  The  information  it  contains  can  do  you  no  harm  and  may  save  you 
many  dollars. 

You  can  take  your  pick  from  100  styles  of  vehicles  and  50  styles  of  harness. 
Everything  in  the  light  pleasure  vehicle  line.  Rubber  Tire  Runabouts  and 
Driving  Wagons,  Cushion  Tire  Runabouts,  Top  Buggies  and  Open  Buggies, 
Regular  Phaetons  andDoctors’  Phaetons,  Stanhopes,  Light  Surreys,  Heavy 
Carriages,  Spring  Wagons,  Carts,  Pony  Work,  Delivery  Wagons,  and  all 
kinds  of  Light  and  Heavy  Single  and  Double  Harness.  Prices  to  suit 
any  pocketbook.  This  catalogue  is  worth  writing  for.  A simple  request 
on  a postal  with  your  name  and  address  will  bring  a copy  with  our 
compliments— postage  prepaid.  When  you  write  for  catalogue  tell 
us  what  style  Of  vehicle  you  intend  to  purchase. 

D Amcmkar  ■"  from  u<  you  buy  direct  from  our  factory  and 

IXClIlClIl Uct  8ave  both  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers'  Profits.  Ther-  A 
are  no  Middlemen  between  you  and  us.  We  are  MANUFACTURERS, 
and  you  get  ROCK-BOTTOM,  FACTORY  Prices  when  you  buy  from  us. 


The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 


H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres, 
Station  43 

CINCINNATI. 
OHIO 


YEARS 
GUARANTEE 


Best  Article  in  April  Number. 

Prizes  for  best  articles  In  April 
number  on  any  subject  of  small  fruits 
have  been  awarded  as  follows: 

First  prize — S.  B.  Hartman,  Athens, 
Mich. 

Second  prize — Emmet  F.  Kelly, 
Beverly,  111. 

Third  prize — L.  R.  Johnson,  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo. 

Other  persons  whose  articles  on 
berry-growing  were  published  will  be 
entitled  to  select  five  Brother  Jona- 
than booklets  each,  and  these  will  be 
sent  them  as  soorj  as  they  submit  the 
list  of  books  they  desire. 

We  take  occasion  here  to  thank  our 
readers  who  have  helped  to  make 
these  issues  such  a success.  The 
numbers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  which 
have  been  published  since  the  first  of 
the  year  are  admittedly  the  best  pa- 
pers we  have  ever  sent  out,  and  we 
appreciate  the  help  our  friends  have 
rendered  in  bringing  about  this  re- 
sult. 

Special  Strawberry  Train  for  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  Berries. 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  railway 
will  run  a special  strawberry  train 
this  season.  The  train  will  start  at 
Siloam  Springs,  Ark.,  each  evening 
and  will  reach  Kansas  City  the  fol- 
lowing morning  about  5:30  o’clock. 
By  this  plan  each  day’s  picking  can  be 
placed  on  the  Kansas  City  market  the 
following  morning.  This  train  will 
benefit  Siloam  Springs,  Gentry,  De- 
catur and  Gravette,  in  Arkansas,  and 
Neosho,  Mo.,  all  important  shipping 
points.  This  train  will  handle  no  oth- 
er business  than  strawberries,  and  its 
schedule  calls  for  a speed  of  aboui 
forty  miles  an  hour.  This  train 


means  a saving  of  twenty-four  hours 
in  time  of  getting  the  fruit  on  market, 
and  will  mean  much  for  the  berrv- 
growers  which  can  avail  themselves 
of  this  service. 

With  this  service  from  these  points, 
it  would  seem  that  other  shipping 
points  where  berries  ripen  at  same 
time  should  avoid  the  Kansas  City 
market. 

The  railroads  which  reach  the 
strawberry  sections  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  will  likely  make  a rate  of 
1 cent  a mile  for  pickers  during  the 
berry  season.  Every  year  pickers  are 
brought  from  all  parts  of  the  Middle 
West  to  help  handle  the  berry  crop, 
and  the  railroads  help  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  come.  The  rail- 
roads are  to  be  commended  for  their 
efforts  to  help  the  berry-growers,  for 
the  latter  help  to  make  business  prof- 
itable for  the  roads. 

¥ 

Kept  a Strtawberry  Bed  Ten  Years. 

I notice  in  the  April  Fruit-Grower 
where  O.  E.  Cox  of  Nebraska  ven- 
tures to  depart  from  the  beaten  track 
and  disregards  the  injunction  not  to 
try  to  raise  more  than  two  crops  of 
strawberries  from  one  natch.  I have 
a strawberry  patch  which  is  ten  years 
old,  and  it  is  still  good  where  clover 
or  grass  does  not  bother  the  plants. 
I really  believe  this  patch  can  be  kept 
another  ten  years,  if  fairly  well  taken 
care  of.  with  much  less  work  than  the 
labor  of  raising  a new  patch. 

Mr.  Cox  thinks  a disk  harrow,  with 
some  of  the  disks  removed,  is  the  best 
implement  to  harrow  the  rows  after 
fruiting.  I have  never  tried  this  plan, 
but  my  way  is  to  use  a corn  lister  as 
soon  as  the  cror>  is  harvested,  but  do 
not  set  the  lister  so  it  will  cut  as  deep 
as  if  I were  planting  corn.  To  cut 


deep  will  do  no  harm,  but  it  makes 
more  work  in  leveling  the  soil  back 
into  the  furrows.  Not  many  young 
plants  will  grow  on  this  loose  soil,  and 
here  will  be  next  year’s  paths. 

As  Mr.  Cox  lives  in  the  Platte  Val- 
ley, and  I live  fifty  miles  south,  on 
land  where  wells  are  100  feet  deep, 
and  with  no  sand  in  the  surface  soil, 
it  would  seem  that  this  Is  not  merely 
a local  matter.  H.  H.  SCHNEBLY. 

McCool  Junction,  Neb. 

<3g& 

Trying  to  Get  Good  Roads  in  Kansas. 

The  Kansas  Good  Roads  Associa- 
tion recently  had  an  address  concern- 
ing the  King  method  of  dragging 
earth  roads,  and  is  now  trying  to  in- 
terest the  farmers  of  the  state.  This 
is  a commendable  work,  for  there  is 
no  question  that  where  the  drag  is 
properly  used  it  will  result  in  great 
improvement  in  the  roads. 

This  association  desires  to  organize 
the  farmers  in  every  community  into 
a “neighborhood  co-operation,”  and  a 
recent  letter  from  Mr.  Clarence  D. 
Skinner,  assistant  secretary,  Topeka, 
Kan.,  says  that  this  plan  is  being 
worked  in  parts  of  Kansas  very  satis- 
fatcorily.  The  outline  of  the  plan  is 
this:  Farmers  living  along  a given 

road  for  a distance  of.  say,  three 
miles,  will  each  pay  25  cents  a month 
into  a fund  which  goes  to  pay  one  of 
their  number  to  drag  the  road  for  this 
distance  promptly  after  every  rain, 
with  the  split-log  drag.  This  costs 
the  individual  farmer  $2  to  $3  apiece 
per  year,  and  results  in  the  roads  be- 
ing improved  to  such  an  extent  that 
greater  loads  can  be  hauled,  at  a 
greater  speed,  than  on  undragged 
roads.  Where  numerous  three-mile 
sections  can  be  provided  for.  it  is  not 
long  until  a good  road  to  town  is 


provided  for.  The  “drag-master,”  the 
only  officer  who  receives  any  compen- 
sation, gets  25  cents  an  hour  for  him- 
self and  team,  smoothing  the  road. 

Kansas  readers  who  are  interested 
in  this  plan  of  road  improvement, 
which  is  cheap  and  effective,  should 
send  stamped  envelope  to  Clarence  D. 
Skinner,  assistant  secretary,  Kansas 
Good  Roads  Association,  Topeka, 
Kan.,  who  will  send  full  particulars. 
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Trimming  Peach  and  Plum  Trees. 


Please  tell  me  the  best  way  to  thin 
out  or  otherwise  treat  an  orchard  of 
peach  and  plum  trees  which  were  not 
trimmed  last  winter?  The  trees  are 
in  bearing,  and  bloomed  well.  (2)  Do 
you  know  the  life  of  the  hard-shell 
English  walnut  in  this  section? — D.  S. 
D.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  Peach  and 
plum  trees  which  were  not  pruned 
during  the  winter  may  be  slightly 
pruned  early  this  spring.  It  is  not 
best  to  prune  them  at  all  severely, 
however,  after  much  leaf  growth  has 
been  made.  Where  limbs  are  too 
thick  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  judicious 
thinning  may  be  done  by  cutting  out 
surplus  twigs  here  and  there.  Last 
summer’s  growth  of  peach  trees  may 
be  shortened  also  at  the  terminals, 
provided  it  is  done  before  new  growth 
is  fairly  under  way. 

(2)  The  writer  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  longevity  of  the  hard-shell 
English  walnut  in  California,  but 
generally  speaking,  this  species  is  a 
long  lived  tree  which  should  eventu- 
ally reach  good  size. 

Every  family  in  Texas  ought  to  take 
The  Fruit-Grower. — Robert  Hum- 

phrey, Hereford,  Tex. 
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Good  Design  for  Seven-Iioom  House. 

Represents  a seven-room  residence, 
also*  a bath  room  and  a wash  room. 
This  plan  is  well  adapted  to  be  built 
at  a reasonably  low  price,  providing 
a large  amount  of  floor  space  at  a 
minimum  cost,  considering  the  pres- 
ent price  of  building  material.  The 
living  room  is  fairly  good-sized  and 
connected  to  a room  which  can  be 
used  as  a bed  room  or  back  parlor. 
Parlor  is  also  connected  with  dining 
room  by  folding  doors.  The  dining 
room  is  good-sized  and  well-lighted 
room  13.6x13.6.  The  stairway  is  easily 


reached  from  both  dining  room  and 
kitchen,  the  stairs  to  basement  being 
located  immediately  under  stairs  to 
second  floor.  The  kitchen  is  10x15, 
with  a cabinet  that  is  intended  to 
economize  space  and  save  many  steps 
to  those  attending  to  the  household 
duties.  The  wash  room  is  a conveni- 
ent accessory  to  the  kitchen,  which 
will  be  fully  appreciated.  It  is  pro- 
tected by  a porch  that  can  be  easily 
enclosed  for  entrance  and  gives  a 
home-like  appearance  to  the  place. 
The  second  floor  is  provided  with 
three  rather  large  chambers.  One 
room  has  a nice  alcove  that  can  be 
used  for  a dressing  room  or  a study. 
Each  room  except  one  has  a good 
large  closet  and  every  room  is  reached 
from  main  hall,  which  is  well  lighted. 
The  bath  room  is  conveniently  lo- 
cated, but  any  one  not  desiring  same 
for  bath,  it  can  be  utilized  for  sewing 
room. 

The  house  is  well  constructed  as  to 
warmth,  being  sheathed  outside  and 
inside,  lathed  and  plastered  two  coats, 
one  of  hard  finish.  The  dining  room 
and  parlor  are  finished  in  quarter- 


sawed  oak.  The  balance  of  house  is 
finished  in  white  pine  and  painted 
three  coats.  The  cost  of  working 
plans,  specifications  and  lumber  bill, 
complete,  is  $18.  This  house  can  be 
built  in  favorable  localities  where 
stone,  sand,  brick  and  other  building 
materials  are  reasonably  convenient, 
for  $2,000. 

If  you  intend  to  build,  don’t  fail  to 
send  50  cents  for  “The  Home  Build- 
er.’’ You  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
this  book.  It  contains  many  plans, 
cuts  and  designs  of  medium  and  low 
cost  houses.  Art  circular  free.  F.  W. 
Kinney  & Co.,  N.  W.  Bldg.,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

Teaching  Agriculture  by  Mail. 

Last  month  The  Fruit-Grower  pub- 
; lished  an  article  from  the  Rural  York- 
| ei\  commending  the  work  which  is  be- 
ing done  by  the  Home  Correspond- 
ence School,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

, Since  the  April  Fruit-Grower  ap- 
; peared  we  have  investigated  the  work 
of  this  institution  more  fully,  and  wish 
to  add  our  endorsement  to  that  of  the 
New  York  paper. 

We  have  examined  the  text-books 


furnished  by  this  institution  and  have 
found  them  most  complete — in  fact, 
while  the  text-books  on  agriculture 
were  prepared  for  this  work,  they  have 
been  so  well  received  that  they  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Missouri  Agricul- 
tural College  and  by  other  colleges 
throughout  the  country. 

Everyone  appreciates  the  value  of 
agricultural  education  and  the  work 
which  is  being  done  by  the  various 
agricultural  colleges.  All  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  training  of  these 
schools  must  be  supplemented  by  ac- 
tual work  on  the  farm,  to  give  prac- 


tical experience.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  these  schools  are  doing  a 
great  work.  And  this  correspondence 
school  is  intended  to  do  this  same 
work  for  those  who  are  unable  to  at- 
tend an  agricultural  college.  The 
text-books  are  to  be  studied  just  as  at 
the  various  colleges;  papers  are  to  be 
prepared,  and  these  are  given  per- 
sonal examination,  just  as  is  given  at 
the  schools  referred  to.  These  papers 
are  graded  and  corrected,  so  that  the 
student  can  know  just  wherein  he  is 
at  fault  and  where  he  is  on  the  right 
road. 

The  agricultural  - course  of  the 
Home  Correspondence  School  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  Prof.  W.  P. 
Brooks,  professor  of  agriculture  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  the  course  in  horticulture 
is  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  John 
Craig,  professor  of  horticulture  of 
Cornell  University.  With  the  work  in 
such  good  hands,  there  is  little  won- 
der that  the  Home  Correspondence 
School  has  made  such  an  enviable  rec- 
ord. We  trust  that  Fruit-Grower 
readers  who  are  interested  will  write 


to  the  Home  Correspondence  School, 
Dept.  2 8,  Springfield,  Mass. 

■Sjjfc  ^ 

CHANCE  TO  GET  A BIG  FARM 
PAPER  FREE 

We  will  send  you  our  great  farm 
paper  absolutely  free  for  three  months 
if  you  will  do  us  a small  favor.  Just 
send  us  names  and  addresses  of  five 
good  farmers  and  inclose  2-cent  stamp. 
Address  Valley  Farmer,  425  Jackson 
street,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Notes. 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  at  Moberly,  June  12  to  14. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  as  now  issued, 
is  cheaper  at  the  new  price  than  it 
was  at  the  old  one. — H.  H.  Menden- 
hall, Montrose,  Col. 

E.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  McKinney,  Tex., 
writes  that  Texas  nurserymen  and 
fruit-growers  are  making  great  prep- 
arations to  entertain  the  nurserymen 
next  month.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men will  be  held  at  Dallas,  June  13 
to  15. 

Prices  of  peach  crates  have  been 
advanced  about  25  per  cent  in  Geor- 


gia. Last  year  crates  cost  12  and  13 
cents  each;  this  year  the  price  will  be 
15  cents.  One  can  appreciate  what 
this  increase  means  when  it  is  said 
that  the  net  profit  of  the  Georgia 
peach  growers  in  1904  and  1905  was 
only  6 to  10  cents  per  crate.  Take  3 
cents  away  from  this  and  the  effect 
will  be  disastrous. 


Be  your  own  Barber  and  Save  Time, 
Money  and  Worry. 


“The  Gillette’’  Blade  is  of  Fine,  Flex- 
ible, Wafer  Steel  that  Shaves. 

12  Blades,  24  Sharp  Edges. 

20  to  40  Quick  and  Comfortable  Sliaves 
from  Each  Blade. 

Triple  silver-plated  set  with  12  blades. 
$5.00.  Standard  packages  of  10  blades 
with  20  sharp  edges,  for  sale  by  all 
dealers,  at  the  uniform  price  of  50  cents. 
No  Blades  Exchanged  or  Resharpened. 
No  hinges  that  rust;  no  clamps  that 
break;  no  springs  that  weaken. 

Sold  by  leading  drug,  cutlery  and 
hardware  dealers.  Ask  to  see  them,  and 
for  our  booklet. 

Write  for  our  special  trial  offer. 

Gillette  Sales  Company 

Times  Building:,  New  York  City. 


$100  Type 
writers 

Old  Reliable  Consolidated 
Typewriter  Exchange 

243  Broadway  New  York 

(Established  1881) 

Absolutely  Reliable  Typewriters  (all 
makes).  Shipped  subject  to  exami- 
nation, anywhere.  Send  for  “Special 
Bargain  List.” 


and  wood  wheels  to  fit  any  wagon  of 
the  sort  you  want.  Made  right  and 
sold  the  way  you  like  to  buy.  Our 
catalog  gives  particulars. 

Hillsdale  Wheel  Co.,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  DISASTER 

complete  authentic  history,  with  sets 
of  actual  photographs;  also  story  by 
eye  witnesses;  guaranteed  equal  to  any 
book  out.  Agents  averaging  $12  per 
day.  500-page  fine  cloth  bound  $1.50 
book  now  ready;  agents  price,  75  cents, 
postage  25  cents  extra;  freight  paid. 
Order  today  or  send  20  cents  for  mail- 
ing free  outfit. 

Knapp  Pub.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Important  to  Fruit  Growers 

I have  on  hand  one  million  “Invinci- 
ble” Berry  Boxes.  Can  fill  orders  in- 
stantly at  $3  f.  o.  b.  Milwaukee,  in  any 
quantity.  Best  berry  box  ever  invented. 
Ready  for  instant  use;  fits  any  stand- 
ard crate.  Have  800  excellent  testi- 
monials. 

CHARLES  R.  LULL,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Best  Pruning  Shear 


The  Levin  Shear  is  said  by  those  who 
have  used  it,  to  be  the  very  best  on  the 
market.  A subscriber  writes,  “Send 
me  two  more  Levin  Shears.  It  is  the 
best  I ever  used.  Have  had  a pair  for 
years  and  could  not  wear  them  out. 
Even  a half  day  in  the  stove  last  win- 
ter did  not  hurt  the  shears.” 

Pruner  No.  1 — Cuts  half  inch  oak, 
75c  postpaid. 

Pruner  No.  2 — Cuts  three-fourths  inch, 
$1.00  postpaid. 

A Brother  Jonathan  Book  FREE 
with  every  pair  of  shears.  We  especial- 
ly recommend  No.  1 as  it  is  more  eas- 
ily handled  than  the  larger  shear.  We 
have  a large  stock  and  can  send  by 
return  mail. 

The  Fruitgrower  Co.  ::  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Clark’s  Cutaways 


for  Orchards  and  Fruit  Growing 
generally,  give  everyone  the  great- 
est satisfactin" 


Two-Horse  Single  Action  Cutaway. 
Best  orchard  or  farm  harrow  made. 
Several  sizes.  One-Horse  size  is  a 
dandy.  Send  for  circular. 


Three-Horse  Double  Action  Ex- 
tended for  orchard  use  or  farm.  Our 
Disc  Plow  and  other  Cutaway  tools 
are  a wonder.  Investigate. 

The  Wilson  Bottomless 

Fruit  Bag  CALIFORNIA 

Saves  labor,  hard  work,  and  can 
pick  twice  as  much  in  same  time. 
Write  for  circulars,  etc. 

Allen’s  Fruit  Pickers  and 
Fruit  Growers’ Supplies 

If  you  are  up-to-date  and  want  to 
keep  posted  on  the  good  and  valu- 
able things  for  orchardists  and 
fruit-growers,  send  for  my  circu- 
lars. Will  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
you. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL 

GENERAL  AGENT 
P.  O.  Box  300,  KINMUNDY,  ILL. 

Refer  to  The  Fruit-Grower  by  permission 


The  Auto=Fedan  Hay  Press 

3-Stroke  Self-Feed.  2 Men  Can  Bun  It. 
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1094  Jefferson  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


The  Cheapest 
Farm  Lands 

in  the  United  States  today — soil,  climate, 
markets,  transportation  facilities,  and  all 
considered. 

Are  Southern 


Lands 


They  are  the  best  and  most  desirable 
in  the  country  for  the  truck  and  fruit- 
grower, the  stock  raiser,  the  dairyman 
and  general  farmer. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  them.  The 
Southern  Field  and  other  publications 
upon  request. 

HOMESEEKERS’  EXUCRSIONS  to  the 
Southeast  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays 
each  month;  rate  of  one  way  fare  plus 
$2  for  the  round  trip. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 
Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Southern  Railway  & Mobile  & Ohio  R.  R. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

CHAS.  S.  CHASE, 

722  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

M.  A.  HAYS. 

225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  111. 
Agents,  Land  and  Industrial  Department. 


Plant  Roses  N ow. 

If  you  want  to  succeed  with  the 
queen  of  flowers,  plant  roses  now,  and 
they  will  be  in  shape  to  bloom  during 
this  season.  Of  course,  you  want  to 
know  the  kinds  of  roses  best  adapted 
to  your  conditions,  and  you  can  get 
this  information  from  the  Leedle  Floral 
Co,.  Springfield,  Ohio.  This  company 
makes  a specialty  of  roses,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  furnish  all  kinds  and  sizes. 
A booklet,  “Rosy  Propositions,”  will  be 
sent  free  to  those  who  ask  for  same. 
Write  today  for  this  booklet,  mention- 
ing The  Fruit-Grower  at  the  time. 


If  your  subscription  has  expired,  send 
$1.00  and  receive  one  Brother  Jonathan 
Booklet  Free.  Do  it  today. 


Monthly  Page 

Ten 
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addres  tag,  or  do  not  receive  paper  promptly,  write  us  and  we  will  trace  matter  up. 
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In  Favor  of  the  Parcels  Post. 

Not  everyone  understands  just  what 
the  parcels  post  would  mean  to  th2 
farmers  of  this  country  if  it  were  to 
be  adooted.  They  will  appreciate 
what  it  would  mean,  however,  when 
they  consider  that  a storekeeper  in 
their  nearest  town  can  send  a large 
package  of  merchandise  to  South  Af- 
rica cheaper  than  he  can  send  it  to 
a farm  home  two  miles  away.  This 
is  because  our  foreign  postal  relation; 
permit  of  the  sending  of  large  pack- 
ages of  merchandise  weighing  more 
than  four  pounds. 

Another  illustration:  William  E. 

Curtis,  a newspaper  correspondent,  re- 
cently made  the  following  statement 
in  a Chicago  daily  paper: 

“When  I was  returning  from  a trip 
around  the  world  two  years  ago  I 
wrapped  up  all  the  guide  books  and 
other  books  that  had  accumulated 
during  the  journey  and  mailed  them 
to  my  address  in  Washington  from 
Hongkong,  because  if  I had  kept  them 
until  I reached  San  Francisco  X would 
have  been  compelled  to  pay  double 
the  amount  of  postage.  From  Hong- 
kong I was  allowed  to  send  eleven 
pounds  in  a package;  from  San  Fran- 
cisco or  any  part  of  the  United  States 
I could  not  have  sent  more  than  four 
pounds.” 

Now,  can  you  wonder  that  farmers, 
who  prefer  to  send  away  for  so  many 
articles,  want  an  arrangement  where- 
by their  purchases  can  be  delivered 
by  mail?  In  the  case  of  nursery 
stock,  for  instance.  A man  may  want 
only  a few  trees  or  shrubs,  but  if  they 
are  to  be  shipped  by  express  the 
charges  may  make  them  too  expen- 
sive. And  even  if  one  does  not  con- 
sider the  question  of  expense,  the  mail 
service  is  usually  more  reliable,  par- 
ticularly if  one  express  company  does 
not  handle  the  shipment  all  the  wav. 
Uncle  Sam  routes  his  mail  by  the  most 
direct  route,  but  the  express  compa- 
nies carry  a shipment  as  far  as  possi- 
ble over  its  own  lines,  regardless  of 
whether  this  delays  the  delivery  or 
not.  As  we  see  it,  the  only  person? 
or  institutions  which  need  oppose  the 
parcels  post  law  are  the  express  com- 
panies, and  their  objections  should 
not  be  considered.  Write  your  con- 
gressman and  the  senators  from  your 
state  occasionally  and  urge  them  to 
support  a parcels  post  measure.  This 
work  will  tell  after  awhile. 

it 

More  Money  for  Experiment  Stations. 

The  various  agricultural  experiment 
stations  will  have  more  money  to 
carry  on  their  work  hereafter.  Each 
of  these  stations  has  been  receiving 
from  the  federal  government  the  sum 
of  $15,000  annually,  but  a bill  which 
has  become  a law  increases  the  ap- 
propriation at  once  to  $20,000  for  each 
of  these  stations,  and  for  the  next  five 
years  this  sum  will  be  increased  an- 
nually by  $2,000,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  that  time  each  station  will  receive 
annually  $30,000,  iust  twice  the  ap- 
propriation heretofore  granted.  The 
law  increasing  this  appropriation  pro- 
vides that  the  monev  is  to  be  used 
strictly;  for  experimental  work,  and 
not  for  teaching,  and  not  more  than 
5 per  cent  of  it  may  be  used  for  the 
purchase,  erection  or  repair  of  any' 
building,  or  for  the  purchase  or  rental 


of  land.  With  this  increased  sum  at 
their  command  the  experiment  sta- 
tions of  the  country  should  be  able  to 
do  a great  deal  more  work  than  has 
heretofore  been  possible.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  friut-growers  will  not  be 
among  the  least  benefited  by  this  in- 
crease in  opportunity  for  work. 

it 

Cow  Peas  on  the  Fruit  Farm. 

Not  every  fruit  farmer  appreciates 
the  value  of  cow  peas  to  the  fruit 
farmer,  but  for  many  localities  this 
crop  has  wonderful  possibilities.  Cow 
peas  should  be  more  largely  used  by 
the  farmers  of  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Southern  Illinois,  Indiana,  etc.,  and 
The  Fruit-Grower  wants  to  secure 
some  articles  on  this  subject.  Who 
has  used  them,  either  as  a secondary 
crop,  to  be  planted  after  early  pota- 
toes are  dug,  or  after  an  old  straw- 
berry bed  has  been  turned  under,  or 
has  used  them  as  a cover  crop  in  the 
orchard  ? 

Cow  peas  can  be  planted  late  in 
June,  and  if  we  can  have  some  expe- 
rience along  this  line  for  the  June 
Fruit-Grower,  it  will  be  in  time  to 
allow  the  crop  to  be  planted  after 
some  of  the  early  crops  are  out  of  the 
way.  A mistake  is  often  made  in 
planting  cow  peas  too  early — we  have 
seen  splendid  fields  planted  as  late  as 
June  20.  Early  varieties  will  have 
to  be  planted  then  to  mature  a crop 
of  seed,  but  the  seed  is  not  by  any 
means  the  most  important  considera- 
tion in  growing  this  crop.  The  plants 
gather  the  free  nitrogen  from  the  air, 
storing  it  in  the  form  of  nodules  on 
the  roots,  and  this  helps  to  enrich  the 
soil  wonderfully. 

Will  not  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  had  experience  with  this  crop  re- 
port their  experience  briefly,  for  the 
June  Fruit-Grower?  Send  your  ex- 
perience at  once,  and  tell  us  how 
you  handled  the  crop.  For  instance, 
these  are  interesting  questions  con- 
cerning cow  peas: 

When  did  you  plant  them,  and  what 
varieties  did  best? 

How  did  you  plant  them,  in  drills, 
or  broadcasted? 

If  used  as  a cover  crop  in  an  or- 
chard. did  you  leve  space  about  the 
trees  for  further  cultivation,  while  the 
pea  vines  were  small? 

How  did  you  handle  the  crop  at 
harvest  time,  plow  under  the  green 
manure,  or  pasture  it  off.  or  did  you 
cut  and  cure  the  hay  and  plow  under 
the  stubble? 

If  you  cured  the  hay,  what  has  been 
your  experience  as  to  best  method  of 
curing  it? 

What  is  the  value  of  the  hay  as 
food  for  live  stock,  from  your  expe- 
rience? 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  best 
way  to  get  the  most  good  out  of  a cow 
pea  crop  is  to  cure  the  hay,  feed  to 
stock,  return  the  manure  to  the 
ground,  and  turn  under  the  stubble — 
but  have  any  of  our  readers  had 
much  success  with  this  method?  Or 
has  it  been  found  more  practicable  to 
feed  the  hay  in  the  field? 

These  are  some  questions  which  are 
continually  being  asked  about  cow 
peas,  and  we  want  Fruit-Grower  read- 
ers to  help  us  answer  them  in  our 
June  issue.  Cow  peas  will  not  take 
the  place  of  clover — but  they  can  be 
used  in  many  places  where  the  clov- 


ers cannot  be  used,  and  we  want  to 
f.nd  out  the  most  practicable  meth- 
ods. Send  your  experience  today. 

it 

The  Missouri  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. 

In  the  February  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  we  published  an  article  under 
the  above  heading,  in  which  we  told 
of  certain  things  in  connection  with 
the  society  which  needed  correcting. 
We  believed  then,  and  still  believe, 
that  many  of  the  shortcomings  of  this 
society  are  due  to  some  of  the  poli- 
cies of  the  executive  committee.  After 
the  appearance  of  this  article  we  re- 
ceived a letter  from  one  member  of 
the  committee,  in  which  the  statement 
was  made  that  every  point  we  made 
could  be  easily  answered  and  ex- 
plained— but  no  explanation  was  at- 
tempted. 

Now  comes  a publication  edited  by 
one  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never 
attended  a meeting  of  the  society,  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  answer 
the  charges  we  made.  We  say  “at- 
tempt is  made,”  for  not  one  of  our 
charges  is  answered. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  no  desire  to 
enter  into  a controversy  with  the  pub- 
lication referred  to.  If  we  have  been 
in  error,  the  proper  persons  to  call 
attention  to  this  fact  are  the  persons 
most  directly  involved.  It  is  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  work  of  attempting 
to  make  explanation  is  left  to  one  who 
is  not  a member  of  the  society,  and 
who  has  attended  none  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  organization. 

One  statement  in  the  article  in  the 
paper  referred  to,  however,  deserves 
just  a little  attention.  The  statement 
is  there  made  that  the  criticism  of  the 
society  is  the  outgrowth  of  a contro- 
versy over  the  identity  of  certain  va- 
rieties of  apples.  This  statement  de- 
serves just  this  attention:  It  is  ab- 

solutely and  unqualifiedly  untrue. 

This  statement,  however,  sounds 
very  much  like  others  which  we  have 
heard.  Whenever  one  differs  from 
certain  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee this  matter  isstirred  up.  and 
the  claim  is  made  that  it  is  a part  of 
a plan  of  persecution.  It  has  almost 
reached  the  point  that  one  has  to  ask 
permission  of  certain  persons  before 
expressing  an  opinion  on  any  horti- 
cultural subject;  failing  in  this,  one 
must  stand  accused  of  heresy.  Note 
that  Major  Holsinger  was  in  good 
standing  until  he  differed  from  these 
persons,  and  then  he  was  accused  of 
having  sold  his  opinions;  H.  E.  Van 
Deman  was  a respectable  citizen  and 
an  eminent  horticulturist  until  he 
came  under  the  ban  of  these  horticul- 
tural dictators,  and  then  he  was  an- 
athematized; Parker  Earle,  for  long 
years  one  of  the  foremost  horticul- 
turists of  the  West,  and  one  of  the 
best  men  personally  in  the  country, 
also  incurred  the  displeasure  of  these 
gentlement  because  he  differed  from 
them — and  he,  too,  was  falsely  ac- 
cused. 

No,  the  controversy  referred  to  had 
no  connection  with  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er’s article.  If  we  had  been  disposed 
to  bring  up  that  matter,  we  could  have 
said  some  things — but  that  is  another 
story,  and  has  no  connection  with  the 
charges  we  made  in  our  article. 

It  will  not  do  to  try  to  muddy  the 
waters,  so  that  the  persons  at  fault 
may  escape  in  the  confusion.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  the 
charges  which  The  Fruit-Grower  has 
made  are  untrue.  We  still  insist  that 
they  are  true. 
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Doesn't  Believe  In  Fighting  Pests. 

The  Fruit-Grower  receives  many  cu- 
rious letters,  but  here  is  one  which 
beats  any  other  we  have  received  up 
to  this  time.  Tt  seems  that  some 
neighbor  realized  that  the  writer  of 
this  letter  needed  some  information 
along  horticultural  lines,  and  sub- 
scribed for  The  Fruit-Grower  to  be 
sent  to  this  person.  The  latter  doesn’t 
want  the  paper,  for  he  writes: 

"Don't  never  send  me  the  paper 
any  moer.  When  god  sends  plags 
onn  the  earth  to  destroy  the  fruit,  let 
not  the  fruit  grower  fight  god.  you 
rite  and  tell  me  the  man  or  woman 
that  sent  mi  name  to  you  and  how 
long  tha  said  i wood  take  your  paper 
find  i will  send  you  the  monev  but 
don’t  send  me  the  book  i don’t  want 
to  fite  god.  i understand  that  god 
is  sending  these  plags  onn  the  earth 
to  git  the  people  to  believe  onn  him 
and  not  onn  man.” 

The  spelling  and  capitalization  are 
according  to  the  letter,  but  we 
dropped  in  a comma  or  two,  as  well 


as  an  occasional  period,  to  make 
plain  the  meaning. 

Now,  what’s  to  be  done  with  a man 
like  that?  The  chances  are  that  man 
is  too  lazy  to  spray  or  cultivate  his 
orchard — certainly  he  is  not  intereste  1 
in  trying  to  learn  to  spell.  Perhaps 
he  believes  that  to  try  to  improve  his 
mind  is  wrong — it  would  be  trying  tj 
improve  upon  the  handiwork  of  the 
Creator.  If  it  is  wrong  to  fight  in- 
sects and  other  pests  in  the  orchard, 
then  it  must  be  positively  sinful  to 
keep  weeds  out  of  a cornfield.  We 
have  heard  lots  of  reasons  assigned 
for  not  cultivating  and  spraying  apple 
orchards,  but  this  is  the  most  original 
one  we  ever  heard  of.  If  this  man 
carries  out  his  theory  to  its  logical 
conclusion  in  all  lines  of  farm  work,  it 
greatly  simplifies  and  reduces  his  la- 
bor. The  only  drawback  to  the  plan 
is  that  it  results  in  absolute  failure  at 
harvest  time.  It  is  needless  to  add 
The  Fruit-Grower  has  been  stopped 
to  this  gentleman’s  address,  and  a 
laudable  effort  to  do  missionary  work 
has  failed. 
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Fighting  Insects  With  Insects. 

The  article  in  the  April  Fruit-Grow- 
er, telling  of  the  experience  of  Cali- 
fornia’s state  board  of  horticulture  in 
fighting  insects  with  other  insects  was 
very  interesting,  and  has  led  many  of 
our  readers  to  ask  why  other  states 
do  not  do  something  along  this  line. 
The  matter  is  certainly  worth  investi- 
gation, for  the  success  attained  in 
California  is  very  encouraging.  It  is 
said  that  the  authorities  who  have  this 
work  in  charge  in  that  state  claim 
that  they  can  find  an  insect  which 
will  destroy  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail 
moths,  which  have  destroyed  so  many 
fruit  and  shade  trees  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  states.  If  insects  will  do  the 
work  then  let’s  employ  them  to  rid 
our  orchards  of  codling  moth,  gypsy 
moth  and  all  other  pests.  We  under- 
stand that  persons  are  now  searching 
foreign  countries  for  insects  which  can 
be  used  in  a warfare  of  this  kind.  Let 
us  hope  they  succeed  in  finding  what 
they  want. 

it 

Canadian  Fruit-Growers  and  the  Rail- 
ways. 

It  would  seem  that  our  Canadian 
brethren  also  have  a grievance  against 
transportation  companies,  as  well  as 
those  on  this  side  of  the  boundary 
line.  At  the  recent  conference  of 
delegates  representing  the  fruit  dis- 
tricts of  Canada  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation was  discussed,  and  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  and  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  railway  commission  by 
a committee  of  the  growers.  Among 
the  things  which  the  Canadian  grow- 
ers have  asked  are:  That  a time 

limit  of  trains  carrying  perishable 
fruit  be  put  in  force,  the  trains  being 
required  to  average  not  less  than 
twelve  miles  per  hour;  that  icing  sta- 
tions be  maintained  on  every  line  car- 
rying perishable  fruits:  that  at  sta- 
tions where  fruit  is  customarily  load- 
ed in  car  lots,  shelter  from  sun  and 
rain  shall  be  provided;  that  when 
shippers  request  it,  local  agents  shall 
furnish  the  shipper  with  a daily  re- 
port of  the  location  of  a car  of  fruit 
while  in  transit;  that  a rate  for  the 
transportation  of  apples  be  put  In 
force  that  shall  correspond  with  the 
present  rate  for  flour — until  such  time 
as  the  railways  furnish  satisfactory 
equipment  and  service.” 

it 

Praise  From  an  Old  Subscriber. 

I have  been  a reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  since  it  was  first  published, 
and  have  never  felt  sorry  of  this  fact. 
My  subscription  is  paid  up  for  two 
years  in  advance,  but  I wish  to  pay  for 
two  years  more,  or  until  1910.  The 
Fruit-Grower  is  so  x’aluable  and  in- 
teresting that  I do  not  wish  to  miss  it. 
and  if  my  life  is  not  spared  until  the 
subscription  expires,  I want  my  boys 
to  have  the  prper,  for  I have  two  who 
are  going  to  be  fruit-growers.  No 
fruit  paper  comes  to  my  home — and  I 
get  about  ten  of  them — that  I value  as 
highly  or  read  with  as  much  interest 
as  I do  The  Fruit-Grower.  I appreciate 
the  great  improvement  which  is  being 
made,  and  feel  very  grateful  for  the 
same.  BENTON  GEBHARDT. 

Michigan.  ^ 

J.  C.  M.  Johnston,  New  Wilmington. 
Pa.,  writes  that  his  country  is  experi- 
encing a labor  famine,  and  that  100 
good  men  can  find  work  among  the 
fruit-growers  and  farmers  of  that 
county.  Any  one  who  reads  this  no- 
tice and  is  interested  can  write  Mr. 
Johnston  at  address  given. 
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YVhy  a Fruit-Grower  YVas  Not  Ap- 
pointed. 

In  the  March  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  we  published  an  article  in 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  a law- 
yer to  serve  as  a member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Mountain  Grove  Ex- 
periment Station,  ignoring  the  petition 
of  fruit-growers  to  have  a practical 
fruit-grower  appointed  to  that  posi- 
tion. The  article  referred  to  brings 
forth  the  following  letter  from  a gen- 
tleman who  sa.,  s his  attention  had 
just  been  called  to  the  article  in  ques- 
tion: 

In  your  apparent  desire  to  exculpate 
Governor  Folk  from  any  blame  for 
ignoring  the  interests  of  South  Mis- 
souri fruit-growers  in  the  appointment 
of  a retired  lawyer  to  represent  their 
interests  in  the  management  of  the 
Mountain  Grove  Experiment  Station, 
established  for  their  especial  benefit,  I 
think  you  have  gone  a litle  beyond  jus- 
tification in  criticizing  the  fruit-grow- 
ers for  not  making  their  wishes  known 
to  the  governor. 

I know  that  at  the  regular  annual 
meeting-  of  the  Ozark  Fruit-Growers’ 
Association  in  1905,  a resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted,  requesting  the 
governor  to  appoint  a member  of  that 
association,  who  was  also  a member  of 
the  Missouri  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, to  fill  the  vacancy  then  existing 
on  that  board  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Culver.  I know  also  that  the  executive 
board  of  the  Missouri  State  Horticul- 
tural Society,  at  the  Neosho  meeting, 
promised  the  O.  F.  G.  A.  officials  that 
they  would,  in  board  meeting,  before 
leaving  Neosho,  all  join  in  a letter  to 
the  governor,  stating  that  it  was  prac- 
tically the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the 
membership  of  the  society  that  the  O. 
F.  G.  A.  candidate  be  appointed  on  that 
board.  I believe  this  was  done. 

I also  know  that  a large  number  of 
Democratic  friends  of  this  candidate  in 
his  home  county  and  several  other 
counties  in  the  southwest,  wrote  to  the 
governor,  recommending  his  Democ- 
racy, as  well  as  his  peculiar  and  prac- 
tical fitness  for  this  position,  and  urg- 
ing his  appointment. 

I know,  further,  that  Governor  Folk 
acknowledged  receipt  of  the  formal  ap- 
plication of  this  candidate  and  his  in- 
dorsements, his  letter  stating  that  they 
had  been  received  after  he  had  decided 
to  appoint  Mr.  Painter  of  Koshkonong, 
but  suggested  that  there  would  be  an- 
other vacancy  occur  on  that  board  the 
following  November,  and  that  this  ap- 
plication, with  its  indorsements,  had 
been  filed  for  consideration  at  that 
time. 

This  letter  of  the  governor  was  con- 
strued by  the  candidate  and  his  friends 
as  a direct  pledge  (by  the  strongest 
possible  implication,  at  least)  that 
their  wishes  would  be  gratified  when 
the  time  came  around.  When  Captain 
McAfee's  appointment  was  announced, 
the  applicant  wrote  the  governor  ex- 
pressing his  disappointment,  and  ask- 
ing to  have  his  application  and  in- 
dorsements returned.  This  letter  was 
answered  by  the  simple  statement  that 
‘‘Captain  McAfee  is  a good  man  and 
wanted  the  place,”  and  that  the  rules 
established  in  the  governor's  office 
prohibited  return  of  the  papers  re- 
quested. 

Understanding  the  situation  as  I do, 
and  being  a party  to  it,  1 feel  it  my 
duty  to  make  this  statement,  that  jus- 
tice may  be  done  the  fruit-growers  of 
the  Ozarks. 

I have  no  apology  or  explanation  to 
offer,  however,  for  the  arbitrary  action 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  Missouri 
State  Horticultural  Society  in  assum- 
ing to  nullify  the  mandates  of  their 
superiors,  so  positively  expressed  on 
two  separate  occasions.  Had  they  done 
as  they  were  requested  by  the  Ozark 
Fruit-Growers’  Association,  and  as 
they  were  directed  by  their  own  mem- 
bership, on  two  different  occasions, 
the  statutes  would  have  been  amended 
and  some  fruit-grower  would  now  be 
on  that  board  in  Captain  McAfee’s 
stead. 

If  there  were  any  personal  reasons 
why  Governor  Folk  could  not  appoint 
the  candidate  recommended  by  the 
fruit-growers,  he  certainly  must  have 
known  there  were  several  hundred 
others  of  that  class  who  were  equally, 
or  perhaps  better,  qualified  to  repre- 
sent that  interest,  and,  too,  who  were 
good  men  and  good  Democrats,  and  who 
were  honest,  conscientious  followers  of 
Governor  Folk  and  enthusiastic  indors- 
ers of  his  campaign  declarations  of 
‘‘anti-machine  politics,”  though  perhaps 
they  were  not  all  presidents  of  Folk 
clubs.  Any  one  of  these  men  would 
have  served  on  that  board,  not  simply 
as  a spoke  in  the  wheel  of  any  man’s 
political  machine,  but  in  a zealous  en- 
deavor to  aid  in  getting  the  greatest 
possible  benefits  from  the  large  ap- 
propriations of  public  money  used  in 
maintaining  that  institution. 

I think  the  executive  board  of  the 
Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  now  admit  that  they  made  a mis- 
take in  not  carrying  out  their  instruc- 
tions, and  in  jumping  at  the  conclusion 
“that  while  Mr.  Folk  is  governor  it  is 
unnecessary  to  amend  the  statutes  to 
protect  our  horticultural  interests.” 

A PRACTICAL  FRUIT-GROWER. 

The  Fruit-Grower  did  not  attempt 
to  excuse  Governor  Folk  for  not  ap- 
pointing a fruit-grower  on  the  board. 
We  simply  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  wishes  of  the  fruit-growers 
had’  not  been  made  known  to  the  gov- 
ernor as  was  intended.  And  if  the 
governor  is  to  be  censured  for  not 
appointing  a fruit-grower  to  the  posi- 
tion, how  much  more  severe  should 
be  the  censure  of  those  Who  failed  to 
carry  out  their  instructions  in  trying 
to  bring  about  this  result?  If  the 
officials  of  the  Missouri  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  were  not  enough  in- 


terested in  the  matter  to  carry  out 
their  instructions,  how  can  we  expect 
the  governor,  who  is  not  a horticul- 
turist, to  look  after  the  needs  of  the 
growers  so  carefully? 

3T 

The  Family  Circle. 

Not  long  ago  The  Fruit-Grower  re- 
ceived a letter  from  one  of  its  sub- 
scribers, in  which  the  writer  said  he 
would  like  to  get  some  new  subscrib- 
ers for  the  paper,  but  that  interest  in 
fruit  culture  in  his  section  was  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  on  account  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  crop  for  several  years.  He 
said  the  paper  was  all  right;  it  was 
worth  the  subscription  price — but  lhat 
the  people  were  losing  interest  in  hor- 
ticulture. 

And  they  were,  too.  Now  comes  a 
letter  from  this  gentleman  asking  us 
to  send  him  some  sample  copies,  for 
he  believes  he  can  secure  some  sub- 
scriptions, for  “prospects  for  a fruit 
crop  were  never  better,  the  people  are 
interested,  and  I believe  they  will  sub- 
scribe for  The  Fruit-Grower  now.” 

This  gentleman  has  gone  to  work  to 
try  to  interest  his  neighbors,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  will  secure 
a number  of  subscriptions. 

We  mention  this  fact  for  the  en- 
couragement of  others  who  have  had 
the  same  experience.  We  know  that 
interest  in  fruit  growing — and  in  fruit 
papers,  too — had  languished  in  many 
localities.  But  now  that  prospects 
are  bright  for  a crop,  the  time  is 
right  for  an  aggressive  subscription 
campaign. 

Will  you  not  try  to  interest  your 
neighbors,  asking  them  to  subscribe? 

You  appreciate  the  fact  that  if  your 
neighbor  can  be  induced  to  read  The 
Fruit-Grower  regularly  he  will  be 
more  likely  to  take  care  of  his  or- 
chard. 

And  you  realize,  too,  that  if  your 
neighbors  care  for  their  orchards, 
keeping  them  in  a good  sanitary  con- 
dition, your  fruit  will  be  more  free 
from  insects  and  fungous  diseases. 

So  that,  for  your  own  good,  as  well 
as  for  the  good  of  your  neighbors, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  you  ought  to  try  to  get  these 
subscriptions. 

Will  you  do  it?  What  if  you  have 
failed  on  other  occasions.  Prospects 
now  indicate  a good  fruit  crop,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  get  subscriptions. 
Try  to  g t at  least  one  subscriber. 
We  know  it  can  be  done. 

In  soliciting  these  subscriptions,  you 
can  do  so  with  this  understanding: 

Tell  your  neighbors  that  if  they 
subscribe  for  The  Fruit-Grower,  and 
after  having  read  it  for  three  months, 
if  it  is  not  worth  the  subscription 
price,  then  we  will  return  their  money 
and  the  three  months’  subscription 
will  not  cost  them  a cent. 

Is  not  this  a fair  offer?  We  guar- 
antee The  Fruit-Grower,  you  see. 

Or  you  can  make  this  proposition 
to  your  neighbors: 

Tell  them  to  send  their  names  and 
addresses  to  us;  we  will  send  them 
The  Fruit-Grower  for  three  months. 
These  papers  will  show  them  the  kind 
of  paper  we  publish,  and  then  they 
can  do  one  of  two  things:  They  can 

send  us  $1  to  pay  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  or  they  can  ask  us  to 
stop  the  paper,  and  the  three  copies 
they  have  received  will  not  cost  them 
anything. 

How’s  that  for  a fair  offer?  We 
want  to  show  these  new  subscribers 
the  worth  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Will  not  every  reader  of  The  Fruit- 
grower try  to  get  us  some  subscribers 
under  this  proposition?  We  feel  that 
every  subscriber  can  do  something 
along  this  line.  Is  it  asking  too  much? 
We  think  not.  We  would  do  that 
much  for  any  reader  of  this  publica- 
tion. 

Remember,  that  with  every  remit- 
tance of  $1  on  subscription  you  are 
entitled  to  one  of  our  Brother  Jon- 
athan booklets,  all  of  which  are  now 
ready.  Of  course,  where  names  are 
sent  in  without  any  remittance,  under 
the  second  offer  we  have  made,  no 
booklets  can  be  sent  until  the  remit- 
tance of  $1  is  received. 

Our  subscription  department  is 
holding  up  well,  in  spite  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  busy  season  on  the 
farm,  showing  that  the  prospects  for 
fruit  crop  have  encouraged  our  friends 
everywhere.  We  would  like  to  hope 
that  everyone  will  have  a part  in  this 
work.  Try  to  get  at  least  one  sub- 
scriber— and  try  at  once,  for  now  is 
the  time. 

* 

It  seems  that  some  of  our  friends 
misund  rstooct  our  offer-  on  page  2 
of  the  April  issue.  They  understood 


our  offer  to  be  that  for  a list  of 
names  we  would  send  a premium  to 
the  person  sending  the  list.  But  the 
proposition  was  not  this  at  all.  We 
asked  our  friends  to  send  in  list  of 
names  of  persons  who  ought  to  read 
The  Fruit-Grower,  and  we  would  send 
sample  copies  to  these  persons.  If  any 
of  these  persons  subscribed,  the  per- 
son sending  in  the  list  would  be  en- 
titled to  one  of  our  Brother  Jonathan 
booklets  or  a plant  of  the  Baby  Ram- 
bler rose  for  each  subscription.  The 
premium  will  not  be  earned  until  the 
subscription  is  received. 

Most  of  our  readers  understood  the 
proposition,  but  some  did  not.  This 
will  set  them  right.  The  premiums 
are  to  be  paid  when  any  of  the  per- 
sons subscribe. 

it 

We  want  to  mention  another  matter 
to  our  subscribers,  some  of  them  hav- 
ing forgotten  the  request  we  made  of 
them  some  time  ago. 

That  is  to  mention  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er every  time  you  answer  an  adver- 
tisement from  our  columns. 

One  of  our  advertisers  has  called 
out  attention  to  this  matter.  An  ad- 
vertiser naturally  likes  to  know  what 
papers  bring  results,  and  an  investi- 
gation developed  the  fact  that  some  of 
our  readers  had  replied  to  advertise- 
ments and  had  not  mentioned  The 
Fruit-Grower. 

This  should  not  be.  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  together  with  nearly  every 
publication,  derives  the  greater  part 
of  its  revenue  from  its  advertising  col- 
umns. And  it  must  pay  the  adver- 
tiser, too,  else  the  contracts  are  not 
renewed. 

Now,  how  is  the  advertiser  to  know 
that  you  read  his  advertisement  in 
The  Fruit-Grower  unless  you  tell  him 
so  ? 

Remember  this  in  answering  ad- 
vertisements. And  always  be  sure  to 
address  the  advertiser  just  as  the  ad- 
dress is  given  in  the  advertisement. 
The  very  form  of  the  address  often 
gives  the  advertiser  a clue  as  to  the 
source  of  the  inquiry. 

Please  remember  this  in  answering 
advertisements. 

BROTHER  JONATHAN. 


THERE’S  HONEYIN' 

FARMING' 

If  You  Understand  Modern  Methods 
and  Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  Is 
Interested  in  fanning  or  gaidening,inthegrow- 
ing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited  to  send  for 
a free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue  and  full  in- 
formatioa.in  regard  to  the  Home  Study  Courses 
in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Landscape  Gar- 
dening  and  Floriculture,  which  we  offer  under 
Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cornell  University. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

De.ot.28,  Springfield,  Mass. 


$35.50 
30  Day 
Test. 


“Anderton,>  Vehicles  and  Harness  direct  from  fac- 
tory at  lowest  factory  prices. 

A REAL  FREE  TRIAL 

with  no  deposit,  no  fuss  of  any  kind.  A two  years  approval 
test,  with  a $25,000  bank  deposit  to  insure  your  getting  your 
money  back,  if  not  satisfied.  You  can  try  an  ‘-Anderton” 
with  your  money  in  your  pocket.  Write  for  free  110-page 
illustrated  catalog  No.  21.  It  fully  explains  our  offer. 

The  Anderton  Mfg.  Co.,  49  Third  St.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


STEEL 

WHEELS 


with  wide  tires  double  the  use- 
fulness of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than  re- 
pairing old  wheels.  Catalogue/r^e. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  6 A,  Quincy.  111. 


WHITE  SPRUCE 

BERRY  CRATES 

Neatness  and  Strength  Combined 

STANDARD  LESLIE  WINE  MEASURE  BOXES 
PATENT  FOLDING  HALLOCK  BOXES 

They  are  by  far  the  most  at- 
tractive fruit  shipping  pack- 
age on  the  market. 

Wine  Measure  Size  of 
Standard  Thickness. 


GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1215-1217  West  10th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1201=1203=1205  Jones  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Tobacco  Dost  ^ Woolly  Aphis 

Spring  and  Summer  is  the  time  to  fight  woolly  aphis,  and  Tobacco  Dust 
is  the  preparation  to  use  in  fighting  it.  Tobacco  Dust  is  safe  and  effective, 
and  is  a valuable  fertilizer  for  the  trees  as  well.  It  is  recommended  by  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  and  other  authorities. 

WE  SELL  TOBACCO  DUST  IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Send  for  circular  quoting  prices.  Do  this  now,  so  the  Tobacco  Dust 
can  be  applied  to  your  trees,  and  the  rains  will  leach  it  down  among  the 
roots,  killing  the  woolly  aphis  and  fertilizing  the  trees  for  this  season’s 
growth. 

Mayer  Fertilizer  and  J.  Co.  Bulwer  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Anchor  Brand  Fertilizer. 


K FRUIT  BOOK 

44  pages  9x12  inches;  22  colored  plates  showing  in  natural 
colors  216  varieties  of  Fruit,  with  concise  description,  including  season 
ripening  of  each;  64  half-tone  views  of  Nurseries,  Orchards,  Packing 


,etc.  Send  60  cts.  and  we  will  send  the  book  post-paid,  and  Rebate  Ticket 
permitting  return  ot  book  by  mail  within  60  days  and  we  refund  60  cts.  Or,  mail 
within  1 year,  Rebate  Ticket  with  $12  order  for  nursery  stock  and  we  credit  $1.00 
a part  payment  on  order  and  you  keep  the  book  free.  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 
Y1II7  DI  V Jl  OH  weekly  and  want  more  home  and  traveling  salesmen.  Outfit 
W Li  fnl  v/iuQ  free.— STARK  BRO'S,  Louisiana.  Mo.,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
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Prospects  for  Fruit  Crop 

Since  our  last  report  there  has  been 
little  change  in  the  crop  situation,  but 
any  change  which  has  taken  place  has 
been  for  the  better,  for  the  situation 
generally  is  even  better  than  it  was 
a month  ago.  Since  peach  trees  have 
bloomed  in  the  Ozark  country  it  has 
been  found  that  there  were  more  live 
buds  than  had  been  reported  last 
month.  This  is  true  regarding  the 
peach  bloom  generally,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
sections  where  peaches  are  grown  the 
crop  for  1906  will  be  larger  than  for 
years.  The  weather  at  blooming  time 
has  generally  been  ideal. 

Reports  concerning  the  apple  crop 
are  also  much  more  hopeful  than 
they  were  a month  ago.  Every  tree 
of  almost  every  variety  in  the  Middle 
West  is  blooming  full,  and  weather 
conditions  are  very  favorable  for 
proper  fertilization  of  the  blossoms.  In 
the  Ozark  country  the  trees  blossomed 
under  most  favorable  conditions,  and 
as  this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  goes 
to  press  the  same  conditions  prevail 
farther  north,  the  weather  being  warm 
and  dry. 

Small  fruits  generally  promise  well, 
excepting  the  case  of  raspberries. 
Canes  of  this  fruit  were  badly  injured 
last  fall,  and  do  not  promise  a full 
crop.  Some  complaint  concerning 
blackberries  also  comes  from  some 
sections. 

Japan  plums  have  been  badly  dam- 
aged in  some  locations,  and  so  have 
some  varieties  of  pears.  But  the  four 
great  crops  in  a commercial  way — 
apples,  peaches,  strawberries  and 
grapes — promise  better  yields  than  for 
many  years.  Not  the  least  hopeful 
sign  is  that  more  spraying — and,  it  is 
believed,  better  spraying — is  being 
done  this  spring,  and  weather  condi- 
tions favor  more  thorough  work  than 
for  many  years  past.  Spray  pump 
manufacturers  and  manufacturers  of 
insecticides  report  a heavier  trade 
than  ever  before,  and  many  plants  are 
unable  to  fill  their  orders. 

The  following  reports  were  prepared 
about  the  22d  to  24th  of  April,  and 
are  intended  to  cover  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  places  from  which  the 
reports  are  submitted.  Next  month 
these  reports  will  give  a better  idea 
of  conditions  following  the  blooming 
period  of  apple  trees.  If  our  readers 
desire  reports  from  any  other  sections 
not  covered  in  the  following  summary, 
please  send  us  your  suggestions;  help 
us  to  improve  these  reports  for  this 
season; 

Fayetteville,  Ark. — Strawberries  in 
good  condition,  with  fine  bloom;  other 
small  fruits  also  promise  well.  Peaches 
are  in  good  condition,  except  Elberta. 
Other  stone  fruits  promise  good  crops. 
Apple  prospects  are  very  fine;  have 
had  a week  to  ten  days  of  sunshiny 
weather  during  blooming  period.  Ap- 
ples promise  heaviest  crop  in  our  his- 
tory.—W.  G.  V. 

Fayetteville,  Ark. — (Dated  April  4.) 
— Elberta  peaches  a light  crop;  Madi- 
son, Mammoth  Heath,  Captain  Eds 
Sneed  and  Slappey  a full  crop.  Ap- 
ples promise  well,  and  believe  we  shall 
have  a bountiful  crop. — S.  E.  W. 

Springdale,  Ark.  — Strawberries 
doing  well,  with  promise  of  good  crop, 
but  with  reduced  acreage.  Raspber- 
ries in  poor  condition;  blackberries 
and  grapes  good.  Full  crop  of  seed- 
ling peaches  and  some  budded  sorts, 
but  Elberta  crop  will  be  about  109?: 
of  full  yield.  Japan  plums  and  cher- 
ries blooming  well.  Apple  prospects 
are  the  best  we  have  had  for  years. 
Weather  has  been  ideal  for  apple 
bloom,  and  we  have  prospects  of  a 
bumper  crop. — R.  I.  J. 

Bentonville,  Ark. — Strawberry  pros- 
pects good.  Raspberries  partly  killed; 
blackberries  all  right.  Elberta  peaches 
promise  half  crop,  but  localities  vary; 
seedlings  and  most  other  varieties 
promise  well.  Native  plums  good; 
Japan  plums  damaged.  Apple  trees 
blooming  very  full  and  weather  con- 
ditions excellent;  we  have  best  pros- 
pects for  years.  Some  rains  have 
fallen,  but  no  storms  to  interfere  with 
pollination. — I.  B.  L. 

Canon  City,  Colo. — All  small  fruits 
promise  well.  Cherries  good,  plums 
fair.  Apple  prospects  good;  season 
ten  days  earlier  than  last  season. — 
J.  W.  W. 

Paonia,  Colo. — Peach  trees  just 
coming  into  bloom,  and  all  fruit  trees 
and  buds  are  in  prime  condition. — 
J.  W.  B. 

Rome.  Ga. — Strawberries  promise 
an  average  crop,  Where  peach  trees 
were  not  sprayed  leaf  curl  is  very 
prevalent,  causing  heavy  drop  of 
fruit;  sprayed  orchards  have  fine  crop. 


Cannot  tell  yet  how  the  drop  will  af- 
fect the  general  crop  of  peaches,  but 
think  we  will  have  an  average  crop. — 

G.  H.  M. 

Clayton,  111.— Prospects  good  for  all 
small  fruits.  Peaches  promise  good 
crop;  cherries  good,  plums  fair.  Out- 
look for  an  apple  crop  was  never  bet- 
ter, and  we  expect  good  fruit  crop  of 
all  kinds. — G.  A.  S. 

Quincy,  111. — All  small  fruits  prom- 
ise well  except  blackberries.  Peaches 
and  other  stone  fruits  excellent.  Ap- 
ples promise  80%  of  full  crop.  if 
weather  at  blooming  time  is  dry,  we 
have  the  best  prospects  we  have  had 
for  years. — C.  Hi.  W. 

Jerseyville,  111. — Bright  prospects 
for  peach  crop.  Apple  bloom  promise 
to  be  a good  one;  spraying  has  started, 
and  is  general. — I.  D.  S. 

Murphysboro,  111.  — Small  fruits 
promise  well.  More  peach  bloom  than 
expected  — perhaps  35%  of  crop. 
Plums  badly  killed;  cherries  promise 
half  a crop.  Apple  prospect  is  as 
good  as  we  have  ever  known;  trees 
in  full  bloom,  weather  fine  for  pollina- 
tion; trees  look  fine. — G.  W.  L. 

Hamilton,  111.- — Small  fruits  good. 
Peaches  just  blooming.  Apples  prom- 
ise well,  but  too  early  to  tell  yet. — 

H.  D.  B. 

Centralia,  111. — Strawberries  badly 
injured  by  “heaving”  during  the  win- 
ter. Peaches  killed.  Keiffer  pears 
mostly  killed;  Duchess  all  right  and 
in  bloom.  Apples  promising. — W.  S. 
P. 

Savoy,  111. — Strawberries  and  other 
small  fruits  in  good  condition.  Peaches 
badly  damaged.  Apple  trees  well 
filled  with  bloom  buds,  and  in  good 
condition.  Had  a severe  frost  April 
23;  can’t  tell  what  damage,  if  any. 
yet. — R.  L>.  D. 

Lawrence,  Ind. — Small  fruit  pros- 
pects good.  Peaches  promise  half 
crop  generally,  with  Champion,  Niag- 
ara and  Carman  75%.  Japan  plums 
injured,  others  good.  Apple  prospe 
good,  with  prolific  bloom;  trees  will 
be  in  bloom  about  April  25;  fine 
weather  for  spraying. — W.  B.  F. 

Vincennes,  Ind. — Small  fruits  prom- 
ise good  crop.  Seedling  peaches  full 
crop,  and  some  on  budded  varieties, 
but  tender  sorts  promise  very  light 
yield.  Cherries  and  plums  good.  Ap- 
ple trees  promise  full  bloom,  but  they 
will  not  be  out  for  a few  days  yet 
(April  20). — H.  M.  S. 

Columbus,  Ind. — Budded  peaches 
all  dead;  seedlings  full.  Japan  plums 
practically  a failure;  others  good.  Ap- 
ples promise  good  crop. — I.  N.  I. 

Sallisaw.  Ind.  Ter. — Prospects  fine 
for  strawberries;  full  bloom,  and  crop 
rather  late.  Peaches  all  killed.  Plums 
fine. — W.  W.  W. 

Villisca,  Iowa. — All  kinds  of  fruit 
promise  full  crop.  So  far  as  I can  see, 
winter  and  spring  have  been  favor- 
able, and  the  bloom  will  be  abundant. 
— H.  S.  A. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. — All  tree 
fruits  in  this  section  show  up  well. 
Blackberries  looking  fairly  well,  but 
raspberries  damaged  considerably. 
Grapes  promise  well,  as  do  strawber- 
ries. We  are  hopeful  of  a large  crop. 
— J.  A.  A. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. — Strawberries 
promise  90%  of  crop;  other  small 
fruits,  81  to  87.  Peaches  77 yo.  Ap- 
ples promise  91%  of  crop.  The  gen- 
eral average  of  reports  from  all  over 
the  state,  for  all  kinds  of  fruit,  is  85%, 
which  is  the  highest  general  average 
since  1901,  when  it  was  90',o. — W.  G. 

Topeka,  Kan. — All  small  fruits 
promise  well.  Peaches  will  be  plenti- 
ful, except  Elberta.  Japan  plums  and 
apricots  injured,  but  other  stone  fruits 
promise  well.  Apples  in  fine  condi- 
tion, and  we  look  for  a bumper  crop 
of  fruit. — W.  H.  B. 

Wathena,  Kan. — Everything  except 
small  fruits  loaded  with  bloom,  and 
the  best  blooming  weather  we  have 
had  for  years.  Small  fruits  look  well. 
— J.  B..  Jr. 

Wichita,  Kan. — Prospects  fine  for 
strawberries  and  other  small  fruits. 
Peaches  promise  good  crop,  best  in 
years.  Plums  promise  well,  apricots 
poor.  Good  prospects  for  strawber- 
ries. with  trees  in  good  condition,  and 
more  interest  in  spraying  than  ever 
before,  and  more  of  it  being  done. — 
E.  G.  H. 

Rosedale,  Kan. — Strawberries  are 
blooming  and  show  up  well;  gooseber- 
ries fine;  raspberries  badly  injured  by 
anthracnose,  promising  half  a crop; 
blackberries  good.  Peaches  have  fine 
bloom  and  big  crop  promised.  Plums 
good,  and  so  are  cherries  where  trees 
are  healthy.  Apples  promise  full  crop, 


and  so  do  pears.  There  never  was  a 
better  prospect  for  a fruit  crop  than 
we  have  now.  The  late  frost  did  no 
damage. — F.  H. 

Edwardsville,  Kan. — Small  fruits  in 
fine  condition.  Peach  trees  just  bend- 
ing with  bloom.  Cherries  all  right. 
Wild  Goose  plums  short  crop.  Apple 
trees  are  making  up  for  past  years  by 
sticking  on  every  blossom  there  is 
room  for. — E.  T. 

Holton,  Kan.  — Strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits  promise  75%  of 
crop.  Peaches  full  crop,  except  El- 
berta, which  promises  75%.  Other 
stone  fruits  promise  well,  and  apple 
prospect  is  the  best  we  have  had  for 
years.  — F.  W.  D. 

Broows,  Maine. — We  estimate  half 
a crop  of  apples,  but  too  early  to  make 
an  estimate. — H.  W.  L. 

Amherst,  Mass. — Small  fruits  all 
right.  Peach  buds  about  10%  dam- 
aged, but  prospects  for  nearly  full 
crop.  Some  plums  slightly  damaged. 
Apple  prospects  good.  Season  a little 
late. — F.  A.  W. 

Ipswich,  Mass. — Season  late  and 
prospects  for  fine  crop  of  all  small 
fruits.  Much  larger  peach  bloom  than 
we  had  expected.  Plums  promise  fine 
crop.  Apple  prospects  excellent.  Late 
season  is  favorable  to  large  fruit  crop. 
—A.  F.  T. 

Watervliet,  Mich.  — Strawberries, 
75%;  other  small  fruits,  60  to  75%. 
Peaches  promise  40%  of  crop,  and 
possibly  lotver.  Plums,  50%;  cherries. 
75%.  Fruit  buds  on  apple  trees  in- 
dicate 80%  of  crop. — R.  H.  S. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Tender  vari- 
eties of  peaches  somewhat  injured, 
but  we  hope  for  a fair  crop;  hardier 
sorts,  such  as  Crosby,  Hill’s  Chili, 
Smock,  Kalamazoo,  etc.,  promise  good 
yield.  Wickson  plums  badly  killed. 
Many  cherry  trees  dead  from  effects 
of  wet  season  last  year.  My  Morello 
and  Montmorency  about  all  gone. 
Early  Richmond  not  having  been  af- 
fected.— T.  Q. 

Cedar  Gap,  Mo. — There  will  still  be 
a fair  crop  of  peaches  in  Southwest 
Missouri,  and  apple  buds  are  in  fine 
condition  for  a full  crop. — L.  E. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Reports  from  all 
over  the  state  indicate  large  crops  of 
fruit.  Peaches  worst  injured  in  South- 
west Missouri.  Strawberry  acreage 
not  so  large  as  last  year,  but  prospects 
good  for  heavy  crop.  Apples,  plums, 
pears,  cherries  and  grapes  promise 
better  than  for  many  years.  Rasp- 
berries and  blackberries  somewhat 
damaged. — L.  A.  G. 

Parkville,  Mo. — Small  fruits  fair 
crop.  Peaches  and  other  stone  fruits 
full  crop.  Apples  extra  fine.  As  fine 
prospects  for  fruit  as  I ever  saw. — 
D.  L. 

Koshkonong,  Mo. — Peaches  promise 
an  immense  crop.  Apple  prospects 
good. — T.  M.  C. 

Springfield,  Mo.  — Strawberries 
promise  well,  and  yield  will  be  about 
the  same  as  last  season.  Other  small 


Your  bees  are  swarming!”  That’s 
what  your  neighbor  cries,  but  have 
you  the  necessary  hives  and  imple- 
ments with  which  to  handle  them? 
Two  things  are  necessary  for  success 
in  bee  culture.  You  must  order  early, 
and  you  must  insist  on  Lewis  Bee 
Ware,  which  has  been  on  the  market 
for  thirtyyears.  Itis  for  sale  allover 
the  world.  Agents  everywhere.  Lewis 
Bee  Ware  is  made  of  the  finest  clear 
white  Wisconsin  pine  and  basswood, 
not  spotted  like  the  woods  from  other 
states.  All  parts  fit  accurately. 

Lewis  Bee  Ware 

goes  together  quickly.  An  old  beekeeper 
will  advise  you  to  use  no  otherthaD  Lewis 
Bee  Ware.  Send  for  our  catalog  L- 20  con- 
taining nearly  one-hundred  pages  devoted 
to  Bee  goods.  Also  containing  seven  full 
pages  of  points  to  the  beginner.  Its  free 
for  the  asking.  Send  now.  It  will  also 
CONTAIN  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  NEAREST 
AGENT  TO  WHOM  YOUR  ORDER  MAY  BE  SENT 
THEREBY  SAVING  YOURSELF  FREIGHT  AND 
TIME. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


HOWTO 
HANDLE  BEES 


Are  you  interested  in  bees? 

Bee  culture  is  a pleasing, 
profitable,  healthful,  outdoor 
occupation.  If  you  understand 
bees  you  can  handle  them  with 
very  little  work  and  have  all  the  — . 

honey  you  want  and  some  to  sell.  W 
There’s  money  in  honey,  and  the  study  of 
bee-culture  is  facinating  as  well.  Our  42- 
years  experience  enables  us  to  show  you 
how  to  raise  bees  profitably.  Our  free 
book,  “Hints  on  Bee  Culture”  tells  you 
how  to  handle  bees,  how  to  care  for  honey, 
etc.  Write  for  it  today,  we’ll  also  send  free 
a complete  catalog  of  everything  you’ll 
need  in  handling  bees  including  hives 
all  kinds  of  supplies.  Now  is  a 
1 time  to  start  in  the  bee  business. 
Write  for  the  book  today— 
learn  how  to  handle  bees 
and  how  to  start 
on  small  invest- 
ment and  make 
money. 

KRETCHMER  MFD.  CO. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 


Better  Barn  Roofing 


DAIRYMAN’S 
HANDY  CART 


A light,  strong,  easy  running  cart  that’s 
all  usefulness  about  a dairy  or  farm. 

Special 
gjgpy^Hsizes  to 

Carpy 

Cans, 

Easiest  way  of  handling  not  only  milk,  hut 
leed,  litter,  earth,  stones,  etc.  Ofteu  saves 
hitching  up  a team.  Barrel  and  attach- 
ments to  take  place  of  boxif  wanted.  Write 
for  booklet. 

Belle  City  Mfg.  Co.  Box  175C,  Racine 


fruits  generally  in  good  condition. 
Three-fourths  crop  of  peaches  now 
promised,  taking  in  the  entire  Ozark 
country.  Conditions  were  never  bet- 
ter for  an  apple  crop.  Fruit-growers 
throughout  the  Ozark  country  are 
feeling  hopeful,  for,  from  present  in- 
dications, all  fruits  will  have  fair 
yield. — G.  A.  A. 

Odessa,  Mo. — Small  fruits  in  fine 
condition.  Peaches  in  bloom;  loaded, 
and  weather  fine.  Apple  trees  all 
ready  to  bloom,  and  have  good, 
strong  buds.  Weather  conditions  fine, 


ROSES 


1 -year-old 
2 Yj  inch  pots 


Best  sorts  Hybrid  c^- 
Perpetuals,  Hy- 
brld  Teas,  Teas,  V 
Ramblers,  Climb- 
ers, etc.  Grown 
by  experts  in  new 
houses,  free  from 
all  diseases. 

Free  booklet, 


2-year-old 
4-inch  pots 


Extra  strong, 
own  roots. 

Fine  condition, 
true  labels,  lib- 
eral count,  care- 
ful packing, 
prompt,  judicious 
shipping. 

Rosy  Propositions.” 


I r r n i r f loral  company®' 

L L L U L L .SPRINGriCLP-OHIO-  J 


There  is  no  building  around  your  premises 
that  requires  a better  rooting  than  your  l.am. 
On  the  quality  of  its  roof  depends  the  protec- 
tion of  your  stock,  grain,  feed,  machinery,  etc., 
which  is  of  vital  interest  to  you.  One  leak 
during  a heavy  rain  is  liable  to  cause  more 
damage  than  a new  roof  of  BEACON-1TE 
would  cost. 

When  you  put  a new  roofing  on  yonr  bam, 
why  not  use  a material  that  will  not  leak- 
BEAC’ON-ITE  LONG  LIFE  ROOKING  is 
made  of  materials  that  make  it  absolutely 
water-tight.  Isn’t  this  the  kind  of  roofing  you 
want  for  all  of  your  buildings,  one  that  you 
will  not  have  to  patch  after  every  rain? 

About  the  cost;  BEAOON-ITE  is  the  only 
roofing  you  can  buy  direct  from  the  mills: 
thereby  saving  the  dealers’  profit.  TYe  pay  all 
the  freight  charges. 

Write  to-day  for  FREE  samples  of  this 
water-proof  roofing  and  our  wholesale  prices. 
Then  judge  for  yourself. 

BEACON-HE  MUXS,  1104  N.  2nd  Street,  St  twill. 


An  \ vr  can  be  EASILV  MADE  in  any 
I farmingcommuniO'  by  repre- 
senting the  American  Society  of  Equity,  bo 
merchandise  to  sell.  Everybody  is.glad  to 
see  our  representative  Our  proposition  ap- 

the  economy  cherry  clipper  . peals  strongly  to  the  best  and  most  public- 

»e  thp  cimnbsf  o hAct  too!  ovtv  4Ka  spirited  farmers  because,  while  benefiting  themselves, 

?n  ..beSl  l0?1  ?n  tb®  n}a^ei  they  benefit  all  their  neighbors.  We  particularly  want  to 

Kr  gathering  fruit.  Send  for  illustrated  hear  from  such.  This  is  worth  investigating  if  you  want 
circular  to  B.  J.  DOWNING  to  engage  in  a lucrative  business  during  the  slack  tune 

1G17  Lawrence  St.  Denver,  Colo.  The  American  Society  of  Equity,  Dept.fl,  Indianapolis,lna. 
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and  best  prospect  for  years. — S.  H.  P. 

Lebanon,  Mo.  — Strawberries  in 
bloom,  and  no  rain;  other  small  fruits 
promise  a large  yield.  Peaches  in  full 
bloom,  with  60%  more  bloom  than  we 
expected.  Other  stone  fruits  full  of 
bloom.  Apples  will  be  in  bloom  in  a 
few  days,  and  trees  will  be  full.  Not 
in  thirty  years  have  we  had  so  good 
Ijrospects  for  fruits  as  at  present; 
weather  conditions  perfect. — A.  T.  N. 

Neosho,  Mo. — Strawberries  bloom- 
ing; prospects  good.  Raspberries  half 
crop.  Cherries  full  of  bloom.  Quite 
a little  bloom  on  some  of  the 
hardier  varieties  of  peaches.  Plums 
full.  Apple  trees  loaded  with  bloom, 
promising  a heavy  crop.  Weather 
clear  and  warm,  very  favorable  to 
pollination  of  fruit  blossoms. — J.  H.  C. 

Oregon,  Mo. — Strawberries,  80%, 
other  small  fruits,  100%.  Peaches, 
90%;  other  stone  fruits,  100%.  Apples 
promise  full  crop.  Prospects  general- 
ly extra  good. — N.  P.  M. 

Columbia,  Mo.  - — Strawberries, 
100%;  in  most  excellent  condition. 
Other  small  fruits  good — say,  90%. 
Peaches  blossoming,  with  favorable 
weather;  hardier  sorts,  100%;  tender 
varieties,  50%;  average  perhaps  85%. 
Other  stone  fruits  in  fine  condition. 
Apples  promise  full  crop.  All  varie- 
ties coming  out  full  of  bloom,  with 
good  strong  buds.  Prospects  better 
than  a month  ago,  and  from  present 
indications  crop  will  be  a record- 
breaker. — J.  C.  W. 

Tecumseh,  Neb. — Strawberries  com- 
mencing to  bloom;  promise  fine  crop. 
Canes  of  some  raspberri  s killed. 
Some  seedling  peach  trees  will  have 
half  crop;  few  budded  ones;  trees 
vary  greatly.  Apple  trees  beginning 
to  show  bloom;  don’t  think  bloom  will 
be  excessive,  as  it  was  last  year; 
weather  ideal. — W.  G.  S. 

Table  Rock,  Neb. — Small  fruits 
promise  good  crops.  Peaches  and 
other  stone  fruits  fair  crop.  Apple 
prospects  good.  Seasonable  weather, 
with  plenty  of  moisture. — C.  IT.  B. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. — Too  early  to 
say  concerning  small  fruits.  Peaches 
nearly  all  killed.  Apple  buds  injured; 
perhaps  half  of  them  alive,  and  plums 
in  about  same  condition. — F.  E.  D. 

Gasport,  N.  Y. — Outlook  good  for 
small  fruits,  and  for  fair  crop  of 
peaches.  Plums  promise  fair  crop. 
All  apple  trees  full  of  buds,  and  it 
looks  like  bumper  crop  of  apples. — 
C.  B.  S. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. — Small  fruits  prom- 
ise well  in  most  places.  Considerable 
injury  reported  to  peach  buds;  also 
apricots.  Apples  promise  full  crop. 
Changeable  weather  and  absence  of 
snow  have  made  the  past  winter 
harder  than  usual  on  fruits. — N.  O.  B. 

Halls  Corners,  N.  Y. — Strawberries 
promise  well.  Peaches  and  cherries 
hurt  somewhat.  Very  fair  prospects 
for  apples. — T.  B.  W. 

Delaware,  Ohio.  — Prospects  for 
small  fruits  good.  Peaches  winter 
killed  in  Central  Ohio.  Apples  and 
other  tree  fruits  were  badly  injured 
March  23,  when  mercury  dropped  to 
6 degrees  below  zero.  Some  varieties 
were  badly  killed,  and  pears  about  all 
killed.  We  will  not  have  the  bumper 
crop  we  had  expected,  after  the  off 
year  of  1905,  but  we  still  hope  for  a 
fair  crop  of  apples. — F.  P.  V. 

Rockwood,  Ohio. — Strawberries  fair 
crop;  other  small  fruits  the  same. 
Fair  crop  of  peaches,  but  only  a light 
crop  of  Elberta.  Other  stone  fruits 
promise  fair  crops.  Apples  in  excel- 
lent condition.  More  spraying  than 
ever  before,  and  if  the  work  is  per- 
sisted in  we  shall  have  some  good  fruit 
here. — U.  T.  C. 

Cebee,  Ohio. — Early  strawberries 
somewhat  injured;  late  ones  all  right. 
Raspberries  and  blackberries  fine. 
Peaches  about  40%  of  crop.  Cherries, 
plums  and  pears  about  average  crop. 
Fine  prospects  for  an  apple  crop. 
Weather  conditions  fine,  and  orchards 
have  been  sprayed  once. — N.  D.  S. 

Guthrie,  Okla. — Outlook  good  for 
all  small  fruits.  Setting  of  peaches 
was  never  better.  Japan  plums  prom- 
ise about  half  crop.  Apple  prospects 
the  best  we  have  ever  had  at  this 
season.  I have  been  in  Oklahoma 
since  the  first  fruit  crop  was  har- 
vested, and  without  any  exaggeration 
I can  say  the  prospects  for  a bumper 
crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  are  better, 
by  long  odds,  than  they  have  ever 
been  before. — J.  C.  J. 

Medford,  Ore. — Fruit  prospects  in 
the  Rogue  River  Valley  are  first-class. 
Apples  and  pears  promise  good  crop, 
but  peaches,  apricots  and  almonds 


were  more  or  less  damaged  by  cold 
spells  in  March. — J.  W.  P. 

Portland,  Ore. — Small  fruits  prom- 
ise well.  Peaches  were  somewhat  in- 
jured by  late  frosts.  Indications  are 
favorable  for  apple  crop. — G.  H.  L. 

Medford,  Ore.  — Good  crop  of 
strawberries.  Fine  prospects  for 
peaches,  but  not  out  of  danger  until 
May  10.  Many  young  apple  orchards 
will  bear  first  crop  of  apples,  and  in- 
dications point  to  the  largest  crop  in 
the  history  of  the  valley.  Cherries 
amount  to  about  300  to  400  carloads, 
especially  good — cherries  are  a win- 
ner in  this  valley.  Prospects  good  for 
Bartlett,  Comice,  Winter  Nellis  and 
Anjou  pears.  Fine  crop  of  prunes 
growing. — O.  Bros. 

Hood  River,  Ore. — Increased  acre- 
age of  strawberries;  should  have  75,- 
000  crates,  and  5,000  crates  of  other 
small  fruits.  Peaches  should  yield 

1.000  boxes,  and  5,000  boxes  of  other 
stone  fruits.  Apple  crop  should  be 

150.000  boxes.- — E.  H.  S. 

Forest  Grove,  Ore. — Small  fruits 
promise  well.  Peaches  half  crop  and 
cherries  50  to  75%.  Apples  promise 
full  crop,  as  do  grapes.  Everything 
indicates  good  crop,  except  of  early 
cherries  and  peaches. — W.  R.  H. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits  look  well.  Peaches 
all  right,  except  in  some  unfavorable 
locations.  Trees  that  were  not  over- 
loaded last  year  promise  good  apple 
crop.  All  fruits  seem  to  have  wintered 
well,  but  many  old  farm  orchards  are 
about  ruined  by  San  Jose  scale. — G.  H. 

North  East,  Pa. — Small  fruits  in 
fair  shape.  Peaches  killed;  Japan 
plums  in  bad  shape.  Apples  promis- 
ing. Spring  is  late. — A.  I.  D. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  — Strawberry 
crop  promises  to  be  very  heavy;  no 
damage  so  far  by  frost.  Crop  will  be 
a week  to  ten  days  late,  shipments 
beginning  about  May  10;  crop  should 
amount  to  about  300  to  400  carloads. 
Peach  crop  will  be  heavy.  While 
there  is  some  dropping  now,  most  or- 
chards will  have  full  crop  after  the 
drop.  The  crop  in  North  Georgia 
promises  to  be  3,000  carloads.  Apples 
not  much  grown  here,  but  they  prom- 
ise well.- — D.  W.  H. 

Harriman,  Tenn.  — Strawberries 
promise  good  crop.  While  some 
peach  buds  have  been  killed,  enough 
remain  to  make  a full  crop.  Outlook 
on  the  whole  is  most  encouraging. — - 
W.  W.  W. 

Driftwood,  Texas.  — Peach  crop 
killed  on  lowlands,  and  50%  of  the 
buds  were  killed  on  high  locations.— 
D.  G. 

Sherman,  Texas. — We  are  not  badly 
hurt  here  after  the  severe  weather 
in  March.  Apparently  there  are 
plenty  of  Elberta  peaches,  also  pears, 
grapes  and  berries.  Apples  promise 
well.  Much  corn  had  to  be  planted 
over;  wheat  looking  fine  and  oats 
fair. — J.  S.  K. 

Goldthwaite,  Texas. — The  severe 
weather  March  19  killed  our  peaches 
and  most  of  the  plums.  Gold  plums 
are  good  half  crop,  but  Wickson,  Sul- 
tan, Climax,  etc.,  are  about  destroyed. 
Much  corn  was  killed. — T.  J.  H. 

Winchester,  Va. — Peaches  promise 
full  crop.  This  is  our  off  year  for 
apples,  but  we  expect  a good  crop 
notwithstanding.- — K.  & C. 

North  Yakima,  Wash. — Prospects 
good  for  small  fruits.  Peaches  prom- 
ise full  crop.  Apples  also  promise 
good  yield. — J.  M.  B. 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. — Strawberries 
and  other  small  fruits  indicate  full 
crop.  Peaches  full  of  bloom,  and  so 
are  other  stone  fruits.  Present  indi- 
cations point  to  a larger  apple  crop 
than  at  first  expected. — H.  D,  S. 

What  Our  Advertisers  Say. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  proved  very 
interesting  to  me,  and  as  an  advertis- 
ing medium  I have  yet  to  find  its  equal. 
— D.  & R.  G.  Railway,  by  H.  J.  Sassa- 
man. 

A large  number  of  our  customers  are 
readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower.  A large 
percentage  of  our  business  has  un- 
doubtedly come  through  advertising 
in  your  paper. — Wallace  Machinery  Co., 
Champaign,  111. 

I have  140-acre  fruit  farm  and  must 
have  The  Fruit-Grower.  A man  with 
this  much  fruit  trying  to  get  along 
without  The  Fruit-Gr.ower  is  like  try- 
ing to  run  an  engine  without  steam — 
it  will  not  go  much. — J.  R.  Jackson, 
Wheatland,  Mo. 


Worth  Its  Weight  In  Gold. 

I am  reading  the  April  Fruit-Grower 
today.  I think  every  month’s  issue  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  1 could  never 
get  along  without  The  Fruit-Grower. 
I take  another  farm  paper,  the  Review 
of  Reviews,  Cosmopolitan  and  two  dail- 
ies, so  I have  plenty  to  read,  hut  The 
Fruit-Grower  is  always  to  be  read  first. 

R.  F.  liaslect. 

Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 

The  International  Stock  Food  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  reports  that 
March  was  the  greatest  month  in  the 
history  of  that  concern,  more  business 
having  been  done  than  ever  before  in 
the  same  time.  As  International 
Stock  Food  has  been  before  the  pub- 
lic for  twenty  years,  this  constantly 
increasing  business  speaks  well  for  the 
product. 


CUPPER 

LAWN 

MOWER 

CO. 

Dixon,  111. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hand&Pony 


Also  Marine 
Gasoline  Engines 

2 to  3 H.  P. 


OWERS 


The  mower  that  will  kill  all  the  weeds  in  your  lawn. 
If  you  keep  the  weeds  cut  so  they  do  not  go  to  seed 
and  cut  your  grass  without  breaking  the  small  feed- 
ers of  roots,  the  grass  will  become  thick  and  the 
weeds  will  disappear. 

The  Clipper  Will  Do  It.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  them  or  drop  us  a line. 


A Snap  on 
Fodder  Crops 


I have  in  the  house  a good  supply  of  all 
kinds  of  fodder  crops  for  late  sowing  and 
will  be  glad  to  fix  you  out.  This  stuff  was 
bought  right,  and  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
cleaned. It  is  guaranteed  free  from  any 
bad  weeds,  and  is  sold  subject  to  test  and 
rejection.  Here's  the  prices,  subject  to  stock 
unsold  on  receipt  of  order. 


Sorghum  Cane  90e  bu. 

German  Millet  90c  bu. 

Kaffir  Corn 90c  bu. 

Ensilage  Corn 90c  bu. 

Siberian  Millet  90c  bu. 


Less  amount  at  $1.00  per  bu. 
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Dwarf  Essex  Rape  5c  per  lb. 

Cow  Peas  $2. 00  per  bu. 

Soy  Beans  $2.00  per  bu. 

Hog  Pasture  4c  per  lb. 


Bags  free  on  all  above.  Stock  guaranteed 
satisfactory.  Send  along  your  orders. 


HENRY  FIELD.Seedsm&n 


SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 


BEE  KEEPERS 
& INCUBATORS 

Catalogues  Furnished  on 
Application 

Walker-  Brewster 

GROCER  CO. 
Wholesale  Fruit  and 
Produce 

403-5  Walnut  Street, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


REWARD!  REWARD! 

Reward  only  comes  to  those  who  give  a 
service,  but  we  wish  to  at  once  get  into  cor- 
respondence with  some  of  the  best  fruit- 
growers and  if  you  will  send  us  the  names 
of  10  of  the  best  of  your  section,  we  will  as 
a reward  to  you  send  our  catalogue  and  a 
due  bill  for  $1.00  worth  of  anything  you 
may  select.  Write  at  once. 

THE  WOLVERINE  NURSERIES, 

G0  E.  Prater,  Jr.,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 
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Last  as  long  as  the  building. 

WWfy 

» Fireproof,  Stormproof,  Cheap. 

— // Montross  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

100  LBS.  FENCE  WIRE,  $1.25 

At  this  price  we  offer  our  Painted 
Wire  Shorts,  No.  12. 

Galvanized  Wire  Shorts,  No.  14  @ 
81.60  per  100  lbs. ; No.  11  Galvanized 
Wire,  continuous  lengths,  “B.  B.” 
100  lbs.,  82.50;  Painted  Barb  Wire, 
per  100  lbs.,  82;  Galvanized  Barb 
wire,  per  100  lbs.,  82.60;  Galvanized 
Poultry  Netting,  100  square  ft.,  40c.  i 
Galvanized  Field  Fence,  finest 
manufactured,  per  rod,  from  15  to 
60c.  Fence  Wire  for  every  purpose, 
10,000  feet  of  Lawn  Fencing,  per  foot,  25  to  60c. ; Steel 
Fence  Posts,  Indestructible,  latest  patent,  48  Inches 
above  ground,  complete  per  post,  35c.  We  can  furnish 
posts  for  any  purpose  and  In  any  size. 

Wiro  llailc  #1.50  Per  100  Lbs.  10,000 KegsMlxed 

fVIIO  H Cl  1 1 9 9 Wire  Nails,  each  containing  100  to  110 
lbs.,  from  3 to  30  penny-weight,  per  keg,  4>1.50.  Wire 
spikes,  100  lbs.,  $1.90.  Mixed  Iron  Bolts,  100  lbs.,  $R.OO, 
Ask  tor  free  600-pngo  Catalog  No.  G . Don  Wire  Feno- 
Ing,  Roofing,  Household  Goods,  Tools  and  Merchandise 
of  every  kind  from  Sheriff’s  and  Receiver’s  Sales. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  GO.,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO 


THE  BURLINGTON  VENTILATED  FRUIT 
AND  VEGETABLE  SHIPPING  BASKET 
delivers  contents  in  better  condition  than 
any  other  package,  because  it  gives  ample 
ventilation.  It  is  Strong  and  very  Cheap. 
Write  us  today. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO., 

Dept.  E.  Burlington,  Iowa 

We  Make  the  Hawkeye  Tree  Protector*. 


Quick  Shipments 

32  R.  R.  and  Interburban  lines  from  Indian- 
apolis give  us  advantages  in  shipping  our 
goods  Immediately  on  order.  We  manufacture 


Baskets  or 
Shippin  £ 
Crates 

any  style  or 
pattern  for  the 
Fruit-Grower  of 
Truck  Gardener. 
Write  us  your 
future  orders. 


INDIANAPOLIS  BASKET  COMPANY, 
930  E.  New  York  St.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Berry  Boxes 

If  you  want  the  very  best  quality  of 
Berry  Boxes,  Grape  Baskets  and  other 
fruit  packages,  at  reasonable  prices,  It  will 
pay  you  to  send  for  copy  of  our  price  list. 

We  are  also  headquarters  for  Sphagnum 
Moss,  Raffia,  Sprayers,  Insect  Destroyers, 
Cultivators,  and  other  supplies.  Ask  for 
copy  of  our  large  illustrated  seed  catalogue; 
mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

IOWA  SEED  CO.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Save 
Money 

by  writing 

Paducah  Box  * Basket  Oo. 
Paducah,  Ky. 

For  Special  Prices  of 

BASKETS,  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
PACKAGES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


Now  Is -Time 

TO  ORDER  YOUR  BERRY  BOXES  AND 
CRATES,  BEE-HIVES,  SECTIONS, 
Shipping  Cases,  etc.,  for  the  coming  season. 
By  sending  us  a list  of  goods  wanted  we 
can  save  you  money. 

SHEBOYGAN  FRUIT  BOX  COMPANY, 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 
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ALL  KINDS  OF 

Fruit 

Packages 

Send  for  our  catalogue 
before  ordering  elsewhere 
WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Box  44  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


20TH  CENTURY  GRADER 


Best  Light  Grading  Machine  made.  Grades  Roads, 
Cemeteries,  Lawns,  Parks,  Race  Tracks ; Levels 
for  Irrigation,  Cuts  Ditches, 
Clause  Feed  Lots,  Barn  Yards,  Etc.  Easily 
operated  by  one  man.  Light,  practical 
and  low  priced.  For  general  use  about 
the  farm  or  for  grading  town  streets 
or  country  roads  this 
is  unexcelled. 
eCata- 

The  WHITE  CITY 
GRADER  CO. 
Box  L-7 

WHITE  CITY*, KAN. 


Last  Chance 

for  only  $1.25. 
Gleanings  in  Bee 
Grower,  American 


Your  choice  of  any  two 
of  the  following  and  the 
Modern  Farmer,  1 year 
Pearsons,  Cosmopolitan, 
Culture,  Western  Fruit- 
Boy  or  Kansas  Farmer. 
For  $1.30.  Woman’s  Home  Companion, 
Bryan’s  Commoner,  or  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal. (New  only)  Write  for  other  clubs. 
You  will  need  to  do  this  quickly. 

MODERN  FARMER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Kansas  City  Nurseries 

A general  line  of  Nursery  Stock,  Wholesale 
and  Retail.  A heavy  stock  of  Conoord  and 
Moore's  Early  Grapes,  one  and  two  years. 
Small  Fruits,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  etc.  W.  can 
ship  direct  to  almost  any  point  without  trans- 
fers. c Office,  233  Rialto  Building. 

BLAIR  4&  KAUFMAN,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FENCE  /Wade^ 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents-  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight-  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’s  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 

Box  121  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 
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Major  Holsinger's  Department 


Old  Seeds. 

What  becomes  of  the  old  seeds  left 
unsold  by  the  seedmen  each  year? 

This  question  is  often  asked,  and  1 
have  never  heard  its  solution.  Can  it 
bo  that  these  seeds  are  put  up  and 
sold  to  the  public  as  fresh  seeds  the 
following  year?  Recently,  in  my  hur- 
ry to  get  seeds,  I departed  from  my 
usual  custom  of  purchasing  seeds  in 
bulk,  and  bought  some  of  the  grocery- 
store  packages.  Among  the  lot  I pur- 
chased were  two  packages  of  peas,  one 
marked  “Extra  Early,”  and  the  other 
“Early.”  On  opening  the  packages  I 
found  that  both  contained  Marrow- 
fats. I decided  to  plant  them,  not- 
withstanding the  earliness  of  the  sea- 
son. Seeds  from  one  packet  sent  up 
a few  scattered  plants;  the  other  pro- 
duced only  two  sickly  plants  in  a row 
100  feet  long. 

On  April  7 I purchased  a pint  of 
Adams’  Extra  Early,  and  they  are  now 
three  to  four  inches  high  and  a solid 
row.  My  belief  is  that  the  two  pack- 
ages bought  at  the  grocery  store  con- 
tained old  seeds  which  were  intended 
to  be  palmed  off  on  the  small  gar- 
dener. Am  I right? 

Buttoned  Strawberries  Caused  by  Lack 
of  Water  or  Lack  of  Pollen? 

In  his  talk  before  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley Horticultural  Society,  at  its  last 
meeting,  Professor  Dickens  discussed 
the  pollination  of  fruit  blossoms,  and 
told  of  a number  of  experiments.  He 
combatted  a theory  advanced  by  my- 
self that  the  water  supply  for  straw- 
berry plants  affected  the  development 
of  fruit  more  than  the  pollination  of 
the  blossoms.  Professor  Dickens  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  scientists  have 
been  in  error  in  the  past  in  teaching 
that  in  order  to  secure  fruit  from 
pistillate  varieties  they  should  be 
planted  in  alternate  rows  with  stami- 
natc-  sorts,  for  now  twenty  or  thirty 
rows  are  planted  with  pistillate  sorts, 
and  then  staminates,  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. 

The  professor  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  meeting  early,  and  the  sub- 
ject could  not  be  discussed,  but  as  he 
referred  to  me  as  having  advanced 
the  theory  of  water  fertilization,  I 
wish  to  report  some  observations 
along  this  line. 

In  1901,  the  very  dry  year,  when 
the  strawberries  were  so  badly  “but- 
toned” as  to  be  of  no  value,  my  sons 
bought  an  engine  and  tubing  to  irri- 
gate their  berries.  The  result  was 
that  whereas  the  fruit  was  defective 
before  water  was  applied,  the  berries 
grew  and  became  marketable  when 
they  were  watered,  and  continued  so 
throughout  the  season. 

Another  grower  was  prepared  to  ir- 
rigate from  a small  creek.  His  irri- 
gated berries  were  first-class  through- 
out the  season.  These  two  patches 
were  the  only  ones  which  produced 
marketable  berries  near  this  city. 

Now,  if  it  was  pollination  that  de- 
veloped the  berries,  why  was  it  that 
this  process  did  not  develop  good  ber- 
ries in  hundreds  of  other  plantations 
not  watered?  The  berries  in  the  irri- 
gated fields  were  buttoned  until  water 
was  applied;  then  they  developed 
properly.  I take  it,  therefore,  that 
the  buttoning  was  due  to  lack  of  water 
rather  than  to  lack  of  pollen. 

April  Meeting  Missouri  Valley  Society. 

The  Missouri  Valley  Society  held  its 
April  meeting  in  the  club  rooms  of 
the  Coates  house,  with  a smaller  at- 
tendance than  usual,  doubtless  due  to 
the  busy  season  among  the  farmers. 

Capt.  E.  P.  Diehl  of  Olathe,  Kan., 
presented  the  society  with  a gavel 
made  from  the  oldest  apple  tree  in 
Kansas.  This  tree,  said  the  captain, 
was  planted  on  the  Shawnee  mission 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Johnson,  in  1837. 
It  is  the  only  tree  left  of  some  200 
planted  at  that  time,  and  is  unques- 
tionably the  oldest  apple  tree  in  the 
state. 

President  Gano  accepted  the  gavel 
on  behalf  of  the  society,  and  prom- 
ised to  use  It  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  society  and  to  turn  it  over  to  his 
successor. 

Mr.  Asa  Chandler  called  attention 
to  the  death  of  J.  C.  Blair,  one  of  our 
members,  and  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  suitable  resolutions. 

Mr.  Edwin  Taylor  read  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  onr  former  member, 


W.  D.  Cellar,  who  is  now  at  Mesilla, 
N.  M.,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
The  members  of  the  society  wish  for 
him  a speedy  recovery. 

Mr.  Edwin  Taylor  read  a very  in- 
teresting paper  on  “The  Parcels  Post 
— Can  We  Have  It?”  We  are  glad  to 
give  this  paper  in  full,  and  bespeak 
for  it  a careful  reading. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was 
quite  interesting,  and  the  members, 
with  a single  exception,  were  in  favor 
of  the  parcels  post.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Euro- 
pean countries  where  the  parcels  post 
law  is  in  effect  great  good  has  re- 
sulted, and  the  people  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  agree  to  its  discontinuance. 

One  objection  to  the  parcels  post 
law  was  “the  poor  condition  of  the 
country  roads.”  The  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  enactment  of  a parcels 
post  law  would  make  necessary  the 
improvement  of  the  roads. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  good 
roads,  Mr.  Taylor  referred  to  the  King 
split-log  drag  as  a great  help  in  keep- 
ing roads  in  good  condition.  Mr. 
Taylor  had  heard  Mr.  King  lecture 
on  this  subject,  and  was  enthusiastic 
in  regard  to  it. 

Colonel  Evans  said  he  had  used  one 
for  years,  and  it  was  a success.  Mr. 
Lowmiller  has  one  construcied  some- 
what differently,  and  it,  too,  works 
satisfactorily. 

Prof.  Albert  Dickens  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  gave  an  exhaus- 
tive address  on  "The  Pollination  of 
Fruit  Blossoms,”  which  was  much  en- 
joyed. 

President  Gano  spoke  of  the  con- 
gested condition  of  the  Kansas  City 
market,  and  suggested  a committee  to 
confer  with  Mayor  Beardsley  to  ask 
that  the  adjacent  lot  be  opened  to  the 
gardeners  and  fruit-growers  who  at- 
tend the  market.  This  would  give 
room  for  fifty  or  sixty  additional 
wagons.  A committee  of  Messrs. 
Goodman,  Gano,  Wilson,  Lowmiller, 
Chandler  and  Holsinger  was  appoint- 
ed to  wait  upon  the  mayor. 

Specimens  of  Black  Ben  apples 
were  shown  that,  for  size  and  beauty, 
were  unexcelled  by  any  apples  I have 
ever  seen.  The  keeping  qualities  of 
these  apples  are  marvelous,  and  their 
eating  quality  is  commendable. 

FRANK  T.TOLSINGER. 

* 

The  Parcels  Post — Can  We  Have  It? 

The  answer  to  the  above  question  is; 
Most  anything  can  be  had  when  peo- 
ple have  the  price  and  are  willing  to 
put  it  up. 

The  manner  in  which  we  are  di- 
vided upon  this  and  kindred  subjects 
— divided  according  to  our  interests, 
our  associations  and  our  predelictions 
— is  shown  by  a little  occurrence  that 
happened  the  past  winter  “over  there 
in  Kansas.” 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
held  last  year  its  most  successful  se- 
ries of  Farmers’  Institutes.  The  es- 
pecial reason  of  their  success  lay  'n 
the  fact  that  this  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  college  employed  an  advance 
agent,  director,  manager,  press  agent 
and  chaperone.  For  this  responsible 
and  various  position  the  college  had 
the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  J.  H.  Miller. 

Well,  in  all  the  meetings  held  un- 
der Mr.  Miller’s  management,  it  was 
the  published  policy  to  eschew  sub- 
jects of  a controversial  or  political  na- 
ture. But  it  wasn’t  always  the  case 
that  Mr.  Miller  could  keep  the  ca- 
vorting Kansans  off  the  forbidden 
“grass.” 

For  instance,  at  a certain  town 
which  may  be  called  Blankville,  the 
institute  was  numerously  attended, 
with  marked  interest  in  the  discourses 
and  discussions,  till  an  uninvited  indi- 
vidual butted  in  with  this  resolution: 
“Resolved,  That  the  best  interests  of 
the  farmers  of  America  and  of  a great 
majority  of  the  American  household- 
ers, in  town  or  country,  would  be 
much  benefited  by  the  establishment 
of  the  parcels  post.”  Then  he  took 
the  floor  to  exercise  the  constitutional 
prerogative  of  every  free-born  Kan- 
san, viz.:  to  speak  in  behalf  of  his  own 
resolution. 

He  said  the  parcels  post,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  free  delivery,  which  is 
now  practically  universal,  would  en- 
able that  great  commercial  emanci- 
pator, Montgomery  Ward,  to  extend 
his  counter  right  down  to  every  farm- 
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So  positive  am  I that  I can  cure  any  case  of  Catarrh — no  mat- 
ter ho  w serious  it  may  be — that  I will  give  away  one  month’s 
medicines  to  anyone  afflicted  with  this  disease  who  will  write 
me  about  their  case.  X have  the  most  original,  most  effective 
treatment  known  for  the  quick  andeomplete  cure  of  Catarrh 
in  every  known  form.  It  reaches  every  portion  of  the  diseased 
surface,  at  once  killing  all  the  Catarrh  germs  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  My  Free  Offer  surely  proves  that  I have  all 
confidence  in  my  ability  to  Cure.  I have  been  successfully 
treating  Catarrh  for  many  years  and  have  testimonials  from 
hundreds  of  cured  patients  expressing  their  joyful  appreciation 
of  the  benefits  received  from  the  use  of  my  wonderful  treat- 
ment. Write  me  today,  stating  that  you  wish  to  avail  yourself 
of  my  Free  Offer. 

DR.  T.  F.  WILLIAMS, 


24-2  Crocker  Building, 
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Gather  Your  Cherries  Only  Successful  Cherry  Picker 

The  cherry  is  not  touched  or  bruised  by  the  hand.  The  long  unsightly 
stem  Is  severed  and  most  of  It  is  left  upon  the  tree;  hence  the  fruit  looks 
much  more  attractive  in  the  box  or  basket,  and  keeps  much  better  and 
the  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year's  crop  are  n.t  injured.  It  is  held  in  one 
hand  and  operated  easily  and  rapidly.  The  other  hand  is  free  to  hold 
the  twigs,  etc.  Every  cherry  that  is  clipped  goes  Into  the  cup  and  Is 
secured.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  gives  good  satisfaction.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  75c:  2 for  $1.25.  Money  refunded  If  not  satisfactory. 
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NO  FAKE  HERE.  INVESTIGATE  THIS.  JOHN  SHANK,  MT.  STERLING,  ILL. 


er’s  front  door,  as  it  were;  and  wheth- 
er the  farmer  wanted  a pound  of  tea, 
a pair  of  gum  boots,  or  a baby  wagon, 
he  could  have  them  any  or  all  of 
them,  delivered  to  him  out  of  one  of 
the  biggest  and  freshest  stocks  of 
goods  in  the  world,  with  the  biggest 
government  on  earth  to  run  the  er- 
rand for  him.  The  resultant  economy 
for  the  producing  classes,  he  said, 
would  largely  compensate  for  low 
prices  for  products  and  low  wages  for 
work.  When  the  parcels  post  was 
once  established  he  (the  speaker) 
wouldn’t  be  obliged  to  hitch  up  and 
drive  four  miles,  through  the  mud, 
down  here  to  Blankville  and  then 
have  to  pay  double  price  to  a local 
skin-flint,  whose  little,  measley  stock 
of  goods,  as  to  the  size  of  it,  was  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  cost  of  it. 
And  there  was  another  pirate,  he  said, 
besides  this  Blankville  merchant,  that 
the  resolution,  when  it  was  realized, 
would  put  down  and  out,  and  that  was 
Tom  Platt.  He  used  Tom  Platt’s 
name  merely  is  representing  the  ex- 
press combines  of  the  country — a com- 
bine which,  by  its  extortions  and  dis- 
criminations, had  forefeited  the  right 
to  exist,  and  which,  on  account  of  its 
political  corruptions,  with  a lobby  in 
every  state  capitol,  and  a representa- 
tive in  every  important  party  conven- 
tion, he  had  come  to  regard  as  a posi- 
tive menace  to  democratic  institutions. 

Tom  Platt  had  no  spokesman  on  the 
ground,  but  the  Blankville  merchant 
was  more  fortunate.  His  father-in- 
law,  a neighboring  farmer,  was  in  the 
front  row  of  seats  and  when  he  struck 
the  floor  to  reply  it  was  like  a voice 
out  of  a whirlwind. 

That  “pirate,”  as  he  had  been  called 
in  Blankville,  was  his  son-in-law,  he 
said,  and  he  wa’n’t  no  pirate,  neither! 

He  just  charged  for  his  goods  what 


MORE  GOOD  CIDER 

can  bo  made  from  a given  amount 
of  apples  with  one  of  our  presses 
than  with  any  other.  The 
juice  will  be  purer  and  bring 
higher  prices;  the  extra 
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kills  every  fly  It  strike*.  Keeps  the  rest  off  cows  in 
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Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
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The  Best  Friend 

a hog  ever  had  is  "Dipolene,”  the  old  re- 
liable, guaranteed  “one  minute”  dip  that  in-1 
Stantly  destroys  insect  pests  and  prevents  cholera,  1 
and  cures  mange,  eczema  and  other  hog  troubles.  | 
A genuine  coal  tar  preparation,  free  from  lime,  sul- 
phur and  other  injurious  substances. 

“Dipolene 

makes  the  whitest  emulsion  of  any  dip  on  the  market, 

1 which  proves  it  to  be  the  purest  dip  made.  Now,  you 
want  the  best  hog  dip,  of  course.  Because  the  health 
and  comfort  of  your  animals  means  a great  deal  to  you. 

I But  how  are  you  to  know  which  Is  the  best  dip?  Well, 
the  DIPOLENE  way  is — **try  before  you  buy.”  If  .. 

| this  plan  strikes  you  right,  we  are  right  here  to  help  r 
you  decide  the  matter.  Write  to-day  tor  a Free  Sam-  V 
[ pie  Bottle  of  “Dipolene,”  our  Guarantee,  and  Free  jf 
Book  of  Valuable  Information. 
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he  had  to  to  make  a decent  living  for 
his  family.-  And  did  they  want  to  take 
the  bread  out  of  his  children's  mouths, 
so  to  speak,  by  bringing  him  into 
competition  at  close  range  with  mil- 
lionaire concerns  that  would  over- 
whelm him  like  a wave?  His  son-in- 
law,  he  said,  had  as  good  a right  to 
live  as  the  farmers  around  him,  if 
they  were  fifty  to  one.  The  very  fric- 
tion and  delay  and  expense  attendant 
upon  supplying  individual  wants,  of 
which  complaint  was  made,  was  the 
basis,  largely,  of  the  business  pros- 
perity that  the  Blankviile  merchant 
and  his  fellows  in  all  other  small 
towns  enjoyed;  the  conditions  of  trade 
referred  to  were  in  the  nature  of  as- 
sets of  these  men,  in  fact  those  condi- 
tions might  almost  be  said  to  stand 
in  the  relation  of  vested  rights.  And 
he  would  never  cease  to  denounce  a 
government  that  would  use  its  great 
strength  to  break  those  little  mer- 
chants up.  Now,  it  is  proposed  to 
overthrow  the  rights  of  those  men  be- 
cause it  is  convenient  to  the  majority 
to  have  them  despoiled.  When  did  it 
come  about,  he  wanted  to  ask,  that 
the  rights  of  the  minority  ceased  to 
have  consideration? 

And  as  for  the  express  company — 
that  some  people  wanted  to  see  de- 
stroyed, he  would  like  to  know  who 
it  was  but  that  same  company  which 
gave  our  people  a reduced  rate  from 
Blankviile  to  Kansas  City,  that  year 
we  had  the  peach  crop,  and  saved  the 
Blankviile  fruit-men  several  thousand 
dollars  (some  reports  said  $8,000)  in 
that  one  season?  Why,  some  people, 
as  it  looked  to  him,  didn’t  know  when 
they  were  well  off  or  when  they  were 
well  used,  and  he  wanted  that  insti- 
tute to  “set  down”  on  all  such  social- 
istic schemes  as  that  proposed  in  the 
resolution  just  introduced.  And  as  for 
keeping  express  people  and  railroad 
people  out  of  politics  and  conventions, 
he  wanted  to  inquire  who  would  be 
left  to  run  the  politics  of  the  country 
if  all  men  of  substance  and  experience 
in  large  affairs  were  to  be  barred? 
Why.  who,  indeed,  would  be  left  but 
agitators  like  the  preceding  speaker, 
whose  only  equipment  for  public  af- 
fairs was  the  possession  of  an  iron 
jaw? 

How  Mr.  Miller  got  his  team  back 
in  the  traces  and  under  control  is  an- 
other story,  but  the  incident  shows 
the  direction  the  line-fence  takes  that 
runs  down  between  the  advocates  and 
the  opponents  of  the  parcels  post. 
Most  country  consumers  want  the  par- 
cels post;  most  country  dealers  want 
it — not! 

In  the  city  the  need  of  it,  and  the 
dread  of  it,  are  both  less  than  in  the 
country.  But  it  is  from  the  cities  that 
the  great  opposition  comes  which  pre- 
vents the  parcels  post  from  coming. 
If  there  were  no  influences  or  inter- 
ests involved  but  the  direct -interests; 
viz.:  country  people,  including  those 
from  the  country  towns,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  express  companies  and 
small  retailers  upon  th  other,  the 
parcels  post  would  be  established  be- 
fore Oklahoma  is  admitted  as  a state. 

The  opposition  that  controls  comes 
from  several  sources.  One  is  that 
large  fraction  of  society  which  is 
against  anything  that  promises  to  dis- 
turb the  existing  order.  They  reason 
thus:  If  a part  of  the  express  busi- 

ness may  be  absorbed  by  the  govern- 
ment, why  not  all  of  it?  If  the  gov- 
ernment may  take  over  that  part  of 
our  transportation  commonly  called 
express,  why  not  go  a step  farther  and 
appropriate  all  kinds  of  carriage  by 
rail?  Where  is  this  thing  going  to 
stop?  Then  there  is  that  silent,  but 
influential  class,  who  look  with  dread 
and  distrust  upon  any  movement  tend- 
ing toward  greater  equality  among 
men.  The  parcels  post  would  be  a 
step  toward  equality.  With  it  the 
poorest  farmer  on  the  rural  route 
could  buy,  to  the  extent  of  his  small 
means,  just  as  efficiently  as  the  rich- 
est banker,  and  then  have  his  pur- 
chases delivered  to  him  by  the  same 
power  that  directs  the  army  and  the 
navy.  The  prospect  is  pregnant  with 
hope  or  abhorrence,  according  to  the 
way  you  look  at  it. 

It  was  a fine  tribute  the  British 
government  paid  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
when  its  proud  warship  bore  that  dis- 
tinguished author  through  summer 
seas  in  the  last  months  of  his  fatal  ill- 
ness in  a vain  quest  for  strength. 
Such  attentions  hitherto  have  been 
paid  exclusively  to  the  learned,  the 
powerful,  the  rich,  the  valiiant.  But 
now  come  these  iconoclasts  and  pro- 
pose that  a government  agency  more 
powerful  and  more  significant  than  a 
man  of  war;  viz.:  the  mail  service, 
with  an  industrial  attachment,  shall 


be  put  at  the  beck  and  call  of  any 
Parmer  Corntasscl  who  can  lick  a 
stamp.  When  the  father-in-law  in 
my  storyette  called  the  parcels  posts 
a “socialistic  proposition”  he  spoke 
with  exactness.  It  is  socialistic.  For 
what  is  socialism,  calmly  considered 
and  clearly  defined,  but  a reversal  of 
the  procedure  as  old  as  history  which 
has  made  thevbee  rather  than  the  hive 
the  center  of  concern,  substituting 
therefor  an  effort  on  the  part  of  or- 
ganized society — that  is  the  govern- 
ment— to  give  to  the  public  welfare 
that  paramount  consideration  which 
hitherto  has  been  given  to  private  ad- 
vantage ? 

Men  are  like  horses  in  shying  at 
what  is  new  to  them.  Many  people 
shy  at  the  parcels  post  because  it  is 
paternalistic.  The  same  people  go 
right  along  past  the  public  school 
house  every  day  without  picking  up 
their  ears  and  yet  the  public  school  at 
which  all  the  children,  regardless  of 
property  or  poverty,  are  taught,  and 
to  the  support  of  which  all  taxpayers 
must  contribute  alike,  regardless  of 
parenthood,  guardianship,  celibacy  or 
sterility,  is  the  extremist  limit  of  pa- 
ternalism that  Americans  have  yet  in- 
corporated into  law  or  custom.  The 
point  is  the  public  school,  with  all  its 
leveling  and  socialistic  attributes,  is 
accepted  because  we  are  used  to  it. 
The  parcels  post  won’t  be  a particle 
more  scary  when  we  grow  accustomed 
to  it.  In  my  estimation  there  is  no 
more  question  about  the  effect  the 
parcels  post  will  have  upon  the  store- 
keepers of  cross-roads  villages  and 
country  towns  than  there  is  about  the 
closing  up  of  the  private  schools 
which  took  place  when  the  public 
schools  came  in.  When  the  parcels 
post  gets  into  full  action,  the  mer- 
chants I have  referred  to  will  have 
lots  of  leisure  to  sit  on  their  lonesome 
counters  and  watch  the  government 
mail  carriers  drive  by  delivering  to 
their  quondam  customers  the  parcels 
put  up  by  Jones  Bros,  and  Montgom- 
ery Ward. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  little 
dealer,  wherever  he  may  be  located, 
is  threatened  with  extinction  by  a va- 
riety of  causes  besides  the  parcels 
post — causes  that  in  the  main  go  to 
make  up  what  we  call  “progress.” 
The  department  store,  the  trolley  car, 
the  asphaltum  pavement,  the  electric 
light,  the  telephone,  the  auto  delivery 
wagon,  all  are  unfavorable  to  small 
businesses.  By  merely  taking  up  a 
little  stick  of  black  rubber  with  a 
diaphragm  in  one  end  and  a wire  at 
the  other  the  housewife  in  the  ex- 
tremest  limits  of  the  city,  without 
leaving  her  kitchen,  can,  with 
the  celerity  of  Ariel  or  of  a 
disembodied  spirit,  summon  to 
her  ear  the  down-town  mer- 
chant to  price  his  wares  for  her, 
to  discuss  their  qualities  with  her,  dis- 
covering by  the  very  tones  of  his  voice 
whether  he  tells  her  the  truth  or  no, 
and  then  the  order  that  she  may  place 
with  him  will  presently  be  delivered  in 
a wagon  that  propels  itself.  Is  it  any 
wonder  she  trades  at  the  trade-center, 
or  that  the  deserted  grocer  at  the  end 
of  the  car  line  tells  his  casual  visitor 
that  times  are  hard?  The  toils  are 
also  tightening  around  the  country 
merchant,  as  well.  Every  rod  of 
macadam,  every  mile  of  suburban 
railway,  every  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  travel  and  whatever  tends  to  elim- 
inate time  and  expense  and  friction  in 
supplving  the  needs  of  the  public,  all 
these  are  hostile  to  his  thrift.  Be- 
tween the  high  tides  of  metropolitan 
commerce  and  the  rural  tradesman 
the  principal  barrier  now  remaining 
is  the  delay,  and  cost,  and  vexation  of 
transit.  That  barrier  would  be  re- 
moved in  large  measure  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  parcels  post. 

EDWIN  TaYLOR. 

Edwardsville,  Kan. 

^ ^ 

Can’t  Do  Without  the  Pruning  Shears 

Send  me  one  pair  each  of  the  large 
and  small  size  pruning  shears.  I have 
lost  my  old  pair — could  not  wear  them 
out,  and  a day  in  the  stove  did  not 
hurt  them.  Cannot  get  along  without 
them.  E.  M.  REEVES. 

Waverly,  Iowa. 

By  the  way,  did  you  know  you  could 
earn  a pair  of  pruning  shears  as  a 
premium  for  new  subscribers?  That’s 
an  easy  way  to  get  them — and  they  are 
mighty  good  shears,  too. 

^ 3j|£  <£& 

I have  received  four  Brother  Jon- 
athan booklets,  and  certainly  think 
you  are  doing  a good  work  with  these 
booklets,  for  they  will  do  much  to 
advance  the  cause  of  better  horticul- 
ture.— Fred  A.  Smith,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


Gasoline  Engine 
Superiority 

When  a man  invests  in  a farm  power,  he 
owes  it  to  himself  to  get  the  best  that  can 
be  bought  for  the  money. 

The  modem  business  farm  can  no  longer 
be  successfully  operated  without  a power  of 
some  kind. 

The  best,  most  economical,  and  safest 
farm  power  is  a gasoline  engine. 

The  best  engine  is  the 

B.  H.  C. 

Gasoline  Engine. 

Why?  Well,  because  it’s  so  simple,  easily 
kept  in  order  and  operated  definitely. 

It  developes  the  full  rated  horse  power 
and  sustains  it  against  the  heaviest  load. 

It  is  safer,  cheaper  and  more  efficient  than 
steam  power. 

It  is  adaptable  to  any  and  every  ns«  re- 
quiring a power. 

Among  its  many  uses  may  be  named : 

Shelling,  Husking  and  Shred- 
ding Corn;  Grinding  Feed; 
Cutting  Dry  Fodder  and  En- 
silage; Pumping;  Sawing 
Wood; Separating  Cream, Etc. 

I.  H.  C.  engines  are  made  in  the  following 
styles  and  sizes : 

Vertical,  2,  3,  5 Horse  Power. 

Horizontal,  Portable  and  Stationary,  4,  6,  8, 
10,  12,  15  Horse  Power. 

If  interested  in  powers  in  any  way,  go  to 
the  International  Local  Agent  and  have  him 
show  you  the  I . H.  C.  gasoline  engine,  and 
supply  you  with  catalogues,  or  write  for 
further  information. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  U,  S,  A. 

(incorporated) 


ROOF  PROTECTION 

Any  building  that  is  worthy  of  a roof  is 
worthy  of  ago nd  one;  one  that  will  protect 
the  contents  from  rain,  wind  or  snow.  Any 
roofing  material  that  requires  patching 
every  little  while  is  liable  to  causa  you 
more  damage  than  a new  roof  of 

READY  ROOFING 

Anti  besides,  consider  the  annoyance.  We 
don’t  claim  that  Mica-Noid  will  last  forever, 
but  years  of  test  in  all  kinds  of  climates 
h ve  proven  it  will  on  last  tin,  shingles,  or 
iron  many  times.  Then  there  is  another 
feature  of  interest  about  Mica-Noid.  You 
put  it  on  yourself  thereby  saving  one-half 
the  expense.  Wouldn’t  Mica-Noid  make  a 
splendid  investment  for  any  of  your  roofs? 

To  enable  you  to  examine  this  roofing, 
we  will  send  you  a sample  of  each  thick- 
ness, FREE.  All  we  ask  is  your  name. 

ASBESTOS  MFG.  & ROOFING  CO-, 
SIM  Carr  Street,  st.  Louis. 


Spring 

Plant? 


is  Hearing  What  Are  You  Going  to 
Sit  down  and  make  out  your  list  for 


Orchard,  Windbrakes,  Small 

Fruits  and  CATALPA  and  HONEY  Locust 

for  fence  posts.  We  have  a complete  stock  which  gives 
universal  satisfaction  because  tnev  all  grow.  We  pack 
in  paper  lined  boxes  and  you  wilf  be  surprised  at  the 
small  cost  laid  down  at  your  depot.  Address  J.  C.  Welch 

THE  WELCH  NURSERY,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


Monthly  Page 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 
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do  you  want  bitter  fruk  yilld 

Prof.  S.  W.  Fletcher  of  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College  will  tell  you  how  to  get  it 
in  the  important  series  of  articles  on  the 
growing  of  fruits  which  is  running  in  The 
Garden  Magazine. 

Every  side  of  fruit  growing  is  discussed 
with  a view  of  increase  of  yield  and  quality 
of  fruit. 

These  articles  will  give  you  information 
that  may  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
you.  They  have  many  new  suggestions  born 
out  of  Prof.  Fletcher's  experiment  work  that 
every  fruit-grower  should  know  if  he  wants 
more  profit  in  his  work.  Many  superb  illus- 
trations make  the  articles  extremely  instruc- 
tive. 

In  January,  the  first  of  the  year  s series,  the  subject  » a»  quinces.  In 
March,  Fertilizing  the  Orchard.  In  the  forthcoming  numbers  as  follows: 

June Tilling  tile  Orchard. 

July — Blackberries,  Raspberries  and  Dewberries. 

August — Gooseberries. 

September — Incidental  Care  of  the  Orchard. 

October — Propagation  of  Fruits. 

These  subjects  are  not  the  only  ones  in  The  Garden  Magazine  that  will 
interest  you.  The  magazine  will  help  you  make  your  garden  more  beau- 
tiful and  productive.  SPECIAL  OFFER. 

In  order  to  acquaint  you  with  The  Garden  Magazine,  we  will  enter  your 
subscription  for  $1.00  commencing  with  the  April  double  Planting  Number, 
and  will  send  you  without  charge  the  January  and  March  numbers  contain- 
ing the  first  and  second  articles  of  Prof.  Fletcher's  series.  Your  subscrip- 
tion, therefore,  will  include  the  entire  series  of  Prof.  Fletcher's  articles. 

These  two  extra  numbers;  the  Spring  Planting  Number  in  April  and  the 

Fall  Planting  Number  in  October,  both  of 
which  sell  for  25  cents  on  the  newstands. 
Purchased  individually,  the  magazines 
would  cost  you  $1.70. 

Cut  off  Here. 


THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE: 

133  East  16th  street,  N.Y. 

I enclose  a dollar  and  accept  your 
special  offer  as  advertised  in  The 
Fruit-Grower. 


Spray  Pumps 

- and  Spraying  Materials 

The  season  for  spraying  has  arrived,  and  you 
ought  to  be  equipped  for  the  work.  If  you  need 
spray  pumps  or  appliances,  or  chemicals  of  any 
kind,  write  us— we  can  fill  your  order  at  once. 


We  have  a stock  of  Arsenate  of 
Lead,  the  best  insecticide  for  Cank- 
er Worms,  Codling  Moth,  etc. — 
used  by  all  the  best  growers.  Re- 
mains in  suspension,  does  not  burn 
foliage,  and  sticks  to  foliage  and 
fruit. 

We  also  have  Copper  Sulphate, 
Paris  Green,  Sulphur,  etc. 

Send  for  our  catalogue,  and  tell 
us  what  you  need — we  can  supply 
it  in  a hurry. 

Missouri  Valley  Seed  Store 

110  So.  4th  St.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 
iblislied  1S70.  Largest  Ho  rtieultural  Supply  House  in  the  West. 


One  Year  Cherry 

Do  not  forget  we  are  headquarters  for  ONE-YEAR  CHERRY.  We  will  have  a 
fine  lot  for  next  fall  as  well  as  two-year  trees  for  those  who  prefer  them.  We 
also  have  a nice  lot  of  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  etc.  Planters  will  do  well  to  get  our 
prices  before  buying.  Send  for  our  Cherry  circular. 

KNOX  NURSERIES 


H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS,  Proprietors. 


VINCENNES,  INDIANA 


T5be  SIMPLEX  Tree  Baler 

Is  a Success  fEXyatnumT&  care'  L.  F.  Dintelmann,  Belleville,  III. 


Sprague  Canning  Machinery 


Sales  Office 

42  Riber  Street 


Company 


CHICAGO,  ILL 


remnSteel  Roofing  $1.75  per  100  Sq.  Fee! 

Painted  red  both  sides,  most  durable  and  economical  roofing,  siding  or  ceiling  for ■ jJfSj 
bouses, stores,  cribs,  poultry  houses,  etc.  Easier  to  lay  and  cheaper  than  any  other  ma 
No  experience  necessarv  to  lav  it  A hammer  or  hatchet  are  the  only  tools  you  need. 

UfC  DAV  TUC  CD  Cl  PUT  to  all  points  ea«t  of  Colorado,  except  Oklahoma.  Texas 

ft  L “A  I I ML  rntlun  I and  Indian  Territory.  This  is  our  No.  15,  semi-hard- 

ened.  flat  steel  roofing  24x24  inches,  per  square  of  100  square  feet 

Corrugated  V crimped  or  standing  seam,  per  square • ••  •••••••••••  1,0 

For  25c  per  square  more  we  furnish  this  material  in  6 and  8 ft.  lengths.  0 

Brick  siding  and  beaded  ceiling  or  siding,  per  100  square  feet •••••••• 

Ask  for  Free  Catalogue  No  D 399  600  pages  of  bargains— Roofing  Furniture,  «xc.. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  - 35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO 


Questions  and  A nslvers 

Way  to  Get  Rid  of  Locust  Sprouts. 

I note  that  some  one  asks  in  April 
Fruit-Grower  how  to  get  rid  of  locust 
sprouts.  I will  tell  them  my  expe- 
rience. In  1880  I bought  a farm  that 
had  locust  trees  scattered  over  the 
pasture.  A neighbor  asked  me  why  I 
did  not  get  rid  of  them,  and  I replied 
that  I did  not.  know  how  to  do  it. 
He  said  to  bark  them  while  they  wei> 
in  bloom.  I tried  it,  and  while  I was 
at  work  the  brother  of  the  man  from 
whom  I bought  the  place  laughed  at 
me,  and  said  that  the  former  owner 
had  tried  all  sorts  of  ways  to  get  nd 
of  them,  and  had  failed.  A few  years 
after  that  the  laugh  was  on  my  side, 
for  there  was  scarcely  a tree  or  sprout 
left.  Get  rid  of  the  trees  in  this  way, 
and  you  will  not  be  bothered  with  the 
sprouts,  if  they  have  not  already 
started.  If  they  have,  cut  them  off  at 
the  same  time. — E.  W.  W.,  Neosho, 
Mo. 

it 

Benefit  of  Market  Houses. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wichita  think  there 
should  be  a market  place  in  this  city 
for  them.  Some  years  ago  the  city 
bought  a block  of  ground  for  a mar- 
ket square,  but  it  is  without  improve- 
ments of  any  kind,  and  of  course  can- 
not be  used  as  a market  in  its  present 
condition.  Some  information  about 
the  value  of  these  market  places  will 
be  appreciated.  Who  puts  up  the 
cash  to  make  the  improvements? 
How  are  they  regulated?  What  bene- 
fit is  such  a market  to  the  grower? 
To  the  dealer?  To  the  consumer? 
What  cities  whose  population  is  from 
30,000  to  75,000  have  city  market 
places?  And  of  what  benefit  is  such 
a market  to  the  city? — G.  W.  C., 
Wichita,  Kan. 

We  believe  the  plan  of  having  mar- 
ket places  such  as  suggested  comes  to 
us  from  France,  and  these  places  are 
most  popular  in  the  Southern  cities 
in  America.  The  market  houses  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  are  owned 
by  the  city,  and  are  improved  and 
maintained  by  appropriations  from 
the  public  funds.  In  St.  Joseph  this 
is  the  case,  and  gardeners  and  fruit- 
growers who  have  “stands,”  where 
they  back  up  their  wagons  every 
morning,  pay  10  cents  a day  for  the 
privilege.  Where  one  desires  a cer- 
tain space  reserved  for  him  it  is  done, 
upon  the  payment  of  the  fee  named. 
Where  a grower  desires  to  market  his 
produce  direct  to  the  consumer,  this 
plan  works  well,  for  it  gives  him  a 
place  where  his  wagon  can  be  found 
every  morning,  and  many  of  the  gar- 
deners and  growers  have  a regular 
trade  among  persons  who  visit  the 
market  every  morning.  The  plan  is 
of  benefit  to  the  consumer,  in  that 
he  can  go  to  market  and  get  his  pro- 
duce at  first  hands,  direct  from  the 
grower.  It  is  likely  true  that  the 
regular  dealers  are  not  benefited  by 
this  form  of  selling,  because  the  plan 
eliminates  them  in  the  transaction.  It 
might  be  said  just  here  that  the  mar- 
ket place  is  a great  thing  socially — 
for  those  who  visit  market  as  pur- 
chasers, as  well  as  for  the  growers. 
On  a big  market  day,  when  lots  of 
people  are  "on  the  market,”  there  is 
much  interchange  of  gossip  among 
the  frequenters.  Kansas  City  has  a 
Saturday  night  market — the  only  one 
we  know  of  in  the  Middle  West.  Grow- 
ers come  to  market  in  the  morning, 
and  if  not  sold  out  they  have  another 
chance  in  the  evening,  for  after  sup- 
per great  crowds  of  people  will  come 
down  to  buy  supplies  for  the  Sunday 
meal.  In  the  rush  of  the  season  some 
growers  make  two  trips,  one  for  the 
morning  market  and  another  in  the 
evening,  and  this  evening  market 
often  enables  them  to  dispose  of  fruit 
which  might  be  unsalable  by  Monday. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  a great  mar- 
ket place,  and  the  fruit-growers  are 
loud  in  its  praise.  We  believe  that 
growers  everywhere  appreciate  these 
markets,  and  that  they  are  a good 
thing  for  the  town  in  more  ways  than 
one.  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Joseph,  in  Missouri,  have  market 
houses;  Grand  Rapids  has  a fine  one, 
and  the  market  of  New  Orleans  is  a 
noted  place.  Doubtless  there  are 
many  others  throughout  the  country 
with  which  we  are  not  acquainted. 

$ 

Is  It  Advisable  to  Thin  Apples? 

(1)  In  view  of  the  encouraging  re- 
ports concerning  the  apple  crop  this 
season,  would  it  not  be  wisdom  for 
growers  to  thin  the  fruit  severely, 
with  the  idea  of  putting  the  trees  in 


condition  to  bear  well  in  1907,  which 
would  be  the  “off  year”?  (2)  Is  the 
Bederwood  strawberry  staminate  or 
pistillate? — I.  L.  W.,  Gardiner,  Me. 

If  apple  trees  are  overloaded,  they 
should  be  thinned,  for  the  benefit  of 
this  year’s  crop,  and  also  for  the  ef- 
tect  on  next  year’s  crop,  as  suggested. 
We  have  had  no  need  to  thin  apples 
in  the  Middle  West  for  several  years, 
but  there  are  growers  who  have  prac- 
ticed thinning  in  other  years  and  had 
good  results.  In  the  Northwestern 
country  and  in  Colorado  growers 
practice  thinning.  The  editor  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  saw  a Newtown  Pippin 
tree  at  Hood  River,  Ore.,  from  which 
eigtit  bushels  of  apples  had  been 
taken  when  the  trees  were  thinned, 
the  fruit  then  being  not  over  one- 
third  grown.  And  yet  this  tree  doubt- 
less produced  as  many  boxes  of  ap- 
ples as  it  would  have  had  if  the  en- 
tire crop  had  been  left  on  the  trees. 
The  managers  of  the  different  ship- 
ping associations  urge  their  members 
all  through  the  season  to  thin  severe- 
ly, to  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit. 
And  to  relieve  the  trees  of  part  of 
their  load  will  undoubtedly  tend  to 
help  them  form  fruit  buds  for  the 
next  year’s  crop.  (2)  The  Bederwood 
is  a staminate  variety  of  strawberry, 
and  a very  good  pollenizer  for  other 
sorts. 

it 

Preserving  Fruits  for  Exhibition  Pur- 
poses. 

We  have  several  requests  for  for- 
mulas for  liquids  in  which  to  preserve 
fruits  for  exhibition  purposes.  We 
shall  try  to  answer  these  in  June 
Fruit-Grower. 

it 

Wants  “Lop-Eared”  Rabbits. 

I would  like  to  know  the  address  of 
some  one  who  deals  in  lop-eared  rab- 
bits. I fail  to  find  any  advertisement 
of  this  kind  in  The  Fruit-Grower. — 
E.  H.,  Diamond.  111. 

Fruit-growers,  as  a rule,  have  little 
use  for  rabbits,  but  perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  can  answer  the  foregoing 
question. 

it 

The  Liveland  Raspberry  Apple. 

I would  like  to  ask  through  the 
Fruit-Grower  what  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  readers  with  the  Liveland 
Raspberry  apple.  It  seems  to  be  also 
called  Rubets.  What  of  its  earliness, 
quality,  size,  color,  productiveness — in 
short,  its  characteristics,  as  developed 
by  experience.  Would  it  be  a good 
early  market  variety?— C.  B.  P.,  Al- 
bany, 111. 

Liveland  raspberry  is  described  in 
American  Fruit  Culturist  as  follows: 
“Medium,  roundish;  waxen,  white, 
shaded  and  marbled  crimson;  flesh 
snow  white,  tinged  with  pink  next  the 
skin;  tender,  fine-grained,  crisp,  juicy, 
sub-acid,  almost  sweet;  quality  good, 
August.  Russian.”  Specimens  re- 
ceived at  The  Fruit-rGower  office, 
however,  were  somewhat  better  col- 
ored than  this  description  would  have 
one  believe;  color  was  red  and  white 
striped,  very  clear  and  beautiful. 
From  the  specimens  we  have  seen  we 
would  say  that  this  description  does 
not  over-state  the  quality;  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent apple,  so  far  as  quality  and 
appearance  goes.  Who  of  our  read- 
ers can  tell  as  to  its  productiveness 
and  the  profit  in  growing  it?  The  au- 
thority we  have  quoted  here  does  not 
give  any  synonym  for  this  variety. 

Cutting  Back  •Peach  Trees. 

I have  come  into  possession  of  a 
farm  on  which  are  a number  of  old 
peach  trees,  which  are  quite  large  and 
thrifty,  with  large,  spreading  branch- 
es. I would  like  some  information 
about  cutting  the  limbs  back.  When 
is  the  best  time  to  do  this,  and  is  it 
best  to  cut  back  all  the  limbs  at  one 
time?  I have  lately  subscribed  for 
The  Fruit-Grower,  but  consider  I have 
received  my  money’s  worth,  if  I never 
get  another  paper. — H.  C.  H.,  Topeka, 
Kan. 

The  peach  trees  can  be  cut  back 
into  old  wood,  if  the  limbs  are  too 
long  and  with  all  the  bearing  wood  at 
the  tips  of  the  branches.  We  have 
seen  an  old  peach  orchard  which  was 
cut  back  by  J.  H.  Hale,  and  he  pruned 
the  trees  severely — so  severely,  in  fact, 
that  he  reduced  the  average  height 
of  the  trees  by  about  six  feet.  He 
prefers  to  cut  back  part  of  the  limbs 
at  a time,  leaving  part  to  pump  sap 
through  the  tree,  as  he  expressed  it. 
The  work  could  have  been  done  more 
easily  earlier  in  the  season,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  all  right  to  do  it  now.  Most 
persons  would  be  inclined  to  do  as 


little  of  this  pruning  as  possible  this 
season,  for  it  is  likely  that  if  the  trees 
have  been  unpruned  for  several  years 
the  fruit  crop  is  all  on  the  parts  of  the 


tree  which  should  be  removed  by  the 
pruning.  We  have  a peach  crop  this 
year — and  “a  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush.”  This  prun- 
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ing  can  be  better  done  when  the  trees? 
have  no  crop,  but  part  of  it  can  be 
done  this  season,  at  any  rate. 

Killing;  Woolly  Aphis  in  Nursery  Stock 

Please  tell  me,  if  I place  a bundle 
of  nursery  trees  (apple)  in  a barrel 
of  water,  roots  down,  will  this  drown- 
ing process  destroy  wooly  aphis  on 
the  roots — say  in  six  hours,  or  even 
two  hours?  The  aphis  is  not  a water 
animal,  is  not  amphibious.  There- 
fore is  not  able  to  exist  under  water. 
Is  this  true?  What  does  actual  dem- 
onstration teach? 

(2)  If  I place  nursery  trees  in  air 
tight  box,  or  other  inclosure,  and 
place  in  the  box  an  open  saucer  of  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon,  leaving  trees  so 
for,  say,  ten  hours,  will  this  exposure 
to  the  fumes  of  the  carbon  destroy  all 
insect  life  on  the  trees,  including  scale 
or  aphis?  What  does  demonstration 
teach  ? 

I once  had  a lot  of  plum  trees,  with 
roots  badly  infested  with  borers — a 
few  of  the  trees  ruined  by  them.  The 
trees  were  immersed  in  a pond  of 
water  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  every 
borer  seemed  to  be  destroyed.  The 
borer  is  a land  animal  and  not  able  to 
live  a great  while  under  water. 

(3)  How  much  concentrated  lye 
should  be  added  to  20  gallons  of 
water  (about  half  a barrel)  to  kill  all 
insect  life  on  roots  of  trees,  and  yet 
not  injure  the  trees?  This  would  be 
a simple  way  to  treat  trees  as  they 
are  being  set,  and  yet  avoid  the  wooly 
aphis,  which  nearly  every  nursery 
now  propagates  and  disseminates  by 
millions.  But  individual  planters  are 
slow  to  kill  part  of  their  trees  in  order 
to  learn  the  proper  strength  of  a so- 
lution warrantedvto  kill  all  insect  life, 
and  yet  not  scorch  the  tree  roots. — 
S.  W.  DeB.,  Trinidad,  Colo. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Stedman:  (1)  You 
cannot  successfully  kill  woolly  aphis 
by  submerging  trees  in  a barrel  of 
water,  as  enopgh  air  will  be  carried 
down  about  the  aphids  to  keep  them 
alive  longer  than  you  could  afford  to 
keep  the  trees  in  water.  The  usual 
method  is  to  use  tobacco  dust  about 
the  trees  after  setting  them  out. 

(2)  Your  bisulphide  of  carbon 
method  will  kill  all  ordinary  insects, 
including  woolly  aphis,  lice,  etc.,  but 
will  not  injure  their  eggs,  nor  will  it 
kill  many  of  our  hardy  scale  insects, 
such  as  San  Jose  scale. 

(3)  It  is  simply  impossible  to  make 
concentrated  lye  strong  enough  so 
that  you  can  dip  the  roots  of  your 
trees  in  it,  having  it  strong  enough  to 
kill  the  insects  without  injuring  your 
trees.  You  would  better  not  try  to 
kill  the  woolly  aphis  on  the  roots  by 
any  other  method  than  to  use  the 
fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas, 
but  use  tobacco  dust  about  the  roots 
when  you  set  the  trees  out. 

The  matter  relating  to  woolly  aphis 
has  been  threshed  out  several  times 
in  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  if  you  have 
a complete  set  of  this  journal  you 
have  all  the  information  that  any- 
body knows  of  in  regard  to  woolly 
aphis,  giving  you  the  very  best  treat- 
ment known,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
your  trying  to  work  out  some  other 
plan  and  asking  here  and  there 
whether  such  and  such  a method  will 
do. 

Sterilization  of  Soil. 

What  is  meant  by  “sterilization  of 
the  soil,”  as  the  expression  is  used  in 
the  article  on  page  8 of  the  April 
Fruit-Grower?  The  article  is  one 
which  quotes  from  an  address  made 
by  W.  W.  Rawson. — J.  A.  C.,  Galena, 
Kan. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  Steriliza- 
tion of  the  soil  means  to  kill  any  nox- 
ious organisms,  like  the  spores  of  par- 
asitic fungi,  or  even  the  eggs  of  nox- 
ious insects.  Sterilization  of  the  soil 
is  usually  accomplished  by  heating  it 
to  a sufficient  temperature  to  kill  any 
of  these  organisms.  For  instance,  the 
damping-off  fungus,  which  some- 
simes  attack  young  plants  under  glass, 
is  likely  to  persist  in  the  soil  and 
spread  to  any  young  plants  put  into  it 
unless  it  is  sterilized  by  heating  to  kill 
the  spores  of  this  fungus.  Also  any 
plant  diseases,  especially  in  the  green- 
house, are  likely  to  get  worse  and 
worse  year  after  year  if  the  same  soil 
is  used  unless  this  soil  is  sterilized  by 
heating. 

* 

Ashes  About  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape 
Vines. 

Please  let  me  know  what  has  been 
the  experience  of  Fruit-Grower  read- 
ers with  using  coal  ashes  around  the 
crown  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and 


grape  vines,  in  place  of  any  other  ma- 
terial, either  as  a mulch  or  as  a fer- 
tilizer.— G.  W.  B.,  Tufts  College, 
Mass. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  Wood  ashes 
is  a splendid  fertilizer  for  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  and  supply  them  with  pot- 
ash in  about  the  best  and  most  avail- 
able form  in  which  it  can  be  secured 
in  any  fertilizer.  Coal  ashes  possess 
very  little  fertilizer  value;  when  at  all, 
they  are  of  more  service  in  loosening 
up  a hard,  compact  soil  than  they  are 
for  any  direct  fertilizer  properties 
that  they  contain.  They  are  hardly 
to  be  generally  recommended  as  a 
fruit  tree  fertilizer.  If  applied  in  a 
large  quantity  to  the  soil,  they  are 
likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Soft  coal  ashes  particularly  or  coal 
containing  a large  quantity  of  sulphur 
will  possess  sufficient  sulphuric  acid 
as  to  be  somewhat  caustic  to  plants 
if  applied  in  large  quantities.  Gener- 
ally speaking  it  is  safer  not  to  use 
coal  ashes  unless  one  wants  to  try 
them  in  very  small  quantity  on  a ten- 
acious soil  to  see  what  effect  they 
may  have  in  mellowing  the  soil. 


^ 


I have  been  a subscriber  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  for  two  years,  and 
think  the  paper  is  constantly  improv- 
ing, and  well  worth  the  increased 
subscription  price. — Jas.  E.  Thomp- 
son, Missouri. 


^ 


The  Mayor  of  Kalamazoo. 

At  the  spring  election  in  Kalamazoo, 
Mich,  Mr.  William  Thompson,  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager  of  the  Kalamazoo 
Stove  Co.,  with  whose  business  many  of  our 
readers  are  familiar,  was  elected  Mayor  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  on  a platform 
calling  for  "a  square  deal,  equal  rights  to 
all  and  special  privileges  to  none.” 

Mr.  Thompson's  popularity  with  his  fel- 
low-townsmen was  such  that  the  majority 
by  which  he  was  elected  was  larger  than 
any  mayor  of  Kalamazoo  has  received  in 


many  years.  Commenting  on  his  election  the 
Kalamazoo  Gazette  says: 

‘‘William  Thompson  was  elected  mayor 
of  Kalamazoo  yesterday  by  a majority  un- 
precedented in  recent  years  in  Kalamazoo 
municipal  affairs. 

"Last  night,  Mr.  Thompson’s  progress 
through  the  streets  was  one  continuous  ova- 
tion, men  and  women  of  all  shades  of 
political  belief,  pressing  forward  to  offer 
him  their  congratulations. 

The  election  was,  of  course,  a personal 
triumph  of  Mr.  Thompson,  but  in  reality 
the  congratulations  should  have  been  bestow- 
ed upon  the  city  of  Kalamazoo. 

'The  city  is  the  gainer,  for  it  is  the  city 
which  will  profit  by  this  election.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  a busy  man.  He  is  the  head 
and  front  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  enter- 
prises in  the  city;  he  has  in  his  employ 
hundreds  of  workmen;  the  products  of  the 
factory  of  which  he  is  the  head,  go  in  single 
shipments  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
land.  He  keeps  his  hand  on  every  depart- 
ment of  his  business,  for  he  is  a man  who 
not  only  ‘does  things'  himself,  but  who  seen 
that  every  department  of  business  under  his 
charge  also  does  things,  and  does  them 
right.  He  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
neglect  a duty — and  this  record  is  a guar- 
antee that  Kalamazoo  for  the  next  year  at 
least,  will  have  that  which  was  promised 
in  the  platform  on  which  Mr.  Thompson 
was  elected — 'A  business  administration.' 

‘‘Born  under  circumstances  which  lead 
so  many  young  men  to  look  for  the  'soft 
snaps’  of  life,  Mr.  Thompson  chose  rather 
to  work  his  way  up,  and  starting  at  the  bot- 
Lom  learn  d every  detail  of  ’he  business 
he  decided  to  make  his  life's  work. 

“Indomitable  determination,  perfect  thor- 
oughness and  absolute  honesty,  are  the  chief 
characteristics  that  have  marked  his  career; 
it  is  these,  too,  which  have  won  for  him  the 
respect  of  the  citizens  of  Kalamazoo  and 
have  lead  to  their  calling  him  to  the  high- 
est office  In  the  city  government. 

“Mr.  Thompson  is  a man  without  political 
ambitions.  He  has,  we  are  sure,  no  desire 
for  higher  office — no  greater  desire  than 
he  had  for  the  office  of  mayor,  but  he  be- 
lieves In  Kalamazoo  and  he  believes  that  it 
is  capable  of  higher  things,  great  growth 
and  larger  prosperity,  and  he  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  himself  and  his  time  to  promote 
that  growth  and  that  greater  prosperity. 

“Kalamazoo  is  to  be  congratulated — not 
only  that  the  city  has  by  a turn  of  political 
fortunes  secured  a mayor  of  unusual  charac- 
ter and  ability  but  also  of  the  fact  that  Its 
citizens  have  had  the  breadth  of  vision  and 
broadness  of  mind  to  choose  such  a man 
when  the  opportunity  offered. 

“The  day  of  ‘the  Greater  Kalamazoo’  has 
dawned.” 


FRUIT  FARMS  AND  FRUIT  LAND  FOR  SALE 

This  department  Is  for  the  benefit  of  Fruit-Grower  readers  who  wish  to  buy,  sell 
or  leaue  farm  lands.  All  advertisements  of  this  nature  will  be  Inserted  for  a charge 
of  2 cents  per  word,  each  Initial  and  num  ber  to  count  as  a word.  No  display  type 
will  be  used  In  ads  which  are  accepted  at  this  reduced  rate,  and  all  charges  must  he 
paid  In  advance.  The  rate  of  2 cents  per  word  Is  for  each  Insertion.  Count  the 
words  when  sending  your  advertisement,  and  the  cost  can  be  easily  ascertained. 
THE  FKUIT-GKOWER  CO.,  8t.  Joseph,  Mo. 


The  wonderful  Nelson  Fruit  Growing  Dis- 
trict of  Kootenay  is  worth  investigating. 
Write  me  for  particulars.  S.  M.  Brydges, 
Nelson,  B.  C. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  real  estate 
in  Grand  Valley,  the  famous  peach,  apple 
and  pear  growing  section  of  Western  Colo- 
rado. Orchards  here  8 years  old  net  the 
growers  from  $500  to  $700  per  acre.  The 
climate  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  is  a 
specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles  and 
asthma.  Write  us  for  information.  The 
Home  Loan  & Investment  Co.,  367  Main  St., 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


ARKANSAS  LANDS — For  booklet,  address 
E.  H.  FAIR,  CENTERTON,  ARK. 


INVEST  YOUR  MONEY 

If  only  a few  dollars  each  month.  You  will 
be  surprised  how  quickly  a small  invest- 
ment will  become  a large  one.  Large  for- 
tunes have  been  made  from  small  begin- 
nings. Here  is  what  we  believe  will  prove 
the  greatest  opportunity  of  your  life,  but 
you  must  act  at  once  to  get  the  full  benefit 
of  increase  in  price.  Buy  Kansas  Co-Oper- 
ative Refining  Co.  stock,  and  buy  it  now 
while  it  is  selling 


NURSERY  FOR  SALE 

Can  be  bought  very  low;  everything  to  go 
right  in  business;  good  retail  trade;  best 
grounds  and  location  in  Illinois  for  handling 
dealers.  Write  for  particulars. 

GEORGE  WIRT,  ALPHA,  ILL. 


Fruit  and  Poultry  Farms 

No  better  state  than  Michigan,  no  better 
city  than  South  Haven,  and  no  better  man 
to  correspond  with  than  E.  S.  Linderman,  a 
resident  and  fruit-grower  for  over  20  years. 
Write  me  your  wants. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm,  80  acres,  30  in 
cultivation,  2 acres  bearing  orchard,  small 
fruit;  fine  spring,  houses,  barns,  etc.;  $1,600. 
Box  38,  Decatur,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE — A beautiful  home  in  Mena. 
Ark.;  6-room  cottage,  2 4arge  cellars,  wind 
mill,  splendid  well,  soft  cold  water,  2 large 
barns,  100  Elberta  peach  trees  in  full  bear- 
ing; 1 acre  berries;  25  plum  trees;  5 acres 
choice  garden  or  celery  land  under  irriga- 
tion. For  further  information  address  H.  C. 
Pumphrey,  Agt.,  P.  O.  Box  8 4,  Mena,  Ark. 


AT  8 CENTS  PER  SHARE 

PAR  VALUE  $1.00.  Full  paid  and  non- 
assessable. It  will  sell  at  15  cents  or  higher 
within  a very  short  time,  with  good  pros- 
pects of  its  selling  at  50  cents  or  $1.00  and 
paying  Big:  Dividends  almost  before  you 
know  it.  This  is  a great  Independent  oil  re- 
fining enterprise,-  strictly  co-operative  and 
has  great  prospects.  We  predict  the  com- 
pany can  pay  20  to  30  per  cent  dividends 
when  the  plant  is  in  full  operation.  Every- 
body knows  there  Is  an  immense  profit  in 
refining  oil.  Come  in  with  us  and  help  to 
make  the  Kansas  Co-Operative  Refining  Co. 
the  greatest  independent  oil  refinery  In  the 
world.  The  officers  have  agreed  to  take 
their  chances  with  you.  They  receive  no 
salaries  and  everybody  will  be  on  an  equal 
basis.  Only  a Limited  Amount  of  Stock  for 
Sale  at  Present  Price.  Buy  now,  and  buy  all 
you  can,  if  you  want  to  make  good  big 
money.  Instalment  payments  if  desired. 
Write  for  "Co-Operative  Refining”  Prospec- 
tus. DON’T  WAIT.  Booklet,  "How  to  Judge 
Investments,”  free.  Address, 

UNION  SECURITY  CO., 

634  Gaff  Bldg.  Chicago,  111. 


FOR  SALE — Apple  orchard  in  South- 
west Missouri,  “Land  of  the  Big  Red 
Apple.”  2850  trees,  excellent  varieties, 
set  spring  1902,  in  splendid  condition; 
6 miles  from  Springfield.  Address 
Owner,  L.  C.  Hubbell,  Springfield,  Mo. 


BEST  LAND  IN  TEXAS 

In  rainbelt,  $8.00  to  $20.00.  No  hot 
winds,  floods  or  blizzards.  Other  land, 
$2.00  to  $7.00.  List  free.  Hilaiul  P. 

Lockwood,  455,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


A Farm  of  Your  Own 


I WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write 
me  today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or 
what  your  occupation  has  been,  I will 
teach  you  the  Real  Estate  business  by 
mail;  appoint  you  Special  Representa- 
tive of  my  Company  in  your  town ; start 
you  in  a profitable  business  of  your  own 
and  help  you  make  big  money  at  once. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  men  without 
capital  to  become  independent  for  life. 
Valuable  book  and  full  particulars  free. 
Write  today. 

EDWIN  R.MARDEN,  President 
Co-operative  Realty  Co. 

1287  Athenaeum  Building;  CHICAGO 


VIRGINIA  HOMES 


in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  or  in  “Sunny 
Southern  Kansas.”  Good,  level  land,  black 
soil;  wheat,  30  bushels;  oats,  60  bushels; 
barley,  60  bushels;  corn,  40  bushels;  all  for 
$5  to  $8  per  acre;  good  water;  healthy 
climate.  Low  rates  to  homeseekers.  T.  Car- 
rabine  & Co.,  300  Century  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Opposite  Postoffice. 


3 months  subscription  to 

Box  A 82  FARMER  CO.,  Emporia,  Va. 


worth  or  where  located.  IE  YOU 
WANT  YOUR  PROPERTY 
SOLD  QUICKLY  bc  .d  us  de- 
scription and  pi  ice.  If  You  W ant 
to  Buy  aPropertyof  any  kind 
anywhere,  tell  us  your  require- 
ments. We  can  save  you  money. 

N.  B.  JOHNSON  & CO. 

520 Commerce  Bldg,  KANSAS  CITY f M0. 


FOR  YOUR  REAL 
ESTATE  OR 
BUSBNESS 

no  matter 
what  it 


The  wise  farmer,  looking  to  profit,  sees 
more  weight  in  the  steer  than  the  bull. 
Poultrymen  are  finding  that  it  pays  well  to 
raise  capons  instead  of  cockerels.  What  to 
do  with  the  cockerels  has  been  a problem, 
as  they  are  hard  to  fatten.  On  the  market 
capons  always  find  a quicker  sale  and  at 
higher  prices  than  ordinary  chickens.  A 
very  instructive  book  on  raising  capons  has 
just  been  published  by  George  P.  Pilling  & 
Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  shows  how  farm- 
ers and  poultrymen  can  easily  make  a big 
increase  in  the  revenue  of  the  poultry  yard 
by  caponizing.  There  are  instructive  chap- 
ters on  feeding  and  dressing  capons.  Sub- 
scribers to  The  Fruit-Grower  can  obtain  a 
copy  of  this  interesting  book  free  by  send- 
ing to  George  P.  Pilling  & Son  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  enclosing  a stamp  for  postage. 


You  learn  all  about  Virginia  lands, 
soil,  water,  climate,  resources,  pro- 
ducts, fruits,  berries,  mode  of  culti- 
vation, prices,  etc.,  by  reading  the 
VIRGINIA  FARMER.  Send  10c  for 


Profit  in  Capons. 


THE  FINEST  DAIRY  COUNTRY 

Experts  acknowledge  that  the  hardwood 
timber  counti  y traversed  by  the  SooLine  in 
Minnesota,  V isconsin  and  Michiganis  the 
best  dairy  region  in  the  United  Stales. 

The  land  is  gently  rolling  with  rich  loam 
soil  and  clay  sub-soil  and  abundance  of  pure 
water  in  lakes  and  streams.  Wonderful 
growth  of  grasses,  grains  and  vegetables. 
The  greatest  clover  county.  Choicest  lands 
on  easy  terms  at  from  $8.00  to  $15.00  per  acre. 
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W.  R.  CALLAWAY, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

.MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


ORCHARD  VINEYARD  ALFALFA  LANDS 

DAIRY  AND  CHICKEN  RANCHES 


Write  for  New  Illustrated  64* page 
Booklet.  Mailed  Free 
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HOT1T  TALK 


Conducted  by  'Mrs  Ruth 
Motherby  Address  all  com- 
munications to  " Home  Ed- 
itor, The  Truit-Grolver. " 


Our  Vacation. 

We  had  reached  a point  in  our  dis- 
cussion where  I had  referred  my  hus- 
band to  statistics  concerning  the  farm- 
er’s wife  and  the  insane  asylum,  and 
had  added,  “Our  lives  are  too  monot- 
onous. That’s  why  we  go  crazy.” 

“Just  what  are  we  driving  at?” 
asked  Jack,  with  the  fearful  directness 
of  the  average  man. 

“I’ve  simply  got  to  have  some  sort 
of  change,”  I replied. 

“All  right,  I’ll  fix  it.”  That’s  just 
like  Jack.  He  went  off  whistling  as 
merrily  as  if  I’d  only  asked  him  to 
mend  the  button  on  the  pantry  door; 
but  I knew,  by  the  variations  in  his 
whistled  tune,  that  he  was  planning 
things! 

There  are  three  families  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, besides  ours,  where  there  are 
children  old  enough  to  go  to  the  city 
to  school.  Jack  talked  with  the  heads 
of  those  families,  and  they  talked  with 
their  wives,  and  we  all  talked  together. 
We  saw  more  of  one  another,  that  sum- 
mer, than  we  had  before  in  years,  and 
it  did  us  all  good.  Our  lives  were  no 
longer  monotonous,  for  we  were  plan- 
ning something  new — -something  dif- 
ferent, and  we  were  saving  money  to 
make  it  come  to  pass,  and  finding  ways 
to  make  a little  more  to  add  to  the 
hoards  in  the  various  cracked  sugar 
bowls! 

One  day,  Jack  and  his  three  neigh- 
bors went  to  the  city.  When  they  re- 
turned, we  learned  that  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  renting  a large  furnished 
house  near  the  agricultural  college.  It 
was  nearly  time  for  school  to  open,  and 
we  packed  our  young  people  off  at  once. 
I went  with  them,  to  help  them  get 
settled,  for  it  was  agreed  that  the  work 
should  be  divided  among  them,  each — 
boys  as  well  as  girls — doing  his  share. 

The  mothers  were  to  take  turns  as 
chaperons,  doing  nothing  but  rest,  and 
advise  the  young  people,  and  keep  them 
in  order! 

The  fathers  came  down  as  often  as 
they  could,  and  then  there  were 
churches  and  theaters  and  lectures,  and 
all  manner  of  sight-seeing  that  is  not 
usually  indulged  in  by  farmer-folk,  but 
which  should  be,  more  frequently  than 
it  is. 

And  when  it  was  all  over,  and  the 
expenses  carefully  counted,  we  discov- 
ered that  our  vacations  had  cost  us 
almost  nothing;  for  our  children  had 
been  boarded  so  much  more  cheaply 
than  they  would  have  been  under  other 
circumstances,  that  the  difference  near- 
ly covered  the  board  of  the  chaperons. 

at 

Uses  for  Old  Papers. 

We’ve  laughed  at  the  story  of  the 
housewife  who  had  subscribed  for  a 
certain  journal  for  so  many  years  that 
the  proprietor  decided  to  ask  what  she 
considered  its  most  interesting  feature. 
They  expected  to  use  her  reply  for  an 
advertising  feature,  but  changed  their 
mind  when  it  came.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

“I  like  your  paper  because  it  just  fits 
my  cupboard  shelves.” 

But  there  is  many  a good  housewife 
who  loves  to  read  and  yet  who  knows 
the  value  of  paper  as  a labor  saver. 

I place  papers  between  the  springs 
and  mattress,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
much  they  save  the  mattress.  I make 
pads  of  newspapers  by  basting  several 
layers  of  them  in  an  old  sheet,  and 
cover  the  mattresses  on  the  baby’s  bed 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming  soiled. 

In  cold  weather  I place  papers  be- 
tween the  blankets,  and  they  are  as 
good  as  an  extra  quilt.  I also  place  a 
newspaper  over  the  chest  and  shoul- 
ders, and  button  my  cloak  over  it 
when  going  out  in  very  cold  windy 
weather,  and  am  comfortable  where  1 
would  otherwise  become  chilled. 

I use  old  papers  to  polish  my  win- 
dows, after  washing  them,  and  also  to 
rub  the  tea  kettle  bright.  Use  the 
paper  while  the  tea  kettle  is  hot  and 
you  will  get  a better  polish.  Wipe  all 
greasy  dishes  with  old  paper  before 
washing  them,  and  see  how  much 
more  agreeable  the  work  becomes. 

A paper  laid  down  in  front  of  the 
stove  before  removing  the  ashes  catchfs 
the  dirt,  instead  of  its  getting  on  the 
floor  or  oil  cloth.  Rubbing  the  oil  cloth 
with  a piece  of  old  paper  which  has 
been  saturated  with  kerosene  helps  to 
keep  it  clean  and  bright. 

Put  lamps  on  an  old  newspaper  while 


cleaning  and  filling,  and  save  getting 
your  table  dirty.  A paper  funnel  used 
to  cover  the  chimney  during  the  day, 
saves  some  washing.  If  obliged  to  use 
a scrubbed  floor  before  it  is  dry,  spread- 
ing a few  papers  down  will  keep  it 
from  getting  marked.  Put  a paper  on 
the  board  or  table  before  cleaning  fowl 
or  fish  and  the  refuse  may  then  be 
rolled  up  and  burned.  Rub  any  grease 
or  any  other  substance  off  the  cook 
stove  before  it  burns  and  thus  save 
time  and  blacking.  J.  V. 

at 

MAKE  ROOM  FOR  THESE. 

Nasturtiums,  Indian  Cress — For  Sal- 
ads. 

Besides  being  grown  for  flower  dis- 
play, nasturtium  leaves  and  flowers 
are  appetizing  in  salads,  and  a change 
from  cress  and  mustard,  while  quite 
distinct  from  either.  They  lend  a 
piquant  flavor  to  cold  meats  and  sand  - 
wiches which  no  other  plant  can  give. 
We  gather  the  green  seed  pods  for 
pickles,  placing  in  salt  and  water  for 
three  days,  theft  cover  with  strong  vin 
egar  and  bottle  for  use  in  the  winter. 
These  are  excellent  pickles,  very  appe- 
tizing and  desirable.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  are  aromatic,  and  a remedy  for 
weakness  of  the  stomach  and  its  little 
aches. 

Garden  Cress — Pepper  Grass. 

Cress,  being  hardy,  should  be  planted 
with  the  first  lettuce  and  radishes.  Its 
flavor  is  superior  to  mustard  and  eaten 
with  young  lettuce  with  or  without  a 
salad  dressing,  its  taste  is  peculiarly 
agreeable,  and  its  healthful  cultivation 
is  the  same  as  for  mustard.  Like  mus- 
tard, it  must  be  kept  clipped  to  prevent 
running  to  seed.  I have  transplanted 
when  thinning,  and  have  found  these 
plants  much  larger,  and  slower  to  grow 
to  seed,  with  the  flavor  unimpaired. 

Profit  in  Growing  Parsley. 

For  several  years  I have  grown  pars- 
ley to  sell  to  restaurants  and  hotels.  I 
grow  the  moss  curled  and  feathery 
fern-leaved  varieties  which  are  lovely 
for  garnishing  salad  and  cold  meat 
dishes,  and  to  serve  with  onions. 

Have  had  only  one  row  in  the  border, 
but  at  the  rate  it  has  paid,  the  profit 
on  one  acre  would  be  $130.60;  $8.00  for 
seed  and  labor.  Not  having  a market 
for  such  a quantity  I only  grow  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  and  home  use.  We  use 
parsley  in  soups  and  to  remove  the  odor 
of  onions  from  the  breath  by  eating 
it  with  them.  Its  medicinal  property 
is  to  prevent  and  cure  dropsical  com- 
plaints. Fresh  leaves  may  be  had  the 
year  round  by  covering  with  a cold 
frame  in  winter  or  placing  in  a pot  or 
window-box.  Parsley  is  slow  to  ger- 
minate if  sown  in  the  spring,  but  if 
sown  in  early  fall  will  make  strong 
plants  by  winter,  which  will  keep  green 
all  winter,  if  protected,  and  begin  to 
grow  early  in  spring.  The  fern-leaved 
variety  makes  a lovely  edging  for 
flower  beds  or  garden  walks.  For  sea- 
soning purposes  the  flavor  is  much 
stronger  if  grown  in  poor  soil,  but 
growth  is  not  so  dense. 

FRENCH  GRAY. 

at 

Tlie  Utility  Club. 

Won’t  some  one  who  really  knows 
please  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  various 
fruits?  I open  tomatoes  when  we  are 
bilious,  and  rhubarb  when  con- 
stipated, and  grapes  and  berries  when 
feverish  and  "crossy,”  and  we  haven’t 
had  a doctor  in  the  house  in  eight 
years.  But  I want  to  learn  more.  I 
believe  all  fruits  have  specific  values. 
Why  not  compare  notes  along  this 
line?  FRENCH  GRAY. 

Note. — That  is  a fine  idea  “French 
Gray.”  I also  would  like  in- 
formation. not  only  concerning  fruits, 
but  also  respecting  the  medicinal  val- 
ues of  vegetables.  I tak  oranges  in 
cases  where  suluhur  seems  to  be  re- 
quired, for  they  contain  sulphur.  I 
take  lemon  juice  and  water,  without 
sugar,  for  biliousness  or  rheumatism, 
and  grapes  for  constipation,  or  grape 
juice,  when  I cannot  get  the  grapes. 
Now,  let  us  hear  from  some  one  else. 
— Mrs.  Mothertry. 


Have  you  ever  boiled  fruit  juice 
down  until  quite  thick,  without  su- 
gar, and  bottled  it  to  color  your 
frosting  for  your  cake — or  the  cake 


itself,  or  your  home-made  confec- 
tionery? Sometimes  I break  up  loaf 
sugar  into  coarse  particles,  color 
these,  and  sprinkle  them  over  the 
frosting  on  my  cake,  pies,  or  pud- 
dings.— Ethel  J. 


Do  you  know,  there  is  no  better 
dressing  for  leather  than  castor  oil? 
Try  it,  if  you  have  not  done  so,  and 
you  will  always  keep  it  in  the  house 
just  to  use  on  leather  that  needs  soft- 
ening. We  think  there  is  nothing  like 
it  for  our  everyday  shoes,  and  the 
men  folks  use  it  to  keep  the  harnesses 
soft  and  pliable. — Clara  Goodspeed, 
St.  Peter,  Minn. 


In  a letter,  just  received,  a corre- 
spondent, who  does  not  give  her  ad- 
dress, asks  how  to  make  natural 
hanging  baskets  of  vegetables.  I’m 
not  sure  that  I know  what  she  means. 
I once  saw  a beautiful  basket  made 
of  a very  large  turnip.  The  inside 
was  scraped  out,  leaving  a thick  wall 
all  round.  The  cavity  thus  formed 
was  filled  with  rich  soil,  and  a pretty 
vine  was  transplanted  therein.  The 
vine  twined  itself  about  the  strings 
by  which  the  turnip  was  suspended, 
and  the  turnip  sprouted  from  the  low- 
er edge,  putting  out  leaves  that  curled 
upward,  forming  a beautiful  base  to 
the  basket.  This  was  kept  watered, 
like  any  other  plant.  If  there  are 
other  baskets  I have  not  seen  them, 
except,  of  course,  one  made  from  a 
large  carrot,  which  is  similar.  I am 
told  that  pumpkins  and  squashes  are 
sometimes  used  for  flower  boxes  on 
porches,  but  have  never  seen  one.  I 
am  also  told  that  grass  seeds  sprin- 
kled on  large  sponges,  which  are  then 
suspended  and  kept  moist,  will  grow 
luxuriantly,  making  a beautiful  win- 
dow ornament;  but  I’ve  never  tried  it. 
— Ruth  Motherby. 


Cinders  in  the  eye  may  be  removed 
by  placing  a grain  of  flax  seed  under 
the  lid.  It  is  not  painful.  It  begins 
to  swell  and  dissolves  a glutinous  sub- 
stance that  covers  the  ball  of  the  eye, 
enveloping  any  foreign  substance  that 
may  be  in  it  and  which  may  then  be 
easily  washed  out. — Nurse  Jackson, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


If  you  are  troubled  with  diabetes, 
and  have  never  tried  salicylate  of 
soda,  do  give  it  a trial.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  this  trouble  it  has  been 
known  to  effect  speedy  cures,  and  it 
nearly  always  helps,  even  in  very  bad 
cases.  Get  the  druggist  to  put  it  up 
in  doses  for  you. — Mrs.  James  Clark, 
Snohomish,  Wash. 


For  mildew,  use  lemon  juice  and 
sunshine;  if  the  mark  is  obstinate, 
dissolve  one  tablespoonful  of  chloride 
of  lime  in  four  quarts  of  cold  water 
and  soak  the  article  until  mildew  dis- 
appears. Rinse  very  thoroughly  to 
avoid  any  chemical  action  on  the  lin- 
en. Grass  stains  may  be  removed  by 
cream  of  tartar  and  water. — Mrs. 
Dahl  West,  Superior,  Wis. 


CL 


to  buy. 


i^very  iarmer  knows  the 
value  of  a farm  tele- 
phone, but  he  is  not  in 
a position  to  know 
which  is  the'best  ’phone 
It’s  a good  deal  like  buy- 
ing a watch.  The  outward  appear- 


ance of  all  telephones  are  very  si- 
milar. But  how  about  the  works 
inside  ? That’s  the  part  you  want 
to  know  all  about  before  you  buy. 
We  have  published  a book  about 
telephones. 


It  tells  “How  to  Buy  the  Right 
■ II  ’Phone. ’ ’ This  book  tells  the rea- 
sons  why  the  “EACO”  ’phones 
have  clearer,  stronger  talking  qualities 
than  others.  It  tells  why  “EACO” 
’phones  are  better  adapted  to  the  use  of 
farmer’s  than  others.  It  tells  how  to 
organize  a Farmer’s  Telephone  Com- 
pany and  how  to  build  a practical  efficient 
working  line  that  will  be  a source  of  pleas- 
ure and  profit  every  day  in  the  year. 

^TT  “EACO”  ’Phones  are  the  favorite  far- 
H II  mer’s  telephone  because  they  are  made 
handsome,  strong  and  durable.  Sub- 
scribers can  be  called  up  whether  the  re- 
ceiver is  on  the  hook  or  not,  provided  all  the 
phones  are  fitted  with  our  X.  P.  Condensers. 
“EACO”  farm  'phones  are  especially  made 
for  heavy  work  on  crowded  lines  and  aside 
from  being  substantially  made  are  low  in 
price.  Get  our  book  mentioned  above  and 
read  how  to  start  and  build  a farm  line. 
Telephones  are  a necessity  to  every  farmer, 
and  every  live  farmer  is  getting  in  line 
as  fast  as  possible.  Write  today. 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  COMPANY 


Dept.  Q 


Chicago,  III. 


BOOR 

FIEE 


Farm  Telephones 

How  to  put  them  up— what  they  cost— why 
they  save  you  money— all  information  and 
valuable  book  free.  Write  to  J.  ANDRAE  & 
SONS,  869  West  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

3 books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6cts.  stamps 


&A.B.  LACEY,  Washington,  D.C.  Estab.  1869. 
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FARM  TELEPHONES 

Made  by  the  "American,”  the  largest  telephone  factory.  Farmers 
are  building  telephone  lines  all  over  the  country.  Why  not  you? 

Use  our  highest  grade  No.  36.  SA  TITS  ON 


The  Telephone  in  the  country  home  is  not  a luxury — it's  a money 
saver.  Be  an  influential  factor  in  your  community.  Organize  farm 
telephone  lines.  Nothing  gives  you  greater  prestige.  It  gives  you  a 
handsome  profit.  We  send  you  instructions  how  to  organize  farm  lines 
and  how  to  build  and  operate  them.  Write  for  our  free  book.  It’s 
full  of  Telephone  information. 

AMERICAN  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
A 66,  Englewood  Station. 


A Telephone  for  the 
Country  Home 

The  telephone  in  the  country  home  is  not  a luxury— it’s  a 
money-saving  investment  that  brings  returns  every  day. 
Keeps  the  farmer's  family  in  close  relation  with  the  neigh- 
bors. saves  manv  a trip  to  town,  and  helps  to  make  tne 
young  folks  satisfied  with  the  farm  by  giving  them  advan- 
tages like  their  city  cousins. 


Stromber^-Carlson 

Telephones 


I Are  the  right  telephones  forcountry  homes.  They  work  right, 

3N  stay  right . and  the  price  is  right.  Our  new  book  139-E,  ' How 

Ht  ’ “ “ — -X  the  Telephone  Helps  the  Farmer.  ' illustrates  and  describes 

how  onr  telephones  are  madfr  explains  why  they  are  the 
1 best  to  buy.  Farmers  are  building  lines  all  over  the  land.  1 Yhy 

I not  y°u * T'le  book  shows  how  cheaply  it  can  be  done.  If  you  are 

B interested  we  will  send  you  a book  telling  ' How  to  Build  a Rural 

Telephone  Line.  ' and  how  to  maintain  it  after  it  is  built.  Both 
*■"  books  are  free.  Write  nearest  office  for  them  today.  Address 

STROMBERG-CARLSON’  TEL.  MFG.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y..  Chicago.  III. 
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A Spinster’s  Children — V. 

Last  night,  while  sitting  up  with  a 
neighbor’s  sick  baby,  Dr.  Eaton  and  I 
chanced  to  discluss  a man  who  had 
lately  moved  into  our  neighborhood. 

"I  fancy  he  doesn’t  amount  to  much,” 
said  the  doctor,  in  his  odd,  character- 
istic way;  "he  is  too  much  talk  and 
too  little  do.” 

“Well,”  I replied,  “he  won’t  be  in  a 
class  by  himself  in  this  neighborhood.” 
Neither  Dr.  Eaton  nor  I can  relly 
be  considered  gossips,  nor  do  the 
neighbors  give  us  that  reputation;  but 
we  do  say  things  to  each  other,  occa- 
sionally, that  we  wouldn’t  think  of  say- 
ing to  other  people,  and  it  is  rather 
pleasant  for  each  to  know  that  the 
other  will  never  repeat  one  word  of 
these  confidential  chats  to  anyone  else. 

"He  wouldn’t  be  in  a class  by  him- 
self wherever  he  went,”  said  the  doc- 
tor; “if  all  the  world  talked  less  and 
did  more  no  one  would  be  obliged  to 
work  for  his  living  more  than  three 
hours  a day.  Too  much  talk  and  too 
little  do  is  what  robs  the  world  of  its 
birthright  of  freedom.” 

“And  yet  everyone  despises  the  man 
who  is  all  talk  and  no  do,”  I said,  un- 
consciously adopting  the  doctor’s  odd 
expression,  as  I am  quite  apt  to  do 
when  talking  with  him,  “and  it  seems 
strange  that  such  a habit  should  have 
gained  such  proportions.” 

“The  trouble  is  we  can’t  see  it  in 
ourselves.  It  wears  the  invisible  cloak 
w«  love  to  tell  the  children  about,  and 
only  shows  itself  to  us  when  we  are 
inspecting  our  neighbor.  I overheard  a 
conversation,  today,  that  pleased  me, 
and  it  occurred  to  me,  at  the  time,  that 
at  least  one  mother  had  recognized  in 
her  own  children  a tendency  to  this 
common  fault.  One  of  her  boys  was 
giving  her  a glowing  description  of  a 
wonderful  saw-buck — an  improvement 
over  anything  of  the  sort  yet  invented 
— that  he  had  planned  and  was  going 
to  make  some  day.  ‘Did  you  say  you 
knew  just  how  you  were  going  to  make 
it?’  asked  the  mother.  ’Well,  pretty 
nearly,’  was  the  reply.  ‘Then  if  I 
were  in  your  place,  I would  keep  very 
still  about  it  until  I knew  exactly.  And 
then  I would  keep  still  until  I had 
made  a model  that  would  work.  Men 
who  succeed,  and  who  become  great 
inventors,  never  talk  about  what  they 
hope  to  do.  They  just  keep  right  at 
it  until  they  do  it.’  ” 

“I  believe  you  are  quoting  Mrs. 
Lewis,”  I said.  “That  sounds  just  like 
her.  The  other  morning  I ran  in  for 
a moment,  and  chanced  to  overhear  her 
daughter  telling  her  what  she  meant 
to  do,  that  day,  to  help  her.  ‘It  sounds 
ever  so  niee,  dear,’  said  the  mother, 
’but  I think  it  would  be  wiser  to  wait 
until  bedtime,  and  then  talk  over  what 
you  have  done.  You  see,  if  you  go 
on  like  this,  you  might  make  more 
promises  than  you  can  keep,  and  that 
would  make  us  both  sorry.’  Lucy 
looked  quite  cast  down,  as  she  started 
to  leave  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  went 
up  to  her  and  kissed  her.  ‘Just  do  the 
best  you  can,  dear,’  she  said,  ‘and 
mamma  will  be  satisfied.’  ” 

“Mrs.  Lewis  is  certainly  quite  a 
model  mother,”  said  the  doctor,  “and  I 
do  wish  there  were  more  like  her.” 
“She  told  me,  after  Lucy  had  left  the 
room,  that  it  was  always  hard  to  an- 
swer her  children  as  she  did  when  they 
told  her  of  the  wonderful  things  they 
meant  to  do  but  that  she  had  seen  so 
many  people  who  had  wasted  their 
lives  in  idle  planning  that  she  felt  as 
if  she  must  guard  her  own  little  ones 
against  that  danger.” 

“She  has  an  awful  example  in  her 
husband,”  replied  the  doctor,  laughing. 
“He  gives  one-third  of  his  time  to 
making  plans,  and  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  to  telling  about  them.” 

“My  mother  was  a rather  sensible 
woman  in  a good  many  ways,”  remark- 
ed the  doctor,  as  we  sat  down  again 
after  giving  the  little  one  his  medicine. 

“Do  you  want  me  to  reply  that  her 
son  proves  it?”  I asked,  mischievously. 

“Oh,  you  can  do  as  you  like  about 
that,  and  I should  not  get  angry  and 
refuse  to  play,  even  if  you  were  not 
complimentary.  You  see,  mother 
taught  us  how  to  take  a joke.” 

“But  this  might  not  be  intended  as 
a joke.” 

“No  matter.  One  who  has  been 
taught  from  childhood  how  to  take  a 
joke  is  not  going  to  be  unduly  sensi- 
tive when  he  becomes  a man.” 

“I  know  so  many  people  who  actual- 
ly suffer  through  morbid  sensitiveness, 
and  the  world  has  no  pity  for  them. 
It  tosses  them  on  its  horns  with  such 
infinite  relish,  and  they  live  in  fear  of 
another  toss,  and  of  course  the  fear 
provokes  the  attack — ” I stopped,  in 


amazement,  for  the  doctor  was  going 
through  some  very  unnecessary  con- 
tortions that  he  ment  to  indicate  hi- 
larity. 

“Well,”  I said,  coldly,  “now  what?” 

“I  was  struck  by  your  poetic  repre- 
sentation of  the  world,”  he  gasped, 
"thing  with  horns.  Has  it  legs,  too — 
this  world  you  picture — and  is  it  made 
crazy  by  a red  rag,  or  does  it  bear  a 
more  striking  resemblance  to  a horned 
toad?” 

I was  more  than  a little  provoked, 
just  at  first,  for  when  a staid  spinster 
happens  to  drop  into  metaphor,  she 
doesn’t  enjoy  being  laughed  at;  but 
the  doctor  looked  so  comical  that  I 
laughed  in  spite  of  myself. 

“That’s  right,”  he  said.  “It  is  evident 
that  you,  also,  had  a sensible  mother. 
Do  you  know,  there  are  at  least  three 
mothers  among  my  acquaintances,  who 
are  actually  teaching  their  children 
that  they  are  more  sensitive — made  of 
finer  material  than  their  playmates — 
simply  because  they  can’t  stand  having 
jokes  played  upon  them.  I notice  that 
the  men  who  cannot  take  a joke  are 
very  apt  to  have  an  inordinate  supply 
of  self-approbation  and  egotism  crowd- 
ed into  their  craniums  where  common 
sense  ought  to  be.” 

“I  wonder  how  you  stand  with  re- 
spect to  hazing,”  I said,  thinking  of 
that  dream-boy  of  mine  who  would  one 
day  be  entering  college. 

“Hazing?  It’s  pretty  much  like  jok- 
ing, and  there  are  two  varieties  of 
both.  Any  mother  can  teach  her  chil- 
dren how  to  take  a joke,  but  it  takes 
a very  wise  one  to  teach  how  to  play 
one.  There  are  practical  jokes,  so 
called,  that  are  really  nothing  more 
than  mean  tricks,  and  there  is  hazing 
and  hazing.  If  I had  a boy,  I should 
feel  that  I had  neglected  my  duty  if 
he  grew  up  with  the  spirit  that  prompts 
the  sort  of  hazing  now  tolerated  in  our 
best  colleges.  I should  feel  that  he 
was  a disgrace  to  me  if  he  would  even 
let  such  things  go  on  without  protest, 
much  less  take  part  in  them.  I would 
be  ashamed  of  him  if  he  hesitated  to 
protest  openly  on  account  of  having 
the  majority  against  him.  My  boy,  if 
I had  one,  should  have  such  strength 
of  character  that  he  would  stand  for 
right  against  the  whole  world,  yet  at 
the  same  time  he  should  be  so  sensi- 
tive to  another’s  pain — not  his  own, 
mind  you — that  he  could  see  no  fun  in 
mean  jokes,  or  the  cruel  practices 
cloaked  under  the  name  of  hazing.” 

The  doctor  stopped,  and  looked  at 
me  suspiciously.  He  knows  how  I en- 
joy joking,  and  he  felt  that  he  might 
have  given  me  an  opportunity  in  that 
vehement  description  of  the  sort  of 
boy  he  would  have,  for  Dr.  Eaton  is  a 
confirmed  old  bachelor.  But  had  he 
known  about  my  little  note-book,  he 
would  have  had  no  fear  of  my  joking 
him  on  that  subject,  for  I guessed,  at 
once,  that  he,  too.  had  dream-children 
and  my  heart  went  out  to  him  in  sym- 
pathy. I wonder  why  he  never  mar- 
ried ? 

When  he  had  gone  to  the  bedside  of 
another  sufferer,  and  I was  left  alone 
with  our  little  patient,  I fell  to  ponder- 
ing the  hazing  difficulty,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  doctor  was  right  in 
blaming  parents  for  raising  boys  who 
are  capable  of  such  cruelties.  I,  too, 
can  see  that  the  milder  forms  of  haz- 
ing might  do  a boy  good,  just  as  he  is 
helped  by  being  taught  how  to  take  a 
joke,  and  my  boy — -but  I mustn’t  de- 
cide that  question  before  I get  him  into 
trousers,  and  I’m  pretending,  now,  that 
he  is  just  learning  to  walk,  and  a dear 
little  baby  sister  laughs  at  him,  be- 
lieving his  efforts  to  be  made  for  her 
especial  benefit. 

CASSANDRA  WOODWARD. 

We’ve  just  mended  our  old  stove, 
and  I’m  so  proud  of  the  job  that  I’ve 
got  to  tell  about  it.  We  had  set  it 
aside  as  worthless,  but  this  spring  I 
thought  I’d  like  to  have  it  set  up  in 
the  shed,  to  use  on  wash  days,  or 
when  the  weather  was  too  hot  to  have 
a fire  in  the  house.  So  we  mixed 
equal  parts  of  hard  wood  ashes  and 
salt,  and  added  just  enough  water  to 
make  a paste,  with  which  we  filled 
every  crack.  It  has  hardened  beauti- 
fully. There  was  bad  crack  in  the 
oven,  and  I can’t  see  but  I can  bake 
in  that  old  oven,  now  that  it  is  mend- 
ed, just  as  well  as  I ever  could. — 
Economy. 

Try  oil  of  pennyroyal  as  a quietus 
for  ants,  fleas,  and  mosquitoes — we 
find  it  effective.  We  use  oil  of  cedar 
on  the  beds  every  spring,  and  have 
no  trouble  from  bugs.  Camphor  gum 
sprinkled  in  boxes  of  clothing  keeps 
moths  away. — Nellie  B.,  Howard 
Lake,  Minn. 


Hints  for  the  Canning  Season. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  tomatoes  in 
glass  jars.  I have  tried  many  methods 
and  have  at  last  found  one  that  is  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  I pour  boiling  water 
over  the  tomatoes,  let  them  stand  until 
the  skin  breaks,  then  pour  off  the  hot 
water  and  cover  them  with  cold  water. 
Remove  the  skin  and  all  the  green 
parts  and  cut  them  up.  Pour  off  all 
the  liquor  that  forms,  season  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  sugar  to  taste,  cook  thor- 
oughly, then  pour  into  jars,  seal,  wrap 
the  jars  in  brown  paper  and  keep  in  a 
cool  place. — Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Umoselle, 
Hammonton,  N.  J. 

I u^e  practically  the  same  recipe  for 
putting  up  blackberries,  tomatoes  and 
gooseberries.  I prepare  them  for  the 
table,  rejecting  all  that  is  overripe  or 
imperfect  in  any  way;  then  fill  the 
preserving  kettle  with  the  fruit,  adding 
water  enough  to  show  through  the 
fruit,  and  let  it  boil  until  thoroughly 
cooked,  but  not  mashed.  Then  I pour 
it  quickly  into  heated  cans,  and  seal 
tight.  I use  no  sugar  when  canning 
small  fruits,  except  for  cherries,  which 
I put  up  in  syrup  as  I do  the  larger 
fruits,  believing  they  hold  their  origi- 
nal flavor  better.  I put  up  bushels  of 
fruit  every  year  and  seldom  lose  any 
of  it. — Mrs.  W.  H.  Hobson,  Button, 
O.  T. 

I have  just  one  recipe  for  preserving 
all  fruits.  It  is  as  follows:  Use  pound 

for  pound  of  fruit  and  sugar.  Cover 
the  fruit  with  water,  and  let  it  boil 
steadily  until  the  fruit  is  clear,  then 
remove  it  from  the  dish,  using  a per- 
forated skimmer — and  place  it  on  flat 
dishes.  Now  add  the  sugar  and  let 
the  syrup  boil  almost  to  a jelly,  skim- 
ming it  carefully.  Return  the  fruit  to 
the  syrup,  let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes, 
and  fill  the  jars  with  the  fruit,  pour- 
ing the  syrup  over  them.  Cover  with 
paper  dipped  in  brandy. — Mrs.  H.  Q. 
Lane,  Sheldon,  Mo. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  any  kind  of  fruit 
may  be  bottled.  Allow  six  ounces  of 
sugar  and  half  a teaspoonful  of  water 
to  every  pound  of  fruit,  and  let  boil  for 
ten  minutes  over  a slow  fire.  Prepare 
your  bottles  one  at  a time.  Use  wide- 
mouthed bottles  or  glass  jars.  Dip  a 
thick  stick  in  sulphur,  light  it,  and 
hold  the  bottle  over  it  in  such  a way 
that  the  smoke  will  fill  the  jar.  Then 
fill  it,  at  once,  with  the  fruit,  cork  it 
tight,  and  set  it  away  in  a dry  cup- 
board. Smoke  one  bottle  at  a time, 
and  fill  it  immediately. — Mrs.  H.  O. 
Lane,  Sheldon,  Mo. 

This  is  our  method  of  canning  black- 
berries, currants,  gooseberries  and 
black  raspberries.  We  look  them  over, 
fill  the  glass  cans,  and  pour  over  them 
a boiling  hot  syrup  made  of  sugar, 
melted  in  a granite  kettle.  We  run  a 
knife  around  the  edges  to  let  out  the 
air,  then  seal  the  cans  and  set  them 
away. — Mrs.  M.  E.  Beard,  Morris,  Mich. 

If  you  want  something  extra  nice, 
next  winter,  just  make  jam  of  rasp- 
berries and  cherries.  Take  eight 
pounds  of  raspberries  and  four  pounds 
of  stoned  cherries,  let  them  boil  for 
fifteen  minutes,  removing  scum,  then 
add  nine  pounds  of  sugar,  and  let  it 
boil  for  one  hour,  when  it  is  ready  to 
be  poured  into  the  jam  pots.  Cover 
when  it  becomes  cold,  and  keep  it  out 
of  reach  if  you  don’t  want  it  eaten. — 
Mrs.  O.  H.  Lane,  Sheldon,  Mo. 

Quite  by  accident  I made  a discovery. 
It  was  that  if  I allowed  strawberry 
juice  to  ferment,  I could  then  make  it 
into  a most  excellent  quality  of  jelly. 
—Mrs.  S.  H.  H.  Cordell,  Okla. 

When  I can  pieplant  I take  all  day 
for  it,  and  make  a business  of  it.  I 
do  not  pare  it.  I scald  it  in  soda 
water,  being  careful  not  to  let  it  cook, 
then  I put  it  in  a collander  which  I 
put  in  my  stew  kettle,  and  set  it  on  the 
back  of  the  range  where  it  will  cook 
slowly.  In  this  way  I can  let  it  cook 
a long  time  without  being  afraid  it  will 
burn. — H.  M.  Beard,  Morrice,  Mich. 

Raspberries  are  a very  delicate  berry 
and  should  be  kept  cool,  picked  very 
carefully  and  never  be  sugared  before 
serving.  They  should  be  served  in 
dainty  glass  dishes  and  sugar  passed 
with  them.  If  not  very  well  flavored 
they  may  be  moistened  with  orange 
juice,  first,  before  serving.  The  dull 
red  caps  look  more  inviting  if  moist- 
ened with  red  currant  juice.  If  cream 
is  served  with  them,  it  should  be  whip- 
ped cream. — French  Gray. 

Again  and  again  I have  canned  to- 
matoes, but  they  would  not  keep,  until 
last  fall  I tried  the  following  method, 
and  with  success.  Be  sure  the  fruit  is 
perfectly  sound  and  ripe,  and  keep  it 


in  a cool  place  until  you  are  ready  to 
use  it.  Pour  boiling  water  over  the 
whole  tomatoes,  remove  the  skins  and 
drop  them  into  a preserving  kettle  two- 
thirds  full  of  boiling  water,  to  which 
has  been  added  a tablespoonful  of  salt 
and  two  or  three  red  peppers.  Let 
them  boil  until  cooked  through,  but  not 
mashed,  then  put  them  into  jars,  that 
have  previously  been  made  ready.  This 
is  my  method  of  making  the  jars  ready; 
Place  them  in  a dish  pan,  rubbers  and 
lids  loose.  Pour  boiling  water  around 
the  upper  edge  of  jar  until  about  one- 
quarter  full— then  empty  each,  one  at 
a time,  letting  it  remain  standing  in 
the  hot  water.  Fill  it  with  fruit,  place 
the  rubber,  fasten  the  lid,  and  set  on 
a wet  cloth — out  of  the  draft.  Tighten 
the  lid  up  as  the  jar  gets  cool.  Do  not 
allow  the  fruit  to  come  to  the  top  of 
the  can,  fill  to  the  very  top  with  juice. 

You  can  put  up  pine  apples  to  taste 
as  good  as  when  fresh,  by  making  a 
syrup  of  one  cupful  of  sugar  to  two 
of  water,  and  dropping  slices  of  pine 
apple  into  this  while  it  boils.  Can,  as 
above  directed. — Mrs.  E.  E.  W.,  Denver, 
Colo. 


Fruit  Can’t  Spoil 

IN  AN 

Economy  Jar 

Cook  the  fruit, 
heat  the  jar. 
pour  in  the  fruit 
hot,  wipe  off  the 
rim,  clamp  on 
the  cap  ; next  day 
remove  the  clamp 
and  put  away 
the  fruit — that’s 
all. 

Sounds  simple, 
doesn’t  it? 

Quite  a contast 
to  old  fashioned 
canning,  with  its 
discomforts,  the 
disappointment  of 
spoiled  fruit,  and 
the  danger  of 
poison. 

N o separate 
rubber  ring  to 
zinc  to  develop 
sine  to  deve)  ip 
dangerous  acids 
Fruit  and  all 
perfectly  in  an 

■lilC'dlUlU^  O CLl  . 

We  explain  the  reasons  in  a little 
booklet  we  will  be  glad  to  mail  you  free 
— if  you  send  us  your  name  and  the 
name  of  your  dealer.  Write  us  today. 

KERR  GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

285  Hoyt  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


* One  Foot  for  Matti ng  Tacks 
One  Foot  for  Carpet  Tacks 

See  how  it  works  f 

A light  pressure  on  the  handles  and  the 
tack  has  to  come  up  straight. 

A simple,  powerful  lever  mechanism. 

Made  of  best  steel,  everlasting. 

Saves  carpets,  matting,  time,  temper,  bruised 
fingers. 

The  only  thing  |made  that  will  pull  matting 
tacks  right. 

Useful  for  scores  of  odd  jobs  about  a house. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Fit  EE  with  every  Bi-ped,a  Kangaroo 
Trick  Eock  (this  in  advertising  and 
costs  you  nothing). 

Write  for  package  of  odds  and  ends  (free) 
describing  and  sampling  some  of  our  specialties. 

GENERAL  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO 
102^  Arcade  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


“Lest  We  Forget” 

Marble  and  granite  monu- 
ments become  discolored, 
moss-grown,  and  in  time 
crumble  and  decay.  Some 
cemeteries  now  prohibit 
marble. 

White  Bronze 


Monuments  are  indestruc- 
tible. Time  and  the  ele- 
jjments  do  not  affect  them. 

White  Bronze  won  both 
lithe  GOLD  and  SILVER 
"MEDALS  at  the  Universal 
Exposition,  St.  Louis,  1904. 
If  interested,  write  at  once,  giving  ap- 
proximate sum  you  can  spend  and  we 
will  send  a variety  of 

BEAUTIFUL,  DESIGNS 
with  prices,  etc.  No  obligations  to  buy. 
We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 
Agents  Wanted. 

MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO. 

401  Howard  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


The  February  and  March  Fruit- 
Growers  were  crackajacks. — S.  E. 
Ferris,  Chelan  Co.,  Wash. 
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Raspberries  in  Their  Season 

By  TLlma  Iona  Locke 


Is  there  a more  delicious  fruit 
grown  than  the  raspberry,  or  one  that 
may  be  used  with  greater  satisfaction 
in  its  season?  Raspberries  should  not 
be  sugared  when  served.  Pass  pow- 
dered sugar  around  with  them.  Many 
people  prefer  them  without  any  sugar 
and  there  are  people  who  think  they 
are  never  so  good  as  when  served 
with  maple  syrup!  Others  like  them 
in  a bowl  of  milk,  with  bread.  Could 
anything  taste  better  than  hot  waffels 
spread  thick  with  raspberries  mashed 
and  sweetened?  Pancakes  are  nice 
served  that  way,  also.  Ever  tried 
them? 

Here  are  a few  ways  of  using  rasp- 
berries that  are  liked  in  our  family: 

Raspberry  Souffle. 

Press  a quart  of  raspberries 
through  a sieve  to  remove  the  seeds. 
Add  six  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  and 
the  beaten  whites  of  six  eggs.  Mix 
lightly,  and  bake  in  a buttered  dish 
for  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  Serve  at 
once  with  cream. 

Raspberry  Pie. 

Line  a plate  with  a nice  paste,  cut 
a top  crust,  also,  and  lay  on  a baking 
sheet,  prick  them  both  with  a fork 
to  prevent  blistering,  and  bake.  Fill 
the  hot  crust  with  raspberries  and  su- 
gar to  sweeten,  and  return  to  the  oven 
to  heat  through.  Cream  may  be  add- 
ed if  desired. 

Raspberry  Pudding. 

Mix  one  pint  of  bread  crumbs,  one 
quart  of  milk,  two  cups  of  sugar,  the 
grated  peel  of  a lemon,  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  and  a small  piece  of  but- 
ter; bake,  and  when  done,  spread  over 
the  top  a cupful  of  raspberry  pre- 
serves, and  over  that  a meringue 
made  with  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  a 
cup  of  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  the 
lemon,  beaten  stiff.  Return  to  the 
oven  to  color  slightly;  let  partly  cool 
and  serve  with  rich  cream. 

Raspberry  Blanc  Mange. 

Soak  one  tablespoonful  of  granu- 
lated gelatine  in  a little  cold  water. 

Bring  a pint  of  raspberry  juice  to  a 
boil,  sweeten  to  taste,  and  add  the 
gelatine;  strain  into  moulds,  and  when 
cold  serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Raspberry  Blanc  Mange  No.  2. 

Soak  two  ounces  of  gelatine,  and 
dissolve  in  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  with 
one  cupful  of  sugar.  Let  partly  cool, 
then  stir  in  one  pint  of  cream,  and 
beat  thoroughly.  Stir  in  one  quart  of 


partly  crushed  and  sweetened  rasp- 
berries, and  the  strained  juice  of  a 
lemon.  Beat  well,  and  pour  into 
moulds  to  harden. 

Raspberry  Float. 

Crush  a pint  of  very  ripe  red  rasp- 
berries and  press  them  through  a 
sieve  to  remove  the  seeds;  add  a cup 
of  sugar,  and  beat  in  gradually  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites  of  four  eggs; 
beat  until  all  is  stiff. 

Raspberry  Trifle. 

Put  a deep  layer  of  fine  ripe  berries 
in  a glass  dish,  sprinkle  with  white 
sugar,  cover  with  a layer  of  macca- 
roons,  and  pour  over  all  a rich  cold 
custard.  Just  before  serving,  cover 
the  top  with  the  whites  of  three  eggs 
whipped  to  a stiff  froth  with  six  ta- 
blespoonfuls of  sugar. 

Raspberry  Jelly  with  Cocoanut  Cream 

Mash  three  pints  of  berries  with 
one  pint  of  sugar,  and  let  stand  two 
hours,  then  strain  through  cheese- 
cloth. Soak  one  box  of  gelatine  in 
one  cup  of  cold  water  until  soft,  then 
pour  one  pint  of  boiling  water  on  it, 
and  stir  until  it  is  thoroughly  dis- 
solved. Add  the  berry  juice,  and  the 
juice  of  two  lemons,  strain,  and  pour 
into  a mold  open  in  the  center;  set 
on  ice.  When  cold,  turn  onto  a dish 
and  fill  the  center  with  a cocoanut 
cream  made  as  follows:  Beat  one 

pint  of  cream  till  thick,  add  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  a cup  of  finely 
grated  cocoanut;  beat  until  very  thick 
and  set  on  ice  until  wanted. 

Raspberry  Cream. 

Mash  a pint  of  fresh  red  raspber- 
ries and  rub  them  through  a sieve, 
pour  over  them  a pint  of  boiling  hot 
cream;  add  sugar  to  sweeten,  and  let 
get  cold.  Fill  sherbet  glasses  or  cus- 
tard cups  two-thirds  full,  and  heap 
whipped  cream  on  top. 

Raspberry  Ice  Cream. 

Rub  the  berries  through  a sieve, 
and  to  a pint  add  half  a pint  of  good 
cream,  and  sugar  to  make  it  very 
sweet;  freeze,  and  when  beginning  to 
set,  stir  in  lightly  one  pint  of  whipped 
cream. 

Raspberry  Sherbet. 

A pint  and  a half  of  raspberry  juice, 
a scant  pint  of  sugar,  a pint  and  a 
half  of  water,  and  the  juice  of  two 
lemons.  Boil  the  sugar  and  water  to- 
gether for  twenty  minutes,  then  add 
the  lemon  and  raspberry  juice;  strain 
and  freeze. 


Tresh  Raspberries 

By  Octabia  Jackson 


Is  there  a cook  who  has  not  made 
raspberry  shortcake,  with  a rich  bak- 
ing-powder crust,  exactly  as  straw- 
berry shortcake  is  made,  excepting 
the  change  in  berries? 

An  exceedingly  rich  and  dainty 
shortcake  is  made  by  spreading  a 
thick  layer  of  mashed  and  sweetened 
raspberries  between  layers  of  sponge 
cake.  Serve  with  sweetened  cream. 

Raspberry  Toast. 

Mix  a tablespoonful  of  cornstarch 
with  a cupful  of  sugar;  pour  a cup- 
ful of  boiling  water  over  it  and  cook, 
stirring  till  clear.  Take  from  the 
fire  and  add  one  and  one-half  cup- 
fuls of  berries,  or  a cupful  each  of 
berries  and  any  kind  of  fruit  juice, 
and  pour  over  buttered  toast.  Serve 
while  hot  as  a breakfast  dish,  or  a 
dessert  for  luncheon.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  use  stale  bread  or  bis- 
cuits which  might  otherwise  be  wast- 
ed. Any  fruit  may  be  used  instead  of 
raspberries. 

Raspberry  Float. 

Mix  one  cupful  of  sugar  and  four 
level  tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch  in 
a saucepan.  Pour  in  one  pint  of  boil- 
ing water  and  cook,  stirring  till  clear. 
Remove  and  add  a pint  of  red  rasp- 
berries or  strawberries.  A spoonful 
of  lemon  juice  is  an  improvement  but 
it  is  very  nice  without  it.  Serve  very 
cold  with  whipped  cream. 

Raspberry  Pudding. 

Mix  together  one  cupful  sugar,  two 
well  beaten  eggs,  one  cupful  sweet 
milk,  and  two  cupfuls  flour  in  which 
has  been  sifted  one  spoonful  of  bak- 
ing powder.  Add  two  cupfuls  red 
raspberries,  steam  for  two  hours,  and 
serve  with  the  following: 

Pudding  Sauce. — To  one  quart  of 


mashed  berries  add  a tablespoonful 
of  melted  butter,  and  a cupful  of 
sugar.  Mix,  and  set  over  the  fire  un- 
til the  sugar  has  melted.  This  is  very 
nice. 

Steamed  Raspberry  Pudding. 

Work  together  until  light,  one 
tablespoonful  butter  and  two  of  sugar. 
Add  one  egg,  well  beaten,  one-half 
cupful  milk,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  one 
cupful  flour,  and  beat  until  smooth; 
then  stir  in  one  half  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder  sifted  with  a spoonful 
of  flour.  Add  a cupful  of  red  or 
black  raspberries.  Pour  in  a pudding 
mould  and  steam  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  then  serve  with  raspberry  sauce, 
made  as  follows:  Press  a fourth  of  a 
cupful  of  fresh  berries  through  a thin 
muslin  bag.  Beat  a tablespoonful  of 
butter  until  creamy,  then  add  a cup- 
ful and  a half  of  sifted  sugar,  and 
the  berry  juice,  a little  at  a time, 
stirring  constantly.  Heap  in  a dish 
and  set  away  to  chill. 

Raspberry  Dumplings. 

Sift  together,  into  a bowl,  two  cup- 
fuls of  flour,  a pinch  of  salt,  one  ta- 
blespoonful of  sugar,  and  one  tea- 
spoonful of  baking  powder,  then  rub 
in  one  and  one-half  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  or  lard  and  add  enough  milk 
to  make  a soft  dough.  Some  brands 
of  flour  require  more  wetting  than 
others.  Roll  out  into  a sheet  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  in  six  or 
eight  squares,  put  about  a tablespoon- 
ful of  berries  in  the  center  of  each, 
sprinkle  on  a teaspoonful  of  sugar, 
pinch  the  edges  close  together,  put 
them  in  a pan,  prick  with  a fork, 
sprinkle  bits  of  butter  over  them  and 
bake  about  ten  minutes  or  till  brown 
on  the  outside,  fhen  pour  a cup  of 


boiling  water  around  them  and  finish 
baking  them.  It  will  take  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes  longer.  Serve  with — 
Liquid  Sauce. — Mix  well  together 
one-half  cupful  of  sugar  and  one 
rounded  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch, 
pour  over  them  three-fourths  of  a 
cupful  of  boiling  water,  and  cook 
stirring  constantly,  until  it  boils  and 
looks  clear.  Draw  to  the  edge  of 
the  stove  and  put  in  a tablespoonful 
of  butter,  also  a cupful  of  mashed 
berries  or  juice.  Serve  hot. 

OCT  A VI A JACKSON. 


'Raspberries  for  Winter 

Hy  Clober  Collins 


The  more  quickly  fruit  can  be  put 
up,  after  picking,  the  more  perfect- 
ly it  will  keep  its  natural  flavor  and 
the  less  danger  there  will  be  of  its 
fermenting.  This  is  especially  true 
of  raspberries,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
are  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  pre- 
served fruits.  We  put  up  nearly  as 
many  raspberries  as  we  have  of  all 
the  other  fruits  put  together,  for  the 
preserved  raspberry  may  be  used  in 
puddings,  short  cakes,  pies,  ices,  sher- 
bets, etc.,  quite  as  satisfactorily  as  the 
fresh  berry.  It  is  almost  the  only 
small  fruit  that  is  as  good  in  winter 
as  in  summer. 

We  consider  it  a good  plan  to  use 
different  methods  in  canning,  for  it 
gives  a little  variety  in  flavor  that 
pleases  us.  For  instance,  we  have 
some  cans  with  sugar,  some  without, 
some  sealed  after  cooking,  some 
sealed  without  cooking  at  all. 

Canned  Raspberries..  (1.) 

Fill  the  cans  with  perfect  berries, 
shaking  them  down  to  get  in  as  many 
as  possible,  and  sprinkling  sugar  over 
them  as  you  put  them  in — about  as 
much  as  you  use  on  them  when  serv- 
ing them  fresh  from  the  bushes.  Put 
on  the  covers,  and  let  them  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning,  drain  off  the 
juice,  very  carefully,  let  it  boil,  and 
pour  it,  boiling  hot,  over  the  berries. 
Do  this  for  three  mornings,  adding 
juice,  if  necessary  to  make  the  cans 
level  full. 

Canned  Raspberries.  (2.) 

Cook  a few  quarts  of  berries,  and 
express  the  juice  as  if  for  marmalade. 
Let  it  come  to  a boil,  adding  sugar 
to  taste,  and  drop  in  raspberries,  a 
few  at  a time.  They  must  remain  in 
only  long  enough  to  heat  through. 
Then  dip  them  out,  and  put  them  into 
the  can,  adding  more  until  the  can  is 
full.  Seal  while  hot. 

Canned  Raspberries..  (3.) 

Express  the  juice  from  several 
quarts  of  raspberries,  seal  it,  while 
hot,  and  set  it  away  where  it  will 
become  cold.  The  next  day,  smoke 
your  can  with  sulphur  fumes,  fill  it 
with  nice  fresh  raspberries,  and  pour 
in  as  much  of  the  cold  raspberry  juice 
as  the  can  will  hold.  Seal  quickly, 
after  running  a silver  knife  around 
the  edges  to  let  out  all  the  air. 

Canned  Raspberries.  ( 4.) 

Fill  the  cang  with  raspberries,  put 
on  the  covers,  and  suspend  them  in 
a boiler,  until  the  berries  have  had 
time  to  cook  thoroughly.  If  you  put 
up  a few  at  a time,  while  getting 
dinner,  just  fill  your  cans,  and  put 
them  in  a steamer  over  your  cooking 
food.  They  will  cook  very  nicely,  and 
give  you  no  trouble. 

Fqr  a change,  use  one-third  the 
quantity  of  currants  with  your  rasp- 
berries. 

Canned  Raspberries.  (5.) 

Mix  sugar  and  raspberry  juice  in 
the  proportion  of  one  pint  of  sugar  to 
one  quart  of  juice.  Let  it  come  to  a 
boil,  put  in  as  many  raspberries  as  it 
will  cover,  let  it  boil  hard  for  two 
minutes,  and  seal  while  hot.  I seldom 
use  water  in  canning  berries,  for  the 
berry  juice  is  easily  expressed,  and 
very  much  nicer. 

Canned  Raspberries.  (6.) 

Prepare  the  fruit,  enough  for  just 
one  can  at  a time  so  as  not  to  get  it 
crushed.  Drop  it  in  a large  pan  of 
cold  water,  dip  it  out  with  your  hands, 
fill  cans  as  full  as  they  will  hold  of 
the  fruit,  shaking  them  down  well, 
then  fill  them  with  cold  water,  and 
seal.  Place  cans  in  a boiler  so  that 
they  will  not  touch  the  bottom,  or 
each  other.  Pour  in  cold  water  to 
almost  cover  them,  and  let  them  re- 
main until  the  water  is  just  ready  to 
boil.  They  will  keep  perfectly  and 
retain  their  natural  flavor.  This  is 
an  easier  method,  and  more  econom- 
ical. so  far  as  fruit  is  concerned,  than 
to  fill  the  cans  with  juice. 

Canned  Black  Raspberries. 

The  ordinary  black  raspberry  is  not 


satisfactory  for  canning;  but  it  fur- 
nishes juice  that  is  nice  to  use  in  can- 
ning other  fruit.  There  is  a large 
juicy  variety  of  black  raspberry,  that 
looks  something  like  a blackberry, 
and  this  is  delicious  when  canned. 
Use  just  enough  sugar  to  sweeten  it 
to  taste.  Boil  sugar  and  raspberry 
juice  together,  then  put  in  the  black 
raspberries,  and  cook  them  just  long 
enough  to  heat  them  through.  Too 
much  cooking  toughens  them.  Seal 
them  while  hot. 

Dried  Raspberries. 

Raspberries  will  dry  very  quickly 
if  spread  in  thin  layers  on  plates  and 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  hot  sun,  and 
no  other  dried  fruit  is  quite  as  good! 

I have  a fine  arrangement  for  this 
work.  It  consists  -of  two  storm  win- 
dows, placed  one  over  the  other,  on 
wooden  saw  horses.  Blocks  placed 
between  the  window  frames  keep 
them  about  four  inches  apart.  I set 
my  plates  of  berries  between  these 
sashes,  the  glass  draws  the  sun’s 
heat,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly 
the  berries  dry.  The  space  between 
the  sashes  gives  a circulation  of  air 
that  helps  the  process,  while  curtains 
of  mosquito  netting  keep  the  flies 
from  getting  to  the  berries,  through 
these  spaces. 

Mash  some  of  the  berries  with  a 
little  sugar,  and  when  they  begin  to 
dry  make  them  into  little  flat  cakes 
and  let  them  become  thoroughly  dry. 

Keep  your  dried  fruit  in  air-tight 
cans  that  have  been  smoked  with  sul- 
phur fumes  just  before  the  fruit  is 
put  into  them.  Another  good  way  to 
keep  dried  fruit,  is  to  heat  it  hot  in 
the  oven,  after  it  has  been  thoroughly 
dried,  and  at  the  same  time  heat  a 
roll  of  cotton  batting.  Divide  the  cot- 
ton batting  into  squares,  pour  the  hot, 
dried  fruit  into  the  center,  gather  up 
the  edges  and  tie  securely,  making 
a little  bag  which  should  be  put  away 
where  it  twill  not  become  punctured. 
Dried  fruit  will  keep  perfectly  in  this 
way,  even  in  countries  where  no  other 
method  will  prevent  it  from  becoming 
wormy.  If  you  slip  these  bags  into 
paper  bags  they  will  wear  better. 

Raspberry  Preserves. 

Mash  the  berries,  and  heat  them  in 
a double  boiler  until  they  reach  the 
boiling  point,  then  strain  off  the 
juice,  and  add  sugar,  pint  for  pint. 
Let  it  boil  well,  skimming  it  care- 
fully, then  add  as  many  berries  as 
you  cooked  for  juice,  let  boil  slowly 
fifteen  minutes  and  seal  while  boiling 
hot. 

Raspberry  Jain.  . (1.) 

Use  one-thtird  as  much  sugar  as 
you  have  of  berries,  mash  them  to- 
gether and  let  them  stand  a few 
hours.  Drain  off  the  juice,  let  it  boil, 
add  the  berries  and  let  them  cook 
slowly  for  an  hour,  then  dip  them 
into  your  jam  pots,  and  cover  with 
white  paper,  dipped  in  alcohol,  with 
cotton  batting  tied  over  all. 

Raspberry  Jam.  (2.) 

Use  equal  quantities  of  sugar  and 
raspberries,  mash  them  together  and 
cook  in  unsweetened  currant  juice 
until  boiled  down  to  the  right  con- 
sistency. 

Raspberry  Shrub. 

Be  sure  to  put  up  a few  cans  of 
juice  from  the  raspberry  and  currant, 
equal  parts,  for  use  in  illness  or  on 
occasions  when  you  want  to  serve 
something  nice  of  an  evening.  Boil 
it  down  as  thick  as  you  can  without 
letting  it  jelly,  adding  a little  hot 
sugar  a few  minutes  before  removing 
it  from  the  stove,  and  seal  while  hot. 
I put  this  up  in  pop  bottles.  Mix  it 
with  water  when  serving. 


CANNING  PLANT  AT  HOME 
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Complete  book  of  instructions. 
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Gooseberries  in  Their  Season 

TJy  Mrs.  J.  C.  Robinson 


It  is  difficult  to  say  just  which  is 
the  season  for  gooseberries,  since  they 
are  nearly  always  cooked  before  be- 
ing served,  and  in  most  cases  the  pre- 
served gooseberry  answers  the  pur- 
pose quite  as  well  as  those  freshly 
picked  from  the  bushes.  There  are 
exceptions,  however,  as  for  instance, 
where  the  green  gooseberry,  chopped 
fine,  is  used  in  salads.  Did  you  ever 
try  mixing  chopped  green  gooseber- 
ries with  chopped  celery  or  chopped 
cabbage,  adding  a few  chopped  nut- 
meats,  and  a little  mayonnaise  dress- 
ing, and  using  it  to  stuff  nice  ripe  to- 
matoes out  of  which  the  center  has 
been  dug  for  that  purpose?  Set  the 
tomatoes  in  individual  dishes,  on  a 
lettuce  leaf,  and  cover  with  mayon- 
naise dressing,  and  you  have  a salad 
that  is  most  appetizing. 

The  fresh  green  gooseberries  may 
also  be  chopped  and  used  with  bits  of 
meat,  chopped,  a few  dried  bread 
crumbs,  and  the  usual  seasoning  for 
summer  mince  pies.  They  take  the 
place  of  apples  most  acceptably,  that 
is,  in  the  estimation  of  those  for 
whom  I have  cooked.  The  fresh 
berry  is  also  required  for  steamed 
pudding,  and  it  is  good  in  pies,  but 
not  absolutely  essential.  For  all  other 
purposes  the  canned  or  dried  or  pre- 
served fruit  may  be  used  quite  as  well. 

Gooseberry  Pudding. 

Make  a rich  biscuit  dough,  stirring 
it  as  stiff  as  you  can,  then  drop  it  into 
cups,  and  press  in  freshly  picked 
gooseberries  as  thickly  as  you  can  and 
have  each  surrounded  by  the  dough. 
Do  not  fill  the  cups  more  than  two- 
thirds  full.  Set  them  in  a steamer 
over  a kettle  of  boiling  water.  Place 
a cloth,  folded  several  times,  over  the 
steamer,  then  put  on  the  cover  and  let 
the  pudding  steam  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Serve  hot,  with  sweetened 
cream.  If  the  cups  have  been  but- 
tered the  pudding  may  easily  be 
turned  out  into  saucers  before  serv- 
ing. The  cloth  under  the  steamer 
cover  prevents  drops  from  forming 
and  dropping  into  the  cups. 

Gooseberry  Pudding.  (2.) 

Bake  tiny  baking  powder  biscuits. 
Make  them  rich  and  cut  them  out 
with  a silver  thimble,  then  let  them 
bake  until  crusty  all  the  way  through. 
Stew  gooseberries,  using  plenty  of 
water,  sweeten  to  taste  and  drop  the 
hot  biscuit  in  while  the  sauce  is  boil- 
ing. Let  them  boil  until  they  have 
absorbed  what  juice  they  will,  then 
serve  hot.  Canned  gooseberries  may 
be  used  for  this. 

Poor  Man’s  Shortcake. 

Make  wheat-flour  pancakes,  using 
eggs  enough  to  be  sure  they  are  not 
sticky.  Fry  them  large  enough  to 
cover  a dinner  plate,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  browned,  transfer  them  to  a 
plate,  butter  them  well,  and  spread  a 
thick  layer  of  gooseberry  marmalade 
over  each.  Add  the  hot  cakes  until 
you  have  a pile  of  six  or  eight,  then 
cut  them  like  pie,  and  serve  with 
sweetened  cream.  This  dish  is  good 
enough  for  a king,  notwithstanding 
its  name. 

Gooseberry  Custard. 

Press  stewed  gooseberries  through 
a colander,  sweeten  them  to  taste,  re- 
turn the  pulp  to  the  preserving  kettle 
until  it  is  well  heated  again,  then 
place  it  in  the  center  of  a dish  of  hot 
boiled  custard,  just  before  sending  to 
the  table. 

Gooseberry  Fool. 

Stew  gooseberries,  press  through  a 


sieve,  sweeten  to  taste,  and  let  become 
cool.  Just  before  sending  to  the  table, 
stir  into  the  pulp  a half  cupful  of 
rich  cream  to  each  quart  of  pulp. 
Sweeten  the  cream  and  stir  it  into 
either  lemon  extract,  or  vanilla,  or 
nutmeg,  as  preferred. 

Gooseberry  Fool.  (2.) 

Prepare  the  fruit  as  above  directed. 
Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  dissolved 
gelatine  to  one  pint  of  whipped 
cream.  Stir  one-half  of  this  mixture 
into  the  gooseberry  pulp,  place  in  in- 
dividual sauce  dishes,  ready  to  serve, 
cover  with  the  remainder  of  the 
whipped  cream,  and  set  it  away  where 
it  will  become  very  cool  before  it  is 
served. 

Gooseberry  Pie. 

Make  a rich  baking  powder  crust, 
fill  with  fresh  gooseberries  into  which 
you  have  stirred,  while  damp  from 
washing,  sugar,  flour  and  nutmeg, 
well  mixed.  I use  a level  spoonful  of 
flour  and  a cupful  and  a half  of  sugar 
to  a pie.  Sprinkle  over  all  a scant 
tablespoonful  of  water,  add  a few 
bits  of  butter  and  bake  with  a top 
crust. 

Gooseberry  Pie..  (2.) 

Line  your  pie-tin  with  pastry,  fill 
with  gooseberry  marmalade  and  bake, 
adding  a frosting  of  eggs  and  pow- 
dered sugar. 

Gooseberry  Pie.  (3.) 

Line  your  pie-tin  with  rich  pastry, 
and  fill  with  gooseberries  prepared  as 
for  “gooseberry  fool.’’  Stretch  strips 
of  pie  crust  over  the  top  and  bake. 

Gooseberry  Pie.  (4.) 

Fill  your  pie-crust  with  the  mixture 
described  under  the  head  "gooseberry 
custard”  and  cover  with  strips  of  pas- 
try. Bake  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
mixing  the  custard  and  gooseberry 
pulp. 

Gooseberry  Shortcake. 

This  is  perfectly  delicious,  and  if 
you  have  never  made  it,  be  sure  to  do 
so  at  your  earliest  opportunity.  Use 
gooseberry  marmalade,  spreading  it 
in  layers  between  sponge  cake,  and 
serve  with  sweetened  cream.  This 
may  be  served  either  hot  or  cold.  If 
wanted  hot,  heat  the  marmalade  over 
steam  while  baking  the  cake — or  fol- 
low my  plan  of  dipping  some  out 
when  making  marmalade,  and  so  give 
your  family  a treat.  Bake  the  sponge 
cake  in  long  tins,  and  cut,  placing  one 
section  over  another,  if  you  are  in  a 
hurry.  If  not,  use  three  round  pie 
tins. 

Gooseberry  Tarts. 

Make  tart  shells  of  rich  baking- 
powder  pastry,  bake  them  a nice 
brown  and  fill  with  gooseberry  jelly. 

Gooseberry  Roly-Poly. 

Make  a very  rich  biscuit  dough,  roll 
it  to  less  than  a half-inch  thickness, 
and  spread  stewed  gooseberries  over 
it.  Roll  it  up  as  closely  as  possible, 
tie  the  ends  with  a strip  of  muslin, 
place  the  roll  on  a plate  and  then  in 
your  steamer.  Cover  with  the  cloth 
and  teh  steamer  cover,  and  let  it 
steam  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Slice  while  hot  and  serve  with  sweet- 
ened cream.  Gooseberries  for  this 
purpose  must  be  cooked  in  a very 
small  amount  of  water.  Canned  goose- 
berries dipped  from  the  juice  are  good 
for  the  purpose.  The  juice  may  then 
be  served  with  the  roly-poly  as  sauce. 
Chopped,  fresh  gooseberries  are  deli- 
cious. They  should  be  mixed  with 
sugar  and  a little  nutmeg  before  they 
are  spread  upon  the  pastry. 


Qooseberries  for  Winter 

Hy  Mrs.  J.  C.  'Robinson 


I often  compare  the  gooseberry  to 
the  family  drudge,  whose  virtues  are 
never  given  proper  recognition  until 
they  are  no  longer  obtainable.  This 
fruit  comes  at  a season  when  the 
more  favored  fruits  are  tempting  our 
appetites,  which  is  one  reason  for  our 
neglect;  then,  it  calls  for  so  much 
sugar  that  the  economically  inclined 
have  an  added  reason  for  their  dis- 
dain. We  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  medicinal  properties  not  to  be 
ignored,  and  that,  if  we  would  use  it 
in  winter  as  freely  as  we  might,  we 
should  have  less  trouble  in  the  spring 
from  eruptions  on  the  face,  incipient 
malaria  and  other  evidences  of  a 
clogged  liver. 


Excellent,  and  verv  wholesome,  vin- 
egar may  be  made  from  gooseberries. 
Gooseberry  juice,  strained  as  for  jelly, 
and  canned,  makes  one  of  the  most 
refreshing  of  drinks,  and  is  so  me- 
dicinal that  a glassful  at  night  an  in 
the  morning  will  be  found  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  spring  remedies.  It 
is  difficult  to  express  the  juice  from 
the  uncooked  gooseberry,  but  it  may 
be  done,  as  I can  testify,  and  when 
once  obtained  you  have  a salad  dress- 
ing, or  a portion  of  a dressing  that,  in 
my  opinion,  is  far  nicer  than  lemon 
juice  or  vinegar. 

There  are  stomachs  that  cannot 
bear  the  seeds  and  skin  of  the  goose- 
berry, and  in  some  cases  of  kidney 


trouble  they  are  said  to  be  hurtful; 
but  remove  the  seeds  and  skin  by  put- 
ting them  through  a sieve,  and  I don’t 
believe  they  will  hurt  anyone,  while 
I am  positive  they  will  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  majority. 

I once  cured  a bad  case  of  erysipe- 
las by  applying  poultices  of  gooseber- 
ries that  had  been  canned  without 
sugar,  and  giving  my  patient  goose- 
berry juice  to  drink. 

In  the  winter,  when  one  longs  for 
something  appetizing,  the  gooseberry 
comes  forward,  like  a family  drudge 
in  an  emergency,  and  proves  its  value. 
I have  several  methods  of  preparing 
the  gooseberry  for  winter  use,  but  not 
half  as  many  as  I should  like.  An 
exchange  of  recipes  along  this  line 
will,  I am  sure,  be  heartily  welcomed, 
and  I am  glad  to  give  mine. 

Gooseberry  Jelly. 

Select  gooseberries  that  are  fully 
grown,  but  have  not  begun  to  ripen; 
cook  them  in  as  small  a quantity  of 
water  as  is  possible,  strain  them 
through  the  jelly  bag,  then  return 
them  to  the  preserving  kettle,  let  the 
juice  come  to  a boil,  and  add  sugar, 
measure  for  measure — also  a little  gel- 
atine that  has  been  dissolved  in  water. 
I use  a box  of  gelatine  to  a gallon  of 
the  juice. 

Gooseberry  Marmalade. 

Stew  gooseberries — either  ripe  or 
green,  or  green  mixed — in  a small 
quantity  of  water,  stirring  them  con- 
stantly and  vigorously  to  break  them 
up  as  quickly  as  possible.  Press  them 
through  a fine  sieve  or  a coarse  cloth, 
and  add  two-thirds  as  much  sugar  as 
you  have  of  the  pulp.  Do  not  begin 
adding  sugar  until  the  pulp  is  boiling 
well,  and  then  add  it  gradually.  Let  it 
boil  until  firm. 

Gooseberry  Catsup. 

Select  gooseberries  that  are  fairly 
well  ripened,  but  not  dead  ripe.  Stew 
and  mash  them  as  for  marmalade,  then 
put  them  through  a coarse  sieve.  Re- 
turn them  to  the  preserving  kettle, 
and  to  eight  pounds  of  pulp  add  four 
pounds  of  sugar,  a pint  of  good  vinegar, 
four  ounces  of  cinnamon,  two  ounces 
of  cloves,  and  a dash  of  red  pepper. 
Tie  the  spices  in  a bag,  so  that  they 
may  be  removed  when  the  strength  is 
extracted.  Let  this  boil  to  the  re- 
quired consistency,  and  bottle  while 
hot,  sealing  securely. 

Canned  Green  Gooseberries. 

Fill  your  cans  as  full  as  possible  with 
green  gooseberries,  add  water  as  much 
as  the  can  will  hold,  screw  on  the  cov- 
ers, and  cook  in  a boiler  until  the 
gooseberries  have  turned  white.  Re- 
move the  cans,  screw  the  covers  down 
as  closely  as  possible,  and  set  them 
away  in  a dry,  dark  closet. 

Canned  Green  Gooseberries — (2). 

Crush  the  gooseberries  in  a mortar, 
add  sugar  as  for  sauce,  fill  the  cans 
with  this  pulp,  pressing  it  in  closely, 
put  on  the  covers,  and  cook  in  the 
boiler  until  the  pulp  is  thoroughly 
heated  through.  Have  an  extra  can 
from  which  to  fill  up  the  cans  as  the 
pulp  settles  in  cooking.  Seal  securely. 

Canned  Gooseberries — (3). 

Select  perfect  berries,  either  green 
or  ripe,  stem  them  in  a very  little 
water,  add  sugar  to  taste,  and  can, 
while  hot,  dipping  them  from  the 
juice  so  as  to  have  the  cans  well  filled 
with  solid  fruit. 

Ripe  Gooseberry  Pickle. 

Make  a pickle  of  sugar  and  vinegar, 
in  the  proportion  of  a pint  of  vinegar 
to  three  pints  of  sugar.  Add  cinna- 
mon and  cloves  to  taste,  and  drop  the 
ripe  gooseberries  in  this  while  it  boils. 
Dip  them  out,  when  tender,  and  place 


them  in  a jar  which  should  be  kept  hot 
on  the  back  of  the  range.  Add  more 
gooseberries  to  the  pickle,  and  continue 
until  you  have  cooked  as  many  as  the 
pickle  will  cover.  Then  boil  the  pickle 
down  until  quite  rich,  and  pour  it  over 
the  gooseberries,  beating  them  as  you 
would  cake,  until  they  have  a jelly-like 
consistency.  Cover  the  jar  with  paper 
dipped  in  alcohol,  then  with  cotton  bat- 
ting, and  set  away  in  a cool  place. 
This  is  fine  to  serve  with  meat. 

Dried  Gooseberries. 

Pound  gooseberries  in  a mortar  until 
they  are  in  a pulp,  then  add  half  as 
much  sugar,  and  spread  on  granite 
tins  to  dry.  Stir  it  as  it  dries,  letting 
it  crumble  as  it  will.  When  it  seems 
to  be  thoroughly  dry,  heat  it  in  the 
oven,  being  careful  that  it  does  not 
brown,  and  pack  away  in  close  cans. 
This  is  fine  for  sauce  or  pies — better 
we  think,  than  the  fresh  gooseberries. 

Gooseberry  Jam. 

Steam  gooseberries  until  they  are 
tender  enough  to  be  pressed  through 
a sieve,  return  the  pulp  to  the  kettle, 
add  three-fourths  as  much  sugar  as 
you  have  of  the  pulp,  and  let  it  boil 
down  to  the  proper  consistency.  Pour 
it  into  jam  pots,  cover  with  white 
paper  cut  to  fit,  and  dipped  into  alco- 
hol, and  press  down  closely  upon  the 
jam.  Then  cover  with  a large  piece  of 
the  paper,  the  side  next  the  jam  hav- 
ing been  well  brushed  with  the  white 
of  an  egg. 

Gooseberry  Hints. 

Currants  mixed  with  ripe  gooseber- 
ries make  better  pies  than  are  made 
from  either  fruit  alone. 

Gooseberry  jam  is  very  greatly  im- 
proved by  adding  equal  quantities  of 
strawberries. 

Add  stoned  raisins  to  your  spiced 
gooseberries,  and  you  will  like  them 
so  much  better  that  the  added  expense 
will  not  be  noticed.  Use  them  in  this 
proportion:  Five  pounds  of  berries, 

four  pounds  of  sugar  and  one  pound 
of  the  stoned  raisins.  Use  spice  to 
taste. — Name  Lost. 


COMBINATION  CANNING  MACHINE  AND 
STEAM  WASHING  MACHINE. 

A new  and  ingenious 
invention.  Nothing  like 
it.  Will  fit  any  stove 
or  furnace.  Sold  on  ap- 
proval. We  manufacture 
fruit  cans.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  special 
introductory  offer. 

Also  a Spring  House 
for  your  Gallery  which 
will  keep  milk  sweet 
20  hours  without  ice. 
Address 

Southwestern  Sheet 
Metal  Works, 

Rodgers,  Texas. 


Human  Talker 

Is  the  registered  name 
for  my  genuine  Mexican 
Double  Yellow  Heads,  the 
only  parrot  in  existence 
which  imitates  the  human 
voice  to  perfection  and 
learns  to  talk  and  sing 
like  a person. 

Young,  tame,  hand- 
raised  nest  birds,  C \ 
Special  Price,  ^ I I I 

June,  July,  August  A ” 
Each  parrot  sold  with 
a written  guarantee  to 
talk.  Sent  with  safety 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  or 
Canada.  Alive  arrival  at 
express  office  guaranteed. 
Cheaper  varieties  from  $3.50  up. 

One  out  of  thousand  similar  letters  on 
file:  Columbus,  Ga.,  2-1-06. 

Your  Double  Yellow  Head  Parrot  is  one 
of  the  grandest  talkers  I ever  owned.  I 
would  not  take  a hundred  for  him.  You 
certainly  name  these  parrots  right  when 
you  call  them  Human  Talkers. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Bush,  114  9th  st. 
Write  for  booklet,  testimonials,  illustrated 

GEISLER’S  BIRD  STORE,  Dept.  50 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Largest  and  oldest  mail  order  bird  house 
In  the  world.  Estab.  1888. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR 
COFFEE  EXPENSE. 


Emily  Coffee  Roaster 


The  “NATIONAL” 
FAMILY  COFFEE  ROASTER 
WILL  DO  IT. 

This  “Family  Coffee  Roaster”  can 
be  used  on  any  kind  of  stove  or  range;  will 
roast  (parch)  from  a hand-full  to  two  lbs.  of 
Coffee,  in  less  than  1 0 minutes.  The  Roasting 
Cylinder  is  so  arranged  that  every  grain  of  cof- 
fee is  roasted  evenly  and  perfect;  the  process 
retains  the  strength  and  true  Aroma; 
makes  the  most  delicious  cup  of  cof= 
fee  it  is  possible  to  get.  The  only  per= 
feet  Roasting  Process  in  the  world. 
AH  of  the  ready  roasted — factory  roasted — 
coffee,  loses  the  best  of  the  aroma  and  strength 
before  it  reaches  the  consumer.  This  Roaster 
saves  its  cost  three  times  each  year. 

Price  only  $3.75.  Good  local  agentswanted 
in  every  locality.  Address: 

JOHN  GOWDY  MFG.  CO., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

(We  furnish  green  coffee  at  wholesale  prices;. 
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Fruit  Gossip. 

I have  a granite  kettle,  holding 
sixteen  quarts,  with  a close-fitting 
cover,  which  I use  for  fruit  preserv- 
ing purposes.  When  I can  peaches, 
I select  fruit  that  is  just  ripe  enough 
to  handle,  as  the  over-ripe  peaches 
never  keep  well.  I pare  my  peaches, 
and  divide  them  into  halves.  Mean- 
while, I have  25  cents  worth  of  gran- 
ulated sugar  melting  in  the  big  ket- 
tle. When  it  is  melted,  I fill  the  ket- 
tle with  the  prepared  peaches,  then 
add  enough  boiling  water  to  almost 
cover  the  fruit,  cover  them  closely, 
and  allow  them  to  cook  thoroughly. 
I have  enough  to  fill  fifteen  quart 
jars,  and  it  is  as  sweet  as  we  care 
to  have  it. — Mrs.  Laura  Mason,  Mar- 
tinsville, Ind. 

When  making  plum  jelly  use  equal 
amounts  of  plum  juice  and  apple 
juice.  It  is  not  only  cheaper,  where 
you  are  obliged  to  buy  your  plums, 
but  it  is  twice  as  good. — Mrs.  S.  H.  H. 
Cordell,  Oklahoma. 

I have  an  excellent  recipe  for  spiced 
cherries  that  some  one  may  like. 
I make  a syrup  in  the  proportion  of 
a cupful  of  sugar  to  half  a cupful  of 
water,  drop  into  it  a stick  of  cinna- 
mon and  a few  whole  cloves,  let  it 
come  to  a boil,  then  add  pitted  white 
cherries,  allowing  them  to  cook  until 
quite  done.  I seal  them  in  glass  jars, 
and  everyone  pronounces  them  very 
nice. — Mrs.  M.  E.  Wright,  Toluca,  Cal. 

I have  a recipe  that  is  good  for  any 
kind  of  berry  pudding,  but  is  espe- 
cially suited  to  blackberries.  If  you 
once  tasted  a pudding  made  in  this 
way,  even  when  canned  berries  are 
used,  I believe  you  will  say  it  de- 
serves a prize!  We  have  used  it  in 
our  family  for  over  twenty-five  years, 
yet  it  still  remains  a favorite.  To 
make  it,  partially  fill  a buttered  pud- 
ding dish  with  berries,  and  pour  over 
them  a batter  made  by  mixing  to- 
gether one  cupful  of  sugar,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  baking  powder.  Add  a 
pinch  of  salt,  one  cupful  of  milk  and 
ono  egg.  Bake  the  pudding  for  twen- 
ty minutes  and  serve  hot  with  a 
sauce  made  of  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  three  of  sugar,  one  egg,  and 
any  flavoring  desired.  Less  sugar 
may  be  used  in  the  pudding  when  the 
berries  are  very  sweet  in  themselves. 
— Mrs.  N.  T.  Green,  Mt.  Washington, 
Mo. 

I never  have  any  trouble  in  canning 
fruit,  but  that  is  because  I never  trust 
anything  to  luck.  I secure  new  rub- 
bers for  my  cans  every  year,  and 
carefully  file  all  rough  places  on  the 
tops  of  the  cans  so  the  covers  will  fit 
down  closely.  Then  I put  the  covers 
on,  after  milling  the  cans  with  water, 
and  turn  the  cans  upside  down,  let- 
ting them  stand  until  I am  sure  they 
will  not  leak.  I am  also  careful  to 
buy  cane  sugar  for  canning  purposes, 
as  it  is  less  likely  to  spoil  than  beet 
sugar.  I am  very  particular  in  look- 
ing over  my  fruit,  discarding  all  that 
is  not  perfectly  sound.— M.  E.  Beard, 
Morrice,  Mich. 

Blackberries  are  nicer  if  canned 
without  sugar,  as  the  sugar  hardens 
the  seed  of  the  berry.  We  prefer  to 
sweeten  ours  when  we  serve  them,  or 
just  before  serving,  by  adding  the  su- 
gar and  cooking  them  a few  minutes, 
after  removing  them  from  the  can. 
In  that  way,  we  make  them  as  rich  as 
desired  at  the  time. — Mrs.  M.  E. 
Beard,  Morrice,  Mich. 

In  many  cases  much  better  results 
can  be  obtained  by  mixing  fruits  than 
by  serving  either  alone.  For  instance, 
a little  rhubarb  corrects  the  insipid 
sweet  of  the  blueberry;  blackberries 
and  mulberries,  mixed,  are  more  de- 
licious than  either  alone;  and  currants 
and  raspberries  make  a combination 
that  can  not  easily  be  excelled.  They 
are  good  canned,  or  served  fresh,  and 
they  make  a delicious  jelly. — Anon. 

Most  excellent  pie  material  for  win- 
ter is  made  by  combining  green  cur- 
rants and  gooseberries.  Don't  neglect 
to  try  it  this  year  if  you  have  never 
done  so.  I put  them  into  mv  stew 
kettle,  equal  quantities,  adding  just 
enough  water  to  keep  them  from 
burning,  and  set  them  on  the  back  of 
the  range,  where  they  will  stew  slow- 
ly. When  the  juice  is  well  started, 
I can  and  seal  them  at  once. — M.  E. 
Beard,  Morrice,  Mich. 

Please  let  me  give  my  method  of 
canning  strawberries,  as  it  is  a Utttle 
different  from  that  used  by  many 
housewives.  I select  firm  berries  that 
are  not  over  ripe,  stem  them  care- 
fully, wash  them,  and  put  them  into 
earthen  jars,  holding  a gallon.  To 


every  gallon  of  fruit,  I add  one  tea- 
cupful of  granulated  sugar,  and  then 
I let  them  stand  until  they  have 
formed  enough  juice  in  which  to  cook 
them,  when  I place  them  on  the 
range  and  cover  them  closely.  I do 
not  stir  them  while  they  cook.  When 
cooked,  I remove  them  from  the  range 
and  carefully  push  the  berries  down 
into  the  juice,  using  the  back  of  a 
silver  spoon  for  the  purpose,  until  the 
color  becomes  natural  and  the  ber- 
ries sink  in  the  juice.  Then  I fill 
previously  heated  glass  jars,  sealing 
them  quickly.  I use  only  new  caps 
and  rubbers,  and  always  keep  my 
fruit  in  a cool  dark  place.  When  the 
cans  are  opened,  the  berries  have  a 
natural  color  and  are  equally  diffused 
through  the  liquid.  I consider  the 
“Senator  Dunlap”  berry  the  finest  for 
canning  purposes. — Mrs.  J.  W.  Mc- 
Cracken, Sulphur  Springs,  Ark. 

Do  you  know  what  a charming  ef- 
fect may  be  produced  by  arranging 
frosted  currants  on  a glass  cake  dish? 
As  a centerpiece  it  is  both  novel  and 
effective,  more  especially  when  some 
of  the  bunches  of  currants  are  dipped 
into  different  colored  sugar — white, 
pink,  green  or  blue.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  frost  currants.  Mix  four  ta- 
blespoonfuls of  water  with  the  well- 
beaten  whites  of  two  eggs,  and  dip 
the  bunches  of  curants  into  this.  Let 
them  drain  for  a few  minutes,  then 
roll  them  in  powdered  sugar.  If  pos- 
sible, suspend  them  on  a line  until 
dry,  so  that  the  sugar  may  crystallize 
around  each  currant. — C.  E.  W.  Wool- 
ley,  Oregon. 

Cherries,  when  properly  canned, 
furnish  one  of  the  finest  fruits  for  the 
table,  and  I think  my  recipe  is  really 
a vast  improvement  over  the  usual 
method  of  canning  this  most  delicious 
of  fruits.  After  having  stemmed  and 
seeded  the  fruit,  I wash  it  thoroughly 
to  remove  all  the  strong  acid  juice 
which  is  so  objectionable.  This  may 
seem  wasteful  to  some,  but  after  once 
trying  it,  you  will  raise  no  further  ob- 
jetcions.  Make  a syrup,  using  one 
cupful  of  sugar  to  a quart  of  rruit, 
drop  in  the  cherries  and  cook  them 
just  long  enough  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  well  heated  all  through,  then  seal 
in  glass  cans.  When  your  cans  are 
opened,  you  will  find  the  most  deli- 
cious cherries  ever  tasted,  with  the 
form  well  preserved.— Nellie  C.  Larn- 
hit,  Coatsburg,  111. 

To  be  perfectly  preserved,  straw- 
berries should  lie  in  sugar  over  night. 
Use  pound  for  pound  of  sugar  and 
berries,  and  place  them  in  alternate 
layers  in  a granite  pan,  with  a layer 
of  sugar  on  top.  In  the  morning, 
drain  off  all  the  syrup  you  can,  and 
let  it  come  to  a good  hard  boil  in  your 
preserving  kettle,  then  pour  it  over 
the  berries  from  which  it  was  drained, 
and  place  them  on  the  stove  where 
they  will  boil  gently  until  the  fruit  is 
clear  and  the  syrup  thick.  Seal  in 
anv  convenient  sized  jar.  and  you  will 
have  the  kind  of  preserves  your  moth- 
er used  to  make. — J.  B.  Eversole,  Tul- 
lahoma,  Tenn. 

* 

BELATED  RECIPES. 

Baked  Rhubarb  Pudding. 

Take  three  pints  of  rhubarb,  cut 
fine,  one  and  one-half  pints  of  bread 
crumbs,  and  half  a cupful  of  melted 
butter  stirred  into  the  bread  crumbs. 
Butter  a baking  dish  and  put  in  alter- 
nate layers  of  the  rhubarb  and  the 
buttered  crumbs,  sprinkling  sugar  to 
taste  over  the  rhubarb.  No  flavoring 
is  needed,  but  many  prefer  the  juice 
of  a lemon  squeezed  over  the  rhubarb, 
and  a well-beaten  egg  stirred  into  the 
crumbs.  Have  the  top  layer  of  the 
bread  crumbs.  To  prevent  burning, 
protect  the  pudding  for  a few  minutes 
with  a tin  turned  over  the  dish.  Bake 
this  pudding  until  the  rhubarb  is 
done,  and  the  crust  is  nice  and  brown. 
— M.  E.  W.,  Woolley,  Oregon. 

Rhubarb  Pie. 

Take  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  one 
cupful  of  granulated  sugar,  one  egg, 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  one 
cupful  of  chopped  raisins.  This  is 
enough  for  two  pies.  It  is  very  rich, 
and  much  nicer  than  plain  rhubarb 
pie.  Bake  in  two  crusts. — C.  E.  W., 
Woolley,  Oregon. 

Rhubarb  Snowballs. 

Boil  one  cupful  of  rice  until  soft 
and  spread  it  over  small  pudding 
cloths  (about  a foot  square)  wrung 
from  hot  water.  It  should  be  half  an 
inch  thick  on  the  cloths  and  spread 
evenly.  Now  spread  about  half  a 
cupful  of  finely  cut  rhubarb  over  the 
rice,  and  tie  up  the  cloths  so  that  the 


rice  covers  the  rhubarb  all  around. 
Tie  closely,  and  steam  for  twenty  min- 
utes, then  carefully  remove  the  cloths 
and  turn  the  snowballs  out  on  a plat- 
ter. Serve  with  any  good  sauce,  or 
with  sweetened  cream. — D.  E.  W., 
Woolley,  Oregon. 

Strawberry  Dumplings. 

On  baking  day,  mold  a pan  of  rolls, 
and  put  them  to  rise  in  a pie  tin  that 
will  fit  into  your  steamer.  When  they 
are  light  enough  to  bake,  set  them  in  a 
steamer  over  boiling  water  and  let 
them  steam  for  an  hour.  Plan  it  so 
that  they  will  be  just  done  in  time  to 
serve.  Cover  them  with  a hot  sauce 
made  as  follows:  Cream  a cupful 

and  a half  of  sugar  with  three- 
fourths  of  a cupful  of  butter,  and  add 
a box  of  strawberries,  mashed  to  a 
pulp.  Place  this  just  near  enough  to 
heat  and  melt  the  butter  and  sugar 
without  coming  to  a boil. — J.  B.  Ever- 
sole, Tullahoma,  Tenn. 

Currant  Conserve. 

Take  three  pounds  of  currants,  one 
pound  raisins,  two  oranges,  two 

pounds  sugar.  Seed  and  chop  the 
raisins,  also  chop  the  orange  peel  very 
fine.  Squeeze  out  the  juice  of  the 
oranges,  remove  the  seeds  and  add  it 
to  the  other  ingredients.  Cook  slowly 
for  one  hour,  then  keep  in  a cool  dark 
place. — No  Name. 

Jelly  Hints. 

Frut  of  any  kind  that  is  intended 
for  jelly  should  be  picked  on  a dry 
day,  and,  to  make  perfect  jel- 
ly, it  should  be  used  on  the 
day  it  is  picked.  If  in  boxes, 
be  sure — or  as  sure  as  you  can 
be — that  they  are  new,  else  the  fruit 
may  be  tainted,  in  which  case  the  jelly 
will  not  be  perfect.  When  jelly  is  boil- 
ed after  adding  sugar  it  tends  to  be- 
come syrup,  or  boils  down  to  a fruit 
cheese,  tough  in  texture,  and  mottled 
,n  appearance. 

If  you  squeeze  the  jelly  bag,  the  re- 
sult is  marmalade,  not  jelly.  There 
are  some  housewives  who  do  not  know 
the  difference,  but  to  those  who  have 
observed,  the  difference  is  great. 

If  you  have  a fruit  that  won’t  “jell,” 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  juice  obtained 
from  stewing  apple  parings,  and  you’ll 
have  no  further  trouble.  You  may  ob- 
tain a variety  of  flavors  in  apply  jelly 
by  adding  different  spices — cloves, 
cinnamon,  nutmeg — or  flavoring  with 
lemon  and  pineapple;  apples  and 
quinces;  apples  and  plums;  apples  and 
grapes — in  fact,  the  combinations  that 
maj  be  successfully  made  are  almost 
as  many  as  there  are  fruits. 

Gooseberries  for  jelly  are  best  fully 
ripe,  when  the  jelly  will  be  a rich  crim- 
son or  wine  color. 

When  making  jelly,  let  the  juice  boil 
steadily  for  about  twenty  minutes,  then 
stir  in  the  sugar,  and  just  as  it  comes 
to  a boil  again,  take  from  the  stove, 
and  pour  into  glasses. 

Cover  all  jellies  when  cool,  with  par- 
afine  or  wax  paper  and  keep  in  a cool 
dry  closet.- — F.  G. 

^ ^ 

President  Goodman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pomological  Society  has  suggested 
a convocation  of  different  societies  in- 
terested in  horticulture  at  the  James- 
town Exposition  next  year.  The  sug- 
gestion is  made  that  each  society  have 
one  or  two  days  to  discuss  its  inter- 
estf,  to  be  followed  in  turn  by  all 
other  societies  interested  in  any  phase 
of  horticulture. 


SORES  ON  HAND. 

Suffered  for  a Long  Time  Without  Re- 
lief— Doctor  Was  Afraid  to  Touch 
Them — Cured  By  Cuticura. 

“For  a long  time  I suffered  with 
sores  on  the  hands  which  were  itch- 
ing, painful,  and  disagreeable.  I had 
three  doctors  and  derived  no  benefit 
from  any  of  them.  One  doctor  said 
he  was  afraid  to  touch  my  hands,  so 
you  must  know  how  bad  they  were; 
another  said  I never  could  be  cured; 
and  the  third  said  the  sores  were 
caused  by  the  dipping  of  my  hands  in 
water  in  the  dye  house  where  I work. 
I saw  in  the  pacers  about  the  wonder- 
ful cures  of  the  Cuticura  Remedies 
and  procured  some  of  the  Cuticura 
Soap  and  Cuticura  Ointment.  In  three 
days  after  the  application  of  the  Cuti- 
cura Ointment  my  hands  began  to 
peel  and  were  better.  The  soreness 
disappeared,  and  they  are  now  smooth 
and  clean,  and  I am  still  working  in 
the  dye  house.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Maurer, 
2340  State  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  July7  1, 
1905." 


50%  MORE  CREAM 
FROM  SAME  COWS. 

Don’t  accuse  your  cows  of  being 
unprofitable.  Give  them  a square  deal 
and  they  will  pay  you  well.  If  you  are 
not  using  a centrifugal 
cream  separator  from 
20  to  50  of  your 
cream  is  thrown  away 
with  the  skimmilk— just 
wasted — ai,d  the  cows 
accused  of  not  earning 
their  feed.  In  addition 
your  own  time  and  labor 
are  being  wasted.  "Why 
not  get  a DE  LAVAL 
cream  separator,  stop 
these  leaks,  and  double  your  profits.  A 
DE  LAVAL  machine  may  be  bought 
upon  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  more 
than  earn  its  cost  while  you  are  paying 
for  it  and  still  be  good  for  20  years  more 
of  clear  profit  use.  As  compared  with 
other  separators  the  superiority  of  the 
DE  LAVAL  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  over 
7(0,000  DE  LAVAL  machines,  ten  times 
the  number  of  all  others  combined,  have 
been  sold  to  date.  You  may  have  ample 
trial  of  a DE  LAVAL  free  of  all  cost. 
Now  is  the  time  to  get  a DE  LAVAL 
while  cows  are  making  the  largest 
product  and  savings  count  biggest. 

Write  today  for  free  catalogue  and 
full  particulars. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

Randolph  & Canal  Sts.  | 74  Cortlandt  Street 

Chicago  1 new  York 


Cream  Raisers 

arator  will.  Runs 
Itself,  no  crank  to 
turn,  no  complicated 
machinery  to  wash. 
Raises  cream  between 
milkings,  gets  more 
cream  thercfoiemore 
butter.  G ves  sweet, 
undiluted  skim-  milk 

for  house  use.  calves 

and  pigs.  Nocrocks  or  pans  to  handle,  noskimmln  g 
50.000  gravity  separators  sold  in  1905.  more  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Best  and  cheapest  separator  made. 
Free  Trial  Given.  Catalogue  Free.  Write  today. 
BlufTton  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Box  BlufTton,  O. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR EDCC 

This  is  a genuine  offer  I 1 1 ■■  k 
made  to  introduce  the  . 

PEOPLES  CREAM  SEPARATOR  in  every 
neighborhood.  It  is  the  best  and  sim- 
plest in  the  world.  We  ask  that  you 
show  it  to  yonr  neighbors  who  have 
cows.  Send  your  name  and  the  name 
of  the  nearest  freight  office.  Address 
PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  73  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

13  Weeks 


FREE 

Or  Fifteen  Months  for  Only  $ 1 .00 


The  Kansas  Farmer 

The  “old  reliable”  KANSAS  FARMER, 
established  in  18G3,  the  best  genuine  agri- 
cultural weekly  paper  in  the  West.  It 
solves  the  problems  for  the  busy  farmer. 
It  helps  and  interests  every  member  of 
the  farmer’s  family.  It  lias  1*2  regular 
departments.  Its  contributors  are  expert 
authorities.  It  contains  ‘24  to  32  pages 
each  week.  Sent  on  trial  three  months 
free.  Test  it.  Clip  the  coupon  below. 


KANSAS  FARMFR  COMPANY, 
Topeka,  Kansas 

I accept  your  trial  offer  to  new 
subscribers  to  send  me  the  Kansas 
Farmer  three  months  free.  At  the  end 
of  the  three  months  I will  either  send 
$1.00  for  a full  year  from  that  date 
or  write  you  to  stop  the  paper,  and  you 
are  to  make  no  charge  for  the  three 
months’  trial. 


Name 


P.  O. 


F.W.MENERAY 


Crescent  Nursery 
Company  TIC. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 

Established  1S6S 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Spring  delivery 
for  NATIVE  AMERICANA  PLUM  SEED- 
LINGS, the  best  budding  and  grafting  stock 
for  plums  for  the  Northern  trade. 

Apple,  Gherry,  Plum,  Currant,  Grape, 
Forest  Tree  Seedlings,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs  in  car  lots. 

300  Named  Varieties  Paeonies 


The  Fruit-Grower  is  the  best  paper 
I ever  saw. — A.  R.  Jenne,  Westford, 
Mass. 


Monthly  Pago 
Twen  t y-Throe 
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ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


A WONDERFUL  BUSINESS  CONCERN 


How  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Company 
Swings  Minion  Dollar  Deals  and  Sells 
Goous  to  its  Customers  at  Less  Than 
The  Cost  of  Manufacture. 


The  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Company  is 
the  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  world 
and  the  business  done  by  it  runs  away  up 
in  the  minions  every  year.  While  it  has 
nougat  and  wrecked  every  world's  fair  since 
189d,  including  tne  Chicago,  Dunam,  Omaha 
and  St  Louis  Expositions,  its  business  is  not 
connned  to  the  wrecking  of  houses  by  any 
means.  This  great  concern  buys  bankrupt 
stocks  of  goods  of  all  kinds  at  sheriffs’  and 
receivers’  sales  all  over  the  country  and 
supplies  hunu.reds  of  thousands  of  custom- 
ers with  everything  needed  for  the  farm 
and  home.  It  buys  in  such  immense  quan- 
tities and  is  able  to  swing  big  deals  that  no 
other  company  can  handle,  that  in  most 
cases  this  company  can  fix  its  own  price 
in  buying  its  goods  and  can  therefore  sup- 
ply its  customers  with  goods  at  less  than 
the  actual  cost  of  manufacture.  There  isn  t 
an  articie  fhat  goes  onto  the  farm  or  into 
the  home  that  this  Company  is  not  able  to 
supply  to  its  customers  at  a great  saving 
of  money.  Furniture  of  every  description, 
household  articles  of  every  kind  and  chai- 
acter,  lumber,  wire,  nails,  tools  and  farm 
implements  of  all  kinds,  engines,  boilers, 
machinery  of  every  kind  in  the  world,  all 
kinds  of  piping,  bath  room  outfits,  carpets, 
rugs,  dishes,  kitchen  utensils,  desks,  office 
furniture,  roofing,  wire  netting,  barbed  wire, 
posts,  windows,  doors,  blinds,  sash,  etc. — 
these  are  just  a few  of  the  different  kinds 
of  articles  that  this  great  concern  is  sup- 
plying to  its  thousands  of  customers  daily  at 
an  immense  saving  of  money. 

No  one  who  buys  articles  for  the  farm  and 
home  can  afford  to  over-look  this  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  all  that  is  needed  at  such  a 
great  saving.  As  it  costs  nothing  to  get 
their  catalogue,  you  should  write  for  it 
without  delay.  The  Chicago  House  Wreck- 
ing Company  is  saving  its  customers  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  week.  Why  not  you? 

Send  your  name  and  address  today  to  The 
Chicago  House  Wrecking  Company,  35th  and 
Iron  Streets,  Chicago,  111.,  and  their  large 
illustrated  catalogue  will  be  mailed  you  free 
of  charge  showing  these  thousands  of  arti- 
cles and  the  wonderful  special  bargains  that 
means  dollars  in  the  pocket  to  everyone  who 
buys  from  them. 


The  Phone  and  the  Farmer. 

The  following  extract,  from  a new  book- 
let issued  by  the  Electric  Appliance  Com- 
pany of  Chicago,  clearly  sets  forth  the  many 
advantages  of  the  ’phone  on  the  farm.  It 
strongly  contrasts  the  old  way  and  the  new 
way  of  farming,  and  shows  the  immense 
progress  made  in  agricultural  lines  the  past 
few  years: 

“Twenty  years  ago  it  was  considered 
nothing  uncommon  to  rise  hurriedly  in  the 
middle  of  a perhaps  cold,  stormy  night  and 
sally  forth  for  medical  assistance,  or  to 
render  some  neighbor  in  distress  a needed 
service. 

“Today  it  is  possible  for  the  farmer  to  an- 
swer all  demands  of  a neighborly  or  social 
character,  transact  business  at  a saving  of 
time  and  trouble,  extend  and  enlarge  his 
acquaintance,  enter  into  the  spirit  and 
activity  of  town  life,  and  direct  his  affairs 
on  an  absolute  surety  of  success  by  having 
a reliable  phone  in  the  home. 

“Not  a day  passes  but  some  trip  will  be 
saved;  not  a day  passes  but  some  business 
transaction  will  be  completed  that  will  be 
worth  the  yearly  cost  of  maintaining  a good 
phone. 

“The  rural  mail  service  has  produced  some 
very  radical  changes  in  the  social  and  bus- 
iness life  of  farmers  in  general,  but  the 
farm  phone  will  eventually  produce  even 
greater  changes  by  bringing  more  closely 
together  the  progressive  people  of  town  and 
country,  whose  interests  must  always  be 
identical — the  welfare  of  the  one  depending 
upon  the  progress  and  advancement  of  the 
other. 

“Without  a phone  on  the  farm  every 
errand,  little  or  big,  demands  the  persona 
attention  of  some  member  of  the  farmer’s 
family,  with  perhaps  a team  to  carry  him, 
at  a loss  of  time  and  help,  of  both.  This, 
too,  when  work  is  pressing  and  every  mo- 
ment means  dollars. 

“On  a farm  where  decided  action  and 
quick  judgment  are  needed  every  hour  in 
the  day,  the  Eaco  Farm  Telephone  is  as 
much  of  a necessity  as  any  other  labor- 
saving  implement  on  the  place.  In  these 
days  of  competition  in  sales,  in  being  first 
on  the  market, . the  farmer  who  has  not  a 
good,  reliable  phone  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  just  as  well  isolated  and  apart 
from  the  actual  business  of  a community 
as  ever  Robinson  Crusoe  was  on  the  desert 
Island." 

We  can  heartily  recommend  this  little 
book  to  all  who  are  interested  in  building 
a telephone  line  of  any  description,  as  it 
gives  a great  deal  of  valuable  information 
about  line  building,  cost  of  building,  etc. 
A mention  of  this  paper  will  secure  the 
book  free  postpaid. 


Cream  Separators  in  Nebraska. 

Within  a few  years  Nebraska  has  come 
to  be  the  greatest  farm  cream  separator 
state  in  the  Union.  According  to  a recent 
census  of  the  Nebraska  State  Experiment 
Station  nearly  35,000  separators  are  in  use 
today  among  Nebraska  farmers.  Without 
doubt  this  is  a greater  number  of  machines 
by  a large  majority  than  can  be  found  any- 
where else  in  a territory  of  this  size.  This 
universal  use  of  the  cream  separator  in 
Nebraska  speaks  volumes  for  it  as  a money 
making  machine  for  the  farmer.  More  and 
more  each  year  is  the  farm  separator  be- 
coming a big  factor  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  Through  its  introduction  in 
many  instances  large  territories  throughout 
the  middle  west  have  been  converted  from 
practically  barren  wastes  into  prosperous 
farming  lands.  Thousands  of  farmers  living 
in  the  corn  and  wheat  belts  who  were  for- 
merly engaged  in  raising  grain  and  general 
farming  are  today  making  a specialty  of 
dairying  simply  because  the  farm  cream 
separator  has  made  dairying  a great  deal 
more  profitable  than  general  farming.  From 
Maine  to  California  a great  wave  of  reform 
in  dairying  and  farming  methods  is  sweep- 
ing over  the  country,  and  the  cream  separ- 
ator is  back  of  it  all.  Cow  owners  are  every 
where  awakening  to  the  fact  that  a good 
cream  separator  is  as  necessary  an  article 
on  the  farm  as  a plow.  According  to  present 
indications  more  farm  cream  separators  will 
be  sold  in  1906  than  ever  have  been  in  any 
year  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  this  connection,  as  an  item  of  interest 
to  all,  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
authorities  are  quoted  as  estimating  that 
from  85  to  90  percent  of  the  nearly  35,000 
separators  in  use  in  Nebraska  are  the 
famous  DE  LAVAL  machines.  These  well 
known  separators  are  universally  used  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  in  view  ©f  the 


exceptional  efficiency  and  the  general  sat- 
isfaction they  give  the  user  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  over  85  percent  of  the 
separators  in  use  in  Nebraska  are  of  DE 
LAVAL  make.  A handsomely  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  DE  LAVAL  machines  and 
any  desired  information  can  be  had  for  the 
asking  by  addressing  The  De  Laval  Separ- 
ator Co,.  74  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York 
City,  or  any  one  of  the  Company’s  numer- 
ous branches. 


Anderton  Vehicles. 

“Try  an  Anderton  with  your  money  in 
your  pocket"  has  come  to  be  a familiar  say- 
ing with  our  readers.  It  calls  now  to  our 
attention  the  excellent  vehicles  that  are  be- 
ing sold  on  a most  advantageous  plan  by 
The  Anderton  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Cincinnati. 

It  is  really  a most  serviceable  and  stylish 
line  of  vehicle  that  the  Anderton  people 
are  turning  out.  The  wonder  appears 
when  prices  are  named.  A well  built  top 
buggy,  all  complete,  sold  under  a two-year 
approval  test  and  guarantee,  for  $35.50. 
That  is  but  a sample.  There  are  buggies, 
surreys,  stanhopes,  phaetons,  driving  wagons, 
spring  wagons,  etc.,  all  at  as  low  a figure 
proportionately.  It  certainly  is  a revelation 
to  look  through  the  catalog. 

Of  course  these  low  prices  would  not  be 
remarkable  if  the  quality  were  inferior. 
But  “Anderton"  quality,  it  is  well-known, 
is  not  inferior.  The  long  guarantee  proves 
that.  Even  after  the  30  days’  free  trial, 
during  which  the  proposed  purchaser  has 
not  advanced  a cent,  the  purchaser  may 
have  his  money  back  any  time  within  two 
years  if  the  vehicle  proves  to  be  not  what 
it  was  represented. 

The  low  prices  of  the  Anderton  people 
are  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  direct 
dealing  with  the  people.  They  have  a large 
factory,  fully  equipped;  no  middle  men,  no 
agents,  no  royalties,  the  least  manufactur- 
ing expenses  and  the  best  facilities  for  pro- 
curing materials.  The  greatest  reason  of 
all  is  ’that  the  buyer  has  only  one  profit  to 
pay.  That  goes  to  the  factory. 

The  “Anderton"  catalog,  a 110-page  book, 
explains  in  detail  all  the  things  that  can 
be  only  hinted  at  here.  It  is  a good  book 
for  vehicle  buyers  to  have  before  purchas- 
ing. A copy  can  be  had  merely  by  writing 
to  the  company  at  the  address  given  and 
mentioning  this  publication. 


How  to  Buy  a Farm  Phone. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a very  neat  book- 
let, issued  by  the  Electric  Appliance  Co., 
Chicago,  111.  The  object  of  the  booklet  is 
set  forth  in  the  title.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  urge  upon  Fruit-Grower  readers  the 
importance  of  the  farm  telephone — mur  read- 
ers, as  a rule,  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
telephone.  They  know  that  the  telephone 
can  be  of  great  help  to  every  farmer — one 
can  call  the  doctor,  can  inquire  about  the 
state  of  the  markets,  can  engage  help,  etc.; 
indeed,  many  fruit-growers  use  the  tele- 
phone in  assisting  to  market  their  produce, 
by  calling  up  the  local  dealers  and  engaging 
their  produce  before  they  leave  home.  Our 
readers,  we  repeat,  appreciate  all  these 
things,  but  not  all  of  them  appreciate  how 
easy  it  is  to  install  a telephone  system 
among  farmers.  It  is  to  set  them  right  on 
this  subject  that  the  booklet,  “How  to  Buy 
a Farm  Phone,"  was  issued. 

This  booklet  tells  just  what  is  needed  to 
install  a telephone  line,  and  fully  describes 
the  different  instruments  which  will  be 
needed.  It  tells  how  to  go  about  organiz- 
ing the  farmers  in  the  community,  so  that 
a system  can  be  provided  for;  it  tells  how 
the  association  or  company  can  be  managed, 
these  suggestions  having  been  formulated 
from  the  experience  of  many  such  companies 
formed  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  booklet  will  be  found  very  helpful 
to  everyone  who  is  interested  in  securing  a 
farm  telephone,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  our 
readers  who  ask  for  the  same.  Address 
Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Dept.  Q,  Chicago,  111. 


How  to  Care  for  Your  Eyes. 

It  is  a mighty  serious  thing  to  have  your 
eyes  troubling  you.  You  should  never  neg- 
lect the  least  indication  of  trouble,  but 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  stay  Its 
progress. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  do  this.  One 
oculist  alone  has  volunteered  to  advise  any 
one,  anywhere,  free  of  all  charge — not  only 
how  to  prevent  eye  troubles,  but  how  to  cuie 
them. 

Dr.  Oren  Oneal,  52  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  successful 
eye  specialists  in  the  world,  has  volunteered 
to  give  his  advice  free  of  all  charge  to  any 
reader  of  this  publication  who  has  any  eye 
trouble,  and  will  write  Dr.  Oneal  a history 
of  his  case.  Dr.  Oneal  will  carefully  diag- 
nose the  trouble,  will  tell  you  how  you  can 
treat  your  eyes  with  the  greatest  possibility 
of  a cure,  and  will  not  charge  you  one  penny 
for  this  advice.  He  has  probably  restored 
sight  to  more  people  than  any  other  oculist 
living,  and  he  claims  for  his  treatment  that 
it  is  so  mild  that  even  if  it  failed  to  cure 
it  could  not  possibly  injure. 

Dr.  Oneal  has  published  a cloth  bound 
book  entitled:  “Eye  Diseases  Cured  With- 

out Surgery,"  which  he  will  send  to  anyone 
who  has  any  eye  trouble,  and  who  will  write 
the  doctor  a letter  giving  a history  of  his 
case.  This  book  tells  all  about  eye  diseases, 
and  gives  much  valuable  information  about 
the  care  of  the  eyes  and  the  health  gen- 
erally. 

The  editor  suggests  you  write  Dr.  Oneal 
if  you  have  any  eye  trouble.  In  case  you 
do,  be  sure  to  mention  this  paper  as  this 
will  insure  you  free  advice  and  a copy  of 
Dr.  Oneal's  book.  Dr.  Oneal’s  address  is  52 
Dearborn  St.,  Chciago,  111. 


fiend  tu  yovr  address 
| and  we  will  chow  yow 
I how  to  make  |3  a day 
absolutely  tare,  we 

fnmlih  the  work  and  teach  yoa  free,  yoo  work  in 

the  locality  where  you  live  Send  ae  jrtmr  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  folly,  remember  we  guarantee  a elear  profit 
of  for  every  day's  work,  absolutely  sure.  Write  at  onee 

ROT  A I.  MANrVACTnRltfA  CO-  Box  16QI  *•  *”«**,  MUfc, 


A CURE  GIVEN  BY 

ONE  WHO  HAD  IT 


In  the  Spring  of 
1893  I was  attacked 
by  muscular  and  in- 
flammatory rheuma- 
tism. I suffered  as 
those  who  have  it 
know,  for  over  three 
years,  and  tried 
almost  everything. 
Finally  I found  a 
remedy  that  cured 
me  completely  and  it 
has  not  returned.  I have  given  it  to  a number 
who  were  terribly  afflicted,  and  it  effected  a 
cure  in  every  case.  Anyone  desiring  to  give 
this  precious  remedy  a trial.  I will  send  it  free 
Write  right  now.  Address 
HARK  H.  JACKSON,  110  Jam..  St.,  Sjrafln.a,  N.  T, 
Mr.  Jackson  is  responsible  Above  statement 
true.  Pub. 


TKeWINITEF  . are  MILD 
in  tKe  SOU  HWEST 


SNOW  is  almost  unknown,  and  it  is  seldom  cold  enough  to  freeze.  The  farmers 
in  the  Southwest  do  not  have  any  of  the  hardships  of  winter  to  bear.  They 
do  not  have  to  build  expensive  barns  for  their  stock,  nor  feed  and  shelter  them 
all  winter.  Neither  do  they  have  to  remain  idle  half  the  year. 

Many  farmers  in  the  Southwest  begin  their  plowing  in  January,  at  a time  when 
you  are  giving  your  best  efforts  to  keeping  your  family  and  stock  from  freezing.  Lots 
of  them  plant  in  February,  while  you  are  still  hugging  your  stove. 

When  you  stop  to  think  that  the  Southwestern  farmer  has  all  of  these  advantages, 
besides  getting  his  land  for  a small  part  of  what  yours  cost,  and  that  he  will  raise 
bigger  crops  than  you  raise  and  get  better  prices  than  you  get— don’t  you  think  he  is 
better  off  than  you  are? 

Why  not  become  a South-western  farmer  yourself ? Why  not  leave  the  cold  winters  be- 
hind you  and  move  to  the  Southwest  where  you  and  your  family  can  live  in  comfort 
and  become  prosperous?  You  can  get  a big  farm  in  the  Southwest  for  what  a small 
farm  costs  in  your  neighborhood.  You  can  raise  on  an  average  30  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  in  the  Southwest;  corn  yields  on  an  average  50  bushels,  and  oats  90  bushels. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  prove  this.  You  are  not  very  busy  now;  take  this  time  and 
slip  away  from  the  cold  for  a few  days  and  run  down  to  the  Southwest,  and  see  for 
yourself  how  much  better  conditions  are  down  there  than  where  you  live.  The  trip  is 
not  expensive.  Unusually  low  rate  round  triptickets  (from  many  points  as  lowas  25  per 
cent  less  than  the  regular  one  way  rate ) can  be  purchased  on  January  2nd  and  16th,  Feb- 
ruary 6th  and  20th.  The  tickets  allow  you  to  stop  off  at  pleasure,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity is  given  you  to  look  around.  Ask  your  home  ticket  agent  to  tell  you  the  exact 
cost  of  a ticket,  or  write  to  me  for  the  information. 

In  making  your  trip  to  the  Southwest  you  should  be  particular  to  ask  for  a ticket 
via  the  Frisco  System.  The  Frisco  reaches  all  parts  of  the  Southwest  with  its  own 
trains  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  It  offers  you  the  surest  way  of 
seeing  the  best  of  the  Southwest.  If  you  would  like  to  know  exactly  how  much  a 
ticket  would  cost  you,  write  to  me.  I will  tell  you  and  give  you  a lot  of  other  infor- 
mation you  will  be  glad  to  get. 


. The  Frisco  has  published  four  books.  One  about  Oklahoma  and 

Indian  Territories,  one  about  Texas,  one  about  Arkansas,  and  one 
if  about  Missouri.  These  books  give  very  careful  descriptions  of 
each  county— what  kind  of  soil  is  in  the  county,  what  grows  best 
there,  etc.  You  can  nave  one  or  all  of  these  books  free  if  you  are 
interested  and  want  them. 


A.  HILTON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  919  Frisco  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PARADISE 

FOR  THE 

HOMESEEKER 


TO 


KANSAS 

Best  Agricultural  and  Stock  Raising  Region. 

Soil  deep,  rich  and  productive  in  the  grow- 
ing of  Wheat,  Corn  and  Alfalfa.  Purchase 
price  from  $5  to  $30  per  acre,  which  equals 
the  returns  of  the  $50  to  $150  per  acre 
lands  of  other  States. 

CLIMATE  IDEAL , AMPLE  RAINFALL. 

Buy  quick  and  secure  the  benefit  of  an  excellent  Investment. 

Write  for  further  Information,  Illustrated  literature  and 

LOW  SETTLERS’  RATES. 

N.  C.  TOWNSEND,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  ST.  LOUIS.  M0 


Uli 


The  rich  irrigated  lands  of  the  Arkansas,  Grand, 
a North  Fork  and  Uncompahgre  Valleys  of  Colorado, 
land  the  Farmington  District  of  New  Mexico,  offer 
[exceptional  opportunities  for  the  fruit  grower.  Pears, 
Peaches,  Apples,  Grapes,  Apricots,  Plums,  Melons  of 
all  kinds  and  small  fruit  of  every  variety  are  raised  with 
a greater  average  yield  per  acre — and  a finer  quality— 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States.  Mar- 
kets are  close  at  hand  and  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

The  Denver  & Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

“Scenic  Line  of  the  AVorld  ' 
reaches  all  the  above  districts  and  offers 
special  inducements  to  those  seeking  locations. 

Write  to-day  for  free  descriptive  booklets. 

Sy  UnriDFD  CENERAL  PASSENGER  T\  /■»  f 

. N.  nUUrLK,  and  ticket  agent.  Denver,  Lolo. 
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KILLtittLICE 


Why  let  lice  eat  up  your  poultry 
profits?  Kill  the  lice  with  the 


LIGHTNING 

Lice  Killing  Machine 


Guaranteed  to  do  the  work  better,  quicker, 
more  easily  and  more  thoroughly  than 
any  other  method.  Sold  oq  a positive 
guarantee— your  money 
back.  If  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied. 

Get  one  at  once 
ami  double  your 
egg  profits. 

Write  today  for 
free  booklet. 

Des  Moines 
Incubator  f o. 

Dept.  832'. 

Des  Moines  Iowa. 


\ 

'■kcr, 

Hum  ■ 
luve  ■ ■, 


BANTA 


Incubators  & Brooders 


Backed  by  14  Years 
mmm  of  Successful  Use  by 

Soultrymen  all  over  the  world. 

Io  cuesswork.  They  are  auto- 
matic in  regulation  and  ventil- 
ation. Fully  guaranteed  to  give 
YOU  satisfaction.  Send  for 
free  book.  Bl>  "TA  - BENDER 
MFG.  00.,  Dept.  33 , Ligonier,  Ind. 


Big  Profits  in  Capons 


[CAPON 

TOOLS 


Caponizing  is  easy— soon 
learned.  Complete  outfit 
with  free  instructions 
postpaid  $2.50. 

JGape  Worm  Extractor  25c 

Poultry  Marker 25c 

[French  Killing  Knife50c 
[Capon  Hook  Free. 


G.  P.  Pilling  & Son, 2245  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Don’t  Sell  Eggs 

When  They  Are  Cheap 

Pack  them  with  my  new  method;  will  keep 
two  years,  and  be  as  fresh  as  new-laid  eggs; 
no  special  place  required  to  store  them. 

Costs  only  % c per  dozen  to  pack  them. 
Write  for  circular. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Wilcoxon,  Ft,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  high-scoring  and  exhibition  Barred, 
Buff  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Large 
birds  that  lay  well.  We  always  win  prizes 
at  the  shows.  One  setting,  $1;  two,  $1.75; 
three,  $2.25;  good  hatch  warranted.  James 
T.  Molloy,  Albion,  Iov^a. 


SQUABS 

trvmen,  farmers,  women.  Sei 
BOOK  and  learn  this  immens< 

Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co. 
259  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


are  raised  m 
month ; bring  big rTj 
prices.  Money -^37 
makers  for  poul-xf,*^ 
id  for  our  FREEU^J 
ly  rich  industry. 


Mnnpv  in  ^miotic  °ur  Free  Book  P°sts  you. 

money  in  jquaDS  Pleasure  and  profit  with 

little  work.  EASTERN  SQUAB  CO.,  30 
Hawley  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS. 

Eggs,  $1.50  per  sitting  of  13.  Oak  Grove 
Nursery,  Pella,  Iowa. 


It’sYour  Fault 

If  you  do  not  get  good  prices  for  your 
crops,  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Produce. 
Write  us  for  prices  on  what  you  grow 
or  handle. 

COYNE  BROS. 

160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Sandusky  & Co. 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

FRUITS,  PRODUCE,  BUTTER,  EGGS, 
STRAWBERRIES  AND  GRAPES, 

IN  CAR  LOTS 

We  handle  Berry  Boxes,  Grape  Baskets, 
Egg  Case  Material,  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

116  South  3rd  and  116  Market  St., 

ST.  JOSEPH.  MO. 


COILED  SPRING 


FENCE 


Can  not  Sag. 

tis 


Closely  Woven. 

Every  wire  and  every  twletl 
a brace  to  all  other  wires  and 
twists  full  height  of  the  fenoe. 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Plg- 
tight.  Every  rod  guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer,  freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 

Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
Is  made— how  It  is  galvanized— 
why  somo  is  good  and  some  is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facta. 
You  should  have  this  Informa- 
tion. Write  for  Ittodav.  Its  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  103  MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 


SAVE  POSTS! 

Only  from  one-half  to  one- 
jthl.-d  the  usual  number  arc  ne- 
Jcessary  with  Page  Fence— the 
[greatest  post  saver  known. 
' Double-strength  spring  steel 
horizontals  is  the  reason. 
This  saving  in  posts  is  worth 
your  while.  Write  todny 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  3213  Adrian,  Mich. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Man r designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  S3  page  Catalogue 
free.  8p«*ei»l  Pries*  to  (»■»• 
tAriw  and  Chnreh**.  Addresi 


Poultry  Department 


Rearing  Incubator  Chickens. 

I have  made  a vow,  and  for  fear  I 
will  forget  it  before  next  season,  I 
want  to  tell  The  Fruit-Grower  about 
it,  and  then  I will  be  more  likely  to 
keep  it.  This  is  my  vow: 

I shall  never  try  again  to  hatch 
early  chicks  in  an  incubator  without 
providing  a brooder  in  which  to  rear 
them  after  hatching. 

There,  now,  it  is  on  record.  And  I 
really  believe  my  record  with  St.  Peter 
would  have  been  better  if  I had  had 
a brooder  this  season.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  it  an  easier  proposition  to 
hatch  chicks  artificially  than  it  is  to 
raise  them  without  hens.  That  has 
been  my  experience,  at  least,  and  I 
shall  not  attempt  it  any  more  without 
a brooder. 

My  first  hatch  this  seson  was  a 
fairly  good  one — not  one  of  those  rec- 
ord-breaking hatches  one  reads  about 
in  the  incubator  catalogues,  but  still 
it  did  fairly  well.  Many  of  the  eggs 
were  infertile  and  some  of  the  chicks 
died  in  the  shell.  One  seldom  hears 
about  anything  of  this  kind  from  the 
catalogues — but  the  chicks  die,  just 
the  same. 

This  hatch  came  off  during  the 
warm  weather  we  had  in  February, 
and  the  chicks  grew  nicely,  and  they 
are  doing  well  today.  The  next  hatch 
came  off  in  March.  The  eggs  were 
better,  and  the  number  of  chicks 
hatched  was  much  greater — but  then 
began  the  trouble.  The  weather 
turned  cold,  and  we  had  about  the 
lowest  temperature  of  the  winter.  I 
tried  to  rig  up  a home-made  brooder, 
by  putting  jugs  of  warm  water  in  a 
box  with  the  chicks.  This  sufficed 
very  well  the  first  part  of  the  night, 
but  by  morning  the  water  in  the  jugs 
would  be  cold,  the  chicks  would  be 
chilled,  and  they  died  by  the  whole- 
sale. And  then  is  when  I made  my 
vow. 

I write  this  experience  for  The 
Fruit-Grower,  for  I don’t  believe  most 
people  appreciate  the  fact  that  a 
brooder  for  early  hatched  chicks  is  as 
necessary  as  an  incubator.  After  the 
weather  warms  up,  one  can  doubtless 
raise  incubator  chicks  without  a 
brooder — but  my  advice  is  not  to  try 
to  get  early  chicks  from  an  incubator 
unless  you  have  a brooder  ready  to 
receive  them.  S.  M. 

Vernon  Co.,  Mo. 

4- 

Hatches  Chicks  the  Old-Fashoned  Way 

I do  not  know  whether  your  con- 
tracts with  incubator  people  are  such 
that  you  will  care  to  print  this, 
but  for  people  who  do  not  care  to  or 
cannot  afford  incubators  or  egg  pro- 
ducing nostrums,  I want  to  sav  that 
my  experience,  after  trying  several 
different  kinds  of  incubators  and  a 
lot  of  egg-producing  concoctions,  has 
been  unsatisfactory  and  I have  gone 
back  to  the  good  old  simple  way  of 
letting  the  hen  have  her  own  way  as 
far  as  possible  for  her  own  good  and 
that  of  her  chicks.  Whenever  my 
hens  get  broody  T place  them  in  sep- 
arate little  runs,  where  they  have 
plenty  of  sunshine,  good  room  to  ex- 
ercise, a good  shelter  for  her  nest. 
In  one  corner  of  the  shelter,  or  house, 
I make  a slight  depression  in  the 
ground,  put  in  it  a light  covering  of 
straw,  place  my  eggs  and  after  dark’ 
place  my  hen  on  the  eggs.  By  tne 
next  morning  she  is  usually  so  con- 
tent that  she  does  not  mind  the 
change.  Here  she  stays  till  her  chicks 
are  big  enough  for  her  to  go  out  and 
forage.  I never  have  a failure  of 
hatch.  Always  get  good  strong  chicks 
that  are  able  to  scratch  for  them- 
selves in  short  time  and  ready  to  lay 
in  the  fall.  I have  no  worries,  scares 
or  incubator  musses,  and,  .above  all, 
no  horrible  piles  of  cripples  and  dead 
chicks,  which  even  the  best  people 
have,  though  they  don’t  always  ad- 
mit it. 

The  egg-producing  nostrums  simply 
weaken  the  hens.  It  perhaps  does 
make  her  lay  more  for  a short  period; 
then  she  will  stop  for  longer  time  than 
if  brooding  and  at  the  end  will  per- 
haps lie  down  and  die — overworked. 
If  you  have  a lot  of  hens  that  won’t 
lay  after  proper  feeding,  rush  them 
to  market. 

Give  your  hens  a good  mixture  of 
grain  feed.  Make  them  hunt  and 
scratch  for  it.  I find  that  the  “Rals- 
ton scratch  feed.”  obtained  in  St. 
Louis,  the  best  all-around  feed 
to  be  had  for  hens  and  chicks. 
Incubator  hens,  like  incubator 
chicks,  are  only  good  for  mar- 


Id  Trusty 

The  Incubator  Man’s  crowning  success.  Years  of  experience 
back  of  OLD  TRUSTY.  Three  seasons  of  i-atisfaction  to  thousand*  of  users. 

Don’t  experiment  with  untried,  new  models.  Buy  OLD  TRUSTY  made  of  Redwood 
and  Copper,  with  double  walls,  case  within  case,  rapid  circulation  of  warm  water, 
even  distribution  of  heat  to  all  parts  of  the  egg  chamber— the 

INCUBATOR 


THAT  RUNS 
ITSELF 

and  pays  for  itself.  20%  gain  in  oil  saving  over  last  year.  35%  more  economical 
than  any  other  machine.  Good  hatches  the  first  time  and  every  time. 

OLD  TRUST  Y must  please  you,  or  your  money  back.  Sold  on  40,  60  and  90  day 
practical  test,  with  responsible  5 year  guarantee,  back  of  you,  when  sale  is  made. 

Johnson  says  to  tell  you  his  new  Incubator  Book  is  better  than  ever.  300  illustra- 
tions that  will  redden  the  blood  and  quicken  the  pulse  of  chicken  raisers  everywhere. 
Over  100  pages  of  advice,  suggestions,  plans,  tables,  records,  etc.,  all  written  by  John- 
son himself,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  things  he  knowsabout  poultry  by  experience. 

ed.  Worth  61.00.  Free  for  the  asking.  Just  write  today  to 


A book  you  need. 


The  McClanahao  Co.,  Eugene,  Ore.,  end  Log  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Pacific  Cout  belling  Agents.  , 


M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO., 
Clay  Center, Nebraska. 


ket — get  them  there  as  quick 

as  you  can  before  they  die  on  your 
hands.  I have  tried  four  different 
kinds  of  incubators — worked  night  and 
day — hatched  them  by  the  hundreds 
and  buried  them  by  the  thousands,  as 
it  were.  My  neighbor  has  about  300 
incubator  hens,  I have  about  fifty 
naturally  raised  hens.  My  neighbor 
gets  4 5 or  50  eggs;  I average  25  and 
35  per  day.  Whose  hens  would  you 
choose?  The  good  Lord’s  plan  may 
he  old-fashioned,  but  if  properly  han- 
dled it  will  pay  best;  and,  oh!  It  is  so 
far  more  agreeable!.  , F. 

Hannibal,  Mo. 

Of  course,  there  are  lots  of  good 
people  who  hatch  all  their  chicks  in 
the  old-fashioned  way — but  at  the 
same  time  there  are  many  more  per- 
sons who  are  just  as  successful  who 
use  incubators.  “Many  men  of  many 
minds.’’  But  one  point  brought  out 
in  the  foregoing  letter  deserves  some 
attention;  Is  it  a fact  that  hens 
grown  from  chicks  which  were 
hatched  in  incubators  do  not  lay 
as  well  as  those  hatched  un- 
der hens?  We  don’t  believe  that  it  is 
the  case,  as  our  correspondent  says. 
It  has  not  been  our  experience,  at 
any  rate.  We  believe  the  care  the 
nen  receives,  from  a chick  until  she 
reaches  maturity,  has  more  to  do  with 
her  laying  than  the  way  the  egg  was 
“incubated.” — Poultry  Editor. 

* 

How  to  Help  the  “Spraddle-Legs.” 

Everyone  who  has  used  incubators 
knows  that  some  of  the  chicks  will  be 
crippled — or  they  will  be  “spraddle- 
legged,”  as  many  persons  call  them. 
A subscriber  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
sends  the  following  suggestion  for 
the  treatment  of  these  cripples: 

“We  all  know  the  unfortunate  lot 
of  crippled  chicks  which  have  to  be 
killed  after  incubator  hatches  are 
brought  off.  I have  successfully  tried 
a plan  which  braces  the  weak  legs. 
I sew  a very  narrow  piece  of  linen 
tape  firmly  to  both  legs  of  the  chick, 
allowing  sufficient  length  for  walking, 
but  not  enough  to  permit  the  legs  to 
spread  out.  Within  half  an  hour 
after  putting  this  on  some  of  my  crip- 
pled chicks  they  were  able  to  walk 
about.  This  may  be  of  value  to  those 
who  have  nice  chickens  at  stake.  The 
tape  simply  holds  the  legs  close  to- 
gether, so  that  they  cannot  spread 
outward,  as  they  do  when  affected 
-with  ‘spraddles.’  In  a short  time  the 
legs  will  be  strong  enough  to  remove 
the  brace.”  C.  M.  F. 

“Hannibal,  Mo.” 

¥ 

Benefits  of  Charcoal. 

“We  have  written  a number  of 
times  in  these  columns  in  behalf  of 
the  merits  of  charcoal  for  poultry. 
But  from  the  number  of  inquiries  re- 
ceived recently  as  to  the  benefits  to 
he  derived  from  the  use  of  charcoal, 
it  is  evident  that  there  are  a number 
of  chicken  growers  yet  who  are  una- 
ware of  the  great  value  of  charcoal 
for  poultry.  Hundreds  of  our  largest 
poultry  men  who  have  the  greatest 
success  with  their  fowls,  both  old  and 
young,  keep  a constant  supply  of  char- 
coal before  their  birds  from  the  time 
they  are  first  hatched  until  they  are 
disposed  of.”  says  J.  C.  Clipp  in  In- 
diana Farmer. 

“Pure  charcoal  is  one  of  the  great- 
est disinfectants  known  and  will 
bring  about  the  correction  of  troubles 
caused  by  irregularities  in  feeding 
quicker  perhaps  than  most  anything 
that  has  ever  been  known  to  the 
pou  try  fraternity.  We  keep  it  con- 
stantly before  our  fowls  and  we  sel- 
dom have  a sick  fowl  Of  course  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  all  poultrymen 
to  have  fowls  become  suddenly  ill  and 
die.  without  any  apparent  cause,  what- 
ever- it  always  being  a profound  mys- 
tery to  the  owner.  But  so  far  as  per- 
mitting contagious  diseases,  the  use  of 
charcoal  will  absolutely  prevent  any 
catastrophe  of  this  kind.  Of  course, 


Hens  Lay  in  December 

Chicks  hatched  in  May 
and  June  in  a 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator 

S will  be  laying  eggs  for  you 
in  December.  Our  1906  sales 
One  hatch  1 1 (J,  larger  than  ever;  convincing 

'paj,  fur  y proof  that  the  Sure  Hatch  does 
11  u.^'  its  work  to  entire  satisfaction 

of  its  buyers.  Sold  on  trial.  Guaranteed  fully 
for  5 years  at  prices  that  allow  one  hatch  to  pay 
for  the  machine.  Send  today  for  free  catalog 
With  prices.  We  make  quick  shipments. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Box  alt  Claj  tenter,  Xeb.  Dept.  2154  Indlannpolia,  lad. 


Money 

early — now  Is  the 
for  booklet. 

THE.  L H. 
Box  40 


In  raising  Squabs.  Big 
profits  for  farmers  and 
poultryaoem.  Get  started 
breeding  season.  Write 

GIBBS  SQUAB  CO. 

Clinton,  Mass. 


p$  sorbine 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 

Thickened  Tissues,  Infiltrated 
Parts,  and  any  Puff  or  Swelling, 
Cures  Lameness,  Allays  Pain 
without  laying  the  horse  up.  Does  not 
blister,  stain  or  remove  the  hair.  82. W a 
bottle,  delivered.  Pamphlet  1-C  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR„  for  mankind,  gl.0» 
.J  bottle.  Cures  Synovitis,  Weeping  Sinew, 
Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele. 
Allays  pain.  Book  free.  Genuine  mfd.  only  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  34  Monmouth  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


NEWTON’S  Heave  and  Cough  Cuk 

A VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

Uyearssale.  Oneto  two  cant 
will  cure  Heaves.  81.ee  per 
f"..‘  can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 
Thp  New  tonKemedYCo..Toledo,0. 


No  More  Blind  Horses 

For  Specific  Ophthalmia,  Moon  Blindness 
and  other  sore  eyes,  BARRY  €0.,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  have  a sure  cure. 


GOPHER  DEATH 

Kills  Prairie  Dogs,  Pocket  Gophers  and 
Ground  Squirrels.  WARRANTED.  L,*00 
Tablets  for  $i.25,  sent  prepaid.  ODe  will 
kill  a Gopher.  They  love  it  like  children 
love  candy.  Use  it  before  vegetation 
starts.  Ask  your  druggist  to  get  it  for 
you  at  once  or  send  direct.  Indorsed  by 
State  Experimental  Stations.  Booklet 
free.  Raticide  Tablets  send  Rat'S  to 
RAT  HEAVEN,  25c. 

FORT  DODGE  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 


The  Right  Place  to 

BuyTrees 

U where  yon  can  get  the  best  trees  at  rigbt 
prices.  This  you  can  do  by  buying  them  from 
us.  Our  trees  are  propagated  direct  from  choice 
bearing,  reselected  trees;  they  will  produce  fruit 
of  highest  color,  richest  flavor,  moat  uniform 
size,  and  the  trees  are  hardy,  early  and  prolific 
bearers.  We  guarantee  our  trees  and  prices  to 
please.  If  you  want  an  apple  that  will  keep 
until  the  new  crop  cornea  in,  plant  the  Hissing  Link  Appla 

Missing  Link  Apple  (ompany 

Nurserymen,  CLAYTON,  ILL. 


Hardy  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Trees 6 Shrubs 

Healthy,  vigorous,  productive  and  free  from 
Insect  pests.  NONE  BETTER  or  cheaper.  N’u 
traveling  salesman  can  compete  with  us  in 
price,  quality  considered.  • Get  Free  Catalogue. 
GEORGE  H.  WHITIYG  NURSERIES, 
Lock  Box  1110  Yankton,  S.  D. 


Graves  Peach 

An  early  yellow  freestone,  ripening  a week 
before  Crawford's  Early.  Trees  from  tba 
originator  hare  seal  attached.  Prices  f~««* 

W.  J.  GRAVES,  Originator 

PERRY,  OHIO.  


Monthly  Page 
Twenty-Five 
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It  l-i  expected  that  fowls  are  kept  com- 
fortable and  in  clean  quarters.  It 
coi  id  not  be  expected  for  charcoal  to 
perform  miracles.  But  where  fowls 
have  intelligent  management  charcoal 
will  be  an  auxiliary  that  can  be  re- 
lied upon  as  a health  producer.  There 
is  nothing  that  can  take  its  place  when 
it  comes  to  putting  the  hens  in  a good 
laying  condition.  Where  charcoal  is 
used  bowel  trouble  is  seldom  seen.  It 
will  prevent  ‘little  chick  cholera’  if 
fed  freely  to  the  breeders  during  the 
winter  months  and  if  the  powdered 
charcoal  is  used  in  soft  food  for  the 
growing  chicks  they  will  develop  very 
rapidly  and  their  growth  never  be 
checked  by  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  brought  about  by  improp- 
er or  irregular  feeding.  The  coarse 
ground  charcoal,  about  the  size  of  the 
average  grain  of  corn  is  the  grade  to 
get  foi  older  fowls.  The  pouitryman 
th,-.t  uses  charcoal  once  will  always 
use  it.  And  it  will  be  found  a saving 
in  feed  bills  as  well  as  moitality  in  the 
fow  s,  both  in  chicks  and  aged  fowls. 
We  notice  where  charcoal  is  fed  to 
poultry  that  are  being  prepared  for 
market,  they  take  on  fat  very  rapidly 
and  the  flesh  is  more  solid  and  the 
fow  s never  experience  a loss  of  ap- 
petite that  is  so  common  with  market 
capons  It  seems  to  keep  a sharp 
‘edge’  *o  their  appetite,  producing 
flesh  very  rapidly.  Indeed  it  will  be 
a raving  to  have  a supply  of  both 
grain  and  powdered  charcoal  on  hand 
at  all  'imes,  for  all  ages  of  poultry.” 

it 

The  Fancy  As  a Calling. 

No  one  need  fear  of  the  fancy  being 
over  done.  The  “short-term”  fancier 
and  the  demand  for  good  birds  by  those 
starting  in  the  business  will  keep  up 
an  active  demand  for  high  class  stock 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  small 
per  cent  of  really  high  class  exhibition 
birds  from  the  average  mating  will 
also  help  keep  the  market  alive.  From 
five  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  best  mat- 
ings produce  top  birds.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  any  variety  or  breed  should  be  sold 
for  table  use  or  kept  for  market  eggs. 
Line  breeding,  a closer  following  of 
pedigrees  and  severe  selection  will  im- 
prove these  averages  in  any  breeder’s 
yard.  The  fancy  presents  as  much  of 
an  opening  today  as  the  breeding  of 
any  class  of  pure  bred  stock.  It  can 
be  entered  more  cheaply  and  for  the 
man  of  real  ability  as  a student  of 
breeding,  the  returns  will  come  sooner 
than  in  any  other  field.  Hard  work 
with  the  hands  and  good  head  work, 
will  put  the  breeder  to  the  fore  early. 
There  are  many  men  who  are  putting 
the  best  they  have  in  themselves  into 
the  business  of  poultry  breeding;  and 
they  are  making  names  for  honesty  and 
success.  Stand  up  for  the  fancy  and 
the  business  in  general.  There  is  room 
at  the  top,  and  applied  manhood  can 
get  there.  The  fancy  is  a recognized 
calling  and  many  glory  in  it. 

MRS.  B.  F.  WILCOXON. 

Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

it 

Grape  Vine  Diseases  and  a Remedy. 

The  American  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 
Chicago,  has  issued  a booklet  with  the 
above  title,  which  describes  anthrac- 
nose,  or  birdseye  rot  of  the  grape. 
This  disease  has  given  quite  a little 
trouble  in  the  Southwest,  and  is  the 
subject  of  a bulletin  of  the  Oklahoma 
Experiment  Station.  The  remedy  rec- 
ommended by  Professor  Morris  of  that 
station  is  to  spray  the  vines  before  the 
buds  open  in  spring  with  a wash 
made  of: 

Sulphate  of  iron,  70  pounds. 

Sulphuric  acid,  1 pint. 

Warm  water,  16  gallons. 

The  acid  should  be  poured  over  the 
sulphate  of  iron  crystals,  and  then 
the  water  added.  This,  if  well  ap- 
plied, will  kill  all  the  spores  that  have 
lodged  in  the  vines  over  winter.  When 
this  solution  is  used  the  vines  turn 
black,  and  any  part  of  the  vine  that 
has  not  turned  black  within  a day  or 
two  after  the  first  application  should 
be  washed  again.  Bordeaux  mixture 
is  of  value  in  holding  the  disease  in 
check  on  the  growing  canes. 

The  disease  is  fully  described  in  the 
booklet  referred  to,  and  copies  of  it 
will  be  sent  free  to  Fruit-Grower  read- 
ers who  address  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Co.,  The  Rookery,  Chicago,  111. 
Mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  you 
write.  It  is  too  late  to  apply  the  pre- 
ventive treatment  this  year,  but  it 
will  be  well  for  grape-growers  to  get 
the  booklet  and  study  up  on  the  dis- 
ease. 

* 

If  your  subscription  has  ex-pired,  re- 
new it  today. 


Spraying  an  Easy  Job. 

When  you  mention  spraying  a good 
many  growers  look  scared  and  seem 
almost  ready  to  give  up.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  one  gets  things 
together  and  thoroughly  studies  up 
on  the  preparation  of  the  solution  to 
be  used  it  is  not  only  a simple  matter, 
but  a pleasure.  The  cost  of  our  spray- 
ing outfit  complete  is  as  follows: 
Spray  pump  complete,  $22.00;  lum- 
ber for  elevated  mixing  platform, 
$3.00;  eight  barrels,  $8.00.  Total, 
$33.00.  Sulphate  of  copper  will  cost 
8 to  10  cents  per  pound  in  bulk  ca- 
pacity. Our  elevated  platform  is 
built  on  rolling  ground,  giving  us  the 
advantage  of  pouring  the  water  into 
the  mixing  barrels  from  the  upper 
side  and  by  digging  away  on  the  low- 
er side  we  can  drive  under  and  strain 
the  solution  from  the  mixing  tank  into 
spray-pump  barrel.  This  plant  is 
small,  inexpensive,  but  amply  suffi- 
cient, as  we  have  demonstrated  in 
handling  our  Elberta  orchard  of  7,000 
trees.  We  head  our  trees  low,  mak- 
ing them  easy  to  spray  and  pick.  In 
spraying  before  the  buds  open  we  use 
the  6-4-50  formula,  but  after  the 
bloom  has  fallen  and  the  leaves  ap- 
pear use  only  2 pounds  of  sulphate  of 
copper  to  about  5 or  6 pounds  of  lime, 
and  50  gallons  of  water,  as  the  peach 
foliage  will  not  stand  full  strength. 
We  use  2 pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead 
in  the  Bordeaux  mixture  as  an  insecti- 
cide. This  will  help  in  controlling  the 
curculio.  Would  advise  gathering  and 
destroying  all  fallen  fruit. 

I believe  every  farmer,  as  well  as 
fruit-grower,  would  be  well  repaid 
for  investing  in  a spray  pump  for  the 
family  orchard,  garden,  vineyard, 
truck  patches,  etc. 

D.  B.  ANDERSON. 


Ozark,  Ark. 

♦ 


A Fruit-Grower  Advertiser  Honored. 

Mr.  William  Thompson,  manager  of 
the  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  was  elected  mayor  of  Kalama- 
zoo last  month,  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  He  received  the  largest  plu- 
rality ever  given  a Democratic  candi- 
date in  that  city.  While  running  on 
the  ticket  of  his  party,  Mr.  Thompson 
was  really  the  candidate  of  those  who 
desired  a refrom  in  municipal  affairs, 
and  his  election  was  a victory  for  the 
cause  of  good  government.  The  Kala- 
mazoo Stove  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  manager,  has  advertised  in  The 
Fruit-Grower  for  years,  and  its  stoves 
and  ranges  are  in  many  of  the  homes 
of  members  of  The  Fruit-Growers 
family.  Our  readers  therefore,  will 
rejoice  at  not  only  Mr.  Thompson’s 
election,  but  at  the  triumph  of  the 
principles  for  which  he  stands. 

it 


Good  Results  From  an  Arkansas  Bul- 
letin. 

Of  course,  it  is  evident  that  good 
results  follow  the  appearance  of  all 
bulletins  of  the  various  experiment 
stations,  but  it  is  not  always  that  re- 
sults can  be  traced  as  directly  as  can 
the  results  following  the  appearance 
of  the  bulletin  by  Professor  Walker 
of  the  Arkansas  Experiment  Station, 
from  which  we  quoted  freely  last 
month. 

In  the  bulletin  referred  to  Profes- 
sor Walker  referred  to  some  neglected 
orchards  near  the  one  which  he  had 
made  profitable,  and  now  we  under- 
stand that  the  owners  of  some  of  these 
orchards  are  following  the  example 
of  Professor  Walker  and  are  cleaning 
up  the  orchards  and  will  give  them 
better  care.  One  of  them  has  had 
his  trees  pruned,  the  ground  plowed, 
and  has  made  the  trees  blue  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  and  says  that  he  Is 
going  to  make  a better  showing  for 
his  “neglected  orchard.”  Good  for 
him.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have 
an  account  of  his  work,  as  it  will  be 
done  by  a man  perhaps  less  well  in- 
formed than  Professor  Walker,  and 
then  compare  the  results  with  those 
achieved  by  the  horticultural  instruc- 
tor. 

it 


Fruit  buyers  at  Bridgeville,  Del., 
have  decided  not  to  buy  any  produce 
unless  the  package  is  plainly  marked 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
grower.  Every  package  of  fruit  ought 
to  be  so  carefully  packed  with  good 
fruit  that  the  owner  ought  not  to  fear 
putting  his  name  on  it — if  he  is  afraid 
to  do  this,  then  the  fruit  ought  t-o  find 
a slow  sale. 


Kennedy 
On  Live  Stock 


In  Europe 


A series  of  articles  will  be  published  in  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  beginning  Apiil  11th. 
These  will  be  of  immense  value  to  the  breeder, 
feeder  and  general  farmer. 

Professor  Kennedy,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment  of  Animal  Husbandry  of  the  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College,  is  among  America’s  foremost  live 
stock  authorities.  In  1904  he  was  sent  abroad  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment to  make  a study  of  the  feeding  and  breeding 
of  live  stock  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
I lis  reports  made  to  the  Government  are  among 
the  most  valuable  ever  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

This  interesting  series  of  articles  which  Profes- 
sor Kennedy  will  shortly  contribute  to 


PROF.  W.  J.  KENNEDY, 
The  noted  live  stock  authority. 


1.  Beef  Production  in  Scotland,  April  11th, 

2.  The  Sheep  Industry  of  England,  April  25, 


THE 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

FARMER 

covers  the  following  topics  : 

3.  Bacon  Production  in  Denmark,  May  9th, 

4.  Dairy  Farming  in  Denmark,  May  23rd, 


5.  The  Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Jersey  Cattle  in  Jersey,  June  6th. 

Send  in  your  subscription  promptly,  so  as  to  get  them  all. 

The  Bryan  letters  of  travel,  written  by  W.  J,  Bryan  on  his  tour  around  the  world,  will  continue 
weekly  throughout  the  year. 

Such  regular  departments  as  Feeds  and  Feeding,  Live  Stock,  Veterinary,  Weekly  Markets, 
Orchard  and  Garden,  Crops  and  Farm  Devices,  Poultry,  Dairy  and  Creamery,  Legal  Queries, 
Home  and  Household,  and  Young  Folks,  each  in  charge  of  a specialist,  are  among  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  paper. 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  SAMPLE  COPIES  THREE  WEEKS  FREE. 

If  you  like  it,  subscribe;  otherwise  the  paper  will  be  stopped  promptly.  Address, 


Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  1733  Farnam  St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


Over  65.000  Farmers  and  Stock  Raisers  Read  It. 


Pecos  Valley 

ON  THE  SANTA  FE 
T5he 

Greatest  Fruit 
Growing  (guntry 
in  the  World 

HOMESEEKERS’  EXCURSIONS  FIRST  AND 
THIRD  TUESDAYS  OF  EACH  MONTH 


Ask  GEORGE  BUTTERLY 

City  Passenger  Agent,  A.  T.  & S.F.  Ry. 

601  Edmond  Street  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL  MAGNETIC  COMBS.  2£SL%£S£&Si 

at  once  I offer  this  handsome  Agent’s  Illustrated  Folding  Leatherette  Canvassing  Outfit  (size  open 
11  x 19  inches)  showing  12  of  Prof.  Long’s  Magnetic  Combs,  also  one  additional  large  Magnetic  Dressing 

Comb  for  your  own  personal  use  — all  postpaid 
for  25c.  They  are  fast  sellers. 

Prof.  Long’s  Magnetic  Combs  are  made  of  composite 
metals  bv  a secret  electrical  process;  they  are  sani- 
tary, unbreakable  and  guaranteed  to  prove  satisfac- 
tory In  every  way.  The  greatest  Invention  of  the 
age.  They  remove  dandruff,  stop  the  hair  from  fall- 
ing out,  almost  instantly  relieve  sick  or  nervous 
headache, quiet  the  nerves,  revive,  enliven  and  bene- 
fit the  hair  and  scalp  as  nothing  else  will  do.  Their 
use  makes  it  unnecessary  to  drug  the  head  with  oils, 
tonics  or  shampoo.  Every  lady  who  values  the  health 
and  beauty  of  her  hair,  who  wants  It  long,  wavy, 
fluffy  and  handsome  will  buy.  AGENTS  ARE  COINING 
MONEY— many  working  only  at  odd  times.  Don’t  lay 
~UT- 


thls  paper  down  until  you  have  sent  25c  for  this  OUT 
FIT  AND  DRESSING  COMB  for  your  own  use. 

PROF.  LONC,  316  Ash  St.,  Pekin,  III. 


X YOUR  IDEAS 


$100,000  offered  for  one  In. 
vention;  $8,500  for  another. 
Book  "How  to  Obtain  a Patent"  and 
“What  to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  We  advertise  your 
patent  for  sale  at  our  expense. 
Chandlee  A Chandlee.  Patent  Attorney* 
MS  f.  Street.  Washlnoton,  D.  C. 


KANSAS 
ANTI-LIQUOR  SOCIETY 

We  ore  distributing  free  to  all  who  write  and 
inclose  a stamp,  a prescription  for  the  core  ef 
the  liqnor  habit,  It  can  be  given  secretly  in 
coffee  or  food.  Also  a recipe  for  the  core  of  the 
tobacco  habit,  that  can  be  given  secretly.  Thr 
only  request  we  make  is  that  you  do  not  sell  the 
recipes,  but  give  free  copies  te  your  friends. 
KANSAS  ANTI  - LIQUOR  SOCIETY, 
Room  46,  Gray  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  MARVEL 
OF  THE  AGE 


WONDERFUL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS, 
AND  THE  ENORMOUS  BUILDINGS  RECENTLY  COMPLETED  FOR  ONE 
MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE  AND  NOW  OCCUPIED  BY  THEM. 


When  the  business  of  Sears,  Roebuck  & Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  was  established  in  1895,  it 
would  have  required  the  prophetic  vision  of  a 
seer  of  the  olden  time  to  have  foreseen  the  re- 
markable future  in  store  for  it,  to  have  foreseen 
the  wide  popularity  its  original  business  methods 
were  so  soon  to  acquire,  to  have  foretold  the  won- 
derful growth  which  developed  in  eleven  short 
years,  to  have  anticipated  the  commanding  posi- 
tion the  house  would  occupy  in  the  commercial 
world  at  the  beginning  of  1906.  These  11  years 
have  been  crowded  full  of  achievement,  and  as 
we  glance  backward  over  the  years  and  note  the 
steps  by  which  it  has  climbed  to  its  present  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  business,  it  occurs  to  us  that 
the  story  of  this  institution,  a story  which  rivals 
in  interest  the  “Arabian  Nights,’’  would  be  of 
more  than  passing  interest  to  our  readers,  many  of 
whom  have  become  its  strong,  loyal  friends  and 
customers,  and  who  have  made  that  institution 
what  it  is  today. 

In  1895,  when  its  founders  laid  the  foundation 
upon  which  has  since  been  erected  this  towering 
structure  of  business,  they  believed  the  time 
opportune  to  go  to  the  purchasing  public  of 
America  with  a proposition  to  supply  them  with 
the  best  the  world’s  markets  afford  at  a price 
which  did  not  represent  a series  of  profits  to  in- 
numerable middlemen.  They  believed  that  the 
public  could  be  well  served  by  an  institution  which 
would  bring  to  them  the  product  of  field  and  fac- 
tory at  a price  so  low  that  it  represented  but  the 
bare  cost  of  production,  plus  one  small  percentage 
of  profit.  This  meant  the  elimination  of  the  job- 


exigencies  of  business  compelled  them  to  seek 
larger  quarters  and  better  facilities  for  handling 
the  business  which  came  to  them.  Finally,  they 
purchased  a large  building  in  downtown  Chicago, 
but  it  was  soon  necessary  to  duplicate  the  struc- 
ture. Still  they  grew,  and  they  began  leasing 
adjacent  buildings  until  the  business  had  spread 
to  a number  of  the  largest  buildings  and  ware- 
houses in  Chicago.  Early  in  1904  they  realized 
that  this  institution  was  destined  to  become  the 
giant  merchandising  establishment  of  the  world, 
that  it  was  growing  more  rapidly  than  they  could 
care  for  it  and  that  an  entirely  new  plant,  with 
every  modern  facility  that  science  could  devise 
must  be  provided.  In  the  center  of  a populous 
residence  district  on  the  west  side  of  Chicago  they 
acquired  forty  acres  of  ground,  and  on  December 
31,  1901,  began  the  erection  of  the  largest  com- 
mercial institution  in  the  world. 

The  problems  involved  in  the  laying  out  of  the 
grounds,  designing  the  buildings  for  their  several 
purposes  and  equipping  the  plant  with  every 
modern  convenience  for  the  welfare  of  the  em- 
ployes, the  economical  handling  of  orders  and  the 
prompt  shipment  of  merchandise  to  customers 
throughout  the  world  were  such  as  had  never 
before  confronted  the  most  expert  engineers  and 
builders.  To  provide  an  adequate  merchandise 
building  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  a struc- 
ture so  large  that  they  were  compelled  to  ask  the 
City  Council  of  Chicago  to  close  certain  streets 
so  that  they  might  build  over  them.  This  privi- 
lege was  promptly  accorded.  They  found  that 
no  such  snipping  room  as  was  necessary  to  take 
care  of  the  enormous  and  rapidly  expanding 
business  had  ever  been  provided  for  any  commer- 
cial institution.  In  length,  breadth  and  height 
this  merchandise  building  would  be  so  large  that 
the  method  of  conveying  merchandise  to  the 
several  departments,  and  in  turn  getting  the  sev- 
eral items  comprising  a customer’s  order  from  the 
several  floors  to  the  shipping  room,  involved 
difficult  problems  which  hail  never  before  been  up 
for  solution.  Then,  too,  it  was  found  no  incon- 
siderable difficulty  to  prosecute  the  work  of  con- 
struction on  this  enormous  plant  and  to  move 
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ber,  the  wholesaler,  the  traveling  salesman,  the 
general  and  special  agents — those  cumbersome 
and  expensive  adjuncts  to  business  which  make 
it  necessary  for  the  consumer  to  pay,  in  most 
cases,  double  the  first  cost  of  the  merchandise 
he  uses.  These  theories  were  revolutionary ; they 
aroused  the  antagonism  of  the  business  world,  but 
so  sure  were  they  that  they  were  fundamentally 
correct  that  they  laid  broad  and  deep  the  founda- 
tion of  that  business  on  those  principles  of  mer- 
chandising, and  that  they  were  eternally  correct, 
and  that  the  great  buying  public  were  awaiting 
their  coming  is  evidenced  by  the  remarkable,  the 
wonderful  and  the  almost  overwhelming  magni- 
tude of  this  business  institution  at  the  end  of  11 
years. 

On  this  foundation  of  right  prices  has  been 
builded  a superstructure  into  which  was  placed 
much  material  that  is  new.  They  sought  to  find 
the  best  merchandise  that  the  markets  of  the 
world  afford,  and  finding  it,  then  endeavored  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  individual. 
This  policy  brought  sewing  machines,  long  a 
luxury  in  American  homes,  to  a price  so  low  that 
the  humblest  housewife  could  afford  this  house- 
hold necessity;  this  policy  developed  the  greatest 
values  in  stoves  and  ranges  that  the  stove  making 
industry  has  produced;  it  cut  in  two  the  prices 
the  farmer  paid  for  cream  separators,  and  brings 
to  him  at  an  astonishingly  low  price  the  finest 
machines  money  can  buy  at  any  price.  They  also 
taught  the  business  world  that  it  is  not  only  good 
business  to  buy  right  and  sell  right,  but  that  it  is 
also  good  business  to  so  conserve  the  customer’s 


interest,  to  deal  with  him  so  uprightly,  to  serve 
him  so  satisfactorily  that  he  shall  seldom,  if  ever 


have  occasion  to  criticise  the  merchandise  sent 
him  or  the  methods  employed  in  transactions 
with  him.  In  short,  to  assure  him  that  interest 
in  him  and  that  which  is  sold  to  him  does  not  end 
when  his  money  is  received  and  his  order  filled. 
They  also  taught  the  business  world  and  inci- 
dentally the  buying  public,  that  the  old  hackneyed 
phrase,  “Satisfaction  or  your  money  back,”  is  not 
a meaningless  phrase  when  incorporated  in  their 
literature,  but  that  it  is  a sincere  declaration,  and 
that  the  customer  can  do  them  no  greater  favor 
than  to  return  that  which  is  unsatisfactory,  and 

Eerinit  the  firm  to  return  his  money  and  reim- 
urse  him  for  such  expenses  as  have  been  involved 
in  the  transaction.  Sears,  Roebuck  & Co.  feel 
deeply  on  this  particular  subject  and  in  the 
daily  round  of  business  iterate  and  reiterate  this 
principle,  and  it  is  their  further  endeavor  not  only 
to  give  satisfaction,  to  return  great  value  for  every 
dollar  sent  them,  but  in  cases  where  dissatisfac- 
tion arises  to  make  good  their  guarantees,  not 
grudgingly,  nor  with  qualifications,  but  cheerfully, 
willingly  and  hopefully. 

These  fundamental  principles  won  for  Sears. 
Roebuck  <fc  Co.  instantaneous  recognition,  and 
the  growth  of  the  business  has  been  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  commercial  world.  The  first 
quarters  were  quickly  outgrown,  larger  quarters 
soon  became  inadequate,  and  since  1S95  they  have 
been  moving  about  from  place  to  place  as  the 


from  the  numerous  buildings  downtown  without 
interruption  of  business,  without  bringing  dis 
appointment  to  millions  of  customers.  This  has 
all  been  accomplished  in  less  than  a year’s  time, 
however,  and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  in 
addition  to  breaking  all  records  in  developing 
their  business  they  have  also  in  the  construction 
of  their  new  buildings  and  in  their  equipment 
broken  all  building  records  ever  before  made. 

The  first  shovelful  of  dirt  was  thrown  on  the 
31st  day  of  December,  1904,  and  the  first  depart- 
ment moved  into  its  new  quarters  on  the  1st  day 
of  September,  1905,  just  eight  months  later.  Just 
what  this  means  may  be  understood  when  we  say 
to  you  that  in  the  construction  of  these  buildings, 
over  7,000  laborers  worked  every  day  to  complete 
them  within  the  contract  period.  In  digging  the 
basement  and  tunnels,  in  providing  the  founda- 
tions, over  160,000  cubic  yards  of  dirt  were  taken 
from  the  premises.  The  problem  of  what  would 
give  the  proper  foundations  proved  a most  per- 
plexing one,  as  it  was  found  to  be  over  60  feet  to 
rock.  Finally,  it  was  decided  to  use  concrete 
caissons,  and  under  the  walls  of  the  Merchandise 
Building  they  have  1 ,506  caissons,  4 feet  or  more 
in  diameter,  and  from  20  to  60  feet  deep.  In 
building  these  caissons  65,000  cubic  yards  of  con- 
crete were  used.  In  all  the  buildings,  which  are 
of  brick  and  terra  cotta  construction,  they  con- 
sumed 28,000,000  brick,  25,000  barrels  of  lime, 
130,000  barrels  of  cement,  15,000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber and  12,800,000  pounds  of  steel  and  iron. 
These  colossal  figures  are  almost  beyond  compre- 
hension, involving  as  they  do  such  enormous 
quantities  of  materials  as  never  before  have  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  a home  for  any  busi- 
ness concern  in  the  world.  Perhaps  in  your  own 
city  you  have  a brick  merchandise  building,  or 
several  of  them.  40  feet  wide,  80  feet  deep,  two 
stories  high  and  basement.  The  Merchandise 
Building  alone,  which  is  almost  a quarter  of  a mile 
long,  a block  wide,  and  nine  stories  high,  is  equiva- 
lent to  308  such  buildings.  Some  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  lumber  used  in  the  construction  of 
these  buildings  may  be  understood  when  we  sav 
that  the  average  forest  will  produce  in  finished 
hardwood  lumber  not  more  than  5,000  feet  to  the 
acre,  and  it  would  require  the  timber  from  3,000 
acres  to  yield  the  quantity  of  lumber  we  used  in 
our  buildings.  A saw  mill  which  produces  40.000 
feet  of  lumber  per  day  would  have  to  run  375 
days  to  cut  these  saw  logs  into  timber.  An  index 
to  the  building  feats  accomplished  in  the  erection 
of  this  plant  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
Annex  "A”  of  the  Merchandise  Building,  erected 
on  an  area  of  79.450  square  feet,  was  completed 
in  30  days,  which  is  the  building  record  of  the 
world.  Here  are  some  further  figures  that  will 
doubtless  prove  very  interesting  to  vou:  The 
entire  plant  is  heated  from  a central  sta'tion,  and 
they  used,  in  installing  the  heating  apparatus, 
100  miles  of  pipe:  to  convey  the  electric  current 
for  lighting  the  plant  and  operating  its  machinery 
4,400  miles  of  copper  wire,  weighing  400,000 
pounds  were  used:  for  the  distribution  of  filtered 
heated  air  in  the  winter  time,  and  filtered  cool  air 
in  the  summer,  10  miles  of  sheet  metal  pipe. 


The  buildings  are  five  in  number,  e.»  designed 
for  a special  purpose,  and  the  arrangement  of  these 
buildings  and  parts  of  buildings  so  as  to  secure 
the  most  economical  handling  of  goods  over  large 
areas,  to  make  provision  for  the  best  and  most 
rapid  shipping  facilities,  to  properly  care  for  an 
army  of  employes,  to  provide  security  from  fire 
and  injury,  required  a great  deal  of  careful  con- 
sideration. As  the  business  is  peculiar  in  many 
respects  the  buildings  necessary  to  properly  han- 
dle it  were  classified  into  three  divisions:  First, 
as  all  orders  are  received  by  mail  by  reason  of 
advertising  matter  sent  out  in  the  form  of  cata- 
logues, etc.,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  ample 
quarters  for  the  advertising  and  printing  depart- 
ments; second,  as  the  life  of  the  business  is  de- 
pendent on  an  elaborate  system  of  files  and  in- 
dexes with  the  names,  addresses  and  purchases  of 
customers  revised  to  date,  it  was  necessary  to 
construct  a building  of  the  highest  type  of  fire- 
proof construction  to  house  these  records,  to- 
gether with  the  executive  and  clerical  depart- 
ments; third,  the  merchandise  department,  in 
which  is  housed  the  enormous  stock  of  merchan- 
dise, valued  in  excess  of  86,000.000. 

Administration  Building. 

The  Administration  Building  houses  the  execu- 
tive officers  and  the  clerical  force  which  re- 
ceives the  mail  and  dispatches  the  orders  to  the 
Merchandise  Building.  It  is  450  feet  long  and 
over  140  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  and  basement 
high.  In  this  beautiful  and  splendidly  appointed 
structure  are  over  2,000  employes  who  receive 
more  than  70,000  pieces  of  first  class  mail  each 
day,  and  who  make  the  records  and  handle  the 
correspondence  involved  in  this  great  business. 
Here  the  orders  for  the  goods  are  entered  and  the 
order  tickets  are  made  out  for  the  63  departments, 
and  these  orders,  when  routed  and  ready  to  be 
filled  are  carried  by  an  elaborate  system  of  pneu- 
matic tubes  to  each  department  in  the  Merchan- 
dise Building.  You  may  gather  some  idea  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  enormous  volume  of 
orders  is  dispatched  when  we  say  that  they  handle 
as  many  as  90,000  in  a single  day  of  eight  hours. 
This  pneumatic  system  required  15  miles  of  tubes 
in  its  installation. 

The  striking  feature  of  this  building  is  its  won- 
derful arrangements  of  floors  and  offices,  so  laid 
out  that  artificial  light  is  seldom  necessary  at  any 
hour  of  the  day.  In  one  room  in  this  building, 
occupying  a floor  space  of  10,800  square  feet,  420 
people  occupy  desks,  and  every  corner  is  thorough 
ly  lighted  without  the  use  of  electricity  or  gas. 

In  this  building  is  a hospital  with  physicians 
and  trained  nurses  in  attendance,  a recreation 
room  for  ladies,  a lounging  room  for  men,  the 
restaurant,  which  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  ac- 
commodate 2,100  people  at  a sitting,  and  by  dis- 
missing the  employes  at  different  times,  8,500 
people  can  be  served  in  one  hour  and  thirty  min- 
utes Meals  are  sold  at  cost  and  the  range  of 
prices  is  so  low  that  one  may  take  all  his  three 
meals  at  a daily  expense  of  ortly  35  cents.  The 
largest  branch  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library  is 
in  this  building;  here  also  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Seroco  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  which 
numbers  between  2,000  and  2,500  members. 
Here  also  is  the  Employes’  Savings  Department, 
paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent, 
compounded  quarterly.  Deposits  of  sums  as  small 
as  5 cents  are  received. 


Merchandise  Building. 

The  Merchandise  Building  is  the  largest  ever 
erected  for  housing  merchandise,  and  it  is  1,100 
feet  long  by  340  feet  in  width,  nine  stories  high 
and  basement.  Over  $6,000,000  worth  of  mer- 
chandise is  constantly  carried  in  stock  and  this 
enormous  business  structure  with  its  vast  ma- 
chinery and  its  perfected  organization  is  the  con- 


crete product  of  the  building  progress  of  the  world 
at 


and  the  sum  of  human  endeavor  in  providing 
mechanical  equipment  and  appliances  to  facilitate 
the  filling  of  orders  and  their  prompt  dispatch  by 
mail,  by  express  and  by  freight  to  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  All  the  heavier  stock  is  stored 
in  the  basement,  in  the  annexes  or  on  the  second 
and  third  floors,  very  convenient  to  the  shipping 
rooms,  so  that  very  little  handling  is  necessary, 
while  the  smaller  and  lighter  weight  merchandise 
is  distributed  throughout  the  upper  floors.  In 
this  building  is  a four-track  train  shed  with  glass 
roof,  and  it  has  a loading  capacity  of  200  cars  per 
day.  Located  around  this  train  shed  are  enor- 
mous shipping  rooms;  the  mail  shipping  room, 
occupying  about  12,000  square  feet,  the  express 
shipping  room,  occupying  about  25,000  square 
feet,  and  the  freight  shipping  room,  occupying 
about  200,000  square  feet. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  the  customer 
if,  after  he  has  sent  an  order  for  any  sort  of  mer- 
chandise, he  could  then  follow  it  until  the  goods 
are  loaded  upon  the  cars.  A ticket  is  made  out 
for  each  department  from  which  he  ordered  mer- 
chandise. These  tickets  are  dispatched  by  pneu- 
matic tubes  to  the  several  departments  in  the 
Merchandise  Building.  All  merchandise  ordered 
from  departments  above  the  second  floor  is 
collected  in  baskets,  which  are  immediately  taken 
to  spiral  chutes  which  lead  from  the  top  of  the 
building  to  the  shipping  room.  These  chutes  are 
8 feet  in  diameter  containing  three  spiral  planes: 
one  for  mail  shipments,  one  for  express  and  one 
for  freight.  The  baskets  containing  the  goods 
are  put  on  one  of  these  planes  and  immediately 
begin  a gravity  descent’ to  the  shipping  room. 
This  process  is  very  rapid  and  goods  are  disposed 
of  about  as  rapidly  as  if  they  were  thrown  out  of 
the  window.  The  centrifugal  force  regulates  the 
speed  of  heavy  and  light  baskets  in  their  descent 
to  the  shipping  room,  so  that  even  glassware  will 
goMown  the  entire  nine  stories  without  breakage. 
When  the  baskets  arrive  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chutes  they  slide  out  on  horizontal  traveling  con- 
veyers or  endless  belts  which  run  around  the 
four  sides  of  the  shipping  rooms  and  large  train 
shed  in  the  center  of  the  building.  The  heavier 
goods,  such  as  washing  machines,  plumbing 
articles,  furniture,  groceries,  etc.,  are  carried  in 
stock  either  in  the  basement  or  the  first  or  third 
floors,  and  instead  of  being  conveyed  to  the  ship- 
ping room  through  the  spiral  chutes  are  carried 
there  by  means  of  inclined  traveling  conveyers. 
The  goods  are  delivered  automatically  to  the 
proper  shipping  room,  and  under  this  marvelously 
simple  system  the  merchandise  you  order  is  on 
the  way  to  you  in  an  Incredibly  short  time. 

This  great  Merchandise  Building,  which  houses 
the  largest,  the  most  complete  and  most  diversi- 
fied line  of  merchandise  carried  by  any  one  firm 
in  the  world  would  not  begin  to  afford  the  room 
that  would  be  required  if  they  undertook  to  carry 
within  its  walls  all  the  merchandise  offered  for 
sale.  They  own  and  control  innumerable  fac- 
tories and  mills  throughout  the  country,  and  in  a 
great  many  instances  the  merchandise  so  manu- 
factured is' shipped  from  the  mill  or  factory  direct 
to  the  consumer. 


Printing  Building. 


Almost  everyone  who  visits  the  new  plant  is 
astonished  to  discover  that  they  operate  one  of 
the  largest  private  printing  plants  in  America. 
The  building  is  250  feet  long.  90  feet  wide  and 
four  stories  high,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  print- 
ing of  the  big  1,200-page  catalogue,  75  or  more 
special  catalogues,  15  sample  books  and  the 
millions  of  blanks,  circulars  and  price  lists  required 
in  the  daily  course  of  business.  There  are  15 
of  the  most  modern  perfecting  printing  presses, 
exactly  such  macliines  as  are  used  by  the  large 
magazines  of  the  country.  In  the  course  of  a 


year  they  send  through  these  presses  a strip  of 
paper  46  inches  wide  and  long  enough  to  wrap 
9 4-5  times  around  the  world.  If  these  rolls  were 
piled  end  upon  end,  one  on  top  of  another,  we 
would  have  a column  of  white  paper  30  miles 
high.  As  this  paper  is  made  from  wood  pulp,  the 
mills  which  produce  it  consume,  every  working 
day  in  the  year,  the  spruce  trees  wliic'h  grow  on 
six  acres  of  timber  land.  Understand,  these 
figures  represent  only  the  paper  used  in  the  big 
catalogue,  and  in  addition  to  this  they  consume 
thousands  and  thousands  of  tons  of  special  paper 
for  special  catalogues,  office  blanks  and  stationery. 
The  organization  is  so  thorough  and  the  capacity 
of  the  printing  department  is  so  enormous  that 
they  are  able  to  produce  in  a single  day  10,000 
copies  of  the  big  1,200-page  catalogue.  They 
send  out  between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000  of 
these  big  books  per  year. 


Advertising  Building. 

The  Advertising  Building,  which  houses  the 
advertising  manager  and  his  assistants,  a force 
of  skilled  workmen  who  set  the  type  for  their 
large  catalogue  and  other  advertising  matter, 
together  with  the  clerical  force  engaged  in  ad- 
dressing and  mailing  the  millions  of  catalogues, 
pamphlets  and  price  lists  sent  out  from  this  in- 
stitution in  the  course  of  a year,  is  90  feet  wide, 
160  feet  long  and  four  stories  high.  As  all  busi- 
ness is  solicited  by  the  use  of  advertising  matter, 
this  is  really  the  heart  of  this  business  enterprise, 
and  some  of  the  things  accomplished  here  are  well 
nigh  marvelous.  The  postage  and  advertising 
bills  are  doubtless  the  largest  paid  by  any  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  average  is  in 
excess  of  85,000.00  per  day.  The  business  with 
the  postoffice  department  is  so  heavy  that  the 
government  maintains  supervision  over  it  and  its 
representatives  are  always  present  in  the  mailing 
department. 

The  Power  Plant. 


The  enormous  amount  of  power,  heat  and  light 
required  in  this  group  of  buildings  for  the  usual 


and  special  purposes  made  it  necessary  to  con- 
struct one  of  the  mos 


most  gigantic  power  houses  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  absolutely  fireproof.  The 
boilers  have  an  ultimate  capacity  of  12,000 
horse  power.  They' are  equipped  with  auto- 
matic chain  grates  and  smokeless  furnaces.  The 
coal  supply  is  unloaded  from  the  cars  on  the 
track  beside  the  building  and  carried  by  auto- 
matic machinery  to  an  overhead  coal  bunker, 
having  a capacity  of  1,500  tons  of  coal,  from 
which  it  falls  through  chutes  to  the  boilers 
below  as  required.  The  coal  carrying  machin- 
ery in  the  boiler  room  has  a capacity  of  100  tons 
per  hour.  The  refuse  and  ashes  are  automat- 
ically conveyed  to  an  ash  bunker  and  deposited 
in  the  cars  ready  to  be  taken  away. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  this  power  plant 
is  its  towering  chimney  250  feet  high,  14  feet  in 
diameter,  and  supported  on  concrete  caisson 
foundations  60  feet  in  depth,  the  height  from  bed 
rock  to  crown  being  310  feet.  The  weight  of  this 
smoke  stack  is  2,500  tons. 

There  are  installed  Corliss  compound  condens- 
ing engines  directly  connected  with  their  respect- 
ive electric  current  generators  and  the  enormous 
electrical  power  developed  is  controlled  by  one  of 
the  largest  electrical  switch  boards  ever  con- 
structed. Within  this  power  house  are  innumer- 
able air  compressors,  house  and  elevator  pumps, 
fire  pumps,  artificial  ice  making  plant,  heaters  and 
other  varied  and  special  machinery  supplying  all 
the  power,  heating  and  lighting  necessities  of  the 
general  buildings.  In  this  room  is  developed  an 
electrical  current  sufficient  to  maintain  80,000 
incandescent  lamps,  and  6,000  arc  lamps,  an 
electric  current  which  would  light  three  hundred 
towns  of  1,500  population  each.  The  power 
developed  operates  225  electric  motors,  40  ele- 
vators, 30  pumps,  and  compressed  air  apparatus 
operating  15  miles  of  pneumatic  tubes. 

Beginning  at  the  Power  Plant  is  a very  com- 
plete system  of  tunnels,  extending  under  the 
entire  general  plant,  and  connecting  all  the  various 
buildings.  It  is  possible,  by  means  of  these  tun- 
nels, to  reach  every  building  in  the  forty-acre 
plant.  These  tunnels,  almost  a mile  in  length, 
were  designed  to  receive  the  electrical  conduits, 
heating  pipes,  water  mains,  steam  pipes,  etc., 
which  are  required  in  the  various  buildings. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  installed 
is  very  elaborate  and  complete.  Tne  blast  system 
employed  in  heating  the  buildings  is  so  equipped 
that  in  winter  a uniform  temperature  is  main- 
tained, while  in  the  summer  ventilation  is  fur- 
nished every  part  of  the  buildings  by  means  of  a 
supply  of  cool,  filtered,  fresh  air.  The  40  elevators 
required  throughout  the  several  buildings  are  the 
latest  and  most  improved  type,  provided  with 
the  very  best  safety  appliances. 

In  the  Power  Plant  are  located  the  pumps  which 
maintain  the  required  volume  of  water  in  the 
reservoirs  and  tanks  in  the  tower,  and  the  re- 
quisite pressure  on  all  the  water  mains.  These 
pumps  fill  the  reservoirs  with  a capacity  of 
450,000  gallons  of  water.  The  fire  pumps  are 
each  capable  of  discharging  1,000  gallons  of  water 
per  minute,  and  draw  their  supply  from  an  arte- 
sian well,  1,700  feet  in  depth.  The  plant  is 
equipped  with  a supervisory  signal  system  which 
indicates  at  any  time  of  night  or  day  the  condition 
of  all  the  fire  protection  appliances,  and  its 
sprinkler  system,  supervisory  system,  stand  pipes, 
local  fire  alarm  svstem,  private  fire  brigade,  is  all 
in  addition  to  the  regular  city  fire  department 
hydrants. 

This  necessarily  brief  description  of  the  several 
buildings  comprising  this  new  merchandising 
establishment  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  im- 
mense proportions  to  which  this  institution  has 
grown  in  a period  of  11  years,  and  it  will  also 
indicate  to  you  what  they  have  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  building  and  equipping  a giant  mer- 
cantile establishment  in  one  year's  time.  It  is  a 
splendid  monument  to  the  sagacity  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  to  whose  appreciation  of  values  they 
owe  all  that  has  been  accomplished.  Approxi- 
mately 7,000  people  now  labor  every  day  from 
morning  until  night  in  taking  care  of  the  orders 
which  come  from  4,000,000  customers,  and  it  will 
be  the  endeavor  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  to  serve  the  public  with  the  best  merchan- 
dise it  is  possible  to  obtain  and  at  a price  which 
represents  the  bare  cost  of  production,  plus  one 
small  percentage  of  profit.  If  they  serve  you  well, 
if  vou  approve  of  their  business  methods,  they 
know  that  vour  appreciation  will  find  expression 
in  additiona’l  patronage,  and  it  is  their  hope  that  the 
work  begun,  the  great  things  accomplished  so  far 
in  a short  business  career,  may  be  but  the  prelude 
to  a storv  of  surpassing  interest — a story  dealing 
with  the’rise  of  a commercial  institution  such  as 
the  world  has  never  known,  and  which  is  conducted 
with  a view  to  bringing  the  luxuries  as  well  as  the 
necessities  of  life  within  the  reach  of  those  of  every 
class  and  station.  In  short,  a great  store  for  the 
people,  supported  by  the  people,  and  meriting  the 
fullest  confidence  of  the  people. 

Feeling  as  they  do,  that  tliis  enterprise  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  they  are  glad  when  oppor- 
tunity offers,  to  have  their  friends  inspect  the 
several  buildings  we  have  briefly  described  and  to 
explore  every  quarter  of  this  great  establishment, 
ana  thev  want  them  to  feel  that  they  have  the 
right  to  know  what  they  are  doing,  and  how  they 
do  it.  They  will  endeavor  to  make  you  welcome, 
to  interest  you,  and  to  convince  you  that  no  firm 
is  better  equipped,  if  indeed  it  is  so  well  equipped 
as  Sears,  Roebuck  & Co.,  to  take  its  place  at  the 
forefront  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 


SELL  TREES 
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f f All  the  leading  Fruit 

— Trees,  Shade  Trees, 
Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Grape  Vines,  Plants,  Roses,  etc. 
WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS.  All  Stock 
is  true  to  name,  and  we  guarantee 
satisfaction  on  every  sale.  If  your 
order  isn’t  right  we  make  it  right. 
Deal  direct  and  save  money.- 
Write  for  free  catalogue. 

T»»lM  »Nur.ory  C(-  Direct  1 

Windsor,  Mo.  TO  THE 

w fc  Planter 

GRAND 

ISLAND 

ROUTE 

Double  DaJly  Service 

with  new  80-foot,  Acetylene  Gas-Lighted 
Pullman  Chair  Cars  (seats  free),  and  Stand- 
ard Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  on  night 
trains  and  Pullman  High-Back  Seat  Coaches 
on  day  trains,  between  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.;  Hiawatha,  Seneca,  Marysville, 
Kan.,  Palrbury,  Fairfield,  Hastings  and 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Connections  made  at  Kansas  City  for  all 
points  East,  South  and  West. 

At  Grand  Island  direct  connections  are 
made  with  Union  Pacific  fast  trains  for  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Through 
Berth  Tlsckets  Sold. 

S.  M.  AD9IT, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


CHICAGO 

GREAT 

WESTERN 

iSKU  pAHW*V 


0)e^j)fRoad 

BETWEEN 

Chicago,  St.Paul, 
Minneapolis, 

Des  Moi  nes,St.Joseph, 
Kansas  City, 
Council  Bluffs  and 
Omaha. 

EQUIPMENT  RIGHT, 
TIME  RIGHT, 
SERVICE  RIGHT. 

IT’S  ALL  RIGHT, 

J . P. Elmer, G.P.  A., St.Paul, Minn. 


Booklet  on 

The  Southwest  Limited 

Before  planning  your  next  trip  East  it  would  be 
worth  your  while  to  look  through  the  booklet 
describing  The  Southwest  Limited,  the  Train  of 
Trains  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago,  via  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St. 
Paul  Railway 

It  will  be  sent  free  to  those  interested.  A postal  to 
the  undersigned  will  bring  it  by  return  mail. 

The  Southwest  Limited  leaves  Union  Station, 
Kansas  City,  5:55  p.  m. ; Grand  Avenue,  6:07  p.  m. 
Arrives  Union  Station,  Chicago,  8 :20  a.  m. 

The  Southwest  Limited  took  first  place  in  its 
first  year — and  holds  it. 

G.  L.  COBB,  Southwestern  Passenger  Agent 
Tickets,  907  Main  Street 
KANSAS  CITY 
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Where  Land  Yields 

Twice  Its  Cost  in  the  First  Year 


UNION 

PACIFIC 


Will  you,  Mr.  Farmer,  if  you  find  it  a 
hard  matter  to  much  more  than  “make 
ends  meet’’  just  reason  out  this  propo- 
sition? 

The  land  in  South  Platte  Valley, 

Colorado,  yields  20  tons  of  sugar  beets 
to  the  acre  every  year — sure  crop,  never 
a failure.  Choice  land  ready  for  plow- 
ing averages  $40  per  acre.  40  acres, 
costing  $1600.00  will  yield  800  tons  of  sugar  beets  a year — worth 
$4,000.00.  And  the  Sugar  Factory  on  the  ground  will  contract 
right  now  to  pay  you  $5.00  a ton  for  all  the  beets  you  can  raise 
for  3 years  and  a field  superintendent  of  the  sugar  factory  will 
visit  you  several  times  a week  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  experience 
in  beet  culture  and  help  you  install  proper  methods  to  insure  20- 
ton-to-the-acre  crops. 

Will  you  just  sit  right  down  now  and  write  to  the 

UNION  PACIFIC  R-  R. 

for  their  South  Platte  Valley  folder  full  of  valuable  information  that  will  enable 
any  man  with  agricultural  experience,  a little  capital  and  plenty  of  “hustle”  to 
acquire  a fortune  in  a few  years’ 

Address  E.  L.  LOMAX,  G.  P.  A.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Sugar  Boots 
20  Tona 


Alfalfa 

8 Tona 


Potatoes 
260  Bu. 


Corn  60  Bu. 


Whoat 

40  Bu. 


Oats  80  Bu. 


Barley 

80  Bu. 


TWO-COLOR 

STATIONERY 

We  Have  Several  New  Designs  in 

Two  Color 
Fruit  Subjects 
For 

Letter  Heads 
Note  Heads 
Envelopes,  Etc 

We  believe  that  every  nurseryman  and  fruit-grower  realizes  that  he 
ought  to  have  neat,  attractive  stationery.  It  creates  a good  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  the  person  receiving  a well  designed  letterhead, 
and  thereby  creates  business.  In  another  column  in  this  issue  we 
quote  a few  general  prices  on  printing  of  this  nature.  We  also  desire 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  make  a specialty  of  all 
kinds  of  printing  for  nurserymen.  It  will  soon  be  time  to  get  out 
your  catalog  for  next  season.  Write  us  for  estimates  and  samples. 

Address  PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 

THE  FRU IT= GROWER  CO. 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


FRUIT  BOOKS  FREE 

Not  all  the  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  understand  our  proposition 
in  regard  to  furnishing  copies  of  the  Brother  Jonathan  booklets  free 
with  subscriptions. 

On  January  1,  1906,  the  subscription  rate  of  The  Fruit-Grower  was 
advanced  to  $1  per  year,  three  years  in  advance  for  $2.  At  the  same 
time,  we  offered  to  send 

One  book  free  Ivith  each 
$1.00  subscription 

This  applies  to  new  or  old  subscribers — simply  send  $1  for  a year's 
subscription,  and  you  may  select  one  of  the  booklets  free  as  premium. 
And  if  you  send  $2  for  three  years’  subscription,  you  will  be  entitled  to 
two  booklets  free — one  for  each  $1  remittance.  The  only  condition  im- 
posed is  that  you  shall  state,  when  sending  your  remittance,  which  book- 
let you  desire. 

As  these  booklets  sell  for  25  cents  each — and  are  worth  the  money — 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a very  attractive  proposition. 

"BROTHER  JONATHAN”  FRUIT  BOOKS 


1 —  Propagating  Trees  and  Plants. 

2 —  A Treatise  on  Spraying. 

3 —  How  to  Grow  Strawberries. 

4 —  The  Home  Garden. 

5 —  Packing  and  Marketing  Fruits. 


6 —  A Book  About  Bush  Fruits. 

7 —  Growing  Grapes. 

8 —  Hints  on  Pruning. 

9 —  Apple  Culture,  with  a Chapter 

on  Pears. 

10 — Success  with  Stone  Fruits. 


For  $2  remittance,  for  instance,  you  will  be  entitled  to  the  following; 
The  Fruit-Grower  for  three  years,  and  any  two  of  our  Brother  Jonathan 
booklets.  This  plan  really  keeps  the  subscription  rate  at  50  cents  per 
year — and  no  one  will  claim  The  Fruit-Grower  is  not  easily  worth  much 
more  than  this. 

We  trust  that  every  reader  now  understands  this  proposition.  If  you 
are  now  a subscriber,  send  your  renewal  at  $1  per  year,  or  three  years 
for  $2;  if  you  send  $1,  claim  one  booklet,  and  if  you  send  $2,  claim 
two  of  them. 

If  you  are  not  now  a subscriber,  remember  this  offer  applies  to 
new  subscribers  as  well. 

lfte  Truit-GrolverQ.,  St.  Joseph, Mo. 


CASH  PRIZE  WINNERS 

The  following  are  the  winners  in  the  Cash  Prize  Contest  which  closed 
April  25,  for  largest  clubs  of  new  subscribers  sent  The  Fruit-Grower. 
Note  that  no  prize-winner  sent  as  much  money  for  his  club  as  he  received 
in  return  as  his  prize.  No.  of  subscribers  in  club. 

First  Prize,  $20.00,  Thomas  Bevis,  Summerland,  B.  C.,  Canada  8 
Second  Prize,  $15.00,  Capt.  R.  M.  Flint,  Meyers  Falls,  Wash.  6 

Third  Prize,  $10.00,  J.  W.  Rounds,  Artesia,  N.  M.  5 

Fourth  Prize,  $ 5.00,  J.  H.  Shawhan,  Payette,  Idaho  4 


Cash  Prizes  for 
May  and  June 

While  Ive  Ivere  somelvhat  disappointed  in  the  size  of  the 
clubs  sent  in  our  recent  contest,  Ive  are  not  at  all  discouraged, 
for  a bery  fine  list  ol  nelv  subscribers  Ivas  secured  in  clubs  of 
tlvo  and  three,  and  Ive  habe  decided  to  announce  another  contest 
lor  the  months  of  Nay  and  June,  and  offer  10  prizes,  as  jollolvs: 

Cash  Trizes  in  Contest 
to  Close  July  ist,  1906 

1st  Prize  for  largest  club  received  . . . . $20.00 
2d  Prize  for  2d  largest  club  received  . . $10.00 

3d  Prize  for  3d  largest  club  received  . . $10.00 

4th  Prize  for  4th  largest  club  received  . . $ 5.00 

5th  Prize  for  5th  largest  club  received  . . $ 5.00 

6th  to  10th  Prizes — For  the  6th  to  10th  largest  lists  we  will 
send  prepaid  a complete  set  of  10  "Brother  Jonathan”  Books, 
value,  $2.00  per  set. 

We  are  going  to  make  a special  subscription  offer  in  this 
contest,  and  everyone  who  desires  to  compete  for  these  prizes 
should  write  us  at  once,  and  we  will  send  one  of  our  Cash  Prize 
Coupons,  with  full  details  of  this  special  offer,  which  will  make 
the  securing  of  subscriptions  a very  easy  matter. 

Reader,  will  you  not  enter  this  contest,  and  win  one  of  these 
prizes?  Don’t -assume  that  you  will  have  to  get  a lot  of  sub- 
scribers to  win  one  of  them — see  what  small  clubs  won  the  prizes 
in  the  contest  lately  closed. 

On  account  of  the  splendid  prospects  for  fruit  crops  you  will 
find  your  neighbors  are  more  interested  in  horticulture  than 
they  have  been  for  yeans,  and  they  will  be  more  likely  to  sub- 
scribe for  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  their  subscriptions,  and  when  we 
explain  our  special  proposition  to  you,  you  will  realize  that  it 
will  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  a club  in  your  neighborhood.  Send 
today  for  our  special  proposition,  so  that  you  can  begin  now  to 
get  up  your  club. 

In  this  contest  there  will  be  ten  prizes,  as  explained  above, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  prize  will  go  to  persons  who  send 
only  a few  names,  for,  as  we  have  explained  before,  our  clubs 
of  subscribers  are  always  small,  as  a rule. 

In  the  contest  just  closed  the  first  prize  of  $20  went  to  a 
man  who  sent  only  eight  subscriptions — why,  he  could  have 
paid  for  all  of  them  himself,  and  still  have  been  more  than  $10 
ahead. 

Many  of  our  subscribers,  when  they  read  this  announcement 
and  learn  how  easy  it  would  have  been  to  get  one  of  these  prizes, 
will  be  sorry  they  did  not  enter  the  contest.  But  listen: 

There  are  more  prizes  in  the  contest  Ivhich  Ivill  close 
July  l,  and  Ivith  our  special  offer,  Ivhich  Ivill  be  explained 
to  you,  it  Ivill  be  much  easier  to  get  the  subscribers. 

Write  today  for  our  special  proposition  to  club  raisers,  dur- 
ing the  months  of  May  and  June  only,  and  then  ask  your  neigh- 
bors to  subscribe.  Their  subscriptions  can  be  easily  secured 
now — and  you  may  get  $20  for  a few  hours’  work. 

Our  special  Cash  Prize  Coupons,  containing  the  offer  re- 
ferred to,  will  be  sent  to  all  who  write  for  the  same.  A postal 
card  request  is  sufficient.  It  will  not  be  sent  to  those  who  do 
not  request  it. 

TEe  Fruit=Grower  (o.,St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Silverware  as 
Premiums 

Knowing  that  beautiful  silverware  is  appreciated  in  every 
home,  The  Fruit-Grower  has  arranged  to  offer  sets  of  a most 
beautiful  pattern  as  premiums  for  new  subscribers. 

This  pattern  is  made  by  one  of  the  very  best  companies  in 
the  world,  but  we  are  not  allowed  to  use  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany in  our  advertisements,  for  the  reason  that  these  goods  are 
on  sale  by  the  regular  jewelers  at  about  three  times  the  price 
we  pay  for  them,  when  we  buy  them  in  quantities. 

The  goods  are  heavily  plated  with  pure  silver,  on  a base  of 
solid  nickel  silver;  they  have  the  French  grey  or  dull  finish,  and 
show  on  the  handle,  in  exquisite  design,  a beautiful  wild  rose. 

This  pattern  is  as  beautiful  as  the  most  expensive  sterling 
silverware,  and  The  Fruit-Grower  guarantees  the  goods  for 
ten  years  in  ordinary  family  service,  and  will  replace  any  piece 
not  giving  satisfaction  within  that  period. 

Here’s  the  Way  to 
Get  the  Goods  Free 


Send  us  two  new  subscribers  and  $2  to  pay  for  them,  and 
we  will  send,  postpaid,  a set  of  six  Wild  Rose  Teaspoons,  in  a 
neat  case,  or 

Send  us  four  new  subscribers  and  $4  to  pay  for  them,  and 
we  will  send  you  a set  of  six  forks,  packed  in  a neat  lined  case,  or 

Send  us  five  new  subscribers  at  $1  each,  and  we  will  send 
you  a set  of  six  knives,  packed  in  a neat  case. 

All  three  sets  for  eleven  new  subscribers  at  $1  each. 


The  illustrations  give  one  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  goods, 
which  are  good  enough  for  use  in  any  home.  If  we  were  to 
name  the  manufacturer,  you  would  at  once  appreciate  the  qual- 
ity of  the  goods — but  as  we  are  not  permitted  to  give  the  name, 
our  ten-year  guarantee  shows  our  faith  in  them. 

’ We  are  anxious  to  get  a number  of  these  sets  out  among 
our  subscribers,  for  everyone  who  sees  them  will  want  other 
pieces.  We  can  furnish  berry  forks  and  spoons,  table  spoons, 
dessert  spoons,  dessert  forks,  soup  ladles  and  spoons,  etc. 

There  is  only  one  thing  about  this  proposition  that  we  do 
not  like : It  is  such  a liberal  offer  that  we  fear  our  readers  will 

think  the  goods  are  cheap.  But,  our  word  for  it,  they  are  not 
— they  are  beautiful  and  our  ten-year  guarantee  shows  they  are 
good. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  still  doubtful,  after  we  have  made 
this  statement  as  strong  as  we  can  make  it,  we  will  send  a 
sample  spoon  to  any  of  our  readers,  if  they  will  return  it  within 
ten  days.  We  will  be  willing  to  “show”  the  doubters.  “Seeing 
is  believing.” 

This  is  one  of  the  best  premium 
offers  Ive  habe  eber  made . 

Get  up  a club,  and  secure  a set  of  these  goods. 

TRe  Fruit=Grower  (o.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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The  Greatest  Land 
Opportunity 

Holv  You  Can  Get  a Choice 
Tract  gf  Irrigable  Land 
that  Will  Soon  Increase 
Tibe-Told  in  Value. 

'By  ].  W.  Gregory,  619  Edmond  Street 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

I am  making  final  arrangements  to  open 
up  a proposition  embracing  a total  of  some 
80,000  acres  of  irrigable  lands  in  the  Big 
Horn  Basin.  The  lands  are  exceedingly 
fine,  soil  deep  and  good,  with  little  or  no 
gravel,  rock,  hard-pan  or  deleterious  alkali. 
The  water  supply  is  more  than  doubly  ample 
to  insure  a gilt-edge,  perpetual  water-right. 

The  altitude  is  4,000  feet  and  the  surface 
covered  with  a thick  growth  of  gramma 
grass,  mingled  with  black  sage,  salt  sage 
and  strawberry  cactus — all  evidences  of 
good  soil. 

There  is  a vast  acreage  of  outrange  for 
stock  available  for  those  who  may  culti- 
vate the  irrigable  lands.  First-class  domes- 
tic water-supply  may  be  obtained  by  fill- 
ing cisterns  with  the  melted-snow  water 
from  the  canals,  or  by  boring  wells  to  sec- 
ond or  third  water,  at  a depth  of  50  feet 
and  upward.  Surface  water  is  reached  by 
shallow  wells,  in  most  places,  but  is  not 
liked  by  most  people,  because  of  the  min- 
eral matter  contained  In  it. 

Many  veins  of  good  coal  are  accessible, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  these  lands,  furnish- 
ing abundant  and  excellent  fuel  at  low 
price.  There  are  also  strong  showings  of  oil 
and  gas  in  many  places.  Cottonwood  tim- 
ber, suitable  for  fence  posts,  framing  tim- 
ber and  fuel,  is  found  on  some  of  the  land, 
and  a sawmill,  cutting  native  pine  lumber 
is  within  practicable  driving  distance. 


bined  family  of  prosperous  municipalities. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  a principal  town, 
and  from  this,  as  well  as  from  every  village, 
in  the  inauguration  of  which  the  present 
management  may  take  part,  all  saloons  and 
gambling  houses  will  be  perpetually  exclud- 
ed by  provisions  to  that  end  in  the  deeds 
for  the  real  estate. 

My  experience  In  settling  Big  Horn  Basin 
lands  has  shown  that  there  are  vastly  more 
people  ready  to  take  the  land  than  can  ever 
be  supplied  with  any  portion  at  first  hand. 
Therefore,  those  who  have  the  chance  to  get 
a piece  of  this  land  will  not  only  eet  a valu- 
able prize  that  cannot  be  duplicated  in 
their  experience,  but  will  have  property  that 
will  double  and  double  again  In  value — and 
then  some — in  a short  while,  and  that  can 
be  readily  turned  into  cash  at  any  time  at 
the  constantly  advancing  price. 

CAN  WORK  IT  OUT. 

Such  land  sells  today,  throughout  the 
West,  at  $100  to  $400  per  acre  for  the  raw, 
unimproved  land.  The  price  of  water-rights 
on  "Carey”  lands  throughout  the  Basin  is 
$30  per  acre  and  the  land  Is  eagerly  taken 
at  that  and  such  lands,  with  very  slight  im- 
provements added,  have  been  changing 
hands  the  past  few  months  at  $40  to  $125 
per  acre.  Those  who  first  take  hold  in  this 
new  proposition  of  ours,  and  can  put  in 
$1,000  and  upward  in  cash,  will  secure 
water-rights  for  choice  lands  at  $25  per 
acre  and  less,  with  privilege  of  working  out 
a large  part — -perhaps  all — the  price,  at  $5 
per  day  for  man  and  team,  and  receive 
enough  of  the  daily  wage,  in  cash,  where 
desired,  to  cover  current  living  expenses 
while  doing  the  work. 

This  land  has  not  yet  been  segregated 
under  the  Carey  Act,  though  it  is  intended 
to  so  arrange  it  soon.  Those  who  take  land 
now  can  take  it  either  as  a U.  S.  home- 
stead, or  under  the  Desert  Land  Act.  The 
former  requires  the  entryman  to  take  up 
his  residence  on  the  land  within  six  months 
after  filing,  and  he  can  make  a commu- 
tation final  proof  by  paying  $1.25  per  acre 
for  the  land,  after  14  months  residence,  or 
can  reside  upon  the  land  during  the  home- 
stead term  of  5 years  and  make  proof  at 
cost  of  only  land  office  fees — a mere  trifle. 


ties  to  get  their  means  in  shape — I shall 
have  all  the  means  in  hand  that  we  can  use 
in  this  proposition.  Then  no  others  can 
get  in  except  on  a par  basis.  As  always, 
the  rule  will  be,  “First  come,  first  served.” 
All  sorts  of  Investigation  invited  and  com- 
plete satisfaction  guaranteed  or  remittance 
returned. 

MEN  AND  TEAMS  WANTED. 

We  want  not  less  than  20  good  men  with 
teams  to  work  on  the  canals  and  dam  that 
must  be  under  way  by  June  15th.  They 
need  not  all  be  on  the  ground  by  that 
date.  Some  are  there  now;  perhaps  force 
enough  to  answer  until  the  middle  of  July. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  those  who  make 
a payment  engaging  a water-right.  Persons 
who  cannot  pay  in  full  for  40  acres  may 
make  half  payment  by  remitting  $550.  The 
wages  will  be  $5  per  day  for  man  and 
team,  half  cash  if  desired,  and  not  less 
than  half  the  wages  credited  on  water- 


and  thus  help  build  up  that  portion  of  our 

state. 

Thanking  you  for  your  very  kind  words 
in  reference  to  Wyoming  matters,  I am 
very  truly  yours,  F.  E.  WARREN. 

FROM  THE  STATE  LAND  BOARD. 
STATE  OF  WYOMING. 
CHEYENNE. 

State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners. 

Bryant  B.  Brooks,  President. 

Fenimore  Chatterton. 

Thos.  T.  Tynan. 

ROBERT  P.  FULLER, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Lands. 

March  6th,  1896. 

J.  W.  Gregory,  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
having  appeared  before  this  Board  and  giv- 
en satisfactory  evidence  of  excellent  stand- 
ing and  of  his  ability  to  properly  conduct 
the  business  of  settling  irrigable  lands  of 
this  State,  we  are  pleased  to  commend  his 
efforts  in  this  behalf,  to  assure  him  our  cor- 
dial co-operation  and  support  in  this  work 


plight  at  thp  nrlcp  npr  acre  fixed  by  the  und  to  extend  to  all  good  people  whom  he 

nght,  at  the  price  per  acre  fixed  by  cne  may  ,nvUe  t0  become  citi2ens  of  Wyoming, 

the  rignt  win  oe  a hearty  invitation  to  come  and  see  what 


BEFORE  TAKING  the  Irrigation 


amount  prepaid. 

served  to  discharge  any  man  whose  work 
or  conduct  is  unsatisfactory,  paying  him  in 
full  for  all  work  done  and  repaying  alj 
money  advanced  by  him  with  interest  at  7 
per  cent  for  the  time  it  has  been  used.  No 
unfair  advantage  will  be  taken  of  this  pro- 
vision. We  would  rather  have  the  whole 
proposition  taken  by  men  taking  40  acres 
each,  and  less,  and  will  use  as  much  effort 
to  help  out  and  completely  satisfy  every 
good  man  who  takes  a small  tract  as  any  one 
who  takes  more;  but  sometimes  there  is 
on  such  work  a man  who  is  "grouchy,1  or  a 
"shirk.”  Only  those  will  be  employed  who 

are  satisfied  and  "straight."  Those  who  , 

are  satisfied  and  satisfactory  will  not  be  re-  Charles  C.  Carlisle,  Assistant 

SMliU^t^^SSX0^'  Mr  , w ^^yneStWyj0osenMhar^o6-  19°6' 

cost  of  the  water-rlght  and  it  should  not  be  - DeJar lir pThe^'l.  no  Soubt'  but  that  Wy- 

cent  int^-Ht  on  hto  money,  until  hi/  water-  £“£«  agriculture ^100°/  fnTl  am"  gfad^o 
right  is  ready  besides  getttog  hn*  murgln  of  ^^he^ncr/ased  in?Sat  tha.  ts  m^nffea? 
profit  in  ‘ f on  in  irrigation  and  reclamtlon  projects.  The 

curity  throughout  as  writ  thera'w Im  swarm  range  conditions  must  give  way  soon  to 
first  cost  and  that -all  the < others  "ko  ^warm  something  better,  and  there  is  no  state  in 
mto  the  country  at  the  same  t the  union  which  promises  to  advance  more 

IlW  \ Y QlflCKLY  ValUe  °{  aU  the  d rapidly  in  the  next  five  years  than  Wyom- 


our  grand  young  State  has  to  offer  them. 

B.  B.  BROOKS,  Governor, 

President  State  Land  Board. 

F.  CHATTERTON,  Secretary  of  State. 

Member  of  Board. 

THOMAS  T.  TYNAN, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction, 
Member  of  Board. 

R.  P.  FULLER,  Comr.  of  Public  Land*. 
FROM  THE  STATE  ENGINEER. 

THE  STATE  OF  WYOMING 
Engineer’s  Office 
CHEYENNE 

Charles  T.  Johnston,  State  Engineer. 
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of  German- American  Bank,  Stock  Yards  Bank 
or  First  National  Bank,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  As 

soon  as  we  are  ready  to  publish  maps  and 
exact  location  of  the  land,  so  that  they  can 
answer  questions  intelligently,  I will  give 

Treatment-- and  AFTER  TAKING 


RAILROADS  AND  DUMMY  LINES. 

One  railroad  is  building  alongside  these 
lands  and  another  is  highly  probable  in  the 
near  future.  If  one  of  these  does  not  trav- 
erse the  whole  length  of  our  lands,  an  elec- 
tric, or  dummy,  connecting  line  will  do  so. 
Arrangements  are  already  under  way  to 
guarantee  this,  and  it  will  be  done,  and.  In 
all  probability,  the  most  of  the  tourist  trav- 
el, to  and  from  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  will  pass  over  this  line. 

All  sqrts  of  live  stock  thrive  and  the 
lands  produce  all  sorts  of  farm  crops  and 
fruits  of  the  latitude.  Among  the  best  farm 
crops  are  alfalfa,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  tim- 
othy, potatoes  and  sugar  beets,  and  of  fruits, 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  grapes  and 
small  fruits.  The  two  rival  trunk  lines  of 
railroad  insure  ample  access  to  markets  at 
reasonable  freight  rates. 

I am  ready  to  receive  applications  for  this 
land  and,  to  the  ones  who  first  become  in- 
terested, will  give  opportunity  to  get  a 
ground-floor  footing.  All  necessary  surveys 
have  been  made,  showing  the  irrigable  char- 
acter of  the  land,  the  location  of  canals, 
reservoirs,  ettc.,  and  filings  have  been  made 
and  legal  steps  taken  to  secure  water-rights, 
reservoir,  canal  and  dam-sites  and  funds 
secured  and  in  hand'  to  fully  guarantee  the 
successful  inauguration  of  this  enterprise, 
which  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive and  valuable  in  the  West. 

FIRST  MONEY  READY. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  proposition  is  that 
the  land  lies  so  that  we  can  first  put  6,000 
acres  of  land  under  irrigation,  sell  it  and 
apply  the  proceeds  to  help  toward  the  next 
20,000  acres  or  more,  and  so  on,  yet  all  be- 
coming In  the  end  parts  of  a grand  system. 
We  have  more  than  enough  means  in  hand 
to  complete  the  first  step  and  the  whole  is 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  highest  personal 
character,  proven  ability  and  long  practical 
experience.  Every  person  who  goes  into 
the  proposition  is  guaranteed  a square  deal 
and  a good,  broad  margin  on  his  invest- 
ment, and  the  success  of  the  proposition  is 
already  assured. 

The  usual  course  in  such  a matter  is  to 
lay  the  proposition  before  some  group  of 
men  of  large  capital,  get  them  to  put  up 
the  money  necessary  to  build  the  Irrigation 
works  and  give  them  practically  all  the 
profit  in  the  deal.  In  this  case,  men  of 
moderate  means,  nearly  all  of  whom  will 
take  portions  of  the  land,  will  supply  the 
balance  of  funds  needed,  and  to  these  will  be 
given  the  margins  which  otherwise  go  to 
non-resident  capitalists.  At  this  time  the 
best  margins  will  be  given  to  men  who  put 
in  the  largest  sums  of  money,  so  as  to  get 
a good  strong  accumulation  of  resources 
ahead;  but,  later,  the  strongest  efforts  will 
be  made  to  get  men  to  take  but  4 0 acres  of 
land — or  less.  The  whole  proposition  will 
be  handled  systematically,  the  towns,  means 
of  transportation  and  other  things  which 
tend  to  make  up  a populous  and  prosperous 
region  being  managed  with  reference  to  the 
main  purpose  of  making  every  piece  of  land 
productive  and  valuable  to  Its  owner. 
CIVIC  CO-OPERATION  AND  BENEFIT. 
Throughout  the  whole  proposition,  there  will 
be  villages,  with  free  sites  for  school  houses, 
public  halls  and  parks,  with  rapid  transit 
of  passengers  and  products  guaranteed,  and 
telephone  exchanges,  electric  lights,  mills, 
factories,  and  every  sort  of  Industry  and 
civic  enterprise  will  be  sought  that  can  be 
judiciously  fostered  to  make  a well-com- 


THE  WIFE 
MAY  TAKE 
LAND. 

Under  the 
Desert  Land 
Act,  a man 
may  take  not 
exceeding  320 
acres,  and 
his  wife  is 
also  entitled 
to  takfe  as 
much;  but 
we  will  fur- 
nish water 
rights  for 
such  land, 
only  on  stipulation  that  all  above  160  acres  in 
one  family  shall  pass  to  other  parties  as 
soon  as  we  secure  buyers  therefor  at  $30 
per  acre,  which  I will  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  secure  before  May  1st  next.  This 
is  to  prevent  large  individual  holdings.  We 
propose  to  secure  a dense  population  and 
the  resulting  high  cultivation  and  more  val- 
uable improvements,  thus  making  the  land 
of  every  one  in  the  proposition  the  more 
valuable. 

Taking  land  under  any  of  these  rights 
will  not  hinder  the  entryman  taking  land 
under  the  Carey  act  also,  if  he  wishes. 


lands,  and  you  can  depend  on  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  this  department  in  all  that 
tends  toward  the  material  prosperity  of  our 
commonwealth.  Sincerely  yours, 

CLARENCE  T.  JOHNSTON. 

State  Engineer. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  M.  IRVINE. 

Reprinted  from  Western  Fruit-Grower,  for 
February,  1905. 

Judge  Gregory  has  had  his  office  with 
The  Fruit-Grower  for  nearly  three  years 
past,  and  has  been  known  to  the  manager 
of  this  paper  for  some  fifteen  years.  He 
resided  for  many  years  in  Southwestern 
Kansas,  an  Irrigation  region,  and  thus  be- 
come schooled  in  its  practical  workings.  In 
that  time  he  took  so  active  and  prominent 
a part  in  national  irrigation  affairs  as  to 
become  well  known  to  and  associated  with 
all  those  most  prominent  in  that  Interest. 
He  helped  organize  the  National  Irrigation 
Congress,  serving  on  its  executive  commit- 
tee six  years.  He  certainly  has  had  the  ex- 

Srience,  and  has  the  ability  to  qualify  him 
> make  and  superintend  selections  of  suit- 
able land  for  those 
who  may  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of 
his  services.  Parties 
who  may  choose  to 
remit  location  fees 
t o Judge  Gregory 
and  have  him  select 
land  for  them  can 
rely  upon  their  in- 
terests being  careful- 
ly and  conscientious- 
ly looked  after. 

J.  M.  IRVINE, 
Editor  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 


First  Class.  These  Show  What 


whole  groups  of 
official  references. 

Walt  until  then,  or 
later  to  send  re- 
mittances, if  not 
fully  satisfied;  but 
let  me  hear  from  you  if  interested. 

"WHAT  THOU  DOEST,  DO  QUICKLY.” 
J.  W.  GREGORY, 

619  Edmond  St., 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

DOCUMENTS. 

Senator  Francis  E.  Warren  of  Wyoming 


YV  Will  Make  of  It 


The  largest  view, 
at  the  far  side,  is 
from  a photograph 
of  Big  Horn  Basin 
land  in  its  wild 
state.  These  two. 
nearest,  are  from 
photos  of  North 
Yakima  (Wash.) 
scenes,  showing  the 
results  of  irrigation. 
Their  country  was 
originally  as  wild 
and  barren  - looking 
as  the  Basin. 


Please  note  the  following  table,  which  shows  what  the  investor  of  a given  sum  will 
receive  for  his  money  and  what  he  can  realize  on  it.  For  the  amount  of  cash  in 
Col.  1,  seven  per  cent  preferred  stock  of  the  Irrigation  Company  wrill  be  Issued  to 
the  amount  Indicated  in  Col.  2,  which  will  be  receivable  at  par  In  full  payment  for 
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By  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  $1,000  cash  will  now  pay  in  full  for  the  water-right 
for  40  acres;  $3,600  for  160  acres.  The  profits  noted  in  Cols.  6 and  7 are  figured 
on  a basis  of  $35  prr  acre,  which  I can  guarantee  and  will  engage  to  secure  for  any 
holder  bv  Mav  1st,  1908.  As  the  land  will  be  selling  readily  at  $50  an  acre  and  above, 
before  that  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a very  safe  guaranty:  and  all  such  land  will 
be  worth,  In  the  market,  more  than  $100  an  acre  in  a comparatively  short  time. 


Maps  and  plats  of  these  lands  are  not  yet 
ready;  will  be  given  later. 

Whether  the  investor  takes  this  land  him- 
self, will  be  Immaterial.  The  proceeds  of 
the  snle  of  the  water-rights  for  that  acre- 
age of  land  will  be  devoted  to  making  good 
the  investment,  and  I will  enter  Into  a 
written  guaranty  to  furnish  the  purchasers 
for  the  land  at  $30  per  acre,  to  cover  the 
par  value  of  the  stock  represented  by  the 
Investment,  if  the  investor  wishes  to  close 
out  by  May  1st,  1907,  or  at  $35  an  acre  by 
May  1st,  1908. 

I am  already  in  receipt  of  remittances 
ranging  from  $2,000  to  $4,000  each,  have  sev- 
eral subscriptions  recorded  of  $5,000  each, 
and  several  more  in  view,  reaching  as  high 
as  $10,000  each  in  amount. 

Within  20  days  after  the  issue  of  this 
printed  matter — just  time  enough  for  par- 


is  one  of  the  best  known  members  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate.  I have  had  the  honor  of  his 
acquaintance  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 
Read  the  following: 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
ON  CLAIMS. 

F.  E Warren,  Wyoming.  Chairman 
Washington,  D.  C..  Feb.  28,  1905. 

J.  W.  Gregory,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.; 

Dear  Mr.  Gregory:  I am  in  receipt  of 
yours  of  the  ISth  enclosing  me  an  article  by 
you  on  irrigable  lands  in  the  Big  Horn 
Basin,  Wyoming. 

Your  article  does  not  exaggerate  the  op- 
portunities presented  by  irrigation  enter- 
prise in  the  Big  Horn  Basin  for  those  who 
desire  to  make  homes  iq  that  part  of  the 
West. 

I trust  that  you  will  continue  your  efforts 
to  obtain  settlers  on  the  lands  In  question 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CAMPBELL. 

Office  of  American  Printing  Co.. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  17.  1906. 

At  intervals  in  1888-9  and  '90,  as  a jour- 
neyman printer,  I worked  in  the  office  of 
the  Garden  City,  Kans.,  Daily  Sentinel,  a 
morning  paper  with  a wide  circulation  and 
taking  the  Associated  Press  report  over  its 
own  special  wire.  The  paper  was  owned 
and  conducted  by  J.  W.  Gregory,  and  though 
a political  newspaper,  it  was  specially  de- 
voted to  the  irrigation  interests  of  that 
Western  country.  Mr.  Gregory  served  as  a 
special  agent  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1890  and  1891,  in  the  work  of 
irrigation  investigation,  covering  many 
Western  states,  was  active  in  organizing  the 
National  Irrigation  Congress  in  1891,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  Irrigation  Law  adopt- 
ed by  the  State  of  Kansas  about  that  time. 
It  thus  happens  that  he  has  given  many 
years  to  active  irrigation  affairs  and  in- 
vestigation. in  a practical  way:  and.  that 
this  has  been  to  good  purpose  is  evidenced 
by  his  success  in  securing  settlers,  from  all 
parts  of  the  continent,  during  the  past  18 
months — a matter  in  which  “The  Fruit- 
Grower”  has  played  an  important  part,  by 
the  way,  as  Mr.  Gregory  freely  admits.  Ev- 
erything that  I have  been  able  to  learn  re- 
garding the  land  he  is  settling  indicates 
that  it  will  become  very  valuable  in  a 
comparatively  short  time.  He  has  had  his 
office  near  us  during  the  past  four  years, 
and  we  have  had  the  best  of  opportunities 
to  know  his  business  standing  and  methods, 
and  I feel  safe  in  saying  that  everyone  who 
entrusts  business  to  his  hands  will  find  it 
handled  with  scrupulous  care  and  honesty 
and  with  energy  and  ability. 

WM.  G.  CAMPBELL,  Jr.. 

Genl.  Manager  “The  Fruit-Grower  Co.," 
"Farm  and  Stock”  and  American 
Printing  Co. 

Office  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Co., 

St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  May  16,  1906. 

Wo  have  seen  the  remittances  — bank 
drafts — ranging  In  amount  from  $2,000  to 
$4,000,  in  possession  of  Mr.  Gregory,  and 
payable  to  his  order,  to  be  used  In  Inaugur- 
ating work  upon  his  new  80,000  acre  land 
proposition  in  Big  Horn  Basin. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Jr. 

James  M.  Irvine. 

Continued  on  Next  Page. 
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Continued  from  Preceding  Page. 

PERSONAL,  AND  SPECIAL. 

One  railroad  is  building  through  Big  Horn 
Basin,  another  right  at  its  front  door,  so  to 
s;-eak,  and  two  others  getting  ready  to 
enter.  The  U.  S.  Government  is  spending 
$2,225,000  on  one  Irrigation  proposition 
which  will  irrigate  150,000  acres  of  land  and 
private  concerns  have  work  under  way  in- 
volving the  expenditure  of  more  than  twice 
as  much  more,  and  irrigating  more  than 
twice  as  much  more  land.  Great  veins  of 
finest  coal  are  opening  up  and  also  oil,  gas, 
copper,  iron,  gold,  silver  and  other  valuable 
minerals  and  ores.  A hasty  but  conservative 
and  perfectly  safe  calculation  shows  that, 
with  no  other  stimulus  than  the  develop- 
ment of  what  is  already  visibly  begun,  the 
actual  wealth  of  Big  Horn  Basin  will  be 
increased  in  the  next  ensuing  five  years, 
more  than  two  hundred  million  dollars. 

It  is  as  though  such  a stupendous  sum 
were  in  gold  coin,  scattered  about  over  the 
ground  in  that  region  of  wonderful  possibili- 
ties, ready  to  be  gathered  up  by  whoever 
gets  there  first.  The  gathering  process  has 
already  begun.  Would  YOU  like  to  pick  up 
some  of  it  ? You  can  do  it  as  well  as  any- 
body else. 

Land,  partly  improved,  that  I could  have 
bought  a year  ago  for  $25  an  acre  has  since 
sold  for  $50  an  acre.  Raw  land  that  was 
offered  last  summer,  (with  water  right)  at 
$30  an  acre,  85  miles  from  railroad,  is  sell- 
ing now  at  $40  an  acre  and  the  price  is 
soon  to  be  advanced  to  $50,  and  will  rapidly 
go  still  higher,  because  the  railroad  will  soon 
be  completed  past  it. 

For  the  past  18  months  I have  been  tak- 
ing people  into  the  Basin,  traveling  an  extra 
distance  of  300  miles  by  rail,  “clear  around 
Robinhood’s  barn  to  get  in  at  the  back 
door,”  and  then  traveling  25  to  85  miles  by 
stage  to  see  the  land;  yet  the  value  of  the 
land  when  irrigated,  is  so  apparent,  and 
development  is  so  clearly  and  unmistakably 
forging  ahead  that  nearly  everybody  who 
has  gone  into  the  country  to  see  for  him- 
self has  instantly  decided  to  take  some  of 
the  land.  In  thirty  days  from  the  time 
when  you  read  this,  there  will  be  a railroad 
in  operation  practically  clear  across  the 
Basin,  and  rapidy  building  direct  to  Denver, 
bringing  packing  plants  and  wholesale 
houses  within  300  miles  of  the  Basin  and 
settling  at  once  all  questions  as  to  markets 
and  shortening  travel  to  the  National  Yel- 
lowstone Park  by  600  miles  per  round  trip. 
A dozen  new  towns  will  be  building  up  and 
hundreds  ef  irrigated  farms  being  opened 
and  improved.  Already  sawmills  are  buzz- 
ing, crews  of  briekmakers,  quarrymen  and 
makers  of  artificial  stone  are  working  day 
and  night  shifts  to  provide  building  material 
for  the  boom  that  is  begun.  Hotel  business, 
restaurant  business,  all  sorts  of  mercantile 
business,  blacksmithing,  carpenter  work, 
brick  and  stone  work,  common  labor — all 
sorts  of  business  and  industry  have  but  be- 
gun to  be  active.  I,  with  my  field  force 
and  assistants,  expect  to  furnish  settlers  for 
more  than  150,000  acres  of  the  finest  of 
irrigated  lands,  as  rapidly  as  the  lands  can 
be  made  ready,  and  there  are  many  more 
who  are  busy  along  the  same  line  of  activity 
In  the  year  and  a half  during  wihch  I 
have  been  engaging  settlers  for  these  lands. 

I have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  people 
for  the  land  more  rapidly  than  the  land  has 
been  gotten  ready  for  the  people.  Now  I 
am  in  a fair  way  to  have  the  matter  of  get- 
ting the  land  ready  very  considerably  ex- 
pedited, but  have  demonstrated  that  I could 
very  quickly  furnish  settlers  for  many  times 
as  much  land  as  there  wil  be  available. 
What  I have  predicted  from  the  first  will 
prove  too  sadly  true,  that  there  will  event- 
ually be  a great  many  people  lamenting  that 
they  were  too  slow  in  acting  or  too  late 
learning  the  facts,  to  get  some  of  this  valu- 
able land  at  a fraction  of  its  value. 

Meanwhile  the  selling  price  of  improved 
lands  is  popping  up  like  a cork  let  loose  in 
deep  water.  To  hande  some  of  the  bargains 
which  may  be  secured  among  people  who 
are  not  yet  awake  to  the  situation,  I have 
organized  the  Gregory  Realty  Co.,  capital 
stock  $100,000,  two-fifths  of  which  is  7% 
preferred  stock.  The  foregoing  paragraphs 
give  some  idea  of  what  is  going  on.  To  give 
details  at  all  fully  would  take  volumes.  The 
following  propositions  give  some  Idea  of 


what  can  be  done  by  parties  who  would 
like  to  get  deeded  land. 

No.  1.  120  acres  of  land,  all  irrigable  and 

with  gilt-edge,  perpetual  water  right;  near 
head  of  ditch;  on  bank  of  Big  Horn  River 
(but  above  any  danger  of  overflow),  directly 
on  line  of  railroad  and  two  miles  from  new 
station;  all  in  cultivation  this  season;  fine 
fishing  in  river;  land  fenced,  good  log 
dwelling,  stable,  etc;  school  house  half  mile 
distant.  This  land  will  be  worth  $100  an 
acre  soon.  Rented  unti  Jan.  1st,  next.  To 
the  first  satisfactory  person  depositing  $4,000 
on  this  I will  assign  that  amount  in  the  7 
per  cent  preferred  stock,  so  that  he  will  re- 
ceive interest  on  this  money  from  the  time 
of  its  investment,  and  give  him  the  option 
to  occupy  the  land  for  a year  from  termina- 
tion of  present  lease,  at  an  agreed  rental, 
or  to  buy  the  land  at  an  agreed  price,  which 
shall  be  such  that  I can  guarantee  not  less 
than  25  per  cent  gain  within  12  months 
from  date  of  purchase.  This  may  seem 
somewhat  indefinite,  but  the  situation  is 
such  that  I can  not  make  a more  definite 
offer  at  this  time.  Title  Is  perfect,  the  land 
is  located  so  as  to  make  first-class  nursery 
and  market  garden  ground  near  good  mar- 


carriage  house,  young  orchard  and  small 
fruits.  Public  road  on  two  sides.  Owners 
have  cleared  not  less  than  $400  per  year  off 
the  garden  alone.  It  is  a beautiful  place, 
and,  as  it  adjoins  a good  townsite,  close  to 
schools,  churches,  stores,  etc.,  a value  of  up- 
ward of  $150  per  acre  can  be  counted  on 
within  30  months.  Price  $7,200.  The  first 
responsible  party  to  deposit  $5,000  on  this 
property  can  take  that  amount  in  the  7% 
preferred  stock  and  have  the  opportunity  to 
crop  the  land  for  a year,  taking  two-thirds 
of  the  crops  and  having  his  7 per  cent  on 
his  investment,  also,  meanwhile,  with  the 
right  to  close  the  deal  at  any  time  until 
sold. 

No.  4 — A Magnificent  Deal.  This  Is  not  in 
Big  Horn  Basin,  but  is  equally  well  located, 
6 miles  from  county  seat,  which  is  on  new 
railroad,  under  way.  It  has  1,240  acres  of 
magnifies  t valley  'and,  over  1,100  acn-s 
under  ditch,  with  first  water  right  from 
one  of  the  finest  streams  in  the  state;  2,600 
acres  of  state  land  under  long  lease  at  low 
rate.  This  leased  land  is  enclosed  by  first- 
class  wire  fence  and  has  a big  spring,  with 
water  piped  into  tanks,  furnishing  abundant 
stock  water  the  year  round.  The  irrigated 


No.  6 — This  is  another  principality.  It  Is 
in  Big  Horn  Basin,  consists  of  1,240  acres 
of  deeded  land,  of  which  1,140  can  be  put 
Into  cultivation.  The  remaining  140  is  fine 
pasture  land  along  river  bottom.  The  whole 
tract  stretches  alongside  one  of  the  princi- 
pal rivers  of  the  Basin  and  the  water  right 
is  No.  1,  out  of  a supply  sufficient  to 
irrigate  half  a million  acres.  Of  the 
cultivable  land,  there  are  160  acres  of 
alfalfa,  250  acres  under  plow,  140  acres  wild 
pasture,  200  under  ditch  but  unbroken,  510 
acres  timothy  and  wild  hay.  There  are 
$15,000  worth  of  Improvements,  consisting  of 
a fine  dwelling,  barn,  sheds,  corrals,  fences, 
etc.,  ail  in  first-class  condition.  Big  orchard 
in  bearing,  of  axiples,  pears,  plums,  small 
fruits.  Price  Includes  farm  machinery  used 
on  the  place.  Survey  for  a railroad,  which 
will  be  built  In  the  near  future,  crosses  one 
corner  of  the  tract,  situated  right  to  make 
a valuable  townsite.  Price,  $60,000.  With 
the  whole  place  systemtically  handled,  it 
will  produce  from  $10,000  to  upward  of 
$30,000  of  alfalfa  per  annum.  As  small  farms 
and  town  lots  It  can  be  sold  for  more  than 
$100,000  in  a short  time. 


The  above  views  are  from  photographs  of  the  magnificent  ranch  property  briefly  described  in  proposition  No.  4,  headed,  “A  Mag- 
nificent Deal.”  The  views  were  taken  a few  days  ago  expressly  for  use  in  this  article.  The  mansion  house  of  the  property  stood  near 
the  small  buildings  seen  at  the  base  of  the  bluff,  but  was  burned  down  not  long  ago  and  has  not  yet  been  rebuilt.  The  views  are 
sample  glimpses  of  the  beautiful  valley  which  stretches  for  more  th  an  two  miles  along  the  stream  shown  in  the  small  view  below, 
which  furnishes  the  water  supply  for  irrigation  and  for  stock. . . It  is  a truly  magnificent  tract  of  land,  grandly  located. 


ket.  It  has  75,000  fruit  trees  in  nursery 
rows,  and  melons,  potatoes,  alfalfa  and  a 
wide  range  of  farm  and  garden  crops  grow- 
ing. 

No.  2 — 4 0 acres,  all  Irrigable  land  and 

first-class  water  right;  fenced,  good  dwell- 
ing; log  stable,  some  good  cottonwood  tim- 
ber, about  half  the  land  in  cultivation;  one 
corner  of  tract  touches  Big  Horn  River. 
Situated  so  that  owner  could  take  adjoining 
land  under  Carey  Act;  about  2 miles  from 
new  R.  R.  station.  Price  $1,600.  To  the 
first  satisfactory  person  paying  $1,200  on 
this.  I will  issue  that  amount  in  7 per  cent 
stock,  with  option  to  crop  the  land  one 

season  before  paying  balance,  and  contract 
to  take  it  off  his  hands  If  he  prefer,  giving 
him  two-thirds  of  all  crops  beside  7 per  cent 
on  his  money.  Will  also  furnish  the  pur- 
chaser work  for  one  or  more  outfits  on  canal 
work  at  $5  a day  for  man  and  team,  if 
desired.  Proposing  purchaser  must  have 
team,  vehicles,  etc.  to  do  ordinary  farm 
work  and  means,  above  his  cash  payment, 
to  get  to  the  land. 

No.  3 — 120  acres,  all  Irrigable  land,  adjoin- 
ing a good  young  town  which  will  be  a rail- 
way station;  some  timber,  90  acres  In  cul- 
tivation, 60  acres  of  which  Is  set  to  a fine 
growth  of  alfalfa;  good  6-room  dwelling, 
stables,  corrals,  poultry  house,  out  house. 


land  all  fenced  and  cross-fenced  into  six 
good  size  farms.  Main  buildings  consist  of 
dwelling,  stables,  corrals,  poultry  house,  ice 
house,  etc.,  in  beautiful  location  on  bank  of 
clear  stream  filled  with  fish.  One  tenant 
house  and  out-buildings.  This  is  a genuine 
principality.  It  can  be  subdivided  into  a 
dozen  or  more  fine  farms.  Is  but  a short 
distance,  by  a 'ine  driveway,  from  a large 
tract  which  I shall  colonize  in  small  facts 
within  the  next  few  months,  and  am  in 
position  to  guarantee  the  man  who  bujs 
this  magnificent  place,  or  who  goes  in  on  it 
with  me,  one  of  the  greatest  investments 
ever  offered.  The  Improvements  on  this 
tract  have  cost  $20,000,  and  I can  sell  the 
land  in  small  tracts  at  an  average  of  $75 
an  acre  while  my  colonization  sale  Is  under- 
way, within  one  year.  It  wil  require  but 
$12,000  cash  to  swing  this  and  the  first 
satisfactory  party  depositing  that  amount 
may  receive  the  face  of  his  payment  in  7 
per  cent  stock — backed  also  by  the  land — 
with  the  right  to  close  a deal  at  an  agreed 
price,  or  to  divide  the  profits  to  be  made 
on  the  sale  of  the  land  In  small  tracts.  In- 
vestigation will  show  that  a $12,000  Invest- 
ment in  this  property  can  be  made  to  re- 
turn the  Investor  more  than  twice  that  sum, 
in  a very  short  time. 


No.  6 — The  principal  hotel  in  the  principal 
town  in  its  region.  Is  always  full.  Does 
all  the  business  it  can  handle  and  its  capac- 
ity can  readily  be  expanded.  The  net  in- 
come per  month  is  from  $1,000  to  $1,500. 
Want  a good  hotel  man  to  take  an  interest, 
or  will  sell  the  whole.  Price  now,  $15,000. 

No.  7 — To  increase  available  cash,  will  sell 
not  exceeding  $10,000  par  value  of  the  7 per 
cent  Preferred  Stock  of  Gregory  Healthy  Co. 
at  97.  Shares  are  $100  each.  Will  sell  from 
one  share  up  until  amount  is  placed.  Thus, 
$97  will  buy  one  share;  $485  five  shares: 
$970  ten  shares.  It  can  be  used  as  cash  at 
any  time  on  a deal. 

No.  8 — Excellent  stock  ranch  of  240  acres; 
138  acres  irrigable;  60  acres  in  alfalfa;  70 
acres  wild  hay;  170  acres  enclosed  by  3 to  5 
wire  fence.  Has  two  small  houses,  barn, 
room  for  20  horses;  cattle  shed  230  feet  long: 
hen  house,  orchard;  haying  machinery  to  go 
with  ranch.  Is  rented  to  March  1st,  next, 
and  $600  will  be  allowed  for  the  rent  Price. 
$6,000;  half  cash,  balance  long  time,  if 
desired. 

If  you  are  interested  in  deeded  irriga- 
ble land,  give  me  an  idea  of  what  you  want 
and  I will  get  you  a satisfactory  deal.  It 
is  important  to  act  quickly. 

J.  W.  GREGORY, 

619  Edmond  Street  St.  Joseph,  Mo, 


Cash  Prize  Contest  Closes  July  First 

Only  a month  remains  until  the  closing  of  our  Cash  Prize  Contest,  but  there  is  yet  time  for  our  readers  to  get  up  clubs 
and  enter  the  contest,  with  good  chances  of  winning  one  of  the  prizes.  Only  a little  work  will  be  needed,  for,  as  we  have  re- 
'peatedly  stated,  Fruit-Grower  clubs  are  small,  as  a rule.  The  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the  last  contest  sent  only  nine  sub- 
scribers, and  a letter  from  this  gentleman  says  he  was  very  much  surprised  to  receive  a check  for  $20,  for  he  had  not  supposed 
he  would  stand  a chance  to  win  a prize.  But  he  won  $20  for  nine  subscribers.  This  was  in  addition  to  the  regular  cash  com- 
mission we  allow  on  every  subscription.  The  prizes  for  the  contest  ending  July  1 are  as  follows : 

First  Prize,  for  largest  club,  $20;  Second  Prize,  for  second  largest  clnb,  $10;  Third  Prize,  for  third  largest 
club,  $10;  Fourth  Prize,  for  fourth  largest  club,  $5;  Fifth  Prize,  for  fifth  largest  club,  $5. 

Sixth  to  Tenth  Prizes — For  the  sixth  to  tenth  largest  lis  ts  we  will  send  prepaid  a complete  set  of  ten  “Brother  Jonathan” 
booklets,  valued  at  $2  per  set. 

During  this  contest  we  are  making  a special  proposition  to  club-raisers,  which  will  be  explained  to  all  who  write  for 
particulars.  This  proposition  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  we  have  ever  offered,  and  when  it  is  explained  to  you,  you  will  realize 
that  it  will  not  be  a hard  matter  to  get  subscriptions  under  this  special  offer.  Write  today  for  particulars  of  this  contest. 

We  want  to  again  emphasize  the  fact  that  not  a reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  need  hesitate  to  enter  this  contest,  with  a 
good  chance  to  win  one  of  the  best  prizes,  for  it  has  always  been  our  experience  that  large  clubs  are  not  necessary.  The  Fruit- 
Grower’s  circulation  is  scattered  all  over  the  country,  with  a few  subscribers  in  each  community,  and  large  clubs,  therefore,  are 
not  the  general  rule.  In  the  contest  which  recently  closed  first  prize  went  to  a man  who  secured  nine  subscribers,  and  not  a 
prize  winner  sent  as  much  money  to  pay  for  the  subscriptions  he  received  as  he  received  in  return  as  his  cash  prize. 

See  how  easy  it  would  have  been  to  have  won  first  prize  in  that  contest — and  conditions  may  be  the  same  this  time. 

Remember  the  contest  closes  July  1,  and  winners  will  be  announced  in  August  number.  Sample  copies  as  needed  will 
be  furnished  to  all  who  try  to  win  these  prizes. 

JUST  A WORD  TO  THE  WOMEN. 

As  a rule,  women  can  get  more  subscribers  than  men,  when  they  become  interested  in  a publication.  We  know  they  are 
interested  in  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  we  would  like  to  see  at  least  one  of  the  best  prizes  go  to  one  of  our  women  folks  this  time. 

Send  today  for  particulars  of  the  special  subscription  off  er  we  are  making  at  this  time,  and  begin  at  once,  for  there  is  yet 
time  to  win  the  first  prize  in  this  contest — or,  failing  in  that,  to  win  one  of  the  other  prizes,  which  are  all  worth  having. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY  ::  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 
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NATIONAL 

Stocks— none  better 


NATIONAL  LUMBER  & BOX  CO 
BEAUT  BOXES.  CRATES  & 
fRUIT  BASKETS. 


Folding:  Berry  Boxes 
Leslie  Berry  Boxes 
Ilallock  Berry  Boxes 
Tin-Top  or  Wood-Top 
Fruit  Packages  and  Crates 
Panel  Shipping  Boxes 
Veneers,  In  Spruce,  Fir  or 
Cottonwood 
Boxes  of  Every 
Description 

Lumber,  Rough  or  Dressed 
Mouldings 
Turned  Stock 
Sash  and  Door  Stock 
Lath,  Etc. 


NATIONAL  LUMBER  & BOX  CO 
BERRY  BOXES.  CRATES  & 
FRUIT  BASKETS. 


AWARD iD 

60LD  MEDAL 


Quality , Quantity 
Quick  Service 


Writ*  for  Cat&logu*  Mid  Pric*t. 


NATIONAL 


LUMBER  AND 
BOX  COMPANY 

Main  Office,  Mills  and  Factory 

HOQUIAM,  WASHINGTON 


Washing  Ginghams  and  Prints. 

New  prints  should  be  washed  in 
lukewarm  water  in  which  Ivory  Soap 
has  been  dissolved.  Avoid  much  rub- 
bing. Rinse  well,  wring  thoroughly 
and  dry  quickly,  not  in  the  sun.  The 
secret  of  washing  prints  so  that  the 
colors  will  not  fade  is  in  doing  it 
quickly  and  in  using  Ivory  Soap. 

There  is  no  “free”  (uncombined'  alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.  That  is 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 


Ivory  Soap 
994Tioo  Per  Cent.  Pure 


THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST.  UNIVERSALLY  ADMIRED. 


NATIONAL 


BERRY  BOX 


LESLIE  STYLE  L_ 

'AXb'/t  OUTSIDE  MEASURE 


SHOWS 


IN  ALL 
STYLES 


The  IDEAL 

IN 

REALITY 


Patented  Nov.  17. 1903. 


O skinned  fruit;  no  nailing;  no  mildew;  no  warping;  no  splitting; 
no  waste;  no  loss.  A fruit  preserver,  folded  in  an  instant.  A 
clean,  glossy,  substantial  package,  aiding  in  the  sale  of  fruits. 
Made  from  Smooth  Paper  Stock,  coated  on  both  sides 

with  odorless  and  tasteless  best  paraflne  wax. 

First  Year’s  Results: 

Sales  in  29  States  and  communication 
with  44  States  of  the  Union. 

LESLIE  STYLE  GREATLY  IMPROVED-double  reinforced 
on  bottom  edge,  which  gives  also  EXTRA  support  for  bottom  on 
all  sides.  Folded-up  sample  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICE-LIST  AND  READ  UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS. 

NATIONAL  PAPER  BOX  CO. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


WHITE  SPRUCE 

BERRY  CRATES 

Neatness  and  Strength  Combined 

STANDARD  LESLIE  WINE  MEASURE  BOXES 
PATENT  FOLDING  HALLOCK  BOXES 

They  are  by  far  the  most  at- 
tractive fruit  shipping  pack- 
age on  the  market. 

Wine  Measure  Size  of 
Standard  Thickness. 

jjfflwmiM 


GET  OUR  PRICES  BEFORE  BUYING. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


1215-1217  West  10th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1201=1203-1205  Jones  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 


One  Year  Cherry 

Do  not  forget  we  are  headquarters  for  ONE-YEAR  CHERRY.  We  will  have  a 
fine  lot  for  next  fall  as  well  as  two-year  trees  for  those  who  prefer  them.  We 
also  have  a nice  lot  of  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  etc.  Planters  will  do  well  to  get  our 
prices  before  buying.  Send  for  our  Cherry  circular. 


KNOX  NURSERIES 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & 80XS,  Proprietors.  VINCENNES,  INDIANA 


44  pages  9 x 12  inches;  22  colored  plates  showing  in  natural 
colors  216  varieties  of  Fruit,  with  concise  description,  including  season 
ripening  of  each;  64  half-tone  views  of  Nurseries,  Orchards,  Packing 
. 1 Houses,  etc.  Send  50cts.  and  we  will  send  thebook post-paid,  and  Rebate  Ticket 
, permitting  return  of  book  by  mail  within  60  days  and  we  refund  60  cts.  Or,  mall 
within  1 year,  Rebate  Ticket  with  312  order  for  nursery  stock  and  we  credit  $1.00 
in  part  payment  on  order  and  you  keep  the  book  free.  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 
Tirn  na  v ptcu  weekly  and  want  more  home  and  traveling  salesmen.  Outfit 
W Cl  IAI  viltjU  keek. — STAR!  BRO'S,  Louisiana.  Mo.,  Atlantic,  lows,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
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Colv  Teas  on  a Truit  Tarm 


While  many_  farmers  will  have 
planted  cow  peas  before  this  issue  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  reaches  them, 
many  fruit  farmers  can  plant  them 
profitably  after  this  date — indeed, 
many  orchardists  always  wait  until 
about  this  time  to  plant  this  crop. 
The  following  articles  were  furnished 
by  our  readers  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  com  peas.  They  tell 
how  practical  men  handle  this  crop, 
and  what  they  think  of  it: 

it 

Cow  Peas  in  Apple  Orchards. 

I plant  cow  peas  from  June  1 to  20, 
and  have  found  the  Whippoorwill  the 
best  variety.  I plant  in  drills  with  a 
corn  planter,  doubling  the  rows; 
planting  the  seed  broadcast  does  not 
do  so  well  here,  and  requires  more 
seed.  I do  not  cultivate  the  plants, 
as  the  rows  are  too  close  together; 
but  I leave  a strip  between  the  trees 
which  is  not  cultivated  until  the  fol- 
lowing season;  then  I plow  shallow 
the  other  way. 

I cut  my  peas  for  hay,  leaving  the 
roots  as  they  are;  plow  the  stubble 
under  the  following  spring.  Cut  the 
peas  when  the  vines  begin  to  turn 
yellow;  let  it  remain  on  the  ground 
until  cured,  then  put  in  stacks  or 
barn  as  soon  as  possible.  One  ton  of 
pea  hay  is  worth  two  of  ordinary 
hay  for  milk  cows  or  growing  stock; 
I do  not  feed  full  rations  to  horses, 
giving  it  to  them  say  once  a day.  Any 
kind  of  stock  will  leave  other  food  for 
cow  pea  hay.  The  hay  is  fine  for 
poultry  also. 

I put  cow  peas  in  my  seven-year-old 
orchard;  the  trees  make  a fine 
growth,  gave  a good  crop  last  year, 
and  have  splendid  prospects  for  a 
crop  this  season.  The  cow  pea  is  a 
great  renovator  of  the  soil.  The  plants 
give  better  results  when  grown  on  the 
same  ground  two  or  three  years;  they 
gather  more  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
form  more  nodules." 

, ISAAC  H.  STONE. 

Salem,  111. 

Another  Man  Who  Grows  Them  in 
His  Orchard. 

I have  been  growing  peas  for  the 
last  six  years  in  my  orchard  as  a fer- 
tilizer only.  This  is  the  best  crop  I 
have  ever  grown  in  the  orchard  to 
stimulate  tree  growth  and  to  bring 
up  thin  land.  In  a young  orchard 
corn  has  been  the  best  crop  for  the 
first  five  years  after  planting,  provid- 
ed the  soil  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
stand  corn  crops.  I have  been  using 
corn  alternated  with  cow  peas  and 
also  with  clover;  best  results  have 
been  received  from  a crop  of  corn, 
the  next  year  cow  peas,  and  then  corn 
again.  Apple  trees  make  just  as  good 
growth  when  planted  to  cow  peas  as 
when  corn  is  planted  among  them. 
When  clover  is  used  the  soil  is  left 
uncultivated  for  two  years,  and  the 
growth  of  trees  is  checked. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  cow 
peas  the  ground  should  be  plowed 
early  and  as  deep  as  possible  so  that 
tree  roots  are  not  injured.  If  possible 
plow  the  soil  in  March,  and  let  lie 
until  the  last  week  in  May  or  to  June 
15,  according  to  the  weather.  Then 
put  four  horses  on  disk  harrow,  with 
plenty  of  weight  on  the  harrow,  and 
stir  the  ground  just  as  deeply  as  you 
can  force  the  disk  in  the  ground; 
then  follow  the  disk  with  harrow  to 
level  the  ground,  and  drill  the  peas 
with  wheat  drill  with  slowest  feed. 
Plant  not  more  than  one  bushel  of 
seed  per  acre;  I would  rather  have 
three  pecks  to  the  acre  than  a bushel. 

The  best  crop  of  cow  peas  I ever 
raised  was  sown  on  land  after  harvest- 
ing a wheat  crop.  I plowed  the 
ground  and  then  harrowed  it,  and 
then  drilled  the  seed,  stopping  up  ev- 


ery other  fluke  in  the  drill  so  as  to 
have  the  peas  in  rows  about  sixteen 
inches  apart.  The  peas  completely 
covered  the  ground  and  made  a large 
crop  of  peas.  I have  sowed  seed 
broadcast,  have  drilled  with  all  the 
flukes  open,  and1  with  ever  other  one 
stopped  up,  and  like  the  latter  meth- 
od best. 

Have  cut  some  vines  for  hay,  which 
is  the  best  of  feed  for  stock — in  fact, 
horses  and  cattle  will  leave  all  other 
hay  for  cow  pea  hay,  after  they  be- 
come used  to  it,  but  have  to  be  edu- 
cated to  eat  it  at  first.  If  left  stand- 
ing on  the  ground,  hogs  will  winter 
on  peas  in  the  field.  Cow  peas  are  a 
hard  and  very  uncertain  crop  to  har- 
vest for  hay,  as  late  in  the  fall  rains 
are  frequent,  and  the  hay  is  very 
hard  to  cure,  a3  it  dries  out  very  slow- 
ly. For  hay,  the  Clay  or  New  Era  are 
best  varieties,  but  these  sorts  do  not 
mature  many  seeds.  The  Whippoor- 
will seems  to  be  the  best  for  seed,  as 
this  variety  matures  more  quickly, 
but  it  does  not  make  as  much  vine. 
The  thicker  the  plants  standi,  the  less 
seed  and  the  more  vine  is  formed. 

I have  always  found  that  the  soil 
is  loose  and  mellow  while  cow  peas 
are  growing,  and  the  trees  do  not  suf- 
fer for  want  of  cultivation  in  the  least. 
When  one  tries  to  plow  the  vines  un- 
der in  the  fall  after  frost  has  killed 
them,  it  will  be  found  a hard  task  to 
plow  deep  enough  to  cover  the  vines. 
My  orchard  is  hilly  and  the  coil  very 
loose,  so  that  washing  of  the  soil  into 
ditches'  is  the  most  serious  proposi- 
tion I encounter.  Clover  invites  the 
formation  of  ditches  more  than  does 
any  other  crop,  for  the  ground  does 
not  absorb  the  rains,  and  the  water 
runs  to  the  low  places,  washing  the 
soil  badly.  If  pea  vines  are  turned 
under,  late  in  the  fall,  however,  the 
soil  will  be  loose  and  porous,  and  will 
absorb  the  water,  instead  of  shedding 
it  like  a roof.  After  turning  under  a 
crop  of  pea  vines  it  worries  one  great- 
ly to  walk  across  a twenty-acre  field, 
as  it  is  like  walking  in  sand. 

In  the  spring  I put  a Cutaway  disk 
with  weights  on  it,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  stir  the  soil  thoroughly, 
leaving  the  pea  vines  in  the  ground  to 
furnish  humus.  Then  I plant  to  corn, 
and  always  get  a good  crop. 

R.  P.  SHACKELFORD. 

Jerseyville,  111. 

it 

Cow  Peas  in  an  Indiana  Orchard. 

I have  a young  orchard  four  years 
old,  and  in  caring  for  it  I have  tried1 


to  see  in  how  short  a time  I could 
bring  apple  trees  to  bearing,  and  still 
not  injure  the  trees  by  too  much 
forcing.  On  October  26,  1902,  I 

planted  400  apple  trees — 375  Grimes 
Golden  and  25  Jonathans;  the  latter 
were  scattered  through  the  orchard 
for  purpose  of  pollination.  For  three 
years  I have  grown  corn  in  this  or- 
chard, but  this  season  have  not  plant- 
ed anything.  In  planting  the  corn  I 
laid  the  rows  off  four  feet  each  way, 
and  made  the  row  of  apple  trees  a 
corn  row  just  the  same,  and  plowed 
the  trees  the  same  as  corn.  The  corn 
was  ’‘laid  by”  about  July  1,  and  cow 
peas  were  sowed  ahead  of  the  last 
plowing  every  year.  The  cow  peas 
were  not  cut,  but  were  left  on  the 
ground  all  winter.  In  February  I 
hauled  stable  manure  and  scattered 
about  the  trees,  taking  care  not  to 
get  the  manure  against  the  tree 
trunks.  Next  fall  I shall  sow  clover 
and  let  it  stand  one  year;  then  will 
begin  to  cultivate  again  and  sow  cow 
peas,  but  will  not  plant  any  more 
corn. 

Now,  I invite  any  one  interested  in 
orcharding  to  come  to  see  this  young 
orchard  in  bearing,  for  the  trees  are 
fruiting  this  year.  Some  are  full, 
while  others  have  only  a few  apples. 
The  Jonathans  are  the  fullest.  The 
land  was  good  soil  when  I planted  the 
trees,  but  one  can  see  what  cow  peas 
will  do  when  used  in  this  way. 

MARION  GREGORY. 

Huron,  Ind. 

•* 

Cow  Peas  on  Thin  Soil. 

We  have  a young  apple  orchard  of 
1,600  trees  that  have  grown  three 
summers.  They  are  in  red  clay  lime- 
stone soil  deficient  in  humus  and  in 
nitrogen.  Having  been  advised  by 
Mr.  Joe  A.  Burton,  our  neighbor  the 
apple  grower,  that  cow  peas  would 
work  great  good  for  such  soil,  we 
prepared,  last  May,  four  acres  of  our 
orchard  for  peas.  We  plowed  and 
treated  it  as  we  would  corn  ground, 
and  then  waited  till  the  ground  was 
thoroughly  warm,  which  was  June  10, 
when  we  planted  it  to  Whippoorwill 
cow  peas.  We  put  them  in  with  an 
ordinary  wheat  drill,  first  stopping 
with  paper  every  other  pea  hole  and 
the  alternate  fertilizer  holes.  We  put 
three  pecks  of  peas  and  about  eighty 
pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  In  five 
days  the  peas  were  up  and  growing 
nicely.  By  Sept.  1 the  ground  was 
densely  covered  with  a mass  and  tan- 
gle of  vines  and  peas.  They  were 
left  on  the  ground  to  mature  fully, 
which  they  did  by  Sept.  20.  As  this 
four  acres  was  not  fenced  from  that 
part  of  the  orchard  that  was  in  corn 
we  could  not  turn  hogs  on  them  until 
the  corn  was  removed,  which  was 
about  Nov.  1. 


At  this  time  ten  brood  sows  and 
twelve  fattening  hogs  were  turned  on 
the  peas.  Very  little  corn  was  re- 
quired to  finish  the  fat  hogs,  and  the 
sows  lived  entirely  on  the  peas  until 
about  January  15.  Every  day  these 
brood  sows  could  be  seen  making 
their  way  to  the  pea  patch  and  pick- 
ing the  pods  from  the  vines,  till  at 
last  they  even  picked  the  individual 
shattered  peas  from  the  ground  till 
the  last  pea  was  eaten.  These  sows 
keps  fat,  plump  and  entirely  satisfied 
on  these  peas  alone,  and  of  course  the 
leaves,  vines  and  roots  are  left  to  do 
their  work  for  the  soil.  The  peas 
grew  well  on  the  thin  places  and  on 
the  richer  places  they  seemed  to  de- 
light to  take  hold  of  the  limbs  of  the 
trees  and  climb  to  the  topmost  twig. 
Part  of  the  seed  were  treated  with 
“Government”  inoculation,  but  no 
marked  difference  was  detected. 

The  trees  were  cultivated  bv  hand 
with  hoes.  This  season  we  will  put 
out  the  four  acres  again  and  about 
ten  or  twelve  acres  in  addition,  feel- 
ing that  the  peas  will  do  more  for  our 
orchard  than  any  other  chop  we  can 
put  in.  R.  A.  TROTH. 

Orleans,  Ind. 

it 

Cow  Peas  in  North  Missouri. 

I have  four  or  five  acres  of  orchard, 
in  which  grapes  and  berries  are  plant- 
ed between  the  rows.  Last  year  this 
soil  was  kept  thoroughly  cultivated 
until  the  25th  of  July,  when  cow  peas 
were  planted.  I took  an  Eagle  lister 
drill  with  shovel  covers  to  use  In 
planting;  the  seed  spout  had  a little 
shovel  on  it,  which  I took  off  and  put 
on  a longer  one  to  reach  down  to  solid 
ground,  as  it  was  dry  and  the  surface 
was  fine  and  dry,  having  been  culti- 
vated so  often.  The  seeds  were  plant- 
ed probably  three  inches  deep.  Some 
of  the  plants  were  up  in  three  days. 
I tried  different  plans  of  planting  as 
to  distances  between  rows,  but  with 
my  experience  I should  advise  culti- 
vating the  soil  until  the  middle  of 
June  or  first  of  July,  and  then  plant 
cow  peas  with  corn  planter,  doubling 
the  rows. 

The  vines  grew  well,  and  were  two 
feet  high  and  a good  many  seeds  got 
ripe  before  frost  killed  them.  The 
vines  made  a heavy  mat  on  the 
ground  and  one  row  of  strawberries 
was  smothered  by  them.  I will  not 
plant  cow  peas  near  strawberries 
again.  I planted  the  Whippoorwill 
variety. 

This  year  I am  going  to  double-row 
about  ten  acres,  planting  the  seeds 
about  June  15,  and  will  cut  the  vines 
for  hay.  The  cow  peas  will  not  be 
cultivated,  and  I may  not  plant  them 
until  July  1 if  weeds  seem  bad.  Cow 
peas  will  not  grow  until  the  weather 
gets  warm  anyway.  I planted  some 
last  year  between  early  potatoes;  they 
came  up  and  grew  slowly,  and  did  not 
amount  to  anything. 

I am  fifty  miles  north  of  Kansas 
City,  and  knew  nothing  of  cow  peas 
until  last  year,  but  I think  a great 
deal  of  them.  The  orchard  in  which 
the  cow  peas  were  planted  was  set 
last  spring. — Subscriber,  Lisle,  Mo. 

(The  author  of  this  asks  us  not  to 
publish  his  name,  for  he  says  he  is  a 
very  busy  man,  and  cannot  find  time 
to  answer  correspondence  which  he 
fears  will  grow  out  of  his  experience. 
— Editor.) 

Cow  Peas  Not  So  Good  as  Clover  in 
Iowa. 

In  1901,  the  dry  year,  I planted  part 
of  my  orchard  to  cow  peas  and  part 
to  soy  beans.  I ordered*  the  Whip- 
poorwill variety  of  cow  peas,  but  the 
seeds  were  somewhat  mixed.  I plant- 
ed them  in  rows  30  inches  apart, 
using  a corn  planter;  planted  them 
just  • after  corn  planting  was  over. 
The  vines  were  cultivated  twice,  and 
they  grew  very  well  that  year,  being 
about  the  only  green  thing  we  had 
late  in  the  summer.  The  dry,  hot 
weather  seemed  to  agree  with  them. 

In  the  fall  I pulled  the  soy  beans 


ILarn  a Cash 
— Prize — 

Read  the  details  of  our  CASH  PRIZE  OFFER  on  Page  3. 
The  winner  of  the  twenty  dollar  prize  in  the  last  contest  sent  in 
only  eight  new  names,  and  up  to  June  1st  no  list  entered  com- 
prises as  many  as  eight  subscribers. 

Write  for  Cash  Prize  Coupons  with  Special  Reduced  Rate 
for  new  subscribers,  and  try  for  a prize.  You  will  have  no  trou- 
ble in  securing  readers  among  your  neighbors.  Remember,  con- 
test closes  July  1st. 

Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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and  fed  to  the  hogs.  I hand-picked 
enough  peas  to  furnish  seed  for  next 
year,  leaving  the  remainder  in  the  or- 
chard for  winter  cover  and  to  furnish 
humus  for  the  soil.  The  next  year 
being  somewhat  wet  and  cool,  the 
cow  peas  were  a failure,  so  I discard- 
ed them,  and  planted  soy  beans  a few 
years  more,  but  have  since  given  them 
up.  Clover  seems  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose better,  and  is  more  easily  grown 
here.  C.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

Mt.  Zion,  Iowa. 

Ot 

Cow  Pea  Experience  Boiled  Down. 

So  many  articles  concerning  cow 
peas  were  received  that  we  are  un- 
able to  use  all  of  them,  but  we  pre- 
sent, in  paragraph  form,  some  points 
brought  out  by  different  correspond- 
ents. These  paragraphs  are  taken 
from  articles  which  were  sent  by 
J.  T.  Van  Petten,  Washington,  Kan.; 
George  C.  Cole,  Center,  Mo.;  M.  B. 
Sturgis,  Washington,  D.  C. ; John 
Coleman,  Aline,  Okla. ; Jacob  Faith, 
Montevallo,  Mo.;  B.  C.  Benedict, 
Kampsville,  111.,  and  others.  To  these 
persons,  and  to  all  others  who  have 
contributed,  we  are  truly  grateful,  and 
know  Fruit-Grower  readers  will  ap- 
preciate the  information. 

I have  tried  cow  peas  as  a cover 
crop  for  winter,  and  don’t  like  them; 
as  soon  as  vines  were  dry  in  fall  they 
blew  away.  Clover  is  better  to  pro- 
tect soil  over  winter. — J.  T.  Van  P. 

Everything  on  our  farm,  from 
chickens  up  to  the  members  of  the 
family,  eat  cow  peas  and  like  them. — 
G.  C.  C. 

I drill  cow  peas  by  double  planting 
with  corn  planter,  using  cane  plate 
and  drilling  the  holes  out  with  a 
three-eighths  inch  bit;  then  I drill  a 
new  hole  between  the  original  ones, 
dropping  the  peas  six  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  Planted  this  way  one  bushel 
will  plant  three  acres. — G.  C.  C. 

I cut  cow  peas  for  hay  when  seed 
pods  begin  to  turn  brown;  let  lie  in 
sun  a day  or  two,  then  rake  into  wind- 
rows with  revolving  rake;  let  lie  four 
or  five  days  longer,  then  put  in  barn 
or  stack.  Top  stacks  as  you  would 
clover;  don’t  stack  while  damp. — - 
G.  C.  C. 

I have  found  that  old  land  in  Ten- 
nessee can  be  brought  up  with  cow 
peas  and  commercial  fertilizer  more 
cheaply  than  one  can  clear  new  land 
and  remove  the  stumps.  Plant  cow 
peas  in  June  and  use  100  to  150 
pounds  of  phosphate  per  acre;  leave 
pea  vines  on  ground  over  winter,  and 
in  spring  work  into  the  soil  with  Cut- 
away harrow. — M.  B.  S. 

For  hay,  I plant  cow  peas  in  Okla- 
homa in  May;  then  the  hay  crop  will 
be  ready  to  cut  the  last  of  July  or 
first  of  August,  when  we  usually  have 
dry  weather.  Cow  pea  hay  is  hard  to 
cure,  requiring  at  least  five  days,  and 
it  is  imj)ortant  that  the  weather  be 
dry  and  warm. — J.  C. 

In  Oklahoma  orchards  I plant  cow 
peas  for  cover  crop  the  last  of  June, 
using  about  a peck  of  seeds  per  acre. 
Cultivate  until  the  last  of  July,  and 
they  will  cover  the  ground. — J.  C. 

Cow  peas  are  better  than  clover  for 
Oklahoma,  and  the  peas  are  taking 
place  of  alfalfa  largely.  One  can  use 
cow  peas  as  a catch  crop  after  some 
other  crop  has  failed;  land  can  be 
changed  more  quickly  with  cow  peas 
than  with  clover;  peas  can  be  planted 
within  70  days  of  frost  and  still  get  a 
crop. — J.  C. 

Most  growers  report  Whippoorwill 
the  best  all-round  cow  pea.  Wonder- 
ful and  Clay  are  good  for  hay.  M.  B. 
S.  prefers  Red  Ripper  and  New  Era 
for  Tennessee;  both  are  early,  the  lat- 
ter being  extra  early. 

I have  planted  cow  peas  on  land 
from  which  I had  cut  a wheat  crop; 
ground  was  plowed  at  once  and  plant- 
ed with  early  varieties  of  cow  peas, 
which  ripened  a crop  in  the  fall  in 
time  to  permit  the  planting  of  an- 
other wheat  crop.  Thus  I grew  two 
crops  on  tract  of  ground  in  a single 
season. — J.  F. 

I like  cow  peas  for  orchard  better 
than  clover,  for  the  reason  that  the 
orchard  can  be  cultivated  when  it 
should  be — during  April,  May  and 
June — then  sow  cow  peas.  In  three 
months  the  peas  will  add  as  much  fer- 
tility to  the  soil  as  clover  will  in 
twelve  months.  Prepare  a good  seed 
bed,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  get  a stand 
of  peas. — B.  C.  B. 

I have  tried  planting  cow  peas  far 
enough  apart  to  permit  of  cultivation 
until  peas  are  large  enough  to  smother 
the  weeds,  but  have  abandoned  this 
method,  for  if  rain  or  a press  of  other 


business  prevents  cultivation  at  the 
proper  time  grass  and  weeds  may 
crowd  out  the  peas.  Now  I plant  with 
a wheat  drill  and  the  plants  are  so 
thick  on  the  ground  they  will  take 
care  of  themselves. — B.  C.  B. 

New  Era  is  a very  quick-maturing 
variety  of  cow  peas,  and  may  be 
sown  as  late  as  July  10,  and  will  still 
mature  a crop  in  Central  and  South- 
ern Illinois. — B.  C.  B. 

I have  plowed  under  cow  peas  as 
green  manure,  but  since  learning  the 
value  of  the  hay  prefer  to  cut  the 
crop  for  hay.  Everything  on  the  farm 
will  eat  cow  pea  hay;  not  at  first,  per- 
haps, but  when  stock  gets  accustomed 
to  it,  they  will  leave  everything  for  it; 
our  horses  will  leave  corn  for  cow  pea 
hay.  Stock  on  pasture  will  eat  the 
hay  with  a relish.  As  a grazing  crop 
cow  peas  are  especially  valuable  for 
milk  cows,  young  growing  stock,  and 
for  the  fattening  of  all  farm  animals. 
— B.  C.  B. 

Cow  pea  hay  is  hard  to  cure,  but 
the  game  is  worth  the  candle.  We 
cut  it  and  leave  in  swath  for  several 
days,  scattering  the  thick  bunches  the 
second  day;  rake  in  windrows  when 
but  little  or  no  juice  can  be  squeezed 
from  the  thick  parts  of  the  stalks; 
rake  when  the  hay  is  yet  a little 
moist  from  dew,  or  late  in  the  after- 
noon, when  moisture  begins  to  collect; 
this  prevents  the  leaves  from  breaking 
up  and  the  peas  from  scattering. — 
B.  C.  B. 
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Trying  to  Locate  a Preserving 
Factory. 

For  many  years  The  Fruit-Grower 
has  advocated  the  establishment  of  a 
canning  and  preserving  factory  at  St. 
Joseph,  which  would  put  up  a high 
grade  of  preserves,  jellies,  etc.,  and 
there  is  a possibility  now  that  such  a 
plant  will  be  located  here.  Recently, 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Lipe,  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Beech  Nut  Packing  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  visited  St.  Joseph, 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  just 
such  a plant.  This  company  puts  up 
pure  fruit  preserves,  marmalades,  jel- 
lies, etc.,  for  the  very  best  trade,  and 
has  built  up  an  enormous  business — 
such  a large  business,  in  fact,  that  a 
Western  branch  is  deemed  desirable, 
the  present  plant  being  at  Canajo- 
harie,  N.  Y. 

In  selecting  a location  for  a West- 
ern branch  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
where  choice  meat  products  are  read- 
ily obtainable,  for  the  Beech  Nut 
Company  puts  up  fancy  bacon,  dried 
beef,  etc.,  in  glass  jars,  in  addition  to 
preserving  fruits. 

When  Mr.  Lipe  was  in  St.  Joseph 
he  stated  that  his  company  would  re- 
quire great  quantities  of  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  straw- 
berries, black  and  red  raspberries, 
blackberries,  gooseberries,  currants, 
tomatoes  and  rhubarb.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  these  fruits 
can  be  grown  here  in  quantities  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  proposed  fac- 
tory. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  fruit- 
growers will  welcome  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a factory,  and  that  they 
will  be  able  to  supply  all  the  fruits 
needed.  In  fact,  no  location  could  be 
selected  where  fruits  of  higher  qual- 
ity could  be  produced  and  where  they 
can  be  marketed  to  such  advantage. 
The  location  of  just  such  a plant  ns 
this  has  been  advoacted  by  The  Fruit- 
Grower  for  many  years,  for  it  will  not 
only  mean  a steady  market  for  all 
kinds  of  fruits  for  the  growers,  but  it 
will  also  mean  success  for  the  firm 
undertaking  the  work,  for  at  present 
all  the  choice  brands  of  preserves, 
jellies,  etc.,  are  put  up  in  the  East, 
even  to  supply  the  Western  trade. 
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Stock  Judging  Trophy  Presented  to 
Iowa  Agricultural  College. 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Department 
of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  has 
just  received  from  London,  England,  a 
valuable  trophy,  presented  by  Mr. 
Glynne  Williams,  an  extensive  ranch 
owner  and  Shorthorn  breeder  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  South  America. 

The  trophy,  which  is  valued  at  $300, 
is  a silver  model  of  a Shorthorn  bull, 
mounted  on  an  ebony  base  which  has 
silver  plates  on  each  side  for  inscrip- 
tions. This  trophy  has  been  presented 
by  Mr.  Williams  as  an  appreciation  of 
the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department  in  the 
training  of  young  men  along  live  stock 
lines.  In  the  fall  of  1904  he  visited 
Ames  for  two  weeks,  during  which 
time  he  attended  regularly  the  classes 
in  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department. 

The  trophy  will  remain  the  property 


Peaches=Apples=Pears 

in  fact  ALL  Large  Truits  shipped  in  a tight  package  in 
Ivarm  Iveather  soon  rot  and  decay. 

Abundant  ventilation  of  air  pre- 
serves the  fruit.  No  other  package 
affords  as  large  a circulation  of  an- 
as our  VENTILATED  BUSHEL 
BASKETS.  They  deliver  your  fruit 
in  the  BEST  of  condition,  further- 
more enables  the  purchaser  to  ex- 
amine the  contents  of  the  basket 
without  disturbing  the  fruit. 

Write 
Us  for 
Price 
Today 

They  are  instantly  ready  for  packing,  very  strong,  and  last  but  not 
least,  VERY  CHEAP.  We  also  make  Climax  Grape  and  Peach  Baskets. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO.,  Burlington,  la. 


Real  Fence  Economy 

consists  o£  getting  the  greatest  possible  fence  value  for  the  money  expended. 
We  offer  you  the  best  fence  value  obtainable  and  here  is  why  we  can  do  it. 

We  Sell  Direct  from  Factory  to  the  user  of  the  fence.  Thus  we  avoid 
all  unnecessary  and  expensive  handling  and  storing  and  cut  out  all  profits 
and  commissions  of  go-betweens.  This  makes  a large  saving.  It  enables  us 
to  spend  more  for  good  material  and  proper  construction. 

The  Continuous  Stay  is  what  gives  Advance  Fence  its  superior 
strength.  In  Advance  Fence  the  stay  is  never  cut  but  runs  continuously  up  and 
down  across  the  fence  for  many  rods  without  an  end.  Thus  we  preserve  and 
utilize  all  the  strength  of  the  wire  about  half  of  which  is  wasted  in  fences  with 
cut  stays.  Our  method  of  construction  costs  a little  more  but  it’s  worth  while. 

30  Days’  Free  Trial.  Place  your  order  with  us  for  what  fence  you 
need  and  if  after  examining  it  you  do  not  like  it  you  can  return  it  at  our  ex- 
pense and  get  your  money  back.  Don’t  you  think  this  is  a fair  offer? 

We  Prepay  Freight  and  guar- 
antee safe  delivery. 

Write  today  for  our  Free  Fence 
Book  and  wholesale  delivered  prices. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO. 

8773  Old  Street  Peoria,  III. 
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ADVANCE 

Wooden  Veneer 
Tree  Protectors 

will  protect  your  trees  from  rabbits,  mice  and  borers; 
will  also  protect  the  trunks  from  sunscald.  Can  be  left 
on  throughout  the  year,  and  will  last  for  years.  A cheap, 
effective  protection.  The  accompanying  cut  shows  the 
protector  as  applied  to  a tree.  This  is  the  protection 
recommended  by  most  of  the  horticultural  societies,  and 
millions  of  them  are  in  use.  We  are  headquarters  for 
them.  Write  us  for  prices. 

Berry  Boxes  6-  Fruit  Packages 


We  handle  all  kinds  of  packages,  and  received  the 
Gold  Medal  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  1904, 
for  our  exhibit.  During  the  winter  season  low  prices  are 
made  on  boxes.  Ask  us  about  this.  Don't  wait  until  the 
rush  Is  on,  but  send  list  of  your  wants  early. 

St.  Louis’  Basket  & Box  Co. 

SECOND  AND  ARSENAL  STREETS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


IF  ITS  MADE  IN  SAGINAW 


Tt>C  MAIIC  DII3UT  We  want  every  farmer  to  send  for  onr  wagon  book.  It  eon- 
11  w mHUb  niun  ■ tains  some  wagon  buying  advice  he  will  appreciate.  It  will 
suggest  to  him  a way  to  do  a great  part  of  his  work  on  theTarm  much  easier,  much  quickerand 
much  better.  It  will  show  him  the  folly  of  breaking  his  back  loading  heavy  loads  on  a high  wagon. 
It  will  tell  him  how  he  can  make  it  easier  for  his  team  and  yet  do  more  work.  It  tells  about  the 


FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON 

the  low-down,  wide-tire,  short  turn,  roomy  and  durable  wagon  that’s  made  in  Saginaw. 
A wagon  that  his  dealer  can  guarantee  for  five  years.  A wagon  that  is  honest  from  tip  ot 
the  tongue  to  the  rear  wheel.  A wagon  that  has  sold  in  increased  numbers.  It  s a wagon 
suitable  for  any  road  and  any  load.  Goes  over  soft,  marshy  ground  without  cut- 
— ■ ■ - ■■  . . ting.  A wagon  vou  find  handy  everywhere. 

r “ Ask  your  dealer  for  catalog  or 

send  to  ns.  It’s  free. 

Farmers  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw.  Mich. 
Branches.  Kansas  City  and  Des  Moines. 
Makers  of  Handy  Hav  and  Stock  Racks  and 
Handy  All-Steel  Frame  Silos.  Catalog  free. 


of  the  college  and  will  be  contested 
for  each  year  by  the  members  of  the 
Senior  class  in  live  stock  judging.  The 
student  ranking  highest  in  his  daily 
work  will  have  his  name  engraved  on 
the  plate  for  the  year  in  question.  It 
is  a distinctively  Ames  trophy  and  the 
competition  for  the  same  will  be  un- 
usually keen,  as  a large  number  of  the 
students  have  high  ambitions  in  this 
direction.  It  was  announced  to  the 
Senior  class  last  fall  that  the  man  do- 
ing the  best  work  would  have  his 
name  engraved  on  the  plate.  The 
honor  fell  to  Mr.  Roy  A.  Cave,  of 


Ames,  Iowa,  who  is  considered  one  of 
the  strongest  students  in  the  institu- 
tion. 

at 

A systematic  effort  was  made  In 
Sacramento  County,  Cal.,  last  winter 
to  cut  all  blight  cankers  from  pear 
trees,  and  as  a result  there  is  said  to 
be  very  little  blight  among  the  pear 
trees  this  season.  The  pear  growers 
have  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  dis- 
ease by  cutting  out  in  winter  the  hold- 
over cankers,  and  will  watch  the  trees 
during  the  summer  to  prevent  the  dis- 
ease getting  a foothold. 
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A Week  in  Southlvest 
Missouri 


During  the  height  of  the  strawber- 
ry season  a representative  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  spent  a week  in  South- 
west Missouri,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  call  on  a number 
of  the  nurserymen  who  are  helping  to 
build  up  the  horticultural  interests  of 
that  part  of  the  country. 

The  strawberry  crop  in  that  part 
of  the  country  was  cut  short  by  the 
late  frosts  and  by  the  drouth.  Re- 
ports from  markets  show  that  the 
fruit  carried  well,  and  Southwest 
Missouri  strengthened  its  reputation 
as  a strawberry  country. 

At  Republic,  Mo.,  our  representa- 
tive visited  the  fields  of  Dr.  E.  L. 
Beal.  Dr.  Beal  is  one  of  the  largest 
growers  in  Southwest  Missouri,  and 
in  addition  to  growing  about  65  acres 
of  berries  for  fruit  he  has  built  up  a 
very  extensive  trade  in  strawberry 
plants.  His  advertisement  has  ap- 
peared in  The  Fruit-Grower’s  columns 
for  years,  and  our  readers  have  done 
much  business  with  him. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  Dr.  Beal’s 
season  was  about  at  its  height.  In 
one  field  200  pickers  were  at  work, 
and  the  scene  was  certainly  a busy 
one.  Dr.  Beal  plants  the  Sample  va- 
riety for  market  quite  extensively,  and 
believes  this  variety  is  one  of  the 
best  for  his  locality.  Other  growers 
plant  Gandy  and  Aroma,  and  these 
three  varieties — all  late  ones,  it  will 
be  noticed,  are  the  sorts  most  gener- 
ally grown. 

In  his  different  fields  Dr.  Beal  had 
about  500  pickers  at  work,  and  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  was  shipping 
two  carloads  a day,  most  of  the  fruit 
going  to  Minneapolis.  Dr.  Beal’s  crop 
was  cut  short  about  one-half  by  the 
drouth.  At  this  place  great  care  is 
taken  to  insure  the  fruit  being  well 
graded  and  well  packed,  and  as  a re- 
sult Dr.  Beal’s  fruit  has  an  enviable 
reputation  in  the  market.  The  fields 
which  are  grown  for  plants  look  well, 
and  Dr.  Beal  will  have  a fine  lot  of 
plants  to  offer  next  spring,  if  the 
season  is  favorable. 

G.  W.  Tribble’s  Nursery,  Billings,  Mo. 

At  Billings  our  representative  met 
Mr.  G.  W.  Tribble,  who  has  been  in 
the  nursery  business  at  this  point  for 
a number  of  years.  This  gentleman  is 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  all  his 
experience  he  has  not  been  called 
upon  to  replace  any  trees  not  true  to 
name;  this  record  speaks  volumes  for 
the  care  exercised  in  his  business.  At 
this  place  we  saw  about  100  cherry 
trees  which  contain  as  fine  a crop  of 
this  fruit  as  ever  grew  anywhere.  Mr. 
Tribble  is  very  proud  of  this  crop, 
and  says  it  will  repay  the  care  he  has 
bestowed  upon  the  trees  .for  several 
years.  The  growing  stock  in  the  nur- 
sery was  found  in  splendid  condition. 

McNallie  Plant  & Fruit  So.,  Sarcoxie, 
Mo. 

A number  of  years  ago  Dennis  Mc- 
Nallie engaged  in  the  strawberry  bus- 
iness at  Sarcoxie,  Mo.,  and  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  growing  of  this 
fruit  in  that  locality.  In  addition  to 
growing  fruit  for  market,  Mr.  Mc- 
Nallie experimented  with  different 
varieties  and  grew  plants  for  general 
planting.  During  the  years  the  busi- 
ness grew,  and  at  the  death  of  Mr. 
McNallie  some  months  ago,  the  busi- 
ness was  turned  over  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  and  is  now 
conducted  under  the  name  of  the  Mc- 
Nallie Plant  & Fruit  Co.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  representative  spent  a very 
pleasant  day  at  this  place.  This  com- 
pany has  about  75  acres  of  strawber- 
ries for  fruit,  and  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  was  shipping  two  or  three  car- 
loads a day.  Other  growers  in  the  vi- 
cinity were  also  picking  their  fruit, 
so  that  the  shipments  from  Sarcoxie 
aggregated  six  to  ten  carloads  a day. 

The  members  of  the  McNallie  Com- 
pany favor  the  Aroma  and  Haverland 
varieties  as  shipping  berries,  although 
they  grow  about  thirty  different  sorts; 
in  this  way  the  different  varieties  are 
tested,  and  the  catalogue  of  this  con- 
cern is  a valuable  guide  to  planters. 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Chicago 
were  receiving  the  bulk  of  the  fruit 
sent  out  from  Sarcoxie  this  year. 

Messrs.  McNallie  report  a splendid 
trade  in  plants  last  spring,  and  yet 
they  expect  to  double  the  sales  for 
next  season.  The  members  of  the 
company  are  young  and  energetic,  and 
were  brought  up  in  the  strawberry 


business.  They  will  build  a large 
storage  cellar  before  winter,  which 
will  enable  them  to  dig  plants  much 
earlier  and  keep  them  in  storage  for 
the  rush  shipments  when  the  season 
opens.  With  their  improved  methods 
of  storing  and  packing  they  can  hold 
plants  dormant  for  a month  to  six 
weeks  in  perfect  condition.  During 
the  shipping  season  McNallie-grown 
plants  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  firm  has  established 
an  enviable  reputation  for  square 
dealing  and  reliable  plants. 

In  the  fields  were  about  500  pick- 
ers, and  Mr.  McNallie  said  many  of 
them  are  professionals,  who  follow 
the  strawberry  crop  from  Texas  up  to 
Minnesota.  The  fields  are  picked  over 
every  day  during  the  season,  unless 
the  day  should  be  cloudy,  and  in  that 
case  every  other  day  may  be  suffi- 
cient. The  berries  are  sorted  and 
graded  in  the  field,  and  from  the 
packing  shed  are  taken  direct  to  the 
cars,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Sarcoxie  is  one  of  the  great  berry- 
shipping stations  of  the  country,  but 
this  year’s  crop  was  cut  short  by  the 
dry  weather  and  the  frost.  Last  year 
the  shipments  aggregated  110  cars, 
but  this  year’s  shipments  will  likely 
not  exceed  50  or  60  carloads.  The 
fruit  was  sold  on  track,  at  satisfactory 
prices,  and  on  account  of  the  firmness 
of  the  berries  the  fruit  carried  well 
to  market. 

The  young  men  who  have  charge  of 
the  McNallie  Company  are  certainly 
hustlers  and  are  strengthening  the 
reputation  which  was  achieved  by  the 
late  D.  McNallie,  who  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  best  strawberry  men 
in  the  country.  Upon  the  foundation 
laid  by  him,  these  young  men  are 
building  a still  greater  business. 

Wild  Bros.’  Nursery. 

At  Sarcoxie  our  representative  also 
visited  the  nursery  of  Wild  Bros.  This 
company  has  been  in  business  here 
about  35  years,  and  has  built  up  an 
extensive  trade.  One  of  the  sights  of 
this  place  was  a field  of  about  five 
acres  of  peonies  which  were  in  full 
bloom  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  This 
company  grows  great  quantities  of 
peonies,  to  sell  as  plants,  and  also  for 
the  cut  flowers.  About  eighty  differ- 
ent varieties  were  blooming,  and  the 
sight  was  truly  a beautiful  one.  Up  to 
the  time  of  our  visit  more  than  5,000 
blooms  had  been  shipped  to  Chicago; 
the  flowers  are  cut  when  in  the  bud, 
just  before  opening,  and  they  carry  to 
distant  cities  in  perfect  condition. 

Another  point  of  interest  at  this 
place  is  a 16-vear-old  grove  of  pine 
trees.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  asked  the  firm  to 
leave  the  grove  of  trees  as  an  object 
lesson  and  for  experimental  purposes. 
The  nursery  stock  of  this  company  is 
in  good  condition,  and  everything 
points  to  a good  trade  the  coming 
season.  c.  W. 

A New  Berry  Company. 

The  Miami  Berry  Co.,  a new  organ- 
ization composed  of  a number  of  busi- 
ness men  of  Miami,  Ind.  Ter.,  has  been 
formed  lately  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing strawberries  for  market.  They 
have  planted  100  acres  this  spring  and 
expect  to  have  an  abundant  crop  for 
market  next  spring.  The  soil  in  this 
locality  is  well  adapted  to  strawber- 
ries, and  they  are  closely  in  touch 
with  good  shipping  points.  The  of- 
ficers of  this  cimpany  are  young  men 
who  are  progressive  and  have  made 
a success  of  their  own  particular  lines 
of  business.  They  purchased  their 
plants  from  the  McNallie  Plant  and 
Fruit  Co.  of  Sarcoxie,  Mo.,  thus  in- 
suring the  best  that  can  be  had.  The 
officers  are  Wm.  Harned,  president; 
Emmett  Swindle,  secretary;  M.  Tid- 
well, treasurer,  and  Orion  McNallie, 
manager. 

How  to  Make  Rhubarb  Wine? 

Will  some  member  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  family  please  tell  me  how  to 
make  rhubarb  wine,  and  when  is  the 
best  time  to  make  it?  Should  the 
large  stalks  be  used,  or  the  small,  ten- 
der ones?  I have  tons  of  rhubarb, 
and  am  interested. — J.  L.,  St.  Charles, 
111. 

^ at  it 

Chance  to  Get  a Big  Farm  Paper  Free. 

We  wish  to  send  you  our  great  farm 
paper  absolutely  free  for  three  months 
if  you  will  do  us  a small  favor.  Just 
send  us  names  and  addresses  of  five 
good  farmers  and  inclose  2-cent 
stamp.  Address  Valley  Farmer,  425 
Jackson  street,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Georgia  peach-growers  will  make  a 
fight  in  the  courts  for  lower  freight 
rates  to  Northern  markets. 

It  is  claimed  that  it  will  cost  the 
apple  growers  of  North  Yakima, 
Wash.,  more  to  thin  their  fruit  this 
season  than  it  did  to  harvest  the  crop 
last  year.  Do  you  get  that?  It  means 
that  the  growers  will  . throw  away 
more  apples  than  they  sold  last  sea- 
son, if  present  prospects  count  for 
anything. 

it 

Why  We  I)o  Not  Can  Fruit  Raw. 

Many  a housewife  has  never  asked  her- 
self this  question:  “Why  do  I cook  fruit, 

vegetables,  etc.,  before  canning  them?  Why 
not  can  them  raw?”  It  is  not  because  they 
are  improved  by  the  cooking  in  either  taste 
or  appearance.  The  woman  would  much 
rather  have  whole,  fresh  peaches,  pears, 
cherries,  etc.,  just  as  they  come  from  the 
trees  than  to  have  them  cooked  and  pre- 
served. Why  then  do  we  cook  fruit  before 
canning?  Not  surely  on  account  of  taste 
and  looks,  for  we  would  much  rather  have 
them  fresh  if  we  could. 

We  cook  fruit,  not  for  the  sake  of  cook- 
ing, but  to  kill  the  tiny,  microscopic  organ- 
isms with  which  all  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
covered,  and  which,  if  left  alive,  develop 
and  increase  in  number  and  attack  the  fruit, 
causing  it  to  spoil. 

There  are  some  substances  which  resist  the 
attacks  of  germs.  Fermentation  germs  do 
not  like  thick  sugary  syrup.  That  is  the 
reason  jelly  keeps  fairly  well  without  an 
air-tight  covering.  Fermentation  germs  do 
not  like  alcohol.  Fruit  would  keep  forever 
in  alcohol,  but  there  are  sanitary,  economic 
and  moral  reasons  why  we  do  not  preserve 
fruit  in  alcohol. 

To  insure  absolute  success  in  canning, 
there  are  two  things  to  watch;  cook  the 
fruit,  etc.,  long  enough  to  be  sure  all  germs 
are  killed,  and  then  put  the  food  up  in  a 
can  that  is  absolutely  air  tight  so  that  no 
new  germs  can  make  their  way  in  after  the 
jar  is  on  the  shelf.  A fruit  jar  must  be 
first,  last  and  all  the  time,  air  tight.  There 
is  danger  in  a porous  rubber  ring  or  a top 
that  does  not  fit  to  the  ten-thousandth  part 
of  an  inch.  The  little  germs  which  cause 
fermentation  and  decay  in  food  stuffs  are 
so  tiny  they  could  march  one  thousand 
abreast  through  the  eye  of  a cambric  needle. 
It  means  something  to  say  a fruit  jar  must 
be  air  tight. 

Some  housewives  rather  ruffle  up  at  the 
suggestion  that  the  air  in  their  kitchens 
contains  a germ  of  any  kind.  You  may 
think  the  air  in  a room  is  as  pure  as  crystal, 
but  let  a sunbeam  fall  aslant  the  floor  and 
you  will  see  that  the  air  contains  millions 
and  millions  of  tiny  dust  particles.  Still 
smaller  than  dust  particles  are  the  mischiev- 
ous organisms  which  cause  fermentation. 
They  are  here,  there  and  everywhere  in  every 
kitchen,  no  matter  how  clean. 

So,  remember,  successful  canning  means 
to  kill  all  the  germs  by  thorough  cooking 
before  the  fruit  or  vegetables  are  placed  in 
the  jar  and  then  to  uge  a can  that  is  ab- 
solutely air  tight;  air  tight  not  for  a day 
or  a week,  but  for  months  and  years. 

The  Economy  Jar,  which  has  been  in  use 
throughout  Europe,  Australia  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  for  some  time,  has  been  in- 
troduced into  this  country  and  fills  all  the 
above  requirements  for  a sanitary  and  abso- 
lutely sure  sealing  air-tight  jar. 


CANNING  OUTFITS 

We  make  and  sell  them  to  work  on  cook 
stove  or  furnace,  of  all  sizes  and  prices  for 
either  home  or  market  canning;  the  best 
outfit  yet  invented;  the  best  book  of  in- 
struction ever  published.  We  start  you  in 
the  canning  business.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  circular  of  valuable  information. 

THE  HANEY  CANNER  CO., 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Especially  adapted 
to  orchards.  Will 

pass  under  trees 

better.  Hay  will  not 
wind  In  them.  They  are  stronger.  Has 
spring  lift.  Write  for  prices. 

ST.  JOSEPH  PLOW  COMPANY, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


FINE  FRUIT 

assured  In  the  Ozark  belt  of  South 
Missouri  and  North  Arkansas.  Berries 
paying  $75  per  acre.  Big  apple,  peach, 
cherry  and  plum  crops.  Sample  snaps. 

Here  is  160  acres,  Howell  Co.,  Mo.,  Vi 
mile  R.  R.  town;  20  acres  apples  8 years 
old;  300  Elberta  peaches,  70  acres  in 
meadow  or  under  plow;  balance  fine 
timber,  good  water;  2 sets  buildings. 
Price,  $2,800;  includes  fruit  and  posses- 
sion. A snap. 

No.  6 — Here  is  160  acres,  Sharp  Co., 
Ark.,  6 miles  from  Hardy;  lays  fine;  100 
big  timber;  2 barns,  6-room  house,  good 
water;  all  fenced  hog-tight  12  acres  4- 
year-old  Elberta  peach;  1200  Yellow 
Transparent  apple  trees,  400  other  apple, 
assorted;  2 acres  grapes,  2 acres  pears, 
4 acres  strawberries,  2 acres  plum  and 
cherry.  Price,  $2,500.  This  includes 
possession  and  fruit. 

Go  down  June  6 or  19;  $12  round  trip 
from  Kansas  City.  Big  list  fruit  bar- 
gains and  general  forms  free.  Illustrated 
book  on  Missouri  or  Arkansas  for  4c 
postage.  Write  me  if  you  want  a farm 
bargain  anywhere. 

EOTT,  “The  Land  Man,”  127  W.  8th  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Bearing  Fruit  Farm  for  Sale 

Highly  improved.  Eighty  acres.  Two 
miles  from  Glasgow,  Mo.,  and  one  mile  from 
Lewis,  Mo.  2,500  Apples,  1,000  Peach,  500 
Plum,  Pear,  Cherry  and  other  fruit.  4,000 
trees  just  coming  into  bearing.  This  year’s 
crop  properly  handled  can  net  one-third  of 
purchase  price.  $3,500  Cash;  $5,000  five 
years,  five  per  cent.  Selling  because  cannot 
give  necessary  attention. 

O.  D.  LEACH,  Room  201,  Union  Station, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

from  high-scoring  and  exhibition  Barred, 
Buff  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Large 
birds  that  lay  well.  We  always  win  prizes 
at  the  shows.  One  setting,  $1;  two,  $1.75; 
three,  $2.25;  good  hatch  warranted.  James 
T.  Molloy,  Albion,  Iowa. 


10%  on  Your  Money 

Business  established  nearly  30  years.  Pays 
5 per  cent  dividends  regularly  each  six 
months.  Limited  amount  of  treasury  stock 
offered  for  development  purposes.  Full  par- 
ticulars on  receipt  of  postal. 

F.  C.  OWEN,  W.  F.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Old 

Established 


Nursery  for  Sale 


On  account  of  sickness  in  family  we  will  sell  our  nursery  business,  which  has 
been  established  here  for  thirty  years.  A large  trade  has  been  built  up,  and  every 
facility  is  afforded  for  carrying  on  the  business;  the  plant  includes  packing  shed 
40x100  feet,  part  two  stories  high;  cold  storage  cellar,  30x70  feet;  an  independent 
water  plant;  office  building,  etc.  Located  on  two  trunk  lines  of  railway,  in  the 
heart  of  the  richest  section  of  the  state  of  Iowa.  Stock  at.  this  time  consists  of  a 
large  and  complete  stock  of  fruit  trees,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  small  fruits, 
etc.,  including  an  especially  fine  stock  of  evergreens.  This  up-to-date  nursery  plant 
will  be  sold  at  an  honest,  conservative  invoice. 


Correspondence  invited,  and  will  furnish  any  other  desired  information  on  re- 
quest. Address 


IOWA  NURSERYMAN,  Care  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Join  the 

Fruit=G  rowers  Excursion 

To  Tyler,  Texas — June  11th 

Round  trip  tickets  from  St.  Louis  only  $16.00 ; Chicago, 
$25.00.  Tickets  will  be  good  to  return  any  time  within  30 
days.  This  will  be  an  opportunity  to  see  the  wonderful  fruit 
country  of  East  Texas  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  you.  It  comes  at  a time  when  you  can  see  for  yourself  the 
enormous  crops  “right  on  the  trees!”  You  will  have  before 
your  eyes  a “growing  example”  of  how  fortunes  are  being 
made  quickly  in  this  great  fruit  country. 

Let  me  send  you  some  illustrated  pamphlets  de- 
scribing- this  wonderful  fruit  country.  They  will 
prepare  you  somewhat  for  the  remarkable  things 
you  will  see  on  the  trip. 

The  Cotton  Belt  train  from  St.  Louis  carries 
through  sleeper  to  Tyler.  Your  fellow  Fruit- 
growers will  be  on  the  Cotton  Belt.  Be  sure  your 
ticket  reads  the  same  way. 

E.  W.  LaBEAUME,  G.  P.  & T.  A.. 

95 T Equitable  Building:,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Nurserymen’s  Convention  at  Dallas. 

The  American  Association  of  Nur- 
serymen will  hold  its  thirty-fifth  an- 
nual convention  at  Dallas,  Texas,  June 
13  to  15,  inclusive,  and  the  attend- 
ance at  this  meeting  is  expected  to  be 
very  large.  Special  preparations 
have  been  made  to  entertain  the  vis- 
itors, and  the  railroads  are  planning 
to  take  the  nurserymen  and  their 
friends  through  some  of  the  Texas  or- 
chards and  fruit  plantations.  The 
program  is  not  a lengthy  one,  and  ses- 
sions will  be  held  only  in  the  morn- 
ing, leaving  the  afternoons  and  even- 
ings free  for  “visiting”  among  the 
members.  A fruit  banquet  will  be 
given  Thursday  evening.  The  first 
day’s  session  will  be  taken  up  with 
addresses  of  welcome  and  responses, 
and  with  reports  of  officers  and  com- 
mittees. Among  the  speakers  at  this 
session  are  Roland  Morrill  of  Michi- 
gan and  Texas,  and  J.  H.  Hale  of  Con- 
necticut and  Georgia,  representing  the 
peach  growers  of  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

Thursday’s  program  includes  the 
following  papers: 

“Specific  Requirements  of  New  Va- 
rieties in  California  Fruit-Growing,” 
Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  Berkley,  Cal. 

“The  Importance  and  Best  Methods 
of  the  Bud  and  Scion  Supply  in  Propa- 
gating,” C.  C.  Mayhew,  Texas. 

On  “Credits,”  Geo.  H.  Josselyn,  New 
York. 

Friday’s  session  will  have  the  fol- 
lowing papers: 

“An  Uniform  Standard  of  Grading 
Nursery  Stock,  and  Its  Adoption,”  C. 
J.  Brown,  New  York. 

“Ornamentals  — Their  Increasing 
Importance,  Propagation,  etc.,”  J.  Wil- 
kinson Elliott,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

“Commercial  Fertilizers  for  Trees,” 
W.  F.  Heikes,  Alabama. 

“Storing  Nursery  Stock,  Dampness, 
Temperature,  Packing,  etc.,”  Wm.  Pit- 
kin. 

Opening  the  Question  Box. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Exhibits. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Selection  of  Next  Place  of  Meeting. 

The  July  Fruit-Grower  will  have  a 
full  report  of  the  meeting. 

^ ^ 

Peaches  in  Northwest  Missouri. 

The  attention  of  fruit  buyers  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  peach  crop 
of  Northwest  Missouri  promises  to  be 
a good  one,  and  there  will  be  great 
quantities  of  fruit  to  market.  From 
St.  Joseph  perhaps  300  acres  of 
peaches  can  be  reached  very  easily, 
and  growers  would  like  to  hear  from 
buyers.  Special  attention  is  called  to 
this  crop,  for  too  often  buyers  over- 
look the  peach  orchards  along  the 
Missouri  River  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Missouri  and  in  Northeast 
Kansas,  Southwest  Iowa  and  South- 
east Nebraska.  And  yet  the  growers 
claim  there  have  been  more  peach 
crops  in  this  section  within  the  last 
twelve  years  than  there  have  been  in 
Southern  Missouri.  Persons  interest- 
ed in  handling  this  crop,  or  any  part 
of  it,  should  address  W.  J.  Wilson, 
secretary  St.  Joseph  Horticultural  So- 
ciey,  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  or  Wathena 
Fruit-Growers’  Assn.,  Wathena,  Kan. 

•S|&  >sj£ 

Bees  in  Horticulture. 

In  these  few  lines  I shall  not  at- 
tempt to  write  an  essay  on  bee  cul- 
ture, as  more  complete  information  on 
that  subject  may  be  obtained  from 
text  books,  but  shall  confine  my  re- 
marks to  their  relation  to  horticulture 
and  items  not  generally  known,  using 
only  well-known  information  to  ex- 
plain my  subject. 

Nearly  all  flowers  require  fertiliza- 
tion through  the  medium  of  pollen 
from  another  flower  of  the  same  spe- 
cie, which  is  accomplished  in  various 
•natural  ways,  some  by  gravity  in 
dropping  from  a higher  elevation, 
some  by  the  winds,  blowing  the  pollen 
from  one  flower  to  another.  But  such 
fertilization  is  only  incidental,  always 
uncertain  and  Imperfect. 

An  All-Wise  Creator  placed  nectar 
in  nearly  all  flowers  to  entice  the  bees 
to  them.  He  covered  the  body  of  the 
bees  with  a covering  of  fine  hair  and 
made  their  diet  to  consist  of  honey 
and  pollen.  To  obtain  this  the  bees 
visit  the  flowers  to  extract  the  nectar 
and  while  doing  so  a single  bee  visits 
sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  flowers 
before  obtaining  a load  to  carry  to  the 
hive.  At  each  visit  to  the  fifty  or 
less  of  different  flowers,  the  flower 
. pollen  of  the  various  flowers  becomes 
entagled  in  their  hair-like  covering 
and  in  their  effort  to  extract  nectar 


from  the  next  visited  flower  a suffi- 
cient portion  of  the  pollen  obtained 
from  a previously  visited  flower  Is 
dropped  and  fertilization  is  thus  ef- 
fected. This  adherence  of  the  pollen 
to  the  hair-like  covering  of  the  bee 
is  sometimes  so  complete  as  to  change, 
for  the  time  being,  the  color  of  the 
bee.  The  writer  has  seen  bees,  by 
nature  black  or  brown,  return  to  their 
hive  colored  orange,  yellow,  white  or 
a mixture  of  these  colors,  so  thor- 
oughly were  they  covered  with  pollen. 
Not  only  does  a bee  visit  a flower 
once,  but  hundreds  may  visit  the  same 
flower  in  a day  and  for  numbers  of 
days  in  succession  and  thus  the  most 
perfect  fertilization  is  brought  about. 

In  my  earlies  days,  when  I was  as 
much  of  an  enthusiastic  horticulturist 
as  an  apiarian,  I conducted  many  ex- 
periments and  made  many  observa- 
tions, and  found  that  during  the 
blooming  of  fruit  trees,  should  the 
weather  be  too  cool  to  permit  of  the 
bees  flying,  an  imperfect  fruit  crop 
was  the  result.  Believing  that  the 
cool  days  might  be  the  cause  of  the 
imperfect  fruit,  rather  than  the  ab- 
sence of  the  bees,  I investigated  a lit- 
tle further  in  the  succeeding  years 
when  the  weather  was  pleasant  for 
the  bees  to  visit  the  flowers,  by  cover- 
ing certain  parts  of  blooming  trees 
with  wire  cloth  or  netting  to  exclude 
the  bees,  yet  permit  the  free  access  of 
all  pollen  carried  by  the  winds,  and 
in  every  instance  limbs  and  trees  thus 
covered  reproduced  either  no  fruit  or 
only  a few  small  and  imperfect  speci- 
mens. After  repeated  experiments  it 
is  my  candid  opinion  that  without 
bees  our  fruit  crop  would  be  reduced 
fully  90  per  cent. 

Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  fruit  of 
the  orchard,  but  likewise  with  berries 
and  vegetables.  As  an  example,  let 
me  cite  the  case  of  Senator  Swink,  of 
Rocky  Ford,  Col.,  who  raises  melons 
in  fields,  miles  in  length.  Years  ago 
he  was  afraid  of  even  the . hum  of  a 
bee.  His  melons  were  raised  in  sever- 
al separate  fields,  one  of  which  was 
within  reach  of  the  bees  of  neighbors 
with  whom  he  had  several  stormy  ar- 
guments, saying  the  bees  carried  away 
all  the  substance  from  the  blossom 
and  crop  failure  would  be  the  result. 
But  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  particu- 
lar field  yielded  over  200  per  cent 
more  and  far  better  melons  than  any 
other  field.  Today  he  owns  1,500  col- 
onies of  bees,  and  during  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Exposition  he  remarked 
that  he  would  keep  those  bees  if  he 
did  not  get  a pound  of  honey,  for  no 
bees  means  no  melons. 

The  idea  that  the  bees  carried  away 
the  substance  from  the  flowers  en- 
tered the  head  of  the  owner  of  an  or- 
chard near  Friend,  Neb.,  I believe, 
and  to  prevent  it,  sprayed  during  the 
blooming  of  the  trees  with  paris  green 
thus  killing  every  bee  that  would 
alight  on  a blossom.  It  was  effectual 
in  preventing  the  bees  from  carrying 
away  the  substance  from  the  apple 
blossom  and  it  was  just  as  effective  in 
depriving  him  of  a crop  of  apples, 
whilst  his  neighbor  had  an  abundance. 

Permit  me  to  explain  that  I am  not 
opposed  to  spraying — on  the  contrary, 
I spray  my  fruit  trees  just  before  the 
buds  open,  and  then  wait  until  the 
blossoms  fall.  I thereby  obtain  all 
the  benefits  from  spraying  and  the 
faithful  service  of  the  bees. 

Of  late,  the  bees  have  been  accused 
of  being  the  common  carrier  to  spread 
the  pear  blight,  but  Dr.  Miller,  of 
Illinois,  who,  it  is  alleged,  is  also  an 
enthusiastic  pear  culturist,  states  that- 
pear  trees  in  his  orchard  that  did  not 
bloom  and  numerous  limbs  covered 
with  wire  netting  and  not  visited  by 
the  bees  were  affected  to  same  extent 
as  trees  and  limbs  exposed  to  the  bees. 
However  eager  he  was  to  think  he 
had  discovered  a remedy  by  excluding 
the  bees,  he  now  says  they  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  spreading  pear  blight. 

Bees  have  been  accused  of  damag- 
ing peaches  and  grapes.  Let  us  inves- 
tigate the  matter  before  giving  full 
credit  to  the  accusation.  The  tongue 
of  a bee  is  as  soft  as  a silk  thread. 
Its  mandibles  are  two  soft  smooth 
lips,  so  the  bee  is  thereby  physically 
disqualified  to  break  the  skin  of  a 
grape  or  peach.  Wasps  have  mandi- 
bles with  hard  teeth-like  segments  to 
enable  them  to  cut  wood  into  pulp 
for  their  nests.  These  wasps  cut  the 
fruit,  or  the  fruit  is  bruised  by  the 
wind  striking  it  against  limbs  or  trel- 
lises, or  burst  from  being  over-ripe. 
Then  only  have  bees  a chance  to  sip 
the  escaping  juices,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent fermentation  and  such  rot  as 
might  be  caused  from  this  source. 

I have  repeatedly  dipped  well-rip- 
ened Delaware  grapes  into  honey  and 
laid  them  out  for  the  bees.  They 
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piled  onto  them  by  the  thousands, 
each  one  eager  to  get  what  was  to  be 
had.  They  licked  the  outside  of  the 
grapes  dry,  fighting  each  other  like 
mad  to  get  the  last  vestige  from  be- 
tween the  grapes  until  compelled  to 
go  away  unsatisfied.  Yet  at  no  time 
did  they  puncture  a single  berry. — A 
paper  read  by  E.  Kretchmer,  presi- 
dent of  Kretchmer  Mfg.  Co.,  before 
Nebraska  Bee-Keepers’  Association. 

Denison  (Texas)  Growers  Organize. 

The  Denison  (Texas)  Fruit  and 
Truck  Growers  Association  has  ap- 
pointed a sales  manager  and  an  in- 
spector to  handle  the  produce  grown 
by  the  members,  the  plan  being  to 
concentrate  the  produce  and  reach 
out  for  buyers.  The  produce  is  to  be 
properly  graded  and  put  up  in  such 
shape  that  the  brand  will  mean  some- 
thing to  buyers — quality  that  will 
make  it  at  once  marketable  at  good 
prices. 

It  is  believed  that  by  adhering  close- 
ly to  the  plan  great  good  can  be  ac- 
complished for  the  growers;  that  the 
growing  of  fruit  and  produce  in  this 
section  will  be  encouraged  and  that 
Denison  will  become  a recognized 
point  of  supply  for  dealers.  The  board 
of  trade  is  much  interested  in  the 
plan  and  is  co-operating  with  the 
growers  in  every  possible  way,  realiz- 
ing that  the  success  of  the  undertak- 
ing will  materially  advance  every  oth- 
er interest. 

^ ^ ^ 

Special  Proposition  from  Home  Cor- 
respondence School. 

Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  are 
familiar  with  the  advertisements  of 
the  Home  Correspondence  School, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  many  of  them 
are  taking  the  correspondence  course 
of  this  institution.  This  school,  as  is 
well  known,  has  a splendid  horticul- 
tural course  which  is  carried  on  by 
mail,  the  whole  being  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Prof.  John  Craig,  of  Cor- 
nell University.  This  school  is  offer- 
ing a special  proposition  to  thoce  who 
enroll  before  June  15,  and  our  readers 
who  are  considering  taking  a course 
of  this  kind  should  investigate  this 
matter.  Subscription  to  leading  pub- 
lications are  given  free  to  those  en- 
rolling during  this  time,  and  a special 
discount  for  cash  is  also  made. 

This  institution  is  in  everv  wav  re- 
liable. and  is  doing  an  excellent  work. 
The  courses  on  different  subjects  are 
reasonable  in  price,  and  the  work  is 
very  thorough  for  those  -who  will  ap- 
ply themselves.  We  would  ro'-nm- 
mend  that  our  readers  write  to  Home 
Correspondence  School,  Dept.  28, 
Springfield.  Mass.,  for  full  informa- 
tion. 

^ 

A horticultural  society  has  been 
formed  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President.  W.  T. 

Howison;  vice  president.  Otto  Mc- 
Cracken: secretary.  J.  D.  Crowson: 

treasurer.  W.  C.  Fourt.  A good  or- 
ganization will  be  maintained  among 
the  growers  in  that  vicinity. 


Save 
Money 

by  writing 

Paducah  Box  £ Backet  Co. 
Paducah,  Ky. 

For  Special  Prices  of 

BASKETS,  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
PACKAGES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


Now  Is -Time 

TO  ORDER  YOUR  BERRY  BOXES  AND 
CRATES,  BEE-HIVES,  SECTIONS, 
Shipping  Cases,  etc.,  for  the  coming  season. 
By  sending  us  a list  of  goods  wanted  we 
can  save  you  money. 

SHEBOYGAN  FRUIT  BOX  COMPANY, 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 


Berry  Boxes 

Leslie  TVIne  Quart — Poplar.  Gum  and  Syca- 
more— and  Crates.  Local  shipments.  Write 
for  prices. 

F.  A.  CARRIER 

Dwight  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Clark’s  Cutaways 

for  Orchards  and  Fruit  Growing  gener- 
ally, give  every  one  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. 


Three-Horse  Double  Action  (Extend- 
ed) for  orchard  use  or  farm.  Our  Disc 
Plows  and  other  Cutaway  tools  are  won- 
ders. Investigate. 

The  Wilson 
Bottomless 
Fruit  Bag 

As  Used  in 
California 


Two-Horse  Single  Action  Cutaway. 
Best  orchard  or  farm  harrow  made.  Sev- 
eral sizes.  One-Hnrsp  size  is  a dandy. 


Saves  labor  and  hard 
work;  you  can  pick 
twice  as  much  in  same 
itme. 


Allen’s  Fruit  Pickers  and 
Fruit  Growers’  Supplies 

If  you  are  up-to-date  and  want  to 
keep  posted  on  the  good  and  valuable 
things  for  orchardists  and  fruit-growers, 
send  for  my  circulars. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL 

GENERAL  AGENT 
P.  O.  Box  300.  KINMUNDY,  ELL. 

Refer  to  The  Fruit-Grower  by  permission 


Binder 

Twine 

9 


C Lowest  Prices.  Guaranteed  Qual- 
ity.  Prompt  Shipments.  Price 
■ guaranteed.  Send  for  list  showing 
price  of  Binder  Twine  delivered  at 
* 225  prominent  towns.  You  cannot  afford 
j to  overlook  our  Twine  offer.  A postal 
I will  do.  3*  • | 

" Montgomery  Ward  £ Co.,  Chicago 


STEEL 

15  TONS 
A DAY 

HAY 

BALER 

14X18 

FULL 

CIRCLE 

$145.00 

The  Gem  Full  Circle  14x18  Steel  Baler  atfUS 
cash  f.o.b.  Quincy,  is  the  greatest  value  ever 
offered  in  a baling  machine.  Large  feed  opening, 
power  head  which  gets  baling  pressure  out  of 
every  pound  of  horses'  pull,  quick  rebounding 
pluDg*  r,  allowing  twocharges  to  each  circle  of 
the  team,  and  brake  device  which  relieves  team 
of  any  jerk  from  the  rebound,  makes  it  easier 
for  men  and  horses  and  capacity  greatest.  Our 
book  (sent  freeon  request)  quoits recordsoferm 
18  and  20  ions  day  after  day  with  the  same  nun 
and  horses.  Seud  in  your  order  with  draft  and 

v"1  cT as  represented  or  monev  refunded. 

,HE  Hoover  Digger 


Order  Berry  Boxes  Now 

Leslie  quarts  $2.50  per  1,000 

24-quart  crates  $7.50  per  100 

Best  material.  Shipment  made  on  re- 
ceipt of  order.  Everything  else  in  fruit 
packages,  apple  barrels,  seeds,  bee-keepers’ 
and  poultry  supplies. 

YOUNKERMAN  SEED  COMPANY, 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 


Wanted 

Competent  Bookkeeper  and  Correspondent 

State  qualifications,  references  and  salary 
wanted.  A few  more  competent  nursery 
workmen  wanted. 

HANFORD  NURSERIES,  Oakesdale,  Wa*b- 
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Grafting  Over  200  Years  Ago. 

Mr.  John  Carss  Keokuk,  la.,  sends 
us  a quotation  from  an  old  book  which 
will  be  found  Interesting  to  our  read- 
ers. Mr.  Carss  writes: 

"I  have  come  across  an  old  book 
with  a curious  item  on  grafting,  which 
I think  is  interesting,  as  illustrating 
the  ideas  which  were  prevalent  at 
that  time.  I have  also  added  some 
notes  from  my  own  experience,  in  my 
boyhood  days,  with  plants  that  are 
not  usually  grafted.  These  are  more 
curious  than  practicable.” 

The  quotation  which  Mr.  Carss 
sends  is  from  the  English  Husband- 
man, printed  in  London  in  1635;  note 
the  old-style  spelling: 

“Now,  when  you  have  made  your- 
selfe  perfect  in  the  sowing,  setting, 
planting  and  grafting  trees,  you  shall 
then  learne  to  know  the  effects,  won- 
ders and  strange  issues  which  doe 
proceed  from  many  quaint  notions 
and  helpes  in  grafting,  as  thus:  If 

you  will  have  peaches,  cherries,  ap- 
ples, quinces,  medlars  Damson  or  any 
other  plumbs  whatsoever  to  ripen 
early,  as  at  the  least  two  months  be- 
fore the  ordinary  time,  and  to  con- 
tinue at  least  a month  longer  than 
the  accustomed  course,  you  shall  then 
graft  them  upon  a mulberry  stock. 
And  if  you  will  have  the  fruits  to 
taste  like  spice,  with  a certaine  deli- 
cate perfume,  you  shall  boil  honey, 
the  powder  of  cloves  and  soaxe,  to- 
gether, and  being  cold,  annoynt  the 
grafts  therewith  before  you  put  them 
into  the  cleft. 

“If  you  graft  apples,  peares  or  any 
fruit  upon  a fig  tree  stock,  they  will 
beare  fruit  without  blooming.  If  you 
take  an  apple  graft  and  a peare  graft 
of  like  bignesse,  and  having  cloven 
them,  joyne  them  as  one  bodie  m 
grafting,  the  fruit  they  bring  forth 
will  be  halfe  apple  and  half  peare, 
and  so  likewise  of  all  other  fruits 
which  are  of  contrary  tastes  and  na- 
tures. If  you  graft  any  fruit  tree  or 
other  tree  upon  the  holly  or  upon  the 
cypresse,  they  will  be  greene  and 
keepe  their  leaves  the  whole  year,  al- 
beit the  winter  be  never  so  bitter.  If 
you  graft  either  peach,  plumbs,  or  any 
stone  fruit  upon  a willow  s_toek,  the 
fruit  which  cometh  of  them  will  be 
without  stones.” 

After  the  foregoing  quotation,  Mr. 
Carss  adds:  “It  would  seem  by  the 

above  that  fruit  growing  has  advanced 
a good  deal  since  the  above  was  pub- 
lished. It  did  not  appear  so  absurd 
in  Oliver  Cromwell’s  time  and  thirty 
years  before  the  Mississippi  river  was 
discovered,  but  we  not  infrequently 
meet  people  now  who  believe  that  the 
stock  has  some  mysterious  influence 
on  the  graft,  which  causes  it  to  pro- 
duce a different  fruit  from  the  tree 
it  was  taken  from.  It  would  be  a se- 
rious matter  for  fruit-growers  if  they 
could  not  reproduce  a desirable  va- 
riety by  grafting  any  more  certainly 
than  by  seed.  My  experience  in  graft- 
ing fruits,  flowers,  ornamental  shrubs 
and  vegetables  for  a period  of  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years  convinces  me 
that  the  stock  has  no  influence  on  the 
graft,  except  to  increase  or  diminish 
its  vigor,  as  pear  on  quince,  peach  on 
dwarf  almond  or  aloe.  A great  mys- 
tery in  grafting  is  how  or  why  the 
sap  of  the  stock  completely  changes 
to  that  of  the  graft  at  the  line  of 
union. 

“I  grafted  a common  yellow  willow 
with  scions  of  the  black  varnish  wil- 
low (Silex  Napoleon).  This  grew  to 
be  a good-sized  tree,  and  the  beauti- 
ful port-wine  color  of  S.  Napoleon  in 
contrast  with  the  bark  of  the  yellow 
willow  was  very  pronounced.  Even 
when  the  tree  grew  older  and  the 
colors  were  less  pronounced,  there 
still  remained  ensugh  of  a contrast  to 
show  distinctly  that  there  had  been 
no  mingling  of  the  two  sorts.  Scores 
of  other  experiments  showed  the  same 
results.” 

^ ^ ^ 

Peach  Leaf  Curl. 

One  of  The  Fruit-Grower  corre- 
spondents recently  reported  that  the 
peach  crop  in  his  locality  would  be 
light  on  unsprayed  trees,  because  of 
the  ravages  of  leaf  curl.  The  report 
now  comes  from  Georgia  that  many 
trees  will  not  mature  their  crops  be- 
cause of  this  disease.  It  is  evident 
that  many  peach-growers  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  effect  of  this  disease,  and 
R.  L.  Smith,  state  entomologist  of 
Georgia,  has  issued  a circular  to  the 
growers  of  that  state  in  regard  to  the 
same,  and  the  importance  of  guarding 
against  it. 

Peach  leaf  curl  Is  caused  by  a par- 
asitic fungus  which  grows  inside  the 
tissues  of  the  leaves,  causing  the 


growth  to  become  abnormally  thick, 
curled  and  deformed.  The  leaves  lose 
their  green  color  as  the  disease  de- 
velops, and  eventually  all  the  affected 
leaves  drop  from  the  trees,  and  oth- 
ers must  grow  to  replace  the  foliage. 
The  necessity  of  producing  a new  foli- 
age is  what  causes  the  most  severe 
drain  on  the  strength  of  the  trees.  At 
this  particular  time  of  the  year,  while 
the  fruit  is  forming,  the  trees  are  lia- 
ble to  become  overburdened,  and  con- 
sequently the  fruit  may  drop  before 
the  new  foliage  has  developed.  This 
foliage  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  young 
growing  peaches. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  best 
treatment  for  peach  leaf  curl  is  to 
spray  the  trees  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture in  January  or  February,  but 
spraying  after  the  foliage  begins  to 
show  the  disease  will  not  lessen  the 
trouble.  Prof.  Smith  gives  some  di- 
rections for  cultural  treatment,  how- 
ever, which  will  help  the  trees  to 
overcome  the  disease.  He  says: 

“The  writer  has  seen  several  or- 
chards this  spring  where  from  one- 
half  to  three-fourths,  and  more  of  the 
foliage  was  affected  by  the  leaf  curl, 
and  in  one  orchard  particularly  the 
disease  has  affected  the  peaches,  caus- 
ing a majority  to  shrivel  and  drop  off 
from  lack  of  sufficient  nutriment 
which  should  be  supplied  by  the  dis- 
eased foliage.  Such  orchards  require 
prompt  fertilization  and  constant  cul- 
tivation, not  only  to  save  the  remain- 
ing peaches  for  this  year’s  crop,  but  to 
afford  the  trees  with  sufficient  vital- 
ity to  develop  fruit  buds  for  the  crop 
next  year.  A tree  badly  affected  by 
leaf  curl  cannot  be  expected  to  form 
strong  buds  for  next  year  while  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  growing  a new 
foliage  and  producing  the  present  year 
a crop  of  fruit.  For  this  reason  peach 
growers  are  urged  to  give  immediate 
attention  to  their  orchards,  and  by 
fertilizing  and  cultivating  assist  the 


trees  in  overcoming  the  devitalizing 
effect  of  the  leaf  curl  disease. 

“Fertilizer  containing  a high  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  should  be  used,  as 
the  trees  need  immediate  assistance. 
The  nitrogen  also  to  be  of  most  ser- 
vice must  be  in  the  form  most  quick- 
ly available,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda. 
Orchards  which  have  received  fertil- 
izer early  in  spring  may  be  treated 
now  by  applying  about  fifty  pounds  of 
nitrate  per  acre,  or  about  one-half 
pound  to  each  tree.  Orchards  which 
have  not  received  fertilizer  this 
spring  — unless  on  unusually  rich 
ground — should  receive  a complete 
fertilizer  containing  a high  per  cent 
of  nitrogen.  This  can  be  readily  se- 
cured by  mixing  any  ordinary  com- 
plete, high  grade  fertilizer  with  nitrate 
of  soda.  Broadly  speaking,  it  will  be 
a good  plan  to  mix  100  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  with  200  pounds  of  a 
fertilizer,  such  as  8-3-3  or  10-4-4  good 
The  resulting  mixture  in  either  case 
will  give  a fertilizer  containing  be- 
tween 7 and  8 per  cent  of  nitrogen 
which  will  act  quickly  and  also  be 
beneficial  in  other  ways.  Where 
nitrate  of  soda  cannot  be  obtained 
cotton  seed  meal  may  be  used  by 
doubling  the  amount  recommended 
for  nitrate,  but  the  nitrogen  in  the  lat- 
ter is  more  quickly  available. 

“A  fertilizer  as  described  above 
should  be  applied  broadcast  at  the 
rate  of  from  two  to  four  pounds  per 
tree,  depending  on  the  size.  For  large 
bearing  trees  the  highest  amount 
should  be  used. 

“After  the  fertilizer  is  applied  it 
should  be  worked  in  with  a cutaway 
or  extension  disc  harrow,  or  Dixie 
cultivator.  When  an  orchard  is  in 
good  cultivation  already  the  fertilizer 
will  act  most  quickly.  Cultivation 
should  be  repeated  after  each  rain,  or 
often  enough  to  insure  keeping  the 
surface  soil  in  good  loose  condition 
so  that  it  will  hold  the  moisture  of 


THERE'S  MONEY  IN 

FARMING' 

If  You  Understand  Modern  Methods 
and  Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  is 
interested  in  farming  or  gardening,inthegrow- 
ing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited  to  send  for 
a tree  copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue  and  full  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  Home  Study  Courses 
in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Landscape  Gar- 
dening and  Floriculture,  which  we  offer  under 
Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cornell  University. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Deot.  28,  Springfield,  Mass. 


the  soil.  All  growers  concede  that 
peach  trees  will  not  do  so  well  with- 
out thorough  cultivation,  in  ordinary 
years;  and  in  a year  like  this  when 
the  leaf  curl  is  so  abundant,  constant 
cultivation  will  be  especially  need- 
ful. 

“It  would  be  advisable  to  keep  up 
cultivation  until  the  middle  of  July, 
for  as  stated  before,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  peach  trees  are  now 
making  buds  for  the  crop  next  year.” 


- Merchandise  From  Sheriff’s  and  Receiver’s  Sale  - 

Also  Material  From  the  $50,000,000  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair. 

THE  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY  is  unquestionably  the  most  unique  institution  on  earth.  Our  business  consists  In  the 
purchase  of  general  stocks  of  merchandise  of  every  kind  and  character,  at  Sheriff's,  Trustee’s,  Assignee’s,  Manufacturer’s  and  other  sales.  Fur- 
chasing  our  merchandise  in  this  way  gives  us  an  „ . , . _ . . 

“ Ballbearing  Grind- 

stones $2.25 


3000  Rugs  at  85c 


Size  27x58,  In  a handsome  as- 
sortment of  designs.  100  9x12 
tapestry  brussels  rugs,  $11.50. 
1600  velvet  rugs  In  beautiful 
patterns,  size  9x22  feet,  worth 
$30.00,  our  price  $19.50.  600  9x12 
velvet  rugs  at  $19.50.  100,000 
yards  of  genuine  linoleum, 
29c,  40c,  75c  and  $1.00  per  yard. 
A car  load  of  oil  cloth,  per 
square  yard  19c.  All  kinds  of 
carpets  from  20c  to  $1.25  per  yard.  We  guarantee  a 
saving  ol  25  to  50  per  cent.  Write  today  for  special 
carpet  and  rug  list. 

Handsome  Metal  Beds  $1.95 

Heavy  tubing,  nice  design,  best 
enamel  coloring.  Other  beds 
from  $1.25  to  $15.00.  4000  big, 
heavy,  handsome  dining  chairs, 
with  large  roomy  seats,  carved 
backs,  strong  construction,  each 
85c,  per  set  of  six,  $5.00.  Other 
chairs  from  35c  to  $1.50.  500  rock- 
ing chairs  from  95c  to  $1.75.  350 
leather  rockers  and  easy  chairs, 
worth  $20.00  to  $10.00,  our  price 
$7.00  to  $20.00.  Dressers,  com- 
modes, office  furniture  and  sup- 
plles  of  every  kind. 


opportunity  to  sell  you  goods  at  prices  that  seldom 
represent  the  original  cost  of  manufacture.  We 
sell  everything  manufactured;  household  goods, 
furniture,  hardware,  plumbing  material,  lumber, 
machinery,  electrical  apparatus  and  general 
building  material. 

Our  purchase  of  general  stocks  at  various  sales 
is  but  one  of  our  methods  of  obtaining  material. 
In  addition,  we  purchase  outright  Expositions 
and  other  Institutions. 

We  bought  and  dismantled  every  Exposition  of 
modern  build,  including  the  Fifty  Million  Dollar 
St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  the  Thirty-Three  Million 
Dollar  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  the  Nine  Million 
Dollar  Pan  American  Exposition  and  the  Four 
Million  Dollar  Omaha  Exposition.  Our  operations 
are  the  most  wonderful  of  any  concern  on  earth. 

From  these  various  Expositions  we  obtained 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  valuable  building 
supplies  and  furnishings.  Take  for  instance,  at 
the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  we  had  over  100  mil- 
lion feet  of  lumber,  ten  thousand  doors,  ten  thous- 
and windows,  fifty  miles  of  pipe,  in  fact,  sufficient 
material  to  build  outright  a City  with  a popula- 
tion of  50,000  to  60,000  people.  In  this  advertise- 
ment we  offer  hut  a few  of  the  many  items  we 
have  for  sale. 


Bicycle  grind  stones,  ball-bearing 
throughout  at  $2.25,  lanterns  45c, 
blacksmith  forges  $4.75;  wrought 
ironanvils,  per  lb.  6c.  Ax  handles 
7c.  Shovels  50c.  Axes  50c.  These 
are  samples  of  the  prices  we  are 
offering  our  high  grade  tools  for. 
A full  list  of  tools  on  application. 


A Carload  of  Lumber,  $100.00 

We  are  still  ongaged  In  dismantling  the  St.  Louis 
World’s  Fair  and  have  millions  of  feet  of  the  best 
Southern  pine  lumber  for  sale.  Send  us  your  lum- 
ber bill  for  our  estimate,  we  will  make  you  a very 
close  price.  We  have  lumberforany  kind  of  building. 

At  $100.00  we  will  furnish  you  with  12,000  feet  of 
lumber  in  short  lengths.  This  Is  an  accumulation 
that  we  must  dispose  of  quickly.  A full  description 
will  be  mailed  if  you  will  write  directly  to  our  St. 
Louis  headquarters.  We  have  an  office  on  the  Expo- 
sition grounds,  address  Chicago  Housewrecking  Co., 
World’s  Fair  Grounds,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Wire  Nails  $1.50  a Keg 

At  this  price 
we  offer  you 

10,000  kegs  of 
new  wire  nails 
mixed,  all 
kinds  in  a keg 
a handy  as- 
sortment for 
anyone.  While 
they  last,  $1.50  per  keg.  1000  kegs 
best  cement  coated  wire  nails  30 
pennyweight  and  larger,  one  size 
to  a keg,  per  keg,  $1.65.  Wire  nails 
and  supplies  of  every  kind. 

Rope  Bargains.  Good  Manila 
Rope,  slightly  used,  all  sizes  % in., 
per  100  feet,  $2.75.  New  Manila 
Rope,  slightly  shopworn, per  lb.  10c. 


Steel  Roofing  $1.75  sq/feet 

Painted  red,  both  sides, 
most  durable  and  econ-  WVMtM  HGSBE  r< 
omical  roofing,  siding  or 
ceiling  for  barns,  sheds, 
houses,  stores,  cribs,  poul- 
try houses,  etc.  Easier  to 
lay  and  cheaper  than  any 
other  material.  No  ex- 
perience necessary  to  lay 
it.  A hammer  or  hatchet  are 
the  only  tools  you  need. 

We  Pay  the  Freight  to 
all  points  east  of  Colorado,  except  Colorado, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Indian  Territory.  This 
Is  our  No.  15,  semi-hardened, flat  steel  roofing, 
24x24  inches,  per  square  of  100  sq.  ft.,  $1.75. 
Corrugated  V crimped  or  standing  seam,  per 
square  $1.85.  For  25c  per  square  more  we 
furnish  this  material  In  6 and  8 foot  lengths. 


100  Lbs.  Fence  Wire  $1.25 

At  this  price  we  offer  our 
Painted  Wire  Shorts, No. 

12.  Galvanized  Wire 
Shorts,  No.  14,  $1.60  per 
100  lbs.  No.  11  Galvanized 
Wire,  continuous 
lengths,  “B.  B.”  Wire, 

100  lbs.,  $2.50.  Painted 
Barb  Wire,  per  100  lbs., 

$2.00.  Galvanized  Barb 
Wire,  per  100  lbs.,  $2.50. 

Galvanized  Poultry  Net- 
ting, 100  sq.  feet,  40c.  Galvanized  Field 
Fence,  finest  manufactured  per  rod,  from  15 
to  60c— Fence  Wire  for  every  purpose.  1000 
feet  of  Lawn  Fencing,  per  ft.,  25  to  60c. 
Steel  Fence  Posts,  Indestructible,  latest 
patent,  48  inches  above  ground,  complete 
per  post.  35c . 


Paints  30c  Per  Gallon 

Write  for  Color  Card,  Free. 

Barn  Paint  In  bar- 
rel lots,  per  gallon, 

30c:  Cold  Water 

Paints,  per  pound. 

5c : “ Perfection  ” 

Mixed  Paints,  per 
gal.,75c;“Premier” 

Brand.  5 year  guar- 
anteed,per  gal.,  95c 
Varnishes,  Vene- 
tian Red,  Oils, 
stains  and  every- 
thing in  the  paint  and  oil  line. 

If  you  want  paint  of  quality,  we 
can  furnish  it.  We  sell  honest 
material  only. 

Orders  Filled  Promptly. 


Pipe  for  Every  Purpose 


One  Inch  Iron  pipe  with  couplings,  per  foot  3J£c,  1% 
inch  4J^c,  1%  inch  b}^c,  2 inch  7>£c.  All  sizes  from 
% to  14  inch.  3 inch  lap  welded  well  casing  with  coup- 
lings per  foot,  lie,  4-ln.  per  foot  16c.  Boiler  tubes 
and  pipe  of  every  kind. 


NEW 

FELT 

ROOFING 


60c  Per  100  Square  Ft. 

This  Is  our  price  on  our  splendid  two 
ply  Eagle  felt  roofing.  Three-ply  per 
square  90c.  Vulcanite  roofing  with 
nails,  caps  and  cement,  per  sq.  $1.75. 

Galvanized  rubber.  The  highest 
grade  roofing  manufactured,  com- 
plete at  $1.50,  $1.90  and  $2.15  per  sq. 

Conductor  pipe,  eave  troughs  and 
roof  trimmings  of  all  kinds.  Free 
samples  are  sent  on  application. 


Shrewd  Buyers  Act  Quickly 

You  need  supplies  for  your  contemplated  in 
We  are  still  engagedln  dismantling  the  $50, 000, ( 
at  St.  Louis,  and  can  deliver  to  you  lmmedla 
best  of  lumber,  at  prices  that  will  save  you  from  30  to  50%. 

Our  Guarantee 


Now  Is  the 
time  to  buy. 

You  need  supplies  for  your  contemplated  Improvements. 
We  are  still  engagedln  dismantling  the  $50,000,000  Exposition 
at  St.  Louis,  and  can  deliver  to  you  Immediately  the  very 

Ilf  - 

We  guarantee  everything  to  be 
exactly  as  represented  or  money 
refunded.  We  only  buy  the  very  best  material,  and 
describe  It  exactly.  You  can  rely  on  our  description  being 
absolutely  true,  or  we  will  quickly  return  your  money. 

Aaiw  DaIahahaaa  Our  capital  stock  and  surplus  is 

UUl  neierences  $1,000,000.  Those  not  acquainted 

with  us  we  refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet  or  to  our  Banking 
institution,  The  Drovers’  Deposit  National  Bank,  Chicago, 
or  any  bank  or  business  house  in  Chicago. 

Save  30  to  50  Per  Cent 

home  or  in  the  factory.  We  have  everything  required  and 
our  prices  will  mean  an  enormous  saving  to  you.  The  time 
to  buy  is  today  when  you  have  the  opportunity.  Don’t 
wait  until  too  late,  as  our  bargains  are  quickly  disposed  of. 


Our  New  500  Page  Catalogue,  No.  T399  Free 

We  have  just  published  this  new  catalogue,  and  It  contains  500 
pages  of  astonishing  bargains  in  merchandise  of  every  character. 
This  catalogue  is  one  that  every  shrewd  buyei  must  send  for.  It  is 
filled  with  exceptional  bargains  from  cover  to  cover.  You  will  save 
money  by  referring  to  It  often.  This  advertisement  shows  but  a 
few  of  the  countless  bargains  that  we  offer.  Cut  out  this  adver- 
tisement, put  a cross  mark  on  such  Items  as  Interests  you  most,  fill 
out  the  coupon  to  the  right,  and  mall  to  us  and  we  will  promptly 
give  you  more  detailed  information  on  such  Items  as  you  desire, 
besides  mailing  you  our  free  catalogue.  Or  send  us  your  name  ana 
address,  mentioning  where  you  saw  this  advertisement,  what  Items 
Interest  you  most  and  we  will  give  you  full  Information. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

35TH  AND  IRON  STREETS,  CHICAGO. 


\y2  Horsepower 
Gasoline  Engine  $50 

At  this  price  we  are  offering  you 
the  best  gasoline  engine  ever 
manufactured.  It  is  complete  with 
pumping  jaekand  will  do  all  kinds 
of  work.  Other  engines  from  one 
to  eight  horse  power. 

Machinery  for  all  purposes,  saw 
mill  outfits,  boilers,  etc. 


BathTubs,$6.30 


At  this  price  we  offer  you 
a complete  modern  style 
enameled  bath  tub.  Other 
tubs  ranging  up  to  $20.00. 

We  sell  complete  modern 
b*»th  room  outfits,  every- 
thing needed  to  live  In  comfort,  for  $25.00  up. 
10.000  kitchen  sinks,  from  50c  up,  16,000  closets  from 
$4.00  up.  All  kinds  of  plumbing  supplies.  Your  home 
furnished  with  waterworks  at  a low  cost.  


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

35th  & Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 

X am  a reader  of  Western  Fruit  Grower.  Send  me  one  of 
your  large  500  page  catalogues  as  advertised  in  tLis  paper. 

Name 

Address 

R.  R.  or  P.  O.  Box 

State  


M<,n,hi,p,se  the  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISS OUEI  Te"*5'J„p„T i!32 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Address  all  communications  and  make  Remittances  Payable  to  “The  Fruit-Grower 
Company,”  Seventh  and  Charles  Streets,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 


W.  G.  Campbell,  Jr.,  General  Manager 


Janies  M.  Irvine,  Managing  Editor 


Advertising  Hate  — 20c  Agate  Line,  $2.80  per  inch.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch 

No  advertising  in  class  generally  termed  “Objectionable”  accepted  under  any  condi- 
tions. Editions  mailed  on  1st  day  of  month.  Forms  close  on  20th  of  preceding 
months;  i.  e.,  January  forms  close  December  20th,  tec. 

OVER  FORTY  THOUSAND  COPIES  A MONTH 

SUBSCRIPTION  KATE,  SI. 00  A YEAR.  THREK  YEARS  IN  ADVANCE  FOR  $2.00 

Remit  us  U.  S.  Coin,  or  Currency,  Postoffice  Money  Order,  Express  Money  Order, 
Registered  Tetter  or  Bank  Draft.  Send  stamps  only  as  last  resort.  All  remittances 
at  our  risk. 

Unless  otherwise  ordered,  subscriptions  will  commence  with  month  following  dale 
of  remittance,  and  continue  until  ordered  stopped  and  arrearages  paid.  If  you  desire 
paper  to  stop  when  time  is  up,  notify  us.  The  letter  "S”  after  date  on  addres  tag 
signifies  that  paper  will  stop  on  that  date.  The  address  tag  stands  as  a receipt  for 
your  remittance. 

In  compiling  a list  of  Forty  Thousand  subscribers,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make 
mistakes,  but  we  guarantee  fair  treatment  to  everyone.  If  you  find  an  error  in  your 
addres  tag,  or  do  not  receive  paper  promptly,  write  us  and  we  will  trace  matter  up. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  in  the  I'ostoffiee  at  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri 
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Why  n Fruit-Grower  Was  Not  Ap- 
pointed. 

I notice  in  the  March  and  April  issues 
of  your  paper  articles  referring'  to  the 
appointment  by  Governor  Folk  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Missouri  State  Fruit  Experiment 
Station,  at  Mountain  Grove,  condemn- 
ing the  action  of  the  Governor,  and 
criticizing  the  Missouri  Horticultural 
Society  for  not  taking  certain  action  in 
regard  to  such  appointments. 

There  seems  to  be  a false  impression 
with  a great  many  in  regard  to  the 
intent  and  work  of  the  Station,  and  as 
a member  of  this  Board  of  Trustees  I 
would  like  to  make  the  following  state- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  those  inter- 
ested. 

In  the  first  place,  the  trustees  of  the 
Missouri  State  Fruit  Experiment  Sta- 
tion are  not  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  managing  the  detail  work  of  the 
Experiment  Station,  but  to  look  after 
the  financial  affairs  and  other  things 
connected  with  the  Station — not  to  run 
the  fruit  business.  In  the  person  of 
Mr.  Paul  Evans,  son  of  Col.  J.  C.  Evans, 
who  was  president  of  the  Missouri  Hor- 
ticultural Society  for  thirty-five  years, 
and  who  started  the  fruit  industry  of 
South  Missouri  by  planting  the  famous 
Olden  Fruit  Farm,  and  who  is  still  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  management  of 
it,  the  Station  has  an  efficient  mana- 
ger. Mr.  Evans  has  sole  charge  of  the 
work,  with  an  able  corps  of  assistants 
that  have  their  diplomas  from  different 
colleges  over  the  United  States  show- 
ing them  qualified  to  perform  the  work; 
besides  they  have  a practical  knowl- 
edge of  these  things  inferior  to  none. 

In  regard  to  there  not  being  a fruit 
man  appointed  as  trustee,  I wish  to  say 
that  Mr.  W.  C.  Paynter,  of  Koshkonong, 
Missouri,  has  been  a resident  of  Oregon 
County,  Missouri,  for  the  last  twelvo 
years,  and  in  all  probability  has  planted 
and  brought  to  maturity  more  fruit 
trees  than  any  other  man  in  the  state. 
He  has  had  charge  of  two  of  the  larg- 
est farms,  in  which  there  are  now  three 
hundred  thousand  peach  and  apple 
trees.  Mr.  Paynter  is  now  not  only 
actually  managing  a fruit  farm,  but  is 
also  experimenting  in  South  Missouri 
with  grasses  and  other  agricultural 
crops. 

In  regard  to  myself,  I was  brought 
up  in  the  fruit  business  in  the  old  coun- 
try. I could  bud  a rose  bush  or  graft 
an  apple  tree  when  I was  six  years  old. 
I have  been  in  the  nursery  business  in 
the  United  States.  I am  a practical 
landscape  gardener,  and  I have  expend- 
ed $25,000  upon  a fruit  farm  in  Howell 
County,  which  I have  managed  solely 
by  myself  for  the  last  sixteen  years. 

In  regard  to  Judge  McAfee,  he  says 
he  don’t  claim  to  know  anything  much 
about  fruit,  but  thinks  he  knows 
enough  to  keep  his  mouth  shut,  and 
that  is  more  than  some  of  these  kick- 
ers know.  They  don’t  know  that  much. 
But  in  his  defence  I wish  to  say  that 
he  has  grown  fruit  and  flowers  on  a 
small  scale  for  the  last  fifty  years  in 
Missouri.  He  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  is  a lover  of 
flowers  and  has  experimented  in  vari- 
ous ways  for  the  last  thirty  years  in 
the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  plants. 
Besides,  it  has  been  a very  good  thing 
that  a lawyer  is  on  the  board.  Several 
quite  important  legal  questions  have 
come  before  the  board,  and  without  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  we  might  have 
made  very  serious  mistakes;  at  least, 
the  absence  of  that  knowledge  would 
have  entailed  the  extra  expense  of  out- 
side counsel.  There  will  have  to  be 
some  laws  passed  by  the  next  legisla- 
ture, In  which  his  knowledge  will  be 
an  aid  in  our  recommendations.  In  re- 
gard to  the  governor  appointing  him  as 
a reward  for  what  you  say  he  (Judge 
McAfee  did  for  him  in  his  campaign,  I 
wish  to  say  that  is  an  insult  to  both 
Judge  McAfee  and  the  governor.  If 
this  were  true,  the  governor  certainly 
could  not  have  regarded  his  services 
very  highly  to  have  repaid  him  for  the 
work  he  did  with  a position  drawing 
the  magnificent  salary  of  $8.00  per 
month. 

In  regard  to  the  work  going  on  now 
at  the  Station,  I wish  to  say  that  no 
institution  in  the  state  is  managed 
with  more  economy  and  ability,  with 
less  friction,  with  less  political  influ- 
ence— it  is  run  on  a common  sense 
basis  and  the  results  in  time  to  come 
will  be  vast  and  will  benefit  not  only 


the  people  of  Missouri,  but  the  entire 
nation. 

In  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
Judge  McAfee,  I wish  to  commend  the 
governor  on  the  selection  of  such  an 
able  man  for  the  position.  Had  he 
looked  the  state  over,  he  could  not  have 
found  a man  more  qualified.  I also 
wish  to  state  that  politics  has  never 
entered  into  a single  appointment  of 
any  member  of  the  working  force  of 
the  Experiment  Station  since  my  con- 
nection with  it.  This  institution  has 
never  been  and  should  not  be  a place 
for  political  job  hunters  of  any  party 
or  society,  and  should  not  be  corrupted 
by  petty  politics. 

JOSEPH  KNOERLE. 

West  Plains,  Mo. 

The  foregoing  letter  was  sent  to  us 
for  publication  by  a member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Mountain 
Grove  Experiment  Station.  The  writer 
is  in  error,  however,  in  assuming  that 
The  Fruit-Grower  "has  condemned 
Governor  Folk  in  regard  to  his  ap- 
pointments on  the  board — on  the  con- 
trary, we  defended  him,  and  this  de- 
fense brought  forth  the  letter  from  a 
prominent  fruit  farmer  in  Southern 
Missouri,  against  which  Mr.  Knoerle 
protests  in  the  foregoing  letter. 

Several  points  in  Mr.  Knoerle’s  let- 
ter deserve  special  attention.  It  was 
entirely  uncalled  for  that  he  should 
characterize  as  “kickers  who  don’t 
know  enough  to  keep  their  mouths 
shut’’  those  persons  who  have  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Mountain  Grove  Ex- 
periment Station  should  be  composed 
of  practical  fruit-growers.  These  per- 
sons are  among  the  best  men  in  the 
state,  and  they  are  much  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  institution  named. 
Neither  do  they  desire  that  the  insti- 
tution shall  be  taken  into  politics — 
on  the  contrary,  they  desire  that  it 
shall  be  entirely  divorced  from  politi- 
cal influence.  These  persons  whom 
Mr.  Knoerle  calls  “kickers”  did  not 
ask  that  any  member  of  the  board  be 
displaced — they  simply  asked  that 
when  vacancies  occur  on  the  board 
these  vacancies  should  be  filled  by 
practical  fruit-growers. 

It  may  be,  as  indicated  by  Mr. 
Knoerle,  that  fruit  farmers  are  not 
needed  on  the  board — but  there  is 
room  for  a difference  of  opinion  here, 
and  for  our  part  we  have  enough 
faith  in  the  intelligence  of  the  horti- 
culturists of  Southern  Missouri  to  be- 
lieve that  they  could  look  after  the 
management  of  this  institution  very 
satisfactorily,  even  if  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent man  at  the  head  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

Really,  however,  this  point  does  not 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  action 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Horticultural  Society  which 
we  so  strongly  condemned.  This  sub- 
ject was  brought  up  twice  before  the 
society,  and  it  was  not  argued  then 
that  lawyers  were  better  suited  for 
membership  on  the  board  of  trustees 
than  were  the  fruit  farmers  most  di- 
rectly interested.  Instead,  the  mem- 
bers present  were  almost  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that  the  board  of  trus- 
tees should  be  composed  of  persons 
engaged  In  fruit  growing,  and  resolu- 
tions were  passed  at  two  different 
sessions  asking  that  the  law  be  amend- 
ed so  that  only  such  persons  should 
be  eligible  for  the  place.  After  the 
adoption  of  such  resolution,  we  hold 
that  the  executive  officers  of  the  so- 
ciety should  have  complied  with  the 
Instructions  the  resolutions  contained. 


And  it  was  for  not  having  done  so 
that  we  criticized  them. 

It  seems  that  the  Ozark  Fruit- 
Growers’  Association  also  took  this 
matter  up,  and  this  organization  also 
alvocated  the  appointment  of  fruit- 
growers as  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  These  persons  may  be  wrong 
in  their  views,  as  Mr.  Knoerle  says, 
but  their  decision  was  not  reached 
hastily,  and  their  action  was  doubtless 
induced  by  what  they  deemed  good 
and  sufficient  reasons. 

Our  readers  have  heard  both  sides 
of  the  matter,  one  correspondent  hav- 
ing claimed  that  fruit-growers  ought 
to  have  been  appointed  and  Mr. 
Knoerle  holding  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  all  the  members  be  fruit- 
growers. Interested  observers  can 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  which 
would  be  better  for  the  interests  of 
the  fruit-growers  of  the  state. 

We  believe,  however,  that  prac- 
tically everyone  will  admit  that  the 
executive  officers  of  the  Missouri  so- 
ciety erred  in  not  having  carried  out 
the  instructions  of  the  membership. 
It  may  be  stated  just  here,  too,  that 
the  executive  committee  does  not 
contend  that  fruit-growers  ought  not 
to  fill  these  places,  as  Mr.  Knoerle 
does,  but  they  claim  it  was  not  wise 
to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  governor,  for  the  latter  would 
appoint  fruit-growers  to  the  places  as 
they  became  vacant,  and  they  said 
that  “while  Mr.  Folk  is  governor  it  is 
unnecessary  to  amend  the  statutes  to 
protect  our  horticultural  interests.” 
>5|&  ^ 

Damage  Suit  Thrown  Out  of  Court. 

Just  before  this  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  closed  word  was  received  from 
Kansas  City  to  the  effect  that  the  suit 
against  the  Fruit-Grower  for  $50,000 
damages  for  libel  had  been  thrown 
out  of  court,  the  judge  having  decided 
there  was  no  cause  of  action. 

This  suit,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  brought  against  this  publication 
for  having  published  an  article  by  a 
Georgia  subscriber,  stating  that  he 
had  used  a certain  prepared  dust 
spray  on  his  peach  trees,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  trees  were  defoliated, 
and  some  of  them  were  injured  be- 
yond recovery.  The  article  was  pub- 
lished in  good  faith,  but  the  comparr- 
manufacturing  the  dust  sprayers  and 
the  prepared  dust  claimed  the  article 
was  published  maliciously,  with  intent 
to  injure  the  business  of  this  firm. 
And  as  compensation  for  this,  the 
company  asked  damages  in  the  sum 
of  $50,000.  The  case  came  up  in  Kan- 
sas Citv  circuit  court,  and  The 
Fruit-Grower’s  attorney  entered  a de- 
murrer; we  asked  if  The  Fruit- 
Grower  was  to  be  prohibited  from 
publishing  articles  of  this  kind  from 
its  readers,  whose  experience  with  the 
dust  had  been  unsatisfactory;  no  ref- 
erence was  made  in  this  article  to  any 
other  case  of  injury,  but  we  main- 
tained that  this  Georgia  man’s  trees 
had  been  injured,  and  that  we  had  a 
right  to  make  this  fact  known.  Ac- 
cordingly, a demurrer  was  entered 
against  the  petition,  alleging  that  the 
matter  was  not  libelous  in  any  sense. 
The  court  took  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  dismissed  the  case,  and  the 
matter  is  now  out  of  court. 

During  the  pendency  of  this  case 
The  Fruit-Grower  has  had  nothing  to 
say  about  the  matter;  we  preferred  to 
wait  until  the  court  had  passed  upon 
the  point  at  issue.  During  this  time 
we  have  received  a great  many  letters 
from  our  subscribers,  commending  our 
course  in  the  matter,  and  to  all  these 
persons  we  are  truly  grateful. 

The  policy  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
has  always  been  to  try  to  publish  such 
matter  as  shall  be  helpful  to  its  read- 
ers; no  pains  are  spared  to  secure 
articles  which  are  calculated  to  help 
to  this  end.  At  the  same  time  we  re- 
alize that  it  is  often  just  as  important 
to  warn  our  readers  of  harmful  prac- 
tices and  preparations  as  it  is  to  re- 
mind them  of  things  which  will  help 
to  success.  Accordingly,  we  pub- 
lished the  article  which  was  submit- 
ted by  our  Georgia  subscriber,  and, 
while  of  course  we  do  not  desire  to  be 
mixed  up  in  lawsuits,  this  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  the  policy  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 

During  the  discussion  of  this  case 
outside  the  courts  some  interesting 
statements  have  been  made.  It  has 
been  charged  against  The  Fruit- 
Grower  that  the  reason  it  published 
this  matter  was  because  we  manufac- 
ture a liquid  sprayer,  therefore  we 
were  interested  in  publishing  matter 
derogatory  to  the  dust  process.  Of 
course  nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  No  member  of  The  Fruit- 


Grower  has  any  connection  with  r>- 
spray  pump  concern,  either  liquid  or 
dust.  We  are  not  interested  in  the 
success  of  either  process,  except  that 
we  want  our  readers  to  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  experience  of  the  best  au- 
thorities. 

This  same  charge  has  been  made 
against  the  authorities  at  the  Illinois 
Experiment  Station — that  they  are  in- 
terested financially  in  a company 
making  a liquid  sprayer,  and  therefore 
their  experiments  are  not  free  from 
bias.  This  statement  is  absolutely 
untrue,  but  it  shows  the  charges 
which  are  being  made  because  of  the 
publication  of  matter  of  this  kind. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  published  in 
the  interest  of  the  growers  of  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  and  it  shall  serve  their 
interests  just  as  fully  as  we  know 
how,  lawsuits  or  no  lawsuits. 

^ ^ 

Denatured  Alcohol  Bill  Passes 
Congress. 

The  bill  removing  the  internal  reve- 
nue tax  from  denatured  alcohol  has 
passed  Congress,  and  will  become  ef- 
fective January  1,  1907.  This  bill,  as 
was  recently  explained  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  removes  the  tax  from  alcohol 
which  is  rendered  unfit  for  use  as  a 
beverage,  and  which  is  to  be  used  for 
industrial  purposes.  The  passage  of 
this  bill  was  advocated  by  practically 
every  farmers’  organization  in  the 
country,  for  the  reason  that  cheaper 
alcohol  to  be  used  for  industrial  pur- 
poses will  afford  cheap  fuel,  light 
and  power  for  farm  homes.  The 
passage  of  the  bill  was  opposed  by 
the  oil  trust  and  the  wood  alcohol 
trust  and  this  opposition,  in  itself 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  cause 
farmers  to  favor  its  passage. 

Manufacturers  of  gasoline  engines 
claim  that  these  engines  can  be 
changed  to  use  alcohol  at  very  light 
expense,  and  that  they  will  give  bet- 
ter satisfaction.  Alcohol  will  also 
give  cheap  light  and  fuel,  for  it  is 
claimed  it  can  be  made  from  refuse 
potatoes,  low-grade  corn,  etc.,  for 
about  8 cents  a gallon.  If  this  be’ true 
alcohol  can  be  sold  for  less  money 
than  gasoline,  and  will  be  found  more 
satisfactory  for  lighting,  cooking,  and 
for  use  in  engines.  The  increased 
manufacture  of  alcohol  will  make  a 
demand  for  low  grade  products  of  the 
farm  which  might  otherwise  be  wast- 
ed. And,  better  than  all,  denatured 
alcohol  is  not  controlled  by  a trust, 
as  is  the  case  with  gasoline — at  least, 
it  is  not  yet  controlled  by  a trust. 

^ 

Sowing  the  Tares. 

A few  Sundays  ago  the  International 
Sunday  School  lesson  was  about  the 
parable  of  the  tares,  in  which  an  en- 
emy sowed' tares  in  the  grain  field  of 
a certain  man.  In  studying  this  les- 
son it  was  hard  to  believe  there  could 
be  any  one  so  mean  and  vicious  as  to 
sow  tares  in  a neighbor’s  field,  and  we 
could  only  conclude  that  there  were 
meaner  men  in  the  times  of  Jesus 
than  we  have  now.  But  it  seems  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  for  one  of  the 
largest  orange-growers  in  California 
announces  that  some  person  unknown 
to  him  is  infecting  his  orchard  with 
purple  scale,  and  he  offers  a reward 
of  $1,000  for  the  conviction  of  the 
guilty  one. 

Truly,  it  would  seem  that  here  is 
the  limit  of  depravity.  And  yet,  when 
one  considers  it,  there  are  many 
greater  crimes.  One  who  sows  tares 
in  the  mind  of  a child,  for  instance, 
or  leads  another  astray.  One  who 
wilfully  injures  the  reputation  of  an- 
other is  lower  than  the  man  who 
sowed  the  tares,  and  lower  than  the 
one  who  is  infecting  this  orange  or- 
chard. These  evils  are  not  only 
greater,  but  they  are  more  common. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  California  man 
will  find  the  guilty  party — and  let  us 
hope,  at  the  same  time,  that  some  of 
the  persons  who  are  industriously  en- 
gaged in  sowing  other  kinds  of  tares 
may  also  be  checked  in  their  work. 

■ijfc  -Sjii  ^ 

It  seems  about  as  hard  to  down  the 
Elberta  peach  as  it  is  to  dispose  of 
the  Kieffer  pear  or  the  Ben  Davis  ap- 
ple. But  it  has  been  well  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  Elberta  is  not  as  hardy 
as  some  other  varieties,  and  this  fact 
will  have  its  weight  with  even  the 
most  sordid  commercial  grower,  who 
might  not  be  interested  in  the  state- 
ment that  Elberta  is  not  of  the  high- 
est quality. 
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The  Peach  Industry  of  Georgia. 

The  prediction  has  been  made  that 
this  year’s  crop  of  peaches  in  Georgia 
will  be  the  largest  one  marketed  from 
that  state  for  many  years — and  that 
it  will  be  larger  than  any  which  will 
be  sent  to  market  for  many  years  to 
come.  The  cause  assigned  is  that  the 
railroads  and  crate  manufacturers 
|jj  have  made  the  business  unprofitable, 
and  that  peach  trees  will  be  pulled  up 
and  the  land  planted  to  cotton. 

It  does  seem  strange  that  institu- 
tions which  are  interested  in  the 
peach  industry  should  adopt  policies 
which  make  the  business  unprofit- 
able to  the  grower,  for  thereby  they 
kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 
No  class  of  freight  comes  out  of  Geor- 
gia which  is  as  profitable  to  the  rail- 
way companies  as  the  peaches  shipped 
in  refrigerator  cars.  And  yet,  through 
exorbitant  freight  rates,  excessive 
charges  for  refrigeration  service,  etc., 
the  railway  companies  have  helped  to 
discourage  the  grower.  And  the  crate 
manufacturers  this  year  seem  to  have 
added  the  last  straw.  They  ask  3 
cents  more  per  crate  than  has  been 
paid  for  the  last  few  years. 

Everyone  who  knows  J.  H.  Hale 
knows  that  he  is  an  optimist  of  the 
most  pronounced  type.  And  yet  Mr. 
Hale,  optimist  though  he  is,  does  not 
take  a very  hopeful  view  of  the  situ- 
ation when  he  says: 

“My  own  figures  covering  a period 
of  fourteen  years  of  accurate  account- 
ing show  that  during  the  period  of 
low-priced  labor  eight  or  ten  years  ago 
it  cost  about  $1.10  to  produce  and 
place  a crate  of  Georgia  peaches  on 
the  New  York  market;  and  now  it 
costs  between  $1.25  and  $1.30. 

“Hundreds  of  carloads  the  last  few 
years  have  sold  below  $1,  and  the 
losses  on  them  must  be  made  up  out 
of  those  that  sell  above  $1.25  before 
there  is  any  profit  to  the  grower. 

“So  close  was  the  margin  between 
profit  and  loss  ip  1904  that  nearly  one 
hundred  carloads  that  I shipped  to 
seven  good  markets  in  the  Northeast 
netted  me  but  five  and  two-thirds 
cents  per  crate.  Now,  if  I must  give 
up  three  cents  of  this  as  an  added  cost 
of  crates,  there  will  only  be  that  little 
two  and  two-thirds  cents  left  to  pay 
the  increased  price  of  labor  that  is 
now  being  demanded  all  through  the 
South,  to  say  nothing  of  a profit  to 
myself. 

“Is  it  any  wonder  that  I must  have 
cheaper,  rather  than  higher  priced 
packages?  Certainly  the  business  in 
its  present  or  prospective  condition 
cannot  stand  fifteen-cent  crates.” 

The  effect  of  the  advance  in  price 
of  crates  this  year  will  be  to  force  the 
growers  to  experiment  with  other 
forms  of  packages,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  crate  manufacturers  will  find  in 
a year  or  so  that  some  other  form  of 
package  has  been  found  which  will 
made  the  growers  independent  ot 
them.  And  perhaps  we  shall  have 
some  form  of  rate  regulation  by 
which  the  railrooads  will  be  curbed  in 
their  efforts  to  charge  all  the  traffic 
will  stand  for  hauling  peaches  to  mar- 
ket. But  as  for  this  season,  the  out- 
look is  not  encouraging.  But  one 
thing  is  sure:  With  high  prices  for 
crates,  and  high  prices  for  refrigera- 
tion, no  grower  should  be  so  short- 
sighted as  to  attempt  to  send  any  poor 
stuff  to  market.  To  do  so  will  be  to 
court  disaster,  for  there  will  certain- 
ly be  a loss. 

The  Freight  Kate  on  Apples. 

Two  years  ago  some  localities  in 
Iowa  had  a good  apple  crop,  the  crop 
throughout  the  Middle  West  generally 
being  short.  When  the  Iowa  growers 
attempted  to  market  their  fruit  they 
were  confronted  with  discriminating 
freight  rates  which  practically  pre- 
vented the  distribution  of  their  fruit, 
and  as  a result  thousands  of  bushels 
of  apples  went  to  waste.  It  was  found, 
for  instance,  that  apples  could  be 
transported  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to 
points  in  Nebraska  at  a lower  rate 
than  the  fruit  could  be  shipped  from 
Glenwood,  la.  to  the  same  Nebraska 
point.  In  one  case  the  fruit  would 
be  shipped  a hundred  and  fifty  miles 
or  so,  and  in  the  other  the  distance 
was  about  fifteen  hundred  miles. 

It  was  also  developed  at  that  time 
I that  Iowa  growers  could  not  ship 
their  apples  down  into  Missouri  profit- 

jably,  for  the  east-and-west  rate  for 
New  York  apples  was  much  lower 
than  the  north-and-south  rate  for 
' one-fourth  the  distance. 

Now,  the  same  situation  exists  to- 
day, and  steps  should  be  taken  at 
once  to  secure  equitable  rates  for  not 
only  Iowa  apples,  but  for  all  kinds  of 


fruits  grown  in  all  the  states  of  the 
Middle  West.  Of  course,  the  splendid 
prospects  which  we  now  have  for  ap- 
ples may  not  materialize  in  a full 
crop,  but  the  chances  are  that  we 
shall  have  more  apples  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  this  season  than  we 
have  had  for  a number  of  years.  But 
this  crop  will  not  profit  the  growers 
much  if  exorbitant  and  unjust  freight 
rates  prevent  the  fruit  from  being 
properly  distributed.  We  do  not  fear 
an  overproduction  of  good  apples — 
but  we  do  fear  that  unless  the  grow- 
ers and  shippers  begin  now  to  secure 
some  changes  in  freight  rates  there 
will  be  a very  faulty  distribution  of 
the  crop,  whether  we  have  that  crop 
this  year,  or  next  year,  or  some  other 
time  in  the  future. 

The  Fruit-Grower  mentions  this 
matter  now.  for  the  reason  that  we 
know  there  are  many  sections  in  the 
Middle  West  which  are  so  discrimin- 
ated against  in  freight  rates  that  if 
we  have  a crop  the  growers  will  be 
greatly  handicapped  in  trying  to  mar- 
ket their  apples.  When  the  Iowa 
growers  realized  their  position  they 
took  the  matter  ue  with  the  various 
railway  companies,  but  the  latter 
gave  no  relief.  Railway  officials  said 
it  was  too  late  then  to  change  the 
rates;  the  matter  ought  to  have  been 
taken  up  earlier;  that  there  was  so 
much  red  tape  to  be  unwound  that 
before  new  rates  could  be  put  into 
effect  the  apple  crop  would  have  been 
disposed  of.  These  railway  officials 
claimed  that  if  their  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  matter  earlier, 
they  could  likely  have  secured  a re- 
duction in  rates,  but  the  matter  was 
delayed  too  long. 

It  is  to  avoid  a repetition  of  this 
that  The  Fruit-Grower  brings  the 
subject  up  now.  We  believe  the  rail- 
way companies  will  not  be  disposed 
to  discriminate  against  growers  along 
their  lines,  in  favor  of  shipments 
which  originate  in  other  sections  of 
the  country.  We  would  suggest,  there- 
fore, that  every  locality  ought  to  have 
an  organization  of  fruit-growers  which 
shall  look  into  the  rate  for  apples 
from  that  point,  and  contrast  it  with 
the  rate  on  apples  from  other  apple- 
producing  sections.  Prepare  a state- 
ment showing  the  injustice  of  this  dis- 
crimination— for  unjust  discrimina- 
tion will  be  found  to  exist,  in  many 
places — and  present  it  to  the  proper 
officials  of  these  railways.  It  might 
be  well  for  the  various  horticultural 
societies  to  have  a committee  to  look 
into  the  question  of  freight  rates  from 
various  points  in  the  state. 

This  matter  should  be  attended  to 
at  once.  If  any  relief  is  to  be  se- 
cured, a start  should  be  made  now. 
If  we  have  as  large  an  apple  crop 
this  year  as  all  hope  we  shall  have, 
and  as  large  as  now  seems  likely,  it 
will  require  good  business  manage- 
ment in  distributing  the  crop. 

This  same  discrimination  exists,  of 
course,  in  freight  rates  on  other  fruits, 
and  it  ought  to  be  corrected,  but  this 
discrimination  is  felt  more  keenly  by 
the  apple-growers,  for  the  reason  that 
the  apple  crop  of  the  entire  country 
is  marketed  at  practically  the  same 
time,  whereas  the  different  seasons 
of  ripening  prevent  the  discrimination 
in  other  fruits  being  so  noticeable. 

Let  us  have  a “square  deal”  for  the 
apple  shippers  everywhere. 

^ ^ 

Booklet  on  Colorado. 

“The  Fertile  Lands  of  Colorado,” 
is  a well-written  and  splendidly  illus- 
trated pamphlet  wherein  the  wonder- 
ful agricultural  and  horticultural  re- 
sources of  the  state  are  graphically 
described.  A valuable  map  showing 
the  location  and  extent  of  the  fertile 
lands  accompanies  the  text.  The  data 
has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Clarence  A. 
Lyman,  the  well-known  newspaper 
writer,  now  devoting  himself  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Passenger  Department, 
Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

The  American  Fruit  Union,  with 
headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has 
elected  the  following  officers  for  this 
year:  President,  John  D.  Cunning- 

ham; vice  president,  George  W.  Reily; 
secretary,  Daniel  D.  Campbell.  Mem- 
bers of  the  union  are  said  to  be  very 
hopeful  as  to  the  outcome  of  this  sea- 
son’s business. 

^ 

It  is  said  Arkansas  strawberry 
growers  had  a better  season  this  year 
than  they  have  had  for  many  years. 
Certainly  the  Arkansas  fruit  arrived 
on  market  in  better  condition  than 
berries  from  Texas. 


The  Tamily  Circle 


Reports  from  correspondents  this 
month  show  that  fruit  prospects  are 
not  so  good  at  this  time  as  they  were 
a month  ago,  but  still  indications  point 
to  larger  crops  this  year  than  have 
been  harvested  for  many  years.  As 
a result  of  this  condition,  interest  in 
horticultural  literature  is  on  the  in- 
crease, and  the  present  summer  bids 
fair  to  be  one  of  the  best  our  sub- 
scription department  has  had. 

Our  readers  are  helping  to  make 
this  so  by  sending  in  many  new  sub- 
scriptions. They  have  found  that  the 
summer  season  is  a splendid  time  to 
get  up  clubs,  for  they  meet  their 
neighbors  at  this  season,  and  have  a 
chance  to  ask  them  to  subscribe. 

We  wish  everv  member  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family  would  try  to  get 
at  least  one  new  subscriber  during  the 
present  summer.  Will  not  everyone 
make  the  effort  to  do  this?  We  show 
our  appreciation  of  this  work  by  mak- 
ing a special  subscription  proposition 
which  will  continue  until  July  1.  This 
proposition  is  helping  our  cash  prize 
contest  very  materially,  and  we  would 
like  to  explain  it  to  everyone  who 
will  try  to  get  up  a club  for  The 
Fruit-Grower.  Write  for  it  today. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  spe- 
cial cash  prizes  to  be  awarded  July  1. 
See  advertisement  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  These  prizes,  remember,  are  in 
addition  to  the  regular  cash  commis- 
sion we  allow  agents.  Remember, 
too,  that  large  clubs  are  not  likely  to 
be  necessary  to  win  the  cash  prizes. 
As  a rule,  our  clubs  are  small — a club 
of  nine  new  subscriptions  won  the 
$20  prize  in  the  last  contest.  Don’t 
conclude,  therefore,  that  because  you 
cannot  get  a large  number  of  sub- 
scribers, you  will  be  out  of  the  race, 
for  the  chances  are  that  you  will  stand 
a good  show  to  win  something,  if  you 
try  to  get  even  a few  subscribers. 

Send  todav  for  some  sample  copies, 
and  start  out  to  get  up  a club.  Now 
is  the  best  time  to  do  this  work,  for 
you  see  your  neighbors  at  picnics,  at 
meetings  of  organizations  of  farmers, 
and  at  county  fairs. 


Recently  a man  stopped  his  sub- 
scription to  The  Fruit-Grower,  be- 
cause our  paper  advocates  fighting  in- 
sects and  fungi.  This  man  doesn’t 
believe  in  doing  this,  claiming  that 
these  pests  are  sent  by  God  to  punish 
the  people. 

We  have  been  gratified  to  find  that 
none  of  our  other  readers  agree  with 
him,  for  we  are  receiving  some  most 
encouraging  letters  now,  and  some  of 
them  refer  to  this  misguided  brother. 
F.  H.  Fattz,  Meramec,  Okla.,  says 
such  a man  as  the  one  referred  to  is 
“mentally  deformed.”  This  is  the 
most  charitable  view  we  can  take  of 
the  man’t  attitude. 

But  it  must  be  that  he  is  the  only 
one  of  the  kind,  for  our  correspond- 
ence indicates  that  more  fighting  of 
insects  and  fungous  diseases  is  being 
done  this  season  than  ever  before. 
Manufacturers  of  spray  pumps  and  in' 
secticides  report  an  unusually  heavy 
season — indeed,  the  manufacturers  of 
different  brands  of  arsenate  of  lead 
were  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for 
this  article.  This  indicates  that  a sys- 
tematic fight  is  being  made  on  all 
kinds  of  insects  by  our  readers — let  us 
hope  they  will  be  successful. 


How  many  of  our  readers  are 
keeping  account  of  their  gardening 
work  now,  so  that  they  will  have 
something  good  to  offer  for  our  Gar- 
dening number  next  March?  Please 
remember  this,  and  keep  a record  of 
your  garden  work,  and  vou  will  likely 
have  something  interesting  to  offer 
next  spring. 

And  don’t'  forget  to  try  to  get  some 
good  photographs  of  garden  and  fruit 
scenes  to  illustrate  articles  of  this 
kind.  The  Fruit-Grower  wants  to  se- 
cure good  photographs  of  this  kind 
for  use  in  these  columns. 


Last  winter  many  persons  wrote  us 
that  they  wanted  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive The  Fruit-Grower,  but  said  they 
were  unable  to  renew  just  then;  a 
little  later  in  the  season,  when  fruit 
was  being  marketed,  they  would  re- 
mit the  amount.  To  keep  these  ac- 
counts square  on  our  subscription 
records,  we  advanced  the  subscrip- 
tions for  one  year,  and  entered  a 
charge  on  our  books  against  these 
persons. 

Now,  we  believe  these  persons  ought 
to  think  about  remitting  these 
amounts.  Of  course,  the  amount  is 


LEADER 

Water  Supply  System 


For  Country  and  Suburban  Homes, 
Farms,  etc.  Our  new  illustrated  cat- 
alogue fully  explaining  this  system 
sent  free  on  application. 

LEADER  IRON  WORKS. 

No.  211  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Decatur,  Illinois. 


Kills  Bugs,  prevents  Blight,  Rot  and 
Scab. 

Increases  crop  on  average  115  bushels 
to  acre. 

Entirely  automatic  in  operation. 

Send  for  free  84-page  booklet  M. 

is  SPRAMOTOR  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  LONDON,  CANADA. 


APPLE 

BARRELS 

Staves,  Heading,  Hoops,  Liners,  etc., 
in  straight  or  matched  car  lots.  De- 
livered anywhere.  Get  our  prices  be- 
fore buying. 

Ozark  Cooperage  & Lumber 
Company 

FRISCO  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


a small  one  in  every  case — but  the 
total  is  quite  an  item  to  us. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
those  whose  subscriptions  are  expir- 
ing now.  The  date  on  every  wrapper 
shows  just  when  the  subscription  ex- 
pires. Look  at  this  date,  and  you 
will  see  how  you  stand  on  our  books. 
If  your  subscription  has  expired,  send 
your  renewal  today.  Don’t  think  it  is 
only  a little  item — perhaps  not  more 
than  $1- — for  a large  number  of  these 
little  items  amount  to  a considerable 
sum  to  us.  The  advertising  patronage 
of  The  Fruit-Grower,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  farm  papers,  is  light  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  so  that  we 
must  insist  all  the  more  on  our  sub- 
scription accounts  being  paid 
promptly. 

Look  at  your  wrapper  and  see  when 
your  subscription  expires.  Will  you 
not  do  this,  and  if  your  time  is  out, 
renew  today? 

That’s  the  way  to  help  make  the 
fruit  season  a joyful  one  for 

BROTHER  JONATHAN. 

^ ^ ^ 

Doesn’t  Want  Something  for  Nothing. 

I inclose  $1  for  renewal  of  my  sub- 
scription to  your  excellent  journal.  I 
used  to  have  the  feeling  of  getting 
something  for  nothing  when  I received 
The  Fruit-Grower  at  50  cents  a year. 
I know  I shall  receive  far  more  value 
than  even  the  $1  rate  from  The  Fruit- 
Grower  for  a year. 

JOHN  H.  GILL. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

’Sjjifc  ■Sjjjfc  ^ 

A special  session  of  the  Missouri 
legislature  may  be  called  for  next 
winter  to  enact  needed  legislation  to 
secure  better  roads  in  the  state.  The 
supreme  court  of  the  state  recently 
rendered  a decision  which  greatly  re- 
duced the  road  funds,  and  some  plan 
must  be  adopted  to  secure  more 
money,  or  the  roads  of  the  state  will 
be  in  even  worse  condition  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past. 
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HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT  for  Cabbage  Worms 


If  You  Want  Cabbage 

FREE  FROM  WORMS.  USE 

Hammond’s  Slug  Shot 


How  to  Destroy  Cabbage  Worms. — Slug  Shot  can 
be  used  lightly  or  heavily  and  the  cabbage  suffers 
no  harm.  The  cabbage  forms  its  head  by  the 
interior  growth;  it  throws  off  its  earlier  and  outside 
leaves,  and  no  dust  can  enfold  within  its  head. 
Apply  Slug  Shot  with  a Duster,  sieve  it  over  the 
plants  or  full  grown  cabbages.  The  powder  is  very 
fine  and  goes  a long  way  in  field  or  garden. 


PUT  UP  IN  VARIOUS  SIZES  FOR  FIELD  OR  GARDEN  USE. 

It  destroys  the  pests  of  the  Conservatory.  In  the  Gorden,  it  destroys  those  that  infest 
Roses,  Asters,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  etc. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  and  Merchants  All  Over  America 

Send  for  Pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights  to  BENJ.  HAMMOND,  Fishkilbon=Hudson,  N.  Y. 


PIONEER  CUARANTEED 
NURSERY  STOCK 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES.! 


All  stock  guaranteed  disease  free  and  true  to  name. 

Hart  Pioneer  Stock  is  pure  bred  and  produces  heavy  crops. 
Value  received  for  every  dollar  sent  us.  No  Agent’s  Commission. 
WRITE  FOR  COftPLETE  PRICE  LIST.  WE  WILL  SAVE  YOU  HONEY. 


HART  PIONEER  NURSERIES, 


Established 

1865. 


Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


$80  TO  $175  PER  MONTH 

For  Firemen  and  Brakemen,  Experience  unnecessary.  Instructions  by 
mail  to  your  home.  High  wages  guaranteed;  rapid  promotion. 

We  assist  you  in  securing  a position  as  soon  as  competent.  Send  to  day. 
'Full  particulars  at  once.  Inclose  stamp. 

NATIONAL  RAILWAY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Inc., 

Room  61*  Boston  Block,  - Minneapolis,  Minn.,U.S.A. 


Let  Is  Send  YOU  Our  Big  FARM  PAPER 

THE  NEW  SOUTHWEST 

on  Three  Months  Free  Trial 


Gardening  Department 


I am  trying  two  new  late  potatoes 
this  year.  That  is,  they  are  new  to 
me,  as  I have  never  grown  them  be- 
fore. One  is  the  Netted  Gem,  from  a 
customer  in  Dakota.  Nice  looking  po- 
tatoes, long,  kidney-shaped  and  netted 
all  over.  The  other  is  the  White  Vic- 
tor, from  my  friend  Olds  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Big,  round,  white  potato.  Looks 
like  it  would  be  a great  yielder.  Will 
tell  you  more  of  them  in  the  fall. 

Ht 

I’ve  got  the  prettiest  block  of  rad- 
ishes you  ever  saw.  Sowed  them 
broadcast  with  a Cyclone  grass 
seeder  on  a piece  of  fall  plowing, 
and  harrowed  them  in.  Used  ten 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  and  got  an 
elegant  stand.  Varieties  are  Round 
Dark  Red,  Icicle,  Cincinnati  and 
Crimson  Giant. 

it 

You  remember  I have  spoken  sever- 
al times  of  brome  grass.  It  is  fine 
stuff.  Last  spring  I seeded  a little 
corner  of  overflow  land  with  it.  A 
little  corner  where  we  had  never  been 
able  to  grow  anything  but  weeds.  The 
grass  is  looking  fine,  and  I never  saw 
a nicer  piece  of  pasture  or  meadow. 
It  looks  some  like  timothy,  but  larger, 
more  even  on  the  ground,  and  about 
two  weeks  earlier  starting.  I believe 
we  all  ought  to  plant  more  of  it. 

it 

A friend  in  the  Ozark  country  wrote 
me  that  I was  making  a sad  mistake 
in  advising  brome  grass,  as  it  is  a pest 
there  and  spreading  rapidly.  I knew 
there  was  some  mistake,  as  brome 
grass  does  not  spread;  so  I wrote  for 
a sample  of  theirs.  It  was  Johnson 
grass  they  had,  an  entirely  different 
plant.  Brome  grass  does  not  spread, 
and  is  not  a pest  anywhere.  Johnson 
grass  is  all  right  in  this  latitude,  as 
it  does  not  spread  here,  but  further 
South  is  a great  nuisance. 

I have  received  lots  of  samples  of 
pole  beans  from  the  Fruit-Grower 
folks,  and  will  have  a great  bean 
patch  this  year.  Haven’t  planted  it 
yet,  but  I have  all  the  beans  saved. 
By  the  way,  I still  have  some  seed  of 
that  striped  red  and  yellow  podded 
pole  bean  if  you  want  to  try  it.  It  is 
a shell  bean,  you  know,  with  a pod 
striped  red  and  yellow,  something  like 
the  old  bird  egg  bean,  but  larger. 

it 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  in 
the  fruit  country  of  the  South  could 
do  great  things  canning  the  surplus 
fruit  for  sale.  Some  of  them  are  do- 
ing it  now.  One  of  the  Fruit-Grower 
readers,  Annie  Hoffarth, . of  Fowler, 
Mo.,  sent  me  sample  cans  of  her  put- 
ting up  that  are  the  finest  sample  of 
canned  fruit  I have  ever  tasted.  She 
says  she  uses  one  of  the  small  home 
canning  outfits  that  are  advertised  in 
the  Fruit-Grower,  uses  the  regular  3- 
pound  tin  cans,  and  cans  everything. 
She  sent  me  peaches,  beans,  corn  and 
tomatoes,  and  I certainly  never  saw 
as  good  a job  of  canning. 

The  great  trouble  with  that  Ozark 
country  is  the  lack  of  market,  and 
this  canning  would  seem  to  solve  the 
market  problem.  The  surplus  fruits 
and  vegetables  can  be  cared  for,  and 
can  be  sold  the  year  round.  I under- 
stand that  the  home  canning  outfits 
are  not  expensive,  and  they  are  said 
to  be  simple  and  practical.  I would 
like  to  hear  from  more  of  the  Fruit- 
Grower  people  who  have  had  experi- 
ence with  them.  They  look  to  me  like 
a fine  thing. 

Who  knows  anything  about  "garden 
huckleberries”?  It  seems  they  are  an 
annual  plant  of  the  Solanum  family, 
with  black  fruits  the  sise  of  a cherry. 
I never  saw  it  growing,  but  I have 
eaten  the  canned  fruit,  and  it  was 
fine.  The  plant  is  said  to  grow  any- 
where, grows  and  bears  from  seed  the 
first  year,  and  yields  enormously.  If 
it  will  do  all  that  it  certainly  is  a 
good  thing. 

A woman  in  Western  Nebraska 
wrote  me  the  other  day  that  she  had 
been  growing  it,  and  had  saved  a lot 
of  the  seed  for  an  Indiana  seedsman, 
intending  to  get  a garden  drill  with 
the  proceeds,  but  he  failed  in  business 
last  fall  and  left  her  with  the  seers  on 
hand.  She  wanted  to  know  if  she 
couldn’t  sell  them  to  me,  or  If  I 


couldn’t  sell  them  for  her  so  she 
could  get  the  garden  drill.  I told  her 
I would  send  her  the  drill  anyway 
and  try  to  sell  the  seed.  So  now  she 
has  her  drill  and  is  happy,  and  if 
any  of  you  want  the  garden  huckle- 
berry I have  it  to  sell. 

it 

I suppose  you  noticed  that  I 
missed  out  last  month.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  I was  so  busy  mak- 
ing garden  that  I didn’t  have  time  to 
write,  and  at  night  I was  too  sleepy 
to  write,  and  first  thing  I knew  they 
went  to  press  without  me.  I will  try 
not  to  let  it  happen  again. 

* 

One  man  wrote  in  the  other  day 
and  said  that  he  liked  to  read  what  I 
wrote,  because  I told  of  my  failures 
as  well  as  my  successes.  There  is 
something  in  that,  too.  Lots  of  us  are 
inclined  to  blow  too  much  about  what 
we  have  done  and  what  we  can  do, 
and  forget  to  tell  about  the  times  we 
fell  down.  The  truth  is  that  we  learn 
more  by  our  failures  than  we  do  by 
our  successes. 

* 

Now  is  exactly  the  right  time  to 
plant  seed  of  late  cabbage.  Mine  is 
not  planted  yet,  but  I have  the  ground 
all  ready  to  plant,  and  will  keep  it 
disked  and  harrowed  till  I am  ready 
to  plant.  I drill  the  seed  right  in 
the  rows  some  time  during  the  first 
week  of  June,  and  then  thin  out  to  a 
stand  later.  Never  transplant  them 
at  all.  They  always  do  better  for  me 
that  way  than  to  transplant  them. 
Put  the  rows  3 feet  apart  and  when 
you  thin  the  plants,  leave  them  3 feet 
apart  in  the  rows. 

4s 

There  is  still  time  to  sow  onion 
seed  for  sets  if  you  attend  to  it  at 
once.  They  will  generally  make  a 
crop  of  sets  sown  as  late  as  the  10th 
of  June.  Use  about  30  pounds  of  seed 
to  the  acre,  in  rows  a foot  apart, 
drilled  in  just  like  onions  for  main 
crop,  only  thicker.  The  onions  being 
late  sown  and  crowded  will  grow 
small  and  be  just  right  for  sets.  They 
have  to  be  carefully  dried  in  the  fall 
after  gathering,  and  stored  in  a dry 
cool  place. 

it 

Ground  that  is  still  idle  can  be  sown 
in  cane  for  fodder.  You  can  grow 
more  horse  feed  with  cane  than  any- 
thing else  you  can  put  out.  I use 
about  100  pounds  per  acre,  and  drill 
it  in  thick  or  broadcast  it  either  one. 
It  will  grow  anywhere  and  make  the 
finest  kind  of  feed.  Sometimes  I mix 
about  half  as  much  cow  peas  with  it, 
and  the  two  make  a balanc  d ration. 
The  peas  climb  up  on  the  cane,  and 
all  can  be  harvested  together. 

it 

In  the  garden  you  can  still  plant 
cucumbers  for  pickles,  late  cabbage, 
turnips,  celery  (plants),  lettuce,  rad- 
ishes, beans  and  peas  for  succession, 
sweet  corn  for  late  market,  and  In 
fact  you  can  take  your  choice  of  a lot 
of  stuff  yet.  White  field  beans  do 
best  planted  the  first  half  of  June. 
They  are  a paying  crop,  too.  Drill 
them  in  on  any  good  ground  at  the 
rate  of  from  two  to  three  pecks  to 
the  acre. 

it 

Cow  peas  are  in  order  now.  This 
is  just  the  time  of  year  to  sow  them. 
I drill  them  in  rows  far  enough  apart 
to  cultivate.  If  you  prefer,  however, 
you  can  sow  them  broadcast  or  put 
them  in  with  a wheat  drill.  For  the 
North  I like  the  J.  C.  Whippoorwill 
the  best,  as  it  is  earlier  than  the 
brown  variety.  I have  tried  a num- 
ber of- sorts  and  like  that  one  the  best. 
If  any  of  you  have  never  tried  cow 
peas,  don’t  let  another  summer  go  by 
without  trying  them.  I will  send  you 


We  are  publishing  the  very  best,  most  modern 
farm  journal  in  America.  It  is  issued  once  a 
mouth,  consists  of  from  28  to  36  illustrated  pages, 
is  printed  on  a fine  grade  of  paper  aud  bound  in 
handsome  art  covers. 

It  teaches  MODERN  FARMING. 

Oureditors  and  contributors  are  PRACTICAL 
and  EXPERIENCED.  They  probably  receive 
larger  salaries  and  fees  for  ONE  MONTH’S  contri- 
butions than  are  received  by  any  other  agricultur- 
al writers  in  the  country  for  a DOZEN  TIMES  the 
amount  of  work. 

But  these  articles  are  WORTH  every  cent  we 
pay  for  them.  The  contents  of  EVERY  ISSUE  of 
The  New  Southwest,  from  cover  to  cover,  are  so 
far  superior  to  the  usual  farm  journal,  in  real, 
practical  information,  that  in  no  way  can  it  be 
compared  with  the  ordinary  farm  journal. 

We  don’t  WANT  you  to  take  OUR  word  for  the 
truth  of  this  statement. 

We  want  to  send  The  New  Southwest  on  THREE 
MONTHS  APPROVAL,  in  order  that  you  may 
SEE  FOR  YOUKSELF  how  true  and  how  conserva- 
tive our  statements  really  are. 

How  many  publications  coming  to  vour  home  are 
ENDORSED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  aud  cariy 
contributions  by  the  government’s  great  authori- 
ties on  agricultural  subjects?  The  New  South- 
west is  now  publishing  a series  of  TWELVE  BIG 
FARM  ARTICLES,  written  by  experts  in  charge  of 
the  various  agricultural  departments  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

These  articles  are  written  in  plain,  easily  under- 
stood language,  and  areof  intense,  pract  ical  inter- 
est to  the  farmer  who  wants  to  MAKE  MORE 
MONEY  out  of  his  farm. 

Regular  departments  on  CATTLE  RAISING, 
CORN  CULTURE.  HOGS.  POULTRY,  FARM  MA- 
CHINERY, FARM  MANAGEMENT,  GOOD 
ROADS,  etc.,  are  carried  in  each  issue. 

The  New  Southwest  is.  in  fact,  a text-book  of 
PRACTICAT,  KNOWLEDGE,  a hand-book  of 
MONEY  MAKING  INFORM  ATION.  and  a MAGA- 
ZINE OF  A BSORB1NG  INTEREST  for  the  up-to- 
date  farmer. 

While  primarily  of  importance  to  the  farmer. 
The  New  Southwest  has  a special  attraction  for 
EVERY  MEMBER  of  the  FARMER  S FAMILY. 
Each  issue  contains  departments  on  FASHIONS, 


a little  package  free  for  trial  if  you 
wish.  Speak  up. 

In  flowers  I am  running  mostly  to 
gladioli  and  dahlias  this  year.  They 
are  so  easy  to  grow  and  so  sure  to 
bloom,  and  then  you  are  sure  of  an 
increase  on  them,  too.  Dahlias  in- 
crease about  six  to  one  and  the  glad- 
ioli about  half  as  fast.  I am  growing 
mostly  named  sorts  this  year,  and  ex- 
pect to  have  something  fine  to  show 
in  the  fall. 

Of  course  I don’t  go  back  on  the 
poppies.  They  are  still  my  prime 
favorite.  They  grow  anvwhere,  and 
bloom  so  long  and  so  full,  and  such 
bright  coloring.  They  are  red  and  not 
ashamed  of  it.  When  I want  to  give 
away  flower  seeds  I generally  give 
poppies,  because  I know  they  will 
give  pleasure  at  blooming  time. 

HENRY  FIELD. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

The  Garden  Editor  wants  to  know 
why  sweet  corn  is  not  grown  in  the 


THE  HOUSEHOLD.  FICTION,  etc.,  edited  by  some 
of  the  best  known  women  writers  in  the  country, 
who  are  regular  contributors  to  some  of  the  lead- 
ing magazines. 

THE  NEW  SOUTHWEST  is  easily  worth  $1.00 
per  year,  bnt  we  hare  made  the  price  ONLY  Mi 
CENTS  in  order  to  secure  the  subscription  of  every 
energetic  farmer  in  America. 

We  don’t  ask  ONE  CENT  IN  ADVANCE,  and  no 
money  at  all  if  the  paper  does  not  please  you.  This 
is  our  great  approval  offer:  FILL  OUT  AND  RE- 
TURN THE  ACCOMPANYING  COUPON  AND 
WE  WILL  SEND  OUR  BIG  PAPER  FOR  THREE 
MONTHS  as  per  conditions  named  in  coupon. 

We  are  more  than  willing  to  let  The  New  Soatb- 
west  tell  its  own  story  of  SUPERIOR  MERIT.  If 
you  don’t  think  it  the  VERY  BEST  in  the  country, 
and  EACH  ISSUE  wort  h more  than  the  price  of  a 
YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION,  the  three  big  issues  will 
cost  you  nothing.  c 

There  Is  no  trick  or  deception  in  this  offer— no 
hidden  scheme  of  any  kind  whatever.  It  Is  a sim- 
ple, straightforward  proposition  which  should 
prove  the  confidence  we  have  in  the  merits  of  our 
publication — and  also  shows  our  confidence 
in  the  honesty  of  the  American  farmer. 

Fill  out  coupon  today  and  enclose  it  in  envelope 
addressed  to 

THE  NEW  SOUTHWEST, 

711  Market  Street, ST.  LOUIS,  MO 

THE  NEW  SOUTHWEST.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I hereby  authorize  yon  to  enter  my  name  for  a 
year’s  - ubs 'riptlon  to  fh  e New  Southwest,  Inereeto 
remit  50c  at  tli e end  of  three  months,  or  to  notify  you 
to  stop  sending  your  paper,  in  which  event  I am  to 
owe  you  nothing  for  rhe»-months  subscriution. 
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POSTOFFICE 
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STATE 
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Nurserymen’s 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

PLATES 


An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our  plates 
leaders.  They  are  used  by  the  leading 
nurservmen  and  agents  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  A trial  order  will  convince 
you  of  their  superiority.  Send  for  cata- 
logue and  pricea.  ^ 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO. 

Rochester,  New  York 


South.  The  reason  is  there  are  too 
many  worms  in  this  section  for  sweet 
corn.  I find  the  Brazilian  flour  corn 
better  than  sweet  corn  for  the  South 
for  roasting,  drying  or  canning. 

H.  T.  JOHNSON. 

Colonia,  Juarez,  Mexico. 

^ 

If  your  subscription  has  expired  re- 
new at  once. 
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Monthly  Page 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

PRACTICAL,  COLD  STORAGE  — By 

Madison  Cooper,  author  of  “Eggs  in 

Cold  Storage,”  "Ice  Cold  Storage,” 

etc.  Six  hundred  pages,  illustrated. 

Cloth,  $3.60;  bound  in  full  morocco, 

$4.50. 

This  book,  by  Madison  Cooper,  of 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  is  one  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  who  have  to  do  with 
ice  making,  ice  handling,  cold  storage 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  It  is  a most 
comprehensive  work,  and  covers  all 
points  of  the  business,  from  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a storage 
plant  to  the  best  methods  of  handling 
different  commodities  after  the  house 
is  in  operation.  For  fruit-growers  this 
book  has  a value  in  the  different  chap- 
ters on  the  storing  of  the  different 
fruits.  Not  only  is  the  subject  of  stor- 
ing fruits  treated  fully,  but  the  author 
quotes  freely  from  experiment  station 
bulletins  concerning  the  cultural  treat- 
ment (■:'  orchards  which  produces  fruit 
best  suited  to  cold  storage.  Among 
other  things,  the  author  corroborates 
statements  which  have  been  made  by 
other  authorities  to  the  effect  that  cold 
storage  of  fruits  does  not  render  this 
fruit  subject  to  rapid  deterioration  up- 
on being  taken  from  the  low  temper- 
ature. On  this  subject  he  says:  “The 
popular  idea  that  cold  storing  goods 
weakens  them  for  exposure  to  ordinary 
temperatures  after  being  removed  from 
storage  is  largely  erroneous.  If  the 
temperature  is  not  lowered  too  sud- 
denly when  the  goods  are  stored,  nor 
raised  too  quickly  when  the  goods  are 
removed  from  storage,  they  will  have 
nearly  the  same  vitality  for  rough 
usage  that  they  would  have  had  orig- 
inally if  never  placed  in  cold  storage. 
Avoid  sudden  changes  in  temperature.” 

Another  important  chapter  is  on 
“Cold  Storage  for  Fruit-Growers;”  an- 
other is,  “Cold  Storage  for  Nursery- 
men.” Probably  to  no  class  of  persons 
will  this  book  appeal  as  strongly  as 
to  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  fruit 
industry,  and  the  book  will  meet  a de- 
mand for  literature  on  this  subject. 
“Handling  the  Ice  Crop”  is  treated  ex- 
haustively for  those  who  wish  to  use 
natural  ice  for  cold  storage  purposes 
— or  for  other  purposes,  for  that  mat- 
ter. 

Altogether,  the  book  is  a most  excel- 
lent one;  it  is  comprehensive,  well 
written,  well  arranged,  and  very  well 
printed  on  good  paper.  Everyone  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  storing  fruits 
or  other  commodities,  or  in  the  produc- 
tion of  products  to  be  stored,  can  read 
this  book  with  profit.  The  book  can 
be  obtained  from  the  author,  Madison 
Cooper,  Watertown,  N.  Y. ; cloth  bound, 
$3.50;  bound  in  full  morocco,  $4.50. 


TEN  ACRES  ENOUGH— With  an  intro- 
duction by  Prof.  Isaac  P.  Roberts,  of 
Cornell  University,  author  of  “The 
Fertility  of  the  Land,”  “The  Horse,” 
etc.  Published  by  the  Consolidated 
Retail  Booksellers  of  New  York; 
$1.00  net. 

This  book  is  claimed  to  be  the  actual 
experience  of  a man  who  had  suffered 
in  mind  and  pocket  from  panics  and 
financial  crises,  and  moved  with  his 
family  to  a small  farm.  He  was  un- 
trained in  agriculture,  but  had  a nat- 
ural love  for  it,  and  he  proceeded  to 
demonstrate  that  ten  acres,  properly 
planted  and  cultivated  to  fruit,  could 
be  made  to  sustain  a family,  and  yield 
a profit  besides.  The  book  is  well 
written  and  is  interesting  in  giving  the 
experience  of  one  man,  under  some- 
what adverse  circumstances.  It  is  not 
filled  with  glittering  stories  of  won- 
derful profits,  and  will  be  found  help- 
ful in  many  ways.  In  his  introduction 
to  this  new  edition  Prof.  Roberts  says: 
“What  Jethro  Tull  did  to  improve 
tillage,  the  author  of  ‘Ten  Acres 
Enough’  did  to  prove  that  intensified 
agriculture  on  small  areas  could  be 
made  not  only  to  support  a family, 
but  to  yield  a handsome  profit,  and 
health,  freedom  and  happiness  as  well.” 
The  book  was  written  many  years 
ago.  That  it  has  survived  the  years  is 
indication  that  it  is  worth  something. 
How  many  years  ago  was  it  written? 
We  will  hardly  say,  but  the  reader  can 
form  an  opinion  from  this  statement 
from  the  book:  In  a chapter  concern- 

ing the  best  location  for  such  a farm 
the  author  recommends  that  one  locate 
near  the  best  markets,  and  casually 
remarks  that  he  had  made  enough 
profit  from  one  acre  to  have  bought  a 
160-acre  farm  in  Iowa  or  Illinois — for 
land  was  then  selling  for  $1  an  acre 
in  those  states.  Yes,  that  was  a long, 
long  time  ago — we  can  only  hear  the 
old  pioneers  tell  of  $l-an-acre  land  in 
those  states.  But  the  book  is  very 
readable,  and  if  it  shall  induce  some  of 
our  fruit-growers  to  put  more  work 
and  more  thought  on  smaller  acreages 
— and,  incidentally,  more  manure — it 
will  have  served  a good  purpose.  The 
Fruit-Grower  can  supply  this  book  at 
the  price  named — $1,  with  9 cents  extra 
for  postage. 

COMMON  SENSE  GARDENS— By  Cor- 
nelius V.  V.  Sewell.  Published  by 
The  Grafton  Press.  Fully  illustrated, 
from  photographs  and  drawings;  396 
pages.  $2.00. 

This  book  is  a book  for  the  masses, 
for  it  is  written  for  the  common  people* 
who  want  to  make  their  own  gardens, 
rather  than  for  the  people  who  have 
money  enough  to  hire  them  made  by 
experts.  The  author  has  a proper  ap- 
preciation of  gardens  and  garden-mak- 
ing, for  in  his  preface  he  says:  “As 

our  forefathers  knew,  we  are  beginning 
to  learn  that  the  lasting  pleasures  of 
life  are  not  to  be  found  In  the  teem- 
ing cities,  but  in  the  fields  and  woods 
within  sound  of  the  voice  of  Nature, 
who  is  forever  calling  her  children 
home.  When  an  Englishman  accumu- 
lates a small  fortune  he  retires  to  the 
country  to  live  before  his  youth  is 
spent  and  his  health  broken,  for  he 
knows  that  In  the  open  a man  need 
never  grow  old;  his  great  ambition  in 
life  is  to  leave  the  city  behind  him. 

“What  better  friends  can  a man  make 
for  his  declining  years  than  the  trees 
and  flowers;  what  fairer  heritage  can 


he  leave  to  his  children  than  a garden? 
But  If  one  persistently  snubs  Nature  at 
forty,  she  may  return  the  compliment 
at  three  score  years  and  ten.” 

Concerning,  the  purpose  of  the  book, 
the  author  says  it  is  “designed  to  point 
out  to  the  owners  of  small  and  unos- 
tentatious places  a way  to  plant  their 
grounds  and  make  their  gardens  with 
small  expense;  to  use  the  best  known 
indigenous  trees  and  the  shrubs  and 
plants  that  have  been  Identified  for  so 
long  with  American  gardens  that  they 
have  become  American  by  adoption; 
and  to  obtain  with  these  good  and  last- 
ing effects  that  will  be  the  means  of 
ever-increasing  enjoyment,  yet  will  not 
entail  the  cares  and  worries  that  in- 
evitably accompany  elaborateness  and 
display.”  And,  it  may  be  added,  the 
book  is  well  calculated  to  carry  out 
this  purpose,  for  it  is  well  written,  well 
illustrated,  and  will  be  found  helpful 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  adorning 
the  home  grounds.  The  Fruit-Grower 
can  send  the  book,  postpaid,  for  $2.00. 

PICTURESQUE  GARDENS— By  Chas. 

Henderson.  Published  by  Peter  Hen- 
derson & Co.,  New  York  City.  Fully 

illustrated,  and  printed  on  plate 

paper. 

While  there  are  many  books  on  the 
precepts  of  landscape  gardening  and 
the  planting  of  beautiful  gardens,  this 
book  is  designated  to  furnish  examples 
of  different  styles,  and  therefore  it 
contains  a great  many  half-tone  en- 
gravings showing  the  best  examples 
of  different  forms  of  gardens.  All 
kinds  of  gardens  are  shown,  from  the 
formal  Italian  style  down — or  up — to 
the  natural  style  which  has  become 
more  popular  in  America.  In  the  dif- 
ferent styles  are  included  water  gar- 
dens, gardens  for  boggy  or  low  places, 
rock  gardens,  Japanese  gardens,  etc. 
Illustrations  are  shown  of  many  of  the 
plants  and  shrubs  best  suited  for  the 
different  purposes,  and  altogether  the 
book  is  a most  beautiful  and  practical 
work,  which  will  be  found  helpful  to 
everyone  who  wants  to  beautify  the 
home  grounds.  The  book  is  well  print- 
ed on  good  paper,  with  large  pages, 
and  the  illustrations  serve  to  make 
clear  the  text.  The  book  sells  for 
$2.50,  and  may  be  procured  from  Peter 
Henderson  & Co.,  35  Cortlandt  street, 
New  York. 

The  Future  of  California. 

As  I am  hearing  and  seeing  daily,  ac- 
counts which  are  being  printed  throughout 
your  country  by  sensational  newspapers  of 
disasters  which  they  intimate  occurred 
throughout  the  state  of  California,  I think 
it  may  be  well  to  inform  you  that  the  city 
of  Fresno,  in  common  with  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  state,  is  absolutely 
unaffected  by  the  disaster  which  befell  San 
Francisco  and,  to  a limited  extent,  the 
smaller  cities  near  the  bay. 

There  has  been  absolutely  no  damage 
done  here  by  the  earthquake;  In  fact,  the 
damage  done  in  San  Francisco  by  the  earth- 
was  small  compared  with  the  result  of  the 
terrible  conflagration,  which  was  of  course 
directly  traceable  to  the  earthquake  break- 
ing the  mains  and  the  electric  light  wires. 

The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in 
San  Francisco,  in  charge  of  the  first  relief 
train  to  reach  that  city,  and  found  a mar- 
velous condition  of  affairs  existing;  great 
order  prevailed  and  suffering  and  destitu- 
tion were  relieved  in  an  incredibly  short 
timt. 

In  Golden  Gate  Park,  where  125,000  refu- 
gees were  camped  the  night  after  the 
fire,  relief  conditions  were  so  well  in  hand 
that  one  week  after  the  calamity,  only  6,000 
remained  in  the  emergency  camps,  119,000 
having  been  shipped  to  nearby  towns  or 
distant  homes.  A similar  condition  existed 
in  other  refugee  camps. 

The  future  of  California  was  never 
brighter  than  at  present.  While  business 
was  practically  suspended  for  a week  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  sending  immedi- 
ate relief  and  assistance  to  San  Francisco, 
the  normal  peace  and  health  of  the  city 
was  more  than  maintained.  In  the  major- 
ity of  cases  the  modern  structures  were  un- 
damaged by  the  earthquake,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco has  already  begun  to  restore  to  their 
original  condition  nearly  all  of  the  steel 
frame  buildings  which  were  burned  out. 

San  Francisco,  aside  from  the  loss  of  life, 
which  Is  much  smaller  than  the  papers 
have  stated,  being  less  than  400,  will  be 
greatly  benefited,  and  not  only  that  city, 
but  the  entire  state.  Plans  are  practically 
matured  for  reconstruction  of  San  Fran- 
cisco on  a broader  and  more  artistic  scale, 
and  the  old  wooden  buildings  of  pioneer 
days  will  be  replaced  by  new  and  modern 
structures,  which  will  make  San  Francisco 
the  greatest  city  of  our  country. 

The  sturdy  manhood  of  California,  de- 
scendant from  those  pioneers  who  crossed 
the  plains  in  1850,  is  asserting  itself  in  a 
manner  to  commend  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  by  battling  with  this  greatest  dis- 
aster of  modern  times  and  taking  hold  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  city  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  insure  prosperity  for  all. 

The  action  of  the  banks  and  insurance 
companies  is  making  available  large 
amounts  of  money  for  the  reconstruction  of 
San  Francisco.  There  will  be  over  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  recon- 
struction work.  This  money  will  go  to  the 
artisans  and  skilled  mechanics,  who  in  turn 
will  need  food,  clothing,  garden  truck  and 
hay  for  their  teams.  This  will  make  a great 
demand  upon  the  farmers,  and  therefore  all 
farm  products  will  find  a ready  cash  mar- 
ket. 

The  future  of  California  is  brighter  than 
ever  before.  No  national  calamity  or  strin- 
gency of  the  money  market  can  affect  it  as 
it  will  take  at  least  ten  pears  to  rebuild 

San  Francisco,  and  during  that  time  the 

farmer  will  be  one  of  the  first  to  benefit 

by  the  condition.  This  universal  condition, 
combined  with  the  sunny  skies  and  mild 

climate  of  California,  causes  me  to  Invite 
you  and  your  friends  to  come  to  California 
at  once. 

We  want  men  here — men  of  brains  and 
courage,  who  will  profit  by  the  greatest  op- 
portunity the  state  has  ever  known.  There 
is  room  for  you  all.  Most  of  the  cowards 
have  run  away.  The  drone  is  not  wanted, 
but  the  young  man  with  good,  rich  blood 
In  his  veins  and  courage  in  his  heart  will 
find  in  California  today  a greater  oppor- 
tunity than  existed  even  in  the  “days  of 
’49”  in  the  “days  of  gold.” 

A.  A.  MARTIN. 

Fresno,  Cal. 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  rec- 
ommend The  Fruit-Grower.  It  is  the 
best  of  the  twenty-three  farm  papers 
I take.— H.  C.  McClees,  Red  Bank, 

N.  J. 


CAN  YOU  ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS? 

Where  did  alfalfa  come  from?  What 
soil  is  best  suited  to  alfalfa?  What  are 

the  advantages  of  growing  It?  How  is  It 
best  harvested,  cured  and  fed?  What  kind 
of  grain  should  be  fed  with  alfalfa?  How 
does  it  enrich  the  soil?  How  should  alfalfa 
be  sown?  What  is  the  best  method  of  se- 
lecting seed  corn?  How  should  it  be  stored? 
How  can  you  improve  the  stand  and  in- 
crease the  production  of  corn  per  acre? 
What  is  the  best  method  of  testing  seed 
corn?  What  is  a germination  box?  How 

is  corn  best  prepared  for  the  planter?  What 
is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  barren  stalks? 
What  are  the  best  methods  of  cultivating 
corn?  How  can  the  wheat  yield  per  acre 
be  increased?  What  constitutes  a good  seed 
bed?  Should  clover  be  plowed  under  for 
wheat?  Is  corn  stubble  a good  place  for 
sowing  wheat?  How  should  wheat  be  sown 
in  order  to  produce  the  best  results?  How 
should  wheat  be  fertilized?  Why  does  your 
soil  run  down?  What  are  the  leading  ele- 
ments of  fertility?  How  can  you  secure 
them  and  keep  them  in  the  soil?  How  much 
fertility  does  each  crop  take  from  the  soil? 
What  is  the  actual  value  of  farm  manure? 
How  should  it  be  applied  to  produce  best 
results?  Will  grain  crops  make  good  hay? 
What  is  the  best  method  of  seeding  for 
hay?  Is  the  modern  gasoline  engine  a good 
power  for  the  farm?  What  is  the  best  size 
gasoline  engine  to  buy?  What  is  the  four 
cycle  engine?  What  does  it  cost  to  operate 
a gasoline  engine?  Is  ensilage  the  best  and 
cheapest  feed  for  dairy  cows?  What  is 
summer  soiling?  What  are  the  correct 
proportions  of  lean  and  fat  producing  ma- 
terials in  a dairy  ration?  How  much  milk 
and  how  much  butter  should  a good  cow 
produce?  What  kind  of  separator  should 
the  cow  owner  buy?  What  is  skim  milk 
worth  as  food  for  stock?  How  much  wheat 
should  an  acre  produce?  Is  wheat  good  in 
the  farm  crop  rotation?  Does  any  crop 
leave  a poison  in  the  soil?  Can  the  wheat 
yield  be  increased  by  seed  selection  and 
breeding? 

Every  one  of  these  questions  and  a thou- 
sand others  of  interest  and  value  to  every 
farmer  are  answered  in  “Farm  Science.” 
It  is  a splendid  volume  of  128  pages,  pro- 
fusely and  beautifully  illustrated  and  con- 
taining eight  chapters  specially  prepared  by 
the  highest  authorities  on  the  several  sub- 
jects, “Alfalfa  Culture  in  America,”  by 
Jos.  E.  Wing,  Expert  Agriculturist  of  Me- 
chanicsburg,  O.  “Modern  Corn  Culture,”  by 
Prof.  P.  G.  Holden,  Iowa  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Ames,  Iowa.  “Best  Methods  in  Seed- 
ing,” by  Waldo  F.  Brown,  Farm  Specialist 
of  Oxford,  O.  “Increased  Fertility,”  by 
Prof.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture,  Urbana,  111.  “Profitable  Hay 
Making,”  by  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw,  late  of 
Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  St.  Anthony 
Park,  Minn.  “Power  on  the  Farm,”  by 
Prof.  Fred  R.  Crane,  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture,  Urbana,  111.  “Up-to-Date  Dairy- 
ing,” by  Prof.  Clinton  D.  Smith,  Director  of 
Michigan  Experiment  Station,  Agricultural 
College,  Mich.,  and  “Small  Grain  Growing,” 
by  Willett  Hayes,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  United  States,  Washington,  D. 
C.  Every  author  is  a master  in  his  line  and 
every  subject  is  treated  exhaustively  in  all 
its  ramifications.  The  whole  composes  the 
most  valuable  and  authoritative  work  ever 
issued  along  these  lines.  The  copy  before 
us  has  so  impressed  its  worth  upon  us  that 
we  urge  every  farmer  reader  of  our  paper 
to  procure  a copy  at  once.  A book  of  such 
value  cannot  be  secured  at  any  price.  How- 
ever, any  reader  of  this  paper  will  receive 
a copy  by  enclosing  three  2-cent  stamps 
and  addressing  “Farm  Science,”  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Kindly  say  to  them  that  you  saw  this 
article  in  our  paper. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A Safe,  Sp.wdy,  and  Positive  Core 
The  nafegt.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Taku 
the  place  of  ail  llnaments  for  mild  or  aevere  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
ORFIRING.  ImposHible  to  produce  tear  or  bltmith 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  all  .50  per  bottle.  8oId  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  8end  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCB-WILLIAM3  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


AN  INFLAMED  TENDON 

NEEDS  COOLING. 


^BSORBINE 


"Will  do  it  and  restore  the  circulation, 
assist  nature  to  repair  strained,  rup- 
tured ligaments  more  successfully  than 
Firing.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
you  can  use  the  horse.  $2.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  2-0  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  $1.00 
, bottle.  Cures  Strained  Torn  Ligaments, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele,  en- 
larged Glands  and  Ulcers.  Allays  pain  quickly 
\ V.  E.  YOUNG,  P.  I).  F.,  34  Monmouth  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  MHH 

.ANIMALS? 
FRIEND 

. . Kills  every  fly  It 
strikes,  \\hen  eitherof 
our  patent  sprayers  is  used  ; 
keeps  off  the  rest.  The  origi- 
nal stock  protector,  absolute- 
ly harmless  to  man  or  beast. 
Cures  all  sores,  prevents  con- 
tagious diseases;  med  by 
same  dairymen  since  1885, 

[ " "45^  because  it  protects  cows  in 
'pasture  from  all  insect  pests 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
Half  cent’s  worth  saves  3 quarts  milk  and  much  flesh. 
No  lice  In  poultry  house  or  any  place  it  is  sprayed . I f 
dealer  hasn  t ShuO-Fly  (made  in  Philadelphia)  send  $ 1 
for  Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLYto 
protect  200  cows.  Name  express  office.  £1  returned  if 
cows  not  protected.  Free  Booklet  describes  Compressed 
Air  Sprayer — sprays  50  cows  in  a few  minutes. 

Shoo-Fl.v  Mftf.  Co.,  1017  Fairmoun  t Ave.,  Philadelphia 
Luiiur  knuws  from  experience  Shoo-Fly  Is  UK 


NEWTON’S  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

Jh,  A VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

14  years  sale.  One  to  two  cans 
will  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
“,s'  can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
sn  prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 
TheNewtonttemedyCo.,Toledo,0. 


No  More  Blind  Horses 

For  Specific  Ophthalmia,  Moon  Blindness 
and  other  sore  eyes,  BARRY  ©O.,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  have  a sure  cure. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

Guaranteed 


San  Jose  scale  has  been  found  in 
Dodge  City,  Kan.,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  being  badly 
infested.  The  source  of  the  infesta- 
tion is  unknown. 


No  matter  whether  you  have  a well 
equipped  hen  house  or  use  a shed  for 
this  purpose,  either  requires  a good 
roof.  Although  the  hen  may  keep  a 
picking  when  it  rains,  she  is  not  a 
water  fowl.  She  needs  some  dry  place 
to  go  when  she  wants  to. 

To  raise  chickens  successfully  a 
water-tight  roof  on  your  hen  house  is 
absolutely  necessary.  You  can  put 
Beacon-ite  long-life  roofing  on  any  of 
your  buildings  yourself  and  it  will  re- 
main absolutely  water-tight  for  years. 

It  will  cost  you  about  one-half  the  price 
of  tin  or  shingles  and  will  outlast 
either..  Thousands  of  farmers  are  now 
using  it  on  all  of  their  buildings. 
Remember  that  we  only  sell  direct  from 
the  mills  to  you,  thereby  saving  you 
dealer's  and  and  jobber’s  profits.  We 
pay  all  freight  charges.  Write  to-day 
for  our  FREE  samples. 

BEACON-ITE  MILES,  1HM.V.  2nd  Street,  St.  Lonlf 

— 1 mm  tu  ■ 


WRITE  TO 

Bacon  & Co. 

APPLETON,  N.  Y. 

for  their  Catalog  of 

Basswood  Ladders 
Crates,  Baskets 
and  Fruit  Packages 

It’s  yours  for  the  asking. 


An  Upland  Cranberry  at  Last 

Grows  on  dryest  gravel  or  sandy  soil.  No 
costly  bog  or  water;  richest  in  flavor;  enor- 
mous cropper;  outsells  the  Cape  Cod  cran- 
berry by  25  per  cent.  Safe  and  sure  in  any 
climate.  Send  postal  for  booklet. 

J.  W.  Brackett,  102  Exchange,  Portland,  Me. 


One  Extreme  ExjitovVS  Another! 

Beef  Trust  and  Frenzied  Finance 
have  hati  their  day.  We.  the  breeders 
and  Jpeders,  will  surely  have  ours. 

. Get  ready  for  the  boom  by 
f)  breeding  now. 

Ve  send  a sample  pair  of  our 

JlOUS  O.I.G.  HOGS  TIME 

-^land  give  agency  to  first  applicant. 
Wd\are  the  Originators,  most  extensive 
breedeXgnd  shippers  of  thoroughbred  Swine 
in  the  w orWvo  .Write  Huttfamarten. 

/CLEVELAND.  O. 


L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 
457  Caxton 


MORE  AND  BETTER  CIDER 

I from  less  apples  and  more  wine 
from  less  grapes  are  produced 
with  our  presses  than  with  any 
other  press  made.  The  ex- 
tra yield  of  juice  soon  pays 
for  the  press.  A 

HYDRAULIC  PREs!s 

for  custom  work  in  your 
locality  will  prove  a 
money-maker.  Various 
sizes,  hand  or  power.  25 
to  300  barrels  per  day. 

Presses  for  all . purposes. 

Also  Steam  Evaporators, 

Apple-butter  Cookers,  and 

Gasoline  Engines 

Fully  Guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE . 4 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

NO. 61  MAIN  STREET,  MT.  GILEAD,  OHIO  ' 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ci 
pacity;  all  sizes;  al£ 
^ gasoline  enginei 
■steam  enginei 
saw  mills,  thresl 
- w ers.  Catalog  fret 

■onarch  Machines  Co.,  Roomi67.  39  Cortlandt  St..  Now  lorl 


CIDER  AND 
WINE 

PRESSES 

Hand  and  Power.  Manu- 
factured by 
THE  G.  J.  EMENT  CO.,  FULTON,  N.  Y. 

Nearly  everyone  denounced  the  free 
seed  distribution  by  the  government 
as  a “graft,”  but  still  the  house  of 
representatives  decided  to  continue 
the  practice  next  year. 
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Trospects  for  Fruit 


Since  our  last  report  prospects  for 
fruit  crops  have  deteriorated  some- 
what, caused  principally  by  a very 
heavy  frost  throughout  the  Middle 
West  on  the  morning  of  May  9.  As 
far  south  as  the  latitude  of  Central 
Missouri  this  frost  was  felt,  and  where 
fruits  were  in  low  situations  the  ef- 
fects were  disastrous.  Small  fruits 
and  grapes  suffered  most  severely,  yet 
there  is  little  doubt  that  apples  have 
also  fallen  badly  as  a result  of  the  low 
temperature. 

Extremely  dry  weather,  too,  in  the 
Middle  West  has  affected  the  crop  of 
small  fruit.  The  frost  and  the  drouth 
together  cut  the  strawberry  crop 
about  in  half,  and  other  berries  will 
show  the  effects  at  ripening  time.  Tree 
fruits  have  not  been  injured  by  the 
dry  weather,  and  everything  promises 
better  crops  than  for  many  years.  Not 
for  a long  time  has  the  cherry  crop 
been  as  large  as  now  seems  almost 
assured.  The  peach  crop  is  turning 
out  much  larger  than  was  at  first  ex- 
pected— that  is,  the  crop  is  more 
promising  over  a wider  range  of  terri- 
tory than  was  at  first  thought  to  be 
the  case. 

Apples  have  dropped  badly,  and  in 
some  places  the  crop  has  been  cut 
very  short.  Where  orchards  are  on 
the  hillsides,  however,  the  effects  of 
the  frost  of  May  9 were  not  severe, 
and  the  fruit  has  set  well  and  is  grow- 
ing nicely.  A very  hopeful  sign  is 
that  the  foliage  of  trees  is  healthy, 
and  the  fruit  is  smooth  and  sound, 
there  being  no  indications  of  apple 
scab.  The  most  serious  orchard  trou- 
ble has  been  the  blight,  and  in  the 
Middle  West  this  disease  has  injured 
the  crop  in  some  places.  Altogether, 
the  apple  crop  promises  to  be  larger 
than  for  many  years,  and  growers  are 
already  beginning  to  look  up  the  mat- 
ter of  apple  packages.  On  account  of 
the  sound  condition  of  the  fruit  and 
the  vigor  of  the  trees,  the  "June  drop’’ 
is  not  expected  to  be  as  heavy  as  is 
often  the  case. 

The  summary  of  our  reports  fol- 
lows: 

Springfield,  Mo. — Strawberries  were 
full  crop  in  Arkansas;  two-thirds 
crop  in  Missouri.  Other  small  fruits 
are  promising.  South  of  Boston  Moun- 
tains in  Arkansas  the  peach  crop  will 
be  two-thirds  full  crop;  north  of  the 
mountains  one-fourth  crop.  In  Mis- 
souri, north  of  Cedar  Gap,  peaches 
promise  one-fourth  crop,  and  two- 
thirds  crop  south  of  Cedar  Gap.  Ap- 
ples promise  two-thirds  of  full  crop 
all  over  the  Ozark  country.  Frost 
damaged  berries,  but  not  tree  fruits. — 
G.  A.  A.,  Sec. 

Fayetteville,  Ark.  — Strawberry 
shipments  from  this  county  reached 
250  cars.  Raspberries  and  blackber- 
ries promise  full  crop.  Elberta 
peaches  shy;  other  varieties  good. 
Apple  trees  6 to  10  years  old  have 
full  crop  of  fruit;  old  trees  light  crop. 
Fruit  in  excellent  condition,  and  we 
should  have  all  we  can  handle  in  this 
vicinity. — W.  G.  V. 

Springdale,  Ark.  — Strawberry  crop 
was  good;  shipments,  95  cars.  Rasp- 
berries 35%  of  crop;  blackberries  50%. 
Some  early  peaches;  no  Elberta.  Ap- 
ple crop  in  good  condition;  will  have 
probably  95%  of  full  crop.  Grapes 
promise  well.  Frost  damage  was  con- 
fined to  berries. — R.  I.  J. 

Denver  Colo. — Reports  received  at 
the  office  of  the  horticultural  depart- 
ment are  to  the  effect  that  this  state 
will  have  the  largest  fruit  crop  on  rec- 
ord, with  the  exception  of  berries, 
which  were  injured  in  some  sections 
during  the  winter.  Apples,  peaches 
and  pears  promise  very  heavy  crops, 
and  all  are  in  fine  condition. 

Loveland,  Colo. — Strawberries  al- 
most a failure;  currants  the  same; 
gooseberries  fair;  raspberries  light 
crop.  Cherries  and  plums  fair-,  apples 
quite  good. — W.  D.  H. 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo. — Strawberries 
not  good;  other  small  fruits  fine. 
Peaches  extra  heavy,  except  Elberta. 
Apples  promise  well,  except  Ben 
Davis,  which  will  have  not  over  50  to 
80%  of  crop.  No  damage  from  frosts. 
■ — J.  H.  C. 

Fruita,  Colo. — Full  crop  of  straw- 
berries and  other  small  fruits.  Peaches 
promise  very  heavy  crop.  Apples 
have  set  well,  all  varieties.  Good 
prospects  for  grapes,  and  weather  con- 
ditions favorable. — W.  E.  R. 

Canon  City,  Colo. — Strawberries  fair 
crop;  currants  full  crop;  red  raspber- 


ries badly  winter-killed,  blacks  good. 
Apples  in  fine  condition,  fruit  being 
well  set.  Concord  grapes  fine.  Colo- 
rado should  have  5,000  to  6,000  cars 
of  apples. — J.  W.  W. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. — All  fruit 
crops  are  regarded  as  safe  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  valley  will  have  full 
crops  of  all  fruits  which  are  grown 
here. — J.  F.  M. 

Rome,  Ga. — Peaches  promise  a me- 
dium crop,  but  there  has  been  consid- 
erable drop.  Grapes  promise  well. — 

G.  H.  M. 

Fort  Valley,  Ga. — We  estimate  our 
peach  crop  at  150  cars.  The  Fort  Val- 
ley district  will  ship  about  1,000  cars, 
which  is  a normal  crop. — Hale  Or- 
chard Co. 

Austell,  Ga. — Prospects  indicate  a 
fair  peach  crop  for  this  section,  with 
30,000  bearing  trees. — J.  B.  G. 

Quincy,  111.  — Strawberries  were 
greatly  damaged  by  drouth  and  frost. 
Other  small  fruits  were  also  injured. 
Peaches  promise  heavy  crop.  Apples 
on  high  ground  will  have  big  crop, 
but  poor  prospects  on  low  ground. 
Great  damage  was  done  to  all  fruits 
on  low  lands  by  frost  of  May  9. — 
C.  H.  W. 

Hamilton,  111. — Strawberries  were 
half  killed  by  frost.  Other  small  fruits 
all  right.  Peaches  and  apples  promise 
heavy  yield.  Grapes  were  badly  dam- 
aged by  frost,  the  injury  being  con- 
fined to  this  fruit  and  strawberries. — 

H.  D.  B. 

Clayton,  111.  — Early  strawberries 
were  mostly  killed  in  bloom  by  frost, 
but  late  ones  set  well.  Grapes  were 
badly  injured.  Peach  prospects  excel- 
lent. Apples  promise  very  fine  crop; 
trees  are  full,  and  fruit  is  smooth  and 
nice. — D.  S. 

Alton,  111. — Strawberries  were  cut 
short  by  drouth.  Peaches  promise 
full  crop  on  high  ground,  where  thin- 
ning will  be  necessary.  Apples  have 
set  well  and  have  a healthy  look 
which  looks  promising  for  a crop. 
Grapes  look  well,  except  where  badly 
injured  by  frost  on  low  ground.  Ow- 
ing to  dry  weather,  little  damage  re- 
sulted from  the  frost,  except  on  low 
ground. — E.  A.  R. 

Jerseyville,  111. — Peaches  promise 
fair  crop.  Apples  generally  promise 
half  crop.  No  injury  from  frost,  but 
cold  rain  and  hail  after  apple  blos- 
soms had  been  open  one  day  did  much 
damage. — I.  D.  S. 

Savoy,  111. — Strawberries  and  other 
small  fruits  full  crop.  Peaches  will  be 
good  crop.  Apples  have  set  well,  and 
promise  heavy  crop.  Grapes  in  good 
condition. — R.  L.  D. 

Salem,  111 — The  outlook  here  is  for 
heavy  crop  of  apples. — I.  H.  S. 

Kinmundy,  111. — Strawberries  had 
70%  of  crop.  Peaches  20%.  Apples 
promise  half  crop.  Frost  caused  30% 
loss  on  apples  and  strawberries. — 
a.  V.  S. 

Centralia,  111. — Strawberries  had 
half  crop,  due  to  extreme  drouth. 
Practically  no  peaches  here.  Apples 
very  promising — best  since  1902.  No 
injury  from  frost. — W.  S.  P. 

Vincennes,  Ind.  — Short  crop  of 
strawberries,  due  to  drouth  and  frost. 
Blackberries  and  raspberries  promise 
well.  Very  few  peaches.  Apple  pros- 
pects good.  Strawberries  were  hurt 
by  frost,  but  I don’t  think  apples  were 
affected. — H.  M.  S. 

Columbus,  Ind. — Bush  fruits  and 
grapes  promise  well.  Seedling  peaches 
and  Domestica  plums  doing  well 
where  curculio  are  not  too  numerous. 
Cherries  fine  crop.  Pears  doing  well. 
Apples:  Ben  Davis  practically  a full 
crop;  Maiden’s  Blush  half  crop;  Rome 
Beauty  almost  a failure.  We  will 
have  plenty  of  apples.  Some  blight  in 
orchards  now. — I.  N.  I. 

Lawrence,  Ind. — Fair  crop  of  all 
kinds  of  berries — perhaps  85%.  Seed- 
ling peaches  75%  of  crop;  budded 
fruit  35%.  Apples,  85%.  Grapes, 
90%.  Frost  damaged  few  small  areas, 
but  not  enough  to  affect  the  general 
crop. — W.  B.  F. 

Salisaw,  Ind.  Ter. — Peaches  killed 
in  February.  No  apples  raised  here. 
— W.  W.  W. 

Villisca,  Iowa. — Strawberries  prom- 
ise full  crop.  Other  small  fruits  the 
same.  Apples  promise  especially  good 
crop. — H.  S.  A. 

Rosedale,  Kan. — Strawberries  half 
crop  on  most  elevations.  Raspberries 
and  blackberries  injured  by  frost. 
Peaches  mostly  killed  on  low  land;  all 
right  on  upland.  Prospects  are  good 
for  apple  crop,  yet  there  is  consider- 
able blight.  Frost  was  very  destruc- 
tive in  low  lands,  peaches  one-half 
inch  in  diameter  having  been  frozen 
black. — F.  H. 

Wichita,  Kan. — Strawberries  were 


badly  frosted;  crop  was  probably  30%. 
Some  bush  fruits  reported  hurt,  but 
we  should  have  90%  of  crop.  Peaches 
promise  from  30  to  100%  crop.  Ap- 
ples promise  from  30  to  75%  of  crop, 
trees  in  fine  condition. — E.  G.  H. 

Holton,  Kan. — Strawberries  promise 
25  to  100%  of  crop;  too  dry.  Rasp- 
berries, 10  to  25%  of  crop;  Cardinal 
raspberries,  90%.  Peaches  promise 
full  crop,  except  where  damaged  by 
hail.  Apples  promise  full  crop  on 
sprayed  orchards,  but  smaller  yield  on 
unsprayed  ones.  Some  damage  was 
done  to  strawberries  on  low  ground 
by  frost. — F.  W.  D. 

Toronto,  Kan. — After  our  frost  ap- 
ples, peaches,  blackberries  and  rasp- 
berries seem  all  right,  but  strawber- 
ries and  grapes  were  badly  damaged. 
Corn,  potatoes,  garden  truck,  water- 
melons, squash,  etc.,  were  all  nipped 
by  the  frost.  G.  B.  D. 

Edwardsville,  Kan.  — Strawberries 
small  and  seedy;  not  enough  rain. 
Other  small  fruits  promising. 
Peaches  fine.  Apples  pretty  much 
gone.  The  frost  took  most  of  the  ap- 
ples and  some  strawberries,  and  near- 
ly all  the  potatoes  and  grapes. — E.  T. 

Brooks,  Maine. — Apples  promise 
35%  of  full  crop.  Frost  from  May  12 
to  17  did  much  damage.— H.  L. 

Amherst,  Mass. — Strawberries  poor 
to  fair;  other  small  fruits  fair  to  good. 
Peaches  fair  to  good.  Apples  good. 
Very  slight  injury  by  frost  here. — F. 
A.  W. 

Ipswich,  Mass. — Some  early  straw- 
berry blossoms  were  injured  by  frost 
May  21,  but  most  varieties  are  late 
and  will  escape.  Peaches  have  big 
bloom.  Apples  had  an  immense 
bloom;  some  blossoms  were  frosted. 
Grapes  unhurt.  Season  is  very  late. — 
A.  F.  T. 

Watervliet,  Mich.  — Strawberries 
promise  80%  of  crop;  some  early  vari- 
eties were  slightly  injured  by  frost. 
Good  prospects  for  other  small  fruits, 
peaches  have  50  to  60%  of  crop.  Ap- 
ples promise  80%  of  crop;  Baldwins 
and  Spys  being  rather  shy.  Grapes 
are  in  prime  condition.  Strawberries 
were  only  fruit  injured  by  frost. — 
R.  HI  S. 

Koshkonong,  Mo.— Light  crop  of 
strawberries;  too  dry.  Peaches  full 
crop,  in  fine  condition.  Apples  badly 
affected  by  twig  blight. — T.  M.  C. 

Columbia,  Mo. — Strawberries,  90%; 
other  small  fruits,  85%.  Peaches  75% 
of  crop.  Apples,  90%.  Grapes,  40%; 
injured  some  by  frost.  Grapes  and 
strawberries  were  injured  by  frost. — 
J.  C.  W. 

Sarcoxie,  Mo.- — Strawberry  crop  was 
less  than  at  first  estimated,  having 
been  damaged  by  frost.  Blackberries 
promising;  raspberries  badly  damaged 
by  frost.  Apples  are  promising,  none 
falling.  Frost  was  destructive,  espe- 
cially to  late  varieties  of  strawberries, 
which  were  in  full  bloom,  and  to 
cherries,  which  were  injured  to  extent 
of  60  to  75%. — J.  F.  McN. 

Rushville,  Mo. — Peaches  full  crop, 
with  condition  of  trees  and  fruit  first- 
class.  Apples  cannot  exceed  60%  of 
crop,  as  some  orchards  are  almost  en- 
tirely barren  of  fruit.  Willow 'Twig, 
Wealthy  and  Duchess  are  everywhere 


well  set  in  this  vicinity;  Ben  Davis 
and  Gano  well  set  on  most  high  loca- 
tions; Jonathan  well  set  in  favored 
locations;  Winesap  all  gone;  other  va- 
rieties scattering. — B.  F.  S. 

LaPlata,  Mo.  — Strawberries  cut 
short  by  drouth.  Raspberries,  60%; 
blackberries,  100%.  Peach  trees  are 
too  full.  Ben  Davis  apples  promise 
110%  of  crop;  other  varieties,  50%. 
Grapes  full  crop.  No  damage  from 
frost,  except  to  some  varieties  of 
strawberries. — J.  E.  M. 

Montevallo,  Mo.  — Winter  apples 
promise  heavy  crop,  but  summer  vari- 
eties have  dropped  badly.  Peach,  pear, 
cherry  and  plum  crops  promise  well. 
— J.  F. 

Oregon,  Mo. — Frost  and  freeze,  to- 
gether with  cold  weather,  almost 
ruined  our  apple  crop;  we  will  have 
some  apples,  but  crop  will  be  light. 
Pears  nearly  all  killed;  raspberries 
partly  killed;  peaches  not  hurt. — N. 
F.  M. 

Lebanon,  Mo. — Strawberries  injured 
by  drouth;  also  other  small  fruits. 
Peaches  look  well,  but  need  rain.  Ap- 
ples look  well  and  are  growing  nice- 
ly; they  were  badly  injured  on  low 
ground  by  frost  May  9,  but  on  high 
land  were  not  hurt. — A.  T.  N. 

Marionville,  Mo. — Strawberries,  40 
to  60%  of  crop.  Budded  peaches  very 
scarce;  seedlings  a-plenty.  Apples 
promise  85%  of  crop,  with  trees  gen- 
erally in  good  condition.  Grapes  were 
injured  to  extent  of  half  the  crop  by 
frost;  tree  fruits  escaped  injury,  but 
other  fruits  badly  injured. — W.  T.  F. 

Richards,  Mo. — Small  fruits  good 
crops,  but  injured  by  drouth.  Peaches, 
25%  of  crop.  Apple  prospects  best  in 
years;  no  sign  of  scab,  but  consider- 
able injury  by  curculio. — W.  H.  B. 

Odessa,  Mo. — Berries  all  suffered 
from  drouth.  Peaches,  60%  of  crop. 
Apple  trees  bloomed  well,  but  did  not 
set  well;  Willow  Twig  and  Huntsman 
will  be  full  crop;  Ben  Davis  light; 
Missouri  Pippin,  Winesap  and  York 
Imperial  almost  a failure;  Jonathan 
fair.  Taking  these  varieties,  our  ap- 
ple crop  will  be  from  40  to  60%  of 
full  crop. — S.  H.  P. 

Cedar  Gap,  Mo. — Apples  are  look- 
ing well  here,  but  I understand  twig 
blight  is  very  destructive  in  parts  of 
Howell  County.—  L.  E. 

Brownville,  Neb. — Early  strawber- 
ries badly  frosted,  and  plums  and 
cherries  were  hurt.  Peaches  also  in- 
jured somewhat.  Apples  promise  fair 
chop. — S.  E.  T. 

Tecumseh,  Neb. — Strawberries  on 
low  lands  hurt  by  frost,  but  the  crop 
promises  to  be  fair.  Other  small 
fruits  look  fine.  Peaches  promise-  a 
fair  crop  on  the  whole,  although  some 
localities  suffered  severely  on  March 
17.  Apples  as  fine  as  silk;  plenty  of 
bloom  and  setting  well.  Grapes 
promise  fair  crop  on  uplands.  Straw- 
berries and  grapes  were  only  fruits 
seriously  injured  by  May  9 frost. — 
W.  G.  S. 

Crete,  Neb. — Apples  of  all  varieties 
promise  full  crop,  except  Janet,  which 
overbore  last  year.  Peaches  vary, 
some  orchards  promising  full  crop, 
while  others  are  very  shy. — E.  F.  S. 
Tecumseh,  Neb. — Finest  prospect 
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HOTEL  KUPPER 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

This  magnificent  new  hotel  has  200  beautiful  rooms  and  is  located 
at  11th  and  McGee  streets  in  the  shopping  district.  Only  half  a block 
from  the  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer  dry  goods  store;  near  all  the  theaters. 

100  Private  Baths.  Telephones  in  All  Rooms.  Hot  and  Cold 
Running  Water  in  Every  Room.  Unexcelled  Cafe.  Perfect 
Cuisine.  Club  Breakfasts  and  Table  D’Hote  Dinners  Served  in 
Cafe.  Rates  $1.00  a Day  and  Upward.  European  Plan. 

Reservations  may  be  made  by  telegraph  at  our  expense. 

KUPPER. BENSON  HOTEL  COMPANY 

F.  A.  BENSON,  Manager. 
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for  fruits  generally  that  Northeast  Ne- 
braska ever  had. — G.  S.  C. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. — Strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits  promise  well. 
Peaches  light  crop.  Apple  trees  had 
large  bloom,  which  is  Aow  setting. 
Grapes  wintered  well. — J.  C. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. — Strawberries 
and  other  small  fruits  promise  three- 
fourths  of  crop.  Peach  trees  severely 
injured;  no  fruit.  Apples  promise  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  crop.  Grapes 
one-third  crop. — F.  E.  D. 

Gasport,  N.  Y. — All  small  fruits 
promise  well.  Good  prospect  for 
peach  crop  in  this  section.  Apples 
look  fine,  with  good  indications  for 
crop.  Cherry  trees  setting  full,  which 
proves  no  injury  from  frost  of  May  9. 
— C.  B.  S. 

Jay,  N.  Y. — Strawberries  badly  win- 
ter-killed. Season  is  very  late,  and 
cannot  tell  about  apple  crop  yet. — 
H.  F.  S. 

Brockport,  N.  Y. — All  fruits  bloom- 
ed full,  and  promise  well  up  to  this 
time. — F.  U. 

Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. — Small  fruits 
promise  good  crop.  All  peaches  ex- 
cept Elbertas  will  have  good  yield. 
Apple  prospects,  judging  by  the  bloom, 
were  never  better,  the  Baldwin  being 
the  only  shy  variety.  Grapes  promise 
welL — G.  O.  B. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. — Small  fruits  promise 
well.  Prospects  for  light  crop  of 
peaches.  Baldwin,  Greening,  Fall  Pip- 
pin and  King  apple  trees  full  of 
bloom.  Very  little  damage  from  frost 
here. — O.  M.  T. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. — Small  fruits  in 
good  condition.  Prospects  for  heavy 
crop  of  peaches.  Apples  have  very 
heavy  bloom  except  Baldwins.  All 
fruits  bloomed  well  except  plums, 
which  will  be  light  crop.  Large  apple- 
growers  are  contracting  for  apple  bar- 
rels for  26  cents,  delivered.— D.  T. 
McC. 

Perry,  Ohio. — Small  fruits  very 
good.  Peaches  poor.  Apple  prospects 
extra  good.  Grapes  the  same. — F'. 
D.  G. 

Delaware,  Ohio.- — First  strawberry 
blooms  all  frozen  May  10.  Other 
small  fruits  in  fine  condition,  but  late. 
Very  few  peaches  left,  mostly  winter- 
killed.  Apples  will  yet  have  a fair 
crop.  Grapes  were  partially  frozen 
May  10.  On  the  date  mentioned  we 
had  a disastrous  freeze,  with  a tem- 
perature of  27  degrees.  Apples  were 
in  full  bloom,  and  those  on  low  lands 
were  killed.  Since  then  the  weather 
has  been  fine,  and  if  the  apples  re- 
main on  trees  we  will  have  plenty  for 
a fair  crop.— F.  P.  V. 

Horatio,  Ohio. — Strawberries,  50% 
crop;  raspberries,  80%;  blackberries, 
50%;  grapes,  80%.  Apples  full  crop, 
with  exception  of  early  varieties. 
Pears  full  crop;  plums,  20%;  peaches, 
25%.  Small  fruits  were  severely  dam- 
aged by  heavy  frosts  on  May  4 and  8. 
Young  nursery  stock  also  badly  in- 
jured. Very  dry  here,  and  new  plant- 
ings of  strawberries,  raspberries,  etc., 
suffering  for  want  of  water.  Great 
interest  in  spraying  here,  and  many 
new  outfits  being  used. — W.  K.  M. 

Aline,  Okla. — All  fruit  is  in  good 
condition.  Trees  will  be  full.  Last 
freeze  did  no  damage,  and  prospect 
could  not  be  better. — J.  C. 

Yukon,  Okla.  — Strawberries  fair 
crop;  blackberries  good  crop;  other 
berries  almost  a failure.  Peach  trees 
overloaded,  and  will  need  severe 
thinning.  Apples  set  a good  crop  and 
promise  heavy  yield.  No  finer  pros- 
pects could  be  asked  for. — A.  S.  P. 

Guthrie,  Okla. — Not  quite  the  usual 
crop  of  strawberries,  but  of  very  fine 
quality.  Cherries  fair  crop.  Plums 
not  over  half  crop,  with  but  few  Jap- 
anese varieties.  Blackberries  full 
crop.  Peaches  promise  heavy  yield, 
and  Elbertas  never  looked  better.  Ap- 
ples look  well,  and  while  we  will  have 
an  unusually  fine  crop,  it  will  not  be 
as  large  as  was  at  first  expected. — 
J.  C.  J. 

Forest  Grove,  Ore. — Berries  of  all 
kinds  full  crop.  Peaches  half  crop; 
prunes,  plums  and  pears  full  crop. 
Apples  promise  full  crop — the  best 
crop  for  four  years. — W.  R.  H. 

Hood  River,  Ore.  — Strawberries 
were  hurt,  and  so  were  cherries  and 
peaches,  by  frost.  Only  early  apples 
were  injured,  Spitzenburg  and  New- 
town Pippin  being  unharmed.  We  ex- 
pect 75,000  crates  of  strawberries  and 
150,000  boxes  of  apples  here. — E.  H. 
S. 

Portland,  Ore. — Strawberries  prom- 
ise 75%  of  crop.  Other  small  fruits 
full  crop.  Early  peaches  were  injured 
by  frost;  late  varieties  promise  75  to 
100%  crop.  Apples  and  grapes  full 
crops. — G.  H.  L. 


Ashland,  Ore. — Small  fruits  gener- 
ally good  crop.  Hale’s  Early  peaches 
need  thinning,  while  Crawfords  are 
scarce.  Some  varieties  of  apples 
have  fair  crop.  Pears  extra  good 
crop,  this  being  one  of  our  principal 
fruits.  We  had  some  cold  mights 
which  injured  fruit. — R.  G. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Probably  10%  of 
strawberries  were  damaged  by  frost, 
but  no  injury  to  other  small  fruits. 
Peaches  appear  to  be  holding  a full 
crop.  Apple  trees  and  fruit  look  fine. 
Grapes  look  well. — G.  H. 

North  East,  Pa. — Small  fruits  prom- 
ise well.  Very  few  peaches.  Apples 
had  full  bloom.  Too  early  to  predict 
as  to  grape  crop. — A.  I.  L. 

Tidal,  Pa. — Peaches  half  crop;  ap- 
ples, 90%;  grapes  full  crop. — R.  F.  S. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  — Strawberry 
crop  short,  but  other  berries  promise 
well.  Some  peach  orchards  have  a 
crop,  others  very  light  yield. — D.  W. 
H. 

Claiborne  Co.,  Tenn. — This  section 
has  promise  of  fine  crop  of  apples 
and  peaches.  Our  peaches  are  me- 
dium and  late  varieties,  coming  on 
market  in  August  and  September,  af- 
ter the  rush  of  Georgia  peaches  is 
over. — M.  B.  S. 

Winchester,  Va.' — We  will  have  a 
fair  crop  of  peaches  and  a large  crop 
of  apples  for  an  off  year. — K.  & C. 

North  Yakima,  Wash. — Peaches,  ex- 
cept on  very  old  trees,  have  set  too 
plentiful.  Apple  crop  is  showing  up 
heavier  than  we  care  for.  The  East- 
erners might  send  us  their  “June 
drop”  to  thin  our  apple  crop;  we’ll 
send  it  back  when  we’re  through 
with  it. — E.  C.  D. 

Vancouver,  Wash. — Good  crops  of 
all  small  fruits.  Peaches  two-thirds 


of  a crop.  Apples  extra  good.  In 
fact,  all  fruits  promise  well  all  over 
this  coast  country. — F.  S.  F. 

Lake  Bay,  Wash. — The  fruit  crop 
in  this  section  promises  to  be  a good 
one;  everything  is  favorable  at  this 
time. — W.  J.  K. 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. — We  have  had 
no  rain  in  this  section  for  five  weeks 
previous  to  this  date  (May  26).  Ap- 
ples have  dropped  badly,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  crop  until 
after  the  June  drop.  Peaches  are  a 
fair  crop,  but  will  likely  drop  some  on 
account  of  the  drouth.  Cherries, 
plums,  etc.  fair  crop.  Strawberries  a 
failure  except  where  irrigated,  and 
raspberries  will  be  the  same,  if  rain 
doesn’t  come  within  a day  of  two. — 
HI.  L.  S. 


Vincennes 

Nurseries 

W.  C.  REED,  Proprietor 

VINCENNES,  INDIANA 

Will  have  a very  complete  line  of  stock  to 
offer  for  fall  of  1906.  Send  us  your  list 
of  wants  for  prices.  Can  furnish,  Apple, 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Shade 
Trees  In  car  load  lots.  One  year  Cherry 
promise  very  fine. 

Renew  your  subsvription  today. 


JUNE  BUDDED  PEACH 

Elberta,  Carman,  Greensboro  and  all  leading  varieties 
guaranteed  true  to  name.  General  line  Nursery  Stock 
at  wholesale  prices.  Best  of  references  furnished. 

WINCHESTER  NURSERY  & ORCHARD  CO., 

Winchester,  Tenn. 


WANTED— SALESMEN 

to  sell  our  Hardy,  Northern -grown  Nursery 
Stock  in  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dekota 

Address  HURON  NURSERY  COMPANY  ::  HURON.  SOUTH  DEKOTA 


« * 


& 
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Fruit  Growers’  Excursion 

TO  HOUSTON,  TEXAS,  JUNE  11th, 

Will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  investigating  what 
wonderful  progress  the  country  is  making  in  this  industry. 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  RATE: 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  will  sell  round  trip 
tickets  from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  to  Houston,  Texas,  on 
June  11th,  at  the  very  low  rate  of  $20.00  for  the  round  trip  ; 
tickets  good  thirty  days  from  date  of  sale,  permitting  of  stop- 
overs in  either  direction,  within  final  limit.  Tickets  will  be 
available  going  or  returning  through  Oklahoma,  and  side-trip  tickets 
at  reduced  rates  will  be  sold  at  various  points. 

If  you  propose  attending  the  annual  convention  of  the  Nursery- 
men’s Association  at  Dallas,  you  should  take  advantage  of  this 
excursion,  as  the  tickets  to  Houston  would  permit  you  to  stop  over 
at  Dallas  during  the  sessions  there. 


I am  very  anxious  to  explain  to  you  the  advantages  of  the  M.  K.  Sc  T.  Ry.  enrouto 
to  Texas,—  the  country  traversed,  our  superior  train  service,  etc.  Write  to-day  for 
full  particulars,  rates  and  literature. 


W.  S.  St.  GEORGE, 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
Wainwritfht  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Maj.  Holsinger ’s  Dept. 


Early  Bees. 

On  April  26  the  bees  swarmed. 
Quite  a large  colony  were  hived  suc- 
cessfully in  a hive  that  had  starved 
out,  and  the  way  they  went  at  house- 
cleaning would  have  done  credit  to  a 
Kansas  housewife.  A new  verse  is 
now  in  order  in  bee  lore.  The  old 
saw,  “A  swarm  in  May  is  worth  a load 
of  hay;  a swarm  in  June  is  worth  a 
silver  spoon;  a swarm  in  July  is  not 
worth  a fly.”  I don’t  think  I ever 
heard  of  a swarm  in  April  before. 
Who  has?  With  the  mass  of  bloom 
for  the  bees  to  work  upon  it  was 
really  a comfort  to  see  the  busy  work- 
ers come  laden  with  stores  for  their 
use. 

it 

I received  from  Loring,  Kan.,  a box 
containing  apple  twigs  which  party 
sending  asks  what  the  troubles  are, 
stating  that  the  whole  tree  is  thus  af- 
fected and  laying  the  blame  to  some 
insect.  The  writer  asked  a reply 
through  the  Fruit-Grower.  The  trou- 
ble is  blight.  By  examination  he  will 
see  the  discolored  bark,  a sure  indi- 
cation of  blight.  There  is  lots  of 
blight  this  season. 

it 

Frost  Peculiarities. 

In  our  garden  beans  almost  ready 
to  bloom  were  badly  frosted,  while 
immediately  by  their  side  plants  of 
same  variety  just  out  of  ground  were 
scarcely  injured.  Again,  potatoes 
with  bloom  formed  ready  to  open, 
were  badly  damaged,  while  on  either 
side  plants  just  up  were  injured 
slightly.  Some  lima  beans  were 
nipped,  while  others  escaped.  Why? 
I don’t  know;  do  you? 

it 

Air  Drainage. 

In  discussing  the  peculiarities  of  our 
recent  frost,  I stated  that  it  was  owing 
to  air  drainage.  Mr.  Dutcher  of  the 
Missouri  Horticultural  Society  said 
the  theory  was  right.  "It  doubtless 
was  air  drainage  that  protected  fruit 
in  certain  localities,  while  the  want 
of  it  in  others  was  the  cause  of  the 
fruit’s  destruction.”  While  this  is 
doubtless  true,  yet  the  peculiarities  at- 
tending a severe  frost  taking  a plant 
here  and  leaving  one  immediately 
alongside  is  what  I can’t  understand 
about  air  drainage. 

Some  years  ago  I had  some  three 
acres  of  potatoes  nearly  knee  high 
planted  in  a ravine  running  nearly 
north  out  of  our  valley.  The  county 
laid  out  a road  across  this  potato 
field  and  graded  it  some  eight  or  ten 
feet  high.  On  the  south  side  the  po- 
tatoes were  untouched  by  frost,  while 
on  the  north  side  all  were  killed  to 
the  ground.  I reasoned  thus:  There 
was  a current  of  air  up  the  valley 
which  affected  the  part  contiguous, 
while  the  obstruction  deadened  the 
air  and  consequently  killed  the  plants. 

it 

Missouri  Valley  Horticultural  Society. 

Our  society  met  May  19  at  the 
home  of  L.  A.  Goodman,  secretary  of 
the  Missouri  state  society.  This  was 
the  first  out  of  door  meet  for  the 
season.  The  day  was  ideal  for  an 
out  of  door  meeting.  The  copious 
showers  of  Thursday  had  freshened 
up  things,  and  nature  was  at  her  best. 

Representative  horticulturists  of 
both  Missouri  and  Kansas  were  much 
in  evidence,  as  both  state  presidents 
and  secretaries  were  in  attendance. 
This  meeting  was  one  of  the  largest, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
ever  held  by  this  society. 

Annually  for  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
twenty-five  years  have,  we  met  on 
these  magnificent  grounds.  It  is  not 
often  that  we  have  enjoyed  such  a 
lovely  day,  as  it  has  almost  passed 
into  a proverb  with  our  members 
that  "it  will  be  sure  to  rain  as  the 
meeting  is  at  Mr.  Goodman’s.” 

How  hospitably  we  were  enter- 
tained and  welcomed  all  know  who 
have  ever  attended  one  of  these  meet- 
ings. Allow  me  diversion  to  say  that 
of  the  pleasure  and  happiness  that 
has  come  to  me  personally  through 
the  past  36  years  none  is  more  treas- 
ured and  appreciated  than  the  associ- 
ations of  these  meetings.  I at  no 
time  can  recollect  of  any  feeling  of  ill 
will  ever  expressed  or  shown  at  one 
of  these  gatherings.  They  being  sim- 
ply seasons  of  affectionate  family 
gatherings,  in  other  words,  love  feasts. 

I am  asked,  “How  have  you  man- 
aged to  keep  all  your  family  in  your 
business?"  It  is  simple.  They  were 


educated  along  these  lines.  They  im- 
bibed it  with  their  mother’s  milk. 
They  participated  with  us  in  all  the 
enjoyments  of  horticultural  pursuits. 
They  were  always  present  at  these 
love  feasts.  So  many  of  our  tribe 
was  present  that  allusion  was  made 
publicly  to  the  number,  and  Mr. 
J.  D.  Williams  estimated  them  at 
"millions.” 

The  morning  hour  was  spent  in  so- 
cial greetings.  These  are  among  the 
pleasant  things:  To  inquire  of  the 

families,  the  crops,  the  prospects,  the 
hopes,  and  also  the  ills,  that  per- 
chance has  happened  to  each  since 
last  we  met.  Then  the  dinner!  Oh! 
what  spreads  we  do  have.  And  this 
was  lavishly  done.  But  why  speak  of 
it?  “The  last  is  always  the  best,”  so 
we  always  think. 

Senator  Taylor  arose  to  a question 
of  privilege,  “The  secretary  says  he  is 
in  doubt  as  to  where  I stand  on  parcel 
post.  I wish  it  to  go  on  record  that 
there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  where  I 
stand,  and  hope  the  secretary  will 
quote  me  as  very  much  in  favor  of 
parcel  posts.” 

Any  one  reading  Mr.  Taylor’s  paper 
in  the  last  Fruit-Grower  could  form 
no  such  mistake. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Dutcher  read  his  paper  on 
“Our  Acid  Fruits,”  confining  himself 
to  the  currants,  gooseberries  and  cher- 
ries. As  the  paper  will  appear  in 
due  time,  I will  attempt  only  to  out- 
line some  of  the  remarks  made  in 
relation  thereto. 

Mr.  Chandler  said  that  “the  field 
mice  had  been  destructive  to  many 
cherry  trees,  and  that  clean  culture 
would  remedy  this.” 

Some  lady  asked  Mr.  Dutcher  “If 
he  had  experience  with  dust  or  other 
spray  on  the  red  raspberry  and  to  give 
results.” 

Mr.  Dutcher:  ‘T  have  not  experi- 
ence with  dust  spray  on  the  red  rasp- 
berry, but  can  see  no  reason  why  it 
would  not  succeed.” 

Mr.  Holsinger:  “As  the  essayist  has 
made  allusion  to  me  in  quoting  what 
I had  said  in  the  past,  I can  but  re- 
iterate what  I then  said,  that  the 
cherry  had  been  my  best  friend  in  my 
early  horticultural  life,  as  from  an 
acre  of  Early  Richmond  cherry  I 
harvested  annually  $500;  but  the 
cherry  for  some  reason  is  not  giving 
the  satisfaction  it  did  twenty  years 
ago.  Mr.  Dutcher  is  right  in  giving 
the  preference  to  Early  Richmond  and 
Montmorency.  They  are  proving  even 
yet  to  be  the  best  and  most  reliable 
of  our  cherries.  Again,  he  quotes  me 
on  the  gooseberries.  At  one  time  we 
measured  a section  of  Houghton  and 
were  amazed  to  find  them  yielding  at 
the  rate  of  700  bushels  per  acre — 
possibly  worth  $1,000.  I still  believe 
that  the  Houghton  is  the  only  reliable 
gooseberry.” 

J.  H.  Darche:  “To  succeed  with  cur- 
rants, plant  on  the  north  side  of  the 
fence,  and  keep  well  mulched  to  re- 
tain moisture;  as  the  currant  casts 
its  roots  on  the  surface,  they  suffer 
from  heat  and  drouth.” 

Prof.  W.  C.  Finley  would  recom- 
mend a mulch  for  gooseberries.  He 
had  known  sawdust  used  with  profit. 

Secretary  Barnes.  "The  currant  is 
a plant  of  surface  roots;  thus  in  the 
spring  a strong  man  can  pull  up  a 
whole  stool  of  currants,  on  account 
of  their  shallow  roots.  Mulching 
during  the  summer  is  therefore  nec- 
essary to  protect  them.” 

On  orchard  prospects  Secretary 
Barnes  reported  that  a phenomenal 
fruit  crop  was  to  be  expected  through- 
out Kansas.  That  the  frost  on  May 
9 was  confined  to  low  elevations  and 
was  not  serious  and  would  hardly  be 
felt.  A bumper  crop  may  be  expect- 
ed. The  great  Wellhouse  orchards 
are  heavily  laden  with  apples,  he  said. 

To  this  we  dissented.  The  loss  by 
the  recent  frost  is  more  serious  than 
the  secretary  would  have  us  believe. 
In  our  vicinity  acres  of  grapes  and 
other  fruits  were  killed  entirely.  The 
effects  of  the  frost  is  not  yet  fully 
estimated.  A few  days  ago  one  of  my 
sons  threw  at  my  feet  a large  branch 
of  peaches  heavily  loaded  and  looking 
healthy.  On  cutting  all  were  discol- 
ored, not  a single  specimen  healthy, 
and  in  this  orchard  there  will  not  be 
a peck  of  peaches.  These  conditions 
extend  for  miles  up  the  valley.  Of  the 
peaches  on  the  table,  many  showed 
signs  of  frost  injury,  and  these  will 
eventually  drop. 

Secretary  Goodman.  “I  have  many 
correspondents  all  over  the  state,  and 
must  say  that  I am  less  hopeful  than 
is  Secretary  Barnes.  In  many  locali- 
ties fruit  is  badly  damaged.  On  our 
orchards  in  South  Missouri,  where  we 
had  every  reason  to  expect  a crop,  on 
all  low  elevations  the  crop  is  entirely 


THE  OLDS  SPRAYING  OUTFIT 


consists  of  a pump,  engine  and  tank,  all  compactly  mounted  and  comparatively 
light  in  weight.  Capacity  12  nozzles  per  hour,  throwing  a searching,  fine 
spray  almost  like  a fog,  which  adheres  to  both  sides  of  the  leaves. 

Send  to  us  for  interesting  information  about  it.  Also  catalog  of  our 
engines  2 to  1200  h.  p. 


Al?o  enclose  4c  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  and  get  Rosa  Bonheur’s  “Horse  Fair,”  16x22,  colored — free. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  COMPANY,  937  Chestnut  Street,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


DEMING  Power  Spraying  Outfit 

A light,  simple,  practical  gasoline  engine  outfit  that  sells  at  a reasonable 
price.  Experienced  fruit  growers  pronounce  it  bv  all  odds  the  best  power 
sprayer  made.  Entirely  self-contained,  ready  for  attaching  hose,  and 
easily  mounted  on  wagon  bed  or  tank  wagon.  Just  the  thing  for  the  large 
operations  of  farmer,  orchardist  or  park  superintendent. 

Send  For  Free  Catalogue 

of  all  sprayers.  Barrel,  Bucket,  Knapsack,  Hand,  Field , 

Etc.  Our  line  of  sprayers  is  known  everywhere  for  their  efficiency 
and  nice  adaptability  to  all  uses.  Be  sure  to  investigate  before  you  buy. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY,  175  DEPOT  ST..  SALEM,  O. 

,A  Deming  outfit  solves  your  w««i<>rnH4oin!i  * HUBBchic'»oo  ill 
spraying  problems.  Western  Agents,  Chicago,  III. 


| THE  DAYTON  SUPPLY  CO.,  Manufacturers  of | 

GRADE  SPRAYING  MACHINES 

|cfTNA?oG°toW.F.KRUlL  & CO-^gInts  11 18  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I 


Gather  Your  Cherries  Only  Succesiful  Cherry  Picker 

The  cherry  is  not  touched  or  bruised  by  the  hand.  The  long  unsightly 
stem  is  severed  and  most  of  it  is  left  upon  the  tree;  hence  the  fruit  looks 
much  more  attractive  in  the  box  or  basket,  and  keeps  much  better  and 
the  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year's  crop  are  n.t  injured.  It  is  held  in  one 
hand  and  operated  easily  and  rapidly.  The  other  hand  is  free  to  hold 
the  twigs,  etc.  Every  cherry  that  is  clipped  goes  into  the  cup  and  is 
secured.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  gives  good  satisfaction.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  76c:  2 for  tl.25.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

ELWOOD  TATUM,  BOX  W,  WEST  BRANCH,  IOWA 


destroyed.  I feel  sure  that  the  loss 
by  fruit  will  be  fully  one-third  of  the 
entire  crop  throughout  the  state.  If 
it  is  not  greater  I shall  be  surprised, 
as  much  damage  not  yet  apparent  will 
develop  later,  through  the  falling  of 
much  fruit  injured  that  is  undoubt- 
edly weakened  and  which  will  drop. 
It  is  still  too  soon  to  estimate  or  ap- 
proximate the  full  damage.” 

P.  S.  Creager  was  down  for  a paper, 
and  when  it  is  called  Mr.  Goodman 
said:  “It  is  my  painful  duty  to  report 
the  death  of  this  bright  young  horti- 
culturist. Possibly  no  one  had  a 
brighter  future  than  Mr.  Creager,  but 
he  died  the  other  day.  This  is  the 
only  time  in  my  recollection  in  this 
society  that  death  has  intervened  by 
taking  a member  who  was  on  the  pro- 
gram for  a paper.  Mr.  Creager  was 
an  enthusiast  in  flower  culture.  His 
evenings  and  mornings  were  spent  In 
his  garden  among  his  flowers.  It  was 
a surprise  to  know  what  one  man 
can  do  whose  heart  is  In  his  work.” 

Mr.  Goodman  moved  a committee 
on  resolutions  of  respect,  and  the 
chair  appointed  Messrs.  Goodman.  C. 
Chandler  (a  classmate)  and  Holsinger. 

The  secretary  called  attention  to 
our  joint  meeting  with  our  Lawrence 
Society  on  June  16,  and  stated  that  if 
fifty  members  go  the  rate  would  be 
$1.20  round  trip;  otherwise,  $1.50. 
Thirty-four  persons  gave  In  their 
names.  A communication  from  the 
Lawrence  society  said,  “No  baskets.” 
Their  society  wants  to  furnish  the 
dinner.  Wagons  will  await  us  and 
carry  us  to  the  meeting  place.  Train 
leaves  over  Santa  Fe  at  8:10  a.  m.; 
return,  5:30  p.  m.  A general  invita- 
tion to  all  interested  in  fruit-growing. 

Of  fruit,  some  fine  strawberries 
were  on  exhibition  and  a large  col- 
lection of  peaches  showing  present 
conditions,  with  several  bouquets  of 
flowers.  The  day  was  truly  enjoyable 
and  long  to  be  remembered. 

FRANK  HOLSINGER. 

it 

Delaware  has  prospects  for  the 
largest  fruit  crop  in  the  history  of  the 
state. 


SPRAY  PUMPS | 


ITAKEOFF 

-W&.  A 


■YOUR  HATTOTHE  MYERS” 

M 


The  Pump  that  pumps 
easy  and  throws  a full 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pump  Is  the  best 


pump,  that’s  a Myers. 
\ Pumps.  Hay  Tools 


S 

vltBarn  DoorHang- 
era.  Send  for  cata- 
■ log  and  prices. 

JK.  F.  E.  Myers  & Bro. 


Cut  Out 

TKis^Ad” 

Return  same  with  0 Emyle  Lye  can  labels 

and  receive  free  of  charge  (your  cbolcel. 

Either  a Handsome  Kitchen 
Reminder,  or  a 
Beautiful  Metalic  Crumb  Tray 
with  Scraper. 

“Eagle  Powdered  Lye”  for  sale  at  all 
grocers,  address 

EAGLE  LYE  WORKS,  Milwaukee,  WU. 


rjlQop^ep  Feed 


0flJ:££  Galvanized 
Grinder.  I $ 1 4 Steel  Wind  Mill. , 
We  manufacture  all  sixes  and, 
styles.  It  will . 
pay  you  to  in-  V 
vestig-ate.  Write 
for  catalog  and  j 
price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

000  b«v«ath  8l„  Topcaa.  Kansas 


Montross  Metal  Shingles 

Last  as  long  as  the  building. 
Fireproof,  Stormproof,  Cheap. 

Montross  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J* 
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Cherries  for  Market. 

The  present  outlook  for  fruit  is  good 
around  here,  and  I think  generally 
over  the  Middle  West.  The  cherry 
crop  seems  to  be  annually  increasing 
in  importance,  so  the  best  plan  for 
gathering  them  seems  to  be  quite  an 
important  question.  I use  light  point- 
ed ladders  or  extension  ladders  in 
picking  cherries. 

The  cherry,  unlike  most  other 
fruits,  does  not  separate  readily  from 
the  stem  or  tree.  If  the  cherry  is 
pulled  it  is  liable  to  be  bruised  or 
torn,  therefore  it  is  quite  common  to 
catch  hold  of  the  stem  with  the  thumb 
and  finger,  and  tear  it  from  the  tree, 
with  others  in  the  same  cluster  and 
put  them  in  quart  boxes  or  half-bush- 
el baskets  for  the  market. 

The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  handled  in 
that  way.  There  seems  to  be  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  “clipped  cher- 
ries’’ in  preference  to  “pulled.”  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this;  one  is 
the  buyer  wants  fruit  and  does  not 
need  stems,  and  sees  that  the  long- 
stemmed clusters  occupy  too  much 
space  in  the  box,  and  with  the  dried 
brown  calyx  they  do  not  present  the 
bright,  pleasing  appearance  that  the 
“clipped”  fruit  usually  has. 

Some  growers  claim  that  the  trees 
from  which  the  cherries  have  been 
clipped  are  in  better  condition  for  a 
crop  the  next  year  than  those  from 
which  the  fruit  has  been  pulled.  In 
pulling  many  buds  and  small  twigs 
and  fruit  spurs  are  injured  and  the 
bark  stripped  down,  etc. 

As  to  “clipping,”  there  are  several 
methods:  Some  use  shears  in  one 

hand  and  try  to  catch  the  fruit  in 
the  other.  This  is  not  very  satisfac- 
tory, for  the  hand  is  too  small  to  hold 
many  and  too  many  are  not  caught  or 
get  away.  The  shearer  needs  three 
hands,  one  to  shear  with,  one  to  catch 
the  cherries,  and  one  to  hold  the  twigs 
and  limbs  and  to  steady  himself  with. 

Some  spread  sheets  under  the  trees 
and  shear  off  the  cherries  and  let 
them  fall  into  it.  The  sheets  are 
more  or  less  in  the  way  of  the  ladders 
and  pickers  and  the  fruit  must  all  be 
gathered  up  and  separated  from 
leaves  and  twigs  that  fall  and  are 
sometimes  bruised  in  the  process.  Sev- 
eral pickers  usually  shear  into  one 
sheet,  so  they  must  pool  results  or 
work  by  the  hour,  which  is  sometimes 
not  the  best  way  to  manage  the 
wages. 

Finding  these  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  any  method  of  clipping,  I set  out  to 
devise  an  instrument  that  would  both 
shear  and  catch  the  fruit  and  at  the 
same  time  be  easily  managed  with  one 
hand  and  not  too  large  to  be  handy 
among  the  limbs  of  the  tree.  The 
other  hand  would  then  be  free  to 
hold  the  twigs  and  bend  in  the  limbs 
or  hold  to  the  tree  or  ladder,  etc. 

I took  my  idea  from  the  rabbit’s 
mouth,  with  the  incisors  for  cutting 
and  the  cheeks  to  retain,  etc.  Of 
course  it  had  to  be  modified  to  adapt 
it  to  the  work  that  it  was  expected  to 
accomplish.  I had  the  cutting  edges 
to  pass  like  shears,  and  about  one 
and  one-half  inches  wide  so  it  could 
clip  several  at  one  closing.  The  tin 
cup  holds  about  a pint  and  is  easily 
'emptied  into  a basket  or  nest  of 
boxes  hung  in  the  tree  or  on  the  lad- 
der. The  few  leaves  and  faulty  fruit 
can  be  thrown  out  as  it  is  emptied. 
It  may  also  be  used  to  some  advantage 
in  gathering  currants  for  the  market. 

Records  were  reported  to  me  last 
season  of  from  150  to  200  pounds  per 
day,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
many  quarts  of  pulled  cherries. 

ELWOOD  TATUM. 

West  Branch,  Iowa. 

it 

Protecting  Fetch  Trees  in  Winter. 

In  the  February  Fruit-Grower,  O.  S. 
Chicott,  Rockvale,  Mont.,  had  a short 
artice,  giving  his  experience  growing 
fruits  in  that  section.  In  this  article 
Mr.  Chilcott  said  that  he  had  grown 
peaches  successfully,  and  now  he  tells 
us  how  he  protects  the  trees.  He 
says: 

“Since  the  February  Fruit-Grower, 
containing  my  article  on  fruit-growing 
in  this  section,  appeared,  I have  been 
asked  many  times  how  it  is  that  ‘by 
giving  15  cents  worth  of  protection  per 
tree’  I can  save  my  peach  crop.  In 
reply  to  these  questions,  I will  say  I 
simply  ‘grow  the  trees  on  hinges,’  and 
lay  them  down  over  winter.  In  laying 
down  the  tree  I use  any  loose  material 
to  cover  it  with,  but  prefer  alfalfa  hay. 
Only  a little  of  this  material  is  needed, 
just  enough  to  keep  the  sun  from 
striking  the  twigs  or  trunk.  Any  early 
variety  is  used,  from  the  earliest  ripen- 


ing sorts  to  the  season  of  the  Cham- 
pion. 

“Trees  are  planted  as . any  tree  is 
planted,  except  that  I put  the  trees 
quite  close  in  the  row,  eight  or  ten 
feet  being  about  the  right  distance. 
When  trees  are  planted  close  in  this 
way,  I have  a continuous  row  of  brush 
when  the  trees  are  laid  down  for  win- 
ter. The  first  autumn  after  planting 
the  earth  is  removed  from  the  north 
and  south  sides  and  all  roots  chopped 
off,  about  six  inches  from  the  trunk. 
After  the  entire  row  or  field  has  been 
treated  in  this  way,  a furrow  is  run 
along  each  row  and  a small  stream  of 
water  is  turned  in  to  thoroughly  soften 
the  ground,  and  then  the  tree  will  al- 
most fall  over  of  its  own  weight. 

“After  the  water  is  turned  off  and 
the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  work,  we 
commence  on  the  north  end  of  the  row 
and  lay  the  trees  over  to  the  north, 
filling  up  the  holes  around  the  roots 
and  covering  the  trunk  with  earth, 
tramping  it  down  firm  and  mounding 
up  somewhat.  The  weight  of  earth 
will  hold  the  tree  down.  The  tops  of 
the  trees  have  previously  been  drawn 
together  with  a slip  noose  rope  and 
tied  with  nurserymen’s  tree-baling 
rope,  the  top  is  then  covered  with  al- 
falfa hay  or  any  loose,  porous  material 
— cornstalks,  brush,  straw,  or  ever- 
green boughs  will  do.  If  mice  are  trou- 
blesome, some  grain  which  has  been 
soaked  in  strychnine  should  be  placed 
in  a small  vessel  under  the  top,  but 
if  covering  material  which  is  free  from 
grain  has  been  used,  the  mice  do  not 
bother  us  here. 

“After  the  light  covering  of  hay  is 
on  we  put  a few  shovelfuls  of  earth 
on  it  to  hold  it  in  place.  Nothing  more 
is  needed  until  spring,  when,  after  the 
buds  are  swelling,  the  tops  should  be 
loosened  up  to  allow  the  air  to  circu- 
late freely,  but  enough  of  the  cover- 
ing should  be  left  on  to  shade  the  tops; 
in  this  way  the  blooming  of  the  trees 
can  be  retarded  several  days,  thus  les- 
sening the  danger  from  late  frosts. 
About  blooming  time  the  trees  are 
straightened  up,  the  earth  is  firmed 
around  them,  and  nothing  remains  to 
show  that  the  tree  was  covered  during 
the  winter.  The  same  process  is  gone 
through  with  every  year  and  it  has 
been  found  that  cutting  the  roots  on 
the  same  side  from  year  to  year  stim- 
ulates the  lateral  roots,  which  act  as 
hinges  when  the  earth  is  removed  and 
the  soil  thoroughly  soaked  with  water. 

“The  question  will  be  asked,  why  not 
cover  the  tree  standing  up?  It  have 
tried  it  repeatedly,  and  it  will  not  work, 
even  with  several  inches  of  old  camp 
bedding  about  the  trees,  while  if  the 
trees  are  laid  down  the  buds  on  limbs 
which  were  a foot  above  the  ground, 
with  only  an  inch  or  so  of  hay  on  them, 
and  entirely  open  at  the  bottom  to  the 
north,  would  be  all  right  when  the 
thermometer  had  registered  as  low  as 
35  degrees  below  zero.  It  may  be  the 
moisture  of  the  ground  has  something 
to  do  with  it,  but  I think  it  is  the  sun- 
shine following  extreme  cold  that 
usually  kills  peach  buds,  more  than 
the  low  temperature.  Any  buds,  and 
usually  the  limbs,  that  reach  out  be- 
yond the  shade  of  the  covering  are 
killed,  while  the  buds  that  are  in  the 
shade,  and  yet  which  are  open  so  that 
the  wind  can  circulate  freely,  are 
sound.  We  have  also  made  the  mis- 
take of  covering  trees  with  earth,  and 
losing  limbs  by  molding  or  rotting. 

“I  should  state  that  in  growing  trees 
to  be  laid  down  I try  to  keep  them 
somewhat  in  fan  shape — that  is,  flat,  so 
there  will  be  no  large  limbs  in  the  way 
of  layering  the  tree,  and  no  limbs 
sticking  up  too  high.  The  treatment 
does  not  seem  to  stunt  growth,  and  the 
trees  have  to  be  pruned  as  in  sections 
where  they  are  not  laid  down.” 

^ 

Original  Concord  Grape  Vine  Not 
Standing. 

In  a recent  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  appeared  an  illustration  show- 
ing Ephriam  Bull  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  original  Concord  grape  vine, 
and  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
original  Concord  vine  is  still  alive. 
This  is  an  error,  for  it  died  several 
years  ago.  You  are  right  in  saying 
that  no  other  variety  of  grape  has 
proved  so  reliable  in  the  hands  of  the 
masses  over  so  wide  a territory  as  has 
the  Concord.  E.  P.  F. 

Sterling,  Kan. 

^ 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  spend  $5,000  at  the 
Mountain  Grove  (Mo.)  Experiment 
Station  investigating  fruit  diseases  and 
insects  peculiar  to  the  Ozark  country. 


FRUIT  FARMS  AND  FRUIT  LAND  FOR  SALE 

This  department  1b  for  th«  benefit  of  Fruit-Grower  readers  who  wliih  to  boy,  *011 
or  lease  farm  lands.  All  advertisements  of  this  nature  will  be  Inserted  for  a charge 
of  2 cents  per  word,  each  Initial  and  number  to  count  as  a word.  No  display  type 
will  be  used  In  ads  which  are  accepted  at  this  reduced  rate,  and  all  charges  must  be 
paid  In  advance.  The  rate  of  2 cents  per  word  Is  for  each  Insertion.  Count  the 
words  when  sending  your  advertisement,  and  the  cost  can  be  easily  ascertained. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  CO.,  Bt.  Joseph,  Mo. 


ARKANSAS  LANDS — For  booklet,  address 
E.  H.  FAIR,  CENTERTON,  ARK. 


The  wonderful  Nelson  Fruit  Growing  Dis- 
trict of  Kootenay  is  worth  Investigating. 
Write  me  for  particulars.  S.  M.  Brydges, 
Nelson,  B.  C. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  In  real  estate 
In  Grand  Valley,  the  famous  peach,  apple 
and  pear  growing  section  of  Western  Colo- 
rado. Orchards  here  8 years  old  net  the 
growers  from  $500  to  $700  per  acre.  The 
climate  Is  the  best  In  the  world,  and  Is  a 
specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles  and 
asthma.  Write  us  for  Information.  The 
Home  Loan  & Investment  Co.,  357  Main  St., 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


Last  Great  Opening 

of  Public  Land  in  Oklahoma 

For  free  information  write 
CITIZENS  BANK,  LAWTON,  OKLA. 


Bearing  Fruit  Farm  for  Sale 

Highly  improved.  Eighty  acres.  Two 
miles  from  Glasgow,  Mo.,  and  one  mile  from 
Lewis,  Mo.  2,500  Apples,  1,000  Peach,  500 
Plum,  Pear,  Cherry  and  other  fruit.  4,000 
trees  just  coming  into  bearing.  This  year’s 
crop  properly  handled  can  net  one-third  of 
purchase  price.  $3,500  Cash;  $5,000  five 
years,  five  per  cent.  Selling  because  cannot 
give  necessary  attention. 

O.  D.  LEACH,  Room  201,  Union  Station, 


80,000  Acres  of 
Land  for  Sale 


AC\  000  A croc  of  fine  fruit  and  timber 
Tv,V/V/U  C3  lands  in  McDonald  Co., 

Mo,,  for  sale.  Cheap  if  entire  body  pur- 
chased. A bargain  for  anyone. 


40,000  Acres 


of  land  in  Stone  Co., 


New  White  River  Railroad.  Will  sell  from 
40  acres  up  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms. 

If  you  desire  a home  in  a beautiful  and 
productive  country,  write  for  further  infor- 
mation to. 


JOSEPH  C.  WATKINS,  Mgr. 

McDonald  land  and  mining  co. 

GALENA,  Stone  County,  MO. 


FENCE 


Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  tree  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poll  ltry 
fence.  It's  free.  Buy  direct.  W rite  today 


COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 


Wanted!! 

A buyer  for  Fruit  Farm  in 
North  Georgia.  220  acres. 
30,000  peach  trees;  8,000  in 
bearing.  Good  crop  now 
pending.  Choice  location 
— less  than  one  mile  from 
county  seat.  Well  improv- 
ed. Price  $I2.5C0  00.  For 
further  information  write 

Cedar  Hill  Nursery 

AND  ORCHARD  CO. 

WINCHESTER,  TENN. 


A CURE  GIVEN  BY 

ONE  WHO  HAD  IT 

In  the  Spring  of 
1893  I was  attacked 
by  muscular  and  in- 
flammatory rheuma- 
tism. I suffered  as 
those  who  have  it 
know,  for  over  three 
years,  and  tried 
almost  everything. 
Finally  I found  a 
remedy  that  cured 
me  completely  and  it 
has  not  returned.  I have  given  it  to  a number 
who  were  terribly  afflicted,  and  it  effected  a 
cure  in  every  case.  Anyone  desiring  to  give 
this  precious  remedy  a trial.  I will  send  it  free 
Write  right  now.  Address 

HARK  H.  JACKSON,  110  James  St. , Syracuse,  N.  T. 
Mr.  Jackson  is  responsible  Above  statement 
true.  Pub. 


KANSAS 
ANTI-LIQUOR  SOCIETY 

We  are  distributing  free  to  all  who  write  and 
1 inclose  a stamp,  a prescription  for  the  cure  ef 
I the  liquor  habit.  It  can  be  given  secretly  la 
coffee  or  food.  Also  a recipe  for  the  cure  of  the 
tobacco  habit,  that  can  be  given  secretly.  The 
only  request  we  make  is  that  you  do  not  sell  the 
recipes,  but  give  free  copies  te  your  friends. 

I KANSAS  ANTI  - LIQUOR  SOCIETY, 
Boom  ee,  Gray  Bldg..  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


(CASH 

What  it  is  Worth  or  Where  Located. 

Through  our  special  facilities  we  quickly  furnish  cash  buyers. 

If  you  want,  your  property  sold  quickly  send  us 
description  and  price  at  once. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY 


a property  of  any  kind,  any  where,  tell  us  your  wants.  We  can 
promptly  fill  your  requirements  and  save  you  money 

N.  B.  JOHNSON  & CO., 

Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


$1 


ORCHARDS— FRUIT 

Fine  fruit  is  grown  in  the  well-sheltered  hardwood  timber  lanas  along  the  Soo 
Line  in  Michigan  and  W isconsin.  The  soil  is  a fertile  loam  with  a clay  subsoil;  has 
good  drainage  and  is  well  watered. 

The  apples  are  juicy , hardy  and  better  keepers  than  those  raised  furthersouth* 
Finest  land  for  sma  1 1 fruits  of  a 1 1 ki nds. 

This  soil  also  produces  the  finest  grasses  in  the  world,  and  excels  in  growing 
all  kinds  of  grain.  The  best  dairy  country  in  America. 

Choice  lands  at  easy  terms  at  from  $8.00  to  $15.00  per  acre. 

For  Illustrated  folders,  etc.,  address, 

W.  R.  CALLAWAY,  Gen’l.  Pass.  Ait.  SOO  LINE,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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There’s  Big  Money  in  Fruit 

IN  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

Do  you  realize  the  enormous  profits  to  be  made  by  raising  early 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  northern  markets?  Fruit  and  vegetables 
mature  in  the  Southwest  at  a time  when  the  Northern  markets  are 
bare.  This  enables  the  farmer  in  the  Southwest  to  get  fancy  prices  for 
all  he  raises.  Along  the  Cotton  Belt  Route  in  East  Texas  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  peach  orchards,  which  will  make  their  owners 
rich  in  a few  short  years.  There  is  still  lots  of  this  land  that  can  be 
bought  for  $5.00  an  acre,  but  it  will  not  long  remain  so  low. 

See  the  Southlvest  at  Small  Cost. 

A trip  to  the  Southwest  would  convince  you  that  your 
best  interests  lie  in  settling  there.  The  trip  can  be  maj 
at  very  little  expense.  On  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays 
of  each  month  you  can  purchase  a round  trip  ticket  to 
any  point  in  the  Southwest  on  or  via  the  Cotton  Belt 
Route  at  very  low  rates.  Low  rates  will  also  be  made  for 
the  Nurserymen’s  Convention  at  Dallas,  June  13  to  15. 
Stop-overs  will  be  allowed  for  you  to  examine  any  lo- 
cality you  are  Interested  in. 

Write  at  once  for  free  copies  of  books  describing  this 
wonderful  country  and  for  full  information  about  cost  of 
tickets,  etc. 

E.  W.  La  Beaume,  G.  P.  & T.  A.  957  Equitable  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 


CATARRH 

TREATMENT 


The  nose  and  throat  are  lined  with  mucous 
membrane.  The  catarrh  germs  burrow  into  the 
soft  surface  of  this  mucous  membrane  and  can- 
not be  reached  and  destroyed  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  treatment.  This  is  why  the  various 
snuff  s,  sprays,  ointments,  jellies  and  other  forms 
of  catarrh  treatment  give  but  temporary  relief. 

My  treatment  reaches  every  portion  of  the  dis* 
eased  surface,  at  once  killing  all  the  Catarrh 
germs  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  At  the 
same  time  by  the  use  of  constitutional  medicines 
the  blood  is  purified,  the  generel  system  built 
up,  and  every  trace  of  the  disease  eliminated 
from  the  system. 

Catarrh  Causes  Consumption 

Delay  is  most  dangerous  in  dileases  of  the  nose,  throat, 
bronchial  tubes  and  lungs;  these  diseases  are  constantly 

injuring  the  organs  affected  by  them  as  well  as  the  whole  dr  T f williams 
constitution.  Consumption,  which  directly  or  indirectly  Who  shows'  his  confidence  in  hla 
causes  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  deaths,  usually  has  its  Treatment  for  Catarrh  by  Bend- 
origin  from  Catarrh.  log  a Month’s  Medicines  Free. 

Catarrh  Causes  Stomach  Troubles 

Dyipepsia  is  nothing  more  than  Catarrh  of  the  Stomich,  and  if  neglected  Often  de- 
stroys the  mucou*  lining  of  the  stomach,  sometimes  even  causing  cancer* 

Catarrh  Causes  Deafness 

Nine-tenths  of  all  cases  of  deafness  are  caused  by  Catarrh.  Don't  wait  until  the  ear 
drums  are  destroyed  and  the  hearing  forever  impaired-  Write  for  my  treatment  at  once. 


COULD  NEITHER  TASTE  NOR  SMELL 

“I  was  in  a critical  condition  from  Chronic 
Catarrh.  Could  not  taste  nor  smell.  Impossi- 
ble to  breathe  through  nose;  hearing  and  sight 
both  affected.  Dr.  Williams’  treatment  entire- 
ly cured  me,  and  I can  now  taste  and  smell, 
while  my  hearing  and  sight  are  entirely  re- 
stored.”—M.  S.  Fish,  Farnhamville,  Iowa. 

BAD  CASE  CATARRH  OF  STOMACH 

“For  years  I had  Catarrh  of  the  Stomach. 
Was  constipated,  had  no  appetite,  sour  stom- 
ach, gas  in  stomach,  belching.  More  tired  In 
morning  than  upon  retiring.  All  local  doctors 
and  expert  specialists  failed  to  even  give  re- 
lief. The  Combination  Treatment  of  Dr.  Will- 
iams cured  me  entirely.  I now  enjoy  perfect 
health.”— Mrs.  A.  C.  Hosier,  Granger,  Iowa. 

DOCTOR  ADVISED  MY  TREATMENT 

“For  ten  years  I suffered  dreadfully  from  Ca- 
tarrh. I thought  I could  not  live.  Nothing 
seemed  to  help  me.  My  family  doctor  advised 
me  to  try  Dr.  Williams  treatment,  and  I am 
glad  to  say  it  entirely  tured  me.  I have  not 
suffered  one  minute  since  with  Catarrh.”— Mrs. 
Rosa  Sanders,  New  Virginia.  Iowa 

ALMOST  DEAF  FROM  CATARRH 

“Ten  years  ago  Dr.  Williams'  treatment 
cured  me  of  catarrhal  Deafness  I could  scarce- 
ly hear  at  all.  Hare  bad  ho  return  of  the  dis- 
ease; my  hearing  is  good;  have  no  more  head- 
aches.’’—Frank  ABEL,  1164  Sixth  Ave.,  Des 
Moine..  Iowa 

I could  not  afford  to 
offer  ONE  MONTH  S 
TREATMENT  FREE 
OF  CHARGE  if  I were 
not  positive  that  it 
would  oertainly  cure 
Catarrh.  In  order  to 
prove  what  my  treat- 
ment will  do.  I am  will- 
ing to  stand  the  ex- 
pense myself  for  the 
first  month’s  medicines. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  to  me. 

Address  as  follows: 


FREE  TREATMENT  COUPON 

DR  T.  F.  WILLIAMS. 

242  Crocker  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

I have  Catarrh  and  wish  to  avail  myself  of  your  offer  to  furnish 
me  a Months  Treatment  Free.  Also  please  send  me  yonr  free  de- 
scriptive book  on  Catarrh  and  its  cure. 


Namb 


Addbbss_ 


DR.  T.  F.  WILLIAMS , 

242  Cracker  Building,  DIS  MOINES,  IOWA. 


Questions  and  Anslvers 


Starting  Apple  Grafts. 

I am  a beginner  in  growing  nursery 
stock,  and  need  advice.  My  apple 
grafts  in  the  nursery  row  put  forth 
leaves  in  two  or  three  places.  Should 
I pluck  off  all  but  thte  top  sprout  as 
soon  as  they  come  out?  If  the  top 
sprout  is  weak,  should  it  be  removed, 
leaving  a stronger  one  below?  My 
soil  is  a rather  sandy  loam,  with  slate 
seven  or  eight  feet  below  the  surface. 
A man  told  me  water  would  run 
through  the  slate  so  easily  that  it 
would  not  do  to  put  commercial  fer- 
tilizers in  this  soil.  How  about  this? 
I did  not  plow  manure  in  before 
planting;  can  I spread  manure  around 
on  top  of  the  stoil  and  get  results? 
Please  tell  me  the  component  parts  of 
commercial  fertilizers  needed  to  pro- 
duce good  apple,  peach,  plum,  pear, 
quince  and  cherry  trees,  as  I have  all 
of  them  growing  in  nursery  rows. — 
L.  C.,  Lexington,  Ind. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  Where  two 
or  three  sprouts  are  coming  from  each 
graft  of  apple  which  vou  have  plant- 
ed out,  it  would  be  well  to  allow  all  of 
them  to  grow  for  a short  time  until 
you  can  determine  which  is  the 
strongest  and  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  losing  one  should  the  single  isolated 
sprout  be  injured  by  insects  or  broken 
off.  As  soon  as  they  have  gotten  a 
fair  start,  say,  a few  inches  high,  all 
but  the  best  sprout  should  be  rubbed 
off  so  as  to  train  up  a single  stem.  If 
the  topmost  sprout  is  the  strongest 
one,  those  below  should  be  rubbed  off. 
If  the  lower  sprout  is  the  strongest 
(provided  it  does  not  come  from  the 
seedling  root  rather  than  from  the 
scion),  the  top  of  the  graft  and  up- 
per sprouts  should  be  cut  off  to  a 
point  just  above  this  strong  lower 
sprout,  so  the  sprout  which  grows 
will  heal  over  the  cut  end  of  the  scion 
just  above  where  the  sprout  started. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers  in  the  nursery,  a soil 
which  will  grow  trees  at  all  will  prob- 
ably hold  the  commercial  fertilizers 
well  enough  that  the  trees  will  get  the 
benefit  of  them,  if  they  are  applied 
about  the  time  the  trees  start  into 
growth.  A soil  generally  has  great 
capacity  for  retaining  fertilizers,  espe- 
cially when  growing  crops  thereon  are 
able  to  use  the  fertilizer  as  fast  as 
they  become  available.  A soil  must 
be  so  leachy  that  plants  would  hardly 
grow  in  it  at  all  successfully  before 
the  commercial  fertilizers  will  be  lost 
to  any  extent,  if  they  are  applied  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  of  the  crop. 
Some  quickly  available  fertilizers,  like 
nitrate  of  soda,  for  instance,  may  be 
lost  to  some  extent  from  a soil  if  they 
are  applied  during  a season  when  a 
crop  is  not  making  growth. 

As  a commercial  fertilizer  for  a 
nursery  for  the  trees  named,  I would 
recommend  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potash  in  about  the  proportion  con- 
tained in  the  following  formula: 

100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda; 

150  pounds  Bonemeal; 

200  pounds  Muriate  of  Potash, 
per  acre.  Any  other  fertilizer  com- 
bination which  will  furnish  essential- 
ly the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus and  potash  ought  to  give  good 
results.  This,  however,  is  for  a bal- 
anced soil,  where  each  of  the  essential 
plant  food  ingredients  is  lacking  in 
equal  quantity.  Your  soil,  however, 
may  lack  only  some  one  or  two  of 
these  things,  with  an  abundance  of 
th§  others.  It  is  well  then  to  find 
out  what  your  individual  soil  needs  by 
fertilizing  single  plots  with  one  of 
each  of  these  three  fertilizers,  or  their 
equivalents,  to  find  out  which  one  or 
two  show  improvement,  and  then 
combine  those  which  your  experience 
shows  the  trees  to  be  needing  and 
which  they  profit  by. 

it 

Mixing  Varieties  of  Apples  in  Planting. 

In  planting  an  apple  orchard  of 
about  sixty  acres  of  Gano,  Jonathan 
and  Winesap  varieties,  is  there  any 
danger  of  their  not  being  properly 
pollenized  if  planted  in  blocks  of 
twenty  acres  each?  There  are  some 
advantages  in  spraying  and  gathering 
fruit  in  planting  in  solid  blocks.  Are 
there  any  disadvantages? — L.  W.  C., 
Clearfield,  Utah. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  In  the 

writers’  judgment,  the  Gano,  Jonathan 
and  Winesap  apples  will  have  their 
blossoms  sufficiently  fertilized  if  they 
are  jilanted  in  blocks  of  twenty  acres 
each.  While  It  is  desirable  in  many 
cases  to  plant  more  than  one  variety 


in  an  orchard  in  order  to  secure  cross- 
fertilization, it  is  not  desirable  to  plant 
these  varieties  in  alternate  rows,  or  to 
break  up  each  variety  into  very  small 
plots.  Comparatively  large  adjoining 
plots  will  be  worked  upon  sufficiently 
by  insects  to  secure  the  proper  car- 
rying of  the  pollen.  The  writer  has 
in  mind  many  orchards  in  this  state 
where  even  larger  blocks  than  twenty 
acres  have  their  flowers  amply  fer- 
tilized. 

it 

Pinching  Raspberry  Canes. 

Black  raspberries  should  be  pinched 
off  when  about  2 or  2V2  feet  high, 
according  to  different  advices  in  fruit 
papers.  That’s  all  right  the  first  year, 
but  after  that  I find  if  you  follow 
those  directions  they  branch  out  and 
are  in  the  way  of  the  older  bushes  at 
picking  time,  and  after  the  berries  are 
picked  it’s  hard  to  get  out  the  old 
bushes  without  injuring  the  new  ones. 
I want  to  ask  if  the  plan  would  not 
be  better  to  wait  before  pinching  off 
until  the  berries  are  about  ready  to 
pick,  and  then  cut  them  off  the  proper 
length,  and  thus  avoid  having  the  lat- 
erals so  much  in  the  way  at  picking 
time,  and  also  be  able  to  get  the  old 
bushes  out  after  berries  are  picked 
without  injuring  the  new  laterals  so 
much;  and  could  not  blackberries  be 
worked  on  the  same  plan?  Do  you 
see  any  serious  objections  to  this  plan? 
Some  of  my  black  raspberry  new 
shoots  are  high  enough  to  pinch  off 
now,  but  it  seems  to  me  if  pinched  off 
now  they  would  sprangle  out  and  be 
terribly  in  the  way  by  berry  picking 
time.  I enclose  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  for  reply,  as  don’t 
like  to  wait  for  an  answer  in  the  pa- 
per, and  perhaps  this  would  not  inter- 
est berry  growers  anyway,  as  I pre- 
sume they  understand  all  about  it. — 
A.  K.  W.,  Grawson,  Mo. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten;  If  the 
raspberry  and  blackberry  canes  are 
not  pinched  when  they  have  reached  a 
height  of  20  to  24  inches,  but  are  al- 
lowed to  grow  until  after  the  berry 
crop  is  taken  off,  the  writer  believes 
it  would  be  very  unwise  to  cut  back 
this  new  growth  to  the  same  height  at 
which  it  would  be  advisable  early  in 
the  season.  In  other  words,  if  the 
raspberry  canes  are  allowed  to  grow 
without  pinching  until  they  have 
reached  a considerable  height,  it  would 
be  better  even  then  not  to  cut  them 
back  severely,  but  to  induce  the  lat- 
eral branching  by  pinching  the  top, 
even  though  it  is  far  above  ground.  All 
things  considered,  however,  the  grow- 
er will  undoubtedly  find  that  he  will 
get  a far  more  satisfactory  result  if  he 
will  pinch  his  blackcap  raspberries 
and  blackberries  when  the  shrubs 
have  reached  from  20  to  24  inches  in 
height  and  allows  them  to  branch 
near  the  ground.  Grown  in  this  way, 
they  will  be  less  in  the  way  in  man- 
aging the  fruit  crop  than  they  would 
if  allowed  to  grow  tall  and  unrestrict- 
ed and  to  branch  later  in  the  season 
above  the  old  fruiting  canes.  One  of 
the  values  of  pinching  the  stems  when 
they  are  not  more  than  20  to  24 
inches  high  is,  that  you  get  a low, 
compact  plant,  which  is  the  less  trou- 
blesome plant  to  take  care  of.  If  al- 
lowed to  grow  tall  and  straggling, 
they  will  branch  high  up,  bend  over, 
and  tangle  into  the  fruiting  canes 
much  worse  than  when  they  are 
pinched  lower. 

% 

Value  of  Wood  Ashes. — Liability  of 
N lU’ser  ymen. 

What  is  the  value  per  ton  of  wood 
ashes  burned  in  lime  kilns;  white  and 
black  oak  is  the  fuel  used?  I want  to 
put  it  around  apple  and  peach  trees. 
A bulletin  from  the  Connecticut  Ex- 
periment Station  says  that  heavy  ap- 
plications of  unleached  wood  ashes 
to  a clay  soil  would  either  not  help  it 
at  all,  or  would  even  damage  It.  My 
soil  is  gravel  on  top,  with  clay  sub- 
soil. (2)  Suppose  a fruit-grower 
gives  a small  order  to  a nurseryman 
for  trees.  The  nurseryman  does  not 
bind  himself  with  many  restrictions, 
but  agrees  that  all  trees  untrue  to 
name  shall  be  replaced  free.  Now, 
suppose  the  grower  gets  his  trees  upon 
delivery,  and  fails  to  have  the  state 
inspector  examine  the  trees,,  and  he  is 
not  informed  concerning  diseases  and 
insects.  Suppose  these  trees  shall 
be  Infested  with  woolly  aphis  and 
many  are  infected  with  crown  gall. 
The  grower  has  paid  for  the  trees. 
Has  he  any  recourse?  Can  he  sue  the 
nurseryman  and  recover  damages? — 
R.  L.  G.,  Staunton,  Va. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  It  is  im- 
possible to  set  a uniform  value  per 
ton  upon  lime  kiln  wood  ashes.  The 


value  of  lime  kiln  ashes  varies  to  a 
marked  degree,  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  wood  that  is  used  for  fuel, 
upon  the  amount  of  lime  dust  that  is 
mixed  with  the  ashes,  and  upon  the 
proportion  of  this  lime  in  the  ashes 
which  has  been  burned  so  late  that 
it  does  not  slake,  but  remains  in 
coarse  lumps.  It  may  be  of  interest, 
however,  to  say  that  Storer  in  his 
“Agriculture,”  Vol.  II.,  page  117, 
gives  as  an  analysis  of  an  average 
quality  of  lime  kiln  ashes  the  state- 
ment that  these  contain  less  than  2% 
of  potash  and  less  than  1%  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  Ordinary  hard  wood 
ashes  burned  in  a stove,  which  have 
not  leached,  are  said  by  the  same 
author  to  contain  S % % of  real  potash 
and  2%  of  phosphoric  acid.  In  the 
samples  taken  by  Storer  then,  lime 
kiln  ashes  contain  less  than  one-fourth 
as  much  potash  and  less  than  one-half 
as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  do  or- 
dinary unleached  hard  wood  ashes. 
Usually  lime  kiln  ashes,  according  to 


Storer,  contains  from  four  to  six  times 
as  much  weight  of  lime  dust  as  they 
are  true  ashes.  The  fertilizer  value 
then  of  lime  kiln  ashes  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  ordinary  wood 
ashes.  Reliable  analyses  have  shown 
that  the  best  hard  wood  ashes,  burned 
in  a stove,  contain  enough  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  so  that  a ton  of 
ashes  ought  to  be  worth  from  eight 
and  possibly  ten  or  twelve  dollars, 
reckoned  on  the  price  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  other  commercial 
fertilizers  on  the  market.  Ordinary 
ashes,  however,  can  usually  be  ob- 
tained for  a much  lower  price  than 
this,  and  as  ordinarily  handled,  so 
that  they  may  have  leached  or  may 
contain  other  refuse  matter,  they  are 
not  ordinarily  worth  above  the  figure. 
At  the  price  of  eight  or  ten  and  twelve 
dollars  per  ton  for  ordinary  wood 
ashes,  which  price  is  high,  lime  kiln 
ashes,  it  would  seem,  should  be  worth 
anywhere  from  $1.50  to  $3.00  per  ton. 

(2)  The  liability  of  the  nurseryman 
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in  such  a case  migTit  vary  in  different 
states.  If  the  stock  Is  accepted,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  likely  the  purchaser 
could  recover  damages.  The  trees 
could  become  infested  with  woolly 
aphis  even  after  planting,  and  of 
course  if  the  trees  were  accepted  in 
supposedly  good  order  it  would  be 
hard  to  prove  the  fact  that  they  were 
sent  out  infested  with  this  insect.  The 
various  nursery  inspectors  doubtless 
are  conscientious  in  their  work,  but 
of  course  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
detect  all  shortcomings;  therefore  it 
behooves  the  purchaser  to  inform 
himself  and  examine  all  stock  before 
accepting  it. — Editor. 


4? 


Blackberry  Rust. 

Find  enclosed  parts  of  blackberry 
brier.  Please  examine  and  let  me 


lar  section,  for  local  conditions  vary 
greatly..  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  in- 
vestigate the  orchards  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  see  what  varieties  do 
best.  Also  write  the  horticulturist  of 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  Woost- 
er, Ohio,  and  get  the  help  of  this  sta- 
tion. (2)  Your  pear  limbs  were  un- 
doubtedly affected  with  blight,  which 
has  caused  the  loss  of  millions  of  pear 
trees.  It  is  a bacterial  disease,  and 
the  only  practicable  remedy  is  to  cut 
out  the  blighted  parts,  well  below  the 
point  where  they  seem  to  be  affected. 

¥ 

Blight. 

Under  separate  cover  I send  some 
twigs  from  some  of  my  Early  Harvest 
apple  trees,  which  are  affected  with 
something  like  blight,  but  I don’t  be- 
lieve the  disease  is  blight.  This  is 


reason  for  shortening  the  name,  as 
suggested  by  Prof.  Hansen. 

Mr.  F.  O.  Harrington,  Williams- 
burg, Iowa,  gives  his  experience  with 
the  Liveland. 

“I  have  five  trees  of  this  apple,  now 
about  twenty  years  in  the  orchard. 
In  quality  and  beauty  of  tree  and  leaf 
I consider  this  variety  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  I know  in  the  apple  line.  The 
description  given  in  American  Fruit 
Culturist  of  the  fruit  is  quite  accurate 
for  a large  share  of  the  apples,  but 
some  of  those  borne  in  the  fall  sun- 
shine attain  higher  color  and  are,  as 
you  state,  very  beautiful;  but  even 
those  in  the  shade,  and  with  little 
crimson  upon  them,  are  very  beautiful 
also,  such  a delicate  creamy  white 
is  its  groundwork.  In  my  estimation 
no  other  early  apple  equals  this  apple 
in  quality  for  dessert  use,  and  I have 


know  through  the  columns  of  The  getting  to  be  a serious  disease  in  the  at  t;mes  soid  it  in  market  readily  at 


Fruit-Grower  what  is  the  matter  with 

them.  I have  one  row  of  Mersereau 
alongside  of  the  diseased  rows,  and  it 
is  not  affected.  I also  have  new  patch 
that  is  affected,  some  with  a rusty- 
looking  powder;  some  of  the  vines 
are  affected — just  a hill  now  and 

then.  — J.  L.  D„  Willow  Hill,  111. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  From  the 

description,  no  doubt  the  disease  on 
the  blackberry  described  as  a rusty- 
looking  powder  is  the  orange  rust  of 
the  blackberry.  This  is  a fungous 
disease,  since  it  stays  on  the  parts  of 
of  the  plant  below  ground,  making  its 
growth  upward  through  the  new 
shoot,  where  it  finally  spreads  its  or- 
ange colored  spores  from  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves.  No  method  of 
spraying  that  we  know  of  has  yet 
been  effective  in  combating  it.  Prac- 
tically the  only  suggestion  that  can 
be  made  with  regard  to  holding  this 
disease  in  check  is  to  grub  out  and 
burn  all  the  plants  whose  leaves  show 
this  orange  rust.  It  is  best,  if  possible, 
to  take  them  out  a little  early  in 
spring  before  the  orange  colored 
spores  burst  out  of  the  leaves,  as  these 
may  eventually  spread  tthe  disease  to 
other  plants. 

The  twigs  enclosed  are  attacked  by 
a disease  sometimes  known  as  the 
cane  rust,  which  is  not  generally 
very  destructive  to  the  plants.  If 
the  plants  are  kept  well  cultivated 
and  pruned  severely  enough  so  they 
will  not  exhaust  themselves  by  over- 
bearing, this  difficulty  should  excite 
no  especial  worry. 


How  to  Can  Peas. 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  advise  me  how  to  can 
peas  for  home  use? — R.  F.  M.,  Po- 
mona, Mo. 

Who  has  had  any  experience  along 
this  line?  Will  some  of  our  readers 
who  operate  home  canning  outfits  an- 
swer this,  please? 

Budding  Year-Old  Peach  Trees. 

I have  300  seedling  peach  trees  two 
and  a half  feet  high.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  bud  them?  Shall  I try  to 
but  them  on  the  year-old  wood,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  cut  them  back 
and  induce  a new  growth,  and  bud 
this  new  growth  later  in  the  season? 
— H.  W.  S.,  Scottsville,  Kan. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  One  may 
bud  the  peach  seedlings  through  their 
one-year-old  bark  without  first  hav- 
ing cut  them  back.  Toward  the  South, 
where  June  buds  succeed,  this  work 
can  be  done  in  June  on  the  old  stems 
cut  back  after  the  buds  have  taken,  so 
the  new  growth  from  the  bud  may  be 
secured  during  the  current  season.  If 
the  nursery  is  far  enough  north  so 
June  buds  do  not  succeed,  the  budding 
should  be  delayed  until  August  or  Sep- 
tember. The  writer,  however,  would 
prefer  to  cut  the  trees  back  to  the 
ground,  train  up  a single  sprout  from 
the  stump,  and  bud  that  sprout  near 
its  base  in  August  or  September.  If, 
however,  by  the  time  this  communica- 
tion has  been  received,  the  trees  have 
made  too  much  growth  to  be  cut  back 
to  the  ground  without  their  root  sys- 
tems being  injured,  I would  prefer  to 
bud  on  the  old  stems  now  standing. 


Apples  for  Ohio. — Pear  Blight. 

What  varieties  of  apples  are  best 
suited  for  this  section  of  Ohio?  Also 
what  varieties  of  pears?  (2)  What  is 


orchards  of  this  section.  At  first  the 
leaves  turn  brown,  then  the  young 
growth  shrivels,  and  in  a few  days  a 
yellow-looking  substances  oozes  out 
through  the  bark. — Subscriber,  Frank- 
lin, Tenn. 

The  twigs  are  affected  with  blight 
— sometimes  called  pear  blight,  or 
“fire”  blight.  The  disease  has  been 
described  many  times,  and  many 
specimens  have  been  received  this 
spring.  Referring  to  this  disease.  Dr. 
Whitten  says: 

“This  is  the  same  disease  which 
causes  the  fire-blight  of  the  pear,  and 
which  also  sometimes  attacks  apples, 
especially  just  about  the  time  of  the 
blossoming  period,  and  usually  begins 
tot  show  up  just  after  the  trees  have 
gone  out  of  flower.  Usually  this  fire- 
blight  is  not  serious  in  the  apple  or- 
chard, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not 
appear  often  in  the  orchard.  It  has 
been  very  destructive  this  year,  how- 
ever. Spraying  seems  to  have  no  ef- 
fect whatever  in  checking  it.  The 
only  remedy  we  know  is  to  prevent 
infection  of  the  apple  blossoms,  by 
cutting  out  any  winter  blight  pockets 
that  have  wintered  over  in  surround- 
ing pear  orchards.  These  winter 
blight  pockets  may  be  observed  by  the 
fact  that  with  early  spring  they  ex- 
ude from  the  blighted  trunk  and  main 
limbs  on  the  pear  trees  a kind  of 
sirupy  substance  containing  the  germs 
of  the  blight.  Insects  feeding  upon 
these  exudations  may  carry  the  dis- 
ease to  the  apple  flowers  in  their 
search  for  honey.  It  would  no  doubt 
in  a measure  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease  were  it  possible  to  cut  out 
all  blighted  twigs  in  the  apple  or- 
chard as  fast  as  they  appear.  They 
are  so  numerous,  however,  where  the 
blight  spreads  badly  that  cutting 
them  out  is  not  usually  feasible  on  a 
commercial  scale.” 

We  present  an  illustration  showing 
these  exudations  on  the  bark  of  a dis- 
eased limb.  Everyone  who  carefully 
observes  pear  trees  and  apple  trees  at 
blooming  time  will  find  these  drops 
of  a sweetish  fluid,  provided  there  are 
any  cankered  spots  in  the  trees  in 
which  the  disease  has  passed  the 
winter.  Prof.  Waite  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  rec- 
ommends that  pear  orchards  be  ex- 
amined in  winter  for  these  cankered 
places,  and  that  they  be  cut  out,  tak- 
ing care  to  sterilize  the  knife  used  in 
cutting  the  diseased  portion.  After 
this  has  been  done,  he  recommends 
spraying  the  tree  with  lime-salt-sul- 
phur mixture,  to  coat  over  any  dis- 
eased parts  which  were  not  discov- 
ered; this  treatment  is  expected  to 
prevent  the  exudation  the  following 
spring,  and  will  thus  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  by  insects. 

Tlie  Liveland  Raspberry  Apple. 

In  the  May  Fruit-Grower  a corre- 
spondent asked  about  the  Liveland 
Raspberry  apple,  and  we  asked  who 
has  grown  it.  Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen  of 
the  South  Dakota  Experiment  Station 
says  it  is  a fancy  early  market  apple 
of  medium  size;  its  beauty  would  sell 
it  anywhere.  He  suggests  that  if  the 
name  is  ever  to  be  shortened  the  word 
“Raspberry”  ought  to  be  dropped,  for 
there  is  another  Raspberry  apple. 
Make  the  name  Liveland  or  Lievland. 
The  variety  was  introduced  from  Rus- 
sia, and  gets  it  name  from  a Russian 
province,  Lievland,  bordering  on  the 
Baltic  Sea.  Prof.  Hansen  calls  atten- 
tion to  what  Mr.  A.  G.  Tuttle  says  of 


the  cause  of  pear  limbs  beginning  to  this  variety  in  a bulletin  issued  some 


die  at  their  outer  end,  and  then 
gradually  dying  back  to  the  main 
trunk?  In  this  case  only  two  limbs 
were  affected,  the  remainder  being 
full  of  fruit. — H.  G.  H.,  South  Web- 
ster, Ohio. 

It  is  hard  to  recommend  varieties  of 
apples  or  other  fruits  for  any  particu- 


years  ago  by  the  South  Dakota  Ex- 
periment Station:  “There  is  no  early 
apple  East  or  West  of  better  quality 
than  Lowland  Raspberry.  The  tree 
is  perfect  and  a good  bearer,  and  the 
fruit  is  handsomely  colored.”  It  will 
be  noted  the  variety  is  also  known  as 
"Lowland  Raspberry” — all  the  more 


double  the  price  other  kinds  would 
command.  With  me  it  did  not  begin 
bearing  very  early,  nor  very  heavily 
for  a while,  but  became  a fair  bearer 
bi-ennially,  and  but  little  in  the  alter- 
nate years.  It  should  be  fairly  profit- 
able where  one  has  a fair  market  for 
the  early  apples,  because  of  its  high 
quality  and  beauty,  and  because  of  its 
earliness.  It  commences  ripening  a 
little  earlier  than  Yellow  Transparent, 
but  is  much  later  in  maturing  the  last 
of  its  crop,  a very  desirable  quality 
for  the  family  use,  but  entailing  a 
little  more  work  in  picking  it  for 
market.  It  is  remarkable  in  its  keep- 
ing quality  after  ripening,  keeping  up 
in  good  shape  several  days,  even 
though  roughly  handled,  being  in 
these  respects  a very  decided  contrast 
to  the  Yellow  Transparent.” 

Ants  in  Apple  Trees. 

Are  ants  injurious  in  an  orchard,  or 
are  they  beneficial?  I will  say  that 
my  orchard  is  overrun  with  them,  and 
I notice  that  especially  in  the  spring 
they  travel  all  over  the  trees.  Now, 

I have  never  sprayed  my  fruit,  and  yet 
I have  had  very  few  wormy  apples  at 
any  season.  Last  season  the  apples 
through  this  section  of  country  were 
very  wormy,  as  a rule,  yet  my  apples 
were  exceptionally  clean.  Could  the 
ants  have  been  the  cause? — E.  M.  P., 
Sedalia,  Colo. 

It  is  hardly  likely  the  ants  had  any 
effect  on  your  fruit  one  way  or  the 
other.  Ants  are  frequently  found  on 
trees  infested  with  plant  lice,  for  the 
lice,  or  aphids,  exude  a honey  dew 
upon  which  the  ants  feed.  But  the 
ants  themselves,  in  such  cases  as 
yours,  hardly  have  any  influence  upon 
the  trees  or  fruit. 
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Making  a Poultry  Food. 

What  is  a good  formula  for  making 
a poultry  food,  similar  to  the  ready- 
mixed  preparations  which  are  ex- 
tensively advertised  ? — Poultryman. 

Answer  by  M.  M.  Johnson,  Clay 
Center,  Neb.:  For  either  young  or  old 
poultry  a variety  of  food  is  what  is 
needed.  In  most  any  of  the  poultry 
foods  the  biggest  per  cent  is  wheat, 
either  whole  or  ground.  For  the  hens 
we  would  use  from  40  to  50%  of 
wheat,  a per  cent  of  corn,  then  we 
would  follow  with  some  millet  seed, 
some  Kaffir  corn,  and  a little  buck- 
wheat, and  in  fact  any  such  variety  of 
seed  or  grain  that  you  could  get. 
Some  meat  scraps  should  be  added  to 
this.  Where  this  is  made  to  put  on 
the  market  of  course  a bit  of  oyster 
shell  or  mica  is  also  added,  but  for 
your  own  use  you  could  have  the  grit 
in  a box  where  the  hens  could  help 
themselves.  Any  time  you  get  an 
idea  you  could  figure  out  the  per 
cent  of  each  you  would  use.  This  will 
have  to  be  governed  some  as  to  wheth- 
er you  can  get  all  the  different  varie- 
ties or  not,  but  for  your  home  use  we 
will  say  that  some  wheat  and  other 
seeds  or  grain  scattered  in  some  straw 
and  chaff  in  the  morning  would  be 
good  and  their  corn  should  be  fed  at 
night,  and  an  occasional  mash  should 
be  added.  Where  they  have  the  free 
range  at  this  season  of  the  year  they 
get  all  the  green  food  that  would  be 
needed,  but  in  the  winter  where  they 
are  confined,  the  alfalfa  meal  is  a 
nice  thing. 
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Rimmed  Paper  Boxes  for  Berries. 

Do  any  of  The  Fruit-Grower  read- 
ers know  anything  about  the  rim  pa- 
per box,  made  by  Mullen  Bros.  Paper 
Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.?  How  are  the 
boxes  in  actual  use?  They  seem  to 
be  all  right,  and  I want  to  try  them? 
— G.  W.  L.,  Auburn,  111. 

We  have  seen  the  box  mentioned, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  all  right,  but  we 


A Roof  Without  Leaks 

If  you  have  ever  had  to  climb  upon  the 
roof  of  your  barn  after  a rain  to  patch 
the  leaks,  you  know  how  annoying  it  is— 
not  only  that  but  consider  the  damage 
that  was  done  before  the  leak  was  re- 
paired. Is  that  the  kind  of  roohng  mat- 
erial that  you  want  on  your  barn,  house 
or  any  other  building!  Would  it  not  pay 
you  to  buy 

ready  roofing 

the  roofing  that  is  absolutely  Water-tight 
and  will  stay  in  that  condition,  a roofing 
that  will  not  rust  or  rot  and  therefore  re- 
quires  no  patching.  Let  us  send  you 
copies  of  letters  which  we  have  received 
from  users  of  Mica-Noid,  telling  why  they 
prefer  it  to  tin,  shingles  or  iron.  We 
would  like  to  send  you  FREE  samples 
of  this  roofing.  Write  for  them  to-day. 

ASBESTOS  MFG.  * ROOFING  CO. 

304  Carr  Street.  St.  Louti,  If*. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

OLD  HICKORY  BUGGIES 


We  sell  these  splendid 
buggies  direct  to  you, 
at  lowest  factory  price. 

Saves  you  one-half. 
GUARANTEED  2 YEARS 
‘•Old  Hickory”  buggies 
have  quality,  have 
style,  have  finish,  and 
that  lasting  quality 
that  no  other  buggy 
can  equal.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  the  low 
factory  prices.  Write 
for  Catalog  today. 

euFaxtoriMF rcanlile  (o 


DAIRYMAN’S 

HANDY  CART 

I A light,  strong,  easy  running  cart  that’s 
all  usefulness  about  a dairy  or  farm. 

Special 
iSizes  to 
Carry 
iMilk  Cans, 

Easiest  way  of  handling  not  only  milk,  but 
feed,  litter,  earth,  stones,  etc.  Often  saves 
hitching  up  a team.  Barrel  and  attach- 
ments to  take  place  of  boxif  wanted.  Write 
for  booklet. 

Belle  City  Nlfg.  Co.,  Box  17sc-  R,clne’  Wls 


Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a lot  of  work  and  make  you  a Jot  of  money —the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

and  the 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  they  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  217.  Quincy,  Ills. 


STRING  FELLOW’S 

“NEW 

HORTICULTURE” 

This  radical  new  book  has 
aroused  the  horticultural 
world  as  no  other  book  ever 
published  has.  It  treats  the 
subject  from  a new  stand- 
point. Its  methods  are 
almost  startling.  Leading’ 
orchardists  and  fruit  grow-  , 
ers  endorse  its  principles.  The 
man  who  would  grow,  gather, 
keep  and  ship  fruit  with  the  great- 
est success  at  least  cost  finds  this 
book  a regular  goldmine.  No 
work  ever  published  on  the  sub- 
ject contains  so  much  that  is  new 
A and  practical.  It’s  sure  to  work  a 
REVOLUTIONARY  complete  turning 
AND  over  of  old  t heories  and  meth- 

OKIGINAL  ods.  Read  it  and  make  every 
BOOK  tree  and  bush  earn  you  more 
money.  Circular  free.  Book, 
postpaid  in  paper  binding,  50c;  cloth,  75c. 
Order  early,  as  edition  is  limited.  Address 
Farm  & Ranch  Fub.  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 


have  had  no  personal  experience  with 
it.  The  paper  box  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Paper  Box  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  been  perfected,  and  is  now 
a most  excellent  package  for  berries, 
and  they  are  being  extensively  used. 
Who  can  answer  about  the  Mullen 
Bros,  box? 


?%$''**•  the  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI  T“r,’',5X*,!!S 


HOME  TALK 


Conducted  by  'Mrs.  Ruth 
Motherly  Address  all  com- 
munications to  " Home  'Ed- 
itor, The  Truit-Grolver. " 


Our  Prize  Winners  for  June. 

Blackberries  for  Winter  — First 
prize,  Hortense  W.  Brown;  second 
prize,  Mrs.  C.  K.  Plumb. 

Blackberries  in  Their  Season — First 
prize,  Mrs.  Walter  Walters;  second 
prize,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Woodly. 

Tomatoes  for  Winter — First  prize, 
Mrs.  Ella  Beatty;  second  prize,  Elma 
Iona  Locke;  third  prize,  Octavia  Jack- 
son. 

Tomatoes  in  Their  Season — First 
prize,  Elma  Iona  Locke;  second  prize, 
Octavia  Jackson. 

The  Children's  Sunday. 

By  Grace  Deitz. 

I hear  so  many  grown  people  say: 
"I  was  always  glad  when  Sunday  was 
over  when  I was  a child,  it  was  such 
a long,  dreary  day.” 

I believe  the  Lord’s  day  was  made 
for  the  children  as  much  as  for  grown 
people.  They  have  a right  to  a pleas- 
ant Sunday  as  much  as  we  have.  We 
enjoy  attending  church  and  then  a 
quiet  afternoon  of  reading,  and  is  it 
not  true  that,  as  a rule,  we  follow  our 
own  inclinations  in  regard  to  spending 
the  day,  without  reference  as  to  how 
the  children  enjoy  it? 

‘‘They  mustn’t  play  out  and  make 
a noise  on  Sunday.”  No,  of  course 
not.  But  what  may  they  do?  They 
are  not  old  enough  to  read  and,  if 
they  are  not  quiet  in  the  house,  mam- 
ma and  papa  cannot  enjoy  reading. 

You  wouldn’t  like  to  sit  in  the 
house  and  keep  quiet  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  with  nothing  to  entertain 
you  but  your  thoughts,  would  you? 
And  a child  is  so  restless  by  nature — 
think  how  much  harder  it  must  be 
for  him! 

I know  you  feel  it  is  the  only  day 
you  have  in  which  to  rest,  but  there 
are  different  ways  of  resting.  Give 
the  children  at  least  a part  of  your 
day.  There  is  nothing  that  delights 
them  so  much  as  to  have  father  or 
mother  take  part  in  their  pleasures. 
We  want  our  children  to  love  Sun- 
dav,  and  there  are  so  many  nice  ways 
of  bringing  them  into  close  relation 
with  the  Father;  they  are  so  eager  for 
Information,  and  so  quick  to  grasp 
ideas  connecting  God  with  the  every 
day  life,  that  it  is  no  trouble  at  all  to 
make  a Sunday  afternoon  profitable 
and  pleasing  to  them. 

It  isn’t  always  necessary  that  they 
should  stay  in  the  house  either.  God 
gave  us  pure  air  and  sunshine  and  He 
means  we  shall  use  them  to  make  our 
bodies  strong  and  our  minds  clear.  A 
whole  day,  occasionally  out  in  the 
country  in  summer,  would  be  a boon 
to  children  who  have  only  city  air 
to  breathe  through  the  week,  and  it 
would  not  be  wrong,  for  Jesus  said: 
“The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath.”  The  day 
should  be  spent  in  giving  lessons  to 
the  children  about  God’s  handiwork 
in  nature. 

Do  let  us  give  the  children  a chance 
to  enjoy  the  day. 
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A Hot  Weather  Talk. 

I said,  last  summer,  that  I’d  never 
again  work  as  I had  done  through  the 
hottest  months  In  the  year.  I meant 
it,  too,  although,  at  the  time,  I hadn’t 
the  slightest  idea  how  I was  going  to 
help  myself. 

We  live  in  a small  town;  and  let 
me  tell  you  that  the  towns  are  full  of 
housewives  who  need  a change  quite 
as  much  as  their  sisters  on  the  farm, 
and  to  whom  the  hot  weather  is  just 
as  burdensome.  I told  Emil  so,  one 
day,  and  added  that  I was  going  to 
take  life  easier,  through  the  coming 
summer,  or — know  the  reason  why! 

What  dire  alternatives  may  be  read 
behind  those  four  little  words — when 
one  knows  just  how  to  speak  them! 
Emil  at  once  “sat  up  and  began  to 
take  notice.” 

“Want  to  go  somewhere,”  he  gasped. 
“Watering  place,  or  something?” 

“Watering  place!  To  live  in  a*hot, 
stuffy  room,  and  have  the  children 
pushed  about  as  nuisances?  I guess 
not!” 

“Well,  then,  a camping  expedition?” 

“I  should  have  to  work  harder 
than  I do  at  home,”  I replied;  "and 
we  shouldn’t  be  really  comfortable. 


and  bugs  and  things  would  get  into 
the  food.” 

"Want  to  visit  relatives?” 

“No;  the  hot  weather  is  just  as 
hard  on  them  as  it  is  on  me.” 

Emil  sighed.  He  couldn’t  see  any 
way  out  of  the  mountain  of  trouble  I 
had  reared  for  his  special  benefit.  All 
I had  wanted  was  to  make  him  realize 
that  I meant  to  have  a change,  and 
that  it  would  cost  money.  That  ac- 
complished, I proceeded  to  unfold  my 
plan. 

Ours  is  a corner  lot,  and  our  barn 
opens  on  a side  street.  It  is  well 
built  and  roomy,  and  has  never  been 
used  as  a barn.  I fitted  it  up  as  a 
restaurant,  with  long  tables  made  of 
rough  boards,  and  wooden  chairs.  My 
range  was  moved  into  the  adjoining 
shed.  A man  and  wife — both  good 
cooks — were  engaged,  and  the  barn 
loft  was  fitted  up  for  their  accom- 
modation. They  were  told  that  they 
could  have  what  they  made  over  and 
above  what  it  had  cost  me  to  fit  up 
the  place,  and  let  me  say,  incidental- 
ly, that  they  did  well. 

I did  no  cooking  last  summer.  A 
woman  came  once  a week  to  put  my 
house  in  order.  My  laundry  was  sent 
out.  I had  time  to  read  and  rest  and 
visit,  and  fix  myself  up  prettily.  The 
change  did  me  good,  and  it  cost  less 
than  it  would  had  I gone  away  from 
home,  and  was  far  more  satisfactory 
to  my  family.  By  the  time  the  weath- 
er became  too  cool  for  comfort  in  the 
barn,  I was  glad  to  take  up  house- 
keeping again;  but  my  barn  restaur- 
ant will  be  opened  again  this  summer. 

MARY  KORNICKER. 
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A Sensible  View. 

It  is  because  housekeeping  is  made 
up  of  little  duties  that  so  many  fail 
to  estimate  it  at  its  true  value.  They 
see  this  little  task,  and  that  little  task, 
and  a hundred  more  just  like  them — 
not  one  of  which  is  ever  done  to  stay 
done — and  they  say,  “This — this  is 
what  makes  up  my  tread-mill  exist- 
ence.” 

As  my  old  darky  mammy  would 
say,  “It  suttinly  looks  jubersome!” 
meaning  dubious! 

“Jubersome”  is  a mighty  good  word 
to  use,  when  the  small  duties  pile  up 
until  we  can  hardly  look  over  them 
into  the  clear  field  of  hope  which 
must  lie  just  beyond  every  hill  of  dif- 
ficulty— if  there  is  to  be  any  sunshine 
in  our  lives  at  all.  You  cannot  apply 
that  word  to  your  household  difficul- 
ties without  a smile,  and  even  the 
ghost  of  a smile  helps  to  clear  up 
things.  Did  you  ever  notice  that? 

When  one  learns  to  regard  the  nev- 
er-ending little  things  as  parts  of  a 
great,  beautiful  whole,  they  lose  their 
insignificance  and  become  better 
worth  doing.  That  is  really  the  key 
to  successful  home-making  and  a 
happy  life — that,  and  learning  to 
smile  when  things  look  “jubersome.” 
MADAM  SUNFLOWER. 
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Fresh  Beef  All  Winter. 

By  Mrs.  Jas.  Fleming. 

I want  to  tell  how  we  manage  to 
have  fresh  beef  all  winter.  We  kill  a 
beef  in  the  fall,  cut  the  hams  into  two 
pieces,  remove  the  bones,  and,  when 
it  is  salted  enough,  we  hang  it  up  in 
the  smoke  house  to  dry,  and  to  smoke 
when  the  bacon  is  smoked. 

We  boil  the  soup  bones  and  all  the 
scrappy  pieces  until  they  are  very 
’ender,  take  out  the  meat,  cut  it  into 
small  pieces  and  pack,  while  hot,  in 
small  crocks:  then  we  pour  melted  tal- 
low over  them  to  fill  the  crocks,  cover 
the  meat,  and  make  a smooth  surface. 
This  will  keep  all  winter  in  a cold, 
dry  place,  and  is  fine  to  slice  and 
boil,  or  to  make  hash,  or  to  eat  cold. 
We  skim  the  soup  stock  and  set  it 
away  until  the  next  day,  then  remove 
the  tallow,  return  it  to  the  fire,  where 
we  let  it  heat  to  the  boiling  point, 
then  can  it.  I have  canned  it  in  glass 
fruit  jars,  but  I think  it  keeps  better 
in  tin  cans.  (Would  it,  if  the  glass 
cans  were  wrapped  in  heavy  brown 
paper? — R.  M.) 

I roast  several  large  pieces  of  the 
beef,  slice  in  rather  thick  slices,  pack 
in  tin  cans,  fill  them  up  full  with  the 
gravy,  and  solder  carefully.  I have 


put  up  roast  beef  in  glass  jars,  but  it 
is  so  hard  to  get  it  out  that  I prefer 
tin,  which  can  be  cut  on  both  ends  so 
that  the  meat  can  be  pushed  out 
without  being  torn  to  bits. 

The  ribs  and  other  stewing  pieces 
I boil  until  tender,  removing  all  skin, 
bones,  tallow,  etc.;,  then  grind  the 
meat  in  a meat  cutter,  pack  it  tight 
in  tin  cans,  solder  carefully,  and  cook 
each  for  a few  minutes  before  setting 
it  away.  This  is  good  from  which  to 
slice,  or  to  make  into  meat  pies,  pud- 
dings or  hash,  or  to  mix  with  mashed 
potatoes  and  fry. 

We  have  a home  canning  outfit,  and 
can  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  meats,  etc. 
We  even  can  young  chickens  so  that 
we  can  keep  them  all  winter.  I prefer 
to  put  fruit  into  glass  jars,  but  tin  is 
better,  in  my  opinion,  for  vegetables 
or  meat.  I can  solder  a can  easier 
than  I can  screw  on  the  cover  of  a 
glass  jar. 

(Why  could  not  the  beef  killed  in 
the  spring  be  cared  for  in  this  way 
for  use  during  the  hot  weather? — 
R.  M.) 

Potatoes  in  the  Laundry. 

By  B.  B. 

If  you  have  never  used  potatoes 
for  laundry  purposes,  give  them  one 
good  trial — then  you’ll  know  what  to 
do  with  the  small  potatoes  that  are 
unfit  for  the  table. 

Wash  and  peel  Irish  potatoes,  grate 
them  into  cold  water,  and  saturate  the 
articles  to  be  washed  in  this  water. 
They  may  then  be  washed  with  soap 
without  the  color  running. 

In  washing  black  or  navy  blue  lin- 
ens, or  percales,  pare  and  wash  two 
large  potatoes  and  grate  them  into 
two  pailfuls  of  tepid  water.  Add  a 
tablespoonful  of  ammonia,  wash  the 
goods  in  this,  rinse  them  in  cold,  blu- 
ing water.  Starch  will  not  be  needed. 
The  garment  should  be  dried  and 
ironed  on  the  wrong  side. 

Potato  water  will  also  set  the  color 
in  figured  black  muslins,  prints,  in 
colored  woolen  fabrics,  ribbons  and 
silks  that  must  be  washed.  Often  po- 
tato water  will  cleanse  sufficiently 
without  the  use  of  soap. 

To  remove  grease  spots  from  woolen 
goods,  rub  them  with  a little  grated 
potato,  applying  it  with  a woolen 
rag. 

The  potato  water  should  be  strained 
before  using  it  on  woolen  garments. 
Use  what  is  left,  after  straining,  to 
remove  spots  from  your  carpets. 
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Some  Simple  Recipes. 

By  M.  M.  F. 

I have  always  been  obliged  to  work 
and  plan,  and  now  that  I am  old,  I’m 
wondering  if  from  my  long  experience 
I cannot  cull  a few  hints  that  some 
younger  woman  may  find  helpful.  If 
so,  I shall  be  pleased  indeed.  There 
are  many  modern  cooks  to  tell  how 
to  get  up  dainty  dishes,  but  some  of 
them  know  very  little  about  cooking 
vegetables.  Let  me  tell  you  of  an  ap- 
petizing way  to  serve 

Salsify — Wash,  scrape  and  grate 
enough  to  make  a cupful.  Add  pep- 
per and  salt  to  taste,  also  one  egg, 
and  three  pulverized  crackers.  Mix 
all  well  together,  make  into  little 
cakes,  roll  in  cracker  crumbs,  and  fry 
in  butter,  or,  better  still,  in  butter  and 
lard  mixed.  They  are  fine,  fit  for  a — 
farmer! 

This  is  the  way  we  like 

Asparagus — Cut  asparagus  into  two- 
inch  lengths,  throwing  aside  all  that 
is  not  perfectly  tender.  Put  it  on  the 
stove  with  just  enough  cold  water  to 
cover,  and  salt  enough  to  season. 
When  boiled  tender  drain  off  the 
water  and  pour  on  a cupful  of  nice 
cream.  Add  a dash  of  flour,  let  it 
boil  up  once,  and  serve  on  slices  of 
buttered  toast. 

If  you  have  a few  mashed 

Potatoes  left  over,  add  one  well 
beaten  egg.  and  half  the  quantity  of 
bread  crumbs  that  you  have  of  the  po- 
tato, and  beat  together  until  well 
mixed.  Then  make  into  little  cakes 
and  fry  a nice  brown.  If  you  have 
some  small  bits  of  cold  meat,  that  may 
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Kerr  Glass  Manufacturing  Co. 

285  Hoyt  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 
Eastern  Office,  Dept.  E,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CANNING  PLANT  AT  HOME 

All  sizes,  $10  up;  easy  to  operate. 
Complete  book  of  Instructions. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

FARM  CANNING  MACHINE  CO. 
Dept.  B,  Meridian,  Miss. 


Canning  Business,  Free 

INFORMATION 

MODERN  CANNER  CO..  Bridgeport,  Ala. 


COMBINATION  CANNING  MACHINE  AND 
STEAM  WASHING  MACHINE. 

A new  ar.d  Ingenious 
Invention.  Nothing  Ilka 
It.  Will  fit  any  stove 
or  furnace.  Sold  on  ap- 
proval. We  manufacture 
fruit  cans.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  special 
Introductory  offer. 

Also  a Spring  House 
for  your  Gallery  which 
will  keep  milk  sweet 
20  hours  without  Ice. 
Address 

Southwestern  Sheet 
Metal  Works, 

Rodgers.  Texas. 


Fruit  Driers, 


Evaporators 
Prices  from 
$3.50  Up. 

You  can  save  all  your  fruit,  ber- 
ries,  sweet  corn,  etc.,  and  are  a 
first-class  kitchen  safe  for  keep- 
ing plea,  cakes,  etc.  Address 
STTTTZMAN.  LTOOmRR.  INDIANA 


Mend  Your  Tinware 

) and  agate  ware  with 


(Agents  earn  $10  a day) 

Simply  heat  around  the  hole  or  joint  and 
rub  on  Solderene.  Anybody  can  use  it. 
For  10  cts.  and  name  and  address  of  your 
hardware  dealer  we  will  send  stick  pos  pa  d. 
Solderene  Cov  Dept.  4'  53  State  at., 


4,000,000  Peach 


Trees 


June  Suds  a Specialty. 

Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries 


No  agent*  traveled,  but  sen  direct  to  planters 
at  whole**  1*  prices.  Absolutely  free  from  dis- 
ease and  true  to  name.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
price,  b.f  ore  placing  your  order  elsewhere.  W e guarantee 
our  stock  true  to  name.  Largest  Peach  Nursery  in  world. 

Address  J.  C.  HALE,  Winchester,  Tenn. 


Kansas  City  Nurseries 

A general  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Wholeaal# 
and  Retail.  A heavy  atoefc  of  Concord  and 
Moore  s Early  Grapes,  one  and  two  years. 
Small  Fruit*.  Rhubarb.  Asparagus,  Ornamental 
Tree*  and  Shrub*.  Vine*.  Roaet,  etc.  W*  can 
ship  direct  to  almost  any  point  without  trans- 
fer*. v Office,  233  Rialta  Building. 

BLAIR  & KAUFMAN,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Farm  Telephones 

Howto  put  them  up— what  they  cost — why 
they  save  you  money — all  information  and 
valuable  book  free.  Write  to  J.  ANDRAE  & 
SONS,  869  West  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

BOOK 
Ft  E E 

/—PATENTS  that  PROTECT-* 

1 Our  3 books  for  Inventors  muled  on  receipt  of  6 cts.  stamps 

| R.S.4A.  B. LACEY, Washington, D.C.  Estab.  1869. 

Sprague  Canning  Machinery 

42  Riber  Street  Company  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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be  added  also.  Chop  it  quite  fine, 
and  it  will  not  interfere  with  the 
molding  of  the  cakes. 
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Fruit  Salad. 

A very  nice  fruit  salad  may  be  made 
as  follows:  Slice,  thin,  some  tart  ap- 
ples, peaches,  pears  or  any  other  fruit 
you  may  happen  to  have  on  hand. 
Mix  together  as  many  varieties  as 
you  like,  and  pile  them  in  your  salad 
dish.  Then  pare  and  quarter  an  or- 
ange— and  arrange  the  pieces  over 
the  top.  Scatter  grapes  over  all,  if  it 
is  in  their  season,  sprinkle  with  white 
sugar,  and  pour  on  a dressing  made 
of  the  juice  of  two  oranges  and  half 
a lemon,  and  sweetened  to  taste. — 
C.  E.  W. 
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The  Social  Hour. 

I think  The  Fruit-Grower  is  much 
more  complete  now  that  we  have  a 
home  department.  Every  good  home- 
maker is  interested  in  knowing  how 
other  good  homemakers  manage  their 
homes  and  their  work.  Many  friend- 
ships have  been  formed  through  such 
departments  that  have  been  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, more  especially  when  they 
chanced  to  be  living  far  from  neigh- 
bors, and  pen  friends  were  all  they 
had.  Mrs.  Motherby,  I am  glad  to 
know  you,  and  I’ll  do  the  best  I can 
to  help  the  new  department. — Mrs. 
Minnie  H.,  Arlington,  Kan. 


Dear  sisters,  how  many  of  us  are  as 
happy  as  we  might  be?  We  ought  to 
be  happy  all  the  time,  when  God  has 
provided  so  many  things  for  us  to  en- 
joy. Wherever  we  are  we  may  have 
friends,  if  we  are  friendly,  and  if 
we  have  a real  love  for  humankind  in 
our  hearts.  I agree  with  Dora  E. 
Welsh  that  we  ought  to  love  and  re- 
spect the  relatives  who  come  to  us 
through  marriage,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  related  by  birth.  We  should 
teach  our  children  to  love  them  and 
to  feel  that  they  are  our  kin.  I enjoy 
my  husband’s  people,  and  am  always 
glad  to  have  them  come  to  see  me. 
Life  is  surely  what  we  make  it,  and 
it  is  so  much  sweeter  where  love 
abides  than  where  there  is  hatred  and 
envy.  We  cannot  remedy  the  past, 
nor  can  we  count  on  the  future,  but 
the  present  is  ours  to  do  the  best  we 
can.  If  sorrow  comes,  pass  through 
it  with  a loving  heart;  if  pleasure  is 
yours,  enjoy  it  to  the  uttermost,  thank 
God  for  it,  and  divide  it  if  you  can. — 
Rose  Bud. 


Dear  Mrs.  Motherby,  I like  the  way 
you  talk,  and  want  to  know  you  bet- 
ter. I am  a Missouri  woman,  living 
away  down  here  in  Tennessee  on  a 
fruit  farm.  We  have  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  peach  trees,  and  if  you 
have  none,  come  and  eat  peaches  with 
us,  next  summer.  (Thanks.  I’ll  ac- 
cept if  possible,  for  we  have  none. — 
R.  M.)  The  summers  are  lovely  here, 
not  as  hot  as  in  Missouri,  and  the 
winters  are  milder.  My  husband  takes 
The  Fruit-Grower,  and  thinks  it  a fine 
paper.  I consider  it  perfect,  now  that 
a woman’s  department  has  been  add- 
ed.— Julie  B.  Eversole. 


The  Fruit-Grower  is  good  enough 
for  me — has  been  from  the  start — and 
one  of  the  best  things  in  it  is  the 
series  by  Cassandra  Woodward.  The 
spinster’s  writings  are  certainly  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  and  surely 
somewhere  in  this  wide  world  she 
must  find  her  model  man.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  are  scores  of  men 
who  would  like  to  marry  such  a wo- 
man as  she  seems  to  be. — T.  W.  S. 


We  like  each  number  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  a little  better  than  the  last 
one!  What  more  can  any  one  say? 
I was  much  interested  in  the  article 
by  Dora  E.  Welsh.  No,  it  is  not  sup- 
posed that  when  a man  marries  he 
marries  the  whole  family;  but  if  his 
heart  is  so  small  and  mean  that  he 
cannot  treat  his  wife’s  family  with 
respect  he  should  have  remained  sin- 
gle. As  for  the  wife,  she  knows  be- 
fore she  is  married — or  she  should 
know — whether  or  not  her  husband 
has  relatives.  If  he  has  a father  and 
mother,  she  should  know  that  they 
love  their  son  quite  as  well  as  her 
parents  .love  her,  and  is  she  eannot 
treat  them  kindly  she  certainly  should 
not  marry.  Strained  relations  bring 
inharmony,  and  spoil  the  beauty  of 
the  married  relation.  It  is  so  much 
pleasanter  to  be  on  good  terms.  I 


know  of  homes  where  the  parents-  of 
husband  and  wife  are  entertained  at 
the  same  time,  and  very  pleasant  so- 
cial affairs  they  are,  too!  Children, 
stop  criticising  the  old  people.  Do 
your  duty  by  your  own  parents  and 
by  your  parents-in-law,  and  you  need 
not  worry  as  to  the  outcome.  They 
will  love  you  if  you  give  them  love, 
and  by  so  doing  you  save  yourself  and 
them  much  misery. — An  Old  Woman. 


When  reading  “Aunt  Lilly’s”  meth- 
od of  treating  indigestion  and  consti- 
pation, it  seemed  to  me  that  the  treat- 
ment was  rather  heroic  for  a person 
of  weak  digestion,  and  one  that  might 
wear  out  the  strongest  digestion  if  too 
long  continued.  Why  not  try  the 
simpler  and  more  natural  method  of 
abdominal  breathing — by  working  the 
abdomen  in  and  out?  Any  one  can 
cure  constipation  by  doing  this  fif- 
teen or  twenty  times  in  the  morning, 
while  lying  in  bed;  then,  immediate- 
ly upon  getting  up  by  drinking  all  the 
cool  water  you  can.  Drink  the  water 
about  half  an  hour  before  breakfast, 
and  if  you  don’t  see  an  improvement 
in  a very  short  time,  I’ll  miss  my 
guess.  Try  it.  It  is  a natural  rem- 
edy, and  doesn’t  cost  anything,  and  if 
it  doesn’t  cure  you  it  certainly  won’t 
hurt  you. — Mr.  “Betsey.” 

A Spinster’s  Children— VI 

In  spite  of  all  the  learned  talk  about 
the  necessity  of  having  one’s  children 
about  three  years  apart,  I think,  if  I 
were  married,  that  I should  want  the 
first  two  quite  close  together.  I 
should  be  pretty  closely  confined  to 
the  house  with  one,  and  it  would  be 
but  little  more  work  to  care  for  two, 
for  they  would  amuse  each  other.  I 
cannot  forget  the  comfort  my  sister 
and  I took  together  when  we  were 
small.  It  was  infinitely  greater,  I am 
sure,  than  it  would  have  been  had  we 
not  been  so  nearly  of  an  age.  Of 
course  I realize  the  importance  of  the 
arguments,  when  I consider  the  phys- 
ical well-being  of  the  modern  mother, 
who  has  become  so  nearlv  a wreck 
through  the  present-day  style  of  liv- 
ing that  maternity  is  both  a horror 
and  a danger.  And  our  grandmoth- 
ers, who  had  large  families,  and  al- 
ways worked  beyond  their  strength, 
were  just  as  reprehensible,  for  their 
daily  demands  on  their  strength  rob- 
bed the  coming  generation.  But  I be- 
lieve it  would  be  possible  for  a woman 
who  has  lived  sensibly,  and  who  cares 
more  for  her  family  than  she  does  for 
society,  and  who  is  not  a slave  to  her 
household  duties — I believe  such  a wo- 
man could  have  a large  and  healthy 
family  without  injury  to  herself. 


of  conversation  that  may  be  heard  in 
most  of  our  houses,  and  simply  made 
a deeper  impression  upon  me,  on  this 
occasion,  because  there  was  more  of  it. 
It  led  me  to  speculating  on  the  effect 
such  conversation  must  have  on  grow- 
ing children,  and  I no  longer  wonder 
that  our  girls  marry  for  money  or 
title,  and  our  boys  are  willing  to  do 
anything  except  work  for  a living. 

When  our  boy  asks  us  to  tell  him  of 
our  greatest  men — those  whom  we 
would  wish  to  be  like — we  certainly 
do  not  mention  those  whose  title  to 
prominence  lies  in  their  money-bags. 
Our  story  would  be  built  around  a 
very  different  character,  but  how 
much  real  influence  would  it  have  on 
the  boy  when  most  of  our  everyday 
conversation  was  on  money-making 
and  those  who  had  been  financially 
successful?  Our  boys  listen  far  more 
eagerly  to  our  daily  conversation  than 
they  do  to  our  stories  of  great  men, 
for  they  are  wise  enough  to  under- 
stand that  the  conversation  points  to 
that  which  most  interests  us. 

After  the  banquet,  I picked  up  a 
paper,  while  waiting  for  the  dish- 
water to  heat.  It  was  one  to  which 
Jamie  Hudson  subscribed  in  January. 
It  contained  a list  of  the  wealthiest 
people  in  the  world,  and  in  the  very 
same  column  was  an  item  giving  the 
income,  per  minute,  of  a certain 
wealthy  man.  On  another  page  was 
an  account  of  a man  who  had  made  a 
fortune  dealing  in  wheat,  and  of  an- 
other who  had  practically  bought  up 
a nation.  And  all  this  in  a journal 
for  young  people  that  must  be  ap- 
proved by  many  parents,  since  it  ex- 
ists, and  one  of  which  I have  fre- 
quently heard  the  remark,  “A  live, 
up-to-date  journal  for  the  young.” 

It  may  be  alive  and  up-to-date,  but 
it  certainly  does  not  impress  me  as 
being  the  sort  of  h:lp  in  character 
building  that  I should  want  my  boy 
to  have. 

Of  course,  where  parents  hold  such 
views  of  life — when  they  worship 
wealth  in  their  hearts — it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  their  conversation 
should  constantly  reveal  themselves; 
but  it  is  a pity  that  they  are  allowed 
to  go  on  perpetuating  themselves,  and 
that  so  little  effort  is  made  toward 
starting  a generation  of  young  people 
who  will  stand  for  the  higher  things 
in  life.  Let  the  daily  conversation  in- 
clude more  love  for  one’s  neighbor, 
and  less  worship  of  wealth,  and  in  a 
few  generations  we  would  discover 
that  the  labor  question,  the  trust 
question,  the  sweat-shop  question  and 
that  of  the  saloon  had  all  settled 
themselves. 

.CASSANDRA  WOODWARD. 
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absolutely  effective,  you  must  first 
hang  the  garment  for  an  entire  day 
where  the  hot  sun  will  strike  it.  This 
kills  the  eggs,  and  no  odor  will  do 
that.  Strong  odors  will  prevent  the 
moth  miller  from  laying  her  eggs  in  a 
garment;  but  when  once  they  are  de- 
posited, nothing  will  so  surely  get 
rid  of  them  as  strong  sunlight. — Mrs. 
Amillia  Johns,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Use  skimmed  milk  instead  of 
starch  for  stiffening  calicoes  and 
ginghams,  and  see  if  you  do  not  like 
it  much  better.  I know  many  who 
do. — E.  W.  W.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Do  the  sisters  know  that  parsley 
will  keep  fresh  for  two  weeks  if  it  is 
washed  and,  while  wet,  put  into  a 
fruit  jar  and  covered  closely?  This 
is  worth  knowing. — Mrs.  W.  E.  M. 


When  renovating  your  pillows,  the 
old  pillow  ticks  may  be  used  another 
season,  although  somewhat  worn,  if 
turned  and  rubbed  thoroughly  with 
soap.  This  forms  a coating  on  the 
inner  side  that  prevents  the  feathers 
from  working  through.  This  is  a good 
plan  to  follow  with  new  ticking  that 
is  not  as  firm  as  it  should  be. — Mrs. 
M.  E.  Wright,  Toluca,  Cal. 


You  can  mend  broken  dishes  with 
either  white  lead,  plaster  of  paris 
mixed  with  vinegar,  or  the  white  of 
an  egg  thickened  with  flour.  In  any 
case  let  stand  forty-eight  hours  be- 
fore using. — Ellen  Bottjer. 


A very  good  way  to  wash  summer 
silks  is  to  take  the  water  in  which 
potatoes  have  been  boiled,  using  a 
piece  of  potato  as  soap.  After  wash- 
ing, rinse  thoroughly  in  clear  water. 
This  has  been  tried  with  success. — 
Kate  B.  M. 


To  make  new  rope  pliable,  boil  It  in 
water  for  a couple  of  hours.  Its 
strength  will  not  be  diminished.  Hang 
it  in  a warm  room  until  thoroughly 
dried,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  kink.  I 
like  to  treat  my  new  clothes  lines  In 
this  wav,  for  I can  put  them  up  better 
on  wash  day. — Mrs.  Collister,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 


My  dream-family  consists  of  four 
girls  and  two  boys  of  mv  own.  Then 
there  are  two  adopted  children,  a boy 
and  a girl,  who  are  of  about  the  same 
age  as  my  eldest  bov  and  girl,  so  that 
each  may  have  a companion,  and  the 
four  may  have  fine  times  together, 
without  other  children. 

Not  that  I object  to  other  children 
playing  with  mine;  on  the  contrary.  I 
want  my  children  to  learn,  early  in 
life,  how  to  live  with  the  other  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  But  there  are  times 
when  they  cannot  have  their  friends 
at  home,  and  they  are  less  likely  to  go 
away  from  home  in  search  of  com- 
panionship if  there  is  a large  family. 
They  are  less  selfish,  and  more  easily 
managed,  and  the  more  I study  the 
matter,  the  more  firmly  convinced  T 
am  that  if  ever  I am  married  there 
will  be  four  little  babies  in  our  home 
inside  of  four  years.  That,  of  course, 
presupposes  a father  who  can  support 
us  all.  Well,  and  why  not?  A man 
who  is  in  everv  way  fitted  to  be  a 
father  will  not  consider  it  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  have  a familv 
of  four  all  at  once,  and  anyhow  I’ve 
waited  long  enough  to  deserve  to  re- 
alize my  dreams  in  this  respect.  But 
how  foolishly  I do  run  on! 

Today  was  Mr.  Hanson’s  bithdav, 
and  I went  over  to  help  his  wife,  who 
had  decided  to  give  what  she  called 
a “stag-party,”  in  his  honor.  All  the 
guests  were  men,  and  it  amused  me 
to  listen  to  their  conversation,  while 
I waited  upon  the  table.  Talk  about 
women  gossips.  They  talked  about 
men  who  had  failed  in  business,  and 
what  particular  follv  made  such  fail- 
ure possible;  and  who  were  likely  to 
fail,  and  who  had  managed  to  pull 
through  by  resorting  to  some  rather 
questionable  methods  invariably  spo- 
ken of  as  sharp  dealing,  rather  than 
dishonesty.  It  was  very  like  the  style 


The  Utility  Club. 

While  your  friends  from  the  city 
are  gathering  the  common  swamp  cat- 
tail for  its  artistic  value,  you  may  put 
in  your  time  to  good  advantage  by 
securing  some  of  the  roots. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  more 
quickly  give  relief  in  case  of  burns 
than  a poultice  made  of  these  roots, 
pounded  fine.  While  they  are  more 
effective  when  used  fresh,  they  are 
also  good  when  dry,  if  moistened  with 
a little  milk. — Priscilla  Perkins,  Sno- 
homish, Wash. 


This  is  my  way  to  remove  mildew: 
I rub  the  spots  well  with  soft  soap 
.and  powdered  chalk,  and  lay  them  on 
the  grass  in  the  hot  sun;  I repeat  this 
every  few  hours,  and  seldom  have  a 
failure. — Housewife,  Delano,  Minn. 


The  value  of  boiled  soaps  of  course 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  mate- 
rial used.  This  accounts  for  the  dif- 
ference in  price  and  quality.  The  pur- 
est materials,  such  as  clean  tallow  or 
pure  oils,  thoroughly  saponified,  yield 
the  most  valuable  soaps,  costing  more 
per  pound,  but  they  are  cheaper  in 
the  end.  A good  soap  is  a perfectly 
neutral  compound,  and  is  never  in- 
jurious to  skin  or  cloth.  The  simplest 
method  of  testing  soap  is  by  tasting. 
If  it  is  sharp  and  biting  on  the  tongue, 
there  is  an  excess  of  alkali;  but  if  it 
leaves  no  unpleasant  sensation  on  the 
tongue,  there  is  not  the  least  danger 
that  it  will  rot  or  otherwise  injure  the 
clothes  in  washing. — Aunt  Jones, 
Rockbird,  111. 


You  will  not  be  troubled  with  moths 
in  furs  and  flannels  if  you  cut  cedar 
boughs  in  little  pieces  and  sprinkle 
among  them,  then  cover  closely  with 
a newspaper.  Camphor  gum  is  also 
good,  but  to  have  any  of  these  things 


To  clean  and  brighten  a soiled, 
dingy  carpet,  take  corn  meal  and 
aqua  ammonia;  mix  them  into  a stiff 
paste  and  sprinkle  plentifully  over  the 
carpet.  Then  take  a stiff,  new  broom 
and  sweep  thoroughly  and  the  carpet 
will  be  very  clean  and  bright. — Aunt 
Rhoda. 


All  housewives  do  not  know  that 
the  cheese-like  lumps  in  butter  are 
caused  by  the  cream  becoming  so 
sour,  before  it  is  churned,  that  the 
milk  in  it  turns  to  curd.  Butter  is 
better,  and  the  milk  in  it  is  more  eas- 
ily washed  out,  if  the  churning  is 
stopped  while  the  butter  is  still  in  the 
grain. — Mrs.  M.  E.  W.,  Toluca,  Cal. 
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The  mower  that  will  kill  all  the  weeds  in  your  lawn. 
If  you  keep  the  weeds  cut  so  they  do  not  go  to  seed 
and  cut  your  grass  without  breaking  the  small  feed- 
ers of  roots,  tho  grass  will  become  thick  and  the 
weeds  will  disappear. 

The  Clipper  Will  Do  It.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  them  or  drop  us  a line. 


REWARD!  REWARD! 

Reward  only  comes  to  those  wh^  give  a 
service,  but  we  wish  to  at  once  get  into  cor- 
respondence with  some  of  the  best  fruit- 
growers and  if  you  will  send  us  the  names 
of  10  of  the  best  of  your  section,  we  will  aa 
a reward  to  you  send  our  catalogue  and  a 
due  bill  for  $1.00  worth  of  anything  you 
may  select.  Write  at  once. 
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"Blackberries  in  Their  Season 

By  Tlrs.  Walter  Walters 


Blackberries  in  their  season  can  not 
be  served  more  satisfactorily  than  with 
rich  cream  and  sugar.  They  should  be 
left  on  the  bushes  until  dead  ripe,  then 
picked  over,  washed  and  well  sprinkled 
with  sugar  at  least  two  hours  before 
they  are  served.  Set  them  away  in  a 
cool  place — where  they  will  become 
slightly  chilled  if  possible — and  let 
each  one  add  cream  to  suit  himself. 
But  they  are  not  good  served  in  this 
way  if  they  are  seedy,  with  dry  hard 
spots  scattered  all  over  them.  In  sea- 
sons when  your  blackberries  are  not 
perfect  they  must  be  cooked  in  some 
way  before  they  are  served.  That  is 
not  a very  great  hardship,  however, 
since  there  are  many  ways  of  serving 
them,  and  when  properly  prepared,  they 
are  most  delicious. 

Blackberry  Pie. 

Press  the  blackberries  through  a 
sieve  to  remove  the  seeds,  sweeten  the 
pulp  to  taste,  and  for  each  pie  stir  in 
a level  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch — 
stirring  until  it  is  smooth.  Add  a tea- 
spoonful of  melted  butter  for  each  pie, 
and  bake  with  one  crust.  Finish  with 
a meringue  made  of  the  whites  of  eggs 
and  powdered  sugar. 

Blackberry  Pic.  (2) 

Tune  your  pie  tin  with  flaky  paste, 
fill  with  white  tissue  paper,  and  add  a 
top  crust,  being  careful  not  to  press  the 
edges  together.  When  baked,  slip  the 
pie  on  to  a cool  plate  from  which  it 
will  be  served,  take  it  apart,  remove 
the  paper,  and  fill  with  nice  ripe  black- 
berries which  have  been  sweetened  to 
taste.  This  is  a very  pretty  pie  to  cut 
and  serve  at  the  table,  and  is  most  de- 
licious. We  like  it  served  with  whip- 
ped cream. 

Blackberry  Pie.  (3) 

Line  your  pie  tin  with  a very  rich 
baking  pastry,  sprinkle  a little  flour 
over  the  bottom,  fill  with  blackberries, 
add  sugar  to  taste  in  which  has  been 
stirred  a teaspoonful  of  flour  to  each 
pie,  grate  over  a little  nutmeg,  stick 
tiny  bits  of  butter  all  over  the  surface, 
and  bake  with  a top  crust.  If  the  ber- 
ries are  very  juicy,  no  water  will  be 
needed;  if  not,  sprinkle  a teaspoonful 
of  water  on  each  pie  before  putting  on 
the  top  crust. 

Blackberry  Dumplings. 

Make  a rich  baking  powder  pastry, 
cut  it  into  squares — one  for  each  per- 
son, place  a handful  of  blackberries  in 
the  center  of  each,  moisten  the  edges 
and  press  them  together,  and  place 
them  in  a baking  tin,  close  together, 
like  biscuit.  When  baked  a nice  brown, 


serve  hot  with  plenty  of  hot  blackberry 
sauce.  To  have  this  sauce  perfect,  it 
should  be  boiled,  strained  to  get  out  all 
the  seeds,  then  returned  to  the  cooking 
dish  with  a little  corn  starch  stirred 
into  it  to  give  it  the  consistency  of 
cream.  Sweeten  it  to  taste,  after  it 
has  been  strained. 

Blackberry  Coke. 

Take  one  cupful  each  of  butter  and 
brown  sugar,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls 
of  flour,  one  even  teaspoonful,  each,  of 
soda,  nutmeg  and  cinnamon.  Stir  all 
well  together,  then  just  before  putting 
it  into  the  oven,  stir  in  a cupful  of 
blackberry  jam.  This  is  perfectly  de- 
licious either  hot  or  cold. 

Blackberry  Pudding. 

Make  a rich  baking  powder  pastry, 
roll  it  thin,  and  line  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  pudding  dish  with  a portion  of  it. 
Add  a layer  of  sweetened  blackberries, 
then  add  a layer  of  the  pastry,  and  an- 
other layer  of  the  sweetened  blackber- 
ries. Put  bits  of  butter  on  the  black- 
berries. Have  the  top  layer  of  the 
pastry.  Be  sure  to  use  enough  black- 
berries to  make  the  pudding  rather 
moist.  It  should  be  steamed  for  three 
hours,  and  served  with  sweetened 
cream.  Until  you  have  tried  this,  you 
have  no  idea  how  very  good  a black- 
berry pudding  can  be. 

Blackberry  Pudding.  (2) 

Make  a biscuit  dough  of  one  pint  of 
flour,  one  pint  of  cold  boiled  potatoes, 
grated,  a quarter  of  a pqund  of  butter, 
a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  as  much 
sweet  milk  as  is  needed  to  bring  it  to 
the  proper  consistency.  It  should  be  as 
soft  as  possible,  and  allow  for  rolling. 
Roll  it  to  a half-inch  in  thickness, 
spread  it  with  blackberries,  roll  it  up, 
fasten  it  in  a cloth,  and  steam  it  for  an 
hour  and  a half.  Serve  with  blackberry 
sauce  or  sweetened  cream,  as  preferred. 

Blackberry  Gelatine. 

Stew  your  blackberries,  using  water 
enough  to  start  them  to  cooking,  then 
strain  them  to  remove  the  seeds.  Dis- 
solve gelatine  in  a portion  of  the  sauce, 
following  rules  as  for  making  any  gel- 
atine preparations,  pour  into  molds  and 
set  away  to  cool.  Serve  with  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  sauce,  which 
should  be  sweetened  to  taste. 

Blackberry  Waffles. 

Bake  waffles,  butter  them,  and  cover 
them  well  with  blackberry  marmalade. 
Cut  them  into  sections,  like  pie,  and 
serve  with  sweetened  cream.  We  like 
it  as  a dessert  better  than  any  pie  I 
can  bake. 


Blackberries  for  Winter 

By  Hortense  W.  Hr  ohm 


As  a fruit  for  winter  use  the  black- 
berry is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  That 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  not  good,  but 
that  it  is  not  easily  made  good.  One 
great  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
get  so  few  really  perfect  blackberries 
— that  is,  in  our  locality.  Sometimes 
we  will  have  two  seasons  in  succession 
when  the  berries  will  be  unfit  to  put 
up.  The  imperfect  blackberry  is  more 
utterly  worthless  than  the  imperfect 
variety  of  any  other  kind  of  fruit. 
Blackberries  for  winter  use  must  be 
plump,  ripe  and  juicy.  They  should  not 
be  cooked  too  long,  more  especially  in 
the  preparations  where  the  seeds  are 
retained. 

I am  very  fond  of  blackberries,  and 
when,  by  extreme  care,  I have  managed 
to  find  enough  perfect  fruit  to  fill  a 
few  cans,  I actually  rejoice  over  my 
good  fortune  until  I am  laughed  at. 

One  of  my  neighbors  says  she  kept 
blackberries  perfectly,  last  winter,  by 
the  "cold  water”  method.  If  my  black- 
berry patch  treats  me  at  all  generous- 
ly this  year,  I mean  to  try  it;  but  if  I 
can  have  only  a few  cans  I shall  put 
them  up  in  the  good  old  way. 

Canned  Blackberries. 

Select  only  perfect  berries,  fill  the 
cans,  sprinkle  on  sugar  to  taste,  and 
fill  them  with  blackberry  juice  obtain- 
ed by  stewing  and  straining  some  of 
the  less  perfect  berries — not  those  that 
are  overripe,  but  some  that  are  unripe 
along  one  side,  or  having  hard  spots. 
The  juice  from  such  berries  can  be 
used  in  canning,  but  it  must  be  boiled 
and  strained.  Pour  it,  hot,  over  the 
cans  of  berries,  and  then  set  the  cans 
in  a dish  of  water  on  the  range  until 
they  come  to  a boil.  Seal  at  once.  If 
blackberries  are  cooked  too  long  they 
become  tough  and  bitter. 

Canned  Blackberries.  (2) 

Sweeten  the  blackberries  to  taste,  let 
them  stand  over  night  in  a porcelain 
dish,  and  in  the  morning  boil  them  in 
their  own  juice,  canning  them  as  soon 
as  they  are  sufficiently  cooked. 

Dried  Blackberries. 

Use  a pint  of  sugar  to  a pint  of  ber- 
ries, mixing  them  well,  then  cook  in  a 
porcelain  kettle,  without  adding  water. 
Stir  carefully,  and  they  will  not  burn. 
Let  them  boil  for  a minute  or  two  then 
dip  them  on  to  plates  and  let  them  dry 
in  the  sun.  or  in  an  oven  that  is  not 
too  hot.  Boil  the  syrup  down  until  it 
is  almost  ready  to  “sugar.”  and  pour 
it  over  the  plates  of  berries.  When 
the  berries  are  thoroughly  dried,  pack 
in  glass  jars,  or  in  tin  cans  that  cover 
closely.  I use  for  such  purposes  the 
glass  jars  that  are  not  quite  perfect 
enough  for  canning.  If  they  have  no 
cover,  I tie  cotton  batting  over  the 
tops. 

Blackberry  Jam. 

Select  only  perfect  fruit,  wash  It 


thoroughly,  and  let  it  cook  for  fifteen 
minutes,  removing  any  scum  that  may 
appear.  Mash  the  berries  to  start  the 
juice  and  enable  you  to  cook  it  with- 
out adding  water.  When  all  the  scum 
seems  to  have  risen,  add  sugar  in  the 
proportion  of  a coffee-cupful  to  a pint 
of  the  mashed  fruit,  and  let  it  boil  for 
half  an  hour  longer,  stirring  constant- 
ly. Pour  into  jam  pots,  or  any  wide- 
mouthed dish,  cover  with  white  paper 
dipped  in  alcohol,  and  tie  several  lay- 
ers of  cotton  batting  over  all. 

Blackberry  and  Apple  Jam. 

Take  four  quarts  of  blackberries  to 
two  quarts  of  stewed  apples,  and  add 
four  quarts  of  sugar.  Cook  all  together 
for  half  an  hour,  and  seal  as  above 
directed. 

Blaekberry  Jelly. 

Stew  the  berries  in  a very  little 
water,  strain  them  through  a jelly  bag, 
add  an  equal  amount  of  sugar,  and  let 
the  juice  boil  hard  for  almost  half  an 
hour. 

Blackberry  Jelly.  (2) 

Mash  the  fruit  well,  and  let  the  juice 
drain  through  a jelly  bag.  Pour  it  over 
an  equal  amount  of  sugar,  while  both 
are  hot.  That  is,  heat  the  juice  on  the 
stove,  and  the  sugar  in  the  oven — stir 
them  together  while  hot,  let  them  come 
to  a boil  and  as  soon  as  the  sugar  is 
dissolved  pour  the  jelly  into  glasses 
and  stand  them  in  the  sun  until  well 
"set.” 

Blnekberry  Jelly  (3) 

Dissolve  half  a box  of  gelatine  in  a 
very  little  water,  and  stir  it  into  the 
juice  obtained  from  two  quarts  of 
blackberries.  Add  three  pints  of  sugar 
and  let  all  boil  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Blnekberry  Vlnegnr. 

Mash  the  blackberries  to  a pulp,  in  a 
stone  vessel,  and  cover  with  pure  cider 
vinegar.  Vinegar  made  of  chemicals 
will  not  serve  the  purpose  at  all.  If 
you  cannot  buy  pure  cider  vinegar,  you 
can  make  an  apple  vinegar  with  very 
little  trouble  that  is  almost  as  good. 
Let  the  blackberries  and  vinegar  stand 
all  day  in  the  sun,  stirring  them  well, 
occasionally;  then  put  them  in  the  cel- 
lar over  night,  stirring  them  again  be- 
fore going  to  bed.  In  the  morning, 
drain  off  all  the  liquid,  and  pour  it  over 
as  many  freshly  mashed  blackberries 
as  you  had  the  first  time.  Let  it  re- 
main in  the  sun  all  day,  stirring  as  be- 
fore. and  set  it  in  the  cellar  at  night. 
In  the  morning,  drain  off  the  liquid  as 
before  and  to  every  quart  allow  three- 
fourths  of  a pint  of  water  and  five 
pints  of  sugar.  Stir  this  over  the  fire 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  allowing 
it  to  come  slowly  to  the  boiling  point. 
Remove  all  the  scum  as  it  appears.  As 
soon  as  the  vinegar  begins  to  bubble 
remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  seal  at 


Make  Your  Grocery  Money  Buy  Both 

GROCERIES  AND  FURNITURE  WITHOUT  EXTRA  COST 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  get  these  nice  things  for  your  home  without 
extra  cost  by  buying  your  groceries  direct  from  us?  The  same  amount 
of  money  you  are  now  paying  out  for  groceries  will  get  both  groceries 
and  these  beautiful  premiums,  or  your  choice  from  nearly  1000  more 
shown  in  our  big  free  catalog.  Everyday  you  buy  or  use  tea,  coffee, 
soap,  baking  and  washing  powder,  flavoring  extracts,  etc., 
which  if  purchased  on  our  "Factory  to  Family”  plan— direct 
from  the  maker— can  be  had  for  same  prices  or  less  than 
you  are  now  paying  the  regular  dealer  and  in  addition  we, 
give  these  nice  premiums.  If  youbuy  $2  worth  of  groceries 
we  give  a $2  premium:  with  $5  worth  a $5  premium;  with  $10 
worth  this  $10  couch  or  chair  or  any  other  $10  premuim  you 
select  from  our  catalog.  Why  not  make  your  grocery 
bill  pay  your  furniture  bill— or  furnish  your  home  without 
extra  cost?  You  will  be  surprised  how  quickly  you  can  get 
these  useful,  beautiful  articles.  To  convince  you  that  the 
groceries  and  premiums  we  furnish  are  high-grade  we  send 
both  on  30  days  trial.  We  even  allow  you  to  use  them— test 
them— and  if  not  satisfactory  you  can  return  them  at  our 
expense  and  your  money  will  be  returned  without  a ques- 
tion. That  proves  our  goods  are  right— our  premiums  are 
right— our  dealing  with  our  customers  is  right— honest. 

GROCERIES  AT  HALF  PRICES  ON  OUR  “FACTORY  TO  FAMILY  PUN” 

If  you  don’t  need  the  premiums  you  can  get  our  high-grade  groceries  for  iuet  one-half  what 
regular  dealers  charge.  We  give  you  a Pure  Cream  Tartar  Baking  Powder  for  only  12^0  which 
dealers  sell  at  25c  a can;  a 25c  bottle  of  Lemon  or  Vanilla  Extract  for  12^c: 
Family  Laundry  Soap  at  2^c  a bar  (regular  price  5c  a bar,)  box  of  Fine  Toilet 
Soap  (3  bars)  onto'  12^c  for  which  dealers  ask  25  to  50c.  In  fact,  we  save 

you  one-half  on  everything  we 
make.  Then  we  have  another  sav- 
ing plan— we  call  it  our  “Club  of  10 
plan’’  which  is  fully  explained  in 
our  large  free  Furniture  catalog 
and  Style  Book.  You  ought  to  send 
for  this  money-saving  book  today. 

CROFTS  <&  REED 
913  Austin  Avenue 
Chicago. 


once.  Self-sealing  beer  bottles  are 
good  for  this  purpose. 

Blackberry  Shrub. 

Boil  and  strain  the  blackberries  as 
for  making  jelly.  Use  half  as  much 
sugar  as  you  would  for  making  jelly. 
Let  the  juice  boil  up  well,  and  seal  it 
while  hot. 

Blackberry  Cordial. 

Mash  juicy  ripe  blackberries  and 
strain  them  through  a jelly  bag  with- 
out heating  them.  Use  a pound  of 
sugar  to  every  quart  of  the  juice.  Tie, 
in  a thick  muslin  bag,  one  ounce  of 
grated  nutmeg  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  each,  of  cinnamon  and  cloves; 
cook  with  the  juice  and  sugar.  Let  it 
cook  for  twenty  minutes,  skimming 
carefully,  then  remove  it  from  the  fire 
and  add  a pint  of  good  brandy.  When 
it  becomes  cold,  remove  the  spices  and 
seal  the  cordial  in  small  bottles,  using 
sealing  wax  on  the  corks.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  of  preparations  for  sick 
people.  It  is  especially  to  be  recom- 
mended for  dysentery,  summer  com- 
plaint, etc.  It  is  often  put  up  without 
the  brandy,  in  which  case  it  must  be 
sealed  while  hot. 

Blackberry  Marmalade. 

Mash  juicy  blackberries  through  a 
sieve  that  will  permit  the  pulp  to  get 
through  but  not  the  seeds — or  squeeze 
them  through  strong  cheesecloth.  Make 
a syrup  of  half  as  much  sugar  as  you 
have  of  the  pulp,  using  as  little  water 
as  possible.  Pour  the  hot  syrup  over 
the  pulp,  stir  well,  and  let  it  remain  on 
the  fire  until  the  marmalade  is  boiling 
well  and  has  become  perfectly  smooth. 
Seal  while  hot. 

% 

MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES. 


Blackberry  Marmalade. 

Mash  the  blackberries  in  the  preserv- 
ing kettle  until  there  is  juice  enough 
to  start  them  cooking.  Run  them 
through  a colander,  return  them  to  the 
preserving  kettle,  and  to  every  pound 
of  the  fruit  add  a pound  of  sugar.  Cook 
twenty  minutes.  This  is  far  better 
than  the  old  way  of  cooking  and  stir- 
ring far  into  the  night.  The  marma- 
lade keeps  perfectly,  and  is  so  easily 


AWFUL  PSORIASIS  35  YEARS. 


Terrible  Scaly  Humor  In  Patches  All 
Over  the  Body — Skin  Cracked  and 
Bleeding — Cured  by  Cuticura. 


“I  was  afflicted  with  psoriasis  for 
thirty-five  years.  It  was  in  patches 
all  over  my  body.  I used  three  cakes 
of  Cuticura  Soap,  six  boxes  of  Oint- 
ment, and  two  bottles  of  Resolvent. 
In  thirty  days  I was  completely  cured, 
and  I think  permanently,  as  it  was 
about  five  years  ago.  The  psoriasis 
first  made  its  appearance  in  red  spots, 
generally  forming  a circle,  leaving  in 
the  center  a spot  about  the  size  of  a 
silver  dollar  of  sound  flesh.  In  a 
short  time  the  affected  circle  would 
form  a heavy  dry  scale  of  a white  sil- 
very appearance,  and  would  gradually 
drop  off.  To  remove  the  entire  scales 
by  bathing  or  using  oil  to  soften  them 
the  flesh  would  be  perfectly  raw,  and 
a light  discharge  of  bloody  substance 
would  ooze  out.  That  scaly  crust 
would  form  again  in  twenty-four 
hours.  It  was  worse  on  my  arms  and 
limbs,  although  it  was  in  spots  all 
over  my  body,  also  on  my  scalp.  If  I 
let  the  scales  remain  too  long  with- 
out removing  by  bath  or  otherwise, 
the  skin  would  crack  and  bleed.  I 
suffered  intense  itching,  worse  at 
nights  after  getting  warm  in  bed,  or 
blood  warm  by  exercise,  when  it 
would  be  almost  unbearable.  W.  M. 
Chidester,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  April  20, 
1905.” 


made  that  one  enjoys  eating  it! — Mrs. 
Chas.  A.  Umoselle,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Canned  Blackberries. 

Make  a syrup  of  ten  pounds  of  gran- 
ulated sugar  and  one  quart  of  water. 
When  it  boils,  add  ten  pounds  of  black- 
berries, and  let  them  boil  slowly  for 
thirty  minutes,  then  seal  immediately 
in  cans  previously  heated. — Mrs.  C.  K. 
Plumb,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Blackberry  Flummery. 

Stew  blackberries  until  soft,  sweet- 
ening to  taste.  Mix  a batter  of  flour 
and  water  and  stir  it  into  the  berries. 
Add  a lump  of  butter,  and  continue 
stirring  while  it  boils,  until  the  whole 
has  been  incorporated  into  a batter  just 
thick  enough  to  pour  into  a mold. 
When  perfectly  cold,  serve  with  cream 
and  sugar.  This  may  be  turned  into 
one  large  mold,  and  garnished  with 
jelly,  or  into  small  molds  for  individual 
serving. — J.  E.  W.,  Woolley,  Ore. 

Blackberry  Flummery.  (2) 

Take  one  cupful  of  stewed  blackber- 
ries, either  fresh  or  canned,  one  cupful 
of  water,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  corn  starch,  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Mix  all  well  together,  let 
it  boil,  stirring  constantly;  then  flavor 
with  vanilla,  and  serve  either  warm 
or  cold,  with  sugar  and  cream. — Name 
Lost. 

Blackberry  Sauce. 

Stew  the  blackberries,  using  nearly 
a pint  of  water  to  a quart  of  berries. 
Let  them  cook  fifteen  minutes,  then 
add  a tablespoonful  of  cornstarch 
which  has  been  dissolved  in  a little 
cold  water,  and  half  a teacupful  of 
sugar.  Let  cook  five  minutes  longer, 
then  set  aside  to  cool. — Minnie  Morris, 
Bunker  Hill,  111. 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Mary- 
land Horticultural  Society  will  be 
held  at  Berlin,  Md.,  on  one  of  the 
farms  of  Harrison's  Nurseries,  August 
8 and  9. 


Better  Than 
The  Original 

Is  almost  the  universal  verdict  of  those 
who  have  received  these  Photographs. 

The  accompanying  Engrav- 
ing is  made  from  a photo- 
graph that  we  copied  from 
one  that  cost  $6.00  a dozen. 
Placed  side  by  side  you 
cannot  tell  it  from  the 
original.  In  a large  num- 
ber of  cases  the  copy  is 
much  better  than  the  or- 
iginal. 

Photographic  science  has 
advantvd  so  far  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a 
whole  dozen  taken,  but  se- 
cure one  good  likeness,  send 
it  to  us  and  we  can  make  one  dozen  copies  that 
will  baffle  every  effort  of  tour  local  photogra- 
pher to  equal. 

We  Guarantee  that  these  photographs  will 
be  satisfactory  in  workmauship  and  that  they 
will  please  you  from  an  artistic  standpoint. 
If  not  entirely  satisfactory  we  will  cheerfully 
return  your  money.  Samples  of  our  Photos 
Free  on  request. 

Our  60-Day  Offer 

If  you  will  send  us  your  photograph  and  $1.00, 
within  the  next  60  days  we  will  send  you  one 
dozen  of  these  photographs,  return  the  orig- 
inal unharmed,  and  in  addition  mail  you 
Vick’s  Magazine  each  mouth  for  one  year. 

8EM)  SI  .00  NOW  and  gel  one  dozen  pho- 
tographs and  a years  subscription  to  Vick’s 
Magazine.  Our  publication  has  been  recog- 
nized as  the  leader  in  the  floral  and  garden  field 
for  over  a quarter  of  a century.  It  has  recently 
been  enlarged  and  improved  and  many  new 
departments  added,  making  it  a Home  Maga- 
zine for  the  Whole  Family.  Price50  cents 
a year.  Sample  copy  FREE. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  We  want  a good 
live  agent  in  each  locality  to  sell  our  photos— one 
who  is  a hustler  and  willing  to  work.  Our  agents 
m^ke  big  money.  Write  for  our  liberal  term9 
and  samples. 

* VicK  Publishing  Co. 

Photo  Dept.  Dansville,  \.Y. 
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Tomatoes  in  Thetr  Season 

By  Tima  Iona  Locke 


Cut  off  the  tops,  without  removing 
the  seeds;  season  well  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  lay  a bit  of  butter  on  top 
of  each  tomato.  Arrange  in  a pan,  and 
cook  in  a moderate  oven  for  four  or 
five  hours,  being  careful  that  they  do 
not  scorch.  About  half  an  hour  before 
serving  pour  into  the  pan  about  a half 
cupful  of  cream;  stir  it  gently  into  the 
gravy,  and  let  it  cook  slowly  till  ready 
to  be  served. 

Southern  Baked  Tomatoes. 

Peel  six  or  eight  large,  ripe  tomatoes, 
cut  into  small  pieces,  season  with 
minced  onion,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
sugar,  salt  and  cayenne.  Butter  a bak- 
ing dish,  and  line  with  very  thin  slices 
of  stale  bread,  buttered.  Pour  the 
tomatoes  into  the  dish,  sprinkle  with 
bread  crumbs  and  bits  of  butter,  and 
set  in  the  oven  to  bake  until  the  toma- 
toes are  well  done. 

Fried  Tomatoes. 

Make  a batter  of  one  egg,  half  a 
cupful  of  flour,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder,  and  a pinch  of  salt. 
Cut  firm  tomatoes  in  thick  slices,  dry 
on  a soft  towel,  season  to  taste,  dip 
each  slice  in  the  batter,  and  fry  brown 
in  hot  butter.  Serve  hot. 

Fried  Green  Tomatoes. 

Cut  large  green  tomatoes  in  thick 
slices,  and  sprinkle  with  salt.  Put  two 
ounces  of  butter  in  a frying  pan,  set 
over  the  fire  to  heat,  then  put  in  the 
slices  of  tomato  and  fry  brown  on  both 
sides;  dredge  with  pepper  and  powder- 
ed sugar,  take  up  on  a hot  dish  and 
pour  the  gravy  over  them. 

Deviled  Tomatoes,  a Creole  Recipe. 

Peel  large  firm  tomatoes,  and  cut  in 
two;  rub  a broiling  wire  with  butter, 
and  lay  the  tomatoes  on  it,  set  over  a 
clear  fire  until  brown,  dredge  with  salt 
and  cayenne.  Take  up  on  a warm  dish, 
make  a sauce  of  a tablespoonful  of 
French  mustard,  the  same  of  butter,  a 
teas;«oonful  of  pepper  sauce,  the  juice 
of  a small  lemon,  a teaspoonful  of  cur- 
rant jelly,  and  a little  salt,  and  pour 
over  the  tomatoes.  Or,  dip  each  slice 
in  the  sauce,  lay  in  a baking  dish,  and 
bake  for  fifteen  minutes,  take  up  care- 
fully on  a serving  dish,  and  pour  the 
remaining  sauce  over. 

Rice  and  Tomatoes. 

Remove  the  seeds  from  firm  tomatoes 
and  fill  with  rice,  boiled  and  seasoned 
to  taste,  bake  till  the  tomatoes  are 
done.  Or,  place  boiled  rice  and  toma- 
toes in  alternate  layers  in  a baking 
dish,  seasoning  to  taste,  over  the  top 
sprinkle  broad  crumbs,  and  dot  with 
bits  of  butter,  cover  and  bake  for  half 
an  hour,  then  uncover  and  brown. 

Tomato  Soup. 

One  dozen  fresh  tomatoes,  peeled  and 
sliced,  or  one  quart  can;  two  quarts  of 
water,  one  small  onion  stuck  with  four 
cloves,  one  bay  leaf.  Let  this  all  sim- 
mer together  for  about  half  an  hour, 
strain,  and  return  to  the  fire,  when  it 
again  boils,  add  butter,  salt  and  pep- 
per to  season  to  taste,  then  thicken 
with  a tablespoonful  of  corn  starch  dis- 
solved in  a little  cold  water,  add  a tea- 
poonful  of  sugar.  When  this  has  cook- 
ed for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  serve 
with  crackers  heated  in  the  oven,  or 
with  croutons  of  bread. 

Baked  Tomatoes. 

Baked  Green  Tomatoes. 

Cut  off  a thick  slice  at  the  stem  end, 
remove  the  seeds,  and  place  in  salt 
water  for  an  hour.  To  a pint  of  bread 
crumbs  and  a small  onion  finely  minc- 
ed, two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  salt 
and  pepper,  and  enough  hot  water  to 
moisten,  mix  well,  and  fill  the  toma- 
toes, set  them  in  a pan,  add  a little  hot 
water,  cover,  and  bake  slowly  for  an 

By  Octabia 

Scalloped  Tomatoes. 

Fill  a pudding  pan  with  alternate 
layers  of  tomatoes  and  stale  bread 
crumbs.  Dot  each  layer  as  put  in  with 
bits  of  butter,  a pinch  of  salt  and  a 
sprinkle  of  sugar  and  bake  one-half 
hour.  Either  canned  or  fresh  fruit 
may  be  used. 

Fried  Tomatoes. 

Slice  under-ripe  tomatoes  one-half 
inch  thick.  Dip  in  flour  and  fry  a 
rich  brown.  Serve  with  meats.  More 
digestible  than  the  fried  green  toma- 
toes that  so  many  eat.  There!  I for- 
got to  say  “sprinkle  with  salt  after 
slicing.” 

Baked  Egg  and  Tomato. 

Select  a large  smooth  tomato,  cut  a 
slice  from  the  smooth  end,  scoop  out 
the  seeds  and  pulp,  sprinkle  the  inside 
with  salt,  pepper  and  fine  bread  or 
cracker  crumbs.  Break  an  egg  in  it 
and  bake  till  the  egg  is  done.  This 
is  nice  to  carry  to  a sick  person. 

Tomato  Bisque. 

Allow  one  pint  of  milk  to  come  to  the 
boiling  point.  Stir  in  one  tablospoon- 
ful  of  corn  starch,  which  has  been 
moistened  with  milk;  add  a small  lump 
of  butter,  one  pint  of  tomatoes,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Strain  and  serve 
with  small  squares  of  toasted  bread. 

Stuffed  Tomato  Salad. 

Select  uniform,  bright  red  tomatoes, 
take  a.  slice  from  the  tops,  remove  seeds 
and  pulp.  Drain  and  chop  the  pulp, 
after  removing  the  seeds,  and  to  every 
cupful  of  pulp  use  one-third  cupful  of 
cucumbers  and  twe  tablespoonfuls  of 
pickle,  cut  fine.  Drain  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible and  add  two-thirds  of  a cupful 
of  cold  minced  chicken.  Mix  with  any 
salad  dressing  liked,  refill  the  tomato 
shells,  garnish  with  parsley  and  set 
each  on  a lettuce  leaf. 


hour.  Remove  the  cover  and  brown 
slightly  before  serving. 

Green  Tomato  Pie. 

Line  a plate  with  a good  crust,  and 
fill  with  the  peeled  and  sliced  tomatoes, 
add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  one 
of  butter,  cut  in  bits,  three  of  sugar, 
and  flavor  with  nutmeg  or  cinnamon. 
Cover  with  top  crust,  and  bake  slowly. 

Ripe  Tomato  Pie. 

Scald  and  peel  four  large  yellow 
tomatoes,  slice  into  a tin  lined  with 
crust,  add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
one  of  vinegar,  one  of  flour,  and  a 
small  lump  of  butter,  cover  with  strips 
of  crust,  and  bake  slowly  till  done. 

Cream  Tomato  Pie. 

Scald  and  peel  five  tomatoes,  slice 
them  and  sprinkle  with  salt,  let  them 
stand  while  you  mix  and  roll  out  the 
crust,  then  drain  off  the  juice,  and  add 
a cup  of  sugar,  half  a cup  of  sweet 
cream,  one  egg,  and  flavor  with  nut- 
meg. 

Green  Tomato  Mince  Pie. 

One  pint  of  finely  chopped  green 
tomatoes,  three  large  apples  also  chop- 
ped fine,  three  cups  of  sugar,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  one-half  cupful 
of  vinegar,  a pinch  of  salt  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  mixed  spices. 

Stewed  Tomatoes. 

Peel  and  cut  up  six  large  ripe  toma- 
toes, cook  in  a sauce  pan  for  half  an 
hour,  then  add  a cupful  of  bread 
crumbs,  a tablespoonful  of  butter,  and 
seasoning  to  taste.  Stew  slowly  for 
fifteen  minutes  longer,  and  serve  hot. 

Tomato  Curry. 

Peel  and  and  chop  four  large  toma- 
toes; pare  and  dice  one  large  tart  ap- 
ple, and  mince  fine  one  small  onion.  Fry 
the  oniion  in  a spoonful  of  butter,  add 
the  diced  apple  and  cook  for  five  min- 
utes. Add  water  to  cover,  then  add  the 
tomatoes,  one  teaspoonful  each  of 
lemon  juice  and  curry  powders,  and 
salt  to  taste.  Let  simmer,  then  stir 
in  one  cupful  of  boiled  rice.  Let  cook 
till  nearly  dry. 

Tomato  Omelet. 

Peel  and  chop  a quart  of  ripe  toma- 
toes, put  into  a sauce  pan  with  a small 
finely  minced  onion,  a little  butter,  salt 
and  pepper,  a large  cracker  pounded 
fine,  cover  tight,  and  simmer  for  one 
hour.  Beat  five  eggs  to  a froth,  have 
a griddle  hot  and  well  buttered,  beat 
the  eggs  and  tomatoes  together  and 
pour  onto  the  griddle;  brown,  fold  and 
serve. 

Sliced  Tomatoes. 

Peel  and  lay  in  cold  salt  water  for 
half  an  hour,  then  slice  very  thin, 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  white  sugar, 
pour  lemon  juice  over  them  and  serve. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes. 

Cut  off  the  tops  and  remove  the 
seeds,  then  fill  with  cold  cooked  corn, 
seasoned  to  taste,  put  bread  crumbs 
and  a little  butter  on  top  of  each,  and 
bake  for  half  an  hour. 

Tomato  Toast. 

Toast  slices  of  bread,  cut  in  small 
squares  and  place  in  a tureen,  pour 
over  them  cooked  and  seasoned  toma- 
toes, and  serve  hot. 

Tomato  Salad. 

Scald,  peel  and  chill  as  many  toma- 
toes as  will  be  required.  Cut  them  in 
halves,  dust  with  paprika,  and  arrange 
each  half  in  a shallow  cup  of  crisp  let- 
tuce leaves.  Mix  together  one  table- 
spoonful of  grated  horseradish,  one 
tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice,  a dash  of 
cayenne,  and  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Stir  this  into  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  sweet  cream  whipped  to  a stiff  froth. 
Put  a tablespoonful  of  the  dressing  on 
each  half  of  tomato. 

Jackson 

Tomato  Soup. 

One  pint  of  cooked  tomatoes,  one  pint 
of  sweet  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  flour, 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  Mix  the 
butter  and  flour,  stir  in  the  milk  to 
make  a white  sauce.  Pour  the  toma- 
toes which  should  be  boiling,  in  the 
soup  tureen,  then  pour  in  the  boiling 
sauce,  stirring  well.  Salt  just  before 
serving, 

Baked  Stuffed  Tomatoes. 

From  the  blossom  end  of  twelve 
tomatoes  cut  thin  slices,  scoop  out  the 
pulp  with  a spoon,  being  careful  not  to 
cut  the  skins.  Chop  an  onion  fine  and 
mix  with  a cupful  of  bread  crumbs  and 
the  pulp.  Season  with  salt,  pepper,  a 
pinch  of  sugar  and  a little  cream  or 
butter.  Refill  the  tomato  shells,  place 
the  slice  on  top,  put  in  a baking  dish, 
cut  ends  up,  and  bake  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  or  until  tomatoes  are  cooked 
but  not  broken.  They  may  be  served 
with  or  without  tomato  sauce. 

A good  sauce  is  made  as  follows: 
Simmer  one  pint  of  tomatoes,  one  chop- 
ped onion,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and 
one  clove  together  for  ten  minutes. 
Rub  through  a seive.  Fry  one  table- 
spoonful of  flour  in  the  same  amount 
of  butter  one  minute,  add  the  tomato 
gradually,  stir  and  simmer  till  smooth 
and  thick.  This  is  nice  with  fish  or 
meat. 

Panned  Tomatoes. 

Cut  tomatoes  in  halves.  For  four, 
heat  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a 
frying  pan.  Dip  tomatoes  in  flour,  put 
in  pan  cut  side  down,  cover  and  cook 
over  fire  till  brown,  lift  out  in  a deep 
dish,  sprinkle  a spoonful  of  flour  in 
the  pan,  stir,  add  a cupful  of  milk  or 
water,  boil  one  minute,  stir  well  and 
pour  around  the  tomatoes.  I sometimes 
use  nice  meat  fryings  instead  of  butter, 
serving  the  meat  and  tomatoes  to- 
gether. 


Tresh  Tomatoes 

By  Nellie  Blakeley. 

There  are  few  people  who  know  the 
value  of  tomatoes  as  food,  and  it  is  a 
pity,  for  they  are  so  easily  grown,  so 
healthful  and  so  economical.  A really 
slim  repast  may  be  converted  into  quite 
an  elegant  meal  by  the  addition  of  to- 
matoes. For  instance,  1 was  visiting  a 
friend,  and  we  had  decided  upon  a very 
plain  dinner,  because  we  wished  to 
gain  time  for  sewing.  We  were  to 
have  baked  potatoes,  boiled  beef  with 
horseradish  sauce,  and  bread,  butter 
and  coffee.  Just  as  we  were  ready  to 
sit  down,  she  was  thrown  into  a panic 
by  the  arrival  of  unexpected  guests  for 
whom  she  would  have  planned  a much 
more  pretentious  meal,  had  she  known 
they  were  coming. 

She  was  stewing  tomatoes  for  can- 
ning, and  I immediately  decided  to 
serve  a first  course  of 

Creamed  Tomatoes. 

I boiled  three  cupfuls  of  milk,  then 
stirred  in  one  cupful  of  sweet  cream, 
let  it  come  to  a boil,  then  added  four 
cupfuls  of  the  hot  stewed  tomatoes  into 
which  I had  stirred  a pinch  of  soda — 
just  enough  to  make  it  foam  up.  This 
prevents  the  milk  from  curdling.  1 
added  salt,  pepper  and  butter  to  taste, 
and  served  it  immediately  with  thin 
slices  of  dry  toast. 

While  preparing  the  soup,  I decided 
to  serve 

Tomato  Salad. 

I selected  nice,  large,  ripe  tomatoes 
—one  for  each  person  at  the  table,  and 
placed  them  upon  lettuce  leaves  in  in- 
dividual dishes,  after  having  scooped 
out  the  centers.  X chopped  cabbage, 
celery,  a tiny  bit  of  onion,  and  two 
crab  apples,  very  fine,  mixed  them  with 
mayonnaise  dressing  and  a touch  of 
horseradish,  stuffed  the  cavities  made 
in  the  tomatoes  with  this,  put  more  of 
the  dressing  over  the  tomato,  and  my 
salad  was  almost  as  nice  as  if  I had 
had  plenty  of  material  from  which  to 
select. 

Tomato  Salad  (2) 

Prepare  the  tomatoes  as  above  direct- 
ed, and  fill  the  cavities  with  chopped 
apples  and  nuts.  Add  mayonnaise 
dressing. 

Tomato  Salad  (3) 

Pare  tomatoes,  cut  them  in  thin 
slices  .and  arrange  them  in  a salad 
dish  with  a mixture  of  chopped,  pickled 
beets,  a little  raw  turnip,  shredded,  and 
a touch  of  horse  radish.  Cover  with 
mayonnaise  dressing,  and  serve  very 
cold. 

As  you  see,  I am  using  just  what  may 
be  found  in  every  farm  house.  The 
salads  that  may  be  made  with  tomatoes 
as  a foundation  are  endless  in  number; 
but  these  recipes  will  serve  as  sug- 
gestions, to  the  inventive  cook. 

Tomatoes  with  Macaroni. 

Break  half  a pound  of  macaroni  into 
bits,  put  it  into  boiling  salted  water 
enough  to  cover  it,  and  let  it  cook  ten 
minutes.  Then  drain  it,  put  it  in  lay- 
ers into  a buttered  baking  dish,  with 
sliced  tomatoes  between  each  layer. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  bits  of 
butter,  and  springle  bread  crumbs  over 
the  top.  Let  this  bake  in  a moderate 
oven  for  one  hour,  and  serve  hot. 

Tomatoes  and  Rice. 

Cook  one  cupful  of  rice  in  five  cup- 
fuls of  tomato  sauce  that  has  been 
boiled,  strained  and  seasoned.  Shake 
the  dish  in  which  it  is  cooking,  occa- 
sionally, but  do  not  stir  it  with  a spoon 
if  you  can  help  it,  as  that  breaks  the 
rice.  Let  it  cook  on  the  back  of  the 
range  until  the  rice  has  absorbed  all 
the  tomato  sauce. 

Tomatoes  with.  Meat. 

Chop  bits  of  cold  meat,  but  not  very 
fine.  Pare  and  stew  nice  ripe  tomatoes, 
adding  onion,  cloves,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste.  Put  the  sauce  through  a 
colander.  Put  a scant  half  cupful  of 
butter  into  the  frying  pan,  sprinkle  in 
a tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  stir  it 
smooth,  until  it  becomes  brown,  put  in 
the  cold  meat  and  the  tomato  sauce. 
When  it  has  boiled  up  well,  serve  it  on 
slices  of  toasted  bread. 

it 

MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES. 

Fried  Ripe  Tomatoes. 

Take  six  good  sized  tomatoes  and  one 
medium  sized  onion.  Put  one  table- 
spoonful of  butter  in  skillet.  When 
butter  is  hot,  slice  in  the  onion  and 
brown  well.  Add  tomatoes  peeled  and 
sliced — cover  closely  and  let  cook,  not 
too  fast,  for  half  an  hour.  Season  with 
heaping  teaspoonful  salt  and  same  of 
sugar  and  generous  pinch  of  pepper. 
Stir  well  for  a minute  and  they  are 
ready  to  serve. — Mrs.  Blanche  B.  Car- 
son,  Odessa,  Mo. 

Tomato  Pie. 

Line  a plate  with  paste,  fill  with 
sliced  tomatoes,  cut  thin,  sprinkle  with 
sugar,  sift  a little  cinnamon  or  grated 
nutmeg  over,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
lemon  juice,  and  a little  lemon  essence 
or  grated  lemon  peel.  Cover  and  bake 
— C.  C.  D. 

Broiled  Tomatoes. 

Take  ripe  tomatoes,  slice,  sprinkle 
with  salt,  lay  on  a hot  gridiron  and 
broil.  Take  up,  cover  with  melted  but- 
ter and  sprinkle  with  pepper. 

it 

Hints  for  the  Canning  Season. 

Remember  that  the  fumes  of  a brim- 
stone match  will  remove  berry  stains 
from  books  and  papers,  as  well  as  from 
the  fingers. 

Have  on  hand  plenty  of  old  towels, 
holders,  etc.,  to  be  used  during  the  can- 
ning season,  so  as  not  to  get  your  good 
ones  all  covered  with  fruit  stains. 

Get  new  rubber  rings  for  your  glass 
cans  every  year.  You'll  save  the  price 
in  the  fruit,  for  with  old  rubber  rings 
you  are  sure  to  lose  many  cans  of  fruit, 
thus  waste  precious  time  and  strength, 
as  well  as  money. 


HOWTO 
HANDLE  BEES 


Are  you  interested  in  bees? 

Bee  culture  Is  a pleasing, 
profitable,  healthful,  outdoor 
occupation.  If  you  understand 
bees  you  can  handle  them  with 
very  little  work  and  have  all  the 
honey  you  want  and  some  to  sell.  ™ 
There’s  money  In  honey,  and  the  study  of 
bee-culture  Is  facinatlng  as  well.  Our  42- 
years  experience  enables  us  to  show  you 
how  to  raise  bees  profitably.  Our  free 
book,  “Hints  on  Bee  Culture’’  tells  you 
how  to  handle  bees,  how  to  care  for  honey, 
etc.  Write  for  It  today,  we’ll  also  send  free 
a complete  catalog  of  everything  you’ll 
need  in  handling  bees  Including  hives 
and  all  kinds  of  supplies.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  start  in  the  bee  business. 

Write  for  the  book  today— 
learn  how  to  handle  bees 
and  how  to  start 
on  small  Invest- 
ment and  make 
money. 

KRETCHMER  MEG.  CO. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 


A Complete  Record 

of  all  the  experiments,  Investigations  and 
practical  work  conducted  by  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment 
Station  is  contained  In  the  Missouri 
Agricultural  College  Farmer.  This 
monthly  magazine  Is  published  by  the 
students  of  the  agricultural  college  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  faculty 
of  that  institution.  The  progressive 
farmer  has  his  daily  and  weekly  papers 

to  keep  him  posted  regarding  the  mar- 
kets, etc.,  but  his  best  medium  for  scien- 
tific instruction  is  the 

Missouri  Agricultural  College  Farmer 

Under  new  management  during  1906,  this 
paper  will  be  enlarged  and  Improved 
generally.  It  will  be  handsomely  illus- 
trated with  pictures  of  many  of  the 
experiments  and  buildings  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  No  other  paper  Is 
In  a position  to  keep  Its  readers  In  such 
close  touch  with  this  Institution. 

Subscription  price  50  cents  per  year, 
but  will  be  sent  during  1906  for  ten 
cents  and  the  names  of  ten  progressive 
farmers.  Address 

MISSOURI  AGRI.  COLLEGE  FARMER, 
Columbia,  Missouri 


The  Right  Place  to 

BuyTrees 

Is  Where  you  can  get  the  best  trees  at  right 
prices.  This  you  can  do  by  buying  them  from 
us.  Our  trees  are  propagated  direct  from  choice 
bearing,  reselected  trees;  they  will  produce  fruit 
of  highest  color,  richest  flavor,  most  uniform 
size,  and  the  trees  are  hardy,  early  and  prolific 
bearers.  We  guarantee  our  trees  and  prices  to 
please.  If  you  want  an  apple  that  will  keep 
until  the  new  orop  comes  in,  plant  the  Hissing  Link  Apple 

Missing  Link  Apple  Company 

Nurserymen,  CLAYTON,  ILL. 


F.W.  MENERAY 

Crescent  Nursery 
Company  Ine. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS.  IOWA 

’Established  lSiS 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Spring  delivery 
for  NATIVE  AMERICANA  PLUM  SEED- 
LINGS, the  best  budding  and  grafting  stock 
for  plums  for  the  Northern  trade. 

Apple,  Cherry.  Plum,  Currant,  Grape, 
Forest  Tree  Seedlings,  Ornamental  Tree* 
and  Shrubs  In  car  lots. 

300  Named  Varieties  Paeonies 


Hardy  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Trees  6 Shrubs 

Healthy,  vigorous,  productive  and  free  from 
Insect  pests.  NONE  BETTER  or  cheaper.  No 
traveling  salesman  can  compete  with  us  in 
price,  quality  considered.  £ Get  Free  Catalogue. 

GEORGE]  H.  WHITING  NURSERIES, 
Lock  Box  1110  Yankton,  S.  D. 


I WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write 
me  today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or 
what  your  occupation  lias  been,  I will 
teach  you  the  Heal  Estate  business  by 
mail;  appoint  you  Special  Representa- 
tive of  my  Company  in  your  town ; start 
you  in  a profitable  business  of  your  own 
and  help  you  make  big  money  at  once. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  men  without 
capital  to  become  independent  for  life. 
Valuable  book  and  full  particulars  free. 
Write  today. 

EDWIN  R.  MARDEN,  President 
1 Co-operative  Realty  Co. 

1496  Athenaeum  Building,  Chicago. 

1496  Maryland  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Address  nearest  office. 


P%  Send  usyour  address 

(11  mm  1 1 £|lf  V||  VA  and  we  will  show  you 

V Cl  VQv  Mill  W bow  to  make#3  a day 

||j  9 absolutely  sure;  we 

w|r  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 

the  locality  whoro  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully,  remember  we  guarantee  aclear  profit 
of  $3  for  every  day's  work,  absolutely  sure.  W rite  at  once. 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  CO„  Box  | 60  I Detroit,  MUk. 
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Preparing  Tomatoes  for  Winter 


Tomato  Flga, 

The  small  yellow  tomatoes  are  best 
for  making  tomato  figs.  Select  only 
those  which  are  firm  and  ripe.  Scald 
and  peel  them,  and  for  every  four 
pounds  of  tomatoes  allow  a pound  and 
a half  of  brown  sugar.  Put  a layer  of 
tomatoes  In  the  preserving  kettle,  then 
one  of  sugar,  continuing  until  your 
fruit  is  used.  Let  them  simmer  slowly 
until  they  look  clear,  then  take  them 
and  put  them  on  plates  and  let  them 
dry,  either  in  the  sun  or  in  a slow  oven. 
While  drying,  sprinkle  occasionally 
with  granulated  sugar.  When  dry, 
pack  them  in  layers  with  granulated 
sugar  between,  in  boxes.  These  are 
almost  as  nice  as  the  real  figs. — Mrs. 
Ella  Beatty,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Tomato  Mangoes. 

Choose  medium-sized  green  tomatoes, 
that  are  sound  and  firm,  cut  off  the  top 
on  the  stem  side  and  scrape  out  the 
inside,  leaving  a thick  wall.  Let  them 
stand  In  a strong  brine  for  two  hours, 
then  drain  and  wipe  them  dry,  after 
which  they  are  to  be  filled  with  the 
following  preparation: 

Take  one  quart  of  green  tomatoes, 
one  quart  cabbage  chopped  fine;  one 
tablespoonful  eauh  of  salt  and  mustard, 
one  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper,  and 
one  cupful  of  green  peppers  chopped 
fine.  Mix  all  together  and  stuff  toma- 
toes. Sew  on  the  tops  that  were  cut 
off,  pack  in  stone  jar,  and  pour  on 
boiling  vinegar  sweetened  to  taste.  Re- 
peat for  a few  mornings  and  tie  up.  A 
few  horseradish  leaves  put  on  top  will 
help  in  their  keeping. — Mrs.  Ella  Beat- 
ty, Bozeman,  Mont. 

Tomato  Honey. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  ripe,  yellow 
tomatoes  and  white  sugar,  and  to  every 
five  pounds  of  the  fruit  add  the  Juice 
of  two  lemons.  Scald  and  peel  the 
tomatoes,  let  them  cook  until  they  can 
be  rubbed  through  a sieve;  then  add 
the  sugar  to  the  pulp,  and  let  it  cook 
until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  honey. 
Extract  of  lemon  may  be  used  for 
flavoring,  if  the  lemons  are  net  to  be 
had. — Mrs.  Ella  Beatty,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Tomato  Catsup. 

Take  twenty  pounds  of  ripe  tomatoes, 
throe  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  two  of 
cinnamon,  one  of  allspice,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  eloves,  one  of  black  pepper,  one 
of  red  pepper,  and  a tablespoonful  of 
ground  mustard;  also  three  cupfuls 
each  of  vinegar  and  sugar.  Cook  toma- 
toes until  soft  and  rub  through  sieve 
to  remove  skins  and  seeds.  Then  put 
pulp  and  spices  on  stove,  and  let  them 
boil  until  thick,  after  which  add  sugar 
and  vinegar,  and  let  boil  ten  minutes 
more  . Bottle  and  seal.  All  of  the 
spices  should  be  ground.  A few  cloves 
put  on  top  will  prevent  mould. — Mrs. 
Ella  Beatty,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Canned  Tomatoes. 

Gather  the  tomatoes  early  In  the 
morning,  place  sound,  smooth  ones  in 
a bucket  or  pan,  and  pour  boiling  hot 
water  over  them,  let  stand  on  stove 
until  they  crack,  then  pare,  drop  in  a 
granite  pan,  heat  to  the  boiling  point 
rs  pickly  as  possible  and  salt  to  taste. 
Have  your  glass  jars  well  heated,  fill 
them  half  full  of  hot  water,  pour  out 
and  fill  with  the  boiling  tomatoes,  seal 
quickly,  and  do  not  try  to  screw  tighter 
after  they  cool,  wrap  In  paper  or  pack 
in  cotton  seed,  and  keep  in  a cool,  dark 
place.— Sallie  Cleveland,  Pottsboro,  Tex. 

Canned  Tomatoes  (2) 

Scald  and  peel,  put  in  an  agate  pan 
and  set  on  the  stove  till  the  juice  cooks 
out  and  cover  them  about  fifteen  min- 
utes. Warm  the  cans,  put  one  tea- 
spoonful each  of  sugar  and  salt  to  each 
quart,  in  the  cans,  fill  with  the  fruit 
and  cover  with  the  juice.  Seal  while 
hot,  wrap  cans  in  dark  paper  and  keep 
in  a cool  place.  Use  no  water,  and 
de  not  cut  tomatoes  if  they  will  go 
in  the  cans  whole.  Use  both  glass  and 
tin  cans. — Octavia  Jackson. 

Canned  Tomatoes.  (3) 

Scald  and  peel.  Drop  in  the  'ans  (I 
use  glass),  fill  the  spaces  with  water. 
Set  the  cans  in  a wash-boiler  with  a 
folded  cloth  underneath  and  between. 
Screw  on  lids  loosely  without  rubbers 
and  boll  one  hour,  then  take  cans  out 
and  fill  with  boiling  water,  for  the 
fruit  will  have  shrunken.  Put  on  the 
rubbers  and  screw  on  lids  as  tight  as 
possible.  When  cans  are  cool,  screw 
down  the  lids  again. — Octavia  Jackson. 

Tomato  Butter. 

Scald  and  pare  nice  sound  ripe  toma- 
toes, the  riper  the  better.  Then  cut 
them  up  so  they  will  cook  to  pieces 
qulek.  When  well  cooked,  let  cool,  then 
mash  through  a seive  and  measure,  and 
to  every  two  cupfuls  of  tomatoes  use 
one  cupful  of  sugar.  Boil  till  it  is  quite 
thick.  Just  before  taking  from  the  fire 
add  a teaspoonful  of  ground  cinnamon 
to  every  four  quarts  of  the  butter,  and 
let  boil  for  five  minutes,  then  put  in 

?lass  fruit  Jars,  and  seal  while  still  hot. 

t Is  sure  to  keep  well. — Minnie  Morris. 
Bunker  Hill,  111. 

Preserved  Tomatoes. 

Allow  a pound  of  sugar  for  every 
pound  of  fruit.  Let  them  stand  to- 
gether over  night.  Drain  off  the  syrup 
and  boil  it,  skimming  well.  Put  in  the 
tomatoes  and  boil  gently  twenty  min- 
utes. Take  out  the  fruit  and  boil  the 
syrup  down  until  it  thickens,  adding 
the  Juice  of  lemon.  Put  the  fruit  and 
syrup  into  jars  and  seal  or  tie  up. — 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Todd,  Neola,  Iowa. 

Tomato  Preserves. 

Take  three  or  four  quarts  of  sugar, 
put  in  a very  little  water.  Take  medium 
sized  tomatoes,  scald  and  peel.  When 
the  syrup  is  hot  put  in  as  many  of  the 
tomatoes  as  the  syrup  will  take.  Cook 
until  the  tomatoes  are  clear,  then  skim 


out  the  tomatoes  and  put  in  more  until 
you  have  cooked  what  you  want.  If 
the  syrup  looks  thin  and  watery  put  in 
more  sugar.  When  the  last  are  done, 
put  them  all  in  the  syrup  and  heat 
them  all  together.  Just  a few  minutes 
before  you  seal  them  put  in  two  hand- 
fuls of  raisins,  three  or  four  sticks  of 
cinnamon,  a few  whole  cloves;  then 
slice  in  two  or  three  lemons,  and  you 
have  a dish  fit  for  a king. — Mrs.  D.  B. 
Smart,  Atchison,  Kan. 

Tomato  Butter. 

To  every  four  pounds  of  ripe  toma- 
toes scalded  and  peeled,  add  one  pound 
of  nice  tart  cooking  apples,  pared,  cored 
and  sliced,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and 
two  and  one-half  pounds  of  sugar,  a 
little  powdered  ginger  may  be  added  if 
liked;  boil  and  stir  until  quite  thick, 
then  seal  in  pint  jars,  or  put  in  jelly 
tumblers. — Elma  Iona  Locke. 

Tomato  Preserves. 

Scald  and  peel  small,  round  yellow 
tomatoes,  add  to  them  three-fourths  of 
their  weight  of  sugar,  and  let  stand 
over  night,  then  pour  off  the  syrup  and 
boil  it,  removing  the  scum,  put  in  the 
tomatoes  and  boil  gently  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  remove  them,  and  boil 
the  syrup  down  thick.  Have  the  toma- 
toes in  jars,  and  pour  the  syrup  over 
them  and  seal.  A sliced  lemon  boiled 
in  the  syrup  gives  a delicious  flavor. 
— Elma  Iona  Locke. 

Tomato  Preserves.  (2) 

Scald  and  peel  ripe,  red  tomatoes, 
slice,  or  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  place 
in  a boiling  syrup  of  the  juice  and  half 
the  weight  of  the  tomatoes  in  sugar, 
cook  slowly  until  thick,  adding  a drop 
or  two  of  oil  of  cinnamon  to  flavor. 
This  is  much  nicer  if  the  seeds  are  re- 
moved when  the  tomatoes  are  cut.  Seal 
in  glass  jars. — Elma  Iona  Locke. 

Green  Tomato  Preserves. 

To  a peck  of  green  tomatoes,  allow 
six  pounds  of  sugar,  six  lemons,  one 
tablespoonful  of  ginger,  and  one-half 
pint  of  water.  Cover  the  tomatoes  with 
boiling  water  for  five  minutes,  then 
drain,  and  cut  them  in  slices  into  the 
preserving  kettle,  add  the  lemons,  slic- 
ed, and  the  sugar  and  ginger,  pour  over 
the  water,  cover  the  kettle,  and  cook 
very  slowly  for  one  and  one-half  hours. 
Skim  off  all  scum  while  boiling.  Set 
off  to  cool,  then  when  perfectly  cold, 
return  to  the  fire  and  simmer  gently 
for  another  hour  . Put  in  jars  and  set 
in  a cool  place. — Elma  Iona  Locke. 

Tomato  Jelly. 

One  peck  of  yellow  tomatoes,  cut  in 
pieces  and  boil  till  soft,  then  strain 
through  a jelly  bag,  put  on  the  fire  and 
boil  for  twenty  minutes;  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  sugar  (previously  warmed 
in  the  oven),  and  the  strained  juice  of 
a dozen  lemons;  boil  for  fifteen  minutes 
longer,  and  pour  into  glasses. — Elma 
Iona  Locke. 

Dried  Tomatoes. 

Press  the  fresh  pulp  through  a sieve 
or  strainer  to  remove  the  seeds  and 
skins,  then  spread  very  thinly  on  plates 
and  dry  in  the  hot  sun  or  a warm  oven. 
When  perfectly  dry,  break  in  fine 
pieces,  or  grind,  and  store  in  boxes  to 
use  for  soups,  or  in  any  way  desired. 
— Elma  Iona  Loeke. 

Tomato  Pickle. 

Take  large  tomatoes,  ripe  but  not 
soft,  slice  one-half  inch  thick,  put  a 
layer  an  inch  deep  in  a jar,  sprinkle 
over  them  a handful  of  light  brown 
sugar;  repeat  until  the  jar  is  full. 
Spread  over  a thin  cloth,  turn  a plate 
over  the  top  with  a light  weight  on. 
and  in  a few  weeks  you  will  have  sharp 
pickles. — Elma  Iona  Locke. 

Preserving  Tomatoes. 

Slice  sound  tomatoes  and  sprinkle 
with  sugar,  a layer  of  tomatoes  and  a 
layer  of  sugar,  the  day  before  you  cook 
them.  Two  gallons  of  sugar  to  three 
of  tomatoes.  In  the  morning  pour  juice 
into  a porcelain  pan,  let  it  come  to  a 
boil,  skim  it,  and  add  the  tomatoes; 
let  cook  until  they  are  transparent. 
Pour  into  stone  or  glass  jars  and  put 
away. — Sallie  Cleveland,  Pottsboro,  Tex. 

Canning  Tomatoes  in  Glass. 

Take  medium-sized  well-ripened  to- 
matoes and  place  them  in  a shallow 
pan  with  the  stem  end  down  and  cover 
with  boiling  water.  Let  stand  until 
skins  will  slip  easily,  then  peel  and  cut 
out  all  the  core  with  sharp  knife.  Cut 
in  halves  and  put  into  stone  jars  or 
porcelain  lined  vessel,  being  careful  to 
keep  the  light  from  them  as  much  as 
possible.  Put  enough  on  to  cook  at 
once  to  fill  about  two  jars,  either  quart 
or  half  gallon.  Use  porcelain  lined 
vessel  and  just  enough  water  to  barely 
cover,  cook  only  long  enough  to  heat 
them  through  well.  Have  jars  washed 
and  fill  with  boiling  water,  first  put- 
ting a silver  spoon  or  silver  knife  in 
the  jar  to  prevent  breaking.  Pour  water 
back  in  kettle  to  heat  over  for  next  jar. 
Fill  jar  with  tomatoes,  being  careful  to 
let  out  all  air  bubbles.  Do  not  put  in 
too  much  water,  but  crowd  fruit  down 
well.  Fill  top  up  level  with  water  at 
last  and  seal  as  tightly  as  possible, 
using  only  new  rubbers  and  good  lids. 
Put  away  to  cool  where  no  ray  of  light 
will  find  its  way  in.  I cover  with  some 
old  dark,  thick  garment  or  piece  of 
carpet.  After  the  jars  are  cool  wrap 
in  several  thicknesses  of  newspaper  and 
tie  with  cord — they  can  then  be  put 
away  in  boxes.  I have  the  best  toma- 
toes I have  ever  eaten  when  I can  this 
way. — Mrs.  Blanche  B.  Carson,  Odessa, 
Mo. 

Canned  Whole  Tomatoes. 

Pare  the  tomatoes,  and  pack  them  In 
a crock,  sprinkling  a little  salt  on  each 
layer.  . Let  them  stand  over  night  and 
in  the  morning  fill  your  glass  can  with 
the  fruit  and  Juice,  put  on  rubber  rings, 


Why  You  Should  Buy 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  =n 

SEPARATOR 


BECAUSE— It  will  save  you  at  least  $10— to  $1$ — 
per  cow  every  year  of  use  over  any  gravity  setting  or 
skimming  process,  and  last  you  at  least  twenty  years. 

BECAUSE— It  will  save  you  at  least  $5  per  cow 
every  year  of  use  over  any  imitating  cream  separator,  and 
last  you  from  five  to  ten  times  as  long. 

BECAUSE— In  proportion  to  actual  capacity  and 
durability  it  is  not  only  the  best  but  also  the  cheapest  of 
cream  separators,  and  saves  its  cost  the  first  year  of  use. 

BECAUSE— It  can  be  bought  either  for  cash  or  on 
such  liberal  terms  that  it  actually  pays  for  itself. 

BECAUSE — Being  the  first  of  separators  it  has 
always  kept  far  in  the  lead,  being  protected  by  one  im- 
portant patent  after  another,  and  its  sales  are  ten  times 
those  of  all  other  machines  combined. 

A new  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  explaining  these  facts  and 
many  others  in  detail  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  DeLaval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  & Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


1213  Filbert  Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 


9 & 11  Druinm  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GENERAL  OrFICES 
74  Cortlandt  Street 
NEW  YORK 


109-113  Youvllle  Square 
MONTREAL. 


75  & 77  York  Street 
TORONTO. 


14  & 16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG. 


use  a knife  to  let  out  the  air,  screw  the 
covers  down  tight,  then  set  the  cans  on 
a perforated  board  In  the  bottom  of 
your  wash-boiler.  Put  in  cold  water 
until  it  reaches  two-thirds  of  the  way 
to  the  top  of  the  can  and  let  it  boil  for 
half  an  hour.  Take  out  the  cans  and 
screw  the  covers  down  a little  m®re 
closely  if  possible,  then  wrap  them  in 
paper. — Mrs.  H.  M,  Beard,  Morris,  Mich. 

Canned  Tomatoes. 

Select  smooth  fine  tomatoes  of  med- 
ium size,  better  a little  green  than  over 
ripe.  Scald  and  remove  skins,  being 
careful  not  to  break  the  tomato  and 
expose  the  seeds,  if  you  wish  them  to 
look  nice  when  canned.  Have  ready  a 
large  kettle  half  full  of  scalding  water 
with  a handful  of  salt  added.  Drop  to- 
matoes carefully  in — -not  too  many  at  a 
time,  as  crowding  is  apt  to  break  and 
spoil  the  shape.  Cook  about  ten  min- 
utes after  boiling  begins;  remove  any 
scum  that  may  arise,  and  turn  tomatoes 
over  carefully  so  they  may  cook  evenly; 
always  use  new  rubbers;  sterilize  jars 
and  caps  by  keeping  them  in  boiling 
water  at  least  ten  minutes.  This  last 
I consider  very  important. — Mrs.  Cora 
Ostrom,  Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 

Gooseberry  Pancake. 


Prepare  the  gooseberries  as  for  pies 
then  fry  them  in  a little  butter  until 
tender.  Remove  them  from  the  frying 
pan,  mash  them,  add  the  yolks  of  six 
eggs  and  the  whites  of  three  beaten 
to  a stiff  froth,  also  a teaspoonful  of 
cream,  a coffee  cupful  of  flour,  and  a 
cupful  of  stale  bread  crumbs.  Add  a 
little  sugar  if  liked  and  stir  this  mix- 
ture over  the  fire,  until  it  is  thick,  then 
fry  it  on  a griddle,  as  you  do  pancakes. 
Serve  them  on  hot  plates  with  powder- 
ed sugar  sifted  over  them,  and  if  you 
don’t  find  them  appetizing  let  me  Know. 
This  is  my  favorite  recipe  and  my 
family  pronounces  these  cakes  ‘the 
best  ever.’ — Mrs.  H.  O.  Lane,  Sheldon, 
Mo. 
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Try  washing  the  hands  in  the  juice 
of  ripe  tomatoes,  after  preparing  your 
fruit  for  canning.  It  will  remove  the 
stains. 


Cream  Raisers 


Itself,  no  crank  to 
turn,  no  complicated 
machinery  to  wash. 
Raises  cream  between 
milkings,  pets  more 
cream  therefore  more 
butter.  Gives  sweet, 
undiluted  skim-  milk 
for  house  use. calves 
and  pips.  Nocrocks  or  pans  to  handle,  no  skimming 
50.000  gravity  separators  sold  in  1905.  more  Boss  than 
any  other  kind.  Best  and  cheapest  separator  made. 
Free  Trial  Given.  Catalogue  Free.  Write  today. 
Bluffton  Cream  Separator  Co. , Box  2*  BlufTton,  O. 


$3.25. 
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CREAM  SEPARATOR 


FREE 


This  is  a genuine  offer  I 
made  to  introduce  the  . 

PEOPLES  CREAM  SEPARATOR  in  every 
neighborhood.  It  is  the  best  and  sim- 
plest in  the  world.  We  ask  that  yon 
show  it  to  your  neighbors  who  have 
cows.  Send  yoar  name  and  the  name 
of  the  nearest  freight  office.  Address 
PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  73  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Canned  Raspberries. 

Put  a quart  or  two  of  raspberries 
i na  pailful  of  cold  water,  and  let  them 
remain  for  ten  minutes,  during  which 
time  all  that  are  unfit  to  can  will  come 
to  the  top  and  may  be  skimmed  off. 
This  saves  washing  the  berries,  as  is 
so  often  done  when  looking  them  over. 
Fill  your  glass  jars,  shaking  them  so 
as  to  get  in  as  much  of  the  fruit  as 
possible.  Then  cover  with  hot  syrup 
made  of  white  sugar  cooked  in  a gran- 
ite kettle.  Run  a knife  around  the 
edges  to  let  out  the  air  and  seal  at 
once. — M.  E.  Beard,  Morrice,  Mich. 

Fill  your  cans  full  of  the  perfect  fruit 
which  has  been  carefully  looked  over 
and  washed.  Shake  the  can  until  the 
gooseberries  are  so  well  packed  you 
can’t  get  in  another  one.  Then  fill  the 
can  with  clear,  cold  water,  seal  it  and 
set  it  away  in  a cold  dark  cellar.  The 
gooseberries  will  keep  perfectly  for  any 
length  of  time.  This  method  saves  so 
much  hard  work  over  a hot  stove  that 
It  is  worth  trying. — Mrs.  S.  W.  Alex- 
ander, Peru,  Neb. 
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Toultry  Department 


The  Leghorn  Hen  as  an  Egg-Produc- 
ing Machine. 

A Leghorn  hen  whose  average 
weight  during  a year  was  three 
pounds  laid  241  eggs  in  a year,  which 
weighed  26.7  pounds;  another  Leg- 
horn hen  which  weighed  three  pounds 
laid  28.2  pounds  of  eggs  in  a year. 
This  is  the  record  of  some  hens  which 
were  in  charge  of  Prof.  James  Dry- 
den,  now  of  New  York  state,  but  for- 
merly in  charge  of  the  poultry  ex- 
periments at  the  Utah  Experiment 
Station. 

A hen  wliich  produces  nine  times 
her  own  weight  in  eggs  in  a single 
year  is  certainly  entitled  to  be  called 
“an  egg-producing  machine.” 

The  results  of  the  test  conducted 
by  Prof.  Dryden  are  very  interesting, 
in  showing  a comparison  of  the  quan- 
tities of  food  consumed  by  different 
breeds.  This  matter  has  been  referred 
to  in  these  columns  before,  but  Mr. 
Dryden,  in  a late  issue  of  the  Reliable 
Poultry  Journal,  presents  these  fig- 
ures in  a very  striking  way,  and  we 
again  call  attention  to  them. 

During  a year  the  average  quantity 
of  food  consumed  by  birds  of  differ- 
ent breeds  was  as  follows,  the  figures 
being  the  weight  of  the  dry  matter 
consumed:  Leghorns,  55  pounds; 

Wyandottes,  71  pounds;  Plymouth 
Rocks,  78  pounds.  This  food  cost  69 
cents,  99  cents  and  $1.13,  respective- 
ly, for  the  three  different  breeds.  The 
cost  of  food  per  dozen  eggs  for  the 
different  breeds  was  5.33  cents,  7.31 
cents  and  9.4  cents  respectively;  the 
weight  of  food  per  dozen  eggs  for  the 
different  breeds  was  4.23  pounds,  5.23 
pounds,  and  6.5  pounds,  respectively. 
Thus,  the  Leghorn  hens  produced 
eggs  with  less  cost  than  the  other 
breeds,  and  the  cost  per  dozen  eggs 
produced  by  the  Leghorn  hens  was 
correspondingly  less. 

To  put  this  in  another  way.  Prof. 
Dryden  says:  “An  average  egg  weighs 
about  2 ounces;  a dozen  eggs  weigh 
24  ounces.  To  make  24  ounces  of  eggs 
the  Leghorn  ate  52  ounces  of  food; 
the  excess  over  24  ounces,  or  28 
ounces,  was  used  by  the  hen  for  bod- 
ily maintenance,  while  the  Plymouth 
Rock  hen  used  80  ounces  for  bodily 
maintenance.” 

Truly,  the  industrious  hen,  whether 
she  be  Leghorn  or  any  other  breed,  is 
a very  productive  machine. 

it 

Capons  vs.  ‘‘Old  Roosters.” 

On  my  way  to  attend  a farmers’  in- 
stitute in  New  York  state  last  month 
I had  to  wait  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes at  Rochester  for  a branch  line 
train.  While  strolling  about  outside 
the  station  I came  upon  a baggage 
truck  on  which  were  piled  three  coops 
of  cockerels,  evidently  on  their  way 
to  market.  A glance  told  that  the 
(perhaps)  25  birds  were  past  the  soft- 
roaster  age,  and  would  be  sold  as  “old 
roosters”;  they  were  all  showing  some 
development  of  spurs,  and  there  was 
other  evidence  of  a hardening  of  the 
flesh  which  makes  roosters  such  poor 
eating.  Roosters  are  quoted  in  the 
market  reports  as  selling  at  8 to  9 
cents  a pound,  and  these  would  weigh 
about  seven  or  eight  pounds  apiece.  In 
that  local  market  they  might  sell  for 
a fraction  more  than  if  shipped  to  a 
larger  market,  but  calling  them  worth 
12  cents  a pound  would  only  bring 
their  value  up  to  84  to  96  cents  apiece, 
and  the  growers  had  fed  them  food 
fully  to  that  value  in  the  eight  or  nine 
months  of  their  lives.  We  cannot  see 
any  profit  there! 

If  they  had  been  fattened  and  sold 
when  weighing  about  five  pounds  each 
they  would  doubtless  have  brought  18 
to  20  cents  a pound,  actually  bringing 
the  grower  as  much  money  as  they 
will  sell  for  now,  and  saved  the  food 
of  three  or  four  months.  If  they  had 
been  caponized  when  weighing  two 
and  a half  to  three  pounds  apiece,  and 
grown  to  the  age  they  were  when  sold 
to  market,  they  would  probably  have 
weighed  an  average  of  a pound  apiece 
more  and  sold  for  20  cents  a pound, 
paying  the  grower  about  $1  apiece 
profit. 

Visiting  a friend  near  Bordentown, 
N.  J..  four  or  five  days  later,  'he  told 
me  his  experience  with  his  Barred 
Rock  cockerels  this  past  season;  he 
had  131  cockerels  caponized,  of  which 
number  he  lost  one.  and  the  130  re- 
maining were  sold  the  week  before 
Thanksgiving  for  22  Vs  cents  a pound, 


wholesale.  They  averaged  to  weigh 
eight  and  a quarter  pounds  apiece, 
and  sold  for  just  about  $1.80  apiece. 
My  friend  said  those  capons  paid  him 
between  92  and  94  cents  profit  each. 
The  largest  capon  weighed  10  pounds 
and  10  ounces,  and  the  average  of  the 
130  was  8 14  pounds  apiece. 

This  lot  of  cockerels  was  hatched 
mostly  in  April,  a dozen  or  so  of  them 
were  hatched  the  last  of  March  and  a 
few  the  first  of  May;  as  they  were 
marketed  between  the  20th  and  25th 
of  November  they  were  but  seven  to 
seven  and  a half  months  old  when 
marketed,  and  paid  the  grower  92  to 
94  cents  profit  each.  They  were 
grown  entirely  by  the  dry-feeding 
method;  the  food  being  one-quarter 
whole  oats,  three-eighths  each  corn 
and  wheat,  and  beef  scraps  before 
them  all  the  time.  They  were  given 
about  an  acre  of  field  to  roam  over 
till  about  a month  before  marketing, 
when  they  were  penned  up  in  a mod- 
est yard.  My  friends  said  these 
cockerels  (caponized)  were  just  no 
trouble  at  all— he  kept  the  food  hop- 
pers supplied  with  the  foods  and  they 
did  the  rest.  He  told  us  that  those 
Barred  Rock  cockerels  weighed  two 
pounds  apiece  when  eight  weeks  old, 
grown  on  all  dry  feed,  and  that  they 
were  big.  broad-backed,  “husky”  fel- 
lows, and  felt  solid  when  lifted. 

On  our  way  to  the  station  at  Bor- 
dentown we  turned  in  at  the  driveway 
of  the  man  who  buys  up  the  fine 
dressed  poultry  of  that  section  and 
ships  it  to  New' York  and  Boston.  He 
was  just  buying  a lot  of  about  sixty 
splendid,  great  capons,  which  aver- 
aged to  weigh  nine  pounds  apiece,  and 
he  paid  20  cents  a pound  for  them. 
They  were  a good  lot,  well  fatted,  and 
the  farmer  told  us  they  paid  him 
about  $1  apiece  profit — from  90  cents 
to  $1  apiece.  Quite  a difference  be- 
tween these  and  the  overgrown  “old 
roosters”  that  had  “eaten  their  heads 
off”! — A.  F.  Hunter,  in  American 
Poultry  Advocate. 
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Milk  for  Growing  Chicks. 

Several  years’  experience  has  thor- 
oughly convinced  me  that  I have 
found  a remedy  that  will  positively 
prevent  bowel  trouble  in  young  chicks. 
It  is  within  the  reach  of  any  one, 
and  as  precautionary  methods  are  bet- 
ter than  any  other,  you  may  demon- 
strate to  your  own  satisfaction. 

It  is  simply  nothing  more  than 
feeding  boiled  sweet  milk  once  a day 
from  the  day  you  begin  feeding  chicks 
and  I continue  indefinitely,  although 
after  chicks  are  six  weeks  old  I do  not 
boil  the  milk,  but  feed  it  raw.  but 
never  feed  raw  milk  to  young  chicks; 
boiled  milk  is  a common  sense  rem- 
edy. Our  grandmothers  taught  us  to 
give  it  to  our  children  for  any  bowel 
ailment,  and  its  effects  are  equally 
satisfactory  with  vhicks.  The  great 
difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  by 
proper  care  children  recover,  but  a 
recovered  chick  is  not  of  much  value, 
therefore  we  must  use  precautionary 
methods.  And  I have  never  known 
bowel  trouble  in  any  form  where  this 
method  of  feeding  existed.  I always 
feed  in  the  morning  before  they  have 
access  to  water,  so  all  will  be  sure  to 
drink.  The  best  drinking  fountain 
of  which  I have  any  knowledge  may 
be  improvised  from  a gallon  tin  can 
or  bucket,  such  as  syrup  comes  In. 
Take  a nail  and  puncture  several  holes 
around  the  top,  fill  or  partly  fill  with 
milk.  Place  a tin  pie  plate  upside 
down  over  the  top  of  a bucket.  Then 
invert  and  place  in  a convenient  place 
for  the  little  chicks.  They  will 
scramble  over  each  other  trying  to 
fill  up,  but  they  can’s  upset  the  bucket 
or  get  their  feet  into  the  milk,  and 
they  will  drink  it  up  as  fast  as  it 
comes  from  the  bucket.  Remember, 
the  secret  of  its  success  lies  in  thor- 
oughly sterilizing  the  milk.  Ten  min- 
utes is  not  too  long  to  boil  it,  and  a 
little  water  added  prevents  the  milk 
from  scorching  so  readily.  I imagine 
that  a pinch  of  salt  makes  it  more 
palatable. 

I always  feel  that  I have  done  my 
duty  better  when  I feed  young  chicks 
on  corn  bread  baked  and  seasoned 
well  with  salt,  soda,  meat  scraps,  egg 
shells  and  a generous  supply  of  clean 
sand,  yet  I have  fed  dry  meal  with 
equally  good  results,  but  I never  fail 
to  feed  oat  meal  and  the  boiled  milk, 
and  I have  more  faith  in  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  milk  than  anything 
else,  and  since  the  prevailing  disease 
that  baffles  so  many  and  sends  count- 
less numbers  of  young  chicks  to  pre- 


mature death  may  be  prevented  by 
this  manner,  the  experiment  is  at 
least  worth  a trial. — Ada  B.  F.  Par- 
sons, in  American  Poultry  Journal. 
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Poultry  Notes. 


A New  York  judge  has  decided  that 
a duck  is  not  a bird.  Accordingly, 
duck  eggs  are  subject  to  the  regular 
tariff  charges  imposed  upon  hen’s 
eggs,  and  are  not  subject  to  free  entry 
as  bird’s  eggs. 

One  prominent  manufacturer  of  in- 
cubators writes  us  that  he  had  to  re- 
turn great  sums  of  money  this  sea- 
son, on  account  of  inability  to  furnish 
incubators  as  wanted.  The  demand 
for  the  machines  was  greater  than 
ever  before. 

A Chicago  woman  bought  a lot  of 
eggs  from  wholesale  handlers,  put 
them  up  in  fancy  boxes  and  sold  them 
to  a select  trade  for  fancy  prices  as 
“fresh  farm  eggs.”  She  came  to 
grief,  however,  for  her  eggs  were 
found  to  be  old  and  unreliable. 
“Honesty  pays,”  in  selling  eggs,  as 
in  all  things  else. 

How  many  readers  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  have  a select  trade  for  their 
fruits,  and  market  poultry  products 
at  the  same  time?  We  know  that 
some  of  them  follow  this  practice  very 
satisfactorily.  A customer  orders  to- 
day the  eggs  or  poultry  she  will  want 
later  in  the  week,  and  all  stuff  is  sold 
before  being  brought  to  town.  How 
many  of  our  readers  have  built  up  a 
trade  in  this  way?  Let’s  hear  from 
them. 

Every  now  and  then  farmers  get 
letters  from  commission  men,  solicit- 
ing shipments  of  eggs,  and  offering  a 
few  cents  above  the  regular  market 
quotations.  It  is  usually  safe  to  let 
these  fellows  alone.  The  egg  busi- 
ness is  a big  thing,  but  not  big  enough 
to  allow  one  firm  to  overbid  others 
even  a cent  on  the  dozen.  It  is  usual- 
ly the  firm  that  does  not  pay  its  obli- 
gations which  makes  these  fancy  of- 
fers. 


The  Seedless  Apple’s  Boom. 

Notwithstanding  practically  every 
prominent  pomologist  in  the  country 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  so- 
called  seedless  apple  is  of  little  no 
value.,  notwithstanding  the  authori- 
ties have  demonstrated  that  the  apple 
is  not  really  seedless,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  boomers  of  this  vari- 
ety are  strangely  reticent  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  apple,  there  is  still  to 
be  found  people  who  will  buy  trees  of 
this  muchly-advertised  fruit,  at  about 
$2  per  tree.  We  hope  no  reader  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  will  be  induced  to 
buy  these  trees  without  fully  under- 
standing the  situation. 

In  the  first  place,  specimens  of  the 
apple  have  been  cut  by  many  distin- 
guished pomologists,  who  found  that 
the  variety  is  not  seedless  at  all;  there 
is  misrepresentation  here,  at  any  rate. 
Then  the  variety,  even  if  it  were  ab- 
solutely seedless,  is  of  very  poor  qual- 
ity, according  to  those  who  have  tast- 
ed it,  and  it  cannot  be  recommended 
for  planting. 

The  strange  part  of  this  affair  is 
that  some  of  the  agricultural  news- 
papers lend  themselves  to  the  scheme 
of  this  company.  At  the  present  time 
the  promoters  of  the  scheme  are  dis- 
tributing broadcast  over  the  country 
extracts  from  a prominent  agricultural 
journal,  painting  the  apples  in  the 
most  glowing  terms.  In  this  way 
many  persons  are  likely  to  be  de- 
ceived. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  we  believe, 
has  a damage  suit  against  it  for  ex- 
pressing its  opinion  of  the  so-called 
seedless  apple,  with  trees  at  $2  apiece; 
let  us  hope  that  when  the  suit  comes 
to  trial — if  it  ever  does — the  pro- 
moters of  this  scheme  can  be  shown 
up  in  their  true  light,  and  the  people 
correctly  informed  as  to  the  true 
value  of  the  variety  that  is  being  in- 
troduced at  such  fancy  prices. 


m % % 


Only  two  varieties  of  strawberries 
are  grown  commercially  at  Lawrence- 
burg,  Tenn. — Klondike  and  Gandy. 
Very  fine  berries  are  grown  there,  and 
this  year  many  canteloupes  will  be 
marketed  from  the  same  section. 
tig.  ^ 

One  of  the  greatest  fruit  sections 
in  America  is  the  Wenatchee  Valley, 
in  the  state  of  Washington.  Chelan 
County  fruit  has  earned  an  enviable 
reputation.  One  apple  orchard  in  the 
valley  was  rented  last  year  for  $200 
an  acre,  cash,  and  the  renter  has  tak- 
en the  orchard  again  for  this  season. 
Has  any  one  a larger  story  than  this? 


Hens  Lay  in  Decembe 


Chicks  hatched  In  May 
and  Jane  in  a 


Sura  Hatch  Incubator 


■ will  be  laying  eggs  for  you 
in  December.  Our  1906  sales 
j, larger  than  ever;  convincing 
proof  that  the  Sure  Hutch  does 
its  work  to  entire  satisfaction 
of  its  buyers.  Sold  on  trial.  Guaranteed  fully 
for  5 years  at  prices  that  allow  one  hatch  to  pay 
for  the  machine.  Send  today  for  free  catalog 
with  prices.  We  make  quick  shipments. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Box  914?  Ua;  t enter,  Met).  Petit.  2164  iadlaaapulia,  loA. 


$750.00  COCK 


You  can  get  an  elegant  8x10  color  pict- 
ure of  this  grand  bird  and  3 months  sub- 
scription to  the  American  Fancier  for 
25c.  This  makes  the  picture  absolutely 

FREE.  The  American  Fancier 

is  the  weekly  paper 
needed  by  every  lover 
of  poultry  and  fanci- 
ers. Send  quick  before 
the  supply  is  exhausted. 

AMERICAN  FANCIER, 

306  H avemeyer  Bdg, 
New  York  City 


Big  Profits  in  Capons 


Caponizing  is  easy — soon 
learned.  Complete  outfit 
with  free  instructions 
postpaid  $2.50. 
iGape  Worm  Extractor  25c 

Poultry  Marker 25c 

.French  Killing  KnifeSOC 
|Capon  Book  Free. 

G.  P.  Pilling  & Son,  2245  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


CAPON 

TOOLS 


Don’t  Sell  Eggs 

When  They  Are  Cheep 

Pack  them  with  my  new  method;  will  keep 
two  years,  and  be  as  fresh  as  new-lald  eggs; 
no  special  place  required  to  store  them. 

Costs  only  y2c  per  dozen  to  pack  them. 
Write  for  circular. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Wllcoxon,  Ft.  Ties  Moines,  Iowa 


. - ■ — _ _ _ __  — _ are  raised  in  one 

T ADC  month;  bring  big  (vj 
Ill  prices.  Money-a 

makers  for  poul-JWx 
LjZJtrvmen.  farmers,  women.  Send  for  pur  FREELAJ 
BOOK  and  learn  this  immensely  rich  industry.  ■ — 1 
Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co. 

259  Howard  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


Better  Construction 
of  Advance  Fence 


It  takes  longer  to  weave,  bat  when  finished  it 
a solid  wire  fence. 


The  stay  wire  is  continuous,  being  woven  in 
with  the  main  top  and  bottom  wires  from  one 
stay  to  the  next. 

There  are  no  out  wires  in  it  —no  wrapped  ends 
where  strength  leaks  out.  Others  cut  the  stay 
wires  at  top  and  bottom— some  at  each  intersec- 
tion of  the  strand  wires.  That  wastes, strength. 

Try  this  fence  30 days.  You  can  see  the  strength 
in  this  fence  as  well  as  test  it.  Prove  its  quali- 
ties to  yourself.  We’ll  refund  your  money  il  you 
don’t  keep  it.  We  pay  the  freight,  too. 

Send  for  free  fence  booki  It  s worth  a postal. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  C0..87800ld  St.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


COILED  SPRING 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  Can  not  Bar. 

Every  wire  and  every  twletls 
a brace  to  all  other  wires  and 
twists  full  height  of  the  fence. 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Plg- 
tight.  Every  rod  guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


and  sold  direct  to  farmer,  freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  telle  how  Wire 
ie  made— how  It  ie  galvanised— 
why  some  ie  good  and  tome  Ie 
baa.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facts. 
You  should  have  this  informa- 
tion. Write  for  it  today.  Its  Free. 

KITSELMAM  BROS., 

Box  l(M  MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 


It’sYour  Fault 

If  you  do  not  get  good  prices  for  your 
erops,  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Produce. 
Write  us  for  prices  on  what  you  grow 
or  handle. 

COYNE  BROS. 

160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Sandusky  & Co. 

Wholesale  Dealers  In 

FRUITS,  PRODUCE,  BUTTER,  EGGS, 
STRAWBERRIES  AND  GRAPES, 

IN  CAR  LOTS 

We  handle  Berry  Boxes,  Grape  Baskets, 
Egg  Case  Material,  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

116  South  3rd  and  115  Market  St., 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


PAGE  POULTRY  FENCE 
COSTS  LESS  “ 

i tings ; fences  poultry  in  and  stock  out; 
J requires  no  boards  and  but  few  posts; 
never  sags,  bags,  or  buckles,  and  out- 
lasts the  posts.  Complete  descrip- 
tions, prices  and  comparison  of  costa 
furnished  on  request.  Write  today. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  3217  Adrian,  Midi. 


Monthly  Page 
Twenty-six- 
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SIRE  PROTECTION  FROM  FLIES. 


A Compound  that  Kills  Every  Fly  It  Strikes 
und  Keeps  the  Kest  Off  Horses  and  Cows. 


"Shoo-Fly"  Is  the  discovery  of  a farmer 
and  h-.s  been  on  the  market  for  HI  years, 
louring  all  that  time  nothing  else  has  been 
found  that  so  effectually  protects  stock 
from  flies  and  insect  pests.  "Shoo-Fly  ’ Is 
still  the  best  compound  today. 

The  events  leading  up  to  the  introduction 
of  ''Shoo-Fly''  makes  an  interesting  story.  It 
was  the  discovery  of  T.  C.  Murphy  and  the 
idea  which  culminated  in  its  manufacture 
dawned  upon  him  when  working  on  his 

1,1  While  plowing  corn,  he  noticed  that  flies 
annoyed  the  horses  so  much  that  they  would 
frequently  prance  around  and  trample  down 
a row  of  corn,  which  meant  a loss  to  him. 
He  had  seen  this  thing  happen  frequently 
all  around  him,  and  in  many  cases  the 
driver  would  lose  his  patience  and  beat  the 
horse  when  it  trod  down  the  corn.  This 
only  made  matters  worse,  and  before  the 
horse  was  pacified  the  damage  to  the  crop 
had  been  materially  multiplied. 

Mr.  Murphy  also  noticed  that  horses  in 
pasture  were  so  pestered  with  flies  and 
used  up  so  much  energy  in  trying  to  get 
rid  of  them,  that  it  tired  the  horse  more 
than  hard  work  did.  He  set  about  to  rem- 
edy this  trouble,  and  ''Shoo-Fly*'  was  the 
result  He  found  that  it  not  only  protected 
his  horses,  but  by  a little  experimenting  the 
following  year  he  discovered  that  it  enabled 
him  to  make  more  money  from  his  cows  - 
kept  them  in  better  condition  and  they 
gave  more  milk.  He  noticed  that  cows  that 
were  giving  12  quarts  of  milk  a day  at  the 
beginning  of  fly  season,  soon  dropped  to 
only  8 quarts  a day  when  flies  began  to 
pester  them,  while  the  cows  that  were  pro- 
tected by  ''Shoo-Fly”  continued  to  give 
their  12  quarts  of  milk  every  day.  That 
meant  in  previous  years  during  the  120  days 
wf  "fly  time"  there  had  been  a loss  of  four 
quarts  of  milk  daily  from  each  cow,  on  ac- 
count of  the  annoyance  by  flies;  a money- 
loss  equal  to  460  quarts  of  milk  from  every 
cow. 

N»w  that  he  had  solved  the  problem,  he 
set  about  giving  his  neighbors  the  benefit 
of  his  discovery,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before 
the  merits  of  ''Shoo-Fly”  caused  an  enor- 
mous demand  for  it  from  farmers  ail  around 

Mr.  Murphy  then  formed  the  ‘‘Shoo-Fly” 
Mfg.  Co.  to  make  "Shoo-Fly”  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  began  advertising  the  compound. 
Orders  were  soon  rolling  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  the  "Shoo-Fly”  business 
has  been  growing  in  volume  ever  since. 
Many  dairymen  who  first  tried  it  in  1885. 
have  used  it  continuously  and  still  use  it 
today.  They  find  that  it  protects  cows  in 
pasture  longer  than  any  imitation. 

The  makers  of  “Shoo-Fly”  have  two  styles 
of  sprayers  for  spraying  the  compound  on 
the  cows,  and  when  either  one  of  them  is 
used  for  spraying  "Shoo-Fly”  kills  every  fly 
it  strikes  and  keeps  off  the  rest.  Although 
so  deadly  and  objectionable  to  flies  and 
Insects,  "Shoo-Fly”  is  absolutely  harmless 
to  man  and  beast.  In  fact,  it  does  more 
for  live  stock  than  keep  off  the  flies;  it 
cures  the  sores  made  by  insects  and  cures 
them  from  the  bottom,  instead  of  simply 
healing  the  surface.  “Shoo-Fly”  also  pre- 
vents contagious  diseases — keeps  the  flies 
from  infecting  cattle  with  diseases  carried 
from  other  herds. 

It  means  more  money  to  the  farmer  to 
have  "ohoo-Fly”  than  to  do  without  it. 
The  money  he  pays  for  it  is  returned  to  him 
many  fold  in  the  increased  quantity  of  milk 
he  gets  from  the  cows  and  their  better  all- 
around  condition.  A half-cent's  worth  of 
''Shoo-Fly”  saves  three  quarts  of  milk  and 
much  flesh.  50  cows  can  be  sprayed  in  a 
few  minutes. 

"Shoo-Fly”  can  also  be  used  to  keep 
poultry  and  poultry-houses  free  from  lice 
and  mites.  The  hens  will  lay  better  and 
profits  from  eggs  will  just  about  double. 

"Shoo-Fly”  is  made  in  Philadelphia  by 
the  Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co..  1017  Fairmount  ave 
If  dealers  haven’t  it,  the  makers  will 
send  on  receipt  of  $1  their  improved  3- 
tube  sprayer  and  enough  “Shoo-Fly”  to  pro- 
tect 200  cows.  Express  office  to  which 
shipment  is  to  be  made  should  always  be 
stated.  If  “Shoo-Fly”  doesn’t  protect  the 
cows,  the  makers  will  return  the  $1. 

A few  of  thousands  of  testimonials  are 
Included  In  the  "Shoo-Fly”  booklet,  a copy 
»f  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on 
request  of  Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1017  Fair- 
mont avenue,  Philadtlphia,  Pa. 


Farm  Fences. 

Fences  on  a well-fonced  farm  cost  so 
much  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  thoroughly  investigate  quality  before 
buying. 

A good  fence,  like  your  farm  buildings, 
is  a permanent  improvement,  an  investment 
that  you  can  hand  down  to  your  heirs.  It 
holds  all  your  stock  all  the  time,  prevents 
Intrusion  from  neighbors'  stock,  and  lasts. 

Page  fence  Is  undoubtedly  the  best  fence 
Investment,  because  It  Is  made  of  the 
strongest  colled  coll  spring  wire,  'heavily 
galvanized,  and  Is  woven  in  the  most  prac- 
tical manner — just  horizontals  and  cross- 
bars woven  together.  No  locks,  no  staples 
and  no  cut  ends  or  rough  joints.  The 
woven  fabric  cannot  come  to  pieces. 

The  Page  Fence  Company  make  all  their 
own  wire.  Page-wire  contains  carbon 
enough  and  receives  just  the  proper  phys- 
ical treatment  to  give  it  double  the  tensile 
strength  of  common  fence  wire  of  the  same 
size,  and  also  the  springiness  of  a high- 
grade  wire  spring.  It  Is  the  only  fence 
wire  that  will  hold  the  coll  shape. 

If  you  need  fencing  now,  or  in  the  future, 
turn  to  their  advertisement  on  another  page 
of  this  Issue  and  write  them.  Their  print- 
ed matter  covers  all  the  points  of  superior- 
ity of  Page  fences  and  tells  how  It  may  be 
erected  at  the  cost  of  common  soft  wire 
fencing. 


Cannot  Praise  Absorblne  Enough. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Van  Daren,  Hamden,  Tenn., 
writes  under  date  of  Dec.  26,  1905;  "I  re- 
ceived your  bottle  of  Absorblne  and  It  has 
taken  the  bunch  all  away.  It  has  helped 
my  horse  so  much  I cannot  praise  It 
enough."  Absorblne  does  not  blister  or  re- 
move the  hair  and  horse  can  b«  used  dur- 
ing treatment.  It  Is  a prompt  and  perma- 
nent remedy  for  removing  bunches  and 
blemishes  from  horses  and  cattle,  allaying 
fain,  healing  cuts,  overcoming  lameness. 
Get  a bottle  today — or  If  you  want  more 
Information  before  purchasing,  write  for 
Absorblne  pamphlet.  Absorblne  is  $2.08  per 
bottle,  express  prepaid.  W.  F.  Young.  R. 
D.  F.,  34  Monmouth  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


High-Grade  Spraying  Machines. 

W.  F Krull  & Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
Western  Agents  for  the  Dayton  Supply  Co., 
will  be  glad  to  send  their  catalogue,  free, 
to  any  one  who  contemplates  buying  a high- 
grade  spraying  machine.  They  feel  con- 
fident that  they  can  give  their  customers 
absolute  satisfaction.  It  will  pay  you  to 
look  Into  their  proposition.  Please  to  read 
their  ad  In  this  Issue,  and  when  writing 
mention  The  Western  Fruit-Grower. 


Success  Ahead  of  You 
Safe  Sure— Southwest 


We  KNOW  whereof  we  speak. 

Men  have  come,  have  seen,  have  been  convinced,  and  PROVEN  IT  BY 
TRIAL.  What  more  could  you  ask? 

Take  a recent  case  for  example:  A man  from  the  North  who  had  had 

enough  of  long,  cold  winters  and  the  constant  struggle  for  a living 
‘"took  the  bull  by  the  horns”  and  went  to  Arkansas  on  an  inspection 
trip. 

To  be  brief— he’s  there  today,  IN  A HOME  THAT  WILL  BE  HIS 
OWN  IN  A YEAR  OR  TWO,  or  three  at  the  very  most. 

He  is  anxious  to  have  the  good  news  spread  that  there’s  ROOM  FOR 
MORE  in  the  Glorious  Southwest.  He  knows  a score  of  his  old- 
time  neighbors  who  ought  to  make  the  same  move  he  did  — and 
MAKE  IT  SOON. 

There  are  just  as  good  opportunities  for  investment  as  there  are  for 
home-getting,  Southwest. 

Cheap  Homeseekers’  Excursions  offer  a chance  each  first  and  third 
Tuesday  monthly,  to  take  a “SHOW-ME  TRIP.”  Don’t  trust  to 
printed  evidence — go  and  see  for  yourself. 

On  June  5 and  19,  July  3 and  17,  a maximum  round-trip  rate  of  $25  from 

Chicago,  $20  from  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph,  has  been  named. 

This  buys  you  a ticket  through  to  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Texas — where  some 

new  country  is  being  opened  up — with  30-day  return  limit  and  choice  of 

routes  going  and  returning. 


Will  you  put  your  good  fortune  to  the  test  NOW?  Write  to  John  Sebastian, 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Rock  Island-Frisco  lines,  Chicago,  for  any  de- 
tailed information  wanted.  Communicate  with  me  as  to  tickets  and  rates. 


JOHN  J.  GOODRICH 

City  Passenger  Agent 
Sixth  and  Edmond  Streets 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 
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Notes. 

‘‘For  California,”  the  publication 
of  the  California  Promotion  Commit- 
tee, published  a new  photograph  of 
Luther  Burbank  in  its  April  number. 
This  picture  shows  that  Mr.  Burbank 
has  become  quite  gray,  but  he  has  the 
same  kindly  expression  of  his  earlier 
portraits. 

The  strawberry  crop  at  Hood  River, 
Ore.,  will  be  much  smaller  this  year 
than  last  year,  it  is  said,  on  account 
of  reduced  acreage. 


The  Cheapest 
Farm  Lands 

in  the  United  States  today — soil,  climate, 
markets,  transportation  facilities,  and  all 
considered. 

Are  Southern 


Lands 


They  are  the  best  and  most  desirable 
in  the  country  for  the  truck  and  fruit- 
grower, the  stock  raiser,  the  dairyman 
and  general  farmer. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  them.  The 
Southern  Field  and  other  publications 
upon  request. 

HOMESBEKERS’  EXUCRSIONS  to  the 
Southeast  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays 
each  month;  rate  of  one  way  fare  plus 
$2  for  the  round  trip. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 
Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Southern  Railway  & Mobile  & Ohio  R.  R. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

CHAS.  S.  CHASE, 

722  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

M.  A.  HATS, 

225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  111. 
Agents,  Land  and  Industrial  Department. 


GRAND 

ISLAND 

ROUTE 

Double  Daaly  Service 

with  new  80-foot,  Acetylene  Oae-Llghted 
Pullman  Chair  Cars  (seats  free),  and  Stand- 
ard Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  on  night 
trains  and  Pullman  High-Back  Seat  Coaches 
on  day  trains,  between  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.;  Hiawatha,  Seneca,  Marysville. 
Kan.,  Falrbury,  Fairfield,  Hastings  and 
Orand  Island,  Neb. 

Connections  made  at  Kansas  City  for  all 
points  East,  South  and  West. 

At  Qrand  Island  direct  connections  are 
made  with  Union  Pacific  fast  trains  for  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Through 
Berth  Tlsckets  Sold. 

8.  M,  ADSIT, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Homeseeker’s 


VIA 

Illinois  Central  R.R. 

To  Points  in 

Minnesota,  North  Dakotah 

and  the 

Canadian  Northwest 

Tickets  on  sale  every  Tuesday  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  at  one  fare 
plus  $2.00  for  the  round  trip;  good 
returning  twenty-one  days  from  date 
of  sale. 

Rates  and  full  particulars  at  City 
Ticket  Office,  1402  Farnam  St., 
Omaha,  or  write 

SAMUEL  NORTH, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 

Omaha,  Nebr. 


leafroute  Railway 


BETWEEN 

Chicago,  St.Paul, 
Minneapolis, 

Des  Moi  nes,St.Joseph, 
Kansas  City, 
Council  Bluffs  and 
Omaha. 

EQUIPMENT  RIGHT, 
TIME  RIGHT, 
SERVICE  RIGHT. 

IT’S  ALU  RIGHT, 

J ,P. Elmer, G. P.A. , St.  Paul, Itlinn. 


* PLATT*.  ',llV 


In  COLORADO  is  a region  full  of  advantages  for 
upbuilders  of  new  homes,  and  rich  with 
opportunity  for  farmers  and  investors, 
is  reached  via  the 


Union  Pacific 


Acres  of  this  wonderful  valley  are  now  open 
for  settlement.  Take  advantage 
of  homeseekers’ 


LOW  RATES 


to  South  Platte  Valley  and  Colorado  points 
and  see  this  country  for  yourself. 


INQUIRE  OF 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  G.  P.  A.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


SNOW  is  almost  unknown,  and  it  is  seldom  cold  enough  to  freeze.  The  farmers 
in  the  Southwest  do  not  have  any  of  the  hardships  of  winter  to  bear.  They 
do  not  have  to  build  expensive  barns  for  their  stock,  nor  feed  and  shelter  them 
all  winter.  Neither  do  they  have  to  remain  idle  half  the  year. 

Many  farmers  in  the  Southwest  begin  their  plowing  in  January,  at  a time  when 
you  are  giving  your  best  efforts  to  keeping  your  family  and  stock  from  freezing.  Lots 
of  them  plant  in  February,  while  you  are  still  hugging  your  stove. 

* When  you  stop  to  think  that  the  Southwestern  farmer  has  all  of  these  advantages, 
besides  getting  his  land  for  a small  Dart  of  what  yours  cost,  and  that  he  will  raise 
bigger  crops  than  you  raise  and  get  better  prices  than  you  get— don’t  yon  think  he  is 
better  off  than  you  are? 

Why  not  become  a Southwestern  farmer  yourself?  Why  not  leave  the  cold  winters  be- 
hind you  and  move  to  the  Southwest  where  you  and  your  family  can  live  in  comfort 
and  become  prosperous?  You  can  get  a big  farm  in  the  Southwest  for  what  a small 
farm  costs  in  your  neighborhood.  You  can  raise  on  an  average  30  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  in  the  Southwest;  com  yields  on  an  average  50  bushels,  and  oats  90  bushels. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  prove  this.  You  are  not  very  busy  now;  take  this  time  and 
slip  away  from  the  cold  for  a few  days  and  run  down  to  the  Southwest,  and  see  for 
yourself  how  much  better  conditions  are  down  there  than  where  you  live.  The  trip  is 
not  expensive.  Unusually  low  rate  round  trip  tickets  (from  many  points  as  low  as  25  per 
cent  less  than  the  regular  one  way  rate)  can  be  purchased  on  January  2nd  and  16th,  Feb- 
ruary 6th  and  20th.  The  tickets  allow  you  to  stop  off  at  pleasure,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity is  given  you  to  look  around.  Ask  your  home  ticket  agent  to  tell  you  the  exact 
cost  of  a ticket,  or  write  to  me  for  the  information. 

In  making  your  trip  to  the  Southwest  you  should  be  particular  to  ask  for  a ticket 
via  the  Frisco  System.  The  Frisco  reaches  all  parts  of  the  Southwest  with  its  own 
trains  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  It  offers  you  the  surest  way  of 
seeing  the  best  of  the  Southwest.  If  you  would  like  to  know  exactly  how  much  a 
ticket  would  cost  you,  write  to  me.  I will  tell  you  and  give  you  a lot  of  other  infor- 
mation you  will  be  glad  to  get. 


FRISCO 


The  Frisco  has  published  four  books.  One  about  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territories,  one  about  Texas,  one  about  Arkansas,  and  one 
about  Missouri.  These  books  give  very  careful  descriptions  of 
each  county— what  kind  of  soil  is  in  the  county,  what  grows  best 
there,  etc.  You  can  nave  one  or  all  of  these  books  free  if  you  are 
interested  and  want  them. 


A.  HILTON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  919  Frisco  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  ncli  irrigated  lands  of  the  Arkansas,  Grand, 
North  Fork  and  Uncompahgre  Valleys  of  Colorado, 
the  Farmington  District  of  New  Mexico,  offer 
exceptional  opportunities  for  the  fruit  grower.  Pears, 
Peaches,  Apples.  Grapes,  Apncots,  Plums,  Melons  of 
all  kinds  and  small  fruit  of  every  variety  are  raised  with 
a greater  average  yield  per  acre — and  a finer  quality — 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States.  Mar- 
kets are  close  at  hand  and  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

The  Denver  & Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

“Scenic  Line  of  tlie  World" 
reaches  all  the  above  districts  and  offers 
special  inducements  to  those  seeking  locations. 

Writ a to- Jay  for  free  descriptive  booklets. 

O JT  llOnDPD  GENERAL  PASSENGER  IN  f 

& K.  nWUrllK,  AND  TICKET  AGENT.  UcnVeT,  LOU). 


PARADISE 

FOR  THE 

HOMESEEKER 


TO 

KANSAS 


Best  Agricultural  and  Stock  Raising  Region. 

Soil  deep,  rich  and  productive  in  the  grow- 
ing of  Wheat,  Corn  and  Alfalfa.  Purchase 
price  from  $5  to  $30  per  acre,  which  equals 
the  returns  of  the  $50  to  $150  per  acre 
lands  of  other  States. 

CLIMATE  IDEAL,  AMPLE  RAINFALL 

Bay  quick  and  secure  the  benefit  of  an  excellent  Investment, 

Write  lor  further  Information,  Illustrated  literature  and 


LOW  SETTLERS’  RATES . 

I.  C.  TOWNSEND,  General  PauMQtr  and  Ticket  Agent.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


EASY  MONEY 




The  money  which  some  of  our  subscribers  will  re= 
ceive  in  the  Special  Subscription  Contest  which  closes 
July  1st,  will  be  "Easy  Money.”  It  will  not  take  much 
effort  on  the  part  of  any  of  our  subscribers  to  get  a 
good  club  of  subscribers,  if  one  goes  at  the  work  in 
earnest. 

Make  a list  of  the  farmers  in  your  community  who 
grow  fruit.  Don’t  include  only  those  who  grow  fruit 
for  market,  but  put  down  the  name  of  the  man  who 
has  a family  orchard,  vineyard  or  fruit  garden — he  needs 
TEe  Fruit-Grower  as  badly  as  anyone.  When  this  list 
is  made  up,  then  begin  a systematic  canvass  of  these 
persons.^ 

When  you  call  upon  them,  some  of  them  will  tell 
you  they  are  not  interested  in  fruit  growing;  that  they 
raise  only  a little  for  home  use.  Then  is  the  time  to 
suggest  to  them  that  the  addition  of  a barrel  of  apples 
or  a crate  of  berries  to  their  crop  will  more  than  pay 
for  a year’s  subscription.  And  you  can  guarantee  that 
he  will  be  helped  more  than  this  much  by  reading  TKe 
Fruit-Grower  for  a year. 


When  one  stops  to  consider  the  matter,  there  are 
very  few  people  who  can  afford  to  do  without  The 
Fruit-Grower.  Everyone  with  even  a few  trees  needs 
the  paper.  Your  neighbors  will  be  interested  if  you 
present  the  matter  in  its  right  light. 

During  this  contest  we  are  making  a special  sub= 
scription  offer,  which  will  be  explained  to  all  who 
inquire  concerning  the  same.  This  offer  makes  the 
work  of  securing  subscriptions  very  profitable  to  you, 
even  though  you  do  not  win  one  of  the  cash  prizes. 

There  are  five  cash  prizes:  One  of  $20,  two  of  $10 
each,  and  two  of  $5  each;  then  there  are  five  prizes  in 
addition,  each  consisting  of  a set  of  Brother  Jonathan 
Books  for  the  next  five  largest  lists. 

We  would  like  to  have  every  friend  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  try  to  get  at  least  one  new  subscriber  during 
this  contest.  Fruit  prospects  are  brighter  than  they 
have  been  for  years,  and  now  is  the  time  you  will  find 
your  neighbors  most  interested.  Will  you  not  enter 
this  contest  today?  Send  for  sample  copies  and  partic- 
ulars of  special  offer  we  are  making  during  this  contest. 


TRe  Fruit>Grower  Company  SiiSSSFi 


Remember,  you  are  entitled  to  one  of  these  booklets  with  each  $1 
paid  on  subscription:  if  you  pay  $2  for  three  years’  subscription,  you  are 
I entitled  to  two  books. 

This  offer  applies  to  old  subscribers  as  well  as  to  new  ones. 

Many  of  these  booklets  have  run  through  two  editions — that  shows 
I what  our  subscribers  think  of  them.  Some  of  them  will  please  you.  sure. 

I The  Fruit-Grower  Company  ::  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


The  Fruit-Grower  Company  ::  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


Print  Your  Nursery  Catalope 
in  The  Summer  Time 


Brother  Jonathan  Booklets 


Mr.  Nurseryman,  why  not  let  us  print  your  nursery  cata- 
logue in  the  summer  time? 

You  are  not  so  busy  now,  and  can  get  up  the  copy  in  better 
shape — and  we  are  not  so  busy  during  the  summer  season,  and 
can  give  you  improved  service. 

Why  not  let  us  get  out  a good  catalogue  for  you  this  season? 
We  can  do  it.  if  you’ll  give  us  a chance. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  you  can  get  better  service  dur- 
ing the  summer  season.  We’d  like  to  explain  them  to  you,  and 
quote  some  attractive  prices  as  well. 

Send  us  a suggestion  as  to  the  kind  of  catalogue  you  want, 
and  we’ll  quote  you  prices.  We  have  printed  catalogues  for 
some  of  the  best  nurserymen  in  the  country,  and  feel  sure  we 
can  please  you.  Ask  us  about  it. 

ADDRESS  PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 


Have  you  seen  our  Brother  Jonathan  booklets? 
set  on  approval,  if  you  say  so.  Here  is  the  list: 


If  not,  will  mall  a 


1 —  Propagating  Trees  and  Plants. 

2 —  A Treatise  on  Spraying. 

3 —  How  to  Grow  Strawberries. 

4 —  The  Home  Garden. 

5 —  Packing  and  Marketing  Fruits. 


6 —  A Book  About  Bush  Fruits. 

7 —  Growing  Grapes. 

8 —  Hints  on  Pruning. 

9 —  Apple  Culture,  with  a Chapter  on  Pears. 
10 — Success  with  Stone  Fruits. 


If  you  want  to  see  any  of  these  booklets,  just  tell  us  which  ones,  and 
we  will  send  them  on  approval.  If  they  suit  you,  send  us  25c  apiece, 
or  any  five  for  $1;  if  they  don’t  suit  you,  send  them  back. 


ifjf’Qi  ^ 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


ONE  OLD 
FRUIT  GROWER 

thought  he  knew  every  wrinkle  about  growing  fruits.  He  used  to  get 
moderate  crops  of  fair  quality  all  right,  but  somehow  couldn’t  touch  top 
prices  with  his  shipments.  Fertilize?  Of  course  he  did,  in  Spring  and 
Fall  with  ordinary  manure  in  the  usual  way. 

He  heard  about  PULVERIZED  SHEEP  MANURE  and  bought 
some,  scattering  it  broadcast  and  quite  thickly  in  his  fruit  orchard  in  the 
Spring  and  several  times  lightly  during  the  growing  season  around  the 
roots  of  trees,  vines  and  plants.  Immediately  his  trees  took  on  new  life, 
the  opening  leaves  and  the  blossoms  showed  health  and  vigor,  and  the 
maturing  fruit  became  firm  and  full  and  large.  That  fall  his  crops  were 
the  best  in  yield  and  quality,  and  he  got  the  highest  price. 

It  was  simply  because  he  gave  the  soil  the  vital  elements  of  plant 
life — nitrogen,  phosphates,  and  potash  in  ready-to-use  form,  and  the 
spreading  roots  were  able  to  translate  these  food  stuffs  into  fine  fruit 
and  big  money.  Effect  followed  cause  with  absolute  surety. 

DORMANT  SOD  BRAND 
PULVERIZED  SHEEP  MANURE 

is  the  only  ideal  form  of  nature’s  strongest  fertilizer.  It  is  finely  pow- 
dered to  enter  the  soil  readily.  Of  full  strength  and  uniform  quality — < 
the  manure  from  millions  of  sheep  passing  through  the  Stock  Yards  is 
handled  under  cover  throughout.  There  is  no  strength  lost  by  leaching 
and  no  adulteration  of  any  kind. 

Economical  because  of  its  low  price  and  concentrated  form.  One 
ton  is  equal  to  25  wagon  loads  of  ordinary  stable  manure.  Free  from 
weed  seeds  which  are  destroyed  by  high  temperature  in  kiln  drying. 

Pulverized  Sheep  Manure  is  unequaled  mixed  with  ordinary  soil  for 
potted  plants  or  top  dressing.  For  use  in  liquid  form:  One  pound  sheep 

manure  to  five  gallons  water  gives  quick,  safe  results  for  daily  applica- 
tion. We  announce  a 

SPECIAL  MID-SUMMER  SALE 

of  $15.00  a ton  in  100  lb.  bags,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  in  ton  lots.  Remittance 
to  accompany  order.  If  interested,  get  in  on  this  for  prices  must  be 
higher  in  the  fall. 

Booklet  for  the  asking. 

TRe  DORMANT  SOD  COMPANY 

28  Exchange  Avenue  1— i ^ ~ 111 

Union  Stock  Yards  V_>lllCclRO)  111* 


I have  found  a home  insecticide  that 
costs  next  to  nothing  and  is  vastly  su- 
perior to  the  expensive  ones  on  the 
market:  Melt  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
Ivory  Soap  and  add  to  it  a pailful  of 
water,  and  it  is  ready  to  apply  to  your 
bushes  with  an  ordinary  garden  spray. 

Those  who  give  it  a trial  will  be 
delighted  with  the  results. 


Ivory  Soap 

9945Too  Per  Cent.  Pure 


Peaches=Apples=Pears 

in  fact  A LL  Large  Fruits  shipped  in  a tight  package  in 
Ivarm  Iveather  soon  rot  and  decay. 

Abundant  ventilation  of  air  pre- 
serves the  fruit.  No  other  package 
affords  as  large  a circulation  of  air 
as  our  VENTILATED  BUSHEL 
BASKETS.  They  deliver  your  fruit 
in  the  BEST  of  condition,  further- 
more enables  the  purchaser  to  ex- 
amine the  contents  of  the  basket 
without  disturbing  the  fruit. 

Write 
Us  for 
Price 
Today 


They  are  instantly  ready  for  packing,  very  strong,  and  last  but  not 
least,  VERT  CHEAP.  We  also  make  Climax  Grape  and  Peach  Baskets. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO.,  Burlington,  la. 


IEMING  Power  Spraying  Outfit 

licrht,  simple,  practical  gasoline  engine  outfit  ihat  sells  at  a reasonable 

L'e.  Experienced  fruit  growers  pronounce  it  b -'  all  odds  the  best  power 
ayer  made.  Entirely  self-contained,  ready  for  attaching  hose,  and 
ily  mounted  on  wagon  bed  or  tank  wagon.  Just  the  thing  for  the  large 
rations  of  farmer,  orchardist  or  park  superintendent. 

Send  For  Free  Catalogue 

ill  sprayers.  Barrel . Bucket.  Knapsack.  Hand,  Field, 

C.  Our  line  of  sprayers  is  known  everywhere  for  their  ethciency 
1 nice  adaptability  to  all  uses.  Be  sure  to  investigate  before  you  buy. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY,  115  DEPOT  ST.,  SALEM,  O. 


.A  Deminjf  outfit  solves  your 
spraying  problems. 


HENION  & HUBBELL, 
Western  Agents,  Chicago,  III 


TREES 


FOR  81  YEARS 

HAVE  MAINTAINED 
THEIR  RECORD-HIGHEST  QUALITY 
LOW  PRICE.  We  offer  the  only  GENUINE  STOCK  of  the 
superb  new  fruits:  KING  DAVID,  DELICIOUS.  BLACK  BEN, 
CHAMPION  and  SENATOR  Apples:  BANNER.  SUNRISE,  Grapes; 
GOLD  Plum,  FAME  Pear,  etc.  Finest  stock  fTADK  LOUISIANA.  MO. 
in  the  U.  S.  of  all  leading  commercial  sorts.  V I HKb 


w /„  DAY  CASH  WEEKLY  and  want  more 
▼ Tt3  I /A  I Salesmen.  Price-list,  etc.  FREE. 


SRockport,  Illinois 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 
BIYU”  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


A=  Big  Horn 
Basin  Land 

The  Nelv  Railroad  Completed 
into  Rasin  City. 

Big  Horn  County  Irrigation  Q.  Lands 
Ready  for  Settlement.  

The  B.  & M.  Extension  was  completed  into  Basin  City  June  19th.  Parties  who  wish 
to  go  to  inspect  the  irrigable  lands  can  now  go  through  by  train.  Fare  for  the  round  trip. 
Missouri  River  points,  Denver  and  intervening  “Burlington  Route”  territory,  to  Basin 
City,  Wyo.,  and  return,  one  fare  plus  $2,  tickets  good  for  21  days.  Tickets  on  sale  to 
Sept.  30th.  On  the  1st  and  3d  Tuesdays  and  July  12th  and  29th,  the  $20  round-trip  rate 
can  he  had.  See  your  nearest  Burlington  agent  for  particulars,  and  be  sure  to  get  your 
ticket  to  Basin  City. 

The  first  installment  of  lands  of  the  Big  Horn  County  Irrigation  Co.  are  now  ready  for 
selection.  These  are  the  lands  which  lie  nearest  to  Worland  and  receive  water  first.  The 
work  on  the  rest  of  the  canal  is  progressing  very  rapidly,  but  those  who  get  these  first 
lands  will,  of  course,  be  able  to  plant  and  harvest  the  earliest  crop.  Oats  and  all  sorts 
of  feed  sell  very  high  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  quite  a while,  on  account  of  the  vast 
amount  of  team  work  going  on  on  canals,  dams,  railroad  grading,  etc. 

Owing  to  the  rush  of  parties  seeking  to  file  on  Indian  reservation  lands,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  go  into  that  country  before  about  August  15th.  But.  as  soon  as  convenient 
after  that  date,  those  who  have  engaged  land  and  who  would  like  to  get  in  on  the  fine 
tract  now  ready,  should  come,  or  send,  and  make  a definite  selection.  Parties  holding 
location  receipts  will  be  allowed  to  select  in  their  ordei  according  to  the  numbers  of  their 
receipts.  Any  such  receipt,  not  presented  August  15th,  will  be  deemed  to  have  tempo- 
rarih  waived  preference  in  favor  of  all  subsequent  numbers  presented.  There  is  plenty 
of  good  land,  thus  far.  to  give  all  registered  applicants  a first-class,  choice  tract:  but 
those  who  desire  to  locate  on  the  first  land  coming  into  selection,  should  be  ready  to 
select  by  August  15th.  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  Those  holding  very  early 
numbers  can  come  earlier,  if  they  prefer,  make  their  selections  and  so  simplify  matters. 

Any  person  who  had  engaged  land  and  who,  for  any  reaeon,  find  it  inconvenient  now  to 
claim  their  land,  can  transfer  their  location  receipts  and  preference  rights  to  any  one 
else:  and  any  of  those,  the  payment  of  whose  location  fer  was  not  covered  by  a formal 
and  transferable  location  receipt,  may  receive  one  on  application. 

The  advent  of  the  railroad  in  the  Basin.  June  19th.  was  greeted  by  band  music,  firing 
cannon  and  demonstrations  of  great  joy  by  the  inhabitants.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  for  that  region,  which  is  so  rich  in  resources  and  natural  wealth.  Great  as.  has 
been  the  activity  thus  far.  in  that  country,  it  will  be  vastly  more  so  from  this  time  forth. 

The  country  is  filled  with  people  with  money  to  invest,  wages  and  farm  products  are  high, 
work  is  abundant  for  everybodv  who  wishes  work.  It  is  the  place  and  time  for  business. 

WANTED.  SPECIALLY.  AT  ONCE:— A party  with  $1,000  to  take  a half  interest  in 
steam  laundry  business,  to  do  the  business  for  the  whole  district  about  Basin  City.  A 
fine  business  that  will  constantly  grow  and  that  pays  well.  Also,  f 

A PARTNER,  with  $1,500  capital  to  handle  wholesale  and  retail  bakery  business. 
This  too  is  as  staple  as  selling  postage  stamps,  profits  are  good  and  the  business  is 
waiting  to  step  into.  Also. 

BEYERS  for  a few  private  deals  in  ranch  and  city  property  that  will  pay  well,  right 
away. 

I AM  MOVING  MY  HEADQUARTERS  TO  BASIN,  WYOMING,  and  all  communications, 
hereafter,  should  be  addressed 


J.  W.  GREGORY,  Antlers  Hotel,  Basin,  Wyoming 
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fleeting  of  Missouri  State 
Horticultural  Society 


The  summer  meeting-  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  at  Moberly,  June  12-14.  There 
was  a very  good  attendance,  and  time 
on  the  program  for  discussions,  which 
were  most  spirited  and  interesting.  A 
fine  display  of  small  fruits  was  on 
the  tables,  and  together  with  the 
beautiful  floral  decorations,  helped  to 
make  a good,  very  good,  meeting. 

Tuesday  evening  Dr.  Whitten  called 
the  meeting  to  order,  and  after  prayer 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Duggen,  a short  address 
of  welcome  was  made  by  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Moberly,  representing  the  Commer- 
cial Club  and  citizens  of  Moberly. 

Dr.  Whitten,  of  Columbia,  respond- 
ed in  fitting  words,  after  which  he 
introduced  the  president-elect,  Prof. 
C.  H.  Dutcher,  of  Warrensburg,  Mo. 
On  turning  over  the  office  to  his  suc- 
cessor Dr.  Whitten  said  that  in  taking 
his  seat  among  the  audience,  he 
wished  to  thank  the  society  for  the 
many  countless  favors  extended  him. 
He  did  not  think  the  society  owed 
him  anything,  but  on  the  contrary,  he 
felt  that  he  owed  the  society  much 
more  than  he  could  put  into  words. 
Had  been  a member  for  years,  having 
come  into  it  when  young,  and  much 
of  the  knowledge  gained  on  frmt 
growing  has  come  through  the  state 
society.  No  honor  or  courtesy  that  had 
ever  been  extended  to  him  in  a public 
way  has  been  more  appreciated  than 
what  the  society  had  done  for  him. 
Prof.  Dutcher,  he  said,  did  not  need 
any  introduction  to  thq  members  of 
the  society,  having  worked  long  in 
the  harness. 


In  responding,  Prof.  Dutcher  said 
that  he  would  try  to  preside  over  the 
meetings  of  the  society  with  becom- 
ing dignity;  yet  should  he  fail  to  meet 
the  ideas  of  such  a condition,  please 
remember  that  the  most  dignified 
gentleman  ever  seen  was  a well 
dressed  corpse — a condition  he  was 
postponing  to  the  latest  possible  day. 
He  explained  the  object  of  meeting 
in  various  parts  of  the  state,  the  work 
of  the  society  having  been  of  a mis- 
sionary character.  In  deciding  upon 
a place  for  any  given  meeting  the 
first  question  settled  was — Where  can 
we  do  the  most  good?  Next — Do  they 
want  us,  and  if  so,  how  much?  and 
lastly — What  will  the  railroads  do  for 
us?  These  considerations  determine 
the  meeting  place.  However,  the 
good  done  at  the  meetings  is  not  the 
major  part,  by  any  means.  Those  who 
attend  are  only  a small  fraction  of 
the  thousands  reached  through  the 
annual  reports,  press  reports  and  oth- 
er ways.  He  said  it  was  a better 
thing  to  have  a good  report  and  a 
poorly  attended  meeting,  like  in  the 
year  of  the  great  flood,  than  to  have 
a poor  report  and  a big  meeting.  The 
present  program  included  forty-nine 
subjects.  He  thought  some  method  of 
determining  the  value  of  orchard 
trees  ought  to  be  made,  and  a stand- 
ard set  by  which  to  estimate  losses 
from  fires  in  orchard,  or  other 
causes. 

“Flowers  and  Weeds”  was  a fine 
paper,  just  such  a one  as  we  always 
expect  from  Mrs.  G.  E.  Dugan,  of  Se- 
dalia,  who,  after  some  splendid  advice 
regarding  floriculture  generally,  the 
care  and  love  needed  to  bring  flowers 
to  their  best  perfection,  characteris- 
tics and  demands  of  flowers,  gave  a 
good  history  of  the  evolution  of  flow- 
ers from  weeds.  Every  known  plant 
once  grew  wild,  and  had  been  per- 
fected into  present  beauty  by  careful 
selection  and  training. 


Secretary  Goodman  spoke  of  the 
value  of  this  paper  and  the  remark- 
able value  of  weeds  in  general.  Each 
year  found  them  more  valuable  to  use 
for  fertilizers,  as  we  do  the  clovers 
and  cow  peas.  In  some  parts  of  the 
state  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
the  orchard  soil  as  clean  as  it  shoulu 
be  without  losing  much  of  the  fertility 


of  the  soil,  The  past  few  years  he  has 
become  a lover  of  weeds  in  the  or- 
chard to  use  as  a fertilizer.  He  is  sure 
they  are  worth  many  more  times  what 
we  have  hitherto  thought.  Turning 
under  the  crop  is  wonderfully  valu- 
able. Many  roots  of  weeds  are  cov- 
ered with  nodules,  almost  as  valuable 
as  on  the  clovers. 

“The  Usefulness  of  Birds,”  by  J.  R. 
D.  Clarkson,  Moberly,  was  a plea  to 
protect  the  birds  called  man’s  best 
friends.  The  state  would  soon  be 
overrun  with  bugs  and  worms  were  it 
not  for  the  birds.  If  we  will  protect 
them  they  will  in  turn  protect  our 
fields  and  orchards. 

This  paper  brought  our  vigorous 
discussion.  Mr.  Baxter,  Nauvoo,  111., 
said  he  was  a lover  of  birds,  yet  did 
not  believe  we  should  protect  them  all 
any  more  than  we  do  snakes,  etc. 
Their  mission  seems  to  be  to  destroy 
all  the  fruit,  and  feel  compelled  to 
protect  our  crop  by  killing  the  birds 
during  the  ripening  season.  Oriole, 
robin,  thrush  and  sparrow  are  the 
ones  that  make  most  trouble.  Have 
had  them  destroy  whole  crops  of 
fruit. 

Others  had  felt  that  something  must 
be  done  to  protect  the  fruit  crops,  if 
we  wished  to  gather  any  for  market 
or  family. 

Dr.  Green  had  given  up  the  fruit 
entirely  to  the  birds  and  went  with- 
out, an  alarming  state  of  affairs  for  a 
Missouri  man. 

Secretary  Goodman:  Think  we  are 
perfectly  justified  in  shooting  blue 
jays  and  blackbirds  at  certain  times 
of  the  year.  If  will  hang  them  up  in 
the  trees  after  shooting  them,  will  find 
it  a great  help  in  scaring  others  away. 
As  a general  thing  we  must  protect 
the  birds,  remembering  that  through- 
out rest  of  the  year  they  do  much 
good.  Would  protect  the  song  birds 
and  quail  at  all  times.  Latter  worth 
as  much  in  the  orchard  as  a pig.  The 
meadow  lark  is  an  insect  eating  bird 
and  worth  a dollar  apiece  in  the  or- 
chard. 

When  planting  cherries,  if  mulber- 
ries are  put  out  for  the  birds  the 
cherries  will  be  well  protected. 

Dr.  Whitten:  The  sparrow  is  om- 
nivorous. It  will  eat  grain  and  weed 
seed.  Some  times  a thing  is  all  right 
if  used  in  its  place,  but  when  the  bad 
outdoes  the  good,  something  must  be 
done. 

This  was  in  reference  to  the  spar- 
rows eating  many  seeds  of  obnoxious 
weeds. 

Mr.  Crumbaugh,  superintendent  of 
Missouri  exhibit  at  Jamestown  Ex- 
position, gave  a short  talk,  asking  co- 
operation of  society  and  fruit-growers 
generally  in  this  work,  and  was  as- 
sured help.  As  the  exposition  opens 
in  April,  1907,  collection  of  fruit  must 
be  made  this  year. 

Wednesday  morning  the  subject  of 
strawberries  was  thoroughly  can- 
vassed. The  program  had  been  ar- 
ranged to  afford  a complete  history 
on  the  subject  from  planting  to  mar- 
keting. This  year  some  of  the  grow- 
ers of  Southern  Missouri  were  glad  to 
sell  their  berries  for  $1.10  to  $1.15  per 
crate,  and  when  2 cents  per  box  is 
paid  for  picking  not  much  profit  at 
these  prices. 

Paper,  “Varieties  for  Market,”  by 
J.  C.  Ruder,  Jefferson  Barracks,  led 
the  discussion.  The  Klondyke  was 
given  first  place,  and  followed  by 


Sample,  both  good  shippers.  Bubach 
and  Gandy  for  late. 

Mr.  Dix,  Jefferson  City,  said  he  had 
tried  manw  varieties,  but  only  two  of 
them  were  good  enough  to  keep. 
Many  have  serious  troubles  with  rust 
on  foliage.  Early  Sunrise  and  Aroma 
for  late  are  all  he  now  grows. 

Dr.  Whitten  told  of  instance  in  his 
town  where  a darky,  formerly  a day 
laborer,  used  his  plat  of  three-fourths 
of  an  acre  of  ground  in  raising  straw- 
berries. Varieties  mainly  Warfield, 
Bubach,  Clyde  and  Gandy.  The  ber- 
ries were  all  sold  in  home  market, 
and  the  crop  for  three  years,  on  the 
same  ground,  has  brought  over  $1,000. 
Grows  matted  row,  and  when  plowing 
is  done  turns  out  all  the  row  but  one 
edge.  Sows  bone  meal  for  fertilizer, 
and  works  the  soil  in  good  shape. 
Grades  carefully,  only  marketing  the 
fine  fruit.  The  rest  is  made  into  pre- 
serves by  his  wife,  who  is  working  up 
a good  trade  in  this  line. 

Mr.  Baxter,  of  Illinois,  finds  Haver- 
land  a money  maker;  also  Clyde  and 
Splendid;  no  local  market,  ships  to 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

G.  T.  Tippin:  Speaking  from  experi- 
ence as  a shipper  for  eight  years, 
would  say  it  is  of  first  importance 
that  you  study  the  niche  in  the  mar- 
ket you  desire  to  fill,  then  drop  in 
there,  choosing  one  variety  when 
planting  for  carload  shipments. 
Choose  variety  adapted  to  shipping. 
Opinion  that  Klondyke  good  as  far 
north  as  Arkansas,  and  is  being  large- 
ly planted  in  that  state;  but  favors 
Aroma  for  Southern  Missouri.  Would 
discard  Clyde  and  Bubach  entirely  for 
carload  shipments.  Aroma  begins 
ripening  a week  before  Gandy  and 
runs  nearly  as  long,  and  is  most  sat- 
isfactory berry  we  have. 

Mr.  Bledsoe,  Moberly,  grows  entire- 
ly for  home  market.  Crescent  for 
early,  Bubach  medium,  and  Gandy  for 
late.  Last  two  will  not  grow  well  on 
uplands.  Crescent  does  well  there. 

Dr.  Green  spoke  of  a berry  he 
brought  from  California.  Has  beauti- 
ful color  and  is  wonderfully  fragrant. 
Called  the  Dollar  berry  there,  and  is 
very  successful.  Plants  do  well  here, 
but  not  fruiting  much  yet. 

“Lessons  from  Failures,”  by  Jacob 
Faith,  Montevallo,  was  a good  paper. 
Said  necessary  for  grower  to  read  and 
keep  informed.  Reports  and  horticul- 
tural papers  gave  good  information; 
individual  experience  in  all  things  is 
much  too  expensive.  If  had  an  en- 
emy and  wanted  to  injure  him,  would 
advise  him  to  work  all  the  time  and 
read  nothing.  Has  tested  many  vari- 
eties and  gave  valuable  lessons  gained 
from  failures  along  the  line. 

Discussion  on  time  of  planting 
found  friends  on  both  seasons — spring 
and  summer  planting.  A majority 
favored  early  spring  planting  for  com- 
mercial fields,  giving  good  care 
through  season,  and  harvesting  a full 
crop  the  following  year.  Some  prefer 
to  work  soil  thoroughly  early  part  of 
season,  keeping  in  good  condition  and 
plant  in  July  or  August.  In  districts 
where  a summer  drouth  is  usual, 
might  find  the  latter  practice  danger- 
ous. However,  summer  planting 
seems  to  be  gaining  friends,  though  a 
good  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  some 
months  previous  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

Secretary  Goodman:  There  is  a 

great  deal  of  difference  in  methods  of 


packing  and  shipping,  and  this  has 
much  to  do  with  arrival  of  fruit  in 
market.  Some  packers  get  fruit  into 
market  in  good  condition  always;  oth- 
ers seldom  do  so. 

Mr.  Tippin;  In  packing  either  for 
carloads  or  express,  the  best  way  is  to 
have  printed  set  of  rules  covering 
points  of  color,  size,  how  to  pick  and 
box,  etc.,  remembering  the  least  pos- 
sible handling  is  the  best.  Field  fore- 
man should  thoroughly  understand 
these  rules  and  enforce  them.  The 
three  most  important  stages  to  note 
is  ripening,  care  in  removing  from  the 
vines  and  packing  first-class  fruit, 
leaving  the  rest  in  patch.  Have  pick- 
ers grade  as  far  as  is  possible.  As  a 
rule  fruit  is  allowed  to  get  too  ripe 
for  long  shipments. 

After  dinner  came  “Varieties  and 
Culture  of  the  Grape,”  by  Jacob  Rom- 
mel, Chamois.  The  writer  has  done 
much  for  the  vineyard  interests  of  the 
state  by  extensive  tests  of  varieties. 
To  obtain  the  best  results  the  writer 
said  it  is  first  necessary  to  know  what 
does  best  under  our  local  conditions. 
Some  kinds  do  well  under  ordinary 
culture,  while  others  require  extra 
care.  High,  dry  land  is  best.  Too 
much  moisture  causes  rot  and  mil- 
dew; must  practice  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  with  spluhur 
in  rainy  seasons.  Bagging  will  also 
save  in  many  ways.  Orchard  oriole 
most  destructive  to  grapes.  Rarely 
seen  till  grapes  ripen.  They  fly  high 
in  the  air  like  a hawk  comes  after 
a chicken.  Should  kill  them.  Many 
blame  all  the  birds  for  damage  done, 
but  this  is  the  one.  Bees  also  blamed, 
but  do  not  hurt  fruit  till  skin  has 
been  punctured  by  something  else. 
Concord  most  reliable  under  general 
management,  and  for  arbors  and  on 
buildings.  When  subject  to  rot,  spray 
and  bag.  Ives  Seedling  is  a strong, 
healthy  grower,  not  subject  to  rot. 
Campbell’s  Early  heads  list  for  early 
market.  Norton’s  Virginia  a favorite 
with  wine  men.  Makes  a fair  bunch 
of  medium  size.  Woodruff  Red  is  ex- 
cellent, if  not  allowed  to  overbear; 
would  place  at  head  of  red  grape  list. 
Niagara,  white,  fine  and  large;  sub- 
ject to  rot;  must  be  sprayed  or 
bagged.  Moore’s  Diamond  the  same. 
Elvira  healthy  and  good  white  wine 
grape,  and  good  quality. 

“Best  Market  Varieties,”  by  Ht  W. 
Thies,  of  Ferguson,  said  Moore’s  Early 
main  black  grape  for  early.  The  first 
really  good  one.  Campbell’s  Early 
good,  large  bunch,  quality  not  up  to 
Moore’s  Early;  will  overbear  if  not 
well  pruned.  Telegraph  good  berry, 
but  ripens  uneven;  must  go  over  them 
and  pick  every  few  days.  Ives 
seedling  a fine  cropper.  Worden  best 
for  market;  heavy  cropper;  complaint 
often  made  that  it  ripens  uneven,  but 
not  with  me.  Concord  is  the  old  re- 
liable standby.  Niagara  and  Moore’s 
Diamond  best  two  white  grapes.  El- 
vira cracks  bad  in  wet  weather.  For 
red,  Brighton  one  of  the  best;  large, 
of  good  quality  and  a good  seller. 
Amber  Queen  fine  quality  and  sweet, 
but  must  be  pruned  close.  Wyoming 
Red  medium  in  size  and  good.  Dela- 
ware fine  in  quality,  but  not  heavy 
bearer.  Use  one-fourth  to  one-half 
bushel  basket  for  main  crop,  and  one- 
fifth  for  fancy  fruit.  Go  over  the 
vines,  pick  fancy  fruit,  then  later  pick 
poor  fruit  and  make  jelly. 

Mr.  Baxter,  Illinois,  has  no  use  for 
Elvira  in  his  locality.  Moore’s  Early 
and  Ives  Seedling  make  growers  more 
money.  Concord  is  the  old  standby 
and  makes  more  money  than  any 
kind.  Let  Worden  and  Telegraph 
alone,  unless  for  home  market;  prune 
them  close.  Norton  Virginia  good  for 
wine  alone;  good  to  eat  if  well  rip- 
ened. Wyoming  Red  good  grape  and 
heavy  grower.  Moore’s  Diamond 
earlier  than  Niagara,  but  needs  close 
pruning;  white  grapes  do  not  sell  as 
well  as  others.  Delaware  best  red. 
Hicks  not  good  with  us,  or  Eaton 
either,  but  McPike  is  all  right.  Hicks 
is  inferior  to  Concord. 

“Spraying  in  the  Vineyard,”  by  E. 
J.  Baxter,  Nauvoo,  111.  He  said  in 
part:  Began  spraying  in  1890,  and  not: 
failed  to  raise  a good  crop  since.  It 
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is  easy  enough  to  save  crop  in 
scattered  planting  or  small  vineyards 
from  the  rust,  but  in  large  plantings 
must  spray.  Necessary  to  use  pure 
ingredients,  properly  made  and  ap- 
plied, and  must  be  put  on  at  the  right 
time  to  prevent  the  rot.  If  prop- 

erly made  can  apply  without  any 
doubt  of  success.  If  never  have 
sprayed,  would  prune  and  drag  out 
vines  and  rubbish,  tie  up  vines  and 
spray  while  dormant  with  4 lbs.  cop- 
per sulphate  in  50  gallons  of  water. 
Cover  vines,  trellis  and  even  the 
ground  with  this  spray.  In  this  spray- 
ing, and  this  only,  make  almost  drip- 
ping wet.  It  have  been  spraying,  or 
not  had  much  rot,  spray  a few  days 
before  bloom,  and  right  after  bloom 
falls — when  fruit  is  well  set — with 
Bordeaux.  The  most  important  ap- 
plication is  the  one  right  after  the 
bloom  falls.  Follow  with  spray  about 
ten  days  apart.  Much  depends  on  the 
weather.  Get  good  pump  and  nozzle, 
that  will  make  a fine  mist,  the  finer 
the  better.  Use  plenty  of  force  to 
cover  all  parts  of  vines,  posts,  etc., 
with  mist,  but  be  careful  not  to  spray 
till  it  runs.  Two  sprayings  is  enough 
to  save  crop  after  getting  vineyard  in 
good  shape,  in  ordinary  seasons.  Have 
tested  various  ways,  and  am  sure  can 
save  fruit.  Bagging  will  save  if  put 
on  soon  as  grapes  are  set. 

Mr.  Nahm,  of  Augusta,  had  been  in 
grape  business  long.  Thought  would 
be  compelled  to  go  out  of  business 
until  began  to  spray,  and  never  lost 
a crop  since.  Spray  needs  careful 
making  and  straining,  so  will  not  clog 
nozzles.  Has  sprayed  fifteen  years 
and  find  it  absolutely  protects  the 
crop. 

Dr.  Whitten:  Have  heavy  clay  soil, 
bad  as  any  soil  can  be,  but  rich 
enough.  Cultivate  well,  shallow,  early 
in  the  season  and  put  in  cow  peas 
first  of  July  for  a cover  crop.  Since 
we  began  doing  this  got  the  best  re- 
sults of  any.  Tried  many  mulch  crops, 
but  this  best  of  all.  For  mildew, 
spray  well  just  before  bloom.  For 
rot  after  bloom,  usually  spray  a third 
time,  and  if  very  wet  weather,  five 
times.  We  succeed  in  getting  very  good 
grapes  of  nearly  all  varieties  by  spray- 
ing, while  those  left  unsprayed  rot 
entirely.  Now  have  about  200  vari- 
eties. For  general  use  would  name 
Moore’s  Early,  Worden,  Concord  for 
black;  Moore’s  Diamond  and  Niagara 
for  white;  another  white  grape, 
the  Green  Mountain,  is  very  early, 
sweet  and  delicious,  and  in  great  de- 
mand in  our  market,  where  it  is 
known.  Red  grapes — Wyoming  Red 
is  best  hardy,  with  least  care. 

Subject  of  cherry  growing  brought 
out  vigorous  discussion.  The  stock  on 
which  the  tree  is  grafted  seems  most 
important.  Mazzard  stock  does  not 
do  at  all  well  in  this  state.  Mahaleb 
stock  is  generally  used,  but  seems  that 
Early  Richmond,  the  popular  cherry, 
does  best  on  its  own  stock,  while  Mo- 
rello  is  best  on  Early  Richmond  stock 
or  its  own.  The  failure  in  recent 
years  of  the  Morello  is  charged  large- 
ly to  the  stock  upon  which  it  is 
grown. 

The  best  varieties  are  the  following, 
in  the  order  named:  Early  Richmond, 
Montmorency,  Ostheim  and  English 
Morello. 

Secretary  Greene,  of  Iowa  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  was  called  on  and 
made  a good  talk  on  cherry  growing 
in  his  state.  The  shot-hole  fungus 
was  doing  a good  deal  of  damage  in 
his  state,  and  had  killed  most  of  the 
Moreilo  trees.  Prefers  Early  Rich- 
mond on  same  roots.  English  Morello 
the  same.  Does  much  better  on  own 
roots.  Used  to  think  no  influence 
between  stock  and  roots,  but  now 
knows  there  is  a good  deal.  If  want 
to  raise  English  Morello,  must  spray. 
This  fungus  does  not  do  much  harm 
to  Early  Richmond,  as  it  appears 
after  leaves  on  this  variety  are  well- 
developed  and  seem  to  resist  the  dis- 
ease. 

Wednesday  evening’s  program  had 
a splendid  paper  on  “Some  Profitable 
Nuts,”  by  C.  T.  Mallinkrodt,  St. 
Charles,  which  should  stimulate  nut 
growing  throughout  the  state,  not  only 
for  home  use,  but  for  market.  Our 
native  varieties  may  well  be  given 
care  and  improved  by  careful  selec- 
tion. 

“Ornamental  Trees,”  by  M.  J. 
Wragg,  of  Iowa,  was  read  by  the  sec- 
retary, in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wragg. 

The  next  paper  was  on  “Poultry  in 
the  Orchard,”  by  Mrs.  A.  K.  Dossey, 
Moberly.  She  said  the  raising  of  poul- 
try in  the  orchard  was  the  combina- 
tion of  two  industries  that  harmonize 
admirably  with  each  other.  In  the 
Eastern  states  this  subject  receives 


much  more  attention  and  general 
practice  than  in  our  Western  states. 
Poultry  are  great  insect  destroyers; 
not  only  will  they  destroy  insects  that 
fly  in  the  air,  crawl  on  the  trees,  but 
will  scratch  the  ground  to  get  the 
ones  that  burrow  in  the  soil.  As  these 
insects  are  a great  enemy  to  the  or- 
chard, and  the  poultry  will  so  gladly 
help  in  their  destruction,  it  is  a won- 
der that  so  little  attention  is  given  to 
this  subject.  Not  only  will  they  save 
the  grower  many  dollars  that  he  will 
have  to  spend  for  machines  and  pois- 
ons to  use  in  his  solutions,  but  they 
are  also  a help  in  the  way  of  fertiliza- 
tion, applying  it  in  the  cheapest  pos- 
sible way  when  they  are  allowed  the 
range  of  the  orchard.  Nor  is  the  or- 
chard benefited  more  than  the  poul- 
try. It  is  an  ideal  place  for  them, 
with  the  comfort  of  shade  and  oppor- 
tunity to  scratch  to  their  hearts’  con- 
tent, as  the  well-filled  egg  basket  can 
well  testify. 

“Combined  Poultry  and  Fruit  Rais- 
ing,” by  Charles  W.  Steiman,  Dalton, 
was  most  practical  and  to  the  point. 
He  said  that  one  of  the  questions  for 
the  fruit-growers  was  to  handle  the 
orchard  so  it  would  pay  till  it 
reached  bearing  age.  While  many 
plans  were  followed,  the  subject  of 
the  paper  intimated  another  good  one. 
Much  depends  on  the  man,  if  these 
two  industries  are  handled  together. 
Each  step  should  be  carefully  weigh- 
ed. A good  beginning  is  necessary, 
and  is  best  to  commence  in  a small 
way,  with  thoroughbred  fowls  and 
work  up.  Twenty  birds  of  the  right 
kind  will  be  a good  commencement. 
Any  breed  of  the  standard  varieties 
is  safe  to  invest  in,  if  well  cared  for, 
and  cannot  go  amiss  in  either  eggs 
or  meat.  I use  a small  house  that 
can  be  easily  moved  around,  and  thus 
can  have  good  pasture  and  clean 
ground.  February  hatching  fever 
often  proves  fatal.  The  best  time  is 
when  biddy  wants  to  set.  Then  start 
incubator  and  set  hens  at  same  time. 
When  hatched,  put  30  chicks  with 
each  hen,  and  in  a 100-chick  brooder 
never  put  over  30  chickens. 

Senator  Dunlap  of  Illinois  was 
called  on,  and  spoke  of  some  of  the 
problems  that  confront  the  Illinois 
grower.  From  the  earlier  trials  of 
varieties  and  soils  they  reached  culti- 
vation and  spraying.  Not  a question 
now  if  best  to  spray,  but  the  best 
time,  materials,  etc.  Now  studying 
the  problem  of  dust  spraying.  Illi- 
nois, he  thought,  had  gone  over  and 
given  it  up,  but  came  to  Missouri  to 
learn  what  we  knew  about  it.  Prob- 
lem now  is  to  maket  and  hopes  great 
things  from  the  Apple  Growers’  Con- 
gress, and  with  help  of  society,  hope 
to  successfully  solve  problem.  On  sub- 
ject of  pruning,  prefers  to  thin  out 
heads  of  young  trees  by  cutting  off 
surplus  limbs  close  to  center,  or  lead- 
ing branch,  and  those  left  not  to  be 
shortened  in  at  all.  Begin  the  head 
about  2 y2  feet  from  ground  and  do 
not  allow  all  the  limbs  to  come  out 
together,  but  space  a few  inches 
along  center  leader. 

Thursday  morning  was  largely  a 
business  session.  First  we  heard  the 
secretary’s  report,  who  said  the  re- 
ports on  prices  of  last  year’s  crops 
generally  favorable.  Apples  brought 
good  money,  and  storage  stuff  kept 
well.  The  time  of  gathering  the  fruit 
and  the  weather  for  two  weeks  before 
gathering  has  much  to  do  with  fruit 
keeping.  This  season  the  strawberries 
came  out  much  better  than  was  ex- 
pected. Cherries  a splendid  crop  and 
bringing  good  prices.  Plums  good. 
Pears  only  partial  crop,  and  peaches 
very  good.  In  south  part  of  state 
peaches  generally  good  on  high  land; 
on  lower  land  were  killed  by  the  frost. 
It  was  10  degrees  colder  in  some  parts 
of  South  Missouri  than  in  north.  Ne- 
osho had  it  10  degrees  colder  than  St. 
Joseph.  The  apple  crop  promises  fine 
in  most  localities.  Take  the  whole 
state  and  can  probably  count  on  60% 
of  a crop,  or  perhaps  50%  by  gather- 
ing season.  Some  report  130%  of  a 
crop.  This  is  wrong  and  misleading. 
Think  we  can  count  on  fair  but  not 
big  price.  There  will  be  a large  crop 
in  the  apple  district.  Considering  the 
Jamestown  Exhibition,  the  society 
will  secure  the  best  fruits  possible, 
as  heretofore.  Some  of  our  summer 
varieties  should  be  put  in  jars  and 
enough  stored  this  fall  to  carry  an  ex- 
hibit through  the  exposition. 

Report  of  Treasurer  W.  T.  Flour- 
noy was  thorough  and  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Tippin  made  report  for  the 
standing  committee  on  transportation. 
Said  that  while  the  pursuit  of  horti- 
culture has  well  known  principles  for 
benefit  of  health  and  home,  elevating 


IV  TO  machine  within  his  reach  is  capable  of 
doing  so  much  for  the  farmer  as  the 
modern  manure  spreader. 

But  then  it  must  be  a machine  with  features — 
features  of  economy  and  efficiency 

The  I.  H.  C.  Manure  Spreader  has  such  feat- 
ures. 

Any  man  of  experience  knows  that  a spreader 
only  works  perfectly  when  the  load  is  level. 

The  I.  H.  C.  Spreader  is  the  only  spreader 
with  a vibrating  rake  in  front  of  the  beater  or 
cylinder  which  levels  every  load  and  any  load 
of  manure. 

Any  man  knows  that  the  apron  operates  bet- 
ter when  power  is  applied  at  both  sides. 

The  I.  H.  C.  spreader  apron  is  driven  at  both 
sides  from  both  hind  wheels. 

This  saves  all  torsion,  binding,  friction  and 
undue  strain,  and  consequently  saves  break- 
ages and  results  in  lighter  draft. 

One  lever  is  better  than  many  levers  in 
operating  any  machine. 

The  1.  H.  C.  spreader  is  the  only  spreader 
which  is  controlled  and  operated  entirely  with 
one  lever. 

It  has  ten  different  feeds — can  be  adjusted 
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its  participants  as  few  other  voca- 
tions, yet  we  need  pay  close  attention 
to  the  financial  side.  This  report 
will  largely  touch  this  side  of  the 
question.  The  securing  of  the  right 
for  the  shipper  to  enter  carload  ship- 
ments was  not  called  in  question  this 
year  anywhere.  The  results  are  ben- 
eficial. The  agitation  of  the  car  line 
question  became  very  warm.  Growers 
in  the  southwest  part  of  the  state  were 
notified  that  if  this  agitation  did  not 
stop  the  Armour  cars  would  be  with- 
drawn, leaving  the  idea  that  the 
grower  would  suffer  by  being  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  railroad  people.  The 
Frisco  notified  Armours  they  would 
not  renew  their  contract  with  them, 
and  the  Armour  cars  were  withdrawn 
from  the  Frisco  lines.  This  road  made 
a contract  with  the  Santa  Fe,  and 
this  year  the  shippers  in  South  Mis- 
souri have  had  the  best  service  for  the 
past  eight  years.  There  has  been  a 
reduction  of  rates  to  different  mar- 
kets of  from  $15  to  $27  per  car  for 
icing  and  freight.  Another  matter 
upon  which  we  hope  and  expect  to 
make  a favorable  report  in  the  near 
future  is  a one-fare  rate  for  the  state 
horticultural  meetings.  We  are  work- 
ing on  discriminating  freight  rates, 
with  prospects  of  help  in  this  line 
also. 

“Growing  the  Best  Nursery  Trees,” 
by  T.  R.  Peyton,  Boonville,  said  that 
the  most  vital  point  was  proper  soil. 
Then  follows  cultivation,  choosing  of 
healthy  stock,  both  for  scion  and  root, 
etc.  A good  and  practical  paper. 

“Pruning  Apple  Trees,”  by  G.  N. 
Ratliff,  of  Moberly,  followed,  giving 
method  of  pruning  off  all  bruised 
roots.  Trim  tops  and  head  2%  feet 
high,  best  method  to  resist  winds,  sun 
scald  and  ease  in  gathering  the  crop. 
Balances  head  by  cutting  side  limbs 
back  to  6 inches,  and  balance  around 
tree.  If  all  limbs  come  out  on  one 
side,  cut  all  off  and  start  over.  Re- 
move forks  and  cut  out  all  crosses. 
Cut  the  leader  about  8 inches  above 
upper  side  limbs.  Cut  side  limbs  each 
year  to  balance  the  head.  Most  con- 
venient time  to  prune  is  in  March; 
best  time  in  June. 

Col.  Dalton  was  present,  and  put 


instantly  while  in  motion  to  spread  three  to 
thirty  loads  per  acre. 

Large,  solid,  steel  axles  front  and  rear — front 
wheels  cut  under — turns  very  short. 

Steel  wheels — no  rotting  or  drying  out.  Broad 
faced  tires  with  turned  in  flange  to  keep  out 
dirt,  mud,  etc.  Lightest  and  strongest. 

Provided  with  traction  lugs  on  rear  wheels — 
will  work  perfectly  on  hard,  frozen  or  wet 
ground 

Made  in  various  sizes  to  suit  all  require- 
ments. 

The  I.  H.  C-  spreader  will  distribute  per- 
fectly manure  of  all  kinds — wet.  dry,  mixed, 
strawy,  full  of  stalks,  frozen,  caked,  etc. 

It  may  be  equipped  with  special  features 
known  as  lime  and  drill  attachments  for  dis- 
tributing broadcast,  or  in  drills,  fine  manure, 
commercial  fertilizers,  lime,  ashes,  salt,  cotton 
seed  hulls,  land  plasters,  etc. 

Remember  what  we  have  told  you — it  is  the 
manure  spreader  with  special  features  which 
all  make  for  success. 

Go  to  the  International  Local  Agent  and 
look  it  over,  get  and  read  the  catalogues  or 
write  for  further  information.  It  will  pay. 

Company  of  America, 


much  life  and  enthusiasm  in  the  meet- 
ing by  a speech  along  the  line  of  his 
own  experience. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tippin,  a com- 
mittee of  three  were  appointed  to 
canvass  the  question  of  standard  value 
of  orchard,  and  if  possible  report  at 
the  next  meeting. 

Prof.  Scott,  from  the  Department  at 
Washington,  was  present,  and  the 
president  called  on  him  for  a speech. 
He  said  he  was  making  tests  in  Arkan- 
sas along  the  line  of  fungous  dis- 
eases. With  the  help  of  a chart,  il- 
lustrating experiments  carried  on  in 
Virginia  last  season,  he  gave  a fine 
and  clearly  demonstrated  talk  on  best 
results  reached.  This  work  was  en- 
tirely for  prevention  of  bitter  rot. 
Spraying  just  before  blooming,  just 
after  and  again  in  ten  days  had  very 
little  effect  on  the  bitter  rot. 

Various  tests  were  made  and  fully 
shown,  and  the  conclusion  reached 
was  that  the  best  time  to  begin  was 
about  June  15,  in  that  locality,  or  six 
weeks  after  petals  fall  in  any  locality. 
Give  four  or  five  applications  at  inter- 
vals of  two  weeks.  The  spray  must 
be  well  made  and  work  thoroughly,  as 
is  the  case  when  spraying  for  any 
cause.  This  will  practically  save  the 
fruit  from  this  disease.  Plots  left  un- 
sprayed were  all  taken  with  the  rot, 
while  those  sprayed  as  given  above 
saved  93  3-10%  of  the  fruit.  Ad- 
vises the  power  sprayer  in  commer- 
cial orchards.  Would  spray  from  top 
down. 

The  first  paper  after  dinner  was 
“Hogs  a Help  in  the  Orchard.”  by  S. 
Y.  Thornton,  Blackwater.  From  rais- 
ing and  selling  hogs  to  get  land  for 
planting  an  orchard,  to  present  time, 
when  raised  in  the  orchard,  hogs  had 
proven  a very  material  help.  When 
trees  were  small,  planted  corn  be- 
tween the  rows  and  pumpkins  in  the 
rows;  both  a very  good  hog  feed.  The 
pumpkin  vines  completely  covered  the 
ground  in  the  space  given  them  and 
kept  soil  moist  and  mellow.  When 
trees  were  three  years  old,  sowed  rye, 
let  hogs  run  on  it  in  winter  and  turned 
rye  under  in  May,  planting  pumpkins 
and  corn  again.  Never  failed  to  raise 
a crop  of  corn,  pumpkins  and  hogs. 
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Wooden  Veneer 
Tree  Protectors 

will  protect  your  trees  from  rabbits,  mice  and  borers; 
will  also  protect  the  trunks  from  sunscald.  Can  be  left 
on  throughout  the  year,  and  will  last  for  years.  A cheap, 
effective  protection.  The  accompanying  cut  shows  the 
protector  as  applied  to  a tree.  This  is  the  protection 
recommended  by  most  of  the  horticultural  societies,  and 
millions  of  them  are  in  use.  We  are  headquarters  for 
them.  Write  us  for  prices. 

Berry  Boxes  & T ruit  Packages 

We  handle  all  kinds  of  packages,  and  received  the 
Gold  Medal  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  1904, 
for  our  exhibit.  During  the  winter  season  low  prices  are 
made  on  boxes.  Ask  us  about  this.  Don’t  wait  until  tho 
rush  is  on,  but  send  list  of  your  wants  early, 

St.  Louis*  Basket  & Box  Co. 

SECOND  AND  ARSENAL,  STREETS,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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When  orchard  was  6 years  old,  sowed 
to  clover  and  cut  for  hay  if  desired. 
Orchard  an  ideal  place  to  raise  hogs, 
with  shade  to  lie  in  and  clover  to  eat. 
Orchard  13  to  15  years  old  borne  reg- 
ular crops,  except  1904.  Hogs  always 
add  to  income  when  have  a crop  of 
apples,  and  are  not  to  be  despised 
when  there  are  no  apples  at  all. 

W.  H.  Hu  Stephens,  Bunceton,  gave 
a short  talk  on  various  kinds  of  stock 
in  orchard.  Hogs  and  sheep  both  pas- 
tured in  orchard,  but  sheep  are  re- 
moved at  night,  and  when  apples  bear 
the  branches  down  within  reach  of 
the  sheep  they  are  taken  out  alto- 
gether. Can’t  see  any  harm  they 
have  down,  and  they  keep  down  weeds 
and  spfouts. 

Mr.  Dunlap:  Some  growers  in  Illi- 
nois grow  grass  in  the  orchards;  from 
his  observation  would  advise  cutting 
trees  out  if  one  wished  to  cut  grass  for 
hay,  for  trees  are  quite  injurious  to 
crop  of  hay. 

Col.  Evans:  No  longer  a question  if 
it  pays  to  put  hogs  in  the  orchard. 
It  does.  Now,  what  is  best  to  put 
there  for  them  to  eat?  Have  tried 
clover,  orchard  grass,  rape  and  many 
things;  like  cow  peas  best  of  all.  Let 
hogs  run  on  clover  early  in  season, 
then  turn  on  cow  peas.  When  these 
are  gone  feed  corn  ten  days,  and  they 
are  ready  for  market.  Three  or  four 
hundred  hogs  on  a hundred  acres  of 
orchard  will  pay  well. 

“Dust  Spraying,’’  by  W.  D.  Maxwell, 
St.  Joseph,  was  a most  complete  pa- 
per upon  that  subject.  Mr.  Maxwell 
prefers  the  dust  to  liquid,  having 
used  both,  and  has  often  made  his 
preferences  known  to  the  readers  of 
this  paper.  He  showed  that  the  use 
of  dust  for  spraying  was  gaining 
ground.  Some  of  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  dust  method  arose  from  diffi- 
culty of  properly  preparing  materials 
without  chemical  change,  but  this 
matter  is  now  well  understood  and  the 
one  greatest  objection  to  dust  spray- 
ing removed. 

Discussion  followed,  showing  that 
dust  is  very  much  cheaper,  applied 
with  but  a fraction  of  the  labor  re- 
quired by  liquid,  and  can  be  used  on 
hilly  or  wet  ground,  when  absolutely 
impossible  to  use  liquid.  Many  still 
prefer  the  liquid  and  have  tried  both. 
It  still  remains  a matter  of  individual 
preference.  There  have  been  many 
discouraging  things  connected  with 
both  methods,  but  sometimes  good  re- 
sults are  being  made  by  this  work  of 
which  we  can  hardly  estimate. 

President  Dutcher  is  a friend  of  the 
dust  method,  and  would  use  it  exclu- 
sively where  orchards  are  not  already 
old  and  badly  diseased.  In  case  they 
were,  would  prefer  to  give  a spraying 
of  liquid  while  tree  is  dormant  as  a 
starter,  and  at  this  time  the  dust  spray 
is  useless.  After  this  period  Mr. 
Dutcher  would  use  dust. 

The  lengthy  discussion  soon  de- 
veloped many  interesting  details  nec- 
essary for  success. 

“Peach  Growing  on  Missouri  Hills,” 
by  L.  V.  Dix,  Jefferson  City,  covered 
the  subject  thoroughly  from  soils, 
choice  of  varieties,  culture  and  loca- 
tion. Prefers  high  elevation,  level  as 
possible.  Useless  to  plant  on  old 
worn-out  clay  soil.  Would  not  plant 
to  one  variety,  but  those  kinds  cover- 
ing whole  season.  Good  Cultivation 
very  necessary  to  grow  this  crop. 
Keeps  it  up  late  in  the  season.  By 
doing  this  the  leaves  do  not  drop  so 
early  and  buds  are  not  nearly  so  apt 
to  start  out  during  a warm  spell  in 
late  fall  or  winter. 

“Varieties  and  Methods  with 
Peaches,”  by  Alfred  Nahm,  Augusta, 
who  would  consider  the  market  to  be 
reached  in  choosing  varieties.  Some 
of  our  best  kinds  only  good  for  home 
market.  He  gave  a list  of  most  de- 
sirable kinds  for  whole  season,  which 
will  appear  in  full  report.  Stops  cul- 
tivation 1st  of  August.  Give  plenty 
of  space  between  trees  for  sunlight. 
A tree  properly  pruned  will  never 
break  down. 

Col.  Evans:  Only  one  way  to  prop- 
erly thin  peaches.  That  is  by  hand. 
Space  fruit  4 to  6 inches  apart. 

Secretary  Goodman  used  some 
branches  of  peach  trees,  with  the 
green  fruit  to  demonstrate  proper 
method  of  thinning.  Tenth  to  15th  of 
June  proper  time  for  work;  just  when 
pit  is  hardening.  Properly  thinned, 
will  get  as  many  bushels  of  peaches 
and  much  better  ones  than  to  leave 
all  on  the  tree.  Don’t  cost  one-fourth 
as  much  to  thin  as  it  does  to  pick  the 
fruit  later.  Pays  to  thin  apples  the 
same. 

“Planting  and  Early  Care,”  by  K. 
B.  Wilkinson,  Mexico,  was  another 
valuable  paper  for  the  peach  grower. 
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In  his  method  of  planting  the  writer 
laid  special  stress  on  the  error  of  too 
deep  planting.  Plows  ground  deep, 
but  only  digs  holes  deep  enough  to 
set  roots  in.  If  set  in  spring,  prune  at 
once.  If  fall  set,  wait  till  spring  to 
prune  tops.  Cultivate  early  and  thor- 
oughly; stop  cultivation  when  you  lay 
by  your  corn.  Let  weeds  or  anvthing 
else  grow  for  a cover  crop.  Worst 
problem  is  labor.  Would  advise 
against  planting  more  than  sure  can 
care  for. 

Secretary  Goodman:  Leave  a long 
leader  or  center  limb.  Let  branches 
come  where  they  please  the  first  year. 
Want  to  get  all  the  leaf  surface  you 
can  to  make  strong  roots.  Later  can 
shape  tree  as  desired.  It’s  worth 
more  to  get  a good  growth  the  first 
year  than  any  other  year  in  the  life 
of  the  tree. 

Dr.  Whitten  stated  in  answer  to  a 
question  that  the  blight  so  often  found 
on  apple  trees  this  season  is  same  as 
the  better  known  pear  blight.  Apple 
trees  not  as  susceptible  as  pears. 
Never  had  so  many  inquiries  come  to 
the  station  about  this  trouble  as  this 
spring.  The  disease  does  not  live  over 
winter  in  the  apple  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. If  any  nearby  pear  trees  are 
badly  blighted  would  see  that  blight 
is  removed,  or  whole  tree  cut  and 
burned. 

F.  W.  Faurot:  Know  of  one  block 
of  Jonathans  in  south  part  of  state 
where  disease  has  held  over  three 
years  and  quite  bad  again  this  year. 
Another  orchard  with  a block  of  In- 
grams between  other  varieties,  and 
the  blight  cleaned  up  Ingrams  and 
did  not  injure  others.  Weather  con- 
ditions such  that  others  were  not  af- 
fected. 

In  the  evening  J.  W.  Rouse,  presi- 
dent State  Bee-Keepers’  Association, 
Mexico,  Mo.,  made  a fine  address  on 
the  “Relation  of  Bees  to  Horticul- 
ture.” Mr.  Rouse  began  work  with 
bees  many  years  ago  and  is  a most 
enthusiastic  friend  of  these  busy 
workers.  While  he  thinks  the  bees 
could  get  along  without  the  orchards, 
does  not  thing  orchardists  could  get 
along  without  the  bees.  People  of 
Missouri  now  recognize  the  value  of 
bees  in  fertilization  of  fruits. 

Question  asked  if  spraying  while 
bloom  is  out  will  not  prevent  pear 
blight. 

Prof.  Scott  said  that  Prof.  Waite, 
the  pear  blight  expert,  had  tested 
spraying  for  this  disease  both  when 
in  bloom  and  out,  and  could  not  con- 
trol by  this  means.  Spraying  with  the 
lime,  sulphur  and  salt  solution  seemed 
to  seal  up  and  hold  back  trouble  for 
awhile,  but  did  not  prevent. 

F.  W.  Faurot,  from  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Mountain  Grove,  presented 
a splendid  paper  on  “Problems  of  Or- 
chard Culture.”  The  subject  was  a 
big  one,  and  the  writer  covered  the 
various  phases  in  convincing  manner. 
Location  and  soil  question  came  first, 
through  the  long  line  of  difficulties 
which  are  not  ended  when  we  spray. 
But  few  things  of  insect  or  disease 
nature  but  can  be  largely  controlled 
by  spraying.  It  is  expensive  and  hard 
to  do  right,  and  it  only  pays  to  use  the 
best  appliances.  Often  asked  if  can 
only  spray  once,  when  is  best  time. 
Would  generally  answer,  if  can  only 
do  it  once,  not  at  all.  While  this  one 
application  would  probably  do  some 
good,  yet  expense  is  proportionately 
greater  and  will  hardly  pay.  A single 
application  just  after  bloom  falls 
would  go  a long  ways  in  controlling 
codling  moth  and  scale. 

The  Tedford  orchestra  provided  fine 
music  throughout  the  meeting,  and 
Miss  Blanche  Dix  of  Jefferson  City  re- 
cited most  charmingly.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  this  meeting  was  one  of  our 
very  good  summer  meetings. 

The  executive  board  of  the  Apple- 
Growers’  Congress  met  in  Moberly 
during  the  time  of  this  meeting  and 
decided  to  hold  their  next  meeting  in 
St.  Louis,  August  15  and  16.  The  pro- 
gram will  be  made  up  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  sent  out. 

ALMA  Z.  MOORE. 

dgfc 

CHRISTMAS  MONEY. 

Read  announcement  on  last  page  of 
this  issue,  and  learn  how  to  get  some 
money  for  Christmas,  with  very  little 
effort. 

^ ^ 

I think  the  growth  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  is  marvelous.  The  subscrip- 
tion price  is  very  low,  and  a rate  of 
$2  would  be  very  low  for  what  we 
receive  from  its  columns. — D.  D. 
Awde,  White  Ash,  Pa. 


MONEY 


We  offer  our  well  known  Gem  Full  Circle  14x18  Steel  Haler  for  only  $145.00  f.o.b.  Quincy, 
cash  with  order.  Each  press  is  furnished  complete  with  feed  fork,  wrenches,  oil  can,  tie-mak- 
ing machine,  lifting  jack  and  full  instructions  how  to  set  up  and  operate. 


Nearly  forty  years’  reputation  for  Rood  Hay  Presses  Is  back  of  our  guarantee.  Ask  anyone  who  has 
ever  used  one  of  our  Gem  or  Victor  presses  what  he  thinks  about  it.  Anybody  In  Quincy  or  who  has  ever 
bought  from  us  will  tell  you  you  are  safe  in  dealing  with  us.  Write  us  today  and  get  our  Hay  Press  book 
and  full  information.  We  will  gladly  answer  your  questions  without  obligation  on  your  part  to  buy 
from  us.  You  owe  it  to  your  own  pocketbook  to  get  our  book  and  learn  all  about  our  machines.  You 
want  the  machine  that  will  do  the  most  work.  The  average  output  of  our  presses  Is  10  to  10  tons  a day 
and  we  have  many  reports  of  18  and  20  tons  baled  day  after  day  by  the  same  men  and  teams.  Our  power- 
head  with  its  9-inch  trip  lever  arms  affords  two  baling  strokes  to  every  round  of  the  team  and  utilizes 
every  pound  of  power,  The  automatic  brake  device  saves  the  team  from  all  jar  and  jerk  of  the  plunger’s 
rebound.  The  30-inch  feed  opening  and  the  long  plunger  travel  enable  the  operator  to  put  In  large 
charges  of  hay  without  danger  or  undue  haste.  In  every  way  our  Steel  Balers  are  the  perfection  of  bal- 
ing machinery  ; lowest  price,  greatest  outpht  and  most  easily  and  cheaply  operated.  Least  expense  for 
repairs  because  every  part  is  made  amply  strong.  Send  draft  for  $145.00  with  your  order  and  we  will  ship 
at  once.  If  the  press  does  not  come  up  to  our  representations  you  may  return  It  and  we  will 
refund  your  money  and  pay  freight. 


$1  AC  (>oYV  GEM  FULL  CIRCLE  14*18 
ItD  STEEL  BALER 


jPE=K?LAKE  BREEZES 


MANIT0U1 


Can  be  enjoyed  in  safe  delight 
on  the  STEEL  STEAMSHIP 

FOR  COMFORT,  RESTAND  PLEASURE 

it  offers  an  unequalled  opportunity 
irst  Class  Only-Passenger  Service  Exclusively 

Modern  comforts,  electric  lighting:  an  elegant  boat  equipped  for  people 
who  travel  right.  Three  Hailing^  Weekly  between  Chicago,  Frank-  ~ 


fort,  Charlevoix,  Petoakey,  Hurbor  Springs  and  Mackinac  Island 
connecting  for  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Duluth  and  all  Eastern  and 
Canadian  Points.  Ask  about  our  Week-end  Trips  for  Business 
Men.  For  Terms,  Booklets  and  Reservations,  address, 

JOS.  BEROLZHEIM,  G.  P.  A.  Manitou  Steamship  Co.,  Chicago 


A T\  F\  f TJ  Nettleton  Box  & Lumber  Co. 

jt\r  1 Lc  703  °wi2ht  Bidg 

Manufa  tured  from  Gum  or  Cottonwood  Lumber.  Carload  lots  KflflSflS  Clty?  MlSSOUfl 


City  Business 

telegraph  department.  Practical  busi 

Chas.  T.  Smith,  Proprietor,  400  Arlington  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Banquet  of  Advertising  Men. 

On  the  evening  of  May  22  White’s 
Class  Advertising  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
gave  a dinner  to  about  600  persons  in- 
terested in  advertising  and  the  pub- 
lishing business,  the  occasion  being 
the  second  annual  “round-up”  of  this 
company.  Mr.  Frank  B.  White,  pres- 
ident of  this  company,  has  made  a 
study  of  agricultural  advertising,  and 
has  inaugurated  the  policy  of  giving 
a dinner  to  those  connected  with  the 
business  at  the  close  of  the  busy  sea- 
son. The  second  of  these  dinners,  or 
“round-ups,”  was  the  one  given  on 
May  22,  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chi- 
cago. 

After  a most  excellent  dinner  Mr. 

White  welcomed  the  guests  and  in- 
troduced Mr.  T.  D.  Harmon  of  the 
National  Stockman  and  Farmer  as 
toastmaster,  and  addresses  were  made 
by  W.  B.  Otwell,  Carlinville,  111.,  on 
“The  Story  of  My  Farmer  Boy”;  F.  D. 

Coburn,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  on  “The  Lay  of 
the  Layman”;  J.  H.  Hale  of  Con- 
necticut, on  “A  Countryman’s  View  of 
Advertising”;  J.  M.  Harley,  Moline, 

111.,  and  Solon  L.  Goode,  Indianapolis. 

The  next  day  White’s  Class  Adver- 
tising Company  provided  tally-ho 
coaches,  each  drawn  by  six  horses, 
and  many  of  the  visitors  were  taken 
to  the  establishment  of  Crofts  & Reed, 
to  inspect  an  institution  which  has 
been  built  up  by  advertising.  This 
firm  makes  flavoring  extracts,  soaps 
and  other  toilet  articles,  and  deals  in 
• coffees,  spices,  teas,  etc.,  selling  their 
goods  altogether  by  mail.  The  visit- 
ors were  shown  through  the  plant, 
and  enjoyed  the  trip  very  much. 

From  this  place  the  guests  were 
taken  to  the  immense  plant  of  Sears, 

Roebuck  & Co.  This  firm  is  one  of 
the  largest  mail-order  houses  in  the 
country,  and  has  built  up  its  immense 
business  by  advertising  to  secure 
customers  and  fair-dealing  to  hold 
them.  At  this  place  an  elaborate 
luncheon  was  served  in  one  of  the 
immense  dining-rooms  which  are 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  em- 
ployes. After  Mr.  White  had  thanked 
the  firm,  on  behalf  of  the  visitors,  all 
were  taken  through  the  plant  and 
marveled  at  the  immensity  of  the  in- 
stitution, which  employs  about  7,000 
persons,  and  which  sends  it  goods  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  dinner,  the  trip  about  the  city, 
and  all  that  accompanied  them  were 
provided  by  White’s  Class  Advertis- 
ing Company,  and  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  included  in  the 
list  of  guests  enjoyed  the  experience 
to  the  utmost. 


FROM  FARM 


TO  Tff£ 


WHITE 

HOUSE 


Do  you  know  nearly  every  president  of  the 
United  States  was  a farmer  boy?  Do  you 
know  that  you  may  qualify  for  this  posi- 
tion or  one  of  fame  and  fortune  ir  you 
“do  it  now”  and  begin  right.  The 

GEM  CITY 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

will  fit  you  to  enter  rthe  business  world 
“ready”  for  action.  It  is  a different 
business  college.  Itteaches  business  “by 
doing”  actual  business  transactions— not 
by  memorizing  text  books.  All  business 
branches  taught  and  in  very  little  time 
and  at  moderate  cost.  Good  nome  board- 
ing places  at  reasonable  rates.  Write  at 
once  for  our  free  64-page  illustrated 
catalog,  terms,  etc.  It  shows  you  how  to 

f et  a business  or  shorthand  education  that 
its  you  for  holding  a good  paying  position. 
GEM  CITY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
D.  L.  Musselman,  Pres. 

225  Musselman  Bldg.,  Quincy,  Illinois 


Highland  Park  College] 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Fall  Term  Opens  Sept.  4,  1006,  Other  Terms  Open  Oct.  15, 
Nov.  27,  and  Jan.  2,  1907. 

THE  FOLLOWING  REGULAR  COURSES  MAINTAINED 


1 Classical 

2 Scientific 

3 Philosophical 

4 Normal 

5 Primary  Training: 

6 Electrical  Engineering 

7 Steam  Engineering 


11  Pharmacy 

12  Music 

13  Oratory 

14  Business 

15  Shorthand 

16  Telegraphy 

17  Pen  Art  and  Drawing 


8 Mechanical  Engineering  18  Railway  Mail  Service 

9 Civil  Engineering  19  Summer  School 

10  Telephono  Engineering  20  Home  8tudy 

Instruction  given  in  all  branches  by  correspondence. 
Board  81.50,  $2.00  and  $2.50  per  week.  Tuition  In  Col- 
lege, Normal  and  CommerclalCourses  $12.00aquar- 
ter  Allexpenses  three  mouths  $45.40;  six  mouths 
$85.47;  nine  months $124.21.  Free  scholarship  to  one 
person  from  each  county.  School  all  year.  Enter 
anytime.  2000  students  annually.  Catalog  free. 
Mention  course  In  which  you  are  Interested  and 
state  whether  you  wish  resident  or  correspond- 
ence work. 

HIGHLAND  PARK  COLLEGE. 


THE  Hoover  Digger 


Clean,  last 
work.  It  stands 
the  wear  and 
tear. 


/t  ||  One  of  the  most  thorough  schools  in  America. 

L0  61T6  Dement,  Graham,  Pitman  or  Gregg  Shorthand. 
wv,lvOv  A penman  of  national  reputation.  Complete 
ess  course.  Positions  secured  graduates.  For  catalog  address, 
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Nurserymen 's  Meeting  at  Dallas 


The  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Nurserymen  which  was  held 
at  Dallas,  Texas,  June  13  to  15,  was 
the  best  the  organization  has  ever 
held,  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  social  entertainment.  The  pro- 
gram, however,  was  not  a long  one 
to  begin  with,  and  most  of  those  to 
whom  papers  had  been  assigned  were 
not  present,  so  that  the  sessions  were 
not  as  interesting  as  have  been  those 
of  some  of  the  previous  meetings. 

However,  no  one  seemed  to  com- 
plain because  of  the  program — or  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  a program — for 
they  had  come  to  Texas  to  have  a 
good  time- — and  they  had  it.  At  no 
previous  meeting  has  the  association 
been  so  well  entertained,  the  nearest 
approach  being  the.  entertainment 
provided  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  two  years 
ago. 

The  visitors  were  entertained  at  a 
barbecue,  at  an  afternoon  reception  at 
the  home  of  Col.  S.  D.  Moss,  one  of 
the  prominent  citizens  of  Dallas,  were 
given  trolley  rides,  and  the  Texas 
Nurserymen’s  Association  provided  a 
splendid  banquet  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, which  was  much  the  finest  thing 
of  the  kind  the  association  has  experi- 
enced heretofore.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  three  carloads  of  visitors 
went  on  special  train  to  San  Antonio, 
where  a day  was  spent,  and  then  to 
Galveston,  where  another  day  was 
passed,  and  then  the  start  for  home 
was  begun.  It  was  a very  pleasant 
week,  and  will  long  be  remembered 
by  all  who  attended  the  convention. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the 
meeting  was  the  trip  to  Dallas.  East- 
ern nurserymen  met  at  St.  Louis  and 
had  a special  train  to  Parsons,  Kan., 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  West- 
ern delegation,  who  had  congregated 
at  Kansas  City,  and  the  trip  through 
the  Indian  Territory  and  Northern 
Texas  was  made  on  a special  train  by 
daylight.  This  was  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  many  of  the  members  to  see 
the  new  state  recently  admitted  to  he 
Union — Oklahoma — and  they  enjoyed 
the  trip  to  the  utmost.  The  M.,  K.  & 
T.  Railway  Company  looked  after  the 
welfare  of  the  members  very  careful- 
ly, and  the  train  service  was  splendid. 

Two  departures  were  made  by  the 
association:  The  dues  were  increased 
to  $5  per  year,  and  E.  Albertson  of 
Bridgeport,  Ind.,  was  employed  to  act 
as  a business  maneger  for  the  organ- 
ization; his  duties  will  be  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  body  among  the 
railroads  and  to  watch  proposed  legis- 
lation which  seeks  to  interfere  with 
the  nursery  business  generally.  This 
is  a new  position,  and  was  provided 
for  at  this  meeting. 

Officers  for  Next  Year. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Or- 
lando Harrison,  Berlin,  Md.;  vice- 
president,  J.  W.  Hill,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  secretary,  G.  C.  Seager,  Roch- 
ester. N.  Y.;  treasurer,  C.  L.  Yates, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  executive  commit- 
tee, E.  Albertson,  Bridgeport,  Ind.; 
J.  F.  Dayton,  Painesville,  Ohio;  F.  H. 
Stannard,  Ottawa,  Kan. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  held  at  Delimit,  Mich.,  that 
place  having  been  selected  over  Chi- 
cago, Boston,  Milwaukee,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  other  points. 

The  vice-presidents,  acting  as  a 
nominating  committee,  recommended 
Thomas  B.  Meehan  of  Pennsylvania 
for  secretary,  and  recommended  Bos- 
ton as  the  next  meeting  place,  but 
when  the  report  was  read  to  the  asso- 
ciation the  report  was  set  aside,  and 
the  members  proceeded  to  ballot  di- 
rectly for  the  various  places,  with 
the  rqsult  as  announced  above.  What 
seemed  to  promise  a warm  contest  at 
first  was  thus  changed  to  a very  har- 
monious affair  in  every  way. 

At  the  first  session  addresses  of 
welcome  were  delivered  by  Mayor 
Smith  of  Dallas,  Stanley  H.  Watson 
and  others,  to  which  responses  on  be- 
half of  the  association  were  made  by 
Judge  Linn  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
E.  W.  Stark  of  Missouri. 

The  address  of  President  Albertson 
said  the  past  year  had  been  a pros- 
perous one  for  nurserymen  generally, 
and  the  outlook  is  bright  for  the 
future.  One  feature  of  the  past  year's 
work  was  the  securing  of  a change  in 
the  freight  classification  of  nursery 
stock  by  which  a lower  rate  will  be 
secured;  this  has  resulted  in  a great 
saving  to  all  nurserymen.  Mr.  Albert- 
son called  attention  to  the  need  of 


uniform  inspection  laws,  and  said  the 
organization  should  work  to  secure 
their  adoption.  He  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  association 
needed  more  money  than  had  been 
provided’,  and  during  the  past  year 
many  of  the  members  had  contributed 
various  sums  to  help  the  work  of  the 
organization;  more  funds  will  be  need- 
ed, and  he  suggested  that  the  mem- 
bership fee  be  raised  to  $5  per  year. 

W.  C.  Reed,  chairman  of  the 
transportation  committee,  told  of  the 
work  of  that  committee  during  the 
past  year,  and  of  the  general  adoption 
of  the  changed  classification  of  nur- 
sery stock  of  some  kinds,  which  have 
resulted  in  saving  great  sums  to  ship- 
pers of  nursery  stock. 

C.  L.  Watrous,  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee,  reported  that 
the  national  constitution  is  in  the  way 
of  the  adoption  of  national  inspection 
laws,  such  as  have  been  desired  by 
nurserymen.  He  reported  that  there 
is  talk  of  establishing  a national  quar- 
antine, to  inspect  all  nursery  stock 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  to 
guard  against  the  admission  of  any 
injurious  insect  or  disease,  such  as 


San  Jose  scale.  He  also  reported  that 
the  economic  entomologists  of  the 
country  are  endeavoring  to  frame  a 
bill  which  is  to  be  recommended  for 
general  adoption  in  the  various  states, 
by  which  uniformity  of  regulations 
will  be  insured.  He  thought  the  asso- 
ciation ought  to  work  with  the  ento- 
mologists to  this  end,  and  later  in  the 
session  Prof.  John  Craig  introduced 
the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

‘‘Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  committee  that  the  nursery  busi- 
ness will  be  vastly  facilitated  by 
greater  uniformity  in  certificates  and 
inspection  laws. 

"Resolved,  That  a sub-committee  of 
the  legislative  committee  of  this  asso- 
ciation be  appointed  to  co-operate 
with  the  association  of  economic  ento- 
mologists and  the  association  of  offi- 
cial horticultural  inspectors  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  a basis  for 
future  action.  This  committee  will  be 
expected  to  make  a report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  this  association.” 

This  resolution  was  introduced  after 
a committee  from  the  association  had 
consulted  with  a number  of  entomol- 
ogists who  were  present,  and  the  mat- 
ter will  be  taken  up  when  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  economic  entomolo- 
gists is  held  next  winter. 

The  reports  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  showed  the  affairs  of  the 
association  to  be  in  good  shape,  but 
it  was  evident  from  the  report  of  the 
latter  that  more  funds  will  be  need- 
ed by  the  association,  and  later  in  the 
session  the  annual  dues  of  the  organ- 
ization were  increased  to  $5,  instead 
of  $3.  as  heretofore. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day 
the  visitors  were  taken  to  one  of  the 
parks,  where  barbecued  meats  were 
served,  and  later  a reception  was 
tendered  them  at  the  home  of  Colonel 
Moss.  That  evening  the  younger 
members  of  the  party  were  tendered 
a dance  at  the  park. 

Thursday  morning  a,  paper  which 


was  prepared  by  E.  J.  Wickson  of  the 
University  of  California  was  read, 
concerning  the  fruits  which  are  need- 
ed for  the  Pacific  coast  country. 

C.  C.  Mayhew  of  Texas  read  a pa- 
per on  “Best  Methods  of  Bud  and 
Scion  Selection.” 

This  subject  is  so  important  to 
fruit-growers  that  we  publish  the  pa- 
per in  full,  as  follows: 

"Of  the  many  important  matters 
for  the  consideration  of  every  grower 
of  nursery  stock  there  are  none  of 
more  vital  importance  than  this  bud 
and  scion  supply.  I know  that  every 
member  of  this  association  wishes  to 
Ijroduce  his  very  best;  wishes  to  de- 
liver to  his  customers  healthy,  well- 
grown  stock  which  is  true  to  name. 
To  do  this  we  cannot  be  too  careful  as 
to  our  buds  and  scions. 

"If  we  are  absolutely  certain  that 
our  stock  is  exactly  what  we  wish  it, 
where  are  our  scions  and  buds  to 
come  from?  It  is  not  practical  to  cut 
great  quantities  of  buds  and  grafts 
from  fruiting  orchards  for  the  reason 
that  the  buds  are  inferior,  expensive 
to  cut  and  give  poor  stands.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  we  are  decidedly  more 
liable  to  spread  disease  than  where 
we  cut  from  younger  and’  thriftier 
stock.  It  is  not  safe  to  cut  from  the 
nursery  row  because  every  handling 
adds  risk  and  uncertainty  that  we  all 


dislike.  I believe  the  most  practical 
and  profitable  way  for  securing  an 
abundance  of  the  very  best  buds  and 
scions  is  to  grow  trees  strictly  for  the 
buds  and  scions. 

“To  do  this  in  the  safest  and  best 
manner  I suggest  the  following  meth- 
od, taking  the  peach  for  example: 

“Procure  the  best  seed  that  can  be 
found.  Go  over  them  carefully  and 
select  the  ones  which  seem  to  be 
perfect,  small  and  well  matured.  Soak 
them  in  some  preparation  that  will 
destroy  all  disease  germs.  Plant  them 
on  land  suited  to  peach.  When  seed- 
lings are  ready  to  bud  go  over  them 
and  pull  out  all  weaklings.  For  buds 
for  stock  blocks  select  orchard  trees 
to  cut  from  where  fruit  is  ripening. 
Do  not  be  satisfied  with  knowing  that 
trees  selected  are  true  to  name.  Se- 
lect a vigorous,  fruitful  tree  that  is  of 
the  very  best  strain.  There  is  always 
the  best  tree  in  the  orchard.  Select 
it  and  cut  the  buds  with  care,  budding 
them  into  your  prepared  stocks.  Let 
these  trees  stand  as  long  as  they  pro- 
duce satisfactory  buds,  and  no  longer. 
Then  renew  your  blocks. 

“The  same  method  will  apply  to  all 
other  classes  of  trees  which  are  grown 
from  bud  or  graft,  except  that  it  mav 
be  necessary  to  begin  with  seedlings 
or  cuttings. 

"I  believe  that  if  this  simple  meth- 
od is  followed  out  minutely  and  all 
trees  grown  from  buds  and  scions 
produced  this  way.  that  we  would 
eliminate  all  possibility  of  mixed  sorts 
and  would  reduce  diseased  stocks  to 
a minimum.  In  addition  to  this  our 
strains  will  be  very  materially  im- 
proved. When  we  consider  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  a single  tree  can  be 
multiplied  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
growing  of  trees  of  questionable 
worth.” 

George  S.  Josselyn  of  Fredonia.  N. 
Y..  read  a very  humorous  paper  on 
"Credits."  which  was  appreciated  by 
the  members. 
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Motlow 

HAS  THE  POINTS  OF  A 
COMMERCIAL  PEACH  — 

Size,  Beauty  of  Color- 
ing,  Good  Shipper 

Is  a Yellow  Free-Stone,  10  days 
after  Elberta.  It  has  been  given  a 
Five  Years’  Test.  We  are  confident 
it  is  the  Coming  LATE  Peach.  We 
want  it  tested  in  all  sections  and 
have  set  aside  1,000  2-3  ft.  trees 
for  the  purpose.  With  every  order 
for  2,000  or  more  June  Buds  we  will 
send  50  Motlow.  Price  list  and  tes- 
timonials ready  for  mailing. 

The  Cumberland  Nurseries 

Winchester,  Tenn. 


Vice  presidents  for  the  respective 
states  were  selected  as  follows: 

Alabama,  H.  S.  Chase;  Arkansas. 
W.  G.  Vincenheller;  Colorado,  A.  N. 
Ferguson;  California,  F.  W.  Power; 
Connecticut,  C.  R.  Bird;  Delaware,  E 
S.  Collins;  Florida,  Aubrey  Frink; 
Georgia.  R.  C.  Berckmans;  Illinois, 
George  Winter;  Iowa,  J.  W.  Hill;  In- 
diana, H.  H.  Simpson;  Kansas,  E.  P. 
Bernerdin;  Kentucky,  H.  F.  Hillen- 
myer;  Indian  Territory,  W.  R.  Col- 
lins; Louisiana,  A.  K.  Clingman; 
Maryland.  Orlando  Harrison;  Mas- 
sachusetts. H.  P.  Kelsey;  Mich- 
igan, C.  A.  Ilgenfritz;  Minnesota, 
Roy  Underwood;  Mississippi,  S.  W. 
Crowell;  Missouri,  R.  J.  Bagby;  Ne- 
braska, G.  A.  Marshall;  New  Hamp- 
shire, J.  C.  Chase;  New  Jersey,  E. 
Runyon;  New  York,  John  Morey; 
North  Carolina,  J.  Van  Lindley;  Ohio, 
J.  Siebenthaler;  Oregon,  J.  B.  Pilking- 
ton;  Oklahoma,  J.  A.  Lopeman;  Penn- 
sylvania, J.  Horace  McFarland;  South 
Dakota.  George  Whiting;  Tennessee. 
E.  W.  Chattin;  Texas,  C.  C.  Mayhew; 
Virginia,  W.  T.  Hood;  West  Virginia. 
E.  D.  Sothern;  Wisconsin,  Mrs.  Jew- 
ett; Washington.  A.  W.  McDonald. 

Friday  morning  the  election  of  of- 
ficers occurred,  and  the  subject  of 
commercial  fertilizers  for  nursery 
stock  was  discussed.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Concord,  Ga.,  said  that  they  had  found 
it  advisable  to  use  commercial  fer- 
tilizers in  that  section,  and  had  re- 
ceived good  results.  They  had  used 
nitrate  of  soda  very  satisfactorily. 
When  this  is  used  in  dry  weather,  it 
is  ineffective,  but  when  showers  come 
it  works  wonders.  One  hundred 
pounds  per  acre  is  enough  to  use  at 
one  time,  and  another  application  can 
be  made  the  next  month.  He  had  also 
used  cotton  seed  meal  very  satisfac- 
torily. 

J.  C.  Hale,  Winchester,  Tenn..  said 
he  believed  commercial  feratilizers 
had  a place  in  nursery  work;  he  had 
found  it  profitable  to  use  fertilizers 
for  peach  trees. 

W.  F.  Heikes,  Huntsville,  Ala., 
agreed  with  Mr.  Hale.  He  said  he 
had  found  It  better  to  put  the  fertil- 
izer into  the  soil  before  planting  trees: 
plow  as  deep  as  possible,  then  run 
in  the  furrow  with  a shovel  plow  and 
open  out  and  then  drill  in  the  fertil- 
izer. 

Prof.  Craig  also  discussed  the  mat- 
ter. and  said  that  the  condition  of  the 
soil  is  all  important:  it  must  be  in 
such  condition  that  the  elements  of 
fertility  are  available  and  can  be  used 
by  the  plants. 

The  session  adjourned  Friday  noon, 
and  that  evening  many  of  the  dele- 
gates left  for  San  Antonio  by  special 
train,  and  the  remainder  departed  for 
their  homes,  having  enjoyed  their  stay 
in  Texas  to  the  utmost. 

^ tfr  ^ 

Read  the  special  offer  on  last  page 
of  this  issue.  It  will  interest  you. 
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Holv  to  flake  Tractical 
Cement  Fence  Posts 


I believe  the  wooden  fence  post  is 
doomed,  just  as  surely  as  the  old  rail 
fence  was  doomed,  when  the  wire 
fence  was  introduced. 

Not  that  everybody  is  discarding 
their  wooden  posts  and  replacing  them 
with  ones  made  of  cement;  indeed,  I 
believe  that  for  a long  time  to  come, 
farmers  will  continue  to  use  wooden 
posts.  Changes  such  as  this  take 
time,  and,  although  somewhat  distant, 
the  end.  of  the  wooden  post  is  in  sight. 

Although  iron  posts  are  not  a new 
thing,  they  are  expensive  and  are  lia- 
ble to  corrode  unless  expensively 
painted  and  repainted,  and  interest 
seems  to  have  centered  in  cement  or 
concrete  fence  posts.  Possibly  this  is 
because  they  can  be  very  easily  made 
on  one's  own  farm. 

Cedar  is  the  cheapest  material  for 
a wooden  post,  costing,  I believe,  from 
12%  cents  un  to  25  and  28  cents  a 
post,  according  to  the  quantity  and 
size  purchased,  and  while  it  has  been 
claimed  that  cement  fence  posts  can 
be  made  as  cheaply  as  11%  cents 
apiece,  I have  never  investigated  this 
claim  and  am  not  inclined  to  place 
too  much  faith  in  it. 

I know  that  cement  fence  posts 
have  cost  as  high  as  30  and  4 0 cents 
apiece,  as  high  if  not  higher  than 
wooden  posts,  but  no  farmer  should 
object  to  the  increased  expense,  as 
the  superiority  of  the  cement  product 
over  that  of  wood  is  unquestionable, 
it  being  a saving  investment  that  will 
in  time  pay  for  itself. 

Cement  posts  have  awakened  an 
immense  amount  of  interest  in  farm- 
ers, and  in  fact  people  in  general,  all 
over  the  country,  a conservative  esti- 
mate showing  that  the  approximate 
number  of  cement  or  concrete  posts 
in  use  in  the  United  States  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  3,446,345,  but  it  may  as 
well  be  acknowledged  that  while  they 
have  been  tried  in  a great  many  places 
they  have  not  always  been  satisfac- 
tory by  any  means,  even  when  they 
have  been  “reinforced.” 

The  main  difficulty  is  that  the  en- 
tire pressure  bears  on  the  post  about 
a foot  or  so  above  the  ground  and 
posts  made  entirely  of  cement  are 
absolutely  useless,  for  when  subjected 
to  any  sudden  jar,  such  as  cattle 
bumping  up  against  them,  they  will 
snap  off,  necessitating  a new  post  be- 
ing made,  as  the  broken  one  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  repaired.  To  correct 
this  the  posts  are  “reinforced”  or 
strengthened  by  one  of  the  many 
means. 

There  are  a great  many  ways  of 
making  and  reinforcing  cement  fence 
posts.  Iron  or  steel  moulds  can  be 
bought  which  will  turn  out  very  fine 
posts.  One  of  these  moulds  turns 
out  a post  yyith  only  the  ground  part 
of  cement,  the  body  being  an  iron 
rod;  but  of  course  this  is  liable  to  al- 
most the  same  objections  that  a post 
made  entirely  of  iron  is.  However,  a 
homemade  post  mould  can  be  made 
which  will  serve  the  purpose,  unless 
one  has  a very  large  amount  of  posts 
to  make  or  is  going  into  the  busi- 
ness. 

In  moulding  concrete  into  any  form 
always  remember  these  rules; 

Use  clean,  sharp  sand  and  gravel 
and  high-grade  Portland  cement. 

Where  this  cannot  be  obtained,  the 
natural  cement  may  be  used,  if  it  be 
remembered  that  it  takes  thirty-six 
hours  to  • get  its  initial  set,  and  great 
care  taken  in  using  it. 

After  you  have  moulded  the  con- 
crete into  whatever  form  you  wish, 
do  not  let  it  dry  too  fast.  Keep  it 
moist  for  a few  days  by  spreading 
wet  blankets  or  wet  burlaps  over  it. 

Be  careful  about  mixing  concrete  in 
cold  weather,  as  frost  will  spoil  the 
concrete  before  it  sets. 

After  it  gets  its  initial  strength 
frost  or  fire  will  have  no  effect  upon 
it. 

About  the  proportions  to  be  used: 
Use  one  part  of  Portland  cement  to 
five  parts  of  clean  sand  and  gravel, 
well  mixed  and  in  as  wet  and  sloppy 
a mixture  as  can  be  tamped. 

If  using  natural  cement,  however, 
take  one  part  of  cement  to  two  parts 
of  sand  and  gravel. 

I wish  to  impress  on  my  readers 
never  to  use  natural  cement  except 
where  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  Port- 
land cement. 


Do  not  attempt  to  save  anything 
on  the  mixture;  give  it  enough  cement 
^ind  do  not  make  the  post  too  small, 
it  must  have  enough  material  to  give 
it  bodily  strength. 

A very  important  thing  to  remem- 
ber is  that  before  concrete  has  ob- 
tained its  intial  set  it  is  like  so  much 
damp  sand  and  should  not  be  carried 
from  the  mould,  but  whenever  pos- 
sible you  should  move  the  mould,  not 
the  i>ost,  and  when  you  cannot  slip 
the  mould  off  the  post,  allow  it  to 
dry  in  the  mould.  Another  safe  rule 
to  follow  after  having  made  the  post 
is  to  let  it  cure  for  sixty  days  before 
being  used. 

The  cost  of  posts  will  vary,  and  in 
general  when  making  anything  it  will 
be  found  that  though  the  rules  you 
have  read  on  the  subject  stated  things 
very  positively,  when  you  come  to  ap- 
ply them  the  actual  practice  will  be 
somewhat  different  from  the  theory, 


eliminated  by  their  making  the  posts 
themselves,  the  cost  may  be  reduced 
very  much  in  some  cases. 

The  fact  that  the  price  of  Portland 
cement  is  continually  var.,  ing  may  in- 
crease or  lessen  t lie  cost  of  the  post, 
but  the  above  submitted  items  are 
about  as  near  as  one  can  get,  speaking 
for  the  whole  country. 

Now  1 will  describe  and  illustrate 
the  making  of  the  mould,  which  I 
have  purposely  left  to  the  last,  to- 
gether with  the  reinforcing,  which 
forms  the  hardest  part. 

While  making  a mould,  it  is  just  as 
well  to  make  it  with  a capacity  of 
more  than  one,  and  the  capacity  of 
the  one  described  is  five. 

Cut  five  blocks  of  wood  (D)  % 

inch  by  2%  inch  by  1%  inch.  If  an 
ornamental  top  is  desired,  pyramid 
shape  or  round,  cut  into  the  block  as 
shown  (D);  two  pieces  2%  inch  by 
2 inch  by  1 % inch;  one  piece  22  % 
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and  your  own  experience  after  making 
a few  posts  will  be  of  more  aid  to  all 
the  rules  ever  printed.  However,  the 
rules  may  help  you  to  avoid  some  mis- 
takes, and  in  that  case  the  time  spent 
on  them  will  not  be  lost. 

To  give  my  readers  an  idea  of  the 
cost  of  posts,  I quote  the  following 
from  the  United  States  Farmers’  Bul- 
letin No.  235: 

“One  cubic  yard  of  concrete  will 
make  twenty  7-foot  posts,  measuring 
6x6  inches  at  the  bottom  and  6x3  at 
the  top,  and  if  mixed  in  the  proper 
proportions  of  1-2% -5,  that  is  one  of 
cement,  2%  of  sand  and  5 parts  of 
fine  broken  stone  or  gravel”  would 


require  approximately, 

1.16  bbls.  cement,  at  $2  $2.35 

0.44  cu.  yds.  sand,  at  75c 33 

0.88  cu.  yds.  gravel,  at  75c 66 

Materials  for  1 cu.  yd.  concrete.  3.31 

Concrete  for  one  post 17 

28  ft.  . 16-in.  steel  wire  at  3c  lb.  . .06 

Total  cost  concrete  and  metal  for 

one  post 23 


To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of 
mixing  concrete,  moulding  and  hand- 
ling posts,  and  the  cost  of  moulds,  an 
addition  which  should  not  in  any 
case  exceed  7 cents,  or  a total  of  30 
cents  per  post.” 

Many  farmers  have  written  me  that 
they  have  plenty  of  sand  on  their 
farm  and  as  the  cost  of  making  is 


inches  iong.  Nail  these  blocks  to  the 
22%  inch  piece,  figure  C,  as  shown. 

Now  cut  six  pieces  7 ft.  long  by  5% 
by  2%  inches  of  1-inch  boards,  figure 
A.  Also  five  pieces  7 feet  2 inches  by 
6%  inches  by  3%  inches  of  one-inch 
boards,  figure  F. 

Make  five  blocks  5%  inches  square 
and  attach  to  board  5 inches  wide  and 
37%  inches  long,  and  two  pieces  5% 
inches  by  1 inch.  This  is  figure  B in 
drawing. 

When  these  are  complete  and  put 
together  you  should  have  a mould  as 
shown  in  illustration. 

In  using  wooden  moulds  it  must  be 
remembered  that  timber  will  expand, 
so  use  putty  or  soft  soap  for  a filling 
between  the  joints. 

To  prevent  the  grain  in  the  wood 
from  showing  on  the  post  the  mould 
should  be  coated  with  crude  petrole- 
um or  varnish  and  sprinkled  with 
sand  before  dry;  this  will  give  the 
concrete  a smooth  finish. 

Figure  H is  a small  strip  2 feet  by 
% inch,  for  beveling  off  the  corners 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  post.  Make 
20  of  these.  Two  are  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  each  post  mold,  at  the  up- 
per ends,  before  the  concrete  is 
poured  in,  and  two  imbedded  in  the 
top  to  correspond. 

Ideas  and  improvements  will  doubt- 
less occur  to  one  when  making  the 


mould.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
ways. 

Now  comes  the  consideration  of  the 
method  of  reinforcing  the  post,  and 
attaching  the  wire. 

Personally  I do  not  favor  wire  rein- 
forcement. I do  not  condemn  it 
wholly,  nor  say  that  posts  will  not  be 
a success  with  this  method. 

But  I do  claim  that  other  methods 
are  so  superior  to  it  and  so  cheap  at 
the  same  time  that  there  is  no  object 
in  using  it. 

As  this  method  is  very  popular, 
however,  I shall  illustrate  it. 

In  applying  these  methods  one  must 
use  a little  inventive  genius  and  de- 
vise some  scheme  to  avoid  any  pat- 
ents that  may  be  claimed. 

Figure  X illustrates  one  way  of  re- 
inforcing and  attaching  the  wire.  A 
board  XX  is  moulded  into  the  con- 
crete, as  shown  in  X&X.  The  wires 
are  attached  to  this  by  means  of 
staples.  This  does  not  appeal  to  me 
as  an  “ideal”  cement  fence  post. 

In  figure  Y the  post  is  moulded  with 
cross  notches  at  the  points  where  the 
fence  wire  will  come.  Tack  triangu- 
lar strips  at  the  desired  points  in  the 
bottom  of  the  mould.  These  should 
not  be  made  more  than  % inch  high. 
When  the  post  is  moulded  the  wire 
may  be  bound  to  the  post  as  shown  in 
YY,  and  I do  not  see  why  this  is  not 
as  good  a way  of  attaching  the  wire 
as  any  of  the  simple  methods. 

Figure  Z is  a small  iron  pipe  or  rod 
around  which  No.  12  galvanized  wires 
are  twisted,  and  which  resembles  the 
famous  Kahn  system  of  reinforce- 
ment, which  is  used  largely  in  rein- 
forcing roofs  of  very  large  buildings 
and  in  extensive  construction  work. 
This  is  to  be  placed  in  the  mould  when 
half  filled  with  concrete,  and  the  ends 
being  allowed  to  project  out  of  the 
post;  the  fence  wire  is  attached  by 
twisting  these  wires  around  it. 

Strands  of  No.  9 wire  twisted  have 
often  been  run  down  the  corners  of 
the  posts,  as  a reinforcement. 

Figure  W is  another  method  of  at- 
taching the  wires. 

Two  staples  are  imbedded  in  the 
concrete  about  where  the  line  wire 
will  come,  leaving  the  curved  part  to 
project  about  % inch. 

After  the  fence  wire  is  run  through 
these,  it  is  locked  there  by  a vertical 
rod  of  No.  9 wire  running  through  the 
staples  to  the  ground. 

Corner  or  anchor  posts,  as  they  are 
called,  should  be  8 inches  square,  with 
just  double  the  reinforcement  of  a line 
or  field  post,  and  the  wire  can  be 
attached  to  these  by  imbedding  eye- 
bolts  in  them. 

Corner  posts  should  always  be 
braced  by  placing  a small  post  in  the 
ground  about  6 or  8 feet  infield  as  a 
brace  for  a concrete  beam,  about  4 
inches  square,  made  like  a reinforced 
post,  which  supports  the  corner  post. 
To  iirevent  the  concrete  beam  from 
slipping  up  on  the  corner  post,  mould 
on  a concrete  projection,  before  the 
concrete  of  the  post  begins  to  harden. 

The  dimensions  given  here  are  not 
the  only  ones  that  can  be  used.  The 
line  or  field  posts  can  be  made  3% 
inches  by  3%  inches  at  the  top,  7 feet 
or  more  in  length  and  6 by  6 or  more 
at  the  base. 

Of  all  the  reinforcements,  perforat- 
ed steel  has  stood  the  greatest  strain. 
The  idea  of  a reinforcement  is  to  have 
something  that  the  concrete  will  not 
only  surround  but  as  it  were  "pene- 
trate.” 

When  the  perforations  or  holes  in 
the  steel  became  tamped  full  of  con- 
crete, it  becomes  an  integral  part  of 
the  post,  and  almost  insures  its  inde- 
structibility. Two  of  these  bars, 
which  cost  very  little,  are  placed  in  a 
post. 

Possibly  a good  many  who  read  this 
article  may  be  better  posted  than  I 
am,  and  may  find  a great  many  flaws, 
but  I hope  they  will  overlook  these, 
and  if  I am  able  through  it  to  be  of 
service  to  any  one  I shall  be  fully  re- 
paid for  the  time  spent  on  it. 

•3&  ■Jjjjfc 

Chance  to  Get  a Big  Farm  Paper 
Free. 

We  wish  to  send  you  our  great  farm 
paper  absolutely  free  for  three  months 
if  you  will  do  us  a small  favor.  Just 
send  us  names  and  addresses  of  five 
good  farmers  and  inclose  2-cent 
stamp.  Address  Valley  Farmer,  425 
Jackson  street,  Topeka,  Kan. 

“The  Family  Circle,”  page  11,  has  an 
announcement  which  will  interest  you 
- — two  subscription  for  price  of  one. 
Now  is  the  time  to  renew. 
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| Prospects  for  Truit  Crop 


The  apple  crop  is  an  interesting 
subject  to  thousands  of  persons  just 
now,  and  The  Fruit-Grower’s  crop  re- 
ports are  in  demand.  This  month’s 
reports  show  that  the  crop  in  the 
Middle  West  has  not  deteriorated  since 
the  last  report — in  fact,  some  corre- 
spondents put  their  estimates  higher 
than  they  were  a month  ago.  The 
crop  promises  to  be  larger  throughout 
the  Middle  West  than  for  many  years 
past;  perhaps  it  will  be  larger  than 
since  1897,  and  some  sections  report 
that  the  total  quantity  of  fruit  to  be 
marketed  will  be  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  general  estimates  for  the 
Middle  West  run  from  60  to  75  per 
cent  of  full  crop,  and  all  reports 
agree  that  the  fruit  is  of  remarkably 
fine  quality.  The  apples  are  smooth 
and  sound,  and  unusually  large  for 
this  time  of  year.  Ben  Davis,  Jona- 
than, Willow  Twig  and  Grimes  Golden 
are  the  most  promising  varieties; 
Winesap  crop  is  short  in  Missouri. 

In  the  East  the  outlook  is  not  so 
good.  New  York  reports  vary,  and 
while  the  crop  there  will  be  fair,  it 
is  said  that  the  yield  of  Baldwins  will 
not  be  heavy,  and  there  will  be  a 
scarcity  of  red  apples.  The  reports 
from  that  section  published  this 
month  are  of  course  more  indefinite 
than  reports  from  the  West,  for  the 
New  York  crop  is  considerably  later, 
and  reliable  estimates  cannot  be  made 
as  yet. 

The  Far  West — and  that  includes 
the  irrigated  orchards  of  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Utah,  Washington,  Oregon, 
etc. — promises  to  have  a very  heavy 
crop;  trees  have  had  to  be  thinned 
severely,  and  this  fruit,  too,  is  of  fine 
quality. 

Altogether,  the  apple  crop  of  1906 
promises  to  be  a very  heavy  one,  of 
very  fine  quality.  No  one  is  talking 
prices  yet,  but  while  they  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  as  high  as  they  were  last 
year,  still  it  is  believed  that  good 
fruit  will  bring  profitable  prices,  for 
the  trade  is  ready  to  absorb  a heavy 
crop  at  remunerative  prices. 

The  peach  crop  is  unchanged  from 
previous  reports,  except  that  it  has 
deteriorated!  in  Georgia.  Texas  fruit 
is  now  moving,  and  while  the  crop  is 
short,  the  quality  is  expected  to  be 
very  fine;  the  Elbertas  are  expected 
to  be  of  the  very  highest  quality.  The 
Georgia  crop  is  said  to  have  been 
over-estimated,  and  rains  have  injured 
the  quality  of  the  fruit.  The  sections 
of  Arkansas  and  Southern  Missouri 
which  have  reported  a peach  crop 
now  report  that  the  fruit  promises  to 
be  even  better  than  was  at  first  ex- 
pected. The  crop  is  expected  to  reach 
a total  of  1,000  cars  for  Northwest 
Arkansas  and  Southwest  Missouri. 

North  Missouri,  Northern  Kansas 
and  sections  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
where  peaches  are  planted  report  un- 
usually heavy  crops  of  peaches,  and 
growers  who  have  never  had  this  fruit 
to  market  before  will  have  a surplus 
this  year.  Arrangements  are  now  be- 
ing made  to  handle  the  crop  to  the 
best  advantage. 

The  grape  promises  to  be  a good 
one  of  very  high  quality.  Michigan 
grapes  are  said  to  have  been  injured 
by  the  rose  worm,  but  generally  the 
crop  is  a good  one. 

Altogether,  the  outlook  for  the 
fruits  yet  to  ripen  is  better  than  it 
has  been  for  a great  many  years,  and 
the  market  is  ready  for  the  harvest. 
Prices  of  the  earlier  fruits  have  gen- 
erally been  satisfactory,  showing  that 
the  tendency  is  for  good  prices  for  all 
first-class  fruit. 

Our  reports  for  this  month  follow: 

Bentonville,  Ark. — Peaches  promise 
better  than  was  expected,  and  will  be 
one-third  of  a crop.  Pears  light  crop. 
Grapes  good  crop,  and  are  doing  well. 
Apples  promise  S0%  of  crop,  with  qual- 
ity better  than  usual;  very  little  drop. 
Strawberries  were  fair  crop  of  good 
quality;  raspberries  light  crop;  black- 
berries plentiful. — I.  B.  L. 

Springdale,  Ark.—  Peaches  scarce, 
and  they  are  mostly  faulty.  Grapes 
full  crop,  quality  fine.  Apples,  90%; 
quality  smooth  and  fine,  free  from 
worms.  Some  unsprayed  fruit  dropped, 
but  there  is  still  too  much  fruit  on 
most  good  orchards;  weather  condi- 
tions fine. — R.  I.  J. 

Canon  City.  Col. — Big  crop  of  grapes, 
in  good  condition.  Apples,  75%;  June 
drop  of  some  varieties  was  very  heavy. 
We  should  have  600  to  S00  cars  of  ap- 
ples, as  against  prospect  last  month 
of  1,000  cars.  Apples  on  trees  in  prime 
condition. — J.  W.  W. 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo. — Peaches  and 
plums  full  crop.  Grapes  75%;  some 
vines  winter-killed.  Apples  promise 
half  crop;  quality  good.  Some  varieties 


dropped  badly,  and  crop  will  be  light, 
but  of  good  quality. — J.  H.  C. 

Paonia,  Colo. — Peaches,  plums  and 
pears  a bumper  crop.  Not  many  grapes 
grown  here.  Apples,  80%,  of  prime 
quality.  Apples  and  pears  damaged 
somewhat  by  blight. — J W.  B. 

Chelsea.  Ga. — I am  reasonably  famil- 
iar with  conditions  throughout  North- 
ern Gorgia,  and  I believe  the  crop  has 
been  very  much  over-estimated.  While 
we  have  double  the  number  of  trees 
in  bearing  that  we  had  two  years  ago, 
the  crop  will  be  little,  if  any,  over  half 
that  crop.  The  fruit  has  fallen  so  bad- 
ly that  estimates  should  be  far  below 
those  of  a month  ago.  And  if  the  wet 
weather  holds  through  the  shipping 
season,  much  fruit  will  be  lost. — Dr.  F. 
C.  F. 

Blue  Lake,  Idaho — Apples  promise 
90%  of  crop  of  good  quality.  We  have 
a big  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit;  sweet 
cherries  are  now  ripe  and  are  a very 
heavy  crop. — I.  B.  P. 

Louisville,  111. — The  apple  crop  of 
this  county  promises  to  be  the  largest 
ever  harvested,  and  it  is  believed  the 
phenomenal  yield  of  1892,  when  300,000 
barrels  were  exported,  will  be  eclipsed 
this  season.  Ben  Davis,  Jonathan,  Wil- 
low Twig  and  Winesap  varieties  prom- 
ise best.  Fruit  is  smooth  and  sound, 
and  growers  are  spraying  vigorously, 
and  will  make  every  effort  to  prevent 
bitter  rot  injuring  the  crop  later  in 
the  season. 

Savoy,  111. — Apple  crop  promises  80% 
of  full  crop.  Quality  good.  Summer 
apples  have  dropped  40%.- — R.  L.  D. 

Murphysboro,  111. — Peaches,  30%,  and 
dropping  badly.  Apples,  60%.  Maiden 
Blush  and  early  varieties  dropped 
badly;  winter  sorts  holding  well;  Ben 
Davis  full  crop,  Jonathan  injured  by 
twig  blight.  Quality  of  fruit  good  on 
sprayed  trees. — G.  W.  L. 

Hamilton,  111. — Apples,  75%;  quality 
good.  Trees  look  fine  and  fruit  is  nice 
and  smooth — H.  D.  B. 

Alton.  111. — Peaches  about  half  crop. 
Sour  cherries  full;  sweet  sorts  injured 
by  spring  frost.  Apples  promise  75% 
of  crop,  of  better  quality  than  for 
several  years;  having  too  much  rain 
for  some  things. — E.  A.  R. 

Quincy,  111. — Apples,  90%,  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Fruit  dropping  somewhat 
in  unsprayed  orchards. — C.  H.  W. 

Jerseyville,  111. — Apples  promise  60% 
of  crop,  with  quality  about  75%.  Con- 
siderable fruit  has  dropped  during-  past 
ten  days.  Damage  to  quality  is  caused 
by  scab,  which  spraying  does  not  seem 
to  have  altogether  prevented. — S.  B. 

Clayton,  111. — Peaches,  plums  and 
pears  promise  fine  crop  in  limited 
acreage.  Grapes,  40%.  Apples,  75%. 
with  quality  good.  Unsprayed  trees 
have  dropped  fruit  badly. — G.  A.  S. 

Neoga,  111. — Apples  full  crop,  of  good 
quality.  Very  little  drop,  and  apples 
are  large,  smooth  and  very  free  from 
worms  at  this  date  (June  25). — H.  A.  A. 

Columbus,  Ind. — Raspberries,  where 
well  tended,  are  yielding  a good  crop; 
gooseberries  are  fine  crop,  where  well 
sprayed,  but  not  on  unsprayed  bushes. 
Grapes  look  extra  fine.  Cherries  finest 
crop  we  have  had  for  years.  Sprayed 
apples  doing  well,  but  lots  of  blight 
in  unsprayed  orchards.  We  think  we 
are  controlling  blight  in  our  orchards 
with  dust  spray. — I.  N.  I. 

Salisaw,  Ind.  Ter. — Peaches  a failure 
here;  worms  are  ruining  the  few  fruits 
left  by  frost. — W.  W.  W. 

Lawrence,  Ind. — Peaches,  75%;  pears, 
50%;  plums,  60%.  Grapes,  90%.  Apple 
crop  promises  to  be  80%  of  full  crop, 
with  quality  very  fine;  very  little  scab. 
Fruit  prospects  are  very  good;  apples 
have  generally  escaped  scab,  and  early 
brood  of  codling  moth  was  very  light; 
cherries  an  immense  crop — 250%;  no 
leaf  curl  on  peach  trees;  Japan  plums 
a failure.- — W.  B.  F. 

Hamburg.  Iowa — Peaches  and  plums 
promise  full  crop;  grapes,  90%.  Apples 
promise  a full  crop  here,  of  better 
quality  and  larger  yield  than  any  since 
1897.  Weather  very  dry  up  to  June  17, 
when  we  had  a three-inch  rain,  most 
of  the  water  going  into  the  ground; 
this  has  given  fruit  a fine  start. — J. 
M.  B. 

Villisca,  Iowa — Peaches  full  crop; 
pears,  10%.  Grapes  ful  crop,  quality 
good.  Apples,  65%;  quality  generally 
good,  but  some  damage  by  hail.  Fruit 
dropped  somewhat. — H.  S.  A. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa — The  fruit  crop  for 
Iowa,  at  this  date,  promises  the  fol- 
lowing yields:  Apples,  71%;  pears,  46%; 
American  plums,  67%;  Domestica  plums 
50%;  Japanese  plums,  45%;  cherries, 
75%;  peaches,  67%;  grapes,  85%;  red 
raspberries,  65%;  blackberries,  88%; 
black  raspberries,  74%;  strawberries, 
82%.— W.  G. 

Hutchinson,  Kan. — Apple  crop  prom- 
ises 75%  of  full  yield;  some  damage 
by  hail,  but  quality  generally  good, 
with  more  spraying  being  done  than 
ever  before. 

Edwardsville,  Kan.  — Wild  Goose 
plums  good  crop.  Peaches,  half  crop. 
No  pears.  Grapes  promise  well.  Ap- 
ples, 25%,  of  good  quality.  Fruit  drop- 
ped badly.  Jonathan  apples  a failure, 
but  we  have  some  Ben  Davis  and  a 
good  many  summer  apples. — E.  T. 

Topeka,  Kan. — General  prospect  for 
all  kinds  of  fruit  is  good  throughout 
the  state. — W.  H.  B. 

Holton,  Kan. — Peaches,  75%;  plums, 
100%;  pears.  10%;  grapes,  50%.  Apples 
promise  half  crop  of  fine  quality. 
Fruit  dropped  badly  in  some  orchards. 
— F.  W.  D. 

Wathena,  Kan. — Peaches  and  plums 
good  crop,  pears  only  fair;  .grape  crop 
was  cut  short  by  frost,  but  quality  of 
what  is  left  was  never  better,  although 
there  is  some  rot.  Apples  promise  half 
crop,  with  quality  rated  at  about  75%. 
— J.  B„  Jr. 

Brooks,  Maine. — Apples  promise  half 
crop;  too  early  to  judge  as  to  quality. 
— H.  W.  L. 

Ipswich.  Mass. — Very  few  plums; 
enough  peaches  for  a fine  crop— say, 
80%:  good  crop  of  pears,  and  good  pros- 
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is  a perfect  cushion,  and 
makes  an  attractive  looking 
package  when  opened.  We 
have  stock  on  hand  at  all 
times  for  prompt  shipments. 
Get  our  prices  before  placing 
orders  elsewhere. 


The  Hinde  & Dauch  Paper  Company 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


pects  for  fine  crop  of  grapes.  Apples, 
90%,  of  very  fine  quality.  Strawberries 
very  large,  but  soft  on  account  of  too 
much  rain.  Big  crop  of  blackberries. 
— A.  F.  T. 

Amherst,  Mass. — Peaches  coming  on 
in  fairly  good  shape.  Grapes  blossom- 
ing very  full.  Too  early  to  tell  as  to 
apple  crop.  Weather  has  been  good. 
Good  crop  of  strawberries  now  being 
marketed.- — F.  A.  W. 

Lansing,  Mich. — The  State  Agricul- 
tural Department  says  the  fruit  crop 
deteriorated  during  the  past  month  on 
account  of  cold  weather  during  May. 
Estimates  for  the  state  by  this  depart- 
ment are:  Apples,  73%;  pears,  68%; 

peaches,  54%;  plums,  52%;  cherries,  64%; 
strawberries,  72%. 

Watervliet,  Mich.  — Peaches,  40%; 
plums,  25%;  pears,  50%;  grapes,  75%, 
with  some  injury  by  rose  bugs  on  light 
soils.  Apples  promise  60%  of  crop,  of 
good  quality  where  well  . sprayed. 
Heavier  drop  of  apples  than  usual,  and 
Spy  and  Baldwin  crop  will  be  light; 
earlier  varieties  also  a rather  light 
crop. — R.  H.  S. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Peaches,  70%; 
plums,  80%;  pears,  20%;  grapes,  66% 
of  full  crop.  Apples  promise  half  crop, 
and  quality  of  fruit  was  never  better. 
— L.  A.  G„  Sec. 

Marionville,  Mo. — Apples  promise  85% 
of  crop,  and  the  quality  is  the  best  in 
many  years  the  general  condition  of 
the  apple  crop  is  the  best  in  a great 
many  years;  grapes  promise  well,  but 
are  not  largely  grown  here. — W.  T.  F. 

Cedar  Gap,  Mo. — Peaches  promise 
25%  of  crop;  Salway  variety  promises 
full  crop.  Grapes  very  light  crop,  less 
than  25%.  Apples,  75%,  with  quality 
very  good;  while  apples  will  run  from 
60  to  90%  in  some  orchards,  others  will 
have  hardly  50%  of  crop,  but  the  qual- 
ity generally  is  good. — L.  E. 

Lebanon,  Mo. — No  plums  or  pears 
here.  Elberta  peaches  killed,  but  fair 
crop  of  Champion  and  Salway.  Apples 
promise  60%  of  crop,  of  fine  quality; 
fruit  is  smooth  and  free  from  insect  or 
fungi  injury— in  fact,  apples  were 
never  in  finer  condition  at  this  time 
of  year;  they  are  growing  nicely  and 
are  sound  and  smooth.  No  need  to 
spray  this  year,  from  all  reports  from 
this  section,  for  all  fruit  is  in  good 
condition. — A.  T.  N. 

LaPlata,  Mo. — Full  crop  of  peaches, 
plums  and  pears,  but  they  are  not 
grown  commercially  here;  also  full 
crop  of  grapes.  Apples,  80%  of  crop, 
of  good  quality.  Apples  dropped  badly, 
and  are  not  through  yet;  weather  is 
very  dry,  with  no  signs  of  rain  at  this 
date  (June  21);  it  seems  as  though 
all  fruit  would  drop  if  we  do  not  have 
rain  soon. — J.  E.  M. 

Oregon,  Mo. — Peaches,  85%;  grapes, 
100%;  apples  promise  half  crop,  with 
quality  rated  at  85%.  No  scab,  and 
fruit  is  doing  fine. — N.  F.  M. 

ICoshlconong,  Mo. — Peaches,  40%  of 
full  crop.  Apples,  50%,  of  good  quality. 
— T.  M.  C. 

Springfield,  Mo. — Very  light  crop  of 
peaches  in  Greene  County,  but  there 
will  be  a few  cars  of  peaches  from 
eyery  station  on  the  Frisco  road  from 
Seymour  to  Thayer,  including  both 
places;  say  4 to  15  cars  from  these  sta- 
tions. excepting  the  smallest  stations, 
and  Koshkonong  should  have  100  cars 
or  more  from  that  place  alone.  Fair 
crop  of  grapes  in  Greene  County.  Ap- 
ples, 70%,  with  quality  better  than 
usual.— G.  A.  A. 

Columbia,  Mo. — Peaches  practically  a 
full  crop.  Grapes  half  crop;  injured  by 
late  freeze.  Apples,  S5%,  with  quality 
of  fruit  fine.  Blight  and  scab  caused 
fruit  to  drop  in  some  orchards,  but 
well-managed  orchards  will  have  full 
crop,  and  general  prospects  continue 
good. — J.  C.  W. 

Odessa,  Mo. — Grapes  full  crop.  Ap- 
ples half  crop,  quality  very  fine. 
Prospects  at  present  are  very  fine,  for 
quality  of  fruit  was  never  better;  no 
insects  or  scab  injury  apparent.— S. 
H.  P. 

Mound  City.  Mo. — All  fruits  promise 
well,  except  strawberries,  cut  short  by 
drouth.  Peaches  full  crop.  Apples  best 
crop  in  14  years,  nearly  every  tree  of 
every  variety  being  loaded.  From  pres- 
ent prospects  100.000  barrels  should  oe 
marketed  from  Mound  City,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  commercial  orchards 
within  three  miles  of  town  will  yield 
50.000  barrels.— J.  A.  V. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. — Peach  crop  very 
heavy,  all  varieties  being  full.  Grapes 
promise  good  crop;  quality  very  fine 
at  this  time.  Plums  and  pears  vary, 
some  orchards  having  full  crop,  others 
very  light.  Apples  promise  60  to  75% 
of  crop;  Ben  Davis  and  Jonathan  best 


Apple  Barrels 


It  is  Important  that  orders  be 
placed  NOW.  Apple  crop  is  large, 
and  prices  of  barrels  will  advance. 

CIDER  and  SORGHUM  BARRELS, 
KEGS,  ETC. 

We  make  a specialty  of  these, 
and  can  furnish  any  size,  from  5 to 
50  gallons.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  A.  Schroer  & (o. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


APPLE 

BARRELS 

Staves,  Heading,  Hoops,  Liners,  etc., 
in  straight  or  matched  car  lots.  De- 
livered anywhere.  Get  our  prices  be- 
fore buying. 

Ozark  Cooperage  & Lumber 
Company 

FRISCO  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Swan’s  Portable 
Extension  Table 

I Fruit  Picking  Pleasure  I 


Table  square  or 
triangle  any  size 
from  6 to  10  feet, 
adjustable,  6 to  12 
feet  high.  Legs  gas 
pipe;  braces  steel. 

I furnish  all  except 
table,  as  lumber  is 
much  cheaper  than 
freight.  Weight  100 
pounds. 

Prices — Triangle.  $5.00;  Square,  $6.00. 

One  size  makes  all  Tables.  Orders 
must  come  early  to  give  time  to  fill. 
One  cannot  afford  to  do  without  this; 
it  will  pay  for  itself  in  labor  in  one 
week.  Pat.  applied  for. 

J.  T.  SWAN,  Auburn,  Neb. 
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varieties;  Wealthy  trees  also  full. 
Fruit  very  smooth  and  sound. 

Tecumseh,  Neb. — Peaches  fair  crop; 
plums  and  pears  not  much  good;  grapes 
full  crop,  of  as  fine  quality  as  ever 
grew.  Apple  crop,  90  to  95%  of  full 
crop,  and  quality  first-class,  with  no 
scab  to  speak  of;  some  varieties  drop- 
ped badly,  but  some  varieties  have 
plenty  of  fruit  left  for  full  crop;  Jon- 
athans dropped  most;  Winesap  look 
better  than  for  years,  having  very  lit- 
tle scab.— W.  G.  S. 

Johnson,  Neb. — Dry  weather  injured 
strawberry  crop  about  one-third;  rasp- 
berries unhurt;  cherry  crop  fine;  peach 
crop  good.  Apple  crop  is  the  most 
promising  we  have  had  for  15  years. — 
G.  S.  C. 

Auburn,  Neb. — Prospects  for  about 
75%  of  full  crop  of  apples;  quality  in 
sprayed  orchards  is  fine,  being  80  to 
90%  free  from  scab,  while  fruit  on 
unsprayed  trees  shows  only  about  20% 
perfect  fruit.  The  Southeastern  Ne- 
braska Fruit-Growers’  Association  will 
have  the  crop  from  100,000  apple  trees 
and  20,000  peach  trees  to  dispose  of; 
peach  trees  have  about  half  crop.  Those 
interested  should  address  the  secretary, 
J.  T.  Swan,  Auburn,  Neb. 

Crete,  Neb. — No  peaches  nor  plums, 
and  half  crop  of  pears  here;  three- 
fourths  crop  of  grapes,  they  having 
been  injured  by  frost.  Apples,  80%  of 
crop;  quality  excellent.  Summer  and 
fall  apples  are  a heavy  crop;  Ben  Davis 
two-thirds  crop;  Winesap  one-half 
crop;  Janets,  20%  of  crop. — E.  F.  S. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. — This  report  is  made 
from  a district  which  has  been  struck 
by  a severe  hail  storm,  which  cut  a 
swath  about  40  miles  long,  3 to  5 miles 
wide.  In  this  district  plums  and  cher- 
ries are  almost  a failure,  on  account 
of  unfavorable  weather  during  bloom- 
ing time  and  the  hail  storm.  Apples 
are  badly  bruised,  and  many  were 
knocked  from  the  trees. — N.  O.  B. 

Wilson.  N.  Y. — Apples  and  pears  here 
are  set;  Baldwins  seem  to  be  a little 
shy. 

Halls  Corners,  N.  Y. — Apples  promise 
60%  of  crop;  quality  good.  A terrible 
hail  storm  nearly  ruined  the  fruit  in 
central  part  of  this  county,  from  East 
Bloomfield  to  Geneva. — T.  B.  W. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. — Pears,  10%  of 
crop;  no  plums  and  no  peaches;  grapes, 
50%.  Apples  promise  60%  of  crop,  of 
fine  quality;  fruit  dropped  badly. — F. 

E.  D. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. — Peaches  damaged 
by  frost,  but  will  have  fair  crop; 
grapes  look  well,  but  too  early  to  re- 
port. Apples,  65%;  quality  fairly  good; 
apples  dropped  rather  more  than  usual, 
and  there  is  considerable  fire  blight, 
and  wet  weather  favors  fungus 
growth;  severe  hail  storm  damaged  all 
fruit. — R.  L.  E. 

Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. — Peaches  promise 
good  crop,  Elbertas  excepted.  Grapes 
promise  well,  but  rose  bugs  doing  some 
injury.  Apples  promise  about  the  same 
as  last  year,  and  quality  was  never 
better  at  this  time;  apples  dropped 
badly,  but  plenty  left.  Fruit  has  been 
sprayed  better  in  this  section  than 
ever  before,  and  quality  of  apples  is 
unsurpassed. — C.  O.  B. 

Brockport,  N.  Y. — Apples,  50%;  qual- 
ity good.  Fruit  has  dropped  badly. — 

F.  U. 

Jay,  N.  Y. — Fair  crop  of  grapes.  Not 
half  a crop  of  apples;  too  early  to  say 
as  to  quality.  Have  had  a late  spring, 
with  two  hard  frosts  in  May;  no  plums, 
but  few  cherries  and  fewer  pears; 
small  fruits,  however,  are  abundant.. — 
H.  T.  S. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. — Apples  in  Western 
New  York  are  deteriorating;  apple  and 
pear  bloom  was  abundant,  but  the  fruit 
has  dropped  badly,  and  indications  for 
a crop  are  less  favorable. 

Rockwood,  Ohio — Plums  full  crop; 
pears  almost  full  crop;  peaches  light. 
Grapes  promise  well.  Apples  are  near- 
ly full  crop,  and  quality  is  the  very 
best.  Fruit  has  not  dropped  in  sprayed 
orchards,  and  nearly  all  have  been  well 
sprayed  this  year.  Most  trees  are  en- 
tirely too  full,  and  I will  thin  mine,  to 
prevent  fruit  being  small.  There  is  the 
best  apple  crop  in  this  locality  tve  have 
had  for  twenty  years,  but  it  is  reported 
not  so  good  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 
— U.  T.  C. 

Guthrie,  Okla. — Peaches  and  pears 
fine;  plums  short;  Niagara  grapes  spot- 
ted badly,  but  Delaware  and  Concord 
are  fine.  Apples  promise  70%  of  crop; 
Jonathan,  Ben  Davis  and  Gano  are  fine; 
quality  good.  Keiffer  and  Duchess 
pears  promise  heavy  crop.  Elberta 
peaches  not  full  crop,  but  trees  will 
have  lots  of  fruit  of  very  fine  quality; 
other  peaches  full  crop,  of  fine  quality. 
Apple  buyers  will  do  well  to  visit  this 
section. — J.  C.  J. 

Yukon,  Okla. — Pear  trees  blighting 
badly;  peach  and  plum  trees  loaded 
with  fruit;  grapes  good  crop.  Pros- 
pects for  fair  crop  of  apples;  persons 
who  have  thinned  their  fruit  and 
sprayed  have  good  crop  promised. — 
A.  S.  P. 

Hood  River,  Ore. — Apples  full  crop 
of  finest  quality  in  the  world;  should 
have  125,000  boxes. — E.  H.  S. 

Forest  Grove,  Ore. — Prunes  a full 
crop;  grapes  also  full.  Apples  full 
crop,  with  quality  about  75.  Pears, 
apples,  prunes  and  plums  had  to  be 
thinned,  and  quality  is  fine;  weather 
conditions  good. — W.  R.  H. 

Ashland,  Ore.  — Fruits  generally 
promise  well  about  here.  App-les  per- 
haps half  crop  of  fine  quality. — R.  G. 

York,  Pa. — Plenty  of  pears,  plums 
and  peaches,  but  apples  will  be  very 
short  crop;  bloom  was  heavy,  but  the 
fruit  has  about  all  dropped  in  this 
section. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Peaches,  75%;  pears, 
100%;  plums,  40%;  grapes,  100%;  apples, 
90%;  quality  fine.  Apples  dropped  bad- 
ly on  account  of  drouth,  but  rains 
came  in  time  to  save  apple  and  peach 
crops,  although  the  fruit  had  dropped 
badly. — G.  H. 

Northeast,  Pa. — Peaches  very  scarce; 
plums,  one-fourth  crop;  pears,  half 


crop.  Grapes  just  coming  out  of  bloom, 
and  look  well,  but  too  early  to  tell  as 
to  crop.  Apples  bloomed  well,  but  fail- 
ed to  set;  about  half  crop  of  fair  qual- 
ity promised. — A.  I.  E. 

.Chattanooga,  Tenn. — Peaches,  60%  of 
crop,  and  looking  well.  Apples,  75%; 
quality  fair. — D.  W.  H. 

Winchester,  Va. — -Good  peach  crop 
here.  Apples  25%  of  crop,  of  good 
quality.  We  will  have  large  crop  for 
an  off  year  of  apples;  Ben  Davis  prin- 
cipal variety. — K.  & C. 

Vancouver,  Wash. — Pears  and  plums 
full  crop;  peaches  half  crop;  grapes  in 
good  condition  and  promise  full  crop 
Apples  also  promise  full  crop;  quality 
extra  good.  This  part  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  the  largest  fruit  crop  in 
many  years. — I.  S.  F. 

North  Yakima,  Wash. — Apples  prom- 
ise 8U%  of  crop;  some  varieties  dropped 
badly,  Winesap,  Mammoth  Black  Twig 
and  Arkansas  Black  being  the  varieties 
which  dropped  most  severely. — J.  M.  B. 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. — Peaches,  75% 
of  crop.  Apples,  15%  of  crop;  quality 
good,  Apple  bloom  was  quite  heavy, 
but  the  young  fruit  dropped  just  after 
blooming;  trees  are  now  making  fine 
growth  for  next  season. — H.  E.  S. 

It 

Growing  Fruits  by  Irrigation. 

Having  been  reading  The  Western 
Fruit-Grower  for  some  time,  and  hav- 
ing lived  in  this  irrigation  district  for 
a longer  length  of  time,  I have  come 
to  have  considerable  sympathy  for  my 
fellow  fruit-growers  in  the  states  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I see  head- 
lines in  my  old  home  paper  now  which 
are  only  a repetition  annually  to  look 
for.  “Orchards  Devastated  by  Tor- 
nado,’’ “Crops  Drowned  Out,”  and 
“Praying  for  Rain  in  Texas”  are  a few 
of  the  headlines..  Neither  of  those 
three  occurrences  have  ever  happened 
here.  We  have  had  no  rain  here  this 
spring  to  amount  to  anything  since 
the  first  week  in  April,  and  we  do  not 
expect  any  till  the  September  equinox. 
What  is  more,  we  do  not  wish  any, 
unless  it  be  to  lay  the  roads’  dust. 

Last  year  I sent  back  to  my  old 
home  state  (Michigan)  for  strawberry 
plants.  These  plants  we  set  out,  on 
ground  we  had  just  previously  cleared 
from  sage  brush,  the  first  week  in 
May.  The  rows  were  made  four  feet 
apart,  with  the  plants  three  to  four 
feet  apart  in  the  rows.  By  September 
the  ground  was  covered  with  one 
mass  of  plants  and  runners. 

In  Michigan  I had  to  let  the  newly 
set  plants  make  as  many  plants  as 
possible,  in  order  to  get  enough  plants 
with  which  to  make  a decent  showing 
for  anything  of  an  ordinary  crop  the 
following  year.  So  I supposed  it  might 
be  necessary  to  do  so  here.  But  I 
found  that  I had  produced  too  much 
foliage  and  too  many  plants;  so  much 
so,  that  the  bees  and  flies  did  not 
work  among  the  blossoms  and  effect 
as  good  pollenization  as  they  did 
where  the  plants  were  less  thick.  On 
June  21,  we  made  the  seventeenth 
picking  of  strawberries,  and  there  will 
be  three  or  four  more  pickings.  In 
Michigan  I only  asked  for  four  or  five 
good  pickings.  Our  strawberry  vines 
now  are  green  and  rank  instead  of 
being  burnt  red  and  brown  as  it  is  in 
Michigan  at  the  time  of  the  last  pick- 
ings. At  times  during  the  pickings 
when  the  strawberry  vines  showed  in- 
dications of  the  least  need  of  water 
we  turned  a tiny  stream  of  water 
down  between  two  rows  of  strawberry 
vines,  alternate  rows  were  left  with- 
out water  for  the  convenience  of  the 
pickers.  After  the  rows  had  become 
dry  that  had  water  in  during  the  pre- 
vious irrigation,  water  was  turned  into 
the  other  rows  and  the  pickers  worked 
in  the  ditch  row  that  was  irrigated 
first.  A day  and  a night  is  usually 
enough  time  to  allow  an  irrigation 
ditch  of  40  rods  in  length  to  do  its 
work. 

The  first  of  the  three  large  crops  of 
hay  from  the  same  field  this  season  is 
about  secured  without  even  so  much 
as  a dew  upon  it.  I find  that  I have 


rlgate  about  five  hundred' acres;  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  know  that  they 
can.  The  dryness  of  our  climate  seems 
to  keep  our  fruits  well.  Have  kept 
ripe  strawberries  in  my  cellar  here, 
which  has  now  a standing  tempera- 
ture of  over  60  degrees,  for  seven  days 
in  good  condition.  May  2,  1902,  a 
neighbor  and  myself  shipped  a car- 
load of  sound  apples  to  Seattle. 

E.  C.  DICKERSON. 


North  Yakima,  Wash.. 

it  it  it 

Renovating  an  Old  New  England 
Orchard. 

From  reading  The  Fruit-Grower  I 
have  been  able  to  improve  my  old 
orchard  of  about  90  trees.  These 
trees  are  over  fifty  years  old,  and  last 
season  I sold  14  3 barrels  of  apples 
from  them  and  received  $365  for  the 
same.  The  trees  are  in  fine  condition 
to  bear  a full  crop  this  year,  but  I 
shall  thin  the  fruit,  so  the  trees  will 
be  prepared  to  bear  at  least  a fair 
crop  next  year,  for  it  is  the  crop  in 
the  ‘off  years”  that  counts.  I cleared 
my  trees  of  moth  nests,  else  I should 
have  had  no  fruit  last  fall.  The  re- 
ports of  fruit  crop  prospects  in  The 
Fruit-Grower  are  worth  more  than 
the  subscription  price.  Last  year  I 
tried  to  get  two  of  my  neighbors  to 
subscribe,  but  they  would  not  do  so. 
However,  I had  more  and  better  ap- 
ples than  both  of  them,  although  both 
have  more  trees  than  I have,  so  I 
feel  that  it  pays  to  read  the  right  kind 
of  fruit  paper. 

EBEN  SMITH. 

Newburyport,  Mass. 


^ 


NOTES. 

Read  announcement  on  last  page  of 
this  issue,  and  learn  how  to  get  some 
money  for  Christmas,  with  very  little 
effort. 


Lee  Reed,  Lowell,  Ark.,  reports 
that  most  varieties  of  apples  have  a 
full  crop  in  his  vicinity,  and  quality 
is  good. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  the  best  paper 
of  the  kind  published.  Some  single 
issues  are  worth  the  year’s  subscrip- 
tion.— D.  H.  Hall,  West  Union,  Iowa. 

Henry  C.  Smith,  Falls  City,  Neb., 
says  he  expects  to  have  2,000  barrels 
of  sprayed  apples  to  dispose  of  this 
fall,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  buy- 
ers. 


I was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a 
sample  copy  of  The  Fruit-Grower  not 
long  ago,  and  am  only  sorry,  I haven’t 
known  the  paper  longer. — W.  H.  Ir- 
vine, Chicago,  111. 

J.  H.  Hale  says  the  Georgia  peach 
crop  may  reach  4,000  cars,  but  the 
Central  of  Georgia  Railway  will  have 
more  than  that  number  of  refrigerator 
cars  ready  to  handle  the  fruit,  in  case 
a greater  number  is  needed. 

Since  I subscribed  for  The  Fruit- 
Grower  I have  seen  copies  of  other 
fruit  papers,  but  your  paper  is  better 
than  any  of  them — in  fact,  it  is  better 
than  all  of  them,  and  I am  very  much 
pleased  with  it.— W.  L.  Alley,  Yonk- 
ers, N.  Y. 

Delaware  berry  growers  made  more 
money  on  a short  crop  this  year  than 
they  did  a year  ago  on  a heavy  one. 
The  receivers,  however,  are  reported 
to  have  lost  heavily  on  the  fruit,  for 
berries  at  Eastern  markets  arrived  in 
poor  condition. 

Those  persons  interested  in  alfalfa 
growing  should  read  “The  Alfalfa 
Seed-Crop  and  Seeding  Alfalfa,”  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station.  The  information  con- 
tained in  this  bulletin  will  be  very 
helpful  to  everyone  interested  in  this 
crop. 


Especially  adalheS 
to  orchards.  Will 
pass  under  trees 
better.  Hay  will  not 
wind  In  them.  They  are  stronger.  Has 
spring  lift.  Write  for  prices. 

ST.  JOSEPH  PLOW  COMPANY, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Vincennes 

Nurseries 

W.  C.  REED,  Proprietor 

VINCENNES,  INDIANA 

Will  have  a very  complete  line  of  stock  to 
offer  for  fall  of  1906.  Send  us  your  list 
of  wants  for  prices.  Can  furnish,  Apple, 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Shade 
Trees  In  car  load  lots.  One  year  Cherry 
promise  very  fine. 


INFIELD 

NURSERIES 


Branch  plants  at  Wellington  and 
Rock,  Kan.;  home  plant  and  office  at 
Winfield,  Kan.  Salesmen  wanted 

COOPER  & JIONCRIEF,  Props., 
Winfield,  Kansas. 


For  Sale 

Choice  North  Carolina  Peach  Pitts, 
August  and  September  shipment. 

Also  have  a few  bushels  of  apple 
seed.  Write  for  prices. 

HICKORY  SEED  CO.,  HICKORY,  N.  C. 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTH 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES 


for  Pumping, 
' CreamSeparator, 
Churn,  Washing  Machine, 
‘ Ice  Cream  Freezer,  etc, 
iSend  for  catalogue. 

GILSON  MFG.Ca 
•Pori  Washing)  on,  Wis. 


$60 


48  Park  Street 


Save 
Money 

by  writing 

Paducah  Box  ft  Basket  Co. 
Paducah,  Ky. 

For  Special  Prices  of 

BASKETS,  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
PACKAGES  OF  ALI,  KINDS. 


Collie  Pups 


We  have  some  extra  fine  Collies  from  regis- 
tered parents,  which  we  will  sell  very  cheap. 
They  are  about  six  months  old.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. 

ST.  JOE  COLLIE  KENNELS. 


Care  Modern  Farmer,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

stteeIT“ 

WHEELS 

with  wide  tires  double  the  use- 
fulness of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than  re- 
pairing old  wheels.  Catalogue/ree. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  6 A.  Quincy.  III. 


graduate  of  Cornell  University,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Pierce  is  said  to  be  a well- 


to  prune  an  orchard  here  more  than  I 
did  in  the  East  on  account  of  the 
water  producing  wood  growths  so  eas- 
ily. A neighbor  showed  me  a water 
sprout  of  one  season’s  growth  from  an 
apple  tree  which  measured  7 feet  and 
3 inches. 

Our  orchards  are  irrigated  by  turn- 
ing water  into  little  ditches  about 
three  or  four  inches  in  depth.  These 
ditches  follow  along  on  either  side  of 
a row  of  trees  about  four  to  eight  foot 
from  their  trunk,  according  to  size  of 
the  tree.  On  account  of  the  rivers 
being  so  much  lower  than  the  sur- 
rounding land  in  many  states  in  the 
last  and  have  so  little  fall,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  tap  the  rivers 
there  for  irrigation  ditches.  Still  there 
are  some  cases  where  it  could  be  done, 
especially  where  there  is  a fall.  I 
know  of  one  place  near  my  old  home 
where  they  could  tap  a creek  and  ir- 


“The  Principles  of  Plant  Produc- 
tion” is  the  title  of  a very  interesting 
bulletin  issued  by  the  University  of 
Missouri  for  use  by  teachers  of  pub- 
lic schools  who  are  instructing  their 
classes  in  the  principles  of  agricul- 
ture. A second  edition  has  just  been 
issued,  the  book  being  by  Prof.  F.  B. 
Mumford. 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  held  at  Baraboo,  August  2 9. 
As  a special  feature  of  the  meeting 
the  subject  of  planting  native  shrubs, 
vines  and  flowering  plants  will  be 
discussed,  and  the  establishment  of 
park  systems  in  villages  and  towns 
will  be  discussed  by  a landscape  gard- 
ener. 

The  Iowa  Agricultural  College  will 
make  a special  feature  of  poultry  in- 
struction, and  Mr.  Howard  Pierce,  a 


trained  man  in  the  poultry  business, 
and  will  have  charge  of  the  erection 
and  management  of  an  up-to-date 
poultry  plant  at  the  college. 

I consider  The  Fruit-Grower  by  far 
the  best  paper  on  horticulture  in  this 
country. — J.  R.  Kernodle,  Camp  Hill, 
Ala. 

I have  every  number  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  from  volume  1,  number  1, 
down  to  date.  Twelve  numbers  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  bound  together 
with  a strong  twine  make  an  excellent 
text-book,  business  directory  and  reg- 
ister of  pomology. — S.  W.  DeBusk, 
Trinidad,  Colo. 

■3^  «£& 

MONEY  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Everyone  wants  extra  money  for 
Christmas.  On  last  page  of  this  issue 
is  an  offer  which  will  tell  you  how  to 
get  it. 
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Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  in  the  Postoffice  at  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri 
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liny  Apple  Barrels  Now. 

As  a result  of  the  large  apple  crop 
which  seems  likely  to  be  harvested 
next  fall,  the  price  of  apple  barrels 
is  steadily  climbing  upward,  and  the 
prediction  is  made  that  the  price  will 
go  to  50  cents  per  barrel;  at  present 
the  price  is  about  30  to  32  cents.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  apple-growers  to  buy  at  least  a 
part  of  their  barrels  now.  The  price 
will  certainly  not  be  any  lower,  and 
the  indications  are  that  barrels  will 
cost  much  more  later  in  the  season. 
Another  reason  why  barrels  should  be 
bought  now  is  that  if  the  apple  crop 
is  as  large  as  now  seems  likely,  it 
will  be  practically  impossible  to  se- 
cure barrels  at  any  price  at  picking 
time. 

Some  growers  may  want  to  hesitate 
to  buy  barrels,  for  the  reason  that 
they  want  to  sell  their  fruit  on  the 
trees.  This  is  all  very  well,  but  it 
often  happens  that  the  best  way  to 
sell  one’s  fruit  on  the  trees  is  to  be 
able  to  furnish  packages  for  the  fruit. 
A few  years  ago  a grower  in  North- 
west Missouri  was  able  to  sell  his 
fruit  only  because  he  had  bought  his 
barrels  and  had  them  stored  on  the 
farm.  The  apple  buyer  said  he  want- 
ed the  fruit,  and  was  willing  to  pay 
the  price,  but  he  had  no  barrels.  The 
grower  then  said  he  had  bought  bar- 
rels earlier  in  the  season,  expecting  to 
handle  his  own  crop,  and  these  barrels 
could  be  used.  The  buyer  took  the 
fruit,  bought  the  barrels,  and  the 
grower  made  a profit  of  $150  on  the 
barrels,  besides  being  able  to  sell  his 
apples  at  a good  price. 

It  will  be  a safe  proposition,  we 
think,  for  every  grower  who  expects 
to  have  apples  to  sell,  to  buy  at  least 
50%  of  his  barrels  now. 

it 

Prices  of  Apples  This  Year. 

Scarcely  a day  passes  that  The 
Fruit-Grower  does  not  receive  one  or 
more  letters  asking  what  price  apples 
ought  to  bring  next  fall.  Naturally, 
we  are  unable  to  advise  any  of  these 
correspondents  as  to  what  prices  will 
prevail  later  in  the  season.  The  crop 
of  fruit  is  large  and  quality  generally 
good,  so  that  there  will  be  many  ap- 
ples to  be  packed  later  in  the  season. 
But  as  yet  neither  buyers  nor  sellers 
are  quoting-  prices. 

Last  year  evei‘y  person  who  handled 
apples  made  money — some  of  them 
made  lots  of  money.  There  is  dan- 
ger, therefore,  that  many  inexperi- 
enced persons  will  be  tempted  to 
store  apples  this  year,  hoping  to  re- 
peat the  experience  of  last  season. 
There  is  great  danger  in  this  plan  for 
persons  who  have  had  no  experience 
in  marketing  fruit,  and  we  believe 
that  the  average  grower  will  do  well 
not  to  embark  in  the  business  this 
year,  provided  the  crop  can  be  sold  at 
a fair  price  at  picking  time.  It  is  one 
thing  to  grow  a crop  of  apples,  and 
quite  another  thing  to  distribute  that 
crop,  particularly  when  there  is  as 
large  a crop  as  there  is  this  year. 

We  believe  that  fair  prices  for  ap- 
ples ought  to  prevail  at  picking  time, 
and  that  the  ordinary  grower  who  is 
offered  a fair  price  for  his  fruit  will 
do  well  to  sell  it.  Don’t  be  led  astray 
by  the  great  profits  of  the  apple-deal- 
ers of  last  season — remember  their  ex- 
perience of  two  or  three  years  ago, 


when  they  lost  great  sums  of  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  regular 
apple-dealers  do  not  want  farmers  to 
store  their  own  stock  and  turn  it  onto 
the  market  in  the  winter,  then  they 
ought  to  make  up  their  minds  to  pay 
fair  prices  for  the  fruit  at  picking 
time.  Farmers  know  what  is  good 
fruit,  and  they  know  what  it  is  worth 
— and  the  way  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  market  is  to  buy  their  product  at 
profitable  prices. 

it 

Danger  from  Bitter  Rot. 

Another  thing  about  this  apple  crop 
which  does  not  want  to  be  lost  sight 
of,  is  that  the  crop  is  not  yet  made. 
There  are  many  ways  to  lose  a crop 
of  apples  between  this  date  and  the 
time  for  picking  the  fruit.  A few 
years  ago  prospects  for  fruit  were 
just  as  flattering  at  this  time,  and 
even  later  in  the  season  a big  crop 
seemed  assured.  But  in  Southern  Mis- 
souri and  Southern  Illinois,  where  the 
crop  is  very  large  this  year,  bitter  rot 
appeared  in  the  orchard,  and  the  fruit 
rotted  before  it  could  be  hauled  to 
the  evaporators. 

We  hope  this  disease  will  not  ap- 
pear this  year,  but  there  is  a possibil- 
ity of  its  doing  so,  and  if  it  does  the 
crop  reports  will  have  another  story 
to  tell.  In  the  meantime  growers  in 
those  sections  which  are  subject  to 
bitter  rot  should  be  prepared  to  fight 
the  disease,  for  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  Bordeaux  mixture,  ap- 
plied in  time,  will  hold  the  disease  in 
check. 

But  in  the  meantime,  don't  count 
the  apple  crop  before  it  is  in  the  bar- 
rel— there  are  many  ways  to  lose  it 
even  yet.  Here’s  hoping  that  nothing 
will  happen  to  it,  and  that  we  shall 
all  have  all  the  apples  we  can  con- 
sume next  winter. 

it 

Change  in  Freight  Rates  for  Apples. 

The  Fruit-Grower  last  month  sug- 
gested that  the  matter  of  freight  rates 
on  apples  be  taken  up  by  sections 
which  have  a crop  to  market,  and  it 
seems  that  some  societies  are  already 
at  work.  The  Southeastern  Nebraska 
Fruit-Growers’  Association,  compris- 
ing five  counties,  has  already  secured 
a concession  from, the  roads  in  that 
section,  a change  being-  made  in  the 
classification  of  apples.  The  growers 
insist  that  apples  should  pay  no  high- 
er rate  than  potatoes,  and  are  work- 
ing hard  to  secure  still  further  con- 
cessions, so  that  their  fruit  can  be 
marketed.  This  association  will  have 
a lot  of  nice  apples  and  peaches  to 
dispose  of  this  fall. 

The  transportation  committee  of 
the  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety is  also  at  work  on  this  problem, 
and  hopes  to  help  the  growers  of  that 
state.  We  would  suggest  that  growers 
in  every  section  of  Missouri  investi- 
gate at  once  the  matter  of  freight 
rates  from  their  shipping  stations,  and 
if  relief  is  needed,  take  the  matter  up 
with  George  T.  Tippin,  Nichols,  Mo., 
who  is  chairman  of  this  committee, 
and  who  will  render  any  help  within 
his  power. 

it 

Denatured  Alcohol. 

A reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  wants 
to  know  what  denatured  alcohol  is 
good  for.  Here  is  the  way  the  matter 


is  summed  up  by  one  of  our  ex- 
changes, giving  the  points  of  superior- 
ity of  denatured  alcohol  over  gasoline 
or  kerosene; 

1.  If  alcohol  catches  fire,  the  flames 
can  be  extinguished  readily  by  water, 
while  water  merely  spreads  the  flame 
when  put  on  burning  gasoline. 

2.  Alcohol  is  practically  odorless, 
while  gasoline  is  not,  as  everyone 
knows. 

3.  Alcohol  is  perfectly  safe,  non-ex- 
plosive, and  can  be  cheaply  manufac- 
tured. 

4.  It  can  be  used  for  anything  gas- 
oline is  used  for. 

5.  It  will  give  light  for  the  home  at 
less  cost  than  coal  oil  or  electricity; 
the  light  is  white  and  steady,  and 
there  is  no  staining  of  lamp  chimneys. 

6.  It  can  be  used  as  a substitute  for 
coal  oil  for  summer  cooking. 

7.  It  can  be  made  from  waste  pro- 
ducts and  roughage  from  the  farms, 
such  as  poor  potatoes,  apples  and 
grain. 

it 

National  Control  of  Introduced  Insect 
Pests. 

Prof.  E.  Dwight  Sanderson  of  New 
Hampshire  has  contributed  an  article 
on  the  above  subject  to  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  in  which  he  argues 
that  much  of  the  work  which  is  now 
being  done  by  the  different  states  to 
suppress  insect  pests  should  be  done 
by  the  national  government;  and;  also 
that  a system  of  federal  inspection 
should  be  inaugurated,  so  that  no 
nursery  stock  or  fruits  can  be  import- 
ed into  this  country  which  contain  in- 
jurious species  of  insects.  This  mat- 
ter has  received  much  attention  lately, 
particularly  since  the  boll  weevil  in 
Texas  and  the  gypsy  moth  in  Massa- 
chusetts became  so  destructive.  Prof. 
Sanderson  holds  that  the  national 
government  should  suppress  these  in- 
sects, as  is  now  being  done,  but  that 
it  would  have  been  better  had  some 
system  of  inspection  prevented  the  in- 
troduction of  these  species. 

There  is  certainly  great  need  for 
national  legislation  along  this  line; 
many  nurserymen  at  first  opposed  na- 
tional legislation  on  the  subject,  but 
most  of  them  are  now  favorable  to 
some  uniformity  of  inspection  which 
will  not  hamper  interstate  trade,  and 
which  will  at  the  same  time  protect 
the  planter.  It  seems  hardly  likely, 
however,  that  such  legislation  will  be 
secured  very  soon. 

it 

Verdict  Against  Ozark  Association. 

A jury  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  awarded 
Samuel  E.  Lux,  a commission  mer- 
chant of  Topeka,  Kan.,  $300  in  a suit 
against  the  Ozark  Fruit-Growers’  As- 
sociation. The  suit  was  for  $3  80,  so 
that  Mr.  Lux  was  awarded  almost  all 
that  he  asked.  Mr.  Lux  bought  a car 
of  strawberries  from  the  association, 
and  in  his  order  for  the  fruit  said  the 
berries  must  be  good,  dry,  sound  fruit. 
A Topeka  bank  guaranteed  payment 
of  the  charges  for  the  fruit.  When 
the  berries  arrived  at  Topeka  they 
were  soft  and  almost  worthless.  To 
protect  the  bank,  Mr.  Lux  accepted 
the  fruit,  but  relied1  upon  the  associa- 
tion to  reimburse  him.  Not  receiving 
any  reply  to  his  requests  for  a settle- 
ment, he  brought  suit  against  the 
association  for  $380,  with  the  result 
mentioned  above. 

Newspaper  reports  say  that  the  as- 
sociation contended  it  did  not  guaran- 
tee quality  of  the  stock,  but  the  jury 
held  that  when  it  accepted  an  order 
for  "good,  dry,  sound  berries,"  it 
should  have  furnished  fruit  of  this 
kind.  And  the  jury  is  right.  It  has 
been  found  in  every  case  that  to  be 
effective  in  handling  fruit  shipments, 
the  shipping  association  must  be  in 
position  to  guarantee  the  stock  sold. 
Buyers  will  have  little  confidence  in 
any  organization  which  will  not  do 
this.  And  associations  which  have 
been  successful  guarantee  the  fruit. 
The  Hood  River  (Ore.)  Apple  Grow- 
ers’ Association,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful organizations  of  the  kind  in 
the  country,  guarantees  all  its  fruit, 
and  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  this  the 
organization  has  a corps  of  experi- 
enced apple  packers,  who  pack  all 
the  fruit  of  the  members.  In  this 
way  the  association  absolutely  guar- 
antees everything.  The  Ozark  FVuit 
Growers’  Association  is  doing  a good 
work,  and  should  be  encouraged,  but 
we  believe  that  it  will  be  found  that 
a rigid  system  of  inspection,  which 
will  enable  the  managers  to  guarantee 
the  quality  of  fruit  shipped,  will  help 


it  to  still  greater  success.  If  an  asso- 
ciation is  to  sell  fruit,  instead  of  the 
growers,  it  must  assume  responsibility 
for  quality. 

it 

Another  Natural  Remedy  for  an  Or- 
chard Pest. 


Much  attention  is  now  being  given 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  sub- 
ject of  fighting  insect  pests  in  the  or- 
chard with  other  insects.  Now  comes 
a story  from  Florida  which  is  as  re- 
markable as  any  which  have  come 
from  other  countries. 

In  parts  of  Florida  the  orange  trees 
and  fruit  are  visited  by  an  insect 
called  the  white  fly.  This  insect  does 
not  injure  the  fruit  or  tree  by  feeding, 
but  it  crawls  over  the  foliage  and 
fruit  and  deposits,  as  it  crawls  along, 
a thick,  heavy,  black  mould,  eventual- 
ly covering  both  leaf  and  plant.  This 
coating  is  so  thick  that  it  prevents  de- 
velopment of  the  fruit,  and  renders 
the  leaves  which  are  covered  useless 
to  the  tree.  Even  if  the  fruit  is  not 
affected  until  late  in  the  season,  the 
oranges  are  disfigured  and  are  not  at- 
tractive when  placed  on  market. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Wate,  an  extensive  grow- 
er, recently  noticed  a species  of  snail, 
which  followed  the  track  of  the  white 
fly  and  ate  the  black  mould  deposited 
by  the  former.  These  snails  were  quite 
plentiful,  and  he  placed  them  on  an 
infested  tree,  with  the  result  that  they 
cleaned  it  up  in  nice  shape.  Mr.  Wate 
took  some  of  the  snails  and  also  some 
of  the  fruit  and  foliage  covered  by 
the  mould  to  the  meeting  of  the  Flor- 
ida State  Horticultural  Society,  and 
the  members  were  given  opportunity 
to  see  the  snail  at  work.  It  is  believed 
this  natural  remedy  will  prove  to  be 
the  salvation  of  those  whose  orchards 
are  infested  with  the  white  fly. 

it 


East  Texas  Fruit  Country. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  nur- 
serymen’s convention  at  Dallas  last 
month  the  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
spent  a week  in  the  East  Texas  fruit 
country,  visiting  orchards  and  truck 
farms.  In  the  September  issue  we 
shall  have  a report  of  this  trip,  the 
publication  of  the  matter  being  de- 
ferred until  then,  in  order  to  get  some 
illustrations  of  orchard  scenes,  etc. 


^ 


Apples  in  Southern  Illinois. 

The  writer  has  just  returned  from 
quite  an  extended  trip  through  the 
great  apple  belt  of  Southern  Illinois. 
Most  good  orchards  have  a good  fair 
load  of  fruit  on  the  trees,  but  the  crop 
is  not  an  extra  heavy'  one,  as  some  of 
our  Illinois  people  would  have  yrou  be- 
lieve. The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  ex- 
tra good — in  fact,  it  is  the  best  I ever 
saw,  so  that  there  may  be  fnore  ap- 
ples barreled  than  ever  before.  On 
75%  of  the  orchards  there  may  be 
75%  of  a crop;  the  other  25%  of  the 
orchards  have  a quite  light  crop,  due 
usually  to  lack  of  care.  Even  in  un- 
sprayed orchards  the  quality  of  the 
apples  at  this  time  is  very  fine,  appar- 
ently almost  perfect.  This  means  that 
there  should  be  a large  quantity  of 
apples  to  barrel  next  fall. 

W.  S.  PERRINE. 

Centralia,  111.,  June  28,  1906. 

it 

A New  Late  Peaeli. 

The  Cumberland  Nurseries,  Win- 
chester, Tenn.,  is  introducing  a new 
late  peach,  the  Motlow,  which  comes 
ten  day's  after  Elberta,  and  for  which 
great  things  are  claimed.  There  has 
been  a demand  for  a good  peach  to 
follow  Elberta,  and  the  Cumberland 
Nurseries  have  been  on  the  lookout 
for  such  a variety,  and  believe  they 
have  found  it.  This  nursery'  is  very 
close  to  the  peach  belt,  and  knows  just 
what  is  needed  for  a commercial  vari- 
ety' which  shall  follow  Elberta.  The 
Motlow  is  claimed  to  have  the  size, 
appearance  and  firmness  to  make  it 
a good  shipping  peach,  and  Fruit- 
Growers  readers  who  are  interested 
in  peach-growing  should  write  to  the 
introducers  for  full  information. 
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CHRISTMAS  MONEY. 

Read  announcement  on  last  page  of 
this  issue,  and  learn  how  to  get  some 
money  for  Christmas,  with  very  little 
effort. 

^ it  lir 

I must  compliment  you  on  The 
Fruit-Grower.  You  are  publishing  a 
fine  paper,  and  I wish  you  success. 
Louis  Erb,  Cedar  Gap,  Mo. 
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THE  TAMLY  CIRCLE. 

Next  month  we  will  announce  the 
winners  of  the  special  prizes  in  out- 
subscription  contest  which  closed  July 
1.  The  records  had  not  been  made  up 
at  the  time  this  issue  goes  to  press. 

We  know,  however,  that  this  con- 
test has  been  the  most  successful  we 
have  ever  had,  and  therefore  we  an- 
nounce another  contest  to  extend  from 
July  1 to  December  15,  and  the  pre- 
miums are  larger  and  more  numerous 
than  in  the  one  just  closed. 

This  contest  will  enable  everyone  to 
get  up  a club  during  the  fall  months, 
which  are  about  the  best  time  of  the 
year  for  seeing  one’s  neighbors.  The 
premiums  will  be  distributed  in  time 
for  Christmas,  and  this  fact  will  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  take  part 
in  it. 

On  the  last  page  of  this  issue  the 
details  of  the  contest  are  explained. 
But  we  want  just  here  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a special  offer  we  are  making 
during  this  contest: 

Our  subscribers  will  be  permitted  to 
send  in  names  of  new  subscribers  at 
50c  each,  for  we  allow  them  to  keep 
50%  of  the  $1.00  paid  by  the  subscrib- 
ed as  their  commission. 

With  this  substantial  commission  to 
encourage  them,  we  believe  every 
reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  ought  to 
get  a few  new  subscriptions  during 
the  contest.  This  commission  of  50%, 
you  will  remember,  is  on  every  sub- 
scription you  secure,  and  the  special 
premiums  are  awarded  in  addition  to 
this  to  the  persons  sending  the  larg- 
est lists. 

Now,  in  this  contest  for  cash  prizes 
only  new  subscriptions  will  be  consid- 
ered. But  for  fear  our  old  subscrio- 
ers  will  think  we  are  discriminating 
against  them,  we  want  to  make  a spe- 
cial offer  for  their  renewals  during 
this  time.  Our  large  subscription  list 
has  been  built  up  principally  through 
the  efforts  of  our  friends,  and  we 
want  them  to  have  every  advantage 
offered  new  subscribers.  Therefore 
we  make  this  offer  for  their  benefit: 

Until  January  1 we  will  allow  any 
person  whose  name  is  now  on  our 
subscription  list  to  send  his  renewal 
and  the  name  of  a new  subscriber 
both  for  $1. 

This  puts  our  old  subscribers  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  new  ones  who 
come  into  The  Fruit-Grower  Family 
during  the  contest.  These  renewals, 
of  course,  cannot  be  counted  in  the 
contest  for  the  cash  prizes,  but  this 
offer  enables  every  subscriber  to  do  a 
little  missionary  work,  and  to  be  well 
repaid  for  his  labor. 

We  know  there  is  scarcely  a sub- 
scriber on  our  list  who  cannot  secure 
at  least  one  new  subscriber.  And  this 
proposition  makes  it  an  object  for  ev- 
eryone to  try  to  get  at  least  one  new 
name.  If  the  new  subscriber  pays  the 
regular  rate  of  $1  a year — and  The 
Fruit-Grower  is  worth  the  price — then 
the  person  securing  the  subscription 
gets  his  own  renewal  one  year  for 
nothing. 

And  both  the  new  subscriber  and 
the  renewal  will  be  entitled  to  one  of 
our  Brother  Jonathan  booklets. 

Now,  what  better  proposition  could 
we  offer?  We  want  every  member 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  to  get 
at  least  one  new  subscriber,  and  have 
made  a proposition  which  ought  to  in- 
duce them  to  do  this  much  for  us. 
Renewal  subscriptions  will  cost  $1  a 
year,  anyway,  even  if  no  new  sub- 
scription is  sent — so  why  not  get  a 
neighbor  to  join  you,  and  thus  in- 
crease our  subscription  list? 

# 


goes  with  every  subscription,  you  will 
remember,  provided  you  tell  us  what 
book  you  want  when  you  send  your 
subscription. 

The  other  day  we  received  an  order 
for  7,500  copies  of  these  booklets  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Vic- 
toria, B.  O.,  and  these  booklets  will 
doubtless  be  distributed  among  the 
farmers  of  that  country. 

This  shows  how  the  books  are  ap- 
preciated by  authorities  all  over  the 
country.  You  will  get  one  free  with 
every  subscription,  and  under  our 
two-for-one  offer  both  the  new  sub- 
scriber and  the  person  who  renews 
will  be  entitled  to  one. 

The  crop  of  late  fruits  promises  to 
be  so  good  that  we  want  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  build  up  our  circula- 
tion. In  this  effort  we  are  counting 
on  the  support  of  every  subscriber, 
for  we  believe  we  are  entitled  to  it 
under  the  proposition  we  have  made. 
Start  today  and  try  to  get  up  a club. 
Ir  you  do  this,  we  will  appreciate  it; 
if  you  don’t  do  it,  then  you  will  have 
to  pay  $1  for  your  renewal  anyway. 

BROTHER  JONATHAN. 
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Variation  in  “Plants  In- 
duced by  Heaby  Teeding 


r/Viose  who  have  reported  on  the 
work  of  Luther  Burbank  of  California 
have  stated  that  Mr.  Burbank,  in 
growing  seedlings,  adopts  the  plan  of 
f rtilizing  them  very  highly,  claiming 
that  this  excessive  feeding  causes  the 
plants  to  vary,  or  ‘•sport,”  and  that 
the  variation  which  are  thus  caused 
can  be  utilized  in  producing  new  va- 
rieties. Not  everyone  recognizes  this 
factor  in  the  production  of  varieties, 
but  Prof.  E.  P.  Sandsten  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  reports  a most 
interesting  experiment  which  he  car- 
ried on  with  tomato  plants. 

Recognizing  the  effect  of  high  feed- 
ing, Prof.  Sandsten  undertook  his  ex- 
periment last  winter  to  show  the  ef- 
fect upon  tomatoes  in  the  experiment 
station  forcing  house.  The  variety- 
used  was  Spark’s  Earliana.  The  seed 
was  sown  in  a shallow  box,  in  soil 
which  was  a mixture  of  fine  garden 
loam,  sand  and  decomposed  sod,  to 
which  a small  amount  of  well-rotted 
stable  manure  was  added.  As  soon 
as  the  seedlings  were  large  enough 
to  handle  they  were  transplanted  to 
three-inch  pots,  the  soil  in  the  pots 
being  made  up  in  the  same  proportion 
as  that  in  the  seed  box,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  a larger  amount  of  ma- 
nure was  used. 

In  about  three  weeks  the  plants 
were  transferred  to  the  greenhouse 
bed,  in  which  the  soil  was  about  7 
inches  deep,  and  was  made  up  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  soil  in  the  pots. 
The  plants  were  set  12  by  18  inches 
and  trained  to  a single  stem.  Then 
commercial  fertilizers  were  made  up 
and  applied  at  the  following  rate  per 
acre:  Nitrate  of  soda,  800  pounds; 

sulphate  of  potash,  600  pounds;  dessi- 
cated  bone,  1,000  pounds.  Two  appli- 
cations were  made;  the  first  one  as 
soon  as  the  young  plants  had  taken 
hold  of  the  soil  and  the  second  one 
two  weeks  later. 

"It  will  be  noticed,”  says  Prof. 
Sandsten,  “that  the  amount  of  fer- 
tilizer is  excessive  and  impracticable 
for  all  commercial  purposes.  In  fact, 
the  writer  was  fearful  that  this  large 
amount  would  permanently  injure  or 
kill  the  plants.” 

Effect  of  the  Fertilizer  Upon  the 
Plants. 
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be  forthcoming.  Take  a sample  copy 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  to  show  them 
just  what  kind  of  paper  we  publish. 
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do  it,  under  the  special  offer  we  have 
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In  a short  time  the  effect  of  this 
excessive  application  of  fertilizers  was 
apparent.  Scarcely  two  plants  were 
alike,  and  the  variations  became  more 
marked  at  the  time  of  flowering.  In 
many  instances  the  blossoms  were  ab- 
normal, both  as  to  size  and  form. 
The  author  further  says: 

“One  plant  in  particular,  which 
showed  great  modifications  in  the 
floral  parts,  was  labeled  and  carefully 
watched.  As  the  fruit  grew  it  was 
noticed  that  the  pistil  and  fleshy  part 
of  the  ovary  developed  abnormally 
and  there  appeared  to  be  no  evidence 
of  seed  formation.  During  the  pro- 
cess of  growth  and  ripening  of  the 
fruit  this  fact  was  further  empha- 
sized, and  when  the  first  fruit  was 
cut  it  was  found  to  be  seedless.  The 
growth  habit  of  the  plant,  while  not 
excessive,  showed  a marked  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  type.  The  leaves 
were  more  divided  and  somewhat 
curly;  they  were  also  much  smaller, 


and  the  general  habit  of  the  stem  and 
branches  was  more  or  less  decumbent. 

“Another  plant  showed  a marked 
tendency  to  dwarf;  the  fruits  from 
this  plant  were  small,  not  larger  than 
a good-sized  walnut.  The  fruits  were 
almost  solid  and  without  seed,  though 
in  some  instances  the  seed  cavities 
were  noticeable.  Between  these  two 
special  types  all  the  plants  in  the 
forcing  house  showed  more  or  less 
modifications  from  the  original  type, 
and  in  almost  all  cases  there  was  a 
tendency  of  the  plants  to  produce 
fruits  containing  a much  smaller 
number  of  seeds  than  is  generally 
found  in  the  ordinary  fruit. 

Variation  Transmitted  to  Cuttings. 

"Cuttings  of  the  two  plants  which 
produced  the  seedless  fruits  and  oth- 
ers were  taken  in  the  spring,  rooted 
and  planted  in  pots,  and  when  the 
weather  permitted  were  planted  in  the 
open  field.  The  plants  remained  true 
to  type  throughout  the  growing  sea- 
son and  produced  an  abundance  of 
fruit,  vyith  the  exception  of  the  two 
seedless  ones.  While  these  remained 
true  to  type,  the  amount  of  fruit  pro- 
duced was  considerably  more  than 
was  produced  in  the  forcing  house. 
The  size  of  the  fruit  was  larger  and 
more  regular  in  form.  The  difference 
between  the  plants  from  the  various 
cuttings  was  as  great  in  the  field  as 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  showed  no 
apparent  reversion  to  the  original 
type.  This  was  not  expected  to  any 
large  degree,  since  the  plants  were 
grown  from  cuttings,  though  the 
writer  had  expected  that  some  degree 
of  reversion  might  take  place.  The 
'.and  on  which  the  tomatoes  were 
grown  during  the  summer  was  ordi- 
nary garden  soil.  It  was  well  ferti- 
lized, and  in  addition  a small  amount 
of  soluble  fertilizers  was  added,  but 
not  enough  to  make  the  land  abnor- 
mally rich.  Cuttings  have  been  taken 
this  fall,  and  it  is  the  intention  to 
continue  the  experiment  for  a number 
of  seasons. 

Value  of  the  Experiments  in  a Prac- 
tical Way. 

"While  the  two  kinds  of  seedless 
tomato,  as  they  appear  at  the  present 
time,  have  no  commercial  value,  and 
may  never  have,  the  fact  that  tomato 
plants  can  be  so  modified  in  one  gen- 
eration by  high  feeding  is  worthy  of 
special  notice.  That  such  great 
changes  can  be  brought  about  by 
high  feeding  is  an  indication,  to  the 
writer,  at  least,  that  corresponding  re- 
sults may  be  accomplished  with  other 
plants.  It  is  the  writer's  intention  to 
extend  the  experiment  of  the  excessive 
use  of  artificial  fertilizers  to  some  of 
our  fruit  trees;  also  to  continue  the 
work  with  tomatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables to  produce,  if  possible,  commer- 
cial varieties. 

“If  further  work  with  other  plants 
should  verify  this  experiment  and  the 
conclusion  drawn  therefrom,  a fertile 
field  for  plant  improvement  will  be 
opened  to  horticulturists  and  others, 
and  many  important  results  may  be 
predicted.  The  fact  that  the  two 
seedless  tomato  plants  are  shy  pro- 
ducers is  in  direct  line  with  the  ex- 
perience with  animals.  Too  high 
feeding  tends  to  produce  barrenness 
in  plants  as  well  as  in  animals.  While 
this  tendency  is  objectionable,  it  may 
not  be  difficult  to  overcome  in  plants. 

“The  writer  ventures  to  suggest  that 
a large  share  of  the  many  abnormali- 
ties in  both  plants  and  animals  are 
due  to  excessive  feeding,  coupled  with 
other  abnormal  conditions.  Sports  of 
various  kinds  and  degrees  have  too 
frequently  been  explained — or,  better, 
perhaps,  mystified — by  the  use  of  the 
much  overworked  terms  employed  by 
breeders. 

“The  fact  that  horticulturists  and 
plant  breeders  have  not,  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  recognized  the  use  of 
excessive  feeding  and  other  artificial 
means  to  excessively  alter  a plant’s 
surroundings  to  produce  extreme  vari- 
ation, is  perhaps  not  remarkable,  for 
too  often  the  simplest  and  most  nat- 
ural methods  are  overlooked  for  oth- 
ers more  complex.  Crossing-  and  hy- 


bridizing have  been  looked  upon  as 
the  only  legitimate  avenues  to  success 
in  plant  improvement,  and  every  tyro 
in  horticulture  has  become  a breeder 
with  the  mania  to  produce  new  vari- 
eties. 

“It  should  not  be  understood  that 
the  writer  is  opposed  to  crossing  and 
hybridizing  as  legitimate  means  In 
plant  improvement,  nor  does  he  want 
to  discredit  the  work  and  the  results 
obtained,  for  the  present  status  of  hor- 
ticulture is  due  chiefly  to  such  work. 
The  fact,  however,  remains  that  some 
of  our  most  valuable  varieties  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  pro- 
duced by  means  unexplained  by  the 
producer,  or  if  explained,  the  explana- 
tion is  hopelessly  entangled  with  wiz- 
ardry. 

“It  is  the  writer’s  opinion  that  old 
plants  or  trees  do  not  respond  to  ex- 
cessive food  stimuli  to  the  extent  of 
becoming-  greatly  modified  structur- 
ally. Trees  and  plants,  after  having 
reached  a certain  age,  become  con- 
firmed in  their  habits  and  structure, 
and,  while  minor  modifications  may 
be  brought  about,  there  is  little  hope 
of  producing  extreme  variations.  The 
work,  therefore,  must  be  started  with 
the  young  seedlings  immediately  after 
germination  and  continued  for  an  in- 
definite period.  In  this  connection  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  plant  breed- 
ers generally  give  to  seedlings  better 
care,  richer  soil  and  better  attention 
generally  than  is  afforded  in  nature 
or  under  average  cultural  conditions. 
The  conditions  under  which  seedlings 
are  grown  are  oftentimes  the  start- 
ing point  of  variation,  and  undoubt- 
edly many  valuable  fruit  and  plant 
productions  in  the  past  owe  their 
origin  to  nursery  treatment,  or  abun- 
dant food  supply,  rather  than  to  cross- 
ing and  hybridizing.  This  statement 
may  seem  extravagant  at  a first 
glance,  but  bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  seedlings  are  by  their  nature 
more  plastic  than  older  plants,  and 
that  by  the  removal  of  all  external 
factors  which  in  any  way  tend  to  re- 
tard the  plant,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
making  the  surroundings  wholly  un- 
natural, changes  in  the  plant  are  in- 
evitably produced. 

“Sexual  mixing  is  now  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  only  way  of  pro- 
ducing variation  or  of  breaking  up 
the  type.  To  this  the  writer  emphat- 
ically dissents — natural  and  artificial 
environment,  especially  the  latter,  can 
and  do  produce  extreme  variation 
when  patiently  and  intelligently  di- 
rected.” 

Prof.  Sandsten’s  experience  with 
the  tomatoes  is  in  line  with  that  of 
Mr.  Burbank.  The  latter,  in  produc- 
ing a lot  of  seedlings,  feeds  them 
very  highly  to  break  up  the  type,  and 
by  careful  selection  he  can  fix  the  de- 
sired type  so  that  it  will  be  perma- 
nent. Prof.  Sandsten’s  experience, 
however,  in  causing  such  a wide  vari- 
ation with  the  tomato,  in  a single  gen- 
eration, is  rather  remarkable,  and  his 
report  is  most  interesting. 
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Gardening  Department 


I suppose  you  people  have  been 
wondering  what  I looked  like  and 
what  kind  of  a place  I had  for  trial 
grounds  that  I am  always  telling 
about.  If  the  managers  will  give  me 
room  for  it,  I will  show  with  this  a 
photo  of  a corner  of  the  trial  grounds, 
and  myself  in  with  it.  That  where  I 
am  is  the  pole  beans,  not  begun  to 
vine  yet.  The  land  back  of  me  is  the 
bush  beans.  The  little  stakes  at  the 
end  of  each  row  have  the  test  num- 
ber and  the  name,  and  other  particu- 
lars about  that  particular  row.  I 
have  a row  about  three  rods  long  of 
each  variety,  and  every  row  different. 


the  seed,  and  you  are  welcome  to  a 
small  sample  of  it  to  try  if  you  care 
for  it. 

at 

In  the  lettuce  I found  nothing  new. 
All  the  old  standbys,  Simpson,  Han- 
son, Prizehead,  Marblehead,  Grand 
Rapids — all  are  good,  and  I fail  to 
find  any  new  ones  that  are  any  bet- 
ter. I have  some  samples  of  head 
lettuce  sent  in  by  Fruit-Grower  read- 
ers that  show  considerable  promise. 
Will  tell  you  about  them  next  month. 

Ot 

Did  you  ever  see  the  French  spin- 
ach called  Red  Orach?  I have  some 
of  it,  and  it  is  odd  looking  stuff. 
Eooks  some  like  spinach,  but  is  red  as 
blood. 

I’ve  got  a row  of  a German  salad 


I have  over  seventy  varieties  of  beans 
in  this  year,  and  other  stuff  in  pro- 
portion. If  I don’t  learn  something 
about  varieties  and  so  on,  it  will  be 
my  own  fault. 

at 

Lots  of  work  taking  care  of  all  that 
stuff,  though.  You  will  notice  I have 
it  good  and  clean,  too.  It’s  been  a 
good  time  to  kill  weeds,  though.  The 
dry  weather  hurt  crops  some,  but  it 
was  a fine  time  to  get  the  weeds  out 
and  get  the  ground  in  nice  shape. 
Strawberries  were  badly  cut  short 
here.  The  late  frost  and  the  dry 
weather  together  made  them  pretty 
slow  picking. 

at 

The  beans  in  the  trial  grounds  were 
planted  rather  late,  and  it  is  too 
early  at  this  writing  to  pass  critical 
judgment  on  them.  Of  the  pole 
beans,  the  first  to  bloom  was  the 
Scarlet  Runner.  It  seems  to  be  very 
early  and  hardy.  It  is  not  used  much 
for  the  garden  in  this  country,  but 
only  for  the  scarlet  flowers.  In  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  however,  it  is  a 
standard  table  bean.  I don’t  see  why 
it  should  not  be  here,  too.  It  bloomed 
ahead  of  even  the  earliest  bush  beans. 

at 

The  first  of  the  bush  beans  is  that 
new  early  greenpod  I have  been  tell- 
ing you  about  for  two  or  three  years. 
I have  named  it  Field’s  First  Early, 
for  lack  of  a better  name.  Of  the 
wax  podded  beans,  the  Davis  Wax 
will  evidently  be  the  first  one  in.  It 
and  Perfection  will  be  right  together. 
Black  Wax  and  Golden  Wax  will  be 
about  as  early,  but  much  smaller  pods. 
There  has  been  no  rust  on  any  of  the 
beans  yet,  so  I am  unable  to  give  you 
any  pointers  on  their  ability  to  with- 
stand rust. 

The  radishes  were  fine  this  year. 
The  Crimson  Giant  I still  consider 
the  best  radish  grown.  It  is  about  as 
early  as  any  and  stays  solid  and  sweet 
after  all  the  other  earlies  are  gone. 
The  best  white  radish  for  early  use 
is  the  Icicle.  It  don't  last  long,  but  it 
is  mighty  good  while  it  does  last.  Af- 
ter it  is  gone  the  Ladyfinger  and  the 
Strasburg  take  its  place  and  last  wed, 
but  they  are  stronger  in  taste.  The 
only  new  thing  I have  found  in  rad- 
ishes this  year  that  is  worth  bothering 
with  is  a German  variety  I got  from 
Schmidt.  He  calls  it  "Scarlet  Olive 
First  Number.”  It  is  about  the  size 
of  French  Breakfast,  but  of  a most 
beautiful  deep  scarlet  color  and  very 
early.  In  fact  it  is  two  or  three  days 
ahead  of  any  I had,  and  I had  all  the 
brag  first  earlies.  I got  a pound  of 


plant  called  Roquette,  too,  that  is 
freaky  stuff.  I don’t  see  how  any 
one  can  get  near  enough  to  it  to  eat  it. 
It  smells  like  skunk  cabbage.  I’ve  got 
some  Chinese  cabbage,  too,  but  it  is 
really  good  stuff.  Looks  more  like 
mustard  than  it  does  like  cabbage, 
though.  It  has  thick  fleshy  stems 
like  celery,  and  does  not  head.  Bank 
it  up  with  some  dirt  to  bleach  it,  and 
cook  stems,  leaves  and  all.  We  like 
it  fine.  It  comes  early  and  is  very 
tender.  Tastes  like  mustard,  but  not 
so  strong. 

at 

What  about  American  grown  radish 
seed  as  compared  with  foreign  seed? 
I have  been  experimenting  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  with  the  American 
seed,  and  I rather  like  it.  It  grows 
stronger  than  the  foreign  seed,  and 
for  that  reason  makes  more  top.  Also 
it  shows  such  good  germination  that 
most  people  get  it  too  thick  and  fail 
to  thin  out  properly.  Of  course  it  all 
runs  to  top  then,  and  people  say  the 
seed  was  poor.  One  of  the  big  Amer- 
ican radish  seed  growers  was  here  the 
other  day,  and  he  insisted  that  the 
American  seed  was  much  the  best  ev- 
ery way  if  people  could  only  be  in- 
duced to  plant  it  thinner.  He  also 
made  the  curious  comment  that  if  the 
seed  could  be  kept  about  three  years 
and  weakened  some  before  it  was  sold 
it  would  give  better  satisfaction. 

at 

I have  some  mighty  fine  al- 
falfa hay  going  into  my  barn,  too. 
I am  sorry  to  say  I did  not  grow  this 
myself,  though.  I need  all  my  land 
for  garden  and  seed  crops,  and  have 
never  seeded  down  any  but  small 
pieces.  This  was  grown  by  my  neigh- 
bor, D.  S.  Lake,  the  nurseryman.  He 
has  a field  of  it  right  adjoining  me, 
and  it  is  the  prettiest  piece  of  meadow 
I ever  saw.  The  first  cutting  made 
considerable  over  two  tons  to  the  acre, 
bone  dry,  and  there  will  be  three 
more  cuttings  yet.  Some  say  alfalfa 
is  no  good  for  Iowa,  but  this  is  sure  a 
success,  and  it  is  on  common  hilly  up- 
land. The  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
men  say  that  August  is  the  time  to 
seed  down  to  alfalfa,  so  you  will  be 
just  in  time  now  to  try  it.  Get  the 
.ground  Jn  perfect  order — "like  an 
onion  bed,”  as  the  saying  is — and  then 
sow  20  pounds  to  the  acre  of  the  very 
best  of  seed.  It  will  make  a good 
growth  this  fall  yet,  and  a full  crop 
next  year.  It  will  keep  on  getting 
better  for  twenty  years  to  come. 

it 

You  know  I am  always  talking 
about  poppies.  My  bed  this  month 
is  a gorgeous  sight,  and  will  be 
for  a long  time  yet.  Thousands  of 


FREE 


CATARRH 

MEDICINE 


The  nose  and  throat  are  lined  with  mucous 
membrane.  The  catarrh  germs  burrow  into  the 
soft  surface  of  this  mucous  membrane  and  can- 
not be  reached  and  destroyed  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  treatment.  This  is  why  the  various 
snuffs,  sprays,  ointments,  jellies  and  other  forms 
of  catarrh  treatment  give  but  temporary  relief. 

My  treatment  reaches  every  portion  of  the  dis- 
eased surface,  at  once  killing  all  the  Catarrh 
germs  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  At  the 
same  time  by  the  use  of  constitutional  medicines 
the  blood  is  purified,  the  generel  system  built 
up,  and  every  trace  of  the  disease  eliminated 
from  the  system. 

Catarrh  Causes  Consumption 

Delay  is  most  dangerous  in  diseases  of  the  nose,  throat, 
bronchial  tubes  and  lungs;  these  diseases  are  constantly 

injuring  the  organs  affected  by  them  as  well  as  the  whole  dr  t f williams 
constitution.  Consumption,  which  directly  or  indirectly  who  shows’ his  confidence  in  his 
causes  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  deaths,  usually  has  its  Treatment  for  Catarrh  by  send- 
Origin  from  Catarrh.  ing  a Mooth’s  Medicines  Free. 

Catarrh  Causes  Stomach  Troubles 

Dyapepsia  is  nothing  more  than  Catarrh  of  the  Stomach,  and  if  neglected  often  de- 
stroys the  mueoua  lining  of  the  stomach,  sometimes  even  causing  cancer* 

Catarrh  Causes  Deafness 

Nine-tenths  of  all  cases  of  deafness  are  caused  by  Catarrh.  Don’t  wait  until  the  ear 
drums  are  destroyed  and  the  hearing  forever  impaired.  Write  for  my  treatment  at  once 


CURED  7 YEARS AGO  F0 CATARRH  OF  HEAD, NOSE, 
THROAT.  EARS  AND  BRONCHIAL  TUBES 
17  years  suffered  from  Catarrh.  Had  watery 
discharge  fiom  nose,  difficult  breathing,  hawk- 
ng  and  spiuing,  tonsels  swollen,  troublesome 
cough,  pain  )n  back,  very  nervous.  Began  your 
treatment — gained  26  pounds — a permanent 
cure.— MRS.  E.  E.  Valentine  616  Fifth  St., 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

A STRONG  ENDORSEMENT 

“I  am  feeling  better  now  since  taking  your 
treatment,  than  1 have  felt  in  6 years.  Spent 
much  money  for  other  treatments  but  received 
no  benefit.  Yonr  treatment  la  the  best  that 
could  be  used,  and  I stand  ready  to  recom- 
mend it  to  any  sufferer.”— BEN  J.  Powell, 
Convent.La. 

CATARRH  0E  HEAD,  NOSE,  THROAT  AND  STOMACH 
Had  catarrh  of  head,  nose,  throat  and  stom- 
ach. Suffered  from  indigestion,  bloating,  nasea 
hoarseness,  hawking  and  spitting.  Tried  vari* 
ous  treatments  with  no  relief.  Began  treat* 
ment  under  Dr.  Williams,  and  am  now  entirely 
cured.”— J.  W.  Garis.  Rbodel,  Iowa. 

ALMOST  DEAL  FROM  CATARRH 

‘‘Ten  years  ago  Dr.  Williams’  treatment 
cured  me  of  catarrhal  Deafness  I could  scarce- 
ly hear  at  all.  Have  bad  no  return  of  the  dis- 
ease; my  hearing  Is  good  ; have  no  more  head- 
aches.”— Feakk  Abel,  1164  Sixth  Ave.,  Des 
Moines.  Iowa 

I could  not  afford  to 
offer  ONE  MONTH  S 
TREATMENT  FREE 
OF  CHARGE  if  I were 
not  positive  that  it 
would  certainly  cure 
Catarrh.  In  order  to 
prove  what  my  treat- 
ment will  do.  I am  will- 
ing to  stand  the  ex- 
pense myself  for  the 
first  month’s  medicines. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  to  me. 

Address  as  follows: 


FREE  TREATMENT  COUPON 

UR  T.  F.  WILLIAMS, 

12  Crocker  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

I have  Catarrh  and  wish  to  avail  myself  of  yonr  offer  to  furnish 
me  a Months  Treatment  Free.  Also  please  send  me  your  free  de- 
scriptive bock  on  Catarrh  and  its  cure. 


Namh 


ADDRESS— 


DR.  T.  F.  WILLIAMS , 

242  Crocker  Building , DCS  MOINES,  IOWA. 


HOTEL  KUPPER 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

This  magnificent  new  hotel  has  200  beautiful  rooms  and  is  located 
at  11th  and  McGee  streets  In  the  shopping  district.  Only  half  a block 
from  the  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer  dry  goods  store;  near  all  the  theaters. 

100  Private  Baths.  Telephones  in  All  Rooms.  Hot  and  Cold 
Running  Water  in  Every  Room.  Unexcelled  Cafe.  Perfect 
Cuisine.  Club  Breakfasts  and  Table  D’Hote  Dinners  Served  in 
Cafe.  Rates  $1.00  a Day  and  Upward.  European  Plan. 

Reservations  may  be  made  by  telegraph  at  our  expense. 

KUPPER-BENSON  HOTEL  COMPANY 

F.  A.  BENSON,  Manager. 


Christmas  Money 

On  the  last  page  of  this  issue  will  be 
found  an  offer  which  will  enable  you 
to  make  some  extra  money  for  Xmas. 


new  blooms  out  every  morning.  They  the  morning.  I do  like  poppies.  I 
only  last  one  day,  but  what’s  the  have  given  away  in  the  last  four  years 
odds?  There  will  be  plenty  more  In  over  200,000  free  packages  of  poppy 
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seed.  I hope  every  one  who  got  them 
is  enjoying  them  as  much  as  I do. 

it 

My  potatoes  are  looking  fine,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  dry  spell  the  first  half 
of  June  put  a crimp  in  them.  They 
are  not  making  enough  vine  to  suit 
me.  We  are  keeping  the  cultivators 
going  in  them  at  least  once  a week. 
We  use  mostly  the  harrow  tooth  one- 
horse  cultivator  with  a big  18-inch 
sweep  set  in  behind.  Often  we  alter- 
nate that  with  the  six-shovel  riding 
cultivator. 

it 

If  any  of  The  Fruit  Grower  readers 
know  of  any  sure  cure  for  rats  and 
mice,  especially  the  rats,  they  will 
win  my  everlasting  gratitude  by  put- 
ting me  next.  The  rats  and  mice  are 
about  to  eat  us  out. 

it 

Sometimes  we  don’t  realize  our 
blessings  because  they  are  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  to  us  that  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  every  one  else  has 
the  same  advantages.  For  example,  I 
was  in  Chicago  not  long  ago  at  a con- 
vention, and  at  table  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen asked  where  I was  from  and 
what  sort  of  a place  it  was.  They 
were  interested  in  municipal  matters. 
I told  them  that  Shenandoah  was  a 
town  of  about  5,000,  partly  a resi- 
dence and  school  town  and  partly  a 
factory  town.  They  asked  about  our 
police  force  and  were  dumfounded 
to  learn  that  we  had  no  police  and 
police  court,  no  almshouse  and  prac- 
tically no  jail.  I explained  that  it 
was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
town  had  never  in  my  memory  had  a 
saloon.  I have  an  idea  they  think  yet 
that  I was  stringing  them,  but  it’s  all 
gospel  truth.  I guess  I told  you  once 
how  a couple  of  years  back  the  Ladies’ 
Aid  Society  here  thought  they  would 
be  in  style  and  take  up  a Thanksgiv- 
ing collection  for  the  poor.  They  got 
a generous  response,  but  when  they 
started  out  to  find  the  poor  people 
who  had  no  Thanksgiving  of  their 
own,  they  had  a hard  time.  Couldn’t 
find  any  one  to  give  it  to. 

Now,  this  is  not  gardening  or  fruit- 
growing either,  but  it  is  something 
that  all  gardeners  and  fruit-growers 
are  interested  in,  and  it  is  one  of  my 
hobbies.  I am  liable  to  stray  off  on 
pure  clover  seed  or  anti-saloon  talk 
most  any  time. 

No,  we  haven’t  struck  the  millenium 
here  yet  but  we  have  got  a good- 
sized  town,  with  so  little  crime  that 
we  don’t  need  police,  and  so  little  pov- 
erty that  you  can’t  find  it  with  a 
search  warrant,  and  we  think  it  is 
mostly  because  we  have  kept  the  sa- 
loons out.  HENRY  FIELD. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Stralvberry  Notes  for  July 


The  year  1906  has  blessed  the  ma- 
jority of  strawberry  growers  with  at 
least  a reasonably  fair  crop.  Drouth 
was  the  special  enemy  to  be  overcome, 
and  a formidable  enemy  it  is,  but 
the  strawberry  ripens  so  early,  the 
ground  is  so  full  of  water  from  win- 
ter, and  many  of  the  spring  days  are 
so  cool,  that  it  suffers  far  less  than  a 
crop  ripening  a month  later.  This  was 
a season  when  the  plantation  on  low, 
moist  ground  was  a winner,  and  its 
owner  rejoiced.  A drouth  is  also  a 
sure  betrayer  of  the  quantity  of  humus 
in  the  soil,  and  he  who  planted  on  a 
soil  well  filled  with  it,  found  his  plants 
able  to  continue  ripening  big  berries 
long  after  those  on  impoverished  soil 
had  withered  and  their  fruit  dried  up. 
Some  varieties,  too,  no  doubt,  were  ob- 
served to  be  more  resistant,  though 
before  pronouncing  a verdict  possible 
differences  in  location  and  the  amount 
of  humus  in  the  soil  should  be  care- 
fully weighed.  I am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that,  on  the  average,  the  variety 
with  the  largest  top  withstands  drouth 
the  best,  simply  because  large,  vigor- 
ous foliage  means  a large  root  sys- 
tem. Yet  it  is  well  known  that  some 
varieties,  such  as  Lady  Thompson  and 
Sample,  do  send  their  roots  deeper  and 
further  in  search  of  moisture  than 
their  foliage  would  indicate.  They 
are  blessed  with  an  unusual  root  de- 
velopment. 

The  Clyde,  unlike  the  Parker  Earle, 
which  was  another  excessive  bearer, 
is  to  be  complimented  on  the  way  it 
always  manages  to  bring  some  of  its 
innumerable  progeny  to  a large  size. 
Its  capacity  to  do  this  is  truly  won- 
derful, and  atones  in  some  measure 
for  its  rather  unattractive  color  and 
flavor.  I daresay  the  Clyde,  like  the 


Ben  Davis  apple  and  Keiffer  pear,  is 
often  disparaged  because  it  is  seldom 
seen  at  its  best.  Its  tremendous  pro- 
lificacy, combined  with  its  deficiency 
in  foliage,  demands  great  stores  of 
moisture  and  food,  especially  nitro- 
gen. I should  never  have  dreamed 
what  it  was  capable  of,  had  I not  seen 
it  one  year  when  it  stood  up  to  its 
ears  in  a manure  mulch  and  got  a 
warm  shower  nearly  every  day.  Ttre 
ground  looked  like  a sheet  of  red,  and 
fifteen  of  the  big  berries — and  they 
were  nearly  all  big — would  fill  a box. 
This  merely  proves  that  the  Clyde, 
like  all  great  producers,  whether  in 
plant  or  animal  life,  must  be  fed  to 
its  capacity  of  assimilation  or  it  will 
disappoint  the  grower. 


Bearing  beds  should  be  renovated 
immediately  after  picking  is  over.  The 
simplest  way  to  prepare  an  old  bed 
for  another  season  is  to  bar  off  the 
rows  to  a narrow  ridge  and  then  work 
the  middles  down  with  a cultivator, 
but  there  are  endless  variations  of 
this  process  supplied  by  the  ingenuity 
of  the  grower.  Some  would  leave  a 
matted  row  of  old  plants,  depending 
on  the  same  ones  to  bear  another  sea- 
son; some  would  leave  only  one  old 
plant  every  twelve  or  eighteen  inches, 
relying  on  it  to  refill  the  row  with 
new  runners.  In  small  plantations 
the  hoe  can  be  depended  upon  for  the 
finishing  touches,  but  in  large  fields 
horse  power  must  be  used  in  every 
possible  way  to  hasten  and  cheapen 
the  work.  A double  shovel  makes  an 
excellent  instrument  for  thinning  old 
rows  by  running  crossways,  with  the 
shovels  set  a foot  or  so  apart.  After 
all  the  barring  off,  cross  plowing  and 
cultivating,  a smoothing  harrow  is  a 
good  thing  with  which  to  complete 
the  leveling  process,  running  it  what- 
ever way  it  will  do  the  best  work. 

One  of  the  principal  benefits  is  fin- 
ing the  loosened  soil  and  distributing 
a mulch  of  it  around  the  old  plants. 
This  will  greatly  aid  them  in  starting 
a new  growth.  After  fruiting  the 
strawberry  plant  goes  through  a kind 
of  death  and  resurrection.  The  old 
roots  die  and  new  ones  start  out  just 
above  them.  For  some  days  during 
the  process  of  this  change,  the  vital- 
ity of  the  plants  runs  low.  A mulch 
of  loose  earth  at  this  critical  time  not 
only  preserves  moisture,  but  brings  it 
up  to  the  new  roots  and  holds  it  there, 
stimulating  them  into  vigorous  growth. 
It  is  to  relieve  them  of  the  drain  of 
their  old  foliage  that  the  mowing  of 
old  beds  is  recommended  as  prelim- 
inary to  thinning  out  the  rows,  and  to 
enable  them  to  give  all  their  strength 
to  the  formation  of  a new  root  sys- 
tem. 

Burning  over  the  beds  is  practiced 
by  some,  but  often  there  are  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  this  plan.  The  burn- 
ing must  be  done  early  before  new 
growth  has  advanced,  and  it  must  be 
done  speedily,  which  calls  for  a windy 
day  and  plenty  of  material  evenly  dis- 
tributed. Where  a heavy  mulch  has 
been  applied  it  must  be  raked  up  and 
removed,  unless  the  burning  method 
is  resorted  to,  in  which  case  it  can  be 
stirred  up  with  fork  or  hay  tedder  and 
burnt  along  with  the  tops. 

it 

It  is  well  settled  that  renovating  an 
old  bed  is  cheaper  than  setting  a new 
one,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  how  sentiment  changes 
from  time  to  time.  Some  years  ago 
progressive  growers  advocated  the 
one-crop  theory,  and  the  strawberry 
was  not  thought  capable  of  bearing 
more  than  one  good  crop.  Now  the 
consensus  of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  two 
crops.  May  we  not  expect  further 
changes?  Already  some  eminent 
growers  are  caiming  that  a field  by  a 
proper  renovating  process  may  be 
maintained  indefinitely  at  a profitable 
standard.  All  this  is  very  interesting 


to  thoughtful  growers,  and  is  indica- 
tive of  the  application  of  studious 
thought  and  original  research  to  the 
high  art  of  strawberry  culture. 

Happy  are  those  growers  who  are 
able  to  harvest  so  exacting  a crop  as 
the  strawberry  and  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  the  spring  plantations  clean 
and  well  cultivated.  Often  this  re- 
solves itself  into  a question  of  help, 
•but  regretfully  must  it  be  confessed 
that  procrastination  is  often  respons- 
ible for  fields  becoming  green  with 
weeds  and  for  plants  that  have  to  be 
hunted  for  to  ascertain  their  position 
in  the  row.  There  is  a heavy,  a very 
heavy,  toll  demanded  of  the  delin- 
quent grower,  and  one  he  is  not  likely 
soon  to  forget.  Better  far  pay  a man 
$5.00  per  day  to  keep  the  cultivator 
going  than  to  pay  this  toll.  Sometimes 
if  picking  be  not  continued  all  day,  it 
is  possible  to  enlist  the  pickers  to  hoe, 
and  with  an  energetic  and  well-liked 
leader,  a great  deal  of  work  may  be 
accomplished  in  a short  time.  Every 
thing  that  can  be  done  with  the  culti- 
vator should  be  done  before  the  hoe 
is  taken  up,  so  that  nothing  need  be 
done  by  hand  that  can  be  done  by 
the  horse;  then  after  the  hoeing  the 
harrow-toothed  cultivator  should  be 
employed  to  destroy  the  footprints 
whose  every  mark  means  an  open 
vent  for  the  passing  away  of  precious 
moisture.  The  mulch  blanket  must 
not  be  permitted  to  have  holes  in  it. 

What  shall  I do  with  the  old  plan- 
tation that  is  to  be  broken  up,  is 
just  now  a pertinent  question.  I 
should  say  sow  cow  peas,  sorghum 
cane,  fodder-corn  or  millet;  cow  peas, 
if  the  land  needs  fertilizing,  to  be 
turned  under  at  ripening,  and  rye 
sown  to  hold  the  soil  and  plant  food 
through  the  winter;  cane  and  fodder- 
corn,  to  be  raised  for  mulching  new 
beds  or  cut  for  stock  if  more  feed  be 
wanted.  They  can  be  planted  as  late 
as  July  15th.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thou Band  farmers  say  that 
the  best  Investment  they  ever  made  was 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric  Ha"wV 

Low  wheels,  \7<de  tires;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a set  of  the  best  et*  el  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub.  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  217-  Quincy,  III. 


DAIRYMAN’S 

HANDY  CART 

I A light,  strong,  easy  running  cart  that’s 
all  usefulness  about  a dairy  or  farm. 

Special 
iSizes  to 
Carry 
iMilk  Cans., 

Easiest  way  of  handling  not  only  milk,  but  I 
feed,  litter,  earth,  stones,  etc.  Often  saves 
hitching  up  a team.  Barrel  and  attach- 
ments to  take  place  of  boxif  wanted.  Write 
for  booklet. 

Belle  City  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  I75C.  R.clie. 


The  Fruit-Grower  is  the  finest 
paper  of  the  kind  I ever  saw,  and  I 
hope  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  it 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer 
and  fruit-grower  in  our  country. — 
W.  S.  Reece,  Beale,  W.  Va. 

You  recently  sent  me  three  copies 
of  your  Brother  Jonathan  booklets  for 
examination,  and  they  are  so  valu- 
able I want  three  more.  Please  send 
them  at  once,  for  which  I inclose  $1 
for  the  five.- — T.  A.  Sutherland,  Adena, 
Ohio. 


Set  This  GoSd  Pair 

Listen ! I am  now 
receiving  thousands  of 
letters  of  appreciation 
from  spectacle-wearers 
all  over  the  world,  in 
which  they  express  their 
sincere  thanks  for  the 
perfect  sight  they  now  enjoy  with  my  famous 
Perfect  Vision  spectacles. 

I want  your  testimonial  also,  and  therefore 
make  you  this  very  extraordinary  offer: — • 
HERE  IS  MY  SPECIAL  PROPOSITION. 


JUST  write  me  your  name  and 
address  and  I will  mail  you 
my  Perfect  Home  Eye  Tester, 
free. 

Then  when  you  return  me 
the  Eye  Tester  with  your  test,  I 
will  send  you  a complete  five 
dollar  family  set  of  my  famous 
Perfect  Vision  spectacles  for  only 
$1  (which  is  barely  enough  to  pay 
for  this  announcement),  and  this 
will  include  a pair  of  my  hand- 
some Rolled  Gold  spectacles  abso- 
lutely free  of  charge. 

With  these  famous  Perfect 
Vision  spectacles  of  mine  you 


will  be  able  to  read  the  finest 
print  just  as  easy  as  you  ever  did 
in  your  life,  and  I will  return  you 
your  dollar  willingly  if  you  yourself 
don’t  find  them  to  be  the  finest 
you  have  ever  bought  anywhere, 
at  any  price. 

Send  for  my  free  Eye  Tester 
today.  Address:  — 

DR.  HAUX  SPECTACLE  CO., 
Haux  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

# Want  Agents  Also 

And  any  one  can  easily  earn  as  high  as  $100 
weekly,  fitting  my  famous  spectacles  with 
my  Improved  Eye  Tester.  My  agents  need 
no  license  anywhere  as  I furnish  the 
necessary  documents  with  an  agent’s  outfit. 


(NOTE. — The  above  is  the  largest  Mail  Spectaclo  House  in  tho  United  States,  and  perfectly  reliable.) 


HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT  for  Cabbage  Worms 


If  You  Want  Cabbage 

FREE  FROM  WORMS,  USE 

Hammond’s  Slug  Shot 


How  to  Destroy  Cabbage  Worms. — Slug  Shot  can 
be  used  lightly  or  heavily  and  the  cabbage  suffers 
no  harm.  The  cabbage  forms  its  head  by  the 
J interior  growth;  it  throws  off  its  earlier  and  outside 
| leaves,  and  no  dust  can  enfold  within  its  head. 
Apply  Slug  Shot  with  a Duster,  sieve  it  over  the 
plants  or  full  grown  cabbages.  The  powder  is  very 
fine  and  goes  a long  way  in  field  or  garden. 


PUT  UP  IN  VARIOUS  SIZES  FOR  FIELD  OR  GARDEN  USE. 

It  destroys  the  pests  of  the  Conservatory.  In  the  Gorden,  it  destroys  those  that  infest 
Roses,  Asters,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  etc. 


Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  and  Merchants  All  Over  America 

Send  for  Pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights  to  BENJ.  HAMMOND,  Fishkill=on=Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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" 

Questions  and  Anslvers 


l.lqnidx  tor  1‘rt‘Mi-niag  t'ruhN  tor  Ex- 
hibition 1‘nrpoNeN. 

At  the  request  of  numerous  readers, 
we  republish  an  article  from  the  issue 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  for  September, 
1904,  on  t lie  above  subject,  as  follows: 

Formalin  solution — Distilled  water 
(or  any  perfectly  clear  water  will  do), 
44  pounds;  formalin.  1 pound;  alcohol, 
5 pints. 

Boric  Acid  Solution— Dissolve  one 
pound  of  boric  acid  in  45  pounds  of 
clear  water;  agitate  until  thoroughly 
dissolved,  then  add  five  pints  of  al- 
cohol. If  the  fluid  is  not  clear,  allow 
it  to  stand  and  settle,  when  the  clear 
upper  portion  may  be  poured  off  and 
tlin  remainder  filtered.  This  solution 
and  the  one  given  above  are  used  for 
berries  and  dark-colored  fruits. 

Zinc  Chloride  Solution — (For  white, 
yellow  and  green  fruits,  and  especially 
for  vegetables)  — Dissolve  one-half 
pound  of  zinc  chloride  in  fifteen 
pounds  of  water;  agitate  until  dis- 
solved, then  add  one  and  two-thirds 
pints  of  alcohol;  allow  this  to  stand 
until  settled,  then  pour  off  the  clear 
portion  and  filter  the  remainder. 

Sulphurous  Acid  Solution — Sulphur- 
ous acid,  1 pint;  water,  8 pints;  alco- 
hol, 1 pint. 

Itlinbark  Wines. 

One  of  your  correspondents  wants  to 
know  how  to  make  rhubarb  wine.  This 
is  the  way  I do  it:  1 take  the  rhubarb 

stalks  and  grind  them  up.  Just  here 
comes  my  greatest  difficulty.  I do  not 
have  a suitable  grinder.  There  are 
small  machines  made,  working  some- 
what on  the  principle  of  a cider  mill, 
and  intended  for  just  this  purpose,  but 
I do  not  have  one.  If  one  is  going  to 
make  much  rhubarb  wine  he  certainly 
ought  to  have  such  a machine.  How- 
ever, lie  may  use  any  meat  or  sausage 
grinder,  or  might  even  chop  the  stalks 
up  with  a chopping  knife.  The  stalks 
are  best  taken  young  and  tender  in  the 
spring.  After  the  stalks  are  ground 
the  pulp  is  placed  in  a large  woolen 
bag  to  drain.  The  juice  is  drained  off 
and  not  pressed.  It  is  strictly  con- 
trary to  rule  to  squeeze  a bag  of  pulp 
in  order  to  get  the  juice  out.  Such 
squeezing  of  the  pulp  drives  out  a 
large  amount  of  solid  matter  which 
makes  the  wine  thick  and  turbid.  The 
juice  may  be  allowed  to  drain  over 
night.  It  is  then  mixed  with  sugar. 
The  amount  of  sugar  is  very  precisely 
stated  by  some  persons,  but  this  is  in 
fact  a minor  point.  I usually  use  one 
pound  of  sugar  to  a quart  of  juice,  but 
twice  as  much  can  be  used  if  desired. 
As  a general  rule  it  will  be  found  that 
more  alcohol  is  formed  in  wine  which 
has  a large  amount  of  sugar  than  in 
that  which  has  less.  The  sugar  is  mix- 
ed with  the  juice  without  heating  and 
is  set  away  in  a moderately  cool  place. 
It  is  best  to  have  it  in  stone  jars  or 
jugs.  These  should  be  covered  enough 
to  keep  out  gnats  and  such  like  ver- 
min, but  should  not  be  tightly  corked. 
Fermentation  now  takes  place  and 
lasts  for  several  days  or  even  weeks. 
It  is  best  to  leave  the  wine  standing 
in  this  way  for  about  two  or  three 
months.  It  may  then  be  skimmed  if 
any  refuse  is  found  on  top  or  the  wine 
may  be  drawn  off  with  a syphon.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the  pus 
in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  clear 
wine  is  put  into  bottles  and  corked 
tightly.  There  should  not  be  any  fur- 
ther considerable  fermentation,  and  it 
should  therefore  not  be  necessary  to 
tie  in  the  corks.  This  wine  is  ready 
for  use  almost  any  time  after  bottling, 
but  it  improves  with  age. 

Other  kinds  of  domestic  fruit  wines 
can  be  made  in  almost  precisely  the 
same  manner.  They  are  usually  very 
fine  and  especially  refreshing  during 
hot  weather. — F.  A.  Waugh,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

Doesn’t  Bike  the  Garden  Huckleberry. 

Henry  Field  asks  about  the  so-called 
Garden  Huckleberry.  I planted  it  last 
season;  it  is  a prolific  bearer,  and  will 
grow  anywhere,  everywhere  and  all 
the  time;  plants  came  up  all  over  the 
garden  this  spring.  I fed  it  to  the 
chickens  last  summer,  but  theyNlid  not 
take  kindly  to  it.  1 don’t  like  the 
plant  at  all;  think  it  belongs  to  the 
Nightshade  family. — Isaac  H.  Stone, 
Salem,  111. 

Iliiggiug  Grapes. 

I have  seen  mention  of  a plan  of 
putting  bags  on  bundles  of  grapes.  Is 
this  plan  practicable?  If  so,  when 
should  (lie  bunches  be  tied  up?  We 
have  a wonderful  promise  of  grapes 
on  three-year-old  vines,  and  1 would 
like  to  prepare  some  exhibition 
bunches. — H.  M.  1?.,  Kennewick,  Wash. 

The  bagging  of  grapes  is  certainly 
advisable  in  securing  fruit  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes.  And  for  home  use,  or 
where  grapes  are  grown  on  a small 
scale,  the  plan  is  to  be  recommended. 
In  the  Middle  West  an  ordinary  two- 
pound  paper  sack  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  from  what  we  have  seen  of 
fruit  from  Washington  we  doubt  if 
sacks  of  this  size  will  hold  a bunch  of 
the  grapes  grown  there.  Use  any  paper 
sack  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
mature  bunch  of  fruit,  and  put  them 
on  when  the  berries  are  well  formed 
on  ttie  bunch;  slip  the  sack  over  t lie 
bunch  and  pin  about  the  stem.  Bag- 
ging' grapes  prevents  injury  by  dis- 
ease and  also  protects  the  fruit  from 
attacks  by  birds;  some  varieties  are 
greatly  improved  in  quality  by  the 
method,  and  the  bloom  of  the  fruit  is 
preserved  at  ripening  time,  thus  im- 
proving the  appearance  of  the  fruit  for 
exhibition  purposes. 

lliNtii  lice  from  Fruit  Trees  to  lMnnt 
Walnuts. 

I have  a small  orchard,  and  want  to 
plant  some  walnut  trees  around  it. 
How  far  should  these  trees  be  planted 
from  the  fruit  trees?  Is  40  feet  enough 
distance? — T.  H.  C.,  Twisp,  Wash. 


Forty  feet  is  none  too  far,  provided 
the  apple  trees  are  of  varieties  which 
make  large  trees.  Most  growers  would 
likely  prefer  to  have  the  walnut  trees 
50  feet  from  the  apple  trees,  and  this 
distance  would  doubtless  be  more  sat- 
isfactory when  the  trees  become  old. 

Milking  IMekles  on  a I, urge  Seale. 

Can  some  reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  tell  me  how  to  put  up  cucum- 
ber and  other  kinds  of  pickles  on 
rather  an  extensive  scale?  If  not,  can 
someone  refer  me  to  some  authority  on* 
this  subject? — Wm.  McLuen,  Perry,  la. 

We  hope  to  publish  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower  next  month  an  article  on  mak- 
ing pickles  for  home  use,  but  we  doubt 
if  it  will  be  what  the  correspondent 
wants.  Who  can  enlighten  him? 

Ulack  Hut  of  Grapes. 

I have  nearly  a hundred  grape  vines, 
all  of  them  vigorous,  and  all  promised 
a heavy  crop,  but  the  black  rot  has 
set  in,  and  it  looks  as  though  the  en- 
tire crop  will  be  destroyed.  I have 
used  Bordeaux  mixture,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose, except  to  keep  the  vines  healthy 
and  vigorous.  Can  anything  be  done  to 
check  the  disease? — J.  H.  C.,  Holden- 
ville,  Ind.  Ter. 

It  is  hard  to  check  black  rot  wnen 
once  it  gets  a foothold,  but  thorougn 
spraying  witli  Bordeaux  mixture  ought 
to  do  the  work.  Is  the  correspondent 
sure  he  made  his  Bordeaux  mixture 
properly?  If  so,  then  the  disease 
should  not  have  secured  such  a foot- 
hold, if  the  vines  were  well  sprayed. 
Another  way  to  help  prevent  this  dis- 
ease is  to  practice  a system  of  prun- 
ing which  will  admit  sunlight  and 
allow  a free  circulation  of  air.  The 
system  recommended  by  Mr.  T.  V. 
Munson  in  The  Fruit  - Grower  for 
March,  1906,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
use  in  sections  where  rot  is  prevalent. 
This  system  permits  circulation  of  air 
beneath  the  vines,  and  also  allows 
thorough  spraying  of  the  fruit  to  be 
done.  But  under  the  circumstances,  our 
correspondent  can  probably  do  no  bet- 
ter than  to  spray  his  vines  thoroughly 
with  well-made  Bordeaux  mixture, 
directions  for  making  which  have  been 
published  many  times  in  these  columns. 
Next  year  the  correspondent  might  put 
small  paper  sacks  on  the  bunches  as 
soon  as  the  berries  have  formed.  This 
will  be  found  practicable  in  a small 
vineyard,  and  will  be  effective  in  pre- 
venting the  disease. 

Tool  for  Cutting  Out  Blackberry  Canes. 

Has  any  inventive  genius  placed  on 
the  market  a tool  or  device  for  cutting 
out  the  dead  timber  among  blackberry 
vines?  I have  looked  in  vain  for  an 
advertisement  of  such  a tool,  but  have 
failed  to  find  it.  I have  used  a com- 
mon hoe  by  cutting  the  shear  off  and 
making  two  prongs  of  the  steel  neck, 
with  the  inner  edges  sharp,  but  it  is 
unsatisfactory  and  hard  on  the  arms  in 
pushing,  cutting  and  twisting  the  old 
stalks  out. — J.  C.  J.,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Who  has  devised  a good  tool  for  this 
purpose?  We  have  seen  such  a tool 
made  from  the  blade  of  an  old  scythe, 
and  it  did  the  work  well,  but  some  of 
our  readers  may  have  a better  plan. 
Let  us  hear  from  them. 

Value  of  Mullein. 

Can  any  member  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  advise  me  about  the 
commercial  value  of  mullein?  If  it 
has  any  value,  where  can  I dispose  of 
it,  and  what  is  the  best  way  to  dry 
the  leaves?— F.  A.  T.,  Dolores,  Colo. 

Who  can  answer  this  query?  We 
used  to  know  an  old  lady  who  smoked 
dry  leaves  of  mullein  for  asthma — we 
believe  it  was  asthma — but  of  course 
she  dried  her  own  leaves.  Has  anyone 
ever  disposed  of  the  same  in  a com- 
mercial way? 

Curculio  Injuring  Peaches,  Plums  and 
Apples. 

I have  more  than  a thousand  young 
fruit  trees,  most  of  them  being  peach, 
that  I think  have  been  well  cared  for 
— at  least,  the  trees  have  a healthy  ap- 
pearance. They  set  a fair  crop  of  fruit, 
but  when  the  fruit  was  about  the  size 
of  a pea  some  insect  stung  them,  and 
as  a result  I lost  the  greater  portion  of 
the  fruit  by  dropping;  what  remains 
on  the  trees  is  of  very  inferior  quality, 
full  of  knots  and  warms — or,  rather, 
there  were  worms  in  the  fruit,  but  I 
find  by  cutting-  them  open  that  many 
of  the  fruits  do  not  contain  any  insect, 
but  I can  see  where  the  worm  has 
circled  around  the  seed  and  then  ap- 
parently left  the  fruit.  This  trouble  is 
not  confined  to  any  one  fruit,  but  the 
insects  seem  to  be  equally  bad  in 
peaches,  plums  and  apples.  1 will  not 
have  a single  perfect  plum  to  mature. 

What  is  this  insect,  and  what  is  its 
life  history?  How  can  I exterminate 
the  pest,  for  I am  satisfied  I cannot 
have  fruit  and  permit  this  insect  to 
remain  in  the  same  orchard.  I might 
say,  just  here,  that  this  orchard  was 
sprayed  with  the  lime-salt-sulphur 
wash  last  fall,  but  has  not  been  spray- 
ed this  spring  at  all. — -J.  M.  H.,  Dur- 
ham, N.  D. 

The  insect  which  is  troubling  this 
subscriber  is  undoubtedly  the  plum 
curculio.  which  works  upon  the  three 
fruits  named.  This  insect  injures  the 
fruits  by  depositing  its  eggs,  and  in 
the  case  of  apples  also  feeds  upon  the 
fruit  and  causes  an  injury  in  this  way. 
Some  authorities  claim  that  the  insect 
can  be  controlled  by  spraying  with 
arsenltes,  and  it  would  seem  that  this 
should  be  t He  case  where  the  insects 
feed  upon  apples.  But  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  most  satisfactory  way 
to  fight  tlie  insect  is  with  the  cultiva- 
tor. The  insect  goes  into  tlie  ground 
to  a depth  of  about  two  inches,  and  by 
pressing  the  earth  away  front  its  body 
enlarges  the  chamber,  and  there  pu- 
pates. Now.  if  the  soil  of  the  orchard 
be  kept  stirred  continually  the  pupae 
will  be  destroyed,  and  future  genera- 
tions of  the  insect  prevented.  Both  the 
Illinois  and  Missouri  Experiment  Sta- 
tions have  recommended  clean  cultiva- 
tion as  one  method  of  fighting  the  in- 
sect. Mr.  Roland  Morrill,  the  great 


peach  grower,  told  the  editor  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  recently  that  he  had 
never  been  troubled  with  curculio  in 
his  peach  orchards,  for  he  keeps  them 
well  cultivated,  but  that  neighboring 
orchards  which  were  not  cultivated 
had  suffered  severely.  If  the  corre- 
spondent will  write  the  Missouri  Ex- 
periment Station,  Columbia,  Mo.  and 
Illinois  Experiment  Station,  Urbana, 
111.,  for  bulletins  on  subject  of  plum 
curculio  and  injury  to  apples,  he  will 
receive  much  help  from  these  publica- 
tions. 


Wormy  Cherries. 

My  late  cherries  are  very  wormy  this 
year;  what  is  the  remedy?  Will  spray- 
ing prevent  it?  I have  been  troubled 
With  worms  in  cherries,  and  if  spray- 
ing will  prevent  the  injury,  when  shall 
I spray,  and  with  what  preparation? — 
E.  P.  F.,  Sterling,  Kan. 

The  cherries  are  doubtless  attacked 
by  plum  curculio,  which  insect  is  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  this  department 
this  month.  The  questions  are  answer- 
ed fully  there. 


KuspherrleH  for  Illinois. 

I want  to  start  raising  raspberries 
next  spring,  and  of  course  want  to 
plant  the  best  and  hardiest  berry  for 
Illinois  climate.  Can  anyone  tell  me 
anything  about  the  new  raspberry 
brought  out  by  Luther  Burbank?  Will 
it  stand  20  degrees  below  zero,  and  is 
it  firm  and  a good  shipper?  Does  the 
variety  propagate  by  suckers  or  from 
the  tips  of  the  canes,  as  the  blackcaps? 
— C.  T.,  Worth,  111. 

The  Kansas  and  Cumberland  are  two 
of  the  best  and  hardiest  blackcap  rasp- 
berries. We  do  not  know  about  the 
raspberry  brought  out  by  Mr.  Burbank, 
but  hardly  believe  he  has  introduced 
any  variety  which  has  been  well  test- 
ed at  20  degrees  below  zero.  Who  can 
answer  this  part  of  the  inquiry? 


Mulch  for  Strawberries — Manure  vs. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

How  will  lawn  clippings  do  to  cover 
strawberries  over  winter?  I have  saved 
a lot  of  hay  and  all  lawn  clippings  and 
have  it  dry.  (2)  Which  is  best  for 
strawberries,  barnyard  manure  or  ni- 
trate of  soda,  to  make  a good  patch  for 
next  year?  I have  set  a patch  for  next 
year,  with  plants  3(4  feet  wide,  plants 
1 foot  apart  in  row;  think  I will  let 
the  plants  set  about  four  to  six  inches 
apart,  and  let  the  row  get  about  two 
feet  wide.  What  do  you  think  of  this 
plan?  I have  left  no  runners  go  as  yet, 
and  plants  are  looking  very  strong. 
I use  a band  cultivator  and  work  the 
plants  after  every  rain,  and  you  could 
not  find  a weed  one-half  inch  high  in 
the  patch. — R.  F.  H.,  Cambria,  Pa. 

Lawn  clippings  ought  to  be  all  right 
for  your  mulch;  they  will  be  clean  and 
free  from  weed  seeds.  (2)  Manure  will 
be  better  for  your  strawberries,  for 
good  manure  contains  all  the  elements 
of  fertility,  while  nitrate  of  soda  is  a 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  only.  The  plants 
will  be  rather  close  if  grown  as  sug- 
gested, and  the  rows  will  be  wider 
than  most  growers  allow  for  best  ber- 
ries. If  plants  are  kept  six  to  eight 
inches  apart,  and  the  rows  kept  down 
to  eighteen  inches,  larger  berries  will 
be  produced,  though  possibly  not  so 
great  a quantity  as  under  the  wider 
matted  row. 


able?  What  would  be  its  restrictions; 
would  it  be  useful  for  both  lawn  grass, 
garden  and  fruit  trees?  Would  it  be 
good  for  liberal  fall  fertilizing  or  how? 

Your  opinion  on  this  fertilizer  would 
be  much  appreciated  by  me.  We  have 
a summer  place  in  Michigan  which  con- 
bines  lawns,  garden  and  fruit  trees. 

With  thanks  to  The  Fruit-Grower 
for  past  and  future  assistance. — M.  M., 
Chicago,  111. 

Sheep  manure  is  one  of  the  very  best 
of  fertilizers,  and  ranks  higher  in  fer- 
tility than  any  other  animal  manure, 
except  the  droppings  from  poultry. 
It  is  very  rich,  and  contains  all  the 
elements  of  fertility,  and  will  add 
humus  to  the  soil.  For  this  reason  it 
will  likely  give  better  results  than  will 
commercial  fertilizers.  The  plant  food 
in  pulverized  sheep  manure  will  be 
quickly  available,  and  it  can  be  used 
on  lawns,  gardens  and  about  fruit 
trees.  It  is  very  quick  in  its  action, 
and  very  satisfactory.  Last  winter  the 
writer  used  sheep  manure  which  was 
not  pulverized  on  his  lawn  and  straw- 
berry bed.  The  pulverized  manure 
would  have  given  better  results,  but 
even  the  ordinary  manure  gave  most 
excellent  results.  This  spring  one 
could  tell  to  a line  where  the  manure 
had  been  applied  on  the  lawn,  and  this 
difference  still  exists  at  this  time.  The 
manure  was  placed  between  the  rows 
of  strawberries,  and  during  the  dry 
weather  water  was  applied  in  this  fur- 
row; as  a result  the  manure  leached 
into  the  soil,  and  the  crop  was  remark- 
ably fine,  and  the  soil  has  now  been 
turned  under,  and  the  effects  of  the 
manure  will  be  in  evidence  again  next 
season.  If  one  is  to  purchase  manure, 
then”  pulverized  sheep  manure  is  about 
the  best  thing  available. 


Stocks  for  Grafting  and  Budding. 

What  are  the  best  varieties  of  plum, 
cherry,  pear  and  quince  seed  to  plant 
to  get  a start  of  nursery  seedlings  for 
grafting  or  budding?  Which  is  the 
best,  in  each  instance,  to  bud  or  graft 
the  seedlings?  Will  pears  do  as  well, 
or  better,  grafted  on  apple  seedlings 
as  on  pear  seedlings?  What  are  the 
best  commercial  varieties  in  each  of 
the  above-named  fruits  for  the  South- 
west?— J.  R.  H..  Artesia,  N.  WT. 

Answer  by  E.  H.  Favor:  I am  not 

sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  clim- 
atic and  soil  conditions  in  your  locality 
to  advise  regarding  the  first  part  of 
this  inquiry.  It  is  usually  thought  bet- 
ter to  work  pear  on  pear,  unles  dwarf 
trees  are  wanted,  in  which  case  the 
pear  is  worked  on  quince  stock.  When 
pear  is  worked  on  apple  stock,  either 
by  budding  or  grafting,  short-lived 
trees  usually  result.  For  the  varieties 
of  fruit  adapted  to  your  section  you 
should  write  to  the  horticulturist  of 
your  Experiment  Station,  Prof.  Fabian 
Garcia,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 


Russian  Olive  as  a Hedge  Plant. 

A correspondent  wants  to  know  the 
value  of  the  Russian  Olive  as  a hedge 
plant.  C.  S.  Harrison,  York,  Neb.,  says 
the  Russian  Olive  will  make  a good 
hedge  anywhere,  the  hedge  being  some- 
what coarser  than  Osage  Orange.  It  is 
a good  windbreak  and  a very  fine  bee 
tree.  The  only  objection,  he  says,  is 
the  high  price  of  the  plants,  which 
ranges  from  $25  to  $50  per  thousand, 
owing  to  season. 


AVatermelons  for  Shipment. 

Will  some  of  the  Southern  members 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  who  grow 
watermelons  for  Northern  markets 
give  the  names  of  best  varieties,  their 
methods  of  handling,  shipping,  etc.? 
Have  they  found  a better  shipping 
variety  than  Kolb's  Gem? — H.  W.  H.. 
Ridgely,  Maryland. 

Will  some  of  our  Southern  friends 
answer  this  question?  How  about  va- 
rieties for  shipment?  Let  us  hear  from 
H.  A.  Halbert  of  Texas. 

Questions  About  Propagation. 

What  time  is  grafting  done,  and  is 
it  easier  to  graft  trees  than  to  bud 
them?  What  is  the  proper  time  for 
budding?  Can  plums  be  grafted  on 
peach  stocks,  and  will  the  fruit  still 
be  plums? — S.  E.  L..  Arapahoe,  Okla. 

Grafting  is  usually  done  in  the  win- 
ter while  stocks  are  dormant.  Bud- 
ding is  done  in  late  summer,  when  the 
bark  will  “slip”  on  the  stocks.  Plums 
are  generally  budded,  and  in  Southern 
localities  are  frequently  budded  on 
peach  stocks;  the  fruit,  of  course,  is  the 
same  as  the  buds. — Plum. 


Strawberry  for  Sections  Subject  to 
Frost. 

My  berry  patch  is  on  low  ground, 
where  we  most  always  have  a heavy 
frost  about  May  10.  Please  give  me  the 
name  of  a strawberry  which  will  give 
a good  crop  of  large  berries  under 
these  conditions.  I am  willing  to  cover 
the  patch  with  straw,  if  this  will  pro- 
tect against  frost. — N.  P.  Y..  Crossville. 
111. 

The  Senator  Dunlap  suffered  less 
from  frost  on  May  9 this  year  than 
any  other  variety  on  the  writer’s 
grounds;  this  is  a most  excellent  va- 
riety. Straw  will  often  protect  against 
frost,  and  some  late  blooming  varieties 
will  escape  frosts  of  this  kind,  partic- 
ularly if  plants  have  been  well  mulched 
and  early  growth  retarded. 

Sheep  Manure  as  a Fertilizer. 

I would  like  your  opinion  of  the 
value  of  tlie  pulverized  sheep  manure 
now  offered  as  a.  very  effective  fertil- 
izer for  lawn,  garden  and  orchard. 
This  product  is  fresh  manure  dried  at 
high  temperature  to  kill  the  weed  seed 
and  screened  and  finely  powdered. 
Now,  does  this  stuff  contain  the  value 
of  regular  or  barnyard  manure  for  im- 
proving the  fibre  of  a soil  and  adding 
humus  to  it?  Is  sheep  manure  the 
strongest  natural  fertilizer  and  more 
effective  than  other  manures?  Would 
the  manufacturer's  product  be  superior 
to  commercial  fertilizers  for  promoting 
plant  life  and  building  up  the  ground? 
Would  its  plant  foods  be  quickly  avail- 


Shot-Hole Fungus  on  Peach  I, eaves. 

I send  you  herewith  some  twigs  of 
peach  trees  and  Japanese  plums,  the 
foliage  of  which  has  been  attacked  by 
some  disease  which  threatens  to  ruin 
the  crop  of  fruit.  I have  20  acres  of 
peaches,  and  this  disease  is  all  over 
the  orchard.  Early  in  the  season  there 
was  some  leaf  curl,  but  this  soon  dis- 
appeared. and  in  three  or  four  weeks 
this  disease  appeared,  and  now  the 
trees  are  almost  defoliated;  on  many 
trees  nine-tenths  of  the  leaves  are 
gone,  and  many  of  the  peaches  have 
shriveled  and  fallen  off.  What  is  the 
trouble  and  what  the  remedy? — J.  P. 
McC..  Scott  Co..  Ark. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Ernest  Walker,  Ar- 
kansas Experiment  Station:  The  speci- 
mens of  diseased  peach  leaves  sent  the 
Fruit-Grower  are  affected  with  the 
fungus  causing  the  well-known  "shot- 
hole  disease”  of  plums,  peaches  and 
cherries.  A great  many  complaints 
have  been  received  at  the  experiment 
station  during  the  past  three  seasons. 
The  first  serious  case  was  reported 
four  years  ago.  It  seems  to  be  quite 
prevalent  in  Arkansas  peach  orchards 
and  growers  should  equip  themselves 
to  combat  it.  It  is  a serious  disease. 
It  causes  a premature  loss  of  the  foli- 
age and  if  unchecked  will  kill  trees  in 
about  three  seasons.  While  such  is  the 
case,  the  disease  is  nevertheless  quite 
readily  controlled  by  spraying.  The 
disease  is  most  apt  to  appear  on  trees 
in  a somewhat  enfeebled  condition, 
from  poor  soil.  etc.  Small  spots  with 
purplish  borders  appear  on  the  leaves. 
The  spots  turn  brown  and  fall  out. 
leaving  sharply  defined  holes  in  the 
leaves.  The  leaves  are  smaller  in  size 
and  shed  more  or  less  completely,  leav- 
ing the  trees  sometimes  almost  naked 
long  before  the  end  of  the  growing 
season.  Of  course  the  loss  of  foliage 
thus  is  very  weakening.  Such  a loss 
occurs  in  the  apple  often  as  a result 
of  the  “scab  fungus.”  As  both  these 
diseases  are  readily  controlled  by 
spraying  at  a small  cost  spraying  is 
certainly  as  much  a part  of  fruit-grow- 
ing' as  a team  or  refrigeration  for 
shipment:  or  safeguarding  one's  house 
in  a prairie  fire  by  a few  encircling 
furrows. 

For  shot-hole  fungus  spray  with 
Bordeaux  at  once.  This  will  protect 
the  subsequent  foliage,  and  stop  the 
dropping  of  foliage  on  newer  growth. 
If  there  is  fruit  it  will  not  likely 
amount  to  much  on  badly  affected 
trees.  If  trees  are  not  so  badly  affected 
and  the  fruit  is  to  be  considered,  use 
the  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solu- 
tion. Of  course  diseased  foliage  is 
likely  to  fall.  The  aim  is  the  protec- 
tion of  the  later  growth.  The  use  of 
half  a pound  of  nitrate  of  soda  around 
weakened  trees.  to  stimulate  new 
growth  will  be  desii’able.  This  amount 
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would  be  all  right  for  good  sized  bear- 
ing trees.  It  might  be  given  in  two 
equal  applications  at  short  intervals, 
scattering  it  on  the  surface  several 
feet  from  the  stems.  Next  spring  spray 
trees  with  Bordeaux  mixture  (4-4-50 
formula),  beginning-  when  the  leaves 
are  about  half  grown  and  repeating 
the  treatment  once  or  twice  at  inter- 
vals of  about  three  weeks.'  Spraying 
the  dormant  trees  at  beginning  of  the 
season  lias  sometimes  been  advised,  but 
later  experience  indicates  that  as  good 
results  are  obtained  by  the  later  spray- 
ings alone. 

(For  the  benefit  of  the  correspondent 
and  others  interested,  the  formula  for 
the  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solu- 
tion for  peach  trees  is  given,  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  formula  having  been 
published  many  times: 

Copper  carbonate  5 ounces 

Ammonia  3 pints 

Water  3 pints 

Dilute  the  ammonia  with  the  water, 
and  in  it  dissolve  the  copper  carbonate. 
Considerable  time  will  be  required  for 
the  dissolving-  of  the  latter,  and  it 
should  be  held  at  about  the  surface  of 
the  diluted  ammonia,  so  that  it  will 
dissolve  more  readily.  This  prepara- 
tion can  be  used-  on  fruits  at  ripening 
time  without  discoloring  the  fruit  or 
injuring  it  in  any  way.  At  other  times 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  generally  pre- 
ferred. ) 

^ ^ 

Tlie  New  Horticulture. 

A new  edition  of  H.  M.  Stringfellow’s 
book  has  been  brought  out  by  Texas 
Farm  and  Ranch,  Dallas,  Texas,  the 
paper  binding  selling  for  50c,  and  the 
cloth  binding  for  75c. 

Mr.  Stringfellow  is  well  known  as 
the  advocate  of  the  sod  culture  for 
fruit  trees,  and  also  believes  in  severe 
root  pruning  at  time  of  planting  trees. 
Mr.  Stringfellow’s  views  are  very  in- 
teresting, and  he  has  the  faculty  of  set- 
ting forth  his  theories  very  forcibly. 
While  most  of  the  successful  fruit- 
growers of  the  country  still  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  get  good  fruit  is 
by  cultivating  the  soil,  most  persons 
will  find  Mr.  Stringfellow’s  book  inter- 
esting, for  in  this  latest  edition  he 
offers  his  latest  experience  along  the 
line  of  his  methods. 

The  book  can  be  secured  from  Farm 
& Ranch  Publishing  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas, 
at  price  quoted  above. 

’Sjjjf.  ^ ^ 


Highland  Park  College. 

On  other  page  in  this  issue  of  the  paper  will 
be  found  an  advertisement  of  Highland  Park 
College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  This  college  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  United  States.  The  attendance 
during  the  past  year  has  been  almost  two  thou- 
sand students.  The  school  has  been  under  most 
efficient  management  ever  since  its  organiza- 
tion some  sixteen  years  ago.  Over  $600,000.00 
has  been  invested  in  buildings  and  equipments. 

Besides  maintaining  the  regular  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  the  Normal  College  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  public  schools,  there  are  spe- 
cially equipped  departments  in  Pharmacy,  En- 
gineering, Business,  Shorthand,  Telegraphy, 
Music  and  Oratory.  The  accommodations  are 
the  best,  the  faculty  is  large  and  lias  been 
chosen  with  very  great  care  and  the  expenses 
have  all  been  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

We  have  long  been  acquainted  with  this  pop- 
ular school  and  can  recommend  it  in  confidence 
to  our  patrons. 

Write  for  catalogue  of  special  information  if 
you  are  interested  in  any  of  the  work  main- 
tained in  the  school.  Address  O.  H.  Longwell, 
President,  Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines, 

Iowa. 

^ tfe 

MONEY  FOR,  CHRISTMAS. 


Everyone  wants  extra  money  for 
Christmas.  On  last  page  of  this  issue 
is  an  offer  which  will  tell  you  how  to 
get  it. 


JlcalN  1 1 3i  it  <1  Work  »(  Lice  Killing. 

It  is  always  the  simple  inventions  that  are 
the  greatest  successes.  A good  illustration  of 
this  for  (lie  poultry  mail  is  tin4  Sell  lid  Lightning 
Idee  Killing  Machine.  11  requires  no  argument 
to  convince  anyone  that  It  will  do  the  work. 
Take  a look  at  the  picture  in  the  advertise- 
ment . It  is  a*canvas  covered  cylinder  hung  on 
a neat  frame  and  made  to  revolve  by  means 
of  a hand  crank.  You  place  your  chicks  or 
fowls  and  the  lice  powder  w.tliln  the  cylinder 
and  turn  the  crank.  Common  sense  teaches 
that  the  powder  must,  be  sifted  in  and  through 
the  feathers  to  the  skin.  It  does  not  matter 
about  the  size  of  the  fowls.  Little  or  big,  they 
act  the  same  way.  Wings  will  be  spread,  mus- 
cles relaxed  and  feathers  raised  in  the  effort  to 
keep  themselves  from  falling  as  the  cylinder  is 
slowly  revolved.  The  cylinder  is  filled  with  the 
powder  dust.  If  the  poison  is  good  it  is  bound 
to  do  the  work,  for  it  must  be  brought  home 
to  every  louse. 

Contrast  this  with  hand  work,  sifting  the 
powder  through  a pepper  box,  etc.  No  amount 
of  hand  picking  can  he  as  effective  as  a few 
turns  of  the  crank  with  the  Schild  machine. 
And  you  avoid  the  disagreeable  and  tedious 
work  of  handling  by  hand.  The  Schild  machine 
will  turn  out  the  huge  chickens  at  the  rate  of 
100  an  hour,  the  small  ones,  300  an  hour.  Iu 
other  words,  just  as  fast  as  you  can  catch  them 
and  chuck  them  into  the  cylinder. 

There  is  no  evil  effect  upon  the  fowl  from 
having  been  for  the  half  minute  in  the  closed 
cylinder.  They  come  out  dizzy,  of  course,  stag- 
ger for  the  moment,  and  then  they  go  to 
straightening  out  the  feathers  and  eating.  But 
the  lice  are  dead. 

Booklet  giving  full  particulars  of  this  valu- 
able machine,  or  the  machine  itself,  may  now 
be  had,  either  from  the  Ohas.  Schild  Co.,  Dept. 
832,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  from  the  Des  Moines 
Incubator  Co.,  Dept.  832,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

^ ^ 

Haul  Your  Fruit  to  Msirket  on  Springs. 

Some  of  the  best  fruit-shipping  associations 
in  the  country  have  a rule  that  every  pound 
of  fruit  to  be  marketed  by  the  organization 
shall  be  hauled  to  the  shipping  station  on 
springs.  If  a spring  wagon  is  not  used,  then 
the  wagon  shall  be  supplied  with  bolster  springs. 
And  why  not?  Why  should  anyone  want  to 
bruise  his  fruit  getting  it  to  the  shipping  sta- 
tion. especially  when  bolster  springs  are  so  ef- 
fective and  so  reasonable  in  price.  W.  C. 
Reiter.  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  makes  the  celebrated 
Reiter  Bolster  Spring,  which  will  enable  one  to 
hanl  any  kind  of  fruit  on  an  ordinary  farm 
wagon  without  bruising.  The  bolster  springs 
fit  any  wagon.  Write  Mr.  Reiter  today  for  cat-' 
alogue,  and  he  will  tell  you  just  how  to  measure 
your  wagon  for  the  bolster  springs.  Attend  to 
thi9  at  once,  so  you  will  be  prepared  for  haul- 
ing fruit  to  market. 

^ 

Ertel’s  Hay  Press  Book. 

Ertel’s  Hay  Press  book  is  intended  to  answer 
all  your  questions  about  baling  presses,  and  tell 
you  just  wliat  points  are  necessary  in  a good 
hay  press.  No  other  catalogue  or  hay  press  book 
is  so  complete  and  gives  you  the  details  as  this 
does. 

The  man  who  is  going  to  spend  his  money 
for  a hay  press  and  whose  men  and  teams  are 
to  operate  it,  should  read  Ertel’s  book  before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  get  it  is  to  drop  a 
postal  card  to  Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  who 
will  send  you  the  book  free,  without  obligation 
on  your  part  to  purchase.  Its  80  pages  of  hay 
press  information  will  surely  he  worth  the  price 
of  a postal  to  you. 


CANNING  PLANT  AT  HOME 

All  sizes,  $10  up;  easy  to  operate. 
Complete  book  of  Instructions. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

FARM  CANNING  MACHINE  CO. 
Dept.  B,  Meridian,  Miss. 


PEACH  SEED  for  SALE 

Write  Thomas  R.  Haman,  1614  E. 
Oliver  st.,  Baltimore,  Md.  References 
as  to  quality  and  good  results.  Estab- 
lished 1879. 


PACK  YOUR  TRUNK 
AND  GO  NORTH 

That  is  the  only  way  to  escape  the  heat  this 
summer. 

Among  the  lakes  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Michigan  are  over  500  ideal  summer  resorts, 
easily  and  quickly  reached  by  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul 
Railway 

The  Southwest  Limited  leaves  Union  Station, 

Kansas  City,  5:55  p.  m.,  Grand  Avenue,  6:c>7p.m- 
Arrives  Union  Station,  Chicago,  8:20  a.  m.  Con- 
nects with  trains  to  northern  and  eastern  resorts. 

Descriptive  folder  free. 

G.  L.  COBB,  907  Main  Street, 

Southwestern  Passenger  Agent.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


FRUIT  FARMS  AND  FRUIT  LAND  FOR  SALE 

This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  Fruit-Grower  readers  who  wish  to  buy,  sell 
or  lease  farm  lands.  All  advertisements  of  this  nature  will  be  Inserted  for  a charge 
of  2 cents  per  word,  each  initial  and  number  to  count  as  a word.  No  display  type 
will  be  used  in  ads  which  are  accepted  at  this  reduced  rate,  and  all  charges  must 
be  paid  in  advance.  The  rate  of  2 cents  per  word  is  for  each  insertion.  Count  the 
words  when  sending  your  advertisement,  and  the  cost  can  be  easily  ascertained. 

THE  FRUIT -GROWER  CO.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


The  wonderful  Nelson  Fruit  Growing  Dis- 
trict of  Kootenay  is  worth  investigating. 
Write  me  for  particulars.  S.  M.  Brydges, 
Nelson,  B.  C. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  real  estate 
in  Grand  Valley,  the  famous  peach,  apple 
and  pear  growing  section  of  Western  Colo- 
rado. Orchards  here  8 years  old  net  the 
growers  from  $500  to  $700  per  acre.  The 
climate  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  is  a 
specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles  and 
asthma.  Write  us  for  information.  The 
Home  Loan  & Investment  Co.,  357  Main  St., 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


A MISSOURI  FARM  TO  EXCHANGE. 

900  acres  in  Cass  County,  Mo.,  55  miles  from 
Kansas  City  and  2 miles  from  a railroad  town; 
all  rich  bottom  land.  Owner  wants  to  make  a 
quick  exchange  for  good  income  property.  Price 
$40.  per  acre;  incumbrance  $6,500;  has  just  been 
reduced  from  $16,000.  Only  first-class  property 
will  be  considered.  For  particulars  address, 
Wise  & Stern,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Six-acre  fruit  garden  adjoining  town  of  1,000 
inhabitants;  For  sale,  owing  to  physical  ina- 
bility to  give  proper  care.  Churches  and  schools 
convenient.  For  particulars  address  E.  I*. 
Cooper,  Edinburgh,  Illinois. 


IRRIGATED  FARMS,  CHEAP. 

The  best  farms  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  irrigated, 
watered,  the  richest  soil  in  the  country;  will 
raise  any  crop,  are  offered  now  cheap  and  on 
the  best  possible  terms,  and  the  most  liberal 
plan  to  homeseekers,  farmers,  vinyardists,  or- 
chardists,  dairymen  and  investors.  A letter  or 
a postal  brings  you  complete  illustrated  booklet 
and  full  information,  descriptions,  pictures,  etc. 
Address  H.  W.  Lewis,  Dept.  II,  Eureka,  Utah. 


Juicy  Peaches 

are  breaking  the  trees  down  in  South 
Missouri  and  North  Arkansas.  Here 
are  some  sample  snaps.  Full  descrip- 
tions and  plats  for  asking: 

173  acres.  Howell  Co.,  46  acres  fruit, 
% mile  R.  R.  town.  Price,  $3,250. 

160  acres,  Howell  Co.,  Mo..  22  acres 
fruit,  100  cultivated.  $2,750. 

160  acres,  Sharp  Co.,  Ark.,  40  fruit. 
Price,  $2,500. 

Others  in  Benton,  Sharp,  Howell  and 
other  counties.  Write  for  price  list. 
Cheap  rates  1st  and  3rd  Tuesdays  each 
month.  Illustrated  book.  Mo.  or  Ark., 
5c  postage.  Let  us  get  acquainted  and 
do  business. 

LOTT,  “THE  LAND  MAN,” 

127  YV.  8th  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE 

The  Finest  Fruit  Farm  in  the  Country. 

Located  In  the  Ozark  Range.  Land  of  the  Big 
Red  Apple;  240  acres;  10,000  peach  trees,  Fam- 
ily Favorites,  Elbertas,  Champions  and  Sa.lo- 
ways;  8,000  apple  trees  3 to  8 years  old,  Jona- 
thans and  Ben  Davis;  2,000  pear  trees,  grapes 
and  small  fruit;  3 dwelling  houses,  large  barn, 
tool  house,  fruit  house,  sheds,  teams,  wagons, 
harness  and  all  kinds  of  implements,  spraying 
pumps  and  tanks.  Telephone  and  rural  free 
delivery.  Fruit  on  farm  will  pay  for  one-fourth 
the  price  asked  for  it.  This  farm  will  have 
to  be  sold  quick  on  account  of  death  of  owner, 
and  at  a great  sacrifice.  Prlce-$20,000  and  will 
sell  fruit  to  other  parties  for  $5,000,  leaving 
the  farm  net  $15,000.  Easy  terms.  Do  not 

delay.  Fruit  will  more  than  pay  for  the  farm 
during  the  next  three  years.  This  is  a grand 
opportunity.  Address  Opportunity,  care  of  Fruit- 
Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


CHRISTMAS  MONEY. 

Read  announcement  on  last  page  of 
this  issue,  and  learn  how  to  get  some 
money  for  Christmas,  with  very  little 
effort. 


ARKANSAS  LANDS— For  booklet,  address 
E.  H.  FAIR,  CENTERTON,  ARK. 


WANTED  TO  SELL  AT  ONCE  — A 
beautiful  nursery  in  the  South  (At 
Winchester,  Tenn.)  132  acres  well 
equipped  and  running.  Party  intends 
going  to  the  West.  Address  Box  217, 
Winchester  Tenn. 


80,000 Acres  of 
Land  for  Sale 


40  000  Arrpc  of  fIne  frult  and  hmber 
J nuCJ  lands  In  McDonald  Co., 
Mo,,  for  sale.  Cheap  If  entire  body  pur- 
chased. A bargain  for  anyone. 

40  000  Arrdc  of  Iand  ln  stone  Co., 

“I CtUO  MOii  adjacent  to  the 
New  White  River  Railroad.  Will  sell  from 
40  acres  up  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms. 

If  you  desire  a home  ln  a beautiful  and 
productive  country,  write  for  further  Infor- 
mation to 


JOSEPH  C.  WATKINS,  Mgr. 

MCDONALD  LAND  AND  MINING  CO. 
GALENA,  Stone  County,  MO. 


FOR.  SALE 

A wholesale  and  retail  seed 
business,  including  large  mail 
order  business;  also  a large 
package  commission  seed  busi- 
ness with  a good  line  of  custom- 
ers in  Colorado,  Utah  and  Idaho; 
also  a shrubbery  nursery  which 
is  located  on  six  acres  of  valu- 
able land  in  the  city;  would  be 
willing  to  keep  the  land  and 
give  a long  lease  on  same.  It  is 
located  in  a city  of  10,000  inhab- 
itants in  the  Grand  Valley  of 
Colorado,  with  a constantly  in- 
creasing population.  Reason  for 
selling,  too  much  other  business 
and  not  enough  capital  to  keep 
the  seed  business  up  to  the 
growing  demands  of  the  country. 
If  interested,  write  to 
F.  R.  DAVIS,  SEWARD,  NEB. 


Montross  Metal  Shingles 

are  cheap.  Last  a life  time;  no 
repairs,  easy  to  put  on,  fire-proof. 
MONTROSS  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


FARMS  CO. 


26,000  ACRES 
FINEST  FRESNO  COUNTY  LANDS.  CALIFORNIA 

ORCHARD  VINEYARD  ALFALFA  LANDS 

DAIRY  AND  CHICKEN  RANCHES 


Write  for  New  Illustrated  64*page 
Booklet.  Mailed  Free 


Main  Office,  505-508  Kohl  Buildjjig,  San  Francisco,  California 

DEPT.  (I 


•« 


M1 


ORCHARDS— FRUIT 

Fine  fruit  is  grown  in  the  well-sheltered  hardwood  timber  lanas  along  the  Soo 
Line  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  The  soil  is  a fertile  loam  with  a clay  subsoil;  has 
good  drainage  and  is  well  watered. 

The  apples  are  juicy , hardy  and  better  keepers  than  those  raised  further  south* 
Finest  land  for  small  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

This  soil  also  produces  the  finest  grasses  in  the  world,  and  excels  ln  growing 
all  kinds  of  grain.  The  best  dairy  country  in  America. 

Choice  lands  at  easy  terms  at  from  $8.00  to  $15.00  per  acre. 

For  illustrated  folders,  etc.,  address, 

W.  R.  CALLAWAY,  Gen’l.  Pass.  Adi.  SOO  LING,  Minneapolis,  Minn* 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MIS  SOUEI  Yea,'lyJSr.S 


HONK  TALK 


Conducted  by  ' Mrs.  'Ruth 
Motherby.  Address  all  com- 
munications to  "Home  TLd 
itor.  The  Truit-Gi olt  er.  " 


Our  Prize  Winners  for  July. 

Peaches  for  Winter — First  prize. 
Faye  B.  Andre;  second  prize,  Clover 
Collins. 

Peaches  in  Their  Season — Fir.  I 
prize,  Myrtle  Collins;  second  prize. 
Faye  B.  Andre. 

Plums  for  Winter — First  prize,  Mrs. 

J.  D.  Cowles;  second  prize,  Mrs.  H.  O 
Lane. 

Plums  in  Their  Season — First  prize, 
Mina  Lawrence;  second  prize,  Mrs.  C. 

K.  Plumb. 

A Sensible  Beginning. 

(Note— The  following  account  of  an 
actual  experience  was  furnished  by  a 
lady  who  prefers  not  to  give  her  name. 
It  is  given  space  because  it  is  believed 
that,  in  these  days  of  extravagance 
among  young  people,  object  lessons  of 
this  nature  should  be  more  frequently 
seen  than  they  are. — R.  M. ) 

John  and  I began  housekeeping  in 
some  great  bare  rooms  over  the  vil- 
lage store,  where  he  worked  from 
morning  until  late  at  night  for  $40  a 
month.  We  had  decided  that  two 
could  live  on  that  amount,  if  they 
were  very,  very  economical,  and  we 
had  both  been  obliged  to  practice 
economy  all  our  lives,  so  we  knew 
what  it  meant. 

I taught  a country  school  a few 
miles  from  the  village,  getting  a salary 
for  seven  months  of  the  year  that  was 
barely  sufficient  to  carry  me  through 
the  remaining  five  months.  I never 
liked  teaching;  but  I did  want  to  help 
John  make  a home  on  a salary  of  $40 
a month! 

When  I dismissed  my  pupils  for  the 
last  time,  it  was  with  the  happy 
thought  that  the  money  I should  re- 
ceive, that  evening,  need  not  be  saved 
to  pay  my  board  until  the  next  term 
of  school.  I had  just  $7  0 after  paying 
my  board.  Of  that  amount  I paid  $37 
to  a friend  from  whom  I had  bor- 
rowed in  order  to  have  my  trousseau  in 
readiness  when  John  came — for  we 
were  to  be  married  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing the  last  day  of  school. 

I made  everything  myself,  and 
blessed  the  memory  of  my  good 
mother,  who  had  taught  me  to  sew, 
and  who  had  insisted  upon  my  ap- 
prenticing myself  to  a dressmaker, 
during  two  entire  vacations,  that  I 
might  learn  how  to  cut  and  fit  my 
own  garments.  As  a result,  I secured 
a pretty  wedding  dress  of  cream  mull 
at  a cost  of  only  $6,  and  replenished 
my  stock  of  underwear  for  $5.  This 
gave  me  two  complete  suits,  including 
night  dresses,  which,  with  what  I had 
on  hand,  provided  as  much  as  I should 
need  for  at  least  two  years.  At  a sale 
of  hosiery,  I procured  six  pairs  of  50- 
cent  stockings  for  $1.50.  One  dollar 
was  invested  in  handkerchiefs,  and  $3 
made  me  the  proud  possessor  of  two 
pairs  of  gloves.  Three  cambric  house- 
dresses  cost  me  just  $3.25,  when  made, 
which  amount,  of  course,  does  not  in- 
clude labor.  A street  dress  of  navy 
blue  serge  cost  $10,  and  a hat  to  wear 
with  it  was  purchased  for  $5.  There 
were,  besides,  some  collars,  ribbons, 
etc.,  that  came  to  $2.25,  and  brought 
the  cost  of  my  trousseau  up  to  just 
$37.  I was  not  very  expensively 
dressed,  to  be  sure,  but  I had  enough, 
considering  John’s  income — more,  in 
fact,  than  I had  ever  owned  at  one 
time.  And  there  were  my  old  clothes, 
which  could  be  made  to  last  a long 
time,  with  a little  making  over  and 
repairing. 

The  next  problem  was  to  secure 
what  house  linen  would  be  needed 
with  the  thirty-three  dollars  still  left 
me.  The  following  list  will  show  how 
I solved  it,  but  I must  explain  that  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  a linen  sale  and  secured 
table  cloths,  etc.,  for  one-third  less 
than  I would  otherwise  have  paid.  I 
was  therefore  enabled  to  get  a very 


good  quality. 

3 table  cloths $ 2.50 

1 dozen  napkins 2.25 

1 dozen  towels 2.40 

*4 -dozen  dish  towels 60 

% -dozen  sheets 3.00 

8 pillow  cases  1.50 


$12.25 

By  making  my  own  comforters,  I 
secured  four  that  were  really  nice  for 
$6.  I bought  a fine  pair  of  blankets 
that  were  slightly  damaged  for  $2, 
and  a pretty  good  counterpane  for  $2. 
The  house  was  furnished  with  window 


shades,  for  which  I was  very  thankful, 
as  we  really  could  not  have  afforded 
to  buy  them,  but  there  were  nine  win- 
dows which  must  be  curtained.  For 
the  three  sitting-room  windows  I pur- 

hased  eighteen  yards  of  dotted  Swiss 
• t 15  cents  a yard.  I made  sash  cur- 
tains for  the  two  kitchen  windows  out 
of  the  best  breadths  of  an  old  white 
dress.  The  remaining  four  windows 
were  curtained  with  the  best  quality 
of  cheese  cloth,  which  I purchased  at 
7 cents  per  yard,  making  a total  of 
$4.38  for  curtains  for  my  new  home. 
Forty-eight  cents  was  spent  for  six 
yards  of  gingham  for  three  kitchen 
aprons. 

I then  had  left  $2.89,  which  was 
spent  for  carpet  tacks,  oil  cloth,  and 
several  of  the  many  little  things  that 
are  never  reckoned  in  when  one  is 
making  a list  of  household  necessities, 
yet  which  are  always  sure  to  be  ab- 
solutely essential. 

John  never  had  saved  much  money. 
A young  man  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  save  on  a salary  of  $40  a month, 
and  although  he  had  no  bad  habits, 
it  had  always  taken  all  he  could  earn 
to  meet  his  expenses.  But  when  I 
agreed  to  marry  him  as  soon  as  he 
had  a home  ready,  John  began  to  look 
at  life  differently.  He  was  paying  $6 
a week  for  his  board,  which  amount 
he  had  hitherto  considered  very  rea- 
sonable for  his  board  at  the  hotel. 
Now  he  decided  that  he  could  do  bet- 
ter. The  rooms  over  the  store  were 
vacant,  and  had  been  for  some  time, 
for  ours  was  a village  where  nearly 
every  family  owned  a home.  The  pro- 
prietor was  glad  to  rent  cheaply,  for 
.e  believed  his  property  would  te  safer 
with  responsible  parties  living  in  those 
rooms,  and  John  secured  them  for  a 
year  for  $50.  He  moved  in  at  once, 
and  took  his  meals  out,  at  a cost  of 
$3  a week.  There  was  thus  $3  a week 
saved  out  of  what  he  had  hitherto 
spent  for  his  board,  which  he  could 
now  used  in  furnishing  our  home. 

It  was  necessary  to  purchase  a lit- 
tle furniture  at  once,  that  he  might 
be  fairly  comfortable  during  the  six 
months  that  must  elapse  before  my 
school  would  close  and  we  could  be 
married.  I went  with  him  when  he 
selected  it,  for  we  decided  that  noth- 
ing should  be  purchased  that  would 
not  fit  into  the  new  home. 

A very  nice  cot  bed,  with  mattress, 
was  purchased  for  $5.  I knew  that 
it  could  be  converted  into  a comforta- 
ble couch  for  my  sitting  room  later  on> 
and  that  it  would  also  serve  for  a bed 
should  I chance  to  have  a guest. 

A pair  of  good  pillows  was  pur- 
chased for  $4.  I covered  them  with 
denim  to  keep  them  clean,  for  they 
were  to  go  in  the  bed  room  later  on. 
A pair  of  gray  blankets  cost  $5,  and 
three  sheets,  ready  made,  cost  $2. 
They  were  not  very  good,  but  I 
thought  they  would  last  six  months. 
A fairly  good  comforter  was  pur- 
chased for  $2.50,  and  John’s  bed  was 
comfortable  and  complete  at  a cost  of 
$16.50.  We  might  have  made  it  less, 
but  decided  that  it  would  not  be  good 
economy  to  do  so. 

Next  we  purchased  six  towels  at  a 
cost  of  $1.50,  an  old-fashioned  Boston 
rocker  for  $2,  two  wooden  chairs  for 
50  cents  apiece,  a lamp  with  double 
burner  for  $1  and  a good  mirror  for 
$1.50  bringing  the  amount  up  to  $23. 
These  bits  of  furniture  came  from  a 
second-hand  store.  They  were  good, 
and  when  John  had  polished  them 
they  looked  like  new. 

The  chairs,  including  the  rocker, 
were  all  intended  for  the  kitchen,  in 
that  beautiful  future  of  which  we 
dreamed,  and  John  did  not  want  any- 
thing nicer  until  I should  be  with  him 
to  care  for  it. 

A good  box  of  convenient  size  and 
shape  was  procured  at  a neighboring 
dry  goods  store  for  25  cents.  John 
planed  it  and  rubbed  it  smooth  with 
sand  paper,  ready  to  be  stained  as 
soon  as  he  had  converted  it  into  a 
wash  stand.  A partition  was  first 
fitted  in,  horizontally,  dividing  it  into 
two  equal  compartments.  A small 
drawer  was  fitted  into  the  upper  part 
of  each  of  these  compartments,  and 
shelves  were  put  in  beneath  the  draw- 
er on  one  side.  The  other  was  left  as 
it  was.  I was  going  to  hang  curtains 
before  the  box,  but  John  decided  to 
make  doors,  and  purchased  a well- 
seasoned  board  for  the  purpose  that 
was  just  the  right,  width.  Small 
wooden  starch  boxes  were  nailed  to 


the  top  of  this  stand;  then  the  mirror 
was  fastened  between  them  in  a way 
to  admit  of  its  being  tipped  backward 
or  forward,  as  required.  Two  little 
drawers  were  made  for  one  of  the 
starch  boxes.  The  other  was  furnished 
with  a door.  This  piece  of  furniture, 
when  stained  and  varnished,  looked 
more  like  a dresser  than  a wash  stand, 
and  was  really  quite  pretty.  It  cost, 
all  told,  just  $1.75,  not  reckoning  la- 
bor, and  is  today  one  of  the  handiest 
articles  in  my  kitchen,  for  that  is 
where  we  put  it  when  we  furnished 
our  home. 

We  bought  a second-hand  round 
center  table  for  $1,  which  looked  al- 
most as  good  as  new  when  glued  to- 
gether and  varnished,  and  which  now 
helps  furnish  our  bed  room. 

By  the  time  we  had  purchased  soap, 
kerosene,  lamp  wicks  and  other  trifles 
necessary  to  John’s  comfort  we  had 
spent  exactly  $30,  the  amount  he 
would  save  in  ten  weeks  by  the  new 
arrangement,  and  we  felt  that  the 
foundation  of  the  new  home  had  re- 
ally been  laid. 

During  the  six  months  in  which 
John  roomed  alone  over  the  store  he 
saved  $72  by  so  doing.  His  meals  and 
laundry  cost  him  $15  a month,  and  he 
allowed  $5  a month  for  his  incidental 
expenses,  although  he  did  not  spend 
it  all.  Twelve  dollars  a month  was 
set  aside  for  furniture,  and  the  re- 
mainder went  to  pay  rent,  for  John 
decided  that  the  rent  must  be  paid 
six  months  in  advance  when  we  be- 
gan housekeeping,  that  we  might  be 
relieved  of  one  problem  while  getting 
started. 

He  found  an  opportunity  to  do  some 
evening  work  on  the  books  kept  by 
another  firm,  for  he  is  an  excellent 
accountant,  and  this  enabled  him  to 
pay  our  wedding  expenses  and  make 
me  a present  of  enough  ingrain  car- 
peting for  our  sitting  room,  and  straw 
matting  for  a hall  and  bed  room.  He 
had  bought  nothing  new  for  himself, 
for  he  had  spent  considerable  on  his 
clothes  prior  to  our  engagement,  and 
was  really  well  dressed  for  a man  in 
his  position. 

He  had  just  $50  in  cash  when  we 
moved  into  our  new  home,  and  we 
owed  no  man  a penny.  John’s  em- 
ployer raised  his  salary  to  $45  a 
month,  and  we  meant  not  only  to 
make  that  amount  cover  all  expenses, 
but  to  save  a little  out  of  it  besides. 

We  reached  our  home  in  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon,  and  John  was  to  re- 
turn to  his  work  the  next  morning, 
so  we  knew  we  must  get  as  nearly 
settled  as  possible  during  the  day. 

Here  is  the  list  of  groceries  I had 
made  out  and  sent  to  John  just  before 
our  wedding  day,  that  they  might  be 


delivered  upon  my  arrival 

Flour,  cornmeal,  graham $1.30 

Sugar,  coffee,  tea 85 

Soda,  salt,  pepper  2 3 

Eggs,  lard,  butter  35 

Oats,  wheat,  rice 30 

Potatoes,  cabbage,  onions 20 

Apples,  prunes,  cheese 25 

Baking  powder,  one  loaf  bread.  . .30 

Can  tomatoes,  vinegar 18 

Soap,  kerosene,  matches 45 

Nutmeg,  dried  beef,  codfish 20 

Total  $4.61 


John  got  a ten  per  cent  reduction 
on  all  goods  bought  at  the  store  where 
he  worked,  so  he  paid  just  $4.15  for 
our  first  bill  of  groceries.  There 
were  some  articles  which  I should 
have  liked  to  order  in  large  quantities, 
but  qvery  cent  spent  for  groceries  took 
from  the  sum  to  be  spent  for  furni- 
ture. We  paid  $1  for  fuel  and  had  left 
$44.85  with  which  to  buy  our  furni- 
ture. It  was  a small  amount,  but  we 
had  fully  decided  that  we  would  pur- 
chase nothing  for  which  we  could  not 
pay  at  once.  Mr.  Smith,  the  proprie- 
tor, offered  to  advance  a month’s  sal- 
ary, but  we  declined  with  thanks,  be- 
lieving it  was  not  a good  way  to  begin. 
He  had  made  us  a wedding  present  of 
a set  of  glassware,  including  water- 
pitcher,  goblets,  sauce  dishes,  berry 
dish,  cream  pitcher  and  sugar  bowl, 
and  we  felt  that  we  did  not  want  to 
be  indebted  to  him  for  further  kind- 
nesses. 

John  and  I are  exceedingly  inde- 
pendent. We  were  married  very  quiet- 
ly, for  we  did  not  want  our  friends 
to  send  wedding  presents,  and  so 
thought  best  not  to  let  them  know 
anything  about  it.  We  preferred  to 
have  just  what  we  could  buy  for.  our- 
selves, but  of  course  Mr.  Smith  had 
to  know  what  we  were  doing,  and 
equally  of  course  we  could  not  refuse 
his  gift. 

There  was  a good  pantry  just  off 
the  kitchen,  so  we  were  not  obliged 
to  buy  a cupboard. 

Mr.  Smith  had  hired  the  rooms 


If  You  Understand  Modern  Methods 
and  Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  is 
Interested  in  fanning  or  ga»dening,inthegrow- 
ing  of  fruit  or  of  flow-era,  is  invited  to  send  for 
a free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue  and  full  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  Home  Study  Courses 
in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Landscape  Gar- 
dening and  Floriculture,  winch  we  offer  under 
Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cornell  University. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dei>t.  28.  Springfield,  Mass. 


CUPPER 

LAWN 

MOWER 

CO. 

Dixon,  111. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Hand&Pony 

OWERS 


Also  Marine 
Gasoline  Engines 

2 to  3 H.  P. 


The  mower  that  will  kill  all  the  weeds  in  your  lawn. 
If  you  keep  the  w-eedscut  so  they  do  not  go  to  seed 
and  cut  your  grass  without  breaking  the  small  feed- 
ers of  roots,  the  grass  will  become  thick  and  the 
weeds  will  disappear. 


The  Clipper  Will  Do  It.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  them  or  drop  us  a line. 


STRINGFELLOW’S 

“NEW 

HORTICULTURE” 

This  radical  new  book  has 
arouseo  the  horticultural 
world  as  no  other  book  ever 
published  has.  It  treats  the 
subject  from  a new  stand- 
point. Its  methods  are 
almost  startling.  Leading  « 
orchardists  and  fruit  grow-  , 
ers  endorse  its  principles.  The 
man  who  would  grow,  gather, 
keep  and  ship  fruit  with  the  great- 
est successat least  cost  finds  this 
book  a regular  gold  mine.  No 
work  ever  published  on  the  sub- 
ject  contains  so  much  that  is  new  - 

A and practical.  It’s  sure  to  work  a 

REVOLUTIONARY  complete  turning 
overof  old  theories  and  meth- 
OKHiLNAL  ods.  Read  it  and  make  every 
BOOK.  tree  and  bush  earn  you  more 
money.  Circular  free.  Book, 
postpaid  in  paper  binding,  50c;  cloth.  75c. 
Order  earlj',  as  edition  is  limited.  Address 
Farm  & Ranch  Pub.  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex, 


13  WEEKS  FREE 


Or  15  Months  for  Only  $1.00 


The  Kansas  Farmer 

The  "old  reliable"  Kansas  Farmer, 
sstablished  In  1863,  the  best  genuine 
tgricultural  weekly  paper  in  the  West. 
It  solves  the  problems  for  the  busy 
farmer.  It  helps  and  interests  every 
member  of  the  farmer's  family.  It  has 
12  regular  departments.  Its  contribu- 
tors are  expert  authorities.  It  contains 
24  to  32  pages  each  week.  Sent  on 
trial  three  months  free.  Test  it.  Clip 
the  coupon  below. 


THE  KANSAS  FARMER  CO., 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

I accept  your  trial  offer  to  new 
subscribers  to  send  me  the  Kansas 
Farmer  three  months  free.  At  the 
end  of  the  three  months  I will  eith- 
er send  $1.00  for  a full  year  from 
that  date  or  write  you  to  stop  the 
paper,  and  you  are  to  make  no 
charge  for  the  three  months'  trial. 

Name 

P.  
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thoroughly  cleaned,  papered  and 
painted,  so  I had  no  house  cleaning 
to  worry  about.  John  had  laid  the 
carpet  and  matting,  and  spread  clean 
papers  on  the  pantry  shelves.  I made 
a list  of  the  pieces  of  furniture  we 
couldn’t  possibly  do  without,  and  John 
and  I went  out  to  spend  our  $44.85. 

We  decided  that  what  furniture  we 
bought  should  be  plain,  neat  and  sub- 
stantial, something  that  would  not 
look  very  old  when  compared  with 
the  new  pieces  we  hoped  to  get  from 
time  to  time.  We  had  four  rooms, 
but  it  was  evident  that  all  of  them 
could  not  be  furnished  at  present,  and 
so  we  decided  to  eat  in  our  kitchen, 
which  was  large  and  pleasant. 

John  had  made  a screen  with  five 
leaves  to  set  between  the  stove  and 
dining  table,  and  I shirred  on  blue 
and  white  lawn  that  had  once  served 
as  a “Mother  Hubbard’’  and  had  be- 
come too  shabby  for  further  use,  but 
which  looked  quite  fresh  and  dainty 
when  made  into  a screen. 

We  purchased  a drop-leaf  breakfast 
table,  made  of  hard  wood,  for  $2.25, 
and  two  dining  chairs  for  $1  apiece. 
A fifty-piece  dinner  set,  decorated 
with  blue  forget-me-nots,  cost  $5.  I 
might  have  purchased  dishes  more 
cheaply,  but  these  just  suited  me,  and 
we  decided  to  economize  on  something 
else. 

A half-dozen  best  plated  teaspoons, 
two  tablespoons  and  three  knives  and 
three  forks  cost  $5.40,  but  I had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they 
were  the  best  of  their  kind. 

A good  second-hand  cook  stove, 
with  reservoir,  was  purchased  for  $9, 
and  a very  comfortable  outfit  of  cook- 
ing utensils,  including  a wash  boiler, 
was  obtained  for  $3.50. 

When  the  above-mentioned  articles 
were  paid  for,  John  had  left  just 
$17.70. 

We  could  not  get  a bedroom  suite 
to  please  us  for  less  than  $17,  so  we 
purchased  an  iron  bedstead  with  brass 
trimmings,  and  mattress,  for  $12,  and 
decided  to  get  along  with  what  we  had 
until  we  could  save  money  from 
John’s  salary  for  more  furniture. 

When  our  purchases  arrived  and 
had  been  satisfactorily  placed,  this, 
is  the  way  our  home  looked: 

The  wash  stand  John  had  been  us- 
ing was  placed  across  the  dining  room 
end  of  the  kitchen,  where  it  served  as 
a receptacle  for  table  cloths,  towels, 
etc.,  and  was  considered  a sideboard. 
Besides  this,  there  were  only  the 
breakfast  table  and  dining  chairs  on 
that  side  of  the  screen.  On  the  other 
side  were  the  stove,  the  two  wooden 
chairs,  a kitchen  table  John  had  made 
and  a fine  wood  box,  with  shelves 
above  it,  that  was  also  made  by  him. 
This  was  a very  useful  piece  of  furni- 
ture, and  I must  try  to  describe  it. 
The  lower  part  looked  like  any  wood 
box;  across  the  top,  at  the  back,  was 
nailed  a shelf,  covered  with  zinc,  on 
which  I could  place  the  stove  covers, 
when  they  were  not  wanted  on  the 
stove.  The  back  of  the  box  extended 
up  the  wall  five  and  one-half  feet 
from  the  floor.  The  shelf  for  the 
stove  covers  was  three  feet  from  the 
floor.  Eighteen  inches  higher  up  a 
zinc  lined  box  was  fastened  to  the 
back,  and  in  this  I kept  my  flatirons. 
It  had  a door  so  that  no  steam  from 
cooking  food  could  reach  the  irons 
and  cause  them  to  rust,  and  the  zinc 
lining  made  it  possible  for  me  to  put 
the  irons  in  when  quite  hot.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  space  was  devoted  to 
two  shelves,  which  were  handy  for 
many  purposes.  There  were  hooks 
on  the  sides  of  the  box  for  stove  lift- 
ers, holders,  dust  pan,  fire  shovel,  etc., 
making  a very  convenient  piece  of 
furniture. 

As  will  be  seen,  I had  one  room  be- 
sides the  pantry  very  comfortably, 
and  quite  completely,  furnished.  The 
dining  room  was  closed  until  we 
should  become  wealthier. 

The  greater  part  of  the  $5.70  left 
from  our  furniture  was  spent  in  mate- 
rials for  a few  more  home-made  con- 
trivances. John  had  put  hinged  cov- 
ers on  two  tea  boxes,  which  he  had 
then  padded  and  upholstered,  and  he 
had  made  me  a nice  dress  box  be- 
sides. These  throe  boxes  and  the  bed 
comprised  the  furniture  in  our  bed- 
room. The  boxes  made  good  seats, 
and  were  really  very  pretty,  and  when 
the  curtains  were  hung  the  room  did 
not  look  bare  at  all.  John  made  a 
dressing  case,  something  like  that  he 
had  fashioned  six  months  before,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  better  done,  and  we 
were  as  proud  of  that  room  as  some 
people  would  have  been  after  spend- 
ing a hundred  dollars  on  furniture. 

Our  sitting  room  contained  the 
stand  John  had  bought  when  he  first 
took  possession  of  the  rooms,  the  cot 


bed,  which  we  made  into  a couch,  the 
Boston  rocker,  and  a plain  little  book- 
case John  made  out  of  three  shoe 
boxes.  It  also  held  the  two  dining 
chairs,  between  meals,  and  in  the 
evening  when  they  were  not  needed 
at  the  table.  With  the  carpet  and 
curtains,  the  room  did  not  look  quite 
bare,  although  even  we  could  not  de- 
clare that  it  was  well  furnished. 

Our  next  problem  was  to  so  appor- 
tion John's  salary  that  wo  would  be 
able  to  save  a little,  besides  meeting 
our  everyday  expenses,  and  purchas- 
ing a few  more  articles  of  furniture. 
Although  our  rent  was  paid  six 
months  in  advance,  we  decided  to  .put 
away  $4  a month  just  the  same.  We 
also  decided  to  put  away  $6  a month 
that  we  might  have  something  to 
draw  upon  when  cold  weather  made 
more  fuel  necessary,  or  if  sickness 
should  happen  to  fall  to  our  lot.  So 
as  soon  as  John  got  his  salary  we 
opened  a bank  account,  and  deposited 
$10.  That  left  $35.  We  decided  that 
we  must  not  spend  more  than  $15  a 
month  for  food  and  fuel,  and  we  soon 
discovered  that  we  could  live  nicely 
on  that  amount. 

Our  butcher’s  bill  never  exceeded 
$1  a week,  yet  we  always  had  a plenty. 
Here  is  a copy  of  our  week’s  bill: 


One  pound  beefsteak $0.18 

One  pound  pork  chops 10 

Four  pounds  pot  roast 25 

One  pound  sausage 10 

Mutton  15 

Soup  bone 10 

Total  $0.88 


Meat  from  the  soup  bone  was  used 
for  meat  pie  for  one  dinner.  The  pot 
roast  was  used  for  two  dinners,  being 
warmed  in  gravy  the  second  time.  It 
was  sliced,  cold,  once,  for  tea,  and 
the  rest  made  into  hash. 

Sometimes  I bought  Hamburger 
steak  instead  of  sausage;  veal  or  lamb 
instead  of  mutton,  and  ham  instead  of 
pork  chops.  Occasionally  I had  roast 
beef,  or  poultry,  which  always  made 
two  dinners,  sometimes  three.  When 
my  bill  was  only  8 8 cents  one  week  I 
did  not  worry  if  it  went  to  a dollar 
and  ten  cents  the  next,  but  I never 
spent  more  than  a dollar  for  meat, 
unless  I had  already  saved  the  amount 
in  excess  of  that  sum.  It  is  easy  to 
spend,  and  plan  to  save  some  other 
time,  but  I have  never  allowed  myseTf 
to  be  caught  by  any  such  temptation. 

We  kept  strict  account  of  all  ex- 
penditures, and  at  the  end  of  our  first 
year  of  married  life  we  knew  that 
not  once  had  we  exceeded  the  $15 
per  month  allowed  for  food  and  fuel. 

Our  rent  cost  us  $4.50  a month,  and 
we  spent  50  cents  a month  for  read- 
ing and  stationery. 

The  furniture,  not  mentioned  above, 
which  we  bought  during  that  first 
year,  cost  $60 — or  an  average  of  $5  a 
month,  and  made  us  really  comfort- 
able. We  reserved  $5  a month  for 
incidental  expenses  and  amusements, 
and  never  allowed  ourselves  to  go 
beyond  that  amount.  It  would  require 
an  entire  book  to  describe  the  good 
times  we  had  planning  how  best  to 
spent  the  “incidental  fund,”  as  we 
called  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  we  paid 
our  rent  a year  in  advance,  reserved 
$25  apiece  with  which  to  replenish 
our  wardrobes  and  had  a bank  ac- 
count of  $103. 

Impossible,  you  say,  on  a salary  of 
$45  a month?  Indeed,  my  friend,  you 
are  wrong.  We  did  even  better  than 
that  the  second  year,  for  I had  learned 
from  experience,  but  I have  written 
of  the  first  year,  with  its  lack  of  ex- 
perience, for  the  benefit  of  young 
people  who  may  be  afraid  to  venture 
into  matrimony  on  small  salaries. 
Don’t  do  it  unless  you  have  common 
sense,  and  love  enough  to  lead  you 
to  prefer  a life  of  economy  with  each 
other  to  one  of  comparative  luxury  in 
boarding  houses. 

Don’t  draw  on  the  future  for  a 
penny’s  worth.  Delay  your  marriage 
until  you  have  saved  enough  to  make 
a start,  then  resolve  to  have  a small 
bank  account  whatever  happens. 
There  Is  nothing  else  that  can  give 
such  a feeling  ©f  security. 

JOHN’S  WIFE. 

# 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

Every  cook  knows  how  to  bake  or 
boil  sweet  potatoes;  but  there  are 
cooks,  even  in  the  states  where  sweet 
potatoes  are  grown,  who  do  not  know 
how  to  serve  them  in  any  other  way. 

They  are  delicious  cut  in  thin  slices 
and  fried  like  “Sarataga  chips,”  or 
quartered  lengthwise,  dropped  into 
boiling  lard,  and  allowed  to  cook 
until  they  are  tender. 

Another  nice  way  to  serve  them  is 


THe  Adirondack 
Mountains 

are  now  about  the  most  central 
of  all  the  great  resorts.  They  have 
through  Pullman  sleeping  cars 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
Falls  via  the 


NEW  YORK 

(entral 

LINES 


"AMERICA’S  GREATEST  RAILROAD” 


A night’s  ride  takes  you  from  any 
of  these  places  to  the  center  of 
the  mountains  in  time  for  break* 
fast  next  morning. 


For  a copy  of  “The  Adirondack  Mountains  and  How  to  Reach 
Them,”  which  is  No.  20  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines’  “Four- 
Track  Series,”  containing  a fine  map  of  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains and  adjacent  territory,  with  useful  information  in  regard  to 
hotels,  camps,  lakes,  rivers,  etc.,  send  a two-cent  stamp  to  George 
H.  Daniels,  Manager,  General  Advertising  Department,  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station,  New  York. 

C.  F.  DALY,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  New  York. 


to  parboil  them,  then  slice  them  and 
broil  them  on  a buttered  gridiron 
over  a clear  fire.  Or,  parboil  them, 
then  scrape  them,  place  them  in  a 
dripping  pan  and  let  them  bake  half 
an  hour. 

Sweet  potatoes  roasted  with  meat 
are  delicious;  they  are  also  nice  par- 
boiled, sliced,  then  sprinkled  with 
sugar  and  baked. 

Creamed  sweet  potatoes  is  a favor- 
ite dish  at  our  house.  To  prepare 
it,  pare  the  sweet  potatoes,  cut  them 
in  quarters,  lengthwise,  drop  them  in 
boiling  water  and  let  them  boil  stead- 
ily until  they  can  easily  be  pierced 
with  a fork;  then  drain  them  quite 
dry  and  add  a piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  a hen’s  egg,  a pinch  of  salt, 
a little  white  pepper,  a teaspoonful  of 
sugar  sprinkled  evenly  over  them, 
and  half  a cup  of  good  sweet  cream; 
cover  tightly  and  let  them  stand  on 
the  stove  about  five  minutes  before 
serving. 

Sweet  potato  soup  is  made  as  fol- 
lows; Boil  sweet  potatoes  until  they 
can  be  mashed  through  a colander, 
then  return  them  to  the  water  in 
which  they  were  boiled,  add  pepper, 
salt  and  butter  to  taste  and  serve 
with  croutons. 

Cold  boiled  sweet  potatoes  may  be 
pared,  cut  in  slices  and  fried  in  but- 
ter, when  they  will  be  as  good  as 
when  first  cooked.  They  may  also 
be  mashed  through  a colander,  and 
made  into  a pie,  using  the  same  in- 
gredients as  for  squash  pie.  It  is 
considered  by  many  as  superior  to 
squash  or  pumpkin  pie. 

And  these  are  only  a few  ways  of 
using  this  delicious  vegetable. 

L. -I.  TWITCH-ELD. 

The  poison  ivy  season  will  soon  be 
here,  and  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  for 
it.  In  many  cases,  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre,  rubbed  on  the  affected  parts 
will  give  immediate  relief.  Applica- 
tions of  sweet  oil  are  always  good. 
Sweet  cream  may  be  used  instead  of 
oil.  It  is  also  good  to  wash  the  parts 
in  sweet  milk,  instead  of  using  water. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
leaves  of  the  poison  ivy  grow  in  clus- 
ters of  three,  while  the  other  ivy 
grows  in  clusters  of  five  leaves. — Mrs. 
Carl  Troll,  Frontenac,  Minn. 


J5he 

San  Joaquin 
Valley  °/ 
California 

is  one  of  the  largest  valleys  in  the 
United  States,  with  a plentiful  and 
never-failing  water  supply,  where  the 
small  farmer’s  dimes  grow  into  big 
silver  dollars  very  quickly. 

The  climate  is  ideal.  The  producing 
season  covers  every  month  in  the 
year.  Lands  are  reasonably  cheap, 
and  but  little  capital  is  required  to 
get  a start. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more 
about  this  country,  address 

C.  I.  SEAGRAVES, 

General  Colonization  Agent, 

A.,  T.  & S.  F.  Ry., 

1117  Railway  Exchange, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separators 

Sabe  $io  to  $15  per  colv  ebery 
year  of  use  over  all  Gravity 
Setting  Systems  and  $5  per 
colv  over  all  imitating  separ= 
ators.  

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

Randolph  and  Canal  Sts.  I 74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  I NEW  YORK 


10%  on  Your  Money 

Business  established  nearly  30  years.  Pays 
5 per  cent  dividends  regularly  each  six 
months.  Limited  amount  of  treasury  stock 
offered  for  development  purposes.  Full  par- 
ticulars on  receipt  of  postal. 

F.  C.  OWEN,  W.  F.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Teaches  in  Their  Season 

By  Tlyrtle  Collins 


The  peach  is  really  one  of  the  house- 
keeper's best  friends,  for  not  only  can 
it  be  preserved  for  winter  in  many 
ways  that  are  perfectly  delicious,  but 
it  can  be  used  on  the  table  from  the 
day  when  the  first  peaches  begin  to 
ripen,  until  the  last  baskets  are  found 
in  t lie  market — and  that  covers  a very 
large  portion  of  the  year.  We  begin 
to  gather  the  peaches  before  they  are 
quite  ripe,  for  we  are  so  very  fond  of 
them  that  a few  days  seems  a long 
time  to  wait.  We  make  a pickle  of 
three  cupfuls  of  sugar  to  one  cupful 
of  vinegar,  season  it  well  with  cloves 
and  cinnamon,  that  have  been  boiled 
in  a little  of  the  vinegar  and  strained, 
and  drop  In  the  peaches  which  have 
been  previously  pared  and  cut  into 
quarters.  If  they  are  quite  green,  and 
the  first  ones  are  more  than  likely  to 
be  so,  we  let  them  cook,  slowly,  for 
forty  minutes.  They  will  not  break  up 
badly  if  dropped  into  the  pickle  while 
it  is  boiling  hot.  We  seldomq  serve  all 
the  pickle  with  the  peaches,  but  put  a. 
part  of  it  away  to  be  used  the  next 
time.  If  we  prepare  more  of  the 
peaches  than  we  need  for  supper,  we 
use  the  remainder  for  pie  for  the  next 
day's  dinner. 

Pencil  Dowdy. 

Cut  stale  bread  in  thin  slices,  cut  off 
the  crusts,  butter  each  slice,  and  line  a. 
buttered  pudding  dish  witli  slices.  Fill 
with  sliced  peaches.  Sprinkle  on  sugar 
to  taste,  a little  cinnamon,  and  a pinch 
of  salt,  if  liked.  Add  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  butter,  and  half  a cupful  of 
water.  Cover  with  more  slices  of  the 
buttered  bread,  butter  side  up,  and  for 
filling  use  mashed  peaches,  sweetened 
to  taste.  I select  very  ripe,  sweet 
peaches  for  this,  and  mash  them  with 
a wooden  masher  until  they  are  per- 
fectly smooth.  Sometimes  I flavor  them 
with  lemon,  sometimes  with  nutmeg — 
but  as  a rule,  we  prefer  just  the  mash- 
ed peaches  with  sugar.  I put  in  the 
filling  just  before  serving  the  cake, 
and  when  possible  the  cake  is  served 
warm  from  the  oven.  In  that  case,  we 
eat  it  with  cream,  and  call  it  pudding. 

Peach  Betty. 

Mix  together  three  cupfuls  of  fine 
bread  crumbs,  half  a cupful  of  ground 
sugar,  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  cin- 
namon, and  a pinch  of  salt.  Add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  which 
should  be  stirred  into  the  crumbs.  In 
a buttered  pudding  dish,  place  alter- 
nate layers  of  the  prepared  crumbs  and 
of  peaches  that  have  been  pared  and 
quartered.  Eet  the  first  and  last  layers 
be  of  the  crumbs.  Pour  half  a cupful 
of  water  over  all,  bake  in  a moderate 
oven  for  forty  minutes,  and  serve  with 
hard  sauce. 

Peach  Tapioca. 

Soak  one  cupful  of  farina  tapioca 
over  night  in  three  cupfuls  of  water; 


Fresh  Teaches 

By  Taye  B.  Andre 


Nice,  rosy-cheeked  peaches  artistic- 
ally arranged  in  a fruit  dish,  or  on  a 
small  platter,  make  a lovely  center- 
piece  for  the  table,  and  are  very  pala- 
table when  eaten  in  their  natural  state 
at  the  close  of  the  meal.  Some  like 
to  peel  them,  and  dip  them  into  pow- 
dered sugar  as  they  eat  them.  My  fa- 
vorite way  is  to  slice  the  very  ripe 
white  peaches,  if  they  are  obtainable, 
sprinkle  them  liberally  with  sugar,  and 
set  them  in  a cool  place  for  fifteen 
minutes  before  serving;  then  serve  with 
cream. 

Frozen  Peaches. 

Select  the  large,  ripe,  juicy  peaches, 
cut  them  into  two  or  three  pieces, 
sprinkle  them  with  granulated  sugar, 
and  put  them  into  the  freezer  from 
which  the  dasher  has  been  removed. 
Pack  as  for  freezing  ice  cream,  and  let 
them  remain  until  half  frozen,  which 
will  require  about  an  hour.  Do  not 
take  them  from  the  freeezr  until  the 
very  moment  of  serving,  then  sprinkle 
them  with  sugar  and  serve  in  glass 
dishes. 

Frozen  Pcaclics.  (1!) 

Cut  one  can  of  peaches  into  small 
bits,  add  a pint  of  sugar  and  a quart 
of  water,  and  when  the  sugar  has  been 
dissolved,  place  in  the  freezer.  When 
the  fruit  begins  to  harden,  add  a pint 
of  whipped  cream,  let  it  become  quite 
cold,  and  serve.  This  is  most  delicious. 

Peach  Ice  Cream. 

Pare  two  quarts  of  ripe  white 
peaches,  cut  them  fine,  and  add  one 
cupful  of  sugar  Eet  them  stand  for 
fifteen  minutes.  Make  ice  cream  from 
any  favorite  recipe,  leaving  out  the 
flavoring,  and  when  it  has  become 
thoroughly  chilled,  stir  the  peaches  in- 
to the  cream  and  freeze  as  usual. 

Baked  Peach  Pudding. 

Make  a pastry  of  two  cupfuls  of 
flour,  two-thirds  of  a cupful  of  milk, 
one  heaping  teaspoonfu!  of  baking 
powder,  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
one-lialf  cupful  of  sugar,  and  one  heap- 
ing teaspoonful  of  lard.  Mix  and  roll 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  divide  into  two 
portions.  Place  one  portion  in  baking 
tin,  cover  with  two  cupfuls  of  peaches 
that  have  been  peeled  and  sliced; 
sprinkle  with  sugar,  cover  with  the  re- 
maining sheet,  prick  with  a fork,  and 
bake.  Serve  on  a flat  dish,  cutting  it 
into  squares  after  it  reaches  the  table 
Spread  with  butter  and  sugar,  then 
pour  over  rich  cream,  and  see  if  your 
family  does  not  like  it. 

Peach  Shortcake. 

Make  a pastry  of  one  quart  of  flour, 
half  a pint  of  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls 


drain,  and  add  one  cupful  of  syrup 
from  cooked  peaches.  Arrange  the 
peaches  in  a dish,  pour  the  tapioca 
OVer  them,  add  sugar  to  taste,  and  bake 
iii  a modern  oven  until  clear.  Serve, 
with  sweetened  cream,  or  with  sauce 
made  from  the  peaches. 

Peach  I cc  Cream. 

Make  a plain  ice  cream,  with  either 
lemon  or  vanilla  flavoring.  While  it 
is  freezing,  pare  ard  halve  some  very 
ripe  sweet  peaches.  Sprinkle  a little 
powdered  sugar  over  them,  and  ar- 
range them  in  individual  dishes,  cavi- 
ties up,  then  cover  each  with  ice  cream, 
being  very  sure  to  fill  the  cavities. 
If  your  peaches  are  not  ripe  enough  or 
sweet  enough  to  serve  in  this  way, 
cook  them  for  a few  minutes  in  a very 
rich  syrup,  being  careful  not  to  break 
them,  and  set  them  away  to  cool,  then 
fill  them  with  the  ice  cream.  Just  try 
this  once,  and  I am  sure  you  will  pro- 
nounce it  the  nicest  peach  cream  you 
ever  tasted — much  nicer  than  when  the 
peaches  are  stirred  into  the  cream 
while  freezing. 

Peach  Charlotte  Itusse. 

Prepare  gelatine  as  for  any  charlotte 
russe,  then  add  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  one  cupful  of  granulated  sugar, 
and  one  cupful  of  peach  pulp  to  a quar- 
ter of  a box  of  the  gelatine.  Place  it 
on  the  ice  to  chill,  then  fold  in,  lightly, 
the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  three  eggs, 
and  turn  it  into  a mold.  When  ready 
to  serve,  decorate  it  with  peaches  that 
have  been  pared,  cut  in  halves,  and 
chilled. 

Baked  Peaches. 

Wipe  the  fruit  and  place  it  in  a jar 
with  sugar  between  the  layers.  The 
peaches  should  be  pared  but  not  cup 
up.  Put  in  a little  cold  water,  cover 
the  dish  closely,  and  let  the  peaches 
bake  for  three  or  four  hours  in  a mod- 
erate oven.  This  is  a nice  way  to  serve 
the  clingstone  peaches  that  never  do 
seem  to  get  quite  ripe. 

Pcacli  Meringue. 

Moisten  two  tablespoonfuls  of  corn- 
starch witli  a little  milk.  Scald  one 
quart  of  milk  in  a custard  kettle,  and 
when  it  reaches  the  boiling  point,  add 
the  cornstarch,  and  stir  constantly 
until  it  thickens;  then  remove  it  from 
the  fire,  and  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 
well  beaten  with  half  a cupful  of 
sugar.  Mix  all  together  until  light  and 
creamy,  then  pour  it  over  peaches  that 
have  previously  been  pared,  cut  into 
halves,  and  sweetened  to  taste.  Bake 
this  for  about  twenty  minutes,  then 
cover  with  a stiff  frosting  made  by 
beating  the  whites  of  the  three  eggs 
with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered 
sugar.  Let  it  become  brown,  and  serve 
with  a rich  sauce,  if  it  is  to  be  eaten 
hot,  or  with  sweetened  cream  if  it  is 
served  cold. 


of  baking  powder,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  two,  rounded,  of  lard.  Mix. 
and  roll  into  half-inch  sheets,  and 
place  in  pan  to  bake,  buttering  each 
as  it  is  placed  in  the  pan,  and  placing 
another  on  top  of  it.  Bake  this  quick- 
ly. The  peaches  for  the  filling  should 
be  thoroughly  ripe.  Parp  them,  remove 
the  stones,  cut  them  into  small  pieces 
and  mix  well  with  granulated  sugar. 
Let  them  stand  at  least  fifteen  min- 
utes before  placing  them  between  the 
layers  of  shortcake.  Serve  hot.  and  as 
soon  as  possible  after  taking  the  cake 
from  the  oven.  Serve  with  sweetened 
cream.  Canned  peaches  may  be  used 
quite  as  well  as  fresh. 

Peach  Shortcake.  (2) 

Make  a cake  of  three  eggs,  one  cup- 
ful of  sugar,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter.  Bake  in  three 
tins.  Prepare  the  peaches  as  for  the 
above  recipe,  and  place  between  the 
layers.  This  may  be  served  either  hot 
or  cold,  but  the  peaches  should  not  be 
added  until  just  as  it  is  brought  to  the 
table. 

Peaches  with  Whipped  Cream. 

Stir  together  one  pint  of  cream,  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  and  the  whites  of 
three  eggs.  Beat  with  an  egg  beater 
until  stiff  then  set  on  the  ice  until 
wanted.  Pare  ripe  peaches,  remove  the 
stones,  and  cut  them  into  halves. 
Sprinkle  them  with  sugar  and  place 
them  in  dessert  dishes,  cavities  upward. 
When  ready  to  serve,  fill  the  cavities 
with  the  chilled  whipped  cream.  This 
is  a very  dainty  dish;  and  it  tastes  as 
good  as  it  looks. 
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A hunt  Peaches. 

Peaches  are  really  always  in  season 
with  us,  for  we  have  several  peach 
orchards,  and  even  when  we  do  not 
have  a full  crop,  we  always  have  what 
we  need  for  home  consumption.  We 
are  fond  of  peaches,  either  fresh  or 
canned,  served  with  thick,  sweet  cream, 
beaten  to  a stiff  froth,  and  to  which 
we  have  added  a little  sugar  and  either 
lemon  extract,  or  vanilla,  to  taste. 

Pencil  Pie. 

A tine  pie  is  made  from  peaches 
plucked  fresh  from  the  tree.  Line  the 
pie  tin  with  rich,  crisp  pastry,  then  fill 
with  the  peaches,  which  have  previous- 
ly been  pared  and  quartered.  Sprinkle 
over  this  a little  flour,  sugar  and  nut- 
meg. and  add  bits  of  butter,  and  a 
spoonful  of  water,  then  put  on  a top 
crust.  Serve  hot.  with  sweetened 
cream. 

Pencil  Piulillng. 

Break  an  egg  into  half  a cupful  of 
sugar,  add  nine  heaping  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  and  beat  well.  Add  one  cup- 
ful to  milk,  one  and  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful of  baking  powder,  and  flour  to 
make  a rather  stiff  batter.  Place 
sliced  peaches,  either  fresh  or  canned 
into  a baking  dish,  pour  the  batter 


over  them,  and  let  them  bake  until  the 
fruit  has  had  time  to  become  thorough- 
ly cooked.  This  is  to  be  eaten  with 
sweetened  cream. 

MRS.  LAURA  MASON. 

Martinsville,  Ind. 


Tutting,  Up  Teaches 

By  Faye  B.  Andre. 


Peaches  for  canning  should  not  be 
over-ripe— not  ripe  enough  to  serve 
without  cooking.  They  must  be  firm 
enough  to  admit  of  peeling  without 
becoming  mashed.  Use  the  best  of 
sugar — I prefer  granulated  sugar  made 
of  cane,  not  beets.  Peel  the  peaches 
carefully,  cut  them  in  halves,  remove 
the  stones,  and  throw  them  into  cold 
water  to  keep  them  from  turning  dark. 
If  the  skins  can  be  removed  easily,  it 
is  better  not  to  scald  them;  but  it  is 
bitter  to  resort  to  scalding  than  have 
the  peaches  mashed.  The  more  quickly 
they  are  prepared  the  better.  Always 
use  a porcelain  lined  kettle  for  pre- 
serving purposes. 

Canned  Peaches. 

Select  freestone  peaches  for  canning, 
and  prepare  them  as  above  directed. 
Boil  a pound  of  sugar  in  a pint  of 
water,  skim  it  carefully,  then  drop  in 
as  many  peaches  as  will  fill  a quart 
jar.  Let  them  boil  up  once,  then  stand 
them  back  where  they  will  scald  for 
ten  minutes,  after  which  they  are  to  be 
dipped  into  a glass  jar  and  packed  so 
carefully  they  do  not  break,  yet  so 
closely  they  will  not  swim  in  the  syrup. 
Fill  the  jars  with  boiling  syrup  and 

seal. 

Preserved  Peaches. 

Prepare  the  peaches  as  fpr  canning. 
Make  a rich  syrup,  using  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  sugar  to  a pound  of 
peaches — unless  you  like  them  very 
rich — in  which  case  use  pound  for 
pound.  Boil  the  syrup,  removing  the 

scum,  then  put  in  enough  peaches  to 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  and  let 
them  boil  until  they  are  of  a rich,  red 
color,  then  take  them  out.  one  by  one 
with  a perforated  spoon,  and  place  them 
in  glass  jars.  Boil  the  syrup  down 
until  very  thick,  pour  it  over  the 
peaches,  and  seal  them  carefully. 

Pcacli  Marmalade. 

Boil  twelve  pounds  of  soft,  ripe 
peaches  in  a little  water  until  reduced 
to  a pulp,  then  run  them  through  a 
colander,  and  add  sugar  in  the  propor- 
tion of  half  a pound  to  each  pound  of 
fruit.  Boil  all  together,  stirring  con- 
stantly, until  reduced  to  a thick  mar- 
malade. Put  away  in  wide-mouthed 
bottles  or  preserve  jars. 

Spiced  Peaelies. 

Take  three  pounds  of  sugar,  a pint 
and  a half  of  good  vinegar,  one  ounce 
of  whole  cloves  and  two  sticks  of  cin- 
namon. Boil  all  together,  and  add 
seven  pounds  of  peeled  peaches.  Cling- 
stones are  best  for  this  purpose.  Cook 
them  whole.  If  liked,  a part  of  the 
cloves  may  be  stuck  into  the  peaches. 
Let  them  heat  through  gradually,  then 
boil  until  of  a rich  red  color.  Dip  them 
out  of  the  syrup,  put  them  into  jars, 
boil  the  syrup  down  until  quite  thick 
and  pour  over  them.  Seal  carefully. 
These  are  fine  served  with  meats. 

Candied  Peaches. 

Make  a thick  syrup,  as  for  preserves, 
put  in  as  many  peaches  as  the  syrup 
will  cover,  and  let  them  remain  for 
two  days;  then  take  the  peaches  from 
the  syrup,  drain  them,  sprinkle  them 
well  with  sugar,  and  let  them  dry  in 
the  sun,  or  in  a moderately  warm  oven. 
When  perfectly  dry,  pack  them  in 
boxes,  sprinkling  each  layer  liberally 
with  powdered  sugar. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  above  recipes 
provide  for  all  grades  of  peaches.  The 
best  should  be  selected  for  canning — 
freestones  preferred,  while  clingstones 
are  best  for  pickling,  and  the  inferior 
or  over  ripe  for  marmalade. 

it 

PEACHES  FOR  WINTER. 


of  sugar  for  every  pint  of  juice  thus 
obtained,  let  it  just  come  to  a boil,  and 
turn  it  into  jelly  glasses.  Make  it  on 
a sunshiny  day,  heat  the  sugar  in  the 
oven  before  adding  it  to  the  juice,  and 
I am  sure  you  will  have  good  luck, 
and  that  you  will  never  again  neglect 
to  provide  at  least  a few  glasses  of 
peach  jelly  for  winter. 

Peach  Blitter. 

This  is  another  favorite  recipe,  that, 
I think,  is  not  well  known.  Pare,  pit 
and  slice  the  peaches,  and  place  them 
in  a porcelain-lined  basin,  or  in  a large 
yellow  earthenware  basin.  Add  to 
them  one-third  of  the  pits,  which  must 
be  cracked  before  they  are  put  in. 
Heat  the  peaches  in  a kettle  of  boiling 
water,  stirring  them  occasionally  until 
well  cooked,  then  strain,  and  to  each 
pint  of  the  juice  thus  obtained  add  the 
juice  of  one  lemon.  Measure  again, 
and  add  sugar  in  the  proportion  of  a 
pound  to  each  pint  of  the  juice.  It  is 
better  ndt  to  add  the  sugar  until  the 
juice  has  cooked  down  to  the  required 
consistency,  then  put  it  in  hot  from 
the  oven.  Let  it  come  to  a boil,  and 
take  from  the  first  at  once.  This  is 
an  excellent  jelly  for  jelly  cake,  but  is 
not  clear  and  thick  enough  to  compare 
with  other  fruit  jellies.  It  is  nicer  than 
marmalade,  however.  A good  marma- 
lade is  made  by  squeezing  the  jelly 
bag  so  as  to  get  out  the  pulp.  Variety 
in  your  peach  butter  may  be  obtained 
by  using  other  flavors  than  lemon 
juice.  I sometimes  use  pineapple,  or 
grapes,  especially  wild  grapes,  and 
sometimes  I use  the  lemons  and  differ- 
ent spices. 

Dried  Peaches. 

Don’t  tu-rn  up  an  aristocratic  nose 
at  the  title,  but  read  the  recipe,  for 
you'll  find  it  worth  while.  Pare  peaches 
and  cut  them  into  halves,  fill  the  cavi- 
ties with  sugar,  and  place  them  in  the 
oven  where  they  will  bake  very  slow- 
ly, but  not  burn  or  become  brown. 
When  they  are  partially  dry,  heat  them 
up  as  hot  as  you  can  without  burning 
them,  then  at  once  place  them  in  glass 
jars  that  have  been  fumigated  with  a 
little  burning  sulphur  on  a stick. 
Sprinkle  a layer  of  sugar  in  the  jar, 
then  put  in  a layer  of  peaches,  then 
add  another  layer  of  sugar,  then  more 
peaches,  and  so  continue  until  the  jar 
is  full  to  the  top.  The  last  layer  should 
be  of  the  sugar.  Both  sugar  and 
peaches  must  be  put  in  as  hot  as  pos- 
sible, and  as  quickly.  This  is  an  easier 
task  if  the  peaches  are  not  pared,  and 
sometimes  I dry  them  with  the  skins 
on.  Then,  when  I wish  to  cook  them, 
in  the  winter.  I slip  off  the  skins  as 
they  cook.  This  is  an  easy  matter  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  soften;  but  they 
are  not  as  delicate  as  when  pared  be- 
fore being  dried.  I do  not  use  all  the 
sugar  in  which  they  were  packed  when 
cooking  them,  but  shake  off  what  I 
.can  and  keep  it  to  use  when  making 
peach  pies. 

Brniitlied  Peaches. 

If  you  have  never  made  brandied 
peaches,  try  a few  this  year.  They 
are  not  intoxicating,  as  one  might 
think,  for  the  peach  juice  seems  to 
deprive  the  brandy  of  all  such  effect. 
At  least,  this  recipe  has  been  used  in 
our  family  since  the  days  of  my  great 
grandmother,  and  I have  yet  to  hear  of 
the  first  case  of  intoxication  in  our 
family.  Use  white  clingstone  peaches, 
pare  them  by  pouring  boiling  water 
over  them,  a few7  at  a time,  and  prick 
,eaeh  one  with  a silver  fork,  making 
sure  that  it  touches  the  stone.  Make 
a syrup  using  a pint  of  w7ater  and  two 
pounds  of  sugar  to  four  pounds  of 
peaches.  Add  a little  white  of  egg. 
slightly  beaten,  to  the  syrup  as  it 
cooks.  This  helps  to  clear  it.  and  makes 
the  scum  rise  quickly  and  in  a thick 
substance  that  can  be  easily  removed. 
Skim  it  as  long  as  there  is  any  scum 
to  remove,  then  put  in  the  peaches,  a 
few  at  a time,  boiling  them  slowly 
until  they  are  just  tender,  but  not  at 
all  soft.  Remove  them  carefully  and 
place  them  in  a glass  jar.  Boil  the 
syrup  until  it  is  thick,  then  add  brandy 
in  the  proportion  of  half  a pint  to  a 
pound  of  peaches.  Pour  this  over  the 
peaches  and  seal  at  once. 

Peach  Jam. 


By  Clover  Collins. 

I take  it  that  most  housewives  know 
how  to  can  or  preserve  peaches — per- 
haps. also,  how  to  make  them  into 
sweet  pickles  and  marmalade;  but 
there  are  many  who  do  not  realize  the 
importance  of  cooking  the  different 
varieties  by  themselves,  since  some  are 
sure  to  cook  more  quickly  than  others. 
The  general  rule  given  me  by  quite  a 
noted’  teacher  of  cooking  was  to  let 
whole  peaches  boil  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  those  which  had  been  halved  for 
thirteen  minutes;  but  I have  found 
that  this  rule  must  be  used  with  dis- 
cretion. It  will  work  w7ith  some 
peaches,  some  years;  but  there  are  sea- 
sons when  the  peaches  cook  much  more 
rapidly  than  this  teacher  imagined. 
She  also  instructed  us.  in  canning,  to 
use  six  quarts  of  peaches  to  one  quart 
of  water,  and  to  can  them  without 
sugar.  I do  not  use  sugar,  but  I find 
that  a quart  of  water  to  six  quarts  of 
peaches  makes  them  more  juicy  than 
we  like.  I often  pack  mine  into  jars, 
and  steam  them  without  having  added 
a drop  of  w7ater.  but  I always  have  on 
hand  a little  juice,  or  a few  boiled 
neaches  with  which  to  fill  the  can  be- 
fore sealing  it  for  the  last  time. 

But  I started  out  to  tell  you  how7  to 
make  peach  jelly.  I happen  to  know7 
some  verv  excellent  cooks  who  declare 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  peach 
jelly,  and  so  I am  hoping  to  be  given 
space  enough  to  sav  that  I've  learned 
how  to  do  it.  And  I learned  from  a 
man ! 

Pencil  Jelly. 

Save  all  the  parings  obtained  when 
canning  peaches.  Of  course,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  peaches  are  wrashed  be- 
fore thev  are  pared.  Use  these  parings 
with  a dozen  or  more  of  peaches — de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  parings — 
and  the  same  quantity  of  tart,  juicy 
apples.  Out  up  peaches  and  apples  and 
cookT  with  the  peach  parings,  in  as 
small  amount  of  water  as  possible,  then 
strain  through  a jelly  bag.  Add  a pound 


Pare  the  poaches,  cut  them  from  the 
stones,  and  mash  them  to  a pulp,  using 
a large  silver  spoon  and  a bowl  for 
the  purpose.  Do  not  try  to  mash  more 
at  a time  than  can  be  packed  into  a 
pint  jar.  Add  twro-thirds  as  much 
sugar  as  you  have  of  the  pulp,  pack 
the  jam  into  the  jars,  screw  on  the 
covers,  rather  loosely,  place  them  in  a 
steamer  and  let  them  cook  for  several 
hours,  or  until  the  juice  which  will  ap- 
pear at  first  has  all  been  absorbed  by 
the  fruit.  This  is  a good  job  for  iron- 
ing day.  It  is  a good  plan  to  let  the 
jars  stand  in  the  hot  sun  for  several 
days  afterwrard.  in  order  that  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  juice  may  be  absorb- 
ed. I have  a tin  roof  which  is  fine  for 
this  purpose.  We  think  this  jam  has 
a much  finer  flavor  than  when  it  is 
cooked  so  that  the  steam  escapes,  as 
must  be  the  case  when  open  dishes  are 
used. 


COMBINATION  CANNING  MACHINE  AND 
STEAM  WASHING  MACHINE. 

A new  and  ingenious 
Invention.  Nothing  Ilk* 
It.  Will  fit  any  stove 
or  furnace.  Sold  on  ap- 
proval. We  manufacture 
fruit  cans.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  special 
introductory  offer. 

Also  a Spring  House 
for  your  Gallery  which 
will  keep  milk  sweet 
20  hours  without  Ice. 
Address 

Southwestern  Sheet 
Metal  Works, 

Rodgers,  Texas. 


Fruit  Driers, 


Evaporators 
Prices  from 
$3.50  Dp. 

You  can  save  all  your  fruit,  ber- 
ries, sweet  corn,  etc.,  and  are  a 
first-class  kitchen  safe  for  keep- 
ing pies,  cakes,  etc.  Address 
STUTZMAN,  LIGONTER,  INDIANA 
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Tlums  in  Their  Season 

By  Nina  Lalvrence 


The  plum  is  a fruit  whose  good  qual- 
ities and  many  uses  are  all  too  little 
known.  Both  the  blue  and  the  yellow 
plums  are  delicious  in  flavor  when 
well  ripened,  and  should  be  used  in 
their  natural  state  as  a fruit  dessert, 
much  more  often  than  they  are.  Sim- 
ply wiped  and  served  with  cracked  ice, 
they  make  a tempting  looking  dish  up- 
on the  table,  while  the  large  plums, 
when  thoroughly  ripened,  may  be  cut 
up  and  served  as  a sauce,  without 
cooking,  just  as  peaches  are  served. 
Topped  with  whipped  cream  this  makes 
a dessert  quite  fit  to  “set  before  a 
king.”  When  it  comes  to  cooking 
plums,  the  following  recipes  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  variety  of  ways  In  which 
they  may  be  served. 

Plum  Souffle. 

Stew  plums  until  soft,  sweeten  and 
pass  them  through  a colander  or  fruit 
press.  Place  the  prepared  fruit  in  a 
glass  dish  and  cover  with  a boiled 
custard  made  from  one  pint  of  milk, 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  a half  cup 
of  sugar.  Whip  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
stiff,  allowing  a level  tablespoonful  of 
powdered  sugar  for  each  white,  and 
heap  upon  the  custard. 

Plum  Glace. 

Strip  the  skins  from  ripe  plums  and 
remove  the  stone,  cutting  one  side  of 
the  fruit  only.  Attach  each  plum  to 
a hook  of  fine  wire  and  dip  each  one 
separately  into  boiled  sugar  and  hang 
up  to  dry.  The  sugar  should  be  boiled 
to  the  point  at  which  it  will  become 
brittle  when  taken  up  on  a bit  of  stick. 
The  plums  thus  treated  make  a rich 
confection,  and  are  nice  to  serve  as  the 
climax  of  a “company”  dinner. 

Plum  Pudding. 

Pare  and  stone  ripe  plums  and  cook 
them  till  soft  in  a little  water.  Soak 
one  cup  of  bread  crumbs  in  two  cups 
of  boiling  milk;  add  five  tablespoons 
of  sugar,  a tablespoonful  of  butter  and 
five  beaten  eggs.  Cool  and  mash  the 
plums,  and  add  to  the  mixture,  beating 
all  till  light.  Put  into  a buttered  pud- 
ding-mould and  place  in  the  oven,  set- 
ting the  mould  inside  a pan  of  boiling 
water.  Cover  the  pudding  and  bake 


Nearly  every  housekeeper  has  her 
favorite  method  of  canning  and  jelly- 
making, but  by  varying  these  rules  a 
great  variety  of  acceptable  dishes  may 
be  secured  from  each  sort  of  fruit,  as 
its  season  comes.  Plums  may  not  only 
be  made  up  into  sauce  and  jelly,  but 
into  marmalades,  butters,  sweetmeats 
and  other  forms,  all  of  which  add  relish 
to  the  winter  bill  of  fare.  Plums  for 
canning  should  be  ripe,  but  not  over- 
ripe. The  latter  will  not  keep  as  well, 
neither  will  they  preserve  their  form. 
The  ripest  fruit  should  be  used  for  jel- 
lies, marmalades  and  butters. 

Canned  Plums. 

To  a pound  of  sugar  add  one  cupful 
of  water,  and  when  the  syrup  boils, 
add  plums  which  have  been  wiped,  and 
pricked,  so  that  the  skins  will  not 
burst  in  cooking.  Boil  till  tender  and 
clear,  fill  into  jars,  adding  syrup  to 
the  brim.  Seal  quickly,  having  the  jar 
standing  in  hot  water  when  fruit  is 
put  in. 

Another  rule  for  canned  plums,  not 
quite  so  rich,  calls  for  one  pint  of 
water  to  a pound  of  sugar  and  two 
pounds  of  fruit.  The  syrup  should  be 
made  first,  as  in  the  previous  rule. 

Preserved  Plums. 

Wash  and  prick  plums,  and  place  in 
a stone  jar.  Make  a syrup  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  cup  of  water  to  a pound 
of  sugar,  skim  the  syrup,  and  pour 
over  the  fruit  in  the  jar,  placing  a 
plate  on  top  of  the  plums  to  keep  them 
covered.  The  next  day,  drain  off  the 
syrup,  bring  it  to  a boil,  skim  as  be- 
fore and  pour  again  over  the  fruit. 
Repeat  this  for  three  or  four  days, 
then  place  syrup,  with  the  plums,  in 
the  preserving  kettle  and  boil  gently 
for  half  an  hour. 

This  makes  a rich  preserve  which 
will  keep  without  sealing.  If  not  placed 
in  covered  cans,  however,  it  should  be 
covered  after  the  fashion  of  jelly  with 
paper  dipped  in  alcohol,  placed  directly 
upon  its  surface,  or  better  still,  with 
melted  paraffine  wax. 

Plum  .Jelly. 

Place  plums  in  preserving  kettle  with 
just  enough  water  to  cover  and  boil 
till  soft.  Dip  out  the  juice,  place  the 
fruit  in  bags  to  drain,  but  do  not 
squeeze,  as  the  whole  fruit,  after  drip- 
ping, is  used  for  marmalade. 

Put  the  juice,  after  measuring  it 
carefully,  in  the  kettle  and  let  it  boil 
for  twenty  minutes.  Weigh  out  as 
many  pounds  of  sugar  as  there  were 
quarts  of  juice,  or  the  sugar  may  be 
measured,  a pint  weighing  just  a 
pound.  Place  the  sugar  in  a shallow 
pan  or  pans,  in  the  oven.  Let  it  get 
hot  enough  so  that  you  can  scarcely 
bear  your  hand  in  it.  but  do  not  let  it 
melt.  When  the  juice  has  boiled  for 
twenty  minutes,  pour  into  it  the  hot 
sugar.  The  sugar  should  “hiss”  when 
poured  in.  Stir  well,  and  when  the 
juice  begins  to  boil  again,  put  into 
glasses.  By  this  method  of  heating  the 
sugar,  there  is  no  uncertainty  about 
the  time  of  cooking,  or  need  of  testing 
to  see  when  it  is  jellied.  This  rule  has 
been  tried  year  after  year,  and  its  first 
failure  is  yet  to  be  recorded. 

TMiim  Mnrmulndc. 

Take  the  plums  that  are  left  from 
the  jelly  making  and  put  through  a 
sieve  or  fruit  press.  Put  the  pulp  on 


one  hour.  To  be  eaten  with  sweetened 
cream. 

Cottage  Pudding  With  Plums. 

Make  a batter  from  one-half  cup  of 
sugar,  three  tablespoons  melted  but- 
ter, one  cup  milk,  one  beaten  egg,  one 
pint  of  flour  and  two  tablesnoonfuls 
of  baking  powder.  Add  to  this  ripe 
plums,  peeled  and  cut  into  slices.  Bake 
in  a loaf,  like  a loaf  cake,  and  serve 
hot  with  hard  sauce. 

Plum  Cobbler. 

Pare  and  remove  the  stones  from  a 
sufficient  number  of  plums  to  fill  a 
shallow  pudding  dish.  Add  sugar  and 
water,  and  cover  with  either  a pio 
crust  or  a light  biscuit  crust.  Press 
well  to  sides  of  the  dish,  and  make 
openings  near  the  center  to  allow  the 
escape  of  steam.  Bake  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  To  serve, 
invert  the  crust,  with  plums  piled  upon 
it.  Cut  in  sections  and  serve  with 
cream.  It  is  good  either  warm  or  cold, 
A Favorite  Pudding. 

Stew  plums  in  water,  sweeten  to 
taste,  and  when  soft  and  still  boiling 
hot,  add  to  the  juice  thin  slices  of  nice 
bread.  When  sufficient  bread  has  been 
thoroughly  moistened,  put  alternate 
layers  of  bread  and  fruit  in  a deep 
dish,  cover  with  a plate,  and  when 
cooled  sufficiently,  place  on  ice.  When 
thoroughly  chilled,  serve  with  whipped 
cream. 

Rice  Pudding  With  Plums. 

Boil  in  a double  cooker,  one  cup  of 
rice  and  two  ounces  of  sugar,  with 
enough  milk  to  cover.  When  rather 
soft,  remove  from  fire  and  when  nearly 
cold,  add  one  ounce  of  butter,  three 
well-beaten  eggs  and  three  tabespoon- 
fuls  of  cream.  Place  ripe  plums  in  a 
baking  dish  with  a little  water  and 
sugar.  Cover  and  allow  them  to  cook 
till  softened.  Pour  the  prepared  rice 
over  them  and  bake  thirty  minutes 
longer.  Serve  with  a pudding  sauce. 

Plum  Pie. 

Pare  the  plums  and  remove  stones. 
Cut  into  halves  or  smaller,  sprinkle 
liberally  with  sugar  and  bake  with 
upper  and  lower  crusts. 


the  stove  to  boil,  first  measuring  it. 
After  boiling  half  an  hour  add  a quan- 
tity of  sugar  equal  to  the  original 
amount  of  pulp,  and  boil  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  longer,  taking  care 
that  it  does  not  scorch.  This  marma- 
lade is  very  thick  and  rich.  A good 
marmalade  is  made  by  taking  half  as 
much  sugar  as  pulp. 

Plum  Filling  for  Pies. 

Use  the  recipe  for  plum  marmalade, 
with  a little  less  sugar,  and  put  away 
in  sealed  cans.  This  may  be  used  for 
pies,  as  pumpkin  would  be  used,  add- 
ing milk,  eggs  and  sugar. 

Pickled  Plums. 

The  following  is  a very  simple  rule 
for  making  pickled  plums:  To  seven 

pounds  of  plums,  wiped  and  with  the 
stems  left  on,  take  four  pounds  of 
sugar,  two  ounces  of  stick  cinnamon, 
two  ounces  of  whole  cloves,  a little 
mace  and  one  quart  of  good  cider  vin- 
egar. Fill  a stone  jar  with  alternate 
layers  of  plums  and  spices  and  pour 
the  scalded  vinegar  and  sugar  over  all. 
Let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  theii 
turn  into  the  preserving  kettle  and 
scald  all  together.  Plums  may  be  pre- 
pared at  different  times,  and  more  vin- 
egar and  sugar  scalded  and  poured 
over  till  the  jar  is  filled,  then  scald 
all  at  one  time. 

Euehered  Plums. 

Boil  together  two  quarts  of  vinegar, 
six  pounds  of  sugar  and  one  ounce  of 
stick  cinnamon.  Pour  this,  boiling  hot, 
over  nine  pounds  of  blue  plums.  Draw 
off  the  liquor  every  morning  for  five 
mornings,  bringing  it  to  a boil  and 
pouring  again  over  the  plums.  The  last 
day,  boil  fruit  and  liquor  together  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  when  the  plums 
are  ready  for  use. 

I'luin  Sweetmeats. 

Take  perfectly  ripe  Damson  plums, 
peel,  divide,  removing  the  stones,  and 
place  them  over  a gentle  heat  to  cook 
in  their  own  juice.  When  soft,  rub 
them  through  a sieve  or  put  through 
fruit  press,  and  return  to  stove,  add- 
ing just  enough  sugar  to  sweeten,  and 
a little  cinnamon.  Wherf  nearly  done 
add  a little  thin,  sour  wine,  to  keep  the 
confection.  Put  away  in  jars  with 
melted  paraffine  over  the  top.  This  is 
a favorite  German  recipe. 


Miscellaneous  Recipes 


Candied  Plums. 

Select  large,  firm  plums,  cut  them 
into  halves,  and  remove  the  stones. 
Lay  the  halves  on  a shallow  dish, 
dredge  with  plenty  of  powdered  sugar, 
and  place  them  in  a moderately  hot 
oven.  Close  the  door,  and  let  them  re- 
main for  half  an  hour;  then  take  them 
out,  place  them  in  thin  layers  on  glass 
plates,  and  put  them  where  they  will 
dry.  You  will  find  them  delicious. — 
Mrs.  H.  O.  Lane. 

Bottled  Plums. 

Drop  ripe  plums  into  hot  syrup,  al- 
lowing them  to  remain  only  long 


enough  to  become  heated  through.  Re- 
move them  carefully  Into  a granite 
basin,  and  let  them  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  put  them  into  glass 
jars.  Boil  the  syrup  again,  skim  it 
carefully,  then  remove  II  from  the  fire 
When  it  lias  become  nearly  cold,  pour 
it  over  the  plums,  put  on  the  covers, 
set  the  jars  into  water  reaching  nearly 
to  the  tops,  and  let  them  boil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  screw  the 
covers  down  as  tightly  as  possible,  and 
set  away  in  a cool  dark  place. — Mrs. 
I-I.  O.  Lane. 

Canned  Plums. 

Scald  the  plums  in  soda  water,  re- 
moving them  as  soon  as  they  are 
thoroughly  heated,  and  before  the  skin 
has  begun  to  break.  Put  them  into 
quart  cans,  and  pour  over  them  a syrup 
made  of  granulated  sugar  dissolved  in 
a little  water.  Run  a silver  knife 
around  the  edges  of  the  can,  before 
sealing,  to  let  out  all  the  air. — M.  E. 
Beard. 

To  Serve  J’Iiiiiih. 

One  of  the  very  nicest  ways  to  serve 
plums  is  to  remove  the  stones,  and 
place  them  in  a deep  dish  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  sliced  bananas. 
Cover  them  with  sugar,  and  set  them 
on  ice  that  they  may  become  very  cold 
before  serving,  then  eat  with  whipped 
cream.  Another  nice  way  is  to  remove 
the  stones,  fill  the  cavities  with  pow- 
dered sugar,  and  chill  the  plums  in  tie 
freezer  before  serving.  They  may  then 
be  served  with  or  without  cream,  or 
heaped  about  a small  dish  of  ice  cream. 

- — Mrs.  C.  K.  Plumb. 

Canned  Peaches. 

Dissolve  two  cupfuls  of  granulated 
sugar  in  as  little  water  as  possible, 
using  a granite  kettle  for  the  purpose. 
Drop  in  peaches  that  have  been  pared 
and  halved,  let  them  cook  until  they 
can  be  easily  pierced  with  a broom 
splint,  then  put  them  into  your  glass 
cans,  jarring  them  to  pack  them  solid- 
ly. Place  the  can  in  a pie  tin.  pour 
hot  water  around  it.  and  set  it  in  the 
oven  to  keep  hot  until  the  juice  flows 
freely  from  the  fruit,  and  the  fruit  it- 
self has  settled.  We  leave  ours  in  the 
oven  about  half  an  hour,  then  fill  the 
cans  full  from  the  kettle,  and  seal  at 
once. — M.  E.  Beard,  Morrice,  Mich. 

Peach  Syrup. 

A nice  way  to  use  your  clingstone 
peaches  is  to  slice  them  down  to  the 
core,  cook  until  tender,  and  strain  as 
for  jelly.  Add  granulated  sugar  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pound  to  a quart  of 
the  juice,  and  boil  until  it  appears 
thick  on  the  spoon,  then  strain  into 
pint  bottles  and  seal.  This  is  just  the 
thing  for  delicate  desserts  in  winter. 
It  is  also  very  nice  when  diluted  with 
water  and  used  as  a beverage. — Mrs. 
F.  S.  Dietz,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Pickled  Peaches. 

Pare  the  white  clingstone  peaches 
with  a very  sharp  knife,  leaving  them 
smooth.  In  a porcelain  kettle,  put 
eighteen  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar, 
three  cupfuls  of  good  cider  vinegar, 
and  let  come  to  a boil.  Put  in  as  many 
of  the  prepared  peaches  as  the  vinegar 
will  cover,  let  them  boil  until  they  are 
clear,  then  take  them  out  as  quickly 
as  possible,  with  a silver  tablespoon, 
and  lay  them  lightly  in  a stone  jar. 
Continue  until  all  the  peaches  have 
been  cooked  in  the  syrup,  or  until  the 
jar  is  two-thirds  full  of  the  fruit,  then 
boil  the  syrup  a little  more  and  pour 
it  over  the  peaches,  placing  a plate 
in  that  jar  to  keep  them  under  the 
syrup.  When  they  are  cool,  cover  them 
with  paper,  tying  it  on  securely,  and 
set  them  away  in  your  cellar.  In  three 
weeks  they  are  ready  to  use.  They 
will  keep  for  two  years.  Do  not  remove 
the  pit.  as  it  gives  them  a fine  flavor. 
Don't  use  spice  of  any  kind.  I believe 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  they  can 
not  be  excelled. — Mrs.  S.  H.  H,  Cordelle, 
Okla. 


MONEY  1X111  CHRISTMAS. 

Everyone  wants  extra  money  for 
Christmas.  On  last  page  of  this  issue 
is  an  offer  which  will  tell  you  how  to 
get  it. 


BABY  COVERED  WITH  SORES. 


Would  Scratch  and  Tear  the  Flesh  Un- 
less Hands  Were  Tied — “Would 
Have  Hied  hut  for  Cuticura.” 


“My  little  son,  when  -about  a year 
and  a half  old,  began  to  have  sores 
come  out  on  his  face.  I had  a physi- 
cian treat  him,  but  his  sores  grew 
worse.  Then  they  began  to  come  on 
his  arms,  then  on  other  parts  of  his 
body,  and  then  one  came  on  his  chest, 
worse  than  the  others.  Then  I called 
another  ph’sician.  Still  he  grew 
worse.  At  the  end  of  about  a year 
and  a half  of  suffering  he  grew  so  bad 
I had  to  tie  his  hands  in  cloths  at 
night  to  keep  him  from  scratching  the 
sores  and  tearing  the  flesh.  He  got  to 
be  a mere  skeleton,  and  was  hardly 
able  to  walk.  My  aunt  advised  me  to 
try  Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment.  I 
sent  to  the  drug  store  and  got  a cake 
of  the  Soap  and  a box  of  the  Oint- 
ment, and  at  the  end  of  about  two 
months  the  sores  were  all  well.  He 
has  never  had  any  sores  of  any  kind 
since.  He  is  now  strong  and  healthy, 
and  I can  sincerely  say  that  only  for 
your  most  wonderful  remedies  my 
precious  child  would  have  died  from 
those  terrible  sores.  Mrs.  Egbert 
Sheldon,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Woodville, 
Conn.,  April  22,  1905.’’ 


Tlums  for  Winter 

By  Mrs.  T.  D.  Colvles 
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Sure  Seal 

home  canning;  of  vege- 
tables, meat  and  fruit 
made  easy  andeertain 
by  The  Economy  Jar 

To  give  you  an  idea  how 
easy  it  16  to  can  fruit6, 
soups,  vegetables,  meats, 
etc.  in  the 
Econo  m y 
way  — note 
the  wide 
'mouth  — 
how  easy  it 
is  to  put 
■ your  hand  in 
land  thor- 
oughly clean 
the  jar.  No 
lough  seams  inside  01  out 
to  catch  lint,  chip  into 
food  or  scratch  you.  After 
pouring  the  fruii 
and  wiping  rim 
of  jar,  clap  on 
t h e gold  - lac- 
quered  cap 
( acid-  proof. ) 

No  s cr  e w ing, 
twisting  or 
prying.  Just 
press  the  cap 
on  gently.  No 
Druises,  burns, 
cuts  or  sprains 
when  you  use  the  Economy. 
Put  clamp  on  top  to  hold 
cap  in  position  while  con- 
tents are  cooling.  The 
cooling  forms 
a vacuum  and 
holds  cap  on 
firmly.  Jar  is 
then  absolutely 
air  tight.  Next 
day  remove 
clamp,  which 
lifts  off  lightly. 
If  the  food  was 
cooked  enough 
held  tight  by 
, and  contents 
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cannot  spoil,  as  no  air  can 
leak  in  it  the  cap  loosens, 
contents  were  not  cooked 
enough  to  ster- 
ilize,  and  can 
be  heated  again 
and  saved. 

The  Kconom) 
auto  maticaliy 
informs  you  if 
contents  are  in 
proper  coa4i 
~~  tion  to  pat 

away.  W ben  ready  to  use, 
puncture  cap  with  can 
opener  and  pry  off  lightly 
No  sprained  wrists,  no  un 
screwing,  no  hands  gashed 
by  broken  glass.  No  glasi 
particles  In  food:  no  smelly 
top;  contents  fresh  and 
sweet  as  the  day  you  put 
them  up.  No  separate  rub 
ber  rings  required.  The 
Economy 
is  the  ia: 
you  will 
use  with 
comfort 
satisfaction 
year  after 
year.  There  is 
absolutely  n o 
that  looks 
like,  works 
like,  seals  like, 
keeps  like,  or 

opens  like  the 

Economy.  Using  so  mi 
other  jar  cannot  give  yoi 

any  notion  of  what  the 

Economy  really  is  and  whai 
it  really  will  do.  Trytht 
Economy  for  yourself.  Asl 
your  dealer  for  it.  Sent 
his  name  and  state  if  he 
sells  the  Economy  Jar,  and 
we  will  send  you  free  a 
book  of  recipes.  Write 
direct  to  main  office. 

KERR  GLASS  MFG.  CO 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 

285  Hoyt  Street 
Branch  Office,  Dep.  E 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


CANNING  OUTFITS 

We  make  and  sell  them  to  work  on  cook 
stove  or  furnace,  of  all  sizes  and  prices  for 
either  home  or  market  canning;  the  best 
outfit  yet  invented;  the  best  book  of  in- 
struction ever  published.  We  start  you  in 
the  canning  business.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  circular  of  valuable  information. 

THE  RANEY  CANNER  CO., 


Canning  Business,  Free 

INFORMATION 

MODERN  CANNER  CO.,  Bridgeport,  Ala. 


Better  Than 
The  Original 

Is  almost  the  universal  verdict  of  those 
who  have  received  these  Photographs. 

The  accompanying  Engrav- 
ing is  made  from  a photo- 
graph that  we  copied  from 
one  that  cost  $(>.00  a dozen. 

Placed  side  by  side  you 
cannot  tell  it  from  the 
original.  In  a large  num- 
ber of  cases  the  copy  is 
much  better  than  the  or= 
iginal. 

Photographic  science  has 
advanced  so  far  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a 
whole  dozen  taken,  hut  se- 
cure one  good  likeness,  send 
it  to  us  and  we  can  make  one  dozen  copies  that 
will  battle  every  effort  of  your  local  photogra- 
pher to  equal. 

We  Guarantee  that  these  photographs  will 
be  satisfactory  in  workmanship  and  that  they 
will  please  you  from  an  artistic  standpoint. 
If  not  entirely  satisfactory  we  will  cheerfully 
return  your  money.  Samples  of  our  Photos 
Free  on  request. 

Our  60-Day  Offer 

If  you  will  send  us  your  photograph  and  $1.00, 
within  the  next  HO  days  we  will  send  you  one 
dozen  of  these  photographs,  return  the  orig= 
inal  unharmed,  and  in  addition  mail  you 
Vick’s  Magazine  each  month  for  one  year. 

SEND  $1 .00  NOW  and  get  one  dozen  pho- 
tographs and  a year  s subscription  to  Vick’s 
Magazine.  Our  publication  lias  been  recog- 
nized as  the  leader  in  the  floral  and  garden  field 
for  over  a quarter  of  a century.  It  has  recently 
been  enlarged  and  improved  and  many  new 
departments  added,  making  it  a Home  Maga- 
zine eur  the  Whole  Family.  Price 50  cents 
a year.  Sample  copy  FREE. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  We  want  a good 
live  agent  in  each  locality  to  sell  our  photos— one 
who  is  a hustler  and  willing  to  work.  Our  agents 
m«.ke  big  money.  Write  for  our  liberal  terms 
and  samples. 

V VicK  Publishing  Co. 

Photo  Dept.  35  Dansville,  \.Y. 


Having;  received  a sample  copy  of 
The  Fruit-Grower,  I find  that  I have 
been  missing  something  I should  have 
been  reading  all  these  years.  Inclosed 
find  $1  for  my  subscription. — W.  V. 
Jackson,  Coldwater,  Kan. 


^ ^ 


A bulletin  from  the  Missouri  Ex- 
periment Station  says  that  the  tin-can 
cream  separators  which  are  so  exten- 
sively advertised  are  no  better  for  se- 
curing cream  than  ordinary  tin  cans, 
and  not  as  good  as  the  shallow-pan 
method.  This  is  in  line  with  reports 
from  other  experiment  stations. 


-sgi. 


CHRISTMAS  MONEY. 

Read  announcement  on  last  page  of 
this  issue,  and  learn  how  to  get  some 
money  for  Christmas,  with  very  little 
effort. 


Monthly  Page 
Twenty 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI  T“rtUMSS 


j Major  Holsinger  ’ s Dept. 


The  joint  June  meeting  of  the  Doug- 
las County  and  the  Missouri  Valley 
Horticultural  Societies  was  held  at  the 
home  of  A.  H.  Griesa,  Lawrence,  Kan, 

A special  effort  was  put  forth  by 
our  secretary,  Mr.  Wilson,  that  our 
society  should  “be  shown,”  as  he  had 
chartered  a car  for  the  occasion.  More 
than  60  of  our  people  were  alert  early, 
as  to  be  of  the  aggregation  all  were 
required  to  be  at  the  union  depot  at 
8 a.  m.  There  were  to  be  no  baskets, 
this  the  positive  order  by  our  Douglas 
County  brethren,  as  we  were  to  be 
“their  guests.”  Parkville  was  repre- 
sented by  some  twenty  representatives 
and  were  already  present  when  our 
Rosedale  army  arrived. 

The  secretary  passed  the  tickets 
which  admitted  us  to  our  car,  which 
was  up-to-date.  The  ride  to  Law- 
rence was  enjoyed  in  visiting  and  get- 
ting better  acquainted  with  the  few 
strangers  of  our  party. 

The  Kaw  valley,  one  of  Nature’s 
wonders  as  an  agricultural  storehouse, 
as  at  her  best.  Already  much  of  her 
wheat  was  in  shock,  and  activity  and 
bustle  in  cutting  the  grain  was  on  all 
hands.  The  wheat  seems  to  have  been 
a most  excellent  crop  and  the  present 
hot  dry  weather  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  harvester.  The  potato  is  wide- 
ly planted  in  this  valley,  but  the 
weather  is  very  much  “ferninst”  this 
crop,  and  if  rain  doesn’t  come  soon 
the  potato  cron  will  be  a minus 
quantity.  Corn,  too,  is  at  a standstill, 
and  as  we  looked  out  over  these  bot- 
toms they  could  see  the  cultivators  at 
long  distance  by  the  cloud  of  dust 
made  by  the  cultivator. 

On  arriving  at  Lawrence  we  were 
taken  in  charge  by  our  Douglas 
County  friends,  led  by  President  Mc- 
Comb.  Into  wagonettes  or  great  mov- 
ing vans  we  were  crowded  and  the 
procession  moved  through  the  princi- 
pal streets  of  the  city,  landing  ulti- 
mately with  our  venerable  friend,  A. 
H.  Griesa.  We  were  extremely  sorry 
to  find  him  an  invalid,  but  cheery  and 
assured  all  of  a hearty  welcome,  as 
did  his  most  estimable  wife.  The 
grounds  of  Mr.  Griesa  are  a marvel; 
as  here  are  trees  of  many  kinds,  some 
entirely  new  to  us,  all  seeming  to  be 
at  home  on  these  grounds.  Thus  the 
white  pine  and  the  southern  cypress, 
and  a marvel  of  beauty  it  was.  In 
the  rear  of  the  house  there  was  a per- 
fect jungle  of  many  things  growing. 
There  were  a number  of  mulberries 
and  service  or  “shad”  berries  by  the 
bushel  now  ripe.  If  there  is  a mar- 
ket for  this  fruit,  seeing  it  on  these 
grounds,  I should  think  it  profitable. 

The  dinner  was  all  one  with  a good 
appetite  could  desire.  As  most  of  us 
had  breakfasted  early,  it  was  truly 
enjoyed. 

President  McComb  of  the  Douglas 
Society  presided,  assisted  by  Secretary 
Wilson  of  our  Missouri  Valley,  acting 
as  secretary.  After  some  pleasant 
words  of  welcome  by  the  president, 
and  reading  of  minutes,  our  veteran 
horticulturist,  Hon.  S.  S.  Reynolds, 
gave  quite  an  extended  account  of 
early  horticulture  In  Douglas  County. 

I hope  to  see  his  paper  published  en- 
tire. Among  the  first  to  engage  in  or 
attempt  to  grow  fruit  in  this  county 
was,  he  assured  us,  your  humble  ser- 
vant, who  essayed  at  this,  the  spring 
of  ’68.  While  the  Douglas  County  So- 
ciety was  first  organized  in  this  place 
in  1867,  or  before  the  birth  of  either 
the  Missouri  Valley  or  Kansas  State 
Societies. 

The  president  called  on  President 
Dutcher  of  the  Missouri  State  Society 
to  respond  to  “The  Women  of  Mis- 
souri.” How  well  the  doctor  did  this 
is  known  only  to  those  who  heard 
him.  The  doctor  is  always  most  happy 
in  his  climax — and  was  exceedingly  so 
on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  long  recognized  as 
an  expert  among  small  fruits,  read  a 
most  excellent  paper  on  “Expert  Test 
of  New  Fruits."  This  paper  we  will 
give  our  readers  entire,  having  re- 
ceived it  of  him.  He  offered  some 
suggestions  on  the  line  that  to  be  suc- 
cessful you  should  take  the  best  horti- 
cultural papers  published,  and  named 
among  those  he  would  especially  rec- 
ommend, as  The  Western  Fruit- 
Grower  and  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Mr.  Brown  made  several  allusions 
to  one  who  was  in  years  past  known 
as  the  “potato  king,"  saying  that  he 
had  received  ideas  which  had  he  put 
in  practice  would  have  made  him  a 
richer  man  than  he  now  is,  but  that 
to  succeed  one  should  give  his  best 


efforts  to  one  line  and  not  engage  in 
too  many.  Life  is  too  short  to  do 
many  things  well.  “One  idea,”  said 
Mr.  Brown,  “I  got  was  in  the  secur- 
ing second  crop  seed  potatoes,  which 
I did,  and  found  them  worth  very 
much  more  than  the  tubers  of  the 
first  crop.” 

The  president:  We  are  happy  today 
in  the  array  of  leading  horticulturists 
present,  and  we  want  to  use  them. 
Having  called  on  the  president  of  our 
sister  Missouri  society,  it  is  but  fitting 
that  we  hear  from  our  Kansas  State 
Society,  and  I now  call  out  Major  Hol- 
singer to  stand  up  for  Kansas. 

We  responded  by  first  introducing 
the  best  horticultural  paper  published, 
specimens  of  which  we  offered  for 
distribution. 

Mr.  Reynolds  alluded  to  me  as 
among  the  earliest  to  attempt  fruit- 
growing in  this  county.  Just  12  miles 
southwest  of  this  I took  a claim  in  ’57 
and  in  spring  of  ’58  planted  my  first 
nursery  stock.  Sickness  took  me  back 
to  my  mountain  home  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  war  coming  on,  I did  not 
return  to  Kansas  until  the  spring  of 
’68.  My  stock  fortunately  was  ap- 
propriated by  neighbors,  and  one  or- 
chard by  Mr.  Henry  Webber  had 
borne  fruit.  At  first  we  were  assured 
it  was  idle  to  attempt  growing  apples, 
pears  and  peaches  on  prairie  soil,  yet 
subsequent  developments  proved  the 
contrary.  The  native  fruits  grew 
wherever  there  were  timber  belts. 
Crab  apples,  grapes,  mulberries, 
plums,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  elderberries,  etc.  Kan- 
sas has  truly  been  a revelation  in  fruit 
development,  and  would  convince 
Missouri,  through  her  president,  that 
Kansas,  while  she  yielded  the  palm  to 
Missouri  as  great  on  peaches,  but 
would  claim  for  Kansas  the  greatest 
apple  orchard  in  this  country,  for 
down  at  Parker  there  is  an  apple  or- 
chard of  twenty-one  quarter  sections, 
besides  before  me  I see  the  well- 
known  apple  king.  Judge  Wellhouse, 
whose  orchards  are  so  great  I know 
not  their  size. 

In  calling  out  our  ex-president, 
Judge  Wellhouse,  the  chair  had  many 
pleasant  things  to  say.  Wellhouse 
was  looking  his  best,  his  four  score 
years  sitting  lightly  on  him.  He  as- 
sured us  that  “he  never  had  planted 
an  orchard  that  did  not  pay.  Com- 
menced planting  apples  -in  the  dry 
season  of  1860,  and  where  trees  were 
cultivated  they  nearly  ail  grew.  In 
1876  I planted  the  great  Wheat  or- 
chard, planting  on  the  halves,  we  to 
pick  and  sell  the  fruit.  The  land  cost 
him  $10,000.  In  '98  we  closed,  settling 
up.  In  this  time  I hqd  paid  Mr.  Wheat 
$52,000,  and  his  land  had  more  than 
doubled  in  value.” 

The  judge  gave  his  experience  as  a 
captain  of  militia,  and  how  scared  he 
was  when  he  got  into  the  engagement 
at  Westport.  How  he  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  guerillas,  robbed  and 
cured  of  the  habit  of  l'ing.  After  go- 
ing through  him  and  taking  pocket- 
book,  knife,  etc.,  they  asked  is  that 
all  the  money  you  have?  The  Judge; 
“He  went  through  me  and  got  it  all.” 
“Well,  I’ll  see  if  he  did,”  said  his 
interlocutor.  Said  the  judge,  “I  had  a 
$50  bill  folded  in  my  vest  pocket;  this 
he  fished  out,  and  seemed  greatly  in- 
sulted, saying,  ‘Now,  you, 

you  lied  to  me,  and  I’ll  shoot 
you.’  I thought  my  time  had 
come,  and  then  and  there  resolved 
that  hereafter  I would  stick  to  the 
truth,  and  haven’t  told  a lie  since.” 

Mrs.  Holsinger’s  paper,  “The  Spirit 
of  the  Hive,”  was  well  received,  and 
hope  to  see  it  published  in  our  paper. 

Hon.  Edwin  Taylor  being  called  out, 
was  most  happy  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Cowgill,  the  veteran  editor  of 
the  Farmer,  said  he  would  emphasize 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brown  that  good 
horticultural  literature  was  essential 
to  horticultural  success,  and  that  he 
took  pleasure  in  recommending  The 
Western  Fruit-Grower  as  the  best  hor- 
ticultural paper  that  came  to  his  no- 
tice. 

Miss  Watt  gave  her  experience  in 
handling  a berry  patch.  She  had  no 
use  for  boy  pickers.  She  got  best  re- 
sults from  girls  of  10  years  up.  Used 
the  card  with  punch  and  trays  of  six 
boxes. 

Miss  had  a short  paper 

on  same  line,  and  for  pith  and  point 
I think  it  a gem.  She  was  a “past 
master”  in  her  profession,  and  should 
much  like  to  have  her  paper. 

There  were  some  fine  cherries, 
raspberries  and  new  apples  on  exhi- 
bition. all  by  our  Parkville  brethren. 

This  ended  this  intensive  love  feast. 
The  wagons  coming  up,  we  were  taken 
to  our  car,  all  voting  thanks  to  our 


host  and  hostess  for  a most  pleasant 
entertainment.  F.  H. 

% 

Nectarines. 

Dear  Holsinger:  We  are  mailing  you 
under  separate  cover  specimens  of 
some  fruit  that  grows  on  a peach  tree. 
It  is  a seedling  peach  tree  growing  in 
a neighbor’s  garden,  but  the  fruit  looks 
like  a plum  or  a cross  between  a plum 
and  an  apricot.  I never  saw  anything 
like  it  before.  It  is  a new  one  on  me. 
I believe  I have  heard  of  such  a thing, 
but  do  not  just  remember. 

We  think  they  are  nectarines. 

F.  W.  DIXON. 


Replying  to  F.  W.  Dixon,  will  say 
the  fruit  is  nectarine — or  plum  peach. 
In  quality  the  peach  predominating, 
differing  from  peach  mainly  by  hav- 
ing a smooth  skin.  In  some  cases  the 
skin  is  smooth,  thus  approaching  the 
apricot  nearer  than  the  peach — some 
free,  others  cling.  In  its  best  varieties 
(there  were  106  named  sorts  up  to 
the  publication  of  Downing  in  1868), 
owing,  however,  to  the  delicacy  of 
their  smooth  skin  they  fall  a prey  to 
curculio  and  fungous  diseases  and  are 
not  satisfactory.  Thirty  years  ago  I 
propagated  them,  but  results  were  un- 
satisfactory. 

June  11 — mark  the  time — today  we 
picked  out  first  Kenoyer  blackberry. 
They  are  large  in  size  and  .fine  in 
flavor.  My  Cumberland  raspberry, 
immediately  by  their  side,  are  just  be- 
ginning to  show  color.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  by  comparison  that  Kenoyer 
is  far  in  the  lead  of  others  as  to  earli- 
ness. As  to  bearing,  they  are  a mar- 
vel, the  canes  are  so  heavily  loaded 
as  to  lie  on  the  ground.  All  hail 
Kenoyer.  I believe  it  has  come  to 
stay. 

Potatoes. 

Last  spring  I determined  on  some 
further  experiments  with  seed  north- 
ern vs.  home  grown — or  of  seed  placed 
in  cellar  immediately  on  ripening. 

At  our  meeting  in  Lawrence  our 
good  friend  Mr.  Brown  said  that  ev- 
erything depended  on  seed,  and  that 
the  best  was  the  second  crop,  and 
gave  some  experiments  that  are  con- 
clusive. Now,  my  seed  are  those  cel- 
lared just  as  soon  as  ripe.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  saving  such  seed  if 
care  is  used  to  store  only  sound  pota- 
toes. Last  spring,  March  1,  I planted 
my  first  Early  Ohio  of  northern  seed. 
On  March  20th  I planted  of  my  own 
seed.  The  latter  came  up  and  the 
time  of  our  great  frost  were  12  to  15 
inches  high,  while  the  northern  seed 
planted  March  1st  was  only  one-half 
as  large. 

Again,  April  3 I planted  more  north- 
ern seed,  and  were  just  fairly  up  when 
the  frost  came.  The  frost  was  much 
more  severe  on  my  larger  potatoes, 
and  dry  weather  has  intervened,  and 
just  how  much  damage  it  has  done  I 
cannot  tell.  The  first  planting  of 
northern  seed,  as  also  the  last,  are 
still  quite  green.  I have  some  of  my 
own  seed,  planted  middle  of  May,  that 
are  still  green. 

I called  attention  of  a number  to 
my  potatoes,  marking  the  difference 
in  condition,  which  all  will  attest  dur- 
ing the  growing  stage  as  remarkably 
in  favor  of  home  grown  seed.  I still 
claim  for  them  that  they  came  up  in 
less  time  and  grew  more  rapidly  than 
northern  seed,  developing  six  to  ten 
days  earlier.  If  I can  get  help  to 
dig  them,  I will  have  "my  own  seed” 
potatoes  cellared  this  week.  The  oth- 
ers have  not  ripened  yet,  tops  being 
still  green,  while  the  home  grown 
seed  are  quite  yellow. 

By  digging  potatoes  as  soon  as 
grown  you  save  them  from  burning  by 
hot  sun,  from  grubs,  scab  and  growing 
in  the  fall,  to  say  nothing  of  rotting 
in  the  ground.  Now  is  the  time  to  do 
this  work.  Save  at  least  your  seed 
now,  and  you  will  bless  me  when  you 
come  to  see  the  value  another  year. 

* 


I think  I never  saw  so  much  blight 
as  the  present  season.  It  seems  to  be 
general  on  most  all  varieties  of  fruits. 
I tremble  for  my  Kieffer  pears.  Im- 
mune until  this  season,  they  are  now 
terribly  blasted.  I fear  I shall  lose 
many  of  them.  In  times  past  we 
thought  wet  was  the  cause  of  blight. 
Surely  the  present  has  disabused  our 
minds  of  the  wet  theory.  It  surely 
is  dry  enough  this  season. 


^ •aji  ^ 


Everyone  wants  extra  money  for 
Christmas.  On  last  page  of  this  issue 
is  an  offer  which  will  tell  you  how  to 
get  it. 


Clark’s  Cutaways 

for  Orchards  and  Fruit  Growing  gener- 
ally. give  every  one  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. 


Two-Horse  Single  Action  Cutaway. 
Best  orchard  or  farm  harrow  made.  Sev- 
eral sizes.  Onp-W"r"»  size  Is  a dandy. 


Three-Horse  Double  Action  (Extend- 
ed) for  orchard  use  or  farm.  Our  Disc 
Plows  and  other  Cutaway  tools  are  won- 
ders. Investigate. 

The  Wilson 
Bottomless 
Fruit  Bag 

As  Used  in 
California 


Saves  labor  and  hard 
work;  you  can  pick 
twice  as  much  In  same 
ltme. 


Allen's  Fruit  Pickers  and 
Fruit  Growers’  Supplies 

If  you  are  up-to-date  and  want  to 
keep  posted  on  the  good  and  valuable 
things  for  orchard Ists  and  fruit-growers, 
send  for  my  circulars. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL 

GENERAL  AGENT 
P.  O.  Box  300.  KINMUNDY,  ILL. 
Refer  to  The  Fruit-Grower  by  permission 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca 
pacity;  all  sizes;  ais 
gasoline  engines 
steam  engines 
saw  mills,  thresh 
w Catalog  free 

■onarch  Machinery  Co.,  R«omi67>  39  Cortland!  St..  Nti  Tork 


CIDER  AND 
WINE 

PRESSES 


Hand  and  Power.  Manu- 
Free  Catalogue  factured  by 

THE  G.  J.  EMENY  CO.,  FULTON,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  TO 

Bacon  & Co. 

APPLETON,  N.  Y. 

for  their  Catalog  of 

Basswood  Ladders 
Crates,  Baskets 
and  Fruit  Packages 

It’s  yours  for  the  asking. 


Farm  Telephones 

Made  by  the  “AMERICAN,”  the 
hugest  telephone  factory. 

grad°e^ohlf6eSt  SAMPSON 

Be  an  influential  factor  in  your 
community.  Organize  farm  tele- 
phone lines.  It  gives  you  a hand- 
some profit.  We  send  you  instruc- 
tions now  to  organize  farm  lines 
and  how  to  build  and  operate  them. 
Write  for  our  free  book.  It’s  full 
of  Telephone  information. 

ELECTRIC 
TELEPHONE 
A66  Englewood  Station 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


REWARD!  REWARD! 

Reward  only  comes  to  those  wh»  give  a 
service,  but  we  wish  to  at  once  get  Into  cor- 
respondence with  seme  of  the  best  fruit- 
growers and  If  you  will  send  us  the  names 
of  10  of  the  best  of  your  section,  we  will  a» 
a reward  to  you  send  our  catalogue  and  a 
due  bill  for  J1.00  worth  of  anything  you 
may  select.  Write  at  once. 

THE  WOLVERINE  NURSERIES, 

G.  E.  Prater,  Jr.,  Prop.  Paw  Paw,  Mich, 
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KILLtheLlCE 

Why  let  lice  eat  up  your  poultry 
profits?  Kill  the  lice  with  the 

LIGHTNING 

Lice  Killing  Machine 

Guaranteed  to  do  the  work  better,  quicker, 
, more  easily  anti  more  thoroughly  than 
I any  other  method.  Sold  on  a positive 
guarantee— your  money 
back,  it  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied. 

Get  one  at  once 
and  double  your 
egg  profits. 

Write  today  for 
free  booklet. 

Des  Moines 
Incubator  Co., 

Dept.  832*. 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


$750.00  COCK 


You  can  get  an  elegant  8x10  color  pict- 
ure of  this  grand  bird  and  3 months  sub- 
scription to  the  American  Fancier  for 
25c.  This  makes  the  picture  absolutely 

FREE  The  American  Fancier 

is  the  weekly  paper 
needed  by  every  lover 
of  poultry  and  fanci- 
ers. Send  quick  before 
supply  is  exhausted. 

AMERICAN  FANCIER, 

HavemeyerBdg. 
New  York  City 


Big  Profits  in  Capons 


Caponizing  is  easy— soon 
learned.  Complete  outfit 
with  free  instructions 
postpaid  $2.50. 
iGape  Worm  Extractor  25c 

Poultry  Marker 25c 

[French  Killing  KnifeSOC 
| Capon  Book  Free. 

G.  P.  Pilling  & Son,  2245  Arch  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


[CAPON 

TOOLS 


COILED  SPRING 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  Can  not  Sag. 
Every  wire  and  every  twlat  Is 
a brace  to  all  other  wires  aa4 
twists  full  height  of  the  fence. 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Plg- 
tlght.  Every  rod  guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer,  freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
is  made— how  It  is  galvanized— 
why  some  is  good  and  some  is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facte. 
You  should  have  this  Informa- 
tion. Write  for  it  today.  Its  Free. 

KITSELMAM  BROS., 

Box  lu3  MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 


FENCE  IWarfe^ 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  price,  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  Itfa  free.  Buy  direct.  W rite  today 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1/5  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


It’s  Your  Fault 

If  you  do  not  get  good  prices  for  your 
crops,  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Produce. 
Write  us  for  prices  on  what  you  grow 
or  handle. 

COYNE  BROS. 

160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Sandusky  & Co. 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

FRUITS,  PRODUCE,  BUTTER,  EGGS, 
STRAWBERRIES  AND  GRAPES, 

IN  CAR  DOTS 

We  handle  Berry  Boxes,  Grape  Baskets, 
Egg  Case  Material,  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

116  South  3rd  and  115  Market  St., 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


The  Right  Place  to 

Buy  Trees 

is  where  you  can  get  the  best  trees  at  right 
prices.  This  you  can  do  by  buying  them  from 
os.  Our  trees  are  propagated  direct  from  choice 
bearing,  reselected  trees;  they  will  produce  fruit 
of  highest  color,  richest  flavor,  most  uniform 
size,  and  the  trees  are  hardy,  early  and  prolific 
bearers.  We  guarantee  our  trees  and  prices  to 
please.  If  you  want  an  apple  that  will  keep 
until  the  new  crop  comes  in,  plant  the  Missing  Link  Apple 

Missing  Link  Apple  (ompany 

Nurserymen,  CLAYTON,  ILL. 

Hardy  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Trees*  Shrubs 

Healthy,  vigorous,  productive  and  free  from 
Insect  pests.  NONE  BETTER  or  cheaper.  No 
traveling  salesman  can  compete  with  us  in 
price,  qualify  considered.  » Get  Freo  Catalogue. 

GEORGE  II.  WHITING  NURSEIiTES, 
Lock  Box  1110  Yankton,  S.  D. 


Poultry  Department 


The  Hen  or  the  Man. 

An  article  in  the  May  number  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  of  one  who  hatches 
chicks  in  the  “old  fashioned  way,” 
awakened  my  deepest  pity  and  aston- 
ishment, for,  I surely  thought,  we 
were  almost  past  the  day  of  myth  and 
superstition! 

The  poultry  editor  ably  commented 
upon  it,  but  he  made  only  one  very 
general  statement  in  opposition  to  ev- 
ery proposition  in  the  article. 

May  I be  allowed  to  be  a little 
more  particular?  To  begin:  This 

article  is  the  production  of  a very 
primary  scholar,  both  in  experience 
and  thought.  First,  he  (I  will  answer 
as  if  it  were  he)  assumes,  because  he 
made  a failure  in  a new  and  untried 
(to  him)  undertaking,  tnat  everyooay 
else  is  doomed  to  the  same  calamity; 
but,  fortunately  for  the  hen  and  in- 
cubator men,  a few  of  us  have  had  a 
little  deeper  and  longer  experience 
than  he. 

Second,  this  old-fashioned  hatcher 
awakened  to  a consciousness  of  his 
new  experience  in  such  a way  as  to 
impress  those  who  know  a thing  or 
two,  that  a very  elementary  thinker 
has  undertaken  a new  subject. 

Such  persons  remind  me  of  school 
children  in  the  primary  grades.  When 
these  children  have  gone  to  school  a 
few  months,  or  it  may  be  years,  and 
they  begin  to  have  mental  grasp 
enough  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  di- 
vide, pronounce  words,  give  expres- 
sion to  a sentence,  draw  a rude  pic- 
ture and  sing  a note,  they  are  so 
proud  of  their  new  accomplishments 
that  they  then  think  they  have  mast- 
ered all  the  intricacies  of  mathemat- 
ics, lexicography,  elocution,  rhetoric, 
Grecian  sculpture,  Beethoven  sym- 
phonies and  the  like.  They  assume  to 
be  authority  in  every  department;  and 
.if  any  person  should  suggest  that  they 
are  only  children,  they,  and  all  their 
relations,  take  it  unkindly.  Children 
should  not  be  blamed  for  this,  but 
adults  should. 

So  it  is  with  this  old-fashioned 
hatcher,  who  seems  to  think  to  be 
able  to  make  a hen  set  when  you  want 
her,  is  equal  to  conquering  Rome.  For 
twenty-five  years  I have  been  making- 
hens  set  wherever  I pleased,  and  did 
not  even  know  that  I possessed  a 
power  that  few  seem  to  possess,  until 
I read  this  old-fashioned  hatcher’s 
treatment  of  broody  hens.  While 
there  are  some  things  you  cannot  do 
with  the  hen,  it  is  easy  to  make  her 
set  wherever  you  wish,  if  you  are  rea- 
sonable. 

But  for  the  past  six  years  I have 
discarded  the  “good  Lord’s  way”  and 
the  broody  hen.  She  is  too  slow,  lousy, 
perverse  and  inexcusably  ignorant.  It 
is  a fact  anybody  who  is  intelligent 
enough  can  run  a 200-egg  incubator  as 
easy  as  one  old  broody  hen;  it  is  a 
fact,  any  one  who  is  not  too  afraid  of 
trespassing  on  the  “good  Lord’s”  pre- 
rogatives, can  tend  and  raise  a 
brooder  full  of  200  chicks  as  easy  as 
he  can  look  after  one  old  broody  hen 
with  fifteen  chicks. 

And  as  to  the  vitality  and  health  of 
the  chicks,  why  should  they  not  be  as 
strong  as  the  old  hen’s  chicks,  provid- 
ing their  feeder  knows  as  much  or 
more  about  their  needs  as  the  old  hen? 
Incubator  chicks  eat  what  we  give 
them;  the  old  hen’s  chicks  eat  what 
she  gives  them.  Tt  is  plain  that  if  we 
have  more  intelligence  then  the  hen 
our  chicks  will  probably  do  best.  You 
can  raise  incubator  chicks  faster,  keep 
them  free  of  lice,  train  them  to  your 
will,  and  make  them  more  intelligent 
than  the  “good  Lord’s  old-fashioned 
way.”  This  one  point  is  generally 
overlooked  by  writers:  You  can  train 
incubator  chicks  so  that  at  the  first 
few  drops  of  rain,  or  any  other  threat- 
ening danger,  they  will  hike  for  the 
brooder.  But  you  can’t  train  an  old 
hen  with  chicks  that  much  sense; 
hence  the  need  of  keeping  her  shut 
up  alone,  as  F.  confesses  to  doing. 

Do  the-good-Lord’s-way-hatched 
hens  lay  better  and  live  longer  than 
man’s  puny  hatchings?  To  the  point: 
I have  nothing  but  incubator  hatched 
hens.  The  spring  of  1 905  I had  twenty 
such  Plymouth  Rock  hens,  three  years 
old.  After  a few  scattering  eggs  at 
first,  I got  twenty  eggs  every  day  from 
these  twenty  hens,  until  some  of  them 
became  broody.  And  again,  this  spring 
I had  twenty  4-year-old  hens  and 
twenty  late  pullets  of  the  same  breed. 
I got  twenty-five  and  twenty-eight 
eggs  evpry  day.  And  what  is  more, 


my  old  hens  seemed  to  lay  the  best, 
and  are  now  in  perfect  health.  I am 
not  afraid  of  incurring  the  Lord’s  dis- 
approbation or  any  my  chickens  dying. 

I am  sure  He  wants  me  to  know  all  I 
can  know.  Yes,  I have  sound  faith 
enough  to  believe  that  He  wants  me 
to  know  much  more  than  a whole 
flock  of  broody  hens.  If  one  does  not, 
they  had  better  not  tackle  the  in- 
cubator. L.  A.  LENHART. 

Maples,  Ind. 

% 

Fcedstuffs  that  Will  He  Found  Profit- 
able for  Poultry. 

Generally  speaking,  the  feed  value 
of  food  stuffs  is  not  so  well  under- 
stood by  the  average  poultry  raisers 
and  farmers  as  they  should  be  for  the 
largest  profit.  I have  found  that  low- 
priced  food  stuffs  as  a rule  are  the 
most  costiy  feed  in  the  end.  Food 
stuffs  to  have  a practical  value  must 
be  sweet  and  clean,  and  be  of  a vari- 
ety that  will  furnish  the  poultry  just 
the  nutriment  required  to  develop 
whatever  particular  product  that  may 
be  desired,  without  the  poultry  having 
to  digest  a lot  of  waste  material  that 
they  have  no  immediate  use  for.  As 
the  old  saying  goes,  “It’s  just  what 
you  put  into  a thing  as  to  wjiat  you 
take  out.”  This  saying  is  certainly 
true  in  the  poultry  industry,  as  hens 
are  only  capable  of  developing  eggs 
or  meat  to  that  capacity  in  accord- 
ance with  the  material  they  have  to 
work  with.  Nature  has  not  given 
them  the  power  of  converting  what 
they  eat  into  any  element  different 
from  the  element  the  feed  actually 
contains.  To  illustrate  the  matter  in 
a plain  way,  supposing  that  160  hens 
were  fed  one  bushel  of  corn,  which  is 
a fair  day’s  ration  for  that  number. 
The  bushel  of  corn  alone  does  not 
contain  lime  or  protein  enough  to  de- 
velop over  32  eggs,  which  would  only 
be  73  eggs  per  hen  in  a year,  but  it 
contains  fat-forming  material  enough 
for  320  hens  for  one  day,  or  as  much 
again  as  160  hens  should  have  for  best 
results.  Now  as  the  whole  food  stuff 
must  be  digested  before  the  egg-pro- 
ducing materials  is  available  for  the 
development  of  the  eggs,  it  is  plain 
to  be  seen  that  the  energy  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  when  fed  on  a corn 
ration  entirely  is  taxed  to  about  dou- 
ble the  capacity  they  should  be,  which 
means  a loss  to  the  raiser  of  no  less 
than  50  cents  per  hen  in  a year.  A 
ration  for  the  winter  months  that  will 
be  found  very  satisfactory  is  as  fol- 
lows: Morning  feed,  Kaffir  corn  1 

part,  oats  19  parts,  one  quart  to  fif- 
teen hens,  fed  in  a deep  litter.  Noon 
feed,  wheat  bran  3 parts,  clover  or 
alfalfa  meal  1 part,  corn  meal  1 part, 
ground  beef  scraps  2 parts,  one  quart 
to  fifteen  hens,  fed  dry  in  troughs. 
Night  feed,  wheat  and  yellow  corn 
equal  parts,  1 14  quarts  to  fifteen  hens, 
fed  in  litter.  My  reasons  for  feeding 
dry  feed  and  feeding  it  at  noonday 
are,  as  the  middle  of  the  day  is  gen- 
erally the  most  comfortable  part  of 
the  day,  feed  that  does  not  require 
much  exercise  to  eat  should  be  fed  at 
that  time.  The  feed  being  dry,  they 
cannot  be  greedy  in  eating  it;  they 
have  to  eat  it  slow.  This  develops  a 
power  of  digestion  that  cannot  be 
reached  in  any  other  way.  By  feed- 
ing the  whole  grains  morning  and 
night  in  the  litter,  they  have  to  work 
hard  to  find  it.  This  particular  exer- 
cise develops  heat  and  muscles,  two 
important  qualities  that  must  be 
reached  before  they  are  in  condition 
to  produce  eggs.  Hens  standing 
around  idle  in  the  cold  are  living  at 
the  expense  of  the  owner,  when  if  they 
were  given  the  proper  conditions  and 
plenty  of  work  to  do,  they  are  more 
productive  than  any  other  animal  on 
the  farm.  A practical  ration  for 
young  chicks  should  be  similar  to  that 
for  laying  hens,  except  the  beef  scraps 
which  should  be  fed  sparingly  until 
the  chicks  are  six  weeks  old.  The 
grains  should  be  cracked  fine  and  all 
mixed  together  and  fed  dry.  There 
are  several  brands  of  poultry  foods  on 
the  market  today  that  are  a correct 
balance  ration,  and  if  fed  according  to 
the  directions  that  come  with  them 
they  will  he  found  a very  profitable 
investment. — J.  Alonzo  Jocoy,  Wake- 
field, R.  I.,  in  American  Poultry  Jour- 
nal. 


BOOK 

TREE 


Farm  Telephones 

Howto  put  them  up— what  they  cost — why 
they  save  you  money — all  information  and 
valuable  book  free.  Write  to  J.  ANDRAE  & 
SONS,  8G9  West  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT 

Our  3 books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  6cts.  stamps 

R.S.&fl.  B.LACEY,  Washington,  D.C.  Estab.  1869, 


£1 


THE  mmm 

ANTIMLAJJS* 

friend 

Kill*  every  fly  it 
*trikcM,  when  eitherof 
our  patent  sprayer:,  is  used; 
keeps  off  the  rest.  The  origi- 
nal stock  protector,  absolute- 
ly harmless  toman  or  beast. 
Cures  all  sores,  prevent:,  con- 
tagious diseases;  used  by 
same  dairymen  since  1885, 
.because  it  protects  cows  in 
'pasture  from  all  insect  pests 
longer  than  any  imitation. 
Half  cent's  v/orth  saves  3 quarts  milk  and  much  flesh. 
No  lice  In  poultry  Iioumc  or  any  place  it  is  sp rayed.  II 

dr .1  ler  li.isn  I Ml' m I 1 V b in  I'lnladi  Ipliia ) CI?<  * 1 

for  Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-I;LY  to 
protect  200  cows.  Name  express  office,  tfr  1 returned  if 
, ows  not  prot<  < ted  1 ree  Booklet  describi  Con 
Air  Sprayer — sprays  50  cows  in  a few  minutes. 

Slioo-Fly  Co.,  1017  Fairmount  A ve.,  Philadelphia 

Editor  knows  from  experience  Shoo-Fly  1b  OK 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  ahorse  Wheeze, 
have  Thick  Wind,  or  Choke- 
down,  can  be  removed  with. 


SORBINE 


or  anv  Bunch  or  Swelling 
caused  by  strain  or  lnllam- 
matlon.  No  blister,  no 
hair  gone,  and  horse  kept 
at  work.  $2.00  per  bottle,  de- 
livered. Book  H-C  free. 

ABSOKBINE,  .JR.,  for  mankind,  $1.00;  de- 
livered. Cures  Goitre,  Tumors,  Varicose  Veins, 
Hydrocele,  Varicocele.  Book  free.  Made  only  by 
W.  F.  Young,  P.  D.  F.,  34  Monmouth  St. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON’S  Heave  aho  Cough  Cure 
a veteriharv  specific. 

14  yearssale.  One  to  two  cans 

will  cure  Heaves . $1 .00  per 
can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

TheNewtoDReme<lyCo.,Tole<lo,0. 


No  More  Blind  Horses 

For  Specific  Ophthalmia,  Moon  Bllndnee* 
and  other  sore  eyes,  BARRY  <30.,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  have  a sure  cure. 


F.W.MENERAY 

Crescent  Nursery 
Company  Inc. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 

Established  186S 

We  are  booking  order,  for  Spring  delivery 
for  NATIVE  AMERICANA  PLUM  «BSD- 
LINGS,  the  best  budding  and  grafting  atock 
for  plums  for  the  Northern  trade. 

Apple,  Clherry,  Plum,  Currant,  Grapa, 
Forest  Tree  Seedlings,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs  In  car  lota. 

300  Named  Varieties  Paeonies 


Nurserymen’s 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our  plates 
leaders.  They  are  used  by  the  leading 
nurservmen  and  agents  in  the  United  -States 
and  Canada.  A trial  order  will  convince 
you  of  their  superiority.  Send  for  cata- 
logue and  price,.  * 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO. 

Rochester,  New  York 


4,000,000  Peach 

v June  "Buds  a Specialty „ 

JL  tees  Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries 


N*  agents  traveled,  but  sen  direct  to  planters 
at  wholesale  prices.  Absolutely  free  from  dis- 
ease and  true  to  name.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices  before  placing  your  order  elsewhere.  We  guarantee 
our  stock  time  to  name.  Largest  Peach  Nursery  in  world. 


Address  J.  C.  HALE,  Winchester,  Tenn. 


Kansas  City  Nurseries 

A general  line  of  Nursery  Stock,  Wholesale 
and  Retail.  A heavy  atock  of  Concord  and 
Moore's  Earlv  Grapes,  one  and  tire  years, 
email  Fruits.  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Ornamental 
Tree,  and  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  etc.  We  can 
ship  direct  to  almost  any  point  without  trans- 
fers. Office,  233  Rialto  Building. 

BUAIR  & KAUFMAN,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


■2?  Sweep  Feed 
Grinder. 


I .oo  Galvanized 
Steel  Wind 


Wo  manufacture  all  sizes 
styles.  It  will 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate. Write 
for  catalog  and 
gwice  Hiatt, 

"iuKrtlt  WIWU  Mill  CU.. 


LftWH  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  32  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Prices  to  Ceme- 
teries and  Churches.  Address 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  «0.' 
Box  4|3  Winchester,  Ind, 


4ft  (ft  Send  us  your  address 

(r  £1  3 Vll  ■■  A and  we  wiH  show  you 

KL  SttfCSW  IbB  I v howto  make  $3  a day 
|[f  W Ral  absolutely  sure;  we 

^1^  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 

the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully,  remember  wo  guarantee  a clear  profit 
of  $3  for  every  (lav’s  work,  absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once. 

ROlAli  MANUFACTURING  COM  Box  | 60  I Detroit,  Mioh. 
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Notes  from  a Sprayed  Orchard. 

When  I ordered  my  spray  pump  I 
purchased  ten  feet  of  hose  instead  of 
the  usual  length.  After  studying  the 
conditions  carefully,  I concluded  that 
when  I commenced  spraying  again  I 
would  secure  a much  longer  hose.  This 
year  I bought  thirty  feet  to  use  with 
a six-foot  spray  rod,  and  I am  so  well 
pleased  with  it  that  I write  you  my 
experience,  believing  that  every  one 
who  tries  it  once  will  not  be  content 
to  use  a short  hose  again,  especially 
if  they  desire  to  do  thorough  spraying 
on  trees  twenty  years  old — as  this  en- 
ables one  to  spray  the  tree  complete 
at  one  time  and  there  is  no  question 
as  to  what  part  of  the  tree  was 
sprayed  the  other  time  through  the 
orchard.  Besides,  it  allows  the  oper- 
ator a perfect  opportunity  to  turn  the 
nozzle  in  any  direction  and  thus  spray 
all  sides  of  every  limb  on  the  tree.  In 
short,  to  do  a perfect  job  of  spraying. 

Right  here  I believe  lies  the  secret 
of  so  much  dissatisfaction  with  spray- 
ing. “Not  so  much  a lack  of  the 
virtue  of  the  spray  as  it  is  a lack  of 
getting  it  thoroughly  applied  to  all 
the  surface  of  every  leaf  and  every  in- 
dividual specimen  of  fruit.”  And  we 
think  the  long  hose  a very  great  aid. 
Some  may  object  on  account  of  re- 
quiring more  power  to  force  it  through 
so  much  hose,  but  we  use  a No.  5 
Morrill  & Morley  pump,  with  two  lines 
of  hose,  one  22  feet,  the  other  30  feet, 
each  with  a double  Vermorel  nozzle, 
and  by  the  workmen  taking  turns  in 
pumping  we  are  enabled  to  keep  up  a 
good  strong  pressure  and  completely 
spray  a row  of  trees  on  each  side  of 
the  wagon.  J.  D.  REAM. 

Broken  Bow,  Neb. 

Strawberries  After  Cow  Peas. 

In  the  articles  which  were  submit- 
ted by  Fruit-Grower  readers,  none 
mentioned  the  value  of  cow  peas  as  a 
crop  to  precede  the  setting  of  straw- 
berry plants.  Perhaps  no  crop  is  bet- 
ter suited  to  this  purpose,  in  the  ter- 
ritory where  cow  peas  do  well,  than 
is  this  crop.  Mr.  J.  F.  McNallie,  Sar- 
coxie,  Mo.,  one  of  the  best  berry 
growers  in  that  section,  reports  that 
for  that  country  no  crop  is  better 
than  cow  peas  ahead  of  strawberries. 

Planting  strawberries  after  clover 
one  frequently  loses  many  plants  from 
the  white  grubs;  where  strawberries 
follow  cow  peas  this  trouble  will  not 
be  present,  and  the  soil  will  be  rich 
and  mellow  as  a result  of  the  cow 
pea  crop. 

There  is  plenty  of  time  now  to  plant 
a crop  on  the  plat  which  is  to  be 
planted  to  strawberries  next  spring. 
Prepare  a good  seed  bed,  so  that  the 
cow  peas  will  get  a good  start,  and 
they  will  smother  out  all  weeds  which 
may  be  found  in  the  soil,  and  the 
ground  will  be  clean  for  next  spring’s 
planting.  Some  persons  who  use  cow 
peas  in  this  way  plow  the  crop  under 
to  use  as  green  manure.  This  is  an 
extravagant  plan,  however,  for  it 
would  be  by  far  better  to  harvest  the 
hay  crop,  feed  it  to  animals,  and  re- 
turn the  manure  to  the  soil.  Or  if 
this  is  not  practicable,  hogs  can  be 
turned  in  as  the  seed  pods  are  ripen- 
ing, and  they  will  harvest  the  crop, 
and  the  ground  will  be  enriched  by 
their  droppings. 

If  you  are  located  far  enough  south 
to  insure  cow  peas  doing  well — if  y :u 
are  south  of  the  north  line  of  Mis- 
souri, for  instance — and  have  a plat 
of  ground  which  is  to  be  planted  to 
strawberries  next  spring,  prepare  that 
soil  now,  and  plant  to  cow  peas.  You 
will  be  pleased  with  the  results. 

it 

Vehicles  at  a Low  Price. 

The  advertising  of  the  Anderton  Mfg.  Co. 
of  Cincinnati  must  be  making  a strong  ap- 
peal to  our  readers.  The  kind  of  vehicles 
they  make,  together  with  the  prices  and  lib- 
eral selling  terms,  seem  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary. Anderton  vehicles  are  not  cheap 
vehicles  in  the  sense  of  being  shoddy  or  un- 
substantial. On  the  contrary,  they  have  a 
reputation  that  is  unassailable  for  excel- 
lence of  build  and  for  the  superior  materials 
used.  Rut  while  they  are  not  '•cheap"  they 
are  sold  at  a price  that  is  remarkably  low 
It  is  the  same  striking  story  heard  so  often 
of  late  since  manufacturers  of  one  kind  and 
another  have  taken  to  cutting  out  the  mid- 
dlemen. Andertons  have  the  facilities,  the 
capital,  the  spirit  of  fair  play  and  they  are 
trading  directly  with  the  people.  Their 
vehicles  go  out  for  thirty  days  trial;  that 
is,  for  thirty  days  of  real,  free  trial,  with 
no  money  paid,  no  deposit,  no  notes  given. 
You  are  absolutely  under  no  obligations  to 
buy  at  the  end  of  the  thirty  days  if  the 
vehicle  you  have  selected  and  ordered  ship- 
ped to  you  does  not  prove  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. Even  after  the  bargain  is  made,  the 
guarantee  of  the  Company  follows  the  ve- 
hicle for  two  full  years.  If  any  defect 
should  develop  in  that  time  the  Company 
agrees  to  make  it  good  or  return  the  pur- 
chase money.  And  a standing  bank  deposit 
of  $25,000  for  the  benefit  of  purchasers, 
makes  the  Company’s  guarantee  something 
more  than  a mere  boast.  If  you  need  any- 
thing in  the  vehicle  line,  buggy,  spring 
wagon,  surrey,  phaeton,  etc.,  the  Anderton 


factory  is  a good  place  to  look  to.  Any  one 
who  will  send  for  the  vehicle  catalog  and 
look  it  through  carefully,  comparing  ve- 
hicles and  prices  with  others,  must  be  able 
to  see  where  he  can  save  money  and  be 
sure  of  getting  an  honest  conveyance.  Ad- 
dress Anderton  Mfg.  Co.,  49  Third  street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


TRUCK  AND  BARREL  CARTS. 

Not  every  farmer  appreciates  the  value  of  a 
good  curt,  simply  because  he  has  never  used 
one — everyone  who  has  used  a good  cart  of  this 
kind  will  agree  that  they  are  well-nigh  indis- 
pensable after  they  have  once  been  tried.  These 
carts  can  be  used  for  many  purposes;  fruit 
farmers  need  them  for  hauling  fruit,  fertilizers. 


Liimu  Beans  on  a Trellis. 

Few  families  have  enough  lima 
beans — or  “butter  beans,”  if  you  please 
— and  the  chief  objection  is  that  poles 
on  which  to  train  them  are  not  acces- 
sible. But  poles  are  not  really  neces- 
sary. They  can  be  planted  near  a 
building  and  will  twine  about  strings 
if  given  an  opportunity.  The  yield  will 
be  immense,  and  they  will  effectually 
screen  an  unsightly  building.  Or  they 
cart  be  grown  on  a trellis  in  the  field. 


etc.,  and  some  of  the  carts  can  be  used  as 
barrel  carts  and  then  changed  to  box  carts. 
The  Belle  City  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine  Junction,  Wis., 
manufacture  a complete  line  of  these  carts, 
one  of  their  barrel  carts  being  shown  herewith. 
This  firm  has  been  in  business  for  many  years, 
and  would  like  to  quite  prices  to  our  readers. 
When  writing  for  catalogue,  please  mention  The 
Fruit-Grower. 


Celebrating  Their  21st  Anniversary. 

A Successful  Coneern  That  Does  Busi- 
ness in  Forty  Different  States. 

The  widely  known  Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  are  now  celebrating  their  twenty- 
first  anniversary  as  manufacturers  of  the  orig- 
inal and  genuine  Stock  Protector,  known 
throughout  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries as  “Shoo-Fly,”  the  animal’s  friend. 

During  the  time  they  have  been  In  existence, 
they  have  built  up  a great  business  and  a 
greater  reputation  for  reliability.  That  “Shoo- 
Fly”  can  always  be  relied  upon  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  thousands  of  leading  dairymen 
duplicate  their  orders  annually  for  ten  to  fifty 
gallons  of  "Shoo-Fly.”  They  use  It  for  many 
purposes,  such  as  curing  all  kinds  of  sores, 
barb  wire  cuts,  castrating,  hoof  ailments,  etc., 
as  well  as  for  protecting  animals  from  torment 
of  flies  and  all  insect  pests  while  in  pasture. 

If  farmers  and  dairymen  will  address  a postal 
card  to  the  Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(mentioning  this  paper),  stating  number  and 
kind  of  animals  owned,  they  will  receive  a val- 
uable Free  booklet  which  also  contains  many 
testimonials. 


The  Economy  Fruit  Jar. 

The  attention  of  our  readers,  and  espe- 
cially the  women  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family,  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of 
the  Kerr  Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  285  Hoyt  St.,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  This  firm  makes  the  Economy  fruit 
jar,  which  is  one  of  the  best  jars  we  have 
ever  seen.  This  jar  is  different  from  the 
old-fashioned  jars  which  have  been  used  by 
many  persons.  It  has  a wide  mouth,  so 
that  in  canning  fruits  the  fruits  can  be 
canned  whole  if  desired;  this  wide  mouth 
also  permits  of  the  air  being  cleansed  more 
easily,  and  insures  perfect  sterilization  when 
desired.  The  greatest  convenience,  however, 
is  the  top  to  the  Economy  jar;  this  cap 
does  not  screw  on,  nor  does  it  fasten  with 
a clamp,  when  the  fruit  is  placed  in  the 
jar  hot.  simply  press  on  the  top.  and  secure 
it  for  a time  by  a clamp  which  is  easily 
applied,  and  when  the  fruit  cools  the  top 
will  be  held  tight  by  the  pressure  of  the 
air.  The  clamp  is  then  removed  from  the 
top.  This  is  the  vacuum  process  of  sealing 
cans,  and  the  fruit  will  keep  perfectly  until 
one  desires  to  open  the  jar.  To  open  the 
jar,  simply  puncture  the  top,  and  when  the 
air  is  admitted  the  pressure  is  removed  and 
the  top  comes  off  very  easily,  without 
screwing  or  prying,  as  is  the  case  under  the 
old  methods. 

We  have  seeen  the  Economy  jar,  and  can 
confidently  recommend  it.  Those  who  have 
used  it  are  loudest  in  its  praise.  Write  to 
the  Kerr  Glass  Mfg.  Co,.  285  Hoyt  street, 
Portland,  Ore.,  or  to  the  Eastern  office, 
Department  E,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  book- 
let of  recipes  and  information  concerning 
the  Economy  jars. 


Silos  nn<l  Silo  Construction. 

Fruit-Grower  readers  generally  are  aware  that 
the  Farmers’  Handy  Wagon  Co..  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  manufactures  low-down  wagons  and 
handy  wagons  of  various  styles,  but  not  all 
of  them  know  that  this  firm  also  manufactures 
silos,  and  that  it  does  an  extensive  business 
in  this  line.  The  new  catalogue  of  this  concern 
contains  some  information  on  the  use  of  silos 
which  will  interest  every  reader  of  this  pub- 
lication who  Is  interested  in  the  feeding  of 
dairy  cattle,  and  the  company  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  send  one  of 
these  catalogues  free.  Write  for  It  today,  ad- 
dressing the  company  as  above,  and  mention 
The  Fruit-Grower  when  you  write. 


Absorb  Inc  nn«l  Absorblnc,  Jr. 

"I  have  been  using  Absorbine,  also  Absorbine, 
Jr.,  for  the  past  five  or  six  years  with  best  of 
results,"  writes  J.  H.  Vahlberg,  130S  North 
Brondway.  Oklahoma  City.  O.  T.  Absorbine  Is 
a mild,  pleasant  remedy  for  removing  bunches, 
allaying  pain,  overcoming  lameness,  etc.,  on 
animals.  Does  not  blister  or  remove  the  hair 
and  horse  can  be  used  during  treatment.  Price 
$2.00  per  bottle. 

Absorbine.  Jr.,  is  a household  liniment  for 
aches,  burns,  bruises,  etc.  Also  positively  cures 
varicose  veins,  varicocele,  goitre,  tumors,  etc. 
It  is  an  antiseptic,  germicide  and  dlscutlent. 
Price  $1.00  per  bottle.  If  you  cannot  obtain 
these  remedies  from  your  local  druggist.  I will 
be  pleased  to  send  either  or  both  to  you  upon 
receipt  of  price.  W.  F.  Young,  P.  D.  F.,  34 
Monmouth  St..  Springfield.  Mass. 


E.  H.  Riehl,  in  Rural  World,  tells  how 
he  grows  them  as  follows: 

“Posts  are  set  in  rows  eight  feet 
apart,  and  well  anchored  at  the  ends 
of  the  rows.  A galvanized  No.  9 wire 
is  tightly  stretched  at  top  and  a lighter 
wire  at  one  foot  from  the  ground.  Jute 
twine  is  then  stretched  between  the 
wires.  The  vines  take  hold  of  the  twine 
and  climb  to  the  upper  wire  with  but 
little  coaxing.  In  this  way  they  have 
more  air  and  sunlight,  are  much  easier 
to  gather  and  do  better  in  every  way 
than  when  trained  to  poles.  Droppings 
from  hen  roosts  are  all  the  fertizer 
given  excepting  that  before  planting 
the  earth  is  thrown  out  from  all  along 
the  row  and  the  trench  thus  made  is 
filled  with  rich,  mellow  compost.  The 
main  object  in  this  is  to  prevent  the 
soil  from  baking  which  would  prevent 
plants  from  coming  up  well  where  seed 
is  planted.  The  method  generally  fol- 
lowed here,  however,  is  to  start  seed 
in  pots  in  the  hot  bed,  which  gives  a 
big  gain  in  earliness  and  insures  a 
stand.  The  trellises  being  8 feet  apart 
permits  a row  of  some  early  maturing 
vegetable  to  be  planted  between. 
Managed  in  this  way  our  bean  patch 
represents  a very  interesting  and  prof- 
itable piece  of  ground.” 

The  Cheapest 
Farm  Lands 

in  the  United  States  today — soil,  climate, 
markets,  transportation  facilities,  and  all 
considered. 

Are  Southern 


Lands 


They  are  the  best  and  most  desirable 
in  the  country  for  the  truck  and  fruit- 
grower, the  stock  raiser,  the  dairyman 
and  general  farmer. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  them.  The 
Southern  Field  and  other  publications 
upon  request. 

HOMESEEKERS’  EXUCRSIONS  to  the 
Southeast  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays 
each  month;  rate  of  one  way  fare  plus 
$2  for  the  round  trip. 

* M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Southern  Railway  & Mobile  & Ohio  R.  R. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

CHAS.  S.  CHASE, 

722  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

M.  A.  HAYS. 

225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  111. 
Agents,  Land  and  Industrial  Department. 


GRAND 

ISLAND 

ROUTE 

Double  DsJly  Service 


Telephones  for  Farmers. 

The  catalogue  of  J.  Andrae  & Sons.  Milwau- 
kee, Wis..  contains  some  splendid  suggestions 
which  will  benefit  everyone  intending  to  install 
a telephone  line  or  to  put  in  an  instrument. 
This  book  is  more  than  a catalogue,  for  it  tells 
how  the  lines  should  be  put  up.  gives  list  of 
materials  needed  for  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  the  line,  etc.,  as  well  as  quotes  prices 
on  Instruments  and  appliances  of  all  kinds.  And 
if  the  reader  wants  any  information  not  con- 
tained in  the  catalogue.  Andrae  & Sons  stand 
ready  to  furnish  it  free.  Send  for  the  cata- 
logue. addressing  Andrae  & Sons,  869  West 
Water  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  mentioning  The 
Fruit-Grower  when  you  write. 


with  new  80-foot,  Acetylene  Ga»-Llghted 
Pullman  Chair  Care  (seats  free),  and  Stand- 
ard Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  on  night 
trains  and  Pullman  High-Back  Seat  Coaches 
om  day  trains,  between  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.;  Hiawatha,  Seneca,  Marysville, 
Kan..  Falrbury,  Fairfield,  Hastings  and 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Connections  mads  at  Kansas  City  for  all 
points  East,  South  and  West. 

At  Grand  Island  direct  connections  are 
made  with  Union  Pacific  fast  trains  for  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Through 
Berth  Tlsckets  Sold. 

8.  M.  ADSIT, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


GREAT 

GRAND 

GLORIOUS 

Texas 

Its  Stupendous  Resources  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated. 

A MILD  CLIMATE, 
FERTILE  SOIL, 

THRIFTY.  HEALTHY  PEOPLE. 

90  per  cent  of  the  prospectors 
from  other  states  become 
permanent  settlers. 

I.&G.N. 

“THE  TEXAS  RAILROAD,” 

Pierces  the  very  heart  of  the 
state,  reaching  nearly  all  the 
important  cities  and  towns,  with 
through  cars  from  St.  Bouis, 
Kansas  City,  Memphis,  etc. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  the  I. 
& G.  N.  “Red  Book,”  containing 
interesting  facts  about  Texas. 

D.  J.  PRICE, 

G.  P.  & T.  A., 

Palestine,  Tex. 


i 


Maple 
Leaf  Route 


Railway 


► between 

Chicago,  St.Paul, 
Minneapolis, 

Des  Moi  nes,St.Joseph, 
Kansas  City, 
Council  Bluffs  and 
Omaha. 

EQUIPMENT  right, 
TIME  RIGHT, 
SERVICE  RIGHT. 

IT’S  ALL  RIGHT. 

J.P.EImer,G.P.A.,St.Paul,:»Iinn. 


Homeseeker’s 


Illinois  Central  R.R. 


To  Points  In 

Minnesota,  North  Dakotah 

and  the 

Canadian  Northwest 

Tickets  on  sale  every  Tuesday  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  at  one  fare 
plus  $2.00  for  the  round  trip;  good 
returning  twenty-one  days  from  date 
of  sale. 

Rates  and  full  particulars  at  City 
Ticket  Office,  1402  Farnam  St., 
Omaha,  or  write 

SAMUEL/  NORTH, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 

Omaha,  Nebr. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 
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LeS Wenatchee  Valley 

RICH  IN  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  FRUIT  GROWER  AND  FARMER 


STRAWBERRY  PATCH  ON  RANCH  OF  F.  A.  DREBIS,  WENATCHEE  VALLEY. 
400  crates  grown  to  the  acre  on  this  place— 2%  acres.  Contracted  at  $1.25  per  crate. 


THE  CITY 

WENATCHEE,  ’’The  Home 
of  the  Big-  Red  Apple,” 
is  located  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Columbia  river,  in 
the  wonderful  Wenat- 
chee Valley,  a short  dis- 
tance below  the  mouth  of  the  We- 
natchee river.  It  is  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Great  Northern  railroad; 
half-way  between  Spokane  and  Se- 
attle. It  is  the  county  seat  of 
Chelan  County  and  the  financial 
and  commercial  center  of  North 
Central  Washington.  It  is  the 
principal  local  trading  point  cover- 
ing a territory  from  fifteen  to  thir- 
ty-five miles  in  different  directions, 
embracing  a population  of  about 
7,000  people. 

The  population  of  the  city,  which 
was  only  451  in  1900,  now  exceeds 
2,800,  and  is  steadily  and  rapidly 
growing.  The  city  has  all  modern 
conveniences,  and  numerous  manu- 
facturing industries,  notably  a large 
flour  mill,  fruit  cannery,  box  fac- 
tory, machine  shop,  packing  house. 
Three  large  new  warehouses  and 
four  large  brick  business  blocks  have 
been  built  recently.  The  full  ship- 
ments from  Wenatchee  during  the 
past  year  have  run  close  to  a mil- 
lion dollars,  and  when  all  the  or- 
chards now  being  planted  come  into 
bearing,  their  annual  output  will 


THE  VALLEY 

The  dense  and  thrifty  settlement 
of  irrigated  lands  is  here  well  illus- 
trated, the  average  holdings  being 
only  from  5 to  20  acres. 

The  climate  is  nearly  perfect. 
During  the  middle  of  summer  the 
days  are  hot,  but  the  cool  nights  re- 
fresh one  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  hot  days  are  forgotten.  The 
winters  are  fine;  the  temperature 
usually  ranges  between  20  and  30 
degrees  above  zero,  seldom  ever  be- 
low; if  so,  it  is  only  for  a day  or 
two. 

The  frosts  are  so  light  until  very 
late,  and  the  temperature  so  even, 
as  well  as  sunshine  most  winter 
days,  that  fruit  trees  are  never  im- 
paired. 

There  is  never  any  wind  in  win- 
ter and  the  temperature  is  so  even 
and  just  cold  enough  to  keep  the 
snow  from  melting  a large  part  of 
the  winter.  This  makes  it  delight- 
ful, just  cool  enough  to  enjoy  out- 
of-door  life. 

Although  land  costs  from  $150  to 
$250  per  acre  it  is  cheap  when  you 
take  into  consideration  what  it  pro- 
duces in  this  valley. 

$250  to  $600  per  acre  net  profit 
is  not  uncommon.  Many  are  doing 
this;  you  can  do  the  same. 


be  more  than  quadrupled. 

For  full  information  regarding  this  and  other  sections  of  Washington,  send  for  Bulletin  No.  5 to 

MAX  BASS,  General  Immigration  Agent,  220  Souih  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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Tke  rick  irrigated  lands  of  tke  Arkansas,  Grand, 
kNortk  Fork  and  Uncompakgre  Valleys  of  Colorado, 
land  tke  Farmington  District  of  New  Mexico,  offer 
[exceptional  opportunities  for  tke  fruit  grower.  Pears, 
Peackes,  Apples,  Grapes,  Apricots,  Plums,  Melons  of 
all  kinds  and  small  fruit  of  every  variety  are  raised  witk 
a greater  average  yield  per  acre — and  a finer  quality — 
tkan  in  any  otker  section  of  tke  United  States.  Mar- 
kets are  close  at  kand  and  tke  demand  exceeds  tke  supply. 

The  Denver  & Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

“Scenic  Line  of  the  World'' 
reackes  all  tke  akove  districts  and  offers 
special  inducements  to  tkose  seeking  locations. 

rite  to- jay  for  free  descriptive  booklets. 


Sprague  Canning  Machinery 

Company 


Sales  Office 
42  Riber  Street 


Grow  Fruit? 

Yes,  in  California.  Climate  and  irrigation  insure 
immunity  from  freezing,  from  rains  at  wrong 
time,  and  from  blisting  droughts.  Soil  especially 
adaptable  for  all  fruits. 


Irrigated  lands  at  easy  terms.  Write  us  for  in= 
formation.  Send  2=cent  stamp  for  our  valuable 
little  booklet  "The  Land  of  Opportunity Address 
Dept.  F,  Advertising  Bureau,  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Southern  Pacific 


PARADISE 


FOR  THE 


HOMESEEKER 


TO 


KANSAS 

Best  Agricultural  and  Stock  Raising  Region. 

Soil  deep,  rich  and  productive  in  the  grow- 
ing of  Wheat,  Corn  and  Alfalfa.  Purchase 
price  from  $5  to  $30  per  acre,  which  equals 
the  returns  of  the  $50  to  $150  per  acre 
lands  of  other  States. 

CLIMATE  IDEAL,  AMPLE  RAINFALL 

Bay  quick  and  secure  the  benefit  of  an  excellent  Investment, 

Write  for  further  Information,  Illustrated  literature  and 

LOW  SETTLERS'  RATES . 

R.  C.  TOWNSEND,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  ST.  LOUIS.  M0 

In  COLORADO  is  a region  full  of  advantages  for 
upbuilders  of  new  homes,  and  rich  with 
opportunity  for  farmers  and  investors, 
is  reached  via  the 

Union  Pacific 

Acres  of  this  wonderful  valley  are  now  open 
for  settlement.  Take  advantage 
of  homeseekers’ 

LOW  RATES 

to  South  Platte  Valley  and  Colorado  points 
and  see  this  country  for  yourself. 

INQUIRE  OF 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  G.  P.  A.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


CHRISTMAS  MONEY 

Everyone  wants  some  extra  money  for  Christmas,  and  The  Fruit-Grower  will  reward  some  of  its  friends  with  substantial 
cash  gifts  at  that  time.  This  is  the  proposition : 

Our  cash  subscription  contest  which  closed  July  1 was  the  most  successful  we  have  ever  had,  and  some  handsome  lists  of 
new  subscribers  were  received.  Some  of  our  readers,  however,  complained  that  they  were  so  busy  during  the  time  of  the  con- 
test that  they  could  not  get  any  subscriptions,  but  that  they  would  get  them  later  in  the  season. 

Therefore,  we  will  have  another  contest  for  cash  premiums,  beginning  at  once  and  lasting  until  December  15,  1906,  so  that 
the  premiums  will  be  available  for  Christmas. 

On  account  of  the  longer  time  of  the  contest,  we  are  increasing  the  sum  to  be  offered,  so  that  the  premiums  will  be 
divided  as  follows,  the  persons  sending  in  the  largest  lists  of  new  subscribers  receiving  the  awards  in  order  named: 


First  Premium, 
Second  Premium, 
Third  Premium, 
Fourth  Premium, 
Fifth  Premium, 
Sixth  Premium,  . 


$35.00  Cash  Seventh  Premium,  . . . $5.00  Cash 

$20.00  Cash  FLighth,  Ninth  and  Tenth  Premiums,  each  a $5.00 
$15.00  Cash  due-bill  on  any  Nurseryman  or  Seedsman  adber- 

$10.00  Cash  tising  in  The  Fruit-Grolver. 

$10.00  Cash  Flebenth  to  Fifteenth  Premiums,  inclusibe,.  Set  gj 

$ 5.00  Cash  Ten  of  our  "Brother  Jonathan  Booklets. 


It  will  be  seen  there  are  fifteen  premiums  in  this  contest,  and  every  one  of  them  worth  having. 

Some  publications  offer  seeds  and  nursery  stock  as  premiums,  but  The  Fruit-Grower  does  not  deal  in  these  goods,  so 
that  we  offer  the  stock  of  our  advertisers,  allowing  the  winners  of  the  due-bill  premiums  to  select  just  what  they  want,  and  we 
will  pay  the  bill. 

The  Fruit-Grower  makes  this  offer  to  its  subscribers,  for  we  have  found  that  the  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family 
are  the  best  persons  to  solicit  subscriptions,  for  they  know  the  paper  and  what  it  stands  for. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  get  subscriptions  for  The  Fruit-Grower — you  are  meeting  your  neighbors  now,  and  at  this  time 
they  are  in  close  touch  with  the  fruit  trees  and  plants  on  the  farm.  They  will  subscribe  if  you  ask  them  to  do  so. 

Will  not  every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  make  a special  effort  at  this  time  to  get  up  a good  club?  We  expect  it  of  you. 

To  help  this  work  we  make  this  special  offer,  to  continue  during  this  contest: 


Fifty  Per  Cent  Commission 


Persons  Ivhose  Names  are  Nolv  on 
our  list  Will  be  A llolved  50  per  cent 
Commission  on  Nelv  Subscriptions. 


Do  you  realize  what  that  means?  It  means  that  when  a new  subscriber  pays  you  $1  for  a year’s  subscription,  you  keep  half 
of  that  sum,  and  remit  us  50  cents.  This  is  just  half  price.  And  every  subscriber  will  be  entitled  to  his  choice  of  one  of  our 
Brother  Jonathan  booklets,  too. 

Remember,  this  contest  is  open  for  persons  who  are  subscribers  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  the  subscriptions  sent  in  this 
contest  must  be  those  of  new  subscribers. 

Besides  the  splendid  commission  of  50  per  cent,  every  club-raiser  will  have  a chance  to  win  one  of  the  special  prizes  listed 
in  the  first  part  of  this  advertisement,  for  those  premiums  are  in  addition  to  the  commission  of  50  per  cent,  which  is  retained  by 
club-raisers  when  sending  in  their  lists. 

Now,  friends,  will  you  not  go  to  work  and  get  up  a good  club,  and  secure  the  regular  commissions,  and  stand  to  win  one 
of  the  special  prizes  in  addition?  You  know  your  neighbors  ought  to  be  interested  in  this  matter — and  you  are  the  person 
to  get  their  subscriptions. 

Don’t  wait  until  later  in  the  season — start  now,  and  send  the  subscriptions  in  as  you  receive  them,  and  we  will  keep  record 
of  all  the  names  you  send  in.  We  will  only  ask  that  when  sending  names  you  call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  are  working 
in  this  contest.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  contest  we  will  have  a report  of  your  work. 

Winners  of  prizes  in  this  contest  will  receive  their  checks  before  Christmas,  and  announcement  of  the  winners  will  be 
made  in  the  issue  of  January,  1907. 

If  there  are  any  points  not  clear  in  this  proposition,  we  shall  be  glad  to  explain  them  more  fully. 

But  we  want  to  urge,  in  conclusion,  that  no  one  wait  until  later  to  begin  tn  get  subscriptions — now  is  the  time,  and  the 
premiums  will  be  won  by  those  who  begin  now  and  work  during  the  entire  contest. 

Make  a list  of  your  neighbors  who  ought  to  read  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  see  them  at  once.  Then  have  a copy  of  this  paper 
at  the  county  fair,  at  picnics,  and  other  gatherings — in  fact,  have  a copy  with  you  at  all  times,  and  if  you  will  use  it  properly 
you  will  win  one  of  the  fifteen  desirable  premiums  we  offer. 

Sample  copies  in  any  quantity  will  be  furnished  to  all  who  ask  for  them.  Tell  us  how  many  you  want. 

TKe  Fruit-Grower  Company  ::  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri 
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Bro.  Jonathan  Fruit  Books 

Remember  that  with  every  subscription  to  The  Fruit-Grower  in  this  contest  a Brother  Jonathan  Fruit  Book  is  given  free. 
These  books  have  been  well  received  by  all  who  have  seen  them,  and  cover  various  phases  of  fruit  culture. 

These  books  retail  at  25  cents  each,  or  any  five  for  $1,  but  one  book  is  sent  free  with  every  subscription.  Be  sure  to  give 
the  number  of  the  book  you  want  when  sending  in  subscriptions. 

The  Brother  Jonathan  Series  includes  the  following  books: 


1 —  Propagating  Trees  and  Plants . 

2—  A Treatise  on  Spraying. 

3 —  Holv  to  Grolv  Stralvberries. 

4 —  The  Home  Garden. 

5 — Packing  and  Marketing  Fruits. 


6 —  A Book  About  Bush  Fruits. 

7 —  Grolv ing  Grapes. 

8 —  Hints  on  Pruning. 

9 —  Apple  Culture,  Ivith  a Chapter  on  Pears. 

10 — Success  With  Stone  Fruits. 


Most  of  these  booklets  have  run  through  two  editions,  and  a third  edition  of  some  of  them  will  be  printed  at  once — that 
shows  what  those  who  have  seen  the  books  think  of  them.  You  will  be  pleased  with  them — and  you  can  get  them  free  as 

prerniiimc  for  snb«icription<;. 

TKe  Fruit-Grower  Company  ::  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri 
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Ober  fifty  Thousand  Circulation  Guaranteed  for  September 


ONE  OLD 
FRUIT  GROWER 

thought  he  knew  every  wrinkle  about  growing  fruits.  He  used  to  get 
moderate  crops  of  fair  quality  all  right,  but  somehow  couldn’t  touch  top 
prices  with  his  shipments.  Fertilize?  Of  course  he  did,  in  Spring  and 
Fall  with  ordinary  manure  in  the  usual  way. 

He  heard  about  PULVERIZED  SHEEP  MANURE  and  bought 
some,  scattering  it  broadcast  and  quite  thickly  in  his  fruit  orchard  in  the 
Spring  and  several  times  lightly  during  the  growing  season  around  the 
roots  of  trees,  vines  and  plants.  Immediately  his  trees  took  on  new  life, 
the  opening  leaves  and  the  blossoms  showed  health  and  vigor,  and  the 
maturing  fruit  became  firm  and  full  and  large.  That  fall  his  crops  were 
the  best  in  yield  and  quality,  and  he  got  the  highest  price. 

It  was  simply  because  he  gave  the  soil  the  vital  elements  of  plant 
life — nitrogen,  phosphates,  and  potash  in  ready-to-use  form,  and  the 
spreading  roots  were  able  to  translate  these  food  stuffs  into  fine  fruit 
and  big  money.  Effect  followed  cause  with  absolute  surety. 

WIZARD  BRAND 

PULVERIZED  SHEEP  MANURE 


is  the  only  ideal  form  of  nature’s  strongest  fertilizer.  It  is  finely  pow- 
dered to  enter  the  soil  readily.  Of  full  strength  and  uniform  quality — 
the  manure  from  millions  of  sheep  passing  through  the  Stock  Yards  is 
handled  under  cover  throughout.  There  is  no  strength  lost  by  leaching 
and  no  adulteration  of  any  kind. 

Economical  because  of  its  low  price  and  concentrated  form.  One 
ton  is  equal  to  25  wagon  loads  of  ordinary  stable  manure.  Free  from 
weed  seeds  which  are  destroyed  by  high  temperature  in  kiln  drying. 

Pulverized  Sheep  Manure  is  unequaled  mixed  with  ordinary  soil  for 
potted  plants  or  top  dressing.  For  use  in  liquid  form:  One  pound  sheep 
manure  to  five  gallons  water  gives  quick,  safe  results  for  daily  applica- 
tion. We  announce  a 

SPECIAL  MIDSUMMER  SALE 

of  $15.00  a ton  in  100  lb.  bags,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  in  ton  lots.  Remittance 
to  accompany  order.  If  interested,  get  in  on  this  for  prices  must  be 
higher  in  the  fall. 

Booklet  for  the  asking. 

TRe  PULVERIZED  MANURE  CO. 

28  Exchange  Avenue  _ Til 

Union  Stock  Yards  V^IllCclgO,  111. 


That  “ Sun-Light”  Effect. 

Many  soaps,  made  especially  for  use 
in  shampooing,  are  positively  injurious. 
They  may  cleanse  the  scalp,  but  they 
darken  the  hair. 

Ivory  Soap  is  the  only  soap  you  should 
use.  It  gives  blonde  hair  that  peculiar 
“sun-light”  effect,  while  in  the  case  of 
dark  hair,  it  intensifies  the  gloss. 

There  is  no  “free”  uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.  That  is 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 

Ivory  Soap 

9945Too  Per  Cent.  Pure 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Begin  Thinking 
About  Getting  Your  1906=7  Catalog 


Do  not  wait  until  you 
are  almost  ready  to 
mail  it  before  having 
it  printed.  We  make 

THe 

Printing  of 
Catalogs 
a Specialty 

and  have  a plant  com-- 
plete  in  every  detail 
for  handling  this  class 
of  work. 

Our  line  of  cuts  of 
fruit  subjects  is  large 
and  the  best  that  can 
be  procured. 


Special 
Cover 
Designs 
in  One, 
Two 
or  Three 


Colors 


WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  INFORMATION.  Our 
experience  and  knowledge  of  varieties  enables  us  to  handle  the 
work  to  the  very  best  advantage. 


We  want  to  give  you 
an  estimate  on  print- 
ing your  catalog.  We 
make  no  charge  for  use 
of  cuts  if  we  print  it. 
We  also  make 


PRINTING  DEPARTMENT  The  Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Ticking,  Tacking  and  ‘Mar- 
keting the  Apple  Crop 


One  of  the  most  timely  horticul- 
tural bulletins,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  practical,  is  one  just  issued  by 
the  Idaho  Experiment  Station,  with 
the  above  title,  Prof.  L.  B.  Judson  be- 
ing: the  author.  This  bulletin  discusses 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
growers  in  the  West,  who  pack  their 
apples  in  boxes,  but  some  of  the  chap- 
ters will  be  found  very  profitable  to 
apple-growers  everywhere.  And  to 
one  who  wishes  to  pack  apples  in 
boxes  the  bulletin  will  be  well-nigh 
indispensable. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  bul- 
letin Prof.  Judson  discusses  the  time 
for  picking  apples.  Concerning  this 
subject,  the  author  says: 

State  of  Ripeness  for  Picking  Apples. 

“The  time  of  picking  red  apples  is 
commonly  gauged  by  their  color,  and 
that  of  yellow  apples  by  the  color  of 
the  seeds.  The  latter  is  the  only  re- 
liable test  of  ripeness,  for  an  apple 
picked  just  as  the  seeds  have  turned 
a light  brown,  and  before  they  be- 
come dark  around  the  edges,  will  be 
found  to  have  not  only  full  flavor, 
but  the  best  keeping  quality.  But  red 
apples  are  often  left  for  some  time 
after  the  seeds  indicate  maturity  to 
allow  them  to  put  on  more  color, 
which  they  do  rapidly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bright  days  and  frosty 
nights  of  autumn;  and  indeed  this  is 
the  only  way  of  obtaining  color  on 
fruit  in  the  shady  portions  of  the  tree. 
Growers  should  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  to  defer  picking  after  the 
seeds  indicate  ripeness  invites  water- 
core  and  shortens  the  life  of  the  fruit 
in  storage,  often  to  a serious  extent 
with  the  mid-winter  varieties.” 

Prof.  Judson  calls  attention  to  the 
complaint  which  has  been  lodged 
against  the  Jonathan  apple,  because 
of  rotting  at  the  core,  and  says  that 
late  picking  is  doubtless  the  cause  of 
this  trouble,  which  threatens  to  be- 
come a serious  objection  to  this  vari- 
ety, if  greater  care  is  not  exercised  in 
the  picking  of  this  variety.  The  in- 
jury is  not  apparent  on  the  surface, 
and  the  purchaser  does  not  know  of 
the  injury  until  the  fruit  is  cut  open; 
then  the  flesh  for  some  distance 
about  the  core  is  discovered  to  be 
brown,  radiating  in  narrow  rays  to- 
ward the  skin,  which,  however,  it  sel- 
dom reaches. 

Jonathan  apples  were  picked  at 
different  dates — the  first  Sept.  11,  the 
second  lot  a week  later,  and  the  third 
one  morning  in  October  after  a heavy 
frost.  In  January  the  early-picked 
fruit  showed  up  well,  while  the  apples 
picked  in  October  were  badly  de- 
cayed. In  May,  long  after  the  late- 
gathered  fruit  was  gone,  some  of  the 
early-picked  fruit  was  still  in  good 
condition.  “There  is  probably  no 
winter  apple  for  which  prompt  pick- 
ing is  so  important  as  the  Jonathan,” 
concludes  the  author. 

How  to  Pick  the  Apples. 

Prof.  Judson  says  “it  costs  money 
to  step  on  a ladder,  as  the  orchard 
owner  soon  finds,  and  all  that  can 
reasonably  be  done  by  pruning  to 
start  the  head  of  the  tree  low  and 
keep  it  low,  is  a paying  investment.” 
But  of  course  trees  will  grow  so  that 
ladders  are  necessary.  It  is  never  ad- 
visable to  climb  up  in  the  trees,  and 
the  author  condemns  the  use  of  lad- 
ders which  must  be  set  against  the 
branches.  Some  form  of  step-ladder, 
or  three-legged  ladder,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred; one  with  a wide  spread  at  the 
bottom  is  more  satisfactory  and  more 
safe. 

Buckets,  baskets  and  bags  are  used 
as  receptacles  in  which  to  pick  the 
fruit.  The  former  are  clumsy,  says 
the  bulletin;  baskets  are  often  used, 
but  should  be  lined  with  burlap,  to 
protect  the  fruit;  bottomless  bags  are 


good,  but  there  is  a temptation  to  be 
careless  in  removing  the  fruit  from 
the  bag,  and  so  Prof.  Judson  prefers 
what  he  calls  an  “apron  bag.”  This 
is  made  of  a heavy  grain  sack,  and 
the  weight  is  supported  by  straps  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  wearer;  this 
apron  very  much  resembles  the 
“clothespin  aprons”  which  the  house- 
wife wears  when  hanging  out  the 
week’s  washing,  except  that  of  course 
it  is  larger  and  heavier.  The  bottom 
of  the  apron  is  caught  up,  forming 
deep  pockets,  into  which  the  fruit  is 
to  be  placed,  both  hands  being  left 
free  to  pick  the  fruit. 

Boxes  as  Packages  for  Apples. 

This  season,  on  account  of  the  size 
of  the  apple  crop  and  the  advancing 
price  of  barrels,  there  is  more  inter- 
est in  the  box  as  an  apple  package, 
consequently  what  Prof.  Judson  has 
to  say  on  this  subject  is  very  timely. 
Concerning  the  material  and  dimen- 
sion of  the  boxes  he  says: 

“The  best  available  material  for 
apple  boxes  is  spruce.  The  proper 
thickness  of  box  material  is  as  fol- 
lows: Ends,  three-quarters  of  an 

inch;  sides,  three-eighths;  top  and 
bottom,  one-quarter  inch.  Thinner 
ends  are  apt  to  split;  thinner  sides  to 
bulge,  resulting  in  bruising  in  trans- 
portation; and  thicker  tops  not  to 
bulge,  hence  crushing  the  fruit  when 
sprung  into  place. 

“Uniformity  in  the  size  of  apple 
boxes  is  unfortunately  lacking,  though 
two  sizes,  known  as  the  ‘standard’ 
and  ‘special,’  have  found  general  ac- 
ceptance in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  inside  dimensions  of  the  ‘stand- 
ard’ in  inches  are  10%  by  11%  by  18, 
and  this  is  used  far  more  than  the 
‘special,’  which  is  longer  and  a trifle 
narrower,  measuring  inside  10  by  11 
by  20.  The  standard  box  contains 
2,173.5  cubic  inches,  or  slightly  more 
than  a struck  bushel,  and  the  special 
2,200  cubic  inches.  The  bulge  in  the 
top  and  bottom  adds  about  150  cubic 
inches  to  the  capacity  of  each.” 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
in  Canada  a legal  box  is  10  by  11  by 
20  inches,  this  being  the  only  size 
provided  for,  and  the  growers  have 
not  complained  of  this  restriction. 

Packing  Houses  ajnd  Appliances. 

The  bulletin  recommends  a perma- 
nent packing  house,  rather  than  to 
try  to  pack  the  fruit  in  the  open  air. 
This  house  should  be  well-lighted  and 
well-ventilated.  The  packing  table  is 
an  important  consideration,  and  Prof. 
Judson  says  the  best  style  table  he 
has  ever  seen  is  the  one  used  at  Hood 
River,  Ore.  This  is  a table  three  by 
four  feet;  this  has  a board  around 
each  side,  to  serve  as  a framework,  to 


which  burlap  or  canvas  is  tacked  to 
form  the  table;  this  is  tacked  on 
quite  loosely,  so  as  to  leave  consider- 
able sag  in  the  middle.  The  full 
length  of  the  legs  of  this  table  is 
three  feet;  they  come  up  inside  the 
frame  flush  with  the  top,  but  should 
be  sawed  off  on  a slope  inward  to 
prevent  the  corners  bruising  the  ap- 
ples through  the  burlap.  A board 
nailed  across  the  end  of  the  table,  and 
projecting  enough  on  each  side  to  ac- 
commodate the  width  of  the  box,  and 
another  nailed  across  underneath  the 
table,  with  the  same  projection, 
serve  to  support  the  box  at  a conveni- 
ent angle  at  the  side  of  the  table,  so 
that  it  is  convenient  for  packing. 

There  are  no  high  sides  on  this 
table  to  reach  over,  and  the  apples  in 
its  hollow  are  as  convenient  to  re- 
move as  coins  from  the  hollow  of  a 
cash  till. 

Another  important  appliance  is  the 
nailing  press.  It  must  be  employed 
to  draw  down  the  top  of  the  box,  and 
it  should  be  so  constructed  that  the 
pressure  will  be  applied  where  it  is 
needed,  and  where  it  will  bruise  the 
fruit  least. 

Management  of  Packers. 

After  going  into  details  as  to  the 
preparations  for  packing  the  apples. 
Prof.  Judson  then  advises  that  expert 
packers  be  employed  to  pack  the 
boxes.  He  says: 

“Few  men  are  fit  to  pack  their  own 
apples,  as  it  is  too  hard  for  them  to 
see  the  worm  holes.  No  fruit  union 
can  afford  to  allow  members  to  do 
their  own  packing,  and  even  unor- 
ganized communities  would  benefit 
greatly  by  employing  the  same  body 
of  (rained  packers  successively  at  (he 
various  orchards.  Even  isolated 
growers  should  endeavor,  if  their  or- 
chards are  large,  to  train  a group  of 
expert  packers  and  employ  the  same 
ones  as  far  as  possible  year  after 
year.  This  is  the  way  to  build  up  a 
reputation  (bat  has  a cash  value. 

“The  success  attained  by  the  Apple 
Growers’  Union  of  Hood  River  is  so 
marked  that  it  seems  advisable  to  de- 
scribe their  system  of  handling  pack- 
ers. The  latter  are  under  complete 
control  of  the  manager,  who  directs 
them  daily  where  to  go.  When  a 
member  has  picked  enough  apples  to 
justify  commencing  packing,  he  noti- 
fies the  office.  This  notice  is  listed 
with  others,  and  packers  are  sent  to 
the  various  places  in  order  of  notifi- 
cation as  nearly  as  practicable. 

“It  has  been  found  very  advan- 
tageous to  organize  the  packers  in 
crews  of  four,  each  headed  by  a fore- 
man. Four  packers  make  about  the 
right  number  to  handle  the  crop  of 
the  average  grower;  they  just  supply 
two  tables,  which  are  all  the  ordinary 
packing  house  will  conveniently  ac- 
commodate, and  are  as  many  as  one 
foreman  can  attend  to  thoroughly.  In 
some  other  localities  only  one  fore- 
man is  provided  for  as  many  as  a 
dozen  packers,  and  too  often  confu- 
sion reigns.  The  foreman  does  no 
packing,  but  is  kept  busy  seeing  that 


Earn  a Cash  Prize 


On  account  of  the  fact  that  an  exceptionally  good  fruit  crop  is  being 
harvested  this  year,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  secure  new  sub- 
scribers to  The  Fruit-Grower.  Read  the  terms  of  our  Cash  Prize  contest 
on  last  page  of  this  issue  and  write  us  for  sample  copies  and  instructions. 

We  make  a special  offer  which  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  induce 
your  friends  and  neighbors  to  join  The  Fruit-Grower  Family.  In  the 
last  'contest  every  friend  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  sent  a list  of  six  names 
or  more  secured  a prize.  There  are  fifteen  prizes  in  this  contest,  rang- 
ing from  $2.00  to  $35.00.  Try  for  the  best  one.  Address 

The  Fruitgrower  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


every  box  is  properly  packed,  and 
teaching  and  helping  inexperienced 
packers.  He  sees  to  it  that  all  are 
supplied  with  boxes,  papers  and  fruit; 
that  boxes  when  filled  are  promptly 
removed,  and  that  everything  goes 
smoothly.  Hie  stamps  on  the  end  of 
each  box  the  number  and  name  of 
the  apples  contained,  and  O.  K.’s  it 
with  his  own  individual  stamp.  For 
small  jobs,  especially  where  there  is 
room  for  only  one  to  work,  a single 
packer  is  detached  from  a crew.” 
The  customary  charge  for  packing, 
under  this  arrangement  is  5 cents  a 
box,  for  grades  larger  than  five  tier; 
for  the  latter  and  smaller  grades  the 
charge  is  6 cents  a box.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  all  apples  be  wiped  be- 
fore packing,  to  remove  all  traces  of 
spraying;  this  is  especially  important 
in  packing  red  apples. 


Culling  Apples  Closely. 

This  bulletin  recommends  that  ap- 
ples be  culled  very  closely,  especially 
where  they  are  to  be  packed  in  boxes. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  this 
culling  of  the  fruit  is  not  so  wasteful 
a process  as  some  growers  might 
think,  but  will  often  be  found  actually 
to  be  a measure  of  economy. 

“Suppose,  for  instance,  a man  finds 
he  has  apples  enough  to  pack  100 
boxes  if  he  is  easy  on  the  culling, 
but  that  rigid  grading  will  give  him 
only  80  boxes.  To  choose  the  latter 
course  may  seem  like  a sheer  waste 
of  20  boxes,  but  when  he  figures  up 
the  extra  expense  of  packing  the 
larger  number,  together  with  the  low- 
er price  the  ill-graded  fruit  brings,  it 
will  not  take  any  special  revival  ser- 
vice to  convert  him  to  the  former 
course.  The  account  might  read 
something  like  this: 

“Culled  to  80  boxes: — 

Receipts — 

80  boxes  apples  at  $1.00. . $80.00 


20  boxes  seconds  at  30c..  6.00  $86.00 

Disbursements — 

80  box  shooks  at  10c 8.00 

Making  80  boxes  at  l%c.  1.20 
Packing  80  boxes  at  5c..  4.00 

Freight  on  80  boxes  at 

30c  24,00  37.20 


Net  profit  $48.80 


Culled  to  100  boxes: 

Receipts — 

100  boxes  apples  at  75c. .$75.00  $75.00 


Disbursements — 

100  box  shooks  at  10c  ...  10.00 
Making  100  boxes  at  l%c  1.50 
Packing  100  boxes  apples 

at  5c  5.00 

Freight  on  100  boxes  at 

30c  30.00  46.60 


Net  profit  $28.50 


With  such  a statement  as  this  be- 
fore him,  one  can  readily  appreciate 
that  severe  culling  pays. 

The  bulletin  contains  many  illustra- 
tions, showing  different  styles  of 
packs  for  apples  in  boxes,  and  de- 
scribes in  detail  how  the  work  should 
be  done.  The  publication  also  tells 
how  to  form  a shipping  association, 
and  publishes  the  by-laws  of  several 
successful  shipping  associations,  and 
includes  the  instructions  sent  out  by 
these  associations  to  their  members, 
in  regard  to  the  proper  handling  of 
the  fruit  both  before  and  after  pack- 
ing. Altogether,  this  bulletin  is  one 
of  the  most  important  which  has  been 
published  on  the  subject  of  handling 
a commercial  apple  crop,  and  it  will 
be  appreciated  and  found  valuable 
by  every  apple-grower  who  secures  a 
copy  of  the  same.  Those  growers 
who  contemplate  packing  In  boxes 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  especially, 
will  find  the  bulletin  of  great  prac- 
tical value. 

B.  F.  Rockafellow,  one  of  the  big 
orchardists  of  Canon  City,  Colo.,  says: 
“I  thank  The  Fruit-Grower  many 
times  over  for  the  full  and  reliable 
information  you  give  us  apple-grow- 
ers.” And  he  sent  a new  subscriber, 
too,  so  we  know  he  meant  what  he 
said.  “Go  and  do  thou  likewise.” 


Charles  F.  Clark,  Amazonia,  Mo., 
says  that  every  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  is  worth  the  price  of  a year’s 
subscription. 
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Munson’s  Work  in  Breeding  Varieties 
of  Grapes. 

Among  American  grape-growers 
perhaps  none  is  better  known  than 
T.  V.  Munson,  Denison,  Texas.  Mr. 
Munson  is  not  only  well  known  in 
this  country,  but  in  France  as  well, 
for  it  was  he  who  suggested,  a num- 
ber of  years  ago,  the  use  of  hardy 
American  stocks  on  which  to  work 
the  varieties  grown  in  France  which 
were  subject  to  phylloxera,  and  for 
years  he  did  an  enormous  business  in 
exporting  stocks  for  this  purpose. 

While  in  Texas  in  June  The  Fruit- 
Grower  representative  visited  Mr. 
Munson’s  place,  and  greatly  enjoyed 
the  visit.  Mr.  Munson  has  been 
cross-breeding  varieties  of  grapes  for 
many  years,  and  has  produced  many 
excellent  varieties.  As  a rule,  his 
grapes  are  suited  for  Southern  locali- 
ties, but  he  has  at  different  times 
produced  varieties  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  far  North. 

In  his  work  Mr.  Munson  has  found, 
just  as  other  plant-breeders  have, 
that  thousands  of  seedlings  must  be 
produced  before  one  of  value  is  found. 
When  seedlings  appear  he  begins  at 
once  a careful  inspection  of  them, 
and  those  showing  defects  in  foliage 
or  growth  are  culled  out  at  once.  This 
culling  out  process  is  continued,  until 
of  a thousand  seedlings  perhaps  only 
a few  will  b'e  carried  to  fruiting  age. 
And  when  these  fruit,  still  others  will 
be  culled  out,  and  only  a very  limited 
number  will  be  left  for  the  second 
year’s  fruiting. 

At  present  Mr.  Munson  is  working 
particularly  with  the  Scuppernong 
grape,  endeavoring  to  produce  more 
prolific  varieties  of  better  quality.  In 
this  work  he  is  much  encouraged,  and 


trained  up  the  first  season  is  prac- 
tically a year  ahead  of  the  other  one. 
Mr.  Munson,  therefore,  unhesitating- 
ly favors  supporting  the  vine  the  first 
year,  and  it  will  bear  a little  fruit  the 
second  season. 

Munson  & Sons  grow  a general  line 
of  nursery  stock,  making  a specialty 
of  grape  vines,  peaches  and  plums. 
The  nursery  is  located  just  in  the 
edge  of  Denison,  and  as  the  town  is 
growing  in  that  direction  a part  of 
the  nursery  grounds  will  soon  be 
platted  and  sold  as  town  lots. 

it 

Tile  Draining  Orchards. 

I have  been  asking  the  question, 
"What  has  caused  the  death  of  all 
the  old  orchards  in  this  region?” 
Some  persons  said  it  was  due  to  bor- 
ers; some  said  it  was  due  to  lack  of 
nourishment;  still  others  said  it  was 
due  to  the  shallow  rooting  of  the 
trees.  But  no  one  seemed  to  know 
definitely  where  the  cause  was  to  be 
found.  There  are  a few  fine  or- 
chards grown  in  the  past  fifteen 
years,  but  even  in  them  there  are 
signs  of  premature  decay. 

On  my  property  here  in  town  I 
have  been  watching  the  cherries, 
peaches,  pears  and  grapes,  and  I 
think  I have  found  the  secret  of  the 
trouble.  Two  years  ago  my  cellar 
had  water  in  it,  and  I tiled  it  across 
the  lot  for  about  200  feet,  putting  the 
tile  three  to  five  feet  deep.  The  row 
of  tiling  ran  through  my  grapery  and 
past  several  peach  trees,  and  at  that 
time  I set  out  a number  of  peach  trees 
near  the  tile  ditch  and  several  others 
in  other  parts  of  the  lot. 

Now  the  trees  near  or  over  the  tile 
are  four  times  as  large  as  the  others 
and  are  in  bearing,  while  the  others 


believes  that  from  this  work  a new 
list  of  grapes  for  the  South  can  be 
secured.  While  at  his  place  we  saw 
a great  many  of  these  seedlings, 
which  are  now  under  test.  Many  of 
these  are  already  departing  from  the 
original  type,  as  is  shown  by  the 
forked  tendrils,  difference  in  color  of 
foliage,  enlargement  of  bunch,  etc. 
The  Scuppernong  is  an  exceptionally 
strong  grower,  and  when  other  good 
qualities  are  added,  as  Mr.  Munson 
expects  to  be  able  to  do,  the  grapes 
will  have  great  value  for  Southern 
planters. 

It  has  been  found  that  many  of  the 
Northern  grapes  are  absolutely  worth- 
less in  the  South,  and  therefore  it  is 
necessary  that  a new  race  of  grapes 
be  produced. 

Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  will 
recall  the  article  which  was  published 
last  winter,  in  which  Mr.  Munson  ex- 
plained his  system  of  trellising.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
section  of  a test  vineyard  on  Mr. 
Munson’s  grounds,  in  which  this  trel- 
lis is  used.  Peach  trees  are  grown  in 
nursery  row  between  the  rows  this 
season,  while  the  vines  are  young. 
The  illustration  shows  the  general 
style  of  the  trellis,  with  the  vines 
growing  over  it.  Note  the  new  growth 
hanging  down  over  the  side  wires. 
Some  of  the  varieties  in  this  test 
vineyard  are  subject  to  rot,  and  with 
this  form  of  trellis  the  fruit  had 
been  very  easily  sprayed. 

In  connection  with  this  form  of 
trellis  Mr.  Munson  called  our  atten- 
tion to  two  vines  of  the  same  variety 
of  same  age.  One  of  them  had  been 
trained  to  a single  shoot  the  first 
year,  and  had  been  supported  on  a 
string  leading  to  the  middle  wire  of 
the  trellis;  the  other  vine  had  been 
allowed  to  grow  at  will  the  first  year. 
Now,  In  the  second  year's  growth,  it 
is  found  that  the  vine  which  was 


are  not.  The  grapes  near  the  tile  are 
also  loaded  with  fruit,  while  few  of 
the  other  vines  are  full. 

From  my  limited  experience  with 
this  soil,  I have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  trees  of  all  kinds  have 
suffered  from  wet  feet,  for  one  thing, 
and  from  shallow  rooting,  due  partly 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  nurserymen 
in  digging  the  trees,  and  also  to  the 
inability  of  the  roots  to  penetrate 
deep  in  the  subsoil. 

I am  sure  that  if  an  orchard  were 
set  on  slightly  descending  land  and 
tiled  under  every  tree  row  to  a main 
at  the  lower  level,  there  would  be 
such  a growth  that  the  trees  would 
be  able  to  resist  disease,  would  come 
into  bearing  early,  and  would  last  for 
one  man’s  lifetime,  at  least.  It 
might  be  expensive  to  start,  but  the 
finish  would  justify  the  outlay.  I am 
sure  cherries  and  pears  would  be 
longer-lived  and  more  fruitful,  and 
when  drouth  comes  they  could  resist 
it  far  better.  A.  BREESE. 

Adrian,  Mo. 

In  the  county  in  which  Brother 
Breese  lives  there  is  a great  deal  of 
hardpan,  and  on  this  soil  the  trees 
have  undoubtedly  suffered  from  "wet 
feet."  Tile-draining  might  remedy 
this  to  some  extent.  But  the  rule  will 
hardly  hold  good  on  all  soils  of  Mis- 
souri, for  there  are  soils  so  porous 
that  the  tree  roots  have  been  traced 
down  to  a depth  of  forty  feet — and 
this  soil  certainly  does  not  need  tile- 
draining.  Who  has  tried  an  orchard 
on  hardpan  soil,  where  the  land  had 
been  tile-drained?  A report  on  this 
experience  would  be  interesting  and 
profitable. 

^ ^ 

The  Fruit-Grower  will  have  report 
of  the  meeting  of  American  Apple 
Growers'  Congress  in  September  num- 
ber. » 


The  i.  h.  C.  SPREADERS 


Get  a Machine 
You  Can 
Depend  Upon 

TV/TORE  important  than  anything  else  is  to 
get  a spreader  that  will  not  be 
breaking  down.  Everything  else  counts  for 
nothing  if  its  parts  are  weak  or  not  adapted  to 
the  service  required  of  them. 

That’s  the  first  great  point  in  favor  of  the 
I.  H.  C.  spreaders.  They  are  designed  to  be 
working  machines. 

They  are  built  so  they  do  hard  work  and  heavy 
work  do  it  where  fields  are  rough  and  un- 
even and  hilly,  as  well  as  on  the  smoothest 
meadows.  They  stand  the  wear  and  tear. 

Don’t  you  ever  believe  that  you  will  regret 
having  bought  a strong  machine. 

Then  the  working  devices  of  the  I.  H.  C. 
spreaders  must  appeal  to  you.  Everything  is 
“just  to  your  hand.” 


Only  one  lever  for  everything.  That’s 
something.  Some  spreaders  have  three  or  four. 

A vibrating  rake  levels  the  load.  The  I.  H.  C. 
are  the  only  spreaders  that  have  it.  And  you 
simply  cannot  spread  evenly  if  manure  does 
not  come  to  cylinder  level  on  top. 

Wide  range  of  feed — just  as  fast  or  slow 
as  you  want  to  spread. 

Never  any  lack  for  power  on  cylinder.  The 
heavy  rear  axle  is  turned  by  both  hind  wheels. 
No  lost  motion. 

And  you  don’t  have  manure  that  is  too  wet 
or  too  dry,  caked  or  frozen  too  hard,  for  the 
I.  H.  C.  spreaders  to  handle  perfectly. 

Turn  as  short  as  you  please  The  front 
wheels  cut  under. 


There  are  other  things  equally  valuable  you  should  know  before  you  buy  a spreader. 
You  will  make  a mistake  if  you  do  not  fully  investigate  the  I.  H.  C. 

The  Corn  King,  return  apron,  as  well  as  the  Cloverleaf,  endless  apron,  is  made  in  three  sizes. 

Call  on  the  International  Agent  for  Information  or  write  for  Catalog. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

(INCORPORATED) 
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IDEAL 

APPLE 

BARREL 

LAYER. 


is  a perfect  cushion,  and 
makes  an  attractive  looking 
package  when  opened.  We 
have  stock  on  hand  at  all 
times  for  prompt  shipments. 
Get  our  prices  before  placing 
orders  elsewhere. 


The  Hinde  & Dauch  Paper  Company 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


One  Year  Cherry 

Do  not  forget  we  are  headquarters  for  ONE-TEAR  CHERRY.  We  will  have  a 
fine  lot  for  next  fall  as  well  as  two-year  trees  for  those  who  prefer  them.  W# 
also  have  a nice  lot  of  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  etc.  Planters  will  do  well  to  get  our 
prices  before  buying.  Send  for  our  Cherry  circular. 

KNOX  NURSERIES 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  ft  SONS,  Proprietor*.  VINCENNES,  INDIANA 


KTDNPC  for  81  years 

K llbkv  HAVE  MAINTAINED 
THEIR  RECORD— HIGHEST  QUALITY. 
luW  PRICE.  We  offer  the  only  GENUINE  STOCK  of  the 
superb  new  fruits:  KING  DAVID,  DELICIOUS,  BLACK  BEN. 
CHAMPION  and  SENATOR  Apples;  BANNER.  SUNRISE,  Grapes; 


GOLD  Plum,  FAME  Pear.  etc.  Finest  stock 
in  the  U.  S.  of  all  leading  commercial  sorts. 
DAY  CASH  WEEKLY  and  want  more 
TTC  I f\  I Salesmen.  Price-list.  etc.  FREE. 


LOUISIANA,  MO. 
e Rockport,  Illinois 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 
6KU~  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


Springs  for  Farm  Wagons. 

fn  sending  out  instructions  to  their 
members  practically  every  fruit-ship- 
ping association  in  the  country  makes 
this  demand: 

“All  fruit  must  be  hauled  to  the 
shipping  station  on  springs;  fruit  not 
so  handled  will  be  rejected,  for  it  has 
been  found  that  fruit  hauled  in  an 
ordinary  wagon  is  so  badly  bruised 
that  it  will  not  carry  to  distant  mar- 
kets.” 

This  applies  to  all  kinds  of  fruits, 
especially  to  apples,  which  have  been 
handled  by  many  persons  in  a care- 
less manner. 

The  way  to  haul  fruit  is  to  use 
either  a spring  wagon  or  a wagon 
with  bolster  springs.  The  spring 
wagon  is  usually  too  light  for  a heavy 
load;  certainly  it  is  too  light  for  haul- 
ing apples.  Therefore  the  most  prac- 
tical plan  is  to  equip  the  farm  wagon 
with  a good  set  of  bolster  springs. 
These  springs,  if  properly  made, 
change  a heavy  farm  wagon  Into  a 
spring  wagon,  for  the  springs  fit  In 
between  the  bolsters,  and  take  the  jar 
from  the  load. 

The  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  have 
been  on  the  market  for  years,  and  are 
well  known  and  reliable.  They  are 


guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers  and 
by  your  local  dealer.  The  Harvey 
springs  are  sold  through  local  deal- 
ers, and  if  your  dealer  doesn’t  keep 
them  have  him  write  Harvey  Spring 
Co.,  137  Jordan  avenue,  Racine,  Wis  , 
for  a catalogue.  Have  the  dealer 
mention  your  name,  and  for  your 
trouble  the  company  will  send  you  a 
souvenir.  Attend  to  this  matter  at 
once,  so  you  will  be  prepared  to  haul 
fruit  later.  It  Is  not  safe  to  hau! 
fruit  without  your  wagon  is  equipped 
with  these  bolster  springs. 

^ 

Dr.  P.  T.  Nixdorf,  St.  Elizabeth, 
Mo.,  sends  us  a photograph  of  a peach 
tree  which  was  budded  a year  ago 
last  August,  which,  on  June  18,  was 
nine  feet  four  inches  high,  and  which 
had  begun  to  bear,  having  a few 
peaches  on  it  this  season.  He  thinks 
this  is  a pretty  big  tree  for  its  age — 
but  he  sends  the  photograph  along 
to  verify  his  statements. 

Don’t  forget  to  send  a postal  card 
giving  report  of  apple  crop  In  your 
neighborhood.  It  may  help  to  at- 
tract buyers. 
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The  Grape  "Belt  of 
Southern  Michigan 


The  fame  of  the  Southern  Michi- 
gan grape  is  known  over  otir  entire 
country,  and  doubtless  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  progress  and  development 
of  this  great  enterprise  will  be  not 
only  interesting  but  useful  to  our 
readers. 

The  Southern  Michigan  grape  belt 
proper  began  at  Lawton,  which  is  now 
the  geopraphical  center  of  the  enter- 
prise. Some  twenty  years  ago  a few 
grapes  were  grown  at  Lawton  and 
shipped  in  smalrl  consignments  to 
commission  men  in  different  parts,  in 
the  usual  local  way,  mainly  by  ex- 
press and  small  freight  shipments. 
These  were  usually  sent  to  Chicago, 
but  other  markets  claimed  a small 
portion  of  the  goods.  The  enterprise 
proved  to  be  highly  successful,  and 
in  the  space  of  but  a few  short  years 
the  greater  portion  of  farmers  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  discontinued  what 
was  called  general  farming.  Finding 
that  competition  in  grain  and  stock 
growing  in  the  prairie  states  was  too 
strong  to  longer  render  it  profitable 
to  produce  the  ordinary  farm  crops 
on  the  smaller  farms  in  Eastern  Van 
Guren  County,  they  of  one  accord  be- 
gan to  plant  grapes. 

As  the  acreage  grew  the  demand 
for  cheaper  and  better  transportation 
was  apparent,  and  the  refrigerator 
car  became  a necessity,  for  buyers 
from  all  the  principal  western  cities 
flocked  to  our  market  for  their  sup- 
ply of  this  staple  and  delicious  fruit. 
For  several  years  this  was  the  main 
method  of  marketing,  but  as  the  in- 
dustry grew  and  necessarily  the  out- 
put became  larger,  other  and  better 
methods  of  distribution  became  nec- 
essary, associations  were  formed, 
farmers  banded  together  and  loaded 
their  own  cars,  selling  them  them- 
selves to  the  large  commission  firms 
and  thus  saved  the  local  buyers’ 
profit.  The  day  of  consignment  was 
gone  the  fruit  brought  a cash  price 
payable  on  delivery  at  the  railroad 
station,  other  towns  began  the  enter- 
prise until  today  nearly  every  farm 
within  a radius  of  twenty  miles  which 
is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  grape 
is  a grape  farm. 

On  the  north  and  west  along  the 
Pere  Marquette  railway  lies  Paw  Paw, 
with  an  annual  output  of  about  200 
cars;  Lake  Cora,  with  about  4 5 cars; 
Lawrence  and  Hartford,  with  a nice 
planting  of  young  vines,  and  soon  to 
become  loading  points  of  interest.  On 
the  east,  along  the  Michigan  Central, 
lies  Mattawan,  with  an  annual  output 
of  about  160  cars,  and  on  the  west 
Decatur,  with  about  60  cars,  and 
enough  young  planting  to  soon  place 
her  on  a favorable  basis  with  the 
other  sister  towns.  South  lies  Marcel- 
lus,  with  about  60  cars  a year  and  a 
showing  for  very  steady  increase. 
North  and  east  of  Paw  Paw  lies  a 
bilt  of  twenty  miles  extent  that  is 
being  rapidly  planted  and  already  is 
loading  in  quite  a quantity  at  Kendall 
and  Gobelville,  and  will  soon  figure 
largely  in  the  yearly  crop.  Lawton 
itself  being  very  largely  of  bearing 
age  vineyards,  still  lloads  about  as 
much  as  all  other  stations  combined, 
and  being  the  legitimate  center  of 
the  belt.  We  often  hear  the  term  on 
the  market,  “Lawton  Grapes,”  and 
due  to  the  thrift  and  industry  of  the 
older  growers  of  that  town  is  due  the 
present  good  standing  and  demand 
for  the  Southern  Michigan  grapes. 

Present  Methods  of  Marketing. 

There  are  still  several  different 
unions  and  associations  handling  and 
marketing  grapes.  Some  consist  of  an 
association  of  several  farmers,  em- 
ploying a competent  man  to  load  and 
sell  their  products,  but  the  gr-;at  ma- 
jority of  them  are  private  enterprises, 
purporting  to  be  associations,  ex- 
changes or  unions,  and  in  most  cases 
doing  a good,  square,  satisfactory 
business;  but  in  these  cases  the 
farmer  relies  on  the  integrity  and 
honesty  of  the  individual  who  oper- 
ates it,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say 
that  in  nearly  every  case  the  oper- 
ator is  a man  worthy  of  their  confi- 
dence. 

In  our  opinion  the  most  successful 
and  reliable  organization  we  have  for 
marketing  our  grapes,  and  other  fruit 
as  well,  is  the  Southern  Michigan 
Fruit  Association,  and  while  there 
may  be  several  points  of  improvement 
that  could  and  perhaps  will  in  the 


future  be  made,  wo  believe  this  to  be 
the  most  perfect  plan  of  organization 
yet  in  operation  in  our  section,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  will 
give  a description  of  its  workings  and 
benefits. 

First,  it  is  an  organized  corporation 
or  stock  company,  being  legally  in- 
corporated, and  thus  empowered  to 
do  a general  business  as  a company 
either  in  or  out  of  court  should  it 
become  necessary.  A board  of  direct- 
ors is  elected  each  year,  being  so  se- 
lected that  each  loading  point  is  rep- 
resented on  the  board  by  a party  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  that  partic- 
ular district.  This  board  of  directors 
hires  a general  manager,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  sell  all  the  fruit  that  is  placed 
on  the  market  by  the  members,  and 
to  properly  arrange  for  cars  and  trans- 
portation at  the  several  loading 
points.  At  each  of  these  loading 
points  is  a local  manager,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  the  fruit  is  packed 
in  good,  clean,  attractive  packages, 
and  that  each  pacakge  has  the  grow- 
er’s name  and  the  association  stamp 
on  the  cover;  that  the  fruit  is  full 
weight  and  picked  under  proper 
weather  conditions  to  carry  to  the 
several  markets  to  which  it  is  des- 
tined. 

When  this  is  done  the  load  is  passed 
on  to  the  inspector,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  that  the  fruit  is  of  good  qual- 
ity and  honestly  packed,  so  that  when 
in  the  consumers’  hands  it  will  be  an 
advertisement,  not  a detriment,  to  the 
name  of  the  association.  When  the 
load  has  passed  the  inspector  it  is  put 
on  the  cars  and  the  manager  will 
give  a receipt  showing  the  number  of 
packages  and  net  weight  of  the  load, 
a duplicate  of  which  is  sent  to  the 
main  office  with  the  invoice  of  the 
car  in  which  the  load  is  put.  The 
record  of  this  car  is  kept  separately, 
and  as  soon  as  the  cars  which  were 
loaded  on  this  particular  day  are 
settled  for,  and  it  can  be  ascertained 
what  the  net  average  price  of  that 
day’s  shipment  are,  a check  will  be 
mailed  the  grower  from  the  main  of- 
fice covering  that  shipment;  mean- 
while he  holds  the  receipt  given  him 
as  a voucher  on  the  shipment. 

All  shippers  in  the  association  must 
be  stockholders  in  the  company  and 
must  share  alike  with  their  brother 
growers  in  the  receipts  and  benefits 
to  be  derived  therefrom.  It  is  there- 
fore very  necessary  that  the  inspec- 
tion and  acceptance  of  the  fruit  shall 
be  rigid  and  impartial,  so  that  no 
fruit  shall  be  taken  in  which  will  in 
any  way  injure  the  good  name  of  the 
association  or  lessen  the  value  of  that 
of  a neighbor  who  is  shipping  in  the 
same  car. 

During  the  shipping  season  the 
board  of  directors  meet  each  week  to 
pass  on  the  business  since  the  pre- 
ceding meeting,  and  issue  checks  for 
all  the  days  that  have  been  settled 
for,  so  that  a pro-rata  price  can  be 
ascertained.  All  shipments  that  are 
alreadv  made  and  not  yet  ready  for 
adjustment  are  passed  to  the  next 
meeting.  Should  a member  wish  to 
use  money  before  his  check  is  issued 
the  maneger  is  authorized  to  advance 
such  a sum  as  he  deems  safe  and 
charge  against  the  account  of  said 
grower. 

We  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea 
that  this  is  the' only  association  that  is 
perfect,  or  that  it  greatly  holds  over 
others,  but  define  the  workings  of  it 
as  an  association  to  brother  fruit- 
growers in  other  parts  who  may  con- 
template forming  something  of  the 
kind,  as  we  say  without  hesitation 
that  the  only  salvation  of  the  fruit 
business  is  sound  fruit  and  honest 
packing.  There  is  not  nearly  enough 
grown,  if  it  is  properly  distributed 
and  put  up  in  such  a shape  that  when 
a consumer  buys  a package  he  will 
feel  that  he  has  not  been  swindled, 
and  there  was  just  as  good  fruit 
where  he  could  not  see  it  as  where  he 
could.  In  short,  when  all  fruit-grow- 
ers pack  in  a way  that  they  would 
wish  to  buy  if  consumers  there  will 
be  ready  sale  at  good  prices  for  all 
they  can  grow. 

The  advantages  of  association  are: 
First — Careful  and  uniform  packing, 
that  no  buyer  will  fear  to  invest  his 
money  in. 

Second — Ability  to  ascertain  mar- 
kets, properly  distribute  the  crop  so 
as  to  avoid  overloading  any  particu- 
lar . point.  A job  too  expensive  for 
the  individual  grower. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  grower 
makes  the  price,  and  not  the  dealer. 

G.  E.  PRATER. 


American  Apple  Growers’  Congress. 


The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Apple  Growers’  Congress 
will  be  held  at  the  Planters’  Hotel,  St. 
Louis,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 14  and  15.  At  the  close  of  the 
session  the  Frisco  railroad  will  give 
the  members  a complimentary  trip 
through  the  apple  orchards  of  the 
Ozarks;  transportation  free  to  mem- 
bers, with  nominal  charge  for  sleep- 
ers and  meals. 

The  program  of  the  meeting  fol- 
lows: 

“Experiments  in  Controlling  Bitter 
Rot” — Prof.  T J.  Burrill,  Urbana,  111.; 
Prof.  W.  M.  Scott,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Mr.  F.  W.  Faurot,  Mountain  Grove,  Mo. 

“Experiments  with  Dust  and  Liquid 
Spray” — Prof.  Chas.  Crandell,  Urbana, 
111.;  Mr.  W.  D.  Maxwell,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.; 
Mr.  R.  A.  Simpson,  Vincennes,  Ind.; 
Prof.  C.  P Close,  Newark,  Del. 

“Essentials  in  Packing  Apples  for 
Storage”  (illustrated) — Mr.  D.  S.  Beck- 
with, Albion,  N.  Y.;  Richardson  Bros., 
Leavenworth,  Kan.;  I..  A.  Goodman, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  J.  W.  Stanton,  Rich- 
view,  111. 

“Faults  of  Packers  Come  Home  to 
Roost” — Mr.  B.  Newhall,  Chicago,  111., 
Mr  C.  H.  Williamson,  Quincy,  111.; 
Hon.  Alec  McNeill,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

“Transportation  and  Refrigeration 
Charges  and  Their  Regulation  by  Law' 
— Mr.  ,T.  C.  Scales.  Chicago,  111.;  Mr.  W. 
W.  Farnsworth.  Waterville,  Ohio;  Mr. 
Geo.  W.  Mead.  Chicago,  111. 

“The  Darwinian  Theory  Applied  to 
Apple  Orchards” — Mr.  C.  G.  Patten, 
Charles  City,  Iowa:  Mr.  T.  B.  Wilson, 
Halls  Corners,  N.  Y. ; Mr.  John  S.  Kerr, 
Sherman,  Texas;  Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen, 
Brookings,  S.  Dak. 

“Best  Methods  in  Marketing  the  Ap- 
ple Crop”— Hon.  H.  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy, 
111.;  Hon.  J.  G.  McNair,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Mr  G A.  Atwood.  Springfield.  Mo. 

“How  Best  to  Dispose  of  No.  2 Ap- 
ples and  By-Products  of  Orchards” — - 
Mr  C.  A.  Ford,  Siloam  Springs.  Ark., 
Mr  A V Schermerhorn,  Kinmundy, 
111.':  Judge  W.  J.  Patton,  Springdale, 

Ark.  . , . . 

“The  Value  of  a Commercial  Apple 
Exhibit  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition  ’ 
— Mr.  L.  A.  Goodman,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Prof.  L A.  Taft,  Agricultural  College, 
Michigan;  Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood,  New 

Y Q 

“Can  Apples  Be  Grown  Successfully 
in  Sod?”— Mr.  H.  M.  Stringfellow.  Lam- 
passas  Tex.;  Mr.  Louis  Erb,  Memphis, 
Tenn  ; Mr.  A.  T.  Nelson.  Lebanon,  Mo.; 
Mr.  XL  T.  Cox.  Rockwood,  Ohio. 

Subject  (relating  to  Apple  Exporta- 
tion) to  be  selected  by  writer — Prof. 
W A Taylor.  Washington,  D.  C. ; Rev. 
S B.  Smith,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

“Cold  Storage  on  the  Farm” — Mr  W. 
T Flournov,  Marionville,  Mo.;  Mr.  John 
P!  Logan,  Siloam  Springs,  Ark.  Mr.  C. 
G.  Winn,  Griggsville,  111. 

Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 


Double- Working  Apple  Trees  on  Vig 
orous  Stock. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
Horticultural  Science,  which  was  held 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  recently,  Prof.  F.  W. 
Card  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment 
Station  read  a paper  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  reached  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  concerning  the  prac- 
tice of  double-working  apple  trees; 

1.  The  value  of  top-working  upon 
carefully  selected  stocks  to  increase 
hardiness,  in  the  trying  climates  of 
the  Northwest  and  in  extreme  North- 
ern New  England,  is  evidently  un- 
questioned. 

2.  Top-working  gives  marked  re- 
sults in  reducing  injury  from  certain 
diseases  to  which  some  varieties  are 
peculiarly  susceptible.  This  is  mark- 
edly true  with  King  in  the  East, 
Grimes  in  the  Middle  West,  and  wit.h 
Wealthy  in  the  Northwest. 

3.  Weak-growing  varieties  are  ben- 
efited by  top-working  on  a vigorous 
stock. 

4.  Using  the  Northern  Spy  stock 
promises  to  reduce  injury  from  the 
wooly  aphis  in  the  South. 

5.  Early  bearing  can  be  hastened 
by  top-working  on  a weak  stock, 
though  naturally  at  the  expense  of  the 
productiveness,  and  doubtless  longev- 
ity as  well. 

6.  Except  when  carefully  done,  and 
soon  after  planting,  unsatisfactory, 
one-sided  trees  are  likely  to  result. 

7.  For  ordinary  varieties  in  favor- 
able regions,  the  disadvantages  of 
double-working  outweigh  the  advant- 
ages. Like  many  other  things  which 
are  good  in  their  places,  this  practice 
seems  to  have  been  used  where  en- 
tirely unneeded. 

8.  While  selecting  scions  from 
bearing  trees  of  good  type  is  favored 
fcy  a majority  of  growers,  the  replies 
to  the\e  inquiries  afford  no  proof  that 
benefit  results  therefrom. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  is  president  of  the 
society,  and  the  next  meeting  of  the 
organization  will  likely  be  held  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  next  year,  in 
connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  which 
is  expected  to  be  held  at  that  place 
in  1P07. 


Brother 

Jonathan 

Booklets 

IN  DEMAND 

Thousands  of  copies  of  our 
Brother  Jonathan  booklets 
have  been  distributed  among 
farmers  everywhere,  and  every- 
one has  been  well  pleased  with 
them. 

Proh  S.  W.  Fletcher,  profes- 
sor of  horticulture,  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  writes: 
“I  have  one  or  two  copies  of 
the  Brother  Jonathan  booklets, 
and  want  the  rest  of  them. 
They  are  first  rate.  I wish  a 
set  for  the  department,  and 
another  for  the  college  library.” 
Copies  of  these  booklets 
reached  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, British  Columbia, 
and  that  department  has  or- 
dered 7,500  copies  of  the  book- 
lets, which  will  bear  this  in- 
scription : 

“Printed  for  the  government  of 
British  Columbia  for  distribution 
amongst  the  members  of  farmers’ 
institutes,  by  request  of  the  Hon. 
R.  G.  Tetlow,  minister  of  agri- 
culture.” 

Do  you  suppose  Prof. 
Fletcher  or  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  British  Colum- 
bia would  have  wanted  these 
booklets  if  they  had  not  been 
worth  having? 

No,  indeed,  they  wouldn’t — 
the  booklets  are  worth  having. 

Tfiey  sell  at  25c 
each;  any  five 
for  one  dollar 

A copy  will  be  sent  free  with 
every  subscription  to  The 
Fruit-Grower,  whether  the  sub- 
scription be  a new  one  or  a re- 
newal. Be  sure  to  name  the 
booklet  you  want  when  you 
send  subscription. 

Ffere  is  the  list  of,  the  book- 
lets : 

1 —  Propagating  Trees  and  Plants. 

2 —  A Treatise  on  Spraying. 

3 —  How  to  Grow  Strawberries. 

4 —  The  Home  Garden. 

5 —  Packing  and  Marketing  Fruits 

6 —  A Book  About  Bush  Fruits. 

7 —  Growing  Grapes. 

8 —  Hints  on  Pruning. 

9 —  Apple  Culture,  with  a Chapter 

on  Pears. 

10 — Success  with  Stone  Fruits. 

Select  the  books  you  want, 
and  order  now.  Or  better  still, 
renew  your  subscription  and 
get  a booklet  free. 

We  will  send  any  of  the 
booklets  on  approval  to  any 
one  wanting  to  see  them  be- 
fore buying.  If  they’re  what 
you  want,  send  us  the  money. 
If  they’re  not  what  you  want, 
return  them,  and  no  questions 
asked.  Fair,  isn’t  it? 

Fruit=Grower  Co. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 
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Nebraska  Horticultural  Meeting. 

The  summer  meeting  of  this  soci- 
ety was  held  at  Omaha,  July  11  and 
12.  The  attendance  was  not  large, 
but  representative,  and  the  meeting 
was  much  enjoyed.  The  annual 
meetings  of  this  society  are  required 
by  law  to  be  held  at  the  state  capital, 
but  the  summer  meeting  is  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  state.  The  one 
at  Omaha  last  month  discussed  orna- 
mental planting,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
local  attendance. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers 
of  the  meeting  was  one  by  J.  L.  Cop- 
poc,  of  Chambers,  “Some  Results  of 
the  Chambers  Experiment  Station.” 
This  station,  as  Mr.  Coppoc  said,  had 
been  of  help  to  the  farmers,  in  the 
way  of  testing  and  reporting  upon 
newer  varieties. 

Mr.  Coppoc  said  that  the  curculio 
is  doing  more  injury  to  apples  in  his 
section  than  the  codling  moth.  Grow- 
ers are  using  arsenate  of  lead  as  an 
insecticide,  and  find  it  better  than 
Paris  green  or  London  purple.  Ad- 
vantages are  a more  stable  solution, 
less  liability  to  injure  foliage,  and  the 
adherence  of  the  mixture  to  the  foli- 
age and  fruit.  The  growers  are  mak- 
ing their  own  arsenate  of  lead,  at 
about  half  the  cost  of  the  manufac- 
tured product. 

As  a result  of  using  arsenate  of 
lead,  he  said,  the  proportion  of  wormy 
fruit  has  been  reduced  to  about  5 per 


its  detail.  Mr.  Foote  has  a very  fine 
patch,  and  writes  that  at  the  time  the 
photograph  was  taken  his  Brandy- 
wine plants  were  yielding  their  second 
picking;  this  was  on  June  18.  The 
last  of  these  berries  were  picked  on 
July  16,  so  that  the  season  of  the 
Brandywine  lasted  more  than  a 
month.  This  is  a very  long  season  for 
one  variety,  and  Mr.  Foote  says  he  be- 
lieves it  would  pay  growers  in  his 
vicinity  to  raise  late  berries  for  ship- 
ment south  to  points  where  the  straw- 
berry season  is  over. 

* 

Fruit  for  Sale — Buyers  Wanted. 


George  H.  Schlotzhauer,  Bell  Air, 
Mo.,  writes  that  his  section  has  a 
good  apple  crop  this  year,  and  buy- 
ers are  wanted.  Fruit  is  in  good  con- 
dition, and  a splendid  opportunity  is 
offered  for  buying  good,  well-colored 
winter  apples. 

The  Southeastern  Nebraska  Fruit- 
Growers’  Association,  of  which  J.  T. 
Swan,  Auburn,  Neb.,  is  secretary,  has 
a lot  of  fine  peaches  for  sale,  and 
later  will  have  a good  crop  of  apples 
to  market.  Those  interested  in  buy- 
ing good  fruit  should  write  Mr.  Swan 
in  regard  to  this  crop. 

^ 

Field  of  Cumberland  Raspberries. 


The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  a field  of  Cumberland  raspber- 
ries on  Brown’s  fruit  farm,  Ipava,  111. 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI  '“ISf,!! 


To 

Old  Subscribers 


During  the  time  of  our  subscription  contest 
for  new  subscriptions,  we  are  making  a special 
offer.  This  proposition  is  that  we  will  accept 


One  Renewal  Subscription  ) 


BOTH  FOR 


and  One  New  Subscription 


J 


$1.00 


This  offer  allows  old  subscribers  to  renew  at  the 
same  special  rate  made  for  new  subscriptions,  pro- 
vided they  send  one  new  subscription  with  their  re- 
newal. 


Under  this  proposition  we  feel  that  we  can  expect 
every  subscriber  to  get  at  least  one  new  name  for  our 
list — their  renewals  will  cost  them  $i,  if  they  don’t 
get  another  subscriber  anyway. 


We  want  to  greatly  increase  our  subscription  list 
during  this  contest,  and  are  making  special  offers  to 
get  our  friends  to  help  us. 


Will  you  not  do  your  best?  Get  at  least  one  new 
subscriber  while  this  “two-for-one”  offer  holds  good. 


TRe  Fruit=Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


cent,  while  in  orchards  not  sprayed 
the  reverse  is  true — only  about  5 per 
cent  of  the  fruit  is  without  worms. 

Mr.  Coppoc  said  that  the  station 
has  studied  the  adaptability  of  varie- 
ties to  different  soils.  This  promises 
to  be  an  important  work.  For  in- 
stance, the  Jonathan  has  been  found 
to  do  best  on  sandy  soil,  while  Grimes 
Golden  prefers  a stiff,  heavier  soil. 

Various  subjects  relating  to  orna- 
mental planting  were  discussed,  and 
florists  of  Omaha  and  other  cities 
discussed  the  culture  of  various  kinds 
of  flowers.  A trip  over  the  city  was 
tendered  the  visitors  by  the  florists 
and  fruit-growers  of  Omaha,  so  that 
the  members  were  given  opportunity 
to  see  some  of  the  examples  of  this 
ornamental  planting. 

On  the  exhibition  tables  were  dew- 
berries, raspberries  and  cherries. 
Specimens  of  dewberries  were  shown 
which  measured  over  four  inches 
around,  measuring  the  long  way  of 
the  berry.  Cumberland  raspberries 
three  Inches  in  circumference  were 
shown;  this  variety  is  pronounced  the 
largest,  hardiest  and  best  medium- 
season  raspberry  for  Eastern  Nebras- 
ka. The  Cardinal  was  recommended 
as  a very  desirable  berry  of  the  pur- 
ple type. 

it 

Good  Dirt  Roads  for  Texas. 


Secretary  T.  W.  Larkin  of  the  Den- 
nison (Texas)  Commercial  Club,  who 
has  taken  a prominent  place  in  the 
good  roads  movement  of  this  portion 
of  the  state,  is  planning  a compre- 
hensive campaign  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  dirt  roads  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Larkin  has  secured  an  option 
on  two  months  dates  from  Mr.  D. 
Ward  King,  the  Missouri  log  drag  ad- 
vocate, and  will  arrange  a schedule 
which  will  be  economical  of  time  and 
traveling  expenses.  Texas  is  ready 
to  progress  on  the  road  question. 

it 

Late  Strawberries. 


The  Fruit-Grower  has  received  from 
Mr.  A.  E.  Foote,  Creston,  Iowa,  a pho- 
tograph of  his  patch  of  Brandywine 
strawberries,  from  which  we  would 
like  to  have  made  a good  cut,  but  the 
photograph  is  not  sharp  and  clear  in 


This  photograph  was  taken  on  a very 
windy  day,  so  that  it  does  not  do  jus- 
tice to  the  subject.  Mr.  Brown  re- 
gards the  Cumberland  as  the  best  of 
the  blackcap  raspberries,  in  which 
opinion  he  is  sustained  by  many  of 
the  leading  growers  in  the  Middle 
West.  The  Cumberland  berry  is 
large  and  handsome,  the  plant  is 
hardy  and  vigorous,  and  is  very  pro- 
ductive. 

it 

Zinc  Tree  Labels. 

A correspondent  wants  to  know 
how  to  prepare  strips  of  zinc  so  that 
any  inscription  on  them  will  be  leg- 
ible for  years;  he  expects  to  make 
some  zinc  labels  for  trees. 

Cut  the  zinc  into  strips  about  five 
inches  long,  tapering  from  a width  of 
about  one  inch  at  one  end  to  a point 
at  the  other.  It  is  said  that  if  these 
strips  be  soaked  in  strong  vinegar, 
one  may  write  upon  them  with  an 
ordinary  lead  pencil,  and  the  writing 
will  be  indelible.  Another  way  is  to 
use  chemicals  to  cut  into  the  zinc. 
One  formula  for  making  this  chem- 
ical is  as  follows,  Verdigris,  one 
ounce;  salamoniac,  one  ounce;  lamp 
black,  one-half  ounce;  rain  water,  one- 
half  pint.  Shake  well  before  using. 
This  will  eat  into  the  zinc,  leaving  a 
permanent  mark. 

These  labels  are  attached  to  the 
limbs  of  trees  by  wrapping  the  point- 
ed end  about  the  branch,  which  will 
expand  as  the  limb  grows. 

■Sji 

Chance  to  Get  a Big  Farm  Paper 
Free. 

We  wish  to  send  you  our  great  farm 
paper  absolutely  free  for  three  months 
if  you  will  do  us  a small  favor.  Just 
send  us  names  and  addresses  of  five 
good  farmers  and  inclose  2-cent 
stamp.  Address  Valley  Farmer,  425 
Jackson  street,  Topeeka,  Kansas. 

On  the  last  page  of  this  issue  is  an 
announcement  which  will  interest  you. 
Read  it  now. 


Sprague  Canning  Machinery 

42  Riber. Street  Company  CHICAGO.  ILL 


TREES— Bale  ’em  Up  on  the  SIMPLEX  TREE  BALER 

The  nurserymen  were  pleased  with  the  work  at  Dallas.  100,000  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees;  a 
fine  lot  of  two-year-old  Apple,  Dwarf  Pear;  200,000  Apple  and  Pear  Scions. 

L.  F.  DINTELMANN,  BELLEVILLE,  ILL. 


Meeting  of  Southern  Nurserymen. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Nurserymen’s  Association  will  be  held 
at  Lookout  Inn,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
August  15  and  16,  and  will  likely  be 
one  of  the  best  meetings  the  organi- 
zation has  ever  held.  President  Har- 
rison and  others  have  arranged  a 
most  interesting  program,  and  as  the 
meeting  place  is  a beautiful  spot  the 
attendance  of  members  and  their 
wives  will  likely  be  very  large.  Some 
of  the  best  nurserymen  of  the  coun- 
try are  members  of  this  association, 
and  they  will  be  present  at  this  meet- 
ing in  large  numbers. 

^ ^ 

Thorough  Cultivation  Is  Essential. 

A Fruit-Grower  subscriber  living  at 
Greenville,  Mo.,  writes  that  he  is  sorry 
to  see  a tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
fruit-growers  to  adopt  some  other 
method  of  growing  fruit  than  by 
thorough  cultivation.  He  says  he  has 
been  unable  to  succeed  by  any  other 
method,  and  now  cultivates  his  or- 
chard thoroughly.  This  subscriber 
believes  in  having  no  larger  orchard 
than  one  can  properly  care  for,  and 
says  that  this  year  he  has  put  in  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  his  orchard,  for 
"if  we  would  have  fine  fruit  we  must 
not  get  into  our  heads  the  idea  that 
something  else  is  as  good  as  clean 
cultivation.” 


A light,  strong,  easy  running  cart  that’s 
all  usefulness  about  a dairy  or  farm. 

Special 
Sizes  to 
Carry 
Kilk  Cans. 

Easiest  way  of  handling  not  only  milk,  but 
feed,  litter,  earth,  atones,  etc.  Often  saves 
hitching  up  a team.  Barrel  and  attach- 
ments to  take  place  of  boxit  wanted.  Write 
for  booklet. 

Belle  City  Mfg.  Co.,  801  U5C.  R«d»e.  wl> 


Nurserymen’s 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  year»  and 
nnequmled  facilities  hare  made  our  pi}*** 
leader*.  They  are  used  by  the  leadinf 
nurserymen  and  agents  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  A trial  order  will  conTince 
you  of  their  superiority.  Send  ^or 
logue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO. 

Rochester,  New  York 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
‘THE  MASTER  WORKMAN. 

, v , — — _ — __  _ w a two-cylinder  gasoline,  keroseneoi 

aloobo.englne,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cv Under  engines,  with  greater  durability  Cost* 
, oV — Le*'  U\hun  Quickly . easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  anv  wacon.  It  Is  a combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
engine.  Send  Catalog ux.  THE  TEMPLE  PU.UP  CO..  Mfrs..  Meagher  and  15th  Sts..  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-THIRD  YEAR. 
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Clark’s  Cutaways 

for  Orchards  and  Fruit  Growing  gener- 


Two-Horse  Single  Action  Cutaway. 
Best  orchard  or  farm  harrow  made.  Sev- 
eral sizes.  One-Hnrse  size  Is  a dandy. 


Three-Horse  Double  Action  (Extend- 
ed) for  orchard  use  or  farm.  Our  Disc 
Plows  and  other  Cutaway  tools  are  won- 
ders. Investigate. 

The  Wilson 
Bottomless 
Fruit  Bag 

As  Used  in 
California 

Saves  labor  and  hard 
work;  you  can  pick 
twice  as  much  in  same 
time  and  be  less  tired. 

Allen’s  Fruit  Pickers 

Best  Pointed  and  Step  Ladders.  My  Econ- 
omy Bolster  Springs  for  your  wagon,  cheap- 
est and  most  serviceable.  , 

Pruning  Shears  and  Saws.  Family  Favor- 
ite Cider  Mills  and  Presses,  all  sizes. 

If  you  are  up-to-date  and  want  to 
keep  posted  on  the  good  and  valuable 
things  for  orchardists  and  fruit-growers, 
send  for  my  circulars. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL 

GENERAL.  AGENT 
P.  O.  Box  300.  KIN.MUNDY,  ILL. 
Refer  to  The  Fruit-Grower  by  permission 


Motlow 

HAS  THE  POINTS  OF  A 
COMMERCIAL  PEACH— 

Size,  Beauty  of  Color= 
ing,  Good  Shipper 

Is  a Yellow  Free-Stone,  10  days 
after  Elberta.  It  has  been  given  a 
Five  Years’  Test.  We  are  confident 
it  is  the  Coming  LATE  Peach.  We 
want  it  tested  in  all  sections  and 
have  set  aside  1,000  2-3  ft.  trees 
for  the  purpose.  With  every  order 
for  2,000  or  more  June  Buds  we  will 
send  50  Motlow.  Price  list  and  tes- 
timonials ready  for  mailing. 

The  Cumberland  Nurseries 

Winchester,  Tenn. 


I 


Kapt 

hnw  mnlfp  v 


III® 


literature 
and  methods 
how  to  make  your  spare 
money  work  for  you.  Est.  1878 

Mason  City  and  St.Auspar,  la. 
Address  St.  Ausgar  Office,  Dept,  B. 


BASKET  ANVIL 


A new  invention  just  out 
for  nailing  handles  on 

Peach,  Grape  and  other 
Baskets.  It  Is  the  great- 
est labor-saver  In  the  world,  and  It 
will  save  its  cost  every  day  it  is 
used— and  it  will  last  a lifetime.  It 
is  something  every  fruit-grower 
wants.  Price  $1.60.  We  give  dis- 

counts to  dealers  and  agents.  Write 
for  full  particulars.  Sold  by 

STURM  & BODJACK, 
SteveiiHville,  Mich. 


Strawberries 


Are  one  of  the  moat  profitable  crops 
and  it  pays  to  set  planta  in  the  fall. 
We  furnish  Klondyke.Lady  Thomp- 
son and  other  leading  varieties  at 
$1.75  per  1000  and  upwards.  Ask  for 
our  special  price  list  stating  number 
of  plants  desired. 

Iowa  Seed  Co.  Dee  Moines,  la. 


Scarcity  of  Apple  Barrels. 

In  our  crop  reports  this  month  we 
publish  reports  from  correspondents 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  to  the 
prices  now  being  paid  for  apple  bar- 
rels. Prices  are  now  on  the  up-grade, 
and  the  prediction  is  made  that  in 
the  Middle  West  there  will  be  a scar- 
city -of  packages,  just  as  there  was  in 
the  East  several  years  ago. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  everyone  who  has  an  ap- 
ple crop  to  buy  barrels  now.  They 
certainly  will  not  be  any  cheaper,  and 
will  likely  be  much  higher,  and  one 
should  buy  at  least  a part  of  what 
will  be  needed,  just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Some  persons  will  say  that  they  ex- 
pect to  sell  their  fruit  on  the  trees, 
the  buyer  to  furnish  packages.  This 
is  all  well  enough,  but  the  very  fact 
that  the  grower  has  barrels  on  hand 
may  help  to  make  a sale.  The  buyer 
may  be  unable  to  handle  the  crop,  on 
account  of  Inability  to  get  barrels. 

Several  years  ago  some  of  the  grow- 
ers in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
were  able  to  dispose  of  their  fruit 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  had  bar- 
rels. We  recall  one  man  who  bought 
1,500  barrels  early  in  the  season,  and 
stored  them  in  a barn.  When  picking 
time  came  a buyer  looked  at  his  fruit, 
and  remarked  that  he  would  like  to 
have  it,  but  that  no  barrels  in  which 
to  pack  the  apples  could  be  had  at 
anv  price.  Then  it  was  the  grower 
suggested  that  he  had  1,500  barrels, 
and  this  enabled  him  to  make  the 
sale. 

Still  another  grower  had  this  ex- 
perience— and  he  charged  the  cur- 
rent price  for  his  barrels,  and  made 
a snug  profit,  in  addition  to  closing  a 
satisfactory  deal  for  his  fruit. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  every- 
one who  has  a crop  of  apples  has 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  contracting  for  barrels  now. 
We  want  Fruit-Grower  readers  to  be 
ready  for  all  the  money  there  is  in 
the  crop  this  year. 


^ 4jj£ 


Watch  Out  for  Bitter  Rot. 

While  no  reports  of  the  appearance 
of  bitter  rot  have  been  received  from 
sections  which  are  subject  to  this  dis- 
ease, orchardists  in  those  localities 
ought  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the 
first  appearance  of  the  disease. 

Bitter  rot  has  been  described  in 
these  columns  so  many  times  that  ev- 
eryone who  is  likely  to  have  the  dis- 
ease appear  in  his  orchards  should  be 
familiar  with  the  disease  by  this  time. 
The  rot  spreads  very  rapidly,  once  it 
gets  a foothold. 

The  best  way  to  fight  bitter  rot,  as 
all  other  diseases,  is  to  use  preventive 
measures — the  treatment  should  begin 
before  infection.  The  standard  Bor- 
deaux mixture  is  the  best  preventive 
known.  In  case  the  disease  should 
get  a start  before  spraying,  the  trees 
should  be  thoroughly  sprayed  twice  in 
rapid  succession,  so  that  the  apples 
can  be  coated  with  the  mixture.  When 
only  one  application  is  given,  many 
fruits  are  missed,  and  these  are 
reached  on  the  second  round.  And 
even  the  apples  which  received  the 
mixture  the  first  time  will  be  all  the 
better  for  the  second  application. 

Look  out  for  the  disease,  and  be- 
gin work  early — and  if  you  are  in  a 
section  which  is  subject  to  bitter  rot, 
it  might  be  well  to  use  preventive 
measures  at  once. 

^ 4ij2< 

He  Needs  to  Be  Shown. 

The  Country  Gentleman  says  that 
“from  Northern  Kansas  comes  reports 
of  yields  of  wheat  of  4 3 bushels  per 
acre,  which  are  too  large  to  be  be- 
lieved.” Tut,  tut,  brother,  don’t  be  a 
doubter,  but  come  out  and  see  fields 
that  did  even  better  than  this.  What  do 
you  think  of  a field  of  18  acres  which 
produced  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  this 
year?  A circle  100  miles  in  diam- 
eter, with  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  as  its  cen- 
ter, will  include  many  fields  which 
produced  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  this  year,  for  the  yield  is  the 
heaviest  in  many,  many  years. 


4ij£  if? 


The  August  St.  Nicholas. 

The  August  St.  Nicholas  will  be  a 
number  of  special  outdoor  interest, 
containing  besides  several  stories  a 
detailed  account  of  forest  evolution 
by  Frederic  E.  Clements,  and  a sketch 
of  “Crabs  and  Their  Habits,”  by  Mar- 
garet Leighton.  The  issue  will  also 
have  brief  talks  on  “A  Giant  Flower 
from  the  Topics,”  “Feathers  versus 
Fur,”  “A  Wren  Nesting  in  an  Oriole’s 


Nest,”  “About  Waxwings” 
Portuguese  Man-of-War.” 


•Sj-i  4j£  Sjji 


and 


“A 


I am  a long  way  from  you,  but  that 
makes  no  difference — it  is  information 
on  fruit  growing  I am  after,  and  The 
Fruit-Grower  is  chock  full  of  it. — W. 
R.  Noble,  Georgetown,  Maine. 


4|fc  4^  4^. 


Northern  peach  growers  who  per- 
haps have  never  known  what  it  was 
to  thin  peaches  have  seen  the  neces- 
sity of  this  practice  this  year.  But, 
we  may  add,  few  of  them  have  had 
the  nerve  to  thin  the  fruit  as  it  should 
have  been  done. 

The  September  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  tell  how  the  fruit-grow- 
ers of  a certain  section  helped  their 
conditions  by  organizing  a strong 
shipping  association.  We  will  tell 
just  how  they  proceeded  and  what 
the  results  have  been.  This  associa- 


tion saved  its  members  as  much  as 
$4  00  a day  this  season.  Read  how 
they  did  it  in  the  September  Fruit- 
Grower. 

4&  4^ 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Mary- 
land Horticultural  Society  will  be  a 
delightful  affair  for  the  members  and 
their  friends.  The  first  session  will 


be  at  the  home  of  Orlando  Harrison, 
Berlin,  and  that  evening  the  mem- 
bers will  go  to  Ocean  City,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  seven  miles  away.  Here 
the  remaining  sessions  will  he  held, 
so  that  the  occasion  will  be  a horti- 
cultural meeting  and  an  outing  at  the 
same  time.  The  dates  are  August  8 
and  9. 


4|fc  4^i  4|£ 


If  your  subscription  has  expired,  you 
can  send  your  renewal  and  a new  sub- 
scriber both  for  $1.  This  is  two  for 
one.  Get  a new  subscription  and  send 
with  your  renewal  today. 


4|&  4^, 


Protection  for  Apples  in  Barrels. 

The  presentable  condition  in  which  apples 
are  marketed  is  equally  as  important  as  the 
growing  of  them,  and  what  we  now  wish  to 
advocate  is  that  more  care  be  exercised  in  the 
handling  of  apples.  The  writer  having  had 
much  practical  experience  in  the  growing  and 
handling  of  choice  fruit,  feels  that  much  im- 
provement can  and  must  be  made  in  this  direc- 
tion before  the  average  grower  will  secure  the 
financial  returns  his  labor  and  outlay  is  en- 
titled to. 

If  we  will  but  profit  by  the  experience  of 
the  orange-growers,  we  will  readily  understand 
that  more  care  in  the  packing  of  apples  will  be 
warranted.  The  orange-grower  covers  each  or- 
ange with  tissue  paper  and  then  packs  them  in 
moderate  size  packages,  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  an  orange  being  of  a spongy 
nature,  will  stand  much  more  rough  handling 
than  an  apple  without  becoming  bruised. 

With  the  above  conditions  in  mind,  we  have 
produced  the  "Ideal  Apple  Barrel  Layer,”  which 
is  a corrugated  resilient  cushion  of  paper  in- 
tended for  placing  on  top  and  bottom  of  bar- 
rel, as  also  between  the  layers  of  apples  If  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained. 

We  also  have  a collapsible  corrugated  box  to 
contain  2-1  or  36  apples  which  will  carry  safely 
by  freight  shipment  and  keep  each  apple  in  a 
separate  compartment.  We  have  prepared  our- 
selves to  offer  these  goods  at  very  low  prices 
and  turn  out  large  quantities  on  short  notice. 
Write  for  catalogue,  "How  to  Pack  It,’’  and 
price  list.  Address  The  Hinde  & Dauch  Paper 
Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


Wanted4pples 

I want  apples,  peaches,  pears  and 
grapes,  in  car  lots  or  less.  Write  -me 
what  you  have  or  will  have  to  offer. 

C.  C.  BRUSH,  Pipestone,  Minnesota. 

SITUATION  WANTED — An  experienced  apple 
packer  wants  position  to  pack  through  the  com- 
ing season.  Address  Box  145,  La  Cygnes,  Kan. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

Beautiful  Flowers 


for 

Christmas 


You  can  raise  the  following  in  any 
sunny  or  warm  window  in  your  house: 


Our  September  Offer. 

4 White  Roman  Hyacinths. 

4 Paper  White  Narcissns. 

4 Golden  Yellow  Trumpet  Narcissus. 
2 Chinese  Sacred  Lilies. 

2 White  Trumpet  Bermuda  Lilies. 

6 Fragrant  White  Freesias. 


Sent  you  postpaid  for  one  dollar. 
Half  the  collection  for  60  cents. 

Send  for  our  interesting  and  com- 
plete 28tli  Annual  Fall  1906  Catalog. 

H.  H.  BERGER  & CO., 

47  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City. 


SWAN’S  PORTABLE  EXTENSION  TABLE 

Valuable  in  fruit  pick- 
ing. Tables  are  adjust- 
able—6 to  10  ft.,  and 
6 to  12  ft.  high.  These 
tables  pay  for  them- 
selves in  one  week,  in 
time  and  labor  saved. 

Triangular  shape,  $5; 
square,  $6. 

Write  for  additional 
particulars. 

J.  T.  SWAN 
Auburn,  Nebraska 


Monarch  Stump  Puller 

Will  pull  7-ft.  stumps  without  help. 
Guaranteed  for  12  months,  and  to  stand 
a strain  of  500-horse  power.  Illustrat- 
ed catalogue  and  discounts,  address 

Monarch  Grubber  Co.,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa. 


CLIMAX  FRUIT  PICKER 

ST.  AUGUSTINE,  ILL. 

The  only  perfect  fruit  picker  is  ths 
human  hand.  But  for  those  who  want  to 
take  care  of  their  trees,  clothing  and 
necks,  here  is  the  next  best  thing.  No 
matter  where  the  apple,  pear  or  peach 
hanps , it  is  easily  taken  and  passes 
gently  down  to  the  hand  No  bruising. 
Bag  surrounds  pole.  Will  last  ten 
years.  One  day  will  pay  for  it.  60  cents. 
Dozen,  $6.00.  Prepaid. 


PEACH  SEED  FOR  SALE 

Write  Thomas  R.  Haman,  1614  E.  Oliver 
st.,  Baltimore,  Md.  References  as  to  quality 
and  good  results.  Established  1879.  Smock 
seed  a specialty. 


Montross  Metal  Shingles 

make  the  most  durable,  best 
looking  and  cheapest  roof; 
stormproof,  fireproof. 

MONTROSS  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Free  Gov  \ Lands 


Write  to  0.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Coloniza- 
tion Agent,  A.  T.  & S.  F.  Ry.,  1117  Railway 
Exchange,  Chicago,  for  free  copy  of  new  folder, 
telling  all  about  Government  lands  along  the 
Santa  Fe  in  Western  Kansas,  Eastern  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California,  subject  to 
homestead  entry. 

In  that  region  are  millions  of  unoccupied 
acres.  Much  of  this  land  can  be  irrigated,  or 
crops  grown  under  the  Campbell  system  of  “dry 
farming.” 

It  costs  you  only  a postal  to  find  ont  the 

facts. 

Southwest  and  in 
California 


Peaches=Apples=Pears 

in  fact  ALL  Large  Fruits  shipped  in  a tight  package  in 
Ivarm  Iveather  soon  rot  and  decay. 

Abundant  ventilation  of  air  pre- 
serves the  fruit.  No  other  package 
affords  as  large  a circulation  of  air 
as  our  VENTILATED  BUSHEL 
BASKETS.  They  deliver  your  fruit 
in  the  BEST  of  condition,  further- 
more enables  the  purchaser  to  ox- 
amine  the  contents  of  the  basket 
without  disturbing  the  fruit. 

Write 
Us  for 
Price 


They  are  instantly  ready  for  packing,  very  strong,  and  last  but  not 
least,  VERY  CHEAP.  We  also  make  Climax  Grape  and  Peach  Baskets. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  C0„  Burlington,  la. 


Monthly  Pago 

Right 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


THE  TKU1T  CHOP 


This  month  The  Fruit-Grower  has 
taken  particular  pains  to  collect  in- 
formation concerning  the  apple  crop 
which  will  be  of  help  to  all  interested 
in  the  apple  business.  In  sending  out 
our  cards  for  this  month  we  asked 
our  correspondents  to  advise  us  if 
there  would  be  any  peaches  to  ship 
from  their  locality,  and  when  the 
crop  would  be  ready.  We  also  asked 
concerning  the  grape  crop  where  this 
fruit  is  grown  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties. 

Regarding  the  apple  crop,  we 
asked  the  probable  size  of  the  crop, 
rating  100%  as  full  crop;  quality  of 
fruit  was  to  be  given,  together  with 
a list  of  the  most  plentiful  sorts. 
Then  we  asked  the  probable  quantity 
to  be  marketed  from  the  respective 
stations.  Information  was  asked 
concerning  the  prices  which  are  be- 
ing quoted  for  fruit,  and  also  as  to 
the  price  at  which  empty  barrels  are 
now  quoted. 

All  this  information  is  needed  by 
apple  buyers.  They  w?.nt  to  know 
the  quantity  of  fruit,  the  quality,  and 
the  varieties  which  will  be  available; 
then,  too,  they  want  to  know  what 
barrels  will  cost  them. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  reports 
this  month  that  no  prices  have  yet 
been  made;  next  month  there  should 
be  definite  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. Barrels  vary  in  price,  the  price 
being  higher  as  the  season  advances, 
and  it  is  also  highest  in  those  sec- 
tions where  the  crop  promises  to  be 
the  heaviest. 

As  to  the  general  size  of  the  crop, 
the  reports  speak  for  themselves. 
The  Fruit-Grower  believes  its  cor- 
respondents are  reliable  in  every  way, 
and  that  they  have  given  a correct 
estimate  as  to  the  size  of  the  crop. 
No  better  reports  can  be  had  from 
any  persons  than  we  publish  this 
month. 

Since  our  last  report  there  has  been 
a disposition  to  overestimate  the 
size  of  the  crop.  Illinois  estimates 
are  now  said  to  have  been  too  high, 
for  while  some  orchards  are  full, 
there  are  many  others  which  are 
barren,  and  the  general  average  will 
therefore  be  lower.  In  New  .York, 
too,  it  is  said  there  is  a tendency  to 
over-estimate  the  yield,  but  the  gen 
eral  reports  indicate  that  the  crop  in 
that  state  has  deteriorated  since  the 
earlier  estimates.  Red  apples,  es- 
pecially, seem  to  be  scarce. 

While  the  crop  has  doubtless  de- 
teriorated in  the  East,  it  has  cer- 
tainly held  its  own  in  the  Middle 
Wed,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Illinois.  In  Missouri  the  crop  has 
perhaps  improved,  for  the  fruit  con- 
tinues smooth  and  sound,  and  the 
apples  are  unusually  large  for  the 
season.  It  is  likely  that  a greater 
percentage  of  the  crop  in  Missouri 
will  grade  No.  1 this  year  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  state— 
this  is  providing  bitter  rot  does  not 
break  out  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  Buyers  will  do  well  to  visit 
Missouri  this  year. 

The  same  is  true  of  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Arkansas,  where  the  fruit 
continues  smooth  and  sound,  and  the 
apples  are  getting  very  large.  It 
would  seem  that  this  is  to  be  a 
good  year  for  the  Ben  Davis  and  Jon- 
athan states — with,  of  course,  a good 
many  Winesap,  York  Imperial, 
Grimes  Golden,  in  Northern  Missouri 
and  the  other  states,  and  plenty  of 
Ingram  in  Southern  Missouri  and 
Arkansas. 

The  crop  is  said  to  have  deterior- 
ated in  parts  of  Colorado,  due  to  the 
dropping  of  the  fruit.  In  the  far 
West  the  crop  continues  good,  but 
word  comes  from  Oregon  that  fruit 
inspectors  will  inspect  the  apple 
boxes  mare  carefully  this  year  than 
ever  before  to  prevent  the  sale  of  ap- 
ples infested  with  coddling  moth 
and  San  Jose  scale,  so  that  the  out- 
put of  apples  from  that  state  is  likely 
to  be  less  than  last  year.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  in  June  the  estimate 
from  Hood  River  section  was  for 
150,000  boxes  of  apples;  last  month 
this  had  decreased  to  125,000.  and 
this  month  the  estimate  is  for  100.- 
000  boxes — and  the  estmate  in  each 
case  was  prepared  by  the  same  man. 
and  a good  one,  too. 

Altogether,  the  reports  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  apple  crop  is  most 
promising  in  the  Mi-’'-”'  West,  wiipw 
t\e  fruit  w'..\  l,  the  best  q.i.t  !v 


ever  harvested,  The  percentage  of 
No.  2s  will  be  very  small  this  year. 

The  government  estimate,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  is  entirely  too  high. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  just  how  the 
government  gets  such  reports  as  this, 
but  it  is  probable  that  these  reports, 
for  the  most  part,  are  furnished  by 
persons  with  farm  orchards,  who 
have  rather  indefinite  ideas  of  what 
is  a full  crop  of  apples.  Missouri, 
for  instance,  is  quoted  as  having 
82%  of  an  apple  crop.  Yet  no  one 
who  has  been  over  the  state  believes 
that  when  all  the  trees  of  bearing 
age  are  considered,  the  state  has  any- 
thing like  such  a crop.  An  estimate 
of  50  to  60%  for  Missouri  is  nearer 
the  truth. 

It  will  be  noted  by  the  reports  that 
this  is  a Ben  Davis  year.  Old  Ben 
has  been  rather  shy  for  several  years, 
but  this  season  his  smile  is  as  natural 
as  ever,  and  the  fruit  promises  to  be 
large,  smooth  and  well  colored. 
Other  members  of  the  Ben  Davis 
family  and  Jonathans  seem  to  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  crop  of  the  Middle 
West — all  these  varieties  being  good 
cold-storage  fruit. 

One  other  factor  which  will  have 
an  influence  on  prices  will  be  the  ex- 
port demand.  It  is  said  the  apple 
crop  of  Europe  is  fair  this  year,  but 
this  fruit  has  little  effect  upon  prices 
for  the  American  product.  Export- 
eers  claim  there  will  be  an  exception- 
ally good  demand  in  Europe  for 
American  apples,  and  predict  that  ex- 
ports for  the  coming  season  will  be 
very  heavy. 

Next  month  The  Fruit-Grower 
wants  to  hear  from  every  section  of 
the  United  States  where  apples  are 
grown  commercially.  If  your  section 
is  not  represented  in  the  following  re- 
ports, send  a postal  card,  giving  prob- 
able yield  in  your  section,  together 
with  a list  of  varieties  most  plentiful. 
This  information  will  help  to  attract 
buyers  to  your  section. 

Our  reports  this  month  were  all 
made  out  about  July  18  and  19.  At 
that  time  the  weather  was  favorable 
in  all  sections.  No  bitter  rot  had 
been  reported  from  sections  where 
this  disease  has  been  destructive  in 
other  years,  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  trees  and  foliage  was  excep- 
tionally good. 

The  summary  of  our  report  fol- 
lows 

Springdale.  Ark. — Few  peaches  to 
ship  from  here.  Good  crop  of  grapes, 
but  none  grown  for  market.  Apples 
promise  75%  of  full  crop,  counting  all 
varieties.  Quality  of  fruit  fair  to  good; 
no  scab  or  rot  as  vet.  Ben  Davis  Gano, 
Winesap  and  Maiden  Blush  most  prom- 
ising varietes.  Should  have  500  car- 
loads from  this  section,  and  local  buy- 
ers are  trying  to  keep  prices  down; 
need  outside  buyers,  and  they  can  get 
good  fruit.  Barrels,  35  to  40  cents. — 
R.  I.  J. 

Bentonville  Ark. — Should  have  about 
12  cars  of  peaches  early  in  August. 
Good  cron  of  grapes,  but  some  rot. 
Apples.  75%  of  crop:  quality  good.  Ben 
Davis  family  and  Jonathan  best  varie- 
ties. Should  have  400,000  barrels  from 
this  county.  Barrels.  40  cents.  Early 
apples  sold  for  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bar- 
rel.—I.  B.  U. 

Fayetteville.  Ark. — Apples  promise 
60%  of  crop:  should  have  400,000  barrels 
from  this  county.  Some  orchards  not 
in  good  condition,  but  on  the  whole 
condition  is  good. 

Watsnnvil’e.  Cal — Apple  crop  prom- 
ises 80%  of  full  yield.  Newtown  Pippin 
has  best  crop. 

Delta  Colo. — About  half  crop  of  ap- 
ples here  rains  having  interfered  with 
setting  of  fruit.  Should  have  400  car- 
loads from  this  vicinity. — C. 

Canon  Citv,  Colo. — Will  have  probab- 
ly 10  cars  of  grapes.  Apple  crop  about 
1.000  carloads  fruit  being  in  prime  con- 
dition. Ben  Davis.  Jonathan.  Janet  and 
Missouri  Pippin  leading  varieties.  No 
sales  yet.  All  our  apples  packed  In 
boxes.  Summer  apples  sold  at  from  75c 
to  $1  per  bushel. — J.  W.  W. 

Rocky  Ford.  Colo. — Full  crop  of 
peaches.  Extra  good  crop  of  grapes. 
Ren  Davis  apples,  25%:  Winesap.  100%. 
Duality  of  fruit  extra  fine.  Winesap. 
Missouri  Pippin  and  Gano  leading  vari- 
eties Should  have  100  carloads  of  ap- 
ples from  here  and  10  cars  of  peaches. 
No  sales  of  fruit  vet.  but  Yellow  Trans- 
parent selling  at  61.25  to  $2  per  box. 
Boxes  are  worth  10  and  lOt^c. — J.  H.  C. 

Paonia.  Colo. — Apples.  80  to  90%  of 
crop:  nualitv  best  for  vears.  We 

should  have  30<i  carloads  of  boxed  ap- 
ples here. — J.  W.  B. 

Quincv.  111. — Full  crop  of  peaches: 
fair  cron  of  grapes.  Apples.  S5%  of 
eroo.  of  excellent  quality.  Ben  Davis 
and  Jonathan  leading  varieties.  Should 
have  500  ono  barrels  in  this  section. 
Barrels  34c. — C.  H.  W. 

Clavton  111. — Will  have  about  10,000 
bushels  of  peaches  here.  About  30  000 
harre’s  of  apples  of  very  fine  quality. 
Ben  Dav's  being  the  leading  variety. 
Barrels,  35c. — G.  A.  S. 

Neoga.  111. — Apples  promise  90%  of 
crop  of  good  quality.  Ben  Davis,  Jon- 
athan and  Grimes  Golden  leading  sorts. 
Barrels.  35c. — H.  A.  A. 

Alton.  T'l — One-fourth  crop  of 


Expensive  Wagon  Jolting 


The  advantages  of  using  a spring  on  any 
vehicle  are  so  manj',  that  a few  dollars  in- 
vested in  a set  of  Bolster  Springs  pay  big 
returns  in  saving  and  comfort.  Fruit,  dairy 
products,  live  stock  and  all  perishable  pro- 
duce bring  more  money  when  carried  to  mar- 
ket on  springs.  Your  farm  wagon  will  last 
longer  and  draw  easier.  You  don’t  need  to 
buy  a spring  wagon.  Harvey  Bolster  Springs 
will  convert  your  old  wagon  into  a spring 
wagon  whenever  you  desire. 

Harvey  Bolster  Springs  are  made  just  as 
carefully  as  the  finest  carriage  springs  and 
ride  just  as  easy.  It  takes  good  steel,  tem- 
pered just  right,  to  make  a spring  that  will 
stand  and  have  elasticity.  By  long  experi- 
ence we  have  learned  what  steel  to  use  and 
just  how  to  temper  It.  So  confident  are  we 


that  our  springs  will  give  complete  satisfac- 
tion that  we  absolutely  guarantee  them  and 
authorize  dealers  to  give  buyers  a Free  Trial. 

We  sell  only  through  dealers,  because  it 
enables  us  to  give  you  the  advantage  of 
cheaper  price  in  many  ways.  Mail  order 
business  is  more  expensive  because  orders 
are  small  and  freight  accordingly  higher.  For 
this  reason  we  can  afford  to  sell  cheaper 
through  your  dealer  than  to  you  direct.  Fur- 
thermore, you  can  examine  the  springs  at  your 
dealer  before  you  buy;  you  have  HIS  guaran- 
tee, backed  by  OURS;  you  are  dealing  with 
your  own  home  dealer,  a man  whom  you 
know.  If  he  doesn’t  have  Harvey  Springs, 
get  him  to  write  for  our  catalog  and  prices 
and  mention  YOUR  name.  We  will  send 
YQU  a little  souvenir  for  your  trouble  that 
win  please  you. 


HARVEY  SPRING  COMPANY 


137  JORDAN  AVENUE 


RACINE,  WISCONSIN 




APPLE  BOXES  “r 

Manufactured  from  Gum  or  Cottonwood  Lumber.  Carload  lots  KilflS&S  City*  NlSSOQTl 

PEACH  AND  GRAPE  BASKETS  anbdobxeersry 

703  Dwight  Bldg.  F.  A.  CARRIER  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


JUNE  BUDDED  PEACH 

Elberta,  Carman,  Greensboro  and  all  leading-  varieties 
guaranteed  true  to  name.  General  line  Nursery  Stock 
at  wholesale  prices.  Best  of  references  furnished. 

Winchester  Nursery  and  Orchard  Co. 

WINCHESTER,  TENNESSEE 


pies  promise  half  crop,  with  quality  of 
fruit  better  than  for  years,  but  sprayed 
orchards  are  decidedly  the  best;  how- 
ever, most  orchards  are  not  sprayed,  so 
there  will  be  a large  percentage  of 
cider  stock.  Barrels,  30  to  32  cents. — 
E.  A.  R. 

Jerseyville,  111.— Apples  half  crop; 
quality,  where  sprayed,  unusually 
good.  Ben  Davis  most  promising. 
Should  have  10,000  barrels  here.  Drop 
was  quite  serious  and  injured  size  of 
crop  materially. — I.  D.  S. 

Hamilton,  111. — Few  peaches;  fine 
crop  of  grapes.  Apples  dropping  bad- 
ly: Ben  Davis  leading  variety. — H.  D.  B. 

Kinmundy,  111. — Very  few  peaches. 
Apple  crop  is  90%  of  crop  of  1902,  with 
quality  best  in  years.  Benoni  and  Ben 
Davis  best  yield.  Should  have  200,000 
barrels  from  Marion  County.  Barrels, 
36c.— A.  V.  S, 

Centralia,  111. — Grapes  promise  good 
crop.  Apples,  60%  of  full  crop,  with 
quality  best  ever  known  in  this  sec- 
tion. Ben  Davis  and  Rome  Beauty 
leading  sorts.  Barrels,  35c. — W.  S.  P. 

Savoy,  111.— Fall  and  winter  apples 
promise  perhaps  85%  of  crop,  of  good 
quality,  with  Grimes  Golden  and  Ben 
Davis  leading  sorts. — R.  L.  D. 

Noble,  111. — A gentleman  who  has 
been  over  Richland.  Clay,  Wayne, 
White  and  Marion  Counties  reports 
that  the  crop  of  apples  has  been  over- 
estimated. It  will  not  exceed  50%  of 
the  crop  of  1902,  but  qpality  of  fruit  is 
good.  The  misleading  statements  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  orchards 
promise  full  crops,  but  the  fact  is  that 
three  orchards  out  of  five  are  very  shy 
of  fruit,  and  the  general  average  Is 
therefore  reduced. 

Lawrence,  Ind. — Grapes  full  crop. 
Apples,  80%  of  crop,  with  quality  first- 
class.  Ben  Davis,  Willow  Twig,  Rome 
Beauty  and  Winesap  leading  varieties. 
Will  likely  not  ship  any  fruit  out  of 
this  county. — W.  B.  F. 

Vincennes,  Ind. — Good  crop  of  grapes. 
Apples.  50  to  60%  of  crop,  of  good  qual- 
ity. Winesap.  Ben  Davis  leading  vari- 
eties. Our  orchards  at  Flora.  111.,  are 
looking  fine,  with  perhaps  half  crop  of 
fruit.— H.  M.  S. 

Columbus.  Ind. — Grapes  doing  well. 
Apples  promise  well,  but  codling  moth 
will  greatly  injure  unsprayer  apples, 
and  blight  Is  still  active.  No  scab  here 
this  year.  I.  N.  I. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. — Reports  from  all 
over  the  state  indicate  60%  of  apple 
crop,  with  less  scab  than  usual.  Qual- 
ity generally  is  good. — W.  G. 

Hamburg.  Iowa. — Early  peaches  now 
being  marketed;  late  peaches  will  be  a 
heavy  crop:  perhaps  25.000  bushels 

here.  Apples  promise  full  crop,  with 
quality  very  fine.  Ben  Davis,  Winesap. 
Missouri  Pippin.  Jonathan  and  Grimes 
Golden  leading  varieties.  In  1S91  Ham- 
burg shipped  34.615  barrels  of  apples. 
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to  38c.  Need  one  or  two  good  apple 
buyers  here. — J.  M.  B. 

Villisca,  Iowa. — Apples,  05%  of  crop, 
of  fine  quality.  Early  varieties  and 
Ben  Davis  most  promising.  Should 
have  8,000  or  10,000  barrels  here. 
Duchess  apples  have  sold  for  $1  per 
barrel.  Coopers  quote  barrels  at  33c, 
but  will  not  agree  to  furnish  any  stat- 
ed quality,  on  account  of  scarcity  of 
coopers. — H.  S.  A. 

Holton,  Kan. — Will  have  10  cars  of 
peaches  about  August  15.  Grapes  good 
crop.  Apple  prospects  vary  from  25  to 
100%  of  crop;  quality  generally  fine, 
but  some  orchards  have  lots  of  worms. 
Missouri  Pippin,  Ben  Davis  and  Jona- 
than leading  sorts.  Should  have  100 
carloads  or  more  here.  Barrels,  38c. 
No  prices  made  yet  for  fruit.  Buyers 
want  the  fruit  for  $1  a barrel,  while 
growers  want  $1.50  for  the  fruit  on  the 
trees. — F.  W.  D. 

Troy,  Kan. — Peach  crop  heavy;  will 
be  ripe  last  of  August  and  first  of  Sep- 
tember. Apples,  75%  of  crop,  with  fruit 
sound  and  smooth.  Ben  Davis,  Jona- 
than, Winesap  and  York  Imperial  lead- 
ing varieties.  Should  have  100,000  bar- 
rels here.  Barrels,  32c. — M.  J.  R. 

Edwardsville,  Kan. — Fine  crop  of 
grapes;  ready  last  of  August.  Apples 
about  one-third  crop,  with  quality  at 
this  date  best  for  years.  Ben  Davis 
leading  variety. — E.  T. 

Wathena,  Kan. — Lots  of  peaches  here, 
with  varieties  which  will  continue  sea- 
son until  Oct.  1.  Two-thirds  crop  of 
grapes,  of  very  fine  quality.  Apple 
crop  in  this  immediate  vicinity  prom- 
ises half  full  crop,  but  yield  is  better 
farther  west  of  us;  quality  of  fruit 
fine,  with  Jonathan,  Ben  Davis  and 
Gano  most  plentiful  varieties.  Ex- 
pect to  have  25,000  barrels  here. — 
J.  B„  Jr. 

Brooks,  Me. — Apples  about  half  crop; 
quality  good.  June  drop  was  bad. — 
H.  W.  L. 

Amherst,  Masts. — A few  peaches  here, 
and  good  crop  of  grapes,  but  few  are 
grown  for  market.  Apples.  90%  of  crop, 
of  good  quality,  with  Baldwin  most 
promising  sort. — F.  A.  W. 

Ipswich,  Mass. — Moderate  crop  of 
peaches,  coming  late  in  September.  Ap- 
ple crop  fair,  but  not  so  large  as  at 
first  estimated.  Quality  of  fruit  fine 
— the  very  best.  Baldwin,  Astrachan 
and  Greening  the  most  promising  sorts. 
Barrels  are  low;  20  to  25c  each.-  - 
A.  F.  T. 

Watervliet,  Mich. — About  30%  crop  of 
peaches,  and  90%  crop  of  grapes.  Ap- 
ples, 60%,  with  quality  good.  Green- 
ings, King.  Baldwin,  Canada  Red  and 
Ben  Davis  most  promising  sorts. 
Should  have  40  or  50  cars  of  barreled 
stock  here.  Barrels  worth  30  to  35c. — - 
R.  H.  S. 

Ludington,  Mich. — Apple  crop  about 
75%;  quality  good;  should  have  75,000 
barrels  here. 

Leslie,  Mich. — About  75%  of  full  crop 
of  apples  here;  failure  to  spray  has  in- 
jured fruit  somewhat,  but  there  should 
be  50,000  barrels  available  here. 

Bangor,  Mich.- — -Rose  bugs  are  dam- 
aging apples  in  this  vicinity;  crop  now 
promises  about  65%  of  full  yield. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Full  crop  of 

peaches,  and  about  75%  of  crop  of 
grapes.  Apples,  60%  of  crop,  with  qual- 
ity best  we  have  pver  had.  Gano,  Ben 
Davis,  Ingram,  Jonathan  and  York 
most  promising.  Barrels,  33  to  35c. — 

L.  A.  G. 

Springfield,  Mo. — South  Missouri  will 
have  about  350  cars  of  peaches,  ready 
August  1.  Grapes,  70%  of  crop.  Ap- 
ples, 60  to  70%,  with  quality  excellent. 
Ben  Davis,  Ingram  and  Gano  most 
promising.  Greene  County  should  have 

75.000  barrels. — G.  A.  A. 

Oregon,  Mo. — Good  crop  of  peaches, 
with  earlier  varieties  now  ready. 
Grapes  full  crop,  of  fine  quality.  Ap- 
ples, 60%  of  crop;  quality  very  fine, 
with  no  scab.  Ben  Davis  and  Jonathan 
best  sorts.  Holt  County  should  have 

150.000  barrels  of  very  choice  fruit. 
Few  early  apples  now  selling  at  $1  per 
barrel.  Empty  barrels  quoted  at  35c. — 
N.  F.  M. 

Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. — We  will  have 

5.000  bushels  of  peaches  for  August 
and  September.  Grapes.  75%  of  crop. 
Apples,  60%,  with  quality  unusually 
good.  Gano,  Ben  Davis,  York  Imperial 
best  sorts.  This  vicinity  should  have 

50.000  barrels  of  good  fruit.  No  price 
yet  made  on  fruit,  but  growers  want 
$1  per  barrel  in  orchard  for  the  fruit. 
Empty  barrels,  40c. — J.  S.  B. 

Seymour,  Mo. — We  will  have  half 
crop  of  apples  here,  quality  very  fine. 
This  station  should  ship  50,000  barrels 
of  apples  and  10,000  crates  of  peaches 
and  some  pears. — L.  S.  W. 

Koshkonong,  Mo. — Will  have  200  cars 
of  peaches,  August  1 to  15.  Apples 
should  yield  2,500  barrels  here;  quality 
good;  Jonathan  and  Ben  Davis. — T. 

M.  C. 

Lebanon,  Mo. — About  60%  of  apple 
crop  here;  quality  fine,  apples  being 
large  and  smooth.  Ben  Davis,  Minkler 
and  Willow  Twig  most  promising.  This 
locality  should  ship  50,000  to  60,000 
barrels. — A.  T.  N. 

Cedar  Gap,  Mo. — Will  have  about  20 
cars  of  fine  peaches  ready  August  15  to 
Sept,  15.  Apples,  65  to  75%  of  crop; 
quality  very  good  up  to  this  date.  Ben 
Havis,  Gano,  Jonathan,  Grimes  most 
promising  sorts.  This  station  will  have 
perhaps  150  to  175  cars  of  apples.  Bar- 
rels, 28c. — L.  E. 

Seymour,  Mo. — Jonathans  will  be 
ready  about  Sept.  10.  Apple  crop  gen- 
erally is  good,  with  no  insects  or  dis- 
eases prevalent  at  this  time.  Estimat- 
ed 50,000  barrels  from  this  section; 
mainly  Ben  Davis,  Jonathan  and  Wil- 
low Twig.  Barrels  32  to  35c. — T.  C.  L. 

Odessa,  Mo. — Grapes  heavy  crop.  Ap- 
ples half  crop,  of  very  fine  quality; 
prospect  being  best  in  ten  years.  Esti- 
mate from  this  section  150,000  barrels, 
mainly  Jonathan,  Ben  Davis  and  Mis- 
souri Pippin.  Barrels,  46c. — S.  H.  P. 

La  Plata,  Mo. — Don't  think  many 


peaches  will  be  shipped  from  here. 
Grapes  promise  well.  Apples,  75%  of 
crop;  quality  first-class.  From  this 
section,  25  carloads,  mainly  Ben  Davis 
and  Missouri  Pippin.  Barrels,  30c,  f.  o. 
b.  factory. — J.  E.  M. 

New  Franklin,  Mo. — My  orchard  of 
100  acres  should  have  6,000  barrels; 
quality  fine;  varieties,  Gano,  Ben  Davis 
and  Huntsman.  From  this  section  there 
should  be  marketed  15,000  barrels. 
Bought  my  barrels  two  months  ago  for 
31c.— T.  PI.  T. 

Marionville,  Mo. — Average  crop  of 
apples,  of  good  quality;  varieties,  Ben 
Davis  and  Huntsman.  From  this  sec- 
tion, 15,000  to  18,000  barrels.  Barrels, 
about  30c. — W.  T.  F. 

Table  Rock,  Neb. — Good  crop  of 
peaches,  ripening  now.  Large  crop  of 
grapes.  Largest  apple  crop  in  history 
of  the  country,  with  quality  fine.  Ben 
Davis,  Winesap  and  Grimes  leading  va- 
rieties. Early  apples  sold  for  $1.85 
barrel.  Empty  barrels,  30  to  35c. — 
C.  H.  B. 

Tecumseh,  Neb. — Gool  half  crop  of 
seedling  peaches;  fair  crop  of  grapes. 
Apples,  90%  of  crop;  quality  fine.  Wine- 
sap, Grimes  and  Jonathan  best  varie- 
ties. Barring  storms,  we  will  have  a 
bumper  crop  of  apples.  Barrels,  35c. — - 
W.  G.  S. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. — Grapes,  60%  of 
crop.  Apples,  60%  of  normal  crop,  with 
quality  fair  to  good.  Greenings  most 
plentiful.  Barrels,  35  to  40c. — F.  E.  D. 

Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. — Good  crop  of 
peaches;  July  to  October.  Fair  crop  of 
grapes.  Apples  promise  one-fourth 
crop,  having  dropped  badly;  quality 
good,  on  account  of  better  spraying. 
Baldwin,  Russets  and  Kings  most 
promising.  Barrels,  35c. — C.  O.  B. 

Brockport,  N.  Y. — Less  than  half  crop 
of  apples;  quality  fair  to  good.  All 
varieties  promise  well  except  Bald- 
wins. Barrels  32  to  34c. 

West  Camp,  N.  Y. — Very  light  crop  of 
apples,  especially  late  varieties,  this 
year;  yield  will  not  be  half  that  of 
last  year,  and  only  about  15%  of  full 
crop.  Fruit  dropping  badly. 

New  York  City.- — -An  apple  buyer  who 
has  returned  from  a trip  through  Co- 
lumbia. Dutchess.  Ulster  and  Greene 
Counties  reports  the  apple  crop  in  those 
counties  will  be  about  25  to  30%  of 
last  year’s  yield.  This  will  make  very 
light  crop. 

New  York. — The  Hudson  River  apple 
country  will  have  about  half  as  many 
apples  as  last  year.  The  earlier  varie- 
ties promise  best;  Kings  are  also  good, 
but  Baldwins  are  a light  crop. 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y.— Apple  crop  around 
here  promises  to  be  very  light,  on  ac- 
count of  heavy  droppings  of  the  young 
apples. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. — Grapes  will  be 
plentiful,  of  good  quality.  About  60% 
of  apple  crop,  of  good  quality.  Should 
have  200  carloads  from  this  section. 
Barrels,  32  to  35c. — R.  L.  E. 

Halls  Corners.  N.  Y. — Half  crop  of 
apples,  of  good  quality.  Greenings 
promise  best.  Yield  estimated  at  25,000 
barrels  for  this  section.  Barrels,  32c. 
— T.  B.  W. 

Rockwood,  Ohio.- — About  5%  crop  of 
peaches.  Grapes  fair  crop.  Almost  full 
crop  of  apples  of  excellent  quality,  the- 
best  in  twenty  years,  as  scabs  and 
worms  are  not  in  evidence.  Rome 
Beauty  and  all  varieties  grown  here 
are  full.  Lawrence  County  should  have 

50.000  barrels,  and  half  of  them  are 
near  Huntington.  W.  Va.  Barrels  are 
selling  at  30  to  32c,  but  some  growers 
are  making  their  own,  costing  about 
28c— U.  T.  C. 

Guthrie,  Okla.— Will  have  15  to  20 
cars  of  peaches,  August  8 to  13.  Good 
crop  of  grapes,  of  fine  quality;  Moore’s 
Early  now  ready.  We  should  have  20 
to  25  carloads  of  apples;  Ben  Davis, 
Gano,  Jonathan,  Missouri  Pippin  and 
York  Imperial  leading  varieties.  Our 
apples  are  of  very  fine  quality.  I 
have  one  to  two  thousand  bushels  of 
as  fine  Elberta  peaches  as  ever  grew 
which  I would  like  to  sell  in  orchard, 
as  my  physical  condition  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  look  after  them.  Buyers  can 
address  me. — J.  C.  Jamison,  Guthrie, 
Okla. 

Portland,  Ore. — Apple  crop  will  be 
largest  in  history  of  the  state;  quality 
excellent.  Newtown  Pippin  and  Spitz- 
enburg  leading  varieties. — G.  H.  L. 

Hood  River,  Ore. — We  should  have 

100.000  boxes  of  apples;  Newtown  Pip- 
pin, Spitzenburg,  Red  Cheek,  Arkansas 
Black  and  Jonathan.  No  price's  on 
barrels,  for  we  don’t  spoil  our  apples 
by  jamming  them  in  barrels. — E.  H.  S. 

Forest  Grove,  Ore. — -Good  crop  of 
grapes.  Apple  crop  is  large,  and  where 
trees  were  well  sprayed  and  fruit 
thinned  the  quality  will  be  fine.  We 
have  decided  to  allow  no  imperfect 
fruit  to  go  on  market,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  fruit  to  be  marketed  will 
be  cut  down  somewhat.  We  don’t  use 
barrels;  boxed  apples  alone  are  sold. — 
W.  R.  H. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Apples  promise  half 
crop,  of  fine  quality.  Summer  Rambo 
and  Smokehouse  most  promising.  None 
for  general  market. — G.  H. 

Marion,  Pa. — Apple  crop  about  one- 
tenth  of  last  year's  yield,  when  we  had 
a good  crop.  Ben  Davis  and  York  Im- 
perial promise  best. 

Penrose,  Utah — A few  tone  of  grapes; 
Sept.  20.  Apple  crop  good;  20,000  boxes. 
Ben  Davis,  Jonathan  and  Gano  most 
promising.  We  use  boxes  exclusively; 
they  cost  10  and  10%c  each. — W.  M.  M. 

Winchester,  Va. — Largest  peach  crop 
on  record;  150  carloads  from  this 
county;  ready  August  10  to  October  1. 
Apples  promise  20  to  25  % of  last 
year’s  crop;  quality  good.  Ben  Davis, 
York  Imperial,  Newtown  Pippin,  Bald- 
win most  promising.  This  county 
should  have  20,000  barrels.  Early  ap- 
ples selling  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  for  fruit. 
— K.  & C. 

Vancouver,  Wash. — We  will  have  full 
crop  of  apples,  of  first-class  quality. 
Baldwin  and  Astrachan  leading  varie- 
ties.—F.  S.  F. 


Government  Apple  Crop  Report. 

The  government  report  for  July  con- 
cerning the  apple  crop  of  the  country 
shows  a decline  in  the  condition  in 
many  of  the  Eastern  states.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  condition,  ac- 
cording to  the  government  reports,  on 
July  1 of  this  year,  together  with  the 
condition  on  July  1 last  year  and  July 
1 two  years  ago,  and  the  average  con- 
dition on  July  1 for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  Fruit-Grower  considers  this  esti- 
mate entirely  too  high — in  fact,  one  has 
only  to  look  at  the  report  for  last  year 
and  the  year  before  to  know  that  this 
report  is  entirely  too  optimistic.  On 
July  1 last  year,  according  to  the  gov- 
ernment report,  Missouri's  crop  condi- 
tion was  44,  and  the  year  before  it  was 
62,  but  we  know  now,  and  knew  then, 
that  no  such  reports  were  justified. 

However,  here’s  the  government  re- 
port, and  our  readers  can  discount  it 
just  as  much  as  seems  justified  by  the 
discrepancy  between  the  reported  con- 
dition in  their  respective  localities,  and 
the  true  condition  as  they  know  it  to 
exist : 

Apples. 

Average  condition 
10  Year 


1904 

1905 

1906 

Av. 

Maine  

...  98 

73 

80 

77 

New  Hampshire  .. 

...103 

70 

77 

77 

Vermont  

...  97 

76 

81 

78 

Massachusetts  

...  90 

78 

78 

76 

Rhode  Island  

...  87 

84 

80 

75 

Connecticut  

. ..  91 

84 

84 

81 

New  York  

...  85 

70 

75' 

70 

New  Jersey  

...  67 

73 

67 

65 

Pennsylvania  

...  80 

68 

72 

68 

Delaware  

...  73 

64 

70 

61 

Maryland  

...  70 

69 

60 

68 

Virginia  

...  44 

65 

55 

55 

North  Carolina  ... 

...  66 

59 

65 

62 

South  Carolina  ... 

...  67 

52 

67 

60 

Georgia  

...  77 

43 

55 

58 

Florida  

...  72 

85 

63 

65 

Alabama  

...  84 

44 

70 

63 

Mississippi  

...  75 

57 

65 

66 

Louisiana  

...  85 

68 

60 

66 

Texas  

...  76 

83 

70 

70 

Arkansas  

...  82 

67 

56 

66 

Tennessee  

...  64 

38 

55 

58 

West  Virginia  

...  70 

51 

52 

52 

Kentucky  

...  66 

57 

65 

57 

Ohio  

...67 

56 

58 

55 

Michigan  

...  79 

6S 

71 

70 

Indiana  

...  64 

55 

70 

58 

Illinois  

...  59 

52 

80 

62 

Wisconsin  

...  85 

67 

80 

72 

Minnesota  

...  83 

84 

70 

81 

Iowa  

...  82 

62 

60 

73 

Missouri  

...  62 

44 

82 

56 

Kansas  

...  58 

59 

78 

61 

Nebraska  

...  73 

62 

85 

75 

South  Dakota  

...  95 

83 

90 

85 

North  Dakota  

. . . • 

— 

80 

— 

Montana  

...  83 

93 

83 

90 

Wyoming  

...  63 

78 

50 

73 

Colorado  

...  97 

84 

80 

82 

New  Mexico  

...  63 

89 

80 

83 

Arizona  

...  44 

82 

— 

82 

Utah  

...  87 

85 

75 

77 

Nevada  

...  S3 

71 

80 

78 

Idaho  

...  79 

80 

75 

82 

Washington  

...  88 

77 

75 

84 

Oregon  

...  90 

76 

85 

80 

California  

...  76 

77 

80 

79 

Oklahoma  

...  60 

72 

75 

81 

Indian  Territory  . 

...  63 

82 

75 

67 

it  it  it 

Phenomenal  Red  Raspberry  a Failure 


In  the  July  Fruit-Grower  a corre- 
spondent asks  about  the  Phenomenal 
Red  Raspberry,  said  to  have  been  or- 
iginated by  Luther  Burbank.  I re- 
ceived circulars  advertising  this  fruit, 
claiming  it  produced  $1,400  worth  of 
fruit  per  acre,  and  that  the  plants 
would  withstand  a temperature  of  40 
degrees  below  zero.  I sent  for  fifty 
of  these  plants  in  the  spring  of  1905, 
paying  $5  for  them.  Twenty  of  the 
plants  grew.  Last  winter  our  weather 
was  very  mild,  the  mercury  reaching 
zero  only  once.  But  this  spring  every 
plant  except  one  was  dead  to  the 
ground.  I watched  the  one  plant  left 
alive;  it  bore  four  berries,  so  that 
they  cost  me  $1.25  apiece. 

Someone  else  wants  to  know  about 
tools  to  use  in  pruning  out  old  canes 
of  raspberries  and  blackberries.  I 
once  purchased  in  Kansas  City  a 
double-purchase  pruning  shears,  for 
which  I paid  $2,  which  was  the  best 
thing  I ever  saw  for  this  purpose.  I 
tried  this  spring  to  get  another  pair, 
but  could  not  find  them  anywhere.  If 
any  one  knows  where  they  can  be  se- 
cured, I will  appreciate  the  informa- 
tion. WILLIAM  BOOTH. 

Winchester,  Kan. 
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If  your  subscription  has  expired,  you 
can  send  your  renewal  and  a new  sub- 
scriber both  for  $1.  This  is  two  for 
one.  Get  a new  subscription  and  send 
with  your  renewal  today. 


A low  wagon 
at  a low  price. 
Handy  tor 
the  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  a n y - 
whereahorso 
can  travel. 


Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 


Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag- 
gered spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire.  Hubs  to  lit  any  axle. 
For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  6H  Quincy,  III. 


Apple  Barrels 

It  is  Important  that  orders  be 
placed  NOV.  Apple  crop  is  large, 
and  prices  of  barrels  will  advance. 

CIDER  and  SORGHUM  BARRELS, 
KEGS,  ETC. 

We  make  a specialty  of  these, 
and  can  furnish  any  size,  from  5 to 
50  gallons.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  A.  Schroer  & ( g . 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


APPLE 

BARRELS 

Staves,  Heading,  Hoops,  Liners,  etc., 
in  straight  or  matched  car  lots.  De- 
livered anywhere.  Get  our  prices  be- 
fore buying. 

Ozark  Cooperage  & Lumber 
Company 

FRISCO  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


| SPRAY  PIMPS | 


ItAKEDEElYOUR  HATJOTHE  MYERS' 

ir£ 


The  Pomp  that  pumps 
easy  and  throws  a ful! 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pomp  is  the  best 
pump,  that’s  a Myers. 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
&Barn  DoorHang- 
ers.  Send  for  cata- 

mlog  and  prices. 

P.  E.  Myers  & Bro., 


LowWheels 


Especially  adapted 
to  orchards.  Will 

pass  under  trees 

better.  Hay  will  not 
wind  in  them.  They  are  stronger.  Has 
spring  lift.  Write  for  prices. 

ST.  JOSEPH  PLOW  COMPANY, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Vincennes 

Nurseries 


W.  C.  REED,  Proprietor 

VINCENNES,  INDIANA 

Will  have  a very  complete  line  or  stock  to 
offer  for  fall  of  1906.  Send  us  your  list 
of  wants  for  prices.  Can  furnish,  Apple. 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Shade 
Trees  in  car  load  lots.  One  year  Cherry 
promise  very  fine. 


INFIELD 

NURSERIES 


Branch  plants  at  Wellington  and 
Rock,  Kan.;  home  plant  and  office  at 
Winfield,  Kan.  Salesmen  wanted. 


COOPER  & MONCRIEF,  Props., 
Winfield,  Kansas. 
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Winners  in  Subscription  Contest. 

Our  subscription  contest  which 
closed  July  1 was  the  most  successful 
The  Fruit-Grower  has  ever  held.  The 
prizes  were  distributed  over  the  entire 
country,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  of 
prize-winners.  There  were  ten  prizes 
in  this  contest,  and  every  person  who 
sent  as  many  as  six  new  subscribers 
won  a prize.  Here  is  the  list  of  win- 
ners: 

First  prize — W.  D.  Amis,  Hager- 
man,  N.  M. 

Second  prize — James  W.  Angle, 
New  Albany,  Miss. 

Third  prize — Joseph  Worland,  Rens- 
sellaer,  Ind. 

Fourth  prize — Otis  Ray  Dougherty, 
Molalla,  Ore. 

Fifth  prize — W.  H.  Shane,  Green 
River,  Utah. 

Sixth  prize- — W.  E.  Rinehart, 
Fruita,  Colo. 

Seventh  prize — August  Adele,  East 
St.  Louis,  111. 

Eighth  prize — Alfred  Tedford,  We- 
natchee, Wash. 

Ninth  prize — Will  B.  Cole,  Vance- 
burg,  Ky. 

Tenth  prize — Miss  Stella  Wood, 
Woodburn,  111. 

The  prizes  have  been  sent  to  these 
persons,  and  another  contest  which 
continues  until  December  15  has  be- 
gun. 

The  Fruit-Grower  thanks  those 
who  participated  in  this  contest,  and 
knows  that  everyone  who  sent  sub- 
scriptions has  felt  well  repaid  by  the 
commissions  offered,  even  where  no 
special  prize  was  won.  But,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  every  person  who  sent 
as  many  as  six  subscriptions  won  a 
special  prize,  so  that  these  persons 
were  well  repaid  for  their  work.  The 
present  contest  has  more  and  larger 
prizes,  and  we  trust  that  more  per- 
sons will  enter  it,  and  try  to  get  up 
large  clubs. 
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The  Fruit-Grower  for  September. 

Next  month  we  shall  have  a larger 
paper  than  we  have  this  month;  it 
will  consist  of  about  32  pages  and 
cover,  and  the  cover  design,  we  will 
add,  is  the  handsomest  we  have  yet 
used. 

One  of  the  features  of  next  month’s 
number  will  be  an  illustrated  article 
concerning  the  development  of  the 
East  Texas  country  as  a fruit  section. 
This  section  has  made  a wonderful 
growth,  and  still  has  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities. 

Another  feature  will  be  the  reports 
concerning  the  apple  crop.  The  sea- 
son Tyill  be  upon  us  at  that  time,  and 
everyone  will  be  interested  in  the 
crop  all  over  the  country. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Apple 
Growers’  Congress  will  be  reported 
fully,  with  perhaps  some  of  the  pa- 
pers read  at  the  meeting. 

We  shall  likely  have  some  articles 
from  other  fruit  sections,  showing 
what  is  being  done,  with  illustrations 
showing  orchard  scenes,  etc. 

A feature  which  will  interest  every 
'radical  grower  will  be  an  account  of 

' organization  of  an  association  of 
-growers,  which  has  made  a great 
for  itself  this  season — and  it  is 
quite  two  years  old.  This 
has  saved  its  members 
'liars  this  season,  and 


one  like  it  can  be  organized  in  every 
community  where  fruits  are  grown 
commercially. 

Altogether,  the  September  number 
will  be  one  of  the  best  ones  we  have 
ever  printed— and  you  want  it.  You 
also  want  your  neighbors  to  have  it, 
for  it  will  help  them.  Get  their  sub- 
scriptions today. 
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Fruit  Exhibit  at  Missouri  State  Fair. 

Not  since  the  Missouri  State  Fair 
was  established  has  the  state  had  a 
really  good  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruits. 
But  this  year  indications  point  to  a 
good  crop  of  fruits,  of  very  fine  qual- 
ity, and  therefore  the  fruit  exhibit  at 
the  State  Fair  ought  to  be  decidedly 
the  best  which  has  ever  been  made. 
The  fair  will  be  held  September  29  to 
October  5,  and  preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  best  fair  yet  held. 

The  Missouri  State  Fair  should  be 
encouraged  by  fruit-growers  and  all 
other  good  citizens,  because  it  is  a 
clean  fair — no  gambling  devices, 

drinking  places,  nor  games  of  chance 
are  permitted.  For  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  the  fair  deserves  encourage- 
ment. And  then  it  is  really  a most 
excellent  fair,  and  in  a few  years  has 
taken  a foremost  place  among  state 
expositions  of  this  kind.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  fruit  industry,  which 
has  not  been  as  well  represented  here- 
tofore, on  account  of  short  fruit  crops, 
as  the  importance  of  the  industry  de- 
serves, will  be  well  represented  next 
October.  And  fruit-growers  ought  to 
attend  the  fair,  for  it  will  be  a splen- 
did place  to  study  varieties  of  apples 
and  grapes,  as  well  as  peaches  and 
other  fruits  ripening  at  that  season. 
In  some  states  the  state  horticultural 
society  holds  a short  meeting  at  the 
state  fair,  to  enable  the  members  to 
come  in  touch  with  the  products  of 
the  state.  This  has  been  suggested 
for  adoption  in  Missouri,  and  it  might 
not  be  a bad  idea  to  work  upon  the 
plan. 
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The  Packing-House  Scandals. 

The  Fruit-Grower— and  the  fruit- 
growers—have  watched  with  much 
interest  the  fight  over  the  meat  in- 
spection bill  and  its  adoption  by 
Congress.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  public  are  entitled  to  pure, 
clean,  wholesome  meat.  But  let  us 
suggest  just  here  that  now  is  a mighty 
good  time  to  eat  more  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  less  meat.  The  aver- 
age person  eats  too  much  meat,  espe- 
cially in  the  summer  time,  and  while 
the  packing  houses  are  being  cleaned, 
and  while  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
plentiful,  is  a very  good  time  to  try 
this  change  of  diet. 
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Shippers  Ice  Refrigerator  Cars. 

Most  of  the  fruit  shipped  from 
Bridgeville,  Del.,  this  season  was 
carried  under  ice  furnished  by  the 
shippers,  instead  of  by  the  refriger- 
ator car  companies,  as  formerly. 
Shippers  were  allowed  to  furnish  their 
own  ice,  which  they  bought  for  about 
$5  a ton,  delivered;  the  cost  of  re- 
frigeration was  about  $30  a car, 
against  $57  charged  by  the  transpor- 
tation companies  last  year.  And  the 
shippers  used  enough  ice,  too,  you 


can  depend  on  that.  One  can  readily 
understand  why  fruit  shippers  every- 
where are  complaining  of  excessive 
refrigeration  charges,  when  in  the 
short  distance  from  Delaware  points 
to  market  a saving  of  $25  a car  can 
be  effected.  Think  what  this  saving 
would  amount  to  from  more  distant 
points,  where  much  greater  quanti- 
ties of  ice  would  be  required. 
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Fruit  Packages  Insecurely  Nailed. 

Last  month  the  editor  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  was  down  in  a section  where 
great  quantities  of  fruit  are  now  be- 
ing marketed.  Much  of  this  fruit 
goes  by  carlot,  but  quantities  go  by 
express  to  nearby  points.  At  differ- 
ent transfer  points  we  were  interest- 
ed in  watching  the  transfer  of  the 
fruit  packages  from  one  car  to  an- 
other. And  as  we  watched  this  trans- 
fer we  were  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  many  growers  send  out  packages 
which  are  not  securely  nailed  to- 
gether. 

In  one  case  peaches  had  been 
shipped  in  the  old-fashioned  flat  one- 
third  bushel  box,  and  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  boxes  burst  open  while  being 
transferred.  The  fault  was  not  with 
the  handlers,  for  they  seemed  re- 
markably careful.  The  trouble  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  sides  of  the 
boxes  were  not  securely  nailed;  the 
sides  had  either  split  where  the  nails 
had  been  driven,  or  else  the  nail  had 
not  been  driven  straight,  and  it  could 
not  hold. 

Doubtless  when  the  returns  from 
this  shipment  were  received  the  grow- 
er concluded  that  the  express  com- 
pany had  been  careless  in  the  hand- 
ling of  his  fruit— but  in  this  case,  at 
least,  the  express  company  was  not  to 
blame.  It  has  enough  to  answer  for, 
without  loading  onto  it  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  shipper.  One  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  nailing  the  packages, 
for  if  the  packages  fall  apart  there  is 
sure  to  be  a loss  of  the  contents  of 
the  package. 
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Manufacture  of  Denatured  Alcohol. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  remov- 
ing the  tax  on  denatured  alcohol  The 
Fruit-Grower  has  received  many  let- 
ters from  subscribers  asking  for  di- 
rections for  the  making  of  the  alco- 
hol on  the  farm.  Secretary  Wilson  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  make  denatured  alcohol  on 
the  farm,  for  the  distillery  necessary 
for  making  it  is  expensive,  and  it  is 
not  practicable  to  operate  one  on  a 
limited  scale.  It  is  likely,  however, 
that  when  the  alcohol  comes  into 
general  use  that  some  way  will  be 
devised  for  making  it  on  a limited 
scale,  so  that  farmers  can  make  their 
own  alcohol  to  use  as  light,  fuel  and 
power.  But  from  all  reports,  there  is 
no  plan  now  known  whereby  this 
can  be  done. 
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How  Oregon  Guards  the  Reputation 
of  Her  Fruit. 

W.  R.  Harris,  Forest  Grove,  Ore., 
writes  that  a meeting  of  the  county 
fruit  inspectors  of  the  state  was  held 
at  Salem,  on  July  7,  to  consider  the 
duties  of  the  inspectors  in  regard  to  a 
uniform  enforcement  of  the  inspec- 
tion laws  throughout  the  state.  It 
was  decided  at  this  meeting  that  no 
w'ormy  fruit  or  fruit  infested  with 
San  Jose  scale  will  be  allowed  on  the 
market  in  the  future.  Dealers  or 
farmers  who  handle  fruit  will  be  held 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  the 
fruit  found  in  their  possession. 
Peddlers  will  not  be  allowed  to  sell 
diseased  or  infested  fruit.  The  law 
provides  severe  penalties  for  viola- 
tions, and  when  necessary  these  laws 
will  be  enforced. 

In  order  that  fruit-growers  in  oth- 
er parts  of  the  country  may  know 
something  of  the  restrictions  in  Ore- 
gon, Mr.  Harris  sends  us  a copy  of  the 
notice  which  county  fruit  inspectors 
serve  on  those  persons  whose  orchards 
need  cleaning  up.  These  notices  are 
printed  in  blank,  and  provide  that  af- 
ter the  inspector  has  found  that  fruit 
trees  are  diseased  or  infested  with 
insects,  that  he  shall  notify  the  owner 
to  thoroughly  prune  and  spray  the 
trees  within  thirty  days;  in  case  the 
owner  fails  to  do  this,  the  district  at- 
torney is  to  be  notified  to  take  action 
under  the  law.  This  sort  of  inspec- 
tion, and  a rigid  enforcement  of  the 
law,  is  expected  to  keep  inferior  fruit 
off  the  market,  and  this  will  help  to 
maintain  the  good  reputation  of  Ore- 
gon fruit. 


Fruit-Marketing  Associations. 

Much  interest  is  manifested  this 
year  in  the  work  of  associations  to 
sell  fruit  crops,  and  more  persons  are 
interested  than  ever  before.  The 
peach  crop  is  very  heavy  in  North- 
ern Missouri  and  Kansas,  and  growers 
who  have  had  no  experience  in  ship- 
ping this  fruit,  but  who  this  year 
have  a surplus,  have  felt  the  need  of 
such  an  organization.  Few  growers 
have  enough  of  this  fruit  to  ship  in 
carlots,  and  unless  they  can  unite 
with  their  neighbors,  the  fruit  will 
have  to  be  sold  at  very  low  prices. 

As  an  instance,  we  mention  the  case 
of  growers  near  one  large  city:  These 
growers  have  a very  good  peach  crop, 
the  fruit  being  of  fine  quality.  The 
local  market  will  not  absorb  the 
product,  and  there  will  be  a surplus 
to  ship.  When  the  question  of  pack- 
ages came  up,  the  growers  found  that 
the  local  commission  men  who  usual- 
ly buy  the  surplus  fruit,  had  pack- 
ages to  sell;  prices  about  50  per  cent 
higher  than  the  same  packages  could 
be  purchased  elsewhere  were  quoted, 
and  when  the  growers  began  to  look 
to  the  manufacturers  of  the  packages 
to  furnish  them,  the  commission  men 
simply  suggested  that  they  could  not 
agree  to  buy  fruit  for  shipment  un- 
less it  was  packed  in  packages  fur- 
nished by  them. 

There  you  are.  The  commission  men 
raise  the  price  on  packages,  and  when 
growers  do  not  want  to  submit,  they 
threaten  to  decline  to  handle  the 
fruit.  Now,  the  remedy  is  to  organ- 
ize the  growers  and  have  them  ship 
their  own  fruit. 

Just  here  is  raised  a nice  point, 
however.  It  is  one  thing  to  organize 
a shipping  association  where  all  the 
fruit  is  to  be  shipped,  and  quite  an- 
other thing  to  form  one  where  the 
bulk  of  the  fruit  is  sold  on  the  local 
market.  It  would  seem  that  what  is 
needed,  in  a case  of  this  kind,  is  a 
selling  association,  the  manager  of 
which  will  sell  all  the  products  of  the 
members,  not  only  the  fruit  to  be 
shipped,  but  that  which  is  sold  to  lo- 
cal dealers. 

Last  summer  the  plan  of  growers 
living  near  Spokane,  Wash.,  was  ex- 
plained to  us.  Here  the  association 
has  a city  office,  and  the  members 
take  their  products  there  and  leave 
it;  the  manager  of  the  association 
supplies  the  local  dealers  and  ships 
the  surplus,  if  any.  The  growers,  in 
other  words,  do  not  look  after  the 
selling,  but  all  is  marketed  through 
their  organization.  We  believe  this 
plan  is  also  followed  by  the  Grand 
Junction  (Colo.)  association,  although 
of  course  the  local  demand  at  Grand 
Junction  is  not  as  heavy  as  that  at 
Spokane. 

Still  another  point  which  must  be 
learned  in  connection  with  these  as- 
sociations; To  be  most  successful,  the 
association  must  not  simply  take  or- 
ders for  fruit — it  must  sell  it  out- 
right, and  be  able  to  guarantee  the 
quality  of  the  fruit.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  repeatedly  by  the  suc- 
cessful associations  of  the  West. 
There  must  be  uniformity  of  grading 
and  packing;  if  the  grower  packs  his 
own  fruit,  it  must  be  rigidly  inspect- 
ed, so  that  the  association  knows  it  is 
up  to  standard.  This  one  point  is  so 
necessary  that  at  Hood  River,  Ore., 
the  apple-shipping  association  fur- 
nishes packers  to  pack  the  fruit,  not 
trusting  the  growers  to  pack  their 
own  fruit.  In  this  way  uniformity  of 
pack  is  secured,  and  every  box  of  a 
given  grade  will  be  alike.  As  a re- 
sult, the  price  of  apples  has  been 
greatly  advanced  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  association. 

To  be  successful,  a shipping  asso- 
ciation must  not  only  have  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  the  growers, 
but  it  must  have  the  absolute  confi- 
dence of  the  man  who  buys  the  fruit. 
The  latter  must  know  the  fruit  is  all 
right  in  every  respect,  and  when  once 
this  confidence  is  established,  the 
way  is  easy.  And  an  association 
formed  on  any  other  basis  than  this 
is  doomed  to  failure,  for  the  public 
will  have  no  more  patience  with  an 
unreliable  and  irresponsible  associa- 
tion than  it  has  with  an  unreliable 
and  irresponsible  individual. 

A.  T.  Erwin,  associate  professor  of 
horticulture,  Iowa  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, was  married  July  18  to  Miss 
Mary  Edna  Turner,  of  Oskaloosa,  la. 
Mr.  Erwin  is  a most  estimable  young 
man  and  a good  horticulturist — and 
he  deserves  the  good  wife  he  has 
taken  unto  himself. 
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The  Tamily  Circle 


We  announce  this  month  the  win- 
ners of  the  premiums  offered  in  our 
subscription  contest  which  closed  July 
1.  This  contest  was  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  kind  The  Fruit-Grower  has 
ever  conducted,  and  we  want  to  call 
attention  to  several  features  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  June,  the  last 
month  in  this  contest,  was  the  best 
summer  month  we  have  ever  had  in 
our  subscription  department.  We 
have  received  more  subscriptions  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  when  the  sub- 
scription season  is  always  heaviest, 
but  June  was  the  best  month  we  have 
ever  had  in  this  department  during 
the  summer. 

Another  point  worth  noting  was 
that  ten  prizes  were  awarded  in  this 
contest,  and  every  person  who  sent  as 
many  as  six  subscriptions  won  a pre- 
mium. As  the  lowest  premium  was 
valued  at  $2,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
club-raisers  were  well  repaid  for  their 
work,  for  these  premiums  were  in 
addition  to  the  regular  commissions 
allowed  them. 

The  persons  who  entered  in  this 
subscription  contest  report,  almost 
unanimously,  that  it  is  easier  to  get 
subscribers  for  The  Fruit-Grower  now 
than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and 
many  of  them  will  try  for  the  premi- 
ums to  be  awarded  in  the  contest 
which  began  July  1 and  continues 
until  December  15. 

We  mention  these  facts  tc  get  more 
of  the  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family  interested  in  the  contest  which 
continues  until  December  15.  We 
want  a great  many  persons  to  work 
for  us  in  this  contest,  for  we  know 
they  will  find  the  work  of  getting 
subscribers  easier  now  than  it  has 
ever  been  before. 

The  fruit  crops  promise  so  well 
that  everyone  who  is  interested  on 
even  a small  scale  will  want  The 
Fruit-Grower. 

As  an  instance:  The  other  day  a 
man  came  in  The  Fruit-Grower  of- 
fice and  said: 

“I  want  The  Fruit-Grower  sent  to 
me  again.  I took  it  for  years  until 
last  October;  then  I felt  so  discour- 
aged over  the  fruit  business  I told 
you  to  stop  it.  But  I need  the  paper 
now.  I have  a fine  apple  crop,  and 
the  crop  reports  alone  are  worth  the 
subscription  price.  Send  it  to  me 
again,  and  I’ll  promise  never  to  dis- 
continue it  again.” 

Now,  there  are  hundreds  of  persons 
like  this  man.  Farmers  who  were 
not  interested  in  a fruit  paper  a few 
months  ago  will  now  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  subscribe. 

And  we  want  every  member  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family  to  consider  him- 
self (or  herself)  a committee  of  one 
to  ask  three  persons  to  subscribe. 

Here  is  another  letter  from  which 
we  quote: 

‘‘Dear  Brother  Jonathan:  Some  few 
weeks  ago  I wrote  asking  you  to  dis- 
continue The  Fruit-Grower  to  my  ad- 
dress. But  the  prospect  of  being 
without  it  is  too  awful  to  contemplate, 
so  please  send  it  along  as  usual;  I am 
sending  $2  herewith. — A.  G.  Randell.’’ 

Now,  where  do  you  suppose  Brother 
Randell  lives? 

Here’s  his  address;  Private  Bog, 
Reeston,  via  East  London,  Cape  Col- 
ony, South  Africa. 

We  will  add  just  here  that  that 
same  day  we  received  two  subscrip- 
tions from  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
day  before  received  one  from  Corea. 

Now,  if  these  persons,  so  far  away 
from  our  country,  need  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  how  much  more  do  the  farm- 
ers of  your  neighborhood. 
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Of  course,  members  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  have  not  forgotten 
the  special  proposition  we  are  mak- 
ing in  this  contest.  It  is  to  allow  our 
subscribers  to  send  new  subscriptions 
at  rate  of  50c  each,  thus  allowing 
them  50c  on  each  subscription  se- 
cured. 

This  is  certainly  a liberal  offer, 


and  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family  can  well  afford  to  try  for  one 
of  the  special  premiums  which  will  be 
awarded  in  addition  to  the  commis- 
sion named. 

In  this  contest  only  new  subscrip- 
tions will  be  considered.  We  could 
not  afford  to  offer  such  inducements 
for  renewals. 

But  here  is  another  proposition 
which  will  enable  all  our  olr  sub- 
scribers to  renew  at  a very  low  rate: 

We  will  accept  their  renewal  and 
one  new  subscription,  both  for  $1.  If 
two  new  subscriptions  are  sent,  we 
will  accept  a renewal  for  two  years 
and  the  two  new  subscriptions  for  $2. 
The  same  rule  will  hold  good  for  still 
more  subscriptions — one  renewal  and 
one  new  subscription  for  $1.  But 
subscriptions  sent  in  under  this  prop- 
osition, where  half  of  them  are  re- 
newals, cannot  be  considered  in 
awarding  the  special  cash  premiums 
on  December  15. 

For  a long,  long  time  we  have 
been  urging  every  member  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family  to  get  at  least 
cne  new  subscriber.  Here  is  a chance 
for  them  to  get  this  subscriber  to  pay 
for  their  own  renewal.  It  is  a two- 
for-one  offer  which  one  cannot  afford 
to  overlook. 

Under  this  proposition  we  expect  to 
double  our  subscription  list.  We  ex- 
pect every  name  now  on  our  list  to 
bring  at  least  one  new  subscriber. 

Why  do  we  expect  this?  Simply 
for  this  reason:  If  a subscriber  does 
not  get  a new  subscription,  to  send 
it  in  with  his  own  renewal,  he  will 
have  to  pay  $1  for  the  renewal  any- 
way, so  that  it  should  follow  that  ev- 
ery member  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family  should  take  advantage  of  this 
offer.  This  proposition  lasts  as  long 
as  the  contest  continues,  until  De- 
cember 15,  for  we  want  our  old 
friends  to  be  on  an  equal  footing 
with  our  new  ones. 

Let  us  offer  a suggestion  to  those 
persons  who  will  get  clubs  of  new 
subscribers:  Make  a list  of  all  the 
persons  you  know  ought  to  read  The 
Fruit-Grower;  make  this  list  in  dupli- 
cate, sending  one  copy  to  us,  and  re- 
tain the  other  copy. 

When  this  list  reaches  us,  we  will 
send  sample  copies  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  to  these  persons,  so  they  can 
see  the  character  of  our  paper. 

After  they  have  had  opportunity  to 
examine  the  paper,  then  see  them  and 
ask  them  to  subscribe.  Don’t  fail  to 
keep  a duplicate  of  the  list  of  names, 
so  that  as  you  see  each  person  on  the 
list  you  can  check  off  his  name.  If 
this  plan  is  adopted,  you  can  do  the 
work  systematically,  and  we  believe 
effectively.  We  want  everyone  in 
your  neighborhood  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  subscribe. 

Our  readers  will  realize  that  the 
work  of  introducing  The  Fruit- 
Grower  in  their  neighborhood  must 
be  through  their  efforts — no  one  else 
will  do  this  work  for  you.  In  Sep- 
tember we  will  have  some  valuable 
matter  on  organizing  shipping  asso- 
ciations among  growers,  and  this  will 
interest  your  neighbor  and  may  help 
In  organizing  an  association  in  your 
vicinity. 

We  are  devoting  considerable  space 
to  our  subscription  department  now, 
for  the  reason  that  we  know  that  now 
is  a good  time  to  get  subscribers.  Ev- 
eryone is  interested  in  fruit  culture 
now,  and  one  has  opportunity  to  meet 
one's  neighbors  at  this  season.  Farm- 
ers have  more  time  to  read  during 
the  winter,  it  is  true — but  they  have 
more  opportunity  to  subscribe  now, 
so  that  it  behooves  everyone  to  try 
to  make  up  their  list  now. 

Now,  just  a word  about  our  crop 
reports.  These  reports  have  been  in 
great  demand  lately,  by  growers,  by 
apple  handlers,  by  manufacturers  of 
fiuit  packages,  etc.  We  have  been 
glad  to  be  able  to  furnish  the  infor- 
mation, and  believe  that  the  reports 
have  helped  all  connected  with  the 
growing  and  marketing  of  apples. 

Next  month,  September,  we  ought 
to  have  the  most  complete  reports  we 
have  published.  To  this  end  we  want 


a postal  card  report  from  every  part 
of  the  country.  Sit  down  now  and 
report  the  probable  size  and  quality 
of  the  crop  in  your  neighborhood. 
Don’t  wait  for  your  neighbor  to  send 
this  report;  send  it  yourself. 

We  will  try  to  boil  down  these  re- 
ports and  publish  all  of  them  in  Sep- 
tember number,  and  then  will  send  a 
copy  of  The  Fruit-Grower  to  all  the 
apple  handlers  whose  addresses  we 
can  secure,  and  in  this  way  we  will 
help  advertise  your  crop.  You  want 
buyers  in  your  neighborhood — of 
course  you  do.  This  is  one  way,  we 
believe,  to  attract  them.  If  you  will 
send  the  reports  we  will  disseminate 
them  without  cost  to  you. 

That’s  one  way  The  Fruit-Grower 
wants  to  help  its  subscribers,  for  we 
are  anxious  to  help  them  for  the  help 
they  have  given  us— and  for  the  help 
we  know  they  will  give  us  under  the 
special  offer  quoted  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

Don’t  forget  the  report.  Send  one 
now.  Give  probable  size  and  quality 
of  the  apple  crop  in  your  vicinity, 
and  the  leading  varieties  which  will  be 
available.  It  will  be  mighty  good 
advertising  to  lay  this  matter  before 
the  apple-buyers  of  the  country — and 
it  will  cost  you  only  one  cent  for  the 
postal  card. 

it 

We  wonder  how  many  members  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  Family  have  in 
mind  the  special  numbers  which  will 
be  issued  next  spring?  The  spraying 
number  in  February,  gardening  in 
March,  and  small  fruits  in  April. 

Now  is  the  time  to  note  down  some 
points  of  interest  for  an  article  for 
these  special  numbers.  And  if  good 
photographs  can  be  secured,  showing 
a well-kept  garden,  a spraying  outfit 
at  work,  a small  fruits  plantation,  etc., 
so  much  the  better.  We  will  want 
this  matter  next  spring,  and  will  offer 
some  good  premiums  for  the  best 
articles. 

* 

In  conclusion,  we  want  to  assure 
our  readers  that  The  Fruit-Grower  is 
at  their  disposal  in  helping  to  mar- 
ket their  fruits.  If  we  can  help  them 
in  any  way,  we  want  to  do  it,  and 
trust  they  will  call  on  us.  We  have 
furnished  addresses  of  apple  buyers, 
barrel  manufacturers,  and  have  sent 
out  many  letters  in  regard  to  pros- 
pects for  a crop.  We  are  very  glad 
to  do  this,  and  want  our  readars  to 
use  us  and  the  columns  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  in  this  way. 

We  believe  the  apple  crop  will  be  a 


good  one,  and  we  want  our  friends  to 
make  lots  of  money  out  of  it,  so  that 
their  smile  of  satisfaction  will  be  as 
broad,  and  as  lasting,  as  that  of 

BROTHER  JONATHAN. 


Tlio  Surprise  Grape. 


The  Fruit-Grower  received  from 
Joseph  Bachman,  Altus,  Ark.,  a bas- 
ket of  his  new  grape,  Sunrise.  The 
fruit  was  received  on  July  25,  having 
been  shipped  the  23d;  this  will  give 
one  an  idea  of  the  extreme  earliness 
of  this  new  variety. 

The  Sunrise  is  a most  excellent 
grape  in  quality,  one  of  the  very  best 
of  the  early  sorts;  the  berry  is  me- 
dium in  size,  with  bunches  rather 
loose;  skin  of  the  berry  is  very  ten- 
der, so  that  the  variety  will  hardly  be 
planted  for  long  shipment;  the  skin 
is  so  very  tender,  in  fact,  that  in  eat- 
ing the  fruit  we  ate  skin  and  all.  Mr. 
Bachman  says  the  Sunrise  vines  are 
very  healthy  and  prolific,  and  he 
adds:  “Sunrise  is,  in  my  estimation, 
the  very  best  early  grape  for  home 
use  and  local  market,  but  is  too  ten- 
der for  distant  shipment.” 

We  were  much  pleased  with  this 
variety,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
will  recommend  Sunrise  to  all  per- 
sons who  have  opportunity  to  sample 
it. 


^ 

The  prediction  is  made  that  next 
winter  one  can  get  two  bushels  of  ap- 
ples for  the  same  money  one  paid  for 
a peck  of  good  fruit  last  winter.  Now 
is  the  time  to  talk  up  memberships 
in  the  Apple  Consumers’  League.  Ev- 
eryone can,  and  should,  eat  apples 
this  year. 


■sjjsfc  ■sjfc 

Apple  barrels  are  climbing  higher 
and  higher,  and  the  wise  ones  will 
order  their  stock  at  once.  It  is  pre- 
dicted barrels  will  sell  for  50c  each 
before  the  apple-picking  time. 


■Sj£ 


On  the  last  page  of  this  issue  is  an 
announcement  which  will  interest  you. 
Read  it  now. 


^ ^ 


Want  some  extra  money  for  Christ- 
mas? Read  our  special  offer  of  cash 
prizes  on  last  page  of  this  issue. 


SHOO-FLY  xTmaI.S’ 

FRIEND 

Kills  every  fly  it  strikes.  Keeps  the  rest  off  cows  in 
pasture  longer  than  any  imitation.  Absolutely  harn  less  to 
man  or  beast.  Cures  all  sores.  Used  by  same  dairymen 
since  1885.  Kills  lice  and  mites.  If  dealer  offers  sub- 
stitute,send  us»Jil  for  Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough 
Shoo-Fly  to  protect  2oocows.  $1  returned  if  cows  not 
protected.  Name  express  office.  Freebooklet. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfe.  Co.,  lol7  Fairmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia 
Editor  koows  from  experience  Shoo-Fly  is  OK 


640  Acre  Free  Homesteads 
In  Western  Nebraska 


This  is  an  opportunity  that  will  not  last  long  and  is  worth  investi- 
gating. More  than  1,000  persons  have  made  land  filings  during  last 
three  months,  and  the  best  lands  are  going  fast. 

I will  personally  conduct  excursions  as  follows : 

To  Ellsworth,  Neb.,  Aug.  7,  1906. 

To  Whitman,  Neb.,  Aug.  21,  1906. 

To  Scottsbluff,  Neb,  Sept.  4,  1906. 

To  Ellsworth,  Neb.,  Sept.  18,  1906. 

To  Mullen,  Neb.,  Oct.  2,  1906. 

To  Hyawnis,  Neb.,  Oct.  16,  1906. 

at  which  times  I will  have  with  me  township  plats  showing  the 
homestead  land  in  those  localities.  Write  D.  Clem  Deaver,  Agent 
Burlington  Route,  Homeseekers’  Information  Bureau,  1004  Farnam 
street,  Omaha,  Neb.,  today  for  our  new  folder  with  map  of  Nebraska 
telling  all  about  the  640-acre  free  homesteads,  what  the  lands  are 
valuable  for,  and  how  to  acquire  title. 


W.  A.  LALOR, 


A.  G.  P.  A. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ST.  LOUIS  COMMISSION  CO. 

Green  and  Dried  Fruit 


Write  to 
us  and  Ive  Ivill 
send  prices  regularly. 


'Refer  to  The 
Truit-Grolver 


APPLES 


Offices  206=208  N.  Main  Street 
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Test  of  Some  Nelv  Fruits 


At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Doug- 
las County  and  Missouri  Valley  Hor- 
ticultural Societies  at  Lawrence,  Kan., 
Mr.  Wm.  Brown  read  a paper  on  the 
above  subject,  which  reported  upon 
some  of  the  newer  fruits.  We  are 
glad  to  publish  this  paper  herewith: 

About  six  weeks  ago  the  heart  of 
the  experimenter  of  new  fruits  was 
made  glad  by  the  fine  prospect  we 
then  had  for  a good  season  for  his 
work.  But  having  little  or  no  rain 
since  that  time,  much  of  the  work  will 
have  to  be  done  over  again  in  order 
to  get  a satisfectory  test. 

Strawberries. 

We  have  many  good  mid-season 
varieties,  and  our  experimental  work 
has  been  largely  in  trying  to  get  a 
new  variety  which  was  better  than 
any  of  the  well-tested  varieties.  We 
believe  we  have  found  it  in  a variety 
named  "Success,”  it  having  ripened 
its  first  berries  on  the  10th  of  May, 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Excelsior. 
At  the  end  of  ten  days  from  first  ripe 
berries  Excelsior  berries  were  gone, 
and  the  vines  badly  dried  up,  while 
on  the  8th  of  June  (the  date  of  our 
last  picking  for  market)  we  picked 
nice  berries  from  the  newer  variety. 

Of  several  tested  last  year  for  late- 
ness, three  were  saved  for  further 
tried.  They  were  Cardinal,  Common- 
wealth and  New  Home.  The  latter  is 
not  as  late  nor  as  productive  as  the 
Commonwealth.  The  Commonwealth 
gave  us  the  largest  and  best  berries 
of  any  variety  at  our  last  picking. 
Cardinal  is  the  only  variety  that  we 
have  ever  fruited  which  produced 
fruit  as  nice  as  the  pictures  in  the 
catalogues. 

However  it  was  a disappointment  in 
not  being  amongst  the  latest.  Com- 
mencing to  ripen  with  the  Parker 
Earle  on  the  20th  of  May,  they  were 
nearly  all  gone  in  two  weeks.  After 
the  first  few  pickings,  which  were  of 
p'ood  size  and  color,  the  fruit  ran  down 
in  size  more  than  we  expected,  but 
that  was  probably  caused  by  the  ex- 
tremely dry  weather. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  pick  the  fruit 
which  grows  on  large  fruiting  stems 
and  is  seen  without  much  trouble  of 
moving  the  vines;  it  is  also  much 
more  pleasant  to  work  amongst  the 
plants,  they  are  so  large  and  thrifty 
under  nearly  all  conditions.  If  any 
one  failed  to  plant  strawberries  last 
spring,  or  having  planted  they  failed 
to  grow  or  have  died  from  dry 
weather,  if  such  person  will  plant 
Cardinals  four  feet  by  four  by  or  be- 
fore the  1st  day  of  August  (the 
weather  being  favorable),  a full  stand 
of  plants  may  be  secured,  which  will 
fruit  next  May  and  June. 

Heel  Raspberries. 

Early  King — First  box  of  ripe  ber- 
ries pioked  June  8.  This  variety  did 
so  much  better  for  us  than  the  Miller 
for  two  years  that  we  discarded  the 
Miller;  but  for  the  last  two  or  three 
'ears  the  King  has  not  been  up  to 
our  standard.  We  hope  in  the  Ruby 
to  have  a variety  that  is  as  early  as 
the  King  and  better  in  other  respects. 

Loudon  has  been  our  most  profit- 
able raspberry  every  year  but  two 
since  its  introduction. 

Herbert,  a new  red,  originated  in 
the  city  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  is 
said  to  be  larger  and  more  productive 
than  Loudon.  If  so,  it  is  a prize. 
Fruit  certainly  shows  up  well  on 
spring  set  plants. 

Purple  Raspberries. 

Of  several  varieties  tested  the  one 
named  Cardinal,  which  originated  in 
these  beautiful  grounds  and  which 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Griesa,  is  the 
best. 

Black  Raspberries. 

We  have  tested  many  varieties,  and 
found  but  few  if  any  better  than 
Kansas  and  Cumberland. 

Blackberries. 

Early  King.  Robinson,  Kenoyer  are 
about  as  early  as  Early  Harvest:  fruit 
larger  and  of  better  quality.  While 
we  do  not  remember  all  of  its  many 
good  points  which  were  cited  to  in- 
duce us  to  purchase  plants  at  60c 
each,  two  valuable  ones  are:  First, 
no  calyx  will  stick  to  the  berry  when 
ripe,  and,  second,  it  will  ripen  all  of 
its  fruit  in  a short  space  of  time, 
which  is  desirable  in  an  early  berry. 
I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  any 
more  productive,  any  more  hardy  nor 
free  from  rust  than  Early  Harvest. 
Mersereau  is  our  best  on  account  of 


hardiness,  productiveness  and  quality. 
Rathbun  is  liable  to  winter-kill,  but 
it  stood  the  past  two  winters  as  well 
as  any  variety  we  had;  it  showed  no 
rust;  the  fruit  is  larger  and  is  pro- 
duced in  greater  profusion  than  on 
any  other  we  have.  Ward  and  Blow- 
ers can  be  seen  fruiting  on  our  place 
now,  l.ut  are  not  yet  fully  tested. 

Currants. 

For  a white,  we  like  White  Grape 
best;  for  red,  Wilder  and  Red  Cross 
are  excellent  varieties,  but  in  a newer 
variety  named  “Perfection”  I believe 
we  have  the  best.  It  was  awarded 
the  Barry  $50  gold  medal  by  the 
Western  Horticultural  Society  of  the 
rtate  of  New  York  in  July,  1901,  as 
the  highest  prize  given  for  and  new 
fruit.  It  is  larger  than  Fay,  which 
has  been  our  largest. 

Gooseberries. 

Pearl  and  Chautauqua  are  our 
( hoice;  the  former  a little  larger  than 
downing  and  quite  productive,  the  lat- 
ter amongst  the  largest  and  fairly 
productive,  but  this  year  has  suffered 
a good  deal  from  mildew. 

Grapes. 

We  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
grapes  as  in  most  .other  small  fruits, 
having  never  raised  them  for  mar- 
ket; but  as  we  liked  them  to  eat,  and 
want  the  best,  and  hoping  to  get 
something  better  than  Moore’s  Early, 
Agawam  or  Niagara,  we  planted  a 
half  dozen  highly  commended  varie- 
ties a few  years  ago,  which  are  now 
bearing  some  fruit.  Regal,  from  M. 

M.  Crawford  of  Ohio,  is  at  present 
the  most  promising. 

Loganberry  and  Phenomenal  Rasp- 
berry. 

We  heard  so  much  the  past  year  in 
regard  to  how  valuable  they  were 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  we 
thought  we  would  give  them  a trial 
east  of  the  mountains,  so  ordered  a 
dozen  of  each.  For  some  reason  the 
Phenomenal  plants  were  not  received, 
and  we  are  glad  of  it,  as  Brother 
Smith,  who  had  them  both  in  fruit, 
told  me  that  the  Phenomenal  was  no 
better  than  the  Logan.  The  Logan- 
berry plants  were  received  all  right, 
were  planted  and  watered  with  care. 
Just  three  days  since  I recognized  in 
the  Logan  my  old  friend  the  rasp- 
berry-blackberry of  16  or  18  years 
ago,  and,  like  the  wineberry,  the 
strawberry-raspberry  and  the  golden 
mayberry,  are  worthless  here. 

Garden  Huckleberry — A seed  of 
the  smallest  will  produce  a bush  from 
three  to  four  feet  high,  with  many 
branches,  which  are  loaded  in  their 
season  with  a jet  black  fruit,  nearly 
as  large  as  cherries.  Of  itself  it 
seems  to  be  worthless,  but  it  is  said 
that  when  mixed  with  cranberries  or 
rhubarb  will  make  excellent  pies.  It 
is  an  annual. 

We  have  been  anxious  to  get  Luther 
Burbank’s  production,  hoping  to  find 
them  very  valuable,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Burbank  potato  we 
have  been  disappointed,  but  in  none 
more  than  the  Australian  Crimson 
Winter  rhubarb.  It  would  take  up 
too  much  of  your  valuable  time  to 
give  our  experience  with  that  much- 
advertised,  high-priced  production, 
and  as  it  is  not  a fruit,  we  will  refer 
you  to  the  experience  of  a Kansan  as 
given  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker  of 
May  12,  as  well  as  that  of  eight  or 
ten  others  in  as  many  different  states, 
all  agreeing  that  it  is  worthless. 

Everyone  who  grows  fruit  should 
read  The  Fruit-Grower  and  the  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

^ ^ 

Temperature  Chart  for  Cold  Storage 
Houses. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  received 
from  Madison  Cooper.  Watertown. 

N.  Y.,  a temperature  chart  for  cold 
storage  houses,  which  will  be  found 
valuable  for  all  who  have  to  do  with 
the  storage  of  any  kind  of  fruit,  veg- 
etables, flowers,  etc.  This  chart  gives 
the  temperature  at  which  different 
kinds  of  merchandise  should  be  kept 
for  best  results.  A copy  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  established  cold  storage 
house.  Other  persons  interested  can 
get  a copy  for  25c.  Address  Mr. 
Cooper,  as  above. 

CHRISTMAS  MONEY. 

Read  announcement  on  last  page  of 
this  issue,  and  learn  how  to  get  some 
money  for  Christmas,  with  very  little 
effort. 


TRe  Adirondack 
Mountains 


are  now  about  the  most  central 
of  all  the  great  resorts.  They  have 
through  Pullman  sleeping  cars 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
Falls  via  the 


rNEWYORK^ 

Central 


LINES 


"AMERICA’S  GREATEST  RAILROAD” 


A night’s  ride  takes  you  from  any 
of  these  places  to  the  center  of 
the  mountains  in  time  for  break* 
fast  next  morning. 

For  a copy  of  “The  Adirondack  Mountains  and  How  to  Reach 
Them,”  which  is  No.  20  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines’  “Four- 
Track  Series,”  containing  a fine  map  of  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains and  adjacent  territory,  with  useful  information  in  regard  to 
hotels,  camps,  lakes,  rivers,  etc.,  send  a two-cent  stamp  to  George 
H.  Daniels,  Manager,  General  Advertising  Department,  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station,  New  York. 

C.  F.  DALY,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  New  York. 


Wooden  Veneer 
Tree  Protectors 

will  protect  your  trees  from  rabbits,  mice  and  borers; 
will  also  protect  the  trunks  from  sunscald.  Can  be  left 
on  throughout  the  year,  and  will  last  for  years.  A cheap, 
effective  protection.  The  accompanying  cut  shows  the 
protector  as  applied  to  a tree.  This  is  the  protection 
recommended  by  most  of  the  horticultural  societies,  and 
millions  of  them  are  in  use.  We  are  headquarters  for 
them.  Write  us  for  prices. 

Berry  Boxes  &■  Fruit  Packages 

We  handle  all  kinds  of  packages,  and  received  the 
Gold  Medal  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  1904, 
for  our  exhibit.  During  the  winter  season  low  prices  are 
made  on  boxes.  Ask  us  about  this.  Don’t  wait  until  the 
rush  is  on,  but  send  list  of  your  wants  early. 

St.  Louis’ Basket  &■  Box  Co. 

SECOND  AND  ARSENAL  STREETS,  ST.  LOL'IS,  MO. 


Ivory  Soap  as  an  Insecticide. 

Our  readers  may  not  know  that 
in  Ivory  soap  they  have  one  of  the 
very  best  insecticides  which  can  be 
used,  particularly  for  roses,  pansies, 
asters  and  other  plants  which  are 
easily  injured  by  some  of  the  stronger 
insecticides. 

Nearly  every  season  pansy  plants, 
chrysanthemums  and  other  flowers 
are  attacked  by  a little  green  louse, 
or  aphid,  which  can  be  easily  de- 
stroyed with  Ivory  soapsuds.  Other 
insects  can  also  be  controlled  in  this 
way,  and  the  mildew  which  disfig- 
ures the  foaliage  of  Crimson  Rambler 
and  other  roses  late  in  the  summer 
can  be  prevented  by  application  of 
Ivory  soapsuds  with  a whisk  broom  or 
spray  pump. 

Proctor  & Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  manufacturers  of  Ivory  soap, 
have  issued  a neat  booklet.  “Plant 
Pests,  and  How  to  Overcome  Them,” 
which  tells  how  to  make  a number  of 
insecticides  with  Ivory  soap  for  dif- 
ferent purposes.  We  have  found  this 
booklet  of  great  value  in  keeping 
flowers  free  from  pets,  and  recom- 
mend that  every  reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  send  for  a copy,  which  will 


be  sent  free.  After  one  has  killed 
pansy  plants,  asters  and  chrysanthe- 
mums, etc.,  by  using  kerosene  emul- 
sion, as  so  many  have  done,  a for- 
mula which  is  easily  prepared  and 
is  very  effective  will  be  appreciated. 
We  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
booklet  ver„-  often,  and  know  our 
readers  also  will  appreciate  it.  When 
writing  for  a copy,  please  mention 
The  Fruit-Grower. 

Tobacco  Steins  About  a Cherry  Tree. 

Last  summer  I found  one  of  my 
best  Early  Richmond  cherry  trees 
showing  evidences  of  dying.  I dug 
aw;y  the  earth,  exposing  the  roots, 
and  found  that  on  one  side  they  were 
all  dead,  from  the  ravages  of  the  root 
lice  or  white  ants.  As  an  experiment, 
and  hoping  to  save  the  tree,  which 
seemed  doomed.  I placed  a sack  of  to- 
bacco stems  around  the  roots  an  I 
covered  them  with  soil  to  a depth  of 
a foot  or  more.  Today  that  tree  has 
taken  on  new  life  and  is  showing  up 
green,  vigorous  and  strong,  with  ev- 
ery evidence  that  it  will  live  with 
profit  to  its  owner  for  many  years 
yet.  J.  C.  JAMISON. 

Guthrie,  Okla. 
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Strawberry  Notes  for  August. 

August  is  sometimes  a critical 
month  for  the  strawberry  grower. 
When  its  extreme  heat  is  accom- 
panied, as  is  not  infrequently  the 
case,  by  a drouth,  the  plantation  often 
suffers  serious  damage.  Especially 
is  this  so  if  the  grower  has  failed  to 
Improve  his  opportunities  by  making 
free  use  of  the  hoe  and  cultivator.  If 
the  August  drouth  arrives  only  to  find 
the  plants  safely  ensconced  behind 
the  impregnable  defenses  of  a dust 
mulch,  it  will  pass  by  without  re- 
prisals; but  beware  its  penalty  if  it 
finds  hard,  cloddy,  weedy  fields.  Then 
day  by  day  the  unhappy  planter  may 
sec  his  plants  wither  and  die.  Added 
to  the  drouth  is  often  the  drain  on  a 
plant  of  a half  dozen  big  runners  that 
have  not  been  able  to  take  root  in 
the  parched  soil  and  must  wait  for  a 
rain  before  they  can  relieve  their 
parent  of  the  strain  of  nourishment. 

$ 

When  shall  we  begin  to  permit  run- 
ners to  set  is  an  interesting  and  still 
mooted  question.  For  years  the 
hackneyed  proverb  was  to  wait  until 
about  the  first  of  July.  Now  the 
pendulum  Teems  to  have  swung  back 
till  we  hear  a chorus  of  advice  to 
save  the  early  runners,  even  in  June, 
because  they  make  the  largest  plants 
and  bear  the  most  berries  the  next 
year. 

There  is  truth  in  the  statement  that 
early-set  runners  make  large  plants, 
because  they  have  a long  season  to 
grow;  but  for  several  reasons  I can- 
not subscribe  to  the  theory  of  early 
runners.  One  of  the  strongest  is  the 
impediment  they  form  to  fighting 
weeds.  The  first  half  of  the  season 
is  when  the  weeds  are  in  greatest 
force  and  activity,  and  when,  espe- 
cially if  rainy,  frequent  hoeings  are 
necessary.  I venture  to  say  that  if 
runners  are  cut  till  July  the  expense 
of  hand  work  will  be  greatly  reduced. 
The  single  plant  can  be  cleared  of 
weeds  and  the  soil  stirred  with  a few 
strokes  of  the  hoe  and  scarcely  any 
hand  weeding,  but  every  additional 
runner  increases  the  work.  My  plan 
is  to  wait  until  some  time  in  July,  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  rain,  and 
persistence  of  the  weeds,  before  giv- 
ing the  runners  free  rein  to  form 
matted  row's.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
risk  of  a prolonged  drouth  and  the 
inability  of  the  runners  to  take  root. 

Another  reason  is  founded  on  the 
observation  that  beds  which  make  a 
late  growth,  largely  in  the  fall,  in- 
variably produce  fine  crops  the  ensu- 
ing season.  Why  this  should  be  so  I 
cannot  with  certainty  say,  but  can 
only  guess  thmt  a long  period  of  in- 
activity in  growth,  such  as  occurs 
during  the  late  summer’s  heat  and 
drouth,  on  the  part  of  a plant  so  far 
matured,  is  not  conducive  to  the  for- 
mation of  fruit  buds  in  the  fall. 

The  heaviest  crop  of  Michels  Early 
I ever  saw  was  on  plants  that  had 
made  most  of  their  growth  during 
the  preceding  fall.  Perhaps  I should 
say  that  in  this  latitude  growth  often 
continues  till  December.  I hope  a 
number  of  growers  will  test  this  the- 
ory. Let  marked  runners  be  set  dur- 
ing every  month  up  to  November  an  I 
careful  observations  of  their  fruitful- 
ness be  made  the  following  year. 

As  a further  affirmative  reason  I 
will  add  that  plants  deprived  of  their 
runners  for  so  long  will  become  very 
strong  and  robust,  forming  a large 
crown  and  root  system  and  able  to 
withstand  drouth;  able  also  to  send 
out  a horde  of  vigorous  runners  on 
short  notice. 

Another  question  that  confronts  the 
grower  at  this  season  is,  “Shall  I use 
the  hill  system,  hedge  row,  double 
hedge  row  or  wide  matted  row?”  The 
answer  to  this  is  that  while  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  more  quarts  to  the  acre 
can  be  raised  in  matter  rows,  the  hill 
or  narrow  row  gives  the  larger  ber- 
ries. The  latter  plan  involves  a care- 
ful restriction  of  the  runners,  either 
all  of  them  being  removed  as  in  the 
hill  system,  or  two  allowed  to  each 
plant,  Tet  between  and  in  line  with 
the  parent  plants,  or  four  retained, 
set  in  a square,  with  the  mother  plant 
in  the  center.  It  is  for  each  grower 
to  decide  this  matter  for  himself  by 
a careful  comparison  of  styles. 

The  commercial  grower  will  prob- 
ably always  employ  the  matted  row 
because  he  gets  the  most  berries  at 
the  least  expense.  The  caterer  to  a 
strictly  fancy  trade  at  high  prices 
will  find  the  best  returns  in  the  nar- 
row row.  The  size  of  the  berries  In 
the  matted  row  will  depend  largely 


cn  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  quan- 
tity of  moisture,  and  the  character  of 
th.e  mulching,  as  well  as  on  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plants.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  grow  ounce  berries  in  a matter  row 
without  thinning  if  the  soil  be  rich 
enough. 

I see  that  some  authorities  arc 
teaching  that  a bed  cannot  be  fruited 
with  profit  longer  than  two  years.  I 
challenge  that  dictum,  though  I ad- 
mit it  is  a discreet  axiom  in  the  mouth 
of  the  nurseryman  whose  trade  would 
to  some  extent  be  the  gainer  by  its 
adoption.  If  the  fertility  be  main- 
tained and  new  runners  grown  each 
year  by  cutting  out  the  old  plants, 
there  is  no  imaginable  reason  why  a 
plantation  should  not  go  on  bearing 
indefinitely.  In  my  Oj  inion  this  is 
going  to  be  more  and  more  the  sys- 
tem of  the  future,  for  the  saving  it 
effects  over  new-set  beds  is  too  pal- 
pable for  argument. 

Kevitt,  the  well-known  New  Jersey 
grower  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
the  rebuilding  of  the  old  beds.  He 
has  maintained  them  at  the  highest 
stage  of  production  for  nine  succes- 
sive seasons.  With  sharp  hoes  he 
thins  the  old  rows  to  single  plants 
one  foot  apart,  mellows  the  soil  be- 
tween them  and  draws  it  slightly 
around  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
new  root  system,  and  loosens  up  the 
middles  with  the  cultivator.  By  Au- 
gust first,  runners  have  begun  to  ap- 
pear, and  the  rows  are  soon  filled 
with  new  plants  that  do  not  mat  so 
thickly  as  do  those  of  spring-set 
plants,  but  form  an  ideal  row,  spaced 
about  three  inches  apart.  He  figures 
the  cost  of  a new  bed  at  $71.64;  an 
old  bed  rebuilt  at  $39.50;  difference 
in  favor  of  old  bed  $32.14,  besides  no 
revenue  from  the  spring-set  bed  for 
the  first  year. 

Though  I cannot  substantiate  all 
this  by  my  own  experience,  I have  no 
doubt  it  is  perfectly  feasible,  and,  un- 
der the  eye  of  a skilled  grower  like 
Mr.  Kevitt,  fully  as  successful  as  he 
describes.  Instead,  however,  of  doing 
all  the  thinning  with  a hoe,  I would 
suggest,  except  in  the  case  of  small 
beds,  the  usual  barring  off  of  the 
rows  with  a plow,  to  be  followed  by 
an  application  of  fertilizer  in  the  fur- 
rows. The  young  plants  would  then 
have  these  reservoirs  of  richness  on 
each  side  to  strike  their  roots  into 
and  thereby  be  forced  into  a speedy 
and  luxuriant  growth. 

Compare  this  method  with  the  dia- 
metrically opposite  one  employed  by 
another  eminent  Eastern  grower,  Mr. 
Hunt.  Instead  of  calling  out  a new 
colony  of  young  plants  each  season, 
he  retains  the  old  ones  with  fine  re- 
sults, but  only  for  two  seasons,  as 
must  manifestly  be  the  case,  for  the 
life  of  an  old  plant  cannot  be  indefi- 
nitely prolonged,  and  two  years  seems 
to  be  about  the  limit  of  its  existence 
with  profit.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

^ ^ 

Varieties  of  Strawberries,  Raspberries 
and  Blackberries  in  New  York. 

The  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment 

Station  has  issued  two  bulletins  on 
strawberries,  raspberries  and  black- 
berries, and  the  report  as  to  the  com- 
parative value  of  different  varieties 
may  be  helpful  to  those  who  con- 
template increasing  their  planting  of 
these  fruits. 

Many  varieties  failed  to  “make 
good”  on  the  station  grounds,  the 
following  strawberries  appearing  to 
be  desirable  for  home  use  or  commer- 
cial purposes:  Cardinal,  Ernie,  Fair- 
field,  Glen  Mary,  Joe,  Kansas,  Mark 
Hanna,  Marshall,  Mead,  President, 
Ridgeway,  Rough  Rider,  Senator 
Dunlap,  Thompson  No.  511,  Thomp- 
son No.  700,  Weston  No.  1.  Of  these 
varieties  Mark  Hanna  produced  the 
heaviest  crop — -at  the  rate  of  12,400 
quarts  per  acre.  Other  varieties  which 
were  very  productive  were  Cardinal, 
Kansas,  President,  Ridgeway,  Rough 
Rider,  Senator  Dunlap,  Shenandoah 
and  Stahelin. 

Varieties  which  were  not  produc- 
tive enough  to  be  of  value  were  Com- 
monwealth, Hunn,  Joe,  Pan  American 
and  Midnight — the  latter  was  the 
least  productive  variety  on  the  sta- 
tion grounds,  having  produced  at  rate 
of  1,114  quarts  per  acre. 

Red  raspberries  showed  quite  a var- 
iation. Cline  is  valuable  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  earliness.  Cuthbert  is 
still  the  most  popular  variety  through- 
out the  state.  Herbert  has  made  a 
good  record  and  is  worthy  of  testing; 
King  and  Royal  Church  are  inclined 
to  crumble.  Loudon  is  desirable,  but 
is  quite  variable  in  growth  or  cane. 


The  Farmer  Boy 

of  Today  is 

The  Business  Man 

of  Tomorrow 

It’s  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  men  at  the  head  of 
the  largest  mercantile  businesses  in  the  United 
States  are  men  who  were  “boys  from  the  farm.” 
The  boy  on  the  farm  has  greater  opportunities  to 
become  great  in  the  business  world  than  the  boy 
in  the  large  cities,  if  he  will  but  grasp  them.  A bus- 
iness college  education  is  the  passport  to  success, 
obtained  at  the  proper  school  it  can  be  easily, 
quickly,  enconomically  acquired.  We  have 
graduated  thousands  from 


THE  GEM  CITY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

and  they  are  making  both  fame  and  fortune.  We  give  you  an  actual,  practical  bus" 
iness  education  that  fits  vou  to  step  right  into  the  business  world  and  go  right  ahead. 
Our  college  is  a typical  big  mercantile  house.  You  learn  to  transact  business  just  as 
it  is  actually  transacted.  It  is  not  a mere  book  knowledge  we  teach.  Our 
students  come  in  actual  contact  with  actual  business  conditions  and 
methods  so  that  when  they  have  qualified  for  a position  they  step  out  of 
our  business  house  (college)  into  the  real  business  office,  ready  and 
capable  for  the  work  they  have  chosen.  Our  course 
comprises  Bookkeeping.  Banking,  Shorthand,  Rapid 
Calculation,  Penmanship,  Business  Management,  Ac- 
counting, in  fact  every  phase  of  business  work. 

Personal  instruction.  A 5100,000  College  Building. 
fSjitiffigS  Twenty  expert  business  teachers.  Good  home  board- 
ing  places  at  reasonable  rates.  Just  write  for  64-page 
illustrated  free  catalogue;  mention  the  line  you  wish 
to  study  andlet  us  convince  you  that  we  offer  the  most 
practical  business  education  at  modern  cost  obtainable. 

The  Gem  City  Business  College.  225Musselman  Bldg.,  Quincy,  111. 

L.  MUSSELMAN  Pres. 


i / r*L  n • r II  One  of  the  most  thorough  schools  In  America. 

Kansas  LltV  DUSinCSS  L0  62fC  Dement,  Graham,  Pitman  or  Gregg  Shorthand. 
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Chas,  T.  Smith,  Proprietor,  400  Arlington  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Marlboro  canes  are  rather  dwarf,  but 
are  very  productive.  Pomona  lacks 
fruitfulness  on  some  soils.  Turner  is 
an  old  variety,  hardy  and  productive, 
but  the  fruit  averages  too  small. 

Hardiness  in  red  raspberries  is 
very  variable,  but  all  varieties  except 
the  following  have  proved  hardy  at 
the  station,  or  nearly  hardy:  Brilliant, 
Great  American,  Naomi,  Pride  of 
Kent  and  Superlative.  The  following 
is  the  list  of  desirable  kinds:  Cline, 
Cuthbert,  Herbert,  Loudon,  Marlboro, 
Pomona,  Turner. 

Of  the  purple  raspberries  only  two 
sorts  are  recommended — Columbian 
and  Shaffer.  Haymaker  promises  to 
be  productive  and  firm,  but  the  fruit 
does  not  average  as  large  as  that  of 
the  other  two  sorts. 

“The  purple  raspberries  are  unex- 
celled for  canning  purposes,  being 
superior  in  flavor  and  quality  to  the 
red  raspberries,  but  the  unattractive 
purplish  color  is  a great  drawback  to 
their  sale,  and  in  many  markets  they 
are  sold  only  in  limited  quantities  un- 
less their  real  value  is  fully  known.” 

Among  black  raspberries,  the  sta- 
tion found  that  Eureka,  Hohler  and 
Palmer  are  among  the  most  desirable 
kinds;  the  latter  has  an  extremely 
long  season,  and  is  also  classed  as  a 
late  berry  on  this  account.  The  de- 
sirable varieties  are  given  as  follows: 
Black  Diamond,  Cumberland,  Eureka, 
Gregg,  Hilborn,  Lawrence,  Livingston, 
Mills,  Mohler,  Onondaga,  Palmer. 

It  is  singular  that  in  the  list  of  va- 
rieties of  raspberries  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  the  Cardinal, 
purple,  and  the  Kansas,  blackcap. 
Both  these  varieties  have  been  out 
for  years,  and  have  done  well 
throughout  the  Middle  West.  But 
they  seem  to  have  missed  the  Geneva 
station,  for  no  mention  is  made  of 
either  of  them. 

Blackberries  are  not  an  important 
crop  in  New  York,  and  yet  the  bul- 
letin says  that  perhaps  winter  protec- 
tion would  be  found  profitable,  for 
some  of  the  best  varieties  of  black- 
berries are  not  hardy.  The  list  o? 
recommended  varieties  is:  Agawam, 
Ancient  Briton,  Chautauqua,  Early 
Harvest,  Eldorado,  Kittatinny,  Mer- 
sereau,  Minnewaski,  New  Rochelle, 
Ohmer,  Rathbun,  Snyder  and  Success. 
Yet  in  this  list  are  a number  of  vari- 
eties which  the  station  has  not  found 
altogether  hardy,  including  the  fol- 
lowing: Early  Harvest,  Kittatinny, 

Mersereau,  Minnewaski,  Rathbun  and 
■Success.  “The  Snyder  is  the  most 
cosmopolitan  of  all  the  varieties,  and 
although  the  fruit  is  small  the  canes 
are  hardy  and  very  productive.” 

%£ 

John  T.  Stinson,  formerly  of  the 
Arkansas  Experiment  Station,  and 
later  of  the  Mountain  Grove  (Mo.) 
Experiment  Station,  has  been  appoint- 
ed agricultural  agent  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  Iron  Mountain  railway 
systems. 
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On  the  last  page  of  this  issue  is  an 
announcement  which  will  interest  you. 
Read  it  now. 


P».»  THE  F R U I T-G  R O W E R,  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI  T“S!5ST1I.1 


If  You  Understand  Modern  Methods 
and  Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 


Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  is 
Interested  in  fanning  or  gardening,inthegrow- 
ingof  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited  to  send  for 
a free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue  and  full  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  Home  Study  Courses 
In  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Landscape  Gar- 
dening and  Floriculture,  which  we  offer  under 
Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cornell  University. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

De.ot.28,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Questions  and  Anslvers 


Tool  for  Cutting;  Out  Old  Raspberry 
Canen. 

I see  where  someone  wants  to  know 
a good  tool  for  cutting  out  old  rasp- 
berry and  blackberry  canes.  Back  in 
Illinois  we  had  a tool  made  out  of  an 
old  file  or  rasp.  Have  the  blacksmith 
make  a blade  out  of  it,  rather  pointed 
and  bent  in  the  shape  of  a capital  J. 
Insert  the  shank  into  a good  handle — - 
an  old  hoe  handle  or  small  fork  handle 
will  do — and  keep  it  sharp.  With  this 
tool  the  old  canes  can  be  cut  out  very 
easily. — R.  C.  C..  Fort  Orange,  Colo. 


Another  Recipe  l’or  Making  Rhubarb 
Wine. 

Put  old  stalks  (don’t  use  young  ones, 
as  they  are  watery)  in  a cider  mill; 
put  the  pomace  and  juice  in  open  bar- 
rels or  wooden  vats  and  ferment  for 
three  days;  then  press  out  and  add  one 
and  three-fourths  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar  to  the  gallon;  put  juice  in  new 
or  whisky  barrels,  and  fill  the  barrel 
one-half  inch  above  the  head,  with  the 
barrel  seanding  on  end  perfectly  level; 
keep  the  top  of  the  barrel  well  skim- 
med until  violent  fermentation  is  over, 
then  cork  your  barrel,  with  a light 
shaving  from  the  side  of  the  cork  to 
let  the  gas  out;  after  gas  has  escaped, 
cork  tightly.  Four  months  after  plac- 
ing juice  in  barrel,  draw  it  off  careful- 
ly and  wash  the  lees  or  settlings  out 
of  the  barrel,  and  return  the  wine  to 
the  barrel;  cork  lightly  and  keep  in 
cool  place.  Draw  it  off  again  in  an- 
other four  months,  and  again  six 
months  later.  It  will  do  to  use  in  six 
months,  but  is  b.etter  when  one  year 
old.  Rhubarb  wine  is  very  dangerous 
to  health  when  used  as  a beverage,  as 
the  acid  it  contains  destroys  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach.  But  it 
is  a fine  medicine  and  tonic  when  used 
in  a limited  way. — Wilson  Brown, 
Rago,  Ark. 


Raspberries  for  Nebraska. 

I raise  small  fruits  to  a considerable 
extent,  especially  the  Kansas  rasp- 
berry, but  I am  still  searching  for 
something  better,  if  it  is  to  be  found. 
Would  you  advise  sticking  to  the 
blackcap  raspberries,  or  would  you 
raise  the  red  varieties?  Are  the  red 
varieties  more  hardy  and  better  bear- 
ers than  the  blackcaps?  Do  all  the  red 
sorts  sucker  from  the  roots?  Which  is 
the  best  red  variety  for  this  section,  do 
you  think?  It  is  usually  pretty  dry 
here  when  raspberries  are  ripening, 
and  our  winters,  as  a rule,  are  severe. 
Which  is  the  best  raspberry,  Hay- 
maker, Loudon,  King  or  Cuthbert?  Do 
you  know  anything  about  the  Illinois 
blackberry?  How  would  it  do  to  put  in 
some  blackberry  vines  here?  Are  they 
hardier  than  raspberries? — D.  S.  L., 
Elmwood,  Neb. 

The  Kansas  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of 
the  blackcap  raspberries;  another  sort 
worth  trying  is  the  Cumberland.  The 
red  varieties  are  not  hardier  than  the 
blackcaps,  many  varieties  being  not  so 
hardy  as  the  two  blackcaps  named. 
Neither  are  they  better  bearers,  and 
one  will  likely  make  more  money  by 
raising  the  black  sorts.  The  red  vari- 
eties sucker  from  the  roots.  As  to  the 
best  of  the  varieties  named,  one  will 
have  to  test  that  for  different  locali- 
ties. The  Haymaker,  however,  is  not 
really  a red  berry;  it  is  one  of  the  pur- 
ple sorts,  which  are  between  the  reds 
and  the  blacks  in  color.  We  have  never 
grown  the  Illinois  Jjlackberry,  but 
have  heard  it  recommended  by  those 
who  have  tested  it.  Blackberries  are 
worth  trying;  Snyder  will  be  found  a 
hardy  variety  and  one  which  is  per- 
haps most  largely  planted. 


Manufacture  of  Denatured  Alcohol. 

How  is  denatured  alcohol  made,  and 
what  is  used  in  its  manufacture? 
About  how  much  is  it  worth  per  gal- 
lon?— C.  F.  S.,  Mosier,  Ore. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture is  now  investigating  the  sub- 
ject of  denaturel  alcohol,  but  it  is  said 
that  at  present  it  is  impracticable  to 
try  to  make  it  in  small  quantities  on 
the  farm.  The  machinery  necessary 
for  its  manufacture  is  expensive.  De- 
natured alcohol  can  be  made  of  corn, 
potatoes,  beets  and  other  products  of 
the  farm.  It  is  believed  it  can  be  made 
more  cheaply  from  low-grade  potatoes 
than  in  any  other  way.  Its  cost  is  not 
known,  definitely,  for  none  has  been 
offered  as  vet,  but  it  is  claimed  the  al- 
cohol can  be  made  for  from  8 to  10 
cents  per  gallon.  The  government  will 
soon  have  a report  on  this  subject,  it 
is  said. 


Murine  Type  of  Gasoline  Engine. 

Why  isn’t  the  marine  type  of  gaso- 
line engines  used  for  spraying  pur- 
poses? They  are  advertised  in  all  the 
magazines  at  about  one-third  the  cost 
of  the  stationary  type,  and  they  weigh 
about  half  as  much  for  the  same  horse 
power.  This  should  be  sufficient  to 
recommend  this  type  of  engine,  if  it  is 
otherwise  practical. — H.  C.  A.,  Forest 
Grove,  Ore. 

Marine  type  engines  are  used  in 
spraying.  One  is  made  by  the  Cush- 
man Motor  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  But  as 
to  why  they  are  not  more  generally 
used,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Who  of 
our  readers  knows  anything  about  this 
matter?  Are  the  marine  type  engines 
as  -satisfactory  as  the  other  styles? 
Let  us  hear  from  those  who  have  had 
experience. 


Storing  Apples  for  Winter. 

I would  like  to  know  something  about 
storing  apples  in  cellars,  and  how  to 
keep  them  from  rotting  in  the  fall. — 
S.  H.  H.,  Forest  Depot,  Va. 

This  subject  is  an  important  one, 
for  many  persons  in  the  Middle  West 
who  have  had  no  fruit  to  store  for 
some  years  will  have  planty  to  put 
away  this  fall.  Of  course  a cold  storage 


house  is  the  best  place  to  keep  apples, 
but  it  is  not  always  possible  for  farm- 
ers to  have  access  to  such  places.  Who 
can  furnish  some  experience  on  this 
subject  for  the  September  number? 
Let  us  have  the  best  way  to  handle  ap- 
ples in  the  cellars  which  are  available 
for  farmers’  use.  The  hard  test  of  this 
storage  comes-  at  picking  time,  when 
the  temperature  is  still  high;  if  the 
grower  can  get  over  this  season  he 
can  open  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
cellar  at  night  when  the  weather  gets 
cooler,  and  close  them  in  the  morning 
and  keep  closed  during  the  day,  and  in 
this  way  can  keep  the  temperature  of 
the  cellar  pretty  low.  But  let  us  hear 
from  some  of  our  readers  who  store 
apples  in  cellars.  Send  your  experience 
for  September  issue. 


Northern  Spy  Stocks  for  Top- Working. 

I think  I saw  in  an  early  volume  an 
article  on  growing  apples  on  Northern 
Spy  stock,  the  same  as  they  do  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  Can  you  tell 
me  where  I can  get  the  Northern  Spy 
stocks — that  is,  Northern  Spy  on  their 
own  roots,  not  Northern  Spy  seedlings? 
A.  C.  C.  S.,  Keatings  P.  O.,  South 
Saanich,  B.  C. 

In  the  article  referred  to  Northern 
Spy  stocks  were  used  for  top-working 
to  other  varieties.  These  stocks  were 
secured  by  grafting  a long  Northern 
Spy  scion  on  a short  piece-root;  this 
graft  was  planted  deep  enough  so  that 
the  scion  would  throw  out  roots  of  its 
own,  thus  putting  the  Northern  Spy 
stocks  on  its  own  roots.  This  stock 
was  afterward  used  for  top-working 
to  the  desired  varieties.  We  know  of 
a nurseryman  who  grew  some  trees  a 
year  or  so  ago  for  one  of  the  best  Jior- 
ticultural  teachers  in  this  country,' and 
this  is  the  way  the  trees  were  grown, 
except  that  after  the  trees  had  grown 
one  year  in  the  nursery  they  were  dug, 
and  the  little  piece  of  root  on  which 
the  scions  were  originally  grafted  was 
cut  away  entirely,  and  then  the  trees 
were  grown  another  year  before  top- 
working. Why  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  small  piece  of  root 
is  not  known  to  us,  but  that  is  the 
way  the  nurseryman  said  the  trees 
were  grown.  These  Northern  Spy 
stocks  were  to  be  worked  to  Grimes 
Golden,  the  trunk  of  which  is  subject 
to  disease,  and  which,  it  is  thought, 
will  be  avoided  where  the  variety  is 
grafted  on  Northern  Spy  trunks  just 
where  the  head  of  the  tree  is  to  be 
formed.  There  is  room  for  much  inves- 
tigation along  this  line,  and  in  a few 
years  some  interesting  reports  will 
doubtless  be  made  by  the  various  ex- 
periment stations. 


Long-Lived  Apple  Trees. 

I have  a very  fine  young  King  ap- 
ple orchard,  three  years  old,  and  grow- 
ing very  fast,  but  I now  find  that  the 
King  is  a short-lived  tree.  I would 
like  to  know  if  there  is  a way  to  make 
a long-lived  tree  of  them.  Is  the  Ben 
Davis  a long-lived  tree?  Is  the  Hub- 
bardston  None-Such  a long-lived  tree? 
— P.  S.  T.,  Martinsville,  N.  Y. 

In  Volume  I,  Apples  of  New  York, 
the  statement  is  made  that  Tompkins 
King  (we  suppose  this  is  the  variety  the 
correspondent  refers  to)  “makes  but  a 
moderate  root  growth  in  the  nursery, 
and  in  the  orchard  it  is  subject  to  sun- 
scald  and  canker,  as  well  as  to  injury 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground  from 
what  is  commonly  called  ‘collar  rot’  or 
‘collar  blight.’  Some  persons  suppose 
this  collar  disease  is  due  to  a parasitic 
fungus;  others  that  it  is  caused  pri- 
marily by  winter  injury,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Tompkins  King  is  more  lia- 
ble to  winter  injury  than  most  of  the 
standard  sorts  of  this  region.’’  Some 
of  the  troubles  of  the  variety  can  be 
overcome  by  top-working  — but  of 
course  that  will  not  help  the  trees  our 
correspondent  has  planted;  we  know  of 
no  way  to  change  them. 

In  regard  to  Ben  Davis,  this  same 
work  says  it  is  a hardy,  healthy  and 
vigorous  tree  in  New  York,  but  not  so 
long-lived  as  Baldwin.  The  Hubbards- 
ton,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
book  referred  to,  is  not  altogether  re- 
liable upon  its  own  roots,  being  some- 
times injured  by  severe  winters.  “The 
tree  also  is  somewhat  susceptible  to 
attacks  of  the  apple  canker.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  doubtless  best  for  one 
who  wishes  to  grow  the  Hubbardston 
to  plant  some  hardier  and  more  vigor- 
ous variety,  such  as  Northern  Spy,  and 
the  following  year  top-work  the  trees 
to  Hubbardston." 


Rliglit,  Apple  Scab  and  Bitter  Rot. 

Some  of  my  young  apple  trees  blos- 
somed this  spring,  and  about  the  time 
the  blossoms  fell  there  was  something 
killed  the  little  apples  and  the  twigs 
the  apples  were  on.  I don’t  think  it 
was  blight,  as  some  of  the  trees  which 
were  thus  affected  have  not  blighted 
any,  while  other  trees  were  badly  af- 
fected by  blight.  (2)  We  are  bothered 
here  to  some  extent  with  apple  scab; 
what  time  shall  I begin  to  spray  for 
this  disease,  what  mixture  shall  I use, 
and  how  often  and  up  to  what  date 
shall  I continue  to  spray?  (3)  The  bit- 
ter rot  is  another  of  our  worst  enemies. 
What  date  shall  I spray  to  prevent  it, 
and  what  mixture  shall  be  used?  (4) 
Which  is  the  best  to  use  around  trees 
on  poor  land,  stable  manure  of  a low 
grade  at  $1  per  load,  or  cottonseed 
meal  at  $1  per  100  pounds? — J.  W.  S., 
Arkansas. 

We  suspect  it  was  blight  which 
caused  the  trouble;  or  apple  scab  may. 
have  attacked  the  young  fruit  and  the 
fruit  spurs  and  caused  the  apples  to 
drop.  (2)  Bordeaux  mixture  is  the 
remedy  for  apple  scab;  opinions  differ 
as  to  when  the  first  application  should 
be  made,  some  persons  contending  that 
one  application  should  be  made  before 
leaf  buds  open,  and  we  believe  the 
most  of  the  authorities  recommend 
making  the  first  application  just  as  the 
leaf  buds  are  opening,  before  the  trees 
bloom.  Spray  again  just  after  bloom 
drops;  then  again  in  ten  days,  and 
again  in  about  two  weeks’  time;  four 
sprayings,  when  well  done,  should  hold 
the  disease  in  check,  but  if  later  spray- 
ings are  given  for  codling  moth  it  will 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOUBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A Safe,  Speedy,  sad  Paalttra  Can 


The  safest,  Best  BLISTER  evsr  used.  Tskss 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  actios. 
Removes  all  Bnncbea  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  product  tear  or  blamitX 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  glvs  satisfaction 
rrlee  81.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  seat 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fnll  directions  for 
Its  nse.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRKNCB-WILLIAM8  CO.,  Clsvtlsnd,  O. 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A BOG  SPAVIN  or 
THOROUGHPIN,  but 


^JgSORBINE 


will  clean  them  off,  and  you  work  the 
horse  same  time.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  Will  tell  you  more  if 
you  write.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Book  4-C  free. 

A BSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
gl. 00  bottle.  Cures  Varicose  Veins,  Vari- 
cocele, Hydrocele,  Ruptured  Muscles  or 
Ligaments, Enlarged  Glands,  Allays  Pain. 
Genuine  infd.  only  by 
W.  F.  Young,  P.  D.  F.,  34  Monmouth  St. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


NEWTON'S  Heave  ado  Cough  Cure 

A VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

14  years  sale.  One  to  two  cam 
trill  cure  Heaves.  81.00  per 
can.  of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 
TheNewtonRemedyCo.,Tolwlo,0. 


Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a lot  of  work  and  make  you  a lot  of  money —the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

and  the 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  they  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a quarter  millions  sold.  6pokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  217,  Quincy,  Ills, 


AMERICA’S  BIG  FOUR. 


3§"N | 


“RANKIN’S  ROYAL”  Barred,  White  and  Luff 

Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  are 
Bred  to  Win,  Bred  to  Pay,  Bred  for  Quality  in 
Every  Way.  Hundreds  of  Selected  Specimens 
Line  and  Pedigree  Bred  by  My  Trap-Nest  Sys- 
tem from  AMERICA  S GREATEST  SIRES  and 
CHAMPIONS  for  sale  On  Approval  at  Guar- 
anteed Honest  Prices. 

Eggs,  $1.50  to  $10.00  per  15;  $7.00  to  $20.00 
per  100.  Seriously  you  can’t  afford  to  place 
an  order  (large  or  small)  before  writing  me. 
H.  P.  RANKIN, 

Box  121.  Hartington,  Nebraska. 


$1450?  STEEL  BALER 


14x18 FULL  CIRCLE 


1.  o.  b.  Quincy.  The  greatest  value  ever  olierta  in  a baling  ma-  I 
chine.  Large  feed  opening,  power  head  which  gets  baling  press-  I 
ureout  of  every  pouud  of  horses' pull,  quick  rebounding pluneer, 
allowing  two  charges  to  each  circleof  the  team,  and  brake  device  I 
which  relieves  team  of  any  jerk  from  the  rebound,  makes  it  eas-  [ 
ierformen  and  horses  and  capacity  greatest.  Our  book  sent  free  I 
on  request)  quotes  records  of  even  18  and  20  tons  dar  after  day  V 
with  the  same  men  and  horses.  Our  press  w iehsJJ  600  pounds,  r 
Some  others  weigh  only  1.500  pounds.  Is  it  any  wonder  such  I 
presses  are  continually  breaking  down  and  require  constant  ex-r 
pen  so  for  repairs?  Send  in  your  order  with  draft  and  we  will| 
ship  at  once  and  guarantee  as  represented  or  Tnnnev  refunded. 


$60  Gilson  Gasoline  Engine 

“™“  “ SOES  LIKE  SIXTY  “ 

All  Sizes.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

48  Park  St.,  Port  Washington,  Wl« 


GINSENG 

Parties  wanting  Ginseng  should  write  me  at 
once.  My  entire  stock  to  be  closed  out  this 
fall.  W.  S.  Gentry,  Seymour,  Mo. 


Ginseng 


ng  and  get 
rich.  My  booklet  tells  you 

how.  To  any  address  for 

4e  in  stamps.  Seeds  and  roots  for  sale.  NA- 
TIONAL GINSENG  GARDENS,  Osceola,  Mo., 
D.  B.  Warren,  Manager. 


REWARD!  REWARD! 

Reward  only  comes  to  those  who  give  a 
service,  but  we  wish  to  at  once  get  into  cor- 
respondence with  some  of  the  best  fruit- 
growers. and  if  you  will  send  us  the  names 
of  10  of  the  best  of  your  section,  we  will  as 
a reward  to  you  send  our  catalogue  and  a 
due  bill  for  $1.00  worth  of  anything  you  may 
select.  Write  at  once. 

THE  WOLVERINE  NURSERIES, 

G.  E.  Prater,  Jr.,  Prop.,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


ISKS.'SK THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI  Mo"th'g,S“ 


be  well  to  add  Bordeaux  mixture  for 
fungous  diseases.  (3)  Bitter  rot  usual- 
ly makes  its  appearance  just  before 
ripening  time  of  apples.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  which 
is  fhe  standard  preventive,  should  be 
made  before  the  foothold— here,  as 
elsewhere,  ‘‘an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a pound  of  cure.”  (4)  If  the 
manure  is  reasonably  good,  we  would 
use  it  instead  of  cottonseed  meal;  the 
latter  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  while  the 
manure  contains  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  as  well  as  nitrogen,  and  It  also 
adds  humus  to  the  soil. 


Garden  Huckleberries. 

Please  inform  me  about  the  garden 
huckleberries.  Is  the  fruit  good  to  eat 
without  cooking?  Will  the  plants  grow 
in  sandy  soil?  How  far  apart  are  they 
usually  set? — S.  T.  B.,  Dover,  Okla. 

The  garden  huckleberry  is  an  annual 
belonging  to  the  nightshade  family, 
and  the  fruit  is  not  edible  without 
cooking;  it  is  said  that  where  properly 
sweetened  and  flavored  it  does  pretty 
well  cooked.  The  plant  will  grow  in 
sandy  soil,  but  our  best  information  is 
that  the  plant  has  no  value  anywhere. 


Wants  to  Know  About  Peach  Yellows. 

There  is  in  my  orchard  a peach  tree 
with  fruit  prematurely  ripe  on  one 
side,  while  the  other  side  of  the  tree 
has  peaches  ripening  regularly.  Peo- 
ple have  told  me  that  this  premature 
ripening  is  an  indication  of  yellows. 
The  tree  in  question  has  smooth  bark 
and  the  foliage  is  green,  with  a few 
yellow  leaves  scattered  through  the 
tree. — J.  B.,  Henderson,  Md. 

Yellows  is  a disease  which  attacks 
trees  of  all  ages,  and  no  cure  has  yet 
been  found  for  it.  But  premature  rip- 
ening is  not  necessarily  an  indication 
of  yellows.  How  is  the  fruit  which  is 
ripening?  Prof.  Bailey  says  “the  one 
unmistakable  sympton  of  yellows  is 
the  red-spotted  character  of  the  fruit. 
The  flesh  is  commonly  marked  by  red 
lines  or  splashes  beneath  the  spots. 
These  peaches  generally  ripen  prema- 
turely, and  in  the  second  year  they  are 
usually  smaller  and  often  more  fuzzy 
than  the  normal  fruit.”  We  would 
recommend  that  the  correspondent 
send  specimens  to  the  Maryland  Ex- 
periment Station,  College  Park,  Md., 
for  if  the  disease  should  prove  to  be 
yellows  the  trees  affected  should  be 
destroyed  at  once. 


Value  of  Sweet  Clover. 

Of  what  value  is  sweet  clover  as  a 
fertilizer,  compared  with  cowpeas  or 
red  clover?  Of  what  value  is  sweet 
clover  as  a forage  plant  for  sheep  and 
other  animals?  Do  the  laws  of  Mis- 
souri allow  one  to  sow  sweet  clover? — 
Subscriber,  Lewistown,  Mo. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Miller,  Missouri  Ex- 
periment Station:  The  plant  known  as 

sweet  clover  (melilotos  alba)  is  a rank 
growing  legume  resembling  alfalfa  in 
appearance,  but  having  larger  stalks 
and  more  of  a branched  root  system, 
with  a blossom  light  in  color  instead 
of  purple.  It  is  often  known  as  bee 
clover  and  grows  over  large  areas  of 
the  central  part  of  the  United  States 
as  a weed,  spreading  in  the  fence  cor- 
ners, roadsides  and  out-of-the-way 
places.  It  has  the  property  of  fixing 
nitrogen  from  the  air  as  have  ail 
legumes  and  is  usually  a fertilizer  in 
that  sense  of  the  word.  If  allowed  to 
grow  for  a series  of  years  it  usually 
tends  to  make  the  soil  considerably 
richer  especially  in  the  element  nitro- 
gen, and  while  not  so  good  for  the 
land  as  either  cowpeas  or  red  clover, 
it  has  very  much  the  same  effect.  It 
has  been  found  at  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion that  on  rather  thin  rocky  points 
where  blue  grass  will  not  catch,  a few 
years  in  sweet  clover  puts  the  land  in 
shape  for  the  entrance  of  bluegrass, 
and  if  cattle  are  turned  in  and  allowed 
to  tramp  the  sweet  clover  down  blue- 
grass  will  take  its  place. 

As  a forage  plant  it  has  little  value 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  although 
in  the  south  where  good  grasses  are 
less  common  it  has  been  used  for  feed 
with  fairly  good  results.  Cattle  will 
eat  it  when  they  are  compelled  to.  It 
is  not  to  be  recommended  to  regions 
where  alfalfa,  red  clover  or  the  tame 
grasses  are  well  adapted.  So  far  as  we 
are  aware  there  is  no  law  against  sow- 
ing the  seed  in  this  state. 

^ ^ 


BOOK  BIST. 

“Clovers  and  How  to  Grow  Then: 
by  Thomas  Shaw,  author  of  fora; 
crops  other  than  grasses,  soiling  cro; 
and  the  silo,  study  of  breeds,  anim 
breeding,  etc.  Illustrated.  5x7  inch* 
337  pages,  cloth.  Price  $1  net.  Oran; 
Judd  Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  the  first  book  publish 
which  treats  on  the  growth,  cultivate 
and  treatment  of  clovers  as  applicab 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  ai 
Canada,  and  which  takes  up  the  enti 
subject  in  a systematic  way.  The  ir 
portance  of  the  various  kinds  of  clov 
in  the  economy  of  the  farm  is  so  gre 
that  an  exhaustive  work  on  this  su 
ject  will,  no  doubt,  be  welcomed  1 
students  in  agriculture  as  well  as  1 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  tilling 
the  soil.  After  thoroughly  explainii 
the  principles  and  practice  of  succes 
ful  clover  cultivation  in  general,  tl 
most  important  species  and  varieties 
clovers  are  discussed  in  detail.  Speci 
chapters  are  devoted  to:  Medium  ri 
clover,  alfalfa,  alsike,  mammoth,  crir 
son,  small  white,  Japan,  Burr,  swe 
sainfoin,  Egyptian,  yellow,  sand  1 
®®^he  and  others  of  minor  important 
with  each  are  given  its  varieties,  pa 
turing,  harvesting  for  hay,  saving  see 
renewing,  value  as  fertilizer.  Th 
each  chapter  is  complete  in  itsel 
forming  a separate  monograph.  Tl 
whole  work  is  written  from  the  stan 
point  of  the  practical  farmer  and  ca 
not  fail  to  exert  a potent  influence 
the  promotion  of  progressive  agricu 
ture.  The  volume  is  liberally  and  han 


somely  illustrated,  and  substantially 
bound  in  the  same  style  as  the  au- 
thor's previous  books.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  can  furnish  this  book,  post- 
paid, for  price  named — $1. 

^ 

HIGHLAND  PARK  COLLEGE. 


PROF.  O.  H.  LONGWELL, 
Highland  Park  College. 

President  O.  H.  Longwell,  who  has  been  at 
the  head  of  Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  since  its  was  opened  sixteen  years  ago, 
has  built  up  that  splendid  institution  into  the 
largest  college  in  the  country  without  a chnrch 
or  millionaire  behind  it.  Highland  Park  College 
closed  its  most  successful  year  this  July,  the 
attendance  aggregating  2,148  and  the  graduating 
class  numbering  305,  representing  fourteen 
states:  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, South  Dakota,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Washington,  North  Dakota,  Kansas, 
Tennessee  and  Louisiana.  During  its  lifetime 
Highland  Park  College  has  had  23,427  students 
enter,  has  graduated  2,577  and  has  become  one 
of  the  leading  educational  institutions  in  the 
Middle  West.  Being  open  at  any  time,  High- 
land Park  College  has  appealed  particularly  to 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  farm  and  country 
town.  The  students  may  secure  both  room  and 
board  at  the  college,  and  thus  a pleasant  and 
congenial  home  life  is  assured  them.  President 
Longwell  is  devoting  his  life  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  Middle  West,  and  is  now  in 
the  very  prime  of  his  powers. 


T5he 

San  Joaquin 
Valley  °s 
California 

is  one  of  the  largest  valleys  in  the 
United  States,  with  a plentiful  and 
never-failing  water  supply,  where  the 
small  farmer’s  dimes  grow  into  big 
silver  dollars  very  quickly. 

The  climate  is  ideal.  The  producing 
season  covers  every  month  in  the 
year.  Lands  are  reasonably  cheap, 
and  but  little  capital  is  required  to 
get  a start. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more 
about  this  country,  addreess 
C.  I.  SEAGRAVES, 

General  Colonization  Agent, 

A.,  T.  S.  F.  Ry„ 

1117  Railway  Exchange, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


$Q.OO  OMAHA 
O to  CHICAGO 

AND  RETURN 


August  4th,  5th  and  6th.  Return 
limit  August  15th.  Tickets  good  on 
all  trains  and  in  chair  cars  and  sleep- 
ers. Diagrams  now  open  for  reserva- 
tions. Double  berth  in  tourist  car 
$1.25. 


Tickets  Sold  in  Advance. 

Fast  trains  leave  Omaha  at  8:00 
a.  m.,  5:00  p.  m.  and  6:00  p.  m. 

City  Ticket  Office,  1402  Farnam 
street,  Omaha. 

S.  NORTH, 

District  Passenger  Agent. 


FRUIT  FARMS  AND  FRUIT  LAND  FOR  SALE 

This  department  Is  for  the  benefit  of  Fruit-Grower  readers  who  wish  to  buy,  seli 
or  lease  farm  lands.  All  advertisements  of  this  nature  will  be  Inserted  for  a charge 
of  2 cents  per  word,  each  Initial  and  number  to  count  as  a word.  No  display  type 
will  be  used  In  ads  which  are  accepted  at  this  reduced  rate,  and  all  charges  must 
be  paid  In  advance.  The  rate  of  2 cents  per  word  Is  for  each  Insertion.  Count  the 
words  when  sending  your  advertisement,  and  the  cost  can  be  easily  ascertained. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  CO.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Small  nursery  and  fruit  farm  for  sale.  On 
account  of  bad  health  In  family,  will  sell  my 
nursery  and  fruit  farm,  containing  15  acres, 
well  Improved,  good  home  trade;  2 miles  from 
town  and  railroad  station,  In  Western  Mis- 
souri. Must  be  sold  before  October  1st.  Terms 
liberal.  A good  opportunity  for  the  right  party 
to  start  In  nursery  business.  For  particulars 
address  “Bargain,”  Western  Fruit-Grower, 


FOR  SALE — Fifteen-acre  fruit  farm,  near 
county  seat  town  of  4,000  Inhabitants;  an  acre 
each  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries 
and  grapes;  130  cherry,  200  plum,  400  peach,  in 
bearing;  good  home  market;  a good  location  for 
a beekeeper  or  nurseryman.  For  particulars 
address  L.  C.  Clark,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm,  110  acres,  1%  miles 
from  Eldred,  111.;  2,500  apple,  2,200  peach,  just 
coming  into  bearing;  two  houses,  barns,  etc. 
For  terms  address  j.  S.  Smith,  owner  Buffalo, 

111. 


Six-Acre  Fruit  Garden,  adjoining  town  of 
1,000  Inhabitants;  17  miles  by  rail  to  capital  of 
Illinois;  for  sale,  owing  to  physical  Inability  to 
give  proper  care.  Schools  and  churches  con- 
venient. Address  E.  P.  Cooper,  Edinburg,  111. 


APPLE  ORCHARD  AND  FARM— For  sale 
In  the  apple  growing  mountain  section  of  North 
Georgia,  a 200-acre  fruit  farm,  well  Improved, 
with  3,500  young  apple  trees  of  the  best  sorts 
commencing  to  bear.  For  full  particulars  ad- 
dress the  owner,  J.  W.  Clayton,  229  Prudential 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Unimproved  land  In  fruit  belt  of  East  Texas, 
$5  to  $10;  Improved,  $10  to  $20.  Writs  your 
wants  to  J.  N.  DAVIS,  Peach,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE — A 25-acre  fruit  and  garden 
ranch,  one-half  mile  to  town;  excellent  home 
market.  Write  for  particulars,  J.  H.  Straight, 
Portland,  Fremont  Co.,  Oolo. 


The  wonderful  Nelson  Fruit  Growing  Dis- 
trict of  Kootenay  is  worth  investigating. 
Write  me  for  particulars.  S.  M.  Brydges, 
Nelson,  B.  C. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  real  estate 
in  Grand  Valley,  the  famous  peach,  apple 
and  pear  growing  section  of  Western  Colo- 
rado. Orchards  here  8 years  old  net  the 
growers  from  $500  to  $700  per  acre.  The 
climate  Is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  Is  a 
specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles  and 
asthma.  Write  us  for  information!  The 
Home  Loan  & Investment  Co.,  357  Main  St., 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


FOR.  SALF 

A wholesale  and  retail  seed 
business,  including'  large  mail 
order  business;  also  a large 
package  commission  seed  busi- 
ness with  a good  line  of  custom- 
ers in  Colorado,  Utah  and  Idaho; 
also  a shrubbery  nursery  which 
is  located  on  six  acres  of  valu- 
able land  in  the  city;  would  be 
willing  to  keep  the  land  and 
give  a long  lease  on  same.  It  is 
located  in  a city  of  10,000  inhab- 
itants in  the  Grand  Valley  of 
Colorado,  with  a constantly  in- 
creasing population.  Reason  for 
selling,  too  much  other  business 
and  not  enough  capital  to  keep 
the  seed  business  up  to  the 
growing  demands  of  the  country. 
If  interested,  write  to 
F.  R.  DAVIS,  SEWARD,  NEB. 


80,000  Acres  of 
Land  for  Sale 


40  000  Arres  ot  ,lne  frult  and  tlmber 

xAtrca  lands  In  McDonald  Co., 
Mo,,  for  sale.  Cheap  If  entire  body  pur- 
chased. A bargain  for  anyone. 

40  000  ArrPCof  Iand  ln  Btone  Co” 

xUjUUU  rVLTCo  Mo.,  adjacent  to  the 
New  White  River  Railroad.  Will  sell  from 
40  acres  up  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms. 

If  you  desire  a home  ln  a beautiful  and 
productive  country,  write  for  further  Infor- 
mation to 

JOSEPH  C.  WATKINS,  Mgr. 

McDonald  land  and  mining  co. 

GALENA,  Stows  County,  MO. 


RareOpportunity 

to  secure  a ffie  home,  resort  or  investment  at 
half  actual  value.  277  acres;  fruit,  alfalfa  and 
cotton  land,  at  West  Point,  Miss.  Two  bear- 
ing orchards;  8,000  Japan  plum  trees,  8 years 
old;  5,000  early  Carman  peach  trees,  6 years 
old;  new  modem  buildings;  three  railroads. 
Will  sell  part  or  all;  terms  easy.  For  further 
information  white  B.  P.  MARSH,  Unity  Bldg., 
Bloomington,  111. 


Buy  Farm  Now 

All  good  FARM  LAND  must  advance  with 
our  Increase  in  population.  We  sell  good  land 
in  KANSAS  and  TEXAS  at  $6.00  to  $10.00  per 
acre.  Good  climate;  good  water.  One  crop 
pavs  for  the  land.  JOIN  OUR  NEXT  EX- 
CURSION. 

T.  CARRABINE  & CO., 
Opposite  Postoffice. 

301  Century  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Want  some  extra  money  for  Christ- 
mas? Read  our  special  offer  of  cash 
prizes  on  last  page  of  this  issue. 


The  New  State  of 
Oklahoma 

Bigger  than  Missouri ; as  big  as  Ohio  and  Indiana  combined, 
with  a soil  teeming  with  all  the  crops  that  any  state  raises,  Okla- 
homa— the  new  state — is  destined  to  occupy  first  rank  in  a few 
short  years.  Here  at  the  present  time  over  a million  people  are 
duplicating  the  life  which  is  going  on  in  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
Their  houses,  their  towns  and  their  schools  are  newer,  but  in 
nothing  else  do  their  surroundings  differ  from  those  in  other 
states.  Their  cities  and  towns  are  growing  and  expanding  with 
the  impetus  of  a fertile  soil,  and  a pushing,  wide-awake  citizen- 
ship. Her  settlers,  mainly  from  the  older  states,  see  the  virtue 
of  encouraging  enterprises  of  every  kind,  and  the  needfulness  of 
getting  more  and  better  facilities ; of  getting  more  hands  to  de- 
velop the  country. 

In  brief,  conditions  today  are  simply  these:  Oklahoma  is  in 
need  of  nothing  save  people.  More  men  are  needed  in  the  cities 
and  towns ; more  farmers  for  the  vast  areas  of  unimproved  land 
not  now  yielding  crops  of  which  it  is  capable.  There  are  open- 
ings of  all  sorts,  for  farmers  and  artisans,  for  mills  and  manufac- 
turing plants,  for  small  stores  of  every  kind. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  IS  NOW. 

The  opportune  time  is  now  while  the  land  is  cheap.  The  country  is 
fast  settling  up.  If  you  purchase  land  now  you  will  see  grow  up  around 
you  a community  of  prosperous,  energetic  men,  who,  like  yourself,  have 
seen  the  brighter  possibilities  of  Oklahoma  and  have  taken  advantage 
of  them. 

The  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  runs  through  the  best  section  of  the  new  state,  and  along  it  Is 
located  a majority  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns.  If  you're  in  any  way  Interested  in  the 
Southwest,  I’d  like  to  send  you  a copy  of  my  free  paper,  "The  Coming  Country.” 

On  the  First  and  Third  Tuesdays  of  Each  Month 

you  can  make  a trip  to  Oklahoma  exceptionally  cheap.  Round  trip 
tickets,  good  thirty  (30)  days,  will  be  sold  by  all  lines  in  connec- 
tion with  the  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  at  very  low  rates  from  Chicago  to 
San  Antonio,  the  rate  is  $25.00;  from  St.  Paul,  $27.50;  from  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City,  $20.00.  The  tickets  permit  ot  stop-overs 
In  both  directions,  via  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  If  your  nearest  railroad 
agent  cannot  give  you  the  rates,  write  me  for  particulars. 

W.  S.  ST.  GEORGE,  General  Passenger  Agent. 

M.  K.  & T.  Ry.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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HOME  TALK 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Kuth 
Motherby.  Address  all  com 
munications  to  " Home  'Ed- 
itor, The  Truit-Gi olrer.  ” 


Our  Prize  Winners  for  August. 

Grapes  for  Winter — First  prize, 
Elenor  Rich;  second  prize,  Harriet  E. 
Chandler. 

Grapes  in  Their  Season — First 
prize,  Frances  Dana;  second  prizd, 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Matthews. 

Pears  for  Winter — First  prize,  Mrs. 
Walter  Walters;  second  prize,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Renney. 

Pears  in  Their  Season — First  prl^e, 
Mina  L.  Cowles;  second  prize,  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Todd. 

Vinegars  and  How  Made. 

The  housewife  is  frequently  told 
not  to  keep  vinegar  in  metal  vessels, 
or  to  cook  food  containing  vinegar  in 
tin  or  copper  cooking  utensils,  but  the 
reason  for  this  caution  and  the  need 
of  observance  of  it  may  not  always 
be  understood.  Although  there  are 
different  ways  of  making  vinegar,  one 
of  the  most  common  processes  em- 
ploys hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  These  in  themselves  are  injur- 
ious to  the  stomach,  but  when  they 
come  into  contact  with  a metal  such  as 
copper,  zinc,  brass  or  tin,  they  dis- 
solve or  eat  off  a part  of  the  metal 
itself,  and  so  the  vinegar  becomes  ac- 
tually poisonous.  Even  the  best  of 
vinegar  is  sufficiently  acid  by  its  very 
nature  to  attack  metals,  and  to  there- 
by become  injurious. 

There  are  certain  brands  of  vinegar 
which  one  may  buy  and  feel  certain 
that  they  are  using  a pure  article, 
but  there  are  several  methods  of 
making  vinegar  at  home  which  are 
simple  and  cost  little  or  nothing; 
then,  too,  one  may  make  various 
flavors  which  are  nice  to  have  for  the 
different  sorts  of  dishes  which  are  co 
be  prepared. 

A simple  rule  for  making  plain 
cider  vinegar  is  to  fill  a two-quart  jar 
half  full  of  apple  or  peach  parings. 
To  these  add  one  cupful  of  molasses, 
and  fill  up  with  soft  water.  Keep 
the  jar  in  the  sun  for  about  two 
weeks,  when  the  vinegar  will  be  ready 
to  strain  and  use. 

Vinegar  may  also  be  made  from 
ripe  tomatoes  by  the  same  process, 
substituting  for  the  apple  or  peach 
pearings  a quart  of  tomatoes  mashed 
to  a pulp  and  strained,  using  the 
juice. 

Still  another  substitute  is  corn. 
One  cupful  of  corn,  shelled  from  the 
cob  and  added  to  the  cupful  of  mo- 
lasses and  soft  water  will  make  an 
excellent  vinegar,  but  takes  a little 
longer  to  ferment  and  clear.  Three 
weeks  should  be  allowed  instead  of 
two. 

If  no  fruit  or  vegetable  foundation 
is  at  hand,  vinegar  may  still  be  made 
by  the  addition  of  yeast  as  a ferment- 
ing agent.  To  one  pint  of  warm 
water  add  a half  cupful  of  brown 
sugar  and  a small  cake  of  yeast.  The 
water  must  be  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  for  bread,  when  the  yeast  is 
added.  Fill  the  jar  with  soft  water, 
as  for  the  other  vinegars,  and  set  in 
the  sun  for  two  weeks. 

In  making  any  vinegar,  the  jar 
should  not  be  too  tightly  covered.  A 
cloth  tied  over  the  top  will  admit  the 
air,  yet  keep  out  dust  and  foreign 
substances. 

Clover  blossom  vinegar  is  easily  ob- 
tained during  the  season.  Into  a 
large  open  crock  pour  one  bowl  of 
molasses  and  nine  bowls  of  boiling 
rain  water.  When  milk  warm,  or 
tepid,  add  two  quarts  of  clover  blos- 
soms, the  red  if  obtainable,  and  two 
cups  of  baker's  yeast,  or  a corre- 
sponding quantity  of  dry  or  com- 
pressed yeast.  Let  this  stand  for  two 
weeks  in  the  sun  or  in  a warm  place, 
then  strain  through  a cloth  and  it  is 
ready  to  use. 

Among  the  spiced  or  flavored  vine- 
gars which  it  is  convenient  to  have 
at  hand,  is  mint  vinegar.  Gather 
fresh  peppermint,  spearmint,  or.  lack- 
ing these,  parsley  leaves,  to  fill  an 
open-mouthed  bottle  lightly.  Fill  the 
bottle  with  good  vinegar  and  cork 
tightly.  In  two  or  three  weeks  pour 
off  the  vinegar  into  another  bottle 
and  keep  well  corked.  This  may  be 
used  with  cold  meats,  to  flavor  soups 
or  to  add  piquancy  to  a dressing  of 
bread  crumbs  for  roast  meat.  Cel- 
ery seed  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way,  in  place  of  the  mint. 

To  spice  vinegar,  take  two  ounces 
each  of  mace,  cloves,  pepper,  allspice, 


tumeric,  celery  seed,  ground  mustard 
and  white  ginger — or  other  spices  ac- 
cording to  taste — mix  them  well  and 
place  in  several  small  muslin  bags. 
In  a three-gallon  jar  put  three  pounds 
of  brown  sugar,  add  the  bags  of 
spices  and  fill  with  the  best  vinegar. 
Shake  often  till  the  sugar  is  all  dis- 
solved, then  pour  off  as  wanted  for 
pickles,  sauces  and  similar  purposes. 

Instead  of  the  above  spices,  try 
using  six  sliced  onions,  six  small  gar- 
lics, two  horseradish  roots,  four 
ounces  ginger  root,  two  ounces  each 
of  black  pepper,  allspice  and  four 
ounces  of  mustard  seed,  placing  all 
in  a stone  jar  with  the  vinegar  and 
let  simmer  for  about  ten  hours  upon 
the  back  of  the  stove.  This  is  nice  on 
cabbage  or  cucumbers,  or  may  be 
used  for  vegetable  salads. 

A refreshing  summer  drink  is  a 
vinegar  made  with  berries.  Pick 
over  one  quart  of  blackberries  or 
raspberries,  and  cover  with  strong 
vinegar.  Let  it  stand  two  weeks,  then 
mash  the  berries  and  strain  over  a 
second  quart  of  the  fruit.  Let  this 
stand  a week,  then  mash  and  strain. 
To  each  quart  of  the  vinegar  add  one 
pound  of  sugar.  Set  on  the  stove  to 
boil  and  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the 
boiling  point  skim  and  bottle,  being 
careful  that  the  corks  of  the  bottles 
are  new  and  sound.  This  vinegar, 
added  to  a glass  of  ice  water  in  pro- 
portion to  suit  the  taste,  makes  a 
most  refreshing  hot  weather  drink, 
and  is  especially  relished  in  cases  of 
sickness. 

To  Cook  Lima  Beans. 

It  may  be  you  do  not  know  how 
many  ways  there  are  to  cook  lima 
beans,  and  how  very  nice  they  are 
when  properly  prepared.  I kept 
house  ever  so  many  years  before  I 
knew  anything  about  them,  and  when 
I first  tried  to  prepare  them  I 
thought  I never  wanted  to  see  one 
again.  Lima  beans  must  be  cooked 
much  longer  than  we  cook  navy 
beans,  or  they  have  a raw  taste  that 
cannot  be  overcome  by  spices;  then, 
when  possible,  they  should  be  sea- 
soned with  a little  tobasco  sauce  or 
paprika  instead  of  ordinary  black 
pepper. 

Bean  Soup. 

Boil  lima  beans  until  they  can  be 
pressed  through  a colander;  then  add 
enough  milk  to  make  them  of  the 
right  consistency,  season  with  pepper, 
salt,  butter  and  a dash  of  paprika, 
and  serve  hot  with  croutons. 

Bean  Porridge. 

Cook  lima  beans  until  they  can  be 
easily  mashed  with  a spoon,  but  do 
not  mash  them.  Drain  off  the  water 
in  which  they  are  cooked,  and  add  as 
much  cooked  hominy  as  you  have  of 
the  beans,  and  enough  good  soup 
stock  to  make  a thick  porridge.  Sea- 
son to  taste,  and  serve  hot,  with  bits 
of  toasted  bread. 

Creamed  Beans. 

Parboil  lima  beans,  using  a pinch 
of  baking  soda  in  the  water.  Drain 
them,  as  soon  as  they  have  boiled  up, 
then  pour  over  them  a small  amount 
of  cold  water.  Cover  them  closely, 
and  let  them  cook  until  very  tender, 
then  season  with  pepper,  salt  and 
butter,  and  add  a cupful  of  rich 
cream.  Serve  as  soon  as  the  cream 
comes  to  a boil.  If  you  cannot  spare 
as  much  cream,  you  can  stir  a little 
flour  into  good  rich  milk  and  use 
that,  adding  an  extra  lump  of  butter. 

Baked  Lima  Beans. 

Parboil  the  beans,  drain  them,  add 
more  water,  and  let  them  stew  until 
they  begin  to  be  tender,  then  season 
with  pepper,  salt  and  butter,  and  add 
canned  tomatoes  to  taste.  Better  stir 
a tiny  pinch  of  soda  into  the  tomatoes 
before  adding  to  the  beans.  Use 
enough  butter  to  make  them  quite 
rich.  Break  up  the  beans  with  a 
spoon,  as  you  add  the  tomato.  Place 
them  in  a moderate  oven  and  let  them 
bake  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  serve 
hot.  If  you  have  any  left  over,  add 
more  of  the  tomato  and  a little  soup 
stock,  and  you  will  have  a nice  soup. 

Succotash. 

Cook  lima  beans  until  very  tender, 
using  a small  amount  of  water,  then 
add  an  equal  amount  of  canned  corn, 
season  to  taste  with  pepper,  salt  and 
butter,  stir  in  a little  rich  cream,  let 


it  come  to  a boil  and  serve  hot.  You 
will  find  this  delicious.  You  can  use 
green  corn,  if  you  wish,  instead  of 
canned  corn,  and  let  it  cook  with  the 
beans. 

Bean  Cakes. 

Cook  lima  beans  in  salted  water 
until  they  can  be  easily  mashed  with 
a spoon.  Season  to  taste,  and  mash 
them  fine,  then  make  them  into  flat 
cakes  and  fry  them  in  hot  butter. 
Sometimes  I use  an  egg  or  two  when 
making  them  into  cakes,  but  if  eggs 
are  high,  I get  along  without  them. 
Sometimes  I bake  the  cakes  and  set 
them  away,  then,  when  ready  to  use 
them,  I dip  them  into  beaten  egg  and 
fry  them.  We  like  them  very  much, 
especially  for  breakfast.  I sometimes 
fry  them  in  bacon  fat  instead  of 
butter.  MRS.  ANNA  BAILEY. 

it 

A Spoiled  Day. 

My  day  began  pleasantly.  My 
breakfast  was  a decided  success,  the 
morning  work  went  off  like  clock- 
work, giving  me  plenty  of  time  to 
finish  the  book  I had  been  reading, 
and  the  story  ended  in  the  most  sat- 
isfactory way.  I had  discovered  sev- 
eral new  buds  in  my  flower  garden, 
and  the  morning  mail  brought  a let- 
ter from  home  saying  that  everyone 
was  well.  A neighbor  ran  over  to 
thank  me  for  a recipe  I had  sent  her 
— in  fact,  the  entire  forenoon  was 
delightful.  I sang  like  a child  out 
of  school,  while  getting  dinner,  and 
everything  was  so  good  that  husband 
declared  I was  the  best  cook  in  the 
county. 

I decided  to  spend  part  of  my  after- 
noon in  piling  wood,  to  help  my  hus- 
band, for  he  is  always  so  tired  in  the 
evening;  but  fate  willed  that  I should 
undergo  a more  severe  trial  than  pil- 
ing wood.  Mrs.  Watson  called;  she 
stayed  all  the  afternoon,  and  she  is  a 
croaker  of  the  worst  kind!  Sisters, 
is  there  any  way  to  guard  against 
neighbors  who  always  spoil  one’s 
loveliest  days? 

I think  the  sun  must  have  gone  un- 
der a cloud  soon  after  Mrs.  Watson 
arrived,  for  I became  dreadfully  de- 
pressed, and  I must  have  shown  it, 
for  she  told  me  I was  “looking  very 
bad — just  like  Mrs.  Grey  did  before 
she  was  taken  with  galloping  con- 
sumption.” She  added  that,  for 
nearly  two  years  she  had  seen  that  I 
was  failing,  and  she  had  often  said  so 
to  our  mutual  friends,  when  they 
criticised  me  for  my  poor  housekeep- 
ing. 

“Why,”  I said,  surprised,  “what  is 
the  matter  with  my  housekeeping?” 

“Nothing,  my  dear,”  she  replied; 
"nothing  whatever,  so  long  as  you  are 
satisfied,  and  your  husband  doesn’t 
complain.” 

Then  I was  told  what  a dreadful 
year  this  was  for  sickly  people,  and 
my  memory  was  refreshed  with  re- 
spect to  the  horrors  of  earthquakes, 
disasters  by  sea  and  rail,  mine  ex- 
plosions, the  growing  frequency  of 
murders,  with  the  latest  and  most 
horrible  cases  cited  by  way  of  exam- 
ple, and  the  prophecy  of  somebody 
respecting  an  earthquake,  cyclone  and 
tornado  that  was  soon  to  strike  our 
little  city.  I was  also  told  that  we 
are  to  have  seven  years  of  hard 
times,  “worse  than  anything  this 
world  has  ever  known,”  and  then  I 
was  treated  to  some  stories  of  suffer- 
ing to  prove  that  already  times  were 
hard  enough  to  kill  most  people.  Then 
it  tfras  gradually  forced  upon  me  that 
I got  awfully  cheated  in  my  last  new 
dress,  and  that  my  bonnet  is  very  un- 
becoming, I actually  look  a fright  in 
it!  She  believed  it  was  a woman’s 
duty  to  look  as  well  as  she  could, 
and  why  didn’t  I get  my  hair  cut  now 
that  it  was  too  thin  to  dress  becom- 
ingly in  any  other  way? 

Sisters,  I’ve  only  given  you  a speci- 
men of  what  I endured.  Do  you  won- 
der that  my  day  was  spoiled?  I pre- 
sume most  of  you  have  had  a similar 
experience  and  can  sympathize  be- 
cause you,  too.  have  suffered.  I won- 
der if  it  left  you.  as  it  did  me,  filled 
with  a mighty  resolution  not  to  be  a 
croaker,  no  matter  what  happened? 
no  matter  what  trouble,  sorrow  or 
sickness  life  may  have  in  store  for 
me.  I won't  spoil  anyone’s  pleasant 
day  by  bringing  shadows  into  it. 

DELLA  DAIR. 

it 

The  Utility  Club. 

When  the  hands  are  blistered  from 
work  or  any  cause,  or  the  feet  from 
walking,  or  from  the  shoes  rubbing 
them,  be  very  careful  not  to  allow 
the  blisters  to  break.  Some  will 
pierce  the  blisters,  but  this  is  a great 


mistake  and  retards  the  healing. 
Bathe  them  often  in  warm  water,  or 
if  they  are  very  severe,  make  a salve 
of  mutton  tallow,  melted  and  dropped 
into  a little  gin  and  worked  up  to  a 
paste.  Cover  the  blister  with  this 
and  place  a piece  of  clean  old  linen 
rag  over  them.  The  effect  is  mag- 
ical— Bashful  Boots. 


How  many  of  you  know  that  sweet 
pumpkin  sliced  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  and  rolled  in  corn  meal,,  then 
fried  in  hot  lard,  is  good?  Sprinkle 
with  sugar  and  sent  to  the  table  hot. 
— Mrs.  J.  O.  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  bottoms  of  undershirts  make 
good  stockings  for  the  children.  They 
will  outwear  the  medium  grade  goods. 
If  the  original  color  of  the  shirts  is 
not  satisfactory,  dye  the  stockings.— 
Mattie  Combs. 


Did  you  ever  try  mixing  a little 
vinegar  with  your  stove  polish?  It 
prevents  the  dust  from  flying  when 
you  polish  the  stove,  and  you  can  get 
a good  polish  with  less  elbow  grease. 
If  my  stove  is  rusty,  I always  rub  it 
well  with  kerosene  before  applying 
the  polish.  I keep  all  the  old  stock- 
ing feet  to  pull  over  my  hands  be- 
fore polishing  the  stove,  as  I find 
them  a great  protection,  and  I do  like 
to  keep  my  hands  as  nice  as  possible. 
(So  do  I!  I fill  under  my  finger  nails 
with  lard  before  polishing  the  stove, 
and  when  it  is  washed  out,  you  would 
never  guess  that  I’d  been  doing  dirty 
work.  I also  use  lard  before  work- 
ing in  my  flower  garden.  Did  you 
ever  try  it? — R.  M.)  Another  thing 
that  is  nice  to  know  is  that  soda  will 
remove  grease  from  unpainted  wood. 
I keep  it  on  hand  for  washing  pur- 
poses, and  when  I get  grease  on  my 
unpainted  kitchen  floor,  as  I do  quite 
frequently,  I sprinkle  on  soda, 


LAWN  FENCE 

Many  designs.  Cheap  as 
wood.  82  page  Catalogue 
free.  Special  Price*  to  Ceme« 
teries  and  Chore  he*.  Address 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  «0.' 
Box  413  Winchester,  Ind* 


Jla  A Send  us  your  address 

II  BJfi  £ | I CkM  XIII1  A aDd  wewillshowyou 

\ IK  €1  UuV  will  O bow  to  make  $3  a day 

III  Hj|  * absolutely  sure:  w« 

w furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free,  you  work  in 

the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  thebusiness  fully,  remember  we  guarantee  a clear  profit 
of  $3  for  everv  day's  work,  absolutely  sure.  Write  at  once. 

ROIAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  f 60  I Detroit,  Rich. 


BOOK 

FREE 


Farm  Telephones 

Howto  put  them  up — what  they  cost — why 
they  save  you  money — all  information  and 
valuable  book  free.  Write  to  J.  ANDRAE  & 
SONS,  869  West  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Fruit  Driers, 


Evaporators 
Prices  from 
$3.50  Up. 

You  can  save  all  your  fruit,  har- 
ries, sweet  corn,  etc.,  and  are  a 
flret-claee  kitchen  eafe  for  keep- 
ing pies,  cakes,  etc.  Address 
STUT55MAN.  LIGONIHR.  INDIANA 


INCREASE  YOUR.  INCOME! 
AGENTS  WANTED  for 

agreeable  work  selling  our  monuments 
and  headstones.  Devote  par  tor  whole  time. 
You  can  save  your  friends  money.  Write 
for  onrliberaloffer.  Moore  Monument  Co. 
Dept.  36,  Sterling,  111. 


Canning  Business,  Free 

INFORMATION 

MODERN  CANNER  CO..  Bridgeport,  Ala. 

13  WEEKS  FREE 

Or  15  Months  for  Only  $1.00 


The  Kansas  Farmer 

The  “old  reliable”  Kansas  Farmbr, 
established  in  1863,  the  best  genuine 
agricultural  weekly  paper  in  the  West. 
It  solves  the  problems  for  the  busy 
farmer.  It  helps  and  interests  every 
member  of  the  farmer's  family.  It  has 
12  regular  departments.  Its  contribu- 
tors are  expert  authorities.  It  contains 
24  to  32  pages  each  week.  Sent  on 
trial  three  months  free.  Test  it.  Clip 
the  coupon  below. 


THE  KANSAS  FARMER  CO., 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

I accept  your  trial  offer  to  new 
subscribers  to  send  me  the  Kansas 
Farmer  three  months  free.  At  the 
end  of  the  three  months  I will  eith- 
er send  $1.00  for  a full  year  from 
that  date  or  write  you  to  stop  the 
paper,  and  you  are  to  make  no 
charge  for  the  three  months'  trial. 

Name 

P.  
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  P; 

Sevent' 


moisten  it  a little,  let  it  remain  half 
an  hour,  sometimes  longer,  then  wash 
it  off  with  soap  suds,  and  my  floor  is 
as  good  as  new. — Kitchen  Queen, 
Santa  Monica,  Cal. 


When  boots  or  shoes  are  wet 
through,  do  not  dry  them  by  the  fire, 
but,  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  off, 
fill  them  quite  full  with  dry  oats. 
The  oats  will  rapidly  absorb  every 
vestige  of  damp  from  the  wet 
leather.  As  it  absorbs  the  moisture 
it  swells  and  fills  the  boot  tightly, 
keeping  its  form  good,  and  dries  the 
leather  without  hardening  it.  In  the 
morning  shake  out  the  oats  and  hang 
them — the  oats — in  a bag  near  the 
fire  to  dry,  ready  for  further  use. — 
B.  B.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
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Tea  Cakes. 

If  you  want  to  make  the  children 
happy,  give  them  tea  cakes  baked  in 
little  scalloped  tins.  I bought  a set 
of  these  tins  just  as  soon  as  my 
babies  were  old  enough  to  be  allowed 
cake,  for  I remembered  how  wonder- 
ful little  tea  cakes  had  looked  to  my 
childish  eyes. 

These  cakes  need  not  be  very  rich 
to  prove  acceptable.  Put  a little 
frosting  on  top  of  each,  and  they  are 
perfect  in  the  eyes  of  children.  Men 
like  them  also. 

Here  is  my  recipe:  Take  one-half 
cupful  butter,  one  cupful  powdered 
sugar,  two  cupfuls  flour,  three  eggs, 
one-half  cupful  sour  milk,  one-third 
teaspoonful  of  cinnamon  and  half  a 
nutmeg.  Beat  the  eggs,  sugar  and 
butter  together  for  ten  minutes,  be- 
fore the  other  ingredients  are  added, 
and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 

I also  make  a sponge  cake  that  is 
as  harmless  as  any  cake  can  be,  and 
it  has  the  advantage  over  most  cakes 
of  being  easily  and  quickly  put  to- 
gether. It  consists  of  four  eggs  and 
one  coffee  cupful  of  sugar,  well 
beaten  together,  soda  the  size  of  a 
pea  dissolved  in  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  boiling  water,  and  one  coffee-cup- 
ful of  flour.  Bake  quickly. 

Use  filling  of  any  sort  with  this, 
and  you  have  a very  good  layer  cake. 
Use  raspberries,  and  you  have  the 
nicest  shortcake  ever  tasted,  especial- 
ly when  served  with  whipped  cream. 

MRS.  JACK  ROBINSON. 

It 

Pickled  Lemons. 

Did  you  ever  try  pickled  lemons  as 
a relish  with  meat?  We  are  fond  of 
them,  and  they  are  not  so  very  ex- 
pensive, if  pickled  when  lemons  are 
cheap. 

Select  the  small  lemons  with  thick 
rinds,  and  rub  them  with  a piece  of 
flannel  until  they  are  smooth  and 
free  from  spots;  then  slit  them  in 
four  quarters,  but  not  through  to  the 
pulp,  and  fill  the  slits  with  salt 
pressed  in  hard.  Set  them  upright, 
in  an  earthen  dish,  for  three  or  four 
days,  until  the  salt  becomes  liquid; 
then  turn  them  three  times  a day  in 
their  own  liquor  until  they  are  ten- 
der. Make  enough  pickle  to  cover 
them  of  good  vinegar,  the  brine  of 
the  lemons,  pepper,  garlic  and 
Jamaica  ginger  to  taste.  Add  two 
ounces  of  mustard  seed  to  every  six 
lemons.  Pour  the  pickle  over  the 
lemons,  when  cold,  and  let  them 
stand  in  it  a week  or  two  before 
serving. 

MRS.  LAHELIA  BROWN. 

* 

HINTS  FOR  HOME  REPAIRS. 

A woman  may  learn  to  use  the  fam- 
ily soldering  outfit  as  well  as  a man. 
These  outfits  are  not  expensive,  cost- 
ing from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents, 
and  they  pay  for  themselves  many 
times  over,  especially  if  one  lives  at  a 
distance  from  any  shop  where  such 
work  is  done.  There  are  a few  musts, 
however,  which  need  to  be  regarded  in 
order  to  do  successful  work.  In  the 
first  place  the  parts  surrounding  the 
hole  must  be  scraped  bright,  as  any 
grease  or  dirt  will  prevent  the  solder 
adhering,  and  the  acid  must  be  ap- 
plied to  tbe  scraped  metal  before  the 
solder  is  put  on.  The  refkt  all  comes 
by  practice,  but  anyone  who  observes 
these  two  musts  can  stop  a leak,  even 
though  the  solder  may  not  be  as 
smoothly  as  it  will  be  later  on,  when 
experience  in  handling  the  iron  and 
the  solder  is  acquired.  Even  granite 
ware  may  be  temporarily  repaired  if 
the  metal  is  exposed  and  scraped,  for 
the  body  of  granite  ware  is  steel,  to 
Which  solder  will  adhere,  but  not  so 
well  ns  to  tin  and  s;milar  metals.  But 
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worth  the  effort,  and  it  can  be  re- 
newed. 

A leak  in  a joint  of  pipe  will  proba- 
bly call  for  the  services  of  a plumber, 
but  it  can  be  temporarily  stopped  by 
applying  common  soap,  scraped  from 
the  bar  and  applied  closely  with  the 
fingers,  pressing  well  down  around 
the  joint.  The  knowledge  of  this  sim- 
ple fact  has  often  prevented  entire  dis- 
may or  disaster  when  a plumber  could 
not  be  immediately  summoned. 

If  your  wooden  tubs  show  signs  of 
leakage  turn  them  bottom  side  up  and 
drive  the  hoops  on  as  tightly  as  possi- 
ble by  tapping  on  them  around  and 
around  the  tub,  thus  gradually  work- 
ing them  up  into  place.  Then  drive 
taGks  into  the  tub  at  intervals  so, that 
the  heads  of  the  tacks  shall  prevent 
the  hoops  from  slipping  down  again. 

Do  not  burn  your  fingers  by  using 
covers  from  which  the  knobs  or  rings 
have  been  lost  or  broken  off.  New 
knobs,  with  a small  bolt  and  nut,  com- 
plete may  be  had  at  any  house-fur- 
nishing department,  and  it  is  but  the 
work  of  a moment  to  put  them  on. 
If  you  cannot  get  these,  use  an  empty 
twist  spool  or  a cork  with  the  bolt  and 
nut.  The  latter  may  be  obtained  at 
any  hardware  store  in  the  country. 

When  the  seat  of  a chair  is  broken 
it  can,  of  course,  be  replaced  by  one  of 
the  perforated  wooden  seats,  which 
answer  quite  well  enough  for  the  or- 
dinary kitchen,  bed  room  or  even  din- 
ing room  chair,  and  can  be  put  on  by 
means  of  brass-headed  tacks;  but 
when  the  better  chairs  give  way  new 
seats  can  be  made  which  are  not  only 
firm  and  serviceable,  but  which  can  be 
covered  with  a square  of  tapestry  and 
given  a very  nice  finish.  For  the 
foundation  get  some  of  the  woven 
bands,  such  as  harness  makers  use, 
and  which  are  three  or  four  inches 
wide,  and  weave  the  strips  from  front 
to  back  and  from  side  to  side,  tacking 
the  ends  securely  to  the  edge  of  the 
seat.  If  you  cannot  get  this  material 
use  grain  sacks  or  ticking,  cutting  into 
strips  and  stitching  the  edges  to  pre- 
vent their  raveling.  Pull  each  band 
as  tight  as  possible,  as  they  will 
stretch  after  being  used  a while.  Put 
curled  hair  over  this  foundation  and 
tack  on  the  cover  of  tapestry,  over 
firm  muslin,  finishing  wiTh  an  edge  of 
furniture  guimpe. 

A new  style  of  chair  seat  has  recent- 
ly been  placed  upon  the  market,  which 
is  especially  adapted  to  dining  room 
or  library  chairs.  It  consists  of  a 
wooden  foundation,  which  is  covered 
with  leather,  tufted  and  held  in  place 
with  the  usual  leather-covered  or 
large  black  nail  heads.  These  seats 
come  in  different  sizes  and  are  all 
ready  to  be  applied  to  the  chair  by 
anyone  who  can  drive  the  necessary 
nails  about  the  edge.  They  make  a 
handsome  finish  and  are  much  less 
expensive  than  the  usual  leather  seat, 
which  must  be  put  in  by  an  experi- 
enced furniture  man. 

Of  course,  your  repair  shop  has  its 
glue  pot,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  supplied 
With  one  or  more  clamps.  It  should 
be,  for  they  are  very  useful.  Often 
after  the  glue  has  been  applied  it 
fails  to  hold  because  you  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  the  parts  firmly 
together  while  the  glue  was  setting. 
The  clamp  would  do  this  in  many 
cases.  Of  course  there  are  places  in 
which  the  clamp  cannot  be  used,  as 
upon  sloping  surfaces,  or  where  the 
parts  are  very  thick,  but  in  so  many 
cases  it  is  a very  valuable  aid,  that 
it  is  well  worth  while  to  have  one  at 
least  among  the  repairing  tools.  The 
adjustable  screw  with  which  it  is 
fitted  has  a play  of  several  inches, 
so  that  it  can  be  accommodated  to 
surfaces  of  varying  thickness. 

A sagging  wire  screen  is  noT  an 
agreeable  object  to  look  upon,  yet 
many  a housewife  allows  a door  or 
window  screen  to  go  uncared  for  be- 
cause her  husband  is  too  busy  to  at- 
tend to  it,  and  it  does  not  occur  to  her 
how  simple  a matter  it  is  to  repair. 
Most  wire  screens  are  made  by  tack- 
ing the  wire  to  the  main  portion  of  the 
frame,  then  a narrow  wooden  mould- 
ing is  nailed  over  the  edges  with  small 
wire  nails.  To  repair  such  a screen 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  these 
wooden  mouldings,  pull  the  screen 
tightly . in  place,  if  it  is  not  broken, 
tack  it  securely  and  replace  the 
moulding.  If  the  wire  has  pulled  oul 
too  far  to  cover  the  space,  a new  piece 
of  netting  will  be  needed.  It  is  not 
epensive,  however,  an'd  it  is  a very 
simple  bit  of  work  to  put  it  in  place. 
If  screens  need  repainting,  there  is 
a thin  black  paint  prepared  especially 
for  the  purpose,  but  any  good  black 
point,  thinned  so  that  it  will  nnf  fill 
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as  well,  and  the  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  the  screens  will  well 
repay  one  for  the  labor  of  painting 
them.  MRS.  J.  D.  C. 
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Laundry  Hints. 

To-  wash  colored  linens,  a level 
tablespoonful  of  black  pepper  put  in 
the  first  water  in  which  gray  or  buff 
linens  are  washed  will  keep  them  from 
spotting.  It  will  also  prevent  the  col- 
ors of  black  and  other  colored  mus- 
lins and  cambrics  from  running,  and 
does  not  make  the  water  hard.  Use 
a little  gum  arabic  in  the  starch. — 
Bashful  Boots. 


To  remove  ink  stains  from  linen, 
dip  the  spot  in  pure  melted  tallow,  let 
it  become  cold,  then  wash  out  the 
tallow  and  the  ink  will  come  out  with 
it.  Milk  will  sometimes  remove  ink 
from  linen  or  colored  muslins  when 
acids  would  be  ruinous.  Soak  the 
goods  in  the  milk  until  the  spot  is 
very  faint  and  then  by  rubbing  and 
rinsing  in  cold  water  it  is  entirely  re- 
moved.— -Housewife,  Delano,  Minn. 


I’ve  just  finished  my  rag  carpet, 
and  it  has  a stripe  of  three  shades  of 
brown  outlined  with  red,  which,  in 
turn  is  outlined  with  black,  that  I 
think  is  beautiful.  I colored  the 
brown  with  the  inner  bark  of  the 
white  oak,  and  bits  of  rusty  iron.  I 
made  a strong  decoction  of  the  bark, 
boiling  it  in  rain  water,  then  dropped 
in  the  iron,  allowing  it  to  remain  sev- 
eral days.  Then  I heated  the  dye  and 
boiled  the  carpet  rags  in  it  half  an 
hour.  The  three  shades  were  pro- 
cured by  using  the  dye  in  different 
strengths.  This  produces  a color  that 
wears  well,  and  is  not  expensive. — 
Mary  J.  Manning,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Last  month  H.  W.  Wiley  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture placed  in  cold  storage  in  New 
York  150  dressed  fowls  undrawn  and 
150  from  which  the  entrails  had  been 
removed.  These  will  be  examined  at 
intervals  for  six  months,  to  test  which 
is  the  better  method  of  storing  poul- 
try, whether  drawn  or  undrawn. 


CATARRH 

MEDICINE 


The  nose  and  throat  are  lined  with  mucous 
membrane.  The  catarrh  germs  burrow  into  the 
soft  surface  of  this  mucous  membrane  and  can- 
not be  reached  and  destroyed  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  treatment.  This  is  why  the  various 
snuffs,  sprays,  ointments,  jellies  and  other  forms 
of  catarrh  treatment  give  but  temporary  relief. 

My  treatment  reaches  every  portion  of  the  dis- 
eased surface,  at  once  killing  all  the  Catarrh 
germs  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  At  the 
same  time  by  the  use  of  constitutional  medicines 
the  blood  is  purified,  the  generel  system  built 
up,  and  every  trace  of  the  disease  eliminated 
from  the  system. 

Catarrh  Causes  Consumption 

Delay  is  most  dangerous  indiseases  of  the  nose,  throat, 
bronchial  tubes  and  lungs;  these  diseases  are  constantly 

injuring  the  organs  affected  by  them  as  well  as  the  whole  or.  T.  f williams 
constitution.  Consumption,  which  directly  or  indirectly  whoehows  his  confidence’ in  his 
causes  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  deaths,  usually  has  its  Treatment  for  catarrh  by  send- 
origin  from  Catarrh.  >ng  a Month’s  Medicines  Free. 

Catarrh  Causes  Stomach  Troubles 

Dyapepsia  is  nothing  more  than  Catarrh  of  the  Stomach,  and  if  neglected  Often  de- 
stroys the  mucoua  iining  of  the  stomach,  sometimes  even  causing  cancer* 

Catarrh  Causes  Deafness 

Nine-tenths  of  all  cases  of  deafness  are  caused  by  Catarrh.  Don’t  wait  until  the  ear 
drums  are  destroyed  and  the  hearing  forever  impaired.  Write  for  my  treatment  at  once. 


CURED  7 YEARSAGO  F0CATARRH  OF  HEAD,  NOSE, 
THROAT.  EARS  AND  BRONCHIAL  TUBES 
17  years  suffered  from  Catarrh.  Had  watery 
discharge  from  nose,  difficult  breathing,  hawk- 
ing and  spitting,  tonsels  swollen,  troublesome 
cough,  pain  in  back,  very  nervous.  Began  your 
treatment — gained  26  pounds — a permanent 
cure.— Mrs.  E.  E.  Valentine  516  Fifth  St., 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

A STRONG  ENDORSEMENT 

“I  am  feeling  better  now,  since  taking  your 
treatment,  than  I have  felt  in  6 years.  Spent 
much  money  for  other  treatments  but  received 
no  benefit.  Your  treatment  is  the  best  that 
could  be  used,  and  I stand  ready  to  recom- 
mend it  to  any  sufferer.”— Ben  J.  Powell, 

Convent, La. 

CATARRH  0E  HEAD,  NOSE,  THROAT  AND  STOMACH 

Had  catarrh  of  head,  nose,  throat  and  stom- 
ach. Suffered  from  indigestion,  bloating,  nasea 
hoarseness,  hawking  and  spitting.  Tried  vari" 
°us  treatments  with  no  relief.  Began  treat' 
ment  under  Dr.  Williams,  and  am  now  entirely 
cured.”— J.  W.  Garin.  Rbodel,  Iowa. 

ALMOST  DEAF  FROM  CATARRH 

“Ten  years  ago  Dr.  Williams'  treatment 
cured  me  of  catarrhal  Deafness  I could  scarce- 
ly hear  at  all.  Have  bad  no  return  of  tbe  dis- 
ease; my  bearing  is  good  ; have  no  more  head- 
aches.”— Frank  Abel,  1164  Sixth  Ave.,  Des 
Moines.  Iowa 

I could  not  afford  to 
offer  ONE  MONTH'S 
TREATMENT  FREE 
OF  CHARGE  if  I were 
not  positive  that  it 
would  certainly  cure 
Catarrh.  In  order  to 
prove  what  my  treat- 
ment will  do.  I am  will- 
ing to  stand  the  ex- 
pense myself  for  the 
first  month’s  medicines. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  to  me. 

Address  as  follows: 


FREE  TREATMENT  COUPON 

DR  T.  F.  WILLIAMS, 

z+z  Crocker  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

I have  Catarrh  and  wish  to  avail  myself  of  your  offer  to  furnish 
me  a Months  Treatment  Free.  Also  please  send  me  your  free  de- 
scriptive bock  on  Catarrh  and  its  cure. 


Name 


Addbhss_ 


OR.  T.  F.  WILLIAMS, 

242  Crmckcr  Building , DBS  MOINES,  HOW  A. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE  STRAWBERRY? 

It  is  the  handsomest,  most  effectively  illustrated,  most  practical  and 
i nstructive  publication  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  is  the  only  1 ourna  1 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  strawberry  production  in  all  its  branches 
If  you  grow  strawberries  for  home  or  market  you  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it.  1 1 is  edited  by  ex- 
perts, and  published  right  on  the  biggest  strawberry  farm  in  the  world.  It  tells  you  iustwhatto  do,  and 
how  and  when  to  do  it- and  tells  you  just  at  the  time  you  really  want  to  know  about  these  things 

HERE  IS  OUR  OFFER  TO  YOU— WE  PROPOSE  STARTING  THE  STRAWBERRY 

going  to  you  right  away  on  three 
months’  approval.  Mind  you,  you 
are  not  to  pay  a penny  down,  not  to 
agree  to  keep  on  taking  it  just  your 
word  to  do  one  of  two  things  at  the  end 
of  three  months  either  notify  us  to 
stop  sending  the  magazine,  or  send  us 
i ust  one  dollar  for  the  full  year’s  sub- 
scription. All  you  have  to  do  is  to  fill 
out  coupon  herewith,  cut  it  out  and 
mailit  to  us  and  The  Strawberry  will 
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The  Social  Hour. 

I thought  I knew  something  about 
putting  up  fruit,  for  I’ve  taken  a hand 
in  that  household  work  ever  since  my 
twelfth  birthday,  and  now  I have  a 
granddaughter  of  twelve  who  helps 
me  do  it!  So  I prepared  some  of  my 
favorite  recipes  when  I saw  The 
Fruit-Grower’s  offer,  and  then  1 
looked  for  them  in  print!  I looked 
in  vain.  I saw  them,  it  is  true;  but 
my  name  wasn’t  signed,  and  the  other 
party  who  uses  my  recipes  told  how 
in  a much  better  style  than  I could 
command.  So  I’m  not  complaining, 
more  especially  since  I’ve  learned 
more  about  the  use  of  fruit  as  food 
since  The  Fruit-Grower  started  its 
contest,  than  I ever  knew  before.  But 
I must  send  something  to  pay  for  all 
I’ve  learned,  or  Mrs.  Motherby  will 
be  classing  me  among  the  women 
whom  she  doesn’t  like,  and  of  whom 
she  wrote  in  her  article  “Helpful 
Housewives.”  So  I’ll  give  my  meth- 
od of  cleaning  carpets.  I dissolve  a 
pound  of  the  best  white  soap  in  a 
gallon  of  hot  water,  then  add  four 
ounces  of  sal  soda  and  four  ounces 
of  borax.  Stir  until  dissolved,  turn 
into  earthen  jars  and  add  four  gal- 
lons of  cold  water  and  half  a pint  of 
alcohol.  Apply  to  the  carpet  with  a 
scrubbing  brush,  rubbing  it  in  well, 
then  scrape  it  off,  and  rinse  the  car- 
pet with  a cloth  wrung  from  clear 
water.  It  will  be  beautifully  clean, 
and  is  not  much  more  trouble  than  it 
is  to  scrub  the  kitchen  floor. — Mrs. 
A.  J.  Cameron,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I haven’t  heard  any  one  advocating 
lemons  as  a medicine,  and  as  I count 
them  "the  best  ever”  for  some  pur- 
poses, this  seems  to  be  my  time  to 
take  the  floor.  I insist  upon  each 
member  of  my  family  taking  the  juice 
of  one  lemon  in  a large  glass  of  cold 
water  the  first  thing  every  morning. 
This  is  to  be  drank  without  sugar, 
and  is  so  refreshing  that  one  soon 
learns  to  like  it  quite  as  well  as 
when  sugar  is  added.  At  night,  upon 
going  to  bed,  each  one  takes  the 
juice  of  one  lemon  in  hot  water, 
without  sugar.  This  is  not  as  easily 
done,  but  I insist  upon  it.  Sugar 
clogs  the  liver,  and,  if  taken  with  the 
lemon,  counteracts  its  effects.  I be- 
lieve in  a hot  drink  just  before  retir- 
ing, for  it  tends  to  draw  the  blood 
from  the  brain  to  the  stomach,  and 
so  is  an  aid  to  good,  refreshing 
slumber.  I give  lemons  in  this  way 
for  a month  in  the  spring,  and  we 
keep  perfectly  well.  If  a member  of 
the  family  shows  symptoms  of  ma- 
laria or  rheumatism  or  biliousness  I 
give  him  from  four  to  eight  lemons  a 
day,  as  I think  the  case  demands. 
Lemons  are  cheaper  than  doctors’ 
bills,  and  they  do  give  us  such  fine 
complexions! — E.  C.  J.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  (Lemons  seem  to  be  just  what 
your  family  needs — but  I do  think 
they  are  hurtful  in  some  cases,  anae- 
mia, for  instance.  I can  eat  lemons 
when  I’m  in  high  altitudes,  but  if  I 
indulge  when  living  at  sea  level  they 
do  not  agree  with  me  at  all.  You 
say  they  are  good  for  rheumatism.  I 
wonder  if  others  have  found  them 
so?  When  the  blood  is  filled  with 
uric  acid,  would  you  recommend 
them? — R.  M.) 


The  picnic  season  is  at  hand,  and, 
as  a picnic  dinner  without  sand- 
wiches made  of  nut  bread  could  not 
possibly  be  a success,  I am  going  to 
send  a recipe  that  I’m  sure  some  one 
will  be  glad  to  get.  It  was  given  me 
by  a cook  whose  nut  bread  was  pre- 
ferred to  cake  by  whomsoever  had 
the  good  fortune  to  taste  it.  Make 
a sponge  of  one  cupful  of  water,  one 
cupful  of  white  flour,  and  one-half 
cake  of  yeast.  When  light,  add  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-half 
cupful  of  brown  sugar,  three-quarters 
of  a cupful  of  walnut  meats,  broken, 
and  enough  sifted  graham  flour  to 
make  the  dough  so  that  it  can  be 
kneaded  just  as  white  bread.  Let  it 
rise,  and  mould  into  a loaf.  When 
light,  bake  one  hour  in  a moderate 
oven. — Rochester  Cook. 


A simple  method  of  shining  boots 
quickly  is  to  rub  them  with  a piece 
of  orange.  Let  the  juice  dry  in,  and 
then  polish  with  a soft  brush.  For 
brown  shoes  the  following  paste  will 
be  found  useful:  Take  a pound  of 
beeswax,  melt  it  and  add  a quarter  of 
a gallon  of  turpentine.  Have  ready 
mixed  and  boiling  rather  less  than  a 
gallon  of  water,  a pound  of  soft  soap 
and  a quarter  ounce  of  a brown  ani- 
line dye.  Then  pour  the  wax  and 


turpentine  on  top  of  the  mixture  and 
stir  all  well  together  until  cold. — 
Mrs.  James,  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Here  is  one  of  the  best  recipes  I 
know  for  the  prevention  and  removal 
of  sunburn  and  freckles:  Grate  pure 
castile  soap  and  put  it  over  the  fire 
with  a little  sweet  milk — just  enough 
so  that  as  it  simmers  it  will  become 
of  the  consistency  of  rich  cream. 
Milk  can  be  added  els  it  cooks,  so  use 
but  little  at  first,  or  it  will  be  too 
thin.  When  it  is  a smooth  paste  let 
it  cool,  then  add  a few  drops  of 
lemon  juice,  stirring  it  briskly.  This 
will  keep  a long  time;  it  is  perfectly 
pure,  and  does  not  harm  the  skin, 
and  I find  it  exceedingly  good. — 
Myra  D.  Bent. 


A woman  who  says  she  paid  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  an  eminent 
physician  for  the  advice,  finds  an  egg 
regime  nourishing,  strengthening  and 
soothing  to  tired  nerves.  “I  keep,” 
she  says,  “in  a little  window  refriger- 
ator, such  as  one  buys  at  the  house 
furnishing  shops  for  a sickroom,  a 
supply  of  very  fresh  eggs.  In  the 
same  cold  box  are  a couple  of  thin 
glasses,  so  I may  always  have  one 
thoroughly  chilled.  I began  with 
four  eggs  a day.  I break  each  into  a 
glass  and  take  it  down  with  a gulp. 
It  was  a little  hard  at  first,  but  I 
soon  became  accustomed  to  them,  and 
now  I can  take  eight  and  sometimes 
ten  with  relish  between  breakfast  and 
bedtime,  eating  very  little  meat  and 
relying  mostly  upon  a glass  of  milk, 
sipped  about  once  in  four  hours,  for 
the  rest  of  my  nourishment.  It  has 
done  wonders  for  me,  and  I have 
given  up  all  other  tonics  and  stimu- 
lants. Another  friend  declares  she 
was  cured  of  consumption  by  the  egg 
diet.  She  broke  the  egg  into  a large 
spoon  and  dressed  it  as  she  would  a 
raw  oyster.  She  says  it  tasted  very 
much  like  an  oyster.” — Mrs.  Catwell, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

(The  raw  egg  diet  seems  to  be 
quite  a fad  among  doctors  just  now, 
but  I believe  the  patient  must  de- 
cide for  himself  whether  or  not  it  is 
good  for  him.  I know  a case  where 
a doctor  insisted  upon  it,  but  neither 
stomach  nor  bowels  would  digest  the 
eggs,  and  quite  a severe  bowel  trou- 
ble resulted.  Let  us  use  care  and 
common  sense  when  trying  any  new 
remedy,  knowing  that  what  cures  one 
sometimes  kills  another. — R.  M.) 


A Spinster ’s  Children  — VII 

I have  been  spending  a week  near 
the  home  of  my  childhood,  visiting 
old  school  friends  who  married  and 
settled  there.  Most  of  them  have 
children — the  kind  of  children  that 
rule  the  household,  and  are  brought 
up  from  babyhood  to  think  their  par- 
ents are  of  less  importance  in  the 
home  than  themselves.  I always 
dread  these  visits,  and  usually  put 
them  off  as  long  as  I can  find  an 
excuse  for  so  doing,  as  it  hurts  me  to 
see  little  children  brought  up  so  fool- 
ishly. 

How  well  I remember  the  days 
when  I,  a rebellious  little  girl,  used 
to  bemoan  my  unhappy  lot  in  having 
a mother  who  would  not  grant  me  all 
the  privileges  that  were  accorded  my 
young  friends,  who,  I thought,  had 
been  more  generously  treated  with 
respect  to  indulgent  mothers.  I can 
see  now  that  our  neighborhood  was 
composed  principally  of  parents  who 
had  little  idea  of  the  value  of  dis- 
cipline in  the  formation  of  character. 
My  little  friends  did  pretty  much  as 
they  pleased,  and  their  parents  were 
lazily  happy  in  the  thought  that  their 
children,  being  their  children,  could 
not  do  wrong.  If  caught  in  some 
misdemeanor  there  was  always  the 
excuse,  “Young  people  must  sow  a 
certain  quantity  of  wild  oats,  but  they 
are  sure  to  outgrow  all  such  non- 
sense.” 

In  those  days  it  seemed  a particu- 
lar hardship  that  I must  always  get 
mother’s  consent  before  I could  go 
anywhere;  while  my  companions  of 
twelve  years  made  their  appointments 
as  they  pleased,  and  then,  as  they 
said,  “worked  mother  until  she  said 
yes.” 

At  church  sociables  and  all  gather- 
ings of  old  and  young,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom in  that  neighborhood  to  seat  the 
children  at  the  first  table.  "Children 
do  so  enjoy  such  things,”  the  devoted 
mothers  would  say,  “and  we  are  old 
enough  to  wait.” 

Like  the  other  children,  I was  well 


pleased  with  such  arrangements,  and 
it  was  a source  of  vexation  to  me  that 
my  mother  had  such  very  different 
views  on  the  subject,  and  that  when 
we  had  company  we  children  were 
obliged  to  wait  if  there  was  not  room 
at  the  table  for  all.  Not  only  that, 
but  were  obliged  to  keep  out  of  the 
easy  chairs  in  the  sitting-room  until 
all  our  elders  were  seated,  and  great 
would  have  been  our  discomfort 
should  we  try  to  monopolize  the  con- 
versation. Now,  I thank  God  for 
having  given  me  so  sensible  a mother, 
and  whenever  I return  from  one  of 
these  visits  to  the  homes  ruled  by 
children  my  gratitude  increases  ten- 
fold. 

The  modern  young  American,  loud 
of  voice,  rude  in  speech  and  manner, 
thoughtless  of  others’  rights,  irrev- 
erent and  over-bearing,  is  very  justly 
estimated  by  our  cousins  across  the 
water,  and  he  is  now  in  the  majority 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  no  wonder 
he  is  being  caricatured  as  typical  of 
a self-governing  nation.  This  is  very 
evident  to  all  save  the  indulgent 
mothers  whose  children  are  such 
nuisances  that  the  printed  sign,  “No 
children  allowed,”  has  become  almost 
as  common  as  “Keep  off  the  grass,” 
and  even  they  who  love  children 
prefer  the  places  where  these  preco- 
cious little  tyrants  are  not  allowed. 

I should  enjoy  visiting  with  my  old 
friends  if  their  children  had  been 
taught  the  first  principles  of  good 
behavior;  but  they  haven’t.  They  in- 
terrupt us,  and  clamor  so  vociferous- 
ly for  recognition  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  stop  talking  and  let  them 
carry  on  the  conversation  than  to 
try  to  think  what  we  meant  to  say. 
They  contradict  their  parents  when- 
ever they  like,  and  rush  for  the  best 
places  at  home  or  abroad,  and  shreik 
their  orders  in  ear-splitting  tones, 
and  contrive  to  make  everyone  gen- 
erally uncomfortable.  Of  course,  the 
poor  little  children  are  not  so  much 
to  blame  as  the  foolish  parents,  but 
the  result  is  the  same.  Children  are 
no  longer  loved,  except  by  their  par- 
ents, and,  whenever  possible,  rules  are 
made  against  them;  and  peopl?  who 
have  a sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
and  who  do  not  believe  in  submitting 
to  the  government  of  our  infant  pop- 
ulation, yet  who  realize  the  folly  of 
saying  so  to  the  weakly,  sentimental 
parents,  protect  themselves,  as  best 
they  can,  from  these  pitiful  specimens 
of  parental  indulgence. 

I presume  I am  considered  very 
old-fashioned  in  my  ideas  respecting 
the  government  of  children,  but  I 
have  yet  to  find  any  one  who  failed 
to  admire  young  people  who  have 
been  trained  to  be  respectful  to  their 
elders,  to  keep  their  fingers  off  from 
things  that  do  not  belong  to  them, 
and  to  be  quiet  in  public  places.  In 
my  opinion  we  would  have  a more 
reliant  set  of  young  people  if  we  were 
to  coddle  our  babies  less,  and  there 
would  certainly  be  more  respect 
shown  to  parents  if  obedience  had 
been  exacted  from  babyhood.  I do 
not  believe  in  the  present  day  meth- 
ods of  training  children  to  think  that 
their  wants  must  be  attended  to  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  Sy 
making  the  baby  the  center  of  all 
things,  he  soon  gets  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  his  own  importance,  and  thus 
the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  disa- 
greeable young  American. 

If  ever  I am  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
a mother,  I shall  exact  prompt  obedi- 
ence from  my  children,  not  as  a sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  my  authority, 
but  because  I know  such  discipline  is 
good  for  them.  This  obedience  will 
not  be  exacted  by  force,  for  I shall 
begin  so  early  that  force  will  not  be 
necessary.  A habit  will  have  been 
formed,  and  it  will  not  occur  to  my 
boys  and  girls  that  they  can  disobey 
mother.  Neither  shall  my  discipline 
be  of  an  arbitrary  nature,  for  I mean 
that  love  and  wisdom  shall  be  the 
atmosphere  of  my  home,  and  I shall 
try  to  remember  that  parents  are  not 
always  right,  nor  children  always 
wrong. 

Old  maid’s  children!  It  is  easy  to 
laugh  at  them,  but  after  all  the  ob- 
serving old  maid  may  know  almost  as 
much  about  children  as  the  silly 
young  mother  whose  first  child  wels 
born  before  she  was  twenty. 

CASSANDRA  WOODWARD. 

Many  peaches  are  ripening  prema- 
turely in  Maryland,  and  growers  are 
alarmed,  as  this  condition  is  a fore- 
runner of  yellows,  which  some  years 
ago  destroyed  many  orchards  in  the 
East. 
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Cucumbers  and  Their  Uses 

At  a late  meeting  of  the  Dougla-s 
County  (Kan.)  Horticultural  Society, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Maffitt,  Lawrence,  Kan., 
read  the  following  paper  on  the  above 
subject,  which  is  full  of  valuable  sug- 
gestions for  the  utilization  of  this  old 
and  most  common  vegetable.  Mrs. 
Maffitt  said: 

My  subject,  “Cucumbers,”  has  not 
been  heralded  in  poetry  or  song.  Even 
the  artist’s  brush  has  not  seen  any- 
thing artistic  in  the  fruit,  unless  to 
illustrate  a seedsman’s  catalogue. 
What  a change  from  the  ordinary 
dining-room  fruit-piece  of  peaches, 
grapes,  bananas,  oranges,  etc.,  it 
would  be  if  some  artist  would  paint  a 
cucumber  vine  with  its  fruit,  or  ar- 
range artistically  on  the  canvas  a 
basket  of  crisp  cucumbers  in  their 
fresh  tints  of  green. 

But,  nevertheless  since  slighted  oy 
artist,  poet  and  singer,  for  real  pleas- 
ure when  numbers  is  a consideration, 
for  variety  when  size  and  shading 
are  an  object  for  philosophizing,  for 
moralizing,  for  back-breaking,  for 
practicing  the  eye  for  sight-seeing, 
for  striding  to  avoid  crushing  vines, 
for  gymnastics  in  long-reaching,  there 
is  nothing  to  equal  a cucumber  bed. 
This  vegetable  is  not  something  of  the 
nurseryman’s  latter  day  conception. 
In  14  90  B.  C.,  when  the  children  of 
Israel  were  being  led  by  Moses  to  the 
promised  land  and  became  discour- 
aged and  hungry,  they  remembered 
the  cucumbers  they  ate  in  Egypt,  it 
being  one  of  the  chief  vegetables  of 
that  country,  and  is  now  often  found 
in  Palestine,  planted  by  the  acre  in 
the  plains — “a  garden  of  cucumbers,” 
as  spoken  of  in  Isaiah.  It  formed  a 
staple  article  of  vegetable  diet  for 
the  poor  of  that  country  in  summer. 

No  matter  what  variety  is  planted, 
whether  White  Spine,  Long  Green, 
Howard,  Chicago  Pickling,  Early 
Frame,  Lemon  or  any  of  the  two 
dozen  American  and  foreign  varie- 
ties, there  will  be  no  end  of  picking 
experience  and — vines. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  that  the 
tiny  two-leafed  plant  that  announces 
"cucumbers  up”  could  possibly  make 
in  a few  weeks  such  length,  breadth 
and  tangle  of  vine — vine  from  vine, 
from  vine  until  the  ends  of  the  vines 
are  hidden  among  the  vegetables  they 
could  reach.  How  like  our  lives — 
the  vines  of  influence  reach  out  and 
out  until  those  influenced  are  not  just 
the  ones  with  whom  we  come  in  im- 
mediate contact,  but  all  those  with 
whom  they  associate  and  their  asso- 
ciates in  a sort  of  arithmetical  pro- 
gression until  the  number  is  endless. 

“No  life  can  be  pure  in  its  purpose 
and  strong  in  its  strife,  and  all  life 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact  not  be 
purer  and  stronger  thereby.” 

To  fully  get  the  experience  and 
pleasure  of  a cucumber  bed  one  must 
not  pick  them  just  a few  times,  but 
day  after  day  through  the  season  and 
then  all  the  joys  and  disappointments 
will  be  realized. 

For  home  consumption  there  is  a 
certain  size  for  chow-chow,  another 
for  bottle  pickles,  another  for  salting 
down,  another  for  slicing,  and  then 
there  will  grow  in  spite  of  your  very 
best  efforts  at  picking,  the  great  yel- 
low ones  that  hide  themselves  away, 
and  on  being  found  make  one  feel 
guilty  of  doing  some  careless  picking. 

Do  you  remember  David  Harum’s 
words,  "A  reasonable  amount  of  fleas 
is  good  for  a dog;  they  keep  him 
f’m  broodin’  on  bein’  a dog” 

So  a reasonable  amount  of  these 
big  yellow  cucumbers  is  good  for  a 
picker — they  keep  him  from  getting 
puffed  up  and  help  him  to  use  his 
eyes  and  determine  that  no  more  such 
size  and  color  shall  be  found  on  those 
vines.  And  yet  In  spite  of  my  very 
best  endeavors  at  picking  these  great 
yellow  ones  would  come  in  sight  until 
I sometimes  wondered  if  the  days  of 
Jack  the  Giant-Killer’s  bean  stalk  had 
returned,  or  how  could  such  a marvel 
of  growth  occur  in  one  night. 

There  is  a time  for  everything. 
The  morning  is  not  a good  time  for 
picking  cucumbers,  because  the  dew 
is  on  the  vines  as  well  as  on  the 
grass.  The  best  time  is  just  when  a 
woman  likes  to  have  on  her  afternoon 
gown  and  look  fresh  and  rest — but 
there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  look  fresh 
in  a cucumber  bed;  so  don  a short 
dress,  and  equipped  with  basket  and 
knife,  start  in  while  the  sun  is  still 
several  hours  high,  for  the  picking  of 
a dozen  hills  of  thrifty  vines  will  take 
some  time  to  go  over  thoroughly.  As 
in  everything  else,  there  must  be  a 
place  to  begin,  and  a systematic  way 
to  go  over  the  ground — there  must  be 
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places  made  between  the  vines  to 
step  so  as  to  avoid  crushing  the  ten- 
der stalks. 

The  first  few  pickings  are  better 
for  slicing — a relish  on  the  home 
table  and  40  cents  a dozen  on  the 
market  is  encouraging — and  by  the 
time  the  market  price  is  10  cents  per 
dozen  the  vines  are  in  fine  condition 
to  yield  pickle  size. 

There  is  a diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  correct  size  for  pickles — usu- 
ally those  from  2 to  2 % inches  are 
in  demand — but  even  larger  than 
these  make  good  pickles.  It  requires 
eternal  vigilance  to  get  them  just  the 
right  size.  Have  the  pickle  keg 
ready,  wash  the  pickles,  lay  them  in 
the  keg,  sprinkle  over  some  salt,  pour 
in  a little  water,  put  on  a wooden  lid 
that  fits  inside  the  keg,  with  a weight 
on  it,  and  every  day  add  the  picking 
and  salt  until  you  are  satisfied  you 
“have  enough  for  the  family  supply; 
then  put  in  a layer  of  horseradish 
leaves,  the  wooden  lid  and  weight. 
We  used  to  think  it  necessary  to  pre- 
pare and  bottle  the  pickles  ready  for 
the  table,  but  salting  them  down  is 
so  much  more  convenient  at  the  time 
of  fruiting,  and  then  prepare  them 
as  they  are  needed.  This  is  the  mode 
of  preparation  for  table  use:  Pour 

boiling  water  over  the  pickles  for 
three  mornings,  draining  off  the  cold 
water.  If  the  pickles  are  not  as  solid 
as  you  like,  add  a little  alum  the  last 
time.  After  thoroughly  draining, 
then  pour  over  boiling  vinegar,  to 
which  has  been  added  to  your  taste 
sugar,  cinnamon  bark,  horseradish 
root  cut  in  small  pieces  and  a small 
red  pepper  if  you  want  them  hot.  In 
twenty-four  hours  you  will  have 
good,  wholesome  pickles. 

For  fear  you  have  not  this  excel- 
lent chow-chow  recipe,  I give  it  here 
for  while  you  are  salting  pickles  this 
can  be  made  while  cauliflower  is  in 
season. 

Take  one  quart  tiny  cucumbers,  one 
quart  sliced  cucumbers,  one  quart 
green  tomatoes  chopped  or  sliced;  one 
large  cauliflower;  four  green  peppers, 
cut  fine;  soak  24  hours  in  brine  of 
one  pint  salt  to  four  quarts  of  water; 
scald  and  drain.  One  cuf  flour,  six 
tablespoonfuls  mustard,  one  teaspoon- 
ful turmeric;  mix  with  cold  vinegar, 
making  a smooth  paste;  add  one  cup- 
ful sugar  and  vinegar  to  make  two 
quarts.  Cook  till  thick  and  smooth, 
then  add  the  vegetables,  cook  until 
well  heated  through  and  put  in  cans. 
Small  pickles  put  up  in  this  mustard 
dressing  keep  well  and  are  excellent 
eating. 

It  is  said  that  in  nature  there  are 
no  two  things  alike.  This  seems  to 
be  especially  verified  in  the  product 
of  this  vine.  Here  are  a number  just 
the  right  size,  smooth,  firm,  well-pro- 
portioned, and  perfect  in  the  shades 
of  green;  here  is  a little  shriveled 
yellow  one,  fit  only  to  be  cast  aside; 
there  is  a nest  of  long  slender  ones, 
just  right  for  slicing;  here  are  two 
very  close  together,  so  covered  with 
a network  of  vines  that  they  are  with 
difficulty  gotten  out;  one  is  smooth, 
well-formed  and  delicately  shaded 
with  various  tints  of  green.  The  other 
is  similar  to  it  in  size,  but  the  vines 
have  pressed  great  furrows  almost 
around  it.  As  I held  them  in  my 
hand  they  became  personified — they 
had  the  same  parent  stem,  the  same 
environment;  the  first  one  was  able 
to  resist  all  the  annoying  things,  the 
network  of  care  and  discouragements, 
and  became  a well-rounded,  perfect 
specimen;  while  the  other  bore  the 
marks  of  everything  that  crossed  it, 
thus  destroying  its  usefulness,  by  un- 
fitting it  for  the  place  it  should  fill. 

At  last,  when  I had  all  the  cucum- 
bers I could  use  and  other  duties 
were  pressing,  I turned  the  vines  over 
to  the  hired  man.  The  result  was  dis- 
astrous— some  days  the  picking  was 
neglected,  the  vines  were  tramped 
and  cut;  finally  there  were  only  large 
yellow  cucumbers  and  a few  tiny  ones, 
and  in  a very  short  time  there  was 
nothing  worth  picking.  I had  the 
experience  and  lessons,  the  keg  of 
pickles,  the  bottles  of  chow-chow,  and 
if  this  resume  has  given  a moment’s 
rest  or  pleasure,  then  the  cucumber 
bed  has  served  its  mission. 

it  it  it 

B.  F.  Stewart,  Rushville,  Mo.,  sug- 
gests that  in  view  of  the  large  peach 
crop  in  Northwest  Missouri,  now  is  a 
good  time  to  prepare  some  of  the  fin- 
est specimens  for  exhibit  at  horticul- 
tural meetings.  He  believes  growers 
should  put  up  some  of  their  best 
fruit  in  one  of  the  preserving  liquids, 
and  have  them  available  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes. 


Grapes,  in  their  many  varieties,  make 
one  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  to 
serve  upon  the  table  in  their  natural 
state,  and  one  sees  them  prepared  in 
any  other  way  but  seldom;  yet  there 
are  other  ways  of  using  grapes  which 
are  most  acceptable. 

Grape  Sauce. 

Pull  grapes  from  the  stems,  wash, 
place  in  sauce  pan  with  a very  little 
water,  and  allow  to  cook  till  soft.  Add 
sugar  to  taste  and  serve. 

If  preferred,  rub  the  grapes,  when 
sufficiently  cooked,  through  a colander 
to  remove  skins  and  seeds.  Then  add 
sugar  to  the  pulp,  cook  a little  longer, 
cool  and  serve.  This  makes  a most 
refreshing  sauce  for  a warm  day. 

Grape  Pie. 

Cook  grapes  according  to  the  second 
rule  for  sauce;  put  lower  crust  in  pie 
tin,  add  the  prepared  grapes,  a little 
flour  sprinkled  over,  and  a sprinkling 
of  spice,  cinnamon,  a tiny  bit  of  clove 
or  nutmeg.  Cover  with  an  upper  crust 
well  slit,  or  with  cross  strips  as  for 
cranberry  pie. 

Grape  Tarts. 

Make  tart  shells  as  usual  from  pie 
crust.  Cook  the  strained  grape  sauce  a 
little  thicker  than  for  sauce  or  pies, 
and  fill  shells  in  the  usual  manner. 

Fruit  Pudding. 

Stew  grapes  in  a sauce  pan.  adding 
a little  more  water  than  when  they  are 
to  be  used  for  sauce.  Strain,  add  enough 
sugar  to  suit  the  taste,  then,  while  hot, 
pour  over  thin  slices  of  bread,  prefer- 
ably baker’s.  Arrange  the  slices  of 
bread  in  a pudding  dish,  packing  close- 
ly; put  a heavy  plate  on  top  and  set 
on  the  ice  to  cool.  The  same  pudding 
may  be  made  with  crackers  instead  of 
bread.  When  cold  it  is  to  be  eaten 
with  sugar  and  whipped  cream.  Any 


Grapes  are  among  the  easiest  of 
fruits  to  prepare  for  winter  use,  be- 
cause they  seem  to  keep  well  under 
almost  any  condition;  but,  like  most 
fruit,  they  “turn  out’’  better  for  the 
careful  housewife  who  studies  their 
peculiarities.  My  mother  taught  me 
that  grapes,  to  be  good,  must  not  be 
cooked  whole;  if  we  would  best  pre- 
serve the  natural  flavor  we  must  cook 
pulp  and  skins  separately,  and  the  less 
we  cook  the  pulp  the  better.  She  al- 
ways popped  the  pulp  from  the  skins, 
taking  a grape  in  each  hand,  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger,  thus  doing 
two  at  a time,  and  it  was  surprising 
how  quickly  she  could  prepare  a pan- 
ful. Her  method  of 

Canning  Grapes 

was  as  follows:  Pack  a glass  jar  full 
of  the  pulp  of  the  grapes,  without 
cooking.  Make  a syrup  of  equal  meas- 
ures of  sugar  and  water,  and  cook  the 
skins  of  the  grapes  in  this  until  they 
become  tender,  then  pour  all,  boiling 
hot,  over  the  pulp,  filling  the  can  full. 
Set  the  can  in  a steamer  until  the  pulp 
reaches  the  boiling  point,  then  remove 
at  once  and  screw  the  cover  on  as 
tightly  as  possible. 

Canned  Grapes  (2). 

My  method  is  simpler,  and  easier  on 
the  hands;  but  I must  confess  that  the 
result  is  not  quite  as  satisfactory.  1 
pick  over  the  grapes  very  carefully, 
then  scald  them  in  hot  water  to  which 
I have  added  a tiny  pinch  of  soda; 
then  rinse  them  in  clear  hot  water  and 
pack  them  in  glass  jars.  Then  I set 
the  jars  on  a folded  cloth  in  a kettle 
of  cool  water,  and  let  them  remain 
until  the  water  boils.  When  the  grapes 
reach  the  boiling  point  I fill  the  cans 
full  of  syrup  made  of  equal  portions  of 
water  and  sugar  which  have  been 
boiled  and  clarified.  I immediately  re- 
move the  cans  from  the  fire,  set  them 
where  they  will  cool,  and  then  tighten 
the  covers. 

Canned  Grapes  (3). 

Pick  over  the  grapes,  scald  them, 
pack  them  in  glass  jars,  and  cover 
them  with  cold  water;  then  screw  down 
the  covers  and  keep  them  in  a cool, 
dark  cellar.  This  is  a recipe  given  me 
by  a friend,  who  says  she  has  kept 
grapes  perfectly  in  this  manner.  I 
have  never  tried  it,  so  do  not  vouch 
for  it;  but  I believe  it  is  worth  trying. 
My  friend  says  the  grapes  keep  their 
flavor  much  better  then  when  they 
are  cooked.  The  water  in  which  they 
are  washed  is  scalding  hot,  to  destroy 
any  germ  that  may  be  on  the  outside 
of  the  grape,  but  is  not  hot  enough  to 
cook  the  grape  at  all. 

Preserved  Grapes. 

Pop  the  grapes  from  the  pulp,  as  in 
the  first  given  method  of  canning, 
and  stew  them  very  gently  in  a porce- 
lain kettle  until  the  seeds  have  become 
loosened  sufficiently  to  be  easily  re- 
moved. Rub  the  pulp  through  a sieve, 
weigh  it,  with  the  skins,  and  to  every 
pound  allow  a pound  of  sugar.  Put 
the  skins  and  juice  back  into  the  ket- 
tle, cover  closely,  and  cook  slowly  un- 
til the  skins  are  tender.  Heat  the 
sugar  in  the  oven,  move  the  kettle  to 
the  back  of  the  stove,  and  add  the  hot 
sugar  while  the  juice  is  still  boiling, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil  at  all  after  the 
sugar  has  been  added,  as  that  will  give 
it  a taste  as  if  molasses  had  been  put 
in.  Keep  It  very  hot,  as  hot  as  pos- 
sible without  boiling,  until  the  sugar 
is  thoroughly  dissolved.  I usually  al- 
low about  fifteen  minutes,  then  I pour 


other  fruit  may  be  substituted  for  the 
grapes. 

Grape  Sponge. 

Dissolve  one-half  box  of  Knox's  gel- 
atone  in  one-half  pint  of  cold  water. 
Add  three-fourths  of  a cup  of  sugar, 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon  and  three- 
fourths  of  a cup  of  grape  juice,  set  on 
the  stove  and  boil  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  stirring  constantly.  Strain 
and  set  away  to  cool.  When  cool  and 
beginning  to  set,  beat  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  stiff,  and  whip  into  the  mix- 
ture, whipping  for  ten  minutes,  or  un- 
til it  becomes  of  the  consistency  of 
sponge.  Leave  it  rough  in  appearance 
and  set  on  ice  till  wanted.  Serve  with 
cream,  or  with  thin  custard. 

Grape  Ice. 

Boil  together  three  pints  of  water 
and  one  and  one-half  pints  of  sugar 
till  one  quart  remains.  Skim  and  add 
two  cups  of  grape  juice,  and  freeze  in 
ice  cream  freezer.  When  partly  frozen 
add  the  whites  of  five  eggs. 

To  Keep  Grapes. 

Remove  all  imperfect  grapes  from 
the  bunches,  and  wax  the  end  of  the 
stems  by  dipping  them  in  hot  sealing 
or  paraffine  wax.  Either  lay  them  in 
drawers  or  boxes,  so  that  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  each  bunch,  or  sus- 
pend them  by  the  small  end  from  a 
cord  or  barrel  hoop  attached  near  the 
ceiling — the  hoop,  if  used,  to  be  hung 
horizontally  by  means  of  three  cords. 
The  room  in  which  they  are  to  be  kept 
must  be  neither  too  dry  nor  too  damp, 
and  while  cool  must  be  free  from  dan- 
ger of  frost.  Grapes  may  be  kept  until 
quite  late  in  the  season  if  properly 
cared  for,  and  will  be  found  almost  if 
not  quite  as  g'ood  as  when  picked  from 
the  vines.  The  main  points  to  be 
looked  out  for  are  that  the  stems  are 
sealed,  the  bunches  each  given  plenty 
of  room,  and  the  temperature  right. 


the  fruit  into  cans  and  screw  on  the 
covers  securely. 

Grape  Jelly. 

Stew  the  grapes,  after  picking  them 
from  the  stems  and  rinsing  them  care- 
fully, then  pour  off  the  juice  and  strain 
through  a flannel  cloth,  being  careful 
not  to  squeeze  them  the  least  little  bit, 
for  even  a very  small  portion  of  pulp 
will  give  your  jelly  a cloudy  appear- 
ance. Add  the  sugar  hot  from  the 
oven,  and  after  the  juice  has  boiled  for 
fifteen  minutes,  then  let  it  boil  five 
minutes  longer,  and  pour  it  into  the 
jelly  glasses.  Set  the  glasses  on  a wet 
towel  before  pouring  in  the  jelly.  Green 
or  ripe  grapes  may  be  made  into  jelly, 
or  grapes  that  are  partially  ripe,  and 
you  will  find  that  grapes  combine  well 
with  many  other  varieties  of  fruit,  giv- 
ing as  many  different  flavors  as  you 
have  of  combinations. 

Grape  Marmalade. 

Prepare  the  fruit  as  for  jelly,  but 
press  the  pulp  through  a fine  sieve,  dis- 
carding only  the  seeds  and  skins.  Re- 
turn the  pulp  to  the  kettle  and  add 
two-thirds  as  much  sugar  as  for  jelly. 
Let  it  boil  until  of  the  required  con- 
sistency, then  seal  while  hot. 

Spiced  Jelly. 

Obtain  the  juice  as  in  making  any 
other  jelly,  using  half-ripe  grapes;  then 
to  every  quart  of  the  juice  add  a quart 
of  sugar,  a teaspoonful  of  cloves,  a 
dash  of  red  pepper  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  cinnamon.  Let  it  cook, 
hard,  for  twenty  minutes,  then  pour 
into  glasses.  This  is  nice  served  with 
meats. 

Canned  Grape  Juice. 

Press  the  juice  from  very  ripe 
grapes,  without  cooking  them,  strain 
it  through  a flannel  cloth,  and  to  each 
pint  of  the  juice  add  a cupful  of  gran- 
ulated sugar.  Let  it  heat  to  the  boil- 
ing point  then  seal  in  two  bottles.  We 
like  the  self-sealing  beer  bottles  for 
this  purpose.  This  makes  the  very 
nicest  fruit  juice. 

Another  method  is  to  mash  the  fruit 
and  heat  it  to  the  boiling  point,  then 
pour  it  into  the  flannel  bag  to  drain. 
Add  the  sugar,  heat  it  again,  and  seal 
as  above  directed.  This  grape  juice  has 
more  of  the  flavor  of  the  skins,  and 
some  people  like  it  better.  It  is 
thicker,  and  is  usually  thinned  with 
water  when  it  is  served  as  a drink.  It 
is  not  as  clear  as  the  juice  made  with- 
out cooking  the  grapes  before  strain- 
ing them.  Wild  grapes  make  excellent 
juice  for  medicinal  purposes.  White 
grapes  make  a very  nice  drink  for 
evening  entertainments. 

Spiced  Grapes. 

Pulp  the  grapes,  and  cook  the  pulps 
just  long  enough  to  free  the  seeds.  Put 
them  through  a sieve,  thus  removing 
the  seeds,  then  set  them  on  the  back  of 
the  range  where  they  will  keep  hot 
but  not  boil.  Meanwhile  the  skins  must 
be  cooking  in  vinegar.  To  seven 
pounds  of  the  fruit,  before  pulping,  add 
a pint  of  vinegar,  two  ounces  of  stick 
cinnamon,  one  ounce  of  whole  cloves, 
and  three  and  a half  pounds  of  light 
brown  sugar,  or  three  pounds  of  gran- 
ulated sugar — the  brown  preferred. 
When  the  skins  are  tender,  add  the 
pulps,  stir  thoroughly  together,  let 
boil  for,  perhaps,  five  minutes,  then 
pour  into  jars.  The  next  morning  drain 
off  all  the  juice  possible,  and  let  It 
boil  until  it  becomes  a thick  syrup, 
then  add  it  to  the  grapes  again,  stir 
well,  cover  with  a thin  cloth,  then  with 
a thick  layer  of  cotton  batting,  and  you 


have  something  nice  that  will  kf 
winter — If  you  have  enough  of 

Conserved  Grapes. 

Grapes  that  are  just  beginning  to 
ripen  are  best  for  this  purpose.  Pick 
them  over  carefully,  and  scald  them 
quickly,  then  to  five  pounds  of  the 
grapes  add  five  pounds  of  sugar,  the 
juice  from  five  large  juicy  oranges, 
and  two  pounds  of  good  raisins.  Cut 
the  orange  peel  into  bits  and  boil  it 
in  a very  small  amount  of  water  for  a 
few  minutes,  until  the  oil  is  extracted, 
then  drain  the  water  off  and  throw  It 
away.  Add  the  peel  to  the  grapes.  The 
raisins  should  be  chopped  and  seeded 
before  being  added  to  the  grapes.  Let 
all  boil  for  twenty  minutes,  then  put 
away  as  you  do  the  spiced  grapes. 

A nice  jelly  is  made  by  boiling  all 
together,  without  the  sugar  for  sev- 
eral hours,  then  straining  it  and  add- 
ing the  sugar  to  the  juice.  We  cal)  it 
a jelly,  but  it  is  about  half-way  be- 
tween jelly  and  marmalade. 

Dried  Grapes. 

These  are  very  nice,  but  there  are 
not  many  varieties  that  can  be  thus 
prepared  successfully.  The  juicy  grape 
is  not  as  good  for  the  purpose  as  the 
large  varieties  that  contain  a great 
deal  of  pulp.  I simply  heat  mine  in  the 
oven,  sprinkling  sugar  as  often  as  it 
seems  necessary.  I use  white  plates 
for  the  purpose,  spreading  the  grapes 
on  in  very  thin  layers.  I keep  them 
as  hot  as  possible  without  their  burn- 
ing, and  stir  them  frequently.  As 
they  become  dry,  I put  the  contents 
of  several  plates  on  one,  thus  making 
space  for  more.  I have  a gasoline 
oven  that  I use  for  this  purposes — - 
keep  it  on  the  back  porch,  with  the 
blaze  turned  low,  and  the  work  is 
thus  done  without  inconvenience. 

Candied  Grapes. 

For  the  following  recipe  I am  in- 
debted to  the  friend  who  cans  her 
grapes  without  cooking  them.  I have 
tasted  her  candied  grapes  and  they  are 
fine.  This  is  the  way  she  makes  them: 
Select  perfect  bunches,  not  very  large. 
Remove  the  seeds  from  each  grape, 
using  a large  pin  for  the  purpose.  This 
is  slow  work  at  first,  but  one  soon 
learns  to  do  it  quickly,  and  without 
breaking  the  grape  very  badly.  Boil 
clarified  sugar  until  it  is  nearly  ready 
to  "candy,”  and  set  it  where  it  will 
keep  hot.  Boil  the  bunches  of  grapes 
for  five  minutes,  being  careful  not  to 
break  them,  then  lift  them  gently  and 
place  them  on  earthen  pans.  Pour  the 
syrup  over  them,  cover  them  closely, 
and  let  them  remain  over  night.  The 
next  morning  pour  off  all  the  syrup, 
let  it  boil  for  five  minutes,  skimming 
carefullv.  and  pour  it  over  the  grapes 
again.  Do  this  four  times,  allowing  a 
day  or  two  to  elapse  after  the  first 
time  between  boilings.  As  will  be  seen, 
onlv  a few  bunches  can  be  cooked  at  a 
time,  for  they  should  not  crowd  each 
other  in  the  pan  while  boiling,  or  while 
standing  in  the  syrup  that  must  be 
poured  off.  After  the  last  boiling,  the 
grapes  may  be  loosely  packed  in  a jar 
before  the  syrup  is  poured  over  them. 

^ ^ 4^ 

If  your  subscription  has  expired,  you 
can  send  your  renewal  and  a new  sub- 
scriber both  for  $1.  This  is  two  for 
one.  Get  a new  subscription  and  send 
with  your  renewal  today. 

^ ^ 

Pear  Blight  in  California. 

Reference  has  been  made  several 
times  to  the  fact  that  pear  blight  has 
appeared  in  California  orchards,  and 
that  a systematic  effort  is  being  made 
to  stamp  out  the  disease.  Growers 
realized  that  any  action  to  be  effec- 
tive must  include  all  orchards,  and 
they  have  united  to  fight  the  disease. 
An  examination  was  made  of  208,300 
trees,  and  almost  4 per  cent  of  this 
number  were  condemned  and  de- 
stroyed. The  hold-over  cankers  were 
cut  out  and  this  season  there  is  very 
little  blight  among  trees  which  last 
year  seemed  doomed  to  destruction. 
This  shows  what  organized  effort  can 
accomplish.  The  work  is  still  being 
continued,  and  the  growers  believe 
they  will  win  the  fight. 


WELD  WITH  ITCHING  HUMOR. 


Eruption  Broke  Out  in  Spots  All  Over 
Body — Cured  at  expense  of  Only 
$1.25 — Thanks  Cutieura. 


“The  Cutieura  Remedies  cured  me 
of  my  skin  disease,  and  I am  very 
thankful  to  you.  My  trouble  was 
eruption  of  the  skin,  which  broke  out 
in  spots  all  over  my  body,  and  caused 
a continual  itching  which  nearly 
drove  me  wild  at  times.  I got  med- 
icine of  a doctor,  but  it  did  not  cure 
me,  and  when  I saw  in  a paper  your 
ad,  I sent  to  you  for  the  Cutieura 
book  and  studied  my  case  in  it.  I 
then  went  to  the  drug  store  and 
bought  me  one  cake  of  Cutieura  Soap, 
one  box  of  Cutieura  Ointment  and 
one  vial  of  Cutieura  Pills.  From  the 
first  application  I received  relief.  I 
used  the  first  set  and  two  extra  cakes 
of  Cutieura  Soap,  and  was  completely 
cured.  I had  suffered  for  two  years, 
and  I again  thank  Cutieura  for  my 
cure.  Claude  N.  Jackson,  Maple 
Grove  Farm,  R.  F.  D,  2,  Walnut, 
Kan.,  June  15,  1905.” 


GRAPES  TOR  WINTER 
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Tears  in  Their  Fresh  State 

By  Mina  L.  Colvles 


A good  pear  can  scarcely  be  Im- 
proved upon  by  any  manner  of  treat- 
ment, yet  when  the  fruit  is  in  season 
a good  housekeeper  likes  to  know  of 
various  attractive  ways  of  serving  It 
so  that  her  daily  bill-of-fare  may  have 
no  hint  of  monotony. 

linked  Pears. 

Pears,  baked  like  apples  and  served 
with  cream,  are  delicious  either  hot  or 
cold.  If  the  cream  is  whipped,  the 
dish  will  be  even  more  attractive  and 
palatable. 

Pear  Sauce, 

Pears  may  be  peeled  and  cooked  like 
apple  sauce,  and  served  either  plain  or 
with  cream.  This  sauce  may  be  used 
as  a dessert  if  a plain  white  cake  or 
sponge  cake  is  served  with  it. 

Pears  for  Shortcake. 

Ripe  peaches  are  often  used  as  a 
fruit  filling  for  shortcake,  but  pears 
are  less  often  used  in  this  way.  The 
pear  shortcake,  however,  deserves  to 
be  better  known.  Make  the  shortcake 
by  any  good  baking  powder  biscuit 
recipe,  rolling  out  in  two  layers,  and 
baking  one  upon  the  other,  with  butter 
spread  between.  When  baked,  spread 
each  layer  with  ripe  pears,  pared, 
cored  and  cut  into  small  bits,  and 
lightly  sugared.  Pile  whipped  cream 
on  top,  and  you  have  a dessert  fit  for 
the  most  honored  guest. 

Hock  Cream. 

Boil  in  a double  cooker  one  cup  of 
rice  with  one  quart  of  milk  until  soft. 
Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  a 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Pour  into  a 
pudding  dish  and  cover  with  pears, 
peeled  and  cut  into  bits.  Beat  together 
the  whites  of  five  eggs,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  powdered  sugar  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  rich  cream,  until  a 
stiff  froth,  and  spread  roughly  over 
the  top  of  the  pudding.  Place  in  the 
oven  till  lightly  browned,  and  serve 
at  once. 

linked  Pear  Custard. 

Stew  pears  as  for  sauce.  Take  one 
pint  of  the  pear,  mashed  fine,  one  pint 
of  sweet  milk,  four  eggs,  one  cup  of 
sugar  and  a little  nutmeg.  Mix  thor- 
oughly and  bake  in  a slow  oven  as  you 
would  a plain  baked  custard. 


Pears  must  be  handled  with  care,  or 
they  will  become  mashed  and  unpleas- 
ant to  sight  as  well  as  taste.  When 
preparing  them  for  winter  use,  the  best 
results  will  be  obtained  by  cooking 
only  a few  at  a time.  Pare  them  as 
you  cook  them,  for  the  quicker  you  can 
get  them  into  hot  syrup  after  they  are 
pared,  the  better  they  will  be.  I have 
several  small  granite  basins,  partially 
filled  with  syrup  heated  to  the  boiling 
point.  I stand  them  all  on  t h^e  back 
of  the  range,  and  fill  them,  alternate- 
ly, moving  them  over  the  fire  as  soon 
as  they  are  filled.  I throw  the  pears 
into  the  hot  syrup  as  soon  as  they  are 
made  ready — never  cooking  more  than 
enough  for  a quart  can  in  one  basin  at 
a time,  and  oftener  filling  pint  cans 
instead  of  larger  ones. 

To  be  extra  good,  pears  should  be 
quite  ripe.  There  is  an  unpleasant 
flavor,  in  my  opinion,  to  pears  that  are 
canned  when  too  green,  as  well  as  in 
fruit  that  has  stood  in  a store  until 
it  is  wilted.  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
no  fruit  that  needs  to  be  preserved  as 
soon  as  picked  as  pears  do.  While 
they  seem  to  look  well,  when  packed 
in  baskets,  any  one  who  has  canned 
them  fresh  from  the  tree  can  detect  a 
flavor  in  preserved  wilted  pears  that 
is  not  pleasant.  However,  we  cannot 
all  have  them  right  from  the  tree,  and 
many  must  make  the  best  of  what  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fruit  stores.  We 
can,  however,  remember  that  the  best 
fruit  is  seldom  to  be  found  on  bar- 
gain counters,  and  that,  for  preserving 
purposes,  we  make  a great  mistake 
when  we  look  for  bargains  in  pears. 

Canned  Pears. 

Make  a syrup  of  granulated  sugar 
and  water,  letting  it  boil  until  all  the 
scum  has  been  removed.  Do  not  make 
it  too  sweet.  The  best  canned  pears  I 
ever  ate  were  put  up  in  a syrup  made 
of  one  cupful  of  sugar  to  a quart  of 
water.  Pare  and  quarter  the  pears, 
and  throw  them  Into  the  boiling  syrup, 
taking  care  not  to  crowd  them.  Let 
them  boil  until  they  can  easily  be 
pierced  with  a fork.  There  is  a great 
difference  in  pears  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  cooking  required,  but  they 
never  cook  as  quickly  as  most  fruit. 
Dip  them  carefully  into,  glass  jars 
when  done,  and  seal  them  as  you  would 
any  other  fruit. 

Canned  Pears  (2). 

Place  a folded  eloth  in  the  bottom  of 
your  steamer,  and  then  put  in  a few 
layers  of  pears,  which  have  been  pared, 
cored  and  quartered.  Cover  the 
steamer  closely,  set  it  over  a kettle  of 
boiling  water,  and  steam  the  pears  un- 
til perfectly  tender,  then  pack  them  in 
hot  glass  jars  and  pour  boiling  syrup 
over  them.  Stand  the  jars  in  the 
steamer  and  let  them  steam  for  half  an 
hour — not  so  long  if  you  can  cover  the 
steamer;  then  screw  down  the  lids  as 
closely  as  possible.  A few  spoonfuls 
of  lemon  juice  added  to  the  syrup  will 
greatly  improve  the  flavor  of  the 
pears. 

Canned  Pears  (3). 

Prepare  the  pears  as  above  directed, 
■k  them  closely  in  glass  Jars;  screw 


A Dish  of  Snow. 

Cook  six  large  pears  till  soft  and 
strain  the  pulp.  Whip  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  with  sugar  to  sweeten  till 
stiff.  Beat  in  the  strained  pear  till 
the  whole  becomes  firm;  flavor  if  de- 
sired. This  is  delicious  heaped  in 
spoonfuls  upon  a plain  custard,  or  it 
may  be  served  with  sweetened  cream, 
as  an  accompaniment  to  light  cake  or 
wafers. 

Pear  Holey  Poley. 

Roll  out  biscuit  dough  to  a half  inch 
in  thickness  and  spread  thickly  over 
it  pears  which  have  been  pared,  cored 
and  cut  in  slices.  Sprinkle  with  sugar 
and  roll  up,  pinching  ends  and  seam 
closely.  Bake  in  an  over  or  baste  into 
a cloth  and  steam  one  and  one-half 
hours.  Cut  in  slices  across  the  roll  and 
serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 

Brown  Betty. 

Place  in  the  bottom  of  a buttered 
pudding  dish  a layer  of  sweetened  pear 
sauce,  add  a few  bits  of  butter  and  a 
layer  of  cracker  crumbs.  Sprinkle  the 
crumbs  with  a little  cinnamon  and  add 
more  sauce,  alternating  the  layers  and 
adding  crumbs  last.  Bake  in  oven, 
and  eat  while  hot  with  sugar  and 
cream. 

Quick  Puff  Pudding. 

Sift  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow- 
der and  a little  salt  with  one  pint  of 
flour,  and  stir  into  milk  until  a soft 
batter  is  made.  Place  buttered  cups  in- 
side a steamer  and  drop  into  each  cup 
a spoonful  of  batter,  then  one  of  pears 
cut  into  small  pieces,  or  pear  sauce  if 
more  convenient.  Cover  with  another 
spoonful  of  batter  and  steam  twenty 
minutes.  Eat  with  any  desired  pudding 
sauce. 

Pear  and  Tapioca  Pudding. 

Add  to  one  and  one-half  pints  of  cold 
water  one-half  teacup  of  tapioca.  Place 
over  the  fire  to  cook  till  clear,  stirring 
constantly.  Sweeten  and  flavor  with 
nutmeg.  Place  in  a deep  baking  dish 
six  or  eight  pared  and  cored  pears, 
pour  the  tapioca  over  them  and  bake 
in  the  oven  till  pears  are  soft.  Serve 
cold  with  cream. 


set  the  jars  in  a kettle  of  warm  water. 
Put  excelsior  in  the  bottom  of  the  ket- 
tle upon  which  to  set  the  jars.  Let  the 
water  reach  with  an  an  inch  of  the 
tops.  Set  the  kettle  where  the  water 
will  boil  steadily  for  at  least  an  hour, 
or  until  the  pears  have  had  time  to 
become  thoroughly  cooked.  When  done, 
open  the  jars  and  fill  them  to  over- 
flowing with  fruit  from  one  of  them, 
then  seal  quickly  and  set  away.  As 
you  will  see  neither  water  nor  sugar  is 
used  in  this  recipe.  There  must  al- 
ways be  an  extra  can  from  which  to 
fill  the  others. 

Ginger  Pears. 

The  hard  pears  are  best  suited  for 
this  purpose.  Pare,  core  and  slice  them 
very  thin;  then  .to  eight  pounds  of 
pears  add  eight  pounds  of  sugar,  the 
juice  of  four  lemons,  a pint  of  water, 
and  half  a pound  of  ginger  root  sliced 
very  thin.  Cut  the  lemon  rinds  into 
strips  and  add.  Boil  all  together  for 
an  hour.  This  is  the  recipe  as  given 
me  by  a lady  whose  ginger  pears  i 
liked  very  much.  After  experimenting 
with  it,  I made  a few  changes  that  we 
like.  I grate  the  lemon  instead  of 
using  it  in  strips,  and  add  it  to  the  pears 
after  chopping  them,  also.  The  ginger 
root  is  scraped  fine.  I like  the  green 
ginger  root  best.  Instead  of  cooking 
the  fruit  for  an  hour.  I cook  it  several 
hours,  then  put  it  away  in  jelly 
glasses.  My  friend  treats  hers  more 
like  preserves,  and  when  they  are  done 
most  of  the  ingredients  may  be  distin- 
guished— something  like  pickles.  It  is 
all  a matter  of  taste. 

Sweet  Pickled  Pears. 

The  small,  rather  hard  pear  is  best 
for  tills  purpose,  and  there  is  comfort 
for  city  people  in  the  fact  that  they 
need  not  come  as  directly  from  the  tree 
as  when  they  are  to  be  used  for  can- 
ning purposes.  Make  a pickle  of  sugar, 
vinegar  and  spices,  as  for  any  sweet 
pickled  fruit,  and  when  it  boils,  throw 
in  the  pears,  whole,  and  let  them  cook 
until  they  can  easily  be  pierced  with  a 
fork.  Then  turn  them  into  a large 
stone  jar.  Next  morning,  drain  off  the 
syrup,  boil  it.  and  again  pour  it  over 
the  pears.  Two  or  three  days  later, 
put  pears  and  all  over  the  fire,  let 
them  come  to  a boil,  and  they  are 
ready  for  use.  They  are  easily  kept  in 
stone  jars,  if  held  under  the  pickle  \yith 
a plate,  and  carefully  covered  with 
oiled  paper  closely  tied  down  around 
the  edges. 

Penr  Preserve. 

Pare,  halve  and  core  the  pears,  then 
steam  them,  as  directed  in  the  second 
recipe  for  canned  pears,  until  they  are 
perfectly  tender.  Make  a syrup,  allow- 
ing three-fourths  of  a pound  of  sugar 
to  a pound  of  fruit.  While  it  is  hot. 
but  not  boiling,  put  in  the  steamed 
pears  and  let  them  boil  until  they  look 
clear  all  through.  Watch  them  'close- 
ly and  rem.ove  each  piece  as  soon  as  it 
is  done.  You  will  find  that  some 
pieces  cook  much  more  readily  than 
others.  Put  them  in  glass  jars,  boil 
the  syrup  until  it  is  nearly  ready  to 
candv.  then  pour  it  over  them,  sealing 
: .Vi-trlv.  ,\  nice  > r •-.<  -Vi-  N made 


by  mixing  one-third  quinces  to  two- 
thirds  pears.  Lemon  juice  or  extract 
of  lemon,  or  a few  bits  of  lemon  rind 
boiled  in  the  syrup  and  then  removed, 
impart  a flavor  that  many  like.  I use 
all  such  devices  in  order  to  secure  a 
variety  of  flavors.  We  like  whole 
cloves  stuck  into  the  pears  before  they 
are  steamed — just  a few.  I have  mixed 
oranges  with  my  peach  preserves,  and 
found  them  very  nice.  Last  year  I 
used  strawberry  juice  instead  of  water 
with  which  to  make  the  syrup  for 
them,  and  it  was  delicious.  I hap- 
pened to  have  a can  of  the  juice  left 
over  from  the  strawberry  season.  This 
year  I mean  to  mix  rhubarb  with  pears 
for  at  least  one  can  of  preserves. 

Sour  I'lekles. 

Make  a pickle  of  good  vinegar,  with 
a very  little  sugar — -about  one  table- 
spoonful of  sugar  to  a cupful  of  vine- 
gar. Add  a few  whole  cloves,  a stick 
of  cinnamon,  a little  allspice,  a few 
bits  of  ginger  root,  a few  nasturtium 
pods,  a green  pepper,  a few  mustard 
seeds  and  a small  root  of  horseradish. 
Let  all  boil  until  the  vinegar  is  well 
flavored,  then  put  in  small  whole  pears 
and  let  them  cook  until  tender.  Pack 
them  in  glass  jars,  fill  in  with  the 
pickle  and  seal  at  once.  The  liquor 
may  or  may  not  be  strained,  as  de- 
sired; but  if  strained  must  be  again 
heated  to  the  boiling  point  before  it  is 
poured  over  the  pears.  We  are  very 
fond  of  this  pickle.  I am  sorry  I can- 
not give  exact  proportions,  but  the  fact 
is,  1 always  put  in  things  until  the  re- 
sult suits  my  palate.  I have  never 
known  of  any  one  else  who  put  up 
pears  in  this  way. 

Mixed  Fruit  Pickles. 

This  recipe  is,  like  that  preceding  it, 
the  result  of  an  experiment,  and  we 
have  found  it  very  good.  I chanced  to 
have  a few  sweet  pickled  crap-apples 
left  over  in  a jar  that  I wanted  for  my 
sweet  pickled  pears,  so,  not  .to  waste 
them,  I mixed  them — cooked  them  to- 
gether— and  we  liked  them.  So,  last 
year,  I provided  a large  crock  into 
which  I put  the  "left-overs”  of  all  my 
sweet-pickled  fruit,  and  when  the 
canning  season  was  over  that  jar  con- 
tained sweet-pickled  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  watermelons,  plums  and  apri- 
cots. Whenever  a new  fruit  was  add- 
ed, I heated  the  contents  of  the  jar  and 
mixed  all  thoroughly  together.  Just 
try  it,  and  see  if  you  do  not  like  it. 

MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES. 


Canning  Grapes. 

Remove  grapes  from  stems  as  nearly 
whole  as  possible.  Fill  glass  fruit  jars 
full,  after  washing  grapes.  Have  boil- 
ing water  ready  and  pour  same  over 
grapes,  drain  off  the  water  and  repeat 
till  you  have  poured  boiling  water  over 
each  can  three  times.  Have  a syrup  of 
white  sugar  and  water  boiling  hot, 
pour  over  grapes  and  seal. 

Grapes  put  up,  as  above,  are  as  near- 
ly like  fresh  grapes  as  it  is  possible  to 
can  them.  The  juice  poured  off  a can 
of  these  grapes  is  excellent  for  a sick 
person. — Harriet  E.  Chandler,  Argen- 
tine, Kan. 

Grapes  in  Tlieir  Season. 

For  breakfast,  grapes  are  best  served 
on  their  stems  in  large  bunches  with 
part  of  their  foliage.  For  luncheon  or 
supper  serve  the  following  pudding: 
Put  bread  crumbs  or  a layer  of  sponge 
cake  in  a granite  pan.  Cover  with  the 
pulp  of  grapes,  mixed  with  half  as 
much  sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Bake  twenty  minutes.  When  done, 
cover  with  the  whites  of  the  eggs  well 
beaten,  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  and  brown  in  the  oven.  For 
dinner,  serve  the  sweetened  pulp  in 
shortcake,  or  put  it  in  a granite  pan, 
cover  with  a good  biscuit  dougb.  leav- 
ing spaces  for  steam  to  escape,  sprinkle 
over  with  granulated  sugar,  and  bake. 
Serve  with  a good  sauce  made  by  cook- 


ing a cupful  of  sugar  with  half  a cup- 
ful of  water.  When  sugar  is  melted 
remove  from  the  stove,  pour  over  a 
well-beaten  white  of  an  egg.  or  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter. — Mrs.  S.  E. 
Matthews,  Tabor,  Iowa. 

Putting  Up  Grapes. 

Press  ripe  grapes  through  a sieve. 
There  are  machines  made  for  the  pur- 
pose if  large  quantities  are  used.  Strain 
the  pulp  through  a cloth.  Part  of  the 
juice  may  be  made  into  jelly,  using 
one-third  sugar,  unless  one  wishes  it 
firm  and  sweet,  when  one-half  as  much 
sugar  as  juice  is  required.  After  being 
brought  to  the  boiling  point  the  rest  of 
the  juice  may  be  canned  for  drinking. 
If  bottles  are  used,  make  a small  hole 
through  the  cork.  When  filled,  invert 
the  bottle  in  melted  sealing  wax.  Part 
of  the  pulp  left  in  the  cloth  can  be 
canned,  after  heating.  Label  the  jars. 
"Pie  Grapes.”  For  grape  butter  add 
half  as  much  sugar  as  pulp,  cook  two 
hours,  and  can.  For  jam  add  as  much 
sugar  as  pulp  (pound  for  pound),  and 
cook  three  or  four  hours,  being  careful 
not  to  scorch.  This  will  keep  in  stone 
iars  if  put  in  a cool  place.- — Mrs.  S.  B. 
Matthews,  Tabor,  Iowa. 

Canned  Green  Grapes  for  Pies. 

Before  the  seeds  get  hard,  cut  the 
grapes  from  the  stem,  leaving  a small 
piece  of  the  stem  on  the  grape  so  as 
not  to  break  the  skin  of  the  grapes. 
Place  them  in  a glass  jar,  seal  tightly 
and  set  aside  until  you  wish  to  use 
them.  I have  kept  them  two  years  put 
up  in  this  manner.  I add  sugar  and 
cook  them  when  I make  my  pies. — 
Mrs.  Herber  H.  Ranney,  Cape  Girar- 
deau, Mo. 

Grape  Catsup. 

Take  two  quarts  of  grapes  after  they 
are  removed  from  the  stems,  wash 
to  remove  whatever  dirt  may  adhere 
to  them.  Put  in  a graniteware  sauce 
pan.  pour  over  them  one  quart  of  vin- 
egar and  cook  until  grapes  are  soft, 
then  rub  through  a sieve.  Return  to 
sauce  pan,  add  one  and  a half  pounds 
of  brown  sugar.  one  tablespoonful 
each  of  cloves  and  cinnamon,  one-half 
tablespoonful  of  salt,  one-fourth  tea- 
spoonful  of  cayenne  pepper  (more  or 
less  as  may  suit  the  taste).  Cook  until 
of  the  consistency  of  tomato  catsup. 
Put  into  wide-mouth  bottles  or  glass 
cans.  This  is  excellent. — Mrs.  Carrie 
Bingham,  Spring  Hill,  Kan. 

Canned  Grapes. 

Pick  grapes  from  stems,  without 
breaking  their  skins,  and  fill  iars.  Pour 
over  them  a hot  syrup  made  of  one 
cupful  of  water  to  two  cupfuls  of 
sugar.  Seal.  Taste  like  fresh  grapes. 
— Mrs.  J.  F.  Todd,  Neola,  Iowa. 

■Sfe  ^ 

Meat  that  has  gathered  moisture  in 
the  refrigerator  should  be  dried  in 
the  oven  before  being  sent  to  the 
table,  even  if  it  is  to  be  eaten  cold. 
Meat  is  often  wasted  just  from  a lack 
of  this  care.  A saucer  containing 
charcoal  should  be  kept  in  every  re- 
frigerator. more  especially  in  the  sum- 
mer..— Mrs.  A.  J.  K.,  Brigham,  Utah. 

■aJS.  ^ 

Did  you  ever  make  mucilage  out  of 
onion  juice?  We  use  the  Spanish  on- 
ions, which,  when  boiled  for  some 
time,  yield  a very  adhesive  fluid, 
which  is  invaluable  in  the  canning 
season,  when  one  wishes  to  paste 
labels  on  glass  cans,  and  on  the  tin 
cans  which  are  so  handy  for  dried 
fruits. — Mrs.  A.  G.  H.,  Winona,  Minn. 


11  PLATTt  ^ 

In  COLORADO  is  a region  full  of  advantages  for 
upbuilders  of  new  homes,  and  rich  with 
opportunity  for  farmers  and  investors, 
is  reached  via  the 

Union  Pacific 


Acres  of  this  wonderful  valley  are  now  open 
for  settlement.  Take  advantage 
of  homeseekers’ 

LOW  RATES 

to  South  Platte  Valley  and  Colorado  points 
and  see  this  country  for  yourself. 

INQUIRE  OF 

E.  L.  LOMAX,  G.  P.  A.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Preparing  Tears  for  Winter  Use 

By  Mrs.  Walter  Walters 
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Toultry  Department 


Shade  and  Water. 

The  absence  of  shade  and  the  neg- 
lect to  provide  fresh  water  during 
the  hot  months  will  cause  great  suf- 
fering among  fowls.  The  humane! 
poultryman  will  not  neglect  these  two 
important  items.  The  water  pail 
should  make  the  rounds  as  frequently 
as  the  feed  pail,  and  in  very  hot 
weather  fresh  water  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  mid-day  meal.  An  ideal 
range  upon  which  to  rear  young  stock 
would  be  an  orchard  or  lot  covered 
with  small  trees  or  brush,  having  a 
living  spring  nearby,  with  pastures, 
meadow  land  or  grain  field  adjacent 
and  over  which  the  chicks  might  have 
free  range.  With  such  a location  the 
hen  man  is  on  "easy  street”  in  many 
respects,  as  it  will  only  be  necessary 
for  him  to  feed  regularly  and  protect 
the  flock  from  their  natural  enemies, 
which  are  very  likely  to  abound  in 
such  locations.  Not  all  of  us,  how- 
ever, can  have  such  a range  “made 
to  order,”  consequently  deficiencies 
must  be  provided  for  artificially.  A 
substitute  may  be  arranged  by  driv- 
ing four  stakes  in  the  ground  and 
covering  over  the  top  with  limbs  cut 
from  trees  of  pieces  of  old  boards. 
These  sheds  may  be  low,  and  need 
not  be  more  than  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  requiring  very  little  work  to 
make  them  and  no  expensive  ma- 
terials. Have  plenty  of  them,  so  that 
the  chicks  will  not  be  obliged  to 
crowd  together  when  trying  to  escape 
the  hot  sun.  In  the  production  of 
fine  exhibition  fowls,  shade  and 
plenty  of  it  is  a necessity,  as  all  white 
fowls  and  many  partly-colored  ones 
will  become  "brassy”  or  faded  if  al- 
lowed in  strong  sunlight.  Many  of  the 
winners  at  Madison  Square  and  other 
large  Eastern  shows  are  said  to  have 
been  raised  entirely  in  the  shade,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
fancier  who  is  planning  for  a long 
string  of  premiums  will  greatly  im- 
prove his  chances  for  the  same  by 
giving  due  attention  to  the  matter  of 
shade  for  the  growing  chicks  and 
adult  fowls  as  well.  Under  such  treat- 
ment the  plumage  will  retain  all  its 
natural  brightness,  and  the  fowls  will 
present  a much  neater  and  cleaner 
appearance  than  if  allowed  to  become 
faded  and  dingy. 

MRS.  B.  F.  WILCOXON. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

it 

Hopper  Method  of  Poultry  Feeding. 

Of  late  there  has  been  much  said 
concerning  the  "hopper  method”  of 
feeding  poultry.  This  method  is  to 
feed  all  dry  food  in  a V-shaped  hop- 
per, with  a small  opening  at  the  bot- 
tom to  allow  access  by  the  fowls  to 
the  food  contained  in  the  hopper. 
The  hopper  is  filled  as  often  as  nec- 
essary, and  the  fowls  help  themselves 
to  what  they  want. 

The  Maine  and  Connecticut  Exper- 
iment Stations  have  both  reported 
very  favorably  upon  this  method,  and 
the  claim  is  made  that  where  fowls 
have  access  to  different  kinds  of  food 
they  select  a balanced  ration  which  is 
better  adapted  to  their  needs  than  a 
ration  that  the  poultryman  might  fix 
up  for  them. 

After  having  tried  this  method,  the 
Maine  Station  reports; 

“We  have  never  had  so  many  eggs 
laid  during  the  winter  months  by  a 
like  number  of  hens.” 

This  statement  is  made  by  reason 
of  their  having  fed  550  Barred  Rock 
pullets  by  the  hopper  method,  on  all 
dry  feed.  They  further  state  that  the 
number  of  hens  lost  during  the  win- 
ter was  less  than  ever  before. 

The  Connecticut  Station  makes  even 
a stronger  claim  for  this  method; 
There  were  24  Rhode  Island  Red  pul- 
lets brought  to  laying  maturity  at 
four  and  a half  months  old. 

At  the  Main  Experiment  Station 
farm  last  December  there  were  2,000 
Barred  Rock  pullets  grown  on  the 
hopper  method  of  feeding  and  being 
fed  on  dry  food  in  the  same  manner. 
It  required  the  services  of  but  one 
man  to  attend  to  the  work  of  feeding, 
watering,  etc.,  of  those  2,000  birds,  in 
addition  to  which  he  packed  all  the 
eggs  for  market;  the  2,000  pullets 
were  laying  at  the  rate  of  600  eggs 
per  day. 

The  saving  of  labor  and  expense 
by  this  method  will  be  readily  seen, 
as  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  feed- 
ing and  watering  no  one  man  could 
attend  to  such  a number  of  birds. 


Some  of  the  opponents  of  this 
method  of  feeding  claim  they  can  get 
their  chicks  to  eat  twice  as  much  by 
the  old  method  of  feeding  at  stated 
intervals.  Perhaps  this  is  true,  and 
doubtless  that  is  why  by  the  old 
method  so  many  more  chicks  have 
indigestion  and  kindred  diseases. 

In  the  Deseret  Farmer  a Mr.  Gor- 
line  reports  that  he  has  been  success- 
ful following  this  method. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Gorline  has 
fed  all  chicks  by  the  dry  method,  and 
as  soon  as  the  chicks  are  old  enough 
to  eat,  a plentiful  supply  of  grit  and 
chick  feed  is  kept  constantly  before 
the  brood  so  that  they  may  help 
themselves  whenever  they  desire,  and 
the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory 
indeed.  There  have  been  almost  no 
cases  of  indigestion,  not  one  case  of 
leg  weakness  and  not  a case  of  stag- 
gers or  kindred  ailments;  even  when 
as  many  as  100  chicks  have  been 
placed  in  one  brood,  which  experi- 
enced poultrymen  generally  consider 
inviting  a great  loss,  the  losses  from 
death  were  less  than  where  50  chicks 
were  kept  in  a brood  by  the  old 
method. 

“For  layers,  the  hopper  method  of 
feeding  has  been  found  most  satisfac- 
tory, with  the  exception  of  the  mash. 
Better  results  have  been  obtained  by 
feeding  a mash  of  two  parts  bran  to 
one  part  each  of  shorts  and  alfalfa 
meal  scalded  with  soup,  taken  from 
lean  meat  boiled  daily  for  the  chicks. 

"The  soup  is  first  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  poured  scalding  hot 
over  the  alfalfa  meal,  forming  a thick 
green  slop,  which  is  then  poured  over 
the  bran  and  shorts  and  the  whole 
mixed  to  a crumbly  consistency  and 
on  cold  days  feed  hot  to  the  layers, 
and  to  say  that  they  relish  the  mix- 
ture is  putting  it  mildly.  It  is  better 
to  feed  this  hot  mash  at  noon,  and 
by  4 o’clock  the  birds  will  be  ready  to 
hunt  the  feed  boxes  and  get  their 
fill  before  roosting  time.  If  fed  in 
the  morning  or  in  the  evening,  the 
birds  will  neglect  the  grain. 

“Young  chicks  will  also  appreciate 
such  a mash  and  will  take  it  in  pref- 
erence to  anything  save  lean  meat, 
and  I have  never  been  able  to  discover 
any  bad  effects  from  its  use,  with  the 
result  that  the  chicks  always  get  a 
taste  of  this  mash  daily  because  they 
seem  to  like  it  so  much.” 

it 

Yarding  Domestic  Poultry. 

In  their  natural  state,  fowls  have 
unlimited  range.  They  are  free  to 
roam  wherever  their  fancy  leads  them. 
But  in  their  domesticated  state  it  is 
different.  They  are  under  different 
conditions,  and  their  mode  of  living 
must  be  radically  changed.  In  their 
natural  state  the  hens  do  not  lay  two 
hundred  eggs  per  year,  neither  do 
they  attain  a weight  of  ten  or  twelve 
pounds.  These  are  changes  brought 
about  by  domestication  and  the  man- 
ner of  their  living  must  be  changed 
to  meet  them.  To  secure  the  best  re- 
sults, the  birds  must  be  yarded  for 
reasons  that  will  follow. 

It  is  found  by  actual  experiment 
that  to  get  the  maximum  results  lay- 
ing hens  should  be  confined  within 
certain  limits.  For  a hen  to  lay  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
eggs  per  year  means  a great  drain  on 
her  vitality.  If  she  is  allowed  to  roam 
over  unliminted  areas,  much  of  the 
food  assimilated  will  go  toward  build- 
ing up  the  energy  thus  expended, 
whereas  it  should  aid  in  producing 
more  eggs.  For  breeding  birds,  the 
reasons  for  confining  them  should  be 
even  more  evident.  The  fancier  must 
have  his  fences  of  sufficient  height 
that  he  may  be  certain  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  birds  flying  over  them. 
If  this  is  not  carefully  looked  after 
his  whole  season’s  work  may  come  to 
naught.  It  is  very  imperative  that 
small  chicks  should  be  yarded  until 
they  are  at  least  four  weeks  old. 
When  they  have  reached  an  age  when 
they  can  care  for  themselves  to  a 
large  extent  then  we  would  advocate 
giving  them  free  range.  They  will 
make  a more  rapid  growth  and  will 
develop  into  stronger,  healthier  birds. 

In  deciding  upon  the  location  of 
poultry  yards,  one  should  always  se- 
lect a site  that  is  free  from  all  danger 
of  floods.  We  have  seen  yards  where 
the  water  would  be  several  feet  deep 
at  the  time  of  an  overflow  of  a near- 
by stream.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
yards  should  not  be  on  damp  ground. 
The  soil  should  be  loose,  and  if  pos- 
sible it  is  best  to  select  gently  sloping 
ground. 

There  are  several  methods  of  yard- 
ing poultry  in  vogue  at  the  present 


time.  Of  these,  the  colony  plan  is 
well  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  a 
great  many  poultry  raisers.  Briefly 
stated,  it  is  the  dividing  of  the  flock 
into  divisions  having  members  rang- 
ing in  number  from  fifteen  to  fifty. 
Their  quarters  consist  of  a small 
house  surrounded  by  a yard  of  ade- 
quate proportions.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  yard,  it  being 
claimed  that  the  members  of  each 
flock  will  return  to  their  respective 
quarters.  Personally  we  would  recom- 
mend the  yard  for  the  reasons  above 
stated.  With  this  method  of  yarding 
fowls,  the  chances  of  a disease  getting 
started  are  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

For  the  small  poultry  raiser  the 
above  plan  is  impossible  or  often  im- 
practicable. The  village  poultryman 
has  a very  limited  space  for  his  birds. 
This  must  be  utilized  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. A large  number  of  poultry 
yards  are  so  small  that  no  grass  can 
grow  in  them  when  they  are  occupied 
by  the  birds.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  owner  should  be  very  particular 
to  keep  the  pen  strictly  clean.  At 
intervals  a good  disinfectant  should  be 
used  and  the  run  thoroughly  cleansed. 
This  will  promote  the  general  health 
of  the  fowls  and  will  aid  wonder- 
fully in  keeping  down  fatal  diseases. 

Whenever  it  is  practicable  the  yards 
should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts.  With  this  ar- 
rangement the  birds  may  have  a green 
run  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
When  they  are  occupying  one  part 
the  other  half  may  be  sowed  in  rye 
or  other  green  food.  When  it  is  of 
fairly  large  size  the  birds  may  be 
turned  in  the  pen  and  the  other  half 
planted  in  turn.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  necessitate  considerable 
work,  but  the  breeder  would  be  more 
than  repaid. 

The  poultryman  sometimes  is  in 
doubt  regarding  the  fencing  of  the 
yards  marked  off.  It  will  be  found 
best  to  purchase  the  best  grade  of 
fencing  and  when  it  is  erected  to 
paint  it  with  a good  quality  of  paint. 
The  original  cost  will  be  more,  but 
in  the  long  run  it  will  pay. 

To  build  fences  the  correct  height 
for  the  different  breeds  is  important. 
For  the  Asiatics  the  fence  need  not  be 
more  than  four  feet  high.  Six  feet 
will  probably  answer  for  the  Ameri- 
can breeds.  In  confining  the  Leg- 
horns and  in  fact  the  Mediterranean 
breeds  the  real  trouble  comes.  We 
have  had  birds  of  these  breeds  to  fly 
over  an  eight-foot  fence.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  confine  them  with  any 
fence.  The  best  flying  period  for 
these  birds  is  when  they  are  five  or 
six  months  old.  At  this  time  they 
are  in  their  full  vigor  and  do  not 
weigh  as  much  as  they  do  some  time 
afterward,  hence  the  reasons  for  their 
marked  powers  along  this  line.  We 
believe  that  it  is  a practical  plan  to 
stretch  a wire  three  or_  four  inches 
above  the  netting.  This  will  be  in- 
visible to  the  fowl  when  it  is  on  the 
ground,  and  in  attempting  to  fly  over 
the  fence  it  will  just  try  to  clear  the 
top  of  the  fence,  and  meeting  with  the 
wire  will  be  thrown  back  into  the 
pen.  No  board  should  be  placed 
around  the  pen  at  the  top  as  it  would 
make  an  excellent  place  for  the  fowls 
to  be  continually  trying  to  reach.  At 
the  lower  part  of  the  fence  boards 
should  be  placed  so  as  to  confine  small 
chicks  and  also  to  prevent  the  male 
birds  from  fighting  through  the  wire 
netting.  With  all  birds  having  flying 
proclivities,  which  are  not  intended 
for  show  specimens  the  wings  may  be 
clipped,  it  being  necessary  to  clip 
only  the  flight  or  primary  feathers. 
This  will  put  an  end  to  a great  deal 
of  annoyance. 

As  soon  as  the  poultry  yards  are 
staked  off  fruit  trees  of  some  variety 
should  be  planted.  Fruit  and  poultry 
go  well  together,  each  being  a help  to 
the  other.  The  trees  will  afford  shade 
to  the  fowls  in  the  hot  summer 
months,  and  in  return  the  birds  will 
destroy  insects  that  affect  the  trees. 
When  planting  the  trees,  allowance 
should  be  made  for  their  growth,  and 
they  should  be  placed  at  a sufficient 
distance  from  the  poultry  house  and 
from  each  other.  It  is  often  found 
advantageous  to  set  out  berry  plants 
in  a lot  used  for  a poultry  run.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  fruit  is  ripening 
the  fowls  may  be  kept  out  of  that 
place.  The  small  shrubs  will  give  fine 
shade  to  the  birds.  A very  good 
thing  to  plant  in  the  poultry  yard  is 
sunflowers.  They  too  will  furnish 
shade  and  the  sunflower  seed  is  nu- 
tritious and  is  relished  by  the  fowls. 
When  the.  seeds  are  ripe,  the  plants 
may  be  bent  over  for  the  fowls.  There 
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You  can  (jet  an  elegant  8x10  color  pict- 
ure of  this  grand  bird  and  3 months  sub- 
scription to  the  American  Fancier  for 
25c.  This  makes  the  picture  absolutely 

FREE  The  American  Fancier 

is  the  weekly  paper 
needed  by  every  lover 
of  poultry  and  fanci- 
ers. Send  quick  before 
the  supply  is  exhausted. 
AMERICAN  FANCIER, 

306  Havpineyfr Bdg. 
New  York  City 


Big  Profits  in  Capons 


Caponizing  is  easy— soon 
learned.  Complete  outfit 
with  free  instructions 
postpaid  $2.50. 
iGape  Worm  Extractor  25c 

Poultry  Marker 25c 

.French  Killing  Knlfe50c 
[Capon  Book  Free. 

, P.  Pilling  & Son,  2245  Arch  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CAPON 

TOOLS 


COILED  SPRING 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  Can  not  Sar. 
Every  wire  and  every  twist  Is 
a brace  to  all  other  wires  a»4 
twists  full  height  of  the  fenes. 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig- 
tight.  Every  rod  guaranteed- 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer,  freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
Is  made— how  it  is  galvanized— 
why  some  is  good  and  some  is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facte. 
You  should  have  this  Informa- 
tion. Write  for  Ittoday.  Its  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  1U3  MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 


FENCE  ft 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents-  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It's  free.  Buy  direct.  W rite  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box  125  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


It’s  Your  Fault 

If  you  do  not  get  good  prices  for  your 
erops,  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Produce. 
Write  us  for  prices  on  what  you  grow 
or  handle. 

COYNE  BROS. 

160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Sandusky  & Co. 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

FRUITS,  PRODUCE,  BUTTER,  EGGS, 
STRAWBERRIES  ANI)  GRAPES, 

IN  CAR  LOTS 

We  handle  Berry  Boxes,  Grape  Baskets, 
Egg  Case  Material,  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

116  South  3rd  and  115  Market  St., 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


F.  W.  MENERAY 

Crescent  Nursery 
Company  lne. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 

Zstablished  1868 

We  are  booking  order*  for  Spring  dallrery 
for  NATIVE  AMERICANA  PLUM  SBBD- 
LINGS,  the  best  bndding  and  grafting  stock 
for  plums  for  ths  Northern  trade. 

Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Currant,  Gripe, 
Forest  Tree  Seedling*.  Ornamental  Tre*» 
and  Shrubs  In  car  lots. 

300  Named  Varieties  Paeonies 


The  Right  Place  to 

BuyTrees 

Is  where  you  can  get  the  best  trees  at  right 
price*.  This  you  con  do  by  buying  them  from 
a*.  Our  trees  «re  propagated  direct  from  choice 
bearing,  reselected  trees;  they  will  produce  frnlt 
of  highest  color,  richest  flavor,  moat  uniform 
size,  and  the  trees  are  hardy,  early  and  prolific 
bearers.  We  guarantee  our  trees  and  prices  to 
please.  If  you  want  an  apple  that  will  keep 
until  the  new  crop  come*  in,  plant  the  Hissing  link  Appl* 

Missing  Link  Apple  (empany 

Nurserymen,  CLAYTON,  ILL. 

Hardy  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Trees  * Shrubs 

Healthy,  vigorous,  productive  and  free  from 
Insect  pests.  NONE  BETTER  or  cheaper.  No 
traveling  salesman  can  compete  with  us  la 
price,  quality  considered,  n Get  Free  Catalogue. 
GEORGE  H.  WHITING  NURSERIES, 
Lock  Box  1110  Yankton,  8.  D. 
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are  many  different  things  which  may 
be  painted  in  the  poultry  yard,  and  it 
is  well  for  the  poultryman  to  give 
proper  attention  to  this. 

The  size  of  the  poultry  runs  must 
be  determined  by  the  available  land. 
Some  breeds  will  do  better  in  close 
confinement  than  others.  Take  the 
small  breeds  which  are  of  a nervous 
disposition  and  they  will  not  do  as 
well  as  larger  and  more  inactive  fowls 
when  kept  in  very  small  pens.  Wher- 
ever possible  the  yards  should  be  of  a 
sufficient  size  and  so  arranged  that 
the  birds  may  have  green  food  during 
the  spring  and  summer.  In  small 
pens  this  will  have  to  be  supplied  in 
the  form  of  cut  clover  or  alfalfa. 
Beets  make  a good  food  but  are  rath- 
er expensice,  as  it  requires  consider- 
able care  to  grow  them. 

The  yarding  of  poultry  is  a topic 
of  no  smal  limport.  It  is  an  essential 
to  successful  poultry  keeping  and  the 
general  rules  for  it  must  be  observed. 
— R.  H.  Jones,  Hillsboro,  111.,  in  In- 
land Poultry  Journal. 

('aiming  Peaches  at  Home. 

All  through  the  Middle  West  there 
are  farmers  who  have  peaches  to  sell 
this  year  who  have  never  had  a sur- 
plus before,  and  to  these  persons  the 
marketing  of  the  fruit  is  a new  prop- 
osition. In  many  places  prices  for  the 
fruit  will  be  low,  and  growers  are 
wondering  what  is  the  best  way  to 
dispose  of  the  surplus. 

One  way  is  to  can  the  surplus  fruit, 
and  sell  it  later  in  the  season.  There 
is  a demand  for  peaches  canned  in  a 
rich  syrup,  and  much  fruit  can  be 
profitably  disposed  of  in  this  way. 
The  Louisiana  Experiment  Station 
bought  two  of  the  home  canning  out- 
fits, such  as  have  been  advertised  in 
The  Fruit-Grower,  to  use  in  canning 
surplus  peaches,  and  found  they 
could  be  operated  to  advantage.  The 
outfit  had  a capacity  of  200  three- 
pound  cans  per  day,  and  consisted 
essentially  of  a specially  constructed 
galvanized  iron  boiler  made  to  fit 
either  a No.  7 or  No.  8 kitchen  stove, 
a basket  carrier  that  fitted  inside  the 
boiler,  can  tongs  and  soldering  irons. 
The  station  operated  two  of  these 
outfits  and  canned  tomatoes,  peaches 
and  pears.  Here  is  the  result  of  the 
canning  of  tomatoes  for  one  day,  the 
output  of  tomatoes  being  600  two- 
pound  cans:  , 


Picking  and  delivering  fruit,  two 

boys  at  60c  per  day  each  $ 1.20 

Scalding,  peeling,  filling;  two 

boys  at  60c  per  day  each  1.20 

Wiping  and  soldering;  one  man 

at  $1.50  per  day  1.50 

Processing,  one  man  at  $1.50  per 

day  1.50 

Six  hundred  two-pound  cans,  at 

2%c  each  15.00 

Solder  for  cans  1.00 


$21.40 

The  price  received  for  the  tomatoes 
was  70c  per  dozen,  or  a total  of  $35, 
which  left  a balance  of.  $13.60  to  pay 
for  the  tomatoes  used. 

When  high-grade  peaches  or  pears 
were  put  up  in  three-pound  cans  and 
about  one  and  a half  pounds  of  sugar 
used  for  the  syrup  in  each  dozen  cans, 
the  cost  of  labor  and  material  for  a 
day’s  work  was  as  follows: 

For  labor  $ 5.40 

Four  hundred  three-pound  cans, 

at  3c  each  12.00 

Fifty  pounds  sugar,  at  6c  per 

pound  3.00 


$20.40 

For  this  grade  of  goods  $1.75  was 
received  per  dozen  cans,  or  $58.33. 
This  left  a balance  of  $37.93  for  the 
fruit  used.  One  bushel  of  peaches 
filled  sixteen  of  these  three-pound 
cans,  so  that  twenty-five  bushels 
were  needed  to  fill  the  400  cans.  This 
quantity  of  fruit,  therefore,  brought 
$37.93,  net,  after  the  expense  of  can- 
ning was  considered,  or  a little  more 
than  $1.50  per  bushel.  This  was 
much  better  than  allowing  the  fruit 
to  go  to  waste.  And  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  this  season  growers  who  are 
unable  to  sell  their  peaches  at  ripen- 
ing time  can  profitably  install  one  of 
these  outfits;  it  is  likely  true,  too,  that 
if  the  fruit  is  put  up  in  a richer  syrup 
that  the  price  for  which  the  fruit  will 
be  sold  will  be  enough  higher  to 
more  than  justify  the  increased  ex- 
pense. 

^ ^ 

The  Farmers’  National  Congress 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Rock 
Island,  111.,  October  9 to  16,  next. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  David 
Rankin  of  Missouri  and  L.  W.  Wat- 
kins of  Michigan,  two  of  the  most 
successful  farmers  in  the  country. 


CAPONS  AND  CAPONIZING. 

By  Charles  J.  Pilling,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Capons  are  aptly  termed  the  “finest  chicken 
meat  In  the  world,”  for  there  Is  nothing  grow- 
ing feathers  their  equal  or  superior.  A capon 
Is  neither  rooster  nor  hen — it  Is  nothing  else 
than  a capon.  After  removing  the  testicles 
from  the  cockerel,  its  nature  becomes  entirely 
changed.  They  take  a more  rapid  growth,  are 
more  tame,  awkward  In  carriage  and  always 
exceedingly  lazy,  take  on  a very  heavy  and 
beautiful  plumage,  the  comb  and  wattles  cease 
to  grow,  the  spurs  do  not  develop  as  in  the 
cockerel,  and  being  cast  off  by  rooster  and  hen 
he  soon  sIiowh  fondness  for  the  society  of  lit- 
tle chicks. 

BEST  TIME  TO  CAPONIZE. 

Fowls  hatched  any  time  of  the  year  make 
flue  capons;  no  111  results  follow  the  operation 
at  any  time  in  the  year.  The  bird  should  be 
from  two  to  three  months  old  (not  over  six 
months)  and  should  weigh  not  less  than  a 
pound  to  a pound  and  a half.  The  size  is 
equally  as  important  as  the  age.  April,  May, 
June,  July,  August,  September  and  October  are 
the  months  generally  taken  for  caponizing, 
for  the  reason  that  spring  chickens  arrive  at 
proper  age  and  weight  during  these  months, 
also  because  cockerels  eaponized  then  arrive 
at  the  proper  age  and  weight  for  market  dur- 
ing the  months  of  November,  December,  Janu- 
ary, February,  March,  April  and  May,  at  which 
times  there  is  the  greatest  demand  for  them 
in  the  cities  and  highest  prices  secured. 

PROFITS  IN  CAPONS. 

Caponize  the  chicks  and  you  have  at  once 
laid  the  foundation  for  a handsome  profit  in 
a short  time  to  come.  Outside  of  the  cardinal 
points  of  profit,  the  simplicity  of  the  opera- 
tion (when  proper  instruments  are  used)  rec- 
ommends itself  to  every  one.  A hoy  ten  years 
old  can  readily  perform  the  operation,  and  any 
one  can  soon  become  an  expert. 

To  the  poultry  raiser  we  would  say  we  know 
of  no  source  of  profit  bringing  larger  returns 
for  the  outlay  than  raising  capons,  the  profit 
in  a great  majority  of  cases  being  over  100  per 
cent.  The  question  of  assured  profit  is  an  all 
convincing  argument  in  any  lines  and  pre- 

eminently so  to  the  poultryman  whose  losses  are 
added  to  from  various  unlooked  for  sources. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CAPONIZING. 

From  twenty-four  hours  to  thirty  before  per- 
forming the  operation,  select  such  cockerels  as 
you  intend  to  caponize  (these  should  be  from 

two  to  four  months  old),  confining  them  in  a 
clean,  airy  room  or  coop  without  either  food 
or  water.  The  best  time  to  confine  them  is  at 

early  morning,  as  their  long  fast  will  then 

end  about  noon  of  the  following  day,  at  which 


Making  Incision. 


time  the  operation  is  performed.  Should  the 
day  be  cloudy  or  wet  do  not  caponize  them, 
but  let  the  operation  go  until  you  have  a 
bright  and  fair  day.  It  is  necessary  that  you 
have  all  the  light  possible  In  the  matter.  Now, 
after  slightly  wetting  the  spot,  proceed  to  turn 
down  the  feathers  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
last  two  ribs  and  just  in  front  of  the  thigh 
joint.  Pull  the  flesh  on  the  side  down  toward 
the  hip,  and  when  the  operation  is  finished 
the  cut  between  the  ribs  will  be  entirely  closed 
by  the  skin  going  back  to  Its  place. 

PROPER  INSTRUMENTS. 

We  have  laid  considerable  stress  upon  hav- 
ing proper  instruments  in  caponizing,  and  the 
more  we  read  of  the  literary  effusions  appear- 
ing in  numerous  papers  today  touching  capon- 
izing instruments  the  more  we  need  feel  there 


Is  to  caution  the  Inexperienced  oneB.  While  it 
is  not  cruel  to  caponize,  it  is  inhuman  to 
butcher  or  to  cause  unnecessary  pain. 

CAPONIZING  IS  NOT  CRUED. 

A large  number  of  persons  hesitate  in  capon- 
izing, feeling  it  is  to  be  cruel  to  the  bird.  To 
these  we  bring  our  experience  In  this  matter 
proving  to  the  contrary.  This  is  a greatly 
mistaken  notion,  and  the  operation  bestows  an 
unlimited  amount  of  kindness  on  the  bird,  even 
if  there  were  no  other  considerations  or  re- 
turns. The  writer  has  seen  cockerels  fly  at 
one  another  time  and  again,  tearing  flesh  and 
feathers  with  beak  and  cutting  with  spurs. 


Inserting  Spreader. 


Before  the  combatants  could  be  separated 
there  has  been  a disfigured  comb,  probably  a 
blinded  eye  and  a generally  cut-up  bird.  This 
is  the  essence  of  cruelty. 

After  caponizing,  the  habits  of  the  bird  are 
entirely  changed.  Their  disposition  is  quiet 
and  peaceable,  habits  mild  and  tending  to  a 
solitary  life,  and  perfectly  contented  wherever 
situated.  They  no  longer  chase  about  the  farm 
spoiling  for  a fight  and  running  off  flesh  as 
fast  as  put  on.  They  no  longer  arouse  the 
whole  neighborhood  from  morning  until  night 


Removing  Testicles. 

by  their  Incessant  crowing,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
become  models  of  good  dispositions,  leading  a 
quiet  life  that  will  surely  bring  large  returns 
to  the  raiser.  An  operation  that  does  away 
with  so  much  inborn  evil  cannot  be  considered 
cruel. 


CAN  YOU  ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS? 

Where  did  Alfalfa  come  from?  What  soil  is 
best  suited  to  Alfalfa?  What  are  the  advan- 
tages of  growing  it?  How  is  it  best  harvested, 
cured  and  fed?  What  kind  of  grain  should  be 
fed  with  Alfalfa?  How  does  it  enrich  the  soil? 
How  should  Alfalfa  be  sown?  What  is  the  best 
method  of  selecting  seed  corn?  How  should  it 
be  stored?  How  can  you  improve  the  stand 
and  increase  the  production  of  corn  per  acre? 
What  Is  the  best  method  of  testing  seed  corn? 
What  is  a germination  box?  How  is  com  best 
prepared  for  the  planter?  What  is  necessary  to 
get  rid  of  the  barren  stalks?  What  are  the 
best  methods  of  cultivating  corn?  How  can 
the  wheat  yield  per  acre  be  Increased?  What 
constitutes  a good  seed  bed?  Should  clover  be 
plowed  under  for  wheat?  Is  corn  stubble  a 
good  place  for  sowing  wheat?  How  should 
wheat  be  sown  in  order  to  produce  the  best 
results?  How  should  wheat  be  fertilized?  Why 
does  your  soil  run  down?  What  are  the  lead- 
ing elements  of  fertility?  How  can  you  secure 
them  and  keep  them  in  the  soil?  How  much 
fertility  does  each  crop  take  from  the  soil? 
What  is  the  actual  value  of  farm  manure? 
How  should  it  be  applied  to  produce  best  re- 
sults? Will  grain  crops  make  good  hay?  What 
Is  the  best  method  of  seeding  for  hay?  Is  the 
modern  gasoline  engine  a good  power  for  the 
farm?  What  is  the  best  size  gasoline  engine 
to  buy?  What  is  a four  cycle  engine?  What 


Get  This  Gold  Pair 


Listen ! I am  now 
receiving  thousands  of 
letters  of  appreciation 
from  spectacle-wearers 
all  over  the  world,  in 
which  they  express  their 
sincere  thanks  for  the 
perfect  sight  they  now  enjoy  with  my  famous 
Perfect  Vision  spectacles. 

I want  your  testimonial  also,  and  therefore 
make  you  this  very  extraordinary  offer:  — 
HERE  IS  MY  SPECIAL  PROPOSITION. 


JUST  write  me  your  name  and 
address  and  I will  mail  you 
my  Perfect  Home  Eye  Tester, 
free. 

Then  when  you  return  me 
the  Eye  Tester  with  your  test,  I 
will  send  you  a complete  five 
dollar  family  set  of  my  famous 
Perfect  Vision  spectacles  for  only 
$1  (which  is  barely  enough  to  pay 
for  this  announcement),  and  this 
will  include  a pair  of  my  hand- 
some Rolled  Gold  spectacles  abso- 
lutely free  of  charge. 

With  these  famous  Perfect 
Vision  spectacles  of  mine  you 


will  be  able  to  read  the  finest 
print  just  as  easy  as  you  ever  did 
in  your  life,  and  I will  return  you 
your  dollar  willingly  if  you  yourself 
don’t  find  them  to  be  the  finest 
you  have  ever  bought  anywhere, 
at  any  price. 

Send  for  my  free  Eye  Tester 
today.  Address : — 

DR.  HAUX  SPECTACLE  CO., 
Haux  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

# Want  Agents  Also 

And  any  one  can  easily  earn  as  high  as  $100 
weekly,  fitting  my  famous  spectacles  with 
my  Improved  Eye  Tester.  My  agents  need 
no  license  anywhere  as  I furnish  the 
necessary  documents  with  an  agent’s  outfit. 


LNOTE.— The  above  is  the  largest  Mail  Spectacle  House  in  the  United  States,  and  perfectly  reliable.) 


does  it  cost  to  operate  a gasoline  engine? 
Is  ensilage  the  best  and  cheapest  feed  for  dairy 
cows?  What  is  summer  soiling?  What  are  the 
correct  proportions  of  lean  and  fat  producing 
materials  in  a dairy  ration?  How  much  milk 
and  how  much  butter  should  a good  cow  pro- 
duce? What  kind  of  separator  should  the  cow 
owner  buy?  What  is  skim  milk  worth  as  food 
for  stock?  How  much  wheat  should  an  acre 
produce?  Is  wheat  good  in  the  farm  crop  rota- 
tion? Does  any  crop  leave  a poison  in  the  soil? 
Can  the  wheat  yield  be  Increased  by  seed  selec- 
tion and  breeding? 

Every  one  of  these  questions  and  a thousand 
others  of  interest  and  value  to  every  farmer 
are  answered  in  •'Farm  Science.”  It  is  a splen- 
d.d  volume  of  12S  pages,  profusely  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated  and  containing  eight  chapters 
specially  prepared  by  the  highest  authorities 
on  the  several  subjects.  “Alfalfa  Culture  in 
America,”  by  Jos.  E.  Wing,  Expert  Agricul- 
turist of  Meehan  lesburg,  O.  “Modern  Corn 
Culture,”  by  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden,  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College,  Ames,  Iowa.  “Best  Methods 
In  Seeding/’  by  Waldo  F.  Brown,  Farm  Spe- 
cialist of  Oxford,  O.  “Increased  Fertility,”  by 
Prof.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  Illinois  College  of  Ag- 
riculture, Urbana,  111.  “Profitable  Hay  Mak- 
ing,” by  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw,  late  of  Minne- 
sota Experiment  Station,  St.  Anthony  Park, 
Minn.  “Power  on  the  Farm,”  by  Prof.  Fred 
R.  Crane,  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  Ur- 
bana, 111.  “Up-to-Date  Dairying,”  by  Prof. 

Clinton  D.  Smith,  Director  of  Michigan  Ex- 
periment Station,  Agricultural  College,  Mich., 
and  “Small  Grain  Growing,”  by  Willett  Hayes, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  United 
States,  Washington,  D.  C.  Every  author  is  a 
master  In  his  line  and  every  subject  is  treated 
exhaustively  in  all  its  ramifications.  The 
whole  composes  the  most  valuable  and  authori- 
tative work  ever  issued  along  such  lines.  A 
book  of  such  value  cannot  be  secured  at  any 
price.  However,  any  reader  of  this  paper  will 
receive  a copy  by  enclosing  3 two-cent  stamps 
and  addressing  “Farm  Science,”  International 
Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago,  111. 


OWN  A FARM  IN  KANSAS  OR  TEXAS. 

T.  Carrablne  & Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
will  sell  you  a good  farm  in  Kansas  of  Texas 
at  from  $6  to  $10  per  acre.  This  is  no  mis- 
leading statement.  The  above  named  firm  will 
be  glad  to  show  you  the  land,  and  you  may 
see  for  yourself  the  opportunities  they  offer  to 
homeseekers  who  want  to  own  a farm  of  their 
own.  When  writing  don’t  fail  to  mention  this 
paper. 

The  Cheapest 
Farm  Lands 

in  the  United  States  today — soil,  climate, 
markets,  transportation  facilities,  and  all 
considered. 

Are  Southern 


Lands 


They  are  the  best  and  most  desirable 
In  the  country  for  the  truck  and  fruit- 
grower, the  stock  raiser,  the  dairyman 
and  general  farmer. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  them.  The 
Southern  Field  and  other  publications 
upon  request. 

HOMESEEKERS’  EXUCRSIONS  to  the 
Southeast  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays 
each  month;  rate  of  one  way  fare  plu3 
$2  for  the  round  trip. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 
Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Southern  Railway  & Mobile  & Ohio  R.  R. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

CHAS.  S.  CHASE. 

722  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

M.  A.  HAYS, 

225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  111. 
Agents,  Land  and  Industrial  Department. 
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CHICAGO 

GREAT 

WESTERN 

i,K&„  RaIIWAY 


0)e^l)i^oad 

BETWEEN 

Chicago,  St.Paul, 
Minneapolis, 

Des  Moi  nes,St. Joseph, 
Kansas  City, 
Council  Bluffs  and 
Omaha. 

EQUIPMENT  RIGHT, 
Time  right, 

SERVICE  RIGHT. 

IT’S  ALL  RIGHT. 

J .P.Elmer.G.P.  A.,St.Paul,ITIinn. 


HOTEL  KUPPER 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

This  magnificent  new  hotel  has  200  beautiful  rooms  and  is  located 
at  11th  and  McGee  streets  in  the  shopping  district.  Only  half  a block 
from  the  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer  dry  goods  store;  near  all  the  theaters. 

100  Private  Baths.  Telephones  in  All  Rooms.  Hot  and  Cojd 
Running  Water  in  Every  Room.  Unexcelled  Cafe.  Perfect 
Cuisine.  Club  Breakfasts  and  Table  D’Hote  Dinners  Served  in 
Cafe.  Rates  $1.00  a Day  and  Upward.  European  Plan. 

Reservations  may  be  made  by  telegraph  at  our  expense. 

KUPPER-BENSON  HOTEL  COMPANY 

F.  A.  BENSON,  Manager. 

I - J 


rBBCTAKE  BREEZES 


Can  be  enjoyed  in  safe  delight 
on  the  STEEL  STEAMSHIP 


MANIT0U1 


FOR  COMFORT,  RESTAND  PLEASURE 

it  offers  an  unequalled  opportunity 
.first  Class  Only-Passenger  Service  Exclusively 

Modern  comforts,  electric  lighting:  an  elegant  boat  equipped  for  people 
who  travel  right.  Three  Sailings  Weekly  between  Chicago,  Frank. 

. fort,  Charlevoix,  Petoskey,  Harbor  Sprlnun  and  Mackinac  Island 
' connecting  for  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Duluth  and  all  Eastern  and 
Canadian  Points.  Ask  about  our  Week-end  Trips  for  Business  i 
Men.  For  Terms,  Booklets  and  Reservations,  address, 

BEROLZHEIM,  G.  P.  A.  Manitou  Steamship  Co.,  Chicago 


. The  rick  irrigated  lands  of  the  Arkansas,  Grand, 
North  Fork  and  Uncompahgre  Valleys  of  Colorado, 
the  Farmington  District  of  New  Mexico,  offer 
exceptional  opportunities  for  the  fruit  grower.  Pears, 
Peaches,  Apples,  Grapes,  Apncots,  Plums,  Melons  of 
all  kinds  and  small  fruit  of  every  variety  are  raised  with 
a greater  average  yield  per  acre — and  a finer  quality — 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States.  Mar- 
kets are  close  at  hand  and  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

The  Denver  & Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

“Scenic  Line  of  tke  ^/orld" 
reaches  all  the  above  districts  and  offers 
special  inducements  to  those  seeking  locations. 

Write  to-cJay  for  free  descriptive  booklets. 

Q vr  UnnDPD  CENEftAL  PASSENGER  TV  1 

D*  tv*  nvUrUK,  AND  TICKET  AGENT.  UcDVCT,  LOIO. 


TO 


PARADISE 

FOR  THE 

HOMESEEKER 


KANSAS 

Best  Agricultural  and  Stock  Raising  Region. 

Soil  deep,  rich  and  productive  in  the  grow- 
ing of  Wheat,  Corn  and  Alfalfa.  Purchase 
price  from  $5  to  $30  per  acre,  which  equals 
the  returns  of  the  $50  to  $150  per  acre 
lands  of  other  States. 

CLIMATE  IDEAL,  AMPLE  RAINFALL 

Bflfqulck  and  secure  the  benefit  of  an  excellent  Investment* 

Write  for  further  Information,  Illustrated  literature  and 

LOW  SETTLERS’  RATES. 


■-  C.  TO  WHS  END,  Beogral  Patsengar  and  Ticket  Agent,  ST.  LOUIS.  HO 


r 

Grow  Fruit? 

Yes,  in  California.  Climate  and  irrigation  insure 
immunity  from  freezing,  from  rains  at  ©wrong 
time, and  rom  blasting  droughts.'  Soil  especially 
adaptable  for  all  fruits. 


Sacramento  Valley 


Irrigated  lands  at  easy  terms.  Write  us  for  in= 
formation.  Send  2=cent  stamp  for  our  valuable 
little  booklet,  "TRe  Land  of  Opportunity”  Address 
Dept.  F,  Advertising  Bureau,  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Southern  Pacific 


GRAND 

ISLAND 

ROUTE 

Double  Dkily  Service 


Homeseeker’s 
4=  Rates— 

Illinois  Central  R.R. 

To  Points  In 

Minnesota,  North  Dakotah 

and  the 

Canadian  Northwest 

Tickets  on  sale  every  Tuesday  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  at  one  fare 
plus  $2.00  for  the  round  trip;  good 
returning  twenty-one  days  from  date 
of  sale. 

Rates  and  full  particulars  at  City 
Ticket  Office,  1402  Farnam  St., 
Omaha,  or  write 

SAMUEL  NORTH, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 

Omaha,  Nebr. 


with  new  80-foot,  Acetylene  Qaa-Llghted 
Pullman  Chair  Cars  (aeate  free),  and  Stand- 
ard Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Cara  on  night 
trains  and  Pullman  High-Back  Seat  Coaches 
on  day  trains,  between  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.;  Hiawatha,  Seneca,  Marysville, 
Kan.,  Falrbury,  Fairfield,  Hastlnge  and 
Qrmnd  Island,  Neb. 

Connections  made  at  Kansaa  City  for  all 
polnte  East,  South  and  West. 

At  Orand  Island  direct  connections  are 
made  with  Union  Pacific  fast  trains  for  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Through 
Berth  Tlecketa  Bold. 

S.  M.  ADSIT, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Jeeegh,  Mo. 


MONEY  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Everyone  wants  extra  money  for 
Christmas.  On  last  page,  of  this  issue 
Is  an  offer  which  will  tell  you  how  to 
get  it. 

The  company  which  has  been 
booming  the  seedless  apple  is  now 
trying  to  sell  vines  of  the  Sultana 
seedless  grape. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


WE  WANT  YOU  TO  HELP  US 


and  to  EARN  for  Yourself 
Extra  Money  for  Christmas 


T 


HE  present  summer  is  the  best  we  have  ever  had  during  the  sum= 
mer  months  in  our  subscription  department.  And  in  order  to  still 
further  increase  our  list  we  are  offering  some  special  cash  prizes 


in  addition  to  the  liberal  commission  ordinarily  allowed. 

As  announced  last  month,  our  subscribers  are  given  fifty  per  cent 
commission  on  all  new  subscriptions  they  send  us  between  now  and 
December  15, 1906,  thus  allowing  them  to  send  new  subscriptions  at  the 
rate  of  50c  each,  net.  And  or  the  largest  lists  of  subscribers  we  will 
award,  in  addition  to  the  commission,  cash  prizes  as  follows : 


1st  Prize 
2d  Prize 
3d  Prize 
4th  Prize 


$35.00  Cash 
$20.00  Cash 
$15.00  Cash 
$10.00  Cash 


5th  Prize 
6th  Prize 
7th  Prize 


$10.00  Cash 
$ 5.00  Cash 
$ 5.00  Cash 


Eighth,  Ninth  and  Tenth  Prizes,  each  a $5.00  Due-bill  on  any  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsmen  advertiser  in  TEe  Fruit-Grower.  Eleventh  to  Fifteenth  Prizes, 
inclusive.  Set  of  ten  of  our  "Bro.  Jonathan"  Booklets. 


These  prizes  are  all  worth  having — and  any  one  of  them 
will  be  very  acceptable  about  Christmas  time.  This  contest 
will  close  December  15,  so  that  we  can  distribute  the  prizes 
in  time  for  Christmas. 

Now,  friends,  we  want  to  make  this  a personal  matter 
with  you.  Will  you  try  to  get  subscriptions  in  your  neighbor- 
hood? We  must  rely  on  our  subscribers  to  do  this  for  us,  for 
you  know  who  ought  to  read  The  Fruit-Grower.  We  are 
willing  to  allow  you  a good  commission — 50  per  cent  is  a 
very  liberal  commission — and  in  addition  will  award  the  spe- 
cial cash  prizes  as  announced  above. 

Here  is  the  argument  you  can  use  in  trying  to  get  your 
neighbors  to  subscribe: 

Tell  them  what  kind  of  a paper  The  Fruit-Grower  is; 
show  them  a copy  of  it.  Explain  to  them  that  with  a year’s 
subscription  they  will  be  given  their  choice  of  our  Brother 
Jonathan  booklets,  list  of  which  appears  below. 

And  make  this  guarantee:  Tell  them  that  if  they  will 
give  you  their  subscription  we  will  enter  their  names  on  our 


lists;  The  Fruit-Grower  will  be  sent  them  for  three  months, 
and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
paper,  they  can  notify  us,  we  will  remove  their  names  from 
our  list,  and  refund  their  money.  We  guarantee  The  Fruit- 
Grower  to  please. 

With  this  special  offer  of  50  per  cent  commission,  with  the 
special  premiums  in  addition,  we  believe  every  member  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family  ought  to  try  to  get  up  a club.  And 
with  this  guarantee  back  of  your  efforts,  we  believe  you  will 
succeed.  Try  to  get  your  neighbors  to  subscribe;  now  is  the 
time  to  do  this.  You  will  help  us,  will  help  your  neighbor,  will 
earn  a snug  commission  for  your  labor,  and  will  have  a chance 
to  win  some  extra  money  for  Christmas  as  special  prize. 

In  the  contest  which  closed  July  1 every  person  who  sent 
as  many  as  six  subscriptions  won  a prize.  In  that  contest 
there  were  ten  prizes ; in  this  one  there  are  fifteen. 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  do  this  work  for  The  Fruit-Grower 
for  nothing — we  are  willing  to  divide  the  subscription  price 
with  you.  What  more  can  we  offer?  Will  you  not  try  to  get 
at  least  a few  subscribers — and  begin  the  work  now? 


"Bro.  Jonathan”  Booklets  FREE  to  Subscribers 


Here  is  the  list  of  Brother  Jonathan  booklets,  from' 
which  the  new  subscribers  will  be  allowed  to  select  one  for 
each  subscription: 

1—  PROPAGATING  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

2—  A TREATISE  ON  SPRAYING. 

3—  HOW  TO  GROW  STRAWBERRIES. 

4—  THE  HOME  GARDEN. 

5—  PACKING  AND  MARKETING  FRUITS. 

6—  A BOOK  ABOUT  BUSH  FRUITS. 

7—  GROWING  GRAPES. 

8 —  HINTS  ON  PRUNING. 

9—  APPLE  CULTURE,  WITH  A CHAPTER  ON  PEARS. 

10— SUCCESS  WITH  STONE  FRUITS. 


These  booklets  are  all  good  ones.  As  evidence  of  this  fact 
we  will  only  state  that  a special  edition  of  7,500  copies  has 
been  printed  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  British 
Columbia,  to  be  distributed  among  the  farmers  of  that  section. 
This  shows  how  favorably  the  booklets  have  been  received — 
and  one  goes  free  with  every  subscription. 


Solicit  Subscriptions — Begin  Today 


We  will  furnish  whatever  sample  copies  are  needed.  Having 
made  this  special  offer,  we  feel  that  we  have  a right  to  expect 
the  help  of  every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower.  Will  you  do 
your  part? 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER  CO.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Ask  Your  Neighbors  to  Subscribe  for  The  Fruit-Grower 


jvpiK  iiisvr,  lyuu 


An  Illustrated 
Monthly  Magazine 
For  Progressive 
American  Farmers 


Subscription  Price 
$1.00  Per  Year 
Advertising  Rate 
$3.50  Per  Inch 


MISSOURI 


Registered  Trade  Mark  Bro.her  Jonathan 

Registered  in  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


Truit  Harbest  Number 


Copyright.  I :hu».  I,t  Vi,,.  I'rul r - r: row 
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has  proved  itself  to  be  more  economical  and  effec- 
tive than  any  other  soluble  oil  spray  on  the  market. 


To  substantiate  this  claim  WRITE  TODAY  to  the  West 
Virginia  Experiment  Station,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,and  ask 
for  Bulletin  No.  /O’/,  and  observe  the  various  results  obtained 
from  soluble  oils. 


TARGET  BRAND  SCALE  DESTROYER  is  a 
soluble  mineral  oil,  not  a drop  of  crude  oil  used  in 
it.  When  diluted  it  has  a most  agreeable  odor  and 
the  appearance  of  milk,  it  will  cover  one-third 
more  space  than  an  equal  amount  of  lime,  sulphur 


and  salt.  It  has  no  caustic  action  and  hence  cannot 
injure  hands,  body,  clothing  or  spraying  apparatus. 


Kearneysville,  W.  Va.,  July  14,  ’06. 
American  Horticultural  Distributing  Co., 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Gentlemen: — I have  used  your  preparation  for  de- 
stroying San  Jose  Scale  and  other  enemies  of  the  apple, 
and  can  say  I am  so  well  satisfied  that  I expect  to  con- 
tinue their  use.  Two  years  ago  my  orchard,  consisting 
of  about  one  hundred  acres  of  winter  apples,  was  in- 
fested with  San  Jose  Scale.  Inspected  and  infested  trees 
tagged  by  experts  sent  out  by  the  Experiment  Station  of 
Morgantown,  this  state,  last  fall  when  we  gathered  the 
crop  of  fruit  not  a single  tree  was  found  with  scale 
thereon.  I applied  the  Scale  Destroyer  again  this  spring, 
March,  1906;  on  examining  the  trees  yesterday,  July  13th, 
I find  the  entire  orchard  free  of  scale  and  the  trees  and 
foliage  in  first-class  condition,  with  prospects  of  an 
abundant  crop  of  apples.  Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  D.  W.  BORDER. 


DILUTION— Dilute  t gallon  Scale  Destroyer  to  20  gallons  of  water ; it  will 
mix  instantly  in  any  water  and  Ivill  not  separate  after  being  diluted. 


PRICES— 1 Gallon  $1;  10  Gallons  $7.50;  50  Gallon  Barrel  $25 


• MADE  OHLY  BY  - 


American  Horticultural  Distributing  Co. 

Dept.  F.  G.,  MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA. 

Write  today  for  complete  catalog. 


For  washing  galled  spots  and 
scratches  on  horses  use  only  a pure 
soap. 


Ivory  Soap  is  made  of  vegetable  oils 
and  contains  no  “free”  alkali.  It  will 
cleanse  without  irritating  and  is  sooth- 
ing and  healing  in  effect.  Keep  a 
cake  of  Ivory  Soap  in  the  stable. 


Ivory  Soap 
9945ioo  Per  Cent.  Pure 


JULIAN  BAGBY.  Pres.  JNO.  L.  BAGBY.  Sec’y.  R.  J.  BAGBY,  Treas. 

New  Haven 
Nurseries 

’Established  iS/2.  Incorporated  1892.  Capital  Stock  and  Surplus  $60,000 
Location  6 7 Niles  West  of  St.  Louis  on  Nam  Line  of  Missouri  Tacific  Ry. 
100,000  Cubic  Teet  Frost-Proof  Cool  Storage. 

Fruit  Trees  a Specialty 


We  do  not  grow  cheap  trees  but 
we  do  grow  good  trees  at  a cheap 
price  =quality  considered . 

Freight  paid  to  your  stations. 
Quality  and  condition  on  arrival 
guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory. 
Varieties  true  and  no  diseases. 

Write  for  Special  Quolations  on  Your  Needs  for  Tall  and  Spring  Planting 

J.  BAGBY  & SONS  COMPANY 

NEW  HAVEN,  MO. 


This  is  a view  of  the  bearing  orchard  of  young  and  vigorous 
peach  trees  from  which  the  buds  for  our  stock  are  cut.  The  trees 
are  absolutely  free  from  disease  and  the  strains  are  among  the  best 
of  their  kinds  in  the  South. 

All  of  our  stock — Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums 
Cherries  and  Small  Fruits — is  bred  right,  grown 
right,  dug  right  and  packed  right. 

myf  /A  ¥ r\\JL7  Since  the  first  notice  of  this 
IV1  V/  Jl  L/VJ  W peach  appeared  in  the  columns 
— — — — — — of  The  Fruit-  Grolver  the  orig- 
inal tree  has  borne  another  full  crop.  A number  of  speci- 
mens Ivere  sent  to  competent  critics . all  of  Ivhom  agree  Ivith 
us  that  it  is  the  finest  commercial  bariety,  ripening  after 
Flberta,  that  has  yet  been  introduced.  No  one  has  suggested 
its  identity  Ivith  any  other  bariety  and  one  experienced^  po- 
mologist  and  authority  Ivrites,  " We  do  not  recognize  it  as 
any  bariety  Ivith  Ivhich  Ive  are  familiar.  ” 

MOTLOW  DESERVES  A WIDE-SPREAD  TEST. 

The  Cumberland  Nurseries 

WINCHESTER,  TENN. 
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The  Apple  Crop 


This  month  The  Fruit-Grower  has 
made  special  efforts  to  secure  reliable 
estimates  concerning  the  apple  crop, 
together  with  information  as  to  prices 
asked  and  offered  for  the  fruit.  These 
reports  are  submitted  herewith  for 
ihe  benefit  of  our  readers. 

On  the  whole,  the  reports  show 
that  the  crop  has  deteriorated  mater- 
ially since  a month  ago.  Fruit  has 
fallen  badly  in  New  York  and  all 
through  the  Middle  West.  Orchards 
which  were  thought  to  be  free  from 
any  serious  injury  by  codling  moth  a 
month  ago  have  suffered  severely 
from  late  broods;  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  unsprayed  orchards,  in 
whkh  the  quantity  of  first-grade  fruit 
has  been  greatly  reduced. 

In  Southern  Missouri,  Southern  Illi- 
nois and  Northern  Arkansas  there 
have  been  serious  outbreaks  of  bitter 
rot,  as  reported  in  our  special  reports 
concerning  this  disease.  No  one  can 
forsee  to  what  extent  this  disease  will 
extend,  but  if  the  weather  conditions 
should  be  favorable  to  spread  of  the 
disease  a great  many  apples  can  be 
destroyed  in  a few  days.  As  we  go 
to  press  the  weather  is  turning 
warmer,  and  while  the  disease  was 
thought  to  be  checked,  it  may  have 
broken  out  afresh  with  the  change  in 
weather. 

As  for  prices;  the  buyers  and  grow- 
ers seem  to  have  been  unable  up  to 
this  date  to  get  together.  As  a re- 
sult, more  growers  than  ever  before 
are  preparing  to  handle  their  own 
fruit.  Many  of  the  largest  growers 
in  the  Middle  West  have  sufficient 
barrels  stored  to  pack  the  larger 
part  of  their  fruit,  so  that  they  will 
be  prepared  for  any  emergency. 

In  most  parts  of  the  Middle  West 
growers  are  almost  unanimous  in  the 
belief  that  their  fruit  should  bring  $1 
per  barrel  for  the  fruit  in  the  or- 
chard, and  there  is  a disposition  ap- 
parent in  many  sections  to  hold  out 
for  this  price.  A mass  meeting  of 
some  of  the  largest  growers  in 
Northwest  Missouri  was  held  at  St. 
Joseph,  as  reported  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  and  the  recommendation  was 
made  that  growers  ask  $1  per  barrel, 
net,  for  their  fruit.  Some  sales  are 
being  made  on  this  basis. 

Jonathan,  Grimes  and  other  fancy 
varieties  are  in  good  demand,  and 
prices  are  being  made  now,  for  the 
crop  is  being  harvested  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  apple  belt,  and  will 
soon  be  ready  in  the  latitude  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  Just  as  we  go  to  press 
word  comes  from  Hood  River,  Ore., 
to  the  effect  that  the  apples  from 
that  section  have  been  contracted  at 
prices  higher  than  ever  before.  This 
season’s  crop  of  Spitzenburgs  has  been 
sold  for  $3  a box,  and  Newtown  Pip- 
pins brought  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  box. 
This  is  an  advance  over  last  year’s 
high  prices.  Of  course,  it  must  be 
understood  that  apples  packed  at 
Hood  River  are  fancy — not  a worm 
or  a speck  in  the  entire  box  But 
this  sale,  and  the  report  which  comes 
from  Montrose,  Colo.,  to  the  effect 
that  buyers  are  paying  a little  better 
prices  than  a year  ago,  indicates  that 
good  fruit  will  be  in  demand,  and 
that  fruit  properly  graded  and  packed 
will  not  need  to  go  begging. 

One  of  our  correspondents  asks  par- 
ticularly for  information  concerning 
the  New  York  crop,  stating  that  re- 
ports are  conflicting.  In  addition  to 
the  reports  published  from  our  reg- 
ular correspondents  we  submit  the 
following  extracts  from  reports  sent 
in  to  the  papers  published  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  buyers. 

From  Kansas  City  Packer: 


CHOP  REPORTS. 

"A  traveling  solicitor  for  an  Easter 
iruit  house  was  in  Kansas  City  thi 
week  after  making  a tour  of  Ne\ 
rork,  Michigan  and  Ozark  fruit  belt: 
He  says  the  apples  in  York  state  an 
Michigan  are  small  for  this  time  of  fh 
season  and  not  nearly  so  large  as  th 
« fruit.  He  thinks  on  accoun 
Of  the  under  size  of  the  apples  that  th 


total  production  in  the  East  will  not 
aggregate  nearly  as  large  as  recent 
estimates  would  indicate.” 

“The  report  was  circulated  that  the 
fruit  from  orchard  of  Luther  Collamer, 
Hilton,  N.  Y.,  had  been  sold  for  a price 
near  $2  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b.,  orchard  run. 
It  develops  that  the  sale  was  about 
$1.90  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b.,  orchard  run, 
exclusive  of  rot.” 

From  Fruit  Trade  Journal: 

‘‘The  crop  in  Ontario  is  about  75  per 
cent  of  that  of  last  season.  Prices 
range  from  $1  to  $1.50  on  trees,  but 
buyers  seem  indisposed  to  buy  at  the 
latter  price.  The  weather  east  of  To- 
ronto has  been  dry  for  four  weeks,  and 
unless  rains  visit  that  section  shortly 
lump  orchards  will  cost  considerably 
over  the  price  mentioned,  and  the  fruit 
may  become  subject  to  second  growth 
and  become  worthless  as  an  export 
commodity.  Two-thirds  of  the  apples 
are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  fruit 
house  men  and  shipments  in  October 
and  on  winter  fruit  may  be  light.” 

“Lockport,  N.  Y. — Prayers  were  of- 
fered in  all  the  local  churches,  together 
with  those  through  the  rural  districts 
of  Niagara  County,  for  relief  from  the 
present  great  drouth,  which  threatens 
to  ruin  every  crop  in  the  county.  Rain 
has  not  fallen  here  in  one  month.  Ap- 
ples are  threatened  with  the  black  rot 
from  the  excessive  heat.” 

“Brockport,  N.  Y. — Apples,  with  the 
exception  of  Baldwin,  have  fallen  bad- 
ly, but  they  are  smooth  and  of  good 
size  and  quality.” 

The  foregoing  reports  are  from  cor- 
respondents of  the  commission  men’s 
papers,  and  accord  with  The  Fruit- 
Grower’s  reports. 

The  reports  from  our  correspond- 
ents were  made,  as  a rule,  on  August 
22  and  23,  so  that  readers  will  realize 
there  may  have  been  some  changes 
since  that  time.  Another  thing  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  a 
rule,  the  prices  mentioned  in  reports 
from  the  East  are  for  the  fruit  in 
barrels,  except  where  otherwise  stat- 
ed; while  in  the  West,  the  prices 
mentioned  refer  to  the  price  for  the 
fruit,  buyer  to  furnish  barrels  and 
pack  the  apples.  Eastern  growers 
sell  more  generally  f.  o.  b.,  while 
Western  growers  sell  their  fruit  at  so 
much  per  barrel,  net  for  the  fruit. 

Our  reports  for  this  month  follow: 

S'iloam  Springs,  Ark. — Present  condi- 
tion of  apple  crop  only  fair.  Consider- 
able bitter  rot  and  some  scab  and 
worms  in  unsprnyed  orchards.  I have 
sprayed  thoroughly  and  have  a nice 
crop  of  winter  apples,  ready  Sept.  10, 
and  thereafter.  Have  barrels  ready, 
and  buyer  can  get  a good  deal  with 
me. — W.  H.  Harvey. 

Bentonville,  Ark. — Three-fourths  crop 
of  apples  promised  here:  about  1,000 
carloads  to  ship.  Quality  good,  ex- 
cept where  bitter  rot  has  developed. 
Jonathan  and  Ben  Davis  principal  vari- 
eties. Jonathans  in  fair  demand,  and 
mostly  picked.  Growers  ask  25  to  50 
cents  a bushel  for  fruit;  some  ask 
more. — I.  B.  L. 

Springdale,  Ark. — About  50,000  bar- 
(Continued  on  Page  Two.) 


Outbreak  of 

Bitter  J{ot 

In  our  regular  reports  are  found 
several  references  as  to  outbreaks  of 
bitter  rot,  and  desiring  to  present  the 
facts  to  our  readers.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  sent  for  special  reports  from 
several  localities  affected.  This  in- 
formation is  submitted  herewith. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
be  unacquainted  with  this  disease,  we 
will  say  it  is  a fungous  disease  which 
spreads  with  remarkable  rapidity 
where  weather  conditions  are  right — 
the  soft,  muggy  weather  which  pre- 
vailed from  August  15  to  25  through- 
out the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Val- 
leys. The  disease  is  very  destructive, 
destroying  absolutely  every  apple  in- 
fected. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Goodman  writes  from 
Goodman,  Mo.:  ‘‘Bitter  rot  has  done 

some  damage,  but  not  much  more 
than  usual — perhaps  10%  more.”  This 
was  dated  August  29. 

From  Bentonville,  Ark.,  Capt.  Geo. 
T.  Lincoln  wrote,  under  date  of  Aug. 
29: 

‘‘The  first  26  days  of  August  we 
had  rain  on  19  days;  temperature 
ranged  from  69  to  89  degrees,  when 
it  should  have  been  about  52  to  72 
degrees,  this  being  normal  tempera- 
ture for  this  month.  As  a result,  ap- 
ples have  suffered  terribly  from  bit- 
ter rot  and  scab.  I should  say  that 
during  August  No.  1 apples  have  been 
worsted  to  the  extent  of  15  to  30%, 
for  some  orchards  that  promised  well 
are  virtually  ruined.  I have  a nice, 
clean  young  orchard,  in  which  No.  1 
apples  were  estimated  at  from  90  to 
96%  of  the  whole;  it  is  now  running 
83  to  89%.  I sold  my  crop  three 
weeks  ago  at  what  I considered  a 
fancy  price,  but  I do  not  think  now 
that  it  was  so  fancy.  Have  delivered 
800  barrels,  and  have  about  400  to  500 
more  to  deliver,  where  I had  expected 
to  have  550  to  700  barrels  more.” 

Louis  Erb,  Cedar  Gap,  Mo.,  writes 
on  August  27 : 

‘‘The  report  that  bitter  rot  has 
broken  out  is  correct.  Around  here 
it  is  very  bad  on  Huntsman  and  Wil- 
low Twig.  Grimes,  Jonathan  and  Ben 
Davis  are  also  affected  some,  but  not 
much  so  far.  I inclose  a letter  from 
Olden,  showing  conditions  there.  In 
Arkansas  they  are  about  as  bad. 
Weather  cleared  up  and  turned  cool 
last  night,  and  this  may  check  the 
rot,  but  if  such  nasty,  fungi-breeding 
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weather  as  we  have  had  for  more 
than  a month  continues,  or  should 
return  soon,  there  is  no  telling  what 
will  become  of  the  apple  crop  in  the 
Southwest.” 

The  letter  from  Olden,  written  by 
J.  C.  Evans,  Jr.,  says:  “I  don’t  find 

any  bitter  rot  among  the  Ben  Davis, 
except  in  low  places,  but  in  the  last 
three  days  it  has  developed  among 
Willow  Twigs,  until  it  doesn’t  look  a 
bit  good.  Huntsman  will  all  go  if  this 
weather  continues.”  This  was  written 
August  25. 

From  Marionville,  Mo.,  W.  T.  Flour- 
noy sends  a better  report.  He  says 
there  was  a loss  of  probably  5 to  10 
per  cent  on  about  one-fifth  of  the 
Huntsman  trees,  but  that  since  August 
20  he  has  seen  no  new  cases.  Occa- 
sionally the  disease  is  found  on  other 
varieties,  but  it  has  not  spread.  Mr. 
Flournoy  says  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
ease is  no  greater  than  is  found  on 
every  large  crop  in  that  section,  and 
he  believes  there  will  be  no  further 
development,  unless  the  September 
weather  should  be  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  disease.  Mr. 
Flournoy  adds  that  he  has  never  seen 
the  crop  better  in  his  vicinity  than 
when  he  wrote;  trees  are  wall  loaded 
with  fruit  of  good  quality,  large, 
smooth  and  well  colored. 

From  the  orchard  department  of 
Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  and  Orchards 
Company  comes  this  report: 

‘‘From  reports  from  Texas  County, 
Mo.,  received  this  morning  (August 
29)  things  do  not  look  as  bright  as 
they  did  some  time  since.  Apples  are 
falling  badly,  and  our  correspondent 
writes  that  the  fruit  is  more  infected 
with  bitter  rot  than  he  has  ever 
known  it  to  be  before.  He  also  ad- 
vises that  apples  will  be  ready  to  pick 
from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  earlier 
than  he  has  ever  known.  This  means 
that  the  apples  are  not  going  to  keep 
if  put  in  barrels  in  such  weather  as 
has  ruled  in  that  section,  unless  the 
fruit  is  rushed  to  cold  storage  at  once. 
A correspondent  from  Tennessee  re- 
ports Jonathans  all  gone  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  such  varieties  as  Shackel- 
ford all  gone  with  bitter  rot.  Reports 
from  Washington  County,  Ark.,  are  to 
the  effect  that  apples  have  fallen  bad- 
ly. In  other  words,  this  seems  to  be 
a general  complaint  from  that  coun- 
try, and  unless  conditions  improve, 
prices  for  apples  will  materially  im- 
prove. If  the  apples  are  to  rot,  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  do  so 
before  going  to  expense  of  picking, 
barreling,  etc.” 

A.  V.  Schermerhorn  sends  the  fol- 
lowing report  from  Kinmundv,  111., 
under  date  of  August  27: 

“There  is  considerable  bitter  rot 
around  here,  and  it  seems  to  be  quite 
general,  from  what  information  I 
have;  this  will  apply  to  Southern  Illi- 
nois. To  what  extent  the  crop  will  be 
damaged  will  depend  on  weather  con- 
ditions, but  if  the  weather  continues 
hot,  with  frequent  rains,  the  loss  will 
be,  in  my  opinion,  not  less  than  50%, 
or  at  least  one-half  the  crop.  Noth- 
ing but  cool  weather  will  check  the 
disease.  I am  very  sure  the  crop  in 
Southern  Illinois  is  estimated  too  high 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.” 

After  having  made  an  extended  trip 
through  the  orchards  of  Northwest 
Arkansas,  Prof.  Ernest  Walker  of  the 
Arkansas  Experiment  Station  writes 
as  follows: 

“Reports  being  circulated  are  for  a 
big  crop  of  apples,  and  I am  con- 
vinced they  are  too  high.  The  pros- 
pect is  changing  weekly.  In  unspray- 
ed orchards  there  is  a great  deal  of 
scab  disease  and  cracking  of  the  fruit, 
favored  by  the  rainy  weather.  This 
is  not  the  regular  apple  scab,  but  is 
as  serious  a trouble.  Bitter  rot  is 
also  present,  though  not  regularly. 
In  some  orchards  it  has  caused  only 
slight  loss;  in  some  localities  the  loss 
has  been  serious,  and  in  a few  or- 
chards visited  it  has  taken  the  bulk 
of  the  crop.  Fortunately,  the  weather 
has  turned  cooler,  and  with  bright, 
cool  weather  prospect  for  further 
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damage  is  slight.  There  is  the  usual 
damage  from  codling  moth,  and  while 
there  are  more  apples  here  than  last 
year,  the  quantity  of  what  promised 
to  be  first-class  apples  has  been  vastly 
reduced.  Sprayed  orchards  are  show- 
ing up  in  magnificent  shape." 

As  stated,  the  weather  conditions 
have  improved  somewhat,  and  it  is 
hoped  the  disease  has  been  checked, 
but  no  further  information  was  ob- 
tainable before  this  issue  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  went  to  press. 

it 

WANT  $1  A BARREL/,  NET,  FOR 
APPLES. 

A meeting  of  representative  or- 
chardists  of  the  six  northwestern 
counties  in  Missouri  was  held  in  St. 
Joseph,  August  28,  at  which  time 
those  present  discussed  the  apple  crop 
and  the  prices  which  should  be  paid 
for  the  same. 

After  going  over  the  situation  fully, 
considering  the  estimates  submitted 
by  the  Apple  Shippers’  Association, 
and  the  estimates  given  out  by  the 
American  Apple  Growers’  Congress, 
the  growers  decided  that  apples  of  the 
quality  of  those  grown  in  Northwest 
Missouri  this  year  are  worth  $1,  net, 
for  the  fruit,  and  the  following  ad- 
dress was  issued  to  growers  of  North- 
west Missouri  and  vicinity,  which  in- 
cludes the  adjoining  sections  of  Kan- 
sas, Iowa  and  Nebraska: 

"To  the  Apple-Growers  of  North- 
west Missouri  and  Vicinity:  At  a 

meeting  orchardists  representing  five 
counties  of  Northwest  Missouri,  held 
in  St.  Joseph,  the  general  crop  situa- 
tion was  discussed.  From  reports 
covering  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  where  apples  are  grown, 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  this  year’s 
crop  will  amount  to  about  50,000,000 
barrels.  Within  the  past  two  weeks 
the  general  crop  has  deteriorated  ma- 
terially. 

"In  Northwest  Missouri  and  vicin- 
ity the  fruit  is  of  the  finest  quality, 
well  colored  and  sound,  and  this  fruit, 
we  believe,  is  worth  a fair  price.  For 
this  quality  of  fruit  we  recommend 
that  growers  hold  their  winter  apples 
for  $1  per  barrel,  net,  for  the  fruit  in 
orchard.  This  price  is  justified  by 
the  general  crop  situation  and  the  ex- 
cellent quality  of  our  apples.” 

A committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  submit  at  an  adjourned  meeting  to 
be  held  Tuesday,  September  4,  a plan 
for  organizing  an  incorporated  com- 
pany which  shall  attend  to  the  mar- 
keting of  fruit  of  all  kinds.  It  is  not 
expected  that  this  association  can  han- 
dle the  apple  crop  this  year,  but  it  is 
expected  to  have  the  organization  in 
working  order  by  the  first  of  the  year, 
when  steps  will  be  taken  to  secure  a 
manager  who  will  have  charge  of  sell- 
ing the  fruits  of  the  members  next 
season. 

The  committee  appointed  to  draw 
up  plan  of  organization  consists  of 
James  M.  Irvine,  W.  D.  Maxwell  and 
I.  Y.  Elliott.  This  committee  was  also 
instructed  to  invite  members  of  the 
Wathena  (Kan.)  Fruit-Growers’  As- 
sociation to  come  over  and  give  the 
proposed  organization  the  benefit  of 
their  experience. 

The  secretary  of  the  meeting  was 
instructed  to  ask  the  Commercial 
Club  and  Business  Men’s  League  of 
St.  Joseph  to  take  steps  to  secure  a 
reduction  of  freight  rates  on  apples 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  Atlantic 
seaboard,  so  that  an  outlet  can  be 
provided  for  surplus  fruit.  These  or- 
ganizations now  have  this  matter  up 
with  the  different  freight  associations. 

At  this  meeting  of  growers  reports 
were  submitted  showing  that  late 
brood  of  codling  moth  is  doing  con- 
siderable damage  in  unsprayed  or- 
chards. The  quality  of  fruit,  how- 
ever, is  remarkably  good.  Jonathans 
are  coloring  nicely  and  picking  will 
begin  about  September  10. 

This  association  includes  some  of 
the  best  fruit-growers  in  the  Missouri 
Valley,  and  these  growers  have  many 
fine  apples  for  sale  this  year.  Some 
of  the  largest  growers  have  stored 
enough  barrels  to  pack  their  fruit,  yet 
prefer  to  sell  barrels  and  fruit  to  re- 
sponsible buyers.  Those  who  want 
good  fruit  can  secure  address  of  the 
growers  included  in  the  organization 
by  writing  James  M.  Irvine,  secretary, 
Platte  Purchase  Fruit-Growers’  Asso- 
ciation, St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

^ ^ ^ 

It's  to  your  interest  to  have  your 
neighbor  read  The  Fruit-Grower. 
Send  his  subscription  with  your  re- 
newal— both  for  $1. 
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rels  of  apples  here,  or  75  per  cent  of 
crop.  Some  bitter  rot  and  scab  is  de 
veloping.  Ben  Davis,  Gano  and  Jona- 
than leading  varieties;  all  finely  col- 
ored. Growers  ask  $1.25  to  $1.75  per 
barrel. — R.  I.  J. 

Montrose,  Colo. — Apples  in  fine  con- 
dition Jonathans  excellent  yield,  Ben 
Davis  fair;  crop  is  not  as  large  as 
former  reports  estimated — think  we  can 
cut  off  one-third  of  previous  estimates. 
A few  sales  of  fruit  have  been  made  to 
Chicago  buyers  at  better  prices  than 
last  year. — H.  R.  S. 

Canon  City,  Colo. — Full  crop  of  ap- 
ples here — about  1,000  carloads.  Fruit 
was  never  of  so  good  quality,  free  of 
worms  and  with  high  color.  Varieties 
are  Rome  Beauty,  Winesap,  Ben  Davis, 
Janet,  Missouri  Pippin,  Colorado  Or- 
ange. No  prices  made  yet,  but  buyers 
talk  60  cents  to  $1  per  bushel  box. — 
J.  W.  W. 

Montrose,  Colo. — About  95  per  cent 
crop  of  apples;  100,000  boxes  to  be 
marketed;  quality  very  fine,  with  very 
few  worms.  Varieties  are  Jonathan, 
Winesap,  Bellflower,  Grimes  Golden. 
Buyers  are  offering  75c  to  $1  per  box; 
growers  want  $1  to  $1.25  per  bushel 
box. — E.  S. 

Paonia,  Colo. — Eighty  per  cent  of 
crop  of  apples,  or  about  300  carloads. 
Quality  fine;  varieties  are  Winesap, 
Ben  Davis,  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty. 
No  prices  made  yet. — J.  W.  B. 

Clayton,  111. — About  80  per  cent  of 
full  crop  here,  with  about  10,000  bar- 
rels to  be  marketed,  which  will  grade 
60  per  cent  No.  1.  Varieties  mostly 
Ben  Davis.  Prices,  75c  to  $1  per  barrel 
for  fruit,  and  some  large  orchards  have 
been  sold. — D.  S. 

Quincy,  111. — Crop  is  85  per  cent,  or 
about  50,000  barrels.  Quality  excelient, 
except  that  great  demand  has  been 
done  in  some  orchards  by  codling  moth. 
Buyers  have  bid  75c  for  fruit;  growers 
ask  $1. — C.  H.  W. 

Savoy,  111. — About  80  per  cent  of 
crop;  10.000  barrels;  quality  good,  va- 
rieties, Ben  Davis,  Gano,  Yellow  Twig. 
— R.  L.  D. 

Jerseyville,  111. — Fifty  to  sixty  per 
cent  of  crop,  and  Calhoun.  Jersey  and 
Macoupin  Counties  should  have  150,000 
barrels;  I have  6,000  barrels  myself. 
Quality  first-class,  for  many  have 
sprayed  intelligently,  with  good  suc- 
cess. Buyers  offer  80c  to  $1  per  bar- 
rel for  fruit  on  trees;  growers  ask  $1 
to  $1.50. — I.  D.  S. 

Centralia,  111. — Half  crop  of  apples; 
unsprayed  orchards  are  deteriorating, 
having  some  scab  and  many  worms; 
sprayed  orchards  have  best  quality  in 
years;  Ben  Davis,  Jonathan,  Grimes 
Golden,  Minkler  leading  varieties.  Few 
prices  made  on  either  side,  but  some 
sales  have  been  made  at  $1.25  to  $1.65 
per  barrel,  f.  o.  b..  but  growers  gener- 
ally ask  $1.50  to  $2  for  Ben  Davis,  and 
$2.50  to  $3  for  Jonathan  and  Grimes, 
these  prices  being  f.  o.  b. — W.  S.  P. 

Murphysboro.  111. — About  60  per  cent 
of  crop;  3,000  barrels  here.  Quality 
good  on  sprtyed  trees;  Ben  Davis, 
Winesap,  Black  Twig,  Huntsman  lead- 
ing varieties.  Jonathans  are  very  shy 
here.  — G.  W.  L. 

Hamilton.  111. — Three-fourths  crop,  of 
good  quality;  Ben  Davis,  Jonathan  and 
Grimes  leading  varieties.  Maiden 
Blush  and  Wealthy  sold  for  25c  bushel, 
and  winter  fruit  will  bring  25c  to  30c 
bushel. — H.  D.  B. 

Lawrence,  Ind. — Eighty  per  cent  of 
crop,  but  none  will  be  shipped  from 
Marion  County.  Buyers  offer  75c  to  $2 
per  barrel  for  fruit,  and  one  sale  has 
been  made  at  $2  for  Grimes  Golden  and 
$1.20  for  Ben  Davis.  Buyers  and  grow- 
ers seem  somewhat  apart. — W.  B.  F. 

Vincennes,  Ind. — This  vicinity  has  60 
per  cent  of  crop,  but  only  about  1,000 
barrels  for  market.  Our  orchard  in 
Richland  County,  111.,  has  7,000  barrels, 
mostly  Ben  Davis  of  fine  quality. — H. 
M.  S. 

Columbus,  Ind. — Apples  doing  well 
now,  except  codling  moth  is  very  bad. — 
I.  N.  I. 

Villisca,  Iowa. — About  65  per  cent  of 
crop;  8,000  to  10,000  barrels  here.  Qual- 
ity good;  Ben  Divis  principal  variety. 
Some  summer  fruit  has  been  sold  at  $1 
barrel;  Wealthy  now  bringing  60c,  and 
$1  has  been  offered  for  Jonathan  and 
75c  for  Ben  Davis,  for  the  fruit. — 
H.  S.  A. 

Hamburg.  Iowa. — Good  crop  of  apples 
here;  about  35,000  barrels,  of  extra  fine 
quality  in  sprayer  orchards.  Ben  Davis, 
Winesap,  Missouri  Pippin.  Jonathan, 
Grimes,  Willow,  leading  sorts.  But  few 
sales  made,  and  they  at  private  prices. 
We  need  a good  buyer  here. — J.  M.  B. 

Hamburg,  Iowa.-  -We  have  2.000  to 
3,000  barrels  of  fine  fruit  for  sale.  Un- 
sprayed orchards  look  better  than  ever 
before,  but  we  believe  the  drop  will  be 
heavy  in  these  orchards;  however,  a.l 
fruit  is  holding  extremelv  well  now. — 
H.  A.  S. 

Edwardsville.  Kan. — Half  crop  of  ap- 
ples; all  varieties  except  Jonathan; 
quality  good.  No  buyers  here  vet. — 
E.  T. 

Holton.  Kan. — Half  crop  of  aprlos, 
or  about  100  carloads;  quality  good. 
Ben  Davis.  Missouri  Pippin,  Winesap, 
Janet.  Jonathan  and  Grimes  leading 
varieties.  Buyers  offer  75c  barrel,  and 
growers  want  $1  per  barrel  for  fruit 
delivered  at  sorting  table.  Unspraved 
orchards  now  injured  by  codling  moth. 
— F.  W.  D. 

Wathena.  Kan.— r-About  75  per  cent 
crop,  or  50,000  barrels;  quality  excel- 
lent. Ben  Davis,  Jonathan.  Gano  lead- 
ing varieties. — J.  B..  Jr. 

Troy,  Ivan. — About  30  per  cent  of 
crop,  or  50,000  barrels.  Quality  good 
on  young  trees,  but  poor  on  old  ones 
for  during  last  two  weeks  fruit  on 
old  trees  has  been  badly  damaged  by 
codling  mottl.  Ben  Davis.  Winesap, 


Tree  Protectors 


75c  per  Hundred 
$5.00  per  Thousand 


As  valuable  in  summer  against  sun-scald, 
hot  winds,  etc.,  as  they  are  in  winter 
against  cold  and  rabbits.  Recommended  by 
leading  orchardists  and  horticultural  soci- 
eties. Can  be  left  on  throughout  the  year.  A cheap, 
effective  protection.  Do  not  wait  until  the  rabbits  and 
mice  ruin  your  trees. 

St.  Louis  Basket  and  Box  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MISSOURI 

Write  Us  Today. 


10.000  Bu. 

Seed  Wheat 

grown  on  300  acres  of 
land  in  the  famous  Seed 
Wheat  Belt  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

“Fultz,”  “Bender,”  “Fultzo- 
Mediterranean,”  “Harvest  King” 
and  “Lancaster  Fuleaster.”  Five 
splendid  varieties.  The  first  four 
beardless,  the  fifth  bearded. 

Send  for  our  booklet  and  sam- 
ples, or  better  still,  order  at 
once  at  the  following  prices:  2 
to  4 on.,  at  $1.30;  5 to  19  bn.,  at 
$1.25;  20  to  49  bu..  at  $1.20;  50 
bu.  or  more,  at  $1.15.  Bags  that 
will  hold  2V6  bu. . 20c  each. 

This  seed  Is  CLEAN.  SOUND 
and  GRADED.  If  you  find  it 
otherwise,  SEND  IT  BACK, 
within  4 days  of  its  arrival,  and 
I WILL  DO  THE  SAME  WITH 
TOUR  MONET,  and  pay  freight. 

HOFFMAN 
HOMESTEAD  FARM 


FIELD  OF  FULTZ. 


Bamford,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


STEEL  FRAME  PITLESS  SCALE 


30  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 


GUARANTEED 


Best  all  steel,  ball-bearing  pitless  scale  made.  Made  of 
structural  steel  throughout — no  gas  pipe  or  other  inferior 
material  used.  Very  rigid  and  firm.  Scale  sets  on  ground 
— noexpensive  pit  to  dig.  No  costly  repairing  to  be  done 
on-  account  of  decayed  timbers,  etc.  Cost  of  installation 
is  only  about  $5— $30  to  $40  less  than  for  old  style,  unre- 
liable pit  scales.  Possesses  numerous  advantages 
over  all  other  scales-is  accurate,  reliable,  strom 
and  durable.  Will  give  a lifetime  of 
stant  service  and  still  retain  its  ac- 
curacy. Weighs  only  1200  pounds 
— can  be  easily  loaded  on 
wagon  and  moved  from 
place  to  place  as 
desired.  Saves 
time,  trouble 
and 

of  unneces- 
sary hauling  to  und 
from  scales.  Made  In  four 
and  five  ton  capacity . No  better 
scale  on  themarket. 


FIVE  YEARS 


Write  for  Catalog  & Complete  Information. 

t Kgn^^axlcTi^ereanlile  (o. 


Shipped  anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  30  days  free  „ rJrvy  Miccn.mi 
trial, complete  and  ready  to  set  up  except  flooring  lumber.  IVAINsAs  Cl  I Y,  MISSUIKI 


ALFALFA 


PRICES  AND  SAMPLES  ON 
APPLICATION 


TIMOTHY,  BLUE  GRASS  AND  ALL 
KINDS  OF  FARM  SEEDS. 


The  Harnden  Seed  Co.  whseed*le  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WE  CAN 
SUPPLY 


ALFALFA  SEED 


PURE  NATIVE 
NEW  CROP 


Sow  during  September. 


Write  today  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


MISSOURI  SEED  CO..  1429  St.  Louis  Avenue  0 KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


Jonathan  and  Gano  leading  varieties. 
— M.  J.  R. 

Wichita.  Kan. — About  75  per  cent  of 
crop;  30,000  barrels  of  choice  quality. 
Winesap,  Ben  Davis,  Missouri  Pippin. 
Grimes  and  Jonathan  leading  sorts. 
Buyers  offer  $1  per  barrel,  and  grow- 
ers want  $1.50  per  barrel  for  fruit  In 
orchard.  Growers  will  store  their  fruit 
largely. — E.  G.  H. 

Ipswich,  Mass. — Crop  here  is  much 
lighter  than  was  at  first  reported; 
perhaps  60  per  cent  of  crop.  Graven- 
stein  and  other  fall  apples  bring  75c 
to  $1.25  per  barrel  on  trees. — A.  F.  T. 

South  Haven,  Mich. — Almost  full 
crop  here;  quality  good  where  trees 
were  sprayed.  Ben  Davis,  Winesap, 
Baldwin  leading  varieties.  Harvest  ap- 
ples brought  $1.75  barrel;  no  prices  on 
winter  fruit.  We  have  had  a good 
fruit  crop  generally,  except  that  El- 
berta  peaches  are  scarce,  and  plums 
were  a.  failure.  Blackberries  a full 
crop,  and  grapes  the  same. — F.  F.  F. 

Watervliet.  Mich. — Sixty  per  cent  of 
crop;  about  200  to  300  cars  here.  Good 
quality.  Growers  ask  about  $1  a barrel 
for  fruit  on  trees. — R.  H.  S. 

Seymour.  Mo. — Half  crop  of  apples; 
60,000  barrels  of  excellent  quality.  Va- 
rieties: Jonathan,  Ben  Davis,  Willow, 
Ingram.  No  price  made  yet.  but  gen- 


Vincennes 

Nuirseries 

220  Acres 

VINCENNES,  IND. 

Offer  for  Fall  of  1906,  car  lots  or 
less:  Cherry,  1 and  2 year;  Pear, 

standard,  I and  2 year;  Plum,  1 
and  2 year;  Apple,  2 and  3 year; 
Peach,  1 year.  Carolina  Poplar 
and  other  Shade  Trees,  Roses, 
Shrubs  and  Small  Fruits. 


EARN  FROM  $25  TO  $100  VfEEKLT 


To  handle  Dr.  Hanx  famous  “ Perfect  Vision”  Specta- 
cles. Metal  Eye  Tester  and  fall  instructions  famished 
with  an  agent’s  outfit.  No  license  necessary.  Ask  for 
special  terms  and  give  present  occupation  (if  any), 
hr.  llaux  Spectacle  Co..  liep*t  A.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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Clark’s  Cutaways 

for  Orchards  and  Fruit  Growing  generally, 
give  every  one  H<-  -rentest  satisfaction. 


The  Two-Ilorse  Single  Action  Cutaway. 
Best  orchard  or  farm  harrow  made.  Sev- 
eral sizes.  One-horse  si'/e  is  a dandy. 


Three-Horse  Double  Action  (Extended) 
for  orchard  use  or  farm.  Our  Disc  Plows 
and  other  Cutaway  Tools  are  wonders.  In- 
vestigate. 


The  Wilson 
Bottomless 
Fruit  Bag 

As  Used  in 
California 


Saves  labor  and  hard 
work;  you  can  pick 
twice  as  much  in  same 
Itime  and  be  less  tired. 


Allen’s  Fruit  Pickers 

Best  Pointed  and  Step  Ladders.  My  Econ- 
omy Bolster  Springs  for  your  wagon, ^ cheap- 
est and  most  serviceable. 

Pruning  Shears  and  Saws.  Family  Favor- 
ite Cider  Mills  and  Presses,  all  sizes. 

If  you  are  up-to-date  and  want  to  keep 
posted  on  the  good  and  valuable  things  for 
orchardists  and  fruit-growers,  send  for  my 
circulars. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL 

GENERAL  AGENT 
I'.  O.  Box  300.  KIN.MUNDY.  ILL. 

Refer  to  The  Fruit-Grower  by  permission. 


Apple  Barrels 

It  is  important  that  orders  be 
placed  NOV:'.  Apple  crop  is  large, 
and  prices  of  barrels  will  advance. 

CIDER  and  SORGHUM  BARRELS, 
KEGS,  ETC. 

We  make  a specialty  of  these, 
and  can  furnish  any  size,  from  5 to 
50  gallons.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  A.  Schroer  & (o. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


APPLE 

BARRELS 

Staves,  Heading,  Hoops,  Liners,  etc., 
in  straight  or  matched  car  lots.  De- 
livered anywhere.  Get  our  prices  be- 
fore buying. 


Ozark  Cooperage  & Lumber 
Company 

FRISCO  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


'ILBBITSONNWtgcj 

|\  I it  in  your  gardens?  Our 

'*  method  is  valuable.  Write  for 
literature  and  see.  Address  St.  Ans- 
gar,  Iowa.  Dept.  B.  Est.  1878. 


4,000,000  Peach 

_ _ June  Vuds'.a  Spetia/ly. 

^ rCCS  Tennessee  Whosesale  Nurseries 

No  agents  traveled,  but  sell  direct  to  planters 
Ot  wholesale  prices.  Absolutely  free  from  dis- 
ease and  true  to  name.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices  before  placing  your  order  elsewhere  We 
guarantee  our  stock  true  to  name.  Largest 
reach  Nursery  In  world. 

Address  J.  C.  HALE,  Winchester,  Tens. 


eral  feeling  is  for  low  price.  I have 
about  six  carloads  of  as  fine  Jonathan 
as  ever  grew. — T.  C.  Love. 

LaPlata.  Mo. — -About  65  per  cent 
crop,  or  25  carloads.  Quality  80  per 
cent  No.  1;  varieties  are  Ben  Davis, 
Missouri  Pippin,  York.  No  prices  made 
yet. — J.  E.  M. 

Cedar  Gap,  Mo. — About  60  per  cent  of 
crop  here,  amounting  to  40,000  or  50,000 
barrels,  if  nothing  happens;  quality 
good,  except  that  bitter  rot  has  made 
its  appearance,  and  may  oh  y the  old 
Harry  with  the  crop  if  the  weather 
does  not  improve.  Ben  Oasis,  Gano, 
Jonathan,  Willow  leading  sorts. — L.  E. 

Lebanon,  Mo. — Sixty  per  cent  of  crop, 
or  60,000  barrels,  of  excellent  quality; 
finer  than  any  previous  year.  Ben 
Davis,  Gano,  Willow,  Ingram,  Winesap 
and  Minkler  leading  varieties. — A.  T.  N. 

Odessa,  Mo. — About  70  per  cent  of 
crop,  or  150,000  barrels,  of  good  qual- 
ity, except  that  unsprayed  orchards 
have  many  worms.  Jonathan,  Ben 
Davis,  Huntsman  leading  varieties.  Few 
sales  made  at  75c  to  $1  per  barrel  for 
fruit.  Late  brood  of  codling  moth 
damaging  unsprayed  orchards  vei  y 
materially,  cutting  short  crop  of  good 
fruit.  About  75,000  barrels  or  fruit  un- 
sold here. — S.  H.  P. 

Marionville,  Mo. — About  80  per  cent 
of  crop,  or  18,000  to  20,000  barrels,  of 
good  quality.  Varieties:  Ben  Davis, 

Jonathan,  Huntsman,  Winesap  and 
others.  A quite  serious  outbreak  of 
bitter  rot  has  appeared  on  many 
Huntsman,  and  some  cases  found  on 
nearly  all  varieties  in  orchard.  A dam- 
aging outbreak  may  be  imminent  if 
present  weather  conditions  continue. — 
W.  T.  F. 

Tecumseh,  Neb. — Ninety  per  cent  of 
crop  here,  quality  fine,  of  nearly  all 
varieties.  No  scab  to  speak  of.  and  not 
much  curculio.  but  some  codling  moth. 
— W.  G.  S. 

rete,  Neb. — 65  to  70  per  cent  of 
crop;  quality  good,  but  some  worms.— 
E.  F.  S. 

Jay,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y — About  40  per 
cent  of  crop,  of  fairly  good  quality. 
Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Greening  and  Rus- 
sets leading  varieties.  Apples  have 
fallen  badly  and  will  be  scarce  and 
prices  high. — H.  T.  S. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. — About  40  per  cent 
of  crop  of  very  good  quality.  Growers 
want  $2.50  per  barrel,  and  are  offered 
$2.  Barrels  worth  32c. — D.  T.  McC. 

Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. — About  40  per 
cent  of  crop,  or  about  half  as  many  as 
last  year.  Quality  good  where  trees 
were  sprayed. — C.  O.  B. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. — Sixty  per  cent  of 
crop,  of  fair  quality. — F.  E.  D. 

Halls  Corners,  N.  Y. — About  60  per 
cent  of  good  crop,  or  very  little  more 
than  last  year.  Quality  good  outside 
of  hail  belt,  the  apples  being  very 
large.  I hear  that  $1.90  and  $2  barrel 
have  been  offered. — T.  W.  B. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. — About  65  per  cent 
of  crop,  or  about  200  carloads,  of  fine 
quality.  Not  many  Ben  Davis,  but 
nearly  all  other  varieties.  No  offers 
yet.  Think  buyers  and  growers  will 
be  far  apart.  Greenings  most  promis- 
ing variety. — R.  L.  E. 

Wakeman,  Ohio. — Apples  half  crop, 
and  where  growers  sprayed  then-  fruit 
the  apples  are  large  and  free  from  im- 
perfections. No  sales  made. — G.  H.  H. 

Vinton,  Ohio. — Apples  are  about  half 
crop,  of  fine  quality  where  sprayed; 
unsprayed  fruit  is  a sorry  sight. — S. 
W.  H. 

Rockwood,  Ohio. — Almost  full  crop 
where  trees  were  sprayed;  about  50,000 
barrels  in  Lawrence  County.  Rome 
Beauty  principal  variety,  and  fruit  is 
suitable  for  storage.  Buyers  have  paid 
$2.25  for  2'4-inch  pack,  f.  o.  b.,  and  some 
growers  are  asking  more. — U.  T.  C. 

Yukon,  Okla. — About  75  to  100  per 
cent  crop,  but  Oklahoma  can  use  near- 
ly her  full  crop  this  year.  Quality 
very  good,  but  some  codling  moth. 
Varieties:  Winesap.  Missouri  Pippin, 

Ben  Davis,  M.  B.  Twig,  York  Imperial. 
We  have  had  a splendid  season,  but 
pear  blight  is  playing  navoc  with  pears 
and  a few  apple  trees. — A.  S.  P. 

Guthrie,  Okla. — About  30  carloads  of 
apples  here,  mostly  Ben  Davis,  Gano, 
Missouri  Pippin,  Jonathan  and  Wine- 
sap. Some  fruit  is  more  or  less 
specked;  Jonathan  and  Winesap  less 
than  other  varieties.  Our  peach  crop 
was  immense,  but  ripened  unusually 
early  and  growers  were  not  prepared 
to  handle  it,  and  much  fruit  was  lost. 
J.  C.  J. 

Ashland,  Ore. — About  half  crop  of 
apples;  quality  good.  Varieties:  New- 
town, Spitzenburg,  Baldwin,  Graven- 
stein,  Rambo.  The  crop  condition  has 
improved  as  the  season  has  advanced. 
— R.  G. 

Portland,  Ore. — Apples  promise  full 
crop,  of  excellent  quality.  Newtown 
Pippin  and  Spitzenburg  leading  sorts. 
— G.  H.  L. 

Forest  Grove,  Ore. — Full  crop  here, 
or  about  twice  as  many  as  last  year. 
Sprayed  fruit  of  fine  quality;  unsprayed 
no  good.  Summer  apples  brought  75c 
to  $1.25  per  bushel  box;  no  price  made 
on  winter  apples.  Apple  crop  is  better 
than  for  last  four  years. — W.  R.  H. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Half  crop  of  apples, 
or  enough  for  local  demand.  Fair 
quality,  but  some  fungi  developing. — 
G.  H. 

Penrose,  Utah. — About  80  per  cent  of 
crop;  20,000  boxes  here;  quality  good. 
Ben  Davis,  Jonathan,  Winesap  and  Mis- 
souri Pippin  leading  sorts.  Apples  will 
be  large  and  well  colored. — -W.  M.  M. 

Woodstock,  Va. — We  had  fine  peach 
crop,  but  lost  half  of  it  because  of  too 
much  wet  weather.  Apples  about  25 
per  cent  of  crop,  of  fine  quality. — 
C.  A.  S. 

Winchester,  Va. — About  one-fourth 
crop  of  apples,  or  25,000  barrels,  for 
Frederick  County;  quality  good.  Vari- 
eties; Baldwin,  York,  Ben  Davis,  New- 
town. Grimes  sold  for  $1.50  barrel, 
buyer  to  furnish  barrel  and  pack  fruit, 


About  $1  will  be  price  for  other  vari- 
eties.— K.  & C. 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. — About  20  per 
cent  of  crop,  of  fine  quality.  Grimes, 
Ben  Davis,  York  Imperial  leading  vari- 
eties.— H.  L.  S. 

4ijj« 

These  Have  Apples  for  Sale. 

Several  large  orchards  in  this  vicin- 
ity; crop  abundant  and  of  good  qual- 
ity; Ben  Davis,  Gano,  Jonathan,  Mink- 
ler.— J.  W.  Surran,  Deerfield,  Mo. 

Lawrence,  Kan. — Ben  Davis,  Gano 
and  Janet  have  good  crop  here;  Mis- 
souri Pippin  and  Smith  Cider  set  full, 
but  bitter  rot  during  the  last  few 
weeks  has  taken  most  of  them. — C.  W. 
Phillips. 

Clarinda,  Iowa. — Six  to  ten  thousand 
barrels  of  Ben  Davis,  Jonathan  and 
Winesap  as  leading  varieties  fn  this 
section.  Buyers  wanted. — D.  B.  Mc- 
Calla. 

DeSoto,  Kan. — I have  twenty  acres  of 
fine  Ben  Davis  for  sale;  other  good  or- 
chards in  vicinity. — C.  Soule. 

Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. — We  have  a 
good  crop  of  apples  here,  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  buyers.  The  under- 
signed will  answer  all  correspondence. 
— John  W.  Beatty. 

Odessa,  Mo. — There  will  be  about  100, 
000  barrels  of  apples  at  Mayview,  which 
is  40  miles  east  of  Kansas  City,  ana 
buyers  are  wanted.  Three  or  four  buy- 
ers are  there,  but  they  have  bought  all 
they  can  handle,  and  75.000  barrels  are 
yet  unsold.  Room  for  several  good 
buyers  to  get  some  choice  fruit,  with 
excellent  shipping  facilities. — S.  H. 
Phlegar. 

New  London,  Mo. — I have  about  800 
barrels  of  very  fine  Ben  Davis,  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  a buyer. — 
Robert  Cox. 

Bentonville,  Ark. — We  need  some 
good  outside  buyers  in  here  to  help 
handle  our  crop.  I shall  be  glad  to 
meet  any  buyers  at  Centerton,  or  will 
answer  questions  concerning  the  fruit. 
— B.  F.  Mills. 

Wyland,  Mo. — We  have  several  thou- 
sand barrels  of  Ben  Davis  apples  here 
and  will  furnish  building  in  which  to 
pack  them  free  of  charge.  Buyers 
wanted. — G.  H.  Beard. 

Waverly,  Lafayette  Co.,  Mo. — I have 
8,000  barrels  Ben  Davis,  Winesap,  York, 
Phyor's  Red,  Jonathan  and  Grimes  ap- 
ples for  sale.  Thirty  thousand  barrels 
in  vicinity.  Good  fruit. — N.  P.  Buck. 

Orrick,  Mo. — We  have  about  10,000 
barrels  of  good  cold-storage  apples 
here  for  sale. 

Marshall,  Mo. — A large  crop  of  apples 
in  Saline  County,  and  it  will  pay  a 
buyer  to  locate  at  Marshall.  C.  Har- 
rison can  post  any  one  about  the  crop, 
or  they  can  write  me. — R.  G.  Robinson, 
Rt.  5,  Marshall,  Mo. 

Mountain  View,  Mo. — There  is  at 
present  a prospect  for  several  thousand 
barrels  or  more  of  fancy  and  No.  1 ap- 
ples, principally  Ben  Davis  and  Gano. 
Buyers  wanted. — J.  M.  Lucas. 

Mulvane,  Kan. — I want  to  sell  fruit 
from  thirty  acres  of  trees,  and  will 
sell  in  trees,  at  packing  table  or  f.  o.  b., 
as  desired.  Varieties  mainly  Missouri 
Pippin,  Ben  Davis  and  Winesap. — C.  N. 
Higginson. 

Leon,  Iowa. — I have  some  choice  Ben 
Davis,  Jonathan  and  Grimes  apples  for 
sale.— W.  H.  McCalla. 

Swedeborg,  Mo. — We  have  some  fine 
apples  here,  and  want  buyers. — W.  H. 
Seaton. 

Laclede,  Mo. — Will  have  6,000  barrels 
of  fine  apples;  Jonathan,  Grimes,  Wine- 
sap, Black  Twig  and  Ben  Davis.  Bar- 
rels on  the  ground  to  hold  the  crop. — 

C.  S.  Welsh. 

Wheeling,  Mo. — We  can  furnish  10,- 
000  barrels  of  choice  fruit;  quality  bet- 
ter than  for  years.  Buyers  wanted. — 
W.  H.  Byler. 

Amoret,  Mo. — The  Darby  Fruit  Farm 
Will  have  50.000  bushels  of  Jonathan, 
Grimes.  Ben  Davis,  Missouri  Pippin  and 
Gano  for  sale. 

Kampsville.  111. — Calhoun  County 
will  have  400,000  barrels  of  apples; 
mostly  Ben  Davis  and  Jonathan.  Qual- 
ity better  than  ever  before.—  E.  S.  A. 

Missouri  City,  Mo. — Will  have  4.000 
to  5,000  barrels  of  fine  apples  in  this 
vicinity,  and  No.  2s  are  hard  to  find. 
Ben  Davis  and  Jonathan  principal  sorts. 
— F.  N.  Newton. 

Gravette,  Ark. — We  have  about  4,000 
barrels  of  fine  apples  for  sale;  would 
prefer  buyers  to  pack  them. — E.  H. 
Gosher. 

Centralia,  Mo. — Apples  from  250  acres 
of  orchards  to  be  marketed  here.  Qual- 
ity first-class,  and  buyers  are  wanted. 

D.  L.  Roberts. 

Marshfield,  Mo. — From  this  point 
there  should  be  shipped  60,000  to  75,000 
barrels  of  choice  apples.  Buyers  and 
barrel  makers  wanted. — E.  P.  Tucker. 

Sidney.  Iowa — I have  about  9.000  bar- 
rels of  Ben  Davis.  Grimes.  Jonathan, 
Missouri  Pippin,  Winesap.  Minkler  and 
Janet  apples,  of  fine  quality,  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  good  buyers. — Chas. 
Magel. 

Arcadia,  Kan. — A good  many  mer- 
chantable apples  in  this  vicinity,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  show  buyers  around. — 
William  Simpson. 

Sailor  Springs,  111. — My  crop  will  run 
90  per  cent  No.  1,  and  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  buyers,  who  want  good  fruit. 
— Alfred  Conley. 

Buckner,  Mo. — Will  have  about  2.000 
barrels  of  fine  apples,  and  want  to  sell 
them  on  trees  if  possible.  Ben  Davis 
leading  variety.- — John  M.  Peffer. 


Sit  Right  Down  After  You  Rend  This 
Advertisement 

and  send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we 
will  send  you  maps,  plats  and  particulars  re- 
garding the  new  Frultland  Colony  Co.  of  Geor- 
gia, on  the  Ga.  S.  & Fla.  R.  R.  We  have  the 
greatest  real  estate  bargain  ever  offered.  Res- 
idence lots,  $15;  business  lots,  $25;  1-acre  tracts 
adjoining  the  town,  $25;  5-acre  tracts  only  $75; 
80-aere  tracts  as  low  as  $7.50  per  acre.  Three 
crops  a year,  averaging  $150  to  $400  per  acre. 
These  prices  will  double  in  six  months.  Write 
today,  you  will  learn  of  things  you  never  knew 
before.  Address  Fruitland  Colony  Co.,  G-125 
Clark  St.,  Chicago  111.,  or  W.  L.  Glessner,  eare 
Gg.  S.  & Fla.  ft.  R Q,  Macon,  Ga, 


Apples 

WANTED 

10,000  Barrels  Fancy  Jonathan 
and  Grimes’  Golden,  and  about  the 
same  quantity  of  later  varieties. 

Write  quick,  stating  varieties  and 
quantity  you  have  to  offer,  giving 
price  wanted.  We  mean  business. 

O.C.  Evans  & Co. 

205-7  Wyandotte  Street 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


It’s  Your  Fault 

If  you  do  not  get  good  prices  for  your 
erops,  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Produce. 
Write  us  for  prices  on  what  you  grow 
or  handle. 

COYNE  BROS, 

160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Sandusky  & Co. 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

FRUITS,  PRODUCE,  BUTTER,  EGGS, 
STRAWBERRIES  AND  GRAPES, 

IN  CAR  LOTS 

We  handle  Berry  Boxes,  Grape  Baskets, 
Egg  Case  Material,  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

116  South  3rd  and  115  Market  St., 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


I have  8,000  barrels 


for  Sale  of  Winesap,  Ben 


IU1  k/wav  Davis,  York  Imperial. 
Pryor’s  Red,  Jonathan,  Grimes’  Golden  and 
other  varieties  of  winter  apples  for  sale  on 
trees;  quality  fine.  Many  other  orchards  in 
vicinity.  N.  P.  Buck,  Waverly,  Lafayette 
Co. , Mo. 


APPLES  FOR  SALE 

Apple  crop  from  30  acres.  Sell  on  trees,  at 
tables,  or  on  car,  at  option  of  buyer.  One- 
half  mile  from  railroad.  Varieties  mainly  Mis- 
souri Pippin,  Ben  Davis,  Winesap.  C.  N.  Hig- 
ginson, Rt,  2,  Mulvane,  Kan. 


THe  Reiter 
Bolster  Spring 


Best  in  the  World.  See  that  Hanger? 

Apply  this  spring  to  your  farm  wagon  and 
you  can  haul  any  and  everything  equal  to  a 
spring  wagon,  and  at  one-half  the  cost.  Every 
fruit-grower  should  have  one.  For  prices  and 
full  particulars  write  the  inventor  and  maker. 
W.  C.  REITER, 

Franklin  Co.  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


PROTECT  TREES 

Worth  planting,  worth 
saving.  Add  %c  to  the 
cost  of  your  young  trees 
and  prevent  sun  scalding 
and  blistering  and  keep 
off  rabbits,  mice  and  all 
kinds  of  tree  gnawers, 
with  the 

Hawkeye 

Tree  Protector 

An  elm  veneer,  easily  put  on  and 
big  enough  to  protect  as  long  as 
protection  is  needed. 

PRICES: 

100  Wrappers  $0.75 

1,000  Wrappers  5.00 

For  circulars  giving  full  particu- 
lars, address 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO., 
Box  111,  Burlington,  Iowa 


Kansas  City  Nurseries 

A general  line  of  Nursery  Stock,  Wholesale 
and  Retail.  A heavy  stock  of  Concord  and 
Moore's  Early  Grapes,  one  and  two  years. 
Small  Fruits,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  etc.  We  can 
ship  direct  to  almost  any  point  without  trans- 
fers. Office  233  Rialto  Building, 

BLAIR  & KAUFMAN,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Catalogue  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black- 
berry Plants.  President  Roosevelt  strawberry 
is  at  the  head  as  a frost-proof  berry.  Catalpa, 
Poplar  and  other  trees  for  sale.  Alva  Oathcart, 
Bristol,  Ind. 
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Holv  a Successful  Shipping 
Association  Was  Torm- 
ed  and  Is  Nolv  Managed 


At  this  time,  when  growers  through- 
out the  Middle  West  are  considering 
ways  to  market  their  fruit  crops,  a 
story  of  how  the  growers  at  Wathena, 
Kan.,  organized  their  association  will 
be  interesting  and  helpful. 

Wathena  is  situated  across  the  river 


the  price  of  the  fruit  came  down,  and 
the  growers  were  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  bringing  about  better  con- 
dition of  things  or  go  out  of  business. 

Early  in  1905  a few  of  the  growers 
met  and  decided  that  the  thing  to  do 
was  to  organize  a shipping  associa- 
tion, and  handle  their  own  fruit  and 
buy  their  own  supplies.  As  a result 
the  Wathena  Fruit-Growers’  Associa- 
tion was  organized,  and  the  first  year 
the  new  organization  had  but  twelve 
members.  The  firms  which  had  pre- 
viously handled  the  fruit  of  the  grow- 
ers claimed  that  the  new  association 
could  not  last;  that  farmers  could  not 


bushel  baskets  in  which  to  ship 
peaches;  members  of  the  association 
at  Wathena  paid  5 cents  for  the  same 
packages. 

The  Wathena  Association  is  organ- 
ized along  lines  which  can  be  follow- 
ed in  every  community,  for  its  plan 
is  very  simple.  The  active  manage- 
ment of  the  association  is  in  the  hands 
of  its  secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Kinkead,  and  the  manager,  W.  R. 
Martin.  Both  are  experienced  busi- 
ness men,  and  both  have  good  fruit 
farms  and  are  interested  in  the  asso- 
ciation from  the  standpoint  of  grow- 
ers. At  the  beginning  of  the  season 


A low  wagon 
at  a low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
W 111  carry  a 
load  any- 
where  a horse 
can  travel. 


Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 


Steel  Wheels 

for  farm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag- 
gered spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  any 
width  of  tire.  Huns  to  fit  any  axle. 
For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  6H  Quincy,  III. 


F.  W.  MENERAY 

Crescent  Nursery 
Company  Inc. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 

Established  1868 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Spring  delivery 
for  NATIVE  AMERICANA  PLUM  SEED- 
LINGS, the  best  budding  and  grafting  stock 
for  plums  for  the  Northern  trade. 

Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Currant,  Grape, 
Forest  Tree  Seedlings,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs  in  car  lots. 

300  Named  Varieties  Paeonies 


Hardy  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Trees*  Shrubs 

Healthy,  vigorous,  productive  and  free  from 
insect  pests.  NONE  BETTER  or  cheaper.  No 
traveling  salesman  can  compete  with  us  in 
price,  quality  considered.  Get  Free  Catalogue. 

GEORGE  H.  WHITING  NURSERIES, 
Lock  Box  1110.  Yankton,  S.  D. 


Courtesy  Farmers’  State  Bank,  Wathena. 

Fruit  shipping  scene,  Wathena,  Kansas,  showing  both  sides  of  shipping  shed  at  blackberry  time. 


from  St.  Joseph,  and  for  many  years 
has  been  known  as  one  of  the  best 
fruit-shipping  points  along  the  Mis- 
souri River.  All  kinds  of  fruits  suc- 
ceed to  perfection  along  these  Mis- 
souri River  hills.  The  town  is  small, 
and  therefore  it  has  been  found  nec- 
essary to  ship  all  the  produce.  For 
many  years  local  fruit  buyers  bought 
the  crop,  paying  the  growers  outright 
for  the  same,  most  of  the  fruit  being 
shipped  to  the  west  and  northwest. 
This  plan  worked  well  for  years,  for 
the  buyers  seemed  disposed  to  pay  as 
high  price  as  they  could  for  the  fruit, 


market  their  fruit  to  advantage,  and 
all  sorts  of  hindrances  were  put  in  the 
way  of  the  association,  in  the  form  of 
extremely  low  prices  for  fruit  pack- 
ages, and  unwarranted  high  prices  for 
fruit  at  critical  times — this  being  done 
to  discourage  the  members  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  to  entice  them  away 
from  their  organization. 

The  first  year  the  organization  did 
fairly  well,  but  the  members  gained 
much  in  experience.  This  year,  the 
second  season  of  its  existence,  the 
association  has  made  a splendid  rec- 
ord. The  organization  now  has  100 


every  member  signs  a contract  to 
market  his  fruit  through  the  asso- 
ciation; if  the  St.  Joseph  market  of- 
fers a better  price,  he  is  to  receive 
the  consent  of  the  manager  before  he 
can  take  his  fruit  across  the  river. 
This  consent,  however,  is  not  with- 
held unless  the  association  needs  the 
fruit  to  finish  filling  a car  which  has 
been  sold. 

The  association  sells  practically  all 
its  fruit  on  track,  although  it  some- 
times happens  that  small  quantities 
left  after  filling  cars  are  consigned  to 
reliable  firms.  After  the  manager 


INFIELD 

NURSERIES 


Branch  plants  at  Wellington  and 
Rock,  Kan.;  home  plant  and  office  at 
Winfield,  Kan.  Salesmen  wanted. 
COOPER  & MONCRIEF,  Props., 
Winfield,  Kansas. 


Bearing.  Budded  and  Grafted.  Gold  i 

I Medal,  St.  lnuis  llHM.  Write  for  3d  j 
edition  of  ‘The  Pecan  Tree,  How  to 
| Plant.  Grow  and  Buy  It-.”  also  for 
THEG.  M.  B At uN  PECAN  I pricelist 
CO.,  Inc.,  DEWITT.  G A.  | A* 


A Cumberland  raspberry  patch  that  was  planted  In  the  spring  of  1005  on  A.  W.  Themanson’s  farm  by  Julius  W.  Weber.  It  contains  1% 
acres,  and  In  llKki  there  was  sold  from  It  $1S0  worth  of  plants  and  $320  worth  of  raspberries,  total  $500.  The  Cumberland  Is  a large,  firm  berry 
and  Is  a good  berry  to  ship.  Mr.  Weber  and  Mr.  Themanson  were  in  the  patch  at  the  time  this  picture  was  taken.— Courtesy  Voice  of  the  Road. 


and  the  growers  were  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement. 

As  the  years  passed,  however,  the 
prices  for  fruit  kept  declining,  not- 
withstanding all  other  commodities 
were  becoming  higher  in  price.  The 
buyers  kept  hammering  the  price, 
claiming  they  had  to  do  it  in  order  to 
meet  competition. 

During  these  years  the  growers 


members,  and  everyone  is  enthusias- 
tic over  the  work  accomplished,  and 
everyone  feels  that  it  is  ‘‘his  associa- 
tion,” and  he  is  loyal  to  the  core. 

The  association  has  bought  all  the 
material  needed  by  its  members,  ef- 
fecting a considerable  saving.  For  in- 
stance. growers  near  St.  Joseph  paid 
6 and  7 cents  apiece  for  one-third 


knows  the  price  to  be  received  for  a 
car  of  fruit,  he  makes  the  “platform 
price”  to  the  grower  accordingly.  This 
platform  price  is  usually  about  25 
cents  a crate  less  than  the  price  the 
association  receives.  Suppose  a car- 
load of  strawberries  has  been  sold  at 
$1.50  a crate;  the  platform  price  will 
be  $1.25  a crate,  and  every  grower 


CARFF5  SMALL  FRUITS 


Varieties  that  are  sure  to  make  big 
money— guaranteed  just  as  repre- 
sented. Some  new  kinds  are  netting 
us  over  $300  Profit  per  Acre. 
1 Write  ns  before  baying  Try  Fall 
planting  it  has  so  many  advant- 
ages—catalog  and  circular  on  Fal* 1 
[anting  free.  Write  for  it  today 
. N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  0. 


CLIMAX  FRUIT  PICKER 

ST.  AUGUSTINE,  ILL. 

The  only  perfect  fruit  picker  it  ths 
human  hand.  But  for  those  who  want  to 
take  care  of  their  trees,  clo  hing  and 
necks,  here  is  the  next  best  thing.  No 
matter  where  the  apple,  pear  or  peach 
hanrs,  it  is  easily  taken  and  passes 
gently  down  to  the  hand.  N'ohruising. 
Bag  surrounds  pole.  Will  last  ten 
years.  One  day  will  pay  for  it.  60  cento. 
Dozen,  $6.00.  Prepaid 


Manloye  Automatic  Gate  0A,3dln  hyrdearn 

vehicles  or  by 
hand.  Attached  to 
usual  posts  at  any 
driveway.  It  adds 
to  the  pleasure, 
safety,  value  and 
beauty  of  any 
home.  Soon  pays 
for  itself  in  time 
saved. 


MAMOVE  GATE  COMPANY, 
272  Huron  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


FARM  DRAIN-TILE 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Pella  Drain-Tile  Co.,  Pella,  Iowa 


bought  all  their  box  material  and 
other  supplies  through  the  firms 
which  bought  their  fruit.  And  fin- 
ally the  growers  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  were  getting  the  worst 
of  it  in  buying  their  supplies,  as  well 
as  in  the  selling  of  their  fruit.  It 
seemed  that  the  price  of  the  packages 
went  up  in  about  the  same  ratio  that 


mm«sCALECIDE” 

Will  Positively  Destroy  SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE,  PEAR  PYSLLA,  ETC. 

Without  Injury  to  the  Tree*.  Samples.  Prices  and  Endorsement  of  Experiment  Stations  on  Application. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  Department  D.  11  Broadway.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ST.  LOUIS  COMMISSION  CO. 

Green  and  Dried  Fruit 


Write  to 
us  and  Ive  Ivill 
send  prices  regularly. 


'Refer  to  The 
Truit-Grolver 


APPLES 


Offices  206-208  N.  Main  Street 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  / BV  THE  BARREL  OR  CAR 
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who  delivers  fruit  which  passes  in- 
spection receives  a ticket  entitling 
him  to  $1.25  a crate,  which  can  be 
collected  by  him  when  he  chooses. 
The  next  day  a car  may  be  loaded  at 
$1.75  a crate;  then  the  platform  price 
is  $1.50,  and  the  growers  receive 
credit  for  the  fruit  delivered  at  that 
price  per  crate. 

When  the  strawberry  season  is  over 
the  expenses  of  the  association  in 
handling  the  crop  are  deducted  from 
the  25  cents  profit  retained  on  each 
crate,  and  the  remaining  sum  is  ap- 
portioned to  the  growers  who  furnish 
strawberries,  according  to  the  orig- 
inal sums  they  received  as  the  plat- 
form price. 

This  same  plan  has  been  followed 
through  all  the  season.  This  plan 
differs  from  that  of  the  Paonia  (Col.) 
Association,  as  outlined  elsewhere  in 
this  paper,  for  that  association  waits 
until  the  end  of  the  season,  and  ap- 
portions the  returns,  after  deducting 
10  per  cent  for  expenses.  But  that 
association  markets  the  bulk  of  its 
crop  in  carlots  and  at  about  the  same 
time  and  prices,  for  Eiberta  peaches 
and  apples  comprise  the  principal 
shipments.  If  this  plan  were  to  be 
followed  by  the  Wathena  Association, 


of  the  association  were  much  less 
than  10%  on  the  strawberry  deal. 

More  than  9,000  cases  of  raspber- 
ries were  handled,  and  the  minimum 
price  was  $1.75  a crate.  Over  15,000 
crates  of  blackberries  were  sold;  the 
market  opened  at  $2  a crate,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  was  sold  between 
$1.50  and  $1.25  a crate,  the  latter  be- 
ing the  minimum.  On  the  St.  Joseph 
market,  where  growers  sold  to  local 
shippers,  blackberries  were  selling  at 
90  cents  and  $1  a crate,  while  the 
same  fruit  was  being  marketed 
through  the  Wathena  Association  for 
$1.25  net  to  the  grower.  When  one 
considers  that  about  2,000  crates  a 
day  were  being  sold  by  the  members 
of  the  association,  at  an  extra  price 
of  about  25  cents  a crate,  one  can  re- 
alize what  the  association  has  been 
worth  to  the  growers  in  handling  the 
blackberry  crop  alone.  They  saved 
$500  a day. 

Of  cherries  the  association  handled 
810  cases,  and  7 03  cases  of  plums. 
At  present  peaches  and  grapes  are  be- 
ing shipped  in  great  quantities.  In 
the  ten  days  preceding  August  29  the 
association  shipped  under  refrigera- 
tion 17  carloads  of  grapes,  averaging 
2,700  baskets  to  the  car,  and  6 car- 


ments will  be  met,  but  if  the  organi- 
zation is  properly  managed,  the  next 
year  things  will  come  easier. 

“One  thing  which  cannot  be  too 
carefully  guarded  in  an  organization 
of  this  kind,’’  said  Mr.  Martin,  man- 
ager of  the  Wathena  Association,  “is 
the  reputation  of  the  fruit  sent  out. 
Every  grower  must  realize  that  he  is 
a part  of  a mutual  organization,  and 
he  must  see  to  it  that  he  does  noth- 
ing which  will  injure  the  reputation 
of  the  association  or  his  fruit.  Each 
member  is  on  his  honor  to  pack  noth- 
ing but  good  fruit,  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  members  that  they  have 
established  a high  reputation  for  their 
fruit  and  their  methods.” 

it 

Georgia  State  Horticultural  Society 
Meeting. 

The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Georgia  State  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  at  Macon,  August  7 and  8, 
with  a rather  small  attendance.  One 
of  the  important  matters  brought  up 
was  the  move  which  is  being  made 
to  provide  farm  help  for  that  state. 
A bill  is  now  pending  before  the  Geor- 
gia legislature,  providing  for  the  es- 


A  SCENE  IN  THE  ORCHARD  OF  GEO.  W.  EMERIOK,  SUMNER.  ILE. 
Where  can  be  seen  the  Wilson  Picking  Bag  and  Allen  Picker  in  use. 


the  man  who  secured  early  berries 
which  sold  for  top  prices  would  be  on 
the  same  level  with  the  man  who  had 
medium-season  fruit,  when  prices 
were  at  the  lowest  point.  Where 
fruits  are  being  marketed  over  a long 
period,  the  Wathena  Association  man- 
agers believe  their  plan  is  the  best 
that  can  be  found,  for  then  every 
grower’s  fruit  sells  at  the  price  which 
is  ruling  when  his  fruit  is  ready.  The 
platform  price  varies  with  the  price 
at  which  the  fruit  is  to  be  sold,  but 
this  platform  price  is  the  same  for  all 
berries  delivered  that  day,  so  that 
while  one  car  of  berries  may  bring  a 
higher  price  than  another  car  of  the 
same  grade,  all  growers  who  delivered 
fruit  that  day  are  on  the  same  basis. 

“But  suppose  a car  of  fruit  arrives 
in  bad  shape,  on  a long-distance  ship- 
ment?” we  asked  Mr.  M.  Boeh,  pres- 
ident of  the  association.  “Who  stands 
that  loss?” 

“That  loss  is  borne  from  the  fund 
of  25  cents  which  is  retained  as  profit 
on  each  crate.  This  platform  price, 
you  will  note,  is  the  minimum  price, 
and  the  25  cents  retained  carries  the 
expense  and  bears  the  losses  sustain- 
ed through  the  season.” 

To  show  how  this  plan  works,  the 
association  marketed  7,000  cases  of 
strawberries  the  past  season,  the  crop 
having  been  cut  short  by  dry  weather. 
The  bulk  of  this  fruit  sold  at  a plat- 
form price  of  $1.50  a crate,  and  $1.25 
a crate  was  the  minimum.  After  the 
strawberry  season  was  over,  and  all 
expenses  had  been  paid,  the  growers 
received  an  additional  apportionment 
of  an  average  of  12%  cents  a crate, 
this  being  the  sum  remaining  from 
the  25  cents  a crate  retained  by  the 
association.  This  is  a remarkably 
fine  record,  showing  that  the  expenses 


loads  of  peaches.  In  two  days  4 cars 
of  grapes  and  2 of  peaches  were  sent 
out,  at  profitable  prices,  which  shows 
up  pretty  well  for  an  association  only 
a little  more  than  a year  old.  The 
association  will  handle  at  least  20,000 
barrels  of  apples  of  high  quality. 

The  members  of  the  association  are 
much  encouraged,  and  have  seen  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  their  organ- 
ization. Greater  quantities  of  fruit 
have  been  shipped  from  Wathena  than 
ever  before  in  a single  season,  and  at 
a time  when  all  the  neighboring  coun- 
try has  good  fruit  crops.  Notwith- 
standing the  large  crops,  however,  the 
prices  received  by  the  growers  have 
been  better  than  for  many  years,  and 
instead  of  feeling  discouraged,  the 
members  are  planting  increased  acre- 
ages to  fruits.  Their  organization  has 
made  the  business  profitable,  when 
without  it  they  were  considering  giv- 
ing up  the  business. 

The  association  guarantees  its  fruit. 
All  fruit  is  inspected  when  delivered, 
and  after  that  time  the  organization 
stands  behind  the  guarantee.  In  order 
to  maintain  a good  reputation  for  its 
fruit,  the  members  are  urged  to  plant 
varieties  which  will  carry  to  market 
in  good  order.  Varieties  of  straw- 
berries recommended  are  Sample, 
Splendid,  Warfield,  Dunlap,  Haver- 
land  and  Aroma.  The  Cumberland 
raspberry  does  better  than  any  other 
variety,  and  this  is  the  one  planted 
almost  exclusively.  One  of  our  illus- 
trations shows  a field  of  one  and 
three-fourths  acres  which  produced 
fruit  and  plants  which  sold  for  $500. 

The  growers  in  almost  any  commu- 
nity can  organize  along  the  lines  of 
the  Wathena  Association.  Get  a few 
of  the  leading  growers  to  start  the 
association;  the  first  year  discourage- 


tablishment of  an  immigration  bureau, 
to  let  the  immigrants  who  are  coming 
to  this  country  know  more  of  the  pos- 
sibilities in  Georgia.  It  is  desired  that 
some  of  these  immigrants  be  placed 
among  the  farmers  of  Georgia,  for  it 
seems  that  the  negro  labor  cannot  be 
depended  upon  in  future. 

A feature  of  the  exhibit  of  fruits 
was  a lot  of  Eiberta  peaches  which 
had  been  in  storage  for  nearly  two 
weeks  and  a half;  notwithstanding 
this  fact  the  fruit  showed  up  well.  In 
addition,  there  was  a good  display  of 
grapes,  apples,  pears,  plums,  etc. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  as  follows:  President,  Dr.  P.  J. 

Berckmans,  Augusta;  secretary,  J.  B. 
Wight,  Cairo;  treasurer,  L.  A.  Berck- 
mans, Augusta.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Augusta. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  R.  I.  SMITH. 

it 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  a Fine  Market  for 
Early  Apples. 

Myers,  Weil  & Company  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  who  are  large  handlers 
of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and 
in  fact  everything  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  line,  report  an  active  de- 
mand for  fancy  early  varieties  of 
apples.  High  colored,  well  packed 
apples  of  this  description  sell  readily 
at  $3.00  to  $3.25  per  barrel.  These 
people  will  be  glad  to  get  in  touch 
or  hear  from  growers  who  have  early 
apples  to  ship.  They  will  also  be 
large  receivers  and  distributers  of 
later  varieties  of  apples,  especially 
fancy  western  and  southwestern  Ben 
Davis,  Huntsmans,  Wine  Saps,  Jon- 
athans, Rome  Beauties,  etc.  This  Is 
a strictly  reliable  and  up-to-date  ap- 
ple house  and  we  take  pleasure  in 
refering  readers  of  this  paper  to  them. 


The  Fastest  Growing 
[iNurseries  in  the  State 

An  Immense  Stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
etc.  All  of  the  New  and  Leading  Varieties. 
Over  1,000,000  Fruit  Trees. 

Remember  that  we  propagate  from  the  Best 
Bearing  Stock,  selecting  only  the  Hardiest  and 
Best  Strains  of  each  variety. 

Our  Packing  and  Shipping  Facilities  are 
Unsurpassed. 

Nurseries  at  Carrollton  and  Jersey ville,  111. 

Send  us  a list  of  your  wants  and  let  us  make 
you  prices.  Fruit  Book  Free. 

Shipping  Season  open  October  1st. 

JOHN  A.  CANNEDY  N.  & O.  CO., 
Carrollton,  111. 


Nebraska  Grown 

AMERICAN  PLUM,  EUROPEAN 
PLUM,  APPLE,  PEAR,  PEACH 
AND  CHERRY  TREES. 


Large  stock  of  Shade  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Snowball,  Syringa 
Spirea,  Deutzia,  etc. 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Well 
graded  and  prices  right.  Send  list 
of  wants  to 

YOUNGERS  & CO.,  Geneva,  Nebr. 


Fredonia  Grape  Vines 

ARE  THE  BEST 

We  are  growing  a million  vines  and  sell  at 
wholesale  and  retail.  Stock  well  graded  and 
warranted  true.  Plant  the  BEST,  and  buy  of 
first  hands.  We  solicit  your  trade.  Cata- 
logue free. 

FOSTER  & GRIFFITH,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Elmhurst  Nursery 

Grower  of  high  grade  shrubbery,  trees,  grapes, 
currants,  raspberry  and  strawberry  plants.  Our 
stock  is  all  grown  on  new  black  land,  which 
makes  strong,  healthy  plants  with  plenty  of 
fibrous  roots.  A postal  will  get  our  prices. 

M.  E.  CHANDLER,  Argentine,  Kansas. 


CHERRY 

No  better  TREES  anywhere.  A full 
line  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Peach; 
Vines,  etc.  Prices  Right.  Freight  Paid. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  NURSERY,  HANNIBAL,  MO. 


30  Days  Trial 

100-lb.  keg  Takanap  Soft  Naptha  Soap.  Kills 

San  Jose  Scale  and  Insects.  Can  also  be  used 
for  Creameries,  Dairies  and  Households. 

THAYER  HOVEY  SOAP  CO.,  Darby,  Pa. 


MONEY 

in  JOHANNA  and  YELLOW  HEATH  Peaches 

hardiest  of  all;  sell  for  $2.50  per  bushel,  oth- 
ers selling  for  $1.50.  Sold  only  at 

Sunny  Slope  Nursery,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Don’t  Spray  Your  Trees 

with  an  old-style  direct  sprayer,  for  our  Air- 
Pressure  Sprayers  work  easier,  spray  better, 
last  longer,  please  better.  Made  for  either 
hand  or  power.  Also  make  Air-Pressure  Water 
Systems  that  give  a city  service  in  the  coun- 
try. Catalog  of  both  free.  Hydro-Pneumatic 
Service  Co..  Box  A,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Apples 

Wanted 

WRITE  TO 


Callender  - Vanderhoof 
Company 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


WANTED 


3 to  5 Cars  Strictly  Fancy  Jonathans 

standard  barrels,  for  cold-storage. 

KNUDSEN-FERGUSON  FRUIT  CO., 
Duluth,  Minn, 


Monthly  Page 
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Brother 

Jonathan 

Booklets 

IN  DEMAND 

Thousands  of  copies  of  our 
Brother  Jonathan  booklets 
have  been  distributed  among 
farmers  everywhere,  and  every- 
one has  been  well  pleased  with 
them. 

Prof.  S.  W.  Fletcher,  profes- 
sor of  horticulture,  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  writes: 
“I  have  one  or  two  copies  of 
the  Brother  Jonathan  booklets, 
and  want  the  rest  of  them. 
They  are  first  rate.  I wish  a 
set  for  the  department,  and 
another  for  the  college  library.” 

Copies  of  these  booklets 
reached  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, British  Columbia, 
and  that  department  has  or- 
dered 7.500  copies  of  the  book- 
lets, which  will  bear  this  in- 
scription : 

“Printed  for  the  government  of 
British  Columbia  for  distribution 
amongst  the  members  of  farmers’ 
institutes,  by  request  of  the  Hon. 
R.  G.  Tetlow,  minister  of  agri- 
culture.” 

Do  you  suppose  Prof. 
Fletcher  or  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  British  Colum- 
bia would  have  wanted  these 
booklets  if  they  had  not  been 
worth  having? 

No,  indeed,  they  wouldn’t — 
the  booklets  are  worth  having. 

TRey  sell  at  25c 
each;  any  five 
for  one  dollar 

A copy  will  be  sent  free  with 
every  subscription  to  The 
Fruit-Grower,  whether  the  sub- 
scription be  a new  one  or  a re- 
newal. Be  sure  to  name  the 
booklet  you  want  when  you 
send  subscription. 

Here  is  the  list  of  the  book- 
lets : 

1 —  Propagating  Trees  and  Plants. 

2 —  A Treatise  on  Spraying. 

3 —  How  to  Grow  Strawberries. 

4 —  The  Home  Garden. 

5 —  Packing  and  Marketing  Fruits 

6 —  A Book  About  Bush  Fruits. 

7 —  Growing  Grapes. 

8 —  Hints  on  Pruning. 

!) — Apple  Culture,  with  a Chapter 
on  Pears. 

10 — Success  with  Stone  Fruits. 

Select  the  books  you  want, 
and  order  now.  Or  better  still, 
renew  your  subscription  and 
get  a booklet  free. 

We  will  send  any  of  the 
booklets  on  approval  to  any 
one  wanting  to  see  them  be- 
fore buying.  If  they’re  what 
you  want,  send  us  the  money. 
If  they’re  not  what  you  want, 
return  them,  and  no  questions 
asked.  Fair,  isn’t  it? 

Fruit=Grower  Co. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Questions  and  Anslvers 

llow  to  Protect  Shrubs  from  Winter- 
Killing. 

1 live  up  in  the  far  north,  where  our 
winters  are  very  severe.  And  yet  we 
do  not  want  to  be  deprived  of  many  of 
the  desirable  shrubs.  Will  some  of  the 
readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  tell  how 
to  protect  some  of  these  shrubs,  so 
they  will  not  be  winter-killed?  It  will 
help  us  immeasurably. — W.  G.  G., 
Springfield,  S.  D. 

Who  can  give  some  suggestions  along 
this  line?  We  shall  be  glad  to  help  our 
northern  friend  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
shrubs  grown  farther  south.  Let  us 
hear  from  our  readers. 

Tool  fur  Cutting  Out  Blackberry  Canes. 

In  July  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  a 
correspondent  asked  about  a tool  for 
cutting  out  old  blackberry  and  rasp- 
berry canes.  Several  persons  have  sent 
suggestions  as  to  their  methods.  One 
subscriber  this  month  reports  that  he 
bought  from  Montgomery  Ward  & Co. 
a tool  which  did  this  work  very  nice- 
ly; it  was  called  a "draw  hook,”  and 
operated  similarly  to  the  tools  sketched 
below. 

H.  B.  Wood,  Vinemont,  Ala.,  writes; 
"I  made  a very  satisfactory  tool  for 
cutting  out  old  canes  of  bush  fruits 
from  an  old  file  or  wood  rasp,  shaped 
like  the  letter  C,  with  the  lower  curve 
extended  with  a shoulder  or  lug  turned 
up  to  fit  on  a scythe  snath.  Or  the 
same  tool  can  be  made  with  a tapering 
shank,  to  go  into  a hoe  handle  or  rake 
handle.  This  makes  a powerful  and 
effective  tool  if  kept  sharp.  The  ac 
companying  sketch  shows  the  tool  I 
have  made. 


F.  E.  Dougan,  Pawnee,  Okla.,  de- 
scribes a different  kind  of  tool  which 
lie  uses  for  the  same  purpose.  He  says: 
"I  have  tried  various  tools,  but  the  best 
one  I have  ever  used  was  a home-made 
arrangement — simply  a section  from 
the  blade  of  a mowing  machine,  fitted 
to  a handle  about  four  feet  long.  This 
made  a sort  of  tomahawk-shaped  af- 
fair, with  sharp  blade  on  each  side,  as 
shown  by  the  accompanying  sketch. 
This  tool  cuts  going  and  coming,  push- 
ing and  pulling.  The  blade  stands  at 
an  angle  of  about  one-half  pitch,  which 
gives  it  the  right  slope  to  cut  nicely, 
thus  reducing  the  strain  on  plants 
when  cutting  out  the  surplus  canes. 


sharp  across  the  full  face,  and  it  is 
best  if  one-third  of  the  cutting  edge 
be  at  right  angles,  giving  it  a chisel 
form.  The  next  best  tool  for  this  work 
I have  ever  used  was  a hay-rake  tooth 
with  a blade  forged  at  one  end  about 
two  inches  long,  and  bent  out  almost 
at  right  angle.  This  makes  a hook 
with  the  inner  edge  sharp.  A loop,  or 
ear,  was  made  in  the  rod  at  the  other 
end,  about  two  and  a half  feet  from  the 
blade,  and  the  tool  was  ready  for  use. 
In  cutting  out  old  canes  with  these 
tools,  where  one  uses  a little  care  in 
placing  the  blade  sloping  with  the 
canes,  they  will  be  cut  off  with  a very 
slight  pull,  and  there  will  be  no  need 
of  loosening  the  plants.  These  tools 
must  have  the  very  best  of  steel  in  the 
blades,  and  they  must  be  kept  sharp, 
or  they  will  not  be  satisfactory.” 


Banding  for  Plum  Curculin — Rooting  of 
Apple  Scions,  Etc. 

I have  tried  the  plan  of  Mr.  Frank 
Yaw  of  banding  trees  for  the  plum  cur- 
culio,  and  have  found  under  these 
bands  some  worms  and  also  some  black 
snapping  bugs.  Please  tell  me  which 
is  the  curctilio.  (2)  Will  apple  scions 
root  when  planted  out  in  the  ground? 

(3)  How  long  before  grape  vines  will 
bear,  that  are  started  from  a branch? 

(4)  What  is  the  matter  with  black- 
berry plants  that  look  as  if  they  were 
painted  yellow  on  the  under  side  of 
leaf? — A.  J.  L.,  Brentwood,  Ark. 

The  worms  were  not  the  curculio. 
and  what  you  term  “snapping  bugs” 
were  likely  not,  either.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  not  believed  that  banding  for 
plum  curculio  has  any  value,  for  Mr. 
Yaw’s  success  in  controlling  this  insect 
was  more  likely  due  to  his  spraying  of 
the  trees  with  arsenate  of  lead,  or  Dls- 
parene.  (2)  If  you  mean  to  plant  apple 
scions  simply  as  you  would  plant  grape 
cuttings,  without  any  root  whatever, 
they  will  not  root;  pear  cuttings,  how- 
ever. root  in  some  of  the  country  near 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Where  a short 
piece  of  root  is  used,  apple  scions  will 
put  out  roots  above  the  graft  when 
planted  deep  enough.  (3)  Doubtless 
you  mean  by  "grape  vines  started  from 
a branch,"  vines  that  are  started  from 
cuttings.  If  the  vines  are  planted  after 
one  year's  growth  from  cutting,  and 
receive  the  very  best  of  care  during 
the  next  summer’s  growth,  the  growth 
being  restricted  to  one  cane,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  them  bear  the  third  year 
from  the  cutting;  practically,  however, 
they  require  one  or  two  years  more 
before  the  first  crop.  (4)  The  black- 
berry plants  are  doubtless  affected 
with  orange  rust,  a disease  very  hard 
to  control  when  once  it  gets  started  in 
a plantation.  If  the  plants  are  badly 
infested  it  may  be  advisable  to  de- 
stroy them  and  plant  a new  patch. 

Wants  to  Know  How  to  Make  Peach 
Brandy. 

Can  any  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
give  directions  for  making  peach 


brandy  for  home  use? — S.  T.,  Brush 
Creek,  Tenn. 


Wants  to  Locate  an  Herb  for  Flavoring 
Salads. 

One  of  my  friends  informs  me  that 
while  traveling  in  France  two  or  three 
years  ago  he  saw  an  herb  which  is 
used  there  for  flavoring  salads,  and 
which  is  also  used  in  a candied  form 
by  confectioners.  He  thinks  it  is  called 
Angelica,”  and  would  very  much  like 
to  obtain  some  of  the  seed  or  secure 
some  of  the  plants  themselves  for 
planting  in  his  garden.  Can  any  reader 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  give  any  informa- 
tion concerning  this  plant? — J.  H.  Har- 
vey, Florence,  Neb. 


insects  Attacking  Currants. 

We  are  troubled  with  a worm  in  our 
currants  about  the  time  they  get  ripe. 
The  egg.  is  laid  on  the  outside  of  the 
iruit,  and  when  it  hatches  the  worm 
eats  into  the  seeds,  ruining  the  fruit, 
which  generally  falls  off  or  is  worth- 
less. We  will  have  to  quit  growing 
currants  if  we  cannot  find  a remedy 
for  this  pest,  as  nearly  all  our  currants 
were  wormy  this  year.  The  large  vari- 
eties seem  more  subject  to  attack  than 
the  smaller  sorts.  What  is  the  insect, 
and  what  the  remedy? — A.  N.  T.,  Love- 
land, Colo. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Stedman:  No  prac- 
tical remedy  or  preventive  has  been 
found  to  enable  one  to  control  the  cur- 
rant fruit  worm. 


Wauts  to  Proteet  Apple  Trees  from 
Rabbits  anil  Muskrats. 

I have  an  orchard  of  about  70  acres 
that  has  suffered  in  the  past  by  rabbits 
and  muskrats  barking  the  trees.  Will 
someone  give  the  most  practical  way  of 
protecting  the  trees  against  these 
pests? — A.  B.  M.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Answer  by  E.  H.  Favor,  Missouri  Ex- 
periment Station:  To  protect  your  trees 
from  being  barked  by  rabbits,  the  most 
satisfactory  method  is  to  put  wooden 
veneer  wrappers  around  the  trunks  of 
the  trees.  These  wooden  wrappers  are 
quite  inexpensive  and  can  be  obtained 
from  many  of  the  nursery  and  horticul- 
tural supply  houses.  They  can  be  had 
in  various  lengths,  adapted  to  different 
heights  of  heads  on  apple  trees,  that  is, 
all  the  way  from  14  to  20  inches.  They 
can  be  put  around  the  trees  and  left 
there  for  several  years  or  until  they 
rot  away.  Some  prefer  to  use  a wrap- 
per of  corn  stalks  or  paper.  If  the  in- 
jury caused  by  the  muskrats  is  the 
same  as  for  the  rabbits,  these  wooden 
protectors  will  undoubtedly  serve  in 
preventing  their  injury. 


Destroying  \Y  bite  Grubs. 

I had  a strawberry  bed  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  white  grub,  and  want 
to  know  how  to  control  this  pest. 
Would  it  do  to  sow  salt  on  the  soil  this 
fall  or  next  spring  to  kill  the  grubs? 
I wish  to  set  the  plat  in  raspberries,  if 
1 can  find  some  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
grubs,  for  I have  found  that  they  will 
eat  the  roots  of  raspberry  plants  just 
the  same  as  they  will  the  roots  of 
strawberry  plants. — J.  B.,  Vinton,  la. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Stedman:  Do  not 
use  salt.  The  best  plan  is  to  turn 
hogs  into  patch  and  they  will  dig  up 
the  grubs  and  feed  on  them. 


Burying  Cabbage  for  Winter. 

Will  you  please  give  directions  for 
burying  cabbage  for  winter?  We  would 
like  to  store  enough  cabbage  to  last 
all  winter,  as  we  have  lots  of  it  going 
to  waste. — L.  R.,  Tecumseh,  Okla. 

Answer  by  Henry  Field:  No  use  try- 
ing to  store  cabbage  for  winter  this 
early  in  the  season.  If  L.  R.  has  the 
cabbage  ready  and  going  to  waste  now, 
the  only  way  to  save  it  is  to  make 
kraut  of  it,  as  it  will  likely  be  all 
gone  by  cold  weather. 

Cabbage  for  winter  storage  should 
be  grown  as  late  as  possible  in  the  sea- 
son so  it  will  be  just  barely  ready  to 
use  when  cold  weather  sets  in.  Also  it 
must  be  a hardy  late  sort  that  will 
keep  well.  Here  we  drill  the  seed 
right  in  the  rows  the  first  part  of 
June,  thinning  out  later  to  a stand. 
Use  Late  Flat  Dutch,  Corn  Belt  or 
some  such  large  late  cabbage.  Volga 
and  Hollander  are  good,  too,  but  must 
be  started  later,  as  they  mature 
quicker. 

They  will  harden  up  about  the  first 
of  October  and  will  be  in  good  condi- 
tion to  store.  Leave  them  out  till 
danger  of  freezing,  then  pull  them, 
roots  and  all,  and  pack  in  trenches  two 
or  three  feet  wide  and  about  the  same 
in  depth.  Cover  lightly,  and  as  the 
weather  gets  colder  add  more  cover- 
ing. The  object  is  to  keep  out  hard 
freezing.  Light  freezing  will  not  hurt. 
Of  course  water  must  be  kept  out  of 
the  trenches,  or  it  will  rot  the  cabbage. 


Difference  Between  Scab  and  Rust  on 
Apple  Foliage. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  how  to 
tell  the  difference  between  scab  and 
rust  on  apple  leaves?  I don't  know 
which  disease  has  attacked  my  trees. 
The  leaves  have  big  brown  patches  on 
them,  and  are  drying  up.  I think  the 
cause  is  one  of  "the  two  diseases  named 
above.  (2)  Do  you  think  it  is  possible 
to  make  too  strong  a mixture  of  cow 
manure  and  water  to  be  used  about 
the  roots  of  trees? — L.  D.,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Answer  by  E.  H.  Favor:  Scab  on  ap- 
ple leaves  may  be  recognized  by  its 
forming  patches  of  an  olive  green  or 
blackish,  fuzzy  growth  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaves.  These  patches  are 
more  or  less  circular,  although  several 
of  them  may  run  together,  thus  mak- 
ing the  outline  more  or  less  irregular. 
The  spots  attacked  by  this  fungus  will 
usually  be  bulged  upwards  slightly,  but 
the  thickness  of  the  leaf  "Will  not  be 
increased  perceptibly.  Rust  occurs  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  making  a 
little  lump,  where  the  tissue  of  the  leaf 
is  much  increased  in  thickness.  There 


FOR  THE 


FAIR 


F or  Shows,  for  Sables, 
for  market.  HYGENO  is 
the  mostuseful  in  bringing 
stock  to  perfect  condition 


You  cannot  fatten  or  sleek 
an  animal  that  is  tormented 
by  a parasite,  external  or 
internal. 


Hygeno  exterminates  stomach  worms  and 
intestinal  parasites  as  surely  as  It  kills  lice, 
ticks,  mites  or  cures  the  itch,  mange,  scab 
and  other  diseases  these  parasites  cause.  It 
is  healing  and  invigorating  to  the  skin  and 
improves  the  growth  and  quality  of  the  wool 
and  hair. 

There  are  no  germs  and  no  fonl  odors 
where  Hygeno  is  used.  Write  for  booklet, 
"Your  Share  of  $ 7i  U10.UU0,"  and  we  will  send 

Trial  Coupon  FREE. 


The 


Hygeno  Disinfectant  Co. 

1501-5  Citizens  Bldg., 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


j^SORBINE 


Cures  Strained  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Bruises  and 
Swellings,  Lameness  and 
Allays  Pain  Quickly  without 
Blistering,  removing  the  hair,  or 
laying  the  horse  up.  Pleasant  to  use. 
g'J.ilO  per  bottle,  delivered  with  full 
directions.  Book  5-C,  free. 

ABSORBIXE,  .JR.,  for  man- 
kind, PI.OO  Bottle.  Cures  Strains, 
Gout,  Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele, 
Hydrocele,  Prostatitis,  kills  pain. 


W.  F.  Young.  P.  D.  F.,  34  Monmouth  St. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Headquarters  for 

Apple  Trees 
Cherry  Trees 
Peach  Trees 
Plum  Trees 


Apple  Seedlings 

and  Apple  Grafts 


Our  Apple  Trees  and  Seedlings 
grown  in  our  new  plant  at  Ross- 
ville,  Kan.,  are  giving  universal 
satisfaction. 

L.  R.  TAYLOR  & SONS 

TOPEKA,  KAN. 


The  Right  Place  to 

BuyTrees 

is  where  you  can  get  the  best  trees  at  right 
prices.  Tli is  you  can  do  by  buying  them  from 
us.  Our  trees  are  propagated  direct  from  choice 
bearing,  reselected  trees;  they  will  produce  fruit 
of  highest  color,  richest  flavor,  most  uniform 
size,  and  trees  are  hardy,  early  and  prolific 
bearers.  We  guarantee  our  trees  and  prices  to 
please.  If  you  want  an  apple  that  will  keep 
until  the  new  crop  comes  in,  plant  the  Missing 
Link  Apple. 

Missing  Link  Apple  Company 

Nurserymen,  CLAY  I ON.  ILL. 


will  usually  be  a small  amount  of  yel- 
low powder,  the  fungus  spores,  hang- 
ing to  the  fine  hairs  around  the  little 
pits  which  are  distinctly  visible  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf.  Rust  makes  the 
leaf  turn  a bright  yellow  color  in  the 
diseased  areas;  scab  turn  the  leaf  an 
olive  green  or  blackish  color. 

(2)  It  is  possible  to  make  the  mixture 
of  cow  manure  and  water  too  strong  to 
be  used  about  the  roots  of  fruit  trees. 
Instead  of  using  the  manure- water.  It 
would  be  better  to  make  a liberal  dress- 
ing of  the  manure  about  the  roots  of 
the  trees,  and  work  the  manure  into 
the  soil.  This  will  add  humus  as  well 
as  fertility  to  the  soil  and  result  in 
putting  the  soil  in  better  condition  for 
the  trees  than  applications  of  the 
manure-water. 
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This  Paper  Stands  for  the 
Men  Who  Grotv  the  Truit 


At  this  time  farmers  who  have  apples 
to  sell  are  endeavoring  to  get  a fair  price 
for  their  fruit.  At  the  same  time  the  ap- 
ple handlers  of  the  country  are  trying  to 
buy  this  fruit  for  less  than  the  growers 
think  it  is  worth. 

In  a contest  of  this  kind,  this  paper 
stands  for  the  men  who  grow  the  fruit. 

The  commission  men  and  apple  hand- 
lers have  a number  of  publications  to  rep- 
resent their  interests,  and  most  of  these 
papers  are  now  publishing  articles  intend- 
ed to  lower  the  price  for  the  fruit.  Some 
of  these  papers,  the  publishers  of  which 
have  no  financial  interest  in  the  apple 
business,  are  publishing  advice  to  the 
buyers,  urging  them  to  “buy  carefully,” 
“to  have  patience,  and  wait  for  the  lower 
prices  which  are  sure  to  come,”  and  stuff 
of  that  sort. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  publications  referred  to — they 
are  sustained  by  the  commission  men  and 
apple  handlers  and  this  is  a part  of  their 
business. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  believe  that 
the  growers  should  have  the  bene.it  of  all 
information  concerning  crop  conditions, 
prices,  etc.,  and  The  Fruit-Grower  is  try- 
ing to  furnish  this  reliable  information, 
without  comment  on  our  part. 

The  Fruit-Grower  does  not  believe  that 
it  has  any  right  to  offer  suggestions  as  to 
what  growers  should  ask  for  their  fruit— 
it  is  a serious  business  to  advise  in  a case 
where  one  may  lose  considerable  money. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  want  to  keep 
our  readers  posted  as  to  the  conditions 
generally,  and  then  let  them  decide  for 
themselves,  knowing  what  other  growers 
are  doing. 

This  we  have  tried  to  do  during  the 
present  season,  and  in  this  issue  we  pre- 
sent reliable  estimates  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  as  to  the  size  of  the  crop, 
prices  buyers  are  offering,  and  what 
growers  want  for  their  apples. 

Our  readers  have  written  us  they  have 
been  greatly  benefited  by  these  reports 
the  present  season — D.  I.  Thornton,  Ne- 
vada, Mo.,  writes,  just  as  we  go  to  pre^s. 
that  we  helped  him  to  sell  2,000  barrels 
of  export  apples  at  satisfactory  prices. 
And  many  other  growers  have  written  for 
advance  sheets'  showing  our  crop  reports 
for  this  month. 

By  means  of  these  reports,  our  readers 
have  been  kept  advised  concerning  the 
situation. 

We  want  these  reports  to  be  more 
complete,  and  we  want  them  to  have  a 
wider  circulation. 

Will  every  member  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  help  in  this  wo*rk? 

First — If  these  reports  do  not  furnish 
all  the  information  you  want,  suggest 
changes  which  will  make  them  more  help- 
ful. There  is  wisdom  in  numbers,  and 
we  want  everyone  to  help  make  these  re- 
ports all  they  should  be.  We  want  to 
assist  you  in  getting  more  money  for 
your  crop. 

Second — You  can  help  make  these  re- 
ports more  effective  by  extending  their 
circulation.  Get  some  new  subscribers 


among  your  neighbors,  so  they  will  have 
the  benefit  of  this  information. 

We  want  to  make  this  a personal  mat- 
ter with  every  subscriber.  This  is  a call 
to  you,  my  brother. 

You  ought  to  get  these  new  subscribers 
to  help  yourself,  and  also  to  help  The 
Fruit-Grower. 

How  will  extending  the  circulation  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  help  you? 

Let  us  tell  you  : 

Do  you  know  of  any  publication  in  the 
world  which  publishes  better  horticul- 
tural matter  than  this  paper? 

Do  you  know  of  one  which  publishes  as 
reliable  reports  concerning  fruit  crops? 

Do  _you  know  of  another  paper  which 
so  well  represents  the  interests  of  the  men 
who  grow  the  fruit? 

Don’t  you  think  it  would  help  you  if 
your  neighbor  who  grows  fruit — who 
grows  apples,  for  instance — had  the  bene- 
fit of  The  Fruit-Grower’s  crop  reports? 

When  he  makes  too  low  a price  on  his 
fruit,  not  knowing  what  apples  are  worth, 
it  lowers  the  price  of  your  fruit. 

Did  you  ever  think  of  that?  You  are 
interested  in  your  neighbor’s  crop  and  the 
price  it  brings,  because  of  the  effect  upon 
your  prices. 

Just  see  how  it  works:  A Fruit-Grower 
subscriber  in  Missouri  was  this  year  of- 
fered a price  for  his  fruit  which  he  regard- 
ed as  too  low  ; he  declined  to  sell.  The 
buyer  went  to  his  neighbors,  who  did  not 
read  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  who  knew 
nothing  as  to  the  size  of  the  crop,  and 
quoted  them  the  same  price  which  the 
first  grower  had  refused.  Not  being  in- 
formed, these  growers  accepted  the  offer. 
The  buyer  continued  until  nearly  all  the 
apples  grown  by  these  persons  who  diet 
not  read  The  Fruit-Grower’s  crop  reports 
had  been  bought,  at  the  low  prices. 

Then  what  did  he  do? 

Why,  he  went  right  back  to  the  first 
man  and  said:  “Now,  see  here,  Mr.  Fruit- 
Grower  Reader,  I have  bought  all  your 
neighbors’  apples.  This  about  finishes 
up  the  crop  in  this  neighborhood,  and  no 
more  buyers  are  coming  in  here  just  for 
your  crop.  I will  renew  my  offer,  and 
will  take  your  apples  at  the  price  I have 
paid  for  the  other  apples.” 

What  did  The  Fruit-Grower  subscriber 
do?  Why,  he  sold  his  fruit  for  less  than 
it  was  worth — he  had  to  sell,  you  see.  The 
buyer  had  him,  and  he  knew  it — they  both 
knew  it. 

What  would  have  been  the  remedy  in 
a case  like  this? 

The  best  way  to  have  avoided  such  a 
condition  would  have  been  to  have  had  a 
good  strong  organization  of  the  growers, 
whereby  one  manager  looked  after  the 
marketing  of  all  the  fruit.  Not  having 
such  an  organization— or  even  if  they  had 
such  an  organization — the  next  best  thing 
would  have  been  to  have  had  all  these 
neighbors  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower, 
so  they  would  have  known  the  size  of  the 
crop  throughout  the  country,  and  just 
what  their  brother  growers  thought 
about  the  situation. 


Can’t  you  see  how  you  are  interested 
in  your  neighbors  reading  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  to  get  the  benefit  of  these  re- 
ports, together  with  all  the  other  infor- 
mation presented? 

Get  them  to  subscribe,  and  do  it  now. 

We  believe  that  members  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  ought  to  get  these  suo- 
scribers  for  the  sake  of  the  paper,  also. 

Think  what  was  the  situation  before 
The  Fruit-Grower  began  to  publish  its 
reports  of  the  fruit  crop.  The  information 
came  solely  from  the  buyers’  standpoint — - 
no  paper  collected  the  information  for  the 
benefit  of  the  growers  themselves. 

This  paper  stands  for  the  men  who 
grow  the  fruit. 

It  is  entitled  to  and  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  these  growers — you  can  rest  as- 
sured the  buyers  are  not  interesting  them- 
selves in  increasing  the  circulation  of  The 
Fruit-Grower. 

It  is  up  to  the  growers  to  increase  the 
circulation  and  the  influence  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to  do  it : Get  as 
many  subscribers  in  your  neighborhood 
as  possible.  No  other  person  can  look 
after  your  neighbors — it  is  up  to  you,  and 
if  you  don’t  do  it,  the  chances  are  they 
will  remain  uninformed  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  crop  this  year  and  other  years. 

No  one  else  can  do  the  work  you  ought 
to  do. 

Remember,  that  you  can  send  two  new 
subscriptions  for  $1 — or  you  can  send  one 
new  subscription  with  your  own  renewal 
for  $1.  We  have  made  this  special  propo- 
sition to  make  the  work  of  securing  sub- 
scriptions an  easy  matter,  and  we  feel 
that  every  subscriber  should  send  at  least 
one  new  subscription. 

Attend  to  this  work  now.  No  time  like 
the  present.  This  September  number  is 
a good  one  to  show  your  neighbors.  We’ll 
furnish  more  sample  copies  if  you  will 
ask  for  them.  But  don’t  delay.  Your 
neighbor  is  interested  now,  and  his  sub- 
scription will  be  ready  for  the  asking. 
Tell  him  what  The  Fruit-Grower  has 
done,  and  what  it  stands  for — then  when 
you  show  him  a copy  of  the  paper,  his 
subscription  will  be  forthcoming. 

Many  subscriptions  are  expiring  at 
this  season.  We  want  every  one  whose 
subscription  has  expired  to  renew  at  once, 
and  send  at  least  one  new  subscription 
with  your  renewal — both  for  $1,  remem- 
ber. 

On  our  part,  we’ll  do  what  we  can  to 
help  the  growers  grow  good  fruit  and 
obtain  fair  prices  for  it.  We  will  help 
them  to  organize  shipping  associations, 
and  will  collect  reliable  reports  as  to  the 
size  and  condition  of  the  fruit  crop. 

And  when  we  have  done  this,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  help  you  will  render 
your  neighbors  and  yourself,  don’t  you 
think  we  are  entitled  to  your  help  and 
co-operation  ? 

We  think  so,  and  are  expecting  your  re- 
newal, if  your  time  has  expired— and  we 
also  expect  you  to  get  the  subscription  of 
your  neighbors,  anyway. 


The  Truit-Grolver  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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SEE  WHAT 

Hood  River 
Apples 

ARE  BRINGING 

The  prices  paid  for  1906  crop  was  Spltz- 
enberjrs  $3.00  a box  and  Yellow  Newtowns 
from  $2.25  to  $2.50  a box. 

Can  you  figure  the  profits  in  growing 
such  apples? 

Apple  Land  in  the  Hood  River  District 
Is  the  best  buy  in  the  United  States  today. 

Unimproved  land  can  be  bought  from  $25 
to  $150  an  acre. 

Land  partly  cleared  and  set  to  orchard 
ranges  from  $100  to  $500  an  acre. 

This  is  the  “LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY.” 

Send  for  descriptive  matter  and  list  of 
bargains  of  Hood  River  Fruit  Land. 

J.  H.  HEILBRONNER  & CO., 
Hood  River  or  Portland,  Oregon 


LAND 

of  Big  'Red  Apples  and 
Stralvberries 

Beats  the  world.  Pays  $100  to 
$500  per  acre  every  year.  Prices, 
$25  to  $500  per  acre.  20  acres  will 
make  you  a small  fortune.  Climate 
mild  and  healthful.  Scenery  un- 
surpassed. No  cyclones,  no  bliz- 
zards. Write  to 

GEO.  D.  CULBERTSON  & CO., 
LeadingLand  Agents,  Hood  River, Ore. 


IncreaseYour 

Profits! 

Holy  to  Make  a TruitGarden 

By  S.  W.  FLETCHER 

WILL  HELP  YOU 

It  tells  the  comparative  advant- 
ages of  fall  and  spring  planting, 
the  distance  in  planting,  how  to 
conquer  mildew  on  berries,  when 
to  pick  and  how  to  store  fruit,  why 
some  fruit  trees  do  not  bear;  it  has 
a spraying  calendar;  expert  pom- 
ologists  contribute  forty  lists  of 
varieties  of  fruits  by  states;  and 
much  more  besides. 

Fruit  - growers,  amateurs  and 
farmers  alike  will  find  this  work 
readable,  reliable  and  invaluable. 
200  really  helpful  illustrations. 

$2.20  Postpaid. 


Country  urr 
IN  AMERICA 


TnrWowi  o'*  Work 
Farming 


The  Caro 
Magazjk 


Doubleday.  Page  &Co  New  York. 


DON’T 


t a v p 

OUR  WORD 


Order  on  30  days’  trial  100-lb.  keg  Takanap 
Soft  Naptha  Soap.  Kills  San  Jose  Scale  and 
Insects.  Can  use  for  Dairies,  Creameries  and 
Household. 

THAYER- HO VEY  CO.,  DARBY,  PA. 


Long  Island  Cabbage  Seed 

American  cauliflower  seed  and  other  choice 
Vegetable  seeds  for  gardeners.  FRANCIS 
BRILL,  Grower,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 


Vkyuip  A 'T*  Every  Farmer  Is  Interested  In 
* * E*T\  1 growing  wheat  that  will  pro- 
duce heavy  yields.  We  have  that  seed  and  will 
he  pleased  to  quote  price  and  supply  samples. 
ROSS  BROTHERS'  SEED  HOUSE,  Dept.  B, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 


Sixty  acres  of  15-year-old  apple  trees  to  let 
to  a man  of  integrity.  Industry  and  experience. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Isabel  Cobh,  Box  234, 
Wagoner,  Okln. 


WANTED — A good  second-hand  hydraulic 

cider  press.  Send  description  and  price.  O.  W. 
Evans,  Axtell,  Kan. 


Peach  Trees  on  Their  Own  Roots. 

1 had  an  experience  with  peach 
trees  some  years  ago  that  has  led  me 
to  believe  it  will  not  be  difficult  for 
growers  to  have  budded  peaches  on 
their  own  roots.  Some  years  ago  we 
set  some  peach  trees  in  the  back  yard, 
the  ground  being  quite  sloping.  In  a 
year  we  filled  in  the  yard  to  a depth 
of  about  eighteen  inches,  and  a year 
later  the  trees  were  removed  to  a new 
location.  When  the  trees  were  moved 
we  found  that  below  the  former  level 
of  the  yard  the  roots  had  apparently 
not  grown  at  all  after  the  soil  was 
filled  in,  but  above  that  point,  in  the 
part  of  the  trunk  covered  by  the  f il  1- 
ing-in,  a most  perfect  set  of  well- 
placed,  large  and  long-reaching  roots 
had  been  formed.  No  undisturbed 
seedling  could  have  had  a better  set 
of  roots. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  often  practic- 
able to  fill  in  the  soil  in  this  way,  but. 
I feel  sure  that  deep  planting  of  peach 
trees  will  overcome  some  of  the  de- 
fects of  budding.  It  seems  that  trees 
on  their  own  roots  are  more  hardy, 
and  it  may  be  that  we  can  secure 
hardier  peaches  in  this  way.  I am 
sorry  the  peaches  I speak  of  were 
seedlings,  so  that  no  test  could  be 
made.  Does  anyone  know  of  trees 
having  been  killed  by  deep  planting, 
or  by  being  filled-in  in  this  way?  I 
expect  to  test  the  matter  another  year, 
f course,  trees  that  send  up  suckers, 
must  be  on  a non-suckering  root  and 
planted  with  the  union  very  near  the 
surface.  A.  K.  BOYLES. 

Salina,  Kan. 

A great  many  trees  have  been  killeu 
by  too  deep  planting,  especially  where 
the  soil  is  tough  and  impervious  to 
water,  as  is  the  case  in  many  places 
in  the  Middle  West.  In  sandy  soils, 
or  where  the  soil  is  porous,  trees  can 
be  planted  deeper,  but  it  will  likely 
be  best  to  experiment  carefully  before 
planting  any  considerable  number  of 
trees  very  deep  in  the  soil. 

it 

Cooper  & Moncrief’s  Nursery,  Win- 
field, Kan. 

A Fruit-Grower  representative  re- 
cently visited  the  above-named  nur- 
sery, and  was  pleased  to  find  this  firm 
so  well  situated  and  in  such  splendid 
condition.  The  Winfield  Nurseries, 
as  the  firm  is  known,  is  one  of  the 
best-known  nursery  firms  in  the 
Southwest,  and  one  of  the  largest. 
About  120  acres  are  devoted  to  nur- 
sery stock  at  Winfield,  4 0 acres  at 
Wellington,  and  40  acres  more  at 
Rock,  Kan.  All  kinds  of  stock  is 
grown,  one  specialty  being  the  grow- 
ing of  catalpa  speciosa  seedlings.  At 
Rock  there  is  one  block  of  over  a mil- 
lion seedlings,  from  seed  of  the  true 
type  of  catalpa  speciosa. 

To  accommodate  the  increasing 
trade  of  the  nursery,  a large  storage 
house  has  just  been  built,  fully  equip- 
ped with  all  latest  devices.  The  ship- 
ping facilities  of  the  firm  are  excel- 
lent, and  the  trade  is  handled  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  growing 
list  of  customers.  All  growing  stock 
this  season  is  in  good  condition,  an.l 
the  firm  is  in  good  position  to  handle 
the  large  trade  expected  for  the  com- 
ing season. 

^ ^ 

Wants  a Fruit  Evaporator. 

Lebanon,  Mo,  wants  a fruit  evap- 
orator, and  wants  it  bad.  That  place 
will  have  50,000  barrels  of  No.  1 ap- 
ples to  ship,  and  as  culling  will  be 
very  close,  nothing  except  No  1 fruit 
being  shipped,  there  will  necessarily 
be  many  apples  available  for  evapor- 
ating purposes,  and  these  can  be 
bought  for  low  prices.  Evaporator 
men  interested  should  address  C.  C. 
Draper,  Lebanon,  Mo. 

4^.  4^ 

The  Motlow  Peach  to  Follow  Elberta. 

On  August  G the  Cumberland  Nur- 
series. Winchester,  Tenn.,  sent  to  The 
Fruit-Grower  three  specimens  of  the 
Motlow  peach,  which  is  being  intro- 
duced by  this  firm.  These  peaches 
arrived  during  the  absence  of  the 
editor  from  the  city,  but  our  office 
force  pronounce  the  \ariety  as  of  good 
quality  and  fine  appearance. 

For  many  years  the  Elberta  has 
been  the  standard  commercial  variety, 
and  there  has  been  a demand  for  a 
peach  ten  days  earlier  and  one  ten 
days  later,  which  should  have  the 
commercial  qualities  of  Elberta.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  the  Motlow  a variety 
has  been  found  ten  days  later  than 
Elberta,  and  which  is  in  every  way 


Money  Lost 
in  Jolts 


Every  jolt  of  your  farm  wagon  costs  you 
money.  For  instance,  suppose  your  average 
load  is  one  ton.  The  loss  of  but  one-half 
of  1 per  cent  a pound  in  the  selling  price 
means  the  loss  of  one  dollar. 

You  can  avoid  this  loss  by  using  Harvey 
Bolster  springs.  They  convert  a farm 
wagon  into  an  easy  riding  spring  wagon. 
They  also  prolong  the  life  of  the  wagon,  the 
harness  and  horses,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
comfort  of  those  who  ride. 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS  are  made 
of  the  best  material  with  the  best  work- 
manship backed  by  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience. They  are  guaranteed  absolutely. 


We  wish  to  supply  you  through  your  local 
dealer — not  by  mail.  This  is  an  advantage 
to  you,  as  your  dealer  buys  in  carload  lots, 
and  therefore  buys  cheaper  than  a single 
set  could  be  sent  to  you.  Besides  this,  you 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  testing  the 
springs  before  buying.  Every  dealer  hand- 
ling HARVEY  SPRINGS  backs  up  our  guar- 
antee of  perfect  satisfaction. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  them,  ask 
him  to  write  us,  mentioning  your  name.  We 
will  send  you  a souvenir  that  will  please 
you,  and  full  particulars  about  HARVEY 
BOLSTER  SPRINGS. 


HARVEY  SPRING  COMPANY 

137  JORDAN  AVENUE  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


Apple  Barrels  for  Sale 

ALTON  STEAM  COOPERAGE  CO.,  ALTON,  ILLINOIS 


PLAN  T OUR  N F.  W W.W.  STRAWBERRIES 

Has  broken  all  known  records  as  a plant  and  quart  maker.  400  plants  from  one  plant.  Over 
1500  bushels  per  acre  1st  year.  No  agents.  All  plants  direct  from  originator.  Send  for 
price  list  at  once.  33  years  experience.  JOHN  SHANK,  MT.  STERLING,  ILLINOIS 


IT  PAYS 


to  get  an  education.  $78  and  upwards,  pays  for  board,  room 
and  tuition  for  40  weeks.  FREE  TUITION  to  one  person  from 
each  county.  Students  in  good  positions  in  all  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  Send  for  free  catalog.  Humboldt  College.  Humboldt, la. 


equal  to  that  standard  sort  as  a com- 
mercial peach.  Indeed,  the  Motlow  is 
said  to  be  as  firm  as  Elberta,  if  not 
firmer;  in  size  it  is  large  to  very  large, 
and  quality  very  fine — better  than 
Elberta  in  this  respect.  Experts  who 
have  seen  the  Motlow  peach  pronounce 
it  as  the  best  variety  to  follow  El- 
berta, and  recommend  that  it  be  tested 
generally.  The  variety  has  been  grown 
near  Winchester,  Tenn.,  for  a number 
of  years,  and  is  now  being  offered  by 
the  Cumberland  Nurseries,  of  that 
city. 

4|fc  4^. 

Profitable  Early  Apples. 


Reference  has  been  made  in  these 
columns  a number  of  times  to  the  ad- 
visability of  growing  early  apples  in 
sections  where  they  do  well,  planting 
the  trees  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
make  carlot  shipments.  This  year,  in 
spite  of  the  good  apple  crop,  and  not- 
withstanding that  peaches  have  been 
very  plentiful  in  the  Missouri  Valley, 
some  growers  have  done  very  well 
with  their  early  apples. 

H.  A Squires,  living  near  Dear- 
born, Mo,  has  125  trees  of  Wealthy 
apples  and  17  trees  of  Summer 
Queen;  there  are  8 trees  of  another 
early  sort,  making  150  trees,  or  three 
acres,  of  apples  ripening  at  this  sea- 
son This  year  Mr.  Squires  sold  the 
fruit  from  these  three  acres  for 
$1,006  net,  after  paying  for  the  bar- 
rels in  which  the  fruit  was  shipped. 
More  than  $300  an  acre  is  not  a bad 
record  in  a year  like  this.  Of  course, 
Mr  Squires  had  a good  crop,  some 
trees  making  six  and  seven  barrels 
of  choice  apples,  but  prices  were  not 
as  high  as  is  often  the  case. 

4^.  ^ 4^ 


S.  L.  Pyle  of  Wymore,  Neb.,  will 
have  about  1,000  or  1,500  bushels  of 
winter  apples  for  sale.  Apple  buyers 
please  take  notice. 


^ 4^ 


I am  well  pleased  with  The  Fruit- 
Grower  and  with  the  Brother  Jona- 
than booklets. — W.  H.  DeWolf,  Sardis, 
B.  C. 


4^2.  4|i 


Chance  to  Get  a Big  Farm  Paper 


Free. 


We  wish  to  send  you  our  great  farm 
paper  absolutely  free  for  three  months 
if  you  will  do  us  a small  favor.  Just 
send  us  names  and  addresses  of  five 
good  farmers  and  inclose  2-cent 
stamp.  Address  Valley  Farmer,  425 
Jackson  street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


FREE  «baV 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  SHORTHAND 

to  FIV E persons  in  each  county,  desiring  to  take 
personal  instruction,  who  will  within  30  days 
clip  and  SEND  this  notice  to  either  of 

DRAUGHON'S 

3&idineUf6cUegeb 

ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  LITTLE 
ROCK,  MEMPHIS,  DALLAS  OR 
OKLAHOMA  CITY. 

We  also  teach  BY  MAIL  successfully,  or 
REFUND  MONEY,  Law.  Penmanship,  Arith- 
metic, Letter-Writing,  Drawing,  Cartooning, 
Business  English.  Banking,  etc. 

27  Colleges  in  15  States.  S300.000.00 
CapitaL  1 7 years’  success.  Indorsed  by  busi- 
ness men,  No  vacation;  enter  an v time  Write 
for  catalog.  POSITIONS  secured  or  MONEY  REFUNDFD. 
YOU  MUST  in  order  to  get  Home  Study  FREE, 
_ — write  now,  thus:  “ I desire  to  know- 
more  about  your  special  Home  Study  Offer  made 

in  The  Fruit-Grower,  published  at 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


If  TELEGRAPHERS  b 


Only  school  in  the  U.  8.  operated  by  Rail- 
wav  employees.  Many  advantages  over 
all  others.  Catalogue  free. 

The  McMahon-Tighe  School.  Arkansas  City,  Kans. 

LiTm: 


YOUNG  MEN  telVgarranpky 

and  R.  R.  Business  here  and  secure  good  sit- 
uations. Write  J.  D.  Brown,  Mgr.,  Sedalia.  Mo. 


$39 


Fu  rnace 


On  trial.  $15  down. 


joints.  3-inch  thick  lifetime  fire- 
box. Can  be  set  up  by  anyone. 
Book  showing  how,  sent  free. 
Schafer  Furnace  Co.,  Box  M,  Youngstown,  O. 


Big  Profits  in  Capons 


Caponizing  is  easy— soon 
learned.  Complete  outfit 
with  free  Instructions 
postpaid  $2.50. 

[Gape  Worm  Extractor  25c 

, Poultry  Marker 25c 

1 French  Killing  KnifeSOC 
[Capon  Book  Free. 

G.  P.  Pilling  & Son,  2245  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


CAPON 

TOOLS 


Apples  for  Sale 

I have  about  10.000  barrels  of  choice  apples 
for  sale,  and  prefer  to  sell  on  trees.  Varieties 
are  Ben  Davis.  York  Imperial.  Gano.  Wine- 
sap.  Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan,  etc.  Write  at 
once  for  a bargain. 

N.  T.  BUCK,  WAVERLY,  LAFAYETTE 
COUNTY,  MO. 
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Apple-Shippers  ’ fleeting 


The  International  Apple  Shippers' 
Association  held  its  twelfth  annual 
convention  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
beginning  August  1,  with  the  largest 
attendance  in  its  history.  The  asso- 
ciation reports  a prosperous  year,  with 
indications  of  much  activity  among 
apple  men  for  the  coming  season. 
Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  as  follows: 

President,  D.  O.  Wiley,  Detroit;  vice- 
president,  John  W.  Frey,  Rochester,  N. 
Y. ; secretary,  A.  Warren  Patch,  Bos- 
ton; treasurer,  W.  L.  Wagner,  Chicago. 

The  estimate  of  the  association  as 
to  the  size  of  this  year’s  apple  crop  is 
interesting  to  all  Fruit-Grower  read- 
ers. Here  is  the  statement  that  was 
given  out  after  the  members  had  been 
closeted  in  executive  session: 

“The  prospects  of  the  coming  crop 
of  apples  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia,  taken  as  a whole,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  is  double  the 
quantity,  and  in  quality  far  exceeding 
any  crop  of  recent  years,  barreling 
relatively  more  No.  1 apples  in  propor- 
tion to  the  crop  than  any  previous 
year  in  our  generation.” 

In  his  annual  address  the  president, 
D.  O.  Wiley,  stated  that  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  fact  that  freight 
rates  on  apples  from  Missouri  and 
other  Western  states  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  westbound  rates  on 
same  freight.  He  accordingly  has  re- 
quested the  transportation  committee 
of  the  association  to  take  this  matter 
up  with  the  railroad  authorities,  and 
endeavor  to  bring  about  a correction 
of  this  discrimination.  At  present,  he 
says,  the  rate  on  apples  from  Kansas 
City  to  Chicago  is  50  cents  a barrel, 
while  the  same  roads  receive  for  thp 
same  distance  from  the  east  to  the 
west  35  cents  per  barrel. 

Boxes  vs.  Barrels  as  Apple  Packages. 

The  discussion  of  the  box  as  an  ap- 
ple package  came  up  again  in  a paper 
read  by  C.  H.  Williamson,  Quincy,  Ili. 
Mr.  'Williamson  said  that  for  home 
consumption  the  barrel  is  preferable 
to  the  box,  except  for  apples  packed 
in  the  far  west.  He  said  that  the  Pox 
has  been  recognized  as  the  package 
for  fancy  fruit,  and  boxed  apples  have 
been  synonymous  with  good  quality, 
until  last  season,  when  some  parts  of 
Colorado,  Texas  and  New  Mexico, 
trading  upon  the  reputation  of  the  box, 
had  packed  in  boxes  apples  that  should 
never  have  been  sent  to  market  at  all. 
The  speaker  predicted  that  in  this  and 
future  years  the  boxed  apples  will  pay 
the  penalty. 

The  barrel  is  a much  better  pack- 
age for  bad  fruit,  the  box  being  a 
poor  package  for  the  cheat.  This  year, 
owing  to  the  large  crop  and  excep- 
tional fine  quality,  he  believed  there 
was  no  place  for  No.  2 apples,  and 
suggested  that  only  No.  1 fruit  should 
be  packed.  The  percentage  of  No.  1 
apples  is  larger  than  it  has  ever  been 
before,  and  inferior  fruit  should  be 
left  to  the  evaporator,  who  have  had 
no  fruit  for  several  years. 

A discussion  of  the  size  of  apple 
boxes  brought  out  a difference  of 
opinion.  N.  G.  Gibson  of  Chicago 
favored  a box  liy2  by  11%  by  18% 
inches,  inside  measurement.  Mr.  R. 
J.  Graham  of  Ontario  favored  the 
standard  Canadian  box,  10x11x20  in. 
Mr.  Graham  favored  the  box  as  an 
apple  package,  and  believed  that  a 
more  general  use  of  the  box  would 
result  in  increased  consumption  of 
apples. 

Mr.  Rea  of  New  York  said  that 
boxed-  apples  have  been  in  demand  in 
New  York,  because  there  is  a certain 
high-class  trade  which  will  pay  any 
price  for  good  fruit,  and  the  Western 
fruit  has  filled  this  demand,  simply' 
because  the  Western  growers  are. 
more  careful  in  packing  their  fruit. 
He  did  not  believe  there  are  any  ap- 
ples raised  in  the  East  fit  to  put  into 
boxes.  As  for  No.  2 apples,  there  is 
a place  for  them  in  New  York  City, 
for  the  vast  population  on  the  East 
Side  seek  this  grade  of  fruit.  Not 
over  5 per  cent  of  the  population  of 
New  York  City  have  room  for  a bar- 
rel or  even  a box  of  apples,  but  they 
must  buy  their  fruit  by  the  quart  or 
by  the  half-dozen. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Rae  that  no 
good  apples  are  grown  in  the  East 
brought  forth  a protest  from  many 
persons  present,  who  contended  that 
apples  of  the  highest  quality  are  pro- 
duced In  that  section,  worthy  of  be- 


ing packed  in  boxes  or  in  any  other 
style  package  desired. 

The  matter  of  German  discrimina- 
tion against  American  apples  was 
brought  up  and  discussed.  Germany 
is  our  best  customer  for  apples,  and 
unless  something  is  done  a much 
higher  tariff  will  be  levied  against 
American  green  and  dried  apples  next 
year.  A committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  up  this  matter  with 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  endeavor  to  secure  such  action  by 
that  body  as  will  keep  American  ap- 
ples on  the  “favored  nation”  list. 

George  D.  Paine  read  a paper  on 
“Buying  Apples  When  the  Trees  Are 
in  Blossom,”  in  which  he  urged 
against  the  reckless  speculation  in  ap- 
ples which  has  characterized  certain 
seasons.  In  closing  his  paper,  Mr. 
Paine  said: 

“I  will  close  by  calling  your  atten- 
tion very  briefly  to  a matter  which 
has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  sub- 
ject assigned  to  me,  and  that  is  that 
thousands  and  thousands  of  barrels  ot 
fine  apples  are  injured  and  damaged 
materially  by  being  bruised,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  apple  pickers  using  bags 
instead  of  baskets,  in  picking  the  ap- 
ples from  the  trees.  I strongly  urge 
all  apple  buyers  to  protest  against  and 
to  fight  to  the  fullest  extent  this  per- 
nicious custom  of  the  growers  allow- 
ing their  pickers  to  pick  the  apples 
from  the  trees  into  bags  slung  over 
the  pickers’  shoulders.” 

Preparing  Standard  Grades  for  Apples 

The  matter  of  grading  apples  came 
up  in  a paper  which  was  sent  by  Prof. 
John  Craig,  secretary  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society.  He  urged  the 
adoption  of  a law  for  the  United  States 
similar  to  the  one  in  effect  in  Canada, 
in  regard  to  the  inspection  of  export 
fruit.  He  believed  the  growers  wanted 
to  know  just  what  constitutes  apples 
of  a certain  grade,  and  suggested  the 
appointment  of  a committee  to  co-op- 
erate with  a similar  committee  from 
the  American  Pomological  Society. 
This  motion  was  opposed  by  certain 
members,  but  finally  a resolution  was 
adopted,  as  follows: 

“Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  act  with  a similar 
committee  of  the  American  Pomolog- 
ical Society  and  the  American  Apple 
Growers’  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  standard  descriptive  defini- 
tions which  shall  cover  the  grades  of 
apples  now  well*  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican and  European  trade.” 

A further  resolution  favoring  the 
government  inspection  of  apples  for 
export  brought  forth  an  interesting 
discussion.  Some  favored  compulsory 
inspection,  while  others  wanted  this 
inspection  to  be  left  optional  with  the 
shippers.  A resolution  favoring  op- 
tional inspection  was  finally  adopted. 

W.  L.  Wagner  read  a paper  on  “Bulk 
Apples,”  in  which  he  favored  the  dis- 
continuance of  shipping  apples  in 
bulk.  The  fruit  is  usually  badly  used 
up  when  it  arrives  at  its  destination, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  market  is 
demoralized.  Apples  not  good  enough 
to  go  into  barrels,  he  contended,  should 
not  be  shipped  at  all. 

This  paper  was  exactly  opposite  to 
one  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Taggart  of  Wilson, 
N.  Y.,  who  favored  increased  sales  in 
bulk.  He  said  he  had  often  found  ap- 
ples barreled  that  would  have  found 
no  sale  in  bulk. 

Mr.  A.  McNeil,  of  Ottawa,  the  gov- 
ernment inspector  of  Canada,  address- 
ed the  convention  on  the  workings  of 
the  inspection  law  with  recent  amend- 
ments. The  law  now  compels  stamp- 
ing on  the  package,  one  of  the  four 
grades  as  (1)  fancy,  (2)  No.  1,  (3)  No. 
2,  and  (4)  No.  3.  Fancy  grade  must 
contain  all  perfect  fruit.  No.  1 must 
have  90  per  cent  perfect.  No.  2 must 
have  80  per  cent  perfect,  and  the  20 
per  cent  defective  must  have  no  waste. 
He  stated  the  amendment  fixing  the 
grades  would  be  strictly  enforced  this, 
year.  He  found  the  dealers  had  been 
the  best  friends  of  the  law.  Mr.  Dixon 
thought  the  No.  3 grade  should  be 
eliminated  and  that  the  government 
should  be  compelled  to  inspect  in  any 
case  when  requested  by  a dealer,  so 
that  any  particular  lot  may  have  the 
government  inspection  mark. 

L.  K.  Sutton  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
read  a paper  on  commercial  varieties: 
of  apples,  and  placed  Ben  Davis  at  the 
head  of  the  list  as  a money-maker. 

Atlantic  City  was  selected  as  the 
next  place  of  meeting.  A resolution 
was  adopted  providing  that  in  future 
the  program  shall  be  made  up  by  the 
executive  committee,  and  after  giving 
•ut  the  estimate  of  the  size  of  ttjte 


Farm 

Powers 


That 
a Boy 
Can  Run 


That  means  something.  A man’s  power  in 
the  biggest  and  widest  sense  of  the  word  but 
so  simple  that  his  boy  can  run  it. 

Don’t  get  a complicated  engine  even  if  you 
are  a thorough  mechanic. 

I.  H.  C.  engines  are  farm  engines,  intended 
to  be  run  by  farmers,  doing  farmers’  work. 
They  are  made  as  simple  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them  and  have  the  proper  efficiency. 

They  are  not  only  simple — they  are  scien- 
tifically and  conscientiously  built.  Designed 
by  men  who  know  what  a gasoline  engine 
should  be.  Built  so  they  can  stand  the  most 
rigid  test  that  can  be  put  upon  them. 

An  imperative  factory  requirement  is 
that  every  engine  must  develop  20%  to  40% 
more  than  its  rating  of  power.  If  it  fails 
in  this  test  it  is  sent  back  to  the  factory 
as  a deficient  engine. 


Equipped  for  use  with 

GAS,  GASOLINE 
or  ALCOHOL. 

For  certainty  of  response,  quickness  of 
action,  smooth  running  and  low  cost  of  run- 
ning for  power  made,  they  have  no  real  com- 
petitors. 

Designed  and  built  and  tested  so  that  no 
man  can  possibly  make  a mistake  when  he 
buys  one. 

We  cannot  afford  to  sell  any  other  kind. 
Vertical,  Horizontal,  Portable,  Stationary — 
many  convenient  sizes.  Can  be  used  for  any 
work  about  the  farm,  from  turning  the  grind- 
stone to  operating  a threshing  machine. 

Call  on  the  International  Agent  or  write  for 
catalogue. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

( Incorporated.) 


Let  Me  Prove  to  You,  at  My  Expense 
That  a CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill  Makes 
Your  Grain  Crop  Worth  More  Money 


To  prove  that  the  Chatham  Fanning;  Mill 
will  get  you  full  value  for  every  sound  kernel 
of  grain  you  raise,  we  will  allow  you  to  use 
one  a month  FREE. 

Send  at  once  for  our  little  book  “How  to 
Make  Dollars  Out  of  Wind.”  We  will  forward 
it  by  return  mail, postpaid,  and  quote 
you  a special  price  on  a Chatham 
Fanning1  Mill.  i 

Then— when  you  are  through  won-  / 
dering  how  we  can  sell  so  good  a 
machine  for  so  little  money— send 
us  an  order  fora  FRit  test. 

We  will  ship  you  a Mill,  all 
charges  prepaid,  and  you  can 
use  it  a month  on  your  own  farm 
to  see  what  it  will  do. 

And,  if  you  are  not  thoroughly 
convinced  that  it  is  exactly  as 
represented,  you  can  send  it 
back  at  our  expense,  and  the 
test  won’t  cost  you  anything. 

We  have  had  25  years  exper- 
iencemaking Fanning  Mills  and 
own  two  of  the  largest  factories 
in  America. 

Our  offer  is  made  in  good  faith 
any  Commercial  Agency  or  any  Hank 
in  Detroit  will  tell  you  of  our  responsibility. 

Send  at  once  for  our  liberal  proposition  and 
get  a Chatham  Fanning  Mill  to  saving  for 
you  as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  will  grade  all  your  grain  so  you  can  get 
“first  price”  for  it. 

It  will  take  all  the  chaff,  weed-seed  and 


withered  kernels  out  of  your  grain.  It  will  take 
cockle  out  of  wheat,  separate  oats  from  wheat 
or  any  one  kind  of  grain  from  all  others. 

If  you  own  a Chatham  Fanning  Mill,  you 
can  sell  seed-grain  to  other  people  instead  of 
buying  it  yourself. 

With  "A  Chatham”  you  can  clean  Corn, 
Rye.  Barley,  Wheat,  Oats,  Timothy,  Clover, 
Millet,  Flax,  Rice,  Peas,  Beans,  Kaffir  Corn, 
Potatoes,  Broom  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Grass 
Seed,  Cotton  Seed, 
Alsike,  Blue  Grass, 
Red  Top,  Buck- 
wheat, Hungarian, 
Orchard  Grass, 
Rape,  Rye  Grass 
land  everything  of 
| this  kind. 

You  do  not  get 
“mixed  crops”  nor 
“sow  weeds”  if  your 
seed-grain  is  cleaned 
with  a Chatham  Fan- 
ning Mill. 

But  we  haven’t  room  here  to 
tell  you  more  about  this  mill  that  every 
farmer  should  own. 

Send  for  our  book  at  once  and  get  the 
whole  story  with  our  FREE  trial  offer.  ' 

Let  us  tell  you  the  many  different  ways  a 
Chatham  Fanning  Mill  puts  dollars  into  your 
pocket.  We  ship  from  one  of  our  nearest 
branch  warehouses.  We  have  one  in  all 
leading  trade  centers  in  the  different  states. 
This  gives  prompt  delivery.  Write  us  today. 


If  you  live  west  of  the  Mississippi,  write  Topeka  Office;  if  east,  write  Detroit,  Mich. 

THE.  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  370,  TOPEKA,  KAS.  370  Wesson  Ave.,  DETROIT,  M ICH, 


T5he 


IDEAL 

APPLE 

BARREL 

LAYER 


is  a perfect  cushion,  and 
makes  an  attractive  looking 
package  when  opened.  We 
have  stock  on  hand  at  all 
times  for  prompt  shipments. 

Get  our  prices  before  placing 
orders  elsewhere. 

The  Hinde  & Dauch  Paper  Company 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


year’s  crop,  as  published  in  the  first 
part  of  this  article,  the  convention 
adjourned. 

* 

Rush  Your  Apples  to  Storage. 

Just  before  apple-picking  time,  many 
growers  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
Importance  of  getting  fruit  to  storage 
as  promptly  as  possible  after  picking. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  demonstrated  that  fruit 
deteriorates  more  in  a few  days  be- 
tween the  time  of  leaving  the  trees 
and  the  time  it  reaches  storage,  than 
it  does  in  as  many  months  of  storage 
&t  a low  temperature. 

It  was  formerly  thought  necessary 
to  put  appdes  in  piles  in  the  orchard, 
to  "sweat,’*  but  this  ha 8 been  shewn 
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AVE YOUR  BACK 


Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

I Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
living  man  can  build  a better. 
Book  on  “WheelSense”free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  Bl 21?  Quincy.  III. 


to  have  been  a mistake.  Don’t  do 
this;  but,  on  the  contrary,  send  your 
apples  to  storage  at  once,  in  refrigera- 
tor cars,  if  the  weather  is  warm  and 
the  distance  is  great.  Many  of  the  best 
apple-handlers  want  their  fruit  in 
storage  before  night  of  the  day  it  is 
picked,  if  at  all  possible,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  ?ire  right  in  regard 
t#  this. 
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The  Apple  Crop  and  Apple  Prices. 

Every  paper  in  this  country  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  commission  men 
is  urging  apple  buyers  to  “be  very 
careful  in  making  prices  for  apples 
this  fall,”  and  in  adjoining  columns 
presents  reports  concerning  the  size 
of  this  year’s  apple  crop.  The  Fruit- 
grower has  tried  to  present  in  this  is- 
sue reports  giving  the  facts  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  growers,,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers  who  have  ap- 
ples to  sell. 

This  month's  reports  show  that  the 
apple  crop  has  deteriorated  very  ma- 
terially during  the  last  month.  Bitter 
rot  and  other  fungous  diseases  have 
developed  in  some  sections,  and  the 
late  broods  of  codling  moth  have 
caused  much  damage.  Inasmuch  as 
apples  will  likely  be  culled  more  close- 
ly this  season  than  for  many  years, 
this  means  that  the  quantity  of  bar- 
reling stock  has  been  materially  re- 
duced. We  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
the  apple  crop  to  be  harvested  this 
season  is  not  so  large,  by  a good  deal, 
as  was  promised  from  indications  a 
month  ago. 

Now,  how  about  prices  for  the 
fruit?  This  is  the  question  which 
growers  and  buyers  are  now  consid- 
ering. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  no  desire  to 
even  suggest  what  apples  are  worth; 
that  is  a big  question.  But  we  want 
to  submit  some  facts  concerning  the 
crop  which  may  help  those  interested 
to  determine  the  value  of  their  fruit. 

The  crop  this  year  is  very  large,  and 
quality  is  fine,  as  a rule;  perhaps  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  crop  will  be 
suitable  for  barreling  this  year  than 
ever  before.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
is  not  contended  by  even  the  most 
enthusiastic  apple-buyer  that  the 
crop  throughout  the  country  is  as 
large  as  the  crop  of  1896,  which  is 
our  record  crop  up  to  this  time.  In 
1896  the  crop  was  good  throughout 
the  Middle  West,  wfiere  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  is  to  be  found  this  year,  but 
at  the  same  time  New  York  had  the 
largest  crop  in  the  history  of  the 
state. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  buyers 
are  entirely  unwarranted  in  trying  to 
establish  prices  for  this  year’s  crop 
on  basis  of  the  crop  and  prices  of 
1896.  Even  if  the  crop  this  year  were 
as  large  as  that  of  1896 — which  it  is 
not — price  ought  to  rule  at  least  40 
per  cent  higher  for  the  fruit,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First — In  1896  the  country  was  in 
the  midst  of  a season  of  depression; 
values  of  all  kinds  were  low,  and 
produce  of  all  kinds  was  at  the  bot- 
tom price;  labor  was  unemployed,  and 
the  buying-power  of  the  people  was 
limited.  Since  that  time  all  values 
have  risen;  the  country  Is  enjoying  a 
season  of  unprecedented  prosperity; 
labor  is  employed  at  much  higher 
wages  than  ever  before,  and  there  Is 
no  reason  why  the  price  of  apples 
should  not  keep  pace  with  the  prices 
of  other  commodities  which  have  ad- 
vanced. 

Second — During  the  ten  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  1896  the  consump- 
tion of  apples  has  greatly  Increased; 
not  only  is  our  population  much  larg- 
er, but  the  consumption  per  capita 
will  be  greater  this  year  than  in  any 
other  year.  We  believe  that  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  a greater  demand 


for  apples  this  year  than  ever  before. 

Third — The  people  have  been  edu- 
cated to  pay  good  prices  for  apples. 
This  fruit  has  not  been  low  in  price 
for  many  years,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic does  not  expect  to  buy  apples  at 
the  same  prices  which  ruled  in  1896. 

Our  reports  this  month  indicate  that 
throughout  the  Middle  West  the  grow- 
ers expect  to  get  $1  and  $1.25  a bar- 
rel for  their  fruit,  buyer  to  furnish 
packages  and  pack  the  apples.  It 
seems  to  us  ihis  is  not  an  unreason- 
able demand,  although  buyers  are 
playing  a waiting  game  and  few  sales 
have  been  reported.  Our  correspond- 
ence, too,  indicates  that  growers  are 
going  to  hold  out  for  these  prices,  and 
many  are  preparing  to  store  their 
fruit. 

Just  a word  to  the  buyers:  Every- 
one realizes  that  it  is  not  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  trade  for  great  quanti- 
ties of  apples  to  be  stored  by  persons 
who  have  had  no  experience  in  the 
marketing  of  the  same.  Time  and 
again  prices  have  been  broken  by  the 
injudicious  dumping  of  a lot  of  this 
fruit  on  the  market,  when  the  exercise 
of  a little  more  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  persons  owning  the  apples 
would  have  prevented  a demoraliza- 
tion of  prices. 

It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  trade 
that  many  apples  be  stored  by  grow- 
ers, and  the  farmers  do  not  want  to 
store  their  fruit  unless  they  are  com- 
pelled to  do  so — but  they  can  do  it  if 
they  do  not  get  what  they  think  theii- 
fruit  is  worth. 

Have  the  buyers  considered  how 
much  more  it  costs  to  grow  a crop  of 
apples  now  than  it  did  ten  years  ago? 
Do  they  not  realize  that  farm  labor 
is  higher  and  harder  to  get?  That 
every  implement  used  on  the  farm 
costs  more  than  the  same  thing  cost 
in  1896?  That  the  living  expenses  of 
the  farmer  and  his  family  have  in- 
creased in  the  same  ratio  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  apple  buyer  have  in- 
creased ? 

When  these  things  are  taken  into 
consideration — and  they  must  be  tak- 
en into  consideration — we  think  it  is 
unreasonable  for  buyers  to  quote 
either  the  crop  of  1896  or  the  prices 
of  1896.  Apples  are  worth  more  now 
than  they  were  then,  and  they  must 
bring  more.  The  most  considerate  of 
the  buyers  realize  this,  and  the  grow- 
ers will  insist  upon  this  view  of  the 
matter. 

We  want  to  quote  from  a recent 
statement  by  W.  M.  French  of  New 
York,  representing  a number  of  apple 
exporters: 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  general 
trade  Is  in  a very  prosperous  condi- 
tion, not  only  in  America  but  in 
Europe,  also  that  the  supply  of  evap- 
orated and  canned  apples  is  practical- 
ly exhausted,  and  the  consumption  of 
fruit — apples  in  particular — having 
Increased  enormously  during  the  past 
few  years,  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
present  large  crop  should  not  be  mar- 
keted at  moderate  prices,  provided 
nothing  but  the  best  stock  Is  packed. ’’ 

Let  us  hope  that  buyers  and  grow- 
ers can  get  together  speedily  and  mar- 
ket the  crop  profitably  to  all  inter- 
ested. And  each  side  should  remem- 
ber that  in  handling  apples,  just  as 
David  Harum  recommends  In  trading 
horses,  it  Is  always  good  policy  to  let 
the  other  fellow  make  “a  leetle  bit.” 


The  Fruit-Grower  and  Its  Work. 

Recently  a set  of  our  Brother  Jona- 
than booklets  was  sent  to  Mr.  Orlando 
Harrison,  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen,  and  who 
is  also  president  of  the  Maryland 
State  Horticultural  Socoety.  After 
looking  them  over,  and  recalling  his 
acquaintance  with  The  Frui-Grower 
extending  over  many  years,  Mr.  Harri- 
son wrote  us  as  follows: 

“It  am  in  receipt  of  a set  of  your 
‘Brother  Jonathan’  booklets,  on  dif- 
ferent horticultural  subjects,  and 
thank  you  for  them.  To  my  mind,  the 
issuing  of  these  booklets  is  one  of  the 
best  things  you  have  done. 

“I  believe  in  specializing  anything 
in  the  manner  you  have  in  publish- 
ing these  little  booklets,  that  is,  giving 
each  point  a separate  book,  so  when 
any  one  is  interested  in  any  particu- 
lar subject,  he  can  refer  to  that  par- 
ticular book,  and  not  only  read  it,  but 
almost  commit  it  to  memory,  which  is 
the  best  feature  of  the  whole  thing. 

I do  not  believe  in  long  dry  talks,  but 
something  a little  bit  short,  up-to- 
date  and  spicy. 

“In  this  connection  I want  to  thank 
you  for  the  influence  of  your  publica- 
tion over  the  fruit-growers  generally. 
We  have  advertised  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower  for  years  and  have  been  well 
repaid.  However,  we  believe  the  value 
of  advertising  is  not  to  be  judged  only 
by  the  returns  from  any  particular 
advertisement,  but  we,  in  common 
with  other  nurserymen,  have  been 
benefited  by  the  general  influence  of 
The  Fruit-Grower. 

“You  people  seem  to  have  the  idea 
of  getting  new  life  and  energy  into 
horticulture,  and  when  one  gets  the 
idea  that  fruit-growing  will  pay,  you 
keep  after  him  until  the  trees  are 
planted  and  the  fruit  harvested.  I be- 
lieve you  have  been  successful  in  get- 
ting people  interested  in  fruit-grow- 
ing, and  that  is  just  what  we  want. 

“Your  paper  has  always  stood  for 
improved  methods  of  horticulture.  In 
the  fruit  business  a good  paper  is 
needed  to  lead  the  way,  to  disseminate 
horticultural  knowledge,  and  The 
Fruit-Grower  has  been  a leader  in 
this  work.  And  therefore,  I feel  that 
the  paper  should  have  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  every  nursery- 
man, whether  engaged  in  the  whole- 
sale or  retail  trade. 

“Every  nurseryman  who  hag  the 
least  bit  of  red  blood  in  his  veins 
should  appreciate  the  fruit  paper  that 
is  going  outside  of  the  regular  beaten 
path,  and  is  spending  time,  energy  and 
money  to  help  build  up  the  fruit  busi- 
ness, and  thus  creating  an  increased 
demand  for  nursery  stock. 

“To  encourage  ‘The  Fruit-Grower’ s 
to  encourage  fruit  culture  generally, 
for  we  know  your  paper  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  getting  people  interested  in 
fruit-growing. 

“Wishing  you  continued  success  and 
the  continued  support  of  all  who  are 
interested  In  horticulture,  I am, 
“Yours  truly, 

“ORLAND  HARRISON.” 

it 

A Record-Breaking  Year. 

For  more  than  a generation  there 
has  existed  in  the  vicinity  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  a horticultural  society,  the 
members  of  which  have  boasted  that 
their  local  organization  is  responsible 
for  the  existence  of  both  the  Missouri 
and  Kansas  State  Horitieultural  So- 
'cieties — and  this  claim  seems  to  have 
been  well  founded.  Local  societies 
throughout  the  country  have  risen 
and  fallen  during  the  years  that  the 
Missouri  Valley  Society  has  sought  to 
help  its  members,  but  this  organiza- 
tion has  grown  better  and  better 
through  the  years.  It  has  been  the 
proud  boast  of  its  members  that  the 
organization  was  as  strong  as  Gibral- 
tar, and  that  it  would  continue  for- 
ever. Every  month  the  members  have 
met;  no  matter  what  the  weather  con- 
ditions have  been,  at  least  a few  of 
the  faithful  have  been  on  hand  to 
keep  alive  the  fires  on  the  altar.  And 
in  this  the  society  has  been  a marvel. 

But,  alas!  the  idol  has  fallen.  The 
Missouri  Valley  Society  has  broken 
its  record — it  has  missed  a meeting. 
Never  again  will  its  members  be  able 
to  make  their  proud  boast  of  the  un- 
broken succession  of  meetings.  The 
society  held  no  meeting  in  August. 

Was  the  weather  bad?  Not  at  all; 
weather  was  ideal  for  one  of  the  far- 
famed  picnics  of  this  organization.  An 
epidemic  of  sickness,  perhaps?  No, 
sir;  everybody  as  healthy  as  usual. 
Listen  to  the  wail  from  the  executive 
committee  from  the  organization: 

“There  will  be  no  meeting  of  the 


Missouri  Valley  Horticultural  Society 
at  Parkville,  August  18,  because  of  the 
members  having  so  much  fruit  to 
market  at  present.” 

There  you  have  the  reason — too 
much  fruit.  We  congratulate  the 
members  of  this  society  that  so  favor- 
able a cause  prevented  their  meeting 
and  only  wish  that  prices  for  the 
fruit  were  just  a little  better.  But, 
really,  it  is  a relief  to  have  a society 
m;~s  a meeting  from  such  a cause. 
May  there  be  many  more  occasions 
like  this  one — with  better  prices,  of 
course. 

it 

Orchard  Work  in  Indiana. 

Last  month  a committee  represent- 
ing the  Indiana  State  Horticultural 
Society,  in  a special  car,  visited  a 
number  of  localities  in  the  state  to  try 
to  bring  about  better  practices  in  fruit 
culture,  especially  in  the  control  of 
such  insects  as  San  Jose  scale.  At 
different  places  stops  were  made,  and 
the  members  of  the  party  went  out 
into  the  orchards  and  gave  an  actual 
demonstration  of  the  work.  The  plan 
is  said  to  have  been  so  successful  that 
this  form  of  work  will  be  continued  5n 
the  future. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  need  for 
such  work  as  this  in  all  parts  of  thc- 
Middle  West.  The  different  horticul- 
tural meetings  are  attended  by  the 
same  men  year  after  year,  and  it  is 
usually  the  case  that  those  who  need 
the  help  of  the  society  are  not  present 
to  receive  it.  It  may  be  found  neces- 
sary to  take  the  instruction  to  them, 
as  has  been  done  in  Indiana,  and  as 
has  been  done  in  many  other  states 
when  it  comes  to  discussing  general  • 
agriculture. 

it 

Work  of  the  Railroads. 

While  the  railroads  have  come  in  for 
their  share  of  censure  at  different 
times  for  wrongs  they  have  commit- 
ted, we  should  not  be  unwilling  to 
accord  to  them  praise  when  it  is  due. 
And  yet  too  often  we  are  unwilling  to 
do  this.  The  railroads  of  the  country 
have  done  a great  work  in  hauling 
relief  supplies  to  every  city  and  coun- 
try visited  by  any  great  disaster,  and 
one  has  scarcely  any  idea  of  this  until 
the  figures  are  produced.  It  is  said 
that  the  Southern  Pacific  railway  do- 
nated services  during  the  relief  of  San 
Francisco  valued  at  more  than  $1,000,- 
000.  This  was  in  the  form  of  freight 
shipments,  passenger  transportation, 
etc.  From  April  18  to  May  23  the  com- 
pany hauled  over  its  lines  1,603  full 
carloads  of  freight,  in  addition  to  a 
great  many  less  than  carload  ship- 
ments— and  all  without  cost.  Within 
ten  days  the  company  carried  free 
224,069  passengers,  sending  them  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  where  they 
could  care  for  themselves,  or  be  cared 
for  by  others.  Perhaps  no  railway 
company  ever  gave  such  services 
without  compensation  as  the  South- 
ern Pacific  company  rendered  dur- 
ing the  time  when  San  Francisco 
was  being  succored  by  the  people  of 
the  rest  of  the  country,  and  the  com- 
pany is  entitled  to  much  praise  for 
its  work.  The  railroads  are  not  all 
that  they  should  be,  perhaps — but  in 
contemplating  their  shortcomings  let 
us  not  forget  that  they  have  many 
good  qualities  of  -which  we  may  not 
have  been  mindful. 


Apple  Trees 

I have  75.000  two-year  Apple  Trees  for  fall 
delivery,  as  fine  as  there  Is  In  the  state. 
Write  for  prices. 

G.  W.  Tribble,  Billings,  Mo. 

. — 

Dewberry  Plants 

I will  have  a fine  lot  of  field  plants  of  the 
Lucretla.  Fremo  and  Austin  for  fall  planting. 
I have  fruited  the  dewberry  for  13  years  with- 
out a failure  of  any  one  year.  Write  for  prices. 

Geo.  L.  Gast,  Le  Claire,  Iowa 

Evergreen  Nurseries 

Established  1867. 

Specialists  In  extra  strong,  non-suckering, 
field-grown 

BUDDED  ROSES,  SHRUBS 
AND  EVERGREENS 

G.  A.  McKee  & Son,  Mt.  Selman,  Texas. 


Manager  Wanted 

for  500-acre  fruit  farm,  by  Whitesboro  Fruit 
Oo.,  Whitesboro.  Texas. 
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The  Family  Circle 


How  do  you  like  our  title-page  de- 
sign this  month?  Those  persons  who 
have  seen  it  say  it  is  the  handsomest 
design  we  have  used,  and  believing 
there  will  be  a demand  for  it  from  our 
readers  we  have  printed  some  posters 
containing  the  title  page,  just  as  shown 
on  this  issue,  with  no  advertising  mat- 
ter on  the  back.  Those  members  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  Family  who  want 
one  of  these  pictures,  printed  on  good 
paper,  sent  in  a tube  so  it  will  not  be 
broken,  can  secure  them  for  10  cents 
each.  Better  order  at  once,  for  »ve  did 
not  print  many  of  the  posters. 

# 

This  month  The  Fruit-Grower  prints 
a summing-up  of  the  apple  crop  situa- 
tion as  it  exists  at  this  time.  We  have 
tried  to  make  these  reports  helpful  to 
our  readers  during  the  present  season, 
and  believe  we  have  succeeded  in  do- 
ing so. 

Growers  throughout  the  country 
were  formerly  dependent  upon  the  re- 
ports of  apple  dealers  and  the  govern- 
ment report  as  to  crop  prospects.  The 
first-named  report  was  often  too  high, 
for  business  reasons — and  the  govern- 
ment report  has  been  very  unreliable. 
Reports  prepared  by  responsible  grow- 
ers, therefore,  have  been  received 
gladly,  and  The  Fruit-Grower  has  been 
a leader  in  collecting  and  disseminat- 
ing these  reports.  And  yet  this  sys- 
tem has  not  been  all  that  it  should 
have  been.  Every  month  we  have  sent 
out  return  postal  cards  to  persons  who 
have  not  returned  them — and  as  a re- 
sult no  report  was  submitted  from 
that  locality.  We  want  our  friends  to1 
help  perfect  this  system  of  crop  re- 
porting before  next  season,  so  that  the 
reports  can  be  more  comprehensive  in 
their  scope. 

This  month  we  will  send  to  every 
subscriber  whose  subscription  is  in 
arrears  a statement  to  that  effect. 
During  the  summer  months  this  mat- 
ter has  not  been  pushed,  but  now  that 
our  friends  are  marketing  their  fruit 
crops,  we  want  to  remind  them  of 
their  indebtedness  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  We  trust  that  every  person 
who  receives  one  of  these  statements 
will  consider  it  at  once;  don’t  lay  it 
aside,  but  send  in  your  renewal  imme- 
diately, and  have  the  matter  out  of  the 
way.  And  don’t  reason  that  because 
the  amount  is  small  there  is  no  need 
of  sending  the  renewal  right  away. 
The  amount  due  from  you  is  small — 
but  think  how  this  will  amount  up 
when  there  are  a great  many  more 
persons  whose  accounts  stand  in  the 
same  condition. 

If  the  statement  sent  you  is  not 
right,  call  our  attention  to  it  at  once; 
we  are  not  infallible  and  want  to  be 
told  when  we  are  wrong. 

And  if  for  any  reason  you  do  not 
desire  to  read  The  Fruit-Grower  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  then  be  good 
enought  to  notify  us  to  this  effect,  so 
that  we  can  discontinue  the  paper  to 
your  address.  Unless  you  send  this 
notification  we  shall  expect  you  to  pay 
for  The  Fruit-Grower,  which  will  be 
continued  to  your  address. 

Now,  friends,  will  you  not  look  at 
the  date  on  the  wrapper  in  which  you 
receive  your  paper,  and  if  your  time 
has  expired,  renew  it  today.  The 
amount  due  from  you  is  small,  but  the 
total  is  quite  a sum  for  us  to  carry. 

When  you  send  your  renewal,  why 
not  send  the  subscription  of  your 
neighbor?  Tour  renewal,  if  sent  alone, 
will  cost  you  $1  for  a year — while  we 
are  making  a special  offer  to  accept 
one  new  subscription  and  one  renewal, 
both  for  $1.  So  you  see  you  can  get 
your  neighbor  to  subscribe,  and  get 
your  renewal  at  half  price. 

Under  this  proposition,  don’t  you 
think  we  have  a right  to  expect  that 
every  renewal  will  bring  a new  sub- 
scriber? 

We  want  you  to  get  new  subscribers 
for  us,  but  are  willing  to  pay  you  for 
your  trouble.  Your  renewal  will  cost 
you  $1,  anyway,  so  that  it  is  to  your 
interest  to  get  the  subscription  of  a 
neighbor  or  send  with  your  own.  Will 
you  not  do  this,  and  do  it  at  once? 

We  want  again  to  call  attention  of 
our  subscribers  to  the  matter  of  an- 
swering advertisements  appearing  in 
The  Fruit-Grower.  We  want  them  to 
mention  this  paper  when  writing  to 
any  of  the  advertisers.  And  if  the  ad- 
dress given  in  the  advertisement  is 
“John  Smith,  Dept.  15,  New  York,” 


then  put  just  that  address  on  your  let- 
ter. 

Many  advertisers  use  different  ad- 
dresses in  different  publications,  so 
they  can  tell  by  the  way  letteis  are 
addressed  the  source  of  the  Inquiry. 
Of  course,  The  Fruit-Grower  wants 
credit  for  all  inquiries  originating 
from  our  advertisements,  and  we  want 
our  readers  to  help  us  in  this  regard. 

Advertisers  will  not  continue  to  use 
papers  which  do  not  pay  them — and 
how  can  they  know  whether  The 
Fruit-Grower  pays  them  unless  you 
tell  them  so? 

Please  bear  this  in  mind,  and  al- 
ways mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 

at 

And  speaking  of  our  advertisements, 
we  believe  that  every  one  represents 
a responsible  firm.  We  exercise  the 
greatest  care  in  accepting  advertise- 
ments, and  while  we  are  occasionally 
deceived,  there  are  not  many  unrelia- 
ble firms  whose  advertisements  creep 
into  our  columns,  and  if  they  do  get 
in,  they  don’t  stay  long. 

Every  month  we  decline  to  accept 
the  business  of  firms  whose  methods 
we  do  not  regard  as  just  right.  And 
every  month  we  decline  to  accept  ad- 
vertisements which  we  do  not  regard 
as  proper  to  place  before  every  mem- 
ber of  the  families  who  read  The 
Fruit-Grower.  No  paper  in  the  coun- 
try, we  believe,  is  more  careful  of  its 
advertising  columns  than  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  and  naturally  we  want  these 
advertisers  whose  business  we  accept 
to  know  that  our  readers  appreciate 
clean  advertising  and  respond  to  the 
same. 

This  month  we  refer  at  length  to 
these  business  matters,  for  now  is  the 
time  when  The  Fruit-Grower’s  harvest 
season  should  begin.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  business  is  always  light— 
but  expenses  are  almost  as  heavy  as 
at  any  other  season. 

Now  that  our  readers  are  harvest- 
ing their  fruit  crops,  however,  we  want 
to  remind  them  of  their  obligations  to 
Brother  Jonathan — and  we  trust  that 
they  will  help  him  to  rejoice  at  the 
bountiful  fruit  crops  which  are  to  be 
harvested  this  season. 

BROTHER  JONATHAN. 

^ ^ ^ 


Stralvberry  Notes 


By  this  month  spring-set  plants 
should  have  well  filled  the  rows  and 
may  be  in  need  of  thinning.  For  nar- 
rowing the  rows  and  keeping  them  at 
a uniform  width,  the  runner  cutter, 
consisting  of  a rolling  coulter  with  an 
attachment  to  the  cultivator,  and 
costing  about  $1.75,  may  be  employed, 
but  the  ingenuity  of  fruit-growers  will 
suggest  various  home-made  contri- 
ances  that  will  succeed  fairly  well.  I 
have  seen  a coulter  substituted  for  a 
wheel-barrow  wheel  and  rolled  up 
and  down  the  rows  by  hand.  In  this, 
as  in  all  other  things,  the  ideal  condi- 
tion can  only  he  reached  by  slow  and 
laborious  hand  work.  By  ideal  condi- 
tion I mean  a spacing  of  the  plants 
from  three  to  six  inches  apart.  I have 
done  much  back-breaking  work  in  this 
endeavor,  but  it  is  hardly  practicable 
on  a large  scale.  Even  after  the 
plants  are  spaced,  a warm  late  fall 
will  induce  the  plants  to  continue 
sending  out  multitudes  of  new  runners 
till  freezing  weather,  which  must  be 
kept  off.  What  thinning  is  done,  how- 
ever, should  surely  be  done  in  the  fall 
so  that  the  roots  may  not  be  disturbed 
in  the  spring. 

The  sentiment  in  favor  of  thinning 
seems  to  be  growing  stronger  and 
stronger,  for  its  advantages  are  too 
obvious  to  be  overlooked.  Thinning  on 
the  wholesale  may  be  done  with  hoes, 
but  it  takes  some  nerve  just  as  it  does 
to  thin  fruit.  To  strike  into  the  midst 
of  a mass  of  fine  plants  is  a heroic 
operation  that  is  quite  too  severe  an 
ordeal  for  many  souls.  And  yet  there 
is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  will  pay. 
The  market  is  yearly  paying  higher 
and  higher  rewards  for  superior  ber- 
ries, and  the  grower  who  wants  profit- 
able returns  for  his  labor  must  bestir 
himself  to  adopt  improved  methods. 

An  easy  way  of  thinning,  and  one 
that  is  fairly  effective  but  so  mechan- 
ical and  requiring  so  little  judgment 
that  common  hired  help  may  be  em- 
ployed, is  simply  to  cut  across  the  row 
every  twelve  inches  with  the  full 
width  of  the  hoe.  The  grower  who 
has  never  employed  any  other  method 
than  the  matted  row  should  by  all 
means  try  at  least  a few  rods  of  nar- 


row row  with  the  runners  spaced. 
Then  let  him  compare  the  yield,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  size  and  color, 
with  an  equal  length  of  matted  row. 

In  the  best  of  plantations  there  will 
be  a missing  hill  now  and  then.  These 
should  be  replanted  with  the  largest 
runner  plants.  They  can  be  taken  up 
with  a square  of  dirt  so  that  growth 
may  not  be  checked.  For  this  work  a 
transplanter  is  an  excellent  tool. 

After  the  plants  are  taken  up,  the 
transplanter  is  used  to  make  the  holes 
and  the  plants  are  then  set  in,  making 
a perfect  fit,  and  grow  right  along  as 
if  undisturbed.  Plants  of  new  varie- 
ties, which  are  desired  to  make  as 
many  runners  as  possible  for  next 
spring  planting,  should  be  given  plenty 
of  room  and  the  runners  spaced  about 
like  the  spokes  of  a wheel.  By  dis- 
tributing the  runners  and  inducing 
them  to  take  root  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, by  putting  a little  dirt  on  them, 
a very  large  number  of  plants  can  be 
secured. 

The  enthusiastic  grower  will  com- 
pare with  much  interest  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  new  varieties  as  they 
grow  and  multiply.  It  is  wonderful 
how  much  individuality  there  is  in 
each  variety.  “Doubles”  are  almost  as 
rare  as  in  the  human  race.  There  is 
endless  diversity  in  size,  in  leaf,  in 
color,  in  growth,  and  in  vigor  and 
length  of  runners.  There  is  the  blunt, 
almost  round  leaf,  and  the  long  nar- 
row one;  there  is  one  thin  and  delicate 
of  texture  and  another  thick  and 
leathery;  there  is  the  very  dark  and 
the  light  green  leaf;  there  is  the  small 
plant  and  the  big  rank  grower,  maybe 
a foot  high;  there  is  the  round  com- 
pact plant  with  a dense  mass  of  leaves 
and  the  open  straggly  one  with  few 
stems;  here  is  one  prolific  in  runners 
and  there  is  one  almost  barren;  here 
are  runners  with  nodes  or  plant  joints 
twelve  inches  apart  and  there  are 
others  only  three  inches;  here  are  run- 
ners with  thin  wiry  cords  and  here 
are  others  growing  on  big  sappy  ca- 
bles— and  so  on  in  endless  diversity. 
The  grower  who  loves  his  art  will  note 
all  these  points  of  differences  and 
learn  to  know  his  plants  like  a shep- 
herd his  flock. 

It  is  a good  plan  to  test  new  va- 
rieties in  the  different  styles  of  hill, 
hedge,  and  matted  row,  to  discover  to 
which  they  seem  best  adapted.  A 
few  plants  can  be  thus  variously 
trained  so  that  comparisons  can  be 
made  next  spring.  Many  people  who 
have  never  tried  the  hill  system  would 
be  amazed  to  see  the  capacity  of  a 
strong  vigorous  plant,  all  of  whose 
runners  have  been  kept  off  all  the  pre- 
ceding season.  The  size  of  the  plant 
alone  would  surprise  them  and  he 
windrows  of  fruit  that  it  would  "pile  up 
around  itself  would  be  a revelation  in 
fruit  possibilities.  Few  people  are 
aware  what  a little  giant  the  straw- 
berry is  in  productiveness  when  condi- 
tions are  perfect. 

Weeds  that  have  been  kept  down  till 
this  month  will  not  be  capable  of  fur- 
ther injury.  The  main  object  is  to  see 
that  they  do  not  produce  seed,  for  na- 
ture in  her  desire  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tinction of  any  species,  endows  them 
with  the  power  of  producing  seed 
when  very  young  and  small.  A morn- 
ing glory,  cockle  burr,  and  many  other 
weeds  will  make  seed  pods  when  not 
over  six  inches  high. 

Old  beds  that  have  been  worked 
over  should  have  careful  attention  so 
as  to  encourage  them  to  begin  to 
make  runners  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  soil  should  be  kept  clean  and 
mellow  with  hoe  and  cultivator. 

We  are  having  a veritable  rainy 
season  and  my  new  beds  that  have 
been  hoed  four  and  five  times  are 
again  showing  the  presence  of  weeds. 

For  the  first  time  in  nine  years  the 


little  blue  black  beetles,  about  the 
shape  of  a ladybug,  have  made  theiv 
appearance  in  the  old  beds.  They 
had  done  some  damage  before  discov- 
ered, and  although  we  sprayed 
promptly  the  incessant  rains  enabled 
them  to  work  such  ruin  in  one  bed 
that  it  will  be  plowed  up.  Ordinarily 
these  insect  enemies  of  the  strawberry 
are  easily  kept  in  check  by  a simple 
spray  of  paris  green,  as  are  all  leaf- 
eating insects.  Their  presence  *is 
readily  detected  by  the  appearance  of 
small  holes  in  the  leaves.  How  true 
it  is  throughout  all  nature  that  it  is 
always  the  weakest  that  is  selected  for 
attack.  Not  a sign  of  these  pests  in 
the  new  beds,  although  they  lay  along- 
side of  the  old  ones. 

Li.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

*3.50 &s3.00  Shoes 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


SHOES  FOR  EVERYBODY  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

Men’s  Shoes,  $5  to  $1.50.  Boys’  Shoes,  $3 
to  $1.25.  Women’s  Shoes,  $4.00  to  $1.50. 
Misses’  & Children’s  Shoes,  $2.25  to  $1.00. 
Try  W.  L..  Douglas  Women’s,  Misses  and 

Children’s  shoes;  for  style,  fit  and  wear 
they  excel  other  makes. 

If  I could  take  you  into  my  large 
factories  at  Brockton,  Mass., and  show 
you  how  carefully  W.L.  Douglas  shoes 
are  made,  you  would  then  understand 
why  they  hold  their  shape,  fit  better, 
wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater  value 
than  any  other  make. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  can  obtain  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  His  name  and  price  is  stamped 
on  the  bottom,  which  protects  you  against  high 
prices  and  inferior  shoes.  Take  no  substim 
tute.  Ask  your  dealer  for  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
and  insist  upon  having  them. 

Fast  Color  Eyelets  used ; they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Fall  Styles. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  8,  Brockton,  Mass. 


APPLE  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS 
BARREL  HEADER 

Tills  is  the  best  barrel  head- 
er made;  extra  strong. 

When  you  begin  to  ship  ap- 
ples you  will  want  one.  Light, 
strong,  durable. 

Has  the  follower  attached  to 
the  screw  so  that  it  can  re- 
volve, and  is  taken  up  with  the 
screw  after  barrel  is  headed. 

Side  clamps  are  of  steel,  also 
the  reinforcements.  It  is  the 
only  Barrel  Header  made  that 
has  steel  clamps  and  reinforce- 
ments. We  use  a double 
thread  on  the  screw,  making 
the  quickest  acting  press  made. 
E.  G.  MENDENHALL, 
Box  300.  Kinmundy,  Illinois. 


Farm  Telephones 

Howto  put  them  up— what  they  cost — why 
they  save  you  money— all  information  and 
valuable  book  free.  Write  to  J.  ANDRAE  & 
SONS,  869  West  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


For  Heavy  Loaded  Party  Lines 

“ELLIOTT”  TELEPHONES 

Bona-Fide  "World  Beaters.'*.  IS  Tears  Ex- 
perience. Extra  Powerful  High  Grade.  Guar- 
anteed to  Rina  25  to  40  Phones  on  one  line, 
loud  and  clear.  Space  too  small  here  to  name 
many  valuable  featuresof  ‘‘ELLIOTT”  Phono. 
Be  wise,  write  for  elegant  Catalog,  oow  Rady, 
ask  for  our  Special  Offer  on  First  order  hvn 
your  section.  You’ll  not  regret  ft. 
miOTT  TEI^EPHONE  & ELECTRIC  09. 
Indianapolis,  fnd. 


BOOK 

FIEE 


STEEL 

ROOFING 

PER  100 
SQUARE  FEET 


$1.50 


I Most  economical  and  durable  roof  covering  known.  Easy  to  put  on;  requires  no 
tools  but  a liatchet  or  a hammer.  With  ordinary  care  will  outlast  any  other  kind 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  its  virtues.  Suitable  for 
covering  any  building.  Also  best  for  ceiling  and  siding  Fire-proof  and  water-proof. 
Cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  shingles-  Will  not  taint  rain-water.  Makes  your  building 
cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect,  brand  new,  painted  red  two 
sides.  $1.50  is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  grade  of  Flat  Semi-Hardened  steel  roofing  and 
siding,  each  sheet  24  inches  wide  and  21  inches  long.  Our  price  on  the  corrugated,  like 
illustration;  sheets  22  inches  wide  x24  inches  long  $1.60.  At25  cents  per  square  additional 
we  will  furnish  sheets  C and  8 feet  long.  Steel  pressed  brick  siding,  per  square  $2.00. 
Fine  Steel  Beaded  Ceiling,  per  square  $2.00.  Can  also  furnish  standing  seam  or  V 

Roofing.  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO] 

except  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Indian  Territory.  Quotations  to  other  points  on  application. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  will  send  this  roofing  to  any 
one  answering  this  advertisement  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  send 
us  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash;  balance  to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  Station.  If 
not  found  as  represented,  you  do  not  have  to  take  the  shipment  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  deposit. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  W-399.  Lowest  prices  on  Roofing,  Eve  Trough,  Wire,  Pipe,  Fencing,  Plumbings  Doors. 
Household  Goods  and  everything  needed  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Home.  We  buy  our  goods  at  sheriff’s  and  re- 
ceiver’s sales.  CHICAG^IOUS^VRECKIN^COi;^^^35TJ^^ROJ^TRJEEj^^BBBBi^CHJCAG£ 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSE  PH,  MISSOURI 


The  North  Fork  Section 
of  Colorado 


Last  month  the  editor  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  spent  some  time  in  Colorado, 
and  while  there  investigated  the  fruit 
industry  in  the  North  Fork  Valley,  and 
studied  the  methods  of  the  fruit  ship- 
pers’ organizations  in  that  section,  for 
perhaps  no  other  section  of  the  coun- 
try has  better  organizations  than  are 
found  among  the  growers  of  Delta, 
Austin,  Hotchkiss,  Paonia,  etc. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  this 


of  $1,500  per  acre.  One  of  our  illus- 
trations shows  a part  of  Mr.  Mathews’ 
orchard,  but  we  do  not  know  that  this 
is  part  of  the  original  planting. 

The  tales  told  of  crops  raised  in  this 
valley  fairly  make  one’s  brain  reel — 
we  saw  a six-acre  peach  orchard 
owned  by  a woman,  who  is  said  to 
have  an  income  of  $3,000  a year  from 
it,  except  last  year,  when  the  crop 
failed  for  the  first  time;  we  were  told 
of  the  experience  of  J.  F.  Wakefield, 
a traveling  man,  who  came  to  Paonia 
six  years  ago  and  bought  a young  or- 
chard for  $8,500,  and  people  thought 
he  was  crazy;  and  yet,  after  having 
had  three  profitable  crops  of  fruit, 


Part  of  Orchard  of  E.  J.  Mathews,  Paon  ia,  for  whch  Owner  Has  Refused  $1,600 

an  Acre. 


North  Fork  country  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  tales  of  the  horticultural 
development  of  the  West.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  that  entire  valley  was  em- 
braced in  the  Ute  Indian  reservation, 
and  in  1881  the  land  was  purchased 
by  the  government  and  opened  to  set- 
tlement. In  1882  the  first  orchards 
were  planted,  Samuel  Wade  and  W.  S. 
Coburn  being  the  first  planters.  Mr. 
Coburn,  it  will  be  remembered,  told 
the  American  Pomological  Society  at 
its  meeting  last  September  about  the 
early  planting;  how  the  growers  were 
ignorant  of  best  varieties,  and  there- 
fore planted  all  kinds  of  apples;  and 
then  he  explained  how  these  orchards 
have  been  worked  over  to  the  desir- 
able sorts. 

From  this  planting  of  twenty-four 
years  ago  the  present  orchard  area 
has  grown,  until  the  North  Fork  Val- 
ley is  one  of  the  leading  fruit  sections 
of  the  United  States.  The  elevation 


Mr.  Wakefield  has  just  declined  an 
offer  of  $28,000  for  the  property.  Such 
tales  as  this  makes  one  dizzy,  but  that 
is  hardly  what  we  intended  to  write 
about  when  we  went  to  visit  Paonia 
and  the  other  towns.  We  wanted  to 
investigate  their  system  of  marketing, 
and  the  working  of  their  organiza- 
tions. 

The  North  Fork  Fruit-Growers’  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  organization  which  attends  to 
the  marketing  of  the  fruit  grown 
about  Paonia  is  known  by  the  above 
title.  This  association  has  a member- 
ship of  about  75,  and  looks  after  the 
marketing  of  the  fruit  of  perhaps  25 
or  30  more  farmers.  W.  H.  Garvin, 
the  manager,  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  men  in  all  this  country  in  this 
line  of  business.  For  a number  of 
years  he  was  representative  of  the 
California  orange  shippers  in  Chicago, 


Orchard  of  C.  Oliver,  Paonia,  Colo. 

Grafted,  and  Are 

ranges  from  4,500  feet  above  sea  level 
to  6,000  feet,  and  the  fruit  produced  is 
of  high  quality  and  has  remarkably 
long-keeping  qualities. 

When  Messrs.  Wade  and  Coburn 
planted  their  first  orchards,  they  were 
thirty-five  miles  from  a railroad.  Nat- 
urally, the  lands  were  low  In  price.  T« 
show  how  the  country  has  developed, 
we  need  only  say  that  the  orchard 
planted  by  Mr.  Wade  is  now  part  of 
the  ranch  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Mathews,  for 
which  he  has  recently  refused  an  offer 


Trees  in  Row  on  Deft  Have  Been  Top- 
Perfect  in  Form. 

and  thoroughly  understands  the  mar- 
keting and  handling  of  fruits. 

This  association,  like  many  others 
of  that  part  of  the  country,  not  only 
looks  after  the  marketing  of  the  fruits 
grown  by  the  members,  but  it  also 
handles  the  commodities  they  are  com- 
pelled to  buy — spraying  materials, 
spray  pumps,  fruit  packages,  potato 
bags,  fruit-picking  baskets,  corn  and 
other  things  which  the  members  need. 
These  commodities  are  furnished  to 
meruber*  at  coat, 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE  STRAWBERRY? 

It  is  the  handsomest,  most  effectively  illustrated,  most  practical  and 
i nstructive  publication  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  is  the  only  j ourna  1 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  strawberry  production  in  all  its  branches 
If  you  grow  strawberries  for  home  or  market  you  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it.  1 1 is  edited  by  ex- 
perts, and  published  right  on  the  biggest  strawberry  farm  in  the  world.  1 1 tells  you  just  what  to  do,  and 
how  and  when  to  do  it- and  tells  you  just  at  the  time  you  really  want  to  know  about  these  things 


HERE  IS  OUR  OFFER  TO  YOU- 

going  to  you  right  away  on  three 
months’  approval.  Mind  you,  you 
are  not  to  pay  a penny  down,  not  to 
agree  to  keep  on  taking  it  just  your 
word  to  do  one  of  two  things  at  the  end 
of  three  months  either  notify  us  to 
stop  sending  the  magazine,  or  send  us 
j ust  one  dollar  for  the  full  year’s  sub- 
scription. All  you  have  to  do  is  to  fill 
opt  coupon  herewith,  cut  it  out  and 
mail  it  to  us  and  The  Strawberry  will 
come  at  once.  DO  IT  NOW. 

THE  STRAWBERRY 


-WE  PROPOSE  STARTING  THE  STRAWBERRY 

lllllll  lilllllllllllllll  I llllll I ■ I I I nil  111  I I I I I ■ I I I I I MU  Kill  III  II 1 1 III  UMiAllia 

1 Publisher  The  Strawberry,  COUPON 
Z Box  25,  Three  Rivers,  Mich 

2 I accept  your  offer  to  test  The  Strawberry.  Enter  my 
I subscription  for  one  full  year. 

i After  receiving  three  months’  sample  copies,  I will  do 
| one  of  two  things — either  send  you  $1.00  for  the  full  year's 
i subscription,  or  write  yon  to  stop  the  magazine,  when  yon 
s are  to  cancel  this  subscription  and  the  sample  copies  are  to 
Z be  free  to  me  as  a test. 

Z Name 


THREE  RIVERS, 


We  want  an  Agent  for  The  Strawberry  i 
in  every  town  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  Z 


< 

m — 
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MICHIGAN  i P.  O.  Address 


The  association  has  a large  building 
in  Paonia,  adjoining  a railway  siding, 
which  is  used  as  an  office,  packing 
house  and  warehouse.  In  addition  to 
this  central  building  there  are  a num- 
ber of  branch  stations,  used  as  pack- 
ing houses,  for  the  benefit  of  growers 
living  near  them.  Most  of  these 
branch  houses  have  a sidetrack 
alongside,  and  each  one  is  in  charge  of 
an  experienced  man,  and  the  same 
rigid  rules  as  to  grading  and  packing 
fruit  are  in  force  there  as  at  the  cen- 
tral packing  house.  During  the  busy 
season  all  of  these  branch  houses  and 
the  central  station  are  worked  to  their 
full  capacity. 

The  members  of  this  association 
grow  cherries,  peaches,  plums,  apri- 
cots, pears  and  apples,  principally.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  the  early  peaches, 
plums  and  apricots  were  ripe. 

“We  ship  most  of  this  early  stuff  by 
express,”  said  Mr.  Garvin,  “for  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  comes  later.  Most  of 
our  peaches  are  Elbertas,  which  are 
not  ripe  until  about  September  10. 
Then  follow  our  Jonathan  and  Grimes 
Golden  apples,  followed  by  other  vari- 
eties. In  handling  this  early  fruit,  we 
simply  look  after  the  shipping  for  our 
members,  and  each  one  gets  what  his 
fruit  brings,  less  the  commission  due 
the  association  for  its  services.  Most 
of  this  fruit  naturally  goes  to  the  min- 
ing camps  of  this  state,  as  it  is  un- 
profitable to  ship  long  distances  by 
express.” 

Handling  the  Peach  Crop. 

“How  is  the  bulk  of  your  peach  crop 
handled?”  we  asked  Mr.  Garvin. 

“In  the  first  place,”  was  the  reply, 
“you  must  realize  that  we  grow  very 
firm,  solid  fruit  here,  which  carries  to 
market  exceedingly  well.  All  our  fruit 
is  packed  here  at  our  packing  house. 
Each  member  of  the  association  has  a 
number,  and  all  his  fruit  is  brought 
to  the  packing  house  in  boxes  bearing 
this  number.  We  will  suppose  that 
we  are  packing  Elberta  peaches.  The 
packers  are  all  expert  and  are  under 
the  supervision  of  foremen  and  assist- 
ants, who  watch  carefully  to  see  that 
no  Inferior  fruit  Is  packed.  When  • 


ALMOST  KODAKS. 


New  Folding 
BROWNIES. 

Automatic  Iris  Diaphragm  Shutters, 
Meniscus  Lenses,  Automatic  Focusing  Lock. 

Load  in  Daylight  with  the  Eastman 
Noa-Curling  Film. 

No.  2,  for  2K  x 31.  pictures,  - $5.00 
No.  3,  for  3 Yt,  x 4%  pictures.  • 9.00 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Brosenie  Book  free  at  the  Rnrhpctpr  N Y 

(tenters  or  by  mail.  KOCtieSter,  X. 


DAIRYMAN’S 

, HANDY  CART 

I A light,  strong,  easy  running  cart  that** 
1 all  usefulness  about  a dairy  or  larm. 


Special 
jSizes  to] 
Carry 
iKilk  Cans.! 


Easiest  vray  of  handling  not  only  milk,  but 
feed,  litter,  earth,  stones,  etc.  Often  save* 
hitching  up  a team.  Barrel  and  attach-  | 
| ments  to  take  place  of  boxif  wanted.  Write  ( 

; for  booklet.  m 

, Bell.  City  Mfg.  Co.,  >•*  1WC.  p,cl“- 


S60  Gilson  Gasoline  Engine 

" COES  LIKE  SIXTY  M 
All  Sixes.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
GILSON  MFG.  CO. 

48  P.rk  St.,  Port  Wiikl.|t.a,  WU. 
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(.BETTER- CHEAPER  ROOFING 


Have  you  ever  paid  a high  price  for 
roofing  and  then  had  it  leak  within  a 
year  or  two?  There  is  only  one  way 
you  can  prevent  this  from  occuring  again 
‘ — by  buying  a roofing  that  is  made  right; 

one  in  which  materials  are  used  that  will 
^ not  rust  or  decay.  Therefore  no  leaks. 


' READY  ROOFING 

is  a long  wool  fibre  thoroughly  saturated 
with  a water-proof  preparation  by  our  own 
[“damp-proof”  process,  which  years  of 
test  in  all  climates  have  proved  will  resist 
t water  and  decay.  We  wantyou  to  know 
why  users  of  Mica-Noid  prefer  it  to  tin, 
shingles,  iron  or  any  kind  of  roof  material . 
We  want  to  send  you  copies  of  letters 
from  these  users;  also  FREE  samples  of 
roofing.  They  speak  for  themselves. 
ASBESTOS  MEG.  & ROOFING  CO., 
M4  Carr  Street,  St.  Louia. 

kill  li.  a llir4iH,.i.*— 4^1^— ^ 


PROTECT  TREES 

Worth  planting,  worth 
saving.  Add  VzC  to  the 
cost  of  your  young  trees 
and  prevent  sun  scalding 
and  blistering  and  keep 
off  rabbits,  mice  and  all 
kinds  of  tree  gnawers, 
with  the 

Hawkeye 

Tree  Protector 

An  elm  veneer,  easily  put  on  and 
big  enough  to  protect  as  long  as 
protection  is  needed. 

PRICES: 

100  Wrappers $0  75 

1,000  Wrappers  5.00 

For  circulars  giving  full  particulars, 
address 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO., 
Box  111,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


Black  Hawk 
GRIST  MILL 

A hand  mill  for  country,  vil- 
lage and  city  housekeepers. 
Fresh  corn  meal,  graham,  rye 
flour,  etc.  Fast,  easy  grinder  made  to  last. 

Weight  17  lbs.  $3-00a  EPA?D.SS 

Soon  pays  for  itself.  You’ll  And  a dozen  uses 
for  it.  Grinds  corn,  wheat,  rye,  rice,  spices, 
coffee,  etc.  fine  or 
coarse.  Just  the 
thing  for  cracking  j 
grain  for  poultry- 
Black  Hawk  book  FREE. 

A.  H.  PATCH/ 

Mfr.  of  Hand  Mills  and  Corn  Shelters 
exclusively,  Agent*  Wanted. 

Clarksville,  Tennessee. 


| SPRAY  PUMPS  | 

JfDURHAITO THE  MYERS 

5 


The  Pump  that  pumps 
easy  and  throws  a full 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pump  Is  the  best 
pump,  that’s  a Myers. 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
&Barn  DoorHang- 
ers.  Send  for  cata- 
log  and  prices. 

F.  E.  Myers  & Bro^ 


r=S>SEND  FOR 
JfoCIRCULARSTOTHE  ID 

^CUTAWAY  ID 
HARROW  C0.C=> 

HIGGANUM,C0NN> 
U.S.A.  - 


$io-az.F,,‘i 


01  A -oo  Galvanized 
014  Steel  Wind  Mill., 


We  manufacture  all  sizes 
styles.  It  will 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestl  gate.  Write 
for  catalog  and 
price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

603  Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


packer  places  a box  of  fruit  on  the 
packing  table,  the  number  of  the 
grower  on  the  box  is  noted,  and  every 
package  of  fruit  put  up  from  that  lot 
bears  the  number  of  the  grower.  At 
the  end  of  the  day,  when  the  fruit  Is 
loaded  into  cars  we  take  an  invoice, 
and  every  number  is  given  credit  for 
every  package  of  fruit  of  the  different 
grades  which  is  put  up  from  his  fruit. 
At  the  end  of  the  shipping  season  of 
the  Elberta  peaches,  we  sum  up  the 
sales,  ascertaining  the  average  price 
for  the  fruit  of  each  grade,  and  each 
member  is  paid  for  the  fruit  he  has 
furnished,  less  the  commission  of  the 
association  and  cost  of  packing.” 

“Then  you  pro  rate  the  sales  of  El- 
berta peaches,  for  instance,  only  once 
a season?”  we  asked. 

“That’s  it;  in  this  way  there  is  no 
discrimination,  and  every  member 
gets  credit  for  just  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  fruit  he  furnishes.  If  his 
fruit  grades  all  fancy,  he  gets  the  ben- 
efit of  the  quality;  while  if  his  peaches 
are  of  low  grade,  then  it  has  to  stand 
on  its  merits.” 

“What  becomes  of  the  culls?”  we 
asked.  “What  if  a member  brings  in 
fruit  which  is  too  soft  to  ship,  and 
the  association  declines  to  pack  it. 
What  becomes  of  this  fruit?” 

“It  is  placed  in  the  boxes  of  the  man 
who  grew  it,  and  belongs  to  him.  He 
can  dispose  of  it  as  he  sees  fit;  he  can 
sell  to  the  evaporator  or  to  the  canner, 
or  do  what  he  pleases  with  it.” 

All  peaches  sent  out  by  the  associa- 
tion are  packed  in  the  flat  boxes,  sim- 
ilar to  the  California  boxes.  Each 
peach  is  carefully  wrapped  in  paper, 
and  the  carrying  qualities  of  the  fruit 
are  remarkable.  Peaches  are  shipped 
in  refrigerator  cars,  going  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  As  an  indication  of 
the  shipping  quality  of  the  fruit,  Mr. 
Garvin  said  peaches  had  been  shipped 
to  New  Orleans  which  were  thirty 
days  on  the  road,  and  yet  the  fruit  had 
opened  up  in  good  shape.  Of  course, 
the  f'avor  m as  not  all  that  could  have 
been  desired,  but  the  fruit  was  firm 
and  sound,  and  sold  well. 

Apples  Are  Packed  by  the  Association. 

“How  are  your  apples  handled?” 
asked  The  Fruit-Grower  man. 

“In  very  much  the  same  way,  as  far 
as  packing  is  concerned.  We  pack  the 
apples  here  at  the  packing  house,  ex- 
cept that  in  one  or  two  cases  we  have 
made  exceptions  and  sent  packers  to 
orchards,  but  it  is  better  that  the  ap- 
ples be  packed  here,  where  we  have  all 
facilities  for  the  work. 

“When  we  are  packing  apples,  the 
members  bring  in  their  fruit  in  boxes 
bearing  their  numbers,  and  the  pack- 
ers note  on  each  package  the  number 
of  the  grower.  And  of  course  each 
package  bears  the  name  of  the  variety 
and  the  grade  of  the  fruit  contained. 
When  our  apples  are  sold,  each  variety 
and  grade  is  given  credit  for  the  sum 
received,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season 
each  member  of  the  association  re- 
ceives his  share  of  the  sales  of  the 
fruit,  according  to  the  number  of  boxes 
of  each  variety  and  grade  he  fur- 
nished. And  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
case  of  peaches,  the  member  who  fur- 
nishes all  fruit  of  high  grade  of  the 
desirable  varieties  has  corresponding- 
ly better  returns.  When  the  fruit  is 
sold,  it  is  sold  by  the  association,  and 
the  individual  members  have  no  part 
in  the  transaction.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  our  organization  be  in 
position  to  guarantee  the  quality  of  all 
the  fruit  we  sell.  This  cannot  be  done 
unless  we  pack  the  fruit  ourselves.  It 
is  strange  how  blind  one  becomes 
when  packing  one’s  own  fruit — why, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  see  a worm- 
hole  or  an  imperfection  of  any  kind. 
We  have  found  it  best  to  have  the 
fruit  packed  by  experts  who  have  no 
interest  in  the  matter  except  to  see 
that  only  the  right  kind  of  fruit  is  put 
into  the  different  grades. 

Last  Season’s  Sales  of  Apples. 

“All  our  fruit  is  packed  in  boxes, 
and  I cannot  illustrate  our  system  of 
marketing  better  than  by  giving  the 
results  of  last  season’s  sales.  Last 
year  we  found  that  our  apples  were 
divided  into  five  groups,  by  the  dif- 
ferent prices  received.  Just  here  I 
will  state  that  this  list  of  varieties  is 
entirely  too  large,  and  only  small 
quantities  were  produced  of  some  of 
the  sorts.  When  our  first  orchards 
were  planted  no  one  knew  what  kinds 
of  apples  would  succeed  best  here,  and 
therefore  all  varieties  were  planted  to 
test  them.  This  accounts  for  the  long 
list  of  sorts  we  disposed  of  last  sea- 


son. Newly  planted  orchards  contain 
only  four  or  five  varieties. 

“This  grouping  of  varieties  was  not 
arbitrarily  done — it  was  due  to  the 
prices  received.  These  different 
groups  were  as  follows: 

“Group  1 — Jonathan,  Winesap,  Rome 
Beauty  Grimes  Golden. 

“Group  2 — Newtown  Pippin,  White 
Winter  Pearmain,  Spitzenburg,  Willow 
Twig. 

"Group  3 — Arkansas  Black,  Black 
Ben  Davis,  Bellefleur,  Mammoth 
Black  Twig,  McIntosh  Red,  Rambo, 
York  Imperial,  Snow,  Sutton,  Wagener. 

“Group  4 — Baldwin,  Colorado  Beauty, 
Fulton,  Gano,  Geneton,  Greening, 
Huntsman,  Hurlburt,  Lawver,  Lowell, 
Limber  Twig,  Missouri  Pippin,  North- 
ern Spy,  Nonesuch,  Orange  Winter, 
Pewaukee,  Romanite,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Scott’s  Winter,  Talman 
Sweet. 

Group  5 — Ben  Davis,  Dominie,  Fal- 
! a water,  Golden  Russet,  Gravenstein, 
Haas,  Mann,  Milam,  McMahon  White, 
Nickajack,  Ortley,  Pound  Sweet,  Par- 
agon, Paradise  Sweet,  Russet,  Shack- 
elford, Utter’s  Red,  Walbridge,  Wythe, 
Winter  Sweet,  Wealthy. 

“In  packing  these  apples  we  made 
three  grades,  Extra,  Fancy  and 
Choice,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season 
we  found  that  the  different  grades  of 
the  different  groups  had  brought  the 
following  returns: 

Extha  Fancy  Choice 


Group  1 $1.61  $1.18  $0.86 

Group  2 1.50  1.08  .75 

Group  3 1.26  1.00  .75 

Group  4 1.22  .96  .71 

Group  5 1.13  .85  .69 


“At  the  end  of  the  season  our  rec- 
ords show  just  how  many  boxes  of 
each  variety  and  grade  were  furnished 
by  every  member  of  the  association, 
and  the  returns  are  pro  rated  among 
them.  From  the  returns  as  shown  by 
the  foregoing  table  we  deducted  10  per 
cent  commission  for  handling  the  fruit, 
and  also  24  cents  per  box  for  the 
package  and  packing.  One  will  read- 
ily understand  the  importance  of  try- 
ing to  grow  only  high-class  fruit, 
when  it  is  realized  that  this  charge 
for  package  and  packing  is  as  great  in 
the  case  of  the  apples  which  sold  for 
69  cents  a box  as  it  was  where  the 
fruit  sold  for  $1.61  a box.” 

Fruit  Handled  for  Non-Members. 

“How  about  the  fruit  for  non-mem- 
bers which  is  handled  by  the  associa- 
tion?” 

“We  handle  the  fruit  of  perhaps  25 
or  30  persons  not  members  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  if  they  were  members.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  season  they  sign 
a contract  to  sell  all  their  fruit 
through  our  organization,  just  as  our 
members  do,  and  their  fruit  is  graded 
just  as  stated  above,  and  sold  for  what 
it  really  is.” 

The  growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Pao- 
nia  are  thorough  sprayers,  and  as  a re- 
sult of  this  careful  work  have  reduced 
the  loss  from  wormy  fruit  to  the  min- 
imum. It  is  said  that  one  of  the  best 
growers  last  year  had  only  about  2 per 
cent  wormy  fruit,  in  a season  when 
worms  were  very  plentiful,  and  this 
year  his  loss  from  this  cause  will  not 
exceed  1 per  cent. 

“Practically  all  our  growers  use  arse- 
nate of  lead  for  spraying  for  biting 
insects,”  said  Mr.  Craig,  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  association.  “They  former- 
ly used  paris  green,  but  I don’t  be- 
lieve we  sold  ten  pounds  of  paris 
green  last  season,  for  nearly  everyone 
now  uses  arsenate  of  lead.” 

In  connection  with  the  system  of 
marketing  the  fruit  grown  about  Pao- 
nia  we  should  mention  two  institutions 
which  help  to  absorb  the  surplus 
fruits.  A canning  factory  and  fruit 
evaporator,  both  owned  by  companies 
of  growers,  use  great  quantities  of 
fruit  which  might  not  be  profitably 
shipped.  The  canning  factory  put  up 
great  quantities  of  berries  this  season. 
Both  sweet  and  sour  cherries  do  well 
in  the  North  Fork  Valley,  but  only  the 
sour  cherries  are  canned.  We  saw  a 
Montmorency  tree  on  the  farm  of  Cur- 
tis Bros,  which  this  season  produced 
85  gallons  of  cherries,  which  sold  for 
25  cents  a gallon — a total  of  $21.25 
worth  of  fruit  from  one  tree. 

Canning  Factory  and  Evaporator  Buj 
Much  Fruit. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  canning 
factory  was  putting  up  apricots,  pay- 
ing $25  a ton  for  the  fruit.  The  man- 
ager of  the  factory  said  they  sold  their 
output  in  competition  with  California 
fruit,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  meeting 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

GomhauH’s 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  pive  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  OTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


NEWTON’S  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 
A VETERINARY  specific. 

14  years  sale.  One  to  two  cans 
7 „ will  cure  Heaves . $1 .00  per 
can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 
TheNewtonRemedyCo.,Toledo,0. 


North.  Fork 
Fruit  Land 

Investments  here  PAT.  Climate  delightful; 
water  pure  and  abundant.  Correspondence 
llclted. 

CLINE  & HTJFTY,  PAONIA,  COLO. 


this  competition.  He  said  the  growers 
raise  from  ten  to  wenty  tons  of 
apricots  per  acre,  and  as  they  do  not 
have  to  buy  packages  they  have  found 
this  fruit  profitable;  they  simply  bring 
the  fruit  to  the  factory  and  get  their 
money 

The  factory  was  working  about  100 
hands  when  we  were  there  and  put- 
ting up  six  to  eight  tons  of  apricots 
per  day.  Later  in  the  season  the 
plant  will  run  on  peaches,  pears  and 
apples,  and  a larger  force  will  he  em- 
ployed. 

The  evaporator  also  handles  some 
fruits  which  might  not  be  shipped 
profitably.  Yellow  Transparent  apples 
were  being  evaporated  when  we  visit- 
ed the  place,  the  manager  assuring  us 
that  this  variety  makes  an  excellent 
quality  of  evaporated  fruit,  although  it 
does  not  present  as  attractive  appear- 
ance as  some  other  sorts.  Prunes,  ap- 
ple and  peaches  are  evaporated,  but 
principally  the  two  former. 

The  two  institutions  help  to  make 
a stable  market  for  the  fruits  of  the 
North  Fork  Valley.  When  prices  rule 
so  low  that  it  is  unprofitable  to  ship 
the  fruits,  there  is  still  a way  to  util- 
ize them  at  home  which  makes  the 
business  profitable,  and  many  tons  of 
fruit  are  disposed  of  at  a profit  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  lost. 

While  at  Paonia  we  investigated 
the  apple  crop  for  this  season,  and 
found  that  it  is  not  any  larger  than 
that  of  last  year — perhaps  50  to  60 
per  cent  of  a crop.  Some  orchards  are 
reasonably  full,  but  others  have  light 
crops,  especially  the  trees  which  bore 
heavily  last  season.  Manager  Garvin 
estimates  that  the  output  of  the  North 
Fork  District  will  he  about  the  same 
as  last  year — namely.  300  carloads  of 
apples.  Quality  is  fine. 

Last  year  there  were  few  peaches 
in  this  locality,  but  the  crop  this  year 
promises  to  be  perhaps  half  a full  crop. 
Peaches  have  dropped  badly  since  the 
young  fruits  set  on  the  trees. 

The  orchards  around  Paonia  are  well 
kept,  as  a rule,  and  the  planting  of 
trees  is  increasing.  There  is  abund- 
ant water,  the  ditches  being  owned 
by  the  farmers. 

The  Fruit-Grower  representative  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Clinton  Oliver,  of  the 
Colorado  Fruit-Grower,  which  is  pub- 
lished at  Paonia,  and  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Garvin,  for  favors  extended.  The  for- 
mer gentleman  very  kindly  took  us 
out  through  some  of  the  near-by  or- 
chards, where  we  secured  photographs 
from  which  some  of  our  illustrations 
were  made.  The  people  of  Paonia  are 
most  hospitable,  and  they  have  a beau- 
tiful little  town  and  a splendid  coun- 
try surrounding  It. 
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The  Surface  Creek  Country 


From  Paonia  the  Fruit-Grower  rep- 
resentative went  to  Austin,  Colo., 
which  is  a much  newer  orchard  coun- 
try. This  section  is  called  the  Sur- 
face Creek  country,  because  of  the 
fact  that  its  water  supply  comes 
through  Surface  Creek,  which  runs 
through  the  district.  The  best  fruit 
lands  in  this  part  of  the  country  are 
on  benches,  or  plateaus,  called  mesas. 
The  Surface  Creek  mesa  takes  its 
name  from  the  creek  which  traverses 
almost  its  entire  length.  This  mesa 
(pronounced  as  though  spelled  masa, 
the  first  “a”  being  long,  as  in  "fate,” 
and  the  last  one  pronounced  as  in 
“what”)  is  ten  to  twelve  miles  wide 
and  about  twenty  miles  long;  elevation 
varies  from  4,600  feet  at  its  lowest 
portion  to  6,000  feet  as  it  nears  the 
mountains.  The  water  supply  for  this 
territory  comes  through  Surface 
Creek  from  more  than  200  lakes  high- 
er up,  on  what  is  called  Grand  mesa. 


These  lakes  afford  an  abundant  stor- 
age capacity,  and  the  irrigation  of  the 
lands  below  is  a very  simple  proposi- 
tion, because  of  the  fact  that  the 
water  is  carried  in  a natural  water- 
way— Surface  Creek — which  can  be 
tapped  at  almost  any  point. 

This  fruit-growing  section  is  near 
the  little  town  of  Austin,  and  although 
the  country  is  new  it  is  fast  being 
developed.  Planting  of  fruit  trees  is 
being  pushed,  and  the  prediction  is 
made  that  in  a short  time  this  will 
become  one  of  the  most  important 
fruit  sections  in  all  the  West.  The 
growers  have  a splendid  organization, 
under  the  name  of  Surface  Creek 
Fruit-Growers’  Association;  this  or- 
ganization has  about  100  members, 
and  ships  fruit  for  perhaps  7 5 addi- 
tional persons.  This  association  has 
a splendid  building,  to  which  a sub- 
stantial addition  is  now  being  built. 
The  members  are  also  interested  in  a 
canning  factory,  which  will  soon  be 
ready  for  operation. 

Mr.  Garvin,  manager  of  the  asso- 
ciation at  Paonia,  is  sales  manager  of 
the  Surface  Creek  Association,  and 
will  see  to  the  selling  of  the  fruit  of 
the  latter.  The  methods  of  the  asso- 
ciation differ  somewhat  in  regard  to 
the  packing  of  the  fruit.  At  the  Sur- 
face Creek  Association  apples  are 
packed  in  the  orchards,  instead  of  at 
the  packing  houses  of  the  associa- 
tion; the  commission  charged  for 
marketing  the  fruit  is  the  same — 10 


per  cent.  And  in  all  other  respects 
the  methods  are  practically  the  same. 

A Beautiful  Orchard. 

Among  those  we  met  at  this  place 
was  Dr.  Austin  E.  Miller,  one  of  the 
largest  growers,  and  one  of  the  best. 
At  the  Last  Colorado  State  Fair  Dr. 
Miller  took  first  and  second  premi- 
ums on  everything  grown  in  his  or- 
chard, and  later  at  the  exhibit  of  the 
Colorado  State  Horticultural  Society 
won  first  premium  on  the  best  five 
commercial  varieties  of  apples  for 
Colorado. 

Dr.  Miller  was  brought  to  the  Sur- 
face Creek  country  on  a stretcher,  and 
was  thought  to  have  slim  chance  of 
living;  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  re- 
sume the  practice  of  medicine,  and 
eight  years  ago  last  spring  planted  an 
apple  orchard,  which  is  now  one  of 
the  handsomest  orchards  we  have  over 
seen.  He  has  given  up  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  devotes  himself  to 
his  orchard. 

Profiting  by  the  experience  of  the 
earlier  planters.  Dr.  Miller  confined 
his  planting  to  four  varieties— Jona- 


than, Rome  Beauty,  White  Winter 
Pearmain  and  Gano.  He  does  not 
like  the  last-named  variety,  and 
would  drop  it  in  future  planting.  The 
White  Winter  Pearmain  grown  in  this 
orchard  has  a very  high  reputation, 
and  is  much  sought  after  by  those 
who  appreciate  this  variety. 

This  orchard  was  planted  in  the 
spring  of  1897,  so  that  it  is  now  in  its 
ninth  year — and  yet  it  has  produced 
three  profitable  crops,  and  this  year 
has  a good  crop  of  most  excellent  ap- 
ples. We  secured  a picture  of  a Jon- 
athan tree  now  making  its  ninth 
year’s  growth,  which  is  doubtless  as 
large  a tree  of  this  variety,  consider- 
ing its  age,  as  can  be  found  any- 
where. The  trunk  of  the  tree  is 
thirty  inches  in  circumference 

eighteen  inches  above  the  ground,  and 
the  spread  of  top  is  corresponding. 
The  tree  has  perhaps  eight  or  ten 
boxes  of  perfect  apples  for  this  year’s 
crop. 

Dr.  Miller  plants  apple  trees  16  by 
32  feet,  and  will  cut  out  every  alter- 
nate tree  in  the  rows  later.  The  limbs 
art  now  interwoven,  and  at  the  next 
pruning  the  trees  will  receive  much 
of  the  wood  will  be  removed  where 
the  limbs  are  crowding.  In  this  way 
the  trees  will  spread  out  somewhat  in 
fan  shape,  and  the  owner  believes 
they  can  produce  several  good  crops 
before  necessary  to  remove  the  sur- 
plus trees.  The  orchard  is  given 
clean  cultivation,  and  every  winter  an 


application  of  manure  is  made,  which 
keeps  the  soil  in  excellent  condition. 
The  trees  are  pruned  every  winter, 
and  all  cut  places  are  painted  with 
white  lead  paint. 

In  this  orchard  were  found  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  trees  we  have 
ever 'seen.  Scarcely  a tree  was  miss- 
ing in  the  entire  orchard,  and  the 
owner  found  only  two  trees  not  true 
to  name  in  the  forty  acres  planted. 
The  fruit  had  been  thoroughly 
sprayed,  three  applications  having 
been  given.  Dr.  Miller  uses  arsenite 
of  lime,  and  likes  the  results.  Every 
facility  is  provided  for  doing  the  work 
right,  and  hefore  going  into  the  spray 
tanks  the  mixture  is  strained  four  or 
five  times;  as  a result  a tank  of  mix- 
ture is  frequently  sprayed  out  without 
the  nozzles  having  become  clogged. 

Apple  Trees  Thinned  Three  Times. 

“These  trees  have  been  thinned 
twice,”  said  Dr.  Miller,  “but  they  will 
be  gone  over  once  more,  and  all  im- 
perfect apples  removed  and  destroyed. 
This  third  thinning  will  remove  prac- 
tically all  imperfect  apples  from  the 
trees,  and  the  fruit  will  grade  well.” 

Every  apple  tree  in  this  orchard 
had  a band  about  its  trunk,  to  trap 
the  larvae  of  the  codling  moth,  and 
we  asked  Dr.  Miller  if  he  had  found 
the  use  of  the  bands  helpful  in  con- 
trolling this  insect. 

“There  can  be  no  question  about  it,” 
was  the  reply.  “We  keep  the  bands 
on  throughout  the  season,  notwith- 
standing we  spray  as  carefully  as  can 
be.  The  bands  are  removed  every 
eight  days,  and  the  larvae  found  be- 
neath them  destroyed.  With  this 
treatment  the  crop  of  worms  is 
reduced  until  at  picking  time  there 
are  few  wormy  apples.” 

The  fruit  in  this  orchard  was  of  un- 
usually large  size,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  practically  all  the  apples  will 
be  of  the  first  grade.  The  size  and 
color  is  due  to  the  thinning,  which 
has  left  the  apples  well  distributed 
through  the  trees.  While  the  writer 
was  taking  a photograph  in  this  or- 
chard, Dr.  Miller  asked: 

“Do  you  ever  take  pictures  of  trees 
which  have  been  propped?” 

“Sometimes,”  was  our  response. 

“Well,  I wouldn’t  do  it  again,  for 
no  one  who  pretends  to  be  an  up-to- 
date  orchardist  has  any  business 
propping  his  trees.  They  ought  to  be 
so  trained  and  pruned,  and  the  crop 
so  thinned,  that  propping  is  unneces- 
sary. It  is  a reflection  on  the  care  the 
orchard  has  received  if  props  are 
found  under  the  trees.” 

In  the  Surface  Creek  section  is  one 
of  the  largest  orchards  in  the  state,  a 
company  having  planted  200  acres  to 
fruit,  which  is  in  splendid  condition. 
Sales  of  land  are  being  made  at  high 
prices,  but  it  is  said  the  opportuni- 
ties for  investment  are  as  great  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  An  im- 
provement association  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  this  section 
as  a place  of  residence,  and  particu- 
larly for  orcharding.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  is  under  obligations  to  Dr. 
Miller  and  his  wife  for  having  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  see  considerable 
of  this  section  during  his  short  stay — 
all  too  short,  we  may  add,  for  the  trip 
was  an  enjoyable  one,  and  we  want 
to  go  out  there  again. 


Catalpas 
Black  Locust 

Tulip  Poplar,  Sweet  Gum,  Black,  White 
and  Japan  Walnuts,  Witch  Hazel,  Silver 
Maple,  White  Elm,  Mulberry,  Althea, 
Calycanthus.  Yucca  and  a large  stock 
of  Forest  Tree  and  Shrub  seeds  and 
seedlings  for  nurserymen,  parks  and 
private  grounds. 

Forest  Nursery  and  Seed  Co. 

McMinnville,  tenn. 


PLANT 

Winchester 

Trees 

33  Tears  of  Fair  Dealing  have  built  up  our 
Nurseries  from  a few  acres  to  a mammoth  plant 
of  over  700  acres.  We  can  successfully  accept 
and  fill  orders  for  100  to  100,000  or  more  trees. 
Our  mode  of  packing  Insures  you  to  get  our 
trees  in  fine  condition.  Our  specialties  are: 
Apple,  Peach.  Pear,  Cherry,  Budded  and  Graft- 
ed Pecan  Trees. 

We  have  thousands  of  pleased  customers. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

SOUTHERN  NURSERY  CO. 

WINCHESTER,  TENN. 


Tecumseh  Nurseries 

Tecumseh  trees  are  famous  wherever  planted, 
and  they  are  planted  everywhere,  from  Maine  to 
Colorado  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf.  Try 
them.  Catalogue  free. 

TECUMSEH  NURSERIES 

CEDARVILLE,  OHIO 


TO  OUR  FRIENDS  AND  PATRONS 

We  offer  again  this  season  an  unusually 
fine  lot  of  June  bud  peach  trees  for  com- 
mercial planters  at  prices  as  low  as  they 
can  be  grown.  Also  have  complete  assort- 
ment trees,  vines  and  plants.  Write  for 
catalogue.  If  wanting  in  1,000  lots,  ask 
for  special  price. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


WE  OFFER  FOR  CASH  WITH  ORDER 
TWO  AND  THREE  YEAR 

Apple  Trees 

for  Fall  delivery,  at  60  per  cent  of  wholesale 
prices.  A general  line  of  stock  at  catalogue 
quotations. 

Western  Nurseries,  Greenwood,  Mo. 


Established  1866.  500  Acres. 

W.  T.  HOOD  & CO., 

Old  Dominion  Nnrseries 

Richmond,  Va. 

Wholesale  and  retail  growers  of  first-class 
Nursery  Stock.  Now  booking  orders  for 
Natural  Mountain  N.  C.  & Tenn.  Peach 
Pits  Crop  1906.  Correspondence  solicited. 


ECONOMY  BOLSTER  SPRING 


The  best  spring  made.  The  driver's  weight 
will  make  it  ride  like  a spring  wagon.  Cir- 
culars, etc. 


E.  G.  Mendenhall,  Bx  300,  Kinmnndy,  111 


Trees  and  Shrubbery  fItha'^J?yofRircLto0nd4 

cherry;  Carolina  Poplar  and  Soft  Maple,  all 
sizes;  Austin  and  Lncretia  Dewberries;  Pink  and 
Crimson  Ramblers  and  other  shrubbery.  Write 
M.  L.  Bonham,  Clinton,  Mo. 


APPLE  BOXES 

Manufactured  from  Gum  or  Cottonwood  Lumber.  Carload  lots  KflIISflS  City*  MlSSOUTl 

PEACH  AND  GRAPE  BASKETS  "SMST 


703  Dwight  Bldg. 


F.  A.  CARRIER  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


One  Year 
Cherry 

provided,  of  course,  that  they  have  been  grown  right.  We  grow  them  right  and  produce 
a larger,  healthier  and  more  vigorous  tree  at  one  year  old  than  is  grown  elsewhere.  These 
trees  will  grade  3%-5  feet  high,  % Inch  and  up  in  caliper  and  3-1  feet  high  and  5-8  to  3-4 
inch  caliper.  They  are  well  branched  and  have  fine  roots.  We  have  a large  number  to 
offer  this  fall,  and  planters  will  do  well  to  get  out  prices  before  buying.  We  also  carry  a 
general  line  of  Nursery  Stock,  Ornamentals  and  Roses,  Including  the  Baby  Rambler.  Also 
a fine  lot  of  plums  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

We  also  have  for  sale  about  7,000  barrels  of  apples  grown  on  our  orchard  at  Parkers- 
burg, Illinois.  They  are  extra  fine  quality  and  good  sire. 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS,  a Vincennes,  Indiana 


Planters! 

If  you 
w&.nt 
Cherry 
Trees 
you  want 
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Monthly  Rage 
Fifteen 


Meeting  of  American 
Apple  Qrolvers  ’ Congress 


The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Apple  Growers’  Congress 
was  held  in  St.  Louis,  August  14  and 
15,  and  was  the  best-attended  meeting 
the  organization  has  ever  held.  The 
editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower  was  un- 
able to  attend  the  meeting,  and  at  the 
last  moment  the  person  we  had  ex- 
pected to  furnish  the  report  was  un- 
able to  leave  home,  so  that  our  report 
is  furnished  by  one  who  had  not  ex- 
pected to  do  this  work,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  as  complete  as  we  had  ex- 
pected to  present  to  our  readers  this 
month. 

At  the  meeting  the  impression  pre- 
vailed that  the  Middle  West  has  a 
larger  apple  crop  than  for  many  years, 
but  no  detailed  estimate  of  the  crop 
was  given  out,  owing  to  discrepancies 
in  the  reports;  circular  letters  will  be 
sent  to  the  members,  giving  the  re- 
vised report,  about  September  15.  In 
general,  however,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  growers  estimate  the  total 
crops  for  the  United  States  this  year 
to  be  somewhat  less  than  the  estimate 
of  the  International  Apple  Shippers’ 
Association,  although  the  estimates 
are  not  as  far  apart  this  year  as  usual. 
As  for  prices  for  fruit,  the  growers 
are  opposed  to  comparing  either  this 
year's  crop  or  this  year’s  prices  with 
the  crop  and  prices  of  1896,  as  the 
buyers  continually  are  doing. 

In  the  first  place,  the  crop  this  year 
is  not  so  large  as  that  of  1896  by  con- 
siderable. And  in  the  second  place, 
our  markets  have  increased,  and  the 
country  generally  is  in  much  better 
financial  condition  that  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  Even  if  the  crop  this  year 
were  as  large  as  the  growers  contend, 
the  tendency  of  all  commodities  is  to 
be  higher  in  price,  and  apples  should 
be  no  exception. 

A resolution  was  introduced  by  L. 
A.  Goodman  of  Missouri,  and  was 
adopted,  asking  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  modify  our  commer- 
cial treaty  with  Germany,  so  that  our 
apples  can  be  admitted  to  the  latter 
country  for  the  minimum  duty  of  50 
cents  a barrel;  unless  this  is  done  our 
apples  must  pay  $1.65  a barrel,  which 
is  prohibitive. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  as  follows:  President,  H.  M.  Dun- 

lap, Savoy,  111.;  vice-president,  W.  R. 
Wilkinson,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  secretary, 
T.  C.  Wilson,  Hannibal,  Mo.;  treas- 
urer, Wesley  Greene,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  statistician,  G.  T.  Tippin, 
Springfield,  Mo.;  executive  commit- 
tee, U.  T.  Cox,  Rockwood,  Ohio;  R.  A. 
Simpson,  Vincennes,  Ind.;  J.  W.  Stan- 
ton, Richview,  111.;  Clark  Allis,  Me- 
dina, N.  Y.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  St.  Louis,  August  13  and  14, 
1907. 

The  principal  discussions  had  to  do 
with  such  subjects  as  the  control  of 
bitter  rot,  spraying  apples  with  liquid 
and  dust,  packing  and  grading  of  fruit, 
etc.  These  discussions  were  most  in- 
teresting, and  The  Fruit-Grower  re- 
grets its  inability  to  furnish  complete 
reports  of  the  recommendations,  owing 
to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  its  cor- 
respondent. 

The  Congress  decided  to  make  a 
display  of  commercial  apples  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  next  year,  be- 
lieving that  a complete  exhibit  of  this 
kind  will  stimulate  interest  in  the 
apple  trade  and  increase  consumption 
of  this  fruit.  It  is  expected  to  make 
this  exhibit  the  best  thing  of  the  kind 
ever  attempted,  to  include  every  va- 
riety which  are  grown  in  a commer- 
cial way. 

Tuesday  evening  the  annual  Shaw 
banquet  was  held,  at  which  many  of 
the  visitors  were  present.  Thursday 
morning  nearly  100  of  the  growers 
accepted  an  invitation  of  the  Frisco 
railway  to  make  a trip  through  part 
of  the  orchard  section  along  the  lines 
of  this  company  in  Missouri  and  Ar- 
kansas. 

Fruit-growers  from  sixteen  states 
and  Canada  were  present  on  this  ex- 
cursion, and  many  expressed  them- 
selves as  pleased  with  the  heavy-laden 
orchards. 

The  crop  this  year  is  unusually 
abundant  and  of  very  good  quality. 
Ben  Davis  is  the  variety  most  exten- 
sively grown  in  the  Ozark  section,  the 
growers  claiming  it  is  by  far  the  most 
profitable,  for  this  variety  reaches  its 
highest  development  in  this  section. 

Two  government  experts  from 
Washington  were  on  the  excursion, 


and  they,  as  well  as  most  of  the  grow- 
ers, looked  for  bitter  rot  at  nearly 
every  orchard  visited.  It  was  notice- 
able, however,  the  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  it,  together  with  other  dis- 
eases and  pests.  Some  trees  were 
affected  with  corette.  The  orchards 
in  this  section  are  in  a very  healthy 
condition,  however,  taken  as  a whole. 

The  party  stopped  on  the  second 
day  tit  Rogers,  Ark.,  where  dinner  was 
served  at  the  hotels  at  the  expense  of 
the  Commercial  Club  of  Rogers.  The 
vinegar  works  of  the  O.  L.  Gregory 
Vinegar  Co.  was  visited  here,  and  the 
company  presented  the  growers  with 
two  large  kegs  of  its  well-known  year- 
old  “White  Robin’’  cider. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  two 
Pullman  cars  occupied  by  the  party 
were  attached  to  a special  engine. 

At  Bentonville,  Ark.,  the  growers 
visited  the  orchard  of  Captain  G.  W. 
Lincoln,  which  developed  evidence  of 
bitter  rot  about  six  weeks  ago.  Cap- 
tain Lincoln  tried  spraying  on  some 
of  his  trees  and  nearly  killed  them;  he 
then  called  on  Washington,  and  Prof. 
W.  M.  Scott,  pathologist  of -the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  was 
detailed  to  conduct  experiments  on 
Captain  Lincoln’s  orchard. 

The  orchard  consists  of  a thousand 
trees,  and  spraying  with  the  standard 
Bordeaux  mixture,  about  every  fif- 
teen days,  is  being  practiced.  For 
purposes  of  experiment  a few  trees 
have  been  left  unsprayed;  the  experi- 
ment had  been  under  way  about  six 
weeks  when  the  growers  visited  the 
orchard,  and  it  was  noticed  that  the 
unsprayed  apples  were  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  bitter  rot,  whereas 
the  sprayed  ones  showed  entire  ab- 
sence of  disease.  The  spraying  had, 
however,  somewhat  impaired  the  col- 
oring of  the  apples,  which  might  af- 
fect their  market  value  slightly. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the 
trip  was  the  visiting  by  the  growers 
of  the  cold  storage  plant,  built  by 
himself,  on  the  farm  of  W.  T.  Flour- 
noy, at  Marionville,  Mo.  The  growers 
took  breakfast  as  guests  of  Mr.  Flour- 
noy and  the  citizens  of  Marionville  in 
the  second  story  of  his  cold  storage 
plant.  Only  a very  short  stop  was 
made  at  Marionville  and  Mr.  Flournoy 
did  not  have  time  to  explain  in  detail 
the  workings  of  his  plant.  He  ex- 
pressed himself,  however,  by  saying 
that  its  value  in  enabling  him  to  hold 
his  crop  for  suitable  prices,  and  the 
independence  it  gave  him,  had  many 
times  over  returned  him  its  cost. 

At  Lebanon  a trip  was  made  to  the 
famous  Clough  orchards,  owned  by 
Nixon  & Wallace,  which  took  a gold 
medal  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair. 

In  the  evening  a reception  was  hell 
on  the  spacious  lawn  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Nelson,  one  of  the 
largest  fruit-growers  of  Laclede  coun- 
ty. 

Speeches  were  made  by  citizens  of 
the  town,  and  responded  to  by  mem- 
bers of  the  party. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Nixon,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Clough  orchard,  dis- 
cussed the  merits  of  the  Ben  Davis 
apple,  and  read  some  poetry,  by  a 
local  scribe,  which  he  said  had  been 
inspired  through  the  eating  of  a Ben 
Davis  apple.  He  also  stated  that  his 
own  speech  was  inspired  by  the  eat- 
ing of  a Ben  Davis.  And  if  so,  the 
variety  is  entitled  to  a great  deal  of 
credit,  for  the  speech  was  a good  one. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Nelson  delivered  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Lebanon,  and  the  response 
was  made  by  Senator  H.  M.  Dunlap 
of  Illinois,  president  of  the  American 
Apple  Growers’  Congress,  on  behalf  of 
the  visitors. 

Senator  Dunlap  mentioned  some  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Apple  Growers’ 
Congress,  which,  he  said,  aimed  not 
only  to  increase  the  yield,  but  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  standard  of  the 
apple. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Dutchen,  president  of 
the  Missouri  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, addressed  the  growers  and  ex- 


plained to  them  some  facts  about  the 
Ozarks,  which  are  of  general  interest. 
He  stated  that  the  Ozarks  are  riot,  as 
some  think,  a mountain  range,  but, 
instead,  a gradual  swelling,  or  uplift, 
which  begins  almost  at  St.  Louis,  and 
extends  over  South-Central  Missouri, 
and  North-Central  Arkansas.  He  said 
there  were  only  a few  mountains,  the 
country  being  composed  of  beautiful 
hills  and  valleys,  the  sides  of  the  val- 
leys being  unequaled  for  fruit-grow- 
ing, and  the  valleys  unsurpassed  for 
raising  stock  and  growing  corn. 

Governor  Coleman,  for  many  years 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, the  first  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, organizer  and  first  president  of 
the  Missouri  Horticultural  Society, 
and  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  but 
who  is  more  hale  and  hearty  than 
most  men  of  sixty,  also  addressed  the 
fruitmen  very  interestingly. 

After  returning  to  St.  Louis,  a party 
visited  the  orchard  of  the  Illinois  Or- 
chard Company,  at  Flora,  111.,  as  guests 
of  Senator  Henry  M.  Dunlap,  presi- 
dent of  the  company. 

Altogether  the  trip  through  the  or- 
chard country  was  a most  enjoyable 
one,  and  the  thanks  of  the  visitors  are 
due  the  Frisco  Company,  whose  gen- 
erosity made  the  trip  possible.  The 
railway  company  was  represented  by 
S.  A.  Hughes,  general  immigration 
agent;  F.  S.  White,  industrial  com- 
missioner, and  O.  M.  Connelly,  assist- 
ant general  freight  agent,  who  per- 
sonally looked  after  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  the  visitors.  The  Ozark 
country  has  an  apple  crop  this  year 
which  speaks  well  for  the  possibilities 
of  that  region. 


NEW  CATALOGUES 

OITWCES3G  just  out! 

Ask  for  It  and  special  prices. 

J.  WriiKi?  <fc  S«nn  Co.,  Waukee,  la.  I 


Small  Fruit  Plants 

Send  for  our  catalogue  of  Small  Fruit 
Plants.  All  standard  varieties  of  all 
kinds  of  Small  Fruits.  Stock  inspect- 
ed in  July. 

H0LS1NGER  BROS.  ::  Rosedale,  Kansas 


Trees  and  Plants 

We  offer  a complete  line  of  Nursery  Stock  at 
lowest  wholesale  prices.  Give  us  a list  of  your 
wants  and  we  will  quote  you  prices  that  will 
save  you  money.  Everything  guaranteed.  WE 
WANT  MORE  SALESMEN. 

THE  ROEDER  NURSERIES, 
Onceola,  Mo. 


DON’T  DELAY 

Send  at  once  for  our  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE  and  PRICE  LIST,  free  to  ap- 
plicants. 200  acres  In  nursery,  oyer  800 
varieties  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants.  Address 

H.  J.  Weber  & Sons  Nursery  Co., 
Nursery,  Mo. 


Montross  Metal  Shingles 

are  best  for  farm  buildings; 
lightning  proof;  last  a life- 
time; cheap. 

Montross  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Pcachcs-Applcs=Pcars 

in  fact  ALL  Large  Truits  shipped  in  a tight  package  in 
Ivarm  Iveather  soon  rot  and  decay. 

Abundant  ventilation  of  air  pre- 
serves the  fruit.  No  other  package 
affords  as  large  a circulation  of  air 
as  our  VENTILATED  BUSHEL 
BASKETS.  They  deliver  your  fruit 
in  the  BEST  of  condition,  further- 
more enables  the  purchaser  to  ex- 
amine the  contents  of  the  basket 
without  disturbing  the  fruit. 

Write 
Us  for 
Price 
Today 

They  are  instantly  ready  for  packing,  very  strong,  and  last  but  not  least, 
VERY  CHEAP.  We  also  make  Climax  Grape  and  Peach  Baskets. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO.,  Burlington,  la. 


515  Strawberry  Plants 

73  VARIETIES 

FOR  THE  SPRING  OF  1907 

Grown  In  new  beds  and  gnaranteed  true  to  name. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  1907  CATALOGUE. 

It  contains  the  gist  of  fourteen  years’  experience  in  growing  strawberry  plants  and 
fruit.  Gives  a reliable  description  of  the  different  varieties,  tells  how  to  plant,  to  culti- 
vate, to  mulch,  to  harvest  and  market.  Ready  for  mailing  in  December,  and  will  be 
sent  free  on  request. 

V $1.00  CREDIT  VOUCHER  FOR  20  NAMES. 

For  the  names  of  20  small  fruit  growers  residing  in  your  locality,  mailed  to  us  be- 
fore January  1st,  we  will  send  yon  a credit  voucher  for  $1.00  on  a plant  order. 

D.  McNALLIE  PLANT  AND  FRUIT  CO.,  S^rcoxie.  Mo. 


P ^TFURF  QON  USSY,  CALVADOS,  FRANCE 

M.  • W-J  JL  JLJ  1.  JLX.  Ul  L/  V/  A 3 Growers  and  Exporters  of 

Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  Ornamentals,  Forest  Trees,  Etc. 

C.  C.  ABEL  & CO.,  Sole  Agents 

Importers  of  Fruit  and  Nursery  Stock,  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  RAFFIA  Etc. 


I Am  the  Paint  Man 

EIGHT- YEAR  GUARANTEE-TWO  GALLONS  FREE  TO  TRY- 6 MONTHS’  TIME  TO  PAY 


CffZG£bsajBi 


MY  PAINT  is  a new  paint — made  in  a new  way — sold  on  a new  plan. 
It  is  unique. 

My  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 

It  is  made  especially  for  you  after  your  order  is  received,  and  I 
pack  your  order  in  hermetically  sealed  cans. 

I ship  my  thick  pigment,  which  is  double  strength,  freshly  ground,  in 
senarate  cans,  and  in  another  can  I ship  the  pure,  old  procoss  Linseed  Oil — 
the  kind  you  used  to  buy  years  ago.  Any  child  can  stir  them  together. 

This  is  the  only  possible  way  that  you  can  get  fresh  paint  for  your  work, 
and  fresh  paint  is  the  only  good  paint.  • 

i aeii  my  O.  L.  Chase  Made-to-Order  Paint  direct 

from  my  factory  to  you  at  a very  low  factory  price. 

You  pay  no  paint  dealer's  or  middle  man's  profits.  It  is  the  most  econom- 
ical pood  paint  made,  for  first  cost,  and  because  of  the  extraordinarily  long 
wear,  it  reduces  the  average  of  your  painting  bills  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 

I pay  all  freight  on  six  gallons  or  over.  I allow  you  to  try  the  whole 


order  to  paint  your  buildings.  After  you  use  it.  stand  off  and  look  at  it.  If 
it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  and  as  represented  in  every  way,  the  paint 
will  be  yours  free. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such  a liberal  offer,  and  I make 
it  because  I manufacture  the  best  paint  ever  put  on  the  market. 

I go  even  further.  I will  sell  my  paint  on  six  months'  time  to  responsible 
people  if  desired.  This  gives  you  ample  time  to  test  of  its  value. 

Back  of  my  agreement  for  quality,  I also  put  a guarantee  for  eight  years, 
the  longest  ever  put  upon  a paint,  and  back  of  that  is  my  $50,0U0  bond. 

Before  buying  paint,  be  sure  and  send  for  my  paint  book.  It  will  not 
cost  you  a cent.  It  is  the  finest  paint  book  ever  issued.  It  tells  the  whole  of  my 
paint  story  in  the  most  convincing  and  common  sense  argument,  and  with  it 
comes  big  samples  of  all  colors  to  choose  from.  Drop  mo  a line  at  once.  1 will 
be  glad  to  forward  you  the  booklet,  with  a copy  of  my  written  guarantee,  etc. 

Yuurs  truly,  O.  L.  CHASE,  The  Paint  Man, 

1 OtW  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Truit  Culture  in  TLast  Texas 

What  a %epresentatihe  of  the  Truit-Grolver  Found  on  a Trip  Through  the 

Orchards  and  Plantations  of  That  Section 


Within  the  past  few  years  no  state 
has  made  such  rapid  strides  as  has 
the  state  of  Texas,  and  no  little  of 
this  improvement  has  been  due  to  the 
development  of  the  horticultural  re- 
sources of  what  is  called  the  “East 
Texas”  country— that  is,  the  coun- 
ties of  Smith,  Cherokee,  Rusk,  Nacog- 
doches, Henderson,  Upshur,  Camp, 
Wood,  and  others  in  that  vicinity.  A 
year  ago  the  editor  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  made  a trip  through  part  of 
this  country,  and  again  this  season 
covered  the  same  ground,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  within  the  year. 

During  the  past  year  thousands  of 
settlers  from  the  North  have  begun 
the  development  of  farms  in  this 
country,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
older  farms  has  been  very  marked. 
During  this  time  land  values  have  in- 
creased considerably,  and  yet  good 
farm  lands  are  still  very  cheap,  when 
compared  with  lands  of  equal  value 
in  older  communities. 

Going  down  into  this  East  Texas 
country  in  June,  over  the  Cotton  Belt 
Railway,  one  can  easily  tell  when 
the  fruit  and  truck  country  is  reach- 
ed. One  meets  entire  trains  of  re- 
frigerator cars,  headed  for  Northern 
markets.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
the  last  of  the  potato  crop  was  being 
sent  out,  the  tomato  season  was  just 
at  its  height,  and  the  early  peaches 
were  ripening.  Truly,  the  country 
seemed  to  have  been  blessed  with 
bountiful  harvests. 

In  every  community  the  people 
were  busy  with  the  crops — many 
were  picking  and  packing  the  fruits 
and  vegetables,  others  were  making 
crates  for  shipment  of  the  same, 
while  an  army  of  railway  men,  re- 
frigerator-car agents,  fruit  buyers, 
etc.,  were  part  of  the  crowd  who  were 
interested  in  the  harvesting  of  the 
crops  which  meant  so  much  for  the 
people  of  the  community.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  representative  spent  a num- 
ber of  days  among  these  very  busy 
people,  taking  notes  for  the  benefit 
of  readers  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. This  article,  with  its  accom- 
panying illustrations,  was  prepared 
to  give  some  information  concerning 


this,  one  of  the  newest  fruit  belts, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  promising. 

THE  SOILS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


Nature  of  the  Land  Which  is  Being 
Planted  to  Fruits  and  Other 
Crops. 

Is  this  East  Texas  country  a newly 
settled  country  or  has  it  been  devel- 
oped for  any  length  of  time? 

This  is  the  question  the  visitor 
asks  himself  almost  continually.  For 
here  are  old  houses,  which  have 


stood!  lo,  these  many  years,  but  the 
orchards  are  young  and  vigorous.  The 
country  is  old — and  yet  it  has  been 
born  again.  For  many  years  the 
Texas  farmers  had  thought  only  the 
black  waxy  lands  were  capable  of 
producing  good  crops,  and  accord- 
ingly the  bottom  lands  were  planted 


to  cotton,  corn,  etc.,  and  many  of 
these  farms  have  been  worked  for 
more  than  half  a century. 

But  much  of  the  soil  is  not  of  this 
character — it  is  a chocolate  or  gray 
sandy  loam,  or  else  it  is  a red  soil, 
all  of  it  being  underlaid  with  a red 
clay  subsoil.  The  waxy  lands  are 
usually  the  bottom  lands,  and  were 
the  first  planted.  But  much  of  this 
upland  soil  is  really  richer  than  the 
bottom  lands,  and  is  much  better 
adapted  to  fruit-growing. 

Within  recent  years  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  chocolate  and 
red  loams  are  adapted  to  fruit  cul- 
ture, and  these  are  the  lands  which 
are  now  being  developed.  And  much 
of  this  land  is  new,  the  timber  having 
only  recently  been  removed.  Native 
timber  was  pine  and  the  hardwoods 
common  to  that  country. 

Much  of  this  soil  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  iron — indeed,  iron 
ore  is  found  in  paying  quantities  in 
Cherokee  county,  and  the  same  is 
now  being  mined  by  the  state.  The 


iron  gives  color  and  flavor  to  the 
peaches  and  other  fruits,  making 
them  very  attractive  in  appearance. 

The  black  lands  are  now  generally 
planted  to  corn  or  cotton,  not  being 
regarded  so  valuable  for  fruits  as 
*he  lighter  soils  containing  so  much 
of  the  mineral  elements.  The  latter 
soils  work  very  much  better,  also, 
making  possible  the  thorough  cultiva- 
tion which  is  so  essential  for  the 
greatest  success. 

The  first  move  to  develop  “the  re- 
sources of  this  country  was  made  a 
number  of  years  ago,  when  cotton- 
growing became  unprofitable  on  the 


black  lands  farther  west.  Then  it 
was  that  an  investigation  was  made 
of  the  horticultural  possibilities  of 
this  section,  and  the  real  develop- 
ment of  the  country  began. 

When  The  Fruit-Grower  represen- 
tative visited  this  section,  his  time 
was  spent  chiefly  along  the  branch  of 


the  Cotton  Belt  road  running  from 
Tyler  down  to  Lufkin,  for  here  is 
perhaps  as  good  a fruit  section  as  can 
be  found  in  all  that  region,  and  here 
is  where  the  greatest  progress  has 
been  made. 

CROPS  THAT  ARE  GROWN. 


Everything  Grows  in  East  Texas — Po- 
tatoes, Tomatoes  and  Peaches 
Are  the  Horticultural  Crops. 

In  the  section  named,  berries,  po- 
tatoes and  peaches  are  the  chief  hor- 
ticultural products  at  this  time,  for 
the  reason  that  the  greatest  profit 
has  been  found  in  growing  these 
crops.  Corn,  cotton,  cow  peas,  alfal- 
fa, etc.,  are  used  as  a rotation,  and  to 
provide  feed  for  livestock. 

Potatoes  and  tomatoes  are  used  in 
connection  with  the  growing  of  a 
peach  orchard,  for  no  better  crops 
can  be  grown  among  young  peach 
trees  than  these.  Potatoes  have  been 
very  profitable  for  1906,  the  yield 
having  been  good  and  the  prices  sat- 


isfactory. One  gentleman  told  The 
Fruit-Grower  representative  that  in 
a peach  orchard  now  two  years  old 
he  had  grown  115  bushels  of  pota- 
toes per  acre  this  season,  and  the 
average  price  had  been  93  cents  per 
bushel.  During  the  time  of  grow- 
ing this  crop  his  trees  received  the 
very  best  of  cultivation,  and  when 
we  saw  the  orchard,  late  in  June,  the 
potato  crop  had  been  harvested  and 
sold,  and  the  land  had  been  planted 
to  cowpeas.  This  was  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Hall,  near  Morrill.  Texas. 

Tomatoes  are  also  grown  among 
young  trees,  and  the  crop  ripens  so 


early  that  it  can  be  followed  by  cow 
peas,  corn  or  other  crops. 

Tomatoes  are  really  one  of  the  most 
important  crops  of  East  Texas.  They 
come  on  market  ahead  of  the  crops 
from  other  sections,  and  prices  are 
usually  satisfactory.  This  year,  for 
instance,  the  yield  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jacksonville  was  perhaps  the  largest 
on  record,  and  prices  were  better  than 
any  previous  year.  The  report  of  the 
shippers  show  that  from  within  a 
radius  of  about  eight  miles  of  Jack- 
sonville there  were  sent  to  Northern 
markets  this  year  about  500  cars, 
against  410  cars  last  year.  The  av- 
erage yield  is  reported  to  have  been 
in  the  neighborhood  of  300  crates  to 
the  acre,  and  the  average  returns 
perhaps  $175  to  $200  per  acre. 

The  growing  of  tomatoes  on  a large 
scale  is  a most  interesting  proposi- 
tion, and  to  one  from  the  North  the 
industry  is  fascinating.  During  Jan- 
uary or  early  February  the  seeds  are 
planted  in  hotbeds,  the  covering  for 
the  beds  being  cloth,  as  a rule,  cloth 
serving  practically  as  well  as  glass, 
besides  being  much  cheaper  and 
lighter  to  handle.  The  plants  are 
transplanted,  and  the  hotbeds  are 
watched  carefully  to  see  that  the 
young  seedlings  do  not  become  over- 
heated, to  grow  up  slim  and  spind- 
ling. One  of  our  illustrations  shows 
a scene  in  early  spring,  at  a time 
when  tomato  plants  are  being  trans- 
planted in  the  hotbeds. 

In  the  hotbeds  every  effort  is  made 
to  produce  stocky  plants,  which  shall 
be  able  to  withstand  transplanting 
without  shock;  these  are  to  be  taken 
to  the  field  a little  later,  and  the 
earlier  they  ripen  fruit  the  more  prof- 
itable the  crop. 

When  transplanted  to  the  field  the 
plants  are  trained  to  single  stems, 
each  plant  being  tied  up  to  a stake, 
as  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations. 
This  treatment  not  only  keeps  the 
tomatoes  clean  and  free  from  rot, 
but  also  induces  earlier  ripening  than 
where  the  plant  is  allowed  to  branch 
at  will. 

For  shipment  to  Northern  markets 
the  fruits  are  picked  just  as  they  be- 
gin to  turn,  and  are  packed  in  baskets 
holding  perhaps  a dozen  or  more 
good-sized  tomatoes.  These  baskets 


are  packed  in  four-basket  and  six- 
basket  carriers,  and  shipped  in  re- 
frigerator cars. 

This  year,  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
Jacksonville,  Tyler  and  the  other 
points  from  which  tomatoes  were  be- 
ing shipped  in  quantity  were  head- 
quarters for  a great  many  buyers  for 
Northern  markets,  and  practically  all 
the  produce  was  sold  on  track. 

“Why  is  it  that  buyers  are  so  nu- 
merous in  this  vicinity?”  we  asked 
one  of  these  representatives. 

“For  two  reasons:  The  tomatoes 

are  here,  and  the  train  service  out 
of  this  section  is  excellent,  so  that 
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Country. 


East  Texas  fruits  arrive  on  market  in 
splendid  condition.” 

All  along  the  line  of  the  Cotton 
Belt  tomatoes  were  picked  and 
packed  during  the  day,  one  of  our 
illustrations  showing  a typical  pack- 
ing shed  in  the  field.  The  cars  are 
packed  with  the  produce  of  many 


and  the  rows  narrowed  down  for  the 
next  crop.  Yet  down  in  Eastern 
Texas  the  IClondyke  plants  were  still 
yielding  a crop  which  was  large 
enough  to  justify  its  being  picked, 
and  the  fruit  was  selling  for  profit- 
able prices. 

Blackberries  were  also  ripe,  and 


EAST  TEXAS  PEACHES. 


This  Is  the  Crop  That  Has  Made  the 
Country  Famous. 

While  tomatoes,  potatoes,  cante- 
loupes,  etc.,  are  largely  grown  in  the 
East  Texas  country,  it  is  as  a peach- 


perimental  orchards  were  planted 
here  and  there.  These  produced  woe 
derfully  fine  fruit,  and  the  indusi . 
began. 

The  officers  of  the  Cotton  Belt 
railway  early  appreciated  the  import- 
ance of  the  fruit  industry  for  this 
section,  and  have  encouraged  the 
growers  in  every  way  possible.  The 
result  has  been  that  thousands  of 
acres  have  been  planted  to  peach 
trees,  and  the  planting  is  constantly 
being  increased. 

The  advantage  enjoyed  by  Texas 
peaches  is  not  alone  confined  to  the 
quality  of  the  fruit — it  comes  on  mar- 
ket before  the  fruit  from  other  local- 
ities in  Georgia,  Mississippi,  or  even 
California.  Texas  strawberries  and 
Texas  peaches  are  the  first  of  these 
respective  fruits  seen  on  the  markets 
of  the.  Middle  West,  and  they  skim 
the  cream  of  the  market.  The  peaches 
of  East  Texas  are  about  two  weeks 
ahead  of  the  South  Georgia  crop,  so 
that  the  Elbertas  of  Texas  are  the 
first  of  this  well-known  variety  which 
appear  on  the  Northern  markets,  and 
therefore  they  bring  very  fancy  prices 
for  the  choice  fruit. 


As  an  indication  of  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  fruit  culture  in 
this  section,  we  have  only  to  look  at 
what  has  already  been  accomplished 
by  some  of  those  who  have  embarked 
in  the  business  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Albert  Phenis,  of  The  South- 
ern Farm  Magazine,  interviewed  many 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  fruit  cul- 
ture in  East  Texas,  and  concerning 
their  experience  he  says: 

“Some  instances  of  what  has  been 
done  are  given  as  an  indication  of  the 
chances  which  exist  for  others.  Last 
year  a drummer  bought  a 200-acre 
tract  near  Tyler  for  $3,500.  It  had  a 
peach  orchard  on  it,  but  the  land 
was  supposed  to  be  old  and  worn  out. 
and  it  had  been  a losing  venture.  The 
new  owner  put  an  experienced  man 
on  it,  and  marketed  that  first  year 
7,000  crates  of  peaches,  which  he 
sold  at  60  cents  a crate,  and  made 
clear  the  cost  of  the  farm. 

“Another  man  near  Tyler  got  $1,600 
for  six  acres  of  strawberries  delivered 
at  the  depot;  $2,400  for  twelve  acres 
of  tomatoes,  after  all  freight  charges 
were  paid;  made  $100  on  an  acre  of 
sweet  potatoes,  and  $125  an  acre  on 
cabbages,  and  after  marketing  his  to- 
matoes and  cabbages,  raised  another 
crop  on  the  land.  Two  crops  of  po- 
tatoes are  common,  and  one  man 
gathered  a crop  of  June  corn  running 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre  off  ground 
which  had  formerly  cleared  him  $125 
an  acre  for  his  tomato  crop. 


Strawberry-growing  has  been  pro- 
fitable in  Eastern  Texas,  and  yet  this 
industry  has  not  been  developed  to 
the  extent  that  other  lines  of  horti- 
culture have.  The  fruit  does  remark- 
ably well,  and  the  growers  who  have 
grown  berries  on  a commercial  scale 
have  found  the  business  profitable. 

The  berries  ripen  very  early  in 
spring,  and  therefore  the  handling  of 
the  crop  may  interfere  to  some  ex- 
tent with  other  early-spririg  work; 
this  fact  may  account  for  the  indus- 
try not  having  been  pushed.  At  this 
time  the  strawberry  section  is  con- 
fined principally  to  the  vicinity  of 
Tyler,  but  where  500  or  600  cars  of 
potatoes  are  shipped  in  a season,  and 
as  many  tomatoes,  only  30  to  50  car- 
loads of  strawberries  will  be  sent  to 
market. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  representative,  late  in 
June,  strawberries  were  still  on  mar- 
ket, and  at  the  hotel  we  had  straw- 
berries for  supper  the  first  evening 
we  were  there.  The  variety  was  the 
Klondyke,  a sort  which  is  not  only 
very  early  and  a firm,  good-sized 
berry,  making  it  a good  shipping  va- 
riety, but  at  the  same  time  it  has 
one  of  the  longest  seasons  of  any  va- 
riety we  know  of.  When  our  repre- 
sentative left  home,  in  Missouri,  the 
strawberry  crop  had  been  marketed, 
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who  have  grown  berries  on  a com- 
mercial scale,  it  is  believed  that  the 
berry  industry  will  be  developed  in 

this  section  In  the  near  future. 


some  of  the  pioneers  that  peach  cul- 
ture could  be  made  to  pay.  There 
were  acres  of  land  which  had  been 
cleared  of  the  virgin  forest,  and  ex- 


“Another is  gathering  tomatoes, 
fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  selling  at 
$1  a bushel,  from  land  which  netted 
him  $200  an  acre  in  spring  crops. 


HOW  THE  PEACHES  GROW  IN  EASTERN  TEXAS. 


producing  section  that  this  country 
has  achieved  its  greatest  reputation. 
For  it  is  asserted  that  better  peaches 
have  never  been  grown  than  are  pro- 
duced on  the  lands  with  the  dark  red 
subsoil  in  some  of  the  Eastern  Texas 
counties. 

As  stated  elsewhere  in  this  article, 
parts  of  this  country  have  been  under 
cultivation  for  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury. For  many  years  cotton  and 
corn  were  the  principal  crops.  Dur- 
ing these  years  it  was  noted  that 
wherever  a peach  tree  was  planted  it 
invariably  produced  a good  crop  of 
fruit  of  excellent  quality. 

As  the  growing  of  cotton  began  to 
become  less  profitable,  it  occurred  to 


growers,  and  early  in  the  afternoon 
a train  leaves  Tyler  to  gather  up  the 
day’s  pack.  The  train  goes  as  far 
south  as  Morrill,  and  there  turns  and 
begins  the  return  trip,  picking  up  the 
cars  as  it  goes  along.  Between  Jack- 
sonville and  Tyler  several  solid  trains 
may  have  been  made  up,  so  that  when 
this  special  train  gets  in,  many  car- 
loads of  produce  have  been  gathered 
for  the  day’s  shipment.  All  cars  are 
again  iced,  and  the  trains  are  started 
northward,  on  regular  passenger 
schedules,  and  by  daylight  they  are 
far  on  their  way  to  market. 

This  is  the  service  which  has  built 
up  the  tomato  industry  in  that  coun- 
try. 

At  present  there  is  need  of  can- 
neries, to  utilize  the  tomatoes  which 
ripen  after  the  market  up  north  has 
gone  to  pieces.  Of  course  the  Texas 
tomatoes  are  in  demand  in  the  north 
until  the  home-grown  product  comes 
in — then  prices  are  so  low  it  is  un- 
profitable to  ship.  But  in  every  field 
are  bushels  of  fine  tomatoes  which 
should  be  canned,  and  at  the  present 
time  an  effort  is  being  made  to  locate 
canneries  throughout  the  district  to 
utilize  this  fruit,  which  would  other- 
wise go  to  waste. 

% 

East  Texas  as  a Berry-Growing 


were  of  remarkably  good  quality.  This 
country  is  splendidly  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  this  fruit,  and  along  the 
roadside,  in  the  fence  corners,  and  in 
the  woods,  there  are  acres  of  wild 
plants,  showing  the  natural  home  of 
this  fruit. 

Dewberries  also  do  well  in  this 
country,  and  a person  who  has  never 
eaten  a Texas  dewberry,  just  as  it 
reaches  the  right  degree  of  ripeness, 
has  missed  a treat.  Several  varieties 
of  dewberries  have  originated  in 
Texas,  and  these,  with  the  Lucretia 
and  other  well-known  sorts,  do  well 
wherever  planted. 

On  account  of  the  good  returns 
which  have  been  received  by  those 
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This  man,  indicating  how  the  seasons 
go,  shipped  strawberries  April  20,  to- 
matoes June  1,  canteloupes  June  1 to 
15,  blackberries  June  1,  sweet  pota- 
toes August  1,  which  gives  plenty  of 
time  for  other  crops  to  be  grown  on 
the  same  land. 

“Another  tells  of  making  more 
than  $500  an  acre  with  a five-acre 


down  to  the  country  where  the 
peaches  he  had  seen  on  the  Chicago 
market  were  grown,  which  took  him 
down  to  Smith  and  Cherokee  Coun- 
ties. 

We  remember  to  have  talked  with 
Mr.  Morrill  just  after  he  had  begun 
the  planting  of  his  first  orchard.  Much 
of  the  land  was  in  timber,  and  this 


about  80  acres  in  watermelons,  300 
acres  of  corn  and  other  minor  crops. 
Part  of  these  crops  were  planted  be- 
tween newly  set  trees  in  the  or- 
chards.” 

For  1906  the  crops  were  of  much 
the  same  kind,  except  that  no  toma- 
toes were  planted  this  year,  and  the 
acreage  of  canteloupes,  watermelons 


calities  where  lands  are  worth  $100 
per  acre  and  upward. 

“The  prosperity  of  this  country  is, 
in  my  opinion,  largely  dependent  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  railroads  toward 
the  industries.  In  that  respect  I wish 
to  say  that  I believe  the  Cotton  Belt 
is  today  giving  the  best  fruit  service 
in  the  United  States,  and  I am  quite 
familiar  with  that  part  of  the  work, 
and  I think  the  evidence  is  that  this 
road  is  fully  alive  to  the  situation, 
knowing  that  as  the  lumber  goes  out 
other  frieght  must  support  the  road. 
This  fact,  we  believe,  will  keep  us 
supplied  with  the  present  efficient 
service.  Rates  are  now  as  low  or 
lower  to  Chicago  or  Eastern  points 
than  on  any  other  line  that  I am  fa- 
miliar with  carrying  the  same  dis- 
tance, and  the  service  is  as  rapid  as 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

’‘On  the  whole,  I would  say  that 
the  present  conditions  for  Texas  are 
as  rosy  as  any  man  could  expect.  Of 
course  it  has  its  drawbacks,  but  they 
are  so  much  less  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  in  the  North  that  they 
seem  small.” 

We  may  remark,  just  here,  that  the 
officers  of  the  Cotton  Belt  Railway 
Company  are  showing  their  faith  in 
the  future  of  the  country  by  investing 
in  East  Texas  lands.  Mr.  F.  H.  Brit- 
ton, president  of  the  Cotton  Belt  Com- 
pany, has  one  of  the  handsomest 
peach  orchards  in  all  the  country  ad- 
joining Mr.  Morrill’s  farm.  This  farm 
produced  a very  profitable  crop  of  po- 
tatoes this  year;  and,  while  the  trees 
are  still  young,  there  was  a good  crop 
of  peaches,  which  sold  well. 


PACKING  PEACHES  NEAR  RUSK,  TEXAS. 


Five  Crops  from  Same  Land  in  Two 
Tears. 


tract  of  Japanese  plums,  $2,150  for 
twenty  acres  of  peaches,  $1,000  from 
ten  acres  of  apples,  and  $2,400  from 
six  acres  of  strawberries.  This  man, 
who  is  a strict  diversifier,  also  raises 
about  everything  else  that  is  good  to 
eat  or  salable.  He  raised  this  year 
thirty  bales  of  cotton,  and  is  making 
forty  bushels  of  June  corn  to  the  acre 
on  land  from  which  he  had  previously 
raised  and  harvested  a good  oats 
crop. 

“It  is  not  contended  that  everybody 
makes  money  like  these,  but  that  such 
results  are  possible,  and  that  a large 
measure  of  success  awaits  the  efforts 
of  any  one  who  will  give  the  subject 
proper  attention.” 

This  publication  states  that  the 
greatest  drawback  to  the  East  Texas 
country  is  the  difficulty  of  getting 
good,  reliable  help  for  the  farm,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  a man  who 
has  any  ability  will  save  his  money 
and  buy  some  of  the  low-priced  land 
and  embark  in  fruit  growing  on  his 
own  account. 

MR.  MORRILL’S  EXPERIENCE. 


The  Michigan  Man  Now  Controls 
Thousands  of  Acres  of  East 
Texas  Orchards. 


In  giving  some  attention  to  the  de- 
tails of  fruit  growing  in  the  East 
Texas  country,  perhaps  we  can  do  no 
better  than  to  refer  to  the  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  Roland  Morrill,  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  Morrill  is  well  known  as  one 
of  the  biggest  men  in  the  country  in 
the  growing  of  peaches.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  the  business  in  Michigan 
for  many  years,  and  has  been  very 
successful.  It  was  he,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, who  had  a good  crop  of 
fruit  in  1899,  just  after  the  extremely 
cold  winter  of  1898-99.  At  that  time 
he  sold  the  fruit  from  fifty  acres  of 
peach  trees  for  $35,000 — perhaps  the 
largest  profit  ever  made  from  a sim- 
ilar crop  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

In  his  dealings  with  the  commis- 
sion men  of  South  Water  street,  Chi- 
cago, Mr.  Morrill  frequently  had  oc- 
casion to  visit  these  places  of  busi- 
ness. and  his  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  first  really  good 
peaches  on  the  Chicago  market  every 
year  came  from  Eastern  Texas.  The 
commission  men  called  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  fruit  was  well- 
colored,  very  firm,  and  of  good  qual- 
ity. 

The  suggestion  was  then  made  to 
Mr.  Morrill  that  it  might  be  well  for 
him  to  plant  a peach  orchard  in  that 
part  of  Texas,  the  fruit  of  which 
would  be  out  of  the  way  before  his 
Michigan  crop  was  ready  to  market. 
He  appreciated  the  value  of  the  sug- 
gestion, and  made  a trip  to  Texas  to 
Investigate  the  possibilities  of  the 
country  along  this  line.  He  went 


was  to  be  removed.  A start  was 
made  in  planting  an  orchard,  the 
first  trees  having  been  taken  from 
his  Michigan  farm. 

The  first  purchase  was  made  in 
October,  1901,  and  consisted  of  9,000 
acres  of  land.  Shortly  afterward  Mr. 
Morrill  bought  the  Fairris  farm  of 
3,500  acres,  which  will  be  referred 
to  later.  This  farm  has  been  in  cul- 
tivation for  more  than  fifty-five  years, 
and  now  contains  what  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  peach  orchard  in  all  the 
world. 

In  the  spring  of  1902  the  Morrill 
Orchard  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Mor- 
rill is  manager,  planted  125  acres  of 
peach  trees,  and  began  the  growing 
of  truck  crops,  such  as  tomatoes,  can- 
teloupes and  potatoes  among  the 
young  trees.  Let  us  quote  Mr.  Mor- 
rill’s own  words  as  to  the  extent  of 
his  planting,  and  the*  results  there- 
from: 


and  potatoes  was  considerably  larger. 

The  company  now  has  over  1,000 
acres  of  peaches.  Says  Mr.  Morrill: 
“We  have  invested  here  over  $200,000. 
We  operated  the  first  year  at  a slight 
loss.  In  1903  we  did  better,  earning 
on  the  capital  17  per  cent.  In  1904 
our  net  earning  was  19.8  per  cent.” 
On  account  of  the  rainy  season  of 
1905  the  results  were  not  so  satisfac- 
tory, the  potato  crop  having  been  un- 
profitable. But  for  1906  potatoes 
have  made  good  money  for  all  the 
planters. 

“On  the  whole,”  said  Mr.  Morrill, 
we  are  still  enthusiastic  and  pleased 
with  Texas.  The  climate  is  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  the  chances  for 
legitimate  advance  in  land  values  is 
greater  in  East  Texas  than  in  any 
place  I know  of.  In  fact,  the  land 
values  with  us  have  advanced  from 
200  to  300  per  -cent  since  we  came 
here,  and  are  advancing  now  faster 


“One  thing  which  makes  farming 
profitable  in  this  country,”  said  Mr. 
Morrill  to  the  writer,  "is  the  fact  that 
one  can  grow  two  crops  every  year  on 
the  same  tract  of  land.  In  fact,  the 
first  two  years  we  operated  here  we 
grew  five  crops  on  some  of  the  land, 
and  paid  for  that  particular  tract  of 
land  several  times  over.” 

“What  were  the  five  crops  you 
grew  in  two  years?”  we  asked,  some- 
what incredulous. 

“In  the  spring  we  planted  potatoes 
and  harvested  a good  crop.  Then 
the  soil  was  prepared  for  planting 
cow  peas  and  the  seed  was  drilled  in. 
It  seems  that  in  digging  the  crop  of 
potatoes  many  small  tubers  had  been 
left  in  the  ground,  and  these  germin- 
ated and  produced  thrifty  plants 
scattered  fairly  evenly  through  the 
cow  peas.  The  potato  vines  seemed 
not  to  have  been  interfered  with  by 
the  pea  vines,  and  they  matured  a 


LOADING  TOMATOES  IN  CARS  AT  TYLER,  TEXAS. 


“Our  crop  of  1904  consisted  of  300 
acres  of  potatoes,  250  acres  of  cante- 
loupes, 75  acres  of  watermelons,  and 
SO  acres  of  tomatoes,  besides  250  acres 
of  corn  and  other  feed  crops  for  the 
stock  on  the  farm.  In  1905  we  had 
200  acres  of  potatoes,  200  acres  in 
canteloupes.  SO  acres  in  tomatoes  and 


than  ever.  There  is  no  reason  visible 
to  me  why  this  land  selling  at  from 
$10  to  $20  per  acre  shall  not  soon 
take  on  as  good  values  as  the  older 
well-settled  regions,  because  settle- 
ment is  going  on  so  fast  and  the  re- 
turns from  well-directed  effort  in 
fruit  and  truck  are  fully  equal  to  lo- 


crop of  potatoes,  which  made  the 
very  best  of  seed  for  our  next  year’s 
planting.  In  the  fall  we  cut  a very 
fine  crop  of  cow  pea  hay,  and  dug 
our  seed  potatoes  for  the  next  sea- 
son’s crop.  Of  course,  this  second 
crop  of  potatoes  was  not  a large  one, 
but  it  saved  us  a lot  of  money 
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through  not  having  to  buy  seed  for 
next  spring’s  planting. 

“The  following  spring  we  planted 
potatoes  again,  followed  by  cow  peas. 
Thus  we  got  two  crops  this  second 
year,  or  five  crops  in  the  two  years — 
and  they  were  all  profitable  crops, 
too.” 

Cow  Peas  a Great  Crop  for  the  Fruit- 
Grower. 

Mr.  Morrill  is  a great  believer  in 
cow  peas,  and  plants  hundreds  of 
acres  of  them  every  year.  After  the 


early  potatoes  are  dug,  cow  peas  are 
planted;  after  the  season  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  orchards  has  passed,  cow 
peas  are  planted  among  the  trees; 
wherever  a spot  of  ground  is  vacant, 
the  ever-present  cow  peas  are  used 
to  cover  the  soil  and  to  add  fertility 
to  it.  The  seed  is  saved  in  autumn, 
and  every  year  there  is  a surplus  for 
sale,  for  which  a ready  market  is 
found. 

‘‘If  you  will  come  with  me  across 
this  field  of  corn  I will  show  you  an 
object  lesson  in  the  growth  of  cow 
peas,”  said  Mr.  Morrill.  “Last  year 
Colonel  Fairris,  superintendent  of 
this  farm,  planted  some  cow  peas 
over  here,  and  on  the  day  he  was 
planting  them  he  ran  out  of  seed  just 
as  a rainstorm  came  up.  Almost  the 
entire  field  had  been  planted,  how- 
ever, and  he  did  not  return  to  the 
field  to  finish  the  planting.  In  the 
autumn  the  cow  pea  hay  was  cut,  and 
this  spring  the  entire  field  was  plant- 
ed to  corn.  Now,  I want  you  to  point 
out  where  the  cow  pea  crop  extend- 
ed.” 

As  Mr.  Morrill  ceased  speaking  we 
had  come  to  a point  in  the  field  where 
the  difference  in  the  growth  of  the 
corn  was  very  noticeable.  The  peas 
had  been  sowed  broadcast,  so  that 
they  did  not  line  up  with  the  rows  of 
corn,  but  one  could  tell  to  a line  just 
where  the  influence  of  the  peas  had 
extended.  It  was  certainly  a very 
convincing  object  lesson  in  the  value 
of  cow  peas  as  a soil  renovator. 

“This  field,”  continued  Mr.  Morrill, 
“has  been  in  cultivation  for  more 
than  fifty-five  years  that  we  know  of 
— how  much  longer  it  has  been  cul- 
tivated is  unknown.  Colonel  Fairris, 
from  whom  we  purchased  this  tract, 
is  now  superintendent  of  this  farm, 
and  he  knows  its  history  for  more 
than  half  a century.  And  yet  I be- 
lieve that  by  the  judicious  use  of  cow 


peas  and  other  legumes,  we  can  bring 
it  up  to  a high  state  of  fertility.” 

And  as  evidence  that  this  can  be 
done,  one  had  only  to  look  at  the 
crop  of  corn,  which  had  been  preced- 
ed by  only  one  crop  of  cow  peas. 

Alfalfa  Started  on  the  Farm. 

Mr.  Morrill  took  the  writer  to  an- 
other field  to  show  an  experiment  in 
which  he  was  very  much  interested. 
It  was  a field  of  alfalfa,  from  which 
the  first  crop  had  recently  been  cut, 
the  field  showing  a splendid  stand. 


“I  have  been  wanting  to  get  a start 
in  growing  alfalfa  on  this  farm,”  said 
Mr.  Morrill,  “but  Colonel  Fairris  told 
me  it  was  a waste  of  time  to  sow  the 
seed;  he  said  he  had  tried  it  dozens 
of  times  in  the  past,  and  had  always 
failed.  Cow  peas  would  grow  all 
right,  and  they  enrich  the  soil,  and 
make  a fine  hay,  but  it  was  useless  to 
try  alfalfa,  for  he  had  demonstrated 
that  the  crop  would  not  grow. 

“However,  I was  not  discouraged. 


for  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
the  necessary  bacteria  were  not  in 
the  soil.  Accordingly  we  used  the 
nitro  cultures  to  inoculate  our  seed, 
and  in  addition  we  bought  about  1,000 
pounds  of  soil  from  an  alfalfa  field 
over  west  of  us,  in  the  black  lands. 
This  soil  was  scattered  over  the 
twenty-acre  field  which  we  had  pre- 
pared for  alfalfa,  and  then  our  inoc- 
ulated seed  was  planted. 

“The  plants  have  grown  nicely,  we 
have  cut  our  first  crop,  and  I believe 
the  success  of  the  experiment  is  as- 
sured. I believe  that  any  of  this  soil 
will  grow  alfalfa  if  we  can  inoculate 
it  with  the  necessary  bacteria,  and 
now  that  I have  a start  on  this  farm, 
I shall  be  able  to  inoculate  every  field 
on  the  place,  if  I so  desire.” 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  field 
looked  well,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  crop  should  not 
flourish  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Curing  of  Cow  Pea  Hay. 

We  asked  Mr.  Morrill  if  it  were 
more  profitable  to  turn  under  a crop 
of  cow  pea  hay  as  fertilizer  or  feed 
it  to  animals,  and  he  said  feed  it  to 
animals  every  time.  On  the  farm  a 
great  many  mules  and  horses  are 
needed,  and  they  flourish  on  cow  pea 
hay. 

“Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  curing 
the  hay?”  we  asked,  having  in  mind 
the  very  heavy  stalk  and  remember- 
ing how  hard  it  is  to  find  a time  in 
autumn  when  there  is  no  rainfall. 

“No  trouble  to  cure  the  hay  if  you 
go  at  it  right,”  replied  Mr.  Morrill. 
“We  have  a lot  of  board  platforms, 
or  frames,  which  we  use  as  a floor  on 
which  to  build  small  stacks  of  newly- 
cut  cow  pea  hay.  As  soon  as  the  hay 
is  cut  we  place  these  platforms  at 
convenient  intervals,  and  stack  the 
hay  on  them.  In  the  center  of  each 
platform  we  place  an  upright  pole 
cut  from  the  forest,  say'  one  three 
inches  in  diameter.  The  small  limbs 
are  roughly  cut  from  this  pole,  and 
these,  with  the  rough  bark,  serve  to 
hold  the  cow  pea  vines  apart  so  that 


air  can  enter  freely.  This  pole  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  platform 
and  the  hay  piled  around  it.  The 
rough  places  catch  and  hold  the 
vines,  preventing  them  from  settling 
down  in  a tight  mass,  and  air  passes 
through  the  entire  mass.  In  this 
way  the  hay  cures  up  nice  and  bright, 
without  danger  from  injury  by  rain. 

“Where  this  plan  is  followed,  the 
hay  can  be  cut  in  the  morning  and 
these  small  stacks  made  before  night. 
The  hay  will  cure  in  the  stack,  if  the 
air  can  enter,  and  if  each  stack  is 
covered  with  a tarpaulin  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  there  is  no  danger 
from  rains.” 

The  Whippoorwill  is  the  variety 
most  largely  planted,  and  it  is  best  to 
drill  it  in  rows,  for  the  hay  is  more 
easily  harvested  in  this  way.  The 
cow  pea  crop  is  a very  important  one 
on  the  Morrill  farm,  and  on  all  other 
farms  where  the  owner  is  desirous  of 
maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Peas  are  planted  among  corn  at  the 
last  cultivation;  are  planted  after  the 
oats  and  wheat  crops  are  harvested; 
they  follow  the  digging  of  early  pota- 
toes, and  can  even  be  used  to  advant- 
age after  the  profitable  tomato  crop 
has  been  sent  to  market.  Then,  too, 
they  are  of  much  value  in  the  peach 
orchard,  after  cultivation  for  the  sum- 
mer has  ceased.  Besides  enriching 
the  soil,  the  hay  has  a high  feeding 
value,  being  fed  to  all  kinds  of  live 
stock. 

Canteloupes  and  Watermelons. 

In  his  Michigan  home  Mr.  Morrill 
has  always  grown  quantities  of  can- 
teloupes, and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  variety 
now  known  as  the  Rock  Ford.  When 
he  came  to  Texas  to  develop  a peach 
orchard,  he  naturally  desired  tha<t 
the  land  begin  to  bring  returns  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  accordingly  he 
planted  a quantity  of  Rocky  Ford 
canteloupes.  This  soil  produces  can- 
teloupes and  watermelons  of  very 
high  quality,  the  soil  containing  con- 
siderable sand,  and  the  land  is  well 


ONE-YEAR-OLD  PEACH  ORCHARD  ON  MORRILL  FARM,  WITH  WATERMELONS  PLANTED  AMONG  TREES. 
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drained.  The  canteloupes  were  a 
success  from  the  first,  and  have  been 
profitable,  except  one  year  when 
there  was  too  much  rain  for  the  qual- 
ity of  the  melons. 

This  year  the  farm  has  a large 
acreage  of  melons,  and  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  the  first  carloads  were  going 
to  market.  The  fruit  is  carefully 
graded,  and  shipped  in  crates  in  re- 
frigerator cars. 

"I  have  found,”  said  Mr.  Morrill, 
"that  it  pays  to  get  early  melons,  and 
we  are  making  more  of  a feature  of 
getting  our  canteloupes  started  early. 
Plants  are  started  in  cold  frames  or 
hotbeds,  in  seed  boxes  made  especi- 
ally for  us.  These  boxes  are  just  like 
the  Hallock  berry  boxes,  except  that 
the  bottom  of  the  box  is  down  flush 
with  the  sides,  instead  of  being  raised, 
as  in  the  case  of  berry  boxes.  A num- 
ber of  seeds  are  planted  in  these 
boxes,  and  when  they  get  well  started 
the  plants  are  thinned  out,  leaving 
only  one  stocky  plant.  When  time 
for  planting  in  the  open  arrives,  the 
box  is  filled  with  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  transplanting  is  an  easy 
matter.” 

We  asked  Mr.  Morrill  if  he  had 
used  boxes  without  bottoms,  and  he 
said  he  had.  but  that  where  they  are 
used  the  roots  will  extend  below  the 
box,  and  in  transplanting  they  are 
cut  off,  thus  checking  the  growth  of 
the  plant.  Whereas,  with  the  boxes 
with  bottoms  the  plants  are  not 
checked  in  the  slightest.  Canteloupes 
are  planted  six  to  eight  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  have  been  found  a 
valuable  crop  in  the  growing  of  a 
peach  orchard. 

Watermelons  are  also  extensively 
grown  on  the  Morrill  farm,  a very 
fine  quality  being  produced.  To  show 
how  this  industry  has  been  developed 
by  the  coming  of  Northern  settlers,  it 
can  be  said  that  two  years  ago  the 
total  shipments  of  canteloupes  from 
all  that  section  of  country  amounted 
to  50  carloads,  and  36  cars  of  them 
came  from  Morrill.  The  same  year 
the  total  shipments  of  watermelons 
reached  53  carloads,  and  39  of  them 
came  from  Morrill. 

Morrill’s  Peach  Orchard. 

But  Mr.  Morrill  did  not  come  to 
Texas  to  grow  canteloupes  or'  water- 
melons alone — he  came  to  develop  a 
peach  orchard,  and  his  experience  is 
typical  of  that  of  others  who  have 
started  in  the  same  line. 

The  largest  planting  of  peaches  has 
been  of  Elberta — this  is  true  of  all  the 
orchards  of  this  section.  And  the 
growers  claim  that  a Texas  Elberta  is 
just  a little  bit  better  peach  than  an 
Elberta  grown  anywhere  else — in  fact, 
it  was  this  superiority  which  first  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Northern 
men  to  the  East  Texas  fruit  country. 
The  Elberta  as  grown  in  most  places, 
is  not  regarded  as  a high  quality 
peach.  But  Mr.  Morrill  says  that  as 
it  is  grown  in  East  Texas  it  is  cer- 
tainly a good  variety,  and  is  good 
enough  for  any  one. 

Wher  the  Morrill  Orchard  Company 
bought  the  old  Fairris  farm,  many 
of  the  fields  had  been  farmed  for 
more  than  fifty-five  years,  and  the 
soil  was  said  to  have  been  exhausted. 
But  Mr.  Morrill  recognized  its  value 
for  orchard  purposes,  and  has  plant- 
ed a number  of  orchards.  One  of 
200  acres  is  planted  exclusively  to 
Elberta,  and  is  said  by  authorities  to 
be  the  handsomest  peach  orchard  in 
all  the  world.  Our  large  illustration 
shows  this  orchard,  at  age  of  about 
twenty  months.  Another  picture  be- 
low shows  a section  of  this  same  or- 
chard, the  photograph  being  taken  a 
year  later,  from  exactly  the  same 
spot. 

It  will  be  noted  that  when  the  first 
photograph  was  taken  there  was  con- 
siderable space  between  the  tree- 
rows,  while  in  the  later  picture  the 
branches  are  touching  in  many  places. 
And  yet  these  trees  are  planted  20 
feet  apart  each  way. 

Most  of  the  orchards  in  this  coun- 
try are  headed  very  low,  and  the  Mor- 
rill orchard  is  a fine  example  of  how 
this  work  should  be  done.  The 
branches  start  out  just  above  the 
ground,  and,  like  Mr.  Hale  and  other 
good  peach-growers,  Mr.  Morrill  be- 
lieves that  the  center  of  the  tree 
should  be  kept  open,  so  that  he  has 
endeavored  to  have  the  main  branches 
come  out  from  the  trunk  like  the 
ribs  of  an  inverted  umbrella. 

In  pruning,  the  new  growth  is  cut 
back  every  year.  In  the  two  illus- 
trations we  present  the  trees  are  of 
practically  the  same  height,  owing  to 
the  system  of  pruning,  but  they  have 


broadened  out  until  the  limbs  now 
touch. 

The  system  of  heading-in  practiced 
in  pruning  the  orchard  naturally  in- 
duces a thick  growth  in  the  center 
of  the  tree,  and  this  must  be  judi- 
ciously thinned  out,  so  that  as  the  top 
of  the  tree  opens  with  its  load  of 
fruit  the  sunlight  can  enter  to  put 
the  high  color  necessary  to  secure  the 


highest  price  for  the  fruit.  Heading- 
in  the  trees,  without  this  system  of 
thinning  out,  is  not  advisable.  But 
where  this  method  is  properly  fol- 
lowed out,  the  trees  are  kept  low 
and  compact,  and  every  peach  in  the 
orchard  can  be  picked  from  the 
ground. 

Believes  in  Wider  Planting. 

Mr.  Morrill  believes  in  planting 
peach  trees  not  closer  than  twenty 
feet  apart  each  way;  on  the  rich  soils 
of  East  Texas  the  trees  will  meet  soon 
enough,  anyway,  and  if  planted  closer 
the  equality  of  the  fruit  is  sure  to 
suffer. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  orchard  is 
planted  this  distance,  at  regular  in- 
tervals roadways  are  left,  to  facili- 
tate the  picking  of  the  crop.  During 
the  early  life  of  the  orchard,  the 
space  between  the  trees  can  be  plant- 
ed to  potatoes,  tomatoes,  canteloupes, 
etc.,  always  using  some  crop  that  will 
permit  of  thorough  cultivation  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  season. 

After  the  cultivation  season  has 
passed,  the  orchard  can  be  planted  to 
cow  peas.  It  has  been  found  imprac- 
ticable, however,  to  try  to  grow  crops 


after  the  orchard  is  two  years  old, 
for  the  trees  should  by  that  time  be 
so  large  that  crops  will  be  too  much 
shaded. 

One  of  our  illustrations  shows  a 
year-old  peach  orchard  on  one  of  the 
Morrill  farms,  which  bids  fair  to 
rival  the  Elberta  orchard  shown  in 
the  larger  orchard.  In  this  young 
orchard  watermelons  are  grown 


among  the  trees  this  year,  and  the 
trees  are  making  a wonderful  growth. 
It  is  doubtful  if  a year-old  orchard 
can  be  found  anywhere  which  will 
show  better  condition  of  trees  than 
this  one.  When  trees  were  planted 
they  were  cut  back  to  straight  sticks, 
and  after  the  first  year’s  growth  were 
cut  back  according  to  the  most  im- 
proved methods.  At  the  time  this 
photograph  was  taken,  in  June,  the 
trees  were  making  their  second  sum- 
mer’s growth. 

In  planting,  Mr.  Morrill  prefers  to 
use  year-old  trees,  in  preference  to 
June  buds  which  are  preferred  by 
some  growers.  He  says  he  has  tried 
both  kinds  of  trees,  and  has  found 
that  the  year-old  trees  are  preferable, 
although  he  does  not  insist  upon  a 
heavy  grade  of  the  year-old  trees, 
smaller  grades  having  given  most  ex- 
cellent results. 

On  the  Morrill  farm  are  tenant 
houses,  packing  houses,  etc.,  in  addi- 
tion to  residences  for  the  manager 
and  other  officers  of  the  company, 
and  a hotel  for  the  accommodation  of 
transient  guests.  During  the  past 
year  the  company  has  built  about 


seven  miles  of  railway,  extending  from 
the  Cotton  Belt  right-of-way  to  the 
Fairris  farm.  The  latter  is  seven  or 
eight  miles  from  the  railway,  and  to 
facilitate  the  handling  of  the  crop 
this  line  was  built,  the  Texas  law 
preventing  any  railway  company  from 
building  a line  of  this  kind  for  the 
accommodation  of  any  shipper, 
whether  large  or  small.  The  orchard 
company  will  have  its  own  engine  and 
cars,  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the 
crop. 

Planting  the  Gonzales  Plum. 

Mr.  Morrill  has  planted  a good 
many  trees  of  the  new  Texas  plum, 
Gonzales,  which  has  been  so  well  re- 
ceived wherever  it  has  been  seen. 
Samples  of  this  plum  have  been  sent 
to  Northern  markets  and  brought 
good  prices.  The  fruit  is  large,  hand- 
some and  sells  readily.  The  Morrill 
Company  now  has  a young  orchard 
of  this  variety,  and  Mr.  Morrill  says 
it  will  increase  the  planting  until  a 
total  of  75  acres  has  been  planted  to 
this  plum. 

The  Fruit-Grower  representative  is 
under  many  obligations  to  Mr.  Mor- 
rill for  courtesies  extended.  We  have 
referred  at  length  to  his  experience 
in  this  new  fruit  country,  simply  be- 
cause his  work  has  all  been  done 
within  the  last  five  years,  and  his 
experience  has  been  that  of  most 
other  persons  who  undertake  to  es- 
tablish a new  orchard  in  that  section. 
The  Morrill  Company  now  owns  more 
than  12,000  acres  of  land,  and  the 
company  is  not  only  satisfied  that 
there  is  money  in  the  orchard  busi- 
ness, but  that  the  investment  in  the 
lands  is  bound  to  be  a very  profitable 
one,  for  the  price  of  the  land  has 
more  than  doubled  since  the  first 
purchase  a few  years  ago. 

it 

ADVANTAGES  OF  EAST  TEXAS. 

Good  Churches  and  Schools,  Pure 
Water  and  Good  Class 
of  People. 

The  foregoing  statements  must 
have  convinced  any  one  that  fruits 
and  truck  can  be  grown  in  Eastern 
Texas,  but  there  are  other  things  to 
be  considered  in  regard  to  the  coun- 
try as  a place  in  which  to  take  one’s 
family. 

The  people  are  most  hospitable. 
Many  are  from  the  North,  and  more 
are  locating  there  every  week.  In 
every  community  there  are  good 
schools  and  the  people  are  church- 
going and  law-abiding.  In  fact,  the 
average  visitor  from  the  North  is  sur- 
prised to  find  that  saloons  are  not  at 
all  plentiful  in  Texas.  Nearly  all  the 
counties  mentioned  in  this  article 
have  no  saloons,  under  the  state  lo- 
cal option  law,  which  gives  every 
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county  the  right  to  bar  saloons.  This 
insures  a most  desirable  class  of  peo- 
ple in  the  different  communities. 

The  water  supply  is  ample  and 
pure,  there  being  plenty  of  springs 
and  wells,  flowing  pure  clear  free- 
stone water. 

Another  fact  which  contributes  to 
the  development  of  this  country  is 
the  fact  that  nearly  every  town  has 
a good  shipping  association,  so  that 
even  the  smaller  growers  can  have 
the  advantage  of  carlot  freight  rates. 
Of  course,  large  orchards,  like  those 
of  Wesley  Love,  at  Jacksonville,  and 
the  Morrill  Orchard  Co.,  at  Morrill, 
can  load  cars  from  their  own  trees 
and  vines.  But  even  the  man  with 
only  an  acre  or  two  of  produce  has 
the  same  opportunity,  for  he  joins 
with  his  neighbors  and  secures  the 
same  freight  rates.  This  fact  enables 
the  small  holder  to  compete  with  the 
larger  ones — which  is  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  do  where  this  co-operation 
cannot  be  secured.  At  every  shipping 
station  there  are  convenient  loading 
platforms  and  packing  sheds. 

What  are  the  opportunities  for  a 
poor  man? 

We  believe  there  are  few  sections 
where  the  man  with  small  means  can 
get  a start  so  easily.  In  the  first 
place,  the  land  is  low  in  price,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  is  very  productive. 
The  man  with  only  a little  money  can 
secure  a few  acres  of  land;  if  he  de- 
sires to  plant  it  to  peaches,  the  land 
can  be  made  to  earn  something  dur- 
ing the  growth  of  trees,  by  planting 
to  potatoes,  tomatoes,  canteloupes  or 
some  such  crop.  Nearly  everything 
one  needs  can  be  grown  on  the  place, 
and  expenses  are  not  high.  While 
the  orchard  is  growing,  the  owner 
has  been  making  the  other  crops  pay 
for  the  land.  This  has  been  done 
time  and  again — to  make  the  truck 
crops  pay  for  the  land  and  all  ex- 
penses of  growing  the  orchard,  even 
before  the  trees  come  into  bearing. 

As  an  example  of  how  men  with 
comparatively  small  acreages  diversify 
their  crops,  we  quote  from  a report 
made  by  G.  H.  Atkins  of  Tyler;  this 
being  his  report  of  last  year’s  crop: 

“I  made  $512  from  less  than  five 
acres  of  land  in  sweet  potatoes.  The 
best  yield  from  any  one  acre  that  I 
had  was  272  bushels.  This  was  my 
best  acre.  My  entire  crop  was  sold 
in  Tyler  except  about  140  bushels 
that  I shipped.  These  netted  me  60 
cents  a bushel.  I had  an  acre  and  a 
quarter  of  strawberries,  but  had  a 
very  bad  stand  and  got  only  140 
crates.  The  lowest  price  received  for 
the  berries  was  $1.98  a crate  at  the 
depot,  and  I sold  only  a few  at  this 
price.  Got  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  a 
crate  for  the  balance.  I had  three 
Elberta  peach  trees  from  which  I 
gathered  57  crates  of  peaches,  which 
I sold  at  the  depot  at  60  cents  a 
crate.  These  were  six-year-old  trees, 
and  of  course  gave  best  results.  I 
had  twenty  Governor  Hogg  peach 
trees  that  are  only  three  years  old, 
and  they  netted  me  $4  0.  I had  seven 
acres  of  tomatoes  that  made  me  $100 
an  acre,  and  three  acres  of  the  same 
land  that  I raised  my  tomato  crop  on 
was  then  planted  to  corn,  and  made 
25  bushels  per  acre.  The  corn  was 
planted  June  28.  Two  more  acres  of 
my  tomato  land  had  a good  crop  of 
Irish  potatoes  on  them.  The  remain- 
ing two  acres  of  my  tomato  land  was 
planted  to  peas,  and  made  a good 
crop  of  peavine  hay,  and  was  then 
planted  to  winter  oats,  to  furnish  pas- 
ture during  the  winter.  I had  three 
acres  in  watermelons  that  gave  me 
$113.” 

Another  grower,  S.  S.  Dublin,  Mt. 
Selman,  reports:  “I  have  had  five 

years’  experience  in  the  business  of 
growing  fruit  and  truck,  and  last  sea- 
son my  crop  consisted  of  a 9-acre  to- 
mato patch  and  10  acres  of  Elberta 
peaches.  From  the  nine  acres  of  to- 
matoes I shipped  about  1,750  crates, 
which  brought  me  about  $1,300.  The 
peaches  amounted  to  2,100  crates, 
which  brought  me  about  $1,500.” 

Note  Mr.  Dublin’s  concluding  state- 
ment: 

‘‘Seven  years  ago  I borrowed 
money  to  marry  on,  and  began  my 
career  as  a fruit  and  truck  grower. 
Now  I own  105  acres  of  land,  which 
I value  at  $100  per  acre,  besides  hav- 
ing $1,000  ahead,  which  I consider 
doing  very  well.” 

it 

VARIETIES  OF  PEACHES. 


East  Texas  Has  Produced  Some  Prom- 
ising New  Varieties  for  Com- 
mercial Orchards. 

Besides  Elberta,  most  of  the  other 
commercial  varieties  do  well  in  the 


East  Texas  country.  Carman  was 
ripening  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and 
the  fruit  was  certainly  very  fine. 
Belle  of  Georgia,  Ililey,  Mamie  Ross, 
etc.,  are  also  extensively  planted. 

Some  new  varieties  are  being  pro- 
duced in  this  country  which  are  very 
very  promising.  The  Guinn  is  one  of 
them,  and  the  Yellow  Swan  is  an- 
other. The  latter  originated  in  this 
section,  and  has  been  exceptionally 
well  received.  On  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Britton,  near  Morrill,  an  orchard  of 
ibis  variety  has  been  planted,  and 
the  manager  told  us  he  thought  very 
veil  of  the  peach. 

This  Britton  farm,  by  the  way,  is 
an  example  of  a good  fruit  farm  own- 
ed ty  a city  ma,n  and  farmed  at  long 
distance.  Mr.  F.  H.  Britton  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Cotton  Belt  Railway,  and 
has  great  faith  in  East  Texas — so 
much  so  that  he  has  developed  a good 
farm  there,  which  is  a good  finan- 
cial investment.  The  management  of 
the  farm  is  intrusted  to  a reliable 
man — a gentleman  from  Canada- — and 
the  place  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  all  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
orchards  are  young  yet,  but  are  well 
planted  and  well  cared  for,  and  are 
very  promising.  Potatoes,  cante- 
loupes, etc.,  are  grown  among  the 
young  trees,  and  the  crop  of  potatoes 
on  the  Britton  farm  this  year  is  said 
to  have  been  a very  profitable  one. 

^ ^ 

Fruits  for  Exhibition  at  Fairs. 

At  this  time  many  readers  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  are  preparing  to  exhibit 
their  fruits  at  local  and  state  fairs, 
and  this  tendency  on  their  part 
should  be  encouraged.  Fairs  should 
be  educational  in  their  character,  and 
can  be  made  so  if  the  proper  interest 
is  taken  by  farmers  and  fruit-growers. 
The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  last 
year  sent  out  a bulletin  by  Prof. 
Albert  Dickens  of  that  institution, 
giving  some  suggestions  regarding  the 
selection  of  fruits  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses which  will  be  helpful  to  growers 
everywhere.  Among  other  things, 
Prof.  Dickens  says: 

“The  exhibitor  should  study  care- 
fully the  premium  lists  and  note  every 
class  in  which  he  can  make  entries, 
and  then  get  his  entries  ready.  Every 
fruit  and  vegetable  that  is  to  go  on 
the  exhibit  table  should  have  the  best 
possible  opportunity  for  development. 
This  will  usually  require  thinning,  and 
sometimes  a little  pruning,  in  order 
to  give  the  fruits  a chance  to  color. 

“Every  exhibitor  must  consider  his 
exhibit  from  the  judges’  standpoint. 
While  there  are  at  present  no  authori- 
tative standards,  most  expert  judges 
have  an  outline  they  follow  more  or 
less  closely.  A general  plan  for  all 
fruits,  established  by  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Board  of  Agriculture,  is 
used  in  its  present  or  a slightly  mod- 
ified form  by  many  judges.  It  is  as 
follows: 


Quality  20  points 

Form  15  ponts 

Color  15  points 

Size  , 15  points 

Uniformity  in  size  20  points 

Freedom  from  imperfections.  20  points 

Total  for  perfection  100  points 

“Nearly  all  points  are  considered 


from  a commercial  standpoint.  The 
over- sized  fruit  is  not  wanted  by  the 
markets,  and  over-grown  specimens 
are  likely  to  be  cut  by  the  expect 
judge.  Quality  is  a hard  point  to  han- 
dle, especially  with  fruit  not  yet  ripe, 
and  in  such  cases  is  often  disregarded 
or  estimated  by  the  form  and  general 
appearance  of  specimens.  In  compe- 
tition of  storage  fruits,  however,  it  is 
of  special  importance. 

Uniformity  of  specimens  is  a most 
important  matter.  Fair-sized  fruits  of 
even  form  and  color  of  the  proper  type 
make  good  plates.  They  show  to  much 
bettor  advantage  than  uneven  speci- 
mens. Freedom  from  blemishes  should 
be  insisted  upon.  A fruit  injured  by 
insect,  disease  or  accident  is  not  mar- 
ketable and  deserves  a hard  cut. 
Some  older  judges  disqualify  such 
fruit  from  competition. 

“Fairs  should  be  educational  in 
character.  Those  who  attend  should 
see  only  good  specimens,  such  as  the 
world  markets  want,  if  they  are  to  be 
benefited  by  their  attendance.  The 
grower  should  know  what  is  wanted, 
and  if  he  does  not,  the  fair  may  be  a 
valuable  school  for  him.” 


Everbearing  Strawberries. 

Early  in  August  H.  Rockhiil,  Con- 
rad, Iowa,  sent  The  Fruit-Grower  a 
runner  taken  from  a strawberry  plant 
which  had  two  well-developed  fruit 
stems  upon  it.  Mr.  Rockhiil  said  this 
was  taken  from  a plant  of  a new  race 
of  strawberries  he  is  producing  which 
will  bear  throughout  the  summer,  and 
which  promises  to  become  of  great 
value  among  horticulturists.  Mr. 
Rockhiil  is  a deep  student  of  plant 
breeding,  and  is  a member  of  the 
American  Breeders’  Association;  he 
has  no  plants  to  sell  at  this  time,  but 
hopes  to  perfect  a race  of  strawber- 
ries entirely  different  from  the  ones 
now  planted.  Concerning  his  work  he 
writes  as  follows,  under  date  of  August 
1st: 

“I  have  plants  which  are  today  load- 
ed with  ripe  fruit,  this  being  their 
third  crop  in  the  past  ten  months,  and 
only  eighteen  months  since  the  seeds 
were  planted.  These  berries  are  not 
the  little  Alpines,  but  fruits  from  one- 
half  to  one  and  one-fourth  inches  in 
diameter.  The  second  crop  is  large 
enough  to  be  of  commercial  import- 
ance. This  race  of  berries  is  so  new 
that  I have  but  a small  stock  of  plants 


and  each  of  twenty  or  more  varhc 
show  different  characteristics  in  r> 
plant  and  runners.  Some  are  just 
fruiting  all  over  themselves.  Spring- 
set  plants  had  sent  up  three  crops  of 
fruit  by  July  1,  and  we  now  have  ripe 
fruit  from  the  fourth  crop  of  buds. 
Some  varieties  have  made  no  runners, 
but  others  are  making  a fair  number 
of  plants. 

“I  believe  this  is  the  coming  of  a 
new  race  of  strawberries  that  will  be 
adapted  to  the  conditions  existing 
throughout  the  central  portion  of  the 
United  States,  at  least,  and  as  the 
second-cropping  character  is  fixed  in 
the  blood  lines  of  the  parents,  as  indi- 
cated by  their  continually  sending  up 
fruit  buds  in  June  this  year,  when  we 
had  such  a drouth  that  the  half-ripe 
Dunlap  berries  dried  upon  the  plants, 
it  is  quite  likely  the  quality  will  carry 
to  any  conditions  in  the  world  where 
the  plants  can  exist.  There  are  many 
characteristics  not  noted  here,  but  I 
hope  to  get  better  results  as  I continue 
<o  experiment  with  the  plants.” 

^ ^ ^ 
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Gardening  Department 


Gladioli  in  the  Garden. 

It  Is  hard  for  me  to  tell  which  I like 
best,  poppies  or  gladioli.  This  spring 
when  the  poppies  were  in  bloom  I 
thought  they  were  the  finest  of  all, 
but  now  that  the  gladioli  are  at  their 
best  I rather  believe  they  go  ahead  of 
the  poppies.  The  illustration  shows 
some  spikes  of  blooms  from  my 
grounds,  that  I consider  about  as  fine 
as  anything  in  the  flower  line  can  be. 
If  you  could  just  see  the  wonderful 
coloring,  they  would  look  finer  yet. 
They  are  so  easy  to  grow,  too.  These 
bulbs  were  kept  in  the  cellar  like  so 
many  potatoes,  and  were  planted  out 
in  May,  strung  along  in  furrows  with 
no  particular  care.  By  the  middle  of 
July  they  were  a mass  of  color  and 
will  be  till  frost.  I have  about  a half 
acre  of  them,  in  rows  three  feet  apart 
and  about  as  thick  in  the  rows  as  they 
can  stand,  mostly  named  varieties', 
but  some  of  the  finer  mixtures.  Most 
people  know  very  little  about  the  im- 
proved strains  of  this  beautiful  flower, 
but  have  seen  only  the  old-fashioned 
red  that  was  so  common  a generation 
ago.  The  later  types  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent, showing  practically  every  color, 
and  flowers  up  to  six  inches  across. 

% 

Plant  Some  Gladioli  Next  Year. 

Better  put  out  a bed  of  them  next 
year.  They  are  easy  to  grow,  will 


grow  for  any  one  and  in  any  soil.  Gel 
some  good  varieties  to  start  with,  as 
they  are  no  more  trouble  to  grow  than 
the  poor  ones.  Get  some  named  sorts, 
and  some  of  the  best  mixtures.  A very 
fine  strain  can  be  had  for  not  over  4c 
each.  Better  start  with  not  less  than 
100,  and  more  would  be  better.  Buy 
them  this  fall  and  store  them  in  the 
cellar.  Plant  out  in  April  just  like 
you  would  potatoes  or  onions,  in  any 
good  soil  where  there  will  be  plenty 
of  sun.  They  are  the  only  flower  I 
know  that  have  absolutely  no  diseases 
and  no  enemies.  They  are  absolutely 
certain  to  bloom,  and  such  blooms!  I 
Just  wish  you  could  see  mine  now  and 
you  would  not  blame  me  for  being 
enthusiastic. 

it 

Storing  Potatoes  for  Winter. 

A Fruit-Grower  reader,  F.  A.  S.,  of 
Jacksonville,  111.,  wants  to  know  about 
storing  potatoes  for  winter  and  for 
keeping  for  spring  seed.  Well,  here  in 
Iowa  we  always  dig  as  late  in  the  fall 
as  possible,  generally  the  last  part  of 
October,  and  put  right  into  cool,  dry 
cellars  where  we  keep  the  temperature 
as  close  as  we  can  to  about  36  degrees. 
In  his  locality,  however,  and  from 
there  on  south,  I think  it  is  better  to 
dig  right  away  now,  or  as  soon  as  the 
potatoes  are  ripe,  and  store  in  the 
barn  or  a very  dry  cellar.  This  is 
Major  Holsinger’s  plan.  The  trouble 
in  the  south  is  that  the  potatoes  will 
rot  if  left  in  the  ground  through 
August  and  September,  or  if  they  don’t 
rot  they  will  sprout,  which  is  about  as 
bad. 

So,  for  F.  A.  S.,  I would  say  to  dig 
the  potatoes  now,  being  very  careful 
not  to  bruise  them,  and  store  them; 
spread  out  rather  thin  in  the  barn. 
After  about  a week  sort  them  over 
and  take  out  any  that  show  signs  ot 
bruise  or  rot,  and  the  rest  will  prob- 
ably keep  all  right  clear  through, 
they  can  be  piled  then  as  much  as  two 


feet  deep.  In  November  or  when  there 
is  danger  of  hard  freezing,  put  them  in 
the  cellar  and  keep  dry  and  cool,  air- 
ing the  cellar  if  it  gets  too  warm. 

Keeping  Onions  and  Onion  Sets. 

The  onions  and  onion  sets  must  be 
pulled  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and 
handled  in  the  same  way  that  I have 
outlined  for  the  potatoes.  Let  them 
lie  in  windrows  in  the  field  a day  or 
two  to  dry  and  cure,  then  store  in 
very  thin  layers  on  the  barn  or  crib 
floor.  The  best  way  is  to  have  lath 
crates  made  to  store  them  in.  I use 
a crate  three  feet  by  four  feet  and  six 
inches  deep,  using  fence  boards  foi 
the  sides  and  lath  for  the  bottom,  and 
a fence  board  through  the  middle  for 
stiffening.  This  will  hold  two  or  three 
bushels,  and  the  crates  can  be  piled  up 
ten  or  twelve  high.  If  I am  short  of 
room  in  the  barn  I rick  them  up  in 
the  field  and  put  on  a sloping  roof  of 
wide  boards. 

The  main  thing  is  to  keep  the  onions 
dry  and  with  plenty  of  air  circulating 
among  them  to  keep  them  from  heat- 
ing. If  piled  in  a big  deep  pile  they 
will  heat  and  spoil  sure. 
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Rats  and  the  Fruit-Grower  People. 

This  is  a pretty  good  old  world,  after 
all.  In  July  I mentioned  that  I was 
bothered  with  rats  and  mice,  and  ever 
since  the  day  the  paper  came  out  I 
have  been  getting  letters  telling  me 
how  to  get  rid  of  them.  Friends  ot 
The  Fruit-Grower  and  the  garden  edi- 


tor from  all  over  the  country  have 
taken  the  time  and  trouble  to  write 
and  help  me  out.  Much  obliged  to  all. 
If  I don’t  get  rid  of  the  rats  now  it 
won’t  be  the  fault  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
people,  anyway. 

Here  are  some  of  the  remedies; 
Several  advise  lye  or  caustic  potash, 
probably  a dozen  stating  that  they 
have  had  splendid  success  with  it. 
First  spread  some  thick  molasses  on 
a shingle  and  then  sprinkle  the  lye 
thickly  on  that.  Put  this  in  their  path 
or  close  to  a dish  of  meal  or  crack- 
lings. They  will  walk  on  it,  burn  their 
feet,  lick  their  feet,  and  then  go  off 
and  die  or  leave  the  place  in  disgust. 

R.  C.  Rollins  of  Kentucky  says  to 
use  arsenic  or  strychnine  and  says 
they  will  take  it  in  little  fish  when 
nothing  else  will  tempt  them  as  they 
are  crazy  for  fish.  Wm.  Weber  of 
Pennsylvania  says  to  give  it  to  them 
in  oysters,  but  he  forgets  that  I am  so 
fa  r from  where  the  oysters  grow  that 
they  are  pretty  much  of  a luxury  to 
feet  to  rats. 

F.  H.  Ellison  of  Minnesota  says 
“Sure  Catch”  rat  traps  are  the  thing, 
and  J.  W.  Clark  of  Oklahoma  says, 
Cats,  scrawny  mamma  cats,  with  large 
families  to  support;  the  kind  of  cats 
that  Teddy  would  approve  of.” 

S.  N.  Hathaway  of  Illinois  says  to 
mix  arsenic  in  a dish  of  meal,  and 
invite  the  rats  to  the  feast,  while 
Thos.  J.  Harrison  of  Texas  says  that 
washing  powder  mixed  with  meal  is 
just  as  effective  and  cheaper  and 
safer.  That  is  a new  idea  to  me,  al- 
though I knew  that  washing  powder 
was  mostly  borax  and  that  borax  was 
poisonous. 

Well,  I will  try  all  these  cures  one 
after  the  other  till  I get  the  rats  killed 
off  on  the  run.  Much  obliged. 

Wliat  Do  You  Do  for  Cabbage  Worms. 

Now  here  is  another  nut  to  crack. 
Every-  day  I get  letters  from  people 


wanting  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
green  cabbage  worms  that  work  so 
badly  about  now.  Personally,  I have 
never  had  much  trouble  with  them,  as 
I always  put  out  a big  field  of  cab- 
bage on  strong  rich  land,  and  there 
is  so  much  of  the  cabbage  and  it  grows 
so  fast  that  there  are  not  enough 
worms  to  go  around.  They  eat  around 
a little  and  give  it  up.  I guess  that 
must  be  it,  for  anyway  I have  never 
had  to  fight  them  to  save  the  cabbage. 

Many  times,  however,  where  the 
cabbage  patch  is  small  the  worms  will 
about  clean  it  up.  Now,  what  remedy 
have  you  that  will  kill  or  drive  away 
the  worms  without  hurting  the  cab- 
bage or  making  it  unfit  to  eat,  poi- 
sons of  course  barred,  as  they  are  too 
dangerous  on  cabbage  that  has  begun 
to  head. 

Next  month  I will  publish  the  ans- 
wers for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  us. 

Selling  Onions  and  Onion  Sets. 

Lots  of  people  write  me  asking 
where  they  can  sell  their  onions  and 
onion  sets.  Well,  the  best  market  is 
generally  right  at  home,  although  you 
may  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  large 
amounts  that  way.  Half  the  farmers 
have  to  buy  their  onions  every  year 
and  they  are  good  customers.  Adver- 
tise in  the  local  papers,  or  get  out 
with  a wagon  and  sell  through  the 
country.  Of  course,  if  you  have  i big 
amount  you  will  have  to  ship  them 
unless  you  can  get  a buyer  to  take 
them  at  your  place.  Shipping  often 
pays  very  well,  but  it  is  risky  business 
and  the  chances  are  that  some  rascally 
commission  man  will  steal  the  whole 
works.  Better  sell  for  cash  at  your 
own  station  if  you  can  get  a fair  offer. 
There  is  a paper  called  the  Packer, 
published  at  Kansas  City,  that  is  spe- 
cially published  for  shippers  of  garden 
truck  that  it  will  pay  you  to  take  it 
you  have  much  shipping  to  do,  as  it 
gives  the  markets  everywhere  on  that 
class  of  goods. 

You  may  have  to  keep  onion  sets  till 
spring  to  find  a market.  They  are  re- 
ported a fairly  short  crop  this  fall  and 
should  sell  well  next  spring.  They 
will  have  to  be  well  stored  and  well 
kept  but  it  will  pay  you  to  do  this. 
Sometimes  they  can  be  sold  in  the  fall 
as  pickling  onions,  especially  the  white 
ones,  and  the  man  who  has  a good 
retail  garden  trade  can  work  off  lots 
of  them  that  way  at  20c  or  25c  a 
gallon. 
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Wliat  to  Grow. 

H.  E.  Butler  of  near  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
writes  me  a letter  that  is  typical  of 
many  I get.  He  has  six  acres  of  good 
rich  land  within  driving  distance  of 
St.  Joseph  and  wants  to  know  what 
kind  of  garden  crops  to  put  it  in  to 
make  the  most  from  it.  Well,  in  the 
first  place  he  should  put  in  a good 
many  days  studying  that  particular 
market  at  different  times  to  find  out 
what  is  most  wanted  and  what  sells 
best.  Every  market  has  its  own  pecu- 
liarities and  they  must  be  studied.  His 
plan  is  to  put  three  acres  of  it  in  small 
fruit,  berries  and  grapes,  and  the  rest 
in  vegetables.  That  will  be  all  right 
if  his  land  is  not  too  low  for  fruit. 
The  frost  may  wipe  him  out  about 
every  other  spring  if  he  is  too  low. 

I got  caught  that  way  a time  or  two 
till  I learned  to  put  the  fruit  on  higher 
land.  In  vegetables  I would  put  in 
mostly  radishes,  early  peas,  and  bunch 
onionk  Potatoes  are  all  right,  only 
they  take  more  land  than  he  has.  He 
must  grow  something  that  will  make 
a big  yield  from  a small  space.  Then 
I would  follow  this  early  stuff  with 
late  cabbage,  celery,  muskmelons  and 
cucumbers.  Other  good  crops  would  be 
egg  plants,  peppers  and  early  toma- 
toes. All  these  can  be  made  to  follow 
the  radishes,  peas  and  onions.  He  will 
thus  be  able  to  double  his  acreage. 

If  he  wants  to  have  something  to  sell 
in  the  winter  too,  he  can  grow  some 
salsify,  parsnips,  horseradish  and 
squashes.  Of  course  these  could  be 
sold  in  the  fall,  but  they  sell  better 
in  winter.  But  as  for  me,  I don’t  like 
winter  peddling.  I would  rather  wind 
up  my  work  in  the  fall  and  work  at 
something  indoors  ( in  the  winter. 
That’s  the  way  I happened  to  get  into 
the  seed  business.  I took  it  up  for 
winter  work  to  fill  in  the  time  between 
garden  seasons. 

Lots  of  people  imagine  that  garden- 
ing is  a great  snap  and  that  a mint  of 
money  can  be  made  with  no  hard 
work.  They  are  badly  fooled.  There 
is  about  as  much  backache  in  garden- 
ing as  any  job  I know,  and  I never 
yet  knew  anyone  to  make  a fortune 


n you  understand  Modern  Methods 
and  Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  is 
Interested  in  fanning  or  gardening,  in  the  grow- 
ing of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited  to  send  for 
a free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue  and  full  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  Home  Study  Courses 
in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Landscape  Gar- 
dening and  Floriculture,  which  we  offer  under 
Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cornell  University. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

D6.ot.28,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MORE  AND  BETTER  CIDER 

• from  less  apples  and  more  wine 
from  less  grapes  are  produced 
with  our  presses  than  with  any 
other  press  made.  The  ex- 
tra yield  of  juice  soon  pays 
for  the  press.  A 

HYDRAULIC  ress 

for  custom  work  In  your 
locality  will  prove  a 
money-maker.  Various 
sizes,  hand  or  power.  25 
to  300  barrels  per  day. 

Presses  for  all  purposes. 

Also  Steam  Evaporators, 

Apple-butter  Cookers,  and 

Gasoline  Engines 

Fully  Guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

NO.  Si  MAIN  STREET,  MT.  GILEAD,  OHIO 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  a 
pacity;  all  sizes;  als 
gasoline  engine! 
steam  engine! 
saw  mills,  threst 
- w-  ers.  Catalog  fret 

lenarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  167,  39  Cortland!  SI.,  Kit  Tori 
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Hand 


Mana- 


and  Power. 

Free  Catalogue.  factured  by 

THE  G.  J.  EMENY  CO.,  FULTON,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS 

FAVORITE 

Size  4 gal.  to  8 bbls.  at  a 
pressing.  Nothing  eqijal  to 
them.  Write  for  clrculare  to 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL 

Manufacturers’  Agent, 

Box  300.  KINMUNDY,  ILL. 


100  LBS.  FENCE  WIRE,  $1.25 

No.  14  Gauge  Painted  Wire  Shorts, 
100  lbs..  $1.25;  No.  14  Gauge  Galvan- 
ized Wire  Shorts,  100  lbs.,  $1.40; 
Other  sizes  at  proportionate 
prices.  Galvanized  Barb  Wire  2 
and  4 point, per  100  lbs.,  $2.50;  “BBM 
Galvanized  Phone  Wire,  per  100 
lbs.,  $2.40;  Annealed  Wire,  per  100 
lbs.,  $1.90;  Graduated  Diamond 
Mesh  Galvanized  Fencing,  24  ins. 
high,  per  rod,  20e;  Galvanized  Poultry  Netting,  per 
100  sq.  ft.,  40c;  Indestructible  Steel  Fence  Posts,  the 
best  manufactured,  each.  35c.  Everything  in  the 
line  of  Wire  and  Fencing  for  all  purposes.  Now  is 
the  time  to  buy.  These  prices  are  for  immediate 
action.  Ask  for  Free  500-page  Catalog.  No.  B.  A.  399 
quotes  lowest  prices  on  staple  farm  supplies  of. 
everv  kind;  also  offers  furniture  and  household 
goods  from  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales. 
Chicago  House  Wracking  Co.,  36th  & Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


Monarch  Stump  Puller 

Will  pull  7-ft.  stumps  without  help. 
Guaranteed  for  12  months,  and  to  stand 
a strain  of  500-horse  power.  Illustrat- 
ed catalogue  and  discounts,  address 

Monarch  Grabber  Co„  Lone  Tree,  Iowa. 


Strawberries 


Are  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops 
and  it  pays  to  set  plants  in  the  falL 
We  furnish Klondyke.Lady  Thomp- 
son and  other  leading  varieties  at 
$1.75  per  1000  and  upwards.  Ask  for 
our  special  price  list  stating  number 
of  plants  desired. 

Iowa  Seed  Co.  Dee  Moines,  la. 
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in  it.  But  it  is  interesting  work, 
healthy  and  independent,  and  there  is 
always  a rattling  good  living  in  it.  It 
suits  me  better  than  anything  I know 
of  except  of  course  the  seed  business, 
and  the  two  rather  go  together. 
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A Profitable  Side  Line. 

Many  gardeners  make  good  money 
out  of  flower  plants,  such  as  pansies, 
asters,  nasturtiums,  and  gladioli  bulbs. 
They  can  be  easily  grown  in  connec- 
tion with  the  garden  grops  and  bring 
good  prices.  Pansies  can  be  started  in 
the  fall  in  a cold  frame  and  wintered 
over  with  a little  covering.  They  will 
show  bloom  very  early  in  the  spring 
and  will  sell  readily  at  30  cents  to  50 
cents  per  dozen,  which  is  much  more 
than  can  be  gotten  for  vegetable 
plants.  They  can  also  be  started  early 
in  the  hotbed  like  tomato  plants. 
Asters  and  nasturtiums  are  grown  just 
like  tomato  plants  and  sell  at  about 
25  cents  per  dozen  when  four  or  five 
inches  high.  Gladioli  bulbs  are  grown 
by  setting  out  the  ordinary  sized  bulbs 
which  will  increase  about  three  to  one. 
Also  the  small  bulblets  can  be  saved 
and  sown  thickly  in  a row.  They  will 
grow  to  blooming  size  in  two  seasons. 
All  of  this  is  work  that  the  women 
and  girls  can  do,  too,  and  if  they  want 
to  make  some  extra  money  I don’t 
know  of  any  better  way. 

German  Gourds. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  German 
seedsmen  class  all  pumpkins,  squashes 
and  gourds,  together  simply  as  gourds. 
I got  samples  this  year  of  the  18  vari- 
eties of  gourds  listed  by  a German 
seedsman  and  planted  them  in  the 
trial  grounds.  I find  that  nearly  half 
of  them  are  pumpkins  and  squashes 
of  varieties  similar  to  those  grown 
here.  It  does  look  funny  to  see  the 
Hubbard  squash  listed  as  a gourd. 
Our  Crookneck  squash  is  listed  as 
Shepherd’s  crook  gourd,  and  our  Bush 
Scallop  squashes  as  Bishop’s  Miter 
gourds. 
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The  Trial  Grounds. 

I had  meant  to  tell  you  a lot  about 
the  beans  and  peas  and  other  things 
from  the  trial  grounds  this  month,  but 
will  not  have  room  for  it.  Will  save 
it  for  next  month. 

HENRY  FIELD. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

*£&  ^ ^ 

Successful  Farming. 

The  man  who  conducts  his  farm  on  business 
principles,  using  modern  and  up-to-date  meth- 
ods, is  sure  to  succeed. 

Anything  that  will  help  reduce  labor,  save 
time,  increase  the  quantity  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  crops,  very  naturally  means 
greater  profits. 

Land  is  becoming  more  valuable  every  year; 
hence  every  acre  must  be  utilized,  and  made 
to  show  a profit.  Good  examples  of  this  may 
be  seen  in  the  West.  There  vast  tracts  of 
arid  waste  have  been,  by  irrigation  and  scien- 
tific cultivation,  turned  into  rich  garden  spots 
where  the  finest  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
grown. 

Modern  agricultural  machinery  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  raising  and  harvesting  the  immense 
crops  which  are  annually  grown;  the  railroad 
trains  and  steamers  carry  them  to  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

It  did  not  take  the  progressive  farmer  long 
to  recognize  the  telephone  as  one  of  the  best 
money-making,  time-saving,  labor-saving  addi- 
tions to  the  farm.  Evidence  of  this  fact  is 
seen  on  all  sides,  for  there  is  scarcely  an  up- 
to-date  farmer  anywhere  who  is  not  in  tele- 
phonic touch  with  the  market,  repair  shop,  doc- 
tor, druggist,  butcher,  baker,  grocer,  banker, 
lawyer,  neighbor — in  short,  next  door  to  every- 
body and  everywhere.  There  are  today  more 
than  2,200,000  independent  telephones  and 
about  2.100,000  of  the  Bell  Co.,  and  still  grow- 
ing in  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  fact  that  time  is  money  puts  the  tele- 
phone in  a class  all  by  itself,  for  as  a time 
saver  it  has  no  equal.  The  sudden  break-down 
in  the  midst  of  harvest  is  quite  a serious  mat- 
ter; every  delay  at  this  time  is  costly — every 
moment  counts.  Right  here  is  where  the  tele- 
phone steps  in  and  saves  a trip  to  the  repair 
shop,  for  a new  part  can  be  instantly  ordered 
by  ’phone  and  on  the  way  before  the  man  could 
get  started  for  it. 

A telephone  puts  you  in  touch  with  the  mar- 
kets too,  with  it  hourly  reports  may  be  had— 
very  necessary  at  times.  One  advance  tip  on 
the  market  may  mean  a profit  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  a ’phone  for  a dozen  years. 

In  case  of  accident  or  sickness,  there  are 
times  when  moments  may  mean  an  age.  A 
telephone  then  is  the  most  powerful  of  allies. 

Bad  roads,  cold,  damp  weather,  snow,  dis- 
tance from  town  and  neighbors  no  longer  means 
isolation  to  the  farmer  with  a 'phone. 

Any  farmer  who  has  a telephone  for  a month 
will  never  consent  to  give  it  up— he  knows  its 
value  and  convenience  too  well. 

The  cost  of  installing  a farm  'phone,  com- 
pared with  the  many  benefits  to  be  derived 
therefrom,  is  inconsequential — a mere  trifle.  The 
telephone  Instruments,  wire,  insulators,  posts 
and  fence  rails  are  not  a big  Item,  and  the 
farmer’s  own  labor  will  build  the  line. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  construct  and 
operate  a telephone  line,  together  with  the  cost 
of  same,  write  to  Western  Telephone  Mfg.  Co.. 
84  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  re- 
ceive a free  book  on  the  subject. 


Nursery  for  Sale 

in  Western  Missouri.  Established  35  years, 
bull  and  complete,  in  fine  condition;  at  one- 
naif  Invoice.  Will  bear  Investigation.  Terms 
UK:  „ Address  Nurseryman,  care  Western 
frult-Grower,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


FRUIT  FARMS  AND  FRUIT  LAND  FOR  SALE 

This  department  Is  for  the  benefit  of  Fruit-Grower  readers  who  wish  to  bay,  sell  or 
lease  farm  lands.  All  advertisements  of  this  nature  will  be  Inserted  for  a charge  of  2 
cents  per  word,  each  initial  and  number  to  count  as  a word.  No  display  type  will  be 
used  in  ads  which  are  accepted  at  this  reduced  rute,  and  all  charges  must  be  paid  In 
advance.  The  rate  of  2 cents  per  word  is  for  each  insertion.  Count  the  words  when  send- 
ing your  advertisement  and  the  cost  can  be  easily  ascertained. 

THE  FRUIT- GROWER  CO.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm,  110  acres.  1 miles 
from  Eldred,  111.;  2,500  apple,  2,200  peach,  Just 
coming  into  bearing;  two  houses,  barns,  etc. 
For  terms  address  J.  S.  Smith,  owner.  Buf- 
falo, 111. 


FOR  SALE — ‘Fruit  and  Htock  farm;  1,000  acres 
(not  one  tract);  0,000  fruit  trees;  best  bargain 
on  earth  at  $10,000  (or  less);  $5,000  yearly  In 
six  years.  Healthy  climate;  farms  fast  rising 
in  price.  DAISY  FRUIT  FARM,  Richland,  Mo. 


The  wonderful  Nelson  Fruit  Growing  Dis- 
trict of  Kootenay  Is  worth  investigating. 
Write  me  for  particulars.  S.  M.  Brydges, 
Nelson,  B.  O. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  real  estate 
In  Grand  Valley,  the  famous  peach  apple  and 
pear  growing  section  of  Western  Colorado.  Or- 
chards here  8 yeurs  old  net  the  growers  from 
$500  to  $700  per  acre.  The  climate  Is  the  best 
In  the  world,  and  Is  a specific  for  lung  and 
throat  troubles  and  asthma.  Write  us  for  in- 
formation. The  Home  Loan  & Investment  Co., 
357  Main  St.,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


Unimproved  land  Is  fruit  belt  of  East  Texas, 
$5  to  $10;  improved  $10  to  $20.  Write  your 
wants  to  J.  N.  DAVIS,  Peach,  Texas. 


Small  nursery  and  fruit  farm  for  sale.  On 
account  of  bad  health  In  family,  will  sell  my 
nursery  and  fruit  farm,  containing  15  acres, 
well  improved;  good  home  trade;  2 miles  from 
town  and  railroad  station,  In  Western  Mis- 
■souri.  Must  be  sold  before  October  1st.  Terms 
liberal.  A good  opportunity  for  the  right  party 
to  start  in  nursery  business.  For  particulars 
address  “Bargain,”  Western  Fruit-Grower. 


ORCHARD  FOR  SALE — Four  hundred  acres 
in  Etowah  Co.,  Ala.;  200  acres  improved  and 
set  to  17,000  bearing  fruit  trees,  mostly  El- 
berta;  5,000  apple  trees,  5 years  old.  On 
mountain,  1,300  feet  above  sea  level;  railroad 
crosses  mountain  and  runs  through  place;  good 
packing  bouse  at  railroad  station.  Peaches, 
apples,  cantaloupes,  pears,  plums  and  berries 
of  all  kinds  grow  and  mature  to  perfection. 
Terms,  one-third  cash,  balance  in  1,  2,  3 and  4 
years,  with  8 per  cent  interest  per  annum.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  have  too  much  press  of  other 
business.  A fine  property  for  the  right  man. 
For  price  write  C.  W.  Ewing,  Gadsden,  Ala. 


Thirty  acres  best  fruit  and  trnck  land  in 
East  Texas  fruit  belt,  adjoining  Jacksonville, 
Texas.  Six-room  new,  modern  house  on  em- 
inence amid  native  oaks;  new  barn;  spring 
branch;  orchard.  Price.  $6,500,  terms  to  suit. 
Dr.  D.  A.  Peoples,  Jacksonville,  Texas. 


Farm  and  Orchard  Land  in  best  fruit  section 
of  Missouri — $4  to  $8.  Ed  C,  Baumann,  Spring- 
field,  Mo. 


80-Acre  Farm  for  Sale — Location,  3 miles 
■north  of  Texarkana;  50  acres  in  high  state  of 
cultivation;  1,000  fruit  trees;  good  dwelling, 
barn  and  outhouse;  good  hog  pasture.  Address 
T.  L.  L.  Temple,  Texarkana,  Ark. 


A Small  Colony  Proposition 

This  tract  of  1,735  acres  is  located  in  a set- 
tled community  near  schools  and  churches;  700 
acres  in  cultivation  and  under  good  wire  fence; 
plenty  of  living  water;  12  sets  of  houses;  plenty 
of  rich  bottom  land  on  which  will  grow  40  to  50 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre;  from  200  to  400  gal- 
lons of  ribbon  cane  syrup,  that  has  a ready  sale 
at  mill  at  50  cents  per  gallon.  The  upland  is 
rich,  well  suited  for  all  sorts  of  farming,  espe- 
cially fine  for  orchards  and  truck  growing;  six 
miles  from  railroad  on  the  south  and  ten  miles 
from  railroad  on  the  north.  This  land  cannot  be 
divided  into  small  tracts,  but  must  be  sold  in 
a body.  Any  agent  who  could  see  this  and  ex- 
amine for  himself  would  say  it  is  worth  double 
the  amount  asked  for  it.  It  has  been  priced  to 
sell  and  not  to  keep.  Get  up  a colony  of  eleven 
persons  and  each  man  can  have  157  8-11  acres 
for  $1,175,  with  one-half  cash  and  balance  on 
easy  terms.  Price  $7.50  per  acre,  the  land  is 
cheap  at  $12.50  per  acre. 

€.  L.  KENDRICK, 

Immigration  Agent,  Cotton  Belt  R.  R., 
Athens,  Texas. 


No  Better  in  East  Texas 

1,590  acres  of  land,  located  2 miles  from  a 
thriving  raliroad  town,  on  Texas  & New  Orleans 
railroad;  six  good  tenant  houses,  one  good  dwell- 
ing&  75  Oacres  in  cultivation  and  under  fence; 
two  public  roads  touch  the  land,  good  hard 
roads  the  year  round;  land  lies  level,  rolling 
enough  to  afford  healthy  drainage;  fine  for  fruit 
and  truck  growing;  equally  good  for  general 
farming;  plenty  of  creek  bottom  land;  sur- 
rounded by  a splendid  citizenship.  The  price 
placed  on  this  land  means  that  it  must  sell  and 
sell  now.  Owners  engaged  In  other  business. 
Price  $ Sper  acre.  Address 
C.  L.  KENDRICK,  ATHENS,  TEXAS. 


FOR  SALE 

40-Acre  Orchard,  3 years  old;  on  railroad, 
in  Ozarks;  3 hours  from  St.  Louis;  containing 
2,400  Elberta  peaches,  1,000  pears,  800  Damson 
plums,  300  cherries,  400  apples;  best  varieties; 
in  good  condition.  Price  $4,000;  terms  easy. 

WHITEMER  & LONDON, 

331  Lincoln  Trust  Bldg.,  St,  Lonls,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE 

Two-thirds  Interest  In  100-acre  orchard  In 
Ozark  country,  containing  17,000  Elberta 
peaches,  2 years,  in  fine  condition;  % mile 
from,  railroad  and  city  of  6,000  inhabitants;  GO 
miles  from  St.  Louis.  Price  $5,000;  terms  easy. 

WHITEMER  & LONDON, 

331  Lincoln  Trust  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


80,000 Acres  of 
Land  for  Sale 


40,000  Acres 


of  fine  fruit  and  timber 
lands  In  McDonald  Co., 
Mo.,  for  sale.  Cheap  if  entire  body  pur- 
chased. A bargain  for  any  one. 
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4U,UUU  Acres  t0  , 

New  White  River  Railroad.  Will  sell  from 
acres  up  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms. 

If  you  desire  a home  in  a beautiful  and  pr 
ductive  country,  write  for  further  inform 
tion  to 


JOSEPH  C.  WATKINS,  Mgr. 

McDonald  land  and  mining  go., 

GALENA,  Stone  Comnty,  MO. 


FOR  SALE — Piedmont,  Virginia,  orchard;  will 
sell  300  acres  fine  land,  commercial  apple  or- 
chard, 0,000  trees;  netted  $5,000  last  year;  fine 
water  power  on  place;  near  railroad.  Write  for 
particulars.  Address  .1.  H.  Rangeley,  Stuart,  Va. 

The  Ideal  Country  to  live  in  is  Morris 
and  Case  Counties,  Texas,  a country 
you  can  grow  all  kinds  of  fruit  and 
crops  of  all  kinds.  We  can  sell  you 
land  from  $10  to  $50  per  acre  that  will 
make  you  from  $25  to  $125  per  acre. 
For  other  information  apply  to 
S.  G.  LEDBETTER, 
Immigration  Agent  Cotton  Belt  R,  R., 
Naples,  Texas. 


For  Sale  by  Owners 

Farm  and  town  property  at  New  Plymouth,  In 
Payette  Valley,  Idaho.  Address  Russell  Carrier, 
405  Pierce  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


For  Sale! 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  HOME,  RESORT 
OR  I INVESTMENT. 


At  West  Point,  Miss.,  one  fine  early  peach  or- 
chard, 5,000  trees;  one  magnificent  Japan  plum 
orchard,  8,000  trees;  both  full  bearing;  for  sale 
cheap,  because  of  disagreement  between  own- 
ers. New  modern  buildings;  three  railroads; 
great  money-makers;  healthiest  climate  in  the 
United  States.  Also  two  alfalfa  and  cotton 
farms.  For  further  information  address 
B.  P.  MARSH, 

Unity  Building,  Bloomington,  111. 


IDEAL  FRUIT  and  TRUCK 
FARM  FOR  SALE 

55-Acre  fruit  and  truck  farm  at  Mt.  Selman, 
Cherokee  Co.,  Tex.,  in  the  center  of  the  great 
fruit  and  truck  belt,  where  crop  failures  are 
unknown  and  where  the  growers  carry  bank 
cheek  books.  The  land  of  plenty — garden  spot 
of  the  South.  Ideal  climate,  pure  cold  water 
and  perfect  health.  A snap  at  $65  per  acre. 
One  good  crop  will  pay  for  the  place.  Write 
for  description  to  S.  R.  McKee,  Artesla,  N.  Mex 


Buy  &.  Farm  Now 

All  good  FARM  LAND  must  advance  with  our 
increase  in  population.  We  sell  good  land  In 
KANSAS  and  TEXAS  at  $6.00  to  $10.00  per 
acre.  Good  climate;  good  water.  One  crop 
pays  for  the  land.  JOIN  OUR  NEXT  EX- 
CURSION. 

T.  CARRABINE  & COMPANY, 

Opposite  Postoffice, 

301  Century  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Olive  Grove 

AT  A BARGAIN 

Olive  grove  in  Butte  Co.,  California.  Olives, 
olive  oil,  figs,  peaches  and  mineral  springs. 
No  earthquakes  here.  Price  $65,000.  Write 
for  large  prospectus  giving  full  details. 

C.  C.  SPOTSWOOD, 

230  North  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


California  Ranches 

Fruit,  orange,  lemon,  vegetable,  grain,  al- 
falfa. stock  or  dairy  farms  and  vineyards  In 
famous  Fresno  fruit  belt  will  be  sold  on  a new 
plan  that  will  appeal  strongly  to  all  those  who 
think  of  locating  in  California.  Write  and  get 
full  particulars. 

H.  E.  ARMSTRONG, 

P.  O.  Box  808.  Fresno,  California. 


FRUIT  FARM  BARGAIN 

One  of  the  finest  and  best  fruit  farms  In 
South  Missouri.  Three  huudred  and  fifty-four 
(354)  acres;  200  acres  in  apples  and  peaches. 
Fine  springs.  Fair  improvements.  Only  two 
miles  from  county  seat.  Nearly  5,000  popula- 
tion. Good  schools,  churches  and  society.  R. 
R.  in  front  of  place.  Price  $15,000,  half  cash. 
No  trade  on  this.  Easy  terms.  For  list  of 
trees  and  full  particulars,  write 
A.  M.  WINNER,  709  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FOR.  SALE 

A wholesale  and  retail  seed 
business,  including  large  mall 
order  business;  also  a large 
package  commission  seed  busi- 
ness with  a good  line  of  custom- 
ers in  Colorado,  Utah  and  Idaho; 
also  a shrubbery  nursery  which 
is  located  on  six  acres  of  valu- 
able land  in  the  city;  would  be 
willing  to  keep  the  land  and 
give  a long  lease  on  same.  It  is 
located  in  a city  of  10,000  inhab- 
itants in  the  Grand  Valley  of 
Colorado,  with  a constantly  in- 
creasing population.  Reason  for 
selling,  too  much  other  business 
and  not  enough  capital  to  keep 
the  seed  business  up  to  the 
growing  demands  of  the  country. 
If  interested,  write  to 

F.  R.  DAVIS,  SEWARD,  NEB. 


PEACH  SEED  FOR  SALE 

Write  Thomas  R.  Haman,  1614  E.  Olive- 
st.,  Baltimore,  Md.  References  as  to  quality 
and  good  results.  Established  1879.  Smock 
seed  a specialty. 


The  Cheapest 
Farm  Lands 

In  the  United  States  today — soil,  climate, 
markets,  transportation  facilities,  and  all 
considered. 


Are  Southern 


Lands 


They  are  the  best  and  most  desirable  In 
the  country  for  the  truck  and  fruit-grower, 
the  stock  raiser,  the  dairyman  and  gen- 
eral farmer. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  them.  The 
Southern  Field  and  other  publications  upon 
request. 

Homeseeker’s  Excursions 
to  the  Southeast 

the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  each  month; 
rate  of  one  way  fare  plus  $2  for  the 
round  trip. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 
Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Southern  Railway  & Mobile  & Ohio  R.  R., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

CHAS.  S.  CHASE, 

722  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Agent  Land  and  Industrial  Department. 
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Maple 
Leaf  Route 


Railway 


between 

Chicago,  St.Paul, 
Minneapolis, 

Des  Moi  nes.StJoseph, 
Kansas  City, 
Council  Bluffs  and 
Omaha, 

EQUIPMENT  right, 
Time  right, 

SERVICE  RIGHT. 

IT’S  ALL  RIGHT. 

J.P.Elmer,G.P.  A., St.Paul, Minn. 


100%  PROFIT 

and  more  Is  being  made  In 
NEVADA  MINING  STOCKS. 

Greatest  excitement  since  1849.  Manhattan. 
Bullfrog,  Goldfield  and  Tonopali  districts  are  all 
booming.  People  who  know  this  new  mining 
country  and  existing  conditions  say  the  boom 
has  only  just  begun.  Now  Is  your  time  to  buy 
for  large  profits  before  prices  go  up  on  the 
jump  and  get  too  high.  We  know  of  one  very 
promising  stock  that  can  be  had  at  25  cts.  per 
share  if  bought  at  once.  The  allotment  offered 
at  this  price  is  small  and  will  no  doubt  be 
snapped  up  quickly,  as  the  prospects  seem  good 
to  make  100  per  cent  profit  or  more  within  90 
days.  Other  stocks  from  5 cts.  to  50  cts.  per 
share.  Send  for  free  illustrated  Nevada  pros- 
pectus, maps  and  full  information. 

UNION  SECURITY  COMPANY, 

534  Gaff  Building.  Chicago,  Illinois. 


GINSENG 

Parties  wanting  Ginseng  should  write  me  at 
once.  My  entire  stock  to  be  closed  out  this 
fall.  W.  S.  Gentry,  Seymour,  Mo. 


Ginseng 


Grow  Ginseng  and  get 
rich.  Mv  booklet  tells  you 

how.  To  any  address  for 

4c  In  stamps.  Seeds  and  roots  for  sale.  NA- 
TIONAL GINSENG  GARDENS,  Osceola,  Mo., 
D.  B.  Warren,  Manager. 


REWARD!  REWARD! 

Reward  only  comes  to  those  who  give  a 
service,  but  we  wish  to  at  once  get  Into  cor- 
respondence with  some  of  the  best  fruit- 
growers, and  if  you  will  send  us  the  names 
of  10  of  the  best  of  your  section,  we  will  as 
a reward  to  you  send  our  catalogue  and  a 
due  bill  for  $1.00  worth  of  anything  you  may 
select.  Write  at  once. 


THE  WOLVERINE  NURSERIES, 

G.  E.  Prater,  Jr.,  Prop.,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


When  answering  advertisements,  always  men- 
tion The  Fralt-Grower. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER, 


HONK  TALK 


Conducted  by  * Mrs.  Ruth 
Motherby.  Address  all  com- 
munications to  " Home  Ed- 
itor, The  Truit-Grolver.  ” 


OUR  PRIZE  WINNERS. 

Crab  Apples  In  Their  Season. 

First  Prize — The  Woodward  Girls. 

Second  Prize — Mrs.  C.  K.  Plumb. 

Crab  Apples  for  Winter. 

First  Prize — The  Woodward  Girls. 

Second  Prize — Mrs.  Cora  Ostrom. 

Apples  in  Their  Season — Octavia 
Jackson,  Piggott,  Ark. 

Preparing  Apples  for  Future  Use — 
Octavia  Jackson,  Piggott,  Ark. 
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Another  Prize  Offer. 

As  a rule,  the  farmer’s  wife  knows 
less  than  other  women  about  the  vari- 
ous household  conveniences  that  tend 
to  lessen  labor.  She  has  less  time  and 
opportunity  to  investigate  such  things. 
And  she  should  know  more  about  them 
because  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  sat- 
is factory  help  in  the  farm  kitchen 
that  mechanical  devices  are  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

Every  year  sees  new  and  better  ma- 
chinery for  lightening  the  labor  of 
women,  as  well  as  of  men,  and  the 
farmer’s  wife  owes  it  to  herself  to 
know  about  these  things,  and  to  secure 
such  as  she  believes  will  prove  help- 
ful. There  is  so  much  need  of  broader 
knowledge  along  this  line  that  The 
Fruit-Grower  has  decided  to  open  its 
columns  to  a discussion  of  the  various 
kitchen  conveniences  that  are  suited  to 
the  average  farm  house. 

We  will  begin  by  discussing  the 
washing  machine.  There  are  not  as 
many  washing  machines  used  on  the 
farm  as  there  should  be,  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  first  machines  made 
were  so  far  from  being  satisfactory 
that  many  women  became  prejudiced 
against  them.  That  is,  however,  no 
longer  a good  reason  for  not  owning 
a washing  machine — as  we  hope  our 
readers  will  soon  prove. 

We  want  our  readers  to  help  each 
other,  and  therefore  we  will  pay  for 
some  articles  on  the  use  of  washing 
machines.  For  the  best  article  on 
“The  Washing  Machine  in  the  Home” 
we  will  pay  $2  cash;  for  the  second 
best,  $1,  and  for  the  third  best  will 
award  a year’s  subscription  to  The 
Fruit-Grower. 

These  articles  must  not  contain  more 
than  500  words.  We  want  them  short 
and  to  the  point.  They  must  be  in 
this  office  not  later  than  October  10. 

We  will  also  give  prizes,  as  above, 
for  a talk  of  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred words  on  “My  Pet  Kitchen  Con- 
venience.” These  papers  must  also 
be  in  the  office  not  later  than  October 
10  th  and  they  may  tell  of  the 
“boughten”  or  home-made  conven- 
ience. 

For  November  we  will  discuss 
kitchen  cabinets  and  bread-making 
machines,  in  separate  articles,  under- 
stand. with  prizes  for  each  of  these 
topics.  I'm  telling  you  this,  now,  that 
you  may  have  time  to  think  It  over. 

RUTH  MOTHERBY. 
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Talking  is  Healthful. 

Sisters,  look  twice  at  the  above 
title.  This  morning  I chanced  to  read 
an  item  in  a scrap  of  paper  I had 
meant  to  use  to  help  kindle  a fire  in 
the  kitchen  stove.  It  was  part  of  a 
very  scientific  article  from  a learned 
English  doctor,  who  proved  that  talk- 
ing is  absolutely  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  every  human  being!  Isn’t 
that  great?  The  more  you  talk  the 
healthier  you  are.  That  precious  bit 
of  paper  did  not  go  into  the  stove.  It 
has  been  put  away  very  carefully, 
where  I can  find  it  when  I want  t6 
read  it  to  Jack.  The  next  time  he 
remarks  that  my  tongue  must  be 
hung  in  the  middle,  I’ll  just  ask  him 
if  he  wants  to  be  a widower.  Then 
I’ll  tell  him  that  talking  is  conducive 
to  longevity,  for  the  great  English 
doctor  says  so,  and  that  it  is  also 
beneficial  to  the  heart.  Just  listen; 
"One  who  talks  volubly,  does  so  in 
response  to  a demand  of  the  expulsion 
of  a certain  nervous  energy  which 
would  find  vent  in  no  other  way. 

. . . Talking  is  good  exercise  for 

the  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  for  one 
not  only  experiences  active  respira- 
tory movements,  but  he  also  expends 
much  neuro-muscular  energy.” 

Now,  we  know  why  we  feel  good 
after  a long,  comfortable  visit  with  a 
dear  friend — or  an  exciting  debate  at 


the  sewing  circle.  Can  you  recall  one 
consumptive  who  talked  volubly,  or 
one  auctioneer  who  died  young,  unless 
as  the  result  of  an  accident?  If  so, 
please  don’t  tell  me,  for  I want  to  use 
that  in  my  argument  with  Jack. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  nothing  more 
depressing  than  a home  where  talking 
is  in  disfavor.  The  wise  wife  talks, 
but  she  chooses  topics  that  induce  her 
husband  to  talk,  also;  and  the  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  join  in  without 
fear  that  the  ideas  they  advance  will 
be  ridiculed 

I avoid  moody  silences  as  I would 
the  plague,  and  I am  always  on  the 
lookout  for  topics  that  I think  will 
serve  to  start  up  an  interesting  con- 
versation. Silence  is  better  than  par- 
rot-like conversation,  and  I do  not 
blame  men  who  sneer  at  such  at- 
tempts at  conversation.  It  is  an  art 
to  know  what  topic  is  best  suited  to 
the  time  and  place;  but  it  is  an  art 
worth  acquiring. 

When  I am  alone,  I practice  by 
making  little  impromptu  speeches  on 
all  manner  of  topics  of  the  day.  It 
doesn’t  answer  the  purpose  just  to 
think  of  things  that  would  do  to  say, 
when  the  opportunity  presents  itself; 
they  must  be  said  aloud,  for  in  no 
other  way  can  their  value  be  judged 
so  accurately — and  then,  the  doing  so 
serves  to  impress  them  upon  the  mind 
so  that  they  are  not  forgotten  just 
when  wanted. 

This  may  not  be  the  best  plan  for 
attaining  the  art  of  conversation,  but 
it  has  served  my  purpose  very  well, 
and  today,  although  I am  a very 
busy  woman,  who  finds  little  time  for 
study,  I know  that  I am  considered 
a good  conversationalist.  I think  it 
pays.  RUTH  MOTHERBY. 
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A Pretty  Wall  Ornament. 

Mrs.  Greeley,  a neighbor,  has  just 
finished  a pretty  wall  ornament, 
which  is  intended  for  a wedding  gift 
to  a friend.  It  is  made  of  spools  and 
cigar  boxes,  and  if  I can  describe  it 
so  as  to  make  myself  understood,  the 
description  may  help  some  one  who 
wishes  to  make  a Christmas  gift  for 
a friend.  Mrs.  Greeley  said  she  had 
begged  empty  spools  and  cigar  boxes 
so  long  that  all  her  neighbors  de- 
clared that  they  knew  what  she  want- 
ed as  soon  as  she  entered  their  gates! 

The  cigar  boxes  were  torn  apart  and 
only  the  largest  pieces  used  in  the 
wall  ornament.  They  were  the  deep 
boxes,  and  the  two  side  pieces  made 
very  good  shelves.  A hole  was  bored 
in  the  corners  of  each  piece,  large 
enough  for  a coarse  wire  to  go 
through.  The  spools  were  of  the 
same  size — they  had  all  held  No.  50 
thread — and  five  of  them  were  strung 
on  each  wire,  between  the  shelves. 
There  were  two  “what-nots,”  as  Mrs. 
Greely  called  them,  and  each  had 
three  shelves,  the  lower  ones  being 
finished  with  gold  fringe.  The  spools 
were  gilded,  and  the  shelves  carefully 
varnished.  A heavy  back  of  thin 
board  was  prepared.  It  was  three 
times  as  wide  as  the  shelves,  and  as 
long  as  the  “what-nots”  when  fin- 
ished. This  was  covered  with  dark 
green  felt,  then  a "what-not”  was 
fastened  on  each  side,  leaving  a space 
between  where  but  one  shelf  ap- 
peared. The  tall  sun  flowers  were 
painted  on  this  background  so  that 
the  blossoms  appeared  above  this 
shelf,  and  the  leaves  and  stems  be- 
neath it.  The  “ what-not”  was  sus- 
pended from  the  picture  railing  by 
strong  gold  and  green  cord,  making  a 
convenient  place  for  trifles. 

I am  going  to  make  one,  but  1 
think  I shall  put  more  spools  be- 
tween the  shelves,  for  I want  them 
far  enough  apart  to  hold  photograph 
frames  nicely.  I do  not  think  I shall 
use  the  fringe  as  a finish  to  any  of 
the  shelves,  but  I may  tack  a little 
narrow  wooden  beading  to  the  edges 
to  keep  things  from  slipping  off  the 
shelves.  Pretty  gilt  beading,  such  as 
is  used  in  frames,  may  be  found  at 
stores  where  pictures  are  framed. 
You  can  often  get  such  things  through 
stores  having  mail  order  departments. 

ELENORA  RICH. 
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A Corn  Curtain. 

A clever  little  woman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance who  Is  ever  on  the  alert 
to  catch  a good  Idea  on  decorating 
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“Malleable  and  Charcoal  Iron' 


r When  the  water  boil" 
the  reservoir  can  be  moved 
.from  the  fire  .by  this  lever. 


r This  rack  which  , holds 
the  roast  can  be  drawn 
clear  out  and  still  sustain 
.the  weight. 


You  may  save  a few  dollars  of  the  first  cost  by  buying  a cheap  range, 
but  you  can’t  save  a dollar  in  the  long  run — you  are  buying  cheap 
material  and  you  can  never  get  the  perfect  satisfaction  and  life- 
long durability  that  you  find  in  the  MAJESTIC.  Iron  is  the  life  of  any 
range.  High-grade  iron  will  resist  heat  without  cracking,  breaking  or 
warping;  cheapen  the  iron  and  you  will  always  be  buying  firebacks  and 
other  parts  to  replace  those  that  burn  out  and  break. 

On  account  of  steel  rusting  so  quickly,  on  ly  Old  Style  Charcoal  iron 
rs  now  used  in  the  body  of  the  Majestic.  The  entire  top  and  all  doors  and  frames  are  made 
ot  Majestic  Old  Style  Malleable  iron,  the  only  iron  that  cannot  warp  and  crack.  This 
range  is  also  made  with  a malleable  iron  water  front  for  pressure  or  other  large  boilers 

THE  MAJESTIC,  SUTSSUS 

Call  on  your  dealer  and  ask  him  to  show  you  a Majestic;  first  in  cook- 
ing ability  and  strength.  _ Ask  him  for  one  of  our  books,  “Range  Com- 
parison I RLE,  containing  valuable  information,  or  write 'to  us  and 
we  wih  see  that  you  get  one  by  return  mail. 

MAJESTIC  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  2017  Morgan  Street.  St 
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her  little  home,  a visitor  at  the 
world’s  fair,  saw  a portiere  made  of 
corn,  which  she  greatly  admired,  and 
she  sent  the  following  directions  for 
making  it:  Select  the  largest  and 

most  perfectly  formed  of  yellow  corn 
grains,  soak  them  in  warm  water  sev- 
eral hours  until  they  are  soft  enough 
to  allow  a small  darning  needle  to 
pass  through  them  from  root  to  top. 
Then  string  on  waxed  carpet  thread 
the  first  grain  with  the  point  up- 
ward, the  next  with  the  point  down- 
ward, so  on  to  .the  end  of  the  thread, 
each  point  touching  another.  Allow 
an  extra  ten  or  twelve  inches  on  ev- 
ery string  for  the  shrinking  of  the 
corn  when  it  becom  s dry.  Each 
string  represents  an  hour’s  work. 

Forty  threads  are  enough  for  a 
single  door.  Fit  slender  brass  rod 
with  spring  ends  in  the  door  way  and 
on  this  by  means  of  small  brass  rings 
hang  the  golden  strings.  Sew  the 
rings  to  narrow  yellow  ribbon  about 
an  inch  apart  to  prevent  any  unsight- 
ly gaps  which  might  otherwise  occur. 
In  a room  where  the  prevailing  colors 
were  brown  and  yellow,  the  shimmer- 
ing gold  and  amber  of  the  novel  cur- 
tain gave  a welcome  light. 

NELLA  MAYHEW. 

it 

After  Thoughts  on  Fruit. 

Guess  I’ll  give  my  way  of  making 
grape  butter,  since  I have  seen 
nothing  like  it  in  print.  For  half  a 
bushel  of  grapes  on  the  stem,  I take 
four  quarts  of  apple  sauce  and  three 
quarts  of  sugar.  The  grapes  are 
boiled  and  pressed  through  a colan- 
der, then  the  sugar  and  apple  sauce 
added,  and  the  butter  is  boiled  down 
until  of  the  required  consistency. 
When  canning  grapes,  I use  one-third 
apple  sauce,  which  makes  them  of  a 
much  milder  flavor. — Ellen  B. 


plete  treatise  on  the  culture  of  Hardy  Bulbs -All  by  mail  JO  cts 


These  Bulbs,  io  kinds.  ^ of  each,  different  colors,  will  make 
io  beautiful  little  pots  of  flowers  for  v inter.  or  io  clumps  of 
early  spring  flowers  for  your  garden.  Pot  or  plant  them  now. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Hvacinths.  Tulips,  Narcissus, 
Crocus.  Lilies  and  all  Hardy  or  Holland  Bulbs,  and  rare  new 
winter-flowering  plants  free  to  all  who  apply.  cM 

F Oil Y LEWIS  CHILDS.  Floral  Parke  K.  Y. 


Crocus,  Jonquils,  Ixias,  Spar- 
axis, Chinese  Sacred  Lilies, etc. 

Full  line  of  bulbs  for  winter 
and  early  spring  blooming. 

We  import  from  the  best  Hoi- 
land  growers  and  guarantee 
choice  bulbs. 

Seed  for  our  Bulb  Catalog  today 

The  Jewell  Nursery  Co. 
Box  lg  Lake  City,  Miou. 


FLOWERING  BULBS 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
All  kinds  of  flower  and  garden 
seeds,  tested  and  guaranteed 
“Your  moneys  worth  or  your 
money  back”.  Catalog  Free 
Samples  of  flower  seed,  gar- 
den seed  and  I O kinds  of  seed 

IS.  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


To  be  perfect,  pears  should  be  ri- 
pened in  a cool  dark  place.  Such  pears 
baked,  are  simply  delicious.  They 
should  be  baked  in  a dish  with  a 
cover  that  fits  closely,  and  a few 
large  table  raisins  should  be  baked 
with  them.  They  should  be  basted 
with  the  hot  syrup  several  times  while 
baking.  An  even  teaspoonful  of  gran- 
ulated gelatine  should  be  soaked  in 
a little  lemon  juice,  and  added  to 
the  juice  in  the  baking  dish,  then 
poured  over  the  pears  when  they  are 
removed  to  the  glass  dish  in  which 
they  are  to  be  served. — Agatha  Jones. 

I thought  everyone  knew  how  to 
make  peach  popovers,  but  as  no  one 
seems  to  have  sent  a recipe,  I’ve  de- 
cided to  send  mine.  Take  two  tea- 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
or  money  refunded. 

Write  for  booklet  on  beating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

3 Fornaae  St.,  Roc  he*  ter,  If  Y. 


Price  from 
$•2 . 00  to 
$12.00 


For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  gas. 


Make  Money 

yoa  free.  Old  established  

honorable,  easy  and  light;  at  home.  Make 
$3  to  $10  Per  day  ,nre-  Write  to  day. 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Box  1911  Detroit,  Mick. 


Men  or  women 
of  any  age  can 
make  big  mon- 
ey. We  teach 
bonee  Work 


Why  not  try  for  one  of  our  cash 
prizes  for  subscription*  ? S’-art  t*d*y. 
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cupfuls  of  sweet  milk,  two  and  a half 
teacupsful  of  sifted  flour,  one  table- 
spoonful of  butter,  two  eggs,  and  a 
saltspoonful  of  salt.  Mix  quickly,  and 
just  before  putting  into  the  gem  pans, 
stir  in  a teacupful  of  shredded  peaches 
that  have  been  cut  into  shreds.  Bake 
about  twenty  minutes,  in  a hot  oven, 
and  serve  at  once. — Lydia  Marie  Moot. 

I use  blackberries  and  apples, 
mixed,  for  puddings,  and  we  like  them 
better  than  we  do  when  either  fruit 
is  used  alone.  I chop  four  ounces  of 
beef  suet  until  very  fine,  then  rub  it 
into  six  ounces  of  flour,  and  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  I mix  this  into 
a soft  dough,  using  one  well  beaten 
egg  and  a little  water.  I roll  the 
dough  out,  without  kneading  it,  and 
line  a pudding  basin  with  it,  then  fill 
the  basin  with  equal  portions  of 
blackberries  and  apples  that  have  been 
pared  and  sliced  very  thin.  I sprinkle 
this  with  sugar  mixed  with  the  grated 
rind  of  a lemon,  add  one  teaspoonful 
of  water,  cover  with -the  remainder  of 
the  paste,  tie  a cloth  over  it,  and  let 
it  boil  for  an  hour  and  a half,  then 
turn  it  out  of  the  basin  and  serve  hot. 
The  water  must  be  boiling  hard  when 
the  pudding  it  put  into  it,  and  must 
boil  steadily  as  long  as  it  remains  in. 
This  is  nice  served  with  any  sauce,  or 
with  sweetened  cream.  — Mrs.  A.  C. 
Catlin. 

This  is  the  way  we  make  black- 
berry cordial:  To  one  quart  of 

blackberry  juice  add  one  pound  of 
white  sugar,  and  one  tablespoonful, 
each  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  nutmeg  and 
allspice.  Boil  all  together  for  half 
an  hour,  then  remove  from  the  fire 
and  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  Ja 
maica  rum.  Seal,  while  hot,  in 
strong  bottles.  The  usual  dose  is  a 
tablespoonful  three  times  a day,  but 
in  severe  cases  I double  the  dose. 
It  is  the  best  remedy  I know  for 
diarrhoea.  The  spices  are  absolute- 
ly indispensable.  — Mrs.  J.  D.  B. 

I hope  some  of  you  still  have  a few 
tomatoes  to  put  up,  for  I have  a fine 
recipe  for  tomato  butter  that  may 
be  new  to  you.  Remove  all  green 
stems  and  faulty  places  from  the  to- 
matoes, and  stew  them  until  they  are 
perfectly  soft,  then  press  them 
through  a sieve.  Return  the  juice 
to  the  fire,  and  let  it  cook  down  to 
half  the  quantity,  then  add  an  equal 
amount  of  stewed  apples,  and  to  each 
quart  of  this  mixture  add  one  cupful 
of  sugar.  If  spices  are  liked,  season 
to  taste  with  cinnamon  and  cloves. 
Cook  the  mixture  to  the  desired  con- 
sistency— this  is  a matter  of  taste — - 
and  seal  while  hot  in  glass  jars.  I 
think  you  will  pronounce  it  the  nicest 
butter  you  ever  tasted.  Lemon  can 
be  used,  if  liked.  The  apples  may  be 
put  through  a colander  before  being 
added  to  the  tomato — should  be,  in 
fact,  if  they  do  not  cook  up  quickly. — 
Mrs.  Emma  Clark. 

6^. 

SOME  TESTED  RECIPES. 

Gooseberry  Pudding. 

Make  a batter  of  one  pint  of  water, 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  three 
well-beaten  eggs,  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
and  a heaping  spoonful  of  butter.  Stir 
in  a cupful  and  a half  of  uncooked 
green  gooseberries,  pour  all  into  a 
pudding  dish  and  bake  until  the  ber- 
ries are  thoroughly  cooked.  Serve 
with  sugar  and  cream,  or  any  pre- 
ferred sauce. 

Pear  Custard. 

Make  a custard  of  one  cupful  milk, 
two  eggs,  a lump  of  butter,  and  sugar 
to  taste.  Pile  stewed  pears  in  a glass 
dish,  pour  the  custard  over  them,  and, 
when  cold,  dot  with  spoonfuls  of 
whipped  cream,  or  with  the  white  of 
egg  and  sugar  beaten  to  a stiff  froth. 
The  latter  is  best  if  the  custard  is 
to  be  eaten  warm,  as  the  whipped 
cream  would  melt. 

Apple  Rice. 

Pare  large,  perfect  apples,  remove 
the  cores,  without  breaking  the  apple, 
and  place  them  in  a baking  dish. 
Pour  over  them  a rich  syrup  of  sugar 
and  water,  flavored  with  a little  lemon 
rind,  and  cook  slowly  in  a moderate 
oven.  Remove  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  done,  and  before  they  break 
apart.  Place  them  in  a dish,  and 
fill  each  apple  with  plain  boiled  rice, 
sweetened  to  taste.  Place  a candied, 
or  preserved,  cherry  on  top  of  each, 
pour  boiled  rice  all  around  them,  then 
pour  over  the  whole  the  juice  in 
which  they  were  baked. 

C.  E.  WOOLLEY. 

Woolley,  Oregon. 


A Spinster’s  Children — VIII 

One  morning  Dr.  Eaton  asked  me 
to  drive  out  into  the  country  with 
him  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Mayberry — 
a well-to-do  farmer,  with  whose  fam- 
ily I had  had  a bowing  acquaintance 
for  many  years,  but  had  never  known 
intimately. 

“Who  is  sick  at  the  Mayberry’s,” 
I asked. 

“John,  the  eldest  boy,  shot  him- 
self a few  days  ago,”  was  the  start- 
ling response. 

“Shot  himself!  An  accident?” 

“No;  attempted  suicide — the  direct 
result  of  high-handed  arbitrariness  on 
the  part  of  the  parents.  And  they 
won’t  admit,  even  now,  that  they 
have  been  at  all  to  blame.  I am 
hoping  you  may  be  able  to  influence 
them  for  the  good  of  all  concerned.” 

“Mercy!”  I exclaimed,  in  blank 
amazement,  “what  do  you  suppose  I 
can  do?” 

‘Perhaps  nothing  more,  today,  than 
make  a beginning.  If  only  they  could 
be  made  to  see  that  parents  are  not 
always  wise  and  children  not  always 
ignorant,  we  might  use  that  as  a 
foundation  for  further  instruction 
that  would  prevent  another  attempt 
at  suicide.” 

“Another  attempt!  Surely  you  do 
not  fear  that?” 

“Why  not?  John  regrets  that  he 
did  not  succeed  this  time.  I have 
tried  to  make  his  parents  see  that, 
since  they  are  responsible  for  John’s 
existence,  they  are  under  obligations 
to  make  that  existence  a blessing 
rather  than  a curse;  but  they  boast- 
fully reply  that  the  will  of  the  parents 
should  be  law  in  every  family,  and  is 
so  in  theirs.  They  believe  in  forcing  a 
child  to  obey,  whether  there  is  good 
reason  for  it  or  not,  and  John  de- 
clares that  they  make  a habit  of  re- 
quiring the  most  silly  and  unreason- 
able acts  of  submission,  simply  to 
show  their  authority.” 

“That  may  be  his  way  of  looking 
at  it — ” I began,  but  the  doctor  in- 
terrupted. 

“H'e  has  given  me  proof  of  his  as- 
sertion. And  from  what  they  say, 
themselves,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they 
believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parent 
to  break  the  child’s  will  or  break  his 
neck.  In  one  case,  they  admit  that 
a certain  order  they  gave  was  a mis- 
take, but  even  though  they  recog- 
nized that  fact,  they  still  insisted  upon 
obedience  in  order  that  parental  au- 
thority might  be  properly  vindicated. 
Such  stupidity  makes  me  tired!” 

“It  is  a difficult  question  to  decide,” 

I replied.  “If  a child  sins,  the  par- 
ent is  blamed,  and  in  view  of  that 
fact  alone  it  is  proper  that  he  should 
control  its  conduct.  You  know  I 
never  have  believed  in  allowing  the 
child  to  rule.” 

“You  settle  the  question  in  this 
wise,  I presume,”  replied  the  doctor, 
with  withering  sarcasm:  “Since  it  is 

the  child’s  duty  to  obey,  it  follows  that 
it  is  the  parents’  duty  to  command — 
or  rather  his  prerogative;  and  thi- 
wisdom  of  the  command  must  never 
be  questioned.” 

“I  did  not  say  so.  The  parent  is 
older,  has  had  more  experience,  and 
is  usually  wiser;  he  is,  consequently, 
the  child’s  natural  instructor.  It  is 
his  province  to  teach  and  discipline 
the  child.” 

"And  to  break  its  will,”  interrupted 
the  doctor,  contemptuously.  “Break 
and  destroy  the  grandest  endowment 
God  has  given  humanity.” 

“I  am  just  as  much  opposed  to 
that  old  idea  of  discipline  as  you  are,” 

I retorted.  “I  do  not  believe  in  at- 
tempting to  destroy  the  individuality 
of  the  child.  Let  it  be  itself,  but 
aid  it,  instruct  it,  discipline  It,  and 
make  that  discipline  of  such  a char- 
acter that  the  child  can  see  its  worth, 
and  cannot  dispute  it.” 

“As  far  as  my  observation  goes,” 
said  the  doctor,  “the  child  becomes 
insubordinate  only  when  demands  are 
made  upon  it  without  reason.  Let 
him  see  the  wisdom  and  propriety 
of  the  demands,  and  he  will  obey  with- 
out question.” 

“The  command  may  be  good  and 
wise,  and  still  the  child  may  not  see 
it.  None  of  us  see  what  is  good 
for  us,  at  ,all  times,  or  when  the  good 
is  first  presented.  Many  of  us  have 
lived  to  regret  that  we  were  not  pre- 
vented from  doing  what  we  once  be- 
lieved would  add  to  our  happiness. 
When  I was  a child,  I decided  against 
a musical  career.  My  parents  be- 
lieved that  I should  be  given  the 
right  to  choose.  I wish,  now,  that 
mother  had  insisted  upon  my  doing 
what  she  then  believed  was  best  for 
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me.  I wish  she  had  insisted  upon 
my  practicing,  even  though  she  had 
been  obliged  to  whip  me,  for  I can 
see,  today;  what  a musical  education 
would  have  done  for  me.” 

“If  parents  were  always  wise — ” be- 
gan the  doctor. 

“There’s  just  where  the  trouble 
lies.  They  are  not  always  wise — but 
they  are  seldom  less  lacking  in  wis- 
dom than  their  children.  When  a 
parent  is  obliged  constantly  to  re- 
mind the  child  of  his  authority,  he 
really  has  no  authority,  and  the  re- 
lation between  the  two  will  neces- 
sarily be  of  short  duration.” 

“The  less  a man  knows  the  more 
arbitrary  he  is,”  responded  the  doc- 
tor. 

“Exaetly,  and  the  shorter  his 
reign.” 

“Even  though  the  separation  must 
come  by  the  suicidal  route!  Do  you 
mean  that  things  must  take  their 
course  until  suicide  intervenes?’’ 

“You  know  very  well  I do  not  mean 
that,”  I replied,  trying  to  keep  my 
temper.  ‘What  I do  mean  is  that, 
in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  sense  in 
trying  to  patch  up  a peace  between 
John  and  his  parents.  They  are  both 
in  the  wrong,  and  they’ll  never  get 
in  the  right  until  they  have  (been 
separated  for  a while.  If  you  wish. 
I'll  try  to  pursuade  the  parents  to 
send  John  away  for  a while.” 

The  doctor  made  no  reply,  but  I 
was  sure  he  thought  the  idea  a good 
one,  so  proceeded  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

“In  cases  of  high-handed  arbitra- 
riness on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and 
superlative  obstinacy  on  the  part  of 
the  child,  I think  the  law  should  step 
between — appoint  a board  of  arbitra- 
tion, or  something  of  the  sort,  and 
separate  them  until  they  have  both 
annexed  a little  wisdom.  There  are 
people  who  were  never  intended  for 
parents,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  they  should  be  allowed  to  spoil 
a child’s  life  and  disposition  simply 
because  they  chanced  to  bring  it  into 
the  world.” 

Well,  I carried  my  point  so  far  as 
the  parents  are  concerned,  and  John 
is  going  to  spend  a year  at  a military 
academy.  And  now  I am  trying  to 
decide  how  one  may  draw  the  line 
between  arbitrariness  and  wise  pa- 
rental authority.  I believe  many  pa- 
rents are  arbitrary  simply  because 
they  don’t  dare  be  anything  else,  and 
that  many  more  are  so  because  they 
have  never  given  the  subject  a 
thought,  and  so  have  no  idea  how 
autocratic  they  are,  and  others  are 
arbitrary  simply  because  their  parents 
were  so.  I am  sure  there  are  very 
few  who  are  arbitrary  just  because 
they  love  to  domineer,  and  take  pleas- 
ure in  making  their  children  unhappy. 

If  ever  I should  have  children — but 
there’s  no  hope  of  that.  I have  quar- 
reled with  the  only  man  who  might 
represent  the  type  of  fatherhood — I 
mean,  who  might  make  a good  father 
— Oh,  I can’t  seem  to  put  it  into  in- 
telligent English! 
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Apples  in  Their  Season 

Octavla  Jackson. 

Apples  can  be  had  fresh  nearly,  or 
quite,  the  year  around  and  can  be 
served  in  numberless  ways.  Nothing 
makes  a prettier  center-piece  for  the 
table  than  a pretty  dish  or  basket 
heaped  with  rosy-cheeked  apples.  A 
big  mellow  apple,  eaten  before  break- 
fast. gives  one  an  appetite,  and  has  a 
medicinal  value  not  to  be  ignored.  If 
people  would  eat  apples  more  freely 
they  would  have  less  trouble  from 
clogged  systems.  A roasted  or  baked 
apple  makes  a very  soothing  poultice 
for  a “rising.” 

A pretty  and  toothsome  salad  may 
be  made  by  mixing  raw  chopped  ap- 
ples with  cabbage,  celery  or  lettuce 
(or  a mixture  of  all  three),  adding  a 
few  nut  meats  and  using  the  mixture 
to  stuff  big  sweet  peppers  or  tomatoes 
from  which  the  centers  have  been 
scooped,  then  covered  with  any  nice 
salad  dressing. 

Following  are  some  of  my  tested 
recipes: 

Apple  Snow. 

Whip  the  whites  of  four  eggs  to  x 
stiff  froth  with  two-thirds  cupful  of 
sugar,  add  one  cupful  of  stewed  or 
baked  apple,  stirring  it  in  gradually, 
and  whip  till  white  and  stiff.  It  may 
be  heaped  on  a pretty  dish  and  served, 
or  poured  into  an  agate  pan  and 
steamed,  or  baked  till  the  eggs  are 
done.  A dusting  of  nutmeg  or  cinna- 
mon may  be  added,  but  I prefer  to 
make  a nutmeg  cake  of  the  yolks  and 
serve  with  it. 

naked  Apples. 

Out  out  the  blossom  and  stem  ends  of 
tart  apples,  then  in  one  end  put  some 
sugar  and  a little  cinnamon,  and  bake 
till  soft.  Serve  either  warm  or  cold. 
Sweet  apples  require  a longer  time  for 
baking  than  sour  apples,  and  are  better 
if  a little  water  is  added  while  baking. 
They  require  two  or  three  hours,  and 
when  done  are  a rich  dark  color. 

For  an  extra  fine  dish  pare  and  core 
tart  apples,  place  in  pan,  fill  the  cavity 
with  sugar  and  butter,  sprinkle  cinna- 
mon or  nutmeg  over  them,  bake,  and 
serve  with  cream  or  milk. 

Apple  Dumplings. 

Pare  the  apples  and  take  out  the 
cores  with  a corer.  Make  a good  rich 
biscuit  dough,  and  roll  out  pieces  large 
enough  to  cover  one  apple,  put  the  ap- 
ple on  it  and  pinch  the  edges  together 
so  it  will  not  break  while  cooking. 
Drop  in  boiling  water  and  boil  long 
enough  to  cook  the  apple. 

Baked  Apple  Dumplings. 

Prepare  as  you  would  for  boiling,  ex- 
cept that  the  place  where  the  core  is 
taken  out  should  be  filled  with  sugar 
and  cinnamon.  Put  them  in  a pan,  and 
bake  slowly  till  done.  Sometimes  I 
steam  them  about  an  hour  and  then 
bake  till  brown  on  top. 

Sauee  for  Apple  Dumplings. 

Put  a pint  of  milk  in  a double  boiler 
(a  pudding  pan  set  in  a skillet  of  boil- 
ing water  will  do).  Beat  an  egg.  one 
cupful  of  sugar  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter  together.  Stir  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour  in  half  a cupful  of 
water.  Add  these  ingredients  to  the 
milk  and  stir  till  it  thickens. 

Apple  Cobbler. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a shallow  pud- 
ding pan  with  stewed  apples  mashed 
fine,  sweetened  and  seasoned  to  taste. 
Cover  with  a rich  biscuit  dough  rolled 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  thick.  Bake 
till  the  crust  is  done. 

Apple  Roll. 

Roll  pieces  of  rich  biscuit  dough 
quite  thin;  cover  with  stewed  apples, 
seasoned  to  t aste,  and  roll  up;  then 
pinch  the  edges  to  keep  the  fruit  from 
cooking  out;  prick  with  a fork  and 
bake  one  hour.  The  apple  sauce  should 
be  quite  thick.  I use  pieces  of  dough 
about  the  size  of  pie  plates.  I some- 
times pour  a cupful  of  hot  water  in  the 
pan  after  they  bake  a few  minutes. 

Sauce  for  Apple  Roll  or  Cobbler. 

Pare,  slice  and  stew  one  apple;  mash 
fine,  add  one  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
half  a cupful  of  sugar,  one  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  cornstarch  wet  in  a lit- 
tle cold  water,  and  a cupful  of  boiling 
water,  and  let  boil  for  five  minutes. 
Flavor  to  taste. 

Apple  Custard. 

Bake  four  large  apples,  scoop  the 
pulp  from  the  skins,  press  through  a 
sieve,  add  to  a pint  of  boiled  custard. 
It  can  be  flavored  with  lemon  or  nut- 
meg. This  is  very  fine. 

Apple  Snow  (2). 

Take  some  nice  apples  and  bake  till 
soft.  Remove  skins  and  cores  and  beat 
till  smooth  and  fine;  then  add  one-half 
cupful  of  sugar  and  the  white  of  one 
egg.  Beat  till  the  mixture  will  hold 
on  a spoon.  This  is  nice  to  pour  over  a 
custard.  Season  to  suit  the  taste. 

Dutch  Apple  Cake. 

One  pint  of  sifted  flour,  pinch  of  salt, 
one-half  cupful  of  sugar  and  a scant 
teaspoonful  of  soda.  Sift  together 
three  times.  Beat  one  egg  with  a cup- 
ful of  sour  milk.  Rub  a third  of  a 
cupful  of  butter  in  the  flour,  thorough- 
ly; then  mix  in  the  liquid,  making  a 
soft  dough.  Spread  this  one-half  inch 
thick  in  a well-greased  pan.  Pare,  core 
and  cut  into  eighths  about  five  or  six 
apples;  arrange  them  sharp  edge  down 
on  top  of  the  dough,  pressing  down  so 
that  they  are  partly  mbedded  in  The 
dough.  Sprinkle  generously  with  sugar, 
bits  of  butter  and  cinnamon.  Bake  for 
about  half  an  hour.  Serve  hot  or  cold, 
with  or  without  sauce. 

Apple  Mince-Meat. 

Two  pounds  of  apples,  pared  and 
chopped;  three-fourths  pound  of  beef 
suet,  cleared  of  strings;  one  pound  of 
currants;  one-half  pound  of  raisins, 
seeded  and  chopped;  one-fourth  pound 
of  chopped  citron;  juice  and  grated 
rind  of  one  lemon;  one  tablespoonful 
each  of  cinnamon  and  allspice;  one 
teaspoonful  each  of  cloves  and  mace: 
two  pounds  of  brown  sugar;  one-half 
pint  of  brandy,  one  glass  of  wine  and 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt.  Pack  down 
in  stone  jars,  cover  closely,  and  keep 


in  a cool  place.  Good  fruit  juice  may 
be  used  in  place  of  the  brandy  arid 
wine. 

Stuffed  Apples. 

Select  apples  of  unjform  size,  remove 
the  cores  and  some  of  the  apple,  so  as 
to  make  a little  cup.  Fill  this  with  a 
dressing  of  bread  crumbs  and  chopped 
meat.  Bake  carefully,  so  the  skins 
will  remain  unbroken.  This  is  nice  to 
serve  with  roast  pork.  A garnish  of 
parsley  adds  to  the  appearance  of  the 
dish. 

Apple  Shortcake. 

Pare,  core  and  cut  eight  sour  apples 
into  eighths.  Put  them  in  an  earthen 
dish  with  a tablespoonful  of  butter, 
one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  a pinch  of 
cinnamon  and  nutmeg  and  the  juice 
and  rind  of  a lemon,  if  liked.  Cocer 
and  bake  till  dark  red  and  soft.  Spread 
between  layers  of  shortcake,  serve  with 
cream  or  boiled  custard.  This  is  nice 
to  put  between  the  layers  of  any  cake. 

Brown  Betty. 

Fill  a pudding  pan  with  alternate 
layers  of  sliced  apples  and  bread 
crumbs,  putting  crumbs  on  top.  Sprin- 
kle each  layer  with  sugar  and  bits  of 
butter;  add  a little  nutmeg  or  cinna- 
mon, and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  till 
apples  are  done.  Some  apples  require 
more  cooking  than  others.  Canned  ap- 
ples may  be  used  instead  of  fresh 
fruit  which  .will  take  about  fifteen 
minutes  to  cook. 

OCTAVIA  JACKSON. 

Piggott,  Ark. 
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CTpples  jor  Winter 

Octavia  Jackson. 

Of  all  domestic  fruits  the  apple  takes 
first  rank,  because  of  its  abundance, 
palatability  and  healthfulness.  The 
old-fashioned  process  of  drying  is  still 
one  of  the  best. 

Cut  the  apples,  after  peeling,  in  slices 
of  uniform  thickness.  If  the  weather 
is  dry  and  hot,  slices  one-half  an  inch 
in  thickness  will  dry  through  nicely 
and  be  less  trouble  to  handle  than 
thinner  ones.  Spread  on  boards  in  the 
hot  sun,  taking  them  in  at  night,  till 
thoroughly  dry;  then  tie  up  securely  in 
sacks,  which  should  never  be  put  in  a 
damp,  musty  place.  I lay  my  sacks  of 
dried  fruit  in  the  sun  a day  or  two 
every  week  in  the  year,  and  have  never 
been  troubled  with  moths.  A good 
peeler,  with  corer  and  slicer  attached, 
will  pay  for  itself  in  one  day  if  you 
have  plenty  of  fruit.  The  rings  may  be 
hung  on  the  clothesline  to  dry,  but 
don’t  forget,  as  I did  once,  to  wash  the 
line  well  after  using  it  for  fruit,  or 
you  will  have  some  stained  garments. 

In  canning  apples,  I first  select  the 
over-ripe,  green  and  knotty  fruit  which, 
after  peeling  and  slicing,  I stew  in  as 
little  water  as  possible  till  it  is  thick 
and  mushy,  then  sweeten  to  taste  and 
fill  the  cans  while  boiling  hot.  These 
I use  for  pies. 

The  better  grades  of  apples  I peel 
and  quarter,  then  remove  the  cores  and 
drop  them  in  an  agate  pan  of  water, 
which  prevents  their  turning  dark. 
Then  I set  the  pan  on  the  stove  and 
cover  till  the  water  boils,  then  take  off 
the  cover  and  sprinkle  on  about  a cup- 
ful of  sugar  to  a quart  of  fruit.  Some 
apples  require  more,  some  less;  let 
them  barely  simmer  till  each  quarter  is 
so  clear  you  can  almost  see  through  it, 
and  pierce  it  with  a straw  easily,  yet 
it  remains  unbroken.  Take  the  pan  off 
the  stove  and  fill  the  cans  carefully 
with  the  fruit,  then  cover  with  the  hot 
syrup.  Seal,  and  next  winter  you  will 
have  a dessert  that  will  equal  Califor- 
nia peaches. 

Preserves  require  one  scant  pound  of 
sugar  and  one-fourth  cupful  of  water 
to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Make  a syrup 
of  the  sugar  and  water,  then  drop  in 
the  fruit  a little  at  a time.  Let  it  sim- 
mer till  tender,  then  dip  out  into  the 
jars.  When  all  is  done,  bring  the  syrup 
to  a boil,  fill  the  jars  and  seal. 

There  is  no  jelly,  in  my  estimation, 
which  equals  that  made  from  nice  tart 
crab  apples;  the  jelly  will  be  much 
clearer  and  nicer  if  the  fruit  is  firm 
and  hard,  even  green,  than  if  it  is  al- 
lowed to  ripen.  Cut  up  the  fruit,  cores, 
peelings  and  all,  put  in  a vessel,  just 
cover  with  water,  and  simmer  till  it 
falls  to  pieces.  Pour  the  fruit  in  the 
jellv  hag.  let  it  drain,  but  never 
squeeze  it.  Then  measure  the  juice, 
put  back  on  the  stove  and  let  boil  for 
twenty  minutes.  While  the  juice  is 
boiling  weigh  out  three-fourths  pound 
of  sugar  for  every  pint  of  juice,  put 
it  in  a pan  and  set  in  the  oven  to  heat. 
When  the  juice  has  boiled  long  enough, 
pour  in  the  hot  sugar.  It  will  hiss  and 
melt  at  once;  then  your  jelly  is  done. 

How  many  of  the  sisters  know  that 
the  cores  and  peelings  left  from  can- 
ning and  drying  make  nice  jelly?  If 
scarce  of  fruit  try  it,  following  the 
usual  recipe,  only  using  cores  and  peel- 
ings instead  of  whole  fruit. 

I have  made  nice  apple  butter,  using 
juice  from  cores  and  peelings  instead 
of  cider. 

Barberry  and  Apple  Jelly. 

Take  one  gallon  of  barberries  and 
one-half  gallon  of  tart  apples,  and  cook 
till  thoroughly  done  in  a little  water. 
Strain  and  proceed  as  for  other  jellies. 
This  is  nice  with  game  of  all  kinds. 

Sweet  Apple  Sweet  Pickle*. 

Peel,  quarter  and  core  the  fruit,  and 
for  every  seven  pounds  allow  three 
pound's  of  sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cinnamon,  one  of  cloves  and  one  of  all- 
spice. Tie  the  spices  in  a thin  cloth. 
Put  all  in  a preserving  kettle,  cover 
with  good  cider  vnegar;  boil  slowly 
till  there  is  just  syrup  enough  to  cover. 
These  may  be  kept  in  stone  jars,  cov- 
ered with  plates,  and  tied  securely  with 
cotton  batting. 

Cloved  Apples. 

Select  your  reddest  apples,  which 
should  be  quite  firm  and  of  medium 
size.  Weigh,  pare  and  measure  out 
three-fourths  of  a pound  of  sugar  to 
each  pound  of  fruit.  Put  the  sugar  in 
a brass  kettle  with  water  enough  to 
make  a syrup.  When  it  boils  skim  and 
drop  in  the  apples,  quartered,  and  sim- 
mer till  clear,  but  not  broken;  skim  out 
and  put  in  wide-mouthed  jars  or 
glasses.  Drop  in  the  syrup  one-half 


dozen  cloves  to  each  pound  of  sugar 
and  some  of  the  red  peelings  of  the 
fruit.  Cook  till  the  syrup  jellies,  skim 
out  the  peelings,  but  leave  the  cloves, 
and  pour  it  over  the  apples.  This  is 
nice  with  fowl  and  game. 

Winter  apples  will  keep  nicely  till 
May  if  packed  in  the  oat-bins.  They 
must  be  well  covered  to  keep  out  mice. 

it 

MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES. 

Baked  Crab  Apples. 

Wash,  quarter  and  core  large,  ripe 
crab  apples,  put  them  in  a stewpan,  dot 
them  with  bits  of  butter,  sprinkle  with 
sugar,  grate  a little  lemon  peel  over 
them,  pour  in  a little  hot  water,  and 
let  them  bake  until  done.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream,  flavored  with  lemon 
extract.- — Mrs.  C.  K.  Plumb,  Lawrence, 
Kan. 

Canned  Crab  Apples. 

Select  sound,  well-colored  fruit,  re- 
move stems  and  blossoms,  wash,  pack 
closely  in  glass  jars,  cover  with  clear 
syrup  made  of  equal  quantities  of  sugar 
and  water,  boiled  and  skimmed.  Place 
covers  on  loosely  and  steam  in  a boil- 
er until  the  fruit  can  be  easily  pierced 
with  a fork.  Fill  the  jars  up  full,  with 
the  contents  of  one  of  them,  for  they 
will  shrink  as  they  cool.  Screw  on 
covers  closely,  and  set  away.  I have 
canned  many  varieties  of  fruit  in  this 
way,  and  never  have  any  trouble  in 
keeping  it  perfectly.  I nailed  lath  to- 
gether to  make  a rack  that  fits  into  the 
bottom  of  my  wash  boiler,  and  keeps 
the  cans  from  touching  the  bottom. — 
Mrs.  Cora  Ostrom,  Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 

Canned  Crab  Apples. 

Prick  perfect  crab  apples  with  a 
fork,  the  nsteam  them  until  they  begin 
fork,  then  steam  them  until  they  begin 
and  drop  into  boiling  syrup.  Let  them 
boil  for  about  five  minutes,  then  seal 
in  glass  jars,  filling  the  jars  as  full  as 
possible.  They  are  very  fine. — Mrs. 
Carrie  Bingham. 

Maple  Apples. 

Pare,  halve  and  core  half  a dozen 
large  round  cooking  apples,  and  place 
in  a porcelain  kettle  with  two  cupfuls 
of  water  and  a large  cupful  of  maple 
syrup.  Do  not  crowd  the  apples  in  the 
dish.  Turn  them  carefully  with  a fork 
when  the  edges  begin  to  look  clear. 
Let  them  simmer  until  tender,  then 
serve,  cold,  with  whipped  cream.  You 
will  find  them  delicious. 

If  you  do  not  have  the  maple  syrup, 
use  white  sugar  and  a few  bits  of 
ginger  root,  and  you  will,  have  a very 
acceptable  dish. — J.  O.  C.,  Spirit  Lake, 
Iowa. 

Crab  Apple  Catsup. 

Chop  four  pounds  of  crab  apples 
quite  fine,  add  a pound  and  a half  of 
sugar,  a pint  of  vinegar,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  cloves  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cinnamon.  Let  this  become  thoroughly 
cooked,  add  a little  salt,  and  it  is  done. 
Either  the  Whitney  crab  or  the  Hyslop 
may  be  used  for  catsup. — Mrs.  C.  E. 
Franklin. 

Chipped  Pears. 

Mix  together  eight  pounds  of  pears, 
cut  into  small  pieces,  four  pounds  of 
sugar  and  four  lemons,  cut  fine,  using 
juice,  pulp  and  rind.  Let  it  cook  until 
it  becomes  clear  and  thick,  then  add  a 
jar  of  preserved  or  crystallized  ginger, 
cut  up  fine;  let  it  cook  a minute  longer, 
and  remove  from  the  fire.— Mrs.  Chas. 
Napper,  Portland,  N.  Y. 

Canned  Grapes. 

First,  select  a grape  that  keeps  well. 
The  common  Concord  is  not  likely  to 
prove  sa  tisfactory  when  canned  in  any 
way.  The  grape  should  be  of  a solid, 
meaty  variety,  such  as  the  Goethe,  Jef- 
ferson, Duchess,  Iona  or  Campbell’s 
Early.  Pick  the  grapes  from  the  stem, 
being  careful  not  to  break  the  skins; 
then  pack  them  into  hot  jars,  shaking 
them  down  so  as  to  get  them  as  closely 
packed  as  possible.  Now  pour  boiling 
water  over  them,  let  it  stand  for  a few 
minutes,  drain  it  off,  pour  on  more 
boiling  water,  and  repeat  four  or  five 
times.  Have  ready  a thin  syruo  which 
must  now  be  poured  over,  boiling  hot, 
and  seal  the  jars  at  once.  I have 
canned  grapes  in  this  way  for  years, 
and  never  lost  a can,  while  they  keep 
so  well  that  they  are  sure  to  please  the 
most  fastidious. — Mrs.  G.  W.  Alexander, 
Peru,  Neb. 

Baked  Pie  Plant. 

If  pie  plant  is  kept  cut  down,  it  will 
be  found  seasonable  all  through  the 
summer.  When  baked,  it  has  a differ- 
ent flavor  than  when  cooked  in  any 
other  way,  and  is  good  any  time.  Cut 
it  into  pieces  an  inch  in  length.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  peel  it,  unless  it  seems 
to  be  old  and  tough;  in  fact,  it  is  bet- 
ter not  to  do  it,  for  the  color  is  all  in 
the  peeling.  Put  it  into  a baking  dish, 
with  an  equal  weight  in  sugar,  add  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  a cupful  of  chopped 
raisins,  and  butter  cut  into  bits  and 
scattered  over  the  top.  Pour  over  a 
tablespoonful  of  water,  just  to  start  it, 
cover  the  dish  closely,  and  let  it  bake 
in  a moderate  oven  until  thoroughly 
done. — J.  E.  W.,  Woolley,  Ore. 

Apple  Porcupine. 

Take  eight  apples,  one  cupful  of 
granulated  sugar,  the  juice  and  rind  of 
half  a lemon,  one  pint  of  water,  one- 
half  cupfui  of  powdered  sugar,  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  and  one  cupful  of 
blanched  almonds.  Core  the  apples  be- 
fore paring  thfim,  so  as  to  keep  them 
whole.  Cut  two  of  them  into  quarters, 
and  slice  them  lengthwise.  Boil  the 
sugar  and  water,  and  when  it  has  been 
skimmed  put  the  six  whole  apples  into 
it  and  let  them  cook  until  they  are  ten- 
der; then  remove  them  carefully  so  as 
not  to  break  them.  Do  not  stir  the 
syrup  while  it  is  boiling,  or  it  may 
granulate.  Stew  the  sliced  apples, 
mash  them,  and  add  them  to  the  syrup 
with  the  lemon  juice  and  rind,  and  let 
all  boil  together  until  smooth.  Rub  it 
smooth,  with  a potato  masher,  if  neces- 
sary, then  set  it  aside  to  cool  a little. 
Now  fill  the  spaces  in  and  around  the 
whole  apples  with  this  apple  marma- 
lade. Beat  the  whites  of  eggs  light  and 
dry.  putting  in  sugar  very  lightly,  and 
spread  this  meringue  over  the  apples, 
then  stick  in  the  almonds,  which  have 
previously  been  blanched  by  soaking 
them  in  hot  water  until  the  skin  slips 


TERRIBLE  SCALY  ECZEMA. 

Eruptions  Appeared  on  Chest,  and 

Face  and  Neck  Were  All  Broken 
Out — Cured  by  Cuticura. 

“I  had  an  eruption  appear  on  my 
chest  and  body  and  extend  upwards 
and  downwards,  so  that  my  neck  and 
face  were  all  broken  out;  also  my 
arms  and  the  lower  limbs  as  far  as 
the  knees.  I at  first  thought  it  was 
prickly  heat.  But  soon  scales  or  crusts 
formed  where  the  breaking  out  was. 
Instead  of  going  to  a physician,  I pur- 
chased a complete  treatment  of  the 
Cuticura  Remedies,  in  which  I had 
great  faith,  and  all  was  satisfactory. 
A year  or  two  later  the  eruption  ap- 
peared again,  only  a little  lower;  but 
before  it  had  time  to  spread  I pro- 
cured another  supply  of  the  Cuticura 
Remedies,  and  continued  their  use 
until  the  cure  was  complete.  It  is 
now  five  years  since  the  last  attack, 
and  have  not  seen  any  signs  of  a re- 
turn. I have  more  faith  in  Cuticura 
Remedies  for  skin  diseases  than  any- 
thing I know  of.  Emma  E.  Wilson. 
Liscomb,  Iowa,  Oct.  1,  1905.” 


Important  and 
Exceptional  Offer 

I will  mail  you  for  $2.00  two  formulas  for 
making  Tartarine  for  solidifying  fruit  Juice  into 
jellies,  jam,  preserves,  fruit  butters,  marmalades 
and  candy;  the  only  authentic  working  formulas 
for  commercial  and  domestic  canning  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  meats,  fish,  pickling.  Worcestershire 
sauce,  catsups  and  all  table  condiments.  Esti- 
mates on  plants.  Absolute  results  guaranteed. 

W.O.  HEMLOW,  Ellensburg.Wash. 

Souvenir  Post  Cards 


EVERYBODY  IS  COLLECTING  THEM. 

Write  for  my  special  offer.  Just  to  get  ac- 
quainted I will  mail  you  a set  of  14  of  the  most 
beautiful  colored  view  cards  you  ever  saw  for 
2o  cents;  or  5 for  10  cents. 

F.  W.  LANGE, 

G58  Haddon  Ave.  Chicago,  III. 


increase:  your,  income:! 

AGENTS  WANTED  for 


agreeable  work  selling  our  monuments 
and  headstones.  Devote  partor  whole  time. 
You  can  save  your  friends  money.  Write 
for  our  liberal  offer.  Moore  Monument  Co. 
Dept.  36,  Sterling,  111. 


Fruit  Driers, 


Evaporators 
Prices  from 
$3.50  Up. 

You  can  save  all  your  fruit,  ber- 
ries, sweet  corn,  etc.,  and  are  a 
first-class  kitchen  safe  for  keep- 
ing pies,  cakes,  etc.  Address 

STUTZMAN.  LIGONIER,  INDIANA. 


Canning  Business,  Free 

INFORMATION 

MODERN  CANNER  CO..  Bridgeport,  Ala. 


off  easily.  Let  them  stand  in  cold 
water,  after  the  blanching  process,  un- 
til they  are  ready  to  use.  When  stuck 
irregularly  all  over  the  dish  of  apples 
they  look  very  much  like  a fretful 
porcupine,  and  make  a most  desirable 
dessert. — D.  E.  W.,  "Woolley,  Ore. 

Pickled  Grapes. 

Pick  nice  bunches  of  grapes,  on  a dry 
day,  and  clip  off  all  the  poor  ones  with 
a pair  of  sharp  scissors.  When  clean 
lay  them  in  a stone  jar  until  it  is  near- 
ly full.  Make  a syrup  of  sugar  and 
vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of  seven 
cupfuls  of  sugar  to  one  of  vinegar.  Let 
it  boil,  skim  It.  and  set  it  aside  to  cool. 
When  it  has  become  quite  cool,  pour  it 
over  the  grapes.  Let  them  stand  for 
five  days,  then  drain  off  the  syrup,  let 
it  boil  until  it  is  quite  thick  and  pour 
it  over  the  grapes  again,  after  cooling. 
Put  a plate  on  them  to  hold  them  under 
the  syrup;  tie  thick  paper  over  all. 
and  put  them  in  the  cellar.  They  will 
keep  perfectly  for  a long  time  if  you 
can  keep  from  eating  them. — Mrs.  S.  H. 
H.,  Cordell.  Okla. 

Brandied  Peaches. 

Put  the  peaches  in  boiling  water,  for 
a moment,  so  that  the  peel  may  be  eas- 
ily removed.  Make  a syrup  of'  half  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  half  a teacupful  of 
water — using  this  amount  for  each 
pound  of  the  peaches.  Skim  the  syrup, 
then  put  in  the  peaches  and  let  them 
boil  very  gently  until  tender,  but  no 
longer.  Take  them  out  and  fill  your 
jajrs.  then  remove  the  syrup  from  the 
fire,  and  to  ever  pound  of  peaches,  add 
half  a pint  of  the  best  brandy.  Pour 
this  over  the  peaches,  and  seal  the  jars. 
— Mrs.  E.  W.  Sullivan,  Mora,  Mo. 

To  Cook  Cranberries. 

Pick  over  the  cranberries,  removing 
all  that  have  begun  to  decay,  wash 
them,  and  put  them  on  to  boil  in  a 
small  quantity  of  cold  water.  Let  them 
boil  steadily  for  an  hour,  then  strain 
them  through  a sieve,  or  fine  cloth; 
pour  back  into  the  stewpan,  and  to 
every  cupful  of  the  juce  add  one  cup- 
ful of  granulated  sugar,  and  let  it  boil 
for  another  hour.  Just  before  taking 
them  from  the  fire,  add  corn  starch  to 
thicken.  (Why  corn  starch?  Mine  will 
thicken  without  that. — R.  M.)  When 
making  jelly.  I add  a teaspoonful  and 
a half  of  corn  starch  to  each  quart  of 
the  juice.  If  you  want  a change,  use 
maple  sugar  sweetening  instead  of  the 
granulated  sugar. — Mrs.  Henry  D.  West, 
Waterville,  Vt. 
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Crab  Apples  in  Season 

By  the  Woodward  Girls. 

Take  almost  any  favorite  recipe  for 
the  use  of  apples  in  their  season,  and 
you  will  find  that  you  can  substitute 
crab  apples  with  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. We  like  them  better  than  most 
of  the  standard  apples  for  pies,  pud- 
dings or  for  sauce,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  can  equal  them  for  baking.  They 
are  not  quite  as  good  as  the  standards 
for  frying,  but  still  they  make  a very 
acceptable  dish.  They  do  not  cook  quite 
as  quickly,  however,  and  they  should 
be  cooked  less  rapidly. 

This  is  the  way  we  prepare 

Fried  Crab  Apples. 

Pare  the  crab  apples,  if  they  are  of 
the  variety  having  tough  skins,  but  not 
otherwise.  Cut  them  into  quarters,  re- 
move the  cores,  and  steam  them  on  a 
cloth  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  steamer 
until  they  begin  to  be  tender;  then  put 
them  into  a hot  skillet  with  a mixture 
of  butter  and  meat  drippings,  or  with 
bacon  grease  alone,  if  preferred;  sprin- 
kle a little  sugar  over  them,  and  let 
them  fry  until  they  begin  to  break 
apart.  They  should  be  slightly  browned 
when  served.  Cooked  in  this  way,  we 
use  them  as  a vegetable.  They  are  fine 
served  with  fresh  pork. 

Crab  Apple  Custard. 

Take  two  quarts  of  ripe  crab  apples, 
pared  and  quartered,  and  cook  until 
very  tender  in  as  small  an  amount  of 
water  as  is  possible — two  tablespoon- 
fuls will  do,  if  they  are  set  on  the  back 
of  the  range,  covered  closely  and  al- 
lowed to  simmer  slowly  until  the  juice 
is  extracted.  While  they  cook,  add  the 
grated  rind  and  the  juice  of  half  a 
large  lemon,  also  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar  and  one  of  butter.  When  the 
apples  are  cooked  to  a mash,  remove 
them  from  the  fire  and  beat  until  they 
form  a smooth  paste,  then  stir  in  one 
cupful  of  stale  bread  crumbs  into  which 
you  have  stirred  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour.  Stir  well,  and  add  one  well- 
beaten  egg,  then  turn  into  a buttered 
dish  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Serve  with 
hard  sauce. 

Crap  Apple  Cake. 

Use  any  tried  recipe  for  layer  cake, 
and  finish  with  filling  and  frosting  of 
crab  apples,  and  see  if  you  do  not  win 
the  applause  of  your  family. 

To  make  the  filling,  mix  together  one 
cupful  of  confectioner’s  sugar,  the 
white  of  one  egg  and  a cupful  of  grat- 
ed crab  apples.  Beat  all  together  lor 
thirty-five  minutes,  adding  any  flavor- 
ing desired — or  none  at  all,  as  you 
like.  We  use  lemon  extract. 

The  frosting  is  made  by  boiling  one 
cupful  of  sugar  until  it  “hairs.”  then 
allowing  it  to  cool  a little,  when  the 
well-beaten  whites  of  two  eggs,  a pinch 
of  salt  and  a pinch  of  cream  of  tartar 
should  be  stirred  in.  Let  it  become 
quite  cool,  then  add  grated  apple  to 
taste,  and  spread  it  on  the  cake  just 
before  serving. 

Crab  Apple  Salad. 

Chop  three  heads  of  celery  and  six 
gherkins,  mix,  and  chill,  but  do  not  al- 
low to  freeze.  Just  before  serving, 
chop  crab  apples,  after  having  pared 
them,  and  mix  a pint  of  the  chopped 
apples  with  half  a cupful  of  chopped 
walnut  meats.  Add  this  to  the  celery 
and  gherkins,  and  mix  with  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  mayonnaise  dressing 
to  which  a little  cream  has  been  added. 

Crab  Apple  Dumplings. 

Make  a rich  baking  powder  pastry, 
roll  it  thin,  cut  it  into  squares,  and 
place  crab  apples,  pared,  cored  and 
quartered  in  the  center  of  each.  Draw 
the  pastry  around  the  apples,  press  it 
firmly  together,  and  cook.  These 
dumplings  may  be  either  baked,  fried 
or  steamed.  If  they  are  to  be  steamed, 
place  them  close  together  on  a greased 
plate  that  will  fit  nicely  into  your 
steamer.  Be  sure  to  place  a folded 
cloth  under  the  cover  of  the  steamer, 
to  absorb  the  moisture  and  prevent  it 
from  falling  upon  the  dumplings  in 
drops.  These  dumplings  are  nice  served 
with  hard  sauce  or  sweetened  cream. 

Crab  Apple  Brown  Betty. 

Take  a cupful  each  of  toasted  bread 
crumbs  and  sugar,  add  a pint  of 
chopped  crab  apples,  a cupful  of 
chopped  raisins,  a teaspoonful  of  cin- 
namon, a half  teaspoonful  of  cloves 
and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Stir 
all  well  together,  and  bake  in  a 
buttered  pudding  dish  until  done.  Melt 
the  butter  before  stirring  it  in,  so  that 
the  crumbs  will  be  well  covered  with 
it.  If  the  apples  are  not  very  juicy, 
sprinkle  on  a teaspoonful  of  water,  as 
you  put  the  dish  into  the  oven.  Nut- 
meg may  be  used  instead  of  the  cin- 
namon and  cloves  if  preferred. 

Crab  Apples  and  Rice. 

Stew  crab  apples  whole  until  they 
are  nearly  done,  sweetening  to  taste. 
In  another  dish  cook  rice  in  water,  in 
the  usual  way.  Mix  them  together  and 
let  them  stand  on  the  back  of  the  range 
until  most  of  the  moisture  has  been  ab- 
sorbed, then  serve  hot  with  sweetened 
cream. 

Crab  Apple  Cakes. 

Pare,  core  and  quarter  crab  apples, 
then  cook  them  in  maple  syrup  until 
they  form  a smooth  paste,  after  which 
they  are  to  be  spread  over  hot  waffles 
and  served  immediately.  We  use  this 
sometimes  for  dessert,  sometimes  for 
breakfast,  and  very  often  for  Sunday 
night  supper,  when  we  feel  good  na- 
tured,  and  are  willing  to  cook  and 
spread  the  waffles  while  the  rest  of 
the  family  eat  them,  hot  from  the  waf- 
fle irons. 

Crab  Apples  for  Winter 

By  the  Woodward  Girls. 

The  crab  apple  is  a great  favorite  in 
our  family,  really  ranking  first  among 
fruits.  The  only  fault  we  find  with 
it  is  that  its  season  is  so  short,  and 
there  are  so  many  seasons  when  the 
crop  is  poor  both  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity. But  we  have  learned  to  preserve 
them  in  many  different  ways,  and  so 
successfully  that  we  can  keep  them 


over  from  year  to  year,  thus  providing 
ourselves  against  the  poor  seasons. 

There  are  seasons  when  crab  apples 
all  seem  to  be  badly  specked,  or  they 
get  watery  at  the  core  before  they  are 
ripe,  and  in  such  seasons  we  preserve 
very  few — none,  in  fact,  if  we  happen 
to  have  a fair  supply  left  over. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  crab 
apples  may  be  dried  as  successfully  as 
the  standards,  and  that  they  make  even 
better  fruit  for  winter  use  when  thus 
cared  for.  We  sometimes  cut  them  into 
quarters  and  string  them  on  strong 
threads  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  then 
hang  them  arounr  the  ceiling  over  the 
stove;  but  it  is  not  as  easy  to  protect 
them  from  flies  as  when  they  are  dried 
in  the  sun,  or  a hot  oven.  We  have  a 
porch  with  a tin  roof  that  is  excellent 
for  this  purpose,  for  it  gets  the  strong 
afternoon  sun.  We  lay  a large  sheet  of 
glass  on  this  roof,  and  spread  the  ap- 
ples upon  it.  It  is  surprising  how 
quickly  they  dry. 

Crab  apples  are  super  fine  when 
dried  in  powdered  sugar.  To  do  this, 
we  pare  them  and  cut  them  in  quite 
thin  slices,  then  cook  them  for  a mo- 
ment in  a thick  syrup,  removing  them 
slice  by  slice  as  they  begin  to  look 
clear.  They  are  carefully  drained,  then 
placed  on  plates  in  the  oven,  and  pow- 
dered sugar  sprinkled  over  them  as 
fast  as  they  will  absorb  it.  This  is  a 
slow  process,  and  somewhat  expensive, 
but  it  makes  delicious  sauce. 

When  canning  or  sweet  pickling  crab 
apples  that  we  do  not  expect  to  use 
for  a year  or  more,  we  are  careful  not 
to  cook  them  quite  as  much  as  when 
they  are  to  be  used  the  following  win- 
ter. We  think  they  keep  their  shape 
and  flavor  better.  And  we  are  also 
careful  not  to  make  the  sweet  pickle 
quite  as  sharp  with  vinegar,  for  we 
think  the  acid  eats  the  apples  and  the 
result  is  “mushy.” 

Canned  Crab  Apples. 

Stew  whole  crab  apples  in  a clarified 
syrup  of  granulated  sugar  and  water. 
When  they  begin  to  crack  open,  care- 
fully dip  them  from  the  syrup  and  pack 
them  in  hot  glass  jars.  Fill  the  jars 
with  syrup  and  seal  at  once. 

Canned  Crab  Apples  (2). 

Cut  the  crab  apples  into  quarters,  re- 
move cores,  steam  them  in  the  steamer 
until  tender,  then  pack  them  in  glass 
jars  and  cover  with  a rich  syrup.  Put 
the  covers  on  loosely,  and  let  the  jars 
stand  in  the  steamer  until  the  apples 
begin  to  boil  .then  seal  at  once. 

Canned  Crab  Apples  (3). 

Fill  your  glass  jars  with  the  crab 
apples  cut  into  thin  slices,  pour  over 
them  a hot  syrup,  stand  the  jars  on  a 
platform  in  your  boiler,  cover  to  the 
necks  with  water,  and  let  them  remain 
until  the  water  has  boiled  for  half  an 
hour.  Remove  the  jars  and  screw  down 
the  lids. 

Canned  Crab  Apples  (4). 

Fill  your  jars  as  full  as  they  will 
hold  with  hot  baked  crab  apples.  Ad  1 
sufficient  hot  syrup  to  the  juice  in  the 
baking  dish  to  fill  the  cans  to  the  top 
set  the  jars  in  the  boiler  until  they  are 
thoroughly  heated  through,  then  seal 
at  once.  This  is  a nice  recipe  for  those 
varieties  of  apples  that  are  only  good 
when  baked. 

Sweet  Pickled  Apples. 

There  is  no  sweet  pickle  made  that 
can  quite  equal  crab  apple  sweet 
pickles.  Make  a syrup  of  vinegar, 
sugar  and  spices,  as  for  any  sweet 
pickle,  drop  the  apples  in  while  it 
boils  being  careful  not  to  crowd  them, 
and  let  them  cook  rather  slowly  until 
they  begin  to  crack  open;  then  remove 
them  and  seal  in  glass  jars.  If  the  ap- 
ples are  to  be  kept  more  than  a year, 
better  remove  them  from  the  syrup 
just  before  they  begin  to  crack  open. 

Crab  Apple  Jelly. 

Select  apples  that  are  not  very  ripe, 
slice  them,  and  boil  them  until  soft, 
then  turn  them  into  the  jelly  bag  to 
drain.  Add  sugar  to  the  juice,  in  equal 
proportions,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour. 
That  is,  boil  the  juice  for  fifteen  min- 
utes before  the  sugar  is  added,  and  the 
same  length  of  time  after  it  is  added. 
The  crab  apple  makes  a fine  founda- 
tion for  many  varieties  of  jelly,  since  it 
combines  well  with  almost  any  fruit. 
Try  crab  apple  and  wild  grapes,  or  wild 
plums,  or  high  bush  cranberry,  if  you 
have  never  done  so,  and  you’ll  ever  af- 
ter thank  me  for  the  suggestion. 

Crab  Apple  Marmalade. 

Prepare  and  cook  the  apples  as  for 
jelly,  but  rub  them  through  a sieve  in- 
stead of  draining  through  a jelly  bag, 
then  use  half  as  much  sugar  as  you 
have  of  fruit.  Cook  for  half  an  hour, 
or  until  as  thick  as  can  be  without 
scorching,  and  seal  ,hot,  in  jars. 

Crab  Apple  Preserves. 

Prepare  apples  as  for  canning,  then 
cook  them  in  a syrup  made  by  using  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  three- 
fourths  of  a pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  fruit.  Ginger  root,  bruised 
and  tied  in  a bag,  should  be  cooked  in 
the  syrup,  then  removed.  Add  a little 
sliced  lemon  also.  Boil  the  apples  un- 
til they  are  clear,  then  dip  them  out 
carefully  and  place  them  in  your  pre- 
serve jar.  When  the  jar  is  nearly  full, 
boil  the  syrup  until  thick,  and  pour  it 
over  the  preserves.  Cover  closely. 

Pickled  Apples. 

Put  half  an  ounce  of  pepper  corns,  a 
blade  of  .mace,  a large  stick  of  cinna- 
mon, half  a teaspoonful  of  whole  cloves 
and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger 
root  in  a muslin  bag,  and  let  it  simmer 
in  a cupful  of  cider  for  twenty  minutes. 
Meanwhile  make  a pickle  of  three 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar  to  a pint 
and  a half  of  white  wine  vinegar.  When 
it  boils,  add  the  cider  in  which  the 
spices  have  been  cooked,  then  drop  in 
the  crab  apples,  allowing  them  to  cook 
until  as  tender  as  can  be  removed  whole 
from  the  stewpan.  Seal  at  once  in  hot 
glass  jars.  This  is  an  excellent  recipe 
for  russet  apples  also,  which  should  be 
pared,  cored  and  quartered  before  they 
are  cooked. 

Crab  Apple  Butter. 

Prepare  the  apples  as  for  marmalade, 
except  that  they  should  be  highly  sea- 
soned with  spices  and  flavoring  ex- 
tracts before  being  boiled  down.  This 
is  nice  for  meats  or  for  sandwiches. 


To  Insure  Jellies  and  Preserves 

Your  jellies  and  preserves  will  keep  perfectly  if  you  seal  each  glass 
or  jar,  with  a thin  coating  of  Pure  Refined  Paraffine.  Easiest  way  in 
the  world  to  keep  fruit,  and  the  surest.  Simply  pour  a little  melted 
paraffine  over  the  contents  of  the  glass,  or, 
if  it  is  a jar,  dip  top  in  melted  paraffine. 

PURE 
REFINED 
PARAFFINE 

is  odorless,  tasteless,  acid-proof,  and  will 
positively  exclude  outside  air  from  fruit 
jars,  or  jelly  glasses.  Useful  in  num- 
berless ways — in  the  laundry, 
when  ironing,  to  make  wood 
tubs  harmless  to  butter,  as  a 
wood  filler,  a floor  wax,  etc. 

Sold  in  cakes  of  about  one 
pound  weight  by  all  dealers — ,| 

full  directions  with  each  cake. 

Write  for  attractive  little 
folder  telling  about  Pure 
Refined  Paraffine  and 
its  many  uses. 


STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY. 


“Better  Thon  Gets/*  says  this  new  yorker. 


■fe  “I  have  used  The  Angle  Lamp  far  beyond  the  time  set  tor  trial  and  find  that  one 
cannot  be  too  enthusiastic  over  it,”  writes  Mr.  Granville  Barnum,  of  Cold  Springs,  N.  J. 
“it  certainly  gives  the  brightest  and  at  the  same  time  the  softest  illumination  one  could 
desire. 

"We  lived  in  New  York  City  for  someyears  and  used  all  the  latest  and  most  im- 
proved appliances,  devices,  etc.  in  connection  with  gas  or  electricity  and  yet  I must  sin- 
cerely urge  the  superiority  of  this  simple  yet  wonderful  method  of  illumination.  One  can 
hardly  say  too  much  in  its  praise.” 

THE 

Angle  Lamp 

makes  common  kerosene  the  best,  the  cheapest  and 
most  satisfactory  of  all  lighting  methods.  Safer  and 
more  reliable  than  gasoline  or  acetylene,  yet  as  con- 
venient to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity. 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  lighted  and  extinguished  like 
gas.  May  be  turned  high  or  low  without  odor.  No 
smoke,  no  danger.  Filled  while  lighted  and  without 
moving.  Requires  filling  but  once  or  twice  a week. 

It  floods  a room  with  its  beautiful,  soft,  mellow  light 
that  has  no  equal.  Write  for  Our  Catalog  ‘*62,•  and 
our  proposition  for  a 

30  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL. 


Write  for  our  catalog  “62 ’Misting  32  varieties  of  The  Angle  Lamp  from  61.80  up,  now— before  yon  tnn 
this  leaf— for  it  gives  you  the  benefit  of  our  ten  years’  experience  with  all  lighting  methods. 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO..  78-80  MURRAY  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


Sprague  Canning  Machinery 

42  Kibcr  Street  Company  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


rEXTL/lKE  BREEZES 


MAN1T0U1 


Can  be  enjoyed  in  safe  delight 
on  the  STEEL  STEAMSHIP 

FOR  COMFORT,  RESTAND  PLEASURE 

It  offers  an  unequalled  opportunity 
Irst  Class  Only-Passenger  Service  Exclusively 

Modem  comforts,  electric  lighting;  an  elegant  boat  equipped  for  people 
who  travel  right.  Three  Sailings  Weekly  between  Chicago,  Frank- 
fort, Charlevoix,  Petoakey,  Harbor  Springs  and  Mackinac  Island 
connecting  for  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Duluth  and  all  Eastern  and 
Canudlan  Points.  _Ask  aboot  our  Week-end  Trips  for  Business 

,dd 


Men.  For  Terms,  Booklets  and  Reservations,  a< 

■JOS.  BEROLZHEIM,  G.  P.  A.  Manitou  Steamship  Co.,  Chicago 


$9: 


QC  for  this  large 
handsome 

_ steel  range 

without  high  closet  or  reservoir.  With 
high  warming  closet  and  reservoir,  just  as 
shown  in  cut,  SI 3. ©6.  Reservoir  is 

porcelain  lined.  Heavy  cast  top  with  6 full 
size  cooking  holes.  Large  square  oven, 
regular  8-18  size.  Body  is  made  of  cold 
and  all  castings  of  best 
iron.  Crate;  we  use  im- 
duplex  grate,  burns 
or  coal.  . Nickel  band 
on  front  of  main  top;  brack- 
ets and  tea  shelves  on  closet; 
band  and  ornament  on  reser- 
voir; oven  door,  etc.  Highly 
polished,  making  the  range 
an  ornament  in  any  home. 


for  this 
Oak 

Heater 


$2-95 

Just  as  Illustrated.  Burns 
hard  or  soft  coal  or  wood. 
Has  drawn  center  grate, 
corrugated  fire  pot,  cold 
rolled  sheet  steel  body, 
heavy  cast  base,  large  cast 
feed  door,  ash  pit  door  and 
ash  pan,  swing  top,  screw 
draft-regulator.  Polished 
urn,  nickel  top  ring,  name 
plate,  foot  rails,  etc. 

We  have  heating 
stoves  of  every  kind. 

Hot  blast, air  tights,  the 
kind  thatretails  for$3.0fl^ 
for  80c.  Base  burners 
at  the  regular  price. 
are  the  most  liberal  ever 

made.  We  will  shipyou  any 

or  stove,  guarantee  it  to  be  perfect  in  construction  and  ml- 
we  guarantee  it  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition.  You  can 
after  you  receive  it.  You  can  tako  It  Into  your  own  homo 
use  It  30  full  days.  If  you  do  not  find  it  exactly  as  represent- 


ed and  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every  way,  the  biggest  bargain  in  a stove  you  ever  saw  or  . . - 

double  our  price,  you  can  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways,  so  you  won  t be  out  one  single  cent. 

atalog  No.  1 236  . T6 styles 
t buy  a stove  of  any  kind  until 

er  made.  MR  — “ “ ' 

^postal  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 


heard  of.  equal  €0  stoves  that  retail  tor 


IflfDITC  Tft  flAV  Tor  our  free  Stove  Catalog  No.  1236.  T5  styles  to  select  from  e^UlMOurt^s  fully;  tells  you 
ff  HI  I t I U"UA  I howto  order.  Don’tbuv  a stove  of  any  kind  until  you  receive  our illustrated  cataloged  jeadjmf 


Don’t  huv  a stove  of  any  kind  until  you  receive  our  11  luswarea  caiaiop  auu  rcaa  uu. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


vonhtyy-E»ght  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSO  URI  sSSmbS*ei»S« 


A New  Grape  from  E.  A.  Riehl  ol' 
Illinois. 

On  the  last  day  of  July  Mr.  E.  A. 
Riehl,  Alton.  111.,  sent  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower  some  samples  of  a new  grape 
which  was  produced  from  seeds  of 
Niagara,  and  which  has  been  under 
test  by  him  for  several  years.  In  re- 
gard to  this  grape,  Mr.  Riehl  says: 

“I  have  tested  this  grape  for  over 
ten  years,  and  know  it  fills  a place 
filled  by  no  other  grape  now  in  cul- 
tivation. It  is  earlier  than  any  other 
variety  in  cultivation,  while  the  qual- 
ity is  as  good  as  any  of  those  ripen- 


results  from  a business  standpoint. 
The  proper  keeping  in  storage  and  an 
attractive  market  commodity  depends 
altogether  upon  the  handler,  providing 
they  are  properly  grown.  I am  speak- 
ing from  a standpoint  of  the  cold 
storage  of  fruits,  and,  also,  of  our  local 
conditions.  In  other  climates  and  alti- 
tudes may  not  be  the  same,  but  should 
judge  not  very  different  in  this  re- 
spect. The  old  saying  that  a Jonathan 
should  be  picked  as  soon  as  the  seeds 
turn  brown  is  erroneous  and  mislead- 
ing, as  the  seed  in  a Jonathan  turns 
brown  sometimes  early  in  August,  so 
I will  substitute  this  as  a better  rule; 


ing  later.  The  vine  is  healthy,  hardy, 
productive  and  a good  grower.” 

The  variety  certainly  seems  to  jus- 
tify all  that  Mr.  Riehl  has  said  of  it. 
With  the  samples  we  received  were 
inclosed  some  bunches  of  Moore's 
Early,  to  show  the  time  of  ripening, 
as  compared  with  this  standard  early 
sort.  The  new  grape  was  thoroughly 
ripe,  while  the  Moore’s  Early  were 
only  turning.  The  quality  of  the  new 
grape  is  very  good,  and  it  is  evidently 
a good  shipper,  the  specimens  having 
reached  us  in  good  order. 

^ ^ ^ 

Meeting  of  Southern  Nurserymen’s 
Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Nurserymen’s  Association  at  Lookout 
Inn,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  August  15 
and  16,  was  unusually  well  attended, 
and  the  discussion  of  the  papers  was 
most  spirited.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  August 
of  next  year,  that  place  having  been 
chosen  on  account  of  the  Jamestown 
Exposition. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
chosen  as  follows:  President,  John  A. 
Young,  Greensboro,  N.  C.;  vice-presi- 
dent, C.  N.  Griffing,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. secretary-treasurer,  C.  T.  Smith, 
Concord,  Ga.  The  following  legisla- 
tive committee  will  co-operate  with  a 
similar  committee  from  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen:  J.  C. 

Miller,  Rome,  Ga.;  J.  A.  Young, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. ; Robert  Chase, 
Huntsville,  Ala.;  E.  W.  Kirkpatrick, 
Sherman,  Texas;  C.  M.  Griffing,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.;  J.  I.  Hiarrison,  Cleve- 
land, Tenn.;  F.  M.  Downer,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. 

The  following  resolution  in  regard 
to  the  free  distribution  of  seeds  by 
the  federal  government  was  adopted: 
"Resolved,  That  the  Southern  Nurs- 
erymen’s Association,  now  assembled, 
does  as  a body  disapprove  of  the  free 
distribution  of  seeds  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  members  exert 
every  effort  to  bring  about  a discon- 
tinuance of  this  bureau,  and  that  each 
member  of  this  association  be  request- 
ed to  write  to  his  representative  in 
Congress  and  the  senate,  requesting 
them  to  bring  all  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  condemnation  and  abolition  of  this 
useless  and  wasteful  expenditure  of 
government  funds.” 

A good  display  of  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees  was  made  by  the  mem- 
bers, perhaps  the  best  being  that  made 
by  W.  T.  Hood,  Richmond,  Va, 


■5^,  4^, 


Picking  Jonathan  and  Grimes’  Golden 
Apples. 

The  experienced  handler  of  Grimes 
and  Jonathan  apples  knows  the  need 
of  taking  care  of  the  two  varieties  at 
just  the  proper  time  to  get  the  best 


pick  when  the  apple  has  attained  a 
brilliant  color,  good  size  and  just  be- 
fore maturity.  Thus  you  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  two  pickings,  and 
while  that  looks  expensive  you  will  he 
well  repaid.  Try  it.  Jonathan,  when 
improperly  picked,  will  shrivel  if 
picked  too  green,  and  if  picked  too  ripe 
will  not  keep  in  storage.  Thus,  unless 
handled  when  right,  you  will  have 
only  a common  apple,  instead  of  its 
occupying  the  throne  seat  will  rank 
along  with  Ben  Davis  and  other  com- 
mon cooking  apples. 

Grimes  Golden — in  my  estimation 
the  finest  apple  grown  for  all  purposes 
— should  be  picked  from  two  to  four 
times  to  get  the  best  results.  As  an 
eating  apple,  it  is  unapproached;  as  a 
cooker,  what  more  could  you  wish, 
if  picked  at  the  proper  time,  always! 
If  Adam  was  ever  tempted  with  an 
apple  that  apple  was  certainly  a 
Grimes  Golden.  This  apple  is  a per- 
fect apple,  in  shape,  size,  color  ind 
weight.  The  proper  time  to  pick  this 
apple  is  just  as  its  green  color  is  get- 
ting the  golden  tint.  It  is  easily  seen 
and  your  pickers  will  soon  learn  to 
discriminate  between  those  that  are 
ready  and  those  that  are  not.  Those 
that  are  left  after  the  first  picking  will 
rapidly  increase  in  size  and  flavor. 
Picked  in  this  way  they  do  not  have 
the  graininess  of  the  Keiffer  pear,  but 
the  melting,  juicy  flavor  of  the  Bart- 
lett. E.  G.  HOOVER. 

Wichita,  Kan. 
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Marekting  Watermelons  from  Wagon. 

Last  spring  O.  E.  Cox,  Columbus, 
Neb.,  sent  The  Fruit-Grower  an  arti- 
cle on  watermelon  growing,  at  which 
he  has  been  very  successful.  He  now 
sends  the  following  suggestions  con- 
cerning selling  them  from  the  wagon 
direct  to  the  consumers: 

“People  will  eat  two  or  three  times 
as  many  melons  if  delivered  direct 
to  their  homes  as  they  will  when  they 
depend  upon  the  groceryman  for  the 
supply.  Few  persons  can  let  a load 
of  fresh,  ripe  melons  pass  their  door 
without  sampling  them.  Therefore  I 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  selling 
melons  direct  to  the  consumer.  Last 
year  I sent  to  a mail-order  house  and 
got  a large  gong,  which  I ring  in 
passing  through  the  streets.  This 
gong  has  paid  for  itself  many  times 
over,  for  when  people  hear  the  bell 
they  know  the  ’melon  man’  is  com- 
ing. This  does  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  stopping  at  every  house  and 
knocking  at  the  door.  I warrant  ev- 
ery melon  I sell,  and  have  built  up  a 
splendid  trade. 

“To  keep  melons  a long  time,  cover 
them  with  soil  just  where  they  lie, 
without  removing  from  the  vine.  This 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  melons 
are  ripe,  or  a little  before.  Melons 


We  Can  Cure 
Y our  Catarrh 


WE  WILL  PROVE  IT  FREE. 


Because  We  KNOW  What  Our  New 
nml  Wonderful  Discovery  Has  Al- 
ready Done  for  Hundreds — Will  Do 
for  YOU — We  Will  Cheerfully  and 
Willingly  Send  a Full  Treatment  to 
You,  Prepaid,  Absolutely  FREE,  for 
TEN  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

DON’T  TAKE  MEDICINE  into  the 
Stomach  to  kill  germs  of  Catarrh  in 
the  head  and  throat.  Air  was  the 
agency  that  carried  the  germs  into 
your  head,  and  it  must  be  the  agency 
to  remove  them. 


We  OFFER  what  is  really 
a GODSEND  to  sufferers 
from  Catarrh — Head,  Bron- 
chial and  Throat  troubles. 

A new  and  wonderful  med- 
ical discovery  that  cures  by 
striking  at  the  root  and  cause 
of  the  disease — by  KILLING 
THE  GERMS. 

A CURE  for  YOU,  no 
matter  in  what  bad  shape 
you  are. 

NOW  WE  DO  NOT  ASK 
YOU  to  take  our  word,  nor 
that  of  the  cured  hundreds. 
Instead,  we  want  you  to  try 
this  treatment,  entirely  at 
our  personal  risk,  at  our  ex- 
pense. Just  say  the  word, 
and  we  will  send  the  treat- 
ment to  you,  without  pay  or 
promise  on  your  part.  If,  at 
the  end  of  ten  days’  trial, 
you  do  not  feel  like  a new 
being,  if  you  do  not  honestly 
bless  the  day  that  you  an- 
swered this  advertisement, 
simply  return  the  Nebulizer 
to  me.  You  are  nothing  out.  Isn’t  that  a fair  and  honorable  offer?  Your  word  decides  it.  We 
fully  trust  and  believe  you. 

OUR  AFFLICTED  FRIEND,  do  not  staffer  longer  with  this  cruel  Catarrh.  Don’t  drag  out  a 
miserable  existence,  a curse  to  yourself,  a nuisance  to  those  around  you.  Don’t  let  down  the  bars  to 
more  dangerous  disease.  (CONSUMPTION  MOST  FREQUENTLY  STARTS  IN  CATARRH).  OUR 
NEW  TREATMENT  is  applied  direct.  No  drugs  to  swallow;  its  application  is  a pleasure.  As  if 
by  magic,  it  stops  the  hawking,  spitting,  sniffing  and  snuffing,  relieves  the  maddening  hear 
noises,  does  away  with  the  nauseating  dropping  of  mucus  into  the  mouth;  the  queer,  stuffy  and 
oppressed  feeling  of  the  head;  the  painful  burning  and  smarting  of  the  air  passages.  Soothes  and 
heals  the  irritated  membranes,  and  leaves  the  head  CLEAR  AS  A BELL.  IT  IS  FOLLY  to  take 
medicine  into  the  stomach  to  kill  the  germs  of  Catarrh  in  the  head. 

OUR  treatment  cures  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Head  Colds,  Pains  and  Roaring  in  the  Head,  Bronchitis, 
Sore  Throat,  Headache,  Partial  Deafness,  La  Grippe  and  all  diseases  of  the  air  passages  by  a 
patent  method  of  dry  inhalation. 

The  treatment  is  easily  carried  with  you;  may  be  used  anywhere,  at  any  time. 

Read  what  grateful  persons  write: 

“Your  treatment  has  done  me  more  good  in  three  days  than  all  others  I have  used  in  a life- 
time.’’—J.  D.  S.  ATKINS,  Durham,  N.  C. 

“After  using  your  treatment  one  week  I have  got  my  hearing  back,  which  I thought  was  lost 
forever.’’— Rev.  ALBERT  EGLI,  Elgin,  111. 

“I  have  used  your  medicator  three  weeks  and  would  not  take  $1,000  for  It  if  I could  not  get 
another.  I can  sing  again,  something  I have  not  done  for  two  years.” — MINNIE  COLLINS, 
Hayner,  Ala. 


Our  Special  Trial  Offer 


If  you  will  write  us  a mere  postal  card  mentioning  The  Fruit-Grower, 
we  will  mail  you  our  new  Universal  Nebulizer  that  can  not  leak,  spill  or 
evaporate  with  treatment  of  Vapor  Medication  with  complete  directions  for 
a quick  home  cure.  If  it  gives  perfect  satisfaction  after  ten  days’  trial,  and 
if  you  are  pleased  in  every  way,  and  wish  to  continue  the  treatment,  send 
us  $3.00  and  we  will  mail  a six  months’  further  treatment,  free.  If  you  are 
not  satisfied  after  trial,  mail  back  the  nebulizer,  which  will  cost  you  only  12 
cents  postage,  and  you  still  have  your  money.  Nothing  can  be  more  reason- 
able. We  will  deal  fairly  with  you,  as  we  do  not  want  your  money  unless 
you  are  benefited.  WRITE  TODAY.  Address 


UNIVERSAL  NEBULIZER  CO. 

Lock  Box  132  ASHLAND,  OHIO, 


covered  in  September  will  be  fresh  in 
November. 

“I  want  to  add  a word  in  the  dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  ‘buttoned’  straw- 
berries. I have  raised  strawberries 
under  irrigation  for  eight  years,  and 
my  experience  has  been  that  lack  of 
water  will  cause  berries  to  button,  as 
claimed  by  Major  Holsinger,  and  so 
will  lack  of  pollen.  I have  had  ber- 
ries to  button  from  both  of  these 
causes.” 


^ $£  ¥ 


I have  two  rows  of  Cumberland 
raspberry  plants,  rows  100  feet  long 
and  four  feet  apart — this  is  S00 
square  feet.  From  these  rows  we 
picked  150  quarts,  or  at  the  rate  of 
34  2 crates  per  acre.  Fruit  sold  here 
at  $3  per  crate,  so  we  would  have  had 
$1,026  per  acre.  Can  anyone  make  a 
better  showing? — J.  N.  Colby,  Tabor, 
Iowa. 

0? 

South  Haven.  Mich.,  is  the  greatest 
fruit  port  in  that  state,  and  a large 
sum  of  money  will  be  expended  to 
improve  the  facilities  for  handling 
the  crop  by  boat.  As  many  as  five 
boat  loads  of  fruit,  and  100  carloads 
by  train,  have  been  shipped  in  a sin- 
gle day  when  the  season  is  at  its 
height. 


13  WEEKS  FREE 

Or  15  Months  for  Only  $1.00 


The  Kansas  Farmer 

The  “old  reliable”  Kansas  Fasuie, 
established  in  1863,  the  best  genuine 
agricultural  weekly  paper  in  the  West. 
It  solves  the  problems  for  the  busy 
farmer.  It  helps  and  interests  every 
member  of  the  farmer’s  family.  It  has 
12  regular  departments.  Its  contribu- 
tors are  expert  authorities.  It  contains 
24  to  32  pages  each  week.  Sent  on 
trial  three  months  free.  Test  it.  Clip 
the  coupon  below. 


THE  KANSAS  FARMER  CO., 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

I accept  your  trial  offer  to  new 
subscribers  to  send  me  the  Kansas 
Farmer  three  months  free.  At  the 
end  of  the  three  months  I will  eith- 
er send  $1.00  for  a full  year  from 
that  date  or  write  you  to  stop  the 
paper,  and  you  are  to  make  no 
charge  for  the  three  months'  trial. 

Name 

P.  


g THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Pagr 
Twenty-Nlna 


Why  "Boys  Leabe  Tarm 


Hundreds  of  articles  have  been 
published  on  the  above  subject,  and 
this  one  is  not  intended  to  attempt  a 
solution  of  the  problem.  We  simply 
want  to  publish  the  results  of  an  in- 
vestigation conducted  by  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey,  as  published  in  the  Century 
Magazine.  Prof.  Bailey  addressed  let- 
ters to  a lot  of  students  of  Cornell 
University,  who  were  born  and  raised 
on  the  farm.  These  students  were  in 
some  course  other  than  the  agricul- 
tural course,  so  that  he  assumed  that 
they  were  leaving  the  farm,  and  he 
asked  ' their  reasons.  The  following 
table  shows  the  reasons  given  by  those 
who  had  left  the  farm  or  were  leav- 
ing it;  the  figures  giving  the  number 
of  persons  who  alleged  the  different 
reasons; 


The  Question  of  Financial  Reward. 


Farming  does  not  pay;  no  money 

in  the  business  62 

Difficult  to  get  a farm  without  a 

start  ...v 10 

Farming  requires  too  much  capital.  5 
Discouraged  by  the  fact  that  farms 

are  mortgaged  5 

Farmer  cannot  control  prices  ....  2 
The  farmer  buys  high  and  sells  low  1 

High  taxes  near  the  city  1 

Expect  to  farm  some  day,  after 
making  .money  in  some  other 
business  15 

The  Question  of  Physical  Labor. 

Too  much  hard  work  26 

Hours  too  long  17 

Work  too  monotonous  11 

Farming  is  drudgery  8 

Work  is  unattractive  and  uncon- 
genial   6 

The  work  is  not  intellectual  6 

No  machinery  can  perform  the 

hard  work  of  the  farm  2 

The  work  is  too  hard  in  old  age.  . . 1 
The  farmer  is  too  tired  to  enjoy 
reading  1 


The  Social  and  Intellectual  Ideas. 

No  social  advantages  or  activities ..  26 
More  opportunity  for  advancement 

elsewhere  14 

The  farmer  cannot  be  known  in  the 

world  5 

Life  is  monotonous  4 

The  life  is  confining,  no  freedom..  4 

The  association  is  with  uncultivated 

people 3 

The  occupation  is  too  narrow 3 

The  farm  is  isolated 3 

Women  are  overworked  on  the 

farm  3 

Farming  is  physical  labor  only.  ...  2 
People  have  a low  regard  for  the 

farmer  2 

No  higher  and  nobler  achievement 

possible  2 

No  high  ideals  in  farming 1 

Education  gives  higher  ideals  and 

needs  1 

College  training  unfits  for  farm 

work  1 

Farmer  cannot  serve  humanity  ...  1 
Farming  has  little  excitement  ....  1 
Has  come  to  know  the  city  and 

likes  it  1 

Farmer  has  no  political  advantages  1 

Miscellaneous  Handicaps. 

Natural  bent  elsewhere  24 

Parental  influence  against  farming.  6 
Teacher  influenced  against  it  ....  1 

Father  was  unsuccessful  2 

The  home  was  unpleasant  2 

Health  not  sufficient  for  the  work.  3 

Difficult  to  secure  help  3 

These  figures  are  interesting.  Are 
there  any  of  these  causes  operating  to 
induce  your  boys  and  girls  to  leave 
the  farm?  If  so,  is  it  within  your 
power  to  alter  these  conditions,  so 
that  the  causes  will  be  removed.  This 
table  is  worthy  of  careful  study  by 
every  parent  who  desires  his  boys  to 
follow  the  occupation  of  his  father. 

^ 

Notes. 


When  fall  work  comes  on  with  a 
rush  is  when  man.'  good  farmers 
neglect  their  berry  patches.  Weeds 
grow  fast  now,  and  a very  small  weed 
will  ripen  seed  if  you  don’t  watch  it. 

I have  quite  a number  of  other 
fruit  journals  lying  on  my  table,  and 
think  I am  justified  in  saying  that 
the  Fruit-Grower  is  right  up  among 
the  very  best. — Henry  L.  Pitman, 
Hujel,  Ky. 

A new  fruit  association  has  been 

organized  at  Humansville,  Mo.,  under 


the  title  of  Big  Red  Apple  Fruit  As- 
sociation of  the  Ozarks.  A.  W.  Miller 
is  president  of  the  new  organization, 
and  J.  E.  Walton,  secretary. 

The  fruit  shows  at  the  various  state 
and  county  fairs  this  year  will  be  bet- 
ter than  ever  before;  also  at  the  dif- 
ferent horticultural  society  meetings. 
No  poor  fruit  will  be  allowed  to  win 
this  year. 

The  only  fault  I can  find  with  The 
Fruit-Grower  is  that  I must  read  it, 
and  during  the  winter  it  is  so  large 
that  I have  no  time  for  reading  other 
things.  But  I’m  not  kicking.— 
Parke  Jacob,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 

The  Interstate  Good  Roads  Conven- 
tion will  be  held  at  Chillicothe,  Mo., 
September  3 to  8,  at  which  time  the 
making  of  good  country  roads  will  be 
discussed,  together  with  legislation 
needed  to  give  Missouri  good  road 
laws. 

Missouri  will  put  about  100  barrels 
of  commercial  varieties  of  apples  in 
cold  storage,  to  maintain  an  exhibit 
at  Jamestown  Exhibit  next  year.  The 
exposition  will  not  have  as  much 
space  for  exhibits  of  this  kind  as  some 
of  those  which  preceded  it,  but  the 
exhibits  are  all  expected  to  be  excep- 
tionally fine. 

^ ^ 

Want  to  Go  to  Hood  River,  Ore.? 

That  is  where  the  apple  crop  has  just  been 
sold  for  from  $2.25  to  $3  per  bushel  box.  f.  o.  b. 
This  is  a record  sale,  and  makes  a demand  for 
lands  which  grow  that  kind  of  fruit.  Geo.  D. 
Culbertson  & Co.,  Hood  River,  Ore.,  have  a lot 
of  these  lands  for  sale,  and  would  like  to  hear 
from  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  investing 
in  Hood  River  lands.  This  firm  has  been  in 
business  for  a long  time,  and  knows  where  the 
good  lands  are  to  be  found.  Write  them  for 
information. 

Huy  Good  Farms  in  the  Pan-Handle 
Country. 

T.  Carrabine  & Company,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
offer  attractive  bargains  in  lands  in  the  Pan- 
handle of  Texas.  The  above  named  company 
make  most  liberal  terms  to  those  who  wish  to 
buy.  and  we  would  request  that  the  readers  of 
this’  paper  who  contemplate  buying  Texas  lands 
write  to  T.  Carrabine  & Co.,  whom  they  will 
find  to  be  reliable,  should  they  have  any  deal- 
ings with  that  firm.  When  writing,  kindly 
mention  this  paper. 


Reliable  Mail  Order  House. 

A representative  of  The  Fruit-Grower  recently 
visited  the  new  building  of  the  Mutual  Mail 
Order  System,  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  upon 
their  request  examined  the  goods  they  advertise 
in  this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower.  He  can 


NlinoisCentralR.R. 

Annual  Stockholders’  Meeting  at 
Chicago,  October  i7.  Per- 
sonal Attendance  of  Indi- 
vidual Holders  Desired 


Free  Ticket  to  the  Meeting 


Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  regular 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  Company  will  be  held  at 
the  company’s  office  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on 
Wednesday,  October  17,  1906,  at  12  o’clock 

noon. 

To  permit  personal  attendance  at  said  meet- 
ing there  will  be  issued 

To  Each  Holder  of  One  or  More 
Shares 

of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Company,  as  registered  on  the  books  of  the 
company  at  the  close  of  business  on  Monday, 
September  24,  1906,  who  Is  of  full  age 

A Ticket  Enabling  Him  or  Her 
to  Travel  Free 

over  the  company’s  lines  from  the  station  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  nearest  to  his  or  her 
registered  address  to 

CHICAGO  AND  RETURN 

such  ticket  to  be  good  for  the  journey  to  Chi- 
cago only  during  the 

Four  Days  Immediately  Pre= 
ceding 

and  the  day  of  the  meeting,  and  for  the  return 
journey  from  Chicago  only  on  the  day  of  the 
meeting  and  the 

Four  Days  Immediately  Fol- 
lowing 

when  properly  countersigned  and  stamped  dur- 
ing business  hours  on  or  before  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 20,  1906 — that  is  to  say,  between  9:00  a.  m. 
and  5:00  p.  m. — in  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  Mr.  W.  G.  Bruen,  in  Chicago.  Such 
ticket  may  he  obtained  by  any  holder  of  stock 
registered  as  above,  on  application,  in  writing, 
to  the  President  of  the  Company  in  Chicago,  but 
each  stockholder  must  individually  apply  for  his 
or  her  ticket.  Each  application  must  state  the 
full  name  and  address  of  the  stockholder  ex- 
actly as  given  in  his  or  her  certificate  of  stock, 
together  with  the  number  and  date  of  such  cer- 
tificate. No  more  than  one  person  will  he  car- 
ried free  In  respect  to  any  one  holding  of  stock 
as  registered  on  the  books  of  the  company. 

A.  G.  HACKSTAFF, 

Secretary. 


truthfully  suy  they  are  of  high  quality;  if  any- 
thing, even  better  than  claimed  for  them.  This 
company  is  composed  of  prominent  Springfield 
business  men,  and  Is  absolutely  reliable. 

RaMplierrlCN  for  Illinois. 

I want  to  start  growing  raspberries 
next  spring,  and  wish  to  find  out  what 
is  the  best  variety  for  me.  I have  a 
hillside,  with  clay  subsoil.  I want  a 
purple  berry  which  roots  from  the  tops, 
if  possible.  Our  coldest  weather  some- 
times registers  10  degrees  below  zero. 
How  would  the  Cardinal  do?  Is  it  a 
good,  big,  firm  berry,  and  can  the 
plant  stand  10  degrees  below  zero? — 
C.  T.,  Worth,  111. 

The  best  varieties  for  you  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  practical  test.  The 
Cardinal  will  be  found  hardy  in  your 
section;  the  berry  is  very  prolific.,  and 
the  plants  root  from  the  tops,  and  also 
from  suckers;  this  variety,  however,  is 
not  so  large  as  the  Columbian.  If  you 
want  blackcaps,  the  Cumberland,  Gregg 
and  Kansas  are  good  sorts,  the  former 
being  the  largest  variety. 


Hood  River  Lands. 

Hood  River,  Ore.,  is  one  of  the  best-known 
fruit  sections  of  the  world.  Fruits  of  very  fine 
quality  are  grown  there,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
record  sale  of  this  year’s  fruit  just  made — $3 
a bushel  box  for  Spitzenburg  apples  and  $2.25 
to  $2.50  a box  for  Newtown  Pippins.  On  ac- 
count of  the  high  prices  received  for  the  fruit, 
lands  adapted  to  fruit  culture  are  in  demand. 
Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  are  interested 
should  write  to  J.  H.  Heilbronner  & Co.,  Hood 
River,  Ore.,  for  details  of  this  sale  and  full 
information  concerning  fruit  lands,  etc. 


Fred  on  I it  Grope  Vinen. 

No  better  graito  vines  are  grown  on  earth  the 
are  grown  in  the  grape  belt  of  Western  New 
York.  On  this  account,  our  readers  will 
especially  Interested  In  the  advertisement  of 
Foster  & Griffith,  Fredonla,  N.  Y.,  In  this  Is- 
sue1. Tills  firm  makes  a specialty  of  grape 
vines,  and  has  a fine  lot  of  plants  for  tills 
season.  Write  them,  mentioning  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 


GRAND 

ISLAND 

ROUTE 

Double  Daily  Service 

with  new  80-foot,  Acetylene  Gas-Lighted  Pull- 
man Ohair  Cars  (seats  free),  and  Standard  Pull- 
man Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  on  night  trains  and 
Pullman  High-Back  Seat  Coaches  on  day  trains, 
between  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.; 
Hiawatha,  Seneca,  Marysville,  Kan.,  Falrbury, 
Fairfield,  Hastings  and  Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Connections  made  at  Kansas  City  for  all 
points  East,  South  and  West. 

At  Grand  Island  direct  connections  are  made 
with  Union  Pacific  fast  trains  for  California 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Through  Berth 
Tickets  Sold. 

S.  M.  ADSIT, 

Gen’l  Pass.  Agent.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


SEE  THE  WEST 

WITH  ITS  1906  CROPS 

From  St.  Joseph  to  Western  Nebraska  and  Kansas  every 
Tuesday,  round  trip  rate  one  fare  plus  $2.00,  minimum  excur- 
sion rate  $9.00. 

To  Eastern  Colorado — Brush,  Fort  Morgan,  Sterling,  Hax- 
tun,  Holyoke,  Wray,  Yuma,  Akron  and  other  points,  first  and 
third  Tuesdays  of  each  month,  round  trip  rate  one  fare  plus  $2.00. 

To  Denver,  Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo,  first  and  third 
Tuesdays  of  each  month,  round  trip  rate  $20.00. 

To  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  (Big  Horn  Basin)  Montana, 
first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month,  round  trip  rate  one  fare 
plus  $2.00,  maximum  $20.00  from  St.  Joseph. 

Stop-overs  allowed  in  homeseekers’  territory  in  either  direc- 
tion, final  limit  twenty-one  days. 

The  excellent  1906  crops  along  the  Burlington’s  lines  furnish 
a strong  object  lesson  to  homeseekers  and  investors  as  to  the  per- 
manent and  increasing  values  of  farm  lands  under  modern  and 
intelligent  methods  of  farming. 

Send  for  the  Burlington’s  list  of  Western  Land  Agents,  or 
mention  the  locality  about  which  you  desire  to  inform  yourself, 
and  we  will  put  yon  in  touch  with  Land  Agents. 
Felders  free  on  application;  “Free  Home- 
steads,” “Big  Horn  Basin,”  “Billings  District,” 
“North  Platte  Valley,”  “Nebraska  Book,”  also 
now  on  press,  new  folder,  “Dry  Land  Farm- 
ing Along  the  Burlington." 

BURLINGTON  PASSENGER  DEPARTMENT, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


; — * 

HOTEL  KUPPER 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

This  magnificent  new  hotel  has  200  beautiful  rooms  and  is  located 
at  11th  and  McGee  streets  in  the  shopping  district.  Only  half  a block 
from  the  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer  dry  goods  store;  near  all  the  theaters. 

100  Private  Baths.  Telephones  in  Ail  Rooms.  Hot  and  Cold 
Running  Water  in  Every  Room.  Unexcelled  Cafe.  Perfect 
Cuisine.  Club  Breakfasts  and  Table  D’Hote  Dinners  Served  in 
Cafe.  Rates  $1.00  a Day  and  Upward.  European  Plan. 

Reservations  may  be  made  by  telegraph  at  our  expense. 

KUPPER-BENSON  HOTEL  COMPANY 


F.  A.  BENSON,  Manager. 


PILES 


•fistula-  sss  • i moneyi 

ALSO  132  PACE  ILLUSTRATED  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  OF  THE  TH0U5AND5  OFPROMINENT  ^ i 1 

PEOPLE  CURED  BY0UR  MILD  METHOD,  NONE  PAID  A CENT  TILL  CURED -EXAMINATION  FREE -Til  I 

DRS.THORNTON  & MINOR,  iocs  Oak  Street,  Kansas  City,  mo.  1 ILL  LUfvLL! 
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Poultry  Columns 


Protein  for  Poultry. 

In  a popular  edition  of  Bulletin  No. 
271,  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
F.  H.  Hall  writes  as  follows  about 
providing  protein  for  poultry: 

An  abundant  supply  of  protein  in 
palatable  form  is  necessary  for  satis- 
factory growth  of  poultry.  The  de- 
velopment of  blood,  flesh  and  feath- 
ers is  very  rapid  in  young  birds:  and 
these  parts  and  organs  are  rich  In 
nitrogenous  matters.  These  can  come 
only  from  the  food  of  the  young 
chicks  or  ducklings. 

Under  farm  conditions  these  inde- 
fatigable little  foragers  will  supple- 
ment their  allotted  grain  ration  with 
grasshoppers,  flies,  beetles,  worms, 
slugs  and  other  forms  of  animal  life 
that  are  rich  in  protein;  but  in  con- 
finement, especially  where  the  flocks 
are  large,  the  young  birds  cannot  se- 
cure a sufficient  amount  of  protein, 
in  the  limited  range  of  natural  animal 
food  that  comes  their  way,  to  balance 
up  the  carbohydrates  of  the  grains. 
When  shut  up,  also,  the  birds  lack 
the  vigorous  exercise  that  might  en- 
able them  to  utilize  large  amounts  of 
foods  low  in  protein  so  that  they 
could  secure  the  needed  quantity  ot 
this  essential  requirement  for  rapid 
and  profitable  growth. 

The  cereal  grains,  especially  corn, 
are  very  starchy  foods;  and  no  com- 
bination of  them  will  give  a nutritive 
ration  narrow  enough  to  develop  the 
young  birds  rapidly.  Some  supple- 
ment must  be  used.  Seeds  of  the 
legumes,  like  beans  or  cow-peas,  am 
richer  in  protein;  but  unfortunately, 
these  foods  are  not  well  liked  by  poul- 
try and  will  not  be  eaten  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity. 

Those  materials  that  are  richest  in 
nitrogen  are  the  concentrated  by- 
products; but  these  products  are  not, 
in  a way,  natural  foods.  They  are 
refuse  materials  from  slaughter 
houses,  from  creameries  or  from  oil 
mills;  parts  of  grains  from  starch  fac- 
tories and  glucose  works,  sprouted 
grains  from  distilleries  and  breweries, 
or  other  materials  whose  natural 
composition  has  been  changed  in  some 
way.  It  is  not  safe  to  depend  on  the 
content  of  protein  and  fat  in  estimat- 
ing the  food  value  of  such  materials 
for  poultry,  as  may  usually  be  done  in 
case  of  whole  grains.  Palatability. 
constipating  or  laxative  effect,  excess 
or  deficiency  of  mineral  matters  are 
all  factors  that  must  be  considered. 
The  adaptability  of  such  feeds  can 
only  be  determined  by  actual  trial. 

The  station  has  fed  several  of  these 
by-products  to  poultry  and  finds  such 
marked  difference  in  their  effect  that 
the  results  are  well  worth  presenta- 
tion. 

In  the  test  with  ducklings  three 
pens  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
birds  were  fed  for  nine  weeks,  start- 
ing when  the  ducklings  were  one 
week  old.  Three  highly  nitrogenous 
rations  were  fed,  the  basis  of  each  be- 
ing corn  meal,  green  alfalfa  and  a 
mixture  of  four  parts  cream  gluten 
meal,  two  parts  each  of  pea  meal  and 
low  grade  flour  and  one  part  each  ot 
corn  meal,  wheat  middlings  and  blood 
meal,  with  five  ounces  of  salt  for 
every  100  pounds  of  the  mixture  and 
with  a liberal  allowance  of  sand. 

To  this  basal  ration  there  was  added 
about  one-third  the  amount  of  the 
by-products  to  be  tested.  For  lot  1. 
animal  meal  and  meat  meal,  for  lot 
2,  blood  meal  and  bone  meal,  and  for 
lot  3,  milk  albumen  and  bone  meal. 
Lot  2 made  slower  growth  than  either 
of  the  other  lots,  1 and  3 being  about 
equal.  The  average  gain  for  the 
birds  in  these  lots  in  nine  weeks  was 
five  and  one-seventh  pounds,  for 
those  of  lot  2 four  and  one-half 
pounds,  but  each  lot  ate  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  amount  of  dry  matter 
for  a pound  of  growth.  That  is,  the 
rations  when  eaten;  but  it  appeared 
to  be  unpalatable  so  that  the  duck- 
lings would  not  eat  it  freely  enough 
to  make  a rapid  growth. 

The  ration  containing  the  milk  al- 
bumen was  the  most  satisfactory  so 
far  as  the  general  appearance  of  the 
birds  was  concerned,  as  the  plumage 
developed  more  rapidly  and  evenly 
under  that  ration  than  under  animal 
meal  and  meat  meal;  but  the  rela- 
tively high  cost  of  the  milk  albumen 
made  the  ration  less  profitable  to  use. 

In  another  test,  forty  to  fifty  chicks 
in  each  of  four  pens  were  fed  for 
eight  weeks.  The  by-products  tested 
were:  For  lot  1,  animal  meal,  for  lot 


2,  milk  albumen,  for  lot  3,  gluten 
meals,  and  for  lot  4,  gluten  meals 
with  ground  bone  to  make  up  any  de- 
ficiency in  ash.  The  growth  of  the 
chicks  was  slow.  Most  of  them  were 
Leghorns.  Lot  1 on  animal  meal  and 
lot  2 on  milk  albumen  did  fairly  well, 
the  increase  being  about  equal  for  the 
two  lots.  The  chicks  of  lot  3 on 
gluten  meals  gained  only  one-third 
as  much  as  those  in  lots  1 and  2,  and 
those  in  lot  4,  with  ground  bone  to 
supply  the  ash  deficiency  of  the  glu- 
ten meals,  about  two-thirds  as  much. 
The  gluten  meals  appeared  to  be  un- 
palatable, cream  gluten  meal  less  so 
than  Chicago  gluten  meal.  The  use 
of  anise  and  fenugreek  to  disguise  ot 
flavor  the  gluten  meals  resulted  in 
but  little  better  consumption  of  food. 
The  milk  albumen  here,  as  with  the 
ducklings,  was  palatable,  being  some- 
what superior  in  this  respect  to  the 
animal  meal,  and  was  the  more 
healthful  food;  but  its  cost  made  the 
ration  unprofitable. 

It  was  observed  in  both  of  these 
tests,  as  in  many  other  tests  along 
different  lines,  that  the  unfavorable 
effect  of  a ration  was  most  marked 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
bird’s  life.  Differences  tended  to  dis- 
appear as  the  chicks  or  ducklings 
became  older. 

It  is  essential  that  young  poultry 
be  fed  rations  made  up  of  foods 
known  to  be  palatable  and  healthful. 
Older  birds  can  utilize  to  better  ad- 
vantage some  more  questionable  ma- 
terials. 

* 

Raising  of  Fall  Chicks  on  the  Farm. 

Soon  will  be  the  time  to  take  off 
our  fall  hatches.  They  can  be  raised 
as  well  as  the  spring  ones  if  you  give 
them  a little  more  attention.  When 
thev  are  twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
hours  old  take  them  and  the  mothei 
and  place  them  in  a dry  coop,  with  a 
slat  front,  under  the  shade  of  some 
tree.  We  have  a peach  orchard  we 
use  which  is  very  shady.  Then  feed 
them  cottage  cheese  and  oatmeal  on 
sand,  which  answers  the  purpose  of 
grit  in  their  younger  days.  Feed  them 
five  times  a day  for  the  first  two 
weeks.  Keep  fresh  water  before  them 
all  the  time.  One  would  not  believe 
the  amount  of  water  they  will  drink 
these  hot  days.  Sweet  milk  is  very 
good  for  them.  Ours  are  given  a pan 
of  separated  milk  every  day.  which 
is  good  for  both  young  and  old.  Keep 
the  drinking  vessels  clean  by  scald- 
ing them  out  twice  or  three  times  a 
week. 

You  should  move  the  coop  once  a 
week  to  prevent  disease,  which  lurks 
on  every  corner  at  this  time  of  year. 
When  they  are  two  weeks  old  give 
them  a change  of  feed.  Cracked  corn 
and  millet  seed  are  fed  of  a morning, 
spj-penings  of  wheat  at  noon  and  at 
night  they  are  fed  middlings  ana 
some  good  reliable  poultrv  food. 
Keep  a box  of  grit  near  them. 

This  time  of  year  most  farmers 
have  an  over-supnly  of  lettuce.  Give 
them  a bunch  and  watch  how  quickly 
they  will  devour  it.  Feed  them  this 
way  and  you  will  be  astonished  how 
fast  they  will  grow.  Care  for  them 
this  way  and  you  will  find  you  lose 
very  few. 

Then  at  this  age  T begin  to  feed 
them  in  troughs.  They  will  not  waste 
a particle  of  their  feed  in  this  way, 
and  it  will  alwavs  be  clean  and 
healthv  if  von  will  keep  your  troughs 
scalded  out.  Troughs  are  made  of 
half-inch  pine  with  strips  nailed  on 
top  lengthways  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  feed.  But  you  must  not  forget 
the  essential  things,  which  is  pure 
water  and  grit.  Some  say  my  chick- 
ens can  g-t  all  the  grit  they  need,  but 
here  is  where  they  are  mistaken. 
They  get  some,  but  it  is  not  of  the 
right  kind.  They  must  have  sharp 
stone  to  make  a healthy  chick. 

There  feeds  are  all  fed  dry,  which 
I find  is  a healthier  way  of  feeding. 
It  is  also  a more  pleasant  way  of  feed- 
ing. All  have  the  same  chance  for 
their  feert.  froth  old  cind  younsr. 

When  feeding  dry  feed  at  this  age 
you  would  be  astonished  at  the 
amount  of  water  they  drink.  When 
they  have  eaten  all  thev  want  the 
next  thing  they  want  is  water.  Then 
they  are  off  for  some  currant  or 
blackberry  bush,  for  some  insects  or 
to  lay  in  the  shade  and  grow. 

You  will  find  a good  market  for 
these  chicks  for  Christmas  friers.  The 
pullets  will  lay  In  May  and  June, 
while  your  spring  chicks  are  setting. 

If  you  have  fancy  stock  they  will 
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EVERY  FARMER  KNOWS 


THAT  THE 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

are  in  a class  by  themselves  as  the  best  separators.  But 
many  have  the  mistaken  idea  which  competitors  help  to 
magnify,  that  they  are  “expensive”  and  that  something 
“cheaper”  will  do  in  their  stead. 

THE  FACTS  ARE  THAT  THE 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

are  not  only  the  best,  but  at  the  same  time  by  far  the 
cheapest- — in  proportion  to  the  actual  capacity  and  the  actual 
life  of  the  machine 

These  are  simple  facts  easily  capable  of  proof  to  any 
buyer  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  get  at  them  and  who  need 
only  apply  to  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  or  send  for  a 
catalogue  to  do  so. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  & Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

12  13  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

9 & I I Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


121  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75  & 77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG 


¥Ot  WANT  EGOS 


Lots  of  them,  feed  green  bone  fresh  cut,  rich  in  protein  and  all  other  egg  elements.  Get  twice 
the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 


10  Days  Free  Trial.  No  “““'s' 111 

■ ■ — — advance. 


MAMN’C  LATEST  MODEL 
PlAflll  O BONE  CUTTER 

Makes  bone  cutting  simple,  easy  anri  rapid.  Try  it  and  see.  Open  hopper,  automatic  feed.  Cnti 
all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle.  Never  clogs.  Don’t  buy  until  you  try  it.  Cat’ lg  free. 


F.  W.  MANN  CO., 


Box  108 


Milford,  Mass. 


Attention! 


POULTRY 

BREEDLRS 


"”Oberndorf's  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  won  1st, 
2d,  3d,  4tli  and  5th  prizes  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  and 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  shows,  1906.  I make  a spe- 
cialty ot  breeding  high-grade  poultry.  For  sale — 
1,800  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  150  B.  P. 
Rocks.  Eggs  in  season.  Prices  reasonable. 


A.  Obemdorf,  Elnora  Farm,  Central. a,  Kansas 


AMERICA’S  BIG  FOUR. 


"RANKIN'S  ROYAL”  Barred,  White  and  Lntt 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  are 
Bred  to  Win,  Bred  to  Pay,  Bred  for  Quality  In 
Every  Way.  Hundreds  of  Selected  Specimens 
Line  and  Fedigree  Bred  by  My  Trap-Nest  Sys- 
tem from  AMERICA’S  GREATEST  SIRES  and 
CHAMPIONS  for  sale  On  Approval  at  Guar- 
anteed Honest  Prices. 

Eggs,  $1.50  to  $10.00  per  15;  $7.00  to  $20.00 
per  100.  Seriously  you  can't  afford  to  place 
an  order  (large  or  small)  before  writing  me. 

H.  P.  RANKIN, 

Box  121.  Hurtington,  Nebraska. 


More  than  your  money's  worth  in  Incubators. 
We  have  them  all  beat:  40,  CO  or  90  days  to 
prove  it;  5-year  guarantee.  Now  Is  the  time  to 
write  to  M.  M.  Johnson,  The  Incubator  Man, 
Clay  Center  Neb. 


OK 


Th^ great  conditioner  for  fowls— 
greatest  egg-maker  known.  Makes 
hens  lay  — keeps  them  healthy, 
active;  cures  and  prevents  dis- 
ease. Send  luc.  lor  sample. 

O.  K Stock  Food  Co. 

684  Motion  Rltlg..  Chicago  Hi. 


Ds 

T 

Si 


ATH  TO  LICE 

L\c*"  kills  all  poultry  ▼•rain,  lies  od  stock,  ticks  on  » h#*p 
or  vermin  on  pises.  Tou  f*t  results  Immediately.  Sample 
lOo;  16  oss.  postpaid  40c;  100  oxs.  by  express  11.00. 

THE  O.  K.  STOCK  FOOD  CO., 
G34  Modoc  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


6 


• ’5,000  FERRETS.  S.-nd  6 cents  for 
jnest  illustrated  ferret  book  publish- 
cd:  4S  pages  of  practical  experience 
\ from  a life  study  of  these  useful  lit- 
tle animals,  telling  how  to  successfully  breed 
and  work  ferrets,  how  ferrets  clear  buildings  of 
rats,  drive  rabbits  from  burrows.  Price  list  free. 
SAMUEL  FARNSWORTH,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


Days'  Free 
of  Advance  Fence 

Send  for  as  much  as  you  need  and  use  it  30 
days.  If  it  isn’t  satisfactory  in  everyway,  re- 
turnit.  We  pay  all  freight.  Buyingfencetbis 
way  makes  sure  of  getting  exactly  what  you 
want  or  it  costs  you  nothing.  We  sell  direct 
to  you,  which  saves  you  the  retailer’s  profit. 
Our  peculiar  method  of  weaving  makes  the 
stay  wire  a part  of  the  whole  fence.  W e don’t 
cut  the  stay  at  top  and  bottom,  or  anywhere 
else,  but  weave  it  in  for  many  rods  without 
end.  That  puts  giant  strength  into  the  fence. 
Get  our  fence  book  and  factory  prices. 
Advance  Fence  Co.,87850ld  St.,  Peoria.  III. 


COILED  SPRING 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  Can  not  A&*. 

Every  wire  and  every  twist  u 
a brace  to  all  other  wires  and 
twists  full  height  of  the  fenee. 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig- 
tight.  Every  rod  guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer,  freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
is  made— how  it  is  galvanized— 
why  some  is  good  and  some  is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facte. 
You  should  have  this  informa- 
tion. Write  for  ittodav.  Its  Free. 

KITS  ELM  AN  BROS., 

Box  MUNCIE,  INDIAN*. 


FENCE  Made^l 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents-  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trill. 
We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  87 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’s  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 
no ■ ■ rn  onniun  CCklOC  PH 


FARMERS’  SONS  WANTED 

TO  LEARN  AUCTIONEERING. 

There  is  no  money-making  occupation  which 
admits  of  greater  advantages  than  Auctioneer- 
ing. Auctioneers  are  in  constant  demand.  My 
Auctioneer's  Guide  starts  you  on  the  right  road 
to  better  pay.  Contains  115  pages.  Auctioneers 
are  needed  in  every  neighborhood  and  in  every 
line  of  merchandise.  The  field  is  large  and  the 
opportunities  great,  and  by  studying  my  Auc- 
tioneer's Guide  you  may  in  a very  short  time  be- 
come a proficient  auctioneer.  Complete  Guide, 
115  pages,  mailed  postpaid  for  50  cents.  Address 
HERMAN  A.  YOUNG,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Now  is  the  time  to  talk  up  member- 
ship in  the  Apple  Consumers’  League. 
The  consumption  of  apples  should  be 
largely  increased  this  year. 
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Monthly  P; 
Thirty-On 


make  your  best  show  birds  when  thc> 
are  fourteen  and  sixteen  months  old. 
Give  these  chicks  all  the  attention 
you  can  and  in  the  end  you  will  profit 
by  it.  Have  raised  chickens  by  this 
method  and  found  it  very  profitable. 
— Floyd  C.  Hutchison,  in  American 
Poultry  Journal. 

Notes  by  the  Way. 

Strictly  first-class  eggs  always  de- 
mand a premium,  and  stale  egg-> 
should  never  be  placed  upon  the  mar- 
ket by  the  producer. 

Eggs  are  always  a cash  product. 
They  are  ready  for  the  market  the 
minute  they  are  laid.  A profitable 
business  can  in  a very  short  time  be 
built  up  by  supplying  strictly  fresh 
eggs  and  neatly  dressed  poultry  to  the 
city  folks,  who  are  willing  to  pay  an. 
price  you  ask  in  order  to  get  good 
fresh  goods. 

An  up-to-date  business  man  stud- 
ies the  market.  Hte  finds  out  what 
the  people  want  and  produces  it  as 
near  to  the  demand  as  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  do.  As  a result,  he  gets 
the  trade. 

Is  not  that  a good  object  lesson  for 
the  poultry  man?  The  good  business 
man  pushes  his  business;  he  never 
lets  the  business  push  him.  It  should 
be  the  same  with  the  poultry  farmer. 

Poultry  and  eggs  are  staple  crops. 
There  is  a constant  demand.  The 
good  poultry  man  not  only  aims  to 
continually  produce  a good  supply, 
but  he  endeavors  to  have  that  supply 
of  the  very  best.  To  secure  the  best 
prices  the  quality  should  be  the  fin- 
est. That  word  “choice”  in  the  market 
means  a great  deal. 

MRS.  B.  F.  WILCOXON. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Spraying  for  San  Jose  Scale  in  West 
Virginia. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  spread  of  San 
Jose  scale  throughout  some  of  the 
Eastern  states,  many  preparations 
have  been  put  on  the  market,  each 
claimed  to  be  effective  in  combating 
this  insect.  To  test  these  different 
spray  mixtures  the  West  Virginia  Ex- 
periment Station  used  several  of  them 
on  infested  trees  last  winter.  Fifty 
trees  were  selected  and  divided  into 
lots  of  ten  trees  each;  four  of  the 
blocks  were  sprayed,  each  with  a dif- 
ferent preparation,  and  one  block  left 
unsprayed  as  a check.  The  prepara- 
tions used  were  Target  Brand  Scale 
Destroyer,  made  by  the  American 
Horticultural  Distributing  Co.,  Mar- 
tinsburg,  W.  Va. ; Kil-O-Scale,  sold  by- 
Griffith  & Turner,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Scalecide,  manufactured  by  B.  G. 
Pratt  Co.,  New  York;  and  Horicum, 
made  by  Hammond  Slug  Shot  Works, 
Fiskill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  The  first 
three  preparations  are  soluble  oil 
compounds,  and  the  last  one  is  a lime- 
sulphur  preparation.  Each  one  is  put 
up  in  small  packages,  and  need  only 
the  addition  of  water. 

The  different  blocks  were  sprayed 
on  December  14,  and  on  February  10, 
two  months  later,  an  examination  way 
made  of  two  trees  in  each  lot.  An- 
other examination  was  made  on  April 
4,  and  still  a third  was  made  on  May- 
31.  At  the  last  examination  every 
tree  used  in  the  experiment  was  ex- 
amined and  careful  counts  made  ot 
2,000  scale  insects  treated  with  each 
spray.  The  result  was  as  follows: 

Live  Scale 
in  2000 

Target  Brand  Scale  Destroyer.  ...  0 

Kil-o-Scale  r, 

Scalecide  53 

Horicum  351 

Check  trees  532 

The  report  of  the  station  is  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  practically  no 
difference  between  the  first  two  prep- 
arations, and  the  conclusion  reached 
is  as  follows: 

“These  concentrated  soluble  oil 
preparations  are  the  most  convenient 
to  use  of  any  material  yet  devised 
, for  the  destruction  of  scale  insects. 
They  mix  readily  with  cold  water  and 
are  not  injurious  to  spray  pumps,  har- 
ness, horses,  nor  the  face  and  hands 
of  the  user.  None  of  them,  however, 
seem  to  possess  the  fungicidal  proper- 
ties of  the  lime  and  sulphur  sprays, 
but  as  scale-killers,  some,  at  least,  are 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  greatly  sim- 
plify the  matter  of  combating  scale 
insects  on  fruit  trees.  The  ease  with 
which  these  materials  may  be  pre- 
pared for  use  in  small  orchards  and 
fruit  gardens,  as  well  as  larger  plan- 
tations, offers  good  reason  for  the 
hope  that  in  the  future  more  interest 
will  be  taken  in  the  matter  of  spray- 


ing by  those  who  own  scale-iiT'ested 
trees.” 

In  connection  with  these  tests,  the 
station  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  that  section  about  three-fourths 
of  the  San  Jose  scale  normally  die 
during  the  winter;  this  fact  must  De 
reckoned  with  in  making  nny  test  ot 
this  kind.  At  the  strength  of  one 
part  to  twent  parts  water,  all  the 

materials  used  in  the  test  must  be 
used  while  the  trees  are  dormant. 
For  summer  spraying  a greater  quan- 
tity of  water  should  be  added.  The 
action  of  all  these  sprays  upon  the 
San  Jose  scale  is  slow,  and  their  ef- 
fectiveness cannot  be  accurately  de- 
termined for  at  least  several  weeks 
after  the  application  is  made. 

SjjJ,  ^ 4^ 

I would  not  be  without  The  Fruit- 
Grower  if  it  cost  $100  a year. — Fancy 
Fruit  Farm,  South  Haven,  Mich. 

•2j£.  -2^. 

Buy  :i  New  Stove  or  Range  for  Winter. 

Fruit-Grower  readers  have  been  blessed  with 
abundant  crops  this  year,  as  a rule,  and  this 
fall  will  be  in  position  to  make  many  improve- 
ments about  the  home.  We  want  to  urge  the 
man  of  the  bouse,  the  head  of  the  family,  to 
consider  the  welfare  of  the  women  folks  when 
spending  this  money.  Why  not  buy  a new 
range  for  the  kitchen,  or  perhaps  a new 
heater?  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  prepare 
for  winter,  and  certainly  an  expenditure  for 
these  articles  is  justified.  Not  a great  deal  f 
money  is  needed,  if  the  range  or  stove  is  bougni 
at  the  right  place. 

In  this  issue  will  be  found  the  advertisement 
of  a firm  which  has  done  business  with  Fruit- 
Grower  readers  for  many  years — we  refer  to  the 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  This 
company  has  built  up  a large  business  selling 
stoves  and  ranges  direct  to  consumers,  without 
the  addition  of  profits  of  middlemen,  retailers, 
etc.  The  business  of  this  concern  has  been 
made  possible  only  because  of  its  reliability 
and  the  character  of  its  goods.  All  goods  are 
guaranteed — and  the  guarantie  of  this  firm 
means  something. 

All  kinds  of  stoves  and  ranges  are  made  by 
the  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  and  the  entire  line 
is  described  in  Catalogue  No.  135,  which  will 
1 e sent  free  to  our  readers  who  ask  for  the 
same.  Write  for  it  today. 

As  an  indication  of  the  standing  of  this  firm 
among  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  it, 
we  may  mention  that  at  the  last  election  Pres- 
ident Thompson  of  this  company  was  elected 
mayor  of  Kalamazoo  on  a reform  ticket.  His 
majority  was  a splendid  testimonial  to  the  es- 
teem in  which  he  is  held  by  his  neighbors — 
and  the  large  business  his  company  has  done 
all  over  the  country  is  a testimonial  to  the 
character  of  the  goods  sold.  If  you  want  to 
know  what  customers  think  of  the  Kalamazoo 
stoves,  write  and  ask  for  a list  of  persons  in 
your  vicinity  who  have  these  stoves,  then  you 
can  get  your  information  at  first  hands.  But  in 
the  meantime  write  for  Catalogue  No.  135,  and 
study  up  on  the  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  of- 
fered for  the  coming  season. 


Black  Hawk  Grist  Mills. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  an  ad- 
vertisement which  should  appeal  to  every  reader 
of  The  Fruit-Grower.  We  refer  to  that  of 
George  H.  Patch,  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  who  manu- 
factures the  Black  Hawk  Grist  Mills  and  Corn 
Shellers.  These  mills  have  been  advertised  In 
The  Fruit-Grower  before,  and  many  of  them 
are  now  used  by  our  subscribers.  The  Black 
Hawk  mills  are  adapted  for  the  grinding  of 
corn  and  other  grains  to  any  degree  of  fineness 
— by  merely  changing  a thumb  screw  the  mill 
can  be  changed  from  grinding  corn  meal  to 
preparing  coarse  feed  for  chickens.  The  mills 
will  grind  hominy,  corn  meal,  chicken  feed, 
etc.,  from  corn;  or  wheat  can  be  ground  into 
graham  flour,  and  rice  can  be  prepared  In  the 
form  of  a flour,  which  is  excellent  for  pancakes. 
The  mills  are  claimed  to  be  the  best  hand 
mills  made;  they  are  light  and  durable,  and  at 
the  same  time  are  very  low  In  price.  The 
Black  Hawk  Corn  Shellers  also  have  an  excel- 
lent reputation.  Our  readers  should  write  to 
George  H.  Patch,  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  for  full 
particulars  regarding  these  machines.  When 
you  write  say  you  do  so  at  the  suggestion  of 
The  Fruit-Grower,  and  Mr.  Patch  will  make  a 
special  effort  to  serve  you. 


The  St.  Louis  “Journal  of  Agriculture,” 
founded  in  18*1(1,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Lewis  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  “The  Wo- 
man s Magazine”  and  “The  Woman’s  Farm 
Journal,”  St.  Louis.  For  over  forty  years  the 
subscription  price  of  the  “Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture” was  $1.00  per  year,  and  the  first  move 
of  its  new  owners  was  to  reduce  the  subscrip- 
tion price  to  50  cents  per  year.  However,  the 
Lewis  Publishing  Co.  believe  that  the  people 
should  know  what  kind  of  a paper  the  “Journal 
of  Agriculture”  is  before  paying  even  50  cents 
In  advance  for  a year’s  subscription,  and  they 
are  offering  the  “Journal  of  Agriculture” 

TEN  WEEKS  FOR  TEN  CENTS 
so  that  the  people  may  take  the  paper  10  weeks 
at  this  nominal  price  and  see  what  kind  of  a 
paper  the  Lewis  Publishing  Co.  is  going  to  give 
them  at  the  regular  price  of  50  cents  per  year. 
I'heir  advertisement,  giving  full  particulars,  ap- 
pears in  tliis  paper. 


Absorbine  for  Wind  Puffs. 

Mr.  Lewis  J.  Holmes,  Glen,  N.  Y.,  writes 
under  date  of  May  21,  1900:  “Absorbine  has 
been  very  highly  recommended  to  me  by  Trainer 
McDonald  and  Mr.  Geers  for  wind  puffs  on 
horses.” 

Absorbine  is  a prompt  and  effective  remedy 
In  removing  wind  puffs  and  similar  blemishes. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the  hair  and  horse 
can  be  used  during  treatment.  The  first  action 
of  Absorbine  is  to  remove  any  soreness  or  in- 
flammation that  may  be  present,  then  it  goes  to 
work  bringing  about  a dissolution  of  the  depos- 
its in  tlie  underlying  tissues  until  part  is  re- 
stored to  normal  and  active  condition. 

You  can  procure  Absorbine  from  your  local 
druggist  or  dealer  in  horse  goods,  or  I will  send 
a bottle  express  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  $2.00 
W.  F.  Young,  P.  D.  F..  31  Monmouth  at., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Great  Fruit  Farm  for  Sale. 

In  the  department  devoted  to  farms  for  sale 
this  month  will  be  found  the  advertisement  of 
B.  P.  Marsh,  Unity  Bldg.,  Bloomington,  111. 
The  farm  advertised  by  Mr.  Marsh  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best-improved  fruit  farms  in  the 
South,  in  an  excellent  locality,  and  has  been  a 
money-maker.  Because  of  disagreement  among 
the  owners  of  the  farm,  however,  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  same  be  disposed  of,  and  the  en- 
tire plant  is  offered  at  a bargain.  Readers  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  who  are  interested  in  South- 
ern fruit  farms  should  write  Mr.  Marsh  about 
this  place. 


From  St.  Paul  to 


North  Pexcific 
Coast  Points 


Daily  Until  Oct.  3I>  1906 

The  opportunity  of  the  year  to  go  West  on  Low  One-Way  Colo- 
nist Excursion  Rates,  applying  to  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington, 
and  Oregon.  Secure  a farm  in  the  great  irrigated  districts, 
where  the  yield  is  enormous  and  crops  are  independent  of  rain- 
fall. 

Three  Transcontinental  Trains  in  eaeli  direction  daily. 
Large  18-seetion  Pullman  tourist  sleeping  ears.  Stopovers  west 
of  Billings,  Mont.,  except  between  Logan  and  Garrison,  inclusive. 
Write  C.  W.  MOTT,  G.  E.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  information 
about  land,  etc.  For  details  of  rates  and  train  service  write 

E.  D.  ROCKWELL,  District  Passenger  Agent, 

318  Citizens  Bank  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

To  Helena  and  Butte  $20;  Spokane  and  Ellensburg,  $22.50; 
Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Ashland,  Ore,, 
and  Astoria,  Ore.,  $25. 


Northern  Pacific 
RabilwsLy 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 

A.  M.  CLELAND, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


h'&A  V* 


Tte  net  irrigated  lands  of  tte  Arkansas,  Grand, 
kNortt  Fork  and  Uncompatgre  Valleys  of  Colorado, 
land  tte  Farmington  District  of  New  Mexico,  offer 
[exceptional  opportunities  for  tte  fruit  grower.  Pears, 
Peactes,  Apples,  Grapes,  Apncots,  Plums,  Melons  of 
all  kinds  and  small  fruit  of  every  vanety  are  raised  witk 
a greater  average  yield  per  acre — and  a finer  quality— 
ttan  in  any  otter  section  of  tte  United  States.  Mar- 
kets are  close  at  tand  and  tte  demand  exceeds  tte  supply. 

The  Denver  & Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

“Scenic  Line  of  tte  World  ’ 
reactes  all  tte  above  distnets  and  offers 
special  inducements  to  tkose  seeking  locations. 

^Vrite  to-day  for  free  descriptive  booklets. 

S.  K.  HOOPER.c“2S,v5^?^r.  Denver.  Colo. 


Monthly  Page 
Thirty-Two 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


The  New  State 
of  Oklahoma 

Bigger  than  Missouri;  as  big  as  Ohio  and  Indiana  combined,  with 
a soil  teeming  with  all  the  crops  that  any  State  raises,  Oklahoma  — 
the  new  State — is  destined  to  occupy  first  rank  in  a few  short  years. 

Here  at  the  present  time  over  a 
million  people  are  duplicating 
the  life  which  is  going  on  in 
Illinois  and  Indiana.  Their 
houses ; their  towns  and  their 
schools  are  newer  but  in  nothing 
else  do  their  surroundings  differ 
from  those  in  other  States. 
Their  cities  and  towns  are 
growing  and  expanding  with  the 
impetus  of  a fertile  soil,  and  a 
pushing,  wide-awake  citizenship. 
Her  settlers,  mainly  from  the 
older  States,  see  the  virtue  of 
encouraging  enterprises  of  every  kind  and  the  needfulness  of  getting 
more  and  better  facilities;  of  getting  more  hands  to  develop  the  country. 

In  brief,  conditions  to-day  are  simply  these : Oklahoma  is  in 
need  of  nothing  save  people.  More  men  are  needed  in  the  cities  and 
towns ; more  farmers  for  the  vast  areas  of  unimproved  land  not  now 
yielding  crops  of  which  it  is  capable.  There  are  openings  of  all  sorts, 
for  farmers  and  artisans,  for  mills  and  manufacturing  plants,  for  small 
stores  of  every  kind. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  IS  NOW 

The  opportune  time  is  now  while  the  land  is  cheap.  The  country  is  fast  settling 
up.  If  you  purchase  land  now  you  will  soon  see  grow  up  around  you  a community 
of  prosperous  energetic  men  who  like  yourself  have  seen  the  brighter  possibilities  of 
Oklahoma  and  have  taken  advantage  of  them. 

The  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  runs  through  the  best  section  of  the  new  state  (see  map)  and  along  it  is  located  a 
majority  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns.  If  you’re  in  any  way  interested  in  the  Southwest,  I’d  like  to  send 
you  a copy  of  my  free  paper,  “The  Coming  Country.” 

On  the  First  and  Third  Tuesdays  of  Each  Month 

you  can  make  a trip  to  Oklahoma  exceptionally  cheap.  Round  trip  tickets, 
good  thirty  (30)  days,  will  be  sold  by  all  lines  in  connection  with  the  M. 
K.  & T.  R’y  at  very  low  rates  from  Chicago  to  San  Antonio,  the  rate  is  $25.00; 
from  St.  Paul,  $27.50;  from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  $20.00.  The  tickets 
permit  of  stop-overs  in  both  directions,  via  M.  K.  & T.  R’y.  If  your  nearest 
railroad  agent  cannot  give  you  the  rates,  write  me  for  particulars. 

W.  S.  ST.  GEORGE,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

M.  K.  & T.  R’y.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Map  of  the  New  State  Showing  lines 
of  the  M.,  K.  &T.  Ry. 


Reduced  Rates 


PARADISE 

FOR  THE 

HOMESEEKER 


September  in  the 
Adirondacks 

No  Jiner  place  can  be  found 
than  the  Adirondacks  in  Sep - 
tember.  The  air  is  cool  and 
bracing , the  scenery  beautiful 
and  the  sense  oj  perfect  rest  that 
comes  Ivith  the  night  delightful. 
This  Ivonderful  region  is  reach- 
ed from  all  directions  by  the 


NEW  YORK 

(entral 

LINES 


"AMERICA’S  GREATEST  RAILROAD” 


Tor  a copy  ol  "The  Adirondacks  Mountains  and 
Holv  to  reach  them " send  a tlvo-cent  stamp  to  George 
H.  Daniels,  Manager  General  Adbertising  Depart- 
ment, Grand  Central  Station,  Nelv  York. 


C.  F.  DALY 

PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
NEW  YORK 


TO 

KANSAS 

Beat  Agricultural  and  StocK  Raising  Region. 

Sail  deep,  rich  and  productive  in  the  grow- 
ing of  Wheat,  Corn  and  Alfalfa.  Purchase 
price  from  $5  to  $30  per  acre,  which  equals 
the  returns  of  the  $50  to  $150  per  acre 
lands  of  other  States. 

CLIMATE  IDEAL,  AMPLE  RAINFALL 

Bar  quick  and  secure  the  benefit  of  an  excellent  Invaatmaat, 

Writ#  for  further  Information,  Illustrated  literature  and 

LOW  SETTLERS’  RATES. 

I.  C.  TOWNSEND,  General  Passenoer  and  Ticket  Aoent,  ST.  LOUIS.  MB 


DON’T  MERELY  ASK 
FOR  A TICKET  EAST 

Insist  that  it  read  from  Kansas  City  to 
Chicago  on  The  Southwest  Limited  of  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul 
Railway. 

The  Southwest  Limited  leaves  Union  Sta- 
tion, Kansas  City,  5 :55  p.  m.  Arrives 
Union  Staton,  Chicago,  8 :20  a.  m.  the  next 
day  Compartment  and  standard  sleepers 
with  “longer,  .wider  and  higher  berths,” 
dining  car,  observation-library  car,  chair  car 
and  coach. 

Handsome  booklet  mailed  for  two  cents’ 
postage. 

G.  L.  COBB,  907  Main  Street, 

Southwestern  Passenger  Agent.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


22  in  Cash  Prizes 

for  New  Subscribers 

We  want  every  member  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  to  assist  us  in  securing  new  subscribers  this  fall  and  as  an  incentive  we  offer  the  prizes  noted 
below.  It  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  secure  new  names  if  you  will  show  a sample  copy  of  the  September  issue  and  we  have  reserved  several  thousand  copies 
for  this  purpose  and  on  request  we  will  mail  to  you  free  as  many  as  you  can  use. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  the  only  paper  which  is  making  a strong  effort  to  assist  its  readers  in  getting  better  prices  for  fruit  crops,  and  the  more  readers 
you  secure  for  us  the  more  will  we  be  able  to  help  you.  On  account  of  the  large  fruit  crop  this  year,  every  live  grower  should  subscribe  if  you  tell  him 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived.  Read  our  ad  on  page  seven  very  carefully. 

The  Cash  Price  Contest  will  close  on  December  15th,  1906,  and  the  one  who  sends  in  the  largest  number  of  new  subscribers  by  that  date  will  receive 
the  first  prize  of  $35.00  in  cash.  The  second  largest  list  will  receive  the  second  prize,  and  so  on.  Here  are  the  prizes. 


1st  Prize  $35.00  Cash 
2d  Prize  $20.00  Cash 
3d  Prize  $15.00  Cash 
4th  Prize  $10.00  Cash 


5th  Prize  $10.00  Cash 
6th  Prize  $ 5.00  Cash 
7th  Prize  $ 5.00  Cash 

Eighth,  Ninth  and  Tenth  Prizes,  each  a $5.00  Due-Bill 
on  any  Nurseryman  or  Seedsman  advertiser  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  Eleventh  to  Fifteenth  Prizes,  inclusive,  Set  of 
Ten  of  our  “Bro.  Jo  latlinn”  Booklets. 


Remember  .that  every  subscriber  is  entitled  to  a choice  of  any  one  of  the  Brother  Jonathan  books.  If  you 
send  a dollar  for  your  renewal  and  a new  subscriber,  both  yourself  and  the  new  reader  Will  be  entitled  to  a book. 

Bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  all  your  friends  and  neighbors  who  grow  fruit.  Tell  them  what  kind 
of  a paper  The  Fruit-Grower  is;  show  them  a copy  of  it.  Explain  to  them  that  with  a year’s  subscription  they  will 
be  given  their  choice  of  our  Brother  Jonathan  booklets,  list  of  which  appears  below.  And  make  this  guarantee; 
Tell  them  that  if  they  will  give  you  their  subscription  we  will  enter  their  names  on  our  lists;  The  Fruit-Grower  will 
be  sent  them  for  three  months,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  paper,  they  can  notify 
us,  we  will  remove  their  names  from  our  list,  and  refund  their  money.  We  guarantee  The  Fruit-Grower  to  please. 

We  believe  every  member  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  ought  to  try  to  get  up  a club.  And  with  this  guar- 
antee back  of  your  efforts,  we  believe  you  will  succeed.  Try  to  get  your  neighbors  to  subscribe;  now  is  the  time  to 
do  this.  You  will  help  us  and  you  will  help  your  neighbor.  We  don’t  ask  you  to  do  this  work  for  The  Fruit- 
Grower  for  nothing — we  are  willing  to  divide  the  subscription  price  with  you.  What  more  can  we  offer  Will  you 
not  try  to  get- at  least  a few  subscribers — and  begin  the  work  now? 

In  the  contest  which  closed  July  1 every  person  who  sent  as  many  as  six  subscriptions  won  a prize.  In  that 
contest  there  were  ten  prizes;  in  this  one  there  are  fifteen. 

Now,  friends,  we  want  to  make  this  a personal  matter  with  you.  Will  you  try  to  get  subscriptions  in  your 
subscribers  to  do  this  for  us,  for  you  know  who  ought  to  read  The  Fruit-Grower.  We  hope  to  hear  from  at  least  a 
to  the  effect  that  they  have  entered  the  Cash  Prize  Contest. 


“BRO.  JONATHAN”  BOOKLETS  FREE 
TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Here  is  the  list  of  Brother  Jonathan 
booklets,  from  which  the  new  sub- 
scribers will  be  allowed  to  select  one 
for  each  subscription; 

1 —  Propagating  Trees  and  Plants. 

2 —  A Treatise  on  Spraying. 

3 —  How  to  Grow  Strawberries. 

4 —  The  Home  Garden. 

5 —  Packing  and  Marketing  Fruits. 

« — A Book  Abont  Bush  Fruits. 

7 —  Growing  Grapes. 

8 —  Hints  on  Pruning. 

9 —  Apple  Culture,  with  a Chapter  on 
Pears. 

10 — Success  with  Stone  Fruits. 

These  booklets  are  all  good  ones.  As 
evidence  of  this  fact  we  will  only  state 
that  a special  edition  of  7,500  copies 
has  been  printed  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  British  Columbia,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  farmers  of  that 
section.  This  shows  how  favorably  the 
booklets  have  been  received — and  one 
goes  free  with  every  subscription. 

Solicit  Subscriptions — Begin  Today. 

We  will  furnish  whatever  sample 
copies  are  needed.  Having  made  this 
special  offer,  we  feel  that  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  the  help  of  every  reader 
of  The  Fruit-Grower.  Will  you  do 


neighborhood?  We  must  rely  on  our 
thousand  subscribers  during  September 


The  Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

HIGH  GRADE  CATALOGS 


You  believe  that  attractive,  well  printed  catalogs 
bring  you  the  most  money,  don’t  you?  Then 

Ivhy  not  gibe  us  your  order 


for  your  nelv  1907  catalog ? 


Special  Cober 
Designs 

We  also  can  furnish  you 
a cover  page  in  one,  two 
or  three  colors. 


We  have  every  facility  for  doing  high  grade  work 


OUR 

ARE 


PRICES 

RIGHT 


We  habe  a large  number^  gf_  cute 
pf_  jruit  subjects^  for_  illustrating 

which  can  be  used  in  your  catalog  free  of  expense 
if  we  print  it.  Write  us  for  samples  and  information 

Address  PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 

TKe  Fruit=Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
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NOTE— We  are  the  Introducers  and  Sole  Owners  under  U.  S.  Registered  Trade-mark,  of  a number  of  highly  valuable  new  sorts,  such  as  King  David, 
Delicious.  Black  Ben,  Champion,  Senator  and  other  apples.  Gold  Plum,  Sunrise  and  Banner  grapes,  etc.  These  have  been  tried,  tested  and  found  superior  to  all 
others.  For  the  protection  of  our  customers  the  Trade-marks  were  adopted  and  planters  are  cautioned  against  buying  from  “Agents”  or  other  “nurseries,”  trees 
under  our  Trade-mark  names  or  trees  claimed  to  be  “just  the  same”  or  “just  as  good."  This  practice  has  been  carried  on  quite  extensively  by  a certain  class  and 
invariably  purchasers  of  such  stock  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  disappointed  in  results.  Why  buy  counterfeit  when  the  GENUINE  COSTS  NO  MORE? 


For  82  Years 


have  been  the 
standard  by 
which  good 
nursery  stock  is 
measured,  and  our  sales  have 
steadily  increased  until  we 
are  now  compelled  to  main- 
tain the  LARGEST  NURSERY 
ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE 
WORLD — conclusive  evi- 
dence that  Stark  Trees  are  of 
HIGHEST  POSSIBLE 
QUALITY  and  sold  at  as 
LOW  PRICES  as  such  stock 
can  be  produced. 

Stark  Trees  have  been  tested 
and  are  bearing  fruit  to-day  in 
every  state  and  territory  in 
the  Union  as  well  as  many 
foreign  countries,  and  what 
is  more,  they  are  pleasing 
and  PROFITABLE  to  the 
planters.  Letters  of  com- 
mendation are  being  received 
almost  every  day  and  such 
statements  a$  “Stark  Trees 
are  bearing  better  fruit  than 

those  from nurseries;’ 

“Stark  Trees  are  the  finest 
in  my  orchard;”  “Trees  I 
bought  from  Stark  Nurseries, 
planted  among  those  from  4 
other  nurseries  are  bearing  bet- 
ter fruit  and  more  of  it  than  the 
other  trees,”  are  numerous. 


Constant  growth  in  any 
business,  during  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a century,  is 
proof  conclusive  that  custo- 
mers receive  honorable  treat- 
ment and  full  value  for  their 
money.  The  degree  of  success 
attained  by  a nursery  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  success  of  its 
customers;  and  they  can  suc- 
ceed ONLY  with  strong, 
healthy,  thrifty,  dependable 
trees  of  the  best  up-to-date 
varieties,  well  grown,  well 
dug,  well  packed.  We  solicit 
your  orders  on  this  basis  and 
GUARANTEE  SATISFAC- 
TION. And  our  guarantee 
means,  something — we  are 
not  “here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow.” 


On  Orders  Amounting  to  $12 
or  more,  if  one-fourth  or 
more  cash  is  sent  with  the 
order,  we  will  prepay  freight 
to  any  R.  R.  Station  in 
ARIZONA 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

FLORIDA 

IDAHO  MAINE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MONTANA 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  MEXICO 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

OREGON 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
UTAH  VERMONT 

WASHINGTON 

WYOMING 


&oR< 

CAPITAL  STOCK  $1,000,000.00— ALL  PAID  UP 


Oldest  Nurseries  in  the  West 


Irow  Annies that  PAY  the  producer  *| 

31  UVV  and  Please  the  Consumer  ® 


KING  DAVID,  DELICIOUS,  BLACK  BEN,  CHAMPION,  SENATOR,  GIANT  JENITON,  BEN-HUR, 
LIEVLAND  RASPBERRY,  STAYMAN  WINESAP,  JONATHAN,  GRIMES  GOLDEN,  etc.,  meet 
the  requirements.  Then  why  grow  inferior  sorts?  We  are  Headquarters  for  all  that  is  BEST  in 
Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Grape,  Small-fruit  Plants,  Hardy  Roses  and  Ornamentals,  Hedge 
Plants,  Forest-tree  Seedlings,  Root  Grafts,  Apple  Seedlings  and  other  Fruit-  Tree  Stocks,  etc. 


BOOK  is  the  most  original  and  complete  nursery  catalogue  ever  published;  it  shows 
many  interesting  half-tone  views  of  orchards,  nurseries  and  fruit  trees;  it  shows  the  leading 
fruits  in  NATURAL  COLORS,  and  gives  truthful,  accurate  description  and  time  of  ripening  of 
each.  A postal  card  or  letter  addressed  to  Stark  Bro’s  N.  & O.  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  Desk  9,  asking  for 
Book  “H”  will  bring  the  Book,  latest  Wholesale  Price-list,  Order  Sheet,  Orchard  Bulletin,  Spray  Cir- 
cular and  other  printed  matter,  interesting  and  USEFUL  to  planters,  FREE  OF  ALL  CHARGE. 
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WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

on  $7.50  orders  lone-fourth 
cash  to  be  sent  with  order) 
at  prices  quoted  in  our 
Wholesale  Price-list,  to  any 
R.  R.  Station  in 
ARKANSAS  KANSAS 

ILLINOIS  MISSOURI 

INDIANA  NEBRASKA 

IOWA  OHIO 


On  Orders  Amounting  to 
$ 10.00  or  more,  if  one-fourth 
or  more  cash  is  sent  with 
the  order,  we  will  prepay 
freight  to  any  R.  R Station  in 
ALABAMA 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DIS’T  of  COLUMBIA 
GEORGIA 

INDIAN  TERRITORY 
KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MARYLAND 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISS'PPI 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

OKLAHOMA 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

TENNESSEE 
TEXAS  VIRGINIA 
W.  VIRGINIA  WISCONSIN 
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Largest  Nurseries  in  the  World  ^ 

tfn?  ww  §9  4 

m General  Offices,  Nurseries  and  Packing  Houses  <* 

* gfjg§  LOUISIANA,  MO. 

On  Burlington  and  Chicago  & Alton  Railroads 

* BRANCHES  ' ; M [■ 

Starkdale,  Mo.  Portland,  N.  Y.  Fayetteville,  Ark.  & 

Rockport,  111.  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Atlantic,  Iowa  4 


Number 


o° 

Volume  Seventeen  October,  1906 


An  Illustrated 
Monthly  Magazine 
For  Progressive 
American  Farmers 


Subscription  Price 
$1.00  Per  Year 
Advertising  Rate 
$3.50  Per  Inch 


Registered  Trade  Mark 


Brother  Jonathan 


MISSOURI 


Registered  in  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


Copyright,  1006,  by  'Hie  Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


SPRAY  WITH  THE 

ORCHARD  MONARCH 


Empire  King — Garfield  Knfr.psfr.ck 

and  a full  line  of  POTATO  SPRAYERS.  Catalogue  FREE. 


Field  Force  Pump  Co. 

58  Eleventh  St..  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


THE  GREATEST  AUTOMATIC  HIGH  PRESSURE  POWER  SPRAYER 
NOW  IN  USE — Has  two  leads  of  hose  and  will  supply  eight  nozzles  keep- 
ing up  a pressure  of  more  than  One  Hundred  Pounds.  Has  the  Best 
Agitator  ever  invented;  it  swings  in  bottom  of  cask  and  carries  brushes 
which  clean  the  suction  strainers.  All  worked  Automatically;  power  is 
furnished  by  rear  wheels  of  wagon;  no  hand  pumping,  no  cost  for  power; 
efficient,  safe,  satisfactory;  adapted  for  large  or  small  orchards.  We 
also  make  the  famous 


Getting  Ready  for  the  County  Fair. 


Wash  your  fowls  with  Ivory  Soap  before  you 
put  them  on  exhibition  at  the  county  fair. 

With  very  little  labor  and  at  trifling  expense, 
you  can  make  a wonderful  improvement  in  their 
appearance. 

The  feathers  will  fairly  glisten,  while  the  combs, 
legs  and  toes  will  look  clean  enough  to  eat. 

All  you  need  is  a tub  of  lukewarm  water,  a 
fairly  stiff  brush  and  a cake  of  Ivory  Soap. 

At  the  principal  poultry  shows,  special  prizes  are  given  to  the 
owners  of  fowls  which  have  been  washed  with  Ivory  Soap. 


JULIAN  BAGBY.  Pres.  JNO.  L.  BAGBY,  Sec'y.  R.  J.  BAGBY.  Treas. 
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New  Haven 
Nurseries 

Established  1872.  Incorporated  1892.  Capital  Stock  and  Surplus  $60,000 
Location  67  Miles  West  of  St.  Louis  on  Main  Line  of  Missouri  Pacific  Ky. 
100,000  Cubic  Teet  Trost-Proof  Cool  Storage. 

Fruit  Trees  a Specialty 


We  do  not  grow  cheap  trees  but 
we  do  grow  good  trees  at  a cheap 
price  =quality  considered. 

Freight  paid  to  your  stations. 
Quality  and  condition  on  arrival 
guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory. 
Varieties  true  and  no  diseases. 

Write  lor  Special  Quotations  on  Your  Needs  for  Tall  and  Spring  Planting 


This  is  a view  of  the  bearing  orchard  of  young  and  vigorous 
peach  trees  from  which  the  buds  for  our  stock  are  cut.  Tke  trees 
are  absolutely  free  from  disease  and  the  strains  are  among  the  best 
of  their  kinds  In  the  South. 

All  of  our  stock— Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums 
Cherries  and  Small  Fruits — is  bred  right,  grown 
right,  dug  right  and  packed  right. 

m # rv  np  T CWhJ  Since  the  first  notice  of  this 
iVl  VJ  I L/VJ  W peach  appeared  in  the  columns 
— of  The  Fruit-  Grolver  the  orig- 
inal tree  has  borne  another  full  crop.  A number  of  speci- 
mens Ivere  sent  to  competent  critics,  all  of  Ivhom  agree  Ivith 
us  that  it  is  the  finest  commet  cial  bariety,  ripening  after 
TLlberta,  that  has  yet  been  introduced.  l\/o  one  has  suggested 
its  identity  Ivith  any  other  bariety  and  one  experienced,  po- 
mologist  and  authority  Ivrites,  " We  do  not  recognize  it  as 
any  bariety  Ivith  Ivhich  Ive  are  familiar.  ” 

MOTLOW  DESERVES  A WIDE-SPREAD  TEST. 


J.  BAGBY  & SONS  COMPANY 

NEW  HAVEN,  MO. 


The  Cumberland  Nurseries 

WINCHESTER,  TENN. 


An  Illustrated  Mont  lily  Magazine  for  Progressive  American  Farmers. 
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Care  in  Ticking  and  Storing  Apples 


When  this  issue  of  the  Fruit-Grower 
reaches  its  readers  some  of  the 
earlier-ripening  apples  will  have  been 
picked,  but  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
apple  belt  of  the  Middle  West,  at 
least,  the  bulk  of  the  apple  crop  will 
yet  remain  to  be  harvested.  Persons 
interested  in  picking  and  packing  ap- 
ples, therefore,  will  appreciate  some 
extracts  from  a paper  read  by  Mr. 
S.  H.  Fulton,  assistant  pomologist  of 
the  United  States  Department  of 
agriculture,  before  the  Iowa  State 
Horticultural  Soeiety. 

Mr.  Fulton  referred  to  the  growth 
of  the  cold  storage  industry,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  apple  industry  in  ex- 
tending the  season  for  marketing  this 
fruit:  “The  development  of  the  cold 

storage  business,’’  he  said,  “has  done 
much  to  promote  a feeling  of  security 
in  the  apple  growing  industry.  The 
amrkets  can  be  uniformly  supplied 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  and  the  whole  apple  busness 
is  given  a stability  which  has  done 
much  to  foster  the  growth  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

“At  the  present  time  most  of  the 
commercial  cold  storage  houses  are 
located  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
country,  but  there  is  a growing  ten- 
dency toward  the  erection  of  more 
cold  storag  houses  in  the  apple  pro- 
ducing districts  of  the  United  States. 
This  movement  has  been  most  promi- 
nent in  western  New  York,  where 
there  are  now  more  cold  storage 
houses  located  than  in  any  other 
fruit-growing  district  in  the  country. 

“Mecnacically-cooled  cold  storage 
houses  are  quite  expensive  to  con- 
struct and  operate,  and  as  a result 
we  find  an  exceeding  small  number 
of  such  houses  built  and  equipped  by 
orchardists  themselves.  Although 
most  of  the  artificially  cooled  houses 
for  the  storing  of  farm  produce  are 
located  in  cities,  still  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  upon  the  farms  in 
some  sections  of  the  country  storage 
houses  cooled  by  ice  or  ice  and  salt 
combined.  Such  houses  are  usually 
small,  seldom  having  a capacity  of 
more  than  500  to  1,000  barrels,  and 
are  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  small 
growers  who  have  a special  market 
for  their  fruit.  These  farm  storage 
houses  can  be  operated  successfully 
only  in  sections  of  the  country  where 
an  annual  supply  of  natural  ice  can 
be  secured.  They  are  more  or  less 
objectionable  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cessive amount  of  moisture  which 
usually  exists  in  the  room,  poor  air 
circulation  and  difficulties  attending 
the  regulation  of  the  temperature. 
With  ice  alone  a temperature  lower 
than  40  degrees  cannot  readily  be  se- 
cured during  warm  autumn  weather, 
and  this  is  8 to  10  degrees  too  high 
for  most  kinds  of  fruit.  By  the  addi- 
tion of  about  5 to  7 per  cent  by  weight 
of  salt,  the  temperature  can  be  re- 
duced to  32  degrees,  but  the  difficul- 
ties occasioned  by  excessive  moisture 
and  poor  air  circulation  still  exist  to 
a considerable  extent. 

“Recently,  however,  a new  style  of 
storage  house  known  as  the  “gravity 
Brine  System,”  which  possesses  spe- 
cial merit  for  the  farm,  has  been  de- 
veloped. In  this  type  of  house 
crushed  ice  and  salt  are  placed  in  an 
overhead  ice  bunker  through  which 
run  coils  of  pipe  conneoted  with  sec- 
ondary coils  in  the  rooms  below.  Cal- 
cium chloride  brine  is  used  in  the 
pipes,  and  the  brine  circulates  by 
force  of  gravity.  As  the  brine  cools 
in  the  primary  coils  by  contact  with 
the  ice  and  salt  mixture,  it  settles  into 
the  coils  in  the  rooms  below  and 
warm  brine  rises  to  be  cooled  in  turn, 
and  thus  the  circulation  is  effected. 
With  this  style  of  house,  a low  uni- 
form temperature  can  be  readily  se- 
cured, and  the  humidity  of  the  rooms 
is  under  as  perfect  control  as  with 
the  mechanical  or  chemical  system. 

"The  keeping  of  apples  in  cold  stor- 


age depends  not  alone  upon  the 
proper  management  of  the  house,  but 
also  upon  conditions  surrounding  the 
growing  and  handling  of  the  fruit. 
The  latter  factor  really  gives  the 
grower  who  stores  his  fruit  much 
more  occasion  for  concern  than  the 
former.  Fruit-growers  under  unfavor- 
able local  conditions,  sometimes  will 
not  keep  well  even  under  the  most 
skillful  management  of  the  storage 
house,  and  well-grown  fruit  may  have 
its  keeping  qualities  greatly  impaired 
by  injudicious  handling.  In  the  ex- 
periments of  the  Deofmtrrpnt  of  Ag- 
riculture, It  'has  been  found  that 
the  type  of  soil,  age  and  vigor  of 
tree,  maturity  of  the  fruit  when 
picked,  and  method  of  handling  the 
crop,  all  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  keeping  of  anples  in  cold 
storage.  Certain  winter  varieties 
grown  upon  sandy  land  usually  ripen 
earlier  than  the  same  varieties  grown 
upon  clay.  Fruit  from  young  or  rap- 
idly growing  trees  is  apt  to  be  over- 
grown. and  it  does  not  keep  as  well 
as  fruit  grown  upon  old  trees  with 
steadier  habits  of  growth.  Mature 
fruit  keens  fully  as  well  or  better 
than  immature  and  is  worth  more 
money  in  the  market.  The  method 
of  handling  is  probably  the  moat  im- 
portant factor  of  all.  Fruit  injured 
in  picking  is  very  ant  to  decay  in 
storage,  and  if  there  is  any  conc-'der- 
able  delay  in  storing  after  nick'ng.  the 
keeping  quality  of  the  fruit  is  greatly 
imnaired.  especially  if  the  weather  at 
picking  time  is  warm. 

Time  to  Pick. 

“Apples  designed  for  cold  storage 
should  be  picked  when  they  reach  a 
well-matured,  hard  ripe  condition.  If 
picked  too  green,  the  fruit  fails  to 
ripen,  and  the  flavor  upon  withdrawal 
from  storage  is  very  poor.  Certain 
varieties  are  much  more  subject  to 
scald  when  picked  in  an  immature 
condition  than  when  allowed  to  come 
to  full  maturity  on  the  tree.  If  over- 
ripe when  picked  the  life  of  the  fruit 
in  cold  storage  may  be  greatly  short- 
ened. The  question  of  the  proper  time 
to  pick  depends  not  alone  upon  the 
variety,  but  also  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  the  fruit  is  grown.  An- 
ples upon  sandy  land  are  frequently 
ready  to  pick  a week  or  even  two 
weeks  earlier  than  the  same  varieties 
upon  clay.  Similar  apples  in  sod 
usually  ripen  earlier  than  in  cultivated 
orchard. 

“These  facts  have  a practical  ap- 
plication. particularly  in  the  case  of 
apples  designed  for  cold  storage.  If 
the  more  mature  fruit  is  picked  first, 
and  that  which  is  least  mature  last, 
more  uniform  keeping  quality  and 
greater  market  value  will  be  attained. 
In  the  case  of  certain  varieties  which 


ripen  unevenly,  it  may  pay  to  take 
the  apples  from  the  trees  at  least  two 
or  three  pickings  in  order  to  get  the 
fruit  at  the  right  degree  of  maturity. 
The  value  of  well-matured  fruit  for 
cold  storage  and  market  is  getting  to 
be  better  understood,  and  buyers  are 
becoming  more  discriminating  in  this 
respect.  A large  New  York  firm 
which  this  past  season  bought  thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  York  Imperial  ap- 
ples throughout  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley of  Virginia,  required  many  of  the 
growers  to  make  two  pickings.  At 
the  first  picking  only  the  fully  grown 
fruit  was  taken  off,  the  green,  under- 
sized fruit  being  left  upon  the  trees 
for  a later  picking.  The  value  of 
certain  early  varieties,  such  as  Olden- 
burg and  Wealthy,  may  in  many  in- 
stances be  considerably  increased  by 
following  this  practice. 

Care  in  Handling. 

“A  thorough  study  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  keeping  of  apples  in 
cold  storage  reveals  the  fact  that  care- 
ful handling  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. Most  apple  growers  look  upon 
care  in  handling  as  essential  mainly 
because  the  appearance  of  the  fruit 
is  injured  by  bruises  and  other  blem- 
ishes, but  from  the  cold  storage  stand- 
point another  and  still  more  impor- 
tant reason  for  careful  handling 
exists.  Most  diseases  or  rots  common 
to  stored  fruits  possess  little  power 
of  penetrating  a sound  unbroken  skin. 
In  a recent  laboratory  test  with  blue 
mold,  one  of  the  most  common  apple 
rots,  the  spores  of  the  fungus  could 
not  be  induced  to  penetrate  the  skins 
of  perfectly  sound  apples  even  under 
the  most  favorable  condition  of  heat 
and  moisture.  Under  commercial  con- 
ditions, the  damage  from  this  disease 
is,  to  say  the  least,  very  small  upon 
sound  fruit.  If,  however,  the  fruit  is 
bruised,  cut,  punctured  or  otherwise 
injured  in  handling,  the  spores  of  the 
blue  mold  and  other  diseases  gain 
entrance  and  decay  soon  follows. 

Under  the  present  methods  of 
handling  the  apple  crop  in  the  eastern 
states  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  40 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  fruit  injured  in 
some  way  in  picking  and  packing, 
even  in  the  orchards  of  the  best 
growers.  The  picker  leaves  his  finger 
marks  upon  the  fruit,  the  skin  of  the 
apple  is  dented  or  punctured  by  con- 
tact with  the  sides  of  the  picking 
basket,  and  bruises  and  other  injuries 
increase  as  the  fruit  is  emptied  upon 
the  sorting  table  and  rolled  into  the 
barrel.  Frequently  as  high  as  10  per 
cent  of  the  apples  are  punctured  by 
contact  with  the  stems  of  other  fruit 
in  the  picking  bag  or  basket.  These 
injuries,  particularly  finger  nail  cuts 
and  stem  punctures,  may  be  so  slight 
as  to  entirely  escape  the  notice  of  the 
orchardist,  yet  they  afford  entrance 
places  for  rot  spores,  and  account  for 
a great  deal  of  the  loss  from  decay 
in  cold  storage.  By  careful  observa- 
tions extending  over  a series  of  years 


with  a large  number  of  varieties,  it 
has  been  found  that  practically  all 
of  the  decay  in  winter  apples  which 
takes  place  in  cold  storage  early  in 
the  season  is  directly  traceable  to  skin 
and  flesh  injuries.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son, when  the  fruit  weakens  by  age 
and  over-ripeness,  decay  may  occur 
without  any  of  the  above  predisposing 
causes. 

Quick  Handling  Necessary. 

“The  importance  of  handling  fruit 
quickly  is  coming  to  be  better  real- 
ized. When  fruit  is  taken  from  the 
tree,  the  ripening  processes  are  quick- 
ened, and  if  it  is  to  be  shipped  a 
considerable  distance,  or  is  designed 
for  holding  in  cold  storage,  it  should 
be  handled  with  the  least  delay  pos- 
sible. Apples  delayed  in  transit  or  at 
the  orchard  usually  break  down  much 
more  quickly  in  storage,  and  in  the 
case  of  bad-scalding  varieties,  scald 
much  worse  than  when  stored  imme- 
diately after  picking.  This  accounts 
for  many  of  the  differences  which  de- 
velop in  the  keeping  of  apples  of  the 
same  varieties  in  cold  storage. 

“Frequently  one  lot  of  apples  will 
be  found  to  be  showing  signs  of  weak- 
nesses and  decay  early  in  the  season, 
while  another  lot,  possibly  from  the 
same  orchard,  is  still  firm  and  sound. 
When  such  differences  occur  in  fruit 
grown  under  the  same  conditions,  it 
is  usually  safe  to  infer  the  fruit  which 
first  showed  signs  of  breaking  down 
has  been  delayed  at  the  orchard,  in 
transit,  or  at  the  storage  house  be- 
fore being  stored.  Two  weeks’  delay 
in  warm  weather  may  shorten  the 
keeping  time  of  the  fruit  by  two 
months  or  more,  and  if  the  effect  of 
the  delay  is  overlooked  and  the  fruit 
is  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  stor- 
age, it  may  mean  all  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss  to  the  owner. 
The  effect  of  delay  is  most  pro- 
nounced in  warm  weather  and  with 
early  ripening  varieties.  With  pool 
weather  at  picking  time,  the  effect 
of  . delay  is  much  less  noticeable. 

Packages  and  Wrappers. 

“Most  winter  apples  are  stored  in 
barrels,  some  are  held  in  boxes  and 
a few  in  open  crates.  If  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  cold  storage  rooms  is 
fairly  moist,  so  as  to  prevent  shriv- 
eling in  the  open  crate,  there  is  no 
great  difference  in  the  keeping  of 
common  winter  varieties  in  the  dif- 
ferent styles  of  packages.  In  the 
case  of  some  of  the  tender  fleshed 
early  varieties,  however,  the  box  has 
some  special  advantages  over  the  bar- 
rel, for  the  reason  that  the  apples 
cool  down  more  quickly  in  storage  and 
there  is  less  weight  of  fruit  to  crush 
the  tender  flesh  of  these  varieties. 
Such  fruit  can  be  held  longer  in  stor- 
age in  boxes  than  in  barrels,  for 
though  quite  ripe  when  removed,  the 
weight  of  fruit  is  not  too  great  to 
admit  of  handling  with  safety. 

“The  value  of  the  wrapper  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  the  fruit-grower 
who  raises  fancy  apples  of  choice 
varieties,  and  who  wishes  to  put  his 
fruit  upon  the  market  in  the  soundest 
and  most  attractive  condition  possible. 
The  wrapper  takes  up  slack  in  the 
package  and  prevents  bruising.  It 
renders  box  packing  of  apples  easier, 
because  the  frui.  can  be  more  readily 
adjusted  to  the  package.  In  the  stor- 
age house  the  wrapper  preserves  the 
brightness  and  attractiveness  of  the 
fruit  and  tends  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  rot.  It  prolongs  the  life  of  the 
fruit.  Comparisons  have  been  made 
of  the  efficacy  of  tissue,  parchment, 
unprinted  newspaper  and  waxed  pa- 
per with  no  apparent  difference.  A 
double  wrapper  is  a little  more  effi- 
cient for  long  keeping  than  a single 
wrapper,  and  a combination  is  an  ab- 
sorbent newspaper  next  to  the  fruit 
with  a more  impervious  paraffine  out- 
side. 

The  Variety. 

“So  great  has  become  the  impor- 
tance of  cold  storage  in  relation  tQ 
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apple  culture  that  the  value  of  any 
new  winter  apple  will  In  the  future  be 
judged  largely  by  the  way  in  which 
it  keeps  in  cold  storage.  Among  the 
varieties  now  commonly  grown  the 
greatest  variation  exists  as  to  keeping 
quality  on  cold  storage.  Some  varie- 
ties are  much  more  subject  to  scald 
and  decay  than  are  others,  some  while 
still  apparently  sound  on  the  exterior 
are  found  to  be  brown  and  discolored 
within,  get  soft  and  mealy  after  a few 
months,  others  crack  open  and  become 
worthless,  some  fade  in  color  and  thus 
lose  in  market  value,  still  other  vari- 
eties keep  so  perfectly  that  they  can 
be  held  in  storage  a year  or  more 
with  little  apparent  deterioration. 

"The  value  of  certain  early  varieties 
such  as  Oldenburg,  Wealthy,  Grimes 
Golden  and  Jonathan,  has  been  great- 
ly increased  by  cold  storage.  Wealthy, 
for  example,  which  used  to  be  regard- 
ed as  an  apple  for  early  fall  use  only, 
can  now  be  kept  until  January  or 
even  later  in  cold  storage.  Oldenburg 
can  be  safely  stored  for  from  two  to 
three  months,  while  Grimes  Golden 
and  Jonathan  can  be  kept  in  good 
commercial  condition  throughout  the 
entire  winter. 

“This  should  mean  much  to  a sec- 
tion of  country  like  northern  Iowa 
where  the  commercial  varieties  of 
winter  apples  do  not  thrive,  but 
where  Oldenburg,  Wealthy  and  other 
hardy  early  varieties  succeed.  With 
these  varieies  in  cold  storage  it 
should  be  possible  to  have  a supply  of 
home  grown  fruit  in  northern  Iowa 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter  season. 

L/ocnl  Nature  of  Cold  Storage  Prob- 
lems. 

"Many  of  the  cold  storage  prob- 
lems are  local  in  their  nature,  and 
should  be  worked  out  in  each  well 
defined  apple  district  in  the  country. 
The  questions  of  influence  of  type  of 
soil,  methods  of  caring  for  the  or- 
chards, and  picking,  packing  and 
shipping  the  fruit,  influence  of  age 
and  vigor  of  trees,  adaptability  of 
varieties  to  cold  storage,  these  and 
other  problems  should  open  up  a field 
of  work  giving  valuable  results  for 
the  apple  growing  interests  of  Iowa. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  such 
work  is  now  under  contemplation  to 
supplement  the  preliminary  work  al- 
ready done  by  the  horticultural  de- 
partment of  the  experiment  station  of 
this  state.  Such  a movement  should 
elicit  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society  and 
of  all  apple  growers  throughout  the 
state." 

it 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing, 
the  following  announcement  from  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College  is  timely: 

Iowa  orchards  are  pro.ducing  a 
superabundance  of  fall  apples  and  a 
proportionate  scarcity  of  late  winter 
fruit.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  state,  where 
there  is  a great  scarcity  of  hardy 
varieties  of  good  winter  apples.  This 
condition  presents  two  problems  of 
economic  importance: 

The  cold  storage  of  fall  varieties, 
thereby  lengthening  their  season  and 
making  it  possible  to  distribute  the 
crop  to  more  distant  markets,  and 
also  at  better  prices  to  the  grower. 
The  storage  of  fall  sorts  for  local 
market  and  home  consumption  in 
winter  as  a substitute  for  late  varie- 
ties. The  aggregate  amount  of  fall 
apples  which  annually  goes  to  waste 
in  Iowa  is  enormous.  With  ample 
storage  facilities  and  proper  methods 
of  handling  the  fruit  both  before  and 
after  it  is  stored  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  much  of  this  loss  might  be  pre- 
vented and  thousands  of  dollars 
which  are  sent  out  of  the  state  would 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Iowa  fruit 
grower. 

While  It  is  well  known  that  the  sub- 
ply of  winter  apples  from  the  or- 
chards in  Iowa  does  not  meet  the  de- 
mand for  home  consumption,  yet  few. 
if  any,  realize  the  extent  to  which 
apples  are  Imported  into  Iowa  from 
other  states.  From  inquiry,  among 
the  leading  lines  of  railroads  as  to 
the  number  of  barrels  shipped  in 
from  October  1,  1904,  to  July  1,  1905, 
and  also  from  the  dealers,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  during  the  period  referred 
to  the  cities  of  Iowa  bought  from 
outside  of  the  state  304, 800  barrels  of 
apples  which  at  the  conservative  fig- 
ure of  $2.50  per  barrels  means  an 
aggregate  cost  of  $912,000.  Tt  should 
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also  be  remembered  that  this  refers 
only  to  the  urban  population,  which 
represents  but  one-third  of  the  total 
population  of  the  state. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
by  carefully  conducted  cold  storage 
experiments  that  many  of  the  fall 
varieties  of  apples  can  be  kept  two 
and  three  months  beyond  their  nor- 
mal period  in  first-class  condition.  A 
variety  varies  much  in  its  storage 
quality  under  different  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions,  and  while  the  lead- 
ing commercial  varieties  grown  in 
Iowa  have  already  been  tried  in 
storage  in  older  fruit  growing  sec- 
tions, yet  these  tests  do  not  apply  to 
Iowa  conditions  and  the  value  of 
Iowa  fruit  for  storage  has  not  yet 
been  determined. 

The  horticultural  section  of  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station,  in  co-op- 


eration with  the  Division  of  Pomology 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  taking  up  the  investi- 
gation of  a number  of  important 
problems  connected  with  the  cold 
storage  of  apples  grown  in  this  state. 
Observations  are  to  be  made  on  the 
keeping  quality  of  different  varieties 
of  Iowa  apples  as  related  to  the  age 
of  the  tree,  the  type  of  soil  upon 
which  it  is  grown,  whether  it  is  grown 
under  sod  or  under  clean  tillage,  the 
degree  of  maturity  of  the  fruit,  the 
question  of  immediate  versus  delayed 
storage,  of  wrapped  versus  un- 
wrapped fruit,  and  of  a small  pack- 
age versus  barrels.  The  work  will  be 
conducted  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Eustace,  ex- 
pert in  fruit  storage  investigations  of 
the  Division  of  Pomology,  in  co-oper- 
ation with  Professor  S.  A.  Beach  of 
the  Iowa  Experiment  Station. 
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Straivberry  Notes 


I have  my  old  strawberry  bed  in 
good  condition  for  next  season.  By 
August  1 the  rows  had  been  barred 
off,  the  plants  thinned  to  about  20 
inches  apart,  the  ground  leveled  by 
cross  harrowing,  and  the  middles  torn 
up  with  a double  shovel.  On  Sep- 
tember 1 practically  the  same  condi- 
tion existed.  The  plants  had  started 
into  growth  and  had  sent  out  a few 
runners,  but  not  the  large,  vigorous 
kind  that  belong  to  spring  set  plants. 
The  truth  is  that  old  beds  are  gener- 
ally very  slow  to  recover  and  again 
put  on  the  manners  of  youth;  and  if 
they  be  retarded  by  drouths,  cannot 
be  depended  on  to  fill  the  row  with 
new  runners.  They  demand  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  sod  and  moist- 
ure, and  any  deficiency  in  these  re- 
spects may  blast  the  success  of  the 
crop.  I should  advise  caution  in 
thinning  old  plants.  The  safest  plan 
is  to  leave  a continuous  narrow  row 
which  may  be  thinned  after  propitious 
conditions  have  sufficiently  developed 
to  assure  a good  growth  of  runners. 

it 

In  spraying  against  the  small, 
bluish-backed  beetles  mentioned  in 
last  month’s  notes,  atablespoonful  in- 
stead of  a teaspoonful  of  paris  green 
was  added  to  the  pail  of  water  that 
was  sprayed  on  a fe  w rows.  The 
consequence  was  that  nearly  all  the 
foliage  was  kiilled  and  the  plants 
given  a severe  backset.  This  illus- 
trates howcarefully  as  common  a poi- 
son as  paris  green  must  be  applied. 

it 

After  the  drouthy  season  has  passed 
and  the  rains  and  coolness  of  autumn 
have  come,  cultivation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  moisture  may  cease, 
but  the  growth  of  weeds  should  be 
watched  and  none  of  these  allowed  to 
ripen  seed.  The  coming  of  frost  will 
sound  the  knell  of  summer  weeds,  but 
there  is  a class  of  weeds  whose  seeds 
lie  partially  dormant  all  through  the 
summer  to  germinate  in  the  cool  days 
of  fall.  This  class  of  weeds  is  the 
most  perniczious  of  all,  for  they  come 
to  live  through  the  winter  with  the 
plants  under  the  mulch  and  in  the 
spring  they  start  boldly  up,  soon  out- 
stripping the  plants  and  smothering 
them  under  a rank  growth.  They 
make  their  appearance  so  unobtru- 
sively that  they  often  escape  the  eye 
of  the  inexperienced  grower  who, 
after  putting  up  a valiant  and  success- 
ful fight  on  the  summer  weeds  and 
grass,  thinks  that  he  has  triumphed 
and  that  his  labors  are  at  an  end  for 
the  season. 

These  skulkers  are  small  and  lie 
flat  on  the  ground  as  if  trying  to  es- 
cape notice,  but  all  through  the  win- 
ter they  are  extending  their  root  sys 
tern  and  in  the  spring  the  grower  is 
disgusted  to  find  his  plantation  be- 
coming green  with  weeds  whose  pres- 
ence he  had  not  suspected.  There  is 
only  one  remedy  then,  and  that  is  to 
laboriously  pull  them  up  by  hand.  It 
is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  go  over  the  plantation  late 
enough  in  the  fall  to  destroy  these 
cunning  trespassers.  One  passage  of 
the  cultivator  may  suffice  to  clear  the 
middles,  but  the  rows  should  be  vigi- 
lantly examined  with  a sharp  pointed 
hoe  and  every  lurking  weed  uprooted. 
Five  minutes’  work  now  may  save  an 
hour  of  backache  in  the  spring  when 
time  is  precious,  labor  scarce,  and  the 
removal  of  the  weeds  disturbs  and 
maybe  does  some  damage  to  the 
plants. 

* 

Through  the  moist,  cool  days  of  au- 
tumn runners  will  multiply  at  a great 
rate  until  freezing  weather.  Last 
month  I requested  growers -to  mark 
runners  that  took  root  about  August 
15,  September  15,  and  October  1st,  in 
order  to  see  how  late  a runner  will 
form  fruit  buds.  I hope  some  will  ob- 
serve this.  Unless  this  multitude  of 
fall  runners  is  cut  off  from  time  to 
time,  it  is  better  to  let  them  take  root 
than  tear  them  up  with  the  cultivator 
to  remain  a drain  upon  the  parent 
plants;  at  the  close  of  the  season  the 
rows  can  be  narrowed  down  for  the 
winter. 

All  vacancies  in  the  tows  should  be 
filled  up  with  vigorous  young  plants, 
choosing  a time  when  the  soil  is  moist 
enough  to  adhere  well  to  the  roots. 
With  the  rows  filled  out  and  the  fall 
weeds  eradicated,  the  grower  may  at 
last  congratulate  himself  that  the  sea- 


son’s work  is  about  over.  Nothing  re- 
mains to  be  done  except  mulching. 

I receive  many  inquiries  in  regard 
to  fall  setting  of  beds.  Except  in  the 
south  it  is  not  to  be  commended  for 
commercial  purposes,  but  it  can  very 
well  be  adopted  for  small  home  plant- 
ings. In  the  latter  case  I should  rec- 
ommend that  the  plants  be  placed,  a 
foot  apart  and  all  runners  kept  off 
during  the  next  summer,  for  the  hill 
system  is  the  easiest  and  simplest 
method  for  the  busy  farmer.  Plants 
carefully  transplanted  in  August  or 
September  without  a serious  check 
to  their  growth  will  bear  a fair  crop 
of  berries  the  next  spring,  but  the 
season  is  often  too  dry  to  warrant  this 
practice,  though  it  is  successful  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  Not  until 
the  drouthy  season  is  over  and  the 
cool,  moist  days  of  autumn  have  come 
can  a good  stand  of  plants  be  depend- 
ed on,  though  there  are  frequent  sea- 
sons when  continuous  rains  in  July 
and  August  would  make  planting  per- 
fectly safe.  The  objection  to  fall 
planting  on  a large  scale  is  that  cul- 
tivation would  have  to  be  kept  up  the 
next  summer  just  as  in  the  case  of 
spring  set  plants,  and  if  the  plants 
were  mulched,  as  they  always  should 
be,  the  mulching  would  all  have  to  be 
removed  before  cultivation  and  hoe- 
ing could  begin. 

Land  that  is  intended  for  spring 
planting  should  be  sown  in  some  kind 
of  grain  after  the  regular  crop  is 
harvested.  Wheat,  rye  or  oats  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  now  an 
accepted  rule  of  modern  agriculture 
that  land  should  always  be  occupied 
with  a growing  crop.  It  prevents  the 
leaching  away  of  fertility  and  surface 
washing.  On  my  soil,  however,  ex- 
perience has  convinced  me  that  while 
it  is  well  to  have  the  soil  covered  with 
a growing  crop  during  the  fall,  it  is 
best  to  turn  the  ground  in  December 
and  allow  it  to  lie  rough  through  the 
winter.  It  will  then  be  the  first  to 
dry  out  in  the  spring  and  can  be 
harrowed  down  and  easily  brought 
into  splendid  condition  with  the  disk 
harrow,  well  compacted  below  and 
loose  above.  When  rye,  for  example, 
is  permitted  to  remain  till  spring,  wet 
weather,  combined  with  the  packed 
condition  of  the  soil  and  the  addi- 
tional moisture  held  by  the  rye,  will 
often  delay  plowing  until  not  only  is 
the  planting  -made  late  but  the  rye 
has  grown  so  high  that  there  is  too 
much  green  growth  to  turn  under  for 
the  best  results. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

^ 4j|2<  «£& 

How  to  Keep  Apples  During  Winter. 

Never  was  it  of  more  importance  to 
try  to  keep  apples  until  spring  than 
this  fall.  Apples  are  plentiful  and 
low  in  price,  while  if  kept  until  spring 
they  will  likely  sell  for  a good  price. 

I have  kept  apples  until  the  next 
season’s  apples  began  to  ripen,  with 
little  loss  from  rot.  I followed  the 
following  plan: 

Pick  the  apples  as  soon  as  ripe  and 
store  them  in  the  coolest  place  to  be 
found.  I have  used  outbuildings  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  north  side  of 
trees  will  do.  Cover  the  apples  with 
about  eight  inches  of  straw,  hay  or 
like  material  to  exclude  the  sun  and 
light,  for  apples  keep  best  in  a dark 
place. 

As  soon  as  freezing  weather  comes, 
sort  the  apples  carefully  and  bury  the 
good  ones.  I dig  trenches  about  three 
feet  wide.  In  the  bottom  I place  two 
or  three  inches  of  straw,  for  apples 
should  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
earth  or  their  flavor  will  be  affected. 
Place  in  the  apples  to  a depth  of 
about  three  feet,  then  cover  with 
straw  or  hay — I use  crab  grass,  as  it 
is  fine  and  keeps  the  soil  from  sift- 
ing in  on  the  apples.  Cover  the  fruit 
with  about  five  inches  of  this,  then 
add  three  inches  of  soil.  Pat  the  soil 
down  with  the  back  of  a shovel,  so  it 
will  shed  rain.  Then  when  the  ground 
freezes  down  to  the  apples,  or  even 
if  the  apples  on  top  are  frozen,  cover 
the  soil  with  hay  or  cornstalks  to  a 
depth  of  twelve  inches  or  more,  to 
keep  the  frost  in  the  pit  until  late  in 
the  spring,  at  which  time  the  apples 
will  be  found  to  be  fresh  and  crisp, 
being  much  better  than  if  they  hud 
been  kept  in  the  cellar. 

We  keep  only  a few  apples  in  the 
cellar  for  early  use,  and  later  when 
we  get  fruit  from  the  pit  we  begin  at 
one  end.  Care  must  be  taken,  how- 
ever, to  replace  the  soil  and  straw,  to 


GREAT  STOVE  OFFER 

WONDERFUL  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES 

8teel  Ranges  Reduoed  to  Prloes  Heretofore  Unknown  or  Unthought  of. 

OUR  RFST  STEEL  RANGE  the  Acme  Triumph,  reduced  Id  price  from  $5.37  to  $7.17,  according 

WUII  UUI  vltfck  IIHnUb)  to  size.  Wonderful  reductions  throughout  the  entire  lino  of  steel 
ranges,  cast  Iron  stoves  ana  heaters.  If  you  have  one  of  our  big  catalogues,  received  by  you  before  Septem- 
ber. and  you  are  thinking  of  buying  any  kind  of  a stove,  don't  fail  to  write  for  our  latest  big  Special  Free 
Stove  Catalogue,  showing  all  the  big  price  reductions,  marvelously  low  price  quotations,  many  Improvements 
astonishing  Inducements.  By  the  Introduction  of  the  very  latest,  new  and  modern  steel  range  and  stove 
making  machinery,  we  have  Just  now  made  a most  wonderful  departure  In  low  price  making,  which 


Is  all  explained  In  our  free  Special  Stove  Catalogue. 
$IO  7K  buys  this  big, 
tpl&aflv  handsome,  new 
1907  model,  full  nickel  trim- 
med, full  size,  6-hole  steel 
range,  exactly  a9  Illustrated, 
complete  with  big  deep 

Eorcelaln  lined  reservoir, 
lgh  shelf,  warming  closet, 
etc.  Very  much  lower 
prices  If  you  do  not  need  the  • 
reservoir,  shelf  or  warming 
closet.  All  shown  In  our 
big,  free,  new,  marvelously 
low  priced  Special  Stove  Catalogue. 


buys  __  this  extar 
large,  beautifully 
finished,  nickel 
trimmed  heavy 
steel  range,  our 
ACME  RENOWN,! 
exactly  aslllustrated, 
complete  with  deep 
porcelain  lined  reser- 
voir, high  back,  shelf, 
warming  closet,  etc. 
Very  much  lower 
prices  If  you  do  not  need 
reservoir,  shelf  or  closet. 
This  6hows  a great  reduc- 
tion In  price  from  what 
appears  In  the  big  catalogue 
, you  have.  Price  reductions 

on  stoves  are  shown  In  our  big,  free  Special  Stove 
Catalogue. 

$22.58  ?hY,. 

our  ACME  TRI- 
UMPH, the  highest 
grade  and  best  steel 
range  made  in  the 
world,  the  equal  of 
any  range  you  can 
buy  anywhere  for 
$50.00.  Just  reduced 
from  prices  ranging 
from $27.95  to  $32.05 
to  the  now  hereto- 
fore unheard  of  and 
unthought  of  price 
of  $22.58;  and  re- 
member this  steel 
range  carries  every 
up  to  date  feature 
found  on  any  other 
steel  range  and  many 
features  found  on  no  other  ranges,  the  very  best  of 
everything  throughout,  the  best  money  can  buv; 
6-hole  top,  porcelain  lined  reservoir,  high  back,  big 
shelf,  big  closet,  everything  the  best,  and  prices  reduced 
from  $5.37  to  $7.17.  We  give  you  the  price  advantage 
as  worked  out  by  new  automatic  stove  making 
machinery  as  developed  only  In  our  big 
A Newark,  Ohio,  foundry.  If  you  have  any 
— fora  stove  DON’T  FAIL  TO  WRITE 
' OUR  FREE  STOVE  CATALOGUE. 
$IQ  flC  buys  this  extra  large, 
Qj9bUO  extra  heavy,  self 
feeding,  double  heating,  return 
flue  base  burner  Hard  Coal 
Heater,  the  most  elaborate,  large, 
swell,  silver  nickeled,  ornamented 
dome,  elaborate  nickel  base.  rims, 
frame  and  other  trimmings  with 
mica  (isinglass)  swing  doors, 
every  known  up  to  date  feature, 
the  best  base  burner  made,  com- 
bining all  the  good  qualities  of 
every  other  extra  big,  high  grade 
base  burner  made,  with  the 
defects  of  none,  the  equal  of  any 
base  burner  you  can  buy  for 
$50.00.  Our  new  prices,  the  great 
reductions  and  wonderful  offers 
are  oil  in  our  latest  Free  Special 
Don’t  fail  to  write  for  It. 


Stove  Catalogue. 


O flC  QC  buys  the  new, 
$IUnv«J  extra  large,  1 907 
model,  improved  ACME 
HUMMER  Steel  Range,  ex- 
actly as  illustrated;  6-hole 
top,  deep  porcelain  lined 
reservoir,  nickel  trimmed, 
high  shelf,  back  and  closet, 
one  of  the  best  ranges 
made.  All  these  great  price 
offers,  big  reductions  and 
big  offers  will  be  sent  you 
on  application  In  our 
latest  Free  Stove  Catalogue. 


(OH  QO  buys  this  big, 

VHiUaOft  heavy,  genuine 
ACME  REGAL  steel 
range,  exactly  as  Illus- 
trated, complete  with 
deep  porcelain  lined 
reservoir,  high  back, 
shelf  and  closet,  full 
nickel  trimmed,  made 
of  heavier  steel  than 
Is  used  In  any  other 
steel  range  made  In  the 
world,  the  equal  of  ranges  that 
sell  generally  at  double  the 
price.  The  same  range  with- 
out reservoir  or  closet  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  You  will  find  by  comparing 
this  price  with  the  price  In  our  big  catalogues  that  there 
has  been  an  average  reduction  In  the  price  of  this  range 
of  more  than  flvedollars.  To  get  all  {he  reductions,  all 
the  great  price  offerings,  all  our  wonderful  new  Induce- 
ments you  should  write  for  our  Free  Stove  Catalogue. 
CQ  PEUTC  buys  this  wonderful 
UU  l/fcsi  0 O value  in  a high  grade  1907 
Model  Airtight  Sheet  Iron  Heating  Stove. 

We  also  have  a large  assortment  of 
other  Airtight  Heaters  at  correspond- 
ingly low  prices,  wonder- 
ful price  reductions, 
astonishing  offers  In  our 
new  Special  Stove 
Catalogue. 

£1  Q G buys  this 
New,  Big, 

1907  Model,  Rococo 
Pattern  Oak  Heating 
Stove,  for  coal  or 
wood;  has  every  up 
to  date  feature,  per- 
fect fire  control,  one  of  the  vefy 
handsomest,  strongest  and  best  oak 
heaters  made.  Our  new  line,  with 
the  wonderful  price  reductions,  the 
astonishing  offer  shown  in  our  Free 
Stove  Catalogue  will  astonish  you. 
Don’t  fail  to  write  for  the  book 
if  you  are  Interested  In  stoves. 

IN  OUR  OWN  FACTORY 

at  Newark,  Ohio,  the  largest  stove 
foundry  In  the  world,  we  make  an  almost  endless  vari- 
ety of  the  highest  grade  stoves  made  in  the  world,  and 
we  sell  them  direct  to  the  user  at  about  one-half  the 
lowest  prices  you  can  buy  elsewhere.  Each  stove  Is 
covered  by  our  binding  guarantee:  we  guarantee  every 
stove  to  reach  you  safely,  free  from  break  or  damage 
of  any  kind,  and  we  bargain  and  agree  to  always  furnish 
you  any  repairs  in  the  years  to  come.  We  have 
an  immense  stock  of  every  style  and  size  of 
stove  on  hand  and  can  ship  your  order  for  any 
stove  the  day  we  get  It,  so  it  will  only  take  Just 
a few  days  for  your  order  to  reach  us  and  the  stove 
to  reach  you. 

noincc  have  just  now  been  greatly  reduced.  Our 
ErlliwCv  new  equipment  of  automatic  machinery  Is 
now  in  work  and  the  reduction  we  have  been  able  to 
make  In  prices,  especially  on  steel  ranges,  are  the 
most  startling,  prices  never  before  dreamed  of.  If  you 
have  any  thought  of  ever  buying  a stove  you  ought  to 
See  the  catalogue  Bnd  (earn  of  tbe  new  prices,  Ihe  flre,t  reductions. 


OUR  GREAT  FREE  OFFER. 


mTUIC  An  ns  IT  and  send  to  us,  or  on  a postal  card  or  in  a letter  to  us  simply  say,  “Send  me  vour  free 

Indd  IttU*  UU  I stove  offer, '*  and  by  return  mall  you  will  receive  postpaid  our  very  latest  Special  Stove 

Catalogue,  the  new  one  with  the  latest  prices,  steel  ranges  reduced  $5.37  to  $7.17,  reductions  In  everything,  offers 
never  known  before.  It's  the  largest  and  most  attractive  Stove  Catalogue  ever  issued.  We  have  new  propositions 
never  heard  of  before,  we  have  stove  offers  to  make  you  that  will  surprise  you,  so  don  t buya  stove  at  home  or 
elsewhere  until  you  get  our  latest  Free  Stove  Catalogue,  and  please  tell  your  friends  about  our  Free  Stove  Catalogue 
and  the  wonderful  price  reductions  we  have  Just  made  and  are  Just  now  appearing  In  the  Big  Book.  Kemember 
the  Special  Stove  Catalogue  is  free  to  anyone.  . , 

QCIICMDCD  if  you  buy  stoves  from  us  you  can  share  in  the  profits  of  our  business.  There  are  no  end 

BiC  111  bln  DSL  Hi  of  valuable  articles  which  we  will  send  you  free,  and,  by  the  way,  they  are  all  shown  bigger, 
handsomer  and  more  liberal  than  ever  before,  given  in  exchange  for  a less  number  of  Profit  Sharing  Certificates, 
given  free  to  our  customers  who  buy  stoves  or  other  goods  from  us.  These  are  all  shown  in  our  free  Stove 
Book.  You  can  learn  all  about  the  valuable  articles  we  send  you  free,  you  can  learn  all  about  itu  you 

Catalogue.  Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO 
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STEEL 

ROOFING 

PER  100 
SQUARE  FEET 


Most  economical  and  durable  roof  covering  known.  Easy  to  put  on;  requires  no 
tools  but  a hatchet  or  a hammer.  With  ordinary  care  will  outlast  any  other  kind 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  its  virtues.  Suitable  for 
covering  any  building.  Also  best  for  ceiling  and  siding  Fire-proof  and  water-proof. 
Cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint  rain-water.  Makes  your  building 
cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect,  brand  new,  painted  red  two 
sides.  $1.50  is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  grade  of  Flat  Semi-Hardened  steel  roofing  and 
siding,  each  sheet  24  inches  wide  and  24  inches  long.  Our  price  on  the  corrugated,  like 
Illustration;  sheets  22  incheswide  x24  inches  long  $1.60.  At25  cents  per  square  additional 
we  will  furnish  sheets  6 and  8 feet  long.  Steel  pressed  brick  siding,  per  square  $2.00. 
Fine  Steel  Beaded  Celling,  per  square  $2.00.  Can  also  furnish  standing  seam  or  V 

l r«  - Roofing.  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 

ll  I’ll  1 I except  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Indian  Territory.  Quotations  to  other  points  on  application. 

J ill  i ■ l|  1 Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  will  send  this  roofing  to  any 

ontJ  answering  this  advertisement  C.  O.  I).,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  send 
us  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash ; balance  to  be  paid  after  materia!  reaches  your  Station.  If 
not  found  as  represented,  you  do  not  have  to  take  the  shipment  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  deposit. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  W-399.  Lowest  prices  on  Roofing,  Eve  Trough,  Wire,  Pipe,  Fencing,  Plumbings  Poors 
Household  Goods  and  everything  needed  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Home.  We  buy  our  goods  at  sheriff’s  and  re- 
celver’s  sales.  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35TH  & IRON  STREETS,  CHICAGO. 


keep  out  the  frost  in  winter  and  the 
warm  air  at  other  times. 

Potatoes  are  kept  in  very  much  the 
same  way,  except  that  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  do  not  freeze,  for  they 
are  injured  by  the  freezing',  while  ap- 
ples can  stand  a slight  freeze. 

Montevallo,  Mo.  JACOB  FAITH. 


^ 


Farmers’  families  use  more  or  less 
salt  fish.  Freshening  salmon  and 
mackerel  in  sour  milk  makes  it  very 
much  nicer — not  only  the  fish  named, 
but  dried  fish  and  trout.  I soak  it 
twenty-four  hours,  then  wash  in  fresh 
—Mrs.  A.  J.  K.,  Bingham,  Utah. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  best  investment  they  ever  made  was 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  v?de  tires;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub.  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose* 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box 217  .Qulnoy,  III. 
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North  Carolina  Fruit. 

Your  excellent  Fruit-Grower  Is  a 
journal  of  inspiration;  its  constant 
appeal  is  to  grow  something,  grow  it 
now,  grow  it  well.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  sources  of  popular  information  on 
fruit-growing  in  America;  and  since 
your  readers  are  being  so  well  in- 
formed I beg  to  call  attention  to  a 
field  in  the  “far  east”  which  may 
prove  of  interest. 

You  are  in  the  heart  of  the  apple 
country  of  the  middle  west,  and  it  Is 
your  long  suit,  but  I know  your  peo- 
ple are  broad  enough  to  “want  to 
know”  more,  and  I will  tell  just  a 
little  about  our  “apple  region.”  It 
comprises  about  twenty  counties  on 
our  western  border;  it  is  known  as 
the  Mountain  region  and  has  an  aver- 
age elevation  above  the  sea  of  about 
3,000  feet.  Some  of  the  great  masses 
tower  to  near  7,000  feet,  many  of 
them  are  more  than  5,000.  The  or- 
chards run  from  two  to  four  thousand 
feet.  It  is  the  highest,  healthiest  and 
most  salubrious  climate  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Here 
the  apple  is  at  home.  All  of  the 
winter  sorts  do  well,  such  as  Northern 
Spy,  Baldwin,  Belmont,  Benoni, 
Bough,  Bullock,  Fall  Pippin,  Graven- 
stine,  Grimes  Golden,  Horse,  Hoover, 
Jeffries,  Lowell,  Mother,  Esopus 
Spitzenburg,  Mammoth  Blank  Twig, 
Beach,  " F'allawater,  Gloria  Mundi, 
Wolf  River,  Smith’s  Cider,  Gano, 
Rome  Beauty,  Virginia  Beauty,  Sta- 


inspiration  and  profit  to  all  partici- 
pants and  others  who  are  in  attend- 
ance and  should  be  the  means  of  dig 
nifying  and  advancing  horticulture  in 
all  of  its  departments.  In  addition  to 
the  representatives  of  broader  inter 
ests,  it  is  proposed  to  include  in  the 
assemblage,  leading  specialists  of  the 
various  divisions  of  horticultural  work 
who  will  consider  topics  of  interest 
to  the  specialist,  either  before  regu 
lar  or  special  meetings  of  the  sever* 
National  Societies,  in  case  they  ar- 
range to  hold  a meeting  at  this  time 
Otherwise,  such  topics  will  be  pre- 
sented before  departmental  or  sec- 
tional meetings  of  the  Congress  rep- 
resenting the  particular  subject. 

The  Exposition,  situated  as  it  is  in 
the  midst  of  a field  rich  in  horticul- 
tural products  and  easily  accessible  to 
a very  large  number  who  are  interest- 
ed in  one  or  more  branches  of  thi.- 
great  industry,  should  insure  an  at- 
tendance commensurate  with  the  in- 
terest involved.  The  Exposition  Com- 
pany, together  with  the  Norfolk  Hor- 
ticultural Horticultural  and  Pomolo- 
gic-al  Society,  guarantees  every  possi- 
ble courtesy,  and  facilities  which  wil 
make  the  meeting  place  ample  and 
convenient.  Any  society  arranging  to 
meet  in  affiliation  with  this  Congres. 
may  hold  their  regular  sessions  in- 
dependently and  without  conflicting 
with  any  of  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

All  persons  interested  in  any  phase 


men  Winesap,  Albemarle  Pippin,  Bun- 
combe, Ben  Davis,  Camack,  Buff, 
Winesap,  Your  Imperial,  Limbertwig, 
Stine,  Nickajack,  and  what  not.  These 
are  just  a few  of  the  varieties  now 
growing  and  bearing,  and  besides 
there  are  late  peaches,  grapes  and 
cherries  which  also  do  their  best  in 
this  magnificent  region. 

As  yet  only  a small  portion  of  this 
vast  territory  of  more  than  6,000 
square  miles  is  set  to  fruit.  But  there 
is  much  activity  now  and  more  prom- 
ised for  the  future.  The  largest  re- 
cent setting  by  one  grower  is  40,000 
trees  by  Mr.  Moses  H.  Cone  at  his 
Flat  Top  Manor,  near  Blowing  Rock, 
a summer  resort.  But  others  are 
“busy”  and  the  coolness  of  the  sum- 
mer. the  bracing  atmosphere,  pure 
water  and  scenic  beauty  of  the  region 
makes  it  par  excellence  one  of  the 
most  popular  regions  for  residential, 
industrial  and  fruit-cultural  purposes 
to  be  found  in  America. 

The  accompanying  illustration 
from  a photograph  taken  by  your 
correspondent,  will  show  the  prodi- 
gality of  the  bearing  trees.  This  is 
part  of  a branch  of  a Limbertwig 
tree.  T.  K.  BRUNER, 

Sec’y  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

% 

Call  for  a National  Congress  of  Horti- 
culture. 

The  National  Council  of  Horticul- 
ture, embracing,  as  It  do  s,  the  broad 
interests  of  horticulture  has  had  un- 
der consideration  the  matter  of  a Na- 
tional Congress  of  Horticulture  to 
convene  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  sometime 
during  the  exposition  period. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  interest 
manifested  by  a large  number  of  per- 
sons, representing  various  branches  of 
horticultural  activity,  it  has  been 
deemed  expedient  to  arrange  for  a 
National  Congress  of  Horticulture  to 
convene  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition, 
during  the  autumn  of  1907.  The  pur- 
pose of  such  a gathering  is  to  con- 
sider topics  of  horticultural  interest 
In  the  broadest  meaning  and  to  bring 
the  more  or  less  scattered  branches 
Into  more  cleser  union  and  with  a 
view  that  such  a gathering  would  add 


of  horticulture  are  therefore  asked  to 
co-operate  in  this  movement,  and  all 
local,  state  and  national  societies  are 
invited  and  urged  to  be  represented 
either  by  holding  their  regular  ses- 
sion, or  by  duly  authorized  delegates. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  Congress  will 
bring  together  a multitude  of  horti- 
culturists that  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  come  together  in  any  other 
manner,  and  that  a goodly  number  of 
the  National  Societies  will  decide  to 
hold  a regular  session  during  the 
week  in  which  the  Congress  is  in 
session.  H.  C.  IRISH, 

Secretary  National  Council  of  Horti- 
culture. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

4^, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  a Fine  Market  for 
Apples. 

Myers,  Weil  & Company  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  who  are  large  receivers 
and  distributers  of  apples  and  pears, 
and  in  fact  anything  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  line,  report  a continued  good 
demand  for  choice  and  fancy  varieties 
of  apples,  both  in  bulk  and  barrels. 
These  people  will  be  glad  to  get  in 
touch  with  growers  who  have  apples 
to  ship,  especially  those  having  Ben 
Davis,  Ganos,  Winesaps.  Jonathans 
and  Rome  Beauties.  This  is  a strict- 
ly reliable  and  up-to  date  apple  house, 
and  we  take  pleasure  in  referring 
readers  of  this  paper  to  them. 


Black  Hawk 
GRIST  MILL 

A hand  mill  for  country,  vil- 
lage and  city  housekeepers!. 
Fresh  corn  meal,  graham,  rye 
flour,  etc.  Fast,  easy  grinder  made  to  last. 

Weight  17  lbs.  $3.00.  Epa|d,SS 

Soon  pays  for  Itself.  You’ll  find  a dozen  uses 
for  It.  G rinds  corn,  wheat,  rye,  rice,  spices, 
coffee,  etc.  fine  or 
coarse.  Just  the 
t hi  ae  for  cracking 
grain  for  poultry. 
Black  Hawk  book  FREE. 

A.  H.  PATCH, 

Mfr.  if  Hind  Mill*  iod  Corn  Shrllirt 

•leloslvnty,  Acvnt*  Wanted. 
v Clarkivllla,  Tennetter. 


MR  FARMER: 

A full  Purse 
and 

A Telephone 

go 

Hand  in  Hand 
Be  up  with  the  times 
Catch  the 
Market  Right 
then 
SELL 
Y ou  Need  It 
Every  Farmer 
Needs  a ’Phone 
Costs  but  a Trifle 
Saves 

Time  and  Money 


THE  TELEPHONE  SAVED  HIM  $300. 

A writer  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
1 tells  of  a cattle  buyer  who  drove  into 
the  yard  of  a farmer  about  50  miles 
from  Chicago  the  other  day  and  made 
an  offer  for  all  the  cattle  and  pigs  on 
hand,  delivery  to  be  made  at  once.  The 
offer,  sqemed  a good  one,  but  before 
■ closing  the  farmer  said  he  would  speak 
Jo  his  wife.  Going  to  the  house  he 
asked  bis  wife  to  call,  up  a Chicago 
commission  house  by  telephone.  In  less 
than  two  .minutes  he  was  in  communi- 
cation with  Chicago  and  was  informed 
of  a rise  in  prices  and  advised  what  a 
good  .offer  would  be  at  that  moment. 
Within  five  minutes  he  closed  a deal 
with  the  buyer  at  prices  which  paid 
him  $300  more  than  the  first  offer. 


FARM  ’PHONES 

How  to  put  them  up 
—Cost,  eto.  fully  ex- 
plained in  our  illus- 
trated Catalog  and 
Booklet,  bent  FREE 
upon  request — a pos- 
tal will  d >.  The  WES- 
TERN Telephone  is 
simplicity  itself.  No- 
thing complicated.  Al- 
ways in  order.  The 
acme  of  perfection  in 
telephone  making. 
SOLD  ON  MERIT, 
with  a positive  gua- 
rantee. Monev  back, 
including  freight  both 
ways,  if  not  satisfac- 
tory. Get  the  FREE 
Books  now. 


Western  Telephone  Manufacturing  Co.  74  w.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  iu. 

ESTABLISHED  1893 


The  Pioneer.  Independent  Factory — Not  controlled  or  owned  by  any  Trust. 


Tells  All  About  the  ni  A|J  0 f Organizing 
Swedish-American  ■ L-Hli  Telephone  Co’s. 

It  is  apian  that  has  proven  to  be  the  most  successful  and  practical 
for  rural  communities  and  small  towns.  It  is  the  largest  and 
most  complete  book  on  rural  telephones  ever  published— valu- 
able and  instructive  because  the  information  it  gives  is  the 
result  of  actual  experience  on  rural  telephone  topics.  It  also 
tells  why  the 

Swedish-American 
Telephone 

is  the  phone  for  rural  lines;  tells  how  to  organize  a 
company,  secure  subscribers,  build  lines,  connect 
telephones,  etc.  Advises  what  to  use  and  where  to 
buy:  gives  cost  per  mile;  contains  models  for  franchises,  constitution, 
by-laws,  rules,  codes  of  signals,  contracts:  also  illustrations  of  tele- 
phones and  parts,  switchboards,  tools,  supplies  and  wiring  diagrams: 
teaches  how  to  locate  and  remedy  telephone  troubles.  You  cannot 
make  a mistake  in  buying  if  you  have  this  book.  Don’t  buy  any  tele- 
phone until  you  get  a copy.  Send  to-day  for  a copy  and  write  us  a 
good  long  letter.  Tell  us  all  about  the  telephone  situation  in  your 
neighborhood.  We’ll  answer  promptly  writing  you  a personal  letter 
full  of  helpful  advice  that  you  can  put  to  practical  use  in  your 
own  neighborhood. 

Address  Rural  Dept.  C 

SWEDISH-AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  Co.,  Chicago  III. 


Money  Lost 
in  Jolts 


Every  jolt  of  your  farm  wagon  costs  yoi 
money.  For  instance,  suppose  your  average 
load  Is  one  ton.  The  loss  of  but  onc-ha If 
of  1 per  cent  a pound  In  the  selling  price 
means  the  loss  of  one  dollar. 

You  can  avoid  this  loss  by  using  ITarvey 
Bolster  springs.  They  convert  a farm 
wagon  Into  an  easy  riding  spring  wagon. 
They  also  prolong  the  life  of  the  wagon,  the 
harness  and  horses,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
comfort  of  those  who  ride. 

HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS  are  made 
of  the  best  material  with  the  l>est  work- 
manship backed  by  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience. They  are  guaranteed  absolutely. 


We  wish  to  SHpply  yon  through  yonr  local 
dealer — not  by  mail.  Tills  Is  an  advantage 
to  you.  as  your  dealer  buys  In  carload  lota, 
and  therefore  buys  cheaper  than  a single 
set  could  be  sent  to  you.  Besides  this,  you 
have  an  op(>oriunlt.v  of  seeing  and  testing  the 
springs  before  buying.  Every  dealer  hand- 
ling IIARVKY  SPRINGS  backs  up  our  guar- 
antee of  perfect  satisfaction. 

If  your  denier  does  not  handle  them,  ask 
him  to  write  us.  mentioning  your  name.  We 
will  send  you  a souvenir  that  will  please 
you.  and  full  particulars  aboat  HARVEY 
BOLSTER  SPRINGS. 


HARVEY  SPRING  COMPANY 

SEVENTEENTH  STREET  RACINE.  WISCONSIN 


BK  Strawberry  Plants 

73  VARIETIES 

FOR  THE  SPRING  OF  1907 

Grown  In  new  beds  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

SEMI  FOH  on*  1907  CATALOGUE, 

It  contains  the  cist  of  fourteen  year**  c\|*-rieuce  iu  growing  strawberry  plant*  and 
fruit.  Gives  a reliable  description  ef  ths  d fferent  varieties,  tells  how  to  plant,  to  cnltl- 
vate,  to  mulch,  to  harvest  aud  market.  Heady  for  mailing  In  December,  aud  will  be 
sent  free  on  request. 

k $1.00  CREDIT  VOUCHER  FOR  20  NAMES. 

For  the  names  of  20  small  fruit  growers  residing  In  your  locality,  mailed  to  us  be- 
fore January  1st.  we  will  send  you  • credit  voucher  for  J1.00  od  a plant  order. 

D.  McNALLIE  PLANT  AND  FRUIT  CO.  Sa.rcoxie.  Mo. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 
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Grease 


Makes  the 

Load  Lighter 


An  ounce  of  grease  is  sometimes  the  only  difference  between  profit  and  loss  on  a 
day’s  teaming.  You  knoiv  you  can’t  afford  a dry  axle — do  you  know  as  well  that 
Mica  Axle  Grease  is  the  only  lubricant  you  can  afford  ? Mica  Axle  Grease  is  the 
most  economical  lubricant,  because  it  alone  possesses  high  lubricating  property,  great 
adhesive  power,  and  long= wearing  quality.  Hence,  the  longest  profitable  use  of  your 
outfit  is  to  be  had  only  when  the  lubricant  is  Mica  Axle  Grease. 

Mica  Axle  Grease  contains  powdered  mica.  This  forms  a smooth  hard  surface  on 
the  axle,  and  reduces  friction,  while  a specially  prepared  mineral  grease  forms  an 
effective  cushioning  body  between  axle  and  box.  Mica  Axle  Grease  wears  best  and 
longest — one  greasing  does  for  a week’s  teaming.  Mica  Axle  Grease  saves  horse  power 
— consequently  saves  feed.  Mica  Axle  Grease  is  the  best  lubricant  in  the  world — use 
it  and  draw  a double  load.  If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Mica  Axle  Grease  we  will 
tell  you  one  who  does. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


i -MICA.,, 


Some  New  Fruits. 

The  bountiful  fruit  crop  this  year 
makes  it  possible  to  report  upon  many 
varieties  of  fruits  which,  while  they 
may  have  been  listed  in  catalogues 
for  years,  are  not  well  known.  Also 
upon  some  of  the  newer  varieties 
which  are  now  being  introduuced. 
The  Fruit-Grower  has  received  a 
number  of  new  fruits  for  test,  among 
them  the  following: 

The  Banner  Grape — This  grape  was 
originated  by  Joseph  Bachman  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  is  introduced  by  Stark 
Bros.  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co.,  Lou- 
isiana, Mo.  The  specimens  we  re- 
ceived came  from  Mr.  Bachman,  and 
were  in  perfect  condition  when  re- 
ceived. The  Banner  is  a red  grape, 
of  about  the  shade  of  Delaware: 
bunch  large  to  very  large:  berries 

large:  quality  very  fine,  the  flavor 
reminding  one  of  the  Delaware  very 
much;  skin  parts  readily  from  the 
pulp,  without  any  astringency  what- 
ever—in  this.  too.  the  Banner  re- 
sembles the  Delaware;  skin  tough, 
making  it  a splendid  grape  for  ship- 
ping. This  grape  was  shown  at  a 
meeting  of  the  fruit-growers  of  North- 
west Missouri,  and  all  present  united 
in  praising  the  quality  and  appear- 
ance of  the  new  variety. 

King  Grape — This  grape  was  orig- 
inated by  Wm.  K.  Munson.  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  The  specimens  re- 
ceived by  us  had  been  roughly 
handled  in  shipment,  and  many  of 
the  berries  had  been  mashed.  The 
bunches  are  large:  berries  very  large, 
about  as  large  as  Moore’s  Early;  qual- 
ity good,  the  berry  be;ng  very  juicy, 
but  not  quite  as  sweet  as  Concord 
grown  along  the  Missouri  River  hills; 
skin  medium  tough.  The  King  is  a 
larger  grape  than  Concord,  and  has 
done  well  in  Michigan.  The  speci- 
mens we  received  show  it  to  be  a very 
showy  grape  and  one  which  should 
sell  well. 

Dewey  Cling  Peach — This  variety 
was  sent  in  by  H.  D.  Jenkins,  Boone- 
ville,  Mo.  We  have  referred  to  this 
variety  before;  it  is  a white  cling- 
stone, ripening  about  the  season  of 
Heath,  we  should  say,  estimating  the 
difference  between  Mr.  Jenkins’  lati- 
tude and  our  »wn:  quality  good;  size 
large  and  appearance  attractive. 


•Unnamed  Sweet  Apple — This  comes 
from  D.  J.  Miller,  Millersburg,  Ohio, 
who  writes  that  the  variety  is  won- 
derfully prolific,  the  apples  being  of 
very  large  size,  some  of  them  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  a pound.  Some  speci- 
mens have  but  one  seed  and  scarcely 
any  core.  The  specimens  received  by 
The  Fruit-Grower  are  very  large,  av- 
eraging about  three  and  a half  Inches 
in  diameter;  the  apples  are  rather 
flat,  somewhat  like  Huntsman;  when 
ripe  the  color  changes  from  a green- 
ish yellow  to  whitish  yellow,  making  a 
very  attractive  apple;  in  quality,  the 
apple  ranks  high,  as  it  is  very  sweet, 
but  is  rich  and  juicy,  so  that  even 
those  who  ordinarily  do  not  like  sweet 
apples  will  appreciate  this  one.  The 
apple  seems  to  be  worthy  of  propa- 
gating. for  further  test — and  it  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  a name. 

Captain  Ede  Peach — In  The  Fruit- 
Grower  gardens  this  year  two  varie- 
ties of  peaches  fruited  which  are  not 
as  well  known  as  they  should  be.  The 
first  is  the  Captain  Ede,  which  has 
been  listed  in  the  catalogues  of  some 
nurserymen  for  a number  of  years, 
but  the  variety  is  not  as  well  known 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er’s attention  was  first  called  to  this 
variety  at  the  McNair  fruit  farm,  in 
Oregon  County,  Mo.,  where  it  was 
being  shipped  at  same  time  as  KI- 
berta.  Mr.  McNair  complimented  the 
quality  of  the  peach,  saying  that 
girls  who  were  packing  Elbertas 
would  leave  their  own  tables  and  go 
across  the  length  of  the  packing  shed 
to  get  a Captain  Ede  peach  to  eat; 
this,  he  thought,  was  a strong  testi- 
monial as  to  the  quality  of  the  vari- 
ety. As  grown  in  our  garden,  the 
Captain  Ede  ripened  a week  ahead 
of  Elberta  this  year;  the  variety  is 
smaller  than  Elberta,  but  where  trees 
are  not  allowed  to  overbear  it  gets 
almost  as  large  as  the  variety  named; 
the  Captain  Ede  does  not  get  as  red 
as  Elberta,  but  the  skin  gets  a bright- 
er yellow,  making  a very  attractive 
appearance;  the  variety  ships  well, 
and  will  be  in  demand  among  those 
who  know  its  quality,  for  in  this  re- 
spect It  is  far  superior  to  Elberta;  It 
Is  sweet  and  rich,  with  fine-grain 
flesh,  and  will  be  eaten  in  preference 
to  Elberta  by  most  persons.  The 


fruit  buds  of  Captain  Ede  are  said  to 
be  hardier  than  those  of  Elberta,  too, 
and  this  is  probable,  for  the  Ede 
originated  in  Illinois.  As  a commer- 
cial peach,  the  Captain  Ede  has  not 
the  good  qualities  of  Elberta,  per- 
haps, but  for  home  use,  and  for  sell- 
ing to  those  who  appreciate  quality 
in  peaches,  the  variety  is  worthy  of 
being  widely  tested. 

Queen  Peach — This  variety  origin- 
ated in  Howell  Co.,  Mo.,  and  has  been 
planted  in  many  Missouri  orchards, 
but  is  not  generally  known.  The 
Queen  is  a very  large  white  free- 
stone peach,  which  has  a rich  red 
cheek  in  the  sun.  In  the  latitude  of 
St.  Joseph  it  began  to  ripen  about 
September  15  this  year,  and  in  some 
locations  ten  days  later.  The  variety 
is  firm  and  beautiful,  and  would  carry 
well  to  distant  markets;  quality  good; 
not  so  juicy  as  Champion,  nor  is  it 
quite  so  sweet,  but  the  quality  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  who  have  oppor- 
tunity to  try  it.  Its  appearance  will 
sell  it,  and  the  quality  will  not  be 
disappointing. 

Three  New  Grapes — We  received 
from  E.  P.  Fisher,  Sterling,  Kan., 
samples  of  three  new  grapes  which 
he  has  called  Western  Beauty,  Will- 
ard and  September  Queen.  Mr. 
Fisher  writes  that  the  specimens  he 
sent  us  were  not  quite  ripe,  but  they 
were  dropping,  because  of  mildew. 
This  may  account  for  the  quality  of 
the  grapes,  but  we  could  find  noth- 
ing in  either  variety  to  recommend 
them  over  the  varieties  now  grown — 
in  fact,  in  quality,  they  were  below 
the  standard  of  our  commercial  sorts. 
The  bunches  were  small,  berries  av- 
erage size,  but  the  quality  of  all  of 
them  was  rather  poor.  Hundreds  of 
better  varieties  are  now  grown,  and 
unless  these  varieties  have  something 
to  commend  them  which  is  not  appar- 
ent from  the  specimens  we  received, 
then  we  can  see  no  reason  for  propa- 
gating any  of  them. 

•SjS.  *$£ 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  entitled  to 
your  support,  for  it  stands  for  your 
interests.  Therefore,  renew  your  sub- 
scription today. 

^ 

Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Cider  Vinegar. 

The  highest  grade  of  cider  vinegar 
cannot  be  made  from  inferior  cider. 
Apples  used  should  be  sound,  ripe 
and  clean.  If  the  apples  are  green 
there  will  not  be  enough  sugar  in  the 
cider  to  make  a good  vinegar,  in 
which  case  a very  good  vinegar  can 
be  made  by  adding  sugar  until  the 
sugar  content  is  14  per  cent.  This 
can  only  be  accurately  determined  by 
the  use  of  a saccharometer.  Some 
varieties  of  apples  contain  sufficient 
sugar  even  when  not  fully  ripe,  and 
other  varieties  do  not  even  when  ripe, 
so  that  by  mixing  vareties  the  grade 
of  vinegar  is  usually  improved.  Heat- 
ing the  cider  increases  the  sugar  con- 
tent, but  it  should  never  be  heated  in 
iron  kettles;  instead,  use  'in  or  wood. 
One  can  determine  pretty  closely  by 
the  taste  whether  more  sugar  is 
needed.  It  should  taste  rich  and 
slightly  sweet,  about  as  sweet  as  cider 
made  from  well  ripened  Duchess  or 
Winesaps. 

If  sweet  cider  is  desired  heat  to  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  160  de- 
grees, carefully  skim,  and  seal  in  bot- 
tles or  fruit  jars.  It  will  keep  in- 
definitely and  is  a healthful,  delic- 
ious and  refreshing  beverage. 

Cider  becomes  vinegar  through 
fermentation.  This  fermenting  pro- 
ceeds best  at  a temperature  of  about 
70  to  80  degrees.  During  this  process 
the  sugar  in  the  cider  is  first  changed 
to  alcohol,  that  is,  it  becomes  "hard” 
cider,  and  then  the  alcohol  is  changed 
to  acetic  acid,  which  is  the  sour  part 
of  vinegar.  In  order  that  the  cider 
may  ferment,  it  must  be  exposed  to 
air  so  the  oxygen  in  the  air  will  com- 
bine with  the  sugar  to  form  the 
alcohol  and  later  the  acetic  acid.  An 
open  jar  with  a muslin  cover  affords 
a good  receptacle.  The  process  will 
be  hastened  by  adding  some  old  vin- 
egar or  mother  of  vinegar.  It  will 
take  two  to  six  months  to  make  good 
vinegar,  depending  on  the  tempera- 
ture, amount  of  sugar,  and  the  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

Where  vinegar  is  desired  quicker, 
it  may  be  obtained  by  running  the 
cider  slowly  over  clean  beech  shav- 
ings. This  hastens  the  combination 
of  oxygen  with  the  sugar,  and  In  this 
way  shortens  the  time  required  to 
produce  the  acetic  acid. 
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The  Apple  Crop 


In  sending  out  our  report  cards  this 
month,  The  Fruit-Grower  asked  its 
correspondents  to  report  upon  the 
fruit  which  had  been  sold  and  the 
prices  paid;  upon  the  varieties  re- 
maining unsold,  and  prices  asked  by 
growers  and  offered  by  buyers.  Also 
as  to  the  extent  of  late  injury  from 
bitter  rot,  codling  moth,  etc.,  and  how 
the  crop  at  picking  time  compares 
with  previous  estimates. 

The  reports  received  speak  for 
themselves.  We  regret  that  many 
correspondents  were  evidently  too 
busy  to  fill  out  the  cards,  for  not  as 
many  were  received  as  usual.  The 
cards  show  that  in  the  Middle  West 
the  Jonathans  and  Grimes  Golden  ap- 
ples have  been  picked,  and  most  of 
them  have  been  sold  at  fair  prices. 
Buyers  are  slow  to  take  hold  of  Ben 
Davis,  and  the  bulk  of  the  apples  in 
the  hands  of  the  growers  are  of  this 
variety.  About  75  cents  to  $1  per  bar- 
rel for  the  fruit  seems  to  be  the  rul- 
ing price,  although  the  reports  show 
a wide  range. 

In  fact,  the  prices  have  varied 
greatly  even  in  the  same  locality. 
For  instance,  we  know  of  one  sale 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Joseph,  in 
which  $1.40  per  barrel  was  paid  for 
Jonathan  apples,  on  the  trees,  buyer 
to  pick,  pack  and  barrel.  Other  sales 
were  made  at  about  this  price,  f.  o.  b. 
— and  as  the  picking,  packing  and 
barreling  amount  to  about  75  cents, 
there  is  this  difference  in  the  sales, 
in  the  same  locality. 

One  thing  which  makes  the  buyers 
a little  more  firm  in  their  quotations 
is  that  they  have  bought  up  all  the 
storage  space  in  the  Middle  West. 
We  know  of  no  storage  space  avail- 
able, and  therefore  they  consider  that 
growers,  not  being  able  to  store,  will 
sell  at  prices  offered.  In  the  Ozark 
country,  however,  growers  seem  to  be 
finding  an  outlet  for  their  fruit,  ani 
considerable  is  being  sent  to  New 
York  for  export.  Agents  of  exporting 
houses  have  been  through  that  coun- 
try, and  we  understand  have  made 
very  good  offers  to  the  growers,  guar- 
anteeing certain  prices  on  the  other 
side.  More  growers  than  ever  before 
are  storing  and  selling  their  own  fruit 
in  that  section.  In  Northern  Missouri 
buyers  seem  to  be  getting  more  of  the 
fruit,  and  in  some  sections  the  bulk  of 
the  fruit  has  already  been  transferred 
to  them. 

As  for  the  size  of  the  crop,  our  re- 
ports of  last  month  seem  to  have  been 
fully  verified.  Bitter  rot  was  not  as 
destructive  as  was  feared,  but  late 
brood  of  codling  moth  worked  even 
greater  damage  than  was  expected. 
In  many  Missouri  orchards  the  quan- 
tity of  No.  1 apples  was  cut  squareiy 
in  half  by  this  late  brood.  The  same 
is  true  of  Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and 
Illinois. 

To  show  that  this  is  the  case  we 
will  cite  the  case  of  an  Ohio  firm 
which  bought  Jonathan  apples  in 
Doniphan  County,  Kan.  The  repre- 
sentative of  this  firm  contracted  for 
what  he  thought  would  amount  to 
about  4,000  barrels  of  this  variety, 
which  was  all  his  firm  wanted;  after 
making  contracts  with  the  growers  at 
so  much  per  barrel,  he  left  for  home. 
When  the  fruit  was  picked,  however, 
the  quantity  of  No.  1 fruit  had  shrunk 
to  about  2,000  barrels,  and  the  repre- 
sentative came  back  from  Ohio  to  get 
the  remaining  quantity  needed.  This 
was  the  experience  of  others,  and  in 
some  cases  where  buyers  bought  ap- 
ples in  the  lump  they  paid  dearly  for 
the  No.  1 fruit  harvested. 

In  our  reports  from  Illinois,  one  re- 
port is  made  by  Mr.  O.  H.  William- 
son, who  Is  both  a grower  and  a 
buyer;  Mr.  Williamson  is  conserva- 
tive, and  yet  he  reports  that  codling 
moth  took  half  the  crop  that  was 
promised  as  late  as  the  first  of 
August. 

Again,  Secretary  Patch  of  the  In- 
ternational Apple  Shippers'  Associa- 
tion, recently  sent  out  postal  cards 
announcing  Apple  Day,  October  1G, 
and  this  card  states  that  this  season’s 
crop  is  expected  to  be  about  48,000,000 
barrels.  This  is  less  than  even  the 
growers  estimated  the  crop  six  weeks 
ago,  and  is  about  12,000.000  barrels 
less  than  the  estimate  of  the  Apple 
Shippers'  Association,  as  given  out 
after  the  annual  meeting. 

All  reports  indicate  that  the  crop  is 
much  less  than  expected,  and  when 
one  considers  that  only  No.  1 fruit  is 
being  packed  this  year,  and  most  of 


the  No.  2s  going  to  waste,  it  would 
seem  that  prices  should  be  higher 
than  buyers  are  offering — and  yet 
they  seem  to  be  mighty  slow  to  take 
hold,  and  are  very  stubborn  in  their 
offers  to  pay  about  75  cents  per  bar- 
rel for  No.  1 Ben  Davis. 

The  feeling  is  quite  general  among 
growers — and  buyers,  too,  for  that 
matter — that  apples  in  cold  storage 
will  be  a good  investment  at  ruling 
quotations.  But  the  serious  problem 
is  to  get  storage  space. 

Our  reports  indicate  that  many 
growers  are  still  holding  their  fruit 
for  higher  prices;  much  of  this  fruit 
will  be  lost,  because  the  delayed  pick- 
ing will  allow  many  of  the  apples  to 
drop.  This  will  still  further  decrease 
the  supply  for  late  use — and  maybe 
this  is  what  the  buyers  want,  for  any 
reduction  in  the  quantity  is  bound  to 
increase  the  value  of  their  holdings. 
It  is  seldom  that  a season  has  pre- 
sented as  many  problems,  and  per- 
haps never  before  has  so  great  a quan- 
tity of  fruit  gone  to  waste  in  the  Mid- 
dle West. 

Growers  who  have  packed  their  ap- 
ples and  sold  them  in  the  best  mar- 
kets available  have  done  well,  but  the 
growers  who  have  waited  for  the  buy- 
ers to  come  to  them  have  been  com- 
piled to  take  what  the  buyers  have 
offered,  or  else  they  are  still  holding 
their  fruit.  What  the  outcome  will 
be  is  hard  to  say.  Poor  old  Ben  Davis 
seems  to  have  been  the  chief  sufferer 
from  the  unusual  conditions  prevail- 
ing, but  even  this  variety  is  expected 
to  be  worth  considerably  more  as  soon 
as  the  picking  season  has  passed,  and 
the  great  quantity  of  No.  2 apples 
have  either  gone  to  waste  or  have 
been  otherwise  disposed  of.  Our  re- 
ports this  month  follow: 

Bentonville,  Ark.  — Some  growers 
have  sold,  but  others  have  stored;  Ben 
Davis  have  sold  for  $1  and  $1.50  per 
barrel,  and  Jonathans  at  $2  and  $2.25, 
this  price  for  barreled  stock:  some  Ben 
Davis  and  Limhertwigs  still  unsold, 
and  $1  and  $1.25  offered.  Bitter  rot 
damaged  a few  orchards  seriously,  but 
the  disease  is  not  general.  Quantity 
of  No.  1 fruit  less  than  expected,  and 
evaporators,  canning  factory,  cider 
mills,  etc.,  crowded  to  the  limit;  some 
good  Ben  Davis  have  sold  as  low  as 
20  cents  a bushel. — I.  B.  L. 

Springdale,  Ark. — Buyers  got  some 
fruit  at  00  cents  a barrel  for  Ben 
Davis  .and  75  cents  a barrel  for  the 
better  kind;  G5  to  90  cents  a barrel 
now  offered  for  Ben  Davis.  Winesap, 
Black  Twig,  and  growers  ask  $1.  Bit- 
ter rot  caused  25  per  cent  loss,  and 
there  was  some  scab,  but  few  worms. 
The  crop  was  50  per  cent  less  than 
had  been  expected  by  some  persons, 
yet  it  was  larger  than  expected  by 
others.  Fruit  has  been  falling  very 
badly. 

Fayetteville,  Ark. — Prices  are  low; 
75  cents  to  $1  offered  for  Ben  Davis, 
in  the  orchard,  and  growers  ask  $1.50 
and  $1.75.  Bitter  rot  caused  about  30 
per  cent  loss;  in  some  orchards  GO  per 
cent.  The  quantity  of  No.  1 fruit  was 
less  than  expected,  as  a rule.  Cold 
storage  all  taken:  drvers  busy,  and 

low  prices  for  culls  and  dried  fruit. — 
E.  W. 

Rocky  Ford.  Colo. — Grimes  Golden 
and  Jonathans  sold  at  $1.25  to  $2  -er 
bushel  box:  Winesap.  Gano,  Ben  Davis. 
Missouri  Pippin,  are  vet  to  sell,  and 
growers  ask  $1  to  $1.25  per  box.  Jon- 
athans now  worth  $1  50  to  $2.25  per 
box.  Quantity  of  fruit  less  than  ex- 
pected. on  account  of  high  winds. — 
J.  H.  C. 

Grand  Junction.  Colo. — Our  earlier 
predictions  as  to  the  apple  crop  here 
still  hold  good.  Our  association  ex- 
pects to  realize  about  $1  per  bushel 
box  for  fancy  Oanos,  and  $1.50  for 
Winesap.  Jonathan.  Rome  Beauty, 
Grimes  Golden,  etc. — J.  F.  M. 

Paonia.  Colo. — Continued  rains  and  a 
severe  hailstorm  have  iniured  some  or. 
chords  in  this  section.  Some  orchards 
suffered  a loss  of  one-third  of  the 
crop. — A.  L.  C. 

Frulta.  Colo. — No  sales  made  here 
yet.  Growers  ask  $1.25  a box  for  Jon- 
athans. Late  brood  of  codling  moth 
iniured  our  crop  about  25  per  cent, 
and  our  crop  is  somewhat  less  than  had 
been  expected.— W.  E.  R. 

Quincv.  111.- — Most  of  the  growers 
have  sold,  at  prices  ranging  from  75 
cents  a barrel  for  No.  1 Ben  Davis  to 
$1.25  for  Jonathans.  The  crop  suffered 
very  greatlv  from  late  brood  of  codling 
moth,  and  the  crop  of  No.  1 nnnles  is 
not  half  what  was  expected.  This  will 
go  down  in  history  as  the  codlin°- 
moth  year:  it  is  nothing  short  of  a 
calamity. — C.  H W. 

Neoga  111. — Growers  want  $2  to  $2.50 
for  Jonathan  and  Grimes,  and  $1.25  to 
$1.75  for  Ben  Davis,  Winesap  and  oth- 
ers. No  bitter  rot  here,  but  crop  In- 
jured from  10  to  30  per  cent  from 
other  causes.  The  crop,  therefore,  is 
that  much  less  than  expected.  In  some 
omhards  there  has  been  a bad  drop, 
with  some  worms,  and  a general  ten- 
dency to  ripen  early. — H.  A.  A 

Clayton.  111. — Growers  mostly  sold 
at  75  cents  to  $1  r>er  barrel,  the  former 
price  being  for  Ben  Davis.  Crop  less 
than  expected,  although  it  was  a good 
one. — G.  A.  8. 

Alton.  Til. — Much  fruit  has  dropped, 
and  is  only  fit  for  cider  mill  or  evap- 
orator: the  crop  is  pot  over  half  what 
was  expected,  especially  in  orchards 
not  sprayed. — E.  A.  R. 

Murphysboro,  111.— Very  few  apples 


sold;  some  shipping  in  bulk,  the  fruit 
bringing  GO  to  80  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.  Quite  a lot  of  bitter  rot,  and 
apples  dropped  worse  than  for  years; 
picking  scarcely  commenced.  About 
20  per  cent  of  the  crop  has  dropped 
and  fed  to  hogs,  or  allowed  to  rot. 
About  half  of  our  marketable  fruit 
will  be  stored,  about  one-third  will 
drop  off,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
shipped  in  bulk.  Many  apples  will  not 
be  picked  at  all  at  the  prices  offered. 
— G.  W.  L. 

Centralla.  111.- — Few  Ben  Davis  sold. 
Jonathans  brought  $2  per  barrel,  f.  o. 
b.  Buyers  offer  40  to  50  cents  a hun- 
dred for  Ben  Davis  in  bulk.  Crop  much 
less  than  expected,  especially  in  un- 
sprayed orchards.  In  many  orchards 
the  drop  has  been  very  bad. — W.  S.  P. 

Jerseyville,  111. — Probably  half  the 
fruit  in  this  section  remains  unsold. 
Lump  sales  made  at  50  to  90  cents,  on 
packing  table.  Ben  Davis  variety  now 
ready  to  sell;  SO  cents  on  table  asked, 
and  50  to  GO  cents  offered.  The  crop  is 
considerably  less  than  expected,  not 
over  half  the  crop  being  No.  1.  There 
is  a disposition  among  growers  to  hold 
good  fruit  and  handle  it  themselves, 
by  those  who  have  mainly  Ben  Davis, 
and  not  over  half  the  apples  good,  are 
taking  any  price  offered,  70  cents  on 
packing  table  being  about  the  price 
paid.— I.  D.  S. 

Kinmundy,  111. — The  fruit  sold  has 
been  at  rate  of  $1.50  for  Jonathans,  and 
90  cents  net  for  the  fruit,  for  Ben 
Davis.  Ben  Davis  and  Winesap  are  the 
varieties  remaining  unsold.  The  crop 
is  injured  to  extent  of  30  per  cent  by 
bitter  rot  and  other  pests,  but  the 
weather  conditions  have  not  been 
favorable  for  development  of  bitter 
rot. — A.  V.  S. 

Hamilton,  111. — Sales  made  were  at 
about  $1  per  barrel  for  the  fruit.  Some 
Ben  Davis  and  Winesap  remain  unsold. 
Codling  moth  has  been  very  bad.  and 
quality  deteriorated  considerably, 
many  apples  having  dropped. — H.  D.  B. 

Lawrence,  Ind. — Most  of  the  fruit  has 
been  sold;  prices  ranged  from  $2  for 
fruit  of  the  grade  of  Grimes  Golden 
down  to  $1.20  to  $1.30  for  the  Ben 
Davis  grade.  Codling  moth  destroyed 
65  per  cent  of  the  crop  and  bitter  rot 
10  per  cent;  the  crop,  therefore,  was 
about  50  per  cent  less  than  we  had  ex- 
pected. Local  firms  storing  more  than 
for  some  time. — W.  B.  F. 

Vincennes,  Ind. — Our  large  orchard 
at  Parkersburg,  111.,  has  been  sold  at 
$1.20  a barrel,  picked  down,  but  less 
than  half  our  fruit  was  Ben  Davis. 
The  crop  in  this  vicinity  is  15  to  25 
per  cent  less  than  expected.  Buyers 
are  getting  some  orchards  very  cheap; 
we  are  storing  part  of  our  fruit. — 
H.  M.  S. 

Hamburg,  Iowa. — -Jonathans  mostly 
sold,  at  $1.30  per  barrel  for  No.  Is, 
buyer  to  furnish  barrel  and  pack  the 
fruit.  Ben  Davis,  Winesap.  Missouri 
Pippin,  Ganos,  comprise  the  unsold 
fruit;  offered  80  cents  to  $1  per  barrel. 
Late  brood  of  codling  soth  bad  in  un- 
sprayed orchards;  think  our  fruit  will 
run  90  per  cent  No.  1,  but  in  un- 
sprayed orchards  will  not  run  over 
half  No.  1.— H.  A.  S. 

Hamburg,  Iowa. — Jonathans  sold 
from  $1.10  to  $1.50  on  sorting  table. 
Nearly  all  sold,  except  Ben  Davis,  Mis- 
souri Pippin,  Winesap.  Buyers  offer- 
ing G5  to  SO  cents  for  Ben  Davis  and 
Missouri  Pippin  and  $1.25  for  Winesap, 
on  packing  table.  Codling  moth  in- 
jured crop  to  20  per  cent  more  than 
expected,  and  in  some  orchards  morb. 
Heavy  winds  just  when  Jonathans 
should  have  been  picked  also  blew  off 
much  fruit;  I expected  400  barrels  No. 
1 Jonathan,  and  had  200.  No  market 
for  windfalls  or  No.  2s  Missouri  Pip- 
pin and  Ben  Davis  falling  badly  now, 
but  Winesaps  hold  well  and  are  color- 
ing nicely. — J.  M.  B. 

Holton,  Kan. — A small  portion  of 
Jonathans  sold  at  $1  per  barrel.  Grow- 
ers ask  75  cents  for  Ben  Davis.  Wine- 
sap, etc.,  and  declare  the  fruit  may 
rot  in  the  orchard  before  they  will 
take  less  than  this  price  for  their 
fruit,  orchard  run — and  what  a Kansas 
farmer  says,  goes.  Crop  of  No.  1 ap- 
ples not  over  half  what  was  expected, 
the  shrinkage  being  caused  hv  codling 
moth  and  dropping. — F.  W.  D. 

Wichita,  Kan. — Not  many  apples; 
sold;  some  sold  at  35  cents  bushel. 
Growers  mostly  storing  their  fruit. 
Winesap,  Ben  Davis  and  Missouri  Pip- 
pins for  sale,  but  growers  want  too 
much.  Bitter  rot  appeared  here  this 
season  for  the  first  time.  Curculio  did 
mere  damage  than  codling  moth.— 
E.  G.  H. 

Rosedale,  Kan.— Buyers  very  slow  to 
take  hold.  Apples  generally  are  fine, 
better  than  "expected;  pears  were  also 


The  Fastest  Growing 
Nurseries  in  the  State 

An  Immense  Stock  of  Fruit  and  OmameDtal 
Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
etc.  All  of  the  New  and  Leading  Varieties. 
Over  1.000.000  Fruit  Trees. 

Remember  that  we  propagate  from  the  Best 
Bearing  Stock,  selecting  only  tbe  Hardiest  and 
Best  Strains  of  each  variety. 

Our  Packing  and  Shipping  Facilities  are 
Unsurpassed. 

Nurseries  at  Carrollton  and  Jerseyville,  111. 
Send  us  a list  of  your  wants  and  let  us  make 
you  prices.  Fruit  Book  Free. 

Shipping  Season  open  October  1st. 

JOHN  A.  CANNEDY  N.  & O.  CO., 
Carrollton,  111. 

Please  mention  Farm  & Stock  when  you  write 


Nurserymen’s 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  oar 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  onr  plates 
leaders.  They  are  used  by  the  leading 
Durserymen  and  agents  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  A trial  order  will  convince 
you  of  their  superiority.  Send  for  cata- 
logue and  prices.  fc 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO. 

Rochester,  New  York 


THOUS AN  DS  OF 

King,  Loudon,  Herbert,  Brilliant,  Turner.  Cuth- 
bert  Red  Raspberries;  Cumberland,  Conreth, 
Kansas  and  Cardinal  Raspberries;  Mercereau, 
Rathbun,  Eldorado  and  Early  Harvest  Black- 
berries; Premo.  Austin,  Rogers  and  Lucretia 
Dewberries;  Klondyke,  Aroma.  Gandy  and 
Bowers  Big  Strawberries.  Pie  Plant  aud  Fruit 
Trees  of  all  kinds.  Wholesale  and  Retail. 
Write  for  prices. 

Crowder  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  Crowder,  I.T. 


Trees  and  Plants 

We  offer  a complete  line  of  Nursery  Stock  at 
lowest  wholesale  prices.  Give  us  a list  of  your 
wants  and  we  will  quote  you  prices  that  will 
save  you  monev.  Evervthlng  guaranteed.  WE 
WANT  MORE  SALESMEN. 

THE  BOEDER  NURSERIES, 
Osceola,  Mo. 


APPLES 

From  a 40-acre  orchard  in  Lafayette 
Co..  Mo.,  to  sell.  The  orchard  adjoins 
station  on  the  Mo.  Pac.,  where  you  can 
ship  direct  to  St.  Louis,  Chicago  or 
Kansas  City.  Mostly  Ben  Davis  and 
are  quite  free  from  blemishes.  Owing 
to  sickness  want  to  sell  in  the  orchard. 

J.  H.  LIPSCOMB 

300  Fidelity  Trust  Bldg., 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Evergreen  Nurseries 

Established  1867. 

Specialists  In  extra  strong,  non-suekertng, 

field-grown 

BUDDED  ROSES,  SHRUBS 
AND  EVERGREENS 

G.  A.  McKee  & Son,  Jit.  Selman,  Texas. 


[OOLBS.  FENCE  WIRE,  Sf.25 

| No.  14  Gauge  Painted  Wire  Shorts, 
100  lbs..  $1.25;  No.  14  Gauge  Galvan- 
ized Wire  Shorts,  100  lbs.,  $1.40; 
Other  sizes  at  proportionate 
prices.  Galvanized  Barb  Wire  2 
and4  point, perlOO lbs.,  $2.50;  “BB” 
Galvanized  Phone  Wire,  per  100 
lbs.,  $2.40;  Annealed  Wire,  per  100 
lbs.,  $1.90;  Graduated  Diamond 

I Mesh  Galvanized  Fencing,  24  ins. 

high,  per  rod,  20c;  Galvanized  Poultry  Netting,  per 
100  sq.  ft.,  40c;  Indestructible  Steel  Fence  Posts,  the 
best  manufactured,  each.  35c.  Everything  in  the 
line  of  Wire  and  Fencing  tor  all  purposes.  Now  is 
the  time  to  buy.  These  prices  are  for  immediate 
action.  Ask  for  Free  500-page  Catalog.  No.  B.  A.  399 
quotes  lowest  prices  on  staple  farm  supplies  of, 
every  kind;  also  offers  furniture  and  household 
goods  freru  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales. 
Chloago  m«*us«  Wrecking  Co.,  35th  A Iron  Sts.(  Chicago 


Lnglish  Berkshire  Boar  Pigs 
(big  boned)  FOR  SAUL 

40  Big  Boned  English  Berkshire  Boar  Pigs,  8 to  16  Weeks  Old 

All  eligible  to  reslstry.  Big  litters— 10  to  14.  from  large,  old  matured  sows  400  to  500 
pounds.  All  sired  by  ••Billie  I'atterson  No.  561SG-— 1900— 640  pounds.  Lengthy  bodh-s, 
short  legs,  six  silvery  tips,  short  nose,  b.'ue  grass  aud  clover  range  grown;  not  crowded 
or  forced;  never  have  lost  a bop  by  disease  on  farm;  raised  1,000  bead;  never  took  a 
prize,  never  was  beaten,  never  exhibited— no  time. 

If  you  want  a Herd  Header,  we  have  hjn — If  a prize,  winner,  NO. 

Our  prices  are  $25.00  to  $50.00  for  Pus,  S to  16  weeks  old 

Send  us  $25.00  and  you  will  get  a $25.C0  pig.  Scud  us  $50.00  and  you  will  get  a 
$.'0.00  pig.  If  the  p.g  don't  say  so  when  he  arrives,  ship  him  back  to  us  and  get  your 
money  back,  freight  and  all.  No  gilts  for  sale  at  any  price — don't  bother  us  bv  asking 
about  Berkshire  gilts  or  sows. 

$50.00  will  buy  “Billie  Patterson  No.  56I#t>,“  six  rears  old  (worth  $500.00);  we  can- 
not use  him  longer  to  advantage.  Offer  good  after  October  10. 

No  catalogues:  tabulated  pedigree  free  with  each  pig  shipped.  Will  have  50  more 
Berkshire  boar  pigs  for  sale  December  1.  19’G.  from  g'lts. 

We  want  to  buy  four  herd  boars  Januirr  1.  1907. 

Two  Du  roc  Jersey  Gilts,  past  1.  200  lbs.,  dark’ cherrv,  open,  papers,  $25.00  each. 

One  Duroc  Jersey  Sow.  past  3.  400  lbs.,  dark  cherrr,  open,  papers  $50.00 
25  White  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels,  choice,  $2.50;  Fishel  strain. 

S.  A.  STONE,  CHILLICOTHE,  MO. 

Reference:  Any  bank  or  merchant,  ChUllcothe.  Farm  adjoining  city,  on  East  3rd  St. 
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NEW  CATALOGUE 
orTRtRE\GG  JUST  OUT 

Ask  for  It  a nd  special  prices. 

CTlgent!  Wanted 

J.  Wmce  & Suns  Co.,  Wnnkee,  la. 


CHERRY 

No  better  TREES  anywhere.  A full 
line  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Peach; 
Vines,  etc.  Prices  Rislit.  Freight  Paid. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  NURSERY,  HANNIBAL,  HO. 


"Yellow  Swan’and  "Angbert” 

PEACHES 

The  most  valuable  market  varieties  known. 
Will  do  equally  as  well  North  as  South.  Write 
for  descriptions  and  prices.  Address: 

SNEED  & WO JD 

Nurseries  at  Tyler,  Tex.,  and  Swan,  Tex 


Tecumseh  Nurseries 


good  crop,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality. — F.  H.  , 

Edwardsville,  Kan. — Apples  not  yet 
sold;  offered  $2  for  Jonathans  and 
$1.25  for  Ben  Davis.  Crop  been  Im- 
proving right  along,  and  greater  thb.i 
expected. — E.  T. 

Brooks.  Maine. — No  sales  except  of 
fall  apples;  they  brought  $1.50  to  $3.50 
per  barrel  in  Boston.  Quantity  about 
what  was  expected. — H.  W.  L. 

Amherst,  Mass. — -Our  crop  of  winter 
apples  remains  fully  up  to  the  aver- 
age.— F.  A.  W. 

Ipswich.  Mass. — Fall  apples  brought 
$1.50;  winter  sorts  not  sold.  Quantity 
of  apples  less  than  expected,  but  qual- 
ity very  good. — A.  F.  T. 

Watervliet,  Mich. — Some  apples  have 
been  sold  at  $1  per  barrel  on  trees. 
This  is  the  price  asked  now,  hut  some 
apples  have  been  sold  at  80  cents, 
buyer  to  pack  the  fruit.  Insects  of 
all  kinds  very  bad.  and  crop  less  than 
expected. — R.  H.  S. 

Columbia,  Mo. — But  little  fruit  sold; 
sales  made  were  at  75  cents  to  $1.50 
per  barrel.  No  bitter  rot  or  other  in- 
juries, and  the  crop  is  much  better 
than  expected.  Apples  are  holding  on 
well  and  maturing  well,  and  there  Is 
no  drawback  except  low  prices. — J.  C. 
W. 

McDonald  County.  Mo. — No  buyers  to 
be  found  here.  Prices  are  75  cents  to 
$1  per  barrel,  for  the  fruit.  The  crop 
is  about  what  was  expected;  some  or- 
chards are  no  good  whatever,  while 
others  have  75  per  cent  good  fruit. — 
L.  A.  G. 

Weston,  Mo. — -Growers  mostly  sold; 
Jonathans.  $1.50  per  barrel,  and  winter 
sorts,  75  cents.  Some  Jonathans. 
Winesap.  Ben  Davis,  Gano  and  Dom- 
inie remain  unsold;  crop  much  less 
than  expected. — J.  W.  McA. 

Uebanon,  Mo. — No  sales  made  here. 
Winter  fruit  quoted  at  $1.60  f.  o.  b. — 
A.  T.  N. 

Springfield.  Mo. — Growers  ask  $1  per 
barrel  foi  Ben  Davis,  on  trees;  buyers 
offer  75  cents.  Growers  that  can't  sell 
at  this  price  are  building  annle  cellars. 
Crop  was  greater  than  expected,  except 
for  sunscald  on  Ben  Davis.  I have  just 
transferred  500  boxes  of  No.  1 Jona- 
thans in  cold  storage  to  Harvey  Eating 
House,  at  $1  per  box;  export  two  cars 
of  Ben  Davis  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  barrel, 
net. — W.  A.  I. 

Springfield,  Mo.- — Very  few  sales; 
Jonathans.  $2  to  ?j.50;  Ben  Davis,  $1.4o 
to  $1.50.  Lots  of  Ben  Davis  and  other 
winter  apples  unsold.  Crop  less  than 
expected — perhaps  20  per  cent  less. — 
G.  A.  A. 


Tecumseh  trees  are  famous  wherever  planted, 
and  they  are  planted  everywhere,  from  Maine  to 
Colorado,  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf.  Try 
them.  Catalogue  free. 

TECUMSEH  NURSERIES 

CEDARVILLE,  OHIO 


Small  Fruit  Plants 

Send  for  our  catalogue  of  Small  Fruit 
Plants.  All  standard  varieties  of  all 
kinds  of  Small  Fruits.  Stock  Inspect- 
ed in  July. 

HOLSINGER  BROS.  ::  Rosedale,  Kansas 


4,000,000  Peach 

June  'Buds  a Specially. 

Jl  fCCS  Tenneisee  Wholesale  Nurseries 


No  agents  traveled,  but  sell  dlreet  to  planters 
at  wholesale  prices.  Absolutely  free  from  dis- 
ease and  true  to  name.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
prices  before  placing  your  order  elsewhere.  We 
guarantee  our  stock  true  to  name.  Largest 
Peach  Nursery  In  world. 

Address  J,  O.  HALID,  Winchester,  Team. 


Kansas  City  Nurseries 

A general  line  of  Nursery  Stock,  Wholesale 
and  Retail.  A heavy  stock  of  Concord  and 
Moore’s  Early  Grapes,  one  and  two  years. 
Small  Fruits.  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs.  Vines,  Roses,  etc.  We  can 
ship  direct  to  almost  any  point  without  trans- 
fers. Office  233  Rialto  Building, 

BLAIR  & KAUFMAN,  Kannas  City,  Mo. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

The  Senator  Dunlap  is  the  best 
tfTower,  best  producer,  best 
shipper,  best  seller.  I ofier 
over  1,000,000  of  these  plants  at 
surprisingly  low  prices;  fifty 
other  varieties.  Large  vari- 
ety lruit  plants,  roses,  etc.  22d 
year.  Send  for  froe  catalogue. 

L J.  FARMER.  BOX  630,  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


fJILSON  & ALCOHOL 

$60  A Boy  or  Girl  can  run  It  Send  for  catalc 


CASOLI  N E ENGIN 


GOES  LIKE  SIXT’ 
SELLS  LI  KE  SIX! 
SELLS  FOR  SIX 


Pumping,  Cream 
Separator.  Churn , &c. 

GILSON  UFO.  CO. 
Port  Washington 
Wisconsin 


Oregon.  Mo. — About  half  the  croo 
sold  at  75  cents  to  $1.25  ner  barrel. 
Growers  want  $1  per  barrel  for  No.  1 
and  No.  2 Ben  Davis  and  Winesaps; 
buyers  offer  75  cents  for  No.  1.  Crop 
greatly  injured  and  buyers  reiect  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  fruit.  The  grow- 
ers of  Holt  Countv  have  organized  and 
are  holding  Jonathans  at  $1.75  and  Ben 
Davis  at  $1;  they  are  shipping  their 
own  apples  to  some  extent.  Buvers  are 
offering  $1.50  for  Jonathans  since  we 
organized. — N.  F.  M. 

Marionville.  Mo.  — Jonathans  and 
Grimes  Golden  sold  at  $2.25  to  $2  70, 
f o.  b.  Other  varieties  unsold.  Crop 
about  what  was  expected.  Export 
movement  has  commenced  from  this 
section,  and  many  apples  will  go 
abroad. — W.  T.  F. 

Rushville,  Mo.- — Probably  half  the 
growers  have  sold,  at  prices  ranging 
from  75  cents  to  1.50  per  barrel.  Grow- 
er*? ask  $1  for  Ben  Davis,  and  buyers 
offer  50  and  75  cents.  Loss  from  all 
causes  amounts  to  30;  unsprayed  fruit 
suffered  greatlv.  All  apnles  seem  to 
be  ripening  earlier  than  usual,  and  are 
mellowing  quickly.- — B.  F.  S. 

LaPlata,  Mo. — No  buyers  here.  Grow- 
ers will  sell  for  75  cents  for  No.  Is  and 
2s.  on  sorting  table.  Codling  moth  has 
worked  havos  in  unsprayed  orchards, 
and  altogether  too  many  apples  in 
sprayed  orchards:  the  crop  is  less  than 
expected  by  20  per  cent. — J.  E.  M. 

Marshfield,  Mo.— The  apnle  harvest 
is  ready;  the  trees  are  bending  under 
their  weight  of  fruit,  but  the  buyers 
are  few  and  the  price  they  offer  Is 
low.  Growers  have  taken  matters  Into 
their  own  hands,  and  have  organized 
the  Marshfield  Apnle  Growers’  Associ- 
ation, as  an  auxiliary  of  the  Ozark 
Fruit-Growers’  Association.  We  are 
prepared  to  furnish  apples  in  car  lots, 
f.  o.  b.  here.  We  are  now  exporting 
to  Liverpool.  A trainload  leaves  to- 
morrow (Sept.  22)  to  connect  with 
steamer  in  New  York,  and  there  will 
be  more  to  follow.  The  apple  buyers 
should  lay  in  a supply  before  fruit  is 
all  gone. — E.  P.  Tucker,  Marshfield, 
Mo. 

Richards,  Mo. — No  buyers,  and  grow- 
ers will  sell  low.  Great  drop  of  fruit; 
help  scarce. — W.  H.  B. 

Tecumseh,  Neb. — Two  or  three  large 
orchards  have  been  sold  at  lump  prices, 
and  several  carloads  of  fruit  have  been 
shipped.  The  crop  comes  up  to  our  ex- 
pectations. Buyers  want  late  winter 
apples  at  $1  per  barrel,  and  Grimes 
Golden  and  Jonathan  at  40  to  50  cents 
a bushel. — W.  G.  S. 

Crete.  Neh. — Not  much  fruit  to  sell 
here.  Price,  about  45  cents  a bushel. 
Late  brood  of  codling  moth  did  great 
damage. — E.  F.  S. 

Halls  Corners,  N,  Y. — Dealers  are  of- 
fering $1.50  per  barrel  for  Greenings 
and  $2  for  Kings;  growers  generally 
want  $2.  and  but  few  apples  have  been 
sold.  Codling  moth  destroying  more 
apples  than  usual — T.  B.  W. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. — Some  growers  have 
sold  their  orchards  in  the  lump;  oth- 
ers ask  $2  for  the  fruit,  and  buyers 
offer  $1.50.  Weather  has  been  too 
warm,  but  is  favorable  now;  crop  less 
than  expected,  caused  by  late  brood  of 
codling  moth. — R.  L.  E. 

Rockwood,  Ohio. — -About  half  the 
crop  sold  at  from  $2.25  down  to  $1.50 
per  barrel,  including  the  barrel.  Most 
of  the  apples  are  Rome  Beauty.  A few 
varieties  rotted  where  not  sprayed  late; 
worms  are  scarce  where  fruit  was 


sprayed  ns  late  ns  July  or  August,  but 
are  plentiful  In  other  orchards.  Much 
fruit  has  dropped  in  orchards  where 
they  were  sprayed  only  two  or  three 
times. — U.  T.  C. 

Guthrie,  Okla. — Most  of  the  fruit  has 
been  sold;  prices  ranged  from  40  to  50 
cents  a bushel;  the  latter  was  the  rul- 
ing offer,  and  growers  generally  ac- 
cepted it.  The  crop  was  much  less 
than  expected.  Pome  few  orchards  that 
were  sprayed  showed  up  well,  but  very 
few  escaped  damage  by  insects. — J.  C.  J. 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Hood  River  crop 
has  been  sold;  prices  are  not  given 
out.  but  they  are  said  to  be  the  highest 
in  the  history  of  the  apple  industry 
here.  Prices  are  said  to  have  reached 
$3.25  per  bushel  box  for  Spitzenburgu, 
and  $2.75  for  Newtown  Pippins. — G. 
H.  L. 

Forest  Grove,  Ore.— No  winter  apples 
sold  yet.  Codling  moth  has  been  very 
destructive  in  orchards  not  sprayed 
after  June  25.  Rains  have  injured  the 
prune  crop,  so  that  it  will  not  be  over 
half  crop;  the  dryers  cannot  keep  up 
handling  the  fallen  and  cracking 
prunes.  Prune  and  grape  crops  will 
both  be  short. — W.  R.  H.  , 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Only  fruit  for  local 
market  here;  good  fall  apples  bringing 
80  cents  bushel. — G.  H. 

Winchester,  Va. — Nearly  all  apples 
sold;  price  about  $1  ner  barrel  for 
fruit.  A few  crops  of  Gano,  Ben  Dav.s 
and  Winesap  have  been  sold  at  $1.50 
barrel,  f.  o.  b.  Crop  only  25  per  cent 
of  last  year. — K.  & C. 

Burlington,  Vt. — The  Experiment 
Station  has  issued  a bulletin  concern- 
ing the  Vermont  apple  crop,  stating 
that  the  crop  of  that  state  does  not 
exceed,  if  it  equals,  the  crop  of  last 
year.  This  bulletin  also  says  the  crop 
for  1906  is  but  little  more  than  a me- 
dium crop,  and  growers  in  that  sec- 
tion are  justified  in  asking  fair  prices 
for  their  fruit. 

Martinsburg.  W.  Va.— Yor  Imperial. 
Ben  Davis  and  like  varieties  sold  at 
$1.50,  picked,  packed  and  delivered. 
Buyers  offer  $2  for  Grimes  Golden  and 
other  fancy  varieties;  growers  want 
$3.  Late  brood  of  codling  moth  did 
lots  of  damage,  and  bitter  rot  was 
hard  on  fall  varieties,  hut  did  not  af- 
fect the  winter  sorts.  Crop  was  great- 
er than  expected,  but  there  were  more 
No.  2 apples  than  ever  before,  owing  to 
light  crop  on  trees,  and  the  work  of 
codling  moth  and  curculio. — H.  L.  S. 

^ 

Chance  to  Get  a Big  Farm  Paper 
Free. 

We  wish  to  send  you  our  great  farm 
paper  absolutely  free  for  three  months 
if  you  will  do  us  a small  favor.  Just 
send  us  names  and  addresses  of  five 
good  farmers  and  inclose  a 2-cent 
stamp.  Address  Valley  Farmer,  425 
Jackson  street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

■Sfe  S&  >5& 

Fine  Berkshire  Hogs. 

It  Is  not  often  that  live  stock  advertising  ap- 
pears in  The  Fruit-Grower,  hut  believing  that 
readers  of  this  paper  keep  good  hogs,  one  or 
our  subscribers,  Mr.  S.  A.  Stone,  Chilllcotho, 
Mo.,  advertises  souie  fine  Berkshires  for  sale  In 
this  issue.  Mr.  Stone  says  that  he  lias  never 
seen  a finer  lot  of  stock  than  lie  offers  in  his 
advertisement,  and  if  the  animals  are  not  up 
to  what  lie  represents  them  to  be,  he  will 
guarantee  satisfaction.  All  the  pigs  are  eligible 
to  registry,  and  if  requested  he  will  register 
each  animal  before  shipment. 

We  would  recommend  that  onr  readers  look 
up  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Stone,  and  write 
him  just  the  kind  of  animal  you  want,  and  see 
if  he  has  It;  at  any  rate,  he  can  tell  you  what 
he  has  to  offer.  Attend  to  this  at  once,  for 
these  animals  will  be  in  demand.  And  when 
you  write,  don’t  fall  to  mention  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  Mr.  Stone  wants  to  know  If  our  read- 
ers appreciate  live  stock  advertising. 


FREE  BOOK 


ABOUT  FARM 
TELEPHONES 


Tells  how  you  can  have  the  Markets,  Fire 
Dept.,  Doctor,  Repair  Shop,  General  Store,  etc., 
practically  on  your  farm  by  having  the  wonder- 
ful Andrae  Farm  Telephones  in  your  house.  It 
is  a money  maker  that  may  save  its  cost  in  a 
day,  and  make  you  rich  in  a year.  Thousands 
now  in  use.  Book  tells  how  put  up,  their  cost, 
etc.  Write  J.  ANDRAE  & SONS,  332  W.  Water 
St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


LIBERAL  OFFER 

Will  send  on  30  days  trial  100  ib.  keg,  about 
13  gallons  Takanap,  price  $4.50,  which  kills 
San  Jose  Scale  and  Insects.  Can  also  be  used 
for  Creameries,  Dairies  and  Household. 
TIIAYKK-IIOVEY  SOAP  CO.,  DARBY,  PA. 


For  Heavy  Loaded  Party  Lines 

“ELLIOTT”  TELEPHONES 

Boo?-Flde  “World  Beaters."  18  Years  Ex- 
perience. Extra  Powerful  High  Grade.  Guar- 
anteed to  Ring  25  lo  40  Pbooes  on  one  line, 
loud  aod  clear.  Space  too  small  here  to  name 
many  valuable  featuresof  "ELLIOTT”  Phooes. 
Be  wise,  write  for  elegant  Catalog,  non  ready, 
ist  for  our  Special  Offer  oo  first  order  from 
your  section.  You’ll  not  regret  It. 

ELLIOTT  TELEPHONE  & ELECTRIC  CO. 
Indianapolis.  Ind, 


SSPRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruit**  Tree*,  Ac.  Best  Root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2 sample  Tines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  ftOKSlH,  Yreduala,  B.  Y. 


Long  Island  Cabbage  Seed 

American  cauliflower  seed  and  other  choice 
Vegetable  seeds  for  gardeners.  FRANCIS 
BRILL,  Grower,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 


WHT  AT  Every  Farmer  Is  Interested  In 
YY  liL.n  1 growing  wheat  that  will  pro- 
duce heavy  yields.  We  have  that  seed  and  will 
he  pleased  to  quote  price  anil  supply  sample*. 
ROSS  BROTHERS’  SEED  BOUSE,  Dept.  B, 
Wichita.  Kansas. 


Pruning  Shears  Free 

You  need  a good  pair  of  pruning 
shears,  and  here  Is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  low-priced  shears.  The  Illustra- 
tion shows  a style  used  by  many 
Fruit-Grower  readers.  It  weighs  7 y2 
ounces,  and  will  cut  a half-inch  stick 
of  dry  oak.  The  cut  13  made  smooth 
and  clean,  and  It  Is  remarkably  strong 


for  its  weight.  It  is  not  a high-priced 
shears,  but  some  of  the  members  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  Family  use  It  for 
pruning  large  commercial  vineyards, 
because  of  its  lightness  and  its  good 
work.  When  a pair  wears  out  they 
get  a new  pair. 

Free  as  a Premium  for  One 
New  Subscriber. 

We  can  send  this  pruner  postpaid 
for  75  cents,  or  we  will  send  a pair 
free  if  you  send  us  one  new  subscrip- 
tion at  $1. 

There’s  your  chance  to  get  a pair 
of  these  pruners  free.  Send  the  sub- 
scription today,  and  be  ready  for  the 
winter’s  pruning. 

We  can  also  furnish  this  style  in  a 
larger  size  for  25  cents  extra,  but 
we  really  like  the  smaller  size  best 
and  recommend  it. 

Fruit=Grower  (o.,  St.  Joseph, Mo. 


Fflrm  Sripnrp  Tlie  ,)est  1,ook  of  the  kind  ever 
lailll  OvI vll vv  published*  touching  every  phase 
of  farm  practice,  mailed  for  three  2-cent  stamps. 
Send  for  it  before  the  edition  Is  exhausted. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF 
AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A.  (Incorporated) 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Will  send  100  lb.  keg,  about  13  gallons,  Tnk- 
anap  Soft  Naphtha  Soap,  price  $4.50,  which  kills 
San  Jose  Scale.  THAYER- HO VEY  SOAP  CO., 
Darby,  Pa. 


Don’t  Spr&.y  Your  Trees 

with  an  old-style  direct  sprayer,  for  our  Air- 
Pressure  Sprayers  work  easier,  spray  better, 
last  longer,  please  better.  Made  for  either 
hand  or  power.  Also  make  Air-Pressure  Water 
Systems  that  give  a city  service  in  the  coun- 
try. Catalog  of  both  free.  Hydro-Pneumatic 
Service  Co.,  Box  A,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


APPLE 

BARRELS 

Staves,  Heading,  Hoops,  Liners,  etc., 
in  straight  or  matched  car  lots.  De- 
livered anywhere.  Get  our  prices  be- 
fore buying. 

Ozark  Cooperage  & Lumber 
Company 

FRISCO  BLDG  , ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

California  Ranches 

Fruit,  orange,  lemon,  vegetable,  grain,  al- 
falfa. stock  or  dairy  farms  and  vineyards  in 
famous  Fresno  fruit  belt  will  be  sold  on  a new 
plan  tliat  will  appeal  strongly  to  all  those  who 
think  of  locating  iu  California.  Write  and  get 
full  particulars. 

H.  E.  ARMSTRONG, 

P.  O.  Box  SOS.  Fresno,  California. 


Sit  Right  Down  After  You  Rend  This 
Advertisement 

and  send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we 
will  send  you  maps,  plats  and  particulars  re- 
garding the  new  Fruitiand  Colony  Co.  of  Geor- 
gia, on  the  Gn.  S.  & Fin.  R.  It.  We  have  the 
greatest  real  estate  bargain  ever  offered.  Resi- 
dence lots,  $15:  business  lots,  $25;  1-acre  tracts 
adjoining  the  town,  $25;  5-acre  tracts  only  $75; 
80-acre  tracts  as  low  as  $7.50  per  acre.  Three 
crops  a year,  averaging  $150  to  $400  per  acre. 
These  prices  will  double  In  six  months.  Write 
today,  you  will  learn  of  tilings  you  never  knew 
before.  Address  Fruitiand  Colony  Co.,  G-125 
Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  or  W.  L.  Glessner,  care 
Ga.  S.  & Fla.  R.  R.,  G,  Macon,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE — CHEAP — An  Oklahoma  farm  of 
160  acres  on  Little  River,  Cleveland,  Co.;  30 
acres  of  corn,  cotton  and  alfalfa  bottom  land; 
35  acres  rich  corn,  cotton  and  fruit  upland. 
Good  orchard,  three  pastures,  good  water.  For 
particulars  write  MAXWELL  PHILLIPS,  Nor- 
man (R.  4)  Okla. 


80-Acre  Farm  for  Sale — Location,  3 mile* 
north  of  Texarkana;  50  acres  In  high  state  of 
cultivation;  1,000  fruit  trees;  good  dwelling, 
burn  and  outhouse:  good  hog  pasture.  Address 
T.  L.  L.  Temple,  Texarkunu,  Ark. 


PEACH  SEED  FOR  SALE 

Write  Thomas  R.  Haman,  1614  E.  Oliver 
st..  Baltimore,  Md.  References  as  to  qmaiJtj 
and  good  results.  Established  1879.  Smock 
seed  a specialty. 


Manager  Wanted 

for  BOO-aere  fruit  farm,  by  Wlilteaboro  Frslt 
Ox,  Whltesboro,  Texas. 


The  cheapest,  longest  lived,  best 
looking  Roofs  for  farm  buildings 
ure  made  of  Montross  Metal 
Shingles. 

Montrose  Co.,  Comden.N.J 


Monthly  page  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI  T6"&tSSfrei8 


Address  all  communications  and  make  Remittances  Payable  to  "The  Fruit-Grower 
Company,”  Seventh  and  Charles  Streets,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


W.  G.  Cnmpbell,  Jr.,  General  Manager  James  M.  Irvine,  Managing  Editor 


Advertising  Rate — 25c  Agate  Line,  $3.50  per  Ineh.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  Inch 

No  advertising  In  class  generally  termed  "Objectionable”  accepted  under  any  condi- 
tions. Editions  mailed  on  1st  day  of  month.  Forms  close  on  20th  of  preceding 
months:  1.  e.,  .Isniinry  forms  close  December  20th,  etc. 


OYER  FIFTY  THOUSAND  COPIES  A MONTH 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATE,  $1.00  A YEAR.  THREE  YEARS  IN  ADVANCE  FOR  $2.00 


Remit  us  U.  S.  Coin,  or  Currency,  Postoffice  Money  Order,  Express  Money  Order, 
Registered  Letter  or  Bank  Draft.  Send  stamps  only  as  last  resort.  All  remittances 
at  our  risk. 

Unless  otherwise  ordered,  subscriptions  will  commence  with  month  following  date 
of  remittance,  and  continue  until  ordered  stopped  and  arrearages  paid.  If  you  desire 
paper  to  stop  when  time  is  up,  notify  us.  The  letter  “S”  after  date  on  address  tag 
signifies  that  paper  will  stop  on  that  date.  The  address  tag  stands  as  a receipt  for 
your  remittance. 

In  compiling  a list  of  Forty  Thousand  subscribers,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make 
mistakes,  but  we  guarantee  fair  treatment  to  everyone.  If  you  find  an  error  in  your 
address  tag,  or  do  not  receive  paper  promptly,  write  us  and  we  will  trace  matter  up. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  In  the  Postoffice  at  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri 
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Shipping  Associations  for  Fruit-Grow- 
ers. 

During  the  coming  winter  the  Fruit- 
Grower  hopes  to  publish  considerable 
matter  pertaining  to  the  organization 
and  management  of  shipping  associa- 
tions among  fruit-growers.  We  be- 
lieve that  no  more  important  matter 
confronts  the  growers  at  this  time 
than  the  effective,  economical  disposi- 
tion of  their  crops  after  they  have 
been  grown. 

Last  month  we  presented  a report 
of  the  shipping  association  at  Wa- 
thena,  Kan.,  which  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  the  growers  in  every  sec- 
tion, for  what  the  growers  have  ac- 
complished there  can  be  repeated  by 
growers  in  any  locality,  provided 
these  growers  will  only  get  together. 

In  some  localities  where  shipping 
associations  have  been  formed,  they 
have  been  vigorously  assailed  by  com- 
mission merchants,  the  latter  claim- 
ing that  the  associations  have  for 
their  object  the  elimination  of  the 
middle-man.  This  is  not  the  case, 
exactly;  the  purpose  of  the  associa- 
tions is  not  so  much  to  do  away  with 
the  middle-man  as  it  is  to  provide  a 
plan  by  which  the  middle-man  does 
business  with  the  growers  through 
their  organization  and  is  not  permit- 
ted to  play  one  grower  against  his 
neighbor  in  an  effort  to  break  down 
prices. 

This  much  may  be  set  down  as  a 
fact,  however: 

Wherever  the  commission  mer- 
chants assail  an  organization  of  grow- 
ers and  try  to  prevent  its  operation, 
then  there  is  all  the  more  need  for 
the  growers  getting  together,  and  the 
association  should  be  maintained  at 
all  hazards. 

The  commission  merchants  have 
their  organizations,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  growers 
that  this  season  they  have  had  a hard 
and  fast  agreement  not  only  as  to 
prices  to  be  paid  for  apples,  but  also 
as  to  the  time  when  they  should  begin 
buying. 

Then  why  should  not  the  growers 
organize  for  their  own  protection?  If 
commission  men  want  to  buy  apples, 
they  can  buy  through  the  organiza- 
tion; and  if  they  do  not  want  to  buy, 
they  have  not  right  to  complain. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  fair- 
minded  men  in  the  commission  busi- 
ness object  to  the  growers  forming  or- 
ganizations, provided  the  latter  are 
formed  along  right  lines.  Here  is 
what  Mr.  R.  P.  Loomis  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  largest  apple-handlers, 
says  of  one  of  the  best  shipping  as- 
sociations in  the  world — the  Hood 
River  Apple-Growers'  Union: 

"The  Hood  River  Apple  Growers’ 
Union,  which  to  day  controls  90  per 
cent  of  the  entire  output  of  the  Val- 
ley, is  one  of  the  strongest  and  ablest 
bodies  of  men  that  we  have  ever 
done  business  with.  Their  board  of 
directors  are  authorities  on  the  grow- 
ing. packing  and  shipping  of  fruit, 
and  are  as  fair-minded,  straight  busi- 
ness men  as  one  would  ever  wish  to 
meet.  The  realize  that  the  reputation 
they  enjoy  all  over  this  country  and 
also  in  England  for  highest  quality  in 
Spitzenbergs  and  Newtowns  has  been 
obtained,  first,  by  the  care  and  energy 
on  the  part  of  their  members  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  orchards  and  in 


the  growing  of  perfect  fruit,  and,  sec- 
ond, and  what  is  just  as  important, 
by  the  perfect  grading  and  packing  of 
their  fruit.  They  have  done  away 
with  packing  by  the  individual  grow- 
ers, and  all  apples  marketed  by  the 
union’s  packers  according  to  the  rigid 
rules,  the  grading  being  made  as  to 
size  and  color  and  freedom  from 
worms  and  other  blemishes.  They 
have  such  a complete  system  of  pick- 
ing, packing,  grading  and  shipping 
that  a box  of  their  fruit,  on  which  is 
their  label  and  the  contents  of  which 
is  wrapped  in  their  printed  wrappers, 
is  a practical  guarantee  to  contain 
perfect  fruit  from  top  to  bottom  of 
the  box. 

“The  value  of  the  union  to  the 
growers  of  Hood  River  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  Without  the  union  the 
packing  of  each  different  orchard 
would  differ  as  their  owners  differ. 
Competition  between  them  would  set 
in  and  as  no  dealer  likes  to  sell  his 
fruit  for  less  than  his  neighbor  gets, 
a buyer  would  have  to  have  the  price 
of  the  whole  governed  by  the  value  of 
the  poorest  orchard  and  grade  and 
pack.  From  my  own  standpoint  as  a 
buyer,  I believe  that  I could  buy 
cheaper  if  each  individual  grower  had 
the  selling  of  his  own  crop.  When, 
however,  I appreciate  the  value  of 
having  one  perfect  pack  such  as  only 
a union  managed  properly  could  put 
out,  I believe  that  the  higher  price 
which  the  union  is  able  to  get  by  their 
combination,  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  extra  quality.  Certainly  too  much 
credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  union 
for  their  influence  in  encouraging  the 
perfect  growing  of  Spitzenbergs  and 
Newtowns.” 

Mr.  Loomis  sets  forth  good  argu- 
ments for  the  association:  That  it  se- 

cures the  growing  of  choice  fruits  and 
guarantees  the  packing  and  grading 
of  the  same.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  other  associations  should  not  do 
this,  and  we  want  to  help  our  readers 
to  form  many  such  associations  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter.  The  time  has 
come  for  this  advance  to  be  made, 
and  the  experience  of  the  present  sea- 
son should  be  enough  to  convince  even' 
the  most  skeptical  that  such  associa- 
tions are  absolutely  necessary. 

Between  the  Producer  and  the  Con- 
sumer. 

The  other  day,  at  one  of  the  best 
grocery  stores  in  St.  Joseph,  we  saw  a 
card  on  a very  ordinary  lot  of  apples, 
reading: 

“Gano  Apples — 15  cents  a peck.” 

The  fruit  was  of  very  ordinary 
quality,  many  apples  showing  bruises, 
injury  by  insects,  etc.  Not  better 
than  No.  2 fruit,  perhaps.  And  ev- 
eryone knows  what  a Gano  apple  Is 
at  this  time  of  year — about  the  same 
as  Ben  Davis. 

Then  we  went  on  down  the  street, 
to  the  commission  house  district, 
where  wagonloads  of  apples  were 
being  sold  at  65  to  SO  cents  a barrel, 
for  the  same  kind  of  fruit. 

The  consumer  was  paying  60  cents 
a bushel. 

The  grower  was  selling  three  bush- 
els of  fruit  for  only  a little  more  than 
that  sum. 

There  is  too  much  profit  between 
these  transactions  for  the  best  in- 


terest of  the  business.  It  costs  too 
much  to  get  the  apples  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  consumer. 

This  fruit  had  not  been  stored, 
mind  you,  so  there  was  no  storage 
charge  to  be  added  to  the  purchase 
price;  it  had  not  been  barreled,  and 
there  had  been  no  freight  to  pay. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  producers 
of  apples  must  take  some  steps  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  getting  their  fruit 
to  the  consumers,  especially  in  sea- 
sons like  the  present.  Increased  con- 
sumption will  follow  the  lessening  of 
cost  to  consumer.  And  if  growers  do 
not  want  to  lessen  their  own  price, 
they  must  strive  to  make  the  cut  in 
the  cost  of  reaching  the  consumer 
after  the  fruit  leaves  the  hands  of 
the  producers. 

This  matter  is  worthy  of  careful 
discussion  during  the  coming  season, 
and  The  Fruit-Grower  hopes  to  hear 
from  its  readers  along  this  line.  Let 
the  experienced  men  write  their 
views,  so  that  by  the  time  the  next 
crop  is  ready  to  harvest  a lot  of  this 
unnecessary  expense  may  be  removed. 
The  columns  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
are  open  for  discussion.  Make  the 
articles  as  pointed  and  as  brief  as 
possible,  however,  so  that  we  can 
hear  from  many. 

it 

The  Box  as  an  Apple  Package. 

With  very  high  prices  for  apple 
barrels  this  season,  and  almost  im- 
possible to  get  them  at  any  price, 
growers  have  naturally  considered 
the  use  of  boxes  for  packing  apples. 
Of  course,  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  boxes  are  used  ex- 
clusively, but  in  the  Middle  West 
they  are  but  little  used. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why 
fancy  fruit  should  not  be  more  gen- 
erally packed  in  boxes.  W.  A.  Irvin, 
Springfield,  Mo.,  packed  some  Jona- 
than apples  in  boxes  this  year,  and 
reports  that  he  has  just  sold  a lot  of 
them  to  the  manager  of  the  Harvey 
eating  houses  at  $1  per  box.  That 
looks  mighty  good,  when  one  consid- 
ers that  barreled  Jonathans  are  sell- 
ing at  about  half  that  price  per 
bushel. 

There  is  economy  in  using  boxes 
when  barrels  are  as  high  as  they 
have  been  this  year.  Three  boxes 
cost  less  than  one  barrel — and  an  in- 
experienced man  can  put  the  boxes 
together,  whereas  skilled  labor  is 
needed  for  making  barrels. 

But  it  Is  more  of  a trick  to  pack 
apples  in  boxes  than  to  pack  them  in 
barrels,  and  the  fruit  must  be  more 
carefully  graded  as  to  size,  as  well  as 
graded  for  quality.  But  when  one 
can  sell  a bushel  of  apples  for  al- 
most as  much  as  is  paid  for  a barrel 
containing  three  times  the  quantity,  is 
not  one  justified  in  putting  more  skill 
into  the  grading  and  packing?  We 
believe  so. 

And  we  believe  that  the  increased 
use  of  a box  as  an  apple  package  will 
result  in  increased  consumption  of 
the  better  grade  of  apples.  Judging 
by  the  experience  of  the  writer,  we 
know  this  is  so.  The  editor  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  has  put  his  apples  for 
winter  in  bushel  boxes  and  placed 
them  in  cold  storage.  They  will  be 
taken  home  as  needed,  and  at  our 
house  we  will  use  more  apples  this 
winter  than  ever  before,  notwith- 
standing the  cellar  is  full  of  canned 
peaches  "and  sich.”  Heretofore,  ap- 
ples have  been  bought  in  small 
quantities  at  the  grocery  store,  and 
the  consumption  was  not  nearly  so 
great  as  it  will  be  during  the  coming 
winter.  There  are  many  other  per- 
sons similarly  situated — in  fact,  the 
residents  of  cities  are  about  all  in  the 
same  condition,  and  many  of  these 
persons  will  buy  an  entire  box  of  ap- 
ples. if  they  have  confidence  in  the 
quality,  where  they  would  \buy  a 
peck  if  they  were  taken  from  a bar- 
rel. We  believe  that  any  plan  which 
gets  the  apples — or  other  fruits,  for 
that  matter — into  the  hands  of  the 
consumer  in  the  original  package  in 
which  it  left  the  hands  of  the  grower, 
will  result  in  increased  consumption. 

it 

Cash  Prize  Subscription  Contest. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is 
again  called  to  our  cash  prizes  for 
subscriptions,  as  explained  on  the 
next  to  last  page  of  this  issue.  We 
want  every  member  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  to  try  for  these  prizes. 
These  prizes  make  it  worth  your 
while  to  try  to  get  a few  subscrip- 
tions. 

Some  persons  are  of  the  opinion 
that  they  will  have  to  get  a great  list 
of  names  in  order  to  secure  one  of 


these  prizes.  Such  is  not  the  record 
of  our  other  contests,  however,  for  in 
nearly  every  case  the  prizes  received 
by  the  winners  amounted  to  more 
than  the  total  amounts  sent  in  for  the 
subscriptions.  It  will  be  easy,  we 
believe,  to  win  one  of  these  prizes, 
and  we  want  you  to  try  for  one  of 
them.  The  contest  lasts  until  Decem- 
ber 15,  and  the  prize  money  will  be 
distributed  in  time  for  Christmas.  Be- 
gin today  to  get  your  list.  Ask  us  for 
as  many  sample  copies  as  you  will 
need.  Begin  now,  while  the  weather 
is  good,  and  while  your  neighbors  are 
interested  in  their  fruits. 

it 

Our  Title  Pages. 

Beginning  last  month  The  Fruit- 
Grower  inaugurated  a new  feature  In 
its  title  page  designs,  and  this  month’s 
design  follows  along  the  same  line. 
For  more  than  a year  we  have  used 
a new  design  each  month,  but  these 
designs  have  not  always  been  up  to 
as  high  standard  as  they  should  have 
been.  Hereafter  we  want  to  have  the 
title  page  designs  of  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er as  handsome  as  are  used  on  any 
of  the  magazines. 

And  why  not?  What  magazine  in 
this  country  has  a better  class  of 
readers  than  The  Fruit-Grower?  We 
believe  “The  Fruit-Grower  Family” 
embraces  the  best  people  in  the  world. 

The  design  we  used  last  month,  the 
one  in  this  issue,  and  another  one 
which  will  be  used  next  spring  go  well 
together,  and  we  have  printed  these, 
without  the  regular  heading  above  the 
circle,  on  heavy  plate  paper,  with  no 
advertising  whatever  in  connection 
with  them.  They  are  very  pretty,  and 
will  look  well  in  any  poster  collection. 
Any  member  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family  can  get  a set  of  these  three 
pictures,  suitable  for  framing,  for  10 
cents,  postpaid.  Only  a few  sets  were 
printed,  and  you  must  order  early.  In- 
close 10  cents  extra  when  you  send 
your  renewal,  and  send  it  today. 

* 

October  16 — Apple  Day. 

Secretary  Patch  of  the  Interna- 
tional Apple  Shippers’  Association 
sends  out  a card  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  October  16  is  Apple 
Day,  on  which  every  good  citizen  is 
expected  to  eat  at  least  one  apple. 
There  is  no  need  to  urge  Fruit- 
Grower  readers  to  do  this — we  ex- 
pect them  to  eat  several  apples,  not 
only  that  day,  but  every  day.  But 
it  is  a good  plan  to  make  popular 
the  apple-eating  habit,  for  it  will  re- 
sult in  good  to  those  who  eat  the  j 
apples  as  well  as  to  those  who  grow 
the  fruit. 

By  the  way.  Secretary  Patch’s  card 
has  a footnote  to  the  effect  that  “the 
yield  of  apples  is  estimated  at  48,000,-  . 

000  barrels  this  year.”  This  is  quite 
a shrinkage  from  the  original  esti- 
mates of  the  Apple  Shippers’  Asso- 
ciation, and  it  is  getting  down  to  j 
about  the  right  figures. 

it 

Back  There  in  OP  Missoury. 

Back  in  ol’  Missoury,  when  the  acorns 
tumble  down. 

When  the  hick’ry  nuts  are  failin’  an’ 
the  leaves  are  turnin’  brown. 

When  the  ripe  persimmons  hang  like 
golden  nuggets  in  the  trees. 

An’  the  luscious  paw-paws  ripen  in  the 
frost  bejeweled  breeze, 

When  the  odor  of  the  ’possum  tempts 
the  native  appetite, 

An’  the  barkin’  of  the  coon  dog  wakes 
the  echoes  of  the  night — 

Tell  you  what,  it  makes  a feller  seem 
homesicky-iike  and  queer 
When  he  thinks  of  ol’  Missoury  an’  the 
rural  pleasures  there. 

Back  there  in  ol’  Missoury  when  the 
autumn  has  begun. 

When  the  fat  an’  sassy  pun’kins  lie  a 
blushin’  in  the  sun. 

When  the  smell  of  apple  butter  livens 
up  the  atmosphere. 

An’  the  quails  are  whis’lin’  music 
mighty  ticklin'  to  the  ear. 

When  the  cider  mill  is  chawin'  up  the 
apples  In  its  jaws. 

An'  the  huskin’  bees  are  buzzin'  in  the 
golden  Cupid  cause; 

That's  the  time  a feller  harbors  the 
opinion  mighty  flat 
That  this  life  is  worth  a livin’,  an’  is 
pow'ful  cheap  at  that. 

An’  the  gals  back  in  Missoury,  in  their 
frocks  of  calico. 

Used  to  wonder  what  sich  angels  was 
a doin’  here  below. 

Cheeks  a bloomin’  like  the  posies  in 
their  own  dear  native  woods 
With  a tint  they  never  gobbled  from 
apothecary's  goods. 

Never  carried  no  attractions  built  on 
fashionable  style. 

Alius  snared  the  gallant  fellers  in  the 
net-work  of  a smile. 

Never  needed  stays  to  cinch  ’em  into 
shape  that  was  eclat — 

Natur'  with  her  skill  precluded  the 
necessity  for  that. 

— Denver  Post. 
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The  Tamily  Circle 


Perhaps  no  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  has  been  as  favorably  re- 
ceived as  was  the  September  number. 
Advertisers  and  subscribers  alike  have 
written  us  that  the  issue  was  one  of 
the  best  we  have  ever  sent  out. 

And,  really,  it  was  a good  number. 
The  reports  concerning  the  apple  crop 
was  very  much  in  demand,  and  were 
the  most  complete  published  by  any 
paper.  And  they  were  reliable,  too, 
and  helped  to  give  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  situation. 

Many  growers  have  written  us  that 
the  September  number,  because  of 
the  information  it  contained,  was 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  them, 
and  some  of  them  have  already  sold 
their  apples  at  advanced  prices. 

But  this  is  a strange  world.  One 
of  the  men  who  was  most  benefited 
by  these  reports,  and  who  is  loudest 
in  protesting  his  gratitude  to  The 
Fruit-Grower,  owes  for  his  subscrip- 
tion. If  we  had  removed  his  name 
from  our  subscription  list  when  his 
subscription  expired,  he  would  have 
missed  these  reports.  But,  at  our 
expense,  we  have  carried  his  name, 
and  notwithstanding,  according  to  his 
own  statements,  he  has  been  benefited 
to  the  extent  of  a good  many  dollars 
by  these  reports,  it  has  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  ought  to  pay 
his  subscription,  and  thus  help  dis- 
charge his  obligation. 

What  do  you  think  of  such  a man? 
He’s  one  of  the  fellows  who  get  all 
they  can,  and  pay  for  only  what  they 
are  compelled  to. 

We  will  not  give  this  man’s  name. 
But  there  are  many  almost  as  bad — 
better  look  at  the  wrapper  in  which 
your  paper  Is  received,  and  see  how 
your  account  stands. 

Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  are 
often  neglectful  of  things  of  this  kind. 
The  amount  due  from  each  subscrib- 
er, of  course,  is  small,  and  little 
thought  is  given  to  the  obligation. 
But  when  we  come  to  figure  the  total, 
the  amount  we  have  been  carrying 
is  a very  good-sized  sum.  It  isn’t 
what  you  owe,  as  much  as  it  is  your 
part  of  the  total  sum  due  for  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  other  day  a man  whose  sub- 
scription expired  more  than  two  years 
ago  renewed  his  subscription,  and 
paid  for  two  years  in  advance.  He 
had  simply  neglected  the  matter — but 
all  during  the  past  two  years  The 
Fruit-Grower  had  been  carrying  his 
account. 

it 

We  mention  this  matter  at  this 
time  for  this  reason: 

The  season  is  at  hand  for  the  mar- 
keting of  crops,  and  our  readers  have 
money  coming  in.  They  are  able  to 
renew  their  subscriptions  now.  And 
at  this  time  The  Fruit-Grower  begins 
its  season  of  heaviest  expense.  The 
expense  is  heaviest  from  now  until 
spring,  and  at  this  time  the  subscrip- 
tion money  helps  out  very  material- 
ly. 

We  know  there  are  many  subscrib- 
ers whose  subscriptions  are  past  due 
who  have  not  sent  their  nenewals, 
simply  because  it  is  a small  matter. 
But  the  total  of  these  subscription  ac- 
counts is  not  a small  matter  to  us, 
and  for  that  reason  we  are  insistent. 

Notices  have  been  sent  to  those 
whose  subscriptions  have  expired.  We 
want  them  to  renew  now. 

We  believe  Fruit-Grower  subscrib- 
ers are  honest  men.  And,  as  honest 
men,  everyone  whose  subscription  has 
expired  should  do  one  of  two  things: 
He  should  send  money  to  pay  his 
subscription,  or  call  our  attention  to 
error,  if  there  is  any,  or 

He  should  ask  us  to  discontinue 
the  paper  to  his  address. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  announced 
its  subscription  policy  a great  many 
times.  It  was  formerly  our  custom 
to  discontinue  all  subscriptions  at  ex- 
piration. This  practice  was  continued 
for  some  time,  until  letters  from  our 
subscribers  led  us  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  for  the 
majority  of  them  if  we  were  to  adopt 
the  policy  of  continuing  subscriptions 
until  order  to  discontinue.  Many 
subscribers  reported  that  their  money 
was  more  plentiful  at  certain  seasons 
than  at  others,  and  it  would  be  more 
convenient  for  them  to  remit  at  such 
time,  and  we  changed  our  policy,  an- 
nouncing that  subscriptions  would  be 
carried  until  ordered  discontinued.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  we  an- 
nounced that  any  person  who  wished 


his  paper  to  stop  at  expiration  could 
inform  us  to  this  effect,  and  their 
wishes  would  be  carried  out. 

In  this  way,  those  who  wished  their 
papers  discontinued  at  expiration 
could  be  suited,  as  well  as  those  who 
wished  their  accounts  to  be  carried. 
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Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower, 
therefore,  understands  this  policy  in 
regard  to  our  subscriptions.  We  have 
adopted  a policy  calculated  to  please 
everyone,  provided  their  wishes  are 
made  known  to  us.  And  having  done 
this,  we  believe  we  have  a right  to 
expect  every  person  who  owes  any- 
thing on  subscription,  and  who  has 
received  a notice  to  this  effect,  will 
renew  at  once. 

Do  you  think  we  are  unreasonable 
in  this?  Just  put  yourself  in  our 
place: 

Suppose  you  have  an  apple  crop  of 
10.000  bushels.  Instead  of  barreling 
this  fruit,  you  sell  it  direct  to  the 
consumers  at  5 0 cents  a bushel.  It 
is  inconvenient  for  some  of  these  per- 
sons to  pay  at  the  time,  and  you  ex- 
tend credit. 

Now,  these  customers  may  be  a lit- 
tle careless  in  paying  50  cents  for  a 
bushel  of  apples.  What  is  50  cents? 
they  will  ask — and  they  continue  to 
postpone  payment. 

But  to  you,  who  have  so  many  of 
these  small  accounts,  the  matter  is  an 
important  one — your  account  is  too 
large  to  be  carried. 

There  you  have  the  case  of  The 
Fruit-Grower.  We  have  sold  our  pa- 
pers to  a good  many  persons,  carrying 
their  accounts  until  a time  when  they 
would  have  money  coming  in  from 
their  crops.  No  one  owes  very  much 
— but  the  total  sum  is  considerable  to 
us. 

And  we  believe  the  time  .of  settle- 
ment has  come. 
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Don’t  write  us  that  you  think  The 
Fruit-Grower  is  doing  a great  work — 
as  we  believe  it  is — when  you  are  not 
helping  to  pay  the  bills.  Send  your 
renewal  and  perhaps  a new  subscriber 
or  two — then  we  will  believe  that  you 
mean  what  you  say. 

Don’t  forget  that  you  can  send  one 
new  subscriber  with  your  renewal, 
both  for  $1.  Here  is  a chance  to  help 
extend  the  circulation  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  in  your  neighborhood,  and, 
as  explained  last  month,  this  mis- 
sionary work  will  react  in  your  own 
behalf. 

Our  readers  will  excuse  this  long 
statement  in  regard  to  the  renewal 
subscriptions  which  are  due  at  this 
time. 

But,  really,  it  made  us  mad  to 
think  of  that  fellow  who  admits  The 
Fruit-Grower  has  helped  him  to 
make  more  money  from  his  fruit 
crop,  and  then  was  not  enough  inter- 
ested to  pay  us  what  he  owes  us. 
Brother  reader,  we  hope  this  Isn't 
your  case.  Better  look  at  the  date 
on  your  wrapper,  however,  and  see. 

* 

How  do  you  like  our  title  page  this 
month?  And  how  did  you  like  it 
last  month? 

They  are  just  a sample  of  some 
handsome  designs  we  have  prepared 
for  the  coming  season. 

Last  month’s  design,  this  month’s 
design,  and  one  we  will  use  next 
spring  look  so  well  together  that  we 
have  printed  1,000  of  each  of  them, 
using  only  the  illustration  without 
the  heading,  and  without  any  adver- 
tising on  the  back.  These  are  printed 
in  colors  on  heavy  plate  paper,  and 
are  very  pretty,  indeed. 

These  posters  are  for  our  friends 
who  want  them  at  10  cents  for  the 
set  of  three.  The  posters  are  12  by  12 
inches  and  make  a fine  panel  worthy 
of  being  framed  together.  The  set  of 
three,  with  no  advertising  matter  of 
any  kind,  mailed  postpaid  for  10 
cents.  Send  your  order  at  once,  be- 
fore the  supply  is  exhausted.  If  you 
you  don’t  think  they  are  worth  10 
cents,  send  them  back  and  the  money 
will  be  returned. 
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Just  a word  from  our  subscription 
department.  We  are  asked  to  again 
urge  everyone  to  write  names  and  ad- 
dresses plainly  when  sending  renew- 
als, new  subscribers,  or  anything  else, 
for  that  matter. 

You  would  be  surprised  if  you  knew 
how  careless  people  are.  Every  day 
we  receive  letters  with  no  name  or 
address  signed  to  them.  Some  of 
these  letters  contain  money  for  re- 
newal of  subscriptions.  But  we  can- 
not credit  the  money  until  we  write 


to  try  to  locate  the  sender — and  even 
then  we  often  fail  to  find  the  proper 
person. 

Some  persons  write  about  like  this: 
“Please  stop  my  paper,”  or  “Change 
my  address  to  Podunkville,  Mo.” 

In  the  first  case,  no  name  is  signed 
— and  we  don’t  know  who  wants  the 
paper  discontinued.  In  the  second 
case,  no  name  may  be  signed,  or  per- 
haps the  address  is  omitted,  and  we 
cannot  find  the  old  address. 

Write  your  name  plainly,  and  if 
changing  address,  give  old  as  well  as 
the  new  address.  You  can’t  be  too 
careful  about  these  matters. 

BROTHER  JONATHAN. 


^ ^ 


Appreciates  the  September  Number. 

The  work  you  have  done  for  grow- 
ers of  apples,  as  shown  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  The  Fruit-Grower, 
should  certainly  meet  with  their  ap- 
preciation, and  I think  it  will. 

ERNEST  WALKER. 
Avalon  Orchard,  Washington  Co.,  Ark 


PROTECT  TREES 

Worth  planting,  worth 
saving.  Add  %c  to  the 
cost  of  your  young  trees 
and  prevent  sun  scalding 
and  blistering  and  keep 
off  rabbits,  mice  and  all 
kinds  of  tree  gnawers, 
with  the 

Hawkey  e 

Tree  Protector 

An  elm  veneer,  easily  put  on  and 
big  enough  to  protect  as  long  as 
protection  is  needed. 

PRICES: 

100  Wrappers $0  75 

1,000  Wrappers  5.00 

For  circulars  giving  full  particulars, 
a.d  d ress 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO., 
Box  111,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


^ ^ 


Developing  Pennsylvania  Fruit  Lands 
J.  B.  Mclntire,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
writes  us  that  people  are  realizing 
the  advantage  of  growing  fruits  close 
to  market,  and  therefore  more  than 
1,000  acres  in  that  locality  will  be 
divided  into  ten-acre  tracts  and 
planted  to  the  different  kinds  of 
fruits  which  do  well  in  that  locality. 
He  wants  to  begin  right  by  getting 
the  growers  to  read  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er, and  accordingly  asks  for  some 
sample  copies  to  distribute. 


Monarch  Stump  Puller 


Will  pull  7-ft.  stumps  without  help. 
Guaranteed  for  12  months,  and  to  stand 
a strain  of  500-horse  power.  Illustrat- 
ed catalogue  and  discounts,  address 

Monarch  Grubber  Co.,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa. 

Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


One  Year 
Cherry 

provided,  of  course,  that  they  have  been  grown  right.  We  grow  them  right  and  produce 
a larger,  healthier  and  more  vigorous  tree  at  one  year  old  than  is  grown  elsewhere.  These 
trees  will  grade  3%-5  feet  high,  % inch  and  up  in  caliper  and  3-4  feet  high  and  5-8  to  3-4 
inch  caliper.  They  are  well  branched  and  have  fine  roots.  We  have  a large  number  to 
offer  tills  fall,  and  planters  will  do  well  to  get  out  prices  before  buying.  We  also  carry  a 
general  line  of  Nursery  Stock,  Ornamentals  and  Roses,  including  the  Baby  Rambler.  Also 
a fine  lot  of  plums  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

We  also  have  for  sale  about  7,000  barrels  of  apples  grown  on  our  orchard  ai  Parkers- 
burg, Illinois.  They  are  extra  fine  quality  and  good  size. 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS,  a Vincennes,  Indian 


Planters! 

If  you 
wexnt 
Cherry 
Trees 
you  want 


J5he 

IDEAL 

APPLE 

BARREL 

LAYER. 


is  a perfect  cushion,  and 
makes  an  attractive  looking 
package  when  opened.  We 
have  stock  on  hand  at  all 
times  for  prompt  shipments. 
Get  our  prices  before  placing 
orders  elsewhere. 


The  Hinde  & Dauch  Paper  Company 


SANDUSKY.  OHIO  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


Tree  Protectors 


75c  per  Hundred 
$5.00  per  Thousand 


As  valuable  in  summer  against  sun-sca!d, 
hot  winds,  etc.,  as  they  are  in  winter 
against  cold  and  rabbits.  Recommended  by 
leading  orchardists  and  horticultural  soci- 
eties. Can  he  left  on  throughout  the  year.  A cheap, 
effective  protection.  Do  not  wait  until  the  rabbits  and 
mice  ruin  your  trees. 

St.  Lo  uis  Basket  and  Box  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MISSOURI 

Write  Us  Today. 
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Clark’s  Cutaways 


for  Orchards  and  Fruit  Growing  generally, 
give  every  one  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
Cuts  down  the  Mil. 


The  Two-IIorse  Single  Action  Cutaway. 
Best  orchard  or  farm  h arrow  made.  Sev- 
eral sizes.  One-bor«A  c1ze  Is  a dandy. 


Three- Horse  Double  Action  (Extended) 
for  orchard  use  or  farm.  Our  Disc  Plows 
and  other  Cutaway  Tools  are  wonders.  In- 


vestigate. .. 

Best  Fointed  and  Step  Ladders.  My 
Economy  Bolster  Springs  for  your  wagon, 
cheapest  and  most  serviceable. 

Pruning  Shears  and  Saws.  Family  Favor- 
ite Cider  Mills  and  Presses,  all  sizes. 

If  you  are  up-to-date  and  want  to  keep 
posted  on  the  good  and  valuable  things  for 
orchard  lets  and  fruit-growers,  send  for  my 
circulars. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL 

GENERAL  AtJKNT 
P.  O.  Box  300.  KIXMUNDY,  ILL. 

Refer  to  The  Fruit-Grower  by  permission. 


Nebraska  Grown 

AMERICAN  PLUM.  EUROPEAN 
PLUM.  APPLE.  PEAR.  PEACII 
AND  CHERRY  TREES. 

Large  stock  of  Shade  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Snowball,  Syrlnga 
Splrea,  Deutzia,  etc. 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Well 
graded  and  prices  right.  Send  list 
of  wants  to 

YOUNGERS  & CO.,  Geneva,  NeUr. 


F.  W.  MENERAY 


Crescent  Nursery 
Company  Inc. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 


Established  1868 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Spring  delivery 
for  NATIVK  AMERICANA  l‘I. I'M  SEED- 
LINGS, tbe  best  building  and  grafting  stock 
for  plums  for  tbe  Northern  trade. 

Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Currant,  Grape, 
Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Ornamental  Treea 
and  Shrubs  111  car  lots. 

300  Named  Varieties  Paeonies 


PLANT 

Winchester 

Trees 

33  Years  of  Fair  Dealing  have  hnllt  np  onr 
Nurseries  from  a few  acres  to  a mammoth  plant 
of  over  700  acres.  We  can  successfully  accept 
and  fill  orders  for  100  to  100,000  or  more  trees. 
Our  mode  of  packing  Insures  you  to  get  onr 
trees  In  fine  condition.  Our  specialties  are: 
Apple,  Peach.  Pear,  Cherry,  Budded  aud  Graft- 
ed Pecan  Trees. 

We  have  thousands  of  pleased  customer*. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

SOUTHERN  NURSERY  CO. 

WINCHESTER.  TENN. 


Catalpas 
Black  Locust 

Tulip  Poplar,  Sweet  Gum,  Black.  White 
and  Japan  Walnuts,  Witch  Hazel,  Silver 
Maple.  White  Elm,  Mulberry,  Althea, 
Calycanthus.  Yucca  and  a large  stock 
of  Forest  Tree  and  Shrub  seeds  and 
seedlings  for  nurserymen,  parks  and 
private  grounds. 

Forest  Nursery  and  Seed  Co. 

McMinnville,  tenn. 


Established  ISM.  BOO  Acres. 

W.  T.  IIOOD  Jt  CO., 

Old  Dominion  Nurseries 

lllrlimonil*  Vn, 

Wholesale  and  rein II  grower*  of  f1r*t-cla«« 
Nursery  Stock.  Now  t>ooklug  orders  for 
Natural  Mountain  N.  C.  Sc  Tenn.  Peach 
Pita  Crop  1006.  Correspondence  solicited. 


THE  TEONY 


In  this  Important  autumnal  month 
of  September  the  gardener  finds  in- 
terest little  below  that  which  occupies 
him  in  May.  Then  Indeed  he  dwells 
among  the  beauties  that  his  careful 
forethought  has  prepared  by  his  work 
the  preceding  autumn.  And  your  true 
garden  friend,  as  the  expressive  Ger- 
man name  has  It,  finds,  I think,  al- 
most as  great  pleasure  in  the  antici- 
patory planting  as  in  the  realization 
of  his  hopes  in  the  season  of  bloom. 
So  in  the  present  month,  the  peony- 
lover  prepares,  by  planting,  for  hi3 
pleasures  to  come.  This  is  of  all 
times  the  season  for  planting  this  re- 
gal  flower.  On  this  account  I have 
hoped  to  touch  a topic  of  interest  to 
all  before  me  by  treating  the  subject 
I have  chosen. 

The  display  in  floral  catalogues  and 
the  numerous  discussions  in  gardening 
periodical  publications  attest  the  pres- 
ent general  interest  in  the  peony.  Its 
participants  call  it  a peony  revival, 
and  prophesy  no  backsliding.  There 
has  been  formed  the  American  Peony 
Society,  and  this  body  has  undertaken 
the  clarifying  of  the  garden  nomen- 
clature of  the  plant,  a work  that  when 
accomplished  must  greatly  increase 
the  vogue  of  the  peony.  In  this  work, 
fortunately  for  all  concerned,  the  so- 
ciety will  be  favored  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  horticulturists  at  Cornell, 
where  the  test  collection  will  be 
grown.  We  will  all  await  with  inter- 
est and  confidence  the  results  of  this 
undertaking. 

In  several  large  and  successful  gen- 
eral nursery  establishments  In  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  abroad,  the 
peony  is  now  a specialty,  and  the 
collections  number  plants  by  tens  of 
thousands  and  named  varieties  by  the 
hundreds.  In  this  extensive  list  of 
sorts  unfortunately  there  ar  many 
synonyms,  but  the  work  of  clearing 
these  Is  proceeding  with  a fair  degree 
of  success  and  as  rapidly  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances. 

There  are  also  numerous  collections 
in  the  hands  of  peony  specialists, 
some  of  whom  are  originators  as  well, 
and  whose  labors  are  giving  us  vari- 
eties the  equals  of  any  previously 
grown.  The  present  demand  for 
plants  has  resulted  in  what  to  some 
appear  as  prohibitive  prices  for  the 
choicer  varieties,  but  a comparison  of 
blooming  plants  of  the  more  costly 
with  the  cheaper  kinds  will  generally 
convince  one  of  the  justice  of  the 
distinction. 

Those  flower  lovers  whose  experi- 
ence with  the  peony  is  limited  to  the 
flowering  of  only  the  old  and  more 
common  varieties  have  in  store  a most 
satisfactory  awakening  when  they 
shall  bring  to  perfect  maturity  plants 
of  some  of  the  more  expensive  and 
later  productions.  To  one  uninformed 
it  seems  unlikely  that  great  variety 
can  result  from  the  combinations  pos- 
sible in  peony  characters.  But  this  is 
a mistake.  Colors  blent  and  com- 
bined through  all  shades  from  the 
deepest  and  glossiest  crimson  purple 
to  the  purest  silky  white  and  creamy 
yellow  flower  forms  from  single 
through  all  degrees  and  kinds  of 
doubling;  textures  delicate  as  the 
finest  poppy  or  firm  as  the  pond  lily; 
fragrance  through  all  admixtures  of 
violet,  rose  and  spicy  odors  difficult 
to  classify;  habit  delicate  or  strong 
and  vigorous,  adapting  the  plant  to 
any  situation;  a foliage  of  inherent 
beauty  and  character,  bringing  under 
the  stimulation  of  the  early  frost  au- 
tumnal shades  In  great  variety  and 
richness;  and  a season  extended  by  a 
judicious  choice  of  sorts  through  al- 
most two  months  of  the  very  prime  of 
the  year — what  more  can  the  most 
fastidious  demand  of  any  flower?  Add 
to  these  a constitution  which  with- 
stands any  climate  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  north  of  the  Gulf 
States  and  it  Is  difficult  to  say  more 
for  any  plant. 

The  culture  of  the  peony  is  quite 
simple — absurdly  so  when  compared 
with  Its  results.  Any  good  soil  of 
strength  and  moderate  retentiveness 
of  moisture  is  well  adapted  to  the 
plant.  A deeply  dug  soil,  the  obdu- 
rate subsoil  removed  if  existent,  and 
replaced  with  a made  soil  well  en- 
riched with  thoroughly  rotted  cow 
manure,  will  bring  for  several  years 
after  planting  fully  satisfactory 
growth,  with  abundant  flowers. 

Some  growers  claim  that  a plant  so 
set  will  demand  no  further  care  for 
as  much  as  twenty  years!  But  it  Is 


my  experience  that  this  is  too  much  to 
claim  even  for  a peony.  I have  found 
it  expedient  to  take  up  and  divide 
the  clump  after  it  has  occupied  one 
place  for  six  or  eight  years  at  farthest, 
as  the  finest  individual  blooms  are  al- 
ways produced  on  a plant  three  or 
four  years  of  age,  and  besides  this, 
the  roots  of  a plant  too  long  in  the 
same  place  are  with  many  varieties 
likely  to  decay  in  the  middle  of  the 
clump,  apparently  through  over- 
crowding, and  become  the  seat  of  a 
colony  of  white  grubs  which  greatly 
impairs  healthy  growth. 

Established  plants  come  to  their 
best  through  the  yearly  incorporation 
with  the  surface  soil  of  a good  meas- 
ure of  rich  manure,  not  too  fresh. 
This  addition  may  well  be  made  by 
forking  in  each  spring  a cow  manure 
mulch  that  has  been  applied  the  pre- 
vious fall  as  a protection  to  the  roots, 
though  the  plant  is  perfectly  hardy 
under  any  ordinary  winter  climate 
without  this  dressing.  In  summers  of 
great  drought  the  plant  will  be  aided 
by  the  application  of  several  irriga- 
tions of  manure  water. 

Propagation  of  the  peony  is  also 
quite  an  easy  matter,  and  for  every- 
thing but  the  production  of  new  sot  cs 
is  accomplished  by  the  careful  divi- 
sion of  the  roots,  the  clump  being  dug 
up  in  early  September  for  the  purpose.,. 
When  first  dug  the  roots  of  some 
will  be  found  difficult  to  divide  with- 
out loss  through  their  brittleness. 
This  difficulty  is  overcome  by  allow- 
ing the  clump  to  lie  a short  time  in  a 
shaded  spot  to  wilt  a little,  in  which 
condition  it  will  handle  readily  and 
without  injury  to  vitality. 

Division  of  the  clump  is  had  with 
entire  regard  to  the  visible  eyes  or 
buds  at  the  crown,  one  or  more  of 
which  are  essential  to  the  growth  of 
the  part  separated.  Some  sorts  have 
a habit  of  setting  these  buds  in  vari- 
ous odd  places  well  down  among  the 
roots,  and  any  such  bud  t with  a base 
of  the  root  will  make  as  good  a plant 
proportionally  as  a crown  bud.  For 
present  effect  it  is  better  not  to  di- 
vide too  closely  but  to  separate  gen- 
erous portions  of  the  clump  with  sev- 
eral eyes,  as  these  soonest  give  the 
desired  bloom.  When  plants  for  sale 
are  the  object,  the  smallest  divisions 
well  treated  will  soon  give  sizable 
plants,  quite  equal  to  those  ordinarily 
sold  by  dealers. 

An  interesting  method  of  multipli- 
cation is  based  on  the  ability  of  the 
flowering  stems  to  produce  buds  sev- 
eral inches  above  the  crown  if  good 
friable  soil  be  heaped  well  about  them 
at  blooming  time  or  earlier.  This 
soil  must  be  kept  moist,  and  the  sea- 
son be  right  there  will  be  found  in 
autumn  one  or  more  stout  buds  with 
roots  on  each  stem  so  covered.  These 
incipient  plants  are  not,  however,  of 
sufficient  vigor  to  grow  without  some 
attention  to  protection  during  winter. 
They  should  be  removed  in  September 
and  placed  at  proper  depth,  say  4 
inches,  in  prepared  soil,  and  well 
mulched.  The  following  spring  they 
should  grow  off  nicely  and  by  the  end 
of  the  season  be  as  good  plants  as 
the  usual  small  divisions  without  les- 
sening the  vigor  of  the  plant  from 
which  they  were  taken. 

New  sorts  are  produced  from  seeds 
which  in  some  varieties  are  produced 
without  artificial  aid.  But  with  the 
finest  doubles  the  seeding  is  to  be  in- 
sured by  artificial  fertilization  with 
pollen  from  a less  double  sort,  chosen 
for  the  blending  of  desirable  charac- 
ters. Seed  are  planted  in  the  fall 
and  germinate  by  the  second  spring 
following,  but  as  seedling  plants  are 
of  slow  growth  to  blooming  size,  and 
as  many  will  be  sown  for  each  su- 
perior sort  produced,  the  work  cannot 
commend  itself  greatly  except  to 
growers  of  much  patience  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

Most  of  the  favored  garden  sorts 
now  in  existence  are  strains  of  Paeon  la 
albaflora,  a species  long  known  to 
botanists  as  the  parent  of  fine  garden 
sorts.  Several  other  widely  grown  va- 
rieties are  slight  modifications  of  one 
of  the  longest  cultivated  species.  Pae- 
onia  officinalis,  represented  in  most 
gardens  by  the  old-fashioned  early 
sort,  rich  crimson  in  color.  How  far 
the  blending  of  these  two  common 
sorts  has  been  the  origin  of  the  nu- 
merous fine  varieties  now  existent,  I 
cannot  learn,  but  possibly  to  a consid- 
erable degree,  especially  with  the 
darker  sorts. 

Other  species  are  to  be  found  In 
gardens,  but  apparently  few  have 
reached  the  importance  of  the  two 
above  named.  In  American  Gardening 
for  March  5,  1904,  J.  W.  Woodward 


VENEER 


TreeProtectors 


Protect  young  trees 
from  Injury  by  rab- 
bits, mice,  borers,  etc., 
also  sunscald  and  ex-' 
treme  hot  and  cold 
winds.  They  are  rec- 
ommended by  nearly 
all  horticultural  soci- 
eties, are  very  cheap 
and  will  last  for  a 
number  of  years.  Or- 
der at  once.  Don’t 
wait  until  your  trees 
are  ruined. 

Your  trees  ought 
to  be  worth  saving 
after  the  hard  work 
and  expense  of  put- 
ting them  out. 

per  1 00 

5.00  per  1000 

Special  prices  on  large  quantities. 
We  also  manufacture  all  kinds  of 
fruit  packages.  Write  for  our  40- 
page  Catlog;  it’s  FREE. 

• Manufactured  by 

The  Pierce  -Williams  Co. 

Jonesboro,  Arkansas. 


SHOE  BOILS 

Are  Hard  to  Cure, 
yet 


^BSORBINE 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no 

blemish.  Does  not  blister  or  re-  

move  the  hair,  cures  any  pull  or  swelling.  Horse  can 
he  worked.  42.01  per botile, delivered.  Book  (j-C  Free. 

ABSORIIINE,  Jll,  for  mankind,  gl.00  per 
bottle.  Cures  Boils,  bruises.  Old  Sores,  Swellings, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Ilydrocele.  Allays  Fain 

\Y.  F.  Young,  P.  1).  R,  34  Monmouth 
St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

HamelessHorse  Collars  SaveJJ 

Don’t  wear  out,  do  away  with  Bweat  pads;'*''*' 
adjustable  in  size;  will  cure  *ore  whonl- 
ders,  most  practical  and  humane  horse 
collar  ever  made  for  heavy  work.  Lighter, 
better  and  cheaper  than  leather  collars; 
aluminum  finish.  Write  today  for  catalogue 
and  price.  Agents  wanted— free  territory* 
Howell  & Spauldlne  Co.,bept.  8.  taro,  JUeh. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

OLD  HICKORY  BUGGIES 

We  sell  these  splendid 
buggies  direct  to  you,  at 
lowest  factory  price. 

Saves  you  one-half. 

GUARANTEED  2 YEARS 

“Old  Hickory”  buggies: 
havequ  .liiy,  have  style.1 
have  finish,  aud  ihai 
lasting  quality  that-  no 
o*ber  buggy  can  equal. 

You  will  be  surprised  at 
the  low  factory  prices. 

W rite  for  Cata  og  today. 


Konti^axtcnMercanlile  (o 


482  W.  9th  St. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SPRAY  PUMPS  | 


(Take  off 

-A.  A 


[YOUR  HATTO THE  MYERS” 

The  Pump  that  pumps 
easy  and  throws  a full 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pnmp  Is  the  beat 
pump,  that’s  a Myers. 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
&Barn  DoorHang- 
ers.  Send  for  cata- 
■ log  and  prices. 
JBLF.  E.  Myers  & Bro., 


Power  Sprayers 

The  most  complete  line  built — 16  styles — 
meet  every  possible  requirement.  All  kinds  of 
spraying  accessories.  Send  for  catalog  and 
prices,  stating  your  requirements. 

WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO. 

Champaign,  Illinois 

For  Sa.le  by  Owners 

Farm  and  town  property  at  New  Ply- 
mouth. in  Payette  Valley,  Idaho.  Ad- 
dress Russell  Currier,  405  Pierce  St., 
Snn  Francisco.  Calif. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Peach.  Apples,  Plum,  Cherry  Trees; 
Raspberry.  Dewberry  and  Blackberry 
Plants.  Everything  for  the  fruit- 
grower. Catalogue  Free. 

J0H>  LIGHTFOhT.  E.  C.  Station,  th«tt*o»oia,  Tenoe»st» 


FOR  SALE 


I have  a few 
thousand  Gin- 
seng 6eed  for 
sale,  that  will  germinate  next  spring.  Write 

me  for  prices. 

W.  E.  MATK1N,  Farmington,  Missouri 
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Manning  enumerates  25  other  species, 
of  which,  however,  little  has  been 
made  in  the  way  of  garden  forms, 
with-  the  exception  of  two,  Paeonia 
Moutan,  the  tree  peony,  and  Paeonia 
tenuifolia,  the  fern-leaved  peony.  The 
tree  peony  is  not  greatly  in  favor  in 
the  west,  so  far  as  I know,  though 
grown  elsewhere  in  many  fine  and 
costly  varieties,  but  the  fern-leaved 
peony  In  single  and  double  forms  Is 
often  seen.  Its  drawbacks  with  me 
are  its  somewhat  deficient  constitu- 
tion and  its  very  early  budding,  sub- 
jecting its  blooms  to  loss  or  deformity 
through  late  frosts. 

Davis,  in  Bailey’s  Cyclopedia  of 
Horticulture,  describes  ten  species, 
and  Nicholson,  in  the  English  Dic- 
tionary of  Gardening,  seventeen,  the 
differences  in  number  arising  mainly 
through  the  reference  in  one  list  to 
varietal  rank  only,  of  what  are  in 
another  given  specific  distinction. 

The  flowers  of  the  peony  are  grow- 
ing in  favor  for  decorative  uses,  in 
which  they  certainly  rival  any  otheis, 
and  near  good  markets  there  are  now 
grown  many  acres  of  them  to  furnish 
cut  flowers  for  sale.  The  white  and 
light  pink  sorts  appear  to  be  greatly 
the  favorites,  though  fine  blooms  of 
other  colors  seem  also  to  be  in  de- 
mand. The  characters  of  a good  sort 
for  cutting  lie  in  the  shade  of  tint  of 
color,  the  form  of  the  bloom,  the 
length  of  stem  and  the  keeping  qual- 
ity in  storage  or  shipment.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  fragrance  is  also  of  impor- 
tance, as  in  some  sorts  the  odor  in 
a closed  room  is  oppressive  to  some 
people.  For  the  best  results  the 
flowers  are  cut  in  the  condition  of 
expanding  buds  and  placed  at  cutting 
in  vases  of  water  which  are  stored  in 
dark,  cool  rooms  till  ready  for  sale. 
In  this  condition,  or  under  re- 
frigeration, the  best  sorts  will  keep  a 
week  and  come  out  finely,  standing 
shipment  well.  Good  average  blooms 
of  ordinary  varieties  sell  in  Topeka 
market  at  $1.50  per  dozen,  a low 
price  when  compared  with  that 
charged  for  other  popular  cut  flowers. 

The  unfortunate  state  of  the  no- 
menclature of  varieties  of  the  peony 
is  well  shown  in  a few  descriptions 
of  sorts  from  reputable  sale  cata- 
logues: 

“Duchesse  de  Nemours,  rose  pink, 
very  large.”  Shaylor’s  list,  50c. 

“Duchesse  de  Nemours,  superb  cup- 
shaped, sulphur-white  flower.” — G.  H. 
Peterson’s  list.  7 5c. 

“Floral  Treasure,  fine  bright  pink; 
good  bloomer  and  fragrant.” — T.  C. 
Thurlow’s  list.  75c. 

“Floral  Treasure,  synonym  for  Del- 
icatissima.” — Ward’s  list.  As  Deli- 
catissima  described  as  follows:  “Fine 

large,  very  full  convex  bloom  of  very 
clear,  delicate  pink,  shading  light  at 
center.” 

“Floral  Treasure.  This  is  one  of 
Rosenfield’s  (seedlings).”  Harrison’s 
Peony  Manual. 

“Marie  Lemoine,  enormous  sulphur- 
white  full  flower,  delicately  shaded 
chamois,  with  narrow  carmine  edge.” 
— G.  H.  Peterson.  $1.25. 

“Marie  Lemoine,  clear  ivory  white.” 
— Shaylor.  $3.00. 

These  are  purposely  selected  as 
showing  that  even  the  choicest  varie,- 
ties  are  confused  by  dealers,  and  until 
the  work  of  the  peony  society  shall 
resolve  the  tangle,  we  are  likely  to 
suffer  occasional  disappointment  in 
our  purchases.  To  avoid  this  con- 
fusion, our  more  careful  distributers 
are  adopting  the  very  commendable 
practice  of  appending  to  the  name  of 
the  variety  the  name  of  the  originator, 
thus: 

Duchess  de  Nemours  (Calot, 
1859.)” 

Duchesse  de  Nemours  (Guerin, 
1840.)” 

Where  this  is  done  only  when  the 
correct  name  and  origin  of  a variety 
has  been  assured  by  careful  compari- 
son and  study,  no  confusion  should 
follow,  notwithstanding  the  similarity 
of  name. 

With  the  long  lists  before  him  and 
through  the  difficulty  of  appreciating 
the  distinctions  more  often  implied 
than  made  plain  in  print,  as  between 
sorts  similar  in  color  and  habit,  the 
purchaser  of  peonies  is  excusable  for 
much  hesitation  in  making  his  choice 
for  purchase.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  published  lists  of  the  "best 
twelve”  of  the  “best  twenty-four” 
sorts,  selected  by  prominent  and  ex- 
perienced growers,  often  differ  almost 
entirely,  showing  not  only  the  variety 
of  taste  in  different  individuals,  but 
also  hinting  at  the  real  wealth  of 
choice  things  in  this  noble  group.  If 
one  has  the  fever  very  badly  he  will 


probably  be  able  to  make  his  own  list 
of  the  “best  twenty-four”  through  the 
trial  of  a hundred  sorts,  any  one  of 
which  he  will  probably  discard  re- 
luctantly, if  at  all. 

In  my  opinion,  a few  types  of 
flowers  are  not  very  attractive.  These 
are  the  three-story  blooms  with  each 
story  of  a different  shade  of  color, 
though  some  of  these  by  abundant  and 
certain  bloom  become  very  good  If 
planted  solely  for  group  or  landscape 
effect.  For  cut  flowers  the  most  at- 
tractive forms  are  of  the  two-story, 
or  the  solid  double  styles.  Grandi- 
flora  alba  of  the  first  style,  for  exam- 
ple, has  broad  guards  delicately  rosy 
white,  and  a full  center  of  narrow 
petals  of  a rich  ivory  or  cream,  a 
very  beautiful  combination,  resulting 
in  practically  a white  flower  as  it 
opens  fully.  Festiva  maxima,  as  an 
example  of  the  solid  style,  is  a mag- 
nificent semi-globe  of  large  petals, 
shell  shaped,  of  the  purest  white,  with 
the  center  ones  chastely  tipped  with 
purest  crimson-purple.  This  variety 
has  the  good  fortune  to  be  included  in 
the  first  rank  of  every  “best  twelve.” 

Owing  to  the  demand  for  the 
choicer  sorts  the  prices  of  roots  are 
rather  high,  but  I believe  it  is  finally 
cheaper  to  buy  your  start  from  a list 
of  sorts  costing  seventy-five  cents  or 
a dollar  each  than  to  buy  from  the 
twenty-five  cent  list.  If  a dozen  sorts 
is  the  limit  of  your  desires  you  will 
be  glad  later  that  you  paid  $8.00  for 
the  dozen,  when  you  see  what  your 
neighbor  has  secured  by  his  purchase 
of  a “dozen”  unnamed,  assorted 
shades,”  costing  $1.50  in  all. 

Not  least  in  desirability  in  the  peony 
is  the  rapid  multiplication  possible 
in  careful  hands.  Of  some  the  stools 
increase  in  size  so  rapidly  that  their 
frequent  division  is  demanded  for  best 
results,  and  one  thus  soon  becomes 
the  owner  of  a surplus.  Of  other 
sorts,  the  expansion  is  slow,  and  di- 
vision is  to  be  undertaken  with  judg- 
ment if  good  crops  of  fine  blooms  are 
the  object  of  cultivation. 

A list  of  twelve: 

Grandiflora  alba,  Marie  Lemoine — - 
Festiva  maxima,  Whitley,  Mont  Blanc, 
Duchesse  de  Nemours — white. 

Floral  Treasure,  Edulis  superba, 
Perfection,  Lady  Bramwell,  Grandi- 
flora rubra,  Rubra  Superba — pink  and 
red.  E.  A.  POPENOE. 


^ ’Sj'fc  4^. 


Strawberry  Fields  for  Next  Year’s 
Fruiting. 

Reports  from  the  commercial 
strawberry  sections  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  prospects  are  the  next  sea- 
son’s fruiting  fields  will  be  reduced. 
In  some  sections  the  weather  was 
very  dry  last  spring,  and  the  newly 
planted  fields  were  a very  poor  stand. 
Old  fields  also  suffered  somewhat  af- 
ter the  fruiting  season  had  passed. 

Fruit-Grower  readers  will  therefore 
be  justified  in  giving  their  planta- 
tions the  very  best  care  from  now 
until  next  spring’s  crop  is  harvested. 
The"  fields  should  go  into  winter  clean 
and  should  be  well  protected  against 
“heaving”  during  freezing  weather. 
The  chances  are  that  good  strawber- 
ries will  be  in  demand  next  spring. 

4^  ^ 

The  Pecan  Tree. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a book 
sent  out  by  the  G.  M.  Bacon  Pecan 
Co.,  DeWitt,  Ga.,  which  will  doubt- 
less have  a wide  distribution,  on  ac- 
count of  the  increasing  interest  in  the 
planting  of  pecan  trees.  The  book  is 
not  merely  a catalogue — it  is  a 
treatise  on  growing  pecans,  and  is 
well  illustrated.  The  contents  will 
be  found  interesting  to  everyone  who 
appreciates  the  pecan,  and  contains 
much  information  of  value  to  every 
planter.  The  book,  we  understand, 
is  for  general  distribution,  and  a copy 
will  be  sent  free  to  readers  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  who  mention  this  paper 
when  writing. 

^ 

Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines,  la. 

We  have  frequently  called  the  attention  of 
the  patrons  of  this  paper  to  the  advantages 
offered  at  Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines 
Iowa,  for  gaining  a thorough,  up-to-date  and 
practical  education.  We  have  done  so  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  reliable  in- 
stitutions in  the  country,  and  that  it  furnished 
practical  courses  of  study  not  found  in  other 
institutions  of  leani  ng.  Many  of  our  patrons 
have  sent  their  children  to  this  school  and 
have  invariably  been  pleased  with  the  educa- 
tion that  their  children  have  received  there. 
We  feel  that  in  bringing  the  advantages  of 
Highland  Park  College  1 efore  our  patrons  that 
we  are  doing  both  patrons  and  the  school  a 
favor,  for  It  is  often  very  difficult  for  parents 
to  know  just  where  they  ought  to  send  their 
children  to  fit  them  for  the  obligations  and 
duties  of  life. 

This  school  was  organized  sixteen  years  ago 
and  almost  $700,000.00  have  been  invested  in 
buildings  and  equipments.  The  merits  of  the 
school  have  been  recognized  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  students  have  flocked  to  it 


from  almost  every  state  and  territory  In  the 
Union.  President  Longwell,  the  founder  and 
president  of  the  institution,  states  that  the 
new  school  year  has  opened  with  almost  one 
thousand  students  In  attendance.  The  first 
week  of  the  school  there  were  twenty-one 
states  and  Canada  represented.  They  were 
distributed  as  follows:  Illinois,  41  ; Nebraska, 

40;  Minnesota,  .‘15;  Kansas,  2S;  South  Dakota. 
2G;  North  Dakota.  22;  Missouri,  21;  Wisconsin 
8;  Colorado,  0;  Montana,  5;  Indian  Territory. 
4;  Washington,  4;  Wyoming,  3;  Michigan,  3; 
New  York,  3;  Indiana,  3;  Tennessee.  2;  South 
Carolina,  2;  North  Carolina,  2;  Oklahoma,  2: 
Canada,  1.  The  balance,  of  course,  are  from 
Iowa. 

Beside  the  regular  college  course  there  are 
special  associate  colleges  of  pharmacy,  engi- 
neering, business,  stenography,  telegraphy,  pen- 
manship and  drawing,  music  and  oratory.  These 
associate  colleges  are  not  simply  departments 
of  a literary  college,  but  they  are  thoroughly 
equipped  schools  and  maintain  entirely  sep- 
arate faculties.  The  college  of  pharmacy,  for 
instance,  is  the  largest  college  of  pharmacy 
in  the  United  States,  and  graduated  109  stu- 
dents from  tills  one  department  last  year.  The 
college  of  engineering  is  complete  In  every 
detail,  having  the  most  complete  machine  shops 
west  of  Chicago.  Besides  the  regular  engr- 
neering  courses  usually  offered  in  engineering 
schools,  the  college  maintains  a trade  school 
to  prepare  machinists  for  their  work.  The 
business  college,  including  a commercial  course, 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  and  telegraphy,  is 
known  to  be  the  most  completely  equipped 
business  college  in  the  West.  The  business  ex- 
change room  is  the  finest  business  exchange 
room  in  the  United  States,  and  is  presided  over 
by  one  of  the  most  competent  superintendents 
of  business  college  work  found  in  this  country, 
while  the  college  of  music  and  oratory  is  not 
equalled  by  any  other  school  of  the  kind  west 
of  Chicago.  The  normal  training  course  pre- 
pares teachers  for  all  grades  of  public  school 
work,  and  has  a special  department  for  prepar- 
ing primary  teachers.  The  course  is  equal  to 
that  found  in  any  of  our  State  Normals. 

The  expenses  have  all  been  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  The  accommodations  are  first-class 
n every  particular,  and  the  faculty,  which  is 
composed  of  about  sixty  specialists,  is  probably 
not  excelled  in  any  other  college  or  university 
in  the  West.  We  take  special  pride  in  calling 
the  attention  of  our  patrons  to  this  school, 
feeling  that  we  do  them  a favor  as  well  as  the 
College,  in  letting  them  know  of  the  excellent 
advantages  offered  at  Highland  Park  College. 
The  calendar  shows  that  special  terms  open 
Ictoler  loth.  November  27th,  and  January  2d. 
Octolpr  15th,  November  27 tli,  and  January  2d. 
tion  they  may  wish  with  regard  to  the  school 
by  addressing  the  president  for  a free  cata- 
logue. 


Farm  Telephones  a Necessity. 

The  utility  of  the  telephone  to  the  farmer 
is  becoming  more  pronounced  every  year.  The 
endless  satisfaction  of  being  in  close  touch  with 
neighbors,  the  railroad  station,  creamery,  and 
city,  appeals  not  only  to  the  farmer  but  his 
family  as  well.  The  Jul.  Andrae  & Sons  Co.. 
332  W.  Water  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  specialize 
in  supplying  farmers  and  independent  lines 
with  everything  pertaining  to  telephone  sys- 
tems. The  Andrae  people,  who  have  been  very 
successful  in  establishing  telephone  system^ 
throughout  the  entire  country,  make  a special 
telephone  for  farmer’s  use.  Their  instruments 
are  constructed  in  such  a manner  ns  to  enable 
them  to  be  subjected  to  extra  hard  usage.  We 
would  advise  our  subscribers  to  write  for  the 
large  book  that  is  being  given  away  free  by 
the  Andrae  Co. 


Hameless  Horse  Collars. 

Alie  an  invention  which  is  rapidly  winning 
its  way  to  public  favor,  advertised  elsewhere 
in  our  columns.  Users  of  these  collars  never 
complain  of  galled  necks;  the  collars  are 
lighter;  having  no  liames  or  straps  they  are 
more  convenient,  and  while  the  cost  is  a trifle 
more  at  the  outset,  they  are  the  cheapest  in 
the  end.  as  once  bought  they  are  practically 
indestructible.  Write  the  Howell  & Spaulding 
Co.,  Caro,  Mich.,  about  it. 


CIDER  KEGS  and 
CASKS 

We  make  a specialty  of  these,  and  can  fur- 
nish any  size,  from  5 to  50  gallons.  If  you 
want  to  make  cider  or  vinegar,  you  should 
write  at  once  for  prices. 

J.  A.  SCIIROER  & CO.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Vincennes 

Nvirseries 

220  Acrea 

VINCENNES,  1ND. 

Offer  for  Fall  of  igo6,  car  lots  or 
less:  Cherry,  1 anu  2 .var;  Pear, 

standard,  1 and  2 yen.-;  Plum,  1 
and  2 year;  Apple,  2 a.nd  3 year; 
Peach,  1 year.  Carolina  Poplar 
and  other  Shade  Trees,  Roses, 
Shrubs  and  Small  Fruits. 


Hardy  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Trees^Shrubs 

Healthy,  vigorous,  productive  and  free  from 
insect  pests.  NONE  BETTER  or  cheaper.  No 
traveling  salesman  can  compete  with  ua  In 
price,  quality  considered.  Get  Free  Catalogue. 
GEORGE  H.  WHITING  NURSERIES, 
Lock  Box  1110.  Yankton,  S.  D. 


INFIELD 

NURSERIES 


Branch  plants  at  Wellington  and 
Rock,  Kan,;  home  plant  and  office  at 
Winfield,  Kan.  Salesmen  wanted. 
COOPER  & MONCRIEP,  Props., 
Winfield.  Kansas. 


Apple  Trees 

I have  75,000  two-year  Apple  Trees  for  fall 
delivery,  as  fine  as  there  Is  in  the  state. 
Write  for  prices. 

G.  W.  Tribble,  Billings,  Mo. 


CABfKSMKL  FRUITS 


Varieties  that  are  sure  to  make  big 
money— guaranteed  just  as  repre- 
sented. Some  new  kinds  are  netting 
1 us  over  $300  Profit  per  Acre. 
Write  us  before  buying  Try  Fall 
planting  it  has  so  many  advant- 
ages—catalog  and  circular  on  Fal* 
r planting  free.  Write  for  it  today 
W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  O. 


Fredonia  Grape  Vines 

ARE  THE  BEST 

We  are  growing  a million  vines  and  sell  at 
wholesale  and  retail.  Stock  well  graded  and 
warranted  true.  Plant  the  BEST,  and  boy  of 
first  hands.  We  solicit  your  trade.  Cata- 
logue flee. 

FOSTER  & GRIFFITH,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


A SQUARE  DEAL! 

That’s  all.  We  don’t  grow  better  nursery 
stock  thau  anyone  else,  nor  sell  cheapest.  We 
do  grow  honest  stock  propagated  off  select, 
bearing  trees  and  sell  it  as  low  as  such  stock 
can  be  sold.  11  acres  in  nursery;  86  acres  de- 
voted to  the  business.  We  oversee  it  ourselves. 
250,000  nursery-grown  forest  tree  seedlings, 
bushels  of  tree  seeds,  25.000  apple  and  a pro- 
portionate amount  of  other  fruits.  Our  catalog 
is  free  and  tells  just  what  the  sorts  do— do 
more  nor  less.  It  is  free;  send  for  It. 
Hopedale  Nurseries,  Hopedale,  Illinois. 
J.  TV.  Griesmer,  Prop. 


(THE  GENUINE . 
SMITH, 


STUMP  PULLERS 
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fCATILOG" 


yW Smith  Grubber  Co. 
LACROSSE.  WISJI.S 


Thomas 
Tree  Baler 
and  Box 

Clamp  —The  Old  Reliable 


Speer  Grafting  Machine 

For  making-  Root-Grafts.  Smoothing  Harrow,  Best  Digging  Spade, 
Bud  Transplanter,  and  other  good  tools  for  Nurserymen. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  General  Agent,  Box  300,  KINMUNDY,  ILL. 


TO  OUR.  FRIENDS  AND  PATRONS: 

We  offer  again  this  season  an  unusually  fine  lot  of 

JUNE  BUD  PEACH  TREES 

for  commercial  planters  at  prices  as  low  as  they  can  be  grown  for. 
Also  have  a complete  assortment  of  Trees.  Vines  and  Plants.  Write 
for  catalogue.  If  wanting  in  thousand  lots,  ask  for  special  prices. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSE  III  ES,  CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE 
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Intensive  Farming. 

At  present  writing,  or  for  the  past 
two  weeks,  we  have  been  enjoying  the 
best  of  Stowell’s  Evergreen  sweet 
corn,  raised  on  ground  which  pro- 
duced our  winter  supply  of  potatoes. 
This  corn  was  planted  as  the  pota- 
toes were  dug,  so  as  t.s  have  corn  for 
the  table  during  the  fall  season.  The 
potatoes  that  were  grown  and  cellared 
before  July  1 are  keeping  nicely,  and 
smooth  as  pictures,  while  a few  not 
dry  and  still  In  the  ground  are  scabby 
and  badly  worm-eaten,  while  some 
are  doubtless  rotten.  If  our  people 
knew  the  value  of  their  land  and 
would  make  the  best  of  their  oppor- 
tunity by  thus  cultivating  the  many 
odd  parcels  suitable  for  garden  prod- 
ucts, it  would  measurably  enhance 
their  bank  accounts  by  saving  what 
they  necessarily  pay  out  for  table 
necessities. 

t- 

Home  Again. 


have  gone.  I am  often  asked  the  cause 
of  their  death.  The  why  is  all  a 
guess.  I always  have  a reason,  but 
still  I have  my  doubts.  I should  be 
glad  to  know  the  why.  Who  can  tell 
us? 

Pure  Foods. 

There  is  no  one  thing  over  which 
we  have  control  that  exerts  so  marked 
an  influence  upon  our  physical,  moral 
and  mental  prosperity  as  the  food  we 
eat.  Nine-tenths  of  all  diseas-s  have 
their  origin  in  the  stomach,  caused 
by  improper  food.  Only  pure  foods 
then  should  be  selected  for  their  nu- 
tritive value,  and  not  those  only  which 
are  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

The  best  and  most  healthful  foods 
are  found  among  our  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

“Make  eating  and  drinking  an  ob- 
ject of  health  and  comfort  and  not  a 
habit  of  pleasurable  gratification  that 
may  become  master  of  reason  and 
every  first  purpose  of  thought  and 
life.” 

New  Apples. 


After  a two  months’  outing  in 
Northwest  Minnesota,  where  we 
breathed  the  pure  air  of  that  most 
delightful  section,  boating,  fishing, 
reading  and  other  enjoyments,  we  feel 
that  we  were  benefited  thereby,  and 
have  had  a most  enjoyable  outing, 
such  a one  as  we  could  wish  all  our 
friends  might  enjoy.  During  these 
two  months  we  were  far  away  from 
our  fruits.  There  was  absolutely  no 
fruits  of  any  kind  in  this  far  north 
region,  on  account  of  the  terrible 
freeze  of  May  9.  Ordinarily  there  are 
many  red  raspberries,  which  are  na- 
tive here,  but  they  were  not.  Some 
apples  doubtless  were  grown,  but  I 
saw  none  growing  or  on  trees.  We 
shipped  some  to  our  address,  so  en- 
joyed plums,  peaches,  pears,  apples 
and  tomatoes  from  our  Southern 
home. 

% 

Express  Companies. 

The  relation  of  express  companies 
to  fruit  shippers  is,  from  my  view- 
point, excreable.  I had  several  ship- 
ments sent  our  colony  and  friends. 
The  first  was  of  plums  and  blackber- 
ries, which  were  held  over  in  St.  Paul 
until  worthless.  The  charges  were 
all  the  spme  very  heavy.  At  another 
time  a shipment  of  two  crates  of  El- 
berta  peaches  were  packed  by  my  son 
Gerald  before  starting  north.  They 
both  arrived  on  the  same  train.  On 
calling  for  the  fruit,  both  packages 
were  found  broken  open  ?nd  fully 
one-third  of  the  stuff  gone.  The 
charges  all  the  same  approximated  $5 
on  two  four-basket  crates.  I demand- 
ed payment,  because  of  the  theft.  So 
the'  peaches  were  refused.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  express  companies  to 
come  back  on  the  shipper  for  charges. 
They  so  far  have  made  no  claim. 
Will  they?  I hope  they  will  try  it. 

Keeping  Quality  of  Elbertas. 

My  son  Gerald  brought  with  him  a 
large  trunk  filled  with  fruit,  among 
which  were  some  Elbertas.  True  the 
trunk  was  somewhat  jammed,  conse- 
quently some  of  the  peaches  suffered. 
These  were  used  at  once,  and  peaches 
looked  over  from  day  to  day.  The 
last  Elberta  was  still  sound  fourteen 
days  from  picking. 

Prices  of  Peaches. 

While  t,here  was  no  market  for 
peaches  where  grown,  or  the  market 
was  so  low  as  to  not  leave  a margin 
of  profit,  they  were  very  high  in  the 
northern  market.  There  I paid  $2  for 
a six-basket  crate  of  Elbertas  in  Min- 
neapolis. On  the  stands  three  good 
Elbertas  were  sold  at  10  cents.  Here 
Is  a question  of  how  to  get  the  grower 
and  consumer  to  come  together.  In 
Alexandria  and  other  large  towns  in 
Northwest  Minnesota  and  other  states 
conditions  are  still  worse.  I believe 
that  could  there  have  been  an  even 
distribution  of  our  fruits  where  want- 
ed. there  would  have  been  no  glutted 
markets,  instead  paying  prices  to  the 
producer. 

* 

Our  Elms. 

In  the  past  I considered  the  elm  the 
best  of  shade  trees.  Alas!  present 
conditions  would  indicate  that  the  elm 
must  lose  out  as  the  best  of  shade 
trees.  Why?  For  the  reason  they  are 
dying.  During  the  past  year  several 
of  my  largest  and  most  valued  trees 
d ed,  while  along  our  streets  many 


I think  the  finest  looking  apple  I 
ever  grew  was  a new  one,  “Ben  Hur.” 
Some  grafts  received  two  years  ago 
of  this  variety  from  Stark  Bros.,  I 
grafted  in  York  Imperial,  and  was 
gratified  to  find  35  specimens  for  size 
and  beauty  almost  if  not  quite  unex- 
celled by  anything  I ever  grew. 

They  were  dandies  and  so  pro- 
nounced by  our  horticulturists  at  our 
last  meeting. 

it 

Tlie  Missouri  Valley  Horticultural 
Meeting. 

The  September  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  September  15  at  the  home  of  M. 
E.  Chandler,  proprietor  of  Elmhurst 
Nursery,  just  west  of  Argentine,  Kan., 
and  was  a very  enjoyable  affair.  The 
attendance  was  not  as  large  as  usual, 
on  account  of  so  many  of  the  mem- 
bers being  busy  with  their  fruit  crops 
— this  society,  it  will  be  remembered, 
held  no  meeting  in  August,  on  account 
of  the  members  having  been  too  busy 
harvesting  their  fruits. 

The  day  was  ideal  for  the  meeting, 
and  Mr.  Chandler’s  place  presented  a 
most  attractive  appearance.  Mr. 
Chandler  is  not  only  a fruitgrower, 
but  a nurseryman  as  well,  and  makes 
a specialty  of  small  fruit  plants,  grape 
vines,  ornamentals,  etc.  His  planting 
was  found  in  the  best  of  condition, 
and  the  stock  was  in  good  order.  A 
feature  of  Mr.  Chandler’s  business  is 
his  trade  in  cut  flowers,  such  as  as- 
ters, dahlias,  tritomas,  peonies,  etc. 
The  asters  were  just  past  their  prime, 
as  were  the  dahlias,  but  the  season 
has  been  a good  one  for  both  of  them. 

On  the  exhibit  tables  were  some 
beautiful  flowers,  and  a number  of 
plates  of  apples  and  peaches.  The 
members  reported  good  crops  of 
grapes  and  peaches,  with  low  prices 
for  the  latter  and  good  prices  for 
grapes.  The  latter  crop  had  been  one 
of  the  surprises  of  the  season.  On  ac- 
count of  the  large  supply  of  peaches 
when  grapes  were  ready  to  market, 
prices  were  expected  to  rule  low,  hut 
such  had  not  been  the  case.  Peaches 
were  low,  but  grapes  had  sold  well  all 
during  the  season. 

Apple  crop  was  generally  good,  with 
prices  somewhat  lower  than  were 
thought  justified.  Mr.  Gano  reported 
that  Maiden  Blush  had  been  very 
profitable,  the  apples  being  allowed  to 
thoroughly  ripen,  and  were  then  mar- 
keted in  eight-pound  grape  baskets. 

After  a good  dinner  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order,  and  Mrs  Rose  read  a 
paper,  "Some  Extracts  from  a Fruit- 
Grower's  Diary,”  which  is  published 
in  this  issue.  Only  those  who  have 
counted  their  crops  before  maturity 
can  appreciate  a paper  like  this  one, 
but  to  one  who  has  been  all  along  the 
line — and  what  fruit-grower  has  not? 
— the  paper  will  be  understood  and 
appreciated1. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Popenoe,  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  read  a good  pa- 
per on  “Peonies."  which  we  also  pre- 
sent in  Its  entirety.  Now  is  the  sea- 
son for  planting  this  popular  flower, 
and  we  commend  this  paper  to  all 
Fruit-Grower  readers. 

Discussing  the  subject.  Prof.  Po- 
penoe said  that  a judicious  selection 
of  varieties  will  give  a blooming  sea- 
son of  six  weeks  to  two  months. 

The  question  was  asked  If  It  is 
possible  to  injure  peony  plants  by  too 
close  cutting  of  the  blooms,  and  the 
consequent  removal  of  too  much  of 
the  foliage,  and  Prof.  Popenoe  said  he 


Money  Grows  on  Trees 

You  can  make  money  in  the  territory  along  the  Cotton  Belt 
Route  in  East  Texas  growing  peaches. 

Others  are  making  fortunes,  why  not  you?  If  you  are  capable 
of  recognizing  opportunity,  a visit  to  East  Texas  will  convince  you. 
You  will  purchase  a tract  of  land  and  plant  a peach  orchard.  You 
need  not  be  idle  while  waiting  for  your  orchard  to  bear.  Tomatoes 
and  truck  will  yield  a handsome  profit,  and  can  be  grown  between 
the  rows  of  trees. 


Almost  before  you  realize  it  you  will  be  on  the  road  to  wealth, 
and  be  independent  in  a few  years,  with  less  effort  than  now  re- 
quired of  you.  Your  products  get  on  the  early  market  and  bring 
good  prices. 

The  climate  is  delightful  and  healthful. 


Write  for  literature  telling  all  about  this  coun- 
try, and  what  is  being  accomplished  there.  We 
will  tell  you  the  best  places  to  visit,  and  cost  of 
the  trip,  saving  you  unnecessary  expense  looking 
around. 


E.  W.  LA  BEACME,  G.  P.  T.  A.,  937  Equitable  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 
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Best  all  steel,  ball-bearing  pitless  scale  made.  Mndn  of 
structural  steel  throughout — no  gas  pipe  or  other  inferior 
material  used.  Very  rigid  and  firm.  Scale  sets  on  ground 
— noexpensive  pit  to  dig.  No  costly  repairing  to  be  done 
on  account  of  decayed  timbe’S.  etc.  Cost  of  installation 
is  only  about  $5— $30  to  $40  le-»s  than  for  old  style,  unre- 
liable pit  sc  ties.  Possesses  num  tous  advantages 
over  all  other  scales-is  accurate,  reliable,  strong 
and  durable.  Will  give  a lifetime  of  con- 
stant service  and  still  retain  its 
curacy.  Weighs  only  1200  pounds 
—can  be  easily  loaded  on 
wagon  and  moved  from 
pla«*e  to  place  as^ 
desired.  Saves 
time,  trouble 
and  expense4 
of  uu  neces- 
sary hauling  touna 
from  scales.  M tde  in  fou, 
and  five  ton  c «p  tcity.  No  better 
scale  on  themar&et. 
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Shipped  anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  30  davs  free 
trial, complete  and  ready  to  setup  except  flooring  lumber.  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
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The  Oldest  and  Best  Known  Agricultural  Weekly  Paper  in  the  West 
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TTTE  JOFRNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE  Is  a weekly  Journal  that  every  farmer,  every 
gardener,  every  stock  raiser,  every  uian  and  woman  Interested  In  poultry  or  the  products  of 
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JUNE  BUDDED  PEACH 


Elberta,  Carman.  Greensboro  and  all  leading  varieties 
guaranteed  true  to  name.  General  line  Nursery  Stock 
at  wholesale  prices.  Best  of  references  furnished. 

Winchester  Nursery  and  Orchard  Co. 

WINCHESTER.  TFNNESSEE 


Apple  Barrels  for  Sale 

ALTON  STEAM  COOPERAGE  CO..  ALTON.  ILLINOIS 


Tl,eBi|S,|idRe,l.#Cen.erxS  W.W.  STRAWBERRIES 

Has  broken  all  known  records  as  a plant  and  quart  maker.  400  plants  from  one  plant.  Over 
l.VK>  bushels  per  acre  1st  year.  No  agents.  All  plants  direct  from  originator.  Send  for 
price  list  at  once.  33  years  experience.  JOHN  SHANK.  MT.  STERLING.  ILLINOIS 


Fruit=Bearing  Fruit  Trees 

Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  descriptions;  California  Privet. 
Grape  Vines  in  small  or  large  quantities.  Specialties  — Peach  Trees 
and  Grape  Vines  by  the  carload.  Descriptive  catalog  and  price  list  free. 
R.  C.  PETERS  & SONS.  IROXSHIRE.  MAR Yl, AND 


TREES-- Bale  ’em  Up  on  (he  SIMPLEX  TREE  BALER 

The  narserymen  were  pleased  with  the  work  at  Dallaa.  100.000  Fruit  and  Shade  Tree*;  a 
fine  lot  of  two-year-old  Apple,  Dwarf  Pear;  200.000  Apple  and  Pear  Scion*. 

L.  K.  DIN  TELMAN  N,  BELLEVILLE,  ILL. 
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thought  this  is  possible,  where  plants 
are  grown  for  cut  flowers.  Where  all 
the  blooms  are  kept  cut  off,  much  of 
the  foliage  Is  necessarily  removed 
with  the  long  stems,  and  this  is  al- 
most sure  to  have  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  plant  in  time. 

Prof.  Dean,  of  Park  College,  rend  a 
paper  on  “Development  of  Fruit,” 
which  the  Fruit-Grower  representa- 
tive missed,  on  account  of  having  to 
catch  a train. 

Not  having  been  able  to  hold  a 
meeting  at  Parkville  in  August,  the 
members  from  that  place  asked  for 
the  November  meeting,  and.  on  mo- 
tion, this  meeting  was  changed  from 
the  Coates  House,  Kansas  City,  to 
Parkville.  If  weather  is  favorable, 
the  meeting  will  be  held  outdoors, 
and  if  not,  then  a meeting  place  will 
be  provided  by  the  Parkville  meml  ers. 
The  October  meeting  of  the  society 
will  be  h - Id  at  Edwardsville,  Kan., 
and  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  best- 
attended  meeting  of  the  year. 


Extracts  from  a Fruit-Grower's  Diary. 

Sunday,  May  6. — I’ve  spent  the  live- 
long day  wandering  through  my  or- 
chards. I did  not  even  go  to  church, 
preferring  the  song  of  the  wild  birds 
to  the  chanting  of  the  choir,  the  lay 
sermon  of  the  trees  and  plants  to  the 
orthodox  one  of  the  minister.  Not 
even  in  his  Book  is  God’s  promise 
more  clearly  written  than  in  the  swell- 
ing buds.  “O!  day  of  rest  and  glad- 
ness!” Every  fine  sentiment  I ever 
read,  every  good  impulse  I ever  h id 
came  back  to  me  to-day.  Why  not? 

“ ’Tis  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be 
true.  As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  sk  es 
to  be  blue.  ’Tis  the  natural  way  of 
living.” 

I have  lived  through  many  springs, 
but  never  one  more  wondrously  beau- 
tiful than  this.  Not  since  the  creation 
has  there  been  a week  of  greater 
miracles  than  last.  Plums,  cherries, 
pears  and  apples  have  burst  into 
riotous  bloom,  transforming  the  worn 
old  earth  into  a pink  and  white,  baby 
world.  The  petals  have  mostly  fallen 
now,  and  the  young  fruit  greeted  me 
everywhere  in  my  rambles.  As  my 
eyes  feasted  on  the  laden  branches 
over  and  over  again  my  heart  sang 
Tennyson’s  refrain: 

“O,  joy!  for  the  promise  of  May,  of 
May, 

O,  joy!  for  the  promise  of  May!” 

May  8. — Just  made  another  tour  of 
the  orchards.  The  fruit  crop  promises 
to  be  enormous.  I’m  perplexed  to 
know  how  to  handle  it.  I must  get 
another  team  and  wagon  right  away. 
One  small  market  wagon  will  not  haul 
one-fourth  of  this  year’s  crop.  I’ll 
have  plums  and  peaches  enough  to 
supply  the  city  from  this  one  small 
farm.  Think  I’d  better  hire  a couple 
more  men  so  as  to  have  plenty  of 
help  when  the  rush  comes  on.  I’m 
troubled,  too,  about  the  marketing.  If 
only  my  oldest  girl  were  a boy!  Girls 
are  well  enough  but  they  don’t  count 
much  on  a farm.  For  one  man  to 
go  to  market,  get  up  a load,  look  after 
the  cultivating  and  the  thousand  and 
one  things  that  make  up  life  on  a 
farm — that’s  a big  undertaking.  But 
there  are  compensations.  Think  of 
the  joy  of  working  all  day  in  God’s 
out  of  doors,  while  air  and  sunshine, 
wind  and  rain,  conspire  to  make  the 
earth  yield  an  abundance  from  her 
brown  bosom.  For  what  other  man 
do  the  elements  toil?  For  whose  eyes 
else  does  the  sun  send  his  first  beams 
in  greeting?  Think  of  those  poor 
cha^s  who  spend  the  long  summer 
days  penned  in  little  office  rooms  like 
so  many  caged  jay  birds!  Nor  is  a 
generous  bank  account  at  the  season’s 
close  the  least  of  the  farmer’s  rewards. 

Later.- — I’ve  been  talking  to  wife 
about  ordering  a wagon.  She  won’t 


feared.  Cherries  are  all  gone,  rasp- 
berries look  sick,  plums  few  and  far 
between  and  peach  trees  in  the  low 
lands  as  bare  as  in  January.  Bain 
may  fall  on  the  just  and  the  unjust, 
but  frost  falls  on  the  low  ground 
where  my  fruit  happens  to  be  pi  int- 
ed.  What  work  so  discouraging  as 
that  of  the  fruit  farmers!  What 
other  man  must  contend  with  the 
elements?  All  year  he  plows,  plants, 
buds,  prunes  and  grafts,  and  then, 
with  his  reward  almost  in  reach, 
comes  a night  of  frost,  an  hour  of 
wind,  a week  of  drought — the  whole 
year’s  work  is  gone,  and  destitution 
stares  him  in  the  face.  Thank  fortune 
I’ve  a grown  daughter!  She  is  going 
to  teach  the  home  school  this  winter 
and  keep  the  family  from  beggary. 
Wife  is  inclined  to  chaff  about  our 
annual  trip  to  the  poor  house. 
“Blessed  are  they  that  expect  nothing, 
for  they  shall  not  be  disappointed.” 
As  for  me,  I still  expect  something: 
if  not  in  this  world,  then  in  the  next. 
Men  have  speculated  for  thousands  of 
years  over  the  life  to  come:  artists 
with  bru«h  and  pen  have  portrayed 
its  possible  delights  and  terrors. 
Whatever  the  future  may  hold,  it’s  a 
dead  sure  thing  it’s  a happier  exist- 
ence for  the  fruit-grower  than  the  one 
he  has  here,  just  as  it  is  happier  for 
Neighbor  Brown,  who  departed  this 
life  last  fall.  His  widow  went  to  a 
seance  recently,  hoping  for  some  mes- 
sage from  the  dear  departed.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  a form  appeared 
which  she  recognized  as  Brown’s. 
“John.”  she  asked,  tremblingly,  “are 
you  happy?”  “Yes,”  replied  the 
spirit.  “I  am  happy.”  “Happier  than 
you  were  on  earth  with  me?”  “Yes. 
happier  than  I was  on  earth.”  “O. 
John!  tell  me,  what  is  heaven  like.” 
“Heaven!”  said  John,  “I’m  not  in 
heaven.” 

June  15. — The  cherry  crop  is  har- 
vested. The  big  or  hard  averaged 
thirty-nine  cherries  to  a tree.  Some 
smaller  trees  did  better.  I have  a 
neighbor  who  is  a scientific  horticul- 
turist, attends  all  the  society  meet'ngs, 
talks  familiarly  of  borers,  coddling 
moths  and  the  like.  “Tell  me  why  it 
is.”  I asked  him,  “that  my  big  trees 
have  no  cherries,  while  a few  small, 
unprotected  trees  on  lower  ground  are 
full  of  fruit.”  He  looked  thoughtful 
a moment.  “Aw,  I don’t  want  to,” 
he  answered. 

How  much  harder  it  is  to  run  a 
small  busness  than  a large  one! 
When  I have  six  hundred  crates  there 
are  plenty  of  pickers  to  gather  them; 
when  I have  but  six  crates  I must 
hike  up  a tree  and  pick  them  myself. 
If  I were  a brain-worker  I should 
claim  that  the  man  who  superintend- 
ed the  six  hundred  job  had  the  hard- 
est work:  but  having  bruised  my  foot 
in  the  crotch  of  a tree,  strained  my 
back  for  a handful  of  wormy  cherries, 
torn  my  clothes,  got  a leaf  in  my  eye 
and  a wasp  sting  on  my  cheek,  I am 
here  to  say  that  the  actual  picking  is 
harder  on  the  flesh,  the  spirit  and  the 
overalls. 

Those  captains  of  finance  who  trol- 
lied  into  town  this  morning  after  I 
had  been  at  work  five  hours — how 
they  envied  me  the  ease  and  freedom 
of  my  airy  perch:  how  they  commis- 
serated  themselves  on  the  few 
hours  they  think  they  spend  th  nking. 
I was  brought  up  on  the  old  refrain, 
“If  you  want  to  prosper,  get  up  in  the 
morning,”  but  I observe  that  the  man 
who 

“Goes  to  his  work  about  half  past  ten. 
Brings  home  most  of  the  stuff  that 

dazzles  men.” 

June  26. — How  dry  it  is!  If  the 
drought  continues  another  week  it 
will  finish  our  summer’s  work. 
Raspberries  are  a light  crop,  but 
prices  are  good.  Despise  not  the  day 
of  small  profits.  These  lines,  clipped 


from  a newspaper,  I have  pasted  In 
the  ledger  in  which  I record  the  farm 
deficits: 

Once  I pictured  in  my  fancy 

All  the  joy  and  merry  sport. 
When  my  ship  with  swelling  canvas 
Came  to  port. 


winter  that  like  nature’s  children.  T, 
too,  may  emerge  with  new  life  and 
health  and  hope,  to  the  end  that  an- 
other season  I may  run  with  more 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before 
me.” 


Now  T’m  waiting  for  the  message — 

And  I’ll  raise  a modest  din 
When  T sight  a little  row-boat 
Coming  in.” 

Some  day  I’m  going  to  write  a book 
entitled.  "Funny  Happenings  in  the 
Berry  Field.”  We  had  the  usual  as- 
sortment of  pickers  to-day,  the  little 
rascal  who  paints  his  hands,  face  and 
bare  legs  with  berries:  the  lad  who 
picks  with  a pipe  in  his  mouth,  the 
girl  who  chews  gum,  the  quick  woman 
who  snatches  the  big  berries  from  the 
adjoining  rows — all  were  here.  A 
dusky  widow  wished  to  leave  at  noon 
in  order  to  draw  from  'he  bank  some 
money  paid  by  her  dead  husband  s 
lodger.  In  answer  to  my  question  she 
explained  that  they  gave  so  much 
each  week,  mentioning  a sum  that  I 
thought  very  generous.  “How  long 
will  they  pay  you  that  amount?”  I 
asked.  “They  keeps  me  up  till  I 
marry  again.’’  she  answered.  Where 
is  the  white  man  who  dares  put  such 
a premium  on  widowhood?  Then 
there  was  the  dull-w’tted  colored  boy 
who  drawled  loud  enough  to  cover  the 
patch.  My  birthday  comes  on  the 
4th  of  November,  the  same  dav  the 
4th  of  July  comes  on.  The  woman 
with  nerve  was  also  here.  She  came 
from  the  city  to  pick  on  shares.  I 
needed  no  more  pickers  and  directed 
her  to  a neighbor  a half  mile  farther 
on.  "Couldn't  you  send  some  of  your 
pickers  over  there  and  let  me  pick 
here?”  she  asked. 

June  30. — If  my  farm  was  planted 
to  red  raspberries  I’d  be  ready  to  buy 
out  Rockefeller.  Five  dollars  per 
crate  and  selling  readily.  Blackber- 
ries promise  well. 

July  13. — 

“Plums  red,  plums  blue. 

Plums  juicy  all  through; 

Plums  tender,  plums  tough. 

Thank  the  luck  we’ve  plums  enough.” 

Fifty  crates  at  30  cents  per  crate. 
As  a Missourian  would  say,  “I’m 
‘plum’  tired.” 

August  11. — Had  a big  load  of 
peaches  to-day  for  which  I received 
6 1-4  cents  per  basket.  Deducing  the 
cost  of  baskets,  the  cost  of  picking 
and  marketing  T find  that  it  takes  the 
profits  from  10,000  baskets  to  pay 
the  taxes  on  an  acre  of  peaches.  Six 
and  one-fourth  cents  for  a basket’ 
And  city  folks  keep  calling  me  b\ 
phone  to  know  when  peaches  are 
going  to  be  cheap! 

Aug.  12. — Peaches  are  up  to-day 
Got  G Vz  cents  per  basket. 

Sept.  14. — The  season  is  almost  over 
We  are  finishing  up  the  peaches  this 
week.  There  will  be  a few  pears  to 
market  later,  and  apples  and  pump- 
kins for  the  winter  pies. 

Looking  back  over  the  summer 
with  its  needless  cares  and  worries, 
its  useless  hopes  and  fears,  I am  re- 
minded of  the  old  grands're  who  in 
summing  up  life’s  story,  said:  “I  have 
lived  a long  life  and  had  many  trou- 
bles, most  of  which  never  happened.” 
The  season’s  profits  are  small,  but 
enough  for  our  needs.  The  labor 
has  paid  in  finer  coin  than  money.  It 
is  my  little  part  in  the  great  world’s 
work,  and  as  such  it  has  been  well 
worth  while.  With  St.  Paul  I can 
say:  “I  have  fought  a good  fight,  I 
have  finished  my  course.” 

The  closing  year  is  in  some  manner 
emblematic  of  life’s  close.  But  I 
know  that  for  the  world  and  for  me 
there  will  come  an  awakening  aga  n 
next  May.  I shall,  therefore,  endeavor 
to  so  spend  the  short,  dark  days  of 
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Men's  Shoes,  $5  to  $1.50.  Boys'  Shoes.  $3 

to  $1.25.  Women's  Shoes,  $4.00  to  $1.50. 

Miss  s’  & Children  s Shoes,  $2.25  to  $1.00. 

Trv  W.  L.  Douglas  Women's,  Misses  ana 

Children’s  shoes:  for  style,  fit  and  wear 
they  excel  other  makes. 

If  I could  take  you  into  my  large 
factories  at  Brockton,  Mass., and  show 
you  how  carefully  W.L.  Douglas  shoes 
are  made,  you  would  then  understand 
why  they  hold  their  shape,  fit  better, 
wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater  value 
than  any  other  make. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  can  obtain  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  His  name  and  price  is  stamped 
on  the  bottom,  which  protects  you  against  high 
prices  and  inferior  shoes.  Take  no  substi » 
tate.  Ask  your  dealer  for  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
and  insist  upon  having  them. 

Fast  Color  Eyelets  used;  they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Fall  Styles. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  8,  Brockton,  Mass. 


PAR3iI  N G 


If  You  Understand  Modern  Methods 
and  Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  is 
interested  in  farming  orgaidening,inthegrow- 
ing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited  to  send  for 
a free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue  and  full  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  Home  Study  Courses 
in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Landscape  Gar- 
dening and  Floriculture,  vhich  we  offer  under 
Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cornell  University. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Deot.  28.  Springfield,  Mass. 


DON’T  DELAY 

Send  nt  once  for  onr  N’FW  PF.SOR1PT1VK 
CAT  A 1.00 1 ' K Mid  I'ltlCK  I.IST.  free  to  ap- 
plicants. 200  acres  In  nursery.  over  800 
varieties  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants.  Address 

H.  J.  Weber  & Sons  Nursery  Co., 
Nursery,  Mo. 


Ginseng 


Orow  Ginseng  and  get 
rich.  My  booklet  tells  you 

how.  To  any  address  for 

4c  In  stamps.  Seeds  and  roots  for  sale.  NA- 
TIONAL OINSENO  DARDENS,  Osceola,  Mo., 
D.  B.  Warren,  Manager. 


bear  to  it,  say’s  we’ve  no  assurance 
that  the  crops  will  pay  for  a sec- 
ond-hand wheel  barrow.  She  shows  a 
strange  lack  of  business  foresight.  As 
I told  her,  a man  must  take  some 
risks  in  running  a business,  and  after 
the  fruit  ripens  it  is  too  late  to  plan 
for  its  care.  Her  answer  was.  that 
we’ve  had  high  hopes  before,  that 
usually  we  can  haul  our  peach  crop 
in  the  baby’s  go-cart.  I don’t  see  what 
makes  women  such  chronic  growlers. 

May  9. — Had  a heavy  frost  last 
night.  I fear  to  go  near  the  orchards. 
Wife’s  geraniums  are  frozen  to  the 
ground.  Tender  plants  everywhere  lie 
blackened  on  a blighted  earth. 

“O,  grief!  for  the  promise  of  May,  of 
May, 

O,  grief!  for  the  promise  of  May!” 
May  11. — It  Is  even  worse  than  I 


DON’T  BUY  GA  SO  LINE  ENGINES 

alcoho  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine:  revolutionizing  power.  Its  wel 
Less  to  Buy— Les*  to  Run.  Quickly,  eesily  started.  VIbr&rton  practlcallv  overcome, 
engine.  Send  for  Catalogue. — 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“TIIE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 
a two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

alcoho  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine:  revolutionizing  power,  its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durablllt  . Gosts 
' ' ‘ ~ ~ ~ kly,  eHSlly  started.  Vibration  practlcallv  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  anv  wairon.  It  la  a combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 

THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Meagher  and  15th  Sts..  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-THIRD  YEAR. 


I Am  the  Paint  Man 


EIGHT  YEAR  GUARANTEE -TWO  GALLONS  FREE  TO  TRY- 6 MONTHS’  TIME  TO  PAY 

new  way — sold  on  a new  plan. 


MY  1‘AdS'T  is  a new  paint— made  in 
It  is  un.que. 

My  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 

It  is  made  especially  fur  you  after  your  order  is  received,  and  I 
pa«  lc  vour  order  in  hermetically  sealed  cans. 

I .•■hip  myth  ck  pigment,  which  is  double  strength,  freshly  ground,  In 
s^anto  cans,  and  in  another  can  I shin  the  pure,  old  process  Linseed  Oil— 
t..e  k nd  yuu  used  to  buy  years  ago.  Any  child  can  stir  them  together. 


order  to  paint  your  buildings.  After  jo  i use  it  stand  off  and  louk  at  it.  If 
it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  and  as  represented  in  every  way,  the  paint 
will  he  youis  free. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such  a liberal  offer,  and  I make 
it  because  I manufacture  the  best  paint  ever  put  on  the  market. 

I go  even  further.  I will  geil  my  paint  on  six  months’  time  to  responsible 
people  if  desired.  This  gives  you  ample  time  to  test  of  its  >alue. 

B ick  of  my  agreement  for  quality , I also  p> d a guarantee  f>>r  eight  years, 


Ti.is  is  the  only  possible  way  that  you  can  get  fresh  paint  for  your  work,  tho  longest  ever  i ut  upon  a paint,  and  hn<  k of  that  is  my  $50,000  bonn. 


(5^  C&OsOjBi 


and  fresh  paint  is  the  only  go.  d paint. 

i sMi  my  C.  L.  Chase  Made-to-Order  Paint  direct 

from  my  fa.  tory  to  you  a a \ery  low  factory  price. 

You  pay  no  paint  dealer  b or  middle  man  s profits.  It  Is  the  most  econom- 
ical good  paint  made,  fur  first  cost,  and  because  of  the  extraordinarily  long 
wuur,  it  reduces  the  average  «.f  your  painting  bills  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 

I ■ .y  nil  freight  on  six  gallons  or  < v r I nllo’v  yon  to  try  the  whole 


Before  buying  paint,  be  sure  and  s nd  f • r my  iaint  book.  It  '’ill  not 
cost  you  ace  t.  It  is  the  finest  paint  b ok  ever  issued.  It  tel  *8  the  whole  cf  my 
paint  story  in  the  most  convincing  and  common  s.-nse  argument,  and  with  >t 
comes  big  samples  of  ali  colors  to  choose  from.  Drup  me  a line  at  once.  I w ill 
bo  glad  to  forward  you  the  booklet,  with  a copy  of  my  written  guarantee,  etc. 

Yours  truly,  O.  L.  CHASE,  The  Paint  Man, 

701  WOlive  Street,  St.  Louis , Mo. 
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Warranted  to  Give  Satlaf  acton. 

GombauH's 


Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 


Curb,  Snlint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrurh,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  boitie  or  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  sntistuctioii.  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  use  t tTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Wllliams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


More 


The  worst  and  rough- 
^ est  roads  make  the  best  when 

graded,  shaped  and  smoothed  with  a 

20th  CENTURY  GRADER 

Strong,  rigid,  made  of  steel.  Light  draft. 
Reversible  to  50  degrees  angle  either  side. 

Send  forfree  booklet, “Delight- 
ful Roads.”  Now’s  the  time. 
Sometimes  machines  are 
sent  on  approval. 

While  City 

' Grader  Co.. 
Box  £ 

White  Cliy.J 
Kansas. 


FREE  »baV 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  SHORTHAND 

to  FIV  i£  persons  in  each  county,  desiring  to  take 
personal  instruction,  who  will  within  30  days 
clip  and  SEND  this  notice  to  either  of 

DRAUGHON’S 

ST.  I.OUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  LITTLE 
ROCK,  MEMPHIS,  DALLAS  OR 
_ OKLAHOMA  CITY. 

We  also  teach  RY  MATT,  successfully,  or 
REFUND  MONEY,  Law.  Penmanship,  Arith- 
metic, Letter-Writing,  Drawing,  Cartooning, 
Business  English,  Banking,  etc. 

27  Colleges  in  15  States.  5300,000.00 
Capital.  1 7 years’  success.  Indorsed  by  busi- 
nessmen.  No  vacation:  enter  anv  time  Write 
for  catalog.  POSITIONS  secured  or  MONEY  REFUNOFD. 
YOU  MUST  in  order  to  got  Home  Study  FREE, 
write  now,  thus:  “ I desire  to  know 
more  about  your  special  Home  Study  Offer  made 
in  The  Fruit-Grower,  published  at 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


E TELEGRAPHERS 


Ik 


Only  school  in  the  U.  b.  operated  by  Kail- 
way employees.  Many  advantages  over 
all  others.  Catalogue  free. 

The  McMahon-TIghe  School,  Arkansas  City,  Kans. 


*5055  TO  *1505?  PER  MONTH 


YOUNG  MEN  tbAeA"anphy 

and  II.  R.  Business  here  and  secure  good  sit- 
uations. Write  J.  D.  Brown,  Mgr.,  Scdalla,  Mo. 


$I0‘~ SweeD  p80d 


J oo  Galvanized 

014! 


Grinder.  | pi 4*  Steel  Wind  Mill. , 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  and 
styles.  It  will, 
pay  you  to  in- 1 
veetlgate. Write  ’ 
for  catalog  and  i 
price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

603  Seventh  Ft.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Three  W.  Strawberry 

Don't  forget  to  plant  tills  fall.  The  sweetest, 
prettiest,  most  prolific  ami  longest-hearing. 

W.  A.  MASON,  CLINTON,  KENTUCKY. 


Questions  and  Anslvers 


Question*  About  Cider  nod  Vinegar 
Making. 

(1)  Can  a good  wine  be  made  from 
apple  cider?  if  so,  what  is  the  process 
of  making  it?  (2)  what  is  the  best 
process  tor  making  ciuer  vinegar  ou 
the  farm?  (3)  Can  a good  vinegar  be 
made  from  pomace  from  cider  mill? 
If  so,  how?  (4)  1 put  twelve  or  fif- 
teen gallons  of  cider  made  from  early 
apples  into  a barrel,  intending  to  make 
vinegar;  left  the  barrel  on  a porch 
with  eastern  exposure,  where  it  had 
the  sun  from  morn  until  noon.  A few 
days  later  I examined  the  barrel  and 
found  it  empty.  I could  discover  no 
leak.  What  became  of  this  cider?  Did 
it  evaporate? — M.  C.  L.,  Jamestown, 
Ark. 

Answer  by  Fremont  Wood,  Boise, 
Idaho:  (1)  A good  light  wine  can  be 
made  from  apple  cider.  The  process  of 
making  it,  however,  would  require 
much  explanation.  Apples  used  should 
be  solid,  thoroughly  ripe  and  clean 
when  pressed.  An  apple  containing  a 
high  sugar  content  will  usually  make 
the  better  cider.  When  taken  from  the 
press,  the  barrel  containing  the  juice 
should  be  subjected  to  a temperature 
of  65  or  70  degrees  for  a few  days,  un- 
til the  first  fermentation  is  complete, 
then  racked  off  into  a clean,  fresh  bar- 
rel, the  barrel  filled  full  and  lightly 
bunged,  the  bung  being  eight  enough 
to  exclude  air,  at  the  same  time  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  gas.  The  bar- 
rel in  this  condition  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a temperature  of  about  50  to 
55  degrees  for  about  60  days,  when  the 
second  fermentation  should  be  nearly 
completed.  The  cider  should  then  be 
racked  into  fresh  sulphured  barrels, 
tightly  sealed  and  placed  in  a cold 
cellar  to  pass  through  its  vinous  fer- 
mentation. Pure  juice  treated  in  this 
manner  should  make  a hiirh  grade 
cider  after  standing  a few  months,  if 
a pure  culture  of  a well  established 
yeast  should  be  added  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  fermentation, 
it  would  control  the  fermentation  and 
probably  shorten  the  time  required  f“<* 
fermentation  and  add  quality  to  the 
finished  product.  I would,  however, 
recommend  experimenting  in  the  first 
instance  without  the  use  of  pure  cul- 
tures. 

(2)  The  only  process  for  making 
cider  vinegar  on  the  farm  or  with  a 
small  orchard  involves  fermentation  in 
ordinary  barrels.  The  eider  should 
be  treated  during  the  first  fermenta- 
tion substantially  the  same  as  for  cider 
or  apple  wine.  After  the  second  fer- 
mentation has  subsided  and  the  sugar 
turned  to  alcohol,  the  bung  should  be 
removed  from  the  barrel,  about  five 
gallons  of  the  contents  removed,  to 
give  a larger  surface  exposure  for  air, 
and  the  temperature  raised  from  75  to 
90  degrees.  A somewhat  lower  tem- 
perature will  probably  avoid  evapora- 
tion of  some  alcohol,  which  should  re- 
main to  be  converted  into  acetic  aetd. 

(3)  Vinegar  can  be  made  from  po- 
mace. The  amount  and  quality  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  juice  and 
sugar  content  left  in  the  apples  after 
the  first  pressing.  The  better  course 
is  to  grind  the  pomace  and  press  it  a 
second  time  with  the  ordinary  hand 
press.  At  least  one-half  of  the  juice 
and  sugar  content  contained  in  the  ap- 
ple is  left  in  the  pomace  where  the 
ordinary  hand  press  is  used.  This  can 
nearly  all  be  extracted  by  grinding  a 
second  time  and  thoroughly  pressing. 

(4)  If  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
this  cider  cannot  be  attributed  to  a 
leak  in  the  barrel,  it  was  undoubtedly 
separated  therefrom  by  some  other 
process  than  evaporation.  I have  had 
several  hundred  ban  els  of  vinegar  ma- 
terial exposed  to  the  sun  during  the 
entire  day  for  months,  but  have  never 
known  of  any  such  sudnen  evaporation, 
except  during  the  early  period  after 
the  juice  has  been  extracted  from  the 
apple. 

(Suggestion  in  answer  to  question  4: 
Perhaps  someone  drank  the  cider.  I 
have  heard  of  such  things! — -Editor.) 


Catnip. -I  Trees  for  Posts. 

I want  to  plant  a catalpa  grove  for 
telephone  poles,  and  would  like  to 
know  if  there  is  more  than  one  vari- 
ety. If  so,  which  is  the  best  one  for 
this  purpose?  How  is  the  best  way  to 
propagate  them  for  this  purpose,  from 
seeds  or  from  nursery  stock?  How 
close  should  the  trees  be  planted  and 
how  should  they  be  handled?  What 
Is  the  probable  cost  of  catalpa  seed- 
lings?— S.  P.  R.,  Hartford,  Kan. 

Catalpa  Speciosa  is  the  variety 
grown  for  posts  and  telephone  poles, 
and  you  should  be  sure  to  get  the  true 
species.  The  trees  are  grown  from 
seeds,  and  you  can  either  grow  your 
own  seedlings  or  buy  them  from  nur- 
serymen. The  latter  plan  will  prob- 
ably be  the  more  satisfactory.  A num- 
ber of  Kansas  nurserymen  handle  the 
seedlings;  write  Winfield  Nurseries, 
Winfield.  Kan.,  and  Peters  & Skinner, 
Topeka,  Kan.  The  best  information  on 
this  subject  can  be  obtained  from  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station,  entitled  “The  Hardy  Ca- 
talp.a.”  Write  to  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station.  Manhattan.  Kan.,  for  a 
copy,  and  it  will  be  sent  free. 


Alfnlfn  In  Apple  Orchard* 

I have  a young  apple  orchard  In 
which  the  trees  are  from  one  to  three 
years  old.  and  are  planted  In  rows 
thirty  feet  apart.  I would  like  to 
plant  alfalfa  in  strips  twenty  feet 
wide  between  the  rows,  if  I were  sure 
that  It  would  not  he  detrimental  to  the 
trees.  The  hay  crop  would  give  me  a 
net  profit  of  at  least  $15  per  acre  of 
alfalfa,  or  $10  per  acre  of  orchard. 
Will  von  kindly  ask  readers  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  for  their  experience 
along  this  line? — C.  C..  Roswell.  N.  M. 

While  out  In  Colorado  The  Fruit- 
Grower  representative  saw  one  or  two 
orchards  which  had  been  planted  solid 
to  alfalfa,  but  the  best  growers  in 
every  case  denounced  this  practice.  We 
saw  no  fields  handled  as  suggested  ba- 
the correspondent,  but  would  like  to 
hear  from  some  of  our  subscribers 


from  the  alfalfa  country.  Hoav  will  it 
do  to  grow  strips  of  alfalfa  as  sug- 
gested, leaving  ten  feet  clear  for  the 
tree  row?  If  this  could  be  done  while 
trees  are  young,  how  long  can  the  plan 
be  followed  before  injuring  the  trees? 
This  is  an  interesting  subject  to  many 
Fruit-Grower  readers. 


The  Spencer  Seedless  Apple. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Spen- 
cer seedless  apple?  Is  it  a good  vari- 
ety, and  is  proof  against  codling  moth? 
If  so,  why  is  it? — W.  D.  H.,  Loveland, 
Colo. 

The  so  called  Spencer  Seedless  apple 
is  being  advertised  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  chiefly  in  papers  not  de- 
voted to  fruit  culture.  We  have  seen 
samples  of  it  which  were  not  entirely 
seedless,  as  claimed,  and  the  objec- 
tionable features  of  the  core  were  con- 
tained in  this  apple,  the  same  as  in 
ordinary  varieties.  We  have  not  eaten 
of  the  variety,  but  understand  quality 
is  very  ordinary,  and  it  has  not  been 
generally  tested.  The  variety  is  nut 
codling  motli  proof,  at  all,  and  alto- 
gether we  have  not  heard  from  reli- 
able horticulturists  that  it  has  much 
to  recommend  it. 


Chickens  in  a Sprayed  Orchard. 

Will  it  be  safe  to  keep  chickens  ».i 
an  orchard  which  is  to  be  sprayed?  Or 
would  a large  number  of  fowls  keep 
down  the  pests  without  need  of  any 
spraying? — Beginner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  chickens  can  be  kept  in  the 
sprayed  orchard  without  injury,  and 
they  will  help  to  keep  down  certain 
pests,  such  as  curculio.  But  they  can- 
not keep  down  all  pests,  so  that  spray- 
ing is  not  necessary.  They  will  not 
keep  down  all  the  insect  pests,  and  of 
course  can  have  no  effect  whatever 
upon  fungous  diseases,  such  as  apple 
scab,  bitter  rot,  etc.  Keep  the  fowls 
in  the  orchard,  and  it  will  help  both 
the  chickens  and  the  trees — but  you 
will  still  need  to  spray  the  fruit. 

Fruits  for  the  Texas  Panhandle. 

What  kind  of  fruits  will  do  best  in 
the  Texas  Panhandle?  The  soil  is  very 
rich  prairie,  but  the  rainfall  is  only 
twenty  to  twenty-fix  e inches.  More 
rain  falls  in  May,  June  and  July  than 
in  the  other  months.  Elevation  is 
about  3,500  ft.;  climate  mild.  The  only 
water  obtainable  is  by  pumping  from 
very  deep  wells.  What  trees  would 
you  suggest  as  best  to  grow  for  shade, 
a rapid-growing  tree  preferred? — G. 
W.,  Austin,  Texas. 

We  have  a letter  from  one  ot  our 
subscribers  who  says  he  is  going  to 
plant  a commercial  apple  orchard  of 
forty  acres  in  the  Panhandle,  and  other 
large  orchards  are  being  planted  there. 
We  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
section,  but  understand  that  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  grapes,  etc.,  do  well 
there,  and  where  thorough  cultivation 
is  practiced  the  rainfall  is  sufficient. 
The  country  is  being  developed  very 
rapidly,  but  fruit  culture  has  not  been 
extensively  tried  as  yet.  For  quick- 
growing shade  trees  the  Carolina  pop- 
lar is  a good  one,  but  it  is  not  a de- 
sirable permanent  tree,  being  much  the 
same  as  cottonwood.  Soft  maples  grow 
rapidly,  but  they  .too,  are  objection- 
able for  permanent  trees.  American 
elm  will  perhaps  be  as  good  all-around 
tree  as  you  can  plant  for  this  purpose, 
provided,  of  course,  that  this  tree  does 
well  in  the  section  referred  to. 

Age  of  Bearing  of  Birkett  Pear  Trees. 

At  what  age  does  the  Birkett  pear 
come  into  bearing,  and  is  tne  truit 
valuable? — M.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  Birkett  pear  is  very  tardy  in 
coming  into  bearing,  Major  Holsinger 
having  reported  in  The  b ruit-Grower 
that  it  is  one  of  the  latest  on  his 
piace,  although  we  uo  not  recall  the 
bearinp-  age,  as  lie  gave  it,  but  it  is 
very  slow  auout  fruui.ig.  The  Birkett 
is  a small  pear,  of  tne  old  French 
seedling  type,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  older  parts  of  tlie  country.  Its 
size  will  be  against  its  sale  on  market, 
and  its  quality  will  not  make  it  more 
popular,  tor  it  is  of  low  quality.  Where 
bener  pears  can  be  grown,  there  is 
little  need  of  Birkett. 


Grapes  Ripening  Unevenly. 

I am  sending  you  a sample  bunch  of 
grapes  snowing  the  berries  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  ripening.  Please  explain 
the  cause  of  this  unevenness  in  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruit. — C.  M.  M.,  CheroK.ee, 
Okia. 

The  variety  of  grapes  sent  is  not 
usually  uneven  in  ripening  its  crop  in 
the  latitude  ot  St.  Joseph,  so  that  some 
local  condition  must  be  responsible.  It 
has  been  lound  that  some  varieties  of 
grapes  ripen  their  fruit  unevenly  if 
too  much  bearing  wood  is  left  when 
the  vines  are  pruned.  The  Worden  ,s 
the  chief  offender  in  this  respect.  If 
too  much  wood  is  left  on  Worden 
vines,  the  grapes  will  ripen  so  uneven- 
ly as  to  make  the  fruit  unprofitable. 
But  where  these  same  vines  are  closely 
pruned,  this  difficulty  is  overcome. 
Berhaps  this  is  the  trouble  with  your 
vines.  , 

By  the  way,  is  it  not  a fact  that 
when  any  fruit  tree  or  vine  is  carry- 
ing too  large  a crop  of  fruit  that  it 
ripens  the  fruit  unevenly?  We  no- 
ticed this  season  that  where  peach 
trees  had  been  thinned,  so  that  the 
trees  were  not  overloaded,  the  fruit 
ripened  much  more  evenly  than  trees 
of  the  same  variety  alongside,  which 
were  bearing  a very  heavy  crop.  Has 
this  been  the  experience  of  others? 

Controlling  Blight  in  Apple  Trees. 

It  has  been  my  intention  to  put  out 
a commercial  apple  orchard  here,  but 


the  prevalence  of  blight  has  caused  me 
to  think  it  might  not  be  a profitable 
investment.  To  what  extent  can  blight 
be  controlled,  in  an  apple  orchard? 
What  causes  blight?  To  what  extent 
has  it  been  injurious  before? — H.  F.  ri., 
Russellville,  Ark. 

Blight  is  a bacterial  disease  in  ap- 
ple and  pear  trees,  just  as  typhoid 
fever  is  a bacterial  disease  in  the 
human  system.  It  lias  been  very  gen- 
eral the  past  season,  but  ordinarilv  is 
not  a very  serious  pest  in  an  apple 
orchard,  although  it  makes  the  grow- 
ing of  pears  almost  impossible  in  some 
sections.  We  hardly  think,  therefore, 
that  you  would  be  justified  in  not 
planting  an  apple  orchard  through  fear 
of  blight.  The  disease  is  not  as  seri- 
ous a pest  as  some  others  to  which 
apple  orchards  are  subject. 

Strawberry  Stalk-Borers.’ 

Our  strawberry  fields  have  been 
badly  injured  by  an  insect  which  seems 
to  work  in  the  stalks  of  the  plants. 
Tlie  first  indication  of  trouble  is  the 
appearance  of  the  leaves  of  the  plants; 
they  wither  and  die.  Just  as  they  do 
when  white  grubs  have  been  working 
on  the  roots.  At  first  I thought  the 
killing  of  the  plants  was  caused  by 
the  white  grubs,  but  upon  digging  up 
the  plants  could  not  find  them.  The 
roots  of  the  plants  are  blackened  or 
almost  entirely  so,  a few  perhaps  re- 
maining green;  but  there  is  no  vitality 
in  them.  Upon  cutting  open  the  crown 
I find  some  small  worms,  and  here  lo- 
cated the  injury.  Tlie  leaves  seem  to 
have  been  injured  by  an  insect  also, 
having  small  holes  eaten  in  them.  What 
is  this  pest,  and  what  the  remedy? — 
M.  B..  Wathena.  Kan. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Stedman:  The 

strawberry  plants  sent  have  been  in- 
jured by  the  strawberry  stalk-borer, 
which  is  the  same  insect  which  bores 
in  the  stalks  of  various  garden  plants. 
There  is  no  method  of  fighting  these 
insects,  because  they  live  inside  the 
stems  and  we  cannot  get  at  them.  The 
plants,  however,  are  also  injured  by 
the  striped  flea-beetle,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  numerous  holes  in  the 
leaves.  These  insects  can  be  readily 
controlled  by  spraying  with  either 
arsenical  poisons  or  with  powdered 
white  hellebore. 


Growing  Bed  Kidney  Beans. 

I want  to  know  something  about 
growing  Red  Kidney  Beans.  I grow 
lots  of  truck,  but  have  never  taken  up 
this  bean.  It  is  listed  in  our  market 
reports  at  $2.90  to  $3  per  bushel.  Please 
tell  me  if  this  bean  can  be  grown  with 
profit  in  this  section  of  Illinois. — J.  A., 
Chicago.  111. 

Answer  by  Henry  Field:  The  Red 
Kidney  beans  can  be  easily  grown 
there,  but  I doubt  if  they  would  pay 
as  well  as  truck  crops  there  close  to 
the  city.  Most  of  them  are  grown  on 
cheap  land  in  Northern  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan,  and  they  can  be  grown 
cheaper  there  than  they  could  on  the 
high  priced  land  near  Chicago.  They 
are  as  easily  grown  as  any  bean,  but 
do  not  yield  quite  so  well  as  the  small 
white  field  bean.  I would  advise  that 
Mr.  Armstrong  plant  a small  field  of 
them  for  trial,  and  then  he  could  tell 
if  it  would  pay  him  to  grow  them  ex- 
tensively. They  are  grown  and  handled 
just  the  same  as  other  beans. 


A Big  Strength  Feature 


Advance  Fence  has  a continuous  stay  wire 
—woven  right  into  the  rest  of  the  fence,  up 
and  down,  for  many  rods  without  an  end. 
It’s  twice  as  strong  as  cut-stay  fences. 

Why  buy  fence  ,runsight-unseen,”  or  pay 
retail  prices,  when  you  caD  buy  Advance 
Fence  at  factory  prices  and  test  it  30  days 
on  your  own  farm  at  our  risk?  You  can 
return  it  if  you  don’t  like  it.  We  pay  all 
freight.  Booklet  about  Fences  with  factory 
pi  ices  mailed  free  on  request. 

Advance  Fence  Co.,  8784  Old  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


COILED  SPRING 


FENCE 

Closely  ‘Woven.  Can  not  A*c. 

Every  wire  amd  every  twtetu 
a brace  to  all  other  wires  aad 
twists  full  height  of  the  fenee. 
Horse-high.  Bull-strong,  Pig- 
tight.  Every  rod  guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer,  freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
Is  made— how  it  la  galvanized— 
why  some  is  good  and  some  Is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facts. 
You  should  have  this  informa- 
tion. W rite  for  It todav.  Its  Free. 

KITS  ELM  AN  BROS., 

Box  luj  MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 


FENCE  Mattel** 


I Made  of  Hi(h  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
I have  no  agents-  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
I factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 
1 We  pay  ell  (relcht.  Catalog  ehows  S7 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’efrea.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box  lia  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


HAPPY  HEN  SCALY  LEG  CURE  Scaly  Leg*.  Ea*ilj»p- 

plitd-.  lea**®  ro  A wood rrful  cure. Ttt  it.Boxee  25 and  60etS.  wot  postpaid. 

STAPLER  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO.  Arrott  Power  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pi. 


mn 


both  strand  and  stay — No.  9 gratis©. 

Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mail  free  sample  for  Inspec- 
tion and  rest.  A more  substantial,  stock -resisting,  time-defying  fence 
was  never  stapled  to  posts.  We  pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  *or  book 
showing  110  styles.  Brown  tenieA  Wire  Co.  Cleveland,  O. 
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Another  UNITED  VERDt, 

New  and  Splendid  Copper  Mine  Right  on  the  Verde  Ore  Beds  to  be  Opened  Up  at  Once. 

An  Announcement  of  Startling  Interest  to  the  Investing  Public. 

THE  VERDE  GRANDE  COPPER  COMPANY  NOW 

OWNS  THIS  GREAT  PROPERTY 


UNil'LD  VERDE  PROPERTY,  WITH  VERDE  L.RA.NDE  PROPERTY  ON  OPPOSITE  SIDE  OF  111LL 
Showing:  United  Verde  smelter  and  proposed  smelter  and  plant  of  Verde  Grande  Company.  The 
United  Verde  is  said  to  be  working  in  a ver. table  Mountain  of  Rich  Copper  Ore.  with  sufficient  Ore 
already  blocked  out  to  last  for  thirty  years.  Mln.ng  experts  state  that  the  geology  of  the  Verde 
Grande  Is  identical  with  the  United  Verde. 


ESTIMATE 
OF  PROFITS 

Stock  In  a good  Copper  Mine  almost 
Invariably  goes  to  par  and  then  soars 
way  above  It.  Tills  Is  no  theory — It  is 
the  record  of  experience,  proven  again 
and  again  in  the  case  of  scores  of  great 
mines.  Stock  in  Anaconda  is  now  quot- 
ed at  over  250  percent  on  par  value, 
and  in  Calumet  Hecla  at  nearly  2700 
percent  on  its  par  value. 

The  following  table  Indicates  the 
profits  to  be  realized  on  stock  purchased 
at  10  cents  per  share  which  afterwards 
advances  to  par: 

$ 10  invested  now  would  be  worth  $ 100 
50  invested  now  would  be  worth  500 
100  invested  now  would  be  worth  1000 
200  invested  now  would  be  worth  2O>0 
Copper  stock  advancing  to  par  keeps 
on  advancing,  so  that  the  above  profits 
would  eventually  be  doubled,  tripled  or 
quadrupled. 

The  Verde  Grande  Copper  Com- 
pany Under  Management  of 
Mining  Experts  and 
Successful  Busi- 
ness Men. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  this 
Company  are  men  of  high  standing  in 
the  community,  well-known  for  their  in- 
tegrity and  business  ability,  and  without 
exception  experienced  in  mining  matters. 

The  investor  may  feel  full  confidence 
in  entrusting  his  savings  into  the  hands 
of  such  men,  knowing  that  they  will 
put  the  money  to  the  best  use. 

These  men  will  receive  no  salaries 
whatever  until  the  company  has  been 
placed  on  a dividend-paying  basis.  They 
are  confident  of  the  Company's  future, 
and  will  contribute  of  their  time  freely. 


UNPRECEDENTED  ACTIVITY. 


GREAT  FORTUNES 


A New  Copper  Mine 

Important  Announcement  From  the 
Great  Arizona  Copper  Belt — The 
Verde  Grande  Copper  Company 
and  Its  Extraordinary  Stroke 
of  Fortune. 

From  Jerome  Mining  News. 

Jerome,  Arizona.— The  Verde  Grande  Copper  Com- 
pany has  just  acquired,  free  and  clear  of  all  en- 
cumbrance, ten  claims  of  rich  copper  lands  Imme- 
diately adjoining  the  property  of  the  famous  United 
Verde  mine.  Stock  in  the  Verde  Grande  Company 
is  now  for  the  first  time  offered  to  the  public,  and 
the  rush  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  in  this 
new  Copper  enterprise  bids  fair  to  assume  the 
proi>ortions  of  a stampede. 

The  facts  concerning  this  transaction  have  just 
been  given  out  for  publication.  The  transfer  of 
this  property  adjoining  the  United  Verde  mine  will 
probably  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  recent  mining  history. 

It  appears  that  in  1896,  before  the  wonderful 
richness  of  the  Verde  Copper  Belt  had  come  to  be 
generally  known,  Mr.  J.  C.  Scott,  a practical  miner 
of  Jerome,  Arizona,  acquired  possession  of  120  acres 
of  mineral  lands  fronting  directly  upon  the  United 
Verde  property  for  a distance  of  over  3,000  feet. 

During  these  years  Mr.  Scott  has  been  awaiting 
a favorable  occasion  to  undertake  the  development 
of  this  property,  and  has  refused  all  offers  for  his 
land,  knowing  that  the  carrying  out  of  his  original 
plan  would  be  much  more  to  his  advantage.  lit 
understands  as  well  as  anyone  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  developing  a great  producing  mine  without 
the  assistance  of  the  public;  and  be  now  invites 
the  people  to  enter  into  partnership  with  him,  lie 
furnishing  the  Copper  property,  they  supplying  the 
money. 

For  these  reasons  the  Verde  Grande  Copper  Com- 
pany has  been  organized  under  the  management  ol 
a number  of  substantial  bus. ness  men,  all  of  them 
experienced  in  mining  and  business  affairs  and  ac- 
customed to  carrying  through  large  enterprises  to 
a successful  issue. 

The  Verde  Grande  Company  will  sink  its  shafts 
into  the  same  mountain  of  ore  from  which  the 
United  Verde  Company  lias  in  a few  years*  time 
paid  dividends  to  its  stockholders  amounting  to 
over  $18,000,000.  Tills  immense  revenue  has  been 
realized  from  ore  averaging  8 percent  in  Copper,  and 
values  in  gold  and  silver  sufficient  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  the  copper  production. 

The  United  Verde  Mine  is  working  only  one  side 
of  the  mountain.  The  Verde  Grande  Company  will 
work  the  other  side,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
new  fortunes  should  not  be  taken  from  these  ore- 
beds  in  tlie  same  manner  as  they  are  now  being 
piled  up  by  the  owners  of  the  mine  in  the  Imme- 
diately adjacent  property. 


VERDE  GRAND  FORMATION  SAME 
AS  THAT  OF  UNITED  VERDE. 

Following  are  a few  brief  extracts  from  the  re- 
port of  James  B.  Girund,  civil  and  mining  engineer 
of  Urescott,  Arizona,  whose  opinion  concerning  the 
Verde  Grande  property  is  worth  more  than  pages 
of  argument: 

“1  have  had  more  than  ten  years  of  experience 
in  Arizona  Copper  camps.  I can  say  that  I believe 
the  Verde  Grande  off<  rs  the  Lest  field  for  the 
judicious  expenditure  of  money  of  any  property  ot 
like  situation  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 

“The  geology  of  this  group  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  United  Verde,  being  diabase  with  schist 
dykes  and  lime  capping.  You  can  make  no  mistake 
by  sink.ng  on  this  property.” 

This  testimony,  coming  from  snch  a well-known 
authority  as  Mr.  Girand,  who  is  Deputy  U.  S.  Min- 
eral Surveyor  for  Arizona,  speaks  for  itself  and  re 
quires  no  comment. 

Even  were  tills  land  not  located  right  next  to 
the  United  Verde,  its  unusual  mineral  showings 
would  cause  it  to  be  picked  out  as  a splend.d  Cop- 
per property. 


Arizona  Copper  Mines  Rapidly  Pushing 
to  tlie  Front. 

The  widespread  extent  of  the  Verde  Copper  veins, 
on  which  tlie  property  of  the  Verde  Grande  Copper 
Company  Is  situated,  is  proven  by  the  following 
brief  news  items  from  the  “Mining  World”  of 
June  2,  1906: 

“Min'ng;  operations  throughout  the  Jerome  min 
'ng  distr'et  are  progressing  steadily,  with  prospects 
for  increased  activity.  At  tlie  United  Verde  prop- 
erty everything  is  working  steadily.  Alxiut  3.000,000 
pounds  of  copper  is  turned  out  every  month  by 
the  smelter. 

“The  majority  of  the  properties  surrounding  the 
United  Verde  are  under  operation. 

“At  the  North  Verde  property,  adjoining  the 
United  Verde  on  the  north,  work  is  progressing 
stead  ly,  with  very  encouraging  results. 

“At  the  Cleopatra  property,  located  three-fourths 
of  a mile  south  of  Jerome.  General  Manager  Hull 
is  pushing  the  work  of  drifting.  Some  h'gli-grade 
ore  bodies  have  already  been  cross-cut  and  the  out- 
look appears  favorable  for  the  opening  up  of  an 
immense  ore  deposit. 

"There  are  at  present  several  valuable  properties 
in  the  Immediate  neighborhood  that  are  on  tlie 
verge  of  developing  into  paying  producers.” 

These  notes  from  the  Verde  Copper  district  prove 
the  dally  increasing  activity  in  mining  circles  in 
almost  every  direction  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  United 
Verde  mine.  They  also  demonstrate  that  the 
VERDE  GRANDE  COPPER  COMPANY  is  offering 
to  the  investing  public  a share  In  an  enterprise 
predestined  by  natural  conditions  to  meet  with  large 
success. 


Enormous  Incomes  Piled  Up  by  Investors 
In  Copper  Stocks. 

Tlie  greatest  money-making  opportunity  In  the 
world  today  is  in  the  Copiier  industry.  No  other 
industry  pays  such  immense  profits  on  tlie  amount 
invested;  and  in  no  other  Industry  is  tlie  demand 
for  the  product  so  urgent  and  so  certain  to  increase 
year  by  year. 

In  this  age  of  electricity  Copper  is  absolutely  In- 
dispensable. No  other  metal  can  take  its  place 
Nearly  one- third  of  the  world's  total  Copper  pro- 
duction is  requ.red  to  meet  the  demand  occasioned 
by  electrical  installations  for  the  generation  and 
transmission  of  power,  light  and  heat,  and  for  the 
operation  of  tlie  telegraph  and  telephone. 

Tlie  supply  of  the  metal  lias  been  wholly  inad 
equate  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

No  wonder  that  great  fortunes  have  been  made, 
and  are  still  being  made,  by  investments  in  Copper 
stocks.  But  those  who  have  made  these  profitable 
investments  are  the  ones  who  Ik) light  stock  when 
the  price  was  low,  aud  who  received  the  full  bene- 
fit of  every  advance. 

$100  invested  in  Greene  Consolidated  only  a few 
years  ago  Is  now  worth  $9,700. 

$100  invested  in  United  Verde  in  1S87  is  now 
worth  $30,000. 

Tlie  famous  Calumet  and  Arizona  Mine  within  a 
period  of  three  years  returned  to  its  stockholders 
over  $3  on  each  dollar  invest*  d. 

Great  fortunes  are  not  made  by  work  and  drudg- 
ery, but  by  prudent  investment.  THE  VERDE 
GRANDE  COI'UER  COMFANY  offers  you  tlie  op- 
portunity by  liecoming  a shareholder  in  this  great 
industry  to  make  large  profits,  the  same  as  others 
have  done.  B.v  acting  promptly  you  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity. 


ARIZONA’S  COPPER  WEALTH 
This  Territory  Now  Ahead  of  Michigan 
as  a Copper  Producer. 

It  lias  long  been  known  that  Arizona  is  a country 
extensively  underlaid  with  ore  beds  of  sulphide 
Copper. 

But  not  until  very  recently  has  the  investing 
public  begun  to  look  into  the  almost  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities of  Arizona  as  a Copper  country.  Less 
than  twenty  years  ago  tlie  famous  United  Verde 
Mine  was  opened  up  and  started  upon  its  career 
as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  Copper  mines.  Since 
then  Arizona  Copper  production  has  increased  by 
great  strides. 

Yavapai  County,  Arizona,  In  which  the  Verde 
Grande  is  located.  Is  now  tlie  recognized  center 
of  Arizona’s  Copper  min'ng  activity.  Tills  district 
lies  in  the  richest  Copper  region  In  tlie  world. 

The  Copper  output  of  Arizona  during  1905 
amounted  to  the  enormous  total  of  $40,000,000.  The 
output  for  1906  will  be  still  larger.  These  reeords 
place  Ar'zona  ahead  of  Michigan  as  a great  Cop- 
per producer. 

The  development  of  the  property  of  the  Verde 
Grande  Copper  Company  adjoining  the  world-famous 
United  Verde  Mine  will  mark  a new  era  in  Ari- 
zona's mining  history.  The  output  of  the  United 
Verde  lias  already  been  one  of  the  principal  factors 
in  placing  Arizona  among  tlie  front  ranks  of  the 
great  Copper  producers.  The  Verde  Grande,  oper- 
ating in  tlie  identical  ore  hill,  has  every  prospect 
of  returning  enormous  dividends  to  its  stockholders 

Thomas  W.  Lawson  says:  “Copper  stocks  offer 

the  biggest  opportunity  for  money-making  in  the 
world  today.”  We  believe  that  Arizona  is  the 
coming  Copper  country,  and  that  tlie  chance  to 
secure  VERDE  GRANDE  COPPER  STOCK  at  10 
cents  per  share  is  one  which  no  shrewd  Investor 
can  afford  to  overlook. 


Why  Verde  Grande  Stock  is  Sold  at  10c  Per  Share 


Experience  has  proven  that  with  a large  number  of  small  stockholders  sharing  tlie  profits  on  a pro  rata  basis,  share  and  share  alike,  each  one  is  far  more 
likely  to  get  a square  deal  than  if  a few  large  holders  get  control  and  manipulate  the  price  to  suit  themselves.  For  tlie  purpose  of  developing  this  magnificent  prop- 
erty, to  build  a smelter  and  secure  other  necessary  equipment,  to  sink  tunnels  and  shafts,  and  to  bring  tlie  mine  to  a dividend-paying  stage  at  an  early  date,  a limited 
amount  of  Verde  Grande  stock  is  now  offered  for  public  subscription  at  10  cents  per  share,  or  only  one-ten  th  of  its  par  value  of  $1  per  share.  As  soon  as  this  first 
block  is  taken  up,  tlie  price  will  be  advanced,  and  will  continue  to  be  advanced  until  it  eventually  reaches  par  and  goes  away  above  it. 


Join  With  Us  and  Help  Make  Another  United  Verde 

I.^8eud  ln  your  older  for  nn.v  amount  of  stock,  upwards  of  100  shares.  Remit  10  per  cent  cash 
with  your  order,  aud  pay  the  balance  In  nine  monthly  payments. 

By  this  plan  you  will  secure  your  whole  reset vation  ot  tlie  present  price  of  ten  cents  per 

share,  no  matter  how  much  the  price  may  have  advanced  ln  the  next  nine  mouths. 

0 received  for  less  titan  100  shares.  No  preferred  stock,  no  bonds.  All  stock  fully 

paid  and  non-assessnble,  par  value  of  $t.00.  The  stock  will  rapidly  advance  in  price,  hut  by  mak- 
ing your  reservation  large  you  will  he  getting  your  stock  nine  months  from  now  at  the  same  price 
as  now,  while  others  will  be  paying  several  times  wlmt  you  pay. 

Upon  completion  of  your  payments  certificate  will  he  issued  for  stock  purchased.  Should  you 

discontinue  payments  at  any  time  you  will  receive  certificate  for  number  of  shares  paid  for. 

In  order  to  place  Verde  Grand  stock  within  the  reach  of  all,  we  will  accept,  for  u limited  time 
only,  subscriptions  on  the  following  basis: 


$10.00  buys 
$20.00  buys 
$100.00  buys 
$500.00  buys 


100  shares  of 
200  shares  of 
1000  shares  of 
5000  shares  of 


stock,  payable 
stock,  payable 
stock,  payable 
stock,  payable 


$1.00  down  and 
$2.00  down  and 
$10.00  down  and 
$50.00  down  and 


$1.00  a month. 
$2.00  a month. 
$10.00  a month. 
$50.00  a mouth. 


Make  All  Remittances  Payable  to 

CHAS.  B.  RUDD,  Financial  Agent 

Bryant  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


MY  PERSONAL  GUARANTEE  TO  INVESTORS 

I would  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  ordering  AT  ONCE  the  full  amount  of  stock  that  you 
can  carry > 

Subscriptions  for  stock  at  the  present  price  are  coming  in  so  rapidly  that  the  allotment  will 
soon  he  exhausted. 

If  upon  investigation  and  within  30  days,  you  should  not  feel  entirely  satisfied  with  your 
Investment,  or  with  the  entire  truthfulness  of  all  the  representations  here  made,  I will  refund  your 
money  without  question  or  quibble. 

I also  give  you  my  personal  guarantee  to  sel!  your  stock  for  you  at  any  time  within  a year,  it 
for  any  reason  you  decide  that  you  do  not  care  to  keep  it. 

Only  by  prompt  action  can  you  take  advantage  of  this  magnificent  opportunity. 

CHAS.  B.  RUDD,  Financial  Agent. 

CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY. 

CHAS.  B.  RUDD,  Bryant  Bumbling. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  full  particulars  concerning  the  Verde  Grande  Cop- 
per Company  with  prospectus  showing  the  advantages  of  Arizona  as  an  invest- 
ment field,  views  of  the  Verde  Grande  property,  and  other  useful  information. 

Name  

Address  


Monthly  Pago 
Eighteen 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI  y“,&lS«*,8 


THE  ROOF  is  the  most  important  part  of 
any  building  you  own.  It  is  tho  part  that 
requires  careful  selection  of  materials  if 
you  wantto  prevent  leaks  and  repair  bills. 

Rust  and  decay  are  the  two  worst  ene- 
mies of  roofing,  and  the  matei  ial  that  will 
not  resist  these  makes  a poor  roof  and 
goon  causes  dissatisfaction. 

There  is  only  one  roofing  that  will  not 
rust  or  decay: 

miCP-TtloicL 

READY  ROOFING 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for 
this  only:  we  have  in  our  office  hundreds 
of  letters  from  persons  who  have  used  this 
roofing  for  years;  we  want  you  to  read  them. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a i oofing  that  is 
cheaper  in  price  than  tin  or  shingles  and 
will  outlast  either,  write  for  a copy  of  these 
letters,  also  FREE  samples  of  Mica-Noid. 
Asbestos  Mfg.  & Rooting  Co., 
a Carr  Street,  St.  Loula. 


WANTED 

10.000  Barrels  Fancy  Jonathan 
anti  Grimes’  Golilcn,  and  about  the 
same  quantity  of  later  varieties. 

Write  quick,  stating  varieties  an.l 
quantity  you  have  to  offer,  giving 
price  wanted.  We  mean  business. 

O.C.  Evans  & Co. 

205-7  Wyandotte  Street 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Apples 

Wanted 

WRITE  TO 

Callender -V&nderhoof 
Company 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


It’s  Your  Fault 

If  you  do  not  get  good  prices  for  your 
crops,  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Produce. 
Write  us  for  prices  on  what  you  grow 
or  handle. 

COYNE  BROS. 

100  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Sandusky  Cs  Co. 

Wholesale  Dealers  In 

FRUITS.  PRODUCE.  BUTTER,  EGOS, 
STRAWBERRIES  ANI>  GRAPES, 

IN  CAR  DOTS 

We  handle  Berry  Boxes,  Grape  Baskets, 
Egg  Case  Material,  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

116  South  3rd  and  115  Market  St., 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Apples  for  Sale  kSSC? 

Pr.voc*#  Red,  Jonathan.  Grimes'  Golden  a 
other  varieties  of  winter  apples  for  sale 
'trees;  quality  fine.  Many  other  orchards 
vicinity.  N.  1*.  Buck,  Wuverly,  La  fa  ye  f 
Co.,  Mo. 


Elmhurst  Nursery 

Grower  of  hlsrh  grade  shruhbery.  trees,  grapes, 
currants,  raspberry  and  strawberry  plants.  Our 
stock  Is  all  grown  on  new  black  land,  which 
makes  strong,  healthy  plants  with  plenty  of 
fibrous  roots.  A postal  will  get  our  prices. 

M.  K.  CHANDLER,  Argentine,  Knnana. 

FARM  DRAIN-TILE 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

Pella  Drain-Tile  Co.,  Pella,  Iowa 


Gardening  Department 


Short  Onion  Seed  Crop. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  there 
is  to  be  such  a short  crop  of  onion 
seed  again  this  year,  following  the 
short  crop  last  year.  I have  just  had 
a letter  from  the  largest  onion  seed 
grower  in  the  country,  and  he  states 
that  the  average  yield  will  not  exceed 
125  pounds  per  acre,  as  against  a nor- 
mal yield  of  500  pounds.  He  esti- 
mates that  the  red  varieties  will  be 
about  25  per  cent  of  a crop,  and  the 
yellows  worse  yet.  Contrary  to  the 
usual  conditions,  the  whites  are 
slightly  the  best,  being  possibly  35 
per  cent  of  a crop.  Of  course  the 
conditions  may  not  be  the  same  in 
other  growing  sections,  but  the 
chances  are  for  a very  short  supply. 
If  you  will  be  needing  any  great 
amount  next  season,  better  be  seeing 
about  it. 

One  trouble  of  a short  supply  like 
this  is  that  all  the  old  seed  left  over 
will  be  trotted  out  for  sale.  High 
prices  always  bring  out  lots  of  seed 
that  should  go  to  the  dump  instead. 
Better  buy  your  seed  early,  and  buy 
it  subject  to  a guarantee  as  to  ger- 
mination. Then  test  it  carefully  be- 
tween blotters,  and  if  it  does  not  test 
out  well,  reject  it.  Of  course  in  a 
short  crop  the  seed  is  all  liable  to  be 
lighter  than  common,  and  even  the 
new  seed  will  not  test  as  well  as  it 
should,  but  you  can  tell  pretty  easily 
if  it  is  old  seed.  I repeat  again,  buy 
it  early  and  buy  it  subject  to  test. 

it 

Beans  and  peas  will  be  the  best 
crop  in  years.  The  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  people  who  grow  the  beans 
and  peas  for  the  whole  country  have 
had  a good  season,  and  promise  full 
deliveries.  It  is  the  first  time  in  sev- 
eral years  that  wax  beans  have  been 
a full  crop.  Sweet  corn  will  also  be 
a full  crop.  Lots  of  the  vine  seeds, 
however,  will  be  short.  Cucumbers 
are  reported  to  be  very  short,  owing 
to  the  blight  and  aphis.  I think, 
however,  there  will  be  no  serious 
trouble  about  anything  but  the  onion 
seed. 

it 

Onion  sets  seem  to  be  a full  crop 
or  nearly  so,  and  I look  for  about 
ordinary  prices  on  them.  In  fact,  the 
tendency  seems  to  be  for  very  rea- 
sonable prices  in  nearly  all  kinds  of 
seeds  this  winter.  Bluegrass  is  one 
exception.  It  is  abnormally  high,  and 
is  evidently  being  manipulated  by  a 
trust  or  combine  of  dealers.  Its  pro- 
ducing area  is  limited,  and  a few  en- 
terprising dealers  managed  to  corner 
the  available  supply  before  any  one 
knew  what  they  were  up  to. 

I tried  a big  list  of  varieties  of 
onions  this  year  in  the  trial  grounds, 
but  I did  not  find  anything  better 
than  the  old  standbys.  For  a red 
onion  for  market  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  Large  Red  Globe.  It  is  also 
known  as  Southport  Red  Globe  and 
Minnesota  Red  Globe,  and  a very 
similar  variety  is  known  as  Red 
Globe  Weathersfield.  I have  found 
nothing  better  yet.  It  yields  well, 
keeps  well,  and  sells  well.  For  im- 
mediate market  the  Prizetaker  is  fine, 
but  it  will  not  keep  well  for  winter 
or  spring  sales.  It  is  very  large,  a 
heavy  yielder,  and  is  mild  in  flavor. 
For  a white  onion  the  Large  White 
Globe  is  the  best  for  general  market 
use.  For  early  sales  use  Silver  King, 
Silverskin  and  New  Queen.  They  do 
not  keep  well  nor  yield  very  well,  but 
are  fine  for  early  bunching. 

How  did  you  come  out  with  The 
“Garden  Huckleberry”  this  year?  I 
have  quite  a patch  of  them,  and  they 
look  fine,  but  I have  not  tried  cooking 
any  of  them.  They  are  totally  uneat- 
able raw.  They  outyield  anything  I 
ever  saw.  A friend  in  Oklahoma 
writes  that  the  true  name  of  them  is 
"Wllderberry,”  and  that  they  should 
be  given  that  name  generally.  A 
lady  in  the  same  state  writes  that 
they  are  fine  for  sauce  and  pies,  and 
that  they  should  be  more  generally 
grown.  But  she  winds  up  her  letter 
with,  “but  I would  rather  have 
peaches  or  apples.”  I believe  I would, 
too.  Buut  I think  that  for  a barren 
country  where  no  other  fruit  is  to  be 
had,  they  would  be  of  value,  for  they 
grow  very  quickly  and  yield  enor- 
mously. If  any  of  you  wish  to  try  it. 


you  are  welcome  to  a package  of  the 
seed  free. 

The  dahlias  are  just  in  their  glory 
now,  and  they  are  certainly  fine.  I 
don’t  think  they  quite  equal  the  gladi- 
olus, but  they  are  pretty  near  as  nice. 
They  can  be  grown  from  either  seed 
or  bulbs,  and  that  is  one  advantage. 
I have  them  both  ways,  and  lots  of 
nice  ones  in  both  lots.  Of  course,  the 
seedlings  are  mixed  and  you  never 
can  tell  what  you  will  get.  Prob- 
ably half  of  them  will  be  worthless. 
The  ones  from  bulbs  are  named  vari- 
eties, kept  separate,  and  are  nicer  on 
that  account.  They  multiply  rapid- 
ly, each  plant  making  a half  dozen  or 
so  of  bulbs  for  next  year.  They  can 
be  bought  reasonably,  generally  at 
10c  and  15c  each,  and  should  be 
planted  much  more  generally  than 
they  are.  Mine  have  been  blooming 
since  late  in  June,  and  have  bloomed 
steadily  all  the  time.  The  best  bloom- 
ers I have  had  are  Clifford  W.  Bur- 
ton, Snow  White  and  Pink  Waterlily. 
They  are  yellow,  white  and  red,  re- 
spectively, and  have  been  a mass  of 
color  all  summer. 

* 

I have  had  good  luck  with  water- 
melons this  year.  Never  had  better 
ones.  I took  a piece  of  rather  low 
land,  and  made  wide  furrows  10  feet 
apart.  Went  twice  in  a place  with  a 
16-inch  plow.  Then  I hauled  rotten 
mapure.  and  filled  these  furrows  full, 
and  plowed  the  dirt  back  on,  making 
a low,  broad  ridge)  On  this  I drilled 
two  rows  of  melons  about  two  feet 
apart,  so  that  neither  row  would  be 
right  over  the  manure  but  still  close 
to  it.  After  the  plants  were  up  nice- 
ly I thinned  them  to  one  plant  every 
two  feet.  Right  here  was  where  I 
fell  down.  It  was  too  thick.  They 
should  have  been  thinned  to  about 
five  feet  apart  in  the  row.  The  vines 
were  too  heavy  and  the  melons  a lit- 
tle too  small.  I never  saw  vines  grow 
as  they  did,  nor  melons  set  so  thick. 
We  have  been  selling  steady  since 
August,  and  they  look  about  as  thick 
as  ever. 

For  market  melons  I planted  near- 
ly all  Improved  Kleckley  Sweets.  This 
is  the  strain  I told  you  about  last 
year  that  I got  from  Rocky  Ford. 
It  is  much  like  the  original  Kleckley, 
but  better  in  several  minor  points.  I 
never  had  a melon  that  was  so  uni- 
formly good.  Then  I had  quite  a few 
Nabob.  They  are  the  best  real  large 
melon  I have  found.  Good  quuality, 
too,  but  not  so  good  as  Kleckley.  Then 
I had  my  trial  of  different  varieties. 
Every  variety  I could  get  hold  of.  I 
guess  fifty  or  over.  I put  in  lots  of 
time  studying  these  different  sorts, 
and  if  there  is  anything  you  want  to 
know  about  melons,  I feel  able  to  an- 
swer you.  Several  kinds  were  sent 
to  me  by  Fruit-Grower  readers.  Two 
yellow-fleshed  ones.  One  from  G.  W. 
Fields  of  Oklahoma  and  the  other  by 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Cordell  of  the  same  state. 
The  one  sent  by  Mrs.  Cordell  had 
very  curiously  marked  seeds,  and  is 
quite  a curiosity.  I do  not  consider 
the  yellow-meated  melons  equal  to 
the  others  for  eating. 

I am  trying  an  interesting  experi- 
ment with  corn  this  year.  I took 
about  80  ears  of  corn,  the  best  I could 
find,'  many  of  them  prize-winning 


95  BUYS  THE  NEW  IMPROVED 
^ MODEL  K ECONOMY  HAND 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 


400-pound  per  hour  capacity. 


the 

best  separator  made  in  the  world,  pro- 
vided we  receive  your  order  within  30  days. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  S“7hias„‘$ 

send  to  us  and  we  will  send  this  big  400- 
pound  per  hour  capacity,  New  Im- 
proved, Model  K Economy  Hand 
Cream  Separator  by  freight.  C.  O.  D.. 
subject  to  examination.  Examine  It 
at  your  nearest  railroad  station,  and 


if  you  are  convinced  it  is  the  equal 
of  any  separator  you  can  buy 
anywhere  for  Si 00.00.  then  pay 


the  railroad  agent  our  special  thirty-day 
offer  price  $24.95  and  freight  charges. 
The  separator  we  ighs  about  200  pounds 
and  the  freight  will  average  about  $1.00 
for  each  500  miles. 

TAKE  THE  SEPARATOR 

UHMF  give  it  a thorough  trial, com- 
IlUlYlLj  pare  it  with  any  other  sep- 
arator made,  and  if  you  do  not  find 
this  new.  big,  400-pound  per  hour 
Model  K Economy  Hand  Cream  Separator  will 
skim  closer,  skim  colder  milk,  run  easier,  clean  easier, 
and  handle  better  than  any  other  separator  made  regard- 
less of  name  or  price,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  it  will 
outwear  any  other  separator  made,  if  you  are  not  con- 
vinced it  is  in  every  way  the  highest  grede  cream  sepa- 
rator made  in  the  world,  you  can,  any  time  after  giving 
it  the  most  thorough  trial  for  any  part  of  60  days, 
return  it  to  us  at  our  expense  and  we  will  immediately 
return  your  S24.95  together  with  any  freight  charges  paid  by  you. 

THIS  OFFER  Is  GOdD  ONLY  F(Hr 


OH  RAYQ  To  get  this  new.  big,  400-pound  per 
OU  UHlOi  hour  capacity  Model  K New  Improved 
Economy  Separator  for  only  $24.95,  less  than  one- 
half  the  price  for  which  separators  are  sold  to  dealers 
in  carload  lots,  and  one-fourth  the  'price  at  which 
inferior  separators  are  sold  at  retail,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  extraordinary  $24.95  price  WE  MUST 
RECEIVE  YOUR  ORDER  WITHIN  30  DAYS. 
UUC  11 A ||C  0 non  °f  these  new  big  400  pounds  per 
tf  C TIM  v KL  Of  UUU  hour  caprcity  Model  K Economy 
Separators  on  hand  and  as  a most  extraordinary  offer 
and  inducement  to  dispose  of  them  all  w ithin  30  days 
we  make  this  astonishing  offer.  Send  no  money.  Pay 
the  S24.95  to  the  railroad  aeent  after  ti  e machine  has 
been  received,  then  try  it  60  days  and  if  the  separator 
Is  notentirelv  satisfactory  return  it  to  us  and  get  your  money  back. 
TUIC  CCDADATHD  is  covered  by  a written,  bind- 
I nlo  OLrAnA  I Ull  ing  20-year  guarantee.  We 
will  always  furnish  you  repairs  in  the  years  to  come. 
We  guarantee  the  machine  to  do  everything  that  any 
other  separator  will  do  and  do  it  easier  and  better. 
Don't  wait  until  next  spring  and  then  pay  §75.00  or 
S 100.00  for  an  inferior  machine.  Send  us  your  order 
immediately.  Your  order  must  reach  us  within  30 
days  to  get  the  benefit  of  our  S24.95  price  on  this  big 
400  pounds  per  hour  rapacity  Model  K Economy 
Separator,  the  best  separator  made  in  the  world.  If 
you  don’t  order  this  Big  Machine  at  §24.95,  don't  fail 
to  write  for  our  free  Cream  Separator  Catalogue.  Address. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  Chicago. 


Grow  Mushrooms 


For  Big  and  Quick  Profits. 

Small  Capital  to  Start.  A Safe  Business. 

Iam  the  largest  grower  in  America.  Ten  years 
experience  enables  me  to  give  practical  Instruc- 
tion in  the  business  worth  many  dollars  to  you. 

No  matter  what  your  occupation  is  or  where 
you  are  located,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
a thorough  knowledge  of  this  paying  business. 

Seud  for  Free  Book  giving  particulars  and  in- 
formation, how  to  start,  cost,  etc.  Address 
JACKSON  MUSHROOM  FARM 
Dept.  55  3243  N.  Western  Ave..  Chicago,  Illinois. 


PILKBTSBN  Ningrar  co 

tf*- 


produces  big  re- 
turns. Why  not  grow 
It  In  your  gardens?  Our 
method  Is  valuable.  Write  tor 
literature  and  see.  Address  St.  Ans- 
gar,  lowa.  Dept.  B.  Est.  1878. 


f_au0isy?hekbneosT ame  Seed  Potatoes  for  Fall  Shipment 

to  get  your  seed  Jl ' ■■ Jl -**-1- *-‘-'7— p ,,, 


potatoes? 


They  are  better — 
and  cheaper. 


Besides  you  have 
them  there  ready  in 
the  spring  when 
you  want  to  plant. 

Early'  potatoes 


should  be  planted 
in  March,  but  you 
can't  ship  them  In 
that  early. 

You  can  ship  them 
In  now,  though,  and 
when  March  comes 
you  are  fixed. 

Mv  White  Early 
making 
a big  yield  and  I 


have  more  than  my  cellars  will  hold,  so  1 will  maKe  you  a price 
SI  60  per  hu.  for  shipment  this  fall. 


They  are  the  earliest  potato  grown  and  the  best  yielder.  One  year 
I got  a carload  from  an  acre,  but  1 don't  dare  tell  that  very  often.  I 
have  tried  over  1 00  va rietles  of  earl v potatoes,  and  kept  this  one  as  the 
best.  I grow  thousands  of  “Bushels  "of  them  and  they  are  the  finest 
pot  a toes  you  ever  saw.  Remember,  51  on  per  bu.  for  fall  shipment, 

i uey  will  cost  you  more  in  the  spring,  quality  and  safe  arrival  guar- 
anteed. I can  also  supply  Early  Michigan,  Banner,  and  Early  Ohio  at 
the  same  price.  HENRY  FIELD  .Seedsman  [Drawer  1 5]  Shenandoah,  la. 
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Monthly 

Minot. 


show  ears,  and  planted  each  ear  sep- 
arately, or  rather,  I planted  just  half 
the  ear.  The  other  half  I am  saving 
for  planting  next  year.  All  the  ears 
are  of  course  carefully  numbered,  and 
after  harvest  I will  know  just  what 
each  ear  did  in  the  way  of  yield,  free- 
dom from  nubbins,  and  so  on  through 
t-he  list  of  good  points.  Then  I will 
choose  the  ten  ears  that  make  the 
best  record,  all  things  considered,  and 
take  them  as  the  basis  of  a new  strain 
of  corn.  The  half  ears  that  I have 
will  make  a good  fair  amount  to 
start  with,  as  the  ten  half  ears  will 
plant  half  an  acre.  The  beauty  of 
saving  the  half  ear  is  that  I have  an 
absolute  “performance  record  from 
the  other  half.”  Of  course  I might 
have  planted  the  whole  ears  and 
saved  seed  from  the  rows  that  did 
best,  but  they  might  be  crossed  up 
with  the  poorest  ear  in  the  field,  and 
that  would  spoil  the  whole  plan.  This 
way  I am  sure  of  what  I am  getting. 

it 

I photographed  the  ears  before  I 
started  in,  and  I am  going  to  see  if 
there  is  any  relation  between  yield 
and  appearance.  In  other  words,  I 
am  going  to  see  if  I can  tell  from  the 
looks  of  an  ear  whether  it  will  be  a 
good  yielder  or  not.  I have  the  ears 
picked  out  that  I think  from  their 
looks  will  make  the  big  yields,  and 
I will  be  able  to  see  now  if  my  judg- 
ment is  good.  Maybe  I will  show  you 
photographs  later  on  of  the  best  and 
poorest  ears  as  determined  by  the 
field  test. 

it 

Don’t  forget  that  the  best  way  to 
get  early  spring  onions  is  to  set  out 
the  small  sets  in  the  fall.  Last  of 
this  month  is  the  proper  time.  Get 
the  ground  in  nice  shape,  same  as  you 
would  in  the  spring,  and  put  in  the 
sets  in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  any 
common  winter  they  will  live 
through  with  no  protection,  but  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  put  on  a light 
coat  of  mulching.  You  can  use  either 
the  winter  top  sets  or  the  regular  bot- 
tom sets.  The  latter  will  bottom  down 
and  make  big  onions  early  in  the 
summer,  if  you  do  not  pull  them  for 
bunching  early.  The  winter  sets  can 
be  bought  for  about  $1.75  per 
bushel,  and  the  bottom  sets  for  about 
$2.00. 

% 

If  you  are  thinking  of  getting  a 
new  start  in  seed  potatoes,  now  Is 
the  time  of  year  to  lay  them  in.  It 
is  much  safer  shipping  them  now 
than  in  the  spring,  and  you  will  re- 
ceive them  in  good  order.  Then 
when  spring  comes  you  will  have 
them  on  hand  all  ready  to  plant. 
You  can  usually  get  them  cheaper 
now,  too.  You  will  find  that  it  will 
be  much  more  satisfactory  all  around 
than  buying  in  the  spring. 

Potatoes  are  a hobby  of  mine,  and 
I have  made  more  money  off  of  them 
than  any  other  truck  crop,  unless  pos- 
sibly strawberries.  I have  never  lost 
money  on  a crop  of  them  yet.  I have 
sold  all  the  way  from  20c  per  bushel 
to  $1.25,  and  made  good  profit  at  both 
prices.  The  best  crop  I ever  grew 
was  11,000  bushels  on  30  acres.  That 
was  in  1902.  One  acre  that  year  I 
had  557  bushels  on;  a good  big  car- 
load. This  year  I have  an  average  of 
only  about  150  bushels  per  acre,  but 
we  are  getting  good  prices  for  them. 
I believe  that  one  year  with  another 
they  are  the  best  paying  crop  a man 
can  grow.  HENRY  FIELD. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

^ ^ it 

Attendance  at  State  Fairs. 

Reports  from  the  various  state  fairs 
which  have  been  held  this  year  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  attendance  has 
been  larger  than  usual.  This  indi- 
cates two  things: 

First,  that  the  farmers  are  anxious 
to  benefit  themselves  by  learning 
what  their  fellows  are  doing,  and 

Second,  that  the  farmers  have 
money  with  which  to  take  trips  away 
from  home. 

The  attendance  at  these  fairs, 
therefore,  is  a good  sign.  And,  real- 
ly, if  the  fairs  are  kept  clean  and 
free  from  objectionable  features,  they 
should  be  well  attended,  and  should 
be  educational  to  all  who  attend.  The 
tendency  now  is  to  make  the  fairs 
cleaner  and  better,  and  farmers  are 
encouraging  this  tendency.  The 
gambling  devices  are  being  eliminated 
and  the  cheap  side-shows  are  becom- 
ing fewer.  The  Missouri  State  Fair, 
while  one  of  the  newest  of  these  ex- 


positions has  perhaps  done  more  along 
this  line  than  any  of  the  others.  From 
the  first  gambling  games  and  drink- 
ing saloons  have  been  barred  from 
the  Missouri  State  Fair  grounds,  and 
this  example  is  being  followed  by 
others.  It  was  claimed  for  a long 
time  that  the  fairs  could  not  be  made 
a success  without  these  accompani- 
ments— but  the  Missourians  have 
proved  that  this  is  not  the  case. 


^ 


Maryland  Physician  Cures  Himself — 
Dr.  Fisher  Says:  “Cuticura  Rem- 
edies Possess  True  Merit.” 


“My  face  was  afflicted  with  eczema 
in  the  year  1897.  I used  the  Cuticura 
Remedies,  and  was  entirely  cured.  I 
am  a practicing  physician,  and  very 
often  prescribe  Cuticura  Resolvent  and 
Cuticura  Soap  in  cases  of  eczema,  and 
they  have  cured  where  other  formulas 
have  failed.  I am  not  in  the  habit  of 
endorsing  patent  medicines,  but  when 
I find  remedies  possessing  true  merit, 
such  as  the  Cuticura  Remedies  do,  I 
am  broad-minded  enough  to  proclaim 
their  virtues  to  the  world.  I have 
been  practicing  medicine  for  sixteen 
years,  and  must  say  I find  your  Rem- 
edies A No.  1.  You  are  at  liberty  to 
publish  this  letter.  G.  M.  Fisher,  M. 
D.,  Big  Pool,  Md.,  May  24,  1905.” 

^ ^ ^ 

Paraffine  Hints  for  tlie  Housewife. 

Many  of  the  cares  that  once  made  heavier 
the  housewife’s  burden  are  vanishing  before  her 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  possibil- 
ities of  refined  Paraffine  as  a labor-saver 

Paraffine  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  w"x 
products.  Its  small  cost  is  making  it  wonder- 
fully iiopular,  and  the  up-to-date  housewife 
finds  It  almost  indispensable. 

She  preserves  her  jellies  and  jams  by  pouring 
a little  melted  paraffine  over  the  top  of  the 
contents  of  each  glass.  The  paraffine  in  cool- 
ing. forms  a perfect  air-tight  seal  that  prevents 
mould  and  assures  cleanliness.  It  saves  the 
bother  of  cutting  papers  and  fitting  lids,  as  co 
other  cover  is  necessary. 

Another  and  somewhat  similar  use  for  par- 
affine is  for  sealing  fruit  jars  after  the  lid  has 
been  screwed  on.  As  every  woman  knows,  a 
defective  rubber,  careless  handling,  or  any  cause 
for  the  admission  of  air  results  in  a can  if 
spoiled  fruit.  She  can  Insure  every  can  of  her 
fruit  bv  Inverting  the  can  after  the  lid  is 
screwed  on,  and  dipping  into  a pan  of  melted 
paraffine. 

A teaspoonful  of  melted  paraffine  stirred  into 
the  hot  starch  improves  the  gloss  and  prevents 
the  sticking  of  the  iron,  while  half  a cupful 
of  chipped  paraffine  mixed  with  the  soap  on 
wash-day  is  a wonderful  saver  of  labor. 

The  highest  grade  of  paraffine  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  for  household  u«e, 
and  is  sold  by  most  grocers.  It  is  a beautiful 
translucent  wax.  tasteless  and  odorless.  It  Is 
put  up  in  moulded  cakes,  of  about  one  pound 
each,  and  neatly  wrapped.  Full  directions  for 
use  with  each  cake. 


How  to  Hsitil  Heavy  Loads. 

It  is  said  that  when  common  grease  is  used 
on  the  axles  of  a wagon,  nearly  half  the  power 
necessary  to  move  it  is  used  to  overcome  fric- 
tion. If  tills  is  the  case,  the  use  of  the  best 
axle  grease  is  nearly  as  important  as  a good 
horse.  On  the  other  hand,  an  axle  grease  that 
‘•gums”  is  nearly  as  bad  as  none  at  all, 

A very  clever  Idea  to  reduce  friction  and 
make  it  easier  to  haul  heavy  loads  Is  a mixture 
of  ground  mica  and  mineral  grease  which  is 
manufacured  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  and  sold 
everywhere  under  the  name  of  Mica  Axle 
Grease.  This  is  the  most  i>erfeot  lubricant  for 
all  kinds  of  wagons.  The  reason  is.  that  the 
finely  ground  mica  in  the  mixture  forms  a thin 
surface  or  coating  on  the  axle,  that  Is  aim  rst 
frictionless.  It  smoothes  over  and  fills  up  any 
roughness  or  irregular  surface  on  the  axle, 
mak  ng  an  almost  glass  like  bearing.  'Hie 
practical  result  as  a load  lightener  is  wonderful. 
Furthermore,  after  this  coating  of  mica  has 
formed  on  an  axle,  only  a very  small  <juant:t.v 
of  axle  grease  need  be  used,  thus  making  its 
use  a decided  economy. 

Mica  Axle  Grease  is  put  up  In  convenient 
tin  lw»xes,  and  Is  sold  nearly  everywhere  in 
hardware  and  general  stores.  It  saves  horse- 
flesh. money  and  time. 
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THE  G.  J.  EMENY  CO.,  FULTON,  N.  Y. 


REWARD!  REWARD! 

Reward  only  comes  to  those  who  give  a 
service,  but  we  wish  to  at  once  get  into  cor- 
respondence with  some  of  the  best  fruit- 
growers, and  If  you  will  send  us  the  names 
of  10  of  the  best  of  your  section,  we  will  as 
a reward  to  you  send  our  catalogue  and  a 
due  bill  for  $1.00  worth  of  anything  you  may 
select.  Write  at  once. 

THE  WOLVERINE  NURSERIES, 

G.  E.  Prater,  Jr.,  Prop.,  Puw  Paw,  Mich. 


NEWTON’S  Heave  ano  Cough  Cure 

A VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

14  years  sale.  One  to  two  cans 
mil  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
,f  can.  of  flealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  tor  booklet. 

TbeNew  ton  Remedy  C’o., Toledo, O. 


FRUIT  FARMS  AND  FRUIT  LAND  FOR  SAL 

This  department  Is  for  the  benefit  of  Fruit-Grower  readers  who  wish  to  bay,  aell  ot 
lease  farm  lands.  All  advertisements  of  this  nature  will  Ik*  Inserted  for  a charge  >f  2 
cents  per  word,  each  Initial  and  number  to  .omit  as  a word.  No  display  type  will  t>e 
used  In  ads  which  are  accepted  at  tills  reduced  rate,  and  all  charges  must  Ik*  pah!  In 
advance.  The  rate  of  2 cents  per  word  Is  for  each  Insertion.  Count  the  words  when  send- 
ing your  advertisement  and  the  cost  can  be  easily  ascertained. 

THE  FR TIT-GROWER  CO.,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm,  2%  miles  from 
town;  good  house  and  barn;  woven  wire  hog- 
proof  fence;  2,000  apples,  GOO  peach  trees. 
Address  Fruit  Farm,  care  The  Fruit-Grower, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


HOLLYWOOD  FRUIT  FARM— Seven  m les 
north  of  Tyler.  Smith  Co.,  the  banner  fruit  ano 
truck  county  of  Eastern  Texas;  mile  from  sta 
tion,  on  public  road;  118  acres  all  under  6-wIrf 
fence,  In  perfect  state  of  cultivation;  three 
houses,  two  packing  sheds,  tool  ami  poultry 
houses:  Bermuda  pasture,  running  water,  several 
springs;  10.000  bearing  trees.  350  Kelffer  pears, 
five  acres  strawberries,  plums,  grapes,  etc. 
Awarded  Silver  Medal  World’s  Fair.  Reason 
for  selling,  other  business  requires  my  attention 
A bargain  if  sold  at  once.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress C.  A.  Hotchkiss,  Swan,  Smith  Co.,  Texas 


90-acre  fruit  and  stock  farm,  one  mile  from 
town  in  fruit  licit  of  Tennessee.  Illinois  Central 
R.  R. ; 27  acres  of  Elberta  peaches,  early  and 
late  apples.  Wild  Goose  and  Japanese  plums; 
2 acres  in  strawberries;  nice  residence,  c wo 
bams:  fine  truck  and  early  vegetable  land. 
Price.  $3.000 — a bargain.  E.  V.  Guy,  Bradford. 
Tennessee. 


155-acre  Fruit  and  Nursery  Farm,  adjo’nlng 
Crescent,  Okla.,  one-half  mile  from  depot:  7 
acres  berries;  11-room  house;  good  waterworks, 
deep,  rich  soil,  oak  timber;  thriving  nursery 
trade  goes  with  farm:  improvements  worth 

$0.C00.  A snap  at  $8,000  if  taken  soon;  easy 
terms.  J.  T.  Pfrimmer,  Crescent,  Okla. 


FOR  SALE — 285  acres  of  first-class  fruit 
and  farming  land  at  Marshall.  Searcy  Co.,  Ark.: 
6,000  peach  trees  four  years  old;  apples,  cher- 
ries. plums  and  berries.  No  better  bargain  in 
all  the  fruit  belt  of  Northern  Arkansas.  For 
price  and  terms  address  W.  F.  Reeves,  Har 
rison.  Ark. 


FOR  SALE — Will  sell  m.v  valuable  10-acre 
fruit  and  truck  farm  for  one-half  its  real  value; 
1 mile  to  center  of  city  of  7.000;  best  market 
known  for  fruit,  truck  and  honey.  Write  for 
particulars  and  price.  J.  B.  Douglas,  Mena, 
Arkansas. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm.  110  aero*.  1 14  mlUs 
from  Eld  red.  111.;  2.500  apple.  2.200  poach,  Just 
coming  into  l»enrlng:  two  houses,  barns,  etc. 
For  terras  address  J.  S.  Smith,  owner,  Buf- 
falo, 111. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  In  real  estate 
In  Grand  Valley,  the  famous  peaeh.  apple  and 
pear  growing  section  of  Western  Colorado.  Or- 
chards here  8 years  old  net  the  growers  from 
$500  to  $700  per  acre.  The  climate  is  the  best 
In  the  world,  and  Is  a specific  for  lung  and 
throat  troubles  and  asthma.  Write  us  for  In- 
formation. The  Home  Loan  & Investment  Co., 
357  Main  St.,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


ORCHARD  FOR  SALE — Four  hundred  acres 
In  Etowah  Co.,  Ala.;  200  acres  improved  and 
set  to  17.000  bearing  fruit  trees,  mostly  El- 
bertn : 5.000  apple  trees.  5 years  old.  On 

mountain.  1.300  feet  above  sea  level:  railroad 
crosses  mountain  and  runs  through  place;  good 
packing  bouse  at  railroad  station.  Peaches, 
apples,  cantaloupes,  pears,  plums  and  berries 


of  all  kinds  grow  and  mature  to  perfeetlon. 
Terms,  one- third  cash,  balance  In  1.  2.  3 and  4 
years,  with  8 |»er  cent  Interest  per  annum.  Rea- 
son for  selling,  have  too  much  press  of  other 
business.  A fine  property  for  the  right  man. 
For  price  write  C.  W.  Ewing.  Gadsden,  Ala. 

Farm  and  Orchard  Land  In  best  fruit  section 
of  Missouri — $4  to  $8.  Ed  C.  Baumann,  Spring- 
field.  Mo. 


Unimproved  land  Is  fruit  belt  of  East  Texas, 
$5  to  $10;  Improved  $10  to  $20.  Write  your 
wants  to  J.  N.  DAVIS,  Peach.  Texas. 


Free  GOV’  Lands 

Write  to  C.  L.  Sea  graves.  General  Coloni- 
zation Agent,  A.,  T.  & S.  F.  Ry.,  1117  Rail- 
way Exchange,  Chicago,  for  free  copy  of  new 
folder,  telling  all  about  Government  lands 
along  the  Santa  Fe  In  western  Kansas,  east- 
ern Colorado.  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia. subject  to  homestead  entry. 

In  that  region  are  millions  of  unoccupied 
acres.  Much  of  this  land  can  he  Irrigated, 
or  crops  grown  under  the  Campbell  system 
of  “dry  farming.” 

It  costs  you  only  a postal  card  to  find 
out  the  facts. 

SOUTHWEST  AND 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


$500 

Cash  or  Time 

Buys  a 

FARM 

In  Virginia 

With  cozy  new  3*room  cottage  like  cut,  and  25 
acres  for  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Only 
two  miles  from  the  live  town  of  Waverly,  on 
N.  & W.  Ry.,  midway  between  Norfolk  and 
Richmond.  Delightful  climate,  abundant  water, 
unexcelled  markets  for  produce.  Splendid 
social  advantages.  “Go  South, — Young  Man  I’* 
Write  today  for  Booklets,  lists  of  bargains  in 
farms,  lowest  excursion  rates,  etc, 

F.  H.  LaBaume,*Norfoik  & weetera  Ry.  Dcp.  Si  Roinokt,  l|| 

GRAND 

ISLAND 

ROUTE 

Double  DaJly  Service 

with  new  80-foot,  Acetylene  Gas-Lighted  Pnll- 
man  Chair  Cars  (seats  free),  and  Standard  Pull- 
man Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  on  night  trains  and 
Pullman  High-Back  Seat  Coaches  on  day  trains, 
between  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph.  Mo.; 
Hiawatha,  Seneca,  Marysville.  Kan..  Falrbury, 
Fairfield.  Hastings  and  Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Connections  made  at  Kansas  City  for  all 
points  East,  South  and  West. 

At  Grand  Island  direct  connections  are  made 
with  Union  Pacific  fast  trains  for  California 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Through  Berth 
Tickets  Sold. 

S.  M.  ADSIT, 

Gen'l  Pass.  Agent.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Piedmont,  Virginia,  orchard:  will 
sell  300  acres  fine  land,  commercial  apple  or- 
chard. 6.000  trees:  netted  $5,000  hist  year;  fine 
water  power  on  place:  near  railroad.  Write  for 
particulars.  Address  J.  n.  Rangeley.  Stuart.  Va. 


For  Sale  bv  Owners 

Farm  and  town  property  at  New  Plymouth.  In 
Payette  Valley,  Idaho.  Address  Russell  Carrier, 
405  Pierce  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


For  Sale! 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  HOME.  RESORT 
OR  INVESTMENT. 


At  West  Point,  Miss.,  one  fine  early  peach  or- 
chard. 5.000  trees;  one  magnificent  Japan  plum 
orchard.  8.000  trees:  both  full  bearing;  for  sale 
cheap,  because  of  disagreement  between  own- 
ers. New  modern  buildings:  three  railroads; 

great  money-makers;  healthiest  climate  In  the 
United  States.  Also  two  alfalfa  and  cotton 
farms.  For  further  Information  address 
R.  P.  MARSH, 

Unity  Building;.  Bloomington,  III. 


Before  Y on  Invest 

a dollar  in  anything  get  my  liook  “How  to 
Judge  Investments.”  It  tells  you  all  al>ou* 
everyth  ng  you  should  know  la* fore  making  any 
kind  of  an  Investment,  either  for  a .large  or 
small  amount.  This  book  gives  the  soundest 
advice  and  may  save  yon  many  dollars.  Send 
two- cent  stamp  for  a copy:  do  It  now.  Send 
your  name  and  address  and  get  the  Investors' 
Review  for 

Three  Months  Free 

Tills  will  keep  you  reliably  [posted  on  various 
kinds  of  investments.  Address 

EDITOR  INVESTORS’  REVIEW, 
1?>34  Gaff  Chicago,  111. 


13  WEEKS  FREE 

Or  15  Months  for  Only  $1.00 


Fine  Fruit  Farm  The  Kansas  Farmer 


Orchard  farm  for  sale,  near  Mt.  Sol  man 
Cherokee  Co..  Texas;  In  the  famous  fruit  and 
truck  belt:  80  acres  young  bearing  Elbertas 
conceded  by  all  to  be  “the  best  orchard  I’ve 
seen.”  In  separate  tracts.  100  acres  each.  $5* 
per  acre;  all  together.  $50  per  acre.  Rea  sod 
for  selling,  owner  lias  other  business.  Address 
S.  H.  MOORE,  Georgetown,  Texas. 

20o/;-Do”YouWant-2O^ 

an  investment  In  real  estate  that  will  make 
you  20%  per  annum  for  the  next  five  years? 
Our  orchard  lands  pay.  Re-read  your  September 
Fruit-Grower,  then  write  for  the  details  of  the 
North  Fork  Country  to 

CLINE  & HUFTY,  Paonia.GIo. 


Let  Me  Sell  Your  Farm 

If  it  is  a desirable  prnperiv  and  your 
price  Is  reasonable,  I CAN  SELL  IT. 

More  taomeseekers  and  land  b^jeia  go 
througb  and  st  pp  off  at  Kansas  City 
than  any  01  bei  Hve  cities.  Can  send 
buyers  to  look  at  property  anywhere 
If  desired  and  owner  can  make  deal, 
paying  my  commission  from  proceeds. 

Send  description  and  state  rash  price. 

/F  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY 

Write  Me  Your  Wants. 

GLENN  REALTY  CO. 

351  K.C.  Lite  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


The  “old  reliable”  Kansas  Farm**, 
established  In  1863,  the  best  genuine 
Agricultural  weekly  paper  In  the  West. 
It  solves  the  problems  for  tf^e  busy 
farmer.  It  helps  and  Interests  every 
member  of  the  farmer's  family.  It  has 
12  regular  departments.  Its  contribu- 
tors are  expert  authorities.  It  contains 
24  to  32  pages  each  week.  Sent  on 
trial  three  months  free.  Test  1L  Clip 
the  coupon  below. 


THE  KANSAS  FARMER  CO., 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

I accept  your  trial  offer  to  new 
subscribers  to  send  me  the  Kansas 
Farmer  three  months  free.  At  the 
end  of  the  three  months  I will  eith- 
er send  $1.00  for  a full  year  from 
that  date  or  write  you  to  stop  the 
paper,  and  you  are  to  make  no 
charge  for  the  three  months’  trial. 

Name 

P.  O 

Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 
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HO  NT.  TALK 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth 
Motherby  Add/ ess  all  com- 
munications to  "H-  me  'Ed- 
itor, The  Fruit-Grolver.  " 


Don’t  Forget  Our  Prize  Offers. 

Our  women  folks  are  urged  to  read 
again  the  offer  we  made  last  month, 
in  which  we  told  them  of  some  prizes 
we  will  give  for  best  articles  along 
certain  lines.  Perhaps  we  had  bet- 
ter repeat  this  offer,  so  it  will  be 
clear  to  everyone: 

We  want  our  women  folks  to  tell 
how  they  lightened  the  work  about 
the  household.  What  labor-saving  ma- 
chines have  been  used,  and  what  are 
the  results.  The  first  articles  will  be 
published  in  November  issue,  and 
will  refer  to  washing  machines. 

For  the  best  article  on  “The  Wash- 
ing Machine  in  the  Home”  we  will 
pay  $2  cash;  for  the  second  best,  $1, 
and  for  the  third  best  a year’s  sub- 
scription to  The  Fruit-Grower. 

There  was  a time  when  washing 
machines  were  not  a success,  and 
many  people  acquired  a prejudice/ 
against  them  at  that  time.  Now, 
however,  there  are  many  good  ma- 
chines on  the  market,  and  they  ought 
to  be  more  generally  used.  For  that 
reason,  we  want  to  hear  from  our 
friends  who  have  used  machines;  tell 
us  just  how  they  work,  what  kind  of 
machine  it  is,  etc.,  and  then  you  will 
be  able  to  help  some  of  those  who 
have  not  appreciated  the  improve- 
ment which  has  been  made  in  these 
machines.  Sit  right  down,  sisters, 
and  write  your  experience,  for  these 
articles  ought  to  reach  this  office  not 
later  than  October  15. 

Other  prizes  of  $2,  $1  and  the  sub- 
scription will  be  given  for  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  best  articles  on  “My 
Pet  Kitchen  Contrivance,”  these  to 
be  published  in  November  also,  if  we 
have  room.  There  are  many  con- 
trivances which  are  used  in  our 
kitchens,  which  save  steps  for  the 
housekeeper,  and  we  want  to  know 
about  them.  These  contrivances  can 
be  either  home-made  or  “boughten,” 
and  we  want  the  articles  describing 
them  to  be  brief  and  to  the  point. 
Don’t  think  any  device  is  too  simple 
to  describe,  for  there  are  thousands 
of  kitchens  practically  barren  of  all 
these  labor-saving  contrivances. 

In  December  we  want  to  discuss 
kitchen  cabinets  and  bread-making* 
machines,  and  prizes  will  be  awarded 
as  announced  for  the  other  articles. 
Tell  us  about  the  help  you  have  re- 
ceived in  this  way.  These  articles 
ought  to  reach  this  office  not  later 
than  November  15,  and  for  fear  you 
may  forget  it,  you  had  better  write 
your  experience  now. 

Limit  the  articles  to  500  words,  and 
give  our  women  the  benefit  of  your 
experience.  MRS.  MOTHERBY. 

it 

Mother’s  Vacation. 

Sisters,  what  about  your  vacation? 
Have  you  had  one  this  year?  Are 
you  going  to  take  one?  If  so,  when? 
Where?  How?  These  are  all  very  im- 
portant questions,  but  here  comes  the 
most  important  of  all:  If  not,  why 
not? 

Every  year  knowledge  increases 
with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  vaca- 
tions. There  is  no  need  to  urge  along 
that  line.  We  know  without  being 
told  that  we  need  a change.  Why 
don’t  we  take  a vacation?  I wish 
I might  hear  from  a dozen  of  you  on 
that  subject.  I wish  you  would  sit 
down  and  write  out  the  reason  why 
you  have  never  taken  time  to  rest 
since  you  went  into  your  home  as  a 
bride.  1 believe,  when  you  came  to 
putting  your  reasons  into  written 
words,  you  would  discover  that  they 
were  really  no  reasons  at  all. 

Just  think!  If  you  were  to  die, 
this  very  day,  drop  out  of  life  with- 
out warning  or  preparation,  your  lit- 
tle world  would  not  stop  moving. 
There  would  be  a change,  some  sor- 
row, some  discomfort,  some  arrange- 
ment, and  then  things  would  move  in 
a new  rut,  and  you  would  gradually 
be  forgotten.  Why  not  pretend  that 
you  have  died,  so  far  as  your  every- 
day duties  are  concerned?  Why  not 
go  off  somewhere,  and  let  the  house 
and  family  take  care  of  itself — just 
as  would  be  the  case  if  you  were  to 
die,  or  suddenly  become  helpless? 
Think  how  hard  it  would  be  for  atl 
concerned  if  you  were  to  become  an 
invalid,  or  insane — how  much  easier 
for  them  to  get  along  without  you 
now,  for  a little  while,  knowing  that 


you  were  away  taking  a much  needed 
rest,  and  that  you  would  return  feel- 
ing that  home  is  the  best  place  in  the 
world,  and  that  your  duties  are  not 
half  as  hard  as  you  thought  them  be- 
fore you  had  your  vacation. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  wife  of  a 
farmer  to  leave  home  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  I do  not  believe  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  average  wo- 
man to  find  some  time  during  the 
year  for  the  much  needed  vacation. 
I do  know  that  the  average  woman 
imagines  that  it  is  impossible,  and  I 
also  know  how  strong  are  the  barriers 
erected  by  imagination.  Imaginary 
troubles  form  four-fifths  of  the  sor- 
rows of  the  world.  And  the  worst  of 
it  is  that  no  one  can  batter  down 
your  imaginary  barriers  except  your- 
self. All  I hope  to  do  is  to  set  you  to 
studying  them  with  a view  to  ascer- 
taining if  they  are  as  real  as  you 
have  thought  them. 

Last  winter  I met  a woman,  the 
wife  of  a farmer,  in  a hotel  in  New 
York  City,  where  I chanced  to  be 
stopping.  She  was  doing  chamber- 
work  there,  and  she  stayed  for  three 
weeks.  She  told  me  it  was  her  sec- 
ond experience.  She  had  left  home 
the  winter  before,  feeling  that  she 
must  have  a change  or  go  crazy.  But 
she  had  not  expected  to  remain  away 
more  than  a day  or  two.  She  had 
thought  she  could  not,  because  she 
hadn’t  money  enough.  It  chanced 
that  at  the  hotel  where  she  stopped  a 
chambermaid  had  left  without  warn- 
ing, and  the  housekeeper  was  in  trou- 
ble as  a consequence. 

“I’ll  do  up  your  rooms,”  volun- 
teered the  woman,  “if  you’ll  show  me 
a little.” 

As  a result  she  remained  two  weeks, 
earning  her  vacation  as  she  went 
along,  seeing  many  sights,  for  she  had 
all  her  evenings  and  an  occasional  af- 
ternoon to  herself,  and  gaining  the 
many  new  experiences  that  come  with 
constant  association  with  many  peo- 
ple. The  work  was  not  easy,  but  it 
was  not  as  difficult  as  that  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed.  What  she 
did  not  like  about  it  was  the  fact  that 
she  was  no  longer  her  own  mistress, 
and  it  was  that  fact  which  made  her 
so  very  glad  to  take  up  her  own  home 
duties  again.  She  returned  home  a 
different  woman — happier  and  more 
contented  because  she  had  learned 
from  experience  that  home  offered 
her  many  attractions  that  were  worth 
more  than  money,  and  brighter  be- 
cause she  had  a fund  of  new  experi- 
ences which  furnished  topics  for  many 
a conversation  at  home  with  friends, 
and  food  for  thought  when  alone. 
The  experiment  was  considered  so 
good  that  her  family  insisted  upon 
her  getting  awav  again  the  next  win- 
ter, and  this  time,  having  more  con- 
fidence in  herself,  she  tried  a larger 
hotel,  where  she  might  have  an  op- 
portunity to  study  a side  of  life  that 
had  hitherto  not  been  presented  to 
her. 

I do  not  recommend  this  method  of 
taking  a vacation,  simply  mention  it 
to  show  that  it  Is  possible  to  have  the 
benefit  of  a change  in  environment 
even  though  one  has  a very  small 
bank  account. 

The  greatest  difficulty  arises  when 
there  are  little  children  to  be  consid- 
ered. It  is  hard  for  a devoted  mother 
to  leave  her  babies  to  another's  care; 
yet  it  has  been  done  again  and  again, 
and  might  be  done  more  often  than 
it  is  if  only  it  were  not  for  the  im- 
aginary difficulties.  I believe  that 
more  good  is  derived  from  a separa- 
tion from  home  and  famllv  for  a few 
days  than  can  be  offset  by  the  dis- 
comforts such  a separation  involves. 

RUTH  MOTHERBY. 

it 

A Loaf  from  Life. 

Girls,  do  you  know  how  much  of 
the  unhappiness  of  domestic  life  is 
caused  by  the  pocketbook  question? 
I taught  school  for  seven  years  be- 
fore I was  married — taught  in  the 
country,  and  became  Intimately  ac- 
quainted with  many  families,  for  I 
boarded  around.  When  I saw  how  I 
was  envied  by  wives,  simply  because 
of  my  independence — even  by  wives 
whose  husbands  were  considered 
wealthy — I declared  that  never,  never 
would  I put  my  head  into  the  matri- 
monial noose. 


15  GALLON 
AUCOPPER 
RESERVOIR 


alleable  and  Charcoal  Iron  Range 


Can  be  had 
without  reservoir 
or  boiler  if 
wanted 


Eveiy  housewife  at  some  time  realizes  that  the  tea  kettle  does  not  heat  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water.  On  the  left  end  of  the  MAJESTIC,  next  to  the 
fire,  is  an  all-copper,  nickel-plated  reservoir  in  which  15  gallons  of  water  can  be 
heated  as  quickly  and  as  hot  as  the  small  amount  in  the  tea  kettle. 

If  you  have  the  convenience  of  pressure  water  in  your  house,  the  MA- 
JESTIC Pin  Extension  Malleable  Iron  Water  Front  is  used  in  place  of  the 
reservoir.  The  extension  pins  increase  the  heating  surface  fully  one-third  over 
the  ordinary  water  front,  this  supplying  more  and  hotter  water.  On  account 
of  steel  rusting  so  quickly  only  Old  Style  Charcoal  iron  is  used  in  the  body 
of  the  Majestic.  The  entire  top  doors  and  framework  are  made  of  MAJES- 
TIC Old  Style  Malleable  iron,  the  only  iron 
that  cannot  break  or  crack.  ( 

THE  111  A lE’CTIf  NOT  CHEAPEST  BUT 
lnt  IVliIJibMIl,  LEAST  expensive. 

Call  on  your  dealer  and  ask  him  to  show  you  a Majestic,  first  in 
cooking  ability  and  strength.  Ask  him  for  one  of  our  books,  “Range 
Comparsion”  FREE,  containing  valuable  information,  or  write  to 
us  and  we  will  see  that  you  get  one  by  return  mail. 

MAJESTIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  2017  Morgan  Street,  St.  Ltuls.  Mo. 


There 
need  not 
be  a cold 
room  in  the 
house  if  you  own 

a PERFECTION  Cil 

Heater.  This  is  an  oil 
heater  that  gives  satisfaction 
wherever  used.  Produces  intense 
heat  without  smoke  or  smell  because  it  is 
equipped  with  smokeleas  device — r.o  trouble, 
no  danger.  Easily  carried  around  frem  room 
to  room.  You  cannot  turn  the  wick  too  high 
cr  too  low.  As  easy  and  simple  to  care  for 
as  a lamp.  The 

PERFECTION  Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device.) 

is  an  ornament  to  the  home.  Il  is  made  in  two  finishes — nickel 
and  japan.  Brass  o.l  fount  beautifully  embossed.  Holds 
4 quar’.s  cf  o'l  and  turns  9 hours.  Every  hea  er  -warranted. 

Do  not  l e satisfied  with  anything  but  a PERFECTION  Oil  Heater. 

If  you  cannot  get  Heater  or  information  from  ycur  dealer  write 
to  nearest  agency  for  descriptive  circular. 


The  R^TOT 


amp 


makes  the  home 
bright.  Is  the  safest 
and  best  lamp  for 

all-round  household  use.  Gives  a clear,  steady  light.  Fitted 
wi'h  latest  improved  burner.  Made  of  brass  throughout  and 
nickel  plated.  Every  lamp  warranted.  Suitable  for  library, 
dining  room  or  parlor.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s  write  to  nearest 
agency.  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY. 
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Licensee  ol  the  C&mcbeli  rate.- 


Then  Fred  came  along,  and  my 
resolution  wavered.  I had  not  known 
him  very  long  before  I decided  that  I 


might  marry — sometime — but  not  un- 
til I had  saved  enough  money  to  make 
sure  of  an  Income  of  my  own,  and 
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even  then  I would  not  marry  a 
farmer!  Fred  was  a farmer,  but  if 
he  wanted  me,  he  must  change  his 
occupation  before  the  wedding  day. 
Now,  that  was  asking  a good  deal  of 
Fred,  for  he  believed  he  was  born  to 
be  a farmer;  he  loved  the  work,  and 
he  loved  the  farm  that  he  had  begun 
paying  for  and  improving  when  he 
was  a boy  of  sixteen,  and  his  sole 
income  was  derived  from  an  acre  of 
ground  that  his  father  allowed  him 
to  call  his  own. 

But  I was  obdurate.  My  experi- 
ence had  led  me  to  believe  that  farm- 
ers were  more  narrow-minded  than 
any  other  class  of  men,  when  it  comes 
to  dividing  the  proceeds  of  the  farm, 
and  I was  determined  that  I would 
not  work  all  my  life  for  my  board 
and  clothes,  when  I could  do  so  much 
better  for  myself  as  a teacher.  I 
knew  I should  not  be  happy  under 
such  conditions,  and  then,  of  course, 
I should  not  make  Fred  happy — for 
I am  not  the  meekest  individual  in 
the  world. 

Well,  Fred’s  mother  came  to  the 
rescue — by  the  way,  I have  the  very 
nicest  mother-in-law  in  the  whole 
world!  She  had  suffered  over  the 
financial  question  just  enough  to 
make  her  understand  how  I felt 
about  it,  and  she  said  I was  right  to 
settle  the  question  before  marriage. 
Her  husband  has  always  been  one  of 
the  best  of  providers.  He  wants  his 
family  to  have  everything  needful  to 
make  them  comfortable,  but  he  wants 
to  choose  it  himself,  just  when,  how, 
where  and  of  the  pattern  he  likes. 
He  takes  out  his  pocketbook  and 
pays  for  it.  If  his  wife  wants  any- 
thing, she  asks  for  it,  and  he  goes 
with,  or  without  her,  and  gets  it.  She 
is  seldom  refused;  but  she  never, 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  buy  even 
an  article  of  clothing  for  herself  with- 
out first  consulting  him — and  of 
course  she  doesn’t  like  that.  She  is 
very  loyal,  and  had  always  kept  her 
dissatisfaction  to  herself,  until  the 
question  came  up  between  Fred  and 
me — then  she  told  Fred  just  how  she 
felt  about  it.  It  set  him  to  thinking. 
I set  him  to  thinking  some  more.  He 
talked  of  an  allowance.  I told  him 
there  would  be  months  when  he  would 
not  have  ready  money  enough  to  pay 
an  allowance,  and  the  plan  did  not 
suit  me. 

Then  his  mother  said:  “The  law 

allows  the  wife  one-third;  can’t  you 
do  as  much?  Suppose  you  agree  to 
give  Nettie  one-third  of  all  the  farm 
produces — give  it  to  her  as  it  comes 
in,  instead  of  making  her  wait  until 
she  is  a widow.’’ 

Fred  didn’t  like  that  a little  bit. 
“I  may  need  it,”  he  said,  “for  some 
important  improvement.” 

“You  could  talk  it  over  with  me,” 
I replied,  “and  if  I approved  the  im- 
provement, I would  lend  you  some  of 
my  money.” 

“One  would  suppose  you  could  not 
trust  me,”  he  said,  with  an  injured 
air. 

“Why  should  you  suppose  any  such 
thing,”  I retorted,  “when  you  do  not 
trust  me.  And  why  should  you  not 
trust  me  when  I am  proving  that  I 
can  take  care  of  myself  so  well?  I 
dress  much  better  than  your  mother, 
who  has  trusted  your  father  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  I have,  besides, 
been  saving  money  for  an  investment 
which  I know  to  be  good.  I can  take 
a little  trip  when  I please,  and  I never 
have  to  beg  for  a dollar  for  the 
church.” 

“But  if  you  love  me — ” began  Fred. 

“I  love  you  enough  to  wish  to  make 
you  happy,  and  you  could  not  be 
happy  with  a discontented  wife.” 

“Why  should  you  be  discontented 
with  what  other  women  find  suf- 
ficient— ” 

“Pardon  me,  but  they  don’t.  They 
simply  keep  still  about — or  they  are 
fretful  and  fault-finding.  If  they’ve 
never  been  independent,  they  bear  it 
more  easily.  I’ve  known  the  joys  of 
independence,  and  I do  not  mean  to 
give  them  up.  A man  who  loves  me 
and  trusts  me  will  not  ask  me  to  give 
up  what  he  would  never  surrender 
himself.” 

To  make  a long  story  short,  Fred 
and  I came  to  an  agreement.  We 
made  it  a written  agreement.  Fred 
did  not  give  up  farming,  and  I am  a 
farmer’s  wife  today,  and  have  been 
for  nearly  ten  years.  I have  a bank 
account  of  my  own.  One-third  of 
everything  produced  on  our  farm 
goes  into  my  bank  account.  I have 
finished  paying  the  monthly  install- 
ments required  by  the  investment  con- 
tracted for  before  my  marriage,  and 
have  made  other  investments.  I 
made  one  against  Fred’s  judgment. 


and  he  has  since  agreed  that  my 
judgment  was  better  than  his.  Some- 
times Fred  borrows  of  me — sometimes 
I borrow  of  him;  but  we  always  keep 
our  accounts  as  carefully  as  if  we 
were  strangers.  The  plan  works  well, 
and  I am  sure  Fred  has  never  been 
sorroy  that  we  entered  into  it.  Of 
course,  I began  with  some  business 
knowledge — some  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  money.  Women  who  have 
been  self-supporting  are  better  able 
to  enter  into  such  an  agreement  and 
carry  it  out  satisfactorily  than  those 
who  have  never  earned  a dollar  for 
themselves.  I am  not  at  all  sure  that 
our  arrangement  would  be  equally 
satisfactory  in  all  cases;  but  it  would 
in  some.  The  point  is  that  some 
agreement  should  be  reached  before 
marriage.  Girls  should  be  given 
enough  business  knowledge  to  under- 
stand what  their  own  capabilities  are, 
and  what  they  would  be  willing  to 
abide  by,  and  do  it  cheerfully.  Some 
girls  do  not  care  who  spends  the 
money  so  long  as  they  get  what  they 
want  without  much  effort.  There 
are  others  who  would  rather  go  with- 
out things  all  their  lives  than  to  ask 
the  kindest  man  living  to  buy  for 
them. 

It  strikes  me  that  nothing  better 
could  be  done  for  the  wife  of  the 
future  than  for  the  wives  of  today  to 
give  them  a leaf  from  experience — 
financial  experience.  Do  you  agree 
with  me?  FRED’S  WIFE. 

£ 

Relishes. 

We  are  very  fond  of  relishes  at  our 
home,  and  I usually  provide  a quanti- 
ty for  the  months  when  fresh  fruits 
are  not  obtainable.  This  work  is  not 
half  as  difficult  as  many  housewives 
imagine,  nor  does  it  require  great 
knowledge  or  long  experience  or  the 
close  attention  one  must  give  to  the 
putting  up  of  fruit. 

It  is  most  essential,  however,  that 
only  the  best  of  vinegar  should  be 
used.  Never  buy  the  colorless  liquid 
sold  at  the  stores  for  cider  vinegar. 
Never  buy  anything  called  cider  vin- 
egar, unless  you  know  who  made  it, 
for  it  is  more  than  likely  to  contain 
sulphuric  acid,  wh'ch,  as  evervnne 
knows,  Is  highly  injurious.  But  cider 
vinegar  is  so  easily  made  that  people 
living  in  apple  countries  have  no  ex- 
cuse for  being  without  it. 

There  was  an  excellent  article  on 
making  vinegar  in  this  department 
recently.  I was  glad  to  see  it,  for  I 
think,  in  these  days  of  adulteration, 
the  housewife  should  make  her  own 
vinegar,  and  I know,  from  experience, 
that  it  is  not  a difficult  thing  to  do. 

Pickles,  like  fruit,  should  be  cooked 
in  porcelain  or  granite  dishes — never 
in  tin.  They  should  be  kept  in  glass 
or  stoneware,  in  a cool,  dark  place. 
If  white  specks  appear,  the  liquid 
should  be  drained  off,  scalded  and 
returned  scalding  hot. 

If  you  wish  your  cucumber  pickles 
to  remain  green,  never  use  patent 
preparations,  but  put  grape  leaves,  or 
cabbage  leaves,  in  the  kettle  in  which 
they  are  to  be  scalded.  I do  not  be- 
lieve properly  prepared  pickles  ever 
hurt  anyon  , but  we  frequently  hear 
of  ptomaine  poisoning  from  eating  the 
pickles  put  up  for  sale,  and  I am 
confident  the  trouble  lies  in  the  use 
of  poisons  in  vinegar  and  coloring 
matter. 

When  pickles  are  to  be  kept  a long 
time,  I find  it  a good  plan  to  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  sugar,  a few  cloves, 
and  some  bits  of  horseradish  to  every 
quart  of  the  vinegar,  as  this  helps  to 
preserve  it.  Vinegar  should  always  be 
poured,  scalding  hot,  over  the  pickles, 
for  if  poured  on  when  cold  it  Is  apt 
to  become  ropy. 

I put  up,  nearly  every  year,  pickles 
of  artichokes,  beans,  cauliflower,  nas- 
turtiums, musk-melons,  peppers, 
onions  and  tomatoes,  as  well  as  cu- 
cumbers. I have  pickles  of  each  of 
these,  put  up  separately,  and  any 
quantity  of  the  various  mixtures 
known  as  mangoes,  mixed  pickles, 
chow-chow,  piccallilli,  etc. 

I must  give  you  what  I consider  a 
particularly  good  recipe  for 

Picallilli. 

Chop  fine  one  large,  white  cabbage, 
five  quarts  tender  string  beans, 
twelve  heads  of  celery,  two  heads  of 
cauliflower,  four  ripe  cucumbers,  fif- 
ty small  green  cucumbers,  five  red 
peppers  and  three  green  peppers. 
Soak  the  mixture  over  night  in  salt 
water  and  in  the  morning  drain  it 
well,  pour  over  plenty  of  fresh  water, 
drain  again,  then  pour  over,  scalding 
hot,  a pickle  made  by  boiling  mus- 
tard, mace,  cinnamon  and  allspice  in 


Makes  Its  Own  Gas.  No  Stove  Required.  THE  IRON 

Heat  the  Iron  Not  the  House  «=,  that  irons 


Do  your  ironing  the  New  Way.  It 
will  save  you  money,  time  and  much 
hard  work.  Don’t  you  think  that  it 
would  be  fine  to  have  an  iron  that 
would  remain  hot  throughout  the 
ironing  and  have  it  so  that  you 
could  regulate  the  heat  to  suit? 
That  is  iust  what  you  can  do  with 
the  JUBILEE.  The  “Jubilee”  trans- 
forms ironing  day  from  a warm, 
tiresome,  monotonous  grind  to  a 
cool,  pleasant  and  interesting  occu- 
pation. Send  for  free  booklet  No.  4. 

JUBILEE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
314  So.  14th  St.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Kidney  Diseases 

Does  Your  Back  Ache?  Do  You  Get  Up  Lame  in  the  Morning? 
Do  you  feel  dull  and  tired  after  a night’s  sleep?  Does  it  hurt  you  to 
bend  over  to  lift  anything?  Do  you  have  sudden  pains  or  catches  in 
the  back?  Does  a dull  ache  occur  in  your  back  day  and  night? 
Does  it  bother  you  to  straighten  up?  Is  your  memory  good? 

If  you  do  have  backache,  he  careful.  It's  your  KIDNEYS.  Do  not  rub  the  sore  place  with 
external  remedies,  the  trouble  Is  inside — in  the  kidneys,  as  they  are  located  in  the  small  of 
the  hack,  on  either  side  of  the  spine,  the  great  nerve  center  of  the  body. 

A cold,  a chill,  a fever,  overwork,  overdrinking  may  start  a slight  inflammation  in  the 
kidneys  that  will  at  once  throw  them  behind  with  their  work  of  filtering  the  blood.  It  is 
tiiis  condition  that  Rtarts  the  aching  and  makes  tiie  above  symptoms.  If  neglected  It  will 
lend  to  Bright’s  Disease,  Diabetes,  Dropsy.  Rheumatism,  Gout.  Lumbago,  Sciatica,  Heart 
Palpitation,  Female  Complaints,  Stone  in  Bladder,  Gravel  in  Kidneys  and  many  other  fatal 
diseases. 

We  have  thousands  of  letters  from  people  in  all  walks  of  life  who  have  been  cured 

by  their  use. 


SWAIN  S BACKACHE  AND  KIDNEY  PILLS 

are  sold  at  50  cents  per  box  or  $5.00  per  dozen.  Address 
SWAIN  MEDICINE  CO.,  M.  K.  & T.  Trust  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Swain’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  DIGEST  Wha.t  You  Eat 


"THE  ONLY  WAY” 

St.  Louis  i»Chicago 

A PERFECT  TRAINS  A 

"T1  Morning,  Noon,  Night  and  Midnight 
EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 


The  equipment  of  these  trains  is  matchless  in  every  detail. 
Free  Chair  Cars;  Pullman  Compartment  and  Standard  Sleep- 
ers; Dining  Cars;  Parlor  Cars  with  Observation  Platforms. 

CHICAGO  & ALTON  RY. 

Write  for  time-tables,  rates,  etc.,  to 

D.  BOWES,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


on  FLOWERING  BULBS  FOR  I ID 

1/  w Together  with  our  Catalogue  and  a corn-  I U 
plele  treatise  on  the  culture  of  Hardy  Bulbs. All  by  mail  JO  cts 
These  ?o  Bulbs,  io  kinds,?  of  each,  different  colors,  v ill  make 
io  beautiful  little  pots  of  flowers  for  v inter,  or  io  clun  ps 
early  spring  flowers  for  your  garden.  Pot  or  plant  them  now. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Hvacinths,  Tulips.  Narcissus, 
Crocus,  Lilies  and  all  Hardy  or  Holland  Rulbs,  and  rare  new 
winter-flowering  plants  free  to  all  who  apply.  J 

9011 IV  I.FWIS  CHILDS,  Flornl  Park*  IV.  V. 


(SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

Rochester  Radiator 

J Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 

1 Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
or  money  refunded. 

Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

^ Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

„ 3 Furnace  8t.,  Rochester,  N Y. 

Price  from 
$2.00  to 
$12.00 

For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  gas. 

RHEUMATISM  CURED 

by  Dr.  Cook’s  Anti-Rheumatic  Pills.  Used  in 
the  Doctor’s  practice  with  wonderful  success. 
Will  Not  Derange  digestion,  as  they  dissolve  in 
the  intestines  instead  of  the  stomach.  Purely 
vegetable;  nothing  injurious.  Also  cure  gout. 
One  box  often  cures  mild  eases.  Sent  postpaid 
for  50c.  Address  FERGUSON  & CO.,  Dept.  F. 
171  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Canning  Business,  Free 

INFORMATION 

MODERN  CANNER  CO..  Bridgeport,  Ala. 


INCREASE  YOUR.  INCOME! 
AGENTS  WANTED  for 

a<rr»eable  work  selling  our  monuments 
and  he  idstones.  Devote  part  or  whole  time. 
You  can  save  your  friends  money.  Write 
[ for  our  liberal  offer.  Moore  Monument  Co. 
' Dept.  30,  Sterling,  111. 


Make  Money  SS 

HavfS  * ey.  ^ 6 teach 

IbI  yoa  fr«e.  Old  established  house  "Worn 
™ “ honorable,  easy  and  light;  at  home.  Mato 

$3  to  $10  Per  daF  flure-  Write  to-day. 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Box  1911  Detroit,  Mich* 


Fruit  Driers, 


Evaporators 
Prices  from 
$1.50  Up. 

You  can  save  all  your  fruit,  ber- 
ries, sweet  corn,  etc.,  and  are  a 
first-class  kitchen  safe  for  keep- 
ing pics,  cakes,  etc.  Address 

D.  STUTZMAN,  L1UONIER,  INDIANA. 

vinegar.  A few  peppercorns  and  a 
little  horseradish  may  also  be  added, 
if  liked. 

If  you  follow  the  practice  of  plant- 
ing a few  late  vari  ties  of  beans,  for 
fall  use,  you  still  have  tim  to  make 
this  piccallilli,  and  I strongly  urge 
you  to  try  it. 

A teacher  of  cooking  In  the  public 


The  Right  Place  to 

BuyTrees 

is  where  you  ran  get  the  best  trees  at  right 
prices.  This  you  can  do  by  buying  them  from 
us.  Our  trees  are  propagated  direct  from  clmhe 
hearing,  reselected  trees;  they  will  produce  fruit 
of  highest  color,  richest  flavor,  most  uniform 
size,  and  trees  are  hardy,  early  and  prolific 
hearers.  We  guarantee  our  trees  and  prices  to 
please.  If  you  want  an  apple  that  will  keep 
until  the  new  crop  comes  in,  plant  the  Missing 
Link  Apple. 

Missing  Link  Apple  (gmpany 

Nurserymen,  CLAYTON,  ILL. 


Monthly  Page 
Twenty-two 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI  rm*j't£S'}8 


schools  of  our  city  gave  me  this  gen- 
eral recipe  for  seasoning  pickles:  To 
a gallon  of  vinegar  add  two  teaspoon- 
fuls each  of  peppercorns  and  allspice, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  stick  cinnamon 
and  one  tablespoonful  each  of  white 
pepper,  whole  cloves,  mustard  seed, 
horseradish,  celery  seed,  coriander 
seed,  and  ginger.  Or,  use  about  two 
inches  of  ginger  root,  which  many 
cooks  prefer  to  the  ground  ginger, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  pure. 

While  I seldom  use  all  these  spices 
in  any  one  variety  of  pickles.  I usually 
add  what  I do  decide  upon  in  about 
the  proportion  she  has  named. 

Here  is  a recipe  for 

Cliovv-Chow. 

that  is  a favorite  with  us.  and  perhaps 
you  may  find  material  in  your  gar- 
dens for  a small  crock  of  it: 

Chop  one  dozen  large  green  cucum- 
bers and  three  large  green  peppers  to- 
gether, sprinkle  well  with  salt,  and 
let  them  stand  over  night,  adding  a 
little  cold  water  after  they  have  stood 
for  half  an  hour.  In  another  dish  put 
one  peck  of  green  tomatoes,  one  large 
head  of  cauliflower,  one  large  head  of 
cabbage,  one  quart  of  green  beans, 
and  one  quart  of  small  onions,  all  of 
which  must  have  been  chopped  and 
mixed  with  salt.  Add  no  water  to 
this.  In  the  morning  make  a pickle 
of  two  gallons  of  vinegar  and  a pint 
of  sugar.  Add  spices  to  taste,  placing 
them  in  a thin  muslin  bag  so  that 
they  may  be  removed  when  their  fla- 
vor has  been  extracted.  When  the 
vinegar  boils,  add  the  chopped  ingre- 
dients, after  having  squeezed  out  the 
last  drop  of  the  brine.  Let  this  boil 
steadily  for  two  hours,  stirring  fre- 
quently to  prevent  scorching,  then 
turn  it  into  an  open  jar,  placing  an 
inverted  saucer  over  it  to  keep  it  well 
packed  under  the  pickle.  Nasturtium 
seeds  may  be  added,  if  liked.  They 
always  improve  the  flavor  of  any 
pickle,  to  our  minds. 

If  you  put  your  cucumber  pickles 
up  in  barrels,  add  a bushel  of  grape 
leaves,  nicely  washed,  and  they  will 
keep  much  firmer  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case. 

If  your  vinegar  becomes  too  weak, 
pour  it  off,  and  add  fresh  vinegar, 
boiling  hot.  No  vinegar  will  stand  re- 
heating many  times  without  losing 
strength.  If  you  have  spices  and  vin- 
egar enough  it  is  always  better  to  add 
a new  pickle  rather  than  re-heat  the 
first  made  in  cases  where  you  are 
afraid  your  pickles  are  not  keeping 
well.  SARA  LOUISE  MILES. 

Be  Sympathetic. 

I've  just  been  reading  about  some 
children  who  left  home,  hoping  to 
find  life  more  agreeable  than  they 
found  it  at  home,  although  their  par- 
ents were  well-to-do  and  had  provided 
them  with  everything  they  needed — so 
far  as  it  could  be  purchased.  But 
something  was  lacking,  or  they  would 
not  have  left  home.  What  was  it? 
Sympathy.  They  were  nagged  at  over 
trifles,  they  were  made  miserable  by 
continual  complaints,  they  could  not 
please  their  parents  no  matter  how 
much  they  tried.  They  felt  as  if  they 
were  in  bondage  and  finally  they  grew 
to  believe  that  any  amount  of  hard- 
ship, with  freedom  from  nagging, 
would  be  better  than  a comfortable 
home  and  unsympathetic  parents. 
Really,  now,  can  you  blame  those 
children  for  running  away?  Parents, 
don’t  be  afraid  to  love  and  caress 
your  children.  It  is  easy  when  they 
are  babies.  Don’t  let  it  ever  become 
difficult.  They  long  for  mother  love 
even  when  they  are  grown  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  and  will  ap- 
preciate it,  and  you'll  never  be  sorry 
for  giving  it  to  them.  It  won’t  be  dif- 
ficult to  keep  their  confidence  if  you 
make  them  realize  that  you  really  love 
them.  It  won't  be  difficult  to  get 
them  to  obey  when  you  once  make 
them  realize  that  your  commands  are 
prompted  by  love.  Give  them  credit 
for  all  the  good  there  is  in  them. 
Think  how  good  they  are  instead  of 
how  bad.  and  you'll  be  surprised  at 
the  results  and  not  the  least  bit  sorry. 

ROSEBUD. 

$ 

Utility  Club. 

If  the  woman  who  asks  about  hang- 
ing baskets  will  plant  the  big  dipper 
gourd,  and  when  ripe,  cut  it  below 
the  handle,  scrape  it  out  and  arrange 
It.  she  will  have  a hanging  basket  that 
will  prove  both  cheap  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

If  the  women  who  have  trouble 
keeping  tomatoes  would  put  them  up 


in  tin  cans  and  seal  with  putty,  their 
trouble  would  cease.  I put  the  to- 
matoes, whole,  into  the  cans,  after 
peeling  them,  then  set  them  into  a 
pan  of  water  and  cook  them  in  the 
oven.  I have  some  cooking  on  the 
stove,  also,  to  be  used  in  filling  the 
cans.  Do  not  cook  them  too  long, 
and  they  will  keep  their  shape  and 
taste  like  fresh  tomatoes. — Ada  L., 
Brentwood,  Ark. 


Isn’t  it  an  odd  sensation  to  be  in- 
structed by  one’s  children?  Has  that 
experience  been  yours?  Yesterday, 
when  trying  to  mend  an  old  couch  so 
that  it  could  be  used  on  the  porch,  I 
tried  in  vain  to  drive  the  nails  into 
the  hard  wood.  Then  my  eldest  son 
came  along,  saw  what  I was  trying  to 
do.  took  some  of  the  nails,  dipped 
them  into  grease  and  drove  them  into 
the  wood  without  difficulty.  He  said 
he  should  have  used  soap  had  the 
grease  not  been  handy.  And  that 
reminds  me:  Soon  after  my  eldest 

daughter  returned  from  school  I 
found  her  rubbing  hard  soap  on  the 
bottom  of  the  bureau  drawers.  They 
had  been  hard  to  draw  out  for  some 
time,  but  I did  not  know  that  the 
difficulty  could  be  removed  so  easily. 
After  the  soaping  they  worked  like  a 
charm.  The  same  girl  mixes  salt  wi.h 
flour  that  is  to  be  used  for  gravies. 
She  stirs  it  in  well,  then  adds  the 
milk  or  water  and  the  flour  does  not 
lump  at  all.  She  learned  that  in  the 
cooking  class  to  which  she  belonged 
while  attending  school.  She  rubs  salt 
on  forks  and  spoons  that  are  discolor- 
ed with  egg  stains  and  it  removes  the 
sta'n  almost  immediately.  We  have 
given  the  two  eldest,  a boy  and  a 
girl,  a year  at  an  agricultural  college, 
and  we  think  it  has  been  money  well 
invested. — Mrs.  Agnes  Troutley,  West 
Superior,  Wis. 


Since  T began  saving  fat  I have  re- 
duced our  lard  bill  one  half.  I was 
taught,  as  a child,  to  save  everytlrng 
that  could  be  converted  into  soup 
stock,  and  many  a fine  dish  of  soup 
is  served  at  our  house  from  just  such 
material  as  many  housekeepers  throw 
away.  But  it  was  only  a few  years 
ago  that  I was  told  how  to  save  fat. 
Now,  I save  the  fat  that  I skim  off 
my  soup  stock,  bits  of  suet  from  beef 
roasts  or  beef  steak,  drippings  from 
fried  meat,  bits  of  butter — in  fact, 
everything  that  is  clean  and  contains 
grease  enough  to  pay,  and  even  a little 
pays  when  one  is  accumulating  such 
things.  I keep  a large  stone  jar,  with 
a cover,  that  fits  very  nicely  in  the 
top  of  the  ice  chest.  Once  a week 
in  winter,  and  twice  a week  in  sum- 
mer, I empty  this  jar  into  a kettle, 
cover  the  contents  with  cold  water, 
and  let  the  scraps  cook  until  all  the 
fat  is  melted.  I press  the  scraps  with 
a large  spoon  to  get  out  all  the  fat. 
then  strain  the  liquid  and  set  it  away 
to  cool.  When  cold  I remove  the  fai 
which  gathers  at  the  top  of  the  dish, 
return  It  to  the  kettle,  put  in  a few 
slices  of  raw  potato  and  let  it  boil 
until  I am  sure  all  the  water  is  evap- 
orated: then  T strain  it  through  a 
cloth  into  the  lard  dish  and  it  is  ready 
for  use.  Tt  is  good  for  almost  any- 
thing where  lard  is  required. — Sallie 
W.  Maynard,  Fruitvale,  Calif. 


A correspondent  wants  to  know 
what  to  do  for  a red.  shiny  nose. 
Sometimes  this  condition  is  due  to  In- 
digestion and  may  be  cured  by  a care- 
ful attention  to  diet.  Let  everything 
alone  that  does  not  agree  with  you. 
You  will  find  that  you  can  get  along 
very  nicely  on  what  agrees  with  you, 
even  if  there  are  but  two  or  three  ar- 
ticles of  food  that  you  are  sure  of.  If 
the  trouble  is  caused  by  poor  circula- 
tion, which  is  frequently  the  case,  do 
the  th'ngs  that  improve  the  circula- 
tion. Some  use  cold  sponge  baihs  in 
the  morning — others  have  certain  ex- 
ercises that  help,  while  others  depend 
upon  dry  salt  rubs  over  the  entire 
body,  using  a coarse  towel.  It  may 
be  the  trouble  comes  from  the  soap 
used  in  washing  the  face.  There  are 
people  who  should  never  use  soap  on 
the  skin  at  all.  A wash  cloth  wrung 
from  warm  water  and  saturated  with 
alcohol  will  do  the  work  even  better 
than  soap.  If  the  shining  nose  is 
damp  and  moist,  bathe  it  in  alum  wa- 
ter— or  use  a lotion  made  of  benzoin. 
— Ruth  Motherby. 


I don't  believe  half  the  housewives 
on ’ers  and  the  value  of  charcoal.  I 
could  not  keep  house  without  it.  I 
have  two  glass  Jars  such  as  are  used 
for  canning  fruit,  each  holding  half 
a gallon,  and  both  these  Jars  are  used 


A Kalanvazoe 

Direct  to  You” 


Kalamazoos  are  fuel  savers, — 

'Ibey  la*  t a lifetime — 

Economical  in  all  respects — 

1 hey  ai  e low  in  price  and  high  in  quality, — 

Ihey  are  eas*ly  operated  and  quickly  set  up  and 
made  re  ady  for  business, — 

Buy  1 om  the  actual  manufacturer, — 

Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
rep  esented — 

Y'mi  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers’ 
and  jobbers’  profits  when  you  buy  a Kala- 
mazoo. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 


We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  cannot  0AK  STOVE  HEATER 
buy  a better  * tove  cr  range  than  the  Kala-  For  ah  Kinds  of  Fuel.* 
mazoo,  at  any  price. 

We  want  to  show  you  hcnu  and  why  you  save  from  20%  to  40% 
in  buying  dir  i^t  from  our  factory  at  factory  prices. 

If  you  think  $5,  or  $10,  or  $40,  worth  saving 


=■  ROYA  STEEL  RANGE 
For  All  Kinis  of  fuel. 


Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  135 


Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Note 
the  high  quality;  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save  all  middlemen  s profits.  Catalog  shows  267  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Write  now.  Sold  on  360  Days  Approval  Test. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  Coolc  Stores  and  Ranges  are  fitted  with  patent  oven  thermometer 
which  mak^s  baking  and  roasting  easy.  All  stoves  blacked , polished 
and  ready  for  immediate  use  when  you  receive  them. 


Oven 

Thermometer 


New 


Stove  Catalogue 


Now  Beady 


Contains  Stoves  of  Every  Kind  Sold  Direct  to  the 
User  :.t  lowest  Prices.  Our  new  line  of  heating  and 
cooking  stoves,  for  all  kinds  of  fuel,  made  of  new 
iron,  in  attractive  patterns,  with  every  known  im- 
provement and  np-to-daie  feature,  is  ready  for  im- 
mediate shipmem,  at  low  pri  ’es,  saving  you  to  > j 
from  the  prices  th.it  others  ask. 

The  Best  Stoves  Made.  Fuel 
Savers  and  Do  Perfect  Work. 

Fully 

Guaranteed 

in  every 
respect. 


Buy 
no  stove 

until  you 
have  seen 
our  wonderful 
stove  offers,  our 
splendid  patterns 
of  economical  stoves, 
costing  little  to  buy  and 
so  constructed  as  to  use  the 
least  possible  fuel,  all  told 
about  in  oar  \E\V  ltHHf-7 

STOVE  CATALOGUE 


NOW 

READ!’ 


We  ship  our  stoves  di- 
rect to  you  from  our  vari- 
ous stove  factories  in  Pa.. 

Ohio.  Mo.,  or  111.,  all  black- 
ened. polished  and  crated.  We 
guarantee  prompt  and  safe  delivery 
and  agree  to  take  the  Stove  back, 
pay  freight  both  ways  and  return 
your  money  if  you  are  not  more  than 
pleased  with  your  purchase.  We  have  done 
a Square  Business  for  35  Years,  we  will  be  square  with 
n„on  / you-  Write  us  whether  you  need  a stove  or  range  for  any  kind  of 

oteei.  oquare  uve n,  fuel;  tell  us  to  send  free  New  Special  Stove  Catalogue  by  return  mail. 

Reservoir  Montgomery  Ward  (8b  Co.,  Chicago 

$17.40  / Michigan  Avc,,  Madison  and  Washington  Sts. 


\1  rite 
today  for 
our  new 
Special 
Stove 
Catalog-lie 


L THE  PRICE  IS  WHAT  YOU  SAVE 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A RANGE,  COOK 
STOVE  OR  HEATER  FROM  US 

We  have  al!  kinds  from  ihe  smallest  laundry  stove  to  the 
largestrange  and  the  finest  base  burner.  We  can  supply 
any  need  in  the  stove  line  at  the  'owest  factory  prices.  You 
save  all  the  jobbers,  dealers  or  peddlers  profils  by  buying 
direct  from  us. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

If  you  wish,  in  your  own  home;  an  opportunity  to  judge  Of 
the  high  quality  and  the  low  prices.  Youtakenor.sk.  We 
will  pay  all  the  freight  charges  if  you  are  not  satis- 
with  your  purcnasee.  We  have  our  own  big 
factory  making  our  stoves  and  every  one  is 

GUARANTEED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS 

You  do  not  have  to  wait:  we  have  all  our  stoves 
in  Kansas  City.  We  are  ready  to  fill  your  orders 
the  same  day  they  are  received.  We  guarantee  safe 
delivery.  Our  big  catalog  is  ready  for  you.  Do  not  buy 
before  getting  our  catalog  and  prices. 

905  Hickory  St. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
MISSOURI- 


i 


Sprague  Canning  Machinery 

42  Kiber  Street  Company  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


QC  Top  this  largo 
■****  handsome 
steel  range 

without  high  closet  or  reservoir.  With 
high  warming  closet  and  reservoir,  just  as 
shown  in  cut.  Si  3.65.  Reservoir  is 

porcelain  lined.  Heavy  cast  top  with  6 full 
size  cooking  hoio.  Large  square  oven, 
is  made  of  cold 
castings  of  best 
we  use  im- 
burns 

band 

band  and  ornament  on  reser- 
voir, oven  door.  etc.  Highly 
polished,  making  the  range 
an  ornament  in  any  homo. 

OUR  TERMS 


for  tfila 


Oak 


Heater 


last  as  Illustrated, 
hard  or  soft  coal  or  wood. 
Has  drawn  center  grate, 
corrugated  fixe  pot,  cold 
rolled  sheet  steel  body, 
heavy  cast  base,  large  cast 
feed  door,  ash  pit  door  and 
ash  pan,  swing  top,  screw 
draft-regulator.  Polished 
urn,  nickel  top  ring,  oamo 
plate,  foot  rails,  etc. 

We  have  heating 
stoves  of  every  kind. 
Hot  blast.air  tights,  the 
kind  that  retails  for  $3.00, 
for  80c.  Base  burners 
nt 1 ; the  regular  price. 


Write 


■re  the  moil  liberal  ever 

__  mntia.  AVewillshipyouany  < 

or  stove,  guarantee  it  to  be  perfect  in  construction  and  ma- 
we  guarantee  it  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition.  You  can 
after  you  receive  it  You  can  taka  It  Into  your  own  hom, 
uae  it  30  full  dava.  If  you  do  not  find  it  exactly  as  represent.  . . n^. 

«d  and  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every  way.  the  biggest  bargain  in  a stove  yon  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  equU  to  rtores  mat  man 
double  our  price,  you  can  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways,  so  you  won  t be  out  one  single  cent.  ^ 

UIBITP  TO  mV  for  our  tree  Stove  Catalog  No.  123«.  T5  styles  to  select  from  explains  our  terms  fully;  WB  jot 

WRITE  Tu-Ufll  howto  order.  Do-  t ’ v , stove  of  any  kind  until  vou  lev^eouH'bi'tratedcatalogaod  read  oor 

^postal  card  will  bring  Itto  yon.  MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICA60.  ILL- 


Yphi-Iv  J’ntre  3113 

October.  1S06 


t tt  Fj 


FKTTTT-GROWER.  ST. 


JOSEPH, 


MISSOURI 


Monthly  Pm-/ 

Tweniy-th  i > e 


for  charcoal.  I get  a gallon  at  a 
time  and  keep  half  of  it  closely  cover- 
ed while  we  use  the  other  half.  I 
encourage  the  members  of  my  family 
to  take  a teaspoonful  of  the  powdered 
charcoal  every  night.  If  they  neglect 
doing  so  and  become  bilious,  or  their 
fo«d  does  not  digest  properly  I make 
them  take  a dose  with  a teacupful  of 
hot  water  upon  arising  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  or  during  each  meal,  and 
upon  retiring  at  night.  I make  char- 
coal into  a poultice  for  wounds  or 
sores,  and  bind  a quantity  dry,  on 
burns,  and  have  always  found  it  most 
efficacious.  Charcoal  is  a fine  dis- 
infectant, as  everyone  knows,  and 
should  be  kept  in  bedrooms  occupied 
by  those  suffering  from  catarrh.  It 
will  sweeten  bad  breath,  and  is  ex- 
cellent, if  powdered  very  fine,  for 
bad  smelling  feet.  It  should  be  sprin- 
kled in  the  stockings,  and  the  stock- 
ings should  be  washed  out  every 
night.  Charcoal  will  sweeten  tainted 
meat,  actually  making  it  as  good  if 
not  better  than  when  first  killed — but, 
of  course,  it  must  not  have  become 
badly  tainted. — Mrs.  J.  O.  Cris, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


A Swedish  girl,  just  over,  has  been 
helping  me  a few  days,  and  she  made 
something  she  calls  cheese  that  we 
liked  very  much,  so  I’ll  tell  you  about 
it.  She  boiled  large  Irish  potatoes, 
with  their  coats  on,  let  them  cool, 
when  tender,  then  peeled  and  mashed 
thorn  until  not  a lump  remained.  Then 
she  weighed  them  and  to  five  pounds 
of  the  potato  she  added  a little  salt 
and  a pound  of  sour  milk — so  sour 
that  it  was  just  beginning  to  thicken. 
She  kneaded  this  thoroughly,  as  one 
kneads  bread,  then  put  it  in  a large 
bowl  and  let  it  stand,  covered,  for 
five  days.  The  weather  was  cool,  or 
she  would  not  have  allowed  it  to  stand 
for  more  than  three  days.  Then  she 
kneaded  it  again,  and  put  it  in  little 
bags  made  of  cheesecloth,  which  sue 
hung  up  where  they  would  drain,  al- 
lowing them  to  remain  until  all  the 
moisture  was  evaporated.  They  were 
then  placed  in  the  shade  where  they 
could  be  dried  by  the  air,  but  not  the 
sun.  When  dry  we  began  eating 
them.  We  liked  them  from  the  first, 
but  she  thought  they  were  not  good 
until  they  had  stood  in  closely  covered 
jam  pots  for  two  weeks.  She  is  not 
with  us  now,  but  I am  going  to  make 
some  of  this  potato  cheese  for  myself. 
- — Mrs.  J.  G.  R.,  Crystal  Lake,  Minn. 


It  took  me  a long  time  to  learn 
how  to  whip  cream  successfully,  and 
now  I’d  like  to  give  other  young 
housekeepers  the  benefit  of  my  ex- 
perience. First,  I learned  that  cream 
must  be  neither  too  thick  nor  too 
thin,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. If  too  thick,  it  forms  into 
butter;  if  too  thin,  it  won’t  become 
of  the  proper  consistency,  no  matter 
how  faithfully  it  is  whipped.  One 
cook  told  me  to  skim  off  the  froth  as 
fast  as  it  appeared,  assuring  me  that 
was  the  only  way;  but  I noticed  that 
it  lost  lightness  very  quickly  when 
thus  treated,  and  that  I got  better 
results  by  beating  it  steadily  until  the 
whole  mass  was  of  the  right  consist- 
ency. I learned  also  that  if  both  dish 
and  cream  were  chilled  on  ice  before 
the  beating  process  began,  the  result 
was  much  more  satisfactory  and  the 
work  lighter,  and  I also  learned  that 
the  sugar  and  flavoring  should  be 
added,  a little  at  a time,  after  the 
cream  began  taking  on  a solid  ap- 
pearance.— Mrs.  R.  Scranton,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

it 

Fruit  Rolls. 

Spread  apple,  plum,  or  other  fruit 
butter  on  plates,  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch.  Set  in  the  oven,  with  door 
open,  or  on  the  shelf  above  the  range, 
as  is  convenient,  and  let  stand  till 
quite  solid,  when  it  will  cleave  easily 
from  the  plate  and  will  appear  as 
though  varnished.  Roll  tightly,  wrap 
in  paraffine  paper,  and  place  in  cov- 
ered cans  or  jars.  I use  cracker  jars 
for  this  purpose. 

Cut  the  roll  in  narrow  strips  or  dice 
and  use  In  cottage  puddings,  boiled  In- 
dian or  bread  puddings,  or  line  a dish 
with  them  and  pour  over  them  tapi- 
oca, corn-starch,  rice  or  other  custard 
formations. 

When  thoroughly  dried,  cut  fine  and 
put  In  fruit  cake. 

Fruit  rolls  made  of  early  apples, 
combined  with  a small  proportion  of 
sifted  black  or  red  raspberries,  is  not 
only  delicious  but  the  rich  ruby  or 
dark  crimson  cubes  add  a pleasing 
variety  to  a fruit  salad.  J.  O.  C. 


£%  Spinster's  Children — IX 

Of  one  thing  I am  very  certain, 
and  that  is,  if  ever  I am  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  a mother  I shall  begin  before 
my  child  is  a year  old  to  teach  him 
how  to  eat  properly.  I saw  a mother 
feeding  her  baby  today,  and  the  way 
she  stuffed  the  food  into  his  mouth 
was  little  short  of  a crime.  Not  only 
were  the  mouthfuls  twice  too  large, 
but  they  followed  each  other  in  such 
quick  succession  that  the  child  had  no 
time  for  mastication,  but  gasped  and 
swallowed  for  all  the  world  like  a 
half-grown  ostrich.  What  is  to  pre- 
vent that  method  of  eating  from  be- 
coming a habit?  As  a rule  children 
are  inclined  to  eat  too  fast.  For  that 
reason  I shall  feed  mine  as  long  as 
possible  and  see  to  it  that  they  learn 
how  to  eat  properly  when  they  begin 
to  feed  themselves.  It  may  take  time 
but  the  result  will  be  worth  the  ex- 
penditure, for  I shall  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  I have  done 
what  I could  to  prevent  my  children 
from  becoming  dyspeptic. 

And  I shall  begin,  as  soon  as  my 
children  can  sit  alone,  to  teach  them 
table  manners.  Did  you  ever  watch 
people  in  hotels  or  on  the  dining  cars 
or  in  restaurants?  Not  one  in  twenty 
knows  how  to  feed  himself.  And  I 
am  not  referring  to  the  use  of  the 
many  new  dishes,  forks,  spoons,  etc., 
that  are  forever  being  endorsed  by  the 
wealthy  who  can  afford  fads;  I refer 
to  the  proper  use  of  the  everyday  im- 
plements, to  proper  mastication,  to 
the  position  of  the  body  with  refer- 
ence to  the  table — to  the  many  little 
things  that  bespeak  a careful  mother 
with  some  claim  to  refinement.  There 
is  no  surer  indication  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  one’s  youthful  days 
were  spent  than  one's  manner  while 
eating.  I have  seen  men  of  learning 
who  did  not  know  how  to  eat,  and  I 
pitied  them  because,  having  come 
from  homes  where  no  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  little  decencies  of 
life,  all  the  learning  of  their  later 
years  had  not  been  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  awkwardness  of  the  habits 
formed  while  under  the  care  of  their 
mother.  I have  known  grown  men 
who  would  go  without  an  article  of 
food  at  the  table  rather  than  ask  for 
it  when  company  was  present,  and 
they  felt  as  if  they  must  say  “please.” 
I know  of  a boy  who  refused  an  op- 
portunity to  go  to  a military  academy 
because  he  had  been  told  that  one 
must  touch  one’s  cap  to  a superior. 
He  could  not  be  induced  to  touch  his 
even  to  a lady.  The  very  thought 
made  him  feel  self-conscious  and 
ashamed.  Oh,  the  carelessness  of 
some  mothers!  Think  how  different 
that  boy’s  life  might  have  been  had 
he  been  taught  from  babyhood  the 
little  social  observances  required  by 
civilization. 

And  there  is  another  danger  from 
which  I mean  my  children  shall  be 
guarded,  and  that  is,  the  careless  re- 
cital of  the  stuff  that  passes  in  news- 
papers as  news,  but  which  is  really 
the  dirtiest  gossip  of  murders,  sui- 
cides, burglary  and  all  the  other  mis- 
erable work  of  the  lowest  order  of 
humanity.  How  often  we  hear  such 
talk  at  the  table,  while  the  babies 
listen,  open-mouthed,  to  stories  worse 
than  any  dime  novel  ever  published. 
One  can  do  much  by  barring  the  dally 
papers  from  the  house,  and  I’ll  even 
insist  upon  that  if  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  blessed  innocence  of  child- 
hood which  I mean  my  babies  shall 
know  as  long  as  possible. 

While  the  children  are  very  young 
the  newspaper  may  be  tolerated,  so 
long  as  its  contents  are  not  discussed 
before  them,  but  when  they  begin  to 
read  I believe  in  banishing  daily  pa- 
pers during  the  most  formative  years 
of  their  lives — that  is,  unless  a model 
daily  newspaper  should  be  started — 
one  that  is  fit  for  homes  presided  over 
by  careful  mothers.  Nor  would  such 
banishment  mean  such  hardship  t.o 
the  elder  members  of  the  family  as 
some  would  seem  to  think.  The  real 
news  is  better  presented  in  the  higher 
class  weeklies  and  monthly  magazines 
and  in  an  expurgated  form  that  is  not 
dangerous  to  growing  minds.  Think 
how  much  valuable  time  is  spent  by 
the  newspaper  fiend  in  reading  stuff, 
one  day,  that  is  denied  the  next.  Our 
newspapers  do  not  furnish  news.  They 
do  not  try  to.  It  is  enough  to  fill 
their  columns  with  "spicy  accounts” 
that  may  or  may  not  contain  a grain 
of  truth,  and  much  of  which  we  would 
be  better  off  for  never  having  having 
seen  at  all. 

We  preserve  our  babies,  as  long  as 
possible,  from  certain  facts  that  in- 
spire fear,  even  though  we  know  that 


they  must  learn  them  some  time.  For 
Instance,  we  do  not  put  the  bahy’s 
hand  into  the  fire  simply  that  he  may 
learn  that  fire  burns,  nor  do  we  throw 
him  into  the  river  in  order  to  teach 
him  that  water  drowns.  We  use 
every  effort,  if  we  are  wise,  to  try  to 
prevent  him  from  feeling  fear.  We 
know  how  fear  debases,  and  we  try  to 
keep  him  ignorant  of  fear  until  he 
has  grown  old  enough  to  meet  dangers 
and  overcome  them.  That  is  really 
the  theory  that  is  responsible  for  the 
care  with  which  the  helpless  babe  Is 
guarded  from  bodily  evils.  Then,  if 
we  have  given  no  thought  to  the  sub- 
ject, we  carelessly  implant  in  the 
baby  mind  a knowledge  of  perils  worse 
than  those  more  bodily  perils  from 
which  we  have  so  jealously  guarded 
him. 

Accounts  of  murder,  theft,  rape,  ar- 
son, suicide,  neighborhood  quarrels, 
horrible  deaths  by  accident,  may  not 
make  a very  lasting  impression  upon 


us,  because  we  have  become  used  to 
hearing  of  such  things — have  become 
hardened  to  them;  but  think  what 
they  must  mean  to  the  baby  mind! 
Watch  your  child’s  expression  next 
time  a topic  of  that  sort  Is  discussed 
before  him,  and  say  if  you  think  the 
recital  is  uplifting.  Who  is  to  blame 
when  children  set  out  to  lynch  a 
comrade?  Not  the  children.  When 
a little  boy  plays  bandit  and  shoots 
his  sister,  who  deserves  punishment? 

It  is  inevitable  that,  sooner  or  later, 
children  must  learn  the  horrors  of  the 
world,  but  In  the  name  of  common 
decency  why  not  let  it  be  as  late  as 
possible?  Why  not  make  sure  of  as 
many  years  as  can  be  had  in  which  to 
teach  virtue,  obedience,  honor,  self- 
control,  and  the  Golden  Rule,  with  a 
view  to  giving  them  the  strength  of 
character  to  bear  such  awful  knowl- 
edge, when  it  comes,  without  allowing 
it  to  make  too  deep  an  impression? 

CASSANDRA  WOODWARD. 


The  First  Train  between  Kansas  City  and 
Chicago  to  give  travelers  the  advantages  of 
twentieth  century  service  and  equipment.  Its 
route  is  via  the 

Chicago, 

Milwaukee  & St.  Paul 

Railway 

Leaves  Union  Station,  Kansas  City,  5.55  p.  m.  and 
Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  6.07  p.  m.  Arrives 
Union  Station,  Chicago,  8.20  a.  m.  The  standard 
and  compartment  sleepers,  the  observation  and 
dining  cars,  the  chair  cars  and  coaches  on  the 
Southwest  Limited  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Railway,  affording 
an  excellence  in  service  and  equipment  not  obtain- 
able elsewhere. 

“ Longer,  higher  and  wider  berths. ” 

Tickets 

907  Main  Street  G.  L.  COBB 

Kansas  City  Southwestern  PassV  Agent 


I CURED  MYJtUPTURE 

I Will  Show  You  How  To  Cure  Yours 

FREE. 

I was  helpless  and  bed-ridden  for  years  from  a double  rupture. 
No  truss  could  hold.  Doctors  said  I would  die  if  not  operated  on. 
I fooled  them  all  and  cured  myself  by  a simple  discovery.  I will 
send  the  cure  free  by  mail  If  you  write  for  it.  It  cured  me  and  haa 
since  cured  thousands.  It  will  cure  you.  Write  to-day.  Capt  W.  A. 
Collings,  Box  423.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
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"Poultry  ‘Department 


Wonderful  White  Wyandotte  Popu- 
larity. 

By  H ,P.  Rankin,  Hartlngton,  Neb. 

With  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  about  White  Wyandottes  and 
with  all  the  prominence  of  this  grand 
variety  of  fowl  which  is  doing  such  a 
great  good  work  to  help  push  the  old 
barnyard  mongrel  out  of  existence, 
still  the  public  and  a large  number  of 
breeders,  fanciers  and  poultry  enthu- 
siasts do  not  realize  how  and  why 
this  great  and  lasting  popularity  came 
about. 

Without  fear  of  contradiction,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  one  variety  of  fowl 
in  all  the  world  to-day  surpasses  them 
as  an  all-around,  general  purpose, 
utility  profit  paying  chicken,  and  that 
-they  have  very  few  equals  as  orna- 
ments for  the  show  or  lawn  when 
bred  in  their  purity  by  our  most  pro- 
gressive American  breeders  by  their 
latest  and  most  advanced  systems. 

But  with  all  the  desirable  qualities 
which  the  White  Wyandotte  possesses, 
would  they  be  where  they  are  to-day 
in  America  if  they  were  not  purely  an 
American  product?  I can  hear  all 
true  Americans  answering  as  with  one 
voice,  “No,  never!”  Like  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  himself,  who  is  the  re- 
sult of  a mixture  of  Dutch,  German, 
French,  English,  Irish,  Scotch  and 
what  not,  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
all  peoples,  master  of  all  trades,  a 
specialist  in  any,  so  our  American  va- 
rieties of  chickens  and  especially 
“America’s  Big  Four,”  which  includes 
the  Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes,  have 
been  found  by  actual  test  and  experi- 
ence by  our  government  experiment 
stations,  egg  farmers,  market  poul- 
trymen  and  life-long  fanciers  to  have 
no  superiors  if  any  equals  in  produc- 
ing large  quantities  of  eggs,  extra 
choice,  sweet-meated,  yellow-legged 
table  poultry,  or  graceful,  handsome 
and  finely  feathered  show  specimens, 
that  are  interesting,  pleasing  and  de- 
lightful to  the  eyes  of  all  who  admire 
the  beautiful. 

It  is  a fact  that  the  White  Wyan- 
dottes have  been  blessed  with  a high- 
ly progressive  club  of  live  and  active 
members,  a most  worthy,  original  and 
capable  secretary,  besides  its  many 
other  pushing  .sincere  and  influential 
officers,  but  these  facts  alone  would 
never  in  the  world  in  such  a live, 
progressive  country  as  America  and 
in  such  a wide-awake  day  and  age  of 
the  world,  put  a variety  of  poultry  at 
the  very  top  and  into  such  lasting 
prominence  and  popularity  as  that  Of 
these  beautiful  birds,  if  they  did  not 
pay  the  profit  by  bounteously  filling 
the  egg  basket,  the  dinner  pail  and 
the  world’s  bread  basket  with  superb 
quality. 

White  Wyandottes  as  they  are  bred 
to-day  by  our  most  progressive  Amer- 
ican breeders  are  fast  approaching 
the  perfect  standard  at  which  we  are 
all  aiming.  The  creamy,  brassy  and 
flecked  plumage  is  rapidly  giving 
place  to  pure  white  quilled  and  snow- 
white  feathers,  good  combs  are  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  while 
pearl  or  glassy  eyes  have  been  re- 
placed by  the  red  or  bright  bay,  white 
or  part  white  ear  lobes  to  the  pure 
scarlet  red,  and  green  or  colorless 
legs  to  the  beautiful  yellow  so  much 
admired  and  sought  after  in  both  our 
show  rooms  and  markets. 

The  American  people  have  become 
thoroughly  wedded  to  yellow-legged 
fowls,  knowing  only  too  well  that  a 
clean,  rich  yellow  leg  is  one  of  the 
strongest  guarantees  of  good  health, 
a strong  and  robust  constitution  with 
like  backing  for  generations  of  vig- 
orous parent  stock,  while  white  or 
bloodless  legs  often  denote  an  anemic, 
run-down  constitution  with  a lack  of 
stamina,  stability  and  vitality. 

Fanciers,  breeders,  poultry  experts 
and  even  farmers  are  fast  learning 
that  naturally  yellow-legged  fowls  are 
not  inclined  to  throw  or  breed  green- 
legged birds,  and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  knowledge  that  green-legged 
birds  can  be  sold  for  nothing  but 
cheap  utility  stock,  that  they  are 
graded  low  and  discounted  on  the 
market,  while  the  buyers'  of  fancy 
table  poultry  are  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  suspicious  of  any  but 
first-class  poultry,  hascreated  an  even 
greater  demand  for  the  yellow  leg. 
Of  course,  much  leg  coloring  depends 
upon  the  houses,  runs,  foods,  condi- 
tions, etc.,  furnished  the  growing 
chicks  and  the  breeding  stock,  but  it 


is  also  true  that  the  yellow  leg  of  the 
White  Wyandotte  is  one  of  its  strong- 
est points  for  favor,  not  only  as  a 
mark  of  beauty  but  as  a sure  proof 
of  stamina. 

Thus  we  have  to-day  in  our  bird  of 
curves,  not  only  a fowl  that  is  beauti- 
ful to  the  eye  on  the  green  lawn  or  in 
the  well-lighted  show  room,  but  one 
that  will  fill  the  egg  basket  as  full  as 
the  fullest  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  as  much  of  the  very  finest 
and  choicest  poultry  meat  at  as  little 
if  not  less  cost  than  any  other  breed 
in  existence. 

The  writer  does  not  make  these 
claims  to  boost  or  boom  White  Wyan- 
dottes, neither  is  it  his  desire  to  exag- 
gerate or  make  one  over-statement. 
Their  march  is  stetadily  onward  as  it 
will  ever  be,  for  they  were  produced 
by  Americans  for  Americans  and  meet 
our  American  demands. 

My  object  in  writing  and  giving 
these  few  lines  to  the  public  is,  that  I 
may,  perhaps,  help  some  beginner, 
amateur  or  possibly  some  one  who  has 
made  a mistake  and  chosen  a varie- 
ty that  has  proven  unsatisfactory,  to 
select  one  that  will  bring  them  the 
desired  results  both  now  and  ever 
afterward,  and  without  fear  of  favor, 
for  such  a purpose,  I can  heartily 
recommend  the  hite  Wyandotte  varie- 
ty, for  long  will  they  continue  to 
represent  a type  and  a large  portion 
of  the  much  talked  of  “better  Amer- 
ican poultry  and  more  of  it”  in  oui 
land. 

H I.  P.  RANKIN. 

Hartington,  Neb. 

it 

The  Feeding-  of  Laying  Hens. 

On  most  farms  the  most  profits 
from  poultry  are  made  from  the  sale 
of  eggs.  During  the  winter  eggs  are 
high  and  the  demand  is  good,  and  the 
same  is  true  during  the  summer 
months,  where  one  can  guarantee 
strictly  fresh  eggs.  For  this  reason, 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
care  of  laying  hens. 

Many  methods  have  been  given  for 
the  feeding  of  laying  hens,  some  of 
them  practicable  and  others  out  of 
the  question.  E.  L.  Richardson,  in 
Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  gives  his 
plan  as  follows,  which  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  simplicity  and  for  its 
common-sense.  Mr.  Richardson  says: 

“I  feed  my  hens  wheat  as  soon  as 
they  leave  the  roosts  in  the  winter 
and  about  7 a.  m.  in  the  summer.  The 
same  grain  or  oats  is  fed  at  noon. 
All  grain  is  scattered  in  a litter  to 
make  the  birds  earn  their  living,  for 
it  is  useless  to  expect  eggs  if  the  birds 
are  allowed  to  gobble  up  their  food 
in  two  or  three  minutes  and  then 
jump  up  on  the  perches  and  mope 
there  until  they  get  hungry.  They 
must  be  made  to  take  plenty  of  exer- 
cise and  especially  does  this  apply  to 
the  winter  months  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  birds  warm.  At 
night  just  about  half  an  hour  before 
the  birds  go  to  roost  I give  them  as 
much  mash  (using  one-half  bran  and 
one-half  shorts)  as  they  will  eat  in 
fifteen  minutes  and  scatter  a very 
small  amount  of  grain  in  the  litter  so 
they  can  get  a little  grain  if  they 
want  it  before  going  to  roost.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  shorts  to  mix 
in  the  mash,  finely  ground  oat  or  bar- 
ley chop  will  take  its  place,  but  I 
like  to  have  some  bran  to  mix  with 
the  chop  or  shorts.  Use  skimmed 
milk  instead  of  water  to  mix  the  mash 
with  if  you  have  plenty. 

Some  people  feed  the  mash  in  the 
morning.  I much  prefer  to  feed  it 
at  night  for  the  reason  that  the  hens 
then  go  to  roost  with  their  crops  full, 
whereas  if  they  are  made  to  hunt  for 
their  night  food  in  the  litter  it  fre- 
quuently  gets  dark  before  they  have 
sufficient.  Feeding  mash  in  the 
morning  has  the  opposite  effect  to 
that  which  we  desire,  as  the  hens  will 
fill  up  in  a few  minutes  and  then 
mope  around  till  hunger  makes  them 
look  for  food.  In  summer  it  does 
not  make  so  much  difference  what 
time  of  day  the  mash  is  fed.  When 
possible  add  meat,  vegetables  or  green 
food  to  their  diet.  I prefer  to  feed 
these  at  noon  and  reduce  the  noon 
grain  feed  the  days  these  other  foods 
are  given. 

See  that  the  birds  have  fresh  clean 
water  always  before  them  and  that 
they  get  plenty  of  grit.  Now  by  grit 
I do  not  mean  little  round  pebbles, 
ns  these  are  absolutely  uuseless  for 
this  purpose.  The  hens  must  have 
some  sharp  hard  substance,  such  as 
broken  crockery  or  crushed  stone,  to 
act  as  their  teeth,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  them  in  good  health  without 
it.  Be  sure  that  the  hens  do  not  get 


Get  an  Enter 
prise  Bone,  Shell 
and  Corn  Mill,  and 
give  the  hens  the  bene- 
fit of  the  finest  egg  male 
ing  material,  much  of  which 
would  otherwise 
go  to  waste.  Hens 
cannot  lay  in  win 


the 
Hens 


No.  750 
Price  18.50 
Weight  60  lbs. 
Capacity  1%  bu. 
Corn  per  hour. 


unless  they  have  some  substitute 
for  their  natural  summer  food.  Furnish 
cracked  grain, and  a liberal  supply  of  ground 
bone,  shell,  etc.,  and  the  hens  will  do  the  rest. 

ENTERPRISE 


Bone,  Shell  and  Corn  Mill 

An  all  year  round  convenience  to  poultrymen  and  farmers. 

Easy  running,  durable,  and  never  out  of  order.  Useful  for  making 
bone  meal  fertilizer  as  well  as  grinding  poultry  food.  Look  for  the 
name  “Enterprise.”  Write  for  the  “Enterprising  Housekeeper,”  a 

book  of  200  choice  recipes  and  kitchen  helps.  Sent  free. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFC.  CO.  OF  PA.,  227  Dauphin  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OUBIE  YOUR  EGG  YIELD 


Fresh,  raw,  green  boDe  contains  over 
four  times  as  much  '‘protein’*  and 
other  egg-making  materials,  as  grain.  ]M^¥lH*jS 
It  takes  the  place  of  worms  and  bugs 
in  fowls’  diet;  that’s  why  it  gives 
more  eggs— greater  fertility— stronger 
chicks — earlier  broilers  and  layers — larg- 
er market  fowls,  and  bigger  profits.  You 

We  W.  MANN  CO, 


can  cut  It  most  easily,  rapidly  and  beat 
with 

Latest  Mod  el 
BONE  CUTTER 

Automatically  adapts  cutting  to  your 
strength.  Never  clogs.  Outsail  adher- 
ing meat  and  gristle.  We  send  it  o& 

lO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  No  money  ta 
advance.  Catalogue  free. 

Box  108.  Milford.  Mass. 


top  fat,  as  they  will  not  lay  when  in 
this  condition,  and  if  they  do  some 
of  the  eggs  are  liable  to  be  soft 
shelled.  There  is,  however,  not  much 
danger  in  this  connection  if  the  birds 
have  to  search  for  their  grain  in  a six- 
inch  litter.” 

^ ^ ^ 

BOOK  LIST. 

SOUTHERN  GARDENERS’  PRACTI- 
CAL MANUAL — By  Prof.  J.  S.  New- 
man. Clemson  College,  S.  C. 

For  many  years  Prof.  Newman  has 
been  connected  with  the  agriculture  of 
the  South,  and  has  felt  the  need  of  a 
book  which  should  treat  of  the  garden 
crops  of  that  section,  for,  as  he  says  in 
the  preface  to  his  book,  “since  White's 
‘Gardening  for  the  South,’  first  pub- 
lished in  1856,  there  has  been  no  work 
which  furnished  a reliable,  practicall 
guide  to  the  Southern  gardener.”  In 
his  book  the  author  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  soils  and  soil  fertility,  and  dis- 
cusses them  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
trucker,  and  then  considers  the  differ- 
ent crops  which  can  be  profitably 
grown.  And  yet  he  does  not  intend 
this  book  for  the  commercial  gardener 
alone — it  is  intended  to  help  every 
farmer  who  lives  in  the  South,  for  he 
says: 

“Believing  that  a more  abundant  and 
continuous  supply  of  tenden,  fresh  veg- 
etables and  luscious  fruits  upon  the 
tables  in  our  Southern  homes,  replac- 
ing to  some  extent  the  deadly  frying 
pan  and  the  omnipresent  canned  goods, 
will  contribute  to  health,  refinement 
and  intellectuality,  I feel  that  my  de- 
clining years  can  in  no  other  way  be 
more  appropriately  spent  than  in  an 
earnest,  honest  effort  to  render  our 
farm  homes  more  attractive  and  their 
occupants  more  healthy  and  happy.” 

The  book  is  a neat  volume  of  220 
pages,  fully  indexed,  and  is  a valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  on  this 
subject. 


LEE’S 

Egg  Maker 

Now  is  the  time  to  be- 
gin feeding  your  pullets 
and  hens  for  early  lay- 
ers. Lee’s  Egg  Maker 
gets  them  in  condition  to  go 
through  the  winter  in  good 
shape  and  to  keep  their  egg 
production  up  to  top-notch. 
It  is  the  best  egg-making  food 
on  the  market— and  contains 
everything  the  hen  needs  to 
make  the  egg  and  the  shell. 
It  does  not  contain  a particle 
of  sand,  grits  or  other  cheap 
fillers.  Every  ingredient  is 
there  because  it  is  needed. 
One-half  the  bulk  of  Lee's 
Egg  Maker  is  granulated 
blood  (deodorized)  a concen- 
trated protein  food  which 
combined  with  the  other  es- 
sential elements  furnishes 
the  materials  the  egg-produc- 
ing organs  require  to  do  the 
work.  Lee’s  Egg  Maker 
has  years  of  success  and 
wonderful  cgg-records  back 
of  it,  as  a guarantee  of  its 
true  worth.  Your  hens  need 
it.  Price  25c,  50c  and  *2  ac- 
cording to  stze.  Sold  by  deal- 
ers or  sent  direct. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES — By  F.  A. 

- Waugh,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College.  Illustrated.  125  pages; 
price.  50  cents.  Published  by  Or- 
ange Jhidd  Co. 

This  is  a very  interesting  book,  tell- 
ing of  what  can  be  done  with  fruit 
trees — where  one  has  the  time  and  in- 
clination. In  European  countries  many 
varieties  of  fruits  are  trained  to  the 
side  of  a wall  and  in  other  fanciful 
shapes,  but  this  method  of  culture  is 
not  common  in  this  country.  And  yet 
in  this  book  Prof.  Waugh  shows  that 
our  fruits  can  be  handled  In  this  way, 
and  for  small  gardens  and  suburban 
places  they  have  a value.  Amateur 
growers,  especially,  will  find  this  book 
very  interesting,  for  the  man  who 
wants  to  grow  fruit  as  a hobby  will 
find  the  traising  of  trees  In  the  man- 
ner described  in  this  book  a most  fas- 
cinating occupation.  Dwarf  trees  are 
more  easily  cared  for.  in  the  way  of 
pruning,  spraying,  etc.;  they  come  Into 
bearing  earlier,  and  more  can  be  plant- 
ed to  an  acre — these  are  some  of  the 
advantages  of  dwarf  trees  as  set  forth 
by  the  author,  who  contends  that  even 
in  commerrlal  planting  the  dwarf  trees 
occasionally  have  a place  as  fillers. 
The  book  Is  well  printed  and  well 
bound,  and  fully  illustrated,  and  cov- 
ers the  subject  thoroughly.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  can  send  the  book  postpaid  for 
50  cents. 


LEE'S  Germozone 

Twice  a week  in  the  drinking 
water  will  keep  your  entire 
flock  well  ana  productive. 
Just  the  remedy  you  need 
to  cure  Roup.  Cold,  Frost- 
ed Combs,  Swelled  Head, 
Canker,  Inflamation  of 
the  Throat  and  all  Winter 
Disorders.  50c  a package, 
— from  your  dealer  or  dl- 

Keep  Germozone  on  hand  and 

give  it  to  your  birds,  it  keep's  them  welL 


LEADERS 


rect. 


LEE’S  LICE  KILLER 

The  original  liquid  lice  killer— and  best. 
No  dusting,  greasing  or  handling  fowls. 
Simple  sprav  it  on  the  roosts  and  nests,  it 
kills  the  lice  and  mites,  Price  35e,  60c, 
fl.oo.  Send  for  Lee's  new  free  Poultry 
Books,  and  “Mandy  Lee”  catalog. 

GEO.  B.  LEE  CO..  OMAHA.  NEB. 


More  than  your  money's  worth  In  Incubator*. 
We  have  them  all  beat;  40,  60  or  90  days  to 
prove  it;  5-year  guarantee.  Now  is  the  time  to 
write  to  M.  M.  Johnson,  The  Incubator  Man, 
Clay  Center  Neb. 


MODERN  METHODS  OF  TESTING 
MILK  AND  MILK  PRODUCTS — By 
Lucius  L.  Van  Slyke,  of  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station.  Illus- 
trated, bound  in  cloth;  price  75 
cents.  Published  by  Orange  Judd 
Co. 

This  Is  Intended  as  a handbook  for 


• 15.000  FERRETS.  Send  6 cents  for 
finest  Illustrated  ferret  book  pul.llsh- 
ed:  4S  pages  of  practical  experience 
\ from  a life  study  of  these  useful  lit- 
tle uuimals,  telling  how  to  successfully  breed 
and  work  ferrets,  how  ferrets  clear  buildings  of 
rats,  drive  rabbits  from  burrows.  Price  list  free. 
SAMCXL  FARNSWORTH.  Middletown,  Ohio. 

the  use  of  dairy  students,  butter-mak- 
ers. cheese-makers,  producers  of  milk, 
milk  inspectors,  physicians,  etc.,  and  la 
most  complete  in  its  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  pure  milk  and  how  to  secure 
it.  "When  one  considers  the  importance 
of  a supply  of  pure  milk,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  contaminated  milk  upon  the 
health  of  the  community,  it  would  seem 
that  books  of  this  kind  should  have  a 
wide  circulation,  and  the  one  under  dis- 
cussion is  one  of  the  best  which  has 
been  published  on  the  subject. 
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Apples  for  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Maxwell  Smith,  Dominion  fruit 
inspector  for  British  Columbia,  has  is- 
sued a circular  giving  a list  of  varie- 
ties of  apples  which  can  be  profit- 
ably grown  in  the  Okanagan  Valley 
and  other  parts  of  British  Columbia. 
The  list  includes  the  following  twelve 
varieties:  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 

Wealthy,  McIntosh  Red,  Gravenstein. 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Fameuse,  North- 
ern Spy.  Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  Jon- 
athan, Delicious,  Stayman  Winesap, 
Yellow  Newtown  Pippin. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Smith 
names  only  varieties  for  winter  use 
which  have  good  quality.  Concern- 
ing this  list,  he  says: 

“Of  these  twelve,  eight  are  highly 
colored  varieties  of  rare  beauty,  viz: 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Wealthy. 
McIntosh  Red,  Fameuse  Esopus 
Spitzenburgh,  Jonathan,  Delicious 
and  Stayman  Winesap;  but  the  other 
four,  viz:  Gravenstein,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  Northern  Spy  and  Yellow 
Newtown  Pippin,  possess  such  excel- 
lent qualities  and  are  so  well  known 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  that  I 
hardly  think  we  could  afford  to  leave 
them  out  of  the  list.  I should  like  to 
point  out  also  that  the  keeping  quali- 
ties of  these  twelve  varieties  are  fair- 
ly well  indicated  by  the  order  in 
which  they  Are  named  above;  begin- 
ning with  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
which  does  not  keep  successfully 
longer  than  the  end  of  September, 
and  ending  with  the  Yellow  Newtown 
Pippin,  which,  under  proper  condi- 
tions may  be  held  over  until  May. 
There  are  four  of  these  varieties,  viz: 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Esopus  Spitz- 
enburgh, Stayman  Winesap  and  Yel- 
low Newtown  Pippin,  concerning 
which  particular  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised to  give  the  proper  name  when 
ordering,  as  there  are  other  inferior 
varieties  bearing  similar  names;  that 
is  to  say,  there  are  Orange  Pippins, 
Spitzenburghs,  Winesaps  and  New- 
town Pippins  which  are  of  a very  in- 
ferior quality  to  the  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  the  Esopus  Spitzenburgh, 
Stayman  Winesap  and  Yellow  New- 
town Pippin.’’ 

While  he  names  twelve  varieties, 
Mr.  Smith  does  not  recommend  that 
one  grower  shall  plant  more  than 
four  of  these  varieties,  believing  that 
this  will  give  better  results  than  a 
larger  number  of  varieties.  Concern- 
ing the  mixed  planting  of  orchards, 
he  says: 

“In  planting  an  orchard,  I should 
strongly  advise  against  planting  a 
large  block  of  any  one  variety,  but 
would  recommend  a plan  whereby 
varieties  could  be  mixed.  For  in- 
stance, plan  an  orchard  with  Stayman 
Winesap  and  Jonathan  for  permanent 
trees.  Plant  the  Stayman  Winesap 
forty  feet  apart  on  the  square,  and 
plant  the  Jonathans  in  the  diamond 
between;  then  use  Wealthy  and 
Duchess  as  fillers,  planting  them  in 
the  rows  with  the  other  varieties, 
thus  reducing  the  whole  plantation  to 
twenty  feet  between  the  trees.  Then 
when  the  fillers  are  removed,  after 
serving  theft  term  of  usefulness,  it 
leaves  the  Staythan  Winesaps  and  the 
Jonathans  in  the  diamond  form,  with 
a space  a little  more  than  twenty- 
eight  feet  between  the  trees  in  every 
direction.  Of  course,  these  fillers 
should  never  be  planted  at  all  unless 
the  owner  of  the  orchard  is  quite 
sure  that  he  possesses  sufficient  cour- 
age to  remove  them  as  soon  as  the 
other  trees  require  the  room.” 

British  Columbia  is  an  important 
apple-growing  Section,  and  where 
such  varieties  as  these  are  grown  ex- 
tensively, that  section  must  be  reck- 
oned with  when  it  come  to  supplying 
the  best  markets  of  the  world.  We 
know  fruit  culture  is  developing  rap- 
idly in  that  country,  because  our  cir- 
culation up  there  is  increasing  at  a 
rapid  rate.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  British  Columbia  has  just 
ordered  a special  edition  of  7,500 
copies  of  our  Brother  Jonathan  book- 
lets, to  be  distributed  among  the 
members  of  the  farmers’  institutes  of 
that  section. 

^ ^ 

The  San  Jose  Scale  Finally  Conquered. 

I well  recollect  the  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment and  almost  despair  when 
I heard  from  the  experiment  station 
at  Amherst  that  some  twigs  sent  there 
for  inspection  were  infested  with  the 
San  Jose  scale.  Ten  years  before  this 
I got  the  first  infested  tree  from  a 
nursery. 

Usually  the  scale  spread  slowly  from 
the  center  where  there  was  an  In- 


fested tree  throughout  an  ever  widen- 
ing circle,  and  every  now  and  then  a 
bird  will  transmit  it  to  a distant  tree, 
thus  starting  a new  center. 

The  first  thing  I did  was  to  get  100 
pounds  of  caustic  potash  whale  oil 
soap,  which  cost  me  $5.00  and  a 
small  brass  pump  worked  by  com- 
pressed air.  This  pump  was  made 
by  the  Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co.  I 
will  say  just  here  that  although  I 
have  used  it  for  five  seasons  for  spray- 
ing small  trees  it  works  as  well  this 
year  as  when  new. 

After  applying  the  soap  wash  I 
found  it  not  fully  effective  and  too 
costly,  so  next  year  I made  up  some 
of  the  famous  and  horrible  lime,  sul- 
phur and  salt  wash,  boiling  it  in  pots 
on  the  kitchen  stove.  (I  am  alive 
yet.) 

I could  scarcely  strain  it  at  all,  but 
finally  managed  to  deluge  all  the  in- 
fested trees  from  the  ground  to  the 
topmost  branch  with  the  stuff.  That 
was  in  1903.  Since  that  time  I have 
not  sprayed  for  the  San  Jose  scale  at 
all  until  last  spring.  On  examining 
some  trees  very  badly  infested  in  1903 
I found  them  apparently  free  from  the 
pest  at  the  present  time.  It  is  need- 
less and  foolish  to  burn  up  trees  bad- 
ly covered  with  the  scale.  I burned 
up  cart  loads  in  1902  but  have  since 
found  it  as  easy  to  destroy  the  scale 
on  a bad  tree  as  on  one  having  but 
few  scales;  moreover,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
terminated; some  old  bush  or  tree 
will  have  enough  scales  to  reinfest 
more  trees,  or  a bird  will  carry  it  to 
some  distant  tree,  and  it  will  reappear. 
I found  about  35  trees  last  spring, 
most  of  which  had  never  been 
treated  with  the  lime  sulphur  wash, 
which  were  badly  infested.  I pro- 
cured an  old-fashioned  brass  kettle, 
drove  down  two  crotched  stakes  in  an 
old  gravel  pit,  laid  a stick  across  and 
swung  the  old  kettle  about  one  foot 
from  the  ground,  then  built  a fire 
underneath.  A pail  of  water  was 
heated  and  six  pounds  of  quicklime 
dumped  into  the  kettle.  As  soon  as 
this  began  to  slake  violently,  six 
pounds  of  sulphur  was  added  and 
more  water  added  as  needed.  When 
this  had  boiled  vigorously  one  hour 
I added  20  ounces  of  copper  sulphate 
— but  no  salt — and  I boiled  the  mass 
fifteen  minutes  longer,  then  added 
enough  water  to  make  tw'enty  gallons 
and  sprayed  when  the  mixture  was 
hot.  This  year  the  cost  of  material 
was  70  cents. 

I use  no  grafts  without  first  dipping 
them  thoroughly  in  the  whale  oil  soap 
solution  at  the  strength — 2 pounds  of 
soap  to  1 gallon  of  water,  then  drain 
thoroughly  and  place  in  damp  saw- 
dust. A.  F.  TENNEY. 

Ipswich,  Mass. 
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We  make  a furniture  polish  that  we 
like  very  much,  and  it  is  not  as  ex- 
pensive as  that  we  buy.  It  consists 
of  six  ounces  of  wood  alcohol,  eight 
ounces  of  raw  linseed  oil,  two  ounces 
of  vinegar,  two  ounces  of  Japan,  and 
one  ounce  of  butter  of  antimony.  The 
bottle  should  be  shaken  several  times 
a day,  until  the  ingredients  are  well 
mixed,  after  which  it  needs  shaking 
only  when  used.  For  cleaning  furni- 
ture, more  especially  that  in  every- 
day use,  we  find  nothing  better  than 
kerosene  on  a flannel  cloth.  Did  you 
ever  try  it?  We  also  use  it  to  keep 
the  outside  of  the  tea  kettle  nice  and 
bright.  It  should  be  applied  when 
the  tea  kettle  is  quite  warm.  If  a 
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DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

are  in  a class  by  themselves  as  the  best  separators.  But 
many  have  the  mistaken  idea  which  competitors  help  to 
magnify,  that  they  are  “expensive”  and  that  something 
“cheaper”  will  do  in  their  stead. 

THE  FACTS  ARE  THAT  THE 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

are  not  only  the  best,  but  at  the  same  time  by  far  the 
cheapest — in  proportion  to  the  actual  capacity  and  the  actual 
life  of  the  machine 

These  are  simple  facts  easily  capable  of  proof  to  any 
buyer  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  get  at  them  and  who  need 
only  apply  to  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  or  send  for  a 
catalogue  to  do  so. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 
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1213  Filbert  Street, 
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HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE  STRAWBERRY? 

It  is  the  handsomest,  most  effectively  illustrated,  most  practical  and 
i nstructive  publication  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  is  the  only  j ourna  1 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  strawberry  production  in  al  1 its  branches 
If  you  grow  strawberries  for  home  or  market  you  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it.  1 1 is  edited  by  ex- 
perts, and  published  right  on  the  biggest  strawberry  farm  in  the  world.  1 1 tells  you  just  what  to  do,  and 
how  and  when  to  do  it- and  tells  you  just  at  the  time  you  really  want  to  know  about  these  things 

HERE  IS  OUR  OFFER  TO  YOU  -WE  PROPOSE  STARTING  THE  STRAWBERRY 

going  to  you  right  away  on  three 
months’  approval.  Mind  you,  you  I*111 1 1 ■|>|>" 
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are  not  to  pay  a penny  down,  not  to  Z 
agree  to  keep  on  taking  it  just  your  Z 
word  to  do  one  of  two  things  at  the  end  Z 
of  three  months  either  notify  us  to  f 
stop  sending  the  magazine,  or  send  us  Z 
i ust  one  dollar  for  the  full  year’s  sub-  2 
scription.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  fill  Z 
out  coupon  herewith,  cut  it  out  and  5 
mailit  to  us  and  The  Strawberry  will  2 
come  at  once.  DO  IT  NOW. 

THE  STRAWBERRY  ! 


COUPON 


Publisher  The  Strawberry, 

Box  25,  Three  Kivers,  Mich 

I accept  your  offer  to  test  The  Strawberry.  Enter  my 
subscription  for  one  full  year. 

After  receiving  three  months’  sample  copies,  I will  do 
one  of  two  things — either  send  you  $1.00  for  the  full  year’s 
subscription,  or  write  you  to  stop  the  magazine,  when  you 
are  to  cancel  this  subscription  and  the  sample  copies  are  to 
be  free  to  me  as  a test. 

Name 


THREE  RIVERS, 


MICHIGAN  i P-  O.  Address 


We  want  an  Agent  for  The  Strawberry  | gtate 
in  every  town  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  § ~ 


woolen  cloth  wet  with  kerosene  is 
rubbed  over  the  cook  stove,  before 
the  polish  is  applied,  the  effect  will 
be  much  more  satisfactory.  We  also 
use  it  when  cleaning  windows.  In 
fact,  a woolen  coth  and  kerosene  is 
our  most  satisfactory  dirt  killer. — 
Kansas  Maid,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
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Renew  your  subscription  today.  And 
remember  you  can  send  your  renewal 
and  one  new  subscription,  both  for  $1. 


Big  Profits  in  Capons 


Caponizing  is  easy— soon 
learned.  Complete  outfit 
with  free  Instructions 
postpaid  $2.50. 
iGape  Worm  Extractor  25c 

Poultry  Marker 25c 

French  Killing  Knife50c 
|Capon  Book  Free. 

G.  P.  Pilling  & Son, 2245  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AMERICA’S  BIG  FOUR. 


[CAPON 

TOOLS 


Get  This  Gold  Pair 

Listen ! I now  have  thousands  of  letters  of  appreciation 
from  spectacle  wearers  all  over  the  world,  thanking  me 
for  the  perfect  sight  they  enjoy  with  my  spectacles. 

e Now  I Want  YOUR  Testimonial  ALSO 

and  this  is  what  I intend  to  do  to  get  it.  Just  write  me  and  I will 
mail  you  my  Perfect  Home  Eye  Tester,,  free.  Then  when  you  return 
me  the  Eye  Tester  with  your  test,  I will  send  you  a complete  five 
dollar  family  set  of  my  famous  “Perfect  Vision”  spectacles  for  only  $1 
(which  is  an  actual  saving  of  $4  to  you),  and  this  will  include  a pair  of 
my  handsome  Rolled  Gold  spectacles  absolutely  free  of  charge.  This  set  will  last 
yourself  and  family  a lifetime.  With  these  famous  “Perfect  vision”  spectacles  you 
will  be  able  to  read  the  finest  print  just  as  easy  as  you  ever  did  in  your  life,  and  I will 
return  you  your  dollar  willingly  if  you  yourself  don’t  find  them  to  be  the  finest  you  have 
ever  bought  anywhere,  at  any  price.  Send  for  my  free  Eye  Tester  today.  Address: 

OR.  HAUX  SPECTACLE  CO.,  St.  Louts,  Mo.  ear  t WANT  AGENTS  ALSO.  oJ 

(NOTE— The  above  is  the  largest  Mall  Spectacle  House  in  the  United  States  and  perfectly  reliable.) 


“RANKIN’S  ROYAL”  Barred,  White  and  Latt 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottea  are 
Bred  to  Win,  Bred  to  Pay,  Bred  for  Quality  In 
Every  Way.  Hundreds  of  Selected  Specimens 
Line  and  Pedigree  Bred  bv  M.v  Trap-Nest  Sys- 
tem from  AMERICA'S  GREATEST  SIRES  and 
CHAMPIONS  for  sale  On  Approval  at  Guar- 
anteed Honest  Prices. 

Eggs.  $1.50  to  $10.00  per  18;  $7.00  to  $20.00 
per  100.  Seriously  you  can't  afford  to  place 
an  order  (large  or  small)  before  writing  me. 

H.  P.  RANKIN, 

Box  121.  Hartington,  Nebraska. 

Don’t  fail  to  mention  The  Fruit- 
Grower  when  answering  advertise- 
ments. It  helps  us,  and  will  insure 
careful  attention  from  the  advertiser. 


PILES 


FISTULA 


.2&YEAPS  WE  SEND  FREE.  AND  POSTPAID  A ■«  A 

ESTABLISHED  * 2^  NO  MONEY 

DRS.THORNTON  & MINOR,  Oak  Street,  Kansas  City,  mo.  1 ILL  LUflLD 
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Worms  and  Hugs  and  Your  Poultry 

Profits. 

Old  Mother  Nature  probably  knew  what  she 
was  about  when  she  gave  to  cock,  hen  and 
chick  an  insatiable  appetite  for  worms  und 
grubs  and  bugs. 

We  may  not  approve  of  the  taste  of  the 
hen  which  gobbles  up  a nice  Juicy  grub  or  the 
“early  worm’*  with  a cluck  of  satisfaction, 

but  the  more  we  learn  about  benology  and  the 
physiology  of  fowls,  the  more  we  sec  wherein 

she  shows  good  lien  sense  in  gra lilting  every 
bit  of  animal  food  that  comes  her  way. 

Tiie  modern  lien — the  bird  we  are  forcing 

every  year  to  lay  more  and  more  eggs — has 

developed  into  a pretty  fair  sort  of  egg-makiug 
machine. 

The  food  she  eats  goes  first  to  make  blood, 
and  muscle,  and  bone  and  fat  for  her  own 
body.  Then  if  she  is  in  the  right  condition, 
and  the  food  is  of  the  right  kind,  the  rest 
goes  to  making  eggs. 

But  mark  tills:  The  best  ben  in  the  world 

can’t  make  eggs  from  thin  air:  the  egg  isn’t 
created  in  her  ovary  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner from  nothingness;  but  every  ounce,  every 
iota,  every  atom  In  the  egg  comes  directly 
from  the  food  she  eats. 

Now,  It  happens  that  the  hen’s  bones,  and 
muscles  and  feathers,  are  all  made  very  largely 
of  the  same  chemical  elements  that  an  egg 
is  made  of. 

A group  of  these  elements,  which  make  the 
white  of  the  egg  and  the  lean  meat  and  which 
enter  very  largely  Into  the  bone  and  almost 
exclusively  Into  the  feathers,  are  called  “pro- 
tein,” by  the  professors  who  know  all  about 
such  tilings. 

Iler  fat — which  you  don’t  care  about  in  your 
laying  lien — comes  from  another  group  of  ele- 
ments called  “carbo-hydrates.” 

And  It  also  hapiiens.  In  the  wise  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence,  that  prote'n.  which  the 
fowl  so  greatly  needs  in  sustaining  life  In 
perpetua  ting  her  kind,  and  in  providing  her 
lordly  master  with  omelettes  ami  custards, 
is  the  food  element  that  is  scarcest  In  the 
vegetable  world. 

Wheat  Is  rich  in  protein:  clover  has  a fair 
share  of  It:  oats  has  some,  but  com  Is  largely 
a fat-making  food — and  altogether,  the  grains 
usually  served  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chicken  and 
tlielr  family  %of  chick  lets,  are  sadly  deficient  in 
what  they  most  need — protein. 

But  the  worm  and  the  bug  and  the  grub 
are  composed  nlmost  exclusively  of  protein. 

Of  course,  fowls  get  some  protein  from  the 
grain  they  eat.  but  under  even  the  best  condi- 
tions. not  ns  much  as  they  ought  to  have;  not 
as  much  as  they  can  use  to  advantage. 

Consequently  poultry -raisers  began  a good 
many  years  ago.  to  hunt  around  for  something 
that  would  take  the  place  of  the  wild  meat 
the  fowls  captured  in  the  summer  time. 

Finally  a genius  who  had  t lie  faculty  of 
putting  two  and  two  together  so  as  to  make 
four,  examined  the  make-up  of  fresh,  green 
bone,  such  as  comes  from  the  butcher’s  block, 
the  trimmings,  bones  of  beef,  pork  or  lamb, 
with  adhering  meat  and  gristle,  and  found  that 
this  bone  contained  in  almost  the  exact  pro- 
portions, the  very  food  elements  needed  in 
place  of  the  worms  and  bugs  the  hens  couldn’t 
find  In  the  winter. 

More  than  that,  it  was  soon  demonstrated 
that  the  protein  and  other  food  elements  in 
green  bone,  were  in  an  exceptionally  available 
form.  That  Is.  poultry  could  utilize  it  to  bet- 
ter advantage,  digest  it  more  easily,  and  so 
get  more  good  and  quicker  results  from  It. 

Probably  this  Is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
poultrv  relish  green  ln>ue  so  much;  for  In  all 
animal  life  a thing  that  tastes  good  Is  more 
easllv,  more  quickly  and  more  thoroughly  di- 
gested. than  is  food  that  may  be  equally  nour- 
ishing. but  not  so  palatable. 

It  Isn’t  hard  to  see.  then,  why  fresh  cut 
green  bone  has  given  such  phenomenally  suc- 
cessful results  to  poultry  raisers  the  world  rtver. 

There’s  no  “hocus- j»oetis.“  or  mystery  or 
“patent  medicine”  about  It. 

It  simply  Is  the  most  available  food  product 
that  has  yet  been  discovered  to  supply  fowls 
with  the  elements  most  difficult  to  get  from 
grain  and  most  needed  to  make  !>one,  muscle, 
feathers,  eggs,  and  to  maintain  health,  vigor 
and  vitality. 

That’s  why  green  bone  doubles  the  egg  y'eui: 
(it  contains’  more  than  four  times  the  egg- 
prod  udng  value  of  grain!. 

That’s  why  green  l>one  makes  eggs  more 
fertile:  fit  tones  up  the  entire  system  and  fills 
the  head  of  the  flock  with  vim  and  vitality). 

That’s  why  green  bone  makes  stronger,  live- 
lier chicks  at  hatching;  (bone. fed  hens  lay  eggs 
with  l’fe  and  vltatlity  in  them). 

That’s  why  green  bone  develops  earner 
broilers  and  earlier  layers:  fit  promotes  growth 
and  the  development  of  l>one  and  muscle  by 
providing  abundant  material  for  making  bone 
and  muscle).  . 

That’s  why  green  bone  makes  heavier  market 
fowls:  fit  gives  a good  frame  work  to  start 
with  life  and  vitality  In  them). 

That’s  why  green  bone  makes  red  combs, 
bright  eyes  and  glossy  plumage:  (it  gives  a 
tone  to  the  entire  system  of  the  fowl  that 
nothing  else  will). 

That's  why  It  will  double  your  profits;  (It 
has  done  It  for  thousands  of  other*). 

The  question  .of  winter  egg-prod  net  Ion  is  of 
vital  Importance  to  every  poultry-raiser 

Yon  want  eggs  for  market  when  the  prices 
are  highest:  you  want  eggs  when  eggs  are  still 
scarce,  for  early  hatching. 

We  said  a while  ago.  that  the  hen  is  largely 
an  egg-making  machine.  And  she  Is  If  she  Is 
kept  In  proper  working  on?  nr.  and  is  given 
the  proper  materials  with  which  to  make  eggs, 
she  can’t  help  laying,  even  should  she  want 
to  help  It.  . , ... 

If  yon  comply  with  these  two  things,  you  11 
have  egg*  In  abundance  all  winter  long. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  world  that  will  do 
so  much  toward  putting  the  average  hen  In 
laving  condition,  and  toward  giving  her  the 
necessary  materials  for  egg-making,  as  fresh- 
cut  green  bone. 

Of  course  green  bone  is  not  a enre-nu — not; 
a panacea  for  all  the  Ills  of  poultry-keeping. 

It  won’t  rid  fowls  of  lice:  It  won’t  stop  np 
the  chinks  in  the  poultry  houses  which  let  In 
the  draughts:  It  won’t  keep  out  weasels  and 
skunks:  It  won’t  make  a standard-bred  hen  of 
n dnng-hlll  pullet:  It  won’t  cure  cholera  or  any 
other  disease:  It  won’t  take  the  place  of  Judg- 
ment and  prudence  and  common-sense  in  man- 
aging a flock. 

But.  It  Is  an  Indispensable  adjunct  to  the 
poult rv  man  who  expects  to  get  the  best  results 
from  his  fowls. 

You  can  get  eggs  and  grow  fowls  without  it, 
but  you  cannot  get  the  best  results  and  the 
biggest  profits,  unless  yon  use  it. 

And  the  beauty  is,  it  costs  so  little 

It  cuts  down  your  grain  bills,  but  costs  you 
little  more  than  the  labor  of  cutting. 

It  seems  strange,  doesn't  It.  that  there  Is  a 
poultry -raiser  anywhere,  who  Is  not  using  fresh- 
cut  green  l*one. 

In  all  foods,  for  mankind,  animals  and  fowls, 
a very  great  deal  depends  upon  the  condition 
in  which  the  food  Is  used. 

The  good  the  fowl  or  animal  gets  from  Its 

food  depends  upon  how  thoroughly  It  can  di- 
gest. and  assimilate  and  utilize  It. 

Well,  If  you  watch  the  cock  and  the  hen 

and  the  chick,  you’ll  see  that  It’s  the  live 

bug.  and  the  squirming  worm  that  they  go 

after. 

In  a pinch  we  suppose  they  might  eat  a 
dried  up  grasshopper,  but  not  with  the  relish 

nor  with  the  good  that  they  get  from  raw 


animal  food  with  the  stimulating  effect  of  real 
life  still  In  It. 

And  It’s  the  same  way  with  the  animal  food 
which  yon  one  as  a aubstltnte  for  the  live  bug 
and  the  squirming  worm. 

Fowls  relish  it  more,  and  it  does  the  most 
good,  when  it  is  fed  in  a raw,  uncooked,  fresh 
state. 

That’s  why  “hone  meal.”  made  from  dried 
bone,  and  so-called  “beef-scraps.”  made  from 
anything  and  everything  that  the  packers  cau’t 
find  any  other  use  for.  fail  to  give  the  results 
that  raw  hone  gives. 

Kven  If  the  mixture  called  “beef- scraps’*  is 
really  made  of  ln»ef — the  steaming,  and  cook- 
ing. and  embalming,  and  preserving  and  drying 
process  through  which  it  goes,  naturally  de- 
stroys a large  part  of  its  value. 

Tiie  ready  mixed  poultry  rations  on  the  mar- 
ket, made  np  of  screenings  and  cleanings  from 
grain  with  a large  dose  of  sand  to  give  It 
weight,  is  like  the  “beef-scraps”  In  tbut  )OU 
have  to  buy  It  solely  "on  fa  I til.*' 

You  don’t  know  what  is  In  It.  Tf  you  did 
know  Its  Ingredients  yon  would  see  that  It  Is 
a mighty  extensive  jMjuftry  food  when  com- 
pared with  raw  bone— especially  when  you  con- 
sider how  in  neb  more  valuable  raw  bone  Is. 

The  best  plan  Is  to  mix  your  own  ixmltry 
ration,  using  raw  bone  and  cheap  grains. 

You  then  know  what  yon  are  feeding  and 
exactly  what  you  are  paving  for. 

And  you’ll  flud  that  you  have  not  only  the 
most  productive,  but  the  clieajiest  poultry 
ration. 

In  her  normal  condition  the  hen  does  not  need 
medicines.  Neither  docs  she  need  medicated 
foods  to  stimulate  tier  to  lay. 

The  advertised  “poultry  foods’*  or  condition 
powders  or  “tonics”  for  which  such  extrava- 
gant claims  are  made,  are  not  needed  bv  vonr 
flork — and  Indeed  may  do  much  harm — If  y«n 
feed  foods  containing  egg-iuakiug.  muscle-mak- 
ing. Isme-maklng  materials. 

Fse  fresh-cut  Tmne  and  yon  will  not  have 
to  pay  high  prices  for  powders  made  from 
secret  formulae. 


To  Make  Hutdcmh  Lawt  I, oncer. 

A little  economy,  which  sometimes  means  a 
good  many  dollars  to  a man.  Is  the  proper  ''are 
of  harness,  carriage-tops,  etc.  leather  lii  daily 
use.  exposed  as  It  Is  to  sun  and  wind,  soon  be- 
comes dry.  hard.  Inelastic,  and  uualde  to  stand 
strain.  Then,  very  Ilk*  ly  at  the  most  unfor- 
tunate moment,  a break  occurs,  and  precious 
time  and  money  are  lost.  All  this  Is  easily  pre- 
vented by  a little  forethought  and  eare  on  the 
part  of  the  owner.  Every  one  owning  horses 
should  be  supplied  with  a good  leather  preser- 
vative. and  a good  axle  oil.  These  two  tilings 
are  necessary  to  the  largest  economical  use  of  a 
working  outfit,  or  a pleasure  equipage. 

Observation  has  shown  that  no  oil  penetrates 
leather  so  deeply,  and  resists  tiie  drvlng  effect 
of  sun  and  wind  so  well  as  Eureka  Harness  Oil. 

Neatsfoot  and  sonic  other  inferior  oils  some- 
times used,  easily  l*eeome  rane'd.  or  because  of 
containing  acid,  hurt  the  leather.  Stable  m«  n 
and  others  posted  on  the  subject.  Invariably 
use  Eureka  Harness  Oil.  When  harness  Is 
given  an  occasional  dressing  of  this  oil.  and 
wagon  spindles  greased  with  Boston  Coach  Oil, 
a very  large  reduction  is  made  in  the  necessary 
repair  bills.  Boston  Coach  Oil.  by  the  way  Is 
very  much  superior  to  Castor  Oil.  It  has  splen- 
did* lasting  qualities,  will  not  gum  or  corrode, 
and  Is  more  economical  In  every  way. 

People  who  are  after  economy  In  stable  man- 
agement will  do  well  to  ask  for  these  oils. 


f Tigfli  Carbon  Steel  Wire  Fence. 

Farm  fences,  like  farm  buildings,  should  be 
permanent  improvements. 

Yon  don’t  buy  the  cheapest  lumber  for  your 
farm  buildings.  Neither  should  you  bay-  the 
cheapest  wire  for  your  farm  fences. 

Tiie  best  quality  of  wire,  f'mily  and  securely 
woven,  well  stretched  on  securely  anchored  « nd 
posts.  * makes  a fence  that  will  last  for  vears 
without  repairs,  that  will  oiplast  the  po*rs. 

Qua  1 ! t v of  wire  first  and  then  a practical 
weave  make  Page  Fence  the  farmer’s  fen^c. 

Page  Fence*  have  been  on  the  inarkt  for 
twenty  years,  and  the  first  one  sold  Is  still  a 
good  fence. 

Just  how  they  are’  made  Is  explained  In  a 
book  which  Is  sent  to  anyone  who  writes  for 
It  to  the  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  322, 
Adrian,  Mich. 


From  n Well-Known  Trainer. 

Carthage.  N.  Y..  June  16,  1906. 

\ F.  Young.  P.  O.  F., 

Pear  S’r:  1 think  Absorb’ne  Is  the  quickest 

ul  surest  rcituHlv  for  soreness.  I have  found 
most  Invariably  that  It  takes  the  soreness 
it  In  almost  nnv  kind  of  form. 

Very  truly  yours.  FRANK  FRITZ. 
AhsorMne  Is  now  put  nn  In  tin  containers, 
a king  a hnndv  and  safe  package  for  nse 
wind  the  stable,  as  well  as  a convenient 
ickage  to  carry  in  the  trunk  with  hoots, 
n like ts.  etc.  A bsorbine  W11  remove  blemishes 
ke  out  soreness,  strengthen  the  tendons  and 
-aments,  without  Mlster'-ng  or  removing  me 
ilr  In  no  way  Interferes  with  regular  use. 
At  dealers  or  sent  express  prepaid  upon  re- 
ipt  of  $2.00.  \V.  F.  Young.  P.  IX  F-, 

ftnmrtnth  St  Snringfleld.  Mass. 


J.  C, l.  Harrison  Son*’  Catalogue. 

Tiie  Fru’t-O rower  1ms  received  a copy  of  the 
new  catalogue  of  this  nursery  firm,  which  Is 
usually  on  time  when  It  conies  to  hustling  for 
business.  Perhaps  no  nursery  firm  Is  better 
known  than  that  of  J.  G.  llarrUon  & Sons, 
and  few  do  as  large  business.  The  stock  or 
tills  nursery  has  been  planted  In  every  state 
and  territory  and  the  success  of  this  stock  is 
in  part  rosiHjnsIhle  for  the  ever-increasing  busi- 
ness of  the  firm.  Tills  year’s  catalogue  is  a 
good  one.  and  sets  forth  the  fact  that  the 
stock  for  sale  in  Fall  of  1906  and  Spring  of 
1907  U extra  fine.  List  of  varieties  Is  com- 
plete and  all  kinds  of  standard  nursery  stock 
are  offered.  Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  will 
do  well  to  have  tills  catalogue,  which  Is  free 
to  those  who  ask  for  same,  stating  that  you 
do  so  at  our  suggestion. 


In  this  Issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  will  be 
found  the  advertisement  of  The  Crowder  Nur- 
sery Co.  This  company  Is  Incorporated  and  Is 
already  doing  Its  share  of  business.  It  Is  situ- 
ated at  the  crossing  of  the  “Katy**  and  the 
Ft.  Smith  & Western  It.  It.  In  the  Choctaw 
part  of  the  new  state  of  Oklahoma.  They 
have  seventy  acres  In  young  nursery  stock  and 
while  they  grow  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  they 
make  a spectalv  of  growing  fine  berry  plan's. 
The  rich  sandy  soli  there  being  well  adapted 
to  tlielr  growth.  Northern  nursery  men  who 
reed  Hunts  for  early  shipment  should  write 
for  prices. 


Like  Sixty.” 

The  Gilson  Manufacturing  Coiuimny  of  Port 
Washington,  Wis..  Is  manufacturing  a line  of 
engines  that  Is  attracting  universal  attention. 
It  Is  the  line  that  “Goes  Like  Sixty”  and  con- 
sists of  many  styles  and  sizes  for  all  power 
purposes. 

The  small  air-cooled  engines  of  the  Gilson 
make,  sizes  1 Vi  and  2^  11.  I’.,  and  listed  at 
the  surprisingly  low  figures  of  $60.  $75  and 

$100  respectively. 

The  Gilson  Manufactnrlng  Company  gives 
a broad  guarantee  with  every  euglne.  which 
is  a safe  indication  that  the  concern  Is  In  a 
position  to  make  good  their  claims. 


PARADISE 

FOR  THE 

HOMESEEKER 

TO 

KANSAS 

Best  Agricultural  and  Stock  Raising  Region. 

Soil  deep,  rich  and  productive  in  the  grow- 
ing of  Wheat,  Corn  and  Alfalfa.  Purchase 
price  from  $5  to  $30  per  acre,  which  equals 
the  returns  of  the  $50  to  $150  per  acre 
lands  of  other  States. 

CLIMATE  IDEAL,  AMPLE  RAINFALL. 

Buy  quick  and  secure  the  benefit  of  an  excellent  Investment. 

Write  for  further  information.  Illustrated  literature  and 

LOW  SETTLERS’  RATES. 

I.  C.  TOWNSEND,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  ST.  LOUIS.  Mi 


San  Francisco 

( Imperishable ) 

A beautifully  illustrated  booklet  on  application. 

California 

for  Opportunities 

San  Joaquin  Valley — Coast  Line 
Sacramento  Valley 
and  Techachapi  booklets 
will  tell  you. 

Or  ask  agents 

Southern  Pacific 


The  Cheapest 
Farm  Lands 

In  the  United  States  today — soil,  climate, 
markets,  transportation  facilities,  and  all 
considered. 

Are  Southern 


Lands 


They  are  the  best  and  most  desirable  In 
the  country  for  the  truck  and  fruit-grower, 
the  stock  raiser,  the  dalrymun  auil  gen- 
eral farmer. 

Let  us  tell  yon  more  about  them.  The 
Sonthern  Field  aud  other  publications  upon 
request. 

Homeseeker’s  Excursions 
to  the  Southeast 

the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  each  month: 
rate  of  one  way  fare  plus  $2  for  the 
round  trip. 

M.  V.  RICH  All  DS. 
Land  and  Industrial  Agent. 
Southern  Railway  A Mol, lie  A Ohio  It.  R., 
Washington,  D.  O. 

cn.\s.  S.  CHASE. 

722  Clienileal  Ride..  St.  Louis.  Mo., 

Agent  Land  aud  Industrial  Department. 


The  Fruit-Grower  Is  entitled  to 
your  support,  for  it  stands  for  your 
Interests.  Therefore,  renew  your  sub- 
scription today. 


l/cmcEo 

" GREAT 
WESTERN 

uSSi,.  Rahway 


Maple 
Leaf  Route 


BETWEEN 

Chicago,  St.Paul, 
Minneapolis, 

Des  Moi  nes.StJoseph 
Kansas  City, 
Council  Bluffs  and 
Omaha. 

EQUIPMENT  right, 
TIME  RIGHT, 
SERVICE  RIGHT. 

IT’S  ALL  RIGHT. 

J .P.Elmer,G.P.  A.,St.Panl,3ttlnn. 


Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


22  in  Cash  Prize 

for  New  Subscribers 


We  want  every  member  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  to  assist  us  in  securing-  new  subscribers  this  fall  and  as  an  incentive  we  offer  the  prizes  noted 
below.  It  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  secure  new  names  if  you  will  show  a sample  copy  of  the  September  issue,  and  we  have  reserved  several  thousand  copies 
for  this  purpose,  and  on  request  we  will  mail  you  free  as  many  as  you  can  use. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  the  only  paper  which  is  making  a strong  effort  to  assist  its  readers  in  getting  better  prices  for  fruit  crops,  and  the  more  readers 
you  secure  for  us  the  more  will  we  be  able  to  help  you.  On  account  of  the  large  fruit  crop  this  year,  every  live  grower  should  subscribe  if  you  tell  him 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived. 

The  Cash  Prize  Contest  will  close  on  December  15th,  1906,  and  the  one  who  sends  in  the  largest  number  of  new  subscribers  by  that  date  will  receive 
the  first  prize  of  $35.00  in  cash.  The  second  largest  list  will  receive  the  second  prize,  and  so  on.  Here  are  the  prizes: 


1st  Prize  $35.00 
2d  Prize  $20.00 
3d  Prize  $15.00 
4th  Prize  $10.00 

Remember  that  every  subscriber  is  entitled  to  a choice  of  any  one  of  the  Brother  Jonathan  books.  If  you 
;j  send  a dollar  for  your  renewal  and  a new  subscriber,  both  yourself  and  the  new  reader  will  be  entitled  to  a book. 

Bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  all  your  friends  and  neighbors  who  grow  fruit.  Tell  them  what  kind 
3 of  a paper  The  Fruit-Grower  is;  show  them  a copy  of  it.  Explain  to  them  that  with  a year’s  subscription  they  will 
be  given  their  choice  of  our  Brother  Jonathan  booklets,  list  of  which  appears  herewith.  And  make  this  guarantee: 
Tell  them  that  if  they  will  give  you  their  subscription  we  will  enter  their  names  on  our  list;  The  Fruit-Grower  will 
be  sent  to  them  for  three  months,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  paper,  they  can  notify 
us,  we  will  remove  their  names  from  our  list,  and  refund  their  money.  We  guarantee  The  Fruit-Grower  to  please. 

We  believe  every  member  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  ought  to  try  to  get  up  a club.  And  with  this  guar- 
antee back  of  your  efforts,  we  believe  you  will  succeed.  Try  to  get  your  neighbors  to  subscribe;  now  is  the  time  to 
do  this.  You  will  help  us  and  you  will  help  your  neighbor.  We  don’t  ask  you  to  do  this  work  for  The  Fruit- 
Grower  for  nothing — we  are  willing  to  divide  the  subscription  price  with  you.  What  more  can  we  offer?  Will  you 
not  try  and  get  at  least  a few  suubscribers — and  begin  the  work  now? 

In  the  contest  which  closed  July  1 every  person  who  sent  as  many  as  six  subscriptions  won  a prize.  In  that 
contest  there  were  ten  prizes;  in  this  one  there  are  fifteen. 


Cash 

Cash 

Cash 

Cash 


5th  Prize  $10.00  Cash 
6th  Prize  $ 5.00  Cash 
7th  Prize  $ 5.00  Cash 

Eighth,  Ninth  and  Tenth  Prizes,  each  a $5.00  Due-Bill  on 
any  Nurseryman  or  Seedsman  advertiser  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  Eleventh  to  Fifteenth  Prizes,  inclusive,  Set  of 
Ten  of  our  “Bro.  Jonathan”  Booklets. 


“BRO.  JONATHAN”  BOOKLETS  FREE 
TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Here  is  the  list  of  Brother  Jonathan 
booklets,  from  which  the  new  sub- 
scribers will  be  allowed  to  select  one 
for  each  subscription: 

1 — Propagating  Trees  and  Plants. 

'- — A Treatise  on  Spraying. 

:i — How  to  Grow  Strawberries. 

4 —  The  Home  Garden. 

5 —  Packing  and  Marketing  Fruits. 

(5— A Book  About  Bush  Fruits. 

.7 — Growing  Grapes. 

S — Hints  on  Pruning. 

!) — Apple  Culture,  with  a Chapter  on 
Pears. 

10 — Success  with  Stone  Fruits. 

These  booklets  are  all  good  ones.  As 
evidenre  of  this  fact  we  will  only  state 
that  a special  edition  of  7,500  copies 
has  been  printed  for  the  Dapartment  of 
Agriculture  of  British  Columbia,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  farmers  of  that 
section.  This  shows  how  favorably  the 
booklets  have  been  received — and  one 
goes  free  with  every  subscription. 

Solicit  Subscriptions — Begin  Today. 

We  will  furnish  whatever  sample 
copies  are  needed.  Having  made  this 
special  offer,  we  feel  that  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  the  help  of  every  reader 
of  The  Fruit-Grower.  Will  you  do 
your  part? 


Now,  friends,  we  want  to  make  this  a personal  matter  with  you.  Will  you  try  to  get  subscriptions  in  your  neighborhood?  We  must  rely  on  our 
subscribers  to  do  this  for  us,  for  you  know  who  ought  to  read  The  Fruit-Grower.  We  hope  to  hear  from  at  least  a thousand  subscribers  during  this  month 
to  the  effect  that  they  have  entered  the  Cash  Prize  Contest. 


The  Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

HIGH  GRADE  CATALOGS 


The  Fruit=Grower  (pmpany,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Special  Qber 
Designs 

We  slso  can  furnish  you 
a cover  page  in  one,  two 
or  three  colors. 


You  beliebe  that  attractibe,  Ivell  printed  catalogs 
bring  you  the  most  money,  don't  you? 

Then,  why  not  GIVE  US  YOUR  ORDER  for  your  new  1907  catalog? 
We  have  every  facility  for  doing  high  grade  work 


OUR 

PRICES 

ARE 

RIGHT 


We  habe  a large  number  of  cuts  of 
fruit  subjects  for  illustrating 


which  can  be  used  in  your  catalog  free  of  expense 
if  we  print  it.  Write  us  for  samples  and  information 

PRINT  NG  DEPARTMENT 


A 5-YR.  DELICIOUS  IN  OR- 
CHARD OF  MR.  C.  S.  MORSE, 
CHELAN  CO.,  WASHINGTON, 
FROM  WHICH  WERE  PICKED 
FOUR  BOXES.  <11  BARRELS' 
OF  PERFECT  APPLES. 


Grow  Apples 


that  PAY  the  PRODUCER 
and  Please  the  Consumer 


KING  DAVID,  DELICIOUS,  BLACK  BEN,  CHAMPION,  SENATOR,  GIANT  JENITON,  BEN-HUR, 
LIEVLAND  RASPBERRY,  STAYMAN  WINESAP,  JONATHAN,  GRIMES  GOLDEN,  etc.,  meet 
the  requirements.  Then  why  grow  inferior  sorts?  We  are  Headquarters  for  all  that  is  BEST  in 
Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Grape,  Small-fruit  Plants,  Hardy  Roses  and  Ornamentals,  Hedge 
Plants,  Forest-tree  Seedlings,  Root  Grafts,  Apple  Seedlings  and  other  Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  etc. 

NOTE— We  are  the  Introducers  and  Sole  Owners  under  U.  S.  Registered  Trade-mark,  of  a number  of  highly  valuable  new  sorts,  such  as  King  David. 
Delicious,  Black  Ben,  Champion,  Senator  and  other  apples,  Gold  Plum,  Sunrise  and  Banner  grapes,  etc.  These  have  been  tried,  tested  and  found  superior  to  all 
others.  For  the  protection  of  our  customers  the  Trade-marks  were  adopted  and  planters  are  cautioned  against  buying  from  “Agents”  or  other  “nurseries,”  trees 
under  our  Trade-mark  names  or  trees  claimed  to  be  “just  the  same”  or  "just  as  good.”  This  practice  has  been  carried  on  quite  extensively  by  a certain  class  and 
invariably  purchasers  of  such  stock  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  disappointed  in  results.  Why  buy  counterfeit  when  the  GENUINE  COSTS  NO  MORE? 


CAPITAL  STOCK  $1,000,000.00— ALL  PAID  UP 

Oldest  Nurseries  in  the  West  fgf$  Largest  Nurseries  in  the  World 

General  Offices,  Nurseries  and  Packing  Houses 

LOUISIANA,  MO. 

On  Burlington  and  Chicago  & Alton  Railroads 

BRANCHES 

Starkdale,  Mo.  Portland,  N.  Y.  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Rockport,  111.  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Atlantic,  Iowa 


FRUIT  BOOK  is  the  most  original  and  complete  nursery  catalogue  ever  published;  it  shows 
many  interesting  half-tone  views  of  orchards,  nurseries  and  fruit  trees;  it  shows  the  leading 
fruits  in  NATURAL  COLORS,  and  gives  truthful,  accurate  description  and  time  of  ripening  of 
each.  A postal  card  or  letter  addressed  to  Stark  Bro’s  N.  & O.  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  Desk  9,  asking  for 
Book  “H”  will  bring  the  Book,  latest  Wholesale  Price-list,  Order  Sheet,  Orchard  Bulletin,  Spray  Cir- 
cular and  other  printed  matter,  interesting  and  USEFUL  to  planters,  FREE  OF  ALL  CHARGE. 


For  82  Years 

have  been  the 
standard  by 
which  good 
nursery  stock  is 
measured,  and  our  sales  have 
steadily  increased  until  we 
are  now  compelled  to  main- 
tain the  LARGEST  NURSERY 
ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE 
WORLD — conclusive  evi- 
dence that  Stark  Trees  are  of 
HIGHEST  POSSIBLE 
QUALITY  and  sold  at  as 
LOW  PRICES  as  such  stock 
can  be  produced. 

Stark  Trees  have  been  tested 
and  are  bearing  fruit  to-day  in 
every  state  and  territory  in 
the  Union  as  well  as  many 
foreign  countries,  and  what 
is  more,  they  are  pleasing 
and  PROFITABLE  to  the 
planters.  Letters  of  com- 
mendation are  being  received 
almost  every  day  and  such 
statements  as  ‘‘Stark  Trees 
are  bearing  better  fruit  than 

those  from nurseries;’ 

“Stark  Trees  are  the  finest 
in  my  orchard;’’  “Trees  I 
bought  from  Stark  Nurseries, 
planted  among  those  from  4 
other  nurseries  are  bearing  bet- 
ter fruit  and  more  of  it  than  the 
othertrees,”  are  numerous. 

Constant  growth  in  any 
business,  during  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a century,  is 
proof  conclusive  that  custo- 
mers receive  honorable  treat- 
ment and  full  value  for  their 
money.  The  degree  of  success 
attained  by  a nursery  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  success  of  its 
customers;  and  they  can  suc- 
ceed ONLY  with  strong, 
healthy,  thrifty,  dependable 
trees  of  the  best  up-to-date 
varieties,  well  grown,  well 
dug,  well  packed.  We  solicit 
your  orders  on  this  basis  and 
GUARANTEE  SATISFAC- 
TION. And  our  guarantee 
means,  something— we  are 
not  "here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow.” 


WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

on  $7.50  orders  (one-fourth 
cash  to  be  sent  with  order) 
at  prices  quoted  in  our 
Wholesale  Price-list,  to  any 
R.  R.  Station  in 
ARKANSAS  KANSAS 

ILLINOIS  MISSOURI 

INDIANA  NEBRASKA 

IOWA  OHIO 

On  Orders  Amounting  to 
$ 10.00  or  more, if  one-fourth 
or  more  cash  is  sent  with 
the  order,  we  will  prepay 
freight  to  any  R.  R Station  in 
ALABAMA 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DIS’T  of  COLUMBIA 
GEORGIA 

INDIAN  TERRITORY 
KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MARYLAND 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

OKLAHOMA 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

TENNESSEE 
TEXAS  VIRGINIA 
W.  VIRGINIA  WISCONSIN 
On  Orders  Amounting  to  $12 
or  more,  if  one-fourth  or 
more  cash  is  sent  with  the 
order,  we  will  prepay  freight 
to  anv  R.  R.  Station  in 
ARIZONA 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

FLORIDA 

IDAHO  MAINE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MONTANA 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  MEXICO 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

OREGON 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
UTAH  VERMONT 

WASHINGTON 

WYOMING 
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SPRAY  WITH  THE 

ORCHARD  MONARCH 


THE  GREATEST  AUTOMATIC  HIGH  PRESSURE  POWER  SPRAYER 

NOW  IN  USE — Has  two  leads  of  hose  and  will  supply  eight  nozzles  keep- 
ing up  a pressure  of  more  than  One  Hundred  Pounds.  Has  the  Best 
Agitator  ever  invented;  it  swings  in  bottom  of  cask  and  carries  brushes 
which  clean  the  suction  strainers.  All  worked  Automatically;  power  is 
furnished  by  rear  wheels  of  wagon;  no  hand  pumping,  no  cost  for  power; 
efficient,  safe,  satisfactory} , adapted  for  large  or  small  orchards.  We 
also  make  the  famous 

Empire  King — Garfield  Knfr.psfr.ck 

and  a full  line  of  POTATO  SPRAYERS.  Catalogue  FREE. 


Field  Force  Pump  Co. 

58  Eleventh  St.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


JULIAN  BAGBY.  Pres.  JNO.  L.  BAGBY.  Sec'y.  R.  J.  BAGBY,  Treas. 

New  Haven 
Nurseries 

Established  1872.  Incorporated  1892.  Capital  Stock  and  Surplus, 
$60,000.  Location  07  Miles  West  of  St.  Louis  on  Main  Line  of 
Missouri  Pacific  Ry.  100,000  Cubic  Feet  Frost-Proof  Cool  Storage 

Fruit  Trees  a Specialty 

We  do  not  grow  cheap  trees  but 
we  do  grow  good  trees  at  a cheap 
price=quality  considered . 

Freight  paid  to  your  stations. 
Quality  and  condition  on  arrival 
guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory. 
Varieties  true  and  no  diseases. 

Write  for  Special  Quotations  on  Your  Needs  for  Fall  and  Spring 

Planting. 

J.  BAGBY  & SONS  COMPANY 

NEW  HAVEN,  MO. 


A Customer  Asks  a Question. 

A customer  writes:  You  say  Ivory  Soap  is 

99‘Xon  Per  cent.  pure.  Why  do  you  not  make  it 
100  per  cent,  pure  ? 

For  the  reason  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  do 
so.  There  must  be  some  substance  in  soap  which 
is  not  soap,  just  as  there  must  be  some  alloy  in 
gold.  And  for  the  selfsame  reason  — to  hold  it 
together. 

The  ambition  of  a good  soap  maker  is  to  pro- 
duce a soap  with  a minimum  of  impurity.  Ivory 
Soap  fulfills  this  requirement.  It  contains  less  than 
one-fourteenth  as  much  impurity  as  a gold  coin  does. 


Ivory  Soap 
9945Too  Per  Cent.  Pure 


For  Fall  1906  and  Spring  1907  We  can  Supply 

150,000  Apple  Trees 

ALL  THE  LEADING  SORTS,  WHOSE  BEARING  QUAL- 
ITIES are  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  trees  in  the  picture. 

They  are  STARTED  RIGHT— grown  on  virgin  soil,  are  clean- 
rooted,  bright-bodied,  and  full  of  vigor  and  determination  to 
“make  good.” 

Give  us  your  order  before  the  supply  of  the  special  varieties 
you  may  want  is  exhausted.  Our  shipping  season  is  OPEN  from 
Oct.  1st  to  April  1st,  except  for  a few  weeks  in  mid-winter. 

MOTLOW— Only  one-fourth  of  stock  of  this  variety  now 
unsold. 

Send  for  our  booklet— HOW  TO  BEAUTIFY  THE  HOME. 

The  Cumberland  Nurseries 

WINCHESTER.  TENN. 
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Object  Lesson  in  Spraying 


At  the  Missouri  State  Fair  was  an 
object  lesson  in  spraying,  which  was 
one  of  the  best  things  in  the  horti- 
cultural building.  This  season  the 
Mountain  Grove  Experiment  Station 
has  conducted  some  tests  in  spraying, 
leaving  some  trees  unsprayed  as 
check.  Late  in  the  season,  Prof.  W. 
M.  Scott  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  conducted  some 
tests  in  the  orchard  of  Capt.  George 
T.  Lincoln,  Bentonville,  Ark.,  in  con- 
trolling bitter  rot  diseases.  Both  of 
these  tests  were  represented  in  the 
exhibit  referred  to,  at  the  State  Fair. 

In  attempting  to  control  bitter  rot 
diseases  the  Missouri  Station  con- 
ducted its  tests  on  Huntsman  trees, 
the  work  being  under  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  Mr.  F.  W.  Faurot.  The 
Huntsman,  as  is  generally  known,  is 
very  subject  to  this  disease,  and  is 
usually  the  first  variety  to  be  at- 
tacked. In  the  exhibit  was  one  pile 
of  fruit  representing  the  No.  1 ap- 
ples from  a sprayed  tree,  with  a very 
few  apples  representing  the  diseased 
apples  from  the  same  tree.  In  an- 


other pile  were  the  sound  apples 
taken  from  an  unsprayed  tree,  and 
adjoining  was  the  diseased  apples 
taken  from  the  same  tree.  It  was 
noticed  that  there  was  a striking 
similarity  in  the  size  of  the  piles,  ex- 
cept that  conditions  were  reversed — 
the  pile  of  sound  apples  from  the 
sprayed  tree  was  just  about  the  size 
of  the  pile  of  unsound  apples  from 
the  unsprayed  tree.  Or  to  be  exact, 
the  sound  apples  from  the  sprayed 
tree  constituted  73  per  cent  of  the 
crop,  while  on  the  unsprayed  tree 
only  2 per  cent  of  the  apples  were 
sound.  There  was  the  object  lesson. 
The  sprayed  tree  yielded  7 3 per  cent 
No.  1 fruit — or  something  more  than 
twelve  bushels,  while  on  the  un- 
sprayed tree  98  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
was  absolutely  worthless.  Three  ap- 
plications of  Bordeaux  mixture  had 
caused  the  difference. 

In  the  test  made  by  Prof.  Scott  the 
showing  was  even  more  convincing, 
for  his  work  was  upon  Ben  Davis, 
which  is  less  subject  to  this  disease. 
The  test  was  made  in  the  orchard  of 
Captain  Lincoln,  one  of  the  best  or- 
chards in  Arkansas.  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
been  using  the  dust  spray,  and  last 
year  had  a good  crop  of  fruit.  This 
season  prospects  were  good,  but  he 
noticed  that  bitter  rot  was  at  work, 
and  accordingly  Prof.  Scott  was  sent 
from  Washington  to  study  the  condi- 
tions and  to  try  to  check  the  disease. 

Dust  Spray  Was  Ineffective. 

In  trying  to  control  bitter  rot  the 
dust  process  was  ineffective,  and  the 
standard  liquid  Bordeaux  was  used. 
Apples  from  sprayed  and  from  dusted 
trees  were  sent  to  the  fair  to  show 
just  what  results  were  obtained. 

One  pile  showed  the  sound  apples 
from  a tree  sprayed  with  liquid  Bor- 
deaux, while  a very  small  pile  adjoin- 
ing represented  the  diseased  apples 
picked  from  the  same  trees  and  under 
it.  Another  pile  represented  the 


sound  apples  taken  from  a tree 
which  had  been  dusted  three  times 
earlier  in  the  season,  and  a much 
larger  pile  represented  the  diseased 
fruit  from  this  same  tree.  The  first 
application  of  liquid  Bordeaux  was 
made  by  Mr.  Scott  July  10,  and  three 
subsequent  applications  were  made. 
The  result  was  that  92  per  cent  of  the 
apples  on  this  tree  were  saved  from 
the  disease,  while  the  check  tree 
which  had  been  dusted  had  only  20 
per  cent  of  sound  fruit. 

Around  the  wall  were  some  photo- 
graphs which  showed  the  fruit  from 
other  sprayed  and  unsprayed  trees, 
and  the  difference  was  equally 
marked.  One  Jonathan  tree,  as  we 
remember  it,  produced  only  three 
sound  apples,  and  the  sprayed  tree 
had  scarcely  a hatful  of  diseased 
apples  on  the  entire  tree. 

We  were  told  that  Captain  Lin- 
coln says  he  will  continue  to  use  the 
dust  spray  early  in  the  season,  be- 
lieving that  by  its  use  he  can  control 
codling  moth,  but  that  later  in  the 
season,  when  bitter  rot  threatens,  he 


will  have  to  use  the  liquid  process. 
Prof.  Scott’s  tests  having  shown  that 
the  disease  cannot  be  controlled  by 
thorough  spraying  with  standard 
Bordeaux  mixture. 

General  Orchard  Spraying. 

The  Mountain  Grove  Experiment 
Station  had  other  object  lessons, 
showing  the  results  of  six  sprayings, 
to  control  all  sorts  of  orchard  pests. 
One  large  pile  of  apples  showed  the 
perfect  fruit  from  one  tree,  and  an- 
other pile  showed  all  the  apples 
which  were  No.  2s  or  culls,  from  this 
same  tree.  The  No.  1 fruit  consti- 
tuted 82  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop. 

The  fruit  from  an  unsprayed  tree 
was  shown  also,  and  only  2 per  cent 
of  it  was  No.  1 fruit,  the  rest  being 
No.  2s  or  culls — and  principally  culls. 
The  unsound  fruit  was  infested  with 


codling  moth,  or  had  been  attacked 
by  bitter  rot  or  other  fungous  dis- 
eases. The  sprayed  tree  had  received 
six  applications. 

Still  another  exhibit  showed  the 
results  of  spraying  for  codling  moth, 
particularly.  The  pile  of  No.  1 fruit 
from  the  sprayed  tree  constituted  92 
per  cent  of  the  crop;  while  the  apples 
from  the  unsprayed  tree  constituted 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  crop.  In 
other  words,  only  8 per  cent  of  the 
apples  on  the  sprayed  tree  were  at- 
tacked by  the  insect,  while  on  the  un- 
sprayed tree,  in  same  orchard,  four- 
fifths  of  the  apples  were  injured  by 
codling  moth.  In  this  test,  also,  six 
applications  of  liquid  spray  were 
made. 

The  results  of  all  this  work  will  be 
published  in  detail,  but  no  published 
statements  will  be  as  convincing  to 
those  who  saw  this  exhibit  as  the 
piles  of  sound  apples,  as  contrasted 
with  the  heaps  of  unsound  fruit,  and 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Faurot 
personally  that  the  difference  was 
caused  by  spraying.  The  showing 
was  one  of  the  best  ever  made  in 
Missouri,  and  the  exhibit  was  one  of 
the  most  valuable,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  apple-grower,  in  the  hor- 
ticultural building  at  the  state  fair. 

^ ^ ^ 

Increased  Consumption  of  Apples. 

The  writer  attended  the  Missouri 


Entire  Crop  from  an  Unsprayed  Ben  Davis 

Fifths  of  a Bushel,  or  6 per  cent.  Bitter 

State  Fair  at  Sedalia  the  fore  part  of 
October,  and  while  there  heard  com- 
plaint of  the  lack  of  demand  for  ap- 
ples. Good  fruit  was  actually  going 
to  waste.  At  the  hotel  apples  did  not 
appear  on  the  bill  of  fare  but  one 
time — one  evening  each  guest  was 
served  with  a small  dish  of  apple 
sauce.  Oranges  were  on  the  tables, 
as  well  as  bananas  and  grapes  from 
Michigan — but  Missouri  Jonathan  and 
Grimes  Golden  apples,  which  were 
then  very  plentiful,  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence. 

At  the  breakfast  table  we  asked  for 
baked  apples  and  also  wanted  a fresh 
apple — but  neither  could  be  had. 
Superintendent  Tippin  of  the  horticul- 
tural department  at  the  State  Fair, 
told  the  writer  he  had  been  at  the 
hotel  more  than  a week,  and  apples 
had  been  on  the  bill  of  fare  but  one 


time.  Think  of  that!  And  this  hotel 
was  full  to  overflowing  with  guests, 
who  would  have  been  only  too  glad 
to  get  good  apples  to  eat. 

The  writer  and  Mr.  Tippin  called 
repeatedly  for  apples,  according  to  tne 
teachings  of  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
hotel,  at  least,  will  finally  appreciate 
apples  as  food  for  its  guests. 

The  same  experience  was  had  at 
other  places,  and  it  is  evident  that  not 
enough  apples  are  consumed  at  the 
hotels  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
a good  plan  to  ask  for  apples  at  every 
meal,  and  if  those  interested  in  this 
crop  will  do  this,  in  time  an  impres- 
sion will  be  made  which  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  apple  business.  If  apples 
are  more  generally  served  at  hotels, 
the  guests  will  be  more  healthy  and 
the  consumption  of  this  king  of  fruits 
will  be  greatly  increased. 

Think  of  this,  and  the  next  time  you 
are  at  a hotel  ask  for  apples — baked 
apples,  fresh  apples,  apple  sauce,  and 
even  apple  pie,  if  you  please.  But 
keep  calling  for  apples  until  you  get 
them. 

4j£  ^ -a)?, 

Meeting  of  Fruit-Growers  of  North- 
west Missouri. 

A meeting  of  fruit-growers  of 
Northwest  Missouri  will  be  held  at 
the  court  house  in  St.  Joseph,  Sat- 
urday, November  10,  at  11  a.  m.,  to 


Tree  in  Same  Orchard.  Sound  fruit,  Three- 
Rot  Fruit,  9 Bushels,  or  94  per  cent. 

organize  an  association  to  handle  the 
fruits  grown  by  the  members.  Pre- 
liminary steps  were  taken  in  Septem- 
ber toward  the  formation  of  such  an 
association,  but  it  was  thought  im- 
practicable to  try  to  handle  this  sea- 
son’s apple  crop,  but  those  present 
decided  to  meet  after  apple  harvest 
and  perfect  an  organization  to  handle 
future  crops.  The  meeting  on  No- 
vember 10  will  be  in  pursuance  of 
this  plan,  and  everyone  interested  is 
urged  to  be  present  at  that  time.  Any 
person  who  grows  fruit  should  con- 
sider this  matter,  and  be  on  hand,  for 
the  plan  promises  to  help  all  con- 
cerned to  get  better  prices  for  their 
fruit  crops. 

^ ^ ^ 

At  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  there 
were  exhibited  4,161  plates  of  fruit, 
besides  fourteen  pecks  of  Wealthy 
apples  for  special  premiums.  One 
man  had  fifty  plates  of  seedling  ap- 
ples. This  is  a remarkable  showing, 
when  one  considers  how  far  north 
Minnesota  is— but  it  is  just  about 
what  one  would  naturally  expect  in  a 
state  where  more  than  1,200  persons 
belong  to  the  state  horticultural  soci- 
ety. 

^ ^ 

I am  a new  subscriber  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  and  think  the  March  issue 
alone  is  worth  a year’s  subscription. 

I think  the  energy  and  push  shown 
by  your  company  ought  to  be  appre- 
ciated, and  believe  the  best  way  to 
show  my  appreciation  is  to  help  ex- 
tend your  circulation.  Therefore  you 
will  please  send  me  three  or  four 
sample  copies,  and  I will  try  to  get 
i>p  a club.- — John  Hurley,  Arlington, 
Texas. 

^ ^ 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  entitled  to 
your  support,  for  it  stands  for  your 
interests.  Therefore,  renew  your  sub- 
scription today. 


Cash  Prizes  $125 

Contest  Closes  December  15,  1906 

There  are  only  a few  more  weeks  in  which  to  secure  new  readers 
for  The  Fruit-Grower  on  terms  of  our  Cash  Prize  Contest,  described  on 
page  31,  of  this  issue. 

Up  to  November  1st,  the  largest  list  which  has  been  received,  com- 
prised only  eight  names.  Just  think  of  this,  please. 

Largest  List  to  Date 
Only  Eight  Names 

It  means  that  if  the  contest  closed  Nov.  1st,  the  party  sending  in 
eight  names,  with  remittance  of  $4.00,  would  get  the  first  prize  of  $35.00. 

Send  for  sample  copies  and  show  them  to  your  neighbors.  These 
prizes  are  worth  working  for.  From  present  indications  it  will  not  take 
many  names  to  win  the  first  prize.  Why  don’t  you  go  after  it?  Address 

Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Entire  Crop  from  a Ben  Davis  Tree  Sprayed  Three  Times  at  Right  Periods.  Sound 
Fruit,  18  Bushels,  98.7  per  cent.  Bitter  Rot  Fruit,  One-Fourth  Bushel,  1.3  per  cent. 
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Montgomery  Ward  <§&>  Co.’s 

No.  75  SEES  FRE1 

Nearly  1300  large  pages,  thousands  of  pictures,  127,000  articles.  The  biggest  bargain  book  ever  printed.  Beats 
all  Catalogue  records  fc  r quantity,  quality  and  low  prices.  Full  of  many  things  you  want  that  you  cannot  buy  near 
home  and  multitudes  of  things  of  better  quality  and  at  lower  pri  es  than  any  other  catalogue  or  store  offers  you. 

Send  for  Your  FREE  Copy  Today. 

#50.00  a year,  at  least,  is  easily  saved  by  every  one  us:ng  this  No.  75  Montgomery  Ward  & Co.  Catalogue  to 
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Strawberry  Notes  for 
November 


The  two  pictures  here  shown  are  of 
the  same  plantation  and  show  It  as  It 
appeared  on  August  1,  and  September 
1.  My  strawberries  are  all  grown  in 
“middles”  between  rows  of  fruit  trees 
and  average  12  to  15  rows  to  the  mid- 
dle, with  rows  three  feet  apart.  All 
runners  were  kept  off  these  rows  up 
to  July  15.  The  result  was  large, 
strong,  multi-crowned  plants,  able  to 
resist  drouth  and  to  quickly  send  out 
vigorous  runners. 

The  labor  of  hoeing  and  suppress- 
ing weeds  during  spring  and  half  the 
summer  was  greatly  simplified  and 
cheapened,  although,  of  course,  it  was 
necessary  to  go  over  them  the  usual 
five  or  six  times.  The  large  dark- 
colored  plants  seen  in  number  one  are 
the  new  variety,  the  “Latest.”  A half 
bushel  measure  would  not  wholly 
cover  some  of  these  plants. 

The  second  picture,  taken  a month 
later,  shows  the  growth  of  runners 
during  the  six  weeks.  They  made  a 
row  of  just  about  the  right  width.  I 
will  say,  however,  that  August  here 
was  quite  a rainy  month,  and  that  con- 
ditions were  favorable  to  runner  pro- 
pagation and  growth. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  runners 


August  1 — Spring-Planted  Strawberry  Bed. 

Runners  Kept  Off  Until  July  IB. 

could  be  kept  off  till  even  later,  say 
August  1.  My  observations  lead  me 
lo  believe  that  a runner  that  roots 
-early  and  ceases  growth  in  late  sum- 
mer, Is  not  as  reliable  a bearer  as  a 
late  set  one  that  grows  uninterrupted- 
ly into  and  through  the  fall  season. 
Fall  in  this  latitude  is  the  bud-form- 
ing period,  and  that  process  is  more 
active  in  fast  growing  plants  than  in 
those  whose  dark  leaves  show  that  a 
maturity  of  development  was  reached 
during  the  summer. 

The  boy  shown  in  picture  No.  1 was 
an  excellent  hoer.  “Jimmie”  would 
do  faithful  work  ail  by  himself.  The 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  labor  here 
in  the  suburbs  of  a town  compel  re- 
course to  boys  of  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen years  old.  A g'ood  percentage  of 
them  prove  to  be  good  hoers,  but  they 
must  have  a leader.  Left  alone,  one 
boy  usually  stands  for  an  uncertain 
amount  of  work,  two  stand  for  noth- 
ing. and  three  or  more  mean  a minus 
quantity,  but  with  a tactful  leader, 
these  boys,  who  are  paid  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  cents  a day,  without 
board,  will  often  do  as  much  as  an 
ordinary  laborer. 

I find.  too.  that  they  can  be  careful 
and  painstaking,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  respect  and  good-will 
towards  the  master  and  pride  and 
pleasure  in  the  work  can  only  be  in- 
duced by  an  understanding  of  and 
sympathy  with  boy  nature.  Be  free 
with  praise  for  faithful  work,  be  not 
exacting  about  minutiae,  and  be  lib- 
eral with  extra  pennies.  The  Ameri- 
can boy  is  a complex  mechanism  of 
body  and  mind  and  those  who  would 
comprehend  his  eccentricities  must 
give  him  careful  study. 

The  cool  fall  rains  have  come  and 
descended  quietly  and  penetratingly 
for  the  greater  part  of  two  weeks. 


There  is  much  in  this  time  that  re- 
minds one  of  a second  spring.  After 
the  heat  and  drouth  of  summer,  veg- 
etal ion  springs  into  a new  growth  as 
if  the  September  showers  were  those 
of  April.  There  is  tremendous  activ- 
ity in  the  strawberry  family.  Mother 
plants  and  elder  daughters  are  giving 
birth  to  a prodigious  family  of  tender 
runners  who  crawl  out  from  under 
the  protecting  leaves  of  the  parent  in 
every  direction,  growing  so  fast  you 
can  almost  see  them  move.  Every 
few  inches  on  their  travels  they  burst 
out  into  bud  and  leaf  and  so  eager 
are  the  hungry  rootlets  to  find  their 
native  element,  the  soil,  that  they  dare 
to  obtrude  themselves  quite  a brave 
distance  into  the  ungenial  light  and 
air.  And  when  they  do  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  moist  soil,  how  they 
fairly  leap  to  bury  themselves  and 
shoot  down  into  the  rich  humus.  In- 
credibly fast  will  these  child  plants 


develop  a rubust  root  system.  Lift 
olio  and  see  the  mass  of  earth  it 
brings  with  it,  with  the  white  roots 
showing  ihemselves  on  every  side. 
But  the  pioneer  runner  never  tires. 
Even  before  the  baby  plant  takes  root 
it  leaves  its  offspring  to  its  own  dis- 
cretion and  pushes  on  to  form  another 
plant  station. 

And  so,  after  a time,  you  walk  out 
to  behold  a transformation  in  the 
strawberry  world.  The  old  plants 
with  dark  matured  leaves  now  run 
like  a dull  ribbon  through  a bed  of 


plants  of  the  very  lightest  green. 
Almost  yellow  is  their  sheen  in  the 
bright  sunlight  as  row  crowTds  towards 
rowr  across  the  middles.  Here  two 
racing  runners  have  met  midway  and 
Master  Dunlap  is  taking  off  his  hat 
to  Miss  Haverland  and  politely  salut- 
ing their  daughter  of  one  of  the  first 
families.  Truly  this  is  carnival  time 
in  strawberyville. 

¥ 

Two  heavy  frosts  have  fallen  with 
withering  touch  to  many  flowers  and 
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Mitchell’s  Nurseries  ::  Beverly,  Ohio 

Wanted 

MAN  TO  DO 
TOP  GRAFTING 

We  want  a man  who  has  had  experience  In 
the  work,  to  do  some  top-grafting  In  our  apple 
orchards.  Don’t  want  a man  to  “practice” — 
we  want  one  who  has  done  this  work,  and 
who  ean  furnish  references  as  to  his  ability. 
Underwood  & Viles,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 


WANTED — An  experienced  prchardist  to 
take  charge  of  fruH  farm.  H.  H.  Ftanney, 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 


vegetables,  but  the  riotous  young 
plants  in  the  strawberry  rows  defy 
their  hoariness.  Not  a shade  In  their 
brilliant  hue  do  they  surrender  to  the 
harbinger  of  winter.  For  at  least  an- 
other month  from  this  writing — Octo- 
ber 15 — they  will  press  on  until  the 
freezing  of  the  earth  brings  them  at 
last  to  a reluctant  halt.  Some  of  the 
baby  plants  which  were  too  late  to 
send  down  roots  will  succumb  to  the 
cold  of  winter;  some  will  survive,  but 
carrying  no  embryo  buds  in  their 
breasts;  but  the  most  of  this  fall-born 
family  have  conceived  of  the  sun  and 
the  soil  and  will  be  ready  to  reward 
their  masters  with  a rich  tribute  of 
the  most  delicious  and  beautiful  of  all 
fruit  when  the  breath  of  April  again 
arouses  them. 

I notice  that  the  fall  weeds  which  I 
described  last  month  are  still  making 
their  appearance.  Wonderfully  cun- 
ning is  Nature  to  prevent  the  extinc- 
tion of  any  of  her  species.  The  tradi- 
tional hostility  of  man  seems  to  have 
imbued  the  weeds,  as  it  did  the  wild 
animals,  with  an  instinct  that  teaches 
them  methods  to  evade  their  arch 
enemy.  The  extremely  late  germin- 
ation of  these  fall  weed  seeds  seems 
abnormal  and  endued  with  a purpose 
beyond  the  simple  life  of  the  plant 
world.  Have  you  noticed  in  what 
desperate  haste  an  annual  weed  of  a 
finger’s  length  will  ripen  its  seed  when 
the  cultivator  has  delayed  its  birth 
till  close  to  frost?  A good  heavy 
mulch,  however,  will  smother  out 


The  Brown  Tall  Moth. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  Farmers’  Bul- 
letin No.  264,  "The  Brown-Tali  Moth 
and  How  to  Control  It,”  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  our  readers  'n 
the  Eastern  states,  where  this  insect 
is  now  working  such  great  destruc- 
tion. 

This  insect  was  first  noticed  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  spring  of  1897,  but 
since  that  time  it  has  spread  to  ad- 
joining states,  and  is  now  considered 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  insects  ever 
inl"oduoed  into  this  country,  as  the 
insect  feeds  upon  fruit  and  shade 
trees.  The  insect  seems  to  prefer  ap- 
ple and  pear  trees,  but  it  feeds  upon 
ti  e foliage  of  stone  fruits,  as  well  as 
upon  elm,  maple,  and  several  species 
of  oak.  In  fact,  the  caterpillars  feed 
generally  upon  all  deciduous  trees,  on 
many  shrubs,  and  even  upon  herbage. 
A list  of  over  eighty  food  plants  has 
been  compiled  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  insect. 

The  insect  not  only  destroys  trees 
and  plants,  but  the  hairs  of  the 
brown-tail  caterpillar  are  finely  barb- 
ed and  brittle,  and  where  the  cater- 
pillar comes  in  contact  with  the  hu- 
man skin,  these  hairs  enter  the  skin 
peres,  break  off,  and  cause  severe 
irritation.  This  has  become  so  com- 
mon that  a new  disease,  “brown-tail 
rash.”  has  been  named.  Nor  is  it 
even  necessary  that  the  caterpillar  it- 
self come  in  contact  with  the  skin; 


Power  Sprayers 

The  most  complete  line  built — Ifi  styles — 
meet  every  possible  requirement.  All  kinds  of 
spraying  accessories.  Send  for  catalog  and 
prices,  stating  your  requirements. 
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All  brass,  easiest 
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Texas  Trees 

A great  stock  of  trees.  A "hundred 
varieties  of  plums;  over  a hundred  of 
peaches.  The  very  best  of  all  fruits 
for  the  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Fortunes  in  some  new  ones. 

Plant  some  Texas  dewberries  and 
blackberries  and  some  crosses  be- 
tween them. 

Shades,  evergreens,  roses  and  some 
hardy  native  shrubs  of  value.  Cata- 
logue free.  I pay  express  on  $5.00 
orders.  45  years  experience  in  Texas. 

F.  T.  RAMSEY,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS 


Myatt’s  Linnaeus 

Rhubarb 

Large  Stock  for  Sale  Cheap.  Also 

LUCRETIA  DEWBERRY 
AND  PAOEN1ES 

For  Prices  write 

GILBERT  H.  WILD 

Sarcoxie,  Missouri 


September  1 — Same  Bed,  Photograph  Taken 

Aug 

these  very  late  weeds  in  the  middles, 
but  before  the  plants  are  covered,  they 
should  be  examined  for  weeds  in  the 
row.  A strong  bladed  knife  is  a good 
tool  to  eradicate  dock  and  such  weeds 
that  have  established  themselves  in 
the  hill,  without  injury  to  the  plants. 

Mulching  is  in  order  as  soon  as 
freezing  puts  an  errd  to  growth.  Wheat 
straw  is  the  usual  material  employed, 
but  something  entirely  free  from  seeds 
would  be  preferable.  Occasionally  it 
is  possible  to  find  this.  Pressed  sor- 
ghum cane  or  bagasse  is  fine.  So  is 
thickly  sown  fodder  corn  or  cowpea 
hay,  but  in  most  localities  these  are 
regarded  as  too  expensive. 

A neighbor  tells  me  that  he  will  not 
mulch  his  early  berries,  because  it 
makes  them  several  days  later.  Here 
is  a new  point  for  discussion.  Is  that 
the  experience  of  other  growers?  Does 
a mulch  that  is  raked  off  when 
growth  begins  in  the  spring  retard 
the  time  of  ripening?  I am  inclined 
to  believe  that  my  friend  is  right. 
The  earliest  berries  I have  discovered 
were  on  uncultivated  and  unmulched 
plants  which  had  survived  from  old 
beds.  Here  the  soil  dried  out  early 
under  the  spring  sun  and  wind,  and 
the  lack  of  the  moisture  that  is  sup- 
plied by  the  mulch,  hastened  matur- 
ity. These  berries  are  not  so  large 
as  their  brothers  in  the  row,  bqt  the 
blush  of  ripeness  finds  their  cheek 
first  and  an  extra  early  ripe  berry,  ir- 
respective of  size,  means  a high  price. 
But  how  about  dirty  berries?  My 
friend  says  there  is  always  a slight 
carpeting  of  fall  leaves  and  grass  and 
his  soil  is  not  sandy.  He  finds  a very 
small  per  cent  unfit  for  sale. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Missouri. 

at  at  % 

I would  not  be  without  The  Fruit- 
Grower  if  it  cost  $5  per  year.  I take 
several  other  papers,  but  consider  It 
by  far  the  best. — J.  W,  Butterfield. 
Topeka,  Kan. 


a Month  Later.  Plenty  of  Rain  During 
ust. 

at  certain  times  of  the  year  it  seems 
as  though  the  hairs  were  actually 
floating  about  in  the  air.  The  pres- 
ence of  these  caterpillars,  and  the  con- 
sequent prevalence  of  “brown-tail 
rash,”  has  kept  many  persons  from 
visiting  different  summer  resorts,  and 
a number  of  places  which  were  pop- 
ular resorts  a few  years  ago  are  now 
deserted.  This  shows  the  dread  of 
the  insect  and  its  work. 

In  the  bulletin  referred  to  it  is 
recommended  that  the  webs  of  the 
insects  be  destroyed  during  the  win- 
ter, for  they  can  then  be  readily  seen 
on  the  trees,.  Each  of  these  webs 
contains  about  200  insects,  so  that 
great  number?  can  be  destroyed.  This 
should  be  done  before  the  first  part  of 
April.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
nests  is  to  prune  off  the  twigs  to 
which  they  are  attached,  and  burn 
them.  After  the  leaves  appear  in  the 


spring,  the  insects  leave  the  nests,  ar 
then  the  only  remedy  Is  to  spray  wi 
arsenate  of  lead  or  parls  green, 
the  former  is  used,  apply  at  strength 
of  five  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to 
a barrel  of  water,  after  the  caterpil- 
lars get  large;  if  paris  green  Is  used, 
it  should  be  in  proportion  of  one 
pound  to  100,  or  even  150,  gallons  of 
water.  A stronger  mixture  will  burn 
the  foliage. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present 
fight  being  made  upon  this  insect  in 
the  East  will  be  successful.  All  our 
readers  in  New  England  should  have 
this  bulletin,  which  is  free.  The  in- 
sect is  said  to  be  working  west,  and 
strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to 
keep  it  out  of  New  York  State. 

■^r  ^ 

Now  is  the  time  to  renew  your  sub- 
scription— two  years  for  $1. 


Clark’s  Cutaways 

for  Orchards  and  Fruit-Growing  general- 
ly, give  every  one  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion. Cuts  doiv"  *’  expense  bill. 


The  Two-Horse  Single  Action  Cutaway 
Best  oi chard  • >.•  farm  harrow  made  Sev- 
eral sizes.  One-rte-op  sjze  js  a ,ian.ly. 


Three-Horse  Double  Action  (Extend'd) 
for  orchard  use  or  farm.  Our  Disc  Plows 
and  other  Cutaway  f ••  -1.,  ar-*.  \ aiders. 
Investigate. 

Tree  Balers  and  Box  Clamps  for  Nur- 
serymen. Best  Pointed  and  Step  Lad- 
ders. My  Economy  Bolster  Springs  for 
your  watron.  cheapest  and  most  service- 
able. Rhodes’  Pruning  Shears  and  Saws. 
Family  Favorite  Cider  Mills  and  Presses, 
all  sizes. 

If  you  are  up-to-date  and  want  to  keep 
posted  on  the  good  and  valuable  things 
for  orchardtsts  and  fruit-growers,  send 
for  my  circulars. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL 

GENERAL  WESTERN  AGENT 
P.  O.  Box  300.  KINMUNDY,  ILL. 

Refer  to  The  Fruit-Grower  by  permission 


Elmhurst  Nursery 


Grower  of  high  grade 
currants.  rnspberrv  and 
stock  Is  all  grown  on 
makes  strong,  healthy 
fibrous  roots.  A postal 
M.  E.  CHANDLER, 


shrubbery,  trees,  grapes, 
strawberry  plants.  Our 
new  Mark  land,  which 
plants  with  plenty  af 
will  get  our  prices. 
Argentine,  Kansan* 


"Yellow  Swan”and  "Augbert” 

PEACHES 

The  most  valuable  market  varieties  known. 
Will  do  equally  as  well  North  as  South.  Write 
for  descriptions  and  prices.  Address: 

SNEED  & WOOD 

Nurseries  nl  Tyler.  Tex.,  and  Swan,  Tex 

FOR  SALE 

Box  ElderSeed 

Write  The  Shenandoah  Nurseries 

I>.  S.  LAKE,  Prop.,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


SPRING 

Money  Lost  in  Jolts 


-and  loads 


stock,  fruit  and 


estimate  how  much  your  wagon 

injured  by  lack  of  springs? 

It  may  not  (seem  much  when  only  given  a passing  thought — but  those  who 
have  tiied  bolster  springs  know  that  it  is  considerable. 

Harvey  Bolster  Spi  ings  are  made  of  the  finest  spring  steel,  tempered  to 
the  point  of  perfection,  rigidly  tested  and  tried.  They  fit  any  farm  wagon. 

We  unreservedly  guarantee  these  springs  for  all  time.  If.  from  any  defect 
of  material  or  workmanship,  a Harvey  Spring  does  not  give  satisfaction  at 
any  time — one  year  or  ten  years — we  will  make  it  good  without  a word  of 
argument. 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 

Every  dealer  is  authorized  to  let  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  out  on  30  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL.  If  they  fail  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  return  them  and  the 
trial  will  not  cost  one  cent. 

We  sell  only  through  dealers — it’s  more  economical  and  you  see  what  you  re 
getting  before  buying.  . , , 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  ask  him  to  write  us 
mentioning  your  name.  We’ll  send  him  prices  and  YOU  W ILL  GET  A USE- 
FUL SOUVENIR  with  full  particulars  about  Harvey  Bolster  Springs.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  ride  in  a,  farm  wagon  fitted  with  Harvey  Bolster  Springs. 

HARVEY  SPRING  (COMPANY,  142  Carver  Ave.,  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 
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POTASH  AND  PLANTS. 

The  Imi>ortanc'e  of  Potasli  ns  a Fertil- 
izer and  Its  Various  Forms. 

Among  the  common  forms  of  potash, 
those  mostly  sold  for  farmers'  pur- 
poses are  muriate  and  sulphate.  They 
are  sold  in  a crude  state,  and  in  as 
cheap  form  as  possible.  The  muriate 
(orchloride)  Is  a compound  of  muri- 
atic acid  and  potash,  and  contains 
chlorine.  This  chlorine  is  a gas,  hav- 
ing a very  pungent  smell,  and  readily 
recognized  by  those  familiar  with  the 
odor  arising  from  decomposing  chlor- 
ide of  lime.  Chlorine  is  not  a very 
valuable  substance  to  the  soil,  al- 
though it  performs  a function  of  itself, 
and  is  a constituent  of  most  crops. 
Placed  in  the  soil  along  with  potash 
they  separate  and  unite  with  other 
matters.  The  potash,  however,  is  read- 
ily absorbed  by  plants,  being  one  of 
their  principal  foods.  This  form  of 
potash  is  very  soluble,  and  hence  Is 
more  highly  prized  for  agriculture. 
Sulphate  of  potash  is  also  placed  in 
the  market  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  quite  an  extensive  sale  is  growing 
of  this  salt.  It  has  a somewhat  bitter 
taste,  and  is  not  so  soluble  as  the 
muriate.  Silicate  of  potash  is  the  prin- 
cipal constituent  of  grass,  most  rocks, 
etc.  The  glazed  surface,  and  strong 
bony  structures  of  plants,  the  sharp 
edges  which  cut  us  on  the  leaves  of 
Indian  corn,  and  the  glassy  look  and 
feeling  of  them  are  all  composed  of 
silicate  of  potash,  or  silica  in  some 
other  form. 

Potash  is  also  found  in  fruits,  in 
the  shape  of  tartrate  of  potash.  The 
common  sorrel,  grapevines  and  unripe 
grapes  have  an  acid  taste;  it  is  an 
acid  salt-tartar.  By  means  of  their 
organization,  through  some  unknown 
process,  the  plants  prepare  the  tartaric 
acid;  but  the  alkali  they  absorb  from 
the  soil.  Ripe  grapes  contain,  in  ad- 
dition to  tartaric  acid,  a portion  of 
sugar,  which  is  converted,  as  we  well 
know,  by  fermentation  Into  alcohol. 
The  leaves  of  the  wood  sorrel  have  a 
sour  taste,  and  contain  also  an  acid 
salt;  but  instead  of  the  acid  being 
tartaric  acid,  it  is  oxalic  acid,  a very 
powerful  poison. 

In  not  only  agriculture  does  potash 
play  a very  important  part,  but  in 
the  arts  and  in  medicine.  In  the 
wood,  before  it  is  converted  into 
ashes,  it  exists  as  an  acetate,  and,  be- 
ing itself  of  a fixed  and  incombustible 
nature,  is  left  behind  in  the  ashes  in 
the  process  of  incineration.  The  ashes 
which  are  left  consist  of  a soluble  and 
insoluble  portion.  The  soluble  por- 
tion is  made  up  of  the  carbonate,  sul- 
phate, phosphate  and  silicate,  and  the 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium. 
The  insoluble  portion  consists  of  lime, 
alumine,  silica,  iron  and  manganese  in 
small  quantities.  We  must  remember, 
however,  that  the  ashes  of  plants 
amount  to  not  more  than  a few  parts 
in  the  hundred,  and  in  different  veg- 
etables various  quantities  are  the  re- 
sult. Ligneous  plants  furnish  less  than 
the  herbaceous,  the  trunk  less  than 
the  branches,  and  the  branches  less 
than  the  leaves.  The  bark  yields  more 
ashes  than  the  interior,  and  the  leaves 
of  trees  which  drop  their  leaves  in 
winter  more  than  those  of  evergreens. 
The  stems  of  potatoes  are  exceedingly 
rich  In  potash,  and  that  accounts  for 
the  great  value  of  potash  or  wood  ashes 
as  a manure  for  that  crop. 

Potash  and  pearlash  are  made  in 
all  countries  in  which  large  forests 
abound.  It  is  extensively  manufactured 
In  Canada  and  this  country,  the  state 
of  New  York  furnishing  the  larger 
portion.  Russia,  also,  is  a large  man- 
ufacturer of  potash,  but  it  contains 
less  alkali  than  the  American.  It  13 
generally  in  the  form  of  fused  masses, 
of  a stony  appearance  and  hardness, 
with  a caustic,  burning  taste;  its  color 
is  variegated,  but  reddish  and  dark 
brown  are  the  predominate  hues.  When 
exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  moist- 
ure, and,  if  sufficiently  long  exposed, 
becomes  liquid.  Pearlash  differs  from 
potash,  in  being  less  caustic  and  de- 
liquescent, and  Is  freer  from  impuri- 
ties. The  ordinary  saleratus,  which 
is  an  article  of  household  use,  is  sim- 
ply a form  of  very  pure  potash  com- 
bined with  carbonic  acid.  Potash 
salts  (kainit)  are  now  found  in  Ger- 
many in  large  quantities  and  exported 
for  agricultural  purposes.  They  are 
mostly  the  compounds  of  potash  with 
other  substances,  the  principal  potash 
compound  being  the  sulphate. 

To  give  some  idea  of  what  an  acre 
of  soil  contains,  supposing  we  take  or- 
dinary loam,  10  Inches  deep  and  80 
per  cent  of  sand,  we  find  2,600,000 
pounds  of  silica,  and  26,000  pounds  of 


potash,  enough  for  hundreds  of  crops 
of  potash,  but  it  is  so  locked  up  in  the 
soil  that  it  is  an  utter  impossibility 
for  plants  to  use  it.  Ammonia  rend- 
ers water  capable  of  dissolving  and 
getting  ready  for  use  these  Insoluble 
substances,  and  lime,  chlorine  and  the 
acids  are  great  promoters  to  that  pur- 
pose. There  is  a tremendous  drain  on 
the  soil  for  potash  by  the  cereals.  Ev- 
ery 1,000  pounds  of  the  a«hes  of  grains 
of  wheat  contain  about  200  pounds  of 
potash,  while  the  straw  of  wheat  con- 
tain three  times  as  much  silica  as  pot- 
ash. But  corn-stalks  and  fodder,  al- 
though requiring  an  amount  of  silica, 
require  much  larger  quantities  of  pot- 
ash. It  is  estimated  that  1,000  pounds 
of  the  ashes  of  hay  show  about  200 
pounds  of  potash  and  90  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, 1,000  pounds  of  the  aches  of  the 
grains  of  buckwheat  show  300  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  only  80  pounds 
of  potash,  giving  us  at  a single  view 
the  difference  of  composition,  and 
compelling  us  to  know  how  important 
it  is  to  use  manure  scientifically.  These 
proportions  are  not  exact,  however,  as 
analyses  vary.  Ordinary  barnyard 
manure  is  supposed  to  contain  about 
(per  ton  of  2.000  pounds),  5 pounds 
phosphoric  acid,  10  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
and  10  pounds  of  potash,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  other  substances,  such  as  so- 
dium, the  acids,  chlorine,  etc.  This 
estimate  is  a rough  one.  for  all  ma- 
nures are  not  alike,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  feed  given  animals,  but 
it  is  somewhere  near  the  average.  The 
market  value  of  such  a ton  of  manure 
would  be  about  $2. 

As  all  soils  contain  lime,  potash  and 
phocphoric  acid,  the  question  is  com- 
ing into  discussion  as  to  whether,  by 
the  application  of  quick-acting  chem- 
ical agents,  the  soils  cannot  be 
rendered  more  fertile,  without  adding 
a single  ingredient  of  actual  fertilizer. 
That  such  a process  could  be  carried 
out  may  be  possible,  but  unless  it  is 
followed  by  a re-application  of  some- 
thing to  again  replace  the  quantity  of 
material  taken  from  the  land,  it  will, 
without  doubt,  eventually  result  in 
prostrating  the  soil  and  rendering  it 
sterile  for  a while.  The  principal  ob- 
ject of  manuring  land  is  to  get  these 
chemicals,  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime,  without  waiting  for  the  slow  de- 
composition of  the  elements  in  the 
soil:  but  as  the  application  of  manure 
facilitates  such  action  of  the  soil  in 
giving  off  the  different  substances,  it 
is  quite  plain  that  the  land  will  pro- 
duce larger  crops  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  actual  value  of  ma- 
nure itself.  When  farmers  begin  to 
calculate  the  value  of  their  manure  by 
the  value  of  its  chemical  ingredients 
they  will  begin  to  form  safer  estimates 
on  the  realization  of  crops,  for  it  will 
bear  reasonable  deduction  from  a sci- 
entific fact,  and  as  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends our  capacities  and  means  will 
grow  with  it.  The  time  may  yet  come 
when  we,  or  our  descendants,  will  won- 
der why  so  simple  a matter  as  agri- 
culture was  not  more  fully  understood, 
and  yet  it  seems,  at  the  present  time, 
to  present  more  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities than  any  other  branch  of 
pursuit.  Science,  however,  is  opening 
to  us'  her  broadest  views,  unfolding 
new  wonders,  and  making  us  acquaint- 
ed with  matters  and  things  that, 
through  seemingly  great  puzzles,  are 
simple,  clear  and  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion.— American  Fertilizer. 

% % 

Two  New  Fruits  From  Ohio. 

D.  J.  Miller,  Millersburg,  Ohio,  sends 
The  Fruit-Grower  specimens  of  a new 
pear  and  a new  apple  of  which  he  has 
the  control,  and  which  appear  to  be 
most  promising.  Mr.  Miller  describes 
the  fruits  as  follows: 

“The  pear  Is  a seedling  of  Kieffer, 
and  I believe  it  is  the  best  winter 
pear  for  this  section.  It  has  a skin 
almost  like  a Hubbard  squash;  its 
season  is  all  winter,  and  when  prop- 
erly ripened  It  turns  as  yellow  as  gel  1. 
and  the  quality  is  far  superior  to  the 
old  Kieffer  to  eat  out  of  hand.  This 
pear  gets  very  Juicy,  melting  and  but- 
tery, and  is  very  sweet,  with  no  quince 
flavor.  The  tree  is  of  ironclad  hardi- 
ness. being  hardier  than  the  Kieffer. 
and  it  is  fully  as  vigorous  as  that  vari- 
ety. The  tree  has  the  same  habit  of 
growth  as  the  Kieffer.  and.  is  almost 
identical  in  leaf  and  foliage  and  habit 
of  bearing.  The  original  tree  is  now 
fifteen  years  old,  and  produced  the 
first  fruit  when  five  years  from  seed. 
It  has  had  no  off  years  since  it  began 
bearing,  except  that  this  season  the 
crop  was  light,  on  account  of  a hard 
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quickly  introduce  this 
valuable  “blizzard  Belt” 

Chestnut  and  at  same  time 
gain  new  friends,  we  of- 
fer to  send  a fine,  1 year 
old  Tree  entirely  free  to  a 
limited  number  of  pro- 
perty owners  reading 
this  who  have  not 
already  benefited  by 
our  Advertising  Of- 
fers. Mailing  expense 
Sc  which  send  or  not  as 
you  please.  A postal 
will  bring  the  tree.  We  have 


Reserved  10,000  Trees 


for  this  free  advertising  distribution  and  if  you  want  | 
one  of  them  write  at  once  as  they  will  go  quickly. 

Our  catalog  containing  C4  colored  plates  of  our| 
Hardy  “Blizzard  Belt"  Fruits,  Ornamentals,  Ever- 
greens etc. , with  a mine  of  valuable  information  for  | 
fruit-growers  is  free  for  the  asking.  Write  today. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  719.  Osage,  la. 


Thomas 
Tree  Baler 
and  Box 

Clamp  —7Jie  O d 'Reliable 


Speer  Grafting  Machine 

For  making  Root-Grafts.  Smoothing  Harrow,  Best  Digging  Spade, 
Bud  Transplanter,  and  other  good  tools  for  Nurserymen. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  General  Agent,  Box  300.  KINMUNDY,  ILL. 


freeze  early  in  May,  when  the  tree 
was  in  bloom. 

"The  apple  is  from  a chance  seed- 
ling tree  which  came  up  in  this  county; 
it  is  no  doubt  a seedling  of  the  old 
King,  but  it  is  much  superior  to  the 
King  when  properly  grown.  The  larg- 
est specimen  I send  you  will  measure 
nearly  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighs  just  a fraction  less  than  a 
pound.  The  color  is  perfect,  and  the 
quality  is  very  good.  I have  kept  this 
apple  until  June  the  following  year, 
without  cold  storage.  The  fruit  at 
that  time  was  in  good  condition.” 

The  specimens  sent  bear  out  Mr. 
Miller’s  statements.  The  pear  seems 
to  be  very  promising  as  a winter  sort; 
it  is  not  of  the  highest  quality,  but 
very  much  better  as  an  eating  pear 
than  the  Kieffer;  it  also  seems  to  bt 
a much  better  keeper  than  the  latter 
variety.  Skin  tough,  but  underneath 
the  flesh  is  tender  and  sweet,  and  not 
nearly  so  gariny  as  Kieffer. 

The  apple  is  an  exceptionally  large 
red  apple,  very  firm  and  will  doubtless 
keep  well.  The  apple  is  very  attrac- 
tive, the  color  being  a rich  golden  yel- 
low almost  entirely  covered  with  a 
rich  red:  but  where  the  lighter  color 
shows  through  it  is  a rich  golden. 
Quality  is  good,  and  the  apple  seems 
to  be  worthy  of  testing,  provided  the 
tree  has  the  proper  qualities  to  com- 
mend it  for  orchard  planting. 


FREE  BOOK  telephone's 

Tell$*  how  ron  cun  hnve  the  Market*.  Fire 
Dopi..  Doctor.  Itcpjilr  Shop*  Oeiienil  St«»rc.  pf«\, 
prncf  IcjiII.y  on  your  fjirm  by  Imvlng  I In*  wonder- 
ful Amlrne  Form  Telephones  In  your  hou<e.  It 
Is  n money  maker  Unit  may  save  Its  cost  In  a 
day.  and  make  yon  rich  In  a year.  Thousands 
n«»\v  In  use.  Hook  tolls  how  put  up.  tliplr  cost, 
etc.  Write  .1.  AXDItAE  & SONS,  &>2  W.  Water 
St..  Milwaukee.  WIs. 


WESC0  RURAL  TELEPHONES 


Secret  Calling,  Long  Distance, 
Sure  Ringing,  Lightning  Proof, 
Very  Powerful. 

Our  Bulletin  No.  15 

tells  how  to  build  lines,  what 
you  need  and  what  it  ought  to 
oost.  Write  for  it.  It's  Free. 

THE  WESCO  SUPPLY  CO. 


Ft.  Worth,  Texas  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


For  Heir?  Loaded  Pirty  Uses 
“ELLIOTT”  TELEPHONES 

Bon>-Flde  “World  Beaters.*  18  tears  Ei* 
oerlence.  Ettra  Powerful  Hlfb  Grade.  Goar* 
■nteedtoRiof  25t«!0  Phones  oiooe Hot, 
load  aod  dear.  Space  100  small  here  to  oamt 
many  ratable  features  of  “ELLiOn"  Phone*. 
Be  wise,  write  (or  eletant  Catalot,  oow  readr, 
ast  (or  our  Special  Offer  on  first  order  troa 
four  section,  ton’h  not  refret  It. 

Kilim  TELEPHONE  4 ELECTRIC  CO. 
Indianapolis,  tod 


DON’T  DELAY 

Send  at  once  for  our  new  descriptive 
catalogue  and  pi  lee  li.st,  free  to  appli- 
cants. 200  aerts  In  nursery,  over  800 
varieties  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants.  Address 

H.  J.  Weber  A Sons  Nursery  Co., 
Nursery.  Mo. 


FREE  TELEPHONE 

Hand-book,  telling  how  to  build, 
and  cost  of  rural  lines,  on  request. 
BET  P110XES  OF  T!IE  MAKER, 
save  middlemen's  profits  and  get 
f c»oi  >'h  iroin  lml  g..»iantee. 
Independent  of  the  trust.  MAKERS 
OF  RELIABLE  APPARATUS. 
CENTRAL  TELEPHONE  & ELECTRIC  CO., 
Address  Rural  Desk  17  St.  Lou's,  Mo. 


Trees  and  Plants 

We  offer  a complete  line  of  Nursery  Stork  at 
lowest  wholesale  prices,  (live  us  a list  of  your 
whMs  and  we  will  quote  roa  'i-lre.  rhat  will 
save  yon  oiouev.  Kvirrthlng  guaranteed.  WM 
WANT  MORF.  SA1  F«\tEN 

TUB  ROF.nFIt  N1HSEUIES, 
Osceola.  Mo. 


450.000 


200  \ u>  »ej  wa.  A Iso  Grapes.  9 mall  r rL.uti..iSet  root 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2 sample  currants  mailed  for 
Wo.  Deao.  prise  list  free.  Lzms  HuiaU,  Fredouis,  s.  V. 


MONEY-MAKERS — What  are  they?  Write 
me  today.  I will  tell  you.  Amos.  Newman. 
Huntsville,  Ala. 
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Questions  and  Answers 


Keeping  Pear  Seeds  Over  Winter. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  pear 
seeds  over  winter?  1 have  tried  sev- 
eral times,  but  Liiey  either  dry  up,  or 
if  kept  in  a moist  place  will  get  inoluy 
and  vv  ill  not  grow. — a.  No.,  Amana,  la. 

Bee  answer  to  i_.  N.t  Lexington,  fnd. 


Stocks  for  Apple  Trees. 

|1)  If  f plant  French  crab  seed  and 
then  bud  the  stock  when  about  tne 
size  of  a lead  pencil,  win  it  not  make 
a mucii  stronger  and  longer  lived  tree 
than  whoie-root  or  piece-root  grafted 
frtes?  i mean  for  standard  apple 
trees. 

i~i  In  putting  French  crab  seed  up 
till  winter  in  sand  to  piant  out  in  nur- 
sery rows,  is  mere  danger  of  getting 
too  much  moisture  in  the  sand?  The 
seed  ceiLamiy  should  not  be  put  in 
boxes  of  dry  sand,  should  they?  „ 

(.3)  What  kind  of  seed  produces  the 
strongest  unities  Uoluen,  Home  Beauty, 
etc.?  f am  starting  in  the  nursery 
business  and  want  to  produce  the  besc. 

(*)  if  1 plant  seed  from  our  cherries 
here,  are  mere  any  objections  to  such 
after  being  budded  with  best  varie- 
ties?— L,.  <J.,  Lexington,  rnd. 

Answer  by  nr.  wliilten:  Some  fruit- 
growers contend  that  it  a seen  is  plant- 
ed where  me  apple  stock  is  to  grow, 
and  this  stocK  budded  or  grafted  with- 
out ever  removing  the  root,  that  it 
will  make  a better  tree  than  trans- 
planted stock  win  do.  Having  read  up 
tne  matter,  maue  inquiries,  and  in 
other  ways  attempted  to  get  any  avail- 
able information  upon  this  point,  the 
writer  has  never  secured  any  evidence 
that  a tree  produced  in  this  manner 
wnl  be  any  ionger  lived  or  any  better 
than  the  ordinary  root-grafted  trees, 
provided  tiie  latter  are  equally  well 
grown.  I uo  not  believe  that  it  mat- 
ters by  which  method  a tree  is  propa- 
gated for  the  orchard  so  long  as  it 
maxes  a good  start  and  good  growth 
up  to  the  time  When  it  is  old  enougn  to 
permanently  plant  in  the  orchard. 

Apple  seeds  for  growing  stock  may 
ibest  be  wintered  in  a box  of  moist  (out 
mot  w etj  sand,  having  drainage  hoies 
In  the  bottom  of  the  box  to  aiiow  sur- 
plus moisture  to  drain  off.  The  box 
may  be  set  flat  on  the  ground  in  a 
well  drained  situation,  so  water  will 
mot  stand  around  it.  If  they  are 
placed  in  dry  sand,  they  are  not  likely 
to  germinate  the  following  spring;  if 
they  are  kept  too  wet,  however,  liiey 
are  likely  to  mould  or  rot  before 
spring. 

As  to  what  kind  of  seed  produces  the 
best  apple  stock  is  probably  a matter 
of  location.  In  the  far  Northwest, 
where  a hardy  tree  is  desired,  seeds 
from  some  very  hardy  Northern  strains 
of  apples  usually  produce  hardier  stock 
that  are  better  able  to  withstand  tne 
winters  while  the  tree  is  young.  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  seeus  borne 
on  a tree  which  makes  hardy,  vigorous 
growth  in  a given  neighborhood,  would 
produce  on  an  average  better  stock 
than  seeds  from  a tree  which  makes  a 
-very  weak  or  inferior  growth.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
apple  trees  grown  from  seeds  are  very 
variable,  even  though  the  seeds  were 
taken  from  the  same  tree.  No  two  of 
these  seedlings  will  produce  the  same 
variety  of  apple,  and  while  the  trees 
vary  in  their  varietal  character,  they 
will  also  vary  somewhat  in  other  re- 
spects. such  as  vigor  of  growth,  hardi- 
ness, etc.  Among  our  commercial  vari- 
eties which  will  make  good  growth,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  which  one  of  them 
will  produce  the  strongest  seedlings  on 
an  average. 

(4)  In  planting  cherry  seeds  for 
budding,  there  are  in  some  localities 
preferences  as  to  the  kind  of  seeds  that 
should  be  used.  The  writer  is  not 
well  enough  acquainted  with  the  con- 
ditions at  Lexington,  Indiana,  to  ad- 
vise as  to  what  would  be  the  best  kind 
of  cherry  stock  for  that  section.  For 
North  Missouri,  however,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  Mahaleb  cherry  produces 
better  stock  for  Early  Richmond  and 
other  commercial  sour  cherries  than 
do  the  seeds  of  most  of  our  cultivated 
varieties  of  cherries.  In  some  sec- 
tions seeds  of  the  Morello  cherry  make 
very  good  stocks;  in  other  sections 
still  the  Mazzard.  especially  where  va- 
rieties of  cherries  are  to  be  propagated 
which  make  very  large  trees  are  pre- 
ferred. 


Cow  Peas  as  Human  Food. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  about  cow 
peas.  I have  read  much  about  them  in 
The  Fruit-Grower,  but  we  have  noth- 
ing we  call  by  that  name.  Are  they 
the  dried  peas  we  buy  by  the  quart 
to  cook?  Our  dried  peas  are  some- 
times planted  among  oats  and  threshed 
with  them,  and  afterward  screened 
out. — E.  M.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Cow  peas  are  not  the  same  as  those 
you  have  bought,  although  they  are 
used  as  food  in  parts  of  the  South,  and 
many  persons  like  them  very  much. 
They  have  a strong  flavor,  hut  are  not 
objectionable.  Cow  peas  really  belong 
to  the  bean  family,  and  cannot  be 
planted  until  the  ground  warms  up  in 
the  spring  or  early  summer,  and  they 
are  killed  by  the  first  frost.  They  are 
often  referred  to  by  Southern  people 
as  "black-eyed  peas.”  Where  they 
mature,  they  are  a splendid  crop  to 
build  up  the  soil.  , 

Meetings  of  Horticultural  Organiza- 
tions. 

For  the  benefit  of  Fruit-Grower 
readers,  we  give  the  following  dates 
of  theetlngs  of  the  horticultural  socie- 
ties of  the  various  states: 

Maine,  Harrison,  Nov.  13-15. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  Nov.  17. 

Southern  Illinois.  Marion,  Nov.  27-28. 

Northern  Illinois,  Joliet,  Dec.  4-6. 


Missouri,  Booneville.  Dec.  4-6. 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Dec.  4-7. 
Maryland,  Baltimore,  Dec.  5-6. 
Illinois,  Champaign,  Dec.  12-14. 
Kansas,  Topeka,  Dec.  26-28. 

West  Virginia,  Charleston,  Jan.  — . 
New  Jersey,  Trenton,  Jan.  3-4. 
Rhode  Island,  Providence.  Jan.  16. 
Arkansas,  Clarksville.  Jan.  15-18. 
Western  New  York,  Rochester,  Jan. 
23. 


Wisconsin,  Madison,  Feb.  5. 


# * # 


The  “Best”  Light. 

There  are  more  than  two  hundred 
distinct  styles  of  the  “Best”  lamp 
manufactured  by  The  Best  Light  Co  , 
of  Canton,  Ohio.  These  are  devoted 
to  both  indoor  and  outdoor  illumina- 
tion. The  lamps  vary  in  intensity  of 
light  from  100-candle  up  to  2000-can- 
dle power.  This  gives  the  lamp  a 
wide  range  of  usefulness.  There  is 
no  purpose  to  which  it  may  not  be 
devoted  in  one  of  its  many  forms. 

Simplicity  of  operation  and  the  per- 
fect safety  of  the  lamp,  combined  with 
the  exceedingly  small  cost  of  its  oper- 
ation, have  brought  it  into  universal 
use. 

Chance  to  Get  a Big  Farm  Paper 
Free. 


We  wish  to  send  you  our  great  farm 
paper  absolutely  free  for  three  months 
if  you  will  do  us  a small  favor.  Just 
send  us  names  and  addresses  of  five 
good  farmers  and  inclose  2-cent 
stamp.  Address  Valley  Farmer,  425 
Jackson  street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


$500 

Cash  or  Time 

Buys  a 

FARM 

In  Virginia 

With  cozy  new  3-room  cottage  like  cut,  and  23 
acres  for  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Only 
two  miles  from  the  live  town  of  Waverly,  on 
N.  & W.  Ry.,  midway  between  Norfolk  and 
Richmond.  Delightful  climate,  abundant  water, 
unexcelled  markets  for  produce.  Splendid 
social  advantages.  “Go  South, — Young  Manl'* 
Write  today  for  Booklets,  lists  of  bargains  in 
farms.  lowest  excursion  rates,  etc. 

P.  H.  LaBanme,  * wmTot  ay.  Dep.  s,  Roinokt,  Va, 


Apples 

Wanted 

WRITE  TO 

Callender-V&nderhoof 

Company 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Emmett  Cherry 

The  Most  Productive,  Earliest  Bearer.  Finest 
Grower.  Best  quality  and  earliest  of  all 
sweet  cherries.  Large  and  red  in  color. 
Transplants  as  easy  as  a poplar,  l year  old 
trees.  6 foet  high,  $1  each,  or  $10  per  dozen- 
Stock  limited. 

ISAIAH  LOWER 

R.  F.  D.  No.  33  Barberton,  Ohio 


CHERRY 

No  better  TREKS  anywhere.  A full 
line  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Peach; 
Vines,  etc.  Prices  Right.  Freight  l*ahl. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  NURSERY,  HANNIBAL,  MO. 


PEACH  SEED  FOR  SALE 

Write  Thomas  R.  Harnan,  1614  E.  Oliver 
st.,  Baltimore,  Md.  References  as  to  quality 
and  good  results.  Established  1879.  Smock 
seed  a specialty. 


MAN  WANTED 

Want  experienced  man  to  take  care  of 
fruit  farm;  state  if  married  or  single;  give 
references;  position  permanent.  I.  L.  War- 
den, 19  Grand  ave.„  Oklahoma  City,  Onla. 


Manager  Wanted 

f-r  500-acre  fruit  farm,  by  Whitesboro  Fruit 
Company,  Whitesboro,  Texas. 


Three  W.  Strawberry 

Don't  forget  to  plant  this  fall.  The  sweeteat, 
prettiest.  mo*f  prolific  and  lotige8t-l**Mrtng. 

W.  A.  MASON,  CLINTON,  KENTUCKY. 


FRUIT  FARMS  AND  FRUIT  LAND  FOR  SALE 

This  department  Is  for  the  benefit  of  Fruit-Grower  readers  who  wish  to  buy, 
sell  or  lease  farm  lands.  All  advertisements  of  this  nature  will  be  Inserted  for  a 
charge  of  2 cents  per  word,  each  In.ti  d and  number  to  count  as  a word.  So  dis- 
play type  will  be  used  In  ads  which  are  accepted  at  this  reduced  rate,  ami  all 
charges  must  be  paid  in  advance.  The  rate  of  2 cents  per  word  is  for  each  Inser- 
tion. Count  the  words  when  sending  vour  advertisement  and  the  cost  can  be  easily 
ascertained. TH  E FRUIT-GROWER  CO.,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


80-ACRE  FRllT  FARM  FOR  SALE— 
Cheap  and  on  good  terms;  50  acres  bearing 
fruit,  apple,  peach,  cherry,  plum.  pear; 
grapes,  strawberries  and  blackberries:  trees 
all  young  and  in  good  thrifty  condition; 
also  small  nursery.  Good  markets  estab- 
lished for  fruit  and  nursery  stock;  two 
houses  on  place.  Will  sell  part  or  all.  Ad- 
dress John  Meek,  Unadilla,  Neb. 


ORCHARD  FOR  SALE  — Four  hundred 
acres  In  Etowah  Co..  Ala.;  200  acres  Improv- 
ed and  set  to  17.000  bearing  fruit  trees 
mostly  Elberta:  5.000  apple  trees,  5 years 
old.  On  mountain.  1.300  feet  above  sea 
level;  railroad  crosses  mountain  and  runs 
through  place:  good  packing  house  at  rail- 
road station.  Peaches,  apples,  cantaloupes, 
pears,  plums  and  berries  of  all  kinds  grow 
and  mature  to  perfection.  Terms,  one-third 
cash,  balance  In  1.  2,  3 and  4 years,  with  8 
per  cent  interest  per  annum.  Reason  for 
selling,  have  too  much  press  of  other  busi- 
ness. A fine  prope- ty  for  the  right  man. 
For  price  write  C.  W.  Ewing.  Gadsden.  Ala. 


FOR  SALE — My  fine  fruit  farm  of  s^ven 
acres  with  good  orchard  and  all  kinds  of 
small  fruit:  fine  seven-room  house,  barn, 
chicken  house,  etc.  Also  a pond  150  feet 
by  60  for  ini-ating  purposes.  All  in  f:ne 
cultivation,  adjoining  town  of  4.000.  For 
price  write  W.  W.  Nichols,  Blackwell.  Okla 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 1 60  acre  farm  in 
Pawnee  County,  Neb..  AV2  miles  from  good 
town.  100  acres  in  cultivation,  balance 
grass  pasture,  creek  and  timber.  Good  im- 
provements— small  orchard — must  be  sold 
quick.  Price.  $55.00  per  acre.  Address  Frank 
Label.  Wymore.  Neb. 


FRUIT  AND  STOCK  farm  at  auction,  400 
acres.  6.000  trees;  Thursday,  Nov.  8th  For 
particulars  address  Daisy  Fruit  Farm, 
Richland,  Mo. 


Farm  and  Orchard  Land  In  l»*st  fruit  section 
of  Missouri — $4  to  $8.  Ed  C.  Baumann,  Spring- 
field.  Mo. 


UNIMPROVED  LAND  in  fruit  belt  of 
East  Texas.  $5  to  $10;  Improved.  $10  to  $20. 
Write  your  wants  to  J.  N.  Davis,  Peach. 
Texas. 


FOR  SALE — Old  nursery,  fine  trade. 
Eleven  acres  set  to  small  fruit;  ten  by  sixty 
greenhouse,  beautiful  lawn.  7 blocks  from 
court  house.  City  of  7.000.  Price,  $6,000. 
M.  L.  Bonham.  Clinton,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — 2*5  acres  of  first-class  fruit 
and  farming  land  at  Marshall.  Searcy  Co..  Ark.; 
tf.000  |M»aoh  trees  four  years  old:  apples,  cher- 
ries. plums  and  Iierrles.  No  better  bargain  lu 
all  the  fruit  belt  of  Northern  Arkansas.  For 
price  and  terms  address  W.  F.  Reeves,  Har- 
rison. Ark. 


FOR  SALE — YY’Ill  sell  my  valuable  10-aere 
fruit  and  truck  farm  for  one-half  Its  real  value; 
1 mile  to  center  of  city  of  TJKiO:  best  market 
known  for  fruit,  truck  and  honey.  Write  for 
particulars  and  price.  J.  B.  Douglas,  Mena, 
Arkansas. 


\\V  are  the  largest  dealers  In  real  estate 
tn  Grand  Y'alley,  the  famous  |*each,  apple  and 
!>ear  growing  section  of  Western  Colorado.  Or- 
chards here  8 years  old  net  the  grower*  fMta 
$500  to  $700  |»er  acre.  The  climate  Is  the  best 
In  the  world,  ami  Is  a s|»eriflc  f«»r  lung  and 
throat  troubles  and  asthma.  Write  na  for  In- 
formation. The  Home  I sain  A Investment  Co., 
357  Main  8t.,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


California  Ranches 

Fruit,  orange,  lemon,  vegetable,  grain,  al- 
falfa, stork  or  dairy  farms  and  vineyards  In 
famous  Fresno  fruit  belt  will  Im*  sold  on  a new 
plan  that  will  appeal  strongly  to  all  those  A’lio 
think  of  locating  in  California.  Write  and  get 
full  particulars. 

II.  E.  ARYISTItONG, 

P.  O.  Box  SOS.  Frrsua.  California. 


FOR  SALE — Piedmont,  Virginia,  orchard;  will 
sell  300  acres  fine  land,  commercial  apple  or- 
chard, 0.000  trees:  netted  $5,000  last  year:  fine 
water  power  on  place:  near  railroad.  Write  f*»r 
particulars.  Address  J.  11.  Rangeley.  Stuart.  V«. 


80- Acre  Farm  for  Sale — Location,  8 miles 
north  of  Texarkana:  5o  acre*  in  high  state  of 
cultivation;  1 .000  fruit  trees;  g<»od  dwelling, 
barn  and  out  bouse;  g««td  hog  pasture.  Address 
T L.  L.  Temple,  Teiarkana.  Ark. 


Jonathan  Apples 

$U0  Pe;  Bushel,  F.O.  B.Paonia 

This  is  the  quotation  for  Ort.  20,  ’06. 
$2.00  in  Oct..  ’07.  Average  yield,  420  bu. 
per  acre.  Crop  failure  unknown  in  twenty 
years.  Orchard  lands  for  sale. 

CLINE  & HUFTY,  PAONIA,  COLORADO. 


£\  ,m  The  Garden  for  the 

1.001*0151  North,  the  home  of  | 

UGU1  /.III  Profitable  Fruit, 

O Ti  uck  and  General 
Farming  and  Poultry  Raining.  Send 
your  name  and  we  will  send  you  map 
2’/2x3  feet  and  24  page  booklet  telling 
ail  about  The  Fruitland  Colony  Co.. 
Fruitland.  Ga..  and  the  South  in  gen- 
eral. You  will  learn  of  things  you 
never  knew  before.  Agents  Wanted 
to  sell  lots  and  acres. 

Fruitland  & Colony  Co. 

Dept.  G,  125  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  or 
W.  L.  Giessner 

Dept.  G.  G.  S.  & F.  Ry., 
Macon,  Ga. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE— 80  acres,  lo- 
cated in  the  heart  of  the  Big  Red  Apple 
Belt  of  Eastern  Kansas;  4 miles  from  good 
station,  one  mile  from  loading  switch;  new 
4-ronm  house,  large  cave,  stable,  chicken 
house,  corncrib.  well  and  windmill;  40 
acres  of  place  set  to  commercial  varieties 
apples,  10  years  old,  in  finest  of  condition; 
balance  of  place  in  pasture  and  cultivation. 
Owner  of  place  has  best  of  reasons  for  sell- 
ing. Place  well  worth  $6,000.  but  for  quick 
sale  offers  it  at  $5,000.  Hembrow  & Mott, 
Agents,  Herington,  Kan.  Write  for  full  de- 
scription. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE— A farm  of 
320  acres  of  land,  1 miles  from  the  city 
of  Winchester,  Kansas.  On  the  S.  E.  ^ 
sec.  30.  twp.  8,  range  20,  6.000  Ben  Davis 
apple  trees  were  set  out  12  years  ago,  1.800 
Ganos  set  out  11  years  ago,  500  Ganns  4 
years  ago.  On  the  S.  W.  14,  500  Missouri 
Pippins  and  220  Ganos  set  out  11  years 
ago.  600  Jonathans  set  out  4 years  ago, 

1.000  Jonathans  and  500  Ganos  set  out 
this  spring:  750  peach  trees  set  out  2 years 
ago;  about  15  acres  In  strawberries,  black- 
berries, black  and  Cardinal  raspberries.  An 
8-room  house,  cottage,  barn  40x25,  corn- 
el ib  same  length,  driveway  between,  new 
galvanized  roof;  new  barrel  shed,  capacity 

3.000  barrels;  hog  pens.  2 berry  sheds,  smoke 
house  and  other  buildings;  5-ton  scales,  2 
wells  of  never  failing  spring  that  are  never 
dry;  well  fenced;  timber  for  wood  and 
other  uses.  The  crop  for  this  year's  small 
fruit  sold  for  $483  net.  Strawberries  a 
failure,  besides  800  gallons  of  wine  made 
from  blackberries;  about  3.000  bushels  of 
corn.  12  tons  of  timothy  hay.  15  tons  prairie 
hay,  3.000  barrels  of  apples,  not  25  per 
cent  of  a full  crop:  80  tons  of  cane,  be- 
sides other  produce.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress Wm.  Booth.  Winchester,  Kansas. 


n/Nn  p » » p I have  a few 

r O R SALE  rrld  °je 

sale,  that  will  germinate  next  spring.  Write 
me  for  prices. 

VV.  K.  M ATKIN.  Farmington,  Mlssnnrt 


THIS  PAIR  FREE 

No  Money  Required 

We  want  you  to  wear  a pair  of  Truaight 
Spectacles  in  your  own  home  for 
G days  at  our  expense 

NO  DEPOSIT— NOT  EVEN  a REFERENCE 

We  want  you  to  see  the  great  difference  between  common  glasses  and  the  famous  Tru« 
sigHt  Spectacles.  Thousands  of  people  who  could  not  be  fitted  with  common  glasses 
have  been  fitted  by  mail  with  TxtisigHt  Spectacles,  and  can  now  read  the  smallest 
print  with  ease.  So  positive  are  we  that  you  can  see  better  with  TrusigHt  Spectacles 
that  we  offer  to  send  a pair  especially  fitted  to  your  eyes  on  G days  free  trial. 

SIMPLY  SEND  US  YOUR.  NAME. 

We  will  send  you  our  perfect  Trusight  Eye  Tester,  with  which  you  can  test  your  own  eyes 
as  well  as  the  mostskllled  op  iclan.  When  you  return  the  tester  with  your  test  we  will  send 
you  a pair  of  genuine  TrtssigHt  Spectacles  on  6 days  free  trial.  We  won’t  ask 
you  for  a centof  money — no  deposit — not  even  a reference.  We  even  pay  the  postage  on  the 
glasses.  We  couldn’t  make  this  offer  unless  we  knew  the  glasses  would  suit  you.  If  you  will 
try  a.  pair  at  our  expense,  send  your  name  and  address  at  once.  You  have  nothing  to  lose. 

L^We  are  giving  away  free  a handsome  velvet  lined  metal  spectacle  case  to  customers. 

TRUSIGHT  SPECTACLE  CO.,  772  RIDGE  BLDG.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO, 


EARN ‘80  TO ‘150  A MONTH, 

WANTED — Young  Men  for  Firemen  and  Brakemen 

On  all  Leading  Railroads  and  on  New  Railroads  build- 
ing in  the  west.  Experience  unnecessary;  rapid/ 
promotion  to  the  post  of  Engineer  or  Conduc- 
tor. Position?  secured  as  soon  as  competent.^' 

If  you  want  to  be  a Railroad  Man. cutout/ 

Coupon  and  send  in  today  to  our  nearest/ 
office  for  full  particulars-  Write  name/ 
and  address  plainly.  Hundreds  of/ 
positions  now  open.  Address 


NATIONAL  RAILWAY 
TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 


OMAHA.  NEB., 
OR  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Monthly  Page 
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W.  G.  Campbell,  Jr.,  General  Manager  Janie*  M.  Irvine,  Managing  Editor 


A <1  vert  In!  tig  Itnle — 25c*  A gate  l.loe,  fit. 50  per  Inch.  Fourteen  line*  to  the  Ineli 

No  advertising  In  class  generally  termed  '“Objectionable”  accepted  under  any  condi- 
tions. Editions  mailed  on  1st  day  of  month.  Forms  close  on  20th  of  preceding 
hhhiIIih;  I.  e.t  Jmnmr.v  forms  close  Hecember  20th,  etc. 


OVER  FIFTY  1F10USAISD  COPIES  A MO/V7/7 

81'BHCKI I’TION  KATE.  #1.00  A YEAR.  TIIKKK  YEARS  IX  AIIVAM'E  hOlt  #-i.0tl 


Hriiili  us  U.  S.  Coin,  or  Currency.  Puatofflee  Money  Order,  Express  Money  order. 
Registered  Letter  or  Bank  Draft.  Send  stamps  only  as  last  resort.  All  remittances 
at  our  risk. 

I'nleHs  otherwise  ordered,  subscriptions  will  commence  with  month  following  date 
of  remittance,  and  continue  until  ordered  stopped  and  arrearages  paid.  If  you  desire 
paper  to  slop  when  time  is  up.  iiol,f.\  us.  Tin-  letter  "S"  after  date  on  address  tag 
signifies  that  paper  will  stop  on  that  date.  The  address  tag  stands  as  a receipt  for 
your  remittance. 

In  compiling  a list  of  Forty  Thousand  subscribers,  It  Is  an  easy  matter  to  make 
mistakes,  but  we  guarantee  fair  treatment  to  everyone.  If  you  find  an  error  In  your 
address  tag.  or  do  not  receive  pa|ier  promptly,  write  lls  and  we  will  trace  matter  up. 
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About  the  Prices  of  Apples. 

There  has  been  general  complaint 
this  season  that  prices  paid  growers 
for  apples  have  not  been  high  enough. 
And  the  Fruit-Grower  believes  that 
this  complaint  is  justified. 

During  the  packing  season  as  fine 
Jonathan  apples  as  ever  grew  were 
sold  In  Northwest  Missouri  for  front 
$1.00  to  $1.50  per  barrel  for  the  fruit. 
A great  many  barrels  of  choice  fruit 
sold  for  $2  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b.  This 
fruit  was  very  fine,  too,  for  the  pack- 
ers culled  it  severely. 

Naturally,  when  low  prices  like 
these  prevailed,  one  would  expect  that 
the  consumption  of  this  fruit  would 
be  greatly  increased,  for  the  consumer 
would  get  the  fruit  at  corresponding- 
ly low  prices.  While  on  a trip  recent- 
ly, the  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
took  occasion  to  investigate  this  mat- 
ter. 

In  Chicago,  Jonathan  apples  were 
found  on  all  the  fruit  stands,  and  they 
were  of  good  quality.  Apples  which 
were  under  size  sold  at  two  for  a 
nickel,  while  medium-sized  Jonathans 
sold  at  three  for  a dime.  The  writer 
bought  some  apples  at  one  stand  anJ 
asked  the  salesman  what  he  had  paid 
for  these  apples,  and  he  said  $6  per 
barrel.  This  seemed  pretty  high,  con- 
sidering the  price  the  grower  had  re- 
ceived, so  a stop  was  made  at  another 
fruit  stand  and  more  apples  bought — 
at  three  medium-sized  Jonathans  for 
a dime. 

“What  do  these  apples  cost  you?” 
we  asked  the  man. 

“I  paid  $5.50  per  barrel  down  on 
South  Water  street  for  these  apples,” 
was  the  reply. 

At  still  another  stand  more  apples 
were  bought,  and  this  time  the  mm 
said  the  apples  came  from  Colorado, 
and  he  paid  $2.25  per  bushel  box  for 
them. 

At  Niles.  Mich.,  more  Jonathans 
were  bought,  and  there  the  price  was 
still  higher — three  small  apples  for  a 
dime.  The  groceryman  had  bought 
No.  2 apples  in  Chicago,  and  they 
were  of  this  grade  on  account  of  their 
size.  They  were  very  small  Jonathans 
and  yet  he  said  he  had  paid  $4.60  per 
barrel  in  Chicago. 

At  Indianapolis  Jonathans  were 
still  three  for  a dime — and  they  were 
not  good  ones,  either.  In  St.  Louis 
this  price  was  still  maintained,  and 
the  man  who  sold  the  fruit  claimed 
the  apples  had  cost  him  about  as 
much  as  the  Chicago  men  had  said. 

Now,  there’s  something  wrong  here. 
These  men  who  operate  the  fruit 
stands  may  not  have  paid  the  prices 
they  claimed,  but  at  least  half  a dozen 
of  them,  in  as  many  different  places, 
stuck  to  this  price.  But  it  matters  not 
where  the  price  was  added,  there  was 
entirely  too  great  a margin  between 
the  price  the  grower  received  and  the 
price  the  consumer  pays.  These  ap- 
ples had  not  been  in  cold  storage,  for 
this  test  was  made  about  the  middle 
of  October,  and  there  was  no  need  of 
having  stored  the  fruit.  The  only- 
charge  which  should  have  been  added 
between  the  grower  and  the  consumer 
wns  freight  from  shipping  station, 
drayage.  commission  to  the  dealer,  and 
the  retailer's  profit — and  about  $3  a 
barrel  was  entirely  too  much  for  this 
service. 

The  result  is  that  the  consumption 
of  apples,  which  ought  to  have  been 


very  great  this  winter,  will  be  greatly 
lessened  because  of  these  exorbitant 
prices.  Somebody  is  putting  on  the 
brakes,  and  consumption  is  being  re- 
stricted. Why,  these  prices  are  about 
the  same  as  prevailed  last  year,  while 
according  to  the  apple  handlers,  the 
crop  is  many  times  larger  than  it  was 
a year  ago. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs?  We  don't  know,  un- 
less some  plan  is  devised  whereby  the 
grower  gets  closer  to  the  consumer. 
The  grower  is  interested  in  an  in- 
creased consumption  of  apples,  and  it 
is  to  his  interest  to  see  that  the  con- 
sumption is  not  restricted  after  the 
fruit  leaves  his  hands.  If  he  feels 
that  some  of  the  men  between  him 
and  the  consumer  are  charging  un- 
warranted prices  for  the  fruit,  then  it 
is  to  his  interest  to  cut  out  some  of 
these  middlemen.  And  this  is  what  is 
being  considered  by  many  growers  ai 
this  time.  This  has  been  done  in 
other  lines  of  trade,  and  it  certainly 
seems  as  if  there  is  sufficient  excuse 
for  a change  in  the  methods  of  mar- 
keting fruits. 

We  did  not  have  opportunity  to  find 
just  where  the  extra  charges  and  been 
added,  but  really  it  does  not  matter, 
so  far  as  the  grower  is  concerned. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  consumer  is 
required  to  pay  almost  three  times  as 
much  for  this  fruit  as  the  grower  re- 
ceived— and  that  is  entirely  too  great 
a difference. 

We  suggest  that  some  of  our  hor- 
ticultural societies  can  very  profit- 
ably take  up  a study  of  this  question 
this  winter.  It  will  be  well  to  make 
an  investigation,  and  trace  the  fruit 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer, 
ascertain  what  charges  are  made,  and 
learn  the  cause — and  then  the  grow- 
ers can  learn  just  where  the  trouble 
lies. 

In  running  a machine  plant,  one  of 
the  things  the  careful  manager  tries 
to  avoid  is  “lost  motion” — and  it 
seems  to  us  that  this  season  is  de- 
veloping entirely  too  much  lost  motion 
in  getting  apples  into  the  hands  of 
consumers. 

The  Farmer’s  Vote. 

Just  about  this  time  the  political 
pot  is  warming  up,  and  the  ballots 
will  be  cast  shortly  after  this  issue  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  reaches  its  readers. 
We  hope  every  member  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  is  interested  in  poli- 
tics to  the  extent  that  he  has  inves- 
tigated the  different  candidates,  and 
can  vote  intelligently.  It  is  said  in 
the  cities  are  thousands  of  voters  who 
can  be  controlled  by  money — and  this 
is  true.  But  it  Is  just  as  disastrous 
for  voters  to  be  controlled  by  preju- 
dice or  to  vote  for  vicious  and  bad 
men  unwittingly.  No  one  has  a right 
to  vote  for  a bad  man  unknowingly 
— it  is  his  business  to  know. 

This  campaign  has  been  marked  by 
the  fact  that  more  farm  papers  have 
taken  up  the  political  questions,  per- 
haps. than  ever  before.  In  many  states 
the  farm  publications  are  openly  ad- 
vocating the  election  of  candidates 
who  stand  for  the  interests  of  the 
farmers,  regardless  of  political  ties. 
And  this  is  to  be  commended,  and  the 
wise  farmer  is  one  who  ignores  party 
affiliations  when  he  goes  to  the  polls, 
and  votes  for  the  men  who  he  be- 


lieves will  make  the  best  public  ser- 
vants. 

The  candidates  should  be  carefully 
studied,  so  that  one  can  vote  intelli- 
gently. Let  us  not  condemn  the  things 
in  the  city,  who  sell  their  votes  to  un- 
scrupulous men.  when  it  is  possible 
that  we,  through  ignorance  of  the  true 
condition  of  affairs,  may  help  along 
the  same  cause  by  our  own  ballots. 
Think  for  yourself,  and  vote  your 
sentiments. 

Bonanza  Farms. 

The  Country  Gentleman  publishes  an 
article  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  great  bonanza  farms 
one  reads  so  much  about  in  the  papers 
have  ever  been  profitable — at  least, 
they  have  not  been  as  profitable  as 
smaller  farms  in  the  same  locality. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  who  has  investigated  the  subject 
that  this  statement  is,  in  the  main, 
true.  Certainly  it  is  true  of  the  large 
ort  hards  which  have  been  planted 
throughout  the  country. 

One  who  contemplates  planting  one 
of  these  big  orchards  will  do  well  to 
consider  carefully  before  undertaking 
the  work.  Take  the  present  season, 
for  example.  The  scarcity  of  labor 
made  it  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
apples  picked  in  some  of  the  orchards 
which  had  good  crops — but,  as  a rule, 
the  larger  orchards  do  not  have  the 
heavy  crops,  simply  because  they  can- 
not be  given  the  proper  attention  when 
the  trees  need  the  care.  In  the  matter 
of  spraying,  for  instance:  When  one 
tree  needs  spraying,  every  tree  in  the 
orchard  also  needs  spraying,  and  it 
would  require  almost  an  army  of  men 
to  spray  one  of  the  thousand-acre  or- 
chards properly.  As  a result,  the  work 
is  either  not  done  at  all,  or  it  is  half 
done. 

It  is  the  small  orchard  well  cared 
for  which  makes  the  most  money  per 
acre,  and  it  is  the  safest  proposition. 
Labor  is  getting  scarcer  every  year, 
and  the  wise  man  is  cutting  down  his 
work  to  where  he  can  look  after  it 
more  carefully. 

What  is  the  proper  size’  of  an  or- 
chard? That  depends  on  the  man. 
Some  men  can  look  after  more  than 
others — but  very,  very  few  men  are 
competent  to  manage  the  b>g  orchards 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said 
in  the  papers  within  the  last  few 
years. 


NEW  CATALOGUE 
orT?E\\GC  JUST  OUT 

Aak  tor  it  and  special  price*. 

C^?rn  s WanleJ 

J.  Wrnjrsr  * Son*  Co.,  AVapkee,  Im. 


Small  Fruit  Plants 

Send  for  our  catalogue  of  Small  Fruit 
Plants.  All  standard  varieties  of  all 
kinds  of  Small  Fruits.  Stock  Inspect- 
ed in  July. 

H0LSIN6ER  BROS.  ::  Rosedale,  Kansas 


Apple  Trees 

I have  70.000  two-year  Apple  Tree*  for  fall 
delivery,  as  fine  as  there  Is  la  the  state. 
Write  for  prices. 

G.  W.  Tribble,  Billings,  Mo. 


fARFFS  SMALL  FRUITS 


Varieties  that  are  sure  to  make  big 
money— guaranteed  just  as  repre- 
sented. Some  new  kinds  are  ne.  ting 
us  over  #300  Profit  per  Acre. 
1 Write  nn  before  buying  Trv  Fall 
planting  it  has  so  many  advant- 
ages—catalog  and  circular  on  Fal' 
’planting, free.  Write  for  it  today 
W.  N.  SCARFF.  New  Carlisle,  C. 


LRUITUDrC 

tree  rKct 


Write  us  for  the  How  and  Why. 

OAK  LAWN  NURSERY 

Huntsville,  Al  bama 


ONION  SEED  At  Wholesale. 
Red  Wethersfield.  71.00 
Yellow  Lanvers  75c. 

Other  kinds  in  propor- 
tion. New  crop,  tested 
and  warranted.  Special 
prices  on  all  kinds  of 
reeds,  seed  corn,  pot- 
atoes etc.  Catalog  free. 

Samples  for  slamps. 
HENRY  FIELD,  box  ,5 


Fbenandoah,  Iowa, 


10,003,000 
Strawberry  Plants 

For  Spring.  1907 — 75  Varieties — Descriptive 
catalogue  ready  for  mailing  in  December. 
Send  us  nam^a  of  20  small  f uit  growers, 
and  we  will  send  you  a $1.00  credit  voucher 
on  a plant  order. 

D.  McNALLIE  PLANT  AND  FRUIT  CO. 
Sarroxle,  Mo. 


Apple  Root 
Grafts 

put  up  to  order.  Good  work  done,  and 
true  to  label.  Also  seedlings  and  a general 
line  of  nursery  stock.  Write  us  today. 
BARNES  NURSERIES,  Sta.  K,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Cherry  Trees 

and  a general  line  of  nursery  stock. 

Knox  Nurseries 

H.  M.  Simpson  & Sons,  Vincennes,  Indiana. 


Established  1866.  500  Acres. 

W.  T.  HOOD  & CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Old  Dominion  Nurseries 

Wholesale  and  retail  growers  of  first- 
class  Nursery  Stuck.  Now  booking  or- 
ders for  Natural  Mountain  X.  C.  & Tenn. 
Pesch  Pits  crop  1906.  Correspondence 
solicited. 


Evergreen  Nurseries 

Extahllnh.ri  1807. 

Speclsllsts  la  extra  strong,  non-snekertng, 

field-grown 

BUDDED  ROSES,  SHRUBS 
AND  EVERGREENS 

G.  A.  McKee  & Sod,  Ml.  Seltunn,  Texan. 


A SQUARE  DEAL! 

That*?  all.  Wp  don’t  grow  hotter  nur«ery 
stock  than  anyone  else,  nor  sell  ehe;i|x»st.  We 
do  grow  honest  stock  propagated  off  select, 
hearing  trees  and  sell  It  as  low  as  such  stock 
can  he  sold.  11  acres  in  nursery:  SO  acre*  de- 
voted to  the  business.  We  oversee  it  ourselves. 
250.000  nursery-grown  forest  tree  seedlings* 
luislu  Is  of  tree  seeds.  25.000  apple  and  a pro- 
portionate amount  of  other  fruits.  Our  catalog 
is  free  and  tells  Just  what  the  sorts  do — no 
more  nor  les.\.  It  Is  free:  send  for  If. 


Hopednle  Nurseries.  Ilopedale,  Illinois. 
J.  \V.  Grieanier,  l*rop. 


SEND  US  COON,  MINK,  POSSUM 

and  other  furs,  hides,  roots,  etc.  We  charge 
no  commission.  We  stand  express  charges 
on  shipments  of  fur  amounting  to  $10.00  or 
more.  Write  for  tags,  price  lists,  etc. 

ST.  I.OUIS  FUR  COMPANY 
L-21 1 N.  Main  Street  St.  Louts,  Mo. 


Pruning  Shears  Free 

You  need  a good  pair  of  pruning 
shears,  and  here  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  low-priced  shears.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  a style  used  by  many 
Fruit-Grower  readers.  It  weighs  7 >4 
ounces,  and  will  cut  a half-inch  stick 


of  dry  oak.  The  cut  ia  made  smooth 
and  clean,  and  it  is  remarkably  strong 
tor  its  weight,  it  is  not  a high-priced 
shears,  but  some  of  the  members  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  Family  use  it  for 
pruning  large  commercial  vineyards, 
because  of  its  lightness  and  its  good 
work.  When  a pair  wears  out  they 
get  a new  pair. 

FREE  AS  A PREMIUM  FOR  OXE 
NEW  SUBSCRIBER. 

We  can  send  this  pruner  postpaid 
for  75  cents,  or  we  will  send  a pair 
free  if  you  send  us  one  new  subscrip- 
tion at  $L 

There's  your  chance  to  get  a pair 
of  these  pruners  free.  Send  the  sub- 
scription today,  and  be  ready  for  the 
winter’s  pruning. 

We  can  also  furnish  this  style  In  a 
larger  size  for  25  cents  extra,  but 
we  really  like  the  smaller  size  best 
and  recommend  It. 

The  Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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The  Family  Circle 


How  do  you  like  our  title  page  for 
November?  We  think  it  shows  up 
pretty  well,  and  hope  that  the  smile 
of  Brother  Jonathan  will  find  a sim- 
ilar expression  on  the  faces  of  all 
our  readers. 

And  why  not?  When  has  there 
been  a year  when  our  people  had  so 
much  to  be  thankful  for?  There  is 
scarcely  a note  of  discord  in  the  song 
of  thanksgiving  which  is  being  sung 
in  all  our  homes. 

Crops  of  all  kinds  have  been  abund- 
ant, and  our  people  are  uncommonly 
prosperous.  We  can  not  remember  a 
year  when  crops  of  all  kinds  were  as 
bountiful  as  they  are  this  year.  Every- 
thing has  done  well,  and  the  bins  and 
granaries  and  cellars  are  full  to  over- 
flowing. If  the  possession  of  tem- 
poral goods  can  make  us  happy,  then 
we  ought  to  be  very  happy  and  thank- 
ful at  this  season. 

Now,  I know  that  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  are 
saying,  “What  good  does  it  matter 
if  we  grow  a good  crop  of  apples, 
when  we  can  get  nothing  for  the 
fruit  ?’’ 

I knew  that  someone  would  bring 
up  the  question  of  price  paid  for  ap- 
ples. and,  really,  it  is  not  a very 
pleasant  subject,  for  apples  did  not 
bring  the  money  they  ought  to  have 
brought. 

But  let  us  remember  that  for  sev- 
eral years  we  have  had  no  apples  to 
sell,  so  that  we  are  better  off  this 
year  than  we  have  been  for  some 
time,  at  any  rate.  Let  us  be  thankful 
we  have  plenty  of  apples  for  our  own 
use — and  that's  better  than  we  had  a 
year  ago  at  this  time.  See  how  you 
have  cause  to  be  thankful? 

And  then  consider  what  we  have 
learned  this  year.  We  confidently  be- 
lieve that  the  low  prices  th's  year 
were  due  to  the  poor  system  of  mar- 
keting the  fruit,  and  from  the  exper- 
ience of  this  season  the  growers  ought 
to  be  able  to  correct  this  condition  an- 
itude,  and  with  never  a joyous  note 
in  ttieir  heart. 

perience  gained  this  season.  And  in 
the  meantime,  let  us  be  thankful  for 
the  blessings  we  enjoy. 

Brother  reader,  do  you  enjoy  your 
blessings?  Put  the  accent  on  the  word 
“enjoy,”  please.  How  many  persons 
we  see  who  accept  all  that  comes  to 
them  without  ever  a thought  of  grat- 
itude, and  with  never  a thought  of 
gratitude,  and  with  never  a joyous 
note  in  their  heart. 

Now's  a mighty  good  time  to  get 
rid  of  such  a sour  disposition.  Cheer 
up.  Don’t  believe  all  that  the  politi- 
cal orators  are  telling  you  about  the 
county  going  to  the  demnition  bow- 
wows. It  isn’t.  There  is  plenty  of 
grafting  and  stealing  going  on,  but 
less,  perhaps,  than  a year  ago  at  this 
time,  and  the  tendency  all  the  time  is 
toward  better  things. 

At  this  thanksgiving  season,  we 
want  every  member  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  to  cultivate  a cheerful 
disposition,  and  a thankful  spirit.  If 
you  will  start  now  to  bring  about  this 
change  in  your  life,  if  such  a change 
is  needed,  by  Thanksgiving  Day  you 
will  be  in  the  proper  spirit  to  enjoy 
the  day  to  the  fullest  extent.  Try 
this,  and  report  results. 

it 

But  to  come  back  to  Brother  Jon- 
athan's smile.  He’s  happy,  and  he's 
thankful.  He  is  happy  for  the  rea- 
son that  members  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  have  written  most 
kindly  letters  during  the  last  few 
months,  and  that  smile  is  on  his  face 
because  he  feels  that  he  is  helpful. 

Our  readers  are  now  writing  us  say- 
ing that  the  monthly  crop  reports 
published  in  The  Fruit-Grower  have 
been  most  helpful,  and  that  because 
of  them  they  have  been  able  to  get 
more  from  their  fruit  crop  than  they 
would  have  received  had  they  not  had 
the  advantage  of  these  reports. 

We  are  glad  these  reports  have 
been  helpful.  And  we  want  to  make 
them  even  better  next  season. 

It  has  been  pretty  well  demonstrat- 
ed this  year  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
grow  a crop  of  fruit — it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  market  this  crop  at  profitable 
prices.  In  the  marketing  of  the  fruit 
crop  of  this  season  there  was  shown 
a great  weakness,  and  this  should  be 
overcome  before  next  season.  The 
Fruit-Grower  wants  to  help  correct 
these  shortcomings,  and  during  the 
present  winter  will  collect  facts  con- 
cerning the  organization  of  shipping 


associations,  together  with  copies  of 
by-laws  of  various  associations  and 
their  plans  of  work.  This  Informa- 
tion will  be  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  will  be  furnished  to  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  organiz- 
ing the  growers  of  their  respective 
localities. 

Don’t  forget  to  ask  about  these 
pamphlets,  for  we  want  to  have  them 
ready  some  time  during  the  present 
winter.  It  will  take  some  time,  how- 
ever, to  get  this  information  in  shape, 
and  our  friends  must  not  be  in  too 
great  a hurry  to  get  these  booklets. 

it 

But.  speaking  of  organizing  ship- 
ping associations,  don't  you  know  that 
the  chief  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in 
matters  of  this  kind  is  the  indifference 
or  open  opposition  of  your  neighbors? 
It  is  a fact.  The  growers  in  your  own 
vicinity  will  be  the  chief  obstacle  !n 
the  way  of  an  organization  of  this 
kind,  for  so  many  of  them  will  hold 
back  when  an  organization  of  this 
kind  is  formed. 

What’s  the  remedy?  One  way  to 
help  these  persons  in  line  is  to  edu- 
cate them — they  must  be  told  of  what 
is  being  done  along  this  line  in  other 
sections.  Then  they  will  see  the  ad- 
visa  hi  I ity— yes,  the  necessity — of  th»ir 
helping  such  an  association  in  their 
locality. 

Tou  had  better  begin  now  to  edu- 
cate these  persons.  Get  them  to  read 
The  Fruit-Grower,  and  learn  how 
such  organizations  are  managed  in 
other  localities. 

We  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
your  neighbors  who  read  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  be  ready  to  join  you  in 
orgam'zing  a shipping  association — 
they  know  how  other  growers  have 
improved  their  conditions  in  this  way. 
They  are  ready  for  the  move  to  be 
made. 

But  it’s  your  other  neighbors  who 
don’t  know  about  the  advantages  of 
the  organization  who  will  be  slow  to 
take  hold.  Isn't  this  so?  Hasn’t  this 
been  your  experience? 

Better  begin  now  to  get  all  your 
neighbors  in  line,  by  getting  them  to 
subscribe  for  The  Fruit-Grower. 

And  how  shall  they  subscribe  for  a 
paper  of  which  they  have  not  been 
told?  And  how  shall  they  be  told 
unless  you  tell  them?  It’s  up  to  you, 
my  brother,  to  help  push  this  work 
in  your  locality,  and  we  shall  expect 
to  have  your  help  and  co-operation. 

Remember,  we  are  not  asking  you 
to  do  all  the  work  to  secure  these  sub- 
scriptions. We  will  meet  you  half  way 
in  all  that  you  do. 

Had  you  forgotten  that  we  offer  to 
accept  two  new  subscriptions  for  the 
price  of  one — two  for  $1?  Or,  if  you 
want  to  send  one  new  subscription 
with  your  renewal  you  can  send  it 
and  your  renewal,  both  for  $1. 

Isn’t  that  a fair  proposition?  What 
more  can  we  offer?  A great  many 
of  our  readers  are  taking  advantage 
of  this  special  offer,  and  we  feel  that 
we  have  a right  to  expect  that  every 
member  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family 
will  send  at  least  one  new  subscriber. 
Will  you  not  do  your  part,  at  least, 
by  sending  one  hew  name?  Or  per- 
haps you  can  send  two  or  three,  for 
there  are  some  subscribers,  you  know, 
who  will  not  send  any  subscriptions 
at  all. 

If  you  can  get  a good-sized  club  you 
will  stand  to  win  one  of  our  special 
cash  prizes,  too.  Had  you  forgotten 
them  ? 

Remember  we  offer  some  special 
cash  prizes,  as  explained  on  next  to 
the  last  page  of  this  issue,  for  the 
largest  lists  of  new  subscribers  sent 
by  December  15. 

It  will  not  take  much  of  a club  to 
win  one  of  the  largest  prizes.  Do  you 
know  the  largest  list  up  to  this  time? 
Just  eight  names. 

The  man  who  has  sent  eight  new 
subscriptions  is  in  the  lead  for  the 
first  price  of  $35  cash.  And  the  time 
for  closing  the  contest  is  only  about 
six  weeks  away. 

There  is  yet  time  to  win  one  of 
these  prizes,  if  just  a little  time  is  de- 
voted to  trying  to  get  new  subscrip- 
tions from  among  your  neighbors. 

I wish  you  would  take  this  copy  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  and  show  it  to  your 
neighbors — if  you  want  other  copies, 
we  will  send  them.  Show  him  what 
a good  paper  it  is.  and  tell  him  of  the 
field  it  covers — a field  that  is  covered 
by  no  other  paper — and  then  ask  him 
to  subscribe. 

Will  you  not  take  enough  interest 
in  this  matter  to  do  this  for  the  sake 
of  The  Fruit-Grower,  for  your  neigh- 
bor’s sake,  and  for  your  own  sake? 


Oue  of  t.ie  la.’gpst  a <1  bfst eijuippe  1 insdtuiions  of  learning  In  the  west.  Over  $700,000.00  li an  been  Invented  In 

hnllillngH  and  equipment*** 

Special  Terms  open  October  15th,  November  27th,  and  January  2d,  1907. 

The  new  school  year  opened  September  4th,  with  students  in  attendance  from  twenty-one 
states  and  Canada,  and  with  an  increase  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  per  cent  in  the  various  depart- 
men  s of  the  school. 

All  regular  College  Courses  are  maintained  and  Sn  addition  to  these  the  College  maintains 

FIVE  GREAT  ASSOCIATE  COLLEGES 


Thp  Normal  RnllpOP  This  isathormi|.'hlyequtp- 
me  normal  UUliege.  |H.rt  Normal  School  which 
makes  a specialty  of  preparing  teachers  for  all 
grades  of  public  school  work.  There  is  also  a 
special  Prin.ary  Training  Department  with 
pract  ce  school.  Supervisors  Course  in  public 
school  drawing.  Tuition  for  a quarter  of  twelve 
weeks,  $12.01).  Send  for  free  ca  ta  logue. 

College  of  Pharmacy. 

Coll  ge  of  Pharmacy  in  thecountry.  Onehun- 
dred  and  seven  graduates  last  year. 

Regular  Courses  leading  to  the  Ph.  G.  and 
Ph.  C.  degrees. 

Special  Course  of  three  months  to  prepare 
druggists  lor  examination  beiore  State  Boards 
of  Pharmacy. 

Correspondence  Course  for  druggists  who 
can  not  leave  their  business. 

A II  expenses  for  luitioji,  board,  room,  light, 
heat,  library,  gymnasium  fee  in  the  Ph.  G. 
course  may  be  reduced  to  $20G.U0.  and  for  u h.  G. 
and  Ph  C.  Courses  to  $OOO.UU  i£  paid  in  advance. 
No  entrance  examinations. 

College  of  Music  and  Oratory.  laofestsi  us!" 

and  Oraiory  w est  of  Chicago.  Fourteen  teachers 
—each  an  artist.  Thirty  pianos — four  grand 
pianos.  Voico.  P'ano,  Violin.  Ha  rmony,  Chorus. 
Orchestral  and  Band  Music.  Supervisors’  Course 
in  Public  School  Music. 

A Thorough  College  of  Oratory 

for  readers  and  public  speakers.  Send  for  catalogue. 


College  of  Engineering.  eVuiSSS 

Engineering  Schools  .n  the  West.  Civil,  Elec- 
trical, Mechanical,  Steam,  Traction  En- 
gine, Telephone,  Telegraph,  and  Machin- 
ist*’ Courses.  Thoroughly  equipped  machine 
and  wood  shops.  Complete  Electrical  and 
Chemical  Labratories.  Shop  work  from  the 
beginning. 

Some  specially  attractive  short  courses  In 
Electrical.  Steam  and  Traction  Engineering.  A 
regular  Machinist’s  Course  where  one  may 
learn  the  machinist’s  trade.  No  entrance  ex- 
aminations. Send  for  catalogue  and  special 
information.  Tuition,  $2U.0U  for  quarter  of  12 
weeks. 

College  of  Commerce.,  oafsc— Td  aa 

can  be  found  in  the  United  States.  It  consists 
of  the  following  departments: 

1.  Business  College 
!£,  College  of  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing 

3.  Coll  ge  of  Penmanship,  Pen  Art 
and  Ora  wing 

4.  College  of  Telegraphy 

Tuition  three  month’s  in  Business  Course, 
$12.00.  Scholarship  in  Shorthand  and  Telegraphy 
$40.00. 


Correspondence  Courses  Also  In  Almost  All  Subjects. 

Consider  the  advaniages  of  taking  yo*  r course  at  a thoroughly  equipped,  prst-class  College, 
and  write  for  catalogue  giving  complete  information  about  tbe  work  in  w hich  you  are  interested. 
Remember  you  can  enter  any  day  you  are  ready  to  come  and  your  terra  begins  the  day  you  enter. 

Address  0.  H.  L0NGWELL,  President,  HIGHLAND  PARK  COLLEGE,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


For,  really,  we  believe  that  if  you  can 
get  your  neighbors  to  read  The  Fruit- 
Grower  regularly  you  will  be  helping 
them  and  helping  yourself  as  much  as 
you  will  help  us. 

With  our  plans  to  help  all  our  read- 
ers as  we  have  made  them,  and  with 
the  special  offers  we  have  made  to 
enlist  your  support,  we  feel  that  we 
are  entitled  to  this  help  on  your  part. 
What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Brother  Jonathan  is  thankful  and 
he  is  happy,  as  hrs  smile  Indicates, 
for  a great  many  of  his  friends  are 
sending  new  names  with  their  re- 
newals. But  he  does  feel  that  more 
of  his  friends  ought  to  help  in  this 
work,  and  would  like  to  enlist  their 
support  at  once.  Start  now,  while 
there  is  yet  time  to  win  one  of  the 
cash  prizes,  and  you  will  not  only  help 
yourself,  but  you  will  help  to  widen 
the  smile  of  Brother  Jonathan — and 
you  will  help  to  improve  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  j 

Now,  we  want  to  close  as  we  be- 
gan, exhorting  all  our  friends  to  real- 
ly enjoy  the  Thanksgiving  season.  Get 
ready  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  and 
you’ll  be  the  better  for  it.  This  is  a 
time  for  contemplating  the  good 
things  of  life,  and  we  commend  to 
you  the  habit  of  looking  on  the  bright 
side  of  things.  Be  cheerful  and  thank- 
ful, and  enjoy  the  Thanksgiving  sea- 
son to  the  fullest  extent.  You  per- 
haps have  never  had  so  much  to  ne 
thankful  for  as  you  have  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

At  least,  that’s  the  way  we  feel 
about  it,  and  while  not  everything  is 
just  as  he  would  like  it.  we  know 
one  fellow  who  feels  that  this  is  the 
best  Thanksgiving  time  he  has  ever 
had.  And  his  name  Is 

BROTHER  JONATHAN. 


Stylish  BlacK 
Dress  Suit  and 
Extra  Trousers 


J To  more  widely  Introduce  our 
'wonderful  values  in  clothing, 
$5.95  is  all  \\  e ask  for  this  fine 
quality  black  wool  Thibet 
J suit,  and  as  a special  pre- 
fmlum  and  advertisement, 
j we  will  give  free  with  each 
I suit  at  $5.95,  a pair  of  hand- 
some, fancy  striped  dress 
trousers. 

| The  Suit  Is  made  from  very 
{ fine  grade  black  w<  ol  Thibet. 

Him,  ht-avy,  fast  colored 
^ fabric,  with  a perfect  weave 
and  a handsome, 
.smooth,  deep  black 
finish.  The  suit  is 
made  up  in  the  latest 
/style,  single  breasted, 
/ cut  in  perfect  shape, 
has  padded  shoulders, 
* stiffened  shape  retain- 
ing fronts,  servlce- 
and 

tailored  In 
guaran- 
i regular 
r your 

' money  back. 

FREE  TROUSERS 

which  we  give  extra  w 1th  thlp  suit, 
are  made  from  handsome  striped 
fabric,  heavy  weight  and  service- 
able, finely  tailored  and  per- 
1 feet  fitting.  We  guarantee  this  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  offers  ever  made  b>  any 
mercantile  house,  nnd  are  willing  to*  send 
you  these  garments  subject  to  your  examl- 
n.n  Ion  and  approval. 

Send  us  vour  Leight.  weight,  chest  measure  over  vest, 
waist  and  lnseum  measure,  and  include$l  with  youi  older, 
and  we  will  send  you  this  handsome  black  dress  suit  and 
extra  pair  fancy  striped  trousers  by  express,  subject  to 
your  examination,  if  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  you 
are  to  pay  t ie  express  agent  $4.95 and  express  charges, but 
If  you  do  not  find  them  a perfect  fit,  return  same  to  us  and 
we  will  refund  your  $1.  Order  today,  or  Rend  for  our 
lar.re  sty  le  book  of  read  • -made  clothing  of  men’s  and  boys’ 
suits,  ranging  from  $123  up,  with  our  perfect  guarantee 
back  oi  each  garment. 

ADVERTISING  COUPONS 

given  for  each  purchase  of  merchandise  amounting  toll 
or  more  and  also  for  five  times  the  amoum  oi  your  freight 
or  express  receipts.  These  coupons  are  redeemable  In 
merchandise  as  shown  in  the  last  16  pages  of  our  general 
catalogue  No  67,  which  we  will  send  you  free  upon  request. 

ALBAUGH  BROS.,  DOVER  & CO., 

Dept.  Q 13  CtllCAQO,  ILL 


NEWTON'S  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

14  yearssale.  (.hie  to  two  cans 
trill  curt  l/cai'cs.  $1.00  per 
.»•'*  can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

TbeNew  ton  ftemedyt’o., Toledo, O. 


for  this  large 

handsome 

_ steel  range 

without  high  closet  or  reservoir.  With 
high  wanning  closet  and  reservoir, Just  as 
shown  in  cut,  SI  3.06,  Reservoir  is 

porcelain  lined.  Heavy  cast  top  with  6 full 
size  cooking  hoies.  Large  square  oven, 
regular  8-18  size.  Body  is  made  of  cold 
rolled  steelf  top  and  all  castings  of  best 
pig  iron.  Crato;  we  use  im- 
proved duplex  grate,  burns 
wood  or  coal.  Nickel  band 
on  front  of  main  top;  brack- 
ets and  tea  shelves  on  closet; 
band  and  ornament  on  reser- 
voir; oven  door,  etc.  Highly 
polished,  making  the  range 
an  ornament  in  any  home. 

OUR  TERMS 


.95  tpr.WifS 


Oak 

Heater 


Just  as  illustrated.  Burns 
hard  or  soft  coal  or  wood. 
Has  drawn  center  grate, 
corrugated  fire  pot,  cold 
rolled  sheet  steel  body, 
heavy  cast  base,  large  cast 
feed  door,  ash  pit  door  and 
ash  pan,  swing  top,  screw 
draft-regulator.  Polished 
urn,  nickel  top  ring,  namo 
plate,  foot  rails,  etc. 

We  have  heating 
stoves  of  every  kind. 
Ilot  blast, air  tights,  the 
kind  thatretails  for  $3.00^ 
for  80c,  Base  burners 
at } '>  the  regular  price. 


. are  (he  most  llbsral  ever 

. . 1 mndo.  We  will  shipyou  any 

range  or  stove,  guarantee  It  to  be  perfect  in  construction  and  ma- 
terial; we  guarantee  it  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition,  i ou  can 
_ , pay  for  it  after  you  receive  it.  You  can  take  It  Into  your  own  homo 
f • use  It  30  full  days.  If  you  do  not  find  it  exactly  as  ~#il1  fee 

f €d  and  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every  way,  the  biggest  bargain  in  a stove  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  equal  to  stoves  tnas  rail  w 
double  our  price,  you  can  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways,  so  you  won  tbe  out  one  single  cent. 

for  our  firee  Stove  Catalog  No.  1236.  75  styles  to  select  from  explains  our  terms  fully;  tells  yon 
howto  order.  ^ *■*  nf  an»  UnH  until  vou  receive  our  illustrated  catalog  ana  »* 


WRITE  TO-DAY  howto  o?def.t0D*  t ! v a stoveVf  any  kind  until  you  rere’ve our  Hbistrated catal read  out 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Monnthlypa,e  T H E FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  M ISSOURI 


Major  Holsinger’s 
Department 


Fakes  and  Fakirs. 

This  is  a most  remarkable  topic 
given  to  me  and  I have  been  at  a los3 
to  know  why  it  was  suggested  or 
whether  I was  to  be  classed  as  one 
of  them  or  as  an  expert  in  the  busi- 
ness. Well,  as  there  are  such  things 
as  fakes,  and  those  who  operate  them 
are  fakirs,  let  us  consider  the  subject 
and  their  relation  to  us. 

I consulted  Webster  as  to  the  defin- 
ition of  the  word,  but  there  I got  no 
satisfaction,  as  he  evidently  had  no 
conception  of  the  modern  use  of  the 
tarm.  He  defines  it,  1,  as  a stratum 
of  stone;  2,  a single  turn  of  a coil  of 
rope  on  a ship,  and  I have  not  the 
least  idea  how  it  came  to  derive  its 
modern  significance  from  his  defini- 
tion. We  understand  a "fake”  to  be 
a cheat,  a fraud,  a misrepresentation 
of  any  matter  with  a view  to  make 
gain  out  of  it,  and  the  one  who  plans 
and  carries  on  this  fraud  is  the  fakir. 
The  foundation  of  all  this  class  of 
cheats  is  the  desire  for  money,  to  get 
plenty  of  it  without  much  labor.  To 
deceive,  to  misrepresent,  to  lie,  so  as 
to  get  large  margins  on  what  they 
have  to  sell,  and  deliver  a different 
kind  or  quality  of  goods  from  thac 
which  they  have  agreed.  The  Bible 
says  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil,  and  is  idolatry.  The  wish  to 
sell  goods  at  high  prices  so  as  to  have 
large  profits  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
business,  and  most  all  of  our  mercan- 
tile lines  of  business  and  manufactur- 
ing industries  have  a temptation  in 
the  same  direction — to  keep  the  gen- 
eral public  from  knowing  the  cost  of 
production  or  the  cost  price  of  any 
article.  They  fear  if  the  people  should 
know  what  things  cost  which  they 
have  to  sell,  that  their  customers 
would  be  dissatisfied  with  them,  so 
they  use  a system  of  hieroglyphics  or 
key-word  with  which  to  mark  the  cost 
price  so  that  the  customer  may  not 
know  it,  and  the  watering  of  stocks 
and  bonds  is  another  effort  to  make 
people  pay  a higher  price  and  be  con- 
tented with  it,  and  not  let  the  people 
know  how  large  a percent  their  busi- 
ness pays,  as  well  as  to  unload  the 
watered  article  on  an  unsuspecting 
public  at  fancy  prices. 

Now,  the  farmer  and  horticulturist 
is  not  so  much  tempted  in  this  way, 
for  the  reason  that  everything  he  has 
to  buy  another  man  makes  the  price, 
which  he  has  to  pay  and  when  he  has 
anything  to  sell,  a bushel  of  wheat  or 
corn,  a basket  of  peaches  or  a barrel 
of  apples,  the  other  man  again  fixes 
the  price  or  controls  the  market.  Of 
course  we  all  say  supply  and  demand 
regulates  the  prices.  Well,  I admit 
it  has  something  to  do  with  prices, 
but  any  man  may  see  and  know  for 
himself  how  the  controlling  combina- 
tion of  meat  packers  and  canners,  for 
instance,  can  do  away  with  competi- 
tion in  both  buying  cattle  and  selling 
meat.  How  is  it  that  coal  oil,  which 
costs  2 cents  per  gallon,  sells  for  15 
cents  here  and  S cents  at  Chanute, 
where  they  have  competition?  How 
is  it  that  oatmeal  sells  at  10  cents 
per  pound  to  the  customer  and  the 
raw  material  at  1 cent  per  pound, 
which  the  farmer  gets  for  it? 

It  seems  like  a great  game  of  grab 
on  the  part  of  everybody,  trying  to 
get  all  we  can  of  this  world's  goods, 
and  give  as  little  as  possible  in  ex- 
change for  it. 

In  the  nursery  business  I gave  some 
views  of  mine  on  graft  at  the  meeting 
February,  1905,  and  will  not  repeat 
what  I said  about  whole  root  and 
piece  root  grafting,  but*  will  try  to 
let  in  some  light  on  the  dealers’  tricks 
in  another  direction. 

The  great  fake  in  the  nursery  busi- 
ness is  “Substitution.”  This  is  not  the 
doctrine  of  substitution  as  a theologi- 
cal dogma,  but  the  practice  of  sub- 
stituting a different  kind  of  fruit  tree 
or  plant  from  the  one  ordered.  Plant- 
ers buying  a particular  variety  of  ap- 
ple or  other  fruit,  after  waiting  some 
years  for  the  tree  to  bear,  finds  it  is 
something  entirely  different,  and  it  is 
a great  disappointment  and  loss.  They 
run  out  of  the  variety  called  for  and 
substitute  somethinb  else. 

Let  me  give  a few  illustrations  of 
this  practice  in  my  own  observation 
and  experience.  In  the  fall  of  18S3  I 
was  getting  a supply  of  nursery  stock 
at  Lees'  Summit,  Mo.  A rainy  day 
came  while  there,  and  a number  of 
us  who  were  waiting  for  our  trees  to 
be  counted  out  for  us,  took  refuge  In 


a supply  building.  A dealer  who  had 
been  selling  in  Iowa,  asked  us  what 
prices  we  were  getting  for  trees? 
Some  replied,  12  to  15  cents  for  apple. 
“Oh,  you  don’t  know  how  to  sell  trees. 
I am  getting  50  to  60  cents  each  for 
apple  trees.” 

“What  kind  of  trees  are  you  selling 
for  that  price?”  I asked. 

"Oh,  I sell  only  Russian  apples,”  he 
said. 

“And  you  get  the  same  kind  we 
get?”  said  I. 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

“Well,  how  do  you  deliver  Rus- 
sian apple  trees?”  said  I. 

“Why,  I am  a Russian  myself,  and 
that  makes  my  trees  Russian,”  said 
he. 

A roar  of  laughter  went  round  the 
room  and  I said  no  more. 

Now,  those  trees  were  fakes  and 
that  man  a fakir. 

He  labeled  his  trees  Alexander, 
Tetofsky,  Oldenbur'g  or  any  other 
hardy  kinds  suitable  for  an  Iowa 
climate  and  he  got  them  out  of  first- 
class  Ben  Davis,  Winesap  or  Missouri 
Pippin  stock. 

Another  case:  I had  a customer 

who  wanted  some  Damson  plums,  and 
I ordered  from  an  Ottawa  firm  among 
other  stock,  10  Damson.  When  the 
trees  came,  I found  the  label,  10 
Damson,  on  a new  label  and  also  on 
an  old  label  stained  with  mud  in  an- 
other place,  “Yellow  Egg.”  I wrote 
the  facts  to  the  firm  and  stated  that 
I supposed  I could  get  any  kind  out 
of  the  same  bunch,  yellow  or  blue, 
just  as  the  customer  called  for.  I 
never  heard  a word  in  explanation, 
though  they  were  in  the  bill  all  the 
same. 

Still  another  case:  I was  ordering 

from  Fort  Scott  a considerable  bill  of 
peach  trees,  some  of  them  for  my 
own  planting  and  a bundle  of  Early 
Crawfords.  When  they  leafed  out  they 
turned  out  to  be  the  ornamental  red- 
leafed  poach  tree,  fruit  worthless. 

One  more  case:  A lady  friend  stat- 

ed that  a finely  dressed,  genteel  ap- 
pearing man  called  in  the  spring  and 
after  much  solicitation,  sold  her  two 
Clematis  Jackmanii  at  $2  each,  he  to 
deliver  and  have  them  planted  for 
her  in  first-class  shape  and  she  to 
examine  the  roots  before  planting  and 
be  satisfied  they  were  sound  and  in 
a healthy  condition  before  they  were 
planted.  He  came  as  agreed  with  a 
colored  man  to  do  the  digging  and 
planting.  The  plants  were  all  in  fine 
condition,  fresh  and  bright,  were 
planted  and  paid  for,  and  left  instruc- 
tions how  to  care  for  them  and  how 
to  propagate,  etc.  The  plants  grew 
off  nicely  from  the  start;  a trellis  was 
made  for  them  to  climb  on  and  as 
they  developed  they  turned  out  to  be 
Golden  Rod,  which  he  had  probably 
dug  on  the  roadside  the  evening  be- 
fore. He  took  orders  in  two  days  for 
about  40  persons.  Now,  that  was  a 
fake  and  he  was  a fakir. 

How  shall  we  avoid  these  fakirs? 
When  you  buy,  be  sure  you  know  the 
man  from  whom  you  buy  to  be 
straight  goods,  all  wool  and  a yard 
wide. 

All  my  thoughts  on  fakes  and  fak- 
irs so  far  have  been  on  that  branch 
of  horticulture,  the  tree  grower,  but 
how  about  the  fruit-grower?  Is  there 
any  fake  about  him?  Not  much. 
Everybody  knows,  I suppose,  that  the 
fruit-grower  is  an  honest  man  and 
would  not  cheat  for  anything  you 
could  offer  him.  He  is  not  a subject 
for  graft  or  boodle.  He  packs  his  ap- 
ples straight.  All  fine  apples  on  the 
face,  and  all  fine  all  the  way  down 
in  the  barrel.  He  would  not  put  lit- 
tle apples  in  the  middle,  specked  or 
bruised,  wormy  or  knotty,  or  any 
deformed  fruit.  No,  he  does  not  raise 
any  of  that  kind.  The  codling  moth 
does  not  stay  in  his  orchard.  He  gives 
him  a dose  of  paris  green  and  he 
leaves;  he  raises  big  red  apples,  he 
has  no  use  for  little  ones.  He  puts 
up  the  peaches  on  the  square.  He 
don’t  sell  clings  for  frees.  His  peaches 
are  as  good  on  the  bottom  as  they  are 
on  top.  His  baskets  keep  growing 
smaller,  but  fine  goods  are  always 
done  up  in  small  parcels,  and  some- 
body must  help  the  basket  maker 
along. 

The  only  thing  I can  see  about  the 
fruit-grower  to  criticise  is  the  same 
thing  that  afflicts  all  other  classes  of 
business,  and  that  is  to  get  as  big  a 
price  for  his  stuff  as  he  can  and  you 
wouldn’t  call  that  a fake,  would  you? 

Burkett  Pear. 

I have  had  something  to  say  of  this 
pear  in  the  past  and  will  give  further 
experience  with  it  this  season. 

While  it  is  tardy  of  coming  into 
bearing,  yet  when  it  does  get  to  work 


We  Sell  You  Doors  80s 

Windows  62! 


ALL  HICH  CRADE 
AND  AT  HALF  YOUR 
LOCAL  DEALER’S  PRICES 

If  you  have  any  use  for  Doors,  Windows,  Storm 
Sash,  Stair  Posts  Mouldings,  Porch  Brack»  ts,  Col- 
umns or  any  hind  ot'MIllwork  lor  your  own 
hull <1 1 iigM  or  as  a contractor,  don’t  buy  else- 
where until  you  write  us 
for  our  illustrated  cata- 
log. It  quot*  s you  atleast 
60  per  c«.  t lower  prices 
than  your  l^cal  denier  or 
any  retailer  or  "mail- 
order” house  possibly 
could,  as  we  are  maim- 
facturerswith  the  largest 
mill  in  the  world. 

We  sell  our  Millwork 
only  d:  ect  to  th<*  user. 

We  th:p  anywhere  in 
the  TJ  ited  ^States  a>  d 
guarantee  to  make  you  a 
dean  saving,  freight  in- 
cluded, of  from  25  to  i 0 
per  cent  on  anything  you 
o der. 

Just  send  us  a postal 
with  your  name  and  ad- 
dress a*’d  we’ll  promptly 
send,  postpaid, 

Our  Grand 
Illustrated  Mill- 
work  Catalog 

showing  everything  in 
the  latest  styles  of  High 
Grade  Millwork  at  lower 
prices  than  >ou  have  ever 
thought  possible. 

You  can  get  an  idea  by  the  few  illustrations 
and  pr  ces  in  this  small  space  of  what  a sav- 
ing you  can  make  by  buying  from  our  catalog, 
but  you  must  see  the  catalog  to  fully  appreci- 
ate this  selling  plan  of  ours  direct  to 
you. 

Do  not  think  of  buying  until  you  get 
our  estimate. 

Our  work  is  all  Guaranteed  strictly  up 
to  the  Official  Grades  adopted  by  the 


STAIR  NEWELS 

From  $1.60  to  $4.25 

Worth  $3  00  to  $8.00 


Sash.  Door  and  Blind  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
the  Northwest,  and  if  not  exactly  as  repieseuted  in 
every  particular,  you  can  ship  your  order  hack 
at  our  expense. 

Our  lumber  is  first 
air-dried  an-l  then  i ut 
through  a scientific 
drying  process.  Joints 
are  made  w th  heavy 
1 ardwood  dowel  pins, 
glued  with  impotted 
glue,  pretsed  to„ether 
by  heavy  steam-power 
press.  There  is  no 
"come  apart”  to  our 
work. 

Remember,  you  save 
50  per  cent,  freight  in- 
cluded. on  your  Local 
Dealer’s  prices. 

We  operate  the 
largest  mill  in  tLe 
world  — 163,000  feet  of 
floor  space  'four  acres) 

—have  been  in  busin*  sa 
since  1865 — own  our 
timber  lands,  saw-mills 
and  lumber  yards. 

We  carry  a large  stock 
and  can  therefore  ship 
promptly. 

We  have  no  traveling 
men — sell  only  forcash. 

We  are  the  only  large 
manufacturers  of  sash, 
doors  nnd  blinds  sell- 
ing direct  to  the  con- 
sumer. Our  prices  will 

a-tonish  you.  Don’t  buy  anything  in  our  line 
until  you  get  our  catalog,  the  grandest  wood- 
work catalog  published. 

Your  banker,  or  any  banker  in  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  our  home,  will  satisfy  you 
that  we  are  thoroughly  responsible. 
Our  catalog  will  explain  everything  to 
you.  Write  for  it  today.  You  will  re- 
ceive it  by  return  mail,  postpaid. 


High  Grade 
Door  OUC 

Regular  price  $2.00 


GORDON  VAN  TINE  & CO.,  Station  123,  DAVENPORT,  IA. 


Harness/ 


Keeps 
the 
Harness! 

Soft 
and 


For 

preserving 
the  strength 
and  increasing 
the  life  of  harness 
Eureka  Harness  Oil 
has  no  equal.  Su- 
perior to  other  brands 
because  free  from  acid 
and  will  not  become  ran- 
cid. Penetrates  the  leather 
and  makes  it  weather-proof, 
sweat-proof,  soft,  strong  and 
durable.  Makes  old  harness 
look  like  new.  Prevents  rot. 
Gives  a glossy  black  finish. 


Boston  Coach  Axle  Oil 

makes  easy  running  wheels.  Re- 
duces friction  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum. Better  and  more  economical 
than  castor  oil.  Will  not  gum  or 
corrode.  For  use  on  carriages, 
cabs,  buggies. 

Sold  everywhere. 

STANDARD 
OIL  CO. 
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I.H.C. 

Spreader 

Pointers 


A good  _ spreader  costs  consider- 
able but  it  is  worth  more  than  it 
costs. 

A poor  spreader  is  an  expensive 
luxury,  no  matter  what  it  costs. 

When  you  buy  an  I.  H.  C. 

Spreader  you  are  buying  something 
standard. 

You  get  for  your  money — 

— A substantial,  durable  machine 
— One  that  is  easily  handled 
— It  handles  manure  in  any  con- 
dition. 

—No  spreader  made  does  better 
work 

— No  spreader  is  lighter  in  draft. 

I.  H.  C.  Spreaders  are  well  pro- 
portioned machines.  The\‘ are  strong 

Call  on  (he  International  local  agent  for  catalog  and  full  information  or  write  to  home  office. 

Send  three  2 cent  stamps  for  a copy  of  “Farm  Science.”  Book  just  from  the 
press,  written  by  eight  leading  agricultural  authorities  of  the  United  States. 

Treats  practically  every  farm  topic  in  the  most  forceful,  money-making  way. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

(INCORPORATED.) 


but  not  needlessly  cumbrous — 
strong  where  strength  is  needed, 
with  due  regard  for  light  draft  and 
load  to  be  carried. 

The  I.  H.  C.  apron  is  driven  at 
both  sides,  by  both  hind  wheels 
This  eliminates  all  binding,  friction 
and  undue  strain. 

It  has  a vibrating  rake  to  level 
the  load — exclusive  feature. 

It  has  a wide  range  of  feed,  con- 
sequently a large  or  a small  amount 
of  manure  per  acre  can  be  distribu- 
ted. It  is  the  only  spreader  controlled 
and  operated  entirely  with  one  lever. 

Made  in  three  sires  for  each  of  the  two 
types,  Cloverliaf,  endless  apron,  and 
Corn  King,  return  apron. 
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It’s  a hummer.  As  I have  before  ob- 
served, the  tree  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  pear  kind.  It  is  symmetrical 
in  form  and  would  make  a nice  shade 
tree.  It  is  as  immune  of  blight  as  is 
Keiffer.  Of  10  trees  now  21  years 
planted,  all  are  still  living.  This  sea- 
son they  had  their  usual  crop  of  fruit, 
which  sold  (my  tenant  assured  me), 
at  one  dollar  per  basket. 

The  pear  is  fairly  good  to  eat  out 
of  hand.  True,  the  pear  is  small,  yet 
larger  than  Seckle.  This  season  they 
developed  more  than  usual,  being  of 
better  size  than  formerly.  I would 
recommend  the  planting  of  a few  Bur- 
kett. They  will  afford  you  fruit  when 
others  fail. 

Borers. 

Look  to  your  young  apple  trees  for 
borers  if  you  have  not  already  done 
so.  I have  a young  orchard  which  is 
under  care  of  a tenant  whom  I 
thought  prudent  and  careful;  at  least 
he  so  represented  himself  when  I 
spoke  of  borers.  I,  however,  conclud- 
ed to  investigate  and  found  fully  one- 
third  of  the  trees  infested  by  borers 
in  their  first  and  second  year,  some 
having  been  left  over  from  last  year. 

A few  trees  were  entirely  girdled 
by  them  and  will  be  lost.  It  is  very 
annoying  to  find  a three-year-old  tree 
so  badly  damaged  as  to  be  past  saving. 
Should  these  trees  go  through  the 
winter  I shall  try  my  luck  by  insert- 
ing scions  in  the  bark  above  and  be- 
low the  injury. 

These  trees  had  been  mounded  last 
spring  so  that  the  injury  is  above  the 
ground,  so  that  the  larva  can  easily 
be  discovered.  We  are  now  wrapping 
with  paper  to  prevent  ravages  of  rab- 
bits. By  making  the  wrap  several 
thicknesses  and  covering  at  the  sur- 
face and  allowing  to  remain  next 
summer,  it  will  prevent  the  borers 
depositing,  as  is  their  wont,  in  the 
collar  or  at  the  ground. 

I usually  tie  with  cotton  wrapping 
yarn  such  as  grocers  use.  I allow 
it  to  remain  over  the  season  and  don’t 
know  that  I ever  had  a tree  injured 
by  its  remaining,  as  the  yarn  becomes 
rotten  ere  the  tree  has  expanded  suf- 
ficiently to  be  injured  by  it.  I have 
tried  many  remedies  to  prevent  injury 
from  the  rabbit.  None  is  so  satisfac- 
tory as  paper  with  me.  It  is  easily 
managed  and  inexpensive  as  any  kind 
of  paper  can  be  used,  especially  old 
newspapers. 

Alfalfa. 

I made  some  allusion  in  my  horti- 
cultural report  of  our  last  meeting, 
to  the  successful  growing  of  alfalfa 
by  friend  Taylor.  While  way  up  in 
Northwest  Minnesota  I noticed  a fine 
plot  of  alfalfa  along  the  roadside, 
which  had  been  twice  cut  and  hay 
cured  and  still  a possibility  of  another 
cutting.  I saw  a number  of  places 
where  clover,  timothy,  corn  and  other 
forage  crops  were  harvested  along  the 
roadways.  Why  do  not  our  farmers 
cultivate  crops  that  will  be  useful  to 
them,  thereby  beautifying  the  road- 
way? Mow  much  better  than  to  see 
the  roadsides  grow  to  thistles,  bram- 
bles and  noxious  weeds  which  furnish 
a supply  of  seed  with  which  the  farm- 
er must  contend  in  his  effort  to  grow 
crops. 

These  thoughts  were  engendered  by 
a recent  trip  through  Johnson  County. 
In  quite  a few  places  along  the  road- 
ways are  several  crops  of  alfalfa. 
How  much  better  than  that  so  often 
met  with,  having  the  white  bloom 
sometimes  called  sweet  clover,  but 
which  is  neither  good  for  pasture  or 
hay.  Alfalfa  can  be  recognized  by  its 
bloom,  which  is  blue.  It  seems  to  me 
that  were  I farming  I would  convert 
the  roadsides  to  alfalfa  if  only  for 
beauty’s  sake.  I feel  sure  everybody 
would  rejoice  at  the  transformation. 

Missouri  Valley  Horticultural  Meeting. 

The  Missouri  Valley  Horticultural 
Society  met  at  Edwardsville,  Kan., 
Oct.  20.  This  being  the  regular  meet- 
ing day  of  our  society,  and  wishing  to 
avoid  the  annoyance  of  railroad 
charges,  we  concluded  to  drive,  al- 
though the  distance  is  some  12  miles. 
With  the  exception  of  dusty  roads, 
the  drive  was  a pleasant  one,  as  good 
part  of  the  way  was  along  the  river. 
The  scenery  is  very  picturesque,  as 
there  are  a number  of  islands  in  the 
river  that  give  beauty  to  the  scene. 
We  pass  through  a most  fertile  valley 
and  acres  of  cabbages,  potatoes  and 
eorn  are  on  either  side,  with  an  oc- 
casional wheat  field  and  many  fruit 
trees,  some  of  which  are  still  laden 
with  apples. 

After  a two  hours’  drive  we  arrived 
at  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the  first 
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The  Southwest  has  had  another  bumper  crop. 

It’s  the  usual  thing  to  harvest  big  crops  in  the  Southwest — the  big  crops  this  year  are  nothing 
unusual.  You  may  have  had  a bumper  crop  yourself — for  crops  are  generally  good  this  year — but  think 
what  a bumper  crop  means  in  the  Southwest.  It  means  that 

the  Southwestern  farmer  made  from  five  to  ten  times 

as  much  as  you  made 

for  he  was  able  to  buy  from  five  to  ten  times  as  many  acres  as  you  bought  for  the  same  money. 

If  you  have  had  a big  crop  yourself  this  year,  it  is  the  best  time  to  move  to  the  Southwest,  for  you 
may  have  more  to  invest  and  you  can  probably  sell  your  present  farm  for  a good  price. 

Don’t  wait  until  you’ve  had  a poor  crop,  for  the  poorer  the  crop  the  harder  you’ll  find  it  to  get 
away.  Besides  if  you  wait  another  year  you  will  have  to  pay  more  for  your  land  in  the  Southwest — as 
Southwestern  farm  lands  are  rapidly  increasing  in  value  and  making  their  owners  rich. 

We  publish  for  FREE  distribution  illustrated  books  about  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma, 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Tell  me  what  particular  state  or  territory  you  are  interested  in  and  I will  send  you  the  book 
pertaining  to  it— together  with  any  specific  information  you  may  ask  for.  Write  to-day  while  you  think  of  it. 
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A trip  to  the  Southwest  will  make  you  enthusiastic  about  the  country.  The  trip  can  be  ^ 
made  at  very  small  cost.  On  the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each  month,  very  low  rate  round 
trip  tickets  will  be  on  sale  via  the  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines.  Write  me  about  it.  I can 
probably  suggest  a trip  that  will  enable  you  to  see  the  best  of  the  country  at  the  least  cost. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines 

1425  La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago  or  1425  Frisco  Building,  St.  Louis. 


to  geet  us  is  friend  Taylor,  who  bids 
us  welcome.  As  we  pass  through  his 
farm  we  see  great  stacks  of  hay  with 
an  immense  barn  filled  with  alfalfa, 
and  still  they  are  cutting  alfalfa.  I 
was  reminded  of  two  years  ago  when 
he  was  cutting  the  fourth  crop  for 
that  season.  Meeting  his  friend  T., 
he  asked  him  “to  come  over  and  see 
his  hay.’’  T.,  “Hay,  what  hay,”  Tay- 
lor, “My  alfalfa  of  course.”  T.,  “Say, 
Taylor,  how  often  have  you  cut  that 
hay?”  “This  is  the  fourth  time,” 
answered  Taylor.  “No,  excuse  me,” 
said  Mr.  T.  “I  don’t  want  to  see  no 
grass  that  has  to  be  cut  and  won’t 
stay  cut,  excuse  me.” 

So  I asked  Mr.  Taylor  if  he  still  had 
to  cut  his  grass  and  how  often  he  had 
cut  the  same  this  season.  He  told  me 
that  “this  was  the  fifth  time  he  had 
cut  it.”  I thought  of  his  friend  and 
what  would  he  do  if  he  had  to  cut  his 
grass  five  times. 

I wish  Mr.  Taylor  would  give  us  his 
experience  with  alfalfa  and  what  it 
realizes  him.  He  did  tell  me  that  he 
sold  the  first  crop,  getting  $10.50  a 
ton  for  it. 

It  is  always  a great  pleasure  to  meet 
with  our  Edwardsville  people,  yet  we 
were  pained  .to  think  that  no  less  than 
three  of  our  stalwarts  have  left  us 
during  the  past  year — Dr.  Wampole, 
Judge  Thompson  and  C.  D.  Cellar. 
Each  were  long  associated  with  our 
society  and  their  absence  is  keenly 
felt.  There  was  not  the  usual  crowd, 
as  the  big  apple  crop  kept  some  away. 
The  ladies  were,  however,  in  evidence, 
and  had  prepared  such  a dinner  as  Is 
seldom  met  with.  We  remarked  at 
the  table  that  the  chickens  must  roost 
low  in  Edwardsville  from  the  amount 
of  fried  chicken  on  the  tables.  The 
dinner  being  over.  President  Gano 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  announc- 
ing the  absence  of  our  secretary, 
G.  L.  Holsinger  was  elected  pro  tern. 

Mr.  Darche  of  Parkville  read  a pa- 
per on  “Fakes  and  Fakirs.”  This  was 
afterwards  discussed  by  the  members. 

To  avoid  the  greatest  fakirs,  the 
tree  peddlers,  Edwin  Taylor  recom- 
mended that  the  tree  buyer  purchase 
only  from  the  known  nurseryman,  and 


always  avoid  the  unknown  peddler. 

Mr.  Barnes,  secretary  of  the  Kansas 
State  Horticultural  Society,  brought 
up  the  subject  of  nursery  inspection, 
relating  how  inspected  nurserymen 
could  purchase  stock  from  uninspect- 
ed nurseries  in  the  same  locality. 

The  system  of  nursery  inspection 
as  is  now  practiced  in  this  state,  was 
condemned  as  a fake.  This,  however, 
is  in  no  sense  a reflection  on  the  in- 
spectors, but  in  there  being  no  rules 
or  state  laws  governing  inspection  in 
this  state. 

Many  of  the  members  told  of  their 
trouble  in  being  unable  to  get  trees 
to  come  true  to  name. 

Large  crops  of  apples  reported  by 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Thompson,  though 
on  lower  levels  there  was  no  fruit 
whatever,  on  account  of  frost. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  society  will 
be  held  at  Parkville,  Mo.,  Nov.  17. 

There  were  some  fine  fruit,  apples 
and  pears,  on  exhibition  by  Mr.  Darche 
of  Parkville,  who  was  awarded  first 
premium  for  best  collection,  while 
Mr.  Gus  Thompson  was  awarded  the 
second  premium. 

President  Gano  spoke  of  the  No- 
vember meeting,  that  it  would  be  held 
in  Parkville  instead  of  the  Coates 
House,  and  giving  a warm  invitation 
for  all  to  come. 

An  Opportunity  for  Christmas  Buyers. 

C.  E.  Peacock,  State  and  Adams 
street,  Chicago,  is  an  old  established 
jewelry  firm  and  is  one  of  the  most 
reliable  concerns  of  this  class  in  the 
United  States.  They  have  recently 
issued  a 200-page  shopping  guide,  and 
it  will  be  sent  free  to  readers  of  The 
Fruit-Grower.  This  firm  is  announc- 
ing a number  of  fine  novelties  for 
Christmas  gifts  and  any  of  our  read- 
ers who  send  orders,  can  rest  assured 
that  they  will  get  their  money’s  worth 
for  any  remittance  sent  to  this  insti- 
tution. Write  a postal  card  or  a let- 
ter to  C.  D.  Peacock,  State  and  Adams 
street,  Chicago,  111.,  at  once  and  ask 
for  shopping  guide  No.  21.  Be  sure 
to  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when 
you  write. 


HIGH  GRADE,  BUT  LOW  PRICED  ROOFING ! 


Have  you  ever  considered  whv  the  large  stock- 
raisers  use  M ICA-NOID  Ready  Roofing ou  their 
ha  ns  in  preference  io  tin,  shingles,  iron  orany 
other  Ready  Roofing  ? In  the  first  place  it  will 
outlast  any  of  them  uy  many  years  and  will  not 
require  patching.  In  the  second  place  it  costs 
JUST  ABOUT  ONE-HAT, F.  Would  not  sneh  a 

roofing  be  just  the  thing  for  your  buildings  1 

READY  ROOFING 

is  thoroughly  saturated  in  a water  resisting 
preparation  that  never  freezes  in  winter  or 
melts  in  summer.  Over  all  is  a coating  of 
ground  Mica  or  isinglass  making  a ro  ding 
that  \'  ill  never  rot  and  one  that  is  fire-resisting 
to  a market l degree. 

MIC\-NOID  is  sold  only  direct  from  our 
factory  and  we  pay  the  freight.  You  save 
the  dealers  profit.  65,000  rolls  sold  last  year. 
We  wa  t to  send  you  a free  copy  of  our  illus- 
trated booklet,  which  fully  describes  why  mica- 
noid  outlasts  all  other  Roofings.  {Samples  are 
also  FREE.  S*nd  for  both  to-day. 

Asbestos  Mlg.  A Roofing  Co.^u  Carr  Str.,  St.  Louis 


KICKING, 

it,  Balking,  Shying,  or  any 
^ kind  of  a habit  cured 
Ml  in  a few  hours  by  my 
^ system.  Particulars  free. 

’ ProfJesse  H.  Beery,  Pleasant  Hill,0. 


— — I WILL  HELP  YOU 

MAKE  MONEY 

(The  same  as  I have  helped  over  5.000  others) 

No  matter  where  you  are  located  or 
what  your  former  occupation,  if  you 
a i e honest  and  ambitious,  I will  teach 
you  the  Heal  Estate,  Insurance  and 
General  Brokerage  Business  thorough- 
Iv  by  mall,  appoint  you  SPECIAL 
KKPKEsENTATI VE  ot  my  Com- 
pany (the  largest  In  America),  and 
assist  you  to  become  a prosperous  and 
successful  business  man  with  an  In- 
come of  $3,000  to  $5,d00  annually, 
t’nnsnnl  opportunity  for  men  without  cap- 
ital to  become  Independent  for  life.  Valu- 
able Book  and  foil  particulars  FREE. 
Write  today.  Address  either  office. 

EDWIN  R.  MARDEN.  President 

Nat’l  Co-Operative  Realty  Co. 


280  Athenaeum  Bldg. 
CHICAGO  ILL. 


260  Maryland  Bldg. 
WASHINGTON,  D C.  J 


Monthly  Pace 
Twelve 


TTTE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  .TOSEPU.  MTSSOTTKT 


Yearly  Page  41ft 

November,  190f> 


Fall  Spraying  For  San 
Jose  Scale 


At  this  season,  just  as  the  leaves 
have  left  the  trees,  is  a good  time  to 
spray  trees  Infested  with  San  Jose 
scale.  Formerly  the  authorities  rec- 
ommended that  trees  be  sprayed  in 
spring  just  before  growth  starts,  *an  1 
this  recommendation  is  still  good,  but 
it  has  been  found  advisable  to  spray 
badly  infested  trees  twice,  and  the 
first  spraying  should  be  made  In  the 
autumn,  just  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen. 

At  that  time  the  insects  are  moving 
about  and  will  be  destroyed  by  the 
application  of  any  of  the  reliable  mix- 
tures, and  there  will  be  fewer  of  tho 
insects  to  kill  when  the  spring  appli- 
cation is  made. 

We  quote  from  a recent  bulletin 
from  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  en- 
tomology on  this  subject.  These  in- 
structions apply  only  particularly  to 
Southern  States,  but  the  general  rec- 
ommendations hold  good  anywhere: 

‘•Orchards  very  badly  infested  with 
San  Jose  scale  should  be  sprayed 
twice,  once  in  fall  or  early  winter,  and 
again  In  spring,  before  the  buds  open. 
It  is  well-night  impossible  to  cover 
every  portion  of  the  tree  at  one  spray- 
ing, though  that  should  by  all  means 
be  the  aim,  hence  where  orchards  are 
badly  infested  it  is  advisable  to  spray 
twice  each  year  until  the  scale  is  well 
in  control.  Thorough  application  of 
lime-sulpliur  wash,  covering  the  trees 
from  top  to  bottom,  is  necessary  if 
good  results  are  to  be  expected.  Too 
often  orchardists  spray  their  orchards 
without  proper  regard  to  thourough- 
ness,  and  the  result  is  that  they  fail 
to  get  good  results  and  then  think  the 
wash  is  responsible.  Lime-sulphur 
wash  does  not  spread  easily  like  oil 
emulsions,  and  great  care  In  spraying 
is  necessary  if  good  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  On  windy  days  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  cover  a tree  on  all  sides 
with  any  mixture,  and  on  such  days 
the  lime-sulphur  wash  has  its  advant- 
age because  It  is  easy  to  see  at  a 
glance  what  portion  of  the  trees  have 
been  covered.  The  white  colored 
wash  will  show  for  itself.  Frequently 
It  becomes  necessary  to  spray  one  side 
of  the  tree  one  day  and  wait  until  the 
wind  blows  from  another  direction 
before  finishing  the  spraying. 

“When  spraying  orchards  to  con- 
trol the  San  Jose  scale  it  is  impera- 
tive that  all  trees  be  sprayed.  Not 
simply  the  trees  that  show  infestation, 
but  every  tree  in  the  infested  or- 
chards. It  Is  false  economy  to  spray 
only  the  trees  visibly  infested.  Fre- 
quently trees  may  be  slightly  Infested, 
so  slight  as  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
average  orchardist.  If  such  trees  are 
left  without  spraying  the  scale'  may 
increase  so  rapidly  during  a single 
summer  that  the  trees  will  be  serious- 
ly injured  before  the  following  win- 
ter. 

Fall  Spraying. 

Spraying  in  fall  just  after  the  leaves 
have  about  all  fallen  is  advisable  In 
large  orchards  and  In  orchards  badly 
infested,  where  two  sprayings  are  nec- 
essary. Orchards  slightly  infested  may 
be  sprayed  once  in  fall.  The  reason 
why  we  do  not  recommend  universal 
fall  spraying  Is  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  mixture  Is  usually  washed 
off  quite  thoroughly  by  the  winter 
rains  and  storms,  leaving  the  trees 
unprotected  in  spring.  In  case  a few 
scale  escape  the  spray,  they  may  com- 
mence to  breed  and  Increase  In  early 
summer,  and  the  young  scale  are  not 
hindered  from  settling  down  as  they 
would  be  where  the  trees  are  sprayed 
In  spring,  and  the  wash  consequently 
adhering  during  the  early  summer 
months.  Fall  spraying,  In  large  or- 
chards, often  becomes  necessary  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
work  all  done  during  late  winter  and 
spring.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  spray  the  least  infested  por- 
tions first,  leaving  the  worst  infested 
portions  to  spray  in  spring,  or,  in  case 
it  seems  possible  to  spray  some  por- 
tions of  the  orchard  twice,  spray  the 


worse  Infested  portion  In  fall,  and  re- 
peat the  spraying  of  these  blocks  In 
spring  shortly  before  the  buds  open. 

By  fall  spraying  we  mean  spraying 
from  the  time  the  leaves  all  drop,  that 
is,  about  the  last  of  October,  to  the 
first  of  December. 

Winter  Spraying. 

During  December  and  January  may 
be  considered  the  time  of  winter 
spraying.  During  these  months  the 
weather  Is  so  liable  to  be  bad.  either 
stormy  or  windy,  or  both,  that  It  is 
difficult  to  do  good  spraying.  How- 
ever, in  large  orchards  it  is  often  nec- 
essary to  spray  continuously  from  No- 
vember to  the  time  the  buds  com- 
mence to  open.  Winter  spraying  Is 
therefore  often  necessary  and  In  order 
to  get  the  best  results,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  spray  at  such  times,  only 
the  slight  or  moderately  Infested  por- 
tions of  the  orchard.  If  the  winter 
spraying  is  followed  the  same  day  by 
heavy  rains,  it  will  often  be  necessa-y 
to  spray  the  trees  a second  time.  The 
second  spraying  should  be  delayed 
until  spring,  if  possible,  as  better  re- 
sults may  be  expected  at  that  time. 

Spring  Spraying. 

By  spring  spraying  we  mean  spray- 
ing during  February  and  up  to  the 
time  the  buds  commence  to  open.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  stated 
that  spraying  may  be  continued  uniil 
the  blossom  buds  actually  commence 
to  open,  and  a few  Instances  are  on 
record  where  spraying  while  the  trees 
were  in  bloom  has  been  practiced. 
This  is  not  advisable,  nor  would  we 
recommend  spraying  later  than  one 
week  before  the  buds  first  commence 
to  show  the  pink  color. 

The  advantage  of  spring  spraying 
lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  the  wash 
remains  on  the  sprayed  trees  during 
the  early  summer  months.  As  so»n 
as  the  foliage  expands  the  limbs  are 
partially  protected  from  the  washing 
rains,  which  helps  to  make  the  wash 
adhere  to  the  trees.  Lime-sulphur 
wash  does  not  kill  scale  immediately, 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  oil  emul- 
sions, hence  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
wash  remain  on  the  trees  for  the 
longest  time  possible.  It  seems  that 
the  action  of  the  lime-sulphur  wash 
is  extended  over  two  or  more  months. 
Some  nearly  grown  female  may  escape 
death  at  the  first  spraying:  young  are 
developed  by  these  females;  the  young 
attempt  to  seek  a place  to  settle  down 
and  if  they  find  the  limbs  covered 
with  lime-sulphur  wash,  they  are  un- 
able to  find  a suitable  location.  Even 
if  some  young  scale  find  a portion  of 
bark  free  from  wash,  the  rains  and 
dews  acting  on  the  wash  on  some  por- 
tion of  the  limbs,  will  carry  enough 
lime-sulphur  solution  to  the  young 
scale  to  cause  their  death.  This  may 
seem  a far-fetched  statement  to  some, 
but  in  no  better  way  can  we  explain 
the  undoubtedly  prolonged  action  of 
the  lime-sulphur  wash." 


If  You  Understand  Modern  Methods 
and  Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  is 
Interested  in  farming  or  gardening,  in  the  grow- 
ing of  fruit  or  of  flowc  rs,  is  invited  to  send  for 
a free  copy  of  o«r  80-page  catalogue  and  full  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  Home  Study  Courses 
in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Landscape  Gar- 
dening and  Floriculture,  vhich  we  offer  under 
Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cornell  University. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Deot.28.  Springfield,  Mass. 


San  Jose  Scale 


KILL  IT  with  the  Original  nnd  Only 

“Lion  Brand”  Lime.  Sulphur  and  Salt 


Conce-tra-rd  and  Scientifically  Prepared.  Ready  for  Immediate  L'se  by  Simply  Adding  ->  a < r 
Low  Cost!  Effective  If  ‘>ul  “P  In  Quarts.  Gallons,  Five  Gallons' 

. . ' One-half  Barrels  and  Barrels.  Our  business’ 

is  to  manufacture  Agricultural  Sprays  a d Fungicides.  Paris  Green.  Kerosene  Emu  f 
slon  and  Bordeaux  Mixture.  In  ordering  specify  ••LION  BRAN IV — Manufactured  b 

Til F .IAMBS  A.  BLANCHARD  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK} 


tt 


TRe  Land  of  the 
Perfect  Peach’ 


is  described  by  Miss  Helen  Gray  in  the  “SEABOARD  MAG- 
AZINE” for  October,  and  the  article  carries  many  convinc- 
ing illustrations. 


Golden  Opportunities 


exist  in  the  South,  and  the  magazine  will  point  them  out  to 
you.  It  will  show  you  why.  a change  in  your  location  for  a 
fruit  farm  in  our  territory  will  he  more  pleasant  and  profit- 
able, where  work  can  he  carried  on  almost  the  entire  year, 
and  where  lands  are  fertile  and  productive. 

Sent  FREE  on  request;  together  with  other  handsomely 
illustrated  literature  descriptive  of  the  South  and  its  wonder- 
ful resources  and  progress. 

Special  low  rates  are  offered  to  homeseekers  who  wish 
to  investigate  the  various  sections. 


J.  W.  WHITE 

GENERAL  INDUSTRIAL  AGENT 

PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 


Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 


Dept.  “G’ 


Of  Course  You  Read 


Magazines  & Other  Periodicals 


Would  you  like  to  take  five  or  six  if  you  could  get  them  for  the  price 
you  have  been  paying  for  three  or  four?  We  have  particularly  low  prices 
on  many  first-class  publications  especially  when  ordered  in  clubs:  for 
instance,  the  regular  price  of  a year’s  subscription  to 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS $3.00]  n,ir  nr:pp  fnr  fhp  3 

COSMOPOLITAN 1.00  l uur  Price  lur  tIie  ° 

WOMAN’S  HOME  COMPANION....  1.00  ONLY  S3  00 
(or  Harper’s  Bazar) 

We  have  many  other  combinations  at  equally  low  prices.  Send  us  a list  of  your 
favorites,  even  if  only  one  or  two;  we  will  quote  prices  that  will  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 

Catalog  ready  Nov.  15.  Write  to-dav.  References,  the  publishers  of  this  paoer. 


The  Crow  Subscription  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


Tree  Protectors 


75c  per  Hundred 


pier  IIUIIUIKU 

$5.00  per  Thousand 


As  valuable  In  summer  against  sun-scald, 
hot  winds,  etc.,  as  they  are  in  winter 
against  cold  and  rabbits.  Recommended  by 
leading  orchardists  and  horticultural  suoi- 
be  left  on  throughout  the  year.  A cheap, 
effective  protection.  Do  not  wait  until  the  rabbits  and 
mice  ruin  your  trees. 


eties. 


Can 


St.  Louis  Basket  and  Box  Co. 


ST.  LOUIS.  MISSOURI 

Write  Fs  Today. 


HOW 


MUD  RO APS 


Level 


__  those  mud  heaps, 

raise  up  the  center,  make  the  rain 

drain  off  to  the  sides  instead  of  soaking  in.  Then 

your  clayey,  nasty  roads  will  be  smooth  and  pleasant  to  haul 
over.  Grades  them  quickly,  easily,  with  a 


20th  CENTURY  GRADER 


It  puts  dirt  just  where  needed.  Easily  guided  and  handled  . 
— by  one  man,  simple  to  understand.  Re-  I 

versible  either  way  to  50  degrees.  Made  ■ 
of  steel:  strong,  rigid.  Very  popular 
with  cities  and  townships.  Our  free  new 
illustrated  book  “Delightful  Roads”  tells 
how  to  make  them.  Send  for  it  now. 


WHITE  CITY  GRADER  CD.,  BOX  E , WHITE  CITY,  KAN, 


Otwell’s  Famous  Tree  Paint 


Best  protection  in  the  world  for  trees.  Keeps  off  Borers.  Bark  Lice. 
Sun  Scald.  Rabbits  and  Mice.  Positively  guaranteed  never  to  injure  a 
tree.  Used  on  millions  of  trees  for  10  years  in  every  state.  Puts  your 
orchard  in  a beautiful,  healthy  condition. 

More  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  and  Terms  Free. 


E^£dabd,  W.  B.  OTWELL,  Carlinville,  Illinois 
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W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

*3.50 &$3.00  Shoes 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

W.l  Douglas  $4  Gilt  Edge  line^ 
cannolbe  equalledatany  price 


To  Shoe  Dealers: 

\V.  L.  Douglas’  Job- 
bing House  is  I lie  most 
complete  in  t his  count ry 
Send  for  Catalog 


SHOES  FOR  EVERYBODY  AT  AIL  PRICES. 

Men’s  Shoes,  $5  to  $1.50.  Boys'  Shoes.  $3 
to  $1.25.  Women’s  Shoes,  $4.00  to  $1.50. 
Miss*  s’  & Children’s  Shoes,  $2.25  to  $1.00. 
Try  W.  L.  Douglas  Women's,  Misses  and 

Children’s  shoes:  for  style,  fit  and  wear 
they  excel  other  makes. 

If  I could  take  you  into  my  large 
factories  at  Brockton,  Mass., and  show 
you  how  carefully  W.L.  Douglas  shoes 
are  made,  you  would  then  understand 
why  they  hold  their  shape,  fit  better, 
wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater  value 
than  any  other  make. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  can  obtain  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  His  name  and  price  is  stamped 
on  the  bittom,  which  protects  you  against  high 
prices  and  inferior  shoes.  Take  no  substi • 
tute.  Ask  your  dealer  for  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
and  insist  upon  having  them. 

Fast  Color  Eyelets  used ; they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Fall  Styles. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  8,  Brockton,  Mass. 


DAIRYMAN’S 

HANDY  CART 

[ A li£rbt,  8trone,  easy  running  cart  that’s 
all  usefulness  about  a dairy  or  iarm. 

Special 
iSizes  to 
Carry 
Ittilk  Cans. 

Easiest  way  of  handling  not  only  milk  but  I 
feed,  litter,  earth,  pt«mes,  etc.  Often  saves 
hitching  up  a team.  Barrel  and  attach 
ments  to  take  piao3  of  box  if  wanted.  Write 
| for  booklet. 

Balls  City  Mfg.  Co.,  «ox  I75C.  R cl»e.  Wl» 


Nurserymen’s 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  year*  and  onr 
an. qua  led  facilities  have  made  our  plates 
leaders.  They  are  used  by  the  leading 
nurserymen  and  agents  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  A trial  order  will  convince 
you  of  their  superiority.  Send  for  cata- 
logue and  prices.  V 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO. 

Rochester,  New  York 


The  Right  Place  to 

BuyTrees 

is  vrhere  you  can  get  the  best  trees  at  right 
prices.  This  you  can  do  by  buying  them  from 
ua.  Our  trees  are  propagated  direct  from  cln>l<e 
bearing,  reselected  trees;  they  will  pro»lui*e  fruit 
of  highest  color,  richest  flavor,  most  uniform 
size,  and  trees  are  hardy,  early  and  prolific 
bearers.  We  guarantee  our  trees  and  price*  to 
please.  If  you  want  an  apple  that  will  keep 
until  the  new  crop  comes  In,  plant  the  Missing 
Link  Apple. 

Missing  Link  Apple  (ompany 

Nurserymen.  CLAYTON.  ILL. 


GIN8KN1? 
produce.  I.lg  re 
turns.  Why  rot  grow 
It  In  your  gardens?  Our 
method  Is  valuable.  Write  for 
literature  and  sec.  Address  Si.  Alls- 
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CUTTING  h.7 

JtORSCII  All  Nteel,  Double-  . 

Bow  ICE  PLOW  8.  Marks  aud 
cuts  two  rows  at  a time  ; outs  any  Bize  cake  - > 

and  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  ease  and  economy. 

Does  the  wont  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  ItselftP 
vwo  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  to 
■ Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices, 

ilohn  Doraoh&Sons,  258  Wells  bt..  Milwaukee,  WU* 

Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Damage  to  Fruit  Crop 
By  Freeze 


The  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
made  a trip  through  Michigan  just 
after  the  severe  storm  which  swept 
that  state  on  the  10th  of  October,  and 
found  a great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  injury. 

In  Berrien  County,  and  in  other 
counties  along  the  lake,  the  damage 
seemed  most  severe,  for  there  the 
mercury  fell  to  4 degrees,  and  apples 
on  the  trees  were  frozen  solid.  Kief- 
fer  pears  were  also  frozen,  and  one 
of  the  fruit  men  of  Berrien  County 
told  us  that  perhaps  100.000  bushels 
of  Kieffer  pears  were  frozen  in  that 
county  alone.  Some  of  the  growers 
shook  their  fruit  to  the  ground  at 
the  approach  of  the  storm,  and  as  this 
fruit  was  covered  by  the  snow  it  es- 
caped serious  injury. 

It  was  estimated  that  not  over  half 
the  apple  crop  had  been  gathered,  and 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  it  was  said 
that  the  fruit  on  the  trees  was  utterly 
ruined.  At  one  place  a lot  of  apples 
had  been  hastily  gathered  after  the 
storm  and  taken  to  a cider  mill,  to  be 
made  into  vinegar.  The  proprietor 
of  the  mill  had  not  his  vats  in  con- 
dition to  receive  the  fruit  juice,  and 
the  apples  were  piled  on  a platform 
to  wait  until  the  mill  was  ready  to 
begin  grinding.  The  apples  which  had 
been  frozen  burst  open  and  the  juice 
ran  from  the  platform  in  a great 
stream,  and  the  mill  owner  was  com- 
pelled to  hastily  prepare  his  vats,  and 
dump  the  apples  into  them,  to  save 
the  juice  which  was  running  away. 
This  shows  how  serious  was  the  dam- 
age In  this  one  orchard,  at  least. 

At  Fennville,  Mich.,  it  is  said  less 
than  one-third  of  the  apples  had  been 
gathered,  and  the  apples  on  the  trees 
froze  solid.  Other  localities  in  the 
fruit  belt  have  the  same  report  to 
make,  but  as  we  went  eastward  across 
the  state  we  found  the  damage  had 
not  been  nearly  so  great,  the  temper- 
ature having  been  higher. 

The  grape  crop  suffered  the  most 
serious  loss,  as  in  some  vineyards  not 
over  one-fourth  of  the  crop  had  been 
gathered.  We  met  one  man  who  had 
10.000  baskets  of  grapes  on  the  vines 
when  the  freeze  came,  and  they  were 
frozen.  It  was  believed  that  this  fruit 
could  be  saved  for  wine-making,  pro- 
vided the  grapes  could  be  picked  and 
pressed  at  once,  and  an  effort  was  be- 
ing made  to  save  as  much  as  possible 
in  this  way. 

Practically  all  the  peaches  had  been 
picked,  and  there  was  no  loss  of  this 
crop  to  amount  to  anything. 

Injury  to  Trees  Enormous. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  growers 
were  much  concerned  as  to  the  effect 
upon  the  trees  and  next  year’s  crop. 
The  trees  were  in  full  leaf  when  the 
snow  and  freeze  came,  and  many 
peach  trees  were  broken  under  their 
load  of  snow.  It  was  feared  that  the 
fruit  buds  had  been  damaged  by  the 
freeze,  but  no  satisfactory  report  could 
be  made  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
Since  leaving  the  fruit  belt  of  Michi- 
gan, however,  we  met  a gentleman 
who  had  a distributing  house  in  St. 
Joseph,  Mich.,  and  he  told  us  that  his 
manager  had  written  that  many  of 
the  peach  trees  had  been  killed  by 
the  freeze,  the  bark  having  come 
loose  from  the  trunk.  The  loss  from 
this  cause,  according  to  this  author- 
ity, will  be  enormous. 

One  of  The  Fruit-Grower’s  corre- 
spondents at  South  Haven,  Mich., 
sends  even  darker  report.  This  gen- 
tleman says  that  local  papers  will  not 
print  the  details  of  the  loss,  for  fear 
of  discouraging  planters,  but  he  says 
that  the  loss  is  as  great  as  it  could 
well  be.  This  correspondent  writes: 

“We  have  very  bad  news.  On  Oct. 
10  we  had  ten  inches  of  snow,  an  1 
on  the  11th  the  mercury  fell  so  low 
that  two  inches  of  ice  froze.  Water 
pipes  in  our  tank  house  burst,  and 
pipes  exposed  on  the  outside  burst  ail 
to  pieces.  1 think  all  our  fruit  trees 
except  old  apple  trees  are  all  dead  "n 
my  place.  Sixteen  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
except  old  apple  trees,  are  all  dead, 
whether  trees  are  young  or  old.  The 
wood  is  as  black  as  your  hat,  and  all 
are  dead.  The  bark  is  black  and  buds 
are  falling  off.  We  will  have  no  ap- 
ples next  year,  as  the  buds  are  all 
dead.  This  means  a terrible  loss,  for 
I understand  this  Is  the  case  all 
through  our  fruit  belt,  for  the  storm 
extended  from  Michigan  City  on  the 
Bouth  to  Muskegon  on  the  north,  and 
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TELLS  all  ABOUT  Hie  (T)|  Aft  Al  0 F ORGANIZING 
SWEDISH -AMERICAN  riaftH  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES 

Thla  plan  has  proven  the  moat  successful  and  practical  for 
rural  communities  and  small  towns.  It  Is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  hook  on  rural  telephones— valuable  and  Inslruc.  ive 
because  the  information  Id  gives  Is  the  result  of  actual  ex- 
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Is  the  ’phono  for  rural  lines;  teds  how  to  organize  a company, 
Hocure  subscribers,  build  lines,  connect  telephones,  etc.  It 
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rives  costs  per  mile,  contains  models  for  franchises,  constitu- 
tions. etc.;  also  Illustrations  of  telephones  and  parts,  switch- 
boards, tools,  supplies  and  wiring  diagrams;  teaches  how  to 
locate  and  remedy  telephone  troubles.  Don’t  buy  any  telO' 
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Bwedish-American  Telenbone  Co.,  Rural  Dept.  0 Chicago,  Hi. 


was  twenty  miles  wide  inland.  Thou- 
sands of  bushels  of  apples,  pears  and 
peaches  froze  on  the  trees,  and  only 
those  which  had  fallen  and  which 
were  protected  by  the  snow,  were 
saved. 

“During  the  four  weeks  preceding 
the  storm  a great  many  apples  fell, 
and  the  growers  are  thankful  they  did, 
for  they  are  now  picking  up  this 
fruit  and  it  sell  readily.  No.  1 apples 
are  bringing  $4  per  barrel,  and  No.  2 
fruit,  $1.50  and  $2  per  barrel.  The 
snow  was  all  gone  the  third  day  after 
the  storm,  and  weather  now  is  fine — 
but  the  damage  has  been  done. 

“There  is  one  good  thing  about  the 
storm,  however — it  destroyed  the  San 
Jose  scale.  The  trees  are  dead  'n 
most  cases,  and  even  on  old  apple 
trees  which  were  not  killed,  the  scale 
are  all  dead  above  the  snow  line; 
below  the  snow  line  they  are  alive. 
The  way  I tell  whether  they  are  den d 
is  to  take  a knife  blade  and  rub  over 
the  scale:  if  it  is  dry  the  insect  is 
dead,  while  if  it  is  moist  the  insect 
is  alive.  This  is  the  only  ray  of  hope 
in  the  storm,  and  it  is  not  to  be  des- 
pised, for  the  San  Jose  scale  was  very 
plentiful  here,  and  scarcely  a tree  was 
free  from  infection.  Really,  If  the 
scale  has  been  destroyed,  as  I believe, 
I will  think  the  storm  a God-send, 
even  though  it  killed  our  trees.  I will 
plant  again,  for  this  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Michigan  horticul- 
ture, that  such  a thing  has  happened. 

“I  wish  The  Fruit-Grower  would 
ask  its  readers  to  report  as  to  the  in- 
jury to  trees  and  buds,  so  that  we  can 
compare  notes.  I am  satisfied  there 
will  be  little  or  no  fruit  from  this  sec- 
tion next  season.’’ 

From  Western  New  York  reports 
come  of  great  damage  to  trees.  The 
damage  in  that  section  was  princi- 
pally because  of  the  weight  of  snow, 
for  the  trees  were  in  full  leaf,  anil 
peach  trees  were  broken  all  to  pieces. 
It  is  said  that  at  last  one-third  of 
the  peach  trees  were  entirely  ruined 
by  the  breaking  of  the  limbs.  Pear 
and  quince  trees  also  broke  badly. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Albion  the 
apple  trees  broke  badly,  because  of 
the  weight,  and  from  Brockport,  Le- 
Roy  and  Medina  come  similar  reports. 
The  damage  to  the  crop  of  fruit  was 
not  so  great,  for  the  temperature  was 
not  nearly  as  low  as  it  was  in  Mich- 
igan, but  the  trees  suffered  badly,  and 
the  effect  upon  next  year’s  fruit  crop 
will  be  disastrous.  The  effect  of  this 
damage  has  not  yet  been  estimated. 

We  suggest  that  Fruit-Grower  read- 
ers in  the  sections  visited  by  this 
storm,  report  the  extent  of  damage 
upon  trees  and  upon  buds  for  next 
year’s  crop.  Bet  us  hope  that  the  loss 
is  not  as  great  as  has  been  claimed, 
but  the  reports  we  have  received  in- 
dicate that  the  damage  has  not  been 
overestimated. 

One  effect  of  the  storm  has  been 
to  stiffen  prices  of  apples,  and  there 
is  a feeling  in  all  markets  that  the 
fruit  will  sell  for  fair  prices  through- 
out the  winter  months.  In  fact,  the 
price  has  been  advanced  for  all  vari- 
eties of  good  fruit,  and  those  who  are 
holding  apples  ought  to  realize  well 
from  their  fruit. 

4^. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  man  who 
wants  to  grow  fruit  can  do  without 
The  Fruit-Grower.  — E.  W.  Dyer, 
Plainview,  Texas. 


VENEER 

TreeProtectors 


Protect  young  trees 
from  injury  by  rab- 
bits. mice,  borers,  etc., 
also  sunscald  and  ex- 
treme hot  and  cold 
winds.  They  are  rec- 
ommended by  nearly 
all  horticultural  soci- 
eties. are  very  cheap 
and  will  last  for  a 
number  of  years.  Or- 
der at  once.  Don't 
wait  until  your  trees 
are  ruined. 

Your  trees  ought 
to  be  worth  saving 
after  the  hard  work 
and  expense  of  put- 
ting them  out. 

per  IO0 

5.00  per  1000 

Special  prices  on  large  quantities. 
We  also  manufacture  all  kinds  of 
fruit  packages.  Write  for  our  40- 
page  Catlog:  it’s  FREE. 

Manufactured  by 

The  Pierce- Williams  Co. 

•Jonesboro,  Arkansas. 


PROTECT  TREES 

Worth  planting,  worth 
saving.  Add  Vzc  to  the 
cost  of  your  young  tree? 
and  prevent  sun  scalding 
and  blistering  and  keep 
off  rabbits,  mice  and  all 
kinds  of  tree  gnawers, 
with  the 

Hawkeye 

Tree  Protector 

An  elm  veneer,  easily  put  on  and 
big  enough  to  protect  as  long  as 
protection  is  needed. 

PRICES: 

100  Wrappers $0  75 

1,000  Wrappers  5.00 

For  circulars  giving  full  particulars, 
address 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO., 
Box  111,  Burlington,  Iowa- 


Nebraska  Grown 

AMERICAN  PLUM.  EUROPEAN 
PLUM.  APPLE.  PEAR.  PEACH 
AND  CHERRY  TREES. 


Large  stock  of  Shade  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Snowball,  Syringa 
Spirea,  Deutzla,  etc. 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Well 
graded  and  prices  right.  Send  list 
of  wants  to 

YOUNGERS  & CO.,  Geneva,  Nebr. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

-si® 

Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 

Price  from 
$•2.00  to 
$12.00 

yjl 

Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
or  money  refunded. 

Write  for  booklet  on  beating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  <'o., 

3 Famine  8t.,  Rochester,  S V. 

For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  gas. 

RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PRUNING  SHEAS 


PAT. 


RHODES  MFC.  CO. 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 
prices. 


West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
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Gardening  Department 


Plant  Onions  Now. 

Very  few  gardeners  know  that 
onions  can  be  planted  to  good  ad- 
vantage this  month.  It  is  a fact  that 
onions  will  do  better  planted  now 
than  in  the  spring.  Put  them  in  as 
late  as  you  can,  so  that  they  will  not 
start  to  grow,  but  will  b there  ready 
to  come  up  first  thing  in  the  spring. 
Often  in  the  spring  it  will  be  so  wet 
in  March  and  April  that  the  ground 
cannot  be  worked,  and  you  have  to 
delay  onion  planting  till  late  and  get 
a light  crop  in  consequence,  for  onions 
are  a thing  that  must  be  planted  very 
early.  Prepare  the  ground  just  as 
you  would  for  spring  planting  and 
drill  the  seed  in  just  the  same  way. 
You  will  have  to  guess  on  the  weather 
as  to  when  will  be  the  best  time  to  do 
this.  It  must  be  late  enough  that 
the  seed  will  not  sprout,  but  not  so 
late  that  the  ground  will  freeze  be- 
fore you  get  the  planting  done. 

it 

Put  Out  Onion  Sets  Too. 

Onion  sets  are  best  set  out  in  the 
fall,  too.  Take  any  kind  of  sets  and 
set  them  in  furrows  just  as  you  would 
in  the  spring.  In  rows  a foot  apart, 
if  to  be  tended  by  hand,  or  in  rows 
three  feet  apart,  if  to  be  tended  by 
horse  power.  Cover  the  sets  about  two 
or  three  inches  deep  and  they  will  live 
through  the  winter  all  right.  A lit- 
tle mulching  will  not  hurt  them,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  in  any  ordinary 
winter. 

it 

Other  Seeds  to  Plant  Now. 

Asparagus  and  rhubarb  seed  should 
be  sown  in  the  fall,  too.  They  may 
come  all  right  in  the  spring,  but  they 
will  come  much  better  if  sown  now. 
Both  are  very  slow  to  start,  taking 
about  a month  to  germinate,  and  if 
sown  in  the  spring  they  will  be  so 
long  coming  that  the  weeds  will  come 
first  and  you  will  lose  them.  If  sown 
now  they  will  have  all  winter  to  soak 
up  and  get  ready,  and  will  come  a 
booming  first  thing  in  the  spring. 
Parsnip  seed  and  lettuce  seed  can  also 
be  sown  now,  and  also  mustard  and 
spinach.  All  of  these  are  cool  weather 
plants  that  will  come  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  in  the  spring,  and  if  they 
are  in  the  ground  ready  for  business 
it  is  a good  thing. 

it 

A Saving  of  Time. 

All  the  work  of  this  kind  that  you 
can  do  is  a great  saving  of  time,  for 
in  the  spring  you  will  be  rushed  to 
death  trying  to  do  a dozen  things  at 
once,  and  if  you  strike  two  or  three 
weeks  of  bad  weather  you  are  up  in 
the  air.  Besides,  it  is  a nicer  time  to 
work  in  the  fall.  It  is  the  surest  way 
to  get  a good  stand,  too.  I was  never 
able  to  get  a good  stand  of  asparagus 
and  rhubarb  till  I tried  fall  planting. 
By  the  way,  you  will  find  the  rhubarb 
plants  grown  from  seed  are  much  bet- 
ter than  the  divisions  of  old  clumps 
which  are  generally  used.  The  new 
plants  from  seed  grow  much  thriftier 
and  transplant  better. 

it 

Set  Out  the  Fall  Bulbs  Now. 

November  is  the  month  for  setting 
out  what  is  known  as  the  Dutch 
bulbs,  such  as  hyacinths,  tulips,  nar- 
cissus, daffodils  and  that  class  of 
flowers.  These  bloom  very  early  in 
the  spring  and  make  a lovely  show 
when  no  other  flowers  are  in  bloom 
yet.  Every  year  people  besiege  me  in 
the  spring  for  bulbs  as  they  want 
to  start  a bed  of  them;  but  the 
bulbs  can  be  had  only  in  the  fall,  and 
by  fall  they  have  forgotten  all  about 
them.  So  take  warning  now  in  time, 
that  if  you  want  a nice  bed  of  early 
spring  tulips,  hyacinths  and  such,  you 
must  get  the  bulbs  and  set  them  this 
month.  They  are  easy  to  handle. 
Make  a good  mellow  bed  and  set  the 
bulbs  just  like  you  would  onions, 
about  three  or  four  inches  deep  and 
about  the  same  distance  apart  in  tne 
row.  Mulch  lightly.  They  will  come 
up  before  the  snow  is  off,  and  I have 
often  had  some  of  them  in  bloom 
while  the  snow  was  still  on  the 
ground. 

it 

Storing  Winter  Vegetables. 

Of  course  you  will  take  good  care 
to  store  the  winter  vegetables  In  shape 
so  they  will  keep  well.  I get  lots  of 
letters  asking  about  it  nowadays.  Po- 
tatoes will  keep  well  in  any  place 
where  the  temperature  is  kept  just  a 


few  degrees  above  freezing.  If  it 
gets  too  warm  the  potatoes  will 
sprout  and  wilt  too  quick  in  the 
spring.  Sweet  potatoes  on  the  con- 
trary should  be  kept  warm  and  dry. 
The  best  way  is  to  pack  them  in  road 
dust  or  very  dry  sand  in  a tight  box 
and  kept  in  a warm  room.  Beets  ana 
carrots  should  be  kept  in  an  ordinary 
cellar  but  packed  in  moist  dirt  or 
sand  to  keep  them  from  wilting.  Tur- 
nips the  same  way.  Parsnips  and  sal- 
sify can  be  left  out  over  winter,  but  it 
is  much  handier  to  have  them  in  the 
cellar  for  winter  use.  If  they  are  out- 
side the  ground  will  be  frozen  hard 
just  when  you  want  a mess.  They 
will  keep  all  right  in  the  cellar  if 


packed  in  moist  dirt  so  they  will  not 
wilt.  Squashes  should  be  kept  dry 
and  cool.  Cabbage,  like  the  beets  and 
parsnips,  should  be  kept  moist  or  it 
will  soon  wilt.  Also  it  must  be  kept 
cool  so  it  will  not  rot. 

it 

Other  Bulbs. 

The  gladiolus,  dahlia,  canna,  cinna- 
mon vine,  tuberose  and  maderia  are 
spring  bulbs  and  cannot  be  set  till 
next  spring;  but  it  is  a good  plan  to 
secure  them  in  the  fall  and  have  them 
all  ready  to  use  in  the  spring.  All 
are  very  desirable  and  will  succeed  in 
any  garden.  In  fact  bulbs  as  a class 
are  the  most  satisfactory  flowers  to 


grow,  as  they  are  so  sure  to  grow  and 
bloom.  It  seems  that  they  will  do 
well  in  spite  of  everything.  They  are 
always  “up  and  a-comln’.”  Besides, 
the  bulbs  can  be  saved  and  a good  in- 
crease had  for  next  year.  You  better 
plan  for  a big  bed  of  bulbs  next  year, 
and  get  the  bulbs  this  fall,  either  from 
your  friends  who  have  them,  or  from 
some  good  seedsman.  Get  good  varie- 
ties to  start  with,  for  they  are  as 
easily  grown  as  scrubs. 

it 

The  Bulb9  Not  Expensive. 

The  bulbs  can  be  secured  from  any 
of  the  seedsmen  who  advertise  in  The 
Fruit-Grower,  and  are  not  at  all  ex- 
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FRFF  POCKET  BOOK  BLANK 

£ign  This  and  Send  to  Me  at  Once 

C.  E.  Ellis,  New  York.  Dear  Sir:  Send  me  The  Metropolitan  and  Rural  Home  for  a year  unless  I tell  you  to  stop  It  at  the  end 
of  three  mouths.  Also  send  me  one  of  those  FREE  pocketbooks  with  my  name  printed  on  It.  I inclose  20  cents  (silver  or  stamps) 
which  you  are  to  return  to  me  if  I tell  you  at  the  end  of  three  months  to  stop  my  subscription  to  your  paper.  Yours  truly, 


Address  - 

^ame  Town  State 


CDEE  FIVE  THOUSAND 
1 1VLL  POCKET  BOOKS 


A Great  Big  Illustrated  Magazine  FREE 

mind  you,  The  Metropolitan  and  Rural  Home  is  a great  big  magazine  paper.  It  is  printed  in  clean,  plain  type  on  nice  paper  and  there 
are  lots  of  pictures  every  month.  I just  mention  these  things  because  they  are  extras — it*s  the  stock,  dairy  and  farm  news,  and  good 
stories,  that  make  my  paper  the  best  farm  paper  in  the  world. 

If  you  don't  tell  me  at  the  end  of  three  months  to  stop  the  paper,  of  course,  I'll  keep  your  subscription — enter  your  name  as  a 
regular  subscriber  and  send  you  The  Metropolitan  and  Rural  V »me  for  a full  year. 

Now  I'm  sorry  I haven’t  got  more  of  these  pocketbooks,  but  there  are  only  5,000  to  give  away,  so  you'll  have  to  hurry  a little  if  you 
want  one.  They  are  such  good  pocketbooks  that  theyTl  go  like  wildfire,  and  you  ought  to  stop  right  here,  fill  in  the  order  blank  and 
MAIL  IT  TO  ME  AT  ONCE,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  get  one  of  these  pocketbooks.  I put  that  blank  in  here  so  you  needn't  hunt  for 
paper  and  ink  unless  you  want  to.  Use  a lead  pencil,  fill  out  the  blank,  inclose  twenty  cents  (stamps  or  silver)  and  mail  it  to  me  just 
as  quickly  as  you  can.  Do  it  right  away,  so  the  pocketbook  won't  be  gone  when  I get  your  subscription. 


CHAS.  E.  ELLIS,  Publisher 

22  NORTH  WILLIAM  STREET 

Metropolitan  and  'Rural  Home 


SUBSCRIPTION  DEPT.  240 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


I am.  Going  to  Gibe  Them  Alvay 


I publish  the  greatest  farm  paper  in  the  world — “The  Metropolitan  and  Rural  Home.” 
Before  I was  a publisher  I was  a farmer.  Now  I am  intensely  interested  in  both.  I be- 
lieve farming  and  publishing  are  the  greatest  and  best  businesses  going.  Sometimes  I 
even  think  farming  beats  publishing. 

And  now — just  to  show  you  how  I feel  toward  farmers,  I want  to  give  five  thousand 
of  them  each  one  of  these  pocketbooks.  If  you  are  a farmer,  I want  to  give  you  one. 
I want  to  give  you  one  of  these  pocketbooks  so  you  can  show  it  to  your  friends  and  say. 

“My  friend  Ellis,  publisher  of  the  greatest  farm  pajier  in  the  world,  gave  me  this."  Then 

you  and  your  friends  will  think  of  me  and  my  paper — The  Metropolitan  and  Rural  Home — that 

goes  to  half  a million  farmers  every  month — and  you  will  say  among  yourselves  "That  F.llis 

must  be  all  right.  1 want  to  read  his  paper  and  see  what  he  says  in  it."  These  pocket- 
books  I am  going  to  give  you  are  made  from  genuine  Rubber  Covered  Cloth.  They  are 
just  the  thing  to  carry  valuable  papers — such  as  notes,  contracts,  fire  Insurance  policies, 
weight  receipts,  etc.,  as  well  as  money.  They  fold  up  flat  and  fit  your  Inside  coat 

pocket — just  the  kind  of  pocketbook  every  man  likes  to  own. 

Now  you  don’t  pay  anything  for  the  pocketbook.  It’s  FREE.  I send  it  to  you  post- 
paid and  don’t  ask  you  a cent.  But  to  show  that  you  are  willing  to  he  just  as  literal 
with  me  as  I am  with  you,  I want  you  to  send  me  20  cents  for  The  Metropolitan  and  Rural 
Home  for  a year.  Now  don't  say  "That's  what  I expected."  Wait  a minute  and  read 

the  rest.  You  haven’t  got  to  the  most  liberal  part  of  my  offer  yet.  Read  this  an- 
nouncement all  through.  I would  do  as  much  for  you,  if  vou  were  me  and  I were  you.  If 
r-uiALM  ».  c u | . you  will  do  as  I ask,  I will  HAVE  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  PRINTED  ON  THE 

LnAKLCh  c.  LLL15  INSIDE  OF  YOUR  POCKETBOOK,  so.  if  it  gets  lost,  it  will  be  returned  to  you  at  once. 

When  I send  it  to  you,  I will  also  send  you  some  sample  copies  of  The  Metropolitan 
and  Rural  Home,  and  I will  continue  to  send  the  paper  to  you  for  Three  Months.  Then,  if  you  don’t  like  it,  just  6ay  so  and  I'LL  SEND 

YOU  BACK  YOUR  20  CENTS  and  stop  your  subscription  and  you  may  keep  the  pocketl*ook  for  your  trouble.  That  gives  you  the  paper 

three  months  FREE — to  say  nothing  of  the  fine  pocketbook.  Now — what  do  you  think  of  that  for  an  offer? 
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penslve.  The  hyacinths  cost  from  5c 
to  10c  each,  according  to  variety.  A 
good  mixture  of  colors  can  be  had  at 
the  lower  price,  while  the  named  va- 
rieties sometimes  come  as  high  as 
10c.  They  can  be  had  in  either  single 
or  double,  and  in  all  colors.  The  tulips 
cost  about  3c  each,  and  are  generally 
bought  in  mixtures,  but  can  be  had 
in  separate  colors,  either  late  or  early, 
tall  or  dwarf.  Narcissus  bulbs  are 
cheaper  yet,  often  selling  as  low  as 
two  to  three  cents  each.  One  giant 
variety  of  narcissus  from  China  is 
known  as  the  Chinese  sacred  lily,  and 
is  fine  for  blooming  in  a dish  of  water 
in  the  house.  The  bulbs  of  it  are  im- 
ported and  sell  at  about  15c  each, 
but  they  are  well  worth  it. 

Storing  Onions  and  Onion  Sets. 

Onions  are  often  a high  price  in  the 
spring,  and  onion  sets  can  hardly  be 
sold  any  other  time  than  in  the  spring, 
so  the  man  who  can  keep  them  over 
in  good  shape  will  be  generally  well 
repaid.  An  onion  will  sprout  easily  in 
a warm  place,  and  if  it  gets  moisture 
it  will  sprout  even  in  a very  cool 
place,  so  we  have  to  keep  them  very 
dry  and  cool.  The  best  way  is  to 
have  them  in  a room  of  the  house  or 
barn.  A cellar  is  always  too  damp. 
If  you  have  a dry  place  where  you 
can  keep  them  just  above  the  freezing 
point  you  are  all  right.  I have  often 
kept  them  by  letting  them  freeze  and 
stay  frozen  all  winter.  It  does  not 
seem  to  hurt  them  in  the  least,  but 
freezing  and  thawing  will.  One  neigh- 
bor had  an  unused  room  on  the  north 
side  of  his  house  and  he  piled  it  full 
of  onions  in  crates  and  let  them  freeze 
up,  and  they  kept  fine  all  winter  and 
they  came  out  solid  and  nice  when 
they  thawed  out  in  the  spring. 

it 

“The  Appearance  of  Evil.” 


You  can’t  always  judge  by  appear- 
ances. A friend  of  mine  in  Ohio  was 
shipping  me  some  gladioli  bulbs  and 
either  carelessly  or  for  the  sake  of 
the  joke,  he  packed  them  in  a whisky 
box,  such  as  the  C.  O.  D.  express 
shipments  come  in.  When  I went  to 
the  express  office  for  my  box  of  bulbs 
I found  it  setting  up  in  a prominent 
place  with  the  brand  of  a well-known 
whisky  firm  on  it  and  my  address. 
As  I am  a somewhat  cantankerous 
prohibitionist,  the  boys  thought  it 
was  a great  joke  on  me. 

it 

Cheap  Pig  Feed. 

About  the  nearest  to  a genuine  snap 
I have  struck  for  a long  time  is  the 
pumpkin  crop  I got  in  the  sweet  corn 
this  year.  In  two  acres  of  late  sweet 
corn  I mixed  some  sweet  pumpkin 
seed  with  the  corn  in  the  .planter 
boxes,  using  about  three  pounds  in 
all.  We  have  just  finished  hauling 
them  in,  and  we  got  twenty-one  big 
wagon  loads  of  pumpkins  off  the  two 
acres,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
hurt  the  yield  of  the  corn  in  the 
least.  All  they  have  cost  us  is  the 
cost  of  the  seed,  about  75c.  There  is 
about  a carload  of  good  pig  feed  in 
them  and  several  hundred  pounds  of 
seed,  which  we  will  save  and  sell. 
This  may  sound  like  a pretty  big 
pumpkin  story,  but  if  you  don’t  be- 
lieve it  I will  show  you  a photo  of 
the  pumpkins  next  month.  The 
Large  Cheese  or  so-called  sweet 
pumpkin  seems  to  be  the  best  for 
this  sort  of  planting.  With  live  pork 
worth  6c  per  pound,  I don’t  see  why 
more  farmers  don’t  grow  pumpkins 
this  way. 

it 

To  Clear  Out  Weevils. 

I was  afraid  the  weevils  and  moths 
might  get  a foothold  in  my  buildings, 
so  I got  a supply  of  Fuma  or  Carbon 
Bisulphide,  and  will  fumigate  thor- 
oughly. The  experiment  stations  tell 
me  it  is  sure  death  to  all  insects.  It 
will  make  the  rats  and  mice  mighty 
uneasy  too.  HENRY  FIELD. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


it  it  it 


The  Missouri  State  Fair. 


The  Missouri  State  Fair  this  year 
was  the  best  ever  held,  and  the  man- 
agement is  already  preparing  to  make 
next  year's  fair  still  greater. 

The  change  in  the  date  of  holding 
the  fair  seems  to  have  been  for  the 
better,  for  the  weather  was  ideal  this 
year,  whereas  in  other  seasons  rains 
have  interfered  with  the  exposition. 
The  attendance  this  year  was  the 
best  in  the  history  of  the  fair,  and  yet 
it  was  not  as  large  as  the  excellence 
of  the  exhibits  warranted.  In  every 
department  the  exhibits  were  of  very 
fine  quality,  particularly  in  live  stock. 
President  Nelson  reported  that  about 


twice  as  many  head  of  live  stock  were 
shown  as  the  association  had  barn- 
room  for,  and  arrangements  will  have 
to  be  made  for  increased  quarters,  on 
Tuesday  of  fair  week  Governor  Folk 
dedicated  the  new  live  stock  pavilion, 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  state  fairs 
have  larger  buildings  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  none  are  better  built  and 
few  are  as  well  arranged  as  the  Mis- 
souri structure. 

The  fair  needs  more  room  for  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  ex- 
hibits, the  building  being  crowded  to 
the  limit  this  year.  It  is  said  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  ask 
the  next  legislature  for  money  to 
build  an  exposition  building,  and  then 
will  use  the  present  exposition  build- 
ing for  horticulture  alone.  This 
should  be  done,  for  the  fruit  industry 
in  Missouri  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  this  expenditure. 

The  Truit  exhibit  this  year  was  a 
good  one,  and  yet  it  was  not  as  large 
as  it  should  have  been.  The  exhibits 
were  not  representative  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  state,  as  they  should  have 
been,  comparatively  a few  growers 
having  furnished  all  the  fruit  shown. 
The  fruit,  as  a rule,  was  of  high  qual- 
ity, and  consisted  mainly  of  apples. 
Few  pears,  peaches  and  grapes  were 
shown. 

The  premium  for  the  best  display 
of  grapes  went  to  Per  Swainson,  Ne- 
vada, Mo.;  second  premium  to  H.  W. 
Jenkins,  Boonville,  Mo.  A.  T.  Nelson 
& Son,  Lebanon,  won  the  first  pre- 
mium for  best  display  of  apples; 
Shepard  & Cross,  Lamont,  second, 
and  Thomson  & Son,  Beaman,  third. 
Nelson  & Son  also  won  the  first  pre- 
mium for  best  six  varieties  of  winter 
apples,  with  H.  W.  Jenkins  second.  For 
the  best  varieties  of  fall  apples  the 
premiums  went  to  E.  M.  Monsees  of 
Beaman  and  R.  G.  Robertson,  Mar- 
shall. in  the  order  given. 

Shepard  6z  Cross  won  first  for  col- 
lection of  pears;  Thomson  & Son  sec- 
ond. Shepard  & Cross  won  first  and 
second  for  best  exhibit  of  plums,  and 
also  first  for  best  exhibit  of  peaches, 
with  H.  W.  Jenkins  second. 

For  the  best  exhibit  of  all  fruits 
by  counties  or  individuals,  Thomson 
& Monsees  won  first,  Shepard  & 
Cross  second,  and  C.  T.  Thorp,  Wes- 
ton, third. 

For  the  best  plates  of  individual 
varieties  the  majority  of  premiums 
went  to  the  different  persons  named 
in  the  foregoing  awards,  other  prize- 
winners for  single  plates  being  H.  E. 
Banning,  Marshfield;  J.  L.  Bray, 
Corder;  W.  A.  Irvin,  Springfield;  W. 
C.  Scott,  Boonville;  J.  E.  May,  La- 
Plata;  Dan  Lowmiller,  Parkville;  G. 
W.  Roberts,  Rocheport;  H.  H.  Tay- 
lor, Sedalia;  Morgan  County  Fruit- 
Growers’  Association,  Versailles;  Elli- 
ott Marshall,  Forest  City;  J.  W.  Mc- 
Adow,  Weston;  Kyle  & Hardesty, 
Weston;  George  Pearson,  Little  Rock. 

The  special  premium  for  best 
bushel  of  apples,  any  variety,  was 
won  by  W.  C.  Honsees,  with  a very 
fine  bushel  of  Grimes’  Golden,  which 
were  later  presented  to  Governor 
Folk.  A bushel  of  Jonathans  won 
second  prize  in  this  class,  being  ex- 
hibited by  Thomson  & Son;  some  very 
fine  Ben  Davis  apples  entered  for  this 
premium  stood  no  show  whatever 
against  apples  of  better  quality. 

In  the  horticultural  building  waa 
an  exhibit  which  attracted  a great 
deal  of  attention,  this  exhibit  having 
been  made  by  the  Mountain  Grove 
Experiment  Station.  Director  Paul 
Evans  of  this  station,  assisted  by 
F.  W.  Faurot,  had  charge  of  an  edu- 
cational exhibit  which  was  a striking 
object  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  spray- 
ing. This  exhibit  is  referred  to  at 
greater  length  elsewhere  in  this  is- 
sue. 

One  exhibit  in  this  building  which 
attracted  considerable  attention  was 
that  of  the  Archias  Seed  Store,  Se- 
da.lia.  This  firm  had  a very  good 
exhibit  of  various  kinds  of  seeds,  etc., 
in  charge  of  an  attendant  who  gave 
out  the  literature  of  this  firm. 

Superintendent  Tippin  of  the  horti- 
cultural department  reports  that  the 
interest  in  this  department  is  grow- 
ing, and  more  fruit  was  shown  this 
year  than  at  any  previous  exposition. 
Most  of  the  exhibits,  however,  were 
furnished  by  growers  living  near  Se- 
dalia, and  did  not  represent  the  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  state,  as  should 
be  done  at  the  state  fair.  Next  year 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  growers  in  all 
sections  of  the  state  will  arrange  to 
show  some  of  their  best  fruit  there. 

^ 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  the  only  pa- 
per of  its  class. — D.  A.  Howard,  Glas- 
ford.  111. 


“I  had  1 2 acres  of  tomatoes 
that  brought  me  $2400-~an 
average  of  $200  an  acre” 

W.  L.  Bostick , Tyler,  Texas. 


This  is  the  experience  of  one  man  who  went  down  to  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  country  of  East  Texas  and  is  rapidly  getting 
rich. 


Hundreds  of  others  are  doing  the  same. 

Fifty-three  of  them  tell,  in  their  own  words,  just  what  they 
are  doing — how  much  they  are  making  and  how  they  do  it. 

These  experiences  have  been  published  by  the  Cotton  Belt 
Route  in  a unique  book,  which  is  very  interesting  reading. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  about  a country  where  men  are 
making  from  $100  to  $300  an  acre  clear  profit  on  land  that  cost 
from  $5  to  $15  an  acre,  you  ought  to  send  for  this  book. 

East  Texas  looked  so  good  to  one  big  Mich  gan  fruit  grower 
that  he  sold  his  interests  in  Michigan  in  1901  and  formed  a com- 
pany— purchased  12,500  acres  of  land  in  Cherokee  County,  Texas. 
All  told  the  company  has  invested  over  $200,000.  The  second 
year  (1903)  netted  them  17%  on  this  big  investment — in  1904 
they  earned  19.8%  and  in  1905  did  even  better  and  yet  only  a 
small  part  of  the  12,500  acres  are  under  cultivation. 

Hundreds  of  others  are  doing  the  same  thing  on  a smaller  scale. 


Doesn’t  it  occur  to  you  that  here  is  your  opportunity. 

If  you  own  a farm  in  the  North  why  not  sell  it  and  invest  in  land  in 
East  Texas  where  you  can  make  an  independent  fortune  ? If  you  ar  renting, 
there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  going  to  East  Texas.  There  is  no  experiment 
about  it.  So  many  men  are  making  big  money  there,  that  it  has  become  a 
certainty. 

The  secret  of  these  successes  is  chat  the  crops  are  always  big  and  the 
climate  being  mild,  they  mature  so  early  that  the  growers  get  fancy  prices  for 
all  they  rAse. 

It  requires  no  experience  you  do  not  already 
possess  to  make  a success  in  East  Texas. 


Write  to-day  for  the 


It  will  be  the  means  of  starting  you  on  the 
road  to  success. 

If  you  become  interested  in  East  Texas 
and  would  like  to  make  a trip  of  investigation 
you  can  do  so,  cheaply. 

On  the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each 
month  the  Cotton  Belt  Route  will  sell  round 
trip  tickets  at  the  following  very  low  rates  : 

Chicago  toTyler&  ret.  $25. 

St.  Louis  11  “ 20.00 

Cairo  “ “ 17.95 

Thebes  “ “ 17.70 

Memphis  “ “ 14.35 

Rates  to  other  points  in  proportion. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  free  copy  of  book  to 


E.  W.  LaBEAUME,  Gen’l  Pass’r  & Ticket  Agenl,  957  ' .uitable  Building,  St.  Louis 


Let  Me  Quote  You  a Price 

on  the  AMERICAN 
Manure  Spreader 


We  manufacture  and  sell  the  celebrated  Amer 
lean  Manure  Spreader  to  the  consumer  direct 
from  our  factory— saving  t11  thn  middle  profits 
ma  le  by  jobbers  and  dealers.  These  profits  are 
left  out  of  consideration  in  the  prices  that  I want 
to  make  you  direct  from  our  factory  on  an  Ameri- 
can Manure  Spreader. 

This  means  that  you  can  buy  from  our  factory  at 
factory  prices— boa  Wholesale  Buyer. 

And  that  isn't  all!  We  don’t  ask  you  to  pay  cash 
In  advance. 

We  sell  the  American 
Manure  Spreader 

» _ liberal  time  payments  — 

fin  I I in  A giving  our  customers  easy 

If  II  I llllw  terms  to  pay  for  their 

Spreaders— 1 etting  tha 
Spreader  really  pay  for  Itself  as  it  earns  for  you. 

We  are  the  only  concern  in  the  United  States 
manufacturing  ai  d selling  Manure  Spreaders 
direct  to  the  user  on  time  and  on  trial  at  low  fac- 
tory prices. 

The  American  Manure  Spreader  has  40  per 
oent  more  exclusive  features  than  any  other 
Spreader.  It  is  hii/h-class  in  every  respect— 
made  to  last  a lifetime. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  American 
Manure  Spreader  bei  ng  the  standard 
Spreader  of  the  world. 


30  Days’  FREE  Trial 

To  prove  all  of  our  claims  for  the  celebrated 
American  Manure  Sp.  eader.we  allow  30  days’  trial 
on  every  Spreader  w<  sell. 

This  permits  the  customer  to  use  the  Spreader 
on  his  own  farm  for  a full  month  to  be  satisfied 
that  it  is  just  as  represented.  If  not  os  represented 
it  can  be  returned  to  us.  We  pay  all  freight  both 
wavs— trial  being  FREE. 

The  low  price  I want  to  quote  you  on  an  Ameri- 
can Manure  Spreader  will  be  for  the  Spreader  de- 
livered at  your  station. 

We  Pay  All  Freight 

This  price  will  be  for  the  Spreader  on  time— this 
price  will  be  for  the  Spreader  on  trial— und  this 
price  will  be  a price  that  is  lower  than  dealers  are 
charging  for  Spreaders  that  are  not  nearly  so  good 
as  the  American.  When  you  examine  all  the  ex- 
clusive features  of  the  American  you  will  agree 
with  me. 

Write  for  my  price— and  write  for  my  catalogue 
and  booklet.  They  will  tell  you 
all  about  the  American  Manure 
Spreader  and  give  you  a 
lot  of  good  information 
on  the  question  of  ferti- 
lizing — a question  that 
every  farmer  is  interested 
in  and  wants  to  know  all 
about. 

Just  write  me  today  on 
a postal  card. 

I will  see  that  you  get 
our  book  and  my  especial 
price  at  once. 

W.  W.  COLLIER, Gen.  Manager 

AMERICAN  HARROW  CO. 

5841  Hastings  SI.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Start  your  orchard  now.  Fortunes  have  been  made  by  it.  Start  right  by  planting 
nardy,  well  cultured  stock,  that  will  live  anywhere —guaranteed— materially  less  than 
agent’s  price— ask  for  prices  on  1,000  lots.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 

Box  12  CHATTANOOGA.  TENNESSEE 

TRITS  Itale  ’em  Dp  on  the  SIMPLEX  TREE  BALER 

The  nurserymen  were  pleased  with  the  work  at  Dallas.  100,000  Fruit  and  Shade 
Trees;  a fine  lot  of  two-year-old  Apple,  Dwarf  Pear;  200.000  Apple  and  Pear  Scions. 

I,.  F.  DINTELMANN,  BELLEVILLE,  ILL 
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notation  With  Strawberries. 

The  number  of  years  that  a straw- 
berry field  can  be  profitably  fruited 
will  depend  upon  the  soil,  the  amount 
of  fertilizers  used,  the  cost  and  avail- 
ability of  labor  when  needed,  and  the 
amount  of  work  put  upon  the  berries 
each  year.  In  the  past  I have  been 
governed  by  the  many  conditions  after 
the  fruiting  season.  From  three  to 
five  years  have  usually  been  the  num- 
ber of  crops  secured.  Since,  however, 
using  a transplanter,  which  has  done 
better  work  and  at  less  expense  than 
hand  setting,  I shall  not  in  the  future 
pick  over  two  crops,  as  I find  it  will 
be  cheaper  and  better  to  set  out  new 
plants  than  to  clean  and  fertilze  the 
old  fields. 

Clover  is  one  of  the  best  crops  to 
turn  under  for  a green  manure.  It 
adds  the  desired  humus,  and  at  the 
same  time  nitrogen,  which  is  the  most 
expenlsve  element  of  plant  food.  I 
have  adopted  a four-year  rotation,  in 
which  I secure  four  money  crops  and 
two  crops  to  turn  under  to  build  up 
the  soil  and  replace  a part  of  the  fer- 
tility removed.  The  first  year  the 
strawberry  plants  are  set  out  a high- 
grade  fertilizer  is  used.  The  plants 
are  given  frequent  and  shallow  culti- 
vation, to  conserve  the  moisture.  The 
second  year  the  first  crop  is  secured. 
The  third  year  the  second  crop  is  har- 
vested. Immediately  after  harvesting 
the  second  crop  of  berries  the  field 
is  plowed,  turning  under  the  vines  and 
what  straw  is  used  for  mulch.  After 
thoroughly  preparing  the  ground  it  is 
planted  to  green  stringless  beans.  This 
crop  is  harvested  and  used  at  the  can- 
nery, which  is  located  on  the  farm. 
This  gives  us  the  third  crop  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year.  After  the  beans 
are  picked  the  land  is  sown  to  rye  as 
a cover  crop.  No  land  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  through  the  winter  with- 
out some  covering.  The  rye  will  be 
turned  under  in  the  spring.  While 
this  crop  will  add  little  fertility  to  the 
soil,  It  forms  humus,  and  by  its  chem- 
ical action  on  the  soil  helps  to  make 
more  available  the  plant  food  already 
in  the  soil.  Tomatoes  will  be  set  out 
and  given  clean  culture,  a liberal 
amount  of  high-grade  fertilized  used. 
This  crop  is  also  used  at  the  cannery. 

At  the  last  cultivation  the  space  be- 
tween the  rows  is  sown  with  hairy 
vetch  and  crimson  clover.  This  crop 
does  not  interfere  with  the  growth  of 
the  tomatoes,  and  the  picking  does 
not  injure  the  cover  crop.  The  clover 
and  vetch  will  make  a fair  growth  In 
the  fall  and  early  spring,  so  that  by 
the  time  ground  is  in  a condition  to 
plow  for  strawberries  we  have  a good 
crop  to  turn  under.  The  crimson 
clover  and  vetch  both  being  legumes 
of  course  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 
This  is  turned  under  in  the  spring  of 
the  fifth  year,  and  strawberries  set 
out  to  commence  the  rotation  again. 
We  thus  have  a rotation  by  which  are 
secured  six  crops  in  four  years,  or  a 
money  crop  for  each  of  the  four  years, 
and  two  crops  in  four  years  to  return 
to  the  soil.  We  also  have  a rotation 
in  which  none  of  the  crops  is  a soil 
exhauster,  and  we  can  improve  our 
farm  each  year.  Strawberries  and  to- 
matoes are  both,  as  everyone  knows, 
largely  water.  I use  the  tomatoes  and 
beans  as  crops  to  rotate  with  straw- 
berries, as  they  work  well  together, 
are  easily  grown  and  I can  convert 
them  into  a finished  product  upon  the 
farm,  so  that  they  can  be  put  upon 
the  market  in  a condition  that  com- 
mands the  highest  price.  Sw’eet  corn 
is  sometimes  used  instead  of  beans  to 
plant  on  an  old  strawberry  field  after 
the  crop  is  harvested.  In  some  re- 
spects this  is  better  than  beans,  inas- 
much as  a crop  of  crimson  clover 
can  be  grown  instead  of  rye,  and 
clover  is  worth  more  to  turn  under 
as  a green  manure  than  rye.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  get  a stand  of 
crimson  clover.  I use  a high-grade 
fertilizer';  one  especially  rich  In  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash,  as  clover  in- 
creases the  supply  of  nitrogen. — E.  G. 
Tufts  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 

(The  only  change  which  might  be 
suggested  to  the  foregoing  would  on 
to  use  cowpeas  in  sections  where  this 
crop  does  well.  Crimson  clover  does 
not  succeed  in  the  Middle  West.  How 
would  It  do  to  follow  Mr.  Tuft’s  plan 
up  to  the  time  he  plants  his  tomatoes. 
Instead  of  using  tomatoes,  plant  early 
potatoes,  and  dig  them  for  early  mar- 
ket. Then  plant  cowpeas  or  perhaps 
vetch.  If  cowpeas,  then  you  will  have 
a fine  crop  to  turn  under,  but  no 
winter  cover  crop;  if  vetch,  you  wl'l 
have  the  winter  cover,  and  turn  the 
crop  under  In  spring.  No  more  im- 
portant subject  can  be  discussed  by 
strawberry  growers  thaai  the  mainte- 


nance of  fertility  of  their  soil,  and  the 
rotation  of  crops  can  very  profitably 
be  considered  by  our  readers.  What 
plan  do  you  use,  and  how  does  it  work 
out?  Tell  us  your  experience. — Edi- 
tor Fruit-Grower.) 

^ 

Top-Dressing  for  Strawberries. 

We  have  received  many  letters  from 
readers  saying  that  their  soil  was  not 
so  rich  as  they  would  like  to  have  it, 
and  asking  if  it  would  be  safe  to  ap- 
ply manure  as  a top-dressing.  We 
would  say  that  this  is  a good  time 
to  do  that  order  of  work,  and  the 
grower  whose  plants  have  not  maue 
a satisfactory  vegetative  growth  can 
take  fine  stable  manure  and  scatter 
it  lightly  along  each  side  of  the  row. 
After  it  has  been  scattered  it  will  be 
well  to  take  a small-tooth  cultivator 
and  mix  the  manure  with  the  top 
surface  of  the  soil.  However,  if  this 
may  not  be  done,  the  manure  will 
serve  a good  purpose  if  it  be  left  on 
top  of  the  ground.  Of  course*  the 
plants  would  get  no  plant  food  from 
the  manure  this  fall,  nor  would  we 
have  them  do  so;  but  the  winter  rains 
and  snows  will  leach  the  plant  food 
from  the  manure  and  store  it  up  ior 
the  plant’s  use  the  following  spring, 
and  this  will  make  them  fairly  jump. 
— The  Strawberry. 

S& 

Making  Denatured  Alcohol. 

The  tax  on  denatured  alcohol  will 
be  removed  after  January  1,  1907,  and 
interest  in  this  new  fuel  is  increasing. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  agents  in  Germany 
studying  the  industry  there,  and  re- 
ports will  doubtless  be  submitted  soon. 

It  is  now  claimed  that  denatured 
alcohol  can  be  made  from  cornstalks, 
and  that  a good  market  will  be  creat- 
ed for  this  product.  Of  course,  every- 
one knows  that  the  alcohol  can  be 
made  from  corn,  but  it  will  hardly  be 
profitable  to  use  corn  for  this  purpose. 
Potatoes  can  be  used  to  much  better 
advantage. 

Speaking  of  the  comparison  of  the 
two  crops  for  making  alcohol,  Sec- 
retary Wilson  says: 

“An  acre  of  land  which  will  pro- 
duce 50  bushels  of  corn  will  furnish 
1960  lbs.  of  fermentable  matter;  45 
per  cent  of  this  will  be  obtained  as 
absolute  alcohol,  or  882  lbs.  or  130 
gallons.  An  acre  of  potatoes  of  300 
bushels  would  produce  3600  lbs.  of 
fermentable  matter.  This  would  pro- 
duce 1620  lbs.  of  absolute  alcohol,  or 
about  255  gallons.  But  there  is  an- 
other consideration  with  regard  to  the 
potato  as  a source  of  alcohol.  We 
raise  potatoes  for  human  food,  and 
for  scarcely  any  other  purpose.  We 
plant  the  potato  that  has  the  finest 
flavor  for  the  table,  independent  of 
its  yield  per  acre.  Were  we  raising 
potatoes  for  the  purpose  of  making 
alcohol,  these  considerations  would 
not  be  regarded.  The  variety  of  po- 
tato that  would  give  the  largest  yield 
per  acre  would  be  planted.  Where 
potatoes  are  used  as  cattle  food,  as 
they  are  in  many  foreign  countries, 
varieties  of  this  kind  are  resorted  to, 
and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  doubling  the  255  gallons  per 
acre  receivable  from  the  present  aver- 
age yield  of  potatoes;  so  that  it  would 
be  within  bounds  to  say  that  500  gal- 
lons of  alcohol  can  be  had  from  an 
acre  of  potatoes.  Potatoes,  moreover, 
are  a commercial  crop  only  when 
within  a certain  distance  of  market. 
At  the  average  price  at  which  the  po- 
tato sells,  it  can  be  hauled  only  a 
short  distance:  but  when  looking  to  it 
as  a source  of  heat  and  lighting,  fac- 
tories would  be  erected  in  country 
neighborhoods,  and  the  potato  would 
then  be  grown  for  its  largest  possible 
yield  of  alcohol.” 

Remember  our  cash  prize  subscrip- 
tion contest  closes  December  15.  If 
you  have  not  sent  a list  of  names,  get 
up  a club  now,  for  it  seems  as  thougn 
small  clubs  will  win  the  prizes.  The 
largest  list  received  so  far  is  eight 
subscribers.  At  this  date,  this  is  the 
leader  in  the  contest  for  a prize  of 
$36  cash.  You  ought  to  get  a part 
of  this  money,  and  It  can  be  done  if 
you  will  ask  your  neighbors  to  sub- 
scribe. 

■?£. 

Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


IDEAL 

APPLE 

BARREL 

LAYER. 

It  is  a Perfect 
Cushion 

For  extreme  roueh  hand- 
ling, use  two  layers  with 
corrugations  crossed. 

Write  today  for  prices. 


Adds  tone  to  your  pack-  fTht  Hinde  £i  Dauch  Paper  Co. 

ages.  * Sanduiky,  O.  New  York 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE  STRAWBERRY? 

It  is  the  handsomest,  most  effectively  illustrated,  most  practical  and 
i nstructive  publication  of  its  kind  i n the  world,  and  is  the  only  i ourna  1 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  strawberry  production  in  all  its  branches 
If  you  grow  strawberries  for  home  or  market  you  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it.  1 1 is  edited  by  ex- 
perts, and  published  righ  t on  the  biggest  strawberry  farm  in  the  world.  1 1 tells  you  just  what  to  do,  and 
how  and  when  to  do  it-  and  tells  you  just  at  the  time  you  really  want  to  know  about  these  things 


HERE  IS  OUR  OFFER  TO  YOU- 

going  to  you  right  away  on  three 
months’  approval.  Mind  you,  you 
are  not  to  pay  a penny  down,  not  to 
agree  to  keep  on  taking  it  just  your 
word  to  do  one  of  two  things  at  the  end 
of  three  months  either  notify  us  to 
stop  sending  the  magazine,  or  send  us 
i ust  one  dollar  for  the  full  year’s  sub- 
scription. All  you  have  to  do  is  to  fill 
out  coupon  herewith,  cut  it  out  and 
mail  it  to  us  and  The  Strawberry  will 
come  at  once.  DO  IT  NOW. 


-WE  PROPOSE  STARTING  THE  STRAWBERRY 

■■him  ■■mi iijiiiii 1 1 in  11111111 1 n i n ■ 1 1 1 n iri  mm si 


Publisher  Tiie  Strawberry, 
Box  25,  Three  Kiters,  Mich 


COUPON  I 


I accept  your  offer  to  test  The  Strawberry.  Enter  my 
subscription  for  one  full  year. 

After  receiving  three  months’  sample  copies,  I will  do 
one  of  two  things — either  send  you  $1.00  for  the  full  year’s 
subscription,  or  write  you  to  stop  the  magazine,  when  you 
are  to  cancel  this  subscription  and  the  sample  copies  are  to 
be  free  to  me  as  a test. 


THE  STRAWBERRY 


Z Name 


THREE  RIVERS, 


MICHIGAN  1 P-  O-  Address 


We  want  an  Agent  for  The  Strawberry  | 
in  every  town  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  | 


State 
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EARN ‘80  TO '150  A MONTH 

WANTED — Young  Men  for  Firemen  and  Brakemen 

On  all  Leading  Railroads  and  on  New  Railroads  build-, 
ing  in  the  west.  Experience  unnecessary;  rapid, 
promotion  to  the  post  of  Engineer  or  Conduc-y 
tor.  Position."  secured  as  soon  as  competenty 
If  you  want  to  be  a Rtt  ili  oad  Man.  cut  out. 

Coupon  and  send  in  today  to  our  nearesty 
office  for  full  particulars-  Write  name, 
and  address  plainly.  Hundreds  of/ 
positions  now  open.  Address 


NATIONAL  RAILWAY 
TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 

OMAHA,  NEB., 

OR  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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STEEL 

ROOFING 

PER  100 
SQUARE  FEET 


Most  economical  and  durable  roof  covering  known.  Easy  to  put  on;  requires  no 

tools  but  a hatchet  or  a hammer.  With  ordinary  care  will  outlast  any  other  kind 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  Its  virtues.  Suitable  for 
covering  any  building.  Also  best  for  ceiling  and  siding  Fire-proof  and  water-proof. 
Cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  shingles  Will  not  taint  rain-water.  Makes  your  building 
cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect,  brand  new,  painted  red  two 
sides.  $1.50  is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  grade  of  Flat  Semi-Hardened  steel  roofing  and 
siding,  each  sheet  24  Inches  wide  and  24  inches  long.  Our  price  on  the  corrugated,  like 
Illustration;  sheets  22  inches  wide  x24  inches  long  $1.60.  At25  cents  per  square  additional 
we  will  furnish  sheets  6 and  8 feet  long.  Steel  pressed  brick  siding,  per  square  $2.00. 
Fine  Steel  Beaded  Celling,  per  square  $2.00.  Can  also  furnish  standing  seam  or  “V* 

Roofing.  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 

except  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Indian  Territory.  Quotations  to  other  points  on  application. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  will  send  this  roofing  to  any 
one  answering  this  advertisement  C.  O.  D..  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  send 
us  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash;  balance  to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  Station.  If 
not  found  as  represented,  you  do  not  have  to  take  the  shipment  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  deposit. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  W-399.  Lowest  prices  on  Roofing,  Eve  Trough,  Wire,  Pipe,  Fencing,  Plumbings  Doors. 
Household  Goods  and  everything  needed  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Home.  We  buv  our  goods  at  si  erifTs  and  re- 
cel  vers  sales. CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35TH  & IRON  STREETS,  CHICA' 


P ^FRIRF  QON  USSY,  CALVADOS.  FRANCE 

^ ^ ^ ^ * LA.  Ly  V/  i.  Growers  and  Exporters  of 

Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  Ornamentals,  Forest  Trees,  Etc. 

Ca,t^Znion  c.  C.  ABEL  & CO.,  Sole  Agents  “S*™^*"* 

Importer*  of  Fruit  and  Nursery  ^tock.  Dutch  Bulbs.  Ro«es.  RAFFIA  Ftc. 


c;n  pfimtc  cAurn  for  ten  namis  of 
C>U  L/£*rNlo  onYLU  apple  growers 

Regular  subscription  BO  cents  per  year  or  3 years  for  $1.00,  but  to  all  who  will  send 
the  names  of  10  Apple  Growers  with  50  cents  In  cash,  we  will  send  THE  APPLE 
SPECIALIST  THREE  YEARS.  The  only  paper  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to 
Apples,  and  treats  of  how  to  select,  plant,  fertilize,  cultivate,  prune  and  spray  trees: 
lu*w  to  extinguish  all  kinds  of  orchard  pests;  how  to  pick,  pack  and  market  apples; 
where  to  sell  in  the  best  markets  to  get  the  best  prices.  No  one  can  afford  to  miss 
this  offer  of  saving  50  cents  for  10  names.  CASH  PREMIUMS,  LIBERAL  COMMIS- 
SIONS. and  FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  also  offered. 

THE  APPLE  SPECIALIST,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 

lias  Your  Subscription  Expired?  If  so,  you  should  renew  today.  See 
the  date  on  the  wrapper  in  which  The  Fruit-Grower  reaches  you.  Your 
renewal  and  one  new  subscription  can  both  be  sent  for  $1.  Send  it  today. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
•THE  M48TER  WOKKMAX," 

a two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

alcoht.  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine*  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  c»  Under  engines,  with  greater  dura  blllt  . Costa 
Leas  to  Buy— Lea-  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vlbratloo  praetlcallv  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  anv  wavon.  It  Is  a combination  portahle.  stationary  or  l.acuuo 

angina  S*M>  roa  Catalogcb.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP’  CO..  Mfrs..  Meagher  and  15th  Sts..  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FLIT Y -THIRD  YJLUi. 
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/“ 

FOR  34  years  we  have  been  very  large  manu- 
facturers of  jewelry  of  all  sorts  and  grades, 
selling  to  dealers  all  over  the  country,  besides 
doing  a local  retail  business.  Being  manufacturers 
on  a large  scale,  we  naturally  have  a 
tremendous  advantage  not  only  i.i  being  able  to 
offer  our  goods  at  rock  bottom  prices,  but  also  in 
assuring  you  that  our  goods  are  s'.rictly  up-to-the- 
minute  in  style.  We  are  now  placing  our  goods 
before  the  general  public,  and  are  making  unprece- 
dentedly attractive  offerings  for  your  custom,  real- 
izing that  once  you  buy  cf  us,  our  methods,  goods 
and  prices  will  convince  you  that  it  would  be  folly 
for  you  to  buy  jewelry  elsewhere. 

By  Mail 
Post  Paid 
only 


Gentlemen’s  thin  model,  14k.  Gold  filed  case, 
with  Jewelled  Waltham  or  Llgin  movement  (speci- 
fy which  you  prefer)  fine  time  keeper.  Tested  be- 
fore leaving  factory,  and  warranted  for  20  years. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  - that  means  that  we 
will  exchange  the  goods  cr  refund  your  money  if 
everything  i*  not,  just  ns  wo  represent. 

Ladies’  Waiclirs  same  p .ce,  either  open 
face  or  hunting  case,  same  size  as  cut. 

JASOX  WEI  LEK  & SON 

Wholesale  & Retail  Jewellers 
386  Washington  St.,  Roston,  Mass 
For  our  reliability  we  refer  you  to 
Metropolitan  National  Bank,  Boston. 


F.  W,  MENERAY 

Crescent  Nursery 
Company  Inc. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS.  IOWA 

Established  1868. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Spring  de- 
livery for  Native  Americana  Plum  Seed- 
lings, the  best  building  and  grafting 
stock  for  plums  for  the  Northern  trade. 

Apple,  Cherry.  Plum.  Currant.  Grape, 
Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs  in  car  lots. 

300  Named  Varieties  Paeon ies 


PLANT 

Winchester 

Trees 

S3  Years  of  Fair  Dealing  have  built  up 
our  Nurseries  from  a few  acres  to  a mam- 
moth plant  of  over  700  acres.  We  can  suc- 
cessfully accept  and  fill  orders  for  100  to 
100.000  or  mure  trees.  Our  mode  of  packing 
insures  you  to  get  our  trees  in  fine  condi- 
tion.* Our  specialties  are:  Apple,  Peach, 

Pear,  Chorry.  Budded  and  Grafted  Pecan 
Trees.  We  have  thousands  of  pleased  cus- 
tomers. Write  for  catalogue. 

SOUTHERN  NURSERY  CO. 

WINCHESTER,  TENN. 


June  Buds  u Specialty. 

Trees^Shrubs 

HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Healthy,  vigorous,  productive  and  free 
from  insect  pests.  None  better  or  cheaper. 
No  traveling  salesman  can  compete  with 
us  in  price,  quality  considered.  Get  Free 
Catalogue. 

GEORGE  H.  WHITING  NURSERIES, 
Lock  Box  1110,  Yankton,  S.  I). 


INFIELD 

NURSERIES 


Branch  plants  at  Wellington  and  Rock, 
Kan.;  home  plant  and  office  at  Winfield, 
Kan.  Salesmen  wanted. 

COOPER  & MONCRIEF,  Trops., 
Winfield,  Kan. 


CIDER  AND 
WINE 

PRESSES 

Hand  and  Power.  Manu- 
Free  Catalogue.  faetured  by 

THE  G.  J.  E.MENY  CO.,  FULTON,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength 
paclty;  all  si? 
‘ gasoline 
steam  i 
saw  mills, 

_ ® ers.  Catal 

■Mirth  Rachlntry  Co.,  Raom  167 , 39  Cortland!  SI.. 


Prices  of  Apples  Advancing. 

“We  told  you  so.”  Just  as  the  ap- 
ples are  getting  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  growers,  prices  are  advancing,  and 
the  outlook  Is  for  still  further  ad- 
vances. In  all  markets  there  Is  a 
feeling  for  higher  prices,  and  even 
now  the  consumer  Is  beginning  to  pay 
more  for  his  fruit.  New  York  crop 
has  not  turned  out  as  great  as  was 
claimed,  nor  did  the  Michigan  crop 
materialize;  not  only  were  many  ap- 
ples destroyed  by  the  storm,  but  even 
if  all  had  matured  there  would  not 
have  been  as  many  apples  as  we  had 
been  led  to  believe. 

While  in  Michigan  last  month  The 
Fruit-Grower  representative  took  spe- 
cial pains  to  look  up  the  apple  situa- 
tion, and  while  apples  were  quoted  at 
low  prices  in  nearly  every  section,  in- 
vestigation developed  that  the  low- 
priced  apples  were  of  most  inferior 
quality — they  were  dear  at  any  price. 
In  some  places  we  saw  apples  loaded 
into  cars  in  bulk  which  were  fit  for 
cider  only:  such  apples  were  not  sold 
at  all  in  the  Middle  West  this  season, 
buyers  absolutely  refusing  to  handle 
them,  and  they  were  right  in  doing 
so.  too.  ' Yet  this  was  the  kind  of  ap- 
ples on  which  the  low  prices  were 
made,  and  thio  was  the  kind  of  fruit 
being  quoted  to  our  Western  growers. 

New  York  growers  have  held  for 
good  prices,  and  are  getting  them. 
The  Fruitman’s  Guide  has  a story  of 
a large  operator  who  contracted  to 
deliver  20,000  barrels  of  Baldwins  to 
an  English  market,  for  $2  per  barrel, 
f.  o.  b.  steamer.  This  contract  was 
made  early  in  the  season  when  the 
operator  expected  to  buy  apples  at 
about  $1.25  a barrel.  But  the  fruit 
was  not  to  be  had  at  that  price,  and 
the  purchaser  came  across  to  see 
about  the  apples  he  had  bought.  The 
American  operator  is  now  convinced 
that  he  cannot  make  delivery,  and 
has  lost  heavily  on  the  deal. 

On  European  markets  American  ap- 
ples are  selling  well.  Ozark  Ben  Davis 
exported  from  Springfield.  Mo.,  have 
been  selling  at  top  prices  for  all  vari- 
eties except  Canadian  Kings,  but  much 
of  the  fruit  has  arrived  in  bad  condi- 
tion on  account  of  having  been  slack 
packed,  and  because  some  of  the  fruit 
has  developed  bitter  rot. 

Jonathan  apples  are  away  up.  In 
the  St.  Joseph  retail  market  very  or- 
dinary apples  are  now  selling  for 
about  $1.25  a bushel,  which  is  a good 
price,  considering  that  this  is  fruit  not 
fit  for  barreling.  In  Chicago  an  1 
other  markets  No.  1 Jonathan  sell 
well,  and  at  the  retail  fruit  stands 
one  has  to  pay  ten  cents  for  three 
Jonathans  of  only  fair  size. 

^ ^ 

Poultry  and  Dairy  Meetings  in  South- 
ern Missouri. 

Some  time  ago  we  announced  that 
the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Iron  Moun- 
tain railways  would  hold  a series  of 
meetings  along  the  line  of  these  roads, 
to  interest  the  farmers  in  poultry  rais- 
ing and  in  dairying.  These  meetings 
were  held  early  in  October,  and  were 
a great  success  in  every  way. 

Special  attention  was  paid  to  the 
poultry  industry,  and  a car  was  fitted 
up  with  exhibition  coops  containing 
specimens  of  the  best  varieties  of  fowls 
for  the  farmer.  Another  car  was  fit- 
ted up  with  different  standard  makes 
of  incubators  and  brooders,  so  that 
those  who  visited  the  car  might  make 
a personal  inspection  of  these  ma- 
chines. 

Stops  were  made  at  fifteen  different 
towns,  and  eighteen  meetings  were 
held;  at  these  meetings  forty-nine 
lectures  were  delivered  by  the  gentle- 
men who  accompanied  the  special 
train.  R.  M.  Washburn  of  the  Mis- 
souri Agricultural  College,  talked  on 
“Dairying,”  and  C.  M.  Llewelling  of 
Beaver  City,  Neb.,  discussed  poultry 
raising;  Henry  Steinmesch  of  St. 
Louis  was  in  charge  of  the  poultry 
exhibits,  and  the  whole  train  was 
under  the  supervision  of  John  T. 
Stinson,  agricultural  agent  of  the  in- 
dustrial department  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  system. 

At  every  place  much  interest  was 
taken  in  the  exhibits  and  the  lectures 
were  well  attended.  A total  of  3,800 
people  listened  to  the  lectures  and 
15,250  persons  visited  the  exhibit  cars. 
The  school  children  were  enlisted,  and 
at  most  places  they  visited  the  cars 
with  their  teachers;  the  children  list- 
ened to  the  talks  on  poultry  raising, 
with  note-books  in  hand,  and  later 
they  will  prepare  essays  on  what  they 
saw  and  heard,  and  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific system  will  give  prizes  for  the 


best  essays  prepared  by  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  different  grades. 

D.  E.  King,  general  industrial  agent 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  reports  that 
the  meetings  were  so  successful  that 
the  same  plan  will  be  followed  in 
other  sections  reached  by  his  system. 
The  purpose  of  this  special  course  of 
lectures  is  not  so  much  to  induce 
farmers  to  go  into  poultry-raising  on 
an  extensive  scale,  for  it  is  not  be- 
lieved that  many  of  them  are  fitted 
for  this  work  on  a large  scale.  But 
it  is  believed  that  on  every  farm  poul- 
try can  be  profitably  kept,  provided 
the  proper  attention  is  given  to  tlie 
business  and  provided  that  pure-breJ 
fowls  are  kept.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  supplant  scrub  poultry 
with  pure-bred  stock,  which  shall  be 
given  better  care,  with  the  belief  that 
if  this  is  done  poultry-raising  will  be 
an  important  and  profitable  part  of 
farm  work. 

It  Pays  to  Raise  Good  Fruit. 

In  reading  the  above  headline, 
please  put  the  accent  on  the  word 
“good.”  Perhaps  there  has  never 
been  a season  when  the  difference  be- 
tween good  fruit  and  that  of  poor  or 
ordinary  quality  has  been  as  marked 
as  the  season  of  1906.  This  refers 
particularly  to  conditions  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  and  to  the  peach  and  apple 
crops.  In  this  section  the  peach  crop 
was  larger  than  it  has  ever  been,  per- 
haps, and  prices  had  a wide  range. 
We  saw  peaches  selling  at  40  cents  a 
bushel,  and  others  at  $1.50  a bushel 
at  the  same  time.  What  was  the  dif- 
ference? Simply  in  the  quality  of 
the  fruit.  And  by  “quality”  we  do 
not  mean  that  quality  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  taste.  We  mean 
simply  the  appearance  of  the  fruit. 

The  difference  was  in  the  size  and 
color  of  the  fruit.  The  cheap  fruit 
was  borne  on  neglected  trees  carry- 
ing about  three  crops.  The  choice 
fruit  was  produced  on  we'.l-pruncd 
trees,  thinned  to  a normal  crop.  And 
we  suspect  that  the  latter  trees  bore 
as  great  a quantity  of  fruit,  by  meas- 
ure, as  did  the  overloaded  trees. 

Customers  were  justified  in  paying 
the  high  prices  for  the  choice  fruit, 
rather  than  the  low  prices  for  the 
inferior  stuff,  simply  for  the  reason 
that  there  was  less  waste.  The  seeds 
in  the  smaller  peaches  were  as  large 
as  those  in  the  larger  ones— conse- 
quently there  was  a greater  percent- 
age of  waste.  And  the  flavor  was 
better,  too.  Have  you  not  noticed 
how  a peach  loses  flavor  as  the  tree 
is  overloaded?  It  seems  as  though 
the  tree  has  not  enough  sweetness  to 
go  around,  and  it  is  divided  among 
the  greater  number  of  fruits. 

The  color,  too,  on  an  overloaded 
tree  is  not  what  it  should  be,  and  the 
fruits  ripen  unevenly  on  an  overload- 
ed tree.  All  these  things  tend  to  lower 
the  quality.  Persons  who  had  the 
choice  peaches  made  money  on  the 
fruit  this  year — but  the  other  kind 
of  fruit  was  unprofitable. 

0t 

I have  had  two  sample  copies  of 
The  Fruit-Grower,  and  don’t  see  how 
I can  do  without  it,  therefore  I send 
herewith  my  dollar. — J.  E.  Harring- 
ton, Whitehall,  Mich. 

at  ^ at 

This  is  a year  when  the  old  saying 
Is  reversed — instead  of  “the  early  bird 
catches  the  worm,”  it  is  "the  late 
worm  gets  the  apple.” 


Headache 

Want  to  know  how  to  stop  it? 
Of  course  you  do — but  you  don’t 
want  to  take  anything’  that  will 
injure  you,  or  cause  distress  after- 
wards. Dr.  Mi  es’  Anti  - Pain 
Pills  relieve  quickly;  no  bad 
after-effects;  no  nausea.  Just  a 
pleasurable  sense  of  relief.  It 
won’t  cost  you  much  to  try  them. 
Every  druggist  sells  them. 

“I  recommend  Dr.  Miles’  Anti-Pain  Pills  to 
sufferers  of  headache.  They  are  the  only  thing 
I have  ever  found  that  would  bring  relief  with- 
out affecting  mv  heart.” 

ED.  FADER,  Lakefteld,  Minn. 

If  they  fall  to  help,  your  druggist  will  refund 
the  money  on  first  package. 

25  doses,  25  centB.  Never  sold  id  bulk. 

MILES  MEDICAL  CO.,  Elkhart,  lad. 


Horse  Owners!  Us© 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A Safe.  Speedy,  and  Poaltlvr  fur* 


Tlie.afent,  Heat  M.FTKK  ever  need.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  llnamenie  fur  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kcmovee  all  Bunchea  <>r  Blemishes  from  Horae* 
and  Cuttle,  MJI  EKSKIIK8  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  ImposHible  to  product  tear  or  blemith 
Every  bottle  sold  la  warranted  to  (five  aatlifactloa 
Price  81  SO  per  bottle.  Bold  bv  druggist*.  or  sent 
by  eipreaa,  charges  paid,  with  fnll  direction*  tor 
Ite  one  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

THH  LA  WKEN’CR- WILLI  AMS  TO  . Cleveland  O. 


A0SORBINE 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen  Joints* 
Bruises,  Boft  1 unclirs.  Hie  Boils, 
Fistula,  or  any  unhealthy  sore  quick- 
ly; plearant  to  use:  docs  not 
hi  ister  under  bandage  cr  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  ran  work  the 
horse.  $2.00  per  bottle,  express 
prepaid.  Book  7-C  free. 

A nSORBLN'S,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
181.00  per  bottle.  Cures  Varicose 

'Veins,  Varicocele  Hydrocele, 

Strains,  Bruises,  stops  Pain  and  Inflammation. 
\\ . F.  Young.  I*.  I>.  I-’.,  it  I .Moiiiuoulii 
Si..  Xpriugfioltl.  Mass. 

HamelessHorseCollarsSaveMj 

Don't  wear  out,  do  away  with  sweat  pads; 
adjustable  in  size;  will  cure  non*  «hon1- 
ders,  most  practical  and  humane  horse 
collar  ever  made  for  heavy  work.  Lighter, 
better  and  cheaper  than  leather  collars; 
aluminum  finish.  Write  today  forcatalogue 
and  price.  Agents  wanted— free  territory. 
Ho  wen  A Spaulding  Co.,Uepi.  8 . taro,  JUch. 


It’s  Your  Fault 

If  you  do  not  get  good  prices  for  your 
erops,  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Produce. 
Write  us  for  prices  on  what  you  grow 
or  handle. 

COYNE  BROS. 

160  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


Sandusky  €f  Co. 

■Wholesale  Dealers  In 

FIUTTTS,  PRODUCE,  BUTTER.  EGGS, 
STRAIVUKKKI ES  AX1>  GRAPES, 

IN  CAR  LOTS 

We  handle  Berry  Boxes.  Grape  Baskets, 
Egg  Case  Material,  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

116  South  3rd  and  115  Market  St., 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


4,000,01)0  Peach  Trees 

JUNE  BUDS  A SPECIALTY. 

No  agents  traveled,  but  sell  direct  to 
planters  at  wholesale  prices.  Absolutely  free 
from  disease  and  true  to  name.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices  before  placing  your 
order  elsewhere.  We  guarantee  our  stock 
true  to  name.  Largest  Peach  Nursery  In 
world.  Address 

J.  C.  HALE,  WINCHESTER.  TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseiles. 


Kansas  City  Nurseries 

A general  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Whole- 
sale and  Retail.  A heavy  stock  of  Concord 
and  Moore’s  Early  Grapes,  one  and  two 
years  Small  Fruits,  Rhubarb.  Asparagus, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Vines,  Roses, 
etc.  We  can  ship  direct  to  almost  any  point 
without  transfers.  Office  233  Rialto  Bldg. 
BLAIR  & KAUFMAN,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


STRAWBERRY  ^ 
PLANTS 

The  Senator  Dunlap  is  the  best 
grower,  best  producer,  best 
shipper,  best  seller.  I ofler 
over  1 .UU0.000  of  i hese  plants  at 
surprisingly  low  prices;  fifty 
other  varieties.  Large  vari- 
ety Iruit  plants,  roses,  etc.  22d 
year.  Send  for  f-^e  catalogue. 
L.  J.  FAfUER.  BOX  630  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


The  Fruit-Grower  is  entitled  to 
your  support,  for  It  stands  for  your 
interests.  Therefore,  renew  your  sub- 
scription today. 
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COPPER  IS  KING 


THOS.  W.  LAWSON 

Says:  “Copper  stocks  offer  the 

biggest  opportunity  for  money 
making  in  the  world  today.” 


JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER 

Says  nothing,  but  puts  millions  of 
dollars  into  Amalgamated  and 
other  Copper  stocks. 


H.  H.  ROGERS 

Says:  “Lawson,  we  have  verified 

your  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of 
Copper  stocks  as  an  investment.” 


SENATOR  CLARK 

Does  not  talk  but  draws  $6,000,000 
a year  in  dividends  from  one  Cop- 
per mine,  the  United  Verde. 


TKe  world’s  greatest  financiers  have  seen  the  possibilities  of  Copper;  they  are  pouring  their  millions  into  Copper  stocks 
’ they  are  piling  up  their  dollars  mountain  high  with  dividends  from  Copper  stocks;  gold  mines 

no  longer  interest  them;  their  cry  is — "COPPER” 


Copper 


COPPER  IS  A 


is  the  Safest — the  Most  Profitable — the  Most  Per= 
manent  Investment  in  the  World  Today 

SAFE  INVESTMENT.  COPPER  IS  A PERMANENT  INVESTMENT.  COPPER  IS  A PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. 


The  uses  of  Copper  are  extending  every  year. 
The  demand  is  far  ahead  of  the  supply.  All  the 
present  production  of  Copper  in  the  world  can- 
not supply  the  demands  of  electricity  alone.  All 
scientists  agree  that  we  are  just  beginning  to  learn 
the  uses  of  electricity.  As  these  uses  multiply,  so 
will  the  demands  for  Copper  increase.  The  price 
is  steadily  going  up.  In  the  last  few  years  it  has 
risen  from  11c  to  19c  a pound. 

Thomas  W.  Lawson  says:  “A  good  Copper 

mine  is  really  a safe-deposit  vault  of  stored  up 
dividends  which  cannot  be  stolen  or  destroyed  by 
fire,  flood  or  famine.” 

The  Copper  Mine  is  the  Mine  of  Today. 


No  man  can  tell  how  long  a good  Copper  mine 
will  last  because  no  man  has  ever  seen  one  ex- 
hausted. The  Rio  Tinto  mines  in  Spain  have  been 
worked  for  over  two  thousand  years,  and  last  year 
they  'were  the  third  largest  producer  in  the  world. 
The  Mansfeld'sche  mines  in  Germany  have  been 
worked  for  700  years  and  last  year  they  were  the 
sixth  largest  producer.  Copper  was  discovered  in 
this  country  in  1845,  and  in  the  Lake  Superior  dis- 
trict the  levels  are  a mile  below  the  lake,  yet  last 
year  they  produced  more  copper  than  ever  before 
in  their  history.  The  famous  Anaconda  mine  is 
steadily  increasing  its  production.  The  United 
Verde  in  Arizona  is  turning  out  more  and  more 
Copper  every  year.  No  real  Copper  mine  is  this 
country  has  yet  been  exhausted. 


One  Copper  mine  that  cost  $1,200,000  paid  in  one 
year  ten  million  dollars  in  dividends,  while  four  of 
the  largest  Western  trunk  line  railroads,  with  17,000 
miles  of  track,  paid  only  $9,750,000  dividends.  Thir- 
ty-two of  the  leading  Copper  mines  in  this  country 
on  a paid-in  capital  of  $92,000,000,  have  paid  over 
$230,00,000  in  dividends,  while  no  railroad  in  the 
United  States  has  ever  paid  back  its  original  cost. 

The  Steel  Trust,  with  a capitalization  of  $1,400,- 
000,000,  earned  only  $74,000,000  profit  last  year. 

Of  the  seven  largest  dividend-paying  mines  in  the 
United  States  today,  six  are  Copper  mines. 

No  wonder  the  shrewd  investors  are  hunting  for 
good  Copper  stocks! 


Investment  in  Copper  Stocks  Offers  the  Safety  of  a Government  Bond  with  the 

Speculative  Element  of  a Gold  Mine 


OUR  PROPERTY  IS  FAVORABLY  LO- 


CATED IN  TIIE  HEART  OF  A 
GREAT  COPPER  DISTRICT. 

The  Consolidated  Copper  Creek  Mining  Company’s 
property  is  located  in  Yavapai  County,  fifty  miles 
southeast  of  Prescott  and  twenty-four  miles  south  of 
Jerome,  Arizona,  and  in  the  same  range  with  the  great 
United  Verde  mine,  which  has  paid  over  $18,000,000  in 
dividends  to  its  stockholders.  The  Crown  King  Mine, 
a great  producer,  just  west,  has  produced  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  Richenbar,  which  pays  good 
dividends,  is  near  us.  North,  south  and  west  of  our 
property  are  located  mines  of  unlimited  value,  as 
well  as  the  smelter  plunts  to  handle  their  output 
At  Ilumholt  and  Mayer  are  located  three  independent 
smelters,  with  a capacity  to  handle  the  entire  output 
of  the  district.  Cordes,  our  railroad  station,  is  but  20 
miles  west  of  us,  and  it  is  from  that  i>oint,  when 
connected  by  the  completion  of  a good  wagon  road, 
we  will  deliver  onr  output  and  receive  freight 


We  have  280  acres  with  Copper  ore  sticking 
out  on  every  claim,  and  a 10-foot  shaft  has  been 
sunk  on  Copper  lodes  on  each  claim.  All  this 
shows  the  presence  of  an  enormous  Copper  de- 
posit. In  short,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
there  is  Copper  ore  ou  the  Company’s  land 
sufficient  to  keep  au  enormous  plaut  running 
for  generations  to  come.  We  do  uot  bel.eve 
there  is  any  such  showing  of  Copper  as  this 
property  and  this  district  exhibit  anywhere  else 
on  t lie  American  continent.  The  great  United 
Verde,  the  mine  of  Senator  Clark,  is  some  21 
miles  north  of  us  and  in  the  same  range;  it« 
main  workings  consist  of  only  40  acres;  it  did 
not  begin  to  have  the  surface  showing  our  prop- 
erty has;  and  it  is  turning  out  over  3,000,000 
pounds  of  copper  a month. 

More  than  that — Copper  Creek,  the  greatest 
unfailing  water  supply  in  the  district,  runs 
through  our  property  for  1800  feet,  and  as  water 
is  absolutely  essential,  its  value  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. 

We  offer  you  a ground-floor  proposition.  With 
the  ore  actually  exposed  we  can  run  a concen- 
trator of  300  tons  capacity  as  quickly  as  it  can 
be  erected,  for  an  indefinite  period.  Unless 
every  geological  sign  fails,  within  two  years, 
with  ample  capital,  we  should  be  mining  ore 
enough  to  supply  a 5000-ton  concentrator  for 
generations. 

We  have  had  assays  from  four  of  these  ledges 
with  the  following  results  of  pure  copper:  14 
4-10  per  cent,  17  7-10  per  cent,  23  7-10  per  cent, 
30  6- 10  per  cent. 

These  were  selected  samples,  and  we  are 
frank  to  say  that  no  such  ore  exists  in  the  deep 
workings  of  copper  mines.  Ou  the  property 
adjoining,  however,  on  a vein  which  is  traceable 
in  ours,  at  a depth  of  97  feet,  ore  was  taken 
out  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  ore 
at  the  400  and  500  feet  levels  in  the  United 
Verde  Copper  mine,  which  runs  6 per  cent  in 
Copper.  This  is  above  the  average  of  the  ore 


of  the  world '8  greatest  producers,  the  famous 
Anaconda  producing  ore  which  averages  only  a 
little  over  3 per  cent. 

300  tons  dally  of  6 per  cent  ore  will  produce 
$6,120.00  per  day  net  profit,  but  our  intention 
is  to  erect  a concentrator  of  1,000  tons  capacity. 
Such  a plant  would  produce  a daily  profit  of 
over  $20,000,  a yearly  profit  of  over  $7,500,000! 

This  will  give  you  dividends  on  your  stock 
of  500  per  cent  on  your  investment. 

Think  of  it!  5 times  your  money  back  in 
each  year!  Does  this  startle  you?  Our  neigh- 
bor, Senator  Clark,  is  clearing  over  $6,000,000 
each  year,  working  40  acres,  24  miles  away, 
right  on  the  same  range. 

Dividend  paying  Copper  mining  stock  sells  on 
the  market  at  about  10  times  the  amount  it 
pays  in  yearly  dividends.  This  stock,  there- 
fore, on  the  above  estimate,  which  you  can  get 
today  ?t  ONLY  15  CENTS  A SHARE,  should 
sell  on  the  market  at  about  $7.50  a share — at 
5o  times  what  you  can  buy  it  for  today. 


$15  invested  now  would  be  worth $ 750 

$45  invested  now  would  be  worth 2,250 

$90  invested  now  would  be  worth 4.500 

$300  invested  now  would  be  worth 15,000 

$600  invested  now  would  be  worth 30.000 

$1,200  invested  now  would  be  worth....  60,000 


Do  these  figures  startle  you?  Read  history. 

$100  invested  in  Greene  Consolidated  in  1901 
is  now  worth  $8,700. 

$100  invested  in  United  Verde  in  1897  is  now 
worth  $30,000. 

$100  invested  in  Wolverine  in  1893  is  now  worth 
$5,000. 

$100  invested  in  Calumet  and  Pittsburg  in 
1903  is  now  worth  $5,000. 

$100  invested  in  Calumet  and  Arizona  in  1902 
is  now  worth  $10,000. 

ARIZONA  LEADS  THE  WORLD  IN  COPPER 
MINES. 

Beyond  a doubt,  Arizona  has  underneath  her 

soil,  larger,  richer  deposits  of  Copper  than 


any  other  section  of  the  world.  The  ancient 
Spaniards  and  the  Indians  were  known  to  mine 
the  metal,  while  there  is  evidence  that  pre- 
historic races  knew  how  to  utilize  Copper,  and 
in  their  crude  way  mined  and  smelted  it. 

Today  this  territory  is  dotted  here  and  there 
with  working  mines  which  produce  millions  up- 
on milLons  of  dollars  worth  of  Copper,  and  In 
many  places  prospecting  has  revealed  many 
more  veins  which  are  still  undeveloped.  At 
some  points  the  ore  crops  out  at  the  roots  of 
the  grass,  widening  out  as  it  goes  downward. 

The  mountains  and  valleys  of  this  district 
are  underlaid  with  such  a wealth  of  Copper  ore 
as  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

OUR  BIG  ADVANTAGES  OVER  OTHER 
GREAT  COPPER  MINES. 

All  the  large  Copper  mines  that  we  have 
quoted  have  had  to  expend  from  one  to  fonr 
million  dollars  in  smelting  plants.  There  are 
THREE  large  independent  smelters  within  haul- 
ing distance  of  our  property,  obviating  all  nec- 
essity on  our  part  of  this  tremendous  outlay  of 
money.  Therefore,  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  con- 
centrate our  ore,  an  inexpensive  process,  haul 
the  concentrates  to  the  smelter,  and  there  re- 
ceive our  money.  This  puts  us  practically  in 
the  same  position  that  these  other  large  Copper 
mines  attained  only  after  the  expenditure  of 
millions. 

Remember  this  company  OWNS  ALL  OF  ITS 
PROPERTY,  free  and  clear;  IT  DOES  NOT 
OWE  A CENT. 

The  stock  is  non-assessable  and  full  paid. 

There  is  no  preferred  stock  or  bonds. 

All  stock  shares  alike. 

No  salaried  officers  until  dividends  are  paid. 

The  Officers  and  Board  of  Directors  of  tb€ 
Consolidated  Copper  Creek  Mining  Co.,  are  all 
thorough  business  men,  which  guarantees  * 
square  deal.  Their  rugged  honesty  stands  aa  a 
sure  protection  to  your  interests. 


Price  of  Stock  Now  15c  Share==Par  Value  $1 

The  executive  and  finance  committee  of  the  Consolidated  Copper  Creek  Mining  Company  has  authorized  the  sale  of  a limited  amount  of 
treasury  stock  at  15c  a share.  Par  value  of  this  stock  Is  $1.00  a share,  and  we  believe  that  within  one  year  it  will  be  worth  a dollar  a share 
on  the  markets  of  the  world;  nor  will  it  stop  there.  A good  Copper  stock  will  rise  and  rise  till  the  owners  become  dizzy;  there  seems  hardlj 
any  limit  to  its  valuation.  AS  OUR  SHAFTS  GO  DOWN.  THIS  STOCK  WILL  GO  UP  IN'  VALUE.  We.  therefore,  reserve  the  right  to  advance 
I the  price  without  notice.  If  you  are  wise,  buy  stock  now  and  thus  secure  the  benefit  of  the  future  advances  In  price. 


J.  H.  MORELAND 

Assayer.by  appointment. to  the  U.S.  Surveyor  of  Oustoms 
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Report  of  Government  Assnyer  on  Selected  Samples 
of  Ore  From  Property  of  Consolidated  Cop- 
per Creek  Mining  Company. 


OUR  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN 

We  have  planned  for  Improvements  and  machinery  which  will  tvke  sometime  to 
complete  and  install.  Therefore,  the  money  will  not  be  needed  all  at  once;  and  the 
Directors,  realizing  that  it  will  he  advantageous  to  Investors  and  to  the  company  to 
sell  stock  on  an  easy  payment  plan,  have  decided  to  accept  subscriptions  10  per  cent 
down  and  the  balance  In  nine  equal  monthly  payments. 

100  shares  will  cost  you  $1.50  down  and  $1.50  per  month  for  9 
months;  estimated  value  on  1000  ton  production,  $750.00. 

300  shares  will  cost  you  $4.50  down  and  $4.50  per  month  for  9 
months;  estimated  value  on  1000  ton  production,  $2,250.00. 

600  shares  will  cost  you  $9.00  down  and  $9.00  per  month  for  9 
months;  estimated  value  on  1000  ton  production,  $4,500.00 
2000  shares  will  cost  you  $30.00  down  and  $30.00  per  month  for  9 
months;  estimated  value  on  1000  ton  production,  $15,000.00 
4000  shares  will  cost  you  $60.00  down  and  $60.00  per  month  for  9 
months;  estimated  value  on  1000  ton  production,  $30,000.00. 
3000  shares  will  cost  you  $120.00  down  and  $120.00  per  month  for  9 
months;  estimated  value  on  1000  ton  production,  $60,000.00. 


Why  We  Sell  Stock 

We  have  a great  property,  but  we  need  money  to 
develop  it.  If  a farmer  owned  a quarter  section  of 
land  and  had  only  a spade  to  cultivate  it  with,  it 
would  take  years  of  toil  for  him  to  get  money  enough 
to  buy  proper  machinery  to  work  it  to  advantage.  S® 
it  is  with  a mine.  If  we  went  to  a capitalist  he  vrould 
demand  the  lion’s  share;  but  we  believe  that  ttie 
American  people  will  be  glad  to  come  in  with  os  and 
help  us  to  make  this  property  the  greatest  Copper 
mine  on  the  continent.  So  we  go  to  YOU,  relying  on 
your  judgment  and  sound  common  sense,  and  ask  Y0C 
to  join  with  us,  man  to  man,  share  and  share  alike, 
in  this  great  enterprise.  With  YOUR  aid.  we  should 
make  a second  United  Verde  of  this  property.  With 
unity  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  what  can  he  ac- 
complished. The  day  will  come  when  you  vvlll  be 
yroud  to  be  a stockholder  in  the  Consolidated  Copp?r 
Creek  Mining  Company. 


WRITE  TODAY— OR,  BETTER,  TELEGRAPH —ORDERING  NUMBER 

OF  SHARES  YOU  DESIRE. 

At  the  rate  subscriptions  are  coming  in  the  present  allotment  will  not  last  long.  The  price  will  then  advance,  and  Its  rise 
should  l»e  rapid  and  permanent.  No  order  will  be  received  for  less  than  100  shares.  Should  you  at  any  time  desire  to  discon- 
tinue payments  on  your  stock,  the  Company  will  issue  a certificate  for  the  amount  you  have  paid. 

If  you  wish  any  further  information,  till  out  the  coupon  opposite  and  we  will  gladly  furnish  you  with  full  particulars,  assay 
certificates,  samples  of  ore.  etc. 

Address  all  Communications  and  and  make  all  Remittances  Payable  to 
I.  W.  DUMM,  Financial  Agent,  Consolidated  Copper  Creek  Mining  Company 
264  Shukert  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAY. 

I.  W.  DUMM,  Financial  Agent, 
CONSOLIDATED  COPPER  CREEK  MINING 
CO.,  264  Shukert  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir: — Please  send  me  full  particulars  con- 
cerning the  Consolidated  Copper  Creek  Mining  Co., 
including  Assay  Certificates,  Samples  of  Ore,  etc. 

NAME  

ADDRESS 

W.  F-G.  


Yearly  Par©  417 

November.  19rtfi 
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Monthly 
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The  Free-Sced  Graft. 


Those  who  are  conducting'  the  anti- 
free seed  campaign,  to  break  down 
the  custom  that  has  grown  up  in 
Congress  of  appropriating  large  sums 
yearly  to  distribute  common  garden 
and  flower  seeds,  have  received  a 
powerful  object  lesson  from  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  A short  time  ago  a bon- 
fire was  made  of  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand packages  of  the  free  seeds  that 
had  been  sent  out,  but  for  which  no 
use  could  be  found  by  the  recipient. 
He  was  burning  them  to  get  them  out 
of  his  way.  Before  they  were  all  de- 
stroyed a bushel  or  more  of  the  pack- 
ages were  taken  to  a seed  dealer  in 
New  York.  He  became  interested  in 
looking  up  the  history  of  the  varie- 
ties represented,  as,  under  the  act  of 
Congress  they  were  classed  as  “new, 
rare  and  valuable  seeds.”  A searching 
of  seed  catalogues  developed  that  one 
variety  of  parsnip,  two  of  lettuce, 
three  of  turnip,  one  of  tomato,  one  of 
onion  and  two  of  radish  had  been  cat- 
alogued as  long  ago  as  1879.  One  of 
lettuce,  one  of  tomato,  and  one  musk- 
melon  came  into  use  in  1884.  Five 
other  varieties  of  lettuce  were  intro- 
duced between  1876  and  1890.  The 
newest  variety  of  seed  was  an  onion 
first  introduced  in  1899,  while  the 
oldest  was  traced  back  thirty  years, 
and  its  first  introduction  is  lost  in 
antiquity.  Not  one  variety  was  found 
that  was  either  "new,”  "rare”  or 
“valuable.”  Most  of  them  had  long 
since  been  abandoned  by  dealers  to 
give  place  for  improved  varieties. 

Farmers’  organizations  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  taking  active  and 
decisive  steps  to  express  their  disap- 
proval of  this  farce  of  pretending  to 
favor  the  agricultural  class  by  dis- 
tributing common  varieties  of  garden 
seeds.  Farmers  would  welcome  the 
introduction  of  new  and  rare  seeds, 
that  they  might  improve  their  own 
productions,  but  they  look  upon  this 
attempt  of  Congress  to  palm  off  on 
them  vareities  that  hae  been  discard- 
ed for  a score  or  more  of  years,  as 
new,  as  an  insult  to  their  intelligence. 

^ ^ ^ 

Shall  We  Raise  Wood  or  Fruit  in  the 
Orchard  ? 


The  progress  of  orchard  work  was 
sketched  and  reference  made  to  the 
somewhat  onesided  literature  avail- 
able on  orchard  work.  Clean  culture 
in  the  orchard  supplemented  by  cover 
crops  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  is  coming  into  more  general 
use.  The  effect  of  the  clean  culture 
is  to  render  the  soil  nitrogen  avail- 
able more  rapidly  than  the  mineral 
ingredients.  Hence  the  tendency  of 
trees  to  make  too  much  growth  of 
wood  and  foliage  and  to  come  into 
bearing  late.  Where  leguminous  crops 
are  used  for  cover  this  effect  is  even 


NOW  IS  JUST  THE  TIME  TO  BUY 
THAT  NEW  BUGGY 


In  the  Fall  of  the  year,  after  the  hard  Sum- 
mer’s work  is  over,  the  weather  settled,  and  the 
rc-ads  are  usually  good,  it’s  a fine  time  to  have  a 
new  buggy. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  the  cele- 
brated Split  Hickory  vehicles,  say  that  you  will 
be  surprised  to  know  what  a splendid  Fall  busi- 
ness they  have  on  their  made-to-order  Split 
Hickory  vehicles. 


They  say  that  a few  years  ago  they  did  i 
receive  many  Fall  orders,  but  that  now  peo 
have  commenced  to  realize  that  the  Fall  of  i 
year  is  a fine  time  to  get  in  their  new  buggy, 
account  of  the  good  roads,  and  the  fact  tl 
people  seem  to  use  buggies  later  in  the  seas 
than  they  used  to. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Manufacturing  Compa 
is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  high-gra 
vehicles  in  the  country,  and  they  sell  the  prod 
of  their  entire  factories  direct  to  users  by  m 
They  issue  a fine  catalogue,  and  their  prices 
vehicles,  quality  considered,  are  very  low. 

If  you  think  you  would  like  to  have  a nice  n 
buggy  this  Fall,  why  not  write  to  the  O 
Carriage  Manufacturing  Company  now,  and  ; 
their  free  catalogue  at  once?  If  you  have  ne1 
seen  it,  you  will  be  surprised  to  know  what  a f 
buggy  book  this  concern  issues,  how  reasona 
their  prices  are,  and  how  liberal  their  methc 
of  doing  business.  Their  address  is  the  OH 
CARRIAGE  MFG.  COMPANY,  Station  46 
Cincinnati,  O. 


STEEL 

WHEELS 


with  wide  tires  double  the  u 
fulness  of  the  farm  wag. 
We  furnish  them  any  size 
fit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than 

pairing  old  wheels.  Catalogue  fr 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Box  6 A.  Quincy.  I 


more  marked.  The  growth  of  legumes 
or  weeds  at  the  time  the  fruit  is  mak- 
ing its  most  rapid  growth  deprives  the 
tree  of  needed  minerals  at  the  most 
critical  time. 

The  whole  tendency  of  the  methods 
of  orchard  management  most  fre- 
quently advocated  is  to  furnish  nitro- 
gen in  excess  of  the  proper  amounts 
of  minerals.  Ordinary  fruit  trees  re- 
quire plant  food  in  the  following  pro- 


portions: 

Nitrogen  100 

Phosphoric  acid  27 

Potash  114 


Different  kinds  of  fruit  require 
about  the  same  proportions  but  re- 
quire different  quantities  per  acre. 

The  peach  requires  the  most,  more 
than  double  the  amount  required  by 
pears  and  plums.  The  apple  and 
quinces  require  about  two-thirds  as 
much  as  peaches. 

To  supply  the  plant  food  for  an 
acre  of  apples  requires  51  pounds 
nitrogen,  14  pounds  phosphoric  acid, 
and  65  pounds  potash.  Most  of  the 
nitrogen  is  and  should  be  derived 
from  crops  plowed  under.  If  trees 
are  not  of  good  color  a dressing  of 
100  to  200  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate 
of  soda  will  restore  them. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  orcharding 
is  continuous  cropping  of  the  most 
radical  class,  it  is  necessary  to  not 
only  furnish  plant  food  but  to  furnish 
the  right  kinds  at  the  right  time.  This 
cannot  be  done  by  farmyard  manure 
alone,  for  it  carries  too  much  nitro- 
gen in  proportion  to  its  minerals  and 
the  minerals  in  manure  are  too  slow- 
ly available. 

Hence  in  the  most  successful  and 
most  profitable  orchard  work,  large 
quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  are  used.  Usually  more  phos- 
phoric acid  is  used  than  the  trees  ac- 
tually take  up.  But  until  the  ground 
is  well  supplied  with  phosphates  it 
is  well  to  use  a small  excess  so  that 
there  may  be  plenty  ready  at  hand 
during  the  best  part  of  the  growing 
season.  100  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
or  55  founds  of  steamed  bone  would 
furnish  the  phosphoric  acid  for  an 
acre  of  apples.  Double  these  amounts 
are  generally  used,  especially  on  clays 
where  the  soil  supply  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  very  limited. 

The  soil’s  content  of  potash  varies 
widely,  but  under  the  usual  condi- 
tions of  producing  orchards  there  are 
few  cases  where  the  very  small 
amount  of  really  available  soil  potash 
is  not  pretty  well  used  up  before  the 
trees  should  be  in  full  bearing;  110 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  will  sup- 
ply the  potash  for  an  acre  of  apples 
for  one  year. 

While  there  is  doubtless  much  dif- 
ference between  varieties  in  the  mat- 
ter of  intermittent  yielding,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  proper  feeding 
of  orchards  will  give  annual  crops  and 
while  the  crops  in  off  years  may  not 
be  as  great  as  in  fat  years,  the  in- 
creased price  in  the  off  year  is  such 
as  to  make  the  properly  fed  and  tend- 
ed orchard  a source  of  steady  annual 
Income. 

There  are  always  a lot  of  people 
wTho  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  fer- 
tilize any  crop.  We  are  not  now 
considering  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
but  whether  it  will  pay. 

Trees  need  a good  supply  of  avail- 
able food  during  a comparatively 
small  part  of  the  year.  By  using  the 
right  amounts  and  right  kinds  we 
may  expect  better  fruit,  on  trees  that 
come  into  bearing  earlier,  bear  more 
steadily  and  live  longer.  If  we  ex- 
pect to  get  the  most  profit  out  of  the 
outlay  for  cultivation  and  spraying,  we 
must  feed  the  trees.  You  can't  get 
the  most  work  out  of  a man  by  tick- 
ling his  toes  and  giving  him  shower 
baths.  He  needs  some  food,  and  so 
does  a tree. — H.  A.  Huston,  before 
Marion  County  (Ind.)  Horticultural 
Society. 

Prof.  Hansen  Again  in  Europe. 

The  Minnesota  Horticulturist  says 
that  Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen  of  the  South 
Dakota  Experiment  Station  is  again 
in  Europe  to  collect  hardy  fruits,  and 
incidentally  anything  else  which 
seems  to  promise  to  do  well  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  country.  This 
is  Prof.  Hansen’s  third  trip  for  this 
purpose,  and  through  his  efforts  much 
good  has  been  accomplished.  Pro€. 
Hansen,  by  the  way,  is  probably  do- 
ing more  than  any  other  one  person 
to  produce  fruits  which  shall  be 
hardy  and  successful  in  the  northern 
states,  and  from  the  results  of  his 
labor  many  desirable  varieties  will  be 
disseminated  later.  Prof.  Hansen  is 
expected  to  return  late  this  fall. 


Never  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  has  there  been  so  much 
money  made  in  so  short  a time  as  in  Nevada,  which  it  is  estimated,  has 
produced  over  $982,000,000.00.  Think  of  itl  Almost  a billion  dollars,  and 
every  day  and  month  adds  fabulous  sums  to  this  great  total.  And  yet  it 
is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  mining  industry  in  this  region  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  Vast  stores  of  wealth  remain  untouched  and  the  opportunities  for 
profitable  investment  are  greater  than  ever  before. 

No  matter  how  large  or  small  your  income  is,  even  if  your  savings  are 
only  a few  dollars  a month,  if  you  want  to  be  independent,  if  you  want  to 
guard  against  a rainy  day  or  make  big  dividends  and  big  profits  that 
should  make  you  wealthy,  you  should  invest  your  money  in  this  great 
Eldorado  and  do  it  now. 

We  do  not  believe  that  you  will  ever  have  a better  opportunity  to  make 
a large  fortune  from  a small  beginning  than  right  now  in  the  stock  of 


The  Nevada  Star  Mining  Co. 

AT  10  CENTS  PER  SHARE 

Par  Value  $1.00,  fully  paid  and  non-assessable. 

It  Is  our  business  to  kuow  a good  investment.  Those  wbo  have  followed 
our  advice  have  made  money.  We  recommeuded  Mohawk  at  50c.  It  has 
sold  siuee  at  $4..*>0.  Those  who  bought  Silver  l’iek  on  our  advice  doubled 
their  money  in  less  than  tit)  days.  Another  stoek  we  recommended  ndvnueed 
100  per  cent  in  less  than  :tO  days.  We  now  recommend  Nevada  Star  at  IOc. 
Buy  it.  uud  buy  nil  you  can  afford  to  carry.  VVe  have  carefully  investigated 
this  anti  we  want  to  tell  you  frankly  that  iu  our  judgmest,  and  in  that  of 
other  mining  experts,  this  is  the  most  remarkable  opport unit y in  yeurs,  to 
invest  n small  sum  or  11  large  one  with  every  indication  of  big  profits  and 
dividends  within  u reasonable  time. 

This  Company  owns  outright,  free  and  clear  from  all  debt,  not  one.  but 
a group  of  five  rich  mining  properties.  The  property  is  in  the  same  min- 
eral section  as  the  famous  Tuscarora  camp,  with  its  record  of  $40,000,000.00. 
It  is  only  22  miles  from  Railroad  Districts  with  a record  of  $10,000,000.00. 
Mineral  Hill  is  50  miles  south  and  has  produced  $6,000,000.00  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  Nevada  Star  property  is  said  to  be  a fac  similie  of  the  Eureka 
district,  90  miles  south,  with  a record  of  $95.000,0o0.00.  A large  amount  of 
work  has  been  done  sinking  prospect  shafts,  cross  cuts,  etc.,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  shipment  of  ore  should  begin  within  a short 
time. 

You  should  therefore  net  at  once,  ns  the  stock  will  then  advnnce  not 
less  than  20  per  cent  over  the  present  price.  The  advance  may  come  sooner 
and  probably  without  notice. 

Mining  is  a Paying  Business 

Consider  the  enormous  profits  made  on  an  investment  of  $100  in  mining 
stocks  in  a few  years  and  compare  it  with  the  average  4 to  6 per  cent  in- 
vestment. The  following  statements  have  appeared  as  items  of  news  in 
a number  of  reliable  journals: 

“$100.00  invested  in  Red  Top  in  May,  1904,  is  now  worth  $7,500.00.” 

“$100.00  invested  in  Tonopah  Mining  when  it  was  first  offered  is  now 
worth  $5,625.00.” 

“1,000  shares  of  Mohawk  in  November.  1905.  cost  $140.00.  Now  worth 
$3,800.00.” 

“$100.00  invested  in  Goldfield  Mining  in  1903  is  now  worth  $62,000.00.” 

“$100.00  invested  in  the  Florence  in  November,  1903,  is  now  worth 
$30,000.00.” 

“$100.00  bought  1,000  shares  of  Kendall  in  1905,  which  is  now  worth 
$620.00.” 

“Tonopah  Extension  sold  at  10  cents  per  share  in  November,  1902. 
$100. 00  invested  then  grew  to  $11,000.00  in  February.  1906.  The  increase  in 
the  price  represented  a profit  of  over  10,000  per  cent  or  more  than  2,500 
per  cent  per  year.” 

Remember,  all  of  the  above  are  Nevada  stocks  and  they  are  only  a few 
of  the  many  mines  in  Nevada,  vhe  Nevada  Star  looks  good  enough  to  us 
to  equal  the  best  of  them.  Development  work  already  done  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve it  will  become  one  of  Nevada's  greatest  mines,  in  fact  we  believe  it 
will  prove  a wonder,  a bonanza. 

ESTIMATED  PROFITS 

Ore  taken  at  random  from  this  property  shows  assay  values  ranging 
from  $20.00  to  $90.00  per  ton  in  gold,  lead  and  silver.  Figuring  on  an  av- 
erage value  of  $20.00  per  ton,  it  would  mean  a net  income  of  $735.00  per 
day,  on  an  output  of  100  tons  of  ore  per  day. 

Should  the  output  of  the  Company  be  increased  to  200  tons  per  day  it 
would  net  the  Company  $36,750.00  per  month,  or  $441,000.00  per  year,  suf- 
ficient to  pay  dividends  of  over  five  per  cent  per  month.  Remember,  this 
is  figured  only  on  a basis  of  $20.00  ore.  Should  it  prove  $35.00  to  $40.00 
ore,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  this  should  prove  one  of  the  great- 
est money  makers  in  the  history  of  the  state.  Stock  is  being  sold  to  raise 
money  to  develop  these  properties  into  what  we  believe  will  prove  one  of 

The  World’s  Greatest  Mines 

and  every  dollar  the  Company  receives  will  be  used  in  developing  the 
properties  so  as  to  put  them  on  a dividend  paying  basis  as  quickly  as 
possible.  . 

Stock  in  a good  mine  under  good  management  nearly  always  sells  away 
above  par  and  quite  often  many  times  its  par  value.  This  is  history  and 
can  be  proven  by  statistics  in  the  case  of  scores  of  great  mines.  Look  at 
Tonopah  Extension  that  sold  eleven  times  above  par  and  over  10.000  per 
cent  above  its  original  selling  price  of  10  cents.  Elkton  at  10  cents  per 
share  sold  later  at  $2.00  per  share. 

The  following  table  shows  profits  to  be  realized  on  stock  purchased  at 
10  cents  per  share,  which  afterwards  advances  to  par: 

$10  in  vested  now  in  100  shares  would  be  worth  $100. 

$50  Invested  now  in  500  shares  would  be  worth  $500. 

$100  invested  now  in  1,000  shares  would  we  worth  $1,000. 

$500  invested  now  in  5,000  shares  would  be  worth  $5,000. 

$1,000  invested  now  in  10,000  shares  would  be  worth  $10,000. 

One-half  as  good  would  be  good  enough — but  suppose  It  doubles, 
triples  or  quadruples,  what  then? 

Remember — The  Nevada  Star  has  no  debts,  no  bonds,  no  preferred  stoek, 
nnd  no  personal  liability.  Every  stockholder  is  on  an  equal  footing.  There 
is  no  water  or  flim  flam  here. 

OUR  GUARANTEE: 

Do  not  hesitate  to  order  all  the  stock  you  can  carry.  The  present  allot- 
ment is  going  rapidly  and  will  soon  be  exhausted.  Better  send  your  order 
now.  Upon  investigation  and  within  30  days  if  you  find  we  have  made  any 
misrepresentation,  whatever,  we  will  refund  your  money  without  question 
or  argument. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Act 

This  stock  must  advance  very  soon.  The  present  price  is  too  low  by 
more  than  one-half.  Offered  on  the  usual  basis,  the  price  should  now  be 
25  cents  per  share  instead  of  10  cents.  If  you  secure  stock  at  the  present 
price,  you  must  act  at  once.  Buy  now,  and  buy  all  you  can,  if  you  want  to 
make  good,  big  money.  Installment  payments  if  desired.  Write  for  pros- 
pectus. Don’t  wait.  Booklet.  “How  to  Judge  Investments,”  free.  Address 

Union  Security  Co.,  534  Gaff  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
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Fall  Delivery  o!  Fruit  Trees. 

Interviews  with  nurserymen  de- 
velop the  fact  that  the  delivery  of 
trees  this  fall  is  unusually  heavy,  the 
present  season  having  been  very  fa- 
vorable for  fall  planting.  Many  de- 
liveries are  now  being  made,  and  the 
following  press  bulletin  from  the  Ok- 
lahoma Experiment  Station  will  be 
found  timely: 

The  nurseries  will  soon  begin  their 
fall  deliveries  and  the  farmers  should 
be  prompt  to  receive  their  trees.  The 
tre~s  should  be  unpacked  and  inspect- 
ed before  they  are  accepted.  This 
little  business  precaution  will  often 
save  trouble. 

“The  trees  should  be  thoroughly 
protected  while  being  hauled  home 
and  should  there  be  unpacked  and 
heeled  in  in  good  condition.  To  do 
this  dig  a trench  about  a foot  deep 
and  fifteen  inches  wide.  Stand  the 
trees  in  this  ditch  and  fill  in  about 
the  roots  well  with  soil.  Work  the 
soil  in  well  about  the  roots  of  the 
trees  and  wet  down  thoroughly. 

"The  planting  may  be  done  in  the 
fall,  winter,  or  spring,  if  the  soil  is  in 
good  condition.  There  is  little  differ- 
ence in  the  results  of  fall  and  spring 
planting  If  the  land  is  in  good  condi- 
tion to  receive  the  trees  and  the  work 
of  planting  is  well  done.  If  the  land 
is  In  good  condition  In  the  fall  the 
trees  should  be  planted  at  once,  but 
if  the  soil  is  not  in  good  condition  the 
planting  should  be  delayed  until  the 
land  can  be  well  prepared. 

“The  land  should  be  in  good  tilth 
and  should  contain  a good  supply  of 
moisture.  All  weeds,  grass  and  other 
plan's  that  have  grown  on  the  land 
during  the  past  summer  should  be 
turned  under.  It  is  important  that  a 
good  soil  bed  be  prepared  by  deep 
plowing.  The  trees  will  draw  most 
of  their  nourishment  from  the  soil  bed 
prepared  by  the  plow  and  this  bed 
cannot  be  deepened  after  the  trees 
are  planted. 

"In  transplanting,  the  trees  should 
be  set  the  same  depth  or  a little 
deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  nur- 
sery row.  The  roots  should  be  spread 
in  their  natural  position  and  the 
damp  soil  pressed  firmly  about  the 
roots  and  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  shake  the  tree  while  the 
soil  is  being  thrown  in  around  it  to 
make  sure  that  there  are  no  open 
spaces  about  the  roots.  It  requires 
but  a little  more  time  to  work  the  soil 
in  well  around  the  roots  and  yet  this 
very  important  point  is  frequently 
neglected  and  causes  the  death  of  the 
trees. 

“The  roots  are  unavoidably  pruned 
when  the  trees  are  dug  and  usually 
require  no  further  attention  in  that 
direction.  The  tops  should  be  cut 
back  when  the  trees  are  set  or  soon 
after  that  time.  A good  rule  Is  to  cut 
away  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of 
the  last  season’s  growth.  If  the  trees 
are  as  large  as  four  inches  in  diameter 
it  Is  a good  plan  to  cut  away  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  two  year’s 
growth. 

“Trees  set  In  the  orchard  in  the  fall 
should  be  well  protected  from  rab- 
bits during  the  winter. 

“The  new  settlers  in  Oklahoma  are 
usually  anxious  to  learn  whether  the 
northern  or  southern  grown  trees 
should  be  selected  for  setting  in  Ok- 
lahoma. The  experience  of  tree 
planters  indicates  that  there  is  little 
difference  In  the  trees  grown  In  the 
North  and  South  and  the  home  grown 
trees.  The  tree  that  has  been  best 
grown  and  is  best  packed  for  ship- 
1 ent  is  the  one  that  should  be  ex- 
pected to  give  the  best  results  in  the 
orchard. 

“This  has  been  the  experience  of 
many  people  who  have  tested  this 
question  to  their  own  satisfaction.  It 
usually  pays  to  buy  trees  of  the  local 
nurseryman  and  secure  them  as  soon 
as  they  are  dug  from  the  nursery  row 
and  take  them  home  and  heel  them 
in  well  or  set  them  in  the  orchard  at 
once.” 

4^.  4^, 

A Great  Stove  Factory — and  a Splen- 
did Line  of  Stoves. 

While  up  In  Michigan  last  month 
the  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower  called 
to  see  Mr.  Thompson,  president  and 
manager  of  the  Kalamazoo  Stove 
Manufacturing  Co.,  at  Kalamazoo. 
This  firm  has  used  space  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower  for  a number  of  years  to  ad- 
vertise its  stoves  and  ranges,  and  we 
wanted  to  meet  the  man  at  the  head 
of  this  business. 

While  we  knew  that  this  firm  does 
an  enormous  business,  we  were  sur- 
prised at  the  extent  of  the  same.  The 
factory  Is  very  large,  and  Is  worked 


to  its  fullest  capacity.  Naturally,  most 
of  the  stoves  are  sold  within  a few 
months,  but  all  during  the  year  work- 
men are  making  stoves  and  filling  the 
warehouses,  so  that  the  demand  can 
be  met  during  the  busy  season. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  sea- 
son, Mr.  Thompson  says,  great  ware- 
houses were  full  of  stoves,  but  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  many  of  the 
lines  were  getting  low.  and  the  work- 
men had  started  to  make  this  partic- 
ular style  of  stove  again.  That  our 
readers  may  appreciate  the  extent  of 
this  business,  and  the  plans  which 
were  made  to  accommodate  the  firm’s 
customers,  we  will  say  that  more  than 
4.000  stoves  of  one  pattern  alone  were 
in  stock  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son— and  yet  the  supply  of  this  pat- 
tern is  already  running  low. 

When  one  considers  that  a great 
many  styles  are  made,  the  extent  of 
the  business  can  be  appreciated. 

This  great  business  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  manager,  Mr. 
Thompson,  who,  in  addition  to  look- 
ing after  the  plant,  is  also  mayor  of 
Kalamazoo  and  helps  regulate  the  city 
at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Thompson  has 
spent  his  life  in  this  business,  al- 
though the  present  firm  has  built  up 
its  wonderful  business  within  a few 
years.  Kalamazoo  stoves  are  found 
in  practically  every  county  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  visitor  from 
any  part  of  the  country  can  learn  of 
his  neighbors  at  home  who  have  these 
stoves  in  their  homes. 

What  is  responsible  for  the  won- 
derful success  of  the  Kalamazoo  Stove 
Company?  Simply  this:  Furnishing 

the  customers  the  very  best  of  goods 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  From 
the  very  first  Mr.  Thompson  insisted 
that  every  stove  sent  out  from  the 
factory  should  be  as  good  a stove  as 
could  be  made — and  every  stove  has 
proved  an  advertisement  for  the  firm’s 
goods.  One  customer  has  recom- 
mended the  stoves  to  another,  and  an 
endless  chain  has  started. 

This  season's  business  is  the  best  in 
the  history  of  the  business,  and  Mr. 
Thompson  says  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  this  will  continue  during 
the  entire  winter.  All  kinds  of  stoves 
are  in  demand,  and  every  need  can 
be  supplied. 

The  catalogue  of  this  firm  is  very 
comprehensive,  and  describes  every 
pattern  of  stove  made  by  the  Kala- 
mazoo Company.  We  would  suggest 
that  all  our  readers  send  for  one  of 
these  catalogues,  for  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  money  can 
be  saved — and  you  can  feel  perfectly 
safe  in  ordering  anything  from  the 
catalogue,  for  every  article  is  guaran- 
teed exactly  as  represented.  Mr. 
Thompson  guarantees  this,  and  his 
guarantee  is  as  good  as  gold.  Write 
today  for  the  catalogue,  asking  for 
Catalogue  No.  135,  which  describes 
the  entire  line  made  by  the  Kalamazoo 
Company. 

Apple  Day  In  Chicago. 

Apple  Day — October  16 — was  ob- 
served in  Chicago  this  year,  and  in  a 
most  effective  way.  The  Chicago 
Journal  furnished  wagons  to  collect 
apples  from  among  the  different  com- 
mission firms,  and  the  latter  donated 
quantities  of  apples  which  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  institu- 
tions for  homeless  and  destitute  chil- 
dren In  the  city.  The  children  who 
received  the  fruit  are  now  thoroughly 
convinced  that  Apple  Day  should 
come  more  frequently — say  once  every 
twenty-four  hours. 

In  Boston,  too,  a similar  provision 
was  made  to  supply  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  apples  to  the  different  insti- 
tutions, and  in  this  way  the  eating  of 
apples  was  popularized. 

Where  this  work  is  needed  chiefly, 
however,  is  among  the  great  middle 
class  of  people,  many  of  whom  do  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  apples  as 
food.  The  writer  of  these  notes  was 
away  from  home  on  Apple  Day.  but 
he  not  only  called  for  apples  at  every 
meal  at  the  hotel,  but  he  carried  ap- 
ples to  all  the  persons  called  upon 
in  the  course  of  a day’s  business.  He 
reminded  everyone  of  the  fact  that  It 
was  Apple  Day.  and  urged  them  to  eat 
more  of  this  wholesome  fruit. 

«£ti 

J.  W.  Butterfield,  Topeka,  Kan., 
reports  that  his  four-year-old  apple 
trees  down  in  the  newer  section  of 
Oklahoma  are  bearing  this  year. 
That  section  seems  well  adapted  to 
fruit  culture,  and  Mr.  Butterfield  re- 
ports that  some  large  orchards  are 
being  planted. 


No  More 
Cold  Rooms 

If  you  only  knew  how  much  comfort 
can  be  derived  from  a PERFECTION 
Oil  Heater — how  simple  and  economical 
its  operation,  yon  would  not  be  without 
it  another  day. 

You  can  quickly  make  warm  and  cozy 
any  cold  room  or  hallway — no  matter  in 
what  part  of  the  house.  You  can  heat 
water,  and  do  many  other  things  with  the 

PERFECTION 

Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

Turn  the  wick  as  high  or  low  as  you  can — there’s  no  danger. 
Carry  heater  from  room  to  room.  All  parts  easily  cleaned.  Give9 
intense  heat  without  smoke  or  smell  because  equipped  with  smoke- 
less device. 

Made  in  two  finishes — nickel  and  japan.  Brass  oil  fount  beauti- 
fully embossed.  Holds  4 quarts  of  oil  and  burns  9 r==t 

hours.  Every  heater  warranted.  If  you  cannot  get  / |\ 

heater  or  information  from  your  dealer,  write  to  u‘ 

nearest  agency  for  descriptive  circular. 


Lamp 


THE  if  V T cannot  be 

equalled  for 
its  bright 
and  stea-ly  light,  simple  con- 
struction and  absolute  safety. 
Equipped  with  latest  improved  burner.  Made  of 
brass  throughout  and  nickel  plated.  An  ornament  to 
any  room  whether  library, dining-room,  parlor  or  bed- 
room. Every  lamp  warranted.  Write  to  nearest 
agency  if  not  at  your  dealer’s. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


Ranges 

$8.40  and  up 

Oak  Heaters 

$2.90  and  up 


I PENT  SPENT  FOR  A 
UEIl  I POSTAL  CARD 

Will  Deliver  to  A V 11 IV £ Catalogue 
Your  Door  Our  V | U V h Showing 


A COMPLETE  LINE  OF  STOVES  AND  RANGES 

At  a saving  of  from  25  to  50%  from  the  price  asked  by  others* 


|)n  Nnf  Fail  to  send  for  our  catalog  before  buy- 
1VU  II Ul  I dll  ing  your  etove  or  range  as  the  sav- 
ing will  more  than  puy  you,  besides  you  will  get  the 
latest  up-to  d&t-*  patterns  with  all  the  latest  Improve- 
ments by  buying  your  stoves  and  ranges  direct  from  us. 

Ynn  Rim  Nn  Diet  in  l,u-vi,*&  frora  us  as  we 

I UU  ItUII  liU  ttlol\  guaronteesafedelivery  and 
we  will  replace  any  stove  that  does  not  prove  entirely 
satisfactory.  Take  one  of  our  Stoves  or  Ranges  into 
your  home  and  at  the  end  of  Thirty  Days.  If  you  do 
not  find  It  according  to  description  and  all  that  we 
Halm,  return  It  to  us  and  get  your  money  back. 


We  give  Advertising  Coupons  redeemable  in  mer 
chandlse  for  five  times  the  face  value  of  your 
freight  or  express  receipts.  Read  our  unique  plan 
which  Is  tullv  exp.ained  In  our  Catalog  No.  67. 

Truly  something’  for  nothine. 


ALBAUGH  BROS..  DOVER  & CO. 

°EPT.AijUo  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


mm 


illOsll 

J 

Cook  Stoves 

$4.25  and  up 

Air  Tight  Heaters 

60  cts  and  up 

San  Francisco 

Imperishable 

A beautifully  illustrated  booklet  on  application 

California 

for  Opportunities 

San  Joaquin  Valley — Coast  Line 
Sacramento  Valley 
and  Techachapi  booklets 
will  tell  you. 

Or  ask  agents 

Southern  Pacific 
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THE  FTCTTTT-OTCOWETC.  ST.  JOSEPH, 


MISSOURI 


Monthly 

Twenty 


APPLE 

BARRELS 

Staves,  Heading,  Hoops,  Liners,  etc., 
in  straight  or  matched  car  lots.  De- 
livered anywhere.  Get  our  prices  be- 
fore buying.  i 


Ozark  Cooperage  & Lumber 
Company 

FRISCO  BLDG  , ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


CIDER  KEGS  anZ 
CASKS 


We  make  a specialty  of  these,  and  can  fur- 
nish any  size,  from  5 to  5o  trillions.  If  vnti 
want  to  make  elder  or  vinegar,  you  should 
write  at  oin-e  for  prices. 

J.  A.  SCI  I KOKH  & CO..  ST.  JOSKPIl.  MO. 


Catalpas 
Black  Locust 

Tulip  Poplar.  Sweet  Gum,  Black.  White 
and  Japan  Walnuts,  Witch  Hazel,  Silver 
Maple.  White  Rim.  Mulberry,  Althea, 
Calycant  hus.  Yucca  ami  a large  slock 
of  Forest  Tree  and  Shrub  seeds  and 
seedlings  for  nurserymen,  parks  and 
private  ground*. 

Forest  Nursery  and  Seed  Co. 

MrlllMIVII.I.K,  TK1VN. 

Vincennes 

Nurseries 

220  Acres 

VINCENNES,  1ND. 

Offer  for  Fall  of  1906,  car  lots  or 
less:  Cherry.  1 and  2 year:  Pear, 

standard,  1 and  2 year;  Plum,  1 
and  2 year;  Apple.  2 and  3 year; 
Peach,  1 year.  Carolina  Poplar 
and  other  Shade  Trees,  Roses, 
Shrubs  and  Small  Fruits. 


Tecumseh  Nurseries 

Tecumseh  trees  are  ^mous  wherever  planted, 
and  they  are  planted  everywhere,  from  M-iliie  to 
Colorado^  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf.  Try 
them.  Catalogue  free. 

TECUMSEH  NURSERIES 

CEDARVILLE,  OHIO 


Black  Hawk 
m i GRIST  MILL  I 

Trrf . * A hand  mill  for  country,  vil- 

Kb’jW  lage  and  city  housekeepers. 

Fresh  corn  meal,  graham,  rye 
flour,  etc.  Fast,  easy  grinder  made  to  last. 

Weight  17  lbs.  $3.00.  EPA?D.SS 

Soon  pays  for  Itself.  You’ll  find  a dozen  uses  I 
for  it.  Grinds  corn,  wheat,  rye,  rice,  spices,  i 
coffee,  etc.  fine  or 
coaise.  Just  the 
thi  qc  for  cracking 
grain  for  poultry. 
Black  Hawk  book  FREE* 

A.  H.  PATCH, 

Mfr.  of  Hand  Mills  and  Coro  Shelter* 
exclusively,  Aeents  Wanted. 

Clarksville,  Tennessee. 


rilLISON  EiMIlNE 

(PCn  A Boy  or  Girl  can  run  it  Send  tor  catalogue 

VOU  ^5====7?=?s^  GOES  LIRE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY 
SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 


44  k.rfc  Mre.l 


urn,  <fep 

GILSON  MFG.  CO. 
Port  Washington 
Wisconsin 


Feedl  ^ I Jl  J®2.  Galvanized 
|VlU  Grinder.  I 0 14  Steel  Wind  I 

We  manufacture  all  sizes 
styles.  It  will 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate. Write 
for  catalog  and 
price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

J Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Prepuring  for  Planting  Strawberries. 

Doubtless  every  reader  of  The 
Strawberry  has  decided  upon  the  loca- 
tion of  his  field  for  setting  plants  In 
the  season  of  1907.  The  land  may 
have  been  in  potatoes  or  vegetables 
this  season,  or  it  may  have  been  in 
corn  or  wheat,  or  in  clover.  If  the 
ground  has  been  in  a cultivated  crop 
this  season,  it  will  be  a good  plan  to 
break  up  the  ground  and  sow  five 
pecks  or  rye  to  the  acre,  giving  it  a 
light  dressing  of  manure  during  the 
winter  months.  In  the  spring  replow 
this  ground  and  thoroughly  mix  ma- 
nure with  the  soil  by  harrowing  or 
disking  before  setting  the  plants.  If 
it  is  clover  sod,  turn  the  sod  under 
this  fall  and  cover  with  manure;  then 
in  the  spring  go  over  the  surface  with 
the  disc,  mixing  the  soil  and  manure 
thoroughly  together.  By  using  the 
disc  instead  of  the  breaking  plow  the 
sod  will  be  kept  on  the  under  side, 
where  it  will  not  be  in  the  way  in  cul- 
tivating the  strawberry  plants.  If  you 
are  growing  cowpeas,  you  should  turn 
them  under  also  this  fall,  replowing 
in  the  spring  as  directed  above.  The 
cowpeas,  when  returned  to  the  surface 
by  the  replowing  in  the  spring,  come 
into  contact  with  the  air,  and  quickly 
decompose,  filling  the  soil  with  rich 
vegetable  mold. — The  Strawberry. 

^ 

Ozark  Ben  Davis  Apples  in  Europe. 

A cablegram  from  Liverpool  an- 
nounces that  the  first  of  the  Ben 
Davis  apples  sent  to  Europe  from  the 
Ozark  country  sold  well.  The  price 
obtained  for  this  first  lot  was  $4.10 
per  barrel,  which  will  net  back  to  New 
York  $3.50  per  barrel,  which  will 
give  the  growers  more  than  $2.25  per 
barrel  at  the  shipping  station.  Not 
so  bad,  when  this  same  fruit  wouid 
have  sold  for  about  $1  less  had  it 
been  sold  to  local  buyers.  And  the 
profit  to  the  growers  would  have  been 
still  greater  if  the  railroads  had  made 
a fair  rate  for  getting  this  fruit  to 
the  steamers. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Western  Ben 
Davis  apples  sold  at  much  higher 
prices  than  this  same  variety  grown 
in  the  East.  In  fact,  the  only  variety 
which  has  sold  as  well  on  the  Liver- 
pool market  as  the  Western  Ben  Da\is 
has  been  strictly  fancy  Kings  from 
Canada. 

4j£  ^ 4^. 

Storage  House  for  Apples. 

Replying  to  a correspondent  who 
wanted  to  know  how  to  construct  a 
house  for  storing  apples,  The  Country 
Gentleman  gives  the  following  advice: 

“A  house  for  storing  apples  should 
b'  made  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possi- 
ble. Set  the  sills  in  mortar,  and  do 
it  well.  Let  the  floor  be  double,  with 
sheathing  paper  between  the  two 
thicknesses  of  boards.  Double-board 
the  outside  and  use  paper  between. 
Ceil  up  on  the  inside,  filling  in  be- 
tween with  sawdust.  Do  not  put  in 
any  windows  unless  they  are  covered 
with  tight  shutters.  Should  the 
weather  at  any  time  be  warm,  open 
the  doors  and  windows  at  night,  and 
close  tightly  in  the  morning.  The 
main  secret  of  keeping  apples  is  an 
even  temperature,  as  near  the  freez- 
ing point  as  possible,  not  below  it: 
keep  them  dry,  and  do  not  permit  cir- 
culation of  air.” 

^ >S& 

Notes. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  at  Boonville,  December  4 to  6. 

Michigan  celery-growers  lost  severe- 
ly from  the  storm  which  swept  that 
state  the  11th  of  October,  but  the  loss 
was  not  nearly  so  great  as  was  at  first 
claimed. 

Potatoes  will  be  higher,  it  is  be- 
lieved, on  account  of  a good  many 
of  the  tubers  having  been  damaged 
by  last  month’s  blizzard.  In  many 
parts  of  Missouri  potatoes  are  now 
selling  at  higher  prices  than  apples. 

Now  is  a mighty  good  time  to  re- 
new your  subscription,  so  Brother 
Jonathan  can  properly  enjoy  Thanks- 
giving. Remember  you  can  send  one 
new  subscription  and  your  own  re- 
newal, both  for  $1. 

An  apple-grower  at  Hood  River, 
Ore.,  claims  the  medal  for  thorough 
and  effective  spraying.  He  picked  133 
boxes  of  Gravenstein  apples  and  found 
only  one  wormy  apple  in  the  entire 
lot.  How’s  that  for  good  spraying? 

It  would  be  a shame  to  let  a man 
with  eight  subscriptions  to  his  credit 
win  a cash  prize  of  $36  in  our  sub- 
scription contest.  Yet  that’s  the  way 


the  count  stands  now.  Get  up  a club 
among  your  neighbors,  and  send  in 
the  names. 

M.  J.  Rhue,  Troy,  Kan.,  told  The 
Fruit-Grower  the  other  day  that  while 
prices  for  apples  are  not  as  large  as 
he  could  desire,  his  Jonathans  had 
netted  him  $117  per  acre. 

William  Brown,  Lawrence,  Kan., 
sold  $200  worth  of  Loudon  raspber- 
ries, and  $18  worth  of  plants  from 
half  an  acre,  last  spring.  How’s  that 
for  a yield? 

Were  there  ever  so  many  Ben  Davis 
apples,  in  proportion  to  other  varie- 
ties, as  there  are  this  year?  If  this 
crop  of  Bens  can  be  marketed  profit- 
ably, then  we  need  never  talk  too 
many  Ben  Davis  again. 

Every  person  who  sent  as  many  as 
six  names  in  our  last  subscription  con- 
test won  a cash  prize.  It  looks  now 
as  though  the  same  will  hold  good  in 
the  contest  which  closes  December  15. 
Get  up  a club  among  your  neighbors, 
and  you  will  likely  get  one  of  the  cash 
prizes.  Will  you  start  at  this  work 
now  ? 

Nurserymen  complain  that  the  scar- 
city of  labor  has  seriously  interfered 
with  the  delivery  of  trees  this  fall. 
One  nurseryman  recently  told  us  he 
was  working  his  force  every  night 
until  10  o’clock,  and  even  then  would 
hardly  be  able  to  get  his  trees  to  his 
customers  this  fall.  One  Iowa  nur- 
seryman is  using  girls  in  handling  his 
trees  and  plants. 

An  exchange  complains  of  the 
cheap,  adulterated  “soft  drinks”  sold 
at  the  state  and  district  fairs.  And 
we  want  to  join  our  protest,  also. 
These  drinks  usually  consist  of  lem- 
onade made  largely  from  acids,  so- 
called  “orange  cider”  and  stuff  of 
that  kind.  Why  not  bar  out  ail  these 
drinks,  and  allow  only  pure  drinks  to 
be  sold,  such  as  fresh  apple  juice, 
pure  unfermented  grape  juice,  but- 
ter milk,  pure  lemonade,  etc.?  In 
this  year  of  an  abundant  apple  crop, 
we  might  get  along  with  only  two 
kinds  of  drinks — pure  water  and 
fresh  apple  juice. 

% % % 

The  IMano  and  Organ  Man. 

We  call  attention  of  all  our  subscribers 
to  the  large  advertisement  of  J.  B.  Thiery, 
the  piano  and  organ  man.  on  another  page 
in  this  issue.  This  man  conducts  a remark- 
able business — shipping  his  beautiful  pianos 
and  organs  to  hundreds  of  homes  in  every 


nook  and  corner  of  the  country.  Scores  of 
our  subscribers  have  purchased  their  instru- 
ments direct  from  him.  and  we  have  yet  to 
hear  of  any  dissatisfaction  from  any  home 
dealing  wilh  him.  We  have  been  Informed 
by  Mr.  Thiery  that  five  thousand  Thle’’y 
pianos  and  organs  will  be  sold  by  him  dur- 
ing this  fall  and  winter,  to  homes  in  the 
West  and  Middle  West  alone.  And  all  these 
instruments  will  be  shipped  out  on  30  days’ 
free  trial,  which  is  one  of  the  features  of 
his  buying  plan. 

Mr.  Thiery  has  just  completed  his  new 
piano  and  organ  catalogue.  This  book  is  a 
work  of  art,  handsomely  printed  and  con- 
tains full  page  illustrations  of  all  the  well- 
known  Thiery  pianos  and  organs.  Below  Is 
a reproduction  of  the  cover,  greatly  reduc- 
ed. The  catalogue  is  10x19  inches  In  size, 
and  all  the  illustrations  were  made  from 
photographs  and  expensive  drawings,  show- 
ing all  details. 

We  ask  all  our  readers  to  send  to  Mr. 
Thiery  for  a copy  of  this  beautiful  catalogue. 
It  will  be  gladly  mailed  to  you  with  full 
particulars  of  his  buying  plan  and  special 
offers.  Simply  cut  out  the  coupon  appear- 
ing in  his  large  advertisement  and  send  to 
him. 

it 

The  St.  Louis  Fur.  Co..  L 222  N.  Main  St., 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  who  buy  furs  direct  from 
trappers,  have  just  issued  their  Fall  Pros- 
pectus of  the  fur  season.  They  believe  that 
furs  will  be  very  much  in  demand,  espec- 
ially mink  and  coon  skins.  The  prevailing 
fashion  this  winter  is  mink  for  collarettes 
and  boas  and  the  supply  last  year  was  In- 
adequate to  the  demand  for  manufacturing 
purposes  and  therefore  many  of  the  early 
caught  skins  will  be  used  up  Immediately 
and  will  bring  high  prices.  The  coon  skins 
will  be  used  extensively  for  linings  for 
automobile  coats. 


THIS  BIG  BOO 

W3 


This  book  telle  how  email  invest- 
ments in  copper  stocks  have  thrown 
into  immense  fortunes.  It  tells 
why  Investments  in  copper  stocks 
are  sale  end  eure.  Ittelis  why  the 
greatc  t foi  tunes  of  today  are  be- 
irtr  made  in  co  per  investments. 
This  book  tells  h >w  Lawson,  Rjg- 
er«,  Clark  and  the  other  big  money 
kings  made  colo  sal  fortunes  in 
copper  stocks  and  shows  you  the 
way  to  do  thepame.  If  you  want  to 
makemoney  ina  way  that’s  tafe, 
quick  and  honorable  send  today 
for  my  free  book-  It  tells  how  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  future  inde- 
pendence, even  if  you  oan  only 
invei-tone  dollar  permonth. 

CHAS.  M.  GARDNER, 

711  Kansas  City  Life  Building, 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


13  Weeks  Free 

Or  15  Months  for  Only  $1.00 

TheKANSAS  FARMER 

The  “old  reliable”  Kansas  I’ariiH'r, 
established  in  1863,  the  best  genuine 
agricultural  weekly  paper  in  the  West. 
It  solves  the  problems  for  the  busy 
farmer.  It  helps  and  interests  every 
member  of  the  farmer’s  family.  Tt  has 
12  regular  departments.  Its  contribu- 
tors are  expert  authorities.  It  contains 
24  to  32  pages  each  week.  Sent  on 
trial  three  months  free.  Test  it.  Clip 
the  coupon  below. 


THE  KANSAS  FARMER  CO., 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

I accept  your  trial  offer  to  new 
subscribers  to  send  me  the  Kansas 
Fanner  three  months  free.  At  the 
end  of  the  three  months  I will  eith- 
er send  $1.00  for  a full  year  from 
that  date  or  write  you  to  stop  the 
paper,  and  you  are  to  make  mi 
charge  for  the  three  months’  trial. 

Name 

P.  O 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Peach,  Apples,  Plum.  Cherry  Trees; 
Raspberry.  Dewberry  and  Blackberry 
Plants.  Everything  for  the  fruit- 
grower. Catalogue  Free. 

JOHN  UGHTFOliT,  E.  C.  Station,  Chattanooga,  Tenneisea 


Sell  Me  a Song  - 1 will  jjay  MOOO.0O 

FOR  GOOD  OLD 

1HEART  SONGS 


ORITE  MELODIES 


THIS  OFFER  IS  FREE  FOR  ALL 
I am  compiling  a National  H cart  Song  Book,  and 
want  the  people  of  America  to  help  me  select  the 
best  songs  for  this  magnificent  collection.  You  can 
recall  a song  that  has  inspired  you,  a song  that  still 
lingers  and  endures.  I waul  that  song.  Strike  the 
“mystic  chord  of  memory,”  and  see  what  a llood  of 
now  half-forgotten  songs  will  be  started  along  the 
tide  of  recollection. 

I want  ten  classes  or  kinds  of  songs,  and  forty- 
nine  songs  in  each  class.  The  ten  classes  are: — 
Patriotic  and  War  Songs;  Sea  Songs  and  Chanteys; 
Lullabies  and  Child  Songs;  Dancing  Songs,  Lilts 
and  Jigs;  Plantation  Songs  and  Negro  Melodies; 
Hymns  and  Revival  Songs;  Love  Songs  of  all  Races; 
Selections  from  Operas  and  Opereltas;  Concert  Hall 
Songs  and  Ballads;  and  College,  School  and  Frater- 
nitv  Songs. 

For  the  best  song  in  each  of  the  above  ten  classes, 
I will  pav  $25.00;  for  the  second,  $15.00;  the  third, 
$10.00;  the  fourth,  Ss.oo,  and  for  the  next  best  forty- 
five  songs  in  each  class  I will  pay  $1.00  each.  Sub- 
scribing for  the  National  is  not  a condition. 

Heart  value  counts;  in  case  of  a tie,  the  awards 
will  be  divided  equallv.  We  cannot  be  responsible 
for  contributions;  stamps  should  be  enclosed  for  re- 
turn postage. 

Those  who  endorse  The  Happy  Habit  should  read 
the  National  Magazine — it’s  optimistic,  with  bright, 
sparkling  stories. 

10c.  per  copy.  3 nios.  trial,  25c.  $100  per  year. 


Use  tins  coupon  in  sending  your  subscription,  but  subscribing 
is  not  demanded  of  song  contributors. 

Joe  Chapple,  Editor 

National  Magazine,  Boston,  Mass.,  H B 19 


Dear  Sir:  For herewith,  please  send  the 

National  Magazine  to  me  for  months. 


Name. 


Street 


Town 


State.. 


Monthly  Page 
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Home  Talk 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth 
Motlierby.  Address  all  com- 
munications to  “Home  Edi- 
tor, The  Fruit-Grower.” 


The  Old-Fashioned  Thanksgiving. 

This  seems  to  be  my  opportunity 
to  make  a plea  for  an  old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  Such  a plea 
should  not  be  needed.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  there  is  danger  of  the 
good  old  holiday  being  annihilated  by 
the  customs  of  modern  society — that 
is.  it  is  difficult  to  believe  unless  one 
is  in  a position  to  judge  from  inside 
facts. 

A few  years  ago  a woman’s  maga- 
zine offered  a prize  for  the  best  menu 
for  a Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  I’ve 
been  told  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
menus  received  in  response  to  that 
offer  called  for  blue  points  on  the  half 
shell,  bouillon,  fish  cooked  in  some 
complicated  style,  and  an  elaborate 
salad — all  to  be  served  in  courses! 

Shades  of  our  grandmothers!  Who 
wants  a dinner  served  in  courses  on 
Thanksgiving  day?  Who  wants 
oysters,  or  fish,  or  soup,  of  any  sort? 
On  this  one  day  of  the  year  we  are 
supposed  to  go  back  to  the  days  of 
our  youth — at  least  in  heart;  and  what 
healthy,  normal  youngster  who  has 
had  experience  with  a real  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner,  would  care  to  waste  time 
on  bouillon,  when  he  knows  there  is 
to  be  turkey  and  cranberry  sauce — 
yes,  and  chicken  pie  and  other  sub- 
stantial things  that  are  worth  suf- 
fering for?  And  how  much  more  sat- 
isfactory it  Is  to  the  youthful  mind 
to  have  everything  placed  on  the 
table  at  the  beginning,  and  so  be  able 
to  gauge  one’s  eating  capacity,  and  de- 
cide as  to  the  wisdom  of  two  helpings 
of  turkey,  when  there  are  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pie,  to  say  nothing  of 
tarts,  to  top  off  with!  One  expects  to 
suffer  afterward.  That  is  part  of  the 
joys  of  Thanksgiving,  for  although 
the  pain  may  be  hard  to  bear,  it  does 
serve  to  remind  one  that  none  of  the 
good  things  on  that  wonderful  table 
were  left  untasted.  I never  yet  saw 
a boy  who  would  volunteer  never  to 
eat  another  Thanksgiving  dinner,  even 
though  asked  about  it  while  the  stom- 
ach-ache was  at  its  worst. 

Is  there  one  day  in  the  year  that  so 
proves  the  quality  of  the  home  as 
does  Thanksgiving  day?  The  ideal 
home  is  presided  over  by  cheerful 
parents  who,  no  matter  what  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  year,  always  man- 
age to  find  something  for  which  to 
be  thankful.  Think  of  the  good 
cheer  radiated  by  such  a host  and 
hostess  on  this  day  of  good  cheer! 
And  of  course  there  are  guests,  for 
the  ideal  home  is  known  for  its  hos- 
pitality. And  as  many  of  the  rela- 
tives as  can  be  gathered  together  are 
found  under  this  roof-tree,  for  in  the 
ideal  home  there  are  no  relatives-in- 
law  to  be  discriminated  against. 
Members  of  both  families  are  wel- 
comed. And  room  is  made  for  all 
who  come  from  a distance,  even 
though  all  the  men  must  sleep  on  the 
floor  in  one  bedroom,  and  all  the 
women  on  the  floor  of  the  other. 
And  there’s  so  much  talking  and 
laughing  that  no  one  sleeps  very 
much  anywhere.  Haven’t  you  had 
the  experience?  And  wasn’t  it  fun! 

But,  dear  me,  I’m  forgetting  the 
dinner.  The  old-fashioned  housewife 
makes  her  mincemeat  and  fruit  cake 
at  least  a week  before  Thanksgiving 
— sometimes  a month  before — for, 
when  made  right,  both  are  improved 
by  time.  Here  is  a recipe  which 
grandmother  wrote  out  for  mother, 
when  she  left  the  old  home  to  pre- 
side over  one  of  her  own: 

Mincemeat. 

Select  a neck  piece  when  buying 
beef  for  mincemeat.  Let  it  simmer 
slowly,  until  tender,  then  let  it  stand 
in  the  liquid  until  cold.  Remove  all 
bones,  gristle  and  stringy  pieces,  then 
chop  it  very  fine.  To  one  quart  of 
the  chopped  meat,  add  one  pint  of 
chopped  cranberries  and  three  pints 
of  chopped  apples.  Mix  well,  then  add 
one-fourth  of  a pound  of  chopped 
suet,  three  cupsful  of  granulated 
sugar,  one  cupful  of  brown  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  butter,  two  pounds  of 
stoned  raisins,  one  pound  of  dried 
currants,  two  cupsful  of  grape  juice 
one  teaspoonful  each  of  salt  allspice 
and  cloves,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
pepper,  two  teaspoonsful  of  cinnamon, 
and  half  a pound  of  citron,  shredded 
very  fine.  Mix  well,  and  let  boil  in  a 


large  granite  pan  for  nearly  an  hour, 
stirring  frequently. 

We  use  the  juice  of  wild  grapes  for 
our  mincemeat,  when  we  can  get  it. 
But  cider  is  more  frequently  used,  be- 
cause more  easily  obtained.  Many 
cooks  prefer  vinegar  to  either,  but  we 
do  not  like  it  at  all.  Some  like 
canned  cherries — chopped — instead  of 
cranberries.  We  like  to  use  both, 
when  we  can  get  the  cherries.  If  un- 
adulterated cooking  syrup  can  be  ob- 
tained, that  may  be  used  instead  of 
brown  sugar,  and  is  an  improvement. 
The  apples  should  be  crisp  and  tart, 
and  of  the  variety  that  do  not  be- 
come mushy  when  cooked. 

Unless  you  are  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing very  rich  pastry,  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  use  a little  more,  either 
of  butter  or  suet,  in  the  mincemeat; 
for  pastry  that  is  not  rich  will  draw 
the  butter  from  the  filling.  These  pies 
can  be  kept  for  two  or  three*  days,  in 
cold  weather,  and  heated  up  as  want- 
ed. 

Fruit  Cake. 

Take  four  eggs,  one  and  one-half 
cupful  of  brown  sugar,  one  cupful  of 
butter,  one-half  cupful  of  molasses 
and  one  cupful  of  sour  milk.  Stir  all 
together  until  smooth,  then  add  one 
teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon,  cloves 
and  allspice,  and  one  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  a tablespoonful  of  boiling 
water;  then  three  and  one-half  cups- 
ful of  flour.  Get  the  flour  in  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  putting  in 
the  soda,  and  beat  the  cake  vigorous- 
ly for  two  minutes.  Now  stir  in  one 
heaping  cupful  of  currants  that  have 
been  washed  and  rolled  in  flour,  also 
half  a cupful  of  citron  chopped  very 
fine,  and  one  cupful  of  chopped  hick- 
ory nuts.  Put  the  cake  in  the  tin,  in 
layers,  and  on  every  layer  put  a layer 
of  seeded  raisins  that  have  been 
dredged  with  flour,  pressing  them 
down  into  the  dough.  Use  one  and 
one-half  cupful  of  the  stoned  raisins 
in  this  manner.  By  so  doing,  you  get 
them  evenly  distributed,  and  none  of 
them  touch  the  tin  on  the  sides  of  the 
cake.  If  they  do,  they  are  apt  to 
burn  before  the  cake  is  done.  The 
cake  tin  should  be  lined  with  white 
paper,  well  buttered,  and  brown  pa- 
per should  be  spread  over  the  top  to 
keep  it  from  burning.  Have  the  oven 
quite  hot.  at  first,  then  let  it  gradu- 
ally become  cooler.  The  cake  should 
bake  an  hour  and  a half. 

Chicken  Pie. 

Cook  a little  lean  fresh  pork  with 
the  chicken  intended  for  chicken  pie. 
Stew  the  chicken  in  a small  quantity 
of  water,  allowing  it  to  cook  slowly 
and  for  a long  time,  so  that  the  meat 
will  almost  drop  from  the  bones.  Drop 
in  a generous  lump  of  butter  a little 
while  before  removing  the  chicken 
from  the  kettle.  Make  a rich  gravy, 
by  adding  flour  stirred  smooth  in  a 
cupful  of  rich  cream.  Make  as  much 
of  the  gravy  as  you  can,  for  you  will 
want  a part  of  it  heated  up  to  pour 
over  the  pieces  of  pie  as  it  is  served. 
Do  not  use  the  backs  or  necks  of  the 
chicken,  but  put  them  aside  for  a 
salad  for  the  next  day’s  dinner.  Such 
large  bones  make  it  very  awkward 
for  the  carver.  Bake  the  pie  In  a 
large  pan,  if  you  do  not  have  one  of 
the  great  yellow  bowls  such  as  grand- 
mother used.  Line  it  with  a very 
rich  biscuit  dough,  rolled  nearly  half 
an  inch  thick;  fill  it  with  the  chicken 
and  lean  pork,  and  a few  bits  of  but- 
ter, season  to  taste  with  pepper  and 
salt,  pour  on  the  gravy  until  It  al- 
most covers  the  chicken,  then  put  on 
the  top  crust  and  pinch  It  together  all 
around  the  edges.  If  there  are  chil- 
dren to  watch  the  operation,  cut  some 
of  the  pastry  into  strips  and  make  a 
braid  for  the  edge,  and  see  how 
pleased  they  will  be. 

You  will  find  this  pie  just  as  good 
the  next  day.  if  it  is  warmed  up  in 
the  oven;  so  don't  neglect  to  make  it 
simply  because  you  think  it  won’t  be 
eaten. 

To  this  day,  I can  recall  my  ex- 
treme disappointment  when  mother 
decided  against  chicken  pie  because 
there  would  be  so  few  to  dinner  that 
year.  It  didn't  seem  to  me  that  wt> 
could  have  a Thanksgiving  dinner 
without  chicken  pie.  and  although 
that  dinner  was  pronounced  very  fine, 
it  was  not  complete  in  my  eyes;  and 
I know  there  were  others  in  the  fam- 


FREE 


Postage  Paid,  to 
any  Reader  of 

Western  Fruitgrower 


A hundred  thousand  of  the 
beautiful  new  Thiery  Piano 
and  Organ  Books  have  just 
been  printed.  I want  every 
reader  of  this  paper  to  have 
a copy.  Simply  cut  out  the 
coupon  printed  below  and 
mail  to  me.  I will  send  the 
book  to  you  by  return  mail, 
free  and  postpaid. 

The  picture  here  >’s  a small  reproduc- 
tion of  the  book,  which  is  10x12  inches 
in  size,  and  handsomely  printed  in  colors. 

It  contains  full  particulars  of  all  my 
special  offers  and  easy  methods  of 
buying.  Gives  full  page  pictures  of 
all  the  well-known  Thiery  Pianos  and 
Organs  — drawn  and  engraved 
from  photographs.  Prints  testimonial 
letters  from  pleased  homes  all  over  the  United 
States  who  have  dealt  direct  with  me  at  factory  price 


The  Book=The  Buying  Plans=Every= 
thing  Complete,  Gladly  Mailed  Free 
to  Any  Address 


There  are  dozens  of  reasons  why  you 
should  get  my  plan  and  book  before  you  even 
think  of  getting  a Piano  or  Organ  elsewhere — 
no  matter  what  inducements  have  been  of- 
fered you.  Some  of  these  reasons  are:  — 

ONE  MONTHS  TRIAL  AND  TEST 
of  any  Thierv  Piano  or  Organ. 

Shipped  direct  to  you  with  the  positive 
guarantee  that  it  will  prove  the  finest,  the 
most  perfect  in  workmanship,  the  sweetest 
in  tone,  of  any  instrument  ever  sold  in  your 
vicinity  at  the  price  I ask  you. 

You  holding  my  written  agreement  that 
you  may  ship  back  to  me  at  your  pleasure  — 
and  at  my  EXPENSE,  if  it  doesn’t  prove 
exactly  as  I represent  to  you. 

No  strings  to  my  offers.  No  things  that 
you  don’t  understand.  No  security  asked. 

No  deposit  needed.  No  advance  money. 

A ou  simply  tell  me  to  ship  whichever 
Piano  or  Organ  you  wish — and  I will  do  so — 
the  result  is  left  for  you. 

Remember,  I supply  more  homes  with 
Pianos  and  Organs  than  any  other  man  in 
the  country  and  I guarantee  a saving  of 
$25.00  to  $50.00  on  an  Organ — and  $100.00 
or  more  on  a Piano. 

I will  give  you  all  the  credit  you  want  if 
you  do  not  wish  to  pay  cash. 

I will  give  you  over  a year  to  pay  me  for 
any  organ  you  wish  and  from  two  to  three 
years  to  pay  for  any  of  the  different  styles  of 
Thiery  Pianos. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  my  business, 
it  has  been  my  determination  to  open  up  a 
new  way  for  reliable  homes  all  over  the 
country  to  secure  instruments. 


The  above  is  a small  illustration  of 
Thiery  Organ  Style  70,  Mahogany 
or  Oak  Case,  choice  of  5 or  6 
octave  size,  larfee  Oval  Bevel 
Plate  Mirror.  Shipped  on 
30  days  test  to  any  home 
*n  the  United  States. 

Cash  or  Credit. 


A safer — easier  — more  satisfactory  way. 

To  break  away  from  agents  and  commis- 
sion men — to  keep  their  big  profits  in  your 
own  pocketbook — to  sell  direct  from  factory 
to  you  at  the  lowest  factory  prices — relieving 
every  buyer  of  a Thiery  Instrument  of  the 
uncertainty  and  dissatisfaction  that  is  sure  to 
follow  those  who  are  induced  to  invest  in 
Piano  and  Organs  made  to  sell — but  not  to 
satisfy. 

A Thiery  Piano  or  Organ  in  your  home 
means  the  limit  of  quality  and  workmanship 
at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

My  unlimited  guarantee — which  is  given 
to  ail  purchasers  - is  your  protection. 

6000  homes  all  over  the  United  States 
bought  Thiery  Instruments  last  year. 

Read  some  letters  from  these  homes. 


CAVOUR,  SO.  DAK.,  Aug.  26,  1906. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Thiery.  Dear  Sir: — We  are  highly  pleased 
with  the  Piano  ordered  from  you  on  trial.  Our  neighbors 
and  friends  like  it  very  much.  The  finish  is  perfect. 
One  of  our  near  neighbors  have  a new  Piano  they  bought 
here,  but  it  is  nowhere  near  as  pretty  or  nicely  finished 
as  ours.  We  consider  ours  much  superior  and  we’re  glad 
we  ordered  from  you.  WE  ALSO  FIGURE  WE  SAVED 
OURSELVES  $150.00  BY  DEALING  WITH  YOU. 

Resp.,  M-s.  MIXXETTA  MEDBERY. 

WAUBAUNSEE,  KAN.,  May,  12.  1906. 
We  have  just  received  the  handsome  organ  with  stool 
and  book.  Much  pleased  with  it.  Gives  us  entire 
satisfaction.  Comes  up  to  yourclaimsin  every  particular. 
Wishing  you  continued  success,  I remain, 

MRS.  J.  S.  RHODEMAN. 

CECIL,  NO.  DAK.,  July  17.  1906. 

I got  the  Piano  a week  ago  today  and  it  is  certainly  < 
beautiful  instrument.  Everybody  who  has  seen  and 
played  on  it  says  it  is  the  best  theyever  saw.  I am  sure 

there  isn't  another  piano  in  this  vicinity  that  can  come 

up  to  it  in  any  respect.  I will  certainly  be  pleased  to 
recommend  you  at  any  time.  Yours  truly, 

E.  McCHESNEY 

SPRING  VALLEY,  MINN.,  March  24,  1906. 
Dear  Sir:— The  Organ  reached  here  a 1 right  and  we 
are  satisfied.  It  is  better  than  we  expected  for  that 
amount  of  money— all  who  see  it  say  the  same 

Yours  respectfully.  MR.  CHAS.  NORTHWAY. 

Cut  out  the  Coupon  Below  and  send  to 
me.  Mail  it  today. 


viBuu  -'tall, 

Milwaukee  . . Wisconsin 


Mil 


J.  B.  THIERY 
The  Piano  & Organ  Man 
waukee,  - Wisconsin 


Dear  f 


rSir: — Please  send  to  me  bv 
return  mail,  your  beautiful  new 
Piano  and  Organ  Book  (postage  paid) 
and  also  full  particulars  of  all  your 
special  offers  and  buying  plans,  as  adver- 
tised in  Western  Frait-Gro.ver. 


I want 

MENTION  PIANO  OR  ORGAN 
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(ORNISH 


PIANOS 

AND 

ORGANS 


LATEST  STYLE  UPRIGHT 
CONCERT  GRAND. 


CASH  DOWN. 

Balance  on  easy 
installment  plan. 


LET  us  show  you 
how  easily  you  can 
place  a high  grade 
25 -year  guaranteed 
Cornish  Plano  or  Organ  In  your  home.  Sit  down  and 
send  today  for 

1.  Tli©  wonderful  Cornish  Allium  of  Miniatures,  describing 
shoicest  of  fifty  style*  of  Cornish  Instruments  ranging  in  price 
from  the  lenst  expensive  to  the  finest  ever  built. 

2.  The  names  and  addresses  of  5,000  registered  purchaser*. 
3.  Our  plan  to  gi\e  you  a two  year** 

musical  education  absolutely  free. 

All  these  aide  are  free.  We 
will  send  them  to  you  all  charges 
paid, and  when  you  have  selected 
the  Instrument  you  wish,  we 
will  send  It  to  you,  freight  pre- 
paid, on 

30  Days’ Free  Trial 

that  you  may  compare  It  In 
your  own  home  with  other 
high  class  makes  and  prove 
for  yourself  that  Cornish 
Instruments  are  the  most 
satisfactory  Instruments  you 
can  buy  at  any  price.  See 
for  yourself  the  beautiful 
and  artistic  cases  and  test 
the  wonderful  Cornish  tone, 
the  mo^t  exquisite  that 
ever  delighted  your  ear. 
Then  If  you  are  not  fully 
satisfied  with  the  Instru- 
ment after  a month’s  trial 
the  Corona.  jn  y0ur  own  home,  return 

Cash  Down,  it  at  our  expense.  Even 
Balance  on  after  a year’s  use  the  in- 
install-  strument  Is  not  satisfactory, 
* we  will  refund  your  money 
ment  plan.  W!th  six  per  cent  Interest  In 
addition,  giving  you  One  Year’s  Free  Trial. 

Two  Years*  Credit  If  Needed 
1907  MODELS  NOW  READY 

Cornish  Pianos  and  Organs  are  famous  for  their 
durability.  When  you  purchase  a Cornish  in- 
strument, you 
buy  for  a lifetime. 

Only  the  finest 
material  that  money 
can  buy  Is  used  In 
Cornish  Instruments 
and  only  the  most 
skilled  workmen  are 
employed.  They  are 
sold  to  you  direct 
from  the  factory  at 
less  than  half  what 
agents  and  dealers 
charge.  You  save 
all  the  agents’  profit 
and  pay  at  your  own 
convenience,  taking 
two  years’  credit  If 
needed.  Do  not 
think  of  buying 
a Piano  or  an  Organ 
without  sending  for 
the  Free  Cornish 
Aids.  Sit  down  and  write 
for  them  today. 


CHAPEL  ORGAN,  FOR  HOME, 
CHURCH  OR  HALL. 

Per  Month 


$5 

(ORNISH  (0.  Washington,  N.  J 


only  on  our  easy 
installment  plan 


OVERCOAT  FREE 


That  is  what  you  get  when 
you  take  advantage  ot'  the 
biggest  otter  and  best  bar- 
g in  in  our  clothing  de- 
partment. 


FOR 


$1450 


we  sell  a 

SUIT, 

EXTRA  PAIR 
PANTS  AND 
OVERCOAT 

The  suit  and  extra 
pants  alo..e  are 
more  than  worth 
the  money  so  you 
get  the  overcoat 
free. 

Wool  cheviot  suit 
finely  woven,  last 
colors,  dark  mixed 
patterns,  stylish 
military  cut.  Extra 
trousers  same  material 
as  suit.  Overeoat  fan- 
cy wool  cheviot,  52 in. 
long  with  or  without 
belt.  Sample? free. 

W ri te  a i once  f or  free 
catalogue  of  men’s. 
b<  ys’  and  children’s 
clothing,  showing  47 
mm  pies  of  cloth  and  all 
the  latei  t styles. 

We  sell  to  anyone  at 
factory  prices  and 
guarantee  to  please 
you  or  refund  your  money.  Write  at  once. 

. (p 


807  Hickory  St. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Give  140  Premiums!^ 

J To  quickly  introduce  our  New  Stylo,! 

1 Easy -to-Th read  Gold  Eyo  NoedlosL 
Jft^^B3c.nd  ua  y°ar  namo  and  address,  wejfft 
send  you  2doz.  packages  of  nce-f^ 
llesand  1 doz.  Silver  Aluminum  Thim-| 
"■blespostpaid.with  large  Premium  list.  | 
jVou  sell  the -needles  at  5c.  apkg.  and  I 
®to  each  person  that  buys  2 pktrs.  you 
giveaThimble  Free.  Your  success  is  certain.  When  needlesar 
•end  us  the  $1.20  and  we  will  send  you  the  Premium  you  sele 
are  entitled  to  in  our  new  Premium  list.  Order  atonce  andtre 
Present  J? ree.  Globo  Novolty  Co.,  Box  gooGroonvIlli 


ily  who  shared  my  gLomy  reflections. 
A child  seldom  welcomes  Innovations 
of  that  sort.  It  Is  like  attempting  to 
play  marbles  out  of  season. 

When  making  pastry  for  your  pies, 
It  is  no  trouble  at  all  to  make  a lit- 
tle more  than  is  required,  and  use 
the  surplus  for  tarts.  There  is  noth- 
ing like  a plate  of  tarts  to  make  a 
table  look  “dressed  up”  in  the  eyes  of 
a child.  Roll  the  pastry  very  thin, 
and  cut  it  out  with  a biscuit  cutter; 
then  place  in  a floured  biscuit  pan. 
Cut  thin  strips  of  the  pastry,  dip 
them  quickly  into  cold  water,  twist 
them  a little,  and  place  them  around 
the  edges  of  the  tart  shells.  They 
look  much  prettier  baked  than  do 
the  shells  with  plain  edges.  Just  be- 
fore serving,  fill  them  with  cubes  of 
jelly.  I prefer  currant  jelly,  simply 
because  mother  always  used  that  for 
our  Thanksgiving  tarts.  For  the 
same  reason,  I feel  that  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  serve  three  kinds  of 
pie — apple,  mince  and  pumpkin!  And 
I don’t  want  my  table  loaded  with 
dishes  of  oranges  and  bananas,  be- 
cause I know  my  Puritan  forefathers 
never  had  such  fruits  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing. Apples,  nuts  and  popcorn  come 
in  the  evening,  as  a matter  of  course. 
The  games  and  stories  of  old  times 
would  not  be  complete  without  them, 
but  they  do  not  appear  on  the  dinner 
table  on  Thanksgiving. 

Do  you  know,  sisters,  thoughts  of 
Thanksgiving  bring  up  such  wonder- 
ful visions  of  home  that  I am  almost 
crying  with  homesickness  as  I write 
this.  It  was  a plain  little  home, 
where  the  closest  economy  was  al- 
ways a necessity;  but  every  little  treat 
was  so  glorified  by  a sunshiny  and 
imaginative  mother  that  even  the  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  of  later  years 
cannot  rob  it  of  its  charm.  There  is 
no  legacy  so  precious  as  a storehouse 
full  of  memories  of  a happy  child- 
hood. RUTHI  MOTHERBT. 

% 

Making  Over  Clothes  for  the  Children. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  satisfaction 
to  be  derived  from  a well-made-over 
garment,  and  if  the  work  is  carefully 
done  it  need  bear  none  of  the  “ear 
marks”  of  having  done  former  serv- 
ice. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  summer 
season  there  are  always  wash  dresses 
which  it  is  certain  cannot  serve  an- 
other year,  and  where  the  material  is 
still  good,  and  it  is  a wise  plan  to 
cut  these  down  into  aprons  or  sus- 
pender dresses  for  the  little  girl  of 
the  household.  There  are  many  pat- 
terns for  pretty  school  aprons  which 
are  a great  saving  to  winter  dresses, 
and  no  child  will  object  to  wearing 
them  if  pains  are  taken  to  make  them 
attractive  in  design.  Those  with  ruf- 
fles over  the  shoulder  always  look 
well,  and  a brief  look  at  a pattern 
sheet  will  suggest  many  new  ways  of 
making  them. 

Very  light  colored  goods  may  be 
utilized  for  guimps,  or  for  waists  to 
wear  with  the  popular  suspender 
style  of  dress.  These  last  are  very 
easy  to  make,  and  can  often  be  cut 
from  a dress  which  has  only  the  best 
breadths  of  the  skirt  that  can  be 
utilized.  The  skirt  is  straight  and 
full,  although  the  front  breadth  or 
the  front  and  side  breadths  can  be 
gored  if  preferred.  This  will  often  be 
necessary  in  making  over,  and  it  will 
prove  more  becoming  if  the  child  is 
short  and  stout.  All  that  remains  to 
be  made  of  the  dress,  after  the  skirt 
is  put  into  a band  of  the  same  goods, 
is  the  suspenders  or  shoulder  pieces, 
which  may  be  cut  in  straight  bands, 
or  made  broader  at  the  shoulders.  The 
bands  should  be  pinned  securely  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  waist  to  keep 
them  in  place  when  worn. 

In  letting  down  tucks  in  wash  goods, 
the  former  stitching  will  often  show, 
and  sometimes  the  goods  will  be  less 
firm  where  the  stitching  has  been. 
To  obviate  this,  add  a row  of  feather- 
stitching  to  cover  the  line,  as  well  as 
to  strengthen  It.  The  work  may  be 
done  with  white  cotton  or  with  mer- 
cerized cotton,  and  will  prove  an  at- 
tractive bit  of  trimming. 

Very  pretty  underskirts  for  chil- 
dren can  be  made  from  a gray  dress 
skirt.  After  ripping,  washing  and 
giving  it  a thorough  pressing,  the 
gores  are  to  be  cut,  gathered  into  a 
band  and  the  bottom  trimmed  with 
several  rows  of  red  or  blue  braid. 
Use  the  narrowest  braid,  which  costs 
only  a cent  or  two  a yard,  as  it  Is 
much  prettier  than  fewer  rows  of 
that  which  Is  wider. 

Unlined  jackets  are  popular  for 
early  fall  wear,  and  these  can  be  made 
from  breadths  of  a dress  skirt.  If 


Better  Sausage- 
More  Lard— Less  Work 


Sausage  and  lard  usually  represents  about  half  the  product 
and  half  the  work  connected  with  butchering  on  the  farm. 
Surely  it  is  worth  while  to  increase  the  product  and 
lessen  the  labor  when  the  Enterprise  Sausage  Stuffer 
and  the  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper  can  be  had  at 
so  little  cost.  Enterprise  Sausage  Stuffers  are 
a positive  necessity  for  the  right  making  of 
sausage.  T urn  easily,  and  best  of  all,  stuff 
the  sausage  without  admitting  a particle 
of  air  to  the  casing.  This  in- 
sures the  preservation  of  the 
sausage.  Then  when  the 


aV 


lard  is  to  be  made,  the 
SAUSAGE  STUFFER 
is  changed  to  a lard 
press  that  will  save 
enough  lard  to 
pay  for  itself 
in  a short 
time. 


$5.50. 

The  Enterprise 
Meit  Chopper  is 
another  great  kitchen 
help  for  little  cost, 

Most  dealers  have 
them.  Be  sure  the 
name  “Enterprise”  is 
on  the  machines  you  buy. 

Write  for  the  "Enterprising 
Housekeeper a 
book  of  200  recipes, 


^ / Also  a 
splendid 
machine  for 
pressing  fruit 
when  making  jelly. 
All  this  in  one  ma- 
chine. The  size  shown 
costs  only 


No.  25. 

4 qt. 
Japanned 
Price  $6.50 


valuable  every  day  i 
every  kitchen.  Sent  free. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG. 

CO.  of  PA.. 

227  Dauphin  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


not  wide  enough  to  make  the  full 
front  or  back,  the  fronts  may  be 
pieced  through  the  bust,  and  the 
back  up  the  middle,  and  the  lines  of 
piecing  with  bias  bands  of  the  mate- 
rial stitched  and  firmly  pressed.  An- 
other bias  band,  shaped  to  fit  around 
the  neck,  may  take  the  place  of  the 
usual  turn-over  collar,  which  is  more 
difficult  to  make.  This  band  should 
extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  jacket  on 
each  side.  The  seams  of  unlined 
jackets  should  be  pressed  open  and 
bound,  or  if  the  goods  is  not  inclined 
to  ravel,  they  may  be  notched  instead 
of  bound.  The  piecing  should  be 
done  with  the  seam  upon  the  right 
side,  as  it  will  be  covered  by  the  bias. 

Both  the  Buster  Brown  and  the 
Norfolk  suits  for  hoys  are  favorable 
to  the  make-over  of  garments,  as  the 
lengthwise  plaits  permit  of  much  in- 
visible piecing,  and  narrow  lengths 
may  be  utilized  to  good  advantage. 
Heavy  summer  goods,  such  as  duck 
and  picque,  are  excellent  for  the 
small  boy's  suits,  while  the  heavier 
materials,  handed  down  from  the  big 
brother  or  father,  will  make  the  usual 
school  trousers  to  wear  with  shirt  or 
blouse  waists.  If  there  is  sufficient 
goodc.  the  trousers  for  boys  from  ton 
to  twelve  or  thirteen  may  be  made  in 
knickerbocker  style,  full  at  the  knees 
and  gathered  into  a band,  which 
buckles  at  the  side  and  just  below 
the  knee. 

Shirt  or  blouse  waists  for  the  boys 
may  be  made  from  the  skirts  of  per- 
cale or  gingham  skirts,  the  waists  of 
which  have  become  worn  at  the  el- 
bows, or  have  gone  out  of  style. 

JULIA  D.  COWLES. 

a- 

When  Eggs  Are  Scarce. 

Eggs  need  not  he  discarded  by  the 
economically  inclined,  even  for  cook- 
ing purposes,  when  they  bring  but 
fifteen  cents  a dozen;  but  when 
eighteen  and  twenty  cents  are  offered, 
it  is  a great  temptation  to  take  them 
to  the  village  store  and  trade  them 
for  something  that  the  farm  does  not 
supply.  For  that  reason,  it  is  a good 
plan  to  have  some  tested  recipes  that 
will  help  the  cook  to  prepare  the  egg- 
less meal. 

Many  families  are  fond  of  fritters 
for  breakfast,  to  be  eaten  with  maple 
syrup;  but,  as  usually  made,  they  re- 
quire two  or  three  eggs.  I’ve  made 
them  without  any  eggs,  and  they  did 
not  soak  grease  at  all.  Moreover, 
they  were  not  as  indigestible  as  most 
fritters  made  of  eggs,  because  they 
are  not  as  rich.  I set  sponge,  as  for 
bread,  so  that  it  can  be  kneaded  be- 
fore bedtime.  In  the  morning  it  Is 
nice  and  light,  and  I cut  small  bits 
from  it,  using  a sharp  knife,  and  tak- 
ing care  not  to  disturb  it  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  I drop  these 
pieces  into  boiling  lard,  after  pulling 
and  stretching  them  into  as  thin 
cakes  as  I can.  Let  them  fry  a light 
brown,  and  serve  hot.  My  family  like 
them  so  well  that  they  never  notice 
the  absence  of  eggs. 

I believe  I could  serve  a different 
pudding  every  day  for  at  least  two 
weeks,  and  never  use  an  egg.  A foun- 
dation that  may  be  used  in  several 
ways  is  made  by  sifting  baking  pow- 
der into  flour,  using  rather  more  than 
for  biscuit.  Then  work  in  butter,  as 


GREAT  STOVE  OFFER. 

WONDERFUL  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 

Stoves  reduced  to  prices  heretofore 
unknown  or  unthought  of. 

CQ  PCIITC  buys  this  wonderful 
DJI  UuHIO  value,  new,  high 

frade  1907  Model  Airtight  Sheet 
ron  Heating  Stove.  Large  assort- 
ment of  other  airtight  heaters  at 
correspondingly  low  prices.  Won- 
derful price  reductions,  astonishing 
offers,  all  shown  in  our  new  Special 
Free  Stove  Catalogue.  Write  for 
our  Free  Stove  Catalogue  at  once. 

$1.89  &E  ®- 

new,  big 
1907  Model 
_ . ..  Rococo  Pattern 

Oak  Heating  Stove  for  coal  or 
wood;  has  every  up  to  date  fea- 
ture. perfect  fire  control,  one  of 
the  very  handsomest,  strongest 
and  best  oak  heaters  made.  Our 
new  line  of  oak  heaters  of  all 
kinds,  the  wonderful  price  reduc- 
tions and  our  great  stove  offers 
shown  in  our  FREE  STOVE  CATA- 
LOGUE will  surprise  you. 

$19.06  'eTt^ 

large,  extra  heavy, 
self  feeding,  double 
heating  return  flue 
base  burner 
ha  rd  c o a 1 _ 

heater;  most  elaborate  large  swell 
silver  nickeled  ornamented  dome, 
elaborate  nickel  base,  arms,  nickel 
frame  and  other  trimmings,  mica 
(isinglass)  swing  doors,  every  known 
up  to  date  feature,  the  most 
beautiful,  the  best  base  burner 
made,  with  the  improvements 
of  all  other  fine  base  burners  and 
the  defects  of  none,  the  equal  of 
base  burners  that  retail  up  to 
$50.00,  beautifully  Illustrated  and 
thorough-^ 

*ly  des- 
cribed lnl 
_ our  Free| 

Special  Stove  Catalogue- 
QIO  7C  buys  this  big,  full 
$l£ifU  size  six-hole  steel 
range,  complete  as  illustrated 
with  big, deep,  porcelain  lined 
reservoir,  high  shelf,  warming 
closet,  etc.  Very  much  lower 
prices  if  you  do  not  need  the 
reservoir,  shelf  or  warming 
closet.  A marvelous  steel 
range  bargain  more  fully 
shown  in  our  FREE  STOVE 
CATALOGUE. 

~ $22.58b,oy,Jhr5' 

Acme  Triumph,  the 
highest  grade  and 
to  best  steel  range  in  the 
30  world,  the  equal  of 
any  range  you  can 
buy  anywhere  for 
$50.00.  Just  reduced 
from  prices  ranging 
from  $27.95  to 
$32.05.  $22.58  is 

now  the  astonishing- 
ly low  reduced  price 
for  our  finest  Acme 


Triumph  Steel 
all  complete 
with  porcelain  lined 


reservoir,  high  back, 
big  shelf  and  closet, 
the  very  best  of 
everything  that 
money  can  buy.  Write  for  our  Free  Stove  Catalogue  and 
learn  all  about  these  wonderful  stove  price  reductions. 

IN  OUR  OWN  MAMMOTH  FACTORY 

at  Newark,  Ohio,  the  largest  stove  foundiy  in  the  world, 

wu  make  every  variety  ofthe  highest  grade  stoves  made 
in  the  world  and  we  sell  them  direct  to  the  user  at 
about  one-half  the  lowest  prices  you  can  buy  elsewhere. 
Every  stove  is  covered  by  our  binding  guarantee,  is 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  safely,  free  from  break  or 
damage  of  any  kind  and  we  agree  to  furmsh  you  any 
repairs  in  the  years  to  come.  Wonderfully  low  freight 
charges.  We  will  tell  you  just  low  little  the  freight 
will  be  on  any  stove  to  your  town  and  the  freight 
charge  is  so  small  it  will  surprise  you.  We  have  an 
immense  stock  on  hand  of  every  kind  and  size  of  stove 
and  can  ship  your  stove  the  day  we  get  your  order  and 
it  will  reach  you  in  just  a few  days. 

OUR  GREAT  FREE  OFFER.  25 

or  on  a postal  card  or  in  a letter  simply  say,  “Send  me 
your  FREE  STOVE  CATALOGUE.”  and  bv  return  mail 
you  will  receive,  postpaid,  free,  our  very  latest  special 
stove  catalogue  with  all  these  and  many  other  wonder- 
ful offers,  all  the  marvelous  price  reductions,  the  most 
attractive  stove  propos  tion  ever  heard  of,  the  greatest 
stove  offer  we  or  anyone  have  been  able  to  make. 
Remember  also,  If  you  buy  a stove  from  us  you  s*  are 
in  the  profit.  We  give  away  free  to  our  customers 
hundreds  of  valuable  artieles  and  this  great  Profit 
Sharing  Plan,  the  merchandise  absolutely  free  to  you, 
is  all  explained  in  the  stove  book.  Don’t  buy  a stove 
at  home  or  elsewhere  until  you  get  this  great  stove  cat- 
alogue and  all  our  offers.  Write  us  this  minute.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & GO.,  Chicago,  III. 


Make  Money  SS 

^ ey.  We  teach 
yoa  free.  Old  established  boose  “Wort 
honorable,  easy  and  light;  at  home.  Mata 
$3  to  $10  per  day  «ore.  Write  to-day. 

K0YAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Box  1911  Detroit,  Mick. 
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for  piecrust,  using  quite  as  much,  and 
add  enough  sweet  milk  to  make  a 
batter  as  thick  as  can  be  easily 
stirred  with  a spoon.  Stir  In  as  many 
dried  currants  as  the  batter  will  cover, 
steam  the  pudding  in  cups,  turn  it 
out  on  saucers  when  done,  and  serve 
it  hot  with  sweetened  cream  or  fruit 
sauce.  Or,  stir  in  cranberries,  and 
either  steam  or  bake  it  in  a cake  tin 
having  a funnel  in  the  center.  You 
will  find  this  one  of  the  finest  of 
cranberry  puddings.  For  apple  pud- 
ding, put  a layer  of  the  batter  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pudding  dish,  then  put 
in  thinly  sliced  apples  until  the  dish 
is  two-thirds  full,  then  cover  with  the 
batter,  and  either  steam,  or  bake.  We 
prefer  it  baked.  We  also  like  sugar, 
butter  and  nutmeg  or  cinnamon 
scattered  over  the  apples,  but  some 
cooks  prefer  to  cook  them  without 
that,  and  add  it  when  serving  the 
pudding.  There  are  few  kinds  of 
fruit  that  cannot  be  used  for  pud- 
ding with  this  foundation.  Some- 
times I stew  fruit,  making  it  very 
juicy,  and  while  it  boils  I drop  in 
small  dumplings  of  the  batter,  serv- 
ing it  as  soon  as  the  dumplings  are 
cooked  through.  Do  not  cook  too 
many  of  the  dumplings,  for  there 
must  be  plenty  of  the  sauce  to  pour 
over  them. 

We’ve  had  so  many  recipes  for  fruit 
tapioca  puddings,  and  for  bread-but- 
ter-and-fruit  puddings  that  I’ll  only 
mention  them  as  being  on  my  list  of 
foods  to  be  prepared  when  I wish  to 
carry  a big  basket  of  eggs  to  market. 

I often  serve  hot  ginger  bread  and 
sauce  of  some  kind  as  a dessert,  for 
I have  a good  recipe  that  does  not 
call  for  eggs.  Here  it  is:  Mix  to- 
gether one  cupful  each  of  molasses 
and  sugar,  then  add  a heaping  table- 
spoonful of  butter,  two  teaspoonsful 
of  ginger  and  one  of  cinnamon. 
Warm  the  mixture  slightly,  and  beat 
it  until  it  looks  quite  light,  then  add 
one  cupful  of  sour  milk,  stir  it  again, 
and  add  two  teaspoonsful  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  a little  hot  water.  As  quick- 
ly as  possible  after  addingg  the  soda 
stir  in  five  eupsful  of  flour.  Beat  it 
very  hard  for  five  minutes,  then  bake 
in  shallow  pans  in  a quick  oven,  be- 
ing careful  not  to  disturb  it  until  you 
are  sure  it  is  done. 

Such  nice  shortcakes  may  be  made 
from  either  fresh  or  canned  fruit  that 
I serve  them  quite  frequently  during 
the  season  when  I find  it  desirable  to 
save  eggs.  1 serve  them  for  dinner, 
as  a dessert,  or  use  them  for  supper 
instead  of  cake,  and  my  family  al- 
ways seem  to  think  I am  treating 
them  unusually  well. 

When  there  comes  a demand  for 
cake,  an  imperious  demand  that  can- 
not be  overlooked.  I serve  one,  hot, 
and  announce  that  it  is  to  be  eaten 
with  butter.  My,  what  a treat!  A 
slice  from  my  cake  that  requires 
twenty  eggs  could  not  be  given  a 
more  enthusiastic  reception,  and  this 
plain,  hot  cake,  to  be  eaten  with  but- 
ter, does  not  contain  even  one  egg.  ft 
is  made  by  mixing  one  cupful  of  sugar 
with  half  a cupful  of  thick  sour 
crea-m.  It  Is  flavored  with  nutmeg, 
enough  soda  added  to  sweeten  the 
cream,  and  flour  to  make  a batter  as 
stiff  as  can  be  easily  spread  over  a 
square  bake  tin.  It  is  baked  quickly, 
and  not  cut  until  served. 

To  make  cookies  without  eggs,  take 
two  eupsful  of  sugar,  one  of  milk,  one 
of  butter,  a half  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
and  flour  enough  to  make  a dough 
that  can  be  rolled  thin.  Any  flavor- 
ing preferred  may  be  used.  These 
cookies  should  be  baked  on  a sun- 
shiny day — as  in  fact  should  all 
cookies. 

Lemon-snaps  require  two-thirds  of  a 
cupful  of  butter  to  a large  cupful  of 
lemon  extract  and  half  a teaspoonful 
of  soda  that  has  been  dissolved  in  two 
teaspoonsful  of  hot  water.  Add  flour 
to  make  a dough  that  may  be  rolled 
thin. 

For  molasses  cookies  take  one  cup- 
ful of  butter,  two  eupsful  of  molasses, 
one  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  two  of  gin- 
ger. a pinch  of  soda,  and  flour  to 
make  a dough  as  soft  as  can  be 
moulded  between  the  hands  into  small 
flat  cakes.  Bake  In  a steady  oven,  as 
they  burn  easily. 

Ginger  snaps  that  will  keep  for 
weeks,  if  given  a fair  chance,  are 
made  by  mixing  together  half  a cup- 
ful each  of  butter  and  lard,  one  cup- 
ful each  of  molasses  and  sugar,  one 
tablespoonful  each  of  ginger,  cinna- 
mon and  cloves,  and  half  a cupful  of 
boiling  water  into  which  has  been 
dissolved  one  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Add 
flour  to  make  a stiff  dough,  roll  it 
very  thin,  cut  It  quickly,  and  bake  at 
once. 


It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make 
pancakes  without  eggs,  yet  I have 
done  that  successfully.  An  older 
brother,  a bachelor,  taught  me  how 
they  do  it  when  out  camping.  A bat- 
ter is  made  of  flour  and  milk,  salt 
and  soda,  and  set  away  where  it  will 
become  sour.  In  the  morning  more 
soda  is  stirred  in,  very  quickly,  and 
the  cakes  are  cooked  at  once.  The 
batter  must  be  so  stiff  in  the  first 
place  that  no  more  will  be  needed 
when  the  soda  is  added.  Dissolve  the 
soda  in  a little  water.  Be  sure  and 
have  enough  of  the  batter  so  that  a 
little  may  be  left  over  to  leaven  the 
batter  for  the  next  morning's  cakes. 

ADOLPHA  STURGIS. 

Our  Wedding  Trip. 

When  we  announced  It,  all  our 
friends  laughed.  We  had  expected 
they  would.  After  twenty  years  of 
married  life,  a belated  wedding  trip  Is 
supposed  to  be  too  far  in  the  past 
ever  to  catch  up:  but  we  began  be- 
fore we  were  married  to  plan  ours, 
and  the  main  idea  had  become  too 
closely  woven  into  our  lives  to  ever 
get  very  far  away. 

At  first,  it  was  postponed  because 
of  illness  in  Jack’s  family:  then  be- 
cause our  idea  of  an  ideal  trip  had 
grown  beyond  our  purse,  and  we  pre- 
ferred to  wait  and  hoard  spare  dimes 
in  a very  strong  bank  purchased  for 
that  purpose. 

Jack  and  I are  not  rich.  I suppose 
we  would  be  classed  among  those  who 
enjoy  "comfortable  circumstances”; 
but  we’ve  spent  more  in  books,  peri- 
odicals, pictures  and  little  trips  to 
neighboring  cities  than  the  majojrity 
of  our  friends  have  thought  prudent 
for  poor  folks:  and  so  this  wedding 
trip  did  not  seem  too  very  great  an 
undertaking  to  us  as  it  did  to  them. 
We  believe  in  vacations  for  working 
people.  We  also  believe  that  money 
is  well  invested  when  it  brings  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  experiences,  that 
will  furnish  food  for  conversation  dur- 
ing the  years  of  old  age  when  we  are 
forced  to  sit  by  the  fireside. 

Our  first  night’s  ride  brought  us 
into  Omaha.  By  "us”  I mean  not 
only  Jack  and  me,  but  also  my  sister, 
whom  Jack  calls  Minnehaha  because 
he  declares  she  resembles  an  Indian; 
and  her  daughter,  whom  I call  Sissi- 
katura,  for  reasons  all  my  own;  and 
our  dear  old  father,  who  Is  better 
known  as  Daddy. 

Sissikatura,  who  is  just  eighteen, 
does  not  think  it  very  romantic  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  entire  family 
when  going  on  one’s  wedding  trip — 
which  only  serves  to  prove  to  me  how 
Jack  and  1 have  improved  in  wisdom 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  We 
will  get  our  money’s  worth  out  of 
this  trip;  whereas,  had  we,  taken  it 
twenty  years  ago.  we  should  have 
seen  and  heard  nothing  but  each 
n*  hov. 


Have  You  Heard  About 


CROFTS  & REED’S 

Club  of  10 


Here  Is  an 
easy  way  to 
got  beautiful 
useful,  up-to- 
date  home 
furnish  i nge 
euch  as  this 
chair  shown 
here,  with- 
out any 
cost  . We  call 
it  our  “Club 
cf  10  Plan” 
which  moans 

that  by  gettingninoofyonrnelgh- 
birs  to  Join  you  in  forming  a 
“Club  of  Ten”  to  buy  every- 
day household  necessities,  such  as  tens,  leoffees, 
soaps.  baking  powders,  flavoring  c -tracts,  spicts, 
in  fact  nearly  n.i  your  grocerioo,  direct  from  us 
—each  member  can  got 


Beautlfcl  FrcraSuras  WiJfoout  Cost 

Onr  prlcos  for  such  groceries  are  no  more  than 
you  lare  now  paying  your  s;oro  keeper,  and  in 
many  instances  let  -,  while  the  quality  we  guar- 
antee equal  to  nuy  goods  sold  for  the  San  a 
money,  in  fact  wo  o.Tor  to  send  them  (also  tho 
premium)  and  let  you  nae  what  you  wish  fora) 
days  trial.  If  they  r.re  not  satisfactory  yon  can 
return  them  at  orr  e-penre  and  your  money 
will  bo  refunded.  Hero's  another  way  in  which 

You  Can  Save  $10 

on  your  prooory  bill  every  few  weeks.  If  you  do 
not  enre  to  f >r:n  a cl*,  b yea  ctn  rot  a CIO  premium 
with  $10  worth  of  poods.  or  if  yr  a want  groceries 
only  you  can  grot  thorn  on  our  “Factory  to  Fam- 
ily” Plan  for  one-helf  regular  dealer’s  prices. 
For  example,  wo  give  a Pure  Crer.n  Tartar  Fak- 
ing Powder  which  coats  you  2">o  at  dealers  for  12**3 
and  guarantee  it  equal  to  any  told  at  twice  onr 
price.  Soap  which  you  pay  Bo  a cake  for  we  sell 
at  24o,  ana  so  all  through  our  list  of  about  loj 
different  articles.  You  can  save  one-half  of 
your  grocery  bill  in  buying  direct  from  us.  Send 
for  our  two  free  boons,  ‘‘How  the  Housewife 
Cai  Save  $10”  and  ‘‘llow  the  Housewife  Can 
Furnish  Her  Home  Without  Cost”  or  our  large 
ire©  Furniture  Catalog  and  Style  Book. 

CROFTS  A REED 

Austin  Avo-.  Dent  47.  Chlctfo,  UL 


The  Great  Majestic  Malleable  and  Charcoal  Iron  Range 


J Thousands  sold  every  year  to  the  best  citizens  of  the  country.  0 

„ Hundreds  of  the  best  hardware  and  stove  dealers  sell  the  Majestic  Range  in  prefer- 

ence to  any  other  range  made.  Vt  HY  ? 

„ It  is  the  only  genuine  Malleable  and  Charcoal  Iron  Range  manufactured. 

Charcoal  Iron  costs  twice  as  much  as  Steel.  Malleable  Iron  costs  nearly  three  “ 
“ times  as  much  as  Cast  Iron. 

The  Great  Majestic  Range  bakes,  boils,  fries,  stews,  and  roasts  all  good  things  to  eat, 

J so  perfectly,  and  is  so  easy  to  manage,  bums  such  a small  amout  of  fuel,  heats  water  so  t 

quickly,  and  is  so  easy  to  keep  clean,  and  locks  so  beautiful  in  the  kitchen,  that  good 
housekeepers  will  not  have  anything  else.  It  is  no  trouble  to  set  up,  no  dampers  to  get  out 
of  fix,  in  fact,  everyone  who  has  the  Great  Majestic  Range  is  "PERFECTLY  SATISFIED." 

Cn  account  of  their  superior  material  and  workmanship  the  Great  Majestic  Malle-  * 
. able  and  Charcoal  Iren  Ranges  cost  a little  more  money  at  first,  but  are  the  cheapest  in 
the  long  run,  on  account  of  their  lasting  quality.  » 

j Call  on  your  dealer  and  ask  to  see  a Great  Majestic  Range.  If  he  can- 

not show  you  one,  write  to  us  for  our  book  "Range  Comparison”  that 
. will  show  you  the  difference  between  the  Great  Majestic  and  others. 

MAJESTIC  MANUFACTURING  CO.  2017  Morgan  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


“Everyone  Exclaims 

About  Our  Lights!” 

"THE  LAMPS  are  splendid.  Everyone  exclaims  about  the  amount  of  light 
they  give,  writes  Mrs,  W.  T-  Reese.  Tiffin,  Ohio.  "My  City  friends  visiting 
here  say  they  are  as  good  as  Gas.  In  fact,  my 
home  is  now  considered  the  best  lighted  house 
in  .the  county.  Why,  when  we  go  visiting  our 
neighbors  of  an  evening  it  is  hard  to  keep  from 
exc. aiming  abou:  the  poor  light  they  have!" 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  the  new  method  of  burning 
common  kerosene  oil,  and  is  as  different  from  the 
ordinary  lamps  in  results  as  it  is  in  appearance.  It 
makes  common  kerosene  the  best,  the  cheapest 
and  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  lighting  methods. 
Safer  and  more  reliable  than  gasoline  or  acetylene, 
yet  as  convenient  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity. 

The  Angle  Lamp 


Is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas.  May  be  turned  high  or  low  without  odor.  Nosmoke.no  danger.  Filled  while 
lighted  and  without  moving.  Requires  filling  but  once  or  twice  a week.  It  floods  a room  with  its  beautilul  soft  mel- 
low light  that  has  no  equal. 

Andyet  the  lamp  actually  pays  for  itself.  For  while  the  ordinary  round  wick  lamp,  usually  considered  the  cheapest 
of  all  lighting  methods  burns  but  about  5 hours  on  a quart  of  oil.  The  Angle  Lamp  burns  a full  16  hours  on  the  same 
quantity.  But  send  for  our  catalog  "6-  " explaining  the  new  principles  employed  in  this  lamp,  and  for  our  proposition 
for  selling  on 


-30  DAYS  TRIAL- 


Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  your  home  admiringly  referred  to  by  your  neighbors  as  "the  best  lighted  house  In  the  coun- 
try”— if  you  knew  such  a light  would  cost  so  much  1 ss  than  vuur  present  system  as  to  pay  lor  itsHf  In  a few  months  use? 
Then  write  for  catalog  “62"  describing  The  Angle  Lamp  fi  . • and  listing  32  varieties  from  $1.80  up.  It  is  freefor  asking. 


THE  ANGLE  rp.,  7S-80  MURRAY  STREET,  NEW  YOR K. 


S50  COLD  FREE 
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How  Many  Words  Can  You  Make 

Now  here  Is  a puzzle  that  Is  a prize-winner.  You 
do  nut  have  to  sit  np and  work  over  a dictionary 
all  night  Just  a lit. le  ingenuity  and  skill.  The 
puzzle  is  to  get  as  many  words  as  possible  out  of 
tho  letiers  herewith  given.  Use  only  the  letters 
glveu  and  on.  y as  many  times  as  they  appear,  for 
instance,  the  letter  K appears  four  times,  so  in  ell 
your  words  j ou  must  not  uso  R more  than  four 
limes.  If  you  use  K twice  in  one  word  and  twice 
in  unotber,  you  cannot  uso  U in  another  word,  as 
y 'u  havealready  usi  d it  as  many  times  as  It  ap- 
p uirs.  You  do  not  have  to  use  up  all  the  leiteis. 
The  puzzle  looks  simple,  but  if  yon  can  make  as 
m any  as  twelve  words,  send  in  your  list  at  oaee. 
as  tho  person  winning  flrst  prize  may  not  bare 
more  than  that  many  words. 

rTlTTTTi  WewillgiTe!25  In  cash 

L illh  Hr  r EjJlv  to  the  person  sending  in 


WHY  WE  DO  IT 

We  pnbllsh  the  best 
story  p .per  In  America, 
ana  #j  want  to  send 
>ou  a s implo  copy.  We 
Can’t  scud  it  to  you  un- 
less we  bavoyouruame 
and  address,  so  we  give 
these  prizes  to  indnee 
you  to  si  nd  us  your 
name.  We  will  then 
send  you  sample  copies 
ah.olutely  tree.  We 
will  not  ask  you  for  one 
penny  of  your  money— 
it  Is  your  name  we 
want,  not  yonr  money. 
Show  this  offer  to  your 
friends. 


tne  largest  list  nt  words.  !!0  to  the  second  largest, 

$5  to  the  third.!  1 to  tho  next  tive  and  50  cents  each  to  the  next  ten.  Send  in  your  list  at  once.  There 
are  no  condltious  to  tho  contest  for  these  prizes.  If  you  only  win  one  of  the  smallest  prizes  (60 
cents),  you  are  that  much  ahead  It  is  certain ly  worth  a little  effort, and  besides  you  will  get  »ever- 
al  copies  absolutely  free  cf  the  best  story  paper  published.  Send  your  list  of  words  at  once.  Address, 

ICO^^E^^D^WR^jw^Sidgc^Bldg^Kansa^Cify^lo. 


Sprague  Canning  Machinery 

42  Riber  Street  Company  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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THE  F It  U I T-G  ROWEK.  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Pay 

Twenty-flv< 


As  I have  said,  our  first  stop  was 
at  Omaha,  where  we  were  obliged  to 
change  cars.  We  have  seen  that  bust- 
ling little  city  many  times,  and  our 
greatest  pleasure  in  it  lies  In  the  fact 
that  it  is  a sort  of  gateway  to  some- 
thing pleasanter.  It  will  require 
years  of  refining  to  lift  it  above  the 
plane  of  a butcher  shop.  I to'.d  Jack 
that  the  air  seemed  filled  with  de- 
parted spirits  of  poor  dead  brutes  who 
had  been  forced  to  die  before  their 
time:  and  he  replied  that  he  believed 
he  did  detect  an  odor  of  spirits,  but 
he  hadn’t  connected  it  with  the  pack- 
ing houses.  Whereupon  Daddy 
laughed,  and  I decided  that  I could 
not  romance  as  I did  twenty  years 
ago,  even  though  this  was  my  wed- 
ding trip.  Only  twenty  short  years 
ago,  Jack  would  have  heard  the  wail- 
ing of  the  murdered  brute-spirits  just 
as  soon  as  I mentioned  them;  but 
when  I told  him  so,  today,  he  looked 
incredulous,  and  replied,  “Really?  I 
can  hardly  believe  it.”  I appealed 
to  Minnehaha,  but  she  was  buried  in 
her  note  book,  where  she  was  men- 
tioning Omaha  as  the  city  where  the 
same  question  is  usually  answered  in 
five  different  ways,  by  as  many  dif- 
ferent officials  of  the  city  and  rail- 
way. 

There  are  people  who  pronounce 
the  ride  from  Omaha  to  Denver  un- 
interesting; but  we  did  not  find  it 
so.  It  looked  to  us  like  a beautiful 
panorama  of  happy  and  prosperous 
homes,  and  what  can  be  of  greater 
interest  to  those  who  find  happiness 
in  home  life?  I loved  even  the 
miles  and  miles  of  untilled  ground, 
for  they  gave  me  such  nice  day 
dreams  of  a time  when  the  poor  in 
our  crowded  cities  should  be  educat- 
ed up  to  the  advantages  of  life  in  the 
open  air.  It  is  surprising  how  little 
they  know  about  it  now.  I’ve  talked 
with  some  of  the  poor  in  New  Yo,k 
City,  who  live  in  hot  crowded  tene- 
ment houses,  as  well  as  with  a very 
lovely  woman  who  has  given  the  best 
years  of  her  life  trying  to  make  the 
poor  comfortable,  and  I believe  that 
there  is  not  more  than  one  in  fifty  of 
New  York’s  very  poor  who  would  live 
on  a farm  if  it  were  given  them,  and 
more  especially  a farm  in  the  West. 

I’m  fond  of  building  castles  in  the 
air,  and  I have  a few  to  which  I re- 
turn very  frequently — giving  them  the 
additional  touches  made  possible  by 
new  experiences.  One  of  my  castles 
stands  on  a fine  farm  which  I shall 
buy  for  the  Salvation  Army,  when 
we’ve  made  our  fortune.  The  Salva- 
tion Army  knows  how  to  reach  the 
very  poor  as  no  other  class  of  edu- 
cators can  ever  hope  to  do,  and  if  they 
had  the  opportunity  they  would  soon 
remove  them  from  the  temptations  of 
extreme  poverty  in  city  life,  to  the 
self-respecting  plane  of  the  country 
workman. 

Now,  I have  a fine  new  air  castle. 
I built  it  while  studying  the  processes 
of  farming  by  irrigation,  and  more 
especially  the  results.  There  are  few 
of  us  who  do  not  have  a theoretical 
knowledge  of  this  branch  of  indus- 
try; but  we  can  never  really  compre- 
hend how  great  a factor  it  must  prove 
to  the  financial  growth  of  our  coun- 
try until  we’ve  studied  it  on  the 
ground.  Think  of  land  that  is  prac- 
tically valueless  so  far  as  agriculture 
is  concerned,  being  suddenly  brought 
to  a condition  where  experienced 
farmers  are  glad  to  get  it  at  a hun- 
dred dollars  per  acre!  And  this  is 
only  an  approximate  value,  for  much 
of  this  desert  land  is  now  selling  at 
five  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  And  all 
because  it  may  be  given  a drink  of 
water  just  when  it  needs  water,  and  at 
no  other  time.  Sounds  like  an 
“Arabian  Nights”  tale,  doesn’t  it. 

My  latest  air  castle  calls  for  five 
hundred  acres  of  irrigated  land.  A 
stock  company  will  be  formed,  each 
share  of  stock  calling  for  one  acre  of 
this  land,  and  the  stock  will  be  sold 
to  working  women  who  are  looking 
for  some  safe  investment,  or  who, 
through  this,  will  be  induced  to  make 
some  provision  for  the  future.  And 
we’ll  raise  alfalfa! 

When  I told  this  to  Jack,  I said 
“alfalfa  and  cattle,”  but  when  he 
could  speak  for  laughing,  he  remind- 
ed me  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
kill  some  of  the  cattle,  so  I’ve  de- 
cided that  my  working  girls  would 
better  specialize  on  alfalfa! 

After  studying  the  agricultural  con- 
ditions as  found  in  the  country  sur- 
rounding Denver,  we  gave  some  at- 
tention to  the  city  itself.  If  we  three 
women  had  been  alone,  we  should 
have  gone  directly  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A„ 
where  good  rooms  with  board  can  be 
}rad  for  a dollar  and  a half  per  day. 


But  men  are  not  allowed,  except  at 
meal-time,  so  we  found  some  fur- 
nished rooms  not  far  away,  and  took 
our  dinners  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  where 
the  young  women  serve  an  excellent 
three-course  dinner  for  twenty-five 
cents. 

I do  not  believe  there  are  many 
cities  having  so  fine  a Y.  W.  C.  A. 
building  as  they  have  in  Denver,  or 
one  that  is  more  efficiently  managed. 

We  have  discovered  that  travelers, 
who  wish  to  make  a little  money  take 
them  a long  way,  must  avoid  hotels 
whenever  possible.  In  all  the  larger 
cities  it  is  possible  to  secure  comfort- 
able furnished  room  by  the  day  at 
reasonable  rates.  Then,  with  the  help 
of  a tiny  alcohol  stove,  which  is  not 
difficult  to  pack,  one  may  easily  get  a 
very  good  breakfast  in  one's  room,  at 
less  than  a third  of  the  cost  of  a hotel 
breakfast.  And  we  find  it  more  sat- 
isfactory. Coffee,  boiled  eggs,  bread 
and  butter,  a little  fruit,  or  some  of 
the  many  prepared  cearels — what 
more  could  you  ask?  Meat?  Well, 
that  may  be  obtained,  ready  cooked, 
at  most  of  the  large  cities,  if  you 
must  have  it. 

The  economical  traveler  also  pat- 
ronizes the  tourist  car  in  preference 
to  the  higher  priced  Pullmans,  for 
here  one  may  cook  one’s  lunch  as 
comfortably  as  in  one’s  room,  ant’ 
have  any  amount  of  fun  while  doinp 
it.  I’ve  traveled  both  ways,  but  foi 
real  jollity  give  me  the  tourist  ca’ 
every  time.  We  can  wear  our  old 
clothes,  there,  and  be  comfortable, 
while  saving  our  pretty  traveling 
gowns  for  sight-seeing  in  the  cities. 
Sight-seeing!  That  reminds  me  that 
I’ve  only  taken  you  as  far  as  Denver, 
and  I can’t  ask  for  another  inch  of 
space  in  this  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  Oh,  well,  I presume  it  will 
keep  until  next  month,  and  so  I’ll  say 
goodby  for  the  present. 

RUTH  MOTHERBY. 

* 

WORST  FORM  OF  ECZEMA. 

Black  Splotches  All  Over  Face — Af- 
fected Parts  Now  Clear  as  Ever — 

Cured  by  the  Cuticura  Remedies. 

“About  four  years  ago  I was  afflict- 
ed with  black  splotches  all  over  my 
face  and  a few  covering  my  body, 
which  produced  a severe  itching  irri- 
tation, and  which  caused  me  a great 
deal  of  annoyance  and  suffering,  to 
such  an  extent  that  I was  forced  to 
call  in  two  of  the  leading  physicians 
of  my  town.  After  a thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  dreaded  complaint  they 
announced  it  to  be  skin  eczema  in  its 
worst  form.  They  treated  me  for  the 
same  for  the  length  of  one  year,  but 
the  treatment  did  me  no  good.  Final- 
ly my  husband  purchased  a set  of  the 
Cuticura  Remedies,  and  after  using 
the  contents  of  the  first  bottle  of  Cut- 
icura Resolvent  in  connection  with  the 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment,  the 
breaking  out  entirely  stopped.  I con- 
tinued the  use  of  the  Cuticura  Rem- 
edies for  six  months,  and  after  that 
every  splotch  was  entirely  gone  and 
the  affected  parts  were  left  as  clear 
as  ever.  The  Cuticura  Remedies  not 
only  cured  me  of  that  dreadful  dis- 
ease, eczema,  but  other  complicated 
troubles  as  well.  Lizzie  E.  Sledge, 
540  Jones  ave.,  Selma,  Ala.,  Oct.  28, 
1905.” 


A K&l&r&azoQ 

Direct  to  You” 


Kalamazoos  are  fuel  savers, — 

'1  hey  la;- 1 a lifetime — 

Economical  in  all  respects— 

They  aie  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality, — 

They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  set  up  and 
made  ready  for  business, — 

Buyfiom  the  actual  manufacturer, — 

Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
rep  esented — 

You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers’ 
and  jobbers’  prolits  when  you  buy  a Kala- 
mazoo. 


WE  PAY  THE  TREIGHT. 


We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  yon  cannot  oak  stove  HEATER, 
buy  a better  rtove  cr  range  than  the  Kala-  For  All  Kinds  or  Fuel, 
mazoo,  at  any  price. 

We  want  to  show  you  liov)  and  why  you  save_  from  20%  to  40% 
in  buying  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory  prices. 

If  you  think  $5,  or  *10,  or  *40,  worth  saving 


ROYA  STEEL  RANGE 
For  All  KinJsoftuel. 


Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  135 


Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Note 
the  high  qualitv;  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save  all  middlemen  s profits.  Catalog  shows  267  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Write  now.  Sold  on  360  Days  Approval  Test. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stores  and  Ranges  are  fitted  with  patent  oven  thermometer 
whichmalcp.s  baking  and  roasting  easy.  All  stoves  blacked , polished 
and  ready  for  immediate  use  when  you  receive  them. 


Oven 

Thermometer 


U THE  PRICE  IS  WHAT  YOU  SAVE 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A RANGE,  COOK 
STOVE  OR  HEATER  FROM  US 

We  have  al!  kinds  from  the  smallest  laundry  stove  to  the 
largestrange  and  the  finest  base  burner.  We  can  supply 
any  need  in  the  stove  line  at  the  'owost  factory  prices.  Y ou 
save  all  the  jobbers,  dealers  or  peddlers  profits  by  buyiDg 
direct  from  us. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

If  you  wish,  In  your  own  home;  an  opportunity  to  judge  Of 
the  high  quality  and  the  low  prices.  Youtakenor.sk.  We 
will  pay  all  the  freight  charges  if  you  are  not  satis- 
with  your  purcnasee.  W*  have  our  own  big 
factory  making  our  stoves  and  every  one  Is 

GUARANTEED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS 

You  do  not  have  to  wait:  we  have  all  our  stoves 
In  Kansas  City.  We  are  ready  to  fill  your  orders 
: same  day  they  are  received.  We  guarantee  safe 
delivery.  Our  big  catalog  is  ready  for  you.  Do  not  buy 
before  getting  our  catalog  and  prices. 

905  Hickory  St. 

KANSAS  CITY. 
MISSOURI- 


the 


i 


"THE  ONLY  WAY” 

St.  Louis  t»  Chicago 


PERFECT  TRAINS 

Morning,  Noon,  Night  and  Midnight 
EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 


The  equipment  of  these  trains  is  matchless  in  every  detail. 
Free  Chair  Cars;  Pullman  Compartment  and  Standard  Sleep- 
ers; Dining  Cars;  Parlor  Cars  with  Observation  Plat.orms, 

CHICAGO  & ALTON  RY. 

Write  for  time-tables,  rates,  etc.,  to 

D.  BOWES,  Ass’t  Gen’l  Pass,  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TRree  Handsome  Colored  Posters  for  10c 

These  posters  are  printed  on  heavy  enamel  plate  paper,  each  12M;xl2 y2  inches,  with  wide  margins; 
Suitable  for  framing.  Printed  in  four  colors,  and  contain  no  advertising  matter. 


These  three  colored  posters,  announced  last  month,  are  now  ready  for  mailing.  They  are  much  more 
handsomely  printed  than  they  appeared  on  The  Fruit-Grower  cover  pages,  and  when  framed  will  be  very 
ornamental.  A set  of  three  nost»rs  will  be  mailed  in  a tube,  postpaid,  to  paid-up  Fruit-Grower  readers, 
for  10c  in  stamps.  Write  quickly  if  you  want  a set,  for  only  a thousand  were  printed.  Address 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY  ::  ST.  J OSE PH,  M 1 SSOU R I 


Monthly  Pasra 
Twenty-six 


THE  F R XT  T T-O  R O W F R.  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


Yearly  Pa  ere  124 
November.  1,908 


Our  Prize  Articles. 

The  editor  of  Home  Talk  is  very 
grateful  to  the  many  good  friends  of 
this  department  who  contributed  arti- 
cles in  our  prize  contest  for  best  arti- 
cles on  “Use  of  Washing  Machines” 
and  “My  Pet  Kitchen  Contrivance.” 
Some  splendid  suggestions  were  re- 
ceived, and  we  only  regret  that  we 
could  not  print  them  all. 

Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: 

"Use  of  Washing  Machines” — First 
prize.  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Church,  Porters 
Corners,  N.  Y.  Second  prize,  Mrs.  W. 
R.  Groves,  Lebanon,  Mo. 

“My  Pet  Kitchen  Contrivance” — 
First  prize,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Wait,  124  15th 
street,  Toledo,  Ohio;  second  prize, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Graves,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

We  regret  that  lack  of  space  pre- 
vents our  publishing  more  of  these 
very  helpful  articles.  Perhaps  some 
of  them  will  appear  later. 

Next  month  we  want  to  discuss 
“Kitchen  Cabinets,”  and  "Bread- 
Making  Machines.”  and  prizes  will  be 
given  for  best  articles  on  these  sub- 
jects. Now,  we  know  that  not  a 
great  many  of  our  women  folks  have 
these  contrivances,  but  some  of  our 
readers  have,  and  we  want  to  hear 
from  them.  Send  your  experience, 
for  we  want  to  know  if  these  things 
are  really  helpful  or  if  they  are  not 
practicable.  I.et  us  make  these  arti- 
cles help  to  lighten  housework. 

MRS.  MOTHLRBY. 


Use  of  Washing  Machines. 

Our  “Home  Editor,”  having  asked 
for  Ideas  upon  the  merits  of  the 
washing  machine,  I see  no  more  op- 
portune time  or  place  than  in  these 
columns  that  are  read  by  so  many 
intelligent,  practical  people. 

Three  years  ago.  we  left  the  city, 
settling  in  northeastern  New  York. 
Then  began  what  seemed  to  me  the 
trial  of  trials.  Coming  from  where 
we  had  every  convenience,  and  hav- 
ing been  accustomed,  not  only  to 
good  help,  but  with  a most  excellent 
laundry  near  by,  the  question  of  wash 
day  gave  me  little,  if  any  trouble. 
But  with  no  help,  no  laundry  and 
wash  women  at  a premium,  those  that 
then  were  doing  it  “for  accommoda- 
tion only,”  the  outlook  seemed  any- 
thing but  bright.  My  husband,  who 
’>y  the  way,  is  always  looking  for  some 
thing  to  reduce  labor  to  a minimum, 
suggested  I buy  a washer.  The  very 
idea  nauseated  me.  “Oh,  my,  no! 

I can  never  endure  one  of  those  awful 
things.  I know  they  are  useless  and 
if  we  are  foolish  enough  to  be  led 
away  by  some  flowery  advertisement, 
we  will  surely  be  sorry.” 

After  having  expended  enough  to 
buy  a good  farm,  this  same  husband 
prevailed  upon  me  to  try  his  sugges- 
tion. Seeing  an  ad  where  you  could 
obtain  one  on  thirty  days’  trial,  I 
finally  decided,  but  it  was  with  fear 
and  trembling  that  I filled  out  a cou- 
pon for  a washer  and  a wringer  and 
it  was  mailed.  My  heart  sank  within 
me,  but  as  it  could  be  returned  if  not 
as  represented,  my  avenue  of  escape 
seemed  open. 

In  the  meantime  I had  secured 
young  help,  but  the  thought  still 
stared  me  in  the  face,  that  that  wash- 
ing would  fall  to  me. 

In  due  course  of  time.  I was  noti- 
fied that  the  article  In  question  had 
arrived.  This,  was  Saturday  after- 
noon so  we  had  all  day  Sunday  to 
cuss  and  discuss  this  poor  little  de- 
fenseless piece  of  furniture.  The 
directions  were  carefully  read  and 
finally  Monday  morning  came.  The 
clothes  were  taken  from  the  “soak 
water,”  the  desired  quantity  placed  in 
the  tub.  the  hot  soapy  water  poured 
over,  the  cover  securely  fastened  on 
I and  work  began. 

Six  minutes  by  the  clock  we  moved 
' the  handle  back  and  forth  (which 
i any  child  can  do),  and  the  clothes 
' were  removed. 

The  whole  family  awaited  the  re- 
sult. The  critical  time  had  come. 
Whose  time  was  it,  mine  or  my  hus- 
band’s? I said  not  a word,  for  no 
one  would  ever  wish  to  see  cleaner, 
whiter  clothes  than  lay  before  us.  The 
awful  problem  had  been  solved,  che 
one  bane  of  my  life  had  vanished. 
And  with  a “1900”  washer  in  your 
home  your  Monday’s  work  will  seem 
but  play,  for  I assure  you  there  is  no 
part  of  my  work  I like  to  do  as  well. 
I mentioned  the  "1900”  as  tnat  is 
mine  and  a most  excellent  one.  So, 
whatever  scruples  you  may  have,  lay 
them  aside  for  there  is  nothing  ever 
Invented  that  will  lighten  labor  and 


save  time  and  patience,  so  much,  as 
a good  washer. 

MRS.  CHAS.  J.  CHURCH. 
Porter  Corners,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Washing  Machine  in  the  Home. 

I had  never  used  a washing  ma- 
chine until  a little  over  a year  ago, 
being  prejudiced  against  them,  like 
so  many  women  are.  I had  seen  sev- 
eral difierent  kinds  and  most  of  them 
were  not  in  use,  unless  some  man  or 
boy  could  be  found  to  run  them. 

But  about  fourteen  months  ago  I 
purchased  an  "Acme”  washer  and  I 
don’t  see  how  I could  get  along  with- 
out it.  It  works  on  same  principle 
as  the  “1900” — springs  and  ball  bear- 
ings and  is  really  “so  easy  a child 
can  run  it.”  I can  sit  in  a chair  and 
wash  out  a big  tubful  of  clothes  in  a 
few  minutes.  I think  it  has  some 
improvements  over  the  "1900,”  such 
as  a hinged  cover,  moveable  wringer 
rack  and  folding  tub  stand.  The  cover 
keeps  steam  in  and  folds  back  so  the 
water  can  drain  into  machine  instead 
of  making  a mess  on  the  floor. 

I put  a tub  of  water  on  tub-stand 
to  soak  clothes  in,  wring  them  out 
into  machine  and  when  ready  to  rinse, 
have  rinse  water  in  machine  and  blue 
water  in  tub  and  wring  them  out  of 
machine  into  tub,  then  set  the  wringer 
rack  over  tub  and  wring  out  of  that. 
It  saves  many  days  backache  over  the 
washboard. 

I am  a small  woman  and  not  very 
strong,  yet  I do  all  the  washing  for 
our  family  of  seven,  four  little  chil- 
dren (the  oldest  five),  a hired  han  1, 
husband  and  myself  and  don’t  get 
very  tired  either. 

I got  mine  on  30  days’  trial,  but 
liked  It  so  well  t paid  for  it  before 
the  time  was  up.  The  machine  anl 
wringer  together  cost  $13.00  and  I 
paid  for  it  myself  with  “chicken  and 
butter”  money.  I suppose  there  are 
other  as  good  machines  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  this  one  is  all  right.  I could 
not  do  any  washing  at  all  without  it. 

MRS.  W.  R.  GROVES. 

Lebanon,  Mo. 

My  Pet  Kitchen  Contrivance. 

What  I consider  the  really  handy 
thing  about  my  kitchen,  besides  my 
kitchen  cabinet,  is  a strip  of  board 
nailed  at  the  top  edge  of  a piece  of 
oilcloth  on  the  wall  around  my  gas 
range.  My  husband  put  this  up  for 
me  while  I was  away  on  a visit.  My 
range  stands  in  a corner,  consequently 
the  strip  runs  on  two  sides.  On  the 
left  is  my  curling  iron,  match  box, 
sand  paper,  box  for  burnt  matches, 
made  from  cutting  away  part  of  a 
cocoa  can.  Then  comes  my  holders 
and  iron  holder.  On  the  right  the 
salt  box  and  pepper  shake  on  a shelf 
nailed  to  the  strip;  a towel  rack  on 
the  extreme  end.  Underneath  the 
pepper  shake  are  hooks  for  spatula, 
pan-cake  turner,  large  spoon  and  a 
brush  for  dusting  the  top  of  the  stove. 
About  the  same  arrangement  has  been 
fitted  over  the  sink,  holding  cup,  small 
brush  for  cleaning  vegetables,  can 
opener,  potato  masher,  small  strainer, 
another  large  aluminum  spoon  and  a 
brush  for  cleaning  milk  bottles.  Any 
one  would  be  surprised  the  steps  that 
are  saved  in  having  these  articles  and 
other  useful  ones  where  you  can  reach 
them  in  getting  your  meals. 

MRS.  W.  J.  WAIT. 

124  15th  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

% 

I have  what  I call  a little  “steamer,” 
a round  piece  of  tin  with  holes  in  like 
the  bottom  of  a steamer  and  a ring 
to  lift  it  by  like  a cover.  I put  pota- 
toes in  a kettle  to  cook  (be  sure  «.o 
have  plenty  of  water),  then  put  in 
the  little  steamer  on  top  of  them,  then 
put  in  the  latter,  squash  or  any  other 
vegetable  that  I want  to  cook.  I 
sometimes  set  in  a small  pudding  and 
arrange  the  vegetables  around  it.  then 
put  on  a tight  cover  and  one  burner 
cooks  them  all.  It  is  a veritable  steam 
cooker  at  a small  expense.  If  one 
uses  oil.  gasoline  or  gas  this  would  be 
a great  saving  of  fuel. 

MRS.  W.  J.  GRAVES. 

Painesville,  Ohio. 
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Genuine  1900  Washer  Now8 


IAI  CentsaWeek  iA 
1U2  for  I Year  or 


Gents  a Mo. 
for  12  Mos. 


Guaranteed 

4Years 


_ 1 ran  now— for  the  first  time— get  a genoine 

1900  Washer  i ronjy|6.5J.  TI.?s  is  lcsstuon 


YOOc 

1901  

Is  asked  by  nay  other  repo  table  concern  for 
any  kind  of  a washing  machine. 

This  low  price  is  now  made  possible-by  my  new 
manufacturing  process.  Otb^rwashing  machines  are 
only  imitations  of  mine.  My  1C00  Washers  are  the 
original— the  only  genuine  washprs.  All  others  are 
Imitations.  They  can’t  be  anything  else,  because 


the  ‘*1900”  was  not  merely  the  first,  but  for  yecra  was  the  only  washer  of  standing  made. 

I sell  more  wasuers  than  all  tae  other  concerns  put  together.  Part  of  every 
dozen  up-to-date  families  in  this  country  own  a 1CO0  Washer. 

With  spring  motive  power  and  oscillating  rotary  action, 
workingon  roller  bearings,  my  “19^0  Home”  Washer  runs  easier 
and  gives  better  satisfaction  than  washers  made  by  any  other 
concern.  My  washers  force  twice  os  much  water  through  the 
clothes— do  the  woik  twice  as  fastr— do  twice  as  much  work— and 
in  just  half  ihe  time  it  takes  to  wash  with  other  washer*. 

My  1900  Home  Washer  washes  cleaner,  better,  and  with  less 
eoap,  than  any  other  washer  costing  anything  like  this  price — 
which  is  only  $5.60,  F.  O.  B.  Binghamton.  I guarantee  every 
part  for  4 years.  My  1900  Home  Wusher  will  not  injure  the 
finest  laces,  and  it  will  wash  the  heaviest  b ankets,  rugs,  and 
carpets.  It  positively  does  not  wear  out  your  clothes;  which  alone 
enables  it  to  save  you  its  cost  in  a few  months. 

MY  WEEKLY  PAYMENT  OFFER 

Out  this  out  and  mail  it  to  me.  Or— on  a post  card  or  in  a letter. 
eciu— “Send  me  your  New  1900  Home  Washer  Offer”  and  you- 
will  receive  by  return  mail,  FREE,  the  most  liberal  washing 
machine  offer  you  ever  heard  of  or  read  about.  I’ll  ship  my 

washer  to  any  responsible  party  on  their  request,  without  a 

penny  of  cash,  and  let  you  pay  me  for  it  (just  a bit  more  than  the  cash  price)— so  much  a week  or  so  muen  a 
mouth— until  the  washer  is  paid  for.  Pay  me  out  of  what  it  save  • for  you,  by  doirg  your  washing  quicker 
and  easier  than  any  other  waeher  and  saving  wear  and  tear.  V\  rite  me  mow.  R.  F.  Bieber,  Manager 

1900  WASHER  CO.  172  Henry  SL  BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 

above  my  kitchen  table  about  three 
feet  long  and  three  inches  wide;  into 
this  are  driven  nails  for  my  cook 
spoon,  egg  beater,  potato  masher  and 
numerous  little  articles  I use  in  pre- 
paring every  meal.  It  also  saves  time 
and  labor  when  I wash  my  dishes,  for 
I don’t  have  to  take  a step  to  place 
all  the  things  just  where  they  belong. 

I enjoy  reading  the  home  talks  so 
much.  MRS  BLANCHE  ALLEN. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


GOATS  & SUITS 

AT  HALF  RETAIL  PRICE 


*tr 

Apple  Omelet. 

To  one  cupful  of  stewed  apples,  add 
a lump  of  butter,  four  eggs,  beaten 
separately,  sugar  to  taste,  and  enough 
bread  crumbs  to  make  it  of  the  de- 
sired consistency.  Flavor  with  nut- 
meg, or  any  desired  flavoring,  and 
fry  in  hot  fat.  as  you  would  any  other 
omelet.  This  is  delicious,  and  well 
worth  a trial. 

• Sent  Direct  From  Fac- 

f tury  to  your  home  on 

year’s  free  trial  to  in- 
troduce where  we  have  no  agents.  About 
one-half  saved;  an  old  reliable  make;  36,000 
in  use.  The  best  and  most  durable  piano 
made.  Positively  only  six  will  be  sold  in 
each  county  at  this  price.  Write  today. 

RYAN  MUSIC  CO.,  Factory  Distributers 

St.  Joseph.  Mo. 


Pianos 
Free 

to  a few  influential  readers  of  this  paper. 
If  you  were  about  to  buy  a piano  and  a 
friend  offered  you  one,  just  as  good,  free, 
you  would  take  It  quick.  Then  why  not 
take  one  from  us?  Write  today. 

Galesburg  Piano  Co.,  Galesburg, 111. 

Rheumatism  Cured 

By  Dr.  Cook’s  Anti-Rheumatic  Pills.  Used 
In  the  Doctor’s  practice  wit*',  wonderful  suc- 
cess Will  Not  Derange  Digestion,  as  th^y 
dissolve  in  the  Intestines  Instead  of  the 
stomach.  Purely  vegetable;  nothing  injur- 
ious. Also  cure  gout.  One  box  often  cures 
mild  cases.  Sent  postpaid  for  60  cents.  Ad- 
dress FERGUSON  & CO.,  Dept.  I,  171 
Broadway.  New  York  City. 

Canning  Business,  Free 

INFORMATION 

MODERN  CANNKR  CO..  Bridgeport,  Ala. 
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Every  garment  that  we  sell  Is 
gna-antccd  to  please  and  Hi  tbi 
\ purchaser  or  money  and  expres. 

1 urge-,  w,ll  be  return  ed. 
) We  Lave  the  finest  a-suri- 
ment  and  larecst  stork  ol 
Lacies  and  Misses  wearing 
appnitl  io  be  found  any- 
where. Our  styles  are  thi 
newest,  our  quail  lies  tbi 
best  and  our  prices  tin 
lowest.  Weflllyouroi 
ders  promptly.  Ev- 
, erygarmentwes,  I 
; is  cna  anteedto  bi 
sai  Isfacti  ry. 

W i it e for  FREE 
catalogue  of  su  t 
Skirts,  TJi.du 
Garments 
\ Coats,  Capos 
; Waists,  Fins. 
Millinery, Cu- 

i derwear,  am 
Children’ 
Cl  thing.  W 
w 11  m-il  it 
FREE  upot 
request.  It 
l wilt  save  you 
money  01 
what  yen 
need  fOI 
Fall  rrd 
W in- 
ter. 


LatestStyles. 
F 'nest 
Fabrics 


Kcmli^axtcn^rcQnljle  (o’ 

761  Liberty  St.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 


9thYearol  Success 

“CNN”  Inc*u,:cscfrt 

O U l«  Ouulius  Liuip 

100to  500  candle  power  lightl 

iThif,  whr  Tit  K"Si:N”  OL’TSHI>  FSl 
■THEY  ALL  for  economy  aswtll*a| 
™ for  Brilliance.  Idehl  light  for  borne#, 
k halls,  stores,  churches.  Safe  as  a 
can-lie.  Write  for  caialog. 

Sun  Vapor  Light  Co. 

Bo*  Can  tv n.  0. 

l.cen*«*e  oMhe 
Campbell  paleut 


The“Best”  Light 


Is  a portable  100  candle  power  light,  cost* 
ing  only  Sets,  per  week.  Slakes  and  born* 
its  own  gas.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acety.ene.  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  5* 
Dirt.  NoGr**aM*.  X*»  Odor.  Over  100 Style*. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a match.  E^ery 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  EwtfT1,h»r* 

THE  “BEST”  LIGHT  CO. 
777  E.  5tb  Street.  CANTOH.  OHIO. 


REWARD!  REWARD 


Fruit  Driers, 


Evaporators 
Prices  from 
$1.50  Up. 

Tou  can  save  all  yonr  frail,  ber- 
ries. .wept  corn.  etc.,  and  are  a 
flrst-ela*.  kitchen  axfe  for  keep- 
ing pies.  cake*,  etc.  Aildr>-«« 

D.  STIVrZMAiN.  I.IGOMKH,  INDIANA. 


Reward  only  comes  to  those  who  give  » 
service,  but  we  wish  to  at  once  pet  Into 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  best  fruit- 
growers. and  If  you  will  send  us  the  ntm  s 
of  10  of  the  best  of  your  section,  we  will  as 
a reward  to  you  send  our  catalogue  and  a 
due  bill  for  $1.00  worth  of  anyt'.-.ing  you 
may  select.  Write  at  once. 

THE  WOLVERINE  NURSERIES. 

G.  E.  Prater,  Jr.,  Prop.,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


The  two  articles  in  my  kitchen 
which  save  me  the  most  steps  are: 

(1) .  A small  square  wooden  salt- 
box  that  hangs  above  my  stove.  It 
Holds  about  a quart  of  salt  and  is 
always  ready  when  I put  anything  on 
to  cook.  It  costs  ten  cents  and  has  a 
hinge  lid  that  keeps  the  salt  perfectly 
clean. 

(2) .  My  husband  nailed  a board 


■3  Papers  for  25c 


We  want  names  of  farmers.  Send  u<3nn  you  all  3 panel's  for  one  whole  year.  I 

This  is  the  greatest  sub.  \ ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  MAGAZINE  - One  Year  , All  3 One  Year  for  | 
scription  offer  ever  < THE  HOME  FRIEND  ------  One  Year  > 

nmJe,  sn  fipnd  AT  ONTE*  I THP  RI’P  AT  WHRin  iWonl-lvl  _ - Ono  Vpor  \ 


I If  you  already  take  a iy  of  tnesenape  s your  subscription  wnl  beexiended.  The  Home  Friend  contains  from  I 
live  to  ton  complete  stories,  besides  numerous  departments,  such  as  Woman’s  Page,  Household  Hints,  Bee- 1 
hoes.  Fashions  Etc.  Eight  new  fashion  plates  appear  ea  h issue  and  SUBSCRIBERS  CAN  GET  THE  PAT-  | 
TERN a WITHOUT  COST.  The  Rural  World  is  an  up  to  date  weekly  home  paper. 

v BEAUTIFUL  FAMILY  RECORD  FREE 

If  you  send  club  of  three.  Reiuenmer  you  get  all  three  papers  a whole  year  for  only  25c  axp  three  | 
N \mes.  Money  back  if  not  delighted.  Send  three  names  and  25c — silver  or  money  o der— todny  l * 

1 CURTICE  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY.  437  Ridge  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  1 
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A Spinster’s  Children — X 

Dr.  Eaton  came  in,  this  morning, 
and  found  me  surrounded  by  quite  a 
small  army  of  rag  dolls.  I consider 
myself  an  adept  when  it  comes  to 
the  making  of  rag  dolls,  and  the  chil- 
dren appear  to  agree  with  me.  These 
dolls  are  intended  as  Christmas  gifts 
to  certain  small  people  whose  parents 
do  not  believe  in  Santa  Claus.  And  I 
am  making  balls  and  knitting  caps 
and  mittens,  and  I do  wish  you  could 
see  the  funny  jack-in-the-boxes  I 
have  made  out  of  a few  bright  pieces 
of  cloth,  a half  dozen  cigar  boxes,  a 
little  wire  and  some  corset  steels.  Dr. 
Eaton  helped  fashion  them,  and  we 
are  sure  that  the  stores  never  held 
funnier  objects  or  those  which  are 
more  durable. 

The  doctor  and  I both  believe  in 
Santa  Claus.  We  have  no  patience 
with  parents  who  object  to  the  beauti- 
ful story  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
lie.  We  both  heard  it,  many  times, 
when  we  were  children,  and  we've 
never  accused  our  parents  of  lying 
because  of  it.  Of  course,  it  brought 
its  disappointment,  later  on.  but  we 
were  then  old  enough  to  take  it 
philosophically,  and  the  only  regret 
we  had  was  that  the  dream  could  not 
■have  lasted  a little  longer.  If  we  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  children — 
Oh,  dear,  I've  let  it  all  out  in  a heap, 
and  I meant  to  have  worked  up  to  it 
in  regular  story  book  style. 

Yes,  it  is  true.  Dr.  Eaton  and  I 
are  to  be  married.  It  came  about 
this  morning,  when  he  caught  me 
surrounded  by  rag  dolls,  and  I asked 
him  to  help  with  the  jack-in-the- 
boxes.  We  began  talking  about  the 
poor  little  children  in  homes  where 
the  holidays  are  never  observed,  and 
we  agreed  so  exactly  that-r-well,  I 
presume  most  girls  of  eighteen  could 
tell  how  it  happened  better  than  I 
can.  I know  how  a woman  of  thirty- 
eight  is  likely  to  be  ridiculed,  and  I 
do  not  propose  to  lay  myself  liable  by 
saying  another  word,  except  this:  It 
is  true  that  hearts  never  grow  old. 

Of  one  thing  I am  very  certain,  and 
that  is,  every  holiday  will  be  most 
carefully  observed  in  our  home — 
wedding  anniversary,  birthdays,  all 
national  holidays — there  can't  be  too 
many  of  them.  I shall  begin  with  the 
very  first  holiday  that  appears  after 
our  wedding  day,  so  that  holiday  mak- 
ing shall  bcome  a family  institution 
with  us.  I do  not  mean  to  make 
these  celebrations  elaborate,  for  they 
cannot  bring  enjoyment  and  be  bur- 
densome at  the  same  time.  But  thev 
shall  be  filled  to  overflowing  with 
the  holiday  spirit,  and  then  they  will 
become  a mighty  factor  in  the  knit- 
ting of  home  ties  that  can  never  be 
broken. 

Parents  do  make  such  mistakes 
when  they  neglect  the  holidays.  I 
wish  I could  say  the  word  that  would 
open  their  eyes  to  all  that  years  of 
observations  have  taught  me.  But 
there  are  many  who  can  never  learn 
except  from  experience — and  then  it 
is  usually  too  late  to  ayoid  the  pain 
that  comes  with  regret. 

One  thing  I must  say  because  I 
believe  it  is  the  way  all  true  women 
should  feel,  and  that  no  woman 
should  marry  who  does  not  share  the 
same  feeling.  It  is  this:  I want  a fam- 
ily. One  or  two  children  are  n.it 
enough  to  bring  into  the  home  the 
depth  of  family  feeling  that  I admire 
above  everything  on  earth.  I should 
like  to  have  six  children,  and  I shall 
be  grieved  if  there  are  less  than  four. 
Every  child  will  find  a welcome, 
even  though  its  advent  brings  sacri- 
fices. We'll  try  to  make  the  most  of 
what  we  have  and  be  happy,  knowing 
that  we  should  be  no  happier  if  there 
were  fewer  children  and  more  money. 

CASSANDRA  WOODWARD. 

^ 

The  greatest  convenience  in  my 
kitchen  is  the  lower  drawer  of  the 
kitchen  cupboard.  In  it  I keep  clean 
rags  of  all  sizes  and  colors  and  a ball 
of  twine,  saved  from  the  grocer’s 
packages.  Whenever  a piece  of  un- 
derwear is  worn  out,  the  good  pieces 
are  cut  out,  washed  and  put  in  the 
drawer.  The.-e  are  used  for  cut  fin- 
gers, wiping  shoes  that  are  slightly 
soiled,  cleaning  inside  of  chickens, 
lamp  chimneys,  etc.  The  dark  pieces 
of  cloth,  such  as  the  feet  of  colored 
hose,  are  cut  open  and  they  do  for 
wiping  off  the  stove  when  greasy  or 
washing  a spot  of  grease  from  the 
floor.  I use  one  rag  only  once,  then 
send  it  off  in  the  garbage  pail. 

The  ball  of  twine  is  also  useful  in 
many  ways,  such  as  tying  up  the  jelly 
bag,  or  tying  up  a little  luncheon  that 
must  be  put  up  hurriedly,  I used  to 


keep  scissors  there  also,  but  experi- 
ence taught  me  they  were  much  more 
convenient  hanging  on  the  window 
casing. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  ways 
that  lags  are  used,  for  their  uses  are 
legion  and  I have  often  thought  I 
could  give  up  many  things  much'eas- 
ier  than  my  rag  and  string  drawer. 
EFFIE  JACKSON  BIGGESTAFF. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

^ sjS, 

Remarkable  Popularity  of  the  AVorlrt- 

Koniecl  Cornish  PianoH  and  OrgaUN. 

The  most  popiilur  Instruments  In  the  world 
seem  to  he  the  Cornish  pin  nos  nnd  organs.  If  we 
are  to  Judge  liy  the  endorsements  they  Imve  re- 
eelved  during  the  Inst  Imlf  n century  from  a 
quarter  of  n mill  on  satisfied  pn trims. 

Recently  one  of  the  most  noiuhle  firms  of 
export  merchants  In  New  York  City,  who  have 
lira nehes  In  India,  Ceylon,  China  and  Japan. 
In  sending  an  organ  for  a new  customer  of 
theirs  In  the  Interior  of  China.  Informed  Messrs. 
Cornish  that  the  goods  were  Intended  to  he 
transported  a thousand  miles  after  arriving  at 
Shanghai. 

Recently  Messrs.  Cornish  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  SuiierlntPiiiling  Minister  of 
the  Missionary  Hoard  in  Natal.  South  Africa: 

"I  have  pleasure  In  stating  that  the  organ 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Cornish  for  the  new 
Wesleyan  Methodist  church  at  Dundee  Is  In 
every  respect  a most  suitable  instrument.  The 
tone  Is  rich  and  full  and  the  compass  all  that 
can  be  des'rcd.” 

In  addition  to  an  Increasing  domestic  trade, 
there  Is  a steady  demand  for  Cornish  plants 
In  Australia.  New  Zealand.  South  Africa,  the 
Fast  and  West  Indies  and  even  In  Iceland  and 
Finland. 

A noted  professor  of  music  in  New  Zealand 
wrote  to  the  Cornish  Company  by  last  mail: 

“The  Cornish  piano  that  you  sent  me  over  a 
year  ago  gives  me  satisfaction  far  beyond  m.v 
anticipation.  The  richness  and  sweetness  of 
the  tone  Is  magnificent." 

Amongst  a host  of  domestic  testimonials  we 
select  a few  of  the  most  remarkable.  Onr 
readers  will  notice  the  enduring  qualities  of  the 
Cornish  pianos  and  organs  as  evidenced  by  tne 
following: 

Thirty-Five  Years. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Vosburg,  Montdale.  L'enna. 

I ant  going  to  send  you  a cash  order  for  yor.r 
f tiest  p'ano  for  my  mother-in-law,  in  the  course 
of  two  days.  We  have  an  organ  that  my  fath  r 
purchased  of  your  firm  thirty-five  years  ago. 
It  Is  in  good  order  yet,  and  all  my  children 
are  learning  on  it. 

Twenty-Five  Years. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hooiier.  Little  Shasta,  California. 

We  believe  in  the  “Cornish"  make.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  mother  purchased  an  organ  fiom 
you.  Fleven  years  ago  a sister  bought  one.  We 
have  had  one  for  five  years  and  now  we  want 
one  for  our  selmol  house. 


Trade  in  Your 
Inferior  Separators 

Many  users  who  would  like  to  change  their  inferior  ma- 
chines of  various  kinds  for  a new 

DE,  LAVAL 
CRE,AM  SEPARATOR 


do  not  understand  that  while  such  second-hand  machines 
have  no  salable  value,  the  De  Laval  Company  makes  very 
fair  “trade”  allowances  for  them,  just  to  get  them  out  of 
the  way,  and  through  this  illustration  of  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  poor  separators  stop  the  sale  of  others  like 
them  in  the  neighborhood.  Nobody  is  defrauded  by  their 
re-sale,  as  they  are  simply  “scrapped”  at  their  real  value. 

Then  there  are  thousands  of  DE  LAVAL  users  who 
should  know  that  they  may  exchange  their  out-of-date  ma- 
chines of  ten  to  twenty  years  ago  for  the  very  much  improved 
and  larger  capacity  ones  of  today.  These  old  machines  are 
refinished  and  sold  over  again  to  those  who  don’t  think  they 
can  afford  the  price  of  new  ones. 

Write  in  a description  of  your  old  machine — name,  size, 
serial  number,  and  date  purchased — or  else  see  the  nearest 
DE  LAVAL  agent  about  it. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  & Canal  8t«., 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
GAM  Drumm  St., 
6AN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


121  Vouvllc  8quarc, 
MONTREAL. 

75  A 77  York  8treit# 
TORONTO. 

248  McDepmot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG 


Ywenty-Tliree  Years. 

Mr.  TT.  J.  Miller,  Wnnptin.  Wisconsin. 

My  father  bought  one  of  your  organs  twenty- 
three  years  ago  and  it  is  just  as  good  as  ev»r. 

Twenty  Years. 

The  Franciscan  Sisters,  St.  Rose  Convent,  La- 
Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  purchased  one  of  your 
Pipe-Top  Chapel  Organs,  and  it  has  given  per- 
fect satisfaction. 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Berkeley,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

About  twenty  or  more  years  ago  the  Episco- 
pal church  of  this  place  got  an  organ  from  you 
wh'ch  lias  given  entire  satisfaction.  A sister 
of  mine  also  purchased  a piano  from  you  nearly 
as  long  ago  and  so  I write  you  again  to  s- e 
what  arrangement  we  can  make.  In  this  age 
of  change  it  seems  strange  to  apply  to  you 
after  twenty  odd  years. 

Rev.  L.  A.  Dutto.  Mississippi  City,  Miss. 

The  organ  I bought  of  you  twenty  years  ago 
recommends  itself,  and  so  I send  you  an  order 
for  another  which  I shall  ask  you  to  ship  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Eighteen  Years. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  New  Oregon.  N.  Y. 

It  is  e’ghteen  years  since  we  bought  the 
first  organ  of  you.  We  are  st  11  ordering  In- 
struments from  you  ns  we  require  them. 


• Men  Wanted. 

Men  who  are  looking  for  a position  where 
pay  is  certain  and  where  there  Is  an  opport- 
unity for  advancement  should  read  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  National  Railway  Associ- 
ation. which  appears  on  page  16.  The  above 
named  school  prepares  men  for  the  railway 
service,  namely  engineers,  firemen,  conduc- 
tors and  brakemen.  This  is  not  a new 
school,  but  one  that  has  demonstrated  that 
it  can  successfully  prepare  men  for  the 
above  named  positions,  and  is  placing  stu- 
dents In  positions  who  complete  the  course, 
or  refund  the  money.  This  Is  a fair  propo- 
sition to  everyone  who  Is  Interested  In  rail- 
roading and  who  contemplates  taking  up 
that  line  of  work.  The  association  w’11  be 
glad  to  send  you  its  fine  Illustrated  catalog, 
advertising  both  its  Kansas  City  and  Omaha 
schools,  at  the  same  time  giving  you  valu- 
able information  relative  to  what  it  can  do 
for  students. 


Whnt  I*  Hygeno? 

Tn  another  column  of  this  pai»er  appears  the 
first  of  a series  of  new  advertisements  for 
Ilygeno  Dip.  These  advertisements,  by  the 
way.  are  about  the  neatest,  most  attractive 
and  most  convincing  dip  advertisements  we 
have  ever  published,  and  we  believe  it  will  pay 
every  reader  of  this  paper  to  look  them  up 
and  to  read  every  word  they  oonfan.  They 
w 11  explain  what  Ilygeno  is  and  what  It  does. 

Ilygeno  Dip  Is  a splendid  preparation  needed 
on  every  farm— w here ver  there's  a head  of 
stock  to  lie  cared  for — it’s  a monev-saver  for 
the  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  It  will  pav  you 
to  wr’te  to  the  Hvgeno  Disinfectant  Co.,  Cl°ve- 
lurnl.  Ohio,  for  their  new  hook  telling  all  about 
II  geno  and  how  to  use  It.  Kindly  mention 
this  paper  when  you  write  and  the  book  will 
be  sent  free. 


The  march  of  human  progress  now  in- 
cludes the  application  of  electricity  for  the 
cure  of  most  of  the  ordinary  ills  of  life, 
and  physicians  are  speaking  highly  of  the 
No.  6 Yoltamp  Medical  Battery  as  the  m-ost 
convenient  and  effective  Instrument  for  self- 
treatment at  home.  This  Is  made  bv  the 
Voltamp  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Baltimore 
Md..  and  It  is  having  a large  sale  among 
families,  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and 
effectiveness  in  curing  everyday  diseases. 


THE 

20th  Century 
Limited 

The  Fastest  Long  Distance  Train  in  the  World 
960  Miles  in  18  Hours 


via 


( 


NEW  YORK 

(entral 

LINES 


“America’s  Greatest  Railroad” 


THIS  Magnificent  train  is  equipped  with 
Pullman  cars  of  the  very  latest  design  and 
has  all  the  special  features  which  have 
made  the  New  York  Central  service  so  deserv- 
edly popular,  including,  Barber,  Fresh  and  Salt 
Water  Baths,  Valet,  Ladies’  Maid,  Manicure, 
Stock  and  Market  reports,  Telephone,  Steno- 
grapher, etc.  A dozen  other  fast  trains  between 

New  York,  Boston 

and 

Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleveland 
Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis 
Chicago,  St.  Louis 

the  West  and  Southwest. 


PILES 


riCTIII  A.  28  YEARS  we  seno  free  and  postpaid  a 
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352  PAGE  TREATISE  ON  P/LES.F/STt/lA 
Mm  DISEASES  OF  THE  RECTUM-. 


*LS?  132  PACE  ILLUSTRATED  TREATISE  WOOEASTSOT  WOMEN.  OF  THE  TH0U5AND5  OF  PROMINENT 
PEOPLE  CUREDBYOUR  MILD  METHOD.  NONE  PAID  A CENT  TILL  CURED- EXAMINATION  FREE- 

DRS.THORNTON  & MINOR. . 
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SureHatcH 

Incubator 

It  has  the  highest  record  in  hatching  and 
the  lowest  prices  in  selling.  10  years  on  the 
market. 

Used  and  recommended 
by  more  poultry  raisers 
than  any  other— bar  none. 

No  trouble  to  operate. 

Runs  itself.  Pays  for  itself 
—with  one  hatch.  Guaran- 
teed five  years. 

It  will  hatch  chicks  for 
you  better  and  cheaper  than  hens.  If  not,  we 
take  it  back. 

This  is  a plain,  fair  and  square  offer— no 
mon  tey  business. 

Investigate  it.  Our  new  100-page  Sure 
Hatch  book  tells  all  about  it;  also  how  you 
can  do  better  with  your  poultry. 

Nobody  ever  printed  such  a valuable 
Poultry  book  to  give  away. 

Write  today  for  a free  book,  with  prices, 
freight  prepaid. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  47,  Fremont,  Neb.;  or  Dept,  47,  Indianapolis,  lad- 


three  days  before  being  sent  to  the 
show  room.  This  gives  ample  time 
for  the  birds  to  dry  and  for  the 
owner  to  straighten  their  plumage  and 
clean  the  dirt  from  under  the  scales 
of  their  legs. 

To  prevent  our  being  thoroughly 
soaked  by  the  splashing  of  the  chick- 
ens, our  sleeves  are  rolled  up  to  our 
elbows  and  pinned;  we  put  on  aprons 
extending  from  our  necks  to  our  feet 
and  fastened  around  the  waist. 

When  everything  needed  is  in  readi- 
ness our  assistants  catch  a chicken  by 
the  roots  of  the  wings  and  push  it 
down  under  the  water,  with  only  its 
head  out.  We  then  work  the  feathers 
until  it  becomes  thoroughly  soaked. 
The  bird  should  be  so  held  in  the 
middle  of  the  tub  as  not  to  bruise  its 
tail  against  the  sides  of  the  tub.  As 
soon  as  the  feathers  are  wet  we  be- 
gin to  rub  the  bird  all  over  with  our 
cake  of  soap,  then  to  wash  the  head 
and  neck.  With  the  fowl  facing  >-s, 
we  thoroughly  soap  our  hands,  then 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  uiru.  w nn 
one  hand  on  each  side  of  the  bird’s 
head  we  rub  vigorously  until  we  get 
the  dirt  off. 

With  an  old  tooth  brush  and  soap 
and  water  * we  scrub  around  the 
wrinkles  of  the  comb,  head,  nose  and 
chin  until  they  are  clean;  then  we 
scrub  and  wash  the  feathers  on  the 
neck.  In  the  meantime  the  assistant 
has  been  soaping  and  scrubbing  the 
back  and  wings.  We  each  then  take 


move  the  dirt  from  the  scales  of  the 
legs,  and  this  can  be  better  done  while 
they  are  soaked  up. 

After  the  birds  are  partially  dry  It 
is  well  to  remove  them  to  a cooler 
room,  to  prevent  sweating  and  weak- 
ness, until  they  are  perfectly  dry, 
which  is  known  by  feeling  under  the 
wings. 

Always  rub  down  the  way  the  feath- 
ers go  when  drying  the  feathers. 

A hand  fan  or  an  electric  fan  is  a 
good  thing  to  separate  and  dry  their 
feather  webs. 

Some  persons  recommend  the  use 
of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  to  be  sponged 
over  the  feathers  to  whiten  them,  and 
after  that  to  rub  over  the  feathers  a 
little  aqua  ammonia,  but  I prefer  to 


BETTER  THAN 


MOTHER 


HEN 

The  only  Adjustable  Sus- 
pension Poultry  Broodu  made 
thousands  being  succ«  fitfully 
used.  Heated  by  w&tm  water. 
Temperature  always  uni  form. 
Wrrm  water  tank  above  chicks  with  loose  flannel  covering 
underne  *th  .nder  which  the  chicks  hover.  Warmth  equally 
sp  ead  »nd  chicks  do  not  crowd.  No  heat  below-  to  burn  their 
feet.  No  steps  or  bridge  to  climb  to  get  into  brooder.  No 
limp  fumes  or  burnt  air  to  breathe.  Should  lamp  go  out 
the  warm  water  would  keep  the  chicks  alive  all  night 
Lamp  above  chicks  and  has  safety  smokeless  burner, 
without  chimney,  and  is  absolutely  tafe.  Car  be  adjust- 
ed in  height  as  chicks  grow.  Shipped  to  any  honett  per- 
son anywhere  on  15  days  t ial  without  any  depbsitor  red 
tape  conditions,  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  34 

AUTOMATIC  HATCHING  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Tie  nlgo  manufacture  the  lest  Poultry  Fountain  made. 


Poultry  Department 


Wufching  White  Fowls  for  the  Show 
Rooms. 

Poultry,  bees  and  fruit  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  average  fruit-grower 
certainly  has  an  ideal  place  for  either 
a large  or  small  poultry  and  bee  yard. 
We  handle  the  three  very  successfully, 
and  find  it  an  interesting  work. 

But  what  I want  to  give  now  is  our 
experience  in  the  poultry  department 
of  our  work  as  preparing  for  the  poul- 
try shows,  for  the  benefit  of  the  read- 
ers of  The  Fruit-Grower. 

The  time  is  drawing  near  for  our 
poultry  shows,  and  it  is  high  time  for 
all  who  expect  to  attend  the  first 
shows  to  look  after  the  young  stock 
and  see  that  they  are  in  the  right 
condition  to  reach  the  standard 
weights.  Mrs.  Sawyer  is  a prominent 
member  of  the  firm,  especially  when 
it  comes  to  the  poultry  department, 
for  she  is  a thorough  fancier  and  can 
pick  out  the  show  birds  very  accurate- 
ly— in  fact,  she  is  my  lieutenant  in 
everything,  and  I could  not  carry  on 
the  work  without  her. 

The  way  we  are  situated  now  our 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  do  not 
get  so  dirty  as  those  raised  in  a city 
lot  under  the  soot  and  greasy  smoke 
that  results  from  the  burning  of  a 
low  grade  of  soft  coal.  But  still  we 


Pen  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Bred  and  Owned  by  W.  M.  Sawyer,  Lancaster,  Mo. 


take  our  white  birds  through  the 
same  process,  with  the  exception  that 
they  are  not  hard  to  wash,  and  it 
doesn't  take  long.  All  white  birds 
should  be  washed  before  they  are  put 
into  the  show  room.  To  wash  them 
well  requires  forethought,  time  and 
patience. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
heat  up  the  wash  house  or  some  room 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  hot 
water  in  sufficient  quantities  corre- 
sponding to  the  amount  of  filth  and 
number  of  fowls  intended  to  be 
washed,  must  be  prepared  and  kept 
in  readiness  to  fill  the  tubs.  We  usu- 
ally have  a kettle  of  boiling  water 
also  ready  in  addition,  if  needed.  A 
good  fire  and  a warm  room  at  about 
90  degrees  is  another  requisite.  We 
then  coop  our  fowls  intended  to  be 
washed,  the  roosters  in  coops  wltn 
plenty  of  room  and  not  less  than  32 
inches  high,  to  prevent  them  striking 
their  combs  when  crowing. 

For  washing  we  use  an  ordinary 
wash  tub  and  two  wash  boilers  to 
rinse  in.  set  up  level  on  benches  three 
feet  high.  This  height  is  essential  for 
one's  comfort,  if  many  fowls  are  to  be 
washed.  It  takes  us  twenty  minutes 
to  wash  an  ordinary  fowl,  and  about 
forty-five  minutes  for  a very  dirty 
one. 

We  use  soft  water  and  the  very  best 
castile  or  Ivory  soap.  The  three  ves- 
sels are  filled  up  to  about  ten  inches 
deep.  The  water  in  the  first  one  has 
a temperature  of  about  92  degrees, 
the  second  82  and  the  third  72  de- 
grees. In  the  third  vat.  or  rinse 
water* we  put  a teaspoonful  of  liquid 
blueing,  but  not  enough  to  color  the 
birds,  blue,  about  like  rinsing  white 
clothes. 

The  fowls  are  usually  washed  about 


a wing  and  spread  it  out  on  our  hand, 
rub  on  the  soap  and  rub  the  feathers 
between  our  hands  and  along  the 
feathers  in  the  directions  they  grow. 
The  tail  feathers  are  cleaned  in  the 
same  manner.  The  sickle  feathers  of 
the  roosters  receive  our  special  atten- 
tion. They  are  carefully  soaped  and 
rubbed  between  the  palms  of  our 
hands,  and  our  soapy  hands  are  fre- 
quently drawn  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  tail  and  sickle  feathers. 

Having  these  parts  thoroughly 
clean,  we  now  lift  the  fowl  out  of  the 
tub  and  lay  It  on  its  side  on  a per- 
forated board  (over  the  tub)  which 
has  been  prepared  beforehand.  This 
maneuver  readily  allows  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  bird,  including  the 
legs,  to  be  thoroughly  washed  and 
cleaned.  Every  ncyw  and  then  a 
dipper  of  water  from  the  second  tub 
Is  poured  over  our  work,  to  see  If  the 
feathers  are  clean. 

While  washing  the  fowl,  be  care- 
ful not  to  rub  the  skin  off  the  side 
or  wing  joint. 

When  all  parts  are  clean  the  bird 
is  then  put  into  the  second  tub  and 
the  soap  thoroughly  rinsed  out  of  the 
feathers.  Special  pains  must  be  taken 
to  spread  out  the  wings  and  wash  the 
soap  all  out  of  them.  It  is  next  put 
into  the  blueing  tub,  thoroughly 
soaked  and  washed  again.  If  the 
water  is  too  blue,  the  bird  will  be  too 
blue,  and  so  will  be  the  owner. 

We  next  squeeze  the  water  out  of 
the  feathers,  and  then  dry  the  feathers 
with  a dry.  soft,  clean  towel.  Now 
hold  the  fowl  firmly  by  the  legs  and 
throw  it  up  in  the  air  a few  timed, 
still  holding  to  it,  and  as  it  comes 
down  it  flutters  and  expends  its  wings 
and  feathers. 

A toothpick  is  a good  thing  to  re- 


elean  the  feathers  up  nice  and  let 
them  show  what  they  are  for  them- 
selves. 

If  you  are  not  used  to  washing 
chickens,  by  this  time  you  will  think 
your  chicken  is  about  dead  and  the 
sorriest  looking  thing  you  ever  saw; 
but  by  morning  on  first  sight  you 
will  have  changed  your  mind,  and  feel 
sure  you  are  going  to  win  first  prize. 

The  grand  old  Missouri  hen  is  tak- 
ing the  lead  of  all  industries,  and 
more  farmers  and  fruit-growers 
should  take  a greater  interest  in 
•thoroughbred  poultry,  and  go  to  the 
poultry  shows,  for  the  demand  for 
such  stock  is  increasing  very  rapidly 
each  year. 

We  handle  only  three  varieties  of 
thoroughbred  poultry.  Black  Lang- 
shans,  Indian  Runner  ducks  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns. 

When  we  go  to  the  shows  the  Black 
Langshans  don’t  need  any  washing. 
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and  productive.  It  is  the 
be-*  iio  lorsheepfor  it  pro- 
motes tne  growth  of  wool  and 


It  DESTROYS 

animals  thrifty  DISEASE 

e-  GERMS 

U1V.VU.MV0.V„VUW*  C 

does  not  burn  or  discolor  it. 

HW  O OL°  wrJnTrmffib?lPMoPdi^“f 
w u u L jare  the  animal  or  the  yolk  of 
the  ueece.  HYGKN'O  improves  both.  Lead- 
ing stockmen  endorse  HYGENO.  Write. 
THE  HYGENO  DISINFECTANT  CO. 

1 1170-1176  Citizens  Bldg.  Cleveland,  O. 


More  than  your  money's  worth  In  incu- 
bators. We  have  them  all  beat;  40.  60  or  90 
days  to  prove  it;  5-year  guarantee.  Now  is 
the  time  to  write  to  M.  M.  Johnson,  The  In- 
cubator Man,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

the  Indian  Runner  ducks  will  wash 
themselves  (if  given  clean  water), 
and  we  have  to  wash  the  white  chick- 
ens. W.  M.  SAWYER. 

Lancaster,  Mo. 

(Tell  us,  Bro.  Lancaster,  how  you 
handle  the  poultry  end  of  your  farm 
work,  In  connection  with  fruit  grow- 
ing. Do  you  keep  your  poultry  In 
the  orchard? — Ed.) 


Get  This  Gold  Pair 

Listen ! I now  have  thousands  of  letters  of  appreciation 
from  spectacle  wearers  all  over  the  world,  thanking  me 
for  the  perfect  sight  they  enjoy  with  my  spectacles. 

f Now  I Want  YOUR  Testimonial  ALSO 

and  this  is  what  I intend  to  do  to  get  it.  Just  write  me  and  I will 
mail  you  my  Perfect  Home  Eye  Tester,  free.  Then  when  you  return 
me  the  Eye  Tester  with  your  test,  I will  send  you  a complete  five 
dollar  family  set  of  my  famous  “Perfect  Vision”  spectacles  for  only  $1 
(which  is  an  actual  saving  of  $4  to  you),  and  this  will  include  a pair  of 
my  handsome  Rolled  Gold  spectacles  absolutely  free  of  charge.  This  set  will  lact 
yourself  and  family  a lifetime.  With  these  famous  “Perfect  yision”  spectacles  you 
will  be  able  to  read  the  finest  print  just  as  easy  as  you  ever  did  in  your  life,  and  I will 
return  you  your  dollar  willingly  if  you  yourself  don’t  find  them  to  be  the  finest  you  have 
ever  bought  anvwhere,  at  any  price.  Send  for  my  free  Eye  Tester  today.  Address: 

OR.  HAUX  SPECTACLE  CO.,  St.  Lout*.  Mo.  0*1  WANT  AGENTS  ALSO.*** 

e ilo 


i NOTE— The  above  is  the  largest  Mail  Spectacle  House  In  the  United  States  and  perfectly  reliable.) 


You  Get  More  Eggs 


and  Save  Feed  Bills! 


T_TENS  can't  lay.  unless  they  have  egg-making 
1 1 mateiials  in  their  food. 

Green  bone  fed  raw.  has  more  than  /our 
times  the  egg-making  value  of  grain,  because  it 
is  rich  in  “protein.”  lime  and  all  elements  that 
go  to  make  eggs,  bone,  muscle  and  feathers. 

That’s  why  it  doubles  the  egg  yield — makes 
more  fertile  eggs — bigger  hatches — stronger 
chicks — earlier  broilers— larger  market  fowls. 

Latest  Model 

Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  green  bone,  with  all  adhering  meat  and 
gristle,  easily  and  rafi/dly. 

Any  one  can  use  it,  because  it  automatically 
adjusts  the  cutting  to  the  operator’s  strength. 


MANN’S 


It  never  does  nor  leaves 
chunks  or  splinters. 

Will  you  try 
it  free? 

(No  Money  in  Advance ) 

To  prove  what  it  will  do,  we  will  send  you  one 

ON  TEN  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

If  it  works  as  we  say,  buy  it  after  trial.  If  not , 
return  it  at  our  exrense. 

Send  no  money — just  get  catalogue  and  select 
machine  for  trial. 

F.W.Mann  Co.,  1°5  Milford,  Mass. 
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LEE’S 

EGG 

MAKER 


Early  winter  layers 
are  the  hens  that 
roll  up  the  profits. 

Now’s  the  tune  to  feed  them.  Get  them 
at  once  onto  the  egg-laying  rations. 
lee’sEgg  Maker  holds  them  in  con- 
dition to  go  through  the  winter  keeping 
their  egg-production  up  to  the  point 
where  you  get  iop-notcli  prices.  It  is 
the  best  egg  making  food  on  the  market. 
Contains  everything  the  hens  need  to 
make  egg  and  shell.  Does  not  contain  a 


Lee's  irlaker  is  granulated  blood 
(deodorized)— a concentrated,  protein 
food  which  combined  with  the  other  es- 
sential elements  furnishes  the  materials 
the  egg-producing  organs  require. 
Lee’sEgg  Maker  has  years  of  success 
and  wonderful  egg  records  back  of  it,  as 
a guarantee  of  its  true  worth.  Yourhens 
need  it.  Price:  23c,  5Dc  and  $2.00  accord- 
ing to  size.  Sold  by  dealers  or  sent  direct. 

LEE’S  GERMOZONE 

Sick  hens  won’t  lay— dead  chicks  don’t 
pay.  They'llnever  grow  into  lat  broilers, 
or  make  you  money.  Don’t  worry  about 
disease;  just  use  Germozone  according 
to  directions.  “An  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a pound  of  cure.”  A 50c  package 
used  before  your  chickens  get  sick,  is 
worth  a whole  drug  store  of  stuff  when 
they  begin  to  die.  Germozone  twice  a 
week  in  the  drinking  water  keeps  your 
entire  flock  well  and  productive.  Just 
the  remedy  you  need  to  euro  Roup, 
Colds,  Frosted  Combs,  Canker,  Swelled 
Head,  and  all  winter  disorders. 

LEE’S  LICE  KILLER 

No  bother  to  use;  no  greasing,  dusting* 
or  handling  fowls.  Just  spray  roosts,  nest 
and  every  crack  and  corner  of  the  hen- 
house—lice  and  mites  disappear  like  ma- 
gic. Price  per  can;  35c,  60c,  $1.00.  Write 
for  Lee’s  free,  new,  poultry  books  and  a 
“Mandy  Lee”  catalog.  Sold  everywhere. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


PURE  WATER 

MAKES 

HENS 


n Our  automatic  self-feeding 

roultry  Drinking  Fountain  furnishes  fresh  pure  water 
forfowls  and  make  them  lay  during  cold  weather  w hen  eggs 
bring  a high  price.  It  takes  the  chill  from  the  hen  house. 
Costs  only  about  5 cents  a week  for  oil.  Only  non-freezing 
water  fountain  made.  Water  cup  fills  itself  automatically.  Water 
always  fresh  and  pure.  .Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Guaranteed  ab- 
solutely safe.  Shipped  on  approval.  SEND  FOR  CATALOG  No. 


AUTOMATIC  HATCHING  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

We  also  manufacture  the  beet  Poultry  llrooiier  ever  made. 
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MORE  EGGS-LESSFEED 

OPEN  HOPPER. 

Green  Bone  and  Puller 
Vegetable  UlUlBl 

will  double  your  egj  yield  and  out  your  feed 
bill  In  half.  Guaranteed  to  out  easier  and  faster 
than  any  other.  Trial  offer  and  oatalogue  free. 

Humphrey,  Union  St.  Factory,  Joliet,  ill. 


Humphrey 


“Rankin’s  Royal”  Barred,  White  and  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  are 
Bred  to  Win,  Bred  to  Pay,  Bred  for  Quality 
in  Every  Way.  Hundreds  of  Selected  Speci- 
mens Line  and  Pedigree  Bred  by  My  Trap- 
Nest  System  from  America’s  Greatest  Sires 
and  Champions  for  sale  On  Approval  at 
Guaranteed  Honest  Prices. 

Eggs,  $1.50  to  $10.00  per  15,  $7.00  to  $20.00 
per  100.  Seriously  you  can’t  afford  to  place 
an  order  (large  or  small)  before  writing  me. 

H.  P.  RANKIN, 

Box  121.  Hartington,  Nebraska. 


HAPPY  HEN  SCALY  LEG  CUREb4“L,;:;: 

MAPLER  VoUlTrT "SUPPLY  CO . Aqiff 


Monarch  Stump  Puller 


WiH  pull  7-ft.  stumps  without  help. 
« l2  mon,hs  and  to  stand 

a strain  of  500-horse  power.  Illustrat- 
ed catalogue  and  discounts,  address 

Monit fell  Grubber  Co.,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa. 


The  most  durable  roofing  for 
™ buildings  Is  Mon  truss 
Metnl  shingles,  besides — They're 
Fireproof. 

Montross  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 


Incubator  Instructions. 

The  temperature  of  a laying  hen’s 
body  is  98  degrees.  The  temperature 
of  a setting  hen’s  body  is  103  to  105, 
and  I have  known  them  to  register 
106.  A setting  hen  has  a fever  of 
from  five  to  seven  degrees.  It  is  this 
fever  that  makes  them  want  to  set. 
This  fever  stays  with  them  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  until  the  chicks 
are  weaned  or  her  setting  notions 
have  been  broken  up.  Little  chicks 
discover  the  lower  temperature  days 
before  the  hen  quits  them  and  be- 
come uneasy.  This  can  be  verified  by 
any  experienced  poultry  raiser. 

In  operating  incubators,  the  tend- 
ency is  towards  warming  the  eggs  up 
too  fast.  It  should  take  two  days 
instead  of  two  hours.  The  rule  when 
operating  incubators  is  to  run  the 
heat  up  to  105  in  empty  machines, 
set  the  regulator  and  let  her  go  galla- 
gher.  The  cool  eggs  run  the  temper- 
ature down,  it  also  holds  the  damper 
down  and  the  heat  of  tank  gets  great- 
er and  greater.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
surmise  that  the  hen  gets  hotter  and 
hotter. 

The  contents  of  an  egg  is  one  of  the 
best  known  non-conductors  of  heat  or 
cold  and  in  order  to  warm  eggs  clear 
through  to  103  degrees  without  injury 
to  the  side  next  the  heat,  it  should 
take  two  days  instead  of  two  hours, 
as  stated  it  is  my  convictions  that  it  is 
the  rule  to  warm  the  eggs  up  too  fast. 

My  convictions,  drawn  from  exper- 
ience, is  that  102  for  the  first  week, 
103  for  the  second  weak  and  104  for 
the  third  week  is  the  correct  temper- 
ature, and  if  occasionally  the  heat  gets 
a little  too  high  that  it  is  the  proper 
time  to  turn  and  air  the  eggs.  A little 
too  high  would  mean  105  degrees, 
which  sometimes  occurs  with  the  very 
best  regulators. 

The  setting  hen  turns  and  airs  the 
eggs  more  than  we  credit  her  for.  We 
draw  our  conclusions  too  much  from 
casual  notice.  When  we  enter  the 
room  where  she  sets,  she  settled  down 
on  the  eggs  and  gets  mad.  The  en- 
trance of  a cat  or  dog  has  the  same 
effect.  Any  unusual  noise  will  cause 
her  to  settle  down  and  to  stay  that 
way  as  long  as  she  is  uneasy,  but 
when  everything  is  safe  she  is  an  en- 
tirely different  hen.  She  is  continu- 
ally working  with  the  eggs,  has  q. 
number  of  motions  to  move,  stir  and 
turn  them. 

She  turns  them  with  her  beak,  with 
her  feet  and  hocks  and  very  often  she 
settles  down  on  them  and  shakes  her 
whole  body.  Not  only  does  this  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  through  the  night. 
To  verify  this  all  you  need  to  do  is 
to  mark  the  eggs  late  in  the  evening 
and  look  at  the  marks  early  in  the 
morning.  The  hen  not  only  goes 
through  all  these  motions  mentioned, 
but  she  settles  down  with  her  head  in 
different  directions,  her  whole  aim 
seems  to  be  to  keep  the  eggs  warm 
and  moving. 

Reader,  no  matter  the  kind  of  in- 
cubator, the  mere  turning  the  eggs 
half  over  once  each  day  would  be  a 
weak  mimicry  of  the  hen.  The  sooner 
the  old  superstition  about  eggs  are  pin 
in  the  background  and  we  get  right 
down  to  apeing  the  hen  in  dealing 
with  the  artificial  method,  the  sooner 
incubators  will  be  used  on  every  farm 
and  by  every  poultry  raiser. 

Nebraska.  M.  M.  JOHNSON. 

^ ^ 

Meeting  of  National  Council  of  Hor- 
ticulture. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
a meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
Horticulture,  at  Chicago,  Friday,  Nov. 
9,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.  Delegates  are 
requested  to  meet  at  the  flower  store 
of  Mr.  P.  J.  Hauswirth,  227  Michigan 
avenue  and  from  there  will  go  to  a 
room  in  the  Auditorium  Annex,  where 
the  sessions  will  be  held. 

Details  for  the  press  bureau  work 
for  the  coming  year  will  be  considered 
and  acted  upon,  together  with  the 
matter  of  holding  a National  Con- 
gress of  Horticulture  and  horticul- 
tural exhibition  at  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
position, in  1907.  It  is  expected  that 
a report  will  be  made  by  Mr.  Robert 
Craig,  who  is  making  a personal  visit 
to  the  Jamestown  Exposition  Com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  practicability  of  a congress  and 
exhibition.  Other  matters  which 
should  be  brought  before  the  Council 
will  be  considered  at  this  time. 

Anyone  having  thoughts  or  sugges- 
tions for  the  consideration  of  the 
Council  are  asked  to  correspond  with 
the  secretary  or  if  possible  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  and 
present  their  views. 

H.  C.  IRISH,  Secretary,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I CURED  MY_RUPTURE 

I Will  Show  You  How  To  Cure  Yours 

FREE. 

I was  helpless  and  bed-ridden  for  years  from  a double  nip  tow. 
No  truss  could  hold.  Doctors  said  I would  die  if  not  operated  on. 
I fooled  them  all  and  cured  myself  by  a simple  discovery.  I will 
send  the  cure  free  by  mail  if  you  write  for  it.  It  cured  me  and  hu 
since  cured  thousands.  It  will  cure  you.  Write  to-day.  Capt  W.  A. 
(rollings.  Box  42s  Watertown.  N.  Y. 


TEfT  IT  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


CammmIa  Cam#  T»aa  Brown  Fences  are  made  cf  the  highest  grade 
OdmpiB  oBlBl  rlBB  < , t spring  wire,  Both  strand  and  May 

wires  No.  9 gauge,  thickly  galvanized.  Test  our  sample  for  strength. 
1*  ile  the  galvanizing  and  see  how  thick  the  coating.  Any  trial  will  prove 
it  strong,  solid,  substantial  and  durable.  Requires  less  posts  than 
most  fences  and  is  guaranteed  to  outlast  any  two  of  light  weight 
fences.  Ask  for  free  sample  and  catalog  of  133  styles.  Freight  I aid 
on  40  Rods  or  more.  THE  BROW  N FENCE  & WIRE  CO  , Cleveland,  0. 
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I have  been  getting  my  house  plants 
ready  for  the  winter  window  garden. 
Some  of  them  were  weakly,  so  a few 
weeks  ago  I cut  off  their  heads  and 
buried  the  pot  in  the  earth,  leaving 
only  the  upper  surface  visible,  and  in 
a place  where  only  the  morning  sun 
could  strike  it.  They  have  all  sent 
up  fine  new  tops,  and  as  soon  as 
there  seems  to  be  danger  of  frost  I 
shall  take  them:  up  and  repot  them. 
I repot  my  house  plants  every  year. 
It  is  not  a hard  task  when  you  go  at 
it  in  the  right  way,  and  the  plant  re- 
pays twice  over  for  the  trouble. 
Loosen  the  eartV  at  the  sides  with  a 
knife,  turn  the  pot  upside  down  and 
shake  the  plant  out,  catching  it  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  so  that  none  of 
the  branches  are  broken.  Then  care- 
fully cut  away  all  the  matted  fibres, 
shake  off  as  much  of  the  earth  as  will 
come  easily,  and  settle  the  plant  in  a 
new  pot  with  fresh  earth  about  it. 
Let  the  roots  stand  for  a few  moments 
in  a basin  of  water  before  placing 
them  in  the  pot.  Put  fresh  earth 
about  it,  soak  it  thoroughly,  and  let 
it  stand  in  the  shade  for  a few  days. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  bake  the  earth 
before  repotting  the  plants,  to  kill 
any  seeds  that  may  be  scattered 
there.  Such  earth  is  less  likely  to 
develop  insects  that  hurt  the  plants. 
I always  use  new  or  fresh  pots  for 
repotting,  because  the  old  ones  be- 
come musty  after  a time,  and  need 
to  stand  empty  in  the  hot  sun  for  a 
few  months  before  being  used  again. 
Verna  Phillipps,  Duluth,  Minn. 

■ajif. 

Renew  your  subscription  today. 


and  we  Pay 
the  Freight. 


Only  J 

This 

230  Egg 

ROYAL  INCUBATOR 

the  world’s  best  hatcher 
Don’t  pay  more  for  pooler 
machines.  Investigate  our 
bargain  offer,  our  bank  guar- 
antee and  our  free  trial.  It  will  pay  you.  Incu- 
bator a ud  poultry  supply  catalog  Free.  Booklet, 
^Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks  and 
Turkeys.”  10c;  60c  poultry  paper  one  year,  10c. 

Royal  Incubator  Co..  Drawer  71  Des  Moines,  la. 


1 Send  for  free  { 
Catalogue- 


mmm  poultry  boors 

Price  List  of  Eggs  and  Fowls  for  sale.  Is 
a buyers  guide  of  70  varieties,  price  lOc. 
Cuts  of  fowls  from  life.  J.  R.  Brabazon, 
BOX  25  Glenview,  Delavan  Wis., 


Farmland  Stock 
Doubled  His  Crop 

Decatur,  Ark.,  Sept.  4,  1906. 
Editor,  Farm  and  Stock, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I enclose  $1.00  for  a 

year’s  subscription  to  Farm  and  Stock. 
I can't  get  along  without  it.  I have 
only  read  a few  numbers  of  your 
paper,  but  I want  it  to  keep  coming 
for  it  has  enabled  me  to  almost 
double  my  crop  this  year. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  H.  SETSER. 

Farm  and  Stock 

is  a monthly  magazine  devoted  solely  to 
Corn  and  Live  Stork.  Rate  $1.00  a year, 
but  will  be  sent  for  three  months  free  if 
you  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  and  agree 
to  either  subscribe  or  notify  us  to  stop  the 
paper  at  end  or  three  months.  Address 
FARM  AND  STOCK,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Needs  no  top  or  bottom  boards.  Ts  made  of 
large  wire— the  smuhe.-t  being  No.  14.  All  hor- 
izontals are  high  carbon,  double  strength, 
spring  steel  wire,  heavily  galvanized  to  pre- 
vent rusting.  Expansion  and  contraction  are 
provided  for— all  the  horizontals  being  coiled 
coil  spring  wire.  It’s  easily  adjustable  to  hilly 
surfaces— the  coil  does  it.  Stands  up  st  iff,  does 
not  sag,  bag  or  buckle.  Costs  le*s  erected  than 
common  nettings.  Looks  better.  Lasts  much 
longer.  Height,  4,  6 or  G feet.  If] 
you  need  Poultry  Fence,  write  us. , 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 


Box  322, 


Adrian,  Mich. 


A Bis  Strength  Feature 


Advance  Fence  has  a continuous  stay  wire 
—woven  right  into  the  rest  of  the  fence,  up 
and  down,  for  many  rods  without  an  end. 
It’s  twice  as  strong  as  cut-stay  fences. 

Why  buy  fence  “unsight-unseen,”  or  pay 
retail  prices,  when  you  caD  buy  Advance 
Fence  at  factory  prices  and  test  it  30  days 
on  your  own  farm  at  our  risk?  You  can 
return  it  if  you  don’t  like  it.  We  pay  all 
freight.  Booklet  about  Fences  with  factory 
prices  mailed  free  on  request. 

Advance  Fence  Co.,  8784  Old  St.,  Peoria,  111. 


COILED  SPRING 


FENCE 


Oloselv  (Vorsn.  Don  no* 

Every  vllrS  every 

a brace  to  all  other  wires  and 
twists  full  height  of  the 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

©F.O.  II.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111. 


Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig. 
tight.  Every  rod  guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer,  freight 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wire 
Is  made— how  it  is  galvanized— 
why  some  is  good  and  some  is 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fence  facte. 
You  should  have  this  Informa- 
tion. Write  for  It  today.  Its  Free. 

KiTSELMAN  BROS., 

Box  !>».?  Muecie.  INDIANA, 


FENCE  Mattel*. 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 


factory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 

We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  87 
styles  and  helgnts  of  farm  and  poultry 


fence.  It’s  free.  Buy  direct.  W rite  today 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 

Box  125  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A 

Staple  Puller 

We  have  in  stock  several  dozen  of 
“Haley’s  Staple  Pullers,”  one  of  the 
most  handy  tools  that  can  be  used  on 
the  farm.  Regular  price  of  this  tool 
is  One  Dollar,  but  we  will  close  them 
out  while  they  last  at  40c,  postpaid. 
Send  stamps  or  money  order,  and 
write  at  once  if  you  want  one,  for 
the  supply  is  limited.  Address 
The  Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a lot  of  work  and  make  you  a lot  of  money—  the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

and  the 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  they  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a quarter  millions  sold.  6pokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  211.  Quincy,  Ills. 


Monthly  Page 

Thirty 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Yearly  Page  428 
November.  1906 


Telephone  Booklet  Free. 

The  Western  Telephone  Manufacturing 
Co.,  74  West  Jackson  boulevard,  Chicago, 
111.,  has  issued  a booklet  on  telephone  con- 
struction, which  will  be  helpful  to  every 
person  who  wants  to  install  a telephone 
system.  During  the  fall  and  winter  months 
Is  a good  time  to  put  in  a telephone  line, 
to  connect  your  farm  with  your  neighbors 
and  with  the  nearest  town,  and  this  book- 
let tells  how  you  can  do  this  work  your- 
self. The  booklet  not  only  tells  how  the 
work  should  be  done,  but  has  Illustrations 
showing  the  different  Instruments  you  will 
need,  and  tells  what  they  cost.  It  Is 
needed  by  everyone  who  wants  to  know 
about  telephone  systems.  Of  course,  our 
readers  understand  that  the  patents  on  the 
essential  Instruments  In  telephone  con- 
struction have  expired,  and  these  can  now 
be  purchased  at  very  low  price,  and  there 
Is  no  reason  why  every  farm  should  not 
be  supplied  with  telephone  service  before 
winter  sets  In.  It  will  save  many  a trip  to 
town,  and  will  help  every  member  of  the 
family.  Send  for  this  booklet,  and  read 
up  on  the  subject.  The  booklet  Is  free  to 
those  who  say  they  saw  this  notice  In  The 
Fruit-Grower. 


bought  a 100  candle-power  light  and  I know 
It  was  not  measured  by  any  coach  candle. 
How  about  that  Smith?” 

“You  are  both  wrong,  Candle  power  means 
the  light  of  an  ordinary  1 In.  wax  candle. 
Let's  see  what  the  dictionary  says.” 

"Candle-power,”  says  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary, "Is  the  amount  of  light  emitted  by 
a 1-20  sq.  millimeter  of  melted  platinum  at 
Its  temperature  of  solidification.” 

And  there  you  are! 

% Yes.  there  you  are,  most  assuredly.  For 
although  we  are  all  of  us  interested  In  the 
comparative  Illuminating  powers  of  the  va- 
rious lighting  methods,  mighty  few  of  us 
know  or  care  what  "candle-power”  really 
means.  But  there  Is  a way  to  Judge  the 
power  of  the  different  lights  and  this  book- 
let then  goes  on  to  explain  Just  what  this 
method  is. 

We  should  like  to  reproduce  this  booklet 
complete  for  the  information  of  our  readers, 
if  space  permitted,  but  we  understand  that 
The  Angle  Mfg.  Co.,  will  gladly  send  a copy 
of  "Lighting — and  Common  Sense,”  free  to 
anybody  who  asks  for  it.  along  with  their 
catalog  62,  and  we  would  certainly  advise 
our  readers  who  are  Interested  In  having 
their  homes  well  lighted  as  well  as  cheaply 
lighted,  to  send  for  a copy  of  this  booklet. 


Lighting  and  Common  Sense. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  booklets  that 
has  reached  the  editor's  desk  for  many 
months  comes  from  the  Angle  Mfg.  Co.,  78 
Murray  St.,  New  York.  It  is  exactly  what 
Its  title  suggests — "Lighting — and  Common 
Sense.”  And  although  It  Is  an  unpretentious 
booklet  of  only  eight  pages,  those  eight 
pages  are  certainly  crammed  full  of  facts 
about  Illumination,  told  in  an  interesting 
way. 

The  writer  of  the  booklet  has  evidently 
had  the  same  experience  as  the  rest  of  us 
in  judging  the  illuminating  power  of  dif- 
ferent lights,  for  on  page  4.  when  he  gets 
around  to  his  talk  on  “What  is  Candle 
Power,”  he  begins: 

"Candle  power,”  says  Jones,  "Is  the  light 
given  by  an  ordinary  1 *6  in.  coach  candle.” 

"Not  at  all.”  chimes  In  Brown,  "Candle 
power  is  light  given  by  a 2%  In.  Xmas 
tree  candle.  I guess  I know,  because  I Just 


Free  govt  Lands 

Write  to  C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Coloni- 
zation Agent,  A.,  T.  & S.  F.  Ry.,  1117  Rail- 
way Exchange,  Chicago,  for  free  copy  of  new 
folder,  telling  all  about  Government  lands 
along  the  Santa  Fe  In  western  Kansas,  east- 
ern Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia. subject  to  homestead  entry. 

In  that  region  are  millions  of  unoccupied 
acres.  Much  of  this  land  can  be  Irrigated, 
or  crops  grown  under  tbe  Campbell  system 
of  ‘‘dry  farming.” 

It  costs  you  only  a postal  card  to  find 
out  tbe  facts. 

SOUTHWEST  AND 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


GRAND 

ISLAND 

ROUTE 


Double  Da.ily  Service 


with  new  80-foot,  Acetylene  Gas-Lighted  Pull- 
man Chair  Cars  (seats  free),  and  Standard  Pull- 
man Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  on  night  trains  and 
Pullman  High-Back  Seat  Coaches  on  day  trains, 
between  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.; 
Hiawatha,  Seneca,  Marysville,  Kan.,  Fairbury, 
Fairfield,  Hastings  and  Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Connections  made  at  Kansas  City  for  all 
points  East,  South  and  West. 

At  Grand  Islund  direct  connections  are  made 
with  Union  Pacific  fast  trains  for  California 
and  tbe  Pacific  Northwest,  Through  Berth 
Tickets  Sold. 

S.  M.  ADSIT, 

Gen’I  Pass.  Agent.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


L&t  Railway 


Chicago,  St.Paul, 
Minneapolis, 

Des  Moi  nes,St.Joseph.| 
Kansas  City, 
Council  Bluffs  and 
Omaha. 

EQUIPMENT  RIGHT, 
TIME  RIGHT, 
SERVICE  RIGHT. 

IT’S  ALL  RIGHT. 


One  of  the  most 
Interesting  books 
that  has  ever  come 
to  this  office  was 
received  yesterday. 
It  was  published  by 
the  Majestic  Mfg. 
Co.,  of  St.  Louis  and 
Is  entitled.  “Range 
Comparison.”  Un- 
like the  average 
steel  range  catalog, 
it  not  only  thorough- 
ly describes  the 
Great  Majestic 
Range,  but  tells  just 
why  it  is  different 
from  all  others. 

To  make  the  read- 
ing matter  perfectly 
clear  they  have  used 
numerous  cuts  that 
take  up  one  feature 
at  a time  in  such 
a way  that  anyone 
can  see  exactly  why  the  Majestic  uses  such 
a small  amount  of  fuel  and  lasts  so  long. 
To  anyone  needing  a new  stove  this  book 
is  exceedingly  interesting.  Every  one  of  our 
readers  is  anxious  to  get  the  best  range 
they  can  for  the  money.  To  get  such  a 
range  you  should  have  a copy  of  “Range 
Comparison.”  You  will  find  in  it  just  the 
information  that  you  should  have  when  buy- 
ing a range.  Send  your  name  and  address 
to  the  Majestic  Mfg.  Co.,  2017  Morgan  St., 
St.  Louis  and  they  will  gladly  send  you  a 
copy  of  this  book. 


Sure  Hatch  In  New  Home  at  Fremont, 
Nebraska. 

The  Sure  Hatch  Co.  has  moved  from  Clay 
Center,  Neb.,  to  Fremont,  Neb.  The  Sure  Hatch 
idea  was  “hatched”  in  Clay  Center  and  the  lit- 
tle town  was  endeared  to  the  company  by  nine 
years  of  success  for  which  the  incubator  busi- 
ness offers  no  parallel.  The  company's  busi- 
ness grew  so  much  faster  than  the  town  itself 
that  last  year,  with  sales  exceeding  26.000.  the 
company  was  >»♦  ^mpletely  swamped  be- 


lts shipments  fast  enough,  and  the  town  could 
not  furnish  the  number  of  skilled  mechanics 
required.  Hundreds  of  impatient  customers 
canceled  their  orders  for  Sure  Hatches  because 
of  delays  in  shipment.  To  have  remained  in 
Clay  Center  another  year  would  have  meant 
an  enormous  loss  to  the  company. 

The  splendid  shipping  facilities  of  Fremont, 
Nebraska,  which  is  a live  town  of  10,000  people, 
with  four  trunk  line  railroads,  induced  the 
Sure  Hatch  people  to  locate  there. 

Their  immense  new  plant  in  Fremont,  the 
largest  and  most  up-to-date  incubator  factory 
in  the  world,  is  rapidly  nearing  completion. 
They  now  have  all  the  skilled  labor  required 
and  are  In  a position  to  ship  incubators  the 
very  day  orders  are  received.  The  1907  Sure 
Hatch  not  only  has  all  the  valuable  features 
of  the  1906  machine,  hut  a number  of  new  Im- 
provements, such  as  the  Multiple  Lever  Regu- 
lator and  the  Duplex  Bottom.  The  new  Sure 
Hatch  Catalogue  and  Poultry  Book,  now  being, 
printed,  fully  explains  these  improvements.  The 
book  is  larger,  more  fully  illustrated,  and  con- 
tains more  practical  Information  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  is  worth  more  than  many  books  that 
sell  for  $1.00  to  $5.00,  yet  it  is  free.  Better 
send  n postal  today  to  the  Sure  Hatch  Incubator 
Co.,  Box  Q47,  Fremont,  Neb.,  or  Dept.  Q54. 
453  East  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Simply  say  on  it.  “File  my  name  for  a free 
copy  of  your  1907  Catalogue  and  Poultry  Book,” 
and  a copy  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  the  book 
comes  from  the  printer.  If  you  do  not  wish  to 
wait  for  It.  send  for  the  1906  catalogue.  Every 
poultry  raiser  ought  to  own  the  Sure  Hatch 
book. 


Sears,  Roebuck  & Co.’s  Wonderful  New 
Catalogue  Just  Out. 

Sears.  Roebuck  & Company,  the  great  mail 
oorder  house  of  Chicago,  have  just  Issued  their 
new  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue,  the  largest  and 
most  Interesting  general  merchandise  catalogue 
ever  printed,  and  they  are  willing  to  send  it 
free  to  any  one  who  will  write  for  it  This 
great  concern  now  advises  us  that  they  arc 
handling  all  orders  with  wonderful  speed  since 
they  are  entirely  located  In  their  mammoth  40- 
acre  plant  and  are  filling  and  dispatching  the 
thousands  of  orders  they  receive  dally  in  about 
one-half  the  time  they  formerly  required  and 
art'  setting  a new  standard  for  good  service  in 
the  mall  order  world.  With  this  firm  s won- 
derful facilities  In  their  new  plant,  with  the 
marvelous  values  as  shown  by  the  low  prices 
and  high  quality  of  the  merchandise  in  their 
latest  free  catalogue,  with  the  liberal  profit 
sharing  plan,  which  they  maintain,  whereby 
they  give  to  their  customers  a large  share  of 
the  profits  of  the  business,  giving  away  an 
endless  variety  of  valuable  merchandise  abso- 
lutely free  to  their  customers,  and  with  the 
accuracy  and  speed  with  which  they  are  now 
handling  every  order  that  comes  to  them,  we 
look  forward  to  see  them  break  nil  records  for 
volume  of  business  this  season.  The  honest  and 
straightforward  as  well  as  liberal  manner  In 
which  this  institution  treats  its  customers  is 
certainly  a model  of  business  policy,  one  that 
all  other  tradesmen  could  well  afford  to  pat- 
tern after. 


CATARRH 

MEDICINE 


The  nose  and  throat  are  lined  with  mucous 
membrane.  The  catarrh  germs  burrow  into  tne 
soft  surface  of  this  mucous  membrane  and  can- 
not be  reache  1 and  desiro  ed  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  treatment.  This  is  why  the  various 
snuffs,  sprays,  ointments,  jellies  and  other  forms 
of  catarrh  treatment  give  but  temporary  relief. 

My  treatment  reaches  every  portion  of  the  dis- 
eased surface,  at  once  killing  all  the  catarrh 
germs  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  At  the 
same  time  by  the  use  of  constitutional  medicines 
the  blood  is  purified,  the  general  syst  m built 
up,  and  every  trace  of  the  disease  eliminated 
from  the  system. 

Catarrh  Causes  Consumption 

Delay  Is  most  dangerous  in  diseases  of  the  nose,  throat, 
bronchial  tubes  and  lungs;  tbe^e  diseases  are  constantly 
injuring  the  organs  affected  by  t hem  as  well  as  the  whole 
constitution.  Consumption,  which  directly  or  indirect  y 
causes  nearly  one.fourth  of  all  deaths,  usually  has 
origin  from  Catarrh. 

Catarrh  Causes  Stomach  Troubles 

Dyspepsia  is  nothing  more  tnan  Catarrh  of  the  Stomach,  and  if  neglected  often  de- 
stroys the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach,  sometimes  even  causing  cancer. 

Catarrh  Causes  Deafness 

Nine-tenths  of  all  cases  of  deafness  a-e  caused  by  Cat  trrh.  Don’t  wait  until  the  ear 
drums  are  destroyed  and  the  hearing  fore  ver  i mpaired.  Write  for  my  treatment  at  once. 


DR.  T.  F.  WILLIAMS. 

Who  shows  ills  confidence  in  his 
Its  Trent. uent  for  Catarrh  by  send- 
ing a Month’s  Medicine  Free. 


CvmUH  OF  HE\i)  COMPLETELY  CURED 
17  years  suffered  from  C Uarrh.  Had  watery 
ilsen  irge  f rom  nose.d  fflcult  breathing, hawk- 
1 ng  and  soUtlng,  t >nsi  is  swollen,  troublesome 
cough,  pain  In  back,  very  nervous.  B^g  in  your 
treatment— gained  26  pounds — a permanent 
cure.  Mrs.  E.  F.  Valentine,  615  Fifth  St., 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

A STRONG  ENDORSEMENT 
‘For  years  l buffered  great  annoyance  from 
nasal  Catarrh.  I took,  as  you  know,  less  than 
twenty  of  your  treatments  and  have  not  suf- 
fered from  my  old  malady  since.  I make  this 
unsolicited  statement  in  the  hope  th  it  others 
afflicted  as  T was  may  get  relief.” — R.  D.  Kel- 
logg. Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

CATARRH  OF  STOVUCri  ENTIRtLY  CURED 
‘T  suffered  from  pain  in  the  stomach,  belch- 
ing of  gas  and  frequent  spells  of  vomiting; 
hid  lost  much  weight,  and  was  not  able  to 
work.  I commenced  your  treatment  and  never 
vomited  once  si  ice  I took  the  first  dose.  I 
have  g lined  twenty  pounds,  have  no  more  pain 
an  1 am  not  even  sick  at  the  stomach.” — Her- 
man C.  Kersten.  Elmore.  Minn. 

CATATaRH  OF  HEAD,  NOSE,  THROAT  AND  ST0MVCH 
Had  Catarrh  of  head,  nose,  throat  and  stom- 
ach Suff  ;red  from  iudigestlon, bloating, nausea, 
hoarseness,  hawking  and  spitting.  Tried  var- 
ious treatments  with  no  relief.  Began  treat- 
ment under  Dr.  Williams  and  am  now  entirely 
cured.”— J.  W.  Gakis.  Rhodes,  Iowa. 

I conli  not  afford  to 
offer  ONE  MONTH'S 
TREATMENT  FREE 
OF  CHARGE  if  I were 
not  positive  that  it 
would  certainly  cure 
Catarrh.  In  order  10 
nrove  what  my  treat- 
ment willdo.  I am  wil- 
ling to  stand  the  ex- 
pense myself  for  the 
first  month’s  medicines. 
Cut  out  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  to  me. 
Address  as  follows: 


FREE  TREATMENT  COUPON 

DR.  T.  F.  WILLIAMS. 

238  Crocker  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

I have  Catarrh,  and  wish  to  avail  myself  of  yonr  offer  to  furnish 
me  a Month  s Treatment  Free.  Also  please  send  me  your  free  de- 
scriptive book  on  Catarrh  and  its  cure.  . 


NAME  . 


DR.  T. 

242  Crockor  Building , 


F.  WILLIAMS , 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


I CURE  CANCER 

My  Mild  Combination  Treatment 
is  not  a NEW  Remedy.  It  has  the 
Experience  of  Years  Back  of  it. 

I have  spent  my  entire  professional  life  in  the  treatment  of 
Cancer.  I have  so  peri ected  my  Mild  Combinalion  T reatment 
that  it  Is  free  from  pain.  It  quickly  destroys  the  deadly  Can- 
cerous growth  and  -t  the  same  time  eliminates  it  from  the 
system,  thus  preventing  a return  of  the  disease. 

My  Mild  Combination  Treatment  has  removed  Cancer 
from  the  list  of  deadly  fatal  diseases  and  placed  it  among  the 
curable.  This  is  especially  gratifying  when  it  is  known  that 
Cancer  is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  the  di -ease  having 
quadrupled  itself  in  the  last  40  years,  statisticsshowing  that  it 
alone  causes  100.000  deaths  yearly  in  the  United  States. 

THE  KNIFE  DOES  NOT  CURE. 

Any  doctor  who  uses  a surgeon’s  knife  in  an  attempt  to  cure 
dancer  is  performing  an  act  little  short  of  criminal.  The  pa- 
rent suffers  untold  agony,  and  after  a short  time  finds  himself 
n worse  condition  than  before  the  knife  was  used.  _ 

Operations  are  not  only  unnecessary  in  giving  relief  for  Cancer,  but  they  produce  most 
serious  after-results.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  know  when  all  the  diseased  cells  have  been 
"emoved  for  the  reason  that  the  blood  flowing  from  the  fresh  wound  prevents  the  surgeon 
from  determining  the  result  of  the  operation.  If  you  value  your  life,  avoid  the  knife. 

PAINFUL  TREATMENT  UNNECESSARY 

There  is  no  necessity  for  the  patient,  already  weak  from  suffering,  enduring  the  intense 
pain  caused  by  the  application  of  caustics,  burning  plasters,  fiery  pou-uces.  etc.  I n 
:»ured  many  hundreds  of  the  most  advanced  cases  of  Cancer  by  my  Mild  Combine 
Treatment  without  giving  the  patient  pain  or  inconvenience 


CURED  CANCER  ON  NOSE  AND  HEAD 

I had  a very  bad  Cancer  on  my 
Dose,  and  nothing  seemed  to  help 
me.  X-Ray  treatment  only 
made  me  worse.  Three  weeks  of 
your  treatment  cured  me.  My  only 
regret  is  lack  of  words  to  express 
my  heart-felt  thanks.  Skin  isnow 
soft  and  smooth.  1 hope  all  cancer 

sufferers  will  read  this  and  apply  to 

yon.  Mrs.  Bionhoff,  of  my  town,  whom  you 
treated,  Is  well.  H.  W.  W.  BELL, 

Crete,  Neb. 


CANCER  OF  STOMACH  CURED 

After  four  doctors  had  given  up  my 
wile, who  had  cancer  of  the  stomach, 

I immediately  sent  for  your  treat- 
ment. Toil  cured  her.  and  now.  after 
nine  months,  she  is  as  well  as  a fish 
in  water.  I would  advise  all  sufferers 
from  cancer  to  write  you.  Toucan 
certainly  cnrethls  dreaded  disease. 

O K KIND  AND  W1FK.  Holstein.  Iowa. 


CANCER  OF  BREAST,  FOUR  YEARS 
STANDING,  CURED  IN  A FEW  WEEKS 

1 inform  3 on,  with  great  pleasure, 
that  1 am  now  cured  of  a very  bad 
Cancer  In  tbe  Breast  of  four  years 
standing.  Four  doctors,  two  of 
them  specialist  s,  gave  me  no  relief 
and  I was  badly  disheartened.  I 
tried  your  Mild  Combination  Treat- 
ment  and  it  did  what  you  claim. 
I know  you  can  cure  Cancer  for  you  cured  my 
motberalso.  Mks.C.W.  Smith. Yates  Center.Kan. 


CANCER  OF  THE  LOWER  LIP  CURED 
IN  A FEW  DAYS 

I suffered  two  years  from  cancer  of 
lower  lip.  Tried  ererything.  You 
cured  me.  I was  discouraged  for  a 
long  time,  but  w hen  you  cured  Mr. 

Donnell,  mir  postmaster,  I decided 
you  could  cure  me.  You  undoubt- 
edly know  your  business.  My  ad- 
vice to  sufferers  Is  to  not  wait,  but 
commence  your  treatment  at  once. 

J.  M.  RATHMEL,  Waverly,  Kans. 


YOU  CAN  BE  CURED  AT  HOME 

' 1 have  so  perfected  tnv  Mild  Combination  Treatment  that  patients  may  use  it  at  their 
lome  with  as good results  as  though  it  were  applied  at  mv  offices.  I will  gladly  furnteh  o 
■very  sufferer  positive  and  indisputable  proofs  that  my  treatment  does  cure  Cancer  I w 

urnish  ample  evidence  of  my  integrity,  honesty  and  financial  and  p-of  es sional 
natter  how  serious  your  case  may  be— no  matter  how  many  “P*™0"?  b‘It 

natter  what  treatments  you  have  tried — write  for  my  book.  Cancer  and  Its  Cu  e. 

•ost  you  nothing  and  will  tell  you  how  you  can  be  cured  at  home.  Address. 

OR.  O.  A.  JOHNSON,  1"ii£SV'  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Have  you  a friend  suffering  from  Cancer?  Do  him  a layer  he'll  never  forget  by  sending !hhnthlsa^__^ 


Renew  your  subscription  today.  Your  renewal  and  a new  subscription.  Si- 


22  in  Cash  Prize 

for  New  Subscribers 

CONTEST  CLOSES  DECEMBER  15,  1906 

We  want  every  member  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  to  assist  us  in  securing:  new  subscribers  this  fall  and  as  an  incentive  we  offer  the  prizes  noted 
below.  It  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  secure  new  names  if  you  will  show  a sample  copy  of  the  September  issue,  and  we  have  reserved  several  thousand  copies 
for  this  purpose,  and  on  request  we  will  mail  you  free  as  many  as  you  can  use. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  the  only  paper  which  is  making  a strong  effort  to  assist  its  readers  in  getting  better  prices  for  fruit  crops,  and  the  more  readers 
you  secure  for  us  the  more  will  we  be  able  to  help  you.  On  account  of  the  large  fruit  crop  this  year,  every  live  grower  should  subscribe  if  you  tell  him 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived. 

The  Cash  Prize  Contest  will  close  on  December  15th,  1906,  and  the  one  who  sends  in  the  largest  number  of  new  subscribers  by  that  date  will  receive 
the  first  prize  of  $35.00  in  cash.  The  second  largest  list  will  receive  the  second  prize,  and  so  on.  Here  are  the  prizes: 

1st  Prize  $35.00  Cash 
2d  Prize  $20.00  Cash 
3d  Prize  $15.00  Cash 
4th  Prize  $10.00  Cash 


5th  Prize  $10.00  Cash 
6th  Prize  $ 5.00  Cash 
7th  Prize  $ 5.00  Cash 

Eighth,  Ninth  and  Tenth  Prizes,  eaeh  a $.".00  Due-Bill  on 
any  Nurseryman  or  Seedsman  advertiser  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  Eleventh  to  Fifteenth  Prizes,  inclusive,  Set  of 
Ten  of  our  “Bro,  Jonathan”  Booklets. 


Remember  that  every  subscriber  is  entitled  to  a choice  of  any  one  of  the  Brother  Jonathan  books.  If  you 
send  a dollar  for  your  renewal  and  a new  subscriber,  both  yourself  and  the  new  reader  will  be  entitled  to  a book. 

Bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  all  your  friends  and  neighbors  who  grow  fruit.  Tell  them  what  kind 

of  a paper  The  Fruit-Grower  is;  show  them  a copy  of  it.  Explain  to  them  that  with  a year’s  subscription  they  will 
be  given  their  choice  of  our  Brother  Jonathan  booklets,  list  of  which  appears  herewith.  And  make  this  guarantee: 
Tell  them  that  if  they  will  give  you  their  subscription  we  will  enter  their  names  on  our  list;  The  Fruit-Grower  will 
be  sent  to  them  for  three  months,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  paper,  they  can  notify 
us,  we  will  remove  their  names  from  our  list,  ^nj  refund  their  money.  We  guarantee  The  Fruit-Grower  to  please. 

We  believe  every  member  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  ought  to  try  to  get  up  a club.  And  with  this  guar- 

antee back  of  your  efforts,  we  believe  you  will  succeed.  Try  to  get  your  neighbors  to  subscribe;  now  is  the  time  to 
do  this.  You  will  help  us  and  you  will  help  your  neighbor.  We  don’t  ask  you  to  do  this  work  for  The  Fruit- 
Grower  for  nothing — we  are  willing  to  divide  the  subscription  price  with  you.  What  more  can  we  offer?  Will  you 
not  try  and  get  at  least  a few  suubscribers — and  begin  the  work  now? 

In  the  contest  which  closed  July  1 every  person  who  sent  as  many  as  six  subscriptions  won  a prize.  In  that 
contest  there  were  ten  prizes;  in  this  one  there  are  fifteen. 

Now,  friends,  we  want  to  make  this  a personal  matter  with  you.  Will  you  try  to  get  subscriptions  in  your 
subscribers  to  do  this  for  us,  for  you  know  who  ought  to  read  The  Fruit-Grower.  We  hope  to  hear  from  at  least  a 
to  the  effect  that  they  have  entered  the  Cash  Prize  Contest. 


“BRO.  JONATHAN”  BOOKLETS  FREE 
TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Here  is  the  list  of  Brother  Jonathan 
booklets,  from  which  the  new  sub- 
scribers will  be  allowed  to  select  one 
for  each  subscription: 

1 —  Propagating'  Trees  and  Plants. 

2 —  A Treatise  on  Spraying. 

3 —  How  to  Grow  Strawberries. 

4 —  Tlie  Home  Garden. 

5 —  Packing  and  Marketing  Fruits. 
t> — A Book  About  Busk  Fruits. 

.7 — Growing  Grapes. 

8 —  Hints  on  Pruning. 

9 —  Apple  Culture,  with  a Chapter  on 
Pears. 

10 — Sueeess  with  Stone  Fruits. 

These  booklets  are  all  good  ones.  As 
evidenre  of  this  fact  we  will  only  state 
that  a special  edition  of  7,500  copies 
has  been  printed  for  the  Dapartment  of 
Agriculture  of  British  Columbia,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  farmers  of  that 
section.  This  shows  how  favorably  the 
booklets  have  been  received — and  one 
goes  free  with  every  subscription. 

Solicit  Subscriptions — Begin  Today. 

We  will  furnish  whatever  sample 
copies  are  needed.  Having  made  this 
special  offer,  we  feel  that  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  the  help  of  every  reader 
of  The  Fruit-Grower.  Will  you  do 
your  part? 


neighborhood?  We  must  rely  on  our 
thousand  subscribers  during  this  month 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY 


• • 
• • 


• • 
• • 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


An  IMPORTANT  Matter 


is  the  issuing  of  your  CATALOGUE  for  the  coming  season.  Don’t  wait 
until  you  are  ready  to  mail  it,  to  have  it  printed,  but  send  us  the  copy  now 
and  we  will  print  your  catalog  in  a NEAT  AND  ATTRACTIVE  MANNER. 


We  Make 

Special 

Designs 

for 

Cover 
Pages  in 
One 

Two  and 

Three 

Colors 


We  have  a very  complete  list  of  Cuts  of 
Truit  Subjects  for  illustrating  your  catalog,  which 
are  furnished  by  us  for  use  in  your  catalog,  free 
of  charge.  Write  us  for  samples,  estimates  and 
information.  Address  Printing  Department. 


FRUIT-GROWER  Q. 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


A 5-YR.  DELICIOUS  IN  OR- 
CHARD OF  MR.  C.  S.  MORSE, 
CHELAN  CO.,  WASHINGTON. 
FROM  WHICH  WERE  PICKED 
FOUR  BOXES  1',  BARRELS' 
OF  PERFECT  APPLES. 


aw  A nnlAC  thcit  PAY  thG  PRODUCER 
If  UYV  and  Please  the  Consumer 

KING  DAVID,  DELICIOUS,  BLACK  BEN,  CHAMPION,  SENATOR,  GIANT  JENITON,  BEN-HUR, 
LIEVLAND  RASPBERRY,  STAYMAN  WINESAP,  JONATHAN,  GRIMES  GOLDEN,  etc.,  meet 
the  requirements.  Then  why  grow  inferior  sorts?  We  are  Headquarters  for  all  that  is  BEST  in 
Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Grape,  Small-fruit  Plants,  Hardy  Roses  and  Ornamentals,  Hedge 
Plants,  Forest-tree  Seedlings,  Root  Grafts,  Apple  Seedlings  and  other  Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  etc. 

NOTE — We  are  the  Introducers  and  Sole  Owners  under  U.  S.  Registered  Trade-mark,  of  a number  of  highly  valuable  new  sorts,  such  as  King  David. 
Delicious,  Black  Ben,  Champion,  Senator  and  other  apples,  Gold  Plum,  Sunrise  and  Banner  grapes,  etc.  These  have  been  tried,  tested  and  found  superior  to  all 
others.  For  the  protection  of  our  customers  the  T rade-marks  were  adopted  and  planters  are  cautioned  against  buying  from  "Agents”  or  other  "nurseries,”  trees 
under  our  Trade-mark  names  or  trees  claimed  to  be  "just  the  same”  or  "just  as  good.”  This  practice  has  been  carried  on  quite  extensively  by  a certain  class  and 
invariably  purchasers  of  such  stock  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  disappointed  in  results.  Why  buy  counterfeit  when  the  GENUINE  COSTS  NO  MORE? 


CT&RKFRUItbook  is  the  most  original  and  complete  nursery  catalogue  ever  published;  it  shows 
JNI/^rnany  interesting  half-tone  views  of  orchards,  nurseries  and  fruit  trees;  it  shows  the  leading 
Cr  fruits  in  NATURAL  COLORS,  and  gives  truthful,  accurate  description  and  time  of  ripening  of 
each.  A postal  card  or  letter  addressed  to  Stark  Bro’s  N.  & O.  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  Desk  9,  asking  for 
Book  “H”  will  bring  the  Book,  latest  Wholesale  Price-list,  Order  Sheet,  Orchard  Bulletin,  Spray  Cir- 
cular and  other  printed  matter,  interesting  and  USEFUL  to  planters,  FREE  OF  ALL  CHARGE. 


CAPITAL  STOCK  $1,000,000.00— ALL  PAID  UP 

Oldest  Nurseries  in  the  West  f|g|  Largest  Nurseries  in  the  World 


General  Offices,  Nurseries  and  Packing  Houses 

LOUISIANA,  MO. 

On  Burlington  and  Chicago  & Alton  Railroads 

BRANCHES 

Starkdale,  Mo.  Portland,  N.  Y.  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Rockport,  111.  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Atlantic,  Iowa 


For  82  Years 


have  been  the 
standard  by 
which  good 
nursery  stock  is 
measured,  and  our  sales  have 
steadily  increased  until  we 
are  now  compelled  to  main- 
tain the  LARGEST  NURSERY 
ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE 
WORLD — conclusive  evi- 
dence that  Stark  Trees  are  of 
HIGHEST  POSSIBLE 
QUALITY  and  sold  at  as 
LOW  PRICES  as  such  stock 
can  be  produced. 

Stark  T rees  have  been  tested 
and  are  bearing  fruit  to-day  in 
every  state  and  territory  in 
the  Union  as  well  as  many 
foreign  countries,  and  what 
is  more,  they  are  pleasing 
and  PROFITABLE  to  the 
planters.  Letters  ol  com- 
mendation are  being  received 
almost  every  day  and  such 
statements  as  ‘‘Stark  Trees 
are  bearing  better  fruit  than 

those  from nurseries;’ 

‘‘Stark  Trees  are  the  finest 
in  my  orchard;”  ‘‘Trees  I 
bought  from  Stark  Nurseries, 
planted  among  those  from  4 
other  nurseries  are  bearing  bet- 
ter fruit  and  more  of  it  than  the 
other  trees,”  are  numerous. 

Constant  growth  in  any  , 
business,  during  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a century,  is 
proof  conclusive  that  custo- 
mers receive  honorable  treat- 
ment and  full  value  for  their 
money.  The  degree  of  success 
attained  by  a nursery  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  success  of  its 
customers;  and  they  can  suc- 
ceed ONLY  with  strong, 
healthy,  thrifty,  dependable 
trees  of  the  best  up-to-date 
varieties,  well  grown,  well 
dug,  well  packed.  We  solicit 
your  orders  on  this  basis  and 
GUARANTEE  SATISFAC- 
TION. And  our  guarantee 
means,  something — we  are 
not  “here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow.” 


WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

on  $7.50  orders  (one-fourth 
cash  to  be  sent  with  order) 
at  prices  quoted  in  our 
Wholesale  Price-list,  to  any 
R.  R.  Station  in 
ARKANSAS  KANSAS 

ILLINOIS  MISSOURI 

INDIANA  NEBRASKA 

IOWA  OHIO 


On  Orders  Amounting  to 
$ 10.00  or  more, if  one-fourth 
or  more  cash  is  sent  with 
the  order,  we  will  prepay 
freight  to  any  R.  R Station  in 
ALABAMA 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DIS’T  of  COLUMBIA 
GEORGIA 

INDIAN  TERRITORY 
KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MARYLAND 
MINNESOTA 

MISSISS'PPI 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

OKLAHOMA 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

TENNESSEE 
TEXAS  VIRGINIA 
W.  VIRGINIA  WISCONSIN 


MICHIGAN 


On  Orders  Amounting  to  $12 
or  more,  if  one-fourth  or 
more  cash  is  sent  with  the 
order,  we  will  prepay  freight 
to  any  R.  R.  Station  in 
ARIZONA 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

FLORIDA 

IDAHO  MAINE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MONTANA 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  MEXICO 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

OREGON 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
UTAH  VERMONT 

WASHINGTON 

WYOMING 


nELICIOUQ 

-*-,TRADE-  MARK^ 
IN  QUALITY  just 
what  the  name 
implies 


^saMM  .YVrr 

a > 


‘December 


Brother  Jonathan,”  Trade  Mark,  Registered  In  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


Title,  "The  Fruit-Grower,”  Registered  in  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


Copyright,  1906,  by  The  Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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W e can  cure  your  Catarrh 
=W  e will  prove  it  free — 

We  deal  direct  with  the  sufferer,  direct  from  our  laboratory  to 
you.  We  have  the  latest  Nebulizer  and  the  most  perfect  treatment 
mailed  on  ten  days  approval. 

Do  not  neglect  Catarrh.  It  is  very  dangerous.  Delay  will  de- 
crease the  possibility  of  a cure  and  increase  the  complications. 
Death,  ruin  and  destruction  follow  neglected  Catarrh. 


Ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  suffering  from 
some  form  of  Catarrh. 

They  are  acting  as  store  houses  and  distributing  stations  of  germ  life 
that  breed  diseases  ranging  from  incipient  catarrh  to  quick  consumption. 
Air  is  the  agency  that  brings  these  germs  into  the  air  passages,  and  it  must 
be  the  agency  to  remove  them. 


W e Can  Cure  Your 

CATARRH 

Because  We  KNOW  Wliat  Our  New  and  Wonderful 
Discovery  Has  Already  Done  for  Hundreds — 
Will  Do  for  You — We  Will  Cheerfully  and  Will- 
ingly Send  a Full  Treatment  to  You  Prepaid, 
Absolutely  Free,  for  TEN  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

We  OFFER  what  is  is  really  a GODSEND  to  suf- 
ferers from  Catarrh — Head,  Bronchial  and  Throat 
troubles. 

A new  and  wonderful  medical  discovery  that 
cures  by  striking  at  the  root  and  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease— by  KILLING  THE  GERMS. 

A CURE  for  YOU,  no  matter  in  what  bad  shape 
you  are. 

NOW  WE  DO  NOT  ASK  YOU  to  take  our  word, 
nor  that  of  the  cured  hundreds.  Instead,  we  want 
you  to  try  this  treatment,  entirely  at  our  personal 
risk,  at  our  expense.  Just  say  the  word,  and  we 
will  send  the  treatment  to  you,  without  pav  or 
promise  on  your  part.  If,  at  the  end  of  lv  days’ 
trial,  you  do  not  feel  like  a new  being,  if  you  do 
not  honestly  bless  the  day  that  you  answered  this 
advertisement,  simply  return  the  Nebulizer  to  us. 
You  are  nothing  out.  Isn’t  that  a fair  and  honor- 
able offer?  Your  word  decides  it.  We  fully  trust 
and  believe  you. 

OUR  AFFLICTED  FRIEND,  do  not  suffer  longer 
from  this  cruel  Catarrh.  Don't  drag  out  a miser- 
able existence,  a curse  to  yourself,  a nuisance  to 
those  around  you.  Don’t  let  down  the  bars  to  more 
dangerous  disease.  (CONSUMPTION  MOST  FRE- 
QUENTLY STARTS  IN  CATARRH.)  OUR  NEW 
TREATMENT  is  applied  direct.  No  drugs  to  swal- 
low; its  application  is  a pleasure.  As  if  by  magic 
it  stops  the!  hawking,  spitting,  sniffing  and  snuff- 
ing, relieves  the  maddening  head  noises,  does  away 
with  the  nauseating  dropping  of  mucus  into  the 
mouth;  the  queer,  stuffy  and  oppressed  feeling  of 
the  head;  the  painful  burning  and  smarting  of  the 
air  passages.  Soothes  and  heals  the  irritated  mem- 
branes. and  leaves  the  head  CLEAR  AS  A BELL. 
IT  IS  FOLLY  to  take  medicine  into  the  stomach  to 
kill  the  germs  of  Catarrh  in  the  head. 

OUR  treatment  cures  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Head 
Colds,  Pains  and  Roaring  in  the  Head,  Bronchitis. 
Sore  Throat,  Headache,  Partial  Deafness,  La  Grippe 
and  all  diseases  of  the  air-  passages  by  a patented 
method  of  dry  inhalation. 

The  treatment  is  easily  carried  with  you;  may  be  used  anywhere,  at  any  time. 

Read  what  grateful  persons  write: 

“Your  treatment  has  done  me  more  good  in  three  days  than  all  others  I have  used  in 
a lifetime.”— J.  D.  S.  ATKINS.  Durham,  N.  C. 


"After  using  your  treatment  one  week  I have  got  my  hearing  back,  which  I thought 
was  lost  forever.” — REV.  ALBERT  EGLI,  Elgin,  111. 

"I  have  been  using  your  medicator  three  weeks  and  would  not  take  $1,000  for  it  if  I 
could  not  get  another.  I can  sing  again,  something  I have  not  done  for  two  years." — 
MINNIE  COLLINS,  Hayner,  Ala. 


My  Special  Trial  Offer 


FOR  A SHORT  TIME 


CATARRH  SUFFERERS 


should  realize  the  fact  that  Catarrh  is  a very  danger- 
ous ailment.  It  is  the  beginning  of  nearly  all  diseases 
of  the  head  throat  and  larnyx  and  is  the  forerunner 
of  consumption. 

First  a sugnt  cold,  acute  in  form,  being  neglected 
becomes  worse,  finally  chronic,  and  leads  to  still  worse 
conditions.  How  important  it  is  that  every  person 
consider  this  matter  seriously  for  himself! 

Catarrh  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  There  is 
more  today  than  five  years  ago.  Almost  all  people  are 
subject  to  frequent  colds.  They  are  seemingly  becom- 
ing more  susceptible  to  this  influence  each  year.  Va- 
rious causes  lead  to  this  condition.  We  are  offering 
you  our  Universal  Nebulizer  and  Vapor  Medication  to 
counteract  these  emergencies. 

We  offer  you  the  opportunity  to  try  it  for  10  days 
free.  What  more  could  you  ask?  We  are  willing  to 
give  you  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  We  don’t  want 
your  money  unless  you  are  pleased  with  the  treat- 
ment. The  only  way  you  can  find  out  whether  it  will 
suit  you.  is  to  send  for  it.  Try  it.  If  it  does  not 
prove  all  you  expect,  return  it.  It  is  all  simple  and 
easy.  See  our  special  trial  offer. 


Symptoms  of  Catarrh  of  the 
Head  and  Throat 

Have  you  any  of  the  following  symptoms?  If  so 
you  have  Catarrh  in  some  form  and  should  imme- 
diately send  for  a Nebulizer  on  trial  free.  See 
special  trial  offer. 

Do  you  hawk  and  spit  up  matter?  Do  you  have 
watery  eyes?  Is  there  buzzing  and  roaring  in  your 
ears?  Is  there  a dropping  in  the  back  part  of 
throat?  Does  you  nose  discharge?  Does  your 
nose  feel  full?  Do  you  sneeze  a good  deal?  Do 
crusts  form  in  nose?  Do  you  have  pains  across 
front  part  of  head?  Do  you  have  pains  across  the 
eyes?  Is  your  breath  offensive?  Is  your  hearing 
impaired?  Are  you  losing  your  sense  of  smell?  Do 
you  hawk  up  phlegm  in  the  morning? 


If  you  will  write  us  a mere 
postal  card  mentioning  The  West- 
ern Fruit-Grower,  we  will  mail 
you  our  new  Universal  Nebulizer 
that  cannot  leak,  spill  or  evapor- 
ate with  treatment  of  Vapor 
Medication  with  complete  directions  for  a quick  home  cure.  If 
it  gives  perfect  satisfaction  after  ten  days’  trial,  and  if  you  are 
pleased  in  every  way,  and  wish  to  continue  the  treatment,  send 
us  $3.00,  and  we  will  mail  further  treatment  for  six  months 
free.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  after  trial,  mail  back  the  nebulizer, 
which  will  cost  you  only  12  cents  postage,  and  you  still  have 
your  money.  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable.  We  will  deal 
fairlv  with  vou,  as  we  do  not  want  the  money  unless  you  are  benefited. 
WRITE  TODAY.  Address 


UNIVERSAL  NEBULIZER  CO.,  Lock  Box  132,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Letters  from  Customers 

Chicago,  111.,  S36  N.  Ashland  Ave. 

E.  J.  Worst.  Ashland.  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  treatment  is  satisfactory.  It  has 
altogether  cured  me  of  Catarrh  in  my  head.  Have 
recommended  it  to  others.  ' 

Yours  respectfully,  Mrs.  B.  Maziba. 

E.  J.  Worst.  Ashland,  O.  Fair  Oaks,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — Received  Nebulizer  O.  K..  and  am  very 
well  pleased  with  it.  It  is  all  that  you  claim  for  it. 
and  the  few  days  that  I have  used  it  makes  me  feel 
like  a new  man.  Yours  truly,  W.  G.  Davis. 

E.  J.  Worst.  Ashland,  O.  Arcadia,  Fla. 

Dear  Sir: — I have  used  your  treatment  in  my  fam- 
ily with  positive  benefit,  and  have  recommended  it  to 
others  who  were  pleased  with  results.  I cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  all  sufferers  of  Catarrh. 

Rev.  Jas.  P.  DePass, 

Pastor  M.  E.  Church,  South. 

E.  J.  Worst.  Ashland.  O.  Wabash.  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: — I have  been  a great  sufferer  with  pains 
in  my  head  for  15  years.  I tried  different  doctors, 
but  none  could  help  me.  I began  to  use  your  treat- 
ment. and  from  the  first  day  I began  I have  had  no 
pains.  I will  recommend  your  treatment  to  every 
Catarrh  sufferer  I meet. 

Yours  truly.  Mrs.  S.  Ulshofer. 
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The  Fruit-Grower  i2i  1907 


With  this  issue  The  Fruit-Grower  com- 
pletes the  tenth  year  of  its  existence ; the 
paper  is  “ten  years  old,  goin’  on  ’leven.” 

Ten  years  ago,  when  we  were  pre- 
paring to  issue  the  first  number  of 
The  Fruit-Grower,  we  consulted  with 
many  persons  whose  connection  with 
horticulture  placed  them  in  position 
to  give  us  good  advice ; most  of 
these  persons,  while  admitting  the  need 
of  such  a publication  as  we  proposed, 
frankly  said  they  did  not  believe  a paper 
devoted  to  horticulture  could  be  made  to 
pay;  the  plan  had  been  tried  a number  of 
times,  and  every  paper  had  failed. 

But  we  had  faith — more  faith  than  any- 
thing else — and  in  January,  1897,  the  first 
number  appeared.  Two  thousand  copies 
were  issued,  to  mail  which  we  paid  1 cent 
per  copy. 

From  that  day  until  the  present  The 
Fruit-Grower  has  grown  until  this  num- 
ber contains  32  pages  and  cover,  and  50,- 
000  papers  are  mailed  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Here  is  the  reason  for  the  success  of 
The  Fruit-Grower:  It  has  met  the  needs 
of  the  men  who  grow  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
and  they  have  rallied  to  its  support. 

Without  boasting,  we  believe  we  can 
say  that  there  is  no  better  fruit  paper 
published  than  The  Fruit-Grower.  Per- 
sons who  have  access  to  every  publication 
of  this  kind  tell  us  this  is  so,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  50,000  copies  every  month 
lends  additional  proof. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  flourished  be- 
cause it  has  been  true  to  its  mission  as  a 
representative  of  the  interests  of  the 
growers. 

Take  the  experience  of  the  past  season, 
for  example  : What  other  publication  has 
stood  for  the  interests  of  the  growers  as 
has  The  Fruit-Grower?  Scarcely  a day 
passes  that  we  do  not  receive  letters  from 
subscribers  all  over  the  country  thanking 
us  for  having  helped  them  to  get  more 
money  for  their  fruit  crops ; some  of  these 
letters  say  that  at  the  critical  time  The 
Fruit-Grower  was  the  only  thing  which 
stood  between  the  apple-growers  and 
those  who  were  seeking  to  lower  the 
prices  for  fruit  by  raising  the  estimates 
as  to  the  probable  yield. 

Look  back  at  our  columns  and  see  if 
The  Fruit-Grower’s  reports  of  the  apple 
crop  are  not  more  nearly  correct  than  any 
which  were  made  during  the  season. 

Read  our  articles  as  to  the  prices  which 
were  justifiable — and  see  if  our  estimate 
is  not  now  admitted  to  have  been  right. 

Even  some  of  the  best  apple  men  in  the 
country — buyers,  we  mean — now  say  that 
if  The  Fruit-Grower’s  estimates  had  been 
taken  throughout  the  summer  the  entire 
apple  trade  would  have  been  better  off — 
growers,  buyers  and  consumers. 

This  accounts  for  the  splendid  growth 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  during  the  past  ten 
years,  we  believe,  and  insures  a continued 
improvement  in  the  years  to  come.  The 
Fruit-Grower  has  passed  the  experiment- 
al stage,  and  we  believe  its  improvement 
will  be  even  more  rapid. 

We  want  to  make  the  issues  for  1907 
the  best  we  have  ever  printed.  Some 
splendid  articles  are  now  being  prepared, 
any  one  of  which  will  be  worth  more  than 
the  price  of  a year’s  subscription.  More 
attention  will  be  paid  to  illustrations  than 
ever  before. 

For  the  first  four  months  of  1907  we 
shall  issue  four  special  numbers,  as  here- 
tofore : 


January — Horticultural  Society 
Number 

Containing  reports  of  the  meetings  of 
various:  horticultural  societies. 

A special  article  will  be  published  by 
Prof.  J.  M.  Stedman  on  “Winter  Work 
in  the  Orchard,”  giving  suggestions  for 
work  which  will  decrease  the  number  of 
insects  next  spring. 

W.  L.  Howard  will  contribute  an  illus- 
trated article  on  “Observations  in  Ger- 
many,” where  he  has  been  for  more  than 
a year. 

The  new  offerings  of  the  seed  and  nurs- 
ery catalogues  will  be  discussed  fully,  and 
all  regular  departments  will  be  up  to  the 
usual  standard. 

February — Spraying  Number 

A special  feature  of  this  number  will  be 
an  illustrated  article  by  a man  who  will 
give  the  story  of  his  conversion  to  the 
necessity  of  spraying.  Beginning  back 
several  years  ago,  he  tells  his  experience 
up  to  this  season,  when  he  had  a bumper 
crop  of  apples  with  little  loss  from 
worms,  while  all  around  him  the  orchards 
lost  half  their  fruit  from  codling  moth. 

The  best  way  to  fight  the  codling  moth 
will  be  discussed  fully,  giving  the  experi- 
ence of  the  best  authorities  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  spraying  of  other  fruits,  for  other 
insects,  will  be  discussed  quite  fully. 

March — Gardening  Number 

This  is  the  issue  in  which  all  our  read- 
ers have  an  interest,  for  it  gives  the  ex- 
perience of  many  persons  in  growing  dif- 
ferent garden  crops. 

We  want  to  have  some  articles  for  this 
number  on  fruit  growing  and  gardening 
as  a companion  industry  to  dairying.  We 
have  one  good  article  on  this  subject  now, 
from  a successful  man,  and  want  to  hear 
from  others.  Cash  prizes  will  be  award- 
ed the  best  articles  on  this  subject.  If  you 
keep  dairy  cattle  and  grow  fruit  together 
— or  if  you  raise  poultry  as  a companion 
industry  to  fruit-growing — send  your  ex- 
perience, with  photographs  to  illustrate 
the  article  if  you  have  them.  At  any  rate, 
send  your  experience  and  enter  for  one 
of  the  cash  prizes. 

April — Small  Fruits  Number 

This  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  best 
numbers  of  the  year,  for  it  will  discuss  a 
subject  in  which  everyone  will  be  inter- 
ested— the  growing  of  small  fruits  for 
home  use  or  for  market.  And  remembei 
that  we  want  the  experience  of  our  read- 
ers for  this  number,  too,  and  will  pay  cash 
prizes  for  the  best  articles. 

By  April  the  season  will  likely  be  pretty 
well  advanced,  and  at  about  that  time  we 
shall  begin  the  publication  of  our  reports 
of  the  fruit  crop  prospects,  for  even  at 
that  season  the  berry-growers  will  be  in- 
terested. 

Special  Features 

As  previously  announced  we  shall  use 
a special  title-page  design  every  month, 
and  have  some  splendid  designs  in  pre- 
paration. 

The  regular  departments  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  be  continued  as  heretofore, 
and  we  shall  try  to  improve  them. 

Our  “Questions  and  Answers”  Depart- 
ment will  be  at  the  service  of  our  readers, 
and  they  are  urged  to  make  use  of  it 
freely. 

Our  crop  reports  will  be  better  than 
ever.  They  will  cover  a wider  territory, 


and  will  be  from  the  most  reliable  sources. 
We  shall  also  try  to  help  organize  fruit- 
growers in  any  community  into  shipping 
associations,  and  will  maintain  a bureau 
for  their  information  and  help. 

The  foregoing,  in  brief,  is  The  Fruit- 
Grower’s  program  for  1907.  We  could  not 
have  laid  out  such  an  elaborate  program 
ten  years  ago — we  were  then  fighting  for 
our  very  existence  as  a very  new  and  very 
weak  publication.  But  now  we  feel  sure 
we  can  carry  out  this  program,  and  even 
improve  on  it  as  the  months  roll  around. 

While  The  Fruit-Grower  has  grown  in 
influence  and  in  circulation,  it  is  not  all 
that  we  want  it  to  be — it  is  not  all  that  we 
mean  it  shall  be.  Its  circulation  is  not  as 
great  as  we  want  it,  nor  is  its  influence  as 
widespread. 

Just  here  we  want  the  help  of  our  read- 
ers. In  the  ten  years  we  have  been  pub- 
lishing The  Fruit-Grower  we  have  learned 
one  thing:  That  it  does  not  pay  to  send 
out  special  canvassers  for  subscriptions. 
When  a canvasser  goes  into  a community, 
he  must  first  hunt  out  the  farmers,  and 
then  sift  out  those  who  grow  fruit  at  least 
for  their  own  use,  before  he  can  possibly 
secure  any  subscriptions.  And  this  is  too 
slow  and  too  expensive. 

We  have  found  that  most  of  our  new 
subscribers  are  sent  by  those  who  already 
read  The  Fruit-Grower  and  who  know 
what  it  stands  for.  We  depend  upon  our 
readers,  therefore,  to  help  extend  the  cir- 
culation and  the  influence  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 

It  is  to  your  interest  to  have  your 
neighbor  posted  as  to  best  methods  of 
fighting  insects  and  diseases  among  his 
fruits;  for  his  farm  may  be  a breeding 
place  of  insects  which  may  destroy  your 
crops. 

It  is  to  your  interest  to  have  him  posted 
as  to  crop  prospects  and  prices  which 
should  be  paid — if  he  isn’t  posted,  he  may 
accept  a price  too  low,  but  which  shall 
establish  the  price  for  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood. 

We  have  told  you  what  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  do  for  1907.  Now  let  us  tell 
you  what  we  want  every  reader  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  to  do  for  us: 

We  want  you  to  get  all  your  neighbors 
who  grow  fruit  enough  for  home  use  to 
subscribe ; tell  them  we  guarantee  they 
will  get  their  money’s  worth. 

We  want  you  to  send  your  own  renew- 
al, and  send  at  least  one  new  name  with 
your  renewal. 

To  show  our  appreciation  of  your  ef- 
forts, The  Fruit-Grower  is  not  only  go- 
ing to  furnish  you  better  papers  during 
the  coming  year  than  ever  before,  but  we 
are  continuing  our  offer  to  accept 

Two  New  Subscribers  for  $1,  at  Least 
One  of  which  Must  Be  a New  One 

During  the  ten  years  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower’s  existence  our  readers  have  never 
disappointed  us,  and  now  that  we  are 
planning  to  make  next  year  the  best  in 
our  history,  we  urge  them  to  respond  even 
more  heartily  than  they  have  done  in  the 
past.  It  will  help  the  cause  of  horticul- 
ture generally,  we  assure  you. 

The  subscriptions  of  your  neighbors 
will  not  be  sent  us  unless  you  send  them, 
and  we  are  counting  on  your  doing  this. 
Send  them  in  time  for  the  new  subscribers 
to  have  the  January  number. 

The  Fruit-Grower  Co., 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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“Target  Brand” 


REQ.  U.  S.  PAT.  orr. 

SCALE  DESTROYER 

The  Peer  of  Oil  Sprays 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

This  preparation  is  not  new,  but  has  been  used  with  perfect  suc- 
cess for  the  past  few  years  by  the  largest  growers  in  the  U.  S. 

It  is  diluted  instantly  in  any  water  and  will  not  separate  while  in 
the  act  of  spraying. 

Perfect  safety  is  assured  the  user  against  any  harm  to  his  trees, 
the  destroyer  suffocating  the  scale  by  a thin  parafine  coating  which 
forms  on  the  limbs,  instead  of  penetrating  the  tree  with  a view  to 
possible  damage. 

The  dilution  is  1 to  20  parts  while  trees  are  in  a dormant  condi- 
tion (a  stronger  dilution  may  be  used),  and  1 to  40  for  summer  use. 

Price  in  Barrels  50c  per  Gallon 

Write  today  for  Bulletin  107  to  the  West  Virginia  Experimental 
Station,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

In  this  bulletin  are  set  forth  the  advantages  of  “Target  Brand” 
Scale  Destroyer  over  other  similar  products. 

A Postal  will  bring  a full  and  complete  catalogue  of  Target  Brand 
Insecticides. 

We  have  an  attractive  proposition  to  Agents. 

American  Horticultural  Distrib.  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  U.  S.  A. 


On  Sale  in  200,000  Stores. 

Ivory  Soap  is  on  sale  in  about  two  hundred 
thousand  drug,  grocery  and  general  stores  in  the 
United  States. 

No  other  article  used  in  the  household  is  so 
easy  to  buy.  None  can  be  used  for  so  many 
different  purposes  — for  the  toilet  as  well  as  the 
bath;  for  shampooing  the  hair;  for  cleaning  wood- 
work; to  wash  woolens,  laces,  silks,  curtains  and 
a dozen  other  things  for  which  ordinary  soaps  are 
unsafe  and  unsatisfactory. 

There  is  no  “free”  (uncombined;  alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.  That  is 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 


Ivory  Soap 
9945doo  Per  Cent.  Pure 


JULIAN  BAGBY.  Pr«.  JNO.  L.  BAGBY.  Sec'y.  R.  J.  BAGBY.  Tre.s. 

New  Haven 
Nurseries 

Established  1872.  Incorporated  1892.  Capital  Stock  and  Surplus, 
$60,000.  Location  67  Miles  West  of  St.  Louis  on  Main  Line  of 
Missouri  Pacific  Ry.  100,000  Cubic  Feet  Frost-Proof  Cool  Storago 

Fruit  Trees  a Specialty 


We  do  not  grow  cheap  trees  but 
we  do  grow  good  trees  at  a cheap 
price =quality  considered . 

Freight  paid  to  your  stations. 
Quality  and  condition  on  arrival 
guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory. 
Varieties  true  and  no  diseases. 

Write  for  Speelnl  Quotations  on  Your  Needs  for  Fall  and  Spring 

Planting. 

J.  BAGBY  & SONS  COMPANY 

NEW  HAVEN,  MO. 


For  Fall  1906  and  Spring  1907  We  can  Supply 

150,000  Apple  Trees 


ALL  THE  LEADING  SORTS.  WHOSE  BEARING  QUAL- 
ITIES are  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  trees  in  the  picture. 

They  are  STARTED  RIGHT — grown  on  virgin  soil,  are  clean- 
rooted,  bright-bodied,  and  full  of  vigor  and  determination  to 
“make  good.” 

Give  us  your  order  before  the  supply  of  the  special  varieties 
you  may  want  is  exhausted.  Our  shipping  season  is  OPEN  from 
Oct.  1st  to  April  1st,  except  for  a few  weeks  in  mid-winter. 

MOTLOW — Only  one-fourth  of  stock  of  this  variety  now 
unsold. 

Send  for  our  booklet— HOW  TO  BEAUTIFY  THE  HOME. 


The  Cumberland  Nurseries 

WINCHESTER.  TENN. 
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Horticultural  Industry  of 
Western  Canada 


When  one  speaks  of  the  fruit-grow- 
ing area  of  Canada,  it  is  naturally 
supposed  that  reference  is  made  to 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Dominion 
for  it  is  well  known  that  Ontario,  Nova 
Scotia  and  other  provinces  are  splen- 
did fruit  sections.  Within  recent 
years,  however.  Western  Canada  has 
come  to  the  front  as  a fruit  section, 
and  is  now  attracting  much  attention 
from  those  interested  in  the  fruit  in- 
dustry. 

The  Fruit-Grower’s  attention  was 
first  called  to  this  fact  about  two 


dreds  of  acres  devoted  to  fruit  raising, 
and  their  annual  shipments  now  ag- 
gregate many  thousands  of  tons.  But 
it  is  in  the  growing  of  apples  that  the 
greatest  strides  are  being  made.  There 
are  in  Western  Canada  today  three 
and  a half  million  apple  trees,  of 
which  one  million  have  been  set  out 
this  year.  The  magnitude  of  this  in- 
dustry will  be  better  appreciated  when 
it  is  known  that  an  official  report  two 
years  ago  showed  that  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  had  produced  17,500,000 
barrels  of  apples. 


high  an  average  temperature  as  St. 
Paul — -that  northern  Michigan  and 
Manitoba  have  similar  tempei  atures — 
and  that  as  one  goes  northwest  the 
climate  is  modified  by  the  influence 
of  the  winds  from  the  Pacific.  The 
mean  temperature  for  July  in  Winni- 
peg is  66,  which  is  higher  than  in  any 
pert  of  England.  In  Alberta  the  eli- 
r ate  is  dominated  by  the  warm  Chi- 
nook winds.  Little  snow  falls  there  in 
winter,  and  cattle  can  remain  outside 
the  entire  winter,  living  on  the  sun- 
cured  buffalo  grass.  The  high  daily 
temperature  during  the  growing 
month,  with  the  long  hours  of  sun- 
shine, make  this  western  country  an 
ideal  spot  for  fruit-growers. 

Irrigated  Orchards. 

Irrigation  is  extensively  practiced 
in  Western  Canada  in  the  semi-arid 
regions,  and  some  of  the  finest  results 
in  fruit-growing  have  been  obtained 
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years  ago,  when  our  circulation  in 
British  Columbia  began  to  grow.  Since 
that  time  that  country  has  sent  us 
many  new  subscribers,  and  in  our  last 
subscription  contest  one  of  the  prizes 
went  to  a man  living  in  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

Several  months  ago  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  • British  Columbia 
bought  7,500  copies  of  our  Brother 
Jonthan  booklets,  to  distribute  among 
the  farmers  of  that  section,  and  this 
department  is  now  considering  the 
purchase  of  other  booklets. 

All  oi  this  has  served  to  call  our  at- 
tention to  Western  Canada  as  a fruit 
country,  and  we  are,  therefore,  very 
glad  to  present  this  month  an  article 
from  Mr.  Herbert  Vanderhoof,  who 
has  made  a thorough  investigation  of 
that  country.  He  is  qualified  to  write 
upon  the  subject  and  to  discuss  the 
adaptability  of  the  western  part  of  the 
Dominion  to  fruit-growing  and  to  gen- 
eral agriculture.  Mr.  Vanderhoof  says: 

Western  Canada  is  not  generollv 
'ooked  upon  as  a fruit-growing  c nin- 
try.  When  people  in  the  States  talk 
of  that  section  of  the  Dominion  they 
consider  it  from  its  wheat-growing 
capabilities,  or  else  from  the  stand- 
point of  cattle  raising.  These  are,  to 
be  sure,  the  two  industries  that  have 
made  Western  Canada  famous  and 
that  are  attracting  the  great  flood  of 
immigrants  to  its  fert  ’.e  lands.  But 
it  is  a great  mistake  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  the  only  indus- 
tries. Near'v  everything  that  is 
grown  south  cf  the  international  line 
can  be  grown  in  Western  Canada,  and 
in  many  cases  of  greatly  increased 
quantity  and  vastly  superior  quality. 

It  is  only  during  recent  years  that 
the  Canadian  people  have  fully  appre- 
ciated the  possibilities  of  this  west- 
ern country  for  the  production  of 
fruit.  Some  time  was  required  in 
which  to  ascertain  that  the  farmers 
and  fruit-growers  of  British  Columbia 
could  raise  firmer,  more  palatable, 
better-keeping  and  better-shipping  ap- 
ples than  any  of  their  competitors  in 
the  British  markets.  Today  the  spirit 
of  hopefulness  and  enterprise  per- 
vades the  whole  industry  and  fruit- 
growing areas  are  being  extended  in 
all  the  provinces  of  Canada.  This  is 
especial!'1  true  of  the  provinces  of 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Co- 
lumbia. 


What  is  this  industry  worth?  That 
depends  altogether  upon  the  price  of 
land,  of  course.  The  value  of  an  acre 
of  orchard  is  variously  estimated.  In 
Nova  Scotia,  for  instance,  fruit-grow- 
ers claim  that  their  orchards  are  pay- 
ing 15  per  cent  per  annum  on  a valua- 
tion of  $1,000  an  acre.  If  an  acre  of 
orchard  will  yield  such  a return  in 
Nova  Scotia,  the  probabilities  are  that 
on  the  cheap  lands  of  the  western 
provinces  the  returns  will  be  from  150 
to  300  and  400  per  cent. 

Wrong  impressions  frequently  pre- 
vail regarding  the  climate  and  physi- 
cal features  of  Western  Canada.  A 
glance  at  any  map  having  climatic 
lines  will  show  that  Edmonton,  for  in- 
stance, the  capital  of  Alberta,  has  as 


on  these  irrigated  lands.  Irrigation, 
in  fact,  may  change  the  character  of 
the  output  of  Western  Canada.  The 
farmer  or  horticulturist  never  has  to 
worry  about  drouth.  The  farmer  is 
his  own  rainmaker,  and  he  turns  the 
water  on  to  his  fields  or  through  his 
orchards  at  just  the  time  and  in  just 
the  quantity  that  he  wishes.  In  South- 
ern Alberta  there  are  today  480  miles 
of  canals  and  ditches  capable  of  irri- 
gating 625,000  acres.  Irrigation  is  not 
a necessity  in  Southern  Alberta,  as 
there  are  many  years  when  the  rain- 
fall is  ample  for  all  the  farmer’s 
needs,  but  it  is  an  insurance.  East  of 
Calgary  one  of  the  greatest  irrigation 
projects  in  the  world  is  being  carried 
to  completion  by  the  Canadian  Paci- 


fic Railway.  This  work,  which  will 
cost  when  completed  about  five  million 
dollars,  will  provide  water  for  3,000,- 
000  acres  of  land.  Water  rights  are 
cheap,  about  50  cents  an  acre  being 
the  average  cost. 

In  Manitoba  currants,  raspberries, 
and  strawberries  are  successfully  cul- 
tivated throughout  the  country.  Wild 
strawberries  and  raspberries  grow  pro- 
fusely, particularly  in  partially  wooded 
localities.  The  cultivation  of  apples  in 
Manitoba  has  up  to  the  present  been 
experimental,  but  it  is  only  a question 
of  time  till  varieties  will  be  discovered 
suitable'  to  the  climate,  and  apple  or- 
chards wiii  uhimately  have  a place  on 
every  well  regulated  Manitoba  farm. 

I talked  with  Mr.  A.  P.  Stephenson, 
of  the  Pine  Grove  farm  near  Morden, 
who  has  an  orchard  containing  five 
hundred  trees,  of  which  three  hun- 
dred are  bearing. 

“What  are  the  prospects  for  the 
fruit-grower  in  Manitoba?’’  I asked 
Mr.  Stephenson.  , 

“Finest  in  the  world,”  he  declared 
enthusiastically.  “Why,  when  I set 
out  my  orchard  a few  years  ago,  my 
neighbors  used  to  ridicule  the  idea 
of  apple  growing.  ‘You’re  wasting 
your  money,  man,’  they  would  say  to 
me.  ‘All  right,’  I would  reply.  ‘It’s 
my  money  and  I’m  going  to  show  you 
a few  things  before  I get  through.’  ” 

Mr.  Stephenson  stopped  and 
chuckled. 

“Did  you  show  them?”  I asked. 

“They’ve  been  buying  my  apples  for 
the  past  two  years,”  he  said,  “and  I 
haven’t  been  able  to  meet  the  demand. 
In  1904  I had  forty  barrels  from  my 
orchard  and  they  went  like  hot  cakes. 
Last  year  I had  seventy  barrels  and 
the  same  story.  This  year  I’ll  have 
over  100  barrels  and  they’re  all  spoken 
for.  Oh,  yes,  we  can  grow  apples  or 
any  other  kind  of  fruit  here.” 

Mr.  Stephenson  is  optimistic  as  to 
the  future  of  apple  growing  in  Mani- 
toba, and  it  is  believed  that  in  time 
the  production  in  the  province  will 
fully  supply  the  local  demand.  His 
first  experiment  was  commenced  six- 
teen or  seventeen  years  ago,  when  he 
plantd  six  hundred  apple  trees,  includ- 
ing about  fifty  varieties.  Of  these 
only  the  more  hardy  survived,  which 
were  used  for  grafting,  and  hardy 
varieties  were  thus  secured. 

British  Columbia  a Great  Fruit 
Country. 

But  it  is  the  most  westerly  province 
of  Canada  that  is  so  fast  coming  to 
the  front  as  a producer  and  exporter 
of  fruit. 

A few  years  ago  the  man  who  would 
venture  to  describe  the  Kootenay  Dis- 
trict of  British  Columbia  as  fruit- 


increased  Planting  of  Fruit  Trees. 
All  of  these  provinces  have  hum 


TURNING  STRAW  INTO  BEEF  AND  MANURE  ON  A WESTERN  CANADA  FARM 
The  fapt  that  this  photograph  was  taken  December  15,  1905,  yyill  give  some  Idea  of  Climiatic  Conditions. 
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growing  land  would  be  looked  upon  as 
a visionaj-y  or  an  imbecile;  today  all 
Southern  British  Columbia  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  finest  fruit  country 
on  this  continent.  Not  only  will  it 
produce  fruit  in  abundance,  but  the 
quality  of  its  fruit  is  superior  to  that 
grown  in  any  other  part  of  America. 
Certain  varieties  of  fruit  attain  per- 
fection in  certain  localities — for  in- 
stance, the  Fameuse  apple  develops  its 
best  qualities  on  the  Island  of  Mon- 
treal— but  taking  a collection  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  fruit  it  is  larger,  better 
colored  and  better  flavored  than  any 
similar  miscellaneous  lot,  the  product 
of  any  other  country.  Proof  of  this  is 
not  far  to  seek.  In  1 903  Messrs.  Stir- 
ling and  Pitcairn,  of  Kelowna,  on  Ok- 
anagan Lake,  shipped  a trial  carload 
of  apples  to  Great  Britain.  The  ship- 
ment consisted  of  Spys,  Baldwins,  On- 
tarios,  and  Canada  Reds.  They  ar- 
rived in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  No- 
vember 9th,  in  splendid  condition,  and 
sold  at  six  shillings  per  box  or  about 
$1  more  per  barrel  than  the  choicest 
Eastern  Canadian  apples — reckoning 
three  and  a half  boxes  to  the  barrel. 
The  British  Columbia  apples  aroused 
much  interest  amongst  fruit  dealers 
as  well  as  consumers,  and  many  letters 
were  received  by  the  consigners  from 
persons  eager  to  secure  shipments  of 
the  splendid  fruit. 

In  the  year  following,  1904,  the 
British  Columbia  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture forwarded  a collection  of 
British  Columbia  fruit  to  London, 
England,  for  exhibition  purposes.  It 
consisted  of  apples,  pears  and  plums, 
including  the  following  varieties: 

Apples — Fall  Pippins,  Kings,  Van- 
derveres,  Twenty-ounce  Pippins,  Blue 
Pearmains  and  Oranos,  from  Lytton; 
Warners,  Kings,  Canada  Red,  King  of 
Tompkins,  Ontario,  Jonathan,  North- 
ern Spy,  Belle  of  Boskoop,  Baldwin, 


of  the  fruit  industry.  In  his  reply  to 
the  address  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  on  the  occasion  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  New  Westminster  Exhibi- 
tion, His  Excellency  said: 

“Fruit-growing  in  your  Province 
has  acquired  the  distinction  of  being 
a beautiful  art  as  well  as  a most  prof- 
itable industry.  After  a amixum 
wait  of  five  years,  I understand  the 
settlers  may  look  forward  with  rea- 
sonable certainty  to  a net  income  of 
from  $100  to  $150  per  acre,  after  all 
expenses  of  cultivation  have  been  paid. 

“Gentlemen,  here  is  a state  of  things 
which  appears  to  offer  the  opportunity 
of  living  under  such  ideal  conditions 
as  struggling  humanity  has  only  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  in  one  or  two  of 
the  most  favoured  spots  upon  the 
earth.” 

Two  of  the  illustrations  with  this 
article  show  midwinter  and  midsum- 
mer scenes  on  a farm  in  Central  Al- 
berta. In  the  rich  mixed-farming  dis- 
trict surrounding  Edmonton  the  keep- 
ing of  cattle  in  conjunction  with 
grain-growing  is  particularly  profit- 
able. Owing  to  the  peculiarly  favor- 
able climatic  conditions,  livestock  is 
wintered  practically  without  expense. 
Cattle,  other  than  milking  cows,  re- 
quire no  shelter  other  than  that  pro- 
vided by  Nature,  and  little  or  no  feed 
besides  that  furnished  by  the  great 
piles  of  straw  left  after  threshing. 
During  seven  or  eight  months  of  the 
year  the  cattle  find  a good  living 
among  the  rank  and  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion on  the  uncultivated  land.  Nat- 
urally, the  Edmonton  farmers  are  in- 
clined to  develop  along  the  more  fa- 
vorable lines  of  mixed  farming. 

ALBERT  VANDERHOOF. 

We  believe  that  an  addition  should 
be  made  to  Mr.  Vanderhoof’s  article 
to  call  attention  to  what  the  Domin- 


dollars to  them  in  marketing  their 
crop.  The  government  insists  that  all 
packages  shall  be  honestly  labeled — 
this  is  true  of  other  products  as  well — 
and  because  the  purchaser  may  rely 
upon  what  he  is  getting,  the  Canadian 
fruit  has  established  a splendid  repu- 
tation in  the  European  markets. 

^ ^ 

The  Pure  Food  Law. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  Circular  No.  21, 


ful  when  sold  as  coffee,  but  they  are 
rather  high-priced  to  buy  in  this  way. 

The  new  pure  food  law  holds  that 
any  article  of  food  is  adulterated 
when: 

“First — If  any  substance  has  been 
mixed  and  packed  with  it  so  as  to  re- 
duce or  lower  or  injuriously  affect  its 
quality  or  strength. 

“Second — If  any  substance  has  been 
substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  the 
article. 

“Third — If  any  valuable  constitu- 


BRITISH COLUMBIA  FRUIT  PACKED  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT 


Railway  Company  Helps  Exportation 
of  Fruit. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany generously  co-operates  with  the 
government  of  British  Columbia  In  the 
collection  and  transportation  of  the 
fruit,  furnishing  cold  storage  cars  and 
cold  storage  space  on  its  Atlantic 
steamships  free  of  charge. 

His  Excellency  Earl  Grey,  Governor 
General  of  Canada,  who  recently  vis- 
ited British  Columbia,  is  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  future  possibilities 


St.  Lawrence,  Greening,  Golden  Rus- 
sett,  Alexander,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Wagoner  and  McIntosh  Red,  from  Ke- 
lowna; Wealthy,  Ribstons  and  Graven- 
steins,  from  Victoria. 

Pears — Beurre  Clairgeau,  Easter 
Beurre,  Beurre  d’Anjou  and  Howells, 
from  Kelowna,  and  plums  from  Vic- 
toria. The  exhibit  was  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  evoked  the  highest  encomi- 
ums from  newspapers.  The  London 
Times,  while  hesitating  to  declare  the 
fruit  superior  to  the  best  English  spec- 
imens, admitted  that  they  very  neany 
approached  them  in  colour,  shape  and 
flavour,  even  after  having  traveled  six 
thousand  miles  by  railway  and  steam- 
ship. The  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety’s appreciation  of  the  fruit  was 
shown  by  the  award  of  the  Society’s 
gold  medal  and  diploma. 

One  result  of  this  exhibit  was  the 
deluging  of  the  Agent  General  of 
British  Columbia  (Hon.  J.  H.  Turner, 
Finsbury  Circus,  London),  with  letters 
from  prominent  fruit-dealers  anxious 
to  do  business  with  British  Columbia 
fruit-growers.  To  momentarily  satis- 
fy the  clamor  for  British  Columbia 
fruit,  and  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  its 
good  qualities,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture shipped  in  cold  storage  a full 
carload  of  assorted  fruits  to  London 
in  the  fall  of  1905,  in  charge  of  Mr. 
R.  M.  Palmer,  provincial  horticultur- 
ist. This  fine  collection  was  the  chief 
attraction  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Fruit  Show  at  London,  England. 
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ion  government  is  doing  for  the  apple 
growers  of  that  country.  This  is  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  fruit  marks 
act,  which  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
improper  marking  of  apple  packages. 
Of  course,  at  first  glance  it  would 
seem  that  any  law  which  makes  a man 
put  up  only  good  fruit  in  packages 
marked  to  contain  first-class  apples, 
interferes  with  his  liberty.  And  yet 
the  apple-growers  of  Canada  are  es- 
tablishing a reputation  for  their  fruit, 
because  of  this  law,  which  is  worth 


this  being  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and 
drugs  act,  which  becomes  effective 
January  1.  A long  time  was  required 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  this  law, 
but  it  would  Seem  as  though  the  law 
which  becomes  effective  the  first  of 
next  year  should  bring  about  needed 
reforms. 

This  law  is  of  special  interest  to 
fruit-growers,  for,  if  properly  en- 
forced, it  will  mean  an  increased  de- 
mand for  fruit  products.  Everyone 
knows  that  for  years  there  has  been 
comparatively  small  demand  for  fruits 
to  manufacture  into  preserves  and  jel- 
lies, simply  for  the  reason  that  the 
pure  products  could  not  compete  with 
the  adulterated  goods  offered  for  sale. 
When  one  bought  jellies,  for  instance, 
he  more  than  likely  purchased  a mix- 
ture of  glucose,  gelatine  and  some 
sort  of  flavoring  matter,  the  whole 
being  colored  with  coal  tar  dye. 
“Pure  cider  vinegar,”  so-called,  was 
offered  at  so  low  a price  that  there 
was  no  chance  for  growers  to  sell  the 
strictly  pure  vinegar  made  from  apple 
cider. 

But  all  this  adulterated  food,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  kept  off  the  market 
after  the  new  law  becomes  effective. 
Many  persons  have  thought  that  only 
foods  which  are  injurious  to  health 
come  under  the  ban  of  this  law,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  Any  article 
which  is  not  what  it  purports  to  be, 
or  with  which  there  is  mixed  other 
articles,  is  prohibited,  for  it  is 
adulterated.  Glucose,  in  itself,  may 
not  be  harmful — but  it  is  an  imposi- 
tion to  sell  it  as  “pure  fruit  jelly.” 
Nor  are  dried  peas  particularly  harm- 


ent of  the  article  has  been  wholly  or 
in  part  abstracted. 

“Fourth — If  it  be  mixed,  colored, 
powdered,  coated,  or  stained  in  a 
manner  whereby  damage  or  inferiority 
is  concealed 

“Fifth — If  it  contain  any  added 
poisonous  or  other  added  deleterious 
ingredient  which  may  render  such 
article  injurious  to  health.”  An  ex- 
ception is  made  that;  food  products 
intended  for  shipment  may  be  pre- 
served by  any  external  preservative 
which  is  necessarily  removed  before 
the  article  is  used  as  food. 

With  these  provisions,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  cheap  jellies,  jams,  pre- 
serves, ciders,  vinegars,  etc.,  which 
have  for  so  long  kept  pure  foods  off 
the  market,  can  continue  to  be  sold. 
It  is  believed  a better  day  is  in  sight. 
As  an  indication  of  this,  we  may  say 
that  within  the  past  few  weeks  we 
have  had  more  requests  for  articles 
on  the  making  of  cider  vinegar  than 
we  have  had  during  the  past  ten 
years  previous  to  this  time.  This 
shows  the  tendency,  and  The  Fruit- 
Grower  hopes  to  be  able  to  help  its 
readers  profit  by  this  needed  and  long- 
delayed  legislation. 


Sen*  PS  Three  Names 
and  addresses  of  farmers 
who  may  move  west,  and 
we  will'send  you  book  of 
Oregon  views  FREE< 

OREGON 

DEVELOPNTNT  LEACUE 
DEPT.  B.  P0RUAND,  OREGON 
On  request  we  will  furnish 
authentic  information  as  to 
farming  opportunities  in  Oregon 
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This  is  the  date  when  our 
cash  prize  subscription  contest 
closes.  On  that  date  we  will 
award  $125  in  cash  prizes  to 
the  persons  who  have  sent  the 
largest  lists  of  new  subscribers 
to  The  Fruit-Grower.  These 
prizes  are  divided  as  follows  : 

1st  prize $35.00  cash 

2d  “ 20.00  cash 

3d  15.00  cash 

4th  “ 10.00  cash 

5th  “ 10.00  cash 

6th  " 5.00  cash 

7th  “ 5.00  cash 

Eighth,  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Prizes,  each  an  order  on  any 
nurseryman  or  seedsman  ad- 
vertiser in  The  Fruit-Grower 
for  $5  worth  of  stock.  Elev- 
enth to  Fifteenth  Prizes,  inclu- 
sive, set  of  ten  of  our  Brother 
Jonathan  Booklets. 

With  fifteen  prizes,  we  feel 
sure  that  everyone  who  gets 
even  a few  names  will  win  one 
of  the  prizes.  In  our  last  sub- 
scription contest  every  person 
who  sent  as  many  as  six  sub- 
scriptions won  a prize. 

There  is  yet  time  to  win  one 
of  the  best  prizes  if  you  will 
make  the  effort  at  once. 

Remember  that  during  this 
contest  we  allow  you  to  send 
two  new  subscriptions  at  the 
price  of  one — two  for  $1.  And 
you  can  tell  your  neighbors 
when  they  subscribe  that  if 
they  do  not  find  The  Fruit- 
Grower  is  worth  the  money 
their  subscription  will  be  re- 
turned. 

Every  subscriber  will  be  en- 
titled to  one  of  our  Brother 
Jonathan  Booklets,  too — don’l 
forget  that. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  ev- 
eryone who  reads  this  an- 
nouncement to  win  one  of  these 
prizes  within  the  next  two 
weeks.  The  Fruit-Grower 
clubs  are  small,  as  a rule— and 
only  a few  names  will  usually 
win  something. 

Here  is  a chance  to  win  some 
extra  money  for  Christmas,  for 
the  prize?  will  be  awarded  in 
time  to  reach  the  winners  be- 
fore the  holidays. 

Take  this  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  as  a sample,  and  show 
it  to  your  neighbors  today 
Tell  them  of  our  guarantee 
and  they  will  subscribe.  Wher 
you  need  more  sample  copier 
ask  for  them. 

Remember  the  contest  closer 
Dec.  15,  and  all  lists  should  be 
mailed  not  later  than  that  day 

Time  yet  to  win  a good  casl 

prize,  if  you  begin  today,  and 
ask  all  your  neighbors  to  sub- 
scribe. 

The  Fruit-Grower  Co. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Canning  Made  Easy 


BY  THE  SLEMMER 
PROCESS 

If  you  want  to  en- 
gage in  the  canning 
business  and  make 
big  money  on  small 
outlay  of  capital,  send  for  my  free 
booklet  which  teaches  you  how. 


F.  G.  Slemmer,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. 


What’s  (he  Matter  With  Missouri? 

According  to  the  census  of  1900, 
the  state  of  Missouri  had  3,106,065 
population,  the  fifth  largest  popula- 
tion of  any  American  commonwealth. 
Of  this  number,  approximately  1,340,- 
079  persons  lived  on  the  farms.  This 
Is  a larger  farm  population  than  in 
any  other  state  in  the  Union,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Texas.  And 
yet,  with  this  large  farmer  popula- 
tion, only  8,000  farmers  have  their 
names  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Mis- 
souri Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, to  receive  the  free  publications 
sent  out  by  that  institution.  This  in- 
formation is  gleaned  from  the  annual 
report  of  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Another  thing  learned  from  this  re- 
port is  this:  Last  year  there  were 
held  in  Missouri  25  6 sessions  of  farm- 
ers’ institutes,  and  the  total  attend- 
ance at  these  meetings  was  2,560,  an 
average  attendance  of  ten  persons  at 
each  meeting. 

Now,  what’s  the  matter  with  Mis- 
souri farmers,  that  they  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  opportunities  offered 
them  by  the  agricultural  college  and 
by  the  farmers’  institutes?  The  in- 
formation to  be  obtained  from  these 
institutions  costs  the  farmers  noth- 
ing, and  there  is  no  excuse  for  their 
failure  to  secure  it. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  agri- 
cultural college  or  experiment  station 
does  better  work  than  is  done  at  the 
Missouri  institution.  This  is  especi- 
ally true  in  the  lines  which  interest 
the  fruit-grower — namely,  horticul- 
ture and  entomology.  And  yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  quoted,  only 
8,000  farmers  in  Missouri  have  asked 
for  the  bulletins  issued  from  the  sta- 
tion, which  are  sent  free  to  those  who 
ask  for  them.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
one  make  request  for  any  special  bul- 
letin— simply  send  your  name  and  ad- 
dress, and  you  will  receive  all  the 
bulletins  as  issued. 

Missouri  does  not  compare  favor- 
ably with  other  states  in  this  regard. 
The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  has 
21,456  names  on  its  mailing  list;  Iowa, 
15,000;  Illinois,  28,000;  Arkansas, 
10,000;  Ohio,  45,000;  Texas,  25,000; 
Massachusetts,  32,250;  New  York, 
40,751. 

In  the  matter  of  attendance  at  in- 
stitutes, also,  Missouri  is  much  be- 
hind other  states.  Kansas  held  144 
sessions  last  year,  with  a total  at- 
tendance of  11,455;  Illinois,  635  ses- 
sions, with  total  attendance  of  69,759; 
Iowa,  207  sessions,  with  total  attend- 
ance of  18,000;  Arkansas,  60  sessions, 
with  total  attendance  of  7,650;  In- 
diana, 883  sessions,  with  total  attend- 
ance of  79,964  persons. 

We  cannot  feel  that  Missouri  farm- 
ers do  not  want  to  improve  their  con- 
ditions, and  that  they  do  not  desire  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  others.  The 
Fruit-Grower’s  large  circulation  in 
this  state  shows  that  they  do  desire 
this  help.  It  must  be  that  the  claims 
of  these  institutions  have  not  been 
sufficiently  urged  upon  them.  The 
attendance  at  the  Missouri  Agricul- 
tural College  shows  a gratifying  in- 
crease every  year,  but  of  course  the 
older  farmers  do  not  get  the  benefit 
of  this  instruction.  But  they  can  be 
helped  through  the  various  bulletins, 
and  they  ought  to  secure  them- 

The  farmers’  institutes  in  Missouri 
are  not  what  they  should  be,  for  but 
very  little  money  is  appropriated  for 
their  support.  Efforts  should  be  made 
to  secure  more  liberal  treatment  by 
the  next  legislature,  and  then  pro- 
vide a course  for  farmers’  institutes 
which  will  be  more  appreciated  by 
the  farmers  of  the  state. 

Missouri  is  a great  state,  with  a 
great  people,  and  with  unsurpassed 
resources.  But  unless  our  farmers 
improve  every  opportunity  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  times,  they  will  be 
outclassed  by  those  of  other  states, 
who  take  advantage  of  the  informa- 
tion which  is  to  be  had  merely  for 
the  asking.  Let  us  see  that  Mis- 
souri is  placed  at  the  proper  place  in 
the  procession. 

-5^  ^ ^ 

Pecan  Growing. 

In  the  American  Fruit  and  Nut 
Journal,  H.  Harold  Hume  has  an 
article  on  pecan  growing  which  will 
interest  many  Fruit-Grower  readers. 
He  recommends  the  pecan  tree  as  a 
shade  tree  for  the  South,  aside  from 
its  fruit-bearing  qualities.  This  tree 
is  a beautiful  shade  tree,  very  grace- 
ful and  long-lived.  Continuing,  the 
article  says: 

“The  native  range  of  the  pecan  is 
confined  to  the  river  bottoms  and  the 
lower  lands  adjoining  the  Mississippi 
river  and  its  tributaries.  The  largest 


specimens  are  to  be  found  in  Arkan- 
sas and  Indian  Territory.  It  reaches 
its  northern  limit  above  Davenport, 
Torre  Haute  and  Cincinnati.  From 
there  it  extends  southward  along  the 
Mississippi  Valley  to  within  seventy- 
five  miles  of  the  Gulf,  thence  west- 
ward into  Texas.  But  it  has  been 
planted  and  grows  well  in  sections 
far  from  its  native  home.  It  is  now 
to  be  found  in  all  of  the  Gulf  and 
South  Atlantic  states  as  well.  In  a 
rough  way,  its  cultural  range  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  cotton  plant, 
though  it  extends  beyond  it.  When 
planted  too  far  north  it  grows  well, 
but  does  not  bear  fruit.  This  appears 
to  be  true  of  it  as  well,  at  altitudes 
exceeding  six  or  seven  hundred  feet. 
The  climatic  conditions  best  suited  to 
its  growth  and  development  are  to  be 
found  in  the  cotton  states. 

“The  apple,  in  its  soil  adaptations, 
is  usually  regarded  as  our  most  cos- 
mopolitan fruit.  But  its  equal  is 
found  in  the  pecan.  It  grows  well  on 
such  a wide  range  of  soils  that  it  is 
almost  easier  to  enumerate  those  on 
which  it  will  not  grow  than  to  list 
those  on  which  it  will. 

“It  may  be  grown  on  sandy  soil 
and  clay  soil,  on  river  bottoms  and 
the  banks  above  them,  on  lands  sub- 
jected to  overflow  and  on  lands  some- 
what deficient  in  water,  on  flat  ham- 
mocks, and  on  the  higher  sandy 
ridges  or  the  high  pine  lands.  On  the 
rich  alluvial  lands  of  the  Gulf  sec- 
tions it  is  at  home.  In  those  parts 
where  the  pecan  is  being  planted  ex- 
tensively as  an  orchard  tree,  a good 
loamy  soil  resting  on  a sandy  clay 
subsoil  is  preferred. 

“Pecans  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
well  on  extremely  poor  lands,  or  wet 
soils,  quicksands  or  lands  underlaid 
with  rock.  The  latter  formation  pre- 
vents its  root  development,  and  in  the 
young  trees  at  least,  there  are  two 
halves  to  each  pecan  tree,  one  half 
straight  above  the  surface,  the  other 
straight  down  beneath. 

“Late  fall  and  early  winter  in  gen- 
eral, the  months  of  December,  Janu- 
ary and  February  in  particular,  are 
the  best  months  in  which  to  plant 
pecan  trees.  From  forty  to  sixty  feet 
part  is  about  the  right  distance  to 
plant. 

“Well-grown  nursery  trees,  one  year 
old  with  two  or  three  wear  old  roots, 
are  the  best.  On  these  the  tap  root 
should  be  left  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches  in  length.  Trim  off  the 
broken  lateral  roots.  Dig  the  hole 
large,  and  in  filling  in  put  only  top 
soil.  From  the  time  the  trees  are 
dug  until  they  are  planted  again, 
never  let  the  sun  shine  on  or  the  wind 
blow  against  the  roots  of  a pecan  tree. 
This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  success, 
perhaps  the  secret  of  success,  in 
transplanting  pecans.  After  planting, 
the  trees  should  be  cut  back  slightly. 
The  after-pruning  of  the  pecan  needs 
but  little  ’ attention,  though  some 
heading  back  is  necessary  in  some 
trees  from  time  to  time. 

“From  eight  to  twelve  years  must 
go  by  before  the  pecan  orchard  be- 
gins to  bear  very  much  in  the  way 
of  crops.  The  trees  are  set  far  apart, 
and  during  the  period  of  unremuner- 
ative  existence,  the  ground  may,  and 
should  be,  put  to  profitable  use.  Crops 
of  vegetables,  cow  peas,  corn  or  cot- 
ton may  be  grown  among  the  trees. 
No  one  would  have  the  temerity  to 
advise  giving  up  the  ground  to  the 
trees  from  the  beginning,  as  is  so 
often  done  in  the  case  of  peaches,  or- 
anges and  other  fruits. 

“When  the  trees  have  reached  the 
bearing  age,  the  ground  should  be 
plowed  each  spring,  then  cultivated 
several  times,  and  about  the  middle 
of  June  sowed  in  cow  peas  or  velvet 
beans.  Part  or  all  of  these  crops 
should  be  turned  back  into  the  soil  to 
keep  up  the  needful  amount  of  humus 
in  the  land. 

“As  a fertilizer,  either  for  orchards 
or  individual  trees,  nothing  is  better 
than  plenty  of  good  stable  manure. 
Commercial  fertilizer  may  be  used  to 
advantage. 

“It  has  been  advised  to  set  the  or- 
chard in  grass  after  the  trees  are  well 
grown,  and  then  pasture  the  land. 
But  grass  is  so  often  synonymous  with 
neglect,  weeds,  briars  and  general  bad 
treatment  as  to  leave  little  to  recom- 
mend the  practice. 

“The  pecan  has  its  enemies  as  have 
all  other  fruits,  though  some  people 
have  not  thought  so,  and  are  only 
now  awakening  to  the  reality  of  the 
fact.  Bud-worms,  case-worms  and 
other  leaf-eating  caterpillars  some- 
times give  trouble.  On  small  or  me- 
dium-sized trees  these  may  be  con- 
trolled by  spraying  with  paris  green 
or  some  other  similar  insecticide.  On 
very  large  trees  this  is  well  nigh  im- 


ONLY 

80c 


High  Grade  Door 

2-0  x 6-0,  All  White  Pine. 

Regular  Prloe,  $2.00 

r«— If  you  lm  vo  any  u -o  for  doors,  win- 

down,  Htorm  Bash,  moulding,  porch 
brackets,  columns  and  rnlllwork,  for 
your  own  buildings,  or  as  contractor, 
don't  buy  elsewhere  at  any  price  or 
under  any  circumstances  until  you  got 
the  Grand  Mlllwork  Catalog  which 
makes  a clean  saving  of  60%  on  any 
dealer’s  prices.  It  makes  no  differ- 
5 once  whore  you  live.  If  you  intend  to 
build,  or  if  you  need  mill  work  for  any 
purpose,  do  not  think  of  buying  until 
you  get  our  estimate.  Our  goods  are 
'■fh  high  grade  as  wol  1 as  wonderfully  low 
W in  price.  Our  lumber  is  first  air-dried 
A and  then,  ns  an  extra  precaution,  is 
m r>uk  through  a scientific  drying  pro- 
Joints  are  made  with  neavy 
hardwood  dowel  pins,  glued  with  im- 
ported  glue,  pressed  together  by  heavy 
U steam  power  press.  There  is  no 
‘come  apart”  to  our  work. 

Door  panels  have  a heavy  raise  on  both  sides.  The 


panels  are  sundpapered  on  a special  machine  of  our 
own  invention  before  the  door  is  put,  together,  and 
the  entire  is  then  smoothed  with  fine-grained  sand- 
paper  We  guarantee  our  goods  to  bo  strictly  up  to 
the  official  grade  adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  & Blind 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  Northwest. 

We  operate  the  largest  mill  in  the  world— 163,000 feet 
?oc?oor  Hpuce  ,fo,ir  acres;  -have  been  in  business  since 
lob.1  — own  our  timber  lands,  sawmills  and  lumber 
yards  W e carry  a large  stock  and  can  therefore  ship 
promptly.  We  have  no  traveling  men — sell  only  for 
cash.  We  are  the  only  large  manufacturers  of  sash, 
doors  and  blinds  selling  direct  to  the  consumer.  Our 
prices  will  astonish  you.  Don’t  buy  anything  in  our 
line  until  you  get  our  catalog,  the  grandest  woodwork 
catalog  published.  It’s  Free  — write  for  it  toduy. 
Address 


CORDON  VAN  TINE  & CO. 

8tation  ^5  Davenport,  Iowa 


CUT  ICE 


THREE 


With  the  Dorsch  Double  Row 
ice  Plow  Wt>  guarantee  it  will 
cut  more  than  20  men  sawing  by 
hand.  - Cakes  are  cut  unfiorm, 
of  any  size  and  thickness.  One 
man  and  a horse  will  cut  more  ice  i.. 
a day  than  the  ordinary  farmer  and  dairy 
man  can  use.  You  can  cut  for  others  and 
make  the  price  of  our  plow  in  two  days  use. 

Ask  for  catalogue  ami  introductory  prices. 

JOHN  DORSCH  & SONS  256  WELLS  ST..  MILWAUKEE,  WIS 


MADE 


CIDER  and  WINE 

PRESSES 

Hand  and  Power.  Catalogue  Free. 
Manufactured  by 


Tli©  G.  J.  Eineny  Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  i 
pacity;  all  sizes;  al 
gasolina  engint 
steam  engint 
saw  mills,  thres 
ers.  Catalog  fre 
■aaarch Haehlnarj  Co.,  Room  167,  39 Cortlandt St., Kit  Tai 


Small  Fruit  Plants 


Send  for  our  catalogue  of  Small  Fruit 
Plants.  All  standard  varieties  of  all 
kinds  of  Small  Fruits.  Stock  inspect- 
ed in  July.  % 


Holsinger  Bros.,  Rosedale,  Kans. 


Winfield  Nurseries 

Branch  Plants  at  Wellington 
and  Rock,  Kan.  Home  plant 
and  office  at  Winfield,  Kan.  W anted 


COOPER  8 M0NCRIEF,  Proprietors 

WINFIELD,  KANSAS 


JUNE  BUDS  A SPECIALTY. 

Trees  and  Shrubs 

HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN. 

Healthy,  vigorous,  productive  and  free 
from  insect  pests.  None  better  or  cheaper. 
No  traveling-  salesman  can  compete  with 
us  in  price,  quality  considered.  Get  FREE  Catalog u 

George  H.  Whiting  Nurseries 

Lock  Box  1110,  Yankton,  S.  D. 


FREE  BOOK 


ABOUT  FARM 
TELEPHONES 


Tells  how  you  can  have  the  Markets,  Fire 
Dept.,  Doctor,  Repair  Shop,  General  Store, 
etc.,  practically  on  your  farm  by  having  the 
wonderful  Andrae  Farm  Telephones  in  your 
house.  It  is  a money  maker  that  may  save 
its  cost  in  a day,  and  make  you  rich  in  a 
year.  Thousands  now  in  use.  Book  tells 
how  put  up,  their  cost,  etc.  Write  J. 
ANDRAE  & SONS,  332  W.  Water  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


possible,  and  in  this  case  the  natural 
agencies  will  have  to  be  relied  upon 
to  hold  them  in  check.  Scab  and  leaf 
blight  are  the  most  troublesome  of 
the  fungous  diseases.  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture will  check  these  and  should  he 
used  against  them  when  necessary  and 
possible.’’ 
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Great  Year  for  Codling  Moth. 

Perhaps  never  before  have  ?o  many 
apples  been  destroyed  by  codling 
moth  as  during  the  season  just  clos- 
ing. The  loss  from  this  insect  in  the 
Middle  West  was  simply  enormous. 
Ano  the  insect  worked  its  destruction 
in  such  a short  time  that  growers 
could  literally  see  their  apples  go.  Up 
to  August  1 there  was  little  damage 
by  this  insect,  either  in  sprayed  or  un- 
si  rayed  orchards,  and  growers  con- 
fidently expected  little  difference  be- 
tween sprayed  and  unsprayed  or- 
chards. But  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember the  loss  in  unsprayed  orchards 
was  appalling,  and  even  sprayed  fruit 
suffered  severely  from  the  attack  of 
the  late  brood. 

To  show  the  extent  of  this  loss  we 
mention  the  experience  of  a Topeka 
(Kan.)  apple  buyer  who  contracted 
for  an  orchard  which  was  expected  to 
yield  20,000  bushels  of  No.  1 apples. 
When  the  fruit  was  picked,  however, 
less  than  1,000  bushels  of  No.  1 ap- 
ples were  packed,  the  remainder  of 
the  crop  being  defective  on  some 
score,  the  principal  cause  being  cod- 
ling moth.  This  experience  was  re- 
peated again  and  again  throughout 
the  Middle  West. 

The  effect  of  this  season’s  experi- 
ence ought  to  be  that  a more  aggres- 
sive fight  will  be  waged  against  this 
insect  next  season  than  ever  before.  Ic 
will  not  do  to  hope  that  spraying  will 
not  be  necessary — remember  the  ex- 
perience of  1906.  The  fight  should 
be  started  early  and  kept  up  through- 
out the  season. 

It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
the  crop  of  worms  next  year  will  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  past  sea- 
son. Most  of  the  low-grade  apples, 
containing  the  larvae  of  codling  moth, 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  or- 
chards, as  there  was  no  demand  for 
this  grade  of  fruit.  This  means  that 
the  insects  will  pupate  in  the  or- 
chards, and  be  ready  for  business  as 
soon  as  spring  opens.  Where  there 
was  one  insect  to  deposit  eggs  early 
in  the  spring  of  1906,  there  will  like- 
ly be  a dozen  to  begin  business  next 
spring,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected that  a harder  fight  will  have 
to  be  made  then  than  would  have  been 
effective  last  spring. 

And  the  appearance  of  the  insect 
so  late  in  the  season  in  such  great 
numbers  demonstrates  that  the  fight 
will  have  to  be  continued  later  in  the 
season,  if  one  would  be  successful  in 
saving  the  apple  crop. 

It  would  seem  that  the  wise  thing 
to  do  is  to  clean  up  the  orchard  at 
once,  and  destroy  as  many  of  the  in- 
sectts  in  the  pupa  state  as  possible; 
this  should  be  done  during  the  win- 
ter months.  And  next  spring  every 
known  means  of  fighting  this  insect 
should  be  employed.  Trees  should 
be  sprayed  thoroughly  and  persistent- 
ly, tree-trunks  should  be  banded,  and 
everything  possible  done  to  control 
the  codling  moth.  If  this  is  not  done, 
then  we  may  reasonably  expect  even 
greater  loss  from  this  insect  next  sea- 
son. 

^ 

Short  Courses  at  Missouri  Agricultural 


the  young  man  who  expects  to  operate 
a farm,  to  handle  live  stock,  or  to  en- 
gage in  the  dairy  business  shall  not  be 
without  the  knowledge  which  these 
courses  will  impart.  He  can  get  this 
knowledge  here  at  less  cost  and  in 
shorter  time  than  by  actual  experience 
on  the  farm.  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
expenses  of  attending  one  of  these 
eight  week  courses,  being  practically 
limited  to  cost  of  board  and  room, 
need  not  exceed  $50.” 

Any  farmer  in  Missouri  can  be 
greatly  helped  by  this  short  course, 
and  we  hope  that  many  readers  of 
The  Fruit-Grower,  particularly  the 
young  men,  will  attend  this  season. 

•Sjjfc  ^ 

Fruit-Grower’s  Index  for  1906. 

On  page  34  of  this  issue  will  be 
found  an  index  showing  the  pages 
on  which  the  principal  articles  for  the 
year  1906  were  printed.  This  index 
will  be  of  value  to  those  who  have 
saved  their  papers  during  the  year. 

A great  many  persons  save  their 
copies  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  but  more 
of  them  will  find  it  helpful.  Look 
over  the  Index,  for  instance,  and  see 
'how  many  of  the  articles  you  would 
like  to  read  again  if  you  had  the  pa- 
pers. The  monthly  issues  are  worth 
saving  and  binding. 

This  index,  by  the  way,  shows  what 
a lot  of  good  reading  matter  has  been 
furnished  in  the  columns  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  during  the  year.  In  the  index 
the  separate  articles  in  our  regular 
departments  are  not  listed  separately, 
as  perhaps  they  ought  to  have  been; 
if  this  had  been  done,  the  index  would 
have  been  considerably  lengthened. 
During  the  year  The  Fruit-Grower  has 
furnished  466  pages  of  matter;  this 
makes  a good-sized  book,  and  if  the 
pages  were  as  small  as  the  pages  of 
ordinary  books,  the  volume  would  be 
quite  bulky. 

If  one  doubts  that  The  Fruit- 
Grower  is  worth  the  subscription  price 
he  has  only  to  look  over  the  list  of 
articles  which  were  published,  and 
this  doubt  will  be  removed. 

^ ^ 

Fine  Peach  Orchard  for  Sale. 

The  Fruit-Grower  knows  of  one  of 
the  best  peach  orchards  in  Missouri 
which  can  be  bought  at  a bargain. 
The  trees  are  just  coming  into  bear- 
ing; some  of  them  bore  the  past  sea- 
son, and  netted  $100  an  acre  for  the 
bearing  trees.  The  orchard  is  planted 
along  the  Missouri  River  Hills  In 
Northern  Missouri,  and  has  been  well 
cared  for  and  none  of  the  trees  broke 
from  their  load  of  fruit  tris  year.  The 
orchard  was  planted  and  cared  for  by 
one  of  the  best  growers  in  the  state, 
who  has  the  best  of  reasons  for  sell- 
ing. The  70-acre  orchard,  capable  of 
bearing  6,000  to  8,000  bushels  of 
peaches  in  a single  season,  can  be 
bought  for  $2,000  cash,  balance 
in  easy  terms.  The  Fruit-Grower 
thinks  this  is  a bargain,  and  will  an- 
swer any  questions  concerning  it.  One 
good  crop  ought  to  pay  for  the  or- 
chard and  the  trees  are  in  splendid 
condition  to  bear  a crop  next  year. 


WALLACE  1907  DUPLEX, 
The  most  powerful  machine  built. 


College. 

We  have  received  from  Dean  Waters 
of  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College 
an  outline  of  the  short  courses  which 
will  be  offered  at  that  institution  dur- 
ing th  months  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary, 1907.  These  short  courses  at  the 
Missouri  College  have  been  very  popu- 
lar, and  many  persons  have  taken 
advantage  of  them.  Concerning  this 
year’s  courses,  Dr.  Waters  says: 

“Three  separate  courses  are  offered: 
(1)  Plant  Propagation,  covering  all 
the  important  phases  of  the  soil,  soil 
fertility,  manures  and  fertilizers,  crop 
growing,  crop  rotations,  harvesting, 
storing  and  marketing  of  crops.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  the  improve- 
ment of  seed,  the  judging  of  corn,  and 
such  practical  subjects  as  these.  (2) 
Animal  Husbandry,  covering  every 
phase  of  stock  breeding,  feeding  and 
management,  including  almost  daily 
practice  in  judging  horses  and  mules 
of  different  classes  or  types;  breeds 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs;  and  in  the 
diagnosing  and  treating  diseases  of 
livestock,  including  the  performance  of 
the  simpler  surgical  operations.  (3) 
Dairying,  covering  every  phase  of  the 
dairy  industry,  from  the  selection  of 
the  cow  to  the  marketing  of  the  butter 
or  the  shipping  of  the  cream  to  the 
central  factory.  This  course  includes 
the  test  of  milk,  the  ripening  of  cream, 
the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese, 
the  management  of  the  dairy  herd, 
and  the  growing  of  crops  necessary  to 
the  dairy  farm. 

“It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
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Wallace 

SPRAYERS 

for  1907  are  unequaled 
either  in  capacity  or  de- 
sign. We  build  ma- 
chines for  every  con- 
ceivable purpose  — 16 
styles  of  traction  and 
engine  power  outfits. 

OUR  NEW 

Gasoline  Engine 
Sprayers 

eclipse  everything  yet 
produced  in  that  type. 
We  absolutely  guaran- 
tee superiority.  Send 
for  the  proofs,  mention- 
ing this  journal. 

does  the  work"  to  perfection  and  certainly  must  give  entire  w ..  MorViinorv  fn 

satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  I heartily  recommend  It  to  all  rValldbU  lUdblUIIUl  y UU. 
as  a first-class  machine.  I can  spray  the  world  with  it.  TU  IT  <5  A 

Yours  truly,  M.  J.  HOLMES.  Champaign,  111.,  U.&.A. 


Fayetteville,  Ark.,  Aug.  1,  1906. 
Wallace  Machinery  Co.,  Champaign,  111. 

Gentlemen:  I beg  to  write  you  relative  to  the  sprayer  I 
bought  of  you  last  March.  It  certainly  is  the  best  sprayer 
I have  ever  seen.  I don’t  see  how  it  could  be  beaten.  It 


DEMING  Power  Spray  outfit. 

A light,  simple,  practical  gasoline  engine  outfit  that  sells  at  a reasonable 
price.  Experienced  fruit  growers  pronounce  it  by  all  odds  the  best  power 
sprayer  made.  Entirely  self-contained,  ready  for  attaching  hose,  and 
easily  mounted  on  wagon  bed  or  tank  wagon.  Just  the  thing  for  the  large 
operations  of  farmer,  orchardist  or  park  superintendent. 

Send  For  Free  Catalogue 

of  all  sprayers,  Barrel,  Bucket,  Knapsack,  Hand,  Field, 
Etc.  Our  line  of  sprayers  is  known  everywhere  for  their  efficiency 
and  nice  adaptability  to  all  uses.  Be  sure  to  investigate  before  you  buy. 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY,  175  DEPOT  ST„  SALEM,  O. 


A Deming  outfit  solves  your 
spraying  problems. 


Henion  & Bubbell,  Western  Agents, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Premier  Greenhouses 

for  Fruit  Growers 

Not  only  Greenhouses,  but 
Forcing  Houses,  Hotbed  Frames, 
and  all  kinds  of  buildings  for  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  and  flowers 
under  glass. 

Premiers  are  the  most  prac- 
tical made,  besides  being  the 
most  durable,  convenient  and  in- 
expensive. Materials  are  the  best 
obtainable,  walls  are  double,  and 
every  house  is  put  together  by 
only  the  most  experienced  men. 
Let  us  give  you  a quotation  on  a 
house,  or 

Send  for  catalog  No.  G-52. 

The  Ch»».  H.  Manley  Co. 

Premier  Works,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 


Farm  Machinery  Bargains 

1 Pitless  Scale;  1 Ensilage  Cutter,  blower  and 
pipe  complete;  1 Gasoline  Engine;  1 Stirring  Plow 

Each  of  these  articles  is  brand  new,  and  will  be  sold  at  half-price 
If  taken  at  once.  If  you  want  to  buy  one  or  more  of  the  above  articles, 
write  me  at  once. 

R.  E.  LEE,  Box  772,  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA. 


The  Augbert  peach,  ripening  one 
month  after  Elberta,  is  said  to  be  the 
long-looked-for  peach  to  follow  El- 
berta. It  is  said  to  be  much  like 
Elberta,  according  to  Sneed  & Wood, 
Tyler,  Texas,  who  are  introducing 
this  variety. 


Good  assortment  of  varieties:  Stayman,  Winesap. 
Ingram,  Kinnard’s  Choice.  M.  B.  Twig,  Red  June, 
Yellow  Transparent.  Early  Harvest.  Reagan  Red. 
Pennsylvania  Redstreak.  Sops  of  Wine.  Rome 
Beauty,  Jonathan,  Grimes  Golden  and  twenty  ad- 
ditional sorts.  Also  Plum.  Pear.  Peach  and 
Cherry-  1 600  Peonies,  20.000  Gladioli  Bulbs,  5,000  Tuberose  Bulbs,  1,000  Cannas. 

Send  for  List.  L.  F.  DINTELMANN,  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


Apple  Trees 


This  Beautiful  Picture 
In  6 Brilliant  Colors 
Mailed  To  You  Free; 

Dan  Patch  1 :5 5. The  Pacing  King 
Cresceus  2:02V4,  The  Trotting  King 

We  have  Large,  Colored  Lithographs  of  our  World 
Famous  Champion  Stallions,  Dan  Patch  1:56  and 
Cresceus  2:0234,  in  an  Exciiing  Speed  Contest.  It  is  16 
by  21  inches  and  shows  both  horses  as  life-like  as  if 
you  saw  them  racing.  Yon  can  have  one  of  these  Large 
and  Beautiful  Colored  Pictures  of  the  Two  Most  \ al- 
uable  Harness  Horse  Stallions  and  Champions  of  the 
World,  Absolutely  Free.  We  Prepay  Postage. 

This  cut  is  a reduced  engraving  of  the  .Large 
Colored  Lithograph  we  will  send  you  free . 

WRITE  FOR  PICTURE  AT  ONCE 

1st.  Name  the  paper  in  which  you  saw  this  offer. 
2nd,  8tate  how  much  livestock  you  own. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

MINHEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 

Yon  Make  Extra  Money  by  using  "International 
Stock  Food*’  Feeds  for  One  Cent,  for  your  Horses. 
Cattle.  Sheep,  Hogs.  Colts.  Calves.  Lambs  or  Pigs. 
Y’our  money  refunded  if  it  ever  fails . Sold  by  LS.1/JU 
dealers . Dan  Patch  and  Cresceus  eat  it  every  day . 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN," 
a two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

alcohol^ngine,  superior  to  anr  one-cvllnder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater ^ dura blUtv.  Costa 
Lees  to  Buy— Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practlcallv  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  Itls  a combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
engine  Send  fob  Catalogu*.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO..  Mfrs..  Meagher  and  15th  Sts 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

. ...  ■ .......  ... ■ A n .4  R..1  W . .a  V.  . 1 f .R.  . f cl  nnia  Aplin  An 
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Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-THIRD  YEAR. 
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ORCHARD 

MONARCH 

SPRAYER 


EITHER 


Gasoline  Engine  Driven 

By  Two-Horse  Power,  or 

Automatic  Traction  Power 

Furnished  by  Rear  Wheels  of  Wagon 

This  is  the  greatest  sprayer  now  in  use. 
No  hand  labor  is  required.  Automatic 
brushes  to  clean  suction  strainers.  Pro- 
duces a fine,  misty,  penetrating  vapor. 
It  uses  the  liquid  with  such  economy  that 
one  gallon  does  the  work  of  two.  It  will 
supply  eight  nozzles.  It  pays  for  itself 
in  saving  labor,  and  your  spraying  is 
done  just  at  the  right  time.  Drop  us  a 
card  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  it. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOHN  DEERE 

PLOW  COMPANY 

DENVER,  COEO.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Tfie  DEYO 

Power  Sprayer 


Mounted  complete  with  Mechanical 
Agitator.  Air-cooled  gasoline  engine. 
Light  in  weight;  no  water  tanks  or  pipes 
in  the  way.  Over  500  successful  fruit- 
growers in  New  York  State  alone  use 
our  outfits.  Write  for  Catalogue  F. 

R.  H.  DEYO  & CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SPRAYING 


your  fruit  with  a good  spray 


pump  means  dollars  to  you, 
The  Eclipse  earns  big  profits 
and  lasts  for  years.  We  in- 


vented the 


ECLIPSE 

SPRAY  PUMP 

\ after  experimenting  for 
t years  in  our  own  orchards 
with  the  common  sprayers. 
We  have  it  illustrated  in 
our  40-page  catalog— send 
for  it  to-day— it’s  brimful 
of  useful  and  interesting 
reading  for  the  gardener 
and  fruitman. 

MORRILL  & MORLET 
Kenton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Varieties  of  Peaches. 

Prof.  Starnes  of  the  Georgia  Experi- 
ment Station  makes  an  interesting 
report  on  varieties  of  peaches  in 
Press  Bulletin  of  that  station.  About 
150  varieties  of  peaches  are  grown  at 
the  station,  and  the  author  has  had 
good  opportunity  to  study  them. 

The  Victor  is  recommended  as  not 
only  the  earliest  peach,  but  it  is  a 
great  improvement  on  Sneed,  Tri- 
umph and  Alexander,  which  are  all 
condemned,  the  next  recommended 
sort  being  Miller,  a little  clingstone. 
Greensboro  is  recommended  for  home 
use,  but  it  is  not  a shipper;  Red  River 
is  displacing  Greensboro,  being  a very 
attractive  peach  and  shipping  well. 

For  commercial  growers,  Admiral 
Dewey  comes  between  Greensboro  and 
Waddell;  quality  is  good  and  it  ships 
well.  Just  about  this  time  come  the 
Ray  and  Alton,  both  of  recent  intro- 
duction, but  both  of  the  Red  River 
type,  and  therefore  promising  as 
shippers. 

When  it  comes  down  to  the  real 
commercial  sorts,  Waddell  and  Car- 
man are  both  recommended.  Gov. 
Hogg  is  said  to  be  very  promising;  it 
is  large,  productive  and  of  good 
quality. 

Down  in  Georgia,  as  elsewhere, 
growers  have  been  looking  for  some- 
thing to  follow  Elberta,  and  Prof. 
Starnes’  report  as  to  varieties  is  in- 
teresting. He  says: 

“Growers  are  everywhere  insistent 
for  a shipper  to  follow  Elberta,  and 
would  eagerly  welcome  it;  but  so  far 
it  has  not  been  found.  Globe  is  a 
week  later,  it  is  true,  and  is  large, 
handsome  and  yellow.  The  markets 
would  accept  it,  notwithstanding  its 
poor  quality  and  predisposition  to  rot; 
but,  on  account  of  its  unproductive- 
ness, growers  hesitate  to  propagate  it. 

“Emma  is  so  much  like  its  sister 
Elberta  that  it  may  be  readily  substi- 
tuted for  it,  although  its  color  is  a 
shade  lighter.  It  ripens  from  three 
days  to  a week  after  Elberta,  but  its 
tendency  to  rot  and  its  extremely  poor 
constitution,  preclude  its  use.  Its 
quality  is  also  inferior  to  Elberta,  and 
the  latter  has  itself  but  a narrow  mar- 
gin upon  which  to  stand. 

“Matthews  Beauty  is  too  uncertain 
and  irregular  to  depend  on.  Although 
large  and  handsome,  its  quality  is  only 
fair,  while  it  is  notoriously  unpro- 
ductive and  rots  badly. 

“Frances  (Aug.  1)  is  the  only  peach 
extending  even  the  promise  of  becom- 
ing the  badly  needed  successor  to 
Elberta.  It  is  similar  in  every  way 
to  the  latter  and  one  week  later.  It 
may  eventually  ‘fill  the  bill’;  at  pres- 
ent it  can  only  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctly promising. 

“Here  the  really  valuable  varieties 
begin  to  elude  us.  After  the  first  of 
August  they  become  as  scarce  as  the 
proverbial  ‘hen’s  teeth.’ 

“Robert  (Aug.  14th)  is  fairly  prom- 
ising; but  it  is  white,  with  too  much 
Chinese  Cling  blood;  this  renders  it 
susceptible  to  rot. 

“Salway  (Aug,  20th)  is  now  the 
main  reliance  of  the  shipper  after 
Elberta,  since  the  ‘props  have  been 
knocked  from  under  ’ Matthews 
Beauty.  Yet  Salway  is  ugly,  rots  con- 
siderably and  Is  merely  a ‘make-shift.’ 

“Deming  September  is  here  Deming 
‘August’- — maturing  about  Aug.  21st — 
and  an  excellent  peach  it  is.  In  quality 
it  is  very  good  with  little  rot,  although 
somewhat  small.  Yet  it  is  safe  and 
reliable  as  a carrier.  Arkansas  Mam- 
moth, maturing  about  the  same  time, 
is  also  good  and  much  larger,  although 
white,  which  is  of  course  against  it  as 
a shipper. 

“Emperor  (Aug.  26th)  is  large, 
handsome  and  of  excellent  quality.  It 
is  much  larger  than  Lorenz  (Aug. 
27th)  with  which  it  comes  in  conflict, 
though  the  latter  is  more  productive 
and  a better  shipper. 

“Texas  is  by  far  the  best  late  free- 
stone we  have;  it  is  light  yellow,  with 
red  cheek  and  covered  with  the  dark 
dots  which  are  an  almost  invariable 
characteristic  of  the  later  peaches 
and  an  indication  of  Hill  Chili  blood. 
While  of  only  medium  size  (occasion- 
ally large)  Texas  is  a valuable  peach 
and  should  prove  exceptionally  profit- 
able. Its  quality  is  distinctly  good, 
with  a high  sugar  content  (for  its  sea- 
son) and  with  little  or  no  rot.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
dates  given  are  for  Georgia,  and 
peaches  which  ripen  as  late  as  the 
variety  last  named  would  hardly  ripen 
at  all  farther  north.  When  one  con- 
siders that  new  varieties  of  peaches 
are  continually  being  introduced,  it 
seems  really  remarkable  that  nothing 
has  been  found  which  has  even  shaken 
the  position  held  by  the  Elberta  as  a 
market  peach. 


Notes. 

The  supply  of  strawbei  } and  rasp- 
berry plants  for  spring  planting  is 
■said  to  be  short.  And  the  demand  Is 
expected  to  be  quite  heavy.  The  wise 
man  will  place  his  order  early. 

F.  El  Beatty  of  the  R.  M.  Kellogg 
company,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  says 
the  Dornan  was  one  of  the  best  ber- 
ries on  their  farm  last  year.  Some 
persons  have  this  variety  under  the 
name  of  Uncle  Jim. 

I want  The  Fruit-Grower  to  keep 
coming.  It  is  the  best  fruit  paper  I 
ever  saw,  and  as  long  as  I own  an 
orchard  I want  it.  It  has  saved  me  a 
great  many  dollars  in  the  last  five 
years. — J.  W.  Turner,  Ralls  County, 
Mo. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  West  Virginia  Horticultural  So- 
ciety will  be  held  at  Charleston  Janu- 
ary 17  to  19.  An  interesting  program 
is  being  prepared,  and  a copy  can  he 
secured  by  addressing  the  secretary, 
Fred  E.  Brooks,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

The  Thayer-Hovey  Soap  Co.,  Darby, 
Pennsylvania,  report  an  increasing 
demand  for  their  Tak-a-Nap,  a soft 
naptha  soap  which  makes  a splendid 
kerosene  emulsion.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  things  yet  offered  for  making 
this  very  effective  insecticide. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
held  at  Columbus,  the  week  of  Janu- 
ary 15,  1907.  An  unusually  interest- 
ing and  valuable  program  is  being 
prepared  and  will  be  sent  to  all  who 
apply  to  the  secretary,  W.  W.  Farns- 
worth, Waterville,  Ohio. 

Congressman  Wadsworth  of  New 
York,  who  was  bitterly  fought  for  re- 
election  by  the  Rural  New  Yorker, 
Country  Gentleman  and  the  farmers 
generally,  because  of  his  opposition  to 
the  meat  inspection  bill,  was  defeated 
for  re-election.  Mr.  Wadsworth  was 
against  the  farmers  on  the  oleomar- 
garine question  and  in  other  matters, 
and  they  voted  hijm  out  of  office.  The 
independent  candidate  who  was  elected 
stands  for  the  interests  of  the  farm- 
ers. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Start  your  orchard  now.  Fortunes 
have  been  made  by  it.  Start  right  by 
planting  hardy,  well-cultured  stock 
that  will  live  anywhere — guaranteed — - 
materially  less  than  agents’  price — Ask 
for  prices  on  1,000  lots.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free. 

Chattanooga  Nurseries, Box  12,  Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Free  Sample^ 

ARNICARBOLINE 

Arnicarboline  is  the  greatest  healer 
known  for  man  or  beast.  It  absolutely 
relieves  and  cures  all  manner  of  burns, 
cuts,  sores,  bruises,  ulcers,  boils,  skin 
diseases,  salt  rheum,  eczema,  open 
wounds,  etc.  Has  never  failed  yet. 
Write  today  for  big  free  sample.  Arni- 
carboline for  household  use,  25c,  at  all 
druggists,  or  direct  from  us. 

Veterinary  Arnicarboline  for  all  ani- 
mals. Greatest  thing  on  earth  for  cuts, 
bruises,  scratches,  skin  and  blood  dis- 
eases; big  package,  50c,  at  druggists  or 
direct.  Be  sure  and  write  for  the  free 
sample. 

ARNICARBOLINE  CO., 

203  11th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Vincennes  Nurseries 

W.  C.  REED,  Prop.  | 

VINCENNES,  INDIANA 

Offer  a fine  lot  of 

Japan  Plum 

one  and  two  year;  also 

Wild  Goose  and 
Robinson 

A general  line  of  other  nursery 
stock.  Send  in  a list  of  your  wants. 


CIONS 

100,000  cut  from  young,  selected,  fruit- 
bearing trees.  Crafts  made  to  order. 
Good  trees  of  all  kinds  at 

SUNNY  SLOPE  NURSERY 

HANNIBAL,  MO. 


DEFENDER 

SPRAYER 

All  brass,  easiest 
working-,  most  power- 
ful, automatic  mixer, 
expansion  valves,  dou- 
ble strainer.  Catalog 
of  Pumps  and  Treatise 
on  Spraying  free. 

Agents  Wanted. 


J.  F.  GAYLORD,  Box  77,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


pratts"SCALECIDE” 


Soluble 

Petroleum 


If  YOU  will  guarantee  to  cover  the 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

WE  will  guarantee  to  kill  it  without  injury  to  the  tree. 
Can  v\  <*  do  any  more?  Y os,  lowc  t cost.  1 rice,  in  bids,,  50c 
per  gal. ; 10  gal.  cans,  5 gal.  cans,  $3.25;  lgal.  caim,$l, 
f.  o.  b.  N.  Y.  One  gal.  makes  21  gals.,  spray  by  simply 
adding  water.  Forpai  ticularsand  circular,  address  Dept.  D 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  11  Broadway,  New  York 


Express  prepaid.  Send  for  illustrated 
circulars,  Factory  Prices. 


E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  Manufacturers’  Agent 
Box  300.  KINMUNDY,  ILL. 

Ask  for  our  Circulars  for  Fruit-Growers. 


Cherry  Trees 

and  a general  line  of  nursery  stock. 

Knox  Nurseries 

H.  M.  Simpson  & Sons,  Vincennes,  Indiana. 


Forest  Trees  Free 

The  best  of  their  kind.  Write  us 
for  the  how  and  why. 

Oak  Lawn  Nursery,  Huntsville,  Ala. 


Elmhurst  Nursery 

Grower  of  high  grade  shrubbery,  trees, 
grapes,  currants,  raspberry  and  strawberry 
plants.  Our  stock  is  all  grown  on  new 
black  land,  which  makes  strong,  healthy 
plants  with  plenty  of  fibrous  root;:.  A 
postal  will  get  our  prices. 

M.  E.  CHANDLER,  Argentine,  Kansas. 


ORCHARD  TREES 

should  be  protected  from  mice  and 
rabbits.  Stop  sun  scald,  use  the 

O.K.  Elm  Veneer 

TREE  PROTECTOR 

Easily  placed. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  Mfr., 
Box  300.  Kinmundy,  111. 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

Stevenson’s  New  Idea  Rabbit  Trap  will  do 
the  work.  Catch  ’em  alive.  All  kinds  of 
animals.  None  escape.  Self-setter.  Price 
$3.50.  Stevenson  Nursery  & Poultry  Farm, 
Fordyce,  Ark. 


If  You  Can  Spare  $10  ^mume,  f0°n  l 

high-grade,  absolutely  safe  investment, 
which  will  earn  $400  to  $600  per  year,  write 
J.  Wallace  Mclntire,  B.  302,  Fulton,  Mo. 


RUY  YOUR  TREES  Direct  from 
® at  Wholesale  Prices  THE  GROWER 

Fuji  Line.  Fruit  and  OmamentaL  Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Mitchell’s  Nurseries  ::  Beverly,  Ohio 


Raw  Furs  »NS  ™ 

My  European  contracts  put  me  in  a position 
to  pay  top  prices.  Write  for  my  special 
quotations.  Address 

AP  Rurl/liordt  International  Fur  Merchant, 

. E.DUI  hlldIUl(  76,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Before  You  Invest 

a dollar  in  anything  get  my  book,  “How  to 
Judge  Investments.”  It  tells  you  all  about 
everything  you  should  know  before  making 
any  kind  of  an  investment,  either  for  a 
large  or  small  amount.  This  book  gives  the 
soundest  advice  and  may  save  you  many 
dollars.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  a copy; 
do  it  now. 

,Send  your  name  and  address  and  get  the 
Investors’  Review  for 

THREE  MONTHS  TREE 

This  will  keep  you  reliably  posted  on  va- 
rious kinds  of  investments.  Address 

Editor  INVESTORS’  REVIEW,  1534  Gaff  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111 


Clover  Seed,  Guaranteed  Pure 

Write  for  free  samples  of  “guaranteed  grade”  clover,  alfalfa  and  grass  seeds. 
I sell  only  the  highest  possible  grade,  ond  sell  it  subject  to  test.  You  be  the  judge. 
If  not  satisfactory,  we  trade  back.  Will  gladly  mail  you  samples  and  quote  price 
delivered  to  your  station,  if  you  will  write  me  the  varieties  and  amounts  you  need. 

HENRY  FIELD,  Seedsman  Box  15  Shenandoah,  Iowa 
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at  our  risk. 

<J  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  subscriptions  will  commence  with  month  following  date 
of  remittance,  and  continue  until  ordered  stopped  and  arrearages  jjaid.  If  you  desire 
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mistakes,  but  we  guarantee  fair  treatment  to  everyone.  If  you  find  an  error  in  your 
address  tag,  or  do  not  receive  paper  promptly,  write  us  and  we  will  trace  matter  up. 
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An  Over-Estimated  Apple  Crop. 

It  is  now  stated  that  the  apple  crop 
of  the  United  States  for  1906  amounts 
to  34,000,000  barrels.  Of  this  quantity 
of  fruit  Missouri  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced 2,500,000  barrels.  We  think  this 
estimate  is  rather  too  low — so  we  will 
add  1,000,000  to  this,  making  3,500,000 
barrels.  Even  when  this  is  done,  Mis- 
souri’s apple  crop  is  less  than  half 
what  some  of  our  horticultural  lead- 
ers claimed  it  would  be. 

We  believe  that  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  low  prices  for  apples 
must  be  borne  by  these  persons  who 
filled  the  columns  of  the  daily  press 
during  the  summer  with  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  apple  crop.  These  re- 
ports were  made  by  persons  high  in 
authority  and  they  were  accepted  as 
being  correct. 

Every  month  The  Fruit-Grower  has 
had  reports  from  its  correspondents, 
and  as  early  as  August  1 it  was  evi- 
dent that  some  misguided  persons 
were  creating  a false  impression  by 
over-estimating  the  size  of  the  crop. 
In  the  September  issue  The  Fruit- 
Grower  called  attention  to  these  mis- 
leading reports — reports  which  were 
absolutely  criminal  in  their  effects  up- 
on prices — and  protested  against  the 
low  prices  which  were  being  made  as 
a result  of  these  false  statements. 

The  Fruit-Grower  can  now  sit  back 
and  say,  “We  told  you  so.”  But  that 
will  not  restore  to  the  growers 
throughout  the  country  the  money 
they  have  lost  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
aggerated estimates.  The  thing  now 
to  consider  is  how  to  avoid  the  repe- 
tition of  this  year’s  experience. 

Early  in  the  season,  of  course,  all 
the  reports  were  most  encouraging; 
they  were  simply  interesting  at  that 
time,  however,  for  no  prices  were 
then  being  made.  As  the  season  pro- 
gressed the  crop  deteriorated,  and  yet 
some  of  our  horticultural  leaders 
continued  to  make  estimates  which 
were  regarded  as  official,  which  were 
far  from  the  truth.  In  no  state  was 
this  inor<'  harmful  than  in  Missouri, 
although  other  states  furnished  some 
of  these  unreliable  reports  also,  and 
every  apole-grower  in  the  country 
suffered  os  a consequence. 

Statements  were  made,  and  accept- 
ed as  being  correct,  that  Missouri 
alone  would  furnish  a crop  of  7,000,- 
000  to  10,000,000  barrels.  And  the 
prices  were  made  largely  on  esti- 
mates such  as  this. 

In  looking  about  for  the  cause  of 
low  prices,  along  with  the  combina- 
tion of  buyers  which  we  believe  to 
exist,  let  us  also  place  our  over-en- 
thusiastic horticulturists  whose  esti- 
mates have  misled  the  buyers  as  well 
as  the  growers  of  the  fruit.  And  at 
the  same  time  let  us  resolve  that  In 
the  future  such  misleading  statements 
should  be  suppressed. 

The  Fruit-Grower  claims  now,  as  it 
has  claimed  all  during  the  season,  that 
its  reports  as  to  the  size  of  the  apple- 
crop  were  the  most  reliable  which 
were  published — and  we  believe  the 
crop  which  was  harvested  bears  us 
out  In  this  assertion. 

it 

The  Farmer  as  a Business  Man. 

At  a meeting  of  fruit-growers,  not 
long  ago,  when  the  persons  present 
were  discussing  the  matter  of  form- 
ing an  organization  to  market  their 
fruit  crops,  there  was  a difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  such  a plan 
was  practicable.  Finally,  a very  sub- 
stantial farmer  arose  and  said: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I want  to  ask  a 


question;  Who  is  it  that  fixes  the 
price  of  any  commodity,  the  buyer  or 
the  seller?” 

And  then  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  the  seller  fixes  the  price,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  farmer — and  he 
takes  what  the  buyer  offers  to  pay. 
Isn’t  this  about  true?  A certain  New 
York  financial  paper,  in  discussing 
the  movement  among  farmers  to  con- 
trol the  products  of  their  farms,  so 
that  they  can  have  at  least  a voice  In 
fixing  their  value,  says:  “Proverbially, 
the  American  farmer  has  been  a poor 
merchant.  He  has  taken  what  the 
trade  was  willing  to  give  him,  and  al- 
ways regarded  himself  as  subject  to 
the  openest  kind  of  competition  as  a 
seller.” 

This  statement  is  not  overdrawn, 
but  now  the  tendency  is  for  farmers 
to  study  carefully  all  the  details  of 
their  business — to  study  the  selling  of 
their  crops  as  well  as  how  to  produce 
them  most  economically.  The  fruit 
farmers  ought  to  be  among  the  lead- 
ers in  this  new  movement.  The  cot- 
ton-growers of  the  South  have  already 
improved  their  condition,  and  in  many 
localities  the  fruit-growers  have  also 
made  a start.  But  the  present  season 
has  demonstrated  that  there  is  need 
for  further  improvement  along  this 
line,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter  the  fruit-grow- 
ers in  every  section  will  get  together 
and  perfect  their  organizations. 

This  new  movement  does  not  mean 
to  form  a trust,  which,  shall  fix  a 
price  at  which  products  shall  be  sold 
— rather  it  looks  to  an  improved  sys- 
tem of  marketing,  which  shall  save 
much  of  the  useless  expense  of  che 
present  system.  It  is  a movement  to 
co-operate,  rather  than  to  combine. 

The  Fruit-Grower  wants  to  help  its 
readers  in  this  work.  As  we  have 
announced,  we  will  publish  some  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  distribute  them  among  our 
readers  without  charge.  In  compil- 
ing this  information  we  ask  the  help 
of  every  organization  which  is  operat- 
ing successfully.  Will  the  secretary  of 
every  fruit-growers’  association  who 
reads  this  paragraph  please  send  us  a 
copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  his  organization,  together  with 
their  method  of  work?  From  the  in- 
formation secured  in  this  way  we  shall 
make  up  our  booklet. 

Any  other  person  who  has  some 
suggestions  on  this  subject  is  invited 
to  submit  them,  so  that  we  shall  have 
the  help  of  a great  many  persons. 
During  the  coming  winter  is  the  time 
to  do  this  work,  for  farmers  now 
have  time  to  read  up  on  the  subject, 
and  the  organizations  can  be  perfect- 
ed in  time  to  look  after  the  market- 
ing of  next  season’s  crop. 

But  we  make  a special  plea,  now, 
to  the  organizations  already  in  oper- 
ation. Send  us  a statement  of  your 
experience,  that  we  may  disseminate 
this  information  among  those  who  are 
now  trying  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion. Send  this  today,  if  you  please. 

it 

New  York  Apple-Growers  Win. 

Earlier  in  the  season  New  York 
apple-growers  decided  that  their  good 
fruit  was  worth  $2  a barrel,  f.  o.  b., 
and  decided  to  hold  for  that  price. 
Buyers  claimed  that  the  large  West- 
ern crop  prevented  this  price  being 
paid,  and  they  decided  to  wait.  A 
few  of  the  buyers,  however,  realized 
that  the  Western  crop  had  been  over- 
estimated, and  paid  about  $1.75  a bar- 
rel for  their  apples,  for  the  growers 


came  down  to  this  basis,  but  not  a 
cent  lower. 

As  the  season  wore  on,  however, 
the  buyers  became  uneasy;  the  West- 
ern crop  was  not  turning  out  as  large 
as  had  been  expected;  prices  were  not 
as  low  as  had  been  predicted,  and 
when  freight  charges  were  added  the 
apples  would  be  rather  expensive 
when  delivered  in  the  East.  The 
growers  remained  firm,  and  prepared 
to  care  for  their  own  fruit.  As  the 
season  closed,  the  buyers  began  to 
hustle  for  apples,  and  then  the  price 
had  been  advanced,  and  fruit  moved 
readily  at  about  $2.25  per  barrel. 
Buyers  who  had  declined  to  buy 
earlier  in  the  season  at  $1.75  a barrel 
were  compelled  to  pay  50  cents  a bar- 
rel more  for  their  apples — and  they 
hastened  to  do  this  before  the  price 
again  advanced.  The  growers,  by 
holding  their  prices  firm,  had  secured 
fair  prices  for  their  fruit. 

It  has  been  pretty  well  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  experience  of  the  past  sea- 
son that  the  grower  who  produces 
good  fruit,  and  who  is  prepared  to 
pack  his  apples,  can  get  about  what 
the  crop  is  worth.  It  is  the  hap- 
hazard plan  of  waiting  for  the  buyers 
to  purchase  the  fruit  on  the  trees 
which  has  worked  the  hardship  this 
season.  The  experience  of  New  York 
growers  this  season  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful study  by  all  Fruit-Grower  readers 
everywhere. 

it 

The  Apple  as  a Vote-Getter. 

Here’s  a new  wrinkle  for  the  politi- 
cians, and  every  apple-grower  in  the 
country  will  recommend  it  to  them; 
It  is  the  use  of  apples  to  distribute 
among  voters  instead  of  cigars  or 
something  wprse. 

This  idea  seems  to  be  original  with 
a candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Kan- 
sas City  (Mo.)  district.  Just  at  the 
close  of  a warmly  contested  campaign 
a monster  political  meeting  was  held 
at  the  convention  hall,  which  was 
attended  by  thousands  of  the  voters. 
Music  was  provided,  and  while  the 
band  played,  a number  of  barrels  of 
apples  were  distributed  among  the 
voters,  and  every  man  took  several 
for  his  own  use.  Then  a little  later 
the  candidate  made  his  plea  for  sup- 
port, and  the  voters  sat  and  munched 
their  apples  during  the  entire  time. 
With  plenty  of  good  apples  to  eat,  the 
men  were  naturally  in  a good  humor, 
and  the  candidate  made  a good  im- 
pression. 

And  the  result?  Why,  the  apple-, 
distributing  candidate  was  elected, 
with  more  than  3,000  votes  to  spare. 

There’s  nothing  like  it.  The  idea  is 
not  copyrighted,  and  we  recommend 
it  to  candidates  of  all  parties. 

What  variety  of  apples  did  he  dis- 
tribute? Jonathans.  The  result  might 


have  been  different  had  the  apples 
been  of  a certain  much-abused  vari- 
ety, which  is  hardly  presentable  so 
early  in  the  season.  So  the  variety 
was  Jonathan.  Any  other  good  apple 
might  do  as  well — but  it  will  be  best 
to  take  no  chances.  Use  Brother  Jon- 
athan, and  you’re  a winner. 

By  the  way,  what’s  the  matter  with 
this  Congressman  as  president  of  the 
Apple  Consumers’  League?  How 
about  this,  Mr.  Collingwood? 

it 

Wanted  to  be  “Shown.” 

Here  are  two  letters  from  the  man 
who  places  the  advertising  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  & Co.,  one  of  the  largest 
advertisers  in  America: 

“Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  20,  1906 — Pre- 
suming you  have  the  October  edition 
mailed,  I should  like  the  postoffice 
receipts,  if  you  have  no  objection,  to- 
gether with  a bundle  of  papers  mak- 
ing a pound. 

THEODORE  P.  ROBERTS. 

“Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  72,  1906 — The 
postoffice  receipts  have  been  received 
and  examined,  and  are  all  right.  I 
return  the  receipts  by  registered  mail 
today. 

THEODORE  P.  ROBERTS. 

Salicylic  Acid  Injurious  to  Health. 

Occasionally  one  reads  the  statement 
that  salicylic  acid  can  be  used  to  keep 
cider  sweet,  or  can  be  used  in  small 
quantities  to  prevent  fermentation  and 
decay  of  food  products,  without  being 
in  any  way  injurious  to  health.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  salicylic  acid  is  fre- 
quently used  in  canned  goods,  to  keep 
them  from  spoiling.  Now  comes  Dr. 
Wiley  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  says  that 
even  in  small  quantities  salicylic  is 
injurious  and  should  not  be  used.  This 
statement  is  made  after  extended 
tests  had  been  made,  a number  of 
young  men  having  volunteered  to  eat 
“doctored”  food,  to  observe  the  effect 
upon  their  systems.  Food  products 
which  contain  salicylic  acid  as  a pre- 
servative will  come  under  the  ban  of 
the  pure  food  law  which  becomes  ef- 
fective January  1,  1907. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Muir,  Allenton,  Mo.,  sent 
The  Fruit-Grower  some  seedless  per- 
simmons last  month  which  seem  to 
be  worth  propagating.  The  persim- 
mons were  of  medium  size  and  were 
absolutely  seedless — and  this  is  what 
has  long  been  sought  in  this  fruit. 
By  the  way,  persimmons  are  not  plen- 
tiful in  Northwest  Missouri,  and  one 
of  our  subscribers  who  has  a few 
trees,  says  he  makes  more  money 
from  his  persimmons  than  from  the 
same  number  of  trees  of  any  other 
fruit. 


One  of  the  largest  aud  best  equipped  institutions  of  learning  in  the  west.  Over  $ 700,000. 00  has  been  Invested  in 

buildings  and  equipments* 

Special  Terms  open  October  15th,  November  27th,  and  January  2d,  I9o7< 

The  new  school  year  opened  September  4th.  with  students  in  attendance  from  twenty-on® 
states  and  Canada,  and  with  an  increase  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  per  cent  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  school. 

All  regular  College  Courses  are  maintained  and  in  addition  to  these  the  College  maintains 


FIVE  GREAT  ASSOCIATE  COLLEGES 


Thp  Normal  Hnllpcrp  This  is  a thoroughly  equip- 
me  nuuildl  UUliege.  ,H.d  normal  School  which 
makes  a specialty  of  preparing  teachers  for  all 
gradesof  public  school  work.  There  is  also  a 
special  Primary  Training  Department  with 
pract  co  school.  Supervisors  Course  in  public 
school  drawing.  Tuition  for  a quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  $12.00.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

College  of  Pharmacy.  SPiXe5 “d.  p“°d 

College  of  Pharmacy  in  the  country.  One  hun- 
dred and  seven  graduates  last  year. 

R eg ti In r Courses  leading  to  the  Ph.  G.  and 
Ph.  C.  degrees. 

Special  Course  of  three  months  to  prepare 
druggists  for  examination  before  State  Boards 
of  Pharmacy. 

Correspondence  Course  for  druggists  who 
can  not  leave  their  business. 

All  expenses  for  tuition,  board,  room,  light, 
heat,  library,  gymnasium  fee  in  the  Ph.  G. 
course  may  be  reduced  to  $200.00.  and  for  Ph.  G. 
and  l*h  C.  Courses  to  SJ00.0U  it  paid  in  advance. 
No  entrance  examinations. 

College  of  Music  and  Oratory. 

and  Oratory  west  of  Chicago.  Fourteen  teachers 
—each  an  artist.  Thirty  pianos — four  grand 
pianos.  Voice.  Piano.  Violin.  Harmony,  Chorus. 
Orchestral  and  Band  Music.  Supervisors’ Course 
in  Public  School  Music. 

A Thorough  College  of  Oratory 

for  readers  and  public  speakers.  Send  for  catalogue. 


College  of  Engineering.  ?0hnVie£f“  en4u  “p* 

Engineering  Schools  .n  the  West.  Civil,  Elec- 
trical, .Mechanical,  Steam,  Traction  En- 
gint*,  Telephone,  Telegraph,  and  Machin- 
ists’ Courses.  Thoroughly  equi pped  machine 
and  wood  shops.  Complete  Electrical  and 
Chemical  Labratories.  Shop  work  from  the 
beginning. 

Some  specially  attractive  short  courses  in 
Electrical,  Steam  and  Traction  Engineering.  A 
regular  Machinist’s  Course  where  one  may 
learn  the  machinist’s  trade.  No  entrance  ex- 
aminations. Send  for  catalogue  and  special 
information.  Tuition,  $20.00  for  quarter  of  12 
weeks. 

College  of  Commerce.  Allege  otclZSlVd  at 

can  be  found  in  the  United  States.  It  consists 
of  thefollowing  departments: 

1.  Business  College 

’J.  College  of  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing 

3.  Coll  ge  of  Penmanship,  Pen  Art 
and  Drawing 

4.  College  of  Telegraphy 

Tuition  three  month's  in  Business  Course, 
$12.00.  Scholarship  in  Short  hand  and  Telegraphy 
$40.00. 


Correspondence  Courses  Also  in  Almost  All  Subjects. 

Consider  the  advantages  of  taking  your  course  at  a thoroughly  equipped,  first-class  College, 
and  write  for  catalogue  giving  complete  information  about  the  work  in  w hich  you  are  interested. 
Remember  you  can  enter  any  day  you  are  readv  to  come  and  vour  term  begins  the  day  vou  enter. 

Address  o.  H.  L0NGWELL,  President,  HIGHLAND  PARK  COLLEGE,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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The  other  day  we  received  a letter 
from  a man  who  had  received  the 
September  and  October  issues  of  The 
Fruit-Grower,  and  after  reading  them 
he  wrote  that  they  were  splendid  pa- 
pers, but  were  too  far  in  advance  of 
him,  as  he  was  just  starting  in  the 
business,  and  what  he  needed  was  not 
so  much  instruction  in  the  marketing 
of  his  fruits  as  information  to  help 
him  in  the  growing  of  the  same. 

Now,  this  gentleman  was  perhaps 
justifiable  in  this  view  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  for  the  two  issues  he  men- 
tioned did  contain  more  information 
on  the  subject  of  marketing  fruits 
than  upon  the  growing  of  the  same. 
But  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  at 
that  particular  time  most  of  our  read- 
ers were  interested  in  the  subject  of 
selling  their  crops,  and  therefore  the 
information  we  furnished  was  the 
very  thing  they  wanted. 

But  we  don’t  want  anyone  to  get 
an  idea  that  The  Fruit-Grower  is  not 
for  the  beginner  as  well  as  for  the 
more  experienced  grower.  During 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year  our 
matter  is  calculated  to  interest  both 
these  classes,  and  we  believe  that 
everyone  who  grows  fruit,  whether  on 
a small  scale  or  on  a large  one,  will 
find  it  profitable  to  read  the  paper 
carefully  every  month. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a great 
change  in  horticultural  study.  Only 
a few  years  ago  all  the  matter  con- 
tained in  The  Fruit-Grower — and  in 
other  fruit  journals,  too — was  devoted 
to  the  growing  of  fruits  of  various 
kinds.  Little  or  nothing  was  said 

about  the  disposition  of  the  crops 
after  they  were  grown.  As  the  fruit 
industry  developed,  however,  it  was 
found  that  it  was  not  sufficient  that 
good  fruit  be  grown — this  fruit  must 
be  marketed  profitably  if  fruit  culture 
were  to  be  made  to  pay. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  realized 

this  changed  condition  and  has  sought 
to  help  its  readers  market  their  crops 
to  advantage.  That  we  have  helped 
these  persons  to  make  their  business 
more  profitable  is  evidenced  by  the 
letters  from  our  subscribers.  For  in- 
stance, note  the  following  from  a sub- 
scriber at  Shawnee,  Okla.,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Maguire: 

“Those  persons  who  have  orchards 
and  are  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
are  getting  better  prices  for  their  ap- 
ples than  those  who  are  not  posted. 
Orchardists  should  certainly  reaji  The 
Fruit-Grower.  It  will  help  them  to 
have  better  orchards  and  to  obtain 
better  prices  for  their  fruit.” 

During  the  coming  season  The 
Fruit-Grower  hopes  to  be  even  more 
Jielpful  along  this  line,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  do  not  expect  to  neglect 
the  beginner  in  horticulture.  The  lat- 
ter will  need  help  in  marketing  his 
crops  later  on. 
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We  make  this  explanation  in  detail, 
for  we  want  all  classes  of  fruit- 
growers to  know  that  this  publication 
is  intended  to  help  them.  If  the  article 
you  want  is  not  published,  write  us 
about  it;  if  you  have  problems  which 
perplex  you,  ask  questions,  and  we 
shall  try  to  have  them  answered  by 
persons  in  position  to  know.  We 
want  The  Fruit-Grower  to  be  as  help- 
ful as  possible,  and  desire  your  help 
in  this  matter.  During  the  winter 
is  the  time  to  discuss  the  things  which 
will  interest  you  during  the  coming 
season,  and  suggestions  from  our 
readers  will  be  appreciated. 

Our  program  for  the  coming  season 
will  be  very  much  the  same  as  here- 
tofore: 

The  January  Fruit-Grower  will  con- 
tain reports  of  the  various  horticul- 
tural meetings.  The  best  things  said 
at  these  meetings  will  be  reported 
fully  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can- 
not attend. 

In  February  a special  feature  will 
be  made  of  articles  on  spraying.  Per- 
sons in  different  parts  of  the  country 
will  discuss  this  subject  from  a prac- 
tical standpoint,  and  the  information 
contained  will  be  very  helpful. 

March  will  be  our  Gardening  Num- 
ber. Every  good  fruit-grower  ought 
to  have  a good  garden,  and  we  want 
to  help  plan  them  in'  this  March 
number. 

April  number  will  be  specially  de- 
voted to  small  fruits  of  all  kinds. 
There  is  an  increasing  interest  in  this 
subject,  and  The  Fruit-Grower  ex- 
pects to  publish  more  matter  on  this 
subject  than  heretofore. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  special 
numbers  we  ask  the  co-operation  of 


all  our  readers.  If  any  of  them  have 
had  an  experience  which  will  be  help- 
ful to  others,  we  want  them  to  report 
it  briefly  for  the  benefit  of  other 
growers.  Send  this  experience  at  any 
time,  and  we  will  publish  it  when  pos- 
sible to  do  so,  always  trying  to  have 
the  matter  appear  at  the  most  oppor- 
tune time.  We  shall  be  glad  to  re- 
ward the  writers  giving  the  most  help- 
ful articles.  Don’t  hesitate  to  send 
your  experience  because  you  may  not 
be  able  to  write  it  up  to  suit  yourself; 
send  us  the  facts  and  we  shall  put  it 
in  shape. 
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The  foregoing  is  a brief  outline  of 
The  Fruit-Grower's  plans  for  the  first 
part  of  the  year  1907.  Of  course 
every  month  we  shall  have  our  reg- 
ular features,  but  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  different  subjects 
in  the  months  named. 

We  want  our  readers  not  only  to 
help  us  in  getting  up  some  good 
numbers,  but  we  want  them  to 
help  us  in  giving  this  information  the 
widest  possible  circulation.  Don’t  you 
think  your  neighbors  will  appreciate 
information  of  this  kind?  Of  course 
some  of  our  subscribers  write  us  that 
there  is  little  interest  in  fruit  culture 
in  their  neighborhood,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  subscribers  for  The 
Fruit-Grower. 

We  know  that  sometimes  people 
are  indifferent.  But  make  this  propo- 
sition to  your  neighbors:  Tell  them 

that  while  they  may  not  be  interested 
in  every  article  in  The  Fruit-Grower, 
they  will  find  many  articles  during 
the  course  of  a year  which  will  in 
themselves  be  worth  more  to  them 
than  the  subscription  price  for  a year; 
tell  them  that  we  guarantee  that  they 
will  get  their  money’s  worth,  and  if 
they  don’t,  their  subscription  price 
will  be  returned. 

And  don’t  you  think  it  is  a queer 
man  who  cannot  get  his  money’s 
worth  from  twelve  issues  of  The 
Fruit-Grower?  He  might  be  inter- 
ested in  only  one  branch  of  fruit  cul- 
ture, and  yet  during  the  year  he  will 
receive  enough  help  in  the  growing  of 
this  crop  to  more  than  justify  the 
subscription. 

We  mention  this  matter  fully,  for 
we  want  every  reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  to  help  us  in  the  work  of  ex- 
tending the  influence  of  the  publica- 
tion during  this  winter.  While  we 
are  offering  to  accept  one  new  sub- 
scription and  one  renewal  for  $1,  we 
feel  that  we  have  a right  to  expect 
that  every  person  whose  name  is  now 
on  our  list  will  renew,  and  that  he 
will  send  one  new  subscription  with 
his  renewal. 

Will  you  do  your  part?  We  are 
counting  on  your  support. 

We  want  the  help  of  the  women 
folks,  too.  During  the  past  year  we 
have  conducted  a department  for  the 
women,  and  the  letters  we  receive, 
lead  us  to  believe  that  this  new  feat- 
ure has  been  much  appreciated.  It 
will  be  continued  during  1907,  and 
Mrs.  Motherby  will  make  an  effort 
to  make  it  even  more  helpful  to  all 
our  women  folks. 

Why  should  we  not  have  the  help 
of  the  women  in  this  matter  of  ex- 
tending The  Fruit-Grower’s  circula- 
tion? We  have  found  that  on  many 
farms  the  women  are  the  ones  most 
interested  in  the  garden  and  in  the 
growing  of  small  fruits,  and  our  wo- 
men folks  can  get  their  neighbors  in- 
terested if  they  will  show  what  a good 
paper  The  Fruit-Grower  is.  We 
should  like  mighty  well  to  see  one  of 
our  cash  prizes  in  the  subscription 
contest  go  to  one  of  our  women  folks. 

Why  not  try  for  one  of  them? 
There  is  yet  time  to  win  any  of  them, 
for  no  large  clubs  have  been  received 
at  this  date,  and  between  now  and 
December  15  there  is  time  for  a per- 
son who  will  give  just  a few  hours 
to  subscription  work  to  earn  not  only 
good  cash  commissions,  but  one  of 
the  special  cash  prizes  as  well. 

During  the  winter  is  when  we  ex- 
pect our  best  subscription  season. 
And  we  hope  that  our  readers  will 
help  us  to  make  the  coming  season 
the  best  one  we  have  had.  And,  on 
our  part,  we  shall  endeavor  to  have 
the  issues  of  The  Fruit-Grower  better 
than  they  have  ever  been  before. 

BROTHER  JONATHAN. 

^ ^ 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  head  and 
shoulders  ahead  of  any  other  fruit 
paper  in  the  country,  and  the  Sep- 
tember number  was  the  handsomest 
and  best  of  the  year  up  to  that  time. 
The  information  furnished  concerning 
the  apple  crop  alone  was  worth  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  to  apple-growers, — 
A.  L.  Stanford,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Fall  Pruning  vs.  Spring  Pruning. 

Occasionally  some  of  the  fruit- 
growers recommend  that  the  fields 
of  bush  fruits  be  cleaned  up  and 
pruned  in  the  fall,  so  that  the  work 
will  be  out  of  the  way  for  spring.  I 
don’t  believe  this  is  a go&d  plan,  and 
my  experience  has  been  that  fall  prun- 
ing is  not  advisable,  especially  in  the 
case  of  raspberries. 

During  the  summer  the  laterals  of 
the  raspberry  plants  have  made  vig- 
orous growth,  and  many  of  these  have 
taken  root  late  in  the  season;  when 
winter  comes  on,  therefore,  this  long 
lateral  will  be  fastened  at  both  ends 
— one  end  to  the  strong  cane  of  the 
plant,  the  other  rooted  in  the  soil. 
With  such  an  anchorage  as  this,  of 
course  the  laterals  are  not  whipped 
about  by  the  winds  of  the  winter,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  they  had  been 
pruned  back. 

I believe,  too,  that  fall-pruning  of 
these  laterals  makes  the  plant  more 
subject  to  winter  injury.  This  has 
been  my  experience,  at  least,  for  I 
have  always  found  that  where  I delay 
the  pruning  of  the  raspberry  until 
spring  they  come  through  the  winter 
in  better  shape  than  when  they  are 
pruned  in  autumn. 

Some  grape-growers  prune  their 
vineyards  in  autumn,  and  I believe 
this  is  another  mistake.  I don’t  be- 
lieve the  vines  pass  the  winter  as  well 
as  where  they  are  left  unpruned  until 
the  next  spring. 

While  I am  on  the  subject,  I may 
go  a little  further  and  say  I don’t  be- 
lieve in  doing  any  kind  of  pruning  in 
autumn,  for  this  work  can  be  better 
done  next  spring,  just  before  growth 
starts.  Where  trees  are  pruned  now,' 
the  wound  will  dry  and  will  not  heal 
as  readily  as  it  would  if  the  sap  were 
running  and  the  trees  were  making 
new  wood.  It  very  often  happens 
that  the  limb  will  die  back  from  the 
cut,  where  it  would  have  healed  over 
if  the  pruning  had  been  done  in  the 
spring. 

The  only  argument  advanced  for 
fall-pruning  is  that  the  growers  have 
more  time  then.  This  is  true.  But  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  a wise  plan  to  save 
time  at  the  expense  of  our  fruit  crops. 
How  is  it  with  other  growers?  I have 
given  only  my  experience,  and  would 
like  to  know  if  I am  wrong  in  this 
regard.  JASON. 

Doniphan  County,  Kan. 
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Pays  to  Advertise  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  little 
advertisement  placed  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower  were  exceptionally  satisfac- 
tory— much  more  than  we  anticipat- 
ed, and  better,  we  believe,  than  any 
results  that  we  have  ever  obtained 
from  any  fruit  paper. 

O.  C.  EVANS  & CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ht 

The  best  things  said  at  the  various 
horticultural  meetings  will  be  reported 
in  the  January  number  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  You  want  to  attend  these 
meetings  if  possible — but  you  cannot 
attend  all  of  them,  so  you  should  read 
the  reports  in  The  Fruit-Grower. 


PROTECTIOH 

Why  pay  a dealer’s,  traveling  man’s  and 
jobber’s  profit  on  every  roll  of  prepared 
roofing  you  buy  from  your  dealer!  Save 
these  profits.  Buy  direct  from  the  mills. 
Compare  our  samples  and  prices  with  your 
dealer’s  and  you  will  see  the  difference.  fl 


ISU^-SLnid. 


READY  ROOFING 


is  thoroughly  saturated  in  a water  resisting 
preparation  that  never  freezes  in  winter  or 
melts  in  summer.  Over  all  is  a coating  of 
ground  Mica  or  isinglass  making  a roofing 
that  will  never  rot  and  one  that  is  lire-resisting 
to  a marked  degree. 


MICA-NOID  is  sold  only  direct  from  our 
factory  and  we  pay  the  fueight.  You  save 
the  dealers  profit.  65,000  rolls  sold  last  year. 
We  want  to  send  you  a free  copy  of  our  illus- 
trated booklet,  which  fully  describes  why  mica- 
noid  outlasts  all  other  Roofings.  Samples  are 
also  FREE.  Send  for  both  to-day. 


Asbestos  Mfg.  A Roofing  Co.  204 Carr  Str.,  St.  Louis 


If  You  Understand  Modern  Methods 
and  Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  is 
interested  in  farming  or  gardening,  inthegrow- 
ing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited  to  send  for 
a free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue  and  full  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  Home  Study  Courses 
in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Landscape  Gar- 
dening and  Floriculture,  which  we  offer  under 
Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cornell  University. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  28,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Order  Now  for  Future  Delivery 
The  Only  Way  to  be  Sure  of  Getting  a 


DetroitTongueless  Disc  Harrow 


WhenYouWant  It 

This  is  to  notify  farmers  everywhere  that 
we  are  now  accepting  orders  on  our  Cele- 
brated Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  for 
future  delivery.  And  that  this  is  the  only 
way  we  guarantee  to  make  shipment  of  Har- 
rows at  the  time  they  are  wanted. 

The  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  (the 
only  original  patented  Tongueless  Disc) 


sold  like  wild  fire  everywhere  last  year— its' 
first  year  on  the  market.  So  much  so  that 
we  were  returning  orders  every  day,  unable 
to  supply  enough  machines. 

Indications  are  that  we  will  have  even  a 
bigger  trade  this  year,  and  that  we  will  havd 
to  refuse  many  orders  in  the  rush  of  the 
season. 

But— to  all  who  send  us  advance  orders  we 
guarantee  to  make  shipment  at  time  request- 
ed, until  further  notice. 


Let  Us  Quote  You  a Special  Price  on 
the  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow 


We  sell  direct  to  the  user.  We’ll  save  you 
all  the  middleman’s  profits. 

Our  Harrows  are  not  for  sale  by  Dealers 
anywhere.  Be  sure  to  remember  that.  No 
dealer  can  sell  you  a Detroit  Tongueless 
Disc  Harrow. 

We  Allow  30  Days 
Field  Test  FREE 

on  every  Harrow  to  prove  that  they  are  ex 
actly  as  represented. 

We  pay  all  freight  to  your  station. 

Write  at  once  for  our  FREE  book  and 
other  valuable  information. 

Let  us  quote  you  a price  on  this  Harrow. 
We  give  extra  dating  on  advance  orders. 
The  Detroit  TONGUELESS  Disc  Harrow 
is  the  most  valuable  improvement  of  the  age 


in  an  agricultural  implement. 

Front  truck  takes  the  weight  of  frame  and 
controls  movement  of  harrow.  Double 
levers  make  easy  handling. 

Doing  away  with  the  Tongue  does  away  with  all 
side  draft— all  neck  weight  — all 
crowding  of  team  in  short  turns. 

Saves  horses  and  turns  quicker  on 
the  corner.  Ball  bearings  take  the 
end  thrust. 

Other  specifications  and  points  c 
superiority  fully  explained  in  our 
freecatalog 

Write  us 
a postal  to  £ 
day  and 
get  full 
informa- 
tion in  re- 
g a r d to 
this  won- 
derful new 

Harrow.  Address  i y 


American  Harrow  Co.,  5843  Hastings  St., Detroit,  Mich. 
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Horticultural  Society 
Programs 


The  Missouri  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at 
Boonville,  December  4 to  6.  Railroads 
will  give  one  and  a third  fare  for  the 
round  trip,  on  certificate  plan;  when 
purchasing  a ticket  for  the  meeting, 
take  a receipt. 

The  first  session  will  be  called  to 
order  at  7:30  Tuesday  evening,  and  af- 
ter the  opening  formalities  papers  will 
be  read  by  Miss  Anna  L Clarke,  Boon- 
ville, and  Walter  Williams.  Columbia, 
the  latter  on  “Benefits  of  Horticultural 
Organizations.” 

Wednesday's  program  includes  the 
following  papers: 

"General  Orchard  Treatment,”  W.  R. 
Wilkinson,  Altenburg. 

“Some  Mistakes,”  H.  S.  Wayman, 
Princeton. 

“The  Fruit  Growing  Industry  in  the 
Central  Mississippi  Valley,”  H.  P.  Gould, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

“Organization  for  Selling  Fruit,”  J. 
H.  Christian,  Neosho. 

"Details  of  Packing  and  Marketing,” 

G.  T.  Tippin,  Nichols. 

“Essentials  for  Successful  Marketing 
of  Apples,”  H.  M.  Kingsbury,  Boonville. 

“A  Profitable  Orchard,”  R.  K.  Thomp- 
son, Beaman. 

“Keeping  Apples,”  W.  T.  Flournoy, 
Marionville. 

“A  Message  from  the  East,  H.  W. 
Collingwood,  editor  Rural  New  Yorker. 

“San  Jose  Scale,”  Prof.  J.  M.  Sted- 
man,  Columbia. 

“Care  of  the  Apple  Orchard,”  G.  J. 
Dodd,  Greenwood. 

“The  Master’s  Garden,”  Mrs.  Geo.  E. 
Dugan,  Sedalia. 

“Crown  Gall,”  Dr.  Hermann  von 
Schrenk,  St.  Douis. 

“Some  Definite  Results  in  Spraying,” 
W.  M.  Scott,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Thursday’s  program  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Executive  meeting  in  the  forenoon, 
with  reports  of  officers,  election  of  offi- 
cers  etc. 

“Food  Value  of  Fruits,”  Prof.  W.  R. 
Lazenby,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

“Plant  Nutrition  from  the  Standpoint 
of  the  Orchardist,”  Prof.  B.  M.  Duggar, 
Columbia. 

“The  Peach,”  K.  B.  Wilkerson,  Mexico. 
“The  Cherry:  Profitable  in  North 

Missouri?”  J.  E.  May.  La  Plata:  “Un- 
profitable in  South  Missouri?”  Earl  B. 
Hopkins.  Springfield. 

“Hardiness,”  W.  L.  Howard,  Colum- 
bia. 

Paper  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Blair,  Urbana, 
111. 

“Pear  Culture,”  Drum  Craig,  Galena, 
Mo. 

“Strawberries:  How  to  Grow  Them,” 

H.  W.  Jenkins,  Boonville. 

“National  Congress  of  Horticulture,” 

Prof.  H.  C.  Irish.  St.  Louis. 

“Replanting  in  Orchards,”  Dr.  J.  C. 
Whitten,  Columbia. 

Paper  bv  Mrs.  W.  K.  James,  president 
Missouri  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
St.  Joseph. 

“Home  Side  of  Fruit  Growing,”  H. 
W.  Collingwood,  New  York. 

Michigan  Society. 


The  Michigan  Horticultural  Society 
will  meet  at  Benton  Harbor,  Dec.  6 to  S. 
A good  program  has  been  arranged, 
copies  of  which  can  be  secured  from  the 
secretary,  C.  E.  Bassett,  Fennville. 

Among  other  numbers,  the  program 
will  include  the  following: 

Prof.  A.  L.  Quaintance  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  discuss 
“San  Jose  Scale”  and  “Some  Important 
Peach  and  Apple  Insects,”  both  papers 
being  illustrated. 


H.  M.  Dunlap  of  Illinois  will  discuss 
“Handling  a Commercial  Apple  Or- 
card.” 

"Feathered  Friends  and  Foes  of  the 
Farmer.”  W . B.  Barrows,  Michigan 
Agricultural  College, 

“Rate  Legislation,”  John  C.  Scales, 
Chicago. 

“My  Methods  in  Growing  Fancy  Ap- 
ples.” U.  T.  Cox,  Ohio. 

“The  Careless  Handling  of  Nursery 
Stock,”  Benton  Gebhardt.  Hart. 

"Low-Headed  Trees,”  C.  F.  Hale,  Shel- 
by. 


“The  Preservation  of  Natural  Beau- 
ties.” L.  A.  Bregger,  Bangor. 

"The  Best  Hardy  Varieties  of  Fruit.” 
D.  E.  Bingham,  Sturgeon  Bav. 

“Needed  Changes  in  Our  State  Laws 
to  Control  Fruit  Diseases  and  Pests,” 
Prof.  L R.  Taft. 

"Small  Fruits,"  C.  B.  Cook,  Owosso. 

"The  Freeze  and  the  Future  Fruit 
Outlook.  With  Special  Reference  to 
Peaches,”  C.  J.  Monroe. 

One  whole  session  will  be  devoted  to 
San  Jose  scale,  and  Berrien  County 
growers  will  describe  their  cooking 
plants,  making  and  applying  lime-salt- 
sulphur.  etc. 

"Condition  of  Michigan  Orchards — 
What  Next?”  H.  G.  Welch,  Douglas 

"Horticultural  legislation,”  Victor  M 
Gore,  Benton  Harbor. 

"Fruits  for  Central  Michigan."  T.  A. 
Farrand.  Eaton  Rapids. 

"Methods  of  Marketing  for  Monev- 
Making,”  Edward  Hutchins  Fennville. 

"Experience  of  1906  at  the  Experi- 
ment Station,”  F.  A.  Wilken. 

C.  A.  McCue  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege will  conduct  a demonstration  to 
show  some  of  the  common  mistakes  in 
making  the  standard  sprav  mixtures 
The  grape  industry  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  lady  members  will  have 
papers  especially  interesting  to  their 
sex.  Prof.  S.  W.  Fletcher  of  the  experi- 
ment station  will  take  an  active  part 
in  the  meeting,  but  has  not  yet  an- 
nounced the  subjects  he  will  discuss. 


Program  of  Illinois  Meeting. 

T,,7he,  fifty-first  annual  meeting  of  tin 
Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  wil 
be  held  at  Champaign,  Dec.  12  to  14 
The  day  sessions  will  be  held  in  th< 
Agricultural  Building  on  the  Universit; 


grounds,  the  evening  sessions  in  Elks 
Hall,  near  Hotel  Beardsley. 

The  first  session  will  include  reports 
of  officers  and  a series  of  one-minute 
talks  on  “What  Is  the  Most  Effective 
Arsenite  for  Spraying?”  This  will  be 
opened  by  R.  A.  Simpson. 

Wednesday  afternoon  these  papers 
will  be  read: 

“Some  Essentials  in  Peach  Growing,” 
Wm.  Miller,  Gypsum,  Ohio. 

"Spraying  and  Other  Items  Gleaned 
from  the  Apple  Crop  of  1906,”  H.  M. 
Dunlap,  Savoy. 

“Some  Problems  in  Small-Fruit  Ship- 
ping and  Marketing,”  W.  H.  Hanchett, 
Sparta,  Wis. 

Wednesday  evening’s  session  at  Elks 
Hall  includes  papers  on  "Culture  and 
Horticulture,”  by  Miss  Bernice  L.  Fos- 
ter, Normal,  and  "The  Possibilities  of 
Horticulture,”  J.  L.  Hartwell,  Dixon. 

Thursday’s  program  includes: 

One-Minute  talks  on  “The  Need  of  a 
Permanent  Experiment  Station,”  opened 
by  E.  A.  Riehl.  Alton. 

“Small  Fruits  on  the  Farm,”  W.  R. 
Soverhill,  Tiskilwa. 

“Weed  Invasions,  Peculiarities  and 
Dangers,”  Dr.  T.  J.  Burrill. 

"Some  Needs  of  the  Fruit  Export 
Trade,”  W.  A.  Taylor,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Topic  of  his  own  selection,  Dr.  S.  A. 
Forbes. 

“Promoting  the  Early  Development 
of  Vegetable  Crops,”  Prof.  J.  W.  Lloyd, 
University  of  Illinois. 

Thursday  evening  the  session  will  be 
brief,  allowing  time  for  a social  ses- 
sion. Prof.  J.  C.  Blair  will  discuss 
“The  Development  of  Horticulture,” 
and  Miss  Hettie  M.  Anthony,  of  Bloom- 
ington, will  read  a paper  on  “Domes- 
tic Science,  Its  Growth  and  Influence.” 

Friday’s  program  includes  the  fol- 
lowing. the  sessions  closing  with  the 
afternoon  meeting: 

One-minute  talks  on  "Are  Apple- 
Growers  Getting  a Reasonable  Propor- 
tion of  the  Selling  Price  of  Their  Ap- 
ples?” This  discussion  will  be  opened 
by  W.  S.  Perrine,  Centralia. 

Reports  of  committees,  election  of 
officers,  etc. 

“Forestry  on  the  Farm,”  L.  C.  Miller, 
forestry  service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Condensed  Reports  of  Experiment 
Stations,”  J.  R.  Reasoner. 

“Soil  Management  of  Orchards,”  H. 
A.  Aldrich,  Neoga. 

Report  of  Nursery  Inspection,  by  S. 
A.  Forbes. 

A question-box  will  be  provided,  and 
will  be  a feature  of  every  session. 
Growers  are  urged  to  attend  and  bring 
their  troubles,  and  have  the  help  of 
experienced  men  in  solving  their 
problems. 

& 

Good  Meeting  Planned  for  Southwestern 


Iowa. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southwest, 
ern  Iowa  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
held  at  Council  Bluffs,  Dec.  5 to  7,  and 
it  is  expected  the  meeting  will  be  one 
of  the  best  the  society  has  ever  held. 
Mr.  Collingwood  of  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  will  be  present,  and  representa- 
tives will  be  present  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

W.  M.  Bomberger,  secretary  of  the 
society,  says  that  the  meeting  will  dis- 
cuss the  practical  questions  which  have 
perplexed  the  growers  the  present  sea- 
son. At  the  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  reports  were  made  of  enor- 
mous losses  in  the  apple  crop,  and  the 
relation  between  the  buyer  and  grower 
of  apples  was  discussed. 

A company  is  being  formed  to  put  up 
a $50,000  cold  storage  plant  at  Council 
Bluffs,  and  plans  are  being  made  for 
the  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  Grape  Growers’  Association, 
so  that  it  will  control  carlot  shipments 
from  all  the  southwestern  part  of 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Bomberger  adds; 

“The  season  was  peculiar.  The  de- 
mand for  the  apple  crop  came  late;  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  any  of- 
fers for  apples  early,  and  later  demand 
was  fairly  brisk.  In  their  discourage- 
ment growers  did  not  begin  seasonably 
to  gather  the  crop.  Jonathan  and 
Grimes  in  many  cases  went  far  too  long 
and  ripened  on  trees  and  they  will 
keep  poorly  and  have  to  be  disposed  of 
early.  Many  put  car  lots  in  cold  stor- 
age plants  and  are  hopeful  of  the  out- 
come. Many  had  to  rush  gathering  and 
final  disposition  of  crop  so  quickly 
they  are  overworked  and  exhausted. 
There  has  been  plenty  experience  this 
season  that  will  in  future  cause  earlier 
and  better  preparation.  Local  home 
storage  for  fall  and  early  winter  until 
demand  springs  up  is  a wide  and  more 
pressing  necessity. 

“Grape  crop  was  very  fine,  early 
gathered  and  brought  satisfactory 
prices.  Berry  growers,  with  the  fine 
marketing  system  through  local  asso- 
ciations, got  good  prices  and  made 
money  again.  All  their  product  is 
shipped  to  distant  points  by  the  car 
lot  and  at  the  lowest  car  rates.  Much 
interest  is  taken  in  methods  to  use  up 
waste  apples  and  efforts  will  be  made 
to  strictly  enforce  the  pure  food  laws 
against  fraudulent  vinegars,  jellies, 
fruit  butters  and  encourage  the  mak- 
ing of  the  pure  products  by  using  up 
low  grades  of  fruit.  These  are  some 
of  the  things  to  be  discussed  at  our 
Coming  meeting.” 

% 


The  Knnsns  Program. 


A letter  from  Secretary  Barnes  says 
the  program  of  the  Kansas  meeting  is 
not  yet  completed.  The  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Topeka,  Dec.  27  to  29.  The 
program  on  the  evening  qf  the  2Sth 
will  be  furnished  by  the  women  folks. 

Among  the  out-of-state  persons  on 
the  program  are  Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten  of 
Missouri.  Secretary  Rader  of  the  Fav- 
ette  (Ark).  Fruit  Association;  John  P. 
Logan,  secretary  of  Arkansas  State 
Horticultural  Society,  and  likely  some 
other  persons. 


.....  nctiiiaitt  van  in  or  me  ivanss 
Agricultural  College  will  give  a tal 
on  some  domestic  subpect.  and  Mis 
Schley  of  the  Topeka  High  School  wi 
discuss  “Nature  Study  in  the  Commo 
Schools.” 

Mr.  Barnes  writes  that  this  meetin 
is  expected  to  be  the  best  in  the  his 
tory  of  the  society. 


Water  Works  on  the  Farm 

Yes,  that's  just  what  we  mean— real  water  works;  running  water  in  the  kitchen,  the  bathroom, 
the  laundry,  the  barn  in  fact,  all  over  the  place.  And  it’s  all  done  bv  that  tank  you  see  in  the 
lower  left  hand  corner  of  this  picture— the  header  System.  It’s  vastly  different  ^ 
from  the  old-fashioned  elevated  tank  which  worked  by  gravity.  For  the 
header  Water  Supply  System  is  operated  by  compressed  air—  reliable,  safe 
and  cleanly.  Your  windmill  pumps  water  into  the  tank  (which  is  already 
full  of  air).  The  air,  being  elastic,  is  compressed  into  upper  part  of  the 
tank,  and  forces  the  water  out  through  the  pipes. 

This  gives  you  a pressure,  so  that  a powerful  stream  of  water  is  on 
tap  at  every  faucet,  no  matter  where  it  is  located.  And  this  means  abso- 
lute fire-protection,  for  the  pressure  is  always  on  and  always  ready. 

Now,  the  old  style  gravity  tanks  were  either  put  in  the  attic  or  sit- 
uated on  a high  tower  out  of  doors. 

In  the  former  case,  their  weight  when  full,  cracked  the  plastering;  or 
they  overflowed  or  leaked,  flooding  the  rooms  below. 

In  the  case  of  the  outside  tanks,  the  water  often 
froze  solid  in  winter,  necessitating  expensive  plumb- 
ing bills ; or  it  became  hot  and  stagnant  during 
the  summer  and  unfit  for  use.  The 

Leader  Water 
Supply  System 

avoids  all  this,  because  the  air-tight  tank  is 
either  in  the  basement  or  buried  under- 
ground below  the  frost  line.  Every  outfit 
is  complete,  with  full  directions,  and  is 
easily  installed.  The  Leader  System  needs 
no  repairs,  is  suited  to  small' buildings  or 
large,  and  is  moderate  in  price. 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  booklet , "How  I 
Solved  the  Water  Supply  System.”  the  story 
of  a man  who  successfully  equipped  his 
country  home  with  modern  water  works. 

Write  for  it  today,  before  you  forget. 


LEADER  IRON  WORKS 

2130  Jasper  Street,  DECATUR,  ILL 


TREE  PROTECTORS 


75  Cents  per  Hundred.  $5.00  per  Thousand. 


AS  valuable  in  summer  against  sun-scald, 
hot  winds,  etc.,  as  they  are  in  winter 
against  cold  and  rabbits.  Recommend- 
ed by  leading  orchardists  and  horticultural 
societies.  Can  be  left  on  throughout  the  year. 
A cheap,  effective  protection. 

Do  not  wait  until  the  rabbits 
and  mice  RUIN  your  trees 

St.  Louis  Basket  and  Box  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

WR  ITE  US  TOD  A Y 


Fruit-Bearing  Fruit  Trees 

Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  Descriptions. 

California  Privet,  Grape  Vines  in  small  or  large  quantities.  Specialties — Peach  Trees  and  Grape  Vines 

R.  c.  Peters  & Sons,  Ironshire,  Md. 


Ot well’s  Famous  Tree  Paint 


Best  protection  in  the  world  for  trees.  Keeps  off  Borers,  Bark  Lie®, 
Sun  Scald.  Rabbits  and  Mice.  Positively  guaranteed  never  to  injure  a 
tree.  Used  on  millions  of  trees  for  10  years  in  every  state.  Puts  your 
orchard  in  a beautiful,  healthy  condition. 

More  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  and  Terms  Free.  Patented  and  Controlled  by 

W.  B.  OTWELL,  CARLINVILLE,  ILL. 


S.  SEBIRE  & SON 

USSY,  CALVADOS,  FRANCE 


Growers  and  Exporters  of 

Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  Orna- 
mentals, Forest  Trees,  Etc. 


Catalogues  Mailed  on  Application  to 

C.  C.  ABEL  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  110  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Importers  of  Fruit  and  Nursery  Stock,  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  RAFFIA,  Etc. 


Nebraska  Grown 

American  Plum,  European 
Plum,  Apple,  Pear,  Peach 
and  Cherry  Trees. 

Large  stock  of  Shade  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Snowball,  Syringa 
Spirea,  Deutzia,  etc.  Forest  Tree 
Seedlings.  Well  graded  and  prices 
right.  Send  list  of  wants  to 

YOUNGERS  6 CO.,  Geneva,  Neb. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Peach,  Apple,  Plum,  Cherry  Trees:  Raspberry,  Dewberry 
Blackberry  Plants;  everything  for  fruit  growers.  Catalog  frt* 
John  Lightfoot,  E,  C.Sta.,  Chattanooga,  Ten  n~ 


V\  4 i 33  years  of  fair  dealing 

LM  I O T have  built  up  our  nurseries 

I /j  III  front  a few  acres  to  a mam- 
A moth  plant  of  over  700  acres. 

Winchester 

We  can  successfully  ac- 

I t^AA  O cept  and  fill  orders  for  100 
I iTlT  % to  100.000  or  more  trees. 

A A Our  mode  of  packing  insures  you 

to  get  our  trees  in  fine  condition. 
Our  specialties  are:  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry, 

Budded  and  Grafted  Pecan  Trees.  We  have  Thou- 
sands of  pleased  customers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

SOUTHERN  NURSERY  CO. 

Winchester,  Tennessee 


rxrkJM  fuller- 


.W.Smith  Grubber  Co. 
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Maj.  Frank  Holsinger’s 
Department 


Honor  to  Whom  Honor  Is  Due. 

The  article  published  in  my  depart- 
ment last  month  “Fakes  and  Fakirs,” 
should  have  been  credited  to  J.  H. 
Darch  of  Parkville.  The  paper  was 
such  a good  one  that  I have  been 
complimented  upon  it,  but  I want  to 
give  credit  to  Mr.  Darch,  who  wrote  it. 

it 

Trip  to  Oklahoma  City. 

A trip  down  to  this  city  gave  me 
the  surprise  of  my  life.  The  occasion 
was  the  meeting  of  the  farmers’  insti- 
tute, which  I had  been  invited  to  at- 
tend. The  meeting  was  not  as  well 
attended  as  it  should  have  been,  but 
the  men  present  were  up  to  date. 

Being  a farmers’  institute,  the  dis- 
cussion was  largely  on  the  subject  of 
general  agriculture  and  stock-raising. 
One  thing  was  lacking,  however,  arjd 
that  was  specimens  of  agricultural 
products.  Only  half  a dozen  ears  of 
corn  and  a few  varieties  of  apples 
were  on  the  tables.  I was  really  dis- 
appointed at  this,  as  I had  expected 
to  see  an  exhibit  of  the  products  of  the 
new  country. 

One  pleasure  of  attending  this 
meeting  was  that  nearly  every  person 
present  belonged  to  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family.  Upon  inquiry,  I found  that 
nearly  all  of  them  were  subscribers, 
and  I felt  at  home  among  them. 

But  the  surprise  to  which  I was 
treated  was  the  appearance  of  Okla- 
homa City  itself.  A few  years  ago 
this  was  a wild  prairie  country,  with 
the  coyote  as  the  only  resident,  with 
perhaps  a deer,  an  antelope,  and  with 
jack  rabbits  and  prairie  dogs  a-plenty. 
Now  the  city  has  40,000  intelligent, 
hustling  people,  with  buildings  which 
might  be  envied  by  a city  of  three 
or  four  times  the  size.  Streets  are 
wide  and  well  paved,  and  the  city  is 
a good  place  in  which  to  live.  When 
I think  of  the  brief  time  in  which  all 
this  has  been  accomplished,  I could 
but  marvel. 

I saw  hundreds  of  acres  of  cotton 
and  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  on 
the  trip.  Much  of  the  cotton  was  still 
unpicked  at  the  time,  and  to  one  un- 
used to  the  cotton  crop  the  scene  was 
very  interesting.  Occasionally  a pick- 
er could  be  seen  at  work,  a bag  slung 
over  his  shoulder.  At  times  piles  of 
the  fiber  were  in  sight,  while  at  every 
station  were  bales  of  cotton  awaiting 
shipment. 

it 

Tile  Ingram  Apple  in  Oklahoma. 

Among  the  varieties  of  apples  on 
exhibition  at  the  meeting  were  some 
remarkably  fine  Ingrams.  This  variety 
was  unknown  to  the  growers  present, 
and  I was  able  to  identify  it  for  them. 
I think  I have  never  seen  this  variety 
quite  so  large  as  the  specimens  which 
were  shown  there.  This  variety  is 
certainly  worthy  of  being  planted  in 
Oklahoma,  for  if  they  can  be  pro- 
duced as  large  and  as  handsome  as 
the  specimens  I saw,  and  with  the  ex- 
cellent quality  and  long-keeping  quali- 
ties, the  Ingram  is  certainly  worthy 
of  trial. 

Oklahoma  has  some  extensive  or- 
chards. I had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing Major  Beebe,  of  Jones,  who  has 
100  acres  planted  to  fruit,  and  who 
sold  during  the  past  year  many  car- 
-loads from  his  own  planting.  The 
Major  is  a member  of  the  Loyal 
Legion,  as  I am,  and  we  were  soon 
well  acquainted.  I may  add,  too,  that 
the  Major  is  now  a member  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family. 

it 

Dry  Autumn  in  Oklahoma. 

The  autumn  has  been  very  dry  in 
Oklahoma,  and  many  fires  had  started 
along  the  railway  track  from  trains. 
These  fires  must  have  caused  consider- 
able loss,  which,  however,  will  not 
work  such  a hardship  on  the  farmers 
as  they  will  upon  the  railway  com- 
panies. The  fires  undoubtedly  start- 
ed from  the  locomotives,  and  the  rail- 
way companies  will  have  to  stand  the 
loss. 

it 

Rubbing  Apples  for  Exhibition  Tables. 

I was  somewhat  amused  recently  to 
see  an  exhibitor  of  apples  at  a hor- 
ticultural meeting  rubbing  the  fruit 
before  placing  on  the  tables,  to  make 
them  shine.  This  is  not  the  proper 
thing.  Apples  for  exhibition  purposes 
should  always  show  the  bloom  whicl* 
is  characteristic  of  the  variety.  This 
is  often  necessary  to  determine  vari- 
eties. Rubbing  fruit  will  answer  for 
the  Italian  who  runs  a fruit  stand  on 


the  street  corner,  but  for  the  fruit 
man — never! 

it 

Meeting  of  Missouri  Valley  Society. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  at  Parkville,  Nov.  17.  The  Aug- 
ust meeting  was  to  have  been  held 
here,  but,  as  has  been  announced,  it 
was  not  held  for  a very  remarkable 
reason.  The  missing  of  the  August 
meeting  of  this  society  was  remark- 
able; I have  been  connected  with  the 
society  since  its  organization,  and  I 
can  remember  only  one  other  meet- 
ing which  was  missed.  The  reason  of 
missing  this  year  was  unique:  The 
members  had  too  much  fruit  to  mar- 
ket, so  they  could  not  attend  a meet- 
ing. 

Thirty-seven  of  our  members  went 
from  Kansas  City)  to  Parkville  by 
train,  the  distance  being  twelve  miles. 
At  the  station  we  were  met  by  Messrs. 
McAfee,  Graden  and  others  and  es- 
corted to  the  buildings  of  Park  Col- 
lege, where  we  were  made  to  feel  at 
home.  The  day  was  ideal  for  No- 
vember, yet  it  would  have  been  rather 
cool  for  an  outdoor  meeting,  and  all 
appreciated  the  warmth  and  comfort 
of  the  buildings  which  were  at  our 
disposal. 

Our  members  had  been  urged  not 
to  bring  our  baskets,  and  we  depended 
upon  the  Parkville  brethren  to  furnish 
a dinner.  And  here  is  how  they  did 
it,  the  menu  cards  being  headed  by  a 
water-color  drawing  of  the  Gano  ap- 
ple, named  for  one  of  our  honored 
members,  W.  G.  Gano,  who  lives  at 
Parkville: 

Elberta  Salads 

Wafers  Pickles 

Quince  Jelly 
Huntsman’s  Roast  Turkey 

Ben  Davis  Boiled  Ham 

Grimes'  Golden  Roast  Chicken 
Lady  Sweet  Honey 
York  Imperial  Roast  Pig 
Paradise  Winter  Sweet  Baker  Apples 
'Roman  Stem  Celery 
Winesap  Apple  Sauce 
McAfee  Nonesuch  Baker  Potatoes 
Gano  Apple  Butter 

Pumpkin  Sweet  Pie  Bellflower  Pie 

Champion  Cake 

Maiden  Blush  Coffee  Concord  Tea 

Apples  and  Cider 

From  Graden  and  Lowmiller’s  Orchards 

This  menu  card,  however,  cannot 
give  one  an  idea  of  the  good  things 
provVded.  Three  long  tables  were 
loaded  with  good  things  and  decorat- 
ed with  fruits  and  flowers.  Here  was 
a plate  of  Ortley  apples,  then  a plate 
of  Jonathans,  the  red  and  yellow 
fruit  alternating  the  whole  length  of 
the  tables.  Plates  of  pears,  large,  yel- 
low and  juicy,  were  added  to  furnish 
variety. 

The  visiting  members  were  seated 
at  the  center  tables,  the  home  folks 
at  the  outer  ones,  and  after  invoca- 
tion by  Prof.  Dutcher,  the  younger 
professors  and  students  at  the  college 
waited  upon  us.  A quartet  of  young 
men  sang  during  the  meal,  adding 
greatly  to  our  enjoyment. 

After  dinner  the  society  met  in  the 
assembly  room  of  the  college,  and  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice- 
President  Chandler.  The  program  for 
August  was  taken  up,  and  Secretary  L. 
A.  Goodman  talked  on  “The  Larger 
Aspect  of  Horticulture.” 

Mr.  Goodman  began  by  telling  a 
story  which  put  him  on  good  terms 
with  his  audience  and  his  talk  was 
well  received.  He  said  the  subject  of 
horticulture  is  almost  too  large  to 
comprehend;  it  embraces  our  homes, 
school  grounds,  and  many  other  lines 
of  work.  The  development  of  flower 
shows  has  been  wonderful,  and  our 
florists  are  doing  a great  work.  And 
yet  horticulture  is  but  in  its  swaddling 
clothes.  We  are  now  studying  the 
subject  from  a scientific  standpoint. 
Scientists  are  examining  our  soils,  to 
determined  their  adaptability  to  cer- 
tain crops,  and  the  future  is  very 
promising. 

Secretary  Wilson  discussed  “The 
Ups  and  Downs  of  the  Fruit-Grower,” 
and  in  the  course  of  his  talk  he  pre- 
sented some  figures  which  show  the 
discrimination  of  the  railroads  and  ex- 
press companies.  In  this  connection 
I submitted  a letter  received  from  Mr. 
Elliot  Marshall,  who  owns  a fruit 
farm  in  Holt  county,  Mo.,  giving  some 
facts  from  his  experience  with  com- 
mission men.  Mr.  Marshall  believes 
national  legislation  is  needed  to  re- 
quire that  commission  men  furnish 
their  customers  with  full  report  of 
sales,  so  that  the  latter  can  have  some 
way  of  checking  up;  as  it  is  now,  the 
shipper  takes  the  word  of  the  com- 
mission men  for  everything,  and  has 
no  recourse  whatever.  Mr.  Marshall 
will  present,  in  the  January  Fruit- 
Grower,  some  suggestions  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  matter  will  be  discussed 
mqre  fully  at  that  time. 

After  reading  Mr.  Marshall’s  letter 
it  was  moved  that  a committee  of 
three  be  appointed  to  confer  with 


Greatest  Automatic  High  Pressure  Power  Sprayer  Now  in  Use 

/TTHas  two  leads  of  hose  and  will  supply  eight  nozzles 
keeping  up  a pressure  of  more  than  100  pounds. 
Has  the  best  agitator  ever  invented;  it  swings  in  bottom 
of  cask  and  carries  brushes  which  clean  the  suction 

strainers.  All  worked  automatically ; power  is  furnished  by  rear  wheels 
of  wagon;  no  hand  pumping,  no  cost  for  power;  efficient,  safe,  satisfac- 
tory; adapted  for  large  or  small  orchards.  We  also  make  the  famous 

Empire  King— Garfield  Knapsack 

and  a full  line  of  Potato  Sprayers.  Catalogue  free. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.  1 1 John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

58  Eleventh  St.,  Elmira,  N.Y.  I I KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


SPRAY  WITH  THE 

Orchard  Monarch 


him  in  regard  to  securing  needed 
legislation.  Secretary  Wilson,  Edwin 
Taylor  and  the  undersigned  were  ap- 
pointed as  such  committee.  In  dis- 
cussing this  matter  all  present  were 
agreed  that  there  is  need  for  work 
along  this  line,  and  the  matter  will 
likely  be  brought  up  at  both  the  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  horticultural  meet- 
ings. 

Secretary  Barnes  of  the  Kansas  so- 
ciety discussed  the  management  of 
greenhouses,  and  said  that  fruit-grow- 
ers can  get  pleasure  and  profit  from 
them.  By  having  a greenhouse  one 
can  have  fresh  vegetables  all  through 
the  winter.  Mr.  Barnes  explained  the 
difference  between  cold  frames  and 
hotbeds,  and  told  how  to  make  them, 
and  gave  suggestions  for  their  man- 
agement. 

The  committee  on  fruits  reported 
that  on  the  tables  there  were  58  plates 
of  “almost  perfect  apples.”  These 
apples  were  carefully  packed  and  will 
be  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
souri Horticultural  Society  at  Boon- 
ville. 

Before  adjournment  MV.  McAfee 
said  that  lest  there  be  misapprehen- 
sion, he  wanted  to  say  that  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  arrangements  for 
the  meeting  belonged  to  the  citizens  of 
Parkville,  for  they  had  done  much  to 
make  the  meeting  a success.  The 
college  was  only  too  glad  to  lend  what 
aid  it  could  to  accomplish  the  same 
result. 

Altogether,  the  Parkville  meeting 
was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  meet- 
ings our  society  has  ever  held — and 
it  has  had  a great  many  of  them 
during  the  years  of  its  existence. 

FRANK  HOLSINGER. 


THE  RIGHT  PLACE  TO  BUY 

TREES 

is  where  you  can  get  the  best  trees  at  right 
prices.  This  you  can  do  by  buying  them 
from  us.  Our  trees  are  propagated  direct 
from  choice  bearing,  reselected  trees;  they 
will  produce  fruit  of  highest  color,  richest 
flavor,  most  uniform  size,  and  trees  are 
hardy,  early  and  prolific  bearers.  We  guar- 
antee our  trees  and  prices  to  please.  If  you 
want  an  apple  that  will  keep  until  the  new 
crop  comes  in,  plant  the  Missing  Link  Apple. 

Missing  Link  Apple  Co. 

Nurserymen,  CLAYTON,  ILL, 


PROTECT  young 
trees  from  injury  by 
rabbits,  mice,  borers, 
etc.,  also  sunscald  and 
extreme  hot  and  cold 
winds.  They  are  rec- 
ommended by  nearly 
all  horticultural  soci- 
eties, are  very  cheap 
and  will  last  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  Order 
at  once.  Don’t  wait 
until  your  trees  are 
ruined. 

Your  trees  ought  to 
be  worth  saving  after 
the  hard  work  and  ex- 
pense of  putting  them 
out. 


5c  per  100;  $5.00  per  1000  j 

Sner.ial  Prices  on  Large  Quantities  ! 


Veneer  Tree 
Protectors 


We  also  manufacture  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Packages. 
Write  for  our  40-page  catalog;  it’s  Jree. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Pierce-WilliamsCo. 

Jonesboro,  Arkansas 


The  Hawkeye 

TreeProtectors 

willprotectyouryoungtrees 
against  Rabbits,  Mice,  in 
fact  ALL  Kinds  of  tree 
gnawers  as  well  as  Sunscald, 
Blistering,  at  a cost  ofa  frac- 
tion of  a cent  per  tree.  It 
will  protect  as  long  as  the 
tree  needs  protection.  It 
ALWAYS  gives  SATIS- 
FACTION. 

PRICES: 

100  Protectors  . . $ .75 
1000  Protectors  . . 5.00 

Sample  and  Circular  FREE.  PROMPT  Shipment. 

Burlington  Basket  Company 

BURLINGTON,  IOWA 
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Strawberry  Notes  for 
December 


For  several  weeks  there  has  been 
no  rain  and  the  ground  Is  hard  and 
dry.  The  result  of  this  was  to  check 
runner  production  and  to  hasten 
plant  maturity.  The  crimson  of  the 
narrow  line  of  the  parent  plants  has 
grown  wider  until  there  is  now  only 
a fringe  of  green  along  each  side  of 
the  row.  The  plants  are  at  tast  re- 
luctantly admitting  that  the  season 
of  activity  and  growth  is  over  and 
that  the  long  sleep  of  winter  is  at 
hand. 

At  this  writing — Nov.  15 — we  have 
just  finished  the  late  fall  hoeing  to  in- 
tercept the  winter  weeds  from  going 
under  the  mulch  with  the  plants  and 
reaping  equal  benefit  from  its  protec- 
tion. No  part  of  strawberry  culture 
is  more  important  or  profitable  than 


But  I have  given  up  such  practices. 
The  spring  weeding  is  too  gigantic  a 
task  if  manure  foul  with  seeds  is 
used,  and  if  not  attended  to,  it  means 
the  loss  of  the  crop. 

Now  I haul  the  manure  during 
spring  jind  summer,  pile  it  in  broad 
shallow  ricks  and  fork  it  over  at  least 
twice — a process  that  will  kill  what 
seeds  it  contains.  The  one  objection 
to  this  plan — for  we  must  realize  that 
no  plan  is  perfect — is  the  loss  of  nitro- 
gen by  heating  and  of  other  elements 
by  bleaching.  Theoretically,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  prevent  re-fanging  by  keeping 
the  ricks  wet,  but  this  means  abun- 
dant water  close  at  hand  and  facilities 
to  apply  it.  If  water  is  not  applied, 
tramp  the  manure  down  solidly  and 
dish  the  top  so  that  it  will  hold  all 
the  rain  that  falls  upon  it.  The  ideal 
way  would  be  to  have  the  manure  un- 
der shelter  and  water  at  hand  that 
could  be  instantly  applied  through  a 
hose. 

But  the  supreme  and  redeeming 
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this  last  assault  upon  the  weeds.  Mil- 
lions of  the  pest  were  destroyed  by 
our  hoes.  In  many  places  the  ground 
was  thickly  speckled  with  them|  I 
wish  I were  botanist  enough  to  desig- 
nate each  variety  by  its  proper  name, 
but  we  could  distinguish  at  least  six 
varieties.  They  were  unusually  small 
on  account  of  the  dry  weather,  but 
occasionally  a large  specimen  would 
be  found.  Now  and  then  a large 
plant  of  the  common  dock  with  broad 
leaves  a foot  long  would  be  encoun- 
tered, smothering  out  under  its  heavy 
foliage  all  other  plant  life.  Then  again 
a plant  almost  as  large  of  what  we  call 
wild  lettuce  would  be  discovered. 
What  a pleasure  it  was  to  uproot 
scores  of  the  tiny  robbers  with  one 
stroke  of  the  hoe  and  to  reflect  upon 
the  backbreaking  hand-weeding  that 
it  would  spare  us  in  the  spring. 

Once  in  a while  the  delicate  green 
leaves  of  white  clover  would  be  seen 
peeping  out  and  with  me  that  meant  a 
dropping  of  the  hoe  and  a stooping 
down  with  a determination  to  pluck 
every  vestige  of  what  I consider  the 
most  dangerous  foe  of  all,  for  after  an 
undisturbed  winter’s  Igrowth,  white 
clover,  with  its  running  propensities, 
will  envelop  a piece  of  row  and  fairly 
smother  out  all  attempts  at  fruit  pro- 
duction, at  the  same  time  so  multi- 
plying its  network  of  roots  that  it  is 
impossible  to  eradicate  it  without  dig- 
ging up  the  whole  row. 

While  we  are  cutting  weeds  we  also 
cut  off  runners  that  are  not  rooted  or 
that  are  obviously  too  young  to  bear 
fruit,  such  as  have  taken  but  a feeble 
roothold  in  the  soil.  Certain  of  the 
rows  that  have  encroached  too  much 
on  the  middles  are  also  narrowed 
down  to  a reasonable  width. 

The  next  and  final  operation  of  1906 
will  be  the  mulching.  For  that  I use 
both  straw  and  manure.  I think  very 
highly  of  manure.  In  fact,  were  it 
not  for  the  weed  seeds  I should  use 
nothing  else.  For  some  years  I did 
use  it  exclusively,  with  the  result  of 
having  a vast  amount  of  hand-weeding 
to  do  in  the  spring;  but  one  thing  is 
certain — it  insures  big  berries.  The 
foulest  with  weed  and  grass  seeds 
comes  from  livery  stables.  Some  that 
comes  from  stables  where  cow  peas 
are  fed,  or  clover  or  corn  fodder  or 
alfalfa,  in  fact  anything  except  the 
grasses,  is  clear  enough  to  justify  im- 
mediate use.  It  makes  me  smile  to 
read  of  warnings  to  be  careful  not  to 
apply  manure  directly  to  the  plants. 
Season  after  season  I have  covered 
plants  out  of  sight  with  it.  I have 
pitched  it  off  the  wagon  smoking 
hot  directly  on  the  rows  without  any 
injury  that  I was  ever  able  to  perceive. 


merit  of  the  manure  mulch  is  the  crop 
of  big  berries  it  assures.  Its  fertility 
soaks  directly  down  to  the  plant  roots 
and  its  organic  matter  acts  as  a poul- 
tice to  the  soil,  softening,  cooling  and 


attracting  moisture,  and  forming  ideal 
conditions  for  bacterial  activity  and 
growth  under  which  the  plant,  as  it 
awakes  in  the  spring,  grows  lustily 
and  the  buds  develop  and  bloom,  and 
the  berries  form  and  wax  fat  and  of 
wonderful  girth.  Even  on  ground  that 
is  not  rich,  where  there  has  not  been 
time  or  opportunity  for  prior  fertiliza- 
tion, it  is  possible  to  grow  big  berries 
by  a manure  mulch. 

But  it  is  best  to  supplement  the 
manure  with  straw  in  the  middles. 


Straw  will  smother  the  weeds,  hold 
moisture,  and  is  much  cheaper  than 
manure,  while  as  a carpet  for  the 
pickers  it  is  of  course  unrivaled.  Man- 
ure, then,  on  the  row  with  fertility 
that  will  leach  down,  and  straw  in  the 
middles,  is  my  ideal  of  a winter  mulch 
for  strawberries. 

The  photograph  this  month  illus- 
trates a spring  set  bed  of  grapes  and 
strawberries.  Five  rows  of  Campbell’s 
Early  grape,  120  yards  long,  were  set 
eight  feet  apart  and  vines  nine  feet 
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Farmers  in  the  Southwest  are  getting  rich  on  the 
increasing  value  of  their  farms. 

Not  so  very  many  years  ago  Illinois  and  Iowa  land  sold  for  ten  dollars  an  acre.  More  recently 
Nebraska  lands  sold  at  that  price.  Look  at  them  now.  What  makes  them  so  high  ? The  land  is  no 
better  than  it  was  then..'  What  caused  the  price  to  go  up?  People — nothing  but  people  and  lots  of 
them.  History  will  repeat  itself  in  the  Southwest — only  it  will  not  take  so  long.  The  Southwest  is 
growing  very  fast;  much  faster  than  any  other  section  of  the  United  States.  The  land  in  the  Southwest 
is  just  as  good  as  Illinois'  Iowa  or  Nebraska  land.  But  there  is  more  land  than  people,  that’s  the  only 
reason  it’s  so  cheap.,  ‘ How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  the  Southwest  to  get  as  many  people  to  the 
farm  acre  as  Illinois  or  Iowa  ? Just  about  five  years — ten  at  the  very  outside.  When  that  times  comes 
you  will  have-to  pay  just  as  much  tcr  land  in  the  Southwest  as  you  would  pay  in  Illinois  or  Iowa. 

Why  not  buy  your  farm  in  the  Southwest  now — when  you  can  get  it  cheap — cheap  enough  for  you 

to  get  a big  one  ? A few  years  hence  you  will  be  looked  upon  just  as  the  man  who  owns  640  acres  in 

" , , 

Illinois  is  looked  upon  ro:day— a substantial,  well-to-do.  leading  member  of  your  community. 

We  publish  for  FREE  distribution  illustrated  books  about  Missouri,  Kansas.  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory.  Oklahoma, 
Texas  and  New  Mexico,  x Tell  me  what  particular  state  or  territory  you  are  interested  in  and  I will  send  you  the  book 
pertaining  to  it— together  with  any  specific  information  you  may  ask  for.  Write  to-day  while  you  think  of  it. 

A trip  to  the  Southwest  will  make  you  emnusiastic  about  the  country.  The  trip  can  be  made  at 
very  small  cost.  On  the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each  month,  very  low  rate  round  trip 
tickets  will  be  on  sale  via  the  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines.  Write  me  about  it.  I can  probably  sug- 
gest  a trip  that  will  enable  you  to  see  the  best  of  the  country  at  the  least  cost.  ’ 


JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.,  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines 
1425  La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago  or  1425  Frisco  Building,  St.  Loots. 


FRISCO 


IT’S  DELIGHTFUL  to  RIDE  ON  A 
SMOOTH  COUNTRY  ROAD 


not  only  for  pleasure  but  when  you're  hauling  two-ton  loads  of  baled  hay  It’s 
possible  to  have  them  when  the  dirt  is  handled  right.  The  20th  Century  Grader 
does  it  cheaply,  quickly,  thoroughly.  No  matter  how  clayey,  muddy  or  rough 
the  dirt  road,  it  can  be  changed  in  24  hours  to  a level,  smooth,  rutless  highway. 
This  machine  is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  spring  or  fall— just  the  time 
when  farmers  haul  their  year’s  earnings  to  the  market.  The 

20th  CENTURY  GRADER 

is  strong,  rigid,  durable.  Puts  the  dirt  anywhere  you  want  it.  It  is  easily  guided 
and  handled:  light  draft,  two  horses  and  one  man  can  grade  and  shape  a road  in 
double-quick  time.  Mould-board  is  reversible  and  can  be  turned  to  either  side 
to  angle  of  50  degrees.  Patent  shoe  equalizes  depth  to  which  scraping  edge  cuts. 
Send  for  our  new  book  “Delightful  Roads”  and  see  views  of  20th  Century  Grader 
at  work  making  bad  roads  into  good  ones.  It  also  tells  how  to  make  good  roads. 
It’s  free.  Write  us  today  ~ 

and  ask  how  we  send  a ma-  ^ — , White  City  Grader 

chine  on  approval.  _ S Qo,f  BOX  E 

White  City,  Kansas. 
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apart  in  the  rows.  To  return  an  In- 
come while  the  grapes  were  coining 
into  bearing,  strawberries  were  plant- 
ed in  the  middles,  making  the  rows 
four  feet  apart,  and  two  plants  be- 
tween each  two  grapes,  making  grapes 
and  plants  just  three  feet  apart  in  the 
row.  This  combination  succeeded  ad- 
mirably and  I am  delighted  with  it. 
Grapes  and  berries  had  the  same  cul- 
ture and  I never  had  young  grapes 
make  a better  growth.  The  photo- 
graph shown  was  taken  July  15. 
Most  of  the  grapes  graw  two  canes  five 
to  ten  feet  long.  The  strawberries  were 
not  permitted  to  approach  closer  than 
twelve  inches  to  the  grapes,  leaving  a 
space  for  the  hoe,  otherwise  the  ber- 
ries would  check  the  growth  of  the 
vines.  For  two,  and  maybe  three 
years  plants  and  vines  may  remain 
neighbors,  the  vines  thus  being 
brought  to  fruitage  at  a nominal  ex- 
pense. 

Another  fact  worth  mentioning,  per- 
haps, is  that  these  grape  vines  were 
root-pruned  until  they  could  be  and 
were  planted  just  as  the  strawberries 
were,  in  a simple  cleft  in  the  ground 
made  by  a spade.  Compare  this  plan 
with  ancient  rules  that  bade  you  dig 
holes  two  feet  square  and  fill  them 
with  rich  compost  and  carefully  pre- 
serve every  bit  of  root.  Thus  do  the 
old  laborious  methods  of  the  past  pass 
away  one  by  one  in  the  light  of  ex- 
periment and  research. 

Missouri.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

^ it 

Protecting  Trees  from  Winter  Injury. 

When  one  speaks  of  orchard  cul- 
tivation, the  statement  is  usually  made 
that  cultivation  should  cease  in  July 
or  August,  so  the  trees  will  have  a 
chance  to  ripen  their  wood  for  win- 
ter. Now  that  the  apple  belt  is  be- 
ing extended  northward,  however,  it 
is  found  that  this  recommendation  is 
not  good  for  the  far  north.  Professor 
Waldron  of  the  North  Dakota  Ex- 
periment Station  says,  regarding  this 
matter: 

“There  is  occasionally  something 
said  about  stopping  cultivation  in 
August,  so  that  the  plants  may  have 
opportunity  to  ripen  up  their  wood 
for  winter.  There  may  be  regions 
where  this  is  good  advice,  but  our 
experience  and  observation  have  led 
us  to  just  the  opposite  concision  and 
practice  for  the  Northwest.  When 
winter  once  begins  to  settle  down  up- 
on the  land  in  North  Dakota  even  the 
trees  have  sense  enough  to  detect  it, 
and  the  suddenness  and  completeness 
with  which  they  close  up  their  sum- 
mer affairs  and  get  into  winter  at- 
tire suggests  that  they  need  no  aid 
from  us  in  this  matter.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  plants  that  defer  this  change 
the  longest,  like  the  buffalo  berry  and 
lilac,  are  among  the  hardiest  we  have.'’ 

The  chief  danger  in  that  section,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Waldron,  is  from  the 
drying  of  the  soil,  due  to  the  light 
autumn  rainfall  and  the  drying  winds 
of  winter.  To  preserve  moisture  and 
to  prevent  root  killing  as  winter  comes 
on  he  says: 

“Unless  covered  with  snow  the 
ground  soon  becomes  very  dry  and 
cracks  open,  allowing  the  roots  to  dry 
out  and  subjecting  them  also  to  an 
unusual  and  unnecessary  degree  of 
cold.  By  covering  the  ground  with  a 
light  layer  of  straw  or  similar  material 
about  the  first  of  November  this  con- 
dition is  avoided.  This  covering  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  moisture,  as  the 
drying  winds  cannot  come  in  contact 
With  the  soil,  and  also  the  escape  of 
the  heat,  thus  delaying  freezing  for  a 
considerable  time  and  shortening  the 
period  in  which  the  plant  is  losing 
moisture  without  means  of  renewing 
its  supply.  Theoretically,  then,  the 
application  of  a mulch  would  seem  to 
be  an  advantage,  and  in  actual  prac- 
tice it  has  been  found  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance,  saving  whole 
plantations  in  regions  where  unpro- 
tected trees  were  practically  all  killed.’’ 

Remember,  that  this  is  for  North 
Dakota.  Farther  south,  a different 
method  is  recommended.  For  instance, 
it  has  been  found  at  the  Nebraska  Ex- 
periment Station  that  cover  crops  are 
desirable.  At  this  station  Prof.  R.  A. 
Emerson  has  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  value  and  methods  of 
handling  different  cover  crops  to 
secure  hardiness  of  young  peach  trees. 
His  conclusions  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

“(1)  That  rapidly  growing  peach 
trees  of  this  age  are  rendered  hardier, 
both  in  wood  and  fruit  bud,  by  the 
use  of  cover  crops  that  check  growth 
.in  late  summer,  but  that  while  cover 
crops  are  valuable  in  lessening  winter 
injury  they  are  not  so  important  as 
the  choice  of  hardy  varieties  or  the 
selection  of  a comparatively  high  site 


for  the  orchard.  ‘In  other  words,  a 
very  tender  variety  can  not  be  grown 
here  successfully  even  by  resorting  to 
the  use  of  a cover  crop,  and  no  vari- 
ety is  as  reliable  on  low  ground  with 
a cover  crop  as  on  high  land  without 
one.’  But  even  hardy  varieties  on  high 
land  are  made  more  reliable  by  means 
of  cover  crops. 

“(2)  That  the  ideal  cover  crop  at 
the  station  is  one  that  starts  promptly 
into  growth  as  soon  as  planted,  in 
order  to  insure  an  even  stand  and  to 
choke  out  weeds.  It  should  grow  vig- 
orously to  insure  a heavy  winter  cover 
and  to  dry  the  ground  out  compar- 
atively early  in  the  fall.  It  should  be 
such  as  will  be  killed  by  early  frosts, 
so  that  it  will  stop  drying  the  ground 
after  danger  of  late  tree  growth  is 
past,  and  thus  permit  of  the  reten- 
tion of  all  the  rains  of  fall  in  the  soil 
for  winter  use.  ‘The  cover  crop  should 
be  heavy  enough  to  furnish  as  good 
direct  protection  as  possible  against 
the  freezing  and  thawing  of  the 
ground,  and  it  should  stand  sufficient- 
ly erect  to  hold  snow  against  the 
power  of  strong  winds.’  A winter 
covering  of  snow  is  very  effective  as 
a means  of  protection  from  deep 
freezing  of  the  ground  and  from  alter- 
nate freezing  and  thawing.  On  the 
rich  soil  of  the  station  the  best  cover 
crops,  all  things  considered,  are  corn, 
cane  and  millet. 

“Corn  makes  a poorer  growth  dur- 
ing a dry  fall  than  cane  or  millet. 
When  sown  rather  late,  not  more 
than  two  months  before  the  first 
frost,  corn  and  cane  are  apt  to  break 
down  and  lie  too  flat  upon  the  ground 
to  hold  snow  well.  When  sown  earlier 
they  stand  up  somewhat  better,  but 
are  rather  heavy  and  coarse  to  work 
into  the  ground  well  the  next  spring. 
Millet  makes  a good  cover  if  it  can 
get  six  weeks  of  growth  before  frost. 
It  stands  nearly  erect,  and  thus  holds 
the  snow  well,  and  is  so  leafy  that  it 
affords  fair  winter  protection  even 
without  snow.  * * * The  main 

drawback  to  millet  is  the  fact  that 
when  the  early  frosts  are  delayed, 
much  more  than  two  months  after  it 
is  sown  it  ripens  seed  so  abundantly 
as  to'  be  a nuisance  the  next  season. 
When  sown  between  the  middle  and 
last  of  July  it  has  ripened  seed  twice 
during  the  past  six  years.  The  large 
German  millet  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  smaller  kinds,  and  is  the  sort  used 
in  the  tests  at  the  experiment  station. 
A crop  that  would  behave  like  millet 
in  all  other  respects  but  ripen  later, 
would  be  as  near  the  ideal  cover  crop 
as  we  could  expect  to  find.” 

% 

Another  Report  on  Some  New  Grapes 

from  Kansas. 

In  the  September  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  appeared  our  comment  upon 
some  new  varieties  of  grapes  which 
were  sent  us  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Fisher, 
Sterling,  Kan.  The  report  was  not 
at  all  favorable,  for  the  specimens  we 
received  were  not  calculated  to  induce 
a favorable  report  from  us.  They  did 
not  show  up  well,  and  we  said  so. 

Mr.  Fisher  now  writes  us  to  say  that 
he  “shall  expect  us,  in  simple  fair- 
ness, to  print  what  Mr.  T.  V.  Munson, 
Denison,  Texas,  says  of  these  grapes. 
If  you  do  not,  I shall,  of  cburse,  think 
that  you  have  some  motive  in  not  do- 
ing the  fair  thing  in  the  matter.” 

And  then  he  quotes  what  Mr.  Mun- 
son said,  which  was  very  compli- 
mentary for  the  grapes  he  received. 
Of  two  of  these  grapes,  Willard  and 
Sterling,  he  said:  “They  will  please 
any  taste  and  will  make  you  money; 
they  will  bring  the  highest  price  in 
market.” 

Now,  our  judgment  of  the  grapes 
was  not  governed  by  what  Mr.  Mun- 
son or  any  one  else  thought  of  them 
- — we  judged  the  grapes  we  received. 
They  may  have  been  too  green,  or 
they  may  not  have  had  enough  water, 
or  any  number  of  other  things  might 
have  happened  to  them — but  certain- 
ly the  specimens  we  received  were  not 
of  good  quality,  and  we  said  so.  Mi-. 
Munson  doubtless  received  better 
grapes  than  we  did,  but  we  could  not 
pass  judgment  upon  any  except  those 
before  us. 

'ifr  ^ ^ 

Farmers’  Week  in  Missouri. 

The  week  of  January  7 to  12,  1907, 
will  be  “Farmers’  Week”  at  the  Mis- 
souri Agricultural  College,  Columbia, 
Mo.  The  Improved  Livestock  Breed- 
ers’ Association,  the  Missouri  Corn- 
Growers’  Association,  the  State  Dairy 
Association,  the  Sheep  Breeders’  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Missouri  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  will  unite  in  making 
this  the  greatest  farmers’  convention 
ever  held  in  the  state.  Programs  are 
being  arranged,  and  will  soon  be  ready 


“ I have  4lA  acres  of  Fall  Irish  po- 
tatoes that  are  making  50  bushels 
to  the  acre— I got  these  potatoes 
from  land  that  made  me  over  $200 
an  acre  on  my  Spring  crops.” 

J.  F.  Ray,  Tyler,  Texas. 


Think  of  that — two  crops  the  same  year  netting  consider- 
ably over  $200  an  acre.  Yet  this  is  nothing  unusual — hundreds 
of  others  are  doing  the  same. 

A unique  book  has  been  issued  by  the  Cotton  Belt  Route, 
in  which  53  of  these  farmers  tell  in  their  own  words  just  what 
they  are  doing — it’s  mighty  interesting  reading. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  about  a country  where  men  are 
making  from  $100  to  $300  an  acre  clear  profit  on  land  that  cost 
from  $5  to  $15  an  acre,  you  ought  to  send  for  this  book. 

East  Texas  looked  so  good  to  one  big  Michigan  fruit  grower 
that  he  sold  his  interests  in  Michigan  in  1901  and  formed  a com- 
pany— purchased  12,500  acres  of  land  in  Cherokee  County,  Texas. 
All  told  the  company  has  invested  over  $200,000.  The  second 
year  (1903)  netted  them  17%  on  this  big  investment — in  1904 
they  earned  19.8%  and  in  1905  did  even  better  and  yet  only  a 
small  part  of  the  12,500  acres  are  under  cultivation. 

Hundreds  of  others  are  doing  the  same  thing  on  a smaller  scale. 

Doesn’t  it  occur  to  you  that  here  is  your  opportunity. 

If  you  own  a farm  in  the  North  why  not  sell  it  and  invest  in  land  in 
East  Texas  where  you  can  make  an  independent  fortune  ? If  you  are  renting, 
there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  going  to  East  Texas.  There  is  no  experiment 
about  it.  So  many  men  are  making  big  money  there,  that  it  has  become  a 
certainty. 

The  secret  of  these  successes  is  that  the  crops  are  always  big  and  the 
climate  being  mild,  they  mature  so  early  that  the  growers  get  fancy  prices  for 
all  they  raise. 

It  requires  no  experience  you  do  not  already 
possess  to  make  a success  in  East  Texas. 

Write  to-day  for  the  book 

It  will  be  the  means  of  starting  you  on  the 
road  to  success. 

If  you  become  interested  in  East  Texas 
and  would  like  to  make  a trip  of  investigation 
you  can  do  so,  cheaply. 

On  the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each 
month  the  Cotton  Belt  Route  will  sell  round 
trip  tickets  at  the  following  very  low  rates  : 

Chicago  toTyler&ret.  $25.00 
St.  Louis  “ “ 20.00 

Cairo  “ “ 17.95 

Thebes  “ “ 17.70 

Memphis  “ “ 14.35 

Rates  to  other  points  in  proportion. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  free  copy  of  book  to 


E.  W.  LaBEAUME,  Gen’l  Pass’r  and  Ticket  Agent,  957  Equitable  Building,  St.  Louis. 


The  Land  Now  Ready 

The  Government  Irrigable  Land,  in  Big  Horn  Basin,  Wyo.,  which  has  been  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  The  Fruit-Grower  for  months  past,  is  now  ready  for  tak- 
ing, after  considerable  delay  in  getting  the  water  to  the  land. 

All  those  who  have  previously  engaged  portions  of  the  land — and  all  others 
interested — should  make  selections  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Less  than  20,000  acres  of 
this  most  desirable  tract  remains  subject  to  selection,  and  these  will  all  be  taken 
in  less  than  90  days. 

Everything  which  I predicted  as  to  this  region  has  been  more  than  fulfilled, 

so  far.  The  railroad  has  been  built  through  the  land  and  is  now  pushing  on  for 

Denver,  giving  everlasting  access  to  all  Eastern  and  Southern  markets,  wholesale 
houses,  packing  plants,  etc.  Towns  have  doubled  and  quadrupled  in  size  in  the 
year  past  and  are  but  just  beginning  to  grow.  Big  prices  are  realized  for  all  kinds 
of  labor  and  all  sorts  of  products,  and  the  local  demand  for  all  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  present  supply. 

Any  active  man  can  make  next  season’s  crops  more  than  pay  for  his  land,  and 
the  selling  value  of  land  is  simply  “kiting.’'  Lands  sold  a year  ago  at  $30  an  acre 
have  since  re-sold  at  $60  to  $125 — and  still  rising. 

The  price  of  our  first-class  irrigable  lands,  so  officially  fixed,  is  $30.50  per 

acre  for  land  and  perpetual  water-right,  >4,  cash,  balance  in  9 semi-annual  pay- 

ments at  6 per  cent.  Can  be  taken  in  tracts  of  40,  80,  120  and  160  acres.  Pre- 
vious use  of  Homestead  right,  or  ownership  of  other  land.  In  any  amount,  no  bar. 
Title  can  be  secured  by  30  days’  residence. 

Homeseekers’  R.  R.  rates,  $20  for  round  trip  from  Missouri  River  points,  via 
Burlington  route,  good  for  21  days,  on  sale  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each 
month.  Get  tickets  to  Worland,  Wyo.,  but  stop  off  at  Basin  City,  and  be  shown 
the  land  without  cost  for  conveyance.  For  further  information  address. 

J.  W.  GREGORY,  BASIN,  WYO. 


for  distribution.  More  than  $1,000  in 
premiums  for  corn  exhibit!  will  be 
awarded,  and  a large  attendance  of 
the  best  farmers  in  Missouri  is  ex- 
pected. 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WAGON 

Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  make 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur- 
nish 8teel  Wheels  to  fitany  axle,  to 
carry  any  1 oad . St  raigh  t or  staggered 
spokes.  Catalogue  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG. CO.,  Box  6-F  Quincy,  III. 


$60 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY^ 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 

NGINE 

Cream 
ash  Ma- 

TRIAL 

| catalog-all  sizes 

GILSON  MFG.  co.  48  Part  St.  Pont  Washington,  Wis. 


SS6RAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Frultn.Trees,  Ac.  Bust  Root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2 sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 

Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  itOKScii,  Fredonia,  M. 


KEEPS 

THEM 

ALL 

HEALTHY 


Every  good  Veterinarian 
Urges  frequent  use  of  a coal 
tar  disinfectant.  HYGENO  is 
the  best  coal  tar  disinfectant 
made— the  best  it  is  possible 
to  make— nothing  dirty,  gum- 
my, weak  or  watery  about  it, 
yot  when  prepared  for  use  it  cost  only 
about  one  cent  pergallon.  HYGENO  kills 
lice,  ticks  scab,  mites  and  all  parasites  on 
any  animal;  cures  mange,  itch,  ring-worm, 
nettle  rash  and  other  parasitic  skin 
diseases;  destroys  germs,  foul  odors, 
stomach  worms,  screw  worms, grubs,  etc; 
heals  galls, wounds,  cuts, 
scratches,  sore  mouth  and 
similar  injuries  and  dis- 
eases. HYGENO  is  endor- 
sed by  leading  sheep,  hog 
and  cattle  breeders,  horse 
owners  and  poultry  and  pet 
stock  fanciers.  Free  book- 
let tell  why.  Write  today, 
we  will  tell  you  where  to  buy 
Hygeno.  The  Hygeno  Disin- 
fectant Co.,  1172-1178  Citizens 
‘Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Renew  your  subscription  and  send 
one  new  name,  both  for  $1.00. 
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The  R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.  ’s 
Strawberry  Plant  Farm 


For  many  years  we  have  been 
promising  ourselves  that  during  the 
strawberry  season  we  would  visit  the 
farm  of  the  R.  M.  Kellogg  Company, 
Three  Rivers,  Mich.  Not  having  been 
able  to  make  the  trip  at  that  time,  the 
editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower  took  occa- 
sion to  stop  off  to  visit  the  farm  in 
October,  even  though  it  was  somewhat 
out  of  season. 

This  business,  as  is  generally  known 
by  Fruit-Grower  readers,  was  estab- 
lished by  the  late  R.  M.  Kellogg. 
Some  years  previous  to  his  death  he 
associated  with  him  in  the  business, 
Mr.  F.  E.  Beatty,  formerly  of  Cov- 
ington, Ind.  Later  Mr.  W.  H.  Burke 
joined  the  company,  and  at  the  death 
of  Mr.  Kellogg,  Messrs.  Beatty  and 
Burke  took  charge  of  the  entire  bus- 
iness, And  they  are  in  charge  at  this 
time. 

Three  Rivers  is  a beautiful  little 
town,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
three  rivers  which  unite  near  the  city. 
With  about  5,000  population,  it  has  a 
splendid  school  system,  a fine  public 


Beatty,  “for  rye  is  very  hard  to  get 
rid  of,  but  after  our  strawberries  have 
grown  one  season  the  plants  will  be 
sold,  and  the  whole  plantation  plowed 
up,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  in  our 
case.  And  our  system  of  cultivation 
is  so  thorough  that  we  will  not  be 
harmed  next  summer.” 

The  soil  to  be  planted  next  spring 
was  in  ideal  condition.  The  pea  vines 
furnished  an  abundance  of  humus, 
and  by  next  spring  the  soil  will  be  in 
good  condition.  In  addition  to  this 
system  of  crop  rotation,  great  quanti- 
ties of  barnyard  manure  are  used,  this 
fertilizer  being  shipped  from  the  Chi- 
cago stockyards.  An  experiment  will 
be  made  this  season,  however,  in  using 
pulverized  sheep  manure,  which  can 
be  handled  more  readily,  being  less 
bulky. 

“How  is  a system  of  rotation  like 
this  for  fruiting  beds?”  we  asked  Mr. 
Beatty. 

“That  is  a mighty  good  plan  for 
fruiting  beds,  except  of  course  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  use  more  fer- 
tilizer, for  one  keeps  a fruiting  bed 
longer  than  one  season,  whereas  our 
rotation  is  every  alternate  year  in 
strawberries,  and  the  next  year  in  cow 
peas.  While  fruiting  beds  require 
somewhat  different  fertilizer  from 


ROWS  OF  STRAWBERRIES  A MILE  LONG 


library  and  many  beautiful  homes. 
The  Kellogg  Company’s  farm  is  just 
in  the  edge  of  town,  and  is  exception- 
ally well  located.  The  business  of  this 
company  is  not  the  growing  of  straw- 
berries for  market,  but  the  growing 
of  strawberry  plants.  Of  course,  great 
quantities  of  fruit  are  produced  every 
year,  in  the  testing  beds,  but  this  crop 
is  only  a part  of  the  business  of  plant- 
growing, that  the  manager  may  have 
personal  knowledge  of  varieties. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  everything 
was  being  made  ready  for  winter.  The 
ground  for  next  spring’s  planting  had 
been  put  in  condition  for  winter, 
mulching  material  for  the  plant  beds 
had  been  secured,  and,  while  straw- 
berry runners  were  still  perfecting 
their  root  systems,  one  could  see  that 
the  season  was  almost  over. 

Mr.  Beatty  has  active  charge  of  the 
field  work,  and  took  charge  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  representative.  Our  at- 
tention was  first  called  to  the  field 
which  is  to  be  planted  to  strawberries 
next  spring.  Immediately  after  the 
plants  were  dug  last  spring,  the 
ground  was  planted  to  peas.  Both 
Canada  field  peas  and  cowpeas  were 
used  for  this  purpose.  In  the  autumn 
the  pea-vines  were  turned  under,  the 
ground  was  thoroughly  harrowed  and 
planted  tc^rye.  This  rye  was  just  com- 
ing up  at  the  time  of  pur  visit,  and 
will  make  perfect  protection  for  the 
soil  during,  the  winter.  Next  spring 
the  rye  will  be  turned  under,  and  the 
soil  harrowed  and  dragged,  and 
planted  to  strawberries  again. 

“We  will  hardly  use  Canada  peas 
any  more,”  said  Mr.  Beatty,  “our  ex- 
perience having  been  that  cowpeas 
are  better.  The  chief  reason  urged  for 
using  Canada  field  peas  is  that  they 
will  endure  a lower  temperature  than 
cowpeas,  and  can  therefore  be  planted 
earlier  in  spring.  But  as  we  cannot 
plant  until  after  strawberry  plants  are 
all  dug,  it  doesn’t  matter  in  our  case, 
for  by  that  time  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  for  cowpeas.  The  latter  add 
more  nitrogen  to  the  soil.” 

"Aren’t  you  just  a little  afraid  of 
scatterlnfg  rye  seed  about  a straw- 
berry plantation?”  we  asked,  remem- 
bering a disastrous  experience  we  had 
one  year  when  we  mulched  a bed  with 
rye  straw. 

"If  this  were  to  be  a plantation  for 
fruit,  we  should  not  use  rye,”  said  Mr. 


beds  grown  for  plants,  we  use  about 
the  same  method  with  our  plantation 
that  we  recommend  for  beds  grown 
for  their  fruit.  We  are  now  making 
a test  of  commercial  fertilizers  which 
promises  to  be  quite  interesting.  This 
test  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  our 
customers,  and  the  rows  will  be 
allowed  to  fruit.  Of  course,  a test 
made  in  one  place  will  have  a value 
for  other  sections  only  where  the  same 
kind  of  soil  is  found.  Our  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam,  and  our  test  will  be  help- 
ful only  on  that  kind  of  soil.  We  are 
testing  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  of 
our  own  mixing,  and  also  Swift’s 
vegetable  grower  and  a brand  of 
Homestead  fertilizers.  We  hope  to 
have  a report  to  submit  after  next 
spring’s  crop.”  - 

As  is  generally  known,  the  Kellogg 
Company  has  always  stood  for  the 
doctrine  of  selection  in  growing  straw- 
berry plants.  Mr.  Beatty  is  continu- 
ing the  work  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Kel- 
logg and  explained  to  us  the  practical 
workings  of  his  plan.  In  short,  it  is 
to  go  through  the  plantation  and  select 
for  the  propagating  bed  the  plants  of 
the  desired  type  of  the  different  vari- 
eties. For  instance,  the  Clyde  plants 
are  generally  shy  of  foliage.  In  select- 
ing plants  of  this  variety  for  the  prop- 
agating bed  special  care  is  taken  to 
select  those  which  are  best  supplied 
with  foliage.  On  the  theory  that  there 
is  a variation  in  plants,  Mr.  Beatty 
wants  to  select  those  which  have  the 
desired  qualities.  Some  of  these  plants 
are  allowed  to  fruit,  and  if  their  qual- 
ities as  fruit-bearers  are  satisfactory, 
they  make  the  basis  of  the  propagat- 
ing bed. 

Everything  about  the  place  was  in 
splendid  condition.  The  fields  were 
all  as  clean  as  could  be,  having  been 
cultivated  regularly  during  the  sum- 
mer. That  part  of  Michigan  had  a 
very  dry  spell  during  the  summer,  and 
the  supply  of  plants  for  next  spring 
is  somewhat  reduced  as  a consequence. 
The  system  of  cultivation  practiced  on 
the  Kellog  farm,  however,  has  kept 
the  plant  fields  in  good  condition,  and 
when  rains  finally  came  plants  were 
made  in  abundance. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  cultiva- 
tors at  work  in  the  field,  and  we 
asked  why  cultivation  was  kept  up  so 
late,  for  it  was  then  after  the  middle 
of  October. 


Strawberry 
Plants 


THAT  PAY 
TO  PLANT 


are  the  kind  that  we  grow.  Our  supply  this  season  is 
very  large,  probably  10,000,000  of  plants  of  all  the  lead- 
ing old  varieties  and  the  best  new  ones.  A very  large 

i 

supply  of  Cardinal  and  Bowers,  two  leading  new  straw- 
berries that  are  coming  to  the  front  as  standard  varieties. 


The  New  Eaton  Red 
Raspberry, Ward  and 
Blower  Blackberries 

are  new  varieties  that  every  fruit  grower  should  give 
a trial.  <j[500,000  Asparagus  plants  of  all  varieties  grown. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Our  new  catalog  will  be  ready 
to  mail  about  January  1st 

It  will  tell  you  all  about  the  superior  quality  of  our 
plants  and  how  we  grow  them.  You  will  find  our 
prices  reasonable.  Write  at  once,  it  is  free.  Address 

F.  W.  Dixon,  Holton,  Kan. 


Fruit  Tree  Stocks 

Foreign  and  Domestic. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  kind  of  Fruit  Tree  Stocks  for  Nursery 
Work.  These  include 

Mahaleb  and  Mazzard  Cherry,  French  Pear 
Myrobolan  and  Americana  Plum 

All  in  Three  Grades — Nos.  1,  2 and  3. 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS — Only  one-fourth  crop  this  year.  We  have 
home-grown  and  imported;  all  grades. 

APPLE  GRAFTS  a specialty  with  us.  Piece  or  whole  root  made  of 
any  length  to  suit;  Nos.  1 and  2. 

General  Nursery  Stock 

We  have  a large  assortment  in  storage  and  will  be  prepared  to  make 
shipments  at  any  time.  Prices  promptly  quoted  on  application. 

SHENANDOAH  NURSERIES,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 

Established  1870.  D.  S.  LAKE,  Propr.  600  Acres. 


Tobacco  Dust  «Woolly  Aphis 

No  practicable  method  of  fighting  woolly  aphis  was  found  until  it  was 
learned  that  Tobacco  Dust  was  a sure  and  safe  remedy.  Now  the  use  of 
Tobacco  Dust  is  recommended  by  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station  as  the 
best  way  to  fight  this  insect. 


We  Sell  Tobacco  Dust  in  Any  Quantity 

Send  for  circular  quoting  prices.  Tobacco  Dust  is  applied  about  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  and  is  worth  what  it  costs  as  a fertilizer. 

Mayer  Fertilizer  & J.  Co.,  5520  Bulwer  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Anehor  Brand  Fertilisers. 


Nurserymen’s 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading:  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  or- 
der will  convince  you  of  their  superior- 
ity. Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT 


AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

tells  how  to  make  the  most  money  with  bees. 
Contributors  are  practical  honey-producers 
who  know  how.  Interesting  — instructive.  $1 
per  year;  3mos.  (13  copies),  20c.  Sample  free. 
American  Bee  Journal.  334  Dearborn  St. .Chicago 


Montross  Metal  Shingles 

makothe  cheapest,  longre-t  lived 
roofs— fireproof,  stormproof. 

Montross  Co.  Camden,  N.  J. 


* 
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A Ten  Cent  Cigar 
for  Three  Cents  and 
your  money  back  if 
you’re  not  satisfied 

We  will  send  you  on  trial, 
50  Santa  Bana  Perfectos  for 
$1.50,  or  100  for  $3,  all  ex- 
penses prepaid.  Smoke  five, 
and  if  you  do  not  find  them 
better  than  any  10c  cigar  you 
ever  smoked,  return  the  re- 
mainder at  our  expense,  and  we 
will  refund  your  money.  This 
is  the 

Greatest  Cigar 
Offer  Ever  Made 

No  other  concern  In 
the  world  could  make 
you  this  offer.  We  can. 
because  we  are  the  larg- 
est importers  and  deal- 
ers in  tobacco,  and  the 
largest  sellers  of  cigars 
in  the  world.  We  buy 
the  entire  output  of 
great  factories  covering 
hundreds  of  acres  of 
floor  space.  We  sell 
more  cigars  than  all 
other  makers  and  deal- 
ers put  together.  We 
have  160  stores  in  New 
York  City  alone,  besides 
Hilllll  stores  in  every  large 
city  in  the  United  States. 
We  make  this  Special 
Offer  to  men  who  can- 
not trade  at  our  stores 
and  who  want 

A Gentleman’s  Smoke 

at  one-third  the  cost  of 
w the  dry,  dusty,  tasteless 
iIIIrSIS  cigars  sold  in  the  aver- 
age store.  Tp  supply 
the  demand  for  Santa 
Bana  Perfectos  we  de- 
vote one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  cigar 
factories  in  the  United 
States  to  the  exclusive 
manufacture  of  this 
brand.  Many  millions 
are  required  to  supply 
cigars  for  the  men  who 
have  been  waiting  for 
just  such  a high-grade 
cigar  as  the  Santa  Bana 
Perfecto  at  a price  they 
Exact  Size  and  can  easily  afford, 
hape of the Santa  _ ... 

Bana  Perfectos.  In  selling1  you 

Santa  Bana  Perfectos 

at  $1.50  for  50  ($3  for  100),  we  give 

you  the  benefit  of  every  economy 
gained  by  importing  and  growing 
our  tobacco  on  a stupendous  scale. 
All  we  save  in  buying  and  selling 
cigars  in  million  lots  goes  into  mak- 
ing our  cigars  the  best  and  our 
prices  the  lowest. 

In  Santa  Bana  Perfectos  you  get 
a big,  mild,  fragrant  smoke  which 
you  cannot  buy  for  10c  anywhere 
in  the  world,  outside  of  our  stores. 
You  get  cigars  fresh  from  the  fac- 
tory, with  their  native  sweetness 
and  aroma  scientifically  preserved. 
And  you 

Save  over  Half 

Your  Cigar  Money 

Santa  Bana  Perfectos  are  hand 
made  of  ripe,  sweet,  aromatic  and 
thoroughly  cured  tobacco,  selected 
and  blended  by  experts.  The  wrap- 
per is  genuine  imported  Sumatra 
leaf.  The  blend  produces  a rich, 
satisfying  smoke  as  sweet  as  a nut 
— a smoke  which  appeals  to  all 
lovers  of  good  10c  cigars. 

Get  personally  acquainted  with 
Santa  Bana  Perfectos.  They  are  as 
good  as  we  say,  and  you  don’t  want 
to  lose  a day  getting  a trial  box. 
Take  advantage  of  our  great  Special 
Offer. 

SEND  FOR  A TRIAL  BOX 

now,  while  you  have  our  address 
handy.  We  will  send  a box  of  fresh, 
sweet  Santa  Bana  Perfectos  for  $1.50 
or  100  for  $3,  all  express  or  postage 
prepaid.  Remit  by  Postoffice  order, 
express  money  order  or  currency. 
Don’t  delay.  Order  today. 

United  Cigar  Stores  Co. 

(Capital  $2,000,000.  Owning  and  Operating 
400  Stores  in  the  United  States.) 

Suite  10-141-145  W.  17th  St. 
New  York  City 

The  above  concern  is  absolutely 
reliable  and  will  do  as  they  agree. 
— Publishers. 


“They  are  preparing  the  fields  for 
winter,”  said  Mr.  Beatty.  “You  will 
note  that  the  men  are  leaving  a fur- 
row between  the  rows;  this  is  to  act 
as  sort  of  a drain  during  the  winter. 
It  frequently  happens  that  we  have 
rain  after  the  ground  has  become 
frozen,  or  snow  will  melt,  while  the 
soil  is  frozen  hard.  The  water  cannot 
soak  into  the  frozen  ground,  and  if  the 
fields  were  left  perfectly  flat  the  water 
might  cover  the  plants  and  seriously 
injure  them.  But  by  making  this  fur- 
row we  provided  a place  for  surplus 
water,  and  the  rows  of  plants  are  kept 
dry.  This  is  a good  plan  for  a fruit- 
ing plantation,  too,  and  I would  com- 
mend it  to  growers.  Leave  a furrow 
of  this  kind,  and  there  will  be  no  dam- 
age from  water  standing  on  the  rows.” 
Mr.  Beatty  called  our  attention  to 
the  supply  of  mulching  material. 
Many  tons  of  straw  had  been  provided, 
and  fearing  that  not  enough  would  be 
secured,  several  fields  were  planted  to 
corn  last  summer.  The  corn  was  plant- 
ed very  thick  in  drills,  and  was  later 
cut  and  bound  with  a reaper,  just  as 
one  would  cut  oats  or  wheat.  This 
bound  fodder  will  be  used  to  mulch 
strawberries  if  the  supply  of  straw 
does  not  hold  out — if  not  needed  for 
mulching  material  it  will  make  splen- 


greatly  enjoyed  his  two-days’  stay  in 
Three  Rivers,  and  is  under  many  ob- 
ligations to  Messrs.  Beatty  and  Burke 
for  favors  extended.  After  having 
made  this  trip,  we  are  more  than  ever 
determined  to  go  again  during  the 
strawberry  season,  when  the  different 
varieties  can  be  seen  while  fruiting. 
Some  notes  as  to  the  behavior  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  would  be  very  interst- 
ing reading,  and  we  shall  hope  to  sup- 
ply them  at  some  future  time. 

^ ^ ^ 

F .\V.  Dixon’s  Strawberry  Farm. 

Recently  a representative  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  visited  the  farm  of  F. 
W.  Dixon,  at  Holton,  Kan.  Mr.  Dixon 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  growers 
of  small  fruit  plants  in  the  country, 
and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  all  his 
fields  were  in  good  condition.  Mr. 
Dixon  makes  a specialty  of  strawberry 
plants,  and  has  built  up  a large  trade 
in  this  line.  To  guard  against  pos- 
sible drouths  which  shall  cut  short 
his  supply  of  plants,  he  has  recently 
installed  an  irrigation  system,  using 
a gasoline  engine  and  hydraulic  pump. 
The  water  is  taken  from  a small 
stream  that  flows  through  the  main 
farm. 

In  addition  to  growing  small-fruit 


NEW  OFFICE  BUILDING  OF  R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 


did  feed  for  the  livestock  on  the  place. 
The  fields  will  not  be  mulched  until 
the  ground  is  well  frozen,  so  the 
wagons  can  be  hauled  directly  on  the 
fields. 

The  packing  house  of  the  Kellogg 
Company  is  very  convenienty  arrang- 
ed. As  the  plants  are  dug  in  the  field 
they  are  at  once  placed  in  gunny  sacks 
and  taken  to  the  packing  house;  there 
they  are  graded  and  inferior  plants 
rejected;  good  plants  are  tied  in  bun- 
dles of  twenty-five  plants,  and  these 
bundles  are  placed  in  the  bins  from 
which  orders  are  filled.  It  is  the  rule 
of  the  company  that  every  bin  shall 
be  emptied  each  day,  nothing  carried 
over  from  one  day  to  the  other.  This 
3s  made  possible  by  the  plan  of  having 
the  men  who  dig  the  plants  directed 
by  the  one  who  inspects  the  orders 
as  to  the  probable  quantity  of  each 
variety  needed  for  each  day’s  ship- 
ping. 

When  the  orders  are  received  from 
the  customer,  they  are  copied  on  reg- 
ular printed  forms,  and  the  shipment 
is  finally  made  from  this  order  sheet. 
The  list  of  varieties  on  the  order  sheet 
come  in  just  the  order  that  the  bins 
are  arranged  in  the  packing  house,  so 
that  a person  filling  an  order  walks 
down  the  line  and  takes  as  many 
plants  as  needed  for  filling  that  par- 
ticular order. 

Instead  of  turning  this  order  over 
to  another  person  to  be  packed,  the 
one  who  filled  the  order  packs  it  him- 
self and  gets  it  ready  for  shipment. 
In  this  way  the  company  is  able  to 
fix  the  responsibility  for  errors;  if  an 
order  is  short,  the  records  show  just 
who  filled  and  packed  it. 

Two  express  companies  have  offices 
at  the  packing  house  during  the  ship- 
ping season,  and  all  shipments  are 
hurried  to  their  destination. 

In  the  office  we  found  Mr.  Burke 
and  a force  of  clerks  and  stenograph- 
ers. A new  office  building  is  being 
erected  and  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  time  to  handle  the  business 
of  the  coming  season.  Our  illustra- 
tion shows  it  in  an  unfinished  state. 
Mr.  Burke  is  editor  of  The  Strawberry, 
a publication  devoted  solely  to  the 
strawberry  industry,  which  is  the  best 
publication  on  this  subject  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  only  well  edited, 
but  is  exceptionally  well  printed. 

The  Fruit-Grower  representative 


plants  for  the  trade,  Mr.  Dixon  is  also 
largely  interested  in  growing  fruits 
for  market.  He  grows  strawberries 
for  market,  and  is  also  interested  in 
peaches  and  apples.  He  has  6,000 
peach  trees  bearing,  as  well  as  a good- 
sized  apple  orchard. 

In  managing  his  land  Mr.  Dixon  be- 
lieves in  crop  rotation,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  wants  to  get  as  much 
out  of  the  land  as  possible.  He 
showed  our  representative  one  piece 
of  ground  which  had  been  very  pro- 
ductive last  season.  After  the  straw- 
berry plants  had  been  sold  from  this 
ground  last  spring,  it  was  planted  to 
sorghum  cane  and  canteloupes  were 
also  planted  at  the  same  time.  A 
good  crop  of  melons  was  harvested 
before  the  cane  grew  high  enough  to 
interfere.  After  the  cane  was  cut  off 
t the  ground  was  then  planted  to  late 
cabbage  and  a good  crop  was  secured. 
This  tract  of  ground  produced  four 
crops  in  one  season,  and  is  ready  for 
planting  next  spring. 

Mr.  Dixon’s  supply  of  plants  for  the 
coming  season  is  very  large,  and  he 
expects  a heavy  trade,  caused  partly 
by  the  shortage  of  plants  in  other  lo- 
calities. 

^ 


Feels  Like  Stealing  Sheep. 

I enclose  $1  to  accept  your  propo- 
sition of  two  subscriptions  for  $1.  I 
feel  as  if  I were  stealing  sheep,  but  it 
is  your  own  proposition.  Assuring  you 
that  I appreciate  the  efforts  you  are 
making  to  make  this  a one-sided  af- 
fair for  your  readers,  I am 

WILSON  H.  IRVINE. 

Chicago,  111. 

The  Oregon  Development  League, 
composed  of  the  commercial  bodies  of 
the  entire  state  of  Oregon,  is  sending 
a book  of  views  free  upon  request,  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  farming 
opportunities  of  that  state.  The  only 
condition  is  that  in  the  request  the 
Fruit-Grower  be  mentioned.  Ad- 
dress the  League  at  its  head  offices, 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  be  sure  and 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 

^ ^ 


I regard  The  Fruit-Grower  as  the 
best  paper  of  its  kind,  not  only  for  the 
exclusive  fruit  farmer,  but  for  the 
general  farmer  as  well. — A.  L.  Stan- 
ford, Iowa. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

*3.50 &*3.00  Shoes 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


SHOES  FOR  EVERYBODY  AT  ALL  PRICES. 

Men’s  Shoes,  $5  to  $1.50.  Boys’  Shoes,  $3 
to  $1.25.  Women’s  Shoes.  $4.00  to  $1.60. 
Misses’  & Children’s  Shoes,  $2.25  to  $1.00. 
Try  W.  L.  Douglas  Women’s,  Misses  an<l 

Children’s  shoes;  for  style,  fit  and  wear 
they  excel  other  makes. 

If  I could  take  you  into  my  large 
factories  at  Brockton,  Mass., and  show 
you  how  carefully  W.L.  Douglas  shoes 
are  made,  you  would  then  understand 
why  they  hold  their  shape,  fit  better, 
wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater  value 
than  any  other  make. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  can  obtain  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  His  name  and  price  is  stamped 
on  the  bottom,  which  protects  you  against  high 
prices  and  inferior  shoes.  Take  no  substi * 
tute.  Ask  your  dealer  for  W.  L.  Douglas  shoe* 
and  insist  upon  having  them. 

Fast  Color  Eyelets  used ; they  will  not  wear  brassy. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Fall  Styles. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Dept.  8,  Brockton,  Mass. 


-y~m  Black  Hawk 
* trB  GRIST  MILL 

. .«  . A hand  mill  for  country,  vil- 

rWYitam  lage  and  city  housekeepers. 
1,1  Fresh  corn  meal,  graham,  rye 
flour,  etc.  Fast,  easy  grinder  made  to  last. 

Weight  17  lbs.  $3.00.  EpA?D.SS 

Soon  pays  for  itself.  You’ll  find  a dozen  uses 
for  it.  Grinds  corn,  wheat,  rye,  rice,  spices, 
coffee,  etc.  fine  or 
coarse.  Just  the 
thing  for  cracking  i 
grain  for  poultry. 
Black  Hawk  book  FREE. 

A.  H.  PATCH, 

Mfr.  of  Hand  Mill®  and  Corn  Shelters 
exclusively.  Agents  Wanted. 

Clarksville,  Tennessee. 


Myatt’s  Linnaeus 

Rhubarb 

Large  Stock  for  Sale  Cheap.  Also 

LUCRETIA  DEWBERRY 
AND  PAOENIES 

For  Prices  write 

GILBERT  H.  WILD 

Sarcoxie,  Missouri 


Tulip  Poplar 
Sweet  Gum 
Black,  white 
and  Japan 
Walnuts 
Wich  Hazel,  Silver 
Maple,  White  Elm 
Mulberry,  Althea 
Calycanthus,  Yucca 
and  a large  stock  of 
Forest  Tree  and  Shrub 
Seeds  and  Seedlings 
for  nurserymen,  parks 
and  private  grounds 


Forest  Nursery  s Seed  Co. 

McMinnville,  Tenn. 


your  t 

method  is  valuable.  Write  for 
literature  and  see.  Address  St. 
Ansgar,  Iowa.  Dept.  B.  Est.  1878. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  lor 
circular  and 
prices. 

West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


RHODES  MFC. 


Jh.yp.s,  the  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


I Gardening  Department 


For  fear  some  of  you  wouldn’t  be- 
lieve my  pumpkin  story  of  last 
month,  I am  showing-  you  here  a pic- 
ture of  the  pile.  There  are  twenty-one 
big  two-horse  loads  there,  about  a car- 
load in  all,  and  I grew  them  in  two 
acres  of  sweetcorn.  Just  mixed  the 
seed  with  the  sweetcorn  seed  in  the 
planter  boxes.  Variety,  Large  Cheese. 
If  I had  market  for  them  they  would 
be  worth  ten  cents  apiece  for  pie  tim- 
ber, but  as  it  is  they  will  go  for  pig 
feed.  They’re  not  at  all  bad  for  that. 

And  thereby  hangs  a tale.  I have 
been  raising  hogs  here  on  this  place 
for  thirteen  years  and  never  had  a 
touch  of  the  hog  cholera.  Thought  I 


what  cabbage  and  onions  and  carrots 
are  worth  and  figure  out  what  he 
made  to  the  acre,  and  then  see  if  you 
blame  me  for  being  enthusiastic  about 
gardening.  Further  on  in  his  letter 
he  says,  “The  neighbors  are  all  asking 
me  where  I got  the  seed.”  That’s  the 
way.  The  neighbors  think  it  must  be 
some  magic  in  the  seed  and  don’t  give 
him  credit  for  the  hard  work,  and  in- 
telligent planning  that  brought  the 
big  crop. 

Of  course  the  seed  must  be  good. 
That  is  taken  for  granted.  But  there 
is  a whole  lot  in  elbow  grease  and 
good  head  work.  Don’t  think  you 
have  the  fight  won  simply  because  you 


was  smarter  than  the  rest  of  the 
neighbors  and  kept  it  off.  A couple 
of  weeks  ago  I bought  a fine  brood 
sow,  paying  $20.00  for  her,  and  in  less 
than  a week  she  lay  down  and  died 
with  the  cholera.  Been  exposed  be- 
fore I got  her.  Now  my  hogs  are  dy- 
ing like  flies,  and  I am  in  a fair  way 
to  have  a carload  of  pumpkins  on 
hand  and  no  hogs  to  feed  them  to. 
Worst  of  it  is,  I will  have  to  aban- 
don my  hog  lots,  and  make  new  ones 
some  other  place.  That  will  give  me 
a nice  lot  for  garden,  though,  for  it  is 
good  and  rich  where  I have  been  hav- 
ing the  hog  lots. 

Got  the  garden  all  fall  plowed?  If 
not  you  better  get  at  it  pretty  soon 
now,  for  it  is  liable  to  freeze  up  on 
you  most  any  time.  Land  fall  plowed 
is  worth  $5  an  acre  more  for  garden 
than  spring  plowed  land.  • In  fact,  you 
can  hardly  get  early  garden  without 
fall  plowing.  We  have  ours  about  all 
done.  Plowed  good  and  deep,  too.  No 
skinning  the  top  of  the  ground  for 
me.  I figure  that  there  is  a farm  un- 
der mine  and  I might  as  well  have  the 
use  of  it. 

In  plowing  the  cabbage  field  the 
other  day,  it  was  noticeable  the  dif- 
ference in  the  looks  of  the  places 
where  the  different  varieties  of  late 
cabbage  had  stood.  The  Volga  seemed 
to  be  the  best  of  all.  Where  it  had 
stood  every  stump  seemed  to  have 
had  a head  cut  off  of  it.  In  the  Flat 
Dutch  and  the  Surehead  there  were 
lots  of  poor  heads  that  had  never 
been  cut.  I never  saw  cabbage  that 
came  as  near  every  plant  making  a 
good  head  as  the  Volga  did  this  year. 
I hear  that  the  cabbage  growers  in 
the  south  are  much  pleased  with  it 
this  year,  too.  I believe  it  Is  a great 
cabbage. 

The  longer  I live  the  more  faith  I 
have  in  human  nature  of  common, 
every  day  variety.  I believe  that  take 
them  by  and  large  and  the  average  of 
people  are  honest  and  straight.  Last 
winter  I advertised  seed  corn  to  be 
shipped  on  approval — pay  after  you 
get  it — and  every  man  that  wrote  in 
I shipped  the  corn  right  along  without 
asking  any  questions.  Lots  of  people 
that  claimed  to  know  told  me  I was 
foolish.  That  I would  lose  half  of  it. 
Well,  we  checked  up  the  other  day  and 
found  that  out  of  a little  over  500  per- 
sons who  bought  on  that  offer,  only  9 
had  failed  to  pay  up.  and  part  of  the 
nine  were  cases  of  misunderstanding. 

Who  says  Nebraska  is  not  a garden 
state?  I just  got  a letter  from  an  en- 
thusiastic gardener  at  Spanuth,  Neb., 
who  says:  “I  raised  18  tons  of  cabbage 
to  the  acre  this  year  and  400  bushels 
of  carrots  and  about  the  same  yield 
of  onions.”  Now,  ask  at  the  grocery 


have  laid  in  a supply  of  good  seed. 
That  is  only  the  ammunition  to  start 
the  fight  with. 

* 

Plow  the  Women’s  Garden. 

Have  you  fall  plowed  the  women 
folks’  garden  patch  yet?  If  not,  bet- 
ter get  out  and  see  to  it  now.  Like 
as  not  you  will  leave  their  garden  till 
too  late,  and  then  in  the  spring  it 
will  be  wet  and  will  plow  up  lumpy 
and  cloddy,  and  if  you  have  a cross 
wife  on  your  hands  you  will  have  no 
one  to  blame  but  yourself. 

Mulch  the  Strawberries. 

Time  to  mulch  the  strawberries 
now.  Better  tvait,  though,  till  the 
ground  is  frozen  over  so  you  can  drive 
in  on  the  patch  without  hurting  the 
berries.  I use  wheat  straw  when  I 
can  get  it  that  is  free  from  wheat  seed. 

I got  a bad  dose  once  with  winter 
wheat  in  the  berries.  It  was  worst 
kind  of  a w‘eed  then.  Rye  is  still 
worse.  Oats  straw  is  good,  only  it 
packs  down  badly.  Fine  corn  fodder 
or  cane  hay  is  good.  Straw  manure 
is  best  of  all  if  there  is  no  timothy 
seed  in  it.  If  you  can  find  a livery 
stable  where  they  feed  wild  hay  and 
use  lots  of  bedding,  that  is  the  place 
to  get  your  mulching.  Put  on 
plenty  of  it,  and  then  in  the  spring 
go  through  and  loosen  it  up  and  pull* 
some  of  it  off  to  the  middles. 

Keeping  Celery. 

If  you  grew  some  celery  this  year, 
now  is  the  time  to  pack  it  away  for 
winter.  Take  it  up  roots  and  all  just 
before  the  ground  freezes  hard, 
and  pack  it  in  shallow  boxes  with 
the  roots  in  dirt  and  the  tops  stand- 
ing up  as  they  would  in  the  garden. 
Pack  dirt  solid  around  the  roots  and 
keep  it  moist.  Don’t  let  dirt  or  wa- 
ter get  on  the  tops.  It  will  keep  on 
growing  right  there  in  the  cellar,  and 
will  bleach  up  nicely.  Of  course, 
where  it  Is  grown  in  large  lots  it  is 
trenched  in  out  doors,  protected  from 
hard  freezing. 

Keeping  Cabbages. 

If  you  have  good  luck  keeping  cab- 
bage for  winter  I want  to  hear  from 
you.  and  I will  pass  the  information 
along  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of 
the  Fruit-Grower  Family.  Sometimes 
it  keeps  for  me  and  sometimes  It  does 
not.  I know  the  main  thing  is  to  keep 
it  moist  and  cool,  but  sometimes  it 
wilts  badly  and  sometimes  it  rots.  My 
best  luck  has  been  in  burying  it  in 
earth,  stems,  leaves  and  all. 

Early  Radishes. 

Better  fix  up  a nice  place  this  fall 
to  have  to  sow  In  early  radishes  in  the 
spring.  Pick  a warm,  sheltered  lo- 


ONE  LEVER  DOES  IT  ALL 


ON  THE 


I.H.C 


You  would  rather  operate  one 
lever  than  to  get  mixed  up  with  three 
or  four.  The  I.  H.  C.  Spreader  has 
but  one  lever — the  only  spreader 
of  that  kind. 

This  is  just  one  point  of  superiority  over 
other  spreaders.  There  are  others. 

No  other  spreader  has  a vibrating  rake  to 
level  the  load  and  bring  the  manure  up  square 
to  the  cylinder.  Everybody  knows  a spreader 
works  better  and  gives  a more  even  distribu- 
tion when  the  load  is  level. 

Great  power  is  required  when  a spreader  is 
in  operation  to  run  its  cylinder, move  its  apron, 
level  the  load,  etc.  The  I.  H.  C.  Spreader  gets 
ample  power  from  both  the  rear  wheels  of 
the  wagon. 

It  not  only  gets  more  power  but  it  is  surer  of 
its  power  at  any  moment.  It  makes  no  skips, 
and  it  avoids  friction,  side  strains,  and  con- 
sequent breakage. 

This  same  thing  helps  to  secure  the  light 
draft  for  which  I.  H.  C.  Spreaders  are  noted. 


Its  steel  wheels  have  a superb  strength. 
Broad  tires,  they  do  not  rut  the  land  or  cut 
in  to  make  heavy  pulling.  The  turned-in 
flange  keeps  out  the  dirt  and  mud. 

Rear  wheels  are  provided  with  traction 
lugs.  There’s  no  slipping  or  sliding  on  wet 
or  frozen  ground. 

It  has  a wide  range  of  feed.  You  spread  as 
thick  or  as  thin  as  you  like. 

You  see  everything  has  been  thought  of 
and  worked  out  to  make  the  I.  H.  C.  the 
leader  of  all  spreaders. 

You  have  choice  of  two  types — Clover- 
leaf,  endless  apron  spreader  and  the  Corn 
King,  with  return  apron.  Each  type  is  made 
in  three  sizes. 

If  you  buy  an  I.  H.  C.  manure  spreader  you 

know  it  is  right. 


Call  on  the  International  local  a£ent  or  write  us  for  catalog. 

Send  three  two  cent  stamps  for  a copy  of  “Farm  Science.”  Book  just  from  the  press,  writ- 
ten by  eight  leading  agricultural  authorities  of  the  United  States.  Treats  practically  every 
farm  topic  in  the  most  forceful,  money-making  way. 

International  Harvester  Company  oi  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

(INCORPORATED) 


grow  our 
“Blizzard  Belt”  Ever- 
greens in  ten  million  lots.  To  advertise 
them  and  prove  that  they  are  healthy,  well  rooted 
and  vigorous,  we  offer  to  send  four  fine  sample  trees  3 
years  old,  free  to  a limited  number  ot  property  owners. 
Mailing  expense  5 cents,  which  send  or  not  as  you  please. 
A postal  will  bring  them.  Last  year  we  distributed 
500,000  of  these  sample  evergreens  and  gained  thousands 
of  new  friends.  This  year  we  have 

Reserved  600,000  Trees 

for  this  free  advertising  distribution  and  if  you  want 
your  share  of  them  write  at  once  for  they  will  go  fast. 
W.  H.Gibboney.Mandan,  North  Dakota  writes:  "Please 
accept  thanks  for  the  sample  evergreens.  They  are 
fine.”  This  is  but  a sample  of  thousands  of  letters. 
Our  catalogue  containing  64  colored  plates  of  our 
Hardy  “Blizzard  Belt”  Fruits.  Ornamentals,  Ever- 
greens, etc.,  with  a mine  of  valuable  information  for 
fruit  growers,  is  free  for  the  asking.  Write  to-day. 

THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  719  Osage,  Iowa. 


Can  you  estimate  how  much  your  wagon — and  loads  of  stock,  fruit  and 

produce — are  injured  by  lack  of  springs? 

It  may  not  seem  much  when  only  given  a passing  thought — but  those  who 
have  tried  bolster  springs  know  that  it  Is  considerable. 

Harvey  Bolster  Springs  are  made  of  the  finest  spring  steel,  tempered  to  the 
point  of  perfection,  rigidly  tested  and  tried.  They  fit  any  farm  wagon. 

We  unreservedly  guarantee  these  springs  for  all  time.  If.  from  any  defect 
of  material  or  workmanship,  a Harvey  Spring  does  not  give  satisfaction,  at 
any  time — one  year  or  ten  years — we  will  make  it  good  without  a word  of 

argument.  

FREE  TRIAE  OFFER. 

Every  dealer  Is  authorized  to  let  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  out  on  30  DAYS’ 
FREE  TRIAL.  If  they  fail  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  return  them  and  the 
trial  will  not  cost  one  cent. 

We  sell  only  through  dealers — it's  more  economical  and  you  see  what  you're 
getting  before  buying. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  ask  him  to  write  us 
mentioning  your  name.  We'll  send  him  prices  and  YOU  WILL  GET  A USE- 
FUL SOUVENIR  with  full  particulars  about  Harvey  Bolster  Springs.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  ride  In  a farm  wagon  fitted  with  Harvey  Bolster  Springs. 


HARVEY  SPRING  COMPANY,  142  Carver  Ave.,  RACINE,  WISCONSIN. 


Of  Course  You  Read 

Magazines  & Other  Periodicals 

Would  you  like  to  take  five  or  six  if  you  could  get  them  for  the  price 
you  have  been  paying  for  three  or  four?  We  have  particularly  low  prices 
on  many  first-class  publications  especially  when  ordered  in  clubs;  for 
instance,  the  regular  price  of  a year’s  subscription  to 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS $3.00]  q f nrice  fQr  the  3 

COSMOPOLITAN 1.00  UUr  P1 1U1  lilC  ° 

WOMAN’S  HOME  COMPANION....  1.00  ONLY  $3.00 
(or  Harper  s Bazar)  J 

We  have  many  other  combinations  at  equally  low  prices.  Send  us  a list  of  your 
favorites,  even  if  only  one  or  two:  we  will  quote  prices  that  will  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Catalog  ready  Nov.  15.  Write  to-dav.  References,  the  publishers  of  this  paper. 

The  Crow  Subscription  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


T £1  | KILL  IT  with  the  Original  and  Only 

&3.I1  JOS6  oC3.10"Lion  Brand”  Lime, Sulphur  and  Salt 


Concentrated  and  Scientifically  Prepared.*  Ready  for  Immediate  Use  by  Simply  Adding  Water. 

Lo\y  Cost!  Effective!!  Put  up  in  quarts,  Gallons,  Five  Gallons,  One-half 
— Barrels  and  Barrels.  Our  business  is  to  manufac- 
ture Agricultural  Sprays  and'Fungicides,  Paris  Green,  Kerosene  Emulsion  and  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  In  ordering  specify  ‘‘LION  BRAND” — Manufactured  by 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


cation,  with  good  mellow  soil.  Pile 
on  lots  of  rotted  manure  and  plow  it 
up  good  now.  Then  spread  some 


more  rotted  manure  on  top  of  that 
and  harrow  it  in.  In  fact,  make  it 
just  as  rich  and  mellow  as  you  can, 
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Then  right  early  in  the  spring  you 
can  sow  it  to  some  extra  early  variety 
of  radishes,  and  you  ought  to  make 
some  money  out  of  them.  Where  you 
have  a good  market  for  them  they  pay 
better  than  any  crop  you  can  grow. 

I have  sold  as  high  as  $9.00  worth 
from  a square  rod  of  ground.  Out 
doors,  too,  not  under  glass.  They  are 
out  of  the  way  so  early,  too,  that  you 
can  still  use  the  ground  for  some  other 
crop.  If  you  want  to  make  some 
money  quickly  in  the  spring,  plant 
radishes,  but  remember  the  ground 
must  be  rich  and  mellow  and  you 
must  get  them  in  ahead  of  the  other 
fellow. 

it 

Disposing’  of  Surplus  Apples. 

We  have  solved  the  surplus  apple 
problem  for  a lot  of  farmers  this 
fall  by  making  cider  on  a big  power 
press  for  them.  Usually,  we  do  not 
buy  the  apples,  but  simply  grind  them 
for  the  farmers  and  charge  two  cents 
a gallon  for  the  work.  We  grind  with 
a gas  engine  and  press  with  a big 
screw  press  that  will  take  in  a wagon 
load  of  apples  at  a time.  With  good 
luck  we  can  run  out  900  gallons  a day, 
two  men  doing  the  work.  It  makes  a 
profitable  side  line  for  a gardener  as 
it  comes  at  a time  of  the  year  when 
we  are  not  much  rushed,  and  the  two 
cents  a gallon  makes  us  good  pay  for 
our  work.  Then,  besides,  we  sell  con- 
siderable sweet  cider  to  town  people. 

it 

Saving  Apple  Seed. 

We  have  experimented  some  this 
fall  washing  out  the  apple  seed  from 
the  pomace  from  the  cider  mill.  Most 
of  the  apple  seed  used  in  this  coun- 
try is  imported,  but  I believe  it  could 
just  as  well  be  saved  her“.  We  rigged 
up  a sluice  box  in  the  creek,  similar 
to  the  ones  used  by  the  prospectors 
for  washing  gold.  The  seed  being 
slightly  heavier  than  the  pomace,  will 
settle  to  the  bottom  and  be  caught  in 
the  riffles.  I believe  a great  deal  of 
seed  could  be  saved  in  this  way  and 
it  would  beat  sending  to  France  for 
it.  A day’s  run  of  pomace  from  the 
cider  mill  will  often  make  a bushel  of 
seed.'  This  is  carefully  dried  on  cloth 
racks,  fanned  and  cleaned,  and  makes 
a grade  of  seed  equal  to  any  imported. 

HENRY  FIELD. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Experience  from  Pennsylvania. 

For  the  past  three  years  Pennsyl- 
vania fruit-growers  have  had  poor 
crops  and  consequent  hard  times.  In 

1904  there  was  about  half  a crop;  in 

1905  none  at  all,  the  failure  being 
caused  by  drouth  the  previous  fall, 
which  prevented  the  formation  of 
fruit  buds.  And  now,  in  1906,' we  had 
about  one-fifth  of  a crop.  The  fail- 
ure this  year  was  due  to  the  open 
winter  of  1906,  followed  by  severe 
cold  in  March.  I am  confident,  how- 
ever, that  better  care  of  our  orchards 
would  bring  more  satisfactory  crops, 
even  in  unfavorable  years.  I will  give 
my  own  experience  in  support  of  this 
statement. 

In  my  oldest  orchard  the  full-bear- 
ing Baldwin  trees  for  this  year  all 
stand  near  the  barn,  where  they  were 
abundantly  enriched  for  the  past  few 
years  by  turkeys  roosting  in  them 
and  by  hogs  lying  under  them,  at  the 
feeding  troughs.  This  part  of  the  or- 
chard, too,  is  entirely  free  from  cod- 
ling moth,  probably  through  the 
scratching  of  chickens  and  the  root- 
ing of  the  hogs.  There  is  no  grass 
under  the  trees,  the  trampling  of  the 
hogs  and  fowls  having  eradicated  the 
grass.  Here  are  ideal  conditions  for 
a perfect  crop,  such  as  grew  here  this 
year — large,  perfect,  uniform,  . well- 
colored  Baldwins.  Thf  rest  of  the 
orchard  bore  few  or  no  apples  this 
year. 

Now  for  the  younger  orchard, 
about  ten  acres,  planted  some  twenty- 
four  years  ago.  Two  spots  on  this 
orchard  had  been  specially  fertilized 
before  the  trees  were  planted.  These 
two  spots  were~at  the  corners  of  two 
fileds,  where  the  sheep — we  had  500 
sheep  then — came  to  lie  at  night. 
These  two  fields  were  thrown  together 
when  the  sheep  business  was  given 
up,  and  the  ground  was  planted  in 
apple  trees.  These  sheep-manured 
spots  have  produced  large  and  thrifty 
Baldwin  trees,  and  this  year  these 
trees  were  well  loaded  with  smooth 
and  handsome  apples. 

To  me  the  proof  is  convincing  that 
apple  trees  need  plenty  of  nitrogen. 
Of  course  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
are  necessary,  too.  Our  difficulty  in 
this  orchard  will  be  to  bring  the  en- 
tire orchard  to  the  state  of  fertility 
of  the  two  sheep-manured  spots  and 


NOTE— I want  to  «end  you  the  combination  key-ring,  shown  in  the 
corner,  with  our  compliments , as  a continual  reminder  of  American 
Fence.  We  register  your  name  and  number  on  our  books,  and  return 
keys,  without  cost,  if  found  and  sent  us. 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agt, 
American  Steel  Wire  Co..  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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How  we  Keep  American  Fence,,,  one  twentieth  the 

Standard  Of  til©  Morld.  tims  11  would  take  any  other 


Eighty  per  cent  of  all  wire  fence 
sold  is  American  Fence.  It  takes 
fifty  thousand  miles  of  fence  every 
month  to  fill  the  American  farmers’ 
orders  for  American  Fence. 
That’s  enough  fence  to  go  twice 
around  the  world  every  month. 

That  makes  American  Fence 
StandardoftheWorld 
and  keeps  it  the 
Standard. 

Tell  you  why. 
We  make  back  the 
cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars  spent  in  im- 
provements in  fence 


fence-maker.  Because  we 
make  and  sell  more  fence  than  all  other 
fence-makers  put  together. 

That’s  why  we  have  gone  on  making 
improvement  after  improvement  in 

AMERICAN  FENCE 

making  it  and  keep- 
ing it  “Standard  of 
the  World.” 

Better  galvaniz- 
ing makes  American 
Fence  last  longer 
than  ever — cost  less 
per  rod  per  year’s 
wear. 


Drop 
a pos- 
r .„land  tell 
me  how  much 
fence  you  will 
need  this  year, 

- I will  write  you  a 
^ personal  letter  about 
American  Fence  and 
send  you  this  combination 
key-ring,  screw-driver  and 
bottle-opener. 


FARM  JOURNAL 


is  the  leading  farm  paper  in  America,  with  more  subscribers  than  any 
other  farm  paper  in  the  world.  It  is  a monthly,  thirty  years  young,  taken 
and  appreciated  everywhere,  from  Maine  to  California.  Thousands  in 
your  state  already  take  it.  Your  neighbor  knows  all  about  it.  It  is  full  of 
sunshine  and  gumption,  is  edited  by  practical  farmers  who  know  whereof 
they  write.  It  has  no  ax  to  grind,  prints  no  long-winded  articles  by 
theoretical  specialists,  but  aims  to  give  in  season,  and  just  when  wanted, 
advice  and  timely  help  such  as  you,  a busy  farmer,  need.  Farm  Journal 
has  departments  for  the  stockraiser,  the  orchardist,  the  dairyman,  the  truck- 
er, the  general  farmer,  the  poultryman  and  the  women  folks,  with  many 
short  cuts,  recipes  and  hints,  many  of  which,  our  readers  often  write,  are 
worth  the  cost  of  the  paper.  Farm  Journal  is  75c  for  5 years,  sixty  numbers. 

Biggie  Orchard  Book 

We  have  just  off  the  press  Biggie  Orchard  Book,  the  greatest  fruit  book  ever 
issued  by  any  publishing  house.  Great,  because  it  is  practical,  boiled  down,  has 
everything  you  want  to  know,  and  leaves  out  a whole  lot  the  average  fruit  grower 
doesn’t  want  to  bother  with.  There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  illustra- 
tions and  twenty  pages  of  colored  plates,  showing  the  leading  varieties,  repro- 
duced by  photography,  so  that  they  are  true  to  color  and  shape.  It  has  chapters 
telling  which  are  the  best  varieties  for  your  section,  on  planting,  cultivating, 
picking,  marketing,  spraying,  etc.  In  short,  an  up-to-date,  common  sense  book. 
Bound  in  cloth.  Price,  50  cents,  by  mail. 

There  are  eight  other  Biggie  Books,  one  each  on  the  Horse,  Cow,  Poultry,  Swine,  Sheep, 
Berries,  Health  and  Pets,  all  built  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Orchard  Book.  So  popular  are 
i the  Biggie  Books  that  over  175,000  copies  have  already  been  sold. 

The  Roosevelt  Family  Calendar 

is  a high  art  calendar  for  the  year  1907,  showing  a family  group  of  President 
and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  their  six  children.  It  contains  no  advertising  matter 
whatever,  but  it  isa  beautiful  and  artistic  production,  such  as  anyone  will  be 
glad  to  hang  in  parlor,  sittingroom  or  office,  and  preserve  forever  as  a 
historic  souvenir.  Or  it  will  make  a valued,  attractive  Christmas  gift  for 
some  relative  or  friend. 

For  SI  Farm  Journal  for  5 years,  (50  issues)  and  Biggie  Orchard  Book  and  Include  the 
Roosevelt  Family  Calendar,  if  your  order  Is  received  before  Jan.  1st.  (Any  other 
of  the  Biggie  Books  may  be  substituted  for  the  Orchard  Book.)  Safe  delivery  of  Book 
and  calendar  guaranteed. 

For  SI  Farm  Journal  to  one  address  for  10  years,  or  to  two  addresses  for  5 years  each, 
provided  at  least  one  of  these  subscriptions  is  a new  one;  if  both  are  new  so  much 
the  better.  A Roosevelt  Family  Calendar  as  a free  gift  for  promptness  to  each 
subscriber  if  subscriptions  are-received  by  Jan.  let. 

For  25  cents  Farm  Journal  on  trial  two  full  years,  and  a copy  of  the  Roosevelt  Family 
Calendar.  This  offer  for  new  subscribers.  Calendar  offer  is  good  only  to  Jan.  1st. 
Send  coin  or  stamps  at  once;  your  money  back  gladly  if  not  satisfied  with  any  of 
these  offers.  Agents  wanted  on  salary. 

FARM  JOURNAL,  1020  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


the  one  where  the  fowls  and  hogs 
have  slept.  Clover  grows  poorly,  and 
the  effects  are  long  in  coming;  com- 
mercial fertilizers  are  expensive; 
stable  manure  is  scarce;  lime  is  not 
accessible  here;  cultivation  is  almost 
impossible  in  the  busy  season,  with 
hired  help  so  scarce  and  high-priced. 
Thus  we  have  come  up  against  a very 
hard  proposition. 

Now  for  the  picking.  We  began 
picking  Baldwins  October  4,  continu- 
ing constantly  until  the  10th,  when  we 
were  stopped  by  the  unusual  snow- 
storm. On  the  12th  we  began  again, 
the  apples  none  the  worse  for  the 
freeze,  but  it  turned  out  that  the 
stems  of  the  apples  were  killed,  and 
in  a few  days  they  withered  and  dried 
up,  and  the  apples  began  to  fall.  Our 
last  full  day  of  picking  was  Monday, 
October  21,  but  the  stems  of  the  ap- 
ples were  then  so  dead  that  the  apple 
would  drop  with  the  slightest  touch, 
and  only  the  greatest  care  in  setting 
the  ladders,  climbing  the  trees,  and 
touching  the  fruit  enabled  us  to  save 
the  fruit. 

There  is  a curious  difference 
among  varieties  in  their  power  to  re- 
sist such  a freeze  as  we  had  on  the 
10th  and  11th  of  October.  By  Oc- 
tober 24  all  unpicked  Baldwins, 
Greenings'  and  Roxbury  Russets  had 
dropped,  through  the  dying  of  the 
stems.  Fallawater  and  Golden  Gate 
hung  on  until  October  26,  when  they 
were  blown  off  by  the  tail-end  of  the 
great  Cuban  hurricane.  The  Ben 
Davis  is  the  only  apple  which  has 
with  stood  frost  and  hurricane,  and  is 
now  (October  29)  hanging  on  the 
trees.  This  alone  is  enough  to  justify 
the  existence  of  the  much-condemned 
Ben  Davis,  and  when  to  its  hardy 
quality  we  add  the  fact  that  next 
May  every  bushel  of  Bens  will  bring 
a solid  silver  dollar,  at  least,  I am 
not  sorry  that  I have  a goodly  num- 
ber of  these  beautiful  trees. 

I should  add,  in  giving  my  experi- 
ence, that  I sprayed  by  hand  this  sea- 
son, but  next  season  I shall  sell  my 
hand  sprayer  and  get  a gasoline  out- 
fit. This  year  I sprayed  the  entire 
orchard  twice  and  the  bearing  part  a 
third  time,  the  last  application  being 
at  oats  harvest.  I find  good  results 
from  spraying.  We  use  wooden  rakes 
to  gather  the  windfalls  into  winrows, 
and  then  sort  the  winrows.  This  idea 
came  from  Wales. 

Prices  for  windfalls  are  as  follows, 
by  the  bushel:  Golden  Gate,  $ 1 ; 

Kings,  75  cents;  Rambos  and  Bald- 
wins, 50  cents.  Hand-picked  prices 
will  be  higher. 

J.  C.  M.  JOHNSTON. 

New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

it  it  it 

The  SeptembeY  Fruit-Grower  covers 
the  field  of  horticulture  better  than 
any  other  fruit  journal  I have  seen. 
— F.  J.  Colburn,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


Bulletins  Nos.  268  and  269  of  the 
United  States -Department  of  Agricul- 
ture give  full  information  concerning 
denatured  alcohol,  what  it  is,  the  sub- 


stances from  which  it  is  made,  and 
what  it  is  used  for.  These  bulletins 
can  be  obtained  free  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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HOME  TALK 

Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby 

Address  all  Communications  to  "Home  Editor”  The  Fruit-Grower 


Confidential — To  the  Women  Folks. 

The  manager  of  the  subscription  de- 
partment tells  me  that  not  one  of  our 
women  is  trying  to  win  one  of  the 
cash  prizes  offered  for  largest  lists  of 
new  subscribers.  In  fact,  only  one 
person  of  the  feminine  gender  is 
entered  in  the  contest — that  one  is  a 
little  girl  eight  years  old,  who  stands 
a good  show  to  win  one  of  the  good 
prizes,  if  she  can  send  a few  more 
names. 

Now,  sisters,  it  would  not  be  fair 
for  me  to  tell  you  how  many  names 
are  in  the  largest  clubs  received  up 
to  this  time — but  you  would  be  sur- 
prised to  know  how  small  a list  of 
names  now  stands  to  win  the  first 
prize  of  $35  cash. 

I know  that  every  prize  in  this 
contest  can  be  won  by  some  of  our 
women  if  they  will  devote  a little  time 
to  trying  to  get  some  subscribers  for 
The  Fruit-Grower.  The  contest  closes 
December  15,  but  there  is  yet  time  to 
get  a prize-winning  list. 

The  subscription  manager  suggested 
to  me  that  perhaps  the  women  do  not 
appreciate  the  fact  that  The  Fruit- 
Grower  has  given  them  a department 
of  their  own  during  the  past  year.  I 
told  him  that  the  letters  received  by 
this  .department  show  that  this  is  not 
true.  And  yet  the  fact  remains  that 
we  are  making  no  effort  to  win  the 
cash  prizes  offered  in  the  subscrip- 
tion contest. 

Now,  I want  our  friends  to  show 
that  we  do  appreciate  this  depart- 
ment. I want  you,  my  sister,  to  read 
the  announcement  on  the  next  to  the 
last  page  of  this  issue,  and  then  re- 
solve that  you  will  get  a few  of  your 
neighbors  to  subscribe,  while  the  spe- 
cial offer  of  two  subscriptions  for  $1 
is  being  made. 

I want  you  to  do  this  for  the  sake 
of  the  women  who  read  this  depart- 
ment, to  show  your  appreciation — and 
at  the  same  time  I want  you  to  know 
that  someone  is  going  to  win  these 
cash  prizes  for  a very  few  hours’  work 
in  getting  subscriptions.  Get  out  at 
once  among  your  neighbors,  and  win 
one  of  these  prizes  Tor  your  Christmas 
money.  Send  your  list  by  December 
15,  sure. 

MRS.  MOTHERBY. 

Our  Prize-Winning  Articles. 

For  the  best  articles  on  “Kitchen 
Cabinets,”  the  prizes  this  month  go 
to  the  following: 

First  prize — Mrs.  W.  T.  Walters, 
Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 

Second  prize — Mrs.  C.  D.  Bower, 
Delphos,  Kan. 

We  were  to  have  printed  some  ar- 
ticles on  the  use  of  read-making  ma- 
chines this  month,  too,  but  no 
articles  were  submitted  in  time.  We 
shall  have  them  next  month,  if  tne 
sisters  will  furnish  them.  How  many 
use  bread-making  machines?  Are 
they  a good  thing?  If  not,  why  not? 
Tell  us  about  them,  and  the  usual 
prizes  will  be  awarded  the  best 
articles.  Send  them  at  once  for  Jan- 
uary number,  please. 

MRS.  MOTHERBY. 
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Tlie  Kitchen  Cabinet. 

The  editor  of  Home  Talk  has  asked 
us  to  describe  an  article  which  I be- 
lieve should  be  in  every  home  in  the 
land — viz.,  a kitchen  cabinet — the  ob- 
ject being  to  ascertain  the  practica- 
bility of  the  article,  and  if  found  help- 
ful to  encourage  others  to  get  one 
also. 

We  all  know  whatever  saves  steps 
saves  time  and  strength.  I know  of 
nothing  that  can  compare  with  a 
commodious  kitchen  cabinet,  in  bring- 
ing into  small  space  everything  need- 
ful in  the  preparation  of  a meal. 

I will  describe  my  cabinet,  briefly 
as  I can.  My  husband  made  me  a 
present  of  mine  several  years  ago.  and 
I could  not  keep  house  without  it 
now. 

The  top  makes  a roomy  table,  and 
on  the  back  part  are  salt  box,  lard, 
oat  meal,  bottle  bluing,  starch,  vine- 
gar and  molasses  jugs.  Above  is  shelf 
with  little  drawers,  for  tiny  things. 
On  shelf  are  lamp,  tea  and  coffee 
canisters,  soda,  baking  powder,  gin- 
ger, pepper,  spices,  in  cans  all  labeled. 
Bottles  of  flavoring  extracts,  bottle 
each  of  borax,  ammonia  and  turpen- 
tine. Below  are  flour  and  meal  bins, 
small  drawer  for  rolling  pin,  biscuit 
and  cake  cutters,  meat  hatchet,  cook 


book,  etc.  Another  for  knives,  forks 
and  spoons;  through  the  center  is  a 
division,  and  here  I keep  strings  and 
a roll  of  clean  cloths.  In  case  of 
accident  I know  where  to  find  a 
cloth  and  string. 

A bread  board  slides  under  top,  is 
out  of  the  dust  and  handy  when 
needed.  A closet  below  for  small 
sacks  of  groceries,  cake  and  pie  tins, 
mixing  pan  and  meat  board.  There 
are  also  three  deep  drawers,  one  for 
dish  towels,  etc.;  one  for  table  linen 
and  clean  cloth  for  packing  butter 
for  market;  and  one  for  kitchen  tow- 
els, cook  aprons,  ironing  sheet,  iron 
stand  and  handle  and  box  of  toilet 
soap.  This  cabinet  is  on  casters  and 
is  mouse  proof;  it  is  complete  in  it- 
self, and  no  home  should  be  without 
a kitchen  cabinet. 

“A  luxury  too  expensive  for  many 
homes,”  I hear  you  say.  Well,  maybe 
this  is  true,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  article  be  of  the  latest  design  to 
serve  the  purpose,  for  this  would  pre- 
clude the  cherished  hope  of  many  a 
housewife,  that  some  day  she  would 
get  a kitchen  cabinet. 

It  is  here  the  inventive  genius  of 
woman  comes  to  our  aid,  and  makes 
it  possible  for  almost  every  home  to 
have  an  article  that  although  it  is 
home-made  compares  favorably  with 
the  one  described,  besides  having  the 
advantage  of  being  within  the  reach 
of  all.  I have  seen  in  a farm  paper, 
with  which  all  are  familiar,  in  the 
last  three  months  three  illustrations 
of  an  article  that  in  every  way  an- 
swers the  purpose.  One  was  made 
from  a goods  box;  another  an  organ 
box,  and  another  from  pine  lumber. 
With  a little  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
husband  and  an  outlay  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1.50,  and  you  have  a cabinet. 

I hope  many  a deserving  wife  will 
from  these  suggestions  get  a present 
of  one  this  Christmas.  I know  she 
will  be  very  much  pleased. 

MRS.  W.  T.  WALTERS. 

Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 
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Tlie  Kitchen  Cabinet. 

Many  labor-saving  devices  have 
been  invented  in  the  past  fifty  years; 
especially  is  this  true  on  the  farm. 
The  farmer  nowdays  does  more  work 
in  a day  than  his  grandfathers  could 
do  in  a week.  He  has  learned  also 
that  labor  saved  anywhere  is  but  an 
opportunity  to  earn  more  and  to  add 
to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  his 
family.  Therefore  the  farm  build- 
ings are  so  arranged  that  the  feeding 
and  care  of  stock  may  be  done  with 
the  fewest  possible  steps.  The  grain 
and  hay  are  near  the  stalls,  water  is 
handy  and  gates  are  few.  Conveni- 
ence is  his  watchword  in  everything. 
Nor  is  the  wife  in  the  farmhouse  for- 
gotten in  these  labor-saving  times. 

Her  kitchen  is  built  and  arranged 
to  save  steps.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  her  kitchen  cabinet  occupies  the 
central  position,  the  one  point  from 
which  all  others  may  be  reached  most 
easily,  for  on  this  cabinet  the  work 
of  preparing  the  meals  is  done. 

In  the  cabinet  not  only  will  you 
find  the  cooking  utensils,  but  also  the 
ingredients  that  make  up  a large  part 
of  every  dish. 

The  housewife,  tired  from  doing 
the  sweeping,  dusting  and  arranging 
that  has  taken  all  the  forenoon,  finds 
she  must  bake  a pan  of  biscuits  for 
dinner.  She  brings  a little  milk  from 
the  pantry,  sits  down  on  a high  stool 
by  her  kitchen  cabinet,  where  she 
has  her  flour  and  sifter,  her  lard  can, 
salt  box  and  baking  powder  all  in  easy 
reach.  When  the  dough  is  ready,  the 
bread  board,  rolling  pin,  biscuit  cut- 
ters and  baking  pan  are  also  in  the 
cabinet,  and  in  a few  minutes  the 
pan  of  biscuits  is  ready  for  the  oven, 
and  she  has  not  risen  from  the  stool. 
It  has  been  an  actual  rest  to  sit  there 
and  make  them  up. 

In  this  way  much  of  the  work  of 
cooking  may  be  done.  Here  in  the 
cabinet  all  grouped  in  easy  reach  in 
drawers  or  pigeonholes,  on  shelves 
or  pegs,  are  almost  all  the  hundred 
and  one  articles  and  utensils  used 
daily  in  cooking. 

When  the  meal  is  ready  the  house- 
wife can  help  eat  it  with  relish,  for 
she  is  not  worn  out  with  taking  many 
steps,  but  has  been  rather  at  com- 
parative ease,  sitting  on  her  high 
stool  by  the  cabinet,  with  everything 
in  reach. 

Ease  and  convenience  to  the  house- 


502M  JJilvur  Stamp  Box  « .65 


iK*n,x  Bracelet. 

Gold  Filled.  Adjustable S-J.75 


501 M Bilver  Birth - 
month  Brooch.  Auy 
Month $ .50 


rO  ■ 

-'V'-- 


504.M  Silver  Napkin  King.  Polished.®  ,75 


5()f»M  Carmen 


old 


508M  Silver  Pen- 
cil Case. $ .50 


509M  Silver 


at  Marker  $ .50 


507M  Silver 
Pocket  Knife, 
Blade  and  File. 

#1.25 


SOLID  SILVER  NOVELTIES 

Any  of  the  above  articles  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  price.  We  guarantee  safe 
delivery  and  prepay  postage  and  expressage.  If  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason  the 
articles  do  not  satisfy  the  purchaser,  we  will  return  the  price  paid  in  full  without  argument. 
Goods  will  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  subject  to  examination  if  desired. 

THE  NEW  SHOPPING  GUIDE  OF  THE  PEACOCK  STORE  IS  READY 

It  will  be  sent  upon  request  immediately  and  without  charge  to  any  address  in  the  world.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  most 

COMPLETE  AND  AUTHENTIC 

photographic  representation  of  absolutely  reliable 

Jewelry:  Diamonds:  Silverware:  Plated  Ware:  Cut  Glass:  China  and  Leather  Goods: 

It  is  a book  of  two  hundred  pages  exhibiting  “Portraits  from  Life”  of  about  five  thousand  five 
hundred  articles,  ranging  in  price  from  twenty-five  cents  to  one  thousand  dollars,  excellently 
adapted  for  ¥ T 1 • 1 T"* 

Holiday  Presents 

Write  to-day  for  200  page  Shopping  Guide  No.  21.  It’s  free.  A postal  will  do. 

Cn  DC  Amrr  Merchants  in  Diamonds;  Importers  and  Master-  pi* ___  STATE  AND 
• U.  ILACvvIV  Craftsmen  in  Gold  and  Silver;  Stationers,  Etc.  LUlCclgO  ADAMS 
Established  in  1837 


What 
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Do 
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With  a Perfection  Oil  Heater  you  can  heat  a cold 
bed-room,  make  a sick-room  more  comfortable,  warm  a 
chilly  hallway,  heat  water  quickly,  and  do  many  things 
better  than  can  be  done  with  any  other  stove  no  matter 


what  fuel  it  burns.  The  superiority  of  the 

PERFECTION 

Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

lies  in  the  fact  that  it  generates  intense  heat  without  smoke 
or  smell.  The  oil  fount  and  the  wick  carrier  are  made  of  brass 
throughout,  which  insures  durability.  Gives  great  heat  at  small 
cost.  Fount  has  oil  indicator  and  handle.  Heater  is  light  and 
portable.  Absolutely  safe  and  simple— wick  cannot  be  turned 
too  high  or  too  low.  Ooerated  as  easily  as  a lamp.  All  parts 
easily  cleaned.  Two  finishes— nickel  and  japan.  Every  heater 
warranted.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s  write  nearest  agency  for 
descriptive  circular. 

The 


Jfayi)  Lamp 


Brass  throughout 
the  latest  improved  burner. 


buy. 


Every  lamp  warranted, 
get  it  from  your  dealer. 


can  be  used  in  any  room 
and  is  the  best  aU-round 
house  lamp  made.  Gives 
a clear,  steady  light.  Is 
the  safest  lamp  you  can 
and  nickel  plated.  Equipped  with 
Handsome — simple — satisfactory. 
Write  to  nearest  agency  if  you  cannot 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


wife  is  as  important  as  ease  and  con- 
venience to  the  husband.  In  fact,  I 
believe  that  when  the  list  of  those 
things  which  have  contributed  most 
to  the  welfare  of  man  is  made  up,  the 


kitchen  cabinet  will  be  found  towards 
the  head  of  that  list,  for  it  helps  make 
the  home  cheerful  and  happy. 

MRS.  C.  D.  BOWER. 
Delphos,  Kan. 


THE  F R U IT-G  ROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


Our  Most  Precious  Holiday. 

Christmas  is  our  most  precious  hol- 
iday. There  is  no  other  one  day  in  all 
the  year  when  it  is  so  easy  and  nat- 
ural to  feel  unselfish  love  toward  all 
mankind.  And  if  we  can  only  feel  it 
for  one  day,  who  shall  say  that  is  not 
better  than  never  to  feel  it  at  all? 

Of  late  years,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  bring  into  this  beautiful 
holiday  a spirit  of  display  that  should 
be  most  emphatically  discouraged. 
Just  how  to  do  this  is  really  a very 
serious  question.  There  are  many  who 
have  become  so  disgusted  by  it,  that 
they  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  are  striving  to  blot  this  day  of 
all  days  from  their  calendar.  That  is 
neither  sensible,  right  nor  helpful,  nor 
will  it  ever  prove  more  than  tempor- 
arily effective,  for  Christmas  is  the 
one  holiday  that  will  always  live  ami 
always  be  celebrated  in  some  way. 
And  it  is  doubtful  if  the  custom  of 
gift  giving  will  ever  be  abolished. 
Should  it  be?  It  typifies  the  most 
wonderful  gift  ever  bestowed  upon 
mankind,  and  has,  therefore,  an  ideal 
mission  to  perform.  The  trouble  .'s 
that  the  gift,  itself,  has  become  all 
important,  and  its  mission  is  for- 
gotten. 

What  thinking  people  should  do  is 
to  give  this  matter  careful  considera- 
tion, compare  ideas,  arouse  a vigor- 
ous public  sentiment  and  work  to- 
gether with  a view  to  devising  some 
method  by  which  the  blessed  Christ- 
mas spirit  may  be  protected  from  the 
murderous  onslaughts  of  the  miser- 
able spirit  born  of  commercialism, 
which  now  dominates. 

When  you  decide  against  gift-giving 
simply  because  you  cannot  emulate 
your  more  wealthy  neighbor;  when 
you  take  an  ocean  voyage  in  order  to 
avoid  what  have  become  the  onerous 
duties  of  the  holiday  season;  when 
you  declare  that  Christmas  means 
nothing  to  you;  when,  for  any  reason 
whatsoever,  the  approach  of  Christ’s 
birthday  brings  you  any  emotion  that 
is  not  joy  and  peace  and  good  will 
to  all  men — then  you  may  know  that 
you  are  doing  homage  to  the  wrong 
spirit.  Christ  is  forgotten,  and  com- 
mercialism reigns.  Why  not  begin, 
this  very  year,  to  turn  your  thoughts 
in  the  right  direction?  Why  not  strive 
to  let  right-thinking  become  embodied 
in  right-acting,  and  so  become  a 
radiating  center  of  influence  for  good? 
Tour  help  is  needed.  Tour  help  is 
needed  now. 

But  bear  this  in  mind:  To  reach 

any  degree  of  success,  the  money- 
thought  must  be  entirely  eliminated. 
Do  not  enter  the  fight  because  it 
promises  a less  expensive  Christmas 
celebration,  or  for  any  other  reason 
except  an  earnest  desire  that  nothing 
shall  interfere  with  the  ministrations 
of  the  true  Christmas  spirit. 

RUTH  MOTHERBT. 

Christinas  Toys. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
American  people  buy  annually  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  toys,  and  yet,  familiar 
as  we  all  are  with  the  dolls,  dishes, 
Noah’s  arks,  hobby-horses,  and  rail- 
way trains,  which  fill  the  toy-counters 
at  Christmas  time,  we  seldom  stop  to 
think  where  these  toys  have  their 
origin  or  how  far  they  travel  before 
they  reach  their  destination  on  the 
Christmas  tree  or  in  the  Christmas 
stocking. 

It  was  not  very  long  ago  that  prac- 
tically all  the  toys  that  reached  the 
American  market  were  imported, 
mainly  from  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land. Nearly  all  of  these  toys  were 
hand-made,  being  carved  or  molded 
with  infinite  patience  by  peasants  in 
their  homes.  Sometimes  the  toy-mak- 
ers were  farmers  as  well,  cultivating 
a small  piece  of  land,  and  filling  in 
the  evenings  and  winter  months  with 
toy-making,  at  which  each  member 
of  the  family  worked.  These  peasant 
families  lived  frugally  and  were  con- 
tent with  very  small  wages,  disposing 
of  their  products  to  the  dealers  of  the 
large  cities,  to  whom  they  carried 
them  once  a year. 

This  method  of  toy-making  is  still 
carried  on,  and  hundreds  of  peasant 
families  spend  their  entire  time  carv- 
ing the  animals  of  a Noah’s  ark,  or 
fashioning  the  quaint  shops,  schools, 
and  houses,  which  reproduce  in  min- 
iature the  humbler  side  of  life  in  their 
own  country. 

There  are  also,  in  the  larger  cities 
and  towns  of  these  countries,  factories 
in  which  the  more  elaborate  mechan- 
ical toys  are  made  in  large  numbers. 
Skilled  workmen  are  employed  in 
these,  and  mechanical  and  electrical 
.devices  of  all  sorts  are  used,  that  the 
toys  may  be  perfect  working  models. 


Complete  railways,  boats,  automobiles 
and  tiny  cuckoo  clocks,  all  of  which 
really  “go,”  are  made  with  an  exact- 
ness of  detail  which  is  as  satisfactory 
to  their  future  owners  as  it  is  re- 
markable in  its  imitation  of  the  full- 
sized  mechanical  device  from  which  it 
is  modeled. 

Within  recent  years  America  has 
become  a formidable  rival  of  these 
older  countries  in  the  manufacture  of 
certain  lines  of  toys.  There  is  little 
likelihood  that  hand-made  toys  will 
ever  be  produced  here  in  any  quantity, 
but  machine-made  toys  are  even  now 
being  put  out  in  an  enormous  quan- 
tity. In  the  manufacture  of  tin  toys 
America  now  takes  the  lead,  while  the 
chief  pewter  toy  establishment  of  the 
world  is  located  in  New  Tork  City. 

A toy  factory  before  Christmas  time 
is  a noisy,  busy  place.  In  itself  it  has 
none  of  the  charm  which  we  usually 
associate  with  toy-land.  On  the  other 
hand  it  resembles  any  other  large 
manufacuring  plant  in  which  huge 
machines  are  whirring  and  plunging, 
and  is  distinguished  from  them  only 
by  the  tooting  of  horns,  which  is  done 
in  no  spirit  of  merrymaking,  but  as  a 
practical  test  of  one  of  its  products; 
and  by  the  piles  of  finished  elephants, 
soldier-boys,  and  toy  kitchens,  which 
show  the  character  of  the  place.  Some 
idea  of  the  number  of  toys  which  one 
of  these  factories  can  turn  out  in  a 
season,  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  one  machine  can  cut  out  two 
hundred  tin  soldiers  per  minute. 

The  pewter-toy  factory  referred  to 
is  located  in  the  congested  district  of 
lower  East  Side  of  New  Tork.  This 
factory  was  first  established  by  an 
Italian  named  Pia,  who  had  learned 
the  trade  in  Switzerland.  It  was  start- 
ed upon  a very  small  scale,  but  Amer- 
ican machinery  was  installed  and  the 
business  increased,  until  at  the  present 
time  $150,000  of  pewter  toys  are  turn- 
ed out  annually.  This  class  of  toys 
include  the  doll  swings,  tiny  baby  car- 
riages, upholstered  furniture  in  sets, 
and  casters,  which  have  delighted 
childhood  from  time  immemorial.  Tt 
seems  strange  that  this  class  of  toys 
still  has  so  large  a sale,  coming  in 
competition  with  the  modern  toys  of 
all  sorts  which  are  now  made,  but 
that  they  still  exert  their  fascination 
is  evidenced  by  the  output  of  this  one 
shop.  The  pewter  is  first  cast  in 
brass  or  steel  molds,  after  which  it  is 
sent  to  the  stamping  machine,  where 
with  one  stroke  it  is  given  its  finished 
form.  For  instance  a rocking  chair 
which  comes  from  the  mould  in  a flat 
piece  of  cut-out  metal,  after  receiving 
one  stroke  from  the  stamping  ma- 
chine is  an  upholstered  rocker,  ready 
to  be  placed  in  the  doll  house.  Sofas 
are  made  in  the  same  way,  and  so 
are  the  antiquated  little  casters, 
though  the  glass  bottles  of  the  latter 
are  made  separately  and  added.  As 
much  care  and  thought  are  spent  up- 
on the  modeling  of  a machine  which 
shall  add  an  upholstered  seat  to  a 
pewter  chair  or  sofa  as  is  spent  upon 
the  models  for  machines  which  per- 
form work  of  the  most  serious  nature, 
for  in  spite  of  the  low  price  at  which 
these  small  toys  are  sold,  they  yield 
a good  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 

Buyers  for  the  large  toy-importing 
houses  of  this  country  usually  start 
for  Europe  early  in  February,  where 
they  inspect  the  samples  and  stocks 
of  the  foreign  dealers.  Shipments  are 
made  later,  but  samples  are  secured 
for  the  use  of  their  salesmen,  who 
start  out  in  April,  to  secure  orders 
throughout  the  country.  While  the 
majority  of  people  are  planning  for 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  and  sum- 
mer outings,  the  toy  dealers  are  ship- 
ping Christmas  orders,  and  when  Sep- 
tember arrives  there  is  a general  rush 
in  factories,  shipping  and  stock  rooms. 
By  October  the  factories  are  running 
night  and  day  to  supply  delayed  or- 
ders. And  all  this  before  the  Christ- 
mas buyer  has  so  much  as  begun  to 
think  of  toys. 

But  although  so  much  that  is  con- 
nected with  the  making  and  selling  of 
toys  is  strictly  modern,  toys  them- 
selves are  as  old  as  childhood,  and  it 
is  altogether  probable  that  the  first 
toys  were  dolls.  Collections  of  dolls 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  leading 
museums,  and  some  of  these  show 
plainly  the  antiquity  of  the  doll.  The 
oldest  doll  in  existence,  so  far  as 
known,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  the  Egyptian  doll, 
made  from  a flat  piece  of  wood,  carv- 
ed to  resemble  the  features  and  dress 
of  a child.  It  is  not  a thing  of  beauty, 
but  it  is  curious  and  interesting. 

Following  the  amount  of  attention 
which  is  at  present  time  given  to 
childhood  in  general,  comes  a wide- 
spread interest  in  their  toys  and 


The  Great  Majestic  Malleable  and  Charcoal  Iron  Range 


J Thousands  sold  every  year  to  the  best  citizens  of  the  country.  0 

Hundreds  of  the  best  hardware  and  stove  dealers  sell  the  Majestic  Range  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  range  made.  WHY  ? • 

It  is  the  only  genuine  Malleable  and  Charcoal  Iron  Range  manufactured. 
Charcoal  Iron  costs  twice  as  much  as  Steel.  Malleable  Iron  costs  nearly  three  ° 
" times  as  much  as  Cast  Iron. 

The  Great  Majestic  Range  bakes,  boils,  fries,  stews,  and  roasts  all  good  things  to  eat, 

J so  perfectly,  and  is  so  easy  to  manage,  burns  such  a small  amout  of  fuel,  heats  water  so  0 
quickly,  and  is  so  easy  to  keep  clean,  and  looks  so  beautiful  in  the  kitchen,  that  good 
” housekeepers  will  not  have  anything  else.  It  is  no  trouble  to  set  up,  no  dampers  to  get  out 
of  fix,  in  fact,  everyone  who  has  the  Great  Majestic  Range  is  "PERFECTLY  SATISFIED." 

° On  account  of  their  superior  material  and  workmanship  the  Great  Majestic  Malle-  « 

„ able  and  Charcoal  Iron  Ranges  cost  a little  more  money  at  first,  but  are  the  cheapest  in 
the  long  run,  on  account  of  their  lasting  quality. 

j Call  on  your  dealer  and  ask  to  see  a Great  Majestic  Range.  If  he  can-  0 

not  show  you  one,  write  to  us  for  our  book  “Range  Comparison”  that 
„ will  show  you  the  difference  between  the  Great  Majestic  and  others.  o 

MAJESTIC  MANUFACTURING  CO.  2017  Morgan  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Two  Ways  of 
Sausage  Making 


The  right  way  is  to  use  a 
machine  that  cuts.  That’s 
the  Enterprise  way. 
Easy  running  and  thor- 
ough, even  cutting, 
just  as  coarse  or  as 
fine  as  you  want  it. 

That  means  good 
sausage. 

The  wrong 
way  is  with  a 
machine  that 
grinds  and 
crushes  instead  of 
cutting.  That 
means  hard,  slow 
work,  and  stringy, 
uneven  sausage. 

Make  your  sausage 
the  right  way 
•with  the 
Enterprise 
Meat  and 
Food 
Chop- 
per. 


).  10 
$3.00 


D^TINNED®) 


After 
sausage 
season, 
the  chopper 
will  be  useful 
every  day  in  the 
year  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  other  food. 

Nothing  can  get 
by  the  four-bladed, 
revolving  knife 
and  pass  through 
the  perforated 
plate  of  an  Enter- 
prise Chopper 
without  being 
actually  cut — the 
cutting  action  is 
as  positive  as  a pair 
of  shears. 

Sold  by  dealers 
in  hardware  and 
housefurnishings. 


ENTERPRISE 


MEAT  AND 
FOOD  CHOPPER 

Be  sure  the  name  “Enterprise”  is  on  the  machine  you  buy. 

Write  for  the  ^ Enterprising  Housekeeper a book  of  200  choice  recipes.  Tells  you  dif- 
ferent ways  to  lighten  labor  with  the  Enterprise  Food  Choppers,  .sausage  Stuners  and 
other  kitchen  conveniences.  Sent  free. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA..  227  DAUPHIN  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


amusements.  In  Paris,  not  long  ago, 
there  was  held  a toy  exhibition,  the 
toys  shown  having  belonged,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  to  members  of  the 
royal  household  during  their  child- 
hood. These  toys  were  made  from  the 
most  elaborate  material  and  were  of 
exquisite  workmanship. 

The  toys  of  Queen  Victoria,  which 
have  been  viewed  by  many  American 
tourists,  are  much  less  elaborate  than 
these  toys  of  the  French  nobility. 
Queen  Carmen  Silva  has  a special 
fondness  for  dolls,  and  her  collection 
of  these  toys  numbers  two  thousand. 


The  “Best” 

The  World’s  Best  Light 

Sold  in  every  civilized  coun- 
try on  earth.  Costs  less  than 
kerosene,  gives  six  times 
more  light  than  electricity. 

A Pure  White  Steady  Light 

Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas. 
No  wick,  no  odor,  no  smoke. 
Absolutely  safe.  For  indoor 
and  outdoor  use. 

Agents  Wanted, 

Exclusive  territory,  liberal 
commissions.  Catalog  free. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

Owners  of  Original  Patents. 

277 1 5th  St.  CANTON.  OHIO. 


Canning  Business,  Free 

INFORMATION 

MODERN  CANNER  CO.,  Bridgeport,  Ala. 

NEW  STEEL  RANGE 

$8-75  buys  this  BIG,  HANDSOME 
NEW  1907  MODEL,  FULL  SIZE, 
SIX- HOLE,  SQUARE  STEEL 
RANGE.  (With  reservoir  and 
closet,  as  illustrated,  a trifle  extra.) 
For  full  description  of  this  wonder- 
ful steel  range  bargain,  write  for 
our  FREE  Stove  Catalogue. 

In  our  own,  the  largest 
stove  foundry  in  the  world,  in 
, Newark,  Ohio,  we  make  every 
variety  of  the  highest  grade 
stoves  and  ranges,  ana  sell 
them  direct  to  the  user  at 
about  one-half  the  lowest 
prices  asked  by  others.  Every 
stove  covered  by  our  bind- 
ing guarantee,  guaranteed  to 
reach  you  safely,  free  from 
break  or  damage,  guarantee 
the  freight  charges  to  be  very  small,  every  stove  offered 
on  thirty  days’  free  trial,  and  we  agree  to  always  fur- 
nish any  repairs  in  the  years  to  come.  We  can  fill  your 
order  for  any  size  or  style  stove  the  day  we  get  it.  so  you 
will  have  your  stove  in  just  a few  days  after  you  order  it. 
PRICES  HAVE  JUST  NOW  BEEN  GREATLY  REDUCED, 
as  shown  by  our  latest  FREE  Stove  Catalogue.  Our 
Acme  Triumph,  Acme  Renown  and  Acme  Regal  Steel 
Ranges  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  price;  marvelously 
low  prices  on  our  entire  line  of  stoves,  including  Oak 
heating  stoves,  beautiful  base  burners — about  one-half 
regular  retail  prices.  We  have  new  stove  offers  that 
will  please  and  surprise  you.  Write  us  a letter  or  a 
postal  card  and  simply  say.  “Send  me  your  Free  Stovo 
Catalogue.”  mention  this  paper,  and  by  return  mail 
you  will  receive  postpaid,  our  very  latest  Special  Stove 
Book,  with  large  pictures  and  complete  descriptions  of 
our  entire  line  of  stoves,  all  the  wonderful  low  prices, 
the  greatest  stove  offer  you  ever  received.  Our  FREE 
Profit  Sharing  Plan  is  also  explained.  Don’t  buy  a 
stove  at  home  or  elsewhere  until  you  get  this  new  Stove 
Catalogue  and  all  our  new  offers.  Write  today.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO. 


Monthly  Page 
Twenty-two 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI  ^c2&ber?mB« 


CASH  DOWN.  LET  110  show  you 
Balance  on  easy  b°w  easily  you  can 

installment  plan.  P'ace  a W*  ^ada 
y 25 -year  guaranteed 
Cornish  Plano  or  Organ  In  your  home.  Sit  down  and 
send  today  for 

1.  The  wonderful  Cornish  Allium  of  Miniatured,  describing 
shoiredt  of  fifty  ntylc*  of  Cornish  liidf nnm-nlH  ranging  in  price 
from  the  leant  expeipme  to  the  finest  ever  built. 

2.  The  nnmed  and  addreNH®*  of  5,000  registered  purchasers. 
8.  Our  plan  to  give  you  n two  years* 

musical  education  absolutely  free. 

All  these  aids  are  free.  We 
will  send  them  to  you  all  charges 
paid, and  when  you  have  selected 
the  instrument  you  wish,  we 
will  send  It  to  you,  freight  pre- 
paid, on 

30  Days’ Free  Trial 

that  you  may  compare  It  In 
your  own  home  with  other 
high  class  makes  and  prove 
for  yourself  that  Cornish 
Instruments  are  the  most 
satisfactory  Instruments  you 
can  buy  at  any  price.  See 
for  yourself  the  beautiful 
and  artistic  cases  and  test 
the  wonderful  Cornish  tone, 
the  most  exquisite  that 
ever  delighted  your  ear. 
Then  If  you  are  not  fully 
satisfied  with  the  Instru- 
ment after  a month’s  trial 
CORONA.  in  your  own  home,  return 

Cash  Down,  it  at  our  expense.  Even 
Balance  on  M after  a year’s  use  the  in- 
install  strument  is  not  satisfactory, 

,‘ntnlan  ’ we  w111  refund  y°ur  money 
mem  plan.  wjth  six  per  cent  Interest  In 
giving  you  One  Year’s  Free  Trial. 


addition, 


LATEST  STYLE  UPRIGHT 
CONCERT  GRAND. 


Two  Years’  Credit  If  Needed 


1907  MODELS  NOW  READY 


Cornish  Pianos  and  Organs  are  famous  for  their 
durability.  When  you  purchase  a Cornish  In- 
strument, you 
buy  for  a lifetime. 

Only  the  finest 
material  that  money 
can  buy  Is  used  In 
Cornish  Instruments 
and  only  the  most 
skilled  workmen  are 
employed.  They  are 
sold  to  you  direct 
from  the  factory  at 
less  than  half  what 
agents  and  dealers 
charge.  You  save 
all  the  agents’  profit 
and  pay  at  your  own 
convenience,  taking 
two  years’  credit  If 
needed.  Do  not 
think  of  buying 
a Piano  or  an  Organ 
without  sending  for 
t li  e Fr e e C o mis  h 
Aids.  Sit  down  and  write 
for  them  today. 


CHAPEL  ORGAN.  FOR  HOME, 
CHURCH  OR  HALL. 

Per  Month 


only  on  our  easy 
installment  plan 


(ORNISH  (0.  Washington,  N.  J. 


Our 


GRADE  HAIR  SWITCHES 

FIRST  QUALITY  HUMAN  HAIR,  nonebotUr, 
(ordinary  color*)  ut  the  following  price* 
by  mull  postpaid: 

2oz.  20  inches,  $0*90  I 3oz.  24  inches,  $2.25 
2oz.  22  inches,  1.25  oz.  26  inches,  3.25 
2)4  oz.  22  inches,  1 .40  I 4 oz.  28  inches,  4*50 
Gr  .ys,  B onds,  etc.,  54  to  H more. 

Send  sample  for  estimate. 

Send  sample  of  hair,  we  will  match 
perfectly.  Remit  by  post  office  or 
express  money  Older,  bank  draft  or 
registered  mail.  Money  refunded  if 
desired.  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Switches,  WIGS.  Hangs,  Pompadours, 
Waves,  etc.,  FREE. 

Roberts  Specialty  Co., 

114  Dearborn  Street.  - - CHICAGO. 
TIIE  OLD  RELIABLE  IIAIIt  GOODS  HOUSE, 
faultless  fitting  WIGS  and  TOUPEES  have 
been  the  standard  for  many  years. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
or  money  rofunded. 

Writ®  for  book  lot  on  heating  homes. 

RorheNter  Radiator  Co., 

J Kurna*®  Nt.,  Rochester,  N Y. 


Price  from 
$2 . 00  to 
$12.00 

For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  gas. 


WESCO  RURAL  TELEPHONES 


Secret  Calling,  Long  Distance, 
Sure  Ringing.  Lightning  Proof, 
Very  Powerful. 

Our  Bulletin  No.  15 
tells  how  to  build  lines,  what 
you  need  and  what  It  ought  to 
oost.  Write  for  it.  It's  Free. 
THE  WESCO  SUPPLY  CO. 

Ft.  Worth,  Texas  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FREE  TELEPHONE. 

Hand-book,  telling  how  to  build, 
and  cost  of  rural  lines,  on  request. 

BITE  PHONES  OF  THE  MAKER, 
save  middlemen's  profits  and  get 
t'  rtory'N  lronol«tl  guarantee. 
Independent  of  the  trust.  MAKERS 
OF  RELIABLE  APPARATUS. 
CENTRAL  TELEPHONE  & ELECTRIC  CO.. 
Address  Rural  Desk  17  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


They  are  dressed  in  every  conceivable 
costume,  and  for  this  reason  are  of 
quite  as  much  interest  to  grown  peo- 
ple as  to  children. 

One  of  the  novel  exhibits  at  the 
World’s  Fair  in  St.  Louis,  was  the 
collection  of  dolls  shown  by  the  Good 
Templars.  These  dolls  were  sent  by 
members  of  this  order,  from  all  over 
the  world.  Each  doll  wore  the  typi- 
cal costume  of  the  country  from  which 
it  was  sent  and  also  the  insignia  of 
the  Order  of  Good  Templars.  There 
were  seventy  dolls  in  the  collection,  all 
the  way  from  Alaska  to  Persia  and 
India.  This  exhibit  was  a center  of 
interest  to  mothers  as  well  as  to  the 
small  girls  who  visited  the  fair. 

When  there  are  toys  that  are  sold 
as  cheaply  as  some  of  them  are  today, 
there  are  few  children,  even  among 
those  least  favored  in  circumstances, 
who  do  not  receive  some  plaything  at 
Christmas  time;  but  the  children  of 
the  wealthiest  parents  might  be  for- 
given for  envying  the  little  mill  girls 
whom  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  and 
Mrs.  George  Gould  remember  with 
gifts  at  the  holiday  season.  On  one 
occasion  these  gifts  consisted  of  doll 
houses  which  were  made  to  order. 
Each  house  could  be  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity and  was  furnished  with  tiny 
incandescent  bulbs  throughout.  The 
houses  were  also  furnished  with  mod- 
ern plumbing  outfits,  nickel  plated; 
with  porcelain  tubs  and  hardwood 
floors.  There  were  real  Persian  rugs 
on  the  floors,  and  in  the  bedrooms 
genuine  brass  beds.  The  dining  rooms 
were  fitted  out  with  beautiful  china, 
cut  glass,  and  table  cloths  and  nap- 
kins of  imported  damask.  In  each 
kitchen  was  a miniature  gas  stove 
which  would  really  cook,  while  a tiny 
typewriter  added  the  finishing  touch 
to  these  wonderfully  equipped  houses. 
A toy  stable  accompanied  each  house, 
and  the  stables  each  contained  a horse 
and  carriage  and  a doll  automobile 
that  would  really  go. 

These  elaborate  houses  with  their 
beautiful  equipments  undoubtedly 
taught  their  small  owners  many  useful 
lessons,  and  fired  their  ambition  to 
become  owners  of  homes  that  should 
at  least  be  neat  and  attractive. 

In  no  line  of  manufacture  is  there 
greater  diversity  of  styles  and  of 
prices  than  in  the  making  of  toys, 
and  the  number  of  toys  is  increased 
each  year.  In  France  alone  it  is  esti- 
mated that  five  million  dolls  are  made 
annually.  Other  toys  are  manufac- 
tured in  proportion,  and  certainly 
there  never  was  a time  when  more 
care  and  thought  were  given  to  chil- 
dren’s playthings. 

FLORENCE  RAYMOND. 

It 

The  Christmas  Dinner. 

That  the  Christmas  dinner  should 
be  a “feast  of  good  things”  goes  with- 
out saying,  but  where  circumstances 
and  environment  differ  so  widely 
among  housewives,  it  is  difficult  to 
give  a menu  which  is  practical  for  all 
readers.  In  this  article,  therefore,  I 
shall  simply  give  the  outline  of  an 
average  bill-of-fare  for  the  day,  and 
then  devote  the  greafer  part  of  my 
space  to  the  novel  features  of  decora- 
tion, gift-making  and  games,  which 
accompany  the  dinner  proper. 

Raw  Oysters  served  with  Sliced  Lemon 
Cream  of  Celery  Soup 
Olives 

Roast  Turkey  garnished  with 
Rried  Oysters 

Mashed  Potatoes  Cranberry  Sauce 

Salad 

Christmas  Plum  Pudding 
Mince  Pie  Pumpkin  Pie 

Fruit  and  Nuts 
Coffee 

There  are  many  ways  of  making 
the  table  look  “Christmassy.”  One  of 
these  is  to  select  a tiny  tree  of  good 
proportions  and  place  it  in  the  center 
of  the  table,  decorating  it  with  bright- 
ly-wrapped parcels  of  diminutive  size. 
There  should  be  one  parcel  for  each 
guest  at  the  table,  and  a holly-red 
ribbon  should  lead  from  the  parcel  to 
the  plate  of  the  one  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  The  parcels  should  be  dis- 
tributed when  the  dessert  is  served. 
If  there  are  many  guests,  it  is  a good 
plan  to  have  these  gifts  very  inexpen- 
sive, and  more  in  the  nature  of  a joke 
which  shall  give  piquancy  to  the  des- 
sert, than  of  a more  pretentious  na- 
ture. Of  course  this  is  a matter  of 
individual  choice. 

Another  novel  feature  is  a Christ- 
mas pie,  which  is  brought  in  with  the 
dessert  and  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  table,  in  lieu  of  the  Christmas 
tree.  The  pie  is  made  by  placing  saw 
dust  in  a large  round  dish  or  milk 
pan  and  burying  the  required  number 
of  small  gifts  in  it.  A ribbon  should 
be  tied  to  each  so  that  it  cannot  slip 
off  easily — in  fact,  so  that  the  gift  can 


be  pulled  out  by  it.  The  cover  of  the’ 
pie  is  made  from  manila  paper,  very 
slightly  oiled  in  spots  here  and  there, 
and  with  a bit  of  flour  brushed  over 
these  spots,  to  simulate  a pie  crust. 
Opening  should  be  made,  as  one 
would  make  fancy  openings  in  a crust, 
and  the  number  should  correspond 
with  the  number  of  gifts,  so  that  a 
ribbon  may  be  pulled  through  each 
before  the  edge  of  the  crust  is  fasten- 
ed to  the  dish.  Pleat  the  edges  a little 
so  that  the  pie  may  not  be  too  flat 
over  the  top.  Of  course  each  guest  is 
to  draw  out  a parcel,  and  this  may 
be  done  lottery  fashion,  taking  them 
as  they  come,  or  a name  may  be  at- 
tached to  each  ribbon. 

A rather  noisy,  but  a jolly  game  to 
follow  the  dinner,  is  called  “Christ- 
mas on  the  Farm.”  It  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  old  game  of  Stage  Coach, 
but  is  much  more  fun  to  play,  and  the 
oldest  as  well  as  the  youngest  will 
enjoy  it. 

The  guests  are  seated  in  a circle, 
while  the  story-teller  stands  in  the 
center.  Each  guest  is  named  after 
some  animal  upon  the  farm,  the  horse, 
dog,  cow,  sheep,  pig,  cat,  ducks,  geese, 
hen,  rooster,  etc.  After  all  are  named, 
they  all  place  their  hands  upon  their 
knees. 

The  story-teller  begins  a tale  about 
the  farm  at  Christmas-time,  and  as 
he  mentions  the  different  animals  up- 
on the  farm,  each  one  in  turn,  when 
mentioned,  must  make  a noise  like 
the  animal  he  represents.  No  person 
is  to  be  named  “ox,”  but  when  the  ox 
is  mentioned  in  the  story,  all  quickly 
put  their  hands  behind  them,  and 
keep  them  there  till  another  animal 
is  mentioned,  when  they  must  place 
them  upon  their  knees  again.  The 
story-teller  must  try  to  catch  the  hand 
of  some  one  in  the  circle,  and  if  he 
succeeds,  that  one  must  take  his 
place.  When  “all  the  animals  of  the 
farm”  are  mentioned,  all  must  make 
their  respective  noise  at  once.  Of 
course  this  game  can  be  overdone,  but 
if  nicely  carried  out,  it  will  be  found 
a very  acceptable  diversion  to  follow 
a hearty  dinner. 

If  this  game  has  raised  the  spirits 
of  the  younger  portion  of  the  assembly 
somewhat  too  high,  a good  “quietus” 
may  be  found  in  another  game,  which 
must  be  prepared  beforehand.  Pass 
to  each  guest  an  envelope  in  which  a 
Christmas  card  has  been  cut  up  in 
puzzle  fashion,  and  let  them  re-ar- 
range  “the  card.  The  one  who  first 
succeeds  in  putting  his  card  together 
should  receive  an  inexpensive  gift, 
such  as  a Madonna  head,  framed  in 
a very  simple  mount. 

MINA  LAWRENCE. 

it 

To  restore  oilcloth,  melt  half  an 
ounce  of  beeswax  in  a saucer  of  tur- 
pentine; rub  it  over  the  oilcloth  while 
warm,  then  use  a dry  cloth  and  rub 
until  it  is  dry  and  polished.  If  this 
is  applied  when  the  oilcloth  first  be- 
gins to  show  signs  of  wear,  and  is  re- 
peated occasionally,  it  will  last  twice 
as  long  as  it  otherwise  would.  I al- 
ways use  milk  and  water  when  wash- 
ing my  oilcloth,  and  if  it  is  placed 
where  it  gets  much  hard  year,  I var- 
nish it  once  or  twice  a year,-  in  addi- 
tion to  using  the  beeswax  and  turpen- 
tine.— J.  A.  H.,  Morris,  Minn. 


BABY’S  TORTURING  HUMOR. 


Ears  ^Looked  as  if  They  Would  Drop 
Off — Face  Mass  of  Sores — Cured  by 
Cuticura  in  Two  Weeks  for  75c. 

“I  feel  it  my  duty  to  parents  of 
other  poor  suffering  babies  to  tell  you 
what  Cuticura  has  done  for  my  little 
daughter.  She  broke  out  all  over  her 
body  with  a humor,  and  we  used 
everything  recommended,  but  without 
results.  I called  in  three  doctors, 
they  all  claimed  they  could  help  her, 
but  she  continued  to  grow  worse.  Her 
body  was  a mass  of  sores,  and  her 
little  face  was  being  eaten  away;  her 
ears  looked  as  if  they  would  drop  off. 
Neighbors  advised  me  to  get  Cuticura 
Soap  and  Ointment,  and  before  I had 
used  half  of  the  cake  of  Soap  and  box 
of  Ointment  the  sores  had  all  healed, 
and  my  little  one’s  face  and  body  were 
as  clear  as  a new-born  babe’s.  I 
would  not  be  without  it  again  if.it 
cost  five  dollars,  instead  of  seventy- 
five  cents.  Mrs.  George  J.  Steese,  701 
Coburn  St.,  Akron,  Ohio.” 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  FACE 

by  a massage  treatment  with  a 
VOLT  AMP  ELECTRIC  BATTERY. 

Stimulate  the  circulation  and  In- 
sure yourself  a perfect  SKIN  and 
perfect  HEALTH.  Even  long-stand- 
ing ills  rapidly *yield  to  the  quicken- 
ing influence  of  vibration  afforded 
by  the 

VOLTAMP  ELECTRIC  BATTERY 
Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 

FREE  for  a post  card,  our  booklet, 
“Faradic  Hints,”  which  gives  all 
particulars  of  its  many  uses.  Noth- 
ing so  relieves  the  many  ills  the  body 
Is  heir  to  as  electric  vibration  prop- 
erly applied.  It  starts  the  torpid 
liver  working  naturally — spurs  the 
kidneys  and  revitalises  the  whole 
system.  Dept.  Z. 

.VOLTAMP  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO., 
' Baltimore,  Md. 


Sell  Me  a Song  - 1 will  pay  M000.00 

F0RG00D0LD 

\HEART  SONGS 


ORITE  MHODIES 

rsski  PftcGTu tlj  CtvcJtfJUs" 


THIS  OFFER  IS  FREE  FOR  ALL 
I am  compiling'  a National  Heart  Song  Book,  and 
want  the  people  of  America  to  help  me  select  the 
best  songs  for  this  magnificent  collection.  You  can 
recall  a song  that  has  inspired  you,  a song  that  still 
Ungers  and  endures.  I want  that  song.  Strike  the 
“mystic  chord  of  memory,”  and  see  what  a flood  of 
now  half-forgotten  songs  will  be  started  along  the 
tide  of  recollection. 

I want  ten  classes  or  kinds  of  songs,  and  forty- 
nine.  songs  in  each  class.  The  ten  classes  are: — 
Patriotic  and  War  Songs;  Sea  Songs  and  Chanteys; 
Lullabies  and  Child  Songs;  Dancing  Songs,  Lilts 
and  Jigs;  Plantation  Songs  and  Negro  Melodies; 
Hymns  and  Revival  Songs;  Love  Songs  of  all  Races; 
Selections  from  Operas  and  Operettas;  Concert  Hall 
Songs  and  BaUads;  and  College,  School  and  Frater- 
nitv  Songs. 

For  the  best  song  in  each  of  the  above  ten  classes, 
I wiU  pay  $25.00;  for  the  second,  $15.00;  the  third, 
$10.00;  the  fourth,  $5.00,  and  for  the  next  best  forty- 
five  songs  in  each  class  I wiU  pay  $1.00  each.  Sub- 
scribing for  the  National  is  not  a condition. 

Heart  value  counts;  in  case  of  a tie,  the  awards 
wiU  be  divided  equally.  We  cannot  be  responsible 
for  contributions;  stamps  should  be  enclosed  for  re- 
turn postage. 

Those  who  endorse  The  Happy  Habit  should  read 
the  National  Magazine — it’s  optimistic,  with  bright, 
sparkling  stories. 

10c.  per  copy.  3 mos.  trial,  25c.  $1.00  per  year. 

Use  this  coupon  in  sending  your  subscription,  but  subscribing 
is  not  demanded  of  song  contributors. 

Joe  Chapple,  Editor 

National  Magazine,  Boston,  Mass.,  H B 19 

Dear  Sir:  For herewith,  please  send  the 

National  Magazine  to  me  for  months. 


Name 

Street 


Town 


State.. 


TO  SAVE  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 


How  to  Get  a Valuable  Cook  Book  Free — 
Shows  Hundreds  of  Ways  to  Save 
Time,  Labor  and  Food. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by-  which 
every  lady  reader  of  this  paper  can  secure 
a valuable  cook  book,  ’’The  Enterprising 
Housekeeper,”  simply  by  sending  her  name 
and  address  to  the  Enterprise  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  227  Dauphin  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
asking  that  it  be  sent  to  her.  This  book 
gives  over  200  recipes  for  delicious  and 
economical  dishes  that  will  be  appreciated 
at  any  table. 

Labor  In  the  kitchen  Is  made  lighter  by 
the  use  of  the  Enterprise  Meat  and  Food 
Choppers  and  other  well-known  Enterprise 
machines.  No  woman  realizes  how  much 
unnecessary  work  she  has  been  doing,  and 
how  easily  she  could  avoid  it,  until  she 
learns  how  little  the  various  styles  of  the 
Enterprise  Meat  and  Food  Choppers  cost, 
and  the  surprising  amount  of  work  they  will 
accomplish.  By  their  use.  any  kind  of  meat, 
raw  or  cooked,  can  be  chopped  in  a mo- 
ment’s time.  They  cut  easily,  rapidly,  and 
as  fine  as  desired,  and  are  almost  as  quick- 
ly cleaned  as  the  old-fashioned  chopping 
knife.  Any  kind  of  meat,  fish  or  vegetables 
may  be  chopped  with  these  machines,  and 
the  many  delicious  dishes  possible  to  pre- 
pare with  them  are  surprising. 

"The  Enterprising  Housekeeper”  has  been 
prepared  at  a considerable  expense,  the 
recipes  it  gives  only  being  perfected  after 
hundreds  of  experiments.  Every  reader  of 
this  paper  should  have  one.  and  It  will  be 
well  to  get  requests  in  as  soon  as  possible — 
before  the  present  edition  Is  exhausted. 


The  Fruit-Grower  is  the  best  all- 
round fruit  paper  I have  ever  seen. — 
B.  R.  Dunn,  DeWitt,  Neb. 


I INCANDESCENT 
I HYDRO-CARBON 

1-6  the  co*t  of  keroKae.  Makes  111  own  gas.  Dls- 
pornie*  with  dirt,  grea*e,  *moke,  odor.  Safe  a*  a 
candle:  100  caudle  power.  Agent!  wanted;  liberal 
commission. 


9th  Year  of  Success. 

Get  up  Club  and  receive  special  discount. 

Conform!  to  insnranco  underwriter*' 
rnlea.  Writ®  for  catalog. 

SUN  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO.^ 

BOX  113,  CANTON,  OHIO. 

Licensee  of  the  Campbell  patent. 
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Christmas  Suggestions. 

A Christmas  gift  that  will  delight 
the  children  and  will  also  prove  a 
great  help  to  the  busy  mother  who 
tries  to  keep  the  children’s  toys  in 
order,  is  the  “toy  barrel.”  Any  in- 
genius boy  can  do  the  carpentry  work 
upon  it,  and  he  can  probably  inveigle 
his  sister,  or  some  other  boy’s  sister, 
to  help  him  give  its  finishing  touches. 

Select  at  the  grocer’s  a good  strong 
sugar  barrel,  or  any  other  barrel  that 
is  clean  and  strong.  As  a preliminary 
step,  secure  the  bottom  and  head 
firmly  in  place  by  means  of  long  wire 
nails  driven  in  from  the  outside,  and 
use  especial  care  that  no  nails  are  left 
free  on  the  inner  side,  to  scratch  in- 
vestigative hands. 

The  opening  to  the  barrel  is  made 
by  sawing  off  three  staves  just  below 
and  above  the  hoops.  This  makes  a 
large  enough  opening  to  get  at  the 
inner  side  where  cleats  should  be 
fastened  to  support  two  round  shelves. 
By  using  wire  nails  and  clinching 
them,  the  whole  barrel  may  be  made 
secure  and  strong,  as  to  hoops  and 
shelves. 

After  the  shelves  are  in  place  the 
outside  of  the  barrel  is  to  be  covered 
with  a full  curtain  of  any  suitable 
goods,  with  its  opening  in  the  middle 
of  the  barrel  opening.  The  top  of  the 
barrel  should  also  be  covered  and  may 
be  padded  with  excelsior. 

Toys  may  be  stored  in  this  recepta- 
cle, which  can  be  rolled  into  a cor- 
ner of  the  play  room  or  the  children’s 
bed  room,  where  the  top  will  serve 
as  a stand. 

If  there  is  to  be  no  Christmas  tree 
for  the  children,  the  dinner  table  may 
be  made  to  have  a holiday  appearance 
instead.  There  are  many  ways  of 
achieving  this  result,  but  one  of  the 
best  is  to  dress  a large  doll  as  a Santa 
Claus,  with  as  big  a pack  upon  his 
back  as  he  can  conveniently  carry. 
Have  the  pack  made  with  a draw 
string  which  can  be  easily  unfastened, 
and  set  the  figure  in  the  center  of  the 
table.  Inside  the  pack  should  be 
placed  a gift  for  each  member  of  the 
family,  or  if  guests  are  present,  for 
each  person  at  the  table.  As  the  main 
object  of  this  table  decoration  is  to 
create  a feeling  of  merriment  and 
good  will,  the  gifts  should  be  selected 
with  reference  to  the  recipient’s  spe- 
cial characteristics  or  failings,  though 
always  with  care  that  it  shall  never 
overstep  the  limits  of  a joke  which 
the  recipient  as  well  as  his  friends 
can  enjoy.  Inexpensive  gifts  are,  as 
a rule,  best  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  they  must  be 
small  in  view  of  the  limitations  of  the 
“pack.” 

When  only  the  immediate  family 
are  together,  the  best  gifts  of  all,  pro- 
vided all  are  small  enough,  may  be 
placed  within  the  pack  and  since  the 
“choicest  gifts  come  in  the  smallest 
parcels,”  this  is  not  difficult  to  plan. 

If  the  children  are  to  have  a party 
during  Christmas  week,  pretty  favors 
to  stand  beside  each  plate  are  very 
small  dolls,  dressed  to  represent  Santa 


FOR  34  year,  we  have  been  very  large  manu- 
facturers of  jewelry  of  all  sorts  and  grades, 
selling  to  dealers  all  over  the  country,  besides 
doing  a local  retail  business.  Being  manufacturers 
on  a large  scale,  we  naturally  have  a 
tremendous  advantage  not  only  in  being  able  to 
offer  our  goods  at  rock  bottom  prices,  but  also  in 
assuring  you  that  our  goods  are  strictly  up-to-the- 
minute  in  style.  We  are  now  placing  our  goods 
before  the  general  public,  and  are  making  unprece- 
dented/ attractive  offerings  for  your  custom,  real- 
izing that  once  you  buy  of  us,  our  methods,  goods 
and  prices  will  convince  you  that  it  would  be  folly 
for  you  to  buy  jewelry  elsewhere. 


By  Mail 
Post  Paid 
only 

SSI.” 


V 


Gentlemen’s  thin  model,  14k.  Gold  filled  case, 
with  Jewelled  Waltham  or  Elgin  movement  (speci- 
fy which  you  prefer)  fine  time  keeper.  Tested  be- 
fore leaving  factory,  and  warranted  for  20  years. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  - that  means  that  we 
will  exchange  the  goods  or  refund  your  money  if 
everything  is  not  just  as  we  represent. 

Ladies’  Watches  same  price,  either  open 
face  or  hunting  case,  same  size  as  cut. 

JASON  WEILEK  & SON 

Wholesale  & Retail  Jewellers 
386  Washington  St.,  lloston,  Mags. 

For  our  reliability  we  refer  you  to 
Metropolitan  National  Bank,  Boston. 


Claus.  A few  grown-ups  can  fashion 
the  costumes  in  an  afternoon.  A 
name  card,  to  indicate  each  child’s 
place  at  the  table,  should  be  held  by 
each  doll,  and  a very  small  gift  could 
be  hung  upon  its  back. 

With  the  help  of  an  older  person, 
the  children  can  be  entertained  for  a 
part  of  the  afternoon  or  evening  by 
charades,  selecting  words  appropriate 
to  the  season,  and  having  the  children 
act  the  parts  in  turn.  Such  words  as 
St.  Nicholas,  the  picture  of  a Madonna, 
a nickel  and  a donkey  (ass)  forming 
the  leading  word  or  feature  of  the 
successive  acts;  merriments  (Mary, 
meant;)  festival,  (festive,  all),  can  be 
readily  carried  out. 

A pretty  favor  to  be  awarded  as  a 
prize  in  a guessing  contest  is  a cornu- 
copia made  in  imitation  of  Santa’s 
pointed  cap,  and  filled  with  home- 
made candies  and  nuts. 

JULIA  D.  COWLES. 

it 

Two  Inexpensive  Gifts. 

A pretty  and  inexpensive  bag  for 
soiled  handkerchiefs  or  collars  is  made 
from  three  strips  of  goods  sewed  to- 
gether lengthwise.  For  the  two  outer 
strips  use  figured  cotton  damask  or  a 
pretty  pattern  of  cretonne,  and  for 
the  middle  strip  use  white  duck. 
Make  in  the  usual  size  for  such  a bag, 
folding  across  the  middle  of  the  long 
strip  and  sewing  up  the  outer  edges. 
To  finish  the  top,  shir  it  over  a small 
embroidery  ring  of  a size  to  allow  th  = 
hand  to  slip  in  easily. 

The  prettiest  way  to  hang  such  a 
bag  is  by  means  of  small  white  cur- 
tain cords  with  tassels.  Arrange  the 
ends  in  a large  knot  on  each  side, 
and  tie  together  at  the  top. 

A novel  shoe  bag  to  hang  upon  a 
closet  door  or  in  a corner  of  the  room 
is  made  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella. 
Take  two  circular  pieces  of  goods,  the 
outer  one  of  figured  cretonne  and  the 
lining  of  a plain  color  to  correspond. 
Turn  in  the  edges  and  stitch  together. 
Cut  a small  hole  in  the  center  and 
slip  through  it  a section  of  a bamboo 
fishing  rod  which  may  be  purchased 
for  five  or  ten  cents,  to  simulate  the 
handle  of  the  umbrella.  Fasten 
securely  with  small  tacks  and  finish 
with  a bow  of  ribbon.  Divide  the 
outer  circumference  of  the  circle  into 
four  or  five  parts  and  fasten  each  of 
the  dividing  points  to  the  handle.  This 
makes  the  pockets  of  the  shoe  bag, 
and  another  bow  may  be  placed  about 
the  handle  at  this  point.  These  shoe 
bags  are  a decided  novelty  and  sell 
well  at  fairs  and  bazars. 

HAZEL  C. 

Scalloped  Dishes. 

Until  you  have  learned  how  to  pre- 
pare what  is  known  as  “scalloped 
dishes,”  you  have  missed  a valuable 
educational  feature,  since  these  dishes 
so  admirably  lend  themselves  to  plans 
calling  for  economical  as  well  as  di- 
versified bills  of  fare. 

The  artist  in  this  line  of  cookery 
will  always  make  sure  that  the  larder 
contains  plenty  of  cracker  crumbs  and 
bread  crumbs.  These  are  browned,  as 
they  accumulate,  and  then  put  away 
in  boxes  that  may  be  closely  covered, 
or  in  the  glass  fruit  jar  that  fills  so 
many  places  in  the  household  econ- 
omy. If  the  crumbs  are  well  dried, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
be  browned,  except  for  some  few 
dishes;  but  they  must  be  dry  enough 
to  be  rolled  fine  on  a molding  board. 
It  saves  worry  to  roll  a quantity  at  a 
time  and  keep  them  on  hand  for 
“rush  cases” — emergency  crumbs,  I 
call  them.  I always  mix  baking  pow- 
der with  the  crumbs,  just  as  I use 
them.  It  insures  lightness,  yet  cannot 
be  detected,  and  I have  yet  to  find 
the  dish  that  is  not  improved  by  it. 

Scalloped  dishes  are  made  by  plac- 
ing the  food  to  be  scalloped  in  a 
basin,  separating  it  into  layers  by 
means  of  layers  of  bread  crumbs  or 
cracker  crumbs.  Any  one  who  knows 
how  to  cook  at  all  can,  with  a little 
experience,  learn  how  to  make  a large 
variety  of  scalloped  dishes,  and,  inci- 
dentally, use  material  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  thrown  away.  If  one  has  a 
small  amount  of  cold  meat,  for  in- 
stance, it  can  be  made  to  feed  quite 
a large  family  by  serving  it  scalloped. 
I scallop  oysters,  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
all  kinds  of  meat  (sometimes  two  or 
three  kinds  at  once),  apples,  carrots, 
cranberries — indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
mention  an  article  of  food  that  I have 
not  converted  into  a toothsome  scal- 
loped dish  when  necessity  demanded 
it.  I serve  them  as  side  dishes,  with 
the  meat  course  at  dinner;  for  an  en- 
tire breakfast;  for  lunch,  either  as  the 
only  meat  - course  or  the  only  veg- 
etable course,  according  to  the  dish, 
and  very  frequently  as  pudding  for 


WORLD’S  BEST  BUTTER 
FROM  DE  LAVAL  CREAM 

Cream  skimmed  by  a DE:  LAVAL  separator  can  be  made 
into  butter  SUPERIOR  to  that  which  can  be  made  from 
cream  skimmed  by  any  other  separator  or  system.  This  is 
the  FACT,— the  proof  of  which  grows  more  and  more  con- 
clusive each  year.  Following  is  a list  of  the  more  important 
STATE  FAIR  FIRST  HONORS  awarded  DE  LAVAL  users 
during  1906: 

OHIO — Conover  Creamery  Co.,  Greensville  Score. 98 

INDIANA — Kay  & Arnold,  Logansport  “ 97 

ILLINOIS — W.  J.  Kane,  Morrison  “ 97 

WISCONSIN— W.  J.  Clark,  Troy  Center  " 97 

MINNESOTA — M.  Sondergaard,  Hutchinson  " 98 

IOWA — It.  Rergsather,  Northwood  , . “ 98J4 

SIOUX  CITY — C.  J.  Rohde,  Manchester,  Iowa  “ 99 

Of  special  note  are  the  awards  made  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair,  where  the  highest  score  of  9 8 went  to  butter  entered 
by  the  Conover  Creamery  Co.  of  Greenville,  MADE  FROM 
DE  LAVAL  HAND  SEPARATOR  CREAM,  while  the  butter 
receiving  the  second  highest  score  of  97  was  also  made  from 
DE  LAVAL  HAND  SEPARATOR  CREAM  by  the  Glen  Echo 
Creamery  of  Springfield.  Here,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
we  have  a practical  demonstration  of  how  much  the  DE  LA- 
VAL separator  means  in  both  creamery  and  farm  separation. 

All  highest  awards  in  every  contest  of  the  National  Butter- 
makers’  Association,  for  1892  to  1906,  including  the  great 
Dairy  Show  in  Chicago,  this  year,  have  been  won  by  users  of 
DE  LAVAL  machines.  The  butter  receiving  highest  score  at 
the  World’s  Exposition  in  Paris  in  1901  was  DE  LAVAL  made, 
as  was  also  the  Grand  Prize  butter  of  the  St.  Louis  World’s 
Fair  in  1904.  A DE  LAVAL  catalogue  will  help  to  make  plain 
why  DE  LAVAL  cream  is  superior.  Write  for  it  today. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  & Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

1318  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

9 & I I Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


121  Youvillc  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75  & 77  York  8trbit, 
TORONTO. 

248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


dessert.  I have  mixed  two  kinds  of 
cold  vegetables  and  three  kinds  of 
cold  meat  in  one  scalloped  dish,  when 
a hearty  luncheon  was  demanded  on 
short  notice  and  the  cupboard  was 
nearly  empty,  and  I’ve  been  compli- 
mented on  the  dish  more  than  on 
meals  that  cost  twice  as  much. 

Much  depends  upon  seasoning,  in 
making  the  ideal  scalloped  dish.  When 
mixing  meats,  it  is  a good  idea  to  sea- 
son as  for  dressing  for  turkey.  In 
most  dishes  there  must  be  plenty  of 
butter.  A little  cream  can  nearly 
always  be  used  to  advantage.  Some- 
times a dash  of  tobasco  sauce  will 
make  a tasty  dish  out  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  fiat.  Frequently  a crust 
made  by  striring  the  crumbs  into  egg 
and  milk,  and  spreading  them  over 
the  pie  will  be  found  a fine  addition. 
It  should  be  stirred  just  thick  enough 
to  be  easily  spread  with  a spoon,  then 
bits  of  butter  should  be  stuck  all  over 
it.  It  will  be  found  very  light  and 
nice. 

Never  waste  even  a spoonful  of 
good  gravy,  for  it  helps  so  much  when 
making  scalloped  dishes.  So  does  soup 
stock.  Remember  that  crumbs  are 
dry  and  must  be  well  moistened,  as 
they  bake;  but  do  not  add  the  moist- 
ure until  ready  to  put  the  dish  into 
the  oven,  for  soaked  crumbs  become 
too  sold.  Have  your  oven  very  hot, 
too  solid.  Have  your  oven  very  hot 
must  remain  in  a long  time. 

FRED’S  WIFE. 

it  it  % 

A chance  for  some  of  our  women  to 
win  some  Christmas  money  is  explained 
on  page  35.  Read  it. 


It  s Nerves 

That  make  life  worth  living — 
when  they  are  all  right.  But 
when  weak  or  exhausted  it’s  dif- 
ferent ; some  of  the  organs  do  not 
get  enough  nerve  energy.  Their 
action  becomes  weak.  The  pen- 
alty is  aches,  pain  and  misery. 
Dr.  Miles’  Nervine  restores  nerv- 
ous energy.  It  establishes  normal 
activity,  so  that  nature  can  cor- 
rect the  irregularities. 

Dr.  Miles’  Nervine  has  completely 
cured  me  of  nervousness  and  indiges- 
tion. I suffered  untold  misery  for 
months.  The  first  half  bottle  of  Dr. 
Miles’  Nervine  relieved  me.  I have  used 
7 bottles  in  all,  and  now  I feel  as  well 
as  ever,  eat  heartily,  digestion  good, 
nerves  strong,  sleep  well.”  MRS  MOL- 
LIE  FLENOR.  Campbell,  Texas.' 

If  first  bottle  fails  to  benefit,  money 
back. 

MILES  MEDICAL  CO.,  ELKHART,  IND. 


BUYS  THE  MODEL  K GENUINE 
ECONOMY  HAND  CREAM 
SEPARATOR, 400  POUNDS 
PER  HOUR  CAPACITY, 

the  best  Separator  made  in  the  world, 
a regular  $100.00  machine,  and 
offered  on  60  days  free  trial.  For  a 
limited  time,  until  our  surplus  machines 
are  sold,  we  offer  this  big  400  pounds 
per  hour  capacity  new  improved  Model 
K Economy  Hand  Cream  Separator, 
guaranteed  to  skim  closer,  skim 
colder  milk,  run  easier,  clean  easier 
and  handle  better  than  any  other 
separator  made,  regardless  of  name 
or  price,  and  offered  for  a free  60 
days  trial  on  your  own  farm.  In 
our  Free  Cream  Separator  Cata- 
logue we  show  large  illustrations 
and  complete  descriptions  of  this  won- 
derful Economy  Cream  Separator,  all 
working  parts,  full  explanation  of  our 
free  trial  plan,  our  liberal  terms  and 
payment  conditions;  also  illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  our  entire  line  of 
cream  separators,  the  very  best  made 
in  the  world  and  sold  on  our  free 
trial  plan  at  one-third  the  prices 
charged  by  others.  Don’t  fail  to 
write  to  day  for  our  Big  Free 
Special  Cream  Separator  Catalogue,  the  greatest  cream 
separator  book  ever  printed;  full  of  most  valuable  in- 
formation for  every  farmer;  showing  why  our  cream 
separators  are  the  very  best  made  in  the  world;  why 
we  can  make  such  wonderfully  low  prices;  pictures  of 
our  cream  separator  factories;  our  $1,000.00  in  gold 
challenge  to  every  separator  manufacturer  and  our 
wonderful  Profit  Sharing  Plan,  by  which  .you  get 
valuable  goods  free  if  you  buy  from  us;  everything  is 
explained  in  this  Free  Separator  Catalogue.  Every 
separator  Is  covered  by  our  written  binding  20-year 
guarantee,  guaranteed  to  reach  you  In  perfect  condi- 
tion. freight  charges  to  be  very  little,  and  we  agree  to 
furnish  you  repairs  in  the  years  to  come.  Don’t  wait 
until  next  spring  and  then  pay  $75.00  or  $100.00  for  an 
Inferior  machine.  Our  offer  of  only  $24.95  for  this 
genuine  Improved  Economy  Cream  Separator.  400 
pounds  per  hour  capacity,  a regular  $100.00  machine, 
Is  good  only  until  our  stock  Is  reduced;  .so  don’t  delay. 
Write  for  our  Free  Cream  Separator  Catalogue  for  a 
complete  description  of  this  marvelous  separator  bar- 
gain. Simply  write  us  a letter  or  a postal  card  and 
say,  “Send  me  your  Cream  Separator  Offer,”  mention 
this  paper,  and  our  very  latest  Special  Cream  Separator 
Catalogue  showing  everything,  the  most  valuable  Cream 
Separator  Book  ever  published,  will  be  sent  to  you 
Immediately  by  return  mall,  free  and  postpaid.  Don’t 
fall  to  write  for  this  Cream  Separator  Offer  at  once  and 
learn  about  this  big  bargain,  the  highest  grade  big 
capacity  machine  for  only  $24.95.  Address 

SEARS;  ROEBUCK  & CO,,  CHICAGO. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

The  Senator  Dunlap  is  the  best 
grower,  best  producer,  best 
shipper,  best  seller.  I offer 
over  1,000,000  of  these  plants  at 
surprisingly  low  prices;  fifty 
other  varieties.  Large  vari- 
ety fruit  plants,  roses,  etc. 22d 
year.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
L.  J.  FARMER,  BOX  630.  PULASKI.  N.  T. 


|We  Give  140  Premiums! 

J To  quickly  introduce  our  New  Style,! 
|Easy-to-Thread  Gold  Eye  Needles! 

Isendus  your  name  and  address,  weif 
ya^^l^Blwill  send  you  2doz.  packages  of  nee-lf 
lesand  1 doz.  Silver  Aluminum  Thim-T 
postpaid,  with  large  Premium  list.  I 
■ You  sell  the  needles  at  5c.  a pkg.  and  I 
I to  each  person  that  buys  2 pkgs.  you* 
gi»voaThimblo  Free.  Yoursuccessiscertain.  When  needles  are  sold, 
send  us<the  $1.20  and  wo  will  send  you  the  Premium  you  select  and 
are  entitled  to  in  our  new  Premium  list.  Order  atonce  and  get  extra 
Present  Free.  Globe  Novolty  Co.,  Box  3XI  Greenville,  Pa. 


Make  Money 

yoa  free.  Old  established 

h nnAT.Kl.  an  fl  IT  It  T1  J II  ffk  1 ■ ft 


Men  or  women 
of  any  age  can 
make  big  mon* 
ey.  We  teach 
house  Worl 

(lonorable,  easy  and  light;  at  home.  Mate 
$3  to  $10  Per  dfty  flare-  Write  to-day. 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Box  1911  Detroit,  Mick. 


SSSElfST  THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


My  Wedding  Trip. — II. 

We  were  in  Denver  four  days, 
which  was  quite  as  long  as  any  of 
us  oared  to  stay.  Not  that  we  have 
any  fault  to  find  with  that  city;  but 
because  we  had  seen  other  cities  that 
we  liked  better.  It  reminds  one  of 
Detroit,  Mich.  Some  say  it  is  more 
like  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  but  we  do 
not  think  so.  Its  park  system  cannot 
compare  with  that  of  Minneapolis, 
nor  has  it  anything  so  interesting  to 
the  average  tourist  as  Minnehaha 
Falls  with  its  romantic  glen — or  the 
chain  of  lakes  surrounding  the  city. 
Then,  there  are  the  huge  flour  mills, 
and  saw  mills  of  Minneapolis  which 
attract  all  men  and  most  women.  No, 
Denver  can  never  be  compared,  sat- 
isfactorily, with  Minneapolis.  But 
she  can  boast  the  possession  of  Judge 
Ben  Lindsey,  and  that  is  something 
to  be  proud  of.  I wish  every  city  had 
a man  like  him  to  be  proud  of.  I’d 
like  to  be  mother  to  a few  such  men. 

Before  we  left  Denver,  we  took  a 
trip  to  Golden,  a typical  "foot-hills 
village,”  purposely  to  see  the  indus- 
trial school  for  boys,  which  has  be- 
come so  famous  since  Ben  Lindsey 
became  judge  of  the  juvenile  court 
of  Denver.  And  while  we  were  in 
Golden  we  visited  the  mining  school, 
said  to  be  the  best  school  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States. 

I have  always  declared  that  if  I 
had  a boy  I would  send  him  to  one 
of  these  schools  in  preference  to  either 
a law  school,  medical  college  or  the- 
ological seminary.  And  now  I am 
more  convinced  than  before  that  the 
mining  school  offers  the  best  open- 
ings for  the  young  men  of  today. 

To  one  whose  life  has  been  lived 
in  a flat  country,  the  railway  trip 
from  Denver  to  Colorado  Springs  is 
full  of  delightful  surprises.  It  seems 
as  if  nothing  more  beautiful  could  be 
asked  for;  yet  it  is  only  the  alphabet 
of  scenic  beauty  when  compared  with 
that  by  which  Colorado  Springs  is 
surrounded.  I’m  borrowing  from 
Sissikaturi,  now.  According  to  her, 
the  ride  to  Colorado  Springs  is  the 
alphabet,  and  the  environment  of  this 
wonderful  mountain  city  is  the  Shake- 
speare of  scenery!  The  guide  books 
are  right  when  they  tell  us  that  the 
scenery  of  this  part  of  the  world 
“bankrupts  the  English  language.” 
We  are  wondering  if  they  are  also 
right  in  saying  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  can  one  see  so  many  scenic 
wonders  in  so  small  an  area.  We 
have  exclaimed  “stupendous!”  “mar- 
velous;” “magnificent!”  and  similar 
words  until  they  are  worn  to  a frazzle, 
and  every  time  we  have  used  them  vve 
have  looked  at  one  another  almost 
guiltily,  for  the  exclamations  seemed 
so  shamefully  inadequate  that  we  felt 
as  if  we  ought  to  apologize. 

Once,  we  chanced  to  be  standing 
on  the  seashore,  after  a violent  storm 
at  sea,  watching  the  breakers  which 
were  unsually  furious  in  their  demon- 
strations. We  were  silenp  It  was  one 
of  the  occasions  when  Nature  robbed 
us  of  speech.  Beside  us  stood  a wo- 
man-one of  the  kind  whom  nothing 
except  death  can  ever  silence.  She 


pointed  to  the  surf,  put  on  an  ecstatic 
expression,  pointed  a fat  forefinger, 
and  shrilly  exclaimed,  “Just  see  the 
suds!” 

Well,  the  finest  exclamatory  word 
in  our  vocabulary  fits  the  scenery 
around  Colorado  Springs  about  as  well 
as  that  woman’s  “suds”  fitted  that 
seascape.  We  planned  to  stay  a week, 
but  we  could  not  tear  ourselves  away 
in  so  short  a time  as  that,  and  three 
weeks  passed  before  we  turned  our 
backs  upon  the  finest  natural  play- 
ground that  could  possibly  be  imag- 
ined or  conceived. 

I shall  never  dream  of  Colorado 
Springs  without  dreaming  of  Daddy. 
Although  he  has  passed  his  seventy- 
fourth  birthday,  he  accompanied  us 
on  every  outing — indeed,  he  usually 
led,  and  he  set  a pace  quite  as  hard 
as  most  of  us  cared  to  follow.  I shall 
not  soon  forget  the  day  he  led  us 
through  the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 
Most  tourists  go  through  in  carriages 
or  on  burrows;  but  we  did  not  pro- 
pose to  be  hurried  past  the  many  fas- 
cinating places  where  we  might  wish 
to  stay  a long  time,  so  we  walked. 
And  Daddy  led  the  way.  No-  “regular 
route”  for  him,  either,  when  there 
were  obscure  trails  that  might  lead 
to  wonders  undreamed  of  by  the  ordi- 
nary tourist!  So  we  clambered  over 
rocks  that  made  us  long  for  tar-bot- 
tomed shoes,  and  once  we  crawled  on 
our  hands  and  knees  through  an  open- 
ing between  two  huge  stone  pillars — 
an  opening  so  small  that  I nearly 
stuck  fast  amidships!  Sissikaturi  said 
“Grandpa’s  stunts  are  something  de- 
cidedly too-too!”  An  expression  so 
fitting  that  we  decided  not  to  reprove 
her  use  of  slang. 

We  spent  an  entire  day  in  this  won- 
derful garden,  then  we  returned  and 
spent  another  day  and  another,  and 
I’m  sure  we  did  not  miss  one  of  its 
many  attractions,  while  we  did  have 
some  experiences  that  the  tourist  with 
a paid  guide  would  not  be  likely  to 
have. 

There  is  what  is  known  as  “The 
High  Drive  Through  North  Cheyenne 
Canon..”  This  takes  us  up  one  side  of 
a mountain,  where  we  reach  an  alti- 
tude of  about  8,000  feet,  and  down 
the  other  side.  The  road  is  carved 
and  blasted  from  the  rugged  and  pre- 
cipitous height,  and  is  quite  safe  with 
a careful  driver  and  a team  of  horses 
without  nerves;  but  it  looks  as  fear- 
some as  a nightmare. 

No  better  way  could  be  devised, 
however,  in  which  to  view  the  glories 
of  the  Rockies,  the  gigantic  peaks  and 
magnificent  canons,  and  one  soon  for- 
gets fear,  and  loses  himself  in  the 
wordless  amazement  produced  by  so 
stupendous  a panorama.  I would 
rather  give  ten  years  out  of  my  life 
than  have  missed  that  ride.  And  if 
you  ever  decide  to  take  it,  do  make 
sure  that  you  have  a good  natured 
driver.  Hire  him  by  the  day,  instead 
of  for  the  trip,  and  then  you  can  get 
out  at  all  the  prettiest  places.  And 
take  a lunch  with  you,  not  forgetting 
the  coffee  pot,  for  there  are  such  fine 
camping  places  where  one  can  build 
a fire  and  make  coffee,  and  cook 


steak  over  the  coals.  We  found  a 
most  delightful  spot  near  Helen  Hunt 
Falls,  and  there  was  a charming 
mountain  brook — but  I can’t  take 
space  to  tell  about  a picnic  dinner, 
even  if  it  was  eaten  in  the  heart  of 
the  Rockies,  when  there  are  so  many 
things  of  greater  interest  to  write 
about. 

Most  of  you  will  remember  reading 
of  Helen  Hunt  Jackin’s  retreat  on 
the  top  of  a mountain — the  place 
where  most  of  her  writing  was  done, 
and  where  she  requested  that  her 
body  be  buried  when  her  soul  had 
taken  flight.  Ever  since  I was  a lit- 
tle girl  I have  loved  “H.  H.,”  and  one 
of  the  first  books  I bought  when  I 
began  to  earn  money  for  myself,  was 
a volume  of  her  home  sketches.  So, 
you  see,  it  would  have  been  quite  im- 
possible for  me  to  have  left  Colorado 
Springs  without  climbing  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  she  has  made  so 
famous. 


It  was  easy  enough  to  reach  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  for  the  ride 
through  the  canon  was  as  delightful 
as  the  most  exquisite  day  dream.  But 
suddenly  the  dream  came  to  an  end. 
A frowning  rock  loomed  up  before  us, 
and  a noisy  waterfall  forbade  further 
progress.  We  had  reached  the  famous 
“Seven  Falls” — so  named  because 
seven  distinct  waterfalls,  one  above 
another,  tumble  down  oyer  the  moun- 
tain side,  looking  at  a little  distance, 
like  a long,  quivering  silver  thread 
hanging  over  the  black  rock.  And 
beside  this  series  of  waterfalls,  lean- 
ing against  the  frowning  cliff,  and 
looking  entirely  too  insecure  for  any 
use,  was  a flight  of  stairs — 299  steps 
in  all — and  the  task  before  us  was  to 
climb  those  stairs!  The  very  thought 
was  enough  to  make  the  heart  jump 
out  of  one’s  mouth — more  especially 
one  who  has  always  been  dizzy  m 
high  places,  and  who  has  acquired 
flesh  with  advancing  years. 


YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 

Tne  publishers  of  the  Agricultural  Epitomist,  Spencer,  Indiana,  (the  only  agricultural  paper 
that  is  edited  and  printed  on  a farm)  have  made  arrangements  by  which  they  can  offer  with  each 
three  years’  subscription  to  their  paper  at  50  cents,  a copy  of 

ROPP’S  COMMERCIAL  CALCULATOR 

absolutely  free,  postage  prepaid.  You  should  not  overlook  this  opportunity  to  secure  one  of  the 
foremost  farm  monthlies  in  tne  country,  togetner  with  this  valuable  book  at  the  price  of  the  paper 
alone. 

WHAT  THE  CALCULATOR  IS 

A READY  CALCULATOR,  BUSINESS  ARITHME- 
TIC and  REFERENCE  BOOK  COMBINED. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  complete  and 
convenient  work  on  Figures  for  PRACTICAL  USE 
ever  published.  It  contains  nearly  all  the  Short 
Cuts  known;  hundreds  of  Simple  Rules  and  Original 
Methods  for  “Easy  and  Rapid  Calculation,”  and 
Millions  of  Accurate  Answers  to  Business  Examples 
and  to  Practical  Problems. 

It  Sifts  and  Simplifies  the  whole  science  of  Arith- 
metic, retaining  only  the  Cream  in  a nutshell,  as  it 
were.  Its  Tables,  Rules  and  Methods  are  extremely 
simple,  eminently  useful  practical,  and  fully  abreast 
with  the  age  of  steam  and  electricity.  } 

Everyone  who  prefers  to  take  the  Simplest  the 
Shortest  and  the  Easiest  way  for  doing  his  work 
should  possess  a copy  of  this  useful  and  convenient 
Pocket  Manual.  It  will  enable  everybody  to  become 
Proficient  and  Quick  in  Figures;  and  to  many  a 
young  person  it  may  prove  to  be  a stepping  stone 
to  a successful  business  career. 

It  WILL  SHOW  AT  A GLANCE.  WITHOUT  THE 
USE  OF  PENCIL,  PEN  OR  PAPER 
The  number  of  bushels  and  pounds  in  a load  of 
Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Oats,  or  Barley  and  the  correct 
amount  for  same  at  any  price  per  bushel. 

The  exact  amount  for  a lot  of  hogs  or  cattle,  from 
1 lb.  to  a carload,  at  any  price  per  cwt. 

The  correct  amount  for  a load  of  Hay,  Straw,  Coal 
or  Coke,  from  25  cents  to  $20.00  per  ton. 

The  correct  amount  for  articles  sold  by  the 
Bushel,  Pound,  Yard  or  Dozen  from  yc  to  SI. 

The  exact  w ages  for  any  time,  at  various  rates  per 
month,  per  week  and  per  day. 

The  equivalent  of  wheat  in  flour,  when  exchang- 
ing same,  from  25  to  40  lbs,  to  the  bushel.. 

The  only  correct  Rule  and  Table  for  estimating 
the  exact  contents  of  logs  of  all  sizes. 

The  exact  contents  of  Lumber,  Cisterns.  Bins, 
Wagon  Beds,  Com  Cribs,  Cord-wood  and  Carpen- 
ters’, Plasterers’  and  Bricklayers'  work. 

The  exact  interest  on  any  sum,  for  any  time,  at 
any  practical  rate  per  cent. 

The  Day  of  the  Week,  for  any  date  in  300  years, 
besides  hundreds  of  other  very  useful  things. 

It  gives  all  the  Latest  and  Shortest  methods 
known,  besides  many  published  for  the  first  time; 
viz:  An  Easy  and  Unerring  process  for  "Adding 
Long  Columns;  "Short  Cuts  in  Multiplication  and 
Division.  Problems  in  Fractions,  Interest,  Per- 
centage, Mensuration  etc.,  are  usually  solved  with 
less  than  one-third  the  figures  and  labor  required 
by  ordinary  methods. 

Handsomely  and  attractively  bound  it  cloth,  with  round  corners  and  just  the  right  size  to  fit 
the  pocket.  A copy  of  tnis  useful  and  practical  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer, 
mechanic,  or  business  man. 
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COUPON 

Enclose  50  cents  and  mall  at  once 
to 

bpitomint  Publishing  Co. 

IepL  SPENCER,  IND. 


COUPON 

EPITOMIST  PUBLISHING  CO..  Spencf.r.  INDIANA. 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  50  cents  for  which  send  the 
Epitomist  for  three  years  from  date.  Send  me  as  a premium 
postpaid  a copy  of  Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator. 


Name 


Address 


SUCCESSFUL  FARMING,  644  Tenth  St„  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


STEVENS  Breech-Loading  Shot  Gun 


DETAILED  DESCRIPTION 

The  Barrel  used  in  the  make-up  of  this  Breech-loading.  Stevens.  Take-Down  Shot  Gun, 
is  carefully  constructed  from  the  best  grade  of  Armory  Steel,  will  not  explode  with  exces- 
sive charge.  The  gun  is  absolutely  safe,  reliable  and  accurate.  The  barrel  is  choke-bored. 

Fore-end  is  made  from  selected  walnut,  nicely  finished ; has  a metal  hinge  joint.  Extractor 
r ...  ..  ...  ..  . is  of  the  straight  line  type,  positive  in  action;  made  for  long  life  and 

Exact  Size  Shell  Gun  Shoots  the  shells  win  not  stick. 

The  gun  is  12-gauge;  has  a range  of  50  to  80  yards;  length  of  barrel 
30  inches ; weight  0 lbs.,  will  place  275  to  300  pellets  in  a 30  inch  circle 
at  40  yards. 

The  frame  is  beautifully  case  hardened  and  finely  finished.  The  stock  is  made  from  selected,  thor- 
oughly seasoned,  walnut:  full  rubber  butt  plate.  The  illustration  here  gives  but  a small  idea  of  this 
single  barrel,  breech-loading  wonder.  Write  for  free  descriptive  circular. 

This  gun  will  be  a gratifying  surprise  to  anyone  who  gets  it.  Its  parts  are  all  positively  guaranteed 
to  be  perfect  in  workmanship,  strong  and  durable. 

GUARANTEE— We  honestly  believe  there  is  not  a better  single  barrel,  breech-loading,  ejector,  shot 
gun  made  today  than  this  Stevens  single  barrel  wonder.  Just  write  us  saying  you  want  one  free  and  we 
will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

HOW  TO  GET  THIS  GUN  FREE 


Most  Remarkable  Offer  Ever 
Made.  Just  the  Gun  for  Shoot- 
ing Ducks,  Rabbits,  Quails,  Etc. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

The  Gun  is  free.  We  are 
giving  them  away.  Just 
send  us  your 
name.  Read 
our  offer. 


We  will  give  this  splendid  gun  to  each  person,  man  or  boy,  doing  a little  work  for  us.  WRITE 
TODAY  and  earn  a really  and  truly  GENUINE  ARMORY.  CHOKE-BORED,  SINGLE  BARREL,  TAKE- 
DOWN SHOT  GUN.  The  picture  shows  the  style.  We  have  bought  a number  of  these  guns  and  are 
giving  them  away.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  sell  any  cheap  pictures,  jewelry  or  books.  Our  work  is  easy 
and  you  are  ABSOLUTELY  SURE  to  get  this  gun  for  a.  very  little  work.  All  the  work  we  ask  can  be 
done  in  a day.  Many  have  done  all  we  ask  in  an  hour.  It  does  not  interfere  with  your  regular  work. 

Here  is  a chance  to  get  a splendid  gun  free.  As  long  as  they  last,  we  are  going  to  give  these  guns  away.  Don’t 
delay — write  us  at  once  for  full  particulars. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Minnehaha  and  I exchanged  sym- 
pathetic glances.  There  was  no  need 
for  speech.  She  is  not  as  stout  as  I 
am,  but  she  has  a more  unreliable 
stomach — one  that  can  achieve  an  at- 
tack of  seasickness  at  a moment’s 
notice,  even  on  top  of  a mountain 
set  in  a desert. 

Jack  caught  our  signal  of  distress 
and  smiled  in  a most  aggravating  way. 

“You  are  every  bit  as  fat  as  I am,” 

I retorted,  “and  bald  in  the  bargain!” 

“As  if  baldness  made  any  real  dif- 
ference when  it  comes  to  climbing,” 
chuckled  Minnehaha. 

But  Jack’s  smile  of  derision  had 
done  the  work.  Our  pride  was  aroused. 
We  put  fear  behind  us,  Minnehaha 
and  I,  and  climbed  those  299  steps 
without  faltering — and  then  we  were 
less  than  half  way  up!  The  remain- 
der of  the  climb  was  over  a narrow 
trail — not  particularly  dangerous,  but 
awfully  hard  on  untrained  muscles. 

I kept  well  in  the  rear,  so  Jack  should 
not  see  me  when  I found  myself  un- 
der the  necessity  of  clambering  along 
on  all  fours;  for  this  being  my  wed- 
ding trip.  I wished  to  live  up  to  my 
character  as  bride — -and  I’ve  never 
seen  a novel  where  a fat  bride  played 
the  part  of  heroine!  If  I must  crawl, 

I am  determined  to  do  it  as  unosten- 
tatiously as  possible. 

At  last,  we  stood  on  the  summit 
And  all  the  weariness  was  forgotten 
in  the  view — the  wonderful  view — 
spread  out  so  generously  before  us. 
It  is  very  easy  to  believe  in  God  in 
such  a place  as  that.  One  feels  so 
close  to  Him,  and  everything  seems 
so  impossible  without  Him.  Prayer 
and  worship  and  thanksgiving  come 
very  easily  when  one  is  up  on  a high 
mountain. 

At  the  very  crest  of  the  mountain, 
known  as  “Inspiration  Point,”  I found 
a pine  tree,  which  I immediately  de- 
clared was  the  very  tree  under  which 
HI  H.  sat  to  write  her  poems.  And 
down  I sat.  It  was  really  a poetic 
way  to  conceal  the  fact  that  I was 
short  of  breath.  Not  a soul  suspected! 
They  took  my  act  quite  as  a matter 
of  course,  for  I,  too,  have  written 
poems  and  some  of  them  have  been 
printed! 

About  two  years  ago,  Helen  Hunt’s 
husband  moved  her  remains  from  this 
beautiful  spot,  where  she  had  chosen 
to  sleep,  down  to  the  cemetery.  There 
are  some  hard  stories  told  of  him, 
because  of  this.  We  visited  her  new 
grave  where  she  sleeps  beside  a later 
wife.  Indeed,  there  are  three  graves 
there  of  women  belonging  to  this 
man’s  family — all  marked  exactly 
alike — not  even  the  second  H.  to  tell 
a loving  public  that  the  one  whose 
memory  they  wish  to  honor,  sleeps 
there.  If  hard  thoughts  can  hurt,  Mr. 
Jackson  can  not  feel  any  too  com- 
fortable since  he  did  that  thing. 

But  no  one  really  looks  upon  that 
new  grave  as  the  resting  place  of 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  Every  year, 
thousands  of  visitors  climb  the  moun- 
tain to  do  honor  to  her  memory  in 
the  place  so  dear  to  her — and  every- 
one brings  a stone  to  place  upon  the 
grave  where  she  slept  for  so  many 
years'.  This  pile  of  stones  is  growing 
fast,  and  fast  becoming  a more  suit- 
able monument  to  this  writer  so  be- 
loved by  the  people,  than  any  graven 
stone  that  money  could  buy. 

Tucked  in  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  is  a dear  little  village  call- 
ed Manitou,  which  is  reached  by  trol- 
ley from  Colorado  Springs.  And  when 
you  get  off  the  car  at  Manitou,  you 
are  just  at  the  beginning  of  wonder- 
ful drives  that  will  give  you  memory- 
pictures  to  last  a life-time.  If  you 
haven’t  much  time  at  your  disposal, 
take  a carriage  and  see  as  much  of 
this  part  of  the  world  as  you  possibly 
can.  But  if  you’ve  been  wise  enough 
to  plan  for  an  extended  visit  here,  go 
on  foot  every  time.  It  is  the  only  way 
to  become  really  well  acquainted  with 
the  mountains.  Wear  stout  shoes, 
and  old  clothes,  provide  a lunch  that 
can  be  carried  on  your  back,  and  a 
stout,  stick  for  a staff,  and  be  sure 
that  it  is  long  enough — nearly  twice 
as  long  as  a cane.  You’ll  know  why 
before  you’ve  tramped  half  an  hour. 

What  is  known  as  “Temple  Drive” 
traverses  beautiful  Williams’  Canon 
for  nearly  two  miles.  It  begins  at 
the  bottom  of  a narrow  canon,  where 
there  are  passes  in  which  the  whiffle 
trees  of  a wagon  scrape  the  rocks  on 
either  side,  and  gradually  ascends  to 
a height  of  450  or  500  feet.  While 
not  as  high  as  some  of  the  oth°r 
drives,  it  presents  some  of  the  mod 
interesting  individual  views  in  (he 
Rocky  Mountains.  And  there  is  some- 
thing so  intimate  about  it  that  one 
immediately  feels  as  if  greeting  oil 
friends,  and  one  visit  is  sure  to  lead 
to  many  more.  One  is  led  by  an  easy 


and  regular  grade  nearly  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  where  is  located 
the  famous  Cave  of  the  Winds. 

This  cave  is  considered  one  of  the 
great  geological  miracles  of  the  Colo- 
rado mountains.  It  affords  one  an 
underground  trip  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a mile,  which  costs  one 
dollar  per  capita.  Daddy  and  Min- 
nehaha refused  to  enter.  They  said 
they  did  not  care  to  go  underground 
until  they  had  to.  But  Sissikaturi  and 
I had  dreamed  about  caves  too  many 
times  to  miss  our  first  opportunity  of 
exploring  one.  We  are  not  geologists, 
and  have  no  knowledge  of  Nature’s 
law's  of  crystalization  in  her  decora- 
tion of  underground  chambers;  so  we 
had  to  take  the  guide’s  word  for  it 
that  we  were  beholding  more  won- 
derful crystal  formations  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  cave  in  the  world. 
They  were  beautiful — exquisite  would 
be  a better  word  for  some  of  the  ceil- 
ing decorations  which  looked  like 
carved  ivory.  But  we  had  expected 
to  find  at  least  a few  of  the  stalactites 
of  heroic  proportions,  and  in  this  we 
were  disappointed.  We  returned  with 
descriptions  intended  to  arouse  the 
envy  of  Daddy  and  Minnehaha;  but 
in  a private  conference  we  agreed  that 
we  might  have  spent  our  dollar  in  a 
trip  that  would  have  given  us  greater 
satisfaction.  We  are  glad  we  saw  that 
cave;  but  we  are  not  pining  to  see 
another,  and  we  can’t  help  feeling 
that  fifty  cents  would  l e a fair  price 
for  what  the  management  have  to 
show.  Of  course,  the  geological  en- 
thusiast might  not  agree  with  us  on 
this  point. 

There  are  writers  of  travel  who  do 
not  know  when  they  have  reached 
ground  that  is  sacred  to  the  pen  of 
genius.  I’ve  read  descriptions  of  the 
railway  ride  from  Colorado  Springs  to 
Glenwood  Springs,  through  the  Royal 
Gorge;  but  nothing  I have  ever  read 
did  even  ordinary  justice  to  that  won- 
derful eight-hour  panorama!  You 
needn’t  imagine  that  I’m  going  to  try 
to  describe  it.  I know  too  much  to 
attempt  it.  All  I shall  do  is  to  advise 
you  to  save  your  pennies,  and  then 
take  a belated  wedding  trip,  as  we 
are  doing.  Take  it  leisurely,  if  you 
can.  Rent  the  homestead  for  six 
months,  so  that  nothing  shall  induce 
you  to  return  before  the  end  of  that 
time,  and  store  up  memories  enough 
to  last  all  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Glenwood  Springs — but  that  belongs 
to  another  chapter! 

RUTH  MOTBERBY. 

I have  just  been  told  of  a quick 
and  harmless  remedy  for  the  baby 
when  suffering  with  colic.  It  is  to 
dissolve  baking  soda  in  hot  water — a 
piece  as  big  as  a pea  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  the  water.  Give  in  tea- 
spoonful doses,  a few  minutes  apart, 
until  the  gas  rises,  and  the  child  is 
relieved.  The  same  mother  told  me 
that  she  cured  croup  by  rubbing  the 
child’s  throat,  chest,  back  of  the  neck 
and  under  the  arms  with  camphorated 
oil  mixed  with  a little  turpentine. — 
Young  Mother. 

^ ^ ^ 

Read  the  cash  prize  offer,  page  35. 
and  try  to  get  some  subscriptions  for 
the  Fruit-Grower. 


Cyclone  DishWasher 

Only  machine  that  meets  all  require- 
ments. Positively  a greater  labor 
saver  than  is  the  Clothes  Washer  or 
the  Sewing  Machine.  Sent  on  free 
trial.  We  pay  freight. 

Z.  S.  & C.  h.  RANDLEMAN,  Mfgrs. 
1828  Grand  Ave.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Living=MusioBox 


is  the  registered  name  for 
my  genuine 

Geisler-Andreasberg-Roller 

a special- bred  strain  of  Ca-  L 
naries  directly  imported  | 
from  our  own  hatcheries  in  | 

Germany.  Their  song  is  en-  ( 
tirely  different  from  the  or- 
dinary Canary  and  farsuper- 
ior  to  anything  you  have  i 
ever  heard.  It  is  simply  mar-  | 
velous  hov/  a little  bird  like  ’ 
this  can  bring  fourth  such  a j 
volume  of  sweet,  rich,  melo- 
dious tunes. 

Guaranteed  DAY  AND 
NIGHT  SONGSTERS  W** 

Other  varieties  from  $2  up. 

Sent  by  express  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada, 
alive  arrival  at  express  office  guaranteed. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS.  Cage  and  bird’s  inside 
wing  must  be  stamped  with  my  registered  Trade- 
Mail^  ‘ Living-Music-Box,”  or  not  genuine.  ( 

Kah  ika,  Oahu.  Hawaii,  April  21,  1906. 
Received  my  Geisler-Roller  in  perfect  condition.  I 
never  heard  such  sv'eet  notes  before.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Geisler,  for  your  fair  treatment.  L.  I.  Bourke. 
Large  illustrated  catalog,  booklet,  testimonials  free. 

GEiSl.ER’S  BIRD  STORE,  Dept.  50,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Largest  Mail  Order  Bird  House  in  the  World.  Est.  1888 


THE  FARMER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Practical  Farmer 

is  the  best  agricultural  paper  published  in  America.  It  is 
edited  by  men  with  vast  experience  and  whose  teachings 
can  be  relied  upon.  It  contains  weekly  articles  by  Mr.  T.  B. 

Terry  (who  writes  exclusively  for  The 
Practical  Farmer)  on  agricultural  mat- 
ters and  Health  Hints.  It  also  contains 
five  separate  departments  made  up  of 
contributions  from  subscribers. 

In  1905  twenty=nine  hundred 
and  ninety=seven  subscribers 
received  cash  payments  for 
contributing  to  these  depart* 
ments.  A yearly  subscription  (52  issues)  to  The  Practical 
Farmer  costs  50  cents,  or  three  years  (156  issues)  $1.00. 

A „ riioronlDD  If  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  a subscriber 
uur  llUaralHCC  thinks  be  has  not  been  benefited  by  taking 
The  Best  Agricultural  Weekly  Published,  we  will  cheerfully 
refund  the  price  paid.  Send  your  subscription  now, 
and  we  will  date  it  from  January  1,  1907,  sending  you 
a copy  each  week  from  date  received  for  balance  of 
the  year  FREE.  Trial  Trip,  Ten  Weeks,  Ten  Cents. 


for  Ten  Names  of 
Apple  Growers 

Regular  subscription  50  cents  per  year  or  3 years  for  $1.00,  but  to  all  who  will  send 
the  names  of  10  Apple  Growers  with  50  cents  in  cash,  we  will  send  The  Apple  Specialist 
three  years.  The  only  paper  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  Apples,  and  treats  of  how 
to  select,  plant,  fertilize,  cultivate,  prune  and  spray  trees;  how  to  extinguish  all  kinds 
of  orchard  pests;  how  to  pick,  pack  and  market  apples;  where  to  sell  in  the  best  markets 
to  get  the  best  prices.  No  one  can  afford  to  miss  this  offer  of  saving  50  cents  for  10 
names.  Cash  premiums,  liberal  commissions,  and  free  scholarships,  also  offered. 

The  Apple  Specialist,  Quincy,  111. 


Sprague  Canning  Machinery  Company 

42  River  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


The  New  State 

of  Oklahoma 

* 

Bigger  than  Missouri ; as  big  as  Ohio  and  Indiana  combined,  with 
a soil  teeming  with  all  the  crops  that  any  State  raises,  Oklahoma  — 
the  new  State — is  destined  to  occupy  first  rank  in  a few  short  years. 

Here  at  the  present  time  over  a 
million  people  are  duplicating 
the  life  which  is  going  on  in 
Illinois  and  Indiana.  Their 
houses ; their  towns  and  their 
schools  are  newer  but  in  nothing 
else  do  their  surroundings  differ 
from  those  in  other  States. 
Their  cities  and  towns  are 
growing  and  expanding  with  the 
impetus  of  a fertile  soil,  and  a 
pushing,  wide-awake  citizenship. 
H er  settlers,  mainly  from  the 
older  States,  see  the  virtue  of 
encouraging  enterprises  of  every  kind  and  the  needfulness  of  getting 
more  and  better  facilities ; of  getting  more  hands  to  develop  the  country. 

In  brief,  conditions  to-day  are  simply  these : Oklahoma  is  in 
need  of  nothing  save  people.  More  men  are  needed  in  the  cities  and 
towns ; more  farmers  for  the  vast  areas  of  unimproved  land  not  now 
yielding  crops  of  which  it  is  capable.  There  are  openings  of  all  sorts, 
for  farmers  and  artisans,  for  mills  and  manufacturing  plants,  for  small 
stores  of  every  kind. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  IS  NOW 

The  opportune  time  is  now  while  the  land  is  cheap.  The  country  is  fast  settling 
up.  If  you  purchase  land  now  you  will  soon  see  grow  up  around  you  a community 
of  prosperous  energetic  men  who  like  yourself  have  seen  the  brighter  possibilities  of 
Oklahoma,  and  have  taken  advantage  of  them. 

The  M.  K.  & T.  Ry.  runs  through  the  best  section  of  the  new  state  (see  inap)  and  along  it  is  located  a 
majority  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns.  If  you’re  in  any  way  interested  in  the  Southwest,  I’d  like  to  send 
you  a copy  of  my  free  paper,  “The  Coming  Country.” 

On  the  First  and  Third  Tuesdays  of  Each  Month 

you  can  make  a trip  to  Oklahoma  exceptionally  cheap.  Round  trip  tickets, 
good  thirty  (30)  days,  will  be  sold  by  all  lines  in  connection  with  the  M. 
K.  & T.  R’y  at  very  low  rates  from  Chicago  to  San  Antonio,  the  rate  is  $25.00; 
from  St.  Paul,  $27.50;  from  St.  Loui9  and  Kansas  City,  $20.00.  The  tickets 
permit  of  stop-overs  in  both  directions,  via  M.  K.  & T.  R’y.  If  your  nearest 
railroad  agent  cannot  give  you  the  rates,  write  me  for  particulars. 

W.  S.  ST.  GEORGE,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

M.  K.  & T.  R’y.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Map  of  the  New  State  Showing  lines 
of  the  M .,  K.  & T.  Ry. 


•FISTULAS! 


WE  .SEND  FREE.  AND  POSTPAID  A i 
352  PAGE  TREATISE  ON  P/LES.F/STULA 
AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  RECTUM; 
ALSO  132  PAGE  ILLUSTRATED  TREATISE  ^DISEASES OF  WOMEN.  OF  THE  TH0U5AND5  OF  PROMINENT 
PEOPLE  CURED BYOUR  MILD  METHOD,  NONE  PAID  ACENT  TILL  CURED— EXAMINATION  FREE 


NO  MONEY! 

DRS.THORHTON  & MINOR,  kws  Oak  street,  Kansas  City,  mo  . TILL  CURED 
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Poultry  Department 


The  Production  of  Eggs  Suitable  for 
Hatching. 

Every  spring  there  is  complaint 
that  eggs  do  not  hatch  well  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  and  of  late 
years  it  has  become  evident  that  not 
enough  attention  is  given  to  the  se- 
curing of  strong,  fertile  eggs  during 
the  winter.  In  a bulletin  on  “Raising 
Chickens  Artificially,’’  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Experiment  Station  discusses  this 
subject,  and  suggests  that  the  first  es- 
sential to  success  in  this  work  is  se- 
curing fertile  eggs  to  put  into  the  in- 
cubator. On  the  subject  of  securing 
this  sort  of  eggs,  the  bulletin  says: 

“In  order  to  raise  chickens  success- 
fully it  is  very  essential  to  begin  with 
eggs  which  will  hatch  well  and  pro- 
duce strong,  vigorous  chicks.  If  the 
germs  are  naturally  weak  no  amount 
of  attention  and  good  care  during  the 
incubation  of  the  eggs  and  the  brood- 
ing of  the  chicks  will  make  up  for 
the  original  lack  of  vigor.  In  spite  of 
all  that  can  be  done  the  hatch  will  be 
poor,  if  the  germs  are  weak,  and 
many  of  the  chicks  which  do  hatch 
will  die.  As  one  cannot  determine  by 
an  examination  of  the  unincubated 
egg  whether  the  germ  is  strong  or 
weak,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done 
in  practice  is  to  select  the  breeding 
stock  with  such  care  and  give  it  such 
attention  that  eggs  suitable  for  hatch- 
ing must  of  necessity  result. 

“Breeding  stock  should  be  mature. 
The  first  eggs  laid  by  pullets  should 
not  be  used,  but  when  the  eggs  have 
attained  their  normal  size,  and  the 
fowls  have  reached  the  age  of  one 
year  or  more  the  eggs  should  hatch 
well,  provided  that  all  of  the  other 
conditions  which  influence  the  pro- 
duction of  fertile  eggs  are  favorable. 
The  fowls  should  be  fed  a ration  con- 
taining in  proper  proportion  the  dif- 
ferent food  elements  required.  Green 
food,  grit,  pure  water,  pure  air,  and 
the  opportunity  to  take  exercise  are 
all  important.  Whenever  possible  the 
breeding  stock  should  be  allowed  un- 
restricted range,  as  this  induces  them 
to  take  plenty  of  exercise,  which  tends 
to  keep  them  healthy,  and  they  are 
also  able,  to  a certain  extent,  to  bal- 
ance their  own  rations  by  means  of 
the  bugs  and  worms  which  they  se- 
cure. 

“In  feeding  it  is  important  neither 
to  feed  too  much  nor  too  little,  for 
one  extreme  is  as  bad  as  the  other. 
If  fed  too  much  the  fowls  are  apt  to 
become  sluggish  and  lazy,  and  the 
chickens  which  result  will  almost  in- 
variably be  week.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  fowls  are  fed  too  scantily  a 
large  proportion  of  the  eggs  will  be 
unfertile,  and  the  chicks  will  not  be 
as  vigorous  as  they  otherwise  would. 
The  fowls  should  be  well  fed,  but  not 
overfed  on  a ration  containing 
enough  protein.  This  may  be  sup- 
plied by  beef  scrap,  ground  fresh 
meat  and  bone,  skim  milk,  or  some 
other  substance  of  a similar  nature. 
With  the  small  active  breeds  of  fowls 
like  the  Lekhorns  mash  may  be  fed 
with  safety  once  per  day,  but  with  the 
meat  breeds  which  have  a tendency 
to  become  too  fat  it  is  usually  best  to 
feed  mostly  whole  grain  scattered  in 
litter.  The  method  of  feeding  Leg- 
horns for  the  production  of  eggs  suit- 
able for  hatching  which  has  been 
adopted  at  the  station  is  as  follows: 
In  the  morning  whole  grain  consist- 
ing of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  corn, 
wheat  and  oats  is  scattered  in  the  lit- 
ter covering  the  floor  of  the  poultry 
houses.  This  is  fed  at  the  rate  of 
from  7 to  10  quarts  per  hundred 
fowls.  In  the  evening  mash  is  fed 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn  meal, 
ground  oats  and  wheat  middlings,  to 
which  is  added  10  per  cent  of  beef 
scrap  or  meat  meal.  The  mixture  is 
moistened  with  skim  milk  or  water, 
and  fed  at  the  rate  of  from  6 to  S 
quarts  per  hundred  fowls.  If  this  is 
eaten  up  quickly  and  the  fowls  ap- 
pear hungry,  more  whole  grain  is 
scattered  In  the  litter.  Under  this 
system  of  feeding  and  allowing  one 
vigorous  cock  to  ten  to  fifteen  hens, 
the  eggs  have  uniformly  run  high  in 
fertility,  and  the  chicks  have  been 
strong  and  hearty.  It  is  a very  bad 
plan  to  use  eggs  for  incubation  which 
have  been  produced  by  hens  that  have 
been  fed  heavily  during  the  winter  for 
egg  production.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  vigor  of  the  hens,  when 
spring  comes,  is  apt  to  be  reduced, 
and  even  though  the  eggs  may  hatch 
fairly  well  the  chicks  are  apt  to  be 


weaa  and  puny.  The  breeding  stock 
must  be  vigorous- in  order  to  produce 
‘ne  right  sort  of  eggs.’’ 

¥ 

Big  Poultry  Farms. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  many  times 
-ererred  to  the  fact  that  the  very 
;arge  fruit  farms  are  usually  not 
Tirofitable  — the  thousand-acre  or- 

< nards  have  usually  failed  to  pay. 

The  same  is  true,  as  a rule,  in  the 

< ase  of  the  large  poultry  farms.  There 
are  a few  large  farms  which  pay,  of 
course,  but  they  were,  almost  with- 
out exception,  started  on  a small 
Hcaie,  and  the  persons  in  charge  of 
rhem  have  peculiar  qualifications  for 
the  business.  But  the  best-paying 
poultry  flocks,  as  a rule,  are  those  on 
the  farm,  where  the  fowls  can  be 
given  needed  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  where  small 
flocks  are  kept — and  by  “small 

flocks”  we  mean  those  of  several 
hundred  hens,  perhaps,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  which  contain 
thousands  of  birds — a supply  of  feed 
can  usually  be  grown,  and  there  is  lit- 
tle to  buy.  Then  the  smaller  flocks 
are  given  better  care,  and  the  houses 
can  be  kept  clean.  Disease  is  not  so 
likely  to  get  a foothold,  and  the  indi- 
vidual birds  receive  more  careful  at- 
tention. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  everything 
to  encourage  the  poultryman  on  a 
small  scale,  and  there  seems  to  be  lit- 
tle danger  that  big  bonanza  poultry 
farms  will  drive  him  out  of  business. 
Poultry  and  fruit  make  an  ideal  com- 
bination, and  we  would  like  to  have 
more  letters  from  our  readers  as  to 
how  they  manage  these  two  industries 
together.  During  the  winter  is  a good 
time  to  hear  from  every  member  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  Family  who  is  in- 
terested in  this  work.  Send  your  ex- 
perience. 

$ 

Crate-Fattening  of  Poultry. 

Crate-fattening  is  the  greatest  dis- 
covery that  has  ever  been  made  in 
poultry  culture.  While  the  writer  was 
in  Texas  last  fall,  I had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  Lyon  poultry  farm  at 
Sherman,  and  there  I saw  the  first 
.crate-fattening  establishment  that  I 
had  ever  happened  to  run  across. 

Sair  Mr.  Purdy,  the  manager:  “We 
buy  all  the  chickens  that  we  can  get, 
fatten  them  up  and  send  them  to  St. 
Louis.  It  is  perfectly  surprising  how 
cheap  we  can  buy  them.  We  can 
double  the  weight  of  a three-pound 
bird  in  three  weeks,  and  we  easily 
more  than  double  our  money  on  the 
venture,  but,  of  course,  we  take  the 
risk,  and  it  is  worth  something.” 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  since  the 
packing  companies  are  putting  in 
crate-fattening  plants,  the  producer 
who  expects  to  be  able  to  sell  his 
birds  to  first  hands  must  do  the  same 
thing,  or  else  get  left  in  the  race. 
Nor  is  the  undertaking  so  vast  as  one 
might  suppose.  Swift  & Co.  have  their 
crates  arranged  on  top  of  the^  others, 
five  tiers  high,  with  pans  underneath 
to  catch  the  droppings,  but  when  a 
person  does  not  care  to  fatten  more 
than  two  thousand  at  a time  they  may 
be  put  on  one  level,  with  slats  at  the 
bottom,  to  let  the  droppings  through 
to  the  floor,  so  that  the  coops  are  al- 
ways clean.  The  fronts  should  be 
slatted  also,  but  between  the  coops 
the  partitions  should  be  of  thin  boards 
so  that  the  birds  will  not  fight.  Not 
more  than  four  birds  should  be  put 
in  each  compartment. 

The  crates  may  be  raised  to  about 
the  height  that  is  handy  to  reach  and 
the  front  should  be  furnished  with  a 
trough  for  the  feeding.  At  the  Orp- 
ington Ranch,  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
birds  are  fed  oat  meal  and  milk; 
Swift’s  feed  oat  meal,  white  corn- 
meal  and  milk,  while  on  the  Lyon 
farm  the  feed  consists  of  shorts,  corn- 
meal.  mixed  up  with  water,  with  a 
feed  of  meat  meal  three  times  a week. 

Some  people  take  equal  parts  of 
fine  corn  meal,  oat  meal,  shorts  and 
barley  meal.  This  sort  of  feed  does 
not  make  the  yellow  flesh  that  our 
trade  used  to  demand,  but  they  are 
getting  educated  to  the  fact  that  the 
white  flesh  is  better,  moreover  it  is 
said  that  where  the  birds  are  not 
fattened  on  corn  there  is  more  fat 
distributed  in  streaks  through  the 
meat,  where  it  makes  the  meat  sweet 
and  juicy,  and  less  fat  on  the  intes- 
tines where  it  is  a sheer  waste  of  the 
raw  material. 

The  poultry  raiser  who  only  raises 


You  Can  Get  More  Eggs 

And  Save  Feed  Bills 


EVERY  atom  that  hens  use  in  making  eggs, 
comes  from  the  food  they  eat.  They 
can’t  get  it  anywhere  else. 

That  being  true,  you  must,  if 
you  expect  eggs  in  abundance, 
feed  foods  rich  in  egg-making 
materials. 

Analysis  shows  that  not  only 
eggs,  but  thebones,  the  lean  meat 
and  the  feathers  of  fowls  are  all 
made  up  of  what  the  professors 
call  “ protein 

Hence,  fowls  must  have  protein 
if  they  are  to  give  you  the  best 
results. 

But  protein  is  found  only  in 
small  quantities  in  most  grains 
and  vegetables,  but  in  large  quan- 
tities in  animal  food. 

That’s  why  all  fowls  crave 
worms  and  bugs.  Instinct  teaches 
them  that  they  nee d such  food. 

Of  course,  they  can’t  catch  “the 
early  worm*'  in  winter  or  when 
they  are  yarded,  so  you  must  give 
them  this  protein  in  some  other 
form. 

The  best  substitute  is  fresh-cut, 
raw,  green  bones — the  trimmings 
from  the  meat  market,  with  meat 
and  gristle  adhering  to  them. 

In  its  raw  state  it  contains  ex- 
actly the  same  food  elements  as 
the  worms  and  bugs.  It  contains  over  four 
times  as  much  protein  as  grain,  and  is 


Try  This  Free 

No  Money  In  Advance 


rich  in  lime  and  other  egg-making  materials. 
That' s why  fowls  like  it  so  well  and  why  it 
doubles  the  egg-yield,  increases 
fertility,  makes  larger  hatch- 
es and  stronger  chicks,  develops 
earlier  broilers  and  layers  and 
makes  heavier  market  fowls — 
Because  it  “balances  the  ration” 
by  supplying  what  is  most  scarce 
in  grains.  You  can’t  get  the  best 
results  without  it. 

Green  bone  is  easily  and  quickly 
prepared,  with 

MANN’S  ^tueeslt 
BONE  CUTTER 

We  want  you  to  try  this  machine. 
You  don’t  have  to  buy  it— just  try 
it  first. 

To  prove  to  you  what  it  will  do. we 
will  send  you  any  one  you  may 
select  from  our  catalogue  on 

10  Days  Free  Trial 

{No  Money  in  Advance.) 

It  cuts  all  bone  with  all  adhering  meat  and 
gristle,  never  clogging  and  wasting  nothing. 

It  automatically  adapts  itself  to  your 
strength  so  that  any  one  can  use  it. 

It  is  strong,  durable  and  does  not  get 
out  of  order. 

But  try  it! 

Send  today  for  catalogue— select  the  ma- 
chine you  want  to  try — we’ll  do  the  rest. 

F.  W.  MANN  COMPANY. 

108  Milford,  Mass. 
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WARM  WATER 

MAKES 
HENS 


jbb 


Your  hen9  are  the  little  live  gold  mines  on  your  farm. 

They  bring  you  ten  times  more  money,  according  to  their 
value,  trouble  and  expense,  than  any  live  stock 
you  keep,  and  yet  many  farmers  and  poultry- 
men  furnish  their  stock  with  water  regularly 
and  the  hens  compelled  to  go  without,  and  eat 
snow.  How  can  you  expect  your  hen9  to  lay  un- 
less you  give  them  plenty  of  pure  warm  water 
during  the  winter  months  and  pure  cool  water 
during  the  summer.  Our  Automatic  Non-Freez- 
ing, 8elf-Feeding  Poultry  Drinking  Fountain 
furnishes  fresh  wurm  water  for  fowls  and  make 
them  lay  during  cold  weather  when  eggs  bring 
high  price.  Itt.Tkes  the  chill  from  the  hen  house.  Costs  only  about  five  cents  a we*k  for  oil.  Only  warm  water  foun- 
tain made.  Water  cup  fills  itself  automatically.  Water  always  fresh  and  pure.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Guaran- 
teed absolutely  safe.  You  have  only  to  keep  the  water  tank  and  lamp  filled.  It  absolutely  cares  for  itself.  The  lamp 
warms  the  water  in  the  winter  and  without  the  use  of  the  lamp  the  same  fountain  supplies  pure  cool  water  in  summer. 

J.et  us  6end  you  our  Automat ie  Poultry  Fountain,  and  let  yen  try  It  for  15  days  *»d  If  it  Is  not  perfectly 
satisfactory  you  ean  return  It  to  ns,  and  we  will  not  ink  you  any  questions.  You  don't  have  to  send  any  cash 
or  make  any  deposit.  You  simply  tell  us  to  ship  you  a Koiiutain  and  that  If  It  is  as  represented,  yon  w ill,  within 
15  days  pay  for  It.  Remember,  we  place  onr  good-*  In  your  hands  and  trust  yon  to  either 
return  them  or  pay  at  the  end  of  15  days.  Send  for  Catalogue  No.34- 

AUTOMATIC  HATCHING  CO.,  - Detroit,  Mich. 

We  also  manufacture  the  best  Poultry  Brooder  ever  made. 


I WHITER  EGGS  | 


Feed  cut 
green  bone;  save 
half  your  grain  and  double 
your  egg  yield.  The 

Humphrey 

6reen  Bone  & Vegetable  Cutter, 

the  only  open  hopper  machine,  is 
guaranteed  to  cut  more  bone,  with  I 
less  labor  and  in  less  time  than  I 
any  other.  Money  back  if  you  are  not  f 
satisfied.  It’s  the  one  hand  cutter:  feed  J 
under  operator’s  control  at  all  times; 
no  complicated  parts.  Send  for  cata-  ' 
logue  and  special  Trial  Offer. 

HUMPHREY, 

Union  SI.  Factory, 
jollot,  III. 


i||  = 


Buys  a 240  E$g 
Incubator.  The 

surest  and  easi- 
est hatcher  made. 

The  Famous 

- IDEAL  INCUBATOR 

240  Egg-Size  Only  $1 1.75.  120  Egg-Size  Only  $3 .00. 
60  Egg-Size  Only  S7.50. 

Brooders  at  prices  too  low  to  quote  here. 

You  cannot  find  a better  nt  any  price.  Why  pay 
more  then!  Let  us  save  you  money.  Remember 
these  are  not  “cheap”  machines,  but  of  the  highest 
grade.  Send  for  guaranty  and  our  big  128  page 
book  “Poultry  for  Profit.”  It's  Fro*. 

J<  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  63»  Freeport,  Ills. 


*yCZ  and  we  Pay  I 
the  Freight.  | 


Only  $ 

This 

230  Egg 

ROYAL  INCUBATOR 

the  world’s  best  hatcher. 

Don't  pay  more  for  poorer 
machines.  Investigate  our 
bargain  offer,  our  bank  guar- 
antee and  our  free  trial.  It  will  pay  you.  Incu- 
bator and  poultry  supply  catalog  Free.  Booklet,  I 
“Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks  and 
Turkeys.**  10c;  60c  poultry  paper  one  year,  10c. 

Royal  Incubator  Co.,  Drawer  71  Des  Moines,  la. 


W me  today  for  The  Autobiography 
of  a Heu  aud  the  V ictor  Book — the 
whole  story  from  the  chick  in  the 
egg  to  how  to  make  hens  lay.  All 
about  Incubators  for  expert  aDd 
beginner.  Knowledge  you  ought 
to  have  if  you  are  thinking  of  buy- 
ing one.  'VICTOR  machines  are 
practical  and  well  made,  economi- 
cal in  operation  and  always  pro- 
duce the  best  results.  Don’t 
waste  your  time,  eggs  and  oil  in 
poor  machine.  Let  us  tell  you 
to  begin  right.  Our  40  years 
experience  is  at  your  service  in 
these  books.  Let  us  send  them 
you  and  see.  Write  us  for 
today.  Geo:  Ertel  Co. 

Established  1867,  Quincy,  Ill._ 


Ilf Don’t  YOU  Build 

fflfllV  Your  Own  Incuba- 
J tors  and  Brooders 

You  ean  do  it  easily  with  our  Free 
Plans.  Over  18  thousand  people 
interested  last  year,  why  not 
send  for  them.  Catalog  full  of 
valuable  information  Tor  In- 
cubator owners  and  PLANS 
H.M.  SHEER  CO.  pnrr 

ol  Uomn  Rt  OninrtT  Til.  I IlkC 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  flrst-claea  hatchers  made. 

GEO.  II.  STAHL,  Qnincy,  I1L 


HAPPY  HEN  SCALY  LEG  CURE  Scaly  Legs.  Easily  ap- 
plied-.leaves  no  soar.  A wonderful  cure.  Trr  it.  Boxes  25  and  50  cts.  sent  postpaid. 

STAPLER  POULTRY  SUPPLY  CO.  Arrott  Power  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pi. 


Needs  no  toper  bottom  boards.  Is  mad©  at 
large  wire— the  smallest  being  No.  14.  All  hor- 
izontals are  high  carbon,  double  strength, 
spring  steel  wire,  heavily  galvanized  to  pre- 
vent rusting.  Expansion  and  contraction  are 
provided  for— all  the  horizontals  being  coiled 
coil  spring  wire.  It’s  easily  adjustable  to  hilly 
surfaces— the  coil  does  it.  Stands  up  stiff,  does 
not  sag.  bag  or  buckle.  Costs  le<s  erected*than 
common  nettings.  Looks  better.  Lasts  muoh 
longer.  Height.  4,  6 or  6 feet.  If  I II  T Z1  ~ 
you  need  Poultry  Fence,  icriteus.  I Jl— 1. -jL- 
PAGE  WOVE*  WIRE  FE5CE  CO.  pjg 
Box  322,  Adrian,  Sikh.  : 


COILED  SPRING 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  O an  not  Inf. 

Every  wire  and  every  twtet  If 
a brace  to  all  other  wlree  a mi 
twists  full  height  of  the  tmm 
Home-high,  Bull-strong,  P1«- 
tlght.  Every  rod  guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmer,  fNflgfl 
prepaid,  at  lowest  factory  prtea. 
Our  Catalogue  telle  how  Wire 
la  made— how  it  la  galvanised— 
why  some  Is  good  and  some  le 
baa.  Ite  brimful  of  fenoe  feota. 
You  should  have  this  informa- 
tion. Write  for  it  today.  IteFree. 

KITS  ELM  AM  BROS., 
Box  103  MUNCH,  INDIAN*. 


FENCE  VISES? 


Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  Wa 
have  no  agents-  Sell  direct  to  , 

faotory  prloea  on  30  daye  free  trial. 

LibO  UL  uai  m a. a 

Buy  direct.  Writ 


faotory  prlooa  on  30  aaya  vrww 
We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  showa  Vi 
style*  and  height*  of  farm  ^poultry 
fence.  I t’e  free.  Buy  direct.  W rite  today 
COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 


USgJUisS?  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Pa;'’ 
Twenty-sever? 


in  the  HATCH-ALL  INCUBATOR,  because  of 
its  superior  heating1  and  ventilating  systems. 
No  deadly  gas  fumes  to  smother  nearly- 
hatched  chicks.  The  regulator  on  the 

HATCH-ALL  INDICATOR 

holds  the  heat  at  just  hen  temperature.  No 
worry.  Little  care.  No 
overheating-.  Ventilation 
delivers  warmed,  fresh 
air.  No  cold  corners.  No 
hot  center  drafts.  Good 
profits.  Send  for  free  cat- 
alogue—don’t  wait  till  to- 
morrow. Do  it  today  and 
read  how  others  are  mak- 
ing money  easily. 

HEBRON  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Box  30,  Hebron,  Nebraska. 


BUFFALO. 
NF.W  YOJfcKl-' 

boston: 

CHICAGO. 
KANSAS  CITY. 
OAKLAND.  CA'L 


DIGGER  DAT! 

Whether  you  are  a beginner 
an  expert  at  Poultry  Raising,  you 
n secure  Bigger  Hatches,  aided  by 
(he  patented  and  exclusive  labor  saving, 
automatic  features  of  the  Latest  Pattern 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

i can  find  poultry  profit  i n raising  Broilers,  Roast- 
ers and  Capons,  and  become  successful  in  Chick 
R'ar  ng  and  secure  profitable  results  in  Egg 
F irming.  Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders 
are  in  use  and  recommended  by  leading  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  the  world  over. 

Our  new  244  page  Guide  to  Poultry  Profit  telling  you 
how  to  become  a successful  poul- 
tryman, — FREE  if  you  name  this 
paper  and  send  addresses  of  two 
acquaintances  interested 
poultry  keeping. 

CYPHERS 
INCUBATOR 


G 


BRASAzm  mm  book, as 

Price  List  of  Eggs  and  Fowls  for  sale.  Is 
a buyers  guide  of  70  varieties,  price  10c. 
Cuts  of  fowls  from  life.  J.  R.  Brabazon, 
BOX  25  Glenview,  Delavan  Wis., 


WINTER 

EGGS 


Whether  you  keep  12  or  1,000  hens 
you  want  them  to  lay  when  eggs  are 
high. 

WHAT  TO  T7nr.rl 
HOW  TO  P 00Q 

Feed  right  and 
your  hens  will  lay 

Offpr  For  50c  in  stamps 

jpCCIal  UI I CI  we  win  send  our 
Booklet,  with  formulae  and  tables 
for  feeding  and  a full  year’s  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  best  illus- 
trated monthly  poultry  journal. 

Poultry  Keeper  Publishing  Co. 

Box  2,  Quincy,  111. 

Poultry  EBjpjp 
Lessons  1 

Twelve  Complete  Lessons 

We  want  to  send  a copy  of  our  latest  and  best  book  to 
every  reader  of  this  paper  who  is  interested  in  poultry. 
You  need  it  whether  you  are  an  experienced  breeder  or 
only  a beginner.  It  is  entitled  “Poultry  Lessons  for  the 
Amateur,”  and  consists  of  twelve  complete  and  compre- 
hensive chapters  on  Poultry  Culture,  as  follows: 

1 — Poultry  House  Const  ruction.  2 — Selecting  a Breed. 
3 — Feeds  and  Feeding.  4— Mating  Up  the  Breeding  Birds. 
6— Incubation ; Natural  and  Artificial,  ti — Care  of  the 
Chicks.  7— Summer  Care  of  the  Flock.  8 — Preparing 
for  Winter.  9— Preparing  for  the  Show  Room.  10— Win- 
ter Care  of  the  Flock.  11 — Poultry  Diseases  and  Reme- 
dies. 12r—  General  Information.  Each  a complete  chap- 
ter. 

We  will  send  a copy  of  this  book  free  of  charge,  post- 
age prepaid.  to  anyone  sending  us  50  cents  for  ayea.’s 
subscription  to  Commercial  Poultry,  a handsome,  prac- 
tical monthly  magazine,  one  of  the  best  published.  Sam- 
ple copy  free.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  POULTRY,  Dept.  A2,  Marseilles,  111. 


Rankin’s  Royal”  Barred,  White  and  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  are 
Bred  to  Win,  Bred  to  Pay,  Bred  for  Quality 
in  Every  Way.  Hundreds  of  Selected  Speci- 
mens Line  and  Pedigree  Bred  by  My  Trap- 
Nest  System.  from  America’s  Greatest  Sires 
and  Champions  for  sale  On  Approval  at 
Guaranteed  Honest  Prices. 

Eggs,  $1.50  to  $10.00  per  15,  $7.00  to  $20.00 
per  100.  Seriously  you  can’t  afford  to  place 
an  order  (large  or  small)  before  writing  me. 

H.  r.  RANKIN, 

Box  121.  Hartington,  Neb. 


WHY  NOT  RAISE  DOMESTICATED 

PHEASANTS,  QUAIL,  ETC.! 

Profits  enormous  ! ECCS  bring  from  SOc  to  93  E 
BIRDS  from  $20  to  $150  per  PAIR.  Large  back 
enough  space  to  produce  from  $600  to  $ 1 ,200  V( 
DEMAND  HEAVY.  Wo  buy  your  oggs  and  young 
SZrr!uen.L?£.S!:S,omers‘  °ur  bro°dors  are  all  RAIS 
S?"FJ"FMENUar° hafJiy,  WiLL  THRIVE  I PI 
CLIMATE  and  are  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  DISEASi 
poultry  and  pigeons.  EXPENSIVE  OUTFITS  UN 
TeeJ^:  Don’t  conflict  w-:h  Came  Laws.  Send® 
I?;?^Y'“r.Book  DOMESTICATED  PHEASANT' 
F0R  PROFIT”  end  ask  ospocially  for 
3 • BREEDINC  STOCK  shipped  anywhe 
U.  S.  and  Canada;  SAFE  ARRIVAL  CUAKAIJTEI 

THE  DOMESTICATES  CAME  CO. 
— LOS  ANCEI  L5.  i .'.LiFOBNlfl 


even  two  hundred  chickens  a year  can 
well  afford  to  put  in  a little  crate- 
fattening  plant,  for  it  will  only  cost  a 
trifle,  and  there  is  intense  satisfaction 
in  producing  the  best.  The  crates  may 
be  put  in  any  old  house  that  happens 
to  be  vacant,  or  it  may  be  in  a shed; 
in  fact,  in  “any  old  place.”  It  does 
not  need  to  have  windows,  for  as  soon 
as  the  birds  have  eaten,  they  must  be 
kept  quiet,  so  that  they  will  not  fret; 
so  they  do  not  need  much  light;  in 
fact,  the  less  the  better.  If  you  hap- 
pen to  make  yours  in  an  open  shed, 
you  can  hang  up  a curtain  and  let  it 
down  when  the  birds  have  eaten. 

In  Canada  the  government  has  taken 
hold  of  the  crate-fattening  scheme 
with  a view  of  educating  the  farmers 
how  the  best  quality  can  be  produced; 
but  it  is"  not  necessary  that  Uncle  Sam 
follow  suit,  for  in  the  United  States 
our  farmers  so  liberally  patronize  the 
farm  papers  that  they  can  get  the 
information  from  that  source.  There 
is  an  intense  satisfaction  in  accom- 
plishment, and  he  who  accomplishes 
the  most  with  poultry  culture  must  be 
up  with  the  times.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  top  is  the  profit.  See  to  it 
that  you  get  to  the  top. — Poultry  Life 
in  America. 

Washing  Hurts  Eggs. 

The  New  York  Produce  Review 
warns  its  readers  that  washing  in- 
jures the  keeping  qualities  of  eggs, 
as  follows:  “Several  dealers  have 

spoken  to  me  lately  of  unusual  trou- 
ble with  washed  eggs  mixed  in  with 
current  packings.  These  washed  eggs 
do  not  keep  at  all  when  the  weather 
is  even  moderately  warm,  and  it  is 
a serious  mistake  to  put  them  in 
when  shipped  for  any  distance  to  be 
held.  * * * When  shippers  have 

local  consumptive  outlets  which  use 
the  eggs  up  at  once  it  is  all  right  to 
wash  dirties,  for  such  trade,  but  they 
are  absolutely  no  good  for  distant 
shipment,  and  a packer  will  soon  ruin 
the  reputation  of  his  brand  by  pack- 
ing them  with  clean  unwashed  eggs.” 

It  ought  to  be  well  known  that 
washing  eggs  removes  the  mucus 
which  closes  up  the  pores  of  the 
shells,  and  the  air  then  has  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  contents,  hastening  decay. 

% 

Preparing  Green  Bone  for  Poultry 
Food. 

Several  subscribers  who  were  inter- 
ested in  our  recent  article  on  “The 
Value  of  Cut  Green  Bone  as  Poultry 
Food”  have  asked  how  the  bone  is 
prepared  for  feeding. 

There  are  several  good  bone  cutters 
on  the  market;  machines  ranging  in 
price  from  $9.00  to  $40.00,  depending 
upon  the  capacity. 

The  better  ones  turn  easily  and 
cut  rapidly.  The  amount  fed  daily  is 
usually  a pound  of  bone  to  sixteen 
full-grown  fowls  and  takes  only  a few 
minutes  for  its  preparation,  and  we 
believe  an  investment  in  a bone  cutter 
is  an  excellent  thing,  as  the  price  of 
the  machine  is  soon  saved  in  the  re- 
duction in  grain  bills,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  increased  results. 

Our  advertising  columns  from  time 
to  time  contain  announcements  of 
manufacturer^.  Catalog  can  be  se- 
cured by  addressing  Humphrey,  Union 
Street  Factory,  Joliet,  11!.,  or  F.  W. 
Mann  Co.,  Box  108,  Milford,  Mass. 

% 

Poultry  Notes. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  says 
that  last  year  the  value  of  eggs  and 
poultry  produced  in  the  United  States 
was  $500,000,000,  'nearly  twice  what 
it  was  five  year  ago. 

There  is  yet  time,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  to  lay  in  a supply  of  road 
dust  to  provide  dust  baths  for  your 
chickens  during  the  winter.  This 
will  help  to  keep  the  birds  free  from 
vermin. 

How  about  a lock  on  your  poultry 
houses?  Every  winter  great  numbers 
of  fowls  are  stolen,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  there  are  thieves  who 
make  a specialty  of  this  business. 
Better  lock  the  door  before  the  birds 
are  stolen. 

Dried  bone,  or  cracked  bone,  as 
sold  by  the  poultry  supply  houses,  is 
not  as  good  for  your  laying  hens  as 
green  cut  bone.  The  dried  bones 
have  a value,  but  the  animal  matter 
in  the  fresh  green  cut  bone  is  what 
the  birds  need. 

Nebraska  egg  buyers  now  grade 
eggs,  making  two  grades.  The  first 
grade  comprises  sound,  good-sized, 
full  fresh  egg s,  reasonably  clean;  the 
second  grade  includes  shrunken, 
dirty,  small,  washed  and  cracked 
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Incubators 

Have  the  Highest  Hatching  Record 


and  the  lowest  selling'  prices.  They  will 
hatch  chicks  for  you  cheaper  and  better 
than  hens,  or  other  incubators. 

The  Sure  Hatch  runs  itself  and  pays  for  it- 
sexr,  or  we  ta'<e  it  back  at  our  expense.  Guaran- 
arm  teed  for  5 years  and  made  to  last  a lifetime. 

You  can  set  it  any  place  where 
a hen  might  be  housed.  Hatches 
when  you  “set”  it,  and  you  “set”  it 
when  you  are  ready,  summer  or  winter. 

No  trouble  to  have  “early  hatched” 
chickens,  if  you  use  a Sure  Hatch.  Used 
successfully  and  most  highly  recommended  by 
more  practical  poultry  raisers  than  any  other  in- 
cubator on  earth,  none  excepted. 

and  brooder  factory  in  the 
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For  ten  years  we  have  been  making 
and  selling  the  Sure  Hatch,  freight 
prepaid,  for  prices  that  put  it  in  a 

class  by  itself. 

Anybody  can  make  a cheap  incu- 
bator, but  when  it  comes  to  deliver- 
ing one  that  positively  will  hatch 
cheaper  and  better  than  hens,  and  is 
covered  by  a responsible  guarantee 
that  it  will  do  its  work  year  after 
year— that’s  a proposition  that  is  not 
so  easy. 

We  do  this  very  thing.  We  have 

the  facilities  and  experience  that  make 
it  possible. 

We  operate  the  greatest  incubator 


world. 

Our  experimenting  for  improvement 
never  stops.  These  facts  enable  us 
to  turn  out  machines,  strictly  up-to 
date  — leaders  always  — imitations 
never. 

Our  customers  are  successful  from 
the  start,  because  we  know  how  and 
what  to  tell  them,  that  they  may  get 
the  results  that  pay,  without  disap 
pointments. 

Our  new  100-page  illustrated  Sure 
Hatch  book  tells  all  about  our 
machines  and  low  prices.  Besides  it 
is  a very  helpful  poultry  book.  Write 
us  today  for  one  of  these  free  books. 


Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Company 

iBox  47,  Fremont,  Neb.,  or  Dept.  47 , Indianapolis, 


Note — July  1, 1906,  our  main  office  and  factory  were  removed 
from  Clay  Center  to  Fremont,  Neb. 


eggs.  The  effect  of  this  grading,  it 
is  believed,  will  result  in  better  poul- 
try being  kept  on  Nebraska  farms, 
and  will  insure  their  receiving  better 
care. 

From  the  way  prices  have  started 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  eggs 
will  be  in  demand  at  rather  high 
prices  all  winter  long.  The  poultry- 
man  who  handles  his  fowls  so  that 
they  continue  laying  during  the  win- 
ter will  surely  make  money  this  sea- 
son. 

Nearly  every  state  fair  in  the  Union 
will  be  asked  to  provide  larger  quar- 
ters for  the  poultry  departments  next 
year.  The  exhibits  this  year  overran 
all  the  buildings.  This  only  indi- 
cates the  increasing  interest  taken  in 
poultry  raising. 

It 

Chance  to  Get  a Big  Farm  Paper 
Free. 

We  wish  to  send  you  our  great  farm 
paper  absolutely  free  for  three  months 
if  you  will  do  us  a small  favor.  Just 
send  us  names  and  addresses  of  five 
good  farmers  and  enclose  2-cent 
stamp.  Address  Valley  Farmer,  425 
Jackson  street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Farm  and  Stock 
Doubled  His  Crop 

Decatur,  Ark.,  Sept.  4,  1906. 
Editor,  Farm  and  Stock, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I enclose  $1.00  for  a 

year’s  subscription  to  Farm  and  Stock. 
I can’t  get  along  without  it.  I have 
only  read  a few  numbers  of  your 
paper,  but  I want  it  to  keep  coming 
for  it  has  enabled  me  to  almost 
double  my  crop  this  year. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  H.  SETSER. 

Farm  and  Stock 

is  a monthly  magazine  devoted  solely  to 
Corn  and  Live  Stock.  Rate  $1.00  a year, 
but  will  be  sent  for  three  months  free  if 
you  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  and  agree 
to  either  subscribe  or  notify  us  to  stop  the 
paper  at  end  or  three  months.  Address 
FARM  AND  STOCK,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Great  Farm  Group 

Farming,  One  Year 
American  Farmer,  One  Year 
Kansas  Farmer,  One  Year 
American  Poultry  Journal,  One  Year 
Kimball’s  Dairy  Farmer,  One  Year 
Art  Portfolio,  by  Walter  Little 

<JThe  regular  price  of  this  list  is  $4.40, 
but  we  will  send  the  entire  list  for  only 
$2.30.  Address 

Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas 


More  than  your  money’s  worth  in  Incu- 
bators. We  have  them  all  beat;  40,  60  or 
90  days  to  prove  it;  5-year  guarantee.  Now 
is  the  time  to  write  to  M.  M.  Johnson,  The 
Incubator  Man,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


4,000,000  PEACH  TREES 

JUNE  BUDS  A SPECIALTY. 

No  agents  traveled,  but  sell  direct  to 
planters  at  wholesale  prices.  Absolutely  free 
from  disease . and  true  to  name.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices  before  placing  your 
order  elsewhere.  We  r-'uara-ntee  our  stock 
true  to  name.  Largest  Peach  Nursery  in 
world.  Address. 

J.  C.  HALE,  WINCHESTER.  TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries. 


.00  Sweep  Feed  I Galvanized 

Grinder.  | $14  Steel  Wind  f ‘ 
We  manufacture  all  sizes 
styles.  It  will . 
pay  you  to  in- 1 
vestl gate.  Write  ' 
for  catalog  and  ^ 
price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

603  Seventh  St..,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Sandusky  & Co. 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

FRUITS,  PRODUCE,  BUTTER,  EGGS, 
STRAWBERRIES  AND  GRAPES, 

IN  CAR  LOTS 

We  handle  Berry  Boxes,  Grape  Baskets, 
Egg  Case  Material,  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

116  South  3rd  and  115  Market  St., 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Apples  Wanted 

Bulk  or  Barreled. 

Tel!  us  what  varieties  and  quan- 
tity you  can  furnish.  We  want  to 
to  business  with  you. 

COYNE  BROS.,  160  S.  Water  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

Car  lot  distributors. 


— I WILL  HELP  YOU 

MAKE  MONEY 

(The  same  as  I have  helped  over  5.000  others) 

No  matter  where  you  are  located  or 
what  your  former  occupation.  If  you 
ate  honest  and  ambitious,  I will  teach 
you  the  Real  Estate,  Insurance  and 
General  Brokerage  Business  thorough- 
ly by  mail,  appoint  you  SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVE  of  my  Com- 
pany (the  largest  In  America),  and 
assist  you  to  become  a prosperous  and 
successful  business  man  with  an  In- 
come of  83,000  to  85,000  annually. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  men  without  cap- 
ital to  become  Independent,  for  life.  Valu- 
able Boob  and  full  particulars  FItKE. 
Write  today.  Address  either  office. 

EDWIN  R.  MARDEN.  President 

Nat’l  Co-Operative  Realty  Co. 


427  Athenaeum  Bldg. 

CHICAGO.  ILL.  OP 


127  Maryland  Bldg. 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  1 


Brooks’  New  Cure 


Broous*  Appliance,  New 
scovery.  Wonderful.  No 
noxious  springs  or  pads, 
itomatic  Air  Cushions, 
nds  and  draws  the  broken 
rts  together  as  you  would 
broken  limb.  No  salves., 
) lymphol.  No  lies.  Dur- 
le,  cheap.  Pat.  Sept.  10, ’01. 

ENT  ON  TRIAL.) 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 


FOR 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


— 

Questions  and  Answers 


Will  pecan  trees  succeed  as  far  north 
as  the  north  line  of  Missouri?  I have 
some  land  which  I believe  will  be  suit- 
able for  the  growing:  of  these  nuts. 
Hickory  nuts  nourish  here,  and  so  do 
walnuts,  and  just  across  the  state, 
along  the  Mississippi,  there  were  for- 
merly a great  many  native  pecan  trees, 
so  that  I think  they  should  do  well 
here.  Would  the  thin-shelled  varieties 
now  being  planted  in  the  southern 
states  likely  succeed  here? — A.  M.,  Liv- 
ingston County,  Mo. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  whether 
or  not  the  thin-shell  pecans  will  suc- 
ceed in  your  county  or  not,  but  the  gen- 
eral opinion  is  that  they  will  not.  How- 
ever, native  pecans,  such  as  grow 
along  the  Mississippi  river,  in  Marion. 
Ralls  and  Pike  Counties,  Missouri, 
ought  to  succeed  well  in  Livingston 
County.  Generally  speaking,  the  range 
of  the  pecan  is  about  that  of  the  cotton 
plant,  although  the  pecan  has  worked 
its  way  somewhat  farther  north.  The 
pecan  is  worth  testing  in  your  locality, 
at  any  rate.  Who  of  our  readers  has 
had  experience  in  growing  pecans  that 
far  north?  We  believe  there  are  some 
bearing  trees  near  Davenport  or  Mus- 
catine, Iowa.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  those  who  have  tested  the  pecan 
in  the  north. 


Pruning  Raspberry  Canes. 

I have  some  Gregg  raspberries  that 
I pinched  back  when  the  canes  were 
three  feet  high.  They  branched  from 
this  point  and  grew  runners  eight  feet 
long,  falling  down  and  running  on  the 
ground,  like  dewberry  plants.  What 
can  I do  for  them?  Will  it  do  to  cut 
the  long  runners  off? — A.  W.  R.  Boone- 
ville,  Ark. 

The  runners  or  shoots  have  likely 
rooted  at  the  tips;  it  is  best  to  leave 
these  alone  until  early  next  spring,  and 
then  prune  these  shoots  or  laterals 
back  to  the  desired  length.  This  can 
be  done  more  satisfactorily  in  spring 
than  now.  See  a short  article  on  this 
subject  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Banding  for  Fall  Canker  Worms. 

Next  year  I am  going  to  use  "tree 
tanglefoot”  to  band  my  trees  against 
the  fall  canker  worm.  This  insect  is 
very  bad  here,  and,  strange  to  say,  ap- 
pears in  April,  though  called  fall  can- 
ker worm.  How  about  this? — J.  C.  M.  J., 
New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

There  are  two  species  of  canker 
worm,  one  called  "spring  canker  worm" 
and  the  other  “fall  canker  worm.” 
While  there  are  minor  differences  be- 
tween them,  the  only  practical  differ- 
ence, so  far  as  fruit-growers  are  con- 
cerned, is  that  the  adult  form  of  one 
species  appears  in  the  fall  and  the  other 
in  the  spring.  The  fall-appearing  adult 
deposits  her  eggs  on  the  twigs  of  the 
tree  and  they  remain  until  spring,  when 
they  hatch.  The  spring  species  depos- 
its her  eggs  in  spring,  and  they  hatch 
at  about  the  time  the  leaves  appear, 
just  as  the  larvae  of  the  other  species 
are  appearing.  This  being  the  case,  our 
correspondent  will  be  entirely  too  late 
to  band  his  trees  next  spring  to  prevent 
the  ascent  of  the  wingless  female  of  the 
fall  canker  worm,  for  this  industrious 
lady  has  already  laid  her  eggs.  The 
female  of  the  fall  species  ascends  the 
trees  from  September  until  cold  weather 
and  deposits  her  eggs,  so  that  she  can- 
not be  trapped  this  late  in  the  season. 
The  banding  for  the  spring  species 
should  be  shortly  after  the  first  of  the 
year,  for  the  insects  sometimes  appear 
in  mid'winter,  when  there  are  occasion- 
al warm  days. 

The  Traders’  Fancy  Apple. 

At  the  Allen  County  Fair  this  fall 
there  was  exhibited  an  apple  very  much 
like  the  Jonathan,  but  it  was  very 
large.  It  was  called  Traders’  Fancy  by 
some  persons.  This  is  claimed  to  be  a 
seedling  of  Jonathan.  Also,  do  you 
know  anything  about  an  apple  called 
Big  (or  Large)  Romanite,  not  the  Pen- 
nock,  but  which  is  very  much  like  the 
Little  Red  Romanite.  except  that  it  is 
larger?- — J.  F.  B.,  Kincaid,  Kan. 

Answer  by  Benjamin  Buckman,  Farm- 
ingdale,  111.:  My  Traders’  Fancy  apple 

came  from  the  Illinois  Experiment  Sta- 
tion many  years  ago.  It  does  not  agree 
with  the  description  given  by  Mr.  Ra- 
gan in  Bulletin  No.  56,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  My  Trad- 
ers’ Fancy  is  about  the  size  of  Jona- 
than. very  deep  red,  and  with  a heavy 
purple  bloom;  it  is  a sweet  apple,  or 
nearly  so,  and  its  season  is  about  De- 
cember. Flesh  is  yellowish  and  the 
quality  medium.  As  I first  saw  Cof- 
felt  at  a Cairo  meeting,  it  seemed  to  me 
like  a mammoth  glorified  Jonathan,  but 
It  doesn't  grow  that  way  here.  Cof- 
felt  is  an  Arkansas  seedling.  The 
Traders’  Fancy  described  by  the  corres- 
pondent sees  to  be  a new  apple;  the 
genuine  is  not  new. 

I know  of  no  big  Romanite  except 
Pennock.  Lankford  looks  like  Little 
Red  Romanite,  but  it  is  larger.  It  is 
said  to  be  a seedling  of  that  variety, 
but  does  not  keep  as  well. 


Growing  Peppers  for  Northern  Markets. 

I am  interested  in  the  culture  of  pep- 
pers as  an  early  market  proposition 
for  the  North,  and  if  you  can  place  me 
in  touch  with  some  authority  on  this 
subject  I will  appreciate  it.  I want  to 
know  if  this  will  likely  be  a paying 
venture. — C.  E.  F.,  Athens,  Texas. 

Answer  by  Henry  Field:  I am  not  an 
authority  on  southern  gardening,  but 
have  had  experience  with  growing  pep- 
pers for  market  and  find  them  a pay- 
ing crop.  They  should  pay  well  to 
grow  in  the  south  to  ship  north,  but  I 
have  no  figures  or  personal  experience 
on  the  subject. 

The  plants  should  be  started  in  a hot- 
bed and  transplanted  later  to  warm 
rich  land,  much  as  tomatoes  would  be 
handled  except  that  the  plants  are  set 
much  closer  together. 

The  best  variety  to  grow  would  be 
the  Bullnose.  as  tliev  are  sturdy  grow- 
ing and  very  prolific.  Size  is  not  the 
largest  nor  are  they  quite  so  sweet  as 
Ruby  King  or  Chinese  Giant,  but  they 
are  of  nice  even  size  and  sell  well. 


This  query  was  also  referred  to  J.  E. 
lloopes,  Muscatine,  Iowa,  who  writes: 
1 would  alvise  tiie  gentleman  to  write 
some  of  the  reliable  commission  men  of 
the  larger  cities  where  he  will  likely 
want  to  dispose  of  his  peppers.  1 see 
no  reason  why  he  could  not  make  the 
business  pay,  as  the  demand  for  green 
peppers  is  surely  increasing.  We  grow 
peppers  to  save  the  seeds  on  contract 
tor  seedsmen.  This  year  we  grew  if S 0 
pounds  of  pepper  seed,  but  this  is  only 
a "drop  in  the  bucket,”  as  we  were  told 
there  were  1U.0UU  pounds  of  pepper 
seed  planted  last  spring  by  the  garden- 
ers of  the  United  States,  but  do  not 
know  how  true  this  statement  is. 


Wasli  for  Fruit  Trees. 

I wish  to  paint  three-year-old  apple 
trees  with  a strong  wash  made  of  lime. 
Will  a four-ounce  bottle  of  coal  tar, 
if  used  in  a gallon  of  this  wash,  be  in- 
jurious to  young  apple  trees?  Which 
is  more  injurious  to  apple  trees,  coal 
tar  or  pine  tar?  Can  i mix  carbolic 
acid  in  the  wash,  and  in  what  propor- 
tions? 

Some  years  ago  I washed  apple  trees 
with  a mixture  of  lime,  tar  and  a little 
carbolic  acid.  The  lime  was  mixed  ifi 
water  in  which  red  pepper  was  infused. 
This  mixture  kept  off  the  rabbits,  but  I 
have  forgotten  whether  I used  coal  tar 
or  pine  tar.  Lime  will  keep  the  rabbits 
away,  but  plain  whitewash  washes  off 
too  easily,  and  I want  to  doctor  the 
whitewash  in  some  way  which  will 
avoid  this  and  which  will  not  injure 
the  trees. — P.  G.  McE.,  New  Burnside, 
111. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  Coal  tar 

used  in  the  small  quantity  mentioned 
in  lime  wash  will  not  injure  apple 
trees.  Coal  tar,  in  the  writer’s  experi- 
ence, is  much  more  liable  to  injure 
trees  than  is  pine  tar.  In  fact,  the 
writer  has  never  observed  any  injury 
from  an  application  of  pine  tar,  and  he 
has  repeatedly  used  it  on  wounds,  frost 
cracks,  and  in  some  cases  has  coated 
the  entire  trunk  of  young  trees  with 
it.  We  have  applied  coal  tar  also  to 
trees  while  they  were  in  growing  con- 
dition without  injury,  but  applied  to 
dormant  fruit  trees  here  on  the  experi- 
mental grounds,  it  has  usually  proved 
quite  injurious.  Carbolic  acid  can  1*3 
used  in  lime  wash  at  the  rate  of  one  or 
two  ounces  to  the  gallon.  A good  tree 
wash  is  the  following: 

Dissolve  as  much  lye  in  about  6 gal- 
lons of  water  as  will  dissolve;  add  one 
gallon  of  soft  soap,  and  enough  slaked 
lime  to  make  a thick  wash  to  be  ap- 
plied with  a brush. 

Lye  Washes  for  Trees. 

(1)  Can  lye  or  soap  washes  be  ap- 
plied to  fruit  trees  at  any  time  in  the 
year?  I have  been  told  that  it  should 
be  done  only  in  the  spring. 

(2)  Can  lye  be  used  such  as  is  found 
on  sale  in  stores,  and  at  what  strength? 

(3)  Is  Japanese  clover  desirable  for 
planting  in  orchards? 

(4)  Do  wild  or  uncultivated  pecans 
come  true  from  seed?  Where  can  I get 
a good  variety  of  wild  pecan  seed  or 
any  desirable  pecan  that  would  likely 
succeed  in  this  section,  latitude  35? 

(5)  What  varieties  of  budded  or 
grafted  pecans  are  desirable  for  this 
latitude? — A.  W.  R.,  Booneville,  Ark. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  Lye  and 

soap  washes  can  be  applied  to  fruit 
trees  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The 
washing  soda  which  is  found  on  sale 
in  stores  is  most  generally  used.  Where 
a lime,  soap  or  soda  wash  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, it  is  customary  to  dissolve  as 
much  soda  in  the  water  as  it  will  dis- 
solve; for  example,  add  enough  soda 
to  about  6 gallons  of  water  to  make  a 
saturated  solution,  put  in  one  gallon  of 
soft  soap,  add  slaked  lime  enough  to 
make  a thick  wash  for  the  trunks  of 
the  trees. 

(2)  Japanese  clover  is  not  the  most 
desirable  plant  for  the  orchard.  If  any 
kind  of  sod,  however,  is  to  be  grown 
in  the  orchard,  the  Japanese  clover 
would  be  far  preferable  to  timothy, 
bluegrass,  or  any  plants  of  the  grass 
family. 

(3)  Pecans  do  not  come  true  from 
seed.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
named  varieties,  propagated  in  the  Gulf 
States,  might  succeed  in  your  latitude. 
There  are  a number  of  nursery  firms 
propagating  improved  pecans  through- 
out the  Gulf  region.  Their  addresses 
can  be  secured  in  almost  any  good  hor- 
ticultural paper.  The  writer  is  not 
able  to  say  what  varieties  would  suc- 
ceed best  in  the  vicinity  of  Booneville, 
Arkansas,  for  the  reason  that  pecan 
orchards  have  not  been  generally  plant- 
ed through  the  Ozark  region  ,and  con- 
sequently we  have  not  sufficient  ex- 
perience upon  which  to  base  an  opin- 
ion. Wild  pecans,  however,  grown  from 
seeds  of  trees  that  produce  the  finest 
nuts,  grow  readily  throughout  the 
Ozark  region. 

Orchard  Problems  from  Arkansas. 

(1)  Can  arsenate  of  lead  be  success- 
fully used  in  place  of  paris  green  for 
all  spraying  purposes? 

(2)  Is  decaying  wood  of  old  tree 
stumps,  etc.,  poisonous  to  the  roots  of 
apple  or  peach  trees? 

(3)  Is  whitewash  of  any  benefit  to 
apply  to  trunks  of  trees  to  check  rav- 
ages of  insects  and  rabbits?  How  would 
it  act  with  paris  green  added,  say  one 
teaspoonful  to  one  gallon  of  the  wash? 

(4)  Wha,t  is  probably  the  cause  of 
apple  trees  rotting  and  breaking  off 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground? 
— A.  W.  R.,  Booneville,  Ark. 

(1)  Arsenate  of  lead  can  be  used  in 
place  of  paris  green,  where  the  latter  is 
recommended,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  paris  green  is  not  recom- 
mended for  all  kinds  of  insects — suck- 
ing insects,  for  instance,  must  be  de- 
stroyed by  one  of  the  insecticides  which 
kill  by  contact.  Paris  green  can  be 
used  in  the  dry  form  in  the  powder 
sprayers,  and  arsenate  of  lead  cannot, 
for  it  comes  in  paste  form.  Otherwise, 
arsenate  of  lead  can  be  used  wherever 
paris  green  is  recommended,  and  is  a 
most  excellent  insecticide. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  (2)  Decay- 
ing wood  of  old  tree  stumps  is  in  no 
way  poisonous  to  the  roots  of  apple  or 
peach  trees.  Ordinarily  the  decaying 
wood  and  leaf  mold  of  recently  cleared 
land  favors  the  growth  of  fruit  trees. 
Throughout  the  Ozark  section,  however, 
there  is  a fungus  commonly  called  the 


root-rot  fungus,  which  feeds  upon  na- 
tive forest  tree  roots,  which  may  spread 
to  apple  trees.  If  this  fungus  abounds 
on  the  rotten  stumps  it  might  spread 
to  a fruit  tree  adjacent. 

(3)  Whitewash  or  lye  and  soft  soap 
is  quite  an  efficient  wash  in  keeping 
off  insects  and  rabbits.  Put  in  6 gal- 
lons of  water  as  much  washing  soda  as 
will  dissolve,  add  one  gallon  of  soft 
soap,  and  enough  slaked  lime  to  make 
a thick  wash  to  be  applied  with  a 
brush. 

(4)  Apple  trees  which  rot  and  break 
off  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  are  likely  affected  with  root- 
rot,  at  least,  trees  affected  with  root-rot 
behave  just  as  described  above. 

Fertilizer  Questions. 

(1)  Would  you  consider  the  addition 
of  potash  desirable  if  young  trees  are 
set  in  a very  clayey  soil?  In  other 
worus,  is  not  the  presence  of  clay  an 
indication  of  potash? 

(2)  Is  it  possible  to  injure  trees  in 
applying  a weak  solution  of  manure 
water — water  with  a little  manure  dis- 
solved in  it? 

(3)  About  how  long  after  bone  meal 
be  placed  about  the  trees,  say  3 inches 
under  the  ground,  before  it  will  com- 
mence to  feed  the  roots? 

(4)  At  what  age  do  the  following 

trees  fruit:  Winesap,  Red  June,  Early 

Colton,  Wild  Goose,  Abundance.  Can 
the  Maiden’s  Blush  apple  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  Tennessee?  If  not,  why 
not? 

(5)  Is  soapsuds  good  around  trees? 

(6)  How  long  during  the  year 
should  the  earth  be  kept  loose  around 
the  trees? 

(7)  How  would  you  proceed  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  an  extremely 
poor,  clayey  piece  of  ground?  My  trees 
are  already  planted  in  such  a piece  of 
ground.  I am  covering  it  over  with 
about  4 inches  of  manure;  expect  to 
plow  this  under  this  fall,  and  next  fall 
repeat.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to 
plant  cow  peas  in  the  spring,  also? 

(8)  Is  it  possible  by  close  pruning 
each  winter  to  prevent  long  straggling 
peach  limbs,  or  will  they  finally  get 
that  way  in  spite  of  the  pruning? 

(9)  What  is  the  best  way  to  plow  a 
young  orchard  that  has  never  been 
plowed? — L.  D.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  (1)  One 

cannot  predict  with  any  certainty  by  an 
examination  of  soil  whether  it  needs 
potash  or  not.  The  fact  that  the  soil  is 
clayey  ‘would  not  necessarily  prove  that 
it  contains  an  abundance  of  available 
potash.  A soil  may  contain  a quantity 
of  potash  and  yet  this  element  may  not 
be  readily  available  for  the  use  of  the 
plant. 

(2)  It  is  possible  to  injure  trees  by 
applying  an  excess  of  liquid  manure. 
Ordinarily,  however,  an  application  of 
manure  water  to  the  tree  growing  out 
of  doors  will  not  injure  it.  Injury  with 
this  fertilizer  rarely  occurs  except  in 
the  case  of  plants  confined  in  pots. 

(3)  Some  of  the  bonemeal  should  be 
immediately  available  for  the  trees.  It 
gives  up  its  fertilizing  elements  slowly, 
however,  so  its  beneficial  results  should 
last  over  a somewhat  prolonged  period. 

(4)  The  age  at  which  a fruit  tree 
comes  into  bearing  differs  greatly  in 
different  soils,  climates  and  with  the 
kind  of  care  which  they  have.  Ordinar- 
ily you  might  expect  Winesap  to  come 
into  bearing  in  Tennessee  at  five  years 
of  age,  Red  June  several  years  later, 
Wildgoose  plum  and  Abundance  plum, 
at  3 years  of  age.  The  Maiden’s  Blush 
is  a good  summer  apple  for  some  parts 
of  Tennessee. 

(5)  Soap  suds  has  some  beneficial 
effect  if  put  around  trees? 

(6)  It  is  best  to  keep  the  earth 
loose  and  fine  around  the  trees  late 
enough  in  the  year  so  that  the  soil  will 
not  dry  out  and  become  baker  or 
hard.  In  some  soils  cultivation  around 
early,  while  in  other  soils,  in  drier 
years,  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  it 
up  until  very  late  in  the  year. 

(7)  Barnyard  manure  which  has 
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SAFE 
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GUARANTEED 


Largest  American 
breeders  and  ship- 
pers Angora  Goats 


Angora  Goata  are 
the  most  profitable 
of  all  farm  animals — 
valuable  fleece,  meat 
and  pelt.  A pair  will 
acquaint  you  with  their  habits  and  readily  convince 
you  of  the  worth  of  Angora  Goats  on  your  farm. 
Express  charges  will  be  nominal. 

Writetoday  for  complete  ANGORA  CATALOGUE, 
or  for  CATALOGUE  illustrating  Angora  rugB, 
robes,  coats  and  children’s  furs  at  producers’  prices. 

Northern  Angora  Goat  and  Live  Stock  Co. 

DEPT.  Rl.  HELENA,  MONTANA. 


DO  YO  U WANT  A 

Staple  Puller 

We  have  in  stock  several  dozen  of 
“Haley’s  Staple  Pullers,”  one  of  the 
most  handy  tools  that  can  be  used  on 
the  farm.  Regular  price  of  this  tool 
is  One  Dollar,  but  we  will  close  them 
out  while  they  last  at  40e,  postpaid. 
Send  stamps  or  money  order,  and 
write  at  once  if  you  want  one,  for 
the  supply  is  limited.  Address 
The  Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo, 


New  Catalogue 

OFTREEs’G  Just  Out 

Ask  for  It  and  Special  Prices.  Agents  Wanted. 

J.  WRAGG  6 SONS  CO.,  ::  WAUKEE,  IOWA 


10,000,000 

Strawberry  Plants 

For  Spring  1907 — 75  Varieties — Descriptive 
catalogue  ready  for  mailing  In  December. 
Send  Us  names  of  20  small  fruit  growers, 
and  we  will  send  you  a $1.00  credit  voucher 
on  a plant  order. 

D.  McNALLLE  PLANT  AND  FRUIT  CO., 
Sarcoxie,  Mo. 

75,000  GRAPE  CUTTINGS 

mostly  Moore's  Early,  with  some  Concord, 
Worden.  Niagara,  Moore’s  Diamond  and  Mc- 
Pike.  Write  for  prices. 

W.  W.  PITZER,  RED  OAK,  IOWA. 


been  applied  to  poor  clay  soil  ought 
certainly  to  improve  it  rapidly.  It  not 
only  furnishes  the  necessary  plant  food, 
but  it  will  also  mellow  the  soil  and 
help  its  physical  condition.  There  is 
perhaps  no  better  way  to  enrich  soli 
than  with  stable  manure.  There  may 
be,  however,  cheaper  ways,  unless  the 
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Clark’s  Cutaways 

for  Orchards  and  Fruit-Growing  gener- 
ally, give  every  one  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. Cuts  down  the  expense  bill. 


The  Two-Horse  Single  Action  Cutaway. 
Best  orchard  or  farm  harrow  made.  Sev- 
eral sizes.  One-Horse  size  Is  a dandy. 


Three-Horse  Double  Action  (Extended) 
for  orchard  use  or  farm.  Our  Disc  Plows 
and  other  Cutaway  Tools  are  wonders. 
Investigate. 

Tree  Balers  and  Box  Clamps  for  Nur- 
serymen.  Best  Pointed  and  Step  Lad- 
ders.  My  Economy  Bolster  Springs  for 
your  wagon,  cheapest  and  most  service- 
able. Rhodes’  Pruning  Shears  and  Saws, 
Family  Favorite  Cider  Mills  and  Presses, 
all  sizes.  Spraying  outfits,  etc. 

If  you  are  up-to-date  and  want  to  keep 
posted  on  the  good  and  valuable  things 
for  orchardists  and  fruit-growers,  send 
for  my  circulars. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL 

GENERAL  WESTERN  AGENT 
P.  O.  Box  300.  KINMCNDY,  ILL. 

Refer  to  The  Fruit-Grower  by  permission 


Kansas  City  Nurseries 

A general  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Whole- 
sale and  Retail.  A heayy  stock  of  Concord 
and  Moore’s  Early  Grapes,  one  and  two 
years.  Small  Fruits,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Vines.  Roses, 
etc.  We  can  ship  direct  to  almost  any  point 
without  transfers.  Office  233  Rialto  Bldg. 

BLAIR  & KAUFMAN,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Tecumseh  Nurseries 

Tecumseh  trees  are  famous  wherever 
planted,  and  theyare  planted  everywhere 
— from  Maine  to  Colorado,  and  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf.  Try  them.  Gatalogfree 

TECUMSEH  NURSERIES  CEDARVILLE,  OHIO 


DON’T  DELAY 

Send  at  once  for  our  new  descriptive 
catalogue  and  price  list,  free  to  appli- 
cants. 200  acres  in  nursery,  over  800 
varieties  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants.  Address 

H.  J.  Weber  & Sons  Nursery  Co. 

Nursery,  Missouri 


A SQUARE  DEAL! 

That’s  alL  Wedon’tgrow  better  nursery  stock  than  any 
one  else,  nor  sell  cheapest.  We  do  grow  honest  stock* 
propagated  off  select,  hearing  trees  and  sell  it  as  low  as 
such  stock  can  be  sold.  11  acres  in  nursery ; 86  acres  de- 
voted to  the  business.  We  oversee  it  ourselves.  250,000 
nursery -grown  forest  tree  seedlings,  bushels  of  tree  seeds. 
25,000  apple  and  a proportionate  amount  of  other  fruits. 
Our  catalogue  is  free  and  tells  just  what  the  sorts  do— no 
more  nor  less.  It  is  free ; send  for  it. 

HOPEDALE  NURSERIES,  Hopedale,  Illinois 
J.  W.  Griesmer,  Prop. 


Established  1866. 


500  Acres. 


W.  T.  HOOD  & CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Old  Dominion  Nurseries 

Wholesale  and  retail  growers  of  first- 
class  Nursery  Stock.  Now  booking  or- 
ders for  Natural  Mountain  N.  C.  & Tenn. 
Peach  Pits  crop  1906.  Correspondence 
solicited. 


"YeUovvSwan’'^i''Augbert" 

PEACHES 

The  most  valuable  market  varieties  known. 
Will  do  equally  as  well  North  as  South. 
Write  for  descriptions  and  prices.  Address 


& 


SNEED  & WOOD 


Nurseries  at  T«v..  and  Swan,  Tex. 


STRINGFELLOW’S 

“NEW 

HORTICULTURE” 

This  radical  new  book  has 
aroused  the  horticultural 
world  as  no  other  book  ever 
published  has.  It  treats  the 
subject  from  a new  stand- 
point.  Its  methods  are  , 
almost  startling.  Leading  . 
orchardists  and  fruit  grow  - 
. ers  endorse  its  principles.  The 
man  who  would  grow,  gather, 
keep  and  ship  fruit  with  the  great 
est  success  at  least  cost  finds  this 
book  a regular  goldmine.  No 
work  ever  published  on  the  sub- 
- ject  contains  so  much  that  is  new 
Hirnf  lt  s sure  to  Work  a 

complete  turning 
(iitlfrv  . T J'j6r  °f  old  theories  and  meth- 
ods.  Read  it  and  make  every 
BOOK.  tree  and  bush  earn  you  more 
, money  Circular  free.  Book, 
postpaid  in  paper  binding,  50c;  cloth,  75c 
Order  early,  as  edition  is  limited.  Address 
Farm  & Ranch  Pub.  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 


manure  is  easily  and  cheaply  accessible. 
For  instance,  cowpeas  planted  on  a soil 
in  late  June,  after  they  have  been  well 
cultivated  through  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  and  grown  and  turned  under  the 
following  spring,  will  have  a very  ben- 
eficial effect,  and  ordinarily  is  cheaper 
than  manuring. 

(8)  It  is  possible,  by  close  pruning 
each  winter,  to  keep  peach  trees  com- 
pact enough  so  as  to  avoid  exceedingly 
long  and  straggling  limbs.  Whenever 
winter  killing  occurs  to  the  fruit 
buds,  one  may  seize  the  opportunity  to 
cut  back  his  trees  wherever  the  fruit 
buds  are  all  killed  in  winter.  If  the 
limbs  are  very  long  and  straggling, 
they  may  be  shortened  back  to  two 
year  old,  or  even  sometimes  to  three 
year  old  or  four  year  old  wood,  and  will 
make  new  heads  nearer  the  ground. 

(9)  The  best  way  to  plow  a young 
orchard  is  to  turn  the  sod  with  a turn- 
ing plow,  provided  the  character  of  the 
soil  will  admit  and  provided  it  can  be 
done  without  cutting  too  many  of  the 
roots  of  the  trees.  If  a turning  plow 
cannot  be  used,  the  soil  may  be  worked 
up  with  a disk,  spading  harrow,  or 
even  a double-shovel  or  bull-tongue 
plow. 

Setting  Apple  Trees  In  Place  of  Old 
Ones. 

(1)  Would  it  be  safe  for  me  to  set 

anoiner  appie  tree  where  1 dug  out  a 
three-year-old  tree  this  summer,  which 
'uied  or  root  rotv  ^ 

(2)  1 have  some  Van  Deman 
quinces  that  seem  to  grow  all  right, 
but  the  trunks  and  part  of  the  larger 
branches  near  the  trunk  have  a num- 
ber of  small  knots  on  them;  on  some 
parts  they  are  quite  numerous.  The 
bark  of  the  whole  tree  looks  dark  and 
rough;  is  this  their  nature,  or  are  they 
diseased?  If  diseased,  what  is  the 
remedy? 

(3)  My  neighbor  several  years  ago, 
as  an  experiment,  stuck  some  switches 
cut  from  a Wild  Goose  plum  tree  in  the 
ground,  this  being  in  tne  spring  of  the 
year.  They  lived  and  grew  into  bear- 
ing trees.  Would  switches  from  Japan 
plums  be  likely  to  grow,  treated  in  the 
same  manner  ? — C.  M.  H.,  Ansted,  W.  Va. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  (1)  Ordi- 

narily we  might  expect  an  apple  tree 
to  become  diseased  if  it  is  planted 
where  a tree  has  died  out  from  root- 
rot.  The  writer,  however,  has  at  times 
replanted  where  root-rotted  trees  have 
died  out  without  a single  one  of  the  re- 
plants taking  the  disease.  In  some 
other  years  quite  a large  percentage  of 
the  replants  have  taken  the  rot  and 
died.  The  trees  have  lived  most  suc- 
cessfully when  planted  out  those  sea- 
sons when  the  trees  came  through  the 
winter  without  any  winter  injury  what- 
ever and  started  off  into  vigorous 
growth.  Whenever  a tree  has  dried  out 
so  as  to  become  weak  or  to  turn  brown 
within  during  the  winter,  it  will  make 
but  weak  growth  at  best,  or  will  usual- 
ly succumb  to  root-rot  where  this  dis- 
ease is  present. 

(2)  It  is  hardly  possible  to  tell  what 
causes  the  knots  on  the  quince  trees 
without  seeing  a specimen  of  the  knots. 

(3)  Several  plums  of  the  Wild  Goose 
type  will  root  quite  readily  from  cut- 
tings.  The  G-olden  Beauty  roots  with 
sufficient  ease  that  its  cuttings  are  fre- 
quentely  rooted  as  stocks  upon  which 
to  work  other  varieties.  The  Japanese 
plum,  however,  will  not  root  readily 
from  cuttings.  In  the  matter  of  propa- 
gation and  treatment,  the  Japanese 
plum  has  to  be  treated  very  much  like 
a peach. 

Protecting  Strawberries  from  Frost. 

I am  growing  strawberries  in  beds 
five  feet  wide,  with  a two-foot  alley 
between  the  beds.  I expect  to  ripen 
fruit  during  the  winter  months  and 
wish  to  protect  them  from  frost  and 
freezes  by  means  of  cloth  coverings. 
We  have  frequent  temperatures  as  low 
as  28  degrees,  and  occasionally  as  low 
as  25,  and  once  in  a great  while  the 
mercury  goes  as  low  as  16  degrees 
above  zero.  My  plan  is  to  inclose  two 
beds  and  one  alley,  a width  of  twelve 
feet,  under  one  cover,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  cold  frames  used  in 
growing  tomatoes  in  Eastern  Texas, 
this  cover  to  be  put  on  only  when  the 
temperature  makes  it  necessary.  Now, 
what  I want  to  know  is  this: 

(1)  What  kind  of  cloth  should  be 
used?  What  treatment  can  I give  it 
that  will  increase  its  durability,  and 
also  its  capacity  to  turn  the  cold?  I 
have  heard  of  a mixture  of  paraffine 
wax  and  gasoline  used  for  coating  the 
cloth.  Can  you  tell  me  how  this  is 
made  and  applied?  If  not,  can  you 
tell  where  I can  secure  this  informa- 
tion? 

(2)  When  it  becomes  necessary,  I 
wish  to  introduce  under  the  cloth  a 
sufficient  amount  of  artificial  heat  to 
keep  the  temperature  above  32  degrees. 
Can  anyone  suggest  a practicable,  eco- 
nomical plan  by  which  this  may  be 
done? — J.  W.  C.,  Pasadena,  Texas. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  (1)  The 

larger  seed  firms,  nurseries,  and  horti- 
cultural supply  houses  offer  for  sale 
prepared  hotbed  and  coldframe  cloth 
of  various  grades.  It  is  usually  a cheap 
grade  of  cotton  cloth  oiled  to  protect 
from  the  weather.  One  can  make  his 
own  cloth  by  buying  a cheap  cotton 
fabric  and  treating  it  with  oil  himself. 
The  cloth  can  be  stretched  in  a frame 
or  spread  out  on  a table  and  the  oi . 
applied  warm  by  means  of  a common 
paint  brush.  The  writer  has  never  usee 
the  paraffine  and  gasoline  coating  for 
a cloth  and  cannot  speak  concerning 
it.  The  oiled  cloth  is,  however,  quite 
serviceable  and  satisfactory  for  a pur- 
pose such  as  mentioned  above. 

(2)  In  order  to  supply  heat  under 
the  cloth,  the  most  feasible  scheme 
would  be  to  use  a steam  boiler  and  dis- 
charge or  blow  off  steam  into  under- 
ground tunnels  in  the  alleys  between 
the  two  rows  of  strawberry  plants.  The 
writer  has  for  years  very  successfully 
warmed  up  hotbeds  after  the  compost 
heat  was  spent  by  exhausting  steam 
into  a tunnel  under  each  hotbed  when- 
ever the  night  was  extremely  cold. 
He  has  also  succeeded  in  forcing  as- 
paragus in  the  open  field  by  digging 
tunnels  between  the  rows  of  asparagus, 
covering  these  tunnels  with  boards  laid 
flat  and  supported  at  the  edges  on 
four-inch  blocks,  then  covering  these 
boards  with  the  soil  which  came  out  of 
the  tunnels.  Free  steam  blown  direct- 


ly into  these  tunnels  will  heat  up  the 
adjacent  rows  of  plants,  and  if  the 
ground  is  mulched  with  manure,  will 
retain  the  heat  very  much  longer  than 
anyone  would  suppose.  In  fact,  with  a 
steam  boiler  from  which  steam  can  he 
blown  out  through  a steam  hose,  there 
would  be  no  trouble  and  comparatively 
little  expense  in  maintaining  the  proper 
temperature  in  the  strawberry  beds,  as 
desired. 

Protecting  Trees  From  Woolly  Aplils. 

I set  about  75  two-year  apple  trees 
last  spring  that  had  been  badly  infest- 
ed with  woolly  aphis  on  the  roots.  I 
threw  away  a few  trees,  others  were 
pretty  badly  knotted,  while  some  were 
only  slightly  damaged.  Ail  trees  made 
a good  growth  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, some  having  made  a very  rank 
growth.  I want  to  have  faith  in  these 
trees,  but  have  very  little.  Is  it  ad- 
visable to  replace  them?  Speak  plain- 
ly, for  I don’t  want  to  be  let  down 
easy.  I treated  the  trees  with  kero- 
sene emulsion  and  tobacco  dust  and 
have  the  insects  under  control,  but  am 
afraid  the  knotty  roots  will  be  a hind- 
rance and  damage. 

One  man,  writing  about  insects,  says 
that  a solution  of  saltpetre  poured 
around  roots  of  a plant  is  sure  death 
to  insect  life  in  the  soil.  If  this  is 
so,  would  it  not  be  all  right  to  put  this 
on  the  root  aphis? 

(2)  How  old  does  an  apple  tree 
have  to  be  to  be  out  of  danger  from 
woolly  aphis? — C.  M.  H.,  Ansted.  W.  Va. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Stedman:  I should 

not  hesitate  an  instant  in  regard  to 
setting  out  trees  in  West  Virginia  in- 
fested with  woolly  aphis,  even  though 
those  trees  contain  considerable  aphis 
and  the  roots  are  more  or  less  covered 
with  knots.  I would  not  replace  those 
trees  already  set  out  and  I would  not 
worry  about  them  at  all.  The  woolly 
aphis  is  easily  controlled  by  the  use 
of  tobacco  dust,  and  trees  so  treated 
need  not  suffer  from  this  insect,  no 
matter  whether  they  are  young  or  old 
trees.  I would  not  go  to  the  trouble 
of  treating  the  trees  with  kerosene 
emulsion,  but  I would  use  the  tobacco 
dust  exclusively.  If  this  tobacco  dust 
be  used  occasionally  as  required,  you 
need  have  no  fear  whatever  from  the 
woolly  aphis  injuring  your  trees.  I 
would  not  think  of  using  such  a thing 
as  saltpetre.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  apple  tree  being  so  old  as  to  be 
out  of  danger  from  the  woolly  aphis, 
unless  that  same  tree  be  out  of  dan- 
ger from  all  life.  I have  used  the  to- 
bacco dust  me. hod  on  trees  eight  years 
old  that  werr  nearly  dead  with  woolly 
aphis,  the  trees  having  scarcely  a third 
of  the  proper  number  of  leaves  and 
those  being  of  a decidedly  yellowish 
tinge.  Such  trees,  properly  treated, 
soon  recovered  and  are  now  as  good  as 
any  in  the  orchard.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  treat  the  entire  orchard  every  year, 
but  those  trees  that  show  woolly  aphis 
effect  can  be  treated  without  much  ex- 
pense as  often  as  is  necessary.  Per- 
sonally, then,  T should  not  hesitate  to 
plant  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
an  apple  tree  badly  infested  with  wool- 
ly aphis  and  containing  many  knotty 
roots.  In  those  localities  of  the  United 
States  where  the  woolly  aphis  does 
great  damage,  it  will  get  upon  the 
healthiest  trees  sooner  or  later,  and  in 
those  places  where  the  woolly  aphis 
does  not  do  any  particular  damage,  the 
infested  trees  originally  planted  will 
not  suffer  particularly  from  it. 


Trees  for  Fence  Posts. 

I want  to  plant  some  trees  to  grow 
for  fence  posts.  Of  course,  want  some 
tree  which  will  not  winter-kill  in  this 
climate.  Also,  what  kind  of  trees 
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riieFriiitli  rower 
for  1907 

In  announcing  our  program  for  1907 
on  page  3 of  this  issue  we  neglected  to 
state  that  during  the  coming  year  The 
Fruit-Grower  will  publish  illustrated 
articles  concerning  various  fruit  sections. 

Articles  have  been  published  at  vari- 
ous times  telling  of  horticultural  prog- 
ress in  different  localities,  and  these 
articles  have  been  so  popular  we  shall 
continue  to  publish  them  from  time  to 
time. 

Every  progressive  fruit-grower  wants 
to  know  what  other  up-to-date  growers 
are  doing;  he  wants  to  know  what  they 
grow  and  how  they  grow  it;  how  they 
pack  their  fruit  and  how  it  is  marketed. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  these  articles  to 
furnish  this  information,  and  during 
1907  The  Fruit-Grower  will  publish  more 
of  them  than  in  the  past.  You  need 
The  Fruit-Grower  for  1907.  Send  your 
subscription  now.  , 

TheFruit-GrowerCo.,  SUJoseph,  Mo. 
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▲ 8ft ft,  8p*edj,  ft*d  F«*lttn  Cwrt 
The  safest.  Beet  BLISTER  ever  need.  Take* 
the  place  of  ell  llnamente  for  mild  or  ««vere  actio*. 
Removes  ell  Bunchee  or  Blemlehe*  from  Horse, 
and  Tattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  product  tear  or  bUmisX 


Every  bottle  eold  la  warranted  to  give  aatlafeotloa 
Frlae  SI. SO  per  bottle,  Sold  by  drofglati,  or  aeai 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  dlraotloaa  far 


Its  aae.  Send  for  descriptive  olrcnlara. 

THK  LAWRBNCK-WILLIAM8  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


Seldom  See 

a big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Butte,  Knee  or  Throat. 


AgSORBINE 


will  clean  them  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 
$2.00  per  bottle,  delivered.  Book  8-0 
free.  ABSORBINR,  JR„  for  mankind, 
$1.00.  Removes  Soft  Bunches,  Cures 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele, 
Ruptured  Muscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged 
Glands.  Allays  Pain.  Mfd.  only  by 
\V.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  34  Monmouth 
St.,  Springfield,  Maas. 

Hameless  Horse  Collars Save$$ 

Don’t  wear  out ; do  away  with  sweat  pads;  ▼ ▼ 
adjustable  in  size;  will  cure  wore  shoul- 
\ders,  most  practical  and  humane  horse 
‘collar ever  made  for  heavy  work.  Lighter, 
better  and  cheaper  than  leather  collars; 
aluminum  finish.  Write  today  for  catalogue 
and  price.  Agents  wanted— free  territory. 
rHowoll  & Spaulding  Ca-,Dept.  8,  Caro,  fllieh. 


KICKING, 


Balking,  Shying,  or  any 
kind  of  a habit  cured 
in  a few  hours  by  my 
system.  Particulars  free. 


Prof  Jesse  H.  Beery,  Pleasant  Hill,0. 

NEWTON'S  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 
a veterinary  specific. 

ta»al4yearssale.  One  to  two  cans 
.-ZrWill  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
' -‘'  can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

ThePientonRemedyCo.,  Toledo,  0. 


VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOME. 

04  A(j||  year  and  upwards  can  be  made  taking  oar  Veterinary 
y I ZUU  Course  at  home  during  sparetime  jtaught  insimplest 
English  ;Diploma  granted  positions  obtained  successful  stu- 
dents :cost  in  reach  of  all  ;satisfaction  guaranteed  particulars 
free.  ONTARIO  VETERINARY  CORRESPON- 
DENCE SCHOOL,  Dept.1 7,  London, Canada. 

EvergreenNurseries 

Established  1867. 

Specialists  in  extra  strong,  non-suckering 
field-grown 

BUDDED  ROSES,  SHRUBS 
AND  EVERGREENS 

G.  A.  McKee  & Son  MT.  SELMAN,  TEX, 

p Q R s A l 

BoxElderSeed 

Write  The  Shenandoah  Nurseries 

D.  S.  LAKE,  Prop.,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


fARFFS  SHALL  FRUITS 


Varieties  that  are  sure  to  make  big 
money— guaranteed  just  as  repre- 
sented. Some  new  kinds  are  netting 
us  over  ,300  Profit  per  Acre. 
Write  us  before  buying  Try  Fall 
planting  it  has  so  many  advant- 
ges— catalog  and  circular  on  Fal* 
[anting  free.  Write  for  it  today 
CARFF,  - - - - 
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New  Carlisle,  0. 


Apple  Root  Grafts 

put  up  to  order.  Good  work  done, 
and  true  to  label.  Also  seedlings  and 
a general  line  of  nursery  stock.  Write 
us  today. 

BARNES  NURSERIES, 

Station  K,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


UTHE  PRICE  IS  WHAT  YOU  SAVE 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A RANGE,  COOK 
STOVE  OR  HEATER  FROM  US 

We  have  all  kinds  from  the  smalleit  laundry  stove  to  the 
largestrange  and  the  finest  base  burner.  We  can  supply 
any  need  in  the  stove  line  at  the  lowest  factory  prices.  You 
save  all  the  jobbers,  dealers  or  peddlers  profits  by  buying 
direct  from  us. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

If  you  wish,  In  your  own  home;  an  opportunity  to  judge  of 
the  high  quality  and  the  low  prices.  You  take  no  risk.  We 
will  pay  all  the  freight  charges  if  you  are  not  satis- 
fied with  your  purohasee.  We  have  our  own  big 
factory  making  our  stoves  and  every  one  is 

GUARANTEED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS 

You  do  not  have  to  wait:  we  have  all  our  stoves 
in  Kansas  City.  We  are  ready  to  fill  your  orders 
the  same  day  they  are  received.  We  guarantee  safe 
delivery.  Our  big  catalog  is  ready  for  you.  Do  not  buy 
before  getting  our  catalog  and  prices. 

905  Hickory  St. 

KANSAS  CITY, 
MISS0URI- 
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should  be  planted  here  to  serve  as  a 
windbreak  for  an  orchard? — E.  B.  W., 
Worland,  Wyo. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Eastman,  Kansas 
Agricultural  College:  Except  in  the 

higher  elevations,  the  mountains  and 
foothills.  Wyoming  is  but  sparsely  cov- 
ered with  trees;  even  the  river  bottoms 
in  many  cases  are  devoid  of  tree- 
growth.  However,  there  are  a few 
species  of  trees  from  which  your  cor- 
respondent may  select,  jjractically  none 
of  them  being  of  highest  value  for  the 
purposes  for  which  he  desires  the  trees. 
For  windbreaks  there  are  four  species 
of  cottonwoods  which  will  grow  with 
more  or  less  success  in  the  lower  ele- 
vations up  to  7,000  feet.  It  is  said  that 
Rydberg’s  cottonwood  is  the  hardiest 
and  the  best.  However,  the  common 
cottonwood  is  practically  of  the  same 
value.  The  other  two  species  which 
might  be  grown  there  are  the  Aspen, 
sometimes  known  as  the  Trembling 
Aspen,  and  the  other  Populus  Angusti- 
folia,  which  is  probably  the  most  abun- 
dant of  these  and  grows  along  the 
larger  streams  of  the  state.  These 
trees  are  of  considerable  size  and 
should  be  grown  in  conjunction  with 
lower-growing  trees  to  make  the  best 
kind  of  a windbreak.  Among  the  sec- 
ondary trees  some  of  the  willows  are 
very  useful,  the  two  following  species 
being  perhaps  the  best,  Bebb’s  Willow, 
;Salix  Bebbiana,  and  our  common  wil- 
low, Salix  Amygdialoides.  The  box 
«lder,  so  common  in  central  parts  of 
this  state,  is  fairly  well  adapted  to 
parts  of  Wyoming,  where  it  is  found 
growing  along  the  streams  from  a 
lower  altitude  up  to  7,000  feet.  This 
tree  may  be  used  as  an  aid  in  forming 
an  effective  windbreak.  The  soft 
maple  may  be  grown  in  the  lower  ele- 
vations and  in  favored  localities.  The 
green  ash  occurs  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  parts  of  the  state  and  un- 
doubtedly can  be  used  by  your  corre- 
spondent in  his  planting  for  wind- 
breaks or  for  fence  posts. 

The  following  shrub-like  trees  may 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  higher 
growing  trees.  They  are  both  hardy 
and  form  an  effective  low  windbreak. 
One  of  them  is  the  paper-leaf  alder  and 
the  other  the  Buffalo  Berry.  Perhaps 
the  only  coniferous  tree  that  can  be 
used  to  any  considerable  extent  for 
windbreak  planting  is  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Juniper.  This  tree  is  also  of  value 
in  making  durable  fence  posts.  Among 
the  trees  that  would  make  fair  to  good 
fence  posts  there  is  a very  limited 
number  aside  from  those  already  men- 
tioned. The  Bur  Oak,  which  makes  one 
of  the  most  durable  of  fence  posts,  is 
found  growing  wild  in  Wyoming,  but 
only  in  limited  quantities  and  is  not 
widely  spread.  However,  it  is  a tree 
wortli  trying  to  grow  and  if  successful 
you  will  have  a tree  of  first  value.  The 
Ihoney  and  black  locusts  are  grown  to 
:a  certain  extent,  although  not  with  any 
•great  degree  of  success.  Undoubtedly 
tthe  locust  borer  would  be  a successful 
barrier  in  the  growth  of  this  tree  in 
Wyoming,  as  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  honey  locust,  although 
not  producing  as  durable  and  strong 
wood  as  the  black  locust,  is  of  some 
value  for  use  in  fence  posts  and  if  it 
can  be  grown  it  ought  to  be  planted. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  common 
hackberry,  which  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  most  valuable  trees  in  western 
Kansas,  is  more  or  less  adapted  for 
growing  in  Wyoming.  If  it  is  it  would 
prove  a valuable  addition  to  the  lim- 
ited list  of  trees  now  growing  there. 
It  does  not  produce  a durable  timber, 
but  in  the  absence  of  better  kinds  it  is 
worth  using. 

There  are  several  species  of  conifers 
growing  in  the  higher  elevations  of 
tthat  state  and  it  seems  to  the  writer 
ithat  the  Douglas  spruce  would  be  well 
adapted  in  a greater  part  of  the  state 
for  the  purposes  inquired  of.  It  is  a 
ihardy  tree  and  well  adapted  to  wide 
range  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions. 
It  is  evidently  well  adapted  for  plant- 
ing in  western  Kansas  and  we  all  know 
bow  adapted  it  is  to  seemingly  unfa- 
vorable conditions  throughout  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  following  pines, 
Pinus  scopulorum  and  Pinus  Murryana, 
are  valuable  and  common  pines  in 
Wyoming  and  they  are  found  growing- 
from  the  foothills  to  the  higher  ele- 
vations. They  would  prove  a valuable 
addition  for  windbreaks  and  they  fur- 
nish durable  poles,  which  may  be  used 
as  fence  posts. 

Problems  from  Oklahoma. 

I am  the  unfortunate  possessor  of 
about  80  acres  of  very  ordinary  Cimar- 
ron Valley  land.  This  land  is  compara- 
tively level  and  underlaid  with  sheet 
water  (at  ordinary  stage  of  river),  at 
a depth  of  4 to  8 feet.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  a chocolate  colored  mix- 
ture of  sand  and  clay  with  dunes  and 
ridges  of  very  white  sand.  The  natural 
growth  on  the  land  was  sand  burs, 
bunch  grass,  blue-stem  in  bunches, 
sand  plums,  dogwood  and  dwarf-lilte 
cottonwood  trees;  some  as  large  as  18 
inches  in  diameter.  With  frequent  rains 
it  will  produce  a fair  crop  of  corn, 
Kaffir  corn  or  cotton,  but  a two  weeks 
dry  spell  in  July  or  August  will  burn 
everything  up.  I have  thought  prob- 
ably this  was  caused  to  considerable 
extent  by  want  of  fertility  in  the 
soil  to  make  a healthy  growth,  and 
that  using  some  commercial  fertilizer 
would  tide  the  plants  over  the  droughty 
spells.  What  do  you  thing  of  it?  What 
combination  of  fertilizing  elements 
would  be  best?  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  similar  land  along  the  Cimar- 
ron, Canadian,  Arkansas  and  Salt  Fork 
rivers,  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
it  is  not  a local  problem.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  by  using  manure  or 
fertilizer  till  trees  would  make  suffi- 
cient growth  to  reach  the  sheet  water 
line.  4 to  6 feet,  the  land  would  make 
ideal  apple  orchard  ground.  Parties 
conetnding  that  in  two  or  three  seasons 
growth  the  trees  would  reach  the  water 
line  and  then  subsist  on  the  water  and 
drought  would  not  affect  them  in  the 
least.  Two  feet  below  surface  this  land 
is  nearly  pure  sand,  and  always  wet 
almost  to  saturation.  I think  the  great- 
est fault  is  want  of  fertility. — B.  S.  R., 
Guthrie,  Okla. 

Answer  by  A.  G.  Ford,  Oklahoma  Ex- 
periment Station:  The  cause  of  your 

crops  suffering  on  the  land  which  you 
speak  of  may  be  due  to  either  of  two 
causes.  Your  soil  may  be  so  loose,  and 
also  so  low  in  humus  that  the  water 


readily  drains  away  from  the  upper 
portion  of  the  ground  and  down  out  of 
reach  of  the  plant’s  roots;  the  looseness 
of  the  soil  and  absence  of  humus  also 
does,  not  permit  of  capillary  action 
among  the  soil  particles,  thus  bringing 
water  back  up  to  the  plant’s  roots, 
after  it  has  passed  down  into  the 
earth.  If  the  water  level  is  as  near 
the  top  of  the  soil,  4 to  8 feet,  as  you 
claim  it  is,  and  it  remains  so  after  a 
period  of  two  weeks  drouth,  then  the 
above  cause  will  not  hold  good.  Plants 
that  you  speak  of  as  growing  on  the 
soil  will  send  down  their  roots  and  get 
the  water  at  this  depth,  and  the  cause 
for  their  burning  up  is  due  to. the  alkali 
they  take  up  from  the  water  at  this 
depth  as  well  .as  that  brought  up  by 
capillary  action  through  the  soil  par- 
ticles. if  any  capillarity  is  in  action. 
The  Cimarron  River  is  full  of  alkali 
that  is  harmful  to  crops,  and  it  can 
easily  keep  the  underlying  soil  charged 
with  this  material,  ready  to  be  fed  up 
to  the  plant  by  the  water's  rising  by 
means  of  capillary  action.  If  this  is 
the  case  the  crops  nearest  the  river 
should  suffer  the  most  from  dry 
weather,  and  those  out  from  the  river 
suffer  least,  unless,  perhaps,  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  slopes  away  from  the 
stream,  in  which  case  this  would  not 
hold  good,  in  all  probability.  If  alkali 
is  in  the  subsoil,  it  ought  to  show  up 
in  the  law  uncultivated  places  on  the 
farm  during  very  dry  weather  as  a 
white  incrustation.  I am  inclined  to 
feel  that  the  alkali  is  the  real  cause 
of  your  trouble  as  some  other  farmers 
along  the  river  have  had  similar  ex- 
perience. 

Either  trouble  is  to  be  treated  in  a 
similar  way.  Make  efforts  to  get 
humus  in  this  soil  by  planting  cow 
peas  after  other  crops  in  rotation  and 
either  turn  them  under  or  pasture 
them  off.  A crop  or  two  of  broadcasted 
Kaffir  or  sorghum  turned  under  while 
it  is  very  succulent  will  be  good,  but 
will  not  do  the  good  that  peas  will  do. 
Put  on  all  the  barn-yard  manure  that 
you  can  get,  say  ten  tons  if  possible, 
to  the  acre,  and  plow  under,  preferably 
in  the  fall.  When  dry  weather  threat- 
ens, stir  the  top  of  the  soil  just  as 
often  as  you  can,  increasing  the  depth 
a very  little  each  time,  until  the  drouth 
is  over.  This  will  retain  your  rain- 
water and  keep  the  alkali  from  coming 
up  from  the  subsoil.  Do  not  use.  arti- 
ficial manures  on  this  soil.  If  you  get 
it  full  of  humus  you  may  be  abie  to  do 
so  on  a small  scale,  but  if  you  do  not 
have  a large  amount  of  humus  in  the 
land  it  will  make  matters  worse,  much 
worse,  by  applying  artificials. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  answer  all  in- 
quiries from  persons  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, and  do  it  free  of  all  cost.  It  is  a 
part  of  our  business  to  help  him  all 
we  can. 

4|fc  4$fc  4jj£ 

I’ve  been  reading  the  article  on 
keeping  meat  fresh,  and  now  I’m 
wondering  if  some  one  would  not  like 
some  of  my  recipes  for  curing  meats. 
I might  almost  as  well  put  it  in  the 
singular,  since  I really  have  but  one 
recipe,  which  I fix  over  to  suit  vari- 
ous occasions.  It  is  this:  Take  five 
pounds  salt,  three  pounds  of  brown 
sugar  and  one  ounce  of  saltpeter  to 
every  hundred  pounds  of  beef.  Boil 
it  in  enough  water  to  cover  the  beef, 
skim  it  well,  and  pour  it  over  the  beef 
boiling  hot.  That  recipe  was  given 
me  by  an  uncle  who  had  been  a 
butcher,  in  England,  for  many  years. 
When  I can  get  good  cooking  syrup 
I prefer  that  to  brown  sugar,  and 
when  I use  the  sugar,  I always  take 
a larger  amount  than  the  recipe  calls 
for.  I also  add  a tablespoonful  of 
red  pepper  and  a teacupful  of  ground 
cloves  to  the  above  ingredients,  and 
sometimes  I put  in  a tablespoonful  of 
baking  soda.  If  the  pickle  is  to  be 
used  for  dried  beef,  I use  the  same 
proportion  when  mixing  the  ingredi- 
ents, but  add  less  than  half  the 
amount  of  water.  Ham  pickle  requires 
to  be  stronger  than  that  for  corned 
beef.  For  spiced  corned  beef,  I mix 
the  ingredients  and  rub  well  into  the 
beef,  using  no  water  at  all.  I turn 
the  pieces  of  beef  and  rub  it  every 
day  until  it  is  ready  to  use,  which  will 
be  in  about  ten  days.  This  is  very 
nice,  and  usually  keeps  well  in  its 
own  brine.  In  hot  weather,  when 
fresh  beef  show's  signs  of  not  keeping 
well,  I put  it  at  once  in  a brine  made 
strong  enough  to  bear  up  an  egg,  and 
in  twenty-four  hours  it  can  be  boiled 
and  will  be  found  quite  as  good  as 
fresh  beef. — Sister  Jane,  Xenia,  O. 

4^.  4^.  4^. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at 
Burlington,  Dec.  5 and  6.  Among  the 
speakers  are  J.  H.  Hale  of  Connecticut 
and  S.  D.  Willard  of  New  York,  two  of 
the  best  horticulturists  in  the  country. 
Programs  can  be  secured  from  the 
secretary,  William  Stuart,  Burlington, 
Vermont. 

4£ 

Washing  the  Face. 

Vsc  a soft  cloth  nnd  mop  the  face  In  it 
without  wringing  the  cloth.  Dip  the  cloth 
into  the  water,  and  rub  on  It  some  Ivory 
Soap.  This  is  one  of  the  best  complexion 
soaps  because  it  is  pure,  contains  no  alkali, 
and  the  oil  in  the  soap  is  excellent  for  the 
skin.  Use  plenty  of  soap  because  it  is  the 
only  way  to  get  the  skin  clean.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  hot  water  and  soap  if  you  want  a 
good  complexion.  Souse  the  skin  well  for 
almost  or  quite  five  minutes.  Then  rinse 
with  cold  water. 

The  advantage  of  using  hot  water  is  that 
it  opens  the  pores,  allowing  dust  and  dirt 
to  make  their  way  out.  Cold  water  closes 
them  and  stiffens  the  skin. — "American 
Housekeeper.” 


No.  1— Price  $1.50— PI.AIN  BARREL  PARKER  LUCKY  CURVE.  A neat  little  pen.  Has 
the  “Lucky  Curve”  screw  joint.  Does  not  have  the  "Anti-Break”  Cap.  Either  over 
or  under  feed.  A very  good  pen  and  warranted.  It  is  the  lowest  in  price  of  any 
Parker  “Lucky  Curve”  made. 


No,  20 — Price  $2.50 — PLAIN  OR  CHASED  BARREL.  Made  with  smooth  or  threaded  end 
where  fingers  grasp  the  fountain.  One  of  the  most  popular  numbers  we  make.  Can 
be  supplied  in  either  black  or  mottled  rubber.  Fine,  medium,  coarse  or  stub  pen, 
as  wanted. 


No.  33 — Price  $5.50 — GOLD.  This  pen  is  our  leader  for  the  new  styles.  It  is  certainly 
the  biggest  value  ever  put  into  a pen  retailing  for  less  than  $0.00.  Neat,  tasty  and 
a real  beauty.  Same  design  in  Sterling  Silver  No.  34,  price  $4.50. 


No.  35 — Price  $10.00 — Gold.  Gentleman’s  Size.  Barrel  and  cap  entirely  covered  with 
heavy  18-karat  plate,  which  will  last  for  a lifetime.  A magnificent  creation.  The 
delicate  beauty  of  the  handwork  done  on  this  cannot  be  appreciated  until  seen. 
Surely  a finer  present  than  this  could  hardly  be  devised. 


No.  31 — Price  $7.50.  Is  a large  sized  fountain  covered  with  Sterling  Silver.  Space  on 
name  plate  on  which  to  engrave  your  name.  The  richness  and  refined  elegance  rep- 
resented in  this  pen  is  apparent. 


No.  37 — Price  $8.00 — STERLING  SILVER.  This  odd  and  fantastic  design  is  of  a snake's 
body;  the  eyes  are  set  with  green  stones.  Certainly  an  unique  covering  for  a foun- 
tain pen.  No.  38,  same  as  above.  Gold,  Price  $10.00. 
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EMBLEM  PENS — Price  $12.00  and  $12.50.  For  the  first  time  we  show  this  pen.  We  are 
prepared  to  supply  the  Parker  Pen  with  the  emblem  of  almost  any  of  the  more 
prominent  orders.  The  cut  shows  the  general  style.  The  emblem  is  on  solid  (not 
plated)  gold  band.  Makes  a fine  present  for  some  secret  order  man.  K.  of  P.,  K. 
of  C.,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Blue  Lodge  Chapter,  $12.00.  Shrine,  Knight  Templars  and 
others,  $12.50. 


Did  you  ever  see  some  friend  take  the 
cap  off  the  pen  point  end  of  a fountain  pen 
and  then  look  dark,  and  finally  take  a 
piece  of  paper  and  wipe  off  the  nozzle?  If 
you  have  you  may  be  sure  it  was  not  a 
Parker  Lucky  Curve  Fountain  Pen. 

“What!  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  this  com-  ’ XX 
mon  and  disagreeable  ^ 
feature  is  eliminated  in 
the  Parker?” 

Most  certainly  we  do.  This  Shows  the  Lucky  Curve. 


in  the  form  of  a curve — hence  the  phrase 
'Lucky  Curve.”  This  curved  end  is  made 
so  that  when  its  face  is  in  position  it  will 
just  touch  against  the  side  of  the  barrel. 
This  face  also  has  a little  slit  or  mouth 
which  communicates  with  the  main  channel 
of  the  feeder.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  fountain  is 


for  to  prevent  that  trouble  the  famous 
Lucky  Curve  was  invented. 

“Then  why  is  it  everyone  who  uses  a 
fountain  pen  does  not  buy  a Parker?” 

Simply  because  some  people  do  not  take 
time  the  same  as  you  do,  to  inform  them- 
selves as  to  what  to  buy  and  what  not  to 
buy,  and  buy  something  merely  because 
they  do  not  inform  themselves  of  some- 
thing better. 

“But  will  you  please  tell  me  how  it  is 
the  Lucky  Curve  makes  the  Parker  cleanly 
when  others  soil  the  fingers? 

Very  gladly. 

TO  ILLUSTRATE. 

In  the  common  kind  of  fountain  pens 
you  will  find,  if  you  unscrew  the  nozzle 
from  the  barrel,  that  the  feeder  is  cut  off 
almost  coextensive  with  the  thread  end. 

Unscrew  the  Parker  and  you  will  find  the 
feeder  extending  for  a short  distance  and 

Many  thousands  of  dealers  all  over  the  world  sell  the  Parker  Pen.  If  yours  does  not, 
and  he  tries  to  sell  you  just  as  good  a pen  without  the  “Lucky  Curve,”  tell  him  he  can- 
not fool  you,  but  in  such  cases  we  will  gladly  fill  your  order  direct. 

PARKER  PEN  COMPANY,  188  Mill  Street,  Janesville,  Wis. 


inverted,  as  it  is  when 
carried  in  the  pocket, 
the  ink  passes  down 

through  ink  channel, 

which  is  a capillary  channnel.  to  mouth  of 
feeder,  where  It  is  in  turn  delivered  to  the 
side  of  the  barrel  and  by  it  carried  along 
to  the  reservoir,  and  the  feed  channel  Is 
quickly  emptied.  Consequently  when  the 
cap  is  next  removed  from  the  Parker  Pen, 
the  nozzle  is  found  as  dry  and  clean  as 

when  the  pen  was  first  put  in  the  pocket. 

In  the  common  and  old  style  pens  of  other 
makes  nothing  has  been  made  to  provide 
for  the  care  of  ink  in  the  feed  channel  af- 
ter the  pen  has  been  returned  to  the  pocket, 
and  which  has  caused  so  many  blackened 
fingers  and  dissatisfaction  in  using. 

No  intelligent  person  would,  knowingly, 
run  into  trouble  if  they  could  avoid  it;  and 
a safe  rule  in  purchasing  a fountain  pen. 
and  not  be  imposed  upon,  is  to  unscrew  the 
nozzle  and  examine  the  thread  end. 

See  that  it  has  the  Lucky  Curve. 


Speer  Grafting  Machine 

For  making  Root-Grafts.  Smoothing  Harrow.  Tree  Balers  and  Box  Clamps.  Best 
Digging  Spade,  Bud  Transplanter  and  other  good  tools  for  Nurserymen. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  Manufacturers’  Agent  for  U.  S.  and  Canada,  Box  300,  KINMUNDV,  ILLINOIS 


Splendid  PEACH.ORCHARD  for  Sale  at  a Bargain 

On  account  of  advancing  age,  one  of  the  best  fruit-growers  in  Mis- 
souri has  asked  the  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower  to  help  him  dispose  of 
a 70-acre  peach  orchard  just  coming  into  bearing. 

This  orchard  is  planted  on  the  hill  lands  along  the  Missouri  River, 
just  north  of  St.  Joseph;  the  older  trees  yielded  a splendid  crop  this 
year,  which  netted  handsomely;  the  other  trees  are  old  enough  to  bear 
next  year,  and  are  in  good  condition  for  a crop. 

This  orchard  has  been  well  cultivated  every  season,  and  the  trees 
have  been  properly  pruned — not  a limb  broken  from  the  heavy  crop  of 
the  past  season. 

The  orchard  contains  6,500  trees,  more  than  2,500  of  them  being 
Champion,  about  1,000  Elberta,  600  Crosby,  700  Captain  Ede,  and  the 
remainder  Heath  Cling,  Mountain  Rose,  etc.  It  has  bearing  capacity 
of  S.000  bushels  of  fruit  a year,  and  one  crop  should  pay  for  the  place. 

Improvements  on  the  place  are  not  the  best,  but  there  is  a splendid 
new  barn  and  a new  packing  house.  A never-failing  spring  furnishes 
an  abundant  supply  of  good  water. 

No  better  orchard  can  be  found  anywhere,  and  the  place  is  a bar- 
gain. $2,000  cash  will  handle  this  farm;  balance  on  time  to  suit. 

The  Fruit-Grower  can  recommend  this  place  as  a bargain,  and  will 
answer  all  inquiries  concerning  it.  Address 

The  Fruit-Grower  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
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Plums  for  Central  Iowa. 

For  the  benefit  of  Fruit-Grower 
readers,  I will  give  my  experience  in 
growing  plums  in  Central  Eastern 
Iowa.  I have  had  some  success  with 
plums,  as  well  as  some  failures,  but 
as  1 have  been  interested  in  horticul- 
ture for  many  years,  and  find  pleasure 
in  it,  I shall  keep  planting  new  trees 
as  the  old  ones  die  out. 

About  sixteen  years  ago  I com- 
menced planting  plum  trees,  mostly  of 
native  varieties,  such  as  Wolf,  Wyant, 
Poole’s  Pride  and  Hawkeye,  and  they 
have  given  me  good  satisfaction.  These 
varieties  are  at  home  in  the  prairie 
states,  and  I believe  they  have  been 
more  largely  planted  than  any  other 
varieties,  and  one  can  depend  upon 
them  to  bear  good  crops  and  to  make 
money  for  the  grower. 

Not  being  content  to  grow  only  the 
native  sorts,  I also  planted  some  of 
the  Japanese  varieties,  such  as  Bur- 
bank, Wickson  and  Red  June.  They 
are  the  best  trees  of  that  group  for 
this  part  of  the  country.  Even  they 
are  not  entirely  hardy,  and  need  some 
winter  protection,  but  it  is  worth  the 
trouble  of  protecting  them  to  get  the 
fruit  the  next  summer.  I have  dis- 
carded the  Abundance  variety  alto- 
gether, for  the  tree  is  not  healthy  and 
is  short-lived. 

Of  the  European  varieties,  I grow 
Lombard,  Yellow  Egg  and  Shippers’ 
Pride.  All  are  doing  well  with  me, 
and  the  fruit  finds  a ready  sale  on 
market.  I have  tried  other  varieties 
of  the  European  plum,  but  the  three 
noted  are  the  best. 

Of  all  the  insects  which  attack 
plums,  the  one  which  has  given  me 
the  most  trouble  is  that  rascal,  the 
curculio.  The  past  season,  especially, 
it  has  done  a great  deal  of  harm. 
Many  ways  of  fighting  this  insect  are 
•proposed,  such  as  jarring  the  trees 
early  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  even- 
ing, and  having  a big  canvas  placed 
under  the  trees;  when  the  insects  fall 
upon  this  canvas  they  are  picked  up 
and  destroyed.  In  this  way  I am 
sometimes  able  to  catch  quite  a num- 
ber of  these  insects.  Of  course, 
spraying  will  also  help  to  hold  the  in- 
sects in  check,  and  if  the  trees  are  to 
be  sprayed  I think  it  is  better  to  use 
arsenate  of  lead  than  to  . use  paris 
green,  for  the  former  is  not  so  likely 
to  injure  the  foliage. 

The  best  way  to  fight  the  plum  cur- 
culio, however,  is  by  cultivation.  Cul- 
tivate the  soil  thoroughly  from  the 
time  the  trees  bloom  until  six  to  seven 
weeks  after  that  time,  and  that  will 
certainly  destroy  many  of  the  insects 
in  the  pupa  state.  When  the  insects 
pupate  they  enter  the  ground,  and  I 
have  often  noticed  that  they  are  not 
more  than  an  inch  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  I also  pick  the  plums 
from  the  tree  which  have  been  stung, 
and  remove  all  fallen  fruits  from  be- 


neath the  tree  at  once.  These  falleu 
plums  often  contain  larvae.  They 
may  seem  a lot  of  work  and  trouble 
for  some,  but  it  is  certainly  worth  the 
effort  to  save  your  fruit.  It  will  not 
do  to  leave  the  trees  to  themselves, 
expecting  them  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, for  if  you  do  failure  will  re- 
sult. You  need  to  keep  posted  on 
the  most  practical  methods  of  grow- 
ing fruit,  and  if  you  will  try  to  keep 
posted,  success  will  be  yours. 

ANDREW  CARSTENSEN. 

Clinton,  Iowa. 

Intelligent  Culture  Pays. 

About  a year  ago  someone  sent  me 
a sample  copy  of  The  Fruit-Grower, 
and  I liked  the  paper  so  well  that  I 
subscribed.  I have  been  well  pleased 
with  the  paper,  and  in  the  culture  of 
my  fruit  I have  followed  the  teachings 
of  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  my  trees 
and  plants  show  the  effects  of  the 
same.  My  strawberries,  gooseberries 
and  currants  are  the  finest  in  the 
country. 

I sent  to  the  Red  River  Valley  for 
my  seed  potatoes,  and  one  measured 
acre  of  Early  Rose  potatoes  yielded 
650  bushels  per  acre.  The  potatoes 
were  planted  in  sandy  loam  and  were 
plowed  four  times  and  hoed  four 
times;  they  were  also  sprayed  twice 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  once  with 
paris  green.  I never  saw  finer  or  bet- 
ter potatoes  than  these  were.  A 
neighbor  had  one  field  of  potatoes  ad- 
joining mine;  he  planted  home-grown 
seed  and  tended  the  plants  in  a hurry- 
scurry,  lick-and-a-promise  fashion, 
and  as  a result  his  potatoes  were 
small  and  scabby  and  yielded  about 
150  bushels  per  acre.  So  much  for 
scientific  cultivation. 

As  evidence  of  the  effect  of  cultiva- 
tion of  my  trees  I send  by  today’s  mail 
a picture  of  a pear  tree  growing  in 
my  kitchen  garden.  This  tree  is  four 
years  old;  note  its  foliage  and  fruit, 
as  well  as  size  of  tree.  All  my  trees 
have  been  well  sprayed  and  all  are  in 
healthy  condition.  I never  saw 
healthier  trees. 

W.  J.  WALDRON. 

Medaryville,  Ind. 

(The  photograph  sent  shows  the 
four-year-old  pear  tree  to  be  bearing 
fruit,  and  it  is  in  very  thrifty  condi- 
tion.— Ed.) 

^ •Sj'f. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Horticultural  Association 
will  be  held  at  Harrisburg,  January 
16  and  17.  Programs  may  be  secured 
from  the  secretary,  Enos  E.  Engle, 
Box  756,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

^ ^ 

I know  of  no  other  horticultural 
publication  which  is  superior  to  The 
Fruit-Grower. — -AVm.  H.  Gill,  Vinland, 
Kansas. 


“Hie  Land  of  the 
Perfect  Peach” 

is  described  by  Miss  Helen  Gray  in  the  “SEABOARD  MAG- 
AZINE” for  October,  and  the  article  carries  many  convinc- 
ing illustrations. 

Golden  Opportunities 

exist  in  the  South,  and  the  magazine  will  point  them  out  to 
you.  It  will  show  you  why  a change  in  your  location  for  a 
fruit  farm  in  our  territory  will  be  more  pleasant  and  profit- 
able, where  work  can  be  carried  on  almost  the  entire  year, 
and  where  lands  are  fertile  and  productive. 

Sent  FREE  on  request;  together  with  other  handsomely 
illustrated  literature  descriptive  of  the  South  and  its  wonder- 
ful resources  and  progress. 

Special  low  rates  are  offered  to  homeseekers  who  wish 
to  investigate  the  various  sections. 

J.  W.  WHITE 

GENERAL  INDUSTRIAL  AGENT 

PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 

Dept.  “G” 


Wanted — Man  and  wife  on  fruit  farm,  $30 
month,  everything  furnished;  foreigner  pre- 
ferred. L.  Warden,  Oklahoma  City. 


MONEY-MAKERS — What 
me  today.  I will  tell  you. 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

are  they 
Amos 

? Write 
Newson, 

FOR  SALE — 80-acre  fruit 
pies,  peaches,  berries;  high 
berta  peaches;  under  two 
and  depot.  J.  J.  Stanley. 

farm  home;  ap- 
location  for  El- 
miles  to  a bank 
Pomona,  Mo. 

80-Acre  Farm  for  Sale — Location,  3 miles 
north  of  Texarkana;  50  acres  in  high  state 
of  cultivation;  1,000  fruit  trees;  good  dwell- 
ing, barn  and  outhouse;  good  hog  pasture. 
Address  T.  L.  L.  Temple,  Texarkana,  Ark. 


UNIMPROVED  LAND  in  fruit  belt  of 
East  Texas,  $5  to  $10;  improved,  $10  to  $20. 
Write  your  wants  to  • J.  N.  Davis,  Peach, 
Texas. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  real  estate 
in  Grand  Valley,  the  famous  peach,  apple 
and  pear  growing  section  of  Western  Colo- 
rado. Orchards  here  8 years  old  net  the 
growers  from  $500  to  $700  per  acre.  The 
climate  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  is  a 
specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles  and 
asthma.  Write  us  for  information.  The 
Home  Loan  & Investment  Co.,  357  Main  St., 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE — 285  acres  of  first-class  fruit 
and  farming  land  at  Marshall,  Searcy  Co., 
Ark.;  6,000  peach  trees  four  years  old;  ap- 
ples, cherries,  plums  and  berries.  No  better 
bargain  in  all  the  fruit  belt  of  Northern 
Arkansas.  For  price  and  terms  address 
W.  F.  Reeves,  Harrison,  Ark. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE— A farm  of 
320  acres  of  land,  iy2  miles  from  the  city 
of  Winchester,  Kansas.  On  the  S.  E.  14 
sec.  30,  twp.  8,  range  20;  6,000  Ben  Davis 
apple  trees  were  set  out  12  years  ago,  1,800 
Ganos  set  out  11  years  ago,  500  Ganos  4 
years  ago.  On  the  S.  W.  1/4,  500  Missouri 
Pippins  and  220  Ganos  set  out  11  years 
ago.  600  Jonathans  set  out  4 years  ago. 

1.000  Jonathans  and  500  Ganos  set  out  this 
spring;  750  peach  trees  set  out  2 years  ago; 
about  15  acres  in  strawberries,  blackber- 
ries, black  and  Cardinal  raspberries.  An  8- 
room  house,  cottage,  barn  40x25,  corncrib 
same  length,  driveway  between,  new  gal- 
vanized roof;  new  barrel  shed,  capacity 

3.000  barrels;  hog  pens,  2 berry  sheds,  smoke 
house  and  other  buildings;  5-ton  scales,  2 
wells  of  never  failing  spring  that  are  never 
dry;  well  fenced;  timber  for  wood  and 
other  uses.  The  crop  for  this  year’s  small 
fruit  sold  for  $483  net.  Strawberries  a 
failure,  besides  800  gallons  of  wine  made 
from  blackberries;  about  3,000  bushels  of 
corn,  12  tons  of  timothy  hay,  15  tons  prairie 
hay,  3,000  barrels  of  apples,  not  25  per 
cent  of  a full  crop;  80  tons  of  cane,  be- 
sides other  produce.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress Wm.  Booth,  Winchester,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE — 170-acre  fruit  and  stock 

farm;  85  acres  in  fruit,  85  acres  in  grass 
and  plow  land;  40-acre  block  of  9-year-old 
Ben  Davis  apple  trees,  in  excellent  condi- 
tion; 20  acres  of  2-year-old  apple  trees, 
mostly  of  Jonathans;  15  acres  of  7-year-old 
Keiffer  pears;  10  acres  in  plums  and 
peaches,  mostly  plums  of  best  varieties. 
Farm  lies  well,  is  productive;  good  im- 
provements; an  inexhaustable  well,  with 
windmill  attached,  25  feet  from  dwelling, 
adjoining  barn  lot.  Price  $85  per  acre;  lo- 
cation 5 miles  east  of  Macon,  Mo.  Address 
Chas.  O.  Walker,  Macon,  Mo. 


Fruit  Farms  for  Sale. 

In  the  home  of  the  Winesap  family  ap- 
ples. on  the  summit  of  the  Ozark  range, 
one-fourth  mile  from  New  York  Central 
R.  R.,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Illinois 
Central  R.  R.,  we  own  and  offer: 

200  acres,  with  2,800  apple  trees;  five 
years  old. 

232  acres,  with  25  acres  14-year-old  ap- 
ple trees.  27  acres  8-year-old  apple  trees, 
20  acres  bearing  peach  trees. 

260  acres  No.  1 orchard  land. 

If  you  want  an  orchard  where  the  high- 
est-priced apples  do  best,  write  Lock  Box 
No.  1,  New  Burnside,  Johnson  Co.,  111. 


California  Ranches 

Fruit,  orange,  lemon,  vegetable,  grain,  al- 
falfa, stock  or  dairy  farms  and  vineyards  in 
famous  Fresno  fruit  belt  will  be  sold  on  a 
new  plan  that  will  appeal  strongly  to  all 
those  who  think  of  locating  in  California. 
Write  and  get  full  particulars. 

H.  E.  ARMSTRONG, 

P.  O.  Box  808.  Fresno,  California. 


THREE  SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

No.  1 — 160  acres,  four  miles  from  Athens, 
the  county  seat;  30  acres  in  four-year-old 
Elberta  peach  trees,  in  fine  condition;  ought 
to  produce  at  least  $100  an  acre  next  year. 
Price  for  quick  sale,  $4  0 an  acre.  Write 
the  Square  Deal  Realty  Co.,  Athens,  Texas. 

No.  2 — 105  acres  very  fine  dark  loam 
land;  fine  six-room  dwelling;  good  out- 
buildings; well  fenced  and  watered.  Price 
$35  an  acre.  Write  the  Square  Deal  Realty 
Co.,  Athens,  Texas. 

No.  3 — A Bonanza — 3,300  acres  on  Trin- 
ity River,  now  navigable  to  Dallas;  12 
miles  from  Kaufman  and  Ennis,  4 miles 
from  Texas  Midland  Ry. ; 600  acres  in  cul- 
tivation; 2,500  acres  hog-proof  fenced;  14 
tenant  houses;  good  lake  and  club  house; 
2,700  acres  of  virgin  timber,  overcup,  spot- 
ted oak,  elm,  ash,  cottonwood,  and  about 

20,000  bearing  pecan  trees.  The  place,  with 
poor  care,  this  year  has  produced  $10,000. 
No  richer  soil  in  any  state,  and  we  doubt 
if  any  greater  bargain.  Price  only  $15  an 
acre;  terms  if  desired.  Write  Square  Deal 
Realty  Co.,  Athens,  Texas. 


Irrigated  Lands  in  Oregon — Now  available 
at  $20  to  $40  per  acre.  When  bearing  fruit 
will  be  worth  $200  to  $2,000  per  acre.  For 
authentic  information  address  Oregon  De- 
velopment League,  Dept.  35,  Portland  Ore. 


GARDEN  FOR  SALE — About  18  acres,  in 
corporate  limits  good  town;  improvements 
new;  300  fruit  trees;  asparagus,  rhubarb, 
horseradish,  strawberry  and  raspberry  vines; 
market  excellent.  Address  A.  L.  B.,  care 
The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


STOCK  AND  FRUIT  FARM — 240  acres; 

4,000  fruit  trees  in  the  Elberta  peach  belt; 
well  watered;  woven  wire  fence;  new  house; 
$10  per  acre,  half  cash.  E.  D.  Hopkins, 
Imboden,  Ark. 


Sweet  Briar  Fruit  & Poultry  Farm  Co., 
South  Haven,  Mich.,  capital  $10,000,  wants’, 
working  manager;  must  take  stock  in  com- 
pany. J.  A.  Shannon,  444  Sheidley  Build- 
ing, Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Wanted — Good  man  in  each  county  to  rep- 
resent and  advertise  Hardware  Department, 
put  out  samples,  etc.  Salary.  $21  weekly. 
Expense  money  advanced.  Dept.  D2.,  The 
Columbia  House,  Chicago. 


WEEKS  FREE 

or  15  Months  for  Only  $1.00. 

The  Kansas  Farmer 


IT  IS  EASY 

to  escape  the  rigors  of  a Northern 
winter  and  enjoy  a home  in  a mild 
and  equable  climate  ail  the  months 
of  the  year.  It  is  a change,  too, 
that  can  be  made  at  comparatively 
little  cost,  as  Southern  lands  and 
homes  are  undoubtedly  selling  now 
lower  than  they  can  be  purchased 
again.  There  is  a constant  and 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  them 
and  values  are  increasing.  Unim- 
proved properties  can  be  arranged 
for  at  as  low  as  $5.00  per  acre  and 
improved  lands  from  $10.00  per  acre 
up.  These  properties  are  suscepti- 
ble of  the  highest  cultivation  and 
produce  a range  of  crops  which  can 
not  be  approached  in  Northern  lat- 
itudes. Right  now  is  the  time  to 
make  a selection  of  your  future 
home  and  arrange  for  early  spring 
crops. 

Home  Seekers’ 
Excursions  *88n 

Detailed  information  concerning 
lands,  business  opportunities,  rates 
of  fare,  etc.,  upon  request. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
AVashlngton,  D.  C. 
CHAS.  S.  CHASE,  AVestern  Agent, 
624  Chemieal  Bldg., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Jonathan  Apples 

$1.50  Per  Bushel,  F.  0.  B.  Paonia 

This  is  the  quotation  for  Oct.  20,  '06. 
$2.00  in  Oct.,  '07.  Average  yield,  420  bu. 
per  acre.  Crop  failure  unknown  in  twenty 
years.  Orchard  lands  for  sale. 

CLINE  & HCFTY,  PAONIA,  COLORADO. 


Georgia 


The  Garden  for 
North,  the  home 
profitable  Fruit, 
Truck  and  General 
Farming  and  Poultry  Raising.  Send 
your  name  and  we  will  send  you  map 
214x3  feet  and  24  page  booklet  telling 
all  about  The  Fruitland  Colony  Co.. 
Fruitland,  Ga.,  and  the  South  In  gen- 
eral. You  will  learn  of  things  you 
never  knew  before.  Agents  AVanted 
to  sell  lots  and  acres. 

Fruitland  Colony  Co. 

Dept.  G,  125  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  or 
W.  L.  Glessner 

Dept.  G,  G.  S.  & F.  Ry., 
Macon,  Ga. 


(Jj  The  "old  reliable”  Kansas 
Farmer,  established  in  1863, 
the  best  genuine  agricultural 
weekly  paper  in  the  West.  It 
solves  the  problems  for  the 
busy  farmer.  It  helps  and  in- 
terests every  member  of  the 
farmer’s  family.  It  has  12  reg- 
ular departments.  Its  contrib- 
utors are  expert  authorities.  It 
contains  24  to  32  pages  each 
week.  Sent  on  trial  3 months 
free.  Test  it.  Clip  coupon  below. 

The  Kansas  Farmer  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

I accept  your  trial  offer  to  new  subscribers  to  send 
me  The  Kansas  Farmer  three  months  free.  At  the 
end  of  three  months  I will  either  send  $1.00  for  a full 
year  from  that  date  or  write  you  to  stop  the  paper,  and 
you  are  to  make  no  charge  for  the  three  month’s  trial. 

Name  

P.  O 


Monthly  Page 
Thirty-two 


' - 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


SOME  VALUABLE  PREMIUMS. 

Our  readers  will  no 
doubt  be  very  much  In- 
terested in  the  Farm 
Journal  special  offer 
appearing  elsewhere  In 
this  paper.  It  Is  well 
known  that  Farm  Jour- 
nal is  one  of  the 
brightest  and  biggest 
little  farm  papers  pub- 
lished. It  is  a paper 
for  busy  farmers,  "full 
of  sunshine  and  gump- 
tion." It  is  so  reason- 
able in  price  that  every- 
one can  afford  to  take 
it.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  so  valuable  that  no 
one  Interested  in  farm- 
ing can  afford  to  be 
without  it. 

The  Farm  Journal 

special  offers  are  of 
more  than  ordinary 
value,  and  at  this  par- 
ticular time  will  be  of 
unusual  interest  to  those 
who  desire  to  present 
friends  or  relatives 
with  gifts  that  will  last 
with  the  years. 

The  Biggie  Books  of- 
fered are  well  worth  a 
place  in  every  library, 
and  are  especially  val- 
uable to  the  farmer.  A 
new  Biggie  Book  for 
the  orchard  is  offered 
among  others,  and  it 
promises  to  be  fully  up 
to  the  standard  of  the 
eight  Biggie  Books  al- 

ready  published. 

Q x:  - ) The  Roosevelt  Family 

■-L»  '■  Calendar  offered  will 

certainly  be  desired  by  every  reader  of 
this  paper,  as  it  is  suitable  for  parlor,  sit- 
'ting-room  and  office. 

We  can  heartily  recommend  Farm  Journal 
to  every  one,  and  we  know  that  the  prem- 
iums offered  are  well  worth  looking  after. 
Promptness,  however,  is  essential  in  secur- 
ing the  Roosevelt  Family  Calendar  premium 
as  this  offer  is  only  good  until  January  1st, 
1907. 

Look  up  the  Farm  Journal  advertisements 
and  see  what  they  have  to  offer  all  old  and 
new  subscribers. 


strength  of  fences  made  of  ordinary  soft 
wires.  An  important  feature  of  Anchor 
farm  fence  is  the  patent  lock  of  the  hori- 
zontal to  the  upright  stay  wires  at  every 
crossing.  This  prevents  all  slipping  and 
Insures  the  fence  keeping  its  upright  char- 
acter permanently.  For  particulars  write 
to  the  Anchor  Fence  & Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  for  their  free  fence  book,  which  gives 
all  details. 


USER8  OF  DISC  HARROWS,  TAKE 
NOTICE. 

One  of  our  big  advertisers,  the  American 
Harrow  Company  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  are 
using  our  columns  earlier  this  season  than 
ever  with  announcements  advising  our  read- 
ers who  wish  to  be  sure  of  having  a Disc 
Harrow  to  use  at  the  season  of  the  year 
they  need  it,  to  place  their  orders  earlier 
because  they  cannot  guarantee  to  fill  all 
orders  in  their  rush  season. 

This  company  has  had  a remarkable  sale 
on  their  Tongueless  Disc  Harrows,  and  last 
spring  their  books  showed  that  they  had  to 
return  1,453  orders  for  these  implements 
that  it  was  Impossible  for  them  to  fill  on 
account  of  their  factory  not  being  able  to 
turn  out  enough  harrows  to  go  round. 

This  phenomenal  sale  was  brought  about 
on  account  of  the  merit  of  their  patented 
Tongueless  Disc  Harrow,  which  has  many 
points  of  advantage  over  the  old  style  disc 
harrows  so  generally  used. 

We  can  easily  understand  the  points  of 
superiority  of  the  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow 
over  any  disc  having  a tongue.  By  doing 
away  with  a tongue,  and  using  a forward 
truck,  both  horses  pull  alike  at  all  times, 
either  on  straight-away  pulls  or  short  turns 
— the  truck  doing  away  with  all  side  thrash 
and  neck  weight,  which  has  "bunged  up"  so 
many  horses  just  at  the  season  of  the  year 
when  they  are  most  needed. 

To  any  of  our  readers  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow 
we  advise  that  they  write  to  the  American 
Harrow  Company  for  their  catalogue  and 
other  printed  matter,  and  if  they  decide  to 
buy  one  of  these  harrows,  we  see  a good 
reason  why  they  should  place  their  order 
early  to  be  sure  of  getting  their  implement 
just  when  they  need  it. 

A postal  card  addressed  to  the  American 
Harrow  Company,  5481  Hastings  st.,  De- 
troit, Michigan,  will  bring  you  full  infor- 
mation. 


A POWERFUL  DISINFECTANT  FOR  TIIE 
FARM. 

The  value  of  a stock  dip  lies  chiefly  in  its 
virtue  as  a disinfectant.  What  the  farmer 
and  the  stock  raiser  desires,  above  all  else, 
is  to  prevent  disease — to  keep  it  from  be- 
coming contagious  and  spreading  to  the  un- 
affected animals  on  his  farm  and  the  farm 
of  his  neighbor. 

It  is  easier  and  much  cheaper  to  prevent 
disease  than  to  try  to  cure  it  when  it  has 
fastened  its  grip  on  your  herds  and  flocks. 
We  believe  that  in  this  day  of  advanced 
ideas  and  improved  methods  every  farm.-r 
will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  wise  economy 
and  highly  satisfying  to  use  a good  disin- 
fectant dip  regularly.  It  !°  in  truth  a money 
saving  practice. 

The  sanitary  ooi,d.::jn  of  barns,  lots,  food 
and  water  Troughs,  in  fact.  *he  entire  sur- 
roundings nas  its  influence  on  ihe  general 
health  of  farm  animals.  unsanitary  sur- 
roundings breed  diseases  which  cause  an 
annual  loss  to  stock  raisers  that  is  simply 
astounding  and  which  rnicht  oe  prevented 
if  proper  conditions  were  maintained. 

As  we  said  above,  the  value  of  the  stock 
dip  depends  upon  its  virtue  as  a thorough 
disinfectant,  so  its  cirtue  as  a disinfectant 
depends  entirely  upon  its  purity  and 
strength.  A perfect  disinfectant  must  be 
non-poisonous,  non-corrosive  and  absolutely 
harmless  to  use.  It  must  emulsify  in  water 
without  leaving  a sediment  in  the  bottom 
of  the  solution  and  without  throwing  a scum 
to  the  top.  We  have  such  a dip  in  Hygeno. 
the  strongest,  most  powerful  disinfectant 
dip  on  the  market. 

There  are  various  compounds  offered  as 
dip,  making  a milky  emulsion,  which,  in 
one  respect  are  similar,  but  they  all  fall 
far  short  of  equaling  Hygeno  in  strength, 
purity  and  power,  and  none  of  them  pos- 
sess the  positive  disinfecting  qualities,  or 
have  the  healing,  Invigorating  properties  of 
Hygeno.  This  has  been  proven  in  every 
competitive  test. 

Besides  being  a thorough  disinfectant, 
Hygeno  is  a perfect  germicide,  parasecti- 
cide  and  a very  useful  antiseptic,  practical- 
ly furnishing  the  farmer  a universal  rem- 
edy, as  well  as  a sure  preventive  for  all 
known  animal  ailments. 

Readers  of  this  paper,  no  matter  whether 
they  have  few  or  many  head  of  stock,  will 
find  it  worth  their  time  and  trouble  to 
write  to  the  Hygeno  Disinfectant  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  for  their  catalog  of  the  manv 
practical  uses  to  which  Hygeno  can  be  put. 
You  will  find  this  a valuable  hand-book  on 
the  care  of  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals. 
When  you  write  kindly  mention  this  paper 
and  the  book  will  be  sent  free. 


TELEPHONE  ALMOST  A NECESSITY. 

If  all  the  good  things  that  have  come  to 
the  farmer,  the  telephone  stands  near  the 
head  as  a money-maker,  time-saver,  protec- 
tor and  a social  cord  that  binds  together  a 
neighborhood  or  rural  community. 

Many  times  a string  of  farms  need  the 
valuable  help  of  a telephone  system,  but  the 
owners  hardly  understand  how  to  got  at  the 
methods  of  organizing  and  interesting  one 
another  to  the  extent  of  making  a prac- 
tical start 

This  is  just  why  the  long  experience  and 
wide  view  of  the  telephone  business  ac- 
quired by  the  Swedlsh-Amerlcan  Telephone 
company  «>f  Chicago  is  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all  farmers  who  will  send  for  their 
free.  80-page  book. 

It  contains  much  Information  that  can- 
not be  gotten  from  any  other  source  This 
telephone  company  has  made  it  possible,  for 
farm*  is  to  erect  and  maintain  their  own 
telephone  lines  at  a big  reduction  from  the 
exoviotan!  prices  of  the  old  leieph  <ne  mon- 
opnlb  s This  bonk  tells  how  to  • rgnnlze  a 
eonipuny.  s**nure  subscribers,  build  llu**s.  con- 
pert  I e|ophv»nes.  etc.  Advises  wh  it  and 

where  to  buy;  gives  cost  per  mUo;  contain* 
n*.  .dels  for  franchises,  constant!  n.  by -la  vs, 
rules,  codes  of  signals,  contracts:  hIs*j  il- 
lustrations of  telephones  ami  parts,  switch- 
boards, tools,  etc. 

Many  correspondents  \vh  * have  written 
this  companv  and  explained  t • 
situation  in  the*r  nelghb»  rh->o*l*  linv*  re 
ceived  person*.  • dicta*  d n-Mers  o oi.nin- 
imr  much  hell  -1  mlvn-e  In.*  advice  put 
into  practice  has  »h«*  w»\  f-.r  many 

ruiai  lines  n w a • ng  t.»  in**ir  owners. 


Fence  Free. 

If  you  are  going  to  hm  fence  and  are  iti 
doubt  about  the  kl*'  ■ into  the  Anchor 
fence,  made  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  has  an 
excellent  name  among  people  where  It  has 
been  tried.  It  is  made  of  good,  substantial 
hard  steel  coiled  wires. 

The  manufacturers  claim  that  the  wires 
they  use  give  Anchor  fence  double  the 


WANT  A POCKETBOOK? 


You  Can  Get  One  Free  With  Your  Name 
Printed  on  It. 

Charles  E.  Ellis,  publisher  of  the  Metro- 
politan and  Rural  Home,  offers  to  give 
away  5,000  pocketbooks,  as  explained  in 
his  advertisement  on  page  14  of  our  No- 
vember issue.  His  offer  is  to  send  on  re- 
ceipt of  a small  amount,  stated  in  his  an- 
nouncement, one  of  the  pocketbooks  and  a 
year’s  subscription  to  his  publication.  After 
the  three  months  have  expired,  if  you  order 
the  "Metropolitan  and  Rural  Home”  dis- 
continued to  your  address,  Mr.  Ellis  will 
return  the  money  paid  him;  if  you  like  the 
publication  and  ask  him  to  continue  it,  the 
amount  you  have  paid  will  pay  for  a year’s 
subscription,  the  pocketbook  will  be  yours 
and  you  will  enjoy  a high-class  rural  month- 
ly magazine  The  pocketbook  is  a very  at- 
tractive, substantial  article  that  looks  Ilk** 
a bargain  in  connection  with  a year’s  sub- 
scription to  the  paper.  Mr  Ellis  explains 
his  proposition  in  a straightforward  talk. 
It  is  worth  investigating.  When  writing 
him.  be  sure  to  mention  The  Western  Fruit- 
Grower. 


A Panacea  for  Man  and  Beast. 

One  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  age 
is  "Arnicarboline,"  a heal’ng  ointment  that 
is  said  to  be  an  absolute  immediate  relief 
and  permanent  cure  for  all  the  injuries  to 
which  mankind  or  beast  is  liable.  "Arni- 
carboline" 'for  humans  and  "Arnicarboline" 
for  beasts  are  two  separate  and  distinct 
preparations. 

"Arnicarboline”  for  mankind  Is  guaran- 
teed to  cure  burns,  scalds,  wounds,  bruises, 
sores,  eczema,  salt  rheum  and  all  kindred 
ailments. 

"Arnicarboline”  for  veterinary  uses  is 
guaranteed  to  cure  all  the  external  dis- 
eases and  sores  that  afflict  cattle,  horses 
and  sheep. 

The  manufacturers — The  Arnicarboline  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. — do  not  use  the  word 
"guarantee”  idly.  They  will  return  the 
purchase  price  of  50c  and  25c,  respectively, 
in  case  it  does  not  do  all  that  is  claimed  for 
it  on  man  or  beast. 


A Practical  Dish-Washing  Machine. 

Among  the  labor-saving  devices  for  the 
home,  none  will  be  more  welcomed  by  the 
housekeeper  than  a dish-washer.  A ma- 
chine which  will  wash  clothes  is  a good 
thing,  of  courso — but  when  one  considers 
that  it  is  used  only  once  a week,  whereis 
a dish-washing  machine  is  used  three  times 
a day,  the  value  of  the  latter  as  a labor- 
saver  will  be  appreciated. 

Z.  S.  & C.  L.  Randleman,  1828  Grand 
Ave.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  have  a dish-washer 
which  is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 
Thousands  of  them  are  in  use.  and  those 
women  who  use  them  will  testify  to  their 
value.  This  machine  is  advertised  in  this 
issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  our  women 
folks  will  do  well  *o  road  the  advertise- 
ment and  send  for  further  Information. 


Grand  Island 

DOUBLE 
Daily  Service 

with  new  80-font,  Acetylene  Gas-Lighted 
Pullman  Chair  Cars  (seats  free),  and  Stand- 
ard Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  on  night 
i rains  and  Pullman  High-Back  Seat  Coaches 
on  day  trains,  between  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Joseph.  Mo.;  Hiawn'ha.  Seneca.  Marysville. 
Kan.;  FaltTury,  Fairfield,  Hastings  and 
Grand  Island.  N'eb. 

Connections  mad.  at  Kansas  City  for  all 
points.  East.  South  and  West. 

At  Grand  Island  direct  connections  are 
made  with  Union  Pacific  fast  trains  for 
California  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Through  Berth  Tickets  Sold. 

S.  M.  ADSIT.Gen’l  Pass.  Agent 

ST.  JOSEPH.  MO. 

When  writing-  to  advertisers  always 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


The 


Southwest 


Limited 


to 


TRe  train  that  took  first 
place  in  its  first  year,  and 
has  held  it  ever  since. 


Chicago 


Leaves  Union  Station, 
Kansas  City,  5:55  p.  m.  and 
Grand  Avenue  6:07  p.  m. 
Arrives  Union  Station,  in 
the  heart  of  Chicago,  at 
8:20  the  next  morning. 


'’Longer,  Higher  and  Wider  Berths’’ 


G.  L.  COBB,  Southwestern  Passenger  Agent 
907  Maiu  Street,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St  Paul  Ry. 


San  Francisco 


Imperishable 

A beautifully  illustrated  booklet  on  application 


California 


for  Opportunities 


San  Joaquin  Valley — Coast  Line 
Sacramento  Valley 
and  Techachapi  booklets 
will  tell  you. 


Or  ask  agents 


Southern  Pacific 


BOY’S 


AIR  RIFLE  This  unexcelled 


FREE 


32  inches  long  lbs..'  .fe'le8- 


jrantly  finished  with  the  steel  barrel  and  the  working  parts  nickel- 
plated.  ' ~ 1 T*u 


The  stock  is  of  walnut  with  a pistol  grip.  It  has  peep  6ights  and  is  an 
accurate  and  powerful  shooter,  can  be  used  indoors  or  for  killing:  email 
g-inie;  shoots  BB  shot  and  darts.  Given  for  selling  only  $2.40  worth  of  subscription  coupons  at  ten 
cents  each,  for  subscriptions  to  Vick’s  M agazine,  our  big  illustrated  family  magazine.  Everybody  will  1 
several  from  you.  We  trust  you  with  complete  outtit.  Write  today.  Seud  name  and  address  to. 


VICK  PUBLISHING  C0,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  Dept.  126 


Yearly  Page  4(53 
December,  1906 
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HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM. 


Hundreds  of  Men  and  Women  are  Making 
Money  liaising  Poultry  for  Market — 
Why  Not  You? 

There’s  money  to  be  made  in  raising 
poultry  for  market.  Any  man  or  woman 
can  soon  establish  a business  of  their  own. 
and  their  otherwise  unprofitable  hours  can 
be  put  to  account  with  handsome  dividends 
as  the  result. 

It  doesn’t  require  a great  deal  of  money 
to  start  in  the  poultry  business.  Even  if 
you  have  but  a small  patch  of  ground  you 
can  make  it  pay.  In  fact,  a warm  cellar 
or  garret,  and  a good  incubator,  are  all  you 
need  to  start  with. 

If  you  are  interested  in  poultry  raising, 
write  to  George  H.  Stahl,  Quincy,  Illinois, 
and  get  a copy  of  his  interesting  book  on 
this  subject,  and  which  also  gives  valu- 
able information  regarding  the  growing  of 
incubator  chicks  for  market.  This  book  is 
sent  absolutely  free  to  those  who  write 
for  it. 

George  H.  Stahl  is  widely  known  as  the 
manufacturer  of  the  famous  Excelsior  and 
Wooden  Hen  incubators.  These  incubators 
are  recommended  by  leading  poultrymen  as 
being  the  leaders  where  results  are  consid- 
ered, and  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  man- 
ufacturers to  hatch  a larger  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs  at  lower  cost  than  any  other 
hatchers.  The  Excelsior  and  Wooden  Hen 
incubators,  when  in  use,  require  only  five 
minutes'  daily  attention.  They  are  the 
simplest,  most  perfectly  self-regulating  and 
lowest  priced  incubators  made,  and  thou- 
sands of  them  are  today  in  successful  use. 


Air-Cooled  Gasoline  Engines. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  advertisement  of  the  Gilson  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  Port  Washington,  Wis. 

This  concern  makes  all  sizes  and  styles 
of  engines,  but  has  devoted  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  production  of  their  small  air- 
cooled engines  in  three  sizes,  1,  1 y,  and 
2%  H.  P. 

These  engines  are  particularly  adapted 
for  operating  all  kinds  of  machinery,  such 
as  cream  separators,  churns,  washing  ma- 
chines and  especially  for  pumping  where 
they  are  taking  the  place  of  windmills. 

This  company  issues  a very  complete 
and  interesting  catalog,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  all  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  gasoline  engines  to  send  for  a copy. 
Address  Gilson  Mfg.  Co.,  48  Park  St.,  Port 
Washington,  Wis. 


The  American  Bee  Journal, 
is  the  oldest  and  only  weekly  bee-paper  in 
America,  having  been  established  in  1861, 
Its  present  editor,  George  W.  York,  has 
been  connected  with  it  for  over  22  years.  It 
is  a standard  authority  on  everything  re- 
lating to  bees  and  bee-keeping.  Its  con- 
tributors and  correspondents  are  honey- 
producers  of  large  experience,  and  their  an- 
nual individual  honey  crops  often  run  up 
into  the  tons.  Its.  publishers,  George  W. 
Rork  & Co.,  334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
111.,  are  making  a special  offer  of  the  last 
10  weeks  (10  copies)  of  this  year  for  only 
10  cents.  A sample  copy  will  be  mailed 
on  request,  but  you  would  better  send  10 
cents  and  get  the  10  copies. 


A Bargain  for  Smokers. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  will  be 
found  the  advertisement  of  United 
Cigar  Stores  Co.,  Suite  10,  141  Seventeenth 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  This  concern  is  the 
largest  handler  of  cigars  in  the  United 


States,  and  those  readers  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  who  use  'the  weed”  will  find  a very 
attractive  proposition  in  the  advertisement 
referred  to.  Note  that  the  advertiser  offers 
to  send  a box  of  cigars  on  receipt  of  re- 
mittance of  $1.50  and  if  the  goods  are  not 
satisfactory,  your  money  will  be  returned. 
In  a proposition  of  this  kind  smokers  do 
not  take  any  chances,  for  the  firm  is  reli- 
able and  will  make  good,  as  stated  in  the 
advertisement. 


Of  Value  to  Horsemen. 

Do  you  turn  your  horse  out  for  the  win- 
ter? If  so,  we  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  a very  important  matter.  Horses  which 
have  been  used  steadily  at  work,  either  on 
the  farm  or  road,  have  quite  likely  had 
some  strains  whereby  lameness  or  enlarge- 
ments have  been  caused.  Or  perhaps  new 
life  is  needed  to  be  infused  into  their  legs. 
Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  applied  as  per 
directions,  just  as  you  are  turning  the 
horse  out,  will  be  of  great  benefit;  and  this 
is  the  time  when  it  can  be  used  very  suc- 
cessfully. One  great  advantage  in  using 
this  remedy  is  that  after  it  is  applied  it 
needs  no  care  or  attention,  but  does  its 
work  well  and  at  a tirae  when  the  horse 
is  having  a rest.  Of  course  it  can  be  used 
with  equal  success  while  horses  are  in  the 
stable,  but  many  people  in  turning  their 
horses  out  would  use  Caustic  Balsam  if  they 
were  reminded  of  it,  and  this  article  is 
given  as  a reminder. 


Save  Your  Fuel. 

The  greatest  leak  in  household  economy 
is  the  loss  of  heat  up  the  chimney.  Noth- 
ing but  the  Cross  tube  “Rochester  Radiator” 
has  ever  stopped  it.  They  take  the  heat 
direct  from  the  hot  current,  instead  of  from 
the  side  as  do  other  forms  of  radiators. 

The  Rochester  Radiator  Company  have 
been  manufacturing  radiators  for  over  15 
years,  and  their  name  on  a radiator  guaran- 
tees it  to  be  the  best  that  can  be  made. 

They  will  refund  the  money  paid  for  it 
if  the  radiator  does  not  do  all  they  claim 
that  it  will.  It  will  save  from  one-third  to 
one-half  your  fuel  or  give  you  double  tlm 
amount  of  heat  from  the  same  amount  of 


Canary  Birds. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  ap- 
pears the  advertisement  of  Max  Geisler, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  who  sells  canary  birds.  To 
show  that  Mr.  Geisler’s  birds  give  satis- 
faction, and  that  they  can  be  sent  any- 
where, we  quote  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  L.  I.  Rourke,  of  Kohuhu,  Oahu,  Hawaii. 

Received  my  Geisler- Andreasberg  Roller 
in  perfect  condition.  I never  heard  such 
sweet  notes  before.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Geis- 
ler, for  your  fair  treatment.” 

“Dr  Miles’  Nervine  has  completely  cured 
me  of  nervousness  and  indigestion.  I suf- 
£er,e„d  untold  misery  for  months.  The  first 
half  bottle  of  Dr.  Miles’  Nervine  relieved 
me.  I have  used  7 bottles  in  all,  and  now 
I feel  as  well  as  ever,  eat  heartily,  digestion 
•good,  nerves  strong-,  sleep  well  ” 

MODLIE  FLENOR,  Campbell.  Texas. 

^ to  benefit,  money  back 

MILES  MEDICAL  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

^i^0°kS  *ls  doctor’s  occupation 

would  soon  be  gone — so  far  as  ordinary  ills 
are  concerned— since  the  discovery  that  most 
or  them  yield  to  the  action  of  the  No.  6 
Voltamp  Electric  Battery.  But  yet  physi- 
cians speak  highly  of  this  instrument  as  a 
ready  reliever  of  all  common  ailments.  It 
is  easily  self-applied  at  home  and  is  made 
by  the  Voltamp  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Balti- 
more, Md. 


The  fruit-grower 

has  printed  some  beau- 
tiful colored  posters 
showing  its  title  pages  for 
September  and  October  and 
one  page  which  willbe  used 
next  spring,  and  will  send  a 
set  to  any  of  our  readers, 
with  no  advertising  matter 
on  them,  for  10c  postpaid. 

<|  Many  readers  have  already 
ordered  these  posters,  and  a 
great  many  persons  have  sent 
orders  for  a second  lot  after 
they  saw  them. 

<]f  Not  a great  many  of  these 
posters  were  printed,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  more  will 
be  printed — those  who  want 
them,  therefore,  should  order 
at  once.  The  set  of  three, 
printed  in  colors,  and  mailed 
securely  in  a tube,  for  only 
10  cents.  Order  a set  today. 


The  Fruit-Grower  Co. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Three  Beautiful 

Colored 
Posters 

for  Ten  Cents 


i CURE  CANCER 

My  Mild  Combination  Treatment 
is  not  a NEW  Remedy.  It  has  the 
Experience  of  Years  Back  of  it. 

I have  spent  my  entire  professional  life  in  the  treatment  of 
Cancer.  I have  so  perfected  my  Mild  Combination  Treatment 
that  it  is  free  from  pain.  It  quickly  destroys  the  deadly  Can- 
cerous growth  and  -t  the  same  time  eliminates  it  from  the 
system,  thus  preventing  a return  of  the  disease. 

My  Mild  Combination  Treatment  has  removed  Cancer 
from  the  list  of  deadly  fatal  diseases  and  placed  it  among  the 
curable.  This  is  especially  gratifying  when  it  is  known  that 
j Cancer  is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  the  disease  having 
quadrupled  itself  in  the  last  40  years,  statistics  showing  that  it 
alone  causes  100,000  deaths  yearly  in  the  United  States. 

THE  KNIFE  DOES  NOT  CURE. 

Any  doctor  who  uses  a surgeon’s  knife  in  an  attempt  to  cure 
Cancer  is  performing  an  act  little  short  of  criminal.  The  pa- 
tient suffers  untold  agony,  and  after  a short  time  finds  himself 
in  worse  condition  than  before  the  knife  was  used. 

Operations  are  not  only  unnecessary  in  giving  relief  for  Cancer,  but  they  produce  most 
serious  after-results.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  know  when  all  the  diseased  cells  have  been 
removed  for  the  reason  that  the  blood  flowing  from  the  fresh  wound  prevents  the  surgeon 
from  determining  the  result  of  the  operation.  If  you  value  your  life,  avoid  the  knife. 

PAINFUL  TREATMENT  UNNECESSARY 

There  is  no  necessity  for  the  patient,  already  weak  from  suffering,  enduring  the  intense 
pain  caused  by  the  application  of  caustics,  burning  plasters,  fiery  poultices,  etc.  I have 
cured  many  hundreds  of  the  most  advanced  cases  of  Cancer  by  my  Mild  Combination 
Treatment  without  giving  the  patient  pain  or  inconvenience.  


CURED  CANCER  ON  NOSE  AND  HEAD 

I had  a very  bad  Cancer  on  my 
Dose,  and  nothing  seemed  to  help 
me.  X-Ray  treatment  only 
made  me  worse.  Three  weeks  of 
your  treatment  cured  me.  My  only 
regret  is  lack  of  words  to  express 
my  heart  felt  thanks.  Sklnisnow 
soft  and  smooth.  I hope  all  cancer 
sufferers  will  read  this  and  apply  to 
you.  Mrs.  Bienboff,  of  my  town,  whom  you 
treated,  is  well.  H.  W.  W.  BELL, 

Crete,  Neb. 


CANCER  OF  STOMACH  CURED 

After  four  doctors  had  given  up  my 
wite.who  had  cancer  of  the  stomach, 

I immediately  sent  for  your  treat- 
ment. You  cured  her,  and  now,  after 
nine  months,  she  is  as  well  asaflsh 
in  water.  I would  advise  all  sufferers 
from  cancer  to  write  you.  Toucan 
certainly  cure  this  dreaded  disease. 

0.  K.  KIND  AND  WIFE,  Holstein,  Iowa. 


CANCER  OF  BREAST,  FOUR  YEARS 
STANDING,  CURED  IN  A FEW  WEEKS 

I inform  j on,  with  great  pleasure, 
that  I am  now  cured  of  a very  bad 
Cancer  In  tbe  Breast  of  four  years 
standing.  Four  doctors,  two  of 
them  specialists,  gave  me  no  relief 
and  I was  badly  disheartened.  I 
tried  your  Mild  Combination  Treat- 
ment and  It  did  what  you  claim. 
I know  you  can  cure  Cancer  for  you  cured  my 
motberalso.  Mks.C.  W.  Smith, Yates  Center, Kan. 

CANCER  OF  THE  LOWER  LIP  CURED 
IN  A FEW  DAYS 

I suffered  two  years  from  cancer  of 
lower  lip.  Tried  ererything.  You 
cured  me.  I was  discouraged  fora 
longtime, but  when  you  cured  Mr. 

Donnell,  erur  postmaster,  I decided 
you  could  cure  me.  You  undoubt- 
edly know  your  business.  My  ad- 
vice to  sufferers  is  to  not  wait,  but 
commence  your  treatment  at  once. 

J.  M.  RATHMEL,  Waverly,  Kans. 


j YOU  CAN  BE  CURED  AT  HOME 

I have  so  perfected  my  Mild  Combination  Treatment  that  patients  may  use  it  at  their 
home  with  as  good  results  as  though  it  were  applied  at  mv  offices.  I will  gladly  furnish  to 
every  sufferer  positive  and  indisputable  proofs  that  my  treatment  does  cure  Cancer.  I will 
furnish  ample  evidence  of  my  integrity,  honesty  and  financial  and  professional  ability.  No 
matter  how  serious  your  case  maybe — no  matter  how  many  operations  you  have  had— no 
matter  what  treatments  you  have  tried— write  for  my  book,  “Cancer  and  Its  Cure.”  It  will 
cost  you  nothing  and  will  tell  you  how  you  can  be  cured  at  home.  Address. 

DR.  O.  A.  JOHNSON,  m!£rs!«A”  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Have  you  a friend  suffering  from  Cancer?  Do  hi..,-  .-.urne’ll  never  forget  by  sending  him  this  ad. 


CATARRH 

MEDICINE 

The  nose  and  throat  are  lined  with  mucous 
membrane.  The  catarrh  germs  burrow  into  the 
soft  surface  of  this  mucous  membrane  and  can- 
not be  reached  and  destroyed  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  treatment.  This  is  why  the  various 
snuffs,  sprays,  ointments,  jellies  and  other  forms 
of  catarrh  treatment  give  but  temporary  relief. 

My  treatment  reaches  every  portion  of  the  dis- 
eased surface,  at  once  killing  all  the  catarrh 
germs  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  At  the 
same  time  by  the  use  of  constitutional  medicines 
the  blood  is  purified,  the  general  syst  m built 
up,  and  every  trace  of  the  disease  eliminated 
from  the  system. 

Catarrh  Causes  Consumption 

Delay  is  most  dangerous  in  diseases  of  the  nose,  throat, 
bronchial  tubes  and  lungs;  these  diseases  are  constantly 
injuring  the  organs  affected  by  them  as  well  as  the  whole 
constitution.  Consumption,  which  directly  or  indireotlv  DR’  T\  F-  WILLIAMS, 

causes  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  deaths,  usually  has  its  ^reatmenTfor  Cater  “ by^d- 
origin  from  Catarrh.  ing  a Month’s  Medicine  Free* 

Catarrh  Causes  Stomach  Troubles 

Dyspepsia  is  nothing  more  than  Catarrh  of  the  Stomach,  and  if  neglected  often  de- 
stroys the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach,  sometimes  even  causing  cancer. 

Catarrh  Causes  Deafness 

Nine-tenths  of  all  cases  of  deafness  are  caused  by  Catarrh.  Don’t  wait  until  the  ear 
drums  are  destroyed  and  the  hearing  forever  impaired.  Write  for  my  treatment  at  once. 


CvTARRH  OF  HE AD  COMPLETELY  CURED 

17  years  suffered  from  Catarrh.  Had  watery 
discharge  from  nose,  difficult  breathing,  hawk- 
ing and  spitting,  tonsi Is  swollen,  trou blesome 
cough,  pain  In  back,  very  nervous.  Began  your 
treatment — gained  26  pounds — a permanent 
cure.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Valentine,  515  Fifth  St., 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


CATARRH  OF  HEAD,  NOSE,  THROAT  AND  STOMACH 
Had  Catarrh  of  head,  nose,  throat  and  stom- 
ach. Suffered  from  indigestion, bloating, nausea, 
hoarseness,  hawking  and  spitting.  Tried  var- 
ious treatments  with  no  relief.  Began  treat- 
ment under  Dr.  Williams  and  am  now  entirely 
cured.”— J.  W.  Gakis,  Rhodes,  Iowa. 


A STRONG  ENDORSEMENT 
For  years  I suffered  great  annoyance  from 
nasal  Catarrh.  I took,  as  you  know,  less  than 
twenty  of  your  treatments  and  have  not  suf- 
fered from  my  old  malady  since.  I make  this 
unsolicited  statement  In  the  hope  that  others 
afflicted  as  I was  may  get  relief.” — R.  D.  Kel- 
logg, Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


CATARRH  OF  STOMACH  ENTIRELY  CURED 
‘T  suffered  from  pain  in  the  stomach,  belch- 
ing of  gas  and  frequent  spells  of  vomiting; 
had  lost  much  weight,  and  was  not  able  to 
work.  I commenced  your  treatment  and  never 
vomited  once  since  I took  the  first  dose.  I 
have  gained  twenty  pounds,  have  no  more  pain 
and  am  not  even  sick  at  the  stomach.” — Her- 
man C.  Kersten,  Elmore,  Minn. 


I could  not  afford  to 
offer  ONE  MONTH’S 
TREATMENT  FREE 
OF  CHARGE  if  I were 
not  positive  that  it 
would  certainly  cure 
Catarrh.  In  order  to 
prove  what  my  treat- 
ment will  do.  I am  wil- 
ling to  stand  the  ex- 
pense myself  for  the 
first  month’s  medicines. 
Cut  out  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  to  me. 
Address  as  follows: 


FREE  TREATMENT  COUPON 

DR.  T.  F.  WILLIAMS. 

238  Crocker  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

I have  Catarrh,  and  wish  to  avail  myself  of  your  offer  to  furnish 
me  a Month  s Treatment  Free.  Also  please  send  me  your  free  de- 
scriptive book  on  Catarrh  and  its  cure. 


NAME  . 


ADDRESS  . 


DR.  T. 

242  Orockor  Building, 


F.  WILLIAMS , 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA . 
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The  Green  Rone  Instinct. 

The  Jungle  Fowls,  scratching  and 
fighting  in  the  solemn  woods  of  long 
ago  India,  did  not  have  any  one  to 
prepare  patent  foods  for  them  that 
were  warranted  to  fairly  push  a pro- 
cession of  fertile  ggs  into  their  nests, 
but  when  they  wanted  a meal,  they 
surely  had  to  work  for  it.  It  was  all 
around  them  in  swarming  millions, 
and  crawling  thousands,  for  insects 
and  worms  filled  the  sunlit  air  and 
wriggled  in  every  dank  and  steaming 
yard  of  earth. 

It  was  fly,  jump,  bounce  and 
scratch,  all  the  working  hours,  for  the 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  of  the 
domestic  fowl  of  today,  were  not  par- 
ticular about  their  meals  being  served 
in  courses  and  did  not  insist  on  regu- 
lar feeding  hours. 

It  was  literally  grub  they  were  after, 
as  well  as  insect,  and  they  went  after 
them  with  a ginger  and  determina- 
tion that  has  been  passed  down 
through  the  rushing  years,  so  that 
today  the  tiny  chick  hot  from  the  egg 
will  begin  to  pick  at  a fly  or  scratch 
around  him,  almost  before  he  knows 
lie  is  born. 

There  is  a deeper  tone,  more  of 
“here  is  the  real  thing”  sound  to  Papa 
Rooster's  food  call,  when  he  finds  a 
fat  grasshopper,  a wounded  bee,  or  a 
luscious  grub,  and  bids  his  favorite 
wife  to  the  feast. 

He  doesn't  kick  it  all  over  the  place 
as  he  does  the  grain  that  is  carefully 
brought  to  him,  and  that  it  costs  a cent 
or  a dollar  a bushel,  stirs  him  not, 
and  his  lady  loves  eye  it  with  an  indif- 
ference that  doesn’t  bespeak  much 
egg  enthusiasm  on  their  part — they  are 
not  particularly  anxious  to  raise  a 
family  from  seed  corn  or  household 
scraps  unless,  ho-lio,  amidst  said 
scraps  there  be  some  bits  of  meat,  or 
happier  find,  a choice  bit  of  bone 
with  its  tempting  shred  of  flesh  and 
fat. 

Now,  no  haughty  indifference,  no 
litsless  pecking,  no  back  kicks  that 
show  indifference  if  not  contempt  for 
the  provender  offered. 


The  instincts  of  hoards  of  animal 
food  loving  ancestors  spring  to  the 
front,  the  lust  for  food  that  will  make 
for  their  best  comfort  and  for  the 
production  of  fine  muscled,  lusty, 
vigorous  chicks,  sweeps  over  them, 
and  they  demonstrate  the  familiar 
axiom  that  evidences  top  notch  energy 
and  hair  trigger  speed — “Like  a chick- 
en for  a grasshopper.” 

When  a man  wants  anything  as 
much  as  a Leghorn  wants  a grass- 
hopper, and  does  as  the  chicken  does, 
something  is  doing  right  away,  and 
that  grasshopper  has  got  to  get  his 
high  speed  clutch  into  action  if  he 
cares  to  see  another  sunset. 

Nature  has  never  had  to  hurry,  so 
she  has  had  all  the  time  she  wanted 
to  experiment,  and  in  the  chicken 
line  her  reasoning  ran  something  like 
this: 

“I  want  to  make  a bird  machine 
that  will  answer  the  following  specifi- 
cations: 

“It  must  first  of  all  be  beautiful  to 
look  at,  for  I am  not  going  to  spoil  my 
color  scheme  with  anything  that  I 
can  just  as  easily  fit  into  it  as  not. 

"So  I will  cover  it  with  a coat  light, 
warm  or  cool  as  the  warm  days  and 
cool  nights  demand,  and  I will  weave 
and  paint  into  his  coat  all  the  colors, 
all  the  shimmer  that  I know  of,  and  I 
am  pretty  well  posted  in  that  line. 

“The  flesh  of  this  new  bird  must  be 
very  toothsome  and  must  be  able  to 
evolve  into  savory  soups  and  rich 
brown  roasts,  for  some  day  I will  have 
a creature  to  feed  that  wiil  demand 
that  sort  of  thing. 

“Wings  it  must  have,  and  especially 
sturdy  legs,  for  it  can  be  seen  that  this 
kind  of  a production  is  not  going  to 
lead  a life  ‘all  beei  and  skittles,’  but 
has  got  to  do  some  ively  running  and 
jumping  to  get  its  food  and  preserve 
its  existence. 

"It  must  be  said  in  passing  that  this 
fowl  will  be  largely  useful  in  keeping 
the  worm  and  bug  crop  at  a profitable 
level,  and  bye  and  bye,  can  be  taught 
to  lay  about  200  eggs  a year  and  prove 
about  the  most  profitable  and  handy 
thing  to  have  around  that  has  been 


turned  out  in  the  scheme  of  Creation.” 

Not  to  become  tiresome  with  our 
simile,  there  was  put  into  the  chick- 
en's makeup  a chronic  longing  for  ani- 
mal food;  they  have  to  have  it;  their 
own  body  demands  it  to  keep  its  flesh 
firm,  its  feathers  bright,  its  comb 
richly  red,  and  its  eggmaking  mechan- 
ism in  good  producing  order. 

The  whole  reproductive  economy, 
the  most  vital  question  of  “fertile 
eggs,”  and  decent  per  cent  hatches, 
hinges  right  on  this  supply  and  preach, 
entreat,  explain  as  we  may,  we  cannot 
get  a large  number  of  poultrymen  to 
believe  it,  or  think  about  it. 

They  growl  at  their  lack  of  success 
at  the  poultry  business,  at  the  men 
and  women  who  are  really  accomplish- 
ing much  with  their  fowls,  and  they 
won't  believe  that  the  corner  stone  of 
poultry  success  is  made  of  green  bones 
pro'perly  prepared  and  full  of  the  vig- 
orous juices  that  lie  inside  of  them 
and  in  the  adherent  strips  of  meat  and 
tendon. 

It  is  not  possible  to  explain  that 
eggs,  which  the  never  tiring  hen  is 
being  forever  urged  to  increase  in 
number,  must  be  provided  for  in  the 
food  that  goes  to  the  waiting  flock. 
Can  it  not  be  made  plain  that  fertile 
eggs  must,  can  only  result  from  the 
proper  nutriment  being  furnished  to 
the  cock?  He  most  certainly  cannot 
make  brick  without  straw,  nor  fer- 
tilize a good  per  cent  of  eggs  merely 
by  meditation  and  prayer. 

Not  a bit  of  it!  He  wants-  bones, 
chopped  bones — red  blooded  bones — 
bones  that  go  to  waste  in  great  quan- 
tities in  every  home  and  butcher  shop. 

Every  fibre  of  his  jungle  bred  soul 
cries  out  for  animal  food,  that  has  in 
it  the  juices  and  chemical  elements 
that  stand  for  red  combs,  fertile  eggs, 
abundant  eggs — and  soups,  fricasses, 
roasts  and  Baltimore  fried,  of  a quali- 
ty unknown  to  the  bone  meal,  bran 
fed  unfortunate  of  so  many  poultry 
yards. 

To  be  sure  chickens  will  eat  most 
anything,  eat  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
doing  something;  fill  their  crops  with 
dry  bone  meal,  gravel,  chips  of  glass, 


anything  to  satisfy  the  instinct  to 
keep  busy. 

Grain,  they  need  as  a matter  of 
course,  the  busy  little  food  furnaces 
must  be  kept  burning,  but  when  they 
want  to  manufacture  show  pen  qual- 
ity, fertile  eggs  and  good  hard  dollars, 
they  have  simply  got  to  have  the  ma- 
terial to  do  it  with. 

Green  bones,  and  again  green  bones 
chopped  to  a dollar  making,  labor 
saving  size,  a thing  done  in  these  days 
of  perfect  bone  choppers  with  the 
minimum  of  labor,  feed  to  them  regu- 
larly and  in  sufficient  quantity. 

They  are  not  credited  with  an  over- 
supply of  brains,  gut  their  little  souls 
do  know  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that 
they  want  green  bones  just  as  often 
as  an  intelligent,  progressive  poultry 
man  will  give  them  the  chance  to  get 
them. 

^ 

Improvement  of  Farmers’  Homes. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  soon  issue,  as  No.  270,  in  the 
Farmers’  Bulletin  series,  a treatise  on 
“Modern  Conveniences  for  the  Farm 
Home.”  The  object  of  the  publica- 
tion is  to  show  how  farmers  can  equip 
their  homes  with  many  of  the  conven- 
iences now  largely  confined  to  city 
homes.  Among  the  subjects  treated 
are  water  supply,  plumbing,  bath 
rooms  and  closets,  sewage  disposal, 
and  heating.  The  farmer  is  shown 
how,  at  a comparatively  small  expense, 
he  can  supply  his  home  with  water  by 
means  of  an  elevated  tank  filled  by  a 
hydraulic  ram,  a windmill,  or  a small 
engine.  The  best  methods  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  sewage  are  explained  and 
illustrated.  Suggestions  are  made  re- 
garding the  laying  out  of  home 
grounds,  the  location  of  buildings,  and 
the  remodeling  of  homes  already  built, 
and  these  sugestions  are  accompanied 
by  illustrations.  The  bulletin,  which 
contains  4S  pages,  is  for  free  distribu- 
tion, and  application  may  be  made  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  to 
senators,  representatives  or  delegates 
in  Congress. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  $1.00.  Do  it  now. 


ei  Will  Be  Divided 

*^1^0  December  15th 
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The  contest  for  cash  prizes  will  close  December  15,  and  on  that  date  $125  will  be  awarded  in  prizes  to  those  persons  who  have  sent 
the  largest  lists  of  new  subscribers  to  The  Fruit-Grower.  Notwithstanding  this  date  is  only  about  two  weeks  away,  there  is  yet  time  to 
win  one  of  the  best  prizes  in  this  contest. 

As  we  have  announced  before,  the  clubs  of  subscribers  sent  The  Fruit-Grower  have  usually  been  small  ones — in  our  last  subscription 
contest  every  person  who  sent  as  many  as  six  names  won  a prize. 

No  person  need  hesi  tate,  therefore,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  contest  closes  soon — get  out  among  your  neighbors  and  secure 
their  subscriptions,  and  you  will  stand  to  win  a very  neat  sum  for  Christmas.  Note  there  are  fifteen  prizes  in  this  contest,  as  follows: 


First  prize  $35  cash 
Second  prize  $20  cash 
Third  prize  $15  cash 


Fourth  prize  $10  cash 
Fifth  prize  $10  cash 
Sixth  prize  $ 5 cash 


Seventh  prize  $5  cash 

Eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  prizes,  each  a $5 
due-bill  on  any  nurseryman  or  seedsman 
advertiser  in  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Eleventh  to  fifteenth  prizes,  inclusive,  each  a set  of  ten  of  our  Brother  Jonathan  Booklets 

Each  set  valued  at  two  dollars. 

In  our  last  contest  there  were  ten  prizes;  in  this  one  there  are  fifteen.  And  when  you  consider 
that  every  person  who  sent  as  many  as  six  subscriptions  won  a prize,  it  would  seem  that  in  this  con- 
test there  are  still  more  chances  to  win  a good  prize  for  a small  club. 

The  contest  will  close  December  15,  and  postmark  on  letters  must  show  they  were  mailed  not 
later  than  that  date.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  a few  days  after  the  15th,  and  the  checks  for 
prizes  will  be  sent  the  winners  in  time  for  Christmas. 

Here  is  a chance  for  any  boy  or  girl,  any  man  or  woman,  to  win  some  extra  money- for  Christmas 
"by  devoting  only  a few  hours  to  getting  some  subscribers  for  The  Fruit-Grower.  Remember  that  in 
this  contest  you  can  send 

Two  Subscriptions  for  One  Dollar 

When  you  consider  this  half  rate  for  subscriptions,  you  will  see  how  easy  it  is  to  win  some  of  this 
money — we  suspect  that  in  every  case  the  prize-winners  will  receive  more  money  as  their  prize  than 
they  sent  in  to  pay  for  the  subscriptions  they  secured. 

Don’t  forget  that  what  is  done  must  be  done  quickly — December  15  is  the  last  day,  and  your  letter  must  be  mailed  not  later  than 
that  date.  Get  out  at  once  among  your  neighbors  and  ask  them  to  subscribe.  Don’t  wait  now  for  sample  copies,  but  use  this  copy  to 
show  them,  and  we  will  send  you  another  for  your  own  use. 

And  in  soliciting  subscriptions,  tell  your  neighbors  that  with  their  subscription  they  will  receive  their  choice  of  our  Brother  Jona- 
than booklets,  one  book  with  every  subscription.  Tell  them,  too,  that  we  guarantee  they  will  be  pleased  with  The  Fruit-Grower — if  they 
are  not,  we  will  refund  their  money. 

No  time  now  to  ask  any  questions  about  the  contest;  get  to  work,  and  you  will  win  a prize,  and  have  some  extra  money  for  Christ- 
mas. The  largest  lists  get  the  best  prizes. 


BROTHER  JONATHAN  BOOKLETS  FREE 
TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Here  Is  the  list  of  Brother  Jonathan  book- 
lets, from  which  new  subscribers  will  be  al- 
lowed to  select  one  booklet  for  each  sub- 
scription: 

1 —  Propagating  Trees  and  Plants. 

2 —  A Treatise  on  Spraying. 

3 —  How  to  Grow  Strawberries. 

4 —  The  Home  Garden. 

5 —  Packing  and  Marketing  Fruits. 

6 —  A Book  About  Bush  Fruits. 

7 —  Growing  Grapes. 

8 —  Hints  on  Pruning. 

9 —  Apple  Culture,  with  a Chapter  on  Pears. 
10 — Success  with  Stone  Fruits. 

These  booklets  are  all  good  ones:  all  of 
them  have  run  through  more  than  one  edi- 
tion. The  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
British  Columbia  bought  7,500  of  the  book- 
lets to  distribute  among  the  farmers  of  that 
section.  The  booklets  sell  at  25c  each,  and 
thousands  have  been  sold  at  that  price. 
Yet  we  give  one  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  with 
every  subscription,  and  the  subscriber  se- 
lects the  one  he  wants. 


The  Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Now  Is  the  Time  1™  Nursery  Catalogue 


We  make 


Special 
Designs 
for 

Cover 
Pages 

in  one,  two  and 
three  colors 


in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  so  that  you 
can  have  it  ready  to  mail  by  January  1. 
We  have  the  best  equipped  plant 
in  the  country  for  turn- 
ing out  handsome, 
well  printed  work. 

An 

Attractive 
Catalog 
is  Your  Best 
Salesman 


We  want  your  order  and  ask  that  you  write 
us  for  samples  and  estimates.  ,Lo1„ucsrS  KurSa.es 


We  have  a large  number 
of  cuts,  made  from  photographs 
of  natural  subjects, 
for  illustrating  your  catalogue 
and  we  make  no  extra 
charge  for  the  use  of  them. 


Address  Printing  Department 


The 


Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  « 


r.KAW  A nnlAC  that  PAY  the  PRODUCER 
UI  UW  AV^ijJICo  and  Please  the  Consumer 

KING  DAVID,  DELICIOUS,  BLACK  BEN,  CHAMPION,  SENATOR,  GIANT  JENITON,  BEN-HUR, 
LIEVLAND  RASPBERRY,  STAYMAN  WINESAP,  JONATHAN,  GRIMES  GOLDEN,  etc.,  meet 
the  requirements.  Then  why  grow  inferior  sorts?  We  are  Headquarters  for  all  that  is  BEST  in 
Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Grape,  Small-fruit  Plants,  Hardy  Roses  and  Ornamentals,  Hedge 
Plants,  Forest-tree  Seedlings,  Root  Grafts,  Apple  Seedlings  and  other  Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  etc. 

NOTE— We  are  the  Introducers  and  Sole  Owners  under  U.  S.  Registered  Trade-mark,  of  a number  of  highly  valuable  new  sorts,  such  as  King  David, 
Delicious,  Black  Ben,  Champion,  Senator  and  other  apples,  Gold  Plum,  Sunrise  and  Banner  grapes,  etc.  These  have  been  tried,  tested  and  found  superior  to  all 
others.  For  the  protection  of  our  customers  the  Trade-marks  were  adopted  and  planters  are  cautioned  against  buying  from  “Agents”  or  other  “nurseries,”  trees 
under  our  Trade-mark  names  or  trees  claimed  to  be  “just  the  same”  or  “just  as  good.”  This  practice  has  been  carried  on  quite  extensively  by  a certain  class  and 
invariably  purchasers  of  such  stock  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  disappointed  in  results.  Why  buy  counterfeit  when  the  GENUINE  COSTS  NO  MORE? 


(TTAUK  FRUIT  BOOK  is  the  most  original  and  complete  nursery  catalogue  ever  published;  it  shows 
i\l/*rnany  interesting  half-tone  views  of  orchards,  nurseries  and  fruit  trees;  it  shows  the  leading. 
Gr  fruits  in  NATURAL  COLORS,  and  gives  truthful,  accurate  description  and  time  of  ripening  of 
each.  A postal  card  or  letter  addressed  to  Stark  Bro’s  N.  & O.  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  Desk  9,  asking  for 
Book  “H”  will  bring  the  Book,  latest  Wholesale  Price-list,  Order  Sheet,  Orchard  Bulletin,  Spray  Cir- 
cular and  other  printed  matter,  interesting  and  USEFUL  to  planters,  FREE  OF  ALL  CHARGE. 


For  82  Years 


have  been  the 
standard  by 
which  good 
nursery  stock  is 


measured,  and  our  sales  have 
steadily  increased  until  we 
are  now  compelled  to  main- 
tain the  LARGEST  NURSERY 
ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE 
WORLD — conclusive  evi- 
dence that  Stark  Trees  are  of 
HIGHEST  POSSIBLE 
QUALITY  and  sold  at  as 
LOW  PRICES  as  such  stock 
can  be  produced. 


- Stark  Trees  have  been  tested 
and  are  bearing  fruit  to-day  in 
every  state  and  territory  in 
the  Union  as  well  as  many 
foreign  countries,  and  what 
is  more,  they  are  pleasing 
and  PROFITABLE  to  the 
planters.  Letters  of  com- 
mendation are  being  received 
almost  every  day  and  such 
statements  as  “Stark  Trees 
are  bearing  better  fruit  than 

those  from nurseries;’ 

“Stark  Trees  are  the  finest 
in  my  orchard;”  “Trees  I 
bought  from  Stark  Nurseries, 
planted  among  those  from  4 
other  nurseries  are  bear ing  bet- 
ter fruit  and  more  of  it  than  the 
other  trees,”  are  numerous. 


Constant  growth  in  any 
business,  during  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a century,  is 
proof  conclusive  that  custo- 
mers receive  honorable  treat- 
ment and  full  value  for  their 
money.  The  degree  of  success 
attained  by  a nursery  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  success  of  its 
customers;  and  they  can  suc- 
ceed ONLY  with  strong, 
healthy,  thrifty,  dependable 
trees  of  the  best  up-to-date 
varieties,  well  grown,  well 
dug,  well  packed.  We  solicit 
your  orders  on  this  basis  and 
GUARANTEE  SATISFAC- 
TION. And  our  guarantee 
means,  something — we  are 
not  “here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow.” 


DELICIOUQ 

■*— 'TRADE  - MARK'—' 
IN  QUALITY  just 
what  the  name 
implies 


A 5-YR.  DELICIOUS  IN  OR- 
CHARD OF  MR.  C.  S.  MORSE, 
CHELAN  CO.,  WASHINGTON, 
FROM  WHICH  WERE  PICKED 
FOUR  BOXES  CIA  BARRELS' 
OF  PERFECT  APPLES. 


WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

on  $7.50  orders  (one-fourth 
cash  to  be  sent  with  order> 
at  prices  quoted  in  our 
Wholesale  Price-list,  to  any 
R.  R.  Station  in 
ARKANSAS  KANSAS 

ILLINOIS  MISSOURI 

INDIANA  NEBRASKA 
IOWA  OHIO 


On  Orders  Amounting  to 
$ 10.00  or  more, if  one-fourth 
or  more  cash  is  sent  with 
the  order,  we  will  prepay 
freight  to  any  R.  R Station  in 
ALABAMA 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DIS’T  of  COLUMBIA 
GEORGIA 

INDIAN  TERRITORY 
KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MARYLAND 

MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

OKLAHOMA 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

TENNESSEE 
TEXAS  VIRGINIA 
W.  VIRGINIA  WISCONSIN 


On  Orders  Amounting  to  $12 
or  more,  if  one-fourth  or 
more  cash  is  sent  with  the 


order,  we  will  prepay  freight 
to  any  R.  R.  Station  in 
ARIZONA 

CALIFORNIA 


COLORADO 

FLORIDA 

IDAHO  MAINE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MONTANA 


NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  MEXICO 
NORTH  DAKOTA 


OREGON 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 
UTAH  VERMONT 

WASHINGTON 

WYOMING 


CAPITAL  STOCK  $1,000,000.00— ALL  PAID  UP 

Oldest  Nurseries  in  the  West  fUt  Largest  Nurseries  in  the  World 


General  Offices,  Nurseries  and  Packing  Houses 


Starkdale,  Mo. 
Rockport,  111. 


LOUISIANA,  MO. 

On  Burlington  and  Chicago  & Alton  Railroads 


BRANCHES 

Portland,  N.  Y.  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Dansville,  N.  Y.  Atlantic,  Iowa 


January  1907 
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"BROTHER  JONATHAN”  SERIES— No.  9. 


APPLE  CULTURE 

Wi  tlx  ^ 

CHAPTER-PEARS 


Copyright,  1906,  by  The  Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St,  Joseph,  Mo. 


•BROTHER  JONATHAN”  SERIES — No.  7. 

OKSPBS 


Copyright,  1906,  by  The  Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Booklets  and  Poolers  Free 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER  wants  to  greatly  increase  its  circulation  during  the  next  few  months,  and 
we  want  our  subscribers  to  help  us  in  this  work.  Practically  every  reader  has  neighbors  who 
ought  to  read  The  Fruit-Grower — and  we  want  their  subscriptions. 

We  do  not  ask  that  our  friends  do  this  work  for  nothing — we  are  willing  to  pay  them  for  what- 
ever help  they  render  us  in  trying  to  increase  our  circulation.  We  will  not  only  repay  them  by  printing 
a better  paper,  but  we  will  grant  liberal  commissions  for  the  work.  We  will  renew  their  subscriptions 
at  half  price,  under  the  following  proposition  : 

LIST  OF  OUR  BROTHER  JONATHAN  BOOKLETS. 


We  will  allow  any  subscriber  to  send 
his  own  renewal  and  one  new  subscrip- 
tion both  for  $1.00;  the  old  subscriber 
and  the  new  one  will  each  be  allowed  to 
select  one  of  our  Bro.  Jonathan  Booklets 
and  in  addition,  the  person  sending  the 
two  names  will  be  given  a setoFour  col- 
ored posters,  one  of  which  is  shown  at 
the  bottom  of  this  page. 

This  proposition  makes  it  an  object  for  every  reader  to  get  one, 
at  least,  new  subscriber;  for  you  must  remember  that  if  you  do  not 
send  a new  name,  we  shall  charge  you  $1  for  your  own  renewal.  There 
is  every  reason,  therefore,  why  you  should  get  your  neighbor’s  sub- 
scription to  send  with  your  renewal.  And  we  feel  that  while  this  prop- 
osition is  continued  we  have  a right  to  expect  that  practically  every 
subscriber  will  do  a little  missionary  work  and  secure  at  least  one  new 
name.  For  this  service  we  give  you  your  renewal  at  half  price,  and  in 
addition  furnish  a set  of  our  posters,  which  are  really  very  attractive. 

When  sending  your  renewal  and  the  new  subscription,  give 
the  number  of  booklet  you  want,  and  it  will  be  sent  at  once.  And  the 
posters  go  to  the  sender. 

The  Fruit-Grower  Co.  UisJso^i 


Here  is  the  list  of  Brother  Jonatnan  booklets,  from  which 
the  new  subscribers  will  be  allowed  to  select  one  for  each 
subscription : 

1 —  Propagating  Trees  and  Plants. 

2 —  A Treatise  on  Spraying. 

3 —  How  to  Grow  Strawberries. 

4 —  The  Home  Garden. 

5 —  Packing  and  Marketing  Fruits. 

6 —  A Book  About  Bush  Fruits. 

7 —  Growing  Grapes. 

8 —  Hints  on  Pruning. 

0 — Apple  Culture,  With  a Chapter  on  Pears. 

10 — Success  With  Stone  Fruits. 

These  booklets  are  all  good  ones.  As  evidence  of  this 
fact  we  will  only  state  that  a special  edition  of  7.500  copies 
has  been  printed  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  British 
Columbia,  to  be  distributed  among  the  farmers  of  that  sec- 
tion. This  shows  how  favorably  the  booklets  have  been  re- 
ceived— and  one  goes  free  with  every  subscription. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Pag' 
Throe 


THE  UNSURPASSED 


National  Berry  Boxes 


Patented  Nov.  17. 1903. 


A SANITARY,  FRUIT-PRESERVING  PACKAGE 

Made  of  tough,  smooth  paper  stock,  coated  on  both  sides  with  best 
paraffine  wax.  Three  years  of  practical  use  have  made  these  boxes  the 
favorite  of  all  who  have  seen  and  used  them. 

They  are  stronger  than  the  wooden  boxes,  as  each  box  will  stand 
up  under  eighty  pounds  of  pressure  without  being  crushed.  This  is 
more  than  any  other  box  will  stand.  They  will  take  the  lowest  possible 
freight  rate,  being  shipped  in  the  flat  condition. 

All  testimonials  we  furnish  are  unsolicited. 

All  samples  we  are  sending  are  folded  up  and  packed  in  a box,  thus 
enabling  those  not  familiar  with  the  box  to  fold  and  interlock  box  prop- 
erly to  give  the  desired  result. 

Sales  during  1906  in  31  states  and  some  foreign  countries,  corre- 
spondence with  47  states  and  1,400  new  names  were  added  to  our  already 
large  list  of  customers. 

NONE  SO  GOOD  AS  THE  BEST. 

NATIONAL  PAPER  BOX  COMPANY 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Folded  up  sample  and  circular  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 


JULIAN  BAGBY,  Pres.  JNO.  L.  BAGBY,  Sec’y  R.  J.  BAGBY,  Treas. 

New  Haven 
Nurseries 

Established  1872.  Incorporated  1892.  Capital  Stock  and  Sur- 
plus, $60,000.  Location,  67  Miles  West  of  St.  Louis  on  Main 
Line  of  Missouri  Pacific  Railway.  100,000  Cubic  Feet  Frost- 
Proof  Cold  Storage. 

FRUIT  TREES 

A SPECIALTY 

Splendid  trees,  best  varieties,  true  to  name  and 
free  from  disease.  Sold  direct  to  planters  at  lowest 
possible  prices. 

A full  line  of  other  first  class  nursery  stock. 
We  pay  the  freight  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

You  take  no  risk  in  buying  from  an  old  estab- 
lished, reliable  nursery  with  a reputation  for  square 
dealing. 

Write  for  Special  Quotations  on  Your  Needs  for  Fall 
and  Spring  Planting. 

J.  Bagby  & Sons  Company 

NEW  HAVEN,  MISSOURI 


i 


SprayPumps 

and  Spray  Mixtures 

As  the  great  orchard  section  of  the  United  States  is  in 
the  Middle  West,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  have  built  up  the 
greatest  horticultural  supply  house  in  the  country.  This  season 
we  have  added  to  our  lines,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  any 
style  of  spraying  outfit,  from  the  smallest  atomizer  to  the  large 
power  pumps  for  large  orchards.  We  have  a fuli  line  of  Myers’ 
and  Field  Force  Pump  Company’s  Pumps. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  spray  pumps,  we  have  a full  line 
of  appliances,  such  as  extension  rods,  strainers,  etc.  We  also 
offer  pruning  shears  of  all  kinds,  ladders,  carts,  etc. 

Arsenate  of 
Lead  and 
Disparene 

Last  year  we  could  hardly 
supply  the  demand  for  Arsen- 
ate of  Lead  and  Disparene, 
now  recognized  as  the  best 
insecticide  for  chewing  in- 
sects. This  year  we  will  be 
prepared  to  handle  orders  at 
any  time,  but  of  course  early 
orders  are  desirable,  so  that 
the  mixtures  will  be  ready 
when  you  want  them. 

We  can  also  furnish  strict- 
ly pure  Paris  Green,  London 
Purple,  Copper  Sulphate, 
Flowers  of  Sulphur  and  other 
chemicals  needed  in  making 
spray  mixtures. 

Our  catalogue  lists  a full 
line  of  these  articles,  as  well 
as  many  other  things  needed 
on  a fruit  farm.  You  ought  t-o 
have  this  catalogue  at  once,  so 
that  you  can  order  what  you 
want  for  spring  use.  It  will 
be  sent  free  to  those  who  men- 
tion The  Fruit-Grower.  It  also 
tells  about  our  line  of  Seeds 
of  all  kinds.  Poultry  Supplies, 
Incubators,  Brooders,  etc. 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  THE  CATALOGUE 

Missouri  Valley  Seed  Co. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


This  cut  shows  the  six  large  volumes,  7%xl0%  inches,  in  green  buck- 
ram binding;  labels  dark  red,  lettering  in  gold.  Regular  price,  $6.00  per 
volume.  See  our  Special  Offer  below. 


The  New  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture 

BY  PROF.  LIBERTY  H.  BAILEY 

Special  Announcement  of  Interest  to  Every  Subscriber 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the  publishers,  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE 
& COMPANY,  to  offer  to  our  subscribers  for  a short  time  on  special  small 
payments.  “The  New  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture.” 

A new  and  revised  edition,  over  4,357  articles  in  all  by  450  expert 
market  gardeners,  and  experimental  station  horticulturists.  Occupying  2,100 
market  gardeners,  and  experimental  station  horticulturists.  Occuying  2,100 
pages  and  covering  24,434  plant  names,  2,800  detailed  illustrations,  enorm- 
ously increasing  the  ease  of  identification,  and  146  beautiful  full  page 
illustrations. 

Practical  articles  by  leading  experts  of  the  country  on  all  phases  of 
commercial  plant  production  and  greenhouse  management,  cut  flowers,  veg- 
etables, etc.  Fullest  cultural  instructions  of  every  flower,  fruit  and  vege- 
table. tree  and  ornamental  plant  you  may  wish  to  grow. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

The  regular  price  is  $30,  but  our 
special  offer  for  a short  time  is  $26; 
$4  with  this  order  and  $3  a month 
for  seven  months.  The  books  will 
be  sent  when  your  first  payment  Is 
received  and  if  not  perfectly  satis- 
factory In  every  way,  you  may  re- 
turn them  at  once  to  the  publishers 
at  their  expense  and  we  will  refund 
your  money  in  full. 

N.  B. — If  you  want  to  pay  cash, 
orders  to 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER 


Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please 

find  $4  as  first  payment  for  six 
volumes  of  the  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Horticulture  to  be  sent 
at  once  all  charges  paid.  I agree 
to  pay  $3  a month  for  7 months 
or  until  $25  has  been  paid. 

Name  

Address  


end  $24  with  your  order.  Address  all 

CO.,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


Monthly  Page 
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FRUIT 

PACKAGES 

Our  Specialty 


LESLIE  BOXES  and  CRATES 


Made  of  Yellow  Poplar,  consequently  will  not  taint  the 
contents.  We  also  manufacture  and  can  ship  promptly  in 
almost  any  quantity  desired: 

Four  basket  crates,  six  basket  crates 
Shippers’  bushel  and  half  bushel  baskets 
Hickory  picking  baskets 
Climax  baskets  for  peaches,  grapes  and  melons 
Apple  boxes,  Cantaloupe  crates 
Tree  protectors 

OUR  40-PAGE  CATALOG  TO  BE  HAD  FOR  THE  ASKING 

The  Pierce-W  illiams  Co. 

JONESBORO,  ARKANSAS 


Will  Water  Harm  It? 

No ! Then  Ivory  Soap  will  not. 

That  is  the  safe  rule  for  the  best 
cleansing  of  everything  that  is  washable. 

It  applies  to  the  hands,  the  face,  the 
body ; to  brasswork,  cut  glass,  fine  fur- 
niture, laces,  embroidered  articles,  cur- 
tains, and  a hundred  other  things. 

There  is  no  “free”  (uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.  That  is 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 


At  Spraying  T ime 


That  is  when  you  have  felt  the  need 
of  a Low= Wheeled  Wagon 

One  that  you  could  turn  around  with  in  small  space  at  the  end  of  a 
row  or  between  the  trees. 

One  with  broad-tired  wheels  that  would  not  cut  ruts  in  soft  soil. 

At  spraying  time,  and  when  you  are  harvesting  fruit,  are  only  two 
of  the  many  times  when  a low-wheeled,  broad-tired  wagon  would  be  use- 
ful. 

If  you  want  such  a wagon,  you  don’t  need  to  buy  it,  for  you  can  get 
Electric  Wheels  to  fit  the  wagon  you  have. 


You  see  the  spokes  come  clear 
through  the  tire.  There’s  a large 
head  on  the  outside  and  a wide 
shoulder  on  the  inside.  They  are 
put  in  at  welding  heat  and  will 
stay  there  until  the  tire  is  worn 
out.  And  that  will  be  long  after 
you  are  dead. 

You  see,  too.  that  the  spokes 
are  oval-shaped  and  are  staggered. 
We’ve  tried  every  other  construc- 
tion. They  are  hot-welded  into  the 
hub.  absolutely  uniting  spokes  and 
hub  and  giving  a smooth  surface 
for  the  axle — no  boxing  to  work 
loose. 


That’s  the  way  Electric  Wheels 
are  made,  and  those  who  have 
used  them  for  ten  or  fifteen  years 
agree  that  it’s  the  best  way  to 
make  steel  wheels. 

And  as  for  convenience,  there’s 
nothing  you  can  have  about  the 
farm  that  is  as  useful  and  handy 
as  a low  wagon  with  broad-tired 
wheels. 

If  you  have  as  many  wagons  as 
you  need,  just  buy  Electric  Steel 
Wheels  for  them — If  you  need  an- 
other wagon  buy 


The  Electric  Handy  Wagon 


Its  frame  and  gear  is  as  good  as  the  best  farm  wagon,  and 
of  course,  it  is  fitted  with  electric  steel  wheels. 

lA't  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  and  Wagons. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  217,  Quincy,  111. 


McNallie’s 

Strawberry 

J _ BY  THE  DOZEN  OR 

Y lailtS  Half  Million 

10,000,000  Plants 
75  Varieties 
“Grown  in  the  Ozarks” 

Nature’s  Ideal  Home  for  the  Strawberry. 

WE  OFFER  for  the  Season  of  1907  the  largest  and  best  stock  of 
Strawberry  Plants  that  we  have  ever  grown.  A complete  assort- 
ment of  all  the  standard  varieties  and  a good  supply  of  nearly 
all  the  newer  ones. 

Aroma.  Bubach,  Downing's  Bride,  Excelsior,  Gandy,  Haverland, 
Klondike,  Ridgeway,  Sample,  Senator  Dunlap,  Texas,  Almo,  Cardinal, 
Columbia,  New  Hbme  and  60  other  varieties. 

Our  fourteenth  annual  catalogue  and  price  list  will  gladly  be 
mailed  on  request.  It  contains  32  pages,  and  gives  a reliable  description 
of  the  different  varieties;  tells  how  to  plant,  cultivate,  mulch  and  harvest 
strawberries. 

If  you  are  interested  in  strawberry  growing  send  for  it.  We  believe 
it  will  give  you  reliable  and  useful  information,  and  we  cheerfully 
invite  any  correspondence  relating  to  strawberry  plants  and  their 
culture. 

If  you  intend  buying  plants  this  season,  be  sure  and  get  our  prices. 
We  are  satisfied  you  will  find  them  reasonable;  and  what  is  most  im- 
portant to  every  grower,  plants  purchased  from  us  are  guaranteed  true 
to  name.  We  can  doubly  assure  this,  for  we  sell  no  plants  unless 
grown  under  our  supervision.  Our  acreage  is  large,  and  we  know  our 
fields  are  unmixed. 

All  plants  are  fresh  dug  from  new  beds  that  have  never  fruited, 
and  we  guarantee  to  give  you  satisfaction. 

D.  McNallie  Plant  and  Fruit  Company 

, SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 
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Horticulture  in  Germany 

By  W.  L.  Howard,  University  of  Missouri 


For  more  than  a year  previous  to 
last  September  W.  L.  Howard  of  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  was 
studying  at  the  University  of  Halle, 
Germany.  During  his  stay  in  that 
country  Mr.  Howard  investigated  the 
horticultural  development  of  the 
Fatherland,  and  some  notes  from  him 
will  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 
We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  present  the 
following  from  Mr.  Howard,  with 
illustrations  from  original  photo- 
graphs giving  some  of  his  observa- 
tions: 

In  nearly  every  respect  the  horticul- 
ture of  Europe  is  entirely  different 
from  that  at  home.  This  is  true  not 
only  of  horticulture  itself,  but  also 
of  the  various  horticultural  practices. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  central  Europe. 
Of  course,  in  the  far  south,  where  the 
climate  is  sub-tropical,  crops  and  con- 
ditions are  very  similar  to  those  that 
prevail  in  parts  of  our  own  country, 
as  Florida  and  Southern  California. 

The  apple  is  not  a very  important 
fruit,  although  a good  many  in  the 
aggregate  are  grown.  Here  in  Ger- 
many the  earliest  apples  that  one  sees 
are  shipped  in  from  Italy.  They  are 
small  in  size,  striped  with  pale  red, 
and  are  watery  and  almost  tasteless. 
The'  best  apples  that  I have  seen 
were  said  to  have  come  from  that  part 
of  western  Austria  known  as  the  Tyro- 
lean Alps  and  from  Hungary.  The 
reddest  fruit  came  from  the  Tyrol. 
Germany  produces  apples  of  good  size, 
but  they  are  always  deficient  in  color 
and  at  best  of  poor  quality  as  judged 
by  our  standards.  While  traveling  in 
Hungary,  which  is  really  the  most 
important  apple  country,  I often  saw 
large  numbers  of  very  attractive  yel- 
low apples  on  sale  at  the  fruit  stands 
at  the  railway  stations.  They  looked 
so  much  like  Huntsman  and  Grimes 
that  I was  reminded  of  Missouri  and 
determined  upon  having  a feast.  I 
bought  a number,  but  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  they  were  of 
very  poor  quality,  in  no  way  similar 
to  either  of  the  varieties  they  re- 
semble in  appearance. 

Roadside  Fruit  Trees. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in 
Germany,  and  other  countries  too,  is 
the  absence  of  large  orchards  of  any 
kind,  as  we  understand  the  term.  In- 
stead of  big  orchards,  the  trees  are 
grown  in  every  garden  and  to  a large 
extent  along  the  public  highways.  It 
is  this  latter  method  of  growing  them 
that  makes  Germany  interesting  to 
Americans.  While  a great  many  ap- 


ples are  planted  along  the  roads,  I 
have  seen  more  cherries  than  any 
other  fruit  grown  in  that  way,  but 
whether  cherries  or  apples,  the  trees 
are  usually  set  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
apart  on  either  side  of  the  road.  (See 
Fig.  1.)  The  roads  are  usually  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet  wide,  paved  with 
macadam,  beautifully  rounded,  and 
as  solid  as  a floor.  I have  traveled 


for  days  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  to 
eighty  miles  per  day  on  a bicycle  over 
such  roads.  On  account  of  the  width 
of  the  roads  and  the  fact  that  the  land 
adjoining  the  roads  consists  of  open 
fields  of  grain  or  other  farm  crops,  the 
trees  have  plenty  of  room  and  get  the 
best  advantage  of  soil  and  sunlight. 
Although  grown  along  the  roads,  the 
trees  are  by  no  means  nelected.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  well  cared  for 
at  all  times.  Beginning  in  the  spring, 
a space  of  two  or  three  feet  is  forked 
up  around  each  tree  and  kept  stirred 
at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the 
season.  In  dry  weather  the  trees  are 
often  watered,  the  water  being  hauled 
in  carts  drawn  by  a man  or  woman, 
or  in  large  two-horse  tanks.  The 
trees  are  constantly  under  the  man- 
agement of  an  overseer,  who  sees  to 
it  that  the  workmen  sweep  the  roads 
daily  and  pile  the  sweepings  around 
the  trees.  This  manure  and  other  re- 
fuse remains  for  a few  weeks  and  is 
then  raked  into  large  piles,  to  be  later 
hauled  away  to  farms  for  the  making 
of  compost. 

These  roadside  trees  are  relics  of 
olden  times  when  property  was  often 
held  in  common.  The  trees  are  never 
private  property,  but  are  owned  by 
the  cities  and  towns.  There  are  al- 
ways prominent  highways  between  the 


various  cities  and  all  of  the  fruit  trees 
out  for  a certain  distance  belong  to 
one  city  and  then  will  begin  the  prop- 
erty of  the  next  town.  The  less  im- 
portant roads  which  cross  the  main 
ones  are  also  flanked  with  trees,  as  a 
rule  plum,  but  often  cherry  or  apple. 


but  these  belong  to  the  various  vil- 
lages and  are  as  well  kept  as  those  be- 
longing to  the  cities  or  large  towns. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  after  the 
cherries,  for  instance,  have  bloomed 
and  the  fruit  is  set,  advertisements 
appear  in  the  various  newspapers, 
stating  that  at  a certain  time  a few 
days  hence,  at  some  village  hotel  or 
public  house,  a public  auction  will 


take  place.  At  this  auction  a city  of- 
ficial sells  all  of  the  prospective  crop 
of  fruit  on  the  different  roads  leading 
out  of  the  city,  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  buyers  in  turn  then  usually  sell 
off  their  holdings  in  small  lots,  each 
man  buying  just  what  he  thinks  he 
can  pick  and  market  to  good  advan- 
tage. After  the  apples  have  bloomed 


and  the  fruit  set,  they  are  disposed  of 
in  the  same  way.  The  buyers  in  all 
cases  assume  absolutely  all  responsi- 
bility, and  they  must  pay  in  cash  the 
full  amount  of  their  bid  regardless  of 
whether  they  secure  any  fruit  or  not. 
While  they  have  their  off  years  here 


With  Stakes  Alongside. 

as  well  at  home,  entire  failures  are 
almost  unknown. 

Sweet  Cherries  Grow  to  Perfection. 

The  cherries  consist  almost  entirely 
of  the  large,  sweet  kind,  there  being  a 
red  and  also  a very  light  colored  sort. 
This  fruit  is  the  finest  that  I have 
ever  seen.  In  Missouri  certainly  it  is 
impossible  to  grow  cherries  of  the 
size  and  quality  produced  here.  In- 
dividual cherries  are  often  large 
enough  to  cover  a quarter  of  a dollar, 
and  it  seems  more  like  eating  plums 
than  cherries,  at  least  so  far  as  size  is 
concerned.  The  two  seasons  that  I 
have  seen  this  fruit  grown,  there  have 
been  abundant  crops.  Fine,  large 
clusters  of  the  cherries  hang  down 
over  the  roads,  and  often  in  walking  a 
person  must  dodge  or  be  struck  in  the 
fact  by  the  heavily  laden  branches 
swaying  in  the  breeze.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  a source  of  con- 
stant wonder  to  the  American  that  any 
of  the  fruit  would  be  left  for  harvest- 
ing, but  here  it  seems  to  be  perfectly 
safe,  as  no  one  ever  appears  to  think 
of  molesting  it.  True,  when  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen,  a guard  is  kept  on 
the  roads,  but  it  is  absurd  to  think 
that  one  man  could  thoroughly  guard 
a mile  or  two  of  road.  Often  when 
wheeling  along  a road  I have  seen 
small  boys  walking  along  and  look- 
ing at  the  fruit  with  hungry  eyes,  but 
it  apparently  never  occurred  to  them 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  take  any 
of  the  fruit.  Every  child  is  appar- 
ently brought  up  to  thoroughly  respect 
the  rights  of  others  and  not  to  molest 
that  which  does  not  belong  to  him. 

In  some  parts  of  Germany,  espe- 
cially in  the  province  of  Baden,  south 


of  Heidelberg,  I have  seen  long 
stretches  of  road  flanked  with  old 
pear  trees.  These  trees,  I was  told, 
were,  many  of  them,  over  a hundred 
years  old,  but  they  were  fine  and  vig- 
orous and  loaded  with  fruit,  and  ap- 
parently good  for  many  more  decades. 
In  a few  instances  I have  seen  nut 
trees  along  the  roadsides,  the  English 


walnuts  appearing  to  be  the  favorite. 

As  will  be  seen  in  Fig.  2,  the  apple 
trees,  whether  along  the  roadside  or 
in  an  orchard,  are  always  headed 
about  six  feet  from  the  ground.  Just 
why  this  is,  I am  unable  to  say,  al- 
though I have  heard  speakers  advise 
this  because  of  the  convenience  in 
cultivating  crops  beneath  them,  and 
that  the  bearing  branches  were  far- 
ther from  the  ground  and  thus  able 
to  get  more  sunlight  than  if  headed 
lower.  Great  care  is  taken  in  shaping 
the  tree,  beginning  even  in  the  nurs- 
ery. In  the  first  place,  the  tree's  are 
often  top-worked  at  or  near  the  point 
where  they  are  expected  to  head,  and 
then  every  branch  is  caused  to  grow 
just  where  it  is  wanted.  For  instance, 
a favorite  head  is  one  consisting  of 
from  three  to  five  main  branches 
which  come  out  comparatively  close 
together,  and  then  each  of  these  in 
turn  is  caused  to  fork.  This  leaves 
a system  of  branches  curving  out  from 
the  sides  of  the  tree  but  with  no 
branches  at  all  filling  the  central 
part.  In  many  instances  there  is  not 
even  a central  stem  to  occupy  this 
space.  In  some  cases,  however,  a cen- 
tral stem  is  caused  to  grow  upwards 
and  what  is  known  as  a “second 
story”  is  made  to  grow  above.  This 
consists  of  a system  of  branching 
much  like  the  lower  or  first  one.  In 
all  cases  it  is  thought  necessary  when 
a tree  is  planted  to  plant  a good  strong 
pole  beside  it,  to  which  it  is  securely 
tied  so  that  it  cannot  sway  in  the 
wind.  Although  the  trees  appear  to  be 
healthy,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  any 
longer  lived  than  they  are  at  home. 

In  the  private  gardens,  fruit  trees 
of  all  kinds  are  grown  and  here  it  is 
that  they  receive  the  best  attention. 
Highly  intelligent  people  give  some  of 
their  best  thought  to  the  handling  of 
a few  fruit  trees,  and  naturally  good 
results  follow.  I was  told  that  it  was 
quite  possible  by  thumb  pruning — that 
is,  by  merely  removing  undesirable 
buds — to  secure  a crop  of  fruit  every 
year.  For  the  two  seasons  that  I 
have  been  here,  I have  seen  a few 
trees  under  careful  management  that 
have  produced  full  crops  both  years; 
one  apple  tree  in  particular  had  two 
full  crops,  and  the  gardener  told  me 
that  it  had  not  failed  a single  season 
for  many  years. 

In  special  districts,  like  the  Rhine 
region  and  along  the  Danube  river  in 
Austria,  grapes  are  grown  in  enor- 
mous quantities,  but  they  are,  as  a 
rule,  not  expected  to  be  eaten  out  of 
hand.  This  fruit  is  produced  mainly 
for  wine  making.  In  parts  of  France 
large  quantities  of  table  grapes  are 
grown  and  these  are  shipped  all  over 
the  continent. 

Peaches  are  comparatively  unknown 
throughout  Europe.  In  a very  fevv 
instances  I have  seen  small  orchards, 
but  as  a rule  there  are  only  one  or 
two  trees  in  a garden  or  in  the 
grounds  of  some  very  wealthy  person. 
They  are  trained  up  against  the  side 


Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  in  a German  Garden 


High-Headed  Trees, 


Rows  of  Sweet  Cherries  Along  a Public  Road  Beading  Out  of  Deipzig. 
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of  a wall,  facing  the  south.  This  Is 
particularly  true  in  France,  where 
more  of  this  fruit  is  grown  than  else- 
where. Most  of  the  peaches  I have 
seen  on  sale  at  the  fruit  stands,  I was 
told,  came  from  southern  France. 

Germany  as  a Market  for  American 
Apples. 

On  the  city  markets  last  winter  I 
saw  York  Imperial  apples  which  were 
said  to  have  come  from  America,  al- 
though I certainly  was  not  proud  of 
them.  I have  often  thought  that  a 


we  had  as  cheap  labor  as  they  have 
here  and  with  our  comparatively  large 
amount  of  timber,  we  could  manufac- 
ture boxes  that  would  be  cheap 
enough  to  be  quite  useful  to  us. 

All  in  all,  the  American  may  learn 
a great  deal  from  European  horticul- 
tural practices  and  methods,  even 
though  our  conditions  are  quite  un- 
like. The  fact  that  a principle  is  a 
principle  and  is  often  applicable  to 
large  areas  as  well  as  to  small  ones, 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  teach 
us  a great  deal.  The  everlasting  and 


President,  H.  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy; 
secretary,  W.  S.  Perrine,  Centralia; 
treasurer,  J.  W.  Stanton,  Richview. 

This  association  was  formed  to  help 
market  the  apple  crops  grown  by  the 
members.  It  was  felt  during  the  past 
season  that  the  apple-growers  should 
act  more  in  harmony  when  it  comes 
time  to  market  their  crops,  and  this 
association  is  expected  to  be  of  ma- 
terial benefit  to  the  orchardists  of  Illi- 
nois. Those  who  wish  further  infor- 
mation concerning  the  new  association 
should  write  to  Mr.  Perrine,  the  sec- 
retary. 


■5|fc 

Northwest  Missouri  Fruit-Growers 
Organize. 

For  years  there  has  existed  in 
Northwest  Missouri  an  association  of 
fruit-growers  known  as  the  Platte 
Purchase  Fruit-Growers’  Association, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Joseph.  Re- 
cently steps  were  taken  to  change  this 
association  into  a shipping  association, 
and  an  incorporated  company  has 
been  formed  under  this  name,  for  the 
purpose  of  marketing  the  fruits  grown 
by  the  members.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  new  organization  to  be  ready  to 
handle  the  crop  of  1907,  and  it  expects 
to  attend  to  the  marketing  of  all  kinds 
of  fruits,  from  strawberries  to  apples. 

On  the  last  Saturday  in  January  a 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  court 
house  in  St.  Joseph,  at  which  time 
the  incorporation  papers  will  be  ready 
and  directors  for  the  ensuing  year 
elected.  The  officers  now  serving 
are:  President,  W.  D.  Maxwell,  St.  Jo- 
seph; secretary,  James  M.  Irvine,  St. 
Joseph;  treasurer,  L.  C.  Wilson,  South 
St.  Joseph. 

The  capital  stock  in  this  association 
will  start  at  $2,000,  shares  $25  each. 
About  thirty  growers  have  already 
taken  membership,  and  others  will 
join  at  the  meeting  of  January  26. 
The  organization  will  include  growers 
from  the  counties  of  Platte,  Buchan- 
an, Andrew,  Holt  and  Nodaway; 
headquarters  will  be  in  St.  Joseph,  but 
carload  shipments  will  be  made  from 
the  different  stations  near  which  the 
members  live.  All  persons  living  in 


Fruit  Trees  Trained  on  a Trellis 


Great  Country  for  Gooseberries. 


barrel  of  really  fine  Jonathans  would 
create  a sensation  here.  In  the  first 
place,  the  color  would  be  a revelation 
to  the  people,  and  in  the  second  place, 
the  quality  would  certainly  astonish 
them.  If  we  had  treated  Germany 
right  some  years  ago,  I firmly  believe 
that  we  might  be  shipping  apples  here 
every  year,  in  large  quantities.  They 
will  tell  us  now  that  we  are  dishonest 
packers,  that  we  put  big  apples  in  the 
tops  and  in  the  bottoms  of  our  barrels 
and  the  remainder  consists  of  small, 
undesirable  specimens.  They  say  we 
have  fooled  them  once  and  they  do  not 
care  to  be  imposed  upon  again.  There 
is  a great  field  here  for  opening  up  a 
wonderful  market,  but  it  will  require 
much  perseverance  and  tact  and  abso- 
lute honesty  to  again  win  their  confi- 
dence. As  many  growers  know,  there 
is  now  a high  tariff  on  apples  coming 
into  the  empire,  which  makes  it  prac- 
tically impossible  to  ship  them  here 
with  profit.  These  conditions,  how- 
ever, may  not  always  prevail. 

This  is  a great  country  for  small 
fruits,  especially  for  currants  and 
gooseberries.  During  the  present 
summer  I had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
a big  fruit  show,  which  was  in  reality 
one  of  the  annual  exhibits  given  by  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  that  is,  for 
the  whole  province  of  Saxony.  The 
display  of  strawberries  was  very  cred- 
itable so  far  as  looks  were  concerned; 
the  quality  of  the  strawberries,  how- 
ever, I found  to  be  very  inferior,  as 
they  were  uniformly  watery  and  often 
almost  tasteless. 


everpresent  lesson  here  in  general  ag- 
riculture as  well  as  horticulture  is: 
Pushing  every  plant  to  its  uttermost 
in  order  to  secure  the  maximum  yield 
from  the  minimum  space,  and  the  sav- 
ing in  little  things.  There  is  scarcely 
a farm  of  much  size  in  Missouri  that 
does  not  habitually  waste  enough  pro- 
duce to  keep  a German  family  in  tol- 
erable comfort. 

W.  L.  HOWARD. 

£ 

Illinois  Apple-Growers  Organize. 

“The  Commercial  Apple-Growers’ 
Association  of  Illinois”  is  the  title  of 
an  organization  which  was  formed  at 
Champaign,  111.,  last  month.  Member- 


Plowing in  South  Germany  With  an  Old-Fashioned  Plow  with  Long,  Wooden 
Mouldboard.  Drawn  by  a Team  of  Milk  Cows.  More  Modern  Plows  with 
Iron  Mouldboards  Often  Have  the  Two  Wheels  in  Front  Like  Those  Shown 
in  Illustration. 


The  gooseberries,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  much  better  than  one 
ever  sees  at  home.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  far  larger  than  we  can  grow, 
and  again  they  are  more  mild  in  taste. 
Indeed,  this  fruit  is  quite  often  eaten 
out  of  hand  like  grapes.  I have  fre- 
quently seen  ripe  gooseberries  or  par- 
tially ripened  ones,  served  as  dessert 
in  big  restaurants.  The  individual 
gooseberries,  I found  by  actual  meas- 
urement, were  sometimes  as  much  as 
one  and  three-quarters  to  two  inches 
long  and  three-fourths  inch  in  diam- 
eter. 

Currants  are  largely  grown  for  wine 
making,  but  the  fruit  is  of  such  fine 
quality  that  it  is  eaten  out  of  hand 
or  with  sugar  and  cream  like  straw- 
berries. Both  currants  and  goose- 
berries are  very  popular,  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  can  be  grown  so  suc- 
cessfully in  shady  places  in  gardens, 
and  therefore  occupy  ground  that 
would  perhaps  otherwise  be  vacant. 

I was  much  Interested  in  the  display 
of  fruit  packages  at  the  fruit  fair  men- 
tioned above.  The  conditions  here, 
however,  are  so  different  from  ours 
that  what  would  be  best  and  economi- 
cal here  would  be  rank  extravagance 
at  home.  In  the  first  place,  the  dis- 
tances which  the  fruit  is  shipped  here 
are  quite  short  as  compared  with 
ours,  and  hence  the  various  forms  of 
paper  boxes  so  popular  here  would,  I 
fear,  be  quite  useless  to  us.  Their 
various  forms  of  baskets  also  would 
not  be  a success  at  home.  Timber  of 
all  kinds  Is  so  valuable  here  that  the 
wooden  boxes,  even  of  the  flimsiest 
sort,  are  comparatively  expensive.  If 


ship  is  limited  to  persons  who  grow 
apples  in  a commercial  way,  and  fif- 
teen charter  members,  representing 
about  3,000  acres  of  orchard,  were  se- 
cured. Officers  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  are: 


these  counties  who  are  Interested  In 
the  matter  are  urged  to  attend  the 
meeting  on  date  named.  Copies  of 
the  constitution  of  the  association  can 
be  secured  from  the  secretary,  James 
M.  Irvine,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


To  Advertisers 

Below  we  quote  proof  of  circulation  of  The  Fruit-Grower  for  January. 
If  you  want  to  reach  over  fifty  thousand  of  America’s  most  progressive 
general  farmers  and  fruit-growers,  send  copy  for  your  advertisement. 
Rate  is  $3.50  per  inch. 

SWORN  CIRCULATION  50,250  COPIES 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  December  26,  1906. 

I hereby  affirm  that  the  edition  of  The  Fruit-Grower  for  January. 
1907.  comprises  50,250  copies,  and  that  four  8-page  forms  of  said  edition 
have  been  printed,  up  to  this  date,  the  press  run  on  each  form  being  50,250 
copies.  W.  G.  CAMPBELL.  JR., 

General  Manager  The  Fruit-Grower  Co. 

I certify  that  to  my  personal  knowledge  above  statement  is  correct. 

S.  W.  McATEE.  Supt.  Press  Room,  The  FYuit-Grower  Co. 
County  of  Buchanan,  State  of  Missouri,  ss. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  26th  dav  of  December.  1906. 
(Seal)  SAMUEL  M.  SHEPARD,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  October  5th.  1908. 


To  Subscribers 

Please  read  without  fail,  the  full  page  announcement  to  subscribers, 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Note  that  for  a limited  time  you 
may  renew  your  own  subscription  at  half  price  by  sending  in  the  name  of 
one  new  subscriber.  The  offer  also  enables  you  to  secure  a "Brother 
Jonathan"  book  and  set  of  three  colored  posters  free  of  charge. 

We  wish  all  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  a very  prosperous 
New  Year. 

The  Fruit-Grower  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Berry  Boxes,  Peach  and  Grape 
Baskets;  also  Melon  Baskets 


Established  In  1869;  experience  counts. 
To  obtain  highest  prices  for  your  fruits, 
ship  in  our  packages.  Illustrated  price 
list  Free. 

WELLS-HIGMAN  CO.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
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PURE  PULVERIZED 

Sheep 

Manure 

Best  fertilizer  for  all  kinds  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Once  tried 
you  will  use  no  other.  Write 
for  prices  and  booklet. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Co. 

22  Exchange  Avenue 
Union  Stock  Yards,  CHICAGO 


Gray’s 

Little 

Giant 

Clipper 

The  only  shear 
made  having  the 
draw  cut  princi- 
ple. It  has  no 
equal  for  clean, 
smooth  cutting.  It 
is  formed  of  pre- 
pared steel.  Price 
single  shear,  by 
mail  prepaid,  $1.50. 
Write  for  catalog 
and  agent’s  and 
dealer's  terms  and 
prices. 

W.  H.  Gray 

EDDYVILLE,  IA. 


Fully  worth  $1.00  to  any 
tree  planter.  It  will  give 
you  the  real  facts  about 
the  care  of  trees.  Has 
over  100  beautiful  illus- 
trations mostly  from 
photos.  We  positively 
the  most  complete 
of  nursery  stock  in 
the  West;  only  the  hardiest 
varieties  of  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Roses,  Paeonies,  Perennials,  Seedlings 
and  Evergreens.  You  should  have  this  book. 
It  will  help  you  make  more  money.  It  is 
tree.  Write  for  it  before  tomorrow. 

Sioux  City  Seed  and  Nursery  Co. 

2115  Clark  St.  Sloui  City,  Iowa 


THE  RIGHT  PLACE  TO  BUY 

TREES 

is  where  you  can  get  the  best  trees  at  right 
prices.  This  you  can  do  by  buying  them 
from  us.  Our  trees  are  propagated  direct 
from  choiee  bearing,  reselected  trees;  they 
will  produce  fruit  of  highest  color,  richest 
flavor,  most  uniform  size,  and  trees  are 
hardy,  early  and  prolific  bearers.  We  guar- 
antee our  trees  and  prices  to  please.  If  you 
want  an  apple  that  will  keep  until  the  new 
crop  comes  in,  plant  the  Missing  Link  Apple. 

Missing  Link  Apple  Co. 

_ Nurserymen,  CLAYTON,  ILL. 
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Prize-Winners  in  Subscription  Con- 
test. 

The  contest  between  our  subscribers 
as  to  which  would  send  in  the  largest 
lists  of  new  subscribers  closed  De- 
cember 15,  all  letters  the  postmark  of 
which  showed  they  were  mailed  on 
that  day  being  counted.  This  contest 
was  the  most  successful  we  have  ever 
held,  and  The  Fruit-Grower  thanks 
all  who  helped  to  make  it  so.  Checks 
for  the  prizes  were  mailed  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  so  that  they  should  have 
reached  the  winners  in  time  for 
Christmas. 

The  race  for  the  first  prize  was 
very  close  between  neighbors  in  Colo- 
rado. W.  S.  Chtndler  of  Grand  Junc- 
tion won,  but  F.  R.  Row  of  Palisade, 
only  a few  miles  away,  was  a close 
second. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  wide 
range  of  territory  covered  by  the  con- 
testants. Some  other  contestants  not 
included  in  this  list  extend  the  terri- 
tory from  Texas  to  Maine.  The  list  of 
winners,  together  with  the  number  of 
subscribers  secured,  follows: 

First  prize — W.  S.  Chandler,  Grand 
Junction  Colo.,  6 9 subscribers. 

Second  prize — F.  R.  Row,  Palisade, 
Colo.,  61  subscribers. 

Third  prize — J.  W.  Angle,  New  Al- 
bany, Miss.,  41  subscribers. 

Fourth  prize — Dr.  P.  Ligon,  Hender- 
son, Ky.,  35  subscribers. 

Fifth  and  sixth  prizes — Tie  between 
I.  S.  Knight,  Toppenish,  Wash.,  and 
W.  L.  Robb,  Hopkins,  Mo.,  each  with 
27  subscribers.  The  two  prizes  were 
combined  and  divided  equally  between 
these  two  men. 

Seventh  prize — S.  W.  Berry,  Post 
Falls,  Idaho,  23  subscribers. 

Eighth  prize — Joseph  Roiter,  Miami, 
I.  T.,  18  subscribers. 

Ninth  prize — Miss  Norma  B.  Young, 
Wichita,  Kan.,  16  subscribers. 

Tenth  prize — Joseph  L.,  Wbrland, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  12  subscribers. 

Eleventh  prize — Isaiah  Dower,  Bar- 
berton, Ohio,  12  subscribers. 

Twelfth  prize — T.  S.  Johnson,  Port 
Clinton,  Ohio,  12  subscribers. 

Thirteenth  prize — J.  H.  Wiley, 
Mount  Zion,  Iowa,  12  subscribers. 

(The  four  persons  last  named  tied, 
and  the  four  prizes  were  combined 
and  divided  among  them.) 

Fourteenth  prize — John  Herman, 
Kewanee,  111.,  10  subscribers. 

Fifteenth  prize — Margaret  Davis, 
New  London,  Mo.,  9 subscribers. 

It  is  possible  we  shall  have  another 
contest  for  cash  prizes  to  announce 
next  month — look  for  it  in  February 
number. 

Profitable  Fruit  Crops  in  the  North- 
west. 

Some  of  the  reports  which  we  re- 
ceive from  Fruit-Grower  subscribers 
in  the  Northwest,  giving  a statement 
of  their  returns  from  their  crops,  are 
almost  beyond  belief — we  do  not  dare 
publish  some  of  them,  they  are  so 
strong.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  from  James  W.  Adams,  Lake 
Bay,  Wash.,  which  is  but  a sample 
of  the  mild  ones  we  received: 

“In  our  section,  thirteen  miles  west 
of  Tacoma,  our  black  soils  do  not 
produce  half  as  well  as  does  soil  con- 
taining sand,  gravel  and  a goodly  sup- 
ply of  cobblestones.  On  uplands  so 
uninviting  in  appearance  that  a Mis- 
sourian would  not  accept  it  as  a gift, 
Mr.  Bush  netted  $340  from  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  of  strawberries.  A 
Fern  Hill  rancher  sent  to  a Tacoma 
commission  house  a sack  of  potatoes 
containing  but  thirty-two  specimens.  I 
have  raised  one  potato  which  weighed 
four  and  a half  pounds;  a few  which 
weighed  three  pounds  each,  and  a 
great  many  two-pound  potatoes.  This 
year  one  picking  from  a single  hill  of 
Himalaya  blackberries  yielded  a crate 
of  fruit. 

“Notwithstanding  these  immense 
yields,  here  and  there  will  be  found 
men  who  fail  to  achieve  success  in 
any  line.  They  cannot  realize  there 
is  a vast  difference  between  intelligent, 
well-directed  effort  and  blind  faith  in 
established  precedents. 

“As  for  our  climate  here,  we  neith- 
er roast  in  summer  nor  freeze  in  win- 
ter; the  thermometer  rarely  gets  above 
90 — 84  degrees  is  hot  here,  and  when 
one  goes  into  the  shade  a coat  Is 
comfortable.  We  sleep  under  blankets 
the  year  round  and  have  outdoor 
flowers  all  the  time.  We  have  out- 
door roses  for  table  decorations  for 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s,  and  today 
(Nov.  27)  we  have  snapdragons, 
stocks,  verbenas  and  other  flowers  as 
lovely  as  they  were  in  June.  My 
‘early  cabbage’  was  set  out  last  week; 
If  late  cabbage  does  not  head  for  win- 


ter, it  is  let  stand  and  we  harvest  the 
crop  the  next  summer.  We  have  to 
fight  white  clover,  blue  grass,  chick- 
weed  and  sorrel  the  year  round.  I 
think  strawberries  need  closer  atten- 
tion during  October  and  November 
than  in  March  and  April. 

“Six  years’  residence  here  warrants 
the  assertion  that,  all  things  consid- 
ered, Puget  Sound  offers  more  to  the 
man  who  can  think  for  himself  than 
any  place  in  the  globe — while  to  the 
one  who  was  born  tired,  and  who  de- 
pends on  others  to  furnish  him  with 
directions  what  to  do,  failure  is  cer- 
tain.” 

Grape  Culture  in  the  Lewiston-Clarks- 
ton  Valley. 

A story  is  told  of  Hon.  James  Wil- 
son, Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  a 
few  years  ago  he  saw  an  exhibit  of 
European  varieties  of  grapes  which 
were  said  to  have  been  grown  in  the 
valley  of  the  Snake  river,  near  Lewis- 
ton, Idaho.  Mr.  Wilson  frankly  said 
he  did  not  believe  it,  and  that  he 
would  have  to  see  these  grapes  grow- 
ing. Accordingly,  he  made  a wide  de- 
tour not  long  afterward,  when  on  a 
trip  through  the  West,  to  see  the  vine- 
yards in  the  Lewiston-Clarkston  val- 
ley. He  was  convinced  when  he  had 
“been  shown.”  This  valley,  it  should 
be  said,  is  the  valley  of  the  Snake 
River,  on  one  side  of  which  is  Lewis- 
ton, Idaho,  and  on  the  other,  Clarks- 
ton,  Wash.  Our  illustration  is  made 


TIfE 


(WINSTON 

ORCHARD 

DISK  HARROW 


This  is  the  one  harrow  Fnuallw 
Lfor  the  farm  and  for  the 

orchard.  It  is  true  GOOdfOf 
^ economy  for  the  farm-  c,..j» 
er  to  buy  a harrow  that’s  ■ illlf 
at  the  same  time  a goodcul-  Farm  A. 
tivator— that  works  equally 
well  in  the  orchard  and  in  the  Fields 
field.  That’s  the  advantage 
of  buying  a Johnston  Orchard  Disk 
Harrow.  It  is  substantially  built  and 
, is  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  for  or- 
chard or  farm  use:  gangs  are  interchange- 
able and  reversible,  turning  the  soil 
either  way  desired.  Levers  adjust  each 
gang  separately  to  any 
angle.  Cultivates  or- 
chard or  vineyard  with- 
out use  of  plow,  in  less 
time  and  does  the  work 
better:  cuts  shallow  or  deep; 
does  not  injure  the  roots.  With  separate  ex- 
tension frame,  it  works  close  to  trees  and 
vines  without  interfering  with  fruit  or 
branches.  A splendid  worker  on  hillside 
land.  The  Johnston  Book”  describes  it, 
tells  all  its  good  points  and  explains  why 
it’s  the  harrow  for  the  fruit-growing  farmer 
and  the  orchardist  to  buy,  also 
describes  our  full  line  of  “Not  in 
the  Trust”  farm  tools.  Write  for 
it  today— it’s  free. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co., 

Box  20,  Batavia,  N.Y. 


a gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Robert  Sleicher,  for  his  exhibit  of 
European  varieties  of  grapes,  concern- 


from  a photograph,  which  shows  how 
fruit  grows  in  that  country. 

What  Mr.  Wilson  has  seen  has  been 
seen  by  many  others,  for  one  of  the 
most  promising  grape-growing  sec- 
tions of  America  is  found  at  the  point 
named.  To  successfully  grow  the  Eu- 
ropen varieties  of  grapes  high  tem- 
perature and  little  humidity  in  the 
atmosphere  is  needed.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  note  that  French  grape- 
growers  claim  that  to  grow  grapes  of 
this  class  a mean  temperature  of  at 
least  59  degrees  must  be  maintained 
from  the  time  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
vine  until  the  fruit  is  ripened,  and 
that  the  most  important  season  is 
twenty  days  prior  to  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit,  during  which  time  the  mean 
daily  temperature  should  be  73.5  de- 
grees. Here  is  the  record  for  Lewis- 
ton: April,  60;  May,  66;  June,  73.5; 
July,  81.5;  August,  75;  September, 
60.1;  the  mean  temperature  for  this 
time  being  69.3  degrees. 

As  for  humidity,  the  figures  show 
that  the  Snake  and  Clearwater  Val- 
leys have  even  a lower  rate  than 
Fresno,  Cal.,  so  that  the  conditions 
are  met  in  this  respect. 

At  the  Portland  Exposition  in  1906, 


Small  Fruit 
Plants 

Send  for  our  catalogue  of 
Small  Fruit  Plants.  All  the 
successful  varieties  of  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Blackber- 
ries, Dewberries,  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  Grapes,  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Roses,  Peonies  and 
Ornamental  Shrubs. 

HOLSINGER  BROTHERS 

Rosedale,  Kansas 


cerning  which  exhibit  Prof.  H.  E.  Van 
Deman  wrote  as  follows: 

“No  doubt  you  have  received  the 
notice  of  what  I awarded  you,  and  I 
wish  you  could  have  had  more  than 
one  gold  medal,  for  you  deserved  it. 
You  made  the  best  grape  display  at 
the  exposition.” 

The  field  for  this  industry  is  very 
great,  for  the  growers  who  engage  in 
this  industry  in  the  Lewiston  country 
will  have  some  of  the  best  markets 
of  the  world  near  at  hand.  That  the 
grape  industry  is  growing,  with  great 
possibilities  for  future  development, 
is  indicated  by  an  interview  in  the 
Sacramento  Bee  with  Mr.  A.  B. 
Humphrey,  who  reports  that  the  mar- 
ket for  Tokay  grapes,  for  instance,  is 
but  in  its  infancy,  and  that  undevel- 
oped markets  will  absorb  all  of  this 
fruit  which  can  be  grown.  The  Tokay, 
White  Malaga,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Rose  of  Peru,  Cornichon  and  other 
grapes  of  this  class  grow  to  perfection 
in  the  district  named. 

In  addition  to  being  specially  adapt- 
ed to  the  growing  of  grapes,  all  kinds 
of  fruits  do  well  in  the  country  named. 
Among  the  fruits  which  are  success- 
fully grown  are  apples,  apricots, 


Cherry  Trees 

The  demand  for  our  one-year  Cherry  Trees 
has  been  so  great  and  the  quality  so  satis- 
factory that  our  supply  was  exhausted  last 
fall.  However,  we  want  you  to  keep  us  In 
mind  and  do  not  forget  that  for  fall  of  1907 
we  will  have  a greater  supply  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  want  to  get  in  touch  with  all  who 
contemplate  planting  Cherry  trees  next  fall. 
Our  prices  may  not  be  the  lowest,  but  we 
know  we  have  the  best  the  market  affords. 

For  spring  we  have  Peach,  Plum,  Baby 
Rambler  Roses  and  other  stock.  A fine  lot 
of  Kansas  Raspberry  plants  at  a bargain. 

PECAN  TREES — For  Fall  of  1907  we  will 
be  prepared  to  supply  all  the  best  sorts  of 
paper  shell  pecans  from  our  branch  nursery 
at  Montieello,  Florida. 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS,  Vincennes,  Indiana 

F orest  <&  Evergreen 
Seedlings  Cheap 

Red  Cedar,  Sugar  Maple,  Beech, 
Tulip  Poplar,  etc.  FTee  price  list. 
Stock  cheap  to  all.  Write 
Tarlton  Nurseries,  Tarlton,  Tennessee. 

Trees,  Grafts  and  Plants 

Large  assortment;  fine  stock  of  Apple 
Trees  at  50  per  cent  discount  for  cash  with 
order.  Trees  furnished  for  a crop.  Enough 
Berry  plants  to  fill  all  orders.  Good  stock 
Peach,  Cherry,  Plum,  etc.  Our  stock  is  true 
to  name.  If  you  think  it  to  your  Interest  to 
buy  stocks  that  will  fruit  true,  give  us  your 
order. 

WESTERN  NURSERIES,  Greenwood,  Mo. 


blackberries,  currants,  dewberries, 
gooseberries,  loganberries,  raspber- 
ries, strawberries,  cherries,  nectar- 
ines, prunes,  plums,  peaches,  persim- 
mons, pears,  quinces,  almonds  (soft 
and  hard-shelled),  butternuts,  chest- 
nuts, English  walnuts,  etc. 

The  country  referred  to  is  irrigated, 
an  abundant  water  supply  being  avail- 
able. With  favorable  freight  rates, 
and  located  so  much  nearer  the  mar- 
kets than  competing  points  in  Cali- 
fornia, there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Lewiston-Clarkston  valley  should  not 
become  one  of  the  most  famous  fruit 
sections  in  America. 

The  Lewiston-Clarkston  Co.,  Lewis- 
ton, Idaho,  has  issued  a very  Interest- 
ing booklet  on  this  country,  which 
will  be  sent  free  to  those  who  ask  for 
It. 
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The  February  Fruit-Grower. 

Next  month’s  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  be  our  annual  spraying 
number,  and  will  contain  some  very 
timely  articles  on  the  subject  of  fight- 
ing insect  and  fungous  enemies  of  the 
fruit-growers. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Underwood  of  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.,  will  tell,  in  an  illustrated 
article,  the  story  of  his  conversion  to 
the  practice  of  spraying.  He  begins 
with  his  first  experience  and  brings  it 
up  to  the  crop  of  1906. 

An  illustrated  article  on  the  subject 
of  San  Jose  scale  will  be  published. 
The  rapid  spread  of  this  insect  makes 
an  article  of  this  kind  very  timely. 

A summing  up  of  the  experience  of 
a number  of  experiment  stations  in 
fighting  the  codling  moth  will  be  pub- 
lished, and  whether  you  live  east  or 
west,  you  can  learn  what  the  authori- 
ties say  of  this  insect  which  causes 
the  loss  of  such  a large  percentage  of 
the  apple  crop  every  year. 

An  illustrated  article  by  Prof.  J.  M. 
Stedman  will  tell  of  his  experience 
with  an  insect  which  is  becoming  more 
common  in  the  orchards  of  the  Middle 
West. 

A subscriber  recently  wrote  us  that 
he  was  a beginner  in  the  gardening 
business,  and  wanted  to  know  just 
how  to  make  and  operate  a hot-bed; 
he  had  read  articles  on  this  subject, 
but,  although  he  lives  in  Massachu- 
setts, he  wants  to  “be  shown.”  Ac- 
cordingly, for  his  benefit  and  the  ben- 
efit of  others,  we  shall  have  an  article 
on  this  subject  next  month,  with  illus- 
trations showing  the  different  stages 
of  making  a hot-bed.  This  will  come 
in  time  to  enable  our  readers  to  make 
hot-beds  for  the  early  spring  garden. 

In  our  poultry  department  Mr.  W. 
Hi.  Robinson  of  Indiana  will  tell  how 
he  keeps  poultry  in  his  orchard,  using 
colony  houses,  and  the  results  of  his 
experience.  This  combination  is  be- 
coming more  popular,  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  articles  from  other  readers 
later — better  send  report  of  your  ex- 
perience. 

We  have  a number  of  other  special 
articles  for  next  month,  but  are  afraid 
to  announce  them  just  now,  for  fear 
they  may  be  crowded  over  until 
March.  But  they  are  coming,  sure, 
and  they  are  good  ones,  too. 

Of  course  we  shall  have  our  regu- 
lar departments  next  month,  as  usual. 
We  shall  also  have  reports  from  some 
of  the  meetings  of  fruit  farmers,  from 
the  meeting  of  the  Northwest  Fruit- 
Growers’  Association  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
to  the  gathering  of  New  York  growers 
in  their  annual  meeting. 

Now,  just  a word  about  our  March 
number:  It  will  be  our  annual  Garden- 
ing number,  and  we  want  to  hear 
from  our  readers,  giving  their  garden- 
ing experience.  If  you  have  some  pho- 
tographs showing  scenes  in  your  gar- 
den, so  much  the  better.  Send  a re- 
port of  your  experience  in  using  any 
garden  methods  which  have  proved 
profitable — we  shall  pay  prizes  for  the 
best  articles.  Don’t  forget  this,  but 
send  your  report  at  once — they  will 
be  in  plenty  of  time,  and  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  next 
month. 

Indiana  Horticultural  Meeting. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
diana Horticultural  Society  at  Indian- 
apolis, Dec.  4 to  6,  the  old  officers 
were  re-elected,  as  follows: 

President,  H.  H.  Swain,  South  Bend; 
vice-president,  W.  C.  Reed,  Vincennes; 
secretary,  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence; 
treasurer,  Samuel  A.  Hazelett,  Green- 
castle. 

At  the  meeting  a report  was  sub- 
mitted of  the  spraying  demonstration 
which  was  made  in  several  places  in 
the  state  during  the  past  summer.  At 
six  different  places  demonstrations 
were  made  in  orchards,  showing  the 
growers  just  how  to  make  and  ap- 
ply the  different  spray  mixtures.  The 
total  cost  for  this  work  was  about 
$220,  and  it  is  likely'  the  work  will  be 
resumed  at  some  "other  time.  The 
statement  was  made  that  San  Jose 
scale  is  spreading  throughout  the 
State  of  Indiana,  and  it  must  be 
fought  vigorously.  Professor  Troop, 
state  entomologist,  supported  by'  the 
scoiety,  will  ask  the  next  legislature 
to  appropriate  $10,000  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  orchard  inspection  through- 
out the  state.  At  present  only  a small 
sum  is  available,  and  this  is  required 
to  inspect  nurseries.  During  the  past 
year  four  nurseries  have  been  com- 
pelled to  go  out  of  business,  on  ac- 
count of  their  stock  being  infested 
with  San  Jose  scale. 

At  present  Indiana  has  a law  which 
provides  a penalty  of  $10  to  $25  for 
failure  to  spray  trees  when  ordered 
to  do  so,  but  lack  of  funds  to  pay  or- 


chard inspectors  prevents  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  The  statement  was 
made  that  unless  the  spread  of  San 
Jose  scale  is  checked  the  insect  will 
spread  to  the  forest  trees  of  the  state. 
Prof.  Woodbury  said  that  the  scale 
not  only  infests  apple,  peach,  pear, 
plum  and  other  fruit  trees,  but  it  in- 
fests poplar,  cedar,  willow,  maple  and 
other  shade  trees;  ash,  basswood,  elm 
and  other  forest  trees;  snowball, 
gooseberry  and  raspberry  bushes, 
hedges,  milkweeds  and  even  corn. 
“The  extent  of  its  ravages  is  so  wide,” 
said  Prof.  Woodbury,  “that  the  sub- 
ject is  of  interest  to  every  citizen  of 
the  State.  The  San  Jose  scale  has  not 
yet  reached  the  climax  of  its  destruc- 
tion. It  is  bound  to  spread,  for  its 
natural  enemies  are  unable  to  check 
its  progress.” 

Joe  A.  Burton,  superintendent  of  the 
experimental  station  of  the  Society, 
in  his  report  told  of  his  work  in  try- 
ing to  produce  certain  new  varieties 
of  fruit.  He  exhibited  a number  of 
Stayman’s  Wine  Sap  and  told  of  its 
production  on  the  Indiana  experiment- 
al farm.  This  apple  is  a new  one  to 
Indiana  and  according  to  Mr.  Burton, 
none  is  being  produced  in  the  state, 
except  those  at  the  experimental  farm. 
Mr.  Burton  recommended  the  apple 
very  highly,  and  the  members  of  the 
Society  “sampled”  the  fruit  that  he 
exhibited.  Mr.  Burton  showed  also 
a number  of  new  Ben  Davis,  Rome 
Beauty  and  Bob  Meyers  seedling  ap- 
ples, produced  on  the  experimental 
farm.  The  seedlings  are  all  similar  to 
the  varieties  from  which  they  derive 
their  names. 

Mr.  Burton  reported  that  he  had 
found  the  new  String-fellow  method  of 
planting  fruit  trees,  by  cutting  off  all 
of  the  roots  and  setting  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  into  a “crow  bar”  hole,  to  be 
unsatisfactory  for  the  reason  that  the 
trees  thus  planted  nearly  always  with- 
ered and  died  in  dry  season. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Blair  of  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Experimental  Station  at  Ur- 
bana  advocated  cold  storage  on  the 
farm  for  fruit.  He  said  that  for  lack 
of  cold  storage  thousands  of  barrels 
of  apples  had  gone  to  waste  in  Indi- 
ana, Illinois  and  Missouri  during  the 
last  season.  “We  have  enormous  pos- 
sibilities as  fruit  growers,”  he  said. 
‘‘People  are  hungry  for  our  products. 
Any  one  can  grow  apples,  and  even 
though  he  may  have  but  a few  acres 
he  can  afford  to  construct  a cold  stor- 
age plant.  The  man  with  a fruit  farm 
of  fifty  acres  or  more  cannot  afford 
to  do  without  one.  If  the  farmers  or 
fruit-growers  do  not  care  to  build 
their  own  cold  storage  plants  it  would 
be  a good  thing  if  some  half  dozen  or 
a dozen  of  them  would  go  together 
and  erect  a plant.  Instead  of  paying 
50  cents  a barrel  for  storage  the  cost 
would  be  reduced  to  10  cents  a barrel. 
In  this  way  enough  money  could  be 
saved  in  four  years  to  pay  for  the 
plant.  I am  a fruit  grower  myself  and 
recently  I had  7,000  barrels  of  apples 
in  cold  storage  and  I know  what  it 
costs.” 

Prof.  Blair  discussed  the  use  of  the 
home  cold  storage  plan  in  Illinois  and 
explained  that  with  their  own  cold 
storage  plants  the  fruit  growers  would 
be  enabled  to  postpone  part  of  the 
packing  until  the  rush  is  over.  Be 
had  found,  he  said,  that  a cold  storage 
house  48  by  81  feet,  with  a packing 
room,  a storage  room  40  by  40  feet 
and  an  ice  chamber  28  by  40  feet, 
with  a capacity  of  100  tons,  at  a cost 
of  $2,60  per  ton  would  cost  $3,0S0.71 
and  would  be  admirably  suited  for 
the  purpose.  He  said  that  by  means  of 
air  shafts  under  the  roof  and  at  the 
side  of  the  ice  chamber  the  temper- 
ature of  the  storage  room  would  be 
constantly  33  degrees.  He  would  place 
the  ice  chamber  above  the  storage 
room,  he  said.  “The  cold  storage 
system,”  Prof.  Blair  said,  “does  not 
injure  the  fruit.  It  will  continue  its 
ripening  process  after  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  house,  but  it  will  not  take  on 
quite  the  flavor  when  it  ripens  that 
it  would  had  it  ripened  before  it  was 
placed  in  the  room.” 

The  society  went  on  record  as  fav- 
oring a state  law  which  shall  insure 
uniform  packages  for  fruit.  Mr. 
Burton  also  presented  a resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted,  ask- 
ing the  legislature  to  repeal  the  law 
which  prohibits  the  hunting  of  rab- 
bits with  ferrets.  Mr.  Burton  said 
that  rabbts  have  become  so  numerous 
in  parts  of  the  state  that  they  have 
become  a serious  orchard  pest. 

Another  resolution  by  the  society 
condemns  the  distribution  of  free 
seeds  by  Congress.  The  resolution 
covering  this  matter  was  perhaps  more 
emphatic  than  any  which  have  been 
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Wire  Staple 

your  fruit  packages  on 

Advance 

Foot  Power  Stapling  Machine 

Staples  costless  than  lc  per  thousand  and 
make  a neater  and  stronger  package  than 
when  tacked. 

Hallock  and  Leslie  boxes,  also 
splint  baskets,  can  be  stapled  on 
our  machine. 

Saranac  Machine  Co. 

300  Advance  Avenue 

St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Olds  Spraying  Outfit 

consists  of  a pump,  engine  and  tank,  all  compactly  mounted  and  com- 
paratively light  in  weight.  Capacity  3 nozzles  per  hour,  throwing  a 
searching,  fine  spray  almost  like  a fog,  which  adheres  to  both  sides  of  the  leaves. 

Send  to  us  for  interesting  information  about  it.  Also  catalog  of 
our  engines  2 to  1,200  h.  p. 

Olds  Gas  Power  Company,  937  Chestnut  St.,  Lansing,  Michigan 


Also  enclose  4c  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  and  get  Rosa  Bonheur’s  “Horse  Fair,”  16x22,  colored — free. 


Special  Bargains 
in  Nursery  Stock 

\X7E  would  like  to  quote  you  prices  in  this  advertise- 
ment,  but  the  policy  of  The  Fruit-Grower  forbids, 
therefore  we  can  only  request  you  to  send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  particulars. 

No  Agents — Mail  Orders  Only 

We  dare  not  use  the  U.  S.  mails  to  defraud,  but  if  you  want  to 
know  our  home  standing,  write  to  Capital  City  State  Bank  or  Iowa 
Trust  & Savings  Bank,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  enclosing  stamp  for  reply. 

Iowa  Nursery  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Tobacco  Dust  «Woolly  Aphis 

No  practicable  method  of  fighting  woolly  aphis  was  found  until  it  was 
learned  that  Tobacco  Dust  was  a sure  and  safe  remedy.  Now  the  use  of 
Tobacco  Dust  is  recommended  by  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station  as  the 
best  way  to  fight  this  insect. 

We  Sell  Tobacco  Dust  in  Any  Quantity 

Send  for  circular  quoting  prices.  Tobacco  Dust  is  applied  about  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  and  is  worth  what  it  costs  as  a fertilizer. 

Mayer  Fertilizer  & J.  Co.,  5520  Bulwer  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  tile  Celebrated  Anchor  Brand  Fertilizers. 
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THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

Anti-Friction  4-Burr  Mills , 


ANT' 

FOUR 


Double  the  Capacity  of  Other  Mills. 
rTYVO-HORSE  mill  has  24  ft.  grinding  burrs,  all 
grinding  at  once  and  grinds  from  25  to  50  bu.  per  hour. 
Four-horse  mill  has  30  ft.  of  grinding  burrs  and  grinds 
from  60  to  80  bushels  per  hour. 

30,000  Bushels  with  One  Set  of  Burrs. 

1 have  used  a Mogul  No.  1 Mill  for  seven  years 
and  it  has  ground  with  one  set  of  burrs  more  than 
30.000  bushels  of  corn  and  t he  burrs  are  still  in  good 
condition.  F.  F.  CRAIG,  Mt.  Carroll,  HI. 

Absolutely  no  friction  or  gearing.  Will  earn  cost 
price  in  thr*»edays.  The  largest  ears  of  corn  to 
these  mills  are  like  p p corn  to  other  mills.  We 
manufacture  the  most  durable  and  fastest  gt  hiding 
line  of  mills  sold,  including  O rn  Send  for  free 
our  Famous  Iowa  No.  2 for  catalogue. 

Bovee  Grinder  S Furnace  Works,  Waterloo,  Iowa  I 
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passed  by  organizations  of  farmers, 
and  are  as  follows: 

“Whereas,  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  now  expending  $500,000  an- 
nually in  the  purchase  and  free  dis- 
tribution of  common  varieties  of  gar- 
den and  field  seeds  which  have  been 
upon  the  market  for  years  and  are, 
therefore,  of  no  value  in  the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  agriculture:  there- 
fore, be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  Horti- 
cultural Society  takes  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  its  disapproval  of  the 
present  system  of  distributing  seeds 
and  would  respectfully  ask  the  sena- 
tors and  representatives  from  Indiana 
in  Congress  to  support  a measure  to 
take  the  money  now  expended  in  the 
free  distribution  of  seeds  and  turn  it 
into  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  use  in  the  collection  and  distribu- 
tion of  really  rare  and  valuable  seeds 
and  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
the  same  to  be  distributed  through  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations.” 

^ ^ 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Iowa  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The  forty-first  annual  meeting  of 
the  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  at  the  state  capitol,  Des 
Moines,  December  10th  to  12th  in- 
clusive. 

The  program  was"  full  of  good 
things  and  the  interest  and  attend- 
ance was  excellent  throughout.  Limit- 
ed space  prevents  our  giving  the  pa- 
pers presented  in  detail.  To  summar- 
ize, the  themes  of  prevailing  interest 
for  discussion  were  transportation, 
spraying  and  cold  storage. 

The  first  evening  President  Stickney 
of  the  Great  Western  railroad  gave  an 
excellent  address  on  “Rate  Classifi- 
cation.” The  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Auditorium  to  accommodate  the  large 
number  who  desired  to  hear  the  lec- 
turer. It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
recently  ruled  that  freight  tariffs  must 
be  published  and  made  available  to 
the  public.  Many  of  the  roads  have 
complained  that  this  is  impracticable 
and  a physical  impossibility.  Mr. 
Stickney  stated  that  it  was  entirely 
possible,  but  not  under  the  present 
system  of  classification.  As  tariffs  are 
now  classified  each  article  of  com- 
merce is  given  a special  rating.  This 
of  course  makes  an  indefinite  list  of 
articles  to  classify  and  the  perusal  of 
volumes  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
rate  on  a single  product.  To  file  the 
tariffs  at  each  station  as  they  are  now 
published  would  mean  the  establish- 
ment of  a congressional  library  at  each 
point  of  the  road.  The  speaker  stated 
that  the  whole  system  of  classifica- 
tion could  be  wonderfully  simplified 
by  classifying  according  to  rates  in- 
stead of  according  to  articles.  For 
example,  all  articles  carried  at  the 
twenty-five  cent  per  hundred  rate 
would  come  under  one  heading,  all 
for  thirty  cents  another,  etc.  This 
would  practically  mean  the  adoption 
of  a plan  similar  to  that  followed  in 
the  classification  of  mail  matter  and 
is  one  that  any  intelligent  person  can 
readily  figure  out. 

President  Stickney  took  the  view 
that  railroads  are  fundamentally  pub- 
lic highways  under  license  and  control 
of  the  state.  Granting  that  they  are 
a public  highway  it  is  self-evident  that 
all  men  should  have  equal  rights  upon 
it.  This  has  not  been  the  case  in  the 
past. 

Fruit  Distribution. 

This  subject  was  introduced  by  a 
paper  from  George  H.  Van  Houten. 
Mr.  Van  Hlouten  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a few  years  ago  the  subject 
of  prevailing  interest  in  the  society 
was  that  of  testing  varieties.  Today 
themes  of  discussion  relate  to  trans- 
portation and  to  storage  of  fruit.  In 
other  words,  the  state  has  reached 
that  point  in  its  development  where 
the  handling  and  marketing  of  the 
fruit  is  becoming  an  important  prob- 
lem. The  speaker  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  while  thousands  of  bush- 
els go  to  waste  each  fall,  yet  at  the 
same  time  Colorado  is  shipping  train 
loads  of  apples  through  Iowa  to  north- 
ern and  eastern  points.  To  realize  on 
our.  fruit  we  must  give  more  attention 
to  the  matter  of  distribution  through 
a wider  territory  and  through  a great- 
er period  of  time. 

Following  this  there  was  a lively 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  freight 
rates.  “Freight  tariff  sheets,”  said 
one  extensive  grower,  “are  made 
complicated  and  bulky  to  confuse  the 
general  public.  An  ordinary  individu- 
al is  not  able  to  make  anything  at  all 
out  of  them.  The  rates  could  and 
should  be  simplified.  In  southwestern 
Iowa  thousands  of  bushels  of  fine  ap- 
ples rotted,  when  at  the  same  time 


Des  Moines  was  paying  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  cents  per  peck.  In  many 
instances  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
cars  and  in  others  the  transfer  and 
excessive  rates  prohibited  their  being 
shipped.”  He  made  the  statement 
that  it  was  possible  to  ship  apples 
from  the  east  and  land  them  in  our 
state  markets  at  a cheaper  rate  in 
some  instances  that  the  fruit  could  be 
delivered  across  our  state  and  landed 
in  the  same  market. 

Cold  Storage  of  Iowa  Apples. 

This  subject  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Eustace  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Iowa  has 
instead  of  an  over-production  of  fall 
apples  a temporary  surplus  of  them. 
At  harvest  time  the  fruit  is  low  in 
price  and  a few  months  later  their 
value  is  high  and  the  demand  excel- 
lent. 

This  temporary  surplus  must  be 
brought  under  intelligent  control,  and 
experiments  along  this  line  are  now 
being  carried  on  by  the  Horticultural 
Department  of  the  Iowa  Experiment 
Station  in  co-operation  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Investigations  are  being  made  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  Iowa  apples  in 
cold  storage,  the  different  ways  of 
handling  the  apples  before  storing, 
the  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  pack- 
ages, and  the  value  of  wrapping  the 
fruit  in  paper. 

The  importance  of  handling  the 
fruit  very  carefully  was  brought  out 
by  showing  specimens  of  apples  that 
were  in  every  way  sound  except  for  a 
small  break  in  the  skin  where  decay 
had  started.  It  seems  easily  possible 
to  hold  many  of  the  Iowa  fall  varieties 
in  cold  storage  provided  they  are 
picked  when  mature  but  still  hard, 
handled  carefully  and  stored  quickly. 

Secretary  Greene  reported  that  there 
was  less  scab  on  the  apples  of  Iowa 
the  past  year  than  usual,  though  the 
crops  suffered  considerably  from  the 
second  brood  of  the  codling  moth. 

The  peach  crop  in  southern  Iowa 
was  the  best  since  the  freeze  of  1899. 
Secretary  Greene  called  attention  to 
the  need  of  canneries  and  factories 
for  utilizing  the  products  into  jellies, 
apple  butter,  vinegar  and  other  pro- 
ductions. The  Iowa  apple  crop  is  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Greene  at  four  million 
bushels,  cherries  one  million  bushels 
and  peaches  and  plums  one-half  mil- 
lion each. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a sumptu- 
ous banquet  was  tendered  to  the  mem- 
bers by  Secretary  Greene  at  the  Sav- 
ery  hotel. 

Professor  S.  A.  Beach  of  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station  reported  on  the 
experiment  of  spraying  apples.  This 
work  was  conducted  in  the  Trigg  or- 
chard at  Rockford,  Floyd  County, 
Iowa.  The  orchard  comprises  twenty- 
nine  hundred  trees  of  the  Wealthy  and 
Patten  Greening,  eleven  years  old.  The 
1904  crop  was  practically  destroyed 
by  the  apple  scab.  The  present  year 
the  orchard  was  subdivided,  one  part 
of  each  variety  being  sprayed  and  the 
other  left  unsprayed  as  a basis  for 
comparison.  Most  of  Prof.  Beach’s 
paper  will  be  used  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower  later. 

Through  its  Legislative  Committee 
the  society  is  planning  to  secure  leg- 
islation for  the  expansion  of  the  Iowa 
pure  food  law.  It  is  desired  that  the 
sale  of  stock  foods,  seeds,  paints  and 
spraying  chemicals  shall  come  under 
legal  jurisdiction. 

The  fruit  display  was  unusually 
good,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 
Many  regarded  the  exhibit  as  one  of 
the  best  ever  put  up  by  the  State  So- 
ciety. 

Jonathan,  Grimes  Golden,  Winesap 
and  Ben  Davis  were  the  varieties  most 
prominent.  The  specimens  were  of 
splendid  size,  well  colored  and  com- 
paratively free  from  blemish.  From 
southwestern  Iowa  some  choice  speci- 
mens of  the  York  Imperial  were  also 
exhibited.  Among  the  other  varieties 
the  Stayman  Winesap  attracted  special 
attention.  Some  splendid  specimens 
were  exhibited  from  the  orchard  of 
Mr.  F.  O.  Harrington  of  Williamsburg. 
With  him  it  has  proven  hardy,  a good 
bearer  and  the  fruit  is  of  high  quality 
and  holds  up  until  late  in  the  season. 
In  size  it  is  superior  to  its  parent,  the 
Winesap,  though  not  so  red  in  color. 

The  following  awards  on  fruit  were 
announced: 

Northern  Iowa  won  the  variety  ex- 
hibit. The  purse  was  prorated  among 
the  following  exhibitors:  C.  H.  True. 
Edgewood,  and  M.  De  L.  Parsons,  Al- 
gona. 

Sweepstakes  in  northern  section 
went  to  Mr.  Parsons,  who  exhibited 
thirty  varieties. 

Central  Iowa  in  varieties;  F.  O. 
Harrington,  Williamsburg;  B.  Stewart, 
Des  Moines;  H.  F.  Ayres,  Wilton 
Junction;  Millard  Hlarrington,  Wil- 


The  man  behind 

the  Planet 

knows  u takes  more  work  off  his  hands,  and  makes  him  do  better  gardening,  than 
any  other  garden  implement  made.  Besides,  Planet  Jr.  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  and 
Cultivators  are  well  made  and  they  are  guaranteed  no  other  maker  uses  such 
materials  or  puts  such  work  into  his  tools.  Half  a million  users  know  how  long 
they  last. 

The  New  No.  6 Planet  Jr.  Combination  Hill  and  Brill  Seeder,  Wheel 
Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  is  a whole  set  of  the  strongest  and  most  useful 
garden  tools  ever  turned  out.  1 1 saves  your  time,  labor  and  seed  and  runs  easily 
in  any  soil.  Does  the  work  of  three  to  lix  men,  and  does  it  lar  betler.  Opens 
the  lurrow,  sows  any  kind  of  garden  seed  accurately  in  drills  or  in  hills  4,  6, 
8,  12  or  24  inches  apart,  covers,  rolls  the  ground  and  marks  out 
the  next  row  — all  at  one  operation.  As  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator, 
or  Plow  it  adapts  itself  to  every  kind  of  crop,  and  is  used  all 
through  the  season. 

We  are  glad  to  send  anybody  interested,  our  New  Catalogue 
showing  many  scenes  of  successful  gardening  and  1907  Planet  Jr 
implements — Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes, One-  and  Two-Horse 
Riding  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators— 45  kinds  in  all. 
Even  if  you  have  a Planet  Jr.  send  for  the  1907  catalogue  and  see  the  new 
things.  Write  today 

S.  L.  Allen  & Co.,  Box  000,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MATTOEWS’  “NEW 

g TOOLS  IN  ONE 


UNEVERSAL”  GARDEN  TOOLS 

Double  or  Single  Wheel  Hoe 


Seeder,  marker,  £ 5*  <=a__ 

cuftivatOT.  fe  — jffmr  Tp 

or  double  wheel.  Adjust- 
ments easily  made. 

For  planting  and 
all  kinds  of  cul- 
tivation. 

Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  of  val- 
uable informa- 
tion for  planting  and  cultivating  the  garden 
and  full  description  of  these  implements. 


6 Styles  Seeders 

Opens  fnrrow,  drops  in  plain  eight 
covere  marks. 


Cultivator,  Plow,  Rake.  Changes 
quickly  made.  Cultivate  De- 

~ tween  or  astride  the  rows.  Aaj 

depth,  any  width. 


Note  High  Arch  and  Plant  Guardi, 
Bent  Oak  Handles  on  all  Tools. 


AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  59  MARKET  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

For  Sale  by  D.  M.  FERRY  & CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


EVERYTHING  for  the  GARDEN 


PETER  HENDERSON  & CO 


35  &37  CORTLANDT 
5t.  New  York  City. 


is  the  title  of  Our  New  Catalogue  for  1907— the  most  beauti- 
ful and  instructive  horticultural  publication  of  the  day--- 188  pages 
—700  engravings — 6 superb  colored  plates — 6 duotone 
plates  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

To  give  this  catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution, we  make  the  following  liberal  offer: 


Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash 


To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who 
encloses  Ten  Cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  catalogue,  and  also  send  free 
of  charge,  our  famous  50=Cent  ‘‘Henderson”  Collection  of  seeds  contain- 
ing one  packet  each  of  Giant  Mixed  Sweet  Peas ; Giant  Fancy  Pansies , mixed / 
Giant  Victoria  Asters , mixed;  Henderson'' s Big  Boston  Lettuce;  Early  Ruby  Toma- 
toes and  Henderson' s Half  Long  Blood  Beet,’  in  a Coupon  envelope,  which, 
when  emptied  and  returned,  wiil  be  accepted  as  a 25=cent  cash  payment 
on  any  order  amounting  to  $1.00  and  upward. 


If  you  Dprf  QppHc  that  can 
want  the  dCWVlJ  be  grown, 

—as  proved  by  thousands  of  tests  at 
the  Largest  Trial  Grounds  in  America, 
you  should  read 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1907, — 

“The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog.” 

A handsome  book  of  200  pages  with  beautiful  halftone  illustrations  from  photographs,  it 
tells  the  plain  truth  ! Among  other  important  Novelties  for  1907,  six  pages  are  devoted  to 
two  unique  "New  Creations,"  in  which  nature  has  surpassed  herself.  These  are  the  most 
wonderful  advances,  over  existing  types,  that  have  ever  been  known  in  any  vegetable.  Their 
discovery  will  be  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  American  gardeners. 

«®-If  you  can  appreciate  Quality  in  Seeds,  and  are  willing  to  pay  a fair  price,  write 
to-day  (a  postal  card  will  do)  and  you  will  receive  our  Complete  Catalog  by  return  mail. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  & CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SEEDS  THAT  CROW  i 


Harrisburg;  W.  E'.  Wragg,  Waukee,  and 
C.  H.  Deur,  Missouri  Valley. 

'Central  sweepstakes  was  prorated 
among  B.  Stewart,  F.  O.  Harrington 
and  Charles  O.  Garrett. 

In  southern  Iowa  the  variety  awards 
were  prorated  among  J.  W.  Murphy, 
Glenwood;  J.  T.  Jackson,  Malvern;  C. 
G.  Blodgett,  Mount  Pleasant;  C.  A. 
Campbell,  Des  Moines,  and  F.  P.  Spen- 
cer, Randolph. 

J.  W.  Murphy  was  awarded  the 
sweepstakes  from  southern  district. 

J.  Rice  of  Runnells,  Charles  O.  Gar- 
rett and  H.  F.  Ayres  exhibited  seedling 
apples,  which  were  considered  prom- 
ising, and  an  award  was  made  to 
each. 

Captain  C.  L.  Watrous  and  Mr.  C.  G. 
Patten  presented  papers  relating  to 
the  improvement  of  our  hardy  fruits 
and  made  an  earnest  plea  for  more  ex- 
tensive work  along  this  line.  Much 
of  this  work  is  expensive  in  character 
and  must  be  carried  through  a long 
series  of  years.  Often  results  cannot 
be  achieved  in  the  lifetime  of  any  one 
man,  and  on  this  account  it  is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  perpetuate  the 
work  started  by  a single  individual.  On 
this  account  the  work  should  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  State  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  it  was  recommended 
that  the  members  should  send  seeds 
from  choice  fruits  to  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Ames,  where  they  would  re- 
ceive careful  attention. 

The  following  officers  were  elected, 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  W- 

A.  Burnap,  Clear  Lake;  vice-presi- 
dent, W.  M.  Bomberger,  Harlan;  sec- 
retary, Wesley  Greene,  Des  Moines; 
treasurer,  Elmer  Reeves,  Waverly, 
Iowa.  A.  T.  ERWIN. 
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When  writing  to  advertisers  always 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 
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BOOK 

THEE 


Write  today  for 
work  by  several 
well  known  agricu- 
tural  authorities,  showing  why  the  Har- 
row is  much  more  important  than  the 
plow.  Also  illustrates  and  describes 

THE  ACME  HARROW 

The  riding  harrow  that  cuts  and  pulver- 
izes the  plowed  ground.  Coulters  or 
teeth  work  as  a gang  plow.  The  only 
harrow  built  on  correct  principles. 

Sent  Free  on  Trial. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  let  you  see  the  Acme 
Harrow.  If  he  hasn’t  it  I will  send  you 
one  for  free  trial.  No  expense  to  you. 
Don’t  forget  to  write  for  book. 

DUANE  H.  NASH, 

Millington,  N.  J. 


Box  42. 


Speer  Grafting  Machine 

(Patented)  FOR  NURSERYMEN 
is  the  machine  that  will  do  the  work  per- 
fectly and  save  its  cost  in  short  order.  For 
particulars  write  the  general  agent,  U.  S. 
and  Canada. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL 

Box  300  Kinmundy,  Illinois 


Anchor  Fence 

combines  strength  and  beauty 
with  long  life.  Large,  bard  steel 
« wires.  Heavily  galvanized. 

f Farm  and  Ornamental 

mdsome,  easy  to  build,  always 
inds  erect.  Ask  for  Fence  Book  A 

tchor  Fence  & Mfg.  Co. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 
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New  Members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family. 


The  subscription  list  and  good  will 
of  Our  Horticultural  Visitor,  hereto- 
fore published  at  Kinmundy,  111.,  has 
been  taken  on  by  The  Fruit-Grower, 
and  subscribers  of  the  publication 
named  will  hereafter  receive  The 
Fruit-Grower  Instead.  Mr.  Mendenhall 
found  it  necessary  to  give  more  time 
to  his  extensive  horticultural  supply 
business,  and  disposed  of  his  publica- 
tion to  us.  He  will,  however,  furnish 
some  notes  occasionally,  and  will  ad- 
vertise through  our  columns  to  reach 
his  customers. 

The  Fruit-Grower  welcomes  these 
new  members  of  The  Family,  and 
trusts  that  they  will  be  as  loyal  to  our 
paper  as  we  have  tried  to  be  to  the 
interests  of  all  fruit-growers. 

It  is  with  a feeling  of  pride  that  we 
refer  to  the  constantly  increasing  circu- 
lation of  The  Fruit-Grower.  The  pres- 
ent season  promises  to  be  the  best  we 
have  ever  had — certainly  our  sub- 
scribers are  trying  hard  to  increase 
the  circulation  and  influence  of  the 
paper,  and  on  our  part  we  are  trying 
to  reward  them  by  furnishing  a bet- 
ter paper  than  ever  before.  With  this 
issue  The  Fruit-Grower  begins  4ts 
eleventh  year.  When  the  first  number 
appeared  our  friends  told  us  it  could 
not  be  made  to  pay;  other  fruit  pa- 
pers had  been  started,  and  all  had 
failed.  But  we  persisted,  and  The 
Fruit-Grower  of  today  is  the  result. 

May  we  refer  just  here  to  the  differ- 
ent publications  whose  circulation  and 
good-will  have  been  assigned  to  The 
Fruit-Grower  during  the  past  ten 
years?  These  papers  assigned  their 
list  to  our  publication  simply  because 
The  Fruit-Grower  was  and  is  recog- 
nized as  the  leading  paper  in  its  class. 

The  first  publication  whose  circula- 
tion was  turned  over  to  us  was  the 
Arkansas  Fruit-Grower;  then  followed 
the  Strawberry  Culturist,  published  at 
Salisbury,  Md.;  American  Gardening, 
published  in  New  York;  North  Ameri- 
can Horticulturist,  of  Monroe,  Mich., 
and  now  the  Horticultural  Visitor 
completes  the  list.  From  the  lists  of 
these  papers  we  have  secured  some  of 
our  best  friends,  and  these  persons  are 
among  our  most  loyal  supporters  to- 
day. 

The  field  for  a horticultural  paper  is 
somewhat  limited — there  can  be  no 
denying  that.  But  at  the  same  time 
there  is  room  for  at  least  one  paper 
which  shall  cover  the  whole  horticul- 
tural field,  and  The  Fruit-Grower  oc- 
cupies this  ground.  We  want  this  pub- 
lication to  be  helpful  in  the  growing 
of  fruits,  and  also  in  the  marketing 
of  the  same.  When  the  first  issue  ap- 
peared ten  years  ago.  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er had  but  very  little  influence,  and 
its  circulation  was  very  limited.  But 
today  its  influence  is  far-reaching. 
More  than  50,000  copies  of  this  num- 
ber were  printed,  and  hardly  a locality 
can  be  found  on  earth,  where  decidu- 
ous fruits  are  grown,  where  members 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  cannot 
be  four.d.  And  as  the  circulation  in- 
creases, the  influence  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  widens  and  the  paper  itself 
Is  Improved. 

¥ 


The  Fruit-Grower's  Help  In  Marketing 
Apples. 


Not  In  the  ten  years  we  have  been 
publishing  The  Fruit-Grower  have  we 
received  more  cordial  letters  than 
those  which  have  reached  us  within 


the  past  two  months,  expressing  the 
appreciation  of  the  help  this  paper 
rendered  in  disposing  of  the  apple 
crop  of  the  entire  country.  These  let- 
ters of  approval  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  are  much  appre- 
ciated by  us. 

From  Hamburg,  la.,  comes  this  let- 
ter: ‘We  appreciate  the  work  of  The 

Fruit-Grower  in  aiding  the  grower, 
and  believe  that  if  everyone  will  take 
an  interest  in  the  matter  there  will 
soon  be  a reign  of  good  prices.  We 
note  what  was  said  in  the  recent  issue 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  about  Jonathan 
apples  being  $6  per  barrel,  when  they 
were  so  cheap  here.  We  found  the 
same  conditions  existing  within  200 
miles  of  this  point.  We  packed  and 
marketed  our  own  fruit  this  season, 
cutting  out  the  commission  men.  We 
shall  try  to  get  some  subscriptions  for 
The  Fruit-Grower  here.” 

A grower  of  Leavenworth  County, 
Kan.,  writes:  ‘‘I  am  very  glad  to 

know  that  The  Fruit-Grower  is  col- 
lecting information  as  to  the  organ- 
ization of  shipping  associations 
throughout  the  country,  their  plans, 
rules,  etc.  It  is  time  for  the  fruit- 
growers in  the  Middle  West  to  or- 
ganize for  mutual  protection.  For 
one,  I wish  to  thank  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er for  the  very  valuable  information 
it  has  furnished  during  the  past  sea- 
son. The  report  in  November  number 
of  the  investigation  you  made  as  to 
prices  of  apples  in  different  markets 
was  interesting,  and  shows  there  is 
something  wrong  in  our  system  of 
marketing.” 

We  appreciate  these  letters,  and  are 
trying  to  perfect  an  organization 
which  will  be  still  more  helpful  next 
year.  We  are  getting  the  constitutions 
and  by-laws  of  many  of  the  best  asso- 
ciations in  the  country,  and  will  have 
them  ready  to  submit  to  our  readers 
shortly. 

The  Waste  of  Apples. 

The  apple  crop  of  the  United  States 
this  year  is  estimated  at  36,120,000  bar- 
rels, which  is  12,625,000  barrels  larger 
than  the  1905  crop.  Where  two  apples 
were  available  to  delight  the  apple 
lover  last  year  there  are  three  now. 
Rather,  there  should  be  three,  but  so 
great  has  been  the  waste  of  apples 
which  could  not  find  markets  that  the 
consumer  will  not  be  able  to  benefit 
in  anything  like  the  proportion  he 
should. 

Early  in  the  season,  when  the  fall 
apples  began  to  ripen,  the  woe  of  the 
man  with  the  big  orchard  was  pitiable. 
He  would  see  his  trees  breaking  down 
under  the  weight  of  fruit,  and  know 
that  even  if  he  hauled  the  apples  miles 
to  a market  town,  he  could  not  get  bet- 
ter than  20  cents  a bushel  for  them, 
with  a possibility  that  the  local  dealers 
would  refuse  to  take  them  at  any  price. 
The  hogs  were  the  main  beneficiaries 
a quarter  of  the  crop. 

When  the  winter  apples  ripened  the 
situation  was  no  better.  An  observer 
at  a small  town  in  central  Illinois,  from 
which  the  apple  product  of  about  a 
third  of  a county  was  shipper,  has  re- 
ported that  there  was  a waste  of  40.000 
barrels  in  that  territory  alone,  or  about 
a quarter  of  the  crop. 

Consumers  In  the  cities  have  bene- 
fited despite  the  waste  by  being  able 
to  get  the  poorer  grades  of  apples  at 
very  low  prices,  but  strange  to  sav, 
the  better  grades  have  sold  at  retail 
for  almost  as  high  prices  as  they  have 
brought  in  recent  years  of  short  crops. 
The  quality  of  the  apples  is  a little 
better,  and  the  price  a little  lower,  but 
the  improvement  in  both  factors  com- 
bined does  not  begin  to  equal  what 
would  be  expected  from  the  huge  pro- 
duction. 

The  causes  of  the  waste  have  been 
the  high  freight  rates  and  a car  ser- 
vice which  is  not  adequate  for  the 
emergency.  Without  the  cold  storage 
warehouses  and  the  development  of 
fruit  transportation  lines,  the  situation 
would  be  worse  than  It  is.  and  the 
country  would  have  even  less  benefit 
from  the  bounty  of  nature.  The  prob- 


lem of  organization  to  enable  the  coun- 
try to  get  the  best  use  of  Its  resources 
is  an  enormous  one  and  will  remain 
such  so  long  as  the  population  con- 
tinues to  grow.  It  is  one  in  which 
every  citizen  has  an  interest.  To  make 
two  apples  grow  where  one  grew  be- 
fore is  hardly  more  important  than  to 
make  the  two  apples,  when  once  they 
are  grown,  reach  the  mouths  which 
want  them. 

The  foregoing  is  an  editorial  which 
was  taken  from  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald.  It  bears  out  the  statement  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  that  the  consumers 
did  not  profit  by  the  low  price  of  ap- 
ples which  the  growers  accepted  for 
their  fruit.  In  fact,  the  article  quoted 
is  in  error  in  part,  for  during  the  sea- 
son apples  have  really  sold  for  more 
money,  in  some  retail  markets,  than 
the  fruit  brought  a year  ago. 

What’s  the  trouble?  Is  there  not 
something  radically  wrong  with  our 
system  when  it  costs  twice  as  much  to 
get  the  fruit  from  the  hands  of  the 
grower  to  the  consumer  as  the  grower 
receives  for  the  fruit?  In  other  words, 
that  the  cost  of  distribution  is  more 
than  twice  the  cost  of  production? 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  industry 
can  continue  on  such  a basis.  The 
cost  of  reaching  the  consumer  must  be 
lessened,  and  the  problem  is  to  find 
the  best  way  to  bring  about  this  end. 
During  the  next  few  months  The 
Fruit-Grower  hopes  to  present  some 
facts  along  this  line,  gathered  from 
the  experience  of  the  past  season,  and 
hopes  that  by  the  time  another  apple 
crop  is  harvested  better  methods  will 
prevail.  We  shall  be  glad  to  help 
growers  in  any  community  to  organ- 
ize for  the  marketing  of  their  fruit, 
and  some  helpful  information  in  our 
possession,  furnished  by  successful 
associations,  is  at  the  disposal  of  our 
readers.  Begin  now,  and  be  ready  to 
handle  the  fruit  crop  of  1907 — all 
kinds  of  fruits  as  well  as  apples. 

^ ^ 

The  Missouri  Horticultural  Society. 

At  different  times  The  Fruit-Grower 
has  discussed  the  affairs  of  the  Mis- 
souri Horticultural  Society,  and  called 
attention  to  certain  abuses  which 
should  be  corrected,  if  the  society  is 
to  accomplish  the  greatest  good.  One 
of  the  abuses  complained  of — and  this 
complaint,  we  may  add,  has  been  wide- 
spread throughout  the  state — is  that 
there  has  been  built  up  in  the  society 
a sort  of  bureaucracy,  which  absolute- 
ly runs  the  organization  to  suit  the 
wishes  of  the  members  of  this  clique. 

One  incident  of  the  recent  meeting 
at  Boonville  serves  to  show  how  this 
policy  operates.  For  years  the  society 
has  provided  an  assistant  for  the  sec- 
retary, the  salary  being  fixed  at  $20 
per  month — not  a large  salary,  but 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  work  carried 
on  by  this  office.  For  years  the  daugh- 
ter of  Secretary  Goodman  has  served 
as  his  assistant.  When  .the  report  of 
the  treasurer  was  read  at  the  meeting 
last  month  it  was  noticed  that  the  as- 
sistant secretary’s  salary  had  been  in- 
creased to  $30  per  month,  and  investi- 
gation developed  that  this  raise  was 
made  in  September,  1905,  although 
no  attention  had  ever  been  called  to 
the  matter  before. 

In  answer  to  a question,  it  was  stat- 
ed that  the  executive  committee  had 
made  this  increase  in  salary,  and  that 
it  had  the  power  to  fix  the  salary  at 
whatever  sum  the  members  desired. 
The  salary  of  the  secretary  is  fixed  by 
law.  The  executive  committee,  of 
which  the  secretary  is  a member,  could 
not  raise  that  salary,  but  the  same  re- 
sult was  accomplished  by  raising  the 
salary  of  his  daughter.  And  yet  no 
report  of  this  raise  had  ever  been 
made  to  the  society,  although  in  the 
report  of  the  treasurer  for  last  year 
the  increase  is  shown.  No  one  seemed 
to  have  noticed  the  change,  however, 
in  the  details  of  the  report,  and 
particular  care  was  taken  that 
no  public  attention  had  ever 
been  called  to  the  increase.  We 
should  add  that  this  very  sly 
increase  in  the  salary  was  made 
by  the  executive  committee  of  a year 
ago,  and  not  by  the  one  now  in  charge, 
although  several  members  of  the  pres- 
ent committee  were  also  members  of 
the  old  one. 

This  occurrence  in  itself  would 
hardly  amount  to  very  much,  if  it 
were  not  but  a part  of  the  whole  plan 
to  operate  the  society  by  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  few.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  executive  committee  of  the 
society  shall  have  general  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  organization,  but  we 
submit  that  it  is  at  best  very  ques- 
tionable business  policy  to  place  In 
the  hands  of  any  body  of  men  the 
power  to  elect  themselves  as  delegates 
to  this  meeting  and  to  that;  to  pass 
upon  their  own  expense  accounts,  and 
even  to  raise  the  salary  of  one  of  their 
members,  with  no  review  of  their  ac- 


tions by  the  body  which  created  the 
committee. 

There  has  been  a feeling  abroad  in 
Missouri  that  this  power  has  been 
abused,  and  yet  when  this  action  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  committee 
was  criticized  at  the  late  meeting  and 
some  questions  asked  concerning  it,  It 
was  looked  upon  as  the  unpardonable 
sin,  as  though  the  members  of  that 
committee  could  do  no  wrong. 

To  make  the  matter  more  to  be  con- 
demned is  the  fact  that  the  members 
of  the  executive  committee  which 
made  the  increase  had  failed  to  carry 
out  the  instructions  of  the  society  on 
at  least  one  occasion,  on  the  ground 
that  no  money  was  available  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  a!  committee  author- 
ized by  the  society  in  business  session, 
but  which  was  opposed  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee. 
A special  committee  was  authorizd  to 
do  a special  work,  and  when  inquiry 
was  made  as  to  payment  of  necessary 
expenses  of  the  committee,  the  execu- 
tive committee  was  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide funds.  Not  a great  while  after- 
ward these  same  men  found  a way  to 
increase  the  fixed  expenses  of  the  so- 
ciety in  a sum  which,  in  the  course  of 
a year,  would  have  paid  the  expenses 
of  this  committee  three  or  four  times. 

It  seems  to  us  when  an  executive 
committee  can  overrule  the  expressed 
will  of  the  society  at  one  time,  and  at 
another  increase  the  fixed  expenses  of 
the  society  without  in  any  way  con- 
sidering the  members  at  large,  then 
is  the  time  for  a review  of  the  acts 
of  this  committee  by  the  members  of 
the  organization.  But  it  means  prac- 
tically ostracism  for  any  foolhardy 
member  who  even  dares  ask  any  ques- 
tions concerning  what  the  committee 
has  done. 

At  the  late  meeting  a committee  on 
transportation  and  legislation  was  pro- 
vided for,  to  try  to  secure  an  adjust- 
ment of  freight  rates  on  fruit  pro- 
ducts. This  is  an  important  commit- 
tee, and  can  be  of  -benefit  to  every 
fruit-grower  in  Missouri.  And  yet 
there  was  a hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
some  of  these  same  men  who  had  vot- 
ed higher  salaries,  to  incur  any  ex- 
pense in  the  work  of  this  committee. 

When  one  considers  the  excessive 
rates  charged  for  the  transportation  of 
fruits;  when  one  realizes  that  it  costs 
practically  as  much  to  ship  a barrel  of 
apples  252  miles  west  from  the  Ozark 
country  as  it  costs  to  ship  the  same 
quantity  1,500  miles  eastward,  it  will 
be  seen  what  a need  there  is  for  the 
committee.  If  enough  money  cannot 
be  provided  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
this  committee  in  any  other  way,  then 
we  suggest  that  the  position  of  assist- 
ant secretary  might  very  well  be 
abolished — it  is  but  a creation  of  the 
executive  committee  anyway,  and  is 
not  provided  for  in  the  by-laws  of  the 
oranization. 

The  secretary  of  the  Missouri  So- 
ciety receives  a salary  of  $800  per 
year.  At  present  the  assistant  secre- 
tary. who  is  the  secretary’s  daughter, 
receives  $360,  or  a total  of  $1,160.  The 
secretary  is  not  required  to  devote  his 
time  to  the  work — his  office  is  at  his 
home,  and  he  follows  his  usual  voca- 
tion during  the  year.  There  has  been 
no  objection  to  this,  for  the  work  does 
not  require  all  his  time.  But  the  point 
we  would  make  is  that  the  pay  is 
rather  excessive  for  the  work  per- 
formed, especially  in  view  of  the  lack 
of  funds  to  carry  on  some  really  im- 
portant work  of  the  organization. 
Other  societies  which  pay  their  secre- 
taries about  $1,200  a year  require  that 
he  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
position;  his  office  is  at  a fixed  place, 
and  he  Is  found  there  every  day. 

The  secretary  of  the  Illinois  society 
is  on  practically  the  same  basis  as  the 
secretary  of  the  Missouri  society — but 
the  Illinois  secretary  receives  a salary 
of  $500  a year  and  provides  his  own 
assistant  and  pays  his  own  office  rent. 
We  cannot  see  that  the  Illinois  society 
does  not  do  at  least  as  good  work  as 
our  Missouri  organization,  nor  can  we 
find  where  the  Missouri  society  re- 
ceives any  better  service  from  its  sec- 
retary. 

No  one  will  expect  the  new  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Tippin,  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  work  of  his  office.  He 
will  very  likely  continue  his  nursery 
work,  and  in  the  spring  will  represent 
the  commission  merchants  in  buying 
strawberries  and  in  autumn  will  look 
after  their  interests  in  the  apple  busi- 
ness. But  we  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  late  meeting,  and  repeat  here, 
that  there  is  no  need  of  an  assistant 
secretary,  except  that  the  services  of 
a stenographer  will  be  required  to  re- 
port the  meetings  of  the  society. 

The  matter  of  the  assistant  secre- 
tary’s salary  was  referred  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  for  action.  It  was 
raised  without  consulting  the  society, 
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and  should  be  lowered  In  the  same 
way.  We  again  submit  that  until  the 
society  can  get  enough  funds  to  do  the 
really  important  work  which  is  most 
pressing,  the  entire  salary  might  well 
be  saved,  and  the  money  put  to  better 
use. 

The  Fruit-Grower  does  not  desire  to 
be  over-critical,  but  it  must  be  appar- 
ent to  everyone  who  attends  the  meet- 
ings of  the  society  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  affairs  of  the 
organization.  Only  forty-three  persons 
who  were  entitled  to  vote  attended 
the  late  meeting,  and  but  sixty  per- 
sons had  railroad  certificates.  Mis- 
souri is  one  of  the  great  fruit  states, 
of  the  Union,  but  the  attendance  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Horti- 
cultural Society  is  growing  less  every 
year,  and  the  same  persons  are  pressed 
into  service  to  read  the  papers  at 
nearly  every  session.  We  know  it  to 
be  a fact  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
state  there  is  growing  a feeling  that 
there  ought  to  be  district  societies  in 
Missouri,  simply  because  the  impres- 
sion prevails  that  a very  small  and  se- 
lect crowd  run  the  present  society  as 
they  please.  The  actions  of  the  old 
executive  committee  did  not  tend  to 
allay  this  feeling,  and  the  present 
executive  committee  might  very  well 
set  itself  to  the  task  of  trying  to  bring 
about  a feeling  of  confidence  in  the 
minds  of  growers  throughout  the 
state.  There  is  certainly  great  need 
of  it.  The  money  for  the  support  of 
the  society  comes  from  the  public  at 
large,  and  should  be  used  for  the 
greatest  good  of  all  the  fruit-growers 
of  Missouri. 

$ 

Is  a Large  Membership  Desirable? 


In  his  annual  report  before  the 
Missouri  Horticultural  Society  Secre- 
tary Goodman  said  that  a large  mem- 
bership in  the  society  is  not  desir- 
able, and  that  no  great  effort  has 
ever  been  made  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership of  the  organization.  We 
agree  with  him  that  the  membership 
has  not  been  pushed,  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  if  the  society  is  to  accomplish 
the  greatest  good,  then  the  mem- 
bership should  be  as  large  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  society  is  beneficial, 
then  why  not  have  as  many  persons 
as  possible  partake  of  its  benefits? 

The  Minnesota  society  has  more 
than  2,000  members,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  a more  enthusiastic 
body  of  horticultural  workers  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  any  organization  has  more  profit- 
able meetings.  This  society  has  been 
the  inspiration  of  other  organiza- 
tions, and  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Goodman  that  a large  membership 
is  not  to  be  desired. 


For  one  thing,  with  a larger  mem- 
bership it  is  likely  that  the  meetings 
would  be  more  largely  attended.  At 
the  late  meeting  only  sixty  persons 
presented  railway  certificates,  and  the 
members  were  compelled  to  pay  full 
railway  fares  both  ways.  A large 
membership  would  likely  have  saved 
considerable  money  for  the  members 
at  this  one  meeting,  for  if  an  attend- 
ance of  100  persons  could  have  been 
secured  a rate  of  one  and  a third 
fare  for  the  round  trip  would  have 
been  made  by  the  railway  lines. 

Of  course,  if  the  society  is  to  be 
manipulated  by  a star  chamber  com- 
mittee, and  if  the  program  is  to  be 
made  up  of  the  same  persons  year 
after  year,  then  a large  membership 
is  not  needed.  But  if  a really  live 
horticultural  society  is  desired,  like 
that  of  Minnesota,  for  instance,  then 
the  membership  should  be  increased. 
And  the  more  persons  whose  support 
can  be  enlisted  the  better. 

The  attendance  at  the  meetings  is 
decreasing  year  by  year,  and  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  to  introduce  new 
blood,  to  take  the  places  of  those 
who  are  getting  old,  the  society  will 
soon  dwindle  down  to  a very  small 
and  select  crowd,  who  shall  meet 
and  praise  each  other  and  adjourn — 
but  which  shall  fail  to  accomplish 
the  greatest  good  for  the  horticulture 
of  the  state. 


Let  the  membership  be  incre 
and  see  if  an  improvement  is 
noted  in  the  affairs  of  the  societ 

W.  J.  Irwin,  Tecumseh,  ©kla., 
hat  by  careful  grading  and  pa> 
he  was  able  to  sell  950  bushels  o 
pies  last  fall  at  an  average  pri 
75  cents  per  bushel.  The  best  sc 
high  as  $1.25  per  bushel.  Mr. 
adds  that  he  would  not  be  wi 
The  Fruit-Grower,  even  if  it  cost 
year. 


^ ^ ^ 

. * aannot  think  of  doing  without  The 

Fruit-Grower.— W.  R.  Maize,  Beth- 
any, Mo. 


The  End  of  the  Year 


The  end  of  the  year  is  said  to  be 
the  time  for  a look  backward,  and 
as  one  sits  by  the  fire  tonight  and 
considers  the  strange  procession  of 
events  of  the  year  1906,  it  seems  that 
the  past  year  was  much  like  all  that 
have  preceded  it.  Of  course,  the  corn 
crop  may  have  been  somewhat  larger 
than  usual,  and  the  hay  crop  a 1 ittl  3 
smaller — but  the  fact  remains  that 
1906  was  much  like  the  others.  The 
crops  came  on  at  their  respective 
seasons,  and  the  program  of  one’s 
life  was  not  much  altered  from  the 
program  of  other  years. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  how, 
as  the  months  pass,  man  moves  along 
certain  well-defined  lines?  We  are 
told  that  the  earth  has  its  established 
orbit,  for  its  journey  around  the  sun. 
But  let  us  not  conclude  that  twe 
earth  is  the  only  thing  which  is  t,o 
limited  in  its  movements,  for  we  are 
all  following  along  the  same  line. 

A year  ago  tonight,  we  likely  looked 
back  over  the  preceding  year  just  as 
we  are  doing  tonight.  The  year  1906 
was  before  us,  and  perhaps  we  imag- 
ined it  would  be  different  from  the 
others.  But  was  it? 

Just  after  the  holidays  the  seed 
catalogues  and  the  nursery  catalogues 
began  to  arrive.  It  seemed  to  us  we 
had  never  seen  anything  so  enticing 
as  this  literature;  the  very  coins  in 
our  pockets  had  an  uneasy  feeling  as 
we  read  of  the  many  wonderful  things 
to  be  had  at  such  remarkably  low 
prices. 

But  the  period  of  planning  and  of 
purchase  passed,  and  the  time  of 
planting  came.  And  our  gardens 
were  planted  very  much  as' they  have 
always  been,  and  at  about  the  same 
time.  Nature  is  regular  in  her  hab- 
its, and  man  must  adjust  his  plans 
to  her  ways.  The  spring-time  was  not 
unlike  other  spring-times.  There  may 
have  been  a few  more  rainy  days — or 
a few  more  fair  days,  as  the  case  may 
be — but  the  general  program  was  the 
same.  Why,  even  the  boys  in  their 
play  followed  the  program  of  the  year 
before.  Can  you  not  remember  the 
order  in  which  the  different  games 
come,  as  the  season  progresses? 

As  soon  as  the  last  snow  has  gone, 
and  the  ground  has  dried  out  some- 
what, the  tops  and  marbles  are 
brought  out.  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  you  not  found  this  to 
be  true?  They  come  out  of  their  win- 
ter quarters  at  about  the  same  time, 
and  they  play  their  parts  as  regularly 
as  clockwork.  After  tops  and  marbles 
come  kites — and  one  can  predict  al- 
most to  a day  when  kite-flying  will 
become  general  among  the  boys. 

A little  later  the  water  will  be 
warm  enough  for  boys  to  "go  swim- 
ming,”  and  their  marbles,  tops  and 
kites  will  disappear  for  the  summer. 
Nor  will  they  appear  again  until  the 
following  spring.  A woman  wearing 
a cloak  ten  years  out  of  date  will  not 
attract  more  attention  from  those  of 
her  sex  than  will  a boy  spinning  a top 
during  the  month  of  July. 

Now,  while  the  boys  are  playing 
their  parts  with  strict  regularity,  we 
are  all  doing  the  same  thing.  Our 
gardens  will  come  on  at  about  the 
same  time — first  the  radishes  and  let- 
tuce, the  asparagus  and  rhubarb.  As 
each  of  the  vegetables  appear  for  the 
first  time  on  our  tables  we  imagine 
we  have  never  eaten  anything  which 
tasted  half  so  good,  and  it  will  seem 
that  we  should  never  tire  of  these 
fresh  vegetables. 

But  a little  later  the  peas  and  po- 
tatoes will  be  ready,  and  we  will  for- 
get those  things  which  pleased  our 
palates  only  a few  weeks  before.  Peas 
and  potatoes  will  come,  in  this  lati- 
tude, about  the  first  Sunday  in  June. 
Of  course,  we  will  have  shipped  stuff 
before  then,  but  not  out  of  our  own 
gardens.  Sometimes  we  will  be  a lit- 
tle ahead  of  this  time,  but  that  is 
about  the  standard  time  for  the  first 
appearance  of  new  potatoes  and  peas. 

Hasn’t  this  been  your  experience? 
Why,  it  sometimes  seems  we  can  al- 
most tell  the  day  of  the  year  by  the 
things  we  have  from  the  garden.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  we  can  at  least  fairly 
approximate  the  calendar’s  date  by 
our  bill  of  fare.  Later  in  the  summer 
will  come  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes. 
And  when  the  first  watermelons  come, 
then  we  remark  to  the  members  of 
our  family: 

"How  fast  the  time  flies.  Summer 
is  almost  gone.” 

And  it  is,  too.  Of  course,  the  Texas 
people  have  watermelons  earlier,  but 
up  our  way  we  know  that  when  water- 


melons are  ripe  the  days  are  getting 
much  shorter,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun 
do  not  strike  at  just  the  same  angle 
they  did  a few  weeks  before. 

When  watermelons  come  things  are 
rushed  to  a close;  everything  is  pushed 
now.  As  we  are  reminded  of  the  wan- 
ing of  summer  we  are  reminded  again 
of  our  enthusiasm  for  lettuce  and  rad- 
ishes at  the  opening  of  spring — and 
we  plant  a small  quantity  of  each  for 
our  "fall  garden,”  as  we  call  it,  and  a 
little  later  this  last  crop  is  ready  for 
the  harvest,  and  the  summer  is  ended. 
Pumpkins  are  ripe;  the  corn  has  been 
cut,  and  things  are  made  ready  lor 
the  winter. 

Then  conies  the  Thanksgiving  sea- 
son, the  Christmas  holidays,  and  here 
we  are  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  year  to- 
night it  seems  that  it  has  been  a won- 
derful year — and  so  it  has.  .But  every 
year  since  the  dawn  of  creation  has 
been  wonderful,  and  every  one  has 
been  very  much  like  the  one  just  clos- 
ing. We  know  that  the  coming  season 
will  be  very  similar.  Some  of  the  per- 
sons about  us  now  will  not  be  here  to 
help  in  the  planting  and  in  the  har- 
vesting; we  know  that  this  will  be  so. 
And  yet  we  know,  too,  that  the  general 
course  of  the  year  will  be  like  its  pre- 
decessors. We  shall  plant  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  season  we 
shall  reap.  Even  now,  the  seedmen’s 
catalogues,  with  their  pink  pages  and 
their  enticing  sentences,  are  here — 
and  we  begin  to  plan  for  the  garden 
that  is  to  be  better  than  any  we  have 
ever  had — and  which  we  know  will  be 
in  every  way  like  those  we  have  had 
before. 

We  do  not  change  much,  after  all. 
Nature  is  a pretty  steady  old  machine. 
In  all  our  experience  we  have  never 
found  a machine  just  like  it.  And  isn’t 
it  well  that  it  is  so?  That  we  may 
know  that  we  can  depend  upon  Na- 
ture’s program  just  as  we  can  de- 
pend upon — what  shall  we  say?  For 
what  is  more  reliable  in  its  ways  than 
Nature?  We  wonder  at  the  regulari- 
ty of  her  movements;  at  the  regularity 
of  the  ripening  of  many  crops.  And 
we  may  well  wonder  at  the  regu- 
larity of  our  own  movements  in  our 
dealings  with  Nature.  Men  come  and 
go  through  the  years;  one  generation 
gives  place  to  another  generation,  and 
in  a comparatively  short  time  all  the 
people  of  the  earth  are  changed.  But 
Nature  is  unchangeable.  Hler  ways  are 
fixed. 

Who  is  it  that  orders  these  things? 
Not  man.  He  could  not  change  the 
seasons  nor  even  influence  their 
changes.  It  is  beyond  man,  for  man 
is  amenable  to  the  same  laws. 

As  we  sit  by  the  fire  tonight,  and 
contemplate  the  experience  of  the  past 
year,  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  pro- 
cession of  the  coming  season,  as  Na- 
ture makes  her  many  transformations, 
let  us  read  what  a Nature-lover,  Rev. 
Patrick  Duffy,  says  of  these  things 
which  have  engrossed  the  minds  of 
the  wisest  men  in  all  the  ages: 

"I  want  to  know  who  is  the  time- 
keeper and  warden  and  nightwatch- 
man  of  my  flowers.  It  is  not  the  sun, 
because  they  are  awake  before  the  sun, 
and  after  his  rays  slant  high  above 
their  heads.  It  is  not  light,  because 
whilst  it  is  yet  light,  light  enough  to 
read  with  ease  and  pleasure,  behold, 
my  little  flowers  close  their  eyes  ever 
so  softly  and  silently,  as  if  they  feared 
to  disturb  the  harmonies  of  nature; 
and  as  if  they  would  say:  ‘We  are  such 
little  things,  never  mind  us.  We  are 
going  to  sleep,  for  we  are  so  tiny  and 
humble,  why  should  we  keep  watch 
and  ward  over  the  mighty  universe?’ 
And  again,  who  has  bidden  my  cro- 
cuses wake  up  from  their  wintry  sleep 
whilst  the  frost  is  on  the  grass,  and 
th&  snow  is  yet  hiding  in  the  corners 
of  the  garden  beds? 

“And  here,  my  little  snowdrop,  so 
pure  and  fragile,  braves  the  keen  ar- 
rows of  frost  and  sleet,  and  pushes  its 
pure  blossoms  out  of  the  iron  earth. 

"This  is  the  bulb  of  a hyacinth;  this 
is  the  bulb  of  a dahlia.  But  the  for- 
mer wakes  up  in  early  spring  and 
hangs  its  sweet  bells  on  the  pure,  vir- 
gin air;  while  the  latter  sleeps  on 
through  the  cold  of  spring  and  the 
blazing  heat  of  summer,  and  only 
wakes  up  when  all  nature  is  dying 
around  it,  and  seems  to  be  calling  for 
another  proof  of  its  immortality. 

"Who  is  the  watchman  of  the  flow- 
ers? Who  holds  his  timepiece  in  his 
hands,  and  says:  'Sleep  on,  O dahlia! 
Sleep,  though  spring  should  call  for 
universal  allegiance,  and  summer 
winds  challenge  thee  to  resurrection; 
but  wake,  narcissus,  and  tremble  at 
thine  own  beauty!’ 

"It  is  not  the  atmosphere.  The 
spring  might  be  warm  and  the  au- 


tumn chilly,  or  vice  versa.  It  Is  not 
the  temperature,  for  the  most  fragile 
things  flourish  in  the  cold.  What  is 
it?  Who  hath  marked  their  times  and 
seasons  and  warns  them  when  their 
hour  hath  struck?  Who  but  Thou, 
great  Warden  of  the  universe! 

"And  weep  not,  O thou  child  of 
genius,  if,  obeying  the  universal  law, 
and  driven  on,  not  by  ambition  or  oth- 
er unworthy  impulses,  thou  seekest  to 
cast  at  the  feet  of  men  the  vast  and 
beautifui(  efflorescence  of  thy  own 
mind,  shouldst  thou  find  all  things 
around  thee  conspiring  to  check  and 
destroy  thy  imperative  development. 
Thou  wilt  expand  and  grow  and  put 
forth  beauty  after  beauty;  and  lo, 
men  will  wonder  at  thee,  but  seek  to 
destroy  thee.  Harsh  winds  will  blow 
their  keen  arrows  across  thy  face;  the 
crystals  of  ice  will  nestle  in  thy  bos- 
om to  chill  thee  unto  death;  winged 
demons  will  probe  thee  with  their 
stings  and  steal  away  thy  perfections. 
Weep  not,  and  murmur  not.  It  is  the 
law- — the  law  of  the  star  and  the 
flower;  of  the  clod  and  the  nebula.  If 
thou  seekest  thy  own  peace  and  com- 
fort, hide  thyself  in  the  caves  of  the 
mountains,  or  the  caverns  of  the 
ocean;  repress  all  thy  longings,  check 
Nature  in  its  flight  after  the  ideal; 
be  content  to  live  and  not  to  grow; 
to  exist,  but  not  to  develop.  But 
canst  thou?  No,  alas!  Nature  is  not 
to  be  repressed.  Thou,  too,  must  go 
into  the  vortices;  and  in  pain  and  suf- 
fering, in  mortification  and  dissolu- 
tion, pass  out  to  the  unknown.” 

The  fire  is  very  low,  and  the  old 
year  is  almost  gone.  It’s  long  past 
ordinary  bed  time.  And  yet,  as  one 
sits  alone  in  the  quietness,  it  is  well 
to  contemplate  the  procession  of  the 
years  and  the  part  we  are  to  play  over 
and  over  again,  until  there  is  no  fur- 
ther need  of  our  part.  Let  us  learn 
faithfulness  from  Nature.  Let  us 
come  on  at  the  right  time,  and  live 
up  to  our  highest  possibilities,  as  does 
the  flower  and  the  bird — and  when 
the  time  comes  Nature  will  claim  us 
as  it  claims  them. 

But  tomorrow  we  shall  study  the 
catalogues,  pink  pages  and  all,  and 
the  real  work  of  the  new  year  will 
have  begun.  Truly,  it  is  a wonderful 
world — the  most  wonderful  we  have 
ever  known. 

There,  the  clock  strikes:  The  New 

Year  is  here.  The  fire  is  out.  We 
greet  the  year  1907,  and  with  our 
mind  divided  between  the  year  which 
is  dead  and  the  one  which  is  so  new, 
we  go  off  to  bed.  J.  M.  I. 
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about  two-thirds  grown.  These  in- 
sects are  known  as  Leaf-Crumplers. 
One  of  these  cases  is  shown  natural 
size  in  Fig.  5 a., , the  surrounding 
leaves  having  been  removed. 

They  remain  in  the  orchard  in  this 
hibernating  larval  condition  during 
the  winter,  and  the  next  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  expand  and 
open,  these  larvae  come  forth  from 
their  hibernating  quarters  and  feed 
upon  the  unfolding  leaves  and  buds.' 
This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
these  insects  do  their  damage  to  the 
young  orchard,  as  each  mouthful  they 
take  now  counts  for  many  more  than 
it  would  later  in  the  season  when  the 
leaves  are  full  grown.  Where  they 
occur  in  considerable  numbers,  they 


Fig.  1 — Eggs  of  Praying  Mantis. 


culture.  Clean  culture  is  really  one 
of  the  best  preventives  against  injuri- 
ous insect  attacks,  although  we  do 
have  many  injurious  insects  that 
are  not  affected  one  way  or  another 
by  any  amount  of  cultural  methods. 

In  passing  through  the  orchard 
trees  during  the  winter  while  the 
leaves  are  off,  one  frequently  finds 
attached  to  the  twigs  and  small 
branches  brown  colored  clusters  of 
eggs,  deposited  in  a mass  and  smeared 
over  with  a gummy  substance,  similar 
to  the  illustration  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
These  egg  masses  are  frequently  found 
by  people  who,  not  understanding 
them,  naturally  pick  them  off  and  de- 
stroy them.  On  an  average  a dozen 


Fig.  4 — Winter  Home  of  the  Leaf  Crumpler. 


trunk  and  main  limbs,  but  more  espe- 
cially about  the  base  of  the  trees  un- 
der matted  grass  and  rubbish  of  all 
kinds.  Occasionally  they  are  found  by 
hundreds  in  these  situations.  We  can- 
not have  too  many  of  these  insects  in 
our  orchard  since  they  are  beneficial, 
the  adult  as  well  as  the  larvae  feed- 
ing upon  various  scale  insects,  and  the 
larva  feeding  especially  upon  plant 
lice,  or  aphids,  of  various  kinds. 

The  above  two  insects,  viz.,  the 


There  are  many  insects  injurious  to 
orchard  trees  and  fruit  that  may  be 
successfully  fought  during  the  winter 
months,  while  the  fruit-growers’  work 
is  usually  slack.  A large  per  cent  of 
this  work  would  naturally  fall  under 
the  head  of  what  is  known  as  clean 


Winter  Work  Fighting  Insects 

J.  M,  Stedman,  University  of  Missouri 




Praying  Mantis  and  the 
/ Lady-Bug  Beetle,  the  two 
/ principal  beneficial  insects 
that  one  is  almost  certain 
I to  find  in  the  orchard 
during  the  winter,  and 
that  by  most  people  are 
regarded  as  injurious  in- 
sects instead  of  the  bene- 
ficial creatures  they  are. 

In  the  young  orchard 
one  is  almost  sure  to  find 
a great  many  crumpled 
and  dried  leaves,  fastened 
to  the  twigs  here  and 
■ there  over  the  trees,  simi- 

lar to  the  mass  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Some- 
times the  trees  are  literally  filled  with 
these  crumpled  leaves.  In  most  in- 


Fig.  2 — Praying  Mantis  (life 

different  people  send  to  me  during 
each  winter  these  egg  masses,  stating 
that  they  have  destroyed  many  of 
them,  and  wishing  to  know  what  they 
are.  It  would  be  well  for  each  fruit- 
grower to  become  familiar  with  the 
appearance  of  these  egg  masses,  as 
they  are  the  eggs  of  the  common 
Praying  Mantis,  or  Devil’s  Rear-Horse, 
a natural  size  picture  of  the  adult  of 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  These  in- 
sects hatch  in  the  spring,  and  feed 
throughout  their  lives  upon  other  in- 
sects that  they  can  capture;  and  when 
found  in  our  orchard  trees,  they  usu- 
ally feed  upon  insects  that  are  causing 
us  injury;  hence  they  do  a great  deal 
of  good  by  devouring  various  larvae, 
as  well  as  adult  insects  that  prey  upon 
the  trees,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
deposit  their  eggs  and  perish.  Natural- 
ly, one  cannot  have  too  many  of  these 
insects  in  the  orchard.  Protect  them 
and  their  egg  masses. 

Another  insect  that  one  is  tolerably 
certain  to  run  across  in  cleaning  up 
the  orchard  during  the  winter  is  the 
common  Lady-bug  Beetle,  shown  en- 
larged in  Fig.  3,  which  figure  also 
shows  a larva,  pupa  and  adult,  nat- 


Fig.  5 — Leaf  Crumpler  in  Various  Stages 


Fig.  3 — Lady-Bug  Beetle.  Enlarged;  also  Larvae 
Pupa  (b),  and  Adult,  Natural  Size  (c). 

ural  size,  at  a,  b and  c.  These  adult  to  the 
Lady-bug  Beetles  will  be  found  hiber-  shaped 
Dating  under  the  loose  bark  about  the  there  i 


stances,  especially  with 
the  apple,  they  can  be 
found  on  nearly  every 
young  tree  in  our  or- 
chards in  abundance.  If 
one  picks  these  crum- 
pled leaves  apart  there 
will  be  found  inside 
and  securely  fastened 
twig  a little  cornucopia- 
case,  inside  of  which 
i a hibernating  larva 


check  the  growth  of  the  tree  at  just 
the  season  of  the  year  when  it  should 
make  its  most  thrifty  growth. 

In  about  three  weeks  these  larvae 
become  full  grown  and  then  fasten 
this  case  securely  to  the  twig,  retreat 
within,  and  transform  to  the  pupa 
stage,  emerging  as  adult  moths  along 
in  the  middle  of  the  summer.  The 
moth  is  represented  in  figure  5-d. 
They  soon  lay  their  eggs  on  the  leaves 
at  the  tips  of  the  twigs,  and  the  eggs 
hatch  in  a few  days  into  little  larvae, 
which  begin  to  feed  upon  the  younger 
leaves  and  construct  at  once  a case 
about  their  bodies,  carrying  this  about 
with  them  wherever  they  g , and  feed- 
ing in  this  way  until  the  approach  of 
cold  weather,  when  they  draw  some 
of  the  leaves  about  their  cases,  fasten 
them  by  means  of  silken  threads  to 
the  twig  and  to  one  another,  an' 
side  of  this  cluster  feed  until  forced 
to  fasten  their  case  to  the  twig  and 
hibernate.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer,  these  insects  do  no  spe- 
cial damage  whatever.  Hence,  if  in 
passing  through  the  orchard  during 
the  months  when  the  leaves  are  off 
the  trees,  oae  will  pick  these  crumpled 
leaves  off,  being  sure  to  remove  the 
cornucopia-shaped  cases  which  are  se- 
curely fastened  to  the  twigs,  and  de- 
stroy these  by  burning,  he  will  thus 
prevent  the'  attack  of  the  trees  the 
following  spring.  If  the  trees  are 
small  enough  so  that  one  can  stand 
on  the  ground  and  reach  all  parts, 
these  crumpled  leaves  and  the  hiber- 
nating larvae  can  be  gathered  by  hand 
very  readily  and  economically,  and 
this  is  really  the  best  method  we  have 
for  fighting  these  insects  in  the  young 
orchard;  but  if  the  trees  are  so  large 
as  to  make  this  method  unhandy,  then 
one  will  have  to  resort  to  spraying  the 
trees  with  some  of  the  arsenical  pois- 
ons early  in  the  spring  before  the 
trees  blossom,  or,  if  neglected,  im- 
mediately after  the  blossoms  fall.  As 
it  is  usually  the  young  orchard  that 
suffers  from  these  insects,  the  hand- 
picking method  should  be  resorted  to 
almost  invariably.  These  insects  are 
found  in  all  nurseries,  and  are  usu- 
ally carried  into  the  orchard  on  nurs- 
ery stock.  By  the  time  the  tree  be- 
comes six  or  eight  years  old,  these 
insects  rarely  do  any  serious  damage. 
They  attack  the  plum  and  the  cherry 
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Country 


“Hello,  Jim.  when  did 
^ you  put  in  a water-works 
system?” 

“About  a month  ago, 


, enjoyment  1 

■missing  all  this  time.” 

"I  sent  for  a free  book  I 
saw  advertised,  called 
‘How  I Solved  the  Water 
"j  Supply  Problem,’  and  it 
opened  my  eyes,  I tell  you.” 

, It  convinced  me  that  I could 
) have  running  water  on  my  place 
as  easily  as  town  people,  so  I 
ordered  an  outfit,  set  it  up  my- 
self, and  it  works  to  perfection. 
It  is  called  the 

Leader 

Water  Supply 
System 

“I  put  in  a bathroom,  have  hot 
and  cold  water  in  the  kitchen  and 
laundry  and  you  see  what  a strong 
pressure  I have  in  this  hose.” 
“How  do  you  get  that  pressure, 
Jim  ?” 

"It’s  very  simple,  Charley— com- 
pressed air.  You  see,  my  windmill 
pumps  water  into  a steel  tank  in  my 
basement  jnot  the  old-fashioned 
clumsy,  outdoor  gravity  tank).  The 
a.r  in  this  tank,  being  elastic,  is  com- 
pressed into  the  upper  half  as  the 
water  enters.  This  compressed  air 
then  gives  a pressure  which  forces 
the  water  through  the  pipes  all  over 
the  house,  the  garden  and  the  bam.” 
“I  can  wash  my  buggies,  clean  out 
the  stables,  water  the  gardens,  and 
pipe  water  to  the  stock  so  easily,  it 
seems  almost  like  a dream.” 

“Then  I have  absolute  fire  protec- 
tion, and  that’s  worth  a great  deal  on 
the  farm  you  know.” 

Do  you  want  a copy  of  this 
book,  Mr.  Reader? 

It  will  show  you  how  easily  this 
system  can  be  applied  to  your 
own  farm,  and  what  a time 
and  labor  saver  it  will  prove, 
1-  j.  4 at  moderate  cost. 

\w  'i  I"*16  tide  °f  the  book  is  * * H o w 

iw  if  j Solved  the  Water 
Supply  Problem,”  and 
we  send  it  FREE  to  any  one 
interested.  Better  write  now, 
while  the  subject  is  fresh  in  yo»i» 
mind.  You’ll  surely  enjoy  read* 
ing  it.  Address 

LEADER  IRON  WORKS  ^ 

2135  Jasper  Street  v 
DECATUR,  ILLINOIS 


CARFFS 

.Small  Fruits! 


FREE 


Splendid  Blackberry  Plants  FREE 

I havefaithinmyplants.  Hence  this  offer  to 
introduce  into  your  community  absolutely 
free,  post-paid,  3 fine  blackberry  plants. 
Get  a good  place  ready  and  send  your  name. 
I want  to  prove  that  f excel  in  ‘fine  black- 
berries—the  money-making  kind.  Many  of 
my  customers  are  actually  realizing  $'300 
per  acre  profit  from  my  blackberries,  new 
raspberries,  strawberries  and  currants.  I 
offer  a full  line  of  nursery  stock,  farm  and 
garden  seed,  poultry,  etc.  SOO  acres  in  farm 
and  nursery— the  actualfruit  of  good  plants. 
Free  catalog.  W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle.  0. 


BERRIES 

big,  red  and  luscious  F 
are  grown  from  L 
ALLEN'S  choice  / 
vigorous  strawberry  U 
plants.  None  better.*^. 
Good  Luck,  Chesa*  ^ 
peake,  Virginia  and 
Cardinal,  now  Glen  i 
Mary,  Haverland,  . 
Dunlap,  Marshall,  \ 
Klondvke.  Gandv, 

Buba.  k.  Climax,  and  all 
standard  sorts,  90  varieties, 
right.  DEWBERRIES,  T 
and  Premo.  I have  big 
Also  Raspberry,  Cur- 
plants,  and  Grape 
1 have  the  leading  vario-  f 
rarden.  My  1907  supply  of  f 
Peas.  Beaus,  Watermelon, Cantaloupe,  and 
Cucumber  seeds  Is  very  choice.  Millions 
of  vegetable  plants  in  season.  My  60  page 
Catalogue  for  1907  tells  about  lots  of  good 
things  lor  the  farm  and  garden  and  whei*  to 
them.  IT'S  FREE.  Send  name  and  ad- 
on  postal  to-day  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN, 


HamelessHorseCollarsSaveSS 

Don't  wear  out . do  away  with  sweat  pads-  v ▼ 
adjustable  in  size;  will  care  sore  *honl* 
ders,  most  practical  and  humane  horse 
collar  ever  made  for  heavy  work.  Lighter, 
better  and  cheaper  than  leather  collars; 
aluminum  finish.  Write  today  forcatalogue 
ry  and  price.  Agents  wanted— free  territory-^ 
Howell  A.  Spaulding  C©.,l>ept.  8,  Caro,  luea. 
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tree  in  preference  to  any  other,  al- 
though we  find  practically  every 
young  apple  orchard  infested  with 
them. 

The  Apple-Tree  Tent-Caterpillar  is 
found  during  the  winter  in  our  or- 
chards in  the  egg  condition.  These 


Fig.  6 — Apple-Tree  Tent  Caterpillar. 
Full-Grown  Larvae  (a  and  b),  Egg- 
Masses  (c),  Cocoon,  Natural  Size  (d). 


eggs  are  deposited  in  the  early  sum- 
mer, the  moth  laying  them  in  a ring 
about  the  twig,  each  ring  consisting 
of  from  two  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred eggs.  One  of  these  egg  rings  is 
shown  in  Fig.  6-c.  After  having  de- 
posited the  entire  mass  of  eggs,  the 
adult  moth  smears  over  the  cluster 
with  a gelatinous  substance,  which 
gives  it  a dark  brown,  glossy  appear- 
ance, not  shown  in  the  figure.  These 
eggs  remain  upon  the  twigs  during  the 
rest  of  the  summer  and  during  the 
winter,  and  while  the  leaves  are  off 
the  trees  and  one  is  inspecting  them, 
these  clusters  of  eggs  are  quite  easily 
found.  They  should  be  gathered  and 
destroyed  at  this  time,  since  each 
cluster,  if  left,  will  hatch  in  the  sfiring 
of  the  year  into  from  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  larvae,  that  will  at  once 
spin  a little  web  between  the  fork  of 
a limb  and  during  the  daytime  will 
scatter  over  the  tree,  feeding  raven- 
ously upon  the  leaves  at  about  the 
time  they  are  nicely  expanding.  As 
these  larvae  develop  they  feed  more 
ravenously,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a 
week  they  are  very  apt  to  strip  the 
leaves  from  several  large  branches  on 
the  tree. 

During  the  night  and  on  stormy 
days  these  larvae  seek  shelter  in  the 
little  web  which  they  constructed  in 
the  beginning  and  which  they  increase 
in  size  as  they  develop,  so  that  one 
can  pass  through  the  orchard  in  the 
spring  and  finding  these  webs,  can 
run  a forked  stick  into  them  and  twist 
the  web,  larvae  and  all,  onto  the 
stick,  and  destroy  them.  This,  of 
course,  has  to  be  done  early  in  the 
morning  or  late  in  the  evening,  while 
the  larvae  are  found  inside  the  web. 
But  to  neglect  the  work  until  spring 
means,  of  course,  that  the  fruit-grower 


is  busy  with  other  work  and  the  larvae 
have  already  done  some  damage  by 
eating  the  young  leaves  before  dis- 
covered. Therefore,  it  is  much  better 
to  seek  these  egg  masses  during  the 
winter  while  the  leaves  are  off  the 
trees,  and  the  eggs  can  be  easily 
found.  When  the  larvae  become  full 
grown,  they  leave  the  tree  and  seek 
sheltered  places  under  rubbish,  or 
about  stone  piles,  etc.,  and  there  spin 
a cocoon,  transforming  to  the  adult 
along  in  July,  which  adult  lays  eggs, 
which  remain  on  the  trees  over  win- 
ter. Two  larvae,  full  grown,  and  a 
part  of  a web,  are  shown  in  figure  6, 


a and  b,  and  a cocoon,  natural  size,  at 

d. 

Another  insect  more  successfully, 
perhaps,  fought  during  the  winter  is 
the  Bag-worm,  illustrated  in  its  vari- 
ous stages  in  Fig.  7.  These  insects 
will  be  readily  found  while  the  leaves 
are  off  the  trees,  since  their  bags  or 
cases  remain  securely  fastened  to  the 
twigs  during  the  winter,  and  as  they 
are  composed  of  silk  in  which  is 
woven  a portion  of  the  leaves  upon 
which  they  have  been  feeding,  and  as 
they  hang  down  from  the  twig,  they 
become  quite  conspicuous,  as  much 
so  or  even  more  so  than  the  crumpled 
leaves  of  the  Leaf-crumpler  above  de- 
scribed. One  of  these  bags  is  shown, 
natural  size,  at  e,  F'ig.  7.  It  is  here, 
however,  cut  open,  in  order  to  show 
the  female  and  her  eggs.  A full 
grown  larva  and  its  bag  is  shown  nat- 
ural size  at  f.  These  bags  that  we  find 
hanging  to  the  twigs  during  the  winter 
contain  both  male  and  female  pupae. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  males, 
which  have  well  developed  wings  and 
can  fly,  leave  the  bags,  which  answer 
the  purpose  of  cocoons.  One  of  these 
males  is  shown  at  d,  natural  size.  The 
females,  however,  never  develop  wings 
and  do  not  leave  the  bags,  but  deposit 
their  eggs  inside,  as  shown  at  e. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year*  these 
eggs  hatch  and  the  larvae  crawl  about 
the  tree,  feeding  on  the  leaves.  They 
soon  constructs  a little  case  about  their 
bodies  and  carry  this  with  them 


Fig.  8 — Branch  Infested  with  Fruit- 
Tree  Bark  Beetle. 

wherever  they  go.  As  they  increase 
in  size,  they  enlarge  this  case,  and  at 
the  approach  of  cold  weather,  fasten 
it  securely  to  the  twig  by  means  of 
silken  threads,  retreat  within,  and 
transform  into  pupae.  A larva  is 
shown,  natural  size,  at  a,  and  a pupa 
at  b and  c.  The  best  method  of  fight- 
ing these  insects  is  to  pick  off  the 
bags  during  the  winter,  when  they 
can  be  easily  found,  while  the  tree  is 
free  from  leaves;  and 
provided  the  tree  is  not 
too  large,  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent method.  If, 
however,  the  tree  be  a 
large  one,  it  is  best  to 
spray  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  with  arsenate 
of  lead,  making  mix- 
ture double  strength, 
as  these  insects  are 
rather  hard  to  kill  with 
arsenical  poisons.  For- 
tunately, these  insects 
attack  the  shade  trees 
and  ornamental  trees 
perhaps  more  than  or- 
chard trees,  but  it  is 
well  to  pick  off  all  the 
bugs  that  one  finds  in 
the  orchard  and  also  to 
attempt  to  gather 
those  from  the  neigh- 
boring ornamental  and  shade  trees, 
as  the  insects  will  spread  from  these 
to  the  orchard. 

Every  orchardist  should  pass 
through  the  orchard  carefully  during 
the  winter  and  cut  out  and  burn  at 
once  all  limbs  or  parts  of  trees  or  en- 
tire trees,  as  the  case  may  be,  wherev- 
er serious  damage  has  been  caused 
by  the  Fruit-tree  Bark-beetle,  some- 
times known  as  the  Shot-hole  or  Pin- 
head Beetle.  At  this  time  the  insects 
are  within  the  limbs,  and  by  cutting 
them  off  and  burning  them  before 
spring,  one  can  very  readily  extermi- 
nate these  insects  in  the  orchard. 


ill. 

Yf ! 

I 

7 — Bag-Worm.  Larva,  Natural  Size  (a),  Pup; 
CL  Male,  Natural  Size  (d),  Egg-  Masses  (« 
Full-Grown  Larvae  and  Bag  (f). 


An  Abundance  of  Fruit 


of  highest  quality,  finely  colored  and  flavored,  is  the  direct  result  of  supplying 
a complete  fertilizer  containing  from  7 to  12  per  cent,  of 


POTASH 


to  the  tree,  vine  or  bush. 

“Plant  Food”  is  a book  well  worth  a place  in  the 


library  of  any  fruit 
grower.  We  will 
gladly  mail  it  to  all 
applicants. 

German  Kali  Works 

New  York, 

93  Nassau  Street. 


Chicago, 

Mon  ad  nock  Building 


Mv  2-in-l  Harrow  Makes  a Perfect 

Seed  Bed  in  HALF  THE  TIME 


J.  R.  ISaylor,  a 
practical  farmer 
who  invented  this 
great  time>saving 
2-In-l  Harrow. 


BECAUSE  it  does  the  work  of 
both  a Spring  Tooth  and 
a Spike  Tooth  Harrow  at 
one  time  and  at  one  operation . 

Because,  you  see,  mv  harrow 
is  BOTH  HARROWS  IN  ONE. 

If  you  have  to  go  over  your  field 
four  times  now— you’  11  only  have 
to  go  over  it  twice  with  my 
harrow. 

If  your  ground  is  in  such  shape 
that  you  now  go  over  it  twice.then 
only  once  over  will  give  you  an 
even  better  seed  bed  when  you  use  my  harrow, 
and  you  can  follow  right  along  with  a planter. 

That  means  if  it  rains  overnight  you  haven't 
got  your  work  to  do  over  again. 

On  newly  broken  sod  you  can  work  across 
the  furrows  (instead  of  with  them)  and  not  pull 
up  a single  sod  or  choke  the  teeth.  You  can  pre- 
pare new  ground  with  my  harrow  in  a THIRD 
the  time  you  can  working  the  old  way— using  two 
harrows  separately. 

One  lever  instantly  adjusts  my  harrow  so  you 
can  use  the  spring  teeth  alone — or  the  spike 
teeth  alone— or  both  together— or  you  can  throw 
all  the  teeth  up  out  of  the  way  so  that  the  frame 
will  slide  along  the  ground  like  a stone-boat. 

When  a live  farmer  knows  about  my  harrow  he 
wants  it.  I can  name,  off-hand,  twenty  places  near 
my  farm  in  Cass  Co.,  Mich.,  where  you’ll  find  good 
spring  tooth  and  spike  tooth  harrows  out  in  the 
barnyard  with  grass  growing  up  around  them. 

The  farmers  have  thrown  them  away  and  are 
using  my  harrow  alone— and  they’re  MAKING 
MONEY  by  doing  it. 

HOW  I CAME  TO  INVENT  THE 
2-IN-S  HARROW. 

I always  had  the  same  trouble  you’ve  had  in 
getting  my  ground  ready.  ,j 
It  seemed  like  there  ought  to  be  some  way 
around  it.  So  my  brother  and  I got  busy  one 
winter  AND  SOLVED  THE  PROBLEM. 

This  is  the  way  we  figured: 


A spring  tooth  harrow  wants  to  keep  digging  in 
all  the  time.  That  keeps  the  frame  pressed  hard 
on  the  ground  and  it’s  a tough  pull  on  the  horses. 

A spike  tooth  wants  to  keep  jumping  up  all  the 
time,  you  have  to  put  some  heft  on  the  top  to 
keep  it  down.  The  horses  have  to  drag  the  heft 
as  well  as  the  harrow. 

So  we  made  a 2-in-l  harrow — spring  and  spike 
teeth  together.  That  season  we  used  it  on  our 
farm  and  it  worked  just  as  we  figured  it  would. 

The  spikes  kept  the  springs  from  digging  in  too 
far,  and  the  dig  of  the  springs  kept  the  spikes 
down  to  their  work— and  once  over  (except  on 
extra  bad  ground)  left  a smooth,  even,  perfect 
seed  bed. 

That’s  why  my  2-in-l  Harrow  was  easier  on  the 
horses  than  either  a spring  tooth  or  spike  tooth 
alone  and  SAVED  OVER  HALF  OUR  TIME 
getting  ready  for  planting. 

The  best  proof  of  how  really  good  my  harrow  is 
lies  in  the  actual  fact  that  every  harrow  I have 
sold  has  since  sold  from  two  to  five  more. 

My  Harrow  is  such  a really  wonderful  thing 
and  such  a TIME  and  MONEY  saver  for  the 
farmer  that  I expect  each  harrow  I place  will  keep 
on  selling  others  in  the  neighborhood.  So  I 
have  decided  to  make  a 

SPECIAL  CONFIDENTIAL  PRICE 

to  the  first  man  in  n locality  who  writes  me — the 
confidential  price  will  be  AWAY  DOWN.  fx>. 

Don't  even  consider  buying  a Harrow  till  you  get 
my  confidential  Introduction  Price. 

Write  quick  to 

J.  R.  NAYLOR, 

Naylor  Mfgr.  Co.,  2 Spring  Av.,  LaGrange,  111. 

(ftot  Incorporated.) 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

75  Cents  per  Hundred.  $5.00  per  Thousand. 

AS  valuable  in  summer  against  sun-scald, 
hot  winds,  etc.,  as  they  are  in  winter 
against  cold  and  rabbits.  Recommend- 
ed by  leading  orchardists  and  horticultural 
societies.  Can  be  left  on  throughout  the  year. 

A cheap,  effective  protection. 

Do  not  wait  until  the  rabbits 
and  mice  RUIN  your  trees 

St.  Louis  Basket  and  Box  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

WRITE  US  TODAY 


Can  you  estimate  how  much  your  wagon — and  loads  of  stock,  fruit  and 
produce — are  Injured  by  lack  of  springs? 

It  may  not  seem  much  when  only  given  a passing  thought — but  those  who 
have  tried  bolster  springs  know  that  It  Is  considerable. 

Harvey  Bolster  Springs  are  made  of  the  finest  spring  steel,  tempered  to  the 
point  of  perfection,  rigidly  tested  and  tried.  They  fit  any  farm  wagon. 

We  unreservedly  guarantee  these  springs  for  all  time.  If,  from  any  defect 
of  material  pr  workmanship,  a Harvey  Spring  does  not  give  satisfaction,  at 
any  time— one  year  or  ten  years — we  will  make  it  good  without  a word  of 
argument. 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 

Every  dealer  Is  authorized  to  let  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  out  on  30  DAYS’ 
FREE  TRIAL.  If  they  fall  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  return  them  and  the 
trial  will  not  cost  one  cent. 

We  sell  only  through  dealers — It’s  more  economical  and  you  see  what  you're 
getting  before  buying. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  ask  him  to  write  us 
mentioning  your  name.  We’ll  send  him  prices  and  YOU  WILL  GET  A USE- 
FUL SOUVENIR  with  full  particulars  about  Harvey  Bolster  Springs.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  ride  In  a farm  wagon  fitted  with  Harvey  Bolster  Springs. 


HARVEY  SPRING  COMPANY,  142  Carver  Ave.,  RACINE,  WISCONSIN. 


{J  T £1  -g  KILL  IT  with  the  Original  and  Only 

JOS6  oC3,10’Tion  Brand”  Lime,  Sulphur  and  Salt 


Concentrated  and  Scientifically  Prepared.**  Ready  for  Immediate  Use  by  Simply  Adding  Water.  ^ 

LOW  Cost!  Effective!!  Put  up  in  quarts,  Gallons,  Five  Gallons,  One-half 
Barrels  and  Barrels.  Our  business  is  to  manufac- 
ture Agricultural  Sprays  and  Fungicides,  Paris  Green,  Kerosene  Emulsion  and  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  In  ordering  specify  ‘‘LION  BRAND”— Manufactured  by 
THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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Limbs  that  are  badly  infested  with  this 
Fruit-tree  Bark-beetle  will  have  a 
shriveled  appearace  and  the  bark  will 
be  perforated  more  or  less  with  little 
holes,  showing  the  places  out  of  which 
the  adult  beetles  have  emerged  from 
previous  broods.  Figure  8 shows  a 
branch,  natural  size,  infested  with 
these  insects. 

If  these  limbs  are  not  cut  out  and 
burned,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  hun- 
dreds of  small  Bark-beetles  (repre- 
sented greatly  enlarged,  in  various 
stages,  in  figure  9)  will  emerge  and 
at  once  re-enter  the  twig  and  deposit 
eggs  for  a greatly  increased  brood,  as 
they  mine  through  the  cambium  layer. 
Where  these  insects  are  numerous, 
they  do  a great  deal  of  damage,  but  by 
watching  the  trees  each  winter  and 
cutting  out  and  burning  the  infested 
limbs,  and  also  all  sickly,  dying  and 
dead  limbs  or  trees,  one  can  keep 
these  insects  within  reasonable  num- 
bers, so  as  not  to  suffer  seriously  from 
them.  Naturally,  these  insects  attack 
the  sickly,  unhealthy,  or  dying  por- 
tions of  trees  in  preference  to  healthy 


tion  of  the  same  twig,  greatly  enlarged 
showing  the  adult  and  young  scales, 
as  seen  under  a magnifying  glass. 
There  are  a great  many  scale  insects, 
however,  that  one  is  apt  to  take  for 
San  Jose  Scale.  The  Oyster-shell 
Bark-louse  is  one,  but  by  looking  care- 
fully you  will  observe  that  the  San 
Jose  Scale  is  practically  circular,  while 
the  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse  is  oblong. 
Both  of  them,  however,  have  a color 
very  similar  to  the  bark  of  the  tree. 
One  need  not  fear  mistaking  for  San 
Jose  scale  katydid  eggs  and  other  in- 
sect eggs  that  are  frequently  seen,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  if  you  will  notice 
carefully  those  various  eggs  are  very 
much  larger  than  the  San  Jose  Scale, 
as  shown  at  a.  Wherever  the  trees  are 
badly  infested  with  San  Jose  Scale, 
they  should  be  severely  pruned  during 
the  winter  and  then  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  before  the  buds  swell,  the 
trees  should  be  sprayed  with  the  lime- 
sulphur  mixture.  It  is  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  an  insect  that  can 
be  fought  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter,  and  I mention  it  here  in  con- 


ones,  but  where  they  become  very 
numerous,  they  will  attack  the  healt'ny 
portions  of  trees  as  well.  They  work 
only  in  the  cambium  layer,  but  there 
are  so  many  working  in  a twig  that 
their  united  efforts  means  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  cambium  and  hence 
the  limb.  In  this  instance  there  is  no 
other  good  method  of  fighting  these 
insects.  We  cannot  successfully  spray 
for  them,  and  it  is  much  better  for  the 
fruit-grower  to  cut  out  and  burn  these 
infested  twigs  during  the  winter  than 
it  is  to  do  the  same  work  during  the 
summer. 

Of  course  you  will  understand  that 
in  passing,  during  the  winter,  care- 
fully through  the  orchard,  you  will 
detect  the  eggs  and  other  stages  of 
the  various  insects  that  I have  above 
mentioned  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
so  that  it  does  not  mean  anything  like 
the  work  that  one  would  at  first  sight 
suppose  in  reading  this  article.  The 
various  eggs,  and  the  hibernating  in- 
sects, as  well  as  those  insects  infest- 
ing twigs,  are  all  discovered  at  the 
same  time  while  inspecting  the  tree, 
and  can  all  be  attended  to  at  once. 

In  many  parts  of  Missouri  we  now 
have  the  San  Jose  Scale  well  estab- 
lished, and  it  therefore  becomes  im- 


portant that  one  pay  some  attention 
to  the  trees  as  regards  this  insect, 
and  this  work  can  also  be  done  at  the 
same  time  we  are  looking  for  the  in- 
sects above  described.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary for  me  to  give  here  a list  of 
the  places  where  the  San  Jose  Scale  is 
found  in  this  state,  as  most  people  in 
the  infested  regions  know  of  the  pres- 
ence of  these  insects  and  can  take  the 
necessary  precautions. 

By  referring  to  Fig.  10,  you  will 
notice  a,  a twig,  natural  size,  infested 
with  the  San  Jose  Scale,  and  b,  a por- 


nection  with  the  proper  winter  insects 
in  order  that  the  orchardist  may  be  on 
the  lookout  for  this  insect  and  detect 
it  in  the  orchard,  if  possible,  in  time 
to  spray  it  before  the  buds  swell  and 
before  it  has  become  too  generally  dis- 
tributed. 

It  is  a good  plan  to  scrape  the  loose 
bark  off  of  the  main  limbs  and  the 


Fig.  11 — Tarnished  Plant  Bug,  Great- 
ly Enlarged. 

trunks  of  the  trees,  thereby  destroying 
the  hibernating  quarters  for  a great 
many  insects;  and  it  is  also  a good 
plan  to  clean  up  the  ground  about  the 
orchard,  raking  the  grass  and  weeds 
up  in  windrows  and  burning  them,  and 
early  in  the  spring  turn 
chickens  into  the  orchard 
and  allow  them  to  scratch 
and  pick  up  various  in- 
sects that  are  found  in 
these  situations. 

Many  Tarnished  Plant- 
bugs  (shown  in  Fig.  11) 
can  thus  be  destroyed  and 
the  injury  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  prevented. 
These  insects,  as  you  will 
know,  suck  the  sap  from 
the  leaf  and  flower  buds, 
causing  them  to  turn  dark 
and  die. 

The  winter  is  a good 
time  to  take  precautions 
against  the  Canker-worm. 
To  this  end,  the  loose 
bark  should  be  scraped 
off  the  trunk  and  bands 
of  cotton  wool,  or  prefer- 
ably, bands  of  wire  mo- 
squito netting  should  be 
tacked  around  the  trunk 
in  such  a manner  as  to 
cause  the  band  to  flare 
out  at  the  bottom,  with 
no  space  left  between  the 
band  and  the  trunk 
through  which  the  fe- 

males may  crawl. 

An  excellent  plan  is  to 
cut  the  wire  mosquito 

netting  into  strips  four  inches 

wide  and  long  enough  to  go 

around  the  tree  and  overlap  about  six 

inches;  then  to  cut  down  an  inch 
along  one  side  at  intervals  of  every 
two  inches,  so  that  these  cut  places 
may  be  overlapped  about  a fourth  or 
an  inch  or  so,  and  a tack  driven 

through  and  into  the  tree.  This  causes 
the  band  to  flare  out  in  the  proper 
manner.  These  bands  should  be  placed 
about  the  trees  by  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, or.  if  then  neglected,  should  at 


DUST  SPRAYER  MFG.CO. 

KANSAS  CITY, MO. 


Dust  Spray 

The  practical  growers,  who 
developed  Dust  Spray,  chal- 
lenge a comparison  of  re- 
sults on  Codling  Moth  and 
Scab  Fungus. 

75  per  cent  cheaper 
than  liquid  spray. 


The  King  Grape 

is  as  hardy  and  strong  a grower  as  the  Concord,  and  more  prolific.  The 
color  is  the  same  grape  much  larger  and  cluster  larger  and  more  compact. 
The  pulp  is  more  tender,  flavor  nearly  the  same,  but  more  sprightly,  seeds 
fewer  in  number,  ripening  between  Worden  and  Concord.  The  leaves  are 
large,  thick  and  tough  and  wood  very  hard  and  short-jointed.  “A  valuable 
acquisition,  a worthy  offspring  of  its  parent,  the  Concord”  (from  report  to 
Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society,  of  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
and  name  the  grape).  It  was  awarded  a silver  medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position, also  a medal  at  the  Pan-American;  also  drew  highest  awards  and 
favorable  comment  at  state  and  district  fairs  wherever  shown. 

The  variety  has  been  fruited  successfully  in  the  vineyards  of  the  orig- 
inator for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  vines  are  now  placed  on  the  market 
for  the  first  time. 

A limited  number  of  strong  two-year  plants  for  sale  by  the  originator. 
King  Vines  shipped  with  seal  attached. 


WM.  K.  MUNSON,  FRUIT  GROWER,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


WE  GROW  AND 
GUARANTEE  THEM 


All  the  varieties  known 
as  ''best’’  are  from  our  nurseries 
FIS.I,  LINE  OK 


SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES,  BULBS,  ETC. 

EVERGREENS,  2 and  3 year  Transplanted,  A SPECIALTY 

Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper 

J.  WRAGG  & SONS’  CO.,  WAUKEE.  IOWA 


Handsomely 

i Old  Reliable 
CENTRAL  NURSERIES 


MOW 


ROADS  MAKE 


those  mud  heaps, 
raise  up  the  center,  make  the  rain 
drain  off  to  the  sides  instead  of  soaking  in.  Then 
your  clayey,  nasty  roads  will  be  smooth  and  pleasant  to  haul 
Grades  them  quickly,  easily,  with  a 

20th  CENTURY  GRADER 


It  puts  dirt  just  where  needed.  Easily  guided  and  handled 
by  one  man,  simple  to  understand.  Re- 
versible either  way  to  50  degrees.  Made 
of  steel;  strong,  rigid.  Very  popular 
with  cities  and  townships.  Our  free  new 
illustrated  book  "Delightful  Roads”  tells 
how  to  make  them.  Send  for  it  now. 

WHITE  CITY  GRADER  CO.,  BOX  E , WHITE  CITY,  KAN.  m 


Good  assortment  of  varieties;  Stayman,  Wlnesap. 
Ingram.  Kinnard's  Choice.  M.  B.  Twig.  Red  June. 
Yellow  Transparent,  Early  Harvest,  Reagan  Red, 
Pennsylvania  Redstreak,  Sops  of  Wine,  Rome 
Beauty.  Jonathan,  Grimes  Golden  and  twenty  ad- 
ditional sorts.  Also  Plum.  Pear,  Peach  and 
Cherry;  1,500  Peonies,  20,000  Gladioli  Bulbs,  5,000  Tuberose  Bulbs,  1,000  Cannas. 

Send  for  List.  L.  F.  DINTELMANN,  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


Sprague  Canning  Machinery  Company 

42  River  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Vincennes  Nurseries 

YV.  C.  REED,  Prop. 

VINCENNES,  INDIANA 

Offer  a fine  lot  of 

Japan  Plum 

one  and  two  year;  also 

Wild  Goose  and 
Robinson 

A general  line  of  other  nursery 
stock.  Send  In  a list  of  your  wants. 


FOR  SALE 

Box  Elder Seed 

Write  The  Shenandoah  Nurseries 

D.  S.  I.AKE,  Prop..  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


GASOLINE  ENGINE 


WITH  ELECTRIC  IG-  a 
NITER.  Highest  Grade  wj 
Gasoline  Engines,  All  Sizes 
up  to  15-horse  Power,  at 
One-half  What  Others  Ask 
•nd  offs  red  M M MTS’  FREE  TRIAL 
ran  sea  ie  and  up  we  furnish  the 
lUn  highest  grade,  most  effi- 

cient, most  durable,  leastllableto  getoutof 
order.easlest  handled.  most  reliable,  simplest 
and  safest  gasoline  engine  made, 
covered  by  our  binding  guarantee, 

THE  GREATEST  POWER  IN  THE 
WORLD  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

IN  OUR  NEW,  lrTg,anendc?^iaJ- 


,.45 


logue,  sent  free  on  request,  we 

Illustrate  and  describe  the 
greatest  variety  of  vertical 
and  horizontal  gasoline  en- 
gines. outfits,  etc-,  the  best 
and  simplest  made  in  the 
world,  all  sold  on  sixty  days' 
free  trial,  on  the  most  liberal 
terms  and  conditions,  at  the 

most  wonderfully  low  prices  ^ «_=, 

ever  heard  of.  If  you  can  use  power,  don't  fall  to 
write  and  ask  for  our  free  Eneine  Catalogue  today, 
will  send  you  a big  book,  postace  paid,  of  engine  infor- 
mation with  price  offers  that  will  surprise  you.  Adore* 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & C0-,  CHICAGO 

asGRAPE  VINES 

59  Yarletiea.  Also  Small  FrultmTrec^  Ac.  Best  Root- 

ea  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2 sample  vines  mailed  tor  IOC- 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  BOESCH,  Fredonl*  & 
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Pifteer 


If  You  Understand  Modern  Methods 
and  Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  is 
interested  in  farming  or  gardening,  in  the  grow- 
ing of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited  to  send  for 
a free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue  and  full  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  Home  Study  Courses 
in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Landscape  Gar- 
dening and  Floriculture,  which  we  offer  under 
Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cornell  University. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  28,  Springfield,  Mass.  ' 


Nurserymen’s 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  or- 
der will  convince  you  of  their  superior- 
ity. Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Catalpas 
Black 
Locust 


Tulip  Poplar 
Sweet  Gum 
Black,  white 
and  Japan 
Walnuts 
Wich  Hazel,  Silver 
Maple,  White  Elm 
Mulberry,  Althea 
Calycanthus,  Yucca 
and  a large  stock  of 
Forest  Tree  and  Shrub 
Seeds  and  Seedlings 
for  nurserymen,  parks 
and  private  grounds 


Forest  Nursery  & Seed  Co. 

McMinnville,  Tenn. 


Kansas  City  Nurseries 

A general  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Whole- 
sale and  Retail.  A heayy  stock  of  Concord 
and  Moore’s  Early  Grapes,  one  and  two 
years.  Small  Fruits,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Vines,  Roses, 
etc.  We  can  ship  direct  to  almost  any  point 
without  transfers.  Office  233  Rialto  Bldg. 

BLAIR  & KAUFMAN,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Tecumseh  Nurseries 

Tecumseh  trees  are  famous  wherever 
planted,  and  they  are  planted  everywhere 
—from  Maine  to  Colorado,  and  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf.  Try  them.  Gatalogfree 

TECUMSEH  NURSERIES  CEDARVILLE,  OHIO 


DON’T  DELAY 

Send  at  once  for  our  new  descriptive 
catalogue  and  price  list,  free  to  appli- 
cants. 200  acres  in  nursery,  over  800 
varieties  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants.  Address 

H.  J.  Weber  & Sons  Nursery  Co. 

Nursery,  Missouri 


Strawberry  Plani 

Peach,  Apple,  Plum,  Cherry  Trees;  Raspberry,  Dewb 
lJ,ak«bir-ry£!?nts;  e!Lery,hi"eforfniit£rowers.  Ca.alo, 

John  Lightfoot,  E.  C.  Sta.,  Chattanooga,  Te 


least  be  placed  about  the  trees  by  the 
first  of  March. 

The  female  Canker-worm  hatches 
out  on  the  ground,  where  she  has  been 
in  a pupa  condition  under  rubbish  of 
all  kinds.  One  of  these  wingless  fe- 
males is  shown  in  figure  12-b.  She 
crawls  over  the  ground  and  up  the  tree 
and  there  deposits  her  eggs  on  the 
twigs.  These  eggs,  whether  deposited 
in  the  fall  or  during  the  winter  or  in 
the  spring,  in  all  cases  hatch  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  at  about  the  time 
the  trees  begin  to  leaf  out,  and  the 
larvae,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig. 
13-f,  feed  ravenously  upon  the  leaves, 
and  where  numerous,  cause  the  trees 
to  shed  their  fruit.  When  they  become 
full  grown,  they  leave  the  tree  and 
seek  a sheltered  place  under  rubbish 
of  all  kinds  about  the  orchard,  in  or- 
der to  make  their  cocoons  and  trans- 
form to  the  pupa  stage.  A mass  of 
eggs  is  shown  in  Fig.  12-d  and  Fig. 
13-e.  These  eggs  are  greatly  sought 
after  by  the  little  chickadees,  sap- 
suckers,  and  other  birds  that  one  finds 
about  the  orchard  during  the  winter, 
but  these  birds  are  not  sufficient  to 
keep  these  insects  within  reasonable 


Fig.  12 — Canker  Worm,  Male  (a),  Fe- 
male (b),  Eggs  (d). 


bounds  in  all  cases.  The  male  moth  is 
shown,  natural  size,  in  Fig.  12-a.  If 
one  does  not  resort  to  banding  of  the 
trees  during  winter,  the  canker-worm 
can  be  fought  in  the  spring  as  soon 
as  hatched,  by  spraying  the  trees  with 
arsenate  of  lead.  But  in  every  in- 
stance the  insects  above  mentioned 
are  more  successfully  and  economic- 
ally fought  during  the  winter  than 
they  are  at  any  other  time. 

This  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust 
all  the  insects  that  can  be  fought  dur- 
ing the  winter,  but  it  does  cover  the 
principal  ones  that  one  can  readily 
fight  and  that  are  the  most  trouble- 
some. 

Ordinarily  the  winter  would  not  be 
a good  time  to  fight  such  insects  as 
the  codling  moth  and  curculio,  but 
this  year  on  account  of  the  immense 
crop  of  apples,  the  low  price,  and 
difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  crop, 
thousands  of  barrels  of  apples  have 
remained  on  the  trees  and  on  the 
ground,  and  hence  unusual  numbers 
of  the  codling  moth  larvae  and  cur- 
culio have  remained  in  the  orchard, 
where  most  of  them  will  now  be  found 
in  one  stage  or  another  under  rubbish 
of  all  kinds.  These  insects  will  come 
out  in  the  spring  and  deposit  eggs 
for  a greatly  increased  number  of  in- 
sects next  year.  It  is  therefore  ad- 
visable this  winter  to  go  through  the 
orchard  and  gather  up  and  destroy 
by  burning  all  rubbish,  including  mat- 
ted grass  and  leaves,  and  to  do  this 
before  spring  opens.  It  would  also 


Fig.  13 — Canker  Worm,  Egg  Mass 
(e),  Larvae  (f). 

be  advisable  to  turn  all  the  poultry 
that  one  possibly  can  in  the  orchard 
early  in  the  spring  in  order  that  they 
may  scratch  up  and  devour  as  many 
of  these  insects  in  their  various  stages 
as  possible.  Many  of  the  codling 
moth  larvae  no  doubt  sought  the  loose 
bark  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees  as 
places  under  which  to  spin  their  co- 
coons. By  scraping  this  loose  bark  off 
at  the  same  time  the  rubbish  is 
cleaned  up  and  burned,  one  will  re- 
move a great  many  codling  moths. 

Do  not  understand  because  I have 
advised  picking  up  and  destroying  the 
apples  that  may  be  upon  the  ground 
that  the  codling  moth  or  curculio  in- 
sects are  now  in  them.  All  curculio 
insects  left  the  apples  by  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  and  the  great  bulk 
of  the  codling  moth  larvae  also  left 
them,  although  those  that  were  not 
then  full  grown  are  undoubtedly  in 
the  apples  at  the  present  time.  But 
while  cleaning  up  the  orchard  and  de- 
stroying the  rubbish,  one  should  pick 
up  the  fallen  apples  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  destroy  the  various 
fungous  diseases  that  are  in  them. 

If  the  orchard  can  be  plowed  and 
harrowed  before  spring  opens,  the 
codling  moths  in  whatever  stage  they 
may  be,  will  be  buried  so  deeply  that 
the  adults  will  not  emerge.  This, 
however,  would  be  of  little  benefit  at 


this  season  of  the  year  so  far  as  cur- 
culio are  concerned.  Each  one  will 
have  to  use  his  own  judgment  as  re- 
gards this  winter  plowing  of  the  or- 
chard, since  there  are  conditions  in 
certain  orchards  rendering  such  pro- 
cedure unwise. 

Do  not  understand  that  winter  work 
for  the  destruction  of  the  codling  moth 
and  curculio  is  the  best  time  of  the 
year  to  fight  these  insects  or  that  un- 
der ordinary  conditions  this  winter 
work  would  be  at  all  advisable  from 
an  economic  standpoint,  but  I do 
strongly  advise  such  a procedure  this 
winter  in  all  orchards  where  the  ap- 
ples were  left  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  orchard  either  on  the  trees 
or  on  the  ground. 

J.  M.  STEDMAN. 

Missouri  Experiment  Station. 

^ 

Potash  Fertilizer  to  Make  Stems  of 
Apples  Tougher. 

In  the  Minnesota  Horticulturist 
•Prof.  Snyder,  professor  of  chemistry 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  sug- 
gests that  by  using  potash  fertilizer  it 
may  be  possible  to  prevent  the  early 
dropping  of  varieties  of  apples  which 
are  inclined  to  fall  early. 

A gentleman  asked  this  question: 
“Is  there  any  fertilizer  that  can  be 
applied  to  the  soil  in  the  Wealthy  ap- 
ple orchard  that  would  likely  result 
In  making  the  Wealthy  apple  adhere 
more  strongly  to  the  tree,  its  weak- 
ness in  this  direction  being  a serious 
fault?” 

To  this  Prof.  Snyder  made  the  fol- 
lowing reply:  “I  believe  that  an  ap- 

plication of  potash  fertilizer  would 
prove  invaluable  in  imparting  greater 
toughness  to  the  Wealthy  apple  tree. 
Of  course  this  could  be  told  only 
through  actual  trial.” 

Good  Year  for  Ozark  Fruit-Growers’ 
Association. 

Secretary  Atwood  of  the  Ozark 
Fruit-Growers’  Association  reports 
that  the  organization  during  the  past 
season  shipped  1,200  cars  of  fruit 
during  the  year  1906.  The  organiza- 
tion saved  much  money  for  its  mem- 
bers, and  Mr.  Atwood  says  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  need  of  organization, 
and  that  when  growers  in  all  sections 
are  organized  the  marketing  of  fruits 
can  be  reduced  to  a better  system. 

The  membership  of  the  Ozark  Fruit- 
Growers’  Association  is  more  than  3,- 
000,  including  the  members  of  the 
fifty  local  associations  affiliated  with 
the  larger  association. 

^ 

Likes  the  Brother  Jonathan  Booklets. 

The  Brother  Jonathan  booklets  are 
superb.  How  many  subscriptions  will 
I need  to  secure  to  get  the  entire  set 
of  them?— -E.  W.  Robins,  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Robins  has  sent  us  a number  of 
subscribers,  taking  the  Brother  Jona- 
than booklets  as  premiums.  Do  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  every  subscrib- 
er, whether  new  or  old,  is  entitled  to 
one  book  with  his  subscription.  Ask 
for  the  booklet  you  want  when  you 
send  your  renewal. 


■5^.  3J2, 


It  is  said  that  the  1906  fruit  crop 
brought  $750,000  to  the  growers  of 
the  Yakima  Valley,  Wash. 

A Pennsylvania  writer  refers  to  his 
“young  orchard,”  and  then  gives  its 
age  as  twenty-four  years. 


An  Oregon  grower  made  $400  an 
acre  from  his  apples  last  season.  A 
good  part  of  the  orchard  is  Ben  Davis, 
and  the  apples  went  to  China. 

I am  not  at  this  time  a fruit-grower, 
but  intend  to  make  a start  at  the 
business  in  the  near  future,  and  one 
article  in  the  September  number  is 
worth  the  price  of  a year’s  subscrip- 
tion, which  is  inclosed  herewith. — H. 
L.  Tirrill,  Charleston,  111. 

One  of  our  correspondents  tells  of 
part  of  an.  apple  orchard  showing  the 
effects  of  sheep  having  been  fed  at  a 
certain  place,  before  the  trees  were 
planted.  The  trees  have  been  planted 
twenty-four  years,  and  still'  show  the 
effects  of  the  manure.  How’s  this  for 
long-time  investment? 

For  quick  returns  W.  T.  Macoun  of 
the  Ontario  Experiment  Station  plant- 
ed Wealthy  apple  trees  ten  feet  apart 
and  forced  them  into  early  bearing. 
The  plan  was  profitable.  When  the 
trees  began  to  crowd  they  were  pruned 
• back  severely.  The  net  returns  from 
this  closely  planted  orchard  in  1905 
were  $103.13  per  acre.  This  brings 
the  average  annual  profit  per  acre 
since  the  orchard  was  planted  up  to 
$69.03  per  acre. 


before  it  destroys  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradi- 
cate this  pest  entirely  Is  by  using 
SALIMINE — the  best,  safest  and 
cheapest,  concentrated  spray  on 
the  market.  The  original 
Trade 

SALIMINE! 

Mark 

is  the  result  of  ten  years  “At  It" 
and  “Know  How.”  It  is  a Lime, 
Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Caustic  Potash 
solution.  Recognized  by  all  ex- 
perimental stations  as  the  best 
insecticide  for  thoroughly  eradi- 
cating scale.  1 gallon  mixed  with 
cold  water  makes  20  gallons  of 
the  standard  solution.  Write  to- 
day for  free  circular  with  prices. 
MONMOUTH  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
Dept.  D 

Shrewsbury,  N.  J. 


KIL=@=SCALE 

The  original,  most  popular  and  most  effective  SCALE  DESTROYER 
on  the  market.  KILO-SCALE  combines  the  two  infallible 
remedies— SULPHUR  AND  PETROLEUM.  Beware  of  Oil  Solutions 
that  will  SEPARATE,  endangering  the  life  of  the  tree.  Do  not  be 
persuaded  to  buy  inferior  imitations.  Write  for  circular,  telling 
what  users  have  to  say  about  K1L-0-SCALE.  Our  1907  Seed  and 
Implement  Catalogue  free.  Write  for  it, 

GRIFFITH  & TURNER  CO.,  209  N.  Paca  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SAVE  YOUR  TREES 

from  the  Ravage  of  SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY 
MAPLE  SCALE,  PSYLLA,  Etc. 

All  You  Need  is 

"SCALECIDE,”  Water  SPRAY  PUMP 

Simple,  more  effective  and  cheaper  than 
LIME,  SULPHUR  and  SALT 
For  sample,  testimonials  and  price  delivered 
at  your  railroad  station,  address  Dept.  D. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Plant 


33  years  of  fair  dealing 
have  built  up  our  nurseries 
from  a few  acres  to  a mam- 
moth plant  of  over  700  acres. 


Winchester 

We  can  successfully  ac- 
cept and  fill  orders  for  100 
to  100,000  or  more  trees. 

Our  mode  of  packing  i nsures  you 
to  get  our  trees  in  fine  condition. 
Our  specialties  are:  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry, 

Budded  and  Grafted  Pecan  Trees.  We  have  Thou- 
sands of  pleased  customers.  Write  for  catalogue. 


SOUTHERN  NURSERY  CO. 


Winchester,  Tennessee 


MORE  GOOD  CIDER  ' 

can  be  made  from  a given  amount 
of  apples  with  one  of  our  presses 
than  with  any  other.  Tfc 
juice  will  be  purer  and  bring 
higher  prices;  the  extra 
yield  soon  pays  for  the 
press.  We  make 

HYDRAULICS, 

in  all  sizes,  hand  or  power. 

25  to  300  barrels  per  day 
Also  Boilers,  Saw-Mills, 

Steam- Evaporators,  Apple-  - 
butter  Cookers,  etc.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Catalog  FREE. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

51  Main  St.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca 
pacity;  all  sizes;  alsr 
gasoline  engines 
steam  engines 
saw  mills,  thresh 
ers.  Catalog  free 
■Hirch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  167,  39  Cortlaodt  St„  Hu  Tort 


CIDER  and  WINE 

PRESSES 

Hand  and  Power.  Catalogue  Free. 


Manufactured  by 

The  G.  J.  Emeny  Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


$60 


GILSON 

GASOLENE 

NGINE 

Pumping,  Cream 
Churns,  Wash  Ma- 
FEEE  TEIAL 
catalog-all  sizes 

Pont  Washington,  Wls. 


STUMP  PULLERS 


yv.SMiTH  Grubber  Co, 
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How  a Kansas  Man  Marketed 
His  Apples 


In  a paper  before  a recent  horticul- 
tural meeting  an  Iowa  grower  said 
that  the  experience  of  last  season  dem- 
onstrated that  where  a man  takes  one 
lesson  in  the  growing  of  fruits,  he  may 
very  well  take  two  more  lessons  in  the 
marketing  of  the  same. 

If  this  be  true — and  who  shall  doubt 
It? — reports  of  experience  from  per- 
sons who  have  marketed  their  crops 
profitably  will  be  not  only  interesting 
but  profitable. 

E.  A.  Chase  of  Brown  County,  Kan- 
sas, was  confronted,  just  as  were  the 
other  growers  of  his  locality,  at  pick- 
ing time,  with  very  low  prices  offered 
and  arranged  to  dispose  of  the  bulk  of 
his  crop  himself.  His  experience,  we 
may  add,  has  been  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  other  growers  in  the 
Missouri  Valley  who  followed  the 
same  plan. 

“As  time  for  picking  apples  ap- 
proached,” said  Mr.  Chase,  “we  saw 
that  buyers  were  going  to  try  to  get 


trying  to  grade  for  size  and  quality  at 
one  handling,  is  not  practicable  with 
apples  as  cheap  as  they  were  last  fall. 
In  fact,  not  enough  help  could  have 
been  secured  to  pack  the  fruit  in  this 
way,  even  at  the  prices  we  were  willing 
to  pay. 

“We  used  the  boxes  for  No.  2 Ben 
Davis,  packed  rather  carelessly,  and 
put  the  No.  1 apples  in  barrels.  Later 
on  we  packed  a high  grade  of 
‘straight  pack’  in  barrels.  Part  of  our 
Janets  were  put  in  boxes  and  part  in 
barrels,  but  we  could  not  see  any  dif- 
ference in  prices  received  for  the 
fruit.  We  also  picked  the  apples  from 
the  trees  into  these  boxes,  paying 
pickers  3 cents  per  box.  The  boxes 
were  gathered  on  low  wagons  and 
hauled  to  the  packing  station.  We 
made  frequent  changes  of  packing 
station,  thus  insuring  a short  haul. 
About  100  to  200  barrels  were  packed 
at  a place. 

“Our  crop  aggregated  over  2,000 


PACKING  APPLES  IN  THE  CHASE  ORCHARD. 


the  fruit  for  less  than  it  was  worth. 
Pretty  fair  prices  were  offered  for 
fancy  fruit,  but  the  crop  was  to  be 
culled  so  closely  that  a great  many 
really  good  apples  were  to  be  left  on 
our  hands,  with  no  offer  for  them  at 
any  price  from  the  buyers.  It  was 
this  fruit  for  which  we  had  to  find  a 
market. 

“We  had  about  3,000  boxes  left 
over  from  the  crop  of  1905.  These 
were  the  light  gum  boxes  sold  by  a 
factory  at  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  and  cost 
about  10  cents  each.  Our  fancy  Jona- 
thans and  half  of  our  Winesap  crop 
were  packed  by  a Chicago  buyer,  the 
fruit  being  packed  in  barrels.  The 
fruit  was  culled  severely,  and  we  fol- 
lowed this  packer  and  put  up  a car- 
load of  windfall  and  cull  Jonathans  in 
the  bushel  boxes,  having  no  barrels  at 
hand  at  that  time.  This  fruit  was 
shipped  to  small  towns  in  South  Da- 
kota, where  It  was  sold  at  75  cents 
to  $1  per  bushel;  the  freight  was 
about  25  cents  a box. 

“Following  this,  we  undertook  the 


barrels,  of  which  500  barrels  went  to 
Chicago  and  into  cold  storage.  About 
400  barrels  went  to  Rooks  and  Phillips 
Counties,  Kansas,  about  400  barrels  to 
Minneapolis,  and  the  remainder  to  lo- 
cal points  in  South  Dakota.  The  low- 
est price  we  received  was  about  75 
cents  a barrel  for  No.  2 apples,  and 
ranged  up  to  $1.50  per  barrel  for 
some  of  the  best,  these  prices  being 
what  we  actually  netted  for  the  fruit 
on  the  trees,  after  deducting  the  cost 
of  picking,  packing,  boxes,  etc.  So 
we  feel  that  we  did  pretty  well  on  the 
crop.  Of  the  culls,  1,300  bushels  went 
to  the  vinegar  works,  fifteen  miles 
away,  at  10  cents  a bushel.  This  was 
of  course  a low  price,  after  hauling 
the  fruit  so  far,  yet  it  left  something 
net,  and  the  factory  had  the  worms, 
which  we  did  not  want. 

“Our  varieties  are  Jonathan,  Wine- 
sap,  Ben  Davis  and  Janet.  Two  thou- 
sand bearing  trees  picked  over  8,000 
bushels,  of  which  about  one-fourth 
were  culls.  Spraying  was  with  dust 
and  not  entirely  satisfactory.  There 


HOW  THE  BULK  APPLES  WERE  HANDLED. 


packing  of  the  remainder  of  our  crop, 
consisting  of  other  varieties.  At  first 
we  made  two  grades.  We  tried  packing 
No.  1 Ben  Davis  in  these  boxes  in 
layers,  but  had  to  abandon  this  plan, 
as  it  was  too  slow  and  expensive  un- 
der our  conditions.  Our  cheapest  help 
cost  us  $1.60  per  day,  and  most  of  it 
cost  $1.76  per  day,  and  none  of  the 
men  had  had  any  experience  packing 
apples  in  boxes.  Boys  and  girls  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  old  might  do 
this  work  satisfactorily,  if  everything 
were  suitably  arranged  and  in  charge 
of  an  experienced  foreman,  but  with 
experienced  help  at  $1.76  per  day,  and 
sorting  direct  from  table  to  box,  and 


was  about  15  per  cent  of  wormy  fruit 
up  to  August  10,  which  percentage 
increased  very  rapidly  after  that  date, 
until  at  picking  time  nearly  60  per 
cent  of  the  fruit  was  wormy.  In  fact, 
the  worms  were  continually  entering 
the  apples  up  to  the  stiff  freeze  of 
October  9,  but  I think  that  freeze  put 
the  worms  out  of  business  finally. 

“I  have  never  seen  a better  demand 
for  apples  than  there  was  this  season, 
and  when  one  considers  the  poor  qual- 
ity of  much  of  the  stock,  the  consum- 
ers paid  fair  prices  when  the  fruit 
reached  them.  A better  system  of 
reaching  the  consumer  is  needed  for 
the  bulk  of  the  crop.  Think  of  the 


It  Will  SAVE  You  to  Ask 

Our  Special  Time  Price  NOW  on  a 


Detroit  Tonpeless  Disc  Harrow 


You’ll  Save  in  time  — Save  your  horses 
and  save  much  harder  work  for  yourself, 
if  you'll  simply  write  a postal  for  our 
proposition  on  a Detroit  Tongueless  Disc 
Harrow  today. 

Don’t  let  yourself  buy  any  other  kind  of  a 
harrow  until  you  have  heard  from  us.  It’s 
well  worth  your  while  to  find  out  what  you 
can  do  with  us.  Especially  worth  your  while  to 
know  all  about  the  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc. 


No  weighton  thehorses’necks— no  bruises, 
galls  or  straining  from  sharp  turns  or  rough, 
hilly  ground. 


No  Tongue  at  All 

to  Pound  Around. 


You  hitch  to  eveners  on  the  light  front 
wheel  truck.  Then  your  horses  pull  straight 
ahead  all  the  time,  turning  and  all.  No 
tongue  to  cause  tipping. 


We  Allow  30  Days’  Field  Test  FREE 


This  new  Tongueless  of  ours  was  The  won- 
der of  the  age  in  Disc  Harrows  last  year 
when  we  had  1463  orders  more  than  we  could 
fill.  Think  of  that. 

There  are  good  reasons. 

Until  we  made  and  patented  this  Origi- 
nal Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  nobody 
knew  how  to  save  the  awful  draft  of 
those  old  Tongue  Harrows.  Ours  is 

The  Lightest  Draft  Disc 
Harrow  in  the  Market 


It  rolls  smoothly  everywhere  you  drive 
and  is  The  Easiest  for  Horses  and  the  Driver. 
We  can’t  tell  you  the  whole  story  here. 

But  we  want  you  to  know 
the  whole  truth  about 
wbat  a desirable  har- 
row  the  Detroit 
Tongueless  Disc  is. 
The  best  way  for  you 
to  know  is  for  you  to  try  it  free  your- 
self for  a month  in  your  own  fields. 

We  Pay  the  Freight  r 

to  your  railroad  station  and  even 
pay  return  freight  if  you  don’t  find  our 
Detroit  Tongueless  just 
exactly  what  we  say  it  is. 
It  won’t  cost  any  respons- 
ible party  a cent  to  try  it 
NOW,  or  at  the  time  yon 
want  to  begin  your  regu- 
lar harrow  work. 

All  you  need  to  do  is  to 
say  in  your  order  when 
you  want  to  test  it.  We’U 
ship  promptly. 

Ask  for  our  free  catalogue. 
That  also  tells  all  about  how  well 
built  our  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc 


Harrows  are.  That,  too,  will  interest  ycu. 
You  can't  make  any  mistake  in  writing  us.  We 
_will  take  care  of  you  liberally  on  a square  deal. 

’This" 

is  only  ^ we  advise  you  to  send  in  your  order  right  NOW,  and  we  guarantee 
nne  nf  the  % to  make  delivery  when  you  want  it.  Handsome  catalog  and  time 
-Jr  U t q , Prices  on  full  line  of  sizes  FREE.  Write  today. 

^eaufres-Truc^^Address  AMERICAN  HARROW  CO. 

^ 5844  Hastings  Street  Detroit,  Mich. 


Instead  of  Tongue 


To  quickly  introduce  this 

valuable  "Blizzard  Belt” 

Chestnut  and  at  same  time 
gain  new  friends,  we  of- 
fer to  send  a fine,  1 year 
old  Tree  entirely  free  to  a 
limited  number  of  pro- 
perty owners  reading 
this  who  have  not 
already  benefited  by 
our  Advertising  Of- 
fers. Mailing  expense 
Sc  which  send  or  not  as 
you  please.  A postal 
will  bring  the  tree.  We  have 


HARDY 

SWEET 

CHESTNUT 

TREE 


FREE 


Reserved  10,000  Trees 


for  this  free  advertising  distribution  and  if  you  want| 
one  of  them  write  at  once  as  they  will  go  quickly. 

Our  catalog  containing  64  colored  plates  of  our  I 
Hardy  "Blizzard  Belt”  Fruits,  Ornamentals,  Ever- 
greens etc.,  with  a mine  of  valuable  information  for| 
fruit-growers  is  free  for  the  asking.  Write  today. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  719.  Osage,  la.  Afifj 


FruitTree  Stocks 


Foreign  and  Domestic. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  kind  of  Fruit  Tree  Stocks  for  Nursery 
Work.  These  include 


Mahaleb  and  Mazzard  Cherry,  French  Pear 
Myrobolan  and  Americana  Plum 


All  in  Three  Grades— Nos.  1,  2 and  3. 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS — Only  one-fourth  crop  this  year.  We  have 
home-grown  and  imported;  all  grades.  . 

APPLE  GRAFTS  a specialty  with  us.  Piece  or  whole  root  made  of 


any  length  to  suit;  Nos.  1 and  2. 


General  Nursery  Stock 


We  have  a large  assortment  in  storage  and  will  be  prepared  to  make 
shipments  at  any  time.  Prices  promptly  quoted  on  application. 


SHENANDOAH  NURSERIES,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


Established  1870. 


D.  S.  LAKE,  Propr. 


600  Acres. 


OtwelFs  Famous  Tree  Paint 


Best  protection  In  the  world  for  trees.  Keeps  off  Borers,  Bark  Lica, 
Sun  Scald.  Rabbits  and  Mice.  Positively  guaranteed  never  to  injure  a 
tree.  Used  on  millions  of  trees  for  10  years  in  every  state.  Puts  your 
orchard  in  a beautiful,  healthy  condition. 

More  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  and  Terms  Free.  Patented  and  Controlled  by 


W.  B.  OTWELL, " C ARLINVILLE,  ILL. 


S.SEBIRE  & SON 


Growers  and  Exporters  of 

Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  Orna- 
USSY,  CALVADOS,  FRANCE  mentals,  Forest  Trees,  Etc. 

Catalogues  Mailed  on  Application  to 

C.  C.  ABEL  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  110  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Importers  of  Fruit  and  Nursery  Stock.  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses.  RAFFIA,  Etc. 
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THESE  ARTICLES  FREE  TO  OUR  CUSTOMER 

If  you  have  ever  sent  an  order  to  Sears,  Roebuck  & Co.  you  may  be  entitled  to  receive  from  them,  FREE  OF  ANY  COST  TO  YOU  OF  ANY  KIND,  one  or  more  of  the 
valuable  articles  illustrated  hereon,  this  by  reason  of  our  LATEST  REVISED  AND  MOST  LIBERAL  PROFIT  SHARING  PLAN,  far  more  liberal  than  ever  before. 

READ  OUR  LIBERAL  OFFER,  OUR  NEW  REVISED  $25.00  PROFIT  SHARING  PLAN 


IF  YOU  HAVE  SENT  US  ORDERS 


and  have  received  from  us 
Profit  Sharing  Certificates 
amounting  to  as  much  as  $25-00,  you  can  now  receive  from  us  free  In 
exchange  for  your  5-25.00  In  Profit  Snaring  Certificates,  your  choice  of  any 
of  the  articles  illustrated  hereon,  or  your  choice  of  many  others,  as  shown 
In  our  new  revised  and  improved  free  Profit  Sharing  Hook.  Write  and  ask 
for  our  NEW  FREE  Profit  Sharing  Book  and  learn  about  our  latest  plan. 

PEOPLE  WHO  BUY  GOODS  FROM  SEARS, ROEBUCK 

&aa  not  only  get  far  more  value  for  their  money  than  they  can  get 
uUi  elsewhere,  but  they  get  a Profit  Sharing  Certificate  for  the  full 
amount  of  each  purchase,  and  now  for  the  first  time  they  can  exchange 
the  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  when  they  have  amounted  to  only  $25.00 
for  their  choice  of  an  almost  endless  variety  of  very  valuable  goods.  In 
this  way  you  save  two-fold,  make  a big  saving  in  cost  on  the  goods  you 
buy  and  you  have  returned  to  you  a liberal  portion  of  all  the  money  you 


send  us  In  the  value  we  now  give  to  those  who  have  purchased  as  much 
as  $25.00  worth  of  goods  from  us. 

1J|JIB|Y  ADTIPI  CC  that  formerly  required  $100.00  in  certificates  to 
IVlMll  I Mil  I luLbO  secure  are  now  given  for  only  $25.00,  many 
that  more  recently  required  from  $50.00  to  $100.00  in  certificates  to 
secure,  are  now  given  lor  only  $25.00  in  certificates.  A great  many 
more  valuable  articles  are  now  being  given,  wonderfully  valuable  articles, 
including  pianos,  organs,  buggies,  sewing  machines,  rich  and  valuable 
furniture,  watches  and  other  goods,  are  now  given  free  to  our  custo- 
mers for  a surprisingly  small  amount  in  Profit  Sharing  Certificates.  It’s 
all  explained  in  our  free  Profit  Sharing  Book.  Possibly  you  already 
have  as  much  as  $25.00  in  Profit  Sharing  Certificates;  if  so,  and  you 
wish  any  of  the  articles  shown  hereon  free,  send  us  $25.00  in  cer- 
tificates, state  which  of  these  articles  you  want,  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you 
free  at  once;  or.  better  still,  if  you  have  $25.00  or  more  in  our  Profit 
Sharing  Certificates  write  for  our  free  Profit  Sharing  Book  and  make  your 
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This  rich,  big, 
gold  finished  metal 
stand  or  parlor 
table,  with  a hand- 
some, rich,  onyx- 
ized  top,  a beauti- 
ful stand,  30  inches 
high,  top  15x15 
inches,  is  one  of  the 
richest  gold  fin- 
ished metal  onyx- 
ized  top  stands 
made,  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  cus- 
tomer of  ours  in 
exchange  for  Profit 
Sharing  Certifi- 
cates amounting  to 
$25.00. 


This  handsome  fur 
piece,  a fine  brown  Bel- 
gium coney  fur,  is  made 
in  the  very  latest  style, 
and  has  two  tabs,  one 
overlapping  the  other, 
trimmed  with,  silk  orna- 
ments in  front  and 
chenille  trimmings  at 
bottom  of  tabs,  lined 
throughout  with  sateen 
to  match,  an  up  to  date, 
stylish  neckpiece  and  is 
given  free  in  exchange  for 
Profit  Sharing  Certifi- 
cates amounting  to  only 
$25.00. 


This  big,  rich,  beautiful 
banquet  lamp  will  be  fur- 
nished free  in  exchange  for 
Profit  Sharing  Certificates 
amounting  to  $25.00.  The 
latest  style  for  this  season, 
beautifully  decorated  i n 
floral  decoration ; has  a very 
large  base  and  globe,  rich, 
heavy  metal  stand,  extra 
high  grade  burner.  Lamp 
stands  20  inches  high,  ana, 
indeed,  is  a valuable  lamp 
and  goes  free  for  $25.00  in 
Profit  Sharing  Certificates. 


This  handsome, 
big,  beautifully  em- 
bossed and  decor- 
ated cobbler  seat 
rocking  chair,  an 
extra  large,  hand- 
some, strom  and 
well  finished  chair, 
a chair  suitable  for 
any  home,  is  now 

?iven  in  exchange 
or  Profit  Sharing 
Certificates 
amounting  fo  only 
$25*00. 


This  handsome  new 
style  ladies'  mackin- 
tosh or  raincoat  will 
be  furnished  free  in 
exchange  for  Profit 
Sharing  Certificates 
amounting  to  only 
$25.00.  This  is  a 
very  handsome  gar- 
ment, made  from  an 
extra  quality  Quaker 
gray  Berkley  cloth. 

The  inside  of  the 
coat  is  a light 
weight  brown  cloth, 
it  is  beautifully 
finished  throughout; 
a handsome,  stylish 
garment.  Comes  in 
size  32  to  44  bust 
measure,  length  54 
to  58  inches,  is  really 
an  exceptional  value 
and  we  give  it  free 
in  exchange  for 
Profit  Sharing  Cer- 
tificates amounting  to  only  $25.00. 


This  complete  and  handsome  violin  outfit, 

a real  Straaivarius  model  violin,  complete 
with  case,  bow,  resin,  instruction  book  and 
all,  all  given  for  Profit  Sharing  Certificates 
amounting  to  only  $25.00.  Fully  described 

in  our  FREE  PROFIT  SHARING  BOOK. 

This  big,  handsome,  latest  style 
men’s  waterproof  mackintosh  or« 
raincoat,  a coat  that  can  be  worn 
either  as  a raincoat  or  overcoat, 
a really  high  grade  and  val- 
uable article  of  wearing  ap- 
parel, will  be  sent  to  any 
customer  in  exchange  for 
Profit  Sharing  Certificates 
amounting  to  only  $25.00. 

This  coat  is  made  in  the 
very  latest  st  yle,  made  from 
a good  quality  tan  covert 
waterproof  cloth,  fancy 
plaid  waterproof  lining, 
made  in  the  latest  double 
breasted  style,  with  velvet 
collar  and  three  outside 
pockets,  a handsome,  large, 
showy  and  durable  coat, 
and  if  you  will  send  us 
Profit  Sharing  Certificates 
amounting  to  only  $25.00, 
state  your  size,  height  and 
weight,  number  of  inches 
around  body  at  breast,  we 
will  be  pleased  to  send  you  the  coat  free. 


This  handsome  boys’  wool 
two-piece  knee  pants  suit 

made  of  strictly  all  wool, 
high  grade,  wear  resisting 
goods,  thoroughly  well 
made  throughout,  in  sizes 
to  fit  boys  from  8 to  14 
years  of  age,  given  free 
in  exchange  for  Profit 
Sharing  Ceriflcates  amount- 
ing to  only  $25.00. 

Thisbig,  handsome,  prac- 
tical, substantial,  full  sized 
washing  machine  given  free 
in  exchange  for  Profit  Shar- 
ing Certificates  amounting 
to  $25.00.  Wonderfully 
more  liberal  than  ever 
before.  This  washing  ma- 
chine is  made  of  carefully 
selected  lumber,  has  heavy 
rustless  galvanized  iron 

bottom,  remov- 
able corrugated 
rubbers,  is  nicely 
finished  outside 
and  in,  all  iron 
parts  are  japan- 
ned; inside 
dimensions  are 
19x28x13  inches; 
the  machine 
weighs  complete 
45  pounds,  is  one 
of  the  strongest, 
simplest,  most 
d u r a b 1 e and 
practical  washing  machines  on  the  market, 
and  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  customer  of  ours 
any  time  in  exchange 
for  Profit  Sharing 
Certificates  amount- 
i n g to  only 
$25.00. 

This  handsome, 
extra  large,  high 
grade,  beautifully 
decorated  bronze 
finish  metal 
mantel  clock,  a 
clock  standing  18 
inches  high,  15 
inches  wide,  an 
excellent  time 
keeper,  a really 
valuable  article 
given  inexchange 
for  Profit  Shar- 
ing Certificates  amounting  to  only  $25.00. 


Sewing  Machines,  Furniture,  Buggies, 
Harness,  Organs,  Pianos,  Fine  Curtains, 
Rugs,  Silverware,  Watches,  Dinner  Sets, 
etc.,  are  now  given  FREE  by  us  for  a sur- 
prisingly small  amount  in  Profit  Sharing 
Certificates,  all  explained  in  the  FREE 
PROFIT  SHARING  CATALOGUE. 


selection  from  the  enormous  assortment  now  shown.  If  you  have  never 
sent  us  orders  borrow  a catalogue  from  your  neighbor  or  send  to  us  for 
a big  1300-page  catalogue,  which  we  will  mail  you  free,  start  at  once,  and 
as  soon  as  your  orders  have  amounted  to  $25.00  or  more,  you  can 
exchange  the  certificates  we  send  you  for  your  choice  of  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  valuable  merchandise. 

PLEASE  TELL  ALL  YOUR  FRIENDS  AND  NEIGH- 

that  we  have  now  gone  on  to  a $25.00  basis,  and  that  many  articles 
that  were  lv  retofore  furnished  on  the  basis  of  $50.00  to  $100.00 
are  now  furnished  for  only  $25.00  In  certificates.  If  any  of  your  neigh- 
bors have  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  amounting  to  $25.00  or  more,  tell 
them  to  be  sure  to  write  to  us  at  onee  for  our  latest  Free  Profit  Sharing 
Book.  Don't  fail  to  first  write  for  our  latest  new  FREE  Profit  Sliaring 
Book,  Just  off  the  press,  and  see  ail  the  valuable  articles  you  can  now  get 

FRIO  10  for  your  certificates  amounting  to  $25.00  and  upward. 

This  beautiful  golden 
oak  parlor  table,  latest 
style,  30  inches  high, 
top  is  24x24  inches,  a 
very  attractive  piece 
of  furniture,  is  given 
free  by  us  for  only 
$25.00  in  Profit  Shar- 
ing C e r 1 1 ft  c a tes,  a 
wonderful  offer. 


This  magnificent  turned  glass  bowl  and 
stand  and  twelve  beautiful  cups  to  match, 

is  now  given  by  us  free  for  Profit  Shar- 
ing Certificates  amounting  to  only$25.00, 
a more  generous  share  of  our  profits 
than  ever  before.  Bowl  is  11  inches 
high  and  10  inches  in  diameter;  cups 
are  full  size,  all  latest  pattern,  beauti- 
fully cut.  very  brill  ianE__  


A crayon  portrait,  a 
photograph  of  any  indi- 
vidual, enlarged  to  life 

size,  framed  in  this  rich, 
gold  finished  frame  and 
given  free  in  exchange 
for  Profit  Sharing  Cer- 
tificates amounting  to 
only  $25.00. 


This  fine  rifle  with  steel  barrel  and 
seasoned  walnut  stock,  will  shoot  either 
22  short  or  long  cartridges,  is  now  given  by  us  free  for  only 
$25.00  in  Profit  Sharing  Certificates. 


THIS  SHOWS  ONLY  A FEW  OF  THE  VAST  VARIETY 

of  valuable  articles,  many  of  which  were  heretofore  furnished  at  $50.00  and  upward  in 
certificates,  which  we  now  give  to  our  customers  in  exchange  for  Profit  Sharing  Certifi- 
cates amounting  to  only  $25.00.  Many  more  are  offered  in  our  big.  free  Profit  Sharing 
Book,  still  more  valuable  articles,  at  $30.00,  $40.00  and  upward;  rich,  valuable  parlor, 
bedroom,  dining  room  and  other  furniture,  a vast  variety  of  merchandise  now  given  in 
exchange  for  a surprisingly  small  amount  in  Profit  Sharing  Certficates. 

1C  vnil  UIIIC  CCkIT  lie  ADflCDC  you  have  received  Profit  Sharing  Certifi- 
Ir  TUU  HAVt  otrll  UO  UnUenO  cates  with  each  order.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised how  much  more  your  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  are  now  worth  than  when  you 
received  them,  and  if  you  are  holding  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  amounting  to  S2o.00 
or  more,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  latest  free  Profit  Sharing  Book.  Write  us  on  a 
postal  card  or  in  a letter  and  simply  say:  “Send  me  your  free  Profit  Sharing  Book,  and 
you  will  get  the  big,  new,  revised  book  by  return  mail,  postpaid,  free. 

OUR  FAMOUS  BIG  CATALOGUE  IS  FREE 

DON'T  RUY  ANYTHING  ANYWHERE 

until  you  see  in  our  free  Profit  Sharing  Book  what  we 
are  giving  to  our  customers  free.  If  you  need  anythin: 
of  any  kind  today  send  your  order  to  us.  If  you 
haven’t  one  of  our  big  catalogues  and  can’t  borrow  one 
in  your  immediate  neighborhood,  write  for  it.  We  will 
send  you  the  big  1300-page  book  by  return  mail,  postpaid, 
free.  Just  write  us  a letter  or  a postal  and  say,  ‘ Send 
me  your  Big  Catalogue,’’  and  the  big  1300-page  book 
will  ‘ go  to  you  immediately  by  return  mail,  free  and 
postpaid.  It  is  a better  catalogue  than  ever,  the  great- 
est money  saving  book  in  the  world.  Then  get  your 
order  to  us.  get  your  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  started, 
and  when  they  amount  to  S25.00  or  more  there  is  hardly 
any  end  to  the  variety  of  valuable  articles  you  can 
get  free.  You  will  be  surprised  what  a big  part  of  all 
the  money  you  send  us  will  go  back  to  you  in  your  own 
selection  of  valuable  articles  we  will  send  you  free  of 
cost,  the  articles  that  you  may  choose  to  select  from  our 
big  free  Profit  Sharing  Book.  ADDRESS. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & GO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Grand  FREE  Millwork  Catalogue 

Saves  50  Per  Cent  on  Windows,  Doors  and  Building  Material 

5000  Bargains— Quality  Guaranteed 

WE  GUARANTEE  SAFE  DELIVERY  ANYWHERE 
This  High  Grade  Painted 
Door,  g.'Sr'8  $2.00,  at 


Dealer’s 
Price 

Don’t  think  of  doing  any  repair  work  or  build- 
ing, whether  you  are  a Home  Owner,  Carpenter, 

Contractor  or  Builder,  until  you  have  sent  a Postal 
Card  for  our  Free  Millwork  Catalogue.  It  is  an 
authority  on  millwork  styles. 

We  sell  all  our  millwork  products  of  the  Largest 
Mill  in  America  only  direct  to  you  and— 

You  Save  HALF,  whether  You  Order 
$5.00  Worth  or  $10,000  Worth 

The  5000  bargains  we  offer  will  cost  you  50  per  cent 
less  than  your  Local  Dealer  would  charge,  freight 
included.  We  guarantee  that,  and  safe  delivery 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

That  is  no  careless,  hasty  statement.  We  know 
we  can  save  you  50  per  cent,  wherever  you  live,  or 
whatever  you  need  in  millwork.  We  have  done  that 
for  our  customers  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
Canada.  We  are  doing  it  every  day.  We  fill  all  orders  promptly  from 
Look  at  these 


' 


This  4-Light  Storm  Window,  A< 
Dealer’s  Price  $1.50,  at  . . DU: 


our  Immense  stock, 
two  bargains  here  illustrated.  A 
High  Grade  Painted  Door  that  any 
dealer  would  charge  you  $2  for— we 
sell  you  for  80  cents.  And  also 

all  barn  or  house  materials  equally  low  priced.  Sold  only  direct  to  you. 

\?u  ,know»  yourself;  what  such  doors  and  storm  sash  cost  you  at  home.  And  our  goods 
are  all  of  High  Standard,  guaranteed  of  the  official  grade  adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  & Blind 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  Northwest.  Remember  that  we  can  afford  to  make  these 
Fdw  prices  because  of  our  enormous  output  and  because  we  save  expense  by  selling  only 

Direct  to  Home  Owners,  Carpenters,  Contractors  and  Builders 

You  are  perfectly  safe  in  ordering  direct  from  our  Free  Catalogue.  Your  local  banker  or 
any  banker  in  Davenport,  our  home,  will  tell  you  of  our  responsibility. 

• *^ioece  °f’era^e  the  l®niest  mill  in  the  world — 163,000  feet  of  floor  space  (four  acres) — have  been  in  business 
since  i 060-70 wn  our  timber  lands,  sawmills  and  lumber  yards.  We  carry  a large  stock  and  can  therefore  ship 
promptly.  We  have  no  traveling  men— sell  only  for  cash.  We  are  the  only  large  manufacturers  of  sash,  doors 
end  blinds  selling  direct  to  the  consumer.  Our  prices  will  astonish  you.  Don’t  buy  anything  in  our  line  until 
you  get  our  catalogue,  tho  grandest  woodwork  catalogue  published.  It  is  FREE— write  for  it  today.  Addrese 

CORDON  VAN  TINE  & CO.,  StationB89,  DAVENPORT,  IA. 


Fruit- Bearing  Fruit  Trees  | 

Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  Descriptions. 

California  Privet,  Grape  Vines  in  small  or  large  quantities.  Specialties — Peach  Trees  and  Grape  Vines  | 

catalog  and  ‘price  Ss^free!  R.  C.  Peters  & Sons,  Ironshire,  Md. 


congestion  of  apples  at  such  places  as 
Minneapolis  about  October  15,  and  the 
extremely  low  prices  prevailing  there 
at  that  time.  And  at  the  same  time 
people  were  taking  apples  freely  in 
large  quantities  in  every  small  town 
in  Western  Kansas  at  about  50  cents 
or  more  per  bushel,  direct  from  the 
car  in  which  the  apples  had  been 
shipped  in  bulk,  and  these  apples  were 
usually  of  poor  quality.” 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Chase  was 
duplicated  by  many  other  growers  in 
the  Missouri  Valley.  We  can  name 
dozens  of  men  who  took  car- 
loads of  fruit  to  Western  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  the  Dakotas,  the  smaller 
towns  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin, 
and  all  have  the  same  report  to  make. 
And  yet  their  system  of  marketing  the 
apples  was  expensive.  With  good 
shipping  associations  in  every  locality, 
and  the  various  shipping  associations 
working  together,  all  these  small 
towns  could  have  been  reached  ar 
much  less  expense.  And  the  tendency 
is  to  form  these  associations.  Let  us 
hasten  the  day  of  their  coming. 

^ ^ ^ 

Marketing  Peaches  in  Iowa. 

A great  many  fruit-growers  in 
Northern  Missouri  and  Southern  Iowa 
had  the  unusual  experience  last  sum- 
mer of  being  called  upon  to  market  a 
Crop  of  peaches  which  was  larger  than 
they  had  ever  grown  before.  Some  of 
them  marketed  their  fruit  profitably, 
and  others  ‘‘fell  down,”  to  use  a very 
expressive  term.  Among  those  who 
succeeded  in  getting  good  money  out 
of  his  fruit  was  John  L.  Wilson,  Cen- 
terville, Iowa.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Southeastern  Iowa  Horticultural  So- 
cieyt  Mr.  Wilson  read  a paper  on 
peach  growing,  in  which  he  told  the 
plan  he  followed  last  season.  On  the 
subject  of  disposing  of  the  fruit  he 
had  the  following  to  say: 

“The  first  thing  that  we  did  when 
we  saw  we  were  going  to  have  a crop 
of  peaches  was  to  organize  and  equip 
ourselves  to  handle  the  crop  without 
the  assistance  of  any  merchant  or  deal- 
er of  any  kind,  and  then  began  to  sup- 
ply the  dealers  slowly,  and  only  on 
request,  or  in  other  words,  we  waited 
Until  the  merchant  wanted  our  peaches 


badly.  Meanwhile  we  were  using  a 
good  supply  of  printer’s  ink,  and  car- 
rying a good  advertisement  in  all  the 
local  papers,  and  telling  the  people 
that  all  the  leading  grocers  would 
handle  our  peaches.  And  at  the  same 
time  we  were  canvassing  the  town 
from  house  to  house  every  day;  and  it 
was  not  long  until  the  people  began 
making  inquiry  at  the  store  for  our 
peaches.  And  after  ten  or  a dozen 
people  would  make  inquiry  at  one 
store  for  our  peaches,  it  would  not  be 
long  until  said  merchant  would  be 
wanting  our  peaches,  and  would  gen- 
erally be  in  proper  state  of  mind  to  do 
business  satisfactory  to  us. 

“We  always  set  the  price  of  our 
peaches  and  gave  the  grocer  a guar- 
anteed commission  of  fifteen  per  cent. 
What  I mean  by  that  we  made  good 
all  the  loss  by  peaches  rotting.  And, 
as  we  saw  we  could  control  the  price 
of  our  product  in  the  market,  we  slow- 
ly quit  canvassing  the  town,  and  from 
the  middle  to  the  last  of  the  season, 
we  sold  to  the  merchants  altogether — 
only  as  the  people  came  to  the  or- 
chard for  them. 

“We  marketed  ninety  per  cent  of 
our  peaches  in  the  eight  pound  climax 
basket,  and  think  that  is  the  best  way 
to  sell  them.” 

Mr.  Wilson  severely  criticized  the 
plan  which  many  have  followed  in 
Iowa,  of  growing  seedling  peaches. 
When  there  is  a crop  this  small  fruit 
cannot  be  disposed  of  to  advantage, 
and  the  grower  is  certain  to  be  the 
loser.  In  regard  to  the  culture  of  the 
trees  he  made  the  following  recom- 
mendation: 

“To  have  complete  control  of  the 
growth  of  the  trees  they  should  be 
planted  on  poor  land,  and  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  stunted,  and 
should  be  fertilized  enough  to  make  a 
healthy  growth  and  no  more.  If  set 
on  rich  land  they  grow  too  rapidly 
and  our  hard  winters  kill  them  out  in 
a short  time.  And  again  I want  to 
say  don’t  plant  seedlings,  for  they  are 
a sure  disappointment.  And  be  sure 
to  plant  none  but  the  best  adapted  to 
your  locality;  for  some  of  the  budded 
ones  are  very  poor  seedlin|gs  and 
should  never  be  propagated." 


To  my  mind,  The  Fruit-Grower  Is  the 
most  valuable,  paper  of  its  kind  pub- 
lished in  America.  I send  my  order 
(■~r  the  entire  set  of  ten  Brother  Jona- 


than booklets. — Geo.  W.  Martin,  pro- 
fessor of  biology,  Vanderbilt  Universi- 
ty, and  secretary  of  Tennessee  State 
Horticultural  Society. 
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Missouri  Horticultural 
Society  Meeting 


The  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Horti- 
cultural Society  which  was  held  at 
Boonville,  Dec.  4 to  5,  was  not  as 
well  attended  as  had  been  expected, 
considering  the  fruit  crops  which 
had  been  harvested  by  the  members. 
Many  of  the  old-time  members  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and  the 
total  attendance  was  considerably  be- 
low that  of  last  year.  The  local  at- 
tendance was  good  at  the  evening 
meetings,  but  not  large  at  the  day 
sessions.  The  exhibit  of  fruit  was 
good,  and  arrangements  for  meeting 
place  and  hotel  accommodations  were 
excellent. 

At  this  meeting  some  changes  in 
the  constitution  were  made,  the  prin- 
cipal changes  being  amendments 
needed  to  make  clear  who  are  en- 
titled to  vote  at  the  sessions.  At  the 
meeting  it  developed  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  1905  had,  during 
that  year,  increased  the  salary  of  the 
assistant  secretary,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  retrench  along  this)  line, 
but  the  majority  of  the  members  vot- 
ed to  leave  this  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  committee. 

An  important  departure  was  made 
by  the  adoption  of  a resolution  in- 
troduced by  Col.  T.  C.  Love  of  Sey- 
mour, providing  for  a committee  on 
transportation,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  investigate  freight  rates  on 
fruits  and  try  to  secure  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  same.  This  committee 
will  trp  to  secure  relief  through  the 
state  legislature  and  through  the  in- 
terstate commerce  commission,  and 
its  expenses  will  be  borne  by  the 
society. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  C.  HI. 
Dutcher;  first  vice-president,  T.  H. 
Todd:  second  vice-president,  W.  D. 

Maxwell;  secretary,  G.  T.  Tippin; 
treasurer,  A.  T.  Nelson. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Goodman  retired  as  sec- 
retary, after  having  held  the  place 
about  twenty-five  years.  He  thanked 
the  society  for  the  honors  conferred 
upon  him,  and  urged  the  selection 
of  Mr.  Tippin  as  his  successor.  At 
the  last  session  Col.  J.  C.  Evans  intro- 
duced a resolution  expressing  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  members  of  Mr. 
Goodman’s  years  of  service. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten  spoke  on  “Re- 
planting the  Orchard.”  The  speaker 
said  that  in  all  orchard  planting 
some  trees  will  die,  but  of  course 
this  loss  should  be  kept  at  the  mini- 
mum. Trees  which  should  die  should 
be  replaced  with  others.  This  re- 
planting can  be  easily  done  up  to 
the  time  that  the  orchard  is  about 
five  years  old;  after  that  time  the 
older  trees  are  so  large  they  shade 
the  newly  planted  trees,  and  the  root 
systems  of  the  established  trees  rob 
those  which  have  just  been  planted 
in  the  soil.  Of  course,  where  a num- 
ber of  trees  are  missing  in  one  place, 
they  can  be  replanted  satisfactorily, 
but  good  care  should  be  given  the 
trees,  even  to  careful  hoeing. 

Valuable  Paper  by  H.  P.  Gould. 

Prof.  H.  P.  Gould  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
read  a paper  on  “Fruit  Growing  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,”  which  was 
one  of  the  best  things  of  the  meet- 
ing. The  speaker  said  that  in  the 
last  fifteen  years  the  fruit  industry 
has  grown  to  enormous  proportions, 
so  much  so  that  at  this  time  the  very 
immensity  of  the  industry  seems  to 
have  become  appalling;  in  many  cases 
it  seems  that  the  industry  has  out- 
run the  judgment  of  the  men  engaged 
ir\  the  business.  At  present  great 
commercial  enterprises  are  projected, 
which  contemplate  engaging  in  fruit 
raising  as  a large  business  enterprise. 
If  fruit  growing  could  be  conducted 
along  well-established  lines,  and  could 
be  carried  on  by  set  rules,  the  prob- 
lem would  be  easy.  But  this  cannot  be 
done.  The  individuality  of  the  man 
behind  the  enterprise  must  always 
be  the  most  important  factor. 

’’Given  proper  location  and  the 
right  selection  of  varieties,”  said  Prof. 
Gould,  “the  whole  matter  then  hinges 
on  feeding  the  trees,  pruning  and 
spraying  them  against  insects  and 
fungi.  All  these  points  must  be  at- 
tended to  properly,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  manager  counts  just  here.  It 
is  the  fruit  which  is  of  only  ordinary 
quality  which  gluts  the  market — not 
the  good  fruit.  Not  enough  first- 
class  fruit  is  grown  in  this  country 
now,  great  as  is  the  fruit  Industry,  to 
supply  the  demand  at  moderate  prices. 
Sometimes  there  is  poor  distribution 
of  perishable  fruits,  but  this  is  not 


an  indication  of  lack  of  demand.  Ev- 
eryone knows  the  low  prices  which 
were  paid  for  Jonathan  apples  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  at  picking  time. 
And  yet  early  in  October,  only  a few 
weeks  later,  this  variety’  was  quoted 
at  $1.75  to  $2  per  bushel  box.  With- 
in the  last  month  Grimes  Golden  ap- 
ples have  sold  at  $4  per  barrel.  This 
shows  the  market  will  absorb  good 
fruit  at  good  prices.” 

Prof.  Gould  said  he  had  studied  the 
orchard  problem  in  the  Ozark  coun- 
try. He  first  visited  this  country  in 
1903,  and  had  high  ideals  of  what 
the  orchard  conditions  in  this  section 
should  be.  The  orchards  were  found 
to  be  large,  and  the  trees  at  first 
grew  well.  But  he  must  say  the  or- 
chards generally  have  been  neglected. 
Many  of  the  trees'  planted  on  the 
richer  soil  have  grown  so  large  that 
they  are  entirely  too  close  to  permit 
of  good  spraying.  The  orchards  should 
be  cultivated.  Plant  food  must  be 
available  for  the  trees,  and  cultiva- 
tion will  not  only  bring  about  this 
condition,  but  it  will  conserve  the 
moisture  as  well.  The  speaker  rec- 
ommended that  every  member  of  the 
society  read  the  paper,  “Feeding  the 
Orchard,”  which  was  read  by  Dean 
Waters  of  the  Missouri  Agricultural 
College  before  the  society  in  Decem- 
ber, 1905.  This  paper  was  published 
in  the  report  of  the  society  for  1905, 
and  Prof.  Gould  said  it  was  the  best 
thing  on  the  subject  he  had  ever  read. 

Prof.  Gould  recommended  that  if 
orchards  have  not  been  cultivated 
hitherto,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
must  be  begun  very  carefully;  roots 
will  likely  be  found  near  the  surface, 
and  they  must  be  preserved  as  much 
needed. 

Orchards  Should  Be  Pruned  and 
Sprayed. 

“Some  persons  say  our  trees  cannot 
stand  pruning;  that  they  will  be 
killed,  but  I believe  that  pruning  is 
not  injurious  in  itself,  but  rather  in 
the  way  it  is  usually  done.  Our  trees 
should  have  annual  pruning,  not 
leaving  the  work  to  be  done  severely 
at  any  one  time. 

“And  the  man  who  wants  to  make 
money  growing  apples  will  spray  his 
trees.  I know  there  are  those  who 
claim  that  spraying  does  not  pay; 
that  the  work  is  not  effective,  and  this 
is  true  in  many  cases.  But  it  is  be- 
cause the  work  is  not  properly  done. 
There  are  four  general  causes  of  fail- 
ure in  spraying:  The  applications  are 
made  at  the  wrong  time,  wrong  mix- 
ture is  used,  the  mixture  is  not 
properly  made,  or  the  work  is  not 
thorough  and  persistent.  I can  cite 
you  to  many  instances  of  success, 
where  the  work  is  properly  done  and 
at  the  right  time.  For  instance,  in 


ORCHARD  TREES 

should  be  protected  from  mice  and 
rabbits.  Stop  sun  scald,  use  the 

O.  K.  Veneer 

TREE  PROTECTOR 

Easily  placed. 

75c  per  100;  $5.00  per  1000 
E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  Mfr., 
Box  300.  Kinmundy,  111. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Start  your  orchard  now.  Fortunes 
have  been  made  by  it.  Start  right  by 
planting  hardy,  well-cultured  stock 
that  will  live  anywhere — guaranteed — 
materially  less  than  agents’  price — Ask 
for  prices  on  1,000  lots.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free. 

Chattanooga  Nurseries, Box  12,  Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Wallace  Invincible  Engine 


Power  Sprayer 

One  of  our  16  styles.  We  build  the  largest 
line  of  power  sprayers  In  the  world.  Write 
for  Information  regarding  any  style  you 
need.  We  have  It. 

WALLACE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 


The  Ideal 
Gasoline  Sprayer 


Four  Cycle  2^  Horse-power  engine  with  Hori- 
zontal Brass  Lined  Pump.  Supplies  io 
nozzles,  and  maintains  a steady  pressure  of  ioo  to 
175  pounds,  as  desired.  Fills  its  Own  tank. 
Runs  so  quietly  horses  are  not  frightened ; has  an 
extra  pulley  for  belt,  and  can  be  used  for  all  purposes 
besides  spraying.  Has  200  gallon  tank  with  automatic 
agitators.  Weight  of  engine  and  pump  450  lbs. — 
total  weight  including  wagon  1650  lbs. 

Ask  us  for  catalogue. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
58  Eleventh  St.,  Elmira  N.  Y. 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  "Kant-Klog”  Sprayers 


A slight  pressure  of 
the  thumb'  starts 
the  spray. 


Something  New.  Gets  twice  the  re- 
sults with  same  labor  and  fluid.  Flat 
or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays  from 
same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For  trees, 
vines,  vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 
Agents  wanted.  Booklets  free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co., 

1 7 East  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


WRITE  TO 

Bacon  & Co. 

APPLETON,  N.  Y. 

for  their  Catalog  of 

Basswood  Ladder* 
Crates,  Baskets 
and  Fruit  Packages 

It’s  yours  for  the  asking. 


Express  prepaid.  Send  for  Illustrated 
circulars.  Factory  Prices. 


E.  C.  MENDENHALL,  Manufacturers’  Agent 
Box  300.  KINMUNDY,  ILL. 

Ask  for  our  Circulars  for  Fruit-Growers. 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

at  Small  Cost  with 

Wilson’s  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1 to  40  H.  P.  AI8O  Bon©  Cot- 
ter*. hand  and  power,  for  the  poul- 
trymen;  Farm  Feed  Mil  1a,  Gra- 
ham Flour  Hand  Mill*.  Grit  and 
Shell  Mill*.  Send  for  catalogue. 
WILSON  BROS..  Sol©  Mfra* 
Dept.  O Faaton,  l*a- 


Seedless  Apple 

Vaughn’s  Seedless  Apple,  the  original 
tree  has  borne  22  crops  without  a single 
failure:  no  seed  in  the  fruit  to  rob  the 
tree  of  Its  vitality,  very  little  core,  or 
none  at  all  in  some  specimens.  The  tree 
has  no  bloom  to  be  caught  by  late  frost 
and  its  fruit  will  keep  until  May. 

Send  for  our  descriptive  catalogue;  It 
Is  Free. 

FAIRBURY  NURSERIES, 

Box  I Fatrbury,  Nebraska 


WESC0  RURAL  TELEPHONES 

Secret  Calling,  Long  Distance, 

Sure  Ringing,  Lightning  Proof, 

Very  Powerful. 

Our  Bulletin  No.  15 
tells  how  to  build  lines,  what 
you  need  and  what  it  ought  to 
cost.  Write  for  it.  It’s  Free. 

THE  WESCO  SUPPLY  CO. 

Ft.  Worth,  Texas  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FREE  TELEPHONE 


Eand-book.  telling  how  to  build, 
and  cost  of  rural  lines,  on  request. 
BUT  PHONES  OF  THE  MAKER, 
save  middlemen's  profits  and  get 
factory's  ironclad  guarantee. 
Independent  of  the  trust.  MAKERS 
OF  RELIABLE  APPARATUS. 
CENTRAL  TELEPHONE  & ELECTRIC  CO.. 
Address  Rural  Desk  17,  SL  Louis  or  Dallas 


RTF  Rnnv  ABOUT  FARM 


Tells  how  you  can  have  the  Markets,  Fire 
Dept.,  Doctor.  Repair  Shop.  General  Store, 
etc.,  practically  on  your  farm  by  having:  the 
wonderful  Andrae  Farm  Telephones  in  your 
house.  It  is  a money  maker  that  may  save 
its  cost  in  a day.  and  make  you  rich  in  a 
year.  Thousands  now  in  use.  Book  tells 
how  put  up.  their  cost,  etc.  Write  J. 
ANDRAE  & SONS,  332  W.  Water  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cy Under  engine;  revolutionising  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costa 
* - T'--  ’ - - ''"lcklr,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  anv  wagon.lt  Is  .... 

THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO..  MLfr*„  Meagher  and  15th  Sts..  Chicago.  — 


Less  to  Buy— Less  to  Run.  Quick] 
engine  Sara  roa  Catalog  ub. 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
TTIE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

a two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 


. a combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
THIS  IS  OCR  FIFTY -THIRD  YEAR. 


We  positively  guarantee  that  our  No.  28  Traction 
Sprayer  will  spray  the  largest  trees  without  any  hand 
work  whatever,  and  that  it  will  do  it  as  easy,  as  quick 
and  just  as  well  as  could  be  done  with  the  most  ex- 
pensive gasoline  engine  outfit. 


This  machine  has  been  designed  expressly  for  the  fruit  growers  of 
large  operations,  for  men  who  require  a sprayer  of  maximum  power  SI 
and  capacity,  but  who  do  not  want  to  invest  a small  fortune  in  an 
awkward,  complicated,  unreliable  gasoline  outfit. 

We  compare  our  Traction  Auto  Spray  No.  28,  to  gasoline  outfits  ..  .. ^ 

only  because  there  is  no  other  traction  sprayer  built  that  can  ap- 
proach it  for  efficiency,  for  ability  to  do  the  most  difficult  work  and  do  it  right. 

To  every  buyer  of  this  No.  28  or  any  other  “Auto-Spray”  we  say  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back.  We  don’t  ask  you  to 
take  our  word  for  the  superiority  of  the  Auto- Spray.  It  has  to  satisfy  you  when  you  use  it  on  your  own  place. 

With  this  sprayer  you  \yill  have  no  break-downs  to  cause  expensive  delays  in  the  midst  of  your  busy  season.  You 
will  not  need  a mechanic  or  expert  to  operate  it,  you  will  need  no  labor  to  produce  the  power,  and  the  power  will  not 
cost  you  a cent. 

You  can  thoroughly  spray  every  limb  of  every  tree  without  waste  of  solution.  Other  sprayers,  with  less  power  and 
not  so  perfectly  designed,  often  waste  half  the  solution. 

Remember  too  that  our  Auto-Spray  No.  28  will  do  light  work  as  well  as  heavy  work. 

Every  part  of  this  machine  from  the  wheels  to  the  smallest  valve,  is  made  of  the  very  best  material  obtainable  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  entire  sprayer  is  guaranteed  against  the  slightest  defect  of  material  or  workmanship. 

In  the  lower  left  hand  corner  we  show  a cut  of  our  hand  power  Auto-Spray  No.  1 — the  sprayer  that  has  won  a 
world-wide  reputation  as  being  the  most  convenient,  the  most  practical  and  economical  hand  sprayer  made. 

Investigation  pays — if  you  doubt  our  claims,  if  you  doubt  our  guaranty,  a little  investigation  will  set  you  right  and 
save  you  money. 

Our  factory  is  the  largest  in  the  country  devoted  exclusively  to  the  making  of  power  and  hand  sprayers.  We  manu- 
facture over  forty  styles  and  sizes,  making  every  part  ourselves.  That  is  why  our  sprayers  are  backed  by  a stronger 
guarantee  than  others.  We  know  what  each  and  every  part  is  made  of,  how  each  machine  is  built  and  what  it  will  do. 
Don’t  forget  that  big  difference  between  a manufacturer  and  a company  that  merely  sells  sprayers. 

Send  for  reports  front  people  who  have  used  the  style  of  sprayer  you  need.  Our  customers  praise  Auto-Sprays 
Auto  Spray  No.  i as  highly  as  we  do.  Write  today  for  complete  details  and  prices,  telling  us  what  your  needs  are. 
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Auto  Spray  No.  28 

and  Save  Money,  Time  and  Trouble 


Traction  Auto  Spray 
No.  28. 

Tank  Capacity 
250  Gallons. 


THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY,  29  Jay  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1905,  when  the  apple  crop  generally 
was  a failure,  one  grower  who  had 
an  orchard  of  400  trees  sprayed  them 
six  times,  at  a total  cost  of  22^4  cents 
per  tree,  and  grew  1,950  barrels  of 
fruit,  over  1,600  of  them  of  No.  1 
grade,  which  sold  for  $3  per  barrel. 
Many  other  cases  like  this  can  be 
cited,  and  abundant  proof  can  be  fur- 
nished that  thorough  and  persistent 
spraying  pays.  For  instance,  there 
was  an  outbreak  of  bitter  rot  in  the 
Ozark  country  this  past  season,  and 
many  apples  were  lost  from  this  dis- 
ease. But  an  orchard  which  was 
sprayed  six  times  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture was  kept  free  from  the  disease, 
and  this  spraying  also  sufficed  to 
combat  apple  scab. 

“One  point  upon  which  I would 
lay  special  emphasis,”  said  Prof. 
Gould,  “is  not  to  neglect  the  orchard 
in  the  ‘off  years.’  In  spite  of  the 
unfavorable  seasons  of  the  past  years, 
the  well-cared-for  orchards  have  paid 
their  owners  for  their  care.  But  these 
owners  have  given  their  trees  proper 
attention,  whether  any  crop  was  in 
prospect  or  not.  In  caring  for  our 
trees  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
fruit  buds  for  next  season’s  crop  are 
formed  this'  season,  and  we  cannot  al- 
low insects  and  fungi  to  destroy  this 
year’s  foliage,  else  our  fruit  buds  for 
next  year’s  crop  will  be  weak.  Care 
for  your  orchard  every  year,  and  the 
results  will  be  more  satisfactory.” 

The  speaker  said  that  for  orchards 
the  soil  and  subsoil  should  be  porous 
and  friable,  and  should  contain  a suf- 
ficient supply  of  plant  food.  Eleva- 
tion as  compared  with  the  surround- 
ing country  is  as  important  as  eleva- 
tion as  compared  with  the  sea  level. 
The  question  of  varieties  to  be  plant- 
ed Is  an  important  one,  and  must  be 
carefully  worked  out  for  every  lo- 
cality. 

Many  Orchards  Are  Too  Large. 

“The  successful  orchardist,”  con- 
tinued the  speaker,  “will  be  found  to 
be  the  one  who  considers  the  market- 
ing of  his  crop  as  well  as  the  growing 
of  it.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  are 
some  very  large  orchards,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  crop  is  a serious 
problem,  and  yet  the  growers  as  a 
rule  are  not  prepared  to  handle  the 
crop  properly.  Growers  have  been 
accustomed  to  wait  for  the  buyers  to 
come,  and  the  past  season  this  plan 


was  disastrous,  for  the  buyers  did  not 
come.  In  Western  New  York  the 
growers  barrel  their  own  fruit  and 
sell  it  themselves  if  the  buyers  do 
not  take  the  apples  at  picking  time. 
This  season  one  man  I know  up  there 
had  several  thousand  barrels  of  ap- 
ples, and  at  picking  time  the  buyers 
wanted  the  fruit,  but  were  unwilling 
to  pay  what  the  man  thought  was  a 
fair  price.  He  proceeded  to  barrel 
the  apples,  and  only  sold  when  he  se- 
cured his  price.  He  would  have  been 
at  the  mercy  of  the  buyers  if  he  had 
not  been  prepared  to  pick  and  pack 
his  apples.  In  considering'  this 
method  of  handling  a crop,  however, 
one  must  realize  that  only  first-class 
fruit  can  be  sold  in  this  way.  In 
Western  New  York  there  are  many 
assqciations  of  growers,  who  handle 
their  apples  through  the  different  or- 
ganizations. These  organizations  can 
be  successful  only  when  the  members 
are  loyal  and  when  the  association  has 
a high  standard  for  its  fruit  which  is 
rigidly  maintained. 

“Now,  just  a word  about  the  size  of 
orchards.  Many  of  them  are  entirely 
too  large  to  be  profitable.  In  plant- 
ing an  orchard  a man  should  not 
measure  its  size  by  acres,  but  by  his 
ability  to  care  for  it  properly.  The 
old  story  of  ‘not  time  enough  to  spray 
and  cultivate  properly’  is  but  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  owner  has  too 
much  orchard.” 

Asked  as  to  proper  distance  for 
planting  trees  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, the  speaker  said  that  it  depends 
on  the  varieties  and  strength  of  the 
soil.  As  a rule,  32  to  35  feet  apart 
is  close  enough. 

“When  is  the  proper  time  to  prune 
fruit  trees?”  was  asked  by  a mem- 
ber. 

“During  the  season  when  trees  are 
dormant  is  the  time  to  prune  to  cor- 
rect the  growth  of  the  tree  or  to  thin 
out  the  branches.  If  trees  are  pruned 
during  the  summer  it  Will  check  the 
wood  growth  and  transfer  the  food 
material  which  would  have  gone  to 
make  wood  growth  to  the  making  of 
fruit  buds.  If  trees  are  pruned  when 
dormant,  it  can  best  be  done  just  be- 
fore growth  begins  in  spring,  for  at 
that  time  the  wounds  will  heal  read- 
ily.” 

Concerning  the  question  of  distance 
to  plant,  Prof.  Gould  said  that  jt  was 
formerly  said  that  the  roots  of  a tree 


extended  just  as  far  as  the  spread  of 
the  branches,  but  this  has  been 
proved  to  be  a mistake,  for  in  many 
cases  the  roots  extended  far  beyond 
the  spread  of  the  branches.  He  had 
examined  the  roots  of  a peach  tree 
planted  in  sandy  loam  soil;  the  spread 
of  the  top  was  eighteen  feet,  while  the 
roots  extended  for  a distance  of 

eighteen  feet  on  one  side  of  the  tree 
and  for  a distance  of  nineteen  feet 
on  the  other,  thus  making  the  spread 
of  the  roots  twice  the  spread  of  the 
branches. 

Prof.  Gould  was  asked  if  the  severe 
pruning  which  is  practiced  in  the  ir- 
rigated orchards  of  Colorado  could 

be  practiced  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  he  said  that  he  does  not  believe 
in  going  to  extremes  in  pruning  trees, 
but  that  he  has  seen  good  results  from 
the  methods  practiced  in  Colorado. 

Benefits  of  Organization. 

Mr.  Christian  of  Neosho  was  to 

have  read  "a  paper  on  the  benefits  of 
organization  in  the  marketing  of 

fruits,  but  was  unable  to  be  present, 
so  Mr.  Graves  of  the  same  associa- 
tion discussed  this  subject. 

Mr.  Graves  said  that  their  growers 
had  found  it  necessary  to  organize; 
that  they  might  help  grow  better  ber- 
ries and  also  to  market  the  same 
profitably.  This  association  does  not 
sell  its  berries  on  track,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  selects  a reli- 
able commission  man  in  each  of  the 
markets  they  desire  to  reach,  and 
during  the  season  they  consign  their 
fruits  to  these  men.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  association  has  gen- 
eral oversight  of  the  affairs  of  the 
organization;  they  have  a general 
manager,  and  the  marketing  of  the 
crop  is  left  to  him.  This  plan  leaves 
the  members  free  to  devote  all  their 
time  and  ehergies  to  the  growing  of 
the  best  berries  possible. 

Advantages  of  the  organization 
were  summed  up  by  Mr.  Christian  as 
follows: 

First — There  is  a saving  in  the  cost 
of  the  packages,  for  all  supplies  are 
bought  at  wholesale  from  the  manu- 
facturers; as  many  as  ten  carloads 
have  been  used  in  a single  season. 

Second — Through  the  association 
the  members  have  better  banking  fa- 
cilities; if  one  has  not  the  money  to 
buy  his  supplies  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  he  can  get  the  money  at 


the  bank,  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  association  behind  him. 

Third— By  shipping  together  the 
growers  get  carload  freight  rates; 
there  is  not  only  a great  saving  in 
rates,  but  better  and  more  prompt 
service  is  given  by  the  railroads. 

Fourth— By  associating  with  others 
who  are  interested  in  the  same  sub- 
jest the  members  have  been  led  to 
follow  better  practices  in  their  work. 
At  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  asso- 
ciation, after  the  routine  business  has 
been  transacted,  the  members  ex- 
change views  as  to  best  ways  of  grow- 
ing strawberries,  and  the  poorest 
grower  has  the  help  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced member  of  the  association. 

The  inspectors  of  the  Neosho  asso- 
ciation not  only  examine  the  fruit  as 
it  is  brought  to  the  shipping  station, 
but  they  also  visit  the  fields,  and 
suggest  better  methods  where  need- 
ed. At  the  loading  station  the  crates 
are  inspected  by  experts,  and  the  as- 
sociation stamp  is  not  placed  upon 
any  crate  not  up  to  the  standard. 
Since  the  Neosho  association  has  been 
perfected  the  standard  has  been  raised 
until  now  the  Neosho  berries  rank 
with  the  Hood  River  berries  as  to 
quality  and  careful  packing. 

Defends  the  Commission  Men. 

G.  T.  Tippin  talked  on  the  subject 
of  “Details  of  Picking  and  Marketing 
Apples.”  He  said  that  growers  must 
change  their  methods,  and  should 
prepare  to  barrel  their  own  apples, 
rather  than  wait  for  the  buyers  to 
come  and  purchase  the  apples  on 
the  trees.  Mr.  Tippin  gave  some  de- 
tails of  picking  and  packing.  Grow- 


SPRAYING 

FRUIT  TREES 

ie  no  longer  an  experiment, 
but  a necessity.  Prevents 
wormy  fruit  by  destroy- 
ing all  insect  pests 
and  fungus  diseases. 
Every  farmer,  gar- 
aener,fruit  or  flower 
grower  should  write 
for  my  free  cata- 
logue, describing  21 
styles  of  Spraying 
Outfits,  and  contain- 
ing a full  treatise  on 
spraying  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops,  and  much 
valuable  information. 
SPRAYER  CO.,  Box  6L  Quincy,  III. 
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ers  should  post  themselves  upon  the 
probable  crop,  so  that  they  can  make 
a proper  estimate  as  to  the  price 
which  should  be  asked. 

Mr.  Tippin  told  of  the  difference 
between  the  price  the  grower  received 
for  his  apples  last  fall  and  the  price 
which  the  consumers  in  the  cities  are 
paying.  There  is  a great  difference 
here,  he  admitted,  but  said  that  the 
excessive  price  was  put  on  the  apples 
by  the  retailers,  and  not  by  the  com- 
mission men. 

James  M.  Irvine  told  of  having  in- 
vestigated the  price  of  apples  in  Chi- 
cago, in  different  points  in  Michigan 
and  elsewhere,  in  October,  and  that 
he  had  there  found  that  the  price 
had  been  advanced  by  the  apple 
handlers,  and  not  by  the  retailers. 

Mr.  Tippin,  however,  would  not  ad- 
mit that  the  commission  men  had 
raised  the  price  so  that  consumption 
was  checked,  and  he  vehemently  de- 
nied that  there  had  been  an  organiza- 
tion among  apple  buyers. 

“I  was  buying  apples  during  the 
past  season  for  a large  concern,  and 
they  never  indicated  to  me  that  I 
should  not  buy  nor  that  I should  not 
pay  above  a certain  price.” 

Mr.  Tippin  was  asked  by  Mr.  May 
and  others  why  it  was  that  he  and 
other  apple  buyers  would  not  make 
any  price  on  apples;  that  they  simply 
waited  until  much  of  the  fruit  had 
been  lost. 

H.  M.  Kingsbury  gave  his  experi- 
ence in  marketing  his  apple  crop  last 
fall.  Mr.  Kingsbury  is  one  of  the  best 
growers  in  the  state,  and  said  that 
the  principal  essential  is  to  grow  fruit 
which  will  be  in  demand.  One  car 
of  Jonathans  was  sold  by  him  to  a 
buyer  last  fall,  and  this  fruit  was  so 
well  graded  and  packed  that  it  sold 
twenty-five  cars  more  to  the  same 
buyer.  Mr.  Kingsbury  had  handled 
about  14,000  barrels,  and  except  a 
few  in  cold  storage,  all  had  sold  well, 
considering  the  season. 

The  members  discussed  the  cost  of 
packing  apples,  and  there  was  a wide 
range  of  opinion  ias  to  the  cost  of 
picking  and  packing.  Mr.  Goodman 
said  that  the  past  season  the  cost  v>f 
picking  and  putting  into  barrels  was 
from  25  to  45  cents  a barrel.  Mr. 
Kingsbury  said  this  work  had  cost 
him  about  20  cents  a barrel,  and  Mr. 
Gano  had  packed  two  orchards,  mak- 
ing only  one  grade  of  the  fruit; 
where  this  was  done,  the  cost  of  pick- 
ing, packing  and  hauling  to  station 
was  only  13  cents  a barrel.  Where 
two  grades  were  made  this  expense 
was  increased  to  20  cents  a barrel. 

The  picking,  packing  and  hauling 
one  mile  to  station  had  cost  Mr.  Todd 
19  cents  a barrel.  Mr.  Todd,  by  the 
way,  had  8,000  barrels  of  fruit  which 
was  sold  early  at  good  prices. 

“A  Profitable  Orchard”  was  the 
topic  of  a paper  by  R.  K.  Thompson  of 
Beaman.  He  wanted  a good  subsoil, 
and  preferred  rolling  grounu,  sloping 
to  the  north  and  west,  No  variety  of 
apples  should  be  planted  closer  than 
thirty-two  feet,  and  for  most  varie- 
ties thirty-six  feet  is  better. 

W.  T.  Flournoy  read  a paper  on 
‘‘Keeping  Apples,”  in  which  he  said 
that  medium-sized  apples  will  keep 
better  than  very  large  apples  of  same 
variety.  Where  apples  are  to  be  kept 
in  common  storage  they  should  be  left 
on  the  trees  as  long  as  possible,  even 
until  they  are  in  danger  of  freezing; 
they  will  not  deteriorate  as  rapidly 
on  the  trees  as  they  will  after  they 
have  been  removed.  When  frost 
comes,  pick  the  apples  and  keep  in  a 
cool  place;  if  in  the  house,  ventilate 
at  night,  when  the  air  is  cool.  Cel- 
ars  are  not  best  for  apples  at  packing 
time,  as  the  earth  is  still  warm,  and 
the  cellar  will  be  too  warm.  In  com- 
mon storage,  apples  will  keep  better 
in  open  packages.  For  cold  storage, 
apples  should  be  put  in  tight  barrels, 
and  placed  in  storage  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  picking. 

San  Jose  Scale  in  Missouri. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Stedman  of  the  Missouri 
University  talked  concerning  San  Jose 
scale,  which  insect  he  said  is  rapidly 
spreading  throughout  Missouri;  it  is 
getting  to  be  so  common  in  the  state 
that  everyone  should  learn  how  to 
fight  the  Insect.  San  Jose  scale  is 
particularly  destrvictive,  on  account 
of  its  rapid  increase,  its  wide  range 
of  food  plants,  and  because  the  insect 
injects  a substance  into  the  tree  which 
injures  the  cambium. 

“We  have  not  had  much  of  this  In- 
sect in  Missouri  until  recently,”  said 
Prof.  Stedman,  “but  it  is  spreading 
all  over  the  country,  and  we  might 
as  well  make  up  our  minds  to  the 
fact  that  we  must  fight  it.  Ten  years 
ago  we  thought  whale  oil  soap  was 
the  best  insecticide  to  use  against 
San  Jose  scale,  but  we  know  better 
now.  We  now  recognize  the  lime- 


sulphur  wash  as  the  best  remedy. 
Salt  is  used  by  some  persons  in  this 
mixture,  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
find  where  salt  has  any  value  what- 
ever in  the  wash,  and  even  better  re- 
sults are  obtained  from  the  wash 
which  contains  no  salt. 

“The  lime-sulphur  wash  is  not 
merely  a mixture  of  lime  and  sulphur, 
but  it  is  a chemical  combination 
which  is  powerful  in  its  action.  To 
make  this  wash  slake  fifteen  pounds 
of  fresh  stone  lime  in  the  usual  way 
and  put  it  in  a receptacle  with  enough 
water  to  make  a rather  thick  wash. 
Then  add  fifteen  pounds  of  flowers 
of  sulphur,  and  boil  the  mixture  one 
hour,  stirring  it  frequently.  After 
the  mixture  has  boiled  for  one  hour 
add  enough  water  to  bring  the  quan- 
tity up  to  fifty  gallons,  and  apply  to 
the  trees  while  hot.  This  mixture  is 
not  lime,  it  is  not  sulphur,  but  is  a 
new  combination.” 

Prof.  Stedman  said  the  proper  time 
to  apply  this  mixture  is  just  before 
the  buds  swell  in  the  spring;  if  the 
application  is  made  in  January,  not 
as  many  insects  will  be  destroyed  as 
at  the  time  named.  The  mixture 
must  be  applied  thoroughly,  for  ev- 
ery scale  must  be  touched  to  be  de- 
stroyed. The  insect  is  found  on  every 
part  of  the  tree  above  the  ground, 
but  if  this  mixture  is  properly  made 
and  thoroughly  applied  one  need  lose 
neither  tree  nor  fruit.  One  thorough 
spraying  in  two  years  will  hold  the 
insect  in  check;  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  entirely  rid  the  trees  of  the 
insects,  for  a few  of  the  scales  will 
be  under  the  bark  and  in  other  pro- 
tected places,  so  that  they  are  not 
reached  by  the  mixture.  The  mix- 
ture can  be  made  at  a cost  of  about 
$1  per  hundred  gallons. 

“We  need  not  be  alarmed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  insect,”  said  the 
speaker,  "for  we  have  learned  that  we 
can  hold  it  in  check  more  easily  than 
we  can  some  of  the  other  pests  to 
which  our  orchards  are  subject.  The 
insect  is  usually  spread  by  means  of 
nursery  stock,  yet  where  nurseries 
are  properly  inspected  there  is  not 
great  liability  of  the  insect  being  dis- 
seminated.” 

In  answer  to  a question,  Prof.  Sted- 
man said  the  symptoms  are  that  the 
trees  appear  sickly  and  show  that 
something  is  wrong  with  the  bark  of 
the  trees,  which  will  look,  when  bad- 
ly infested,  as  though  wood  ashes 
have  been  sprinkled  over  the  tree. 
However,  it  is  best  to  learn  to  recog- 
nize the  insect,  so  that  one  can  look 
through  the  orchard  for  it. 

“Nursery  stock  can  be  fumigated, 
and  does  not  injure  the  trees  if  they 
are  perfectly  dry  and  dormant,  and 
are  not  subjected  to  the  fumigation 
process  for  a longer  time  than  forty 
minutes.” 

The  speaker  said  that  some  trees 
were  killed  within  two  years  after 
this  insect  appears  upon  them,  for 
the  young  are  brought  forth  alive, 
and  therefore  the  scale  multiplies 
very  rapidly.  If  trees  are  sprayed  in 
December  or  January,  a smaller  per- 
centage of  the  insects  will  be 'killed 
than  if  the  application  is  made  just 
before  growth  starts  in  the  spring. 

“Can  San  Jose  scale  be  fought  with 
the  dust?” 

“No,  sir;  it  cannot.  The  dust  is 
ineffective  against  this  insect,"  was 
the  reply. 

In  answer  to  some  questions  con- 
cerning bitter  rot,  Mr.  Frank  Hors- 
fall of  the  Missouri  Fruit  Experiment 
Station  said  that  six  sprayings  with 
liquid  Bordeaux  had  controlled  the 
disease,  in  the  experiments  conduct- 
ed by  the  station  in  conjunction  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

President  Dutcher  asked  if  any 
member  had  any  definite  report  of 
results  of  spraying  with  either  dust 
or  liquid,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Tune  of 
Amoret  said  that  he  had  sprayed  400 
acres  of  orchard — 350  acres  with 
liquid  and  50  acres  with  dust.  Six 
applications  of  liquid  were  given,  and 
up  to  August  1 he  had  90  per  cent  of 
fruit  free  from  codling  moth;  late 
brood  was  numerous,  however,  and  at 
picking  time  he  had  37%  per  cent 
infested  with  codling  moth.  He  used 
arsenate  of  lead  and  paris  green  as 
insecticides,  and  liked  the  former  bet- 
ter. The  total  cost  of  the  six  spray- 
ings of  350  acres  was  $740.70. 

Fifty  acres  were  dusted,  five  appli- 
cations being  given,  the  last  one  in 
July.  All  insects  and’  fungi  were 
controlled  until  in  August,  when 
there  was  some  leaf  injury,  and  cod- 
ling moth  became  more  numerous. 
Up  to  August  1 he  had  95  per  cent 
free  from  codling  moth,  but  at  pick- 
ing time  20  per  cent  of  the  apples 
were  infested.  The  five  sprayings, 
for  fifty  acres,  cost  $60. 

The  evening  program  of  Thursday 


One  thousand  miles  away  from 

Harrison’s  Nurseries 


you  can  buy  your  trees  to  just  as  good  advantage  as  if  you  were  in  the 
same  county  with  us.  We  guarantee  arrival  in  perfect  condition.  If 
anything  is  wrong,  we  make  it  good.  You  can  get  no  such  quality  trees 
as  Harrison  Trees  at  Harrison  Prices. 

BALDWIN  APPLES 

Baldwin,  for  a starter,  standard  everywhere.  York  Imperial,  Grimes 
Golden,  Stayman,  Northern  Spy,  Early  Ripe,  Fourth  of  July,  Yellow 
Transparent,  Williams’  Early  Red,  etc.  We  offer  you  a hundred  varie- 
ties to  choose  from,  all  peerless  stock. 

RAY  PEACH  TREES 

No  mistake  to  plant  this  great  variety.  Wonderfully  prolific  and 
regular  bearer.  Fine  market  variety.  Since  it  has  proven  its  real  <orth. 
we  have  to  propagate  this  great  variety  by  thousands  to  supply  ti.  de- 
mand for  it.  (See  photograph  below.)  Elberta,  Chairs,  Crawfora,  Car- 
man, Reeves,  Favorite,  Belle  of  Georgia  and  a long  Hst  of  excellent 
varieties,  divided  in  our  catalogue  into  nine  ripenings.  Remember,  our 
trees  are  developed  in  a matchless  peach  tree  climate. 

Strawberries,  Cherries,  Plums,  Grapes,  Asparagus 

Handsome  1907  Catalogue  gives  all  particulars.  Write  for  it. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries  Box  32  Berlin,  Md. 


Harrison  Forces  Budding  and  Pruning  Peach  Trees.  G.  A.  Harrison  to  the 

Right  in  Front. 


Apple  Trees 

'T'HESE  YEAR  OLD  TREES  are  just  right  for  the  com- 
mercial  orchardist.  Grown  in  new  land,  on  whole-root 
seedlings,  they  are  clean,  trim  and  vigorous  as  young  colts. 
We  want  to  clear  them  off  the  land  in  which  they  are  grow- 
ing, and  in  order  to  do  so  this  spring,  will  close  them  out 

at  prices  that  are  right 

Send  us  your  list  for  an  estimate. 


2-3  ft. 

3-4  ft. 

4-5-ft. 

Arkansas  Black  

1,500 

9,000 

2,000 

Baldwin  

7,800 

7,000 

Ben  Davis  

. . . 3,000 

7,000 

3,000 

Benonl  

4,000 

9,000 

2,000 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg  

900 

3,300 

600 

Grimes  Golden  

3,500 

5,800 

2,000 

Jonathan  

...  2,000 

9,000 

4,000 

M.  Black  Twig  

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

Red  Astrachan  

3,500 

4,000 

1,000 

Red  June  

. . . 1,000 

2,000 

500 

Rome  Beauty  

2,000 

8,100 

1,600 

Stayman’s  Winesap  

. ...  5,000 

9,000 

3,000 

Striped  June  * 

. . . 2.000 

3,000 

600 

Summer  Queen  

2,000 

5,000 

- 700 

Wealthy  

300 

6,000 

700 

Winesap  

. . . 3,000 

8,000 

9,000 

Yates  

2,000 

6,000 

1,400 

Yellow  Transparent  

3,500 

7,600 

4,700 

York  Imperial  

. . . 6,000 

9,000 

2,000 

The  Cumberland 
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was  a long  one,  and  included,  In  ad- 
dition to  some  musical  numbers,  pa- 
pers by  Mrs.  G.  E.  Dugan,  in  which 
she  made  a plea  for  the  wild  flow- 
ers; H.  W.  Collingwood,  editor  of  the 
Rural  New  Yorker,  delivered  a very 
interesting  address,  ‘‘A  Message  from 
the  East”;  Mrs.  W.  K.  James  of  St. 
Joseph  made  a plea  for  school  gar- 
dens, and  Walter  Williams  of  Colum- 
bia made  a characteristic  address. 

Prof.  Hermann  von  Schrenk,  in 
in  charge  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Laboratory  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  was  to  have 
delivered  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
“Crown  Gall,”  but  through  an  acci- 
dent to  the  lantern  was  unable  to 
show  the  pictures.  However,  he  said 
that  their  study  of  crown  gall  leads 
them  to  the  opinion  that  crown  gall 
is  not  infectious,  that  it  cannot  be 
communicated  from  tree  to  tree.  In 
trying  to  control  crown  gall,  make 
the  union  of  the  root  and  scion  as 
close  as  possible.  Their  experiments 
had  shown  that  if  grafts  are  care- 
fully wrapped  the  appearance  of  the 
galls  can  be  greatly  reduced,  for  the 
galls  seem  to  be  an  excess  of  healing 
tissue  at  the  point  of  union,  and  are 
not  to  be  feared  as  we  once  thought 
them. 

“In  making  grafts,”  however,  conx 
eluded  Mr.  von  Schrenk,  “I  would 
urge  you  to  be  very  careful  in  select- 
ing the  root  and  scion;  the  latter  is 
much  more  important  than  the  root. 
Cutting  scions  from  any  old  tree  is  not 
the  best  plan,  and  we  should  give 
more  attention  to  the  trees  from 
which  we  take  our  scions  for  graft- 
ing.” 

Secretary  Goodman’s  Report. 

In  his  annual  report  Secretary 
Goodman  told  of  some  of  the  trou- 
bles of  the  fruit-growers  for  the  sea- 
son of  1906.  The  apple  men,  especi- 
ally, had  a hard  season.  They  were 
ready  to  meet  the  buyers,  but  the  lat- 
ter were  slow  to  take  hold,  and  thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  apples  were  wast- 
ed. In  spite  of  the  low  prices  paid 
by  buyers,  apples  are  now  selling  in 
most  markets  at  as  high  prices  as  > n 
any  other  season  within  the  past  fif- 
teen years,  except  the  year  of  1901. 

“In  spite  of  the  estimates  of  bumper 
crops  submitted  by  the  buyers,  the 
crop  is  now  said  to  have  been  36,000,- 
000  barrels,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  year  1905,  is  the  smallest 
crop  this  country  has  produced  in  re- 
cent years.” 

In  regard  to  the  membership  of 
the  society,  Mr.  Goodman  said  that 
while  it  is  small,  the  members  of  the 
county  societies  are  affiliated  with  the 
state  society.  It  is  not  best,  he  said, 
that  the  latter  body  be  made  too  large 
and  unwieldy,  and  he  would  not  favor 
any  plan  to  build  up  its  membership 
as  is  done  in  some  other  states;  a 
smaller  organization  can  be  more  ef- 
fective. 

Thursday  afternoon  Prof.  Lazenby 
of  the  University  of  Ohio  read  a pa- 
per on  '"The  Food  Value  of  Fruits,” 
in  which  he  protested  against  the  idea 
which  has  been  advanced  by  many 
that  fruits  are  good  medicine.  Don’t 
get  the  idea  that  our  orchards  and 
fruit  gardens  are  a drug  store,  but 
that  they  are  a source  of  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  food  supply. 
Fruits  consist  largely  of  water,  and 
have  little  nutriment  value,  but  they 
are  very  important  as  foods;  their 
value  seems  to  consist  in  the  acids 
they  contain,  in  their  juices  and  the 
flavor.  The  free  acids  of  fruits  are 
antiseptic  in  action,  and  will  prevent 
the  encroachment  of  many  diseases. 
Unripe  or  overripe  fruits  are  harmful, 
but  mature  fruits  are  helpful  and 
wholesome. 

Fertilizing  the  Orchard. 

Prof.  B.  M.  Duggar  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  read  a paper  on 
“Plant  Nutrition,  from  the  Stand- 
point of  the  Orchardist.”  Hie  said 
that  the  absence  of  phosphoric  acid 
often  causes  sickly,  yellow-looking 
trees.  EVen  when  there  is  plenty  of 
available  nitrogen,  the  soil  needs 
phosphoric  acid  to  carry  forward  the 
growth  of  trees  and  fruit.  Peaches 
require  less  food  supply  than  apples, 
and  pears  less  than  either  of  the  oth- 
ers. Fruits  remove  less  of  the  im- 
portant elements  of  the  soil  than  do 
the  grain  crops,  so  the  trees  will  not 
exhaust  the  soil  so  quickly  as  the 
latter. 

“Nitrogen  is  the  most  expensive 
element  of  fertility  to  buy,”  said  Prof. 
Duggar,  “but  we  can  add  this  to  our 
soils  by  the  use  of  leguminous  crops, 
the  culture  of  some  kind  of  which 
should  be  a part  of  our  orchard  prac- 
tice. The  acidity  of  the  soil  must  be 
considered  in  selecting  the  leguminous 
crop.  Alfalfa  and  crimson  clover  will 
not  do  well  in  acid  soils,  while  cow- 
peas  will.  If  a green  crop  is  to  be 


NEW  PUGET  SOUND  RASPBERRY  WILL  LEAD 

ALL  OTHER  VARIETIES  COMMERCIALLY 

Improved  “Superlative”  Strain  Achieves  Sweeping  Triumph  Wherever  Planted 
Larger,  Richer  and  More  Prolific — Conceded  the  Best 
Red  Raspberry  Ever  Introduced 


THE  Improved  Superlative  Red 
Raspberry,  one  of  the  won- 
derful products  from  the 
Puget  Sound  country — the  real 
home  of  the  red  raspberry — is 
without  doubt  the  most  important 
commercial  success  achieved  in 
berry-growing  for  years.  As  a 
berry  to  eat  with  cream  and  sugar, 
it  is  matchless.  Its  superior  size 
and  appearance  and  delicious  taste 
make  it  the  best  market  seller,  and 
growers  are  obtaining  a premium 
price  for  it.  Its  shipping  qualities 
are  not  excelled  by  any  other  red 
raspberry.  At  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition  the  Superlative  _was 
awarded  the  Gold  Medal,  the  high- 
est award,  over  all  other  red  rasp- 
berries. This  new  variety  is  being 
substituted  for  all  others,  wherever 
introduced,  and  growers  are  plow- 
ing out  old  strains  to  make  room 
for  this  more  profitable  variety. 

The  Improved  Superlative  Rasp- 
berry is  controlled  exclusively  by 
the  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  the  largest 
and  best-known  plant  and  seed 
house  in  the  West.  The  following 
interesting  extracts  from  letters 
written  by  some  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive growers  in  the  country  de- 
scribe its  qualities: 

BEST  SHIPPER  OF  ALL 

' “Hang  on  the  canes  well — Are 
remarkably  firm  and  prove  to  be 
fine  shippers— Are  much  larger 
than  any  other  variety.  Am  con- 
vinced they  will  prove  larger  pro- 
ducers and  better  shippers  than 
any  other  variety.  Will  be  good 
seller.  I have  no  plants  for  sale.” 
D.  F.  Sexton,  President  Snoho- 
mish County  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation and  President  of  the  Sno- 
homish Valley  Growers’  Associa- 
tion. 

WHAT  LARGEST  GROWER  SAYS 

The  Snohomish  Berry  and  Fruit 
Co.  have  one  of,  if  not  the  largest 
raspberry  fields  in  the  world.  They 
say: 

“Any  new  item  of  value  in  the 
raspberry  from  a commercial  stand- 
point is  of  material  value  to  us.  We 
have  several  varieties  under  obser- 
vation. From  our  experience  with 
the  Superlative  we  will  confine  our 
future  plantings  to  this  variety.  The 
berry  is  very  large,  nearly  double 
that  of  other  varieties,  and  yields 
50*  heavier.  Shipping  quality  is 
good.  Sample  crates  shipped  east 
attracted  much  attention.  The  mer- 
its of  the  Superlative  will  undoubt- 
edly transform  the  raspberry  in- 
dustry. No  plants  for  sale  at  any 
price,  as  we  need  all  we  can  pro- 
duce’ to  extend  our  planting.” — 


Snohomish  Berry  & Fruit  Co.,  H. 
S.  Wright.  Manager. 

PRACTICALLY  INSECT  PROOF 

“Superlative  is  acme  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  raspberry  family,  ex- 
celling all  others,  and  my  50  years 
of  experience  covers  many  varie- 
ties. Has  hardy  and  health  growth. 
Fruit  the  largest  of  any  variety. 
Quality  the  very  best.  Very  pro- 
lific. Core  is  very  small.  Flesh 
very  deep.  Seeds  very  small.  Be- 
lieve it  will  become  the  best  ship- 
per of  all  and  command  the  highest 
price.  Fruit  does  not  fall  from 
plant  when  ripe.  Leaves  are  very 
large  and  corrugated,  making  it 
practically  insect  proof.  Canes  ma- 
ture early.  Have  no  plants  for 
sale  at  any  price.” — Wm.  Bennison, 
a Snohomish  County  Horticultural 
authority,  and  of  wide  experience 
both  in  England  and  America. 

“Do  not  think  I ever  saw  their 
equal,  and  I am  an  old  berry  rais- 
er.”— F.  Walden,  Fruit  Editor  of 
The  Ranch. 

“Superlative  raspberries  shipped 
in  open  crates  without  refrigeration 
as  far  as  Kalispell,  Montana.  Very 
satisfactory  results.”  — ■ Snohomish 
Valley  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
per  W.  P.  Dalson,  Shipper., 

DISCARDS  ALL  FOR  SUPERLATIVE 

“Superlative  will  revolutionize 
the  raspberry  industry  in  the  com- 
mercial berry  sections.  In  all  my 
experience,  testing  practically  every 
new  raspberry,  I have  never  had  a 
variety  to  equal  the  Superlative. 
Have  discarded  all  others  for  this. 
It  outyields  any  berry  of  my  ex- 
perience.”— J.  F.  Littooy,  Horticul- 
tural Inspector  Snohomish  County. 

STANDS  MOST  SEVERE  CLIMATE 

The  hardiness  of  the  Superlative 
raspberry  is  conclusive,  as  it  stands 
the  severe  climate  of  Eastern  Can- 
ada. Wherever  introduced  it  has 
enthused  the  growers.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  plants  of  the  im- 
proved strain.  The  Chas.  H.  Lilly 
Co.,  of  Seattle,  have  exclusive  sale 
of  the  Superlative,  and  the  quantity 
is  limited. 

ITS  SPLENDID  CHARACTERISTICS 

CANE  is  smooth — grows  erect — 
matures  early — vigorous,  strong, 
healthy — practically  thornless. 

LEAVES  thick,  dark  green,  deep- 
ly corrugated  or  wrinkled— prac- 
tically insect  proof  as  red  spiders 
or  mites  cannot  travel  on  the  leaf — 
leaf  distinct  from  any  other  rasp- 
berry. 

FRUIT  one  totme  and  half  inches 
long — very  prolific — ripens  simul- 
taneously with  earliest  varieties 


and  continues  to  end  of  season 
with  latest  varieties — lobes  deep — 
cores  small — seeds  small  and  mas- 
ticated easily— flavor  sub-acid,  aro- 
matic— perceptibly  sweeter  than 
other  favorite  varieties — no  musti- 
ness— color,  delicate  .crimson — tex- 
ture, firm — shipping  quality,  best. 
WILL  THRIVE  ANYWHERE  IN  U.  S. 

The  fact  is  well  known  that  berry 
roots  from  the  Puget  Sound  coun- 
try grow  better  all  over  the  United 
States  than  those  from  anywhere 
else,  but  the  Superlative  will  prove 
this  with  even  added  emphasis. 
Invest  in  a few  Superlative  roots 
now;  it  will  be  the  leading  variety 
in  a few  seasons;  every  one  who 
sees  the  fruit  wants  it;  your  profits 
will  return  a hundred-fold.  The 
endorsement  of  the  Chas.  H.  Lilly 
Co.  is  a sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
Improved  Superlative  Red  Rasp- 
berry is  all  that  is  claimed. 

OFFER  OPEN  TO  EVERY  GROWER 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  Chas.  H. 
Lilly  Co.  that  the  distribution  of  the 
Improved  Suoerlative  Raspberry 
shall  be  as  widespread  as  possible 
in  order  that  individual  growers  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada 
may  be  able  to  make  a start  with 
this  grand  variety,  thereby  making 
a far-reaching  and  perpetual  ad- 
vertisement for  the  firm.  Owing 
to  the  great  value  and  limited  num- 
ber obtainable,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  fix  a price  of  $1  each  for 
the  roots.  Large  orders  are  not 
solicited,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances no  reduction  can  be  made 
in  such  cases.  Improved  methods 
of  packing  have  been  perfected 
whereby  the  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co. 
ship  the  roots  so  thoroughly  pro- 
tected that  they  reach  the  most  dis- 
tant points  across  the  continent  in 
perfect  planting  condition. 

ORDER  THE  SUPERLATIVE  NOW 
In  ordering  use  the  attached 
coupon,  writing  name  and  address 
plainly: 


! Cut  this  out  and  mail  to  the 

(f^JiLLyCo. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

! Enclosed  find  $ for  which 

I 

! send  me Superlative  Red 

\ Raspberry  roots  from  the  Im- 
; proved  Strain,  at  $1  each,  postpaid. 

| Also  send  free,  postpaid,  your  com. 

! plete  new  Seed  and  Plant  Cata- 
1 logue. 

! Name  

; Address <WF=1 


plowed  under,  lime  should  be  supplied 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  correct  the 
acidity.  We  are  just  awakening  to 
the  full  value  of  lime  in  our  soils. 
Apples  do  well  on  slightly  acid  soils, 
and  so  do  some  other  trees,  but  they 
could  be  improved  by  the  addition 
of  lime.  The  latter  favors  the  de- 
composition of  vegetable  matter.  Of 
course,  lime  can  be  used  in  excess 
and  then  becomes  injurious,  and  we 
have  not  yet  determined  how  much 
lime  can  be  profitably  used  in  our 
Missouri  soils.” 

T.  C.  Love  presented  a resolution, 
which  was  adopted,  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a committee  on  trans- 
portation, the  duties  of  which  shall 
be  to  try  to  secure  an  adjustment  of 
freight  rates  on  fruits,  so  that  Mis- 
souri growers  shall  not  be  discrim- 
inated against.  The  expenses  of  this 
committee  are  to  be  paid  from  the 
funds  of  the  society. 

K.  B.  Wilkerson  of  Mexico  discussed 
the  planting  of  a peach  orchard;  H. 
W.  Jenkins  of  Boonville  discussed  the 
growing  of  strawberries  briefly,  and 
J.  E.  May  talked  on  cherry  planting. 

W.  L.  Howard  of  the  Missouri  Ex- 
periment Station  said  that  peach  trees 
which  are  properly  pruned  can  be 
rendered  more  hardy  than  trees  left 
to  grow  as  they  will.  A certain  pe- 
riod of  rest  is  necessary  for  peach 
trees,  but  the  grower  can  cause  them 
to  rest  about  when  he  pleases,  and 
some  experiments  along  this  line  will 
likely  bring  splendid  results. 


The  principal  address  of  the  last 
session  was  by  Mr.  Collingwood,  who 
presented  some  illustrations  showing 
how  he  is  developing  a rocky  hillside 
in  New  Jersey  into  a profitable  farm. 
Mr.  Collingwood  contributed  much  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  meeting,  and 
both  his  addresses  were  much  en- 
joyed. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Irish  of  St.  Louis  pre- 
sented the  matter  of  holding  a Na- 
tional Congress  of  Horticulture  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  late  in  the  summer  of 
1907,  and  reported  that  it  had  about 
been  decided  to;  hold  the  biennial 
meeting  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society  there. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  re- 
ported a series  of  resolutions  which 
were  adopted,  urging  the  appointment 
of  a state  forestry  inspector;  urging 
a more  general  observance  of  Arbor 
Day;  protesting  against  the  free  dis- 
tribution of  old  and  well-known  va- 
rieties of  seeds  by  Congress;  asking 
for  an  extension  of  the  fish  and 
game  law,  to  protect  the  birds;  in- 
dorsing the  formation  of  organiza- 
tions to  bring  about  co-operation  in 
the  marketing  of  fruits;  indorsing 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  position 
that  labor  and  farmers  should  organ- 
ize as  well  as  capital;  thanking  the 
people  of  Boonville  for  their  hospital- 
ity, and  thanking  the  persons  from 
outside  the  state  who  had  helped  to 
make  the  meeting  a success. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


NEW  STEEL  RANGE 

$8  75  buys  this  BIG,  HANDSOME, 
NEW  1907  MODEL.  FULL  SIZE, 
SIX- HOLE,  SQUARE  STEEL 
RANGE.  (With  reservoir  and 
closet,  as  illustrated,  a trifle  extra.) 
For  full  description  of  this  wonder- 
ful steel  range  bargain,  write  for 
our  FREE  Stove  Catalogue. 

In  our  own,  the  largest 
stove  foundry  in  the  world,  in 
Newark,  Ohio,  we  make  every 
variety  of  the  highest  erade 
stoves  and  ranges,  and  sell 
them  direct  to  the  user  at 
about  one-half  the  lowest 
prices  asked  by  others.  Every 
stove  covered  by  our  bind- 
ing guarantee,  guaranteed  to 
reach  you  safely,  free  from 
break  or  damage,  guarantee 
very  small,  every  stove  offered 
and  we  agree  to  always  fur- 
the  years  to  come.  We  can  fill  your 

_ or  style  stove  the  day  we  get  it.  so  you 

will  have  your  stove  in  just  a few  days  after  you  order  it. 


nish 


order 


PRICES  HAVE  JUST  NOW  BEEN  GREATLY  REDUCED, 


as  shown  by  our  latest  FREE  Stove  Catalogue.  Our 
Acme  Triumph,  Acme  Renown  and  Acme  Regal  Steel 
Ranges  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  price;  marvelously 
low  prices  on  our  entire  line  of  stoves,  including  Oak 
heating  stoves,  beautiful  base  burners — about  one-half 
regular  retail  prices.  We  have  new  stove  offers  that 
will  please  and  surprise  you.  Write  us  a letter  or  a 
postal  card  and  simply  say,  “Send  me  your  Free  Stove 
Catalogue."  mention  this  paper,  and  by  return  mail 
you  will  receive  postpaid,  our  very  latest  Special  Stove 
Book,  with  large  pictures  and  complete  descriptions  of 
our  entire  line  of  stoves,  all  the  wonderful  low  prices, 
the  greatest  stove  offer  you  ever  received.  Our  FREE 
Profit  Sharing  Plan  is  also  explained.  Don't  buy  a 
stove  at  home  or  elsewhere  until  you  get  this  new  Stove 
Catalogue  and  all  our  new  offers.  Write  today.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO. 


Some  farmers  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington who  were  used  to  packing  ap- 
ples in  boxes  packed  potatoes  in  the 
same  way  last  fall,  and  found  the 
consumer  willing  to  pay  for  the  extra 
cost  of  packing,  on  account  of  getting 
better  quality  potatoes. 
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Illinois  Horticultural 
Meeting 


The  fifty-first  annual  meeting  of 
the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  at  Champaign,  Dec.  12  to  14, 
and  was  a most  enjoyable  meeting. 
The  apple  exhibit  was  the  best  tor 
years,  and  was  installed  in  a large 
room  of  the  Agricultural  building, 
where  it  showed  up  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  score  card  adopted  by 
the  society  last  year  was  used  for 
the  first  time  in  judging  the  fruit, 
and  the  members  were  well  satisfied 


with  the  same.  . 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  as  follows:  President,  Geo. 
j.  Foster;  vice-president,  S.  G.  Sov- 
erhill;  secretary,  W.  B.  Eloyd;  treas- 
urer,  J.  W.  Stanton. 

Mr  L.  R.  Bryant,  who  has  been 
secretary  of  the  organization  for 
many  years,  retired  from  office  in 
£vor  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Lloyd,  of  Kin- 
mundy.  Mr.  Lloyd  is  father  of  Prof, 
j.  W.  Lloyd  of  the  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  was  for  years  con- 
nected with  various  farm  papers,  and 
will  make  a good  secretary. 


In  connection  with  their  visit  to 
the  Illinois  Agricultural  College  to  at- 
tend this  meeting  the  members  of  the 
society  were  pleased  to  note  the 
strengthening  of  the  horticultural  de- 
partment of  this  institution.  During 
the  past  few  years  this  department 
has  been  given  new  workers,  until 
today  perhaps  no  department  in  this 
country  is  better  equipped.  Within 
the  past  year  a splendid  horticultural 
laboratory  for  research  work  has  been 
equipped,  and  is  in  charge  of  Prof. 
C S.  Crandall,  who  is  now  at  work 
upon  some  very  important  problems 
to  the  fruit-growers  of  the  Middle 


The  growth  of  the  horticultural 
department  of  the  institution  was 
noted  by  the  visitors,  and  they  were 
very  grateful  for  the  support  which 
the  horticultural  interests  of  the  state 
receive  from  the  institution.  Some 
splendid  results  are  expected  from 
the  work  which  the  horticultural 
force  is  now  doing. 

At  the  first  session  reports  of  the 
officers';  were  submitted.  President 
Aldrich  said  that  the  difference  be- 
tween orchards  which  had  received 
good  care  and  those  which  had  been 
neglected  was  perhaps  never  more 
marked  than  the  past  season.  The 
man  who  will  not  take  care  of  his 
orchard  will  be  forced  out  of  the 
business. 

In  his  report  Secretary  Bryant 
urged  the  membership  to  help  the 
secretary  increase  the  number  of 
members.  He  called  attention  to  the 
Minnesota  society,  with  more  than 
2,000  members,  and  said  that  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  Illinois 
society  to  have  as  large  a member- 
ship. Prof.  Blair  said  he  had  at- 
tended a meeting  of  this  society  and 
had  discussed  with  Secretary  Latham 
its  large  membership;  he  had  never 
attended  a better  meeting  than  tne 
Minnesota  society  holds. 

The  members  discussed  the  best 
arsenites  for  spraying.  R.  A.  Simp- 
son believed  that  pure  paris  green  is 
the  best  for  general  use,  but  it  must 
be  pure;  arsenate  of  lead  is  new,  but 
they  had  tried  it  and  were  well  sat- 
isfied, and  will  test  it  further. 

Mr.  Dunlap  believed  that  laws 
should  be  enacted  governing  the  pur- 
ity of  paris  green,  and  the  legislative 
committee  was  urged  to  work  for 
such  a law  at  the  coming  session  of 
the  legislature. 

Mr.  Hartwell  and  Mr.  Perrine  had 
used  arsenate  of  lead  and  like  it  very 
well;  more  adhesive  than  paris  green 
and  can  be  used  at  any  strength.  All 
agreed,  however,  that  arsenate  of 
lead  is  much  more  expensive  than 
paris  green. 


Peach  Growing. 

"Some  Essentials  of  Peach  Grow- 
ing” was  the  topic  discussed  by  Wm. 
Miller,  Gypsum,  Ohio.  Mr.  Miller  is 
an  extensive  grower  in  one  of  the 
best  peach  sections  in  the  country, 
and  his  talk  was  interesting  and 
profitable.  He  said  that  formerly 
we  thought  special  soil  and  climate 
were  required  to  grow  peaches,  but 
now  know  that  peaches  can  be  grown 
from  Canada  to  Mexico,  for  in  nearly 
every  locality  there  are  soils  and  lo- 
cations where  peaches  can  be  grown. 
He  would  not  plant  peaches  on  the 
rich  black  land  of  Illinois,  but  would 
select  the  poorer  soils  on  the  hills 
along  the  streams  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Miller’s  location  is  near  the  west  end 
of  Lake  Erie,  where  peach  crop  sel- 
dom fails. 


Mr.  Miller  prefers  a small  or  me- 
dium-size tree  for  planting,  although 
if  he  grew  his  own  trees,  so  that  they 
could  be  planted  direct  from  the  nur- 
sery rows,  he  would  use  larger  trees. 
He  does  little  pruning  until  the  trees 
come  to  bearing  age;  he  tries  to  keep 
the  limbs  from  getting  too  high. 
Peaches  are  grown  on  wood  of  the 
previous  season’s  growth,  and  it  is 
best  to  keep  this  new  wood  down 
near  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Mr.  Miller 
prunes  his  trees  in  winter,  and  to  get 
rid  of  the  wood  removed  he  uses  a 
"brush  burner,”  which  is  portable 
and  is  taken  into  the  orchard.  This 
is  a sort  of  cart  on  which  is  mounted 
a half-round  sheet  iron  tray  in 
which  the  cuttings  are  burned. 

“Some  fruit-growers  are  terribly 
alarmed  over  the  spread  of  San  Jose 
scale,”  said  Mr.  Miller.  "Now,  I was 
about  the  first  man  in  Ohio  to  have 
this  insect  in  his  orchard;  and  while 
we  at  first  thought  the  insect  would 
be  a great  pest  we  now  look  upon  it 
as  a blessing.  Even  if  I had  no  scale 
in  my  orchard,  I would  still  spray 
with  the  lime-Sulphur  mixture.  I 
spray  with  this  from  the  middle  of 
March  until  the  blooms  are  ready  to 
open — this  is  on  peach  trees.  Our 
peach  trees  are  very  subject  to  leaf 
curl,  and  the  lime-sulphur  is  a sure 
remedy.  Begin  spraying  just  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is-  out  of  the  ground. 
Some  persons  add  salt  to  the  mix- 
ture, but  we  cannot  find  that  salt 
has  any  value  whatever.” 

Mr.  Miller  said  the  growers  in  his 
section  as  a rule  cook  their  lime- 
sulphur  mixture  by  steam;  pipes  are 
run  into  the  cooking  tanks  and  the 
water  heated  to  boiling  point;  then 
the  lime  is  added,  and  while  it  is 
slaking  at  a very  high  temperature 
the  sulphur  is  added,  and  then  the 
entire  mass  is  again  boiled  with  the 
steam  pipes.  As  for  the  style  of 
sprayers  which  are  used,  he  said  they 
use  all  kinds;  a very  popular  style 
now  is  compressed-air  sprayers.  These 
outfits  have  two  tanks  of.  about  equal 
size,  one  to  contain  the  spray  mix- 
ture, and  the  other  to  hold  com- 
pressed air.  While  one  tank  is  being 
filled  with  the  mixture  the  other  is 
being  stored  with  compressed  air.  The 
air  tank  holds  the  air  at  150  pounds 
pressure,  and  when  ready  to  spray 
the  compressed  air  is  turned  into  the 
tank  containing  the  mixture  and  the 
trees  are  sprayed  with  this  pressure. 
While  the  pressure  is  150  pounds 
when  the  first  mixture  is  taken  from 
the  tank,  it  falls  to  about  75  pounds 
by  -the  time  all  the  mixture  is  ap- 
plied. This  style  of  sprayer  is  be- 
coming more  popular;  its  advantages 
are  that  it  saves  hauling  a heavy 
pump  and  engine  over  the  orchard; 
it  requires  no  longer  time,  for  the 
air  tank  can  be  filled  while  the  other 
tank  is  being  filled  with  the  mixture. 

Mr.  Miller  said  their  peaches  are 
marketed  through  co-operative  asso- 
ciations, which  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful.' Last  season  much  of  the  fruit 
was  sold  at  auction  at  the  loading 
station,  and  this  plan  works  well. 
Peaches  are  taken  to  packing  shed 
and  there  graded  and  packed.  A 
mechanical  grader  is  used,  and  works 
very  satisfactorily. 

The  speaker  said  he  does  not  plow 
his  orchard,  but  uses  a Cutaway 
harrow  for  its  cultivation.  At  the 
first  cultivation  the  discs  are  set  to 
turn  the  soil  away  from  the  tree, 
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and  at  the  next  cultivation  they  are 
set  to  turn  it  back. 

“With  well-ripened  wood  of  peach 
trees,  and  with  good  air  drainage, 
what  temperature  will  peach  trees 
stand  without  their  fruit  buds  being 
injured?”  was  asked  Mr.  Miller. 

"I  have  had  good  crops  of  peaches 
after  a winter  in  which  the  temper- 
ature registered  18  degrees  below 
zero,”  was  the  reply,  "and  yet  our 
last  failure  was  caused  by  a tem- 
perature of  7 degrees  below  zero. 
Hardiness  can  be  increased  by  proper 
pruning.  One  cause  of  winter-killing 
is  that  cultivation  is  stopped  rather 
early,  and  then  later,  when  fall  rains 
begin,  the  trees  start  into  growth 
again.  We  must  try  to  avoid  this 
condition.  The  soil  should  be  cov- 
ered during  winter  with  some  sort 
of  crop.  Barley,  rye,  Canada  peas, 
crimson  clover  and  hairy  vetch  are 
all  good  for  this  purpose.” 

Mr.  Miller  said  he  had  one  orchard 
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24  years  old,  and  that  most  of  his 
trees  are  14  to  18  years  of  age.  Noth- 
ing tends  to  make  trees  live  long  like 
pruning,  he  said. 

Mr.  Smyth,  delegate  to  the  meet- 
ing from  the  Michigan  society,  said 
he  did  not  dread  San  Jose  scale  any 
more.  The  neglected  orchards  in 
Michigan  are  dying,  but  there  is  a 
brighter  outlook  for  the  man  who 
will  care  for  his  trees.  He  does  not 
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THERK'S  no  doubt  that  the  right  kind 
of  manure  spreader  is  a good  thing  for 
you  to  have.  It  is  probably  true  that 
there  is  no  other  farm  machine  that,  if  right- 
ly chosen,  is  as  valuable  to  the  farmer.  If 
manure  is  spread  properly  and  at  the  right 
time,  its  money  value  far  exceeds  what  you're 
apt  to  think. 

But  when  you  buy  a manure  spreader  have 
a care.  There  are  many  of  them  on  the 
market,  and  many  with  various  “special 
features" — fancy  affairs  that  do  them  more 
harm  than  good. 

When  you  buy  a spreader  look  out  for 
these  things— and  avoid  them.  What  is 
chiefly  to  be  desired  is  strength  and  simplicity 
of  construction. 

Strength  is  essential  because  a manure 
spreader  has  to  carry  a heavy  load  and  the 
rear  end — the  machine  end— has  hard  work 
to  do. 

Simplicity  of  construction  lessens  the 
chance  of  the  machine  getting  out  of  order 
and  gives  light  draft.  You  know  there  area 
good  many  manure  spreaders  that  don't  get 
out  of  the  shed  after  the  first  year.  They 
make  too  much  trouble  and  cause  too  much 
delay. 


are  strong  and  simple  The  frame  is  care- 
fully-selected. well-seasoned  lumber,  and  is 
strengthened  by  heavy  cross  sills  and  truss 
rods.  They  have  steel  wheels  with  staggered 
spokes,  and  both  hind  wheels  have  clutches. 
The  box  is  made  of  selected  stock  and  is 
securely  fastened  to  the  frame  by  heavy  steel 
cleats.  Corners  are  re-entorced  with  steel 
plates.  Everything  is  of  the  very  best. 

Both  of  the  rear  wheels  are  drivers,  and 
insure  plenty  of  power.  A large  sprocket 
with  heavy  chain  drive  transmits  the  power 
to  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  large  and 
strong,  and  the  square  teeth  (extra  long)  are 
made  of  the  best  high  carbon  steel. 

The  power  for  driving  the  apron  is  applied 
on  both  sides,  giving  an  even  movement  and 
making  binding  impossible  The  rollers  are 
attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  slats  in- 
stead of  to  the  frame. 

The  vibrating  rake  is  a most  important 
feature,  and  is  found  only  on  Corn  King  and 
Cloverleaf  spreaders.  It  levels  the  load  and 
brings  the  manure  squarely  up  to  the  cylinder 
— a thing  which  is  absolutely  essential  to 


proper  spreading.  The  teeth  on  the  vibra- 
ting rake  are  held  in  place  by  coiled  steel 
springs  so  they  never  break  but  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  size  of  the  load. 

And  as  a result  of  simple  construction, 
the  operation  is  simple.  Any  one  who  can 
drive  a wagon  can  operate  an  I H.  C. 
spreader,  for  one  lever  does  it  all.  There 
are  ten  feeds,  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty 
loads  per  acre.  The  apron  stops  of  its  own 
accord  when  the  load  is  all  fed  out.  By 
reversing  the  lever  it  returns  and  again  stops 
when  back  in  position.  No  need  to  watch 
it  at  all. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  you 
should  investigate  I.  H C.  Corn  King  and 
Cloverleaf  spreaders  before  you  buy.  There 
are  many  other  good  points  about  them  that 
are  explained  in  our  catalogues.  There  are 
two  kinds — Cloverleaf.  an  Endless  Apron 
machine,  and  Corn  King,  a Return  Apron 
machine,  each  made  in  three  sizes. 
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care  how  much  San  Jose  scale  his 
neighbor  has,  but  will  go  on  and 
spray  with  the  lime-sulphur  mixture 
every  year,  and  can  see  beneficial 
results  upon  his  trees. 

"In  Michigan  we  quit  cultivating 
our  orchards  about  the  middle  of 
July  and  sow  a cover  crop.  Vetch  Is 
the  best  crop  for  our  sandy  soil.  The 
seeds  of  this  plant  are  large  and 
hard,  almost  like  a sweet  pea  seed. 
If  planted  in  July  they  will  remain  in 
the  soil  until  rains  come  and  then 
will  germinate  and  grow.  The  seed 
costs  about  $8.50  per  hundred  pounds, 
and  we  sow  forty  pounds  to  the  acre. 
The  crop  is  turned  under  the  follow- 
ing spring,  just  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  at  the  work.  The  sowing  of  seed 
every  year  costs  more  than  to  allow 
the  plants  to  go  to  seed  and  seed  the 
ground  for  another  crop,  but  we  be- 
lieve results  are  better.’’ 

The  Apple  Crop  of  1906. 

Mr.  Dunlap  reported  some  obser- 
vations made  during  the  past  season. 
One  of  the  disastrous  things  con- 
nected with  the  apple  crop  of  1906 
was  the  attitude  of  apple  buyers  in 
circulating  reports  of  the  largest  ap- 
ple crop  ever  harvested.  These  re- 
ports have  been  shown  to  have  been 
exaggerated,  and  the  growers  must 
learn  to  know  for  themselves  about 
what  the  crop  will  be,  and  be  in  po- 
sition to  discount  these  reports  cir- 
culated by  the  buyers  and  their 
agents. 

Mr.  Dunlap  said  that  his  experi- 
ence in  spraying  in  1905  was  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  and  that  in  1906 
his  orchards  were  sprayed  with  an 
arsenate  before  the  blooms  opened, 
and  results  generally  were  better.  He 
began  spraying  ten  days  before  the 
blooms  opened  and  covered  the  en- 
tire orchard;  then  started  to  spray 
again,  so  that  part  of  the  trees  were 
sprayed  a second  time  before  bloom- 
ing. The  next  spraying  was  done 
just  as  soon  after  the  blossoms  fall 
as  possible;  the  next  one  in  two  or 
three  weeks;  the  season’s  work  was 
very  satisfactory.  He  had  used  three 
different  formulas:  One  was  made  of 
six  ounces  of  paris  green,  three 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  four 
pounds  of  lime,  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water.  Another  formula  had  arsenate 
of  lead  a"dded  to  Bordeaux  mixture, 
and  a-  third  combination  had  a small 
quantity  of  paris  green  and  arsenate 
of  lead  added  to  the  Bordeaux.  From 
his  experience,  Mr.  Dunlap  believed 
that  paris  green  was  the  best  in- 
secticide for  a large  orchardist,  for 
its  cost  is  much  less  than  that  of 
arsenate  of  lead.  The  speaker  had 
found  that  three  sprayings  controlled 
bitter  rot;  he  also  believed  that  two 
late  sprayings  for  codling  moth  are 
advisable,  one  late  in  June  and  the 
other  in  July.  He  said  there  could  be 
no  question  that  the  codling  moth  can 
be  controlled  with  proper  spraying: 
in  the  orchard  of  U.  T.  Cox  of  Ohio 
five  applications  had  been  made,  and 
at  picking  time  many  trees  could  be 
found  which  did  not  contain  a wormy 
apple,  and  other  trees  had  only  a 
few. 

Mr.  Dunlap  said  the  apple  crop  of 
1906  was  only  a fair  crop — Illinois 
had  about  one-third  of  a full  crop, 
or  perhaps  half  a crop.  But  growers 
had  a hard  time  marketing  their 
fruit  simply  because  they  were  not 
prepared  to  handle  it;  they  must 
buy  barrels  and  prepare  to  pack  their 
apples  in  the  future,  and  in  this  way 
can  be  more  independent  of  buyers. 

A discussion  regarding  the  use  of 
boxes  for  packing  apples  developed 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  members 
believed  that  boxes  could  only  be 
used  for  fancy  eating  apples,  such  as 
Jonathan  and  Grimes  Golden. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hanchett,  Sparta,  Wis., 
discussed  the  marketing  of  small 
fruits,  and  told  of  the  associations 
which  are  at  work  in  that  state.  The 
Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society  has 
a committee  on  co-operative  market- 
ing, which  assists  in  perfecting  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  state. 

Wednesday  evening  Prof.  J.  C. 
Blair  delivered  an  illustrated  address 
on  "The  Horticultural  Development 
of  Illinois,’’  in  which  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  fifty-eight 
years  Illinois  has  advanced  . from  the 
bottom  to  the  sixth  horticultural  state 
in  the  Union.  The  speaker  said  that 
great  as  this  development  has  been, 
It  is  but  the  beginning;  growers  must 
perfect  their  methods,  and  must  pro- 
duce less  low-grade  fruit — or  at  least 
they  must  ship  less  of  this  sort. » 
Lantern  slides  were  shown  which  il- 
lustrated the  development  of  some  of 
the  best  orchards  of  the  state,  indi- 
cating what  can  be  done  with,  the 
proper  effort. 

J.  L.  Hartwell  talked  on  “The  Pos- 
sibilities of  Horticulture,”  in  which 


he  suggested  some  lines  of  develop- 
ment for  the  future. 

Thursday  morning  the  members 
discussed  the  need  of  a permanent 
fruit  experiment  station.  E.  A.  Riehl 
advanced  the  idea  that  such  a sta- 
tion, in  charge  of  a competent  man, 
would  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
present  method  of  having  the  stations 
scattered  throughout  the  state.  Money 
will  be  needed  for  this  work,  but  it 
can  be  used  profitably.  Mr.  Dunlap 
suggested  that  one  way  to  have  such 
a station  would  be  to  pay  the  secre- 
tary a larger  salary  and  put  him  In 
charge  of  the  station;  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  secretary  do  not  take 
much  of  his  time,  so  that  he  could 
look  after  the  experimental  work  in 
connection  with  his  other  duties. 

A resolution  was  presented  from 
the  Southern  Illinois  society,  asking 
that  the  state  society  take  action 
favoring  the  putting  of  refrigerator 
car  lines  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
interstate  commerce  commission,  and 
also  favoring  a plan  whereby  the 
shippers  of  fruit  can  send  a man 
with  the  shipment,  as  is  now  done 
with  live  stock  shipments.  This  mat- 
ter will  be  acted  upon  by  the  legisla- 
tive committee. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Burrill  delivered  a-  very 
interesting  talk  on  ‘‘Weed  Invasions,” 
in  which  he  showed  specimens  of 
some  of  the  most  injurious  weeds  in 
the  state.  We  regret  we  cannot  give 
the  substance  of  the  address,  but  it 
would  not  be  helpful  without  illus- 
trations showing  the  different  weeds. 
One  weed  which  he  condemned  was 
the  European  morning  glory,  which 
is  very  hard  to  get  out  of  a field.  It 
will  bloom  and  ripen  seeds  after  corn 
has  been  “laid  by.” 

One  grower  told  of  having  put 
sheep  in  his  corn  field  after  the  last 
cultivation,  and  the  sheep  ate  the 
morning  glories  and  did  not  harm  the 
corn. 

Mr.  Dunlap  said  he  had  put  sheep 
in  his  apple  orchard  after  the  apples 
were  picked,  and  they  had  destroyed 
many  objectionable  weeds.  The  sheep 
are  taken  out  on  a rainy  day,  for  it 
seems  that  when  their  wool  gets  wet 
tney  begin  to  eat  the  trees.  Other- 
wise, they  will  do  little  or  no  dam- 
age in  an  old  orchard,  and  even  in 
four  or  five-year-old  orchards  they 
can  be  allowed  among  the  trees  for 
nvo  or  three  hours  a day. 

W.  R.  Soverhill  read  a paper  on 
"Small  Fruits  on  the  Farm,”  in 
which  he  recommended  a list  of  vari- 
eties for  home  use,  and  gave  direc- 
tions for  their  planting  and  care. 
Among  other  varieties,  he  recom- 
mended the  Miller  red  raspberry,  but 
Mr.  Riehl  said  he  would  not  plant 
this  for  home  use;  plant  the  Turner 
instead.  A good  new  one  worthy  of 
trial  is  the  Manitou. 

Mr.  Smyth  of  Michigan  called  at- 
tention to  a new  disease  which  has 
appeared  among  the  strawberry 
fields  of  that  state.  It  is  called  by 
the  growers  “black  rot,”  for  the  roots 
of  the  plant  turn  black  and  dry  up. 
It  is  a fungous  disease,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  where  the  roots  are 
dipped  in  a weak  Bordeaux  mixture 
before  planting  they  will  grow  all 
right.  The  Michigan  Experiment 
Station  is  now  studying  this  disease. 

Mr.  Reasoner  said  that  most  grow- 
ers plant  strawberries  entirely  too 
close.  Good-growing  varieties  should 
be  planted  in  rows  four  to  four  and  a 
half  feet  apart;  a few  varieties  can 
be  planted  three  feet  apart  in  the 
rows,  hut  most  varieties  should  haw 
four  feet  between  plants. 

The  question  box  brought  forth  an 
interesting  discussion.  Among  those 
discussed  were  the  following: 

Shall  cultivation  of  an  orchard 
cease  when  the  twigs  have  made  their 
terminal  buds?  In  some  seasons  this 
will  be  best,  and  in  others  cultiva- 
tion should  be  continued  later. 

Is  the  gall  disease  on  raspberry 
plants  dangerous?  Mr.  Riehl  had  it 
on  roots  of  Loudon,  and  had  never  re- 
garded it  seriously;  Loudon  is  very 
subject  to  this  trouble. 

What  is  the  best  treatment  for  a 
12-year-old  orchard  now  in  sod,  on 
rolling  land?  Mr.  Stanton  said  that 
if  the  orchard  has  never  been  culti- 
vated and  if  the  soil  will  wash,  it 
should  be  handled  on  the  mulch 
plan;  cut  the  grass  and  mulch  the 
ground,  and  also  add  barnyard  ma- 
nure to  increase  fertility. 

Can  bitter  rot  be  prevented?  Yes; 
spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

What  is  the  best  cover  crop  for 
the  orchard,  and  when  should  it  he 
planted?  Mr.  Perrine  recommended 
cow  peas  for  Southern  Illinois,  but 
in  some  places  clover  will  be  better. 
Wljen  trees  are  large  a cover  crop  of 
any  kind  is  hard  to  grow,  but  they 
try  to  grow  cow  peas  in  their  or- 
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chards  every  year,  and  then  allow 
grass  to  grow.  Mr.  Riehl  would  cul- 
tivate the  orchard  early  in  season, 
and  then  plant  cow  peas. 

What  is  the  best  mechanical  peach 
grader?  Mr.  Miller  said  that  they 
use  one  made  at  York,  Pa.,  but  that 
a good  grader  is  now  made  at  Gyp- 
sum, Ohio. 

San  Jose  Scale  Treatment. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Forbes  reported  upon  the 
spread  of  San  Jose  scale  in  Illinois. 
While  the  scale  is  a serious  pest,  it 
is  easily  controlled  by  proper  effort. 
Of  4,067  orchards  inspected  during 
the  past  season,  2,562  were  infested 
with  scale;  348  premises  in  town  were 
inspected,  and  17  8 had  the  scale;  the 
insect  appears  on  osage  orange  hedges 
and  149  miles  of  infested  hedge  had 
been  found. 

Dr.  Forbes  recommended  the  lime- 
sulphur  mixture  as  decidedly  the  best 
insecticide  for  this  insect.  He  said 
that  it  could  b'  applied  either  in  fall 
after  the  leaves  fall  or  in  the  spring 
just  before  the  buds  open,  and  there 
is  little  difference  in  results.  Some 
trees  were  sprayed  in  December  and 
examined  the  following  November  and 
it  was  found  that  74  per  cent  of  the 
scale  had  been  killed.  Other  trees  in 
same  plot  were  sprayed  in  March,  and 
when  they  were  examined  the  follow- 
ing November  72  per  cent  of  the 
scales  had  been  killed.  Other  trees 
were  sprayed  in  December  and  also 
in  March,  and  when  these  trees  were 
examined  the  next  November  97  per 
cent  of  the  insects  had  been  de- 
stroyed. 

Dr.  Forbes  said  that  the  scale  will 
not  injure  our  forest  or  ornamental 
trees  with  rough  bark,  but  that  moun- 
tain ash  seems  to  be  especially  sus- 
ceptible to  attack.  A good  many 
shrubs  will  be  destroyed  by  the  in- 
sect. The  sour  cherry  seems  to  be 
little  injured  by  the  scale,  and  it  is 
not  often  found  upon  these  trees. 

In  answer  to  a question,  Dr. 
Forbes  said  it  would  be  a very  hard 
matter  to  distribute  the  scale  by 
means  of  infested  fruit.  Such  cases 
are  very  rare.  -* 

Prof.  Lloyd  of  the  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural College  read  a paper  on  “Pro- 
moting the  Early  Development  of 
Garden  Crops,”  which  will  appear  in 
full  later. 

Thursday  evening’s  session  was 
brief,  papers  being  read  by  Miss  Ber- 
nice Foster  and  Miss  Hettie  Anthony. 
The  members  then  attended  a recep- 
tion given  at  the  home  of  Dean  Dav- 
enport, to  meet  the  members  of  the 
horticultural  staff  of  the  institution. 

At  the  last  session  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  elected,  resulting 
as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  Mr.  Spring  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
read  a paper  on  “The  Farmer’s 
Wood-Lot,”  and  Mr.  Aldrich  read  the 
paper  on  “Soil  Management  of  Or- 
chards,” which  appears  in  full  in  this 
issue. 
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A Hoosier  in  Western  Canada 


More  than  fifty  thousand  persons 
went  from  the  United  States  to  make 
their  homes  in  Western  Canada  with- 
in the  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  number  going  dur- 
ing the  present  year  is  even  greater. 
Many  persons  have  wondered  what 
has  induced  this  immigration  to  the 
new  country;  they  have  heard  of  the 
great  wheat  fields  and  the  opportuni- 
ties to  be  found  in  the  Canadian  coun- 
try, but  they  have  known  little  of 
what  the  newcomer  will  find  there. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  glad,  there- 
fore, to  publish  a series  of  letters 
written  by  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Wright 
of  Indiana,  who  started  in  at  Winni- 
peg, and  will  go  through  to  British 
Columbia,  traversing  the  country  de- 
voted so  largely  to  wheat  and  other 
small  grains  and  reaching  the  fruit 


day.  But  the  Canadians  do  not  keep 
their  Thanksgiving  day  upon  the  last 
Thursday  in  November  as  we  do.  Still 
turkey  was  served  and  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  one  from  being 
thankful. 

Now,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vailing opinion,  I was  wondering  how 
cold  it  would  be  when  I should  get  off 
the  train  at  Winnipeg.  In  the  early 
dawn,  from  the  car  window,  I could 
see  that  the  fields  and  plains  were 
covered  with  snow.  But  to  my  agree- 
able surprise,  when  I stepped  out  up- 
on the  platform  at  the  station  it  was 
warm  and  misting.  Although  sleighs 
were  running,  the  snow  melted  con- 
siderably during  the  day  and  the  tem- 
perature ranged  at  38  degrees  above. 
I was  told  that  the  snow,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  season,  had  come 


SIX  MILES  OF  SHOCKS  AND  STACKS,  SHOWING  FIRE  GUARD  IN  FOREGROUND 


country  on  the  western  side  of  the 
mountains. 

These  letters  will  be  written  by  one 
who  lives  in  the  United  States,  and 
who  visits  the  new  country  for  the 
first  time.  The  deductions  will  be 
his,  and  the  observations  reported 
such  as  appealed  to  him  on  his  trip. 
Mr.  Wright’s  first  letter,  written  after 
leaving  Winnipeg,  follows: 


about  two  weeks  before.  Such  thaws 
are,  however,  unusual,  and  today, 
which  is  December  1,  the  thermometer 
registers  zero.  Yet  the  cold  does  not 
seem  severe,  and  I have  walked 
around  freely. 

I want  to  tell  you  a little  that  the 
commissioners  of  immigration  explain- 
ed to  me  about  the  possibilities  of  hog- 
raising around  Winnipeg.  Little  pork 


If  You  Knew 

tbit  you  could  double  your  money  within  five 
years,  would  it  be  an  inducement  for  you  to  sell 
your  farm  and  buy  elsewhere? 

That  is,  if  you  could  sell  your  farm  at  from  $50 
to  $150  an  acre,  and  knew  where  you  could  buy 
land,  fully  as  good,  or  better,  at  from  $12  to  $25 
an  acre,  wouldn’t  you  consider  that  you  were  do- 
ing a good  stroke  of  business  in  selling  yours  and 
buying  the  cheaper  land  ? 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  now  upon 
the  market  1,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Southern 
Alberta,  Canada,  which  they  are  selling  at  from 
$18.  to  $25  an  acre,  offering  to  the  purchaser  ideal 
combination  farms  composed  of  irrigable  and  non- 
irrigable  lands  particularly  adapted  to  stock  raising, 
feeding  and  mixed  farming. 

Purchasers  who  bought  three  or  four  months 
ago  are  now  holding  their  lands  at  $50  and  up- 
wards. 

If  you  wish  to  double  your  money  within  the 
next  three  to  five  years,  drop  a card  to  the  address 
below  and  receive  full  information,  including  maps 
and  literature  describing  this  wonderful  country 
and  its  great  wealth  producing  opportunities. 

Canadian  Pacific  Irrigation  Colonization  Co.,  Ltd. 

51  Ninth  Avenue,  West 
CALGARY,  ALBERTA,  CANADA 


Many  people  have  read  in  the  pa- 
pers,, or  heard  from  friends,  or  have 
learned  in  other  ways,  of  the  excellent 
things  to  be  seen  in  Western  Canada 
during  the  summer — growing  and  har- 
vest seasons.  But  I shall  have  to  tell 
you  how  it  looks  in  winter.  I have 
come  up  here  especially  to  see  and 
experience  the  conditions  that  prevail 
at  the  season  of  the  year  when  crops 
have  been  harvested  and  the  new  set- 
tlers are  going  through  the  wintry, 
snowy  days  of  December  and  Janu- 
ary. This,  I know,  will  interest  you, 
for  the  question  of  winter  is  one  of 
the  first  things  that  we  in  the  States 
think  of  when  we  think  of  Canada. 


is  produced  here  as  yet  and  the  prices 
are  very  high,  and  the  demand  grows, 
so  that  large  quantities  of  fresh  pork 
are  brought  1,200  miles  from  the  east- 
ern provinces.  Bacon  and  cured 
meats  come  from  the  States. 

A certain  farmer  near  Winnipeg 
had  some  low  grade  wheat  left.  He 
hauled  a sample  load  to  the  elevator 
and  was  offered  47c  per  bushel.  He 
said,  “No,  I will  haul  it  home  first," 
and  so  he  did.  Then,  to  try  an  experi- 
ment, he  scoured  the  neighborhood 
and  bought  all  the  young  pigs  he  could 
find,  and  proceeded  to  feed  them  on 
his  poor  wheat.  The  accommodating 
porkers  fattened  up  nicely,  and  after 


There  are  also  opportunities  in 
Winnipeg  for  more  dairymen.  Milk 
is  10  cents  per  quart  and  butter  35 
cents  per  pound.  The  good  demand 
causes  these  prices  rather  than  cost 
of  feed. 

Before  leaving  Winnipeg  I want  to 
say  that  the  weather  during  the  five 
days  spent  there,  was  enjoyable. 
Though  quite  cold,  excepting  the  first 
day,  the  sun  shone  brightly,  in  fact, 
the  Winnipegers  spoke  much  and  with 
great  satisfaction  of  the  abundance  of 
sunshine  that  streams  into  their  of- 
fices and  homes  all  during  winter,  be- 
guiling them  into  forgetfulness  of  the 
cold  outside.  And  as  for  my  own  ob- 
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Do  You  Want  to 
Be  Shown  ? 


And  I am  going  to  talk  heart  to  heart 
and  relate  just  what  I see. 

I think,  however,  that  most  of  us  In 
the  States  have  too  severe  an  opinion 
of  Western  Canada  winter  weather, 
unless  we  have  heard  ifferently.  In 
fact,  I believe,  if  I am  correctly  in- 
formed, that  we  will  be  surprised  at 
the  mildness  of  the  climate  in  Alberta 
and  as  far  east  in  Saskatchewan  as 
the  "chinook”  winds  may  reach,  and 
most  every  one  knows  that  British 
Columbia,  the  great  fruit  district,  is, 
like  Washington,  quite  temperate. 

I arrived  at  Winnipeg  in  the  prow 
ince  of  Manitoba,  on  Thanksgiving 


MENNONITE.  PRIZE  CATTLE,  MORDEN 

the  sale  it  was  found  that  the  same 
47  cent  low  grade  wheat,  turned  into 
fat  hogs,  brought  this  farmer  91  cents 
per  bushel  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
the  pigs. 

So  much  for  practical  evidence  that 
there  would  be  put  as  much  profit  in 
extensive  hog-raising  here  as  in  the 
great  corn  belt,  by  utilizing  second 
grade  and  coarse  grains  for  feed. 
This  ought  to  mean  opportunities  for 
swine  breeders.  Doubtless  the  farm- 
ers sooner  or  later  will  realize  the  im- 
portance of  raising  more  hogs,  and 
when  they  do  breeders  who  have  the 
stock  should  find  a splendid  demand. 


servations,  while  crossing  the  great 
prairies  in  Saskatchewan,  to  look  out 
of  the  car  and  see  the  whole  plain 
glittering  in  pure,  bright  sunshine,  it 
seemed  to  extend  an  urgent  invita- 
tion to  come  out  and  enjoy  the  open 
air  and  the  delights  of  an  unbound, 
unfenced  land.  And  this  even  though 
there  was  plenty  of  snow  and  the  air 
crisp  and  cold. 

I must  mention  also  the  wonderful 
growth  of  Winnipeg  in  a brief  space 
of  time,  and  the  amount  of  capital 
which  the  advantages  of  the  city  are 
attracting;  because  this  great  indus- 
trial development  to  keep  pace  with 
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the  agricultural,  has  a most  important 
influence  toward  good  markets,  the 
nearness  of  which  is  so  important  a 
thing  to  the  farmers. 

Winnipeg  is  spoken  of  as  the  Chi- 
cago of  Western  Canada,  and  its 
growth  has  been  similarly  phenome- 
nal. In  1870  there  were  one  or  two 
cabins.  In  1900  less  than  40,000  in- 
habitants, but  today  the  city  has  a 
population  of  over  100,000  and  is 
growing  more  rapidly  than  ever.  Its 
building  operations  during  the  last 
year  alone  represents  an  investment 
of  about  $13,000,000.  So  that  West- 
ern Canada  is  not  without  its  large 
cities  and  splendid  home  markets, 
even  this  early  in  its  history. 

While  The  Fruit-Grower  desires  to 
dwell  mostly  upon  those  things  which 
would  interest  a settler,  were  he  trav- 
eling with  the  representative  and 
seeking  a location,  I want  to  relate  a 
few  stories  of  the  financial  surprises 
where  new  towns  are  located.  Of 
course  wherever  the  land  is  taken  up 
and  the  production  of  the  golden  grain 


Band  within  two  miles  of  Dauphin 
now  sells  as  high  as  $50.00  and  $60.00 
an  acre.  The  rise  in  value  has  oc- 
curred recently,  for  in  1896  the  land 
whereon  the  city  now  stands  was  all 
in  wheat  and  produced  a forty-bushel- 
to-thc-acre  crop. 

I walked  down  to  the  small  river 
and  noted  quite  extensive  timber 
lands.  This  district,  while  practically 
level,  is  not  all  prairie.  They  have 
plenty  of  wood  and  use  it  exclusively 
for  fuel.  The  prairie  country  of 
Western  Canada,  depends  upon  coal 
for  fuel,  which  is  mined  extensively 
in  Alberta.  This  timber  consisted  of 
poplar  and  some  spruce.  t 

The  money-making  crops  near  Dau- 
phin are  wheat,  oats  and  other  grains. 
But  they  raise  splendid  vegetables  of 
nearly  all  kinds,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  beans,  peas  and  corn  for 
“roasting  ears.”  I am  told  that  pota- 
toes are  a great  crop  anywhere  in 
Western  Canada.  A farmer  told  me 
that  he  harvested  400  bushels  on  a 
patch  containing  scarcely  an  acre. 
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Apples  that  sell 
at  6 efts,  lb. 

Grapes  that  pay 
$500  per  acre 


Grown  in  a climate  the  healthiest  in  America. 
Death  rate  only  7 in  1,000.  No  cyclones;  no 
blizzards;  no  severe  electrical  storms;  no  ma- 
laria. Mild  winters,  plowing  possible  all  winter. 

A community  of  small  orchard  and  vine- 
yard-homes, adjoining  a very  rich  town,  the 
distribution  center  for  24,000  square  miles  of 
territory — richest  in  natural  resources  of  any 
part  of  United  States.  Pressure  water  service. 
Electric  lights.  Electric  power  for  all  purposes. 

Excellent  schools ; numerous  churches ; 
public  libraries. 

For  further  information,  address 
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commences,  the  new  farmers  become 
at  once  large  customers  for  the  gen- 
eral store,  the  implement  dealer,  the 
flour  mills,  grain  elevators  and  all  the 
business  establishments  that,  attracted 
to  a common  location,  create  a town. 
So  towns  here  have  been  literally  laid 
out  “over  night,”  and  fortunes  have 
been  made  with  equal  swiftness  by 
people  who  invested  in  these  new 
town  sites. 

On  the  train  a white-bearded  old 
gentleman,  intelligent  and  prosperous 
looking,  and  his  two  acquaintances, 
told  me  of  some  of  their  experiences. 
In  one  town,  Saskatoon,  I believe,  the 
first  gentleman  had  bought  a plot  of 
twenty  acres,  paying  and  expending 
upon  it  $800.  He  laid  it  out  in  streets 
and  lots,  the  surrounding  country  was 
rich,  the  site  was  well  chosen  and  the 
settlers  were  coming  in  rapidly.  In  a 
few  months  the  old  man  sold  his  hold- 
ings in  the  new  town  for  $17,000,  at  a 
clear  profit  of  $16,200.  In  another 
place  he  has  sold  $10,000  worth  of 
lots  from  ground  that  cost  him  $1,000. 
The  other  gentlemen  had  made  money 
in  the  rise  of  farm  values,  having  tak- 
en claims,  sold  and  rebought. 

The  experiences  of  these  three  old 
farmers,  all  of  them  having  spent 
their  prime  in  thickly  settled  Ontario, 
demonstrate  that  any  man  who  home- 
steads or  secures  land  at  the  present 
prices  of  $6.00  to  $10.00  per  acre,  in 
the  best  districts  of  this  western  coun- 
try, is  certain  to  become  the  owner 
of  land  which  will  in  a few  years  be 
worth  a handsome  sum  if  he  simply 
holds  out. 

After  leaving  Winnipeg  the  next  lo- 
cality in  which  the  writer  stopped 
was  two  hundred  miles  northwest  of 
Winnipeg,  at  the  town  of  Dauphin, 
still  in  Manitoba.  The  temperature 
was  now  several  degrees  below  zero, 
a clear,  dry  cold. 

Dauphin  is  in  as  rich  a farming 
district  as  any  in  Manitoba.  The 
soil  ranges  in  depth  from  two  to  six 
feet  and  consists  of  a rich,  black 
loam,  top  soil,  and  a clay  sub-soil. 
Reader,  consider  that!  There  is  land 
here  that  has  been  cropped  to  wheat 
for  twenty  successive  years  and  pro- 
duced as  well  the  last  crop  as  the 
first.  Why?  Depth  of  loamy  soil.  It 
is  indeed  remarkable.  You  say,  “I 
thought  that  country  was  new.”  So 
it  Is,  to  the  people  of  the  States,  but 
a very  few  settlers  from  Eastern  Can- 
ada have  lived  scattered  here  and 
there,  for  years,  and  even  they, 
though  well  they  knew,  have  been  un- 
able to  persuade  their  neighbors  at 
home  that  the  winters  were  endur- 
able, until  the  last  few  years. 


I walked  past  the  fine  school  build- 
ing, and  the  singing  of  the  small 
children,  which  I could  hear  plainly, 
reminded  me  simply  of  the  old  vil- 
lage school  back  in  Indiana.  And  it 
should  be  said  here,  that  good  schools 
are  everywhere,  and  the  settler  in 
coming  to  this  new  country  may  have 
his  children  thoroughly  educated. 

The  thing  that  strikes  one  most 
forcibly  is  the  picture  of  the  future 
that  one  can  foresee,  here  in  this  ter- 
ritory which  for  years  we  have  actual- 
ly thought  was  almost  one  vast  frozen 
wilderness.  Who  dreamed  of  a new 
farming  nation  north  of  the  United 
States  and  west  of  Old  Canada? 

It  was  the  pleasure  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  correspondent  to  meet  on  the 
observation  car  before  reaching  Win- 
nipeg, Professor  Fred  Atkins,  who  has 
been  for  nine  years  with  the  Illinois 
State  Agricultural  College.  He  had 
recently  purchased  a large  amount  of 
land  near  Paswegin,  Saskatchewan, 
and  having  spent  the  summer  there, 
was  now  moving  his  family.  He  as- 
sured me  that  he  was  well  pleased 
with  the  country  and  I submit  his  as 
a competent  opinion,  to  Fruit-Grower 
readers.  F.  J.  W. 

Wliy  Grains  and  Fvuits  are  Grown  So 
Far  North. 

In  connection  with  Mr  Wright’s  ar- 
ticle, the  following  is  furnished  by 
Hon.  J.  J.  Golden,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Manitoba.  Mr.  Golden  has 
found  that  many  persons  are  unwilling 
to  believe  the  stories  which  come  to 
them  of  the  crops  grown  farther  north 
than  they  had  supposed  fruits  and 
grains  could  be  grown — and  this  inter- 
view helps  to  show  why  this  is  pos- 
sible: 

“A  great  drawback  to  our  Country 
with  regard  to  your  citizens  to  the 
South  of  us  is  (say  from  your  city,  St. 
Joseph)  we  are  nearly  1,000  miles 
north  of  you  and  they  cafculate  our 
temperature  solely  by  our  distance 
north  of  them,  when  our  temperature 
is  not  controlled  to  any  considerable 
extent  by  that  peculiar  feature,  but 
by  (he  fact  that  the  warm  tempera- 
ture of  the  North  American  continent 
is  largely  obtained  from  the  Pacific 
currents  coming  down  from  Japan  and 
China,  as  well  as  other  portions  of 
the  Pacific.  These  currents  enter  the 
continent  about  latitude  52,  -which  is 
a little  north  of  Edmonton.  Our  cli- 
mate also  is  controlled  very  largely, 
so  far  as  this  northern  country  is  con- 
cerned, by  other  circumstances.  One 
which  is  especially  noticeable  is  the 
fact  of  the  mountain  ranges  which 


parallel  the  coast  from  the  north  to 
the  south  and  have  a very  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  interior  temperature. 
For  instance,  take  Denver  and  Ed- 
monton, the  latter  being  several  hun- 
dred miles  nearer  the  coast  than  the 
former.  Also  the  effect  of  (what  is 
called  by  scientists)  “watering  upon 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Rockies;” 
that  is,  the  freezing  and  thawing  of 
the  snow  on  the  mountains,  which  is 
continuously  going  on,  breaks  up  the 
rocky  portions,  or  slacks  them  and 
they  are  carried  down  to  the  base  of 
the  mountain.  This  having  gone  on 
for  many  centuries  has  very  much 
lowered  the  elevation  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  consequently  makes  it  much 
easier  for  those  currents  to  reach  the 
interior,  than  where  the  mountains 
are  so  very  much  higher  and  farther 
from  the  coast,  because  as  you  will 
easily  see  such  currents  are  not  ex- 
actly the  same  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  coast  as  they  are  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  coast. 
Therefore  the  Pacific  currents  are 
much  warmer  in  the  northern  interior 
than  they  are  farther  south. 

“Another  special  feature  is  the  fact 
of  the  greater  length  of  day  or  of  sun- 
light here  than  farther  to  the  south. 
For  example,  take  Manitoba  and  Ohio. 
In  our  summer  we  have  fourteen 
hours  more  sunlight  in  the  week  than 
they  have  in  Ohio,  which  would  give 
us  about  eight  days  of  their  average 
sunlight  in  the  week. 

“A  third  special  feature  is  one  of  na- 
ture's apparent  provisions  in  these 
matters.  We  have,  aS  most  people 
who  have  been  here  are  well  aware,  a 
very  peculiar  colored  soil,  being  very 
black,  and  as  black  is  one  of  the 
strongest  absorbents  of  sunlight  or 
heat  waves  of  the  sun,  the  soil  takes  in 
a very  large  amount  of  heat  during 
the  daytime,  which  carries  it  through 
the  night  and  acts  as  a sub-heat  to  the 
atmosphere  during  the  night;  and  our 
nights  being  very  short,  makes  our 
summers  doubly  productive,  and  hav- 
ing no  extensive  period  of  darkness, 
plant  growth  is  not  interrupted  during 
that  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
for  the  sun  rises  or  the  reflection  of 
it  appears  on  the  horizon  a little  after 
2 o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  does 
not  disappear  until  about  11  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

“These  are  the  features  which  peo- 
ple of  the  South  do  not  apparently  look 


into  and  therefore  fail  to  understand, 
and  are  the  supposed  difficulties  in 
the  cultivation  of  fruits  in  these  north- 
ern climates,  and  yet  it  has  been 
shown,  even  in  the  Yukon  country  at 
Dawson  City,  that  vegetables  and 
grains,  as  well  as  grasses,  can  be  pro- 
duced to  considerable  extent,  and  our 
government  is  at  the  present  time  ex- 
perimenting along  these  lines  to  ob- 
tain grains  suitable  to  that  particular 
climate,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
the  future  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
cultivate  this  vast  northern  country, 
even  to  the  confines  of  the  Arctic 
circle.  Of  course,  you  see,  taking  Ed- 
monton, for  example,  which  is,  really 
speaking,  very  much  south  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg in  Russia — and  yet  a very 
large  portion  of  the  grain-growing 
country  of  Russia  is  north  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Therefore  I think  our 
ideas  of  the  growth  of  grain  much 
farther  north  than  it  has  yet  been 
tested  is  no  dream.  We  have  tested 
the  growth  of  grain  in  latitude  62, 
longitude  122,  with  very  great  success 
and  your  representative  in  this  por- 
tion of  Canada,  Consul  Taylor,  in  one 
of  his  annual  reports  to  the  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  made  this  re- 
mark in  his  statement  that  the  grain 
growing  in  latitude  62,  longitude  122, 
as  confirmation  of  his  opinion  that 
this  country,  and  even  farther  north, 
would  be  one  vast  field  of  wheat  in 
the  future.” 


Do  You  Want  to  Rent  a Good  Farm 

in  the  famous  Red  River  Valley,  Manitoba, 
just  south  of  Winnipeg?  If  so,  read  this: 
350  acres,  1 mile  from  town. 

300  acres  under  cultivation,  balance  beauti- 
ful grove  fronting  on  the  Red  River. 
150  acres  fall  plowed  ready. 

Excellent  water  and  drainage. 

Good  G-room  frame  house. 

Good  5,000  bushel  granary. 

New  horse  barn,  holds  16  horses,  etc.,  etc 
Also  four  other  improved  farms  to  rent, 
for  one-third  the  crop,  to  satisfactory  ten- 
ants. Get  particulars  at  once. 

DAVID  M.  McLEAN  LAND  CO.,  Ltd., 
153-155  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Lands  for  Sale 

Choice  prairie  lands  suitable  for  grain 
growing  or  mixed  farming.  Also  desirable 
business  and  residence  property  in  Saska- 
toon and  Prince  Albert.  Write  for  full  de- 
scription, terms  and  prices. 

A.  H.  Hanson,  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  Canad: 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MIS  SOUR  I 


Irrigation  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  N.  M. 

;By  Sami.  I.  Lindsay,  St.  Louis 


New  Mexico  was  originally  a part 
of  Old  Mexico.  It  still  retains  many 
of  its  original  features,  particularly 
is  this  true  as  to  its  people  and  cus- 
toms. But  the  rapid  influx  of  Ameri- 
cans from  the  north  and  east  is  trans- 
forming all  this,  and  many  of  its 
cities  are  cast  in  a truly  American 
mold.  It  is  therefore  no  longer  the 
land  of  the  cowboy  and  rancher,  but 
the  center  of  immense  agricultural 
and  horticultural  interests,  and  partic- 
ularly is  this  true  of  its  principal  val- 
ley, the  Rio  Grande. 

The  valley  extends  almost  due  north 
and  south  through  this  part  of  New 
Mexico,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Sandia  Mountains,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Ladrones,  forty  miles  dis- 
tant. The  average  width  of  the  valley 
is  about  ten  miles,  and  the  average 
elevation  about  five  thousand  feet.  The 
general  character  of  the  soil  is  that 
of  a rich  silt-loam,  marvelously  fer- 
tile, and  eminently  adapted  to  irriga- 
tion purposes.  The  climate  is  com- 
paratively mild,  and  not  subject  to 
such  severe  changes  as  characterize 
the  northern  latitudes.  The  winters 
are  generally  open  and  bright,  and 
the  atmosphere  almost  wholly  devoid 
of  humidity. 

The  metropolis  of  the  valley  is  the 
city  of  Albuquerque,  with  a population 
of  about  twenty  thousand,  and  strictly 
modern  in  every  respect.  It  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka & Santa  F'e  and  the  Santa  Fe  & 
Pacific  railway,  affording  an  outlet 
in  all  directions.  Old  Albuquerque 
still  retains  its  Spanish  caste,  but  New 
Albuquerque  is  a strictly  up-to-date 
city,  having  an  electric  car  system, 
waterworks,  a fine  sewerage  system, 
and  having  its  streets  and  the  entire 
residence  and  business  sections  of  the 
city  lighted  by  electricity. 

Products  of  the  Soil. 

The  soil  of  the  valley  is  so  deep, 
fertile  and  inexhaustible,  and  the  sea- 
sons are  so  long  that  everything  plant- 
ed produces  in  abundance.  The  prin- 
cipal agricultural  products  are  wheat, 
corn,  oats  and  alfalfa,  the  last  named 
yielding  four  and  five  crops  per  an- 
num. Wheat  yields  from  forty  to  fifty 
bushels  per  acre,  and  of  the  finest 
quality.  Corn  yields  from  sixty  to 
eighty  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  ears 
are  large  and  well  filled.  Oats  range 
from  seventy  to  one  hundred  bushels 
per  acre,  and  are  remarkable  in  quali- 
ty. Alfalfa,  under  favorable  conditions, 
will  cut  from  two  to  three  tons  per 
acre  per  cutting,  making  from  ten  to 
twelve  tons  per  acre  per  annum.  The 
price  secured  per  bushel  for  wheat, 
oats  and  corn  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Kansas  market,  plus  60  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  the  freight  to  the  same 
market.  Alfalfa  sells  readily  in  the 
stack  at  $8.00  per  ton,  and  for  $10.00 
per  ton  when  baled  and  delivered  at 
Albuquerque,  the  general  market  for 
the  valley. 

The  horticultural  products  include 
everything  in  the  line  of  peaches, 
pears,  apples,  prunes,  apricots, 
quinces,  cherries,  plums,  blackberries, 
raspberries,  dewberries,  strawberries 
and  whatever  else  is  desired,  except 
the  traditional  tropical  fruits.  The 
fruit  yield  in  all  lines  is  very  large, 
and  all  fruit  is  of  the  finest  quality. 
In  size  and  flavor  it  excels  that  raised 
in  any  other  section  of  the  country, 
not  excepting  California.  The  trees 
are  strong  and  healthy,  and  have  a 
great  longevity.  Grapes  yield  in  such 
abundance  as  to  be  almost  beyond  be- 
lief, and  in  size  and  quality  are  literal- 
ly unsurpassed  in  any  country.  The 
writer  speaks  from  personal  experi- 
ence and  observation,  having  recently 
made  thorough  investigation  of  the 
valley. 

In  this  connection  special  attention 
is  directed  to  the  vegetable  production 
of  the  valley.  Truck  farming  is  a 
great  success,  and  in  connection  with 
this  every  variety  of  vegetables  is 
raised,  marketing  three  and  four  crops 
per  annum  of  certain  varieties.  Po- 
tatoes of  every  kind  yield  enormously, 
and  the  celery  grown  is  unexcelled. 
The  sugar-beet  industry  in  the  valley 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  experts  say 
that  the  quality  of  beets  raised  is  not 
surpassed  anywhere. 

Irrigation  Systems. 

The  valley,  is  irrigated  from  the 
Rio  Grande  river,  which  carries  a 
large  surplus  of  water  most  of  the 
year.  Since  the  days  of  Cortez,  the 
Mexicans  have  carried  on  irrigation 
In  primitive  way,  and  today  there 
are  a number  of  private  or  community 


ditches  up  and  down  the  valley,  par- 
ticularly on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river.  Under  this  system  thousands 
of  acres  have  been  put  in  a high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  results  are  indeed 
surprising. 

But  there  are  thousands  of  acres 


in  the  valley  which  cannot  be  irrigat- 
ed by  this  primitive  system,  and  this 
has  led  to  the  organization  of  a strong 
irrigation  company  for  the  purpose 
of  compassing  every  foot  of  irrigable 
land  in  the  entire  valley.  This  is 
known  as  the  Rio  Grande  Land,  Water 
and  Power  Company,  with  headquar- 
ters in  St.  Louis,  and  which  has  only 
just  completed  arrangements  for  tne 
construction  of  its  great  canal.  This 
canal  will  tap  the  Rio  Grande  river 
north  of  Bernalillo,  and  will  skirt 
the  eastern  line  of  the  valley  next  to 
the  mesas,  and  will  carry  sufficient 
volume  of  water  to  irrigate  every  foot 
of  irrigable  land  as  it  proceeds  south- 
ward. In  addition  to  the  canal,  there 
are  to  be  a number  of  reservoirs, 
which  will  contain  an  inexhaustible 
reserve  of  water,  so  as  to  provide 
against  any  and  all  emergencies.  This 
enterprise  is  of  such  incalculable  ben- 
efit to  the  entire  valley  that  it  is  re- 
garded by  those  already  resident  in 
the  valley  as  a public  benefaction. 

Irrigated  Land  Values. 

Non-irrigable  land  in  New  Mexico  is 
practically  valueless,  at  least  from  an 
agricultural  point  of  view.  It  is  true 
the  annual  rainfall  is  about  nine  or  ten 
inches,  but  this  is  about  one-fourth 
enough  to  insure  crops.  But  when 
land  is  put  under  irrigation  its  value 
is  increased  a thousandfold.  As  a 
general  proposition,  properly  irrigated 
land  and  under  cultivation,  ranges  in 
price  from  $150.00  to  $500.00  per  acre, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  improve- 
ment and  cultivation.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  purchase  irrigated  land  at 
any  price,  for  the  reason  that  the 
major  part  of  it  is  owned  by  the 
Mexicans,  who  have  inherited  it,  and 
do  not  wish  to  sell. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  in 
which  to  gauge  irrigated  land  values 
is  by  noting  the  net  cash  results  from 
it  under  different  kinds  of  cultivation. 
Take,  for  example,  wheat,  which  will 
yield  on  an  average  about  fifty  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  and  will  sell  at  from 
$1.00  to  $1.50  per  bushel,  or  a total 
of  from  $50.00  to  $75.00  per  acre  per 
annum.  Then  there  is  alfalfa,  which 
will  yield  from  eight  to  ten  tons  per 
acre  per  annum,  and  the  lowest  sale 
price  is  $8.00  per  ton,  making  hand- 
some returns  on  the  investment.  But 
the  greatest  returns  from  irrigated 
land  are  in  truck-farming  and  fruit. 
It  is  a matter  of  record  that  truck- 
farming  or  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  for  market,  will  produce 
from  $300.00  to  $500.00  per  acre  per 
annum  net.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  realize  from  $500.00  to  $800.00  per 
acre  from  an  orchard  or  vineyard,  or 
even  from  small  fruit  of  different 
varieties.  These  statements  may  seem 
exaggerated,  but  they  can  be  verified 
by  writing  to  any  person  of  good  busi- 
ness standing  in  Albuquerque. 

Climate  and  Health. 

New  Mexico  is  called  the  Land  of 
Sunshine,  and  the  designation  is  cer- 
tainly true,  for  the  sun  literally  shines 
three  hundred  days  each  year.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  rarified  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  makes  possible 
perfection  of  grain  and  fruit  not  oth- 
erwise attained.  Irrigation  makes  cer- 
tain the  growth  of  farm  and  orchard 
products,  and  sunshine  makes  certain 
their  maturity.  Not  only  so,  but  this 
wonderful  blending  of  air  and  sun- 
shine insures  a measure  of  health  and 
strength  not  at  all  possible  in  other 
latitudes.  In  other  words,  the  entire 
valley  is  a natural  sanitarium  where 


pulmonary  and  bronchial  troubles 
vanish  as  darkness  before  the  rising 
sun.  There  is  practically  no  humidi- 
ty, so  that  the  air  you  breathe  is  up- 
lifting and  inspiring.  The  writer  has 
walked  for  miles  under  a July  sun  and 
experienced  little  perspiration,  and 
without  fatigue,  such  as  one  experi- 


ences in  other  latitudes.  In  a word, 
is  -a  delightful  place  to  live,  and 
will  insure  greater  length  of  days. 

In  Conclusion. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a place  to  re- 
cruit your  health,  or  get  a new  start 
in  life,  go  to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 


If  you  have  money  for  investment, 
you  will  find  abundant  opportunity  to 
double  your  investment  in  a few  years. 
Within  the  next  few  months,  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  will  be  brought 
under  irrigation,  and  now  is  the  op- 
portunity to  purchase.  A few  months’ 
residence  in  the  valley  will  give  you 


it  a new  lease  on  life,  and  if  you  are 
it  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  as  much  as 
twenty  acres  of  land  under  irrigation 
you  will  be  assured  of  an  independent 
living.  “Back  to  land”  is  the  cry  of 
the  age,  and  those  living  in  our  great 
cities  would  do  well  to  heed  this  cry. 


Let  Wle  Prove  That 


10  Acres 


of 

this 


will 

earn 


Irrigated  Land 

$250  Month  for  You 


i Will  Sell  It  to  You  for 
$2.??  a Week, 


„ ...  , c-^CVcanal 
iWgofeV I Head 

Gat* 


C.  W.  SHUTT,  President 

Rio  Grande  Land,  Water  & Power  Co. 


Irrigated,  under  iBernali' 
cultivation,  ready; 
to  earn  at  least 
$250  a month. 


—i  5 AND  OVA 

YOU  know,  or  can  easily  learn  from  United  States  Gov-  * Alameda 
ernment  Reports,  that  irrigated  lands  in  the  Great  Murtinov^ 
Southwest,  in  selected  crops,  will  net  S300  to  $1000  a • ■ 
year  per  acre  over  and  above  the  entire  cost  of  culti- 
vating them. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  country  will  tell  you  that  abso- 
lutely the  surest,  safest  way  in  the  world  to  gain  a large 
and  permanent  income  for  a small  outlav  „ 

is  to  get  hold  of  a few  acres  of  irrigated  Old  AlbUQUerQlie 
land  in  the  Great  Southwest.  __  __?  *• 

But  always  before  it  has  required  at  ALBUOUERO 
least  a few  hundred  dollars  and  ii  has  v-'v, 

been  necessary  for  the  investor  to  live  on  the  land  and  ^ 
develop  it.  ~\f . 

Now,  my  company  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  .get  tenAlba.1' 
acres  of  the  finest  irrigated  land  in  the  ’»  * 

world  if  you  can  save  $2.60  a week.  in  *+•  f 

You  can  go  and  1 i ve  on  it— absolutely  assured  of  C ajal  110 
an  income  from  it  alone  of  $3000  to  $10,000  every 
year  without  fail. 

Or  you  can  remain  in  your  present  position  and  add 
that  much  to  what  you  earn. 

For  my  company  will  cultivate  your  property 
for  a small  share  of  the  crops.  jp* 

You  don’t  have  to  know  a thing  in  the  world  about  ** 
farming. 

Now,  I can  and  will  prove  all  this  from  the  high- 
est authorities  in  the  land. 

All  you  have  to-do  is— write  me  and  say,  “Prove  to 
me  that  ten  acres  of  your  land  will  net  2 

from  $3000  to  $10,000  a year  above  all  co9t  of  TO 
cultivating  it.” 

I have  the  proof,  so  read  what  my  com-  I _IJ1 
pany  will  do  for  you. 


) " s 

I will  deliver  to  you  at  once  a Secured  Land  Con-  4 
tract  for  ten  acres  of  irrigated  lands  in  the  Rio  f 
Grande  Valley. 

You  must  pay  my  company  $2.60  a week  or  as  ^ 
much  more  as  you  like. 

Instead  of  your  having  to  pay  interest  on  de- 
ferred  payments.  I agree,  for  my  company,  to-5 
pay  you  6%  per  annum  on  the  money  you  pay  in. 

I also  bind  my  company  to  fully  irrigate 
your  land  and  turn  it  over  to  you  under 
full  cultivation  whenever  you  desire  to 
mature  your  contract.  ^ . .. — 

$2.50  a week  will  mature  your  con-  PublltOS 
tract  in  10  years.  = r ~ 

But  after  you  have  paid  $2.60  a week  = ‘ 

for  three  years,  or  the  same  total  Tovolp 
amount  in  a shortertime,  I agree  and 
bind  my  company  to  loan  you  enough  ’ 5"~ 

money  to  make  all  future  pay-  try-  * 
meats  and  mature  your  contract.  ijeiDaiCl 

Remember,  the  land  will  befully 
irrigated  and  completely  under  Cohinnl 

cultivation.soyour  first  year’serop  oauiimi 

should  net  you  enough  over  ana 
above  the  cosfcof  cultivating  it,  to  fully 
pay  your  loan. 

, You  would  then  own  your  land  out- 
right and  have  an  assured  income  of 
from  $3000  to  $10,000  a year 

* • * 

Can  you  hope  in  any  other  way  os  safe  and  sure  as  this 
to  have  so  large  an  income  a few  years  from  now? 

Not  in  all  the  world  have  I ever  heard  of  so  good  an 
portunlty  for  men  of  small  means. 

In  this  small  space  I cannot  tell  you  all  the  steps  that 
have  been  taken  to  safeguard  your  money  in  every  way. 

Thi9  is  investment —not  speculation— yet  you  get  returns 
equal  to  those  from  successful  speculation. 

And  all  the  while  you  are  secured  against  loss  by  the 
finest  farm  land  in  the  world,  and  your  interest  in  water- 
rights  that  no  man  could  buy  for  a million  dollars. 

There  is  no  question  like  finding  gold  or  striking  oil 
about  this  proposition. 

The  land  is  there  for  all  time. 

The  water  is  there  for  all  time  to  nourish  and  fertilise  it. 

You  don’t  have  to  dig  in  the  ground  deeper  than  to 
plant  seed.  % 

There  are  no  insects  that  destroy  crops  in  this  country. 
' There  is  no  chance  for  drought. 

There  is  no  chance  known  to  man  for  a single  crop 
failure,  ever. 


oppor 
In  t 


And  the 
abundant 
crops  of  large 
and  in  every 
other  wav  sn- 
perior  nays, 
grains,  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits 
are  equaled  in 
only  a very  few 
favored  spots, 
such  as  the 
Rocky  F ord  coon- 
try.  But  I am  go- 
ing to  prove  by  case 
after  case  that  net 
returns  from  ten  acres 
of  this  property  rarely 
, are  as  low  as  $3000  a year 
and  often  as  high  asSlO.OOQ. 
'•5f  according  to  the  kind  of 
crops. 

The  difference  is  not 
according  to  location  of 
land  or  season  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

The  land  is  near  a pros- 

rerous  and  growing  city— 
lbuqrerque  — the  largest 
city  in  New  Mexico. 

Our  main  irrigation  canal 
to  run  through  the  city. 

*-  The  main  line  of  the  Santa 
Fo  Railroad  runs  through  our 
land  from  end  to  end. 

And  our  own  electric  line  is  to 
supply  additional  cheap  and  con- 
A ^ venient  transportation  to  every 
- aeet ion  of  these  lands. 

*"'‘4  If  you  want  to  see  the  country 
for  yourself,  you  can  go  with 
O the  next  party  I take  to  look  at 
z the  property.  Or  you  snd  your 
<£  friends  can  band  together  and 
send  a representative. 

Or  I will  send  you  names  of 
prominent  men  wno  have  gone 
or  will  go  and  yon  can  ask  them 
what  conditions  they  find. 

But  this  is  the  merest  ontline  of 
what  I will  show  you  in  detail. 

There  are  many  features  of  thia 
Secured  Land  Contract  that  make 
0 V'  it  safe  and  profitable  which  I have- 
n’t  space  to  touch  upon. 

/ I am  only  attempting  to  make  it 
/.  clear  to  you  that  if  you  can  possibly 
r save  $2.50  a week  yon  can  have  an  enured 
1 three  to  ten  thousand  dollar  income  in 
• a few  years.  a 

Don’t  doubt— I have  proof. 

I have  promised  to  lay  it  before  yon. 
u.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  write  for  it— that 
““  can’t  cost  you  a cent  more  than  postage. 
And  as  fast  as  the  mails  can  carry,  I 
will  send  you  proof  that  as  sure  as  crops 
grow  where  cumate,  soil  and  water  condi- 
tions are  perfect,  you  can  be  financially 
Independent  in  a few  years. 

* * < 

Now,  not  to  hurry  your  decision  In  the  least 
but  to  protect  the  price,  write  me  personally 
at  once. 

For  after  the  first  lot  of  ten  acre  tracts  is 
contracted  for  we  will  have  to  ask  more. 

But  I make  thi6  promise. 

Every  man  or  woman  who  answers  this  ad- 
vertisement at  once  can  have  at  least  ten 
acres  on  these  terms  unless,  of  course,  all  our 
land  should  be  already  contracted  for  from 
this  one  advertisement. 

Now,  write  at  once.  I can  say  nothing  more 
in  this  advertisement  except  tnat.  if  I could, 

I would  not  tell  you  all  you  con  confidently 
expect  from  this  investment.  For  you  woula 
not  believe  it  without  the  proof  which  I can- 
not put  in  an. advertisement. 

Address  me  personally  and  believe  me 
Sincerely, 

E.  W.  SHUTT,  President 

Rio  Grande  Land,  Water  and  Power  Co. 

662  Houser  Building, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


All  ready  to  use 


A dd  tvater  and  spray 


Sticks 

Like 

Paint 


Never 

Burns 

Foliage 


A WINNING  COMBINATION  OF 


Disparene 


The  most  effective 
arsenical  insecticide 
ever  discovered;  universally  used  and  recommended. 


(Arsenate  of  Lead) 


and 


Pure  Bordeaux 


The  most  effective  fungicide  ; universally 
used  and  recommended. 

No  one  disputes  the  great  value  of  these 
two  great  remedies. 


YOU  GET  BOTH  IN  “PYROX” 


“Pyrox”  produces  prize  fruit. 

“Pyrox”  kills  all  leaf-eating  insects. 

“Pyrox”  prevents  fungous  diseases — blight,  bitter  rot,  leaf  curl,  etc.,  etc. 
“Pyrox”  serves  two  purposes — one  mixture  does  it  all. 

“Pyrox”  sticks  to  the  leaves  like  paint. 

“Pyrox”  is  economical  because  effective. 


Sprayed 


Sprayed 


Unsprayed 


Sprayed 


Unsprayed 


Unsprayed 


Sprayed 


Unsprayed 


Send  today  for  circular,  prices,  testimonials,  etc.  Good  agents  wanted. 

The  following  letter  recently  received 
from  Prof.  Slingerland,  professor  of  ento- 
mology, Cornell  University,  is  particularly 
applicable  this  year  when  inferior  arsenates 

of  lead  will  be  numerous.  He  says:  “In  regard  to  the  ‘Disparene,’  practically  all 
the  reports  show  excellent  results,  and  no  injury  to  the  foliage  seems  to  have  resulted  in  any  case.  There 
has  been  some  quite  serious  injury  to  foliage  resulting  from  the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  during  the  past 
season,  but  so  far  as  I know,  your  DISPARENE  BRAND  seems  to  have  caused  no  injury.” 

This  means  that  while  “Disparene”  is  pure  arsenate  of  lead,  all 
arsenates  of  lead  are  not  “Disparene.” 


Write  direct  to  the  manufacturers  for  circulars,  prices  and  discounts,  and  write  in  time. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Co.  43  ™,?sh,am  boston 


We  ship  from  Boston,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 


T.  MARK 


PAINT  ZU  FAOt*  /VAru^f 

FOP  STAffH  BftOS 


5,000,000 


One- Year  Trees— Apple  and  Pear 


FOR  SPRING  ( 1907 ) DELIVERY 


This  is  the  first  time  we  have  been  able  to  offer  our  customers 
a complete  line  of  1-yr.  apple.  For  several  years  we  have  been 
making  our  plantings  with  this  end  in  view,  not  wishing  to 
advertise  the  1 yr.  tree  extensively  until  we  had  an  immense 

stock  of  strictly  fancy  grade. 

There  is  also  an  increased  demand  for  1-yr.  pear  trees,  and 
to  meet  it.  we  grow  in  quantity  the  three  most  largely  planted 
sort8 — -Garber,  Kleffer  and  Lincoln  (true  Lincoln  of  111)  as  well 
as  a moderate  quantity  of  other  leading  sorts. 

Our  Stock  Books  show  that  we  budded  during  the  Summer 
of  1905  and  planted  as  whole-root  grafts  in  the  Spring  of  1906 
the  varieties  and  quantities  here  shown— undoubtedly  the  larg- 
est  number,  and  we  claim  (and  believe  the  trees  will  prove  it i 
the  best  in  quality  ever  offered  by  any  nursery.  The  number 
propagated  of  each  sort  is,  to  a great  extent,  an  indication  of  its 
popularity  and  general  adaptability: 


922.100 
653.700 

598.100 

556.600 
469.325 
434,300 
174,950 
131,740 
124,250 

106.600 
7 1.700 
67.950 
67,760 
67,600 
55.350 


APPLE. 

Black  Ben  I 20,450 

King  David  17,650 

Delicious  71.800 

Jonathan  16,000 

Grimes  Golden  14,800 

Champion  I3 -125 

Stay-man  Winesap  13.3  00 

York  Imperial  13,200 

Senator  10,900 

Wealthy  10.850 

Duchess  I®*  29  5 

Ingram  8.260 

Yellow  Transparent  8.4  75 

Spitzenbnrg  3!'?99 

Rome  Beauty  7,700 


APPLE 


Red  Astrachan 
Red  June 
N.  W.  Greening 

Akin 

Mo.  Pippin 
Sweet  Bough 
Wolf  River 
Fanny 

Summer  King 

Baldwin 

Stark 

McIntosh  Red 
W.  W.  Pearmain 

Gravensteln 

Coffelt 


52.000 

47.950 

45.750 
45,175 

43,400 

38.350 

36,600 

32.750 

30.800 
30,500 

25.350 
24,625 

23.800 
20.725 


Early  Ripe 
Giant  Jeniton 
Jefferis 

I.levland  Raspberry 

Winesap 

Duling 

Ben-Hur 

McMahon  White 

Newtown  Pippin 

Springdale 

Benoni 

Jeniton 

M.  Blush 

Charlamof 

25.675  of  various  sorts. 


7,450 

6.625 

6.625 
6,550 

6.400 
6.125 
5.500 
5.325 

5.150 

4.400 

3.300 

3.150 

2.300 


Early  Melon 
N.  Spy 
Bellflower 
Banana 
Bayard 

Hub.  Nonesuch 
Strawberry 
Early  Colton 
Nixonite 

Payne  Late  Keepe 
Mammoth  Blk.  Tr 
Williams  Favorite 
Arkansas  Black 


from  500  to  2000  each. 


Propagating  Perennial  Flowers. 

Nature  has  wisely  provided  for  the 
reproduction  and  perpetuation  of  gen- 
eral types  and  species  of  plants  by  one 
or  more  of  the  following  methods — 
spores,  seeds,  bulbs,  corms,  tubers, 
suckers,  root  sprouts,  stolons  and 
rootstocks. 

By  intensive  culture  and  hybridiza- 
tion we  have  changed  many  of  the 
general  types,  and  it  is  to  increase  the 
stock  of  these  better  types  as  rapidly 
as  possible  that  we  rely  on  other 
methods.  For  this  purpose  grafting, 
budding,  layering  and  cuttings  of  both 
top  and  roots  are  sometimes  resorted 
to.  Until  the  general  type  has  be- 
come broken  the  plants  usually  come 
true  from  seed,  and  many  of  these 
newer  types  will  also  reproduce  them- 
selves thus. 

Almost  everyone  is  familiar  with 
the  lily  of  the  valley,  the  achilleas 
and  the  golden  glow,  or  rudbeckia, 
and  will  hardly  need  to  be  told  how 
they  are  propagated.  They  increase 
so  rapidly  from  underground  root- 
stocks as  to  be  soon  crying  for  more 
room  and  soon  deteriorate  if  not 
transplanted  or  thinned  out  and  fer- 
tilized often. 


Peonies,  iris,  hemerocallis,  funkias 
and  bleeding  hearts  are  commonly 
propagated  by  divisions  of  the  roots 
and  crowns.  Hence,  as  they  do  not 
spread  or  grow  together  as  quickly  as 
many  of  the  other  perennials,  they  can 
remain  in  the  same  place  much  longer 
to  advantage,  but  in  nursery  propa- 
gation they  are  usually  divided  every 
second  year  and  sometimes  oftener. 
The  bleeding  heart,  or  dielytra,  also 
grows  quite  readily'  from  root  cuttings 
— as  do  the  phlox  and  oriental  poppies. 

Lilies  have  various  methods  of  in- 
creasing. All  of  them  reproduce 
themselves  by  divisions  of  the  main 
bulb  as  it  grows  older,  which  also  is 
the  case  with  tulips.  The  outside 
scales  of  the  bulbs  are  also  used  to 
increase  the  stock  of  rare  varieties. 
These  scales  when  planted  in  flats  of 
sandy  soil  form  bulbels  on  the  lower 
end  but  are  left  in  the  flats  until  the 
second  season.  Some  varieties  of 
lilies  like  the  Elegans.  Auratum  and 
Speciosum  (when  planted  deeply  in 
light  soil — as  they’  always  should  be  in 
this  section)  form  bulhlets  along  the 
stem  under  ground.  Many  of  these 
mature  into  bulbs  if  not  damaged  oth- 
erwise or  they’  may’  he  taken  up  and 
grown  for  a season  in  flats  or  seed 
bed.  The  tiger  lilies  as  is  well  known, 
produce  their  bulhlets  in  the  leaf  axil 


and  these  should  he  planted  as  soon 
as  mature.  It  takes  two  or  three  years 
for  these  bulhlets  to  mature  to  a 
blooming  size. 

Most  of  our  other  hardy  perennial 
flowers  increase  rapidly  and  readily 
by  division  or  may  be  grown  from 
seed.  There  is  a great  variation  in 
seedlings  of  some  sorts  such  as  the 
phlox  and  Shasta  daisy.  Others,  such 
as  columbine,  pyrethrum,  larkspur, 
oriental  poppy,  gaillardia  grandiflora. 
yucca,  etc.,  come  very’  true  and  are 
usually  grown  thus. 

The  choice  varieties  of  phlox  are 
sometimes  increased  much  the  same 
as  some  of  our  shrubs.  That  is,  by 
lay’ering  and  from  green  wood  cut- 
tings. If  done  in  June  and  July  they’ 
will  be  well  rooted  by  fall,  and  may 
then  be  transplanted  or  early’  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  The  cuttings  should 
he  made  about  3 or  4 inches  long  and 
all  exce  t a portion  of  the  upper  leaves 
removed.  Hot  bed  frames  make  an 
ideal  propagating  bed  and  if  given  a 
little  bottom  heat  from  manure  they 
will  root  more  readily’.  Otherwise  if 
the  soil  is  cold,  watering  with  tepid 
water  is  beneficial.  The  soil  should 
be  almost  a pure  sand  and  kept  well 
watered,  and  the  beds  covered  with 
cloth  or  burlap  to  prevent  too  rapid 
evaporation,  until  the  plants  become 
rooted  somewhat. 


Nearly  all  flower  seeds  are  very 
small  and  hence  it  stands  to  reason 
that  they  should  not  he  planted  deep- 
ly. The  above  conditions  mentioned 
for  starting  cuttings  are  also  favor- 
able for  the  germination  of  seed.  They 
may  also  be  planted  in  flats  and  cov- 
ered with  burlap  or  glass  or  the  flats 
placed  in  these  frames.  Seed  of  hardy- 
perennials  may  he  planted  in  the  fall 
when  mature  and  the  plants  given  a 
light  mulch  during  the  winter.  Phlox 
seed,  especially’,  is  much  surer  to  ger- 
minate if  planted  at  that  season. 

The  seedlings  grow  slowly  while 
young  and  hence  it  is  best  to  bed  them 
out  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle, 
transplanting  them  in  the  fall  or  fol- 
lowing spring  to  their  permanent 
place. 

As  people  become  better  acquainted 
with  this  class  of  flowers  the  demand 
for  them  naturally’  increases.  They 
are  easily  started  and  many  of  them 
bloom  the  first  season  from  seed.  They 
require  the  least  possible  care  and 
spring  up  each  season  with  increasing 
thrift.  Although  they  thrive  even  un- 
der neglect  they  richly  repay  for  add- 
ed attentions  and  encourage  one  to 
take  a greater  interest  in  them  and  in 
having  more  of  them. 

GEO.  W.  STRAND. 

Taylor  Falls,  Minn. 
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CRAB 

62.400  Florence  10,950  Bechtel  Db’l-flowering 

14]400  Hyglop  8,700  Martha 

12.400  Siberian  2.800  Whitney 

PEAR. 

295,000  Kieffer  101,890  Lincoln  36,200  Garber 

For  those  planters  who  still  cling  to  their  preference  for  2-yr. 
apple  we  have  our  usual  supply  of  high  grade  stock  of  all  the 
leading  commercial  sorts.  But  we  have  been  closely  observing 
the  trend  of  commercial  planting,  and  during  the  last  decade 
have  noted  the  gradual  but  decided  growth  into  favor  of  the 
1-yr.  apple  tree,  all  over  the  country.  In  the  Pacific  Coast  states 
no  other  tree  has  been  acceptable  for  many  years.  In  our  Rolls. 
Mo.,  and  Denver,  Colo  , orchards,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other 
localities  where  we  have  closely  observed  results,  by  far  the  best 
trees  in  the  orchard  today  are  those  transplanted  at  1-yr 
Planted  at  the  same  time,  with  weather,  soil,  culture  and  al 
other  conditions  identical,  the  1-yr.  tree  has  invariably  surpassed 
the  2-yr.  in  growth,  vigor  and  healthfulness.  Furthermore,  as 
compared  with  2-yr.,  the  1-yr.  tree  has  several  other  advantages: 
First,  original  cost  is  less — they  are  out  of  nursery  a year 
sooner,  are  more  easily  dug,  packed,  handled. 


Second,  being  lighter,  and  bundling  more  compactly,  they  cost 
less  for  freight. 

Third,  they  do  not  require  such  large  holes  and  can  be  planted 
quicker — cheaper. 

Fourth,  they  have  longer  fibrous  roots  and  more  of  them  in 
comparison  to  the  tops,  consequently  start  off  better,  grow  faster 
and  soon  overtake  the  2-  or  3-yr.  tree. 

Fifth,  the  orchardist  can  head  his  trees  low  (low  heads  are 
decidedly  best)  and  can  shape  them  exactly  to  meet  his  own 
ideas  and  local  conditions. 

Sixth,  the  1-yr.  tree,  owing  to  its  more  rapid  development, 
not  only  comes  into  bearing  as  quickly  as  the  2-  or  3-yr.  tree 
planted  at  the  same  time,  but  having  been  transplanted  while 
young,  consequently  with  less  of  a check  or  shock,  is  better 
qualified  to  set  and  mature  a heavy  crop. 

We  heartily  recommend  the  1-yr.  apple  tree  to  planters  of 
commercial  orchards  everywhere,  a recommendation  not  based 
on  theory,  but  on  clearly  proven  facts  as  shown,  not  only  by 
actual  results  in  our  own  large  orchards,  but  in  orchard  after 
orchard  in  all  leading  fruit  growing  sections.  For  small  assorted 
orchards  and  for  the  suburbanite  or  town  planter,  the  2-yr.  tree 
will  probably  be  more  satisfactory,  as  it  makes  a showing  at 
once  For  such  planters  and  for  those  commercial  orchardists 


not  yet  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  the  1-yr.  apple,  we  have 
in  stock  and  will  continue  to  grow  a full  line  of  2-yr.  sizes. 

Owing  to  our  having  secured  exceptionally  fine  nursery  land, 
we  are  enabled  to  enlarge  the  grades  of  1-yr.  apple;  for  spring 
we  will  make  the  first  size  4 ft.  and  up;  2nd  size,  3 to  4 ft.;  3d 
size,  2 to  3 ft.  As  our  price  list,  order  sheet,  etc.,  are  already 
printed,  we  are  unable  to  change  them  at  this  time,  to  show 
the  enlarged  grades;  but  we  assure  our  customers  that  they  will 
receive  the  benefit  of  increase  in  size  when  ordering  1-yr.  trees. 

The  New  Stark  Fruit  Book 

showing  by  the  new  process  of  color  photography,  52  varieties 
of  fruit  and  25  roses,  flowering  plants,  shrubs,  etc.,  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  about  Feb.  1st.  A postal  card  or  letter  addressed 
to  Stark  Bros.’s  N.  & O.  Co.,  Desk  9,  asking  for  Book  H,  will 
bring  the  book,  latest  wholesale  price  list,  order  sheet  and  other 
matter  interesting  and  useful  to  planters. 

Stark  Bro’s  Nursery  and  Orchards  Co. 

LOUISIANA,  MISSOURI. 


Meeting  of  Minnesota  State  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Minne- 
sota State  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  at  Minneapolis  December  4,  5, 

6 and  7,  1906,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  meetings  ever  held. 
The  attendance  was  large,  although 
the  old  veterans  with  gray  hair  are 
thinning  out  quite  rapidly,  nine  hav- 
ing passed  away  the  past  year. 

The  exhibit  of  fruit  was  very  fine, 
as  usual,  several  hundred  plates  of 
luscious  apples  being  in  evidence,  as 
well  as  a very  large  number  of  new 
seedling  varieties,  many  trying  for 
the  $1,000  prize,  no  doubt.  One  mem- 
ber had  some  very  fine  large  wal- 
nuts and  another  chestnuts  showing 
the  burrs  crecked  open  with  ruts  in- 
side, and  the  flavor  of  the  nuts  was 
of  the  best.  The  grower  has  had  these 
trees  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  show- 
ing that  there  are  lots  of  trees  that 
can  be  grown  here  successfully  if  only 
trees  are  planted  from  hardy  North- 
ern grown  seeds. 

The  program  was  a very  interesting 
one.  A number  of  prominent  horti- 
culturists from  other  states  were 
present  and  paid  high  tribute  to  the 


Minnesota  Horticultural  Society, 
some  of  them  stating  they  had  come 
here  to  try  to  learn  how  Minnesota 
managed  to  get  up  and  keep  up  such 
enthusiasm  in  their  society.  The  Min- 
nesota Horticultural  Society,  as  well 
as  the  State  Fair,  is  the  largest  and 
best  in  the  United  States,  and  Minne- 
sota is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  best 
fruit  states. 

Prof.  Waldron,  horticulturist  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 
was  in  attendance  and  gave  a short 
talk  on  the  progress  of  the  North- 
west. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Blair  of  the  Illinois  Ag- 
ricultural College,  gave  an  address  on 
storage  of  orchard  fruits.  He  had  a 
fine  lot  of  charts  showing  drawings 
and  methods  of  building  and  mater- 
ials used  and  stated  that  dead  air 
spaces  made  in  the  walls  by  using 
wood  and  paper  were  the  cheapest 
and  about  the  best,  and  showed  meth- 
ods they  employed  in  testing  same. 
He  claimed  every  grower  of  twenty- 
five  acres  or  more  of  apple  trees  was 
warranted  in  putting  in  a storage 
plant  at  a cost  of  from  $3,000  to  $5,- 
000,  and  that  the  investment  would 
be  a paying  one,  as  the  growei  could 
then  store  and  hold  his  fru'  until  the 
market  conditions  were  better. 

He  also  stated  that  the  reason  Min- 
nesota had  the  largest  horticultural 


society  in  the  United  States  was  be- 
cause it  was  so  hard  to  grow  some 
fruits,  trees  and  shrubs  and  that  the 
members  were  so  much  in  earnest. 
Prof.  Blair  also  stated  this  was  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  entertaining 
horticultural  meeting  he  had  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending. 

Prof.  F.  L.  Washburn.  St.  Anthony 
Park,  gave  an  interesting  mldress  on 
‘‘Insects  Injurious  to  Horticulture, 
and  their  Parasites,”  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  and  was  ’.  ery  interest- 
ing. 

Prof.  Harry  A.  Huston  gave  a very 
instructive  address  on  ‘‘The  German 
Orchard,  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides.  The  pictures  had  been  taken 
by  himself  and  his  address  was  very 
pleasing  and  instructive.  His  address 
and  pictures  showed  the  German  peo- 
ple to  be  great  lovers  of  flowers  and 
to  be  very  intensive  gardeners  and 
horticulturists,  making  every  inch  of 
soil  produce  well.  He  stated  that 
they  put  more  fertilizer  on  one  acre 
than  we  do  on  ten.  Most  of  their 
apples  and  grapes  are  used  for  mak- 
ing wine,  he  stated.  A great  many 
growers  in  Germany  are  getting  $1,- 

000  an  acre,  so  they  mu?'  keep  the 
soil  in  good  condition. 

Many  fine  papers  were  read  during 
the  meeting,  covering  nearly  every 

1 hase  of  horticulture,  all  of  which 


was  open  for  discussion.  There  are 
about  fifteen  vice  presidents  residing 
in  as  many  different  parts  of  the 
state  which  also  makes  reports  at 
these  meetings,  their  different  vari- 
eties being  sized  up  from  as  many 
sources. 

The  Minnesota  State  Forestry  As- 
sociation, the  Minnesota  Bee  Keep- 
ers’ Association  and  the  New  Plant 
Breeders’  Auxiliary  all  meet  at  the 
same  time  the  horticultural  society 
meets,  with  their  own  programs.  The 
new  Plant  Breeders’  Auxiliary  or- 
ganized a year  ago  has  already  done 
exceptionally  good  work  in  crossing 
new  fruits,  some  of  which  are  liable 
to  prove  superior  to  the  parents. 

Many  of  our  best  new  varieties 
have  been  found  growing  in  a fence 
corner  or  between  other  plants,  but 
where  the  proper  crossing  is  done, 
the  improvement  is  unlimited  and  the 
writer  looks  for  some  good  things  in 
the  horticultural  field  in  the  next  ten 
years. 

Burbank  has  shown  what  can  be 
done  in  California,  but  we  need  hard- 
ier varieties  for  the  Northwest;  hence 
we  must  use  the  best  we  already  have 
to  breed  from.  Many  things  can  be 
grown  in  Minnesota  if  only  allowed 
to  get  acclimated. 

B.  T.  HOYT. 
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Strawberry  plants  that  pay 
to  plant  are  ^ kind  we  grow 

Our  fields  were  never  in  better  shape.  Plenty  of  rain  late  in  the 
season  and  all  under  mulch  early.  We  have  been  at  the  business 
long  enough  to  know  the  needs  of  our  customers  and  how  to  get 
plants  to  them  in  the  be^t  possible  condition.  We  have 

T en  Million  Plants  of  All  the  Best  V arieties 

Our  new  catalogue  is  a 
common  sense  treatise  on 
howto  grow  strawberries. 
Y ou  will  find  no  exagger- 
ated stories  in  our  catalog. 
It  tells  plain  facts  concern- 
ing every  variety.  It  is  en- 
tirely different  from  any 
catalogue  you  ever  read. 

Our  plants  are  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

Here  is  what  one  of  our 
customers  says  about  our 
plants: 


We  have  all  the  leading  varieties,  old  and  new. 


( 

11  uvrge  powers  of  raspberry,  blackberry  “hef 1 small  fruit  plants 
-a  half  milhon  Harold  asparagus  ?nV'™ri«!fsd  50,000  rhubarb 

Our  new  36-page  catalog  is  now  ready  to  mail.  It  gives  all  the  information  you  need.  Write  for  it  at  once,  its  free.  Address 

F.  W.  Dixon,  H olton,  Kansas 

November  13,  1906. 

F.  W.  Dixon,  Holton,  Kan. 

Dear  Sir: — I want  about  35,000 
strawberry  plants  in  the  spring. 
The  plants  I got  from  you  laSt  year 
did  fine.  I picked  480  bushels  of 
Dunlap  from  7,400  plants. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  R.  Garvin. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  R.  No.  3. 


This  man  received  good 
plants  and  so  may  you. 
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A Popular  Life  Insurance. 

I have  several  kinds  of  life  Insur- 
ance policies,  some  are  old  line,  some 
new  line  and  some  that  are  out  of 
line.  To  get  the  benefits  of  any  of 
them  I will  have  to  die  deader  than  a 
door  nail,  then  possibly  some  lazy 
scalawag  will  nail  the  widow  and  I — • 

Well,  sir,  I have  about  made  up  my- 
mind  that  a poultry-raising  wife  is 
the  best  life  insurance  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  To  get  the  benefits  we 
don’t  have  to  die  and  run  chances  on 
some  mean  scamp  getting  the  boodle; 
on  the  contrary  we  grow  fat  on  it  as 
we  go  along. 

While  I think  of  it,  let  me  mention 
that  a poultry-raising  wife  is  a good 
accident  insurance  as  well  as  life  in- 
surance. If  she  accidentally  gets  a 
man  that  is  not  worth  the  powder  to 
blow  him  up  she  can  get  along  any- 
how, even  if  she  does  have  a free 
boarder  and  a star  at  that. 

As  I was  saying  about  accident  in- 
surance. There  is  nothing  that  is 
better  security  against  hard  times 
than  a poultry-raising  wife.  Well, 
sir,  I have  seen  ’em  where  the  man 
was  too  lazy  to  sit  still,  let  the  wife 
feed  him  on  chicken  pie  the  year 
around.  I have  seen  ’em  where  the 
man  wouldn’t  furnish  a peck  of  corn. 
On  these  same  places  I have  seen  the 
hens  scratch  the  flagstone  door  step 
for  feed,  have  seen  these  same  hens 
sing  love  songs  and  lay  eggs  when 
apparently  no  chicken  feed  was  in  ex- 
istence. Yes,  sir,  and  I have  seen  the 
poultry-raising  wife  sing  songs  and 
holler  “shoo”  at  the  hens  and  get  up 
a pretty  good  dinner  at  the  same  time. 

I 'am  bothered  again,  reader.  This 
time  it  is  my  corns,  and  wife  brought 
home  some  cure  today,  the  plaster 
kind,  and  of  course  she  will  have  to 
put  it  on  for  me. 

Well,  now,  that  feels  easier.  As  I 
was  saying,  a man  don’t  have  to  die 
to  give  the  other  fellow  the  benefits 
when  he  has  a poultry-raising  wife. 
They  say  a lazy  man  for  invention. 
Hanged  if  I believe  the  saying,  but 
I do  admit  to  planning  ahead.  You 
see  a poultry-raising  wife  that  has 
raised  up  a lazy  husband  is  eminently 
competent  to  fight  life’s  battles  on 
her  own  hook.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
she  would  have  enough  of  lazy  hus- 
bands, in  case  she  accidentally  lost  one 
and  she  would  stay  a widow.  A hope, 
you  know,  that  all  us  bumps  hope  to 
the  very  last.  Yes,  sir,  there  is  nothing 
like  planning  ahead  and  now,  young 
man,  since  our  old  benefactor,  Horace 
Greeley,  don’t  advise  us  to  go  west 
any  more,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
hook  onto  my  kind  of  life  insurance. 

M.  M.  JOHNSON. 

Nebraska. 
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Keep  your  hens  in  a lay-  ^ 

‘ne  condition  all  winter— feed  Lee’s 
Egg  Maker.  Every  egg  the  hen  lay  s 
'S  made  from  the  food  she  eats— if 
she  don  t get  the  materials  that 
make  eggs  she  can’t  lay. 

Maker 

is  composed  mostly  of  granulated 
blood  (deodorized)— a concentrated 
protein,  the  main  ingredient  neces- 
sary for  a large  egg  yield.  It  does 
not  contain  a particle  of  sand,  grit 
or  cheap  filler  but  every  ounce  of  it 
ls  £SiFi?ood'  Maker  has  been 

“■  ted  by  successful  poultry  rais- 
ers for  years-that’s  one  reason 
why  you  should  try  it-the 
main  reason  is  it  pays. 

Price-  25c.  50c.  and 

$2.00  according  to  size 
of  package.  Sold  by 
dealers  or  sent  direct. 

Just  now  you  need 
Germozone  to  cure  Colds,  -n 
Roup,  Frosted  Combs  and  all  ail- 
ments peculiar  to  this  time  of  year. 


I want  to  tell  you  Chicken  Raisers  about 
my  Old  Trusty  Factory.  I believe 
that  it  is  the  Biggest  and  Best  Equipped 
Exclusive  Incubator  and  Brooder  Plant 
in  the  World.  Others  that  should  know 
tell  me  so  and  I believe  it  myself.” 


Johnson,  Incubator  Man. 


WELL,  well!  Time  flies,  sure 
enough,  doesn’t  it? 

Here  it  is  pretty  near  a year 
since  I had  a good  big  talk  with  you 
folks.  Tell  you  the  truth,  I’ve  been  too 
busy  making  and  shipping  incubators 
and  brooders  to  do  much  talking.  But 
I’ve  made  some  big  improvements  in  the 
factory  and  office  end  of  the  Old  Trusty 
business,  and  I’m  going  to  tell  you  about 
it,  if  it  takes  the  whole  blamed  page. 


The  Old  Trusty  Factory  Has  Floor  Space  of  39,400  Feet. 

(This  picture  ls  a real  photograph) 


|HE  Old  Trustv  factory  you  see  here  is 
all  mine  and  all  paid  for,  too.  I built 
it  out  of  my  hard  earned  profits  of 
$1.00  on  each  Incubator  and  Brooder, 
and  I want  to  tell  you,  Friends,  that 
i Johnson’s  brow  shed  quite  a bit  of 
sweat. 

Yes,  I do  feel  pretty  good  about 
this  new  factory  and  the  way  my 
business  has  jumped  up  this  year. 

My  wife  and  my  customers  have  helped  a whole  lot. 
They’re  the  only  partners  I rec- 
ognize, and  I cheerfully  take  my 
hat  off'to  them. 

* * # 

As  the  Old  Trusty  factory 
now  stands  the  wheels  are  turned 
with  a 100  horse  power  steam 
plant. 

The  factory  is  equipped  with 
electric  light,  water  works  and 
steam  heat,  also  the  very  latest 
wood  and  metal  working  machin- 
ery, operated  by  over  200  skilled 
mechanics  who  have  grown  up 
with  me  in  the  business. 

Last  season  we  were  not  able 
to  accept  and  promptly  fill  all 
orders,  but  for  this  season  let  me . 
say  we  have  our  guns  ioaded.  We  have  doubled  our 
manufacturing  capacity  and  have  our  store  rooms  load- 
ed to  the  muzzle;  v\e  are  ready  for  the  big  meeting. 

I have  store  rooms  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  quick  shipments  will  be  one  of  our  special- 
ties; but  let  us  talk  about  the  1907  Old  Trusty  incubator. 

It  is  now  fitted  with  interior  chick  drawers,  and  the 
nursery  is  4J4  inches  deep. 

The  front  doors  are  divided;  that  is,  vou  can  re- 
move the  egg  trays  and  look  after  the  incubation  with- 


but 

Old 


Our  New  Office  Building. 


out  opening  the  whole  front,  otherwise  the  machine  re- 
mains the  same. 

We  have  improved  in  every  point  improvable, 
have  not  molested  the  principle  that  has  made 
Trusty  famous. 

The  big  1907  Catalog  tells  all  about  it,  and  a mighty 
interesting  story  it  is,  too. 

* * * 

I sold  more  incubators  and  brooders  of  the  one  brand 
last  season  than  any  concern  on  earth 

Did  it  right  here  at  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  the  best 
town  in  the  west  for  manufac- 
turing. Have  plenty  of  propo- 
sitions to  move  into  larger  towns 
and  greater  troubles,  but  I do 
not  care  to  sell  out  and  “hike.” 
Would  have  no  excuse  for 
doing  so;  my  business  is  going 
up  instead  of  down  and  our  me- 
chanics stay  with  us.  Yes,  Sir, 
we  are  hooked  up  all  right. 

When  ybu  come  to  Nebras- 
ka, come  to  Clay  Center. 

Over  the  Old  Trusty  factory 
entrance  you  will  find  a big  sign 
that  says  “Come  In.”  Don’t 
stop  to  knock  at  the  office,  come 
right  in  and  let  us  talk  the  chick- 
en  question  over  from  A to  Z. 

1 ve  studied  poultry  and  their  ways  in  sickness  and 
health,  summer  and  winter,  under  all  sorts  of  conditions 
tor  a good  many  years  now. 

While  I don’t  know  it  all,  yet  I’ve  managed  by  hard 
digging  to  prove  a good  many  things  of  practical  value  to 
every  poultry  raiser. 

If  you  can’t  come,  send  for  the  catalog;  it  does  my 
side  of  the  visiting  pretty  thoroughly. 

Write  to  me  right  now,  please. 

I want  to  hear  from  you. 


“ Old  Trusty .” 


Send  for  the  Old  Trusty  Catalog. 

I want  to  tell  you  about  the  1907  Old  Trusty  catalog.  It  is  a "square  from  the 
shoulder  proposition  on  the  poultry  question.  I wrote  it  to  help  poultry  raisers  out 
°f ‘f°“b‘e  ln*tead  of  lat°  troub‘e  It  tells  how  to  get  money  out  of  poultry  raising  as 
veil  as  how  best  to  put  some  money  into  the  business.  It  contains  over  200  illustra- 
raost.  °f  wh,.‘rh  are  Ph°toJ,rlphs-  If  you  want  the  book  send  me  your  name  and 
address.  It  s easily  worth  *1.00,  but  is  free  to  any  one  who  loves  chickens  and  wants 
to  know  more  about  them. 

Write  to  me  personally.  Address  your  letter  this  way: 

M.  M.  JOHNSON,  CLAY  CENTER,  NEBRASKA. 


Germozone 


twice  a week  in  the  drinking  water 
sickness,  cures  Canker. 
A<rnHead  ,and  Prevents  Chol- 
'"c-  Package  will  keep  your 
chickens  well.  Sold  by  dealers  or 
sent  direct. 


This  is  the  no  bother  kind  of  lice 
greasing,  dusting  or  hand- 
ling of  fowls.  Simply  spray 

Lice  Killer 

|on  the  roosts,  nests- the  lice  die] 
Sold  everywhere  or  sent 
''-direct.  Price  per  can 35c.' 

60c.  and  $1.00.  Write 
for  poultry  books  and 
Mandy  Lee”  catalog. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.. 


Omaha, 


Neb. 


New  Haven  Nurseries,  New  Haven, 
Mo. 

Among  the  nursery  firms  of  the 
United  States  no  firm  stands  higher 
than  the  firm  above  named.  This 
nursery  was  established  in  1872  at 
New  Haven,  Mo.,  65  miles  west  of  St. 
Louis,  and  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
family  which  began  the  business.  The 
members  of  the  company  are  Julian 
Bagby  and  his  sons,  R.  J.  and  John 
L.  Bagby. 

The  New  Haven  Nurseries,  while 
carrying  a full  line  of  all  kinds  of 
stock,  make  a specialty  of  fruit  trees 
for  commercial  planters,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  fill  orders  of  any  size.  For 
spring  trade,  the  firm  has  about  200,- 
000  peach  trees,  largely  of  the  smaller 
sizes,  which  are  preferred  by  com- 
mercial planters.  In  apple  trees  the 
stock  consists  of  one,  two  and  three- 
year-old  trees,  including  a full  list 
of  varieties.  The  stock  of  pear  trees 
includes  perhaps  100,000  Kieffer,  be- 
sides other  varieties.  In  plum  and 
cherry  trees,  the  varieties  are  mostly 
those  which  have  been  found  to  be 
the  most  profitable  for  the  fruit- 
growers. 

The  New  Haven  Nurseries  have  for 
years  done  a very  heavy  business 
with  the  fruit-growers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  As  is  generally  known,  the 
inspection  of  nursery  stock  entering 


Johnson 
Pays  the 
Freight 


that  country  is  very  rigid,  and  trees 
must  be  carefully  graded  to  pass 
this  inspection.  However,  it  is  said 
that  notwithstanding  this  severe  in- 
spection not  a tree  sent  out  by  the 
New  Haven  Nurseries  has  been  re- 
jected this  season.  This  is  a splendid 
testimonial  for  the  care  exercised  in 
grading  and  packing  stock.  The  New 
Haven  Nurseries  employ  no  agents, 
but  will  be  glad  to  send  catalogue  to 
any  Fruit-Grower  readers  who  ask 
for  the  same. 


■■  ■■  the  Remov- 
M M able  Chick 
■■  ■■  Tray  and  Nur- 

|S  ■ ■ B aery  in  the 

■■  ■■  GEM  INCU- 
— r BATOR  be- 

for®  you  buy.  Gem  Incubators  and 
Brooders  have  proven  their  merits. 

| Thousands  in  use.  We  sell  direct, 
save  you  dealer's  profits.  Catalog 
tells  about  Qem  features  you’ll  not 
And  in  other  machines — It's  free. 

. GEM  INCUBATOR  CO. 

| Box  60 Trotwood,  Ohio 


itr  ^ ^ 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Next  month’s  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  be  full  of  information  for 
the  man  who  really  wants  to  know 
how  to  spray  his  crops  against  the 
pests  which  destroy  them.  The  Feb- 
ruary number  alone  will  be  worth  the 
subscription  price  we  guarantee  it. 


I Self-anchoring  and  Stump- 
I anchored.  Something  new. 
I Pull  an  ordinary  stump  in  \y. 
! minutes.  1 to  6 
acres  at  a set- 
ting. Different 
sizes  to  suit 
all  kinds  of 
clearings. 

For  illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 

Handy, 

Low 

Priced. 


■sj£  ^ >2|£ 


In  renewing  his  subscription,  G. 
Warner,  Mooloolah,  North  Coast  Line, 
Queensland,  Australia,  says  that  The 
Fruit-Grower  is  the  best  paper  on 
either  side  of  the  globe. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co,  788  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  III, 


^ ^ 


You  will  always  find  me  a subscrib- 
er of  The  Fruit-Grower.  One  article 
on  spraying  saved  me  many  dollars. — 
Charles  Malone,  Rhode  Island. 


Strawberry,  Blackberry  and 
Raspberry  Plants 

All  standard  and  best  new  varieties,  guar- 
anteed at  reasonable  prices.  Catalog  Free. 

E.  Maudlin  Nursery,  Box  O,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower 


ThTri?.?wpow  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH  . MISSOURI  TX r„'L%s‘£ 


DEMING 

Power  Spray  Outfit 

A light,  simple,  practical  gasoline  engine 
outfit  that  sells  at  a reasonable  price.  Experi- 
enced fruit  growers  pronounce  it  by  all  odds  the 
best  power  sprayer  made.  Entirely  self-contained, 
ready  for  attaching  hose,  and  easily  mounted  on 
wagon  bed  or  tank  wagon.  Just  the  thing  for  the 
large  operations  of  farmer,  orchardist  or  park  su- 
perintendent. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  of  all 
sprayers=barrel,  bucket,  knapsack 
hand,  field,  etc. 

Our  line  of  sprayers  is  known  everywhere  for  their  efficiency  and 
nice  adaptability  to  all  uses.  Be  sure  to  investigate  before  you  buy. 

The  Deming  Company,  175  Depot  street,  Salem,  Ohio 


A Deming  outfit  solves  your 
spraying  problems. 


Henion  & Hubbell,  Western  Agents, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


FARM  SUPPLIES  LOW  PRICES 

We  are  SELLING  AGENTS  for  leading  FACTORIES 


Farm  Tools 
Incubators 
Poultry 
Supplies 

First  - Class  Ware- 
house and  Shipping 
Facilities. 


"CUNIFY” 


Felt  Mattress 


The  Best  on  the  market.  Ship- 
ped freight  paid  to  any  ad- 
dress for  $12.00 

Money  back  if  not  pleased. 


Fruit  Growers’  Supplies 

of  all  kinds. 

Spray  Pumps 

Large  and  Small 

Insecticides 

Leading  Brands 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

Write  for  prices  on 
anything  you  want 
in  horticultural  sup- 
plies. 


We  make  a Specialty  of  Farm  Supplies  of  every  description.  Correspondence  invited. 
We  refer  you  to  Cashier  of  the  German- American  Bank,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Address 

THE  FACTORY  AGENTS,  626  Charles,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


400,000  Peach  Trees 

All  the  leading  varieties,  a good  proportion  of  Elbertas. 

JAPAN  PLUMS — Largely  of  Abundance,  Burbank  and  Wickson — 
both  one  and  two-year;  fine. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  S HR  UBS — ;A  large  stock. 

Write  for  Prices.  HOOPES,  BRO.  & THOMAS 


MAPLE  AVENUE  NURSERIES 


600  Acres. 


WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 


57  th  Tear. 


$7.50 


INCUBATOR 


EVERYBODY’S  INCUBATOR 

holds  125  eggs.  Self 
regulator,  needs  no 
moisture,  powerful  double  heater,  egg 
tray  and  new  removable  sanitary  nur- 
sery tray.  Has  everything  high-priced 
hatchers  have.  Four  walls,  packed,  not 
affected  by  heat  or  cold.  Catalog  free. 

Governeur  Incubator  Co.,  921  Main  Street,  Governeur,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow 

Best  varieties.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant  and  Grape  Plants. 
Asparagus  Roots  and  Seed  Potatoes  in  Assortment.  All  Stock  Warranted  High  Grade  and 
True  to  Name.  Descriptive  catalogue  with  25c  Due-bill  Free  to  each  Inquirer  who 
mentions  this  adv.  C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Box  9,  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN 


Questions  and  Answers. 


Cim  ArNcnnle  of  I. enil  lie  Used  With. 

Bordeuux  Mixture f 

In  their  Bulletin,  Stark  Bros,  say  that' 
arsenate  of  lead  should  not  be  used 
with  Bordeaux  mixture;  that  it  loses 
its  effectiveness.  What  has  been  the 
experience  of  others  along  this  line? 
Last  year  we  tried  syraying  with  dust 
and  had  very  little  codling  moth,  but 
the  apple  scab  nearly  ruined  our  fruit. 
The  past  season  we  returned  to  the 
liquid  process  and  used  arsenate  of 
lead  in  Bordeaux  mixture.  We  com- 
pletely controlled  the  scab,  but  the 
codling  moth  did  us  some  damage,  al- 
though not  very  much.  I would  like 
to  know  if  our  unfavorable  results 
were  due  to  combining  the  arsenate  of 
lead  and  Bordeaux  mixture? 

(2)  There  is  a kind  of  spider  here 
that  does  considerable  damage.  Is  there 
an  insect  of  this  kind  which  works  in 
orchards? — E.  McC.,  Henderson.  Ky. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Stedman:  Arsenate 

of  lead  when  placed  in  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture sometimes  forms  a chemical  com- 
bination which  more  or  less  ruins  both 
mixtures.  It  Is  therefore  advisable  to 
use  Paris  green  or  Scheele’s  green  as  an 
arsenical  poison  in  combination  witli 
Bordeaux  mixture.  Do  not  understand, 
however,  from  the  above  that  a chem- 
ical change  always  takes  place,  but  the 
uncertainty  makes  It  highly  advisable 
not  to  run  any  risk,  as  very  frequently 
the  chemical  change  does  take  place 
when  these  two  substances  are  com- 
bined which  not  only  destrtoys  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  both  the  substances,  but 
injures  the  fruit  and  foliage  of  the 
trees  thus  sprayed. 

As  regards  inquiry  No.  2,  I am  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  is  referred  to  and 
hence  cannot  reply.  You  will  have  to 
give  me  some  definite  information. 


Crown  Gull  on  Trees  In  Orchard. 

I planted  some  apple  trees  which  had 
galls  on  the  roots,  and  now  in  the 
orchard  I find  that  the  growth  of  the 
galls  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  trees.  Is  It  advisable  to  remove  the 
soil  from  about  the  roots  of  these  trees 
and  cut  away  the  galls,  or  will  they 
have  a permanent  injurious  effect  on 
the  trees? — J.  C.  B.,  Saluda,  N.  C. 

Answer  by  Geo.  C.  Hedgcock:  If  the 

trees  are  growing  well,  it  is  better  not 
to  do  anything  with  the  galls,  since  if 
the  galls  are  cut  off  it  will  open  in- 
juries for  the  direct  entrance  of  root- 
rot  fungi  and  cause  the  trees  to  bleed 
and  lose  sap,  thus  hindering  the 
growth.  If  poisons  are  applied  to  these 
galls  the  effect  will  be  bad  upon  the 
trees,  since  the  poison  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  roots  of  the  tree,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  tree  itself.  The  best  thing 
that  can  be  done  is  to  treat  these  trees 
as  well  as  possible  by  giving  them 
proper  cultivation  and  fertilization. 
Should  any  be  stunted  and  show  indi- 
cations of  never  amounting  to  any- 
thing, it  is  better  to  replace  them  with 
other  trees  while  the  orchard  is  young. 
It  does  not  pay.  however,  to  replace 
trees  in  an  old  orchard. 


Ofolinrd  Planting  in  West  Virginia 

(1)  Would  you  regard  50  feet  as  the 
right  distance  for  planting  walnut, 
hickory  or  chestnut  trees? 

(2)  Which  is  regarded  as  the  best 
selling  variety  of  apples:  Rome  Beauty, 
Grimes  Golden  or  Roxbury  Russet? 
All  do  well  here. 

(3)  Can  Rome  Beauty  be  headed  low 
for  steep  hillsides,  or  is  it  inclined  to 
grow  too  tall  and  upright? 

(4)  Is  it  advisable  to  plant  fifteen 
acres  solid  with  Rome  Beauty,  or  would 
It  be  better  to  plant  a row  of  Grimes 
Golde  nor  some  other  variety  here  and 
there  through  the  block,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cross-fertilization? 

(5)  Where  can  I get  trees  of  Stew- 
art’s Golden  apple?  I can  not  find  It 
listed  in  any  nursery  catalogue. 

(6)  What  is  the  price  usually  paid 
per  barrel  for  picking  apples  in  the 
various  sections? — P.  A.  J..  Wellsburg, 
W.  Va. 

Answers  by  U.  T.  Cox,  Lawrence  Co., 
Okla.:  (1) — I have  had  no  experience 

in  planting  nut  trees,  but  I should 
think  50  feet  too  far  apart  to  plant 
walnut,  hickory  and  chestnut.  I 
should  not  put  them  over  25  feet  each 
way  and  rather  closer  than  farther 
apart,  and  thin  out  if  it  becomes  neces- 
sary. 

(2)  As  to  the  selling  of  any  partic- 
ular variety  of  apples,  that  depends  on 
the  market  and  the  time  of  selling.  I 
understand  that  in  Toledo  the  Grimes 
Golden  will  not  sell  as  readily  as  the 
Greening,  but  some  markets  take  It  in 
preference  to  any  other  variety.  Here 
at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  the  Jonathan 
will  not  sell  as  well  as  Rome  Beauty 
and  many  people  will  not  take  Russets 
readily  and  others  think  nothing  else 
as  good.  I think  the  Rome  Beauty, 
when  properly  grown,  stored  at,  once 
after  picking,  will  suit  most  markets 
in  lqrg%  q\  entitles  better  than  Grimes 
Golden  or  Russets.  Still,  It  Is  well  to 
have  some  jf  the  other  good  varieties 

(3)  The  Home  Beauty  can  be  headed 
low.  for  wc  have  plenty  of  them  prac- 
tically on  the  ground  'when  full  of 
fruit. 

(4)  We  have  plenty  of  Rome  Beavity 
planted  solid  In  a block  and  they  seem 
to  bear  just  as  well  as  where  planted 
with  other  varieties.  In  theory  It  Is 
well  to  plant  some  other  varieties  to 
cross-fertilize,  but  do  not  use  Grimes 
Golden  with  Rome  Beauty,  as  they  do 
not  bloom  at  the  same  time.  Rome 
Beauty  blooms  later  than  most  other 
standard  varieties  and  for  cross-fertil- 
ization they  must  bloom  at  the  same 
time. 

(51  I do  not  know.  Probably  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  at  Wooster 
can  tell  you.  also  R.  J.  Black  of 
Bremen,  Ohio. 

(6)  It  costs  about  10  to  12$£  cents 
per  barrel  to  get  our  apples  picked  and 
laid  on  the  packing  table.  Some  days, 
when  in  real  good  fruit  on  low  trees, 
we  have  had  them  cost  less  than  12 
cents  per  barrel  for  both  picking  and 
packing  pot  counting  the  culls.  Again 
on  steep  hillsides  with  tall  trees  and 
not  very  full  of  fruit  it  has  cost  nearly 
all  the  fruit  Is  worth  to  put  it  up.  We 
have  always  hired  by  the  day  so  as  to 
have  the  fruit  picked  as  we  want  it. 


When  any  of  it  is  green  it  is  to  be  left 
on  tne  trees  to  grow  and  ripen. 


ItiiNpherrieM  Dying. 

1 have  a loi  ty-acre  farm  devoted  to 
trait,  CACcpt  a small  vegetable  garuen 
tor  tne  jopun  jnarKet.  i have  two 
raspoerry  patches,  one  on  tlat  asjiy 
tana  containing  no  gravet,  tne  Otner 
one  aoout  Zvu  yams  away,  on  rotting 
soil  containing  gravet;  tins  soil  lias  a 
clay  subsoil.  i lie  first  patch  mention- 
eu  maaes  a line  growth  ana  approacnes 
the  winter  in  line  condition.  The  sec- 
ond patch  inaites  a large  cane  groWLh 
and  auotit  tne  first  of  September  they 
begin  to  die  oacK,  and  b.y  ihe  Inst  of 
November  mere  are  not  enough  green 
cunes  to  furmsn  one-iourtn  crop,  inis 
patch  has  uone  this  every  year  tor 
three  years.  vVliat  is  the  cause  and 
what  the  remedy?  How  wouu  it  do  to 
begin  to  prune  in  August.  Should  the 
son  be  enriched?  it  so,  how  would  it 
uo  to  use  hone  meal?  i have  barnyard 
manure,  hut  use  it  on  iny  strawberries 
ami  on  my  potato  grounu. — j.  V.,  Hart, 
Aio. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  I am  un- 

abie  to  say  trom  the  description  given 
vvmi.t  may  he  the  uift'icuity  with  the 
raspberry  plants,  if  the  soil  is  very 
gravelly  or  if  it  is  underlaid  with  rock 
not  far  heiow  the  surtace.  it  may  be 
that  ’.lie  plants  suffer  late  in  summer 
from  drought.  It  is  possible  that  if 
specimens  of  the  plants  were  sent  here 
for  examination,  they  might  reveal  the 
presence  of  anthracnose  or  some  other 
fungous  disease,  or  of  cane  borers  or 
some  other  noxious  insect. 


Injury  to  Raspberry  Cunes. 

In  some  of  my  raspberry  patches, 
both  old  and  young,  many  ot  the  canes 
of  the  past  season's, gro wth  have  turned 
black  and  died,  starting  at  the  tips, 
and  if  left  alone  the. entire  plant  will 
go.  These  plants  have  received  good 
cultivation,  and  most  of  them  are 
mulched  in  winter  with  manure,  using 
about  sixteen  to  twenty  tons  per  acre. 
The  manure  is  free  for  the  hauling.  Is 
it  possible  I am  using  too  much  manure 
on  these  plants? — R.  W.  W.,  Peoria,  111. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  trom  the 

description  given  in  me  inquiry  f am 
not  aule  to  determine  vvnui  is  me  trou- 
ble with  the  raspberry  canes,  it  may 
be  anthracnose  or  some  parasitic  uis- 
ease  or  it  may  be  due  to  tne  character 
of  the  soil,  provided  the  latter  is  not 
drought  resistant.  If  samples  of  the 
dying  plants  were  sent  tor  examination 
at  the  time  when  the  trouble  first  ap- 
pears in  autumn,  it  may  be  possible  to 
determine  the  cause  ot  their  dying. 


Hen  Manure  on  Strawberries. 

If  1 put  hen  manure  directly  on 
strawberry  plants,  will  it  burn  the  foli- 
age or  crown?  Plants  are  mulched  now 
with  salt  marsh  hay.  1 formerly  used 
horse  manure,  but  do  not  liKe  the 
weeds  it  introduces  into  the  field. — W. 
E.  N.,  Georgetown,  Maine. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  Hen  manure 
is  a good  tertiiizer,  but  it  should  be 
applied  only  in  very  small  quantity  at 
a time.  If  applied  in  the  same  quantity 
that  ordinary  stable  manure  is  applied, 
it  may  be  seriously  injurious  to  plants. 
It  is  often  wasteful  to  apply  it  In  large 
quantities,  as  it  contains  a large 
amount  of  quickly  available  nitrogen, 
and  the  plants  may  not  be  able  to  use 
this  before  a part  of  it  is  wasted. 
Frequent  applications,  using  very  little 
at  a time,  are  better  than  to  apply  a 
large  quantity  at  once. 


Restoring  Fertility  to  an  Orchard. 

I have  bought  an  orchard  of  about 
1,000  trees,  trom  six  to  twelve  years 
old.  Most  of  the  trees  have  been  badly 
neglected,  and  the  sprouts  have  grown 
up  as  high  as  the  trees.  I have  the 
brush  and  briars  cleaned  out,  and  most 
of  the  trees  have  been  dug  around  and 
a mulch  of  leather  dust  from  the  shoe 
factories  applied.  I expect  to  cultivate 
the  orchard  next  spring,  and  am  set- 
ting oi^t  four  or  five  thousand  more 
trees.  The  soil  is  freestone  clay  and 
lacks  fertility,  but  will  grow  good 
wheat  and  clover  or  cowpeas,  when 
fertilizer  is  used.  Wheat  straw,  barn- 
yard manure  and  leather  dust  from  the 
shoe  factories  cost  me  about  $3  per  ton 
to  use  as  a mulch;  bone  meal  costs  $25 
per  ton.  Now,  I would  like  to  know 
which  I can  get  the  most  benefit  from, 
cost  and  value  of  each  taken  into  con- 
sideration. As  soon  as  I get  the  land 
up  to  a better  state  of  fertility,  and 
the  trees  are  making  a good  growth.  I 
expect  to  be  able  to  produce  enougli 
growth  on  the  land  to  make  sufficient 
mulch  to  conserve  moisture  and  in- 
crease fertility. — J.  M.  S.,  Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  It  is  im- 

possible to  say  which  of  the  fertilizers 
mentioned  will  give  the  best  results  in 
the  Ohio  orchard  without  knowing 
what  that  particular  soil  lacks  in  the 
way  of  plant  food.  A soil  may  some- 
times fail  to  produce  well  if  it  lacks 
either  of  the  three  essential  plant 
foods — nitrogen,  phosphorus  or  potash. 
If  any  two  of  these  are  present  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  and  the  other  is  lack- 
ing, it  is  necessary  only  to  add  the  one 
which  does  not  exist  in  sufficient 
quantity  in  the  soil.  If  the  soil  has 
long  been  in  tillage,  however,  it  is  a 
fairly  safe  guess  to  say  that  the  barn- 
yard manure  at  the  price  mentioned 
would  give  the  best  results.  The  saf- 
est way.  however,  for’  the  correspond- 
ent Is  to  find  out  from  farmers  having 
soil  similar  to  his  own  what  fertilizer 
will  most  readily  put  his  orchard  soil 
in  condition  to  grow  either  clover  or 
cowpeas  well  and  then  grow  the  clover 
and  cowpeas,  allowing  the  main  part 
of  the  growth  at  least  to  be  returned 
to  the  soil.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  mowing  the  clover  or  cowpeas  as  a 
mulch  or  by  plowing  them  under.  If  a 
good  growth  of  clover  or  cowpeas  is 
secured  and  hogs  are  being  raised,  it 
may  pay  better  to  pasture  the  orchard 
to  some  extent  to  hogs,  so  that  the 
fertilizer  will  also  be  returned  to  the 
orchard  soil. 


Ilc-Hii<l<llng  Old  Pouch  Trees. 

Is  it  practicable  to  try  to  re-bud  or 
top  - graft  about  200  nine-year-old 
Crawford  peach  trees,  working  them 


over  to  Elberta?  The  Crawford  trees 
are  large  and  vigorous  and  good  bear- 
ers. but  unfortunately  there  is  no  local 
market  for  them  and  they  are  poor 
shippers.  We  would  like  to  change 
these  trees  to  Elberta,  if  we  can  gain 
time  by  so  doing.  We  pruned  the  trees 
very  severely  last  spring,  with  the  idea 
of  forcing  new  wood  on  which  to  place 
our  buds,  but  the  new  shoots  did  not 
come  out  where  we  wanted  them — 
they  are  too  high  on  the  trunk.  Now. 
shall  we  try  to  work  these  trees  over 
or  dig  them  up  and  plant  Elberta  trees 
from  the  nursery?— O.  S..  Springfield,  O. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  The  writer 

doubts  very  much  the  desirability  of 
attempting  to  work  over  nine-year-old 
peach  trees  with  buds  from  the  El- 
berta. If  they  were  vigorous  apple 
trees  instead  of  peach  trees,  undoubt- 
dly  it  would  be  advisable  to  save  them 
by  top  working  on  a desirable  variety. 
The  peach,  however,  comes  into  bear- 
ing very  early.  The  most  profitable 
crops  are  usually  those  secured  from 
moderately  young  trees.  Where  the 
trees  are  small  the  fruit  will  be  larger 
and  nearer  the  ground  where  it  can 
be  more  cheaply  handled.  In  some 
sections  where  the  peach  lives  to  a 
great  age.  it  may  pay  to  top. work  It. 
This,  however,  I regard  as  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule. 

• 


Wrapping  Whip  Grafts — Protecting 
Young  Apple  Trees  from  Sheep. 

(I)  What  sort  of  wrapping  material 
ought  to  be  used  in  whipping  the  limbs 
of  apple  trees  one  year  set?  I used 
common  twine,  bound  rather  tight,  and 
it  cut  into  the  cambium  layer  badly; 


Strawberry  Plants 

We  have  been  growing  and  selling  straw- 
berry plants  in  this  town  thirty-five  years. 
We  have  learned  how  to  do  it.  Our  stock  19 
larger  than  ever  before.  We  have  trained 
help,  good  shipping  facilities,  and  a dispo- 
sition to  serve  you  well.  We  ask  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  guarantee  our  plants  to  reach 
you  in  good  condition,  either  by  mail  or  ex- 
press. If  we  have  a single  customer  any- 
where who  paid  us  for  plants  and  failed  to 
get  a fair  deal  at  any  time,  we  want  to 
hear  of  it.  A postal  will  bring  you  our  cat- 
alogue about  Feb.  1st.  It  contains  a reliable 
account  of  about  fifty  varieties.  We  also 
sell  Blackberry  and  Currant  plants,  and 
choice  Gladioli  bulbs. 

M.  CRAWFORD  CO. 

Box  1002  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 

Three  Money 
Makers 

Elberta,  Missouri  Pippin,  Ben  Davis.  Special 
inducements  to  large  planters.  Write  to 
JIM  PARKER,  Nurseryman,  Tecnmseh,  Ok. 

success  is  very  questionable  where  this 
process  is  followed. 

(2)  Is  there  no  way  of  protecting 
apple  trees  one  or  two  years  set.  where 
the  orchard  is  pastured  to  sheep?  The 
idea  is  to  prevent  the  sheep  from  eat- 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Coro 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  nsed.  Takes 
tha  place  of  all  ltnamenta  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Bnncbes  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Kverv  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Prlee  91.50  per  bottle.  Sold  bv  druggists,  or  aeni 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
lta  see.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THB  LAWKBNCB-WILLIAM8  CO..  Cleveland,  O 


GOOD  SEEDS 

Good  farmers  want  good  seeds, 
and  we  want  to  do  business  with 
them.  Our  catalogue  for  1907 
tells  all  about  the  reliable  Field, 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  we 
offer,  and  is  a valuable  help  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  have  the 
greatest  success  with  his  garden. 

Th;s  book,  which  is  free,  is  not 
only  a seed  catalogue,  but  it  con- 
tains a list  of  various  styles  of 
Spray  Pumps  we  offer,  and  the 
spraying  appliances  needed  for 
best  results;  it  also  lists  a full 
line  of  Poultry  Su-ilies.  - Write 
today  for  the  catalogue,  and 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 
MISSOURI  VALLEY  SEED  CO., 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


PECAN 

Jl/l/UU  TREES 

Proper  time  for  all  varieties  of  the 
highest  grade  of  Southern  grown  flower, 
field  and  garden  seeds,  shrubs,  shade 
and  fruit  trees;  poll' try  and  poultry 
supplies;  swine,  dogs  of  all  kinds;  in 
fact,  everything  needed  for  the  farm. 

Headquarters  for  budded  pecan  trees. 

Remember,  we  give  either  vegetable, 
or  flower  seeds,  large  papers,  15  for 
$1.00,  postpaid;  smaller  sizes,  20  for 
$1.00,  postpaid. 

Mention  this  paper.  Catalogue  free  to 
applicants. 

J.  STECKLER  SEED  CO.,  LTD., 

Successors  to  Richard  Frotscher, 

512  Gravier  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 


We  Want  Good 

AGENTS 

to  sell  our  Northern  grown  trees.  Ex- 
perience is  not  necessary.  Our  trees 
are  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from 
diseases  and  have  large  bunches  of 
fibrous  roots.  We  have  been  growing 
trees  for  50  years.  Beautiful  catalogue 
free,  also  free  outfit.  Special  induce- 
ments to  new  agents.  Our  new  book, 
“Tree  Salesmanship,”  will  sell  the 
goods.  Write  for  terms  and  send  ref- 
erences. 

THE  GREENING  NURSERY  CO., 

200  Monroe  St„  Monroe,  Mich, 


EXPERIENCED 

SALESMEN 

for  Indian  Territory,  by  old,  reliable  nursery. 
Prospective  customers  invited  to  write  for 
prices  on  most  caefully  grown  stock  in  the 
Southwest.  SHAWNEE  NURSERIES,  Box 
187,  Shawnee,  Okla. 


Southwestern 

TREES 

Jor  the  Home  Beautiful,  the  Orchard,  the 
Cemetery,  the  Park.  Catalogue  Free. 
Address 

TEXAS  NURSERY  CO.,  SHERMAN,  TEXAS 


W Ozark  Dust  Sprayers 

C/5  and  Granger  Gate 
and  Hinge 


Send  for  catalogue  today. 

HALDEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield, 
Missouri 


Apple  Root  Grafts 

put  up  to  order.  Good  work  done, 
and  true  to  label.  Also  seedlings  and 
a general  line  of  nursery  stock.  Write 
us  today. 

BARNES  NURSERIES, 

Station  K,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Elmhurst  Nursery 

Grower  of  high  grade  shrubbery,  trees, 
grapes,  currants,  raspberry  and  strawberry 
plants.  Our  stock  is  all  grown  on  new 
black  land,  which  makes  strong,  healthy 
plants  with  plenty  of  fibrous  roots.  A 
postal  will  get  our  prices. 

M.  E.  CHANDLER,  Argentine,  Kansas. 


ing  the  leaves  and  tender  bark  of  t lie 
young  trees.  one  man  in  Ohio  advises 
winding  the  trunk  wltii  poultry  net- 
ting, put  on  spirally,  and  my  own  ex- 
perience in  a limited  way  is  that  a 
woven  wire  hog  fence  encircling  the 
tree,  witli  a diameter  of  two  feet, 
works  well,  with  the  trees  headed  fodr 
leet  high  or  more,  is  there  any  better 
way  than  this? 

(.3)  Will  iiot  lye  or  potash  applied  to 
the  trunks  of  apple  trees  kill  the  bor- 
ers? If  not,  wiiat  will  kill  them? 

( 1 ) 1 have  a cement  floor  in  my  stor- 
age celar  for  apples  and  potatoes; 
would  it  be  advisable  to  remove  it? 

t5)  I have  a plum  orchard  adjoining 
my  apple  orchard;  will  the  plum  cur- 
culio  injure  my  apples? 

(6)  Has  the  season  of  1906  revealed 
anything  unfavorable  to  the  King 
David  apple?- — I.  G.  W.,  Gardiner  Maine. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten;  Old  woolen 
yarn  is  sometimes  used  in  tying  whip 
grafts  or  buus  where  it  is  desired  that 
me  wrappings  rot  away  quickly.  In 
tne  writer  s judgment,  it  is  safer,  how- 
ever, lo  use  a good  coating  of  grafting 
wax  without  wrapping,  in  top  graft- 
ing a large  number  of  trees  on  the 
Experiment  Station  grounds  of  various 
sizes,  grafting  wax,  u well  put  on.  will 
hold  tne  scions  nicely  in  place  until 
it  unites  with  the  stock  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  its  interfering  with  the 
growing  layer.  A successtul  grafting 
wax  may  be  made  as  follows;  Melt 
together  seven  parts  resin,  two  parts 
beeswax,  one  part  beef  tallow;  when 
thoroughly  melted,  pull  and  work  with 
the  hands  until  it  is  white.  It  may 
then  be  rolled  in  balls  for  keeping. 
When  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  grafts, 
melt  it  sufficiently  so  it  can  be  nicely 
applied  with  a brush  or  swab,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  burn  into  the  growing 
layer  of  the  twigs. 

The  writer  knows  of  no  better  way 
to  protect  apple  trees  from  sheep  than 
by  surrounding  each  tree  with  wire 
netting  as  suggested.  Any  kind  of 
fence  which  will  be  impenetrable  by 
the  sheep  may  be  used,  and  the  best 
fence  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  is 
the  one  which  can  most  cheaply  be 
secured  in  the  particular  part  of  the 
country  under  consideration.  Here  in 
wooded  districts  I know  of  a number 
of  growers  who  drive  down  three  sap- 
ling posts  and  then  nail  a very  short 
slab  made  by  splitting  a sapling 
lengthwise  and  cutting  it  in  pieces  suf- 
ficiently long  to  reach  from  one  post 
to  the  next. 

The  writer  knows  of  no  wash  that  is 
an  absolute  preventive  of  borers,  and 
even  where  washes  or  protective  wrap- 
pers are  used,  it  is  well  to  go  over  the 
trees  occasionally  to  take  out  any 
borers  that  may  get  in.  One  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  washes,  however, 
with  which  I am  acquainted  is  the  fol- 
lowing. Dissolve  as  much  common 
washing  soda  as  possible  in  6 gallons 
of  water;  then  dissolve  one  gallon  of 
ordinary  soft  soap  in  the  above;  slake 
and  add  enough  lime  so  as  to  make  the 
mixture  a thick  whitewash.  In  apply- 
ing this  mixture  with  a brush  or  swab 
it  is  well  to  dig  out  a little  of  the  soil 
around  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  so  it  can 
be  washed  well  down  onto  the  roots. 

The  writer  would  not  advise  the  re- 
moval of  the  cement  floor  from  the 
storage  cellar.  If  the  cellar  is  too  dry. 
a bucket  of  water  can  be  set  in  to 
saturate  the  air  with  moisture  and 
thus  prevent  shriveling  of  the  potatoes 
or  apples. 

The  plum  curculio  is  injurious  to  the 
apple.  It  stings  the  apple  much  as  it 
does  the  peach  in  depositing  its  eggs. 
This  leaves  a little  shrunken,  black 
spot  on  the  apple,  the  adjacent  tissue 
of  the  apple  fails  to  grow  properly  and 
is  left  hard  and  knotty.  If  the  plum 
orchard  is  badly  infested  with  the  cur- 
culio, the  fact  will  be  much  more  evi- 
dent in  adjacent  apple  orchards  than 
it  otherwise  would,  for  this  reason — the 
curculio  breeds  abundantly  in  the  plum 
and  in  the  plum  many  of  its  eggs 
hatch;  in  the  apple,  however,  only  a 
very  small  per  cent  of  the  eggs  hatch, 
so  if  the  insect  is  confined  to  the  apple 
alone,  it  cannot  multiply  with  anything 
like  the  rapidity  it  can  in  the  plum. 

The  writer  is  not  aware  of  anything 
which  this  season  has  developed  un- 
favorable to  the  King  David  apple.  He 
regards  it  as  one  of  the  promising  va- 
rieties of  recent  introduction. 


Muskmelons  in  British  Columbia. 

I am  thinking  of  growing  musk- 
melons for  market,  and  want  to  know 
the  best  sorts.  Also,  what  is  the  best 
artificial  manure  to  use?  Will  the 
plants  be  better  for  irrigation?  There 
is  little  rain  here  from  the  10th  of  July 
to  the  10th  of  September.  My  idea  is 
to  grow  them  in  drills  six  feet  apart, 
with  plants  one  foot  apart  in  the  row. 
Will  this  do,  or  should  they  be  in  hills? 
At  what  stage  of  ripeness  are  they  cut 
for  market?  We  pack  in  crates  hold- 
ing about  150  pounds. — T.  W.  P.,  Hul- 
can.  B.  C..  Canada. 

The  varieties  grown  in  this  section 
are  mostly  the  Netted  Gem  or  Rocky 
Ford,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  test 
varieties  for  your  section.  It  is  likely 
that  irrigation  will  be  needed,  with  no 
rainfall  during  the  time  named,  al- 
though the  quality  of  the  melons  is  im- 
proved by  using  as  little  water  as  is 
absolutely  needed.  Your  plan  is  for 
entirely  too  many  plant  s.  The  plants 
should  he  in  hills,  and  not  closer  than 
six  by  six  feet.  In  fact,  they  will  like- 
ly be  better  farther  apart  than  this, 
provided  the  melons  will  do  well  in 
your  section.  The  stage  of  ripeness 
varies;  if  they  are  to  be  shipped  they 
will  have  to  be  picked  a little  earlier 
than  if  to  be  marketed  locally.  When 
the  melons  begin  to  turn  they  will  like- 
ly be  found  a safe  time,  although  there 
is  nothing  more  exasperating  than  to 
have  melons  either  under  or  overripe. 


should  be  well  rotted  down  to  a mush; 
if  not  rotted  sufficiently,  they  should 
be  put  in  a box  or  barrel  and  mixed 
up  to  a pomace.  In  the  spring  put 
them  in  a washing  box,  where  the 
water  will  run  through  the  box,  and 
stir  them  with  a rake  or  hoe.  In  this 
way  the  rotten  pomace  will  run  off 
and  the  seeds  will  go  to  the  bottom. 
The  same  process  is  used  In  washing 
apple  seeds.  Persimmons  can  be  treat- 
ed in  the  same  way,  whenever  they  are 
thoroughly  rotted.  None  of  the  seeds 
should  be  allowed  to  get  dry  and  hard. 


Cleaning  Persimmon  and  Osage  Orange 
Seeds. 

How  can  persimmon  seeds  be  separ- 
ated from  the  pulp?  Also  how  can  the 
seeds  of  osage  orange  be  cleaned? — 
C.  P.,  Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

Answer  by  D.  S.  Bake,  Shenandoah. 
Iowa:  We  buy  osage  orange  balls  in 

the  fall  and  pile  them  up  and  let  them 
freeze  and  thaw  during  the  winter.  We 
generally  overhaul  them  once  or  twice 
with  a scoop  shovel,  so  all  will  be  sure 
to  freeze  and  thaw  in  spring.  They 


Alfalfa  in  Apple  Orchard. 

I have  80  acres  of  apple  orchard, 
eight  years  old,  on  rolling  land;  have 
been  cultivating  it  in  corn  one  year, 
then  sowing  it  in  clover  for  two  years, 
then  back  in  corn.  Why  will  it  not  do 
to  sow  it  in  alfalfa  and  leave  it?  Trees 
are  getting  large,  and  I do  not  want 
to  cultivate  it  in  corn  any  longer;  the 
land  washes,  too.  I have  never  seen 
anything  on  the  subject  of  growing 
alfalfa  in  an  orchard,  and  would  like 
to  hear  from  Fruit-Grower  readers 
who  have  had  experience. — J.  N.  E., 
Grafton,  111. 

We  have  heard  alfalfa  in  an  orchard 
condemned  by  some  persons  and  favor- 
ed by  others.  Now,  why  not  hear  from 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  tried  it? 
Is  the  plan  a good  one?  If  so,  how  do 
you  handle  the  alfalfa?  Do  you  re- 
move the  hay?  These  are  important 
questions  to  consider  if  a crop  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  grown  in  orchard, 
sense. 

^ 

Received  His  Prize  Money. 

The  following,  from  W.  S.  Chand- 
ler, Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  who  won 
the  first  prize  in  our  late  subscrip- 
tion contest,  is  self-explanatory: 

“Yours  of  the  21st,  with  check  for 
$35,  to  cover  first  prize  in  subscrip- 
tion contest,  received,  and  I wish  to 
thank  you  for  the  same.  I believe  all 
my  subscribers  will  be  well  pleased 
with  The  Fruit-Grower.  I think  it 
one  of  the  best  fruit  journals  pub- 
lished, and  will  at  all  times  do  what 
I can  for  it.” 


^ 


Protection  Against  Rabbits. 

During  the  winter  many  orchard- 
ists  are  on  the  lookout  for  some 
means  of  circumventing  the  mice, 
rabbits,  etc.,  which  often  do  great 
damage  in  the  orchard.  Those  or- 
chards which  have  been  kept  clean 
and  free  from  weeds  seldom  suffer 
much  from  'this  source,  for  these 
pests  usually  do  their  work  where 
considerable  rubbish  has  been  left. 
It  is  probably  too  late  now  to  attempt 
to  clean  the  orchard  up  sufficiently 
to  keep  them  out,  but  where  they  are 
troublesome  the  trees  can  be  protect- 
ed by  wrapping  them  with  something 
heavy  enough  to  keep  rabbits  or  mice 
from  gnawing  through.  Elm  veneers, 
which  are  very  thin  boards  of  elm 
wood,  are  on  the  market  at  a low 
price  and  are  very  satisfactory  for 
this  purpose.  They  are  put  on  by 
merely  bending  around  the  tree  and 
tying  them,  after  which  they  are 
shoved  down  into  the  soil  an  inch  or 
two  to  prevent  mice  from  digging  un- 
der. Neither  of  these  pests  will  gnaw 
through  and  no  bad  effects  are  seen 
on  the  young  trees  from  their  use. 
They  are  also  very  useful  in  prevent- 
ing sunscald  during  the  bright  days 
of  winter. — Rocky  Mountain  Farm- 
ing. 


The  Cushman 
Power  Sprayer 

is  the  most  compact,  powerful,  and  the 
simplest  of  all  orchard  machines. 

We  can  furnish  you  with  anything  from 
our  new  aluminum  whirl  spray  nozzle  (which 
is  a leader)  to  & complete  outfit  ready  to 
hitch  team  to.  Catalog  for  the  asking. 

CUSHMAN  POWER  SPRAYER  COMPANY 
LINCOLN,  NEB. 


Get  the  smokeless,  odorless  “Cleve- 
land 7apor  light,  that  gives  a safe, 
bright,  clear  light  at  only  lo  an  even- 
ing-cheapest and  best  light  in  the 
world.  Prdveat  our  risk,  money  back 
If  not  satisfactory.  Snow  to  your 
ti'iends  and  neighbors— they’ll  want 
One,  and  we’ll  allow  a com- 
mission on  their  purchases, 
putting  money  in  your  > 
pocket.  Write  now  for  cat- 
aJog  and  particulars.  - 

Cleveland  Vapor  light  Co.  "77//, 
223<>  Ash.  Rd.,  Cleveland,  0. 


CLEVELAND  LIGHT 


MOKE  FROM  HENRY  FIELD. 

Before  you  begin  on  this  I want 
to  tell  you  that  I am  paying  for  space 
here  to  talk  to  you  as  a seedsman. 
You  know,  of  course,  that  I am  in 
the  seed  business.  Been  in  it  for 
years.  The  biggest  and  best  seed 
business  in  the  West,  too.  I am  a 
gardener  also,  and  that  is  the  only 
side  of  me  that  you  see  in  my  writ- 
ing for  my  regular  department  in  The 
Fruit-Grower.  Now  I want  to  talk 
to  you  as  a seedsman. 

In  the  first  place,  my  seed  business 
is  different  from  any  other  I know 
of.  I started  as  a market  gardener. 
Raised  to  that  business.  I gardened 
a long  time  before  I ever  thought  of 
going  into  the  seed  business.  I learned 
a lot  about  seeds  and  seedsmen  and 
I often  thought  of  how  I would  do  it 
if  I were  selling  seeds  instead  of 
buying. 

And  all  the  time  I was  getting  a 
little  more  into  the  seed  business. 
The  neighbors  noticed  that  I had 
pretty  fair  luck  with  gardening  and 
they  kept  coming  to  me  for  "some  of 
the  same  seed”  that  I used.  And  they 
would  want  seed  corn  and  seed  pota- 
toes and  strawberry  plants.  So  final- 
ly I made  a business  of  it  every  win- 
ter. I didn’t  have  any  catalog  then, 
but  I just  solicited  the  orders  per- 
sonally and  delivered  the  seed  in  the 
spring.  I was  the  whole  thing  my- 
self from  catalog  to  delivery  wagon. 

Well,  it  spread  like  the  measles.  I 
gave  good  stuff,  “your  money’s  worth 
or  your  money  back,”  and  it  wasn’t 
long  till  I had  all  the  seed  trade  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  was 
getting  mail  orders  from  oytside,  and 
had  to  turn  the  front  room  of  the 
house  into  an  office  and  the  barn 
into  a seedhouse. 

That  was  several  years  ago,  and  as 
my  business  has  practically  doubled 
every  year  since,  I now  have  a mighty 
big  business,  and  a mighty  nice  busi- 
ness, too.  I expect  to  be  selling  seeds 
for  fifty  years  yet,  and  I am  going 
ahead  on  that  idea.  It’s  not  this 
year’s  business  I am  looking  at,  but 
next  year’s,  and  the  year  after,  and 
ten  and  twenty  years  to  come. 

I believe  it  pays  to  give  a square 
deal.  A man’s  a fool  that  thinks 
people  will  believe  a lot  of  exagger- 
ated pictures  and  crazy  descriptions. 
They  may  bite  once,  but  that  will  be 
the  end  of  it.  I don’t  want  that  kind 
of  customers. 

I’m  not  trying  to  reform  the  whole 
seed  business.  That  would  be  too 
big  a job  for  me.  But  I have  man- 
aged to  do  some  good  and  have  start- 
ed some  things  that  were  big  reforms 
in  the  seed  trade.  For  instance,  I 
was  the  first  seedsman  to  push  the 
sale  of  ear  seed  corn.  I was  alone 
in  it  at  first,  but  now  they  are  all  in 
line.  Later,  I*  was  the  first  to  offer 
graded  seed  corn.  So  far  as  I know 
I was  the  first  seedsman  to  print  a 
guarantee  on  my  packets.  I am  still 
practically  alone  in  that.  With  pos- 
sibly one  exception,  I am  the  only 
seedsman  to  offer  a guaranteed  grade 
of  clover  and  grass  seed. 

Now,  here  is  where  you  come  in.  I 
want  to  get  acquainted  with  you  in 
a business  way.  I want  to  be  your 
seedsman.  Anything  you  want  in 
seeds  I can  supply  you.  I grow  all 
kinds,  garden  seeds,  flower  seeds, 
seed  corn,  seed  potatoes,  clover  seed, 
and  all  of  the  very  best.  I sell  every- 
thing subject  to  test,  and  subject  to 
your  approval. 

Write  for  my  catalog,  anyway.  It’s 
worth  having  for  the  information  it 
contains.  If  you  do  any  gardening  at 
all,  you  ought  to  have  it,  whether  you 
intend  to  buy  any  seeds  or  not.  It’s 
free,  and  I send  samples  of  seeds  and 
seed  corn  and  flower  seeds  with  it.  I 
want  to  get  acquainted  with  you,  and 
I don’t  know  any  better  way  than  to 
have  you  get  my  catalog  and  read  it 
through.  Write  for  it.  If  more  con- 
venient for  you,  fill  out  this  coupon 
below  and  send  it  to  me. 

And  write?  me  a letter.  Tell  me 
what  you  grow,  and  what  you  are 
making  most  money  at,  and  what  I 
can  do  to  help  you.  Tell  me  your 
troubles.  I’ve  gardened  a long  time, 
and  maybe  I can  help  you  out  some. 
Let’s  get  acquainted  whether  we  do 
any  business  this  year  or  not. 

Address  me  this  way: 

HENRY  FIELD,  SEEDSMAN, 

Box  15.  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Coupon  for  Catalog  and  Samples  of 
Seeds. 

Please  send  me,  postpaid,  your 
catalog  and  free  samples  of  seeds,  as 
per  offer  in  January  Fruit-Grower. 

Name  

Postoffice 

State , 
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Gardening  Department 


Flowers. 

First  thing  I want  to  talk  about  is 
flowers.  Of  course  there  is  no  great 
money  in  growing  them  unless  you 
are  a florist,  and  sometimes  not  then. 
But  just  the  same,  I will  grow  flow- 
ers as  long  as  I live,  and  I know 
lots  of  you  are  the  same  way.  They 
make  a home  pleasant  and  attractive, 
and  that  is  worth  something-.  And 
then,  too,  anything  that  will  interest 
the  boys  and  girls  and  keep  them  in 
love  with  the  farm  is  worth  having, 
even  if  there  is  no  money  in  it. 

0t 

I believe  that  if  there  is  one  thing 


weed  seed,  he  is  given  six  months  in 
the  penitentiary,  unless  the  sack  is 
officially  sealed  and  marked  ‘‘for  ex- 
port only.”  That  means  that  it  can 
be  shipped  to  the  United  States  and 
sold  here  all  right.  In  Germany  it 
is  the  same  way,  only  more  so.  There 
it  means  two  years  in  military  prison. 
The  result  is  that  about  twenty  mil- 
lion pounds  of  clover  and  alfalfa  seed 
is  imported  from  Germany  every  year, 
practically  all  condemned  seed,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  export  to  Ger- 
many about  the  same  amount  of  pure 
seed  that  will  pass  their  laws. 

at 


The  man  behind 

the  Planet  Jn 


knows  it  takes  tnore  work  off  his  hands,  and  makes  him  do  better  gardening,  than 
any  other  garden  implement  made.  Besides,  Planet  Jr.  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  and 
Cultivators  are  well  made  and  they  are  guaranteed  — no  other  maker  uses  such 
materials  or  puts  such  work  into  his  tools.  Half  a million  users  know  how  long 
they  last. 

The  New  No.  6 Planet  Jr.  Combination  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel 
hoe.  Cultivator  and  Plow  is  a whole  set  of  the  strongest  and  most  useful 
garden  tools  ever  turned  out.  It  saves  your  time,  labor  and  seed  and  runseasily 
in  any  soil.  Does  the  work  of  three  to  six  men,  and  does  it  far  better.  Opens 
the  furrow,  sows  any  kind  of  garden  seed  accurately  in  drills  or  in  hills  4,  6, 
8,  12  or  24  inches  apart,  covers,  rolls  the  ground  and  marks  out 
the  next  row  — all  at  one  operation.  As  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator, 
or  Plow  it  adapts  itself  to  every  kind  of  crop,  and  is  used  all 
through  the  season. 

We  are  glad  to  send  anybody  interested,  our  New  Catalogue 
showing  many  scenes  of  successful  gardening  and  1907  Planet  Jr 
mplements — Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes.One-  and  Two-Horse 
Riding  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators — 45  kinds  in  all. 
Even  if  you  have  a Planet  Jr.  send  for  the  1907  catalogue  and  see  the  new 
things.  Write  today. 

S.  L.  Allen  dt  Co.,  Box  1107C,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


that  will  drive  the  boys  and  girls 
away  from  the  farm  it  is  the  dreary, 
forlorn  farm  homes  we  sometimes 
see,  with  no  lawn,  no  roses,  and  noth- 
ing in  the  yard  but  mud  and  hogs. 
You  may  think  this  is  an  extreme 
picture,  but  I have  seen  hundreds  of 
such  places,  and  they  were  not  all 
rented  places  either.  Mud  and  hogs 
are  all  right,  but  I believe  that  in 
the  house  yard  they  should  give  place 
to  grass  and  flowers  and  beauty  and 
comfort. 

at 

What  to  Plant.  • 

Now  I am  not  going  to  talk  about 
a landscape  garden  proposition  that 
will  take  acres  of  ground  and  a bar- 
rel of  money.  What  I advise  is  that 


The  worst  of  it  is  you  never  know 
where  you  will  strike  this  weedy 
clover  seed  either.  It  is  liable  to  be 
on  sale  at  your  local  store  right  now. 
It  is  sold  to  big  jobbers  of  seeds, 
who  in  turn  retail  it  out  to  the  small 
dealers,  and  they  sell  it  to  the  un- 
suspecting farmer.  It  may  look  fairly 
good  and  still  be  full  of  dodder,  dock, 
buckhorn  and  trefoil. 

The  remedy  is  a national  law  that 
will  place  us  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  other  civilized  countries,  so 
that  they  will  not  be  permitted  to 
dump  their  trash  on  us.  Next  to  that 
in  value  would  be  a state  law  in  each 
state  covering  the  matter.  Such  a 
law  will  be  introduced  in  the  Iowa 
legislature  this  month.  Help  it  along 
if  you  can.  Meanwhile,  don’t  buy  any 
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The  Farmer’s  Flower  Garden.  Poppies  in  Bloom  in  a Front  Yard.  This 
Bed  has  Bloomed  for  Five  Years  from  a Start  of  One  Packet  of  Seed. 


you  plant  flowers  that  are  cheap,  easy 
to  grow  and  sure  to  bloom.  There 
are  plenty  such.  Poppies  for  one 
thing.  They  grow  like  weeds,  the 
seed  is  cheap,  and  they  are  the  most 
beautiful  things  imaginable.  Get  a 
mixture  of  varieties,  about  10  cents 
worth  of  seed,  and  sow  it  very  early. 
They  will  bloom  in  June  and  July. 
Next  to  them  I would  put  the  bulbs, 
gladioli,  dahlias  and  cannas.  They 
are  all  very  easily  grown,  cost  but  lit- 
tle, bloom  steadily  from  June  till 
frost,  come  in  a wide  range  of  colors, 
and  are  simply  gorgeous.  Best  of  all, 
they  increase  rapidly,  and  the  bulbs 
can  be  stored  in  the  cellar  like  pota- 
toes for  next  spring’s  planting.  The 
bulbs  cost  from  2c  to  10c  each,  and 
can  be  bought  of  any  seedsman.  They 
should  be  planted  out  like  potatoes 
In  April. 

0t 

Growing  Bulbous  Flowers  from  Seed. 

All  of  these  bulbous  flowers  can  be 
grown  from  seed,  but  do  not  bloom 
as  soon.  Dahlias  bloom  the  first  year 
from  seed,  and  are  often  very  fine. 
Gladioli  bloom-  the  second  year,  and 
cannas  either  the  first  or  second.  Of 
any  of  these,  10  cents  worth  of  seeds 
will  be  a plenty.  The  canna  seed 
should  be  started  in  pots  or  tin  cans 
in  the  house,  as  they  are  slow  to  start. 
The  gladioli  seed  are  better  started 
this  way,  too.  The  dahlias  can  be 
planted  outdoors. 

at 

Weedy  Clover  Seed. 

Did  you  know  that  we  here  in  the 
land  of  the  free  have  to  use  all  the 
weedy,  condemned  clover  seed  that 
isn’t  good  enough  for  Canada  and 
Germany?  Fact!  In  Canada  if  a 
man  is  caught  with  weedy  clover  seed 
in  his  possession,  containing  over  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  obnoxious 


clover  or  other  grass  seed  except  on 
a microscopic  test.  Get  one  of  these 
little  old-fashioned  three-legged 
microscopes  and  try  a sample  of 
clover  seed  under  it.  You  will  learn 
a lot.  And  don’t  buy  any#  seed  un- 
less it  is  guaranteed  pure. 

Home  grown  seed  is  often  consid- 
ered best,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  bad 
weeds  have  got  so  widely  scattered 
that  you  are  likely  to  get  them  from 
your  nearest  neighbor.  You  are  re- 
ally safer  in  buying  from  some  reg- 
ular seedsman  who  knows  how  to 
clean  the  seed  and  has  the  machinery 
to  do  it.  The  most  dangerous  men 
to  buy  from  are  the  careless  farmer 
and  the  small  dealler.  They  don’t 


WEEDING  MADE  EASY  (Made in  Two  Styles) 

These  weeders  comprise,  at  a trifling  cost 
all  the  features  of  a spring-tooth  harrow  , 


cultivator.  Throw  away  the  old  hoe  and  use  , 
Yoder's  Weeder — lnultum  in  parvo.  Sold  by  1 
all  leading  jobbers,  storekeepers  and  hardware 
dealers.  If  the  dealer  in  your  town  hasn’t 
Yoder’s  Weeders,  send  direct  Sfie  in  stamps 
for  sample  of  small  weeder.  postpaid.  LEVI  P. 
YODElt,  Box  ’25  ’irBI.lN,  (Busks  County.)  PA. 


WEIGHT 


LARGEST  TOMATO  TVER  GROWN 
FREE  SEEDS  for  EVERYBODY. 

-A  Postal  request  will  Bring  You  by  return 
mail  a packet  of  this  Mammoth  New  Tomato 
Seed  FREE,  also  our  Big  1907  Garden 
Annual.  !t  describes  and  Illustrates  our 
New  383  Bus-per-acre  Corn  "NICHOtS 


The  Largest  Ear  Grown  this  Season 
Write  Today" 


ST.  LOUIS  SEED  COMPANY 

649  6>l  Fourth  St.,  , ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


No.  6.  Iron  Age  Com* 
bined  Double  and 
Single  Wheel  Hoe. 
Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder. 


d 


Ideal  Farm  Help 

Iron  Age  Garden  Implements  enable  your  farm 
help  to  do  more  and  better  work  than 
they  can  do  in  any  other  way  or 
with  any  other  tools. 


me  ino.  e 
ground,  plant 

hills  or  drills— any  spacing— at  one 
operation.  Easily  and  quickly  changed 
to  rake,  hoe^plowand  cultivate  any  crop  in 
any  wav.  The  Iron  Age  (Improved  Robbins) 

Potato  Planter  is  strong,  durable  and  thoroughly 
practical,  and  the  only  planter  that  does  absolutely 
perfect  work. 

Our  new  1907  Iron  Age  Book  tells  all  about  Iron  Age  Riding 
and  Walking  Cultivators,  Sprayers,  Horse  Hoes.  Seed  Drills,  Potato 
Diggers,  etc.  Sent  FREE  on  receipt  of  a nostal. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.  Box  R06  GRENLOCH,  N.  J* 
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PEPPER 


WONDERFULOFFER  OF  GARDEN  SEEDS  FROM 
LEADINGSEED  MOUSE  OF  IOWA. 

J. B.  ARMSTRONG  8,  SON. 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA. 


PEAS’ 
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C0RNSUGM 

EARLY 

CORY 

PAR5LEV 

****** 

MUSKMEL0* 

RADISH 

CMUT  SCAWT 
A TuRMP 

cucumberI 

IMPROVED 

fOMATO 

trophy 

LETTUCE 

(The  greatest  bargain  in  high  grade  garden  seeds  ever  offered  to  the  public) 
The  above  collection  of  thirty  choice  varieties  of  vegetable  garden  seeds 
and  our  160  page  book,  “New  Methods  of  Corn  Growing  and  Intense  Cultivation,” 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  the  receipt  of  $1.00.  It  embraces  thirty 
full  size  packets  of  the  varieties  illustrated  and  which  contains  a sufficient 
quantity  of  seeds  to  make  a complete  kitchen  garden  for  a small  family. 
Although  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices  with  the  special  object  in  view  of 
introducing  our  seeds  into  gardens  where  they  have  not  yet  been  used,  you 
will  please  bear  in  mind  that  both  in  quality  and  quantity  they  are  the  same 
as  our  regular  packets.  Address  as  above.  Our  finely  illustrated  catalog  will 
be  sent  free  to  all  who  ask  for  the  same. 


J.  B.  ARMSTRONG  & SON,  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 


$1.50  Worth  to  Test  Only  IO  Cents 

I want  you  to  try  my  Superior  Seeds.  One  Trial  will  make  a Cus- 
tomer. I will  mail  oue  Full  Packet  each  of  the  following  IS  Grand 
New  Sorts  for  only  lo  cts.  These  would  cost  at  least  $1.50  elsewhere. 
BEET,  Perfected  Red  Turnip,  earliest,  best.  ONION,  Prizetaker,  wt.  jibs.  1000 bush,  per  acre. 
CABBAGE, Winter  Header, sureheader, fine.  PARSNIP, White  Sugar,  long,  smooth,  sweet. 
CARROT,  Perfected  Half  Long, best  table  sort.  RADISH, White  Icicle,  long,  crisp,  tender,  best. 
CELERY,  Winter  Giant,  large,  crisp,  good.  TOMATO,  Earliest  inWorld, large, smooth,  fine. 
CUCUMBER,  Family  Favorite,  favorite  sort.  TURNIP,  Sweetest  German,  sweet,  large. 
LETTUCE,  Crisp  as  Ice,  heads  early,  tender.  Flower  Seeds,  500  sorts  mixed,  large  packet. 
MUSK  MELON,  Luscious  Gem,  best  grown.  Sweet  Peas,  M oz.  California  Giants  Grand  Mxd. 
WATERMELON,  Bell’s  Early,  extra  fine.  Catalogue  and  Check  for  10  cts.  free  with  order. 
M7T  This  10  cts.  returned  on  first  25c.  order.  J.  J.  BELL,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


Premier  Greenhouses 

for  Fruit  Growers 

Not  only  Greenhouses,  but 
Forcing  Houses.  Hotbed  Frames, 
and  all  kinds  of  buildings  for  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  and  flowers 
under  glass. 

Premiers  are  the  most  prac- 
tical made,  besides  being  the 
most  durable,  convenient  and  In- 
expensive. Materials  are  the  best 
obtainable,  walls  are  double,  and 
every  house  Is  put  together  by 
only  the  most  experienced  men. 
Let  us  give  you  a quotation  on  a 
house,  or 

Send  for  catalog  No.  G-S2. 

The  Chat.  H.  Manley  Co. 

Premier  Works,  St.  Johns,  Mich. 


RADE  YOUR  GRAIN 

FOR  BIGGER  CROPS 

Actual  results  prove  that  graded  grain  yields  from  5 to  15  bushels 
more  per  acre. 

It  is  more  proof  ag-ainst  rust  and  smut,  of  better  quality  and 
brings  higher  prices. 

No  farmer  should  be  without  the 

LITTLE  STAR  COMBINED  CORN  SORTER, 
GRAIN  GRADER  AND  GRASS  SEED  CLEANER 

It  has  7 riddles,  4 double  wire  screens,  making  double  the  screen  surface  for  its  size 
Of  any  other  machine  of  its  kind.  It  does  the  work  of  Three  machines  but  sells  for  the  price  of  one. 

It  cleans,  separates  and  grades  anv  kind  of  seed  or  mixture  of  anv  4 similar  seeds  all  at  the 
same  time  Does  perfect!  vail  seed  work  fora  160  acre  farm.  Pavs  foritself  annually  on  every 
20  acres.  Price  freight  paid,  $19.98.  Order  today. 

HALL  GRAIN  GRADER  CO.,  236Eocnst  St.,  Winfield,  IOWA.  A 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 
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>*  WHITE  OHIO 

I POTATOES 


WHITE  EARLY  OHIO 

An  Ohio  with  a White  Skin 

Nothing  equals  the  old  reliable  Early 
Ohio  for  quick,  compact  growth, 
smooth,  symmetrical  shape  and  fine 
quality.  White  Ohio  is  identical  (al- 
though a better  yielder)  with  the 
wlutecolor, demanded  now  inmost 
markets.  Henry  Field,  the  Iowa 
seedsman,  grew  4,000  bushels  White 
Ohios  on  8 acres,  Ked  River  seed. 
-..Olds’  Red  River  White 
Ohios,  grown  in  the  cold  northwest, 
can’t  be  excelled  for  vigor  and  early 
maturity.  We  have  equally  choice 
Red  Riverstock  of  Six  Weeks,  Acme, 
Triumph  and  Early  Ohio.  Also  20 
other  varieties,  best  Wisconsin 

grown,  including  White  Victor, Early 
oser,  Noroton  Beauty,  Gold  Coin. 
Pat  s Choice,  Raleigh,  Carman,  etc. 

BIG  STOCK,  LOW  PRICES 

Will  sell  in  pounds,  barrels  or  ear 
loads.  Get  our  prices.  Drop  postal 
today  for  88  Page  Seed  Catalog, 
Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Alfalfa, 
Clover  Seed,  Garden  Seeds,  Flower 
Seeds,  Tools  and  Poultry  Supplies. 

L.  E.  OLDS  SEED  CO., 
Drawer  S,  Clinton,  Wis. 
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contains  6 3 
Specialties  in 
Veget  ab  1 e s, 
69  in  Flowers, 
besides  every- 
th i n g else 
good,  old  or 
new,  worth 
growing. 

Yon  need  it. 

It  is  free  to 
all  sending  me 
their  address 
on  a postal. 


Wm.  Henry  Maule 


1738  Filbert  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEEDS 

BUCKBEE’S  SEEDS  SUCCEED! 

SPEC  I A L OFFER: 

Made  to  build  New  Business.  A trial  will 
make  you  our  permanent  customer. 
PH7P  rAllPrtintl  Rudish,  17  varieties;  Let- 
rj  ■ IX,  LVlltttlUII  Hire,  12  kinds;  Tomatoes, 
11  the  finest;  Turnip,  7 splendid;  Onion,  8 best  varie- 
ties; 10  Sprlng.flowering  Bulbs — 65  varieties  in  all. 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 

Write  to-day;  Mention  this  Paper. 

SEND  10  CENTS 

t to  cover  postage  and  packing  and  receive  this  valuable 
collection  of  Seeds  postpaid,  together  with  my  big 
i Instructive,  Beautiful  Seed  and  Plant  Book, 
\ tells  all  about  the  Best  varieties  of  Seeds,  Plants,  etc. 


HW  Rlirlfhpp  ROCKFORD 

. n.  DucKoee,  farm  116  r 


SEED  FARMS 
ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


Big  Money 
In  Early  Potatoes 

Potatoes  grown  from  Northern  Seed  * 
are  always  earliest.  They  yield,  look, 
cook  and  taste  best  and  bring  best  price. 
Our  Early  Petoskey  matures  two  weeks 
ahead  of  any  Southern  seed.  A new 
potato,  nice  size,  round,  smooth,  cooks 
perfectly,  fine  flavor.  Three  Big  Petos- 
keys  and  our  new,  150  page, 
seed  catalog,  describing  25 
other  choice  potatoes,  by 
mail  for  25c.  Catalog 
alone,  free,  if  ordered 
quick. 

DARTING  & BEAHAN, 
326 Michigan  St.,  Petoskey,  Mich, 


EAP 

SEVER  grown 

A wonderful  big  catalog  CD  EE 
Full  of  engravings  of  every  FnCI 
\ ariety,  with  prices  lower  than  othei 
dealers’.  Oldest  reliable  seed  grow- 
erinAmerica.  Nooldseed.  Allfresh 
They  will  grow  or  will  refund  money. 
Biff  Lot  Extra  Packages  Free  with  Every  Order, 
Send  yours  and  your  neighbor’s  address 
It.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois 


know  about  the  weed  seeds,  and  don’t 
care. 

* 

Potatoes. 

What  about  potatoes  for  next  year? 
Got  your  seed  all  ready?  If  not,  you 
should  be  looking  after  It.  Don’t 
wait  for  planting  time,  and  then  take 
any  old  little  scrubby  stuff  you  hap- 
pen to  pick  up.  Plant  good  seed. 
And  don’t  plant  scabby  seed,  either. 
Get  some  that  is  free  from  scab  and 
plant  it  on  nice,  new,  clean  ground. 
I hope  you  have  the  potato  land  fall 
plowed.  It  ought  to  be  anyway.  But 
whether  it  is  plowed  or  not,  haul  out 
a lot  of  manure  on  it  this  winter, 
while  the  ground  is  frozen.  No 
coarse,  strawy  stuff,  but  fine,  well- 
rotted  manure,  that  will  soak  right 
in.  You  can’t  get  the  ground  too 
rich  for  potatoes. 

* 

Farm  Institutes. 

I was  up  to  Washington,  Iowa,  the 
other  day  to  speak  at  a farmers’  in- 
stitute (of  course  I talked  clover), 
and  I run  onto  several  new  ideas. 
One  was  the  prominent  part  taken  by 
the  women.  There  were  prizes  for 
bread  and  cake  of  all  kinds,  and  there 
was  an  enormous  show  of  it.  And 
they  had  a lady  speaker  from  one  of 
the  state  colleges,  a domestic  science 
expert,  who  gave  good  advice  on 
housekeeping  points,  and  judged  the 
bread  and  cakes.  She  scored  it  like 
we  do  corn,  on  the  basis  of  100,  so 
many  points  for  each  good  quality. 
Had  it  all  down  to  a science.  While 
I scored  corn  at  one  table  she  scored 
cakes  at  the  next,  and  I don’t  know 
but  what  her  work  was  more  im- 
portant than  mine.  She  made  one 
statement  in  her  speech  that  every- 
body endorsed,  all  the  men  anyway. 
She  said  that  “No  man  could  have 
the  love  of  God  in  his  heart  and  sour 
bread  in  his  stomach  at  the  same 
time.” 

Improvement  in  Corn. 

This  thing  of  improvement  of  corn 
is  a big  thing.  Watch  the  corn  at 
the  shows  and  see  how  much  better 
it  gets  each  year.  At  this  one  I at- 
tended the  corn  scored  fully  5 per 
cent  higher  than  it  did  the  year  be- 
fore. Everyone  remarked  at  the  im- 
provement over  the  year  before.  I 
don’t  know  whether  this  show  corn, 
"score  card  corn,”  will  yield  more 
than  homelier  corn  or  not,  but  I be- 
lieve it  will.  My  experiments  with 
single  ears  this  year  showed  that  the 
highest  yields -as  a rule  were  from 
the  handsome  ears  of  good  form  and 
following  closely  the  score  card  type. 
Anyway,  the  beautiful  show  corn 
makes  us  all  more  enthusiastic  about 
corn  growing,  and  that  is  worth 
something.  When  a man  has  the 
kind  of  corn  that  he  is  proud  to  take 
his  friends  out  to  the  crib  to  see  it, 
he  is  more  likely  to  take  good  care 
of  it  and  try  for  a record  breaking 
yield. 

# 

The  Passion  for  Gardening. 

I believe  that  all  men,  or  at  least 
all  normally  constructed  men,  have 
at  heart  a passion  for  gardening.  It 
crops  out  in  the  most  unexpected 
places.  You  have  no  idea  the  number 
of  letters  I get  from  business  men, 
and  preachers,  and  office  men,  and 
every  other  kind  of  people  who  are 
enthusiastic  amateur  gardeners.  Last 
spring  I got  a sample  of  tomato  and 
sweet  corn  seed  from  a gentleman  in 
Dover,  N.  J.,  who  stated  that  he  was 
a reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  and 
was  sending  the  seed  for  my  trial 
ground.  I took  him  to  be  a farmer, 
and  wrote  referring  to  him  as  such, 
and  reporting  that  the  corn  and  to- 
matoes were  both  very  fine.  He  wrote 
in  reply:  “Bless  your  soul,  I’m  no 
farmer.  I’m  simply  a garden  crank 
with  a few  acres,  on  which  I grow 
fruit,  and  novelties,  and  chickens,  and 
fish,  and  rabbits,  and  stuff  to  eat  in 
general.”  His  letterhead  shows  that 
he  is  chief  of  police  of  the  city  of 
Dover. 

The  Garden  Seed  Crops. 

In  most  ways  this  is  going  to  be  a 
good  year  for  the  man  who  has  to 
buy  a lot  of  garden  seeds.  Most  vari- 
eties are  plenty,  fairly  cheap  and  of 
good  quality.  Onion  seed  is>  very 
scarce  and  high,  owing  to  a short 
crop/  but  it  is  about  the  only  one 
that  is  seriously  short.  Plenty  of 
sweet  corn  and  beans  and  most  vari- 
eties of  peas.  Fair  supply  of  musk 
melons  and  cucumbers,  about  enough 
to  go  around,  and  plenty  of  water 
melons,  except  possibly  Kleckley  and 
Mclvor,  which  are  always  shy  seed- 


ers. The  European  radish  crop  Is 
very  short,  but  much  of  the  radish 
seed  Is  grown  in  this  country  now, 
and  as  it  was  a full  crop  there  will 
be  no  sh’ortage.  Onion  sets  were  only 
a fair  crop  and  prices  are  likely  to 
be  high.  They  are  higher  now  than 
at  this  time  last  year,  and  seem  to  he 
going  higher.  HENRY  FIELD. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

^ ajs. 

Returns  from  Commission  Men. 


A movement  has  been  inaugurated 
in  the  Missouri  Valley  to  secure  na- 
tional legislation  affecting  commission 
men  who  sell  fruits  and  other  farm 
produce  on  commission.  It  is  desired 
that  laws  shall  be  enacted  requiring 
these  firms  to  make  prompt  statement 
of  sales,  together  with  a full  account 
of  the  transaction — the  name  of  the 
purchasers  of  fruit,  price  paid,  when 
sold,  etc. 

On  account  of  the  low  price  paid 
for  apples  last  fall,  many  growers 
sent  their  fruit  to  different  cities  on 
consignment,  and  these  shipments 
have  been  the  cause  of  this  agitation. 
For  instance,  a grower  sent  fruit  to  a 
Northern  city,  consigned  to  a commis- 
sion firm  which  was  rated  high  by  the 
commercial  agencies.  The  grower  re- 
ceived a letter  announcing  the  arrival 
of  the  fruit,  but  nothing  was  said 
about  the  sale  of  same.  Weeks  passed, 
and  still  no  word  from  the  commission 
firm.  Letters  were  written  by  the 
shipper,  but  no  reply  was  forthcom- 
ing. Finally,  a statement  came  from 
the  firm  announcing  that  the  car  of 
fruit  had  been  sold,  inclosing  a check 
for  the  same,  which  amounted  to  only 
about  $1  a barrel  for  Jonathans.  No 
detailed  statement  of  sales  was  made, 
and  the  grower  could  not  secure  any. 

What  was  the  latter  to  do?  Simply 
suck  his  thumb  and  pocket  his  loss. 
He  did  not  believe  he  had  been  treat- 
ed fairly,  and  said  so.  But  the  com- 
mission firm  held  to  the  statement 
that  the  apples  had  been  sold  for  the 
price  previously  stated,  and  remittance 
was  made  on  this  basis,  after  deduct- 
ing freight  and  commission. 

Now,  this  condition  of  affairs  is  not 
right.  No  honest  commission  man — 
and  we  believe  there  are  many  such — 
will  decline  to  give  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  he  has  sold  a consign- 
ment of  produce.  If  the  business  is 
conducted  honestly,  there  will  be  no 
objection  to  furnishing  the  shipper 
with  all  information  possible.  If  the 
shipper  wants  to  trace  the  matter,  he 
will  be  aided  in  this  work  by  honest 
commission  men— and  the  dishonest 
ones  should  be  compelled  to  furnish 
the  necessary  information. 

Those  persons  who  are  active  in  this 
agitation  will  ask  that  a national  law 
be  passed,  affecting  interstate  ship- 
ments, for  state  laws  would  vary  so 
that  one  could  not  keep  all  of  them  in 
mind.  We  do  not  know  just  how  the 
matter  can  be  worked  out,  but  the  ex- 
perience of  past  years  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  there  is  need  of  some  such 
legislation. 


■5^.  ^ ^ 


Here  we  are.  Promptly  ort  time 
with  our  elegant  new  Seed  Catalog 
for  1907.  Send  for  free  copy  and 
make  out  your  seed  order  early.  The 
Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

The  F^uit-Grower’s  efforts  to  help 
market  the  fruit  crops  is  very  timely 
and  is  surely  appreciated. — John  Wil- 
liams, Tecumseh,  Neb. 


% 


Jewell  Seeds  and  Trees  ] 

1900  nr.rn  niirqprt;  n.n/1  anml  form  * 


1200  acre  nursery  and  seed  farm,  / 
founded  at  Lake  City  in  1868  by  Dr.  P.  / 
A.  Jewell.  Send  postal  card  for  Free  I 
132  page  catalog  of  Seeds.  Plants.  Trees, 
Roses.  Evergreens,  etc.  We  grow  only 
Hardy  varieties  suited  to  the  North. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERIES, 

BOX  >3.  LAKE  CITY,  MINN. 


At  a considerable  ex- 
pense we  have  publish- 
ed a book  on  Alfalfa, 
and  How  to  Grow  it 
Successfully.  This 
book  is  used  as  a text 
book  in  some  universities  and  schools. 
We  will  send  it  free  to  farmers  who  want 
to  kn"»w  more  about  Alfalfa— the  great 
money-maker  for  the  farmer.  Our  seed- 
grown  in  Kansas— is  non-irrigated  and 
gives  superior  results  over  imported 
seed,  besides  it  is  never  adulterated.  Buy 
your  seed  of  the  “Alfalfa  Seed  Men”- 
plant  by  the  book  and  be  successful.  Farm 
and  garden  seeds,  also  poultry  supplies. 
Write  for  book  and  seed  catalog.  Reus  Bros. 
Seed  House,  222  E.  Douglas  Ave.,  Wichita,  Kan. 


BOX  OF  SEEDS  GIVEN  AWAY 

This  is  our  20th  Anni- 
versary in  tlie  Seed  Busi- 
ness and  we  are  giving 
away  50,000  Boxes  of  this 
great  selection  of  new 
crop  seeds,  over  100  pack- 
ets, all  d liferent  varieties, 
many  novelties. 

We  give  this  en- 
tire Box  of  Secc’s 
to  any  person  who 
will  h ind  out  a 
little  of  ouradver- 
tising  matter  in 
their  neighbor- 
hood. If  you  want 
a box,  SEND  FOR 
PARTICULARS 
AT  ONCE.  Our  new 
Seed  Catalog  for  1907,20th  anni- 
versary edition,  is  the  Greatest  Catalog  we  have  ever 
issued,  full  of  Bargains,  mailed  free.  Address, 


FIELDS  SEED  CORN 


Sold  ear  or  shelled.  All 
graded,  tested,  proven— then 
guaranteed.  No  better  at 
any  price.  Test  it  in  your 
sprouting  box.  If  you  don’t 
like  if  -tire  it  back.  You’ll 
get  your  money  back  double 
quick.  “Guaranteed-pure” 
Clover  seed.  Garden  seeds 
that  will  really  grow.  Cata- 
logue and  samples  free. 

HENRY  FIELD,  SEEDSMAN, 
BOX  15, SHENANDOAH,  IA, 


SEEDS 


All  the  best  novelties  and  standard  sorts  of  Garden  and  Farm 
seeds.  Send  for  handsome,  illustrated  catalogue  of  Seeds, 
Plants,  Poultry  Supplies,  Nursery  Stock,  etc.,  and  special 
Bargain  List  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  seeds 
at  2 cents  per  packet  and  upwards.  Mailed 
to  you,  if  you  mention  this  paper,  v. 

IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Pea  Mo; nes.  Iowa. 


c.,  arm  special 

FREE 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 


octnc 

-A  1^11  Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
mJP  antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 

money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat- 
alog tells  about  it,  gives  descriptions  and  low  price  s on 
Best  varieties.  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Potatoes, 
Bulbs,  Trees,  Snnibs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Contains 
lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s  free. 
FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  48 Ravenna,  Ohio. 


Write  Now 


for  a free  sample  of  our 
choice  Boone  County 
White  Seed  Corn,  with 
prices.  We  practice  scientific  corn  breeding. 

TUCKER  PLANT  BREEDING  FARM, 
Dept.  K Blodgett,  Missouri 


PEACH  TREES 


Free  from  scale;  true  to  name;  fine,  healthy 
stock.  Prices  low,  direct  from  grower  to  planter 

MYER  & SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware. 


ftn 

GOOD  SEEDS  MAKE  GOOD  CROPS 

We  have  made  farm  field  seeds  of  all  kinds,  including  grasses  and  clovers 
a leading  specialty  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a centuiy.  For  their  purity, 
vitality  and  excellency  they  have  given  perfect  satisfaction  in  every  state 
and  territory  of  the  U.  S.;  and  always  and  everywhere  pronounced  the 
BEST.  Every  pound  and  bushel  of  our  seeds  are  sold  under  a GUARANTEE 
OF  PERFECT  SATISFACTION  or  to  be  returned  at  OUR  EXPENSE.  Our 
Biff  Illustrated  Catalog:  is  free.  Write  for  it  today.  A postal 

^ATn|K^rSEEDAHOIJSE,  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA. 

(Largest  seed  corn  growers  in  the  world.] 


Clover  Seed,  Guaranteed  Pure 

Write  for  free  samples  of  “guaranteed  grade”  clover,  alfalfa  and  grass  seeds. 
I sell  only  the  highest  possible  grade,  ond  sell  it  subject  to  test.  You  be  the  Judge. 
If  not  satisfactory,  we  trade  back.  Will  gladly  mail  you  samples  and  quote  price 
delivered  to  your  station,  if  you  will  write  me  the  varieties  and  amounts  you  need. 

HENRY  FIELD,  Seedsman  Box  15  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


ASPARAGUS 


Six  varities  of  Healthy,  Thrifty,  one  and  two 
year  old  Roots.  Also  a full  line  of  Trees,  Plants, 
Vines,  California  Privet,  Garden  Tools,  Spray 
Pumps  and  Mixtures.  Write  for  catalog  and 
valuable  Spraying  Chart.  It’s  free. 

Arthur  J.  Collins.  Box  423,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Monthly  Page 
Thirty-six 
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Some  Good  Catalogues. 

Within  the  past  few  years  The 
Fruit-Grower  has  built  up  an  ex- 
tensive business  in  the  printing  of 
catalogues  for  nurserymen  and  seed- 
men,  and  the  books  sent  out  from  our 
office  this  year  are  creditable  in  ev- 
ery way.  These  catalogues  are  all 
well  gotten  up,  and  they  are  not  only 
neat  in  appearance,  but  they  are  free 
from  the  exaggeration  and  extrava- 
gant statements  so  often  found  in  cat- 
alogues of  this  character.  We  rec- 
ommend them  to  our  readers,  and  be- 
lieve that  they  will  find  our  patrons 
most  excellent  firms  with  which  to  do 
business.  Among  the  catalogues 
printed  are  the  following: 

New  Haven  Nurseriis,  New  Haven, 
Mo. — This  firm  issues  a business  cata- 
logue of  fruit  trees  and  nursery  stock. 
We  say  “business  catalogue’’  advis- 
edly, for  the  firm  has  no  agents,  but 
sells  its  stock  direct  to  planters 
through  this  catalogue.  The  New 
Haven  Nurseries  handle  a full  line  of 
nursery  stock  in  all  lines,  but  make 
a specialty  of  fruit  trees,  and  their 
stock  for  the  coming  spring  is  un- 
usually fine  and  is  complete  in  all 
lines. 

D.  McNallie  Plant  & Fruit  Co.,  Sar- 
coxie,  Mo.  — Perhaps  the  pioneer 
strawberry  town  in  the  Southwest  is 
Sarcoxie,  Mo.,  where  strawberry- 
growing on  a large  scale  was  under- 
taken many  years  ago.  Among  the 
first  to  engage  in  the  business  was 
the  late  D.  McNallie,  who  built  up  a 
large  trade  in  selling  strawberry 
plants  as  well  as  growing  strawberries 
for  market.  The  McNallie  Plant  & 
Fruit  Co.  succeeds  to  the  business 
which  was  started  by  Mr.  McNallie, 
and  the  catalogue  of  this  firm  this 
year  is  a valuable  one  for  strawberry- 
growers.  True,  it  lists  blackberry  and 
dewberry  plants  also,  but  the  straw- 
berry is  the  chief  thing  treated  in 
the  book.  The  catalogue  not  only 
lists  practically  all  the  varieties  of 
strawberries  now  grown,  but  it  tells 
how  strawberry  plantations  are 
profitably  handled  in  one  of  the  best 
strawberry  sections  in  the  country.  It 
is  a good  book,  and  a valuable  one. 

F.  W.  Dixon,  Holton,  Kan. — Mr. 
Dixon’s  catalogue  also  treats  the 
strawberry  as  a specialty,  but  it  also 
lists  a full  lone  of  other  small  fruits, 
grapes,  rhubarb,  asparagus  plants, 
seed  corn,  etc.  Mr.  Dixon  also  grows 
strawberries  for  market,  and  there- 
fore has  opportunity  to  report  on  the 
behavior  of  different  varieties  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  commercial 
grower.  The  catalogue  is  therefore 
valuable  for  its  comments  upon  the 
different  sorts.  A feature  of  the  cat- 
alogue are  the  illustrations  showing 
just  how  Mr.  Dixon  prepares  his 
ground  and  plants  his  fields  to  straw- 
berries. Mr.  Dixon  makes  a specialty 
of  Cardinal  and  Cumberland  rasp- 
berry plants,  one  a purple  variety  and 
the  other  a blackcap. 

Fairbury  Nurseries,  Fairbury,  Neb. 
— This  is  a general  nursery  catalogue, 
listing  a full  line  of  stock.  Mr.  C.  M. 
Hurlburt,  manager  of  the  nurseries, 
has  had  many  years  of  experience,  and 
gets  up  a good  catalogue.  This  year 
the  nursery  lists  as  a specialty 
Vaughn’s  Seedless  apple.  This  vari- 
ety is  said  to  have  originated  in  In- 
diana; no  extravagant  claims  are 
made  for  it,  except  that  the  fruit  is 
of  good  quality,  keeps  well,  and  that 
the  tree  is  a very  regular  bearer,  the 
original  tree  not  having  missed  a 
crop  in  twenty-two  years. 

Texas  Nursery  Co.,  Sherman,  Texas. 
— A very  neat  catalogue  and  retail 
price  list  is  issued  by  this  firm,  list- 
ing a full  line  of  nursery  stock.  This 
nursery  is  located  near  the  peach  belt 
of  Texas,  and  therefore  its  report  on 
varieties  of  peaches  is  most  valuable. 
The  Early  Wheeler  peach  is  intro- 
duced by  this  firm;  this  variety  is 
ripe  with  Alexander,  but  is  much  su- 
perior in  every  way  to  that  variety; 
flesh  white,  with  beautiful  red  cheek; 
firm,  but  juicy,  and  ships  well;  qual- 
ity remarkably  good  for  a peach  of 
that  season.  This  firm  has  a very  large 
line  of  field-grown  roses,  including 
practically  every  variety  worth  plant- 
ing. 

Southern  Nursery  Co.,  Winchester, 
Tenn. — This  nursery  is  located  on  the 
boundary  line  of  the  Northern  and 
Southern  fruit  belts,  and  its  line  of 
stock  includes  trees  which  are  grown 
both  North  and  South,  from  the  mag- 
nolias of  the  South  to  the  evergreens 
of  the  North.  A full  line  of  fruit  trees 
and  plants  is  listed,  the  list  of  peach 
varieties  being  very  large.  This  firm 
also  has  pecan  trees,  both  budded  and 
seedling  trees,  as  well  as  other  nut 
trees  which  are  being  largely  planted 
In  the  South.  A feature  Is  made  of 


ornamentals,  including  magnolias, 
rhododendrons,  roses,  etc.  The  book 
is  very  complete,  and  is  a good  one  in 
every  way. 

The  Central  Nurseries,  J.  Wragg  & 
Sons  Co.,  proprietors,  Waukee,  Iowa. 
— This  firm  issues  a good  catalogue, 
and  sells  a great  deal  of  its  stock 
direct  to  planters  through  this  book. 
The  business  of  this  firm  was  estab- 
lished many  years  ago  by  the  late 
John  Wragg,  and  the  business  has 
developed  with  the  horticultural  de- 
velopment of  Iowa.  This  year  the 

stock  is  complete  in  all  lines,  and  of 
very  fine  quality.  The  Central  Nur- 
series make  a specialty  of  evergreens, 
which  are  in  such  demand  in  the 

North.  We  are  advised  by  this  firm 
that  it  wants  to  get  good  men  to  rep- 
resent ittf  interests  in  every  com- 
munity. Those  of  our  readers  who 
have  time  to  take  orders  for  nursery 
stock  will  do  well  to  write  to  the 

Central  Nurseries  for  details  of  this 
proposition. 

Sioux  City  Seed  & Nursery  Co., 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. — This  firm  issues 
two  catalogues,  one  of  its  nursery 
stock  and  one  of  its  seed  department. 
The  former  includes  a complete  line 
of  stock,  making  a specialty  of  those 
trees  and  plants  which  are  suitable  for 
Northern  planting.  Besides  listing  a 
full  line  of  fruit  trees  and  plants,  the 
catalogues  give  more  space  to  roses 
and  other  ornamentals  than  is  usu- 
ally given  in  nursery  catalogues,  and 
those  who  are  interested  in  knowing 
how  cheaply  they  can  beautify  their 
grounds  should  have  this  book.  The 
seed  catalogue  of  this  firm  is  a 
straight  out  'catalogue  of  every  kind 
of  seeds  which  the  farmer  needs  for 
his  crop,  whether  it  be  vegetable  or 
field  seeds,  or  flower  seeds  for  his 
wife.  A specialty  is  made  of  seed 
corn,  including  those  varieties  best 
adapted  for  planting  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  corn  belt. 

North  Bend  Nurseries,  North  Bend, 
Neb. — This  is  a catalogue  of  general 
nursery  stock,  including  a full  list  of 
varieties.  A specialty  is  made  of 
small  fruit  plants,  also  ornamental 
plants.  The  stock  of  strawberry 
plants  ,is  very  complete,  for  the  nur- 
sery is  prepared  to  irrigate  the  small 
fruit  plantations  when  needed,  so  that 
the  supply  of  plants  is  not  only  large, 
but  the  quality  of  the  plants  is  of  the 
best. 

Yankton  Nursery,  C.  W.  Gurney, 
proprietor,  Yankton,  S.  D. — This  is  a 
very  interesting  catalogue,  and  is 
especially  valuable  for  those  who  wish 
to  plant  in  the  North,  for  it  gives  a 
complete  list  of  varieties  of  fruits 
which  are  hardy  there,  as  well  as  a 
list  of  shrubs  which  can  be  recom- 
mended. Mr.  Gurney  has  had  ample 
experience  in  testing  varieties  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  gives  his 
customers  the  benefit  of  this  experi- 
ence in  his  catalogue.  Not  the  least 
attractive  feature  of  the  catalogue  is 
an  illustration  showing  Mr.  Gurney 
and  his  seven  sons.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  handsomest  families  of 
men  one  can  fine  in  a long,  long  time. 

Missouri  Valley  Seed  Co.,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. — The  catalogue  of  this  firm  is  one 
which  will  appeal  especially  to  Fruit- 
Grower  readers,  for  it  is  a seed  cata- 
logue, a catalogue  of  horticultural 
supplies,  and  also  includes  a full  line 
of  incubators  and  brooders  and  all 
kinds  of  poultry  supplies.  The  book 
is  a large  one,  64  pages  and  cover, 
and  is  well  gotten  up  in  every  respect. 
More  than  half  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  the  seed  department,  and  practical- 
ly every  kind  of  seeds  than  one  can 
desire  is  listed.  Then  comes  the  hor- 
ticultural department,  with  formulas 
for  making  the  different  spray  mix- 
tures. This  department  includes  il- 
lustrations of  many  styles  of  spray 
pumps,  from  the  smallest  pump  to  the 
large  power  outfits;  also  appliances 
of  all  kinds,  such  as  strainers,  noz- 
zles, connections,  hose,  etc.  The  book 
also  lists  chemicals  for  spraying,  in- 
cluding paris  green,  london  purple, 
sulphur,  copper  sulphate,  together 
with  the  prepared  mixtures,  such  as 
arsenate  of  lead  and  Disparene,  mix- 
tures for  destroying  San  Jose  scale, 
Bordeaux  mixtures,  etc.  The  poultry 
department  is  also  complete.  This  is 
really  a valuable  book. 

Chesmore-Eastlake  Co.,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. — This  book  is  a seed  catalogue, 
complete  in  every  detail.  Besides 
including  field,  garden  and  flower 
seeds,  it  lists  a line  of  implements  for 
garden  cultivation,  such  as  wheel 
hoes,  drills,  etc.  Poultry  raisers  will 
be  interested  in  the  pages  which  list 
a supply  of  chick  feed,  lice-killers. 
oyster  shell,  grit,  etc.  The  book  is 
compact  and  complete,  and  covers  the 
ground  well. 


# Strawberry  Plants  mTE 

All  from  new  beds,  clean  and  true  to  name;  none  better,  few  as 
good.  Fruit  trees,  etc.;  field  and  farm  seeds.  Catalogue  free. 

JOHN  LIGIiTFOOT,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE. 


IF  YOU  GROW  SMALL  FRUITS 

you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  monthly  visit  of 

THE  STRAWBERRY 

the  only  magazine  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  great  interest  of  straw- 
berry production.  It  is  invaluable  alike  to  beginner  and  professional. 

It  tells  just  WHAT  to  do,  WHEN  to  do  it,  and  HOW  to  do  it  in  regard 
to  every  phase  of  strawberry  production,  from  soil  preparation  to  the 
marketing  of  the  fruit.  And  it  tells  you  just  when  you  most  need  to  know. 
Subscription  Price,  $1.00  per  Year 
Send  postal  card  for  sample  copy  today. 

THE  KELLOGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  THREE  RIVERS,  MICHIGAN 


ROCKY  FORD 
CANTALOUPES 

Jap.  Sugar  Boy  Watermelon,  Crystal  Wax 
Cucumber,  Golden  Heart  Muskmelon,  Beall’s 
Gem  Cantaloupe.  For  prices  on  seeds  and 
instructions  how  to  grow  them,  address 

H.  VAN  BUSKIRK.  Rocky  Ford,  Colorado. 


ASPHALT  SEAMLESS 

ROOFING 

Superior  to  Shingles,  Slate  or  Steel. 
Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

CONSOLIDATED  ROOFING  WORKS, 
Established  1888.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FRUIT  TREES  FREE 

The  best  of  their  kind.  Write  us 
for  the  how  and  why. 

Oak  Lawn  Nursery,  Huntsville,  Ala. 


Just  the  thing  for 

Water  Supply 

No  water  rent,  yet  all 
the  city  conveniences; 
pumps  water  for  irri- 
gating or  any  other 
water  supply,  without 
cost.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue. 

J.  M.  HI. INK, 
Beavertown,  Pa. 


Fruit  Trees 

Grape  Vines 

Currant,  Raspberry  and  Blackberry  bushes. 

A full  and  complete  line  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Write  now  and  get  my  spr'ng  prices. 

C.  L.  YATES.  ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK. 


Sixty  Varieties  Strawberry  Plants 

Send  me  your  want  list  today.  The  best 
plants  for  the  least  money.  A full  line  of 
small  fruit  plants.  Send  now  for  1907 
catalog.  H.  W.  HENRY,  LA  PORTE,  INI). 


THIS  MAN 


TREES 

DO  YOU  WANT  ANY? 

No  better  grown  anywhere.  Plenty  of 
Cherry.  Thousands  of  Apple,  Peach,  etc. 

Pear  Trees  Cheap..  Plant  Johanna  and 
Mam.  Yellow  Heath  Peaches. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  NURSERY,  HANNIBAL,  MO. 


ROSEDALE 

NURSERY 

All  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock,  fine 
Grape  Plants,  Flowering  Shrubs,  etc. 
G.  F.  ESPENLAUB,  Rosedale,  Kan. 


PEONIES 

This  Is  the  plant  for  the  people — easy  to 
grow,  and  the  improved  varieties  rival  the 
rose  in  beauty  and  fragrance.  If  you  read 
the  article  on  the  Peony  in  October  Fruit- 
Grower  you  will  want  some  Peonies,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  furnish  them.  Send  for 
free  catalogue;  I am  tne  largest  grower  In 
the  West,  and  my  prices  are  right. 

J.  F.  ROSENFIELD,  West  Point,  Nebraska. 


A nn|oc  $1.5#to $2.25 

1A[)[11CS  PER  BUSHEL 

Coal  $1.50  per  Ton.  (Co-operative  mine) 
Pure  mountain  water  and  the  best  climate 
in  the  U.  S.  free.  Crop  failure  in  fruits, 
unknown.  Health,  school  and  church  facil- 
ities as  good  as  the  best.  A postal  card  to 
CLINE  A HUFTY,  “The  Square  Deal  Real 
Estate  Firm,”  Paonia,  Colo.,  will  get  you  the 
particulars. 


lirrCT  an<*  secure  a fruit  tract  in 
W r 1 I the  fertile  irrigated  valleys 
***rfkJ*  where  fkllure  is  unknown 
and  where  the  superior  quality  of  fruit, 
grown  in  a light,  dry  atmosphere,  commands 
the  highest  market  price  in  the  world. 
RANCH  AND  RANGE,  the  leading  horticul- 
tural and  farm  journal  in  the  West  will  keep 
you  Informed  about  the  wonderful  opportu- 
nities. 2 months.  10  cents;  one  year,  includ- 
ing a 10x11%  atlas  of  17  maps,  giving  stato 
map  of  Colorado,  $1.00.  Address 
RANCH  AND  RANGE,  DENVER,  COLO. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty-acre  poultry  and 
fruit  and  truck  farm.  7 miles  from  Spring- 
field.  111.;  interurban  cars  past  the  place, 
carrying  produce  lu  market:  five-room 

house,  almost  new;  four  large  poultry 
houses,  good  barn,  cowshed,  tool  house;  two 
good  wells  and  cistern  and  running  water 
in  pasture;  not  a foot  of  waste  land;  soil 
very  productive  and  markets  the  best.  Price. 
$4,500.  Vol  Voellinger,  R.  F.  D.  No.  17. 
Riverton.  111.  . 


FRUIT  LANDS  IN  OREGON — Now  avail- 
able at  $20  to  $40  per  acre.  When  bearing 
fruit  will  be  worth  $200  to  $2,000  per  acre. 
For  authentic  information  address  Oregon 
Development  League.  Dept.  35.  Portland.  Ore. 


Mr.  P.  L.  Bower,  whose  advertisement 
will  be  found  in  this  issue,  is  well  known 
for  his  reliability  and  variety  of  nursery 
stock.  Of  course,  when  one  orders  from  a 
nursery,  they  know  about  what  they  want — 
but  there  is  much  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  they  can  depend  on  the  reliability  of 
the  firm  from  which  they  order.  Before 
placing  an  order  for  plants  or  shrubbery.  It 
will  be  well  to  write  to  Mr.  Bower.  Box  M. 
644  West  Court  St.,  Beatrice,  Neb.,  for 
prices. 


Was  Curedof  Rheumatism  bythejebb 
Discovery.  He 


NOW  STANDS  ERECT 


This  man  says:  “For  twelve  years  I suffered 
fearfully  with  Rheumatism.  My  back  was  so 
affected  that  I was  nearly  doubled  together,  my 
head  and  shoulders  being  lower  than  my  hips 
Thanks  to  the  Jebb  Discovery,  I now  walk  erect, 
and  though  years  have  elapsed,  I have  never  felt 
a return  of  Rheumatism.” 

If  suffering  from  rheumatism,  no  matter  how 
long  standing,  or  how  many  specialists  have 
failed  on  your  case  write  us  a plain,  honest  letter 
telling  ycur  symptoms,  and  we  will  prepare  a trial 
treatment  and  send  it  to  you  by  mail,  postpaid. 
Free  of  ali  cost.  An  honest,  generous  offer  to 
suffering  humanity.  Write  today  to  The  Jebb 
Remedy  Co.,  Lid..  50  W.  Main  Si.,  Battle  Creek.  M ch. 


Sell  Me  a Song  - 1 willjray  M000.00 

— ' FOR  GOOD  OLD 

1HEART  SONGS 


ORITE  MELODIES 


THIS  OFFER  IS  FREE  FOR  AT  T. 

I am  compiling  a National  Heart  Song  Book,  and 
want  the  people  of  America  to  help  me  select  the 
best  songs  for  this  magnificent  collection.  You  can 
recall  a song  that  has  inspired  you,  a song  that  still 
lingers  and  endures.  I -want  that  song.  Strike  the 
“mystic  chord  of  memory,"  and  see  what  a flood  of 
now  half-forgotten  songs  will  be  started  along  the 
tide  of  recollection. 

I want  ten  classes  or  kinds,  of  songs,  and  forty- 
nine  songs  in  each  class.  The  ten  classes  are: — 
Patriotic  and  War  Songs;  Sea  Songs  and  Chanteys; 
Lullabies  and  Child  Songs;  Dancing  Songs,  Hits 
and  Jigs;  Plantation  Songs  and  Negro  Melodies; 
Hymns  and  Revival  Songs;  Love  Songs  of  all  Races: 
Selections  from  Operas  and  Operettas;  Concert  Hall 
Songs  and  Ballads;  and  College,  School  and  Frater- 
nitv  Songs. 

For  the  best  song  in  each  of  the  above  ten  classes, 
I will  pay  $25.00;  lor  the  second,  $15.00:  the  third, 
$10.00;  the  fourth,  S5.00,  and  for  the  next  best  forty- 
five  songs  in  each  class  I will  pay  $1.00  each.  Sub- 
scribing for  the  National  is  not  a condition. 

Heart  value  counts;  in  case  of  a tie,  the  awards 
will  be  di  tided  equally.  We  cannot  be  responsible 
for  contributions;  stamps  should  be  enclosed  for  re- 
turn postage. 

Those  who  endorse  The  Happy  Habit  should  read 
the  National  Magazine — it’s  optimistic,  with  bright, 
sparkling  stories. 

10c.  per  copy.  3 mos.  trial,  25c.  Sf.OO  per  year. 


Use  this  coupon  in  sending  vour  subscription,  but  subscribing 
is  not  demanded  of  song  contributors. 

Joe  Chapple,  Editor 

National  Magazine,  Boston,  Mass.,  H B 19 

Dear  Sir:  For herewith,  please  send  the 

National  Magazine  to  me  for  months. 


Name. 


Street 


Town 


State.. 


Yearly  Page  37 
January,  1907 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Page 
Thirty-seven 


Oregon’s  Spraying  Law  Upheld  by  the 
Courts. 

A number  of  states  in  the  Middle 
West  in  which  San  Jose  scale  is 
spreading  are  now  considering  the  en- 
actment of  laws  which  will  provide 
for  orchard  inspection  and  thorough 
spraying  of  the  same.  San  Jose  scale 
is  a dangerous  pest,  and  there  is  re- 
ally no  more  reason  why  one  man 
should  allow  the  insects  to  breed  upon 
his  place,  to  infest  his  neighbors’  or- 
chards, than  there  is  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  keep  horses  afflicted 
with  glanders,  which  threaten  all  the 
other  animals  in  the  neighborhood. 

Oregon  has  a compulsory  spraying 
law,  which  has  just  been  tested  in 
court,  and  has  been  sustained.  A tel- 
egram from  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  where 
the  case  was  tried,  says: 

“The  new  law  in  this  state  relating 
to  spraying  was  upheld  when  the 
jury  in  the  suit  of  T.  R.  A.  Sellwood 
vs.  James  H.  Reid  brought  in  a ver- 
dict for  the  defendant  after  being  out 
about  three  hours.  The  verdict  was 
expected  by  all  parties  to  the  case, 
and  the  jury  was  out  much  longer 
than  anticipated. 

‘‘The  trial  of  the  case  lasted  two 
days  and  aroused  intense  interest,  not 
only  in  Clackamas  County,  but  in  oth- 
er sections  of  the  state,  as  it  was 
generally  considered  a test  of  the  law, 
under  which  Commissioner  Reid, 
while  acting  in  his  official  capacity, 
notified  T.  R.  A.  Sellwood  of  Mil- 


Now,  here’s  his  experience,  as  report- 
ed by  himself: 

“November  3d,  the  Kuohne  Com- 
mission Company  of  Kansas  City  of- 
fered me  $1.00  per  flat  crate  for  200 
crates  per  day,  f.  o.  b.  growing  point, 
during  the  season  1007.  There  crates 
are  one-third  the  size  of  the  Rocky 
Ford  melon  crates  and  7 5 cents  per 
crate  is  the  limit  for  a cash  proposi- 
tion for  Rocky  Fords. 

“With  fifty  days’  shipments  as  the 
ordinary  season,  this  one  order  would 
amount  to  $10,000,  and  as  there  are 
a great  many  eastern  markets,  each 
larger  than  the  Kansas  City  market, 
the  magnitude  of  the  field  opening 
may  be  easily  comprehended.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  75  cents  per 
standard  crate,  which  is  three  times 
the  size  of  the  flat  crate,  is  as  large  a 
price  as  can  be  obtained,  f.  o.  b. 
Rocky  Ford,  for  the  Rocky  Ford  can- 
taloupes, you  will  see  that  this  offer 
is  four  times  as  large  as  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  had  for  Rocky  Fords. 

“Because  of  the  delay  in  the  ship- 
ments of  wrappers  a part  of  the  mel- 
ons in  the  last  car  shipped  to  New 
York  City  were  not  wrapped  with  the 
paper  bearing  our  trade-mark.  The 
wrapped  melons  sold  for  $2.00  per 
crate  and  the  unwrapped  ones  for 
$1.50  per  crate,  making  a difference 
of  practically  50  cents  per  dozen  mel- 
ons. Our  commission  merchant  has 
this  to  say:  ‘We  had  the  greatest  time 
you  ever  saw  over  this  last  car  of 
cantaloupes.  The  paper-wrapped 


waukee  to  spray  the  trees  in  his  or- 
chard, and  after  his  failure  to  do  so, 
took  some  men,  went  into  the  or- 
chard and  cut  down  thirty-four  prune 
trees  that  were  infested  with  per- 
nicious, or  so-called  San  Jose  scale. 
The  law  has  been  bitterly  opposed 
and  antagonized  by  several  fruit- 
growers, and  the  victory  for  the  ad- 
herents of  clean  fruit  is  generally 
satisfactory. 


cants  went  out  just  as  soon  as  we 
could  ride  them  to  our  store,  but  the 
unwrapped  melons  simply  dragged 
and  the  trade  would  not  buy  them 
unless  they  could  buy  them  cheaper 
than  the  other  melons,  so  I thought 
the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  wrap 
most  of  them  in  the  same  color  paper 
that  you  had  them  wrapped  in,  but 
when  the  trade  looked  at  them  they 
said  they  were  not  buying  paper,  but 


“The  rulings  of  Judge  McBride  on 
questions  that  arose  during  the  trial 
were  in  favor  of  the  defendant  in  ev- 
ery instance.  The  court  said  that  Reid 
had  a right  to  cut  down  the  trees, 
after  Sellwood  had  failed  to  comply 
with  the  law,  and  his  instructions  to 
the  jury  were  clear  and  decisive.  He 
said  there  were  only  three  proposi- 
tions to  be  considered — whether  or 
not  the  orchard  was  infested,  whether 
the  plaintiff  had  been  given  notice 
and  time  in  which  to  spray,  and 
whether  he  had  sprayed.  The  court 
defined  the  duties  of  the  fruit  in- 
spector, and  said  when  the  official 
found  an  orchard  in  a diseased  con- 
dition it  was  his  duty  to  notify  the 
owner,  and  after  he  had  failed  and 
neglected  to  spray  his  trees,  the  in- 
spector could  use  his  discretion  in 
either  cutting  down  the  orchard  or 
spraying  the  trees  himself  and  charg- 
ing the  expense  as  a lien  against  the 
property.  He  ruled  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  fruit  inspector  to 
warn  of  the  consequences  that  might 
ensue  in  the  event  of  failure  to  spray, 
and  that  ignorance  of  the  law  was  no 
excuse.” 

^ ^ 

Establishing  a Reputation  for  One’s 
Fruit. 

No  one  who  has  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  fruit  industry  during 
the  past  season  can  fail  to  have  been 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  some 
method  of  marketing  fruit  must  be 
devised  which  is  better  than  the  pres- 
ent system.  One  thing  which  is  evi- 
dent to  everyone  is  that  the  man  who 
will  establish  a reputation  for  his 
fruits,  his  packing  and  his  general 
honesty,  has  gone  a long  way  to  dis- 
pose of  his  product.  One  way  to  do 
this  is  to  ship  everything  under  one’s 
brand — and  put  this  brand  on  noth- 
ing but  really  first-class  stuff.  J.  H. 
Hale  does  this  in  marketing  his 
peaches,  and  many  other  growers  fol- 
low this  practice  in  their  work. 
Within  the  past  year  The  Fruit- 
Grower  has  printed  labels  for  many 
berry-grotwers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  these  labels  to  be  pasted  on 
crates,  and  they  guarantee  the  qual- 
ity of  the  contents. 

“Is  it  worth  while  to  establish  a 
reputation  for  one’s  fruit?”  you  ask. 
Certainly  it  is,  if  your  reputation  is 
worth  anything,  and  if  your  fruit 
will  back  up  the  reputation.  If  once 
a man  can  get  the  buyers,  and  even 
the  consumers,  to  asking  for  his  fruit, 
the  marketing  of  his  crop  has  been 
made  easy.  Here  is  the  way  D.  V. 
Burrell,  a canteloupe  grower  of 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  tells  his  experi- 
ence along  this  line.  Mr.  Burrell 
uses  a paper  wrapper,  on  which  is 
printed  his  trade-mark,  in  which  to 
wrap  each  individual  cantaloupe.  Of 
course,  he  sees  to  it  that  only  good 
melons  are  packed  under  his  brand. 


were  buying  the  man’s  name,  and  they 
expected  to  have  the  melons  branded 
on  the  paper  with  your  name,  and 
vhen  ihat  was  on  the  melons  they 
were  perfectly  willing  to  pay  the  top 
notch  every  time,  so  you  see  this  is 
the  leason  I had  to  sell  some  of  them 
for  $1.50. 

” ‘We  have  done  the  best  we  could 
for  you,  and  are  sorry  that  you  could 
not  have  been  here  to  see  us  sell  this 
last  car  of  melons,  because  it  would 
have  made  you,  I think,  a little  vain 
to  see  how  much  they  thought  of  the 
melons  wrapped  in  paper  branded 
with  jour  name  on  them.’ 

at 

SURE  HATCH  BOOK  A HUMMER. 

Great  Book  on  Incubators  and  Chicken 
Raisins,  Just  Off  the  Press,  Will 
Be  Sent  Our  Readers  Free. 

« • 

The  Sure  Hatch  people  have  gotten  out 
what  they  call  the  "Sure  Hatch  Book.  ' 
which  is  certainly  the  finest  book  of  Its 
kind  we  have  ever  seen  It’s  a good  big 
book  of  102  pages,  with  a cover  in  three 
colors  that  is  a gem  of  art.  The  Sure  Hatch 
Book  is  mighty  well  written,  and  scattered 
all  through  it  are  fine  pictures  that  add 
Immensely  to  its  attractiveness. 

The  man  who  wrote  it  knew  how  to  make 
everything  clear  and  plain.  It  is  more  than 
a mere  incubator  and  brooder  catalogue.  It 
is  really  a condensed  Encyclopedia  of  Poul- 
try Raising.  Covers  the  whole  subject 
thoroughly  and  interestingly.  Tells  how  the 
best  incubators  and  brooders  are  made.  How 
to  operate  them  profitably.  How  to  have 
“Early  Hatched”  chickens.  How  to  build 
practical  “Hen  Houses.”  How  to  build  a 
"Colony  House.”  How  to  build  a "Double 
Poultry  House1'  and  “Scratch  Shed.” 

Gives  good  advice  on  the  kind  of  Fowls 
to  keep:  Improvement  of  Breeds;  Care  of 
Fowls;  Selection  of  Stock  for  breeding,  etc. 
It  contains  the  actual  experiences  of  hun- 
dreds of  successful  poultry  raisers.  The 
Sure  Hatch  Book  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  of  our  readers.  Beginners  will 
find  it  a gold  mine  of  practical  help. 

There  is  no  need  of  any  one  spending 
several  dollars  for  books  on  poultry  raising 
when  you  can  get  the  Sure  Hatch  Book  ab- 
solutely free  for  a postal.  You  can  de- 
pend on  what  the  Sure  Hatch  Book  tells 
you — for  its  publishers,  the  Sure  Hatch  In- 
cubator Company,  are  recognized  authori- 
ties on  everything  pertaining  to  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  Poultry  Raising.  The  Sure 
Hatch  Incubator  is  the  high-water  mark 
of  Incubator  making.  It  is  a wonderful 
hatcher,  used  and  recommended  bv  a vast 
army  of  poultry  raisers.  Be  sure  to  get  a 
free  copy  of  the  Sure  Hatch  Book.  Just 
drop  a postal  to  The  Sure  Hatch  Incubator 
Co.,  Box  47,  Fremont,  Neb.,  or  to  their 
Eastern  office,  Dept.  47,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
and  they  will  send  you  the  Sure  Hatch 
Book  free,  postpaid,  by  return  mall. 


Want  a Good  Seed  Catalogue? 

J.  B.  Armstrong  & Son,  Shenandoah,  Iowa, 
would  like  to  send  one  of  their  catalogues 
to  each  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower;  send 
your  address  on  a postal  card  and  receive 
one  of  these  books.  The  Armstrong  Com- 
pany has  a full  line  of  seeds,  but  makes  a 
specialty  of  seed  corn,  for  Shenandoah  is  in 
the  great  corn  belt  of  Iowa.  Send  at  once 
for  the  book,  and  be  prepared  for  work 
when  planting  time  comes.  Mention  The 
Fruit-Grower  when  you  write. 


In  this  Issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  appears 
the  ad.  of  the  Sioux  City  Seed  & Nursery 
Co.,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  We  take  great 
pleasure  in  commending  these  people  to  our 
readers.  They  have  done  business  continu- 
ously at  Sioux  Gity  for  twenty-two  years 
and  are  counted  among  the  most  reliable 
of  the  Sioux  City  business  firms.  By 
square  dealing  they  have  built  up  a large 
trade.  They  are  issuing  a new  and  very 
fine  nursery  catalog,  which  thby  will  send 
free  on  application. 
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Harvest  Your  Own  Ice  Crop. 

It  pays  immensely  to  harvest  a crop  of  ice 
if  one  is  located  so  that  it  can  be  done  con- 
veniently. With  your  own  supply  available 
you  are  entirely  independent  of  the  limited 
capacity  of  a dealer's  storehouse  or  any  ten- 
dency on  his  part  to  raise  the  price  of  ice 
when  most  needed. 

Then  think  of  the  advantage  of  having  all 
the  ice  you  want— whenever  you  want  it — for 
dairy  and  creamery,  the  family  refrigerator 
and  the  other  uses  of  farmers,  dairymen, 
marketmen  and  housewives! 

Ice  can  be  had  every  winter  in  our  north- 


ern climates,  and  it  is  really  an  easy  matter 
to  get  in  a crop  with  the  well-known  Dorsch 
double-row  ice  plow,  made  by  John  Dorsch 
& Sons,  258  Wells  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
This  plow  is  the  most  practical  ever  con- 
structed and  does  the  work  of  twenty  men 
with  the  usual  hand  saws.  Strongly  built, 
quick  in  operation  and  quite  reasonable  in 
cost.  It  cuts  eight  to  ten  inches  deep — any 
size  cake  desired.  Anyone  can  use  this  make 
of  plow  and  it  will  be  worth  while  for  our 
readers  to  send  to  the  firm  mentioned  for 
^one  of  their  free  catalogues  and  a fund  of 
valuable  information  on  ice  harvesting. 
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Crown-Gall  ami  Hairy-Root  Diseases 
ol'  the  Apple  Tree. 

By  Herman  Von  Schrenk  and  George 
Grant  Hedgecock. 

Crown-gall,  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
known  to  nursery  inspectors,  includes 
what  is  now  considered  three  distinct 
forms  of  disease  on  apple  trees.  The 
form  correctly  named  crown-gall  is  a 
callous-like  gall  growth  of  tissue  fol- 
lowing wounds  on  some  portion  of  the 
tree  usually  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  but  not  always.  It  has  been 
found  by  experiment  that  there  are 
two  forms  of  crown-gall — the  one  of 
a hard,  woody  nature  which  tends  to 
form  a bark  approaching  that  of  nor- 
mal tissue;  the  other  of  a softer  na- 
ture, tending  to  rot  away  whenever 
the  tissues  suffer  injury,  or  under 
unfavorable  soil  conditions.  Trees 

which  have  the  hairy-root  disease 

form  a superabundance  of  fine  roots, 
and  often  lack  roots  of  normal  size. 
Three  types  of  this  disease  have  been 
noted.  These  are  still  under  investi- 
gation, and  for  the  present  will  be 

considered  as  one. 

The  hard  crown-gall  of  the  apple 
frequently  occurs  at  the  union  of  the 
scion  and  root  on  grafted  trees,  and 
consists  of  a superabundance  of  cal- 
lous tissue,  formed  usually  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  scion.  In  some  vari- 
eties of  trees,  like  Wealthy  and  Mis- 
souri Pippin,  hard  galls  or  knots  are 
apt  to  occur  at  any  point  on  the  scion 
on  or  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
where  an  injury  is  received;  they  also 
often  develop  from  buds  on  the  scion. 
In  a few  instances  such  galls  have 
been  noted  upon  trees  above  the 
ground,  even  upon  the  limbs  and 
higher  portions  of  the  tree.  Experi- 
ments with  a very  large  number  of 
trees  indicate  that  this  form  of  crown- 
gall  is  not  contagious;  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  hinder  the  growth  of  the  tree 
except  where  the  tissue  entirely  in- 
volves the  root  of  the  tree;  then  it 
apparently  interferes  to  some  extent 
with  the  movement  of  sap,  tending  to 
retard  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Wealthy 
apple,  the  most  vigorous  trees  quite 
often  have  one  or  more  of  these  knots 
on  the  scion  portion  in  grafted  trees. 
An  experimental  orchard  planted  with 
healthy  trees  and  with  trees  diseased 
with  this  type  of  knot  was  planted 
three  years  ago  last  spring.  No  ap- 
parent difference  can  be  noted  in  the 
growth  of  the  trees;  it  can  not  be 
said,  however,  that  such  growths  are 
beneficial  to  the  tree;  neither  do  we 
consider  a galled  tree  as  good  for 
planting  as  a smooth  tree,  only  the 
latter  form  being  considered  perfect. 

The  soft  gall  of  the  apple  tree  in 
its  earlier  stages,  like  that  on  the 
peach,  is  very  soft,  and  easily  cut  with 
a knife.  As  it  grows  older  it  may 
form  abnormal  woody  tissues  in  the 
center.  Experiments  with  this  type 
of  apple  gall  indicate  that  while  it 
can  be  grafted  readily,  it  is  not  infec- 
tious to  any  degree,  if  at  all.  Results 
from  cross  inoculations  with  the  galls 
of  the  peach  and  other  stone  fruits  in- 
dicate that  this  form  may  be  similar, 
but  is  not  infectious  on  the  apple  tree 
like  that  on  the  peach  and  other 
stone  fruits.  The  amount  of  soft  gall 
found  in  nursery  stock  as  it  comes 
from  the  field  ungraded  is  very  small 
— probably  not  over  1 to  5 per  cent. 
The  hard  form,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  quite  common — often  as  high  as  50 
per  cent  .of  the  trees  of  some  varieties 
may  be  affected  with  this  type.  Trees 
affected  with  the  soft  crown-gall  are 
apt  to  be  stunted,  and  this  disease  is 
thought  to  be  quite  injurious  to  the 
tree.  Owing  to  the  infrequency  of 
the  disease  and  the  small  chance  of 
infection,  it  is  not  to  be  classed  with 
the  crown-gall  of  the  peach.  There 
is  no  indication  that  this  disease  will 
spread  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  apple 
orchard. 

The  hairy-root  disease  of  the  apple 
tree  is  more  common  than  either  the 
hard  or  soft  crown-gall  on  some 
varieties.  One  form  of  the  disease  is 
prevalent  on  seedlings,  and  may  be 
easily  distinguished  by  numerous 
fibrous  roots  on  a short,  stunted  tap 
root.  Such  seedlings  should  be  re- 
jected. Another  type  takes  the  form 
of  a bunch  or  mass  of  soft,  fleshy 
roots,  which  usually  spring  from  a 
bud  on  the  scion.  This  type  may 
spring  either  direct  from  the  root  or 
may  originate  in  a cushion  of  cal- 
lous-like tissue,  much  resembling  tht 
hard  crown-gall.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  the  roots  do  not  spring  di- 
rectly from  the  callous,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  of  a secondary  nature.  A 
third  type  consists  of  a bushy  out- 
growth of  much  branched,  fine  roots, 
either  direct  from  the  main  root  or 
wood  of  the  tree,  or  from  a side  root. 
There  is  no  proof  that  any  of  these 
forms  are  infectious  or  contagious. 


TWO  PIANOS!  CASH!  BIG  PRIZES  FREE! 


If  You  Gan  Tell 
How  Many  Dots 


IF  you  CAN  COUNT  AND  PUN  YOU  CAII  Will  I 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMING  will  give  to  those  who  can  count  the  dots  In 
the  piano  correctly  or  nearest  correctly,  the  following  list  of 
prizes:  CAN  YOU  DO  IT? 

TWO  Elegant  Pianos,  one  to  a lady  and  one  to  a gentleman. 

2nd.  Two  Hundred  Dollars  Cash. 

3rd.  One  Hundred  Dollars  Cash. 

4th.  Fifty  Dollars  Cash. 

5th.  Twenty-five  Dollars  Cash. 

Next  5.  Ten  Dollars  Each. 

Next  10.  Five  Dollars  Each. 

Next  25.  Two  Dollars  Each. 

CONDITIONS:  50  cents  pays  for  one  year  and  one 

count.  $1.00  pays  for  two  years  and  three  counts.  You 
zet  $50  extra  if  you  have  three  counts.  It  will  pay  you 
to  have  three.  See  conditions  below. 


Don’t  Delay! 


If  you  Want  a Piano  or 
other  Prizes  free, 
send  your  counts 
once. 


n Win! 


If  this  chart  gets  destroyed  another 
printed  upon  heavy  paper  will  be  sent 
upon  receipt  of  2c stamp  for  postage. 

Tocf  ft#  drill- Thi8  contest  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
■ CSIUIOKIII  Kuesslnsr  or  estimating  contests.  Our  contest 
Is  a test  of  skill  In  counting  and  planning  and  the  best  man  w ins. 

It  depends  upon  you.  There  is  no  guess  or  chance  about  It.  Do  not  hesitate  aoout 
entering  but  get  your  counts  In  at  once. 

fONniTinNS-M  cents  pays  for  a year's  subscription  to  Successful 
vA/lll/l  I lUilO  Farming  and  one  count;  $1.00  pays  for  two  years  and 
three  countsand  makes  you  eligible  for  the  special  S50.U0  prizes  given  to 
winners  of  1st  prizes  if  they  have  three  counts.  See  below. 

A W APrK  be  made  as  follows— The  persons  giving  corrector  near- 
er m nivuo  est  correct  count  will  get  first  prize.  Next  nearest  correct, 
second,  etc. 

PP I 7FQ- We  believe  everybody  should  have  three  counts  so  they 
i MiLO  can  have  one  euch  side  of  what  they  think  is  correct  to 
be  more  sure  to  hit  it.  To  encourage  this  we  will  give  $50  00  extra  to  win- 
ners of  1st  prizes  if  they  have  three  counts.  Remember  if  you  have  one 
count  you  get  1st  prize  only,  but  if  you  have  three  counts  you  get $50 extra. 
T I M F PPI  7F^ — S25.00  Extra.  We  feel  early  counters  should 
i UTIL,  I IVILLJ  be  rewarded  and  we  will  give  $25  00  to  the  person 
sending  best  answers  by  March  31st. 

In  case  of  tie  we  wii!  write  each  person  so  tied  asking  them  to  make 
as  few  words  as  possible  from  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  using  each 
letter  of  the  alphabet  twice  and  only  twice,  and  no  one  word  more  than 
once,  each  letter  left  over  counting  as  one  word.  To  the  one  tied  in  the 
counting  who  gives  us  the  fewest  words  as  above  will  be  awarded  first 
prize.  This  practically  eliminates  al  1 question  of  tie,  but  if  there  should 
by  any  possibility  be  a tie  in  this  the  prize  will  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween those  so  tieing. 

Subscription  without  counts  is  25  cents  per  year,  additional  counts 
after  you  have  three  entered  as  per  our  terms  in  paragraph  “condition" 
u bove  may  be  entered  at  25  cents  each. 


PIANO 


PRIZE  WINNERS  IN  PAST  CONTESTS 

APiann  for  Cl  HR  8urely  people  may  enter  your  contests  know 
TldllU  IUI  Ol. UU.  ing  that  they  will  receive  fair  treatment. 
Hpw  glad  1 was  to  win  a piano  for  so  email  an  amountand  wholly 
unexpected.  The  paper  alone  is  worth  ail  I paid. 

MRS.  L.  W.  NOTT.  Marlon.  Ia. 

U0  Wftn  « Piano  Refer  people  to  me  If  they 
IIC  IIUII  d ildllU.  wantto  know  whether  you 
are  honest.  I got  a piano  for  a prize  and 
never  heard  of  you  until  I answered  yourad. 

Your  paper  Is  worth  twice  the  subscription 
price.  W C.  ELLIOTT,  Audubon.  Iowa. 

Cinn  nn  Pn7o  1 £otnjy  ®100.00  and  it  was  the  easiest  1 
O IUU.UU  llltc.  ever  earned.  The  dots  are  hard  to  count 
but  I know  the  prizes  go  to  those  who  win  them  fairly. 

AMY  R.  BARNES.  Van  Horn,  Iowa. 

Won  COCO  Pock  To  Whom  It  May  Concern  I won  grand 
non  00  JU  udoil.  prize  of  $350  00  Cash  in  last  contest.  1 
was  much  surprised.  I want  to  vouch  as  to  Successful 
Farming’s  fairness  to  any  and  every  body. 

JOHN  A.  GOODWIN.  Richmond,  Va. 


SIOO. OO  CASH 


AMY  R.  BARNES, 
Van  Horne,  Ia. 

ssoamTcasii 


Publisher  SUCCESSFUL  FARMING,  210  Tenth  St„  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

I enclose  $ for  subscription  to  Successful  Farming, 

and  I wish  to  enter  the (write  ladies’  or  gents')  Contest. 

If  $1,110  is  paid  send  three  counts;  if  only  50c  is  paid  send  ONLV  ONE 
count.  The  extra  $50.00  go  only  to  those  having  THREE  or  more 
counts  entered. 


My  Count  is;  (1) (2). 

NAME 

P.  O 


.(3). 


State. 


Do  You  Want  SI  00  Cash?Lr!$!oo  m 

greenbacks.  Thanks  to  you  gentle- 
men. Your  contest  must  be  fair.  The 
judges  have  been  impartial  Refer  to 
me.  J.  W.  SMITH,  Rome,  Okla. 

$50.00  for  Canada. c-anadaYwon 

8.>0.  Never  knew  there  was  such  a 
paper  uutll  I answered  ad, now  I will 
never  be  without  It  again. 

Miss  E.  Fornelr,  Man  tan  e,  Quebec 
Wnn  a Piann  I received  the  elegant 
non  d ildnO.  piano  which  I won  in 
your  recent  contest,  and  all  was  per- 
fectly grand.  I am  recommending 
you  to  all  my  friends  and  you  are  at 
liberty  to  use  my  name  as  reference 
any  time  you  wish. 

ISAAC  SHOT  WELL,  Kockland,Ohlo 

Others  Who  Have  Won:  |irEva  1 


MRS.  L.  W.  NOTT, 
Marion,  Iowa. 

A PIANO 


W.  C.  ELLIOTT, 
Audubon,  la. 


NEWTON  RARICK, 
Ligonier,  lnd. 


ckner, 

Fredonia,  Kas.  8100 — C.  S.  Wyman, 

Vinton. la.  850— S. Irving Steyer,225E-  n r,c„ 

Balt.. Baltimore.  Md.  8100— E.  M.  Hall,  85 O.UO  l 
Montrose. Mo.  850— L.  F.  Stinson,  Area- 
ta, Calif.  850— A.  J.  Perdue,  Altoona,  , 

Ia.  850— Albert  Peterson.  Holdrege, 

Neb.  Plano — Mr.  LlbbieGreullck,  St. 

Paul,  Minn.  Piano — W.s.  Keever,817 
Freeman  St.,Cinclnnati,0.  Piano— J. 

Gemachlich, Kensington. Kan.  These 
are  but  a few  of  many.  We  could  give 
a list  of  hundreds  If  we  had  space. 

You  might  as  well  be  a winner,  if 
you  go  at  it  at  once. 


A Piano  for  Illinois,  ^legant  Plano  for  a Dollar.  That 


what  I got  and  anybody  that 
thinks  your  prizes  are  not  awarded  fairly  don't  know'. 
There  can  be  no  favorites  or  1 would  no.  have  won. 

MYRA  A.  FURSM  ;.N,  Panola,  I1L 


CUGENIE  FOURNIER, 
Mfttane*  Quebec.^ 

Nobody  connected  with  our  paper  v 111  be  allowed  to  compete  Contest 
closes  June  30,  out  get  your  counts  in  at  once  See  about  time  prize  above. 


^Addres^all  letter^f^SUCCESSFU^FARMING^^^^renfl^  St-^De^Soines^owa, 


The  first  apparently  interferes  with 
the  growth  of  the  tree,  but  the  two 
latter  have  little  effect  upon  it.  These 
latter,  however,  are  apparently  con- 
ccted  together  with  the  scion,  and 
experiments  indicate  that  careful  se- 
lection of  scions  from  trees  which 
are  free  from  these  troubles  will  soon 
eliminate  this  form  of  root.  This 
type  of  root  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  ordinary  fibrous  rooted  tree 
which  is  common  in  many  nurseries, 
and  orchardists  need  not  fear  to  set 
out  this  type  of  tree  nor  those  of  the 
former  type  where  the  trees  have 
every  indication  of  making  a vigor- 
ous growth,  unless  the  root  system 
should  consist  entirely  of  fine  roots. 
In  the  latter  case  it  would  be  best  not 
to  plant  them. 

The  Jonathan  Apple. 

A subscriber  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
living  in  the  East  asks  if  the  Jonathan 
is  a new  apple,  and  if  it  will  do  well 
in  New  York  State.  He  wants  to 
know  about  its  quality,  and  the  cause 
of  its  increasing  popularity.  This  per- 
son refers  to  the  variety  as  “Brother 
Jonathan.’’ 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give 
some  facts  about  this  variety,  for  cer- 
tainly no  variety  of  apples  grown  in 
America  is  now  in  higher  favor  than 
the  Jonathan.  Nurserymen  report  a 
heavy  demand  for  the  trees.  The 
name  of  the  variety  is  Jonathan,  and 
not  “Brother  Jonathan.”  The  Fruit- 
Grower  added  the  word  "Brother"  to 
its  trade-mark,  but  the  variety  is 
simply  Jonathan.  The  cause  of  the 
boom  the  Jonathan  is  now  enjoying  is 
likely  due  to  the  perfecting  of  cold 
storage  for  apples.  A few  years  ago 
only  a few  Jonathans  were  grown, 
comparatively,  for  without  cold  stor- 


age its  season  is  limited  at  about 
January  1.  But  since  cold  storage  sys- 
tems have  been  perfected  the  Jona- 
than will  keep  until  June,  and  even 
later,  for  it  is  one  of  the  very  best 
varieties  for  cold  storage. 

Although  the  Jonathan  is  best 
known  to  fruit-growers  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  in  the  irrigated- sections  of 
the  mountain  states,  the  variety  re- 
ally originated  in  New  York 
State.  But  the  Jonathan  is  another 
of  those  varieties  which  do  better 
away  from  home  than  in  the  section 
where  it  originated,  for  in  Volume  1, 
“xApples  of  New  York,”  it  is  stated 
that  as  grown  in  New  York  “the 
Jonathan  is  ordinarily  rather  small, 
with  a comparatively  high  percentage 
of  uneven  and  irregular  fruit,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  regular 
trade.”  The  statement  is  also  made 
that  in  New  Y'ork  the  tree  is  not  a 
good  grower,  and  it  should  be  top- 
worked  on  some  more  vigorous  stock. 
But  in  the  Middle  West  and  in  the 
irrigated  countries  still  farther  west 
the  Jonathan  tree  is  a good  one,  large 
and  hardy,  and  the  apples  are  not 
small  where  they  are  given  proper 
attention. 

The  book  referred  to  says  that  the 
Jonathan  is  of  the  Spitzenburg  class, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a seedling  of 
that  most  excellent  variety.  The  Jona- 
than, however,  excels  its  parent  in 
hardiness,  productiveness,  health  and 
vigor,  and  is  adapted  to  a wider  range 
of  territory. 

Here  is  the  history  of  the  variety, 
as  given  in  the  book  referred  to;  “The 
first  published  account  which  we  find 
of  the  Jonathan  is  that  given  by  Judge 
J.  Buel  of  Albany,  in  182G,  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  ‘Observations  on  the  utility  of 
a Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Garden  and 
Orchard  Fruit,’  addressed  to  the  mem- 


bers of  the  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  in  which  he  presents  ’A  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  some  of  the 
most  valuable  apples  propagated  in 
the  nurseries  of  this  state.’  In  this 
catalogue  the  Jonathan  is  listed  as  the 
Esopus  Spitzenburg,  with  the  synonym 
Ulster  Seedling.  In  1829  Judge  Buel 
sent  specimens  of'  the  fruit  to  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
with  the  statement  that  it  was  'an 
Esopus  seedling  and  sometimes  called 
the  New  Spitzenburg.’  It  originated 
on  the  farm  of  Philip  Rick  of  Wood- 
stock.  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  Accord- 
ing to  Downing  the  original  tree  was 
still  alive  in  1845.  It  was  at  first  dis- 
seminated under  various  names,  all  of 
which  were  soon  superseded  by  the 
name  Jonathan,  which  was  assigned 
to  it  by  Judge  Buel  in  honor  of  Jona- 
than Hasbrouck,  by  whom  his  atten- 
tion was  first  called  to  the  variety. 
It  has  been  widely  disseminated 
throughout  the  apple-growing  regions 
of  New  York,  but  in  none  of  them  is 
it  grown  extensively.” 

But.  it  should  be  added,  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  and  in  the  irrigated  moun- 
tain country  the  Jonathan  is  one  of 
the  best  apples  grown. 


The  Northwest  Fruit-Growers’  As- 
sociation holds  its  annual  meeting  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Jan.  16  to  18.  C.  A. 
Tonneson,  Tacoma,  is  secretary  of  the 
organization. 


Warranted  the 
Most  Practical 
Machine  Made 


Screw,  Cable  & Hand  Power 

TUMP  PULLERS 

3 Styles  9 Sizes,  $25  to  $ 1 50 
HANDY  FARM  WAGONS 

Fle  ditcher 

Cuts  100  rods  per  day. 
BEST  CORN  HARVESTER 
MADE.  Cats.  Free 

L.  Bennett  & Co. 
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Monthly  / 

Thirty-ni 


Clark’s  Cutaways 


for  Orchards  and  Fruit-Growing  gener- 
ally, give  every  one  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. Cuts  down  the  expense  bill. 


The  Two-Horse  Single  Action  Cutaway. 
Best  orchard  or  farm  harrow  made.  Sev- 
eral sizes.  One-Horse  size  is  a dandy. 


Three-Horse  Double  Action  (Extended) 
for  orchard  use  or  farm.  Our  Disc  Plows 
and  other  Cutaway  Tools  are  wonders. 
Investigate. 

Tree  Balers  and  Box  Clamps  for  Nur- 
serymen. Best  Pointed  and  Step  Lad- 
ders. My  Economy  Bolster  Springs  for 
your  wagon,  cheapest  and  most  service- 
able. Rhodes’  Pruning  Shears  and  Saws, 
Family  Favorite  Cider  Mills  and  Presses, 
all  sizes.  Spraying  outfits,  etc. 

If  you  are  up-to-date  and  want  to  keep 
posted  on  the  good  and  valuable  things 
for  orchardists  and  fruit-growers,  send 
for  my  circulars. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL 

GENERAL,  WESTERN  AGENT 
P.  O.  Box  300  KINMUNDY,  ILL. 

Refer  to  The  Fruit-Grower  by  permission 


Free  Sample™' 

ARNICARBOLINE 

Arnicarboline  is  the  greatest  healer 
known  for  man  or  beast.  It  absolutely 
relieves  and  cures  all  manner  of  burns, 
cuts,  sores,  bruises,  ulcers,  boils,  skin 
diseases,  salt  rheum,  eczema,  open 
wounds,  etc.  Has  never  failed  yet. 
Write  today  for  big  free  sample.  Arni- 
carboline for  household  use,  25c,  at  all 
druggists,  or  direct  from  us. 

Veterinary  Arnicarboline  for  all  ani- 
mals. Greatest  thing  on  earth  for  cuts, 
bruises,  scratches,  skin  and  blood  dis- 
eases; big  package,  50c,  at  druggists  or 
direct.  Be  sure  and  write  for  the  free 
sample. 

, ARNICARBOLINE  CO„ 

203  11th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


4,000,000  PEACH  TREES 

JUNE  BUDS  A SPECIALTY. 

No  agents  traveled,  but  sell  direct  to 
planters  at  wholesale  prices.  Absolutely  free 
from  disease  and  true  to  name.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices  before  placing  your 
order  elsewhere.  We  guarantee  our  stock 
true  to  name.  Largest  Peach  Nursery  in 
world.  Address. 

J.  C.  HALE,  WINCHESTER.  TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries. 


EvergreenNurseries 

Established  1867. 

Specialists  in  extra  strong,  non-suckering 
field-grown 

BUDDED  ROSES,  SHRUBS 
AND  EVERGREENS 

G.  A.  McKee  & Son  MT.  SELMAN,  TEX, 


[PECAN  TREES 

Bearing,  Budded  and  Grafted.  Gold 
Medal,  St.  Louis  1904.  Write  for  3d 
edition  of  “'Iho  Pecan  Tree,  How  to  I 
Plant.  Grow  and  Buy  It,”  also  for 
THEG.  M.  BACON  PECAN  I pricelist 
| CO.,  Inc.,  DEWITT,  G A.  | A 


BERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquarters  for  plants 
of  the  new  “Oswego”  strawberry 
and  60  other  best  new  and  old 
varieties.  Also  the  “Plum 
Farmer”  raspberry  and  other 
desirable  kinds  of  Raspberries. 
Blackberries  and  other  Fruit 
Plants,  etc.  23  years  experience. 
Highest  awards  at  World’sFair.  We 
invite  correspondence.  Catalog  free. 
L.  J.  Fanner,  Box  733,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


CUT  ICE 


With  the  Dorsch  Double  Row 
Ice  Plow  We  guarantee  it  will 
cut  more  than  20  men  sawing  by  1 
hand.  Cakes  are  cut  unfiorm, 
of  any  size  and  thickness.  One  - 
man  and  a horse  will  cut  more  ice  in  — 
a day  than  the  ordinary  farmer  and  dairy 
man  can  use.  You  can  cut  for  others  and 
make  the  price  of  our  plow  in  two  d'ays  use. 

A.8.?./nr  ratalogue  and  Introductory  prices. 

JOHN  DORSCH  & SOWS  258  WELLS  ST„  MILWAUKEE 

$lfl— „Sw8e|1  Fe8d  I Galvanized 

I V I U Gnndtr.  I $14  Steel  Wind  Mil 
We  manufacture  all  sizes  and 
styles.  It  will,  ‘ 

pay  you  to  in.  I 
vestigate.Write 
for  catalog  and  i 
price  list.  I 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

603  Seventh  St„  Topeka,  Kansas 

dewberries 

One  of  the  most  profitable  crops  the  sm 
fruit  grower  can  grow.  Write  about  plai 
and  culture  to 

T.  H,  SMALLWOOD,  R,  1,  Fort  Scott,  Ks 
Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Strawberry  Notes  for  January. 

January  should  find  all  well-ordered 
plants  safely  tucked  away  and  soundly 
sleeping  under  a warm  mulch,  though 
some  districts  may  not  yet  have  had 
freezes  hard  enough  to  bear  up  a 
wagon.  We  are  pursuing  the  plan  of 
putting  manure  on  the  rows  and  straw 
on  the  middles.  The  labors  of  the 
strawberry  grower  are  now  over  for 
the  winter  and  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  ^peculate  on  what  vicissitudes  the 
coming  season  may  have  in  store  for 
him  and  see  visions  of  rows  with  their 
sides  red  with  big  fat  berries  that  will 
fill  boxes  in  a twinkling  and  draw 
out  the  purses  of  customers  the  mo- 
ment their  beauty  is  disclosed. 

Winter  is  a good  time  to  discuss 
varieties  and  make  ourselves  believe 
that  we  have  found  a marvel  that  will 
far  excel  anything  we  have  ever 
grown.  What  is  more  absorbing  than 
to  settle  down  before  a comfortable 
fire  in  an  easy  chair  with  a pile  of 
new  catalogs  to  examine  and  read  the 
superlative  flights  of  eloquence  of  the 
introducers  of  some  new  variety. 

I suppose  we  should  be  thankful 
that  some  of  our  guild  are  industrious 
enough  to  originate  a number  of  new 
varieties  each  year.  The  trial  bed  is 
a perennial  fascination.  We  feel  like 
a prospector  for  gold — .that  we  are 
liable  at  any  time  to  discover  a mine 
of  wealth.  As  a matter  of  fact,  a 
variety  superior  to  the  old  standards 
is  seldom  found.  I imagine  there  is 
not  much  really  scientific  crossing 
practiced.  Seeds  of  unknown  or  acci- 
dental crosses  are  planted  instead  of 
seeds  from  varieties  whose  combina- 
tion of  qualities  would  mean  a decided 
improvement.  About  eight  years  ago, 
Mr.  Black,  a nurseryman  of  New  Jer- 
sey, sent  the  Rural  New  Yorker  about 
a dozen  seedlings  for  trial  which  were 
the  result  of  carefully  calculated 
crosses,  and  in  some  cases  as  many  as 
four  crosses  were  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breeding  some  special  quality. 
That  paper  made  flattering  reports  on 
every  one  of  them. 

I,  doubtless  like  many  others,  pur- 
chased a few  plants,  gave  them  little 
attention,  and  dropped  them  because 
they  did  not  perform  miracles.  Now, 
after  an  obscurity  of  years,  they  are 
beginning  to  win  their  way  to  popu- 
larity. A retrial  of  some  of  these 
seedlings  has  given  me  the  greatest 
“find”  of  the  past  year  or  of  several 
years.  This  is  the  one  named  “Joe.~ 
Its  pedigree  is  as  follows:  Middlefield 
and  Chairs  to  combine  quality  and 
form  of  Middlefield  with  size  of 
Chairs.  I tried  the  Middlefield  fifteen 
years  or  so  ago,  and  remember  it  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  varnish-like 
glossiness.  The  result  of  this  cross 
was  a very  productive  seedling  but 
more  vigor  was  thought  necessary  and 
it  was  accordingly  crossed  with  the 
Sharpless.  This  had  the  desired  effect 
but  again  it  was  perceived  that  addi- 
tional firmness  would  bring  it  nearer 
perfection,  so  the  third  cross  was  made 
with  the  Gandy  and  from  the  resultant 
seedlings  was  selected  Joe. 

At  its  first  trial  Joe  was  reported 
on  as  follows:  “Berries  large  to  larg- 

est size,  quite  firm,  medium  red,  red 
flesh  of  good  quality,  vines  of  excep- 
tional vigor,  peduncle  stout,  holding 
the  berries  up  well.  We  have  never 
seen  cleaner  or  thriftier  foliage.”  My 
own  testimonial  would  be  that  the  Joe 
is  the  thriftiest  and  one  of  the  largest 
plants  of  my  collection,  that  its  ber- 
ries are  of  the  largest  size  and  re- 
markably attractive  by  reason  of  their 
gloss,  showing  the  Middlefield  cross 
very  plainly,  a shade  darker  than  the 
Gandy,  considerably  handsomer  and 
certainly  more  productive  than  that 
standard  variety.  It  is  a late  variety 
but  begins  to  ripen  a few  days  before 
the  Gandy.  The  last  two  years  have 
made  it  a favorite  here  both  with  the 
grower  and  the  pickers.  The  Ohio 
station  reports  on  it:  “Large,  almost 
spherical,  very  smooth  and  regular, 
color  rich  bright  crimson,  flesh  red 
throughout,  quite  firm,  good  quality, 
plants  clean,  vigorous  and  strong, 
flowers  perfect;  one  of  the  good  late 
sorts,  but  does  not  ripen  the  bulk  of 
its  crop  as  late  as  Latest  or  Nettie.” 
The  Joe  is  now  listed  quite  generally 
and  I hope  some  others  of  the  readers 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  will  report  on  it. 
It  should  make  a good  shipper. 

Another  of  the  Black  seedlings  that 
is  winning  a name  for  itself  is  the 
Nettie.  The  Ohio  station  pronounces 
it  the  very  best  late  variety  of  all  the 
kinds  tested  that  year.  It  is  one  of 
those  very  rare  berries  that  are  really 
later  than  the  Gandy.  Its  pedigree  is 
Yale  crossed  with  Bubach,  and  that 
seedling  with  the  Gandy.  The  station 
report  describes  it  as  large,  conical, 
quite  regular  and  uniform,  HgRt  crim- 


The  "Disc”  System  of 

Cream  Separation 

Judging  outward  appearances  alone,  it  might  be  reasonably  assumed 
that  one  cream  separator  is  as  good  as  another.  However,  as  the  outside 
of  the  machine  does  not  do  the  separating,  we  must  look  deeper  for  the 
real  merits  of  the  separator.  Upon  the  construction  of  the  gearing  de- 
pends durability  and  operating  ease  which,  of  course,  should  be  carefully 
examined,  but  the  really  important  feature  is  the  construction  of  the 
bowl.  This  is  what  does  the  work,  be  it  good  or  bad.  Exhaustive  tests 
have  proven  that  the  best  results  can  only  be  ob- 
tained when  the  separator  bowl  contains  a series 
of  conical  shaped,  imperforated  discs,  dividing  the 
milk  into  strata  or  thin  layers.  Bowls  which  do 
not  contain  discs  of  this  particular  kind  do  fairly 
good  work  with  warm  milk  and  by  running  a thin 
cream,  but  where  a heavy  cream  is  desired,  or 
cold  or  thick  milk  is  to  be  separated,  as  frequently 
happens  in  farm  use,  these  separators  lose  a big 
percentage  of  the  butter  fat  and  consequently  the 
profits.  The  original  “disc”  system  as  today  used 
exclusively  in  building  the  DE  LAVAL  cream 
separators,  is  just  as  important  to  the  separator 
as  the  guards  are  to  the  sickle  bar  of  a mowing 
machine.  The  DE!  LAVAL  “disc”  system  assisted 
by  the  “split-wing”  device,  both  of  which  are 
patented  and  used  only  by  the  DE  LAVAL  Com- 
pany, has  in  thousands  of  tests  proven  far  su- 
perior to  any  other  style  of  bowl  construction.  Other  manufacturers  have 
tried  to  imitate  the  DE  LAVAL  bowl,  but  have  never  anywhere  near 
equaled  its  efficiency.  That  is  why  over  98%  of  the  world’s  creameries 
today  use  nothing  but  DE  LAVAL  machines.  Creamerymen  know  that 
the  DE  LAVAL  bowl  is  the  only  one  which  will  secure  all  the  milk 
profits.  This  fact  should  mean  much  to  every  dairy  farmer  who  intends 
buying  a separator.  A De  Laval  catalogue  which  explains  separate bowl 
construction  in  detail  is  sent  free  on  request.  Write  today. 


TKe  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  & Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO 
1213  Filbert  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
9 & 11  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices 

74  Cortlandt  Street 
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109-113  Youville  Square 
MONTREAL 
75  & 77  York  Street 

TORONTO 

14  & 16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 


son  in  the  sun,  mottled  or  lighter  on 
under  side,  flesh  light  in  color,  mod- 
erately firm,  quality  very  good,  much 
better  than  Gandy,  plants  very 
healthy,  strong  and  vigorous,  flower 
imperfect.  It  is  a heavy  yielder.  My 
trial  of  it  this  year  was  interrupted 
by  the  drouth,  but  it  set  heavily  of 
fruit,  was  very  late,  very  large,  but  not 
as  firm  as  Joe.  It  may  not  be  firm 
enough  to  ship  well,  but  is  alright 
for  a local  market. 

All  these  Black  seedlings  are  ex- 
ceptionally vigorous  and  drouth  re- 
sisting, proving  that  the  best  way  to 
maintain  the  stamina  of  the  straw- 
berry, as  in  most  other  fruits,  is  by 
means  of  scientifically  bred  seedlings. 
Several  others  of  this  family  I now 
have  on  trial  and  hope  next  season 
will  permit  a thorough  test  of  them. 

My  second  "find”  of  last  season 
was  the  President,  originated  by 
Thomas  Hunt  of  New  Jersej.  Most  of 
the  plants  sent  me  were  not  true  to 
name,  a fact  I did  not  discover  till 
fruiting  time  when  I concluded  that 
the  President  was  a failure  with  me. 
A little  later,  however,  I detected  by 
means  of  their  larger  size-  and  color 
of  leaf  that  there  were  a few  plants 
of  another  kind  mixed  in,  and  on  ex- 
amination at  once  decided  that  these 
were  the  true  President.  The  berries 
on  these  were  all  large  and  fine,  prac- 
tically no  small  ones,  and  giving  prom- 
ise of  being  of  the  true  blood  of  prize 
winners  when  they  were  given  a fair 
chance.  Every  one  of  these  scattering 
plants  showed  exactly  the  same  char- 
acteristics; every  one,  no  matter  how 
crowded,  revealed  the  same  superiori- 
ty in  size  of  berry,  and  I satisfied  my- 
self to  the  extent  that  I shall  plant 
freely  of  them  next  spring.  I regret 
very  much  that  I did  not  secure  pho- 
tographs of  these  varieties  for  the 
readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower.  An  il- 
lustration always  conveys  a much 
clearer  conception  of  a berry  than  any 
amount  of  description.  Next  month 
I shall  take  up  the  subject  of  varieties 
again  and  discuss  some  of  the  better 
known  sorts.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 


GREAT  BARGAINS— Good  stock,  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Blackberries.  Rhubarb 
Plants;  Catalpa,  Carolina  Poplar  trees. 
Nurseries  and  fruit  farm  for  sale.  Alva 
Cathcart,  Bristol,  Indiana. 


WE  WILL  GLADLY 
SEND  YOU  A CREAM 
SEPARATOR;  y°“eca.“ 

sixty  days,  and  if  you  are 
not  sure  you  have  received 
the  best  separator  in  the 
world,  the  trial  won't  cost  you 
one  cent.  Write  for  our  new 
Cream  Separator  Catalogue  and 
learn  of  THIS  GREAT  OFFER. 
CIQ  7 K buys  our  wonder- 
I U ful  1907  model 
Dundee  Cream  Separator,  the 
equal  of  any  machine  sold  by 
anyone  else  up  to  S40.00.  Our 
Improved  Economy  Cream 
Separator,  slightly  higher  in 
price  than  our  Dun- 
dee, is  guaranteed  the 
best  separator  made, 
regardless  of  name  or 
price,  and  is  sold  at  a 
small  part  of  the  price 
others  ask  for  high  grade 
separators;  and  we  guar- 
antee our  Economy  to 
have  greater  capacity, 
to  skim  closer,  skim 
colder  milk,  run  easier 
and  not  get  out  of 
order;  wear  longer 
than  any  other  ma- 
chine in  the  market.  We  guar- 
antee it  20  years,  take  care  of  it 
for  you  from  the  day  you  re- 
ceive it,  and  will  always  furnish  you  any  needed  repair 
or  pari  in  the  years  to  come,  promptly  and  on  a few  day's  notice. 


PRICES  NOW  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

OUR  CREAM  SEPARATOR  OFFERS  are  more  liberal, 
more  wonderful  than  ever  before,  greatly  improved 
models,  prices  lower  than  last  season.  If  you 
have  more  than  one  cow.  write  us  a letter  or  a 
postal  and  say.  “Send  me  your  New  Cream  Separator 
Catalogue  and  all  your  new  offers,”  and  our  great  1907 
cream  separator  proposition  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail,  free  and  postpaid.  We  have  two  big  cream  sep- 
arator factories  ana  can  sell  you  a machine  on  a two 
months'  free  trial,  on  manufacturing  cost  basis,  much 
less  than  dealers  and  agents  pay  (all  these  profits  you 
save)  at  a lower  price  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 
If  you  buy  from  us  you  get  our  free  Profit  Sharing 
Certificates  and  can  exchange  them  for  your  choice  of 
any  number  of  most  valuable  articles,  which  we  give 
our  customers  free.  Write  for  catalogue  today.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO 


Iowa  2=  Peach  Trees 

Are  the  best  for  planters  along  the  northern 
limits  of  the  peach  belt.  J.  L.  Wilson,  the 
Southern  Iowa  peach  grower,  has  a fine 
stock  of  trees  to  offer  planters  at  wholesale 
prices.  Also  a general  line  of  nursery  stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

John  L.  Wilson  Bs^  Centerville,  la. 


Strawberries 

1,000,000;  Dunlap,  Card- 
inal, and  50  other  va- 
rieties. 

Raspberries — Cumber- 
land, Conrath,  Cardinal, 
etc. 

Blackberries — Snyder. 
King,  Mercereau  and 
Blowers.  Catalogue  Free 

G.  S.  CHRISTY, 
Johnson,  Nebraska 


Robinson’s  * CRIMSON  BEAUTY” 

Red  Raspberry.  Largest,  hardiest  and  most 
delicious  Raspberry  grown.  For  information, 
prices,  etc. ; also  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  White  Wyandottes  that  are  bred  for 
constitutional  vigor,  beauty  and  utility,  and 
winners  wherever  shown.  Mention  Fruit- 
Grower  and  address 

EVERGREEN  FRUIT  & POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  H.  Robinson,  Prop.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  7 
LaFayette,  Indiana 


10,000,000 

Strawberry  Plants 

25  Years’  Experience.  45  Varieties 
at  wholesale  prices.  We  can  save  you  from 
50  to  75  cents  per  1000  on  your  plants. 
Send  for  Price  List. 

Ask  Judsonla  State  Bank  about  me. 

J.  A.  BAUER,  Box  7,  JUDSONIA,  ARK. 
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Value  of  Fruits  as  Food. 

Recent  experiments  conducted  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  throw  in- 
teresting light  on  the  food  value  of 
fruit.  From  an  editorial  review  in 
The  Medical  Record  (New  York)  we 
learn  that  the  data  contained  in  the 
official  report  show  that  fresh  fruits 
are  in  general  dilute  foods  containing 
a large  proportion  of  water  compared 
with  the  total  amount  of  nutritive  ma- 
terial. The  carbohydrates  are  the  chief 
food  constituents  and  the  proportions 
of  sugars  and  acids  vary  greatly.  For 
instance,  there  is  only  one  to  two  per 
cent  of  acid  in  such  fruits  as  apples, 
pears,  plums,  strawberries,  etc.,  and 
as  high  as  seven  per  cent  or  more  in 
lemon  juice.  Says  the  writer: 

“Studies  were  made  with  persons 
who  had  subsisted  on  a fruit  diet  for 
many  years  and  with  persons  who 
were  accustomed  to  a vegetarian  and 
to  an  ordinary  diet.  The  individuals 
were  of  different  sexes  and  ages.  The 
results  obtained  from  the  first  series 
of  studies,  which  were  made  on  wo- 
men and  children,  . . . show 

that,  while  they  were  too  limited  to 
warrant  the  foundation  of  any  very 
definite  conclusions,  the  statement 
might  be  confidently  made  that  fruits 
and  nuts  should  not  be  looked  upon 
simply  as  food  accessories,  but  should 
be  considered  a fairly  economical 
source  of  nutritive  material.’’ 

Experiments  conducted  by  Professor 
Jaffa,  of  the  California  Experiment 
Station,  to  determine  the  digestibility 
of  fruit,  show  clearly,  he  thinks,  that 
they  are  thoroughly  digested  and  have 
a higher  nutritive  value  than  is  pop- 
ularly attributed  to  them.  Apparently 
stomach  digestion  is  influenced  by  the 
nature  of  the  fruit  and  its  stage  of 
ripeness.  Apples  are  viewed,  from  an 
economical  and  nutritive  standpoint, 
as  the  best  of  all  fresh  fruits,  espe- 
cially when  uncooked,  while  of  dried 
fruit  dates  and  raisins  rank  the  high- 
est. To  resume  the  quotation: 

“The  conclusions  reached  as  a re- 
sult of  the  studies  were  that  in  general 
it  may  be  said  that  fruits  are  whole- 
some, palatable,  and  attractive  addi- 
tions to  our  diet,  and  may  be  readily 
made  to  furnish  a considerable  part 
of  the  nutrients  and  energy  required 
in  the  daily  fare.  Fresh  fruits  are  di- 
lute foods  and  closely  resemble  green 
vegetables  in  total  nutritive  value,  but 
dried  fruits  and  many  preserves  are 
much  more  concentrated,  comparing 
favorably  with  some  of  the  cereals  and 
other  dry  vegetable  foods  in  the 
amount  of  total  nutrients  and  energy 
which  they  supply  per  pound.  Char- 
acteristic chemical  • constituents  of 
fruits  are  carbohydrates,  and  so  they 
are  naturally  and  properly  used  in  a 
well-balanced  diet  to  supplement  foods 
richer  in  protein,  such,  for  example, 
as  cereal  grains,  legumes,  nuts,  eggs, 
dairy  products,  meats  and  fish.  In- 
telligently used,  fruits  constitute  a 
most  valuable  part  of  a well-balanced 
diet  and  may  profitably  be  eaten  in 
even  larger  quantities  than  they  are  at 
present  by  the  majority  of  mankind.” 
■2j£  ■ajjfc  ^ 

Brother  Jonathan  as  an  Appetizer. 

Recently  The  Fruit-Grower  has  re- 
ceived many  compliments  upon  its 
title  pages,  and  the  series  of  posters 
we  have  issued  have  been  especially 
commended.  The  following  letter  from 
Nathan  Moore,  Decatur,  Ark.,  is  typi- 
cal of  those  who  write  concerning  the 
new  feature  of  our  paper: 

“Every  time  I sit  down  to  a meal  in 
our  home,  I see  a fine  plate  of  Brother 
Jonathans  smiling  at  me  from  the 
wall.  I use  all  such  pictures  in  our 
dining  room  and  kitchen.  It  is  an 
appropriate  place  for  such  appetizing 
pictures.  By  the  way,  I wish  you 
would  warn  your  readers  not  to  throw 
away  or  destroy  such  beautiful  pic- 
tures as  you  are  sending  out.  Use 
them;  put  them  up  in  the  home.  Why, 
it’s  enough  to  make  me  feel  good  all 
day  when  I see  those  Brother  Jona- 
thans smiling  down  at  me.  The  pic- 
tures you  send  out  are  all  right  gen- 
erally, but  that  little  girl  biting  an 
apple  on  the  September  cover  page 
is  not  quite  good — too  much  shinbone 
in  the  foreground;  it  approaches  the 
monstrous. 

"However,  very  little  I find  in  The 
Fruit-Grower  to  condemn.  It  is  high- 
ly prized  in  our  family,  and  we  pick 
up  much  information  from  its  pages, 
and  simply  would  not  think  of  giving 
it  up.  Looks  to  me  like  you  spend 
about  all  you  get  in  improving  the 
paper.  Don’t  think  you  are  getting 
rich  while  giving  us  such  a first-class 
paper.  ‘Long  may  she  wave!’  ” 

Why,  Brother  Moore,  that  little  girl 
isn't  eating  an  apple  at  all;  it’s  a 


peach.  The  shinbone  is  rather  elon- 
gated, we  will  admit — but  to  think  an 
Arkansas  man  cannot  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  a peach  and  an  apple! 

^ 

Value  of  Southern  Illinois  Land. 

An  enthusiastic  resident  of  South- 
ern Illinois,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  McCabe, 
writes  that  it  is  not  without  the  range 
of  possibilities  that  within  a few  years 
the  most  valuable  land  in  Illinois  will 
be  some  of  the  fruit  lands  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  At  present 
land  in  the  corn  belt  is  rated  at  $150 
to  $200  per  acre,  and  in  Southern  Illi- 
nois at  $10  to  $50  per  acre,  for  the 
reason  that  people  have  not  appreci- 
ated the  value  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
land. 

"Our  hills  are  especially  adapted  to 
growing  apples  of  the  Winesap  type; 
also  all  varieties  of  early  apples, 
peaches,  cherries,  etc.  All  kinds  of 
berries  do  well  here,  and  the  soil  is 
well  suited  to  growing  Yellow  Jersey 
sweet  potatoes.  We  can  grow  200 
bushels  of  these  sweet  potatos  to  the 
acre  on  land  which  will  not  produce 
over  twenty-five  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre.  We  have  coal  lands  down  here, 
too,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  of 
this  country  is  very  bright.” 

■Sj'2.  ^ 

Helps  to  Grow  Good  Fruit. 

The  articles  in  The  Fruit-Grower  on 
spraying  to  secure  good  fruit  have 
done  much  to  improve  our  fruit  here. 
Let  the  good  work  go  on. 

I.  L.  PARKINSON. 

Harrison,  Ark. 

^ ^ ^ 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  the  best  fruit 
paper  in  the  United  States.  The  paper 
is  well  known  in  this  section,  and 
does  a world  of  good. — W.  J.  Sowder, 
Denton,  Texas. 


Your  year’s  reading 

at  one-half  price 

Our  readers  say  It  Is  the  best  lor  the  tarmer  and  stock  grower  because — It  is  issued  Weekly 
(52  times  a year) — Its  Feeds  and  Feeding  Department  is  the  best— ItsDairy  and  Creamery, 
Poultry,  Live  Stock,  Veterinary  and  Farm  Topics  Departments  cannot  be  excelled — Its 
Departments  for  the  Women  and  Children  are  most  interesting  and  entertaining — It  has 
more  and  better  illustrations,  and  more  and  better  special  articles  by  practical  writers 
than  other  similar  publication. 

We  have  65.000  satisfied  subscribers  now  and  we  want  you  to  read 

THE 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
FARMER 


. 50c 


Special  1-2  rate  combination  “A’ 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer SI. 00 

Poultry  Gazette 25c 

And  your  choice  of  j 

Any  two  of  the  following  ( 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Kimball’s  Dairy  Farm... . 

Western  Swine  Breeder f 

Apple  Specialist ' 

Special  1-2  rate  combination 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer $1.00 

Breeders’  Gazette $2.00 

Home  Magazine $1.00 

Poultry  Gazette 25c 

Special  1-2  rate  combination  ‘ 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer $1.00 

McClure’s  Magazine $1  00 

Delineator  $1.00 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture $1.00 

World’s  Work $3  00 

Poultry  Gazette 25c 

These  otters  good  till  January  1, 1907. 

Each  publication  included  in  these  offers  are  reliable,  clean,  interesting  and  the  best  in 
their  particular  line. 

You  cannot  obtain  so  much  reading  at  so  low  a cost  from  any  other  source.  Don’t  miss 
this  opportunity.  Send  in  your  order  today. 

(If  you  don’t  find  what  you  want  here,  send  in  your  list  and  let  us  quote  you  our  special 
clubbing  rates.  We  can  save  you  from  15  to  50  per  cent  on  every  publication  issued.) 
Address 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  1733  Farnam  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Practical^0 Profitable  Agriculture 
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A Rational 
Farm  Home 
and  NeWs 
paper;  a Live 
Stock  and 
Market  paper; 
A Journal  of 
Practical  and 
Profitable 
Agriculture — 
52  copies 
of  each; 
ji  Poultry 
paper  and 
a Hog  paper — 
12  copies 
of  each: 
a total  of 
180  papers 
meeting  every 
requirement 
of  every  class 
of  readers 


THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER. — A weekly  journal  of  profitable  and  practical  agriculture  and  the  oldest  farm 
paper  published  in  the  United  States.  Carefully  and  conservatively  edited  and  contributed  to  by  practical  writers  who  work 
their  own  farms.  The  only  agricultural  paper  featuring  handy  farm  devices,  designed  and  described  by  readers  of  THE 
PRAIRIE  FARMER.  Has  a special  department  maintained  by  trained  correspondents  which  reports  each  of  the  100 
Illinois  County  Farmers’  Institutes  and  gives  ample  notice  of  date  and  place  where  same  are  to  be  held. 

GOODALL’S  FARMER.  — The  weekly  edition  of  The  Chicago  Daily  Drovers’  Journal.  The  paper  doing  most 
to  advance  the  Live  Stock  interests  of  the  country.  Its  market  reports  are  the  latest  and  best  because  unprejudiced,  seeking 
to  advance  no  interests  but  those  of  the  grower  and  shipper  of  Live  Stock.  High  class  miscellany  and  interesting  depart- 
ments for  young  readers. 

THE  POULTRY  TRIBUNE — A Poultry  paper  of  54  pages  without  any  “frills.”  Just  a common-sense 
poultry  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  small  farmer  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  professional  breeder.  No  one 
interested  in  Poultry  can  afford  to  be  'without  The  Poultry  Tribune. 

THE  WEEKLY  INTER  OCEAN — The  only  weekly  published  by  a Chicago  daily.  A National  Farm,  Home, 
and  News  paper.  The  world’s  news  is  specially  edited  for  this  progressive  paper.  Special  Washington  and  State  Capitol 
news  in  every  issue.  Rig  in  everything  that  makes  a successful  weekly. 

POLAND  CHINA  NEWS  — Is  a Hog  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Poland  Chinas  in  particular  and  to  all 
other  breeds  in  general.  If  you  have  all  the  other  Hog  papers  published  and  not  this,  your  list  is  incomplete  for  it  is  in 
a class  by  itself. 

All  subscriptions  received  under  this  offer  will  be  discontinued  at  expiration  unless  renewed. 

For  convenience  all  orders  should  be  sent  to 

THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

DON  T MAKE,  A MISTAKE,— The  five  papers  coston!y$I,25. 
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TILL  CURED 


ALSO  132  PACE  ILLUSTRATED  TREAT  ISE  OA  DISEASES  Of  WOMEN.  OF  THE  TH0U5AND5  OF  PROMl 
PEOPLE  CURED  BY  OUR  MILO  METHOD,  NONE  RAID*  CENT  TILL  CURED- -EXAMINATION  FREE 
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. Believes  in  Fall  Pruning. 

In  the  December  Fruit-Grower  a 
short  communication  from  a Kansas 
man  gave  his  experience  pruning 
grapes  and  raspberries,  which  he  said 
should  be  done  in  spring,  as  the  canes 
are  more  likely  to  winter-kill  if  done 
in  autumn.  We  asked  what  has  been 
the  experience  of  other  growers  in 
this  regard,  and  Joseph  Ash,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  sends  the  following 
from  his  experience: 

“I  have  been  experimenting  for  a 
long  time  in  trying  to  grow  raspber- 
ries, and  now  plant  all  rows  east  and 
west  if  possible,  as  this  will  insure  the 
better  shading  of  the  ground  by  the 
plants.  The  rows  are  put  six  feet 
apart,  the  plants  three  feet  apart  In 
the  row.  The  first  year  I grow  sweet 
corn  between  the  rows,  giving  good 
cultivation.  When  the  corn  is  gone  I 
cut  the  stalks  and  remove  them.  When 
the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the  rasp- 
berry plants  I cut  the  laterals  back 
severely  and  pull  up  all  tips  which 
have  rooted.  All  the  cuttings  and 
these  tips  are  removed  from  the 
patch.  At  this  time  I haul  great 
quantities  of  manure  from  town,  and 
place  it  at  the  ends  of  the  rows.  Af- 
ter the  ground  freezes  I put  on  a 
mulch  of  three  or  four  inches,  cover- 
ing the  ground  entirely.  The  rasp- 
berry patch  is  not  plowed  after  the 
first  year. 

“This  plan  is  followed  year  after 
year,  cutting  back  the  laterals  and 
cutting  out  the  old  canes  every  fall; 
the  ground  is  covered  with  manure 
mulching  again,  and  the  plants  go 
through  the  winter  in  fine  conditon. 
I have  never  found  that  this  early 
pruning  had  a tendency  to  induce 
winter-killing,  as  was  stated  by  the 
Kansas  man. 

“I  grow  the  Gregg,  Kansas,  Mam- 
moth Cluster  and  Cumberland  rasp- 
berries, and  I have  another  kind  the 
name  of  which  I do  not  know;  it  rip- 
ens earlier  than  any  of  the  varieties 
named.  I get  from  25  to  50  cents  per 
crate  more  for  my  berries  than  is  paid 
for  the  ordinary  fruit  marketed. 

“As  for  pruning  grapes,  I think 
they  can  best  be  pruned  in  December 
or  January,  so  the  canes  will  dry  at 
the  end  before  spring.  If  pruning  is 
deferred  until  spring  comes,  the  cut 
places  will  ‘bleed’  too  much,  and  the 
fruit  will  not  be  so  large  nor  so 
sweet.” 

Broke  the  Record  Again  on  Pears. 

Last  year  The  Fruit-Grower  told  of 
the  wonderful  pear  crop  of  one  of  our 
subscribers  at  Medford,  Oregon — Mr. 
J.  W.  Perkins.  This  gentleman  sold 
a car  of  Comice  pears  on  New  York 
market  for  $3,429  gross,  netting  the 
grower  $2,700.73.  This  was  the  high- 
est price  ever  paid  for  a carload  of 
pears  up  to  that  time,  but  this  season 
Mr.  Perkins  broke  that  record,  a car- 
load of  the  same  variety  of  pears  sell- 
in  in  New  York  for  $3,450  gross,  net- 
ting him  $2,707. 

Speaking  of  this  variety,  Mr.  Per- 
kins says:  “The  Comice,  with  which 

I won  the  record  for  high  price,  is  a 
French  pear,  and  is  but  little  known. 
The  grafts  for  my  trees  came  from 
the  original  trees  brought  from  France 
by  the  late  A.  Bloch  of  California. 
This  pear  has  a wonderful  flavor,  and 
is  spoken  of  as  the  ‘concentrated 
triple  extract  of  pear,’  and  everyone 
who  has  eaten  his  first  Comice  will 
admit  that  never  before  had  he  real- 
ized what  a really  good  pear  was.  Its 
texture  is  smooth,  like  banana  or  but- 
ter, and  it  veritably  melts  in  the 
mouth,  and  is  very  juicy. 

"When  the  trees  are  properly  cul- 
tivated and  the  fruit  properly  thinned 
the  pears  attain  a large  size  without 
losing  any  of  their  flavor  or  becoming 
coarse  in  texture.  In  other  words,  it 
maintains  its  quality  as  well  as  its 
size,  which  combination  has  been  the 
means  of  our  getting  $5  a box  for 
them.” 

This  name,  Comice,  we  believe  is 
pronounced  as  though  spelled 
“Comece,”  the  first  “e”  being  long  as 
in  “eel.”  This  good  fruit-grower  has 
been  elected  as  a member  of  the  state 
legislature  of  Oregon.  Let  us  hope 
his  experience  in  politics  will  not  spoil 
a mighty  good  orchardist. 

^ Sijjfc 

Apple  growers  in  the  Willamette 
Valley,  Oregon,  tired  of  having  it  said 
that  the  Hiood  River  apples  were  the 
best  produced  in  that  state,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  made  a display  at  Port- 
land recently  which  convinced  the 
doubters  that  Hood  River  is  not  the 
only  good  apple  section  in  Oregon. 
The  Willamette  Valley  fruit  was  said 
to  be  as  fine  as  ever  grew  anywhere. 


Let  Me  Quote  You 

(We  Pay  the  Freight) 


A Price 


Oi 

TIME 


lll-e  AMERICAN  Manure  Spreader 


Wo  will  Bond  you  the  fnmouB  American  Manure  Spreader  direct  from 
our  factory,  because  we’ve  stopped  selling  this  celebrated  machine  through 
jobbers  and  dealers.  You  wave  their  profits  now.  You  get  the  wholesale  fac- 
tory price  on  the  best  Spreuder  made — not  u “cheap”  Spreuder,  but  the  best 
one  in  the  market.  ^ 

# Don't  ASK  You  to  Send  Gash 

as  wo  send  you  the  American  and  you  pay  us  on  easy,  libcrnl  terms — lettingthe 
Spreader  really  pay  for  itself  as  it  earns  for  you— after  yqu’ve  tried  it  free. 
You  now  get  the  American,  recognized  ns  by  far  the  best  Spreuder,  for  no  more 
than  you  must  puy  for  an  ordinary  Spreader.  It  is  the 

Lightest  Draft  Spreader  Made 

That  saves  your  horses.  The  mncliinery  works  only  when  you  start  it  in 
your  fields— is  at  rest  as  you  drive  out.  That  saves  wear  and  tear  on  the 
Spreader.  And  you  ought  to  vse  a Manure  Spreader.  An  American  Manure 
Spreader  will  make  your  manure  cover 
more  ground,  your  ground  grow  more  crops, 
your  crops  bring  more  money,  and  it  will 
make  your  land  worth  more  dollars  per  acre. 

The  American  has  40  per  cenf  more 
exclusive  features  than  any  other 
Spreader.  I want  to  tell  you  about,^g^* 


these  practical  exclusive  features  which  make  the  American  the  only  Spreader 
for  you  to  buy  at  any  price.  The  American  is  the  Standard  of  the  world. 
We  allow 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial 

on  every  American  Spreader  made.  We  want  every  customer  to  see  and  try  an 
American  Spreader.  We  warit  every  customer  satisfied  and  to  prove  that  our 
spreader  Is  just  as  represented,  therefore  we  say 

Test  It  in  Your  Own  Fields 

If  it  is  not  just  ns  represented  you  can  return  it.  We  pay  all  freight — 
BOTH  ways— trial  being  FREE. 

My  low  price  is  for  the  American  Manure  Spreader  delivered  at  your 
station  — freight  paid  — including  free  trial  — giving  you  the  dealer’s  und 
jobber’s  profits,  and — 

If  Satisfied— Take  Your  Time  Paying 

for  your  American  Manure  Spreader.  Now,  I want  you  to  know  my  new  low 
price  and  I want  you  to  know  all  ubout  the  American  Spreader. 

Write  Today  for  My  Price 

and  I’ll  send  it  promptly.  Also  my  free  catalogue  and  booklet,  which  tell  you 
all  about  the  American  Spreader,  and  Fertilizing.  You’ll  be  interested  in 
both.  You’ll  be  glad  you  wrote.  A postal  will  do.  Don’t  buy  until  you  inves- 
tigate this.  Take  your  time  investigating,  but— WRITE  TODAY. 


IV.  W.  Collier,  Gen . Manager 

American  Harro  w Co.,  5845 Hastings  St.,  Detroit,  Mich > 


I Am  the  Paint  Man 


2 Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try— 6 Months  Time  to  Pay 

# Guarantee  Freight  Charges. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


f?AM  the  paint  man. 
I have  a new  way 
of  manufacturing 
and  selling  paints.  It’s 
unique — it's  better.  It 
revolutionized  the  paint 
business  of  this  country 
last  year. 

Before  my  plan  was 
invented  paint  was  sold 
in  two  ways  — either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in- 
gredients were  bought  and  mixed  by  the  painter. 
Ready-mixed  paint  settles  on  the  shelves,  form- 
ing a sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  can.  The 
chemical  action  in  ready-mixed  paint,  when 
standing  in  oil,  eats  the  life  out  of  the  oii.  The 
oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  proper- 
ly made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing 
machine. 

My  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 

It  is  ready  to  use.  but  not  ready-mixed. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 
received,,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector. 


I ship  my  thick  pigment,  which  iis  double 
strength,  freshly  ground,  in  separate  cans,  and 
in  another  can,  I ship  the  pure,  old  process 
Linseed  Oil — the  kind  you  used  to  buy  years  ago. 
Any  child  can  stir  them  together. 

I sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to 
user  you  pay  no  dealer  or  middleman  profits. 


My  $100.00  Cash  Guarantee 

I guarantee,  under  $100  Cash  Forfeit, 
that  the  paint  1 am  offering  you  does 
not  contain  water,  benzine,  whiting,  or 
barytes — and  that  n\y  Oilo  is  pure,  old- 
fashioned  linseed  oil  and  contains  ab- 
solutely no  foreign  substance  whatever. 


/ guarantee  the  freight  on  six  gallons  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I make  this  wonder- 
fully fair  test  offer : 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint, 
you  can  use  two  full  gallons — that  will  cover 
600  square  feet  of  wall — two  coats. 

If,  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  my 
paint,  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in 


NOTE— My  8 Year  Guarantee  Backed  by  $50,000  Bond - 


every  detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  of 
your  order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost 
you  one  Penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such 
a liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I can  make  this 
offer. 

I go  even  further.  I sell  all  of  my  paint  on 
six  months’  time , if  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it,  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands  my  Eight- 
Year  officially  signed,  iron-clad 
Guarantee. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  my  plan 
of  selling,  and  complete  color  card  of  all 
colors,  send  a postal  to  O.  L.  Chase,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  I will  send  my  paint  book — the  most  com- 
plete book  of  its  kind  ever  published — abso- 
lutely free.  Also  my  instruction  book  entitled 
‘ This  Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint”  and 
copy  of  my  8-year  guarantee. 

O.  L.  CHASE,  The  Paint  Man. 

Dept m 52  St.  Louis,  Mo 


Plowing  in  January  in  the  Southwest. 

The  farmer  in  the  Southwest  is  plowing  in  January  and  February,  while  you  are  hugging  the  stove 
and  trying  to  keep  your  family  and  stock  from  freezing.  He  lives  an  out-door  life  the  entire  year  and  is 
never  shut  in  by  blizzards  and  the  like.  Snow  is  almost  unknown  and  it  is  seldom  cold  enough  to  freeze. 
He  has  none  of  the  hardships  of  winter  to  bear.  ° He  does  not  have  to  build  expensive  barns  for  his  stock, 
nor  does  he  have  to  feed  and  shelter  them  all  winter.  Neither  does  he  have  to  remain  idle  half  the  year. 

The  Southwestern  farmer  has  all  the  best  of  you.  Besides  avoiding  all  the  discomforts  and  expenses 
of  winter  he  has  bought  his  land  for  a small  part  of  what  yours  cost,  and  he  can  often  raise  two  and  three 
good  crops  on  it,  while  you  are  lucky  to  get  one  good  one. 

Why  don’t  you  leave  the  cold  winters  and  become  a Southwestern  farmer  yourself?  You  can  get  a 
big  farm  in  the  Southwest  for  what  a small  farm  costs  in  your  state.  In  a few  short  years  this  cheap 
Southwestern  farm  will  become  a high-priced  farm  in  a highly  prosperous,  closely  settled  community. 

Now  is  the  very  best  time  for  you  to  move  to  the  Southwest.  Two  or  three  years  hence  you  will 
have  to  pay  much  more  for  your  land. 

We  publish  for  FREE  distribution  illustrated  books  about  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma, 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Tell  me  what  particular  state  or  territory  you  are  interested  in  and  I will  send  you  the  book 
pertaining:  to  it— together  with  any  specific  information  you  may  ask  for.  Write  to-day  while  you  think  of  it. 

A trip  to  the  Southwest  will  make  you  enthusiastic  about  the  country.  The  trip  can  be  made  at 
very  small  cost.  On  the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each  month,  very  low  rate  round  trip 
tickets  will  be  on  sale  via  the  Rock  Island-Frisco  Fines.  Write  me  about  it.  I cam  probably  sug- 
gest a trip  that  will  enable  you  to  see  the  best  of  the  country  at  the  least  cost. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.,  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines 

14-5  LaSalle  Street  Station,  Chicago  or  14:5 Frisco  Building,  St.  Louis. 
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Soil  Management  of  Orchards 


Among  the  fruit-growers  of  the 
country  no  question  is  of  more  vital 
importance  than  the  management  of 
the  soil,  and  that  fact  is  now  appreci- 
ated by  careful  men.  In  every  section 
experiments  are  now  being  carried  on 
to  find  the  best  methods  of  managing 
the  soil  of  orchards,  and  among  the 
foremost  of  these  investigators  is  Mr. 
Hi.  A.  Aldrich,  Neoga,  111.,  one  of  the 
best  orchardists  in  the  Middle  West. 
For  years  Mr.  Aldrich  has  studied  the 
question  of  soil  management,  and  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Horti- 
cultural Society  read  a paper  on  this 
subject,  which  we  are  glad  to  publish 
in  full.  His  paper  is  to  be  commended 
not  only  for  its  report  of  the  author’s 
observations,  but  also  for  the  sugges- 
tions which  are  made  for  future  work 
along  this  line.  Mr.  Aldrich’s  paper 
follows: 

In  the  above  subject  your  executive 
committee  has  selected  one  of  the 
most  important  things  that  is  connect- 
ed with  the  Illinois  orchardist,  and  in 
assigning  that  same  subject  they  must 
have  had  in  mind  our  old  experience 
when  we  first  commenced  spraying, 
that  those  who  knew  the  least  about  it 
could  always  do  the  most  talking. 
Heretofore  we  have  devoted  all  our 
thoughts  and  energies  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  fruit  crop,  after  it  has 
started,  but  the  many  failures  of  our 
fruit  plants  to  set  a crop  has  very 
forcibly  impressed  it  upon  us  that  we 
have  got  to  go  still  farther  back  and 
give  some  attention  to  the  soil. 

On  the  subject  of  soil  cultivation  our 
own  experiment  station  as  well  as 
others,  has  been  pumping  it  into  us, 
precept  on  precept,  until  now  we 
ought  to  be  crammed  full.  If  we  are 
not,  it  is  no  use  trying  to  get  in  any 
more,  for  hide  or  cranium  are  too 
thick.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  is 
not  quite  understood:  While  we  must 
have  cultivation,  an  overdose  is  not 
needed.  It  must  not  be  continued  too 
late.  Nature  abhors  anything  in  the 
character  of  Mother  Eve’s  wedding 
dress,  and  the  moment  you  strip  her, 
she  puts  forth  a mighty  effort  to  re- 
cover herself.  If  we  could  have  the 
cultivation  and  the  cover  crop  both 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  an  ideal 
condition.  And  the  thing  for  us  to  do, 
in  the  near  future,  is  to  ferret  out  and 
provide  a cover  crop  that  answers  for 
both  cultivation  and  cover  crop. 

Our  own  experiment  station  has  just 
started  a series  of  experiments  on  one 
of  the  most  vital  problems  that  con- 
front us  today;  and  that  is  how  to 
maintain  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  so 
that  our  trees  may  produce  a crop  of 
fruit  of  good  quality  almost  every 
season  and  yet  remain  healthy  and 
vigorous.  It  stands  to  reason  that  our 
fruit  trees  occupying  one  position, 
with  no  rotation,  cannot  be  always 
pumping  the  same  nutrients  from  that 
soil  without  becoming  exhausted. 
Neither  can  they  be  expected  to  return 
crop  after  crop  without  something  be- 
ing provided  to  make  those  crops 
from.  You  might  just  as  well  expect 
the  manufactory  to  turn  out  the  fin- 
ished goods  without  the  raw  material. 
Our  first  impressions  were,  that  as 
our  fruits  were  composed  mostly  of 
water,  that  they  did  not  draw  very 
heavily  on  the  soil,  but  later  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  they  draw  even 
more  heavily  than  annual  crops  of 
grain. 

Crops  that  require  only  one  season 
to  mature,  can  be  shifted  around  from 
field  to  field,  and  in  that  way  ease 
the  strain  until  they  can  recover  a 
little  ; but  our  fruit  trees,  which  con- 
tinue from  year  to  year  in  the  one 
spot,  and  that  a very  limited  one, 
drawing  on  identically  the  same  plant 
foods,  year  in  and  year  out,  must 
have  some  outside  help,  or  something 
is  going  to  collapse  and  it  has  been 
with  most  of  us,  our  pocketbooks. 

Soil  Fertility  Removed  by  Fruit  Crops. 

Now,  it  is  claimed  by  our  best  au- 
thorities than  an  acre  of  trees  In 
twenty  years,  counting  ten  crops  of 
fruit  for  that  period,  will  use  up  1,336 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  310  pounds  phos- 
phoric acid  and  1,S95  pounds  of  pot- 
ash. To  restore  the  potash  alone 
would  require  twenty-one  tons  of  high 
grade  ashes  containing  6 per  cent  pot- 
ash. How  much  of  this  amount  does 
the  average  fruit  grower  return  to 
that  soil?  If  we  were  fattening  a 
steer  for  market,  and  should  only  give 
it  half  rations,  how  much  profit 
would  that  steer  return?  A fruit  tree 
is  like  a thrifty  housekeeper  with  a 
stingy  helpmate  or  provider.  It  has 
to  put  forth  a certain  amount  of  foli- 
age in  order  to  live,  then  it  will  use 


some  of  its  material  in  making  wood 
growth,  then  if  it  has  any  resources 
left  it  will  put  them  into  buds  that 
produce  a fruit  crop  for  that  season, 
and  if  it  has  not  enough  to  mature 
those  buds  this  season,  it  cannot  even 
telephone  for  more,  but  must  carry 
them  along  as  far  as  it  can  to  be  ready 
if  possible  for  the  next  season,  and  it 
may  have  to  carry  those  buds  for 
three  or  four  years  before  it  stores  up 
enough  vitality  to  make  the  buds  into 
a very  poor  paying  fruit  crop. 

In  the  meantime  that  owner  is  fum- 
ing and  storming  around,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  wondering  why 
in  thunder  it  does  not  give  him  a 
good  dinner,  in  the  shape  of  a fruit 
crop,  when  he  hasn’t  provided  a thing 
to  make  that  dinner,  not  even  the 
cobs  to  build  the  fire.  But  what  do 
we  really  know  of  the  methods  of 
manuring  orchards,  and  where  is 
there  any  one  that  has  brought  the 
first  principles  down  to  facts,  and 
facts  alone  are  what  count? 

Voorhees  thinks  that  in  order  to 
provide  an  abundance  of  plant  food 
for  the  development  of  tree  and  fruit, 
we  should  annually  apply  chemical 
fertilizers  in  the  following  propor- 
tions: Nitrate  of  soda,  100  pounds; 

South  Carolina  rock  phosphate,  100 
pounds;  ground  bone,  200  pounds; 
muriate  of  potash,  200  pounds.  But 
he  leaves  the  quantity  to  be  applied  to 
the  acre  or  to  each  tree  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  owner;  and  as  this  class 
of  fertilizers  cost  considerable  money, 
that  judgment  is  liable  to  be  consid- 
erably warped;  for  it  takes  lots  of 
faith  to  sow  your  money  on  the 
ground  not  knowing  what  you  shall 
reap. 

But  here  it  is  again,  if  you  could 
come  forward  with  the  facts,  to  show 
that  fruit-grower  that  for  every  dol- 
lar’s worth  of  these  fertilizers  he  put 
upon  that  soil,  he  would  gather  from 
five  to  ten  dollars’  worth  of  fruit,  he 
would  not  hesitate  a moment. 

Experiments  in  Own  Orchard. 

For  some  years  the  owner  of  the 
Neoga  Orchard  has  been  trying  to  find 
out  what  that  orchard  really  needed  in 
the  way  of  a fertilizer.  For  several 
seasons  it  received  eight  pounds  of 
ground  bone  and  two  pounds  of  pot- 
ash to  the  tree,  and  the  results,  so  far 
as  fruit  was  concerned,  were 
very  acceptable.  But  while  it 
set  a crop  of  fruit  every  year, 
there  must  have  been  something 
lacking  and  that  with  his  excessive 
cultivation  he  realized  that  he  was 
slowly  but  surely  killing  the  goose 
that  was  laying  him  the  golden  egg. 
In  order  to  mature  and  put  size  on  the 
fruits  that  those  trees  set  every  year, 
the  cultivation  was  very  thorough  and 
continued  very  late,  and  in  spite  of  the 
late  sown  and  costly  cover  crops,  it 
was  working  every  bit  of  humus  out  of 
that  soil  and  those  trees  were  slowly 
but  surely  passing  in  their  checks,  and 
if  that  same  work  were  continued,  it 
was  only  a question  of  time  when  that 
orchard  would  have  gone  “where  the 
woodbine  twineth.’’ 

In  order  to  correct  that  tendency, 
and  to  create  the  humus,  stable  ma- 
nure was  resorted  to,  and  the  owner’s 
eyes  were  gladdened  to  see  the  grass 
and  weeds  growing  once  more  in  that 
orchard.  During  the  time  that  this 
bone  and  potash  were  being  applied, 
no  season  did  those  trees  show  an  ex- 
cessive bloom;  in  fact,  it  was  very 
light,  but  every  bloom  seemed  to  set 
fruit  and  it  was  there  to  stay;  and  it 
made  no  difference  each  season  how 
unfavorable  the  conditions  were,  those 
trees  were  set  up  and  ready  for  busi- 
ness and  set  and  matured  their  crop 
of  fruit.  Even  in  that  unfavorable 
season  of  1898,  when  there  was  hardly 
an  apple  gathered  in  the  west,  those 
trees  bore  a good  crop  of  fine  apples. 
The  failure  everywhere  was  ascribed 
to  the  cold  continuous  rains  at 
blooming  time.  At  the  time  the  whole 
credit  was  given  to  spraying  and  cul- 
tivation, but  don’t  you  suppose  that 
bone  and  potash  helped  those  trees 
store  up  enough  extra  vitality,  with 
the  help  of  the  spray,  to  carry  those 
buds  through  the  unfavorable  condi- 
tions to  a paying  harvest? 

Manure  Produces  Too  Much  Wood 
Growth. 

The  good  effect  of  the  stable  ma- 
nure soon  began  to  show  itself  In  the 
improved  condition  of  the  foliage — 
more  of  it — and  in  the  soil,  in  the  im- 
proved growth  of  grass  and  weeds 
that  would  take  possession  almost  as 
soon  as  cultivation  stopped,  saving 
the  expense  of  a cover  crop,  and  in  a 
loosened,  more  friable  condition  of 


The  Practical  Farmer 

is  the  best  agricultural  paper  published  in  America.  It  is 
edited  by  men  with  vast  experience  and  whose  teachings 
can  be  relied  upon.  It  contains  weekly  articles  by  Mr.  T.  B. 

Terry  (who  writes  exclusively  for  The 
Practical  Farmer)  on  agricultural  mat- 
ters and  Health  Hints.  It  also  contains 
five  separate  departments  made  up  of 
contributions  from  subscribers. 

In  1905  twenty=nine  hundred 
and  ninety=seven  subscribers 
received  cash  payments  lor 
contributing  to  these  depart^ 
ments.  A yearly  subscription  (52  issues)  to  The  Practical 
Farmer  costs  50  cents,  or  three  years  (156  issues)  $1.00. 


Our  Guarantee 


If  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  a subscriber 
thinks  he  has  not  been  benefited  by  taking 
The  Best  Agricultural  Weekly  Published,  we  will  cheerfully 
refund  the  price  paid.  Send  your  subscription  now, 
and  we  will  date  it  from  January  1,  19^7,  sending  you 
a copy  each  week  from  date  received  for  balance  of 
the  year  FREE.  Trial  Trip,  Ten  Weeks,  Ten  Cents. 

THE  FARMER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


rAp  Co|tA/1  for  Ten  Names  of 
JVL  JO  Veil  Apple  Growers 


Regular  subscription  50  cents  per  year  or  3 years  for  $1.00,  but  to  all  who  will  send 
tne  names  of  10  Apple  Growers  with  50  cents  in  cash,  we  will  send  The  Apple  Specialist 
three  years.  The  only  paper  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  Apples,  and  treats  of  how 
to  select,  plant,  fertilize,  cultivate,  prune  and  spray  trees;  how  to  extinguish  all  kinds 
or  orchard  pests;  how  to  pick,  pack  and  market  apples;  where  to  sell  in  the  best  markets 
to  get  the  best  prices.  No  one  can  afford  to  miss  this  offer  of  saving  50  cents  for  10 
names.  Cash  premiums,  liberal  commissions,  and  free  scholarships,  also  offered. 

The  Apple  Specialist,  Quincy,  111. 


Can  You  Make  12  Words?  T B R 0 I A N L 

UAADEGACI 
EZOCAOEN 
SWOPHYDO 
NDTDEXTIB 
AERANSWR 
AGR  LA  HEY 


[Why  We  Do  It 

We  publish  the  best 
I story  paper  in  America, 
I and  we  want  to  send 
I you  a sample  copy.  We 
I can’t  send  it  to  you  un- 
less we  have  your  name 
1 and  address,  so  we  give 
I these  prizes  to  induce 
I you  to  send  us  your 
I name.  We  will  then 
I send  you  sample  copies 
I absolutely  free.  We  will 
I not  ask  you  for  one  pen- 
I ny  of  your  money — it  is 
| your  name  we  want,  not 
I your  money.  Show  this 
I offer  to  your  friends. 


Now  here  is  a puzzle  that  is  a prize-winner.  You  do  not  have  to  sit  up 
I and  work  over  a dictionary  all  night.-  Just  a little  ingenuity  and  skill. 

I The  puzzle  is  to  get  as  many  words  as  possible  out  of  the  letters  herewith 
given.  Use  only  the  letters  given  and  only  as  many 
times  as  they  appear.  For  instance,  the  letter  R 
appears  four  times,  so  in  all  your  words  you  must 
not  use  R more  than  four  times.  If  you  use  R twice 
in  one  word  and  twice  in  another,  you  cannot  use  R 
in  another  word,  as  you  have  already  used  it  as 
many  times  as  it  appears.  You  do  not  have  to  use 
up  all  the  letters.  The  puzzle  looks  simple,  but  if 
you  can  make  as  many  as  twelve  words,  send  in 
your  list  at  once,  as  the  person  winning  first  prize 
may  not  have  more  than  that  many  words. 

We  will  give  $25  in  cash 
to  the  person  sending  in  ■ 

the  largest  list  of  words.  $10  to  the  second  largest.  $5  to  the  third,  $1  to  the  next  I 
five  and  50  cents  each  to  the  next  ten.  There  are  no  conditions  to  the  contest  I 
for  these  prizes.  If  there  should  be  a tie  between  twoor  more  persons  for  any  I 
of  these  prizes  the  prize  wi  11  be  equally  divided  between  them.  If  you  only  I 
winoneof  the  smallest  prizes,  50  cents,  you  are  that  much  ahead.  It  iscertain- 1 
ly  worth  a little  effort,  an  1 besides  you  will  get  several  copies  absolutely  free  I 
of  the  best  story  paper  published.  Send  your  list  of  words  at  once.  Address,  | 

WORD  CONTEST  ECiTOR,  828  RIDGE  BLDG.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.[ 

THIS  PAIR  FREE 

No  Money  Required 

We  want  you  to  wear  a pair  of  Trusight 
Spectacles  in  your  own  home  for 
6 days  at  our  expense 

NO  DEPOSIT— NOT  EVEN  a REFERENCE 

We  want  you  to  see  the  great  difference  between  common  glasses  and  the  famous  Tru« 
*Pect acles.  Thousands  of  people  who  could  not  be  fitted  with  common  glasses 
have  been  fitted  by  mail  with  Trusight  Spectacles,  and  can  now  read  the  smallest 
print  with  ease.  So  positive  are  we  that  you  can  see  better  with  Trusight  Spectacles 
that  we  offer  to  send  a pair  especially  fitted  to  your  eyes  on  G days  free  trial. 

SIMPLY  SEND  US  YOUR  NAME. 

We  will  send  you  our  perfect  Trusight  Eye  Tester,  with  which  you  can  test  your  own  eyes 
as  well  as  the  most  skilled  optician.  When  you  return  the  tester  with  your  test  we  will  send 
you  a pair  of  genuine  Trusight  Spectacles  on  G days  free  trial*  We  won’t  ask 
you  for  a cent  of  money  no  deposit — not  even  a reference.  We  even  pay  the  postage  on  the 
glasses.  We  couldn  t make  this  offer  unless  we  knew  the  glasses  would  suit  you.  If  you  will 
try  a pair  at  our  expense,  send  your  name  and  address  at  once.  You  have  nothing  to  lose. 

We  are  giving  away  free  a handsome  velvet  lined  metal  spectacle  case  to  customers. 
TRUSIGHT  SPECTACLE  CO.,  912  RIDGE  BLDG.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO* 


-What  is  the  Verdict?-! 

What  conclusion  would  you  reach  regarding  a book,  if  Agricultural  Colleges, 
publishers,  and  all  the  leading  poultry  experts  and  authorities  spoke  of  it  in 
terms  of  highest  praise?  Everyone  who  has  seen  a copy  of 

“First  Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping” 

concedes  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  thorough,  systematic  and  practical 
work  ever  published.  The  always  valuable  subjects  of  Feeding,  Hatching,  Breed- 
ing, House  Plans  and  Constructmn,  Fixtures,  Fattening,  Fitting  for  Exhibition, 
Killing,  Dressing,  Marketing,  etc.,  etc.,  are  written  up  plainly,  interestingly, 
instructively.  One  significant  fact  is  its  adoption  as  a text  book  bv  some  of  the 
leading  Colleges;  another,  that  it  is  in  its  second  large  edition.  The  price  is 
50  cents  per  copy,  but  for  a limited  period  is  being  made  a 

SPECIAL  ) of  Farm-Poultry  one  year  and  the  book  ( ONLY 

OFFER  ' “First  Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping”  for  (75.  CTS. 

FARM-POULTRY  is  the  great  twice-a-month,  50  eents-per-year  National  poul- 
trv  paper,  in  which  the  celebrated  "Lessons”  are  being  continued.  Your  verdict 
will  be  that  this  is  the  grandest  offer  ever  made.  Send  order  and  remittance  to 

FARM-POULTRY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Hawkeye 

TreeProtectors 

willprotectyouryoungtrees 
against  Rabbits,  Mice,  in 
fact  ALL  Kinds  of  tree 
gnawers  as  well  as  Sunscald, 
Blistering,  at  a cost  of  a frac- 
tion of  a cent  per  tree.  It 
will  protect  as  long  as  the 
tree  needs  protection.  It 
ALWAYS  gives  SATIS- 
FACTION. 

PRICES: 

100  Protectors  . . $ .75 
1000  Protectors  . . 5.00 

Sample  and  Circular  FREE.  PROMPT  Shipment. 

Burlington  Basket  Company 

BURLINGTON,  IOWA 


Nebraska  Grown 

American  Plum,  European 
Plum,  Apple,  Pear,  Peach 
and  Cherry  Trees. 

Large  stock  of  Shade  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Snowball,  Syringa 
Spirea,  Deutzia,  etc.  <Jf  Forest  Tree 
Seedlings.  Well  graded  and  prices 
right.  Send  list  of  wants  to 

YOUNGERS  6 CO.,  Geneva,  Neb. 


Established  1866.  500  Acres. 

W.  T.  HOOD  & CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Old  Dominion  Nurseries 

Wholesale  and  retail  growers  of  first- 
class  Nursery  Stock.  Now  booking  or- 
ders for  Natural  Mountain  N.  C.  & Tenn. 
Peach  Pits  crop  1906.  Correspondence 
solicited. 


"YeUowSwan’WAugbert” 

PEACHES 

The  most  valuable  market  varieties  known. 
Will  do  equally  as  well  North  as  South. 
Write  for  descriptions  and  prices.  Address 

SNEED  & WOOD 

ICurseries  at  Tyler,  Tex.,  and  Swan,  Tex. 


Winfield  Nurseries 


Branch  Plants  at  Wellington 
and  Rock,  Kan.  Home  plant 
and  office  at  Winfield,  Kan. 


Salesmen 

Wanted 


COOPER  6 MONCRIEF,  Proprietors 

WINFIELD,  KANSAS 


JUNE  BUDS  A SPECIALTY. 

Trees  and  Shrubs 

HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN. 

Healthy,  vigorous,  productive  and  free 
from  insect  pests.  None  better  or  cheaper. 
No  traveling  salesman  can  compete  with 
us  in  price,  quality  considered.  Get  FREE  Catalogu 

George  H.  Whiting  Nurseries 

Lock  Box  1110,  Yankton,  S.  D. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT-,  Cuts  from 
PRUNING  SHEAR  "ft* 

not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 

West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


RHODES  MFC. 


STRINGFELLOW’S 

“NEW 

HORTICULTURE” 

This  radical  new  book  has 
aroused  the  horticultural 
world  as  no  other  book  ever 
published  has.  It  treats  the 
k subject  from  anew  stand- 
t point.  Its  methods  are  t 
almost  startling.  Leading  < 
orchardists  and  fruit  grow-  i 
- ers  endorse  its  principles.  The 
man  who  would  grow,  gather, 
keep  and  ship  fruit  with  the  great- 
est success  at  least  cost  finds  this 
book  a regular  gold  mine.  No 
work  ever  published  on  the  sub- 
ject  contains  so  much  that  is  new 
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that  soil,  retaining  Its  moisture  with- 
out so  much  cultivation. 

But  now  other  difficulties  began  to 
creep  in.  Those  trees  put  on  an  ex- 
cessive wood  growth  until  they  have 
just  simply  locked  horns,  and  the  past 
season  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
through  that  orchard  either  to  spray 
or  cultivate.  In  fact  one  extra  spray- 
ing, that  was  intended  to  be  given  for 
the  codling  moth,  had  to  be  dispensed 
with.  In  keeping  close  tab  of  the  ef- 
fects of  stable  manure  on  the  fruit,  the 
owner  has  a faint  suspicion  that  it  is 
to  a certain  degree  injurious,  making 
the  fruit  more  susceptible  to  the  dif- 
ferent rots,  coarser  grained,  and  not 
apt  to  keep  so  well,  and  the  best  vari- 
eties of  not  so  good  a flavor,  unless 
it  is  a very  dry  season,  but  it  is  best 
not  to  say  too  much  about  all  this, 
because  you  can’t  prove  it  just  yet. 
Then  in  using  manure  you  are  using 
an  unknown  quantity.  One  load  may 
be  worth  five  of  another  kind.  There 
ought  to  be  some  known  way  of  test- 
ing it,  so  as  to  know  just  what  we 
have  got.  There  ought  also  to  be 
some  known  way  of  preparing  and 
applying  any  fertilizer,  so  that  it 
would  be  in  shape  to  be  taken  up  by 
that  tree,  and  used  the  same  season. 
Not  say  one-tenth  this  season,  four- 
tenths  some  other  time,  and  five- 
tenths  lost  or  gone  astray. 

We  all  know  that  a tree  makes  most 
all  of  its  extension  wood  growth  be- 
fore the  middle  of  June,  as  a general 
thing — its  expansion  body  growth  all 
the  time.  If  you  notice  the  body  of  a 
young  tree  in  the  fall,  and  if  some- 
thing calls  your  attention  to  it  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  you  are  almost  ready 
to  swear  that  it  has  made  a body 
growth  even  in  the  winter.  But  that 
is  another  thing  that  probably  you 
had  better  keep  to  yourself  and  not 
think  it  out  loud.  Now,  when  it 
comes  to  going  down  and  applying 
our  knowledge  to  that  part  of  the 
tree  that  is  hidden  from  us  under  the 
soil,  we  realize  how  little  that  knowl- 
edge amounts  to.  We  know  that  a 
tree  has  a lot  of  large  body  roots  ex- 
tending out  from  the  main  trunk  of 
the  tree — the  poorer  the  soil  the  far- 
ther they  extend — and  that  these  roots 
taper  down  to  mere  whips,  and  that 
extending  out  from  these  roots  are  a 
lot  of  small  fibre  rootlets  and  here  it 
is  again  the  richer  the  soil  and  the 
more  humus  there  is  in  it,  the  more 
fibre  rootlets.  These  constitute  the 
main  root  system  of  the  tree,  that  is 
always  with  it  winter  and  summer. 

Then  in  the  spring,  almost  before 
the  first  leaf  bud  begins  to  swell, 
there  are  thousands  and  millions  of 
little,  white,  fleshy,  hair-like  rootlets 
that  start  out  from  these  other  roots, 
pushing  their  little  hungry  mouths  in- 
to every  part  of  that  soil,  searching 
out  every  particle  of  available  plant 
food  that  they  can  find,  and  digesting 
it  into  shape,  and  passing  it  along, 
through  all  that,  to  us,  rather  compli- 
cated system,  to  be  manufactured  into 
branch,  leaf,  blossoms  and  fruit.  How 
is  this  system  run?  Is  it  on  the  com- 
munistic plan,  every  root  and  rootlet 
working  for  the  common  good — all 
their  earnings,  as  it  were,  going  into 
one  common  pot — or  is  it  on  the  piece 
work  plan,  a different  set  of  roots  for 
branch,  leaf  and  fruit?  Who  knows! 
Echo  answers  "Who!”  That  question 
has  got  to  be  answered  before  we  can 
intelligently  expend  our  money  for 
fertilizers,  as  it  all  depends  on  how 
that  system  is  run,  as  to  how,  when 
and  what  we  use;  and  from  a little 
experiment  made  last  summer  by  Prof. 
Crandall  on  the  roots  of  the  apple,  we 
believe  that  he  is  on  a warm  trail, 
with  a full  pack  right  after  that  very 
problem  and  that  he  will  solve  it  in 
the  near  future. 

Fruit  Buds  Form  the  Previous  Year. 

The  spring  opening  of  the  tree  does 
not  depend  altogether  on  the  material 
to  be  found  and  sent  up  by  those  roots 
each  spring,  but  mostly  on  what  has 
been  done  before.  Right  here  is  a 
fundamental  point  that  is  not  always 
understood.  It  all  depends  on  the 
proper  nutrients  contained  in  that 
soil,  together  with  our  work  early  in 
the  spring,  whether  that  tree  will  set 
fruit  buds  for  the  following  year  or 
produce  only  leaf  buds.  So  that  it 
makes  no  difference  how  loving  and 
kind  you  are  to  that  tree  this  spring, 
it  will  not  make  up  for  your  neglect 
the  preceding  year.  You  may  bam- 
boozle your  best  girl  in  that  way,  but 
you  can’t  fool  that  tree.  But  if  you 
'have  done  your  part,  even  if  condi- 
tions are  unfavorable,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  that  tree  will  put  forth  its 
leaves,  blossoms  and  set  a fruit  crop 
upon  which  that  dreaded  "June  drop” 
will  have  no  effect. 

As  some  79  per  cent  of  the  dry  mat- 
ter formed  by  that  tree  when  it  is 
in  bearing  is  in  the  fruit  pulp  of  the 


apple,  man’s  superior  knowledge 
ought  to  enable  him  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  that  tree  and  supply  it 
through  those  little  feeding  roots  with 
some  material,  needed  to  form  that 
pulp. 

Don’t  come  forward  with  your  logic, 
and  say  that  it  can’t  be  done,  for  it 
can,  and  will  be  done.  Why,  the  North 
Dakota  Experiment  Station  is  carry- 
ing on  a series  of  tree  feeding  with 
the  bottle,  and  they  have  proved  that 
trees  will  take  up  liquid  solutions  in 
large  quantities  and  that  the  work 
can  be  done  with  ease  and  no  injury 
to  the  tree.  Some  individual  trees, 
though,  were  just  like  human  beings, 
and  if  they  were  not  checked  would 
drink  themselves  to  death.  If  you 
can  feed  a tree  in  this  unnatural  way, 
how  much  more  plausible,  then,  it 
would  be  to  feed  it  through  those  little 
hungry  mouths  down  under  the  soil. 

It  is  only  just  dawning  on  us  that 
the  good  quality  of  some  varieties  of 
apples  grown  in  certain  sections  is  due 
mostly  to  some  ingredient  contained  in 
that  soil.  That  accounts  for  the  differ- 
ence jn  quality  of  the  Ben  Davis  grown 
in  the  Central  West  and  the  same 
variety  grown  in  other  sections.  If 
there  had  been  no  difference,  it  would 
have  retained  its  right  name  of  New 
York  Pippin,  but  as  grown  in  the 
west  it  was  not  recognized.  In  the 
experiments  carried  on  by  government 
at  the  experiment  station  at  Black- 
turg,  Va.,  to  determine  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  apple,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  Albemarle  Pippin 
grown  in  the  foothills  of  the  Alleghe- 
nies  was  the  Yellow  Newtown  of  New 
York.  In  these  experiments  it  was  al- 
so learned  that  cane  sugar  played  the 
most  important  part  in  the  quality  of 
all  our  best  varieties.  Now,  if  that  is 
so,  what  is  to  hinder  some  sharp-wit- 
ted orchardist  from  solving  the  prob- 
lem and  thereby  producing  a still  bet- 
ter quality  Grimes  Golden  or 

Jonathan  and  thereby  getting  an  extra 
price  for  those  varieties  as  grown  in 
his  orchard?  Think,  brethren!  put 

your  gray  matter  to  work  and  get 
down  to  business. 

Too  Much  Wood  Growth  Not  Desir- 
able. 

After  we  get  about  so  much  frame 
work  of  a tree,  we  do  not  need  much 
of  an  increase.  Now,  we  think  we 
must  have  from  12  to  16  inches  wood 
growth  and  if  we  get  20  inches  any 
season  we  are  proud  of  it,  but  after 
we  get  down  to  science  we  will  only 
have  from  4 to  6 inches,  but  that  in 
size  will  not  be  a straw,  it  must  be  a 
pipe  stem  and  a good  big  one  at 
that.  After  a tree  gets  a certain  size 
we  don’t  want  wood,  we  want  fruit, 
and  every  foot  of  wood  growth  on  that 
tree  adds  to  the  expense  of  spraying, 
cultivation,  pruning  and  gathering. 
There  is  not  a season  now,  that  there 
are  not  from  four  to  six  big  loads  of 
brush  taken  from  an  acre  in  that 
Neoga  Orchard.  That  represents  just 
so  much  money  that  has  gone  to  the 
dogs.  Does  it  display  good  judgment 
to  spend  so  much  money  for  fertilizer 
to  make  that  wood  growth  just  for  the 
pastime  of  cutting  it  out?  Under  the 
conditions  that  exist  now,  if  we  did 
not  take  that  brush  from  those  trees 
we  would  not  get  any  fruit.  But  it 
represents  just  so  much  wasted  labor 
and  energy — labor  for  the  man  and 
energy  for  the  tree — and  both  mean 
money.  The  very  principle  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  is  wrong.  For 
the  first  ten  years  of  that  tree’s 
growth  we  want  to  feed  for  wood — 
good,  sound,  solid  wood — and  then  for 
the  next  six  or  eight  years,  we  want 
to  let  up  on  that  manner  of  feeding, 
and  ‘ gradually  prepare  that  tree  for 
a change — not  a quick,  sudden  change, 
but  one  that  is  so  gradual  that  it  will 
not  realize,  or  rather  show,  that  there 
is  a change,  and  then  when  you  have 
that  tree  right  to  where  we  want  it, 
that  feeding  wants  to  be  for  fruit  and 
you  will  get  it  every  season.  Our 
blundering  experience  for  the  last 
twelve  years  has  proved  it,  and  there 
is  only  one  thing  lacking  to  have  just 
that  condition  right  now,  and  that  is 
to  find  a man  on  "God’s  green  foot 
stool”  that  has  the  "know  how.” 

H.  A.  ALDRICH. 

Neoga,  111. 

* 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  a real  joy  and 
source  of  profit  and  interest.  Al- 
ready I am  anticipating  its  next  ap- 
pearance, and  am  waiting  for  the 
pleasure,  if  nothing  else,  it  will  bring. 
— Sam  Davis,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

We  had  a light  crop  of  apples  here, 
last  fall,  and  part  of  them  were  caught 
by  the  early  freeze.  Fruit  buds  for 
1907,  however,  were  unhurt  and  are  in 
good  shape  at  this  time. — J.  A.  Martin, 
Lansing,  W.  Va. 
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Urges  frequent  use  of  a coal 
tar  disinfectant.  HYGENO  is 
the  best  coal  tar  disinfectant 
made— the  best  It  is  possible 
to  make-notldng  dirty,  gum- 
my, weak  or  watery  about  It, 
yet  when  prepared  for  use  It  cost  only 
about  one  cent  pergallon.  HYGENO  kills 
lice,  ticks  scab,  mites  and  all  parasites  on 
any  animal ; cures  mange,  itch,  ring-worm, 
nettle  rash  and  other  parasitic  skin 
diseases;  destroys  germs,  foul  odors, 
Btomach  worms,  screw  worms,  grubs,  etc ; 
heals  galls, wounds,  cuts, 
hes,  sore  mouth  and 


scratc 

dis- 
eases. HYGENO  Is  endor- 
sed by  leading  sheep,  hog 
and  cattle  breeders,  horse 
owners  and  poultry  and  pet 
stock  fanciers.  Free  book- 
let tell?:  why.  Write  today, 
we  will  tell  you  where  to  buy 
Hygeno.  The  Hygeno  Disin- 
fectant Co. ,1172-1178  Citizens 
a 'Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


AgSORBINE 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened  Tissues,  Infiltrated 
Parts,  and  any  Puff  or  Swelling, 
Cures  Lameness,  Allays  Pain 

without  laying  the  horse  up.  Does  not 
blister,  stam  or  remove  the  hair.  #2.00  a 
bottle, delivered.  Pamphlet  1-C  free. 

ABSORBINE,  .TR„  for  mankind,  gl.00 
bottle.  Cures  Synovitis,  Weeping  Sinew, 
Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele. 
Allays  pain.  Book  free.  Genuine  mfd.  only  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.  D.  F„  34  Monmouth 
St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Balking,  Shying,  or  any 
kind  of  a habit  cured 
in  a few  hours  by  my 
system.  Particulars  free. 

ProfJesse  H.  Beery,  Pleasant  HIU,0. 


NEWTON’S  Hedve  ami  Cough  Cuke 

a VETERIHaRY  SPECIFIC. 

Myearssale.  One  to  two  cam 

» 'Sfc,  will  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
■e  can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 
Theltewton  Remedy  Co., Toledo, 0, 


VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOME. 


<M  Onn  year  and  upwards  can  be  made  taking  oar  Veterinary 
V I fcUU  Course  at  home  during  sparetime  ;taught  insimplest 


English  ;Diploma  granted  positions  obtained  successful  stu- 
dents;cost  in  reach  ofall  ;satisfaction  guaranteed  jparticalarB 

free.  ONTARIO  VETERINARY  CORRESPON- 
DENCE SCHOOL,  Dept.1  7,  London, Canada. 


1,000  Pointers  for  Stock  Kaisers. 

We  have  just  received  from  Sears,  Roebuck  & Co.  a 
copy  of  a book  entitled  “1,000  Pointers  for  Stock 
Raisers,”  published  by  the  Davis  Stock  Food  Com- 
pany, and  distributed  by  Sears,  Roebuck  & Co.,  that  is 
a radical  departure  and  a much  more  pretentious 
volume  than  has  ever  been  attempted  along  similar 
lines. 

The  book  consists  of  548  pages,  and  from  cover  to 
cover  is  filled  with  valuable  information  for  the  farmer 
and  stock  raiser.  The  book  treats  exhaustively  all 
the  feeding  problems  that  the  stock  raiser  will  meet 
with.  Every  disease  known  to  live  stock  is  thor- 
oughly covered,  giving  the  cause,  symptoms  and 
treatment,  and  the  treatment  is  not  confined  to  that 
supplied  by  the  various  remedies  manufactured  by 
the  company,  but  good,  common  sense  treatment 
that  the  farmer  himself  can  obtain  from  his  local 
druggist  is  given  in  perfect  candor.  There  are 
numerous  plans  and  specifications,  together  with 
itemized  bills  of  materials,  for  poultry  houses,  farm 
residences,  barns  and  dipping  vats.  There  is  a chap- 
ter devoted  to  irrigation,  explaining  fully  how  the 
farmer  may  lay  out  and  construct  his  own  irrigating 
ditches.  There  is  also  a full  chapter  on  good  country 
roads  that  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice, 
and  the  final  chapter  in  the  book,  entitled  “The  Truth 
About  Stock  Foods,”  will  prove  an  eye  opener  to 
the  up  to  date  stockman.  This  question  is  treated 
exhaustively.  Many  of  the  fallacies  and  heretofore 
mysteries  surrounding  the  manufacture  of  stock  foods 
is  laid  bare,  and  the  ingredients  of  stock  foods  are 
openly  published. 

There  is  some  mighty  interesting  information  on 
page  36.  regarding  the  true  and  comparative  value 
of  feed  stuffs,  and  horsemen  will  be  more  than  inter- 
ested in  the  information  contained  on  page  39.  The 
up  to  date  dairyman  will  find  some  valuable  infor- 
mation on  page  73,  and  there  are  some  mighty 
interesting  facts  regarding  the  digestibility  of  feeds  on 
page  101. 

The  book,  however,  is  much  too  extensive  and 
treats  its  subject  much  too  exhaustively  for  us  to 
attempt  to  describe  it  in  a short  article.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  value  of  such  a book  cannot  be  estimated 
in  dollars  and  cents,  and  it  has  evidently  cost  a world 
of  time,  research  and  money  to  get  the  book  out. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  our  readers  to  send 
for  a copy  of  this  book  at  once.  It  is  being  sent  to  all 
farmers  and  stock  raisers  who  will  write  Sears,  Roe- 
buck & Co.,  Chicago,  and  tell  them  how  many  head 
of  stock  they  own.  By  all  means,  send  for  it  today. 
You  will  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  book. 
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FRUITS,  PRODUCE,  BUTTER,  EGGS, 
STRAWBERRIES  AND  GRAPES, 

IN  CAR  LOTS 

We  handle  Berry  Boxes,  Grape  Baskets, 
Egg  Case  Material,  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

116  South  3rd  and  115  Market  St., 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Apples  Wanted 

Bulk  or  Barreled. 

Tell  us  what  varieties  and  quan- 
tity you  can  furnish.  We  want  to 
to  business  with  you. 

COYNE  BROS.,  160  S.  Water  St., 
Chicago,  Bl. 

Car  lot  distributors. 


I regard  The  Fruit-Grower  as  one  of 
my  standar  periodicals,  up  to  date  in 
all  that  concerts  horticulture. — Dr. 
D.  S.  McConnaughey,  Wayland,  Iowa. 
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Poultry  Department 


Indian  Runner  Ducks. 

This  cut  was  made  from  a photo- 
graph taken  June  15th  and  shows  a 
part  of  two  yards  of  Indian  Runner 
Ducks,  four  and  six  weeks  old,  at  their 
watering  places  and  shows  a partial 
view  of  a fine  irrigated  blackberry 
patch  and  one  edge  of  a peach  or- 
chard. It  is  with  pleasure  that  I give 
our  experience  in  caring  for  ducks 
and  growing  berries. 

I urge  the  farmer  to  look  after 
these  two  (not  least  by  any  means) 
branches  of  agriculture.  “Poultry  keep- 
ing and  fruit-growing,”  and  work 
them  in  as  a side  issue.  Select  one  or 
more  breeds  of  poultry  which  best 
suit  your  fancy  and  breed  them  up 
the  standard  requirements.  The  de- 
mand for  thoroughbred  poultry  is 
growing  stronger  each  year.  Neither 
corn  nor  cotton  is  any  longer  king,  for 
the  grand  old  Missouri  hen  is  taking 
the  lead.  Look  up  the  reports  and 
they  will  tell  what  she  is  doing. 

In  this  section  we  can  grow  almost 
any  variety  of  fruit,  except  that  the 
blackberry  crop  is  almost  always  cut 
short  by  a drouth  at  ripening  time. 
We  have  at  last  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty by  arranging  our  blackberry 
patch  below  a large  pond  where  we 


I am  more  and  more  convinced  each 
year  that  the  Indian  Runner  ducks 
are  the  farmers’  fowl.  They  are  easi- 
ly raised  and  easily  controlled.  A two- 
foot  poultry  wire  fence  is  all  that  is 
required  to  turn  them,  as  they  make 
no  attempt  to  jump  over.  They  don’t 
fly  over  fences  and  scratch  up  flower 
beds  and  gardens. 

If  a market  duck  is  wanted  they 
fill  all  requirements,  growing  to  mar- 
ket size  in  nine  weeks;  are  easily  fat- 
tened at  any  age  and  require  no  wa- 
ter except  for  drinking,  but  where 
large  flocks  are  raised  for  breeding 
and  exhibition  purposes  we  have  ar- 
ranged a set  of  self-regulating  vats, 
one  for  each  yard.  Water  is  piped 
from  this  irrigating  pond  through  the 
berry  patch  and  on  down  the  line,  and 
is  regulated  to  each  vat  by  a float  in 
one  end.  The  vats  or  troughs  can  be 
made  any  size.  These  are  6 inches 
deep,  14  inches  wide  by  10  feet  long, 
and  all  I have  to  do  is  to  pull  a plug 
out  of  the  bottom  of  each  trough  and 
let  the  water  off  when  it  gets  filthy, 
about  every  three  days,  and  in  a few 
minutes  every  trough  is  full  of  fresh 
water  again.  The  illustration  shows 
two  yards  with  a long  trough  set  in 
the  ground  with  a fence  across  the 


free  range  will  do  even  better  than 
this. 

From  the  day  the  ducks  are  hatched 
they  are  as  spry  as  crickets  and  keep 
out  of  the  way  where  any  other  ducks 
would  be  a nuisance.  They  are  a rival 
to  the  popular  Pekin  in  the  duck  fam- 
ily, good  layers  and  money  makers. 
People  are  just  beginning  to  learn  the 
real  value  of  this  new  breed.  Their 
color  is  gray,  or  fawn  and  white, 
which  with  the  steel  blue  caps  of  the 
drakes  makes  a plumage  of  great  at- 
tractiveness. 

The  peach  and  apple  crop  in  this 
section  was  simply  immense  this  sea- 
son— better  than  it  has  been  for  years. 

We  are  all  learning  to  spray  our 
fruit  trees  and  keep  our  poultry  in  or- 
chards to  catch  insects  and  bugs  and 
think  the  two  a great  protection  to 
the  young  fruit. 

W.  M.  SAWYER. 

Lancaster,  Mo. 

¥ 

Winter  Eggs. 

Eggs  in  winter,  to  the  average  poul- 
tryman,  pay  the  best  profit,  although 
a great  number  of  farmers  and  poul- 
trymen  are  quite  indifferent  to  this 
question  and  claim  eggs  cannot  be  had 
during  cold  weather.  Others  claim 
it  does  not  pay  for  the  extra  time  and 
expense  it  takes  to  produce  them,  but 
so  much  “doubting”  poultry  work  and 
ifs  and  ands  do  not  bring  wintei 
eggs,  and  the  doubters  are  conse- 
quently dependent  upon  packed  eggs. 


The  First  and  Second  Hatch  of  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  of  this  Season,  at  Their  Bathing  Places.  Bred  and 

owned  by  W.  M.  Sawyer,  Lancaster,  Missouri. 


can  regulate  the  moisture  for  the 
plants  by  means  of  irrigation.  It  re- 
quires only  two  years  to  get  the  first 
crop  of  berries  after  the  plants  are 
set  and  last  season  was  our  second 
crop  from  our  new  patch  grown  by 
this  method,  and  the  berries  were  the 
finest  I ever  saw. 

We  grow  the  Snyder  berry,  which  is 
suited  for  both  home  and  market  use 
at  a high  price.  The  rows  are  ar- 
ranged so  they  are  easily  watered  and 
two  floodings  are  all  they  require 
to  make  the  last  berry  ripen  up  as 
plump  and  juicy  as  the  first  ones 
picked,  and  as  soon  as  the  last  ber- 
ries are  picked  we  go  through  with  a 
heavy  hoe  and  cut  out  all  the  vines 
that  bore  fruit  this  season  and  all 
young  vines  that  are  not  needed  are 
cut,  raked  out,  piled  and  burned.  This 
gives  the  new  vines  a better  chance 
and  keeps  them  from  becoming  dis- 
eased from  the  old  vines.  Of  course, 
the  vines  are  kept  cut  out  between  the 
rows  in  the  meantime,  giving  plenty 
of  room  to  work  and  gather  the  fruit. 

It  is  really  surprising  to  see  how 
much  fruit  will  grow  on  a small  patch 
in  this  manner,  and  it  is  a pleasure 
more  than  a task  to  care  for  fruit 
grown  in  a systematic  way.  Fresh 
home-grown  fruit  is  the  finest  thing 
we  can  have. 

A berry  patch  arranged  in  this  man- 
ner makes  an  ideal  place  for  an  Indian 
Runner  duckling  range.  The  vines 
give  them  plenty  of  shade  and  hide 
them  from  hawks. 


middle  and  a box  over  the  float  at  one 
end.  Ducks  allowed  this  privilege 
to  get  water  keep  their  plumage  in 
first  class  condition  and  are  ready  to 
be  shipped  out  for  breeders  and  exhi- 
bition at  any  time,  and  by  cold  weath- 
er when  the  waterworks  are  shut  off 
the  surplus  stock  is  about  all  shipped 
out  and  the  breeders  soon  go  into  win- 
ter quarters  until  the  next  spring.  For 
a market  duck  it  is  not  necessary  to 
furnish  them  water  to  swim  in.  They 
will  grow  and  thrive  just  as  well  with 
only  drinking  water,  but  where  one 
can  arrange  at  least  two  or  three 
yards  similar  to  this  it  saves  time  and 
they  are  never  without  water. 

For  short  we  call  them  Leghorn 
ducks,  on  account  of  their  laying 
qualities.  As  layers  they  surpass  the 
best  breeds  of  hens  and  many  prefer 
their  eggs  for  table  use.  If  properly 
cared  for  they  commence  laying  the 
last  of  February  and  will  keep  at  it 
until  the  moulting  time,  which  is  in 
July  or  August.  It  requires  about  five 
weeks  for  them  to  grow  a new  crop 
of  feathers.  As  soon  as  they  finish 
moulting  they  set  to  work  again  and 
lay  until  cold  weather  shuts  them  off. 

It  is  really  astonishing  to  know  the 
number  of  ducks  that  may  be  raised 
on  a small  piece  of  land.  The  cost  of 
fence  and  posts  for  one  acre  of  ground 
would  not  exceed  $12.00,  and  would 
accommodate  a flock  of  fifty  ducks 
and  keep  them  in  good  laying  condi- 
tion. and  these  will  produce  in  one 
season  at  least  6,000  eggs,  and  If  given 


good  or  bad,  or  from  a neighbor  who 
has  “good  luck”  when  they  want  win- 
ter eggs. 

Getting  eggs  in  winter  can  be  called 
a simple  matter  when  a common-sense 
method  is  used  and  a little  study  of 
Nature’s  methods. 

I know  that  a great  many  people 
tire  of  even  the  idea  of  getting  eggs 
in  winter  under  such  methods  as  many 
of  them  think  they  must  follow  to 
bring  satisfactory  results,  and  when 
one  considers  time  of  feeding  and  car- 
ing for  poultry  under  a go-as-you- 
please  method,  or  even  a great  deal  of 
fussing  or  cooking  this  and  boiling 
that  and  heating  water  for  mash,  and 
then  adding  a dozen  different  foods 
and  then  top  off  with  a big  dose  of  so 
called  “egg  tonic”  or  egg  producing 
stimulant  of  some  of  the  hundred  dif- 
ferent kinds  manufacturer,  it  does 
seem  as  if  it  doesn’t  pay. 

With  my  experience  in  producing 
winter  eggs  and  under  methods  which 
have  proved  entirely  satisfactory  In 
every  way,  I find  it  does  not  rest  al- 
together with  the  method  of  feeding 
but  with  the  foundation  stock  of 
“layers”  from  which  you  expect  this 
supply  of  eggs.  Your  early-hatched 
pullets  will  be  found  ten  to  one  the 
best  for  winter  layers.  Hens  should 
not  be  kept  over  two  years  old,  unless 
especially  good  as  layers  or  breeders, 
and  then  if  in  large  numbers  will  do 
better  in  quarters  of  their  own,  for 
•when  they  are  more  of  an  even  age 
they  will  be  found  to  do  better  and 


The  100-egg  Hatcnlng  Wonder  has  triple  case,  large 
aluminum-coated  tank,  double-jacketed  heater  and 
our  Victor  Regulator.  The  lamp  has  a big  bowl,  wide 
burner  and  stout  metal  chimney.  Ventilated  egg 
chamber  with  double  glass  in  door  contains  movable 
egg-tray  with  nursery  below.  The  machine  Is  26 
Inches  long.  21  inches  wide  and  14  Inches  high.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  substantially  built  incubator,  with  its 
egg-tray  and  nursery,  aluminum-coated  tank,  double- 
jacketed  heater,  modern  lamp  and  automatic  regula- 
tor. the  87.90  price  Includes  a thermometer,  funnel 
and  book  of  instructions,  telling  how  to  get  the  best 
results  from  the  incubator,  all  delivered  at  any  rail- 
road station  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

If  the  Brooder  is  ordered  with  the  Incubator  the 
price  of  both  is  only  $11.50  delivered  anywhere  in  U.  8. 
east  of  the  Rockies.  The  price  of  the  Incubator  de- 
livered west  of  tbe  Rockies  Is  $9.90  and  the  Incubator 
and  Brooder  together  $14.76. 

These  prices  are  delivered  at  yonr  railroad  station,  not  f.  o.  b. 
factory.  F.o.  b.  factory  means  that  you  may  have  to  pay  cartage 
from  the  factory  to  their  station. 

Better  write  us  today;  we  will  ship  promptly  on  re- 
ceipt of  your  order.  Money  returned  if  not  as  repre- 
sented. 

If  you  want  a larger  machine  write  for  our  80-page 
“ Victor  Book.”  Two-thirds  of  the  space  is  devoted  to 
giving  information  about  the  poultry  business.  The 
rest  tells  the  truth  about  Victor  Incubators  and 
Brooders.  We  start  with  the  egg  and  give  pointers 
that  mean  increased  profits  right  through  to  the 
heavy  fowls  ready  for  market.  How  to  make  hens  lay 
when  eggs  are  scarcest.  How  to  get  early  spring 
chickens  on  the  market  in  time  to  get  best  prices. 
Practical  hints  that  may  mean  money  whether  an  old 
hen  or  an  incubator  does  the  hatching. 

We  waut you  to  have  the  book  and  will  gladly  send  it  to  you 
free  if  you  will  send  in  the  coupon  below,  or  send  us  a postal 
card  asking  for  it  if  you  don't  want  to  cut  the  paper. 

GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III.  Established  1867. 


GEO.  EKTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  111.:  1 5 6 

Please  send  me  the  Victor  Book  FREE. 


Name. 


Postoffice 


Route  No Co State. 


llf|iy  Don’t  YOU  Build 

I Your  Own  Incubators  and 
■■  ■■  ■ Brooders?  _ 

Send  for  them  and  rlSIlt  FfPP 
see  how  easy  it  is.  * mil®  I I «« 
We  furnish  parts  such  as  Lamp,  Tank,  Regula- 
tor, Doors,  Legs,  Hardware,  Etc.,  not  possi- 
ble for  you  to  make,  at  a special  low  price. 
Eighteen'thousand  people  were  interested  in 
them  last  year.  No  special  tools  or  experience 
required.  You ’ll  be  surprised  how  easy  it 
is  and  how  much  better  mac  hines  you  can 
build  than  vou  can  buy  for  same  cost. 
S We  don’t  ask  you  to  take  our  word— 

»*^get  the  plans,  they’re  free  for  the 
asking— and  decide  yourself.  Catalog 
also  describes  our  Acme  Lamp 
and  Regulator.  Made  to  fit 
any  machine.  Combined  dam- 

Eer  and  flame  regulation  saves 
alf  your  present  operating  ex- 
penses. Send  for  catalog  and 
see.  It’s  free  including  plans. 
H.  M.  SHEER  CO..  131  HampSt.,  Quincy.  III. 


*||Ji 

Buys  a 240  Egg 
Incubator.  The 

surest  and  easi- 
est hatcher  made. 

The  Famous 

IDEAL  INCUBATOR 

240  Egg-Size  Only  S11.75.  120  Egg-Size  Only  S3 .00. 
60  Egg-Size  Only  $7.50. 

Brooders  at  prices  too  low  to  quote  here. 

You  cannot  find  a better  at  any  price.  Why  pay 
more  then!  Let  us  save  you  money.  Remember 
these  are  not  “cheap’’  machines,  but  of  the  highest 
grade.  Send  for  guaranty  and  our  big  128  page 
book  “Poultry  for  Profit.”  |«'»  Fro©. 

J«  W.  MILLER  COM  Box  63»  Freeport,  Ilia. 


INCUBATORS 
40  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 


The  Great  Western  I ncubatop 
lias  the  best  hatching  record . 
It  is  t he  easiest  to  operate.  It 
is  the  lowest  priced  Good  hot  water  incubator  made. 

GUARANTEED  FOR  10  YEARS 

Shipped  anywhere  on  40  days  FREE  TRIAL — use 
it,  test  it.  If  it  is  not  all  we  claim  return  it  at  our 
expense.  Write  for  complete  FREE  catalog  of 
Great  Western  incubators  and  brooders. 

GREAT  WESTERN  INCUBATOR  CO. 


Only  § 

This 

230  Egg 

ROYAL  INCUBATOR 

the  world's  best  hatcher. 
Don’t  pay  more  for  poorer 
machines.  Investigate  our 
bargain  offer,  our  bank  guar 


*1  IT  and  we  Pay 
,IJ  the  Freight. 


antee  and  our  free  trial,  it  will  pay  you.  Incu- 
bator and  poultry  supply  catalog  l!Vee.  Booklet,  I 
“Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks  ana  | 


supply  catalog 

Feeding  of  Chic 

Turkeys.”  10c;  60c  poultry  paper  one  year,  10c. 

Royal  Incnbator  Co.,  Drawer  71  Des  Moines,  la. 


MORE  EGGS-LESSFEED 

OPEN  HOPPER. 

"ttST*  Cutter 

will  doable  year  act  rUld  ud  rot  jtm  f**d 
bln  lB  half.  0 aarw&taod  toeet  wlo  ted  turn 
than  oay  other.  Trial  offer  oad  —>elar»  fro* 
Humphrey,  Union  8t.  Factory,  Joliet,  QL 


Humphrey' 


Yearly  Page  45 
January,  1907 


THE  FBUIT-6KOWEE,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Page 
Forty-fiv- 


(tXSWWi 


in  the  HATCH-ALL  INCUBATOR,  because  of 
Its  superior  heating1  and  ventilating  systems. 
No  deadly  gas  fumes  to  smother  nearly- 
hatched  cnicks.  The  regulator  on  the 

HATCH-ALL  INCUBATOR 


holds  the  heat  at  just  hen  temperature. 

worry.  Little  care,  jno 
overheating.  Ventilation 


No 

No 


delivers  warmed,  fresh 
air.  No  cold  corners.  No 
hot  center  drafts.  Good 
profits.  Send  for  free  cat- 
alogue—don’t  wait  till  to- 
morrow. Do  it  today  and 
read  how  others  are  mak- 
ing money  easily. 

HEBRON  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Box  30,  Hebron,  Nebraska* 


BIGGER  HATCHES 

Whether  you  are  a beginner  or 
an  expert  at  Poultry  Raising,  you 
’ can  secure  Bigger  Hatches,  aided  by 
/ the  patented  and  exclusive  labor  saving, 

' automatic  features  of  the  Latest  Pattern 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

F can  find  poultry  profit  in  raising  Broilers,  Roast- 
' ers  and  Capons,  and  become  successful  in  Chick 
Rearing  and  secure  profitable  results  in  Egg 
Farming.  Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders 
are  in  use  and  recommended  by  leading  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  the  world  over. 

Our  now  244  page  Guide  to  Poultry  Profit  telling  you 
how  to  become  a successful  pouU 
tryman, — FREE  if  you  name  this 
paper  and  send  addresses  of  two 
acquaintances  Interested  in 
poultry  keeping. 

CYPHERS 
INCUBATOR 
COMPANY 


BUFFALO. 
NEW  YORK. 
BOSTON. 
CHICAGO. 
KANSAS  CITY. 
OAKLAND. CAL 


BRABAZON'S  POULTRY  BOOKS 

Price  List  of  Eggs  and  Fowls  for  sale.  Is 
a buyers  guide  of  70  varieties,  price  10c. 
Cuts  of  fowls  from  life.  J.  R.  Brabazon, 
BOX  25  Glenview,  Delavan  Wis., 


WINTER 

EGGS 

Whether  you  keep  12  or  1,000  hens 
you  want  them  to  lay  when  eggs  are 


high. 

WHAT  TO 
HOW  TO 


Feed 


Feed  right  and 
your  hens  will  lay 


Special  Offer  If  S ‘”nrr 

Booklet,  with  formulae  and  tables 
for  feeding  and  a full  year’s  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  best  illus- 
trated monthly  poultry  journal. 

Poultry  Keeper  Publishing  Co. 

Box  2,  Quincy,  111. 


Poultry 

Lessons 


FREE 


WHY  HOT  RAISE  DOMESTICATED 

PHEASANTS,  QUAIL,  ETC.!! 

ErSU**  1 ECCS  bring  from  60c  to  S3  EACH, 

BIRDS  from  $20  lo  SI  60  par  PAIR.  Larg.  back  yard 
enough  apace  «o  produce  from  $600  lo  S 1 ,200  yearly. 
DEMAND  HEAVY.  We  buy  your  eggs  and  youngsters 
l'1!™ '•*?  0ur  brooders  are  all  RAISED  IN 

2?!!filJEME,iT,*rov®ry  hardy.  WILL  THRIVE  IN  ANY 
CLIMATE  and  are  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  DISEASE  Ilka 
rcUa»r£Jni  Pl°oon*-  EXPENSIVE  OUTFITS  UNNEC. 

„Y."  Don  * conflict  with  Came  Laws.  Sand  SI. 00 
oiur  Von B£°™?ilMEST,C*TED  PHEASANTS  AND 
FOR  “,k  b.p.clally  lor  photo 

„ . BREEDING  STOCK  shipped  anywhere  In 

U.  S.  and  Canada;  SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEE7!. 

% THE  DOMESTICATED  CAME  CO.. 

EOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


work  more  peaceably  together,  conse- 
quently more  eggs  from  the  older 
fowls. 

But  the  point  to  emphasize  Is  that 
your  early  hatched  pullets,  of  what- 
ever the  breed,  must  have  the  age,  and 
must  be  properly  matured  to  obtain 
the  highest  possible  results.  With  a 
good  flock  of  pullets  that  are  starting 
laying  about  Oct.  1st,  and  which  have 
been  bred  and  raised  under  proper 
conditions  and  are  absolutely  free 
from  vermin  (poultry’s  worst  enemy), 
you  are  in  the  best  way  for  a good 
supply  of  winter  eggs  under  the  prop- 
er food  conditions  to  produce  them. 

I will  give  my  practical  method  of 
feeding,  which  has  been  proven  by 
myself  and  many  others  to  be  superior 
and  nearest  to  nature’s  way  of  the 
proper  caring  and  feeding  of  poultry. 

In  our  poultry  house,  clean  and  dry, 
we  placed  before  our  layers  what  we 
call  the  dry  food  box  or  hopper,  high 
enough  from  the  floor  as  better  to 
allow  the  fowls  to  reach  it  and  not 
waste  the  food.  Mine  are  bn  a six- 
teen-inch platform  near  the  back  wall 
and  about  6 to  8 inches  from  the 
floor  where  the  chickens  may  jump  up 
and  down  for  feeding  or  water  as  they 
desire  or  back  to  the  litter  or  straw  to 
work  for  the  whole  grain. 

In  one  box  or  hopper  is  kept  a good 
quality  of  beef  scraps,  another  equal 
parts  of  rather  fine  cracked  corn, 
wheat  and  oats,  and  another  of  dry 
bran.  All  whole  grain  is  fed  in  a 
deep  litter  three  times  a day,  where 
all  birds  must  work  almost  constantly 
from  morning  till  night.  Whole  corn 
may  be  fed  at  the  night  feeding  if  de- 
sired. Green  food  of  some  kind  is 
best  fed  at  noon  and  if  a good  quan- 
tity can  be  had  the  grain  could  be  les- 
sened at  noon.  Feeding  cabbage, 
wurzels,  sugar  beets,  chopped  apples 
or  any  good  green  food  will  be  highly 
relished  by  this  group  of  layers.  Noon 
is  the  best  time  to  give  green  cut  bone. 
Every  other  day  is  often  enough,  giv- 
ing just  what  will  be  eaten  up  clean. 
A little  goes  a long  way,  as  it  Is  rich 
food  and  great  egg  producer  and  takes 
the  place  of  the  worms  and  insects 
found  in  the  summer  time,  but  you 
must  remember  your  hens  don’t  find 
' these  in  great  quantities  or  if  you 
were  feeding  angle  worms  you  would- 
n’t throw  them  out  by  the  bucketful 
and  you  must  use  some  judgment  in 
feeding  fresh  meat  or  bone.  Feed 
just  what  will  be  eaten  up  clean,  none 
to  be  left  to  sour  and  be  trodden  un- 
der their  feet,  or  they  may  not  take 
to  the  next  feed  of  cut  bone  as  well 
as  you  would  wish  for  the  benefit  of 
the  egg  basket. 

It  may  be  said  at  first  glance  that 
this  system  of  feeding  is  utterly 
wrong  and  cannot  be  put  to  general 
use,  as  poultry  with  food  before  them 
and  given  grain,  green  food  and  meat 


. Incubators 

Have  the  Highest  Hatching  Record 

and  the  lowest  selling  prices.  They  will 
hatch  chicks  for  you  cheaper  and  better 
~ than  hens,  or  other  incubators. 

The  Sure  Hatch  runs  itself  and  pays  for  it- 


self, or  we  take  it  back  at  our  expense.  Guaran- 
teed for  5 years  and  made  to  last  a lifetime. 

You  can  set  it  any  place  where 
a hen  might  be  housed.  Hatches 
when  you  “set”  it,  and  you  “set”  it 
when  you  are  ready,  summer  or  winter, 
trouble  to  have  “early  hatched” 
chickens,  if  you  use  a Sure  Hatch.  Used 
successfully  and  most  highly  recommended  by 
more  practical  poultry  raisers  than  any  other  in- 
cubator on  earth,  none  excepted. 

For  ten  years  we  have  been  making  an(j  brooder  factory  in  the  world, 
and  selling  the  Sure  Hatch,  freight  Qur  experimenting  for  improvement 
prepaid,  for  prices  that  put  it  in  a never  stops.  These  facts  enable  us 
class  by  itself.  . to  turn  out  machines,  strictly  up-to- 

Anybody  can  make  a cheap  incu-  date  — leaders  always  — imitations 
bator,  but  when  it  comes  to  deliver-  never. 

ing  one  that  positively  will  hatch  Our  customers  are  successful  from 
cheaper  and  better  than  hens,  and  is  the  start,  because  we  know  how  and 
covered  by  a responsible  guarantee  what  to  tell  them,  that  they  may  get 
that  it  will  do  its  work  year  after  the  results  that  pay,  without  disap 
year— that’s  a proposition  that  is  not  pointments. 

so  easy.  Qur  new  100-page  illustrated  Sure 

We  do  this  very  thing.  We  have  Hatch  book  tells  all  about  our 
the  facilities  and  experience  that  make  machines  and  low  prices.  Besides  it 
it  possible.  is  a very  helpful  poultry  book.  Write 

We  operate  the  greatest  incubator  us  today  for  one  of  these  free  books. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Company 

47,  Fremont,  Neb.,  or  Dept.  47 , Indianapolis , Ind.j 

Note — July  1, 1906,  our  main  office  and  factory  were  removed 
from  Clay  Center  to  Fremont,  Neb. 
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tr  YOU  WANT  CGG9 


Lots  of  them,  feed  green  bone  fresh  cut,  rich  In  protein  and  all  other  egg  elements.  Get  twice 
the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

LATEST  MODEL  fA  1)aVS  Trial  No  money  In 

BONE  CUTTER  AV  UdyS  frge  advance. 

Makes  bone  cutting  simple,  easy  and  rapid.  Try  it  and  see.  Open  hopper,  automatic  feed.  Cute 
all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle.  Never  clogs.  Don’t  buy  until  you  try  it.  Cat’lgfree. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO., 


MANN’S 


Box  108 


Milford,  Mass. 


THE  RELIABLE’S  25th  BIRTHDAY 


We  have  been  at  it  25  years, 
when  yon  buy  a Reliable 
double  heating 


You  take  no  chances 
Scientific  construction, 
w system,  automatic  regulation, 
and  simple  operation,  are  not  experiments.  No 
draughts,  no  hot  spots,  one-third  less  oil.  Guar- 
anteed. Your  money  back  if  it’s  not  as  we  claim. 

Free  Silver  Jubilee  catalog.  Get  prices  for  Reli- 
able Farm  pure  bred  poultry  and  eggs.  Incubators 
shipped  the  same  day  order  is  received. 

Reliable  Incubator  & Brooder  Co.,  Box  B155,  Quincy, HI. 


ing  condition,  will  be  found  when 
killed  to  be  really  and  truly  one  of  the 
best  workers  and  layers  of  the  flock? 

The  hen’s  egg  is  her  surplus  pro- 
duct, and  unless  she  is  well  fed  or 
nourished  how  is  she  to  produce 
them?  This  is  just  the  reason  why 
thousands  of  them  are  not  laying 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

GEO.  U.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


COILED  SPRING 


Twelve  Complete  Lessons 

We  want  to  send  a copy  of  our  latest  and  best  book  to 
every  reader  of  this  paper  who  is  interested  in  poultry. 
You  need  it  whether  you  are  an  experienced  breeder  or 
only  a beginner.  It  is  entitled  “Ponltry  Lessons  for  the 
Amateur,”  and  consists  of  twelve  complete  and  compre- 
hensive chapters  on  Poultry  Culture,  as  follows: 

1— Poultry  House  Construction.  2— Selecting  a Breed. 
3 — Feeds  and  Feeding.  4 — Mating  Up  the  Breeding  Birds. 
6 — Incubation;  Natural  and  Artificial.  6— Care  of  the 
Chicks.  7 — Summer  Care  of  the  Flock.  8 — Preparing 
for  Winter.  9— Preparing  for  the  Show  Room.  10— Win- 
ter Care  of  the  Flock.  11— Poultry  Diseases  and  Kerne- 
dies.  12 — General  Information.  Each  a complete  chap- 
ter. 

We  will  send  a copy  of  this  book  free  of  charge,  post- 
age prepaid,  to  anyone  sending  us  60  cents  for  a year’s 
subscription  to  Commercial  Poultry,  a handsome,  prac- 
tical monthly  magazine,  one  of  the  best  published.  Sam- 
ple copy  free.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  POULTRY,  Dept  A2,  Marseilles,  111. 


FENCE 

Closely  Woven.  0*n  not  Sac- 

Every  wire  end  every  twtot  U 
a brace  to  ell  ntfcer  wires  end 
twists  full  hetght  at  tcu  f ease. 
Horse-high,  BuU-etroeg,  Me- 
tlght.  Every  rod  gu&r&ateed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  sold  direct  to  farmw,  freifffct 
prepaid,  at  loweot  factory  price. 
Our  Catalogue  tells  how  Wirt 
6s  made— how  it  Is  galvanised— 
why  some  la  good  and  soma  la 
bad.  Its  brimful  of  fenoe  facta. 
You  should  have  this  Informa- 
tion. Write  for  It  today.  IteFraa. 

KITS  ELMAN  BROS., 

Bex  103  MUNCIK,  INDIANA. 


MR.  ROBINSON’S  POULTRY  HOUSES. 


“Rankin’s  Royal”  Barred,  White  and  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  are 
Bred  to  Win,  Bred  to  Pay,  Bred  for  Quality 
In  Every  Way.  Hundreds  of  Selected  Speci- 
mens Line  and  Pedigree  Bred  by  My  Trap- 
Nest  System  from  America’s  Greatest  Sires 
and  Champions  for  sale  On  Approval  at 
Guaranteed  Honest  Prices. 

Eggs,  $1.50  to  $10.00  per  15,  $7.00  to  $20.00 
per  100.  Seriously  you  can't  afford  to  place 
an  order  (large  or  small)  before  writing  me. 

H.  P.  RANKIN, 

Box  131.  Hartlngton,  Neb. 


or  cut  bone  besides  would  become  too 
lazy  for  any  use,  except  for  a big  fat 
stew.  Yet  try  a few  this  way  and  put 
your  birds  to  a practical  test  and 
watch  the  results. 

I believe  It  an  absolute  fact  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  birds  in  winter  quar- 
ters and  feeding  for  winter  eggs  do 
not  honestly  get  sufficient  food  to 
properly  develop  both  themselves  and 
the  egg  yield  as  it  should  be.  There 
are  to  my  notion  few  breeds  if  any 
fed  on  above  method  and  properly  ex- 
ercised and  carefully  noted  would 
seldom  get  too  fat  for  good  layers 
when  fed  by  this  method,  and  I be- 
lieve many  successful  poultrymen  will 
agree  to  this.  As  for  myself,  I have 
yet  to  find  one  of  my  birds  In  that 
condition. 

Is  It  not  a fact  that  the  hen  that  is 
condemned  as  too  fat  and  out  of  lay- 


where  they  might  be  if  properly  fed 
and  cared  for  and  in  good,  healthy, 
vigorous  condition.  I say,  brother 
poultryman,  give  your  poultry  plenty 
to  eat,  of  good  healthy,  sound,  dry 
food,  no  cheap  stuff,  but  good  sound 
grain,  green  and  meat  food  and  watch 
results. 

The  labor  saved  by  this  feeding  will 
also  be  found  an  important  item.  A 
large  amount  of  work  is  needed  in 
mixing  and  carrying  mashes  for  your 
crowded  birds  to  gulp  down,  some 
jammed  full,  while  others  are  half- 
starved  and  go  away  to  stand  in  a 
cold  corner  to  await  indigestion  and 
the  next  meal  from  a red  hot  mash; 
perhaps  then  a sweat  and  then  a cold, 
often  times  developing  Into  roup  and 
sickness.  Besides,  a lot  of  such  birds 
will  gulp  and  consume  double  the 
quantity  of  healthy  exercised  fowls 
%and  a bird  that  works  for  'her  food  is 


Farm  and  Stock 
Doubled  His  Crop 

Decatur,  Ark.,  Sept.  4,  1906. 
Editor,  Farm  and  Stock, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  I enclose  $1.00  for  a 

year’s  subscription  to  Farm  and  Stock. 
I can’t  get  along  without  it.  I have 
only  read  a few  numbers  of  your 
paper,  but  I want  it  to  keep  coming 
for  it  has  enabled  me  to  almost 
double  my  crop  this  year. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  H.  SETSER. 


Farm  and  Stock 

Is  a monthly  magazine  devoted  solely  to 
Corn  and  Live  Stock.  Rate  $1.00  a year, 
but  will  be  sent  for  three  months  free  If 
you  mention  The  Fruit-Grower  and  agree 
to  either  subscribe  or  notify  us  to  stop  the 
paper  at  end  or  three  months.  Address 
FARM  AND  STOCK,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


ake  Money 


Men  or  women 
of  any  age  can 
make  big  mon- 
ey. We  teacj| 


von  free.  Old  eatabllffhed  boose  Wore 
honorable,  easy  and  light;  at  home.  Make 
$3  to  $10  Pef  dfty  sure.  Write  to-day. 


Monthly  Page 
I'orty-six 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 
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Let  Me  QuoteYou  a Price 

: CHATHAM 

Before  You  Buy 
an  Incubator 

It  will  take  one  penny  for  a postal, 
and  a minute  of  your  time,  to  write 
for  Special  Prices  on  1907  Chatham 
Incubators  and  Brooders.  No  matter 
what  kind  of  a machine  you  have  in 
mind  — no  matter  where  you  intend 
buying,  or  when— TODAY  you  should 
send  me  a postal  and  get  my  catalog 
and  prices. 

My  book  will  post  you  on  the  best  way 
k to  make  money  out  of  poultry— and  my 
k prices  on  Chatham  Incubators  and 
Brooders  will  show  you  how  to  start 
in  the  poultry  business  for  a small 
amount  of  money. 

Chatham  Incubutors  are  sold  on 

84  Days  FREE 

trial,  freight  prepaid,  and  are  guaranteed  5 
years.  Chatham  Incubators  aro  tho  best  possil-lc  to 
make.  They  are  tested,  and  known  to  produce  the 
largest  percentage  of  strong,  healthy  chickens. 

If  you  aro  most  ready  to  buy  a machine  now,  put 
It  off  for  a day  or  two,  until  you  can  get  my  prices 
and  catalog.  Then  decide. 

Wo  have  warehouses  in  all  the  leading  trade 
centers — where  Chatham  Incubators  and  Hrooders 
arc  kept  in  stock — insuring  prompt  delivery. 

I invite  you  to  write  for  my  prices  and  book.  I 
can  save  >ou  money  on 
an  Incubator. 

D1ANSON  CAMPBELL, 

President  Munson 
Campbell  Co.,  Ltd., 

‘1ft  Wesson  Au\. 

Detroit,  Midi. 

If  you  live  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River, 

^ add i ess  mo  Box  4^. 

B Topeka,  Kan. 

'Gri, 
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STRENGTH 
DURABILITY 
ECONOMY  ‘ 

These  are  the  characteris-  , 
' tics  of  Page  Fence.  Strong 
because  made  of  high  car- 
' bon  double  strength  Page  * 
Wire.  Durable  because  it 
1 will  spring  and  not  break.  ■ 
Economical  because  it  re- 
quires fewer  posts.no, 
’ repairs  and  lasts. 

Our  catalog  tells  all. 
about  it.  Write  us. 

PACK  WOVFN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.  * 
Itox  321,  Adrian,  Midi. 


QP  the  paper  that 

O U y O vc  v7  guides  them  to  the 
_ __  most  money  the 

Bee-Men  KijWo'w  5S 
Read  S^del“d 


Comes  every 
half  month,  bursting  with 
easily-followed  directions  how  to  buy, 
handle,  rear  and  get  money,  honey  and 
profit  from  bees.  Sample  copy  and  a 
booklet  that  tells  an  honest  amateur’s  ex- 
perience, free.  Six  months’  trial,  25c. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

The  A.  I.  Knot  Company,  Medina,  O. 


ALL  ABOUT 


The 
Bee-  I 
rkeeper’s^ 


Kuiue  tosuccess.  The  Weekly 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

tolls  how  to  make  the  most  money  with  bees. 
Contributors  are  practical  honey-producers 
who  know  how.  Interesting— instructive.  $1 
per  year;3mos.  (13  copies),  20c.  Sample  free. 
I American  Bee  Journal.  334  Dearborn  St.  .Chicago 


Cholera  Proof 

By  feeding  the  sow  Ridgway's  Vaccine — ■ 
10  cents  a litter — the  pigs  are  vaccinated 
before  birth,  hence  are  born  CHOLERA 
PROOF.  One  million  successful  tests.  10.000 
strong  testimonials.  In  further  proof  will 
ship  my  own  suckling  pigs  and  expose  them 
for  weeks  in  sick  cholera  herds  at  MY  OWN 
EXPENSE  AND  RISK.  No  other  MAN. 
DOCTOR  OR  VETERINARY  ever  did  or  yet 
dares  to  take  any  such  risk.  WHY?  Sim- 
ply because  he  would  lose  both  his  hogs 
and  business.  During  the  past  six  years 
1 have  shipped  and  exposed  in  sick  cholera 
herds,  scattered  from  Virginia  to  Nebraska, 
and  from  Michigan  to  Florida,  over  2.000 
of  my  own  suckling  pigs.  WITHOUT  LOSS 
FROM  CHOLERA.  I give  a written  guar- 
antee and  back  it  with  $10,000.00  approved 
security.  I CAN  DELIVER  THE  GOODS. 
Book  free. 

ROBERT  RIDGWAY,  Box  F,  AMBOY,  IND. 


Great  Farm  Group 

Farming,  One  -Year 
American  Farmer,  On e Year 
Kansas  Farmer,  One  Year 
American  Poultry  Journal,  One  Year 
Kimball’s  Dairy  Farmer,  One  Year 
Art  Portfolio,  by  Walter  Little 

<JThe  regular  price  of  this  list  is  S-4.40, 
but  we  will  send  the  entire  list  for  only 
S2.30.  Address 

Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas 


healthier,  happier  and  hardier  In 
every  respect. 

An  idle  hen  is  a poor  investment, 
and  if  you  keep  careful  watch  you 
will  find  it  is  true.  There  are  a few 
people  of  the  same  type,  too. 

Understand,  only  the  ground  food, 
bran  and  beef  scraps  are  fed  from 
hoppers,  the  same  as  charcoal,  grit  and 
oyster  shells,  and  always  pure  fresh 
water.  All  whole  grains,  such  as 
equal  parts  of  shelled  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  buckwheat  or  sunflower 
seed,  should  be  fed  in  deep  dry  litter, 
where  the  fowls  will  work  eagerly  for 
them.  If  a hungry  layer  so  desires  she 
may  go  to  the  hopper  for  food,  but  the 
whole  grains  are  what  they  will  work 
for  in  earnest,  and  you  will  find,  by 
careful  watch,  that  of  all  nature’s  so- 
called  dumb  animals  on  the  farm,  on 
a winter’s  day,  none  will  be  any  hap- 
pier than  the  singing,  scratching, 
busy,  laying  hen. 

Regarding  mash  feeding,  if  you  wish 
to  feed  it,  mix  It  and  try  it  dry.  You 
will  find  in  a short  time  it  will  do 
as  much  and  more  good  and  the  birds 
must  eat  it  slowly,  which  will  give  a 
far  better  digestion.  Some  people 
have  also  found  this  true  that  a plain- 
er living,  more  to  nature’s  laws,  of 
plain  food  to  aid  digestion,  rather 
than  abuse  it,  will  bring  a far  better 
and  happier  feeling  and  good  health 
than  a dozen  soggy  pancakes  or  a 
sloppy  breakfast  food. 

In  closing  will  say  a fancy  poultry 
house  is  not  necessary,  but  the  house 
must  be  comfortably  warm  and  dry, 
sweet  and  clean,  with  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  sunlight,  yet  absolutely  free 
from  draughts. 

But,  after  all,  what  will  be  found 
necessary  for  best  results  is  your 
foundation  stock,  to  be  as  near  thor- 
oughbred as  possible,  healthy  and 
well-matured  birds  free  from  vermin, 
and  with  a constitutional  vigor  back 
of  them  that  means  something,  for  so 
much  of  the  poultryman’s  prosperity, 
be  he  great  or  small,  depends  upon 
this  very  thing,  with  this  fact  always 
in  view,  proper  housing,  plenty  of 
food  and  with  good  simple  care,  win- 
ter eggs  are  bound  to  come. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
one  of  my  several  laying  or  breeding 
houses,  which  does  well  for  me  and 
is  my  first  experience  in  carpenter- 
work. 

The  house  is  32  feet  long,  10  feet 
wide,  about  7 feet  high  in  back  and 
9 feet  in  front;  made  of  drop  siding, 
heavy  felt  roofing  lined  inside,  brick 
foundation  and  rat-proof  cement 
floors  throughout,  divided  into  four 
partitions,  8x10  roosting  rooms  in 
center  of  house,  wire  partition  be- 
tween. Thus  the  natural  heat  of  the 
fowls  warms  the  roosting  room  at 
night.  The  scratching  sheds  are  on 
the  ends.  The  front  is  covered  with 
wire  netting,  and  has  a wire  door  to 
close  if  necessary,  or  let  fowls  out  in- 
to the  yards.  A waterproof  curtain 
is  provided  to  drop  in  front  and  sev- 
eral inches  of  straw  or  scratching  ma- 
terial is  kept  in  all  parts  of  the  house. 
This  makes  good  quarters  for  20  to  25 
hens  or  pullets  on  each  side,  housing 
if  necessary  50  birds  in  all,  but  less 
number  at  breeding  time. 

Roosts  are  made  to  hinge  up  from 
dropping  boards  for  cleaning,  nests 
are  under  windows  on  south  side.  On 
the  back  of  scratching  sheds,  a few 
feet  trom  the  floor,  four  platforms  are 
made  to  the  walls  about  two  feet  from 
the  hack  of  the  house;  have  matched 
boards  for  bottoms  and  the  front  is 
covered  with  wire  netting  with  small 
doors.  This  makes  a convenient  place 
to  enclose  a male  bird  if  wishing  to 
change  or  breaking  up  setting  hens. 
Under  these  coops  at  convenient 
height  from  floor,  is  a platform  on 
which  I place  food  boxes,  grit  and 
shells,  water,  etc.  In  front  of  these 
houses  are  large  grass  runs  with 
plenty  of  shade  in  back  portion.  Back 
lots  are  also  used  for  plowing  and 
seeding  the  yards.  A small  entrance  in 
the  back  of  the  scratching  shed  open- 
ing into  the  back  lots  and  closing 
the  wire  door  in  front  makes  the  nec- 
essary change  in  short  order. 

W.  H.  ROBINSON. 

Lafayette,  Ind. 
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Poultry  liaising  and  Fruit  Growing. 

One  marked  result  of  our  financial 
stringency  is  the  increased  energy 
with  which  many  are  looking  for  fresh 
developments  and  other  sources  of  in- 
come. Many  have  been  led  to  inquire 
into  the  profits  of  aviculture,  horticul- 
ture and  apiculture.  Many  -who  for- 
merly spurned  the  ida  of  poultry  rais- 
ing and  fruit  raising  as  an  adjunct  to 
their  regular  employment  are  now  en- 
thusiastic advocates  of  such  pursuits. 


PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS 


So  many  Fruit-Grower  readers  are  also 
interested  In  poultry  raising  that  we  have 
arranged  to  offer  some  reliable  poultry  books 
for  their  benefit.  We  know  of  no  better 
books  on  the  different  subjects  than  these, 
and  recommend  them  to  those  interested. 
Successful  Poultry  Keeping — Contains,  we 
believe,  more  and  better  practical,  reli- 
able information  on  the  subject  of  "Poul- 
try for  Profit’’  than  any  other  book  pub- 
lished. Compiled  by  the  editor  of  the 
Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  who  has  given 
many  years  of  careful  study  to  the  poul- 
try business.  160  pages,  nine  by  twelve 
inches,  illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 

Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures— Shows  plans 
of  low-cost,  practical  and  labor-saving 
houses,  designs  for  inside  fixture,  roosting 
coops  and  coops  for  young  cjhicks,  and  all 
necessary  appliances  for  the  poultry  yard. 
96  pages,  nine  by  twelve  Inches,  illustrat- 
ed. Price,  60c. 

Artificial  Incubating  and  Brooding — Solves 
all  problems  of  artificial  incubating  and 
brooding.  Tells  how  to  obtain  strong- 
germed,  fertile  eggs.  etc.  Results  gained 
from  practical  experience.  96  pages,  9x12 
inches,  illustrated.  Price,  50  cents. 


The  Chick  Book — -Tells  how  to  obtain  good 
hatches;  how  to  care  for  chicks  of  all 
ages;  how  to  feed  for  breeders  and  for 
broilers  and  roasters;  how  to  build  coops; 
gives  complete  Instruction  In  all  work 
connected  with  successful  chicken  grow- 
ing. 80  pages,  9x12  inches,  Illustrated. 
Price,  50  cents. 

Eggs  and  Egg  Farms — Is  made  up  of  arti- 
cles from  experienced  breeders,  giving 
methods  of  housing,  breeding,  rearing  and 
feeding  to  increase  egg  production.  Con- 
tains chapters  on  pedigree  breeding.  96 
pages,  9x12  Inches,  illustrated.  Price,  50c. 

Ducks  and  Geese — Gives  all  details  of  hatch- 
ing, rearing,  fattening  and  marketing. 
Describes  labor-saving  methods.  68  pages, 
9x12  inches,  illustrated.  Price,  50  cents. 

Turkeys — Every  detail  of  the  turkey  busi- 
ness explained  fully  and  clearly.  Written 
by  the  world’s  foremost  turkey  growers. 
Contains  color  plate  of  Ideal  Bronze  tur- 
keys. 84  pages,  9x12  Inches,  Illustrated. 
Price,  50  cents. 

Reliable  Poultry  Remedies — Points  out  the 

causes,  describes  symptoms  and  gives 
simple  and  tested  remedies  for  all  dis- 
eases. 6x9  inches,  84  pages.  Price,  25c. 
Send  all  orders  to 


The  Fruit-Grower  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
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You  can  examine  Brown  Fence 
and  know  just  what  it  is  before 
ordering  or  paying  one  cent. 

: We  mail  you  a sample  showing 
size  and  quality  of  wire.  When 
I you  get  the  sample,  test  it  with  a 
| cold  chisel  and  see  how  hard, 

I tough  and  springy  it  is.  Fileoff 
I the  galvanizing  and  see  how 
I thick  THAT  is.  All  wires — both  strand  and  stay  wires— 
I are  No.  9 gauge,  and  made  of  the  best  grade  of  steel. 
I ?.f'ghs  % to  ^ more  to  the  rod  than  most  fences,  and 

LT HE  BROWN  FENCE  AND 


1 5 to 
Per  Rod 


will  last  double  the  time.  A J 
more  rigid,  firm,  stanch,  stock- 
resisting,  time  defying  fence  was 
never  stapled  to  posts.  Price 
15c  to  35c  per  rod,  and  we 
pay  the  freight  on  40  rods 
or  more.  Write  for  catalogue  I 
showing  133  styles  of  fences. 
We  also  sell  direct  to  farmers  at  I 
lowest  wholesale  prices — Coiled  Spring,  Barb  and  soft  I 
Galvanized  Wire,  Gates  and  Poultry  Netting. 

Save  money  by  ordering  direct  from  us.  Address 

WIRE  CO..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


35  cts. 
Delivered 


I CURE  CANCER 

My  Mild  Combination  Treatment 
is  not  a NEW  Remedy.  It  has  the 
Experience  of  Years  Back  of  it. 

I have  spent  my  entire  professional  life  in  the  treatment  of 
Cancer.  I have  so  perfected  my  Mild  Combination  Treatment 
that  it  is  free  from  pain.  It  quickly  destroys  the  deadly  Can- 
cerous growth  and  at  the  same  time  eliminates  it  from  the 
system,  thus  preventing  a return  of  the  disease. 

My  Mild  Combination  Treatment  has  removed  Cancer 
from  the  list  of  deadly  fatal  diseases  and  placed  it  among  the 
curable.  This  is  especially  gratifying  when  it  is  known  that 
Cancer  is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  the  disease  having 
quadrupled  itself  in  the  last  40  years,  statistics  showing  that  it 
alone  causes  100,000  deaths  yearly  in  the  United  States. 

THE  KNIFE  DOES  NOT  CURE. 

Any  doctor  who  uses  a surgeon’s  knife  in  an  attempt  to  cure 
Cancerisperforming  an  act  little  short  of  criminal.  The  pa- 
tient suffers  untold  agony,  and  after  a short  time  finds  himself 
in  worse  condition  than  before  the  knife  was  used. 

Operations  are  not  only  unnecessary  in  giving  relief  for  Cancer,  but  they  produce  most 
serious  after-results.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  know  when  all  the  diseased  cells  have  been 
removed  for  the  reason  that  the  blood  flowing  from  the  fresh  wound  prevents  the  surgeon 
from  determining  the  result  of  the  operation.  If  you  value  your  life,  avoid  the  knife, 

PAINFUL  TREATMENT  UNNECESSARY 

There  is  no  necessity  for  the  patient,  already  weak  from  suffering,  enduring  the  intense 
pain  caused  by  the  application  of  caustics,  burning  plasters,  fiery  poultices,  etc.  I have 
cured  many  hundreds  of  the  most  advanced  cases  of  Cancer  by  my  Mild  Combination 
T reatment  without  giving  the  patient  paio  or  inconvenience. 


CURED  CANCER  ON  NOSE  AND  HEAD 

I had  a very  bad  Cancer  on  my 
nose,  and  nothing  seemed  to  help 
me.  X-Ray  treatment  only 
.IT.  p made  me  worse.  Three  weeks  of 
. 9m  ? your  treatment  cured  me.  My  only 
regret  is  lack  of  words  to  express 
my  heart-felt  thanks.  Sklnisnow 
soft  and  smooth.  1 hope  all  cancer 
sufferers  will  read  this  and  apply  to 
Mrs.  Bienhoff,  of  my  town,  whom  you 


yon 

treated,  Is  well. 


H.  W.  W.  BELL, 

Crete,  Neb. 


CANCER  OF  STOMACH  CURED 

After  four  doctors  had  given  up  my 
wiie.who  had  cancer  of  the  stomach, 

I immediately  sent  for  your  treat- 
ment. You  cured  her,  and  now,  after 
nine  months,  she  is  as  well  as  a flsh 
in  water.  I wonld  advise  all  sufferers 
from  cancer  to  write  you.  Toucan 
certainly  curetbls  dreaded  disease. 

O.  K.  KIND  AND  WIFE,  Holstein,  Iowa. 


CANCER  OE  BREAST,  FOUR  YEARS 
STANDING, CURED  IN  A FEW  WEEKS 

I inform  jou.with  great  pleasure, 
that  I am  now  cured  of  a very  bad 
Cancer  In  the  Breast  of  four  years 
standing.  Four  doctors,  two  of 
them  specialists,  gave  me  no  relief 
and  I was  badly  disheartened.  I 
tried  yonrMild  Combination  Treat- 
ment and  It  did  what  you  claim. 
I know  you  can  cure  Cancer  for  you  cured  my 
motheralso. Mhs.C.W.  SMiTH.Yates  Center.Kan. 


CANCER  OF  THE  LOWER  LIP  CURED 
IN  A FEW  DAYS 

I suffered  two  years  from  cancer  of 
lower  lip.  Tried  ererythlng.  Yon 
cured  me.  1 was  discouraged  fora 
long  time,  but  when  you  cured  Mr. 

Donnell,  eur  postmaster,  I decided 
you  could  cure  me.  You  undoubt- 
edly know  your  business.  My  ad- 
vice to  sufferers  Is  to  not  wait,  but 
commence  your  treatment  at  once. 

J.  M RATHMKL,  Waverly,  Kans. 


o YOU  CAN  BE  CURED  AT  HOME 

I have  so  perfected  my  Mild  Combination  Treatment  that  patients  may  use  it  at  their 
home  with  as  good  results  as  though  it  were  applied  at  my  offices.  I will  gladly  furnish  to 
every  sufferer  positive  and  indisputable  proofs  that  my  treatment  does  cure  Cancer.  I will 
furnish  ample  evidence  of  my  integrity,  honesty  and  financial  and  prof  essional  ability.  No 
matter  how  serious  your  case  maybe — no  matter  how  many  operations  you  have  had— no 
matter  what  treatments  you  have  tried— write  for  my  book.  "Cancer  and  Its  Cure.”  It  will 
cost  you  nothing  and  will  tell  you  how  you  can  be  cured  at  home.  Address, 

DR.  O.  A.  JOHNSON,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

* Have  you  . frl.nd  suffering  from  Cancer?  Do  him  a iavor  he’ll  never  forget  by  sending  him  this  ad.  . 


And  the  movement  is  daily  gaining  Long  life  to  the  movement;  speed  the 
strength  as  the  conviction  spreads  day  when  every  family  will  have  an 
that  it  is  a good  thing  to  minimize  a ample  reserve  fund  of  its  own. 
risk  and  to  establish  a reserve  fund.  The  choice  of  a vocation  is  per- 
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Lee  Quality  is  a big  thing 
with  us,  and  an  important 
thing  for  you.  It  guarantees 
the  bent.  It  has  long  since 
placed  Lee’s  Poultry  Supplies 
at  the  top  and  is  especially 
noticeable  in 


«( 
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Mandy  Lee** 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

Made  by  skilled  labor , of  best 
material,  walls  and  top  packed 
so  they  will  always  retain  heat 
and  exclude  cold,  and  with 
distinctive, patented,  indispens- 
able features,  they  represent 
the  acme  of  perfection  in  ma- 
chines of  this  kind. 

You  take  no  chances  when  you  buy 
the  “Mandy  Lee”— an  incubator  in 
whioh  every  elementofdoubtandun- 
certalnty  is  removed;  one  in  which 
you  can  always  make  favorable 
hatching  conditions. 

A Brooder  which  provides  direct 

CONTACT  HEAT  to 
the  backs  of  the 
chicks. 

Natural 
beat  in 
a natur- 
al way. 

Send  for 
catalog  ts 
GEO.  H. 

LEE  CO., 

Sept.  76,  Omaha,  1 


BETTER  THAN 


MOTHER 


The  only  Adjustable  Sus- 
pension Poultry  Brooder  made 
Thousands  being  successfully 
used.  Heated  by  warm  water. 
Temperature  always  uniform. 
Warm  water  tank  above  chicks  with  loose  flannel  covering 
underneath  under  which  the  chicks  hover.  Warmth  equally 
spread  and  chicks  do  not  crowd.  No  heat  below  to  burn  their 
feet.  No  steps  or  bridge  to  climb  to  get  into  brooder.  No 
lamp  fumes  or  burnt  air  to  breathe.  Should  lamp  go  out 
the  warm  water  would  keep  the  chicks  alive  all  night. 
Lamp  above  chicks  and  has  safety  smokeless  burner, 
without  chimney,  and  is  absolutely  safe.  Can  be  adjust- 
ed in  height  as  chicks  grow.  Shipped  to  any  honest  per- 
son anywhere  on  15  days  trial  without  any  depositor  Rjd 
tape  conditions,  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  34 

AUTOMATIC  HATCHING  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

We  also  manufacture  the  beat  Poultry  Fountain  made. 


PURE  WATER 

MAKES 

HENS 


„ ..  _ . , . „ Our  automatic  self-feeding 

Poultry  Drinking  Fountain  furnishes  fresh  pure  water 
for  fowls  and  make  them  lay  during  cold  weather  when  eggs 
bring  a high  price.  It  takes  the  chill  from  the  hen  house. 
Costs  only  about  5 cents  a week  for  oil.  Only  non-freezing 
water  fountain  made.  Water  oup  Ails  itself  automatically-  Water 
always  freBh  and  pure.  Nothing  to  get  out  0 f order.  Guaranteed  ab- 
solutely safe.  Shipped  on  approval.  SEND  FOR  CATALOG  No. 34 

AUTOMATIC  HATCHING  CO.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

We  alB0  manufacture  the  best  Poultry  Brooder  over  made. 


MAKE  MONEY 


WITH 

POULTRY 


Start  a pleasant,  profitable  business  on  small 
capital  Our  book,  “Poultry  for  Pleasure  and 
Profit,.’*  tells  how.  Shows  35  best  paying, 
popular  varieties,  poultry  house  plansv 
prices  of  eggs  for  hatching,  etc.  Birds 
and  eggs  guaranteed.  Money  back,  if 
not  as  represented.  Book  mailed  for 
. 10  cents.  Write  today. 

Detevan  Poultry  Farm,  Boa  33,Dolavan,  Wla. 


Profit.” 

w 

Pi 


I 


NO  LICE 


WITH  LAMBERT’S 

Old  Reliable.  KlU-Em-Quick  lice 
Exterminator, M Death  to  Lice” 
Sold  everywhere.  Everybody 
knows  Lambert’s.  Saves  young 
Chicks,  makes  hens  happy— -Sam- 
ple 10c.  100oz.$l.  Book  free.  Get  it. 
0.K  Stock  Food  Co.,  634Monon  Bldg.,  Chicago 


r_  “ — Per.WEEKx-ov— 

I r>r'  Haux  famous  “ Perfect  Vi 

ffnrVneBot0nearth-  8‘ate  present  oc 
non.  Dr,  Hang  Spectacle  Co.,  Dept.  A.  St.  ] 

R*aew  your  subscription  tods 


plexlng.  Profits  rather  t'han  natural 
aptitude  frequently  decide  the  issue. 
Led  by  seemingly  large  profits  obtain- 
ed by  professionals,  amateurs  fre- 
quently take  false  steps  and  discover 
when  too  late  their  unfitness.  In  con- 
ducting experiments  of  their  own,  or 
in  considering  reported  results  obtain- 
ed by  others,  amateurs  should  beware 
of  hasty  conclusions.  There  are  al- 
ways obscure  conditions  which  affect 
the  outcome.  Success  everywhere  de- 
mands intelligence,  untiring  diligence 
and  natural  aptitude.  The  largest  cities 
do  not  always  offer  the  greatest  in- 
ducements. There  are  hundreds  of 
wide-awake  towns  all  over  the  country 
which  furnish  good,  though  limited 
markets.  In  these  smaller  towns  pro- 
ducers will  often  be  able  to  realize  bet- 
ter prices  than  in  metropolitan  mar- 
kets, from  the  fact  that  competition  is 
less  and  purchasers  there  look  more  to 
quality  than  elsewhere.  For  the  be- 
ginner in  fruit  culture  then,  as  an  ad- 
junct to  poultry  raising,  a few  acres 
well  tended  with  an  eye  constantly 
toward  quality,  is  sufficient.  If  a nat- 
ural aptitude  develop  and  the  venture 
prove  profitable,  operations  can  be  en- 
larged as  the  demand  increases,  or 
modified  to  suit  circumstances.  But  to 
over  the  whole  farm  if  such  be  neces- 
sary. A good  orchard  with  plenty 
of  nice  green  grass,  plenty  of  grit  and 
other  food  will  be  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes.  To  keep  them 
hemmed  in  thus  it  reserves  the  privi- 
lege of  the  rest  of  the  farm  which  is 
cultivated  for  the  youngsters  and  they 
get  all  the  relishes,  such  as  worms, 
bugs,  insects,  etc.,  and  they  are  busy 
all  during  the  season  actively  gather- 
in  in  a rich  harvest  of  insects  that 
curse  the  fruit  grower  with  their  pres- 
ence and  render  the  production  of 
good  fruit  a precarious  business.  If  it 
be  that  the  young  broods  are  not  equal 
to  the  task  of  exterminating  these  in- 
rely  on  horticulture  alone  as  a sole 
means  of  livelihood,  except  under  es- 
pecially favorable  circumstances,  such 
as  our  professionals  in  that  line,  is 
hazardous. 

Poultry  raising  recommends  itself 
strongly  to  the  small  farmer  and  sub 
urbanite.  It  is  a pursuit  which  read- 
ily engrafts  upon  regular  operations. 
Fowls  also  play  an  important  part  in 
enriching  the  soil  upon  which  they 
are  kept.  If  horticulturists  and  farm- 
ers maintained  a flock  of  poultry, 
large  or  small,  according  to  circum- 
stances, profits  would  be  augmented, 
and  both  crops  and  land  would  be  im- 
proved. The  additional  produce  would 
find  a ready  market  at  an  otherwise 
dull  season  of  the  year.  Every  fruit- 
grower should  be  a poultry  keeper  and 
vice  versa.  The  conclusion  is  a just 
one  that  poultry  well  managed  is  most 
profitable  when  raised  in  connection 
with  horticulture  and  small  farming 
operations.  That  there  is  a chance  for 
amateurs  to  learn  no  one  can  doubt, 
and  it  should  be  their  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain in  a practical  way,  the  latest 
and  most  accurate  information  obtain- 
able. They  should  take  advantage  of 
their  opportunities  and  not  continue 
supremely  to  ignore  or  from  a preju- 
dice to  neglect  that  which  well 
managed  must  prove  a source  of 
profit.  But  it  still  may  be  questioned 
what  has  fruit-raising  or  even  keeping 
of  bees  to  do  with  poultry  raising. 
Perhaps,  at  first  thought,  the  connec- 
tion between  these  subjects  may  not 
see  mparticularly  clear,  but  a little  re- 
flection cannot  fail  to  reveal  the  rela- 
tionship. To  me,  at  least,  it  is  a truism 
that  poultrymen  should  raise  fruit  and 
vice  versa.  As  for  the  keeping  of 
bees,  which  require  but  space  enough 
to  box  conveniently,  this  is  a vocation 
that  needs  special  care  and  study,  even 
more  so  than  fruit-raising.  Everybody 
is  interested  more  or  less,  no  matter 
how  little,  in  plant  life  and  does  more 
or  less  digging  in  the  earth.  But  work 
among  bees.  This  is  a thing  but  few 
experience,  unless  it  be  by  accident 
they  strike  a bumble  bee’s  nest  and 
have  had  experiences  that  were  not 
welcomed.  At  all  events  if  one  person 
understands  either  two  or  three  of  the 
industries  mentioned  he  will  find  or 
rather  he  knows  that  one  will  help  the 
other  out,  and  will  also  help  him  out, 
giving  him  always  something  to  do, 
which  will  result  in  dollars  and  cents, 
as  they  will  occupy  his  time  more 
completely,  as  the  work  of  one  will 
supplement  the  work  of  either  one  or 
both  of  the  other  two.  I would  not 
say  keep  poultry  and  bees.  No,  keep 
poultry  and  fruit  and,  if  possible,  bees 
as  a third  adjunct.  Now  some  may 
object  and  say  the  chickens  will  de- 
stroy the  strawberries  or  eat  the  cur- 
rants or  raspberries.  If  so,  this  Is  con- 
trary to  our  experience,  for  I spend 
much  of  my  spare  time  on  & large 


HATCH  ALL  YOU  CAN 

The  early  chicks  pay  you  big  profits. 
They  must  be  saved  and  to  do  it  you  must 
have  a brooder  that  will  raise  every  chick. 
Keep  them  warm,  dry  and  clean  and  the  bat- 
tle is  won,  and  yours  the  profit. 

THE  HATCH-ALL  BROODER 

will  do  this  for  you.  You  don’t  have  to 
scrape  It  out  with  your  hands  to  clean  it. 
It  stays  out-doors  and  the  wind  cannot  blow 
it  out. 


HATCH-ALL  INCUBATORS. 


will  hatch  your  eggs  and  yield  you  large  profits.  They  are  built  with  triple 
walls,  copper  tanks  and  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  or  money  back.  Get 
our  catalogue  today. 


HEBRON  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BOX  4,  HEBRON,  NEBRASKA 


MAKE  GOOD  MONEY  IN  POULTRY  BUSINESS 

Others  are  doing  it.  You  can  too  with  our  big  illustrated 
valuable  book  ‘‘Profitable  Poultry.”  It  tells  how  to 
breed,  hatch,  feed,  grow  and  market— to  make  lots  of  money. 

Describes  most  wonderful  poultry  farm  in  the  world.  Con- 
tains plans  for  Brooder  and  Colony  houses,  yards  and  poul- 
try farm.  Tells  all  about  the  “Biddy”  Incubator  and 


Brooder,  proves  and  guarantees  it  to  be  the  very  best;  all 
’ ' " ""  kinds  of  profitable  fowls;  quotes  low  prices  on 

. Incubators  and  Brooders  and  everything  for 
poultry.  It  starts  you  on  the  right  road  to  success  in  poultry. 


birds,  egg: 

poultry.  It 

Mailed  for  4c  in  postage. 

BERRY’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  €3.  Clarinda,  la. 


fruit  farm.  During  the  season  of  the 
ripening  fruit,  the  young  chicks  are 
small  and  as  these  are  the  only  privi- 
leged ones  of  our  flock  that  are  al- 
lowed free  range,  they  can  do  no 
harm.  EVen  the  mother  hens  can  not 
harm  the  luscious  fruits,  for  being  im- 
prisoned in  their  coops  they  are  privi- 
leged only  to  look  at  what  we  most 
desire  and  love  to  taste,  while  their 
broods,  running  in  and  about  what  is 
luscious  have  not  as  yet  cultivated  a 
taste  or  desire  for  that  which  they 
must  not. 

On  our  fruit  farm,  during  the  sea- 
son the  fruit  is  ripening,  we  keep 
our  hens  in  an  orchard  which  covers 
about  two  acres  and  here  they  are  al- 
lowed to  run  with  practically  free 
range  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  While  after  that  the  fruit  crop 
has  all  been  harvested,  and  again 
they  are  allowed  unlimited  free  range 
truders,  an  opening  is  obtaininble  in 
reducing  their  number  to  the  least 
possible  by  liberating  the  old  flock, 
until  all  danger  is  past  or  until  condi- 
tions are  normal  again.  Let  it  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  droppings  are 
unequalled  as  a fertilizer  for  all  class- 
es of  fruits,  and,  in  return  for  this 
rich  plant  food  the  trees  and  vines  pay 
back  the  benefits  by  supplying  an 
abundance  of  fruit  as  well  as  being  a 
means  of  shade  so  essential  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  fowls,  both 
old  and  young.  The  fruit-grower  has 
little  on  his  hands  during  the  winter, 
but  with  hens  to  attend  to  he  has  work 
all  the  year  round  and  profitable 
pleasure,  too,  if  he  likes  them.  At 
certain  seasons  work  will,  of  necessi- 
ty, crowd  some.  In  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness and  professions  this  is  the  case, 
so  it  should  not  be  an  argument 
against  combining  fruit  raising  and 
poultry  raising,  for  every  business  has 
its  rush  spells  and  this  business  should 
also  have  its  extremely  busy  periods 
if  money  is  to  be  made.  The 
chickens  need  attention  and  the  ber- 
ries need  picking  and  marketing.  On 
our  fruit  and  chicken  farm  the  pro- 
prietor merely  looks  after  the  pick- 
ing—a sort  of  superintendent — mar- 
kets the  fruit  which  is  also  a small 
job,  as  a commission  agent  sells  it — 
and  the  remainder  of  the  time — which 
is  considerable — for  its  time  between 
jobs — can  be  devoted  to  the  wants  of 
the  feathered  tribe.  Hence  we  see 
there  is  no  serious  conflict  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  prosecution  of  the 
double  undertaking.  The  proposition 
is  highly  practicable,  and  I urge  the 
same  as  worthy  of  thought,  or  better 
still,  a trial.  Many  poultrymen  now 
have  already  combined  this  vocation 
with  some  other  pursuit,  but  the  most 
of  them  find  that  no  two  pursuits  seem 
to  be  so  nearly  correlated  as  the  keep- 
in  of  hens  and  raising  of  fruit. — Ed- 
ward Wyatt  in  Inland  Poultry  Jour- 
nal. 

it 

Poultry  Notes. 

The  annual  Chicago  poultry  show 
will  be  held  Jan.  23  to  30,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  greatest  exhibition 
the  organization  has  ever  held.  Pre- 
mium lists  can  be  secured  from  Fred 
L.  Kimmey,  secretary,  325  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago. 

M.  K.  Boyer  says:  ‘‘Never  try  to 

hatch  white  and  brown  shelled  eggs 
in  the  machine  at  the  same  time.  The 
white  shells  are  thinner  than  the 
brown  ones,  and  enough  moisture  to 
hatch  the  latter  would  be  too  much 
for  the  former.  It  is  always  best  to 
have  eggs  of  the  same  class  and  age 
when  possible. 

If  there  Is  any  one  thing  which  Is 


Bee  Keepers 

AND  POULTRYMEN 

We  furnish  all  kinds  of 
supplies  for  Bee-keepers 
and  Incubators  and  Brood- 
ers for  Poultrymen.  Cata- 
logues Free.  Special  dis- 
count of  10  per  cent  on  all 
Bee-keepers’  Supplies  ord- 
ered in  January. 

[Wtlktr-Brewster  Groctr  Co. 

St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Black  Hawk 
GRIST  MILL 

A hand  mill  for  country , vil- 
lage and  city  housekeepers. 
Fresh  corn  meal,  graham,  rye 
flour,  etc.  Fast,  easy  grinder  made  to  last. 

W.lghfc  17  lbs.  $3.00.  EPA?D.SS 

Soon  pays  for  Itself.  You’ll  find  a dozen  uses 
L_.  Grinds  corn,  wheat,  rye,  rice,  spices, 
coffee,  etc.  fine  or 
coarse.  Jnst  the 
thing  for  cracking 
grain  for  poultry. 
Black  Hawk  book  FEES* 

A.  H.  PATCH.*  ' 

Mfr.  of  Hand  Mlllf  And  Corn  ShoUor*  | 
oxoluolroly,  A coots  Wanted. 

Clarksville,  Tannesaaa. 


LLAN  FUR  & WOOL  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS;  MINN. 

Illustrated  Circular  flee  to  anyone  interested  in  Raw  Furs 

Trappers'  Guide  Free  to  those  who  ship  to  u 


FURS 


AND  PELTS 


DO  YOU  WANT  A 

Staple  Puller 

We  have  in  stock  several  dozen  of 
“Haley’s  Staple  Pullers,”  one  of  the 
most  handy  tools  that  can  be  used  on 
the  farm.  Regular  price  of  this  tool 
is  One  Dollar,  but  we  will  close  them 
out  while  they  last  at  40c,  postpaid. 
Send  stamps  or  money  order,  and 
write  at  once  if  you  want  one,  for 
the  supply  is  limited.  Address 
The  Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


being  boomed  just  now  among  poul- 
trymen -it  is  the  hopper  system  of 
feeding.  This  means  that  the  different 
foods  are  kept  in  hoppers  accessible  to 
the  fowls  at  all  times,  and  they  make 
their  own  selection.  It  is  said  that 
this  plan  works  out  satisfactorily,  and 
saves  a great  deal  of  work. 

Here  is  the  way  James  Dryden,  the 
poultry  expert  of  the  Utah  Experiment 
Station,  sizes  up  the  egg-laying  pos- 
sibilities of  the  hen:  “A  good  hen 
with  good  treatment  will  lay  200  eggs 
in  a year.  A good  hen  with  poor  treat- 
ment may  lay  100  egg3  a year.  A 
poor  hen  with  good  treatment  may 
lay  50  eggs,  but  a poor  hen  with  poor 
treatment  may  not  lay  an  egg.” 

What  are  you  feeding  to  your  fowls, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  bugs  and 
worms  they  ate  during  the  summer? 
The  supply  of  these  insects  is  not  now 
available,  and  your  fowls  should  have 
animal  food  provided.  Green  cut 
bone  is  the  best  way  to  provide  it;  if 
it  is  not  available,  some  of  the  pre- 
pared meat  foods  will  do.  But  green 
cut  bone  can  be  available,  if  you  try. 

* 

The  December  Issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Is  the  most  artistically  ar- 
ranged publication  we  have  seen,  and 
we  know  of  no  publication  in  this 
country  that  is  its  equal. — B.  F.  Stuart, 
Buchanan  County,  Mo. 
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Holsinger’s  Department 


Get  Ready  for  Spring. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  done 
during  mild  weather  which  will  assist 
you  when  spring  comes  with  its  rush. 
Among  the  things  you  can  do  is  to 
get  your  ground  ready  for  planting 
by  fall  plowing.  I feel  sure  from 
personal  observation  that  fall  plow- 
ing will  increase  your  crops  consid- 
erably, as  well  as  getting  the  work 
done  when  you  are  not  rushed,  and 
when  spring  comes  you  will  not  be 
hurried,  as  otherwise  you  will  be. 

These  thoughts  came  to  me  while 
out  in  my  asparagus  beds.  It  has 
been  a custom  with  me  to  cut,  burn 
and  clean  up  my  asparagus  beds,  and 
to  run  over  the  ground  at  such  times 
during  the  winter  as  conditions  al- 
low with  a harrow,  so  when  spring 
comes  the  soil  is  loose  and  friable, 
the  ground  thereby  warming  up  so 
that  by  April  1st  to  10th  we  are  en- 
joying this  splendid  vegetable. 

it 

A New  Blackberry. 

I have  been  fruiting  a new  black- 
berry, which  promises  well.  It  has 
been  in  fruiting  now  three  years.  It 
is  large  and  exceedingly  good  in 
flavor.  I have  not  named  it  as  yet. 
So  far  it  has  not  shown  signs  of  rust. 
I will  fruit  it  another  year  before 
offering  it. 

That  reminds  me  of  another  new 
blackberry,  the  Kenoyer.  I think  it  a 
great  improvement  over  Early  Har- 
vest, both  in  ripening  and  size.  Mr. 
Kenoyer  of  Independence,  Kan.,  sent 
me  for  trial  a dozen,  and  I am  more 
than  pleased  with  it. 


societies.  You  will  get  many  pointers 
which  will  benefit  you  in  your  work. 
There  is  much  for  you  to  learn  which 
will  profit  you  greatly  if  you  apply 
yourself  diligently  to  your  work.  Let 
the  year  1907  receive  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  1906. 

FRANK  HOLSINGER. 


Correction  Regarding  Bust  Spray  and 
Bitter  Rot. 


be  honestly  made,  and  honestly  rep- 
resented. Publish  the  results,  by 
competent  and  intelligent  representa- 
tives of  both  methods  of  spraying, 
and  the  practical  growers  will  “catch 
on’’  whether  the  system  be  liquid  or 
dust.  Yours  truly, 

G.  C.  JOHNSON. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


glazier's 


paper,  step  ladders,  window  glass, 
supplies,  art  glass,  etc. 

In  fact,  the  Gordon  Van  Tine  & Co.  cat- 
alog Is  such  a complete  one  that  It  has  be- 
come a standard  reference  book  In  thou- 
sands of  country  homes,  to  be  consulted 
whenever  any  building  Is  to  be  done.  Write 
today  and  get  your  order  In  before  prices 
go  up. 


■2^  4^.  4^ 
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I have  several  things  for  trial,  but 
it  is  too  soon  to  report.  “No  one 
swallow  makes  a summer,”  neither 
does  one  year’s  tried  prove  the  value 
of  any  fruit  or  vegetable. 

I hope  several  of  my  correspond- 
ents, to  whom  I am  indebted  for 
favors  of  the  kind,  will  make  a note 
of  it,  and  when  I am  fully  convinced 
of  the  value  of  their  new  and  won- 
derful productions  will  make  my  re- 
port. It  shall  ever  be  the  desire  of 
this  paper  to  protect  its  patrons. 


it 


Proper  Location  for  Fruit. 

This  is  something  which  should  not 
be  overlooked.  I took  a run  up  to  the 
Holsinger  Bros,  farm  the  other  day, 
and  was  amazed  to  see  a corps  of 
men  busily  engaged  digging  out  as 
fine  a looking  plum  orchard  as  one 
sees  in  a long  time.  These  trees 
were  eight  or  ten  years  planted,  and 
were  fine  trees.  On  asking  the  rea- 
son for  this  vandalism,  I was  told 
that  they  had  borne  only  one  crop 
since  planted.  They  were  on  low 
ground,  and  Jack  Frost  caught  them. 
My  son  Clarence  told  me  that  he 
“would  be  willing  to  give  $10  each 


To  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Gentlemen:  In  your  November  is- 
sue, on  first  page,  in  the  article  en- 
titled “Object  Lessons  in  Spraying,” 
you  use  the  following  sentence:  “In 
trying  to  control  bitter  rot  the  dust 
process  was  ineffective,  and  the 
standard  liquid  Bordeaux  was  used.” 
You  head  line  the  paragraph  in 
which  the  above  sentence  occurs  thus: 
“Dust  Spray  was  Ineffective.” 

Now,  bitter  rot  requires  a special 
treatment  with  either  the  liquid  or 
the  dust  spray.  No  such  special  treat- 
ment has  ever  been  made  by  any  one 
with  dust  spray.  The  above  state- 
ment is  therefore  premature.  The 
record  of  dust  spray  for  the  treat- 
ment of  bitter  rot  is  yet  to  be  made. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  in  the  same 
article,  you  state:  “Another  pile  rep- 
resented the  sound  apples  taken  from 
a tree  which  had  been  dusted  three 
times  earlier  in  the  season,  and  a 
much  larger  pile  represented  the  dis- 
eased fruit  from  this  tree.”  The  ob- 
jection to  this  statement  is,  that  it  is 
unfair  to  the  dust  spray.  Prof.  Scott 
made  four  special  treatments,  in  Cap- 
tain Lincoln’s  orchard,  including  the 
first  one  made  July  10.  How  many 
special  treatments  with  dust  did  the 
tree  get  that  figures  in  your  compar- 
ison? Not  one.  As  far  as  bitter  rot 
is  concerned,  this  tree,  that  had  three 
earlier  sprayings  with  the  dust,  stood 
in  the  same  class  as  an  untreated 
tree.  To  determine  the  value  of  the 
three  earlier  sprayings  for  bitter  rot, 
a comparison  should  be  made  with  a 
tree  that  had  not  been  sprayed  at  all. 
It  is  unjust  and  unfair  to  make  a 
comparison  between  dust  and  liquid 
spray,  when  four  special  treatments 
had  been  given  with  the  liquid  and 
none  at  all  with  the  dust. 

The  practical  growers  who  use  dust 
spray  prove  every  claim  they  make 
by  results.  They  have  made  no 
claims  as  yet  for  the  control  of  bit- 
ter rot  with  dust  spray.  Their  ob- 
ject is,  better  orchard  methods  to  get 
better  results,  no  matter  by  what 
system  that  object  is  attained.  They 
have  no  fight  to  make  on  any  sys- 
tem. This  being  the  case,  they  fail 
to  see  why  there  should  be  any  un- 
fair advantage  taken  of  one  set  of 
practical  growers,  by  another  set  of 
practical  growers,  the  object  of  all 
being  better  results  for  their  labor. 

That  system  of  spraying  will  pre- 
vail that  gives  the  best  practical  re- 
sults, irrespective  of  preferences 
based  upon  interested  motives.  Let 
the  dust  spray  process  stand  or  fall 
on  its  own  record,  but  let  that  record 


Anti-Friction  Four-Burr  Mogul  Mill  No.  1. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Anti-Friction 
Four-Burr  Mogul  Mill  No.  1 in  operation, 
actually  grinding  60  to  80  bushels  of  corn 
per  hour,  and  earning  in  the  increased  value 
of  the  feed  at  $3.00  per  hour,  reckoning  the 


“I  have  been  using  your  Absorblne  on  my 
colt  and  It  is  healing  up  all  right.  1 have 
been  using  it  for  two  weeks,  and  the  sore 
was  fourteen  inches  long  and  open  three 
inches — and  it  has  now  come  together  so 
it  is  only  four  inches  long  and  one  inch 
wide.  I think  Absorbine  is  all  right,’’  writes 
Hans  Stalley,  Atwood,  111.,  under  date  of 
July  16,  1906.  Absorbine  is  an  antiseptic 
preparation — healing  and  soothing.  Will 
heal  a cut  so  that  it  will  hair  In  and  leave 


value  of  the  corn  at  30c  a bushel.  The  Anti- 
Friction  Four-Burr  Mogul  Mill  No.  1 has 
about  four  times  the  grinding  capacity  of 
other  mills.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  large 
feeders  who  wish  to  grind  a large  amount 
of  ear  or  shelled  corn,  as  the  great  size 
and  capacity  makes  the  ears  of  common 
corn  to  this  mill  about  what  popcorn  and 
nubbins  are  to  other  sweep  mills.  The  ship- 
ping weight  of  this  mill  is  850  pounds.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  full  description  of 
this  and  other  mills,  with  prices,  to  all  who 
will  write  to  the  undersigned. 

BOVEE  GRINDER  & FURNACE  WORKS, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


no  sign  of  the  accident.  $2.00  per  bottle 
at  druggists  and  harness  dealers,  or  sent 
express  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price.  W. 
F.  Young,  P.  D.  F.,  Monmouth  St.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


SASH,  DOORS  & MILLWOKK  BARGAINS 


Write  Gordon  Van  Tine  & Co.  for  Catalog 

and  Buy  Guaranteed  Building  Material 
at  50  per  cent  Saving — Quality  and 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Gordon  Van  Tine  & Co.,  of  Davenport,  la., 
are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world 
of  sash,  doors,  millwork  and  building  ma- 
terial. Their  catalog  tells  all  about  their 
own  timber  lands,  their  own  sawmills,  their 
factories,  their  immense  capacity,  their 
guarantees  of  quality  and  safe  delivery,  and 
shows  why  they  save  50  per  cent  over  deal- 
ers’ prices,  no  matter  where  you  live.  They 
sell  by  mail  order  only,  and  guarantee  safe 
delivery  and  quality. 

To  get  the  benefit  of  this  saving,  whether 
you  are  a contractor,  carpenter  or  individ- 
ual user,  or  whether  you  want  a $5  or  a 
$10,000  order;  whether  you  are  going  to 
build  a handsome  home  or  put  storm  win- 
dows in  the  old  home — first  write  for  the 
catalog  to  Gordon  Van  Tine  & Co.,  Station 
A5,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

This  catalog  Is  so  simple  you  can  order 
everything  by  letter  and  save  50  per  cent. 

The  catalog  is  illustrated,  and  one  of  the 
main  features  is  a set  of  pictures  and  com- 
plete architect’s  plans  for  five  houses  of 
moderate  cost,  which  in  itself  saves  many  a 
builder  the  expense  of  having  plans  drawn. 

Ather  features  of  this  catalog,  complete- 
ly illustrated,  are  the  tables  of  sizes  and 
prices  on  front  doors,  grained  doors,  painted 
doors,  storm  doors,  white  pine  doors,  art 
windows,  plain  rail  windows,  storm  win- 
dows, barn  windows,  base  mouldings,  casing, 
sash,  threshold,  lattice,  mouldings,  hardwood 
flooring,  window  screen  stock,  door  frames, 
window  frames,  gable  ornaments,  colonial 
columns,  turned  porch  columns  and  porch 
newels,  stair  work,  stair  newels,  porch 
frames  and  rails,  stair  balusters,  building 


Highland  Park  College 

The  readers  of  this  paper  have  undoubted- 
ly noticed  the  large  and  excellent  advertise- 
ment that  has  been  running  in  it  of  High- 
land Park  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  This 
institution  Is,  indeed,  one  of  the  great 
schools  of  the  West,  and  any  of  our  patrons 
that  wish  to  send  their  children  away  to 
a first-class  school  will  make  no  mistake  If 
they  choose  Highland  Park  College. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Highland  Park 
College  has  not  only  the  regular  College 
courses,  but  that  it  has  some  special  courses 
in  Engineering,  and  Pharmacy,  and  Busi- 
ness, Shorthand  and  Typewriting  and  Ora- 
tory and  Music  and  Penmanship,  and  in 
Normal  work  that  are  more  complete  than 
can  be  found  in  almost  any  of  the  larger 
institutions  of  the  country.  The  'attendance 
at  this  school  has  always  been  large  and 
the  work  is  universally  regarded  the  best. 
A special  winter  term  opens  January  2d. 


Cliance  to  Get  a Big  Farm  Paper 
Free. 

,We  wish  to  send  you  our  great  farm 
paper  absolutely  free  for  three  months 
if  you  will  do  us  a small  favor.  Just 
send  us  names  and  addresses  of  five 
good  farmers  and  enclose  2-cent 
stamp.  Address  Valley  Farmer,  425 
Jackson  street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


We  told  you  so.  This  season’s  appie 
crop  was  not  the  largest  this  country 
has  ever  produced — several  different 
years  had  more  apples  than  were 
grown  this  year.  The  American  Agri- 
culturist’s estimate  of  this  year’s  crop, 
after  it  had  been  harvested,  was  12,- 
000,000  barrels  less  than  the  estimate 
of  the  apple  buyers  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son— a shrinkage  of  25  per  cent.  No 
wonder  apples  are  now  higher  in 
-price. 


for  a row  of  Burbanks  if  upon  the 
upland,  but  they  are  worthless  here.” 
Another  reason  was  that  they  were 
mostly  of  the  Japanese  sorts,  which 
are  not  desirable  in  our  markets.  In 
planting  plums,  avoid  the  Japan  vari- 
eties, if  your  market  is  like  ours. 


it 


Just  Ask  for  Our  Special 
on  this  CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill 


Cherries. 


of 


I am  asked,  “What  varieties  of 
cherries  shall  I plant?” 

Really,  my  list  has  dwindled  until 
I have  but  two  left — Early  Richmond 
and  Montmorency.  The  Ostheim, 
Wragg  and  English  Morellos  which  I 
championed  so  strongly  in  the  past 
have  all  been  behaving  badly  with 
me  of  late.  Olivet  is  possibly  the 
best  tree,  but  too  shy  a bearer.  True 
they  have  some  fruit  each  year,  but 
so  scattering  as  to  be  hard  to  gather. 
These  cherries  are  usually  fine  and 
bring  the  highest  price  in  our  mar- 
ket. I would  not  recommend  its 
planting,  however. 


Our  answer  will  be  a genuine  surprise  to  you. 
Why?  Well,  there  will  be  a whole  package 
surprises,  but  the  biggest  ones  are  these: 

First , the  low  price  that  we  will  quote  you. 

Second , the  easy  terms  on  which  we  will  let  you  pay  for 
the  mill. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  is  a con- 
tinual source  of  surprise  to  every  man  who  buys  it.  for  it  does 
so  many  more  things  than  we  mention  in  our  advertising  and 
does  them  so  well. 

Now,  this  mill  will  actually  clean,  separate  and  grade  (yes, 
sir,  we  said  grade,  and  we  mean  it!)  from  40  to  80  bushels  per 
hour.  Its  capacity  is  wonderful,  its  ease  of  operation  is  remark- 
able, its  all-around  usefulness  and  its  importance  as  a profit- 
maker  makes  its  owner  wonder  how  he  ever  got  along  at  all 
without  a Chatham. 

The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  will  handle  all  kinds  of  grain 
and  seed.  It  tackles  any  kind  of  a job. 

The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  is  “death  on  weeds.” 
It  will  take  buckhorn  plantain  out  of  clover— in  fact. 


In  other  words,  we  let  the  mill  sell  itself.  We  | 
will  ship  you  a Chatham  Fanning  Mill  on 


30  Days’  Free  Trial 
Freight  Prepaid 


Mulching  strawberries  is  now  in 
order.  Yet  it  can  be  done  after  the 
ground  is  frozen  so  the  wagon  will 
not  break  through.  I prefer  this 
method. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  the 
present  to  trim  grapes.  Leave  not 
more  than  three  canes  long  enough 
to  reach  the  upper  wire  of  trellis. 
Remember  this  must  be  new  wood  if 
you  desire  fruit. 


it  will  wipe  out  any  kind  of  weed  pest  by  giving  you 
pure  seed  grain. 

equipped  with  17  screens  and 
riddles.  It  has  a patent 
bagging  attachment 


Now  that  winter  is  here,  see  to  it 
that  you  have  plenty  of  good,  healthy 
reading  matter,  especially  along  the 
line  of  your  calling.  If  possible,  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  the  horticultural 


no  matter  where  you  live.  You  can  have  the  use  of  it  all 
that  time,  free,  while  you  are  making  up  your  mind  whether 
to  buy  it  or  not.  If  it  doesn't  do  all  we  say  it  will,  send  it 
back  at  our  expense. 

We’re  not  going  to  let  you  keep  it  if  it  doesn’t  do  the 
work  and  do  it  right!  Selling  Fanning  Mills  on  the  plan 
we  do — direct  from  our  factory  to  the  actual  user — the  very 
life  of  our  business  depends  upon  the  satisfactory  work- 
ing of  the  nulls  we  put  out. 

So  we  just  leave  the  whole  question  for  you  to  decide. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  the  Chatham.  Let  it  prove 
itself.  Let  it  show  you  what  it  can  do — how  it  can  quickly 
put  its^  own  cost  back  in  your  pocket  and  make  a profit  for 
you.  The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  isn't  a luxury.  It’s  a neces- 
sity! You  need  it  right  on  your  farm  and  you  need  it  NOW ! 


which  saves  o ne 
man's  time.  It's  got 
more  special  fea- 


Chatham  Book  Free! 


tures  than  we  have 
space  even  to  name 
here.  They’re  prac- 
tical— every  one  of 
them! 

Our  idea,  in  build- 
ing the  Chatham,  is 
to  make  it  so  com- 
plete and  perfect  that 
each  mill  sold  will  be 
a big  advertisement 
for  us  and  bring  us 
more  orders. 


Sehd  for  it. 

It  tells  of  over  100  ways  to  increase  farm  profits.  Tells 
how  to  stop  the  losses  and  make  every  cultivated  acre  on 
your  farm  yield  crops  in  abundance.  It  is  a regular  Bureau 
of  Free  Information  on  Grain,  Breeding,  Planting  and  Seed- 
ing. It  talks  right  out.  Tells  the  very  things  every  farmer 
wants  to  know,  in  a mighty  sensible,  interesting  way.  Get  it. 
Read  it.  Profit  by  it. 

It  will  be  sent  promptly,  postage  paid,  if  you  just  ask 
for  it  on  a postal  card.  If  you  live  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
write  our  Topeka  office;  if  east,  write  to  Detroit. 


THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Ltd. 


Box  ’517  Topeka,  Kas.  517  H esson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

W c have  24  Brnnoh  Warehouses  and  make  prompt  shipments. 
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Monthly  Page 
Forty-nine 


Looking  for  a Horae? 

IF  SO,  LOOK  UP  THE 

Maywood  Colony 


Write  W.  N.  WOODSON,  Corning,  California 


10  -Year-Old  Almond  Grove  at  Maywood  Colony. 


Here  there  are  3,000  good 
Eastern  folks,  settled  on  30,000 
acres  of  good  fruit,  vegetable 
and  alfalfa  land.  They  all  have 
enough  to  eat  and  wear,  and 
enjoy  good  climate  and  health. 
Lots  of  good  water.  Rail  and 
river  transportation.  Paying 
market  for  all  fruit,  poultry  and 
butter.  Colony  village  is  in- 
corporated, and  is  a dry  town — 
no  saloons.  Six  good  churches 


and  5 schools,  with  19  teachers, 
in  the  colony  cannery,  fruit 
packing  house,  5 drying  plants 
and  modern  creamery  in  opera- 
tion. 

Great  poultry  place.  Biggest 
turkey  shipping  station  in  all 
California.  Choice  home  lots  in 
the  colony  village  only  $50.00. 
Good  10-acre  lots  in  the  colony 
only  $500.00.  Easy  terms.  For 
maps,  views  and  printed  matter 


IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA 


Apples  that  sell 
at  6 dts.lb. 


Grapes  that  pay 
$500  per  acre 


Grown  in  a climate  the  healthiest  in  America. 
Death  rate  only  7 in  1,000.  No  cyclones;  no 
blizzards;  no  severe  eledtrical  storms;  no  ma- 
laria. Mild  winters,  plowing  possible  all  winter. 

A community  of  small  orchard  and  vine- 
yard-homes,  adjoining  a very  rich  town,  the 
distribution  center  for  24,000  square  miles  of 
territory — richest  in  natural  resources  of  any 
part  of  United  States.  Pressure  water  service. 
Eledtric  lights.  Eledtric  power  for  all  purposes. 

Excellent  schools ; numerous  churches ; 
public  libraries. 

For  further  information,  address 

Secretary  Publicity  Bureau 

LewiSton,  Idaho,  or  ClarkSton,  Wash. 


Fruit  Farms  and  Fruit  Lands  for  Sal 
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tflThia  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  Fruit-Grower  readers  who  wish  to  buy , set 
lease  farm  lands.  All  advertisements  of  this  nature  will  be  inserted  for  a charg 

TWO  CENTS  PER  WORD  EACH  INSERTIO 

EACH  INITIAL  AND  NUMBER  T O COUNT  AS  A WO 

<H  No  display  type  will  be  used  in  ads  which  are  accepted  at  this  reduced  rate, 
all  charges  must  be  paid  in  advance.  Count  the  words  when  sending  in  y 
advertisement  and  the  cost  can  be  easily  ascertained. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 

FOR  SALE — A 15-acre  fruit  farm,  close 
to  a county  seat  town  of  4,000  inhabitants; 
one  acre  each  of  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries  and  grapes;  130  cherry,  175 
plum  and  400  peach  trees,  all  in  bearing. 
Good  improvements,  good  schools  and  excel- 
lent local  market.  An  ideal  place  for  a 
fruit-grower,  nurseryman  or  bee-keeper.  For 
further  particulars  address  the  owner,  L.  C. 
Clark,  Hiawatha,  Brown  Co.,  Kansas. 


BARGAIN — Nurseries,  34  acres;  establish- 
ed 16  years;  good  trade,  in  town  at  railway 
depot;  8-room  house,  barn,  packing  house; 
near  St.  Joseph  River,  fine  fishing.  Price, 
$6,000.  Box  89,  Bristol,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — 60-acre  fruit  and  garden 
farm;  good  improvements;  180  rods  hog 
fence;  all  kinds  of  fruit;  close  to  good  mar- 
ket and  schools.  Am  crippled,  and  will  sell 
at  a bargain.  Thomas  Lloyd,  R.  F.  D 6. 
Atchison,  Kansas. 


FARM  AND  ORCHARD  LAND  in  best 
fruit  section  of  Missouri — $4  to  $8.  Ed.  C. 
Baumann,  Springfield,  Mo. 


STOCK  AND  FRUIT  FARM— 240  acres; 
4,000  fruit  trees  in  the  Elberta  peach  belt; 
well  watered;  woven  wire  fence;  new  house; 
$10  per  acre,  half  cash,  E.  D.  Hopkins, 
Imboden,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE — -Fruit  farm  in  the  Ozarks. 
My  home  consisting  of  40  acres,  3-room 
house,  with  good  stone  cellar,  barn,  good 
poultry  house,  other  out-buildings;  fine 
spring,  new  cistern,  fine  bluegrass  lawn, 
with  shrubbery,  200  bearing  apple,  80  cher- 
ries, peaches,  pears,  plums,  apricots;  grapes 
and  berries  of  all  kinds;  only  half  mile  from 
railroad  town,  with  good  2-story  school,  etc. 
This  is  a fine  home.  Price  only  $1,000  00 
cash.  Write  C.  C.  Schupbach,  Chadwick, 
Missouri. 


MONEY-MAKERS — What  are  they?  Write 
me  today.  I will  tell  you.  Amos  Newson, 
Huntsville,  Ala. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  real  estate 
in  Grand  Valley,  the  famous  peach,  apple 
and  pear  growing  section  of  Western  Colo- 
rado. Orchards  here  8 years  old  net  the 
growers  from  $500  to  $700  per  acre.  The 
climate  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  Is  a 
specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles  and 
asthma.  Write  us  for  information.  The 
Home  Loan  & Investment  Co.,  357  Main  St., 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE— A farm  of 
320  acres  of  land,  IY2  miles  from  the  city 
of  Winchester,  Kansas.  On  the  S.  E. 
sec.  30,  twp.  8,  range  20;  6,000  Ben  Davis 
apple  trees  were  set  out  12  years  ago,  1,800 
Ganos  set  out  11  years  ago,  500  Ganos  4 
years  ago.  On  the  S.  W.  $4,  500  Missouri 
Pippins  and  220  Ganos  set  out  11  years 
ago,  600  Jonathans  set  out  4 years  ago. 

1.000  Jonathans  and  500  Ganos  set  out  this 
spring;  750  peach  trees  set  out  2 years  ago; 
about  15  acres  in  strawberries,  blackber- 
ries, black  and  Cardinal  raspberries.  An  8- 
room  house,  cottage,  barn  40x25,  corncrib 
same  length,  driveway  between,  new  gal- 
vanized roof;  new  barrel  shed,  capacity 

3.000  barrels;  hog  pens,  2 berry  sheds,  smoke 
house  and  other  buildings;  5-ton  scales,  2 
wells  of  never  failing  spring  that  are  never 
dry;  well  fenced;  timber  for  wood  and 
other  uses.  The  crop  for  this  year’s  small 
fruit  sold  for  $483  net.  Strawberries  a 
failure,  besides  800  gallons  of  wine  made 
from  blackberries;  about  3,000  bushels  of 
corn,  12  tons  of  timothy  hay,  15  tons  prairie 
hay,  3,000  barrels  of  apples,  not  25  per 
cent  of  a full  crop;  80  tons  of  cane,  be- 
sides other  produce.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress Wm.  Booth,  Winchester,  Kansas. 


Fruit  Farms  for  Sale. 

In  the  home  of  the  Winesap  family  ap- 
ples, on  the  summit  of  the  Ozark  range, 
one-fourth  mile  from  New  York  Central 
R.  R..  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Illinois 
Central  R.  R.,  we  own  and  offer: 

200  acres,  with  2,800  apple  trees;  five 
years  old. 

232  acres,  with  25  acres  14-year-old  ap- 
ple trees.  27  acres  8-year-old  apple  trees, 
20  acres  bearing  peach  trees. 

260  acres  No.  1 orchard  land. 

If  you  want  an  orchard  where  the  high- 
est-priced apples  do  best,  write  Dock  Box 
No.  1,  New  Burnside,  Johnson  Co.,  111. 


If  You  Can  Spare  $10  f0°nr  l 

high-grade,  absolutely  safe  investment, 
which  will  earn  $400  to  $600  per  year,  write 
J.  Wallace  Mclntire,  B.  302,  Fulton,  Mo. 


Own  a Farm 


Why  pay  rent  when  you  can 
buy  a good  farm  in  Eastern 
Colorado  for  practically  what 
you  pay  your  landlord  for  rent 
in  one  year?  If  you  want  a 
home,  or  if  you  wish  to  make 
an  investment,  you  should  in- 
vestigate Eastern  Colorado. 
Your  money  will  double  in 
two  or  three  years. 

Ample  rainfall,  fertile  soil, 
delightful  climate. 

Write  for  illustrated  book- 
let No.  1 and  any  desired  in- 
formation. 

Osborne-Hanson  Realty  Co. 

441  Paxton  Blk.  Omaha, Nb. 


For  Sale-a  Money  Maker 

80-acre  fruit  farm  in  Central  Missouri,  in 
high  state  of  cultivation;  4 miles  from  town 
all  good  rock  and  gravel  road  except  1% 
miles,  and  this  is  good  dirt  road.  Our  net 
receipts  were  $35  per  acre  last  season.  Good 
home  market  for  all  our  produce.  Bell  tele- 
phone and  rural  delivery.  Write  for  des- 
criptive circular  today,  inclosing  stamp  for 
reply.  C.  B.  Green,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Sedalla, 
Missouri. 


California  Ranches 

Fruit,  orange,  lemon,  vegetable,  grain,  al- 
falfa, stock  or  dairy  farms  and  vineyards  in 
famous  Fresno  fruit  belt  will  be  sold  on  a 
new  plan  that  will  appeal  strongly  to  all 
those  who  think  of  locating  in  California. 
Write  and  get  full  particulars. 

H.  E.  ARMSTRONG, 

P.  O.  Box  808.  Fresno,  California. 


Oregon  Fruits 

If  you  are  interested  in  fruit-growing’ 
in  Oregon,  you  will  find  more  infor- 
mation of  a reliable  nature  about 
what  fruit-growers  in  Oregon  are 
doing  in  the  Oregon  Agriculturist, 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  than  in  any 
other  paper.  It  is  a progressive  ag- 
ricultural paper  published  twice  a 
month.  Its  leading  department  is 
devoted  to  fruit-growing.  Main- 
tains a special  department  on  Wal- 
nut Culture.  Subscription  price.  50 
cents  per  year.  Write  for  sample 
copy. 

OREGON  AGRICULTURIST 
66  Front  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


Make 

Your  Money 
EARN  MONEY 

Fortunes  are  being  made  by  those  who 
know  how,  when  and  where  to  invest. 

It  is  our  business  to  know  a good  in- 
vestment. Those  who  have  followed  cur 
advice  have  made  money.  Last  May  we 
advised  the  purchase  of  Mohawk  Mining 
Stock  at  50c.  It  has  sold  since  at  $19.50. 
An  investment  then  of  $500  in  1,000 
shares  made  a profit  of  $19,000  or  3.800 
per  cent  in  6 months.  At  one  time  Mo- 
hawk sold  at  10c.  We  recommended  Sil- 
ver Pick  when  it  was  selling  at  27  cents. 
It  sold  later  at  $2.15.  Another  stock  we 
recommend  advanced  100  per  cent  in  less 
than  30  days.  We  now  recommend  Nevada 
Star  at  10c.  Buy  it,  and  buy  all  you  can 
afford  to  carry.  We  have  carefully  in- 
vestigated this  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  you  will  ever  have  a better  chance 
to  make  a large  fortune  from  a small  be- 
ginning than  right  now  in  the  stock  of  the 

Nevada  Star  Mining  Co* 

At  10  Cents  Per  Share 

Par  Value  $1.00,  fully  paid  and  non- 
assessable.. 

Nevada  is  considered  the  greatest  min- 
ing state  in  this  country.  Greenwater, 
Maggie  Creek,  Bullfrog,  Goldfield  and 
Tonopah  districts  are  booming.  Now  is 
your  time  to  buy  for  large  profits  before 
prices  go  up  on  the  jump.  Buy  Nevada 
Star  at  once.  The  allotment  offered  at 
10c  is  small,  and  will  no  doubt  be  snap- 
ped up  quickly,  as  the  prospects  seem 
good  to  make  100  per  cent  profit  or  more 
within  90  days.  Installment  payments  if 
desired.  A few  dollars  a month  may 
start  you  on  the  road  to  a fortune.  Send 
for  free  illustrated  Nevada  prospectus 
and  full  information. 

F.  A.  MEIDINGER,  President 
534  Gaff  Bldg.  Chicago,  III. 


Don’t  Wear  a Truss 

Brooks'  Appliance  is  a new 
scientific  discovery  with  auto- 
matic air  cushions  that  draws 
the  broken  parts  together  and 
binds  them  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely 
holds  firmly  and  comfortably 
and  never  slips,  always  light 
and  cool  and  conforms  to  every 
movementof  the  body  without 
chafing  or  hurting.  I make  it 
to  your  measure  and  send  it  to 
you  on  a strict  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  refund- 
ed and  I have  put  my  price  so 
lowthat  anybody,  rich  or  poor, 
can  buy  it.  Remember  I make 
it  to  your  order — send  ittoyou 
latisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to 
me  and  I will  refund  your  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsi- 
ble citizen  in  Marshall  will  tell  you  that  is  the  way  I do  busi- 
ness— always  absolutely  on  the  square  and  I am  selling  thou- 
sands of  people  this  way  for  the  past  five  years.  Remember  I 
use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  I just  give  you  a 
straight  business  deal  at  a reasonable  price. 

C.  L.  Brooks,  3039  brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


The  commission  men’s  papers  now 
have  headlines  such  as  these:  “Not 

as  Many  Apples  as  Expected;”  “Apple 
Prices  Strengthening';”  “Storage  Ap- 
ples are  Good  Property  Now.”  It 
would  have  been  rank  heresy  to  have 
published  this  matter  six  weeks  or 
two  months  ago — but  the  fruit  then 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  growers. 


Month* Pae'  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 
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HOME  TALK 

Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby 

Address  all  Communications  to  “Home  Editor”  The  Fruit-Grower 


Our  Prize- Winners. 

The  prizes  for  the  best  articles  on 
the  use  of  bread-mixing-  machines  go 
to  the  following: 

First  prize — L.  B.  Hanna,  Albia, 
Iowa. 

Second  prize — Mrs.  L.  P.  Bewick, 
Milo,  Mo. 

Third  prize — Mrs.  Annie  M.  McLar- 
en, Summerland,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  explain  why 
the  first  prize  goes  to  a man.  It 
seems  out  of  place  for  a male  member 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  to  win  a 
prize  in  our  department,  but  Mr.  Han- 
na’s article  is  a good  one,  and,  besides, 
don’t  you  think  the  men  can  help  us 
plan  to  lighten  our  household  work? 
Don’t  you  know,  sisters,  I have  some- 
times thought  that  we  ought  to  solicit 
the  help  of  the  men  more  often  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  There  are  men 
in  the  business  world  called  “business 
doctors,”  who  will  go  into  a factory 
and  study  the  conditions  there  exist- 
ing, and  then  will  recommend  changes 
which  will  save  time  and  labor.  Why 
should  we  not  have  something  of  this 
kind  in  our  homes?  Why  should  we 
not  plan  “business  systems”  for  our 
household  duties,  and  suggest  plans 
which  will  lighten  our  work? 

RUTH  MOTHERBY. 

Bread  Mixers. 

It  may  seem  queer  to  the  women 
folks  to  have  a man  write  an  article 
relative  to  the  use  of  a bread  mixing 
machine,  particularly  when  it  comes 
from  a private  individual  and  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  a bakery.  It 
has  always  been  my  desire  to  lessen 
the  work  of  my  wife,  believing  that 
the  reason  for  so  much  complaint 
among  the  house  wives  of  the  drudg- 
ery connected  with  their  work  was 
attributable  more  to  a lacg  of  study  in 
economy  and  the  failure  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  more  improved  meth- 
ods. 

My  wife  and  I both  agreed  that  we 
did  not  care  to  have  “help”  if  we 
could  get  along  without  It  and  so  be- 
gan the  study  of  avoiding  unneces- 
sary work  and  the  lessening  of  the 
necessary  by  improved  and  original 
ideas.  While  there  have  been  times 
when  the  work  seemed  a little  burden- 
some, yet  on  the  whole  we  have  had 
twelve  years  of  married  life  and  six 
healthy  children  and  have  gotten  along 
very  nicely  without  extra  help  aside 
from  a few  days  and  some,  or  rather 
most  of  the  sewing  by  outsiders. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that 
a family  of  eight  whose  main  food  is 
bread  would  require  lots  of  hard  work 
in  the  making  of  this  bread  if  made  in 
the  old  fashioned  crude  way.  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I voice  the 
sentiment  of  my  wife  when  I say  that 
nothing  has  ever  come  into  our  house 
that  has  “helped  out”  In  the  work  and 
the  coming  of  an  atmosphere  of  pleas- 
ure and  cheer,  than  our  “Universal” 
we  purchased  two  years  ago.  My  wife 
cooks  potatoes  for  the  family  the  day 
previous  to  the  making  of  the  bread 
and  uses  the  water  in  which  these 
peeled  potatoes  have  been  cooked,  to- 
gether with  one  of  the  potatoes;  mash 
the  potato  and  after  soaking  one- 
half  cake  of  Yeast  Foam  in  warm  wa- 
ter till  It  dissolves,  add  to  potato 
liquid.  This  combination,  together  with 
enough  warm  water  to  make  two 
quarts  of  liquid,  is  placed  In  our  bread 
mixer  in  the  morning  before  break- 
fast and  three  quarts  each  of  fresh 
graha  mflour  and  a cheap  grade  of 
white  flour  added,  together  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt. 

One  of  the  children  does  the  churn- 
ing while  my  wife  gets  breakfast, 
turning  it  about  three  to  five  minutes. 
It  is  then  set  where  it  will  be  warm 
enough  to  rise  properly  and  stirred 
down  once  before  final  rising  and 
molding  into  loaves.  This  quantity 
makes  ten  to  eleven  pounds  of  the 
best  bread  you  ever  ate  and  if  you 
try  It  awhile  you  won’t  go  back  to  that 
lifeless  high  patent  white  flour  that 
is  practically  void  of  all  food  and 
nourishing  value,  leaving  nothing  but 
starch.  The  lower  grade  flour  is  only 
cheaper  because  of  the  less  work  re- 
quired in  preparing  it  for  the  public 
use. 

While  we  do  not  attribute  our  excep- 
tionally good  health  wholly  to  this 
bread,  yet  it  no  doubt  goes  a long  way 
toward  giving  us  much  vitality,  for  its 
food  value  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
high  patent  white  flour  bread. 

We  have  no  use  for  a doctor,  not  be- 


cause we  have  no  faith  in  them,  but 
because  we  do  not  need  them  and  my 
wife  and  I,  who  had  nothing  to  brag 
upon  so  far  as  good  health  Is  con- 
cerned when  we  were  married,  are 
enjoying  the  best  of  health. 

Plain  foods,  less  condiments,  a meat 
bill  of  $5  or  $10  per  year  (and  getting 
less  each  year),  plenty  of  apples,  out- 
door exercise,  plenty  of  fresh  air  at 
night  in  our  sleeping  rooms,  regular 
habits  have  added  years  of  life,  hap- 
piness and  good  cheer  to  our  little 
family. 

Don’t  forget  the  “bread  maker”  the 
next  time  you  go  to  town,  old  man,  if 
you  want  to  raise  the  thermometer  of 
good  cheer  several  degrees. 

Albia,  Iowa.  L.  B.  HANNA. 

Second  Prize  Article. 

Having  weak  wrists  and  finding  the 
working  of  bread  for  a family  of  sev- 
en persons  a painful  and  oft-recurring 
task;  also  having  exhausted  the  good 
nature  and  kindness  of  a son,  who  had 
for  a year  taken  his  share  of  the  job, 
(the  daughter  of  the  home  being  a 
school  ma’am)  the  question  arose, 
“Who  should  make  that  bread?”  It 
was  solved  by  the  husband  asking 
our  leading  hardware  merchant  to 
recommend  a bread  making  machine 
that  was  to  be  taken  on  trial,  and 
promptly  returned  if  not  liked. 

One  that  was  much  in  evidence  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
was  selected  and  a better  machine  one 
could  not  wish  for;  simple  in  construc- 
tion, durable  in  make,  full  directions 
are  given  and  for  fear  they  should  be 
lost,  they  are  printed  on  the  tin  cover. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  formula  that 
brings  success  in  our  home:  First 

select  the  yeast  you  count  the  best — 
for  our  use  we  have  found  none  to 
compare  with  Yeast  Foam — a cake  is 
soaked  in  a cupful  of  cold  water,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  under  no  circum- 
stances using  warm;  this  is  left  until 
softened,  then  thickened  with  flour, 
and  if  the  weather  requires,  it  is  put 
in  a warm  place  and  left  to  rise;  after 
supper  the  bread  machine  is  wiped 
free  from  dust,  the  salt,  two  well- 
mashed  potatoes  and  yeast  are  put  ln- 
the  machine,  also  a dipper  holding 
two  quarts  of  luke-warm  water,  never 
warmer;  in  summer  use  cold.  The  same 
dipper  well  dried  is  made  to  measure 
three  times  the  amount  of  flour;  the 
clamp  is  adjusted  to  the  table  and 
one  of  the  men  asked  to  turn  the  ma- 
chine. While  it  is  play  at  first,  it  be- 
comes hard;  three  minutes  is  the  time 
for  working,  but  I have  it  worked 
about  ten  minutes;  this  the  only  im- 
provement in  the  printed  plan  I would 
make.  This  amount  makes  six  large 
loaves.  Following  this  plan  we  never 
have  sour  bread,  for  which  the  men 
folk  highly  extol  the  bread  maker. 

This  same  method  of  using  cold  wa- 
ter for  starting  yeast  and  luke-warm 
for  the  making  of  the  dough,  has 
been  followed  for  many  years.  There 
is  one  thing  to  be  remembered  with  its 
use,  the  dough  must  be  covered  warm- 
ly in  cold  weather,  and  kept  out  of 
draft  in  summer.  We  have  blankets 
kept  for  no  other  use  than  to  cover 
the  machine;  in  fact,  on  very  cold 
nights  it  is  treated  as  a baby,  warm 
and  snugly  wrapped. 

Sisters,  try  a bread  machine;  you 
will  be  well  pleased  with  one.  A gift 
of  this  sort  would  be  a grand  help  to 
a friend  all  the  year,  and  the  cost  is 
moderate.  The  machine,  in  order  to 
last,  must  have  good  care.  After  the 
dough  is  worked  into  loaves,  I dry 
In  the  sun,  finding  It  does  not  need 
washing  every  time,  putting  it  away 
in  a clean,  dry  place.  I occasionally 
oil  very  lightly  the  working  parts. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  vote 
the  bread  machine  a grand  success, 
and  predict  its  universal  use,  as  its 
merits  become  known.  You  will  no- 
tice I did  not  allow  for  extra  flour 
for  yeast;  it  has  not  seemed  necessary 
with  the  flour  I use.  I would  like  to 
ask  in  closing  for  some  house  mother 
to  recommend  a cherry  seeder  that 
has  proved  a success. 

Yours  for  good  bread, 

(We  regret  we  have  not  room  to 
publish  the  third-prize  article  this 
month. — R.  M. 

Milo,  Mo.  MRS.  P.  BEWICK. 

You  can  rest  assured  that  I shall 
always  sing  the  praises  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  on  every  occasion,  in  season 
and  out  of  season. — John  Hurley,  Tar- 
rant Co.,  Texas. 


A Kalawtazos 

Direct  to  You” 


Kalamazoos  are  fuel  savers, — 

They  last  a lifetime — 

Economical  in  all  respects — 

They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality, — 

They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  set  up  and 
made  ready  for  business, — 

Buyfiomthe  actual  manufacturer, — 

Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
represented — 

You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers’ 
and  jobbers’  profits  when  you  buy  a Kala- 
mazoo. 


OAK  STOVE  HEATER, 
For  All  Kinds  of  Fuel. 


ROYAL  STEEL  RANCE 
For  All  Kinds  of  fuel. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  cannot 
buy  a better  stove  or  range  than  the  Kala- 
mazoo, at  any  price. 

We  want  to  show  you  how  and  why  you  save  from  20%  to  40% 
in  buying  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory  prices. 

If  you  think  $5,  or  $10,  or  $40,  worth  saving 

Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  135 


Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Note 
the  high  quality;  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save  all  middlemen’s  profits.  Catalog  shows  267  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Write  now.  Sold  on  360  Days  Approval  Test. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  fitted  with  patent  oven  thermometer 
which  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy.  All  stoves  blacked , polished 
and  ready  for  immediate  use  when  you  receive  them. 


Oven 

Thermometer 


THE  SOCIAL  HOUR. 

The  article  on  mothers’  vacation 
should  have  no  dissenters.  No  one 
could  possibly  need  a vacation  more 
than  the  overworked,  nerve-weary 
mother  of  a large  family,  and  more 
especially  if  she  is  also  a farmer’s 
wife.  But  such  a vacation  is  usually 
next  to  impossible,  even  for  a day  or 
two.  So  why  not  take,  instead,  a day 
of  silence  and  rest  at  home.  Pack 
the  children  off  for  a day’s  outing, 
and  the  husband  also  unless  you  are 
taking  advantage  of  a day  when  he 
will  be  away  on  business.  Then  make 
a determined  effort  to  rest.  Take  a 
nap;  read  a little,  if  you  feel  like  it; 
write  a letter,  if  it  is  not  too  hard 
work  for  you;  forget  every  household 
duty  as  completely  as  if  you  were 
away  from  home,  and  just  have  a 
good,  quiet,  restful  time  all  by  your- 
self. It  will  surprise  you  to  realize 
how  much  you  can  gain  from  that 
lovely  day  of  silence.  I know,  from 
experience,  that  women  who  cannot 
possibly  find  time,  strength  or  money 
for  the  usual  vacation,  can  contrive  a 
day  of  silence  now  and  then;  and  I 
also  know  that  it  is  worth  struggling 
for.  I have  never  had  a vacation,  but 
I have  had  many  such  restful  days, 
anl  I can  testify  to  their  beneficence. 
— F.  S.  B.,  Anoka,  Minn. 

£ 

I was  glad  to  see  the  little  talk  on 
the  propriety,  or,  better  yet,  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  married  woman  to  have 
some  money  of  her  own — either  an  al- 
lowance or  a salary  as  is  most  con- 
venient to  the  husband.  And  this 
money  should  be  hers  to  spend  ex- 
actly as  she  pleases,  nor  should  any 
account  of  her  expenditures  be  re- 
quired. A man  can  hardly  guess 
what  heart-burnings,  what  resent- 
ment, even  what  dislike  to  himself  is 
often  experienced  by  his  wife  when 
she  feels  herself  forced  to  ask  him 
for  money.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest 
tasks  ever  required  of  a high-spirited 
woman.  No  one  can  tell  how  much 
controversy  and  ill-feeling  are  caused 
by  this  one  thing — and  it  is  all  so 
needless.  A man  should  not  be  will- 
ing to  have  his  wife  placed  in  the  po- 
sition of  a dependent.  If  he  really 
loves  her,  he  must  prefer  to  regard 
her  as  an  equal  partner  in  all  that 
makes  up  their  life  together,  and  more 
especially  when  she  shares  all  re- 
sponsibilities, and  works  just  as  hard. 
If  men  were  a little  more  honest, 
where  this  question  is  concerned,  they 
would  enjoy  many  hours  of  pleasant 


Heart  Pains 

are  relieved,  and  palpitation,  flut- 
tering, and  irregular  pulse  over- 
come by  using  Dr  Miles’  Heart 
Cure.  It  makes  the  heart  nerves 
and  muscles  strong,  so  the  heart 
is  able  to  do  its  work  easily.  .This 
relieves  the  strain  which  causes 
the  distress.  Sold  by  all  druggists 

"Dr.  Miles'  Heart  Cure  cured  me  when 
several  doctors  failed.  My  case  was  bad. 
I had  difficulty  In  getting  my  breath,  my 
heart  beat  so  fast  at  times  that  I thought 
It  impossible  to  live  without  relief;  the  pain 
was  very  severe  In  my  left  side,  and  my 
nerves  were  all  unstrung.  I am  sure  I 
would  not  have  been  cured  If  I had  not 
taken  the  Heart  Cure.” 

MRS.  MART  C.  HAHLER, 

Sullivan,  Mo. 

If  first  bottle  falls  to  benefit,  money  back. 

MT1F.S  MEDICAL  CO.,  ELKHART,  LN'D. 


FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 

AT  HALF  PRICE 

eral  terms  and  paymenl  condi- 
tions ever  heard  of  for  1907,  we 
offer  every  sty  It  of  the  world 
famous  Beckwith  Organ  Co.’s 
highgrade parlor,  home, church 
and  school  ORGANS.  Received 
highest  award  at  World's  Fair. 

THE  BECKWITH  ORGAN 
FACTORIES  KyLOaUnd"£ 

Paul,  Minn.,  produce  higher 
grade  organs  than  you  can 
buy  elsewhere;  prices  about 
one-half  what  others 
charge;  free  trial  and  pay- 
ment terms  much  more  lib- 
eral than  any  other  house. 
Special  shipping  arrange- 
ments to  all  points,  ship- 
ping from  Kentucky,  Inoi- 
ana.  Illinois  or  Minnesota, 
making  freight  charges 
very  low.  Enormous 
stock  on  hand  to  ship  the 
day  v e receive  your  or- 
der, so  you  can  get  any 
organ  in  just  a few  days  after  >ou  send  us  your  order, 
advantages  possessed  by  no  other  bouse.  On  a postal 
sard  or  in  a letter  to  us,  simply  say:  “Send  me  your  Free 
Organ  Offers,”  (mention  this  paper)  and  you  will  receive 
by  return  mail,  postpaid,  free,  our  latest  1907  Organ 
Catalogue;  everything  in  organs,  price  offerings  never 
before  heard  of,  our  30  days  and  one  year  free  trial  plan, 
no  payment  down  method,  25  years  guarantee,  great 
challenge,  test  and  comparison  offer.  You  will  receive  the 
MOST  WONDERFUL  ORGAN  OFFER  EVER  KNOWN. 

IF  YOU  BUY  FROM  US  valuable  Profit 

Sharing  Certificates  free,  and  you  can  exchange  them 
for  your  choice  of  a great  variety  of  valuable  merchan- 
dise which  we  give  our  customers  absolutely  free.  For 
only  $25.00  in  our  Profit  Sharing  Certificates,  you  can 
get  free  a man’s  or  woman’s  mackintosh,  parlor  table, 
violin  outfit,  boy’s  suit,  mantel  clock;  more  valuable 
articles,  like  a sewing  machine,  furniture,  dinner  set. 
buggy,  free  for  larger  amounts  in  certificates.  Write 
now  and  ask  for  our  free  ORGAN  CATALOGUE  and  all 
these  offers.  Address.  Department  46, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO 


Canning'  Made  Easy 

BY  THE  SLEMMER 
PROCESS 

If  you  want  to  en- 
gage In  the  canning 
business  and  make 
big  money  on  small 
outlay  of  capital,  send  for  my  free 
booklet  which  teaches  you  how. 

F.  G.  Slemmer,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. 


Sent  on  free  trial. 
A Wonderful  Labor 
Saving  Invention. 

JAVES  drudgery  of 
1 washing  dishes  :ofteD 
solves  the  servant  girl 
problem.  In  one  minute 
washes  and  polishes  * 
machineftil  ol  nishvs  without  plating  hands  in  water, with- 
out  spilling  any  water  on  floor.  Will  not  break  the  most 
fragile  piece -of  china. 

Made  of  galvanized  steel,  will  last  for  years.  Easy  to  ope- 
rate. Easy  to  clean.  Made  in  4 sizes — for  families,  boarding 
houses,  restaurants.and  hotels.  We  want  yon  to  try  It  be- 
fore  you  buy  it  because  i f you  try  It  you  will  buy  IL  Write 
today  for  full  description,  price,  and  our  free  trial  plan. 
We  pay  freight. 

S.  A C.  L.  RANDLEMAN,  MANUFACTURERS, 
1 7 w.  Grand  Ave..  Dos  Moines.  Iowa. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


FREE 


This  is  a genuine  offer  I 
made  to  introduce  the . 

PEOPLES  CREAM  SEPARATOR  in  every 
neighborhood.  It  is  the  best  and  sim- 
plest in  the  world.  We  ask  that  you 
show  it  to  your  neighbors  who  have 
cows.  Send  your  name  and  the  name 
of  the  nearest  freight  office.  Address 
PEOPLES  8UPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  73  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


LADIES,  LET  US  SEND  YOU  FREE 
a package  of  finest  steel  sewing  needles  and 
our  booklet.  The  booklet  will  Interest  you 
and  the  needles  will  be  of  service  to  you. 
Don’t  send  any  money,  but  write  at  once. 
REID  CO.,  69B  Cornhill,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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companionship — hours  that  are  now 
filled  with  irritation,  annoyance  and 
petty  misery.  There  are  few  women 
so  angelic  that  they  can  appear  sweet 
and  loving  when  they  feel  that  they 
are  being  unjustly  treated — and  if  they 
can’t  “get  even”  one  way,  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  find  another. — Kathie 
Kramer. 

In  a late  issue  of  your  most  excel- 
lent magazine,  I saw  an  article  on  the 
pocketbook  question  to  which  I wish 
to  take  exception.  It  seems  to  me 
such  an  article  will  stir  u^  more  ill- 
feeling  than  it  can  possibly  do  good. 
Most  married  people  have  to  settle 
such  questions  for  themselves,  and  in 
their  own  way.  If  the  wife  is  best 
fitted  by  nature  to  wear  the  trousers 
and  carry  the  family  pocketbook,  she 
is  pretty  sure  to  do  it.  The  world  is 
full  of  examples.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  quite  as  many  wives  who 
have  no  more  judgment  than  a child 
respecting  money  matters,  and  to 
whom  the  care  of  the  family  pocket- 
book,  and  the  responsibility  involved 
in  making  both  ends  meet,  would  re- 
sult in  an  attack  of  nervous  prostra- 
tion. This  is  a case  where  no  hard- 
and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down.  There 
are  stingy  husbands  who  ought  to  be 
horse-whipped  every  day  of  their 
lives;  but  I doubt  if  their  families 
would  be  made  happier  by  a law  com- 
pelling them  to  hand  over  the  pockec- 
book.  They  would  simply  set  them- 
selves the  task  of  finding  out  how  to 
evade  that  law  in  the  easiest  and  most 
expeditious  manner.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  is 
not  more  than  one  family  in  twenty 
where  the  pocketbook  question  Is  a 
serious  menace  to  domestic  happiness 
— so  why  stir  up  nineteen  families  in 
order  to  smooth  the  pathway  of  the 
twentieth?  Better  let  ’em  fight  it  out. 
— Mary  Jane  Wise. 

I wish  the  sisters  who  have  had  ex- 
perience, would  tell  us  how  a farmer’s 
wife  may  earn  money  at  home.  I 
have  taught  in  a district  school  ever 
since  I wa^  old  enough  to  do  anything 
— until  nearly  two  years  ago,  when  I 
married  a farmer.  We  are  struggling 
to  pay  for  our  home,  and  although  my 
husband  does  the  very  best  he  can, 
every  penny  has  a place  almost  as 
soon  as  earned,  and  there  is  nothing 
left  over  for  personal  expenditures.  I 
am  not  complaining,  understand,  and 
I would  not  give  up  my  farmer  and 
our  home  for  all  that  money  could 
buy.  Nevertheless,  I should  like  to 
earn  a few  dollars  that  I might  feel 
free  to  spend  in  ways  that  I would 
never  mention  to  my  husband  for  fear 
of  worrying  him.  An  occasional  book, 
or  picture,  or  article  of  personal 
adornment,  that  the  girl  with  a salary 
gets  when  she  pleases,  or  when  she 
feels  that  she  can  afford  it,  and  which 
she  misses  dreadfully  when  she  is  no 
longer  a wage  earner.  So,  please,  let 
your  experience  help  those  who,  like 
myself,  were  wage-earners,  working 
away  from  home,  and  who  entered 
married  life  with  no  knowlede  of  the 
methods  by  wtiich  women  may  earn 
money  at  home. — Ex-School-ma’am. 

* 

I have  been  told  that  I am  an  adept 
at  ironing  white  skirts,  and  I’m  con- 
ceited enough  to  think  that  there 
may  be  a great  many  people  like  our- 
selves, living  many  miles  from  a laun- 
dry, who  would  be  perfectly  delight- 
ed to  hear  how  I make  my  shirt  pol- 
ish. I dissolve  one  ounce  of  white 
wax,  two  ounces  of  spermaceti,  and 
one  large  tablespoonful  of  salt  over  a 
slow  fire,  then  turn  it  into  a wet  cup 
to  cool.  This  is  set  aside  for  future 
reference.  On  wash  day  I make 
boiled  starch  in  the  usual  way,  except 
that  I cook  it  very  slowly  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  for  every  teaspoonful  of 
dry  starch  used  I add  a lump  of  the 
wax  preparation  the  size  of  a cherry. 

I use  no  cold  starch  with  this,  nor  do 
I sprinkle  my  starched  clothes  as  so 
many  do.  Instead,  I allow  them  to 
become  perfectly  dry,  then  I roll  them 
tightly  in  a very  wet  towel,  and  keep 
them  there  for  two  hours,  when  they 
are  ready  to  iron.  My  starch  never 
sticks,  and  I do  not  find  it  at  all  dif- 
ficult to  bring  out  a satisfactory  gloss. 

Edna  Hamilton,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

* 

I have  found  that  it  pays  in  many 
ways  to  give  the  children  an  occasion- 
al “treat.”  They  may  have  one  or  two 
friends  to  dinner  or  to  supper;  they 
may  have  a tea-party  out  under  the 
trees,  or  in  the  sitting  room,  in  cold 
weather;  they  may  have  some  dish 
prepared,  of  which  they  are  especially 
fond,  or  when  baking,  some  small 


cakes  or  tiny  cookies  of  fanciful  de- 
sign may  be  made  for  them.  Of 
course  the  treat  will  have  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  age,  but  the  underlying 
idea  is  the  same.  Let  them  know  that 
you  want  them  to  have  a good  time, 
that  you  are  interested  in  their  play  as 
well  as  in  their  work,  and  are  willing 
to  take  extra  pains  in  order  to  please 
them.  If  they  are  at  all  appreciative, 
and  most  children  are,  they  will  more 
than  make  up  to  you,  in  a dozen  dif- 
ferent ways,  for  the  additional  work, 
and  by  means  of  these  little  treats  you 
can  keep  them  in  closer  sympathy 
with  yourself,  and  retain  their  confi- 
dence in  greater  degree  than  if  there 
is  no  deviation  from  the  every-day 
routine,  on  their  account. — “Charlie’s 
Wife.” 

^ 

MY  WEDDING  TRIP. 

My  last  letter  stopped,  somewhat 
suddenly,  on  the  words,  “Glenwood 
Springs.”  I felt  that,  although  this 
dear  little  Colorado  village  could  not 
have  a page  to  itself,  it  did  at  least 
deserve  the  leading  paragraph  in  a 
letter.  Many  travelers  might  not 
think  so,  but  Jack  and  I have  a good 
reason  for  putting  Glenwood  Springs 
in  a class  by  itself.  You  see,  once  upon 
a time,  Jack  and  I were  married  In  a 
pretty  little  cottage  built  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  mountains  which  helps 
to  shut  Glenwood  Springs  away  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Now,  you 
can  understand  why  we  drifted  this 
way  on  our  belated  wedding  trip. 

Anyone  who  loves  mountain  scen- 
ery at  close  range  must  surely  fall  In 
love  with  this  romantic  little  village. 
Of  the  thousands  who  visit  it  every 
year,  how  many  do  you  suppose  come 
because  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
place.  How  many  visit  any  place 
simply  for  the  scenery?  I once  talked 
with  a very  wealthy  woman,  who  had 
gone  abroad  twelve  times,  and  who 
had  seen  the  attractions  of  nearly 
every  country  on  the  map.  I asked 
her  what  had  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression upon  her  mind  of  all  the 
wonders  she  had  seen. 

“Really,”  she  replied,  “I  have  a 
very  indistinct  recollection  of  any 
place,  except  Paris.  One  does,  I think, 
when  one  sees  so  many  places.  But 
if  you’ve  ever  known  the  joy  of  shop- 
ping in  Paris,  you  could  never  forget 
it.” 

That  is  a true  story,  hard  as  it  is 
to  believe.  And  here’s  another:  I 

once  talked  with  a Spanish  lady,  who 
was  married  to  one  of  our  greatest 
German  tenors.  She  had  traveled 
everywhere.  I asked  her  to  tell  me 
what  she  liked  best  in  America,  and 
listened  expectantly,  quite  sure  that 
my  beloved  country  was  about  to  re- 
ceive a fine  compliment,  for  her  hus- 
band had  been  well  received  here. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  she  clasped 
her  hands  together,  and  in  pretty, 
broken  English  exclaimed:  “Ach,  Gott, 
the  dear  cocktails!”  I must  have 
looked  my  amazement,  for  she  hast- 
ened to  explain:  “One  can  get  no 
mixed  drinks  in  Germany!” 

So,  you  see,  I have  reason  for  de- 
claring that  the  average  traveler  does 
not  go  far  out  of  his  way  to  find 
scenery — unless  it  has  become  the 
fashion,  and  reason  for  believing  that 
most  people  who  have  ever  heard  of 
it  at  all,  think  of  Glenwood  Springs 
as  a little,  one-horse  village  where 
there  are  quite  wonderful  natural  hot 
springs  that  are  utilized  for  bathing 
purposes,  and  which  have  to  their 
credit  some  interesting  cures  of  cases 
“pronounced  incurable  by  the  most 
learned  physicians.”  That  phrase  is 
common  property  among  the  hundreds 
of  natural  hot  springs  scattered  over 
the  world;  but,  while  one  can’t  help 
smiling  when  one  has  heard  it  for  the 
’steent  htime,  even  though  it  comes  in 
connection  with  a village  which  has  a 
hold  on  one’s  heart  strings,  this  much 
can  be  said  of  these  particular  springs: 
They  are  found  in  bath-rooms  provid- 
ed by  Dame  Nature  herself.  Picture 
to  yourself  a series  of  roomy  caves, 
with  connecting  chambers,  all  carved 
from  rugged  rock  in  dull  green  and 
red  and  soft  pale  gray,  studded  here 
and  there  with  mica  that  sparkles  in 
the  electric  lights  which  have  been  in- 
troduced since  these  caves  became 
popular.  These  caves  are,  as  Sissi- 
katuri  expressed  it,  “the  real  thing.” 
They  certainly  are  not  lacking  in  any 
feature  that  could  capture  the  lover  of 
romantic  stories,  and  we  had  a fine 
time  trying  to  imagine  the  stories  the 
rocky  walls  must  know,  while  we  en- 
joyed a vapor  bath  together. 

Enjoyed,  did  I say?  A vap.pr  bath 
consists  in  wandering  through  these 


caves  clad  in  a single  garment.  You 
pay  a dollar  for  the  privilege,  and 
wander  as  long  as  you  like — I mean, 
as  long  as  you  can  stand  it,  which  is 
seldom  longer  than  half  an  hour,  and 
Is  usually  about  ten  minutes.  Hot 
water  from  underground  springs  runs 
through  all  these  chambers,  heating 
them  to  about  120  degrees,  and  filling 
them  with  an  odor  of  sulphur  that 
leads  to  earnest  resolutions  to  be  very, 
very  good,  so  as  to  get  nothing  worse 
in  a future  life. 

When  one  emerges  from  the  caves, 
and  is  taken  to  as  pretty  a rest  room 
as  genius  backed  by  a full  pocketbook 
could  possibly  devise,  it  is  like  the 
first  moment  of  ease  after  an  aching 
tooth  has  been  pulled.  We  are  so 
glad  it  is  all  over! 

There  is  a road  leading  from  Glen- 
wood Springs  through  the  canyon  of 
the  Grand  river,  up  to  Shoshone  Falls, 
then  by  a steep  and  narrow  trail  up 
the  side  of  a mountain  to  Hanging 
Lake.  Experienced  travelers  have 
pronounced  this  the  most  awe-inspir- 
ing drive  in  the  world.  While  it  is 
in  no  sense  a dangerous  ride,  as  com- 
pared with  the  “High  Drive”  from 
Colorado  Springs,  it  holds  one  spell- 
bound with  it  sever  changing  pano- 
rama of  rugged  mountain  scenery.  We 
rode  through  narrow  passes  between 
high  rocks  where  there  was  only  room 
for  the  river,  and  the  road  was  cut 
from  rocks  sq  high  that  the  sun 
never  found  its  way  there,  except  for 
a few  minutes  in  the  middle  of  the 
day. 

If  thoughts  and  things,  and  words 
take  form,  our  party  must  have  popu- 
lated the  entire  distance  with  ani- 
mated exclamation  points.  Jack  and 
I occupied  the  back  seat  of  the  carry- 
all — just  as  we  had  contrived  to  do 
in  the  days  of  our  courtship,  while 
Daddy,  on  the  front  seat,  pretended 
not  to  see  or  hear!  It  would  have 
been  perfect  had  not  Sissikaturi  been' 
present,  filled  to  overflowing  with  the 
annoying  irreverence  with  which  the 
young  delight  to  torment  the  elderly 
who  dare  display  a little  sentiment! 
They  have  yet  to  learn,  these  young 
people,  that  hearts  never  grow  old. 

Time  passes  quickly  in  Glenwood 
Springs  to  those  whose  heart-strings 
lead  them  «there,  and  the  end  of  our 
allotted  week  came  all  too  quickly. 
And  right  here  is  a good  place  to  in- 
sert a word  of  warning  to  inexperi- 
enced travelers.  Never  start  on  the 
last  days  of  a month  during  which 
cheap  rates  have  been  advertised,  for 
that  is  the  time  when  everyone  who 
can  afford  it  will  be  on  the  road,  and 
comfort  will  be  at  a premium.  We 
never  thought  of  that,  when  we  plan- 
ned our  trip,  or  we  should  certainly 
have  started  a few  weeks  earlier  or 
later.  Had  we  gone  straight  through, 
it  would  not  have  been  so  bad,  for  we 
could  have  made  sure  of  Pullman  re- 
servations to  our  destination.  But  our 
plan  was  to  stop  whenever  and 
wherever  fancy  dictated  and,  as  a 
consequence,  we  were  sometimes  de- 
layed against  our  will,  because  of  the 
oft-repeated  announcment,  “Every 
berth  sold.  Not  even  an  upper  to  be 
had!”  We  heard  it  until  we  actually 
became  surprised  when  we  found  a 
Pullman  agent  who  produced  a ticket 
before  our  timid  question  was  fairly 
framed — but  that  did  not  happen  un- 
til we  reached  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  meantime,  we  had  slowly 
worked  our  way  toward  the  West — 
across  the  Great  Desert,  over  miles 
and  miles  of  barren  land  that  is  wait- 
ing for  the  Inspired  soul  that  shall 
teach  it  how  to  spring  into  life  and 
beauty  and  usefulness.  For  the  time 
will  surely  come  when  all  this  land 
lying  adjacent  to  the  Buttes  of  Wyom- 
ing shall  “blossom  as  the  rose.”  It 
does  not  look  more  barren  than  did 
the  desert  where  old  Brigham  Young 
decided  to  build  a city.  But  his  meth- 
ods can  not  be  utilized  here,  for  he 
found  a river  or  two  which  he  har- 
nessed to  his  purpose,  while  this  is  a 
land  absolutely  without  moisture.  But 
they  who  have  practical  knowledge  of 
irrigation  declare  that  rain  follows 
vegetation,  so  the  task  for  the  in- 
spired scientist  is  to  create  a plant 
that  will  grow  in  the  desert,  propagate 
itself  rapidly  and  provide  both  food 
and  drink  for  the  animal  world. 

The  scenery  for  an  entire  day  was 
so  monotonous  that  I might  have 
wearied  of  it  had  I not  been  so  busy 
building  cities  and  opening  ranches 
all  along  the  line.  Jack  scoffed.  He 
said  it  couldn’t  be  done,  but  I’ve 
known'  people  who  said  the  same 
thing  when  told  of  the  possibility  of 
talking  over  a wire  with  a friend  in 
another  city. 

We  have  the  cactus  that  secretes 


water,  and  the  sage  brush  that  grows 
without  it.  Given  these  two  quanti- 
ties as  a starter,  and  you'll  see  that 
the  Burbany  of  the  future  will  solve 
the  problem  of  the  desert,  and  open 
up  a region  large  enough  to  feed  the 
world.  If  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture at  Washington  cares  to  use  this 
idea,  it  may  be  had  free  of  charge, 
and  it  might  result  in  a more  prac- 
tical desert  grass  than  they  have  been 
able  to  find! 

It  is  like  waking  from  a bad  dream 
to  find  one’s  self  in  Salt  Lake  City  af- 
ter a long  ride  over  the  desert,  and 
one  has  a greater  respect  for  Brigham 
Young  than  could  be  gained  in  a 
hundred  years  by  reading  the  news- 
papers! To  see  health  and  prosperity 
in  a desert  must  have  required  good 
vision  before  one  had  pointed  the  way. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  stand  the  egg  on 
end,  when  one  has  seen  it  done,  or 
heard  a description  of  the  process — 
but  to  be  first  to  do  it!  To  be  first  to 
see  the  possibilities  of  desert  land,  to 
make  others  believe  in  your  vision 
enough  to  co-operate  with  you  in 
making  it  manifest — don’t  you  wish 
that  had  been  your  destiny?  And  can’t 
you  see,  in  the  necessities  of  the  un- 
dertaking, any  excuse  for  some  of  this 
great  man’s  faults?  I can,  and  I’m 
not  going  to  withhold  my  forgiveness 
— at  least  until  I’ve  had  time  to  forget 
that  long  ride  over  the  desert,  ending 
in  the  valley  that  has  been  made  to 
blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the  beautiful 
city  that  is  a model  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort. 

The  objects  of  greatest  interest  to 
most  tourists  are  those  pertaining  to 
Mormon  life — the  temple,  where  no 
Gentile  is  allowed,  the  famous  taber- 
nacle without  a single  pillar  to  sup- 
port its  great  oval,  arching  roof;  and 
its  marvelous  organ,  and  its  still  more 
marvelous  acoustic  properties — the 
homely  meeting  house,  the  tithing 
houses,  the  “Bee  Hive,”  the  long,  low 
dwelling  houses,  with  a front  door  for 
each  wife,  and  the  statue  of  Brigham 
Young.  We  made  a point  of  seeing 
the  principal  streets  and  residences, 
the  quaint  building  made  of  salt 
known  as  the  Salt  Palace,  and  the 
famous  pavilion  at  Great  Salt  Lake, 
which  the  people  claim  as  one  of  the 
attractions  of  Salt  Lake  City,  although 
it  is  nearly  twenty  miles  distant — but 
nothing  interested  us  so  much  as  did 
those  things  connected  with  Mormon 
life,  because  everything  else  was  simi- 
lar to  that  which  was  already  famil- 
iar to  us. 

This  sent  our  thoughts  traveling 
along  new  lines,  and  upset  a few  of 
our  prejudices.  We  learned  that  poly- 
gamy was  not  all  of  Mormonism — only 
the  ugly  shadow  that  had  cast  itself 
upon  some  really  pleasant  places. 
Don’t  you  believe  it?  Then  pay  a 
visit  to  one  of  the  Mormon  tithing 
houses,  as  we  did,  accompanied  by  a 
Gentile  who  has  lived  long  enough 
among  the  Mormons  to  have  actual 
knowledge  of  their  customs.  You  will 
learn  that  every  Mormon  contributes  a 
tenth  of  whatever  forms  his  means  of 
livelihood  to  a general  stock,  which  is 
usually  stored  in  these  tithing  houses. 
And  he  doesn’t  give  what  he  does  not 
want  himself,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
in  our  churches.  I’ve  helped  get  up 
church  fairs  and  festivals  often 
enough  to  know  something  about  the 
trials  of  one  whose  duty  it  becomes 
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to  collect  contributions  for  orthodox 
churches.  Here,  the  very  best  is  given 
to  their  Lord.  This  is  so  well  known 
in  Utah  that  the  Gentiles  flock  to  the 
tithing  houses  to  buy  meat  and  pro- 
visions, and  the  Mormons  are  consid- 
ering it  a problem  to  know  how  to 
keep  them  out.  The  church  prints 
a sort  of  paper  money  of  its  own — us- 
ually in  small  denominations — and 
every  week  a certain  amount  of  this 
is  given  to  every  very  old  or  very  poor 
person — for  the  city  is  seldom  called 
upon  for  financial  assistance  for  a 
Mormon — or  to  punish  him.  The  scrip 
divided  among  the  poor  and  helpless 
is  honored  at  any  of  the  tithing 
houses,  and  so,  you  see,  the  best  that 
the  Mormons  have  to  give  is  really 
given  to  their  old  and  poor  and  help- 
less. Praiseworthy,  don’t  you  think? 

Jack  and  I ran  away  from  the  oth- 
ers in  Ogden — “made  a regular 
sneak,”  according  to  Sissikaturi,  and 
took  a long,  delightful  walk  in  Ogden 
Canyon.  Have  you  ever  taken  a long 
walk  in  Ogden  Canyon?  Have  you 
ever  g-onq,  there  alone  with  the  one  you 
liked  best,  and  picked  water  cress  in 
the  mountain  brooks  and  ate  it  while 
you  talked  of  good  times  you  had  en- 
joyed together?  Now  don’t  tell  me 
that  one  shouldn’t  eat  on  such  occas- 
ions, for  I know  that  water  cress, 
picked  by  the  wayside  is  romantic 
enough  for  any  occasion.  I shouldn’t 
hesitate  to  put  it  into  a story  for  one 
of  the  big  magazines — that  is,  if  I 
could  use  plenty  of  good  photographs 
of  scenes  in  the  beautiful  Ogden  Can- 
yon. 

And,  by  the  way,  if  you  want  to 
know  what  range  of  mountains  I like 
best,  I’ll  say,  right  here,  “the  Wa- 
satch.” I’ve  seen  those  which  were 
loftier,  and  more  rugged,  and,  per- 
haps, better  known  because  better  ad- 
vertised, but  there’s  an  individuality 
about  the  Wasatch — I call  it  personal 
magnetism — which  compels  your  love 
without  deigning  to  give  a reason.  It 
will  be  a long  time  before  I foret  the 
day  Jack  and  I spent  in  Ogden  Can- 
yon. 

Do  you  know,  if  you  really  become 
acquainted  with  the  richest  of  Dame 
Nature’s  possessions,  you  can’t  do  it 
while  riding  on  the  cars.  You’ve  got  to 
get  off  and  walk — get  as  close  as  you 
can,  and  there  springs  up  an  intimacy 
that  brings  you  a treasure  that  is  all 
your  own — something  money  can’t 
buy,  and  you  wouldn’t  sell  if  you 
could. 

Hlave  you  read  of  the  “Ducin  Cut- 
off?” I had,  many  times,  more  espe- 
cially while  it  was  in  course  of  con- 
struction; but  I never  realized  what  it 
me?lnt  until  we  passed  that  way  on 
our  journey  from  Ogden  to  Sacra- 
mento. It  cuts  off  one  end  of  Great 
Salt  Lake,  so  that  now,  instead  of  go- 
ing around  it,  we  cross  it  for  a dis- 
tance of  twenty-two  miles,  thus  saving 
about  forty-three  miles  of  most  diffi- 
cult mountain  climbing. 

Think  of  a railway  bridge  twenty- 
two  miles  long!  Jack  won’t  let  me 
think  of  it,  because  he  says  it  isn’t 
that  long — and  the  trestlework  isn’t. 
It  was  filled  in  at  either  end — a tre- 
mendous piece  of  work,  by  the  way — 
and  then  a twelve-mile  bridge  or 
trestle  was  built.  But  even  a twelve- 
mile  bridge,  over  water  as  heavy  as 
that  of  Great  Salt  Lake  is  something 
to  think  about. 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  it  affect- 
ed my  imagination?  I wonder  if  the 
contractor  had  figured  on  the  differ- 
ence in  the  weight  of  waves  in  fresh 
water,  and  in  water  that  was  a large 
part  salt — saturated  saline  solution, 
as  the  druggists  would  put  it.  Once, 

I asked  Jack  if  he  supposed  the  con- 
tractor was  a fresh-water  bridge  mak- 
er; but  he  wouldn't  answer,  so  I took 
it  for  granted  and  proceeded  to  splin- 
ter one  of  the  piers  with  an  unusually 
heavy  wave.  Then  what  would  hap- 
pen to  us?  We  couldn’t  drown,  for 
no  one  sinks  in  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  if 
we  could  only  keep  from  swallowing 
salt  water,  and  strangling  to  death, 
there  would  certainly  be  a chance  for 
us  to  float  to  shore.  But  that  might 
take  a long  time.  We  might  become 
pickled!  I laughed  at  that  thought, 
but  you  may  be  sure  I did  not  tell 
Jack  the  cause  of  my  merriment.  I 
did  not  propose  to  give  him  so  good 
an  opportunity  to  reflect,  aloud,  upon 
the  amount  of  pickle  I’d  make,  more 
especially  at  a time  when  I was  trying 
to  forget  that  I was  no  longer  a slim 
bride! 

We  had  planned  to  leave  the  train 
at  Sacramento,  and  go  down  to  Los’ 
Angeles  on  the  valley  railway,  then 
up  to  San  Francisco  on  the  coast  line, 
so  as  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of 
golden  California.  But  when  we  left 
the  train  at  half  past  two  o’clock  in 


the  morning,  and  were  told  that  there 
wasn’t  a vacant  room  to  be  found  in 
Sacramento,  we  looked  after  our  de- 
parting Pullman  with  feelings  of  re- 
gret and  actual  homesickness.  Not  a 
cab  or  conveyance  of  any  kind  was  in 
sight. 

“Where  are  the  hotel  cabs?”  we 
asked. 

“Not  here.  Hotels  all  full,”  was  the 
reply. 

“I  don’t  believe  it,”  replied  Jack, 
loading  himself  up  with  suitcases. 
“Come  on.  The  best  rooms  are  seldom 
all  taken.” 

Jack  can  be  very  comforting  on  oc- 
casions like  these,  and  I followed  him 
quite  contentedly  over  what  seemed 
to  me  like  miles  of  pavement  in  a 
strange  and  sleeping  city.  But  we 
found  fine  accommodations,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  scold  us,  even  if  we 
did  sleep  until  ten  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  when  we  had  meant  to  go 
sight-seeing,  and  so  had  barely  time 
to  catch  our  train. 

If  a wreck  ahead  had  not  delayed 
our  arrival  in  Sacramento,  I should 
have  had  something  to  write  about 
that  city.  As  it  is,  I shall  always 
think  of  it  as  a place  where  the  de- 
layed tourist  must  tramp  the  streets  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  in  search  of 
a place  to  sleep. 

The  ride  to  Fresno  was  full  of  in- 
terest to  us  whose  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  farm  life  has  all  been 
gained  in  the  reg'on  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  We  were  like  children  on  a 
picnic  when  we  left  the  train  at  Fres- 
no, and  looked  about  us. 

“What  shall  we  do  that  is  abso- 
lutely different?”  I inquired. 

“I’ll  manage  this  part  of  the  trip,” 
replied  Jack.  So  he  hired  a team 
and  we  drove  out  to  what  is  known  as 
the  Kearney  ranch,  which  was  once 
the  pride  of  a wealthy  Englishman, 
and  upon  his  death  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  California  University.  We 
followed  a nine-mile  boulevard,  plant- 
ed with  palm  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs  the  entire  way.  This  ranch 
contains  about  a thousand  acres,  every 
inch  of  which  is  under  the  most  care- 
ful cultivation.  Quite  a large  part  has 
been  laid  out  as  a park, — a very  beau- 
tiful park — which  has  been  thrown 
open  to  the  public  and  makes  one 
think  of  drfeam  rides  through  fairy- 
land. Fresno  is  known  for  its  grapes, 
and  here  we  saw  some  of  the  finest 
vineyards  in  the  world.  The  crop  had 
just  been  picked,  and  was  spread  in 
drying-boxes  all  over  the  field — for 
the  grapes  raised  here  are  nearly  all 
sold  as  raisins.  Hundreds  of  acres 
of  grapes!  Can  you  imagine  it?  The 
ground  is  all  irrigated,  and  as  care- 
fully cultivated  as  a flowerbed.  I 
thought  what  a fine  thing  it  would 
be  if  some  of  the  careless  farmers  in 
our  part  of  the  world  could  see  these 
fields.  Perhaps  it  might  result  in 
better  work  and  larger  profits. 

Los  Angeles — “City  of  the  Angels!” 
Have  you  ever  been  there?  It  is  the 
metropolis  of  what  is  known  as  South- 
ern California — a section  which  in- 
cludes seven  counties  and  embraces  an 
area  about  as  large  as  England.  Here 
are  found  San  Bernardino,  Riverside, 
Pasadena,  Redlands,  Santa  Barbara 
and  other  cities  which  have  become 
famous  among  Eastern  tourists.  Each 
has  a charm  of  its  own,  an  individual- 
ity that  can  not  be  mistaken — and  all 
are  alike  in  this  most  amazing  claim, 
viz:  Each  possesses  all  the  virtues,  and 
all  the  unpleasant  things  are  found  in 
the  neighboring  county! 

Until  quite  recently  Southern  Cali- 
fornia has  been  classed  among  the 
semi-arid  portions  of  the  world.  When 
first  discovered,  there  was  no  vege- 
tation except  sage  brush.  It  cannot 
claim  a tree  or  plant  as  its  very  own; 
but  it  was  soon  discovered  that,  with 
a very  little  water,  it  could  easily  ap- 
propriate and  improve  upon  anything 
that  was  introduced  here  from  almost 
every  other  part  of  the  world.  A few 
years  ago,  it  was  discovered  that  there 
was  an  abundant  subterranean  water 
supply,  and  during  the  past  five  years 
enough  of  this  has  been  utilized  to 
irrigate  nearly  a million  acres  of  land. 
The  chief  industry  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia consists  in  plucking  the  Eastern 
tourist,  but  when  the  time  comes  that 
the  small  fruit-grower  can  ship  his 
products,  independently,  then  Cali- 
fornia will  rank  first  among  the  states 
devoted  to  horticulture. 

As  a starting  point  to  many  places 
of  interest,  Los  Angeles  is  to  be  rec- 
ommended. We  stayed  there  a week, 
kept  going  as  steadily  as  our  age  and 
avoirdupois  would  permit,  saw  more 
than  I could  write  about  in  a dozen 
letters,  and  came  away  feeling  that 
we  had  not  seen  half  as  much  as  we 
wanted  to,  and  that  we  had  got  to  go 
back  there  some  day,  for  a longer 
visit. 


We  went  from  Santa  Paula,  where 
we  saw  one  of  the  largest  lemon  or- 
chards in  the  world,  by  an  automobile 
to  Oxnard,  which  is  noted  for  its  beet 
sugar  factory — the  largest  in  the 
world,  of  course!  Everything  in 
California  bears  that  distinction,  but 
the  sun  shines  so  cheerfully  that  it 
gives  a comfortable  glow  even  to  lies 
and  no  one  cares  to  spoil  a good  time 
by  disputing.  While  on  this  ride,  we 
saw  one  of  the  largest  walnut  groves 
in  the  world,  the  largest  olive  grove 
in  the  world,  also  the  largest  field  of 
lima  beans.  But  they  didn’t  do  much 
boasting  over  their  beans — not  as  much 
as  they  did  a few  years  ago  when  this 
part  of  the  world  went  lima-bean  mad, 
and  saw  immense  fortunes  growing  in 
the  immense  fields  they  planted.  They 
had  yet  to  learn  that  it  does  not  take 
many  acres  of  lima  beans  to  supply 
the  world,  and  after  a season  or  two 
they  turned  their  attention  to  sugar 
beets.  A sugar  factory  was  built,  and 
the  next  morning  the  city  of  Oxnard 
stood  where  there  had  been  nothing 
but  sage  brush  the  day  before,  and  all 
was  ready  for  the  election  of  the  first 
mayor.  The  west  has  seen  many 
towns  spring  up  over  night,  but  this 
was  a little  more  complete  than  any 
of  its  contemporaries,  for  houses  were 
actually  brought  in  from  neighboring 
cities,  and  placed  on  their  respective 
lots  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  and 
women  could  borrow  coffee  enough 
for  breakfast  from  neighbors  who  had 
lived  miles  away  only  the  day  before. 

I wanted  to  tell  about  our  visit  to 
Redlands,  where  the  finest  oranges 
grow.  Can’t  say  the  largest  orange 
orchards  in  the  world,  when  speaking 
of  Redlands,  for  when  it  was  first 
platted  it  was  divided  into  ten-acre 
fields.  With  them,  the  superlative  is 
given  to  the  quality  of  the  orange,  and 
then  you  will  be  informed  that  this  is 
the  only  part  of  California  where  there 
has  never  been  any  frost,  and  the  in- 
formation is  given  with  an  air  as  if 
the  informant  really  did  not  care  to 
receive  too  much  credit  for  this  grati- 
fying absence  of  frost. 

I also  wanted  to  tell  of  Pasadena, 
which  spends  most  of  its  time  boasting 
of  its  climate — most  perfect  in  the 
world — and  the  owners  of  its  palatial 
residences — wealthiest  people  in  the 
world,  who  come  here  from  the  East 
for  a few  months  each  year.  But  I’ve 
already  exceeded  my  space  limit,  and 
there’s  Mt.  Lowe  to  tell  about,  and 
the  ostrich  farm,  where  are  found 
over  two  hundred  of  the  largest  and 
finest  ostriches  in  the  world.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  a flock  of  fifty  wf 
these  birds  was  shipped  to  Southern 
California  from  Africa,  since  which 
the  stock  has  been  so  improved  that 
the  superlative  may  be  used  without 
exaggeration.  I could  tell  you  many 
interesting  things  about  this  new 
American  industry,  if  only  I had  time 
and  space,  but  this  belated  wedding 
trip  is  giving  me  so  many  new  ideas 
and  new  experiences  that  I can  only 
hope  to  share  a few  of  them  with 
you,  and  they  are  so  close  to  me  that 
I’m  not  at  all  sure  I am  giving  you 
those  you  would  find  most  interesting. 

“Tell  us  about  California  as  a place 
to  live,”  says  one.  Well,  I’ll  try  to 
do  that,  in  my  next. 

RUTH  MOTHERBY. 

A Silly  Woman. 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  just  left 
me,  and  I am  tired  to  the  bone.  Al- 
though she  did  not  stay  very  long,  by 
the  clock,  it  seemed  an  age  to  me.  I 


NO  REST  NIGHT  OR  DAY. 


With  Irritating  .Skin  Humor — Hair 
Began  to  Fall  Out — Wonderful  Re- 
sult from  Cutioura  Remedies. 

"About  the  latter  part  of  July  my 
whole  body  began  to  itch.  I did  not 
take  much  notice  of  it  at  first,  but  it 
began  to  get  worse  all  the  time,  and 
then  I began  to  get  uneasy  and  tried 
all  kinds  of  baths  and  other  remedies 
that  were  recommended  for  skin  hu- 
mors; but  I became  worse  all  the  time. 
My  hair  began  to  fall  out  and  my  scalp 
itched  all  the  time.  Especially  at 
night,  just  as  soon  as  I would  get  to 
bed  and  get  warm,  my  whole  body 
would  begin  to  itch  and  my  finger 
nails  would  keep  it  irritated,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  I could  not  rest 
night  or  day.  A friend  of  mine  asked 
me  to  try  Cuticura  Remedies,  and  I did 
and  the  first  application  helped  me 
wonderfully.  For  about  four  weeks  I 
would  take  a hot  bath  every  night  and 
then  apply  the  Cuticura  Ointment  to 
my  whole  body;  and  I kept  getting 
better,  and  by  the  time  I used  four 
boxes  of  Cuticura  I was  entirely  cured, 
and  my  hair  has  stopped  falling  out.” 
D.  E.  Blankenship.  319  N.  Del.  St.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  Oct.  27,  1905.” 


SIDEBOARD 

F0R0NLY$8.95 

we  furnish  a very  hand- 
some solid  oak,  beauti- 
fully carved  1907  style 
Sideboard,  equal  to  what 
others  sell  at  $12.00.  For 
slightly  higher  prices  we 
furnish  still  finer  side- 
boards. including  this 
magnificent  high  grade, 
massive,  quartered  oak. 
beautiful  finished  side- 
board. as  illustrated,  for 
S 1 3 . 4 5 . t he  greatest  va lue 
ever  offered.  Can  you  use 
any  kind  of  furniture, 
tables,  chairs,  bedroom 
or  dining  room  set.  parlor 
suite,  Morris  chair. couch, 
sideboard,  kitchen  cab- 
inet. dresser,  bookcase, 
desk,  an  iron  or  wood 
bed,  if  you  buy  it  cheap 
enough,  if  you  could  get 
the  most  wonderful  bar- 
gain, if  you  could  buy  It 
for  many  dollars  less 
than  you  expected? 

YOU  CAN  USE  ANYTHING  IN  FUR- 


U IT II R F please  iust  write  us  a letter  or  a postal  and 
111  I Ullka  say,  “Send  me  your  new  Furniture  Cata- 
logue and  all  your  latest  offers”  and  see  what  you  get. 


We  will  send  you  by  return  mail,  free  and  postpaid,  our 
great  new  Furniture  Catalogue  with  large  pictures  and 
full  descriptions  of  our  entire  line,  the  most  wonderful 
variety  of  new  1907  furniture  at  the  most  wonderfully 
low  prices  ever  known  for  the  highest  grade,  best  made 
furniture  in  the  world.  Our  new  furniture  proposition 
will  surprise  you.  We  own  and  control  furniture  fac- 
tories all  over  the  country.  North,  East,  South  and 
West,  and  can  make  shipment  promptly,  and  from  a 
point  near  you,  so  the  freight  charges  will  be  very  low. 
almost  nothing.  We  will  show  you  prices  vou  never 
thought  possible;  much  less  than  dealers  pay.  if  you 
buy  from  us,  you  get  our  valuable  Profit  Sharing  Cer- 
tificates free,  and  can  exchange  these  certificates  for 
valuable  articles  which  we  give  our  customers  FREE. 
When  you  have  $25.00  in  our  Profit  Sharing  Certificates, 
you  can  get  a man’s  or  woman’s  mackintosh  free,  or  a 
parlor  table,  a fine  lamp,  a boy’s  suit,  a violin  outfit, 
mantel  clock,  all  entirely  free;  more  valuable  goods  free 
for  larger  amounts  in  certificates.  DON’T  FAIL 
TO  WRITE  NOW  for  our  FREE  FURNITURE 
CATALOGUE  and  all  these  new  great  offers.  Address. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO. 


Western  Normal  College 

Shenandoah,  Iowa 

Student’s  R.  R.  Fare  Paid.  Twenty-Five 
Courses.  Over  850  Students  Annually. 
Least  Expensive  School  in  West.  Enter 
Any  Time. 

J.  M.  HUSSEY,  Pres’t 

BULLETIN  F»CC  SHENANDOAH.  IOWA 


FOR  10  Cts, 

Five  pkts.  of  our  new 
Early  Flowering: 
Carnations, 

Scarlet.  White,  Pink.  Ma 
roon,  Y'ellow.  Bloom  in 
90  days  from  seed,  large, 
double,  fragrant  and  fine 
colors. All  5 pkts  with  cul- 
tural directions  and  big 
catalogue  for  10c.  post- 
paid. Will  make  5 love- 
ly beds  of  flowers  for  your 
garden,  and  many  pots 
of  lovely  blossoms  for 
your  windows  in  w inter 
Catalogue  for  1907 
—Greatest  Book  of  Nov- 
elties—Flower  and  Vege 
table  Seeds.  Bulbs.  Plant* 
Shrubs.  Fruits.  150  pages 
500  cuts,  many  plates- 
will  be  mailed  Free  tr 
all  w ho  ask  for  it. 
.IOII\  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  V.  V- 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 


The  best  by  53  years’  test,  1210 
acres,  50  in  hardy  rose**,  none 
better  grown,  44  greenhouses 
of  Palms.  Ferns,  Ficus,  Get*- 
aniums.  Everblomnlng  Roses 
and  other  things  too  numerous 
_ to  mention.  Seeds,  Plants, 
Roses,  Etc..  by  mail,  postpaid, 
^ * safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  larger  by  express 
( or  freight.  You  will  be  inter- 
ested in  our  extraordinary 
cheap  offers  of  over  half  a 
hundred  choice  collections  in 
Seeds,  Plants,  Roses.  Trees, 
Etc.  Elegant  1 68-page  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for 
it  today  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  a little  money. 
THE  STORKS  A HARRISON  CO., 
Box 335  , PAINESVI  LLE,  OHIO. 


ROBUST  HEALTH  COMES  FROM 
A GOOD  CIRCULATION 

When  you  suffer  from  even  a com- 
mon headache  you  consult  a doctor 
and  pay  him  a fee  for  advice  and 
medicine.  Relieve  yourself  with  a 


VOLT  AMP  ELECTRIC  BATTERY 


which  kills  the  pain  by  removing  the 
cause — not  merely  of  headache,  but 
of  all  ordinary  everyday  ills.  Elec- 
tricity is  life.  Every  human  system 
possesses  it.  Lacking  the  proper 
quantity  means  ill-health,  sluggish 
blood,  weak  nerves,  a lazy  liver. 
Restore  the  body’s  electricity  and  you 
restore  health.  The  VOLTAMP  BAT- 
TERY is  the  restorer. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Our 
FREE  booklet.  “Faradic  Hints” — tells 
all  about  it.  Sent  to  you  for  a post 
card.  Write  for  It  today.  Dept.  Z. 


VOLTAMP  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


I consider  The  Fruit-Grower  worth 
many  times  its  cost,  so  prod  me  up 
should  I be  in  danger  at  any  time  of 
forgetting  my  part  in  the  greasing  of 
the  machine. — E.  B.  Rentz,  Virginia. 
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will  call  her  Mrs.  Robbins,  because 
that  does  not  sound  the  least  bit  like 
her  name,  and  I want  to  write  about 
her,  without  anyone  guessing  to  whom 
I refer. 

Mrs.  Robbins  said  she  came  to  ask 
my  advice.  She  had  long  suspected 
that  her  husband  was  paying  attention 
to  another  woman,  and  she  wished  I 
would  tell  her  what  she  ought  to  do 
about  it.  It  seems  she  had  employed 
private  detectives,  who  had  confirmed 
her  suspicions  to  some  extent,  then 
she  had  told  Mr.  Robbins  what  she 
thought  of  him.  He  denied  all  her 
charges,  then  told  her  she  could  leave 
him,  as  soon  as  she  wished,  and  he 
would  not  oppose  a divorce  on  any 
grounds  she  could  prove. 

“Well?”  I asked,  sparring  for  time 
to  think  the  dreadful  thing  out. 

“I  really  can’t  prove  anything  that 
would  be  accepted  as  grounds  for  a 
divorce,”  she  confessed.  “Besides,  I 
don’t  want  a divorce.” 

“Then  why  did  you  threaten  to  get 
one?” 

“To  frighten  my  husband,  of  course. 
I want  to  live  with  him,  but  he  must 
stop  paying  attentions  to  other  wo- 
men.” There  was  a little  pause,  then 
she  added,  “Matters  are  worse  than 
before.  That  is  why  I came  to  you.” 

After  making  everything  as  bad  as  it 
could  possibly  be,  she  had  come  to  me! 
From  beginning  to  end,  she  had  not 
used  a modicum  of  common  sense, 
reasoning  power,  or  business  ability. 
She  had  simply  rushed  in,  blindly  and 
furiously,  as  some  boys  fight  hornets, 
and  when  she  had  gotten  the  worst  of 
it,  she  began  to  wonder  if  there  might 
not  have  been  a better  way.  She  could 
not  have  found  a surer  way  to  defeat 
herself,  in  my  opinion  than  she  has 
chosen,  and  I told  her  so.  Then  what 
do  you  suppose  happened?  She  went 
into  a rage,  accused  me  of  being  un- 
sympathetic, and  finally  declared  that 
I was  on  her  husband’s  side,  and  she 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  he 
had  talked  with  me  against  her — his 
own  wife.  Think  of  that,  and  I never 
spoke  to  him  half  a dozen  times  in  my 
life.  As  she  reached  the  gate,  she 
looked  back  and  said,  tearfully,  “If 
you  are  ever  called  to  suffer  as  I 
suffer  now,  you  will  wish  you  had 
been  kinder  to  me.” 

Yet,  notwithstanding  her  reproaches 
I really  believe  Mrs.  Robbins  went 
away  comforted.  It  had  relieved  her 
simply  to  talk  over  her  troubles,  and 
no  matter  what  advice  I might  have 
given  her,  it  would  have  been  thrown 
away,  for  she  would  not  have  heeded 
it.  She  came  for  sympathy,  not  ad- 
vice. Of  course  she  did  not  suffer  as 
would  a sensitive  little  wife  who  could 
not  have  told  her  troubles  to  her  own 
mother — to  say  nothing  of  one  who 
was  almost  a stranger.  The  very  fact 
that  she  could  employ  a detective  and 
accuse  her  husband  of  doing  what 
she  could  not  prove — of  washing  the 
family  linen  in  public,  or  parading  the 
family  skeleton,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
a callousness  quite  impervious  to  real 
suffering. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are 
husbands  who  are  all  that  Mrs.  Rob- 
bins accuses  Mr.  Robbins  of  being. 
But  detectives,  and  caustic  speeches, 
and  bewailing,  and  the  publication  of 
one’s  troubles  will  never  mend  mat- 
ters. You  can  never  compel  a man  to 
become  an  attentive  lover.  He  may 
be  won,  however.  If  he  isn’t  worth 
winning,  better  let  him  alone  and  keep 
still  about  it.  If  he  is  worth  winning, 
go  to  work  to  win  him — and  then  be 
very  sure  you  keep  still  about  it. 

NAOMI  ST.  JOHN. 

* 

Hard  Times  vs.  Good  Times. 

I sometimes  wish  that  a law  might 
be  passed  making  it  a crime  to  go 
into  debt.  Necessity  would  then  make 
a virtue  of  prudence,  and  moral  cour- 
age would  increase  sufficiently,  per- 
haps, to  even  be  divided  among  the 
poor  weak  creatures  who  now  do  not 
dare  say  they  can  not  afford  anything 
.that  some  one  else  does  afford.  And 
the  world  is  dreadfully  overstocked 
with  such  people. 

There  isn’t  a doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  present  tone  of  living  is  entirely 
too  high.  Society  at  large  is  living  be- 
yond its  income — simply  because  times 
happen  to  be  good.  When  anyone 
lives  beyond  his  income,  he  is  simply 
living  on  the  income  of  another,  and 
that  state  of  affairs  never  goes  on  very 
long. 

If  every  member  of  every  family 
were  to  spend  a little  less  than  he 
earns  there  could  never  be  hard  times. 
Did  you  ever  think  of  that?  Every 
family  would  become  prosperous. 
Prosperity  brings  the  respect  of  one’s 
neighbors,  as  well  as  self-respect.  That 
means  that  prosperity  brings  influ- 


ence. And  when  a person  realizes 
that  he  has  influence,  he  is  bound  to 
progress.  There  you  have  it:  Out  of 
debt — prosperous  - — influential — pro- 
gressive. What  more  could  the  be- 
nevolent sociologist  ask  for? 

The  nation  is  composed  of  families. 
When  a majority  of  these  families 
spend  less  than  they  earn  the  nation 
is  prosperous.  When  they  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  there  is  danger.  When 
they  try  to  spend  more  than  they  earn, 
calamities  follow.  The  lesson  is  ob- 
vious. The  duty  of  the  householder  is 
clear.  By  practice  as  well  as  precept 
he  should  teach  his  family  this  lesson 
on  Hard  Times.  GRANDPA. 

To  Wash  Flannels. 

There  are  many  good  house-keepers 
who  advocate  the  cold-water  method 
of  washing  flannels;  but  I have  never 
found  it  successful.  I make  a strong 
suds  of  boiling  water  and  soft  soap. 
Hard  soap  makes  flannels  stiff  and 
wiry.  I put  the  flannels  in  this  suds, 
pressing  them  down  with  a clothes 
stick.  When  cool  enough  I rub  the 
articles  carefully  between  the  hands. 
Then  wring  them  dry  as  possible,  but 
not  through  the  wringer.  I shake  and 
snap  them  out,  pull  each  piece  to  its 
original  size  and  shape,  then  throw 
immediately  into  another  tub  of  boil- 
ing water.  I shake  them  up  and  dow  i 
in  this  water  with  the  clothes  stick, 
until  they  are  cool  enough  for  the 
hands — then  rinse  them  well,  wring, 
shake  out  and  pull  into  shape  and 
hang  in  a sunny  place  where  they  will 
dry  quickly. 

When  flannels  are  put  through  a 
wringer,  the  fibers  mat  together,  like 
felt,  making  them  hard. 

If  they  can  not  be  dried  in  the  sun, 
without  freezing,  dry  them  as  quickly 
as  possible  near  a hot  fire. — Maine 
Housekeeper. 

It 

Worms  and  Bugs  and  Eggs. 

Whoever  wrote  that  little  book  called 
“Worms  and  Bugs,”  that  so  many  poultry- 
men  are  now  Interested  in,  must  have  been 
a born  poultry  raiser.  It  is  published  by 
the  F.  W.  Mann  Company,  Milford,  Mass., 
makers  of  the  famous  Latest  Model  Bone 
Cutter,  but  we  would  like  to  know  the  name 
of  the  writer. 

To  our  mind  he  gets  right  at  the  “meat” 
of  success  with  poultry.  There  is  an  in- 
satiable appetite  in  cock,  hen  and  chick  for 
worms,  grubs  and  bugs.  Mother  Nature 
knew  what  she  was  doing  when  she  placed 
that  appetite  there.  What  does  it  mean? 
That’s  the  way  the  writer  of  the  little  book 
starts  out.  It  is  a matter  of  egg  making 
Fowls  are  following  nature’s  promptings  and 
getting  egg  making  food.  They  know  the 
things  needful  and  they  simply  help  them- 
selves— that  is,  when  they  can.  But  what 
about  the  winter  time?  What  of  penned 
up  hens?  What  should  we,  what  must  w** 
do  for  hens  when  they  can’t  get  bugs  and 
worms.  Is  there  a substitute?  The  writer 
makes  the  most  practical  kind  of  a talk  on 
the  all-important  subject  of  getting  eggs, 
illustrating  and  proving  by  things  every 
poultry  raiser  knows.  Tt’s  the  easiest,  nicest 
kind  of  reading  for  chicken  raisers.  Nobodv 
meed  be  afraid  of  bumping  up  against  big 
scientific  terms,  and  yet  he  is  being  given 
the  real  philosophy  of  forcing  hens  to  lav 
eggs.  If  you  want  to  get  into  the  secret 
of  getting  winter  eggs  you  can  procure  one 
of  these  little  books  by  writing  to  the  Mann 
Company  a-t  the  address  given  above. 


Where  Ivory  Soap  Is  Made. 

One  of  the  “show  places”  of  Cincinnati 
is  the  great  soap  manufacturing  plant  of 
The  Proctor  & Gamble  Co.,  located  at  Ivorv- 
dale,  about  seven  miles  from  Cincinnati’s 
business  center. 

For  many  years.  The  Proctor  & Gamble 
factory  was  situated  in  tbe  business  section 
of  Cincinnati.  But  in  1891,  when  the  old 
factory  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire,  the 
tract  of  land  where  tbe  factory  now  stands 
was  purchased  and  the  construction  of  a. 
new  plant  begun.  This  has  been  added  to 
from  time  to  time  until  almost  the  entire 
area  of  85  acres  is  occupied. 

In  all.  there  are  about  40  buildings.  Some 
of  them  are  quite  small,  but  the  majority 
are  of  mammoth  proportions,  ranging  from 
100  to  200  feet  wide  and  from  400  to  600 
feet  in  length.  All  of  them  are  of  stone 
or  stone  and  brick  and  will  last  for  genera- 
tions. Thev  are  covered  with  vines  and 
are  surrounded  bv  well  kept  lawns.  Here 
a,  small  army  of  men  and  women  is  em- 
ployed. The  conditions  under  which  thev 
work  could  hardly  be  improved  upon.  The 
work  rooms  are  splendidly  lighted,  tbe  ven- 
tilation is  excellent  and  the  whole  place  is 
as  clean  and  bright  as  a new  pin. 

The  Proctor  Gamble  Go,  i=j  one  of  the 
few  concerns  in  the  United  States  wbieb 
are  operated  on  the  profit-sharing  plan.  The 
employees  are  encouraged  to  purehase  an 
interest  in  the  business  and.  in  that  way. 
to  become  part  owners  of  it. 

The  activities  of  tbe  Proctor  & Gamble 
Go  are  not  bv  anv  means,  confined  to 
Ivorvdale.  A branch  factory,  considerably 
smaller  than  the  Parent  fnctorv.  is  located 
at  Kansas  Gitv.  Kan.,  and  a third  factory 
which  will  have  a capacity  of  about  half 
that  of  the  Ivotvdale  plant  is  now  beiner 
built  at  Arlington.  Staten  Island.  New  York 


A Good  School  in  a Good  Town. 

In  this  issue  appears  the  advertisement  of 
the  Western  Normal  College.  Shenandoah. 
Iowa.  This  college  has  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion for  doiner  good  work,  and  has  a large 
enrollment  of  students.  All  Fruit-Grower 
readers  who  have  children  to  educate  should 
investigate  this  school.  Tt  is  located  in  a 
town  without  saloons,  which  is  made  up 
of  most  excellent  people.  When  writing 
tbe  Western  Normal  College  mention  The 
Fruit-Grower. 


A Great  Seed  Catalogue 
is  that  just  issued  by  that  old  well-known 
seed  firm,  the  Ratekin  Seed  House  of  Shen- 
andoah, Iowa.  This  new  catalogue  was  re- 
written during  the  past  season  right  in  the 
fields  and  plots  where  all  their  seeds  are 
grown  and  tested  and  is  practical  in  every 
sense  and  is  chuck  full  of  just  such  infor- 
mation as  the  farmer,  gardener  and  truck 


9th  Year  of  Success.  THE  “ SUN  ” OUTSHINES  THEM  ALL. 

Makes  Its  own  gas.  No  greasy  wicks  ; no  smoky  chimneys;  no  odor;  no  bother. 


The  SUN” 


INCANDESCENT 
HYDRO  CARBON  LAMP 


Strong,  brilliant  light,  JmlinpenHahlo  to  all  who  uhq  tho  eyea.  Conforms  to  Insurance  under* 
writers’  rules  Get  up  Club  ami  get  special  discount.  Liberal commiHHion  to  agent*.  Get  catalog. 

SUN  VAPOR  LIOHT  CO.  BOX  11S,  CANTON,  OHIO. 

Licensee  of  tho  Campbell  patent. 


grower  want  to  know.  In  short,  it  is  well 
gotten  up,  very  complete  In  every  depart- 
ment, and  to  be  appreciated  Is  to  see  and 
have  a copy  of  It;  In  fact  no  up-to-date 
farmer,  gardener  or  truck  grower  can  af- 
ford to  be  without  it  when  it  is  so  easy 
to  obtain  a copy  of  it.  A postal  card  will 
bring  it  to  your  door.  It  is  a book  that  is 
large,  finely  illustrated  and  there  is  scarce- 
ly a field,  farm,  vegetable  or  flower  seed 
grown  that  is  not  mentioned,  described  and 
it’s  climatic,  soil  and  needs  fully  given. 
The  Ratekin  Seed  House  make  it  a habit 
and  rule  to  make  good  every  statement  they 
make,  and  when  you  buy  your  seeds  from 
them  you  take  no  risk.  You  are  to  be 
judge,  jury  and  if  everything  is  not  found 
as  represented  or  fully  satisfactory  they 
can  be  immediately  returned  and  your 
money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.  Their 
address  is  Ratekin’s  Seed  House,  Shenan- 
doah. Iowa,  and  if  you  would  know  more 
of  the  crops  you  grow  you  should  send  at 
once  for  this  great  seed  book.  See  their 
advertisement  on  another  page  of  this 
paper,  and  write  them  today. 


Loss  From  Poorly  Made  Seed  Beds. 

One  cannot  read  accounts  of  the  intensive 
cultivation  of  the  soil  now  being  carried  on 
in  certain  quarters  without  being  impressed 
with  the  waste  in  present  methods  of  farm- 
ing in  general.  If  we  compare  the  harvest 
of  the  fields  with  the  product  of  the  gar- 
dens and  small  tracts  the  lesson  comes 
home  with  great  force.  Some  little  extra 
labor  is  bestowed  upon  the  small  tracts,  but 
nut  so  much  after  all.  It  is  largely  a ques- 
tion of  methods  and  proper  implements. 
With  right  methods  and  right  tools,  but 
little  greater  outlay  in  the  form  of  labor, 
the  small  tract  is  made  to  yield  two,  three 
or  half  a dozen  times  as  much  as  the  field. 
Much  of  the  apparent  loss  of  the  fields  is 
due  directly  and  primarily  to  the  failure  to 
give  the  grain  and  grass  a proper  seed  bed. 
The  man  who  gave  the  best  years  of  his 
life  to  the  perfecting  of  a harrow  that  would 
remedy  this  and  form  a seed  bed  as  near 
ideal  as  was  possible,  did  not  live  in  vain, 
who  shall  estimate  the  good  Duane  H.  Nash 
and  his  Acme  harrow  have  done  for  agri- 
culture? For  this  Acme  harrow  comes 
nearer  solving  the  problem  and  enabling  the 
farmer  to  plant  his  seed  in  a character  of 
soil  where  it  is  sure  to  start,  and  start 
quickly  and  have  an  uninterrupted,  strong 
growth,  than  anything  of  harrow  kind  ever 
perfected.  It  was  named  by  the  inventor, 
"harrow,  pulverizer,  clod  crusher  and  lev- 
eler."  It  is  all  of  these.  It  differs  mater- 
ially in  build  from  the  old  fashioned  spike- 
tooth  harrow  of  our  fathers,  it  differs  more 
in  its  effects.  But  a single  crop  from  a 
very  few  acres  gives  back  its  cost. 

Most  farmers  appreciate  the  need  of  a 
good  seed  bed.  Not  every  farmer  knows 
how  to  secure  it.  Nor  is  every  farmer 
familiar  with  the  good  being  done,  the  in- 
creased yields  being  secured  by  this  new 
Acme  harrow.  Those  who  are  not  and  are 
sufficiently  interested  in  increased  returns 
from  their  lands,  to  do  so  will  be  well  re- 
paid if  they  will  look  up  the  Nash  adver- 
tisement in  this  issue  and  write  to  him  for 
his  little  book  entitled  "A  Perfect  Seed 
Bed.”  A copy  will  be  sent  on  request  if 
you  will  mention  this  paper. 


Interesting  New  Catalogue.  Contains  Many 
Helpful  Suggestions  for  Farmers 
and  Gardeners 

One  of  the  handsomest  and  most  interest- 
ing catalogues  seen  this  year  is  the  new 
1907  catalogue  of  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Gar- 
den Tools,  just  received  from  S.  L.  Allen  & 
Co..  Philadelphia.  The  information  it  gives 
about  this  famous  line  of  labor-saving  im- 
plements is  sure  to  interest  every  farmer 
and  gardener.  It  shows  illustrations  of 
every  one  of  the  45  different  kinds  of  Planet 
Jr.  tools,  and  tells  just  what  they  do,  be- 
sides showing  photographs  of  successful 
gardening  and  some  of  the  implements  in 
actual  use.  There  are  seeders,  wheel  hoes, 
horse  hoes,  one  and  two-horse  riding  culti- 
vators, harrows,  orchard  and  beet-eultiva- 
tors — all  designed  by  a practical  farmer  and 
made  of  the  finest  materials,  with  good 
honest  workmanship. 

Some  of  the  implements  shown  are  com- 
bination tools  that  do  almost  everything 
needed  for  garden  crops.  The  latest  and 
most  improved  model  is  a combination  hill 
and  drill  seeder,  wheel  hoe,  cultivator  and 
plow.  It  opens  the  furrow,  sows  any  kind 
of  garden  seed  accurately  in  hills  or  drills, 
covers,  rolls  the  ground  and  marks  the  next 
row.  all  at  one  passage. 

There  is  a Planet  Jr.  for  every  need  and 
all  are  guaranteed.  More  than  a half-mil- 
lion  users  appreciate  their  usefulness  and 
are  saving  time  and  labor,  and  doing  better 
work  than  they  could  possibly  do  by  hand 
Even  these  present  users  will  be  interested 
in  the  manv  new  things  which  the  catalogue 
contains.  The  Planet  Jr.  makers  state  they 
are  willing  to  send  a copy  of  this  catalogue 
to  every  reader  of  this  paper,  whether  or 
not  he  thinks  he  needs  their  implements.  A 
postal  card  sent  to  S.  L.  Allen  & Co..  Box 
1107C,  Philadelphia,  brings  a copy  by  return 
mail. 


Profit  for  You. 

The  little  hook  “Farm  Science,”  but  re- 
cently off  the  press,  is  justly  regarded  as 
the  equal  in  practical  suggestions,  plain 
teachings  and  unquestioned  authority,  of 
anything  ever  published  exclusively  for  the 
farmer.  Its  character  will  be  seen  when  we 
sav  that  it  was  specially  prepared  for  the 
International  Harvester  Company  of  Amer- 
ica, Chicago,  at  an  expenses  of  several 
thousand  dollars. 

The  book  treats  exhaustively  such  live 
present  day  farm  subjects  as  Fertilizing, 
Preparation  of  Soil.  Crop  Growing,  Alfalfa, 
Hay,  Small  Grains,  the  Dairy  and  Farm 
Powers.  Best  of  all,  every  one  of  these 
topics  is  handled  by  a-  specialist — men  of 
large  practical  experience  in  addition  to 
being  scientifically  qualified  to  speak  on 
matters  in  their  line.  The  authors  are  Jos. 
E.  Wing,  expert  agriculturist,  Ohio;  Prof. 
P.  G.  Holden,  the  corn  culture  expert.  Iowa; 
W.  F.  Brown,  farm  SDecialist,  Ohio;  C.  G. 
Hopkins  and  Prof.  Fred  R.  Crane  of  the 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture;  Prof.  Thos. 
Shaw,  late  of  tbe  Minnesota.  Experiment 
Station:  Prof.  Clinton  D.  Smith,  director 

Michigan  Experiment  Station:  Hon.  Willett 
Hays.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  D.  C.,  The  128  pages  of  the 
book  are  taken  up  bv  these  eight  social- 
ists on  their  chosen  subjects,  so  it  will  he 
seen  with  what  thoroughness  each  topic 
is  treated. 

The  book  is  meeting  the  demand  among 
farmers  which  it  deserves.  A large  edition 
is  being  rapidly  exhausted.  It  is  only  nec- 
essary to  send  in  the  postage  for  its  mail- 


35c  Worth  of  NEEDLES  for  15c 

We  manufacture  the  best  Needle  Case  In  this 
country.  To  introduce  them  we  make  the 
Above  Special  Offer.  It  contains  an  assort- 
ment of  115  high-grade  imported  Needles, 
for  every  sewing  use,  guaranteed  to  be  the 
best  value  ever  offered  for  the  money.  You 
can  make  big  money  selling  these  cases.  Send 
15  cents  for  case  and  Agent’s  Terms.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

WALTHAM  NEEDLE  CO., 

119  Maple  Street  Waltham,  Mass. 


WEEKS  FREE 

or  15  Months  for  Only  $1.00. 

The  Kansas  Farmer 


(J|  The  "old  reliable”  Kansas 
Fanner,  established  in  1863, 
the  best  genuine  agricultural 
weekly  paper  in  the  West.  It 
solves  the  problems  for  the 
busy  farmer.  It  helps  and  in- 
terests every  member  of  the 
farmer’s  family.  It  has  12  reg- 
ular departments.  Its  contrib- 
utors are  expert  authorities.  It 
contains  24  to  32  pages  each 
week.  Sent  on  trial  3 months 
free.  Test  it.  Clip  coupon  below. 


The  Kansas  Farmer  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

I accept  your  trial  offer  to  new  subscribers  to  send 
me  The  Kansas  Farmer  three  months  free.  At  the 
end  of  three  months  I will  either  send  $1.00  for  a full 
year  from  that  date  or  write  you  to  stop  the  paper,  and 
you  are  to  make  no  charge  for  the  three  month’s  trial. 

Name  

P.  O 


Poultry  %%  Come  Easy 

Our  large,  52  to  112  page  magazine,  beautifully  illus- 
trated, best  printed  and  edited  poultry  journal, 
makes  it  easy  to  add  dollars  to  your  income  by  keep- 
ing a few  hens  on  a town  lot,  or  make  a success  on  a 
large  scale;  covers  everything.  Poultry  Success, one 
year  60c,  larere  illustrated  poultry  book  free  to  an- 
nual subscribers ; three  months’  trial  for  ten  cents. 

POULTRY  SUCCESS  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 


I WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitions  write 
me  today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or 
what  your  occupation,  I vill  teach  you 
the  real  estate  business  by  mail ; appoint 
you  Special  Representative  of  my  Com- 
pany in  your  town ; start  you  in  a profit- 
able business  of  your  own,  and  help  you 
make  big  money  at  once.  Unusual  op- 
portunity for  men  without  capital  to  be- 
come independent  for  life.  Valuable  book 
and  full  particulars  free.  Write  today. 
Address  nearest  office. 

EDWIN  R.  MARDEN,  Pres’t 
National  Co-operative  Realty  Co. 


577  Athenaeum  Building,  CHICAGO 
577  Maryland  Building,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Mr.  Dyspeptic 

COME  EAT  WITH  ME 
AT  MY  EXPENSE 

I hold  in  my  possession  sworn  statements 
which  say  my  Biscuit  positively  stops  dys- 
peptic pains  in  two  minutes  by  the  watch. 
It  hits  the  spot  when  old  dyspepsia  doubles 
you  up  like  a jack-knife,  and  it  does  busi- 
ness right  away.  Assistant  Postmaster  Estes 
says  it  made  him  feel  like  a two-year-old 
in  a clover  pasture.  It  is  a Godsend  to 
humanity,  swears  Mr.  Frank  P.  Mason. 
Took  me  off  a malted  milk  diet  and  put  me 
to  eating  my  meals  in  three  days,  says 
National  Bank  President  Kinner.  Send  me 
4 cents  in  stamps  to  pay  actual  cost  of 
postage  at  merchandise  rates,  and  I will 
send  you  a regular  25-cent  package  of  my 
Dyspepsia  Biscuit  and  wonderful  Fig  Choc- 
olates absolutely  free,  if  you  have  never 
tried  them,  just  to  prove  what  they  will  do. 
Address,  “Neal,”  The  Biscuit  Man,  Dept.  162. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BEST”  LIGHT 

is  a portable  100  candle  power 
light,  costing  only  2 cents  per 
week.  Makes  and  burns  its  own 
gas.  Brighter  than  electricity 
or  acetylene  and  cheaper  than 
kerosene.  No  l)irf.  No  Grease. 
No  Odor.  Over  100  styles.  Lighted 
instanly  with  a match.  Every 
lamp  warranted. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 

THE“BEST”LIGHTCO. 

ffll  E.  5th  Street, 
CANTON,  OHIO. 


ing,  three  2-cent  stamps,  to  receive  a copy. 
We  advise  our  readers  to  send  for  It 
promptly  before  the  issue  is  exhausted. 


Monthly  Page 
Fifty-four 
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Hollow  Concrete  Blocks  for  the 
Farmer. 

Although  the  farmer  has  not  suf- 
fered from  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  lumber  quite  as  much  as  his  city 
brother  has,  generally  because  there 
was  a goodly  supply  on  his  own  farm 
or  he  could  get  it  from  one  nearby, 
thus  eliminating  the  item  of  shipping, 
he  has  realized  the  scarcity  of  it  in 
the  fact  that  he  can  sell  his  old  rail 
fences  for  a much  higher  price  than 
they  cost  him  when  new,  and  because 
he  finds  more  profit  in  selling  lum- 
ber than  in  using  it  on  his  own  farm. 
Therefore,  he  has  turned,  as  others 
have  done,  to  concrete  construction 
to  fill  his  needs. 

For  the  farmer  concrete  has  a san- 
itary value  that  it  has  for  on  one  else, 
for  it  enables  him  to  keep  his  barns, 
etc.,  in  such  a clean  condition  that 
the  health  of  his  stock  is  greatly  im- 
proved. 

So  many  are  the  uses  and  advant- 
ages of  concrete  that  it  would  take 
more  space  than  I have  here  to  treat 
of  them  all,  so  I will  confine  myself 
to  one  form,  concrete  blocks. 

The  one  thing  that  has  held  the 
farmer  absolutely  at  its  mercy,  with- 
out any  remedy,  has  been  fire.  If  a 
fire  gets  a good  start  on  any  one  of 
his  buildings,  about  all  he  can  do  is 
to  let  it  burn  and  endeavor,  many 
times  without  success,  to  save  the 
others,  and  as  farmers  have  not  very 
generally  carried  insurance,  fires  have 
very  often  made  prosperous  farmers 
destitute. 

It  is  as  a solution  to  this  perplexing 
problem  that  concrete  blocks  are  es- 
pecially advantageous  to  the  man  far 
removed  from  fire  protection.  It  has 
been  known  of  hollow  concrete  block 
houses  that  while  the  flames  of  an 
adjoining  building  were  attacking  the 
outside,  the  inner  side  of  the  wall  was 
so  slightly  heated  that  the  hand  could 
be  held  against  it.  The  quality  of  the 
concrete  itself  prevents  its  destruction 
by  fire  and  it  is  the  air  space  that  re- 
fuses to  transmit  the  heat  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  wall.  The  greater  the 
air  space  and  the  more  continuous  it 
is,  the  less  the  heat  conductivity. 
This  principle  of  the  hollow  air  space 
also  acts  to  different  ends.  As  it 
keeps  out  the  heat  of  the  flames,  so 
it  will  keep  out  the  heat  of  summer 
and  is  unexcelled  for  a fruit  cellar, 
and  it  is  just  as  effective  in  keeping 
out  the  cold  of  winter,  saving  approx- 
imately twenty-five  per  cent  on  fuel 
bills. 

The  hollow  concrete  block  house 
makes  a dry,  well-ventilated  house, 
and  one  of  an  even  temperature.  The 
pores  in  the  concrete  gradually  absorb 
the  dampness  and  the  injurious  gases 
accumulating  in  every  occupied  room. 
They  are  carried  off  by  the  suction 
of  air  in  the  hollow  chambers  of  the 
walls,  thus  preventing  any  sweating 
of  the  interior  and  giving  a healthier 
place  to  live  in.  Without  any  extra 
expense  the  hollow  air  space  secures 
freedom  from  transmission  of  sound 
and  frees  the  house  from  vermin,  who 
can  find  no  harbor  in  the  hollow 
walls. 

Farmers  all  over  the  country  are 
beginning  to  want  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  city,  such  as  running 
water  from  private  water  works  sys- 
tems, inside  toilet  rooms,  and  so  forth. 
In  no  house  Is  it  more  easy  to  install 
these  conveniences  than  the  hollow 
concrete  block  house,  because  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  run  pipes  down  the 
hollow  air  chambers  and  by  means  of 
suitably  disposed  openings  they  can 
be  easily  repaired. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  have 
heard  the  objection  that  concrete 
blocks  are  not  waterproof.  No  build- 
ing material  is  perfectly  waterproof, 
nor  should  it  be,  as  it  would  cause 
the  inner  surface  to  sweat,  but  the 
blocks  can  be  made  sufficiently  water 
proof  to  avoid  dampness. 

Why  should  not  the  farmer  have  as 
good  a house  as  the  Inhabitant  of  the 
city,  or  at  least  a better  house  than 
he  has  now?  His  house  is  more  ex- 
posed to  the  ravages  of  storms,  floods, 
etc.,  than  houses  in  thickly  settled 
districts  and  it  will  pay  him  to  use  a 
material  that  needs  no  repairing  and 
gives  a better  building  either  for  his 
house  or  his  barn  than  wood  or  brick 
will.  So  much  for  the  house  or  barn 
or  outhouse  that  is  made  of  concrete 
blocks. 

Farm  papers  and  cement  papers 
have  received  many  letters  from  en- 
terprising farmers  asking  about  con- 
crete silos,  but  the  information  given 
has  generally  been  theoretical  and  of 
little  use.  The  directions  below  are 
gleaned  from  actual  experience  in 
building  concrete  block  silos. 

A great  deal  can  be  saved  by  put- 
ting the  farm  hands  at  making  the 


appear  in  the  above  illustration  P Every  person  who  correctly 
counts  the  number  and  sends  in  the  answer,  can  get  the 
complete  Dinner  Set,  FULL  SIZE  for  FAMILY  USE— ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 
We  will  pay  the  freight.  NOT  ONE  CENT  of  your  money  is 
required,  just  a little  of  your  time.  Name  you  Freight  Office 
and  give  your  full  Post  Office  Address  ~ _ 


This  sum  will  be  distributed  In  prizes.  Do  you  want  a share  of  It?  Then  answer  QUICKLY. 
Open  to  all,  young  or  old  of  either  sex.  COSTS  NOTHING  TO  COMPETE. 


blocks  in  the  spring  and  in  odd  times 
when  they  have  little  else  to  do.  Make 
the  silos  16x32  feet.  Be  sure  to  get 
your  sand  and  cement  thoroughly 
mixed.  Not  too  wet,  but  just  enough 
to  pack  in  the  mold  well;  about  the 
consistency  of  damp  earth.  Use  one 
part  of  cement  and  five  parts  of  sand. 
Make  the  blocks  about  8x8x24,  curved 
enough  so  that  25  of  them  will  lay 
a complete  circle  16  feet  in  diameter 
in  the  clear.  Altogether  it  will  take 
about  fifty  yards  of  sand  and  205 
sacks  of  cement.  After  the  blocks  are 
a day  old  they  should  be  sprinkled 
every  day  for  two  or  three  weeks  to 
keep  them  from  drying  too  fast  and 
cracking.  Be  sure  and  sprinkle  them 
well  so  that  all  the  cement  may  be 
well  set.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a 
mason  set  up  the  blocks,  as  it  is  very 
important  that  they  should  be  laid  up 
true. 

Use  2x4  planks  for  the  jambs  of  the 
doors  and  set  them  flush  with  the 
outside  of  the  wall.  As  the  blocks 
are  eight  inches  thick,  there  will  be 
two  inches  on  the  inside  for  the  door 
to  set  in.  The  doors  should  be  ship- 
lap,  doubled,  with  a good  quantity  of 
tar  paper  in  between;  also  a layer  of 
tar  paper  on  the  inside  that  sets 
against  the  jamb.  The  doors  should 
be  2 feet  square  and  should  occur 
every  four  feet.  The  inside  of  the  silo 
should  be  well  cemented  in  order  to 
close  all  the  pores  in  the  walls.  When 
ready  to  use,  sprinkle  frhe  walls  and 
the  ensilage  well  with  water,  and  if 


this  is  done,  none  of  the  fodder  should 
be  spoiled. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  silo  should 
be  about  $225.00,  which  many  may 
think  expensive,  but  considering  the 
facts  that  you  have  a silo  that  will 
never  blow  over,  that  will  preserve 
the  fodder  better  than  any  other  kind, 
and  will  be  practically  there  forever 
with  little  or  no  repairs,  you  have 
gotten  very  good  value  for  your 
money. 

One  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
concrete  is  that  it  is  cool  in  summer 
and  warm  in  winter.  This  should 
prove  of  especial  advantage  to  fruit- 
growers. For  instance,  in  a fruit 
cellar  it  is  particularly  desirable  to 
preserve  a cool  interior.  Fruit  cellars 
are  usually  built  half  below  and  half 
above  the  ground.  If  hollow  concrete 
blocks  are  used,  the  air  in  those  below 
the  ground  will  radiate  up  into  the 
hollow  chambers  of  the  blocks  above 
the  ground,  keeping  them  cool,  so  that 
a cool  temperature  will  constantly  be 
maintained  throughout. 

The  opposite  quality  of  concrete, 
that  of  keeping  out  cold,  can  be  taken 
advantage  of  in  building  a green 
house.  Here  constant  repairs  can  be 
avoided,  fuel  saved,  because  the  cold 
air  will  be  kept  out,  and  the  interior 
heat  retained. 

The  cost  of  laying  concrete  blocks 
when  done  by  a mason  varies  from 
five  cents  a block  to  seven  and  a half 
cents  a block,  the  mason  contractor 
supplying  his  own  mortar,  while  some 


contractors  have  laid  them  as  low  as 
three  cents  a block  in  large  quantities. 

Progressive  farmers  all  over  the 
country  are  beginning  to  use  cement 
very  extensively  on  their  farms  and 
are  finding  very  good  satisfaction  be- 
sides saving  money. 

Model  farms,  on  which  nearly  all 
the  construction  is  of  concrete  have 
been  laid  out  and  erected  at  Gedney 
Farms,  White  Plains,  New  York, 
Brookside  Farms,  Newburg,  N.  Y.. 
and  at  the  U.  S.  Soldiers’  Home, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  it  is  found 
to  make  the  work  easier  and  more 
sanitary. 

Michigan  GEO.  J.  SEYMOUR. 

^ ^ ^ 

A Washington  man,  in  telling  about 
how  their  fruit-growers’  association 
was  organized,  said  the  growers  found 
they  had  to  “get  together  and  stay  to- 
ether,  or  get  out  of  the  business  and 
stay  out.”  That’s  right,  and  the  soon- 
er growers  in  other  localities  come  to 
this  conclusion  the  better. 

it 

Absorbine  for  Bunches  on  Horses. 

Mr.  William  Richardson.  Phllmont,  N.  Y.. 
writes  May  21,  1006.  "I  had  a horse  that 
had  a big  bunch  on  the  side  of  his  hind 
leg.  I used  Absorbine  and  took  It  off,  where 
doctors  had  failed.”  Absorbine  cures  after 
usual  methods  have  failed.  It  is  a mild 
remedy  to  use — does  not  blister  or  remote 
the  hair,  and  horse  can  be  used  during 
treatment.  Removes  all  soft  bunches  prompt- 
ly and  permanently.  $2.00  per  bottle  at 
your  druggist’s,  or  express  prepaid  upon  re* 
ceipt  of  price.  W.  F.  Poung,  P.  D.  F.» 
18  Monmouth  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.  , 


| 

Attractive  Catalogs  «« Y our 

Be^t  Salesmen 


A man  seeing  two  catalogs,  one  with  an  attractive  colored 
cover,  the  other  printed  in  plain  type,  will  naturally  pick  up 
the  colored  one  first,  as  it  appeals  to  his  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful. He  looks  on  the  inside  to  find  other  matters  of  interest 
and  places  an  order  without  looking  at  the  other  catalog. 

Hence,  it  is  to  your  interest  to  make 


your  catalog  as  attractive  as  possible 


Transportation  charges  prepaid.  Do  not  delay  as  the  season  will  be  here  before  you  know  it  and  you  should  have  your 
package  labels  ready  when  the  fruit  is  ready  to  ship.  Write  us  for  samples  and  prices.  Address  Printing  Department 

The  Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


Catalogue  Covers  in  Colors  a Specialty 


We  have  every  facility  for  giving  you  a first  class  piece  of 
work — modern  machinery,  a complete  line  of  cuts  of  fruit 
subjects  for  illustrating,  the  most  skilled  workmen  that  can 
be  employed,  and  our  prices  are  conservative,  considering 
the  work  we  do  for  you.  The  cuts  that  we  have  are  made 
from  photographs  of  original  subjects,  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained,  showing  characteristic  shape,  etc. 

Let  us  help  you  increase  your  business 
by  printing  your  catalogs,  booklets,  fruit 
package  labels,  office  stationery,  etc. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  estimates. 


Colored  Fruit 
Package  Labels 

A neat,  attractive  label  on  your 
fruit  package  will  not  only 
make  the  crate  or  box  have  a 
neater  appearance,  but  will  es- 
tablish your  name  before  the 
consumer  as  a producer  of  su- 
perior fruit.  <|fWe  have  some 
very  neat  designs  in  two  colors 
that  we  can  furnish  you  with 
your  name  and  address  printed 
on  the  label  at  a very  small  cost 


■ 


50,000  miles 
of*  fence  every 


Every  year 
since  wire  fence 
came  into  use,  we 
have  made  and  sold 

lore  wire  fence  than  all  other  fence-makers 
combined.  With  the  largest  output  at  all  times 
during  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  wire  fence 
industry,  we  always  “bid  highest”  for  fence  brains. 

These  master  minds  of  steel- wire- making  have  never 
stopped  working  on  wire-fence  improvements. 

And  we  make  50,000  miles  of  fence  every  month — enough 
to  go  twice  around  the  world — because  the  discerning  American 
farmer  demands  that  much 

AMERICAN  FENCE 

That’s  over  80%  of  all  the  wire  fence  sold,  which  means  that  four 
out  of  five  farmers  demand  American  Fence. 

Now,  four  out  of  five  American  farmers  are  not  wrong  on  tnis 
fence  question. 

They  know  that  whenever  they  need  fence,  they  can  always 
be  sure  that  American  Fence  is  the  best  fence  ever  produced  up 
to  that  hour  and  minute. 

Recent  improvements  in  galvanizing  make  American 
Fence  longer  lived,  make  it  cost  you  less  per  rod  per 
year’s  wear,  though  the  price  remains  the  same. 


Drop  me 
a postal 
and  tell  me 
how  much 
fence  you  will 
need  this  year 
I will  write  you 
a personal  letter 
about  American  Fence 
and  send  you  this  com- 
bination key-ring,  screw- 
driver and  bottle-opener. 


NOTE— I want  to  send  you  the  combination  key-ring,  shown  in  the 
corner,  with  our  compliments,  as  a continual  reminder  of  American 
Fence.  We  register  your  name  and  number  on  our  books,  and  return 
keys,  without  cost,  if  found  and  sent  us. 

Frank  Baackes,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 
American  Steel  & Wire  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A . 


An  Illustrated 
Monthly  Magazine 
For  Progressive 
American  Farmers 


Subscription  Price 
$1.00  Per  Year 
Advertising  Rate 
$3.50  Per  Inch 


Volume  18  February  1907  Numb 


Spraying  Number 


<5»PjrrUht,  1907,  by  The  Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Title  Registered  in  U.  8.  Patent 


MISSOURI 


Bro.  Jonathan  ^ Trade  Mark. 

Registered  in  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


The  Hardie  Barrel  and  Bucket  Outfits  are  the  Best  in  the  World 


The  engine  has  no  gears,  no  beak  springs  or  complicated 
balbes.  in  fact  it  has  only  one -third  as  many  parts  as  any  other  engine. 
It  will  not  only  run  your  sprayer,  but  it  will  cut  your  wood, 
grind  feed,  pump  water  and  do  any  other  hard  work  about  your 
farm. 


OurWatchlvord  is  Simplicity 


The  Hardie  Automatic  Power  Sprayer 


Pumps  for  Flat  Top  Tanks 


Hardie 
Barrel  Pump 

Made  in  Three  Sizes. 

Having  capacities  for  two  to 
four  lines  of  hose 
and  two  to  eight  nozzles 
respectively. 

The  agitator  rod  has  a guide  of 
its  own — the  intake  pipe  is  not 
made  use  of  for  that  purpose. 


THE  only  sprayer  which  Ivill  start  itself  as  soon 
as  you  begin  spraying,  and  stop  itself  as  soon  as 
the  nozzles  are  shut  off  We  accomplish  this 
with  our  patented  belt  shifting  devise  and  without 
the  use  of  valves  of  any  kind. 

This  machine  is  the  result  of  eight  years  of 
’ experimenting  and  ebery  part  of  the  machine  has  been 
tested,  changed,  strengthened  and  simplified,  tested  again 
and  again  until  it  Ivas  right. 


The  Hardie 
Wheel  Outfits 

The  ideal  outfit  for  the  man 
with  a small  orchard. 


The  Hardie 
Bucket  Pump 


The 
Only 
Bucket 
Pump 
with  a 
Mechan- 
ical 

Agitator 


The  Hardie 
Mounted 
on  Barrel 


This  illustration 
shows  our 


Plunger 

and 

Ball-valves 

Mechan- 

ism. 


IS  Those  who  have  used  our  pumps 
for  the  past  years  report  not  having 
to  spend  five  minutes  in  cleaning 
out  valves. 

However,  if  occasion  should  occur 
and  it  became  necessary  to  do  so,  the 
common  monkey  wrench  is  all  you 
require  and  the  job  can  be  done  in 
ten  minutes. 

You  allow  the  valves  and  cage  to 
drop  out  into  your  hand  by 
unscrewing  that  nut.  ii2Sf 


See 
That 
Plunger? 


The  pack- 
ing on  it 
is  expanded 
or  slack- 
ened by 
using  a 
common 
monkey- 
wrench 
on  the 
plunger 
rod. 

Regulation 
is  instantan- 
eous and 
positive. 


Patent  Strainer  and 
Agitator 


The  above  shows  our  Side  Intake 
and  Strainer  with  the  agitator  pass- 
ing up  and  down  immediately  in 
front  of  it  and  thoroughly  mixing 
the  solution  as  it  enters  the  pump 
and  keeping  the  intake  free. 


Our  Guarantee 


Our  catalogue  should  be  in  your  hands  before  you  buy  a sprayer. 


NOTHING  TO  WATCH 


BUT 


THE 


SPRAY 


We  guarantee  the  said  pump,  or  any 
part  of  it  against  wearing  out  or  break- 
ing within  a period  of  THREE  YEARS 
from  the  date  hereof,  and  do  hereby 
agree  to  replace  such  defective  or 
broken  part  free  of  all  charge,  provided 
that  the  pump  has  not  been  misused 
or  required  to  do  work  for  which  it  is 
not  intended;  that  the  directions  for 
its  care  have  been  followed,  and  that 
no  extra  appliances  have  been  attached 
to  the  working  parts  of  the  pump. 


THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 


General  Manager. 


The  Hardie  Mfg.  Co. 

No.  125  Mechanic  Street 

Hudson,  Michigan 
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Meet  the  Requirements  of  Every  Orchardist 


It’s 

the 

Thorough 

Spraying 

that 

Counts 


It’s 

the 

Thorough 

Spraying 

that 

Counts 


THE  DEMING  COMPANY  425  DePot  street  Salem,  Ohio 

HENION  & HUBBELL,  General  Western  Agents,  Chicago.  Other  agencies  in  principal  cities. 


Competent  authorities  estimate  that  the  annual  loss  to  fruit  and 
other  crops  in  this  country,  which  could  be  saved  by  judicious 
spraying,  amounts  to  over  $500,000,000.00. 


We  have  devoted  ourselves  for  many  years  to  the  perfecting  of  spraying  appliances  to  reduce 
this  enormous  loss.  <|  Before  it  is  shipped  from  the  factory,  every  Deming  Sprayer  is  subjected  to 
a rigid  test,  establishing  its  right  to  be  called  the  best  of  its  class— “The  World’s  Best.’’ 

After  years  of  constant  experimenting  we  have  produced  twenty  distinct  types,  each  the  best 
of  its  kind,  in  the  following  styles: 


Whatever  your  want,  and  no  matter  what  style  you  select — if  its  a “Deming”  you  will  be  using 
a sprayer  that  is  used  by  the  Government  Experiment  Stations  and  by  prominent  horticulturists  all 
over  the  country.  <J|  Our  1907  catalogue  is  a most  valuable  book  on  spraying  and  sprayers.  It  contains 
a reliable  spraying  calendar  and  other  valuable  information  on  the  preparation  and  use  of  spraying 
mixtures,  in  addition  to  complete  details  on  all  spraying  appliances. 

You  can  have  a copy  free.  Write  for  it  today  and  study  it  before  the  spraying  season  commences.  “Spraying  for  Profit”  is  an 
invaluable  little  book  that  every  grower  should  have.  We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  a copy  free  if  you  want  it. 


Bucket,  Knapsack,  Barrel 
and  Tank  Sprayers 

DOUBLE-ACTING 

Orchard  Sprayers 
Gasoline  Engine  Outfits 
Patent  Spray  Nozzles 

Spaying  Attac  hmenls,  Appliances,  Etc. 


DEMING 

SPRAY  PUMPS 
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The  Fruit-Grower  and  Its  Mission 


When  we  began  the  publication  of  The  Fruit-Grower  its  mis- 
sion then  was  thought  to  be  to  help  farmers  to  grow  better  crops  of 
fruit.  While  we  have  not  abandoned  this  field,  we  have  enlarged 
the  scope  of  our  work ; and  now  The  Fruit-Grower  is  doing  more 
than  any  other  publication  or  institution  in  helping  its  readers  to 
profitably  market  their  crops  after  they  are  grown. 

Within  the  past  few  years  fruit-growers  have  had  difficulty  at 
times  in  getting  the  value  of  their  produce,  for  they  are  unorganized 
and  are  compelled  to  meet  strongly  organized 
buyers  and  commission  men.  Of  course  the 
farmers  have  been  at  a disadvantage. 

Here  and  there,  however,  they  have  formed 
associations  to  better  their  conditions,  and  have 
improved  their  conditions  wonderfully. 

It  is  now  part  of  the  mission  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  to  help  perfect  these  organizations  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Within  the  past  month  we  have  helped  to 
form  a number  of  associations,  by  sending  copies 
of  constitutions  and  plans  of  organization  of 
other  associations,  and  we  have  advised  with 
those  who  undertake  this  work.  And  we  are 
willing  to  do  still  more  along  this  line. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  secured  the  by-laws 
of  a number  of  fruit-shipping  associations,  to- 
gether with  their  plan  of  work,  and  will  have 
ready,  by  March  i,  at  latest,  a booklet  embracing 
this  information. 

This  booklet  will  be  published  at  our  expense 
and  mailed  Free  by  us  to  any  subscriber  interested 
in  forming  associations  of  fruit-growers  for  the 
improvement  of  their  conditions.  Those  who 
want  these  booklets  need  not  even  send  a stamp 
for  them — we  will  pay  postage  on  the  booklets. 

This  will  be  only  part  of  the  work  which  we 
shall  do  for  the  fruit-growers,  however,  for  in 
other  ways  we  shall  help  along  this  line. 

For  instance : During  the  summer  we  shall 
publish  reliable  reports  of  prospects  for  fruit 
crops — and  these  reports  will  be  from  the  grow- 
ers, too,  and  will  be  reliable.  Last  season  The 
Fruit-Grower’s  crop  reports  were  the  only  ones 
which  gave  the  reports  of  the  growers — the  other 
reports,  over-estimating  the  crop,  were  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  buyers,  who  were  interested  in 
getting  the  estimate  as  high  and  the  price  as  low 
as  possible. 

J.  S.  Atwood,  Carrollton,  Mo.,  wrote  us  last 
fall  that  “The  Fruit-Grower  was  the  only  insti- 
tution which  stood  for  the  interests  of  the  apple- 
growers  against  the  efforts  of  the  commission 
men  to  reduce  the  price  below  a profitable  point.” 

Prof.  Ernest  Walker,  Arkansas,  says : “The 
Fruit-Grower  champions  the  interest  of  the  grow- 
ers.” 

Besides  publishing  these  crop  reports,  The 
Fruit-Grower  will  help  the  growers  in  other 
ways,  by  correspondence  and  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper.  We  will  also  maintain  a list 
of  all  persons  and  associations  who  send  infor- 
mation concerning  their  orchards,  varieties,  etc., 
and  will  keep  this  for  the  benefit  of  persons  who 
wish  to  buy  fruit. 

If  there  is  any  way  we  can  help  you,  we 
want  to  do  so.  Drop  us  a line  and  tell  us  what 
you  want. 

And  if  your  locality  has  not  a good  fruit- 
shipping association,  send  for  one  of  our  book- 
lets, and  see  how  these  associations  work  in  other 
places. 

We  confess  that  we  are  not  altogether  un- 
selfish in  this  work.  We  want  to  help  you,  but 
we  want  you  to  help  us.  And  by  helping  The 
Fruit-Grower  you  will  make  it  possible  for  its 
influence  to  be  still  further  extended. 

Here  is  the  way  we  want  you  to  help  us : 

We  want  you  to  see  that  your  subscription  is  paid  up,  and  we 
want  you  to  try  to  secure  the  subscription  of  your  neighbors. 

We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  every  reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  ought  to  want  all  his  neighbors  to  read  it  also.  For  them 
to  have  the  benefit  of  its  information  will  mean  that  they  will  be 
more  likely  to  care  for  their  orchards,  and,  too.  they  will  know  what 
their  fruit  is  worth  and  will  not  break  the  market,  and  they  will  also 
be  more  interested  in  uniting  with  other  growers  in  the  formation  of 
a shipping  association. 


The  Fruit-Grower  will  be  at  considerable  expense  in  securing 
and  disseminating  this  information.  We  are  willing,  however,  to 
do  this,  if  our  readers  will  assist  us  in  increasing  our  circulation. 
Are  you  enough  interested  to  do  this  ? 

We  don’t  ask  that  you  get  a lot  of  subscribers — of  course,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  you  do  this,  but  the  point  we  insist  upon  is 
that  you  get  at  least  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  and  send  it 
with  your  renewal. 

We  make  it  very  easy  for  you  to  do  this : 
We  allow  you  to  send  one  new  subscription  with 
your  renewal,  both  for  $i. 

Your  renewal,  if  sent  alone,  will  cost  you  $i 
for  a year’s  subscription,  so  that  there  is  every 
reason  why  you  should  get  your  neighbor’s  sub- 
scription and  send  with  the  renewal. 

Can  we  count  on  your  doing  this?  We  want 
you  to  get  at  least  one  new  name,  and  to  send  it 
at  once  with  your  renewal. 

Notices  will  be  sent  at  once  to  all  persons 
whose  subscriptions  expire  this  month,  and  we 
shall  expect  that  everyone  who  renews  will  send 
at  least  one  new  name  with  the  renewal. 

If  this  is  done,  and  with  the  organizations 
which  will  be  effected  among  the  growers,  and 
all  these  associations  working  together,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  fruit  industry  should  not  be 
put  on  a better  basis  than  ever  before.  It  can 
be  done,  if  we  will  all  work  together.  The 
Fruit-Grower  will  do  its  part — will  you  do  yours? 

We  are  counting  on  your  help.  No  one  else 
will  look  after  your  neighbors’  subscriptions — 
that  is  your  work.  Show  them  this  issue  of  The 
Fruit-Grower,  tell  them  about  the  March  issue, 
explain  to  them  that  this  publication  stands  for 
their  interests — and  their  subscriptions  can  be 
secured. 

DO  THIS  WORK  AT  ONCE,  for  now  is 
the  time  to  get  this  movement  inaugurated.  Let 
us  all  work  together  to  place  the  fruit-marketing 
business  on  a firm  basis. 

In  connection  with  this  campaign  to  increase 
the  circulation  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  there  is  a 
special  work  which  secretaries  or  organizations 
of  fruit- grov/ers  can  do.  We  want  to  enlist  the 
support  of  these  officers,  especially. 

We  would  like  to  receive  copies  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  these  different  organizations,  so 
that  we  can  make  use  of  them  in  preparing  the 
little  booklet  we  shall  issue.  Let  us  have  the  re- 
port of  your  experience,  for  the  benefit  of  other 
growers  who  want  to  organize. 

Then,  too,  the  secretaries  of  these  organiza- 
tions are  in  position  to  greatly  increase  our  cir- 
culation, by  getting  the  subscriptions  of  their 
members.  We  had  a letter  the  other  day  from 
one  of  our  subscribers,  stating  that  he  had  told  a 
secretary  of  a prominent  berry-growers’  associa- 
tion of  the  work  which  The  Fruit-Grower  is 
undertaking,  and  this  secretary  at  once  said  he 
wanted  some  sample  copies  of  The  Fruit-Grower, 
to  distribute  among  the  members,  and  that  he 
expected  to  get  fifty  subscriptions  in  a short  time. 

That’s  the  kind  of  secretary  we  want  to  hear 
from — one  who  wants  to  do  all  possible  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  growers. 

We  believe  the  work  we  have  laid  out  for 
The  Fruit-Grower  can  be  better  done  by  our  pub- 
lication than  by  any  other  institution.  This  work 
must  be  far-reaching,  and  as  The  Fruit-Grower’s 
circulation  covers  the  entire  country,  we  have 
the  means  of  reaching  the  growers  everywhere. 
We  only  want  our  friends  to  help  us  cover  the 
different  sections  more  effectively,  by  reaching  a 
greater  number  of  people. 

Inclosed  in  this  page  is  an  announcement  concerning  the  March 
Fruit-Grower.  We  believe  this  issue  will  be  one  of  the  best  we 
have  ever  printed,  and  would  like  for  many  of  the  new  subscribers 
which  will  be  sent  us  to  have  this  March  issue. 

This  announcement  shows  the  effort  we  are  making  to  furnish 
our  readers  with  the  best  paper  in  the  country,  and  in  soliciting  sub- 
scirptions  all  our  friends  have  our  authority  to  guarantee  to  pros- 
pective subscribers  that  they  will  be  pleased — if  they  are  not  satis- 
fied with  The  Fruit-Grower,  their  money  will  be  returned. 


The  March  Fruit-Grower 

Tlie  March  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  is  usually  the  best  number  of 
the  year,  and  indications  point  to  next 
month’s  number  being  a record- 
breaker  for  size  and  contents. 

It  will  be  our  annual  Gardening 
number,  and  we  want  to  hear  from 
our  subscribers,  giving  their  garden- 
ing experience.  We  offer  the  follow- 
ing prizes  for  gardening  articles  and 
pictures: 

For  the  best  photograph  of  a gar- 
den, with  explanation  of  the  same,  we 
will  give  $5  cash;  for  the  second 
best,  $3  cash;  third  best,  a set  of  ten 
Brother  Jonathan  booklets. 

For  the  best  article  giving  actual 
experience  in  growing  any  garden 
crop,  we  will  give  $4  cash;  for  the 
second  best,  $3  cash;  for  the  third 
best,  a set  of  ten  of  our  Brother  Jon- 
athan booklets. 

These  articles  need  not  be  long — 
but  they  must  tell  of  some  especially 
good  garden  crop  you  have  grown 
and  how  you  produced  it. 

Send  these  articles  and  photographs 
AT  ONCE. 

Other  features  of  the  March  issue 
will  be: 

Successful  orcharding  in  Massachu- 
setts, by  E.  Cyrus  Miller. 

How  to  Grow  a Successful  Garden 
for  the  Home,  giving  the  experience 
of  an  Hlinois  Physician. 

Extracts  from  the  Note-Book  of  a 
Market  Gardener. 

Intensive  Farming  of  High-Priced 
Band,  being  the  story  of  the  experi- 
ence of  an  niinois  man  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  money  from  a few 
acres — a very  practical  experience  it 
is.  too. 

Promoting  the  Early  Development 
of  Garden  Crops,  by  Prof.  John  W. 
Uoyd,  Illinois  Experiment  Station. 

Value  of  Poultry  Manure  to  the 
Fruit-Grower  and  Gardener,  and  How 
to  Manage  It  to  Advantage. 

Fruit-Growing  in  British  Columbia 
— a beautifully  illustrated  article  on 
the  wonderful  horticultural  develop- 
ment of  that  far-away  section,  where 
fruits  grow  to  such  perfection. 

Operating  a Home  Canning  Plant — 
How  to  utilize  surplus  fruits  and  veg- 
etables. 

Reports  of  meetings  of  Arkansas 
Horticultural  Society  and  of  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society;  also 
reports  of  other  organizations  of  this 
kind. 

The  regular  departments  will  be 
especially  good  next  month,  and  some 
other  special  articles  are  being  ar- 
ranged for,  which  cannot  be  an- 
nounced at  this  time,  for  all  details 
have  not  been  completed. 

The  March  number  will  be  larger 
than  this  one,  perhaps,  and  It  will  be 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  a year’s 
subscription.  You  want  it,  and  you 
want  your  neighbors  to  have  it. 

NOTE — The  April  number  will  be 
specially  devoted  to  small  fruits,  and 
wo  will  offer  the  same  prizes  for 
photographs  and  articles  on  the  {trow- 
ing of  any  kind  of  small  fruits.  Pre- 
pare something  for  the  April  spe- 
cial, too. 


The  Fruit-Grower  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
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FRUIT  GROWER  BONDS 
Bearing  7 Per  Cent  Interest 


Believing  that  many  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  have  money  to 
invest,  if  they  can  find  safe  and  profitable  investments,  we  want  to  sub- 
mit a proposition  concerning  bonds  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Company, 
which  will  pay  7 per  cent  interest  per  annum. 

In  order  to  explain  this  proposition,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
relate  a little  of  the  history  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  which  is  well  under- 
stood by  our  older  subscribers. 

Ten  years  ago  the  first  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  appeared,  a six- 
teen page  paper,  with  only  a few  advertisements  and  with  no  subscribers. 
It  was  started  by  the  men  who  still  own  the  publication  and  who  have 
managed  it  during  all  its  history.  At  that  time,  the  publishers  were 
employed  on  a daily  paper,  and  all  work  on  The  Fruit-Grower  was  done 
at  night — all  correspondence,  preparation  of  copy,  typesetting,  etc.,  was 
done  by  the  members  of  the  company  after  the  regular  work  for  our 
employers  was  finished. 

This  continued  until  the  autumn  of  1898,  at  which  time  The  Fruit- 
Grower  was  almost  two  years  old.  Then  we  induced  our  old  employer, 
manager  of  the  St.  Joseph  Daily  News,  to  sub-let  to  us  a typesetting 
machine,  and  at  about  the  same  time  we  bought  a small  job  printing 
plant.  In  order  to  buy  this  plant  we  sold  some  stock  in  our  company — 
and  bought  this  stock  back  within  eighteen  months,  at  almost  double 
the  price  at  which  we  sold  it. 

About  this  time  we  moved  to  our  present  location.  We  first  occu- 
pied a room  about  forty-five  feet  square,  and  having  no  use  for  all  the 
space,  we  sub-let  half  of  it  to  another  firm. 

At  this  time  our  printing  plant  was  worth  $800 — that’s  what  we 
paid  for  it.  Our  typesetting  machine  was  rented,  and  we  owned  no 
cylinder  press.  Instead  of  renewing  our  lease  on  the  typesetting  ma- 
chine, we  began  to  pay  for  it  on  monthly  payments.  A little  later  we 
bought  a cylinder  press  on  the  same  terms.  Our  stock  of  type  was 
enlarged,  and  we  asked  our  tenant  to  move,  and  we  used  all  our  room. 

In  about  a year  we  bought  another  cylinder  press,  and  a second 
type-setting  machine.  We  induced  the  owners  of  our  building  to  erect 
another  room  for  us,  larger  than  the  one  we  then  occupied.  Our  presses 
were  placed  in  this  room — and  once  more  we  had  room  enough  for  our 
plant.  Then  we  bought  a third  cylinder  press  and  we  added  to  our  stock 
of  smaller  presses  and  other  machinery.  Another  room  was  built  for 
us,  first  used  as  a stock  room,  and  now  our  bindery  has  moved  out  into 
that  room,  and  our  stock  of  paper  is  largely  stored  in  another  part  of 
the  city. 

During  the  time  that  our  plant  has  been  growing  we  have  discharged 
nearly  all  the  indebtedness  due  on  our  machinery,  until  only  the  machines 
added  within  the  past  year  or  so  are  incumbered,  and  this  indebtedness 
is  being  reduced. 

During  this  time  the  business  of  our  firm  has  grown  until  last  year 
the  business  of  The  Fruit-Grower  and  our  printing  department  com- 
bined amounted  to  almost  $100,000. 

And  we  have  outgrown  our  quarters  again,  and  must  have  more 
room.  This  would  not  be  such  a serious  proposition  if  our  landlord 
could  build  an  addition  to  our  present  building — but  he  cannot.  We 
have  reached  the  edge  of  the  lot. 

We  don’t  want  to  move  to  another  rented  building,  but  want  one 
erected  especially  for  us,  according  to  our  plans.  We  haven’t  the  means 
to  do  this,  and  therefore  offer  to  our  subscribers  an  opportunity  to  make 
a profitable  investment,  according  to  the  following  plan : 

We  want  to  issue  $50,000  of  bonds,  to  run  ten  years,  and  drawing 
7 per  cent  interest,  with  which  to  erect  a modern  building,  on  one  of 
the  best  locations  in  St.  Joseph,  and  to  discharge  the  remaining  obliga- 
tion against  our  printing  plant. 

These  bonds  are  of  the  denomination  of  $100  each,  and  one-half 
of  the  total  amount,  or  $25,000,  is  offered  to  our  subscribers  for  invest- 
ment. 

As  security  for  this  issue  of  $50,000  bonds,  The  Fruit-Grower  Com- 
pany will  have: 

A modern  printing  plant,  with  all  machinery  and  equipment  prac- 
tically new,  installed  in  a building  erected  especially  for  its  use,  the 
total  value  of  which  will  be  $75,000. 

The  good-will  and  subscription  list  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  which, 
at  a very  conservative  estimate,  is  worth  that  much  more,  making  a 
total  of  $150,000. 

Why  a Bond  Issue  Is  Advisable 

You  will  ask,  Why  do  you  want  to  issue  bonds,  when  the  business 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  has  grown  so  satisfactorily  in  ten  years? 

That’s  a very  reasonable  question.  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons : 

We  need  more  room,  and  must  have  it.  To  rent  another  building 
erected  for  our  use  means  that  we  shall  have  to  pay  a higher  rate  than 


the  7 per  cent  interest  the  proposed  bonds  will  bear.  Any  change  or 
improvement  made  in  the  building  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner, 
and  not  of  ourselves. 

Of  course,  we  could  continue  as  we  have  been — but  it  will  be  at 
the  cost  of  increased  profits.  Our  business  has  now  outgrown  our 
quarters,  and  our  employes  work  at  a disadvantage.  We  can  better 
afford,  therefore,  to  pay  interest  on  bonds,  and  equip  our  plant  as  it 
should  be. 

The  business  of  our  company  was  never  in  such  good  condition  as 
it  is  today.  This  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  contains  a greater  volume 
of  advertising  than  we  have  ever  had  before  in  a single  number — and 
we  expect  next  month’s  issue  to  be  still  better. 

Our  printing  department  is  rushed  with  orders.  In  our  pressroom 
and  bindery  we  work  two  shifts — when  one  set  of  men  quit  in  the  even- 
ing, other  men  take  their  places  and  keep  our  machines  running  all 
night  And  even  with  this  we  have  had  to  decline  many  orders  within 
the  past  few  months. 

In  our  catalogue  department  we  have  printed  nursery  and  seed  cat- 
alogues for  firms  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  South  Dakota  to 
Texas,  and  from  Pennsylvania  to  Colorado — and  this  work  is  just  be- 
ginning. 

'There  is  every  reason,  therefore,  why  our  business  should  grow — 
and  we  want  to  arrange  to  care  for  this  new  business. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  investors,  these  bonds  will  be  absolutely 
safe.  There  will  be  not  a dollar  of  indebtedness  against  our  building, 
or  plant,  or  The  Fruit-Grower  itself.  The  management  remains  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  built  the  business  from  the  beginning — and 
our  past  record  is  a sufficient  guarantee  of  the  future. 

The  building  which  we  propose  to  erect  will  be  on  one  of  the  best 
locations  in  St.  Joseph;  it  will  be  three  stories  high,  40x130  feet,  built 
of  brick  and  cement.  It  is  in  the  section  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  center  of  the  business  interests  of  the  city,  across  the  street  from 
the  government  postoffice  and  custom  house  building,  and  in  the  newer 
part  of  the  city.  Property  in  this  vicinity  is  advancing  very  rapidly 
in  price,  and  is  regarded  as  the  best  investment  in  inside  real  estate  in 
the  city. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  announcement  we  gave  just  a brief  resume 
of  the  history  of  The  Fruit-Grower.  This  is  an  old  story  to  many  of 
our  readers,  who  have  been  with  us  from  the  beginning,  and  will  indi- 
cate to  our  newer  friends  the  nature  of  the  growth  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
and  of  our  printing  business — it  has  been  steady  and  continual,  and  is 
now  growing  more  rapidly  than  ever  before. 

Any  further  particulars  concerning  the  details  of  this  bond  issue 
will  be  explained  to  those  who  desire  further  information.  We  offer 
the  bonds  to  our  friends,  believing  that  they  are  a profitable  and  safe 
form  of  investment. 

Those  who  wish  to  subscribe  for  the  bonds  should  fill  out  the 
coupon  in  the  corner  of  this  page,  and  remit  one-tenth  the  amount  sub- 
scribed for.  This  remittance  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Buchanan  County,  and  in  case  the  entire  issue  should 
not  be  subscribed  for,  will  be  returned  to  the  subscriber.  Only  ten  per 
cent  is  payable  until  the  entire  issue  is  subscribed  for,  and  then  the  re- 
mainder becomes  due  and  payable,  and  the  bonds  will  be  issued. 

Part  of  this  issue  will  be  sold  to  members  of  our  own  company, 
and  to  our  personal  friends  in  St.  Joseph,  but  we  hope  to  hear  from 
many  of  our  Fruit-Grower  friends,  and  believe  that  this  form  of  invest- 
ment will  commend  itself  to  their  good  judgment. 

The  Fruit- Grower  Company 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


SUBSCRIPTION  COUPON 


1907 

I hereby  subscribe  for bonds  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Co., 

of  value  of  $100  each,  and  inclose  herewith  $ to  pay 

first  installment  of  10%  of  the  amount  of  my  subscription.  This  sub- 
scription is  made  with  the  understanding  that  no  further  payment  is  to 
be  made  unless  the  entire  issue  of  $50,000  is  sold.  And  when  the  en- 
tire issue  has  been  sold,  I will  send  the  remainder  due  on  my  subscrip- 
tion to  the  First  National  Bank,  St.,  Joseph,  Mo. 


Shares. 


Monthly  Page 
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Gardening 

Number 


Next  Month 


0TT  The  March  Fruit-Grower  will  be  our 
■ 1 1 Gardening  Number ; cash  prizes  will 
1 be  awarded  for  best  gardening  photo- 
■ * graphs  and  best  gardening  articles.  See 
special  announcement  of  this  on  page  4,  and 
send  report  of  your  experience  today. 


April  Number  will  be 

“Small  Fruits” 
Number 

and  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  photographs 
and  articles. 


THE  story  of  the  growth  and  development  of  a new  and  better  table 
melon  than  those  in  common  use  makes  a horticultural  record  of 
unusual  interest.  All  of  The  Fruit-Grower  readers  may  not  know 
or  realize  the  years  of  careful  selection  and  hybridizing  necessary  to 
secure  and  fix  a new  fruit  of  value. 

Mr.  Paul  Rose,  in  whose  Michigan  fields  this  new  variety,  the  HOO- 
DOO, originated,  has  spent  a lifetime  in  growing  Cantelopes.  His  shipments 
have  brought  the  best  prices  in  the  big  markets  of  the  Central  States, 
Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  Columbus  and  other  cities.  His  specialties 
have  been  Osage,  Osage  Gem,  Paul  Rose  (Petoskey)  Netted  Gem  and  this 
his  latest,  the  HOODOO.  Four  of  these  have  been  introduced  to  the  public 
by  Vaughan’s  Seed  Store  and  not  one  of  them  has  been  a failure — all  are 
grown  largely  today. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Mr.  Rose  has  been  constantly  watching  for  a 
better  melon  and  ready  to  notice,  save  and  improve  any  variation  in  Can- 
telopes that  comes  nearer  to  the  perfect  market  sort.  Mr.  Rose  now  has 
Cantelope  plantations  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  Texas,  Alabama,  Indiana  and 

Tennessee. 

WHAT  OTHERS  SAY. 

Pronounces  the  HOODOO  the  Rest  Melon. 

•'We  have  crown  HOODOO  four  seasons,  both  In  field 
and  under  class.  Far  from  bringing  us  bad  luck  it  has 
given  us  our  best  melons  every  year,  holding  off  blight 
ten  days  longer  than  Emerald  Gem,  Paul  Rose  (Petos- 
lcey)  or  Rocky  Ford  Netted  Gem.  It  would  seem  Mr 
Rose  has  achieved  complete  success  and  we  feel  certain 
this  new  variety  will  not  HOODOO  Its  growers." 

— The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

In  n Class  by  Itself. 

"The  HOODOO  melon  Is  In  a class  by  Itself,  totally 
unlike  any  other  Canteloups  in  flavor  and  has  a very 
deep  color." — Trotwood’s  Monthly.  Nashville.  Tenn. 


REAL  HYBRIDIZING. 

Mr.  Paul  Rose  wrote  as  follows  March  8.  1906: 

Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan.  Pres.,  Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  Chicago 
and  New  York. 

Dear  Sir: — The  HOODOO  is  an  out-growth  of  the 
Petoskey.  I have  been  working  for  some  time  to  get  a 
melon  of  more  uniform  size,  solid  netting,  of  a rounder 
form,  tough  netted  rind  and  a much  more  hardy  foliage. 
I have  found  the  HOODOO  to  be  more  blight  resisting 
than  any  other  variety  that  I have  ever  grown.  I think 
that  It  will  prove  the  best  shipper  of  them  all;  retaining 
the  high  quality  of  the  Petoskey  tPaul  Rose).  It  Is  re- 
ally some  later  than  the  Gem  varieties,  but  more  pro- 
lific. No  seeds  have  been  sold  to  any  one.  I am  not  look- 
ing for  any  one  to  buy  seed.  I only  want  to  perfect  this 
canteloupe  and  give  the  public  something  that  Is  a little 
better  than  the  best.  Yours  truly,  PAUL,  ROSE. 


This  new  melon,  which  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Rose  the  peculiar  and 
distinct  name  HOODOO,  he  has  placed  with  us  for  distribution.  We 
promise  that  it  will  be  no  HOODOO  in  the  garden  but  rather  the  most 
perfect  Cantelope  for  general  use. 

ITS  DESCRIPTION 

The  HOODOO  is  the  ideal  basket  and  crate  melon  the  fruits  average 
1%  lbs.,  are  thickly  netted,  as  hard  as  a bullet,  extra  strong  at  the  blossom 
end,  of  a very  handsome  appearance.  The  flesh  is  very  thick,  of  fine  firm 
texture,  not  stringy,  rich  orange  in  color,  and  of  the  sweetest  flavor.  The 
seed  cavity  is  very  small;  it  is  a scant  seed  producer — 30  melons 
yielded  but  one  pound  of  seed.  The  well  netted  rind  is  very  tough 
and  rubber-like.  The  vines  are  vigorous,  healthy,  and  the  most  blight 
resisting  of  any  we  have  seen.  The  Rural  New  Yorker  says;  “It  holds  off 
blight  from  a week  to  ten  days  longer  than  Vaughan's  Paul  Rose  or 
Petoskey  (the  most  blight  resisting  up  to  date),  the  ‘Emerald  Gem’  or  the 
‘Rocky  Ford’  strain  of  Netted  Gem. 

The  Best  Ever. 

“I  think  the  HOODOO  the  best  melon  I ever  ate." 

C.  B.  COMPTON,  L.  & N.  Ry. 

Never  Tasted  a Finer  Melon  than  the  HOODOO. 

'We  have  never  tasted  a finer  melon,  no  matter 
where  grown,  than  your  HOODOO,  received  today  from 
Michigan.  If  the  product  duplicates  the  melon,  we  should 
have  no  fear  of  handling  on  this  market  all  that  could 
be  grown.  The  melons  you  shipped  us  on  the  18th  and 
used  on  the  24th.  were  of  a superior  quality.  The  party 
who  purchased  your  Tennessee  stock  was  so  well  pleased 
that  he  called  again  and  again  for  that  variety.  They 
were  at  that  time  being  used  jointly  with  the  Rocky 
Ford  product." 

PHILLIPS  & SONS.  Commission  House. 
Advise  Growers  to  Try  the  HOODOO. 

"I  cannot  say  too  much  in  favor  of  this  melon,  and 
will  advise  all  growers  to  try  the  HOODOO." 

F.  M.  WELCH.  Buffalo. 

(HOODOO  sold  by  Mr.  Welch  at  $4.50  per  case,  while 
Rocky  Ford  Netted  Gera  sold  at  $3.00  and  $2.25.) 


A grand  successoi  io.  and  from  the  same  breed- 
ing as  those  three  splendid  melons — the  OSAGE,  the 
PAII.  ROSE  (Petoskey)  and  VAUGHAN'S  OSAGE 
GEM.  Each  in  succession  a market  leader  in  Its  time. 


THE  1907  CATALOGUE 

of  Vaughan's  Seed  Store  will  be  mailed  free  with  every 
order  for  HOODOO  seed.  Our  30th  annual  edition,  more 
complete  than  ever.  A Mirror  of  Horticulture,  Four  Com- 
plete Departments  in  Gardening.  The  Best  Flower  Seeds 
in  America.  100  pages.  Price  for  HOODOO  Melon  seed, 
one  packet.  20c;  S pkts.  for  50c,  prepaid  with  catalogue. 
For  market  gardeners.  yt  Ih.  sealed  packet  prepaid  for 
S5.00.  While  the  supply  Is  limited,  we  hope  to  see  a few 
seeds  sown  in  every  good  garden  for  1907. 


VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE,  84-86  Randolph  Street,  CHICAGO,  14  Barclay  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Greenhouses.  Trial  Grounds  and  Nnrseries,  Western  Sprin  gs.  ni. 
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be  a few  inches  longer  than  the  other  with  the  dirt  that  Is  upon  it.  In  the 


How  to  Make  a Hot-Bed 

By  W.  L.  Howard, 


Missouri  Experiment 


Station 


A hotbed  is  a device  for  furnishing 
bottom  heat  from  fermenting  manure, 
for  the  purpose  of  growing  plants  out 
of  their  natural  season  or  for  forcing 
•them  into  quick  growth.  Of  course, 
there  are  hotbeds  heated  by  steam,  by 
jhot  water  and  in  other  ways,  but  these 


of  each  sash  is  4x6  feet,  hence  the 
space  to  be  staken  off  would  be  6x12 
feet.  Excavate  to  a depth  of  from  six 
to  ten  inches,  throwing  the  earth  out 
on  all  sides.  Next  prepare  the  frame- 
work for  the  bed,  which  is  made  of 
pine  boards  twelve  inches  wide.  In 


two. 

After  the  frame  is  fitted  into  place, 
the  earth  should  be  banked  around  it. 
One  load  of  fresh  manure  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  up  the  range.  The  best 
material  for  this  purpose  is  that  se- 
cured direct  from  the  stable,  the  ma- 
terial itself  consisting  largely  of  the 
bedding  from  the  stalls.  Material 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  some  time  is  worthless,  as  it  will 
not  heat.  The  manure  is  thrown  into 
the  pit,  distributed  evenly  over  the 
space  and  tramped  down  firmly  by 


FIGURE  I — SHOWING  THE  EXCAVATION,  WITH  THE  FRAME  IN  PLACE. 


•will  not  be  considered  here.  A hotbed 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  farmer  or 
city  man  is  simple  of  construction  and 
can  be  made  complete  at  a cost  of  only 
a few  dollars. 

While  it  is  possible  to  make  a hotbed 
in  October,  sow  the  seed,  and  have 
young  plants  like  lettuce  large  enough 
for  transplanting  by  December,  and 
then  make  up  a new  bed  in  which 
they  are  to  be  grown  to  maturity,  it 
would  be  much  better  in  most  cases 
to  use  the  ordinary  hotbed  for  grow- 
ing such  crops  as  lettuce,  radishes, 
cauliflower,  etc.,  beginning  about  the 
first  of  March.  The  hotbed  is  espe- 
cially useful  for  starting  many  plants 
in  very  early  spring,  expecting  to 
transplant  them  to  the  field  when  the 
weather  is  warm  and  settled.  Another 
use  to  which  a hotbed  might  be  profit- 
ably put  is  the  growing  of  violets.  For 
this  crop  no  bottom  heat  is  needed, 
and  hence  these  plants  should  be 
grown  after  the  bed  has  been  used  for 
forcing  purposes. 

It  is  just  as  easy  and  costs  not  a 
great  deal  more  to  have  about  three 
frames  instead  of  one.  This  arrange- 
ment makes  it  possible  to  grow  differ- 
ent kinds  of  crops  under  different  con- 
ditions. The  following  description, 
supplemented  by  the  photographs,  will 
enable  anyone  to  make  a hotbed. 

The  best  location  for  a hotbed  is  on 
the  south  side  of  a building  or  high 
board  fence.  It  would  also  be  better 
if  the  ground  slopes  toward  the  south. 
Under  these  conditions  the  fullest 
amount  of  sunlight  will  be  secured. 
As  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
figures,  this  description  is  for  a range 
consisting  of  three  sashes.  The  size 


the  corners  are  nailed  pieces  of  2x4 
pine,  which  serve  not  only  as  braces 
for  the  frame  but  as  legs  for  it  to  rest 
upon.  These,  of  course,  should  be 
long  enough  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pit,  but  allowing  the  framework  it- 
self to  be  level  with  the  ground.  Two 
2x4  pieces  should  be  fitted  across  the 
frame  to  correspond  to  the  width  of 


having  a man  constantly  walking  over 
it.  After  being  filled  to  the  top  of  the 
pit,  and  perhaps  a couple  of  inches 
higher,  the  whole  is  nicely  leveled.  It 
is  then  necessary  to  water  the  bod 
thoroughly.  Emphasis  should  be  laid 
on  this  part  of  the  work,  as  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  manure  be  thoroughly 
soaked  before  the  proper  fermentation 


absence  of  this,  however,  good  soil 
may  be  prepared  by  using  equal  parts 
of  garden  loam  and  thoroughly  rotted 
manure  and  mixing  with  the  mass 
enough  sand  so  that  the  particles  can 
be  seen  throughout  when  handling  it. 
Two  or  three  shovelfuls  should  be 
sufficient.  The  bed  is  now  complete 
and  ready  for  the  sashes  to  be  placed 
upon  it.  See  Fig.  4. 

This  form  of  bed  is  a compromise 
between  the  old  fashioned  regular 
form  with  a pit  eighteen  inches  deep 
and  the  kind  that  is  constructed  wholly 
above  ground,  no  excavation  being 
employed  at  all.  This  surface  kind  is, 
of  course,  a temporary  bed,  but  it 
often  serves  a useful  purpose  for  grow- 
ing early  spring  crops  and  can  indeed 
be  used  throughout  severely  cold 
weather  by  heaping  manure  around 
the  outside. 

The  management  of  a hotbed  would 
make  a long  article  in  itself.  Briefly, 
the  growing  plants  must  have  air  if 
they  are  expected  to  thrive.  In  cold 
weather  it  is  often  a problem  whether 
the  plants  are  to  be  endangered  by 
freezing  in  order  to  give  them  ven- 
tilation. As  a rule,  even  during  cold 
weather,  it  will  be  possible  to  prop  up 
the  end  of  the  sash  for  at  least  a 
couple  of  hours  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.  If  there  be  warm  sunshine 
during  a few  hours  of  the  middle  part 
of  the  day,  the  sash  may  be  propped 
up  perhaps  4 to  6 inches  high  without 
endangering  the  plants.  Of  course, 
some  crops  are  much  more  sensitive 
to  cold  than  others.  Lettuce  will  bear 
even  freezing  temperature  at  times 
without  serious  injury.  On  this  ac- 
count it  is  a most  useful  plant  to  grow 
in  the  hotbed. 

Watering  should  be  done  with  much 
care.  The  bed  should  be  allowed  to 
get  moderately  dry  and  then  thor- 
oughly watered,  no  half  way  measures 
will  do.  Slight  waterings  often  ad- 


FIGURE 2— THE  FRAME  BANKED  UP  AND  THE  HOT-BED  PARTIALLY  FILLED  WITH  MANURE. 


the  sashes,  that  is,  the  first  piece 
should  be  4 feet  from  one  end  and 
the  other  one  half  way  between  this 
and  the  other  end.  See  Fig.  1.  If  the 
ground  slopes  four  or  five  inches  in  six 
feet,  the  beds,  when  finished,  will  have 
about  the  proper  slope,  but  if  this  is 
not  the  case,  two  of  the  legs  of  the 
frame  (those  on  the  north  side)  should 


will  take  place.  See  Figs.  2 and  3.  A 
layer  of  rich,  porous  soil  about  two  or 
three  inches  thick  should  be  spread 
over  the  manure.  After  a hotbed  has 
been  in  use  for  a year  or  two,  the  old 
manure  which  has  previously  fur- 
nished the  heat  but  which  has  now 
thoroughly  decayed,  makes  a most 
splendid  soil  when  thoroughly  mixed 


ministered  are  very  detrimental  to  the 
plants. 

The  following  details  show  the  vari- 
ous items  of  expense  in  making  a hot- 
bed: 

3 sashes  (without  glass  at  $1  each  $3.00 

1 box  glass,  size  10x12  in 3.00 

Paint  for  sashes  1.00 

Glazing  points  05 

Putty  15 

3 pieces  pine  lumber  1x12x12 

2 pieces  pine  lumber  2x4x12 1.30 

Time  of  one  man  glazing  and  mak- 
ing frames,  10  hours 1.50 

Time  of  one  man,  hauling  manure, 
digging  pit,  preparing  frame  for 
use.  10  hours  1.50 


FIGURE  3— WETTING  DOWN  THE  MANURE  FOR  THE  HEATING  PROCESS. 


Total  $11.50 

Of  course,  if  a man  can  do  all  the 
work  himself,  $3  may  be  subtracted 
from  this  amount.  If  only  one  frame 
is  desired,  it  could  be  made  at  a cost 
of  a little  more  than  one-third  of  the 
three  here  described.  The  items  for 
labor,  the  cost  of  manure  and  hauling 
the  same  of  course  will  vary  under 
different  conditions,  but  these  things 
may  be  easily  estimated  by  anyone  in- 
terested, and  he  thus  knows  in  ad- 
vance just  about  what  he  may  expect 
to  pay  out  in  making  a hotbed. 

If  the  frames  are  to  be  used  during 
cold  weather  and  are  expected  to  be 
kept  for  a number  of  years,  it  will  pay 
to  make  covers  for  each  of  the  sashes 
out  of  good  pine  lumber  one  inch 
thick.  There  are  on  the  market  spe- 
cially prepared  mats  or  rugs  for  cov- 
ering hotbed  sashes.  A cheaper  wa 
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than  either,  which  Is  quite  effective,  Is 
to  cover  the  sashes  over  with  fresh 
manure  to  a depth  of  six  inches.  I 
have  often  seen  beds  treated  in  this 
way  come  safely  through  a tempera- 
utre  of  twenty  degrees  below  zero. 

W.  L.  HOWARD. 

Missouri  Experiment  Station. 

% %£ 

Another  Way  of  Making  a Hot-Bed. 

In  the  foregoing  article  Prof.  How- 
ard recommends  excavating  the  soil 
so  that  part  of  the  bed  will  be  below 
ground  and  part  above.  Most  of  the 
market  gardeners,  however,  make 
their  beds  entirely  above  ground.  They 
admit  that  the  plan  recommended 
above  has  many  advantages,  but  it  re- 
quires more  labor. 

The  market  gardeners  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  St.  Joseph  do  not  excavate,  but 


frames  will  be  only  twelve  inches 
deep.  This  is  the  chief  difference  be- 
tween the  plan  recommended  by  Prof. 
Howard  and  the  practice  of  our  mar- 
ket gardeners — the  principle  of  the 
hot-bed  is  the  same,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  in  the  points  stated. 

4g6 

A Profitable  Orchard. 

One  of  the  successful  orchardists 
in  famous  Benton  County,  Ark.,  is  A. 
W.  Gipple,  of  Bentonville.  The  or- 
chard contains  120  acres,  100  of  which 
are  in  bearing.  Forty  acres  were 
planted  eighteen  years  ago;  60  acres 
ten  years  ago  and  20  acres  four  years 
ago. 

The  owner  makes  a business  of 
growing  apples.  Orcharding  is  not  a 
side  issue.  Such  good  care  does  he 
give  his  trees  that  the  eighteen-year- 


wagon  loads  of  manure  secured  for 
this  spring’s  use.  Undoubtedly  The 
Fruit-Grower  will  have  a report  next 
autumn  of  the  1907  Gipple  orchard 
that  still  further  proves  that  it  pays 
to  care  for  one’s  trees  as  faithfully 
as  the  stock-raiser  cares  for  his  herd. 

^ 

Modern  Conveniences  in  the  Farm 
Home. 

Probably  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
jections to  rural  life,  one  which  has 
induced  many  families  to  forsake  the 
country  for  the  city,  is  the  lack  of 
sanitary  and  other  modern  conven- 
iences in  the  farm  home.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  medical  science  has 
demonstrated  that  typhoid  and  enteric 
diseases,  so  prevalent  in  the  country 
districts,  are  largely  due  to  imperfect 
disposal  of  the  waste  of  the  household 


BEE  KEEPERS 

and  Poultrymen 

We  furnish  all  kinds  of  sup- 
plies for  i^ee-keepers  and 
Incubators  and  Brooders 
for  Poultrymen.  Catalogues 
Free. 

Walker-Brewster  Grocer  Co. 

403-405  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Grafting  Wood 

Have  a limited  stock  of  Grafting  Wood  of 
my  new  Kleffer  Seedling,  the  Miller  Pear, 
described  in  the  November  Fruit-Grower. 
For  sale  at  $1.00  per  ft.  By  mall  postpaid. 
Address  D.  J.  MILLER,  MILLERSBURG,  O. 


FRUIT  TREES 


We  have  a surplus  in  Jonathan,  Wealthy, 
Yellow  Transparent,  Gano,  etc.  A full  as- 
sortment. Choice  stock.  Lowest  prices  to 
planters  on  application.  Also  a full  line  of 
general  Nursery  Stock.  Write  us. 

E.  MOHLER  & CO.,  PLATTSBURG,  MO. 


Strawberry  Plants 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

To  succeed  in  growing  large  crops  you  must 
have  good  plants  to  start  with,  true  to 
name.  We  have  them.  My  catalogue,  which 
is  free,  tells  you  about  my  stock. 

J.  W.  HALL,  MARION  STATION,  MB. 


DEWBERRIES 


One  of  the  most 
profitable  crops 
the  small  fruit 
grower  can  grow. 
Write  about  plants  and  culture  to 
T.  H.  SMALLWOOD,  R.  1,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


FIGURE  4 — SASH  IN  PLACE,  THE  BEDS  WILL  BE  READY  FOR  PLANTING  AS  SOON  AS  TEMPERATURE  IS  REDUCED. 


make  their  beds  entirely  on  top  of  the 
ground.  Their  frames  are  twelve 
inches  deep,  and  these  frames  are 
placed  on  the  ground  and  fresh  ma- 
nure placed  in  them,  as  recommended 
by  Prof.  Howard.  The  manure  is 
packed  and  wet  down  and  the  rich 
soil  placed  thereon,  and  the  beds  are 
planted  when  the  temperature  is  low 
enough. 

Around  the  outside  of  these  frames 
manure  is  banked  up,  so  that  the 
heat  comes  from  the  outside  as  well 
as  from  below.  This  banking  with 
manure  is  necessary  when  the  beds 
are  entirely  above  ground,  otherwise 
the  heat  would  escape  through  the 
sides  of  the  frames. 

Another  way  in  which  the  plans  of 
many  of  the  market  gardeners  differ 
from  the  directions  given  is  in  the 
space  between  the  top  of  the  soil  and 
the  sash.  The  gardeners  have  their 
sash  only  an  inch  or  more  above  the 
soil  at  first,  for  they  find  it  is  too 
much  space  to  heat  up  when  the 


old  ones  are  not  yet  out  of  their  best 
bearing  condition.  The  trees  are 
pruned  every  year,  rather  severely, 
some  would  say,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
tent that  some  other  orchards  are 
treated.  Four  men  will  be  at  work  for 
several  weeks  from  Feb.  1st,  with 
saw  and  knife,  putting  the  trees  in 
proper  shape. 

Mr.  Gipple  thinks  the  most  of  Gano 
as  a money  maker.  It  is  as  hardy  as 
Ben  Davis  and  it  has  a great  advan- 
tage over  the  old  leader  in  its  higher 
color;  it  sells  readily  at  25  to  50  cents 
per  barrel  higher  than  Ben  Davis. 
The  next  best  apple  for  money  is  Ben 
Davis.  In  a period  of  ten  years  Gano 
and  Ben  Davis  pay  best.  Occasionally 
Jonathan  pays  best.  The  older  or- 
chard has  yielded  twelve  fair  crops 
during  the  last  thirteen  years — cer- 
tainly a good  record.  The  apple  har- 
vest from  the  Gipple  orchard  this 
year  was  12,000  bushels.  Over  9,000 
bushels  of  these  apples  graded  No.  1. 
The  purchaser  exported  them  to  Cuba. 


and  barns,  it  may  be  said  that  sani- 
tary conveniences  are  a necessity  on 
every  modern  farm. 

To  suggest  ways  and  means  by 
which  at  small  cost  the  progressive 
farmer  may  provide  his  home  with 
such  conveniences,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
Farmers’  Bulletin  270.  Water  supply 
and  sewage  disposal  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  plumbing  of  the  various 
kitchen  and  bath  fixtures  receive  con- 
siderable attention,  and  suggestions 
are  given  for  the  installation  of  the 
heating  apparatus  of  the  house.  Fol- 
lowing these  are  cited  several  exam- 
ples of  homes  where  modern  conven- 
iences have  been  installed,  the  char- 
acter and  cost  of  improvements  being 
noted,  with  plans  of  typical  houses 
and  grounds  and  of  water  and  sewage 
systems. 

4jjj&  ^ ^ 

We  have  a letter  from  Walter  Low- 
enstein,  337  East  Ohio  street,  Chicago, 


FIGURE  5 — THE  FINISHED  HOT-BEDS,  SHOWING  PROTECTING  MATS  TO  BE  USED  IN  SEVERE  WEATHER. 


plants  are  not  above  ground.  As  the 
seedlings  come  up,  the  frames  are 
raised,  by  putting  a block  under  the 
corners.  This  of  course  lifts  the  sash, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  pile  more 
manure  about  the  outside. 

The  sashes  are  repeatedly  raised,  to 
accommodate  the  growing  plant,  and 
by  increasing  the  bank  of  manure 
about  the  outside  of  the  bed,  the  sash 
can  be  raised  until  the  top  Is  two  feet 
or  more  from  the  level  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  hot-bed  was  built. 

The  frames  could  not  be  raised  eas- 
ily If  the  lower  portions  were  down 
in  the  ground,  but  where  they  are  en- 
tirely above  ground  it  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  do  this,  and  the  sash  can  be 
raised  until  very  large  plants  will 
grow  beneath  them,  and  still  the 


The  crop  was  sold  early  at  $1.50  per 
barrel  for  Ben  Davis,  and  $2.40  for 
Jonathan,  f.  o.  b.  at  Bentonville.  The 
orchard  was  sprayed  five  times  with 
liquid  and  was  cultivated  thoroughly. 

In  1905  the  orchard  filled  1,600  bar- 
rels, No.  1 cold  storage  stock.  These 
apples  were  sold  for  $3.25  per  bar- 
rel f.  o.  b.,  without  repacking. 

In  reply  to  this  question:  What  do 
you  consider  your  orchard  has  re- 
turned to  you,  net  money,  per  acre  for 
the  period  of  twelve  years?  Mr.  Gip- 
ple replied:  “The  net  Income  for 

twelve  years  which  included  the  one 
year  of  failure,  has  been  $54.00  per 
acre  per  year." 

The  orchard  has  been  liberally  fer- 
tilized with  cow  peas,  barnyard  ma- 
nure and  wood  ashes.  He  has  150 


111.,  who  says  he  desires  a situation  on 
a fruit  farm  where  he  can  learn  the 
business.  He  is  27  years  old  and  has 
had  some  experience  on  the  farm  of 
Julius  Thomas,  Fennville,  Mich.,  to 
whom  he  refers  inquiries  as  to  his  re- 
liability. Mr.  Lowenstein  says  salary 
is  not  the  chief  consideration,  for  he 
wants  to  get  in  with  some  experienced 
person. 

The  Maryland  Horticultural  Society 
will  likely  hold  its  summer  meeting 
outside  the  limits  of  the  state,  for  the 
members  want  to  go  down  to  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  for  their  sum- 
mer gathering.  Many  other  horti- 
cultural organizations  will  meet  there. 


Tlie  Nm'ser ymen’s  Meeting. 

Word  comes  from  officers  and  com- 
mitteemen of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Nurserymen  to  the  effect  that 
the  meeting  of  this  organization 
which  will  be  held  at  Detroit  next 
June  will  likely  be  the  best  the  asso- 
ciation has  ever  held,  and  that  the 
attendance  will  probably  be  larger 
than  at  any  previous  meeting. 

Detroit  is  well  located  for  the  meet- 
ing, being  accessible  from  the  East 
and  the  West,  so  that  it  is  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  all  points.  The  local  com- 
mittee on  arrangements  promises  that 
the  members  will  have  a good  time 
and  that  they  will  see  many  things 
which  will  entertain  and  instruct 
them. 

The  program  committee  promises 
something  good  in  the  way  of  a pro- 
gram, dealing  with  different  matters 
which  affect  the  nursery  business,  and 
every  subject  will  be  handled  by  per- 
sons qualified  to  discuss  it. 

Within  the  past  two  or  three  years 
the  American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men has  done  a good  work  in  secur- 
ing a reduction  of  freight  rates,  by 
changing  classification,  and  it  is  en- 
titled to  the  support  of  every  nur- 
seryman in  the  country.  The  mem- 
bership is  only  $5  per  year,  and  this 
sum  e'ntitles  the  member  to  the  re- 
port of  the  proceedings,  the  differ- 
ent bulletins  sent  out  from  time  to 
time  regarding  freight  rates,  etc.  No 
one  who  grows  any  quantity  of  nur- 
sery stock  can  afford  to  be  without 
the  benefits  of  the  organization. 
George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is 
secretary  of  the  organization,  and  will 
gladly  furnish  any  desired  informa- 
tion concerning  the  association  and 
its  purposes. 

Russian  Mulberry  Trees  as  a Wind- 
break. 

Is  there  any  objection  to  a hedge  of 
Russian  mulberry  trees  as  a wind- 
break around  an  orchard  ? How  far 
apart  in  the  row  should  Russian  mul- 
berry trees  be  planted  to  make  a good 
hedge? — G.  D.  C.,  Glen  Ellyn,  111. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Dickens:  The  Rus- 
sian mulberry  is  in  our  list  of  good 
wind  break  trees.  The  new  wood 
has  sometimes  killed  back  in  severe 
winters,  but  it  has  always  made  a 
good  recovery  and  usually  formed 
useful  and  healthy  trees.  Set  six  or 
eight  feet  apart  they  will,  within  a 
few  years,  -make  a very  solid  wind 
break  and  if  given  some  careful 
pruning  may  be  made  to  form  fairly 
good  trunks  which  will  be  useful  in 
time  for  posts  and  poles.  Set  them 
not  farther-  than  three  feet  apart  and 
they  will  make  a very  thick  hedge, 
but  I doubt  if  it  is  as  useful  a hedge 
as  the  osage  as  a stock  hedge.  For  a 
garden  hedge  it  is  preferable  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  thorns.  We 
find  the  mulberry  a very  desirable 
tree  to  use  around  cherry  orchards 
and  berry  patches,  as  it  gives  the  birds 
an  abundance  of  fruit  which  they 
seem  to  prefer  to  cherries.  In  this  lo- 
cality they  ripen  at  about  the  same 
time. 
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West  Virginia  Horticultural  Meeting. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  West  Virginia  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety was  held  at  Charleston  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  18  and  19.  The  meeting  was 
well  attended,  although  a few  mem- 
bers were  kept  away  on  account  of 
the  high  waters,  which  at  that  time 
had  stopped  the  running  of  passen- 
ger trains  on  several  of  the  more  im- 
portant railroads  of  the  state.  A few 
other  members  were  called  away 
while  the  meeting  was  in  progress  be- 
cause of  the  threatening  condition  of 
the  floods  about  their  homes.  Our 
vice-president,  S.  W.  Moore,  was  one 
of  these,  and  I am  informed  that  he 
and  Prof.  Dean  of  Michigan,  who  ac- 
companied him,  had  to  wade  waist- 
deep  through  an  Ohio  River  annex 
in  order  to  get  from  the  boat  landing 
to  Mr.  Moore’s  home. 

The  program  was  longer  than  any 
previously  attempted  by  the  society, 
and  seven  sessions  had  to  be  held  in 
order  to  exhaust  it.  In  spite  of  its 
length,  however,  there  was  not  a dull 
moment  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  meeting.  Of  the  twenty- 
five  subjects  on  the  program  twenty- 
two  were  discussed  and  in  addition  to 
this  excellent  addresses  were  made  by 
Orlando  Harrison  of  Berlin,  Md.;  Dr. 
Purinton,  president  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity; Virgil  A.  Lewis,  state  his- 
torian; Senator  J.  W.  Cornw  11  and 
others.  The  society  was  - °cially 
fortunate  in  having  three  s-.li  able 
speakers  from  abroad  as  H.  W.  Col- 
lingwood  and  Grant  G.  Hitchings  of 
New  York  and  Prof.  M.  L.  Dean  of 
Michigan. 

The  exhibit  of  fruit  was  not  so 
large  as  was  made  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing last  year,  but  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  shown  was  excellent,  showing  a 
marked  improvement  over  the  ex- 
hibit which  the  society  put  up  at  the 
same  place  four  years  ago.  Apples 
formed  the  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
hibit; a few  pears  and  quinces  were 
shown,  and  also  twenty  plates  of  very 
fine  cranberries  from  Preston 
County.  There  were  several  plates  of 
chestnuts  and  hickory  nuts  and  a 
nice  display  of  potatoes.  Grimes 
Golden  was  the  most  conspicuous  ap- 
ple in  the  exhibit.  This  variety  orig- 
inated in  Brooke  County,  W.'  Va.,  and 
is  the  pet  of  the  society.  At  this 
meeting  the  established  custom  of  the 
society  was  observed  of  giving  all  vis- 
itors a chance  to  sample  this  apple. 
The  first  prize  on  Grimes  was  award- 
ed to  Lewis  Clohan  of  Martinsburg, 
but  some  fine  specimens  were  also 
shown  by  H.  L.  Smith,  S.  W.  Moore 
and  others.  The  displays  of  Rome 
Beauty,  York  Imperial,  Gano,  Ben 
Davis,  N.  W.  Greening,  Baldwin, 
Winesap,  Northern  Spy  and  M.  B. 
Twig  were  all  good. 

One  entire  session  of  the  meeting 
tvas  devoted  to  a discussion  of  the 
peach  yellows.  The  peach  industry  of 
the  state  is  becoming  so  large,  and  the 
yellows  so  prevalent  in  the  orchards 
of  many  localities  that  this  discus- 
sion was  engaged  in  with  great  in- 
terest. Dr.  John  L.  Sheldon,  bac- 
teriologist of  the  experiment  station, 
led  off  with  a paper  on  “Peach  Yel- 
lows and  Its  Control.”  He  stated  that 
the  peach  yellows  is  a disease  which 
attacks  peach,  Japanese  plum  and 
some  other  trees  of  like  nature.  Af- 
ter quoting  from  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  1906,  as 
to  the  great  amount  of  damage  which 
the  yellows  is  doing  in  West  Virginia, 
he  said; 

“There  are  two  important  questions 
which  confront  the  peach  growers 
with  respect  to  the  yellows:  (1)  How 
can  he  tell  whether  his  trees  have 
the  yellows?  and  (2)  how  can  he  get 
rid  of  it? 

“The  principal  indications  of  the 
yellows  are  a premature  ripening  of 
the  fruit  and  a premature  develop- 
ment of  the  winter  buds  into  short, 
slender  branches  and  broom-like 
growths,  with  yellow  leaves.  The 
fruit,  which  ripens  from  a few  days 
to  a few  weeks  before  it  would  un- 
der normal  conditions,  is  generally 
spotted  with  red  spots.  When  a 
peach  showing  the  red  spots  is  cut 
open,  the  red  color  will  be  found  to 
extend  inward  toward  the  pit  in  nar- 
row red  bands.  The  foliage  of  a 
peach  tree  may  be  yellow,  but  this  is 
not  conclusive  evidence  that  the  tree 
has  the  peach  yellows.  The  yellow- 
ing may  be  due  to  other  causes,  such 
as  borers,  insects  feeding  on  the  roots, 
poor  soil  conditions,  etc.,  and  if  these 
causes  are  removed  the  tree  may 
gradually  take  on  its  normal  green 
color. 

So  far  as  I am  aware,  no  one 
knows  for  a certainty  what  causes 
peach  yellows.  We  are  about  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  to  how  the  disease  is 
transferred  from  one  tree  to  another 
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as  we  are  about  the  cause.  Some 
have  thought  that  it  is  carried  in  the 
pollen  of  diseased  trees.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  peach  yellows 
can  be  transferred  to  healthy  stock  if 
budded  with  buds  taken  from  a tree 
that  has  the  yellows.  Trees  that  have 
the  peach  yellow,  whether  they  are  In 
the  peach  orchard,  or  in  the  garden 
or  along  the  roadside,  are  a constant 
source  of  infection  for  all  peach  trees 
growing  near  them.” 

Dr.  Sheldon  concluded  his  paper 
with  the  advice  of  Dr.  Erwin  P.  Smith: 
“For  the  present,  at  least,  I can  only 
indorse  the  Michigan  practice,  which 
is  to  dig  out  and  destroy  every  affect- 
ed tree  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered. 
In  localities  where  this  method  has 
been  practiced  with  some  uniformity 
they  still  grow  peaches  successfully.” 
S.  W.  Moore  and  C.  M.  Davidson 
said  the  yellows  is  doing  much  dam- 
age to  peach  and  Japanese  plum  or- 
chards in  the  counties  lying  along  the 
Ohio  River,  and  G.  C.  Starcher  made 
a similar  report  for  the  central  part 
of  the  state. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Miller  of  Paw  Paw,  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  experienced 
peach  growers  in  the  country,  said 
that  they  had  had  yellows  in  their  or- 
chards for  more  than  forty  years,  but 
with  few  exceptions  had  never  seen 
it  so  malignant  in  its  development  as 
at  the  present  time.  He  said  that 
other  states  have  had  great  develop- 
ment of  the  yellows  in  the  past,  and 
" i‘  ‘re  they  have  given  it  a hard  fight 
aio  -till  growing  very  profitable  crops 
of  p aches.  He  thought  that  in  view 
of  o : gr;at  natural  advantages  for 
peach  growing,  both  as  to  location 
and  climate,  the  growers  should  pre- 
pare to  combat  the  yellows  with  all 
their  power. 

“All  our  efforts  must  be  directed 
at  prevention  rather  than  cure.  If  the 
yellows  is  kept  in  check  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  for  the  future  of  the 
peach  business.  If,  however,  it  is 
not  looked  after  in  the  most  stringent 
manner  we  may  go  the  way  of  other 
sections  where  it  has  not  been  held 
in  check.” 

He  recommended  the  enactment  of 
stringent  state  laws  and  thorough  in- 
spection of  orchards  by  state  officials, 
but  added:  “The  results  are  largely  in 
the  growers’  hands  and  the  business 
must  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  individ- 
ual efforts.” 

Prof.  Bean  spoke  of  the  yellows  in 
the  peach  orchards  of  Michigan  and 
said  that  the  success  in  keeping  it 
under  control  there  had  been  due  to 
the  thorough  manner  in  which  or- 
chard inspection  and  the  cutting  of 
infested  trees  had  been  carried  on. 

Director  Stewart  of  the  Experiment 
Station  said  that  our  present  state  law 
is  sufficient  for  dealing  with  the  yel- 
lows in  orchards  where  it  now  is,  but 
that  he  believed  the  law  should  be 
made  stronger  as  to  the  importation 
of  diseased  and  infested  nursery 
trees.  He  thought  the  society  should 
ask  the  legislature  to  provide  means 
for  carrying  on  the  work  of  control 
and  gave  assurance  that  the  station 
was  ready  to  join  heartily  with  the 
fruit-growers  in  an  effort  to  keep 
down  the  disease. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  yellow 
problem  it  was  brought  out  that  in 
four  or  five  of  the  most  eastern 
counties  of  the  state  the  peach  busi- 
ness has  become  one  of  the  chief  In- 
dustries of  the  people  and  that  it  is 
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capable  of  being  very  greatly  extend- 
ed. The  red  shale  lands,  of  which 
there  is  an  abundance  in  these  coun- 
ties, produces  peaches  of  the  finest 
quality  and  the  crop  hits  almost  every 
year.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  both 
peach  and  apple  will  be  planted  next 
spring,  and  many  companies  are  be- 
ing organized  to  plant  large  tracts  of 
the  cheap  mountain  lands  to  these 
fruits.  In  spite  of  the  yellows,  the 
shipments  of  peaches  from  one  small 
station  in  Hampshire  County  the  past 
season  amounted  to  nearly  $500,000. 
The  fruit  in  this  locality  can  be  picked 
and  loaded  onto  the  car  one  day  and 
opened  on  the  New  York  market  at  8 
o’clock  the  following  morning.  The 
peaches  are  thus  delivered  to  the  con- 
sumer fresh  and  ripe  from  the  trees, 
and  in  many  cases  they  brought  the 
pa-t  season  from  $3.00  to  $3.50  per 
c;  rrier  of  seventy-two  peaches. 

The  addresses  of  Mr.  Hitchings  and 
Mr.  Collingwood  on  “The  Sod-Mulch 
Method  of  Growing  Apples”  and 
“Hillside  Orcharding”  were  great 
features  of  the  meeting  and  elicited 
much  discussion.  Mr.  Hitchings  was 
kept  on  the  floor  for  two  hours  and 
told  in  a plain  and  convincing  man- 
ner of  his  success  in  mulching  trees 
with  grass  grown  in  the  orchard.  By 
this  method  he  has  kept  his  trees  In 
a vigorous  condition  for  many  years 
at  a cost  of  growing  and  applying  the 
mulch  of  only  fifty  cents  per  acre  an- 
nually. The  fruit  from  the  mulched 
trees  is  of  better  color  and  keeps 
longer  than  that  from  the  same  kind 
of  trees  growing  nearby  which  have 
been  given  thorough  cultivation  at  an 
annual  cost  of  fifteen  dollars  per  acre. 
The  yield  from  the  mulched  trees  has 
been  as  great  as  from  the  cultivated 
trees  and  the  cultivated  trees  have 
suffered  most  from  insect  injury. 

Several  of  our  leading  fruit  growers 
expressed  their  determination  to  try 
the  sod-mulch  in  their  orchards.  Mr. 
Clohan  thought  that  this  method 
might  be  used  to  make  orcharding 
profitable  on  thousands  of  acres  of 
our  steep  lands  where  fruit  does  well, 
but  where  thorough  cultivation  can- 
not be  given  on  account  of  the  surface 
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Seed  Corns* 

Note  the  type  of  eaT,  shape  of  grain.  That’s  the 
kind  we  offer.  Specially  bred  and  grown.  Care- 
fully eelected,  all  the  leading  varieties.  We  sell 
only  fresh  seeds,  every  thing  in 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS  AND 
FARM  SEEDS. 

No  worthless  “bargain”  offers.  Only  sure  grow- 
ers at  right  prices.  Ask  for  fine  free  Catalogue. 
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FRUIT  GROWERS  and  FARMERS 

The  Southern  Fruit  Grower  is  i he  best,  most 
practical  fruit  paper  to  read.  24  to  40  pages  every 
month  50c  a year.  Send  10c  and  10  names  of  fruit 
grovvers  and  get  the  paper  6 mos.  on  trial.  Sample 

free.  Southern  Fruit  Grower,  Box  , Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


soil  being  washed  away  by  summer 
rains. 

S.  W.  Moore,  who  had  charge  of  the 
West  Virginia  fruit  exhibit  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject: “Why  Should  We  Make  a Fruit 
Exhibit  at  the  Jamestowni  Exposi- 
tion?” He  emphasized  the  good  that 
has  come  to  our  fruit  interests  from 
the  St.  Louis  exhibit,  and  urged  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  fruit  grow- 
ers in  making  the  Jamestown  exhibit 
an  even  greater  success.  He  said  that 
we  now  have  $10,000  to  be  used  in 
putting  up  the  fruit  show  at  James- 
town. That  is  more  than  twice  the 
amount  spent  at  St.  Louis.  He  asked 
that  our  wild  fruits  be  collected  and 
sent  in  from  all  sections  of  the  state. 
Our  wild  fruits  at  St.  Louis  attracted 
much  attention.  This  was  especially 
true  of  our  cranberries,  wild  grapes 
and  pawpaws. 

A score  of  other  subjects  were  pre- 
sented, all  of  which  were  practical 
and  were  listened  to  with  interest  and 
discussed  freely.  Resolutions  were 
passed  asking  our  representatives  in 
Congress  to  support  measure  now 
pending  for  providing  for  the  teach- 
ing of  forestry  in  state  universities  and 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  state 
normal  schools.  A resolution  was  also 
passed  asking  our  legislature  to  re- 
peal all  laws  which  prohibit  the  kill- 
ing of  rabbits  at  any  season  of  the 
year  and  by  any  means. 

All  the  old  officers  of  the  society 
were  re-elected,  as  follows:  Alex.  Clo- 
han, Martisburg,  president;  S.  W. 
Moore,  Elwell,  vice-president;  Fred  E’. 
Brooks,  Morgantown,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  town  of  Weston  was 
selected  as  the  place  of  holding  the 
next  annual  meeting.  It  was  agreed 
by  some  of  the  officers  and  members 
that  a summer  meeting  of  the  soci- 
ety should  be  held  at  the  Jamestown 
Exposition.  FRED  E.  BROOKS. 

^ ^ ^ 

The  Apple  Shippers’  Association  es- 
timates that  the  total  supply  of  ap- 
ples in  this  country,  In  both  cold  and 
common  storage,  on  January  1 was 
3,704,475  barrels,  compared  with  1,- 
723,961  on  same  date  a year  ago.  It 
is  estimated  that  most  of  the  apples 
from  common  storage  in  the  Ben  Da- 
vis country  have  been  cleaned  up,  and 
that  from  this  time  forward  all  sup- 
plies will  come  from  cold  storage. 
The  trade  regards  the  situation  as 
very  satisfactory. 

As  a special  favor  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  will  you  not  mention  this 
paper  when  answering  advertise- 
ments? It  will  help  us  and  the  ad- 
vertisers will  also  appreciate  it.  You 
will  be  sure  to  receive  the  best  of 
service  if  you  will  do  this. 
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Protection  Against  Plant  Diseases  and 
Insects. 

Plant  diseases  and  insects  are  doing 
so  much  damage  to  the  orchards  and 
gardens  in  Oklahoma  that  it  has  be- 
come necessary  to  protect  the  plants 
by  some  artificial  means.  The  method 
of  destroying  the  diseased  and  wormy 
fruit  and  foliage  is  of  great  value  if 
persistently  carried  out.  This  cannot 
be  done  in  so  thorough  a manner, 
however,  as  to  destroy  all  the  diseases 
and  insects  present,  and  a few  left 
over  and  those  that  will  come  from 
neighboring  farms  Will  produce  a 
dangerous  number  next  year.  The 
cheapest  and  most  practical  method 
of  protecting  plants  from  diseases  and 
insects  is  spraying.  The  ideal  method 
is  to  spray  thoroughly  and  then  de- 
stroy all  diseased  fruit,  leaves  and 
trash  about  the  orchard  and  garden. 
Either  method  is  good  when  used 
alone  and  the  value  of  each  is  greatly 
increased  when  used  together. 

Spraying  solutions  are  divided  into 
two  general  classes.  Those  designed 
to  prevent  the  attacks  of  fungus  dis- 
eases are  called  fungicides,  and  those 
designed  to  destroy  or  prevent  the  at- 
tacks of  insects  are  called  insecticides. 

Fungicides  protect  the  plants  by 
preventing  the  fungus  diseases  from 
gaining  a foothold  on  the  plants.  The 
solutions  are  composed  of  materials 
that  destroy  the  germinating  spores 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  them. 
The  copper  and  sulphur  compounds 
are  the  most  effective  materials  used 
in  these  solutions.  Most  of  the  fungus 
diseases  of  plants  that  can  be  prevent- 
ed by  spraying  reproduce  by  means 
of  two  kinds  of  spores.  One  kind  of 
spore  is  produced  in  the  spring  and 
summer  and  germinates  soon  after 
maturity.  If  the  spore  finds  lodg- 
ment on  tender  growing  parts  of  the 
plant  and  a favorable  amount  of  heat 
and  moisture  is  present  germination 
and  growth  immediately  follow.  If 
these  spores  do  not  soon  germinate 
they  lose  their  vitality.  This  process 
of  germination,  growth  and  fruiting 
goes  on  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. Late  in  the  season  another  kind 
of  spore  is  produced,  which  is  capable 
of  passing  through  the  winter  and 
germinating  the  following  spring.  The 
germinating  spore  sends  the  roots  di- 
rectly into  the  tissue  of  the  plant,  un- 
less it  is  a surface  growing  fungus,  in 
which  case  the  roots  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  plant.  If  the  plants  are 
covered  with  a good  fungicide  when 
the  spores  germinate  the  spores  will 
be  killed. 

There  are  two  general  classes  of  in- 
secticides. The  first  class  of  mixtures 
contains  some  poisonous  substance 
that  kill  the  insects  when  it  is  eaten 
with  the  foliage  or  fruit  on  which  it 
is  lodged.  Paris  green,  London  purple, 
and  white  hellebore  are  the  poisonous 
materials  most  commonly  used  in 
these  mixtures.  These  mixtures  are 
effectual  in  destroying  only  those 
insects  that  eat  the  foliage  or  fruit  of 
the  plants,  and  are  harmless  to  the  in- 
sects that  suck  the  juice  of  the  plant. 

The  other  class  of  insecticides  kills 
the  insect  by  coming  in  contact  with 
the  body.  Kerosene  emulsions,  whale 
oil  soap,  and  pyrethrum  powder  are 
the  most  common  materials  used  in 
these  mixtures.  Mixtures  of  this  class 
are  used  chiefly  to  destroy  those  in- 
sects that  suck  the  juice  of  the  plant 
and  cannot  be  destroyed  with  poisons. 
The  poisonous  insecticides  may  be 
mixed  with  fungicides  and  applied  all 
in  one  spraying,  but  other  insecticides 
must  be  applied  separately. 

The  fungicides  and  insecticides,  if 
properly  prepared  and  applied,  have 
no  effect  on  the  plants.  If  the  mix- 
tures are  not  correctly  prepared  and 
applied  they  do  not  form  the  desired 
protection  to  the  plants  and  may  dam- 
age the  foliage  and  fruit.  There  is 
never  enough  poison  on  the  well 
sprayed  fruits  and  plants  to  alter  their 
value  for  food.  Most  fruits  are  pared 
before  eating  and  all  sediment  of  the 
spraying  material  removed.  In  the 
caes  of  fruits  that  are  not  pared  be- 
fore eating,  as  grapes,  a person  would 
have  to  eat  from  300  to  500  pounds  to 
get  a small  dose  of  poison.  It  will  al- 
ways injure  the  sale  of  such  fruits, 
however  if  there  are  any  signs  of  a 
spraying  material  on  them  when 
placed  on  the  market. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  spray 
pumps  on  the  market  that  can  be 
purchased  for  eight  to  twelve  dollars 
that  will  do  all  the  work  on  the  aver- 
age farm.  The  best  form  of  pump  for 
the  ordinary  farm  orchard  is  a com- 
pact strong  barrel  pump.  It  should 
have  a good  sized  air  chamber  and  be 
capable  of  throwing  a good  quantity 
of  water  with  great  force.  The  work- 
ing parts  should  be  made  of  brass  and 
if  all  parts  of  the  pump  that  come  in 


contact  with  the  liquid  are  of  brass 
the  life  of  the  pump  will  be  greatly 
increased.  Agitator  attachments  can 
be  purchased  as  a part  of  the  pump 
or  as  separate  machines.  These  at- 
tachments are  very  convenient  but 
are  not  necessary;  the  agitation  of  the 
liquid  may  be  done  by  hand  with  a- 
board.  This,  of  course,  is  for  small 
orchards  only. 

The  pumps  should  be  supplied  with 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  one- 
half  or  three-quarters  inch  rubber 
hose  for  each  nozzle  attached.  A 
good  length  of  hose  saves  a great  deal 
of  time  and  trouble  about  reaching  all 
parts  of  the  trees  and  vines. 

The  nozzle  should  make  a fine  spray 
and  be  able  to  throw  it  several  feet. 
There  are  two  well  defined  groups  of 
nozzles  now  in  use.  The  first  group 
forms  the  spray  by  forcing  the  liquid 
against  an  obstruction  at  the  outlet  of 
nozzle.  These  nozzles  throw  a fan 
shaped  spray  and  most  of  them  can 
be  adjusted  to  throw  a very  fine  spray 
or  as  coarse  a spray  as  may  be  desired, 
or  even  a solid  stream.  These  nozzles 
are  easily  opened  and  cleared  of  any 
clogging  material  that  may  lodge  in 
them,  by  adjusting  them  to  throw  a 
solid  stream.  This  form  of  nozzle  is 
best  adapted  for  general  use. 

The  second  group  of  nozzles  gives 
the  liquid  a strong  rotary  motion  Just 
before  it  leaves  the  nozzle.  This  causes 
the  liquid  to  form  a funnel  shaped 
spray.  These  nozzles  form  a very  fine 
spray  and  for  applying  liquids  that  are 
not  liable  to  clog  are  a very  good 
form. 

The  spraying  must  be  well  done  if  it 
is  to  be  of  any  value.  Slipshod  work 
will  never  pay.  It  is  just  so  much 
time  and  material  used  and  still  the 
plants  are  not  protected.  The  liquid 
must  be  applied  in  the  form  of  a very 
fine  mist  or  spray.  If  the  liquid  is 
thrown  on  the  plants  in  large  drops  it 
collects  and  runs  off,  but  if  thrown  on 
in  a fine  mist  the  foliage  and  fruit 
can  be  wet  on  all  sides  and  but  little 
liquid  reach  the  ground.  The  liquid 
must  be  applied  from  every  direction 
so  that  all  parts  of  the  foliage  and 
young  shoots  will  be  wet.  If  the  top 
of  the  tree  is  very  dense,  the  nozzle 
should  be  held  in  the  center  and  the 
spray  thrown  in  every  direction.  The 
work  can  not  be  done  in  a hard  wind. 
The  side  of  the  plant  next  to  the  wind 
will  be  washed  and  the  opposite  side 
show  little  signs  of  the  spray.  The 
greater  the  power  applied  to  the  pump 
the  better  the  form  of  spray  thrown 
by  the  nozzle. 

Spraying  is  a preventive  and  not  a 
remedy.  There  are  a few  fungus  dis- 
eases that  can  be  destroyed  by  spray- 
ing, but  they  can  also  be  prevented  by 
the  same  operation.  The  damage  done 
by  a disease  or  an  insect  can  be  re- 
paired only  by  the  plant  itself,  and 
such  work  as  can  be  done  to  protect 
it  from  further  damage  is  about  all 
that  can  be  done  for  it.  The  spraying 
should  be  done  early  and  the  protec- 
tion made  complete  before  the  diseases 
and  insects  appear.  The  first  spraying 
should  be  done  in  the  orchard,  vine- 
yard, and  berry  patches  just  before 
the  growth  starts  in  the  spring.  The 
second  application  should  be  made  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  after  the  first  and 
the  third  about  two  weeks  after  the 
second.  If  the  orchard  or  vines  are 
badly  infested  a fourth  application 
should  be  made  about  two  weeks  after 
the  third.  If  an  application  is  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  a hard  rain  the 
application  should  be  repeated  as  soon 
as  possible.  If  this  plan  Is  followed 
and  the  work  Is  well  done  with  proper- 
ly prepared  mixtures  there  will  sel- 
dom be  any  need  of  further  attention 
in  this  direction  during  the  season. 
The  solutions  used  in  these  sprayings 
should  be  combined  fungicide  and  in- 
secticide, preferably  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture and  a poison.  If  the  above  direc- 
tions are  followed  they  will  meet  the 
requirements  for  preventing  about 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  common  fungus 
diseases  and  insect  pests.  There  have 
been  a great  many  spraying  calendars 
published  giving  long  lists  of  diseases 
and  insects  with  specific  directions  for 
preventing  each  one.  A careful  exam- 
ination of  these  calendars  shows  that 
a large  majority  of  the  treatments 
recommended  are  covered  by  those 
given  above. 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

Copper  sulfate  (blue  vitriol)  4 lbs. 

Fresh  lime  4 lbs.  Water  50  gals. 

Dissolve  4 pounds  of  copper  sulfate 
in  2 or  3 gallons  of  water  by  placing 
the  sulfate  in  a sack  and  suspending 
In  the  top  of  a jar  or  tub  of  water.  Do 
not  put  this  in  tin  or  iron  vessels  as  it 
will  rapidly  dissolve  them.  Before 
mixing  dilute  this  to  about  20  gallons. 
Slake  4 pounds  of  fresh  lime  by  adding 
a small  amount  of  water  and  after 


slaking  is  finished  add  about  20  gal- 
lons of  water.  Stir  the  lime  and  wa- 
ter thoroughly  and  strain  before  mix- 
ing. Pour  these  solutions  into  the 
barrel  or  tank  at  the  same  time  and 
stir  vigorously  while  mixing.  This 
may  be  diluted  to  50  gallons. 

PARIS  GREEN. 

1 lb.  Paris  green.  3 lbs.  lime. 

100  gallons  of  water 
PARIS  GREEN  BORDEAUX 
50  gals,  Bordeaux  mixture,  made  as 

above. 

4 ozs.  Paris  green. 

Make  up  when  ready  to  use.  It  will 
not  keep. 

One  pound  of  lead  arsenate  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  one-fourth  pound 
of  Paris  green.  Pure  Paris  green  will 
dissolve  in  ammonia. — Oklahoma  Ex- 
periment Station  Press  Bulletin. 

(Note — The  foregoing  is  a sample 
of  what  our  experiment  stations  are 
doing  all  over  the  country.  These  bul- 
letins are  sent  to  all  the  newspapers 
in  the  state  and  are  intended  to  reach 
every  farmer  who  ought  to  spray.  It 
is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  bulletins 
should  deal  with  the  first  principles 
of  spraying. — Editor.) 

Some  Belated  Queries 

Hogs  in  an  Orchard. 

I have  some  questions  to  ask,  but 
before  I come  to  that  point  I want  to 
tell  you  my  experience  as  a reader 
of  The  Fruit-Grower.  Last  winter, 
when  I received  the  February  num- 
ber, I said  that  number  alone  was 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  pa- 
per for  a year,  for  it  contained  so 
much  information  on  the  subject  of 
spraying.  Then  I tried  to  get  some 
of  my  neighbors  to  subscribe,  but 
they  would  not.  I tried  to  get  them 
to  join  me  in  buying  a good  spray 
pump,  but  they  would  not  do  this, 
either.  I sent  for  a good  pump  adver- 
tised in  The  Fruit-Grower,  for  which 
I paid  about  $18.  I also  sent  to  the 
Bowker  Insecticide  Co.  for  some  of 
their  Disparene;  this,  with  express 
charges,  cost  me  about  $4.  I don’t 
think  I could  have  spent  this  money 
any  more  effectively,  for  I have  sold 
$140  worth  of  apples  and  have  about 
35  bushels  yet  on  hand,  worth  $1  a 
bushel.  If  we  count  all  the  apples  we 
have  used,  it  runs  the  total  up  to 
more  than  $200  from  the  three-acre 
orchard.  And  these  same  neighbors, 
who  would  not  take  The  Fruit-Grower 
nor  help  buy  a spray  pump,  came  to 
me  in  the  fall  and  paid  75  cents  a 
bushel  for  apples  for  their  own  use, 
just  as  the  fruit  was  picked. 

Now,  my  question  is  this:  I have 

fattened  about  100  head  of  hogs  in 
this  orchard,  and  the  soil  is  soft  most 
of  the  time,  as  they  keep  it  pretty 
well  rooted  up.  Is  this  good  for  the 
trees,  or  will  it  injure  them? — E.  W., 
Delphi.  Ind. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Dickens,  Kansas 
Agricultural  College:  The  greatest 

objection  to  keeping  hogs  in  an  or- 
chard is  that  they  are  likely  to  tramp 
the  ground  so  hard  while  it  is  wet 
that  the  trees  will  not  have  a suffi- 
cient supply  of  air  in  the  soil.  It  is 
well  to  have  the  fallen  fruit  consumed 
and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  hogs  are 
watched  and  not  allowed  to  root  too 
freely  and  the  ground  well  cultivated 
after  they  are  taken  out  that  their 
presence  may  be  beneficial,  but  I do 
not  believe  that  you  can  afford  to 
make  a hog  lot  of  a good  orchard. 
With  an  orchard  bearing  heavy  crops 
of  fruit  we  believe  that  good  cultiva- 
tion. or  at  least  the  mowing  of  the 
weeds  or  grass  and  letting  it  lie  for 
mulch,  is  the  best  treatment.  Some 
old  orchardists  have  a maxim  that 
“A  hog  is  poison  to  a tree,”  and  I 
have  heard  successful  orchardists  in- 
sist that  where  a hog  rubbed  against 
a tree  it  was  certain  to  be  detrimental. 
A man  who  sprays  will  rarely  be 
found  using  his  orchard  for  a hog 
pasture.  He  thinks  too  much  of  his 
trees. 

About  Cream  Separators. 

Are  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  acquainted  with  the  King 
Separator  of  Chicago,  or  with  any 
other  separator,  which  is  claimed  to 
separate  butter  from  sweet  or  sour 
milk  in  from  three  to  five  minutes, 
by  forcing  air  through  the  milk  or 
cream?  If  you  have  had  any  ex- 
perience with  this  machine,  will  you 
not  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  ex- 
perience?^— M.  J.  T.,  Ainsworth.  Iowa. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Erf,  Kansas  Ex- 
periment Station:  With  reference  to 
the  King  separator,  will  say  that  we 
have  not  used  one  of  these  in  our 
dairy  operations,  consequently  know 
nothing  about  its  operation.  We  will. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

save  your  fruit  and  make  you  money 

“THF  T1AKY”  19  16  years 

inc  UHiai  oldi  and  200,- 
000  in  use.  Has  every  im-  . 
provement — rubber  hose,  per- 
fect nozzles  and  valves.  No.  1, 
tin,  51.50;  No.  2,  iron,  52;  No. 

5,  all  brass,  54.  We  pay  ex- 
press. Agents  wanted.  Cata- 
logue free. 

HURRAW  & SON,  Box  X,  Wilmot,  Ohio. 

Fruit  trees 

Ohio  soil  is  conceded  by  up-to-date  tree 
planters  as  good  as  the  best  for  growing 
trees  that  have  the  vitality  to  stand  trans- 
planting. 

We  have  a full  supply  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear,  Cherry,  etc. 

Kelso  Pi  Vim  Send  Catalogue. 

Established  1860. 

J.  M.  Van  Dervort  & Son,  Wilmington,  O. 

Senator  Dunlap 
STRAWBERRY 

The  best  all-round  Strawberry  on  the 
market.  It  will  be  greatly  to  your  ad- 
vantage to  procure  plants  at  Headquarters 
from  the  orginator.  Send  to  me  for  cir- 
cular and  price  list. 

J.  R.  REASONER,  URBAN  A,  ILLINOIS. 

PPPIin  Best  that  grow.  We  selli 
I I direct  to  gardeners  and 

/Y  r Ij  11^  farmers  at  wholesale. 
mS  Big  beautiful  catalogue 

free.  Write  today. 

ARCHIAS’  SEED  STORE,  Box  8,  Sedalia,  Mo- 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Pullets  for  sale; 
eggs.  S.  E.  Marshall.  Morning  Sun,  Iowa. 


however,  say  that  we.  would  like  to 
warn  persons  against  using  churns 
which  do  the  churning  operation  by 
means  of  air,  as  considerable  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  these  are  not 
very  efficient. 


^ ^ ^ 


American  Beauty  Roses. 

Among  all  the  varieties  of  roses, 
this  is  one  which  is  most  successful, 
perhaps,  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary 
grower.  Many  persons  suppose  that 
it  is  only  adapted  for  growing  in 
greenhouses,  but  there  is  no  better 
rose  for  the  garden.  The  plants  are 
hardy  and  strong  growers,  and  the 
blooms  are  produced  in  abundance. 
Last  year  .the  writer  had  some  plants 
of  this  variety  which  bloomed  almost 
continuously,  and  when  freezing 
weather  came  in  autumn  they  were 
loaded  with  buds  and  blossoms.  The 
roses  are  large  and  fragrant,  and  will 
delight  any  lover  of  the  "queen  of 
flowers.”  Recognizing  the  value  of 
the  American  Beauty  as  a rose  for 
the  masses,  Heller  Bros.,  New  Castle, 
Ind.,  make  a specialty  of  this  variety, 
and  much  of  their  beautiful  booklet, 
“Rose  Leaves,”  is  devoted  to  it.  Of 
course,  many  other  varieties  are  list- 
ed, and  shown  In  the  illustrations,  but 
a special  plea  is  made  for  the  Amer- 
ican Beauty.  After  one  reads  this 
booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free  if  you 
ask  for  it,  we  are  sure  you  will  agree 
with  us  as  to  the  value  of  the  Amer- 
ican Beauty  as  a garden  rose. 

^ ^ ^ 

NOTES. 

Oregon  Newtown  Pippin  apples  sell 
in  London  for  13  shillings  per  box, 
while  the  same  variety  from  California 
brings  about  4 shillings  less  per  box. 

Help  to  make  the  Gardening  Num- 
ber next  month  the  best  issue  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  ever  printed,  by  sending 
a brief  statement  of  your  gardening 
experience.  Prizes  for  best  articles 
with  photographs  and  without. 

Georgia’s  peach  crop  is  said  to  be 
in  rather  dangerous  condition.  The 
warm,  open  winter  has  softened  the 
buds  until  they  are  in  no  condition  to 
stand  very  severe  weather. 

Peaches,  plums  and  nectarines  are 
now  reaching  New  York  from  South 
Africa  and  are  selling  at  good  prices. 
The  fruit  arrives  in  good  condition, 
notwithstanding  the  long  haul. 

Asparagus  from  Charleston,  S.  C., 
reached  New  York  Jan.  21,  more  than 
two  weeks  earlier  than  ever  before. 
The  "grass”  sold  for  $2  per  bunch. 
"The  early  bunch  gets  the  price”  evi- 
dently. 

6|& 

HIGHLAND  PARK  COLLEGE,  DES 
MOINES,  IOWA. 


Last  Half  of  School  Year  Begins 
February  19,  1907. 

There  are  two  full  ' quarters  of 
twelve  weeks  each  yet  in  this  school 
year.  New  classes  will  be  organized 
in  all  Preparatory,  Normal  and  Col- 
lege work,  also  in  all  departments  of 
Engineering,  Pharmacy,  Music,  Ora- 
tory, Commercial,  Shorthand,  Pen  Art 
and  Telegraphic  courses.  Students 
can  enter  at  this  time  quite  as  well  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
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Methods  of  Hood  River  Apple-Grow- 
ers’ Union. 

When  the  announcement  was  made 
last  fall  that  the  Hood  River  (Ore.) 
Apple-Growers’  Union  had  sold  its  ap- 
ples for  $3.26  per  bushel  box,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Yakima  Valley,  Washington, 
wondered  why  their  Oregon  brethren 
received  better  prices  for  their  fruit. 
One  of  the  most  progressive  growers 
went  to  Hood  River  to  learn  the  cause 
of  the  success  of  the  Hood  River  Asso- 
ciation, he  studied  the  conditions  for 
three  days,  and  upon  his  return  he 
reported  his  deductions.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  has  investigated  the  methods 
of  the  Hood  River  association,  and 
also  the  methods  of  other  associations 
— and  we  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  North  Yakima. 

Before  one  reads  the  report  of  this 
man,  however,  we  want  to  say  that 
North  Yakima  growers  send  out  fine 
fruit,  and  it  is  well  graded  and  well 
packed,  too.  But  the  best  growers  are 
not  satisfied  with  anything  short  of 
the  best — so  they  want  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  Hood  River.  If  it  is 
necessary  or  profitable  for  the  growers 
of  the  Yakima  Valley  to  improve  their 
methods,  how  much  more  necessary  is 
it  for  the  growers  in  the  Middle  West 
to  adopt  more  up-todate  methods  in 
growing,  grading  and  packing  their 
apples?  There  is  a great  lesson  here. 

But  here  is  what  the  North  Yakima 
man  says  about  Hood  River — and  it  is 
all  true: 

“In  the  first  place  we  think  the 
Hood  River  people  have  a soil  and  cli- 
mate better  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
Yellow  Newtown  apples  than  ours  at 
North  Yakima.  Colorado  can  beat  us 
both  on  Jonathans;  but  we  can  beat 
either  of  them  on  Spitzenbergs.  The 
principal  difference  in  prices  grows 
out  of  three  things,  viz:  Advertising, 
guarantee  and  organization. 

“Hood  River  apples  are,  we  believe, 
the  best  advertised  apples  in  the  world. 
Every  box  has  a printed  label  covering 
a whole  end  of  the  box  with  a beauti- 
ful picture  of  the  fruit  and  the  printed 
language,  ‘Fancy  Hood  River,  Oregon, 
Apples  Grown  and  Packed  by  Hood 
River  Apple  Growers’  Union,  Hood 
River,  Oregon.’  On  the  other  end  of 
the  box  is  stamped  the  number  of  ap- 
ples in  the  box,  the  number  of  the 
packer  and  the  number  of  the  grower. 
Around  each  and  every  apple  is  a pa- 
per on  which  is  printed  the  following: 
‘Apple  Growers’  Union,  Hood  River, 
Oregon.’  Every  hotel  and  restaurant 
has  apples  on  the  table  in  order  that 
visitors  may  see,  taste  and  determine 
their  quality.  They  compete  for  prizes 
at  all  their  fairs  and  exhibitions  and 
permit  nothing  to  be  shipped  out  that 
will  damage  their  reputation. 

“Guarantee — They  guarantee  every 
box  to  be  what  it  is  represented  to  be, 
and  have  printed  instructions  with  ev- 
ery box,  that  if  the  consumer  does 
not  find  it  as  recommended  the  union 
will  make  good,  upon  condition  that 
the  consumer  write  stating  the  facts, 
with  the  number  of  the  packer  and  the 
number  of  the  grower,  both  numbers 
of  which  are  on  one  end  of  the  box. 
The  complaint  is  supposed  to  indicate 
whether  the  packer  or  grower  was  to 
blame  and  the  rule  is  that  the  one  on 
whom  the  blame  rests  has  to  make 
good.  The  Fruit-Growers’  Union  fur- 
nishes all  the  packers  for  all  the  fruit 
they  handle,  and  they  follow  certain 
rules  which  makes  the  union  safe  in  its 
guarantees.  Wholesale  and  retail  buy- 
ers in  all  the  large  cities  know  of  these 
guarantees  from  the  union  and  have 
no  hesitancy  in  guaranteeing  in  turn 
to  their  customers.  Consumers  have, 
many  of  them,  come  to  know  the 
methods  of  the  Hood  River  Union  and' 
the  wealthy  especially,  prefer  to  pay 
the  highest  price  for  a guarantee  of 
the  best  article. 

“In  many  of  the  social  functions  of 
different  cities,  it  has  become  fashion- 
able, where  apples  are  used  to  orna- 
ment the  table  with  fancy  Hood  River 
apples,  not  because  they  are  necessari- 
ly better1'  than  any  other  but  because 
they  are  reputed  to  be  the  best  and 
guaranteed  to  be  as  recommended. 

“Organization — The  union  is  splen- 
didly organized  and  its  rules  are  by  its 
members  strictly  enforced  and  obeyed. 
Every  member  of  the  union  is  required 
to  fill  out  a blank  stating  the  probable 
number  of  boxes  of  every  grade  and 
variety  he  can  supply  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  union  then  visits  the  or- 
chards to  see  how  nearly  these  esti- 
mates may  be  correct.  A contract  is 
then  drawn  up  and  the  members  sign 
it,  agreeing  to  furnish  to  the  union 
their  product.  Having  secured  these 
contracts  the  secretary  then  begins  by 
letters  and  telegrams  to  get  bids  from 
wholesale  dealers  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  cars  of  different  grades  and 
varieties  he  can  deliver.  From  these 


dealers  a final  day  is  fixed  for  sealed 
bids  to  be  delivered  at  the  bank  in 
Hood  River  and  the  highest  bidder 
gets  the  fruit. 

“How  They  Keep  the  Buyer  Honest 
— The  wholesale  buyer  is  required  to 
deposit  in  the  Hood  River  bank  a draft 
for  the  money,  to  be  paid  by  the  bank 
when  the  apples  arrive  at  the  point  of 
destination  in  good  condition.  But  in 
case  he  claims  they  are  not  in  good 
condition,  as  buyers  sometimes  do  in 
order  to  get  a rebate,  then  the  fruit  is 
sold  to  another  dealer,  even  though  it 
is  sold  at  less  than  the  first  dealer  will 
pay.  The  idea  is  that  if  a dealer 
knows  he  will  not  get  the  fruit  if  he 
enters  complaint,  he  is  not  likely  to 
enter  it  at  all,  for  the  union  knows  it 
was  shipped  in  good  condition  and 
knows  how  it  is  likely  to  arrive. 

“They  confess  that  our  country  is  as 
good  as  theirs  and  much  larger  in  area. 
Our  lack  is  in  our  business  methods. 
We  must  advertise,  guarantee  and  or- 
ganize more  perfectly.  We  must  guar- 
antee our  stock  to  our  union  and  they 
in  turn  give  us  reasonable  assurance 
that  in  so  doing  we  will  receive  better 
prices  than  by  the  old  ‘skin  and  dick- 
er methods.’  They  must  do  the  pack- 
ing for  all  their  customers  in  order 
to  be  able  to  guarante  the  pack  to  the 
buyers.  But  this  guarantee  is  worth 
thousands  of  dollars  to  this  valley 
every  year  and  tens  of  thousands  in 
the  increased  value  of  our  lands.” 


Sjjjfc  ^ 


Humanitarian  Employers. 

At  Christmas  time  the  daily  papers 
had  long  articles  concerning  the  gifts 
to  charity  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  total  of  these  gifts  was  enormous. 
Mention  was  made  of  the  improved 
conditions  which  are  being  brought 
about  in  the  business  world.  Now 
comes  report  of  a move  on  the  part  of 
the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Company, 
Brockton,  Mass.,  in  providing  free 
medical  attention  for  its  thousands  of 
employes. 

For  a long  time  this  firm  has  pro- 
vided limited  medical  attendance  for 
its  workers,  but  under  the  new  plan 
an  experienced  physician  will  be  at 
the  factory  during  regular  hours  every 
day,  and  a trained  nurse  will  be  in 
attendance  at  all  times.  Any  employe 
needing  medical  attention  or  who 
wishes  to  consult  with  the  physician 
can  do  so,  either  during  or  after  work- 
ing hours.  In  case  an  employe  is  kept 
away  from  work  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, the  company  physician  will  at- 
tend him,  and  his  place  at  the  factory 
will  be  held  open  until  recovery;  in 
case  the  illness  is  serious  and  the  at- 
tendance of  specialists  is  required,  the 
Douglas  Company  will  provide  them, 
and  will  also  furnish  trained  nurses 
in  case  their  services  are  needed.  And 
all  this  without  any  charge  whatever. 
Certainly  this  is  a splendid  move  on 
the  part  of  the  Douglas  Company,  and 
should  be  appreciated  by  its  employes 
and  applauded  by  the  public  general- 
ly. It  is  an  evidence  of  the  better  feel- 
ing which  should  prevail  in  all  busi- 
ness institutions. 

Send  your  renewal  and  one  new  sub- 
scription, both  for  $1.00. 


Paint  Buying 
Made  Safe 

White  Lead  and  Linseed 
Oil  need  no  argument,  no 
advertising  to  maintain 
themselves  as  the  best  and 
most  economical  paint  yet 
known  to  man.  The  diffi- 
culty has  been  for  the  buyer 
to  be  always  sure  of  the 
purity  of  the  white  lead  and 
oil. 

This  trade  mark  on  the 
side  of  a keg  means  strictly 
Pure  White  Lead  manu- 
factured by  the  Old  Dutch 

Process. 

It  is  the  hall  mark  for 
quality  and  purity. 

This  trade  mark  is  for 
your  protection  as  well  as 
our  own.  Since  (with  the 
exception  of  one  State)  it 
is  no  crime  in  law  to  brand 
as  “Pure  White  Lead”  a 
keg  of  anything  that  looks 
like  white  lead,  we  have 
registered  the  trade  mark 

of  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  to  be  the  same  final  proof 
of  quality,  genuineness  and  purity  to  paint  buyers 
everywhere  as  the  sterling  mark  is  to  silver  buyers. 

The  care  and  knowledge  heretofore  necessary  to  be 
sure  of  securing  Pure  White  Lead  is  now  simplified 
down  into  knowing  this  boy. 

We  Have  Published 
a Book 

It  is  handsomely  printed,  and  illustrated  by  the  cele- 
brated artist,  Henry  Hutt.  It  is  full  of  practical  sugges- 
tions and  helps  to  the  intelligent  use  of  paint.  We  will  gladly  mail  a 
de  luxe  copy  to  anyone  interested  in  paint.  A postal  card  request 
will  answer.  Address 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you  : 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia  [John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co.]  Pittsburgh  (.National  Lead  & Oil  Co.] 


NOTICE 

The  use  of  this  new 
trade  mark  was  begun 
Jan.  1,  1907.  All  our 
standard  brands  of 
white  lead  packed  since 
that  date  bear  it. 


WITHOUT 

WEEDS 


The  way  to  get  them  is  to  clean  and  grade  vonr  seed.  Clean,  graded 
seed  yields  5 to  15  bushels  more  per  acre,  the  grain  is  better  quality, 
less  liable  to  rust  and  smut  and  sells  for  a much  higher  price.  Every 
20  acres  of  land  cultivated  will  pay  for  a grader  every  year;  the  in- 
crease in  value  and  crop  yield  will  net  yon  a handsome  increase  in 
profits  and  Pay  the  Kent  for  the  Renter  besides  ridding  your 
farm  of  weeds  and  noxious  plants.  Our  Little  Star 

COMBINED  CORN  SORTER,  GRAIN 
GRADER  AND  GRASS  SEED  CLEANER 

is  the  most  efficient  and  economical  machine  of  its  kind  made.  Cleans, 
grades  and  separates  any  seed  or  mixture  of  any  four  similar  seeds 
at  the  same  time— does  the  work  of  Three  Machines  but  costs 
only  the  price  of  one.  Has  double  the  screen  surface  of  any 
machine  or  its  kind— 7 complete  riddles  and  4 double  wire  screens. 

Our  “Corn  Grader”  Screens  No.  8 and  No.  9.  provide  an  abso- 
lutely uniform  “drop”  from  the  “Corn  Planter,”  edge  drop  or  other- 
wise. Every  machine  guaranteed.  Will  do  all  grain  and  seed 
work  for  160  acres.  Price  $19.98.  Freight  paid.  Write  today. 
HALL  GRAIN  GRADER  CO.,  286  Locust  St.,  Winfield,  Iowa.  i 


How  do  you  Shred 
Fodder — Grind  Feed- 
Pump  Water — Saw 
Wood — Shell  Corn? 


pvO  you  do  it  in  the  old  slow  hand- 
I 1 power  way,  or  do  you  do  it  up 

^ In  a hurry  with  a gasoline 
engine? 

The  easy  way,  the  cheap  way,  the 
quick  way,  and  the  labor-saving  way, 
to  do  these  jobs  and  many  others  on 
the  farm  is  with  gasoline  engine 
power. 

It  will  cost  you  but  Sc  an  hour  to 
run  an  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine 
generating  three  horse  power.  The 
engine  is  always  ready  when  you 
want  it — right  when  you  want  it— 
you  don’t  even  need  to  light  a fire 
to  start  it.  Just  close  the  switch, 
open  the  fuel  valve  and  give  the  fly- 
wheel a turn  by  hand — that’s  all. 


It’s  so  easy  to  start  and 
to  run;  it  is  so  simple  an 
operation  that  before  you’ve 
had  one  a month  you  will  be  using  it 
for  all  sorts  of  things. 

A gasoline  engine  is  almost  in- 
dispensable on  the  modern,  up-to- 
date  farm,  but  be  careful  when  you 
buy.  Some  gasoline  engines  are 
better  than  others,  and  it  will  pay 
you  to  do  a little  investigating. 

■*  * * 

Learn  all  about  I.  H.  C.  Engines. 

— About  their  simple  construction. 

— About  their  strength  and  dura- 
bility. 

—How  little  fuel  they  use  and 


how  they  waste  none. 

— How  easy  it  is  to  operate  them. 

— How  much  power  they  furnish. 

I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are  made 
in  two  styles  and  several  sizes: — 
Vertical,  2 and  3 horse  power. 
Horizontal  (portable  and  stationary), 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  IS  and  20  horse  power. 
Ordinary  stove  gasoline  is  used  for 
fuel  and  there  is  no  danger  whatever. 

■X’  * 'X- 

Go  to  our  local  agent  for  a talk 
about  power  for  the  farm,  or  if  this 
is  not  convenient,  write  for  catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

(INCORPORATED.) 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine:  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight 
Less  to  Buy— Lees  to  Run.  Quickly,  eaelly  started.  Vibration  praotloally  overcome.  Ohi 

»•  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO..  Blfr 


engine.  Saw  roa  Oatxloouu. 


overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon 

r«..  Meagher  and  I5th  Sts. 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
‘TIIE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 
a two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

, glnes,  with  greater  durability.  Costu 

i a combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-THIRD  YEAR. 


Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines^ with  greater  durability.  Cost.- 
ny  wagon.  It  Is 

Chicago. 
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<fl  In  compiling  a list  of  Fifty  Thousand  subscribers,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make 
mistakes,  but  we  guarantee  fair  treatment  to  everyone.  If  you  find  an  error  in  your 
address  tag,  or  do  not  receive  paper  promptly,  write  us  and  we  will  trace  matter  up. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  in  the  Postoffice  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 
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Why  Not  a Larger  Membership? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the ’contrast 
between  the  position  of  Secretary 
Goodman  of  the  Missouri  Horticul- 
tural Society  and  that  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Illinois  and  Kansas  so- 
cieties. Mr.  Goodman,  in  his  report, 
rather  discouraged  the  work  of  try- 
ing to  get  a large  membership,  and 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  willing  that  the 
society  should  have  only  a few  mem- 
bers— and  it  has  few  enough,  it  may 
be  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Kansas  and 
Illinois  secretaries  both  urged  a larger 
membership,  and  asked  the  help  of  all 
the  members  in  working  to  this  end. 
At  the  Kansas  meeting  one  of  the 
members  made  a special  plea  for  a 
larger  membership,  with  many  mem- 
bers in  every  county  in  the  state; 
from  these  members  reliable  crop  re- 
ports can  be  secured  and  the  organiza- 
tion kept  before  all  the  people.  These 
are  some  of  the  advantages  of  a large 
membership,  widely  distributed. 

What  are  the  advantatges  of  a re- 
stricted membership,  we  wonder?  We 
confess  we  know  of  no  advantages, 
except  that  a few  interested  persons, 
when  once  they  get  in  power,  can 
manage  things  to  suit  a very  select 
crowd.  If  using  the  funds  and  the 
machinery  of  the  organization  for 
selfish  ends  is  an  advantage  to  the 
state,  then  we  commend  the  small,  re- 
stricted membership.  Otherwise,  let 
there  be  as  many  members  as  pos- 
sible. 

it 

The  Missouri  Horticultural  Society. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  Janu- 
ary Fruit-Grower  we  have  received  a 
great  many  letters  from  fruit-growers 
in  Missouri,  commending  us  for  our 
stand  in  having  opposed  the  tendency 
to  increase  the  expenses  of  the  Mis- 
souri Horticultural  Society  in  the  way 
of  increased  salaries,  without  a cor- 
responding increase  in  efficiency. 
Some  of  these  letters  are  from  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  and  some  are  from 
persons  who  were  formerly  members, 
but  who  have  dropped  out  because  of 
the  way  the  affairs  of  the  organiza- 
tion have  been  managed. 

Several  of  these  letters  were  from 
men  who  are  opposed  to  any  further 
appropriation  of  the  state’s  money,  as 
long  as  this  policy  is  to  be  continued, 
and  at  least  two  of  the  letters  were 
from  persons  who  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  see  the  members  of  the  legislature 
from  their  respective  districts,  to  pro- 
test against  the  appropriation  of  any 
money  for  the  society  at  the  present 
session  of  the  legislature. 

It  seems  to  us  that  such  radical 
measures  are  hardly  necessary  now 
to  correct  the  abuses  complained  of. 
So  far  as  the  increased  salary  is  con- 
cerned, the  position  of  assistant  secre- 
tary was  created  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  has  no  recognition  by  the 
laws  of  the  organization  and  is  not 
provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  state. 
This  committee  has  the  power  to  dis- 
continue the  office,  or  to  decrease  the 
salary  of  the  assistant — which  should 
never  have  been  raised — and  the  rem- 
edy lies  with  this  committee. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to 
restore  confidence  in  the  organization, 
it  seems  to  us,  would  be  for  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  to  at  once  take 
steps  to  at  least  reduce  the  salary  of 
the  assistant  secretary.  If  not  to  do 
away  with  the  position  entirely.  A 
stenographer  Is  always  employed  to 
report  the  meetings  of  the  society,  so 


that  even  then  there  is  no  need  of  the 
services  of  a third  person. 

In  times  past,  when  any  one  criti- 
cized the  actions  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, the  impression  has  been  cre- 
ated that  such  person  was  trying  to 
tear  down  the  organization.  Just  as 
one  who  tries  to  correct  the  abuses 
existing  in  political  parties  is  charged 
with  trying  to  disrupt  the  party  or- 
ganization. But  the  people  are  past 
the  point  where  they  can  be  misled  by 
any  such  means.  And  any  one  who 
tries  to  perpetuate  these  abuses  is  the 
enemy  of  the  organization,  and  not 
those  who  try  to  correct  them. 

There  has  been  an  impression  in 
the  society  that  certain  persons  were 
exempt  from  criticism — they  could  do 
no  wrong.  This  feeling  has  existed  to 
such  an  extent  that  if  one  ventured 
to  express  an  opinion  contrary  to  the 
views  of  the  select  crowd  who  man- 
aged things,  it  meant  that  such  per- 
son was  ostracized  and  looked  upon  as 
a heretic.  As  a result,  many  of  the 
best  fruit-growers  in  Missouri,  rather 
than  try  to  withstand  this  feeling, 
have  simply  dropped  out  of  the  or- 
ganization, or  at  least  do  not  attend 
its  meetings.  It  is  easy  to  see,  there- 
fore, why  the  attendance  has  decreas- 
ed from  year  to  year. 

The  best  way  to  reinstate  the  soci- 
ety in  the  good  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple generally  is  to  correct  the  abuses 
complained  of — and  the  first  one 
should  be  to  shut  off  the  salary  grab 
which  came  to  light  at  the  late  meet- 
ing of  the  society. 

it 

Keeping  the  Boys  on  the  Farm. 

In  our  department  “The  Family 
Circle”  this  month  we  quote  from 
some  of  the  letters  we  receive  from 
our  subscribers.  We  want  to  quote 
from  another  letter  here,  from  George 
H.  Westervelt,  Ashland,  Ore.,  for  It  is 
to  the  point  and  is  worth  considering 
by  every  farmer: 

“Please  find  inclosed  $1,  and  place 
my  name  on  your  list  as  a life  mem- 
ber of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family.  I 
think  any  farmer  or  orchardist  who 
does  not  take  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural journals  is  a back  number. 
He  certainly  does  not  get  all  he  could 
out  of  his  farm.  We  read  much  nowa- 
days about  keeping  boys  on  the  farm. 
My  idea  of  the  best  way  to  keep  boys 
on  the  farm  is  to  take  plenty  of  good 
agricultural  publications — I take  nine. 
And  we  should  give  the  boys  money 
to  spend,  and  make  them  understand 
it  is  a co-operative  ranch,  that  they 
own  stock  in  it,  and  then  let  them  see 
some  dividends  sometimes.  If  the 
boys  want  to  raise  something  for 
themselves,  whether  small  crop  or  an 
animal,  let  them,  and  let  this  be  their 
own,  to  do  with  as  they  like.  Have 
a decent  buggy  rig  on  the  place  so  if 
they  want  to  take  a girl  riding  they 
don’t  have  to  go  to  a livery  stable, 
or  walk.  If  this  doesn’t  interest  the 
boys  in  the  farm,  give  them  a course 
at  the  state  agricultural  college — and 
then  If  they  don’t  hold,  let  them  go  at 
something  else,  for  they  are  not  built 
for  farming.” 

Now,  if  any  of  our  readers  don’t 
think  Brother  Westervelt’s  advice  Is 
good,  just  show  this  paragraph  to 
your  boy  who  may  be  about  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  old,  and  ask  his 
opinion  of  the  matter.  Ask  him  if  he 
wants  to  go  into  partnership  with  you, 
and  see  what  he  says.  We  had  a let- 
ter the  other  day  from  a fruit-grower 
in  Northwest  Missouri,  written  on  a 
letterhead,  at  the  top  of  which  was 
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printed  “Joseph  H.  Murray  & Sons.” 
The  sons  of  Mr.  Murray  are  very 
small  fellows — but  thus  early  their 
father  is  getting  them  impressed  wHh 
the  idea  that  they  are  part  owners  of 
the  farm.  Do  you  suppose  those  boys 
are  likely  to  leave  the  farm?  We 
shall  report  on  their  case  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  from  now.  But  if  they 
grow  up  as  strong  as  they  now  bid  fair 
to  we  are  willing  to  almost  guarantee 
that  they  will  be  on  the  farm  as  long 
as  they  live. 

it 

Reaching  the  Consumers  With  Our 
Apples. 

A St.  Louis  physician,  after  com- 
menting upon  the  difference  between 
the  price  which  the  grower  receives 
for  his  apples  and  the  price  the  con- 
sumer is  compelled  to  pay  for  the 
same,  suggests  that  more  of  the  grow- 
ers, especially  near  the  cities,  ought  to 
advertise  in  the  daily  papers  that  they 
can  deliver  their  apples  direct  to  the 
consumers.  He  believes  that  many 
families  will  buy  barrels  of  apples 
where  they  now  buy  a peck. 

“Many  purchasers  will  want  to  know 
if  the  apples  will  ‘keep.’  Lord  bless 
you!  you  don’t  want  them  to  keep! 
Bake  ’em,  roast  ’em,  stew  ’em,  even 
fry  them — for  of  all  fried  things  the 
apple  only  is  not  accursed.  Turn  the 
children  into  the  apple  barrel.  They 
will  quickly  solve  the  ‘keeping’  prob- 
lem. 

“Remember  that  the  apple,  as  well 
as  the  oyster,  is  best  eaten  alive!  A 
barrel  of  apples  in  the  family  will  more 
than  pay  for  itself.  It  will  decrease 
the  earnings  of  the  family  physician, 
as  I know  from  experience.  It  is  good 
for  the  nerves,  better  than  celery. 
It  is  bad  for  rheumatism,  but  excel- 
lent for  the  rheumatic.  It  makes  the 
old  younger  by  supplying  the  needed 
mild  acids.  Last,  but  not  least.  In  the 
feminine  judgment,  it  is  matchless  for 
the  complexion.  Ponce  de  Leon  would 
have  found  his  fountain  of  youth  in 
a cider  mill.  Unfortunately,  the  cider 
which  city  folk  get  is  more  or  less 
‘embalmed,’  and  is  worse  than  none; 
hence  the  individual  cider  mill  is  the 
thing,  and  we  are  all  provided  with 
the  apparatus  and  the  power — our 
teeth  and  jaw  muscles.  God  proved 
His  forgiveness  for  Adam’s  fall  by 
permitting  us  to  retain  the  apple!  Let 
us  have  apples!  ” 

Wouldn’t  that  physician  make  a 
good  organizer  for  the  Apple  Consum- 
ers’ League? 

it 

Apple-Handlers  Kick  on  Their  Own 
Statistics. 

And  now  some  of  the  apple-handlers 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  reports  of 
their  statistical  committee.  This 
committee  prepares  estimates  as  to 
the  probable  crop  early  in  the  season, 
and  later  furnishes  reports  to  tne 
members  as  to  the  quantity  of  apples 
in  storage.  Big  estimates  were  all 
right  as  long  as  the  growers  held  the 
fruit,  but  now  that  the  apples  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  buyers,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  estimates  of  the  quantity  in 
storage  are  too  high.  It  makes  a dif- 
ference whose  ox  is  gored.  We  would 
suggest  to  the  Apple  Shippers’  Asso- 
ciation that  they  have  a dual  commit- 
tee— one  which  will  over  estimate  the 
crop  during  the  summer,  and  another 
which  shall  underestimate  the  hold- 
ings in  storage  during  the  winter. 

it 

Better  Freight  Rates  for  Fruits. 

In  every  state  in  the  Middle  West 
there  is  a demand  among  fruit-grow- 
ers for  more  favorable  freight  rates 
for  fruits  of  all  kinds.  At  all  the 
horticultural  meetings  this  matter  was 
discussed,  and  cases  were  cited  which 
show  the  injustice  of  present  rates. 

During  the  past  season,  when  ap- 
ples were  slow  sale  and  buyers  were 
not  disposed  to  make  prices  for  fruit, 
an  apple-buyer  of  Liverpool,  England, 
called  at  The  Fruit-Grower  office,  and 
said  he  had  come  to  Missouri,  Iowa 
and  Kansas  to  buy  apples  for  ex- 
port, and  that  he  would  pay  the  prices 
which  growers  were  asking,  but  that 
the  freight  rates  were  so  high  he 
could  not  afford  to  do  so.  He  said 
that  if  the  railway  companies  would 
make  a fair  rate  to  the  seaboard  he 
would  buy  great  quantities  of  apples, 
but  under  existing  conditions  his 
hand  were  tied. 

A Platte  County  (Mo.)  subscriber 
now  urges  The  Fruit-Grower  to  help 
devise  a plan  for  the  exporting  of  ap- 
ples from  Missouri  River  points,  espe- 
cially in  seasons  like  the  past,  when 
local  buyers  will  not  take  hold.  The 
whole  matter,  however,  hinges  on 
freight  rates.  If  satisfactory  rates 
can  be  secured,  the  apples  can  be  ex- 
ported— but  the  railway  lines  must 
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help  in  getting  these  crops  to  market. 
The  various  transportation  commit- 
tees ought  to  be  at  work  on  the  various 
state  legislatures  and  the  interstate 
commerce  commission,  trying  to  se- 
cure a correction  of  these  evils.  The 
work  should  be  done  now;  it  will  be 
too  late  to  wait  until  we  have  an- 
other crop  of  apples. 

it 

Freight  Rates  in  Missouri. 

Attorney-General  Hladley  of  Mis- 
souri will  push,  during  the  present 
session  of  the  legislature,  a bill  pro- 
viding a maximum  freight  rate  for 
commodities  shipped  in  the  state.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  need  for  better  rates 
for  fruit  shipments,  and  the  commit- 
tee on  transportation  appointed  by  the 
Missouri  Horticultural  Society  should 
work  with  Mr.  Hadley  to  bring  about 
better  conditions.  At  the  meeting  of 
this  society  Col.  Love  of  Seymour, 
Mo.,  called  attention  to  the  exorbitant 
rates  charged  by  the  Frisco  system, 
which  have  worked  great  hardship  on 
the  fruit  industry  in  Missouri.  Stark 
Bros.  Nursery  & Orchard  Co.,  have 
also  called  Mr.  Hadley’s  attention  to 
the  rates  charged  by  this  company. 
For  instance,  this  company  had  to  pay 
16  cents  a hundred  pounds  for  ship- 
ping apples  a distance  of  174  miles 
within  the  state,  which  is  about  35 
per  cent  more  than  is  charged  for  the 
same  service  in  Illinois.  These  ap- 
ples could  have  been  shipped  from 
St.  Louis  to  Chicago,  a distance  of  283 
miles,  for  12  cents  per  hundred,  and 
yet  the  charge  was  16  cents  per  hun- 
dred for  shipping  them  a much  less 
distance  within  the  state.  The  trans- 
portation committee  named  should 
seek  to  correct  these  evils,  and  every 
grower  in  the  state  should  lend  his 
assistance  in  this  work. 

^ 

Orchard  Composed  of  Double-Worked 
Trees. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  recently 
a three-hundred-acre  apple  orchard 
in  western  Indiana.  This  was  one  ef 
the  most  suggestive  and  attractive  en- 
terprises that  I have  studied  for  a 
good  while.  The  trees  were  propa- 
gated and  trained  on  a somewhat  new- 
fashioned  plan.  The  story  of  their 
growth  is  something  like  this:  North- 
ern Spy  scions  were  root-grafted  on 
ordinary  apple  seedlings,  using  short 
piece-roots.  The  grafts  were  planted 
in  nursery  row,  taking  care  to  set 
them  deep.  The  grafts  were  grown 
one  or  two  years  in  nursery  row,  ac- 
cording to  the  vigor  of  the  tree.  If  at 
the  end  of  one  year  they  expressed  de- 
cided vigor,  they  were  taken  up.  If 
the  tree  was  rather  weak,  it  was  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  another  year.  When 
taken  up,  the  original  seedling  root 
was  cut  away,  and  the  tree  was  then 
reset  in  nursery  row.  It  may  not  be 
generally  understood  (outside  the 
nursery  craft)  that  in  root-grafting 
apples  a considerable  portion  of  the 
grafts  will  throw  ouW  roots  from  the 
scion  quite  above  the  original  root. 
Now,  when  these  were  replanted,  they 
were  set  back  practically  on  their  own 
roots,  and  represented  a rooted  cut- 
ting. 

In  due  time  the  trees  were  taken 
from  the  nursery  row  and  set  in  or- 
chard. They  were  then  good  sized 
standards,  when  planted  in  orchard. 
After  being  established  in  orchard 
they  were  then  top-budded.  This  work 
was  done  either  the  autumn  of  the 
same  season  or  the  year  following,  de- 
pending again  on  the  growth  which 
the  trees  made.  The  buds  were  in- 
serted in  the  branches,  and  not  in  the 
stem,  so  that  the  forks  of  the  tree 
were  of  the  Northern  Spy  variety.  In 
inserting  these  buds,  care  was  taken 
to  set  them  so  that  a desirable  frame- 
work would  be  developed. 

Another  important  point  was  ob- 
served in  connection  with  the  selection 
of  scions.  These  were  taken  from 
bearing  trees  which  had  made  a good 
individual  record  as  to  productiveness 
and  quality  of  fruit.  We  have,  there- 
fore, an  orchard  of  own-rooted  North- 
ern Spy  stock,  supposedly  the  best  ap- 
ple stock  available.  On  this  stock  are 
grafted  selected  types  of  the  leading 
commercial  varieties  of  apples.  The 
experiment  is  on  a generous  scale,  and 
should  bring  forth  exceedingly  inter- 
esting results.  We  shall  watch  it  with 
a good  deal  of  care,  because  the  out- 
come will  be  of  value,  not  only  to  the 
immediate  section  in  which  the  work 
is  being  carried  on,  but  to  the  country 
at  large. — National  Nurseryman. 

The  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society 
secured  15  0 new  members  in  Decem- 
ber. That’s  more  members  than  some 
of  our  societies  have  on  their  entire 
list. 
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One  who  receives  a large  number 
of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  human  nature  differs  widely, 
especially  when  it  comes  to  writing 
letters. 

In  The  Fruit-Grower’s  subscription 
department  many  letters  are  received 
from  subscribers  everywhere,  and  it  is 
very  interesting  to  read  them.  We 
want  to  tell  you  about  some  of  those 
which  come  under  our  observation. 

In  the  first  place,  these  letters  show 
that  the  American  people  are  much 
more  brusque  and  abrupt  in  their  cor- 
respondence than  are  the  people  of 
any  other  nation.  An  American  will 
write:  “Change  my  paper  from  Jones- 
town to  Jimtown,  and  oblige,  yours 
truly — Peter  Smith.” 

We  had  a letter  the  other  day  from 
a Japanese  who  had  been  living  in 
England,  but  had  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country  to  take  a position  as  in- 
structor in  one  of  the  agricultural 
schools  of  that  country.  His  letter 
asking  that  his  address  be  changed 
reads  about  like  this: 

“Honored  Sirs:  As  I am  returning 

to  Japan  soon,  may  I ask  that  you  will 
please  send  me  your  valuable  paper 
to  the  address  given  below  instead 

of  to , as  heretofore?  If  you 

will  be  so  kind  to  do  this,  you  will 
greatly  oblige  me,  and  I shall  ever 
sign  myself,  your  very  obedient  ser- 
vant,   .” 

The  English  people,  too,  are  much 
more  polite  in  their  correspondence 
than  we  are.  We  would  hardly  say 
that  we  ought  to  be  as  profuse  in  our 
politeness  as  our  Japanese  brethren — 
but  certainly  there  is  danger  that  we, 
as  a people,  are  getting  away  from 
the  politeness  of  our  fathers,  in  our 
business  correspondence,  at  least. 
■Why,  we  know  of  a prominent  hor- 
ticultural worker,  occupying  an  offi- 
cial position,  who  seldom  begins  his 
letters  and  ends  them  with  the  ordi- 
nary expressions  of  business  courtesy 
— "Dear  Sir,”  and  “Yours  truly,”  re- 
spectively. 

% 

But  we  started  out  to  tell  you  of 
some  of  the  letters  from  our  own  peo- 
ple, rather  than  to  refer  to  our  na- 
tional peculiarities.  Our  letters  today 
will  be  to  show  how  different  persons, 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business 
view  The  Fruit-Grower.  We  like  to 
get  these  letters,  for  they  show  just 
what  our  subscribers  think  of  the 
paper — and  yet  after  we  read  them 
we  are  at  sea  as  to  whose  judgment 
to  accept. 

The  first  one  is  from  one  of  the  best 
apple-growers  in  Missouri — J.  S.  At- 
wood of  Carrollton.  It’s  a business 
letter,  written  on  a printed  letter- 
head, and  reads:  “Please  advance  my 

subscription  $1  worth.  Send  me  some 
sample  copies  and  I will  place  them 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  The 
Fruit-Grower  is  the  only  true  friend 
and  defender  of  the  apple-growers 
that  I know  of,  and  it  stands  for  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  advertising  pat- 
ronage of  the  commission  men.” 

That’s  good.  Brother  Atwood — but 
in  the  same  mail  came  this  letter  from 
Illinois,  written  very  poorly,  and  most 
of  the  words  misspelled: 

“Stop  The  Fruit-Grower.  I don’t 
want  it  and  only  signed  for  it  to  help 
a friend.  I wouldn’t  give  the  2-cent 
stamp  used  in  mailing  this  letter  for 
the  paper  for  five  years!” 

We’ll  give  the  preference  here  to 
Mr.  Atwood’s  judgment — for  he  is  a 
successful  grower,  and  the  other  man 
gives  evidence  of  being  a failure. 

Here’s  one  from  J.  D.  Deem,  Wade- 
ville,  W.  Va. — and  it,  too,  is  written 
on  a printed  letterhead: 

“Here’s  $1  for  my  renewal,  with  10 
cents  additional  for  my  neglect  in  re- 
newing. I can’t  do  without  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  I raised  a fair  crop  of 
peaches  the  past  season,  and  my 
neighbors  comparatively  none.  They 
have  been  calling  me  a crank  on 
peaches.  I put  Elbertas  on  our  mar- 
ket at  5 cents  apiece,  six  for  25  cents, 
or  $2.25  per  bushel;  I have  the  repu- 
tation of  sending  the  finest  fruit  that 
reaches  our  market,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  The  Fruit-Grower  I could 
never  have  done  this.  Long  may  The 
Fruit-Grower  flourish.” 

That  made  us  feel  good  again,  until 
here  comes  another  letter  from  Illi- 
nois: “The  Fruit-Grower  is  a good 
paper,  but  I am  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  fruit  business,  for  when  we 
raise  a crop  we  get  nothing  for  it.  I 
shall  turn  my  fifty-acre  orchard  into 
a hog  pasture.  I can  make  two  to  one 


more  money  on  hogs,  and  will  save 
the  cost  of  spraying  and  pruning.” 

Here  Is  what  an  Oklahoma  man 
writes:  “I  am  not  an  extensive  fruit- 

grower, but  if  a man  has  only  one  ap- 
ple tree,  he  needs  The  Fruit-Grower. 
Don’t  stop  my  paper  on  any  account.” 

Here’s  one  from  Nebraska,  and  we 
publish  it  exactly  as  written,  for  we 
want  you  to  see  how  little  need  this 
man  has  for  The  Fruit-Grower — or 
for  any  other  paper.  He  might,  how- 
ever, very  profitably  study  grammar 
for  awhile: 

“As  I have  had  this  paper  a good 
many  years,  I know  all  about  fruit- 
growing, and  I will  not  have  you 
sending  it  no  longer.  So  don’t  send 
it  no  more,  for  I will  not  pay  for  it 
no  more.” 

it 

These  are  only  a few  from  a great 
many  letters  received  every  day.  We 
are  pleased  to  know,  of  course,  that 
there  are  very  few  of  the  fault-finding 
letters,  as  compared  with  those  which 
contain  words  of  approval  and  cheer. 
Those  who  discontinue  The  Fruit- 
Grower  are  more  than  offset  bv  the 
new  subscriptions  received,  and  our 
circulation  is  growing  very  nicely.  The 
circulation  is  not  only  growing  in  vol- 
ume, but  the  character  of  the  sub- 
scriptions are  better.  The  persons  who 
now  subscribe  for  The  Fruit-Grower 
do  so  because  they  want  to  keep  in 
touch  with  what  is  going  on  in  the 
horticultural  world.  They  do  so,  after 
having  seen  the  paper  and  know  what 
it  stands  for. 

Another  thing  which  tends  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower’s  circulation  is  that  most  of 
the  new  names  placed  on  our  list  are 
sent  in  by  some  of  our  old  subscribers. 
The  new  members  of  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er Family  are  the  friends  and  neigh- 
bors of  our  old  subscribers,  and  now 
join  with  the  latter  in  trying  to  im- 
prove horticultural  conditions  in  their 
respective  communities. 

And  these  are  the  persons  we  want 
to  have  as  members  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family.  Are  there  not  some 
in  your  neighborhood  who  ought  to 
join  us?  Are  there  not  neighbors 
who  ought  to  have  this  issue,  for  in- 
stance, that  they  may  learn  about 
the  insects  which  infest  their  fruit 
and  how  to  combat  them? 

Don’t  you  think  that  you  ought  to 
try  to  get  these  persons  to  subscribe, 
from  a selfish  standpoint,  if  from  no 
other?  In  the  matter  of  spraying,  for 
instance:  You  are  interested  in  hav- 

ing the  orchards  of  your  neighbors 
cleaned  up,  and  one  good  way  to  get 
this  work  done  is  to  have  your  neigh- 
bors read  The  Fruit-Grower  regularly. 
If  all  the  orchards  in  a community 
are  properly  sprayed,  the  effect  of  all 
spraying  will  be  more  satisfactory.  Any 
trees  which  are  neglected  will  serve 
as  breeding  places  for  insects  which 
will  attack  your  fruit.  You  are  in- 
terested, therefore,  from  a selfish 
standpoint  in  having  your  neighbors 
post  themselves  by  reading  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 

it 

The  special  proposition  we  have  of- 
fered makes  it  very  easy  for  all  our 
readers  to  get  the  subscriptions  of 
their  neighbors.  Your  renewal  will 
cost  you  $1  a year,  if  you  send  your 
name  alone.  But  if  you  will  get  your 
neighbor’s  subscription,  we  will  ac- 
cept your  renewal  and  the  new  name 
both  for  $1.  We  are  willing  to  pay, 
you  see,  for  any  work  you  do  for  us. 
We  can  afford  to  make  this  proposi- 
tion, for  we  shall  expect  the  new  sub- 
scriber to  remain  one  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family,  and  that  we  shall  have 
his  support  in  after  years. 

Will  you  not,  therefore,  renew  your 
subscription  at  once,  and  send  at  least 
one  new  subscription  with  your  re- 
newal? A great  many  subscriptions 
expire  at  this  season,  and  notices  will 
be  sent  to  all  delinquents  soon.  But 
the  date  after  your  address  on  the 
wrapper  in  which  this  paper  reaches 
you  shows  just  when  your  subscription 
expires.  If  the  date  reads  “Feb  ’07” 
or  any  date  prior  to  that,  then  your 
renewal  should  be  sent  at  once,  for 
your  time  is  out. 

Will  you  not  see  at  once  just  when 
your  subscription  expires,  and  send 
your  renewal  today,  with  the  sub- 
scription of  at  least  one  of  your  neigh- 
bors? If  your  time  has  not  expired, 
it  will  be  advanced  from  the  date  of 
expiration,  so  that  you  will  receive  just 
what  you  pay  for. 

The  January  number  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  and  this  issue  are  the  most  ex- 
pensive numbers  we  have  ever  sent 
out,  and  we  will  appreciate  very  much 
the  prompt  remittance  of  all  our  sub- 
scribers whose  time  has  expired. 


Let  Me  Quote  You 
My  Direct  Prices 
on  Split  Hickory 

Buggies 


I will  save  you  money— 30  to  50%  — on  a high-grade 
buggy.  I makemyfamous  Split  Hickory  Buggies  in 
my  own  factories  and  sell  them  direct  to  users  on 
30  days’  free  trial,  guaranteed  for  two  years. 
That’s  why  I say  “Let  me  quote  you  my  direct 
prices  on  Split  Hickory  Buggies.”  I want  to  shoul- 
der all  the  risk  of  the  transaction.  I am  willing  to 
take  all  chances  on  your  not  liking  one  of  my  Split  Hickory 
vehicles.  I do  the  largest  buggy  business  in  the  world,  selling  direct  to  users 
Every  buggy  I sell  goes  out  on  trial,  subject  to  being  returned  at  my  expense 
refunding  every  cent  of  money,  if  not  satisfactory. 

Big  1907  FREE  Catalog 

of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  Now  Ready 

M y catalog  of  Split  H ickory  Vehicles  is  bigger  and  better  thi s year  than  ever  before. 
It  contains  over  125  different  styles,  and  a complete  line  of  High-Grade  Harness. 
This  Free  catalog  brings  into  your  home  the  greatest  display  of  High-Grade  Buggies 
ever  put  in  a book.  There  are  photographs  and  descriptions  of  buggies  enough  to  fill 
10  big  storerooms,  in  this  book.  I want  you  to  have  this  book. 

No  matter  where  you  think  of  buying,  you  ought  to  read  what  I have  to  say  about 
my  direct  method  of  selling,  making  your  buggy  to  order,  giving  you  many  options  as 
to  style  and  finish,  and  sending  you  prices  that  are  from  30%  to  50%  lower  than  you  can 
buy  a buggy  of  as  high  quality  elsewhere.  All  Split  Hickory  vehicles  are  guaranteed? 

years.  The  Buggy  shown  in  pic-  — ■ Address  me  personally 

ture  is  my  1907  Split  Hickory  ^ MM  it  /i  niiri  DC 
Spec  i al  — 40%  more  exclusive  SSBSsS  Jfl,  * H I*.  I .1.1 

features  on  this  buggy  than  on  \ Ijv  \ / /1®§1  n . , 

any  other  buggy  made.  I have  an\  \ /IpPfcj  I resident 

entire  factory  devoted  to  the  making \\  i/sA  UmmM  /-vi  . . 

of  this  one  job.  W i 1 1 y ou  w r i t e W/  I nP  I ihlft  I ai*fia (TP 

today  for  catalog?  It  only  (====.  . ' V/llIlf  vul  1 IQ-gC 

takes  a postal  and  a UjaLlI  [ HWMU  ~~ T~  M£_  E n 

minute  of  your  time.  ITU  if  • 

Doit  — NOW— and  I /'•+  \ 1/fc1  aW. A I / s\  E.  ..  ... 

will  send  it  by  return  -station  4t> 

mail,  and  quote  you  | -~lp  CINCIN- 

my  special  direct  m / M A TT  r\ 

from  factory  prices.  \ / An/vl\\  / v /\X  lNAll.LJ. 


MOST  WONDERFUL  VEHICLE  BOOKS  FREE 


k95 AND  UP 


and 


IF  YOU  EXPECT  TO  BUY  a Vehicle— Buggy,  Road  Wagon.  Farm  Wagon, 
Surrey.  Phaeton,  Business  Wagon.  Shetland  Pony  Cart,  or  any  kind 
kind  of  a rig — write  for  our  1907  Vehicle  Book  and  see  the  wonderful  offers 
we  now  make.  Our  low  prices  will  astonish  you;  our  “free  trial,  money 
back”  offer,  quality  and  safe  delivery  guarantee,  one  small  profit  above  our 
manufacturing  cost,  our  Profit  Sharing  Plan  are  marvelous  inducements, 
advantages  we  alone  can  offer  you.  We  own  the  largest  vehicle  factory 
in  the  world  and  turn  out  the  highest  grade  of  Solid  Comfort  rigs,  sold 
direct  to  you  at  one  small  profit  above  manufacturing  cost.  Prices  about 
one-half  what  others  charge.  We  can  save  you  $5.00  to  $15.00  on  a road 
wagon,  $15.00  to  $40.00  on  a buggy,  surrey  or  phaeton,  $20.00  to 
$35.00  on  a farm  wagon,  $35.00  to  $45.00  on  a business  wagon 
as  against  the  lowest  prices  you  would  pay  any  other  manufac- 
turer or  dealer.  In  our  1907  free  Vehicle  Book  we  show  nearly 
100  different  styles  of  rigs  to  suit  everyone.  7 25 

sure  to  get  this  new  Vehicle  Book.  Just  write v 
us  a letter  or  a postal  card  ^ ^ — 

and  say,  ‘‘Send  me  your  new 
, Vehicle  Book.”  and  you  will  . 

’“receive  it  by  return  mail.  In  A 
^ our  new  Free  Wagon  Cata JJ 
logue  we  show  every  kind  of  farm! 
if  /l\\\//  wagon,  also  business  delivery  wagons\> 

UATALUUl,  V//  \y*for  grocers,  butchers,  bakers,  milk\ 
rorr  v7  I dealers,  etc.  Don’t  fail  to  write  and 

rr\LC  ask  for  our  free  Wagon  Catalogue.  __  __  _ 

THESE  ARTICLES  FREE  IF  YOU  BUY  FROM  US. 

You  not  out  valuable  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  on  every  purchase,  and  as  soon  as  you 
have  $25.00  in  our  Profit  Sharing  Certificates,  you  can  get  a man's  or  woman  s mackin- 
tosh free  or  a boy's  suit,  parlor  table,  fine  lamp,  mantel  clock,  all  entirely  free,  or  toe 
Morris  chair,  couch  or  dresser  free  for  larger  amounts.  All  fully  explained  in  the 
free  Vehicle  or  Wagon  Catalogue.  Write  at  once:  state  if  you  want 
the  free  Vehicle  Book  or  the  free  Wagon  Book  and  get  all  our 
wonderful  1907  offers,  prices,  terms,  inducements,  advantages 
you  can't  afford  to  miss.  Address,  Dept.  11. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


inthe FLYER 30  Days  FREE 

Let  Your  Wife  or  Sweetheart  Decide-] 

We  are  shipping  White  Hickory  Flyers  all  over  the  country, 
with  the  understanding  that  if  the  test  of  the  road  doesn’t 
prove  them  the  equal  in  elegance,  easy-riding  qualities, 
durability,  workmanship  and  material,  to  top  buggies  that 
others  sell  at  $75  to  $100,  we  are  to  take  them  back  and  pay 
the  freight  both  ways.  We  make  you  the  same  offer. 

White  Hickory  Flyer 

has  tough  white  hickory  wheels  and  gear  and  all  the 
late  improvements.  Every  buggy  is  a beauty. 

Choice  of  3 Plans  of  Payment 

Choose  the  one  most  convenient  for  you. 

2 -Year  Legal  Bond  Guarantee 

covers  material,  workmanship  — everything!  Signed  in  ink  by  our 
General  Manager.  WE  UNDERSELL  ALL  COMPETITORS,  because 
we  own  our  own  factories  and  make  everything  ourselves  complete  from  raw 
material.  CATALOGUE  AND  OVER  100  SPECIAL  PRICE  OFFERS 
FREE.  We  positively  save  you  $25  to  $50  on  a top  buggy.  Write 
CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  MFC»C0.9  Dept.  Ef CHICAGO, ILLS. 
References— Peoples  Trust  and  Savings  Bank;  all  Commercial  Agencies. 


34  Years  Selling  Direct 

I Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct  from  our 
factory  to  user  for  a third  of  a century.  We  ship  for 
examination  and  approval  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
You  are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied  as  to  style,  quality 

and  price. 

We  are  the 
Largest 
Manufacturers 
in  the  World 

selling  to  the  con- 
sumer exclusively. 
We  make  200  styles 
of  Vehicles,  65 
styles  of  Harness. 
Send  for  large,  free 
catalogue. 


No.  756.  Bike  Wagon  with  Fine 
Wing  Dash,  Automobile  Seat  and  % in. 
Guaranteed  Rubber  Tires.  Price  com- 
plete, $58.50.  As  good  as  sells  for  $25.00  more 


No.  313.  Canopy  Top  Surrey  with  Auto- 
mobile Style  Seats.  Pric9  complete,  $73.50. 
As  good  as  sells  for  $25.00  more. 

Elkhart  Carriage  C Harness  Mfg.  Co. 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


We  feel  that  we  have  a right  to  ex- 
pect the  renewal  of  these  persons,  and 
also  that  every  one  will  send  at  least 
one  new  name.  Remember  that  your 
renewal  will  cost  you  $1  without  the 
new  subscription — and  it  will  cost  no 


more  to  add  the  subscription  of  a 
neighbor  who  is  Interested  in  growing 
fruit. 

Do  this  today,  please,  and  by  so  do- 
ing you  will  greatly  oblige, 

BROTHER  JONATHAN. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSO  U R I ;» 


Three  Years’  Experience  in 
Spraying 


Everyone  w"ho  grows  apples  is  al- 
ways interested  in  a story  of  actual  re- 
sults which  have  been  obtained  by  one 
who  has  kept  an  account  of  his  work. 
The  Fruit-Grower  is  glad,  therefore, 
to  be  able  to  present  a report  of  the 
experiences  of  W.  H.  Underwood  of 
Hutchinson,  Kan.,  covering  the  seasons 
of  1903  to  1906,  inclusive.  Mr.  Under- 
wood is  a business  man  who  has  large 
orchard  interests  in  the  Arkansas  Val- 


thougdit  was  a good  job  of  spraying,  as 
I was  led  to  believe,  at  the  Kansas 
horticultural  meetings,  by  some  of  the 
best  growers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  that  one  or  two  sprayings  was 
sufficient.  You  can  probably  imagine 
the  effect  we  got  from  one  gasoline 
engine  with  a pump  so  illy  constructed 
that  we  only  got  forty  or  fifty  pounds 
pressure  and  were  shut  down  half  the 
time,  and  were  all  summer  in  getting 


ively  that  the  codling  moth  were  here 
to  stay.  Early  in  the  season  we  saw 
some  traces  of  them,  but  did  not  wake 
up  until  August  to  the  fact  that  our 
crop  was  95  per  cent  wormy  and  about 
half  of  them  on  the  ground. 

“I  have  one  orchard  of  seventy 
acres,  on  Eleventh  street,  in  town,  for 
which  I was  offered  $7,500  for  the 
fruit  on  the  trees  in  July,  1905.  By 
the  last  of  August,  the  codling  moth 
had  made  such  inroads  on  the  crop 
that  half  was  on  the  ground  and  we 
picked  the  apples  two  weeks  earlier 
than  we  should  and  got  a crop  of  only 
half-colored  fruit,  which  netted  me 
about  half  what  I was  offered  thirty 
days  before. 


OUTFITS  USED  IN  THE  UNDERWOOD  ORCHARDS 


ley,  and  the  story  of  his  work  of  the 
past  few  seasons  is  very  interesting.  It 
is  not  remarkable  for  its  unusual  re- 
sults, but  it  is  unusual  in  that  Mr. 
Underwood  has  the  actual  figures 
which  show  the  results  obtained.  Mr. 
Underwood’s  report  follows: 

“Up  to  the  year  1903  we  did  not 
take  much  stock  in  spraying,  think- 
ing that  the  codling  moth  was  an  in- 


over 500  acres.  As  our  orchard  was 
young  and  we  were  not  producing  as 
many  apples  as  our  neighbors,  al- 
though the  quality  was  very  fine,  I 
decided  that  the  spraying  was  not 
quite  the  blessing  I had  been  led  to 
believe. 

“This  section  had  been  producing 
immense  crops  of  fancy  fruit  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  the  fact  of  the  matter 


Convinced  of  Need  of  Spraying. 

“I  then  decided  that  we  either  had 
to  spend  money  enough  to  protect  our 
crop,  or  get  out  of  the  apple  business. 
Looking  towards  this  end,  I spent  con- 
siderable time  in  the  different  apple 
districts,  and  more  especially  in  Colo- 
rado, where  I got  more  information 
about  spraying  than  in  all  the  other 
districts  put  together.  I saw  orchards 


SPRAYING  APPLE 


sect  that  visited  different  sections  pe- 
riodically and  as  we  have  so  far  had 
very  little  scab  or  bitter  rot  in  this 
district,  except  in  spots  along  the  creek 
bottom,  I figured  that  spraying  was  an 
undetermined  proposition  and  that  it 
would  not  pay  for  the  outlay. 

“In  1903  we  bought  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  up-to-date  spraying 
outfit  and  mounted  it  and  did  what  we 


TREES  FROM  ABOVE  AND 

was  that  our  growers  here  did  not 
know  how  fancy  their  stuff  was.  The 
crop  in  this  district  of  1904  I think  did 
not  show  five  per  cent  injury  by  cod- 
ling moth,  and  this  being  a new  thing 
in  this  district  that  year,  the  growers 
thought  that  the  moth  would  fly  away 
the  next  year,  and  that  there  was  no 
use  to  spend  money  to  kill  them.  The 
crop  of  1905  showed  us  very  conclus- 


BELOW 

there  that  had  been  sprayed  eight  and 
nine  times  that  had  almost  perfect 
fruit,  and  other  orchards,  right  across 
an  irrigating  ditch,  the  fruit  from 
which,  in  my  judgment,  would  not 
pack  5 per  cent  free  of  worms.  Other 
orchards  which  had  been  sprayed  four 
or  five  times  had  half  wormy  fruit, 
and  I found  another  orchard  which 
had  not  been  sprayed,  all  grown  up  in 


ORCHARD 

MONARCH 

SPRAYER 


EITHER 


Gasoline  Engine  Driven 

By  Two-Horse  Power,  or 

Automatic  Traction  Power 

Furnished  by  Rear  Wheels  of  Wagon 

This  is  the  greatest  sprayer  now  in  use. 
No  hand  labor  is  required.  Automatic 
brushes  to  clean  suction  strainers.  Pro- 
duces a fine,  misty,  penetrating  vapor. 
It  uses  the  liquid  with  such  economy  that 
one  gallon  does  the  work  of  two.  It  will 
supply  eight  nozzles.  It  pays  for  itself 
in  saving  labor,  and  your  spraying  is 
done  just  at  the  right  time.  Drop  us  a 
card  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  it. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOHN  DEERE 

PLOW  COMPANY 

DENVER,  COEO.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


Tfie  DEYO 

Power  Sprayer 


Mounted  complete  with  Mechanical 
Agitator.  Air-cooled  gasoline  engine. 
Light  in  weight;  no  water  tanks  or  pipes 
in  the  way.  Over  500  successful  fruit- 
growers in  New  York  State  alone  use 
our  outfits.  Write  for  Catalogue  F. 

K.  H.  DEYO  & CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SPRAYING 


your  fruit  with  a good  spray 
>ump  means  dollars  to  you. 
e Eclipse  earns  big  profits 
and  lasts  for  years.  We  in- 
vented the 

ECLIPSE 

SPRAY  PUMP 

5 after  experimenting  for 
i years  in  our  own  orchards 
i with  the  common  sprayers. 
! We  have  it  illustrated  in 
our  40-page  catalog— send 
for  it  to-dav— it’s  brimful 
of  useful  and  interesting 
reading  for  the  gardener 
and  frnitman. 

MORRILL  At  MORLEY 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


DEFENDER 

SPRAYER 

All  brass.  easiest 
working,  most  power- 
ful. automatic  mixer, 
expansion  valves,  dou- 
ble strainer.  Catalog 
of  Pumps  and  Treatise 
on  Spraying  free. 

Agents  Wanted. 


J.  F.  GAYLORD,  Box  77,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


SPRAY  MIXTURES 


It  is  a pleasure  to  spray 
if  our  Prepared  Spray  Mix- 
tures are  used.  No  dirt  norbother 
in  mixing — always  ready  for  use.  As 
you  have  no  waste  they  are  the  cheap- 
est. Catalogue  describing  our  full 
line  of  Prepared  Spray  Mixtures 
mailed  free. 

Qumcr  Sprat  Mixture  Co.,  Box  No.  B -0  Qoinct,  lu. 
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and  Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  is 
interested  in  farming  or  gardening,  in  the  grow- 
ing of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited  to  send  for 
a free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue  and  full  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  Home  Study  Courses 
in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Landscape  Gar- 
dening and  Floriculture,  which  we  offer  under 
Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cornell  University. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

DeiDt.  28,  Springfield,  Mass.  ^ 


j 


Jewell  Seeds  and  Trees 

1200  acre  nursery  and  seed  farm, 
founded  at  Lake  City  in  1868  by  Dr.  P. 
A.  Jewell.  Send  postal  card  for  Free 
132  page  catalog  of  Seeds.  Plants,  Trees, 
Roses;  Evergreens,  etc.  We  grow  only 
Hardy  varieties  suited  to  the  North. 

THE  JEWELL  NURSERIES, 

.BOX  *3.  LAKE  CITY,  MINN. 


Nebraska  Grown 

American  Plum,  European 
Plum,  Apple,  Pear,  Peach 
and  Cherry  Trees. 

Large  stock  of  Shade  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Snowball,  Syringa 
Spirea,  Deutzia,  etc.  <IfForest  Tree 
Seedlings.  Well  graded  and  prices 
right.  Send  list  of  wants  to 

YOUNGERS  6 CO.,  Geneva,  Neb. 


Nurserymen’s 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
1 United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  or- 
der will  convince  you  of  their  superior- 
ity. Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Cherry  Trees 

The  demand  for  our  one-year  Cherry  Tree, 
has  been  so  great  and  the  quality  so  satis- 
factory that  our  supply  was  exhausted  last 
fall.  However,  we  want  you  to  keep  us  In 
mind  and  do  not  forget  that  for  fall  of  1907 
we  will  have  a greater  supply  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  want  to  get  In  touch  with  all  who 
contemplate  planting  Cherry  trees  next  fall. 
Our  prices  may  not  be  the  lowest,  but  we 
know  we  have  the  best  the  market  affords. 

For  spring  we  have  Peach,  Plum,  Baby 
Rambler  Roses  and  other  stock.  A fine  lot 
of  Kansas  Raspberry  plants  at  a bargain. 

PECAN  TREES — For  Fall  of  1907  we  will 
be  prepared  to  supply  all  the  best  sorts  of 
paper,  shell  pecans  from  our  branch  nursery 
at  Montlcello,  Florida. 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS,  Vincennes,  Indiana 


FREE 

A Nursery  Book 

Fully  worth  $1.00  to  any 
tree  planter.  It  will  give 
you  the  real  facts  about 
the  care  of  trees.  Has 
oyer  100  beautiful  illus- 
trations mostly  from 
photos.  We  positively 
carry  the  most  complete 
ine  of  nursery  stock  In 
e West;  only  the  hardiest 
varieties  of  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Roses,  Paeonies,  Perennials,  Seedlings 
and  Evergreens.  You  should  have  this  book. 
It  will  help  you  make  more  money.  It  io 
free.  Write  for  it  before  tomorrow. 

Sioux  City  Seed  and  Nursery  Co. 

2116  Clark  St.  Sioux  CHy,  Iowa 


weeds,  that  did  not  have  any  worms 
and  the  crop  was  nearly  all  fancy.  This 
was  a pretty  hard  knock  when  I was 
trying  to  make  myself  believe  that 
we  could  not  raise  apples  unless  we 
sprayed,  and  I figured  that  perhaps 
the  fellow  with  the  weedy  orchard 
never  had  any  codling  moth;  that  they 
had  never  struck  him  yet,  and  know- 
ing that  we  had  them  good  and  plenty, 
we  decided-  to  go  into  the  matter  and 
buy  enough  machines  to  get  over  our 
orchard  five  or  six  times,  and  do  it 
properly.  This  looked  like  quite  a 
large  investment  to  buy  ten  gasoline 
sprayers,  wagons,  teams,  mixing  plat- 
forms and  the  cost  of  the  poison,  the 
labor,  (with  a force  of  twenty-eight 
men)  but  our  conditions  were  such 
that  we  judged  it  would  pay. 

“The  next  proposition  was  to  find 
spraying  machines  that  would  give  us 
good  service  and  do  the  work  quick- 
ly and  as  cheaply  as  possible,  as  the 
machines  I saw  in  Colorado  were  alto- 
gether too  heavy  for  use  in  this  coun- 
try. Their  soil  after  irrigating  was 
as  hard  as  a rock  road,  while  our  or- 
chards are  exceedingly  sandy.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1906  our  company  invited  all 
the  representative  manufacturers  of 
spraying  machinery  to  demonstrate  to 
us  and  the  growers  in  this  district  that 
their  respective  machines  were  what 
we  wanted.  Most  of  the  manufactur- 
ers responded  that  their  machine  was 
‘the  best,’  but  as  we  live  close  to  Mis- 
souri, we  wrote  that  we  ‘had  to  be 
shown,’  with  the  result  that  we  had 
some  ten  or  eleven  machines  on  ex- 
hibit here  and  had  a demonstration  in 
our  orchard  near  town.  This  was 
fully  reported  in  The  Fruit-Grower  at 
the  time. 

“One  machine  seemed  to  please  all 
the  growers  in  this  section  more  than 
the  others  and  we  sold  a carload,  and 
I think  we  would  have  sold  a great 
many  more  machines,  but  the  older 
growers,  who  have  been  raising  crops 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  this  section, 
were  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  cod- 
ling moth  would  leave  us  and  that  the 
ones  who  bought  machines  were  fool- 
ish, and  made  the  statement  that  there 


Power  Spramotor 

,ER  H0DR 

assure.  Automatic, 

.peed.  Strains  its 

ri  10  minutes.  New  ./ 

f the  tree  from 


SPRAYS  250  TREES  PER  HOUR. 

16  to  30  nozzles  with  125  lbs-  pressure.  Automatic, 
compensating,  aingle  or  double  Sf  ~ 

own  mixture  and  bits  its  own  tank  in 
patented  nozzles  that  spray  all  parts  of  the 

or  above  aa  shown.  2/4  horse- 
power motor  can  boused  for 
all  kinds  of  work  when  not 
spraying.  20c  to  30c  a day. 


SPRAYER' 


No  Money  in  Advance — pay  when  convenient.  The 
ItCIT?  A I I J § fits-on-to-any-barrel  or  tank.  Sprays 
■ II  k'HLL  all  solutions.  Proven  best  and  most 
durable.  Guaranteed  Five  Years.  Brass  Ball 
Valves  Cylinder,  Plunger,  etc.  Strainer  Cleaner  and 
3 Agitators.  200  lb.  pressure.  A hoy  can  operate  it. 
Doubles  Your  Crops.  After  trial  if  you  keep  it — 
pay  when  you  can  Wholesale  price  where  no  at;ent — 
Agents  Wanted.  Sprayers  is  our  specialty— you  get 
the  benefit  of  our  20  years'  experience. 

Special  FREE  OFFER  tor  first  in  each  locality. 
Valuable  “Spraying  Guide”  and  full  information 
Free.  Write  now. 

H.  L HURST  MFG.  CO..  1401  North  St.,  Canton,  0. 


The  "Kant-Klog”  Sprayers 


Something  New.  Gets  twice  the  re- 
sults with  same  labor  and  fluid.  Flat 
or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays  from 
same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For  trees, 
vines,  vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 
Agents  wanted.  Booklets  free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co., 

1 7 East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


was  no  use  to  spray  unless  everybody 
in  the  district  did  so.  If  one  man  had 
an  orchard  which  was  exposed  on  one 
or  both  sides  by  an  orchard  that  was 
not  sprayed,  the  spray  in  that  orchard 
would  be  ineffective,  as  the  codling 
moth  would  breed  and  fly  over. 

“We  bought  several  machines  that 
were  capable  of  maintaining  a pres- 
sure of  150  to  175  pounds  and  used 


“The  time  of  spraying  was  deter- 
mined by  watching  the  codling  moth 
eggs  on  the  trees  that  we  had  marked. 
Time  of  spraying  was  figured  when 
about  half  of  the  eggs  had  hatched. 
We  kept  track  of  the  development  of 
the  eggs  and  the  life  of  the  larvae  and 
the  pupae  and  the  moth  throughout 
the  season,  with  branches  marked  with 


before  It  destroys  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradi- 
cate this  pest  entirely  is  by  using 
SALIMINE — the  best,  safest  and 
cheapest,  concentrated  spray  on 
the  market.  The  original 
Trade 

SALIMINE 

Mark 

Is  the  result  of  ten  years  “At  It” 
and  “Know  How.”  It  is  a Lime, 
Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Caustic  Potash 
solution.  Recognized  by  all  ex- 
perimental stations  as  the  best 
insecticide  for  thoroughly  eradi- 
cating scale.  1 gallon  mixed  with 
cold  water  makes  20  gallons  of 
the  standard  solution.  Write  to- 
day for  free  circular  with  prices. 
MONMOUTH  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
Dept.  D 

Shrewsbury,  N.  J. 
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THE  RESULTS 

this  pressure  throughout  the  season, 
throwing  our  spray  material  into  a 
very  fine  mist.  We  started  to  spray 
the  first  time  before  the  blossoms 
opened  with  double  strength  Bordeaux 
and  arsenate  of  lead.  We  finished  this 
spray  April  19th.  Full  bloom  in  our 
orchards  was  April  25th.  We  started 
the  second  spraying  with  arsenate  of 
lead  only  on  April  30th,  and  finished 
May  4th,  when  we  figured  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  blossoms  had  been  fer- 
tilized, or  would  have  if  had  not 
most  of  them  been  blown  off  in  our 
storm  of  April  26th.  Our  third  spray- 
ing with  arsenate  of  lead,  starting  May 
21st  and  finishing  May  27th.  This 
took  us  a day  or  two  longer  than  us- 
ual, on  account  of  rain  delay,  and 
having  to  go  over  work  previously 
done. 

“The  fourth  spraying  started  June 
8th,  with  arsenate  of  lead.  The  fifth 
spraying  was  July  23d,  with  arsenate 
of  lead.  After  we  finished  the  fifth 
spraying,  we  found  some  fungus  and 
scab  in  an  old  orchard,  where  the  trees 
were  badly  neglected  and  too  thick. 
We  re-sprayed  that  part  of  the  orchard 
July  30th  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
arsenate  of  lead. 


OF  SPRAYING 

tape  and  with  cages  around  twigs.  Al- 
so by  banding  several  trees. 

“The  heavy  wind  of  April  26th,  the 
day  after  full  blossom,  we  thought 
had  ruined  our  crop.  The  next  morn- 
ing every  blossom  on  the  northwest 
side  of  the  trees  was  absolutely  strip- 
ped and  in  shreds  and  the  ground 
covered  with  small  blossoms,  twigs, 
leaves,  etc.  The  blossoms  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  trees  were  very  badly 
cut  up,  but  were  in  very  much  better 
shape.  We  figured  that  our  apple 
crop  was  gone  and  that  it  would  not 
pay  to  go  on  with  the  expensive  spray- 
ing proposition.  But  two  or  three 
days  after  this  heavy  wind  and  rain, 
we  noticed  quite  a few  new  blossoms 
developing  and  we  decided  to  go  on 
with  the  spraying  and  give  it  a thor- 
ough test,  even  if  it  took  the  whole 
crop  to  pay  for  it.  The  crop  as  ma- 
tured this  year  turned  out  to  be  twice 
the  crop  that  we  ever  had  on  the  same 
trees,  and  ninety  per  cent  of  the  ap- 
ples we  produced  this  year  were  on  the 
southeast  side  of  the  trees.  So,  I sup- 
pose, had  it  not  been  for  the  heavy 
wind,  which  was  really  a cyclone,  we 
would  'have  had  four  or  five  times 
the  crop  that  we  ever  produced  before. 


“To  sum  up  the  advantages  of  spray- 
ing as  we  see  them  in  this  district  the 
following  comparison  will  be  interest- 
ing: The  orchards  sprayed  thorough- 

ly and  not  affected  by  the  hail,  had 
from  the  best  crop  to  twice  as  good  a 
crop  as  they  ever  produced  before,  and 
I mean  by  thorough  spraying,  five  or 
six  times  over  and  doing  it  at  the  prop- 
er time  and  getting  done  within  five 
or  six  days  of  when  it  was  started.  The 
orchards  that  were  sprayed  only  once 
or  twice  and  where  they  were  sprayecl 
too  late,  had  what  we  should  judge 
would  be  a half  crop.  Unsprayed  or- 
chards in  this  district  produced  no  No. 
1 packing  fruit  this  year.  And  this  was 
in  orchards  that  had  produced  the  big 
end  of  the  crop  in  this  district  in  pre- 
vious years. 

“The  other  seventeen  growers  who 
bought  thirty-two  spraying  machines 
all  had  No.  1 and  fancy  fruit  which 
could  he  stored,  and  all  but  two  of 
them  I think  stored  their  fruit.  The 
other  sixty  odd  growers  in  this  dis- 
trict  who  did  not  spray,  sojd  their 
fruit  as  windfalls  to  the  wagon  trade 
to  take  out  west.  Out  of  ovqr  sixty 
of  these  growers,  only  seven  haye 'had 
any  fruit  fit  to  store,  and  of  those 
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seven  only  two  have  made  a grade  of 
No.  1 apples. 

Codling  Moth  Does  Not  Fly  Far. 

"According  to  our  observations  of 
this  season,  we  would  make  the  state- 
ment that  codling  moth  does  not  fly 
to  exceed  a few  feet.  I may  have  to 
qualify  this  statement  after  our  ex- 
perience extends  over  a greater  num- 
ber of  years,  but  the  following  obser- 
vations would  lead  us  to  take  this 
stand  at  present: 

"First:  The  Eleventh  street  orchard 

I spoke  of  has  seventy  acres  north  of 
Eleventh  street  and  four  or  five  acres 
south  of  Eleventh  street.  This  sev- 
enty acres  was  sprayed  thoroughly  and 
on  account  of  not  being  able  to  get 
through  the  hedge  rows  and  the  small 
number  of  trees  on  the  south  side  of 
Eleventh  street,  the  small  patch  was 
not  sprayed.  The  seventy  acres  pro- 
duced a very  large  and  handsome  crop 
of  fine  fruit,  but  there  was  nothing  in 
the  small  patch  across  the  street.  In 
fact,  we  did  not  gather  it.  We  have 
another  orchard  that  we  call  the  Mon- 
roe street  place,  about  fifty  acres, 
which  is  a mile  away  from  our  base  of 
supplies,  and  there  being  no  tenant 
house  on  that  place  we  thought  it  in- 
advisable to  go  to  the  expense  of 
building  a house,  buying  an  extra  ma- 
chine for  that  orchard,  as  we  were 
biting  off  quite  a large  amount  of  ex- 
pense this  year  and  we  let  that  or- 
chard mature  its  own  crop  without 
spraying.  Will  say  that  I offered  the 
crop  of  that  orchard  for  $50  and  had 
no  takers.  The  apples  started  to  fall 
in  June  and  were  all  off  in  August  and 
I do  not  think  that  there  were  $25.00 
worth  of  windfalls  that  could  be  sold 
from  that  orchard.  But,  as  the  labor 
would  be  more  than  this,  we  did  not 
gather  the  windfalls. 

"We  have  a poultry  plant  with  the 
chicken  yards  extending  into  part  of  a 
Missouri  Pippin  orchard.  These  chick- 
en yards  contain  about  forty  trees. 
In  spraying,  our  men  were  unable  to 
get  the  gasoline  outfits  into  these 
yards,  on  account  of  the  wire  netting 
outside  fence  and  the  cross  fences,  and 
so  simply  sprayed  the  trees  up  to  that 
fence  and  one  side  of  the  trees  next 
to  and  inside  the  fence.  The  crop  in 
that  orchard  wh  re  trees  were  sprayed 
was  immense,  and  of  very  fine  quality, 
while  the  trees  in  the  chicken  yard, 
one  row  from  the  netting  fence,  had 
absolutely  no  apples  hanging  on  them 
the  last  of  August,  as  they  had  all 
dropped  off  during  the  summer,  and 
we  gathered  no  apples  from  those 
trees.  This  looks  as  if  the  codling 
moth  did  not  fly  across  one  row.  I do 
not  think  that  the  fact  of  these  being 
in  a chicken  yard  had  any  effect  on 
the  apples  dropping  off  this  year,  as 
we  used  to  raise  our  best  apples  in 
that  chicken  yard,  and  the  chickens 
were  not  housed  in  those  yards  after 
March  of  this  year. 

“At  our  State  Fair  at  Hutchinson, 
we  took  first  and  second  prizes  on 
most  all  of  the  apples  we  entered  of 
varieties  such  as  we  grow.  And  in 
fact,  90  per  cent  of  the  prizes  awarded 
at  this  fair  were  to  fruit  that  had  been 
sprayed. 

"At  the  Wichita  fair  we  got  ten 
prizes  and  most  of  the  other  prizes 
went  to  Hutcl  inson  growers  who 
sprayed.  The  Wichita  growers  secured 
only  five  prizes,  as  most  of  their  fruit 
was  unsprayed. 

"The  picture  of  the  single  spraying 
outfit  at  work  was  taken  in  May  or 
June  before  the  fruit  was  large  enough 
to  see.  The  picture  of  the  several  ma- 
chines together  are  a part  of  our  out- 
fit on  our  east  places. 

“The  illustrations  of  the  heavily 
loaded  tree  shows  the  fruit  of  an  indi- 
vidual tree  In  our  large  orchard,  the 
trees  being  from  ten  to  fourteen  years 
old. 

"We  measured  four  acres  in  the  cor- 
ner of  a Winesap  orchard,  of  fourteen 
year  old  trees,  and  packed  out  1,502 
bushels  of  Wlnesaps.  These  trees  are 
planted  about  36x40  feet  apart.  The 
heaviest  yield  from  this  individual  cor- 
ner heretofore,  had  been  less  than  500 
bushels.  And,  while  all  our  orchards 
are  doing  a little  better  each  year  of 
their  age,  I think  that  over  half  of 
this  1,502  bushels  Is  due  to  the  spray- 
ing, as  most  of  the  crop  heretofore 
has  dropped  off  before  maturing." 

it 

Injury  l)y  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  some  complaint  of  foliage  of 
apple  trees  being  injured  by  Bordeaux 
mixture.  This  injury  seems  to  have 
been  more  common  in  New  York  than 
in  the  Middle  West,  although  reports 
of  Injury  have  come  from  Missouri 
and  Illinois.  In  New  York  some  grow- 
ers have  quit  spraying  with  Bordeaux 


mixture,  on  account  of  this  injury. 

Prof.  Hedrick  of  the  Geneva  (N. 
Y.)  Experiment  Station  has  made 
some  exhaustive  tests,  and  while  he  is 
not  prepared  to  make  definite  report 
he  discourages  the  plan  to  discontinue 
spraying,  for  the  injury  from  the  Bor- 
deaux is  much  less  than  that  from 
apple  scab.  And  sometimes  there  is 
little  injury  from  the  mixture,  which 
seems  to  be  more  harmful  in  wet 
weather. 

At  the  summer  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Fruit-Growers’  Association 
Prof.  Hedrick  discussed  this  subject, 
and  said  that  we  should  never  try  to 
grow  fruit  in  temperate  climate  with- 
out this  mixture,  and  that  no  sensible 
man  thinks  of  giving  up  spraying.  He 
says  that  many  orchards  nu)y  be 
classed  as  "white  elephants;”  that  is, 
had  grown  unprofitable  and  have 
been  brought  back  to  profit  by  the 
use  of  copper.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  probably  gone  too  fast  with  our 
spraying,  and  some  injury  has  been 
done.  The  best  plan  is  to  continue 
the  spraying  and  find,  if  possible,  a 
remedy.  The  injury  done  by  copper 
somewhat  resembles  a fungus  dis- 
ease. Small  brown  or  black  spots 
or  larger  blotches  are  found  on  the 
fruit,  and  the  color  and  size  are  both 
hurt.  The  leaves  turn  yellow  and 
spotted,  and  often  fall.  A hard  frost 
gives  a somewhat  similar  appearance, 
but  is  different  from  this  copper 
trouble.  There  is  almost  no  injury 
in  California  and  other  states  where 
the  climate  is  very  dry.  On  the  other 
hand,  great  damage  has  been  done 
where  fogs  and  dampness  abound.  It 
seems  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  in- 
jury is  worse  in  wet  weather. 

Experiments  were  started  at  Gen- 
eva, and  also  in  connection  with  25 
first-class  growers.  The  supposition 
was  that  the  injury  was  caused  by 
copper,  and  not  by  lime,  arsenic  or 
adulteration.  It  was  thought  that 
damp  weather  was  the  cause,  and 
that  too  much  copper  was  used  in 
the  Bordeaux.  In  order  to  test  the 
matter  thoroughly  various  combina- 
tions of  copper  and  lime  were  used  as 
follows:  One  pound  lime,  one  pound 
copper,  50  gallons  water.  Two  pounds 
lime,  two  pounds  copper,  50  gallons 
water.  Three  pounds  -lime,  three 
pounds  copper,  same  quantity  water; 
check.  Further  combinations  called 
for  lime  and  copper  in  proportions 
1-2,  2-4,  3-6  and  4-8  to  50  gallons 
water.  The  trees  were  sprayed  just 
before  or  during  a rain  in  order  to 
test  the  theory  that  damp  weather 
increases  the  injury.  The  trees  were 
sprayed  twice,  first  immediately  after 
blooming,  and  from  10  days  to  two 
weeks  later. 

After  careful  observation  and  re- 
ports from  growers  it  is  concluded 
that  spray  injury  will  be  noticed  from 
any  strength  of  Bordeaux,  from  one 
pound  of  copper  to  50  gallons  of  wa- 
ter up,  the  more  copper  the  more  in- 
jury. Without  question  the  injury  is 
more  severe  in  wet  and  rainy  weather 
because  the  moisture  separates  the 
copper  and  the  lime.  An  excess  of 
lime  over  copper  will  lessen  the  injury, 
but  it  will  not  prevent  it.  We  should 
not  use  more  than  twice  as  much 
lime  as  copper.  It  is  also  true  that 
too  much  of  a weak  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture is  as  bad  as  a stronger  one  put 
on  less  frequently. 

The  Geneva  Station  cannot,  from 
its  present  work,  attempt  to  state 
just  what  strength  of  copper  is  best, 
but  it  expects  to  use  this  year  three 
pounds  of  copper  with  an  excess  of 
lime  to  50  gallons  of  water,  spraying 
when  dry,  if  possible.  This  year’s 
work  will  be  to  try  to  find  the  least 
strength  of  copper  that  will  control 
the  scab,  and  what  excess  of  lime  is 
actually  needed.  It  is  settled  that 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  about  our  best 
fungicide,  and  that  the  scab  injury  is 
very  much  worse  than'  the  injury 
from  spraying.  It  would  be  a serious 
mistake  to  stop  spraying,  because 
there  was  but  little  scab  this  past  sea- 
son, and  we  are  sure  to  have  more 
in  years  to  follow. 

While  Bordeaux  mixture  may  not 
be  a perfect  fungicide,  it  Is  the  best 
one  we  have,  and  it  appears  from 
these  experiments  that  some  varieties 
of  apples  are  injured  more  than  oth- 
ers. They  may  be  roughly  classed  as 
follows:  Not  hurt:  Alexander,  Splt- 

zenburg.  Fall  Pippin,  Golden  Russet, 
Northern  Spy,  Roxbury,  Red  Canada, 
Rome,  Swaar,  Sutton,  Tompkins  King 
and  Washington  Strawberry.  Slightly 
hurt:  Fameuse,  Holland  Winter,  Mc- 
Intosh, Munson's  Sweet,  Stark,  Olden- 
burg and  Hubbardston.  Badly  hurt: 
Ben  Davis,  Northwestern  Greening 
and  Wagener.  Very  badly  hurt:  Bald- 
win, Twenty  Ounce,  Jonathan,  Mann, 
Rhode  Island  Greening  and  Winter 
Banana. 
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What 

Every  Farmer 
Should  Know 

Economy  is  but  another  name  for  profit.  If  you  want  to  learn  how  much 
extra  profit  your  farm  can  be  made  to  yield  you,  send  for  the  Empire  Wagon 
Book.  It  shows  what  real  saving  of  time,  labor  and  money  means.  This 
book  sets  forth  the  true  value  of  Empire  Steel  Wheels  and  tells  how  to  con- 
vert  an  old  narrow  tire,  high  wheel  wagon  into  a new  indestructible  one  by 
fitting  it  with 

EMPIRE 

Steel  Wheels.  This  book  shows  how  a fresh  plowed  field  makes 
as  easy  hauling  as  a macademized  road.  Tells  how  to  save  horse 
flesh  and  man  labor;  it  explains  why  the  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon 
costs  nothing  for  maintenance  but  the  price  of  the  axle  grease. 

This  book  will  put  money  in  your  pocket— will  more  than  save 
the  price  of  a wagon.  Send  for  a copy  to  day.  It’s  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 

Box  6 -M,  Quincy,  I1L 


TREE  PROTECTORS 

75  Cents  per  Hundred.  $5.00  per  Thousand. 

AS  valuable  in  summer  against  sun-scald, 
hot  winds,  etc.,  as  they  are  in  winter 
against  cold  and  rabbits.  Recommend- 
ed by  leading  orchardists  and  horticultural 
societies.  Can  be  left  on  throughout  the  year. 

A cheap,  effective  protection. 

Do  not  wait  until  the  rabbits 
and  mice  RUIN  your  trees 

St.  Louis  Basket  and  Box  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

WR  ITE  US  TO  DA  Y 


Tobacco  Dust  >•' Woolly  Aphis 

No  practicable  method  of  fighting  woolly  aphis  was  found  until  it  was 
learned  that  Tobacco  Dust  was  a sure  and  safe  remedy.  Now  the  use  of 
Tobacco  Dust  Is  recommended  by  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station  as  the 
best  way  to  fight  this  Insect. 

We  Sell  Tobacco  Dust  in  Any  Quantity 

Send  for  circular  quoting  prices.  Tobacco  Dust  is  applied  about  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  and  is  worth  what  it  costs  as  a fertilizer. 

Mayer  Fertilizer  8 J.  Co.,  5520  Bulwer  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Anchor  Brand  Fertilizers. 


Pulls  Stumps  or  Standing  Trees. 

Clears  a two  acre  circle  with  one  sitting — pulls  anything  the  wire  rope  will  reach;  stumps, 
trees,  grubs,  rocks,  hedges,  etc.  A man  and  a boy  with  one  or  two  horses  can  run  the 

COMBINATION  STUMP  PULLER, 

Stump  Anchored  or  Self  Anchoring. 

A minute  and  a half  is  all  it  takes  for  the  ordinary  stump.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods.  Note 
the  strong  wire  rope  with  patent  coupler — grips  the  rope  at  any  point.  Does  not 
chafe  rope;  far  ahead  of  old-style4,take*ups."  Smallest  rope  we  furnish  stands  40,000 
lbs.  strain.  It  generates  immense  power  and  it's  made  to  stand  the  strain.  We  also 
make  the  Iron  Giant  Grub  and  Stump  machine,  the  l.  X.  L.  Grubber  and  Hawkeye 
Grub  and  Stump  Machine.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Stump  Pullers  In  the  World. 
Established  1SH4, 

MILNE  MFG.  CO., 

788  8th  St.,  Monmouth,  I 


WE  GROW  AND 
GUARANTEE  THEM 


All  the  varieties  known 
as  "best’’  are  from  our  nurseries 
FULL  UNF,  OK 


SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES,  BULBS,  ETC. 

EYERGREENS,  2 and.  3 year  Transplanted,  A SPECIALTY 

Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE  if  you  mention  tills  paper 

J.  WRAGG  i SONS'  CO..  WAUKEE.  IOWA 


Old  Reliable 

CENTRAL  Nl  Il&ERIES 


Fruit-Bearing  Fruit  Trees 

Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  Descriptions. 

| California  Privet,  Grape  Vines  in  small  or  large  quantities.  Specialties — Peach  Trees  and  Grape  Vines  | 

SKS'S&uSf&Z  R-  c.  Peters  & Sons,  Ironshire,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Large  stock  of  thrifty,  young  plants 
from  a strain  of  prolific  fruit  Dearers. 
Also  Trees,  Vines,  California  Privet, 
Asparagus  Roots,  Garden  Tools,  Spray 
Pumps,  etc.  Catalog  free.  Write. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  BOX  423 
MOORESTOWN,  N.  J. 
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All  ready  to  use 


Sticks 

Like 

Paint 


A dd  Ivater  and  spray 


Never 

Burns 

Foliage 


A WINNING  COMBINATION  OF 

DlSparene  (Arsenate  of  Lead)  arsenical  insecticide 

ever  discovered  ; universally  used  and  recommended. 


and 


Pure  Bordeaux 


the  most  effective  fungicide ; universally 
used  and  recommended. 

No  one  disputes  the  great  value  of  these 
two  great  remedies. 


YOU  GET  BOTH  IN  “PYROX” 

“Pyrox”  produces  prize  fruit. 

“Pyrox”  kills  all  leaf-eating  insects. 

“Pyrox”  prevents  fungous  diseases — blight,  bitter  rot,  leaf  curl,  etc.,  etc. 
“Pyrox”  serves  two  purposes — one  mixture  does  it  all. 

“Pyrox”  sticks  to  the  leaves  like  paint. 

“Pyrox”  is  economical  because  effective. 


Sprayed 


Unsprayed 


Sprayed 


Unsprayed 


Sprayed 


Unsprayed 


Sprayed 


Unsprayed 


Send  today  for  circular,  prices,  testimonials,  etc.  Good  agents  wanted. 

The  following  letter  recently  received 
from  Prof.  Slingerland,  professor  of  ento- 
mology, Cornell  University,  is  particularly 
applicable  this  year  when  inferior  arsenates 

of  lead  will  be  numerous.  He  says:  “In  regard  to  the  ‘Disparene,’  practically  all 
the  reports  show  excellent  results,  and  no  injury  to  the  foliage  seems  to  have  resulted  in  any  case.  There 
has  been  some  quite  serious  injury  to  foliage  resulting  from  the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  during  the  past 
season,  but  so  far  r.:  I know,  your  DISPARENE  BRAND  seems  to  have  caused  no  injury.” 

This  means  that  while  “Disparene”  is  pure  arsenate  of  lead,  all 
arsenates  of  lead  are  not  “Disparene.” 

Write  direct  to  the  manufacturers  for  circulars,  prices  and  discounts,  and  write  in  time. 

Bowker  Insecticide  Co.  43  boston 

We  ship  from  Boston,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 


Arsenate  of  lead: 

W arning ! 
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j Controlling  Codling  Moth 


East  year  was  distinguished  as  one 
in  which  the  codling  moth  wrought 
great  destruction  to  apples.  As  one 
of  our  correspondents  said,  the  sea- 
son of  1906  will  go  down  in  history  as 
"the  codling  moth  year.” 

Now,  what’s  to  be  done  to  fight 
this  insect  for  the  season  of  1907? 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
with  the  millions  of  wormy  apples 
grown  last  year,  there  will  be  at  least 
as  many  adult  codling  moths  to  start 
work  laying  eggs  early  the  coming 
spring.  The  wise  growers  will  not 
delude  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  some  persons  held  last  year — 
namely,  that  on  account  of  the  short 
apple  crop  the  insects  had  been 
starved  to  death.  The  wise  man  will 
prepare  to  make  the  fight  of  his  life 
against  this  insect. 

The  Fruit-Grower  desires  to  help 
its  readers  fight  this  insect  effectively, 
and  although  articles  have  been  re- 
peatedly published  on  this  subject,  we 
desire  to  go  back  to  the  beginning 
this  year  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  have  forgotten  the  previous  ar- 
ticles. 

The  Insect  and  Its  History. 

The  codling  moth  is  perhaps  the 
most  widely  distributed  insect  attack- 
ing the  apple  tree  or  fruit.  Wherever 
apples  are  grown  this  insect  will  be 
found.  It  was  claimed  for  some  time 
after  orchards  were  planted  in  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado  that  this  insect 
would  not  enter  there,  but  this  has 
proved  to  be  a mistake,  for  the  grow- 
ers there  are  compelled  to  fight  for 
their  apples  just  as  they  are  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  country. 

The  codling  moth  attacks  the  fruit 
of  apple,  pear  and  hawthorn  trees, 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  where 
the  insect  is  held  in  check  in  an  or- 
chard, late  broods  will  come  over 
from  neighboring  hawthorn  trees  and 
undo  the  work  in  the  orchard  itself. 

The  description  and  life  history  of 
the  codling  moth  is  given  in  The 
Fruit-Grower’s  Brother  Jonathan 
Booklet  No.  2 as  follows: 

"The  adult  of  the  codling  moth  is 
about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  across 
its  expanded  wings.  They  are  of  a 
gray-chocolate  color,  marked  with  al- 
ternate, irregular,  transverse,  wavy 
streaks  of  ash-gray  and  brown.  The 
lower  angle  at  the  tip  of  the  front 
wings  has  a large  tawny  spot,  with 
glossy  streaks  of  light  bronze  or  cop- 
per color,  arranged  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a horseshoe.  The  hind  wings 
are  light  yellowish  brown,  with  the 
luster  of  satin. 

"The  moths  first  appear  in  the 
spring  at  about  the  time  the  apple 
trees  bloom,  and  continue  to  emerge 
for  about  three  weeks.  They  begin 
to  deposit  their  eggs  soon  after  the 
blossoms  (petals)  fall,  and  at  this 
time  usually  deposit  the  eggs  in  the 
blossom  end  of  the  young  apple.  Later 
in  the  season  they  may  deposit  their 
eggs  at  various  places  on  the  apple, 
and  even,  in  some  instances,  on  the 
leaves.  The  moths  deposit  their  eggs 
at  night,  and  are  quite  slow  in  doing 
so,  rarely  depositing  more  than  one 
egg  on  an  apple,  and  occupying  from 
two  to  three  weeks  in  the  process  of 
laying  all  their  eggs.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  egg-laying  season  of  the 
first  brood  of  moths  extends  over  a 
period  of  about  six  weeks. 

"The  eggs  hatch  in  a few  days  after 
being  deposited  and  the  young  larvae 
may  eat  of  the  blossom  end  of  the 
apple  for  some  time,  usually  not  more 
than  a day  or  two  at  most,  and  then 
eat  their  way  through  the  skin  into 
the  pulp  and  down  to  the  core,  around 
which  they  feed  until  full  grown 
larvae. 

"Whether  or  not  these  apples  pre- 
maturely ripen  and  fall  to  the  ground, 
the  larvae,  as  soon  as  full  grown, 
leave  the  apples  by  eating  a hole 
through  to  the  outside,  and  then 
crawl  down  the  tree  in  search  of  a 
suitable  place  in  which  to  spin  their 
cocoons,  inside  of  which  they  trans- 
form to  the  pupa  stage.  They  do  sq 
under  all  kinds  of  rubbish  or  under 
the  loose  bark  of  the  tree.  From  the 
time  the  egg  is  deposited  until  the 
adult  moth  emerges  requires  about 
six  weeks. 

"As  soon  as  the  adults  appear  they 
immediately  pair  and  lay  eggs  for  the 
secdnd  ’ brood.  In  depositing  these 
eggs,  the  females  usually  do  so  at  any 
place  on  the  apple.  There  are  only 
two  broods  of  the  codling  moth  each 
year,  but  as  the  first  brood  of  moths 
is  so  long  appearing,  and  take  so 
rriWTrnTrrre  in  depositing  their  eggs. 


the  last  of  them  are  not  through  by 
the  time  the  first  moths  of  the  sec- 
ond brood  appear.  Hence  we  have 
these  moths  depositing  their  eggs  on 
the  apples  continually  from  the  time 
the  blossoms  fall  until  the  apples  are 
full  grown.  While  the  larvae  of  the 
second  brood  should  be  full  grown 
by  fall,  and  should  leave  the  apples 
and  make  their  cocoons  and  pass  the 
winter  as  pupae,  or  as  hibernating 
larvae,  it  frequently  happens  that 
many  of  them  are  too  late  to  do  this, 
and  hence  pass  the  winter  as  nearly 
full-grown  larvae  inside  of  the  ap- 
ples.” 

Fighting  the  Codling  Moth. 

The  codling  moth  can  be  fought  in 
two  stages  of  its  life  history — in  the 
larva  state  and  as  pupa.  The  insect 
is  killed  as  a larva  by  poisoning,  and 
is  crushed  in  the  pupa  state.  We 
shall  first  take  up  the  first-mentioned 
plan  of  fighting  the  insect. 

In  trying  to  poison  the  codling  moth 
larvae,  the  orchardist  must  apply  the 
poison  on  the  food  of  the  insect.  This 
is  the  young  apple,  and  the  first  ap- 
plication of  the  poison  is  made  with 
particular  reference  to  getting  a dose 
of  poison  in  the  blossom  end  of  the 
young  apple,  so  that  the  young  larva 
is  killed  as  it  seeks  to  enter  the  apple. 

This  poison  is  applied  either  in 
liquid  form  or  as  a powder;  the  lat- 
ter method  is  comparatively  new,  yet 
it  has  many  adherents.  This  method 
consists  of  mixing  of  paris  green  and 
lime  and  applying  to  the  tree  in  dust 
form;  some  of  the  poison  is  expected 
to  settle  in  the  blossom  end  of  the 
young  apple.  Some  growers  use  the 
dry  powder  form  all  through  the  sea- 
son; others  use  the  liquid  poison 
early  and  the  dust  later  in  the  sea- 
son, while  still  others  use  the  dust 
process  early  and  finish  up  with  the 
liquid.  At  this  time,  however,  by  far 
the  greater  number  use  the  liquid 
process  in  fighting  this  insect. 

Banding  the  Trees. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  life  history 
of  the  codling  moth  the  statement  is 
made  that  when  the  larva,  or  "worm” 
as  it  is  generally  called,  attains  its 
full  size,  it  leaves  the  apple  ajpd 
crawls  down  the  tree  in  search  of  a 
suitable  place  in  which  to  spin  its 
cocoon.  This  habit  of  the  insect  of- 
fers an  opportunity  to  fight  it  in  its 
pupa  stage. 

This  plan  is  to  place  around  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  a band  of  burlap, 
which  will  offer  the  insect  a hiding 
place  in  which  to  spin  its  cocoon. 
This  band  should  be  removed  every 
week,  and  all  insects  under  it  de- 
stroyed. In  applying  the  bands  care 
should  be  taken  first  to  scrape  off  the 
rough  bark,  otherwise  the  larvae,  as 
they  come  down  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
will  hide  under  the  rough  pieces  of 
bark  and  spin  their  cocoons  there. 
The  object,  of  course,  is  to  get  them 
to  hide  under  the  bands,  where  they 
can  be  readily  found  and  killed.  It 
has  been  found  by  experience  that 
most  of  the  larvae  leave  the  apples 
while  still  on  the  tree,  and  that  they 
come  down  the  trunk  in  search  of 
their  hiding  place.  They  will  natur- 
ally hide  under  these  bands,  and  can 
be  easily  destroyed  in  great  numbers. 

These  bands,  'however,  are  only  a 
part  of  the  plan  for  fighting  this  in- 
sect, for  it  can  be  used  to  best  advan- 
tage only  in  connection  with  spraying 
as  a means  of  combating  the  pest. 
Spraying  to  Overcome  Codling  Moth. 

As  the  codling  moth  is  so.  widely 
distributed  over  the  country,  prac- 
tically every  experiment  station  has 
tried  different  ways  to  hold  the  in- 
sect in  check.  In  the  annual  report 
of  the  office  of  experiment  stations 
much  information  has  been  compiled 
as  to  results  of  the  different  methods 
employed  at  different  stations.  We 
quote  extensively  from  these  reports, 
so  that  our  readers  may  have  the  ex- 
perience of  the  best  authorities  in  the 
respective  states. 

Experience  in  California. 

In  California  various  methods  of 
controlling  the  codling  moth  were 
tested,  but  the  only  one  which  of- 
fered any  prospect  of  good  results 
was  the  use  of  arsenical  sprays.  For 
this  purpose  paris  green  proved  as 
effective  as  any  other  arsenical,  and 
gave  satisfactory  results  when  used 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  160  gal- 
lons of  water.  In  localities  where  in- 
jury is  observed  from  paris  green  this 
may  be  avoided  by  the  addition  of 
about  five  to  ten  times  as  much  lime 
as  the  quantity  of  parts  green  used. 


IT’S  DELIGHTFUL  to  RIDE  ON  A 
SMOOTH  COUNTRY  ROAD 


not  only  for  pleasure  but  when  you’re  hauling  two-ton  loads  of  baled  hay  It’s 
possible  to  have  them  when  the  dirt  is  handled  right.  The  20th  Century  Grader 
does  it  cheaply,  quickly,  thoroughly.  No  matter  how  clayey,  muddy  or  rough 
the  dirt  road,  it  can  be  changed  in  24  hours  to  a level,  smooth,  rutless  highway. 
This  machine  is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  spring  or  fall— just  the  time 
when  farmers  haul  their  year’s  earnings  to  the  market.  The 

20th  CENTURY  GRADER 

is  strong,  rigid,  durable.  Puts  the  dirt  anywhere  you  want  it.  It  is  easily  guided 
and  handled;  light  draft,  two  horses  and  one  man  can  grade  and  shape  a road  in 
double-quick  time.  Mould-board  is  reversible  and  can  be  turned  to  either  side 
to  angle  of  50  degrees.  Patent  shoe  equalizes  depth  to  which  scraping  edge  cuts. 
Send  for  our  new  book  "Delightful  Roads”  and  see  views  of  20th  Century  Grader 
at  work  making  bad  roads  into  good  ones.  It  also  tells  how  to  make  good  roads 
Its  free.  Write  us  today  jps  _ 

and  ask  how  we  send  a ma-  • . White  City  Grader 

chine  on  approval.  _ l»  Co.,  BOX  E 

White  City,  Kansas. 


Wire  Staple 

your  fruit  packages  on 

Advance 

Foot  Power  Stapling  Machine 

^ Staples  cost  less  than  lc  per  thousand  and 
make  a neater  and  stronger  package  than 
when  tacked. 

Hallock  and  Leslie  boxes,  also 
splint  baskets,  can  be  stapled  on 
our  machine. 

Saranac  Machine  Co. 


300  Advance  Avenue 

St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Fruit  Tree  Stocks 

Foreign  and  Domestic. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  any  kind  of  Fruit  Tree  Stocks  for  Nursery 
Work.  These  Include 

Mahaleb  and  Mazzard  Cherry,  French  Pear 
Myrobolan  and  Americana  Plum 

All  in  Three  Grades — Nos.  1,  2 and  3. 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS — Only  one-fourth  crop  this  year.  We  have 
home-grown  and  Imported;  all  grades. 

APPLE  GRAFTS  a specialty  with  us.  Piece  or  whole  root  made  of 
any  length  to  suit;  Nos.  1 and  2. 

General  Nursery  Stock 

We  have  a large  assortment  in  storage  and  will  be  prepared  to  make 
shipments  at  any  time.  Prices  promptly  quoted  on  application. 

SHENANDOAH  NURSERIES,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 

Established  1870.  D.  S.  LAKE,  Propr.  600  Acres. 


Special  Bargains 
in  Nursery  Stock 

VUTE  would  like  to  quote  you  prices  in  this  advertise- 
ment,  but  the  policy  of  The  Fruit-Grower  forbids, 
therefore  we  can  only  request  you  to  send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  particulars. 

No  Agents — Mail  Orders  Only 

We  dare  not  use  the  U.  S.  mails  to  defraud,  but  if  you  want  to 
know  our  home  standing,  write  to  Capital  City  State  Bank  or  Iowa 
Trust  & Savings  Bank.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  enclosing  stamp  for  reply. 

Iowa  Nursery  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


PEACH  TREES 


Free  from  scale;  true  to  name;  fine,  healthy 
stock.  Prices  low.  direct  from  grower  to  planter 
MYER  & SON,  Bridgeville,  Delaware. 
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Harrow  FREE 


RETURN  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
IF  IT  DOESN’T  PLEASE  YOU. 


Here  is  a harrow  that  looks  very 
different  from  the  old  spike  or  spring 
toothed  harrow. 

It  is  different.  Every  point  of  dif- 
ference is  a point  of  big  improvement. 
It  is  as  much  better  than  the  old 
fashioned  harrow  as  a modern  plow  is 
better  than  the  Indians’  crooked  stick. 


ACME 


Sizes 
3 to 
17  ft. 


fPulve-Izos  (ho 

plowed  !and,crushestheclods. 

The  coulters  or  teeth  of  the  “Acme”  work 
as  a pane:  plow.  They  turn  over  the  pulver- 
ized pround  and  pive  the  crrp  all  the  soil’s 
benefit.  Fanners  will  tell  you  that  bigper 
crops  grow  after  an  Acme  harrowing. 

FREE  BOOK  for  your  Farm  Library. 

Write  us  today  and  we’ll  send  you  free,  a valuable 
booklet,  “A  Perfect  Seed  Bed.”  It  means  money  to  you. 

4 DUANE  H.  NASH, 


mm 

PURE  PULVERIZED 

Sheep 

Manure 

Best  fertilizer  for  all  kinds  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Once  tried 
you  will  use  no  other.  Write 
for  prices  and  booklet. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Co. 

22  Exchange  Avenue 
Union  Stock  Yards,  CHICAGO 


WRITE  TO 

Bacon  & Co. 

APPLETON.  N.  Y. 

for  their  Catalog  of 

Basswood  Ladders 
Crates,  Baskets 
and  Fruit  Packages 

It’s  yours  for  the  asking. 


*YeUowSwan”*»('’Augbert” 

PEACHES 

The  most  valuable  market  varieties  known. 
Will  do  equally  as  well  North  as  South. 
Write  for  descriptions  and  prices.  Address 

SNEED  & WOOD 

Nurseries  at  Tyler,  Tex.,  and  Swan,  Tex. 

Winfield  Nurseries 


Branch  Plants  at  Wellington 

and  Rock,  Kan.  Home  plant  ™e  j 

and  office  at  Winfield,  Kan.  W UHtCQ 


COOPER  6 MONCRIEF,  Proprietors 

WINFIELD,  KANSAS 
JUNE  BUDS  A SPECIALTY. 

Trees  and  Shrubs 

HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN. 

Healthy,  vigorous,  productive  and  free 
from  insect  pests.  None  better  or  cheaper. 
No  traveling  salesman  can  compete  with 
us  In  price,  quality  considered.  Get  FREE  Catalogu 

George  H.  Whiting  Nurseries 

Lock  Box  1110,  Yankton,  3.  D. 

A SQUARE  DEAL! 

That’s  all.  Wedon’tgrow  better  nursery  stock  than  any 
one  else,  nor  6ell  cheapest.  We  do  grow  honest  stock. 
propagated  off  select,  bearing  trees  and  sell  it  as  low  as 
such  stock  can  be  sold.  1L  acres  in  nursery;  86  acres  de- 
voted to  the  business.  We  oversee  it  ourselves.  250,000 
nu rsery-g rown  forest  tree  seed  I i ngs,  bushels  o f tree  seeds. 
25,000  apple  and  a proportionate  amount  of  other  fruits. 
Our  catalogue  is  free  and  tells  just  what  the  sorts  do — no 
more  nor  less.  It  is  free ; send  for  it. 

HOPEDALE  NURSERIES,  Hopedale,  Illinois 
J.  W.  Griesmer,  Prop. 


450.000 


800  varle(le..AlsoGrapes,Snxikll  1 run,. eic. nest  root. 

0 Genuine,  cheap.  2 sample  ourranta  mailed  for 
10c.  Peso,  price  list  tree.  Lewis  liOEUCH,  Vredoni.,  n.  i. 


This  addition  of  lime  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  caustic  poison  from  burn- 
ing the  foliage  of  the  trees.  Lime 
arserdte  and  lead  arsenate  are  recom- 
mended for  substitution  in  the  place 
of  paris  green  where  the  latter  burns 
the  foliage.  . 

During  experiments  carried  out  in 
California  arsenate  of  lead  was  found 
to  be  by  far  the  safest  of  all  the  ar- 
serdoals  used,  but  is  less  fatal  to  the 
codling  moth,  and  must  therefore  be 
used  in  larger  quantities. 

The  California  station  recommends 
that  the  first  campaign  against  the 
codling  moth  be  undertaken  upon  the 
trees  in  bloom  immediately  after  the 
petals  fall.  The  spray  at  this  time 
should  be  directed  against  the  ends 
of  the  blossoms  from  above.  The  sec- 
ond campaign  should  be  begun  about 
the  time  when  the  first  eggs  are  de- 
posited upon  the  trees.  In  some  local- 
ities this  period  occurs  much  later 
than  in  others.  The  object  of  the  sec- 
ond application  is  to  cover  uniformly 
all  parts  of  the  tree,  and  a nozzle 
should  be  used  which  will  give  a fine 
spray.  In  California  it  is  believed 
that  the  third  campaign  is  the  most 
important  one,  and  the  aim  of  this 
operation  is  to  poison  the  surface  of 
the  fruit  so  as  to  prevent  the  worms 
from  entering  the  side.  According 
to  the  experiments  carried  out  in  Cali- 
fornia, there  is  greater  danger  of  in- 
juring the  foliage  at  the  third  appli- 
cation than  at  previous  sprayings. 

Results  in  Delaware. 

During  the  insecticide  work  in  Del- 
aware for  the  control  of  the  codling 
moth  it  is  found  that  arsenate  of  lead 
at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  fifty  gal- 
lons of  water  giyes  from  one-third  to 
one-half  more  benefit  in  sound  fruit 
than  paris  green,  green  arsenoid  or 
arsenite  of  lime.  The  last  three  ar- 
senicals  proved  to  he  of  about  equal 
value.  More  than  one  pound  of  ar- 
senate of  lead  to  fifty  gallons  of  wa- 
ter, or  one  pound  of  paris  green  to 
160  gallons  of  water  is  apparently 
unwarranted.  It  is  believed,  as  a re- 
sult of  the  experiments  in  Delaware, 
that  three  applications  are  not  nec- 
essary, if  the  first  two  are  thoroughly 
made.  The  addition  of  adhesives  to 
arsenical  sprays  was  not  found  to  be 
profitable. 

From  Idaho  Station. 

In  Idaho  one  application  of  paris 
green  before  the  calyx  had  closed  was 
found  to  destroy  about  41  per  cent  of 
the  larvae  of  the  first  brood.  This 
application  seemed  to  be  about  six 
times  as  effective  on  larvae  which  at- 
tempted to  enter  the  calyx  as  those 
which  entered  the  side  of  the  apple. 
From  the  use  of  bands  an  average  of 
215  larvae  per  tree  were  collected. 
In  Idaho  it  is  recommended  that  in  all 
cases  the  first  application  be  made 
just  after  the  petals  fall  and  before 
the  calyx  closes.  It  was  found  im- 
possible to  control  the  codling  moth 
with  one  or  two  applications,  and 
three  or  four  sprayings  are  recom- 
mended for  most  localities. 

Success  in  Michigan. 

In  Michigan  spraying  for  the  cod- 
ling moth  has  long-  been  practiced  and 
has  been  found  effective.  Paris  green 
applied  just  after  the  petals  fall  and 
inside  the  calyx  dries  and  remains 
for  an  indefinite  period.  The  larvae 
which  attempt  to  enter  through  the 
calyx  therefore  become  poisoned.  In 
Michigan  the  first  brood  does  less 
damage  than  the  second,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  size  of  the 
second  brood  depends  almost  entirely 
on  the  proportion  of  the  first  brood 
which  are  allowed  to  reproduce.  The 
application  of  an  arsenical  during  the 
first  week  of  August,  or  about  the 
time  that  the  young  larvae  hatch  out, 
reduces  the  second  brood  decidedly. 
Where  three  or  more  applications 
seem  to  be  required  one  may  be  given 
soon  after  the  first  and  another  about 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  after  the  first 
August  application.  It  may  he  added, 
just  here,  that  the  experience  of  many 
growers  in  1906  has  convinced  them 
that  this  late  spraying  is  very  essen- 
tial, and  it  must  be  thoroughly  done 
or  great  loss  will  result  from  the  last 
brood. 

Long  Season  in  Ohio. 

In  Ohio  active  mature  larvae  of  the 
codling  moth  were  found  in  orchards 
from  June  30  to  October  13,  and  this 
indicates  the  length  of  the  period 
during  which  the  fruit  is  subject  to 
their  attacks.  In  unsprayed  orchards 
about  43  per  cent  of  the  apple  crop 
showed  injury,  whereas  91  per  cent  of 
the  fruit  was  saved  by  spraying. 

According  to  the  experiments  at 
this  station,  a large  number  of  ap- 
plications of  arsenicals  is  not  neces- 
sary to  control  the  codling  moth.  In 
some  Instances  the  first  application. 


and  in  others  the  late  application,  ap- 
peared to  be  of  little  value.  Since  an 
early  application  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture is  required  to  control  apple  scab, 
and  paris  green  may  be  conveniently 
mixed  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  it 
is  recommended  that  such  a combina- 
tion be  sprayed  on  apple  trees  as  soon 
as  the  petals  have  fallen,  followed  at 
short  intervals  by  two  or  three  other 
applications,  after  which  one  or  two 
applications  of  arsenate  of  lead  may 
be  made  at  intervals  of  two  weeks. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  arsenate  of 
lead  was  not  reduced  by  being  added 
to  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Late  Spraying  in  Oregon. 

In  Oregon  the  larvae  of  the  codling 
moth  appear  to  be  very  abundant  late 
in  the  season,  and  this  fact  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  timing  the 
application  of  insecticides.  During  a 
series  of  spraying  experiments,  the 
average  of  wormy  apples  on  un- 
sprayed trees  was  23  per  cent,  while 
on  sprayed  trees  only  1 per  cent  was 
wormy  on  July  20,  but  at  the  time  of 
picking  5 per  cent  appeared  to  be  in- 
fested. The  applications  were  made 
on  May  13,  June  11,  June  25,  and 
August  11.  The  results  indicate  that 
in  most  cases  the  first  application  is 
useless,  the  second  and  perhaps  the 
third  nearly  so,  while  the  fourth  ap- 
plication was  the  one  which  brought 
results.  These  experiments,  however, 
were  carried  out  in  a moist  climate, 
and  it  is  stated  than  in  drier  and 
warmer  parts  of  the  state  the  fruit 
is  attacked  earlier  and  an  earlier  ap- 
plication is  therefore  of  undoubted 
value. 

Experience  in  Utah. 

In  the  earlier  experiments  at  the 
Utah  station  it  was  found  that  spray- 
ing alone  may  be  depended  upon  to 
furnish  from  85  to  95  per  cent  of 
sound  apples.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  first  application  be  made  from 
above  downward  and  from  the  sides 
inward,  hut  not  upward  from  near 
the  center  of  the  tree.  This  applica- 
tion should  he  given  immediately  af- 
ter the  petals  fall,  or  at  least  within 
three  or  four  days  after  this  occur- 
rence. A second  application  is  rec- 
ommended within  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  after  the  first. 

These  two  sprayings,  as  stated, 
were  found  when  carefully  applied,  to 
protect  from  85  to  95  per  cent  of  the 
apples  from  infestation,  while  un- 
sprayed trees  compared  with  them 
showed  an  infestation  of  from  60  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  fruit.  While,  as  a 
result  of  the  earlier  experiments,  the 
Utah  station  did  not  wish  to  discour- 
age late  spraying,  it  recommended 
very  urgently  that  the  early  spraying 
must  be  done  with  all  possible  thor- 
oughness. 

First  Sprayings  Should  Be  Thorough. 

In  later  experiments  at  the  Utah 
station  the  relative  value  of  early  and 
late  sprayings  was  directly  tested, 
and  an  attempt  was  also  made  to 
find  out  how  the  arsenicals  destroy 
the  larvae,  and  especially  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  early  sprays  in  re- 
ducing the  importance  of  the  second 
brood. 

In  order  to  get  accurate  data  on 
this  subject  the  injury  of  the  first 
brood  was  separated  from  that  of  the 
second.  All  apples  on  the  experi- 
mental trees  were  counted  during  the 
first  week  in  August,  and  each  one 
was  examined  to  see  whether  it  was 
infested  and  whether  the  codling  moth 
had  entered  at  the  side  or  in  the  calyx 
end.  At  this  time  of  year  all  worms 
of  the  first  brood  are  of  considerable 
size  and  are  easily  distinguished  from 
the  small  larvae  of  the  second  brood. 
The  windfall  apples  were  also  gath- 
ered every  day,  examined  and  counted. 

After  extensive  data  of  this  sort  had 
been  collected  it  was  found  that  two 
early  sprayings  killed  on  an  average 
on  each  tree  220  larvae  of  the  first 
brood  and  356  larvae  of  the  second 
brood,  or  a total  of  57  6 worms.  Three 
late  sprayings  killed  on  an  average 
369  larvae.  It  is  therefore  apparent 
that  the  two  early  applications  not 
only  destroyed  more  larvae  than  the 
three  late  sprayings,  but,  by  greatly 
reducing  the  first  brood,  exercised 
a still  greater  influence  in  diminish- 
ing the  numbers  of  the  second  brood. 
The  first  applications  were  made,  one 
immediately  after  the  petals  fall,  and 
the  other  ten  days  later,  while  the 
late  applications  were  made  August 
1,  August  15  and  September  1.  This 
series  of  experiments  was  repeated  in 
1905,  and  it  was  found  that  the  two 
early  applications  gave  an  average 
of  98.9  per  cent  sound  apples  at  pick- 
ing time. 

In  Washington  it  was  found  that 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  larvae  of 
codling  moths  will  be  found  under 
hands  If  properly  placed  on  trees,  and 


Let  Us  Send  You  ^ 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  frood  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a lot  of  work  and  make  you  a lot  of  money— tha 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

and  the 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  they  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free* 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  217,  Quincy,  lilt. 


Peach  Trees 

fine,  stocky,  hardy,  grown  on 
the  bank  of  Lake  Erie:  two 
miles  from  uny  peach  orchard, 
free  of  borers  and  all  diseases. 
Large  stock  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Etc. 
Headquarters  for  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Plants,  Vines,  Bulbs, 
Seeds.  Over  60  acres  of 
Ilardy  Roses,  none  better 
grown.  44  greenhouses  of  Everbloomlng  Roses, 
Palms,  Ferns,  Ficus,  Geraniums,  Etc.  Mail  size 
postpaid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed, 
larger  by  express  or  freight.  Direct  deal  will  Insure 
you  the  best  and  save  you  money.  Try  it.  Valuable 
168-page  Catalogue  FREE.  Correspondence  solicited* 
63  years,  1200  acres. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO., 

Box  336  , PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Seedless  Apple 

Vaughn’s  Seedless  Apple,  the  original 
tree  has  borne  22  crops  without  a single 
failure;  no  seed  in  the  fruit  to  rob  the 
tree  of  Its  vitality,  very  little  core,  or 
none  at  all  In  some  specimens.  The  tree 
has  no  bloom  to  be  caught  by  late  frost 
and  Its  fruit  will  keep  until  May. 

Send  for  our  descriptive  catalogue;  It 
Is  Free. 

FAIRBURY  NURSERIES, 

Box  I Falrbury.  Nebraska 


Iowa  «=  Peach  Trees 

Are  the  best  for  planters  along  the  northern 
limits  of  the  peach  belt.  J.  L.  Wilson,  the 
Southern  Iowa  peach  grower,  has  a fine 
stock  of  trees  to  offer  planters  at  wholesale 
prices.  Also  a general  line  of  nursery  stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

John  L.  Wilson  B5°„f  Centerville,  la. 


TREES 

DO  YOU  WANT  ANY? 

No  better  grown  anywhere.  Plenty  of 
Cherry.  Thousands  of  Apple,  Peach,  etc. 
Pear  Trees  Cheap..  Plant  Johanna  and 
Mam.  Yellow  Heath  Peaches. 


SUNNY  SLOPE  NURSERY,  HANNIBAL,  MO. 


r 
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FARM  TELEPHONES 

Secret  Calling,  Long  Distance,  8ure 
Ringing,  Lightning  Proof, 

X 

Very  Powerful. 

Our  Bulletin  No.  15 

tells  how  to  build  lines,  what  you 
need  and  what  it  ought  to  cost.  Write 
lor  it.  It’s  FREE.  Address 

THE  WESCO  SUPPLY  CO. 

Ft.  Worth,  Texas  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

---------  - 

FREE  TELEPHONE. 

Hand-book,  telling  how  to  build, 
and  cost  of  rural  lines,  on  request. 
BUY  PHONES  OF  THE  MAKER, 
save  middlemen’s  profits  and  get 
f rtory’s  Ironclad  guarantee. 
Independent  of  the  trust.  MAKERS 
OF  RELIABLE  APPARATUS. 
CENTRAL  TELEPHONE  & ELECTRIC  CO., 
Address  Rural  Desk  17,  SL  Louis  or  Dallas 


FREE  BOOK  TELEI^ONES 

Tells  how  you  can  have  the  Markets,  Fire 
Dept.,  Doctor,  Repair  Shop,  General  Store, 
etc.,  practically  on  your  farm  by  having  the 
wonderful  Andrae  Farm  Telephones  in  your 
house.  It  is  a money  maker  that  may  save 
its  cost  in  a day,  and  make  you  rich  In  a 
year.  Thousands  now  in  use.  Book  tells 
how  put  up,  their  cost,  etc.  Write  J. 
ANDRAE  & SONS,  332  W.  Water  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


that  these  larvae  reach  the  bands  by 
crawling  down  the  trees. 

Conclusion. 

The  foregoing  experience,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  experience  of 
1906  in  the  Middle  West,  leads  one 
to  conclude  that  the  first  sprayings 
should  be  very  thorough.  No  set 
date  can  be  assigned  for  the  first  ap- 
plication, but  it  should  be  made  just 
as  soon  as  the  petals  are  falling  from 
the  blossoms.  This  will  allow  the 
calyx-cup  of  the  young  apple  to  be 
filled  wtih  poison,  if  the  work  is 
properly  done. 

But,  even  with  this  early  spraying, 
and  with  bands  on  the  trees,  it  is  like- 
ly profitable  to  continue  spraying  lat- 
er than  is  generally  recommended,  for 
young  larvae  were  found  still  at  work 
in  apples  the  latter  part  of  October 
last  fall.  A thorough  application  of 
arsenical  In  September  would  have 
saved  much  fruit  from  the  cull  pile. 

¥ ^ 

Your  renewal  and  one  new  subscript 
tlon — both  for  $1.  Send  today, 
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Spraying  Experiment  in  Iowa 


The  Experiment  Station  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College  conducted  but  one 
experiment  in  spraying  apple  orchards 
in  1906,  and  that  was  located  in  the 
Trigg  orchard  at  Rockford,  Floyd 
County.  There  are  2,900  trees  in  this 
orchard.  They  were  planted  in  1895 
and  1896,  which  makes  them  now  len 
and  eleven  years  old.  They  are  mostly 
of  the  Wealthy  and  Patten  Greening 
varieties.  In  1905  the  Patten  Green- 
ings bore  a good  crop,  and  perhaps 
for  this  reason  they  did  not  set  very 
much  fruit  last  season.  So  far  as  can 
be  determined  the  crop  of  Wealthy 
in  1905  was  largely  destroyed  by  the 
scab  fungus.  In  1906  the  Wealthy  set 
considerably  more  fruit  than  the  Pat- 
ten Greening,  but  not  a good  crop. 
The  average  yield  for  the  orchard  was 
less  than  one-fifth  bushel  per  tree, 
while  in  one  of  the  plots  under  experi- 
ment the  yield  averaged  over  two 
bushels  per  tree.  Had  the  entitre  or- 
chard yielded  proportionately  as  much 
as  this  experiment  plot  it  would  have 
produced  5,000  bushels  instead  of  less 
than  500.  This  would  have  made  the 


Grand  Total  I’atton  Greening  and  Wealthy. 

Yield 

Plat  Bushels  Per  cent 


Plat 

I — Unsprayed 

5.75 

100 

Plat 

II — Sprayed  

23.33 

406 

Plat 

Ill — Sprayed  

28.06 

529 

Plat 

IV — Unsprayed  . . . 

5.31 

100 

Plat 

V — Sprayed  

28.5 

537 

The  total  yield  of  sprayed  Plat  II  is 
406  per  cent  of  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing unsprayed  plat;  the  yield  of 
sprayed  Plat  III  is  529  per  cent,  and 
that  of  sprayed  Plat  V is  537  per  cent 
of  that  of  the  corresponding  unsprayed 
plat. 

Comparison  as  to  Grades  of  Fruit. 

But  the  benefits  of  the  treatment 
were  not  confined  to  increasing  the 
yield.  Not  only  was  there  more  fruit 
and  finer  fruit  where  the  trees  were 
sprayed,  but  the  fruit  hung  to  the 
trees  better.  The  amounts  and  per- 
centages of  dropped  and  picked  fruit 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  state- 
ment. The  fruit  was  not  graded  into 
first  and  seconds,  but  the  great  super- 
iority of  the  sprayed  fruit  over  cor- 
responding grades  of  unsprayed  fruit 
was  apparent  to  everyone  who  exam- 
ined the  crop. 


Yield  of  Patten  Greening  and  Wealthy  Under  Experiment  in  the  Trigg  Orchard. 

PATTEN  GREENING 

YIELD 

No.  of  Bushels  Per  cent 


Plat  Trees  Dropped  Picked  Total  Dropped  Picked 

Plat  I — Unsprayed  6 2.  2.5  4.5  44.4  55.6 

Plat  II— Sprayed  6 2.87  4.5  7.37  30.9  61.1 

Plat  III — Sprayed  \ . 3 1.8  5.75  7.55  23.8  76.2 

Plat  IV— Unsprayed  3 1.12  .43  1.55  72.3  27.7 

Plat  V— Sprayed  3 1.75  2.25  4.  43.8  56.2 

WEAL  THY 

Plat  I-r— Unsprayed  9 .68  .56  1.25  54.4  45.6 

Plat  II— Sprayed  9 8.41  7.5  15.91  52.9  47.1 

Plat  III — Sprayed  12  12.5  8.  20.5  61.0  39.0 

Plat  IV — Unsprayed  12  3.  .75  3.75  80.0  20.0 

Plat  V— Sprayed  2 16.5  8.  24.5  67.3  32.7 


spraying  much  more  profitable,  for  the 
cost  of  spraying  the  full  crop  would 
have  been  but  little  greater  than  the 
cost  of  spraying  the  small  crop  which 
the  orchard  produced. 

The  entire  orchard  was  sprayed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  plots  of  trees 
called  I and  IV,  which  were  located  in 
a portion  of  the  orchard  where  there 
appeared  to  be  the  best  prospect  for 
a good  crop  of  fruit.  Each  of  these 
plots  contained  fifteen  trees.  Plot  I 
contained  - six  Patten  Greening  and 
nine  Wealthy  trees.  Plot  IV  contained 
three  Patten  Greening  and  twelve 
Wealthy  trees.  The  corresponding 
sprayed  plots  were  numbered  II,  III 
and  V.  Plot  II  lay  immediately  south 
of  Plot  I and  contained  likewise  six 
Patten  Greening  and  nine  Wealthy 
trees.  Plot  III  lay  immediately  north 
and  Plot  V immediately  south  of  Plot 
IV.  Like  Plot  IV  they  each  contained 
three  Patten  Greening  and  twelve 
Wealthy  trees. 

The  first  spraying  was  given  just  be- 
fore the  blossoms  opened,  the  second 
just  after  the  blossoms  fell,  and  the 
third  from  June  21st  to  June  26th. 
About  the  first  of  August  the  fourth 
spraying  was  made  to  combat  the  sec- 
ond brood  of  the  codling  moth.  The 
materials  used  were  Bordeaux  mixture, 
parls  green  and  arsenate  of  lead.  All 
of  the  trees  except  the  checks  were 
sprayed  each  time  except  at  the  last 
treatment,  when  only  those  having 
more  than  a hatful  of  apples  were 
sprayed. 

Total  Yields  Compared. 

Taking  into  account  all  grades  of 
fruit  a comparison  of  the  sprayed  plats 
with  corresponding  unsprayed  plats 
shows  in  every  case  a decided  increase 
in  the  total  yield  of  the  sprayed  trees. 
A comparison  of  Plat  I with  Plat  II 
shows  that  the  yield  of  the  sprayed 
Patten  Greening  was  164  per  cent  that 
of  the  unsprayed  and  the  yield  of  the 
sprayed  Wealthy  was  1.273  per  cent 
that  of  the  corresponding  unsprayed 
Wealthy.  When  the  unsprayed  Plat 
IV  Is  likewise  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding sprayed  Plats  III  and  V It 
is  seen  that  the  yield  of  the  sprayed 
Patten  Greening  Is  respectively  4 22  per 
cent  and  265  per  cent  that  of  the  un- 
sprayed, while  the  yield  of  the  sprayed 
Wealthy  is  respectively  646  per  cent 
and  658  per  cent  of  that  of  the  un- 
sprayed Wealthy.  In  other  words 
sprayed  Wealthy  yielded  in  one  case 
five  and  one-half  times  as  much.  In 
another  case  six  and  one-half  times 
as  much  and  In  the  third  case  twelve 
and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the 
corresponding  unsprayed  Wealthy, 
while  sprayed  Patten  Greening  yielded 
one  and  one-half,  two  and  one-half, 
and  four  and  one-half  times  as  much, 
respectively,  as  the  corresponding  un- 
sprayed Patten  Greening.  The  total 
yield  of  both  Patten  Greening  and 
Wealthy  fruit  Is  shown  In  the  follow- 
ing table; 


In  every  instance  the  percentage  of 
dropped  fruit  was  greater  on  the  un- 
sprayed plats  than  it  was  on  the  cor- 
responding sprayed  plats.  This  differ- 
ence was  least  in  the  case  of  Wealthy 
from  Plats  I and  II  where  it  amounted 
to  only  one  and  one-half  bushels  In  a 
hundred,  but  Wealthy  in  Plats  IV  and 
V showed  a difference  of  about  thir- 
teen bushels  in  a hundred  and  in 
Plats  IV  and  III  a difference  of  nine- 
teen bushels  in  a hundred  in  favor  of 
the  sprayed  fruit.  Patten  Greening 
showed  a difference  in  Plats  I and  II 
of  five  bushels,  in  Plats  IV  and  V of 
twenty-eight  and  one-half  bushels  and 
in  Plats  IV  and  III  of  forty-eight  and 
one-half  bushels  in  a hundred  in  favor 
of  the  sprayed  fruit. 

Note  that  these  comparisons  have 
no  reference  to  the  relative  amounts 
of  the  yield  of  the  different  plats,  but 
refer  to  the  percentages  of  picked  and 
dropped  fruit  in  the  total  regardless 
of  the  amount  of  that  yield. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  observe  in  this 
connection  that  the  Patten  Greening 
fruit  hung  to  the  trees  much  better 
than  did  fruit  of  the  Wealthy.  In 
Plat  III  which  was  sprayed  Wealthy 
showed  61  per  cent  of  dropped  fruit, 
while  Patten  Greening  showed  about 
24  per  cent.  In  Plat  IV  which  was 
unsprayed  the  percentage  of  dropped 
Patten  Greening  rose  to  7 per  cent  and 
that  of  Wealthy  to  80  per  cent.  The 
highest  percentage  of  dropped  fruit  on 
any  of  the  sprayed  plats  was  found  in 
Plat  V,  where  4 4 per  cent  of  the  Pat- 
ten Greening  and  67  per  cent  of  the 
Wealthy  dropped.  This  leads  me  to 
raise  the  question  whether  it  would 
not  be  a good  practice  in  handling 
varieties  like  the  Wealthy  and  Patten 
Greening  to  make  at  least  two  pick- 
ings, one  when  the  earliest  ripening 
fruit  first  reaches  marketable  condi- 
tion and  the  other  when  the  most  of 
the  later  ripening  fruit  is  In  prime 
condition.  I am  of  the  opinion  that 
In  large  •ommerclal  orchards  of  these 
varieties  It  would  pay  to  make  at  least 
two  pickings. 

A study  of  this  experiment  leads  to 
the  following  conclusions: 

First.  Where  an  orchard  is  badly 
infested  with  the  apple  scab  and  has 
not  been  previously  sprayed  It  should 
have  two  thorough  treatments  before 
the  blossoms  open  instead  of  one.  the 
first  to  be  given  when  the  green  tips 
of  the  leaves  first  push  through  the 
bud  scales,  the  second  just  before  the 
blossoms  open. 

Second.  It  is  best  to  make  the 
treatments  very  thorough  and  timely. 

Third.  Tn  Iowa  It  pays  to  spray  for 
the  second  brood  of  the  codling  moth. 

Besides  the  two  treatments  which 
should  be  given  before  the  blossoms 
open,  as  indicated  above,  the  control 
of  scab  and  codling  moth  requires 
that  the  orchard  be  sprayed  just  after 
the  blossoms  fall  and  again  in  fr  >m 
ten  to  fourteen  days.  The  season's 


The  Two  Greatest 
Power  Sprayers 


Wallace  Invincible  Engine  Power  Sprayer 


There  are  no  imi- 
tations in  the 
Wallace  line  gf 
machines . 

We  are  always  a year  ahead  of 
our  competitors.  Anybody  can  im- 
itate, we  originate. 


Wallace  Sprayers  Are  Allvays  Leaders. 


16 

Distinct 
Styles 
of  Power 
Sprayers 


Ask  for 
Catalogue  16 


\\  iiuacc  Oupiex  Autoin.il  ic  sprayer.  ihe  inos>l  powerlul  one 
ever  constructed. 


Wallace  Machinery  Co. 


Champaign,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address 
W aim  co 


The  Ideal 
Gasoline  Sprayer 


Four  Cycle  2^3  Horse-power  engine  with  Hori- 
zontal Brass  Lined  Pump.  Supplies  10 
nozzles,  and  maintains  a steady  pressure  of  100  to 
175  pounds,  as  desired.  Fills  its  Own  tank. 
Runs  so  quietly  horses  are  not  frightened ; has  an 
extra  pulley  for  belt,  andean  be  used  for  all  purposes 
besides  spraying.  Has  200  gallon  tank  with  automatic 
agitators.  Weight  of  engine  and  pump  450  lbs. — 
total  weight  including  wagon  1650  lbs. 

Ask  us  ror  catalogue. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
58  Elevei  th  St.,  Elmira  N.  Y. 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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spraying  operations  will  then  include 
the  following  line  of  treatment: 

1.  When  the  leaf  buds  are  opening. 

2.  Just  before  blooming. 

3.  Just  after  blooming. 

4.  About  two  weeks  after  the  third 

treatment.  • 

5.  The  last  of  July  or  first  of  Aug- 
ust. 

In  all  of  this  work  it  is  best  to  use 
liquid  Bordeaux  mixture  with  parls 
green  or  some  other  effective  arsenical 
poison.  S.  A.  BEACH. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station. 

$ 

Dust  Spraying  in  Southern  issouri. 

The  articles  on  spraying,  in  tlie  re- 
cent issues  of  The  Fruit-Grower  have 
been  very  interesting  and  I wish  to 
add  my  testimony  in  favor  of  the  good 
effects  of  thorough  spraying. 

In  my  orchard  of  160  acres,  the 
prospects  for  a fruit  crop  were  so  un- 
promising during  1903-4-5  that  I did 
not  spray  at  all  and  the  small  crop  of 
1905  was  nearly  entirely  No.  2 apples 
and  culls.  However,  in  the  fall  of 
1905,  having  decided  to  thoroughly 
spray,  I used  a large  liquid  sprayer 
and  covered  the  trunks,  limbs  and 
branches  thoroughly  and  completely 
with  a whitewash  or  paint  composed 
of  lye  soap,  carbolic  acid,  whale  oil 
soap,  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1906  I began  with  the 
dust  spray,  using  dry  Bordeaux,  flour 
of  sulphur  and  hydrated  lime.  The 
first  application  was  made  just  after 
the  petals  began  to  fall;  the  second 
application  was  made  ten  days  later, 
and  the  third  application  was  made 
fifteen  days  after  the  second.  The  re- 
sult was  marvelous,  the  fruit  was  as 
fine  as  I have  ever  seen  and  entirely 
free  from  blight,  fungous  or  other  de- 
fects; in  fact,  so  fine  that  I relaxed 
my  work  and  did  not  spray  for  the 
second  brood  of  codling  moths  or  for 
the  bitter  rot  as  I should  have  done. 

The  unusually  protracted  spell  of 
wet  weather  in  July  and  August  being 
so  favorable  for  the  development  of 
the  spores  of  bitter  rot,  that  before  I 
was  aware  they  had  taken  hold  and 
had  made  considerable  headway,  espe- 
cially on  Willow  Twigs  and  Huntsman, 
but  as  soon  as  I discovered  this  I im- 
mediately began  spraying  the  affected 
trees  with  a dust  compound  of  hydrat- 
ed lime,  dry  Bordeaux  and  a large 
quantity  of  flour  of  sulphur  and  one 
application  completely  stopped  the 
progress.  I found  apples  that  had 
spots  from  the  size  of  a pin  head  to  V2 
inch  in  diameter  but  the  decay  was 
stopped  and  no  further  growth  of  the 
affected  part  occurred.  I am  satisfied 
that  had  I made  an  application  of  this 
dust  early  in  July  and  followed  it  up 
with  a second  application  in  ten  to 
fifteen  days  that  the  bitter  rot  would 
have  been  entirely  prevented  and  I 
would  have  also  caught  the  second 
brood  of  codling  moth. 

I consider  the  flour  of  sulphur  one 
of  the  most  effective  remedies  we 
have;  such  is  the  result  of  extensive 
experiments  by  the  California  Expri- 
ment  Station,  as  well  as  by  the  aspara- 
gus growers  of  that  state  in  preventing 
rust.  My  own  experience  with  its  use 
to  prevent  black  rot  on  grapes  has 
been  highly  satisfactory.  Three  years 
ago  on  one  lot  of  vines  I made  three 
applications  of  dust,  using  hydrated 
lime  and  flour  of  sulphur  and  prevent- 
ed entirely  any  show  of  rot  whatever 
and  the  grapes  on  these  vines  were 
the  finest  ever  grown  by  me.  On  an- 
other lot  that  I did  not  spray  the  black 
rot  had  made  a good  deal  of  headway 
and  most  of  the  fruit  was  affected 
when  I made  one  application  of  this 
dust  spray,  which  checked  any  further 
spread  of  the  rot.  I brought  some  of 
these  grapes  to  the  Greene  County 
Horticultural  Society,  showing  those 
that  had  been  affected  and  where  the 
rot  stopped  and  was  entirely  dried  up 
by  the  dust  so  applied. 

My  experience  this  year  has  the 
more  strongly  confirmee  my  belief  In 
the  value  of  a dust  spray,  especially 
hydrated  lime  and  flour  of  sulphur; 
both  being  as  fine  as  flour,  thus  mak- 
ing a perfect  fog  of  dust,  which  com- 
pletely covers  tree,  branches  and  all 
sides  of  the  leaves,  effectually  reach- 
ing every  possible  part  that  can  be 
affected  and  thereby  doing  the  most 
thorough  work. 

J.  R.  HALDEMAN. 

Springfield,  Mo. 

Soluble  Oils  for  San  Jose  Scale. 

Knowing  that  this  issue  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  was  to  be  devoted  to 
the  spraying  of  plants,  D.  M.  Ellis. 
Bridgeport,  Pa.,  sends  us  the  following 
in  regard  to  using  the  soluble  oil 


sprays  for  this  insect.  Mr.  Ellis  lives 
in  a section  where  there  is  lots  of  the 
scale,  and  ills  experience,  therefore,  is 
interesting.  He  says: 

“Allow  me  to  say  that  I hope  the  new 
soluble  oils  will  receive  a fair  share 
of  the  space.  To  those  remote  from 
good  lime  they  certainly  are  a boon. 
The  first  cost  is  a little  more,  but  the 
satisfaction  it  affords  in  the  saving  of 
time  and  ease  of  application  make  up 
for  this.  I am  right  at  the  best  lime 
in  the  country  and  can  buy  the  sul- 
ohur  at  from  2 V2  to  3 cents  per  pound 
jnd  <mt  I can  use  and  recommend  the 
soluble  oil;  used  it  last  year  on  one- 
third  of  my  trees;  this  year  on  all.  It 
stays  on  so  well  that  for  six  weeks  aft- 
er in  retouching  you  can  see  what  it 
does.  Even  all  the  rain  of  this  open 
winter  does  not  hurt  it.” 

^ ^ 

Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Arsenate  of 
Lead. 

In  your  January  issue  a statement 
is  printed  from  Professor  Stedman 
which  relates  to  the  use  of  arsenate  of 
lead  in  connection  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, to  the  effect  that  the  two  may  be 
so  combined  as  to  cause  injury  to  the 
foliage.  Although  the  professor  did 
not  so  express  himself,  yet  he  un- 
doubtedly would  agree  that  a properly 
made  arsenate  of  lead  and  a properly 
made  Bordeaux  mixture  would  not 
cause  trouble  if  mixed.  Arsenate  of 
lead  and  Bordeaux  mixture  have  been 
used  for  a number  of  years  in  Ohio 
and  Western  New  York  with  entire 
satisfaction  and  our  own  combination 
which  we  supply  in  paste  form,  under 
the  name  of  “Pyrox,”  as  advertised  in 
your  columns,  has  been  used  for  5 or 
6 years  with  astonishing  success  by 
fruit-growers  all  over  the  country.  We 
are  publishing  a pamphlet  this  season 
that  is  practically  filled  from  cover  to 
cover  with  enthusiastic  testimonials  to 
its  value  as  an  insecticide  and  fungi- 
cide and  its  entire  freedom  from  burn- 
ing. 

Bordeaux  mixture  properly  prepared 
should  be  alkaline,  with  an  excess  of 
lime.  It  should  not  be  barely  alkaline 
but  should  be  alkaline  with  a cer- 
tainty. It  may  be  possible  that  owing 
to  poor  quality  of  the  lime  used  a 
home  made  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be 
nearly  at  a neutral  point  where  a 
slight  acidity  of  arsenate  of  lead  might 
cause  the  whole  mixture  to  become 
acid.  In  that  case,  copper  might  enter 
solution  and  possibly  some  arsenic, 
which  would  cause  injury.  However, 
with  the  various  station  formulae  that 
have  been  published,  there  is  little 
danger  from  this  source  if  makers  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  will  closely  follow 
them  and  use  good  lime.  Undoubtedly 
the  use  of  poor  lime  is  responsible  for 
a great  deal  of  the  trouble  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  without  reference  to 
any  use  of  arsenate  of  lead. 

It  is  possible  that  sometimes  the 
fault  might  lie  in  preparing  the  mix- 
ture in  the  right  order.  It  is  import- 
ant that  the  Bordeaux  be  prepared 
first  and  properly  tested  as  the  station 
recommends  with  potassium  ferro  cv- 
anide  or  with  a steel  knife  blade.  This 
is  the  soluble  copper  test.  The  arsenate 
of  lead,  parls  green  or  any  other  in- 
secticide should  not  be  added  to  the 
mixture  until  the  Bordeaux  itself  is 
right.  In  considering  this  matter  it  is 
also  quite  important  that  the  caution 
of  Professor  Sllngerland  of  New  York 
be  kept  in  mind  to  the  effect  that 
some  arsenates  of  lead  which  were 
used  in  his  statj  the  past  season 
caused  burning,  but  that  no  burning, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  had  followed  the 
use  of  our  Disparene  brand  of  arsenate 
of  lead  which  is  used  as  a base  of  ar- 
senic for  our  Pyrox. 

But,  as  hereinbefore  suggested,  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating; 
and  if  any  one  can  read  through  qur 
mass  of  testimonials  concerning  Pyrox 
and  still  feel  that  there  would  be  any 
danger  in  using  it,  he  must  be  a skep- 
tic indeed. 

BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY. 
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Sprayers 
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FuiTV  f°r  choice  fruit  and  great 
^ bearing.  Very  handsome 
when  ripe.  Large,  all  red  flesh;  plants 
strong  rooted  and  vigorous.  Greatest  of  all 
garden  varieties.  Plants  by  the  million, — 
all  var  eties.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries. 

Box  Bit,  Berlin,  Maryland. 
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Deyo  Power 

TCH*  Mounted  Complete  with 
I / I I Mechanical  Agitator 


The  most  simple,  complete  and  practical  power 
sprayer  on  the  market.  Don’t  take  our  word  for  it , ask 
the  user,  he  knows.  Our  engine  is  air-cooled.  No 
water  tank  or  pipes  in  the  way.  Years  of  success  in  the 
field.  Hundreds  in  use.  Write  for  catalog  F. 

R.  H.  Deyo  & Company 

Binghamton,  New  York 


AIR-COOLED 

ENGINES 

lor  Spraying 

These  engines  are  especially  de- 
signed for  operating  high-pressure 
spray  pumps.  Cylinders  are  air- 
cooled. and  there  is  no  water  to 
freeze  or  to  add  to  the  weight  toy 
be  hauled  through  the  orchard. 

Engines  are  simple  in  construction, 
with  few  working  parts;  built  so 
they  can  have  direct  short  connec- 
tion with  the  pump.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. 

Air  (ooled  Motor  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


DUST  SPRAY 


“Any  live  orchardist  can 
save  99  per  cent  of  hi* 
apples  with  one-tenth  the 
labor  necessary  to  save  BO 
per  cent  by  the  old  process.” 
ELS. 

Yakima  Valley,  Wash. 


The  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  and  Janesville,  and  in  the  second  they 
Society,  in  recommending  varieties  of  are  Moore’s  Early,  Brighton,  Delaware, 
grapes  for  that  state,  has  two  lists,  Worden,  Agawam  and  Concord.  It  is 
one  of  “first  degree  of  hardiness,”  and  interesting  to  note  that  Delaware  is  In 
one  of  “second  degree  of  hardiness.”  this  list,  while  it  is  far  from  reliable 
The  varieties  in  the  first  class  are  Beta  in  Northern  Missouri  and  that  latitude. 
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San  Jose  Scale— How  toFight  It 


At  the  meeting  of  practically  every 
horticultural  society  in  the  Middle 
West  this  winter  the  subject  of  fight- 
ing San  Jose  scale  has  been  given 
much  attention,  on  account  of  the 
spread  of  this  insect.  The  pest  is  be- 
ing more  widely  disseminated,  and 
every  fruit-grower  should  learn  the 
ways  of  the  insect  and  what  to  do  in 
case  his  trees  become  infested. 

The  San  Jose  scale  is  not  now 
thought  to  be  the  dread  pest  it  was  a 
few  years  ago,  for  more  effective 
ways  have  been  found  to  fight  it.  In- 
deed, many  good  fruit-growers  say 
they  welcome  the  Insect  as  a friend, 
for  it  will  weed  out  the  negligent, 
shiftless  fruit-grower,  thus  insuring  a 
better  reward  for  the  work  of  the 
careful  man. 

This  insect  has  been  described 
many  times  in  The  Fruit-Grower,  but 
for  fear  some  of  our  readers  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  the 
insect  we  quote  from  Bulletin  No.  62, 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This 


insect  kills  the  trees  eventually  by  the 
sucking  of  the  sap  and  by  the  poison- 
ing of  the  cambium  layer. 

Rapid  Multiplication  of  the  Scales. 

San  Jose  scale  differs  from  most 
other  injurious  insects,  in  that  the 
young  are  brought  forth  alive.  This 
makes  possible  the  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  the  insects.  So  rapidly  do 
these  insects  increase  that  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  product  of  a single  in- 
dividual scale  from  spring  to  fall 
amounts  to  more  than  three  billion 
insects.  “It  is  not  to  be  expected,  of 
course,  that  all  the  individuals  from 
a scale  survive  and  perform  their 
function  in  life,  but  under  favorable 
conditions,  or  in  the  case  of  a tree 
newly  infested  or  not  heavily  incrust- 
ed,  the  vast  majority  undoubtedly  go 
through  their  existence  without  ac- 
cident. Neither  the  rapidity  with 

which  trees  become  infested  nor  the 
fatal  effect  which  so  early  follows 
the  appearance  of  this  scale  insect  is 
therefore  to  be  wondered  at.” 


forcing  its  way  out  from  beneath  the 
protecting  scale  of  the  mother,  scur- 
ries over  the  plant  to  find  a suitable 
place  to  settle.  The  newly  born  lar- 
va is  an  almost  microscopic  creature 
of  pale  orange-yellow  color,  with  long 
oval  body. 

After  crawling  about  for  a few 
hours,  the  young  larva  settles  down 
and  slowly  works  its  long  bristle-like 
sucking  beak  through  the  bark,  folds 
its  antennae  and  legs  beneath  its 
body,  and  contracts  to  a nearly  cir- 
cular form.  The  development  of  the 
scale  begins  even  before  the  larva  be- 
comes fixed.  The  secretion  starts  in 
the  form  of  verv  minute  white  fi- 
brous wax  filaments,  which  spring 
from  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
protecting  covering  or  scale  is  formed 
by  the  slowly  matting  and  melting  to- 
gether of  the  filaments  of  wax. 

In  about  thirty  days  from  birth  the 
females  are  full  grown,  and  the  em- 
bryonic young  may  be  seen  within 
their  bodies,  each  inclosed  in  a deli- 
cate membrane.  At  from  thirty- 
three  to  forty  days  the  larvae  again 
begin  to  make  their  appearance.  The 
young  are  born  indifferently  by  day 
or  by  night,  and  the  gradual  produc- 
tion of  the  young  by  the  female  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  question 


Fig.  1 — Peach  tree  with  top  killed  by  the  scale.  Fig.  2 — Peach  twig,  moderately  infested,  showing  male  and 
female  scale.  Fig.  3 — Peach  limb  badly  infested  with  scale.  Fig.  2,  enlarged  4 times;  fig.  3,  enlarged  twice. 
(From  Quaintance.)  Marlatt.  Bull,  6 2 Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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bulletin  is  devoted  entirely  to  San 
Jose  scale,  and  we  would  recommend 
that  our  readers  send  for  a copy  and 
study  it:  it  is  free. 

The  scale  is  found  on  all  parts  of 
the  food  • plants  above  ground,  but 
chiefly  on  the  limbs,  often  on  the 
fruit,  and  occasionally  on  the  leaves. 

The  general  appearance  of  a limb  in- 
fested with  the  scale  is  as  though  a 
deposit  of  gray  ashes  has  been  left 
on  the  twigs;  this  seems  to  be  a very 
slightly  roughened,  scurfy  deposit. 
When  the  scales  are  crushed  by  scrap- 
ing, a yellowish,  oily  liquid  will  ap- 
pear, resulting  from  the  mashing  of 
the  soft  yellow  insects  beneath  the 
scales.  E'xamlned  under  a hand  lens 
during  the  summer,  numbers  of  little 
orange-colored  larvae  will  be  seen 
running  about,  and  the  snowy  white 
young  scales  will  be  interspersed  with 
the  old  brown  or  blackened  mature 
scales.  The  appearance  presented  at 
this  time  under  the  lens  Is  shown  In 
Fig.  2 of  the  accompanying  Illustra- 
tion. In  cases  of  severe  infestation 
the  scales  overlap  and  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  where  one  ends  and  the  other 
begins. 

The  cambium  layer  of  young  twigs 
where  the  scales  are  massed  together 
is  usually  stained  deep  red  or  purp- 
lish, and  when  the  scale  Is  only  scat- 
terlngly  present  the  distinctive  purp- 
lish ring  surrounding  each  is  very 
noticeable.  If  the  tree  survives  the 
attack  the  Infested  wood  eventually 
becomes  knotty  and  Irregular,  partly 
from  the  sapping  of  the  juices  by  the 
Insect  and  also  largely  from  the  pois- 
oning of  the  sap  of  the  cambium  lay- 
er by  the  punctures  of  the  Insect,  as 
Indicated  by  the  discoloration.  Young 
peach  trees  will  ordinarily  survive  the 
scale  only  two  or  three  years.  Pears 
are  sometimes  killed  outright,  but 
enerally  maintain  a feeble,  sickly 
existence,  making  little  or  no  growth, 
for  a somewhat  longer  period.  The  B . 


It  was  found  at  Washington  that 
four  full  generations  of  this  insect  ap- 
peared in  a single  season,  with  the 
possibility  of  a partial  fifth  genera- 
tion. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs,  refer- 
ring to  the  nature  of  inujry  by  the 
scale  and  the  rapid  rate  at  which 
they  multiply,  will  serve  to  convince 
the  most  doubtful  person  of  the  dan- 
ger of  this  insect  as  an  orchard  pest, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  fighting  it 
vigorously. 

It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  go  in- 
to details  of  the  life  history  of  this 
insect,  or  to  give  minute  description 
of  the  difference  between  the  males 
and  females.  To  the  practical  grower 
the  chief  difference  between  the  males 
and  females  Is  that  the  former  have 
wings  and  can  fly,  while  the  females 
are  wingless. 

Winter  is  passed  by  the  insects,  in 
all  stages  of  development,  under  small 
black  protecting  scales,  mere  points, 
just  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Early 
in  April,  In  the  latitude  of  Washing- 
ton, the  insects  emerge,  the  males 
with  wings;  shortly  afterward  over- 
wintered females  come  to  full  maturi- 
ty and  begin  to  give  birth  to  living 
young,  continuing  to  produce  for  a 
period  of  upward  of  six  weeks;  then 
the  females  reach  the  limit  of  produc- 
tion and  perish. 

After  being  expelled  from  the 
mother,  the  young  larva  remains  mo- 
tionless for  a little  while,  but  soon 
hardens  enough  to  run  about,  and. 


of  remedies,  and  the  old  washes, 
which  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the 
young  as  soon  as  they  emerge  from 
the  females,  are  rendered  almost  val- 
ueless, because,  to  make  them  effec- 
tive, it  is  necessary  to  repeat  them 
many  times  during  a period  of  six 
weeks.  Within  two  or  three  days  aft- 
er hatching  the  young  larvae  will 
have  formed  a scale  which  will  be 
impervious  to  these  weaker  washes. 

The  larva  does  not  ordinarily  trav- 
el far  from  the  parent  insect,  and  us- 
ually rests  within  a few  inches  of  the 
old  scale  or  at  the  first  available 
point.  They  will  not,  so  far  as  ob- 
served, travel  very  far  from  the  base 
of  the  tree. 

How  the  Scale  is  Distributed. 

With  the  females  without  wings, 
and  when  the  larvae  do  not  travel  but 
a few  inches,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  How  is  the  insect  scattered 
throughout  the  country? 

The  insect  is  usually — almost  in- 
variably— introduced  into  a new  sec- 
tion by  means  of  nursery  stock,  trees, 
scions,  buds,  etc.  The  insect  can  be 
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carried  on  the  fruit,  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly improbable  that  any  trees  have 
ever  been  infested  from  insects 
brought  into  the  community  on  fruit. 
No  case  is  known  of  this  kind. 

When  once  the  insect  is  introduced 
into  an  orchard  it  spreads  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  from  one  orchard  to  an- 
other, by  means  not  under  its  own 
control.  Where  the  limbs  of  trees 
interlace,  it  is  possible  for  the  insects 
to  crawl  from  one  tree  to  another. 
But  where  the  trees  do  not  touch,  the 
insects  must  be  helped  to  the  other 
trees  from  the  infested  one.  It  is 
possible  that  the  young  insects  may 
be  blown  by  a strong  wind,  and  they 
are  frequently  carried  by  ants,  birds 
and  other  insects.  Even  the  ladybird, 
which  is  an  enemy  of  the  scale,  fre- 
quently carries  the  insects  from  one 
tree  to  another  on  its  body. 

Means  of  Controlling  the  Scale. 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  habits  of  the  insect,  it  must  be 


apparent  to  everyone  that  the  first 
preventive  measures  will  be  to  care- 
fully inspect  all  nursery  stock,  to  see 
that  the  insect  is  not  introduced  into 
an  orchard  in  this  way.  Prevention 
is  better  than  cure. 

But  once  the  insect  secures  an  en- 
trance into  an  orchard,  the  owner 
need  not  be  panic-stricken,  as  so 
many  were  a few  years  ago.  This  in- 
sect is  present  in  many  of  the  best 
orchards  in  the  country,  and  the  own- 
ers fight  this  pest  just  as  they  fight 
codling  moth  and  other  insects.  One 
should  carefully  inspect  the  trees, 
however,  so  that  the  insect  can  be 
fought  as  soon  as  found  and  not  al- 
lowed to  destroy  trees  before  remedy 
is  applied. 

A number  of  remedies  have  been 
tried  for  San  Jose  scale,  some  of  which 
are  effective,  and  some  are  not.  Sev- 
eral of  the  preparations  now  on  the 
market  are  effective,  these  being  sol- 
uble oil  mixtures.  These  preparations 
have  an  advantage,  too,  in  that  they 
can  be  used,  at  a weak  strength  while 
the  trees  are  In  full  leaf.  Crude  pe- 
troleum has  been  used,  with  varying 
success;  it  often  Injures  the  trees,  and 
Is  not  recommended. 

The  standard  remedy  is  now  the 
lime-sulphur  wash.  This  wash  orig- 


inally contained  salt,  but  it  has  been 
found  that  the  salt  adds  no  value  to 
the  mixture,  but  only  increases  the 
expense.  The  addition  of  a little  salt 
may  make  the  mixture  slightly  more 
adhesive,  although  this  is  doubted  by 
many  experienced  persons. 

Here  is  the  formula  now  given  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
has  been  found  satisfactory.  This 
formula  is  reduced  to  the  basis  of  4 5 
to  50  gallons,  or  the  capacity  of  the 
ordinary  kerosene  barrel  commonly 
used  in  its  preparation  by  the  steam 
method: 

Unslaked  lime,  20  pounds. 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  15  pounds. 

Water  to  make  45  to  50  gallons. 

Good  quality  stone  lime  should  be 
secured  and  slaked  in  a small  quan- 
tity of  hot  water  in  the  cooking  ves- 
sel— say,  one-third  the  full  dilution, 
or  about  15  gallons.  The  sulphur, 
previously  mixed  up  into  a stiff  paste, 
should  be  added  at  once  to  the  slak- 


ing lime.  The  whole  mixture  should 
be  boiled  for  at  least  one  hour,  either 
in  an  open  kettle  over  a fire  out  of 
doors  or  in  barrels  by  steam  (see  il- 
lustrations of  different  cooking  plants 
as  shown  in  connection  with  this  ar- 
ticle). Prolonged  boiling  increases 
the  percentage  of  the  higher  sul- 
phides, but  the  practical  end  is  ob- 
tained with  a boiling  of  one  hour.  In 
the  process  of  making,  the  color 
changes  from  yellow  to  the  clear 
brown  of  sulphide  of  lime,  except  for 
the  excess  of  lime  floating  in  it.  Aft- 
er an  hour’s  boiling  the  full  quantity 
of  cold  water  can  be  added,  and  the 
mixture  should  then  be  promptly  ap- 
plied in  order  to  get  its  full  strength 
before  the  higher  sulphides  are  lost 
by  cooling  and  crystallizing  out.  In 
transferring  to  the  spray  tank  it 
should  be  passed  through  an  Iron 
screen  or  strainer,  and  the  tank  itself 
should  be  provided  with  an  effective 
agitator. 

This  wash  is  a winter  application 
and  can  not  be  applied  to  trees  in 
leaf.  It  may  be  applied  at  any  time 
after  the  falling  of  foliage  in  early 
winter  and  prior  to  the  swelling  of  the 
buds  In  spring.  It  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  make  this  application 
every  year,  or  at  least  as  often  as  the 


STEAM  PLANTS  FOR  COOKING  UIME-STTUPHUR  WASH 
(From  Qualntance.)  Marlatt,  Bull,  62,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Department 

of  Agriculture. 


Water  Works  on  the  Farm 

Yes,  that's  just  what  we  mean— real  water  works;  running  water  in  the  kitchen,  the  bathrooi 
the  laundry,  the  barn— in  fact,  all  over  the  place.  And  it’s  all  done  bv  that  tank  you  see  in  tl 
lower  left  hand  corner  of  this  picture— the  header  System.  It's  vastly  different  ^ 


from  the  old-fashioned  elevated  tank  which  worked  by  gravity.  For  the  ^ / 

header  Water  Supply  System  is  operated  by  compressed  air— reliable,  safe  

and  cleanly.  Your  windmill  pumps  water  into  the  tank  (which  is  already  __ 
full  of  air).  The  air,  being  elastic,  ig  compressed  into  upper  part  of  the  ) £ 
tank,  and  forces  the  water  out  through  the  pipes. 

This  gives  you  a pressure,  so  that  a powerful  stream  of  water  is  on 
tap  at  every  faucet,  no  matter  where  it  is  located.  And  this  means  abso- 
lute fire-protection,  for  the  pressure  is  always  on  and  always  ready. 

Now,  the  old  style  gravity  tanks  were  either  put  in  the  attic  or  sit- 
uated on  a high  tower  out  of  doors. 

In  the  former  case,  their  weight  when  full,  cracked  the  plastering;  or 

they  overflowed  or  leaked,  flooding  the  rooms  below.  ^ 
In  the  case  of  the  outside  tanks,  the  water  often  j 
froze  solid  in  winter,  necessitating  expensive  plumb-  „ 
ing  bills;  or  it  became  hot  and  stagnant  during 
the  summer  and  unfit  for  use.  The 


Leader  Water 
Supply  System 

avoids  all  this,  because  the  air-tight  tank  is 
either  in  the  basement  or  buried  under- 
ground below  the  frost  line.  ECvery  outfit 
is  complete,  with  full  directions,  and  is 
easily  installed.  The  Leader  System  needs 
no  repairs,  is  suited  to  small  buildings  or 
large,  and  is  moderate  in  price. 

Lei  us  send  yuu  our  free  booklet,  “How 
I Solved  the  Water  Supply  Problem,”  the  . 

story  of  a man  who  successfully  equipped 
his  country  home  with  modern  water 
works. 

Write  for  it  today,  before  you  forget 


M 


leader  iron  works 

2130  JasPer  Streel-  DECATUR,  ILL. 


Of  Course  You  Read 

Magazines  & Other  Periodicals 

Would  you  like  to  take  five  or  six  if  you  could  get  them  for  the  price 
you  have  been  paying  for  three  or  four?  We  have  particularly  low  prices 
on  many  first-class  publications  especially  when  ordered  in  clubs;  for 
instance,  the  regular  price  of  a year’s  subscription  to 
REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS $3,001  n.ir  nri>P  for  thp  3 

cosmopolitan l.oo IVur  Price  ior  me  o 

WOMAN’S  HOME  COMPANION....  1.001  ONLY  S3  00 
(or  Harper’s  Bazar)  J ^ .* 

We  have  many  other  combinations  at  equally  low  prices.  Send  us  a list  of  your 
favorites,  even  if  only  oneor  two;  we  will  quote  prices  that  will  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Catalog  ready  Nov.  15.  Write  to-dav.  Reierences,  the  publishers  of  this  paper. 

The  Crow  Subscription  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


P.  SEBIRE  6 SON 


Growers  and  Exporters  of 

Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  Orna- 
USSY,  CALVADOS,  FRANCE  mentals,  Forest  Trees,  Etc. 

Catalogues  Mailed  on  Application  to 

C.  C.  ABEL  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  110  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Importers  of  Fruit  and  Nursery  Stock,  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  RAFFIA,  Etc. 


scale  develops  in  any  numbers.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  every  scale 
will  be  destroyed  by  any  application, 
since  the  scales  may  be  in  crevices  of 
the  bark  or  protected  in  other  ways, 
so  that  the  mixture  does  not  touch 
them.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  application  should  be  thor- 
oughly made  and  every  part  of  the 
tree  covered,  for  the  scales  are  not 
destroyed  unless  they  are  touched  by 
the  mixture. 

The  lime-sulphur  wash  kills  the 
scale  not  only  by  direct  caustic  ac- 
tion, but  apparently  by  reason  of  the 
coating  on  the  trees,  which  remains 
in  evidence  until  midsummer  or  later, 
ahd  may  kill  or  prevent  the  settling 
of  any  young  male  insects  which  may 
come  from  parents  escaping  the  win- 
ter action. 

Two  applications  may  be  given  bad- 
ly infested  orchards — one  in  the  late 
fall,  the  other  in  late  spring.  Where 
but  one  application  is  given  the  late 
spring,  just  before  the  buds  open,  is 
the  best  time. 

The  wear  on  pumps  and  nozzles  can 
be  kept  to  a minimum  by  carefully 
washing  the  apparatus  promptly  after 
use.  The  Vermorel  nozzle  is  the  best 
ong  for  the  wash,  and  additional  caps 
can  be  secured  to  replace  worn  ones. 
The  use  of  an  air  or  other  gas  pres- 
sure pump  instead  of  the  ordinary 
liquid  pump  will  save  the  wear  of  the 
lime  on  the  pump.  In  spraying  with 
this  wash  clothing  Is  ruined,  and  only 
the  oldest  garments  should  be  worn. 
Care  should  be  taken  also  to  protect, 
the  eyes  to  avoid  unnecessary  inflam- 
mation. 

This  wash  is  valuable  as  a fungi- 
cide, and  when  applied  to  peach  trees; 
will  control  the  leaf  curl  disease.  Ap- 
ple-growers, too,  have  found  that 
their  trees  are  benefited  by  the  appli- 
cation; the  bark  of  the  tree  takes  on 
a rich,  glossy  appearance,  of  bright 
green  color,  and  the  limbs  and  trunk 


appear  as  though  they  had  been  var- 
nished. This  improved  appearance, 
with  the  scaling  off  of  the  old  bark, 
is  so  marked  and  so  pleasang,  that 
many  growers  who  spray  with  lime- 
sulphur  for  the  scale  say  they  would 
use  the  same  treatment,  even  though 
they  had  no  scale  to  fight,  simply  for 
the  benefit  of  the  tree  Itself.  An 
occasional  application,  at  any  rate, 
would  seem  to  be  helpful. 

No  directions  are  given  for  the  use 
of  other  preparations,  simply  for  the 
reason  that  where  many  trees  are  to 
he  treated,  lime-sulphur  mixture  has 
been  found  to  be  the  best  one  to  use. 
If  one  has  a few  shrubs  infested,  or 
where  only  a few  trees  are  to  be 
treated,  it  will  likely  be  best  to  buy 
some  of  the  ready-made  preparations, 
which,  while  more  expensive,  are  ef- 
fective, where  they  are  properly  ap- 
plied. 

Just  a word  about  the  illustrations; 
The  legend  under  the  first  one  ex- 
plains it  fully.  The  second  one  shows 
different  cooking  plants.  In  all  of 
these  plants  the  mixture  is  cooked  by 
means  of  steam  pipes  inserted  in  the 
barrels.  This  is  a very  effective  and 
satisfactory  way,  and  is  the  plan  gen- 
erally used  where  the  spraying  is  on 
a large  scale.  The  mixture  can  also 
he  boiled  in  an  open  kettle,  hut  of 
course  the  work  is  much  slower.  1 

^ ^ 

A strong  legislative  committee  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Texas  Fruit 
and  Truck-Growers’  Association,  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  grow- 
ers before  the  state  legislature.  The 
most  important  subjects  requiring  the 
attention  of  the  committee  are  the 
establishment  of  a separate  '’depart- 
ment of  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
the  perfection  of  nursery  and  orchard 
inspection  laws,  and  the  maintenance 
and  enlargement  of  experimental 
work. 
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Fruit  Notes  from  Washington. 

I was  hoping  to  be  able  to  make 
something  of  a report  on  my  grape 
testing  plat  after  last  season,  although 
my  vines,  30  varieties,  were  only  set  a 
year  ago.  Ten  more  varieties  were 
added  last  spring.  I had  taken  pains 
to  bury  all  varieties  which  I feared 
might  prove  tender,  but  the  winter 
had  been  so  mild,  with  so  little  freez- 
ing weather  up  to  the  8th  of  March, 
grass  several  Inches  high  and  every- 
thing budding  out.  I thought  it  best 
to  uncover  them.  I therefore  pulled 
off  the  dirt  and  lifted  them  up.  Next 
day  that  big  storm  that  swept  across 
the  country  in  March  struck  us — a 
regular  northeaster — would  have  been 
a blizzard  if  snow  had  come  with  it, 
but  Instead  it  was  only  a cold,  dry 
gale. 

For  four  days  and  nights  the  wind 
whipped  the  shrubbery  about,  and 
when  at  its  worst  upset  some  small 
buildings.  From  the  summerlike 
warmth  of  the  8th  there  was  a steady 
falling  of  temperature  until  the  mer- 
cury reached  12  degrees  above  zero. 
After  the  storm  I found  many  of  my 
vines  (and  even  raspberry  canes)  for 
some  distance  from  the  tips,  and  some 
of  the  more  tender  grapes  clear  to  the 
ground,  as  dry  as  bones.  The  sap 
seemed  to  have  frozen  solid  and  then 
have  dried  out  In  the  wind. 

While  several  were  killed  to  the 
ground,  most  of  them  managed  to  get 
their  sap  moving  up  again  several 
joints  from  the  root,  throwing  out 
thrifty  sprouts  at  the  lower  joints  and 
more  feeble  ones  higher  up.  This 
seems  to  corroborate  the  theory  that 
fruit  trees  and  vines  are  often  winter- 
killed  by  long  continued  cold,  which 
keeps  the  sap  from  moving  until  .he 
twigs  are  dried  out,  rather  than  killing 
by  intensity  of  cold. 

Notwithstanding  this  setback  most 
of  the  vines  made  a rapid  growth, 
many  of  them  setting  fruit.  I counted 
34  clusters  on  one  vine,  but  as  these 
were  yeariing  vines,  set  one  year,  I 
thinned  all  back  to  one,  or  at  most  a 
very  few  clusters.  Either  the  March 
wind  storm,  or  change  of  climate, 
seemed  to  affect  the  time  of  ripening 
of  many  of  them,  some  of  the  earlier 
varieties  ripening  later  than  schedule 
time,  and  later  varieties  earlier. 

Fern  Munson  ripened  some  very 
good  grapes  nearly  u month  earlier 
than  catalog  time.  Some  of  the  newer 
varieties  impress  me  favorably,  while 
others  are  disappointing.  1 am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  not  easy  to  produce 
new  varieties  that  will  displace  the  dd 
standards,  though  occasionally  there 
seems  to  be  an  advance,  the  Worden 
being  an  evident  improvement  on  Its 
parent,  the  Concord.  All  who  tasted 
the  different  varieties  agreed  that  tbe 
Worden  was  the  best  among  the  native 
black  grapes. 

Among  the  red  grapes  I am  favor- 
ably impressed  with  Brilliant,  Lindley 
and  Amethyst.  Augustina  seems  to 
promise  well  as  to  size  and  market 
qualities.  Wetunka  and  Hidalgo  stand 
well  up  among  the  white  sorts,  but  I 
must  give  them  all  another  year  be- 
fore reporting  anything  more  definite 
of  them. 

European  (California)  varieties,  and 
a few  of  the  others,  did  not  fruit. 
While  it  is  expensive  in  time  and 
money  to  make  these  tests,  I believe  it 
will  pay  in  the  end  to  find  which  vari- 
eties are  best  suited  to  this  soil  and 
climate  and  to  the  markets  available, 
starting  in  with  standard  varieties  .ike 
the  Worden.  Concord,  Delaware  and 
Diamond,  increasing  the  acreage  later 
with  whatever  the  tests  indicate  as  su- 
perior. 

Last  season  has  confirmed  my  judg- 
ment of  the  previous  year  as  to  the 
best  varieties  of  strawberries  for  this 
locality.  Aroma  takes  the  lead  for  an 
all  around  home  and  market  berry, 
Wm.  Belt  for  the  finest  flavored  and 
biggest  dessert  berry,  and  for  fancy 
trade.  Clyde  yields  an  Immense  crop 
of  large  berries,  but  too  soft,  pale  and 
insipid  for  anything  but  a local  market 
not  well  supplied  with  better  berries. 
Some  of  the  newer  sorts  I have  not 
tested,  but  am  pretty  well  suited  with 
what  I have. 

It  was  but  little  more  than  two 
weeks  after  the  Yakima  County  Fair 
Association  was  organized  that  Its 
first  fair  was  held  last  fall,  exhibiting 
the  finest  collection  of  fruits,  flowers, 
vegetables  and  live  stock  ever  assem- 
bled in  Sunnyside.  A large  part  of  the 
exhibit  was  purchased  by  a gentleman 
who  took  it  East  to  use  in  advertising 
this  country.  There  were  some  feat- 
ures of  this  fair  that  seem  to  me  very 
commendable.  In  the  first  place  there 
were  no  races,  and  consequently  no  big 
purses  to  be  made  up  out  of  gate  re- 
ceipts and  handed  over  to  the  manipu- 


lators of  the  races,  and  no  temptation 
to  the  unwary  to  gamble  on  the  pre- 
determined outcome. 

Prizes  were  awarded  by  experts, 
who  in  public  addresses  from  the 
speakers’  stand,  gave  their  reasons  for 
their  awards,  or  their  methods  of  pass- 
ing judgment,  with  advice  as  to  what 
and  how  to  exhibit. 

Prof.  Smith  of  Spokane,  after  plac- 
ing the  ribbons  on  the  prize  winners 
in  the  stock  pens,  spoke  most  interest- 
ingly on  the  adaptability  of  the  alfalfa 
lands  of  this  region  to  dairying  and 
stock  raising. 

County  Fruit  Inspector  Brown  gave 
some  excellent  advice  on  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  fruits  for  exhibi- 
tion. Prizes  were  awarded  for  the 
“best  pack”  as  well  as  the  best  fruit, 
some  exhibits  getting  two  blue  rib- 
bons. 

In  speaking  of  the  law  which  re- 
quires every  fruit-grower  to  spray,  he 
said:  "We  are  not  going  to  quarrel 
with  you  groweis.  The  county  com- 
missioners have  appropriated  $5,000 
for  our  work  next  summer.  We  ex- 
pect to  keep  five  men  in  the  field  all 
summer,  and  whenever  one  of  them 
finds  an  orchard  that  is  not  properly 
sprayed,  he  will  have  it  sprayed  for 
you  and  charge  it  up,  and  you  will 
pay  for  it  along  with  your  taxes.” 

This  was  followed  by  a very  instruc- 
tive address  by  Prof.  Bryan,  dean  of 
the  State  College  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Pullman,  on  “The  Reason  For, 
and  the  Work  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions." 

I want  to  commend  this  style  of  a 
fair  to  those  of  your  readers  who  are 
tired  of  fairs  which  are  run  so  largely 
in  the  interest  of  horse  jockeys  and 
beer  stands.  GEO.  H.  PATCH. 

Sunnyside,  Wash. 
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A Successful  Fruit-Shipping  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  referred  to 
the  organization  of  fruit-growers  at 
Wathena,  Kan.,  which  was  formed  two 
years  ago.  This  association  started 
wUh  twelve  members,  and  >ast  season 
— the  second  of  its  history-  ’.he  mem- 
bership was  increased  to  a .out  one 
hundred.  The  association  ias  Just 
closed  the  books  of  the  pas  season, 
and  Mr.  A.  W.  Themanson,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  di  ectors, 
writes  us  as  follows  regarding  the 
year’s  work: 

“During  1906,  strawberries  scld  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50  for  24  quart  crates.  This 
was  the  ‘platform’  price  paid  the 
grower.  The  dividend  in  addition  was 
12%  per  cent. 

“For  raspberries  the  platform  price 
was  $1.75  to  $2.25  and  on  blackberries 
the  platform  price  was  $1.26  to  $1.76. 
At  times  we  were  paying  from  60  to  60 
cents  higher  than  our  neighboring 
i .srkets,  but  in  spite  of  this  we  paid 
expenses  and  a small  dividend  on 
these  fruits. 

“Grapes  sold  from  16  to  20  cents 
for  an  eight  pound  basket,  averaging 
about  17  cents.  On  grapes  the  divi- 
dend was  13  per  cent. 

“Peaches  sold  from  15  to  25c  for  an 
eight  pound  basket  and  on  peaches  the 
dividend  was  26  per  cent. 

"Fifty-six  cars  of  apples  brought  the 
growers  from  50c  to  $1.25  a barrel 
(this  is  exclusive  of  barrel  and  pack- 
ing). The  dividend  on  apples  was  28 
per  cent,  or  over  $2,000. 

“The  total  amount  of  money  distrib- 
uted in  dividends  is  over  $5,000,  which 
was  paid  in  addition  to  liberal  plat- 
form prices.  Our  fruit-growers  are 
feeling  good  and  will  increase  their 
acreage.” 

Note  the  last  sentence,  and  compare 
it  w’ith  the  reports  which  have  come 
from  many  sections,  to  the  effect  that 
some  of  the  growers  are  cutting  down 
their  trees.  The  secret  of  the  success 
of  these  growers  is  that  they  have  or- 
ganized. and  are  getting  the  full  re- 
turns from  their  crops. 

it  it 

Campbell's  Soil  Culture  Almanac. 

The  1907  issue  of  this  little  book  is  a 
very  neat  publication  and  tells  about 
the  Campbell  system  of  soil  culture — 
not  that  it  tells  all  about  it,  but  it 
explains  Mr.  Campbell’s  plan  of  hold- 
ing the  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  pre- 
sents some  striking  examples  of  how 
this  system  is  being  followed  in  some 
parts  of  the  West.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished by  H.  W.  Campbell,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  and  sells  for  26  cents  a copy. 


500,000  Apple  Trees 

-yrt 

that  are  not  like  other  apple  trees.  Take  a look  at  the  photograph 
below  of  our  two-year-old  Baldwins  on  two-year  buds.  Don’t  they 
look  to  you  like  the  kind  of  trees  you  want  to  plant?  That’s  the  kind 
of  apple  tree  stock  we  are  shipping  to  our  customers  this  spring. 

Baldwin,  McIntosh,  Duchess,  Wagener,  Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan, 
Winesap,  Early  Ripe,  Red  June,  Red  Astrakhan,  Yellow  Transparent — 
all  seasons’  apples;  over  100  varieties;  healthy,  shapely,  strong-rooted, 
strong  growing. 

HARRISONS 

There’s  quality  in  Harrison  tree  stock,  and  orchard  planters  have 
learned  to  know  it.  We  ship  trees  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  No 
matter  about  the  distance.  We  pack  for  safe  carriage  and  guarantee 
delivery  in  perfect  condition. 

Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  Trees 
Grapes,  Strawberries,  Asparagus 

We  have  them  all  in  greatest  variety.  You  will  find  planting 
Harrison  select  stock  pays. 

Be  sure  to  send  for  the  1907  Catalogue. 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 

Box  32.  BERLIN.  MD. 


Budded  Baldwin  Apple  Tree*.  2 Years  From  Root,  at  Harrison’s  Nurseries. 


Money  Lost  in  Jolts 


Can  you  estimate  how  much  your  wagon — and  loads  of  stock,  fruit  and  pro- 
duce— are  injured  by  lack  of  springs?  It  may  seem  much  when  only  given  a 
passing  thought — but  those  who  have  tried  bolster  springs  know  that  it  is  con- 
siderable. Harvey  Bolster  Springs  are  made  of  the  finest  spring  steel,  tempered 
to  the  point  of  perfection,  rigidly  tested  and  tried.  They  fit  any  wagon. 

We  unreservedly  guarantee  these  springs  for  all  time.  If.  from  any  defect 
of  material  or  workmanship,  a Harvey  Spring  does  n«*t  give  satisfaction,  at  an.v 
time — one  year  or  ten  years — we  will  make  it  good  without  a word  of  argument. 

FREE  TRIAL  OF  HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRING 

Every  dealer  is  authorized  to  let  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  out  on  30  days' 
free  trial.  If  they  fall  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  return  them  and  the  trial 
will  not  cost  one  cent. 

We  sell  through  dealers — it's  more  economical  and  you  see  what  you’re  get- 
ting before  buying.  If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Harvey  Bolster  Springs,  ask  him 
to  write  us  mentioning  vnur  name.  We'll  send  him  prices  and  YOB  WILL  GET 
A USEFUL  SOUVENIR  with  full  particulars  about  Harvey  Bolster  Springs.  It 
Is  a pleasure  to  ride  In  a farm  wagon  with  Harvey  Bolster  Springs. 

HARVEY  SPRING  COMPANY,  147  Carver  Ave.,  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

Anti-Friction  4-Burr  Mills 

Double  the  Capacity  of  Other  Mills. 
nrwO-HORSE  mill  has  24  ft.  grinding  burrs,  all 
grinding  at  once  and  grinds  from  25  to  50  bu.  per  hour. 
Four-horse  mill  has  30  ft.  of  grinding  burrs  and  grinds 
from  60  to  80  bushels  per  hour. 

30,000  Bushels  with  One  Set  of  Burrs. 

1 have  used  a Mogul  No.  1 Mill  for  seven  years 
and  it  has  ground  with  one  set  of  burrs  moi-e  than 
SO.  000  bushels  of  com  and  the  burrs  are  still  in  good 
condition.  F.  F.  CRAIG,  Mt.  Carroll,  11L 

Absolutely  no  friction  orgearing.  Will  earn  cost 
price  in  thr*'ed«ys.  The  largest  ears  of  corn  to 
these  mills  are  like  p*  p com  to  other  mills.  We 
manufacture  the  most  durableand  fastest  gi  inding 
line  of  mills  sold,  including  A rn  Send  for  free 
our  Famous  Iowa  No.  2 for  'Plfa.vJU  catalogue. 

Bovee  Grinder  6 Furnace  Works,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


HRS!  ORCHARD  SPRAYERoTRE 


m ney  n advance— Pay  when  convenient.  Sprays  every- 
thing—Trees:  P >tato*»s.  etc.  4 rows  at  a time — 'JO  acres  a dav 
Doubles  your  crop.  L Even  2-acre  grower*  say:  “ 1 1 pays  for  it- 
self first  season,”  as  it  has  so  many  uses.  A 16-yoitr-old  b*>y 
can  operate  it  with  ease.  Brass  ' all  valves.  Cylinder,  etc 
Guaranteed  5 ye<irs.  Wholesale  Price — (where  no  a-*ent  ) 

AGENTS  WANTS  O'  After  trial,  if  you  ke*p  it,  we  make  terms  to  suit  you. 

Qnprial  FrPP  flffpr  to  flr*t  one  <n  each  locality.  “SPRAYING  GUIl’R'  end 
special  rreeuner  full  jn'ormation  Free . W«pmy  Freight  Writ*  twa?.  Ac  Orchard  Sprayer 


As  Potato  Sprayer. 


H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO., 


51  North  St.,  Canton,  O. 


^ ^ 


Nearly  all  nurserymen  report  a 
heavy  demand  for  cherry  trees,  and 
some  have  already  sold  their  stock  of 
these  trees. 


lUYTHE  BENNETT  STUMP  PULLER 

TILE  DITCHER 

.Handy  Farm  Wagon  & 
CORN  HARVESTER 
CaL  each  free.  H.  L. 
Bennett,  Westerville, 0. 


"STUMP  PULLER: 


T,iE  GENUINE , 

SMITH, 

r ^.W. Smith  Grubber  Co.  „ 
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A Successful  Apple  Grower. 

A representative  of  The  Western 
Fruit-Grower  recently  interviewed  H. 
W.  Gipple,  of  Bentonville,  on  his  ex- 
perience in  growing  apples.  This 
gentleman  was  not  talking  for  publi- 
cation, but  to  an  old  friend  who  want- 
ed information.  There  are  thousands 
of  Fruit-Grower  readers  who  would 
appreciate  the  facts  elicited  and  there 
are  many  who  will  read  these  lines 
who  will  be  encouraged  by  Mr.  Gip- 
ple’s  success,  to  do  more  thorough 
work  in  the  hope  of  “making  good” 
on  their  investment. 

Mr.  Gipple  has  10o  acres  in  bearing 
and  20  acres  four  years  planted.  Forty 
acres  are  18  years  old  and  sixty  acres 
are  10  years  old.  The  older  orchard 
is  not  in  its  prime  yet,  and  in  the 
thirteen  years  it  has  been  owned  by 
Mr.  Gipple  it  has  borne  twelve  fair 
crops,  for  the  reason  that  the  trees 
have  been  annually  pruned  and  fer- 
tilized. The  whole  orchard  is  treated 
with  wood  ashes,  manure  as  liberally 
as  supplies  in  the  neighborhood  will 
justify.  Cow  peas  are  grown  nearly 
every  year.  To  avoid  getting  an  ex- 
cess of  nitrogen  there  is  an  occasional 
skip.  Mr.  Gipple  prunes  yearly  and 
rather  heavily. 

Asked  as  to  the  most  profitable 
varieties  Mr.  Gipple  replied:  “The 

Gano  is  the  best  money  maker:  the 
tree  is  as  hardy  as  the  Ben  Davis  and 
the  fruit  is  a deeper  red.  The  next 
best  paying  apple  is  Ben  Davis.  Next 
best  varieties,  Jonathan,  Missouri  Pip- 
pin and  Red  Limbertwig.  In  1905  the 
crop  from  the  100  acres  measured  out 
1,600  barrels  No.  1 apples,  which  were 
sold  at  $3.25  per  barrel.  The  yield 
this  year  was  3,000  barrels,  which 
were  sold  early  at  $1.50  for  Ben 
Davis,  $2.00  for  Gano  and  $2.40  for 
Jonathan.” 

In  reply  to  queries  as  to  orcharding 
as  an  investment  Mr.  Gipple  said  his 
oldest  orchard  for  the  period  of  thir- 
teen years  he  has  owned  it  has  aver- 
aged a yearly  net  profit  of  $54  an 
acre,  including,  too,  the  one  year  of 
failure,  which  signifies  that  the  or- 
chard is  worth  $50o  an  acre.  Of 
course  this  figure  sounds  extravagant, 
in  this  section,  but  this  is  only  what 
the  bare  land  in  some  portions  of  the 
West  coast  country  is  selling  at,  for 
apple  growing,  and  we  have  lust  as 
favorable  soil  and  conditions  here  as 
exist  there. 

Mr.  Gipple  has  a power  sprayer  and 
he  applies  the  Bordeaux  mixture  five 
times  during  the  season.  G.  A.  A. 

4^  ^ 4^. 

Varieties  of  Peaches. 

I have  read  with  much  interest 
Prof.  Starnes’  report  on  the  different 
varieties  of  peaches  in  your  December 
issue.  I note  he  claims  the  Victor  to 
be  the  earliest  peach  in  Georgia.  Not 
so.  Here  the  Sneed  comes  in  May  1 ; 
Victor  later  but  decidedly  the  best 
peach. 

Several  September  peaches  made 
their  appearance  last  season  in  Smith 
County  and  are  very  fine  specimens. 
Some  five  or  six  miles  from  my  or- 
chard In  Smith  County  a Mr.  Boone 
originated  the  late  Elberta,  which 
has  been  named  Augbert.  It  Is  a fac- 
simile of  our  famous  Elberta  In  shape, 
size,  color  and  general  appearance, 
but  it  ripens  here  about  August  10  to 
15,  and  is  being  propagated  by  Sneed 
& Wood.  I do  not  think  the  growers 
need  worry  any  longer  as  I believe  the 
Augbert  will  fill  the  long  felt  want — • 
a late  freestone  peach  to  follow  the 
Elberta,  both  for  commercial  use  and 
the  canning  factories. 

C.  A.  HOTCHKISS. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

4^  4|fc  ^ 

One  Man  Who  Did  Not  Spray. 

My  neighbor  has  a three  acre  or- 
chard which  had  been  neglected  for 
a year  or  two.  Last  season  he  said 
he  was  going  to  take  proper  care  of 
it.  He  hired  part  of  it  sprayed  for 
San  Jose  scale,  which  had  made  its 
appearance.  Then  he  concluded  to 
buy  a pump  and  spray  the  rest  him- 
self, which  he  did.  When  the  time 
came  for  spraying  for  codling  moth,  I 
was  told  that  he  had  an  idea  that  the 
codling  moth  were  not  going  to  be 
very  bad  this  year,  but  he  would  keep 
a sharp  watch  and  if  he  saw  any 
signs  of  them  he  would  begin  spray- 
ing. 

I think  no  further  spraying  was 
done  until  sometime  in  July,  when  I 
saw  a dust  sprayer  at  work  in  the 
orchard,  and  once  again  later  in  the 
season.  I need  hardty  tell  the  sequel, 
but  will  simply  say  that  although 
many  limbs  broke  down  under  the 
heavy  load  of  fruit,  my  kind  hearted 
neighbor  gave  some  of  his  friends  the 
privilege  of  helping  themselves  to  any- 


thing they  wanted  in  the  orchard  be- 
cause the  fruit  was  unsalable.  What 
a pity! 

There’s  a silver  prune  orchard  a 
couple  of  miles  out  which  Is  usually 
loaded  with  fine  fruit.  Driving  by  one 
day  I noticed  the  trees  were  bare.  In- 
quiring the  cause,  I was  told  that  they 
had  all  been  gathered  and  shipped. 
As  it  was  fully  six  weeks  before  the 
usual  time  for  ripening  I made  further 
inquiry  and  was  told  that  a buyer 
came  and  contracted  for  the  whole 
crop,  with  the  stipulation  that  the 
fruit  should  be  picked  when  he  want- 
ed it.  Supposing  he  would  want  it  at 
the  usual  time  for  picking,  they  were 
surprised  a few  days  later  to  receive 
orders  to  pick  and  pack  the  fruit.  I 
understand  that  the  entire  crop  was 
shipped  to  New  York  and  put  on  the 
market  as  plums — 850  boxes  of  worth- 
less green  prunes.  What  a crime 
against  the  fruit  industry!  I think  I 
will  not  sign  my  name  or  give  my  ad- 
dress with  this  article — some  of  my 
friends  here  might  think  me  too  per- 
sonal. H. 

4jJ& 

Fruit-Grower  Beats  Them  All. 

We  have  always  claimed  that  Fruit- 
Grower  readers  were  the  best  citizens 
in  their  respective  communities,  and 
that  they  were  interested  in  any  good 
work.  As  evidence  of  this  we  quote 
from  a letter  just  received  from  the 
White  City  Grader  Co.,  White  City, 
Kan.: 

“The  January  Fruit-Grower  is  cer- 
tainly an  artistic  production.  We  will 
say,  too,  that  we  received  more  in- 
quiries in  response  to  our  advertise- 
ment in  The  Fruit-Grower  for  the 
month  of  December  than  from  any 
other  medium,  regardless  of  cost.  We 
regard  The  Fruit-Grower  very  highly 
as  an  advertising  medium.” 

This  company  sells  road-grading 
machines — and  the  fact  that  Fruit- 
Grower  readers  are  interested  in  them 
shows  they  are  good  citizens. 

4|fc  4|fc  4|fc 

The  Biggie  Orchard  Book. 

We  have  received  from  the  Wilmer 
Atkinson  Company  of  Philadelphia  a 
copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  this  book, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  seen.  The  book  is 
well  written,  well  printed,  well  illus- 
trated, and  is  thoroughly  up-to-date. 
The  illustrations  of  some  varieties  of 
apples  are  especially  good  for  a book 
which  sells  at  so  low  a price.  The 
book  treats  of  all  kinds  of  orchard 
fruits,  and  the  information  it  contains 
is  boiled  down  until  the  entire  field  Is 
covered. 

The  Biggie  Orchard  Book  is  one  of  a 
series  of  farm  books  published  by  the 
above-named  company;  it  sells  for  50 
cents  a copy,  and  it  is  worth  more 
than  the  price. 

While  the  people  of1  the  United 
States  are  discussing  the  matter  of 
admitting  Japanese  and  Chinese  la- 
borers into  this  country,  it  might  be 
well  to  hear  from  a Fruit-Grower  sub- 
scriber In  Oregon:  “Labor  is  scarce 

and  high-priced  here  in  this  Para- 
dise valley,  but  we  might  better  do 
with  less  than  to  have  the  yellow  peril. 
The  Chinese  or  Japanese  never  spend 
a cent  unless  compelled  to;  they  can 
live  on  6 cents  a day.  It’s  the  spend- 
ers who  make  good  times  in  this 
country.” 

4|fc 

E.  Chenaur,  Zillah,  Wash.,  is  said 
to  have  sold  $3,000  worth  of  apples 
from  three  acres  of  trees  last  year. 
He  estimates  that  two-thirds  of  this 
sum  is  net  profit.  The  large  yield 
will  not  be  more  remarkable  to  most 
persons  than  the  statement  that  more 
than  $300  per  acre  expense  was  in- 
curred in  growing  the  crop.  Those 
Western  men  are  not  afraid  to  put 
money  into  the  growing  of  their  fruit 
— but  they  make  it  pay. 

4jja 

Dr.  H.  J.  Webber,  long  connected 
with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  charge  of  the  plant- 
breeding department,  has  resigned 
from  the  government  service  to  ac- 
cept the  head  of  a new  department 
which  will  be  established  at  Cornell 
University.  This  new  feature  will  be 
known  as  the  department  of  experi- 
mental biology.  He  will  not  enter 
upon  his  new  duties  until  next  spring, 
■aji*  4|& 

The  fruit-growers  of  Union  County, 
Pa.,  have  formed  an  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  their  com- 
mon interests.  It  will  be  known  as  the 
Union  County  Fruit-Growers’  Associa- 
tion. 


Let  IVIe  Prove  That 


10  Acres 


of 

this 


Irrigated  Lana 

$250  Month  for  You 


I Will  Sen  It  to  You  for 
$2.1°  aWeek, 


_ , , ***'?  rCanaJ 
IWgo Head 
Gat* 


e.  W.  SHUTT,  President 

Bio  Grande  Land,  Water  & Power  Co. 


Irrigated,  under  jBernalillO' 
cultivation,  ready, 
to  earn  at  least 
$250  a month.  ^ 

-a  £ AND  OVA 


YOU  know,  or  can  easily  learn  from  United  States  Gov-  ' Alameda 
ernment  Reports  that  irrigated  hinds  in  the  Great  tut  nrfjnP7i 
Southwest,  in  selected  crops,  will  net  $300  to  $10(  0 a 1 « --J 

year  per  acre  over  and  above  the  entire  cost  of  culti-  J 
vating  them.  L, 

Anyone  who  knows  the  country  will  tell  you  that  abso- 
lutely the  surest,  safest  way  in  the  world  to  gain  a large 
and  permnn  ut  income  for  a email  outlay  ...  r n 

is  to  get  hold  of  a few  acres  of  irrigated  Old  AlbllQUerque 
land  in  the  Great  Southwest.  __ 

But  always  before  it  has  required  at 
least  a few  hundred  dollars  and  it  has 

been  necessary  for  the  investor  to  live  on  the  land  and  > % 
develop  it.  \y\J  • 

Now,  my  company  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  get  tenAlbajl 
acres  of  the  finest  irrigated  land  in  the  ’» 

world  if  you  can  save  $_.60  a week.  fn. 

You  can  go  and  l .ve  on  it— absolutely  assured  of  Cdjciliiu 
an  income  from  it  alone  of  $3U00  to  $10,U(J0  every  \ 

year  without  fail.  » . 

Or  you  can  remain  in  your  present  position  and  add 
thr-t  much  to  what  you  earn. 

For  my  company  will  cultivate  your  property  Islets 

for  a small  share  of  the  crops.  ^ 

You  don’t  have  to  know  a thing  in  the  world  about 
farming. 

Now,  I can  and  will  prove  all  this  from  the  high- 
est authorities  in  the  land. 

All  you  have  to-do  is— write  me  and  say,  “Prove  to 
me  that  ten  acr c»  of  your  laud  will  net 
f i om  $3000  to  $10,000  a year  above  all  cost  of 
cultivating  it.” 

I have  the  proof,  so  read  what  my  com- 
pany will  do  for  you. 

( * * * 

I will  deliver  to  you  at  once  a Secured  Land  Con- 
tract for  ten  acres  of  irrigated  lands  in  the  Rio  §5' 

Grande  Valley. 

You  must  pay  my  company  $2.60  a week  or  as 
much  more  as  you  like.  y=\ 

Instead  of  your  having  to  pay  interest  on  de- 
ferred  payments,  I agree,  for  my  company, .to 
pay  you  6%  per  annum  on  the  money  you  pay  in. 

I also  bind  my  company  to  fully  irrigate  t>  i ~ 
your  land  and  turn  it  over  to  you  under  J56len 
full. cultivation  whenever  you  desire  to 
mature  your  contract. 

$2.60  a week  will  mature  your  con-  rUDlltOS1 
tract  in  10  years. 

But  after  you  have  paid  $2.50  a week  __ 

for  three  years,  or  the  same  total  Jarales 
amount  in  a shortertime,  I agree  and  , 

bind  my  company  to  loan  you  enough 
money  to  make  all  future  pay-  1 

ments  and  mature  your  c<  ntrnct.  JDcIR&rU1 
Remember,  the  land  will  befully 
irrigated  and  completely  under 
cultivation^ your  first  year’serop 
should  net  you  enough  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  cultivating  it,  to  fully 
pay  your  loan. 

You  would  then  own  your  land  out- 
right and  have  an  assured  income  of 
from  $30U0  to  $10,000  a year 

* • * 

Can  you  hope  in  any  other  way  as  safe  and  sure  as  this 
to  have  so  large  an  income  a few  years  from  now? 

Not  in  all  the  world  have  I ever  heard  of  so  good  an 
opportunity  for  men  of  small  means. 

In  this  small  space  I cannot  tell  you  all  the  steps  that 
have  been  taken  to  safeguard  your  money  in  every  w;iy. 

This  is  investment— not  speculation— yet  you  get  returns 
equal  to  those  from  successful  speculation. 

And  all  the  while  you  are  secured  against  loss  by  the 
finest  farm  land  in  the  world,  and  your  interest  in  water- 
rights  that  no  man  could  buy  for  a million  dollars. 

There  is  no  question  like  finding  gold  or  striking  oil 
about  this  proposition. 

The  land  is  there  for  nil  time. 

The  water  is  there  for  all  time  to  nourish  and  fertilize  it. 

You  don’t  have  to  dig  in  the  ground  deeper  than  to 
plant  seed. 

There  are  no  insects  that  destroy  crops  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  chance  for  drought. 

There  is  no  chance  known  to  man  for  a single  crop 
failure,  ever. 


Sabinal 


And  the 
abundant 
crops  of  large 
and  in  every 
other  way  su- 
perior hays, 

grains,  vegeta- 
les  and  fruits 
are  equaled  in 
only  a very  few 
favored  spots, 
such  as  the 
Rocky  Ford  coun- 
try. But  I am  go- 
9 ing  to  prove  bycase 
after  case  that  net 
returns  from  ten  acres 
of  this  property  rarely 
are  as  low  as  $3000  a year 
? >.  and  often  as  high  as$lO,0OO, 
according  to  the  kind  of 
crops. 

The  difference  is  not 
according  to  location  of 
land  or  season  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

o The  land  is  ne«*r  a pros- 

* porous  and  growing  city— 

j A buq’-erque  — the  largest 
'*%//  city  in  New  Mexico. 

'''//>.•  Our  main  iriigation  canal 
to  run  through  the  city. 

^ The  main  line  of  the  Hants 
Fo  Railroad  runs  through  oar 
^ land  from  end  to  end. 

I And  our  own  electric  line  is  to 
* supply  additional  cheap  and  con- 
venient transportation  to  every 
section  of  these  lands. 

"'"4  If  you  want  to  see  the  country 
for  yourself,  you  can  go  with 
O the  next  party  I take  to  look  at 
71  the  property.  Or  you  and  your 
<£  friends  can  band  together  and 
send  a representative. 

Or  I will  send  you  names  of 
prominent  men  who  have  gone 
or  will  go  and  you  can  ask  them 
what  conditions  they  find. 

But  this  is  the  merest  outline  of 
what  I will  show  you  in  detail. 

There  are  many  features  of  this 
Secured  Land  Contract  that  make 
„T  it  safe  and  profitable  which  I have- 
n’t  space  to  touch  upon. 

/ I am  only  attemp  ing  to  make  it 
/,  clear  to  you  that  if  you  can  possibly 
i ' save  $2.50  a week  you  can  have  ?n  assured 
three  to  ten  thousand  dollar  income  in 
a few  years.  ^ 

Don’t  doubt— I have  proof. 

I have  promised  to  lay  it  before  you. 
4,  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  write  for  it— that 
^ can’t  cost  you  a cent  more  thun  postage. 
And  as  fast  as  the  mails  can  carry,  I 
will  send  you  proof  that  as  sure  as  crops 
grow  where  Climate,  soil  and  water  condi- 
ti  'ns  are  perfect,  you  can  be  financially 
independent  in  a few  years. 

* * * 

Now,  not  to  hurry  your  decision  in  the  least 
but  to  protect  the  price,  write  me  personally 
at  once. 

For  after  the  first  lot  of  ten  acre  tracts  is 
contracted  for  we  will  have  to  ask  more. 

But  I make  this  promise. 

Every  man  or  woman  who  answers  this  ad- 
vertisement at  once  can  have  at  least  ten 
acres  on  these  terms  unless,  of  course,  all  our 
land  should  be  already  contracted  for  from 
this  one  advertisement. 

Now,  write  at  once.  I can  say  nothing  more 
in  this  advertisement  except  that,  if  I could, 
I would  not  tell  you  all  you  can  confidently 
expect  from  this  investment.  For  you  would 
not  believe  it  without  the  proof  which  I can- 
not put  in  an. advertisement. 

Address  me  personally  and  bdlieve  mo 
Sincerely, 

E.  W.  SHUTT,  President 

Rio  Grande  Land,  Water  and  Power  Co. 

662  Houser  Building, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Ad  Die  Trees 

A COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

Over  125  varieties  in  all  sizes 

General  Nurserv 

Apple  Grafts 

Uvllvl  U1  1 1 Ul  uvl  Jr 

j | 

and 

ask  for  Vf/irl/  and  send  list 

Apple  Seedlings 

PRICE  list  \j  IU  vli  of  Wants 

FRUIT  TREE  STOCKS 

MOUNT  ARBOR  NURSERIES 

of  all  kinds. 

E.  S.  WELCH,  Prop.  133  Centre  St.,  Shenandoah,  la. 

Apple  Orchards 

A Booklet  by  Butterfield’s  Lee’s  Summit  Star  Nurseries,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 

Not  a love  storv.  not  a picture  book;  just  Information  about  apple  orchards  In 
the  middle  west.  The  Information  in  this  booklet  was  gathered  early  In  1906  with  a 
view  of  locating  the  approximate  supply  of  apples  and  we  thought  enough  of  the 
Information  to  boll  it  down  and  publish  it.  The  booklet  describes  29  of  the  best  apple 
orchards  In  the  middle  west,  gives  the  location,  nature  of  soil,  distance  each  way, 
varieties  planted,  and  the  varieties,  distance,  etc.,  these  orchard  owners  would  adopt  If 
they  had  It  all  to  do  over  again.  Some  good  advice,  too,  from  men  who  have  made 
a success  of  apple  orchards.  It  Is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Butterfield’s  Lee’s  Summit  Star  Nurseries,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  right.  The  new  name  will  at  least 
wants  us  to  call  it  “Chinese  scale,”  prevent  some  of  us  who  are  not  well 


instead  of  "San  Jose  scale.”  The  in- 
sect came  from  China,  and  not  from 
San  Jose,  Cal.  It  will  be  hard  to 
correct  the  name,  but  the  Department 


posted  on  pronunciation  of  Spanish 
names  from  calling  it  “St.  Joe  scale,  * 
as  this  pestiverous  insect  has  been 
called. 
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New  Way  to  Make  Kerosene  Emulsion. 

As  everyone  who  has  tried  to  make 
it  knows,  the  making  of  kerosene 
emulsion  is  a nasty  job.  No  one  likes 
to  make  it  according  to  the  formula 
which  is  generally  used.  Therefore  a 
new  way  of  making  it  which  has  been 
tried  at  the  Canada  Experiment  Sta- 
tions will  be  of  interest.  At  the  Can- 
ada Station  two  new  formulas  were 
tried  very  satisfactorily. 

In  one  formula  freshly  slaked  lime 
is  used,  and  in  the  other  flour.  It  is 
found  that  a perfect  emulsion  can  be 
made  by  slaking  one-half  pound  of 
good  quicklime  and  emulsifying  with 
one  quart  of  kerosene  to  two  gallons 
of  water  from  three  to  five  minutes. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  a matter  of 
much  moment  whether  the  lime  be 
dry  or  powdery  when  mixed  with  the 
kerosene  or  not,  as  kerosene  emul- 
sions have  been  made  from  both  air- 
slaked  and  freshly  slaked  lime,  the 
lime  being  made  into  a thin  cream 
with  water  before  adding  the  kero- 
sene. 

When  flour  was  used,  it  was  found 
that  eight  ounces,  was  sufficient  to 
hold  in  suspension  one  quart  of  kero- 
sene and  even  two  ounces  would  make 
a temporary  emulsion  for  immediate 
use.  If  the  flour  was  scalded  before 
adding  the  kerosene,  two  ounces  of 
flour  was  sufficient  to  make  an  emul- 
sion that  would  stay  up  for  more  than 
a week.  The  flour  emulsion  is  con- 
sidered the  more  useful  where  it  is 
not  desired  to  discolor  the  tree  on 
which  it  is  used. 

Perhaps  we  should  here  give,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers,  the  stand- 
ard formula  for  making  kerosene 
emulsion,  as  it  is  given  in  Brother 
Jonathan  booklet  No.  2: 

Hard  soap  (preferably  whale-oil 
soap),  one-half  pound. 

Kerosene,  two  gallons. 

Water  (soft),  one  gallon. 

Churn  together  for  ten  minutes  and 
then  add  nineteen  gallons  of  water; 
then  it  is  ready  to  apply. 

In  making  kerosene  emulsion  cut 
the  soap  up  into  small  pieces  and  thor- 
oughly dissolve  in  the  gallon  of  wa- 
ter by  the  use  of  heat.  When  the 
soap  is  thoroughly  dissolved  and  the 
water  boiling  hot  remove  from  the 
fire  and  add  two  gallons  of  kerosene. 
The  receptacle  should  be  large  enough 
to  contain  about  twice  this  quantity 
of  material.  Churn  this  mixture  vio- 
lently for  ten  minutes*  a good  way  is 
pump  and  pump  the  mixture  back  into 
to  remove  the  nozzle  from  the  spray 
itself.  In  a few  minutes  the  material 
will  look  like  milk,  but  one  should  not 
stop,  but  keep  this  churning  up  the 
whole  time,  otherwise  a complete 
emulsion  may  not  be  formed.  At  the 
end  of  the  ten  minutes’  churning  the 
material  will  be  thick  and  creamy  in 
consistency,  and  will  now  keep  a long 
time  without  the  kerosene  separating 
and  spreading  on  top.  When  one  de- 
sires to  spray  this  emulsion  should  be 
added  to  nineteen  gallons  of  water 
and  the  whole  stirred  thoroughly. 

Kansas  and  the  San  Jose  Scale. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
State  Horticultural  Society  a commit- 
tee consisting  of  Edwin  Taylor,  Walter 
Wellhouse,  E.  E.  Yaggy,  W.  H.  Un- 
derwood and  J.  F.  Cecil  was  appoint- 
ed to  appear  before  the  legislature  and 
ask  for  an  appropriation  to  fight  San 
Jose  scale  in  Kansas.  This  commit- 
tee will  also  seek  to  secure  the  pass- 
age of  needed  laws  to  protect  the  or- 
chards of  the  state.  The  plan  sug- 
gested contemplates  the  appointment 
of  an  inspector  who  shall  inspect  or- 
chards of  the  state.  The  San  Jose 
scale — or  Chinese  scale,  as  it  should 
be  called — has  just  secured  an  en- 
trance into  Kansas,  and  the  people  are 
going  to  fight  it  from  the  start. 

Automobiles  for  Farmers. 

The  dally  papers  have  for  a long 
time  been  predicting  the  time  when 
farmers  would  ride  in  automobiles, 
and  even  use  them  in  their  farm 
work.  That  these  prophecies  have  not 
been  untrue,  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany is  now  making  a special  auto- 
mobile for  farmers’  use,  and  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  present  an  illustra- 
tion of  one  of  these  machines  here- 
with. 

This  machine  differs  from  the  ordi- 
nary automobiles,  in  that  the  vehicle 
has  high  wheels,  thus  making  this 
machine  adapted  for  roads  over  which 
the  low-down  machines  could  not 
travel.  The  entire  mechanism  of  this 
vehicle  is  readily  accessible,  and  the 
■working  parts  are  very  simple,  so  that 
anyone  with  ordinary  mechanical  in- 
genuity can  operate  it  satisfactorily. 

The  International  Harvester  Com- 


These  Are  Facts  It  Pays 
To  Remember  When  You 
Buy  a Manure  Spreader. 


IN  I.  H.  C.  SPREADERS— Corn  King  and 
Cloverleal— one  lever  controls  every 
operation.  Operator  can  remain  seated 
from  time  he  leaves  the  barnyard  until  he 
returns. 

Self-adjusting,  vibrating  rake  levels  the  load 
and  brings  the  manure  up  squarely  to  the 
cylinder. 

Cylinder  is  large  and  runs  easily,  and  the 
teeth  are  long,  square,  high  carbon  steel. 

Apron  is  equipped  with  three  sets  of  rollers 
attached  to  slats, running  on  steel  tracks. 
Is  driven  from  both  sides  and  cannot 
bind. 

Apron  drive  clutch  is  automatically  thrown 
out  of  gear  when  load  is  fed  out  and 
again  when  apron  has  returned.  No 
attention  required. 

Range  of  feed  is  three  to  thirty  tons  per  acre 
with  ten  speeds. 

Ends  of  apron  slats  are  protected  so  that  no 
manure  can  work  in  and  bind  or  clamp 
the  apron. 


Driving  axle  is  extra  large — made  of  cold- 
rolled  steel. 

Front  axle  is  attached  to  frame  by  means  of 
ball  and  socket  joint. 

Chain  drive,  direct  from  rear  axle  to  cyl- 
inder, gives  easy  transmission  of  power. 

The  wheels  are  steel  ■with  staggered 
spokes.  Both  rear  wheels  are  fitted  with 
lugs,  affording  ample  traction  in  wet  or 
frozen  fields. 

Seat  is  hinged  so  it  can  be  turned  for- 
ward and  kept  clean  while  loading. 

Box  is  attached  to  frame  by  means  of  heavy 
steel  cleats. 

Frame  is  made  of  carefully  selected  lumber 
re-enforced  at  corners  by  metal  braces. 

That’s  a good  deal  to  say  of  a manure 
spreader,  and  yet  that  is  by  no  means  all 
you  should  know  about  I.  H.  C.  Corn  King 
and  Cloverleaf  Spreaders  before  you  buy. 


Those  are  the  main  points,  and  they  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  superiority  of  the 
I.  H.  C.  line.  They  tell  you  not  to  buy  a 
spreader  until  you  have  seen  the  Corn  King 
and  Cloverleaf  Spreaders. 

The  key-note  in  the  I H.  C.  line  Is 
strength  and  simplicity  of  construction. 
Strength  in  every  part  means  much,  for  a 
manure  spreader  has  hard  work  to  do. 
Simple  construction  means  that  it  will  not 
get  put  of  order,  that  it  will  have  light  draft 
and  be  easily  operated.  Those  are  the 
things  you  want  in  a manure  spreader. 

I.  H C.  spreaders  are  made  in  two  styles, 
Cloverleaf,  an  Endless  Apron  machine,  and 
Corn  King,  a Return  Apron  machine;  each 
is  made  in  three  sizes. 

Call  on  the  Local  Agent  or 
write  lor  catalogues. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

(INCORPORATED 


I Am  the  Paint  Man 


2 Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try— 6 Months  Time  to  Pay 

i Guarantee  Freight  Charges . 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AM  the  paint  man. 
I have  a nezv  way 
“ of  manufacturing 
and  selling  paints.  It’s 
unique — it's  better.  It 
revolutionized  the  paint 
business  of  this  country 
last  year. 

Before  my  plan  was 
invented  paint  was  sold 
in  two  ways  — either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in- 
gredients were  bought  and  mixed  by  the  painter. 
Ready-mixed  paint  settles  on  the  shelves,  form- 
ing a sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  can.  The 
chemical  action  in  ready-mixed  paint,  when 
standing  in  oil,  eats  the  life  out  of  the  oii.  The 
oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  proper- 
ly made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing 
machine. 

My  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 

It  is  ready  to  use,  but  not  ready-mixed. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 
received,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector. 


I ship  my  thick  pigment,  which  is  double 
strength,  freshly  ground,  in  separate  cans,  and 
in  another  can.  I ship  the  pure,  old  process 
Linseed  Oil — the  kind  you  used  to  buy  years  ago. 
Any  child  can  stir  them  together. 

I sell  my  piint  direct  from  my  factory  to 
user  you  pay  no  dealer  or  middleman  profits. 


My  $100.00  Cash  Guarantee 

I guarantee,  under  $100  Cash  Forfeit, 
that  the  paint  I am  offering  you  does 
not  contain  water,  benzine,  whiting,  or 
barytes— and  that  n\y  Oilo  is  pure,  old- 
fashioned  linseed  oil  and  contains  ab- 
solutely no  foreign  substance  whatever. 


/ guarantee  the  freight  on  six  gallons  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I make  this  wonder- 
fully fair  test  offer: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint, 
you  can  use  tzuo  full  gallons — that  will  cover 
600  square  feet  of  wall — two  coats. 

If,  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  my 
paint,  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in 


NOTE— My  8 Year  Guarantee  Backed  by  $50  OOO  Bond. 


every  detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  of 
your  order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost 
you  one  Penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such 
a liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I can  make  this 
offer. 

I go  even  further.  I sell  all  of  my  paint  on 
six  months  time , if  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it,  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands  my  Eight- 
Year  officially  signed,  iron-clad 
Guarantee. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  my  plan 
of  selling,  and  complete  color  card  of  all 
colors,  send  a postal  to  O.  L.  Chase,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  I will  send  my  paint  book — the  most  com- 
plete book  of  its  kind  ever  published — abso- 
lutely free.  Also  my  instruction  book  entitled 
“This  Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint”  and 
copy  of  my  8-year  guarantee. 

O.  L.  CHASE,  The  Paint  Man. 

Dept.  52  St.  Louts,  Mo 


pany  makes  another  style  similar  to 
this,  with  two  seats;  the  rear  seat  cSn 
be  removed,  giving  space  in  which  to 
load  milk  cans,  berry  crates,  fruit 
packages,  etc.,  so  that  the  farmer  can 
take  his  produce  to  market  without 
taking  his  teams  from  the  field.  A 
vehicle  of  this  kind  will  especially  in- 


for  them  is  very  heavy,  and  that  farm- 
ers everywhere  are  ordering  them — so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  It  is 
said  that  this  company  will  also  adapt 
this  same  principle  to  light  spring 
wagons,  such  as  can  be  used  in  mar- 
keting fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  but 


of  making  them  multiply  the  faster. 
A spoonful  of  gasoline  poured  into  the 
center  of  the  head  of  each  dandelion  or 
chicory  will  destroy  them  root  and 
branch  within  twenty  to  forty-eight 
hours.  The  gasoline  penetrates 
throughout  the  plant,  even  into  the  tip 
of  the  roots,  causing  a slimy  decompo- 


terest  fruit-growers  who  live  near 
cities  and  who  need  extra  teams  dur- 
ing the  time  they  are  marketing  their 
crops,  and  yet  have  little  need  of  them 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
machines  can  be  cheaply  operated 
when  needed — and  when  not  in  use  no 
expense  attaches  to  their  keeping. 

We  are  advised  by  the  manufactur- 
ers of  these  vehicles  that  the  demand 


nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  placed 
on  the  market  up  to  this  time. 

^ ^ ^ 

To  Destroy  Dandelions. 

To  the  person  who  Is  trying  to  main- 
tain a lawn  dandelions  mean  nothing 
but  a source  of  work  and  annoyance.' 
Cutting  them  off,  even  below  the  sur- 
face, seems  merely  to  have  the  effect 


suiun.  Apparently  gasoline  has  some 
affinity  for  the  milk  or  latex  in  these 
plants  and  follows-  the  latex  tubes 
through  the  whole  plant.  Grass  and 
shrubbery  are  not  injured  by  the  gaso- 
line unless  it  is  carelessly  applied  in 
undue  quantities. — Country  Life  in 
America. 

^ 

Renew  your  subscription  today. 
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Auto  Spray  No.  28 

and  Save  Money,  Time  and  Trouble 


This  machine  has  been  designed  expressly  for  the  fruit  growers  of 
large  operations,  for  men  who  require  a sprayer  of  maximum  power 
and  capacity,  but  who  do  not  want  to  invest  a small  fortune  in  an 
awkward,  complicated,  unreliable  gasoline  outfit. 

We  compare  our  Traction  Auto  Spray  No.  28,  to  gasoline  outfits 
only  because  there  is  no  other  traction  sprayer  built  that  can  ap- 
proach it  for  efficiency,  for  ability  to  do  the  most  difficult  work  and  do  it  right. 

To  every  buyer  of  this  No.  28  or  any  other  “Auto-Spray”  we  say  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back.  We  don’t  ask  you  to 
take  our  word  for  the  superiority  of  the  Auto-Spray.  It  has  to  satisfy  you  when  you  use  it  on  your  own  place. 

With  this  sprayer  you  will  have  no  break-downs  to  cause  expensive  delays  in  the  midst  of  your  busy  season.  You 
will  not  need  a mechanic  or  expert  to  operate  it,  you  will  need  no  labor  to  produce  the  power,  and  the  power  will  not 
cost  you  a cent. 

You  can  thoroughly  spray  every  limb  of  every  tree  without  waste  of  solution.  Other  sprayers,  with  less  power  and 
not  so  perfectly  designed,  often  waste  half  the  solution. 

Remember  too  that  our  Auto-Spray  No.  28  will  do  light  work  as  well  as  heavy  work. 

Every  part  of  this  machine  from  the  wheels  to  the  smallest  valve,  is  made  of  the  very  best  material  obtainable  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  entire  sprayer  is  guaranteed  against  the  slightest  defect  of  material  or  workmanship. 

In  the  lower  left  hand  corner  we  show  a cut  of  our  hand  power  Auto-Spray  No.  1 — the  sprayer  that  has  won  a 
world-wide  reputation  as  being  the  most  convenient,  the  most  practical  and  economical  hand  sprayer  made. 

Investigation  pays — if  you  doubt  our  claims,  if  you  doubt  our  guaranty,  a little  investigation  will  set  you  right  and 
save  you  money. 

Our  factory  is  the  largest  in  the  country  devoted  exclusively  to  the  making  of  power  and  hand  sprayers.  We  manu- 
facture over  forty  styles  and  sizes,  making  every  part  ourselves.  That  is  why  our  sprayers  are  backed  by  a stronger 
guarantee  than  others.  We  know  what  each  and  every  part  is  made  of,  how  each  machine  is  built  and  what  it  will  do. 
Don’t  forget  that  big  difference  between  a manufacturer  and  a company  that  merely  sells  sprayers. 

Send  for  reports  from  people  who  have  used  the  style  of  sprayer  you  need.  Our  customers  praise  Auto-Sprays 
as  highly  as  we  do.  Write  today  for  complete  details  and  prices,  telling  us  what  your  needs  are. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY,  29  Jay  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


We  positively  guarantee  that  our  No.  28  Traction 
Sprayer  will  spray  the  largest  trees  without  any  hand 
work  whatever,  and  that  it  will  do  it  as  easy,  as  quick 
and  just  as  well  as  could  be  done  with  the  most  ex- 
pensive gasoline  engine  outfit. 


NGINES 


THE  OLDS  AIR-COOLED  SPRAYING  OUTFIT 

Our  new  Olds  air-cooled  engine  is  Type  A designed  particu- 
larly for  spraying  work.  It  is  3 h.  p.,  weighs  350  lbs.,  does  away 
with  water  tank  and  is  very  light.  We  will  sell  the  engine  alone, 
mounted  or  unmounted,  with  or  without  sprayer. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue  and  tell  us  your  requirements  in  engines  for 

the  farm. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO.,  937  Chestnut  St.,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


The  Prime  Causes  of  Failure  in  Or- 
charding. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an 
address  made  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  be- 
fore the  Western  New  York  Horti- 
cultural Society: 

He  said  the  one  way  to  discover  the 
prime  causes  of  failure  in  orcharding 
is  to  inspect  a great  number  of  or- 
chards and  then  cast  an  average.  The 
speaker  said  that  circumstances  had 
thrown  unusual  opportunities  in  his 
way  for  such  study  as  this.  For 
many  years  he  had  been  intimately  in 
touch  with  orcharding  in  this  state; 
and  in  later  years  he  had  seen  it  in 
very  many  parts  of  North  America. 
It  is  the  habit  of  the  college  man  to 
place  great  emphasis  on  the  so-called 
scientific  phases  of  any  subject.  It 
has  now  come  to  be  the  habit  of  the 
orchardist  himself  to  reach  after 
these  scientific  facts  and  phases,  but 
these  of  themselves  are  not  funda- 
mental. Because  of  the  multitude  of 
discoveries  in  science  and  the  won- 
derfully rapid  diffusion  of  facts,  we 
have  come  to  place  relatively  too 
much  emphasis  on  information  and 
too  little  on  the  organization  of  the 
ideas  into  a harmonious  plan  or  sys- 
tem. Isolated  facts,  however  valuable 
they  may  be  in  themselves,  may  be 
of  little  real  use  in  a business  until 
they  become  part  of  a good  general 
practice  and  are  incorporated  into  a 
philosophy  of  point  of  view  and  of 
action. 

The  speaker  said,  therefore,  that  the 
prime  causes  of  failure  in  orcharding, 
as  they  appeal  to  him,  are  not  so 
much  failures  to  perform  some  spe- 
cial piece  of  work,  as  pruning  or 
spraying,  as  failure  to  organize  these 
and  many  other  ideas  into  a good  sys- 
tem of  farm  management.  In  fact, 
management,  and  not  knowledge,  is 
the  key-note  to  modern  agriculture. 

The  causes  of  failure  can  be 
grouped  into  two  classes: 

1.  Administrative  or  executive  fail- 
ures. 

2.  Crop-practice  failures. 

In  the  first  category,  he  would  give 
great  prominence  to  the  following  dis- 
abilities: (a)  Lack  of  any  really 

definite  ideal  as  to  what  the  orchard 
or  the  business  is  to  accomplish.  Of 
the  hundreds  of  orchards  that  he  has 


visited,  very  few  were  planted  with 
any  distinct  idea  as  to  what  special 
results  were  to  be  secured  or  what 
kinds  of  trade  were  to  be  catered  to. 
The  manufacturer  usually  goes  at  a 
special  problem  or  after  a special 
trade,  and  he  is  successful  in  propor- 
tion as  he  accomplishes  these  particu- 
lar results.  (b)  Too  much  relative 
importance  is  placed  on  “bumper 
crops”  or  mere  heavy  yields.  Such 
yields  are  often  a severe  tax  on  the 
trees,  from  which  they  may  not  re- 
cover in  years,  and  they  are  likely  not 
to  hit  any  special  or  very  profitable 
market,  (c)  Lack  of  any  good  crop 
management  scheme,  or  any  rational 
layout  of  plan  of  tilling,  green-ma- 
nuring, etc.,  to  be  followed  for  a 
series  of  years,  (d)  Lack  of  the  as- 
sociative or  community  spirit  in  fruit- 
growing. EVery  man  stands  practical- 
ly alone  and  attempts  single-handed 
to  contend  with  all  the  co-operative 
interests  of  the  business  world.  The 
result  that  he  is  a negligible  factor 
in  trade.  The  speaker  spoke  at  some 
length  on  the  present  need  of  asso- 
ciative effort,  and  suggested  that  there 
should  now  be  developed  what  he  calls 
“the  community  sense” — the  idea  of 
the  community  as  a whole  working 
together  toward  one  result.  This  must 
be  accomplished  by  the  organization 
of  many  local  societies,  whether  in  the 
nature  of  pools  or  broader  organiza- 
tions, and  the  co-ordination  of  these 
into  larger  societies.  The  process  may 
work  out  in  the  reverse  order;  it 
should  be  the  part  of  such  an  organ- 
ization as  the  Western  New  York  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  for  example,  to 
have  a continuous  working  existence 
throughout  the  year,  engaging  in  the 
organization  of  subordinate  societies 
or  clubs.  He  outlined  the  necessities 
for  a complete  organization  of  all  ag- 
ricultural interests  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  waste  of  small  and  isolated 
efforts. 

In  the  second  category,  the  speaker 
said  the  things  that  had  most  im- 
pressed him  are:  (a)  Lack  of  ef- 

fective soil  preparation  before  or- 
chards are  planted,  including  lack  of 
underdraining,  (b)  Inadequate  and 
erroneous  pruning,  (c)  Lack  of  at- 
tention to  grading  of  fruits.  These 
are  the  three  cardinal  faults  in  or- 
chard practice. 

The  gist  of  the  paper  was  to  the 


effect  that  we  are  now  suffering,  in 
practical  affairs,  not  so  much  from 
lack  of  knowledge  as  from  lack  of 
wisdom  in  putting  our  knowledge  into 
workable  order;  that  organization  is 
the  key-note  of  progress;  that  organ- 
ization is  of  two  kinds — that  which 
enables  a man  to  systematize  his  own 
business,  and  that  which  unites  and 
co-ordinates  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity; that  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  orcharding  has  reached  ap- 
proximately its  maximum  rewards  un- 
less a co-operative  consciousness  de- 
velops; that  the  most  effective  way 
to  correct  wrong  practices  in  orchard- 
ing, as  in  other  agriculture,  is  through 
an  appeal  to  the  community  sense. 

•2j£ 

The  Fruit-Grower  Represents  the  In- 
terests of  the  Farmers. 

Any  number  of  The  Fruit-Grower  is 
worth  the  price  of  a year’s  subscrip- 
tion, to  any  live  fruit-grower,  but  the 
January  number  was  even  more  at- 
tractive than  usual.  I like  The  Fruit- 
Grower  especially  for  its  champion- 
ship of  the  growers’  interests. 

ERNEST  WALKER. 

Fayetteville,  Ark, 


See  Page  54 

OF  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE  FOR  THE 

Biggest  Bargains  Ever 
Offered  m Nursery  Stock 

Fruit  trees  at  low  prices.  All  kinds  of 
of  Small  Fruits,  Grapes.  Roses  and  Orna- 
mentals, Seed  Potatoes  and  Corn,  Cab- 
bage Seed,  etc.  We  prepay  freight  char- 
ges; also  ship  by  express.  We  actually 
send  fair-sized  trees  by  Mail  Postpaid. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Free  Calendar. 

RUPERT  & SON,  SENECA.  N.  Y. 


Amity  Nursery  Enlarged 

Having  purchased  the  Weatherby  Nur- 
sery of  A.  L.  Zimmerman,  we  have  to 
offer  a choice  stock  of  Fruit,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.  A 
fine  lot  of  Large  Forest  Trees  for  parks 
and  groves. 

We  have  the  hardiest  Peach  Tree 
known,  the  Conover — bears  young,  and 
when  all  others  fail.  Introduced  by  A. 
L.  Zimmerman.  It  has  failed  but  twice 
in  eleven  years;  It  is  a money-maker. 
Send  for  open  letter  and  catalogue. 
THOMAS  BUTLER  & SON,  AMITY,  MO.  ’ 
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Arkansas  Horticultural  Society 


The  twenty-seventh  annual  meetinp 
of  the  above  named  society  was  held 
at  Clarksville,  Jan.  22  to  24.  While 
It  was  a good  meeting,  It  was  marked 
by  a sad  occurrence — the  death  of 
Vice-President  St.  John,  which  oc- 
curred at  the  first  session.  Mr.  St. 
John  was  stricken  with  heart  failure, 
and  died  in  a few  moments.  He  was 
first  vice-president  of  the  society,  and 
one  of  the  best-known  members  of  the 
society. 

Tuesday’s  train  eastward  being  six 
hours  late,  there  was  no  meeting  on 
the  22nd. 

Wednesday  morning  the  court  house 
was  well  filled  with  fruit-growers  who 
were  called  to  order  by  A.  W.  St. 
John,  vice-president.  Col.  D.  W. 
Moore,  the  president,  not  being  able 
to  be  present. 

After  invocation,  Mayor  G.  O.  Pat- 
terson extended  an  address  of  wel- 
come. This  was  not  a mere  formal 
greeting,  he  said;  it  was  a genuine 
welcome. 

In  behalf  of  Johnson  County,  Judge 
J.  H.  Montgomery  also  heartily  wel- 
comed the  delegates  to  the  “best  fruit 
county  in  the  state — a county,  also, 
that  produces  corn,  cotton,  alfalfa  and 
’ive  stock." 

The  response  to  these  sentiments 
was  made  by  President  St.  John.  He 
'had  reason  to  know  that  these  ex- 
pressions came  from  the  heart.  He 
complimented  Clarksville  on  its  splen- 
did hotel,  on  its  business  blocks  and 
residences.  The  members  of  the  so- 
ciety would  not  be  discommoded  In 
coming  to  a “dry”  town.  Citizens 
should  be  proud  that  they  live  in 
Clarksville,  in  Arkansas,  in  the  United 
States. 

A letter  from  President  Moore  was 
read.  Mr.  Moore  was  kept  at  home 
by  illness  and  a resolution  of  sym- 
pathy was  adopted. 

D.  W.  Stewart  suggested  that  as 
Mr.  St.  John  was  obliged  to  leave  on 
the  noon  train,  that  lie  be  permitted 
to  read  his  paper  now. 

Calling  Capt.  Lit  coin  to  the  chair 
Mr.  St.  John  read  his  able  paper  on 
“Cheaper  and  Better  Methods  of 
Transportation  Necessary  to  Commer- 
cial Fruit-Growing.”  The  speaker  de- 
livered his  message  with  great  earn- 
estness and  every  word  was  received 
with  favor. 

This  delivery  was  the  crowning  ict 
of  a busy,  helpful  life  and  the  paper 
becomes  a memorial.  A few  moments 
before  Its  presentation  Mr.  St.  John 
promised  to  turn  over  the  copy  to  the 
representative  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  Mr. 
St.  John  sat  down  by  the  table.  Ois- 
cussion  was  called  for  and  a member 
asked  a question  of  the  speaker,  v ho 
begged  to  be  excused  as  he  was  feel- 
ing badly.  A moment  later  Mr.  St. 
John  gave  a slight  groan  and  it  was 
seen  that  he  was  suffering.  Doctors 
were  hastily  called.  Three  physicians 
and  assisting  friends  diU  everything 
possible  to  revive  the  sufferer,  but  the 
flame  had  gone  out — the  heart  beats 
were  stilled.  A committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  body,  to 
telegraph  to  the  family  at  Mena,  also 
a committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  express  the  feelings  of  the  society 
on  the  sad  event.  Adjournment  was 
taken  until  2 p.  m. 

Soon  after  the  noon  hour  the  train 
from  the  East  arrived  and  all  that 
was  mortal  of  him  who  three  hours 
earlier  called  the  Arkansas  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society  to  order  and  who,  a 
little  later,  read  a remarkably  able 
paper,  was  borne  to  his  sorrowing 
family. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  called  at 
the  appointed  time  by  J.  A.  Bauer, 
second  vice-president.  Capt.  Lincoln 
moved  that  thirty  minutes  be  devoted 
to  eulogies  of  the  deceased  member. 
Capt.  Lincoln,  Secretary  Logan,  Mr. 
Swatty,  Mr.  Nelson,  G.  A.  Atwood,  A. 
W.  Glpple,  F.  M.  Farls,  Mr.  Howard. 
President  Dutcher  of  the  Missouri 
State  Horticultural  Society  and  others 
spoke  feelingly  of  the  pure  life  and  of 
the  great  services  of  A.  W.  St.  John. 

A.  W.  Poole  now  was  called  on  for 
his  paper  on  “Four  Things  That  Must 
Be  Done  to  Make  Peach  Growing 
Profitable.”  Mr.  Poole  Is  always  in- 
teresting and  never  more  so  than  In 
this  afternoon  lecture  and  discussion 
that  followed.  The  paper  will  be  pub- 
lished in  full  In  The  Fruit-Grower 
and  it  should  be  worth  many  dollars 
to  all  peach  growers  who  read  it. 

Among  the  points  brought  out  in  the 
discussion  are  the  following: 


Never  prune  peach  trees  when  the 
wood  is  dormant. 

The  June  dropping  is  caused  by  the 
curc-ulio. 

Three  hogs,  Arkansas  variety,  are 
woo  h a man  in  ridding  orchards  of 
curcuiio. 

In  his  orchard  of  12,000  trees  Mr. 
Poole  picks  99  per  cent  of  fruit  on 
two-foot  ladders. 

The  bark  beetle  will  not  work  on  a 
healthy  tree. 

T.  B.  May  spoke  on  “The  Growth 
and  Development  of  Peaches  in  John- 
son County.”  Mr.  May  is  president  of 
the  local  society.  He  has  6,000  peach 
trees,  but  has  not  developed  many 
peaches  yet. 

The  start  in  the  peach  industry  was 
made  by  J.  R.  Talbert,  who  put  out  a 
few  trees  in  1894.  His  success  in- 
duced the  planting  of  orchards.  John- 
son County  shipped  140  cars  in  1905 
and  half  as  many  in  1906 — all  be- 
cause of  a few  successful  express  ship- 
ments in  1898. 

Mr.  Rea  urged  citizens  to  invite  .he 
ladies  and  school  children  to  the  even- 
ing meeting  to  hear  the  lecture  on 
poultry  raising. 

At  the  evening  meeting  R.  II. 
Mitchell,  of  Van  Buren,  recently  from 
Michigan,  gave  an  address  before  a 
large  audience  on  the  “American 
Hen.”  U.  S.  statistics  for  1899  show 
that  the  value  of  all  the  gold,  silver 
and  sheep  products  amounted  to  $272,- 
000,000,  value  of  sugar,  $20,000,000; 
value  of  wheat,  $229,000,000;  value  of 
swine,  $197,000,000;  value  of  potatoes, 
$78,000,000;  value  of  tobacco,  $35,- 
000,000;  value  of  poultry,  $280,000- 
000. 

He  recommends  the  Asiatic  breeds, 
which  are  docile,  while  the  Mediter- 
ranean fowls  are  nervous.  There  are 
128  varieties  and  no  one  best  breed; 
all  are  good.  Select  the  best  strain 
of  any  breed.  Selection  of  breeders  is 
the  key  to  success.  Use  only  perfectly 
developed,  clean,  healthy  females  and 
vigorous  males.  Give  abundance  of 
fresh  air,  plenty  of  pure  water  and 
food.  Keep  an  eye  out  for  drones. 
Cull  out  the  lazy  ones.  Keep  one  male 
to  15  or  18  hens.  Different  markets 
want  different  eggs.  New  York  pre- 
fers white  eggs,  Boston  rich  brown. 
Birds  of  the  Wyandotte  class  are  as 
fine  meated  as  those  of  the  Leghorns. 
Don’t  feed  chicks  until  24  hours  after 
shell;  for  first  meal  give  hard  boded 
eggs  finely  chopped  with  the  shell. 
Do  not  feed  rye  to  poultry.  Keep  .he 
hens  hungry  during  day  so  they  will 
be  busy.  Give  all  they  will  eat  at 
night  and  plenty  of  fresh  water.  More 
chickens  die  from  lice  than  from  in- 
judicious feeding.  Use  insect  powler 
regularly  whether  needed  or  not. 
Sometimes  there  is  premature  growth 
of  feathers  on  wing  which  saps  the 
strength  of  the  body.  Have  but  one 
breed.  Organize  poultry  associations. 
Crawford  County  has  an  association 
with  40  members.  We  have  the  :li- 
mate  and  the  elevation:  you  cannot 
raise  chickens  in  a mud  hole.  Our 
chickens  can  range  ten  months  of  the 
year  and  we  have  the  markets.  A car 
load  of  live  poultry  weighs  16,000 
pounds,  and  Is  worth  8 cents  per 
pound.  Four  hundred  cases  of  eggs — 
12,000  dozen — will  average  18  cents 
at  shipping  point.  Mrs.  Mitchell  made 
$475  from  their  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
colony,  on  their  city  lot,  in  one  year, 
but  $75  came  from  sale  of  one  bird. 
An  Illinois  man  cleared  $106  from 
100  hens  and  besides  used  27  fowls 
and  1,700  eggs.  Mr.  Mitchell  favors 
Incubators  and  brooders. 

J.  L.  Rea  urged  very  earnestly  fhe 
formation  of  poultry  associations  over 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  a hot  air  incu- 
bator is  better  than  the  hot  water  ma- 
chine. 

After  a hen  has  laid  her  first  lot  of 
eggs,  in  some  cases  amounting  to  100, 
it  rests  21  days.  Then  lays  40  to  60 
more  and  moults.  After  this  period 
she  produces  about  40  more  eggs. 

Mr.  Rea  declared  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  not  up  to  the  importance 
of  horticulture  and  poultry  raising. 
He  said  the  poultry  industry  could  be 
brought  up  to  pay  more  than  the 
fruit  and  cotton  interests  combinod. 

The  meeting  adjourned  so  that  dele- 
gates could  attend  the  performance  at 
the  opera  house,  as  guests  of  Clarks- 
ville. The  entertainment  was  greatly 
enjoyed. 

Thursday  morning.  H.  J.  Bliss  of 
Clarksville  spoke  of  the  growth  of  the 
peach  Industry  in  Johnson  County, 


Strawberry 
plants  that  pay 
to  plant 

— are  the  kind  we  grow 


o UR  new  catalog  is  a common  sense 
Mjmprt  treatise  on  strawberry  growing.  It 
SfifiS)  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Our 


plants  were  never  in  better  shape  and  the 
supply  is  very  large.  We  have  all  the  lead- 
ing varieties,  old  and  new.  We  are  making 
extra  preparations  to  handle  our  heavy  trade 
this  spring  promptly  and  in  the  very  best 
possible  manner.  Of  course  early  orders 
will  receive  preference.  We  have  the  plants 
and  you  have  the  money.  We  are  willing 
to  make  the  exchange.  All  our  plants  are 
fresh  dug  and  shipped  at  once.  We  will 
guarantee  satisfaction.  We  also  have  500, 
000  asparagus  plants  and  all  other  small  fruit 
plants.  Write  for  our  free  catalog.  Address 


F.  W.  Dixon,  Holton,  Kan. 


This  cut  shows  the  six  large  volumes,  7%xl0%  inches,  in  green  buck- 
ram binding;  labels  dark  red,  lettering  in  gold.  Regular  price,  $5.00  per 
volume.  See  our  Special  Offer  below. 


The  New  Cyclopedia  'of  American  Horticulture 

BY  PROF.  LIBERTY  H.  BAILEY 

Special  Announcement  of  Interest  to  Every  Subscriber 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the  publishers,  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE 
& COMPANY,  to  offer  to  our  subscribers  for  a short  time  on  special  small 
payments,  "The  New  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture.” 

A new  and  revised  edition,  over  4,357  articles  in  all  by  450  expert 
market  gardenei  s.  and  experimental  station  horticulturists.  Occupying  2,100 
pages  and  covering  24,434  plant  names,  2,800  detailed  illustration's,  enorm- 
ously increasing  the  ease  of  identification,  and  146  beautiful  full  page 
illustrations. 

Practical  articles  by  leading  experts  of  the  country  on  all  phases  of 
commercial  plant  production  and  greenhouse  management,  cut  flowers,  veg- 
etables, etc.  Fullest  cultural  instructions  of  every  flower,  fruit  and  veg- 
etable, tree  and  ornamental  plant  you  may  wish  to  grow. 

OFFER 

The  regular  price  is  $30,  but  our 
special  offer  for  a short  time  Is  $25; 

$4  with  this  order  and  $3  a month 
for  seven  months.  The  books  will 
be  sent  when  your  first  payment  is 
received  and  if  not  perfectly  satis- 
factory in  every  way,  you  may  re- 
turn them  at  once  to  the  publishers 
at  their  expense  and  we  will  refund 
your  money  in  full. 

N.  B. — If  you  want  to  pay  cash,  send  $24  with  your  order.  Address  all 
orders  to 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  CO.,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please 

find  $4  as  first  payment  for  six 
volumes  of  the  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Horticulture  to  be  sent 
at  once  all  charges  paid.  I agree 
to  pay  $3  a month  for  7 months 
or  until  $25  has  been  paid. 

Name 

Address 
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Goulds  Sprayers 

FOR  HAND  AND  POWER  SERVICE. 


Embody  more  strictly  new  and  desirable  features  than 
ever  before  offered  in  any  one  line  of  spray  goods 


We  manufacture  over  thirty  styles  of  Sprayers,  including  our  well-known  Triplex 
Power  Outfits,  Horse-Power  Field  Sprayers,  Hand  Power,  Barrel,  Bucket  and  Knapsack 
Sprayers.  These  all  shown  and  described  in  our  new  booklet 


"How  to  spray- when  to  spray 
—what  sprayers  to  use” 


We  want  everyone  interested  in  Spraying  to  write  for  a copy.  Many  valuable  formulas 
and  other  data  of  interest  is  given  in  this  book — sent  free  on  application. 


THE  GOULDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Factories  and  Home  Office 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  ¥. 


Ware  Rooms 

16  Murray  St.,  New  York 


President  C.  H.  Dutcher,  of  the 
Missouri  Hortifcultural  Society,  tfead 
his  paper,  entitled,  “Arkansas  and 
Her  Horticultural  Resources.’’  Im- 
mense, wonderful  are  the  resources  of 
Arkansas.  He  learned  something 
about  Arkansas  in  1855  in  the  district 
school  from  Mitchell’s  geography, 
when  he  was  14  years  old.  The  state 
had  52,198  square  miles;  later  the 
area  was  given  as  52,045  miles — 1,600 
less  than  Missouri.  Both  states  have 
the  Mississippi  on  the  east.  The  lies 
Moines  river  does  for  Missouri  what 
St.  Francis  does  for  Arkansas.  Mis- 
souri state  has  the  Missouri  rivet; 
Arkartshs  has  tHe  Arkansas  rivCr.  The 
ftCd  river  iri  Arkansas  behaves  itself, 
as  does  the  White  river  in  Missouri. 
Both  states  have  a Salt  river!  The 
drainage  of  both  states  is  similar.  The 
lumber  interest  of  Arkansas  may  run 
out,  but  corn  and  cotton  never.  Ark- 
ansas has  a larger  area  of  peach  land 
than  Missouri.  In  1850  the  number 
of  farms  in  Arkansas  was  17,758;  now 
there  are  244,220.  The  value  of  these 
farms  has  increased  from  $15,000,000 
to  $175,000,000.  The  cotton  product 
has  increased  from  2,619,600  bales  to 
40,387,060.  The  growth  of  agriculture 
accounts  for  all  this  marVelous  in- 
crease. The  diffusion  of  knowledge 
fevehtually  produced  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College.  Prof.  Dutcher  referred 
to  the  splendid  paper  read  by  S.  H. 
Nolin  at  the  Mena  meeting  a year  ago. 

The  time  will  come,  said  Prof. 
Dutcher,  when  the  dreams  of  draining 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  will  be  real- 
ized. The  Panama  canal  will  stimu- 
late this  work  of  drainage. 

The  financial  report  was  now  made. 
Real  balance  on  hand  about  $15.  About 
$300  would  be  required  for  printing 
and  other  expenses.  The  state  has 
never  made  any  appropriations  to  the 
State  Horticultural  Society.  “The 
needed  funds  must  be  raised  by  the 
people  here  today,”  said  Mr.  Rea.  The 
Van  Buren  association  and  individuals 
of  that  place  contributed  $75  and  it 
speaks  well  for  the  number  present  to 
have  raised  the  entire  sum  needed. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follows:  President,  G.  T. 

Lincoln;  vice-president,  M.  F.  H. 
Smeltzer;  second  vice-president,  J.  A. 
Bauer;  secretary,  John  P.  Logan; 
treasurer,  A.  W.  Vestal. 


Mr.  A.  V.  Swatty,  special  agent  of 
thk  United  States  Ilepartnient  of  Ag- 
riculture, Bureau  of  Plarit  Industry, 
presented  an  interesting  pafcer  oh 
what  has  been  done  in  Arkansas  the 
past  year.  Mr.  Swatty  established  fif- 
teen demonstrating  farms  in  Southern 
Arkansas.  At  first  farmers  were  slow 
to  co-operate,  not  understanding  the 
work  or  purpose  of  the  desired  dem- 
onstrations. Thirty-eight  farms  were 
established  and  besides  nearly  four 
hundred  farmers  co-operated  with  the 
bureau,  with  great  success. 

The  people  are  now  convinced  of 
the  great  advantages  that  would  come 
frdrh  thoroughly  carrying  out  the 
plarts  df  the  Department.  The  im- 
portance of  the  movement  cannot  be 
overestimated.  The  demonstrations 
were  confined  to  cotton  and  corn! 
growing.  By  the  intelligent  use  of 
fertilizers,  proper  cultivation,  good 
seed,  cotton  production  on  the  ex- 
perimental farms  was  more  than  75 
per  cent  larger  than  on  adjoining 
farms,  where  no  experiments  were 
made.  Experiments  in  corn  raising 
showed  a gain  of  75  per  cent. 

This  work  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  be  continued  and 
greatly  enlarged.  It  is  within  the 
power  of  the  government  and  state. 
If  every  state  would  inaugurate  and 
carry  on  farm  experiments  a new  era 
for  agriculture  would  date  from  1907. 

The  Fruit-Grower  correspondent 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  meeting 
before  adjournment,  and  the  gentle- 
man who  was  to  have  furnished  notes 
of  the  last  session  did  not  get  them  to 
us  in  time  for  this  issue.  We  are  glad, 
however,  to  be  able  to  present  in  con- 
nection with  this  report  some  notes 
secured  from  conversations  with  the 
members  present,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
papers  read  at  the  meeting.  Several 
other  papers  were  secured,  which  will 
appear  later. 

In  his  talk  before  the  meeting,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Poole  exhibited  a tool  which  he 
said  was  “worth  a million  dollars.” 
It  is  not  patented,  and  any  one  can 
have  one  made.  This  tool  is  made 
from  an  old  file  eight  to  ten  inches 
long;  the  point  is  sharpened  and 
bent  in  a half-circle  large  enough  to 
go  around  a two-inch  tree.  Put  a 
handle  on  the  handle  end  and  dig 
away  the  soil  from  around  peach 
trees;  scrape  the  bark  Clean  of  soil 


with  the  sides  of  the  hook,  and  if 
there  are  any  borers  the  fact  can  be 
readily  ascertained.  Dig  them  out 
with  a wire,  if  any  are  found.  Mr. 
Poole  uses  this  tool  in  looking  after 
his  peach  trees,  and  has  not  lost  one. 
Any  blacksmith  can  make  the  tool, 
and  it  will  be  found  very  valuable  on 
the  fruit  farm. 

If  the  inside  of  the  hook  is  sharp- 
ened, this  same  tool  can  be  used  for 
cutting  out  old  canes  from  blackberry 
and  raspberry  bushes,  and  will  be 
found  useful  in  many  ways. 

^ ^ 

Arkansas  Agricultural  College. 

The  board  of  curators  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  have  asked  the  leg- 
islature of  that  state  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $700,000  for  the  next  biennial 
period,  of  which  $61,000  Is  for  the 
work  of  the  agricultural  college.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  legislature  will 
appreciate  the  work  which  this  institu- 
tion is  doing  for  Arkansas  and  will 
give  it  the  support  it  deserves.  For 
the  last  few  years  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  about  200  students  a year, 
and  the  enrollment  for  the  present 
term  will  be  about  1,200.  Over  200 
students  are  taking  the  agricultural 
course,  and  67  of  them  are  specializ- 
ing in  horticulture. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  the  insti- 
tution has  this  winter  held  its  first 
“short  course,”  and  seventeen  persons 
enrolled  for  this  course;  not  a large 
number,  but  a very  good  beginning. 
The  oldest  student  taking  this  course 
is  74  years  old,  and  the  youngest  is 
19;  the  average  age  of  the  seventeen 
persons  is  59%  years.  One  of  these 
men  says  he  will  return  for  the  short 
course  next  year  and  will  bring  twen- 
ty other  men  with  him.  Most  of  these 
men  take  the  full  course  and  are  in 
the  classes  from  8:30  in  the  morning 
until  5 in  the  evening. 

When  all  these  things  are  consid- 
ered, it  would  seem  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  the  money  the 
institution  needs.  The  Fruit-Grower 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  appro- 
priation has  been  granted,  so  that  this 
work  can  be  still  further  advanced. 

«£  tigtt 

The  Alabama  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety will  meet  at  Montgomery,  Feb- 
ruary 6 and  7.  All  persons  interested 
are  invited. 


An  Arkansas  Berry  Center. 

At  the  state  horticultural  meeting 
at  Clarksville,  Ark.,  the  Judsonia 
Fruit-Growers’  Association  was  repre- 
sented by  A.  W.  Kittler,  president,  and 
J.  A.  Bauer,  a grower  of  country- 
wide reputation.  There  are  several 
large  strawberry  points  in  Northwest- 
ern Arkansas,  but  Judsonia  is  the  one 
extensive  strawberry  center  of  North- 
east Arkansas,  with  900  to  1,000  acres 
in  plants. 

Mr.  Kittler  gave  The  Fruit-Grower 
the  following  facts:  The  co-operative 
association  shipped  80  full  cars  of  ber- 
ries in  1905  and  the  equivalent  of  15 
carloads  by  express.  The  membership 
of  the  association  is  150.  The  acreage 
will  be  enlarged  this  year.  To  show 
the  enterprise  of  the  Judsonia  men, 
read  this: 

Believing  the  new  strawberry 
“H.  & H.”  has  excellent  qualities  and 
is  sure  to  become  popular,  the  associ- 
ation purchased  the  berry  for  $1,500, 
to  have  absolute  control  of  the  plants 
for  five  years. 

H.  & H.  was  originated  by  Louis 
Hubach.  The  berry  is  four  or  five 
days  later  than  Excelsior,  resembles 
Gandy,  is  as  firm  and  as  large,  more 
highly  colored  and  more  prolific.  No 
plants  will  be  sold  to  any  one  outside 
the  Judsonia  association.  Members  of 
the  association  have  purchased  115,000 
of  these  plants  at  $10  per  1,000,  and 
several  thousand  more  plants  will 
probably  be  obtained  by  Judsonia 
members. 

This  shows  what  co-operation  can 
do.  Judsonia  is  already  famous  as  a 
strawberry  point,  and  as  all  the  mem- 
bers are  now  working  to  enlarge  the 
fame  and  the  profits  of  their  organiza- 
tion, Judsonia’s  star  will  shine  bright- 
er and  to  further  limits. 

Pres.  Kittler  well  says:  “Take  away 
our  association  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  market  our  berries 
successfully.” 

The  association  obtains  their  crates 
from  the  home  factory.  Judsonia  has 
produced  tomatoes  to  considerable  ex- 
tent, shipping  five  carloads  in  1906, 
but  the  profits  were  not  generally  sat- 
isfactory. The  ten  cars  of  early  po- 
tatoes gave  better  results. 

The  Judsonia  growers,  like  other 
progressive  fruit  men,  appreciate  the 
importance  of  culture,  grading  and 
inspecting. 
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The  Fruit-Tree  Leaf-Roller 


The  Missouri  Experiment  Station 
has  issued  a bulletin  by  Prof.  J.  M. 
Stedman,  entomologist  of  the  station, 
on  the  above-named  insect,  which, 
while  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States,  is  not  ordinarily  a 
serious  orchard  pest.  But  this  insect 
sometimes  causes  much  damage,  and 
in  Missouri  in  1905  it  was  quite  a 
serious  pest,  for  the  insect  feeds  upon 
both  the  fruit  and  foliage  of  several 
species  of  fruits. 

Prof.  Stedman  says  that  it  is  for- 
tunate for  fruit-growers  that  the  in- 


than  good  was  done  by  the  use  of 
these  lanterns. 

Soon  after  emerging,  the  moths  pair 
and  deposit  their  eggs,  and  in  about 
two  weeks  begin  to  perish,  so  that 
they  soon  disappear,  and  hence  in 
Missouri  the  adult  moths  are  rarely 
seen  after  July  1.  Each  female  moth 
deposits  her  entire  supply  of  eggs  in 
a single,  irregular,  flat  mass  upon  a 
twig  or  small  limb  of  the  proper  tree, 
and  then  smears  over  this  mass  of 
eggs  a gummy  substance  which  com- 
pletely covers  them,  and  becomes 


Figure  1 — Work  of  the  Fruit-Tree  Leaf  Roller  in  Young  Pears.  (Natural  Size.) 


sect  is  not  found  every  year,  but  that 
its  visits  are  sufficiently  frequent  to 
justify  one’s  studying  the  insect,  so 
that  it  can  be  combated  when  found. 
Concerning  its  destructiveness,  he 
says: 

“While  conducting  our  experiments 
with  this  insect  we  visited  many  small 
orchards  and  many  more  home  places 
where  absolutely  every  apple,  cherry, 
plum,  pear  and  apricot  on  the  prem- 
ises had  been  destroyed  within  a week 
by  the  ravages  of  the  insect.” 

The  Adult  Insect. 

We  quote  freely  from  this  bulletin 
in  regard  to  the  fruit-tree  leaf-roller, 
and  are  indebted  to  the  Missouri  Sta- 
tion for  the  illustrations  used  in  this 
article. 

The  adult  insect  is  a small,  rather 
pretty  moth,  measuring  from  eleven- 
sixteenths  to  fourteen-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  across  its  expanded  wings.  They 
vary  in  size  and  color,  but  the  general 


smooth  and  of  a light  brown  color  and 
is  impervious  to  water.  Each  mass 
contains  about  150  eggs.  A photo- 
graph of  two  such  masses  is  shown  at 
Figure  3,  magnified  two  diameters.  At 
a the  eggs  have  not  hatched,  while  at 
b some  of  the  eggs  have  hatched,  and 
the  holes  in  the  gummy  substance 
show  where  the  young  larvae  ate  their 
way  out. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  in  June  in 
Missouri,  and  they  remain  on  the 
limbs  and  twigs  without  hatching  dur- 
ing the  entire  summer,  fall  and  win- 
ter, and  hatch  out  the  following 
spring,  the  latter  part  of  April  or 
early  in  May. 

The  Larvae  and  Their  Work. 

As  soon  as  the  young  larvae  hatch 
they  eat  their  way  through  the  gummy 
substance  which  the  female  deposited 
over  the  mass  of  eggs,  and  at  once 
scatter  over  the  limbs  and  begin  to 
feed  upon  the  young  developing 
leaves.  They  may  crawl  down  into 


Figure  2 — Adult  Moths  of  the  Fruit-Tree  Roller  (Natural  Size.) 


color  of  the  front  wings  varies  from 
a light  rust  to  a dark  rust  brown,  and 
the  markings  also  vary  from  a de- 
cided yellow  to  almost  white.  (See 
Figure  2.)  These  adult  moths  emerge 
from  the  pupa  state  and  first  make 
their  appearance  from  the  1st  to  10th 
of  June  in  Missouri.  The  moths  come 
to  the  open  windows  of  dwellings  and 
fly  about  the  lights  at  night  in  great 
numbers,  appearing  to  be  more  at- 
tracted by  light  than  most  other  in- 
sects. 

It  naturally  follows  that  the  insects 
will  be  attracted  by  the  trap-lanterns 
which  some  persons  have  used  in  their 
orchards.  Prof.  Stedman,  however, 
emphatically  protests  against  the  use 
of  these  trap-lanterns,  for  most  of 
the  leaf-rollers  caught  were  males,  and 
the  females  which  were  captured  had 
already  deposited  their  eggs.  And 
many  beneficial  insects  were  caught  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  more  harm 


the  bud  and  feed  there  also.  A few 
silken  threads  are  then  spun  from 
leaf  to  leaf  by  each  larva,  which 
thus  unites  a few  leaves,  causing  some 
to  curl  or  fold,  and  inside  of  this  shel- 
ter or  protection  the  larva  does  most 
of  its  feeding.  The  young  larva  is  of 
a light  straw  color,  with  a darker, 
sometimes  almost  black  head  and 
thoracic  shield.  Each  larva  spins  a 
thread  wherever  it  goes,  and  they 
are  very  active.  When  disturbed  by 
pulling  apart  their  loosely  united 
leaves  they  will  wriggle  out  and  drop 
a short  distance  and  hang  suspended 
in  the  air  by  means  of  a silken  thread, 
climbing  up  and  feeding  again  as  soon 
as  everything  is  quiet.  When  the 
young  fruit  sets,  the  larva  fastens  a 
leaf  or  two  to  a cluster  or  to  a single 
fruit,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  under 
protection  of  the  leaf,  feeds  upon  the 
fruit  and  ruin  it. 

At  tJlis  time  t))p  larvae  do  their 


SprayPumps 

and  Spray  Mixtures 

As  the  great  orchard  section  of  the  United  States  is  in  the 
Middle  West,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  have  built  up  the 
greatest  horticultural  supply  house  in  the  country.  This  season 
we  have  added  to  our  lines,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  any 
style  of  spraying  outfit,  from  the  smallest  atomizer  to  the  large 
power  pumps  for  large  orchards.  We  have  a full  line  of  Myers’ 
and  Field  Force  Pump  Company’s  Pumps. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  spray  pumps,  we  have  a full  line 
of  appliances,  such  as  extension  rods,  strainers,  etc.  We  also 

s,  carts,  etc. 

Arsenate  of 
Lead  and 
Disparene 

Last  year  we  could  hardly 
supply  the  demand  for  Arsen- 
ate of  Lead  and  Disparene, 
now  recognized  as  the  best 
insecticide  for  chewing  in- 
sects. This  year  we  will  be 
prepared  to  handle  orders  at 
any  time,  but  of  course  early 
orders  are  desirable,  so  that 
the  mixtures  will  be  ready 
when  you  want  them. 

We  can  also  furnish  .‘ttriet- 
ly  pirt’e  Paris  Green,  London 
Purple,  Copper  Sulphate, 
Flowers  of  Sulphur  and  other 
chemicals  needed  in  making 
spray  mixtures. 

Our  catalogue  lists  a full 
line  of  these  articles,  as  well 
as  many  other  things  needed 
on  a fruit  farm.  You  ought 
to  have  this  catalogue  at  once, 
so  that  you  can  order  what 
you  want  for  spring  use.  It 
will  be  sent  free  to  those  who 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower.  It 
also  tells  about  our  line  of 
Seeds  of  all  kinds.  Poultry 
Supplies,  Incubators,  Brood- 
ers, etc. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  THE  CATALOGUE 

Missouri  Valley  Seed  Co. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 


The  Cushman 
Power  Sprayer 

is  a favorite  with 
the  commercial  or- 
chardist  because 
of  its  reliability, 
strength  and  dur- 
ability.' It  is  a 
friend  to  the  team 
because  of  its 
light  weight. 

It  will  carry  a 
steady  pressure  of 
200  lbs.  (if  you 
want  it)  and  do  it 
just  as  easily  as 
if  it  were  100  lbs. 

It  is  the  most  compact  and  simplest  of  all  gasoline  sprayers;  if  you 
can  successfully  handle  the  ordinary  farm  machinery  you  will  have  no 
trouble  with  the  Cushman. 

Our  machines  have  carried  off  diplomas  and  highest  honors  wherever 
shown,  including  the  1906  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  fair;  the  people  of  this 
Grand  Valley  have  made  more  progress  with  sprayer  machinery  than  in 
any  other  district  of  its  size  in  the  U.  S.  Catalog  for  the  asking.  Address 
CUSHMAN  POWER  SPRAYER  CO.,  LINCOLN.  NEBR. 


REE  SUPPLIES 

We  make  Bee-hives.  Bee-smokers.  Bee-veils.  Bee-gloves.  Honey 
Boxes,  Swarm  catchers;  in  fact  everything  needed  for  handling  bees; 
in  our  large  factory,  at  lowest  possible  cost.  That  is  your  gain. 

F 


AVfiRTTE  IlMriTR  ATHBC  are  the  ones  we  make*  of  best  material,  finely  fln- 
rtVUniiL  lllvUDnlUnj  ished,  in  cherry,  has  copper  heater,  and  will  please 

you  or  you  pet  your  money  back.  We  save  you 

Get  our  large  FREE  BOOK  that  tells  about  our  goods. 


money. 
Do  it  now. 


Special  prices. 


LEAHY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

1719  S.  13th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.  Box  F.  Higginsville,  Mo. 


Dakota  Grown  Trees 

are  the  best  and  hardiest  on  earth.  We  have  a full  general  line  of  Fruit,  Shade 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs.  Bulbs.  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Our  23  vears  in  the  Dakotas  in  this  business  makes  it  valuable  to  West- 
ern planters. 

GEO.  H.  WHITING  NURSERIES,  P.  O.  Box  1110,  Yankton,  S.  Dak. 


Strawberry  Plants  at  Wholesale 

Price.  Catalogue  Free.  R.  E.  Allen, 
Paw  Paw.  Mich. 


15,000  FERRETS.  Perfect  workers. 
These  animals  exterminate  rats, 
hunt  rabbits.  4S-page  illustrated 
book  6c.  Circular  Drice  list  free. 
S.  Farnsworth.  Middletown,  Ohio 
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greatest  damage.  They  feed  upon 
the  young  fruit,  eating  off  the  skin 
and  devouring  the  pulp,  and  even  the 
now  soft  developing  seed,  as  in  tne 
case  of  plums  and  cherries.  The  dam- 
age is  very  great,  for  very  little  feed- 
ing upon  the  young  fruit  at  this  time 
absolutely  ruins  it.  Figure  1 shows 
the  work  of  the  larvae  upon  young 
pear  fruits,  the  illustration  being  nat- 
ural size.  The  insects  feed  upon  apple, 
plum,  cherry,  apricot,  pear  and  of 
course  all  fruits  which  are  eaten  in 
this  way  are  absolutely  ruined  and 
can  never  develop,  and  the  smaller 
fruits  are  almost  devoured. 

From  the  time  the  larva  hatches 
until  it  becomes  full  grown  is  from 
eighteen  to  'twenty  days.  When  full 
grown  it  is  about  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch  long,  and  has  changed  its  color 
somewhat;  its  head  is  now  brown  to 
dark  brown  or  blackish. 

When  the  larva  becomes  full  grown, 
it  spins  a delicate  silken  web  inside 
of  the  loosely  united  leaves,  or  be- 
tween the  fruit  and  united  leaves,  and 
within  this  loosely  woven  cocoon 
transforms  to  the  pupa  stage.  This 
transformation  usually  takes  place 
during  the  last  week  in  May,  in  Mis- 


age when  unusually  numerous  by 
completely  defoliating  the  trees,  so 
much  so  that  in  several  orchards  not 
a trace  of  a green  leaf  remained  on 
an  entire  orchard,  the  work  of  defoli- 
ation being  as  complete  as  the  most 
serious  outbreak  of  the  canker  worm. 
To  be  sure,  such  complete  defoliation 
does  not,  as  a rule,  take  place  until 
after  the  larvae  have  already  de- 
stroyed all  fruit  by  eating  it,  but  such 
a defoliation  of  the  trees  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year  means  that,  although 
under  ordinary  climatic  conditions  the 
trees  will  leave  out  again,  they  will 
not  make  fruit  buds  for  the  following 
year’s  crop,  and  if  we  happen  to  have 
an  unusually  dry  spell  at  that  time, 
the  trees  are  liable  to  be  killed  out- 
right, or  at  least  greatly  injured.  It 
is  therefore  important  for  all  fruit 
growers,  as  well  as  for  every  one  hav- 
ing a home  with  a few  trees  in  the 
backyard,  to  know  the  habits  and  ife 
history  of  this  insect  and  the  methods 
of  controlling  it. 

An  experienced  observer,  or,  in  fact, 
any  person  with  good  sharp  eyes  and 
a little  practice  and  pains,  can  easilv 
examine  his  fruit  trees  and  locate 
the  little  egg  patches  (see  Figure  3) 


deed  that  a second  spraying  is  nec- 
essary. The  most  important  points 
are  to  use  arsenate  of  lead  and  to  use 
it  as  soon  as  possible,  because  .he 
longer  one  delays  this  spraying  the 
more  difficult  becomes  the  task  of 
reaching  and  therefore  poisoning  all 
the  leaves,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  larvae  fold  them  up  and  fasten 
them  together  more  and  more  as  they 
grow  and  thus  form  an  enclosure 
within  which  it  is  difficult,  and  in 
many  cases,  impossible,  to  drive  a 
spray  and  poison  the  leaves  or  the 
fruit  on  which  the  larvae  feed.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  one  is  sometimes 
forced  to  make  a second  application 
of  the  spray.  The  reason  one  should 
use  arsenate  of  lead  instead  of  paris 
green  or  Scheele’s  green  or  other  ar- 
senical poison  for  this  insect,  is  that 
this  arsenate  of  lead  can  be  placed  on 
such  trees  as  plum  and  cherry  with- 
out danger  of  injuring  the  leaves, 
whereas  there  is  great  danger  in 
spraying  these  trees  with  any  other 
arsenical  poison  when  made  strong 
enough  to  successfully  kill  the  insects. 
Of  course,  this  does  not  apply  so  much 
to  the  spraying  of  apple  or  pear  trees, 
which  will  stand  a paris  green  or 
Scheele’s  green  spray  much  better. 


Summary  of  Results. 


The  results  of  our  experiments  with 
this  insect  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows: 


II.  The  winter  is  passed  only  in  the 
egg  stage,  as  small,  light  gray,  flat, 
smooth  clusters  on  the  twigs  and 
smaller  branches. 


III.  The  larvae  appear  the  first  of 
May  and  feed  upon  the  young  leaves 
and  buds  and  later  also  on  the  fruit. 


IV.  The  larvae  are  somewhat  pro- 
tected, and  therefore  more  difficult  to 
combat,  by  their  habit  of  fastening,  to 
a certain  extent,  leaves  together  and 
also  of  fastening  them  about  the  fruit 
by  means  of  a silken  thread,  and  feed- 
ing largely  inside  of  this  cover. 


As  to  the  destructiveness  of  the  in- 
sect, we  quote  from  a letter  from  St. 
Louis  County:  “The  worm  is  doing 

an  immense  amount  of  damage  to  the 
fruit  crop  in  some  parts  of  the  county. 


Figure  4 — Larvae  of  the  Fruit-Tree  Leaf- 
Roller  (Natural  Size.) 

This  sample  was  obtained  from  Web- 
ster Groves,  where  fruit  has  already 
been  damaged  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  the  crop.  The 
only  thing  they  do  not  seem  to  hurt  is 
the  peach,  but  apricot,  pear,  apple, 
cherry  and  plum  are  their  harbor.” 

Remedies. 

While  the  most  serious  damage  by 
this  insect  is  due  to  its  habit  of  feed- 
ing upon  the  young  fruit  and  thereby 
absolutely  destroying  it,  nevertheless 
It  sometimes  causes  very  serious  dam- 


I.  There  is,  in  Missouri  at  least, 
only  one  brood  of  this  insect  each 
year. 


Figure  3 — Egg  Masses  on  Twigs;  a.  Eggs  Unhatched ; b,  Partly  Hatched  (magnified  two 

diameters.) 


souri.  In  from  six  to  eight  days  after 
the  pupa  is  formed  it  wriggles  its  way 
out  of  the  cocoon,  and  hangs  suspend- 
ed by  means  of  several  hooks  with 
which  the  posterior  end  of  the  pupa 
is  provided,  and  which  catch  in  rhe 
silken  threads  and  hold  it  securely. 

As  soon  as  the  pupa  is  out  of  the 
cocoon  and  hangs  suspended,  its  skin 
splits  open  along  the  anterior  third 
and  the  adult  moth  emerges,  and  soon 
expands  and  dries  its  wings  and  flies 
away. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  life  history  of  this  in- 
sect that  there  is  but  one  brood  each 
year,  that  the  adult  appears  during 
the  fore  part  of  June  and  deposits  her 
eggs,  which  do  not  hatch  until  ihe 
following  spring;  that  the  larval  stage 
lasts  about  two  and  one-half  or  three 
weeks,  and  the  pupa  stage  about  one 
week. 


and  then  cut  them  out  or  kill  them 
by  crushing. 

Then  again,  trees  that  have  received 
a thorough  coating  of  lime  or  white- 
wash in  the  spring  before  the  buds 
opened  are  not  liable  to  be  injured  by 
this  insect,  because  of  the  fact  that 
where  the  lime  covers  the  egg  clusters 
completely  and  remains  there  urnil 
the  young  larvae  hatch,  they  all  die 
in  attempting  to  eat  their  way 
through  this  lime  coating. 

But  the  most  satisfactory  and  suc- 
cessful method  of  combating  these  in- 
sects is  to  thoroughly  spray  the  trees 
just  as  soon  as  the  first  indication  of 
the  presence  of  these  insects  mani- 
fests itself,  and  to  use  for  this  spray 
arsenate  of  lead.  It  is  very  rare  in- 


V. The  damage  these  larvae  do  de- 
pends entirely  upon  their  abundance 
in  the  orchard  or  tree  in  that  particu- 
lar year,  and  may  vary  all  the  way 
from  slight  injury  by  eating  the  leaves 
to  a complete  defoliation  of  the  tree, 
or  from  a slight  eating  and  destruc- 
tion of  part  of  the  fruit  to  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  all  the  fruit  on 
the  infested  trees,  or  to  a complete  de- 
struction of  both  the  fruit  and  leaves. 

VI.  Spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead 
just  before  the  blossoms  open  or  just 
after  they  have  fallen  and  before  the 
larvae  have  had  time  to  fasten  the 
leaves  together  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, is  a thoroughly  satisfactory  and 
by  far  the  best  method  of  combating 
these  insects. 


^ ^ 


NECESSITIES 

FOR  THE  ORCHARD 

Spraying  Spar  Sompr^d-A^spkyins 

Whillp-na  Qnqn  Apparatus,  Fruit  Graders, 
R 11  a 1C- U1I  juap  Chemicals  for  Spraying,  Etc 
Our  catalogue  will  interest  you. 

VV.  H.  OWEN  CO„  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 


The  Fruit-Grower  recently  received 
from  the  Stockham  Storage  Com- 
pany, Portsmouth,  Ohio,  some  ap- 
ples of  the  Grindstone  variety  which 
had  been  kept  in  the  firm’s  cold  stor- 
age rooms  since  the  autumn  of  1905. 
The  apples  were  well  preserved,  and 
show  the  effectiveness  of  cold  storage 
in  preserving  apples. 


Trees  and  Plants 

We  offer  a complete  line  of  Nursery  Stock 
at  lowest  wholesale  prices.  Give  us  a list 
of  your  wants  and  we  will  quote  you  prices 
that  will  save  you  money.  Everything  guar- 
anteed. We  want  more  salesmen. 

THE  ROEDEB  NURSERIES. 

Osceola,  Mo. 


H. 


V A PI  FT  IPS  strawberry  Plants.  Send 
vai\IL11Loj  me  your  want  list  today. 
The  best  plants  for  the  least  money. 
A full  line  of  Small  Fruit  plants. 
Send  now  for  1907  catalogue. 

W.  HENRY,  LA  PORTE,  INDIANA 


AGAIN  WE  ASK: 


Have  you  had  your 
catalog  printed? 


If  not,  we  want  an  opportunity  to  give 
you  an  estimate.  We  have  every  facility 
for  printing  first-class  catalogs ; fine  half- 
tone cuts  for  illustrating,  modern  machin- 
ery and  methods  and  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  technical  make-up  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter. We  desire  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate to  you  our  ability  to  print  a catalog 
that  will  produce  results  for  you. 

We  make  special  designs  for  covers  in 
colors.  Your  catalog  will  bring  you  busi- 
ness if  printed  in  a neat,  attractive  manner, 
with  a colored  cover.  We  are  prepared  to 
handle  your  work  on  reasonably  short  no- 
tice. Write  us  at  once  for  samples,  prices 
and  information.  Address 


PRINTING  DEPARTMENT. 
The  Fruit-Grower  Co., 
S’t.  Joseph,  Mo. 


One  of  the  cuts  we  use  for  Illustrating  catalogs. 


Trees 

The  Largest  and  Finest  Assortment  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  of 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape- 
vines, Roses  and 
Ornamental  Stock 

We  are  offering  for  the  first  time  four  of 
Burbank’s  New  and  Valuable  Creations, 
of  which  we  are  the  Sole  Propagators: 

SANTA  ROSA  PLUM 
RUTLAND  I’LI  MCOT 
PARADOX  WALNUT 
ROYAL  WALNUT 

Write  for  beautifully  Illustrated  pamphlet 
Write  today  for  new  descriptive  cata- 
logue and  Price  List.  It  is  a compen- 
dium of  valuable  information. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000.00 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  President  and  Mgr. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 
Main  Office,  1220  .1  Street 


50,000  Apple  Trees 

First-Class,  2 years  old,  true  to  name 
5 to  7 ft.  high 

Must  3e  Sold 


15000  Ben  Davis 
10000  Gano 
5000  Wine  Sap 
5000  York  Imperials 
5000  Missouri  Pippin 
5000  Mammoth  Black  T wig 
5000  Grimes’  Golden 

Inspected  by  State  Entomologist.  Will 
make  special  price  in  lots  of  5.000,  or 
will  make  a handsome  reduction  if 
whole  lot  is  taken. 

These  cannot  he  beat  in  duality  or 
price.  Let  me  hear  from  you  if  you 
need  Apple  Trees. 

o.  l.  McBride,  racine,  Missouri 
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Four  Things  Essential  for  Success 
in  Growing  Peaches 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Arkansas 
Horticultural  Society  Mr.  A.  W.  Poole 
of  Ozark  read  the  following  paper  on 
the  above  subject: 

To  make  peach  growing  profitable 
in  Arkansas,  and  other  states  also, 
four  things  must  be  attended  to  prop- 
erly. The  first  of  these  four  things 
is  cultivation;  second,  fertilizing; 
third,  thinning  the  fruit;  fourth,  rid- 
ding the  orchard  of  the  curculio  and 
borers.  All  four  of  the  above  things 
must  be  attended  to  properly,  if  we 
expect  the  peach  business  to  remain 
profitable  any  great  length  of  time, 
with  the  same  lot  of  trees — say  from 
twelve  to  twenty-five  years.  But  the 
most  important  of  all,  to  the  peach 
growers  of  Arkansas  and  most  all 
other  peach  growing  states,  is  the 
curculio.  Yet  I will  treat  cultivation 
first,  and  most  of  this  paper  refers  to 
bearing  trees,  or  trees  that  have  borne 
three  or  four  crops. 

Cultivation,  to  be  the  most  bene- 
ficial, must  be  commenced  early  in 
the  season,  just  as  the  sap  begins  to 
rise,  and  continued  regularly  so  as 
not  to  allow  the  land  to  become 
packed,  until  August  15th  or  20th  in 
this  state.  This  applies  especially  to 
young  trees,  one  to  three  years  old, 
if  you  wish  a fine  growth.  Cultiva- 
tion should  never  be  deep,  two  to 
two  and  one-half  inches  is  proper, 
with  some  tool  that  pulverizes  soil 
well.  Dust  mulch  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  mulch  that  has  ever  been 
applied  to  fruit  trees. 

All  that  have  had  much  experi- 
ence in  peach  growing  know  that  a 
young,  thrifty  Elberta  tree,  with  its 
first  or  second  crop,  will  ripen  its 
fruit  from  the  5th  to  the  15th  of 
August,  in  this  section.  You  also 
know  that  by  the  time  the  trees  have 
borne  four  or  five  crops,  get  to  be 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  they  ripen 
their  fruit  ten  to  twenty  days  earlier. 
Why  is  this?  Because  the  vitality  of 
the  trees  has  become  weakened  from 
some  cause  or  neglect.  A feeble  tree 
will  ripen  its  fruit  from  ten  to  fifteen 
days  earlier  than  a healthy  tree  of  the 
same  variety.  The  more  feeble  trees 
become,  and  the  less  new  growth  they 
make,  the  earlier  in  the  season  they 
will  stop  growing  and  become  dor- 
mant. The  earlier  in  the  season  they 
become  dormant,  the  less  chance  we 
will  have  for  a crop  the  season  fol- 
lowing. Trees  becoming  dormant 
very  early  in  the  season  in  1905,  I am 
sure,  was  the  cause  of  a partial  crop 
or  no  crop  at  all  in  1906  in  many  or- 
chards between  Clarksville  and  Van 
Buren.  I am  also  sure  had  the  or- 
chards that  did  have  a crop  been 
thoroughly  cultivated  and  fertilized 
(which  I will  discuss  fully  later  on) 
in  1906,  the  crop  would  have  been  at 
least  ten  days  later  getting  on  the 
market,  which  would:  have  meant 
double  the  net  profits  on  the  Elberta. 
our  principal  crop.  Texas’  and  Geor- 
gia’s crop  would  have  been  out  of  the 
way  of  ours. 

The  best  mode  of  cultivating  old 
bearing  peach  trees  that  I nave  found 
in  my  experience  of  twenty-five 
years  is  to  break  land  broadcast  with 
one-horse  turning  plow,  taking  in 
lands  diagonal  with  rows,  so  you  have 
no  two  trees  in  line  closer  than  thirty 
or  forty  feet.  Do  this  breaking  before 
sap  rises.  If  trees  have  been  fertilized 
properly,  orchard  will  need  nothing 
more  until  20th  of  April  or  1st  of 
May,  then  pulverize  top  of  soil  with 
cultivator,  disc  harrow  or  some  tool 
that  you  can  get  close  to  trees  with 
and  drill  In  stock  peas  two  and  one- 
half  feet  apart  and  as  close  to  trees 
as  will  admit.  Cultivate  peas  just  as 
you  would  corn  with  cultivator  or 
flat  sweeps,  keeping  ground  as  near 
level  as  possible.  Cultivate  shallow, 
do  not  allow  land  to  become  packed 
after  heavy  rain.  Keep  up  this  culti- 
vation as  long  as  the  vines  will  per- 
mit, or  until  the  20th  of  July  to 
August  1st,  and  at  the  last  plowing  of 
peas,  sow  in  rye,  hog  off  peas,  or 
have  them  picked.  Leave  vines  and 
rye  on  ground  for  winter  mulch. 
Mulch  of  some  sort  we  must  have,  to 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  our  Arkansas 
uplands.  Sowing  peas  in  an  orchard 
broadcast  early  in  the  season,  as  a 
rule,  is  as  bad  as  no  cultivation  for 
that  season,  yet  would  make  good 
winter  mulch. 

Fertilizing  Trees. 

Fertilizing  trees — perhaps  some  of 
you  may  think  it  a little  strange  to 
hear  me  talking  of  it,  when  I have 


been  known  to  say  that  I would  not 
have  land  that  would  make  fifty  to 
sixty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre;  that  I 
preferred  land  that  would  not  pro- 
duce over  twenty  to  twenty-five  bush- 
els per  acre.  I repeat  here,  land  that 
will  produce  twenty  to  twenty-five 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre  is  as  rich  as 
I would  want  for  a profitable  peach 
orchard.  The  fertilizer  that  I will  tell 
you  to  apply  to  your  trees  is  a very 
peculiar  fertilizer.  You  can  apply 
heavily  at  one  season  of  the  year  and 
it  will  cause  a .vigorous  growth  of 
wood,  and  at  other  seasons  it  acts  the 
opposite,  checks  the  wood  growth. 
Hence  it  is  good  for  all  varieties  of 
soil,  rich,  medium  or  poor.  When  ap- 
plied annually  it  is  by  far  the  cheap- 
est fertilizer  on  the  market.  When 
trees  miss  crop,  is  the  time  to  apply 
heavy,  and  five  dollars  worth  of  my 
fertilizer  applied  to  the  acre  will  equal 
two  tons  of  the  best  fertilizer  the 
market  affords.  My  fertilizer  proper- 
ly applied  will  produce  larger  fruit, 
higher  colored,  will  bear  shipping  bet- 
ter, is  one-half  of  cultivation.  In 
faet,  if  applied  heavy,  is  a fine  culti- 
vation itself,  will  add  years  to  the 
useful  life  of  trees.  Fruit  is  easily 
gathered,  tree  is  not  liable  to  break 
down  from  over-bearing  and  never 
has  a lot  of  surplus  wood  to  be  sup- 
ported. 

Most  any  intelligent  farmer  (with 
proper  tools,  which  will  not  cost  over 
$2.50)  can  make  and  apply  this  fer- 
tilizer at  from  $2.00  to  $5.00  per  ton, 
and  one  ton  of  this  is  worth  two  tons 
of  what  we  have  on  the  markets. 
Costs  very  little  more  to  apply  heav- 
ily than  it  does  to  apply  lightly.  If 
applied  heavily  on  one  or  two-year- 
old  trees  they  will  make  three  times 
the  growth  they  will  make  without 
it,  and  five  years  out  of  six  the  foli- 
age on  those  trees  will  remain  green 
until  killing  frost,  a fact  very  neces- 
sary to  be  sure  of  a crop  next  season. 
The  proper  time  to  apply  to  the  trees 
is  from  time  sap  rises  until  leaves  are 
one-fourth  grown  on  young  trees.  On 
old  bearing  trees  on  medium  soils, 
just  before  the  sap  comes  up.  On  rich 
soils  and  vigorous  trees,  when  they 
are  in  full  leaf. 

For  better  proof  of  what  my  fertil- 
izer will  do,  here  I show  you  a 
branch.  In  the  spring  of  1905,  just 
before  the  sap  began  to  rise,  I applied 
about  ten  cents  worth  to  a twenty- 
four-year-old  Heath  Cling  tree,  and  I 
am  positive  that  you  could  not  apply 
enough  of  any  commercial  fertilizer 
made  to  produce  the  same  good  re- 
sults. The  fruit  on  that  tree  in  1906 
was  as  fine  as  ever  grew  on  It,  and 
as  fine  as  ever  grew  in  the  state  of 
that  variety.  Fruit  ripened  on  this 
tree  10th  to  15th  of  September,  being 
ten  to  twenty  days  later  than  on 
eight-year-old  trees  that  had  a light 
application  in  1905  and  none  in  1906. 
The  year  of  1906  being  a failure  with 
me  in  the  peach  crop,  I applied  my 
fertilizer  very  heavy  on  most  of  my 
trees  in  the  spring  of  1905,  with  fair 
to  good  cultivation.  All  varieties  that 
were  heavily  fertilized  held  their 
foliage  until  late  in  the  fall  of  1905, 
and  had  a full  crop  of  fruit  in  1906, 
while  those  lightly  fertilized  had  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  crop.  I am  sure 
the  lack  of  my  fertilizer  not  being 
applied  to  their  trees  was  the  cause 
of  my  adjoining  neighbors  not  having 
a paying  crop  in  1906.  I did  not  ap- 
ply any  fertilizers  to  my  trees  in  1906, 
and  I am  sure  it  caused  me  a heavy 
loss.  Had  I applied  heavily  in  1906 
my  E'lbertas  would  have  come  on  the 
market  at  least  six  to  eight  days  later, 
which  would  have  made  one-half  dif- 
ference in  net  proceeds.  Besides  the 
lack  of  applying  in  1906  is  sure  to 
cause  a heavy  loss  in  1907,  should  I 
have  a crop. 

I presume  by  the  time  you  have 
read  the  above,  or  heard  it  read,  you 
are  anxious  to  know  the  name  of  this 
fertilizer.  I will  tell  you.  It  Is  proper 
pruning. 

I will  now  make  some  broad  asser- 
tions: Cut  off  80  to  85  per  cent  of 
last  year's  growth,  if  a one-year-old, 
after  setting  out,  and  50  to  60  per  cent 
of  last  year’s  growth  on  two  years 
old,  and  you  will  get  a larger  and 
better  growth  than  ybu  could  with  a 
heavy  application  of  any  known  fer- 
tilizer. Cut  off,  clip  back,  and  thin 
out  enough  of  the  old  wood  and  last 
year’s  growth  of  an  eight  or  ten-year- 
old  tree  just  before  sap  rises  to  equal 
one-half  to  three  times  last  year’s 


APPLEiSEEDLINCS 

FRENCH  GROWN — All  grades  Straight  and  Branched. 


Apple  Grafts 


stocks — Piece  Root  and  Whole 
Root.  Mahalebs,  French  Pear  and 
Myrobolan — All  grades  now  in  our  cellar.  Also  French  Crab  Apple  Seed. 
No  one  has  better. 


General  Nursery  Stock 

We  have  a large  assortment  in  storage,  and  will  be  prepared  to 
make  shipments  at  any  time.  Prices  promptly  quoted  on  application. 

Shenandoah  Nurseries  Acres  Shenandoah,  Iowa 

D.  S.  Lake,  Prop.  Established  1870. 


SPEER  GRAFTING  MACHINE 

Smoothing  Harrow,  Best  Digging  Spade,  Bud  Transplanter.  Other  good 
tools  for  Nurserymen.  Get  my  Circulars. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  Nurserymen’s  Specialties,  Box  300,  KINMUNDY,  ILLINOIS 


AND  BOX  CLAMP 


THOMAS  TREE  BALER 


Notice  to  Commercial  Planters 

We  have  an  unusual  fine  lot  of  June  Budded  Peach  for  immediate  and  spring 
shipment,  especially  are  we  heavy  on  Elberta  in  2 to  3 and  3 to  4 ft  grades  To 
planters  in  the  North  and  West  we  would  advise  planting  June  Buds  rather  than 
1 year  trees  for  the  following  reasons:  First  and  foremost  we  can  furnish  these 

June  Buds  to  you  so  that  after  you  have  paid  freight  to  your  point  they  will 
have  cost  you  from  $10.00  to  $12.00  per  thousand  less  than  you  have  heretofore 
paid  for  1 year  old  trees,  and  we  will  guarantee  better  results  than  on  1 year  trees 
planted  in  the  spring. 

Send  us  your  list  and  we  will  make  you  our  special  introductory  offer  We 
also  have  a good  supply  of  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum  and  Pecan  trees;  Strawberry  plants 
and  other  small  fruits.  Catalogue  on  request. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES,  BOX  12,  CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE 


growth  (owing  to  conditions  of  tree, 
more  growth  tree  has  made  previous 
year  less  cutting),  and  you  could  not 
apply  enough  fertilizer  to  produce  the 
same  good  effect  without  pruning. 
Further,  the  life  of  the  tree  will  be 
twice  as  long,  not  as  apt  to  break 
down,  will  never  have  a lot  of  sur- 
plus wood  to  be  supported  as  it  would 
if  commercial  fertilizer  were  used. 
Where  trees  are  too  thrifty,  which  is 
often  the  case  on  rich  soils,  prune  as 
recommended  to  prune  eight  and  ten- 
year-old  trees  when  in  full  leaf.  In 
fact,  proper  pruning,  at  the  proper 
time,  is  all  the  fertilizer  needed  to 
make  twenty-five  crops  on  land  that 
will  produce  twenty-five  bushels  of 
corn.  It’s  one-half  the  cultivation.  It 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  thin 
fruit.  It  increases  the  life  of  the  tree 
at  least  double.  It  is  sure  to  keep 
tree  in  full  vigor,  causing  it  to  hold 
foliage  until  late  fall,  leaves  tree  in 
best  possible  condition  for  crop  the 
following  season.  On  real  poor  land, 
where  most  of  top  soil  has  washed 
away,  one-fourth  to  one  pound  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  the  tree,  in  addition 
to  the  pruning  and  cultivation,  would 
prove  very  profitable.  Apply  broad- 
cast when  growth  begins.  If  I had  a 
peach  orchard  on  land  rich  enough  to 
produce  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre,  I would  never  cultivate  any 
after  trees  become  four  or  five  years 
old.  I would  simply  apply  my  fertil- 
izer, or  pruning  pretty  heavy,  annu- 
ally, just  before  the  sap  comes  up. 
If  weeds  become  too  rank,  I would 
mow  them  down.  There  are  two  great 
objections  to  this  plan  of  no-cultiva- 
tion. One  I will  speak  of  later, 
and  the  other  is,  the  trees  (especially 
when  they  have  a full  crop)  will  be- 
come dormant  early  in  the  season, 
shed  a big  portion  of  their  foliage 
long  before  they  should.  When  fall 
rains  begin  (especially  when  warm), 
the  buds  will  swell,  perhaps  bloom 
out.  A tree  in  this  condition  will  not 
stand  10  or  12  degrees  below  zero,  as 
I believe  it  would  If  buds  had  re- 
mained perfectly  dormant.  This  thing 
of  trees  becoming  dormant  by  the  1st 
or  15th  of  July  is  a vital  question  to 
the  peach  growers  of  Arkansas,  as 
■well  as  most  of  the  South.  All  I have 
said  applies  to  the  apple  as  well  as  to 
the  peach. 

On  thinning  the  fruit,  allow  me  to 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN 


Our  1907  Catalogue  we  believe  is  the  most 
beautiful  and  complete  horticultural  catalogue 
ever  published — 188  paries , 700  engravings , 12  col- 
ored and  duotone  plates  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Every  Empty  Envelope 
< Counts  as  Cash 

To  every  one  who  states  where  this  adver- 
tisement was  seen  and  who  encloses  Ten  Cents 
(in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  catalogue,  am] 
also  send,  free  of  charge,  our  famous  50-Cent 
“Henderson”  Collection  of  seeds,  of  one 
packet  each  of  Giant  Mixed  Sweet  J’eas;  Giant 
Fancy  Pansies,  mixed;  Giant  Victoria  Asters, 
mixed;  Henderson’s  liig  Boston  Lettuce: 
Early  Ruby  Tomato:  and  Half  Lons  IHood 
Beet;  inacoupon  envelope, which emptiedand 
returned,  will  be  accepted  as  a 25-cent  cash 
payment  on  any  order  of  $1.00  and  upward. 


PETER  HENDERSON  & CO., 

35  &.  37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


inform  you  that  one  peach  three 
inches  in  diameter  is  worth  six  one 
and  one-half  inches  in  diameter.  Yet 
it  taxes  the  tree  about  as  heavily  to 
produce  one  of  the  latter  as  to  pro- 
duce one  of  the  former.  So  to  make 
this  matter  short,  after  you  have 
pruned  the  trees,  if  you  thin  to  one 
peach  to  one  twig,  up  to  four  inches 
in  length,  two  to  eight,  and  so  on, 
you  will  have  more  bushels,  which 
will  bring  double  the  net  profits,  than 
you  would  had  you  let  all  remain  on 
the  tree.  Besides,  your  tree  will  be  in 
much  better  condition  for  the  next 
year's  crop.  Thinning  should  be  done 
long  before  seed  gets  hard. 

The  Curculio. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I come  to  the  sub- 
ject that  Is  of  more  importance  to  the 
peach  growers  of  Arkansas  than  all 
the  rest  of  my  subjects  combined. 
You  can  cultivate  thoroughly,  prune 
and  thin  fruit,  if  your  orchard  Is 
badly  infested  with  curculio,  rest  as- 
sured your  net  profits  will  be  very 
small,  if  any.  If  we  have  a crop  in 
Arkansas  in  1907,  and  the  orchards 
receive  the  same  management  in  the 
future  that  90  per  cent  of  them  have 
had  in  the  past,  the  curculio  will 
cause  a loss  of  60  per  cent  in  all  or- 
chards six  years  old  where  they  have 
a full  crop,  and  85  to  90  per  cent 
where  they  have  only  a half  crop. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  peaches  that 
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MYERS  SPRAY  PUMPS 

Spraying  is  a proben  necessity  to  insure  GOOD  fruit — not  an  experiment 
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with 
Myers 
Spray 
Pumps 

Our  New  Power  Sprayer.  Fig.  1150. 

Write  for  our  new  catalog,  fully  describing  and  listing  our  complete  line  of  hand  and  power  sprayers  for 
bucket  and  barrel  use,  knapsack  sprayers,  automizers  and  nozzle  fittings,  etc. 
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F.  E.  MYERS  AND  BROTHER.  ASHLAND,  OHIO 


rot  on  the  trees,  or  arrive  on  the 
market  specked,  are  injured  by  the 
sting  or  puncture  of  the  curculio. 

The  remedy  for  the  curculio  is  very 
simple  and  does  not  cost  very  much 
when  you  consider  the  profit  it  makes. 
I am  sure  that  $39  I spent  in  fight- 
ing the  curculio  in  1906  saved  me 
$2,500.  A pretty  fair  profit  on  $39. 
Go  over  your  trees  every  five  or  six 
days  after  peaches  get  as  large  as  a 
bean  until  ripe.  Pick  up  all  fallen 
fruit  and  burn,  or  put  in  some  tank 
or  vessel  that  you  have  boiling  water 
and  let  remain  five  minutes.  After 
peaches  are  almost  grown  you  can 
feed  to  hogs.  Eve:-}  five  pigs  of  fifty 
or  sixty  pounds,  given  the  run  of  the 
orchard,  after  the  seed  becomes 
grown  and  hard,  will  do  as  much  work 
as  one  man,  and  they  will  work,  too, 
if  not  fed  any,  even  if  you  are  off  in 
town.  To  be  able  to  see  all  the  fallen 
fruit,  the  ground  should  be  bare  of 
grass  and  weeds.  This  would  not  be 
-if  orchard  was  not  cultivated,  especi- 
ally if  weeds  and  grass  were  mowed 
and  left  on  land.  The  other  objection 
I have  to  no  cultivation.  One  of  two 
things  the  peach  grower  must  do: 
Control  the  curculio  or  get  out  of  the 
business. 

Borers. 

While  peach  trees  are  young  you 
must  keep  the  borers  out  of  them  or 
they  will  kill  many  of  them.  Even 
after  they  are  five  or  six  years  old 
they  cause  the  death  of  many  trees. 
After  trees  get  to  be  eight  or  ten 
years  old  they  seldom  kill  a tree,  if 
well  cultivated  and  pruned.  In  my 
twenty-five  years’  experience  I have 
experimented  with  washes  and  vari- 
ous remedies,  and  none  have  proved 
successful,  but  one  of  my  own.  Have 
a blacksmith  make  you  a hook  out  of 
a half-round  file,  sharpening  both 
edges  from  point  four  or  five  Inches 
back;  bend  this  point  to  a half-moon 
shape  (diameter  of  half-moon  should 
be  three  inches)  turning  flat  side  in. 
Have  a good  handle  put  on  it.  With 
this  hook  and  a diamond-shaped  hoe, 
with  a short  handle,  go  over  your 
trees  after  the  first  heavy  frost  in  the 
fall,  take  the  dirt  away  from  trees 
from  one  to  three  inches  deep  at 
base  of  tree.  With  the  hook  scrape 
off  all  wax  and  rough  bark  as  low 


down  as  you  have  removed  the  soil. 
Throw  scrapings  out  of  groove.  Leave 
groove  as  funnel  shaped  hole  around 
tree  (that  should  be  large  enough  to 
hold  from  one  pint  to  a half  gallon 
of  water,  owing  to  size  of  tree)  open 
during  winter. 

The  following  March  or  April  go 
over  trees  again  the  same  as  before, 
making  groove  as  deep  as  you  find 
any  wax.  After  going  over  .rees  the 
second  time,  in  two  or  three  days  go 
over  a third  time,  and  if  you  have 
missed  any  borers  you  can  readily  see 
their  sign  and  cut  them  out  with  a 
sharp  half-inch  chisel.  In  going  over 
trees  a third  time,  fill  up  groove,  but 
not  level.  This  is  the  only  successful 
way  I have  found  to  fight  the  borers. 
It  does  not  cost  much.  A good  hand 
can  go  over  500  five-year-old  trees 
in  a day. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  if  we 
have  no  new  problems  to  solve  in  the 
near  future,  if  you  will  practice  what 
I have  preached  in  this  paper  you  will 
make  peach  growing  a paying  invest- 
ment in  Arkansas  for  the  next  five 
or  ten  years  to  come.  Remember,  ig- 
norance and  insects,  if  no  other  dis- 
eases or  drawbacks,  will  keep  down 
oVer-production  of  fancy  peaches. 

Some  of  the  New  Varieties  of 
Strawberries. 

In  this  report  we  make  mention  of 
no  varieties  we  have  not  tested  on  our 
own  farm,  and  will  endeavor  to  give 
a correct  description: 

Almo — Imperfect.  This  is  our  lat- 
est introduction,  and  one  we  are  proud 
of.  In  the  Almo  we  have  one  of  the 
most  prolific  berries  we  have  ever 
grown,  either  for  early  or  late.  It 
holds  its  own  with  the  best  of  the  late 
and  with  the  most  prolific  early.  The 
Almo  ripens  about  a week  after  Ex- 
celsior; color,  very  dark,  nearly  black 
when  ripe;  very  firm,  good  size;  plant 
one  of  the  largest  we  have  ever 
grown;  have  grown  them  18x18 
inches.  We  recommend  this  as  pro- 
ductive as  any  variety  grown;  flavor 
fine. 

Climax  (S.) — This  is  a good  early 
berry;  very  promising;  good  quality; 
ripens  all  together,  season  not  lasting 
over  6 to  8 days;  plants  strong,  free 


from  rust,  large  berry,  fine  flavor, 
good  color.  We  think  the  Climax  has 
a future. 

Sample  (S.) — This  is  a good  late 
berry  that  has  been  tested  some  three 
years;  yields  heavy;  not  as  late  as 
Gandy,  between  Aroma  and  Gandy; 
good  color,  firm,  not  of  choice  flavor. 

New  Home  (S.) — This  variety  comes 
from  the  East;  is  well  recommended, 
but  we  are  not  taken  with  its  looks 
and  qualities.  Mr.  Allen,  the  orig- 
inator, praises  it  highly  as  superior 
to  Gandy,  larger  and  of  better  flavor; 
with  us  the  plant  makes  a poor 
growth.  Advise  trying  on  small  scale. 

Gardner  (S.) — Mid-season;  this  is 
a promising  variety;  like  Clyde  in  ap- 
pearance and  size,  ripening  at  same 
time. 

McNeil  (S.) — Have  grown  this  five 
years,  and  have  never  failed  to  get  a 
good  crop;  between  Aroma  and 
Gandy;  good  color. 

Bower  (S.) — Comes  from  Missouri; 
like  it  more  than  any  plant  as  to 
growth  we  have  tried  of  the  newer 
sorts;  fruit  very  large,  good  color; 
good  shipper;  season  with  Aroma. 

Evening  Star  (S.) — Has  made  one 
of  the  best  records  of  any  new  late 
berry;  believe  it  is  here  to  stay;  bought 
25  plants  of  originator  and  must  say 
we  were  surprised  in  it  growth.  The 
berry  is  good,  as  well  as  the  plant;  one 
of  the  best  lookers  in  the  case.  Orig- 
inator claims  it  yields  twice  as  much 
as  Gandy.  We  do  not  regret  paying 
$5  for  the  25  plants. 

Diamond  (P.) — Have  not  fully  test- 
ed this  variety.  The  originator  says 
he  picked  169  twenty-four-quart  cases 
off  of  one  acre  at  one  picking.  Mid- 
season; good  color,  but  rather  soft. 

Brilliant  (P.) — Seedling  of  Bubach; 
much  like  Aroma;  will  carry  to  near- 
by markets.  Flavor  very  good;  ripens 
with  Aroma. 

Now  we  will  mention  some  berries 
we  would  grow  if  we  were  after  qual- 
ity. Quantity  and  quality  should  go 
together.  How  many  ship  berries 
they  would  not  eat  themselves?  As 
long  as  we  neglect  quality  we  cannot 
make  good  returns.  We  would  rec- 
ommend growing  the  following  varie- 
ties, which  are  so  well  known  they 
need  no  description:  Klondike,  Texas, 
Aroma,  Clyde  as  money  makers.  For 
late,  Gandy.  We  have  tested  125  varl- 


WALL  PAPER  OFFER 

BOOK  OF  SAMPLES  FREE 

3- WRITE  US 

and  say  ‘‘Send  me 
your  new  19  07 
Wall  Paper  Offer,” 

and  we  will  at  once 
, send  you  FREE,  a 
j big  book  of  1907 
wall  papers;  im- 
mense variety, 
beautiful  patterns, 
at  astonishingly 
low  prices.  We 
own  our  own  big 

__ wall  paper  factory 

and  sell  you  direct  on  factory  cost  basis,  less  than 
one-half  prices  you  must  pay  others.  Our  new  1907 
patterns  will  delight  you,  our  low  prices  surprise  you. 
The  big  free  sample  book  also  shows  how  to  hang 
paper  and  do  the  job  yourself;  anyone  can  follow 
our  simple  directions  successfully. 

YOU  CAN  GET  THIS  DRESSER 

rnrr  or  a fine  couch,  Morris  chair  or 
rnCC,  choice  of  hundreds  of  valuable 
articles  free  if  you  buy  from  us.  Our  Profit 
Sharing  Plain,  as  explained  in  the  free  wall 
paper  book,  is  more  liberal  than  ever. 

Write  at  once  for  our  new  Wail  Paper 
Sample  Book  and  see  for  how  little  money 
you  can  paper  one  room  or  your  entire 
house  and  all  our  great  new  offers.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  Chicago. 

eties  in  our  fifteen  years’  experience, 
and  have  discarded  the  undesirable 
ones.  J.  A.  BAUER. 

Judsonia,  Ark. 
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Climate  of  the  Lewiston  Valley. 

During  the  recent  cold  wave  over 
the  entire  country,  when  the  plateau 
lands  of  Idaho  and  Washington  were 
tied  up  by  a temperature  of  from 
18  to  20  degrees  below  zero,  LewlB- 
ton-Clarkston,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion in  the  Columbia  Valley,  has  been 
having  mild,  clear,  invigorating 
weather,  the  lowest  drop  of  the  ther- 
mometer on  one  night  being  2 de- 
grees below  zero.  In  the  famous 
Yakima  Valley  the  thermometer  reg- 
istered from  17  to  26  degrees  below 
zero.  The  snowfall  all  over  the  In- 
land Empire  country  ranged  from  one 
to  four  feet  in  depth,  but  in  Lewiston- 
Clarkston  it  was  not  more  than  four 
inches  the  deepest.  They  could  not 
have  had  more  perfect  weather  for 
orchards  and  vineyards. 

^ ^ ^ 

Beware  of  Imitators. 

The  Combination  Oil  Cure  for  Can- 
cer and  Tumor  has  its  imitators.  The 
Original  Oil  Cure  may  be  had  of  the 
Originator. — Dr.  D.  M.  Bye,  316  N. 
Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Free 
books  upon  request. 
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j Questions  and  Answers 


Putting-  a New  Top  on  Nine-Year-Oltl 
Peach  Trees. 

I noticed  a question  in  the  January 
Fruit-Grower  by  O.  S.,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  that  interests  me.  This  is  in  re- 
gard to  topworking  nine-year-old 
peach  trees. 

Now,  I do  not  know  how  rapidly 
young  trees  grow  in  Ohio,  but  here 
in  Massachusetts  it  takes  six  or  seven 
years  for  a peach  tree  to  get  the  size 
sufficient  to  produce  a profitable  crop 
of  fruit,  hence  I never  cut  down  a 
peach  tree.  1 have  often  grafted  peach 
trees  successfully  by  means  of  cleft 
grafting.  The  scion  should  be  cut 
just  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell 
(late  in  March  here  in  Massachus- 
etts), and  set  immediately.  If  the 
preceding  winter  was  so  severe  as  to 
discolor  the  wood  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
scion  will  live;  but  if  the  bark  when 
shaved  looks  bright  green  there  is  a 
fair  chance  of  success. 

A good  tough  wax  made  with  oil 
(not  tallow)  should  be  used  and  each 
stalk  wound  tightly  after  the  scions 
are  set  so  as  to  prevent  the  bark  from 
peeling  or  the  wax  from  melting  off 
— even  the  top  of  the  stalk  should  be 
thus  covered. 

Last  year  I set  seven  stalks  in  a 
worthless  peach  tree  and  lost  but  one 
stalk.  Another  tree,  grafted  years  ago, 
has  a fine  bearing  top  now. 

A nine-year-old  peach  tree  here  in 
Massachusetts  is  as  precious  as  gold, 
hence  our  horror  of  destroying  a 
single  tree  except  in  case  of  yellows. 

A.  F.  TENNEY. 

Ipswich,  Mass. 


Varieties  of  Damsons,  Summer  Prun- 
ing, Etc. 

(1)  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween Shropshire,  common  and  free 
damsons,  in  quality,  hardiness,  time 
of  ripening,  quantity  of  fruit  borne, 
etc?  If  the  free  damson  is  a perfect 
freestone  and  the  others  are  not,  why 
are  they  planted? 

(2)  When  is  the  right  time  in  sum- 
mer to  prune  the  different  fruits  to 
cause  the  formation  of  fruit  buds? 

(3)  Why  is  it  that  the  old  Indian 
or  Blood  peach  is  not  recommended 
by  nurserymen,  and  trees  of  that 
variety  are  so  hard  to  get? 

(4)  Can  White  or  Russian  mul- 
berry trees  be  brought  into  bearing  by 
budding  or  grafting  on  our  common 
stock?  If  so,  what  time  of  the  year 
should  this  be  done?  And  why  is  it 
that  some  mulberry  trees  blossom 
but  do  not  bear  fruit? — A.  S.,  Free- 
burg.  111. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  (1)  The 

Shropshire  Damson  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est, one  of  the  most  vigorous  growing, 
one  of  the  most  productive,  and  best 
in  quality  of  the  whole  Damson  group 
of  plums.  It  is  not  a freestone.  I 
know  none  of  the  Damson  type  which 
have  freer  stones  than  the  Shropshire 
that  equals  it  in  other  respects.  Many 
people  who  put  up  the  Damson  desire 
that  this  fruit  retain  its  form  perfectly 
and  cling-stones  retain  the  shape  of 
the  fruit  better  than  do  frees. 

(2)  Where  trees  are  making  a very 
vigorous  wood  growth  and  not  fruit- 
ing, or -where  they  may  be  said  to 
"run  to  wood  rather  than  to  fruit,” 
this  excessive  wood  growth  may  some- 
times be  checked  by  pruning  back  in 
early  summer,  and  this  has  a tenden- 
cy, if  judiciously  done,  to  induce  the 
formation  of  fruit  buds  for  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  summer  pruning  is 
best  done  during  June.  It  is  best, 
however,  to  prune  judiciously  rather 
than  extensively  in  summer,  or  at  any 
other  season,  for  that  matter. 

(3)  One  reason  why  the  Indian  or 
Blood  peach  is  not  so  often  advertised 
by  nurseries  as  formerly  is  that  these 
Ted-fleshed  peaches  are  a type  of 
peach,  and  that  many  of  the  named 
varieties  advertised  in  the  catalogs  be- 
long to  this  type.  On  our  own  experi- 
ment station  group  of  peaches,  for 
Instance,  we  have  had  in  the  past  few 
years  perhaps  half  a dozen  of  these 
red-fleshed  peaches  of  the  Indian  or 
Blood  type,  bearing  different  names, 
and  being  sufficiently  different  in  their 
size,  quality  or  season  of  ripening  to 
be  entitled  to  be  named  as  different 
varieties. 

(4)  The  White  or  Russian  mulber- 
ry trees  will  unite  if  budded  or  grafted 
on  our  common  mulberry  stock.  They 
probably  do  not  fruit  any  better  and 
perhaps  do  not  make  as  strong  a tree 
as  when  grown  from  cuttings  on  their 
own  roots.  The  reason  why  some 
mulberry  trees  do  not  fruit  is  because 


the  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers 
are  borne  on  separate  trees.  A tree 
which  happens  to  be  a pistillate  vari- 
ety will  bear  fruit  provided  a stamen- 
bearing or  blossoming  variety  grows 
near  enough  to  fertilize  its  pistils.  The 
staminate  tree  cannot  bear  fruit,  as  it 
has  no  pistils.  If  one  is  growing  mul- 
berry trees  for  the  fruit,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  plant  one  staminate-bearing 
mulberry  tree  to  six  or  eight  of  the 
pistillate  trees,  as  one  tree  will  bear 
enough  pollen  to  fertilize  the  flowers 
of  six  or  eight  other  trees. 


Cause  of  Raspberries  Dying. 

For  two  seasons  I have  been  trying 
to  grow  raspberries,  and  while  they 
make  a fine  growth  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  they  later  turn 
black  and  dry  up.  What  is  the  cause? 
I notice  that  where  the  plants  fall  to 
the  ground  and  are  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  grass,  they  are  green  and 
healthy.  Can  it  be  that  the  injury  is 
caused  by  the  sun? — W.  F.  M.,  Earie- 
ton,  Iowa. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  It  is  pos- 

sible that  the  raspberries  are  injured 
by  drought  combined  with  sun  heat  in 
summer.  I think  it  more  likely,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  attacked  by  an- 
thracnose  or  some  other  disease.  If 
specimens  of  the  plants  could  be  sent 
for  identification  at  just  that  time  of 
year  when  they  just  begin  to  turn 
dark  colored  and  die,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  possible  to  diagnose  the 
trouble  correctly. 


Rotting  of  Triumph  Peaches. 

I have  about  200  to  300  six-year- 
old  peach  trees,  mostly  of  the  Triumph 
variety,  which  I wish  to  cut  back  and 
bud  to  some  other  variety.  What  is 
the  best  way  to  do  this?  I have  had 
two  crops  from  these  trees,  but  the 
peaches  show  spots  before  ripening, 
and  will  keep  in  baskets,  even  when 
as  hard  as  bullets,  only  six  or  eight 
hours.  The  first  crop  I sold  in  New 
York,  but  they  were  made  into  pies 
an  hour  after  being  sold,  hence  I had 
no  back  talk.  The  second  crop  was 
sold  to  a buyer,  but  as  I told,  him  all 
about  the  peaches  he  said  it  was  his 
loss,  and  that  he  thought  he  knew 
something  of  peaches.  I want  some 
variety  not  so  subject  to  rot,  and 
want  to  know  how  severely  I shall 
cut  back  these  trees. — R.  L.  C.,  Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  Concern- 

ing rebudding  of  the  Triumph  peach 
trees  it  would  be  well  for  the  Connec- 
ticut correspondent  to  confer  with  the 
horticulturist  of.  the  experiment  sta- 
tion of  that  state,  who  would  be  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  local 
conditions  and  varieties  which  suit 
those  conditions.  Speaking  generally, 
however,  I would  say  that  it  is  a ques- 
tion in  my  mind  as  to  whether  it 
would  pay  to  rebud  peach  trees  which 
have  borne  two  crops.  At  least  here 
in  the  Central  West,  I would  advise 
planting  another  orchard  to  the  prop- 
er variety  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
rebud  the  trees  that  are  old  enough 
to  have  produced  their  second  crop. 
For  this  section  I would  recommend 
either  Connet  or  Carman  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Triumph  as  an  early 
peach,  where  the  latter  rots  badly.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  these  two  vari- 
eties would  do  equally  well  in  Con- 
necticut. 


Trees  Covered  with  Soil — Planting  in 
a Wheat  Field. 

I recently  purchased  200  fruit  trees 
from  a nurseryman  and  they  were  de- 
livered to  me  when  the  ground  was 
frozen,  and  the  weather  has  been 
getting  colder.  I dug  a trench  four 
feet  wide  and  as  long  as  the  trees,  and 
about  two  feet  deep,  and  put  the  trees 
in,  covering  them  root  and  branch. 
How  late  in  the  spring  can  I leave 
them  in  this  condition?  And  will  the 
trees  be  likely  Injured  by  this  treat- 
ment? The  soil  in  which  I expect  to 
plant  these  trees  stays  wet  until  late 
in  the  spring,  and  I may  have  to  leave 
the  trees  until  rather  late  in  the 
spring. 

Another  thing  which  bothers  me  is 
that  the  ground  which  is  to  be  planted 
is  now  planted  to  wheat.  Last  fall 
the  ground  was  made  ready  and  wheat 
planted;  this  is  fertile  soil,  but  the 
hillside  is  rather  steep,  and  the  soil 
washes  badly;  that  Is  why  I planted 
the  wheat.  Now,  shall  I plow  up  this 
wheat  next  spring  before  planting 
my  trees,  or  how  would  it  do  to  culti- 
vate for  a distance  of  about  four  or 
five  feet  around  the  tree,  and  thus 
get  this  one  crop?  And  how  should 
this  orchard  be  handled  after  the  trees 
are  planted?  It  cannot  be  cultivated 
as  so  many  persons  recommend,  for 
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the  soil  washes  too  badly. — W.  H.  R., 
Linglestown,  Pa. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  In  heeling 

in  trees  as  described,  it  is  safer  to  cov- 
er only  the  roots  and  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  trunk,  setting  them  not 
very  much  deeper  than  they  would 
be  planted  in  the  orchard.  If  the  en- 
tire body  is  covered  up  for  a long 
period  in  the  grotind  the  tree  may 
die.  All  living  plants,  even  though  in 
dormant  condition  in  winter,  must 
transpire,  and  if  these  trees  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  covered  with  soil  so 
air  cannot  get  to  their  tops  and  twigs 
transpiration  may  be  so  much  inter- 
fered with  as  to  cause  serious  injury 
or  death. 

Personally,  I would  not  advise  fal- 
lowing the  wheat  to  go  to  seed  in  the 
orchard  where  the  young  trees  are  to 
be  planted  next  spring.  If  feasible, 
I would  prefer  to  plow  it  under  and 
harrow  the  ground  carefully  before 
putting  in  the  trees.  If  the  soil  is 
likely  to  wash  too  badly  for  this 
method,  I would  plant  the  trees  in  the 
wheat,  cultivate  a little  around  each 
tree,  and  when  the  wheat  has  made 
sufficient  growth  in  the  spring  so  that 
turning  it  under  will  give  root  and 
vegetable  matter  enough  in  the  soil  to 
prevent  washing,  plow  it  under  before 
it  begins  to  head.  If  clean  cultivation 
can  be  continued  for  one  year,  I would 
prefer  that  the  trees  be  cultivated 
for  at  least  one  season  after  plant- 
ing until  they  become  established. 
Where  cultivation  cannot  be  given, 
however,  it  might  he  best  after  plow- 
ing the  wheat  under  to  sow  the  ground 
to  peas,  vetches,  or  some  leguminous 
crop  of  an  annual  character  and  cul- 
tivate around  each  tree.  If  clover  does 
well  in  the  locality,  it  might  then  be 
put  in  clover  sod,  allowing  enough  of 
the  clover  to  rot  down  on  the  ground 
each  year  to  make  a mulch.  At  any 
rate,  for  the  first  few  years,  cultivate 
around  each  tree  without  fail. 


Grafting  Grape  Vines. 

I would  like  to  know  how  to  graft 
a wild  grape  vine  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  using  one  of  our  cultivated 
varieties  as  the  scion.  I have  a strong 
wild  grape  vine  standing  close  to  the 
house,  and  I would  like  to  graft  it  and 
save  a few  years’  time,  instead  of 
planting  a new  vine  and  waiting  for  it 
to  come  into  bearing. — C.  T.,  Worth, 
111. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  The  best 

method  of  grafting  a wild  grape  vine 
and  the  one  with  which  we  have  suc- 
ceeded best  here  at  the  experiment 
station  is  as  follows: 

Cut  off  the  wild  vine  a little  hit 
below  ground,  perhaps  an  inch  or 
two  above  where  the  roots  begin  to 
spread  out  below  ground.  Split  Che 
top  of  the  vine  down  here  and  there 
lengthwise  of  the  grain  of  the  wood 
and  across  the  cut  surface,  so  that  a 
wedge-shaped  scion  can  he  pushed  in- 
to these  clefts  from  above.  Select  ’ne 
year  old  wood  in  which  the  nodes  or 
buds  are  as  close  together  as  possible, 
and  cut  the  bottom  end  of  a scion  into 
a wedge-shape  so  a bud  will  come  at 
the  base  of  the  wetflge.  Cut  off  the 
scion  long  enough  so  one  bud  will  ex- 
tend above  ground  after  it  is  inserted 
in  the  root.  Press  the  wedge  of  the 
scion  down  into  the  cleft  on  the  stock, 
or  root,  so  that  the  growing  layer  be- 
tween bark  and  wood  of  the  scion 
comes  in  contact  with  the  growing 
layer  between  bark  and  wood  of  the 
root.  Anywhere  from  two  to  half  a 
dozen  scions  should  be  inserted  in 
each  root,  depending  upon  the  size  and 
age  of  the  root.  If  the  root  is  lot 
more  than  one  inch  in  diameter,  two 
scions  are  sufficient;  if  it  is  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter,  four  to  six 
scions  should  be  inserted.  Press  back 
the  earth  around  the  top  of  the  root 
and  base  of  the  scion  somewhat  firm- 
ly. It  is  best  to  do  the  grafting  about 
the  time  the  buds  begin  to  open  on 
the  grape  vines,  or  just  about  the  time 
enough  growth  has  been  made  so  that 
the  root  will  not  bleed  when  the  old 
vine  is  sawed  off.  The  scions  to  be 
used,  however,  should  be  entirely  dor- 
mant. In  order  to  keep  them  dor- 
mant, they  should  be  cut  now,  on  a 
warm  winter  day,  packed  in  moist 
sawdust  or  moist  soil  so  they  will  not 
dry  out,  anil  kept  in  a cool  cellar  or 
other  room  where  they  can  be  held  in 
dormant  condition. 

In  the  spring  many  sprouts  will 
come  up  from  the  old  root  and  these 
should  all  be  pinched  off,  allowing 
no  growth  to  be  made  except  from  the 
buds  of  the  scions  inserted. 

Orchard  Problems  in  New  York. 

(1)  I am  going  to  set  an  orchard 
on  light,  sandy  soil,  and  want  to  know 


which  will  be  better,  clean  cultivation 
or  the  mulch  system? 

(2)  Will  pomace  from  cider  mill 
make  a good  mulch? 

(3)  Which  is  best  to  sow  for  a 
winter  cover  crop  in  Northern  New 
York,  cowpeas  or  mammoth  clover? 

(4)  Can  I use  fertilizers  in  setting 
young  trees  with  good  effect? 

(5)  Which  will  make  the  best  fill- 
ers, Wealthy,  Longfield  or  Wagner? 
And  would  you  advise  planting  them 
between  the  rows  and  between  the 
trees  in  the  rows,  the  permanent  trees 
being  planted  30x30  feet? — F.  H.  P. 
V.,  Peru,  N.  Y. 

Answer  by  N.  O.  Booth, 'Geneva  (N. 
Y.)  Experiment  Station:  (1)  It  is 

impossible  to  answer  this  question 
positively  without  knowing  something 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  so-called 
mulch  system  is  a quite  recent  or- 
chard practice,  and  while  it  has  suc- 
ceeded very  well  in  some  neighbor- 
hoods there  is  no  assurance  that  it 
will  do  so  in  all.  Its  advantages  make 
it  worth  trial  in  every  place.  Try  a 
portion  of  the  orchard  on  the  sod 
mulch  plan,  cultivating  the  rest,  until 
you  find  how  the  so<d  mulch  experi- 
ment comes  out. 

(2)  Pomace  from  a cider  mill 
might  make  a fair  manure  if  it  were 
thoroughly  rotted,  but  would  probably 
make  a very  poor  mulch.  It  is  not 
usually  possible  to  secure  it  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  make  a heavy  ap- 
plication; so  information  on  this  point 
is  lacking.  However,  its  acid  content 
does  not  recommend  it  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

(3)  Cow  peas  are  not  successful  in 
New  York  except  it  be  in  the  extreme 
southeastern  portion. 

(4)  This  depends  wholly  upon  the 
condition  of  the  land.  Unless  the  land 
is  very  much  run  down  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  apply  commercial  fer- 
tilizers until  the  trees  had  established 
a root  system  of  sufficient  size  so  that 
they  could  absorb  a large  amount  of 
the  fertilizer  before  it  leached  away. 
This  would  not  apply,  however,  to 
barnyard  manure  or  other  organic  ma- 
terial which  is  some  years  in  be- 
coming available,  and  consequently  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  wasted. 

(5)  Either  Wealthy  or  Wagner 
make  good  fillers.  The  Longfield  is 
not  well  enough  known  on  the  market 
to  make  it  advisable  to  set  in  any 
quantity.  The  Wealthy  is  perhaps  the 
better  of  the  two.  The  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  plant  trees 
at  a distance  of  fifteen  feet  would  de- 
pend wholly  upon  the  condition  of  the 
soil.  On  a field  that  is  in  good  condi- 
tion it  would  probably  be  profitable, 
and  the  planter  would  never  regret  it 
if  he  were  careful  to  remove  them  as 


soon  as  the  trees  showed  by  their 
growth  that  they  were  crowding  one 
another.  This  will  occur  before  the 
branches  meet,  as  the  root  system  ex- 
tends somewhat  further  than  the 
branches  do. 


How  to  Make  Dill  Pickles. 

Will  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  tell  me  how  to  make 
merchantable  dill  pickles? 

Here  is  a chance  for  some  of  our 
women-folks  to  answer  this  query. 
How  do  you  make  dill  pickles  in 
quantity  to  sell? 

Specks  in  Apples. 

What  is  the  cause  of  small  brown 
specks  coming  in  the  flesh  of  apples 
after  they  have  been  in  storage?  Is 
there  a remedy  for  this  trouble? 

Do  you  mean  that  the  specks  come 
in  the  flesh,  beneath  the  skin,  or  do 
they  appear  in  the  skin  itself,  and  not 
extend  to  any  depth  below  it?  There 
is  a peculiar  spot  which  occurs  on  the 
Jonathan  apple,  especially,  but  this 
spot  is  in  the  skin.  This  spot  is  a 
small  depression,  the  skin  turning  dark 
brown  or  black;  beneath  the  spot  the 
flesh  is  tough  and  cork-like  for  a 
shallow  depth,  but  the  injury  does 
not  extend  far  beneath  the  skin.  Ap- 
ples which  are  peeled  will  scarcely 
show  the  effects  of  the  spot  at  all. 
This  has  been  called  “black  spot  of 
the  Jonathan  apple,”  and  Prof.  Jud- 
son  of  the  Idaho  Experiment  Station 
a year  or  so  ago  undertook  a study 
of  this  disease.  If  this  is  the  one  re- 
ferred to  by  the  correspondent,  no 
remedy  has  been  found  for  it.  We  do 
not  believe  the  disease  appears  on  ap- 
ples placed  in  cold  storage  as  soon  as 
picked,  but  it  certainly  appears  on 
Jonathans  left  in  the  orchard  for  a 
few  days,  before  placing  in  storage, 
and  it  also  appears  on  Jonathans  in 
common  storage.  It  even  appears  on 
this  variety  after  the  apples  are  re- 
moved from  storage,  oftentimes.  Who 
knows  of  anyone  who  has  identified 
(lie  disease  and  has  found  either  a 
remedy  or  a preventive? 

Purchasing  Apple  Seeds. 

Are  apple  seeds  on  the  market?  If 
so,  from  whom  can  they  be  pur- 
chased?— H.  R.  Lyra,  Ohio. 

Most  assuredly  apple  seeds  are  to  be 
purchased.  Write  C.  C.  Abel  & Co., 
110  Broad  street.  New  York,  or 
Shenandoah  Nurseries,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa.  Both  these  firms  have  adver- 
tisements of  fruit-tree  stocks  in  The 
Fruit-Grower. 

Pear  Tree  Bears  Bitter  Fruit. 

I have  a fine  pear  tree  which  is 
loaded  with  pears  every  year,  but  the 
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fruit  is  very  bitter.  Is  there  any  rem- 
edy for  this?  If  so,  what  is  it? — J.  M. 
W.,  Staunton,  Ind. 

It  must  be  the  variety  of  pear,  for 
we  know  of  no  other  conditions  which 
would  have  such  an  effect  upon  the 
taste  of  the  fruit.  Send  a specimen 
next  summer  to  the  Indiana  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  see  if  the  authori- 
ties there  can  determine  the  variety. 

% 

Making  Wash  for  Apple  Trees. 

In  preparing  a wash  for  our  apple 
trees  we  are  somewhat  at  a loss  as  to 
the  ingredients  to  use,  and  want  help 
on  the  following  questions: 

(1)  Shall  we  use  concentrated  lye, 
and  if  so,  in  what  quantity  and  in 
what  manner? 

(2)  What  quantity  of  unleached 
hardwood  ashes  will  equal  one  pound 
of  Lewis’  Concentrated  Lye? 

(3)  What  difference  is  there  be- 
tween nitrate  of  soda,  Lewis’  Concen- 
trated Lye,  caustic  soda,  caustic  pot- 
ash? 

(4)  What  kind  of  soap  will  be  best 
to  use  in  this  wash,  the  wash  not  being 
intended  so  much  as  an  insecticide  as 
it  is  to  promote  the  growth  and  vigor 
of  the  trees? 

(5)  How  is  nitrate  of  soda  usually 
used  ? 

(6)  In  spraying  our  apple  trees 
with  the  dust  spray  we  used  concen- 
trated lye  in  the  dust,  and  although 
we  used  it  in  small  quantity,  it  seemed 
to  injure  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and 
they  did  not  recover  from  the  effects 
for  a year  or  two  after. — J.  M.  P , 
Buckner,  Mo. 

In  answer  to  the  foregoing  ques- 
tions, Prof.  Stedman  says  that  con- 
centrated lye  is  not  necessary  in  a 
wash  to  be  put  upon  the  bodies  of 
trees.  The  best  wash  made  consists 
of  washing  soda  dissolved  to  the  full 
extent  in  water,  and  to  every  six  gal- 
lons of  this  add  two  gallons  of  soft 
soap  and  enough  slaked  lime  to  make 
a thick  wash. 

(2)  Wood  ashes  vary  greatly,  and 
no  set  rule  can  be  given  as  to  their 
comparative  value  with  the  concen- 
trated lye  named. 

(3)  Nitrate  of  soda  is  used  as  a 
fertilizer,  for  entirely  a different  pur- 
pose from  the  others.  We  cannot 
answer  the  rest  of  this  question. 

(4)  Any  ordinary  soap  or  the  soft 
soap  used  in  the  country  is  all  right 
for  the  wash. 

(5)  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a fertilizer, 
being  especially  rich  in  available  nitro- 
gen. It  is  used  sparingly  for  promot- 
ing the  quick  growth  of  vegetable, 
fruit  and  other  crops,  and  as  a dress- 
ing for  grass  lands.  It  is  used  either 
dry  or  as  a solution,  being  readily  dis- 
solved in  water.  Write  to  Wm.  S. 
Myers,  director  of  the  Chilean  Nitrate 
Works  propaganda,  New  Tork,  for 
booklet  on  the  use  of  this  fertilizing 
element. 

(6)  Prof.  Stedman  says  he  would 
not  use  the  concentrated  lye  in  the 
(dust  process  of  spraying. 

Destroying  Eggs  of  Apple  Aphis. 

Some  of  my  apple  trees  were  badly 
affected  last  year  by  apple  aphis.  Last 
winter  I sprayed  the  trees  with  the 
lime-sulphur  mixture,  but  it  did  not 
destroy  the  eggs.  Can  you  tell  me  of 
any  winter  spray  which  will  do  this? 
— R.  H.,  Victoria.  B.  C. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Stedman:  Will  say 
that  pure  kerosene  is  practically  the 
only  substance  that  will  easily  kill  the 
aphis  eggs,  but  no  one  would  recom- 
mend such  a procedure  for  several 
reasons.  The  best  plan  is  to  spray 
your  trees  with  kerosene  emulsion  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  after  the  aphids 
hatch. 

Smita  Pe  Railway  Pays  Cash  for  Ad- 
vertising. 

Within  a few  days  the  Santa  Fe 
will  send  out  its  cash  advertising  con- 
tracts to  more  than  one  thousand  pa- 
pers along  its  lines.  At  this  time  no 
exact  figure  as  to  the  extra  amount 
the  Santa  Fe  will  have  to  pay  out 
can  be  given,  but  it  will  undoubtedly 
run  up  as  high  as  $150,000  per  an- 
num. This  is  in  addition  to  the  large 
sums  required  to  carry  out  contracts 
in  some  of  the  larger  cities. 

The  country  press  is  liberally  repre- 
sented on  the  list,  and  it  is  believed 
after  the  new  plan  has  been  given  a 
fair  trial  it  will  be  preferred  to  the 
former  transportation  arrangement. 

J.  M.  CONNELL, 
General  Passenger  Agent. 


Meeting  of  Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society. 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety held  its  fortieth  annual  meeting 
at  Columbus  January  16-18,  1907.  The 
attendance  was  better  than  usual,  al- 
though we  had  the  worst  weather  in 
the  state  that  week  than  we  have  had 
for  years  and  the  rivers  got  so  high 
many  people  had  difficulty  getting 
to  the  meetings  and  some  thad  a 
worse  time  getting  home,  as  train  ser- 
vice was  knocked  out  on  many  roads. 

The  farmers’  annual  institute,  state 
board  of  agriculture,  American 
Breeders’  Association  and  the  live 
stock  breeders  all  held  meetings  the 
same  week  and  some  of  them  held 
meetings  in  connection  with  the  hor- 
ticulturists. 

Some  advancement  has  been  made 
within  the  past  year  in  horticultural 
lines,  as  we  have  a Division  of  Horti- 
culture under  the  Ohio  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  with  the  man  in 
charge  who  is  known  as  chief  of  lior- 
itcuiture  and  he  is  also  secretary  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Society.  That 
man  is  our  Mr.  W.  W.  Farsnworth  of 
Waterville,  O.,  but  hereafter  he  will 
have  an  office  with  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  at  Columbus,  O.  His 
duties  will  be  to  attend  to  corre- 
spondence and  consultations  in  rela- 
tion to  horticulture,  issue  bulletins 
when  it  seems  necessary,  gather  sta- 
tistics of  fruit  crops,  watch  law  mak- 
ers, help  formulate  laws  relative  to 
horticulture,  prepare  press  bulletins 
and  send  them  to  the  papers  that 
consumers  may  know  more  of  the 
crops  and  how  to  buy  and  use  fruits; 
names  of  responsible  parties  who  sell, 
spraying  material  and  fertilizer  or 
other  needful  supplies  for  the  grower, 
expose  frauds  in  horticulture  that 
buyers  may  not  be  deceived,  lecture 
on  horticultural  topics,  etc. 

As  W.  W.  Farnsworth  was  president 
of  the  society  and  resigned  to  become 
chief  of  horticulture,  the  vice  presi- 
dent had  to  assume  the  duties  of  the 
president  and  that  fell  to  U.  T.  Cox, 
who  was  re-elected  at  the  last  meet- 
ing. The  executive  committee  elects 
the  secretary  and  chief  of  horticulture, 
whose  term  of  office  begins  the  first 
of  August.  R.  J.  Tussing  of  Canal 
Winchester,  was  re-elected  treasurer. 

The  president  in  his  annual  address 
spoke  of  the  duties  of  the  chief  of 
horticulture  and  in  addition  men- 
tioned the  short  course  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture  at  the  Ohio  State 
University,  the  need  of  tariff  reform 
or  reciprocity  with  Germany  in  re- 
gard to  apple  exports  and  extension 
of  exports  to  other  countries,  magni- 
tude of  the  fruit  industry,  the  large 
grower  can  not  take  as  good  care  of 
his  orchards  as  the  smaller  orchard- 
ist,  the  health  of  the  family  depends 
on  the  home  supply  of  fruit  and  is 
conducive  toward  keeping  the  young 
people  on  the  farm.  Uniformity  in 
packages  and  packing  should  be  un- 
derstood better  and  if  necessary  a 
law  should  be  enacted  to  that  effect. 
The  Jamestown  exposition  was  men- 
tioned and  as  Ohio  has  an  exhibit  of 
fruit  and  other  products  it  is  up  to  us 
to  see  that  the  state  has  a good  show 
till  the  close  of  the  exposition. 

As  a general  thing  potted  straw- 
berry plants  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  buyer  is  often  more  to 
blame  for  trees  dying  than  the  grow- 
er of  nursery  stock,  but  neither  should 
allow  the  roots  to  get  dry  and  expect 
trees  to  live  and  do  well.  Benton 
Gebhardt  of  Michigan  showed  how 
trees  are  usually  handled  and  the 
results. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Gossard  reported  on 
entomology  and  one  thing  that  was 
shown  clearly  was  that  the  codling 
moth  could  be  completely  held  in 
check  by  thorough  spraying  for  both 
the  early  and  late  broods  of  the  moth. 
Some  more  insects  were  studied  that 
had  not  been  found  in  the  state  before 
and  our  common  enemies  were  being 
treated  in  a practical  way.  The  grape 
berry  moth  is  doing  quite  a lot  of 
damage  but  can  be  kept  In  check  by 
spraying. 

Prof.  A.  D.  Selby  reported  on  vege- 
table pathology  and  we  find  that  with 
proper  treatment  most  plant  diseases 
can  be  controlled,  but  it  takes  thor- 
ough treatment  and  at  the  right  time 
to  do  so. 

Plum  culture  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
Gebhart  of  Michigan  and  others; 
the  curculio  and  plum  rot  can  be  held 
in  check  sufficient  to  harvest  good 
crops  and  make  money  when  the 
fruit  is  properly  packed  and  market- 
ed. The  large  late  plums  usually  pay 
better  than  the  early  ones. 

Hill  Selection  of  Seed  Potatoes  was 
discussed  by  C.  W.  Waid  of  the  ex- 
periment station  at  Wooster,  O.  The 


chart  showed  conclusively  that  the 
yield  can  be  increased  largely  by  se- 
lection of  seed  from  the  hill  over  the 
selection  from  the  bin  or  pile  after 
the  potatoes  have  been  dug.  C.  G. 
Williams  of  the  experiment  station 
also  showed  to  the  grain  growers  that 
hill  selection  of  seed  corn  is  a step  in 
the  right  direction  and  by  chart  he 
showed  how  to  breed  corn  and  get  a 
select  type  of  good  yielding  variety. 

L.  B.  Pierce  read  a paper  on  First 
Steps  in  Ornamental  Planting  Around 
Homes,  and  F.  E.  Carr  followed  with 
a talk  about  Beautifying  the  Home, 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

From  the  discussions  it  was  the 
opinion  of  several  growers  that  Bor- 
deaux mixture  has  been  made  too 
strong  of  blue  vitriol  in  the  past  and 
now  people  who  used  to  recommend 
the  6-5-50  formula  are  satisfied  3-5-50 
is  strong  enough  and  for  the  later 
sprayings  2-5-50  will  be  all  right  usu- 
ally and  some  think  it  strong  enough 
for  the  earlier  applications.  It  is 
sure  we  have  been  using  too  much 
blue  vitriol.  Most  growers  do  not 
put  enough  on  the  trees  for  best  re- 
sults, and  a strong  pressure  is  better 
than  weak  pressure.  It  should  be 
at  least  100  pounds,  and  a rather 
coarse  spray  is  not  a bad  thing  for 
the  first  treatment  after  the  bloom 
falls. 


F.  H.  Ballou  reported  on  the  new 
and  reliable  fruits  at  the  station  the 
past  year  and  it  has  been  found  that 
a very  few  new-comers  have  proven 
worthy  of  an  honorable  mention.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  most  growers  that 
the  mulch  for  strawberries  can  not  be 
grown  in  the  strawberry  field  except 
at  the  expense  of  the  berry  yield. 

A.  F.  Burgess  reported  on  Nursery 
and  Orchard  Inspection.  J.  Warren 
Smith  talked  about  protecting  from 
frost  in  connection  with  the  weather 
reports.  U.  T.  Cox  reported  the 
Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural meetings  and  what  he  heard. 
Other  reports  were  given,  but  the 
writer  had  to  leave  before  they  were 
given  and  did  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  them. 

There  was  the  best  display  of  ap- 
ples the  society  has  had  for  years 
and  ample  premiums  were  given. 
Among  the  exhibitors  were  noticed 
W.  W.  Farnsworth,  E.  G.  Cox,  Lewis 
Hunt,  Twitchell  Bros.,  D.  F.  Jones, 
Dan  Alban,  M.  I.  Shively  and  some 
others.  The  Experiment  Station  made 
a nice  show  with  F.  H.  Ballou  in 
charge.  S.  R.  Moore  acted  as  judge. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  was  better 
than  usual  and  it  had  unusually  good 
color  and  free  from  defects. 

CORRESPONDENT. 
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Here  we  are.  Promptly  on  time 
with  our  elegant  new  Seed  Catalog 
for  1907.  Send  for  free  copy  and 
make  out  your  seed  order  early.  The 
Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
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Chance  to  Get  a Big  Farm  Paper  Free. 

We  wish  to  send  you  our  great  farm 
paper  absolutely  free  for  three  months 
if  you  will  do  us  a small  favor.  Just 
send  us  names  and  addresses  of  five 
good  farmers  and  enclose  2-cent 
stamp.  Address  Valley  Farmer,  425 
Jackson  street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

I have  discontinued  my  subscription 
to  all  other  fruit  journals,  except  The 
Fruit-Grower,  and  hereafter  shall  re- 
ly on  your  publication.  I shall  take 
other  farm  papers,  but  the  good  old 
Fruit-Grower  is  THE  fruit  paper  for 
me.  Keep  sending  it. — Dr.  Francis 
Burgevin,  Spiro,  I.  T. 
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Propagating  Pear  Stocks. 

Please  tell  me  how  Japan  pear  seed- 
lings or  stocks  are  propagated,  whether 
from  seeds  or  from  cuttings? — J.  E.  F.. 
Stephensville,  Texas. 

Japanese  pear  seedlings  or  stocks  are 
best  propagated  from  seeds. 


Fertilising  Value  of  Salt. 

I should  like  to  know  the  fertilizing 
value  of  common  salt.  Is  salt  a fer- 
tilizer in  itself,  or  has  it  only  the  pow- 
er to  attract  fertilizing  elements  from 
the  atmosphere,  like  gypsum  or  land 
plaster?  I put  about  300  pounds  per 
acre  on  some  land  to  be  sowed  to  rye. 
This  was  refuse  salt,  having  lost  part 
of  its  savor. — J.  H..  ElDorado,  Kan. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  Common  salt 
has  probably  no  direct  fertilizing  value. 
In  some  instances,  for  instance,  on 
lawns,  salt,  if  applied  in  very  moderate 
quantity,  is  supposed  to  favor  growth 
of  the  plants  by  attracing  moisture 
from  the  air  and  thus  preventing  to  a 
slight  degre  the  drying  out  of  the  soil 
by  evaporation.  A few  plants — aspar- 
agus. for  example — can  endure  enough 
salt  in  the  soil  without  injury  to  them- 
selves. so  that  the  salt  kills  most 
species  of  weeds,  so  it  is  useful  in  keep- 
ing down  weeds  in  an  asparagus  bed. 
These  are  about  the  only  instances 
with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted 
where  salt  is  used  as  a fertilizer  in  any 
season  from  lack  of  cars  in  which  to 


SEPARflXOR  FREE 

TWO  MONTHS’ TRIAL 

WE  WILL  GLADLY  SEND 
YOU  A CREAM  SEPA- 
RATOR ; you  can  use  it 
sixty  days,  and  if  you  are 

not  sure  you  have  received 
the  best  separator  in  the 
world,  the  trial  won't  cost  you 
one  cent.  Write  for  our  new 
Cream  Separator  Catalogue  and 
learn  of  THIS  GREAT  OFFER. 
CIO  7 C buys  our  wonder- 
$13  ■ I O fuf  1907  model 
Dundee  Cream  Separator,  the 
equal  of  any  machine  sold  by 
anyone  else  up  to  $40.00.  Our 
Improved  Economy  Cream 
Separator,  slightly  higher  in 
price  than  our  Dun- 
, dee  is  guaranteed  the 
w best  separator  made, 
regardless  of  name  or 
price,  and  is  sold  at  a 
small  part  of  the  price 
others  ask  for  high  grade 
separators;  and  we  guar- 
antee our  Economy  to 
have  greater  capacity, 
to  skim  closer,  skim 
colder  milk,  run  easier 
and  not  get  out  of 
order;  wear  longer 
than  any  other  ma- 
chine in  the  market.  We  guar- 
antee it  20  years,  take  care  of  it 
for  you  from  the  day  you  re- 
ceive it,  and  will  always  furnish  you  any  needed  repair 
or  part  in  the  years  to  come,  promptly  and  on  a few  day's  notice. 

PRICES  NOW  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

OUR  CREAM  SEPARATOR  OFFERS  are  more  liberal, 
more  wonderful  than  ever  before,  greatly  improved 
models,  prices  lower  than  last  season.  If  you 

have  more  than  one  cow,  write  us  a letter  or  a 
postal  and  say,  "Send  me  your  New  Cream  Separator 
Catalogue  and  all  your  new  offers,''  and  our  great  1907 
cream  separator  proposition  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail,  free  and  postpaid.  We  have  two  big  cream  sep- 
arator factories  ana  can  sell  you  a machine  on  a two 
months'  free  trial,  on  manufacturing  cost  basis,  much 
less  than  dealers  and  agents  pay  (all  these  profits  you 
save)  at  a lower  price  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 
If  you  buy  from  us  you  get  our  free  Profit  Snaring 
Certificates  and  can  exchange  them  for  your  choice  of 
any  number  of  most  valuable  articles,  which  we  give 
our  customers  free.  Write  for  catalogue  today.  Address, 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO 


KNIGHT’S 

Fruit  Plants 

Do  you  want  the  best  northern  grown 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant 
and  Grape  Vines? 

WE  HAVE  THEM. 

A large  and  fine  stock  of  the  best  new 
and  Standard  Money-Making  Varieties, 
Northern  Grown,  such  as  Cardinal,  Com- 
monwealth and  45  other  best  Strawberries 
Baton,  Cumberland  and  many  other  Rasp- 
berry and  Blackberry  Plants.  Our  32-page 
catalog  of  over  thirty  years’  experience  in 
growing  small  fruits  and  plants  Is  valuable 
to  any  fruit-grower. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  & SONS,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


THE  BLAINE  STRAWBERRY 

Originated  by  J.  W.  Blaine  of  Polk  City,  la. 

The  Blaine  Strawberry  is  a cross  between 
the  Bederwood  and  Lovett  berry.  It  is  a 
perfect  blossom  berry,  has  large,  stocky 
plants,  very  healthy  foliage,  of  a light  green 
color,  and  broad  leaves.  Makes  plenty  of 
runners  for  a good  crop.  It  has  a very 
large,  firm  berry  of  the  best  flavor  and 
good  color.  The  best  shipper  I have  ever 
raised,  and  I have  tested  over  100  varieties. 
Ripens  just  after  the  Aroma.  When  the 
Aroma  is  gone  I begin  on  the  Blaine. 

I have  the  Aroma  downed  on  three  points: 
Size,  flavor  and  shipping  qualities. 

J.  W.  BLAINE,  POLK  CITY,  IOWA. 

Fredonia  Grape  Vines 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  over  ten 
million  grape  vines  shipped  from  Free- 
donia  yearly  and  demand  still  continues? 
Doesn’t  that  show  that  there  you  get  the 
most  value  for  your  money? 

Buy  of  first  hands.  Wholesale  and  re- 
tail. Catalogue  free. 

FOSTER  & GRIFFITH,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 

Strawberries 


Blackberries,  Currants,  Choice  Gladiolus 
Bulbs.  Catalog  free. 

M.  CRAWFORD  CO., 

Box  1002.  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 


MonarchStmnpPuller 

Will  pull  stumps  7 ft. 
In  diameter.  Guaran- 
teed for  12  months  and 
a strain  of  260,000  lbs. 


Royal  Pitless  Scale 

Sold  on  30  days’  free 
trial.  For  catalogue 
and  discounts  on 
1 mni'hlnft  flddreSS 


Express  prepaid.  Send  for  illustrated 
circulars.  Factory  Prices. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL.,  Manufacturers* 
Agrent,  Box  300,  Kinmundy,  111. 

Ask  for  our  Circulars  for  Fruit-Growers. 


Montross  Metal  Shingles 

mak«the  cheapest,  longest  lived 
roofs—  fireproof,  stormproof. 
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Planting  Blackberries  and  Dewberries. 

Some  berry  men  who  have  never 
seen  it  tried  are  afraid  to  plant  black- 
berry roots  and  dewberry  roots  with- 
out a stem  oh  them.  They  think  the 
stem  must  stick  out  of  the  ground  or 
they  will  not  grow.  This  is  all  a mis- 
take. They  will  grow  just  as  well  as 
the  plants  with  a stem.  All  there  is  in 
it  is  knowing  how  deep  to  plant  them. 
They  should  not  be  planted  more  than 
3 inches  deep.  I never  have  planted 
anything  but  the  root  cuttings.  I 
open  a furrow  with  a small  turning 
plow,  and  drop  the  roots  in  furrow 
and  rake  dirt  on  them  with  my  foot. 
Then  turn  a furrow  on  the  row,  then 
run  a drag  or  harrow  over  the  row, 
to  level  and  pack  the  ground.  (The 
drag  is  the  best.)  The  root  cuttings 
can  usually  be  bought  for  half  the 
price  of  plants.  I should  buy  the 
roots  on  a guarantee  and  plant  them 
by  the  direction  of  the  nurseryman, 
and  if  they  failed  to  grow  I would 
have  it  understood  they  were  to  be 
replaced  free  of  charge. 

J.  W.  Kirkpatrick  of  Whitesboro 
plants  them  this  way,  and  is  a very 
successful  berry  man,  as  well  as  an 
orchard  man.  Some  one  else  might 
give  us  his  experience  on  this  subject, 
with  the  permission  of  the  editor. 

Success  to  The  Fruit-Grower. — J.  T. 
Chesnut,  Keene,  Tex. 

>!&  tty 

What  Shade  Trees  to  Plant. 

The  question  is  often  asked  by  farm- 
ers and  others,  what  trees  shall  I plant 
for  shade?  The  answer  generally  is  to 
plant  maple,  elm  or  boxelder  or  other 
soft-wood,  quick-growing  varieties  and 
as  far  as  quick  growth  and  shade  is 
concerned  they  may  be  all  right.  But 
in  planting  shade  trees  we  ought  to 
consider  their  commercial  value.  Look- 
ing from  a business  standpoint  on  this 
matter,  there  is  no  reason  or  excuse 
for  planting  the  above  named  vari- 
eties. Lumber  and  fence  posts  are 
getting  higher  every  year;  also  native 
nuts  are  getting  scarcer  every  season. 
We  have  a large  list  of  valuable  trees 
to  select  from,  some  of  which  are  val- 
uable while  they  grow  or  live  on  ac- 
count of  fruit  or  nuts,  and  then  if  they 
die  or  are  cut  down  their  wood  is  valu- 
able for  lumber  or  fence  posts.  I will 
here  name  a few:  The  American  mul- 

berry and  the  wild  cherry  grow  on 
most  any  soil;  they  are  good  growers 
and  their  wood  is  very  valuable,  espe- 
cially the  mulberry.  The  writer  cut 
down  a mulberry  tree  which  made 
twenty-seven  fence  posts  seven  feet 
long,  and  besides  this  the  berries  are 
the  children’s  and  the  birds’  delight. 
Then  there  is  the  American  walnut, 
with  its  valuable  wood  and  nut,  and  on 
a good  many  soils  pecan  and  hickory 


will  grow.  Then  there  is  the  catalpa 
and  some  species  of  white  oak,  all  val- 
uable for  their  wood.  The  former  is  a 
fast  and  the  latter  a slow  grower,  and 
there  are  many  others  to  select  from, 
enough  to  suit  everybody’s  taste. 

AUGUST  SCHLUETJL'R. 
Freeburg,  111. 

The  Fruit-Eater  as  a Good  Citizen. 

Here  is  what  J.  H.  Hale  says  about 
the  men  who  eat  fruit,  and  especially 
those  who  are  at  once  growers  and 
consumers  of  fruits  of  all  kinds: 

“During  the  past  thirty  years  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  visit  every 
state  of  the  Union  and  most  of  them 
many  times,  and  having  freely  come 
in  contact  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
people,  I learned  long  ago  that  lovers 
of  fruits  and  flowers  were  most  all 
optimists  and  always  looking  at  life 
on  its  sunny  side,  a large  majority  of 
them  do  not  use  tobacco,  only  a very 
small  percentage  use  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  though  often  making  in- 
quiries on  the  subject  have  never 
been  able  to  find  but  one  reguiar 
fruit  eater  who  was  a drunkard,  and 
but  few  of  quarrelsome  disposition.  I 
am  led  to  believe  that  if  the  money 
and  energy  expended  in  the  so-called 
temperance  cause  had  been  expended 
to  increase  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  fruits,  many  saloons 
might  have  been  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness long  ago.  Just  get  a man  fond 
of  good  American  apples  and  other 
acid  fruits  and  away  goes  all  desire 
for  strong  drink!  Fruit-growing  and 
eating  makes  people  sunny,  sweet  and 
happy,  and  I am  fully  convinced  that 
eternal  peace  will  rule  the  world  just 
as  soon  as  the  ‘Fruit  Consumers’ 
League’  has  taken  us  all  in. 

“No  one  can  be  full  of  fruit  and  full 
of  fight  at  the  same  time.” 

^ 

Wants  Bonded  Commission  Merchants. 

A bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Texas  legislature  providing  that  every 
man  who  is  in  business  as  a commis- 
sion merchant  and  who  handles  the 
products  of  the  farmers  of  Texas  shall 
be  licensed  and  bonded  for  that  espe- 
cial business.  This  is  to  protect  farm- 
ers and  fruit-growers  who  consign 
stuff  to  these  men,  and  who  have  too 
often  been  defrauded  of  their  pro- 
duce. 

We  cannot  see  how  a state  law  can 
effect  the  desired  results,  for  most  of 
the  Texas  produce  is  sent  to  mer- 
chants not  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Texas.  The  commission  merchants  of 
other  states  would  not  be  affected.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  a man  honest 
by  legislation,  but  certainly  there  is 
need  for  some  drastic  legislation 


PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS 


So  many  Fruit-Grower  readers  are  als 
Interested  In  poultry  raising  that  we  hav 
arranged  to  offer  some  reliable  poultry  book^ 
for  their  benefit.  We  know  of  no  better 
books  on  the  different  subjects  than  these, 
and  recommend  them  to  those  Interested. 

Successful  Poultry  Keeping — Contains,  we 
believe,  more  and  better  practical,  reli- 
able Information  on  the  subject  of  “Foul-  i 
try  for  Profit’’  than  any  other  book  pub-  J1 
lished.  Compiled  by  the  editor  of  the  ’ 
Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  who  has  given./ 
many  years  of  careful  study  to  the  poul- 
try business.  160  pages,  nine  by  twelve, 
inches,  illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 

Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures — Shows  plans  j 
of  low-cost,  practical  and  labor-saving 
houses,  designs  for  inside  fixture,  roosting 
coops  and  coops  for  young  chicks,  and  all 
necessary  appliances  for  the  poultry  yard. 
96  pages,  nine  by  twelve  Inches,  Illustrat- 
ed. Price,  60c. 

Artificial  Incubating  and  Brooding — Solves 
all  problems  of  artificial  Incubating  and 
brooding.  Tells  how  to  obtain  strong- 
germed,  fertile  eggs,  etc.  Results  gained 
from  practical  experience.  96  pages,  9x12 
Inches,  Illustrated.  Price,  60  cents. 


The  Chick  Book — Tells  how  to  obtain  good 
hatches;  how  to  care  for  chicks  of  all 
ages;  how  to  feed  for  breeders  and  for 
broilers  and  roasters;  how  to  build  coops; 
gives  complete  Instruction  In  all  work 
connected  with  successful  chicken  grow- 
ing. 80  pages,  9x12  inches,  Illustrated. 
Price,  60  cents. 

ggs  and  Egg  Farms — Is  made  up  of  arti- 
cles from  experienced  breeders,  giving 
, methods  of  housing,  breeding,  rearing  and 
| feeding  to  Increase  egg  production.  Con- 

I tains  chapters  on  pedigree  breeding.  96 
pages,  9x12  Inches,  Illustrated.  Price,  60c. 
Ducks  and  Geese — Gives  all  details  of  hatch- 
ing, rearing,  fattening  and  marketing. 
Describes  labor-saving  methods.  68  pages, 
9x12  Inches,  Illustrated.  Price,  50  cents. 

I Turkeys— Every  detail  of  the  turkey  busi- 
ness explained  fully  and  clearly.  Written 
I by  the  world’s  foremost  turkey  growers. 

‘ Contains  color  plate  of  Ideal  Bronze  tur- 
I keys.  84  pages,  9x12  Inches,  Illustrated. 
1 Price,  60  cents. 

Reliable  Poultry  Remedies — Points  out  the 
1 causes,  describes  symptoms  and  gives 
simple  and  tested  remedies  for  all  dis- 
eases. 6x9  Inches,  84  pages.  Price,  26c. 
Send  all  orders  to 
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The  Fruit-Grower  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


which  will  require  that  commission 
merchants  at  least  give  an  account  of 
their  handling  of  the  produce  of  those 
who  consign  to  them.  We  are  for  any 
kind  of  a law  which  will  accomplish 
this  result. 


Did  you  save  your  Fruit-Growers 
last  year?  You  ought  to  save  them 
every  year,  for  in  the  last  number  of 
each  volume  is  printed  an  index  of 
the  principal  articles  published  during 
the  year.  The  twelve  numbers  make 
a valuable  book,  and  we  hope  that 
many  readers  will  save  every  issue  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  for  1907. 


BETTER  THAN 

MOTHER 


Crimson  Beauty  Raspberry. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is 
made  from  a photograph  of  the  Crim- 
son Beauty  raspberry,  a variety  intro- 
duced by  W.  H.  Robinson,  Lafayette, 
Ind.  Mr.  Robinson  claims  that  this 
variety  is  hardy  and  productive,  plants 


are  good  growers  and  healthy,  and 
that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  first- 
class  in  every  respect.  He  believes  it 
supplies  many  of  the  points  lacking 
in  the  varieties  of  red  raspberries 
which  are  now  generally  grown 
throughout  the  country. 


Colorado  Beauty  is  the  name  of  a 
new  apple  which  originated  in  that 
state.  It  is  said  to  be  a large  apple, 
dark  red  in  color,  and  of  fine  quality. 
Fifty-nine  trees  of  this  variety  bore 
805  boxes,  which  netted  the  grower 
$1,891.75,  or  $2.35  per  bushel  box.  An 
apple  which  will  do  that  certainly  has 
much  to  commend  it. 


A Word  To  Our  Readers. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  expect  to  purchase 
a vehicle  of  any  kind  in  the  near  future  should 
nay  particular  attention  to  the  advertising  of  the 
Ohio  Carriage  Manufacturing  Company  which 
appears  in  this  issue. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  JBL 

Manufacturing  , 

Company  are  old  -W 

and  well-known  ad-  JBgm 

vertisers,  and  have  vjgF 

built  up  an  immense  ■ 

business  on  their  'fair'''  I 

full  line  of  Split  *** 

Hickory  Vehicles. 

They  manufacture  J 

every  style  of  Ve- 
hicle, and  can  sup-  J 

ply  the  needs  of  the  T*"1 

most  discriminating  * \ 

buyer.  They  also  , I 

make  a full  line  of  ; ' 'ti ' ^ t 

Harness,  and  can  , * « •* 

furnish  the  best 

there  is  in  that  line. 

This  Company  has  earned  a wide  reputation 
for  fair  and  liberal  treatment  of  all  its  customers 
and  has  succeeded  in  making  SPLIT  HICKORY 
VEHICLES  the  best-known  and  best-liked  Ve- 
hicles on  the  market. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Phelps,  the  President  of  the  Ohio 
Carriage  Manufacturing  Company,  is  a splendid 
type  of  the  American  business  man,  and  makes 
a point  of  keeping  in  close  personal  touch  with 
each  individual  buyer  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles. 
He  is  making  a particularly  attractive  offer  at 
the  present  time — one  that  cannot  fail  to  inter- 
est the  most  particular  purchaser.  He  is  also 
offering  to  send  FREE  to  anyone  who  asks  for  it 
his  Big  Catalogue  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles — and 
we  strongly  recommend  anyone  who  is  thinking 
of  buying  a vehicle  of  any  kind  in  the  near  future 
to  write  for  this  book.  It  contains  a lot  of  infor- 
mation valuable  to  the  prospective  purchaser. 

Some  idea  of  the 
size  and  complete- 
ness of  this  cata- 
logue can  be  gained- 
by  the  iact  that  it 
l rings  right  into 
the  home 
of  the 
buyer— 
w li  e r e 
he  may 
care  - 
fully  se- 
lect at 
his  leis- 
ure-descriptions and  illustrations  of  a line  of 
Vehicles  equal  to  the  stock  carried  by  ten  ordi- 
nary retail  buggy  dealers.  If  you  are  interested 
in  Vehicles  of  any  kind,  this  Big  Book  will  be  of 
immense  value  to  you. 

A Postal  Card  addressed  to  H.  C.  Phelps, 
President  Ohio  Carriage  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Station  46,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  will  bring  it 
to  you,  Free.^You  should  not  fail  to  write  for  it. 


The  only  Adjustable  Sus- 
pension Poultry  Brooder  made 
Thousands  being  successfully 
used.  Heated  by  warm  water. 
... — .1  Temperaturealwaysuniform. 

Warm  water  tank  above  chicks  with  loose  flannel  covering 
underneath  under  which  the  chicks  hover.  Warmth  equally 
spread  and  chicks  do  not  crowd.  No  heatbelow  to  burn  their 

feet.  No  steps  or  bridge  to  climb  to  get  into  brooder.  No 

lamp  fumes  or  burnt  air  to  breathe.  Should  lamp  go  out 
the  warm  water  would  keep  the  chicks  alive  all  night. 
Lamp  above  chicks  and  has  safety  smokeless  burner, 
without  chimney,  and  is  absolutely  safe.  Can  be  adjust- 
ed in  height  as  chicks  grow.  Shipped  to  any  honest  per- 
son anywhere  on  15  days  trial  without  any  depositor  r.ed 
tape  conditions,  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  34 

AUTOMATIC  HATCHING  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

We  also  manufacture  the  best  Poultry  Fountain  made. 


PURE  WATER 

MAKES 

HENS 


Our  automatic  self-feeding 
Poultry  Drinking  Fountain  furnishes  fresh  pure  water 
forfowls  and  make  them  lay  during  cold  weather  when  eggs 
bring  a high  price.  It  takes  the  chill  from  the  hen  house. 
Costs  only  about  5 cents  a week  for  oil.  Only  non-freezing 
water  fountain  made.  Water  cup  fills  itself  automatically.  Water 
always  fresh  and  pure.  Nothing  to  get  out  o f order.  Guaranteed  ab- 
solutely safe.  Shipped  on  approval.  SEND  FOR  CATALOG  No. 

AUTOMATIC  HATCHING  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

We  also  manufacture  the  best  Poultry  Brooder  ever  made. 


OBERNDORFS 


¥ our  Name  Will  Get  $2  Eggs 

For  SO  Cents  Per  Sitting 

The  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  are  the  greatest 
layers  in  the  world.  I keep  2000  of  the  celebrated 
Chamberlain  laying  strain  on  my  Experimental 
Farm,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  my  Perfect  Chick 
Feed,  I will  send  to  aDy  one  who  will  send  me  their 
name  so  I can  send  them  my  PerfeetChick  Feed  Cata- 
logue, 2 sittings  of  Single  Comb  Brown  or  White  Leg- 
horn Eggs f or $1  for  the 2 sittings.  Only'2sittingssold 
to  one  person.  White  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  or 
White  or  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Eggs  SI  per  sitting. 
This  is  a rare  chance  to  get  a start  of  extra  fine  stock. 
Send  money  and  have  your  orders  booked  at  once. 
(V.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  (The  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Man) 
KIRKWOOD,  MO. 

S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

won  18  prizes  and  Silver  Cup  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Show,  1907.  Birds  and  Eggs  for 
sale.  Also  B.  P.  Rock  Eggs,  best  strain. 
Send  your  orders  now.  

ELEONORA  FRUIT  & POULTRY  FARM, 
A.  Oberndorf,  Prop.,  Centralia,  Kan. 

Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

at  Small  Cost  with 

’s  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1 to  40  H.  P.  Also  Bone  Cot- 
ters, hand  and  power,  for  the  ponl- 
trymen:  Farm  Feed  Mills,  Gra- 
ham Flour  lland  Mills,  Grit  and 
Shell  Mills.  Send  for  catalogue. 
WILSON  BROS.,  Sole  Mfrs* 
Dept.  O Easton,  Pa. 

Elmhurst  Nursery 

Grower  of  high  grade  shrubbery,  trees, 
grapes,  currants,  raspberry  and  strawberry 
plants.  Our  stock  Is  all  grown  on  new 
black  land,  which  makes  strong,  healthy 
plants  with  plenty  of  fibrous  roots, 
postal  will  get  our  prices. 
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A Hoosier  in  Western  Canada 


(Continued  from  January  Number.) 


Prince  Albert  is  a beautiful  city  at 
the  edge  of  the  northern  forest  in 
Saskatchewan,  and  situated  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Saskatchewan  river.  The 
valley  here  is  nearly  a mile  wide. 
Elaborate  residences  are  to  be  seen 
upon  the  bluff  where  the  land  rises 
to  a higher  level,  and  overlooking  the 
rest  of  the  city  and  the  broad,  wind- 
ing river. 

The  ferry  rope  was  stretched  across 
the  river  still,  but  the  teams,  wagons 
and  all  crossed  now  on  the  ice.  A 
steamer  or  two  were  frozen  in  and 
wintering  there  along  the  river  banks. 

Modern  conveniences,  fine  bank 
buildings,  a splendid  new  postoffice 
building,  court  house  and  high  school 
are  among  the  possessions  of  Prince 
Albert. 

Between  Prince  Albert  and  Warman 
Junction  are  a number  of  flourishing 
towns,  plenty  of  light  timber  and  good 
land  for  grain  and  mixed  farming.  At 
North  Battleford,  Saskatchewan,  I 
spent  some  time,  for  many  Americans 
have  settled  northward  from  there,  in 
the  Jack  Fish  Lake  and  Turtle  River 
districts. 

I can  relate  to  you  the  successful 
experience  of  one  of  the  settlers  I met 
here,  and  in  his  words  it  follows: 

“Down  home  I was  a mechanical 
engineer.  My  wife  used  to  teach 
school.  We  have  six  young  ones,  and 
you  know  a fellow  always  wonders 


tight,  and  in  warm  weather  admits 
of  good  ventilation. 

“The  top  soil  on  my  place  is  a foot 
deep,  of  chocolate  color  and  very  rich 
and  heavy.  The  subsoil  is  clay.  We 
get  splendid  water  at  nine  feet.  We 
are  all  well  satisfied  and  especially 
wife  and  the  children  are  in  love  with 
the  place.  It  is  a paradise  in  sum- 
mer.” ; 

A second  elderly  man  who  came 
from  Ontario,  had  sold  his  high-priced 
farm  there  and  bought  lumber  and  all 
necessary  building  material  before 
starting  and  brought  it  along.  His  wife 
was  the  first  lady  passenger  to  come 
to  North  Battleford.  I asked  him  if, 
since  he  had  passed  the  age  of  sixty 
years,  he  did  not  think  pioneering 
was  almost  too  strenuous.  It  was 
work,  he  admitted,  but  he  was  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  results.  He 
undertook  it  for  his  boys. 

Having  several  youngsters,  >>ur 
friend  and  his  sons  built  during  the 
summer  an  elaborate  home  which  he 
said,  with  honest  pride,  was  the  larg- 
est and  finest  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  old  home  in  Ontario  brought  over 
$10,000. 

It  seems,  if  the  prospective  immi- 
grant is  persuaded  as  to  the  locality 
in  which  he  wishes  to  settle  and  comes 
in  the  spring,  that  it  is  best  for  him 
to  bring  the  family  along,  and  all 
carve  out  the  new  home  together. 


FINE  HORSES  IN  NORTHWESTERN  CANADA. 


what  he  is  going  to  do  for  them  when 
they  grow  up.  But  that  don't  worry 
you  here.  Having  always  made  a fair 
salary,  I was  able  to  come  and  estab- 
lish my  folks  here  where  I believed 
there  were  so  many  opportunities. 

“We  all  came  together  last  spring, 
brought  a big  tent  and  moved  right 
on  to  our  claim,  living  in  the  tent  all 
summer.  This  was  pleasant  here  in 
the  open  air  and  fine  summer  climate. 

“We  have  enough  woods  for  fuel 
and  fences  and  buildings.  For  meat, 
my  fourteen-year-old  boy  kept  us 
in  fish  and  fowl  continually.  The  lakes 
are  simply  full  of  fish  and  the  prairies 
have  plenty  of  chicken.  And  this  fall 
I killed  thirty-two  rabbits  one  day  in 
about  an  hour’s  time.  Wild  ducks 
nest  and  rear  their  broods  here  yet, 
and  in  migrating  season  there  are 
countless  numbers  of  both  ducks  and 
geese.  Our  grocery  bill  amounts  to 
from  $14  to  $16  a month. 

“I  hired  a man  to  break  12  acres  of 
ground,  and  I worked  on  my  house 
and  barn  buildings.  The  12  acres  pro- 
duced 600  bushels  of  grain — barley  60 
.bushels,  and  wheat  35  bushels  to  the 
acre.  That  was  very  good  for  he 
first  breaking.  By  fall  my  buildings 
were  all  completed.  The  main  house 
Is  built  of  logs  from  the  place.  The 
only  thing  I had  to  buy  was  doors 
and  windows,  total  $22.00. 

“My  barn  is  built  of  sod,  double  box 
fashion  walls,  and  it  don’t  shake  a 
bit.  I also  have  a granary,  hog-house 
and  hen-house.  Barn  cost  me  $6  for 
doors,  and  the  other  buildings  cost 
nothing  but  labor.  For  barn  and  hen- 
house windows  I used  cotton  cloth, 
which  in  cold  weather  frosts  over  air 


Work  for  those  who  wish  it  during 
the  winter,  seemed  very  plentiful 
everywhere — at  many  places  they 
complain  that  they  can’t  get  enough 
labor.  Men  were  working  every  day 
on  buildings  in  North  Battleford.  This 
was  surprising  to  me,  to  see  them  even 
putting  on  roofs  when  it  was  several 
degrees  below  zero.  Every  man  was 
full  of  business  and  enthusiasm — never 
a word  of  discontent.  That  energetic 
town  is  but  twenty  months  old  and 
has  several  good  business  streets  and 
a host  of  residences. 

Continuing  toward  E’dmonton,  I saw 
much  still  unsettled  prairie  country. 
But  at  intervals  there  were  the  new 
cabins,  and  many  pretentious  houses. 
Some  away  over  the  gently  rolling 
land,  in  distant  slight  valleys,  the 
smoke  from  their  chimneys,  just  vis- 
ible, rising  straight  into  the  clear, 
frosty  air.  Here  and  there  was  an 
energetic  settler  and  his  team. 

The  lightness  of  the  snow  enabled 
one  to  distinguish  the  ground  which 
had  been  plowed  or  put  in  crop  the 
past  season,  and  nearly  every  place 
showed  a fair  strip  of  virgin  land 
thus  claimed  by  the  conquering  agri- 
culturist. 

Nearer  Edmonton  much  light  tim- 
ber was  again  in  evidence.  The  Ed- 
monton district  is  quite  well  settled, 
and  the  cleared  fields  here  and  there 
and  the  intervening  woods,  and  com- 
fortable looking  homes,  looked  not 
unlike  Indiana  or  Ohio,  except  that 
our  timber  is  heavier. 

Edmonton,  a most  excellent  city  of 
S.000  people,  is  the  gateway  to  the 
country  farther  north,  which  stretches 
500  miles  up  to  the  Peace  River. 
Much  of  this  land  on  the  plains  far 


north  is  practically  untouched  as  yet, 
and  it  is  not  known  what  may  be  ic- 
complished  there.  But  in  the  valley 
of  the  Peace  River  itself  some  of  the 
finest  hard  wheat  in  the  world  has 
been  raised.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany have  mammoth  flour  mills  there 
to  grind  into  flour  this  splendid  wheat, 
which  flour  is  all  shipped  farther 
north  to  the  various  settlements. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  corpor- 
ate jr.s  in  existence,  established  as  it 
was  in  the  year  1670,  or  over  three 
hundred  years  ago,  have  a route  from 
the  Peace  River  through  several  large 
lakes,  on  up  the  McKenzie  River  to 
the  Arctic  ocean,  and  they  make  the 
trip  annually,  carrying  up  supplies 
and  bringing  back  the  almost  priceless 
furs. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Fisher,  of  the  Edmonton 
Board  of  Trade,  says: 

“Now,  the  Edmonton  district  is  dif- 
ferent. Many  people  think  this  West- 
ern country  is  all  alike.  It  isn’t.  I want 
to  show  you  some  of  our  fine  farms, 
and  the  wonderfully  prosperous  coun- 
try all  around  here.” 

He  “showed”  us!  Wheat  and  oats 
samples  as  high  as  your  chin,  oats 
straw  about  as  large  as  lead-pencils! 
And  growing  so  tall  and  thick,  the 
straw  and  blades  do  not  ripen  or  die 
by  the  time  the  heads  are  ready  for 
cutting,  so  the  straw  cures  green  and 
makes  most  excellent  and  nourishing 
feed. 

I broke  off,  from  the  roots  of  the 
oats  samples,  some  dirt  and  powdered 
it  up  in  my  hand.  Very  little  grit  in 
it,  just  pure  black  loam.  No  wonder 
the  oats  go  as  high  as  100  bushels  to 
the  acre  and  of  the  best  quality. 

Edmonton,  with  its  8,000  inhabi- 
tants, looks  greater  and  has  more 
business  than  cities  of  twice  its  size 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  states.  It  is 
calling  for  manufacturing  industries 
and  has  set  the  stakes  for  a great 
northwest  metropolis.  But  they 
wouldn’t  appreciate  the  term,  “north- 
west;” they  remind  you  that  they  are 
scarcely  up  to  the  center  of  wonderful 
Alberta. 

Unlimited  coal  crops  out  along  the 
river  banks  and  many  men  owning 
naught  but  a team  are  engaged  m 
mining  and  hauling  coal  to  the  city. 
It  isn’t  mining — it  is  merely  chopping 
it  off. 

A day’s  ride  on  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic takes  you  down  to  Calgary.  We 
have  now  come  to  part  of  the  original 
great  ranching  country.  It  is  pretty 
well  known  that  this  country  has  the 
habit  of  growing  a wonderfully  lux- 
uriant and  nourishing  grass  over  its 
unlimited  prairies.  The  quality  of 
that  grass  has  made  Alberta  beef 
famous.  Cattle  here,  for  decades,  have 
been  dropped,  reared,  fattened  and 
marketed,  with  no  other  feed  from 
one  year’s  end  to  another  than  -liis 
succulent  natural  pasture.  Before 
them  lived  in  like  manner  the  buffalo. 

Snow  sometimes  comes,  in  plenty, 
but  the  feeder  and  the  herdsmen  know 
very  well  that  the  friendly  “Chinook” 
will  blow  through  the  mountain  passes 
most  any  night  and  lap  up  in  one 
day  any  amount  of  snow  and  leave 
uncovered  again  the  good,  rich  grass. 
But  once  in  a while — once  in  several 
years — that  Pacific  wind  forgets,  and 
the  white  snow  stays  too  long  for  the 
steer,  and  in  those  unlucky  years 
many  gaunt,  hungry  cattle  draw  up  in 
a knot,  bawl  out,  gasp  and  follow  the 
way  which  the  buffalo  has  gone.  That 
is  no  more  than  happens  as  often  in 
Montana,  the  Dakotas,  or  Nebraska. 

This  is  why  it  is  more  sure  for  the 
country  that  the  farmer  has  come,  to 
lay  up  his  hay  and  his  straw  and  the 
winter  feed,  to  tide  over  in  case  the 


Summerland,B’C. 

THE  SAN  JOSE  OF  CANADA 

Climate  delightful.  Average  of  lowest 
night  temperatures,  Dec.,  Jan..  Feb.  last 
winter  3.84  below  freezing.  Marvelously 
rich  soil,  specially  adapted  to  fruit  raising. 
Highest  medals  year  after  year  in  London; 
also  Edinburgh,  1906,  open  competition  with 
the  British  Empire.  No  insect  scourges. 

PRODUCTS — Peaches  up  to  14  in.  in  girth. 
Finest  flavors.  Special  quotations  outside 
markets.  Returns  to  SI. 000  an  acre  and 
over.  Apricots,  quinces.  nectarines,  al- 
monds. grapes,  pears  and  small  fruits.  Ap- 
ples. choicest  varieties,  same  soli,  highest 
perfection,  witness  awards.  Crops  heavy. 
Prices  3 1-Sc  lb.  1906  and  steadily  rising. 
MARKETS — Ever  expanding.  Coast  cities 
and  interior  mining  camps;  abroad.  British 
Isles.  France,  Australia.  Hawaii.  China  and 
Japan;  Eastward.  Manitoba.  Alberta,  larger 
than  Germany  with  its  66.000.000; 
Saskatchewan  ditto.  Two  empires  which 
can’t  grow  our  fruits,  filling  up  at  our  doors. 
They  look  to  us.  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS — 
Unique;  clean.  bright  people.  Seat  of 
O’Kanagan  Baptist  College.  Boating,  bath- 
ing, yachting,  fishing,  hunting.  Dry  belt. 
Irrigation.  Water  $2.50  per  acre.  Orchards 
planted  and  cared  for  five  years  till  bearing. 
Five  and  ten  acre  lots,  improved  and  un- 
improved Quantity  of  land  limited.  Write 
J.  M Robinson.  Summerland.  founder  of 
Peachland.  Summerland  and  East  Summer- 
land. 


Our  Illustrated  Booklet 

tells  you  all  about  the 

Kootenay 

British  Columbia’s 
Famous  Fruit  District 


Kootenay  Fruit  Lands 
Produce  from 


per  Acre  per  Year 


Cold  weather  unknown.  Our 
Booklet  is  free.  Write  for  it. 

McDERMID  <&  Me  HARDY 

Nelson,  B.  C. 


The  Magnet  of  Attraction  at  Present 

for  American  Farmers,  Investors.  Specu- 
lators and  Homeseekers — is  Western 

Canada.  WHY? 

Because  it  contains  the  Last  West  of 
America  with  its  Inland  Empiret  of 
Prairie  Lands. 

The  world’s  greatest  Hard  Grain. 
Fruit-Growing  and  mixed  Farming:  coun- 
try— just  awakening,  now  opening  up  by 
the  inrush  of  immigration  and  Capital. 
The  activity  of  the  Initial  Stages  of  De- 
velopment with  its  invitation  of  oppor- 
tunity in  the  future  increase  of  land  and 
property  values. 

The  One  Pla.ce  to  Make  a Home  or  Place  Investments 

Candian  Institutions  guarantee  absolute 
protection  and  Dermanency  to  Investors 
and  Business  Enterprises. 

BEAUTIFUL  VALLEY  LAND  COMPANY 
Business  and  Real  Estate  Brokers, 
Land  Owners  and  Vendors  of  Farm 
(wild  and  improved)  lands.  Town  and 
City  Property,  Coal  and  Timber  Lands, 
Faim  Managers. 

Your  Protection  in  Dealing  With  Us. 

1.  15  years  experience  in  above  lines. 

2.  Financial  Responsibility. 

3.  Clients’  insurance  against  danger  of 
loss  by  handling  of  funds  through  me- 
dium of  Canadian  Chartered  Banks  as 
Trustees  for  both  parties. 

4.  Expert  knowledge  of  the  country, 
its  laws,  conditions  and  records. 

DO  YOU  SEEK  TRACTS  OF  LAND 
timber  limits,  coal.  gas.  oil  lands  Im- 
proved farms,  city  property,  industrial 
and  business  locations,  etc.? — We  have 
them. 

NOTE — Moose  Jaw  City  is  the  greatest 
gateway  and  StoD-over  City  as  you  enter 
Canada  over  the  C.  P.  R.  or  “Soo”  Line. 
Write  today  for  full  information. 

BEAUTIFUL  VALLEY  LAND  CO. 

Moose  Jaw,  Saskatechewan,  Canada,  P.  0.  Box  1070 
Reference,  Any  Chartered  Bank  in  Moose  Jaw  City 


OKANAGAN  VALLEY 
FRUIT  LANDS 

Near  Vernon  Is  the  largest  fruit 
ranch  in  all  Canada.  This  same  ranch 
has  a great  flock  of  pure-bred  poul- 
try. and  thousands  of  cattle,  horses, 
sheep  and  hogs.  All  branches  of 
farming  pay  here.  But  the  peculiar 
soil  and  mild  climate  produces  abso- 
lutely perfect  fruit  In  size,  color  and 
flavor.  No  insects.  Vast  shipments 
of  enormous  sized,  beautiful,  deli- 
cious apples  are  sent  out  in  increasing 
amounts  every  season. 

We  have  large  blocks  of  the  choic- 
est fruit  lands  for  sale.  Splendid  lo- 
cations. beautiful  home  sites,  all  near 
Vernon,  a county  seat  of  3.000  peo- 
ple. Climate  here,  winter  and  sum- 
mer. is  delightful.  Send  for  booklets 
today. 

POLSON  BROS.  & CO. 

45  Barnard  Avenue  Vernon,  British  Columbia 


Make  Your  Own  Gate  for  $3.00 

:We  furnish  patented 
'attachments  with 
jwhich  you  can  make 
slide  and  swing 
"gate  that  does  not 
^bind,  sag  or  have  to 
be  carried.  Can  be 
operated  as  easily  as 
opening  a door.  No 
strain  on  post  and  no  need  of  extra  walk 
gate.  Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  farmers  and 
railroads.  We  also  sell  full  line  of  complete 
gates  In  galvanized,  steel  or  wood.  Sold  on 
15  days’  time.  Special  prices  and  freight 
paid  on  large  lots.  Write  today  for  cata- 
logue and  full  Information. 

WESTON  GATE  COMPANY 
Box  23,  North  Dover,  Ohio 
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snow  comes  deeper  than  a foot  and 
lasts  too  long,  which,  I said,  is  seldom. 

Enormous  quantities  of  hay  can  be 
cured  from  the  prairie  grass.  A recent 
settler  bought  1,280  acres  of  land  near 
Gleichen  and  the  first  fall  cut  500  tons 
of  native  hay,  which,  baled,  brought 
$10  per  ton.  Surely  that  was  like 
finding  money. 

Calgary  is  a city.  You  admit  it  the 
minute  you  alight.  Mammoth  flour 


Good  wells  of  water  can  be  found  any- 
where, many  flowing  ones. 

The  sugar  beet  industry  is  receiving 
much  attention  in  Southern  Alberta. 
The  rich,  loamy  soil  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  them  and  raises  the  very 
finest  quality.  The  high  percentage 
of  saccharine  in  the  beets  is  quite  re- 
markable and  assures  the  industry  of 
great  success.  At  Lethbridge  are  .*u- 
gar-beet  mills,  and  the  large  Mormon 


A WHEAT  FIELD  AT  EDMONTON. 

How  the  Hard  Red  Winter  Wheat  Grows  in  the  Mixed-Farming  Country  Sur- 
rounding the  Alberta  Capital. 


mills,  biscuit  companies,  and  other 
manufactories  flourish  here.  Flour 
from  Alberta  winter  wheat  is  said  to 
be  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

One  almost  wonders  why  they  wish 
to  irrigate  here  in  Southern  Alberta, 
when  they  tell  you  what  is  raised  by 
dry  farming.  Wheat  30  to  50  bushels, 
oats  80  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
answer  seems  to  be  in  the  fact  that 
the  peculiar  soil  conditions  will  pro- 
duce these  grains  with  seldom  a fail- 
ure from  lack  of  rain,  but  there  is  lot 
sufficient  rain  to  grow  some  other 
crops  which  they  wish.  Therefore, 
they  say,  “irrigation  not  only  assures 
a full  and  heavy  crop  of  wheat  and 
oats  every  year,  but  enables  us  to 
raise  almost  anything  else,  such  as 
alfalfa,  clover,  sugar  beets,  ^fnall 
fruits  and  splendid  vegetables.” 

The  safe  water  rights  is  one  of  the 
things  they  boast  of.  It  is  worth 
boasting  of  when  you  can  get  a guar- 
antee by  law  of  one  cubic  foot  of  wa- 
ter per  second  for  each  150  acres,’  and 
at  so  unprecedented  a price  as  50  cents 
an  acre  per  annum.  No  fear  of  lack 
of  water  from  the  Bow  River. 

People  of  our  own  Western  states 
know  that  irrigation  pays  and  pays 
well.  You  are  master  of  the  matter  of 
moisture.  When  the  wheat  heads  are 
filling  out,  or  the  little  potatoes  are 


colony  at  that  place  is  devoting  its 
land  almost  exclusively  to  raising  the 
sugared  roots. 

Field  peas  as  grown  there  are  a 
great  thing  in  fattening  lambs  and 
hogs.  A field  is  conditioned  and  sown 
in  peas  and  receives  no  other  culti- 
vation than  being  flooded  through 
those  unfailing  irrigating  gates  until 
the  vines  cover  the  ground,  when  the 
farmer  is  through — not  with  them,  but 
with  working  them.  The  vines  keep 
growing  and  roll  over  in  masses  on 
the  ground,  like  they  might  do  In 
green-houses,  for  neither  hot  baking 
days  come  to  dry  them  up  nor  damp 
days  to  mold  and  rust.  And  further- 
more the  early  pods  stay  green  and 
hold  their  seeds  while  more  pods  keep 
coming,  until  the  first  hard  frost  of 
fall  kills  and  ripens  both  vines  and 
pods.  The  field  is  then  ready  for  the 
lambs  or  porkers. 

It  is  said  that  an  acre  of  these  peas 
will  fatten  more  lambs  than  an  acre 
of  corn  and  that  the  same  unharvested 
feed  makes  sweeter  pork  than  corn. 
I should  say,  while  mentioning  pork, 
that  there  is  a large  pork  packing- 
house at  Calgary. 

In  Southern  Alberta  horse  ranching 
is  an  extensive  and  very  remunerative 
business.  The  different  grades  raised 
vary  in  point  of  quality  from  the  fam- 
ous cayuse  to  the  heavy  drafters  and 


GARDENING  IS  WORTH  WHILE  IN  EDMONTON. 


just  in  the  making,  then  let  the  sun 
blaze  down  warmly!  You  are  not 
looking  for  a cloud  somewhere  on  the 
horizon,  you  are  busy  at  raising  the 
flood  gates  and  turning  the  cool  wa- 
ters on  the  thirsty  fields,  at  exactly 
the  right  hour,  on  the  right  day,  of 
the  very  week  when  the  crop  requires 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  irri- 
gated district  is  that  you  can  buy  a 
combination  farm  including  both  irri- 
gated and  ranching  lands,  adjoining. 


beautiful,  well  formed  thoroughbreds. 
The  best  pure  breeds  have  been  im- 
ported, so  that  the  young  Albertan 
horse  will  compare  advantageously 
anywhere. 

Now,  then,  at  Medicine  Hat  they 
have  a block  of  country  that  really 
belongs  somewhere  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Indiana,  except  that  it 
might  crowd  my  good  native  state 
clear  out  of  place  where  it  rightfully 
belongs;  For,  at  Medicine  Hat,  Alber- 
ta, they  have  natural  gas  and  more 


Apples  that  sell 
at  6 cfts.lb. 


Grapes  that  pay 
$500  per  acre 


Grown  in  a climate  the  healthiest  in  America. 
Death  rate  only  7 in  1,000.  No  cyclones;  no 
blizzards;  no  severe  electrical  storms;  no  ma- 
laria. Mild  winters,  plowing  possible  all  winter. 

A community  of  small  orchard  and  vine- 
yard-homes, adjoining  a very  rich  town,  the 
distribution  center  for  24,000  square  miles  of 
territory — richest  in  natural  resources  of  any 
part  of  United  States.  Pressure  water  service. 
Electric  lights.  Electric  power  for  all  purposes. 

Excellent  schools ; numerous  churches ; 
public  libraries. 

For  further  information,  address 

Secretary  Publicity  Bureau 

LewiSton,  Idaho,  or  Clarkson,  Wash. 


EIGHT-YEAR-OLD  FRENCH  PRUNE  ORCHARD 
AT  MAYWOOD  COLONY 

If  You  Can  Make  a Living 

anywhere  on  this  earth,  you  can  do  it  at 

MAYWOOD  COLONY 

CALIFORNIA 

HERE  is  a place  where  Nature  helps  and  does  not  hinder.  You 
don’t  have  to  eat  up  and  burn  up  in  winter  all  you  can  save 
in  the  summer.  The  winter  permits  you  to  plant  so  you  can 
harvest  in  the  summer.  Here  is  a place  where  you  can  pick  ripe 
oranges  from  the  trees  in  December,  January,  February  and  March. 
What  sort  of  weather  does  this  fact  stand  for?  Here  is  a place  where 
alfalfa  is  cut  four  to  five  times  during  the  season.  This  makes  it  a 
good  dairy  country.  Alfalfa  is  also  a great  food  for  chickens.  No- 
where in  all  California  do  peaches,  pears,  prunes,  figs,  almonds, 
olives  and  grapes  yield  better  than  here. 

If  you’d  get  right  close  to  a good  living,  come  to  Maywood,  buy 
40  acres  of  land  at  $50  per  acre,  put  20  acres  in  fruit,  10  acres  in 
alfalfa  for  the  cows,  and  10  acres  in  grain  for  the  chickens.  This 
plan  gives  you  a cinch  on  a living.  For  free  printed  matter  telling 
the  whole  story,  write  to 

W.  N.  WOODSON,  CORNING,  CALIFORNIA 
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Harvesting  Dollars 

IS  POSSIBLE  IF  THE  SEED 
BE  JUDICIOUSLY  PLANTED 

Southern  Alberta,  Canada,  has  dem- 
onstrated, beyond  a doubt,  that  it  is  the 
greatest  cereal  growing  country  on  the 
continent,  and  “Alberta  Red  Wheat” 
grown  there  took  both  the  gold  and 
bronze  medals  at  the  Portland  exposition. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany has  1,000,000  acres  of  the  best  of 
land,  irrigable  and  non-irrigable,  just  east 
of  Calgary,  Alberta,  which  they  are  sell- 
ing at  from  $12  to  $15  per  acre  for  non- 
irrigable  and  $18  to  $25  per  acre  for  irri- 
gable. 

Lands  sold  by  them  three  months  ago 
at  these  prices  are  now  being  held  by  the 
purchasers  at  $50  per  acre  and  upwards. 

The  harvesting  of  dollars  invested  in 
these  lands  is  just  as  certain  as  the  har- 
vesting of  cereals. 

If  you  are  interested  drop  a card  to 
the  address  below  for  literature  fully  de- 
scribing the  opportunity  of  the  age. 

Canadian  Pacific  Irrigation  Colonization  Co.,  Ltd. 

51  Ninth  Avenue,  West 
CALGARY,  ALBERTA,  CANADA 

Sales  Department,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Irrigated  Lands 


than  we  now  have — so  much  that  they 
find  it  cheaper  to  let  the  street  lamps 
burn  all  day  than  to  hire  a man  to  go 
around  and  turn  them  out. 

There  is  a saying  that  Medicine  Hat 
is  the  point  at  which  some  great  com- 
pounder mixes  and  hands  southward 
in  various-sized  and  variously  bittered 
doses,  all  the  winter  weather  for  the 
central  states.  I wonder  if  this  ac- 
cusation comes  because  those  interest- 
ing little  spells  of  weather  known  as 
blizzards  are  encountered  south,  but 
seldom  or  never  north,  from  this 
point?  Is  it  an  Indian  tradition? 

We  are  now  in  the  center  of  the 
ranching  country.  From  the  car  win- 
dow I enjoyed  the  sight  of  great  herds 
of  cattle  and  countless  sheep. 

It  is  noticeable  that  there  are  more 
home-steaders  three  hundred  miles 
farther  north  than  here.  Does  this 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  great  agricul- 
tural possibilities  in  this  300  miles  of 
intervening  country?  It  is  two  or 
three  times  longer  than  the  width.  But 
let  us  add  yet,  the  500  miles  from  Ed- 
monton to  the  Peace  River.  You  know 
we  consider  Medicine  Hat  quite  north- 
erly. Well,  go  800  miles  farther  north 
then  to  Peace  River  and  that  is,  you 
remember,  where  they  raised  that 
prize  winning  wheat! 

One  of  the  most  exciting  things  I 
saw  on  the  trip  was  a number  of  herds 
of  wild  antelope  between  Medicine  Hat 
and  Regina.  Two  herds  were  right 
along  the  railway,  and  some  of  ihe 
antelope  were  actually  inside  the 
right-of-way,  scrambling  to  get 
through  the  barb-wire  fence.  That 
was  doubtless  closer  than  I will  ever 
again  get  to  wild  antelope,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  pictures  I snapped  of 
them  happened  to  be  on  slow  plates 
and  were  failures. 

Regina  (which  name  means  Queen) 
will  have  no  excuse  if,  ten  years  from 
today,  one  does  not  find  her  the  great 
Queen  City,  as  she  is  the  capital  of 
Saskatchewan.  No  better  wheat  coun- 
try lays  under  the  sun  than  from 
Regina  northward.  It  has  a soil  par- 
ticularly deep  and  rich  in  perfect  nu- 
triment for  the  wheat  plant.  Then, 
with  reference  to  climate,  we  should 
consider  the  great  length  of  days  in 
summer  time.  Engineers  going  over 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway,  said  that  on  June 
nights  sometimes  they  do  not  even 
light  the  head-lights,  unless  for  an 
hour  or  so  at  midnight. 

Let  us  see:  Our  summers  are  longer, 
but  we  have  only  seven  days  in  one 
week.  Now  in  Saskatchewan,  count- 
ing 12  hours  of  sunshine  a day,  if  the 
sun  does  not  set  till  10:00  p.  m.,  and 
rises  before  3:00  a.  m.,  that  is  nine- 
teen hours  of  sunshine  in  a day,  and 
133  hours,  or  eleven  days,  in  a week! 
But  the  principal  importance  in  this 
is  that  the  great  length  of  day  makes 
things  grow  so  much  faster,  counter- 
balancing the  short  season. 

Twenty  miles  east  of  Davidson,  near 
Last  Mountain  Lake  lives  my  cousin, 
Loran  E.  Williams.  He  used  to  be  a 
Hoosier,  born  near  Denver,  Miami 
County,  Indiana. 

Many  a day  we  have  plowed,  shock- 
ed wheat,  cut  corn,  or  run  the  sugar- 
camp  together,  and  a better  worker 
than  Loran  I never  knew.  He  taught 
me  how  to  hold  the  plow  steady  over 
certain  old  clay  hills.  But  best  of  all, 
on  rainy  days  we  went  to  the  woods 
to  shoot  fox-squirrels. 

Wheti  Loran  got  married  he  rented, 
and  he  hustled,  so  that  one  year  ago 
this  winter,  after  he  got  the  “Canada 
fever,”  he  had  stock,  implements  and 
grain  enough  to  bring  him  something 
over  a thousand  dollars  at  a sale. 
Now,  instead  of  renting,  he  lives  upon 
160  acres  of  that  wonderful  wheat 
land  that  the  government  of  Canada 
has  given  him. 

They  lived  in  tents  all  summer.  For 
this  winter  he  has  a two  room,  warm 
house.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  he 
bought  two  yoke  of  powerful  oxen  for 
$400.  Last  season  he  put  out  forty 
acres  of  flax,  having  got  started  a lit- 
tle late. 

Every  week  or  so  they  drove  over 
to  Last  Mountain  Lake  and  caught  a 
tub  full  of  splendid  whitefish.  Plenty 
of  prairie  chicken  they  have,  and  a 
deer  or  antelope  occasionally. 

The  best  blessing  sent  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams thus  far  is  a little  “canuk” 
about  six  months  old,  for  the  stork 
came  around  last  summer. 

Now,  my  cousin  has  become  a good, 
patriotic  citizen  of  Canada,  for  he  has 
been  trying  to  persuade  his  father,  his 
friends,  and  everyone  he  knows  to 
come  up  there.  And  a number  of 
people  have  gone  and  others  are  go- 
ing. 

Tie  hasn’t  minded  the  winter,  and 
he  loves  the  new.  blossoming  land 
when  the  sun  shines  warm  and  the 


ocean  of  golden  grain  waves  gently  in 
the  soft  summer  breezes. 

Did  I say  it?  If  not,  I will;  there  is 
plenty  of  rainfall  in  Saskatchewan,  as 
there  was  In  Northern  Alberta. 

Let  me  tell  you  one  last  story.  The 
train  crews,  going  through  Saskatche- 
wan, used  sometimes  to  post  two  men 
with  shotguns  on  the  pilot.  As  the 
wild  ducks  and  prairie  chickens  flew 
up  they  got  busy  with  those  repeating 
shotguns  and  easily  killed  at  every 
attempt  all  the  fowl  they  could  pick 
up  and  climb  on  the  rear  end  of  the 
train  with,  while  the  train  only  slowed 
up. 

One  engineer  friend  with  whom  I 
took  a coyote  hunt,  (this  is  not  for 
railway  officials)  related  to  me  how 
he  stopped  his  train  one  day  near  a 
pond  which  was  black  and  green  with 
mallards,  canvas-backs  and  others  of 
the  best,  and  how  they  slipped  over 
and  simply  loaded  themselves  down 
in  one  brief  but  grand  round  of  shoot- 
ing. Then — no  other  train  was  within 
a day  of  them — they  hurried  on. 

FREDERICK  J.  WRIGHT. 


Protection  for  Shippers 


Mention  was  made  last  month  of  a 
movement  inaugurated  in  the  Middle 
West  to  secure  national  legislation 
which  will  protect  the  farmer  who 
ships  his  fruits  or  other  produce  to 
commission  merchants  on  consign- 
ment. There  is  a general  demand  for 
protection  of  some  sort  for  the  ship- 
pers, for  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment they  are  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  commission  men,  who 
are  located  many  miles  away,  as  a 
rule.  At  a recent  horticultural  meet- 
ing in  Maryland  Prof.  W.  J.  Spillman 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  discussed  this  subject, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
told  of  an  attempt  which  will  be  made 
this  winter  to  pass  a law  which  is 
expected  to  bring  about  a better  con- 
dition of  affairs.  Prof.  Spillman’s 
paper  referred  to  the  marketing  of 
perishable  farm  products,  and  is  as 
follows: 

There  are  two  principal  difficulties 
in  the  marketing  of  these  farm  pro- 
ducts which  must  be  consumed  within 
a short  period  from  the  time  they  are 
harvested.  These  difficulties  are  more 
marked  in  the  case  of  truck  crops 
and  berries  than  they  are  in  the  case 
of  fruits,  for  which  reason  most  of 
what  I shall  say  will  apply  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  former  class.  The 
reason  for  the  difference  between 
these  two  classes  lies  principally  in  the 
fact  that  orchard  areas,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  so  vari- 
able as  the  areas  of  truck  crops; 
hence,  production  is  more  regular. 

Both  of  the  difficulties  are  serious, 
and  cannot  be  overcome  without  the 
co-operation  of  all  concerned.  The 
first  relates  to  the  methods  used  by 
some  commission  houses  who  do  not 
give  the  producer  a square  deal.  This 
difficulty  exists  more  or  less  in  all 
market  centers.  It  is  less  general  than 
formerly,  since  the  better  class  of 
commission  men  have  formed  organi- 
zations with  a view  to  eliminating  dis- 
honest men  from  the  business.  Yet 
conditions  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
Under  our  present  system  it  is  rather 
difficult  for  the  farmer  to  determine 
when  he  has  fair  treatment.  He  ships 
one  consignment  to  a commission  firm 
and  receives  by  wire  notification  that 
the  goods  have  arrived  in  bad  condi- 
tion and  cannot  be  accepted;  what 
shall  be  done  with  them?  In  most 
cases  the  only  recourse  is  to  wire  in- 
structions to  do  the  best  possible  un- 
der the  circumstances.  In  the  case 
supposed,  it  happens  that  the  telegram 
to  the  farmer  was  sent  even  before 
the  goods  arrived.  When  they  arrive, 
they  are  sold  at  a good  price,  and  the 
commission  man  pockets  the  money, 
and  draws  on  the  farmer  for  the 
freight.  The  farmer  does  not  know 
whether  he  has  received  what  is  com- 
ing to  him,  but  the  next  time  he  ships, 
he  tries  another  firm.  This  time  he 
happens  to  ship  to  a firm  that  does  a 
strictly  honorable  business.  The 
goods  arrive  in  a rather  poor  condi- 
tion, on  a glutted  market,  and  do  not 
sell  for  enough  to  pay  the  freight.  In 
this  case  he  gets  the  same  kind  of 
report  that  he  got  before.  Now,  how 
is  the  farmer  to  know  the  difference 
between  those  two  firms?  Both  of  the 
cases  I have  supposed  occur  frequent- 
ly in  most  market  centers. 

State  Laws  Not  Sufficient. 

Several  states  have  very  satisfac- 
tory laws  governing  the  commission 


business;  but  a farmer  in  Florida  is 
not  in  position  to  take  advantage  of 
the  laws  of  New  York,  so  he  submits 
and  accepts  the  reports  he  receives 
and  pays  the  freight.  I am  speaking 
now  of  the  average  case.  Occasion- 
ally, he  does  as  a Texas  farmer  did 
with  a second  carload  of  potatoes 
shipped  to  a firm  in  Cincinnati.  He 
follows  up  the  carload  and  receives  a 
telegram,  forwarded  to  him,  the  day 
before  the  potatoes  arrive  in  Cincin- 
nati, stating  that  the  potatoes  have 
arrived  in  bad  condition  and  cannot 
be  handled.  He  sees  his  car  of  pota- 
toes opened,  ascertains  from  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm  that  they  are  selling 
at  $1.25  a bushel,  that  they  are  the 
second  carload  they  have  received 
from  the  shipper,  the  previous  car- 
load having  been  sold  at  the  same 
price.  Armed  with  this  information, 
he  visits  the  commission  house  and 
collects  pay  for  both  the  carloads  and 
his  expenses  for  the  trip.  He  cannot, 
however,  afford  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  prosecuting  the  thief  who  has  been 
attempting  to  steal  from  him.  Occur- 
rences of  this  kind  are  so  rare  as  to 
have  little  effect  on  dishonest  men 
who  masquerade  as  commission  mer- 
chants. It  is  clear  to  me,  since  ship- 
ments of  this  kind  are  usually  inter- 
state commerce,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  national  government  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject  and  to  provide  in- 
spectors who  shall  become  respon- 
sible for  enforcing  the  law.  This  law 
should  require  consignee  to  keep  an 
accurate  record  of  all  interstate  con- 
signments, showing  the  date  received, 
the  shipper,  and  the  amount  received 
from  the  consignment.  When  a farm- 
er believes  he  has  been  defrauded,  the 
inspector  ascertains  from  the  books 
of  the  merchants  to  whom  the  goods 
were  sold  the  actual  amount  received 
for  the  shipment;  and  if  there  is  a 
discrepancy  between  the  report  made 
to  the  shipper  and  the  actual  facts 
he  institutes  proceedings  against  the 
consignee.  Provision  for  such  inspec- 
tion has  been  made  in  the  Simmons 
bill,  which  was  introduced  into  the 
Senate  last  winter  by  Hon.  F.  M.  Sim- 
mons, of  North  Carolina  (Senate  Bill 
No.  5945).  This  bill  will  be  brought 
up  In  the  Senate  early  this  winter, 
and  I would  suggest  that  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  matter  take  such 
steps  as  they  deem  advisable  to  in- 


Clark’s  Cutaways 


for  Orchards  and  Fruit-Growing  gener- 
ally, give  every  one  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. Cuts  dnwn  the  expense  bill. 


The  Two-Horse  Single  Action  Cutaway. 
Best  orchard  or  farm  harrow  made.  Sev- 
•eral  sizes.  One-Horse  size  Is  a dandy. 


Three-Horse  Double  Action  (Extended) 
for  orchard  use  or  farm.  Our  Disc  Plows 
and  other  Cutaway  Tools  are  wonders. 
Investigate. 

Tree  Balers  and  Box  Clamps  for  Nur- 
serymen. Best  Pointed  and  Step  Lad- 
ders. My  Economy  Bolster  Springs  for 
your  wagon,  cheapest  and  most  service- 
able. Rhodes'  Pruning  Shears  and  Saws. 
Family  Favorite  Cider  Mills  and  Presses, 
all  sizes.  Spraying  outfits,  etc. 

If  you  are  up-to-date  and  want  to  keep 
posted  on  the  good  and  valuable  things 
for  orchardists  and  fruit-growers,  send 
for  my  circulars.  Best  Home  and  Farm 
Canners  made. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL 

GENERAL  WESTERN  AGENT, 

P.  O.  Box  300  KIXMCNDY,  ILL. 

Refer  to  The  Fruit-Grower  by  permission 


BERRY  BOXES 

Cider  Barrels  and  Kegs.  Baskets  of  all 
Kinds,  and  all  styles  of  Fruit  Packages. 
Send  list  of  what  you  want,  and  let  us 
quote  prices. 

J.  A.  SCHR0ER  6 CO.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

We  will  make  a heavy  discount  on  reg- 
ular prices  for  February  orders.  Send  us 
an  estimate  of  your  wants,  and  we  will 
make  you  special  prices.  Nurseries  at 
Carrollton,  111.,  and  Jerseyville,  111. 

JOHN  A.  CANNED!  N.  & O.  CO., 
Carrollton,  Illinois. 
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terest  Maryland  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  fate  of  this  bill.  It 
Is  possible  that  material  modification 
of  the  bill  may  be  desirable.  It  Is  im- 
portant that  the  matter  receive  early 
and  earnest  consideration,  with  a view 
to  securing  such  amendments  to  the 
bill  as  may  be  needed,  and  to  insure 
its  passage. 

Regulating  the  Supply. 

The  difficulty  described  above  is 
only  one  of  serious  problems  to  be 
met.  When  a farmer  plants  several 
aores,  say,  of  lettuce,  he  never  knows 
whether  he  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
entering  bare  market  or  one  that  is 
overstocked  with  lettuce.  We  have  no 
system  by  which  a farmer  may  know 
how  much  it  is  safe  to  plant  of  any 
perishable  product.  Again,  even 
when  there  is  no  surplus  of  a given 
product,  our  present  method  of  dis- 
tributing these  products  to  the  various 
market  centers  is  such  that  a market 
which  is  bare  on  a given  day  is  liable 
to  be  flooded  three  or  four  days  later. 
Suppose  that  the  amount  of  lettuce  in 
sight  in  New  York  on  a given  day  is 
far  below  the  demand.  Every  com- 
mission merchant  in  New  York  wires 
all  his  correspondents  of  this  condi- 
tion. The  majority  of  shippers  make 
a rush  for  this  open  market.  The  re- 
sult is  a flooded  market,  while  in 
Philadelphia,  which  may  have  been 
flooded  four  days  previously,  is  now 
crying  for  lettuce.  I know  one  farm- 
er who  invariably  ships  to  the  mar- 
ket which  is  the  most  overstocked, 
and  he  seldom  fails  to  receive  good 
prices  for  the  reason  stated  above. 
How  can  these  matters  be  remedied? 
It  is  possible  that  no  remedy  can  be 
found.  Theoretically,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  devise  a scheme  to  overcome 
this  difficulty.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
human  nature  itself.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
quantity  of  potatoes  to  be  marketed 
is  twice  what  the  market  will  absorb 
at  a fair  price.  This  means  that  in 
order  to  make  any  system  effective 
that  each  grower  must  cull  and  ship 
only  half  of  his  crop.  A good  many 
men  will  be  disposed  to  assume  that 
the  other  fellow  is  going  to  feed  po- 
tatoes to  the  pigs,  while  he  himself 
will  send  his  potatoes  to  market  and 
get  a good  price  for  them.  The  sys- 
tem I have  outlined  for  dealing  with 
this  situation  is  described  below.  Sug- 
gestions looking  toward  a better  sys- 
tem, or  to  the  improvement  of  the  one 
here  outlined,  are  earnestly  invited. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
its  Bureau  of  Statistics,  determines 
approximately  the  quantity  of  all 
classes  of  perishable  farm  products 
the  markets  will  absorb  for*  each 
month.  We  may  illustrate  the  work- 
ing of  the  system  by  considering  a 
definite  crop,  say,  potatoes,  which  in 
the  Southern  states  represent  a quick- 
ly perishable  product.  It  is  ascer- 
tained, for  instance,  that  the  markets 
of  the  country  will  absorb  the  normal 
product  from  forty  thousand  acres  of 
potatoes  during  the  first  half  of  June. 
The  belt  of  the  country  which  nor- 
mally throws  its  potatoes  on  the  mar- 
ket during  that  period  is  marked  out. 
Through  proper  state  and  local  organ- 
izations, the  Bureau  of  Statistics  noti- 
fies each  section  in  this  belt  of  the 
number  of  acres  of  potatoes  that  may 
be  safely  planted  in  the  belt,  and 
more  particularly  in  each  state  in  the 
belt.  Each  state  officer  distributes 
the  acreage  allotted  to  his  state  be- 
tween the  different  producing  cen- 
ters in  his  territory  in  a similar  way. 
As  soon  as  the  crop  is  planted,  re- 
ports are  received,  showing  the  actual 
acreage  planted.  During  the  growing 
season  reports  on  the  condition  of 
this  are  received,  and  before  harvest- 
ing begins  an  estimatae  Is  made  of 
the  quantity  of  potatoes  to  be  market- 
ed. Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  during 
the  last  half  of  May  the  market  had 
been  overcrowded,  and  that  prices  are 
low.  Suppose  further,  that  the  esti- 
mate of  the  crop  indicates  a surplus 
of  25  per  cent  on  the  normal  basis. 
This,  taken  in  connection  with  low 
prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
indicates  that,  say,  70  per  cent  of  the 
production  during  the  first  half  of 
June  will  be  absorbed  by  the  markets 
at  fair  prices.  This  information  is 
then  given  to  each  state,  and  every 
grower  is  advised  to  cull  his  potatoes, 
marketing  only  70  per  cent  of  them. 
If  these  instructions  are  followed, 
there  will  be  some  monev  for  shippers. 
If  they  are  not,  all  will  lose  money! 

Whether  farmers  could  be  induced 
to  hold  back  a portion  of  their  pro- 
duct when  prices  are  such  as  to  give 
a fair  profit  is  a question  that  must 
be  determined  by  experience.  It  seems 
to  me  that  by  proper  organization 
among  the  farmers  such  a system 


could  be  made  to  work.  A great  deal 
of  preliminary  labor  is  necessary,  and 
it  will  take  time  to  secure  efficient  or- 
ganization of  such  a system. 

An  additional  feature  of  this  sys- 
tem relates  to  a proper  distribution  of 
the  product  as  between  market  cen- 
ters. By  keeping  closely  In  touch 
with  market  conditions  in  all  the  cen- 
ters, it  would  be  possible  for  those  in 
charge  of  the  national  end  of  the  or- 
ganization to  advise  each  section  daily 
as  to  the  best  shipping  point.  It 
would  be  possible  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  potatoes  started  to  each 
of  the  large  market  centers  daily,  and 
to  govern  shipments  in  such  a way 
that  all  markets  shall  be  supplied  with 
what  they  will  consume. 

Other  crops  could  be  bandied  in 
much  the  same  way  as  I have  outlined 
here  for  the  potato  crop.  It  seems  to 
me  that  such  a system  by  which  all 
the  markets  are  continually  supplied 
with  what  they  will  consume,  and  no 
more,  would  result  in  a large  increase 
in  consumption,  by  keeping  con=tant 
supplies  in  the  markets.  It  would 
certainly  result  in  much  more  satis- 
factory returns  to  the  farmer.  The 
National  Government  stands  ready  to 
do  its  part  in  such  a system. 

I am  aware  that  the  organization 
here  suggested  is  an  exceedingly  com- 
plex one,  and  the  difficulties  connect- 
ed with  its  conduct  are  great.  But 
this  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  not 
undertaking  it.  It  would  please  me 
very  much  to  have  a full  and  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  concerning  the 
feasibility  of  developing  the  system 
here  outlined. 

^ ^ 

Alcohol  and  Gasoline  for  Farm  En- 
gines. 

The  use  of  power  other  than  horse 
power  is  yearly  becoming  more  gen- 
eral on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States.  Gasoline  is  at  present  used 
very  largely  as  the  source  of  this 
power,  but  it  is  possible  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  alcohol  law 
which  went  into  effect  January  1, 
1907,  denatured  alcohol  may  come  in- 
to use  as  a fuel  for  engines  in  agri- 
cultural operations  and  may  to  some 
extent  displace  gasoline. 

With  a view  of  determining  what 
changes,  if  any,  are  necessary  in  the 
gasoline  engine  to  adapt  It  to  the  use 
of  alcohol,  and  to  investigate  further 
whether  it  will  be  economical  and 
practical  for  the  farmer  to  make  use 
of  the  new  fuel,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  its  office  of  Irri- 
gation and  Drainage  Investigations, 
has  carried  on  an  extensive  series  of 
trials  and  experiments,  the  results  of 
which  in  popular  form  are  published 
in  Farmers’  Bulletin  277,  “The  Use 
of  Alcohol  and  Gasoline  in  Farm  En- 
gines.” 

These  tests  have  established  the 
fact  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  use 
alcohol  In  any  engine  designed  for  the 
use  of  gasoline,  although  that  use  may 
be  decidedly  uneconomical  unless  cer- 
tain changes  are  made  in  the  vapor- 
izing device  and  in  the  compression 
pressure. 

Another  important  fact  developed 
by  the  tests  was  that  fuel  economy, 
whether  the  fuel  is  gasoline  or  alco- 
hol, is  quite  largely  a matter  of  ad- 
justment, and  from  the  discussions  of 
this  matter  it  is  probable  that  the 
running  cost  of  such  engines  may  be 
very  materially  decreased.  The  prin- 
ciples of  operation  and  the  various 
parts  of  the  explosion  engine  are  dis- 
cussed in  a popular  way,  thus  mak- 
ing the  publication  one  which  should 
prove  of  much  value  and  interest  to 
the  progressive  and  up-to-date  farmer. 

^ ^ 

Carroll  County  (Mo.)  apple-growers 
have  formed  an  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  marketing  the  fruits  grown 
by  their  members.  The  growers  were 
not  satisfied  with  their  experience  as 
individuals  the  past  season. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  fruit  farm: 
$30  per  month.  Miss  Warden,  19  Grand 
ave.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

A (T?  ft  SPRAYER 

Every  machine  guaranteed.  Best  on  the 
market. 

SECURITY  BUSINESS  COMPANY 

Corby  Bldg.,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

MsMmnursery 

All  Kinds  of 

Nursery  Stock,  Fine  Grape  Plants 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Etc. 

G.  F.  K8PENLAUB,  ROSEDALE,  KANSAS 


Fruit  Farms  anj  Fruit  Lands  for  Sale 

<JThis  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  Fruit-Grower  readers  who  wish  to  buy , sell  or  j 
lease  farm  lands.  All  advertisements  of  this  nature  will  be  inserted  for  a charge  of 

TWO  CENTS  PER  WORD  EACH  INSERTION 

EACH  INITIAL  AND  NUMBER  TO  COUNT  AS  A WOR  D 

<]f  No  display  type  will  be  used  in  ads  which  are  accepted  at  this  reduced  rate,  and 
all  charges  must  be  paid  in  advance.  Count  the  words  when  sending  in  your 
advertisement  and  the  cost  can  be  easily  ascertained. 
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FUK  SALE  CHEAP — A 25-acre  fruit  and 
garden  ranch,  one-half  mile  to  a good  town, 
with  all  modern  improvements:  excellent 

market.  Write  for  particulars.  J.  H.  Straight, 
Portland.  Fremont  Co..  Colo. 


FOR  SALE — 8 acres  Inside  city  limits,  six 
room  cottage,  barn  for  six  head  of  stock, 
out  buildings,  city  water,  all  kinds  fruit 
for  family  use,  half  acre  strawberries,  two 
acres  alfalfa,  rest  in  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion; good  school  and  cnurch  privileges;  half 
mile  to  Kooper  College.  Price  $3,6UU.  Write 
Stephen  Couch.  Sterling.  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE — 147  acres.  97  In  peaches  and 
pears  4 years  old.  3 miles  Palestine.  Good 
crop  will  pay  for  It.  Have  two,  can’t  tend 
both.  Chas.  Hennlnger,  Palestine,  Texas. 


FARM  AND  ORCHARD  LAND  In  best 
fruit  section  of  Missouri — $4  to  $8.  Ed.  C. 
Baumann,  Springfield,  Mo. 


X have  for  sale  several  bargains  in  Florida 
orange  groves  and  unimproved  property. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  buy.  Don't  wait,  but 
write  for  information  at  once  to  C.  Thomas 
Shinn,  Pomona,  Florida. 


Thirty  acres  finest  fruit  and  truck  land, 
adjoining  Jacksonville,  the  best  and  most 
rapidly  growing  town  In  East  Texas;  12 
acres  orchard;  2 acres  pecans;  large  new 
house  and  barn;  $6,000.  Dr.  Peoples,  Jack- 
sonville, Texas. 


Fruit.  Truck  and  Stock  Farms  for  sale:  all 
sizes  and  prices;  located  In  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  good  bargains.  The  H.  K. 
Sopp  Co.,  6380  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 780  acres,  100  In  cultivation, 
40  acres  In  Elberta  and  Mamie  Ross 
Peaches,  3 to  4 years  old;  good  5-room 
house.  $7,000;  will  divide.  H.  Wernecke, 

Pyland,  Marlon  Co.,  Texas. 


If  you  want  to  buy,  sell  or  trade  a farm, 
send  10  cents  for  a copy  of  the  Farmers 
Want  Journal,  Dept.  45,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
It  gives  names  of  owners  and  description  of 
5u0  to  1000  farms  for  sale  and  trade  and 
what  others  want  to  buy. 


MONEY-MAKERS — What  are  they?  Write 
me  today.  1 will  tell  you.  Amos  Newson, 
Huntsville,  Ala. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  In  real  estate 
in  Grand  Valley,  the  famous  peach,  apple 
and  pear  growing  section  of  Western  Colo- 
rado. Orchards  here  8 years  old  net  the 
growers  from  $500  to  $700  per  acre.  The 
specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles  and 
asthma.  Write  us  for  Information.  The 
climate  Is  the  best  In  the  world,  and  is  a 
Home  Loan  & Investment  Co.,  357  Main  St., 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE — 160  acres, 

7,000  fruit  trees,  all  apples  of  standard  vari- 
ety, except  7 00  assorted  Plums.  Cherries, 
Pears  and  Peaches.  This  Is  a fine  orchard 
and  fine  orchard  land.  Four  miles  fri>m 
county  seat,  and  seat  of  University  of  Okla- 
homa. This  is  a bargain.  For  further  par- 
ticulars write  E.  M.  Mauhls.  Norman.  Okla. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE— A farm  of 
320  acres  of  land,  miles  from  the  city 

of  Winchester,  Kansas.  On  the  S.  E.  Yt 
sec.  30,  twp.  8,  range  20;  6,000  Ben  Davis 
apple  trees  were  set  out  12  years  ago,  1,800 
Ganos  set  out  11  years  ago,  600  Ganos  4 
years  ago.  On  the  S.  W.  Yi,  500  Missouri 
Pippins  and  220  Ganos  set  out  11  years 
ago,  600  Jonathans  set  out  4 years  ago, 

1.000  Jonathans  and  500  Ganos  set  out  this 
spring;  750  peach  trees  set  out  2 years  ago; 
about  15  acres  In  strawberries,  blackber- 
ries, black  and  Cardinal  raspberries.  An  8- 
room  house,  cottage,  barn  40x25,  corncrlb 
same  length,  driveway  between,  new  gal- 
vanized roof;  new  barrel  shed,  capacity 

3.000  barrels;  hog  pens,  2 berry  sheds,  smoke 
house  and  other  buildings;  6-ton  scales,  2 
wells  of  never  falling  spring  that  are  never 
dry;  well  fenced;  timber  for  wood  and 
other  uses.  The  crop  for  this  year’s  small 
fruit  sold  for  $483  net.  Strawberries  a 
failure,  besides  800  gallons  of  wine  made 
from  blackberries;  about  3,000  bushels  of 
corn,  12  tons  of  timothy  hay,  15  tons  prairie 
hay,  3,000  barrels  of  apples,  not  25  per 
cent  of  a full  crop;  80  tons  of  cane,  be- 
sides other  produce.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress Wm.  Booth,  Winchester,  Kansas. 


XXXXXX1XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
X X 

X FRUIT  LANDS.  X 

X X 

X Authentic  information  about  new  X 
X Fruit  and  Grape  Lands  Jusr  being  X 
X brought  under  Irrigation  in  the  fa-  X 
X mous  Lewiston-Clarkston  Basin  fur-  X 
X nlshed  free  by  Development  League,  X 
X Lewiston.  Idaho,  or  Clarkston.  Wasn.  X 
X X 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


Have  You 

It  will  buv  you  a home  and  orchard 
enough  to  make  you  a living  If  Invested  In 
a North  Fork  orchard.  Good  climate,  cheap 
fuel  and  good  water. 

CLINE  & HUFTY, 

"The  Square  Deal  Real  Estate  Firm,” 
Paonia,  Colo. 


California  Ranches 

Fruit,  orange,  lemon,  vegetable,  grain,  al- 
falfa, stock  or  dairy  farms  and  vineyards  In 
famous  Fresno  fruit  belt  will  be  sold  on  a 
new  plan  that  will  appeal  strongly  to  all 
those  who  think  of  locating  In  California. 
Write  and  get  full  particulars. 

H.  E.  ARMSTRONG, 

P.  O.  Box  808.  Fresno,  California. 


Send  its  Three  Names 
and  addresses  of  farmers 
who  may  move  west,  and 
we  will  send  you  book  of 
Oregon  views  FREE. 

OREGON 

DEVELOPMENT  LEAGUE 
Diri  7 PORTLAND,  ORfGOH 

On  request  we  will  furnish 
authentic  information  as  to 
farming  opportunities  in  Oregon 


GO  WEST 


and  secure  a fruit  tract  in 
the  fertile  Irrigated  valleys 
where  failure  Is  unknown 


and  where  the  superior  quality  of  fruit, 
grown  In  a light,  dry  atmosphere,  commands 
the  highest  market  price  In  the  world. 
RANCH  AND  RANGE,  the  leading  horticul- 
tural and  farm  journal  In  the  West  will  keep 
you  informed  about  the  wonderful  opportu- 
nities. 2 months,  10  cents;  one  year,  includ- 
ing a 10x11  y2  atlas  of  17  maps,  giving  state 
map  of  Colorado,  $1.00.  Address 
RANCH  AND  RANGE,  DENVER,  COLO. 


YOU  DON’T  err  THE  BEST 
UNTIL  YOU  3LL  THE  REST 

of  California  north  of  the  Tehachapi. 

WINTERS 

Is  situated  in  the  banner  early  fruit  belt, 
25  miles  west  of  the  state  capital.  12 
miles  west  of  the  new  state  farm,  at  the 
mouth  of  Pulah  canyon,  the  gateway  to 
some  of  the  state’s  finest  pleasure  and 
health  resorts;  soil  deep  rich  loam; 
fruits,  grain  and  alfalfa  grow  to  per- 
fection; fine  climate  and  water,  good 
churches  and  schools,  creamery,  cannery 
and  dried-fruit  packing  house;  no  saloons. 
Address, 

R.  W.  RICE,  WINTERS,  CALIFORNIA. 


Make 

Your  Money 
EARN  MONEY 

Fortunes  are  being  made  by  those  who 
know  how,,  when  and  where  to  Invest. 

It  Is  our  business  to  know  a good  in- 
vestment. Those  who  have  followed  cur 
advice  have  made  money.  Last  May  we 
advised  the  purchase  of  Mohawk  Mining 
Stock  at  60c.  It  has  sold  since  at  $19.60. 
An  Investment  then  of  $500  In  1,000 
shares  made  a profit  of  $19,000  or  3,800 
per  cent  In  6 months.  At  one  time  Mo- 
hawk sold  at  10c.  We  recommended  Sil- 
ver Pick  when  It  was  selling  at  27  cents. 
It  sold  later  at  $2.16.  Another  stock  we 
recommend  advanced  100  per  cent  In  less 
than  30  days.  We  now  recommend  Nevada 
Star  at  12c.  Buy  It.  and  buy  all  you  can 
afford  to  carry.  We  have  carefully  In- 
vestigated this  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  you  will  ever  have  a better  chance 
to  make  a large  fortune  from  a small  be- 
ginning than  right  now  In  the  stock  of  the 

Nevada  Star  Mining  Co* 

At  12  Cents  Per  Share 
Par  Value  $1.00,  fully  paid  and  non- 
assessable. 

Nevada  is  considered  the  greatest  min- 
ing state  in  this  country.  Greenwater, 
Maggie  Creek,  Bullfrog,  Goldfield  and 
Tonopah  districts  are  booming.  Now  is 
your  time  to  buy  for  large  profits  before 
prices  go  up  on  the  jump.  Buy  Nevada 
Star  at  once.  The  allotment  offered  at 
12c  is  small,  and  will  no  doubt  be  snap- 
ped up  quickly,  as  the  prospects  seem 
good  to  make  100  per  cent  profit  or  more 
within  90  days.  Installment  payments  if 
desired.  A few  dollars  a month  may 
start  you  on  the  road  to  a fortune.  Send 
for  free  Illustrated  Nevada  prospectus 
and  full  information. 

P.  A.  MEIDLNGER.  President 
534  Gaff  Bldg.  Chicago,  111. 


SOUTH  GEORGIA 

offers  great  inducements  to  Homeseekers.  The  new  Fruitland  Colony 
Company  is  located  on  the  Ga.  So.  & Fla.  Ry.,  which  runs  from  Macon 
to  Jacksonville  and  passes  through  the  town  of  Fruitland.  We  are 
selling  residence  lots  40x125  feet  as  low  as  $3.00  per  lot  and  up  to  $25.00, 
according  to  location;  business  lots  from  $15.00  up.  one  acre  tracts  ad- 
joining the  town  for  $25.00;  5 acre  tracts  for  $75.00,  etc.  This  is  not  a 
speculation  for  you,  but  an  investment.  We  are  in  the  finest  fruit, 
truck,  pecan  and  general  farming  location  in  the  South.  We  want  you 
to  send  us  your  name  and  we  will  mail  you  free,  a large  map,  2%x3  ft., 
a 24-page  illustrated  book  and  other  literature  about  Southern  Georgia 
and  the  Fruitland  Colony  Company  and  the  town  of  Fruitland.  Get  in 
now  and  participate  in  the  advance  and  make  some  money. 

FRUITLAND  COLONY  COMPANY, 

W.  L.  GLESSNER,  Dept.  G. 

Dept.  G,  Chicago,  or 

care  Ga.  So.  & Fla.  Ry.,  Macon,  Ga. 
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A Ten  Cent  Cigar 
for  Three  Cents  and 
your  money  back  if 
you’re  not  satisfied 

We  will  send  you  on  trial 
50  Santa  Bana  Perfectos  for 
$1.50,  or  100  for  $3,  all  ex- 
penses prepaid.  Smoke  five 
and  if  you  do  not  find  them 
better  than  any  10c  cigar  you 
ever  smoked,  return  the  re- 
mainder at  our  expense,  and  we 
will  refund  your  money  This 
is  the 

Greatest  Cigar 
Offer  Ever  Made 
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No  other  concern  in 
the  world  could  make 
you  this  offer.  We  can. 
because  we  are  the  larg- 
est importers  and  deal- 
ers in  tobacco,  and  the 
largest  sellers  of  cigars 
in  the  world.  We  buy 
the  entire  output  of 
great  factories  covering 
hundreds  of  acres  of 
floor  space.  We  sell 
more  cigars  than  all 
other  makers  and  deal- 
ers put  togethe”  We 
have  160  stores  m New 
York  Oir.v  alone,  besides 
stores  in  every  ’arge 
city  in  the  United  States. 
We  make  this  Special 
Offer  to  men  who  can- 
not trade  at  our  stores 
and  who  want 

A Gentleman’s  Smoke 


at  one-third  the  cost  of 
the  dry,  dusty,  tasteless 
cigars  sold  in  the  aver- 
age store.  To  supply 
the  demand  for  Santa 
Dana  Perfectos  we  de- 
vote one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  cigar 
factories  in  the  United 
States  to  the  exclusive 
manufacture  of  this 
brand.  Many  millions 
are  required  to  supply 
cigars  for  the  men  who 
have  been  waiting  for 
just  such  a high-grade 
cigar  as  the  Santa  Bana 
Exact  size  and  Perfecto  at  a price  they 
sliapeof  the  Santa  can  easily  afford. 

Bana  rarfectoe.  In  selling  you 

Santa  Bana  Perfectos 

at  $ 1 .50  for  50  ($5  for  100),  we  give 

you  the  benefit  of  every  economy 
gained  by  importing  and  growing 
our  tobacco  on  a stupendous  scale. 
All  we  save  in  buying  and  selling 
cigars  in  million  lots  goes  into  mak- 
ing our  cigars  the  best  and  our 
prices  the  lowest. 

In  Santa  llnun  Perfectos  you  get 
a big,  mild,  fragrant  smoke  which 
you  cannot  buy  for  10c  anywhere 
in  the  world,  outside  of  our  stores. 
You  get  cigars  fresh  from  the  fac- 
tory, with  their  native  sweetness 
and  aroma  scientifically  preserved. 
And  you 

Save  over  Half 

Your  Cigar  Money 

Santa  Bana  Perfectos  are  hand- 
made of  ripe,  sweet,  aromatic  and 
thoroughly  cured  tobacco,  selected 
and  blended  by  experts.  The  wrap- 
per is  genuine  imported  Sumatra 
lenf-  The  blend  produces  a rich, 
satisfying  smoke  as  sweet  as  a nut 
—a  smoke  which  appeals  to  all 
lovers  of  good  10c  cigars. 

Get  personally  acquainted  with 
Santa  Bana  Perfectos.  They  are  as 
good  as  we  say,  and  you  don't  want 
to  lose  a day  getting  a trial  box 
Take  advantage  of  our  great  Special 

SEND  FOR  A TRIAL  BOX 

now.  while  you  have  our  address 
handy.  We  will  send  a box  of  fresh, 
sweet  Santa  Bana  Perfectos  for  ijtl.50 
or  10U  for  915,  all  express  or  postage 
prepaid.  Remit  by  Postoffice  order, 
express  money  order  or  currency. 
Don't  delay.  Order  today. 

United  Cigar  Stores  Co. 

(Capital  $2,000,000.  Owning  and  Operating: 
400  Stores  in  the  United  States.) 

Suite  10-141-145  W.  17th  St. 
New  York  City 

The  above  concern  is  absolutely 
reliable  and  will  do  as  they  agree. 
— Publishers. 


FREE 

BOOK 


FOR 

YOU 


Looking  back  over  the  season  of 
1906,  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a fairly 
successful  one  for  the  fruit-grower.  In 
my  section  there  was  a drouth  un- 
broken by  a single  good  shower  from 
May  1st  till  June  15th,  extending 
throughout  the  entire  strawberry  sea- 
son. Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more 
joyful  to  the  lover  of  nature  and  her 
products  than  to  see  blithe  and  debon- 
air spring  calling  with  its  blossom- 
scented  showers  all  the  animate 
things  in  the  bosom  of  mother  earth 
from  their  winter  sleep  and  bidding 
them  clothe  themselves  for  the  mar- 
riage feast;  while  at  the  same  time 
there  is  nothing  to  him  more  painful 
than,  after  April  has  dutifully  per- 
formed her  part  in  the  great  drama 
of  resurrection,  to  see  the  blighting 
hand  of  Drouth  relentlessly  fall  upon 
the  upsprlnging  host  of  nature’s  chil- 
dren and  to  witness  their  desperate 
and  ineffectual  struggle  to  complete  in 
perfection  the  destiny  for  which  they 
were  called  into  existence. 

To  the  strawberry  grower  this  or- 
deal is  particularly  distressing.  He 
has  watched  with  the  greatest  solici- 
tude the  progress  of  growth,  of  bloom- 
ing, and  of  the  formation  of  the 
bountiful  clusters  of  berries,  and  then 
just  when  the  consummation  of  all  his 
labor  and  anticipations  is  at  hand  in 
the  perfect  fruition  of  this  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  fruit  creations  of  na- 
ture, to  dally  witness  the  dumb  suf- 
fering of  mother  plants  under  the 
famine  of  thirst,  recruiting  their 
strength  into  green  erectness  with  the 
refreshing  dews  only  to  droop  again 
when  the  fiery  day  drinks  up  all  the 
more  merciful  night  has  given,  while 
the  berries,  in  all  stages  of  growth, 
from  the  embryo  in  bud  to  the  half- 
grown  first-born,  patiently  wait  for 
the  nourishment  that  is  to  make  them 
grow  big  and  beautiful  and  clothe 
them  in  robes  of  scarlet  and  crimson, 
until  inexorable  time  will  wait  no 
longer  and  they  begin  to  redden  into 
a dwarfed  and  thin-blooded  ripeness. 
Such  an  ordeal,  I repeat,  gives  genu- 
ine anguish  to  the  grower,  so  that  he 
is  tempted  to  shut  himself  up  and 
leave  entirely  to  others  the  task  of 
harvesting  a crop  whose  sight  affords 
him  only  pain  and  disappointment. 

But  though  we  are  not  permitted  to 
see  all  the  abundance  of  prise  berries 
of  which  we  hau  dreamed,  yet  such  a 
season  furnishes  valuable  data  of  rela- 
tive vigor  and  drouth  resistance. 


* 


We  ar?  having  an  extraordinaiv 
season  of  warm  rainy  weather.  Boreas 
seems  unable  to  withstand  Southern 
breezes.  Buds  are  swelling  on  the 
trees  and  rendering  themselves  help- 
less against  the  cold  that  will  surely 
come.  A tremendous  amount  of  rain 
has  fallen  in  the  last  two  months. 
Seven  inches  fell  in  the  first  six  days 
of  January.  For  only  a portion  of 
two  or  three  mornings  has  the  ground 
been  frozen  hard  enough  to  support  a 
wagon  and  team  and  the  consequence 
is  that  we  are  not  yet  done  mulching. 

I have  seen  this  continual  rain  with 
uneasiness.  The  ricks  of  manure  that 
were  ready  to  be  applied  were  well 
rotted  and  these  downpours  will  leach 
out  the  nitrates  to  a damaging  extent. 
Kven  where  the  manure  has  been 
spread  the  excessive  rain  will  wash 
away  valuable  elements  before  they 
can  settle  into  the  ground.  The  more 
decomposed  the  manure,  the  more 
readily  are  the  fertilizing  properties 
leached  away.  When  the  manure  was 
first  hauled,  these  rains  would  have 
V een  of  advantage  to  prevent  heating 
and  hasten  decay.  Of  course  the  ideal 
way  would  be  to  put  out  the  manure 
under  a shed,  apply  enough  water  to 
keep  it  moist  and  allow  no  rain  to 
fall  upon  it  till  applied  to  the  berry 
rows. 


it 


fill  the  boxes  fast.  It  will  stand 
drouth  and  doesn’t  need  pampering. 

The  Lady  Thompson  has  succeeded 
finely  with  me.  It  is  also  a second 
early,  very  productive  and  its  berries 
run  uniformly  large,  but  not  very 
large.  With  some  it  does  best  in  a 
dry  season. 

I have  not  tested  the  Klondike, 
which  seems  to  be  superseding  it  in 
the  South,  but  will  have  a spring- 
bearing bed  of  them. 

The  Aroma  is  surely  a fine  late 
market  variety  and  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  Gandy.  The  Gandy, 
however,  has  held  its  place  these 
many  years  as  the  standard  late  vari- 
ety in  a truly  wonderful  way.  It  has 
size,  good  looks,  the  firmness  of  a 
marble  and  lateness,  but  alas,  it  is  not 
prolific.  It  always  has  a number  of 
rivals  claiming  to  be  its  superior  and 
never  more  than  right  now. 

The  “Latest”  was  pronounced  the 
most  beautiful  of  late  varieties  by  an 
experiment  station,  but  with  me  last 
season  it  certainly  did  not  stand  the 
drouth  in  a way  to  recommend  it.  It 
will  have  another  trial  this  spring. 
The  Nettie  I spoke  of  last  month. 
Sample  and  Dornan  are  great  mid- 
season to  late  varieties  and  as  they 
are  of  opposite  sex,  they  make  very 
good  mates. 

All  of  these  large-growing  and 
heavy-yielding  varieties  love  a moist 
rich  soil  and  it  is  a waste  of  time  to 
plant  them  on  thin  and  poor  land. 
Big  berries,  the  kind  that  make  pass- 
ers-by stop  to  look  and  to  exclaim,  al- 
ways have  a history  attached  to  them 
and  it  is  a history  that  tells  of  deep 
soil,  plenty  of  fertilizer,  and  high  cul- 
tivation. They  don’t  grow  by  chance. 
I have  never  taken  special  pains  to 
raise  a few  prize  berries  by  the  means 
commonly  practiced  of  extra  fertiliz- 
ation, watering,  shading  and  thinning 
of  berries,  though  I have  often 
thought  that  I would.  Is  it  worth 
while?  I should  say  yes;  first,  for 
the  personal  pleasure  derived,  and 
secondly,  as  an  advertisement  that 
will  bring  you  local  fame  and  more 
customers.  There  isn’t  one  of  us 
whose  vanity  wouldn’t  be  tickled  by 
being  able  to  put  on  exhibition  the 
biggest  berry  ever  seen  in  town,  and 
it’s  as  good  as  being  elected  to  office 
to  stand  by  and  hear  the  exclama- 
tions of  surprise  and  admiration  from 
friends  and  strangers. 

Last  season  I conceived  the  plan  of 
keeping  fruit  of  some  kind  constantly 
on  exhibition  in  some  big  plate  glass 
window  on  Main  street.  I mentioned 
it  to  a merchant  and  he  at  once  ex- 
pressed a willingness  to  give  me  room 
and  assist  in  presenting  the  fruit  as 
attractively  as  possible.  I therefore 
selected  about  a dozen  of  the  largest 
“Joes”  I could  find  and  the  merchant 
piled  them  on  a cut  glass  dish  and 
placed  them  on  a small  table  close  to 
the  plate  glass.  My,  if  they  didn’t  look 
superb!  I had  to  stand  awhile  and 
admire  them  myself.  I put  one  on  a 
druggist’s  scales  and  it  weighed  an 
ounce  and  a half.  That  doesn’t  sound 
heavy,  but  it  means  a berry  that  runs 
about  twelve  to  the  box.  Take  your 
biggest  berry  to  town  next  season  and 
see  what  it  will  weigh.  These  berries 
of  mine  were  raised  in  matted  rows 
without  any  unusual  care.  Of  course, 
they  could  have  been  made  to  grow 
larger — how  much  larger  I do  not 
know,  but  I should  like  to  know  and 


YOU 
NEED 

THIS  BOOK 

The  best  book  on  strawberry 

CULTURE  ever  written,  because  it  explains  every 
detail  of  the  work  from  the  time  plants  are  set  out  until 
the  berries  are  picked,  and  tells  how  to  prepare  the  plants 
for  a big  second  crop.  125  Pictures  of  strawberries 
and  strawberry  fields.  This  book  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold.  If  we  knew  your  address,  would  mail  you  one  Free. 

8.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY.  Box,  305  Three  Rivers,  Mich 
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Small  fruits! 


FREE 


Splendid  Blackberry  Plants  FREE 

I have  faith  in  my  plants.  Hence  this  offer  to 
introduce  into.  your  community  absolutely 
free,  post-paid,  3 fine  blackberry  plants. 

I iPr  P’flfwi  Tllnotl  roo/ll?  nod  onnd  ...  


f«/ou-uc»,u,  euno  uidubuerry  plants 

Get  a good  place  ready  and  send  your  name 
I want  to  prove  that  I excel  in  fine  black- 
berries—the  money-making  kind.  Many  of 

mV  fMiqfnmora  ora  ontnnlln  .nnll-f l*n  o n 


ucuico-iuo  uiuhey-ujaKiug  Kina.  Many  or 
my  customers  are  actually  realizing  $300 
per  acre  profit  from  my  blackberriesTnew 
raspberries,  strawberries  and  currants  I 
offer  a full  line  of  nursery  stock,  farm  and 
garden  seed,  poultry,  etc.  W)0  acres  in  farm 
and  nursery-the  actual  fruit  of  good  plants 
Free  catalog.  W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle  0 


BERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquarters  for  plants 
of  the  new  “Oswego"  strawberry 
and  50  other  best  new  and  old 
varieties.  Also  the  “Plum 
Farmer"  raspberry  and  other 
desirable  kinds  of  Raspberries, 
Blackberries  and  other  Fruit 
Plants,  etc.  23  years  experience. 
Highest  awards  at  World’s  Fair.  We 
invite  correspondence.  Catalog  free. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  730,  Pulaska,  N.  Y. 


Strawberries 

1,000,000;  Dunlap,  Card- 
inal, and  50  other  va- 
rieties. 

Raspberries — Cumber- 
land, Conrath,  Cardinal, 
etc. 

Blackberries — Snyder, 
King,  Mercereau  and 
Blowers.  Catalogue  Free 
G.  8.  CHRISTY, 
Johnson,  Nebraska 


Robinson’s  "CRIMSON  BEAUTY” 

Red  Raspberry.  Largest,  hardiest  and  most 
delicious  Raspberry  grown.  For  Information, 
prices,  etc. ; also  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  White  Wyandottes  that  are  bred  for 
constitutional  vigor,  beauty  and  utility,  and 
winners  wherever  shown.  Mention  Fruit- 
Grower  and  address 

EVERGREEN  FRUIT  & POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  H.  Robinson,  Prop.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  7 
LaFayette,  Indiana 


IF  YOU  WANT 

Strawberries  from  August  to  November 

try  Pan-American  and  Autumn.  Fall  bearers, 
sure.  Plants  for  sale  by  Samuel  Cooper, 
Delevan,  N.  Y.  Circulars  free. 

GREAT  BARGAINS — Good  stock.  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Blackberries.  Rhubarb 
Plants;  Catalpa,  Carolina  Poplar  trees. 
Nurseries  and  fruit  farm  for  sale.  Alva 
Cathcart.  Bristol,  Indiana. 


Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow 

Best  varieties  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant  and  Grape  Plante. 
Asparagus  Roots  and  Seed  Potatoes  In  Assortment.  All  Stock  Warranted  High  Grade  and 
True  to  Name.  Deecrtptlve  catalogue  with  ZSc  Due-bill  Free  to  each  Inquirer  who 
mentions  this  ady.  C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Box  9,  BRIDGMAN.  MICHIGAN 


The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  we 
must  decide  what  varieties  to  plant 
for  the  spring  of  1907.  What  is  the 
greatest  requisite  of  any  variety?  Cer- 
tainly the  quality  of  yielding  large 
crops.  Without  that  we  pronounce 
any  variety  at  least  a partial  failure, 
and  while  it  Is  true  that  the  grower 
likes  to  see  big  berries,  he  can’t  help 
having  a ‘‘lovin’  feelin'  ” in  his  heart 
for  the  kind  that  fills  the  most  crates. 
He  certainly  doesn’t  think  as  much 
of  a dollar  crate  as  he  does  of  a dol- 
lar and  a half  one,  but  he  does  think 
more  of  two  one  dollar  crates.  And 
the  pickers?  Well,  we  all  know  the 
kind  of  rows  they  prefer  to  pick. 

Try  the  Bederwood  for  a second 
early:  that  is  a smooth  berry  and  will 


Strawberry  Plants  “ 

All  from  new  beds,  clean  and  true  to  name;  none  better,  few  as 
good.  Fruit  trees,  etc.;  field  and  farm  seeds.  Catalogue  free. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE. 


STRAWBERRIES 

big.  red  and  lucious  are  grown  from  ALLEN’S  choice  vigorous  strawberry 
plants.  None  better.  Good  Luck,  Chesapeake.  Virginia,  and  Cardinal  new 
Glen  Mary.  Haverland, Dunlap,  Marshall,  Klondyke.  Gandy,  Bubach,  Climax 
anti  all  best  standard  sorts,  90  varieties.  Prices  Right;  DEWBERRIES.  Aus- 
tin's, Lucretia,  and  Premo.  I have  big  stock  and  they  are  fine,  also  Rasp- 
berry. Currant  and  Gooseberry  plants,  and  Grape  vines.  In  SEEDS  I have 
the  leading  varieties  for  field  and  garden,  my  1907  supply  of  Peas. Beans, Water- 
melon. Cantaloupe.  and  Cucumber  seeds  are  very  choice.  Millions  of  vegetable  plants  y 
in  season.  M v 60  page  Catalog  for  1907  tells  about  lots  of  good  things  for  the  farm  and  garden  and  where 
toget  them.  It's  FREE.  Send  name  and  address  on  postil  to  W.  F.  ALLEN  Dept.  3S,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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McNallie’s  Strawberry  Plants 

Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  because  proven  by  tests  of  growers  and  experimental  stations  in  different  sections 
to  have  produced  as  much  and  as  fine  fruit  as  any  grown — north  or  south,  east  or  west,  improved  or  pedigreed. 


A General  Plant  Talk 

ARE  you  going  to  plant  straw- 
berries this  spring?  If  so, 
please  let  us  talk  to  you  a 
few  minutes.  The  main  thing,  as  in 
all  things,  is  to  start  right.  Select 
well-drained  land  and  prepare  it 
thoroughly.  Do  it  well.  It  will  pay 
you  well.  And  now  for  the  plants 
— the  first  of  the  two  essential 
things  to  your  success. 

Be  sure  to  get  plants  true  to 
name.  If  early  varieties  pay  you 
best,  you  would  be  at  considerable 
loss  to  discover  later  on  that  you 
had  late  varieties,  and  vice  versa. 
Or  if  you  wanted  a good  shipper 
like  Aroma  or  Gandy  it  would  be 
discouraging  to  learn  after  all  your 
work  that  you  had  an  inferior  sort 
like  the  Michel.  Order  plants  to 
be  fresh  dug  at  time  of  shipment, 
and  to  be  taken  from  beds  that  have 
been  properly  cultivated,  and  that 
have  never  fruited.  To  save  delay 
in  planting,  and  loss  of  plants  after 
setting,  each  plant  should  be  clean- 
ed separately  of  all  dead  foliage  and 
runners.  They  should  be  carefully 
counted,  tied  and  packed  by  exper- 
ienced persons  so  as  to  reach  you 
in  good  condition. 

A strawberry  plant  may  still  be 
a strawberry  plant  in  form,  but 
there  is  as  much  difference  in  the 
way  they  are  grown,  trimmed  and 
packed  to  produce  results,  as  there 
is  a difference  in  the  way  machin- 
ery is  put  up  by  experts  or  novices. 

To  secure  plants  that  are  true  to 
name,  properly  grown,  prepared  and 
packed,  patronize  those  growers 
who  are  established  and  experienc- 
ed, who  are  responsible  for  their 
guarantees,  and  who  have  acreages 
large  enough  to  supply  their  de- 
mand without  re-buying  from  job- 
bers or  careless  growers. 

Then,  having  secured  the  right 
kind  of  plants  the  other  essential 
thing  is  intensive  cultivation.  If 
there  are  any  secrets  in  growing 
good  strawberries  they  are,  securing 
the  right  kind  of  plants,  and  then 
taking  care  of  them  by  the  sweat  of 
your  brow,  or  of  some  other.  We 
have  noticed  invariably  that  they 
who  follow  these  essential  things 
make  a success  of  the  business,  and 
those  who  do  not,  either  become  dis- 
couraged or  make  a failure. 


•‘We  would  like  to  make  vour  acquaintance.” 


10,000,000  Plants,  75  Varieties 


ALL  of  the  members  of  this  company  have  practically  grown  up  in  the 
raising  and  shipping  of  strawberries  and  strawberry  plants.  YVe  like  the 
work  and  have  taitn  in  the  prut. tuple  g rotting  of  the  fruit.  With  this 
season’s  planting  we  will  have  over  300  acres  in  strawberries.  No  doubt,  the 
largest  strawberry  acreage  under  one  management  in  the  world.  Send  for  our 
1007  catalogue.  Our  prices  are  reasonable,  and  if  you  give  us  a trial  order,  we 
are  satisfied  we  will  niprit  your  order  and  your  neighbors’  orders  in  the  future. 
But,  if  you  are  interested,  whether  you  buy  or  not,  we  will  gladly  send  our  cata- 
logue on  request. 


D.  McNallie  Plant  & Fruit  (£>. 

SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 


A Personal  Plant  Talk 

WE  offer  for  the  season  of  1907 
the  largest  and  best  stock  of 
strawberry  plants  we  have 
ever  grown.  A complete  assort- 
ment of  all  the  standard  varieties, 
and  a good  supply  of  most  of  the 
newer  ones. 

Our  plants  are  grown  in  the 
Ozarks,  probably  the  most  natural 
home  of  the  strawberry  in  the 
United  States.  Here  plants  mature 
perfectly  without  the  assistance  of 
any  artificial  means,  and  therefore 
they  have  all  their  native  vitality 
unimpaired.  And  if  given  the  same 
soil,  same  conditions  same  culture, 
we  guarantee  they  will  produce  as 
much  and  as  fine  fruit  as  any 
grown — North  or  South,  East  or 
West,  improved  or  pedigreed.  This 
statement  is  based  on  the  reports 
from  tests  by  individual  growers  and 
experimental  stations. 

We  guarantee  all  plants  true  to 
name.  We  make  a specialty  of  this, 
and  can  doubly  assure  it.  for  we 
sell  no  plants  unless  grown  under 
our  supervision.  Each  plant  is 
cleaned  separately  of  all  dead  leaves 
and  runners,  so  that  you  are  not  de- 
layed in  planting.  This  often  means 
a saving  of  50c  to  51.00  per  thou- 
sand over  the  methods  of  many 
plant  dealers.  All  shipments  are  so 
packed  that  we  guarantee  them  to 
reach  you  in  good  condition  by  mail 
or  express. 

Our  fourteenth  annual  catalogue 
and  price  list  will  be  gladly  mailed 
on  request.  It  contains  32  pages, 
gives  a reliable  description  of  the 
different  varieties,  and  tells  how  to 
plant,  cultivate,  mulch  and  harvest 
strawberries.  If  you  are  interested 
in  this  subiect.  send  for  it.  We  be- 
lieve it  will  give  you  interesting 
and  reliable  information,  and  we 
cheerfully  invite  any  correspond- 
ence relating  to  strawberry  plants 
and  their  culture. 

If  you  intend  to  buv  plants  this 
season,  be  sure  to  get  our  prices. 
We  arc  «'>tisf'°d  von  will  find  them 
reasonable,  and  we  guarantee  to 
give  vou  satisfaction.  While  we  do 
not  claim  to  raise  the  best  straw- 
berry plants  on  earth,  we  do  claim 
that  we  raise,  prepare  and  pack 
them  better  than  some  dealers,  and 
as  good  as  any  of  the  others. 


if  I can  possibly  find  time  I am  going 
to  do  a little  petting  next  spring. 

But,  returning  to  the  exhibition 
berries,  there  was  nearly  always  some 
one  standing  before  that  window  and 
often  quite  a crowd.  On  a card  by 
the  dish  of  berries  was  the  name  of 
our  fruit  farm  and  it  was  surprising 
how  many  inquiries  and  compliments 
came  to  my  ears.  The  merchant,  too, 
was  pleased  by  the  advertisement  giv- 
en his  store.  Later  on,  when  rasp- 
berries came  in,  I exhibited  a spray 
of  fine  Cumberlands  and  also  pears 
and  plums.  I was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  experiment  that  I shall  try 
to  have  some  kind  of  fruit  in  the  win- 
dow most  of  the  time  so  that  people 
will  expect  it  and  look  for  it.  Two 
strangers  passing  thrown  town  or- 
dered a box  apiece  of  fancy  strawber- 
ries to  send  to  their  homes  hundreds 
of  miles  away,  where  I fear  they  ar- 
rived wtih  very’little  of  their  original 
beauty  left.  But  in  every  town  of  good 
size  there  are  always  wealthy  people 
who  are  willing  to  pay  fancy  prices 
for  fancy  berries,  and  when  they  once 
find  out  where  they  can  get  them, 
they  become  steady  and  the  most 
profitable  kind  of  customers.  Make  it 
an  object,  then,  if  you  have  a local 
market,  to  get  the  fancy  trade,  for  I 
assure  you  it  is  the  most  satisfactory 
kind  and  there  is  money  in  it. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Missouri. 

it 

Practical  Strawberry-Breeding. 


The  statement  is  frequently  made 
that  most  of  our  varieties  are  chance 
seedlings — that  very  few  of  our  vari- 
eties have  been  produced  as  a result 
of  careful  effort  to  produce  better 
varieties  from  definite  crosses.  And 
yet  this  work  is  now  receiving  atten- 
tion, and  in  the  case  of  small  fruits, 
which  mature  quickly,  some  definite 
results  have  been  obtained. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is 
made  from  a photograph  of  a box  of 
Irena  strawberries,  which  variety  was 
produced  by  hand  pollination  by  W. 
S.  Butler,  Chetek,  Wis.  This  box  was 
a standard  quart  and  contained  fifteen 
berries. 


Mr.  Butler  has  been  for  fifteen  years 
experimenting  in  growing  varieties  of 
strawberries,  to  accomplish  definite 
results.  The  Irena  is  a cross  between 


Jessie  and  Warfield,  and  he  says  it  is 
the  product  of  nine  years’  persistent 
effort  to  obtain  a variety  having  a 
perfect  balance  between  its  vegetative 
and  fruit-producing  organism,  and  the 
Irena  measures  up  to  this  standard. 
The  plant  is  said  to  be  very  vigorous, 
with  foliage  strong  and  healthy;  ber- 
ries are  large,  very  firm,  of  fine  form 
and  of  very  fine  quality.  Mr.  Butler 
claims  the  Irena  is  the  only  variety 


later.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
the  development  of  this  work  further. 
■Sj£  ^ 

Poultry  Manure  for  Strawberries. 

A writer  in  the  Northwest  Horticul- 
turist recommends  using  poultry  man- 
ure for  strawberries,  and  believes 
that  no  better  manure  can  be  found 
for  this  fruit.  He  says  that  he  ap- 
plies the  manure  in  a thin  layer  di- 


which will  retain  its  natural  flavor  af- 
ter being  cooked. 

In  telling  of  his  work  Mr.  Butler 
said  that  when  he  first  began  to  grow 
seedlings  he  wasted  a great  deal  of 
time  by  growing  all  the  seedlings  to 
fruitage  age.  Now,  however,  he  fol- 
lows the  plan  of  culling  out  the  seed- 
lings while  they  are  very  small,  for 
“to  an  experienced  eye  a weak  seed- 
ling, even  when  very  small,  has  not 
the  same  appearance  as  one  which  is 
full  of  vigor;  most  of  the  seedlings, 
therefore,  are  culled  out  while  very 
small.” 

Mr.  Butler  states  that  he  has  a num- 
ber of  other  seedlings  which  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  being  saved  for 


rectly  between  the  rows  of  berries. 
He  has  a large  supply,  and  is  not  spar- 
ing in  his  use  of  the  manure. 

“We  take  it  directly  from  the  poul- 
try houses  and  apply  to  ground,  in  this 
way  saving  all  gases,  which  are,  by  all 
means,  very  important  parts  of  fe»- 
tilizing  qualities.  It  can  not  be  ap- 
plied directly  around  plants,  as  it 
would  burn  and  kill  them,  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  none  touches  any 
part  of  plants,  and  that  manure  is  left 
and  no  cultivating  done  until  it  is 
well  decomposed.  As  much  or  as  lit- 
tle can  be  applied  as  is  convenient, 
but  results  obtained  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  amount  applied.  If  weeds  get 
too  thick  around  plants,  give  them 


THE  IRENA  STRAWBERRY 


Small  Fruit 
Plants 

Send  for  our  catalogue  of 
Small  Fruit  Plants.  All  the 
successful  varieties  of  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Blackber- 
rieh,  Dewberries,  Gooseberries 
Currants,  Grapes,  Asparagus 
Rhubarb.  Roses.  Peonies  and 
Ornamental  Shrubs. 

H0LSINGER  BROTHERS 

Rosedale,  Kansas. 


a good  hoeing,  but  do  not  bring  ma- 
nure around  them  if  it  is  still  raw. 
There  will  be  no  trouble  with  weeds 
where  manure  is,  as  its  strength  will 
not  permit  them  to  grow. 

“The  best  time  to  accomplish  this 
fertilization  is  in  the  early  fall,  right 
after  the  field  has  been  cleaned  out 
of  runners,  etc.,  and  just  before  first 
heavy  rains.  Then  the  ground  is  dry 
to  a noticeable  extent,  and  if  the  ma- 
nure is  applied  then  the  rains  will 
soak  it  into  the  dry  ground  and  cause 
an  assimilation  which  can  hardly  be 
obtained  as  satisfactorily  otherwise. 
When  this  assimilation  has  taken 
place  is  the  time  to  get  in  and  culti- 
vate every  inch  of  ground  thoroughly, 
turning  rich  soil  between  rows,  in 
around  the  plants,  if  possible,  and 
then  hoeing  it  in  well  around  the 
roots.” 

The  writer  says  that  some  persons 
will  say  that  they  have  not  enough 
poultry  manure  to  use  in  this  way, 
and  his  advice  is  for  them  to  get  more 
fowls,  for  poultry-raising  and  fruit- 
growing go  well  together.  “If  poultry- 
raising is  carried  in  connection  with 
fruit  culture,  there  need  be  no  idle 
days  in  winter,  for  then  the  poultry 
will  require  the  most  care,  and  there 
need  be  no  time  when  money  will  not 
be  coming  in  from  the  sale  of  fruits 
or  poultry  produce — or  both.” 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST,  JOSEPH,  MISS  OIJRI 


, Kansas  Horticultural  Meeting 


The  fortieth  annual  meet'ng  of  the 
Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society, 
which  was  held  at  Topeka,  Dec.  27  to 
??.  was  one  of  the  best-attended  meet- 
ing's the  society  has  ever  held.  Ev- 
eryone remarked  upon  the  increased 
interest  in  the  meetings  of  the  soci- 
ety. When  the  election  of  officers 
was  held,  89  votes  were  cast. 

Another  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
the  excellence  of  the  fruit  exhibit. 
The  society  never  before  had  an  ex- 
hibit of  as  fine  quality  of  apples  as 
the  one  at  the  late  meeting.  The  ex- 
hibits from  the  Arkansas  Valley  were 
especially  fine;  the  apples  were 
smooth,  well-colored,  large,  and  abso- 
lutely free  from  insect  injury.  Some 
of  the  growers  from  Reno  County 
sent  boxes  of  apples,  which  not  only 
showed  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  but 
also  showed  that  the  growers  there 
are  up-to-date  in  their  packing.  It 
was  gratifying  to  know  that  these 
apples  are  now  in  demand  at  good 
prices,  in  spite  of  the  low  prices  which 
ruled  for  inferior  fruit. 

At  the  late  meeting  the  officers 
changed,  according  to  law,  and  Sec- 
retary Barnes  declined  re-election  to 
the  position  he  has  held  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  two 
years: 

President,  Edwin  Taylor,  E'dwards- 
ville;  vice-president,  Edwin  Snyder, 
Oskaloosa;  secretary,  Walter  Well- 
house,  Topeka;  treasurer,  E.  G.  Hoov- 
er, Wichita;  trustees  for  the  Second, 
Fourth,  Sixth  and  Eighth  Congres- 
sional Districts  were  elected,  the  fol- 
lowing being  chosen  for  the  respec- 
tive districts:  C.  V.  Holsinger,  Rose- 
dale;  C.  C.  Cook,  Eskridge;  J.  J.  Alex- 
ander, Norton;  George  A.  Blair,  Mul- 
vane. 

The  opening  session  was  devoted  to 
reports  of  the  trustees  from  the  dif- 
ferent districts.  These  reports  all  had 
much  the  same  story  to  tell:  Large 
crops  of  fruits,  with  too  many  apples 
of  low  grade,  and  prices  not  as  high 
as  desired. 

The  first  evening  session  was  de- 
voted to  civic  improvement  and  the 
beautifying  of  farm  homes,  the  num- 
bers on  the  program  being  interspers- 
ed with  music.  This  music  formed  a 
feature  of  each  of  the  evening  ses- 
sions. 

Officers’  Reports. 

Friday  morning  President  Holsinger 
submitted  his  annual  report,  in  which 
he  called  attention  to  a large  crop  of 
fruit,  and  the  poor  distribution  of  it. 
The  president  said  there  was  need  of 
national  legislation  which  will  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  growers  when 
the  commission  men  get  hold  of  their 
produce.  The  speaker  made  a plea 
for  more  true  horticulturists,  men 
who  are  trained  not  only  in  their 
chosen  Industry,  but  who  are  all- 
round good  citizens;  fruit-growers 
ought  to  be  the  leading  citizens  in 
their  respective  communities. 

Secretary  Barnes’  report  was  along 
similar  lines.  Attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  Jonathan  apples  had  sold 
for  25  cents  a bushel  at  picking  time, 
and  yet  these  apples  are  now  bring- 
ing from  $1.25  to  $1.60  per  bushel  In 
the  retail  markets. 

Mr.  Barnes  made  a plea  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  work  of  the  society. 
He  said  the  organization  should  have 
a larger  membership,  and  every  mem- 
ber should  feel  it  his  duty  to  try  to 
get  new  members.  The  young  men, 
especially,  should  be  interested  aud 
their  support  enlisted,  for  they  can 
help  the  society  greatly. 

One  suggestion  of  Mr.  Barnes  is 
worthy  of  careful  consideration  not 
only  by  the  authorities  in  Kansas,  but 
by  those  of  other  states  as  well.  This 
was  the  matter  of  equipping  the  re- 
form school  for  boys  and  the  indus- 
trial school  for  girls  with  up-to-date 
greenhouses,  and  let  the  boys  and 
girls  In  these  institution  grow  enough 
flowers  and  ornamentals  to  adorn  the 
grounds  of  all  the  state  buildings  in 
Kansas.  Mr.  Barnes  said  that  the 
boys  who  are  sent  to  the  reform 
school  can  be  helped  greatly  by  teach- 
ing them  a love  for  the  beautiful,  and 
that  their  work  can  have  a practical 
value  in  beautifying  the  grounds  of 
different  institutions. 

Neglected  Orchards. 

Prof.  E'.  A.  Popenoe,  state  entomol- 
ogist, made  a very  interesting  report 
of  his  year's  work.  The  work  of  this 
official  takes  him  to  all  parts  of  the 
smte.  nnd  he  said  that  during  the  past 
season  he  had  an  abundant  opportun- 
ity to  observe  orchards  in  all  parts  of 


Kansas.  Hte  was  sorry  to  see  that  so 
many  orchardists  fail  to  practice  up- 
to-date  methods  In  their  work.  It  is 
surprising  how  few,  comparatively, 
act  upon  the  advice  of  those  who  are 
making  the  business  of  fruit-growing 
a study,  and  how  few  profit  by  the 
experience  of  the  most  successful  men 
in  the  country. 

“Now,  if  the  practices  recommend- 
ed were  in  their  experimental  state,” 
continued  Prof.  Popenoe,  "we  could 
excuse  this  indifference,  but  well-es- 
tablished practices  are  ignored.  Take 
the  subject  of  spraying,  for  instance; 
it  has  been  as  clearly  demonstrated 
that  spraying,  when  properly  done, 
pays  the  apple-grower,  as  that  the  ap- 
plication of  manure  to  the  soil  in- 
creases the  yield  of  various  crops.  And 
yet  we  find  a distressing  neglect  of 
spraying  throughout  the  state.” 

The  speaker  said  that  the  soil  of 
Kansas  is  generally  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  apples  the  growth  of  the 
trees  is  usually  satisfactory.  Poor 
culture  is  the  chief  cause  of  failure  of 
apple-growing  in  Kansas.  Culture 
does  not  necessarily  mean  cultivation, 
but  it  means  that  some  system  of  or- 
chard treatment  must  be  followed 
which  will  produce  the  same  results. 
In  Reno  County  continuous  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  is  not  best,  and  some 
other  system  must  be  followed. 
Mulched  orchards  have  done  well 
there;  In  these  orchards  the  growth 
of  weeds  and  grass  is  kept  mowed 
and  is  allowed  to  lie  in  the  orchard 
as  a mulch. 

Prof.  Popenoe  stated  that  in  most 
of  the  orchards  of  Kansas  the  trees 
are  planted  entirely  too  close.  In 
these  orchards  the  sunlight  does  not 
enter,  the  soil  cannot  be  cultivated, 
and  the  trees  cannot  be  properly 
sprayed.  Two  rods  to  forty  feet  apart 
is  about  the  right  distance  to  plant 
on  strong  soil;  it  is  not  advisable  for 
the  average  person  to  plant  trees 
closer,  expecting  to  remove  alternate 
rows,  for  these  superfluous  trees  will 
not  be  removed  at  the  right  time. 

“One  conclusion  which  I think  we 
may  well  reach,  after  the  past  season’s 
experience,”  said  the  entomologist, 
“is  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  protect 
our  fruit  by  using  the  dust  process  of 
spraying.  It  does  not  do  the  work 
expected  of  it,  and  I think  the  time 
has  come  to  administer  the  final  blow, 
for  the  dust  spraying  is  ineffective 
and  cannot  be  depended  upon.  In 
fact,  the  failure  of  those  who  use  the 
dust  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  that 
the  advocates  of  real,  effective  spray- 
ing have  to  overcome.  Let  us  spray 
right,  or  not  claim  to  spray  at  all.” 

San  Jose  Scale  in  Kansas. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  society,  said  Prof.  Popenoe,  it  was 
thought  that  San  Jose  scale  had  not 
appeared  in  Kansas.  While  the  insect 
is  not  widely  distributed  in  the  state, 
there  is  a bad  case  of  infestation  at 
Dodge  City,  and  steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  control  it.  The  scale  will 
get  into  Kansas,  however,  for  it  is 
everywhere  else,  and  the  growers 
might  as  well  inform  themselves  as 
to  the  habits  of  the  insect  and  the 
most  effective  ways  of  fighting  it.  An 
effective  quarantine  law  is  needed,  to 
protect  the  orchards  of  Kansas.  Laws 
are  needed,  too,  which  shall  require 
that  Infested  trees  be  properly  treated. 
Many  of  the  people  of  Dodge  City,  for 
Instance,  do  not  want  anyone  to  come 
on  their  premises  to  spray  trees  or 
shrubbery,  fearing  that  the  spray  mix- 
ture will  injure  the  trees.  And  this  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that,  if  left  unmolest- 
ed, the  insects  will  kill  the  trees  in  a 
very  short  time. 

After  describing  the  Insect  and 
showing  some  twigs  Infested  with  the 
insects,  Prof.  Popenoe  said  that  the 
lime-sulphur  wash,  not  adding  the 
salt,  was  the  best  insecticide  to  use. 
Whale  oil  and  caustic  potash  soap  had 
helped  to  hold  the  insect  In  check,  but 
the  lime-sulphur  wash  had  been  far 
more  effective. 

One  of  the  best  things  of  the  meet- 
ing was  a talk  by  William  Newlln 
of  Hutchinson.  W.  H.  Underwood 
and  Mr.  Newlin  were  to  have  told  of 
the  united  fight  which  the  growers 
of  Reno  county  made  upon  the  cod- 
ling moth  last  season.  Mr.  Underwood 
was  sick  and  unable  to  be  present,  but 
his  experience  is  covered  by  the  ar- 
ticle from  him  in  this  issue.  Mr. 
Newlin  was  on  hand  and  made  a 
splendid  talk. 

In  beglnnig,  Mr.  Newlin  said  that 
the  orchardists  in  Central  Kansas 
want  state  legislation  which  will  con- 
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A SANITARY,  FRUl  1-PRtSERVING  PACKAGE 

Made  of  tough,  smooth  paper  stock,  coated  on  both  sides  with  best 
paraffine  wax.  Three  years  of  practical  use  have  made  these  boxes  the 
favorite  of  all  who  have  seen  and  used  them. 

They  are  stronger  than  (he  wooden  boxes,  as  each  box  will  stand 
up  under  eighty  pounds  of  pressure  without  being  crushed.  This  is 
more  than  any  other  box  will  stand.  They  will  take  the  lowest  possible 
freight  rate,  being  shipped  in  the  flat  condition. 

All  testimonials  we  furnish  are  unsolicited. 

All  samples  we  are  sending  are  folded  up  and  packed  in  a box,  thus 
enabling  those  not  familiar  with  the  box  to  fold  and  interlock  box  prop- 
erly to  give  the  desired  result. 

Sales  during  1906  in  31  states  and  some  foreign  countries,  corre- 
spondence with  47  states  and  1,400  new  names  were  added  to  our  already 
large  list  of  customers. 

NONE  SO  GOOD  AS  THE  BEST. 

NATIONAL  PAPER  BOX  COMPANY 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Folded  up  sample  and  circular  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.  I 


FRUIT 

PACKAGES 


Our  Specialty 


.Williams 


LESLIE  BOXES  and  CRATES 


Made  of  Yellow  Poplar,  consequently  will  not  taint  the 
contetits.  We  also  manufacture  and  can  ship  promptly  in 
almost  any  quantity  desired: 

Four  basket  crates,  six  basket  crates 
Shippers’  bushel  and  half  bushel  baskets 
Hickory  picking  baskets 
Climax  baskets  for  peaches,  grapes  and  melons 
Apple  boxes,  Cantaloupe  crates 
Tree  protectors 

OUR  40-PAGE  CATALOG  TO  BE  HAD  FOR  THE  ASKING 


The  Pierce- W illiams  Co. 

JONESBORO,  ARKANSAS 


Yearly  Pape  101 
February,  1907 
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Vincennes  Nurseries 


W.  C.  REED,  Prop. 

VINCENNES,  INDIANA 

Offer  a fine  lot  of 

Japan  Plum 

one  and  two  year;  also 

Wild  Goose  and 
Robinson 

A general  line  of  other  nursery 
stock.  Send  In  a list  of  your  nantn. 


33  years  of  fair  dealing 
have  built  up  our  nurseries 
from  a few  acres  to  a mam- 
moth plant  of  over  700  acres. 

Winchester 

We  can  successfully  ac- 
cept and  fill  orders  for  100 
to  100,000  or  more  trees. 

Our  mode  of  packing  insures  you 
to  get  our  trees  in  fine  condition. 
Our  specialties  are:  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry, 
Budded  and  Grafted  Pecan  Trees.  We  have  Thou- 
sands of  pleased  customers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

SOUTHERN  NURSERY  CO. 

Winchester,  Tennessee 


We  Want  Good 

AGENTS 

to  sell  our  Northern  grown  trees.  Ex- 
perience is  not  necessary.  Our  trees 
are  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from 
diseases  and  have  large  bunches  of 
fibrous  roots.  We  have  been  growing 
trees  for  60  years.  Beautiful  catalogue 
free,  also  free  outfit.  Special  Induce- 
ments to  new  agents.  Our  new  book, 
“Tree  Salesmanship,”  will  sell  the 
goods.  Write  for  terms  and  send  ref- 
erences. 

THE  GREENING  NURSERY  CO„ 

200  Monroe  St„  Monroe,  Mich. 


4,000,000  PEACH  TREES 

JUNE  BUDS  A SPECIALTY. 

No  agents  traveled,  but  sell  direct  to 
planters  at  wholesale  prices.  Absolutely  free 
from  disease  and  true  to  name.  Write  far 
catalogue  and  prices  before  placing  your 
order  elsewhere.  We  guarantee  our  stock 
true  to  name.  Largest  Peach  Nursery  in 
world.  Address. 

J.  C.  HALE,  WINCHESTER.  TENNESSEE. 
Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries. 

EvergreenNurseries 

Established  1867. 

Specialists  in  extra  strong,  non-suckerlng 
field-grown 

BUDDED  ROSES,  SHRUBS 
AND  EVERGREENS 

G.  A.  McKee  & Son  MT.  SELMAN,  TEX. 


Kansas  City  Nurseries 

A general  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Whole- 
sale and  Retail.  A heayy  stock  of  Concord 
and  Moore’s  Early  Grapes,  one  and  two 
years.  Small  Fruits,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Vines,  Roses, 
etc.  We  can  ship  direct  to  almost  any  point 
without  transfers.  Office  233  Rialto  Bldg. 

BLAIR  & KAUFMAN,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


LET  ME  CORRESPOND  WITH  YOU 

Before  Placing  Your  Order 

'or  fruit  trees,  flowering  shrubs, 
loses,  or  small  fruit  plants.  Ap- 
ple and  pear  gratis  made  to  or- 
der. We  have  over  one  hundred 
varieties  to  select  from. 

Our  catalogue  is  free.  . .Address 
P.  L BOWER 
844  West  Court  St.  Boi  M Beatrice,  Neb. 


trol  the  insect  pests  which  threaten 
the  orchards  of  the  state;  in  their 
country  they  make  the  growing  of  ap- 
ples a business,  and  can  not  afford 
to  have  their  orchards  ruined  by  In- 
sects which  are  harbored  in  the  or- 
chards of  careless  growers. 

Power  Sprayers  in  Reno  County. 

Mr.  Newlin  said  that  the  orchardists 
in  Reno  County  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  would  have  to  practice 
up-to-date  methods  or  get  out  of  the 
business.  Accordingly,  last  spring 
they  had  a field  exhibition  of  various 
styles  of  spraying  outfits,  and  a little 
later  they  combined  and  bought  a 
carload  of  gasoline  engine  outfits. 
Most  of  the  growers  in  that  section 
now  use  power  sprayers;  they  follow 
the  best  advice  obtainable  from  the 
experiment  stations,  and  their  results 
have  been  very  gratifying.  Liquid 
spray  is  used  altogether,  and  most  of 
the  growers  use  arsenate  of  lead  as  an 
insecticide  and  Bordeaux  mixture  for 
fungus  diseases. 

"Before  we  began  spraying,”  con- 
tinued Mr.  Newlin,  “we  built  a plat- 
form over  the  rear  axle  of  our  wag- 
on; we  knew  that  when  the  blossoms 
first  fall  the  young  apple,  with  its 
open  calyx,  is  turned  upward,  and  that 
the  spray  mixture  will  be  more  likely 
to  lodge  therein  if  applied  from  above. 
This  platform  is  to  put  the  man  with 
the  nozzle  above  the  trees  to  be 
sprayed.  We  made  one  application 
before  the  blossom  buds  opened;  this 
was  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling fungus  diseases  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  but  also  added  arse- 
nate of  lead  as  an  insecticide.  The 
second  application  was  made  when 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  petals  had 
fallen;  at  this  time  used  arsenate  of 
lead  only.  Fifteen  days  later  a third 
application  was  made,  and  then  an- 
other about  thirty  days  later.  I am 
now  convinced  that  we  did  not  spray 
often  enough,  and  in  future  I will 
spray  every  fifteen  days,  even  if  It 
takes  eight  or  ten  applications.  I be- 
lieve it  will  nay.” 

Mr.  Newlin  said  that  last  season 
one  orchard  was  sprayed  only  twice, 
and  there  was  a great  difference  in 
the  fruit  from  that  orchard  from  the 
one  which  received  four  applications; 
the  latter  had  almost  twice  as  much 
No.  1 fruit.  He  uses  150  to  160 
pounds  pressure,  and  sprays  500  to 
800  trees  per  day. 

“Have  any  of  your  growers  tried 
the  dust  spray?”  was  asked  by  Wm. 
Booth. 

“No,  sir,  and  I don’t  think  any  of 
us  will  try  it,  either,"  was  the  reply 
of  Mr.  Newlin. 

Mr.  Booth  asked  why  Mr.  Newlin 
would  condemn  the  dust  spray  with- 
out a trial,  and  the  latter  replied  that 
they  had  followed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  best  authorities  in  the 
country;  the  experiment  station  work- 
ers had  recommended  liquid  process, 
and  after  using  it  their  success  had 
been  very  satisfactory,  and  they  would 
continue  to  use  the  liquid. 

Mr.  Booth  claimed  he  had  had  a 
good  crop  after  using  the  dust  pro- 
cess, and  believed  that  he  could  con- 
trol insects  and  fungi  by  its  use. 

Mr.  Newlin  said  that  while  they  had 
used  arsenate  of  lead  for  most  of  their 
spraying,  late  in  the  season  he  could 
not  get  arsenate  of  lead  and  then 
used  paris  green.  After  spraying  one 
hot  day  in  July  with  paris  green  he 
had  injured  the  foliage  of  his  trees, 
and  did  not  want  to  have  to  use  paris 
green  any  more. 

For  a Greater  Society  anti  Larger 
Membership. 

In  arranging  the  program  Secretary 
Barnes  had  provided  a number  of 
questions,  to  be  answered  by  differ- 
ent members.  One  question  was  as 
follows:  “Should  the  appropriations 

for  the  society  be  limited?”  This  was 
to  be  answered  by  Hon.  T.  J.  Tred- 
way  of  Iola,  and  in  doing  so  Mr. 
Tredway  took  occasion  to  urge  an 
enlargement  of  the  work  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Tredway  is  a member  of  the 
Kansas  legislature,  and  is  competent 
to  speak  upon  this  subject.  He  said 
that  the  society  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  proper  recognition 
if  it  demonstrated  its  value.  And  the 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  build  up  a 
large  membership,  In  every  county 
of  the  state. 

“We  ought  to  have  more  members," 
said  the  speaker,  “and  we  ought  to 
have  this  room  crowded  to  the  limit 
with  persons  who  come  to  attend  the 
meetings.  Suppose  we  build  up  our 
membership  in  every  county  of  the 
state;  when  time  comes  for  our  ap- 
propriation, and  we  wish  to  impress 
the  members  of  the  legislature  with 
the  Importance  of  the  work  of  the  so- 


ciety, we  will  not  have  to  keep  a man 
buttonholing  the  members  on  the 
floor  of  the  assembly  room.  Instead, 
we  can  have  our  members  in  every 
county  interest  the  member  of  the 
legislature  from  that  county  in  the 
work  of  the  societ).  We  can  show 
him  what  is  being  done,  and  then,  as 
friends  and  neighbors,  they  can  ask 
his  support — and  they  will  get  it,  too. 
Build  up  our  membership,  have  local 
societies  in  every  county,  and  let  tbem 
send  delegates  to  this  meeting,  with 
the  privileges  of  voting,  and  we  shall 
have  no  trouble  in  getting  all  the 
money  the  society  can  use  to  advan- 
tage.” 

And  the  members  generally  agreed 
with  Mr.  Tredway. 

Marketing  Fruits. 

C.  V.  Holsinger  and  George  W. 
Collings  discussed  the  marketing  of 
fruits.  The  latter  believed  in  co-op- 
eration in  marketing,  and  said  that 
the  spirit  of  competition  is  ruinous. 

Mr.  Holsinger  discussed  the  market- 
ing of  fruits  near  a large  city,  giving 
some  of  his  experiences  on  the  Kan- 
sas City  market.  The  advantage  of 
being  near  a large  city  is  that  the 
produce  can  be  marketed  without  tin- 
aid  of  a middleman — and  the  grower- 
can  know  just  how  his  account  stands 
every  day;  when  the  market  is  un- 
profitable, he  can  keep  off  the  mar- 
ket. The  one  who  comes  to  market 
must  study  the  situation  and  know 
just  about  the  price  which  he  can  se- 
cure for  his  stuff;  he  must  be  quick 
to  note  any  conditions  which  necessi- 
tate a change  of  quotations. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  persons  who  grow  fruit 
near  Kansas  City  are  now  branching 
out,  and  are  growing  truck  crops  as 
well,  so  as  to  have  something  to  bring 
to  market  all  the  time.  Before  straw- 
berries are  ripe  in  the  spring,  aspar- 
gus,  rhubarb,  etc.,  is  brought  to  mar- 
ket, and  in  this  way  one  can  build  up 
a trade  which  extends  over  the  entire 
season. 

The  marketing  of  fruits  was  also 
discussed  by  George  W.  Kinkead  of 
the  Wathena  Fruit-Growers’  Associa- 
tion, and  by  R.  W.  Rader,  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Fruit-Growers’  Association, 
Fayetteville,  Ark.  Mr.  Kinkead  told 
of  the  work  of  the  Wathena  Associa- 
tion, which  was  explained  in  The 
Fruit-Grower  some  months  ago.  Mr. 
Rader  told  of  the  organization  of 
which  he  is  secretary,  and  the  work 
it  has  done. 

He  said  that  Washington  and  Ben- 
ton Counties,  Ark.,  are  two  of  tne 
greatest  fruit-growing  counties  of  the 
United  States,  these  two  counties  hav- 
ing more  apple  trees  than  any  other 
two  counties.  In  1901  the  fruit  crop 
of  these  counties  brought  $4,000,000. 
The  history  of  the  fruit-marketing 
associations  of  that  section  is  a short 
one.  In  1895  the  growers  decided 
they  must  stand  together,  and  the  first 
organization  was  formed.  There  are 
now  about  sixty  organizations  in  that 
section.  Stock  in  the  association  rep- 
resented by  Mr.  Rader  is  $25  a share, 
and  anyone  growing  one  or  more  acres 
of  fruit  for  market  can  take  member- 
ship. A general  manager  has  charge 
of  selling  the  crop,  under  the  over- 
sight of  an  executive  committee. 
Members  are  not  allowed  to  haul  their 
fruit  more  than  three  miles  to  ship- 
ping station,  and  all  fruit  must  be 
hauled  on  springs.  Members  are  no- 
tified when  the  association  will  be 
ready  to  ship  fruit,  and  all  fruit  must 
be  shipped  through  the  organization. 
As  soon  as  a grower  has  a load  of 
berries  ready,  it  must  be  hauled  to  the 
shipping  station  at  once;  after  the 
berries  have  been  inspected  and 
passed  by  the  inspector,  they  become 
the  property  of  the  association.  The 
Ozark  Fruit-Growers’  Association  has 
general  oversight  over  all  the  asso- 
ciations, and  a better  system  of  dis- 
tribution is  had. 

The  last  evening  session  was  a 
splendid  one.  Prof.  W.  A.  Harsh- 
barger  of  Topeka  read  a paper,  “Suc- 
cess With  Flowers,”  which  recom- 
mended more  attention  for  flower  cul- 
ture about  the  home.  Mrs.  Henrietta 
W.  Calvin  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  read  a paper  on  “Using  Hor- 
ticultural Products  in  the  Home,”  and 
Miss  Eva  Schley  discussed  “Nature 
Study  in  Our  Common  Schools,”  and 
Mrs.  George  E.  Rose  of  Rosedale  read 
a paper,  “A  Fruit-Grower’s  Letters  to 
His  City  Cousin,”  which  was  one  of 
the  best  things  of  the  meeting,  but 
none  of  these  papers  can  be  reported 
in  part — they  must  be  read  entirely  to 
be  properly  appreciated. 

Saturday  morning  the  various  com- 
mittees reported  and  there  were  pa- 
pers by  William  Cutter.  C.  A.  Black- 
more  and  others,  but  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er representative  had  to  leave  for 


The  Hawkeye 

Tree  Protectors 


willprotectyouryoungtrees 
against  Rabbits,  Mice,  in 
fact  ALL  Kinds  of  tree 
gnawers  as  well  as  Sunscald, 
Blistering,  at  a cost  of  a frac- 
tion of  a cent  per  tree.  It 
will  protect  as  long  as  the 
tree  needs  protection.  It 
ALWAYS  gives  SATIS- 
FACTION. 

PRICES: 

100  Protectors  . . $ .75 
1000  Protectors  . . 5.00 


Sample  and  Circular  FREE.  PROMPT  Shipment. 

Burlington  Basket  Company 

BURLINGTON,  IOWA 


Black  Hawk 
GRIST  MILL 

A hand  mill  for  country,  ni 
lage  and  city  housekeepers. 
Fresh  corn  meal,  graham,  rye 
flour,  etc.  Fast,  easy  grinder  made  to  last 

W sight  17  lbs.  $3-00.  EXP^.88 

Soon  pays  for  Itself.  You’ll  find  a dozen  uses 
for  It.  Grinds  com,  wheat,  rye,  rice,  spices, 
coffee,  etc.  fine  or 
coarse.  Just  the 
thing  for  cracking 
grain  for  poultry 
Black  Hawk  book  FBE&* 

A.  H.  PATCH, 

Mfr.  Hind  Mills  aad  Oort  flhtUirt 
•xeitMiTsiy.  Agroti  Wsawd 

Clarksville,  Tennessee. 


FURS 


and  pelts 

to  McMillan 'fur  ,&  wool  co. 

• MINNEAPOLIS,;  MINN. 

Illustrate; d^ircular./ree  lo/an'ybiie  iptorested.in  Raw  Furs 
Trappers'  Guide  Free  to  those  who  ship  to 


RHODES  DOUBLE 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFC.  CO. 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  lor 
circular  and 
prices. 


West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Tecumsels  Nurseries 


Tecumseh  trees  are  famous  wherever 
planted,  and  they  are  planted  everywhere 
— from  Maine  to  Colorado,  and  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf.  Try  them.  Gatalogfree 

TECUMSEH  NURSERIES  CEDARVILLE,  OHIO 


DON’T  DELAY 

Send  at  once  for  our  new  descriptive 
catalogue  and  price  list,  free  to  appli- 
cants. 200  acres  in  nursery,  over  800 
varieties  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants.  Address 

H.  J.  Weber  & Sons  Nursery  Co. 
Nursery,  Missouri 


25  Cents. 

Will  etow  in  the  house 
or  out  of  doors. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips, 

Crocus,  Fuchsias, 

Ozalis,  ^Jonquils, 

Daffodils,  Dewey  Lily, 

Tuberoses,  Gladiolus, 

Chinese  Lily,  Beponia. 

Gloxinia,  Lilies  of  the  

Valley— all  postpaid,  25c.  in  stamps  or  coin. 
As  a premium  with  these  Bulbs  we  will  send 
collection  of  flower  seeds  — over  200  varieties. 
Jj  A U ItS Eli  IT, Dept  p Lioston,JUass, 


EXPERIENCED 

SALESMEN 

for  Indian  Territory,  by  old,  reliable  nursery. 
Prospective  customers  Invited  to  write  for 
prices  on  most  caefully  grown  stock  In  the 
Southwest.  SHAWNEE  NURSERIES,  Box 
187.  Shawnee,  Okla. 


Southwestern 

TREES 

for  the  Home  Beautlfol,  the  Orchard,  the 
Cemetery,  the  Park.  Catalogue  Free. 

Address 

TEXAS  NURSERY  TO..  SHERMAN.  TEXAS 

home  and  could  not  attend  the  clos- 
ing session. 

Altogether,  it  was  an  excellent 
meeting,  and  one  of  the  best  the  so- 
ciety has  ever  held — and  one  of  the 
best  that  any  society  has  held. 


Monthly  Page 

Forty-six 
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New  York  Fruit-Growers  Meet 


The  meeting  of  this  association, 
which  was  held  at  Penn  Yan  last 
month,  was  one  of  the  best  the  or- 
ganization has  ever  held.  Some 
important  matters  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion. Among  the  changes  was  that 
the  membership  fee  was  reduced  to 
$2,  and  all  members  are  now  on  an 
equal  footing;  formerly  the  associate 
members  did  not  receive  the  crop  re- 
ports, but  during  the  past  season  the 
best  crop  reports  came  from  the  asso- 
ciate members,  and  this  change  was 
made  for  their  benefit. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  as  follows:  President,  J.  R. 

Cornell,  Newburg;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Ira  Pease,  Oswego;  second  vice- 
president,  Grant  Hitchings,  Syracuse; 
third  vice-president,  Luther  Collamer, 
Hilton;  fourth  vice-president,  Albert 
Wood,  Carlton  Station;  secretary,  E. 
C.  Gillett,  Penn  Yan;  treasurer,  C.  H. 
Darrow,  Geneva;  executive  commit- 
tee— B.  J.  Chase,  Sodus;  S.  W.  Wad- 
hams,  Clarkson;  L.  L.  Morrell,  Kin- 
derhook;  George  W.  Potter,  Buffalo; 
T.  B.  Wilson,  Hall’s  Corners. 

The  first  session  was  taken  up  with 
addresses  of  welcome,  response,  and 
reports  of  officers.  In  his  response 
to  the  address  of  welcome  Mr.  H.  W. 
Collingwood  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
urged  the  importance  of  the  associa- 
tion putting  up  fruit  in  uniform  small 
packages,  putting  the  association 
brand  on  everything,  after  having  in- 
spected it;  then  have  a storage  house 
in  New  York  and  sell  direct  to  the 
consumers,  through  advertising  in 
daily  papers,  in  street  cars,  or  in  any 
other  way  to  reach  the  consumers  di- 
rect. 

Reports  of  Officers. 

In  his  address  President  Wilson  rec- 
ommended that  the  association  favor 
the  erection  of  an  auditorium  build- 
ing at  Geneva,  this  building  to  be 
use'  by  any  organization  of  farmers 
which  desire  to  meet  there. 

In  his  report  Secretary  Gillett  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  estimate 
of  the  apple  crop  which  was  made  by 
the  association  was  more  nearly  cor- 
rect than  any  other  estimates. 

As  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee S.  D.  Willard  said  that  he  did 
not  remember  a time  when  the  legis- 
lature was  as  willing  to  listen  to  the 
claims  of  farmers  and  fruit-growers 
as  at  present.  He  recommended  that 
the  wishes  of  the  members  be  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature,  and  also 
urged  the  members  to  write  their  re- 
spective members  of  the  state  legis- 
lature and  also  to  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress. 

Prof.  E.  P.  Felt,  state  entomologist, 
reported  that  the  injury  from  insects 
in  1906  was  not  great,  although  in 
some  orchards  codling  moth  did  great 
damage,  and  San  Jose  scale  had  ap- 
peared in  several  new  places.  Re- 
ports were  sent  out  that  gypsy  moth 
had  invaded  the  state,  but  investiga- 
tion developed  that  these  reports  were 
untrue,  the  insect  in  every  case  hav- 
ing been  found  to  be  another  species. 
However,  the  entomological  depart- 
ment is  watching  the  Massachusetts 
line  closely,  and  has  posted  warnings 
all  over  the  state,  in  the  shape  of  large 
cards,  on  which  the  gypsy  and  brown- 
tail  moths  are  shown  in  natural  col- 
ors, at  various  stages;  these  insects 
are  fully  described  on  these  placards, 
so  that  the  public  generally  ought  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of 
these  insects. 

Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick  reported  for  the 
committee  on  plant  diseases,  and  said 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a small 
area  in  which  pear  blight  had  been 
very  prevalent,  the  state  had  been  ex- 
ceptionally free  from  fungous  diseases. 
Apples  were  almost  free  from  fungi 
even  in  unsprayed  orchards.  He 
warned  growers  not  to  neglect  spray- 
ing on  this  account,  however,  but 
urged  them  to  continue  spraying  for 
fungous  diseases,  for  apple  scab  is  an 
ever-present  enemy  of  the  apple- 
growers,  and  preventive  measures 
should  not  be  abandoned. 

F.  E.  Dawley  reported  on  "Experi- 
mental Orchards.”  These  experiment- 
al orchards  are  of  dwarf  apple  trees, 
which  are  still  too  young  to  bear  any 
considerable  quantity  of  fruit;  some 
varieties  bore  the  past  season,  how- 
ever, and  the  fruit  was  entirely  satis- 
factory, as  was  the  general  growth  of 
the  trees.  A few  years,  no  doubt,  will 
make  this  report  of  special  interest, 
for,  with  San  Jose  scale  spreading 
throughout  the  state,  the  small  trees 
are  worth  considering,  for  they  can 
be  more  easily  treated. 


The  State  Fair  committee  reported 
that  the  association  had  been  awarded 
second  prize  at  the  last  state  fair, 
this  being  due  to  the  size  of  the  ex- 
hibit; the  quality  of  fruit  was  easily 
the  best,  and  even  with  a smaller  ex- 
hibit the  association  was  only  IV2 
per  cent  behind  the  winner  of  first 
prize.  The  committee  urged  better 
support  for  the  exhibit  next  time. 

The  executive  committee  reported 
that  sales  of  fertilizers  during  the 
year  were  light,  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  price  made  by  the  associa- 
tion had  been  used  by  some  of  the 
members  to  beat  down  the  price  of 
other  dealers.  The  very  objects  sought 
to  be  gained  had  therefore  been  pre- 
vented by  this  action.  Sales  of  spray- 
ing material  had  been  good,  but  not 
as  large  as  should  have  been  the  case. 
If  the  co-operative  buying  is  to  be 
made  a success,  members  must  buy 
through  the  organization  and  not 
quote  the  price  made  by  the  associa- 
tion in  trying  to  secure  lower  prices 
elsewhere. 

"Fertilizers  for  Apples”  was  the 
title  of  a paper  by  Prof.  U.  P.  Hed- 
rick of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. This  paper  was  a summary  of  a 
twelve-year  experiment  with  wood 
ashes  on  a bearing  orchard.  The  or- 
chard was  divided  as  equally  as  pos- 
sible as  to  conditions  and  varieties, 
and  several  varieties  were  included 
in  the  test.  The  untreated  plot  re- 
ceived no  fertilization  whatever,  the 
other  plot  being  fertilized  with  wood 
ashes  and  other  fertilizers. 

The  experiment  showed  that  on  this 
particular  soil  potash  was  not  needed, 
and  in  some  cases  proved  detrimental. 
The  same  seems  to  be  true  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  the  element  of  fertil- 
ity needed  was  nitrogen. 

"Much  has  been  said  about  the  ef- 
fects of  potash  upon  the  fruit,  in  giv- 
ing it  color  and  quality,”  said  Prof. 
Hedrick.  "In  this  period  of  twelve 
years  there  have  been  a few  cool, 
backward  seasons,  in  which  maturity 
of  the  fruit  was  delayed  in  autumn, 
when  there  has  seemed  to  be  a sub- 
stantiation of  this  belief,  for  in  those 
years  the  apples  grown  on  the  treated 
plots  were  of  better  color  than  those 
grown  on  the  untreated  plots.  But 
in  normal  years,  when  the  apples  ma- 
tured at  the  proper  season,  the  differ- 
ence in  color  was  not  discernible.  This 
experiment,  like  most  others,  shows 
that  every  man,  with  his  own  peculiar 
soil  and  climatic  conditions,  must  be 
a law  unto  himself,  and  must  apply 
the  results  of  experiments  and  re- 
search under  his  own  conditions,  us- 
ing good  common  sense,  always  re- 
membering that  there  are  general 
principles,  which,  with  certain  modi- 
fications, always  hold  good.” 

W.  S.  Perrine  of  Illinois  was  present 
at  the  meeting,  and  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  speak  he  complimented 
the  New  York  growers  upon  their 
meetings,  and  then  said  he  would  like 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Collingwood,  who 
had  just  returned  from  a trip  through 
the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  Collingwood  and  the  Ben  Davis 
Apple. 

Mr.  Collingwood  said  he  had  just 
returned  from  a trip  through  Mis- 
souri and  Southwestern  Iowa,  and, 
despite  his  previous  condemnation  of 
the  Ben  Davis  apple,  he  now  believed 
the  Western  growers  were  making 
more  money  from  Ben  Davis  than  they 
could  from  any  other  variety,  and 
said  the  westerners  actually  enjoyed 
eating  a Ben  Davis.  Mr.  Collingwood 
went  even  farther  and  said  that  if  he 
were  to  plant  an  orchard  in  the  sec- 
tion visited,  a large  percentage  of  the 
trees  would  probably  be  of  the  much- 
abused  Ben  Davis. 

S.  D.  Willard  took  charge  of  ttie 
question  box,  and  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion followed  some  of  the  questions 
the  box  contained. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
the  most  profitable  pear  to  plant  in 
this  section  is  the  Bartlett.  Distance 
to  set  trees  depends  on  soil  and  lo- 
cality. Too  much  nitrogenous  fertil- 
izer seems  to  make  pear  trees  more 
susceptible  to  blight,  which  is  the 
worst  enemy  of  the  Bartlett  pear. 
Advocates  of  sod  culture  claimed  that 
cultivation  is  responsible  for  the 
blight,  but  cases  were  cited  showing 
that  trees  in  sod  often  blight. 

Is  the  new  process  lime  as  good  for 
making  Bordeaux  mixture  as  good 
lime  made  by  the  old  methods?  The 
general  opinion  was  that  the  new  lime 
is  not  so  good.  A hard  stone  lime 
made  in  Ohio  seemed  to  be  very  pop- 


It  Will  SAVE  You  to  Ask 

Our  Special  Time  Price  NOW  on  a 


Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow 


You’ll  Save  in  time— Save  your  horses 
and  save  much  harder  work  for  yourself, 
if  you’ll  simply  write  a postal  for  our 
proposition  on  a Detroit  Tongueless  Disc 
Harrow  today. 

Don’t  let  yourself  buy  any  other  kind  of  a 
harrow  until  you  have  heard  from  us.  It’s 
well  worth  your  while  to  find  out  what  you 
can  do  with  us.  Especially  worth  your  while  to 
know  all  about  the  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc. 


N o weight  on  the  horses’  necks— no  bruises, 
galls  or  straining  from  sharp  turns  or  rough, 
hilly  ground. 

No  Tongue  at  All 

to  Pound  Around. 

You  hitch  to  eveners  on  the  light  front - 
wheel  truck.  Then  your  horses  pull  straight 
ahead  all  the  time,  turning  and  all.  No 
tongue  to  cause  tipping. 


We  Allow  30  Days’  FieldTest  FREE 


This  newTongueless  ofourswasThe  won- 
der Of  the  age  in  Disc  Harrows  last  year 
when  we  had  1463  orders  more  than  we  could 
fill.  Think  of  that. 

There  are  good  reasons. 

Until  we  made  and  patented  this  Origi- 
nal Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  nobody 
knew  how  to  save  the  awlul  draft  of 
those  old  Tongue  Harrows.  Ours  is 

The  Lightest  Draft  Disc 
Harrow  in  the  Market 


This 
’ is  only 
one  of  the 
rGreat  Special 
^Features  -Truck 
Instead  of  Tongue 


It  rolls  smoothly  everywhere  you  drive 
and  is  The  Easiest  for  Horses  and  the  Driver. 
We  can’t  tell  you  the  whole  story  here. 

But  we  want  you  to  know 
the  whole  truth  about 
what  a desirable  har- 
row  the  Detroit 
Tongueless  Disc  is. 
The  best  way  for  you 
to  know  is  for  you  to  try  it  free  your- 
self for  a month  in  your  own  fields. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

to  your  railroad  station  and  even 
pay  return  freight  if  you  don’t  find  our 
Detroit  Tongueless  just 
exactly  what  we  say  it  is. 
It  won’t  cost  any  respons- 
ible party  a cent  to  try  it 
NOW,  or  at  the  time  you 
want  to  begin  your  regu- 
lar harrow  work. 

All  you  need  to  do  is  to 
say  in  your  order  when 
you  want  to  test  it.  We’ll 
ship  promptly. 

Ask  for  our  free  catalogue. 
That  also  tells  all  about  how  well 
built  our  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc 
Harrows  are.  That,  too,  will  interest  you. 
You  can’t  make  any  mistake  in  writing  us.  We 
will  take  care  of  you  liberally  on  a square  deal. 

Order  Now  for  Future  Delivery 


We  advise  you  to  send  in  your  order  right  NOW,  and  we  guarantee 
to  make  delivery  when  you  want  it.  Handsome  catalog  and  time 
prices  on  full  line  of  sizes  FREE.  Write  today. 

.Address  AMERICAN  HARROW  CO. 

5844  Hastings  Street  Detroit,  Mich. 


Just  Ask  for  Our  SPECIAL  PRICE 
On  this  CHATHAM  Fanning  Mill 


30  Days*  Free  Trial 


Our  answer  will  surprise  you. 

Why  ? Well,  there  will  be  a lot  of  surprises. 

First,  the  price  that  we  will  quote  you. 

Second,  the  easy  terms  on  which  we  will  let 
you  pay  for  the  mill. 

Third,  the  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  will  actu 
ally,  clean,  separ- 
ate andgrarfrfyes, 
sir,  we  said  grade, 
and  we  mean  it!) 
from  40  to  80  bushels  per  hour  TT’i.gxirllif 
—Its  capacity  is  wonderful— Its 
ease  of  operation  is  remarkable 
— Its  all-around  usefulness  and  its  importance 
as  a profit-maker  makes  its  owner  wonder  how 
he  ever  got  along  at  all  without  a Chatham. 

The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  will  handle  all 
kinds  of  grain  and 

seed^It  tackles^ny  Chatham 

V fiSfl  jo  b-It  is 

“death  on  weeds”  — Takes 
iMllirJ  — -l  buckhorn  plantain  out  of  clover 
—in  fact,  wipes  out  any 
kind  of  a 


and  riddles  — a patent  bagging  attachment 
which  saves  one  man’s  time,  and  more  special 
practical  features  than  we  have  space  even  to 
name  here. 

Our  idea  is  to  build  the  Chatham  so  complete 
and  perfect  that  the  mill  sells  itself.  We  will 
ship  you  a Chat- 
ham Fanning  Mill 
on  30  Days'  Free 
Trial,  freight  pre- 
Prexmcii  rl  paid,  no  matter  where  you  live. 

use  ;t  all  that  time,  free,  while 
you  are  making  up  your  mind 
whether  to  buy  it  or  not.  If  it  doesn’t  do  all 
we  say  it  will,  send  it  bac’  at  our  expense. 

We’re  not  going  to  let  you  keep  it  if  it  doesn't 
do  the  work  and  do  it  right!  Selling  Fanning 
Mills  on  the  plan  we 
l\r»r»L  Frpp  do-lirect  from  our 
JJUUli  J.  J.  CC  factory  to  the  actual 
user—  the  very  life  of 
our  business  depends  upon  the  satisfactory  working 
of  the  mills  ice  put  out. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  the  Chatham  and  let  »t 
prove  itself— "Let  it  show  how  it  can  quickly  put  its 
own  cost  back  in  your  pocket  and  make  a profit  for  yon. 
The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  isn't  a luxury.  It's  a 
necessity!  You  need  it  on  your  farm  right  NOW. 

Send  lor  the  Chatham  Book  FREE.  It  t<  11s  of  over 
100  ways  to  increase  farm  profits.  Tells  how  to  6t«  p 
the  losses  anti  make  every  cultivated  acre  on  your 
farm  y it  Id  crops  in  abundance.  It’s  a regular  Bureau 
of  Free  I foimation  on  Grain.  Breeding.  Planting 
and  Seeding.  It  tells  everything  in  a mighty  sensi- 
ble interesting  way.  Get  it.  Bead  it.  Profit  by  it. 

Sent  promptly,  postage  paid,  if  you  just  a^k  for  it 
on  a postal  card.  If  you  live  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
write  our  Topeka  office;  if  east,  write  to  Detroit. 

THE  MANSON  CAMPBELL  CO.  Ltd. 

Box  517a  Topeka,  Has.  517  Wesson  Av.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

We  have  24  Branch  Warehouse,  and  make  prompt  shipments. 


FARM  SUPPLIES  LOW  PRICES 

We  are  SELLING  AGENTS  for  leading  FACTORItS 


Farm  Tools 
Incubators 
Poultry 
Supplies 

First  - Class  Ware- 
house and  Shl„li( 
Facilities. 


"CUMFY” 


Felt  Mattress 


The  Best  on  the  market.  Ship- 
ped freight  paid  to  any  ad- 
dress for  $12.00 

Money  back  If  not  pleased. 


Fruit  Growers’  Supplies 

of  all  kinds. 

Spraj  Pumps 

Large  and  Small 

Insecticides 

Leading  Brands 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

Write  for  prices  on 
anything  you  want 
In  horticultural  sup- 
plies. 


We  make  a Specialty  of  Farm  Supplies  of  every  description.  Correspondence  invited 
We  refer  you  to  Cashier  of  the  German- American  Bank.  St.  Joseph.  Mo.  Address 

THE  FACTORY  AGENTS,  626  Charles,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


400,000  Peach  Trees 

All  the  leading  varieties,  a good  proportion  of  Elbertas. 

JAPAN  PLUMS — Largely  of  Abundance,  Burbank  and  Wlckaon — 
both  one  and  two-year:  fine. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS — A large  stock. 

Write  for  Prices.  HOOPES,  BRO.  & THOMAS 


MAPLE  AVENUE  NURSERIES 


600  Acre9. 


WEST  CHESTER,  PENN  A. 


67th  Tear. 


Yearly  Page  103 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER, 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Monthly  P'i 
Forty-Ho 


Warranted  to  Give  Satlmt action. 

GomhauH’s 


Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 


A Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strainea  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  in  valuable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  (tirSend  ror  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


ABSORBING 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened  Tissues,  Infiltrated 
Parts,  and  any  Puff  or  Swelling, 
Cures  Lameness,  Allays  Pain 
without  laying  the  horse  up.  Does  not 
blister,  stain  or  remove  tlie  hair.  652.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Pamphlet  1-C  free. 

ADSORBENTS,  JR.,  for  mankind,  $1.00 
bottle.  Cures  Synovitis,  Weeping  Sinew, 
Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele. 
Allays  pain.  Book  free.  Genuine  mfd.  only  hy  , 

Vi.  t . lulMi,  I*.  11.  K,  .11  Mouiuoulli 
Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


KEEPS 

THEM 

ALL 

HEALTHY 


Every  good  Veterinarian 
urges  frequent  use  of  a coal 
tar  disinfectant.  HYOENO  is 
the  best  coal  tar  disinfectant 
made— the  best  it  is  possible 
to  make-nothing  dirty,  gum- 
my, weak  or  watery  about  it, 
yet  when  prepared  for  use  it  cost  only 
about  one  cent  pergallon.  HYGENO  kills 
lice,  ticks  scab,  mites  and  all  parasites  on 
any  animal ; cures  mange,  itch,  ring-worm, 
nettle  rash  and  other  parasitic  skin 
diseases;  destroys  germs,  foul  odors, 
stomach  worms,  screw  worms,  grubs, etc; 
heals  galls, wounds,  cuts, 
scratches,  sore  mouth  ana 
similar  injuries  and  dis- 
eases. HYGENO  is  endor- 
sed by  leading  sheep,  hog 
and  cattle  breeders,  horse 
owners  and  poultry  and  pet 
stock  fanciers.  Free  book- 
let tel’  why.  Write  today, 
we  will  tell  you  where  to  buy 
Hygeno.  The  Hygeno  Disin- 
fectant Co.,  1172-1178  Citizens 
Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Free  Sample""' 

ARNICARBOLINE 

Arnlcarbollne  Is  the  greatest  healer 
known  for  man  or  beast.  It  absolutely 
relieves  and  cures  all  manner  of  burns, 
cuts,  sores,  bruises,  ulcers,  bolls,  skin 
diseases.  salt  rheum,  eczema,  open 
wounds,  etc.  Has  never  failed  yet. 
Write  today  for  big  free  sample.  Arnl- 
carbollne for  household  use,  25c,  at  all 
druggists,  or  direct  from  us. 

Veterinary  Arnlcarbollne  for  all  ani- 
mals Greatest  thing  on  earth  for  cuts 
bruises,  scratches,  skin  and  blood  dis- 
eases; big  package,  60c,  at  druggists  or 
direct.  Be  sure  and  write  for  the  free 
sample. 

arxicarboline  co„ 

203  lltb  Street.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Cholera  Proof 

By  feeding  the  sow  Rldgway’s  Vaccine — 
10  cents  a litter — the  pigs  are  vaccinated 
before  birth,  hence  are  born  CHOLERA 
PROOF.  One  million  successful  tests.  10,000 
strong  testimonials.  In  further  proof  will 
ship  my  own  suckling  pigs  and  expose  them 
for  weeks  in  sick  cholera  herds  at  MY  OWN 
EXPENSE  AND  RISK.  No  other  MAN. 
DOCTOR  OR  VETERINARY  ever  did  or  yet 
dares  to  take  any  such  risk.  WHY?  Sim- 
ply because  he  would  lose  both  his  hogs 
and  business.  During  the  past  six  years 
I have  shipped  and  exposed  in  sick  cholera 
herds,  scattered  from  Virginia  to  Nebraska, 
and  from  Michigan  to  Florida,  over  2,000 
of  my  own  suckling  pigs,  WITHOUT  LOSS 
FROM  CHOLERA.  I give  a written  guar- 
antee and  back  it  with  $10,000.00  approved 
security.  I CAN  DELIVER  THE  GOODS. 
Book  free. 

ROBERT  RIDGWAY,  Box  F,  AMBOY,  IND. 


NEWTON’S  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

14  years  sale.  One  to  two  cans 
will  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
1 can.  Of  ’ 
prepaid. 


Of  dealers,  or  express 
! ’ Send  for  booklet. 


TlieNnwton  R.Mnt'dy  Co., Toledo, O. 


ular.  Also  a lime  known  as  Stock- 
bridge  lime. 

Will  a man  with  ten  acres  of  apple 
trees  be  justified  In  buying  a power 
sprayer?  There  was  a difference  of 
opinion,  but  most  of  the  members 
thought  the  power  machine  would  be 
a good  investment  even  for  an  orchard 
of  this  size. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  sod-mulch 
plan  of  orchard  management  and 
clean  cultivation,  seemed  to  be  still 
undecided.  While  the  sod-mulch  plan 
seems  to  be  all  right  in  some  locali- 
ties and  with  some  soils,  many  mem- 
bers expressed  a doubt  as  to  its  adap- 
tability over  large  areas.  Mr.  Hitch- 
ings  said  the  sod-mulch  plan  will  be 
all  right  on  any  limestone  soil. 

What  is  the  best  treatment  for 
oyster-shell  bark  louse?  Spray  in 
June  with  kerosene  emulsion  or 
whale-oil  soap.  If  one  is  spraying  for 
San  Jose  scale,  the  oyster-shell  louse 
will  also  be  killed. 

In  reply  to  a question,  it  developed 
that  no  member  had  succeeded  in 
grafting  anything  successfully  on  Bur- 
bank or  Abundance  plums. 

Mr.  Willard  said  he  has  Beaurre 
Bose  and  Winter  Nelis  pears  grafted 
six  years  ago  on  Kieffer  trees,  and  they 
are  doing  well,  and  promise  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

Discussion  developed  that  3x6  feet 
is  a more  popular  distance  for  plant- 
ing raspberries  than  6x6  feet. 

It  was  the  opinion  that  sandy  loam 
(not  sandy  soil)  is  suitable  for  cur- 
rants. 

Effective  Spraying  for  Codling  Moth. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  spray  for 
the  second  brood  of  codling  moth? 
Just  as  the  last  petals  are  falling. 
This  spraying  is  really  for  the  first 
brood,  but  the  best  way  to  control 
the  second  brood  is  to  reduce  the  first 
one  to  the  minimum.  Then,  too,  more 
of  the  spray  mixture  will  remain  from 
this  application  than  can  be  made  to 
stay  on  the  apple  by  later  applications. 

“Fruit  Transportation  and  Storage 
Investigations  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture”  was  th&  title 
of  an  address  hy  H.  J.  Eustace  of  the 
Department.  Most  of  his  address  can 
he  found  in  the  Year  Book  of  the 
Departemnt  of  Agriculture  for  1905, 
illustrated  with  colored  plates.  All 
farmers:  should  have  these  annual 
books,  and  they  can  be  secured  free 
from  your  representative  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Eustace  said  that  a large  per 
c,ent  of  the  loss  from  decay  and 
moulds  is  due  to  mechanical  injury, 
such  as  bruises,  stem  punctures,  cuts 
in  the  skin  by  fingernails,  etc.  An- 
other fact  worth  remembering  is  that 
fruit  should  be  cooled  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  taking  from  the  trees. 
One  experiment  in  Georgia  showed 
that  fruit  which  was  cooled  before 
shipment  reached  its  destination  in 
better  condition  and  required  less  ice 
than  other  fruit  loaded  direct  into  the 
cars.  Even  peaches  much  nearer 
maturity,  and  therefore  of  better  size 
and  quality,  reached  market  in  better 
condition  when  cooled-  before  ship- 
ment, than  greener  fruit  shipped  with- 
out previous  cooling.  This  was  true 
in  an  experiment  with  shipping 
oranges  from  California. 

Dr.  L.  HI  Bailey  delivered  an  elo- 
quent address,  “The  Little  Red  School- 
house,”  in  which  he  showed,  by  sta- 
tistics, that  the  country  schools  of 
New  York  state  are  not  getting  what 
rightly  belongs  to  them.  He  made  a 
plea  for  better  and  more  sanitary 
buildings  for  our  country  schools; 
better  playgrounds  should  be  provid- 
ed, and  the  surroundings  of  the  school 
should  be  beautified.  He  said  that  on 
the  campus  at  Cornell  a schoolhouse 
had  been  built,  which,  while  it  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  average 
country  schools,  it  is  not  all  that  it 
should  be.  This  building  has  two 
rooms;  one  for  the  schoolroom  proper, 
and  the  other  for  a work  shop,  in 
which  the  children  are  brought  in 
touch  with  the  mysteries  of  nature. 

San  Jose  Scale  Discussion. 

Thursday  morning’s  session  was  de- 
voted to  a discussion  of  the  San  Jose 
scale.  A very  practical  address  was 
delivered  by  L.  D.  Morrell  of  Kinder- 
hook,  entitled,  “Fighting  the  Scale,” 
and  he  began  by  saying  it  was  indeed 
a fight.  He  received  the  scale  from 
his  brother-in-law,  and  he  believes 
it  will  be  in  the  family  to  the  tenth 
generation.  The  insect  was  carried 
two  and  a half  miles  the  first  year. 
Sour  cherry  trees  and  Kieffer  pear 
trees  so  far  are  the  only  fruit  trees 
exempt  from  its  attacks. 


Ions  of  water.  He  makes  his  mixture 
as  follows:  Put  sixteen  gallons  of 

warm  water  in  a barrel  and  add  the 
lime;  this  will  boil  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  barrel;  when  it  gets  to  this 
point  add  the  sulphur,  and  boil  with 
steam  until  the  mixture  is  a dark  am- 
ber color.  Mr.  Morrell  believes  It 
makes  a better  mixture  if  boiled  until 
the  mass  reaches  this  color  than  to 
stop  when  it  simply  turns  green;  the 
ingredients  seem  to  remain  in  solu- 
tion better. 

The  point  the  speaker  emphasized 
most  strongly  was  to  do  thorough 
work.  Take  plenty  of  time  and  use 
enough  mixture  to  cover  every  square 
inch  of  surface  of  the  tree.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  lower  part  of  trees  are 
most  likely  to  be  neglected.  No  one 
should  ever  try  to  spray  against  the 
wind.  Flowers  of  sulphur  make  a 
better  mixture  than  flour  of  sulphur, 
but  is  somewhat  more  expensive.  Mr. 
Morrell  said  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  lime-sulphur  mixture 
is  a good  fungicide,  and  had  never  had 
any  evil  consequences  upon  the  men 
who  apply  it.  Other  growers,  how- 
ever, claimed  the  mixture  was  injuri- 
ous to  the  skin,  cracking  the  'hands 
and  burning  the  face. 

In  a personal  talk  with  Mr.  Morrell 
afterward  he  told  the  writer  that  be- 
fore the  spraying  season  begins  every 
man  is  furnished  with  a pair  of  over- 
alls and  a jumper,  and  also  each  one 
wears  a pair  of  moleskin  gloves  soak- 
ed in  oil;  these  gloves  protect  the 
hands  admirably.  Duplicate  parts  and 
tools  are  taken  to  the  field  when  be- 
ginning spraying,  so  there  may  be  no 
delay  in  making  repairs.  Mr.  Morrell 
uses  a power  sprayer,  but  also  keeps 
a hand  outfit  in  readiness  to  be  used 
when  the  ground  will  not  permit  a 
heavy  power  outfit  to  be  taken  into 
the  orchard. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Krauty  of  Berkeley,  W. 
Va.,  read  a paper  on  “Controlling  the 
Scale  with  Soluble  Oils,”  in  which  he 
claimed  that  the  oil  was  more  easily 
had  been  able  to  hold  the  scale  in 
check  by  the  use  of  soluble  oil,  first 
using  it  at  strength  of  1 to  15  and 
later  at  strength  of  1 to  20.  He 
claimed  that  the  oil  was  more  easily 
applied,  more  easily  made,  and  that 
as  it  covered  a larger  surface  than 
the  lime-sulphur  mixture,  the  expense 
was  less. 

The  New  York  growers  and  experi- 
ment station  workers,  however,  did 
not  agree  with  this  report,  for  in  New 
York  nothing  has  been  found  which 
will  do  the  work  as  well  as  the  lime- 
sulphur  mixture. 

George  G.  Atwood  of  Albany  dis- 
cussed the  work  which  the  state  gov- 
ernment does  for  the  fruit-grower. 
The  state  commissioner  of  agriculture 
looks  after  this  work;  under  him  are 
twelve  inspectors,  whose  first  duty  is 
to  inspect  the  nurseries  of  the  state 
and  their  extra  time  is  devoted  to  or- 
chard inspection.  If  any  New  York 
farmer  thinks  he  has  San  Jose  scale 
he  should  notify  the  commissioner 
and  an  inspector  will  be  sent  to  see  if 
the  scale  is  to  be  found. 

During  the  past  year  452  owners 
received  certificates  of  inspection;  80,- 
000,000  trees  and  plants  were  inspect- 
ed in  the  nurseries,  and  325  orchards 
were  found  to  be  infected  with  scale. 

The  general  opinion  was  that  more 
severe  laws  are  needed  to  hold  the  in- 
sect in  check.  Every  indivilual  must 
make  the  fight,  and  not  leave  it  to 
the  state  department. 

Prof.  P.  J.  Parrott,  spoke  on  “Ex- 
periments With  San  Jose  Scale.”  He 
said  there  are  now  thirty-nine  counties 
in  the  state  where  the  scale  is  found, 
the  spread  during  the  past  year  hav- 
ing been  very  great.  The  speaker, 
however,  encouraged  the  growers  by 
saying  that  it  was  probable  that  the 
insect  will  be  less  troublesome  in 
years  to  come;  this  will  be  because  of 
the  fight  made  against  the  pest,  and 
also  because  natural  enemies  will  ap- 
pear which  will  help  hold  it  in  check. 
The  case  of  a few  other  insects  was 
cited  to  show  that  this  is  probable.  In 
California,  where  the  scale  first  ap- 
peared in  this  country,  the  growers 
now  pay  little  attention  to  it.  The 
wheat  midge,  which  was  so  destruc- 
tive a number  of  years  ago,  has  had 
its  day,  and  is  hardly  thought  of  now. 
The  potato  beetle  is  not  so  destructive 
as  it  was  for  a short  time  after  its  ad- 
vent. There  is  always  a tendency  for 
Nature  to  adjust  a balance,  and  the 
natural  enemies  of  insects  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  adjustment. 

Prof.  Parrott  said  that  the  parasite 
which  prays  upon  the  scale  is  at  work 


~~~~ Mr.  Morrell  said  he  had  killed  more  in  New  York,  and  with  intelligent 
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he  had  lost  from  the  scale.  He  now  is  no  reason  why  the  insect  cannot 
uses  lime-sulphur  mixture,  made  by  he  held  in  check.  Those  who  don’t 
using  fifteen  pounds  of  sulphur,  twen-  fight  the  scale  will  lose  out. 
ty  pounds  of  stone  lime  to  fifty  gal-  The  Geneva  experiment  station  is 
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Spraying  Made  Easy 

By  Using 

STAHL’S 

Excelsior 
Spraying  Outfits 

and  Prepared  Mixtures 

Save  your  trees,  vines  and  plants 
from  the  ravages  of  scale,  lungi 
and  worms  by  spraying, and  I bus  insure  an  increased 
yield.  Every  fanner,  gardener,  hint  or  flower 
grower  should  write  at  once  for  our  free  catalog, 
describing  Excelsior  .spraying  Outfits,  and  con- 
taining much  information  on  bow  to  spray  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops. 

WM.  STAHL  SIMLA VER  CO.,  Box  6-0,  (Juiney,  111. 


MORE  AND  BETTER  CIDER 


rfrom  less  apples  and  more  juice 
from  less  grapes  are  produced 
withour  presses  than  with  any 
other  press  made.  The  extra 
yield  of  juice  soon  pays 
for  the  press.  A 

HYDRAULIC  *REESS 

for  custom  work  in  your 
locality  will  prove  a 
money-maker.  Various 
sizes,  hand  or  power.  25 
to  600  barrels  per  day. 

Presses  for  all  purposes. 

Also  Steam  Evaporators, 

Apple-butter  Cookers,  etc. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 

Catalog  /'REE. 


THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.v 
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Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca 
pacify;  all  sizes;  alsc 
gasolina  engines, 
8 team  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
- ers.  Catalog  free, 

■march  Machinery  Co..  Raomi67.  39  Corilindl  St..  Naar  Tort 


CIDER  and  WINE 

PRESSES 

Hand  and  Power.  Catalogue  Free. 
Manufactured  by 


The  G.  J.  Emeny  Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


$60 


GOES  LIKE  SIXTY 

SELLS  LIKE  SIXTY  ^ 

SELLS  FOR  SIXTY 

GILSON 

GASOLENE 

ENGINE 

For  Pumping,  Cream 
Separators,  Chums,  Wash  Ma- 
chines, etc.  FREE  TRIAL 
Ask  for  catalog-all  sizes 

gilson  mfg  co  4&  Part  St.  Pont  Washington,  Wis. 


oo  Sweep  Feed  | 0IJOO  Galvanized 
Grinder.  | $14  Steel  Wind  Mill. 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  and. 
styles.  It  will , 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestlgate. Write  ' 
for  catalog  and  l 
price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

603  Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


WINDMILL 

GOODS 


7 to  10  horse  pow- 
er. Catalogue  free. 

State  what  is  wanted. 

.LeachWindmillflo.  Jolier  ^ • 
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All  kinds:  Portable,  Pit,  Pitless; 
Steel  and  Cement  Construction. 
Guaranteed  accurate,  reliable  and  dur- 
able. Let  us  send  you  a scale  on  trial.  Send 
for  free  catalogue. 

Scale  t’o.l  PH’entral  St.,  Ttlnghamton,  N.Y. 


I WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write 
me  today.  No  matter  win  re  you  live  or 
what  your  occupation,  I \ ill  teach  you 
the  real  efdat e business  by  mai  1 ; appoint 
you  Special  Representath  e of  my  Com- 
pany in  y<  ur  town  ; start  you  in  a profit- 
able business  of  your  own,  and  help  you 
make  big  money  at  once.  Unusual  op- 
portunity for  men  without  capital  to  be- 
come independent  for  life.  Valuable  book 
and  full  particulars  free.  Write  today. 
Address  nearest  office. 

EDWIN  R.  MARDEN.  Pres’t 
National  Co-operative  Realty  Co. 

877  Athenaeum  Building,  CHICAGO 
877  Maryland  Building,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Established  1866.  500  Acres. 

W.  T.  HOOD  & CO.#  Richmond,  Va. 

Old  Dominion  Nurseries 

Wholesale  and  retail  growers  of  first- 
class  Nursery  Stock.  Now  booking  or- 
ders for  Natural  Mountain  N.  C.  & Tenn. 
Peach  Pits  crop  1906.  Correspondence 
solicited. 
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co-operating  with  growers  in  treating 
some  old,  high-headed  apple  trees. 
The  speaker  gave  some  interesting 
figures  from  a 45-year-old  orchard  in 
this  experiment.  Trees  were  treated 
with  crude  oil,  lime-sulphur  mixture, 
and  with  kerosene  limoid,  at  the  fol- 
lowing cost: 


Crude  oil  59c  per  tree 

Lime-sulphur  mixture  36c  per  tree 

Kerosene-Limoid  60c  per  tree 


The  best  results  on  these  large  trees 
have  been  obtained  by  an  alternate 
use  of  lime-sulphur  and  oil,  using  one 
year  and  the  other  the  next  sea 
son.  On  small  trees,  however,  noth- 
ing is  as  good  as  the  lime-sulphur 
mixture. 

Cost  of  Making  Spray  Mixtures. 

Prof.  Parrott  presented  the  follow- 
ing table  showing  the  cost  of  making 
different  spray  mixtures: 

Cost  per 
50  gals 

Bordeaux  mixture  $0.38 

Bordeaux  mixture,  with  Vi  lb.  paris 

green  added  44 

Lime-sulphur  mixture  50 

Lime-sulphur  mixture,  with  sal  soda  .70 
Lime-sulphur  mixture,  with  caustic 

soda  31 

Kerosene  limoid,  10  per  cent S2 

Kerosene  limoid.  15  per  cent 1.23 

Kerosene  limoid,  20  per  cent 1.64 

Scalecide,  5 per  cent  1.35 

Scalecide,  8 per  cent  2.00 

Scalecide,  10  per  cent  2.50 

Crude  petroleum  5.50 

Kerosene  emulsion.  10  per  cent 65 

Kerosene  emulsion.  25  per  cent — 1.56 

Crude  oil  emulsion.  10  per  cent 67 

Crude  oil  emulsion,  25  per  cent — 1.67 

Strawberry  Growing. 

“The  Commercial  Strawberry  Bed” 
was  the  title  of  an  address  by  C.  B. 
Cook,  vice-president  of  the  Michigan 
Horticultural  Society.  Before  begin- 
ning his  talk  on  strawberries,  Mr. 
Cook  said  he  welcomed  the  San  Jose 
scale,  for  he  believes  it  will  weed  out 
the  poor  growers.  In  regard  to  straw- 
berries, he  said  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem confronting  the  strawberry-grow- 
er is  the  scarcity  of  labor.  Growers 
must  consider  their  locations,  markets, 
soils  and  every  condition  under  which 
he  must  grow  the  fruit. 

As  for  systems  of  culture,  he  sajd 
that  under  some  conditions  the  mat- 
ted-row system  is  very  successful,  as 
is  also  the  hill  system  under  special, 
conditions,  and  in  charge  of  the  right 
men.  The  hedge  row  system  is  best 
for  most  growers,  if  rightly  carried 
out.  The  speaker  said  the  question  of 
fertility  is  an  important  one,  and  he 
thinks  he  knows  less  about  it  now 
than  he  thought  he  knew  when  he 
started.  At  one  time  he  gained  100 
bushels  of  berries  per  acre  from  a 
heavy  application  of  raw  phosphate 
rock  alone.  Humus  is  very  important 
in  growing  strawberries,  but  where 
the  strawberries  are  rotated  with  clov- 
er, and  where  they  are  mulched,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  humus. 

Mr.  Cook  recommended  that  plants 
be  set  so  as  to  cultivate  both  ways 
early  in  the  season;  this  does  away 
with  hoeing  until  the  runners  are 
placed.  The  double  hedge-row  sys- 
tem is  to  plant  two  rows  sixteen  inches 
apart,  leaving  a space  of  thirty-two 
inches  between  the  next  pair  of  rows. 
This  arrangement  saves  tramping  by 
pickers.  If  strong  plants  are  made 
early,  place  them  eight  to  ten.  inches 
apart  in  July;  if  runners  are  not 
placed  until  September  put  them  two 
inches  apart  to  get  a corresponding 
number  of  fruit  buds. 

Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland  of  Cornell 
University  presented  some  startling 
figures  showing  the  loss  by  insects. 
For  instance,  the  loss  sustained  in  New 
York  amounts  to  about  $7  0 for  each 
farm  in  the  state  every  year  The 
codling  moth  alone  caused  $_  500  oo.a 
loss  annually,  and  the  nurserymen  and 
fruit-growers  of  the  state  spend  half- 
million dollars  annually  in  fighting 
insects. 

The  speaker  said  the  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  borers  seems  to  be  to  dig 
them  out,  but  coal  tar  has  proved  a 
good  preventive,  and  no  bad  effects 
have  followed  its  application  during 
the  growing  season. 

Thorough  cultivation  is  helpful  in 
holding  some  insects  in  check;  it  is 
also  well  to  consider  varieties  which 
are  resistent.  Spraying,  however,  must 
be  the  main  reliance  of  fruit-growers 
in  fighting  insects,  although  there 
has  been  much  damage  by  spray- 
ing with  the  wrong  preparation.  Prof. 
Slingerland  said  that  it  was  possible 
the  San  Jose  scale  will  prove  a bless- 
ing in  disguise,  for  it  will  teach  thor- 
ough spraying.  Of  all  the  spraying 
now  done,  less  than  h°lf  '.s  well  done, 
and  there  will  be  much  loss  before 
growers  appreciate  the  danger  of  the 
scale.  Spraying  apparatus  is  much 
approved;  a pressttre  of  at  least  100 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  must  be 
maintained,  but  successful  work  de- 
pends upon  the  man. 


In  regard  to  spraying  for  codling 
moth,  it  was  recommended  to  use  two 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  fifty 
gallons  of  water;  or  if  paris  green  is 
used,  use  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  a pound  to  fifty  gallons  of  water. 

President  Cornell  is  using  six 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  fifty 
gallons  of  water  in  spraying  Seckel 
pears  for  codling  moth,  but  this  in- 
sect is  much  harder  to  control  in  pears 
than  in  apple. 

Mr.  Wadhams  said  he  had  used  coal 
tar  for  years  to  keep  out  borers,  ap- 
plying the  tar  the  first  time  before  the 
trees  were  set,  and  he  had  never  lost 
a tree  from  an  application  made  dur- 
ing the  growing  season.  He  also  rec- 
ommended coal  tar  as  excellent  to 
cover  wounds. 

Instructive  Exhibit  from  Geneva. 

One  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
exhibit  made  by  the  Geneva  experi- 
ment station.  More  than  600  plates 
were  shown,  and  many  individuals  al- 
so had  exhibits.  About  half  of  the 
Geneva  exhibit  was  made  up  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  fruits,  and  the  re- 
mainder illustrated  experimental  work 
which  had  been  carried  on  during 
the  past  season.  Some  apples  showed 
the  effect  of  spraying  with  different 
strength  mixtures,  others  showed  the 
effects  of  presence  of  San  Jose  scale. 
Others  showed  the  effects  of  apple 
scab,  frost  injury  and  hail  injury.  A 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  station 
was  in  attendance  at  the  exhibit  t»t 
all  times,  to  explain  the  different  feat- 
ures of  the  exhibit  and  to  answer 
questions.  This  was  a most  instruc- 
tive feature  of  the  meeting. 

Another  interesting  display  were  ex- 
hibits from  two  different  growers  to 
furnish  a comparison  of  apples  grown 
in  a cultivated  orchard  with  those 
grown  in  a sod-mulched  orchard.  The 
apples  from  the  mulched  orchard 
were  of  a higher  color  and  appeared 
to  be  of  better  keeping  quality. 

A large  exhibit  of  spraying  ma- 
chinery and  appliances  was  made. 
Great  improvement  has  been  made  in 
these  machines,  and  the  manufactur- 
ers have  studied  the  needs  of  the 
fruit-growers  and  are  now  prepared 
to  furnish  machines  which  will  do  the 
work  required  of  them. 

New  York.  G.  R.  S. 

^ ^ ^ 

Poach  Experiments. 

In  ten  years’  growth  a peach  tree 
used  plant  food  at  the  following  rate 
per  acre: 

516  pounds  nitrogen,  138  pounds 
phosphoric  acid,  307  pounds  potash, 
424  pounds  lime. 

The  average  the  last  six  years  was: 

64  pounds  nitrogen,  18  pounds  phos- 
phoric acid,  40  pounds  potash. 

In  an  orchard  at  the  Experiment 
Station  the  scale  seemed  to  be  prac- 
tically exterminated  by  thorough 
spraying,  but  when  left  unsprayed  in 
1 905  there  was  scale  enough  to  kill 
some  trees  by  fall.  The  only  safe 
practice  with  peach  trees  in  New  Jer- 
sed  is  to  snrav  every  ye°”. 

From  620  “natural  pits.”  planted 
last  spring,  108  trees  were  produced; 
from  321  pits  of  budded  trees  only 
seven  trees  were  grown. 

Keeping  the  roots  of  a peach  tree 
in  a hot  house  and  the  tops  out  doors 
for  over  a month  in  mid-winter  had 
no  harmful  effect  on  the  buds  or  top. 
When  the  top  was  moved  in,  It  blos- 
somed in  two  weeks. 

Measurement  of  the  twigs  of  the 
fruit  trees  at  the  Station  every  two 
weeks  in  1906  showed  that  half  the 
twig  growth  was  completed  by  the 
middle  of  May  and  four-fifths  by  the 
middle  of  June. 

Trees  whose  roots  were  dipped  In 
v r.tei  before  planting  made  the  best 
growth.  Those  exposed  in  the  sun 
an  hour  or  more  before  planting  made 
the  poorest  growth. 

Trees  pruned  to  whips  at  the  time 
of  planting.  tho=e  on  which  one-inch 
stubs  were  left,  and  those  with  three- 
inch  stubs  all  did  about  equally  well. 
They  grew  better  and  were  larger 
by  fall  than  those  In  which  two-thirds 
of  the  top  was  left. 

Dinning  the  tops,  or  tops  and  roots, 
in  either  single  or  double  strength 
solutions  of  lime  salt  and  sulphur, 
seemed  to  have  no  ill  effects,  except  to 
injure  buds  that  were  opening.  All 
made  about  equal  growth  during  the 
summer. — New  Jersey  Bulletin  197. 

^ ^ 'f' 

A company  capitalized  at  $50,000, 
will  plant  2,000  acres  of  apples  near 
Chelan  Falls.  Wash.  This  will  be  an 
irrigated  orchard,  and  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  note  how  this  pronosition 
works  out.  after  so  many  of  these  bo- 
nanza orchard  propositions  have 
failed  to  be  profitable. 


GROWING  TOMATOES  for  QUALITY 
QUANTITY  AND  EARLINESS 


Is  the  name  of  the  best  booklet  ever  issued 
on  the  subject  of  tomato  culture.  It  con- 
tains 30  pages  and  illustrations  fully  describ 
ing  the  Potter  method  of  raising  tomatoes. 
By  this  method  you  may  have  bigger  and 
better  fruit  and  weeks  earlier  than  other- 
wise. It  teaches  the  secret  and  science  of 
tomato  culture;  forcing  the  fruit  by  system- 
atic cultivation  and  pruning.  This  book  is 
Invaluable  to  every  gardener,  whether  he 
grows  one  dozen  or  one  thousand  vines.  The 
subjects  covered  are:  History  of  the  To- 

mato; Its  Nature  and  Habit;  Tomato  Cul 
ture  in  General;  the  Potter  Method;  Plants* 
ind  Planting;  Home  Grown  Plants;  Prepar 
lng  the  Ground;  Setting  the  Plants;  Cult! 
vation;  Pruning  and  Staking  the  Vines 
Picking  the  Fruits;  Ripe  Tomatoes  at  Christ- 
mas; 40  Tomato  Recipes;  Best  Tomato  Seeds. 


The  information  is  condensed  and  to  the 
point — just  what  every  grower  wants.  Th* 
cut  herewith  shows  one  of  a large  numbe* 
of  vines  in  my  garden  this  season.  Notic* 
that  each  stalk  is  loaded  with  large,  perfect 
fruit  from  top  to  bottom.  This  is  the  result 
of  my  method.  It  is  easy  to  raise  this  ki  id  of  fruit  when  you  know  how.  Just  serd 
for  my  book — price  50  cents,  postage  or  m >ney  order.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 
FREE  SEED — To  everyone  ordering  m / booklet  within  the  next  30  days,  I wiP 
send  FREE  with  each  book  one  page  ea  'h  of  the  best  varieties  of  early  and  late 
tomatoes.  I make  this  offer  so  that  you  will  get  ready  now  for  your  spring  garden- 
ing. Don’t  wait  until  the  last  minute  whe  i the  rush  is  on.  Send  for  my  booklet  today 
and  I know  you  will  be  thankful  that  you  made  such  a wise  investment. 

T.  F.  POTTER.  TOMATO  SPECIALIST.  DEPT.  E..  DOWNERS’  GROVE.  ILLINOIS 
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A Famous  Melon 

You  have  heard  of  the  Burrell  Gem  Cantaloupe,  which  sold  for 
from  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  the  Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupe. 
My  new  catalog  lists  this  famous  melon,  also  many  other  choice  vari- 
eties of  seed.  Every  reader  erf  The  Fruit-Grower  should  have  this 
catalog.  We  will  send  one  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

D.  V.  BURRELL,  A 13,  Rocky  Ford,  Colorado 


Grower  of  High  Grade  Seeds. 


TheBi^'idRed^aterj  W.W.  STRAWBERRIES 


Has  broken  all  known  records  as  a plant  and  quart  maker.  400  plants  from  one  plant 
Over  1500  bushels  per  acre  1st  year.  No  agents.  All  plants  direct  from  originator.  Send 
for  price  list  at  once.  33  years’  experience.  JOHN  SHANK,  MT.  STERLING,  ILL 


SEED  CORN  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS  SHIPPED  ON 
APPROVAL.  A “SHOW  ME”  PROPOSITION. 


Lots  of  people  write  in  and  say 
“These  seed  men  have  got  to  show  me 
before  I will  bfelieve  that  they  have 
anything  that  will  increase  my  yield  of 
corn.”  And  T don’t  know  as  I blame 
you  either.  There  are  shysters  in  the 
seed  business  the  same  as  in  Law  and 
Medicine.  The  woods  are  full  of  them 
They  are  alwavs  mighty  careful  to  get 
your  monev  in  advance  and  then  the} 
iet  vou  holler. 

But  suppose  you  had  a chance  to  see 
the  stuff  first,  and  take  it  home  and 
test  it.  and  eo  over  the  whole  matter 
carefully  before  you  paid  a cent’ 
Wouldn't  that  make  it  a pretty  safe 
sort  of  a deal ? 

This  question  of  moving  seed  corn 
all  simmers  down  in  the  end  to  whether 
its  corn  that's  worth  moving  in  the 
first  place.  You  know  and  I know 
that  lots  of  it  alnt  worth  moving. 

Its  got  to  be  “real  seed  corn”  to  start 
with.  And  its  sot  to  be  a sort  suited 
to  the  soil  and  climate  where  it’s  going, 
and  that’s  the  biggest  point  of  any 

The  trouble  is.  when  you  send  off  for 
seed  corn,  you  don’t  generally  consult 
the  seed  breeder  as  to  what  kind  you 
ought  to  have.  You  just  pick  out  the 
one  that  looks  prettiest  in  the  pictures 
- — and  maybe  it’s  the  right  one  and  may 
be  not. 

But  the  experienced  corn  breeder  if 
he  knows  his  business,  could  tell  you 
which  kind  is  best  suited  to  your  soil 
and  climate — it’s  his  business  to  know 
He  knows  the  peculiarities  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  corn,  and  about  what 
they  would  do  under  given  conditions 

Now  for  instance — J have  thousands 
of  letters  filed  away,  reports  from  cus- 
tomers about  the  corn  they  have  bought 
of  me.  By  comparing  these  reports 
with  their  old  orders  1 can  tell  what 
my  corn  will  do  In  any  state  from 
Nebraska  to  Virginia  and  what's  more. 
I will  give  you  the  benefit  of  this — I 
will  tell  you  truthfully  what  kind  of 
corn  will  do  best  for  you  and  about 
what  you  mav  expect. 

I have  proven  conclusively  that  there 
is  not  a county  in  the  corn-belt  that 
could  not  profitably  use  some  one  or 
more  of  the  20  varieties  of  corn  I am 
breeding — I’ve  got  the  letters  to  show 
for  It. 

Same  wav  with  garden  seeds.  I have 
been  a trucker  and  seed  grower  all  mv 
life,  and  I can  tell  you  what  varieties 
vou  should  grow.  I am  corresponding 
all  the  time  with  gardeners  all  over 
the  country — thev  tell  me  their  troubles 
and  T tell  them  what  to  do. 

Now.  look  here.  Mr.  Man — if  I could 
furnish  vou  seed  that  " ■'••lq  Increase 
vonr  vleld  of  corn  20  lu'shels  or  even  10 
bushels  to  the  acre,  what  would  It  be 
worth  to  you?  And  if  that  seed  was 


Acres  to  plant 
Color  and  type  of  corn  preferred 


good  enough  that  you  could  sell  seed 
to  all  your  neighbors  next  spring,  how 
much  more  would  it  be  worth? 

I can  do  that  very  thing,  and  have 
done  it  for  dozens  of  men  right  in  your 
own  part  of  the  state. 

I want  to  plant  a field  for  you,  just 
to  “show”  you.  Anything  from  one 
acre  to  fnrtv  acres.  Write  me  what 
kind  of  ground  you  have  to  plant  it  on. 
and  what  type  of  corn  you  prefer.  I 
will  ship  you  enough  of  my  verv  best 
graded  seed  to  plant  it.  If  you  like  the 
looks  of  it?  send  me  at  the  rate  of  30c 
an  acre.  If  it  don’t  srtit.  ship  it  back, 
and  I’ll  pay  freight  hack  on  it. 

I will  send  you  corn  the*  I know 
positively  will  be  a winner  with  you. 
Corn  that  will  increase  your  yield  and 
the  qualitv  of  the  crop.  I won’t  make 
much  out  of  the  deal,  not  near  as  much 
as  von  will,  hut  I’ll  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  “showing  you”  anyway,  and 
that’s  worth  something. 

This  ad  will  not  anpear  again.  Now 
is  the  time  to  sneak  ,up  if  you  want  to 
get  In  on  the  deal.  Fill  o-t  the  coupon, 
so  T will  know  what  to  send  you. 

Be  sure  and  tell  me  where  to  ship 
it  to  and  how.  whether  by  express  or 
freight. 

Address  me  this  wav: 

HENRY  FIELD  SEEDSMAN.  BOX  4fw 
SITE  NANDO  AH,  IOWA. 

P.  S. — If  vou  want  some  really  good 
garden  seeds,  or  the  Madame  wants 
some  flower  seeds  that  will  reallv 
bloom,  send  me  a list  of  them,  and  I 
will  shin  them  along  with  the  corn, 
and  on  the  same  terms,  “pay  if  you  like 
’em.”  I’ve  got  the  other  fellow  beat  a 
mile  on  that  kind  of  seeds,  and  I am 
not  afraid  of  a show-down. 


Nature  of  land 


Post  Office County State 

Please  ship  me  seed  corn  enough  to  plant  the  above.  1 will  pay  the  freight 
on  it.  and.  If  it  suits  me  will  pay  for  It  within  10  days  after  arrival  at  the  rate 
of  30  cents  per  acre.  If.  after  a reasonable  time  for  examination  and  test.  1 
conclude  the  seed  would  not  suit  me,  I will  return  It  promptly  at  your  expense. 


Name 


R.  R.  Station 
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THE 


FRIJTT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Ps  ' 

Forty-nine 


DIRECT 
TO  YOU 


From  ourFaribault  Seed  Farms 
we  sell  our  New  and  Improved 
varieties  of  Seed  Grain, 
Seed  Corn,  Seed  Pota- 
toes and  vegetable 
Seeds  as  well  as  Nur- 
sery Stock.  We  make 
it  a Specialty  to  grow 
our  Seeds  from  pedi- 
greed Seed  Stock. 
Besides  all  the 
Standard  varie- 
ties, possessing 
special  merits 
we  also  oiler 


Our 
Can 
a d a 
C h ie 
Wheat, 
resists 
s mut  . 
rust  and 
blight; 
yields  large 
crops.  For 
10c.  we  will 
send  you  6sam 
pies  Pedigreed 
varieties  of  Seed 
Grain  and  a 
sample  of  our 
1 Faribault 
Jewell” 

Corn,  earli- 
est, largest- 
eared  and  the 
best  yielding 
Yellow  Dent 
Corn  ever 
offered.  Large 
Catalog  free— 
Fnglish  or  Ger- 
man. Write  today. 
FARMER  SEED 
COMPANY. 

Wm.  Kueker,  Manager 
Box  47 

Faribault,  Minn. 


freat  Novel- 
ies  of  won- 
derful pro- 
ductivenessof 
our  own  orig- 
ination, pro- 
duced by  care- 
ful breeding. 
Try  our  Canadian 
Giant  O a ts,  a 
giant  on  ac- 
count of  its 
enormous 
yield  and 
stiff  ness 
of  Straw— 
it  will 
make  you 
a lot  of 
money 


2 Bushels  Made  $4201 

The  Teddy  Roosevelt  Pea 

MAKES  YOU  DOLLARS 

No  other  Pea  makes  gardeners  somuch  moneyasthe  “Teddy 
Roosevelt  Pea."  You  can  prove  this  John  Anderson  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  got  $-4-0  in  cash  from  2 bushels  of  the 
“Teddy”  Peas  we  sent  him.  All  praise  it  highly  BE- 
CAUSE—the  “Teddy  Roosevelt”  Pea  GIVES  DOUBLE 
THE  QUANTITY  OF  SHELLED  PEAS.  It’s  the  LARG- 
EST “P0DDER,”  the  SUREST  “CROPPER”  and  the 
HEAVIEST  “YIELDER.”  Large  package  1<>c,  Quart 
55o  postpaid.  Send  for  FREE  132-page  catalog  telling 
about  our 

FREE  Sterling  Seed  Premiums 

Special  $1  col  eciion  of  11  Vegetable  andF.ower  Seeds  ex- 
plained on  pages  2 and  3,  how  you  get  $1  worth  FREE. 
Omy  Catalog  readers  get  this.  Write  today  and  we’ll 
send  FREE  AL;  0 either  our  “Alfalfa  Book,  ” or  Book  on 
“Pastures  and  Forage  Crops.”  Specify  which  one  you 
want.  THEY  ARE  FILLED  with  important  farm  and 
crop  information.  Will  pay  you  to  write.  Our  catalog  and 
books  are  the  most  reliable  published.  Address 
NORTHRUP,  KING  & CO. 

11  Hennspin  Ave.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


GOOD  SEEDS 

Good  farmers  want  good  seeds, 
and  we  want  to  do  business  with 
them.  Our  catalogue  for  1907 
tells  all  about  the  reliable  Field, 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  we 
offer,  and  is  a valuable  help  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  have  the 
greatest  success  with  his  garden. 

Th‘.s  book,  which  is  free.  Is  not 
only  a seed  catalogue,  but  It  con- 
tains a list  of  various  styles  of 
Spray  Pumps  we  offer,  and  the 
spraying  appliances  needed  for 
best  results;  it  also  lists  a full 
line  of  Poultry  S"-->Hes.  Write 
today  for  the  catalogue,  and 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 
MISSOURI  VALLEY  SEED  CO.. 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


Cpprfc  PECAN 
Jvl/UJ  TREES 

Proper  time  for  all  varieties  of  the 
highest  grade  of  Southern  grown  flower, 
field  and  garden  seeds,  shrubs,  shade 
and  fruit  trees;  pi  u'try  and  poultry 
supplies;  swine,  dogs  of  all  kinds;  in 
fact,  everything  needed  for  the  farm. 
Headquarters  for  budded  pecan  trees. 
Remember,  we  give  either  vegetable. 
«r  flower  seeds,  large  papers.  15  for 

11.00.  postpaid;  smaller  sizes,  20  for 

21.00,  postpaid. 

Mention  this  paper.  Catalogue  free  to 
applicants 

J.  8TECKLER  SEED  CO..  LTD., 
Successor*  to  Richard  Frotscher, 

512  Gravler  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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Grow  Mushrooms 


For  Big  and  Quick  Profits 
Small  Capital  to  Start 
A Safe  Business 

I am  the  largest  grower 
in  America.  Ten  years'  ex- 
perience enables  me  to  give 
practical  instruction  in  the 
business  worth  many  dol- 
lars to  you.  No  matter 
what  your  occupation  is 
or  where  you  are  located, 
here  is  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  a thoroueh  knowledge  of  this  paying  business. 

Send  for  Free  Book  giving  particulars  and  information, 
how  to  start,  cost,  etc.  Address 


JACKSON  MUSHROOM  FARM 


Dept.  i 2ii  3243  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Seed  Corn,  0?ts  and  Clover  Seed 

Only  stock  from  heaviest  yielding  vari- 
eties offered  for  seed.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  monev  refunded.  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue Free.  Oakluwn  Seed  Farna,  Box  II, 

Chatham  111. 


ROCKY  FORD  CANTALOUPE  SEED 

Oz.  10c;  1-4  pound  30c;  pound  $1.00.  Mall 
or  express  prepaid. 

W.  R.  GIBSON,  Box  368,  Las  Animas,  Colo. 


FLOWER  SEEDS 

mixed  forbigi 


Large  pkg.  1000  sorts  mixed  for  big 
bed  of  gorgeous  bloom  A Iso  Guide 
700  new  engravings, all  about  flowers. 
f 37th  year.  500,100  pleased  patrons. 

GFO.  W.  PARK,  Box  48  LaPark,  Pa. 
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Best  Apples  for  Weak  Stomachs. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  dlgestblllty 
>f  many  kinds  of  food  Is  greatly  Influ- 
enced by  its  palatablllty.  And  this  Is 
certainly  true  In  regard  to  apples,  al- 
though the  consistence  of  the  flesh, 
whether  tough  or  tender,  as  well  as 
the  degree  of  acidity  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  If  both  palatable 
and  tender  we  have  the  first  requisites 
for  digestibility. 

The  writer  has  recently  been  testing 
some  of  the  new  table  or  eating  apples 
in  comparison  with  the  following  old 
old  and  well  known  varieties:  Grimes 
Golden,  Jonathan,  Rambo,  Gate  or 
Belmont,  Newtown  Pippin,  Spitzen- 
burg,  King,  Nonpareil,  Rome  Beauty, 
Baldwin,  Stayman  Winesap,  Northern 
Spy,  Bellflower,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Gold- 
en Pippin,  Beitigheimer,  Greening 
Canada  Red,  Ben  Davis  and  York  Im- 
perial. Some  may  prefer  one  of  these 
old  sorts  and  some  another  and  think 


there  was  a loss  of  appetite,  when 
either  the  exquisite  quality  or  the 
marvelous  color  of  the  apple  gave  a 
speedy  desire  to  eat.  In  some  there 
had  been  irritability  of  the  stomach 
and  both  medicine  and  food  had  been 
thrown  up.  But  In  every  case  the 
apples  stayed  down,  seemed  refresh- 
ing, and  no  harmful  effects  followed. 
Who,  then,  shall  say  that  in  many 
such  cases  a good  apple  is  not  one  of 
the  most  appropriate  foods  to  be  giv- 
en? An  apple  of  mild  flavor,  so  ten- 
der as  the  Senator  from  its  skin  to  the 
core,  that  fairly  melts  in  the  mouth 
while  eating  it,  might  well  be  expected 
to  agree  with  the  sick  or  those  having 
sensitive  stomachs.  But  one  more 
case.  A lady  who  had  been  subject  to 
stomach  catarrh  (chronic  gastritis) 
for  more  than  fifteen  years,  had  fin- 
ally been  about  cured.  But  her  stom- 
ach was  yet  weak  and  the  bowels 
much  out  of  order.  Tiring  of  physic 


them  easiest  to  digest,  but  taken 
among  the  people  generally,  the  old 
Rambo  is  thought  to  be  as  easy  on  the 
stomach  as  any  of  them.  A new  ap- 
ple, therefore,  that  may  be  found  more 
digestable  than  the  Rambo  must  be 
regarded  as  very  valuable.  Hence  the 
Rambo  was  selected  for  making  most 
of  the  comparative  tests,  but  the  oth- 
ers were  also  used. 

The  new  apples  tested  in  comparison 
were  the  Delicious  and  Senator.  Slices 
were  cut  down  to  the  core  of  the  new 
varieties  and  similar  slices  were  taken 
from  the  old  sorts  and  whole  apples 
as  well  were  given  to  a large  number 
of  persons  with  the  view  of  getting 
their  opinion  of  the  quality  or  pala- 
tability  of  each  variety  and  the  testi- 
mony was  almost  invariably  in  favor 
of  the  Senator  or  Delicious.  I regard 
the  taste  of  women  as  more  reliable 
as  a rule  than  that  of  men  and  espe- 
cially of  those  who  use  tobacco.  Hence, 
more  ladies  were  sought  for  their 
opinion  of  the  apples  than  of  men 
and  I found  their  verdict  unanimous 
that  the  Delicious  and  Senator  apples 
were  the  most  palatable  and  therefore 
more  easily  digestable  than  any  of  the 
old  varieties  named  in  this  connection. 
I think  it  would  be  well  to  give  one 
little  incident  unsought  in  testing  ap- 
ples. About  the  first  of  November  a 
niece  of  mine  who  is  a great  lover  of 
apples,  was  visiting  us.  I had  many 
kinds,  some  of  which  she  had  never 
before  seen,  stored  in  boxes  in  a cold 
room  back  of  the  house  and  she  was 
allowed  to  go  and  help  herself  to  all 
she  wanted.  Shortly  several  of  my 
finest  specimens  of  Delicious  apples 
were  missing.  They  were  then  so  firm 
and  hard,  though  the  flesh  was  tender, 
that  I did  not  think  the  young  lady 
would  touch  them,  so  gave  her  no 
caution.  Finally  I caught  her  smack- 
ing her  lips  over  one  of  them  when 
she  said,  “Uncle,  these  are  the  best  ap- 
ples you’ve  got.”  She  had  sampled 


she  had  tried  eating  Rambo  apples, 
but  they  did  not  fully  agree  with  her. 
She  then  came  to  me  and  I advised 
the  Senator  apple  and  gave  her  a 
quantity  of  them  to  test.  She  reported 
that  they  had  agreed  with  her  per- 
fectly and  the  state  of  he  bowels  was 
much  improvd. 

As  for  myself,  I find  I can  eat  more 
Delicious  apples  than  of  any  other 
kind  I have  ever  eaten,  unless  it  is  the 
Senator.  At  all  events,  I can  quite 
gorge  myself  upon  them  without  ill 
effect.  To  one  who  delights  in  a good 
apple  as  I do,  these  new  apples  are 
highly  appreciated. 

DR.  G.  L.  TINKER. 

New  Philadelphia,  O. 

The  Diploma  Gold  Medal  Currant. 

This  new  currant  is  one  which  is  be- 
ing sent  out  by  Green’s  Nursery  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  originated  with 
Jacob  Moore,  originator  of  the  Red 
Cross  currant,  Moore's  Diamond  and 
Brighton  grapes,  and  other  fruits.  The 
name  is  taken  from  the  fact  that  the 
currant  received  a gold  medal  at  the 
Chicago  World’s  Fair.  Concerning 
this  variety  the  introducer  says: 

“Diploma  is  a late  red  currant,  the 
largest  of  any  variety  I have  ever  seen. 
It  is  a vigorous  grower  and  very  pro- 
ductive. Like  the  Red  Cross,  it  is 
not  so  acid  as  Cherry,  and  is  a little 
lighter  in  color,  but  it  is  a bright 
red,  attractive  currant.  It  makes  ex- 
cellent jelly,  and  will  make  a very 
profitable  commercial  variety,  and  will 
also  be  desirable  for  the  home  gar- 
den.” 
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The  fruit-growers  of  Western  Colo- 
rado are  uniting  into  one  organization 
to  secure  better  rates  from  the  rail- 
roads, for  they  claim  that  they  are 
paying  too  much  to  get  their  fruit  to 
market. 


5,000  Rifles 

FREE 

TO  BOYS 


Just  send  us  your  name 
and  address  so  that  we  may 
tell  you  how  to  fret  tills  fine 
rifle  Absolutely  FREE. 

YOU  CAN  HAVE  ONE 

As  we  are  going  to  give  away 
5,000  of  them.  We  meu  n It,  every 
word,  and  this  Is  an  honest, 
straightforward  offer,  made  by 
an  upright  business  firm  who 
al  ways  do  exactly  as  they  agree. 
All  we  ask  is  that  you  do  a few 
minutes  work  for  us.  It  Is  so  yen 
easy  that  you  will  be  surprised 
This  Hand-ome  Rifle  is  not  a 
toy  air  rifle,  but  is  a genuine 
steel,  blue  barrel,  hunting  rifle, 
that  la  strong,  accurate  and  safe 
and  carries  a 22  calibre  long  or 
short  cartridge.  It  you  want  a fine 
little  hunting  rifle,  just  write  and 
ask  us  for  particulars.  They  are 
free  and  you  will  surely  say  it’sthe 
best  offer  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of. 

BE  SUREand  WRITE  ATONCE 

before  the  5,000  rifles  are  all  gone, 
as  the  boys  are  taking  them  fast. 
Address 

Peoples  Popular  Monthly, 

618  Arcade  Building, 

DE8  MOINES,  IOWA. 


Mushrooms 

No  matter  where  you  live 
or  what  your  occupation  Is. 
we  can  show  von  how  to 
make  a big.  steady  income 
raising  mushrooms.  Re- 
quires very  small  capital, 
little  time,  practically  no 
labor.  We  are  extensive  growers,  and  our 
years  of  experience  as  the,  most  successful 
Mushroom  Growers  in  the  United  States  en- 
ables us  to  give  practical  and  profitable  in- 
structions in  this  big  paying  business.  Val- 
uable book  and  full  particulars  free.  Write 
today.  Visitors  welcome  at  farms. 


VAUGIRARD  MUSHROOM  CELLARS 
Box  C 397  RAMSEY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field 


SEEDS 


Or  ALL 
KINDS 


Catalogue  Free  to  all  applicants. 


SCHISLER-CORNELI  SEED  CO. 

813-815  North  Fourth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Write  Us  for  Prices 

on  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Timothy;  Kaffir  Cane. 
Millet,  etc.  We  carry  a large  stock  of  Field 
and  Garden  Seeds;  Berry  Boxes;  Grape, 
Market  and  Bushel  Baskets;  Apple  Boxes, 
and  Barrels;  Poultry  and  Bee  Keepers’  Sup- 
plies. Write  for  Catalog. 

Younkerman  Seed  Co.,  council  Huffs,  ia. 


Irena  Strawberry 

This  Is  a new  variety  which  was  pro- 
duced by  me  after  nine  years  of  persis- 
tent effort  to  produce  a variety  having 
a perfect  balance  between  its  vegetative 
growth  and  fruit-producing  organisms. 
It  is  a cross  between  Jessie  and  War- 
field;  foliage  dense,  light  green,  and  pro- 
tects the  fruit  from  frost  and  sun,  and  is 
free  from  rust;  berry  beautiful  color  and 
of  good  form,  and  very  firm;  quality  de- 
licious. Irena  Is  the  only  variety  of 
strawberry  which  retains  its  natural 
flavor  after  being  cooked. 

Plants.  $1.00  a dozen,  $8.00  per  hun- 
dred, by  mail,  postpaid.  Write  for  cir- 
cular to  the  originator 

W.  s.  BUTLER,  CHETEK,  WISCONSIN 


Sandusky  & Co. 

Wholesale  Dealers  In 

FRUITS,  PRODUCE,  BUTTER.  EGGS, 
STRAWBERRIES  AND  GRAPES, 

LN  CAR  LOTS 

We  handle  Berry  Boxes,  Grape  Baskets, 
Egg  Case  Material,  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

116  South  3rd  and  115  Market  St., 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Apples  Wanted 

Bulk  or  Barreled. 

Tell  us  what  varieties  and  quan- 
tity you  can  furnish.  We  want  to 
to  business  with  you. 

COYNE  BROS.,  160  S.  Water  St., 
Chicago.  III. 

Car  lot  distributors. 


A Complete  Orchard  S^ffiiSTntTw 

ready;  tells  all  about  our  cleaning  un  sale 
of  trees  that  must  go.  Write  at  once. 
Agents  wanted.  Easterly  Nursery  Co., 
Cleveland,  Tenn. 


them  all  and  I was  rather  pleased  to 
find  such  an  expert  judge  of  good 
apples. 

The  Senator  was  tested  in  sickness 
and  I gave  them  purposely  to  deter- 
mine results  where  I should  have  hesi- 
tated to  give  an  ordinary  apple.  I gave 
them  to  several  cases  of  diphtheria 
just  beginning  to  get  better,  where 


SEED  CORN! 


WE  GROW  IT  JUST  RIGHT! 
WE  HANDLE  IT  JUST  RIGHT!! 
WE  SELL  IT  JUST  RIGHT!!! 


LEADING  SEED 
HOUSE 


NOW  LISTEN, 

OUR  CATALOG 

tellB  you  all  about  our 
Farm  Seeds  from  A to  Z, 
and  it  will  be  sent  to  any 
Address  FREE. 


J.  B.  Armstrong  & Son,  Shenandoah,  Ia 


Monthly  Page 

Fifty 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  .JOSEPH,  MISSOURI  T'ArK?r.m 


Gardening  Department 


Beginners  in  Gardening. 

Every  year  at  about  this  time  I get 
dozens  of  letters  from  new  beginners 
in  gardening,  asking  for  advice.  There 
are  so  many  of  them,  that  I am  going 
to  answer  a whole  lot  of  them  at  once 
here  in  The  Fruit-Grower.  Here  is  a 
fair  sample:  F.  C.  Humphrey  lives 

near  the  little  town  of  Derby,  in  south- 
ern Iowa.  The  town  is  nothing  much 
but  a station,  so  there  is  no  market 
there.  His  nearest  large  town,  Chari- 
ton, is  ten  miles  away,  too  far  to  haul 
truck.  His  idea  is  to  raise  truck  to 
ship  to  St.  Joe  or  Des  Moines  and  sell 
through  commission  merchants.  He 
has  never  gardened  any  for  market, 
but  is  counted  a good  farmer.  Sug- 
gests growing  cabbage,  beans,  poto- 
toes,  melons,  celery  and  onions. 

Now,  I am  an  enthusiast  about  gar- 
dening. I think  there  is  money  in  It 
and  I like  the  work.  But  I frankly 
told  this  man  that  he  had  better  go 
pretty  slow.  There  is  a whole  lot 
about  gardening  that  no  one  can  tell 
you.  You  have  to  learn  it  by  hard 
knocks.  A man  might  be  a pretty  good 
farmer  and  still  not  succeed  with  on- 
ions and  melons  and  celery  and  cab- 
bage the  first  year.  Then,  too,  the 
man  who  has  to  depend  on  a shipping 
market  entirely  is  in  a bad  fix.  He  is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  commission  men, 
and  they  are  not  all  angels  yet.  The 
city  market  pays  well  sometimes,  but 
is  subject  to  gluts  and  slumps.  For  a 
man  a hundred  miles  away  and  with 
no  experience  to  try  to  work  the  city 
market  is  too  much  like  trying  to 
buck  the  other  man’s  game,  and  you 
know  how  that  works. 

There  here’s  another  case.  A wo- 
man in  southern  Kansas  has  five  acres 
of  good  land  about  her  home.  She 
wants  to  work  it  so  as  to  make  a living 
on  it.  She  is  ten  miles  from  town. 
Has  never  gardened  for  market,  but 
thinks  she  could.  I don’t  believe  she 
could.  Ten  miles  is  too  far  to  haul. 
I told  her  to  grow  onions  and  cabbage 
and  melons  and  sweet  potatoes  in 
small  quantities  and  sell  to  the  farm- 
ers around.  Few  farmers  grow 
enough  for  their  own  use  of  these, 
and  a limited  market  can  be  worked 
up  that  way.  Then  raise  a lot  of 
chickens,  keep  a cow  or  two,  and  try 
grapes  and  strawberries.  Now,  there 
are  literally  hundreds  of  such  cases 
referred  to  me  every  year.  What  shall 
I tell  them? 
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And  then  there  is  the  town  or  city 
man  who  wants  to  go  on  a farm  and 
go  to  trucking.  And  he  wants  me  to 
tell  him  all  about  it.  To  all  such  I 
would  say  try  it  by  all  means,  but  go 
slow.  There  is  room  for  success 
aplenty  if  you  have  good  land  and  are 
close  to  a good  market,  but  go  slow. 
Don’t  try  to  do  it  all  at  once.  You 
have  to  learn  as  you  go  along.  Gar- 
dening is  no  snap,  either.  Lots  of 
backache  work,  and  long  hours,  and 
hot  sun.  But  it’s  nice  work  just  the 
same  and  I wish  I was  out  hoeing  mel- 
ons right  now.  I never  knew  anyone 
to  get  rich  at  gardening  yet,  but 
there’s  a good  living  in  it,  and  inde- 
pendence and  outdoor  life  and  room 
to  breathe. 
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Study  Your  Market. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  study 
your  market.  Find  out  what  is  want- 
ed and  what  price  it  will  bring.  Talk 
with  the  dealers.  They  can  tell  you 
what  you  ought  to  raise.  Don’t  try  to 
educate  your  market.  Give  them 
what  they  want.  Some  markets  want 
red  onions  and  some  yellow  and  some 
white.  They  have  to  be  humored. 
Some  want  their  cantaloupes  in  bas- 
kets and  some  in  crates.  Pack  to  suit 
their  whims.  And  when  you  find 
what  is  wanted,  grow  it  for  them,  and 
try  to  grow  it  a little  better  and  a little 
earlier  and  rack  it  a little  nicer  than 
the  other  fellow. 

Money  in  Onions. 

H.  S.  Clyde  of  Springville,  Utah, 
sends  me  a photo  of  his  onion  patch 
and  it  sure  is  a beauty.  It  was  taken 
just  at  the  time  the  onions  were 
topped  and  sacked  up  ready  to  haul 
away.  One  acre  was  Prizetakers  and 
made  700  sacks  (of  100  lbs.  each)  on 
the  acre.  The  other  acre  was  Yellow 
Globe  Danvers  and  made  about  600 
sicks.  The  total  was  1,300  sacks  or 
over  2,300  bushels  for  the  two  acres. 
As  the  boys  say,  ’’that’s  goin’  some.” 


He  doesn’t  say  what  price  he  got  for 
them,  but  they  must  have  made  him 
a pile  of  money. 

The  Earliana  Tomato. 

Onions  are  not  the  only  money- 
makers in  the  garden.  I believe  that 
one  year  with  another  early  tomatoes 
pay  about  as  well  as  anything.  And 
by  all  means  plant  Earliana  for  first 
early.  Follow  it  with  Jewel,  and  you 
will  have  control  of  the  early  tomato 
deal.  I just  got  a letter  from  L.  M. 
Lutton  of  Beaver  City,  Neb.  He 
planted  one  5c  packet  of  Earliana  and 
got  about  225  plants,  besides  a few 
given  away.  A few  of  the  plants 
died  in  transplanting,  but  they  sold 
over  75  bushels  of  tomatoes  from  the 
patch  at  prices  ranging  from  $3  down 
to  75c.  I believe  that  pays  bettor 
than  the  onions. 
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A Bad  Cabbage  Pest. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Boyle  of  Bentonville, 
Ark.,  writes  that  her  late  cabbage 
was  ruined  by  a large  black  bug 
with  red  spots,  that  caused  the  cab- 
bage to  blight,  and  wants  to  know 
if  I can  tell  her  any  way  to  keep  it 
off.  This  is  the  harlequin  bug,  which 
is  a bad  pest  on  cabbage  all  over  the 
South.  I have  never  seen  it  here, 
and  do  not  think  .it  works  in  the 
North.  I would  like  to  have  some  of 
the  Southern  readers  tell  a cure  for 
it.  I think  the  only  remedy  would  be 
to  plant  the  cabbage  either  very  early 
or  very  late  and  try  to  dodge  the 
bugs  that  way. 
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Northern  Seed  Corn  for  Texas. 

J.  M.  Tolleson  of  Tioga,  Texas,  asks 
how  northern  seed  corn  would  be  for 
there.  The  boll  weevil  is  driving 
them  out  of  cotton  and  they  want  to 
grow  more  corn.  Want  to  get  better 
corn  than  the  native  sorts  if  possible. 
Yes,  the  northern  corn  will  do  fine 
there.  All  over  the  South  it  is  a 
great  success,  if  the  right  varieties 
are  used.  For  some  reason  the  yel- 
low corn  does  not  do  well  south,  but 
the  large  white  corn  grown  here  in 
Iowa  is  a great  success  there.  It 
comes  in  earlier  than  their  corn  and 
makes  before  the  dry  weather.  It 
also  makes  a shorter  stalk  than  their 
corn  and  generally  a larger  ear. 
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The  New  Onion  Culture. 

C.  Thieme  of  Worth,  111.,  wants  my 
advice  about  the  so-called  ‘‘new 
onion  culture.”  What  he  refers  to  is 
the  practice  of  starting  onion  seed  in 
hotbeds,  and  when  the  plants  are 
about  as  big  as  a slate  pencil  trans- 
planting them  to  the  rows,  setting 
them  about  three  inches  apart  in 
rows  a foot  apart.  It  has  been  ad- 
vocated for  years  by  an  Eastern 
writer,  and  he  has  written  a book 
about  it.  Frankly,  I don’t  think  it 
would  pay  here  in  the  West,  and  I 
rather  doubt  if  it  would  pay  any- 
where. The  trouble  is  it  is  so  much 
work  to  set  the  plants.  I figure  that 
an  acre  would  take  180,000  plants  at 
least,  and  maybe  over  200,000.  Just 
imagine  crawling  on  your  knees  set- 
ting that  many  plants.  It  would  be 
pulling  time  before  you  got  them  all 
set  out.  It  would  take  a lot  of  hot- 
bed room  to  start  the  plants,  too.  I 
tried  it  once  on  a small  scale,  but  I 
got  disgusted  and  quit.  I would 
rather  take  good,  rich  ground  and 
drill  the  seed  where  I want  it,  in 
March,  and  then  at  the  second  weed- 
ing thin  them  down  to  a stand.  I 
believe  it  will  make  just  as  big  a yield 
as  transplanting,  and  less  work.  I 
told  Mr.  Thieme  to  try  a rod  or  two 
the  first  year  and  see  how  he  liked  it. 
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Catch  Crops. 

R.  Gaines  Robertson,  Marshall,  Mo., 
wants  to  know  what  to  put  in  for  a 
fodder  or  hay  crop  to  follow  early 
potatoes  and  sweet  corn,  and  how  to 
put  it  in.  He  is  thinking  of  plowing 
the  ground  and  sowing  millet. 

Well,  he  could  do  that  all  right, 
but  I wouldn't  advise  it.  Millet  is 
poor  stuff  to  feed.  Horses  can't 
stand  it  at  all.  and  cows  don’t  do  well 
on  it.  I tried  it  once,  and  almost 
wrecked  all  my  live  stock  with  it. 
My  advice  would  be  to  drill  sorghum 
between  the  rows  at  the  last  cultiva- 
tion. He  can  pick  his  sweet  corn  and 
cut  the  fodder  and  dig  the  potatoes 
without  hurting  the  sorghum,  and  it 
will  come  on  fast  after  the  first  crop 


No.  12  Double- 
wheel  Hoe  hoes  two 
or  three  acres  of  onions 
or  similar  crops  in  one  day, 
better  and  faster  than  three 
to  six  men  with  hand  hoes. 
Wheels  adjustable  from  4 to 
inches  apart,  and  the  hoe  w« 
equally  well  astride  or  between 
rows.  Also  a thorough  weeder 
and  a neat  furrower. 


the  tool  for  good  work  all  the  time 

There  is  one  brand  that  always  returns  full  value  for  your  money. 

Every  Planet  Jr.  is  practical — guaranteed  to  do  the  work  with  least  effort,  and  mos» 
benefit  to  crops.  All  cultivating  "parts  are  of  high-carbon  steel;  the  workmanship  is 
highest-grade ; tests  and  inspection  thorough.  Result— Planet  Jrs.  do  the  work  ol 
three  to  six  men  and  keep  on  doing  it  for  years. 

No.  4 Planet  Jr.  saves  time,  labor,  seed  and  money.  It  combines  every 
useful  garden  tool  in  one  strong,  light,  easy-running,  simply  adjusted  imple- 
ment. Changed  in  a few  seconds  to  an  Adjustable  HiiUdropping 
Seeder,  Continuous  Drill  Seeder,  Single-Wheel  Hoe,  Furrower, 
Cultivator,  Weeder,  or  Wheel  Garden  Plow— each  tool  the 
finest  of  its  kind  Pays  for  itself  quickly  even  in  small  gardens. 
Write  for  our  New  1907  Catalogue  showing  the  complete 
Planet  Jr.  line — Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  One- 
and  Two-Horse  Riding-Cultivators,  Harrows,  Orchard- 
and  Beet-Cultivators  — 45  kinds  in  all  — with 
photographic  views  of  practical,  suc- 
cessful gardening.  There  is  a Planet 
Jr.  for  every  gardener's  need. 

S.  L.  Allen  & Co.,  Box  ‘H*7C 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Planet  Jr 


IRON  ACTS* 


(Improved  Robbins) 


Potato  Planter 


The  only  planter  that  does  abso- 
lutely perfect  work  — no  misses  or 
doubles  — and  gives  you  a uniform 
“ stand  ” from  the  entire  crop. 

No  waste  of  land,  no  waste  of 
seed,  no  waste  of  time  and  labor. 

^ Write  for  the  New  1907  Iron  Age  Book — Free — and  find  out 
about  this  and  all  other  Iron  Age  Potato  Machinery  and 
Farm  Implements. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  506  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


MATTHEWS'  “NEW 

B TOOLS  IN  ONE 

cuklvaUH-’.  £& 
or  double  wheel.  Adjust' 
ments  easily  made. 

For  planting  and 
all  kinds  oicul- 
tivation. 

Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  of  val- 
uable informa- 
tion for  planting  and  cultivating  the  garden 
and  fnll  description  of  these  implements. 


UNIVERSAL" 

6 Styles  Seeders 

Opens  fmrrow,  drops  is  pisin  sight 
covers  marks. 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Double  or  Single  Wheel  Hoe 

Cultivator,  Plow,  Rake.  Changes 
quickly  made.  Cultivate  be- 

“ “ or  nstrlde  the  rt iwt.  Aaj 

i,  anj  width. 


Note  High  Arch  and  Plant  Guards* 
Bent  Oak  Handles  on  all  Tools* 


AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  59  MARKET  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

For  .sale  by  D.  Hi.  PERKY  & CO.,  DETROIT*  MICH. 


AFFflA  $1.50  Worth  to  Test  Only  10  Cents 

HB  BB  I I I want  you  to  try  my  Superior  Seeds.  One  Trial  will  make  a Cus- 

B.  ■ B B M M tomer.  I will  mail  one  Full  Packet  each  of  the  following  15  Grand 

— W New  Sorts  for  only  io  cts.  These  would  cost  at  least  $1.50  elsewhere. 
BEET,  Perfected  Red  Turnip,  earliest,  best.  ONION,  Prizetaker,  wt.  3lbs.  1000  bush. per  acre. 
CABBAGE, Winter  Header  , sure  header,  fine.  PARSNIP,  White  Sugar,  long,  smooth,  sweet. 
CARROT,  PerfectedHalfLong.best  table  sort.  RADISH, White  Icicle,  long,  crisp,  tender,  best. 
CELERY,  Winter  Giant,  large,  crisp,  good.  TOMATO,  Earliest  in  World, large, smooth,  fine. 
CUCUMBER,  Family  Favorite,  favorite  sort.  TURNIP,  Sweetest  German,  sweet,  large. 
LETTUCE,  Crisp  as  Ice,  heads  early,  tender.  Flower  Seeds,  500  sorts  mixed,  large  packet. 
MUSK  MELON,  Luscious  Gem,  best  grown.  sweet  Peas,  M oz.  California  Giants  Grand  Mxd. 

WATERMELON,  Bell’s  Early,  extra  fine.  Catalogue  and  Check  for  10  Cts.  free  with  order. 

■ This  10  cts.  returned  on  first  25c.  order.  J.  J.  BELL,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


»s-' 


J.G.PEPPARDK' 

MILLET,  CANE,  KAFFIR,  POPCORN,  SEED  CORN,  ALFALFA,  TIMOTHY.  CLOVER 

FIELD  AND  GRASS  SEE  DS 

IIOI  to  1117  West  8th.  Near  Santa  Fe  St.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO- 


c o 


THE  WORLD’S  RECORD  BROKEN. 

The  Com  that  beats  them  all.  Grows  bigger  crops 
and  better  yields  than  any  in  the  world.  Makes  1%,  176  and  145 
bushels  per  acre  in  Ills.,  215  in  Iowa,  211  in  Ind.,  201  in  Ark.,  145  in 
Neb-  144  in  Ohio,  137  in  Texas.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE. 
DATfcKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE.  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 
A postal  will  do.  Largest  Seed  Corn  growers  in  the  world 


' For  a number  of  years  we  have 
been  improving  and  perfect- 
ing several  varieties  of  Field 
Corn,  particularly  for  the 
Southwest— corn  that  will  yield 
well  and  mature  early.  Our 
Seed  Corn  Is  carefully  selected 
and  graded  for  highest  results. 
You  are  requested  to  test  our  seed 


when  received,  if  not  satisfac- 
tory return  and  your  money 
wilf  be  refunded.  Write  for 
catalog  of  varieties  and  prices. 
When  you  write  ask  for  Free 
Alfalfa  Booklet,  tells  how  to 
f grow  alfalfa  successfully.  _ 

" BOSS  BROS.  SEED  BOUSE, 
322  E.  Douglas  Ave-  Wichita,  Kan.^ 


EST  FOR  THE  WEST 


Plant  the  seed  best  adapted  to  your  soil.  The  Missouri  Seed  Co 
have  made  a study  of  the  kind  of  seed  best  adapted  to  the  old  and 
new  sections  of  the  West  and  Southwest,  and  handle  no  other. 
Be  sure  to  get  our  large  seed  book.  No  better 
seed  grown  for  irrigated  ground.  Address 
MISSOURI  SEED  CO.,  1439-28  St.  Louis  Alt..  Kanin  City.  Mo. 


As  good  as  grown.  5Pkts.  Giant 
ks  Nsb  I J Cvclamen.  M imraoth  Verbena, 

!■  k wJ  Crimson  California  Poppy.  Won- 
der Prltnro*  and  Gorgeous  t inks;  also  10  varieties  Annual  Flow, 
ers,  all  for  l'V.  6 Pkts  Vegetables.  lOe.  Plan  ft.  6 R r*e*  .2**;  0 
ueramums.  26c:  6 Bocredas.  SSc:  6 Fuchsias,  ’.6c; 6 Chrysanthemums,  25c  4 
Pelargoniums.  •.'5c.  Ca  al«c  and  Pkt.  Rojal  Giant  Pansy  free. 

A.  C.  ANDERSON,  COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA. 


P Q 1™  P®  Our  handsome  Garden  Annual  and  Seed 
P"  K P*  Catalog,  bend  your  address  on  a postal, 

• !■  Ib  with  name  of  neighbor  who  is  a seed  buyer. 

For  your  trouble  we’ll  mail  you  a packet  of 
Flower  Seeds.  If  you  tvrlte  before  March 
Wth  address  Cole’s  Seed  Store,  Pella,  la. 


50 


FLOWER  seeds  n oc 

And_Cobectlon  Flowering  BULB8  FREE 

^ Aster,  Balsam,  Pansy,  Sweet 
| Pea.  Pink,  Cosmos, Verbena, 

Nasturtium,  Cypress 
Vine,  Heliotrope,  Mig* 

I nonette,  pnd  S9  other 
| kinds. 

DIRECTIONS  — Write  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly,  enclose  10c.  coin  or  stamps,  for 
postage,  etc.,  and  you  will  receive  at  once 
50  varieties  best  flower  seeds  and  a eollee- 

tlon  of  Flowerinfr  Bulbs  FKKK.  Sent  postpaid. 

STATE  NURSERY,  Dept,  p.  BOSTON,  HASS. 


FREE 

SEEDS 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  .P 
Fifty- 


$6000 

invested 


in  another  new  building, 
ami  now  we  boast  of  the 
Best  Equipped  Seed 
Corn  Establishment 
in  the  world.  Our  corn 
buildings  exclude  frost 
and  rain;  are  well  ventilat- 
_d  with  dry  air.  Here’s  our 
method  of  selection:  we  crib 
nothing  but  seed  stock;  each 
ear  is  carefully  inspected  before  going 
into  storage;  reinspected,  butted,  ana 
tipped  before  shelling.  Send  for  Berry’s 
Seed  Catalog,  and  read  page  5 carefully. 
Our  seed  corn  has  become  famous  be- 
cause of  our  care  in  methods  of  selecting, 
breedingand  handling.  We  ship  ear  corn 
in  crates— extra  select  and  select;  or 
shelled  corn,  butted  and  tipped  and  care- 
fully graded,  in  bags,— extra  select. 

Samples  Free  of  any  of  our  18  varieties 
(early,  medium  or  late.)  Send  for  them. 
It  costs  less  per  bushel  to  raise  well-bred 
corn  than  mixed,  worn  out  varieties. 

Our  Guarantee:  We  allow  ten  days 
for  examination  and  test.  If  not  satisfac- 
tory your  money  back.  Could  you  ask 
more? 

Grass  Seed.— Don’t  buy  inferior  grades 
infested  with  troublesome  weeds— the 
best  is  the  cheapest.  Our  Timothy,  Clo- 
ver, Blue  Grass,  Alfalfa.  Bromus,  etc.,  are 
clean  and  uniform.  All  described  in  our 
new  96  page  catalog.  We  are  headquar- 
ters for  flower,  field  and  garden  seeds, 
bulbs,  grains,  grasses,  poultry  foods. 
Truck  and  Market  gardeners’  seeds  and 
supplies.  Send  for  Catalog  now. 


% 


Seeef 

Thole 


FOR  1907 

contains  6 3 
Specialties  in 
Veget  ab  1 e s, 
69  in  Flowers, 
besides  every- 
^ thing  else 
4!  good,  old  or 
i n e w,  w 0 r t h 


Wm.  Henry  Maule 


growing. 

Yon  need  it. 

It  is  free  to 
all  sending  me 
their  address 
on  a postal. 

1738  Filbert  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOX  OF  SEEDS  GIVEN  AWAY 


\ao1h  Anniversary  Box 

SEEDS 

l Ovtr  100  Full  So*  Pack.l* 

\Milli  Greatest  Varieties 


This  is  our  20th  Anni- 
versary  in  the  Seed  Busi- 
ness and  we  are  giving 
away  50,000  Boxes  of  this 
great  selection  of  new 
crop  seeds,  over  100  pack- 
ets, all  different  varieties, 
many  novelties. 

We  give  this  en- 
tire Box  of  Seeds 
to  any  person  who 
will  hand  out  a 
little  of  our  adver- 
tising matter  in 
their  neighbor- 
hood. If  you  want 
a box,  SEND  FOR 
PARTICULARS 
AT  ONCE.  Our  new 
Seed  Catalog  for  1907,20th  anni- 
versary edition,  is  the  Greatest  Catalog  we  have  ever 
Issued,  full  of  Bargains,  mailed  free.  Address, 
_MMjs  Seecj  Co.,  Box  250,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 


CHEAP 

BESeveb  grown 

A wonderful  big  catalog  CD  EC 
Full  of  engravings  of  every  rilCC 
\ ariety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers’.  Oldest  reliable  seed  grow- 
erin  America.  Nooldseed.  All  fresh. 
They  will  grow  or  will  refund  money. 
Big  Lot  Extra  Packages  Free  wilh  Every  Order. 
Send  yours  and  your  neighbor’s  address 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois! 

open? 

■A  |||  | Sold  on  The  Ford  Plan,  which  guar- 
Ibi  |bi  U antees  satisfaction  and  saves  you 

money  on  every  purchase.  Our  cat- 
alog tells  about  It,  gives  descriptions  and  low  prices  on 
Best  varieties.  Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Potatoes, 
Bulbs,  Trees,  Snmbs  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Contains 
lots  of  testimonials  from  our  customers.  It’s-free. 
FORD  SEED  CO.,  Dept.48Ravenna,  Ohio. 


THAT  DO  NOT  DISAPPOINT 


is  off,  and  make  lots  of  feed.  It  will 
be  good  feed,  too,  that  stock  will  do 
well  on.  I generally  drill  it  in  with 
a one-horse  drill,  drilling  three  rows 
in  each  middle  and  using  100  pounds 
of  seed  to  the  acre.  Less  seed  would 
make  larger,  coarser  stalks. 

(How  about  cow  peas?  If  the  po- 
tatoes are  dug  early  enough  cow  peas 
will  make  a good  crop  of  hay  before 
frost. — Ed.) 

it 

Long  Distance  Friends. 

Truly  The  Fruit-Grower  makes  us 
all  friends.  I got  a letter  the  other 
day  from  Frank  Femmons  of  Ahwah- 
nee,  California,  saying  that  he  had 
been  a reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
from  the  first  and  felt  well  acquaint- 
ed with  me  on  that  account.  Of 
course  he  thinks  The  Fruit-Grower 
can’t  toe  beat.  He  sends  a local  vari- 
ety of  beans  that  he  thinks  superior 
to  any  of  the  listed  varieties  and 
wants  me  to  try  them  and  pass  them 
around  among  The  Fruit-Grower  peo- 
ple if  I think  them  worthy. 


it 


Seeds  That  Hustle 

Plant  Our  Northern-Grown  Seeds 

1 They  are  hardy,  vigorous,  prolific,  ' 
and  mature  quick,  because  they  are 
grown  in  our  short,  northern  sum- 
mers, on  new,  healthy  land.  They 
begin  hustling  the  minute  they  are  in 
the  ground,  keep  at  it,  and  mature 
crops  while  the  lazy  southern  seed  is 
getting  started.  Our  new,  150  page 
catalog,  tells  all  about  them  and  our 
Big  Cash  Club  Offer.  Mailed  free,  if 
ordered  quick. 

DARLING  & BEAHAN, 

426  Michigan  St.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 


it 


Time  to  Be  Thinking  About  Hotbeds. 

This  month  is  the  time  to  make 
hotbeds.  You  will  find  a good  article 
in  this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
about  it,  and  I advise  you  to  try  a 
hotbed,  even  if  it  is  only  on  a small 
scale.  You  can  get  better  cabbage 
and  tomato  plants  than  you  can  by 
starting  them  in  the  house.  You  can 
sprout  your  own  sweet  potato  plants, 
and  if  you  have  room  you  can  grow 
some  early  radishes.  The  hotbed  is 
not  expensive  to  build  or  hard  to 
manage.  Better  try  it. 

Here’s  the  way  I grow  sweet  potato 
plants  in  hotbeds: 

The  beds  should  be  made  at  least 
two  feet  deep  to  get  plenty  of  heat. 
After  tramping  and  wetting  the  ma- 
nure, cover  smoothly  with  two  inches 
of  dirt  and  place  the  frames.  Then 
put  on  a thin  layer  of  pure  sand  and 
wait  for  the  beds  to  warm  up.  Start 
early  enough  to  have  them  ready  for 
the  potatoes  by  April  10.  The  potatoes 
should  be  laid  as  soon  as  possible 


SEEDS 


Burpee=Quality 


of 

the 

little 

more  than  the  usual  kind,  but  are  worth  much 
more!  To  convince  you  that  this  is  true,  let  us 
have  a talk  together.  We  have  spent  months 
of  labor  and  thousands  of  dollars  on 


The  BEST  SEED  CATALOG  we  have  ever  issued 

It  is  a Book  of  200  pages  with  newhalf-tone  illustrations  from  photographs. 
Shall  we  mail  you  a copy?  It  will  cost  you  nothing,  if  you  will  kindly  give  a 
fair  hearing  to  our  claims  for  your  patronage.  Write  TO-DAY  ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  & CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Moving  Seed  Corn. 

Geo.  W.  Wagner  writes  that  he 
has  lately  moved  from  Northern  Mis- 
souri into  Iowa,  a distance  of  about 
100  miles,  and  as  he  had  some  very 
fine  seed  corn,  the  result  of  several 
years’  careful  selection,  he  took  it 
with  him  for  use  on  his  new  farm. 
Now,  the  neighbors  there  tell  him  that 
his  seed  will  not  be  safe  to  use,  as  it 
has  been  moved  too  far.  The  seed  in 
that  immediate  neighborhood  is  poor, 
and  he  don’t  know  what  to  do.  The 
sample  he  sent  me  of  the  Missouri 
seed  is  very  fine,  sound  and  nice,  and 
I advised  him  by  all  means  to  use  it. 
Where  the  soil  conditions  are  sim- 
ilar a move  of  100  miles  is  no  draw- 
back whatever  to  seed  corn.  In  fact, 
it  often  seems  to  do  better  for  the 
change.  It  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  for  him  to  give  up  the  results 
of  years  of  work  on  that  corn  now.  I 
have  known  dozens  of  cases  where 
seed  corn  was  moved  twice  that  dis- 
tance north  or  south  and  with  the 
best  of  results. 

it 

New  Varieties  of  Vegetables. 

The  seed  catalogs  are  all  out  now, 
and  I suppose  you  are  all  studying 
them.  You  will  be  tempted  to  spend 
your  money  for  lots  of  novelties,  some 
good  and  some  the  other  kind.  Here 
are  a few  things  that  you  can  bank  on 
as  good  ones:  In  tomatoes,  Earliana 
and  Jewel  are  the  best  earlies  that 
ever  happened;  in  radishes,  the  Crim- 
son Giant,  if  you  can  get  it  true;  in 
cabbage  there  is  nothing  yet  better 
for  early  than  the  Early  Jersey  Wake- 
field; in  late  cabbage,  try  the  Volga; 
in  bush  wax  beans,  try  the  pencil- 
pod  black  wax,  it  is  longer  podded 
than  the  old  style.  In  early  peas  I 
have  found  nothing  better  for  first 
early  than  than  Alaska;  for  late  peas 
the  Dwarf  Champion  was  the  best  of 
the  lot  again  this  year. 

it 

Pacific  Coast  Cabbage  Seed. 

You  remember  two  years  ago,  and 
again  last  year,  I had  a little  item  in 
about  Pacific  Coast  cabbage  seed.  I 
have  tried  it  for  two  years  now,  and 
I believe  it  is  better  seed  than  the 
Eastern  grown.  I sent  out  several 
hundred  samples  of  it  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower  readers,  and  they  say  the 
same  thing.  The  cabbage  seed  has  al- 
ways been  grown  on  Long  Island,  but 
this  grown  out  in  the  Puget  Sound 
country  seems  to  be  better  seed  and 
the  crop  is  much  more  certain. 


after  taking  from  storage,  as  they 
spoil  and  loose  vitality  easily.  For 
this  reason  they  should  be  from  near- 
by if  possible  and  not  shipped  from  a 
distance. 

Lay  them  close  together  in  the  beds, 
but  not  touching,  and  cover  with  an 
inch  or  two  of  sand.  Cover  the  bed 
with  canvas  and  keep  covered  till  the 
sprouts  appear,  and  put  on  sand  and 
soil  mixed  till  the  potatoes  are  cov- 
ered about  four  inches,  not  more.  If 
the  thermometer  goes  above  90,  cool 
the  bed  by  making  holes  with  a stick 
to  let  the  heat  out.  Do  not  water  till 
plants  are  up  and  then  sparingly  till 
they  gain  size.  As  they  get  larger, 
they  need  plenty  of  water.  Rotting 
potatoes  can  be  found  by  the  mouldy 
spot  on  the  surface  over  them  and 
should  be  removed. 

HENRY  FIELD. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

^ ^ 

Growing  Potatoes  Under  Straw. 

At  a farmer’s  institute  in  Illinois 
recently  some  of  the  farmers  present 
told  their  methods  of  growing  potatoes 
under  straw.  In  St.  Clair  County,  111., 
a great  many  potatoes  are  grown  in 
this  way.  The  tubers  are  of  very  fine 
quality,  and  are  in  demand  on  the  St. 
Douis  market.  It  is  said  these  potatoes 
will  bring  6 5 to  75  cents  a bushel  in 
St.  Louis,  where  they  are  well  known, 
when  potatoes  grown  under  ordinary 
cultivation  bring  15,  to  20  cents  a 
bushel  less.  Large  yields  are  secured, 
where  the  grower  gives  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  the  business,  a 
yield  of  300  bushels  per  acre  being 
not  uncommon — but  it  must  be  re- 
membered this  is  in  a good  potato 
country,  and  the  crop  is  grown  by  men 
who  are  experienced. 

Here  is  the  way  one  of  the  men  says 
he  grows  potatoes  under  straw; 

“Select  rather  dry,  deep,  rich,  mel- 
low soil,  having  a subsoil  that  will  hold 
moisture  well,  but  thoroughly  drained. 
Failure  will  come  if  the  land  is  wet 
and  soggy.  A clover  sod  is  best.  The 
land  should  be  quite  free  from  weed 
seeds.  Old  manure  is  best,  or  manure 
applied  some  time  ahead  of  planting, 
so  it  is  well  rotted.  Do  not  think  of 
planting  until  the  land  is  dry  and  will 
plow  up  mellow.  Keep  off  of  it  until 
it  gets  in  this  condition.  Do  not  plow 
more  than  one  acre  at  once,  then  fit 
that  and  plant  without  delay.  Look  out 
not  to  have  rains  come  between  plow- 
ing and  planting  time.  Avoid  tramp- 
ing ground  any  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  put  crop  in  well.  I think 
that  where  a horse  steps,  either  on  a 
planted  hill,  or  where  one  is  to  grow, 
the  loss  will  be  for  each  such  step,  a 
pound  of  tuber. 

“The  rows  may  be  30  inches,  more 
or  less,  apart.  I prefer  a shovel  mark- 
er that  stirs  deeply  and  then  lets  some 
loose  soil  fall  in  the  bottom  of  each 
furrow.  Then  I would  cover  with  a 
small  plow,  throwing  ridges  over  the 
rows,  all  loose  and  mellow,  flat,  not 
high.  There  is  no  such  things  as  po- 
tatoes too  good  for  seed.  The  first 
sprout  makes  the  strongest  vine,  and 
strong  vines  help  to  make  great  yields. 
My  practice  has  been  to  cut  seed  to 
about  one-eye  pieces. 

“When  the  potatoes  begin  to  come 
up,  spread  on  loosely  about  6 inches  of 
straw.  Do  not  step  on  the  rows  while 
doing  this.  Do  not  let  horses  or  wag- 
on wheels  get  on  them.  Too  much 
straw  will  do  harm.  And  then  it  costs 
more  in  material,  and  labor  of  apply- 
ing and  removing.  Don’t  attempt  to 
put  on  enough  to  smother  all  weeds 
on  weedy  land.  Better  have  the  land 
quite  clean.  A few  weeds  can  easily 
be  pulled  by  hand  while  quite  small. 
At  digging  time  move  the  straw  from 
row  to  row.  Do  not  think  of  burning 
it.  It  is  very  valuable  to  the  potato 
grower  to  turn  under  to  make  humus. 
Plenty  of  humus  in  the  soil  is  neces- 
sary for  large  crops  of  tubers.” 

Other  speakers  emphasized  these 
points: 

Don’t  use  too  much  straw. 

Select  soil  which  is  well  drained. 


;i907  LEADERS 

1 10  Most  Valuable  Varieties 

Olds’  New  Barley— Oder- 
brucker.  “The  most  satis- 
factory barley  from  all  points  of 
view  grown  on  the  Station 
farm.”— Prof.  R.  A.  Moore, 

Wis.  Agr.  College. 

Swedish  Select  Oats.  “The 
best  American  oat.”— U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Clark’s  Yellow  Dent  Corn. 
Purest  bred  yellow  ever  pro- 
duced in  Wisconsin. 

Silver  King  Corn  (Wis.  No.  7). 
“Superior  to  any  white  corn  grown 
in  the  state.”— Prof.  Moore. 

Kubanka  Macaroni  Wheat.  Gen- 
uine seed  of  No.  5639,  the  best  variety. 

White  Holless  Barley.  Fancy  Mon- 
tana grown. 

Alfalfa.  Choicest  Utah  grown. 

Red  Clover.  “Old  Gold”  r»rand,  best. 
Alsyke  Clover.  Purest  Wis.  seed. 
Timothy.  Cleanest  home  grown. 
Samples  all  the  above  free.  Ask  for 
“Free  Sample  Collection’ 

Send  postal  for  88-page  catalog  of  Seed 
^Potatoes,  Field  and  Garden  Seeds.j 

L.  L.  OLDS  SEED  CO. 

Drawer  S Clinton,  Wis. 


NUGCET 

OMATO  N 

T'HIS  grand  novelty  Is  a real  gold  nug- 
1 get  in  value.  Wonderfully  prolific; 
each  plant  bears  150  to  200  fruits.  Rich 
golden  yellow  color,  delicious  flavor  and 
very  solid.  We  are  offering: 

$25.00  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

to  the  persons  growing  the  greatest  number 
of  fruits  on  a single  plant.  Seed  sells  at  20  cents 
a packet,  but  If  you  mention  this  paper,  we  will 
send  a Prize  Competitor’s  package  of  25 
seeds  for  two  2-cent  stamps,  with 
privilege  of  competing  for 
prizes.  Large,  illustrated 
'\.\yvvv\  catalogue  of 

| Vegetable,  Flower 
| and  Farm  Seeds,  FREE. 


ROCKY  FORD 
CANTALOUPES 

Jap.  Sugar  Boy  Watermelon.  Crystal  Wax 
Cucumber,  Golden  Heart  Muskmelon,  Beall’s 
Gem  Cantaloupe.  For  prices  on  seeds  and 
instructions  how  to  grow  them,  address 
H.  VAN  BUSKIRK,  Rocky  Ford,  Colorado. 

:PPoTATi 


v'r; 


Red  River  grown.  Unsurpassed! 
in  quality  and  early  maturity.! 
Our  big  illustrated  farm  and  gar- 1 
den  seed  Catalogue  FREE.  Write  l 
a postal  for  it  today.  R.\tekin’s| 
Seed  House,  Shenandoah,  Iowa., 


i_e  Largest  Seed  CornCrowers  in  theWorlij 


Fresh  and  reliable.  From  Grower  to  j 
Planter.  I give  you  middleman’* 
profits.  Seeds  that  grow.  Big,  Beauti-  , 
ful  and  Instructive  Seed  and  Plant  Book  ( 
sent  FREE  if  you  write  before  they  are  ' 
all  gone.  Address 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 

Rockford  S#*ed  Farms.  Farm  1 17  Rockford. 
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WEEDING  MADE  EASY  (Made  in  Two  Styles) 

These  weeders  comprise,  at  a trifling  cost, 
all  the  features  of  a spring-tooth  harrow  c 


cultivator.  Throw  away  the  old  hoe  and  use  . 

Yoder’s  Weeder— multum  in  parvo.  Sold  by  ' 
all  leading  jobbers,  storekeepers  and  hardware 
dealers.  If  the  dealer  in  your  town  hasn’t 
Yoder’s  Weeders,  send  direct  35c  in  stamps 
for  sample  of  small  weeder,  postpaid.  LEVI  D. 

YODER,  Box  26  DUBLIN,  (Bucks  County.)  PA. 

Annlo  Trooc  at  Wholesale.  All  home- 
npjJlC  11  OO A grown  and  acclimated.  Write 
for  prices  and  list  of  varieties  to 
Kanaranzl  Nurseries,  Adrian,  Minnesota 

If  possible,  have  soil  free  from  weed 
seeds. 

Apply  the  straw  just  as  the  plants 
are  showing  through. 

Take  care  not  to  step  on  the  row,  or 
allow  horses  to  do  so. 


Monthly  Page 

Fifty-two 
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Tlio  I -ate  Kansas  Horticultural  Meet- 
ing. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Hor- 
ticultural Society  marked  the  high 
point  in  the  history  of  this  society. 
This  society  now  has  217  life  members 
— about  three  times  the  membership 
of  the  Missouri  society.  Why  Mis- 
souri, with  all  her  vaunted  horticul- 
tural supremacy,  should  make  so  poor 
a showing  in  membership,  passes  our 
ken.  At  the  last  meeting  of  our  so- 
ciety 89  Votes  were  cast  for  officers. 
This  shows  up  well,  as  compared  with 
the  4 3 votes  cast  by  the  members  of 
our  sister  society. 

Persons  who  attended  the  meetings 
of  both  societies  said  that  the  attend- 
ance at  the  Kansas  meeting  was  al- 
most three  times  the  attendance  at 
the  Missouri  meeting.  What's  the 
matter  with  Missouri?  She  wants  to 
get  a hustle  on,  or  Kansas  will  outstrip 
her  in  fruit-growing  as  well  as  in 
number  of  members  of  state  horticul- 
tural societies. 

it 

Value  of  June-Budded  Peacli  Trees. 

W.  J.  B„  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.,  wants 
to  know  whether  June-budded  peach 
trees  are  better  for  planting  than  year- 
old  trees.  From  my  own  observation, 

I should  say  they  are  not  so  good  as 
the  yearling  trees.  For  my  own  plant- 
ing I prefer  a medium-size  year-old 
tree.  In  planting  June-budded  trees 
there  is  always  a danger  that  they 
have  been  cultivated  too  late  in  the 
nursery,  and  as  a consequence  the 
wood  is  not  so  well  ripened,  and  the 
young  trees  are  less  able  to  withstand 
our  severe  winters. 

The  question  of  varieties,  however, 
is  really  of  more  consequence  than  the 
kind  of  trees  you  plant.  Because  of 
the  unreliability  of  certain  nursery- 
men we  are  now  cutting  out  a lot  of 
five-^ear-old  peach  trees  that  are 
worthless,  because  they  are  not  the 
kinds  we  ordered.  It  is  often  hard  to 
get  just  the  varieties  one  orders. 

I am  often  asked  about  my  seedling 
peaches.  I am  still  experimenting  with 
them,  and  now  have  a lot  of  seeds 
which  will  be  planted  in  the  spring. 
If  I were  planting  peach  trees  largely, 
as  a commercial  proposition,  I would 
certainly  buy  the  year-old  budded 
trees,  but  I enjoy  experimenting  with 
the  seedlings.  While  one  can  get 
many  good  peaches  from  seeds,  yet 
there  are  many  trees  which  produce 
worthless  fruit. 

One  fault  with  the  seedlings  is  that 
they  produce  so  many  trees  which 
bear  clingstone  fruit.  My  experience 
has  been  that  fully  25  per  cent  of  seeds 
from  freestone  peaches  will  produce 
trees  which  bear  clings.  Why?  I don’t 
know.  I once  planted  two  seeds  from 
one  Smock  peach;  one  of  the  seed- 
lings bore  cling  fruit,  the  other  free- 
stone. There  are  many  things  in  Na- 
ture which  we  cannot  understand. 

If  I were  unable  to  get  good  budded 
trees,  then  I would  plant  selected 
seeds.  I have  a number  of  seedlings 
that  are  worthy  of  propagation.  A 
new  chance  seedling  by  our  kitchen 
door  produced  some  of  the  finest 
peaches  I ever  saw.  More  than  a 
thousand  buds  have  been  taken  from 
this  tree  and  inserted  in  seedling 
stocks. 

I have  a seedling  of  Salway  ripen- 
ing three  weeks  earlier  than  its  par- 
ent, which  bore  a full  crop  the  past 
season.  The  fruit  was  very  fine,  and 
sold  for  better  prices  than  Elberta, 
coming  on  market  just  after  this  well- 
known  sort. 

Gooseberries. 

I am  asked  what  variety  of  goose- 
berries to  plant  for  best  results.  I 
answer  unhesitatingly,  “Houghton 
Seedling.”  I know  of  no  other  variety 
so  satisfactory.  The  Downing  is  larger, 
yet  it  is  so  shy  in  fruiting  that  it  is 
really  undesirable.  I have  never  had 
but  one  full  crop  of  Downing,  while 
Houghton  plants  always  bear.  I have 
tried  many  varieties,  in  hopes  of  se- 
curing a larger  berry,  but  in  vain,  our 
location  being  too  far  south  for  best 
results  with  the  larger  and  finer  vari- 
eties. With  me,  Houghton  is  worth  all 
the  others. 

Best  Varieties  of  Grapes. 

E.  J.,  Linwood,  Kan.,  says:  “I  wish 

to  plant  an  acre  of  grapes  and  want  to 
know  what  varieties  are  to  be  recom- 
mended.” 

Now,  that  depends  on  conditions.  If 


you  have,  or  can  reach,  a local  market, 

I would  recommend  some  early  sorts, 
such  as  Campbell’s  Early,  Moore’s 
Early,  Champion,  etc.  If  you  depend 
on  shipping  your  grapes,  then  plant 
Concord. 

The  Concord  is  the  best  grape  ever 
introduced,  and  can  be  depended  on, 
not  only  to  bear  a crop,  but  you  can 
market  the  fruit  in  any  quantity.  This 
is  from  our  own  experience,  where  we 
have  a good  local  market.  Most  of 
our  grapes  are  sold  from  wagons,  in 
open  baskets.  Ordinarily  the  first 
fruits  which  ripen  command  the  high- 
est prices.  The  Champion  grape,  for 
instance,  was  at  one  time  our  earliest 
variety  to  ripen;  the  fruit  is  sour  and 
is  an  apology  for  grapes,  but  as  soon 
as  the  berries  are  colored  they  will  sell 
for  35  to  50  cents  a peck  basket.  But 
as  soon  as  the  later  and  better  varie- 
ties ripen,  one  cannot  give  Cham- 
pion grapes  away.  For  a market  like 
ours,  therefore,  I would  plant  some  of 
the  extra  early  sorts,  but  make  the 
bulk  of  the  planting  of  Concord.  Red 
and  white  varieties  have  not  been  in 
demand  on  our  markets,  but  I find  the 
demand  for  them  increasing.  Wyom- 
ing and  Woodruff  are  two  of  the  best 
red  varieties. 
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Letter  from  California. 

Here  is  a letter  from  one  of  our  old 
friends  and  a good  horticulturist.  Mr. 
Thorne  was  long  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient members  of  our  Missouri  Valley 
Horticultural  Society,  and  we  are  glad 
to  hear  from  him.  He  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dear  Friend  Holsinger: 

If  “silence  is  eloquence”  then  I have 
to  lay  claim  to  that  distinction,  for  It 
is  a long  time  that  I have  kept  silent. 
But  all  that  time  I have  been  reading 
The  Fruit-Grower  and  have  kept  in 
touch  with  the  Eastern  fruit-growers, 
while  watching  this  far  Western  part 
of  the  great  whole. 

There  is  quite  a contrast  between 
“back  East”  and  here  in  many  re- 
spects. The  most  conspicuous  among 
others  is  that  if  a certain  kind  of  fruit 
is  unprofitable  here  even  for  a single 
year,  the  planters  call  a halt  on  that 
particular  fruit  and  if  it  fails  two 
years  then  out  they  go,  and  are  re- 
placed by  some  other  kind  that  is 
profitable,  then  there  is  a scarcity  of 
the  once  unprofitable  sort  and  it  in 
turn  is  sought  after.  So  there  is  no 
stability  in  orcharding  here. 

Then  again  there  is  not  the  require- 
ment of  hardihood  in  this  climate,  as 
the  extremes  of  temperature  are  to  a 
great  extent  eliminated.  The  Pacific 
ocean  and  Old  Sol  struggle  for  the 
mastery  and  if  there  is  an  inland 
breeze  then  the  ocean  has  to  yield  Its 
influence,  then  we  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  sun.  This  accounts  for  a great 
loss  in  some  places  of  walnuts,  grapes, 
apples  and  other  late  ripening  fruits. 

I must  mention  something  that  I 
never  expected  to  be  able  to  do,  that 
is,  that  on  the  tenth  of  August  last  I 
picked  Morello  cherries  and  dug  sweet 
potatoes  on  that  same  day. 

There  is  something  peculiar  affect- 
ing the  foliage  of  peach,  prune  and 
cherry  trees  here.  That  is,  that  in 
some  instances  the  fruit  will  ripen  be- 
fore the  foliage  is  of  any  size  and  often 
the  early  peach  trees  have  no  foliage 
at  all  till  after  the  fruit  has  ripened, 
or  at  least  some  are  ripe.  How  to 
account  for  this  peculiarity  is  the  ques- 
tion. The  nearer  we  approach  the 
seedling  the  stronger  the  foliage. 

I happen  to  live  near  by  that  re- 
markable yield  of  strawberries  men- 
tioned in  last  year’s  Western  Fruit- 
Grower,  giving  report  of  Mr.  Bough- 
ton’s  crop,  which  produced  $12,000  net 
profit  from  ten  acres.  I know  the  man 
and  think  the  truth  was  told.  Prices 
were  good,  however,  and  the  yield  tre- 
mendous. 

By  the  way,  Jim  Jeffries,  the  prize 
fighter  and  world’s  champion,  has  a 
large  strawberry  field  12  miles  from 
Los  Angeles.  He  has  a large  pumping 
plant  and  private  phone  wire  to  Los 
Angeles.  This  is  certainly  a more 
laudable  vocation  than  prize  fighting. 

The  Japs  are  after  the  strawberry 
enterprise  and  pay  $25  per  acre  rent 
per  year  and  $40  per  acre  for  water 
and  the  flume  extra.  Often  one  12-Inch 
well  will  furnish  water  for  eighty  acres 
of  berries,  once  or  twice  a week,  ac- 
cording to  -weather. 

We  are  munching  winter  casabas 
and  Japanese  persimmons  while  you 
are  regaling  over  a big  pan  of  apples. 
My  trees  are  small  and  not  in  bearing 
yet,  but  this  is  not  a great  apple  coun- 
try anyway;  too  far  south  for  that 
fruit. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  an 
early  red  apple  is  less  affected  by  cod- 
ling moth  than  other  varieties  and  the 


An  Abundance  of  Fruit 

of  highest  quality,  finely  colored  and  flavored,  is  the  direct  result  of  supplying 
a complete  fertilizer  containing  from  7 to  12  per  cent,  of 


POTASH 


to  the  tree,  vine  or  bush. 

“Plant  Food”  is  a book  well  worth  a place  in  the  library  of  any  fruit 

grower.  We  will 
gladly  mail  it  to  all 
applicants. 

German  Kali  Works 

New  York, 

93  Nassau  Street. 
Chicago, 

Monadnock  Building 


HNSTON 

ORCHARD 

DISKJHWRROW 

This  is  the  one  harrow  Fntiallv 
for  the  farm  and  for  the  J’"  j11" 
orchard.  It  is  true  GOOdlOf 
economy  for  the  farm-  r-„i» 
er  to  buy  a harrow  that’s  riUll 
: the  same  time  a good  cul-  Farm  A. 
tivator— that  works  equally  £7, " 
well  in  the  orchard  and  in  the  FlGlu. 
field.  That’s  the  advantage 
of  buying  a Johnston  Orchard  Disk 
Harrow.  It  is  'substantially  built  and 
is  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  for  or- 
chard or  farm  use:  gangs  are  interchange- 
able and  reversible,  turning  the  soil 
either  way  desired.  Levers  adjust  each 
gang  separately  to  any 
angle.  Cultivates  or- 
chard or  vineyard  with- 
out use  of  plow,  in  less 
time  and  does  the  work 
better:  cuts  shallow  or  deep; 
does  not  injure  the  roots.  With  separate  ex- 
tension frame,  it  works  close  to  trees  and 
vines  without  interfering  with  fruit  or 
branches.  A splendid  worker  on  hillside 
land.  The  “Johnston  Book”  describes  it, 
tells  all  its  good  points  and  explains  why 
it’s  the  harrow  for  the  fruit-growing  farmer 
and  the  orchardist  to  buy,  also 
describes  our  full  line  of  “Not  in 
the  Trust”  farm  tools.  Write  for 
it  today— it’s  free. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co., 

Box  1020  Batavia.  N.Y. 


A Handy 
Tool 
For  The 
Farmer 
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30  Years’  Experience 
In  Fruit  Growing 

Shall  I tell  you  about  it,  and  how 
to  make  a fruit  garden?  See  free 
book  as  offered  below. 

Charles  A.  Green,  Pres. 


50  Apple,  Peach  or  Plum 
Trees  for 


Larger  trees  of  apple,  pear,  peach  and  quince  at  live  and  let  li^e 
prices-  Bargains  in  all  sizes  of  apple,  peach  and  plum  trees. 

Grapevines,  berry  bushes,  asparagus  roots  and  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  trees  our  specialty. 

Charles  A.  Green 

Has  a national  reputation  for  honest  labeling,  grading 
and  packing.  Send  for  Green’s  Free  Fruit  Guide  and 
Catalog,  also  for  sample  of  Green’s  Big  Fruit  Magazine. 
When  you  send  for  these  add  the  name  and  address  of 
three  fruit  growers  and  we  will  present  you  with  C.  A. 
Green’s  book  telling  of  30  years  growing  fruit.  See  cut 
of  cover. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


This  Book  Free 
For  3 Names 
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We 

grow  our 
Blizzard  Belt”  Ever- 
greens in  ten  million  lots.  To  advertise 
them  and  prove  that  they  are  healthy,  well  rooted 
and  vigorous,  we  offer  to  send  four  fine  sample  trees  3 
years  old,  free  to  a limited  number  ot  property  owners. 
Mailing  expense  5 cents,  which  send  or  not  as  you  please. 
A postal  will  bring  them.  Last  year  we  distributed 
500,000  of  these  sample  evergreens  and  gained  thousands 
of  new  friends.  This  year  we  have 

Reserved  600,000  Trees 

. for  this  free  advertising  distribution  and  if  you  want 
your  share  of  them  write  at  once  for  they  will  go  fast. 
W.  H.Gibbonev.Mandan,  North  Dakota  writes:  "Please 
accept  thanks  for  the  sample  evergreens,  They  are 
-doing  fine.”  This  is  but  a sample  of  thousands  of  letters. 

Our  catalogue  containing  64  colored  plates  of  our 
Hardy  "Blizzard  Belt”  Fruits.  Ornamentals,  Ever- 
greens. etc.,  with  a mine  of  valuable  information  for 
fruit  growers,  is  free  for  the  asking.  Write  to-day. 

THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  719  Osage,  Iowa. 


Apple  Trees 


Good  uaortmFni  of  *t*rTn«n  W1ne«ap, 

Inpram.  Klnnard’s  Choice.  M B Twig,  Red  June, 
Yellow  Transparent.  Early  Harvest.  Reacan  Rea, 
Pennsylvania  Redstreak.  Sops  of  Wine.  Rome 
Beauty,  Jonathan.  Grimes  Golden  and  twenty  ad- 
H dltlonal  sorts.  Also  Plum.  Pear.  Poach  and 

Jherry : 1,500  Peonies.  20,000  Gladioli  Bulbs.  5.000  Tuberose  Bulbs.  1.000  Cannas. 

Send  for  Li»t.  L.  F.  DINTELMANN,  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS 
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Red  June  Is  known  in  some  localities 
as  the  Wormless  apple.  Why  this  is 
we  do  not  know. 

Winter  gardening  is  in  vogue  now 
among  the  hardy  kinds,  even  pota- 
toes do  well  planted  now  (December). 

W.  B.  THORNE. 
Burbank,  Cal.,  Dec.  7,  1906. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  from  our  old 
friend,  but  cannot  agree  with  him  that 
the  Red  June  is  a wormless  apple.  I 
'have  found  that  many  people  fall  into 
the  error  of  supposing  that  some  of 
our  early  varieties  are  immune  against 
the  codling  moth,  simply  because  the 
apples  are  not  subject  to  the  second 
brood  of  this  insect. 

I once  called  on  a friend  who  was 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  most 
horticultural  matters,  and  he  said: 

“I  want  you  to  come  out  to  see  my 
June-Eating  apples;  they  are  entirely 
free  from  codling  moth.” 

So  we  went  to  a tree  which  was  well 
loaded  with  apples. 

“Now,”  said  he,  ‘‘I  haven’t  seen  a 
wormy  apple  on  that  tree,”  but  on 
looking  up  into  the  tree  I found  one 
at  once.  On  cutting  it  open  we  found 
the  larva  of  the  codling  moth.  We 
also  found  other  wormy  apples,  but 
not  many.  Enough  worms  were  found, 
however,  to  make  a great  many  in- 
sects to  lay  the  eggs  of  the  second 
brood. 

We  so  often  make  mistakes  by  judg- 
ing prematurely.  I am  sure  Red  June 
is  not  proof  against  attacks  of  codling 
moth,  but  I am  sure  it  is  immune 
against  the  second  brood  of  this  insect 
— simply  because  the  apples  have  ri- 
pened and  are  gone  before  the  second 
brood  hatches.  In  other  words,  the 
codling  moth  would  not  be  such  a 
serious  pest  if  it  produced  only  one 
brood  a year. 

FRANK  HOLSINGER. 
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The  Cumberland  Raspberry. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  recently 
contained  a very  interesting  reference 
to  the  Cumberland  raspberry,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  blackcap 
raspberry  introduced  in  recent  years. 
This  variety  was  originated  by  David 
Miller,  Camphill,  Pa.,  and  introduced 
by  him  in  1888.  Mr.  Miller  is  now 
eighty-one  years  old,  yet  is  still  try- 
ing to  produce  better  fruits,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  following  extract  from 
a letter  from  him: 

“I  have  grown  thousands  of  seed- 
lings from  my  Cumberland  raspberry, 
and  while  plenty  were  duplicates  of 
the  parent,  none  had  merit  to  dis- 
place it.  Some  four  years  ago  one 
showed  up  larger  fruit,  stronger 
growth  and  rather  better  flavor.  I 
pushed  its  propagation  until  I had 
about  1,500  bearing  plants,  to  find 
for  two  years  that  its  blossoms  would 
scarcely  bring  half  its  fruits  to  per- 
fection. The  past  summer  I grubbed 
out  the  entire  lot,  and  thus  ended  the 
prospect.  I have  gone  through  such 
experiences  so  often  that  I am  begin- 
ning to  think  an  81-yearling  would 
better  stop.  Are  you  aware  that 
Cumberland  raspberry  has  blackberry 
blood  in  it?  The  crossing  was  acci- 
dental, and  Prof.  Bailey  did  not  think 
it  could  be,  yet  seedlings  from  it  show 
genuine  blackberry  plants  bearing 
true  blackcap  berries.  Good  proof; 
was  it  not?  Now,  there  was  no 
chance  for  the  mother  plant  to  have 
anything  but  the  poorest  blackberry 
pollen  to  produce  the  cross.  If  un- 
der these  conditions  such  a result 
shows  up,  what  might  be  expected  of 
a cross  with  Rathbun  or  Lucretia? 
Could  you  not  try  your  hand  on  it?” 
That  the  Cumberland  raspberry  can 
be  hybridized,  however,  is  shown  by 
the  following  comment  from  Mr.  Van 
Fleet  upon  the  foregoing  letter: 

“The  Cumberland  raspberry  has 
been  repeatedly  hybridized  on  the 
Rural  grounds  with  choice  blackber- 
ries, such  as  Mersereau,  Rathbun  and 
Taylor,  and  with  Lucretia  and  Austin 
dewberries,  as  well  as  with  both  red 
and  purple  cane  raspberries.  The 
cross-bred  seedlings  of  blackberry  and 
dewberry  parentage  were  mostly  ster- 
ile. The  few  that  fruited  turned  out 
shy  bearers,  with  more  or  less  imper- 
fect blooms.  All  were  either  fairly 
typical  of  one  parent  or  the  other, 
having  little  visible  evidence  of  mixed 
blood.  The  quality  generally  was 
high,  and  a small  percentage  were 
vigorous  in  growth.  Several  had  so 
little  vitality  that  they  perished  the 
first  year,  though  well  protected.  One 
of  the  most  promising  of  the  crosses 
of  Cumberland  with  other  raspberries 
is  a fine  autumn-fruiting  purple 
cane  or  pink-cap  variety.” 

Mr.  Van  Fleet  further  states  that 
the  Improvement  of  our  bramble 
fruits  is  a very  slow  process,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 


You  will  never  see  this  in  the  Southwest. 

Nature  takes  better  care  of  your  live  stock  in  the  Southwest  during  winter,  than  you  can  possibly 
give  them  in  the  cold  winters  of  the  North  and  East.  Not  only  does  nature  take  care  of  the  stock  in 
the  Southwest,  but  takes  cdre  of  its  owner  as  well  and  spares  him  the  expense  of  building  heavy  shelter 
and  providing  food  for  long  feeding  periods. 

Nature  is  kind  to  the  Southwestern  Farmer 

for  he  has  pleasant  weather  all  the  year  and  rich  land  to  cultivate  practically  12  months  every  year.  This 
rich  land  which  he  occupies  under  such  favorable  conditions  is  capable  of  growing  30  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre  as  a regular  thing — 50  bushels  of«corn,  90  bushels  of  oats  or  five  cuttings  of  alfalfa,  and  it  only 
cost  him  a small  fraction  of  what  land  costs  in  your  state,  where  you  are  forced  to  be  idle  almost  half 
the  year. 

Why  don’t  you  move  to  the  Southwest  and  exchange  a winter’s  misery  on  high-priced  land  for  12 
months  of  comfort  on  rich  but  low-priced  land  ? The  difference  between  the  two  is  a prosperous, 
contented  life. 

We  publish  for  FREE  distribution  illustrated  books  about  Missouri,  Kansas.  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory.  Oklahoma, 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Tell  me  what  particular  state  or  territory  you  are  interested  in  and  I will  send  you  the  book 
pertaining  to  it— together  with  any  specific  information  you  may  ask  for.  Write  to-day  while  you  think  of  it. 


A trip  to  the  Southwest  will  make  you  enthusiastic  about  the  country.  The  trip  can  be  made  at 
very  small  cost.  On  the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each  month,  very  low  rate  round  trip 
tickets  will  be  on  sale  via  the  Rock  Island-Frisco  _ines.  Write  me  about  it.  I can  probably  sug- 
gest a trip  that  will  enable  you  to  see  the  best  of  the  country  at  the  least  cost. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.,  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines 

142&La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago  or  142aFrlsco  Building,  St.  Louis. 


FRISCO 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 


Send  us  a dime  or  five  2-cent  stamps,  and  we  will  send  you  The 
Practical  Farmer  on  a ten  weeks  trial  trip.  If  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks 
you  do  not  wish  the  paper  continued,  it  will  be  promptly  stopped. 

The  Practical  Farmer  is  all  its  name  implies.  Edited  by  Prof  W.  F. 
Massey,  it  has  made  a place  for  itself  second  to  none  in  the  agricul- 
tural press  of  America.  Strong,  forcible  and  up-to-date,  it  commands 
the  attention  of  every  thinking  farmer  or  gardener. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Terry,  of  Ohio,  writes  for  no  other  paper; 
his  weekly  letters  have  been  worth  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  our  subscribers,  while  his  “Health 
Hints”  have  created  world  wide  attention.  Mr.  Greiner, 
editor  of  the  Garden  Department,  needs  no  introduction. 
Prof.  Soule,  of  Virginia,  looks  after  the  Dairy  and  Live 
Stock  Department.  Mr.  Pettit,  of  Kansas,  takes  care,  in 
a masterful  manner,  of  more  than  10,000  subscribers  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  While  Mrs.  Melville,  of  Wisconsin,  has  made  the 
Home  Circle  and  domestic  departments  of  The  Practical  Farmer  a 
welcome  visitor  in  tens  of  thousands  of  homes  all  over  the  country. 

The  Practical  farmer  is  truly  a national  agricultural  weekly 
that  should  visit  each  week  every  progressive  farm  in  the  U.  S. 

For  10  cents  we  give  you  the  opportunity  of  seeing  exactly 
how  good  our  paper  is.  Will  you  embrace  the  opportunity  ? 


Send  all  subscriptions  to  THE  FARMER  CO., 


Publishers  The  Practical  Farmer, 

P.  O.  Box  1317,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PILES 


CIQTIII  A 30  years  ! 
rlo  I U LA-established—; 


YEARS  We  send  FREE  and  postpaid  a 362-pape  treat- 
FVTARI  KHFn““'seon  PILES,  FISTULA  and  DISEASES  OF  THE 
uiADLiaiicu  RECTUM;  also132-page  illustrated  treatise  on 
DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  Of  the  thousands  of  prominent  people  cured  by  our  mild  method. 
NONE  PAID  A CENT  TILL  CURED— we  furnish  their  names  and  letters  on  application, 
npe  TUnnVTflH  ft  HllinD  10*2  Oak  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
un«i  inunniun  m minuny  3639  onve  street,  st.  couis.  mo  . 


HO  MONEY 


TILL  CURED 


seedlings  are  sterile.  It  Is  almost  an 
exception  to  raise  one  with  normal 
blooms  and  perfect  berries.  “.Bramble 
berries  are  made  up  of  many  indi- 
vidual drupes  or  fruits,  each  inclosing 
a seed — the  result  of  the  action  of  a 
pollen  grain  or  an  individual  stigma 
and  ovule.  If  a number  of  these  es- 


sential organs  are  poorly  developed  or 
lacking  the  berry  will  be  correspond- 
ingly imperfect.  The  compound 
nature  of  these  berries,  with  their 
great  multitude  of  organs,  explains, 
to  some  extent,  the  comparative  rarity 
of  really  perfect  flowers  among  seed- 
ling plants.” 


The  March  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er is  usually  the  largest  of  the  year — 
and  it  is  one  of  the  very  best.  We 
want  your  gardening  experiences, 
boiled  down,  to  help  make  next 
month’s  number  the  best  we  have  ever 
printed.  Send  us  some  notes  today 
from  your  experience  in  gardening. 


Monthly  Pase 
;pty-four 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 
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Poultry  Department 


Colony  Poultry  Houses  in  the  Orchard. 

Believing  that  poultry-raising  and 
fruit-growing  make  a good  combina- 
tion, I will  give  some  of  my  experi- 
ences in  keeping  fowls  in  the  orchard. 
I have  found  the  fowls  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  trees;  they  are  constantly 
searching  for  insects,  and  the  soil  of 
the  orchard  will  need  less  cultivation, 
on  account  of  the  stirring  of  the  soil 
by  the  fowls.  The  droppings  of  the 
fowls  also  acts  as  a splendid  fertilizer 
for  the  trees.  Old  trees  are  often 
made  productive  because  of  the  fer- 
tilizing they  receive.  Of  course,  in 
case  of  old  trees,  one  must  follow  im- 
proved methods  as  to  pruning,  etc.,  so 
that  light  and  air  can  be  admitted  to 
the  tree. 

The  fowls,  in  turn,  are  benefited  by 
the  shade  of  the  trees.  They  find  many 
insects  and  there  is  usually  plenty  of 
grass  to  furnish  an  abundance  of  green 
food  during  the  summer.  I use  colo- 
ny houses  in  the  orchard,  allowing  the 
fowls  free  range. 

Just  one  word  of  warning,  however, 
to  those  growers  who  keep  bees  in  the 
orchard.  If  the  beehives  are  near  the 


sharp  hulls,  for  young  chicks.  A 
drinking  fountain  containing  pure  wa- 
ter is  placed  in  the  house,  small  grains 
are  scattered  in  the  chaff,  together 
with  fine  grit,  and  the  little  chicks  get 
plenty  of  exercise.  In  the  house,  in 
the  sunlight  admitted  by  the  window, 
which  is  open  or  closed  as  the  weather 
permits,  the  chicks  will  work  to  their 
hearts’  content  and  will  develop 
strong,  hardy  constitutions. 

When  the  chicks  are  large  enough 
to  turn  out,  or  on  warm  days,  a small 
opening  can  be  left,  and  the  chicks 
will  run  in  and  out,  nipping  the  grass 
and  newly  sprouted  weeds,  playing  a 
game  of  hide-and-seek  after  insects, 
and  all  the  time  the  soil  be  enriched 
by  the  droppings.  During  this  time 
the  chicks  will  be  developing  properly! 
I follow  the  dry  method  of  feeding, 
and  by  allowing  them  free  range 
among  the  trees  and  plants,  and  keep- 
ing their  houses  clean  and  dry,  I have 
but  little  trouble  in  raising  them  to 
maturity.  This  seems  to  .me  to  be  the 
most  practical  way  of  raising  chickens. 
One  thing  I cannot  too  strongly  urge: 
Always  keep  the  houses  clean  and  dry. 


poultry  houses,  they  should  stand  high 
enough  so  that  the  chickens  cannot 
reach  them,  or  you  will  find  the 
chickens  eating  the  bees.  And  this  Is 
one  insect  which  does  not  agree  with 
poultry.  Either  elevate  the  beehives, 
or  put  a little  pen  of  wire  netting 
around  them  so  the  chickens  cannot 
reach  them. 

I would  not  want  to  discourage  the 
spraying  of  trees,  but  I believe  that 
the  work  of  spraying  can  well  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  work  of  the  fowls 
in  the  orchard.  Bush  fruits,  too,  are 
benefited  by  the  presence  of  poultry. 
Chickens  will  not  bother  currants, 
gooseberries,  raspberries  and  black- 
berries, and  they  can  be  allowed  free 
range  among  these  fruits.  The  chick- 
ens are  after  more  “meaty”  food  than 
the  berries  named. 

Perhaps  I can  do  no  better  than  to 
tell  just  how  I handle  my  chickens  in 
the  orchard.  When  my  chickens  hatch 
I take  them  and  the  mother  hen — I 
hatch  all  my  chickens  the  old-fash- 
ioned way,  by  hens — and  if  a colony 
house  is  not  already  in  place  in  the 
orchard,  I hitch  a horse  and  draw  one 
to  where  I want  it.  This  is  either  in 
the  orchard  or  alongside  a berry  field; 
or  perhaps  at  the  end  of  the  rows  of 
bush  fruits,  but  far  enough  away  not 
to  interfere  with  the  cultivator  in 
turning  at  the  ends  of  the  rows. 

Most  of  my  colony  houses  are  simi- 
lar to  the  one  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  They  vary  in 
size,  but  most  of  them  are  six  to  ten 
feet  long,  about  five  feet  wide,  and 
five  and  a half  feet  high  in  front  and 
four  and  a half  feet  high  in  the  back. 
They  are  made  with  a tight  board 
floor,  and  each  one  has  a large  win- 
dow near  the  floor,  which  can  be  slid 
back  if  desired,  leaving  the  front  open. 
A door  is  placed  in  one  end  close  to 
the  front.  Cover  the  roof  with  a good 
felt  roofing,  and  cover  the  sides  and 
ends  with  any  good  prepared  roofing 
material,  to  prevent  draughts.  I keep 
a wire  of  small  mesh  over  the  window 
opening,  and  an  extra  door  made  of 
the  same  wire,  to  prevent  night  vis- 
itors. These  houses  are  built  on  2x4 
runners,  so  that  they  can  be  drawn  to 
any  part  of  the  farm. 

Now  we  have  the  hen  and  her  flock 
in  the  orchard.  The  mother  is  placed 
in  a slatted  coop,  or  she  can  be  left 
loose  in  the  house  as  desired.  On  the 
floor  I place  some  dry  clover  chaff 
from  the  mow;  avoid  straw  if  full  of 


Send  for  the  Sure  Hatch  Book 

r “The  new  Sure  Hatch  Book  is 

the  finest  of  its  kind  ever  printed.” 

That’s  what  everyone  says  who  has 
seen  it. 

We  want  to  send  you  one  of  these 
Free  books.  You  can’t  afford  to  be 

without  one,  if  you  have  chickens  on 
the  place  or  a place  to  have  chickens. 

This  book  has  102  pages  of  read- 
ing matter  and  illustrations— Scores  of 
Photographs — taken  right  on  the  farms 
where  chickens  make  money.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  good  plain  English,  by  practical 
chicken  men,  who  know  more  about 
chickens  and  incubators  than  they  do 

about  big  dictionary  words.  Chock  full  of  sound  sense. 

Gives,  practical,  helpful  advice  on  everything  in  the  poultry  business — 

from  the  eggs  to  the  dollar— and  it  is  all  made  as  plain  as  A,  B,  C. 

Of  course,  this  book  tells  about  the 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR 

with  its  highest  hatching  record  and  lowest  selling  prices.  Guaranteed  for 
5 years  and  built  to  last  a lifetime.  Runs  itself  and  pays  for  itself  with 
one  hatch — think  of  it!  In  just  a few  weeks  every  cent  you  put  into  a 
Sure  Hatch  comes  back  to  you,  and  with  a profit  at  that. 

These  are  not  “hot  air”  statements.  For  ten  years  we  have  been  saying 
the  same  things  about  the  Sure  Hatch,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  make  good. 

Its  success  has  built  the  largest  incubator  factory  in  the  world — over 
50,000  square  feet  of  manufacturing  space — and  for  the  same  reason,  our 
sales  are  greater  than  any  other. 

We  are  so  sure  that  the  Sure  Hatch  will  “make  good”  for  you,  that 
we  say  plainly,  if  it  doesn’t,  we  take  it  back  at  our  expense.  Fair,  isn’t  it? 

Well,  our’  new  book  explains  everything.  We  pay  freight.  Write 
us  today,  and  we  will  send  you  a FREE  book  by  return  mail. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  47,  Fremont,  Neb.,  or  Dept.  47,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

NOTE — July  1,  1906,  our  Main  Office  and  Factory  were  removed  from 
Clay  Center  to  Fremont.  Neb. 


To  fall  here  Is  to  make  a fatal  mis- 
take. 

As  the  chicks  become  larger,  or  at 
weaning  time,  you  may  take  the  hen 
away  and  leave  the  entire  coop  to  the 
little  ones.  It  will  be  found  that  they 
will  cling  to  this  home  and  can  hardly 
be  driven  away,  provided  too  many 
are  not  crowded  into  the  house,  in 
which  case  they  will  likely  leave  it  and 
roost  in  the  trees.  If  you  wish  to 
change  them  to  a larger  house,  one 
can  be  drawn  to  the  locatioh  of  the 
old  one,  and  the  latter  removed. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  thieves  in  the 
form  of  hawks  or  night  visitors.  Pro- 
vide your  house  with  a good  heavy 
lock  on  the  door,  and  keep  heavy, 
close-meshed  wire  on  the  window 
opening;  have  a good  Scotch  collie 
dog,  and,  above  all,  keep  a good  shot- 
gun, and  you  are  fixed  to  protect  your 
fowls.  Train  the  collie  to  chase  the 
hawks. 

If  you  place  the  young  chickens  in 
a larger  house,  provide  them  with 
clean,  dry  litter  for  the  floor.  Don’t 
be  in  too  great  a hurry  to  put  in  roosts 
and  don’t  put  them  too  high  from  the 
floor,  unless  you  want  crooked-breast- 
ed fowls.  In  changing  houses,  the 
fowls  may  not  want  to  take  to  the 
new  one.  In  this  case,  inclose  them  in 
a temporary  yard  made  of  wire  net- 
ting supported  by  posts;  in  a few  days 
they  will  become  accustomed  to  their 
new  home  and  this  fence  can  be  re- 
moved, giving  the  chickens  their  lib- 
erty. I keep  plenty  of  fresh  -water  at 
all  times,  and  also  dry  feed  for  the 
chicks  in  a hopper,  to  which  they 
have  free  access. 

The  chicks  will  learn  that  these 
houses  are  for  their  home,  and  they 


HATCH  ALL  YOU  CAN 


The  early  chicks  pay  you  big  profits. 
They  must  be  saved  and  to  do  It  you  must 
have  a brooder  that  will  raise  every  chick. 

7j  I — > j wr  Keep  them  warm,  dry  and  cleaa  and  the  bat- 

' ii  tie  Is  won,  and  yours  the  profit. 

y I THE  HATCH-ALL  BROODER 

I Ir  will  do  this  for  you.  You  don’t  have  to 

L scrape  it  out  with  your  hands  to  clean  it. 

u . It  stays  out-doors  and  the  wind  cannot  blow 

It  out. 

HATCH-ALL.  INCUBATORS. 

will  hatch  your  eggs  and  yield  you  large  profits.  They  are  built  with  triple 
walls,  copper  tanks  and  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  or  money  back.  Get 
our  catalogue  today. 

HEBRON  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BOX  4 


HEBRON,  NEBRASKA 


THE  RELIABLE’S  25th  BIRTHDAY 

We  have  been  at  it  25  years.  You  take  no  chances 
when  you  bnv  a Reliable,  Scientific  construction, 
double  heating  system,  automatic  regulation, 
and  simple  operation,  are  not  experiments.  No 
draughts,  no  hot  spots,  one-third  less  oil.  Guar- 
anteed. Your  money  back  if  it’s  not  as  we  claim. 

Free  Silver  Jubilee  catalog.  Get  prices  for  Reli- 
able Farm  pure  bred  poultry  and  eggs.  Incubators 
shipped  the  same  day  order  is  received. 

Reliable  Incubator  & Brooder  Co.,  Box  B155,  Qaincy,m. 


MAKE  GOOD  MONEY  IN  POULTRY  BUSINESS 

Others  are  doing  it.  You  can  too  with  our  big  illustrated 
valuable  book  “Profitable  Poultry.”  It  tells  how  to 
breed,  hatch,  feed,  grow  and  market— to  make  lots  of  money. 

Describes  most  wonderful  poultry  farm  in  the  world.  Con- 
tains plans  for  Brooder  and  Colonv  houses.  yards  and  poul- 
try farm.  Tells  all  about  the  “Biddy”  Incubator  and 
Brooder,  proves  and  guarantees  it  to  be  the  very  best;  all 
about  our  32  kinds  of  profitable  fowls;  quotes  low  prices  on 
birds,  eggs,  Incubators  and  Brooders  and  everything  for 

Soultrv.  It  starts  you  on  the  right  road  to  success  in  poultry, 
tailed  for  4c  in  postage. 

BERRY’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  63.  Clarinda,  la. 


Let  Me  Quote  You 
a Price  On  a 

Chatham 

Before  You  Buy  An 
Incubator. 

Write  today  for  my 
Free  Book.  It  will  tell 

J Prepaid  Jf  fi  you  how  to  make 
- money  out  of  poultry. 

r With  Chatham  Incubators  and  Brooders  you  can 
start  In  the  poultry  business  lor  a very  small 
amount.  Chatham  Incubators  are  sold  on 

84  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

treight  prepaid.  Guaranteed  6 years.  They  are 
tested  and  known  to  produce  the  largest  percent- 
age of  strong  chickens.  Our  big  stock  of  Incubators 
now  ready  insures  prompt  delivery.  Write  today. 

MANSON  CAMPBELL. 

President  Manjon  Campbell  Co..  Ltd.  465 Wn gem  Art..  Detroit, Mich* 
If  you  Utc  west  of  the  MlMi«sIppl  Rir«r,  address  me 
Box  465  Topeka,  Kan. 


OTS  or  EGOS 

If  you  feed  green  bone  fresh  cut.  Its  egg 
producing  value  is  four  times  that  of  grain- 
m<  re  fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous, 
broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier,  profits  larger. 

Mann’s  fcfJSli  Bone  Cutter 

makes  bone  cutting  simple,  easy  and  rapid. 
Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle.  Never  clogs. 
10  Days  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Don't  buy  a 

cutter  without  first  trying  it.  Cat’lg  free. 

F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  108,  Milford,  Mat*. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self  - regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 
CEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111. 


Id  Trusty 

THE  AUTOMATIC  INCUBATOR 


THE  AUTOMATIC  INCUBATOR 

MORE  Old  Trusty  Incubators  were 
sold  i u 1906  than  of  any  other  one 
brand 


nv  other  one 
all  sold  on  trial  and  guaranty. 


Why?  Simply  because  they  give  retainer  of  heat  ever  made, 
better 
s a ti  s - 

faction — do  better  work— are 
sold  at  fairest  prices  and  on 
fairest  terms. 

You  get  a 40.  60.  or  even  90 
days’  trial  and  a five  years’ 
guaranty. 

If  you  know  any  fairer  or 

better  plan  name  it  yourself.  Old  Trusty  is  so  automatic  that 
after  It  is  started  it  runs  itself. 

We  furnish  a thermometer,  but  if  need  be  the  regulator 
can  be  trusted  to  run  it  tcifAouf  a thermometer. 

M M.  JOHNSON  CO..  CLAY  CENTER.  NEB. 


Our  patented  beating  system  not  only  gives  an  absolutely 
even  distribution  of  heat,  but  also  saves  from  lo^c  to  5u,  of  oil. 
Made  of  California  redwood  - not  a crack  or  warp  in  it  Best 


ON  40,  60  and  90  DAYS  TRIAL 

FIVE  YEARS  GUARANTY. 


We  guarantee  the  biggest 
hatches,  the  strongest  chicks, 
less  oil,  less  care,  and  less  at- 
tention needed  than  any  other. 

No  matter  where  you  live, 

Johnson  the  Incubator  Man, 
can  save  you  money  in  prices, 
and  in  results,  and  save  you 
i thicken  troubles.  His  machine 
is  built  on  actual,  practical 
experience— 5 is  experience  and  that  of  thousands  of  users. 

Send  For  Johnson’s  Book. 

of  poultry,  incubator  and  brooder  talk  worth  money  to  you 
send  you  one  by  first  mail  if  you  write  to  day. 


Pays  the 
Freight 


It  beats  them  all.  300 pic- 
tures and  page  after  page 
Johnson  will 


Yearly  Papre  111 
February,  1907 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Pa: 
Flfty-fi 


Lee  Quality  is  a big  thing 
with  us,  and  an  important 
thing  for  you.  It  guarantees 
the  best.  It  has  long  since 
placed  Lee’s  Poultry  Supplies 
at  the  top  and  is  especially 
noticeable  in 


ft 


99 


Mandy  Lee 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

Made  by  skilled  labor , of  best 
material,  walls  and  top  packed 
so  they  will  always  retain  heat 
and  exclude  cold,  and  with 
distinctive,  patented,  indispens- 
able features,  they  represent 
the  acme  of  perfection  in  ma- 
chines of  this  kind. 

You  take  no  chances  when  you  buy 
the  “Mandy  Lee”— an  incubator  in 
whioh  every  element  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty is  removed;  one  in  which 
you  can  always  make  favorable 
hatching  conditions. 

A Brooder  which  provides  direct 

CONTACT  HEAT  tO 
the  backs  of  the 
chicks. 

Natural 
heat  in 
a natur- 
al way. 

Bend  for 
catalog  to 

geo.  h. 

LEE  CO., 

Dept.  76,  Omaha,  Neb. 


GO  BIGGER  BATHES 

v Whether  you  are  a beginner  or 
r an  expert  at  Poultry  Raising,  you 
m can  secure  Bigger  Hatches,  aided  by 
J the  patented  and  exclusive  labor  saving, 

' automatic  features  of  the  Latest  Pattern 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS 

f can  find  poultry  profit  in  raising  Broilers,  Roast- 
ers and  Capons,  and  become  succcssfitl  in  Chick 
Raring  and  secure  profitable  results  in  Egg 
Farming.  Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders 
are  in  use  and  recommended  by  leading  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  the  world  over. 

Our  new  244  page  Guide  to  Poultry  Profit  telling  you 
how  to  become  a successful  poul- 
tryman, — FREE  if  you  name  this 
paper  nnd  send  addresses  of  two 
acquaintances  interested  in 
poultry  keeping. 

CYPHERS 
INCUBATOR 
COMPANY 


BUFFALO. 
NEW  YORK. 
BOSTON. 
CHICAGO. 
KANSAS  CITY. 
OAKLAND,  CAL 


Buys  a 240  Egg 
Incubator.  The 

surest  and  easi- 
est hatcher  made. 

The  Famous  

IDEAL  INCUBATOR 

240  Egg-Size  Only  $11.75.  120  Egg-Size  Only  $3.00. 

60  Egg-Size  Only  $7.50. 

Brooders  at  prices  too  low  to  quote  here. 

You  cannot  find  a better  nt  any  price.  Why  pay 
more  then?  Let  us  save  you  money.  Remember 
these  are  not  “cheap”  machines,  but  of  the  highest 
grade.  Send  for  guaranty  and  our  big  128  page 
book  “Poultry  for  Profit.”  it’s  Free. 
dm  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  63|  Freeport,  Ills. 


Uf IJV  Don’t  YOU  Build 

Off  IFS  Y Your  Own  Incubators  and 
■ ■ SB  ■ Brooders?  _ 

Send  for  them  and  plane  FfAO 

see  how  easy  it  is.  ■ 1 I B* 

We  furnish  parts  such  as  Lamp,  Tank,  Regula- 
tor, Doors,  Legs,  Hardware,  Etc.,  not  possi- 
ble for  you  to  make,  at  a special  low  price. 
Eighteen  thousand  people  were  interested  in 
them  last  year.  No  special  tools  or  experience 
required.  You’ll  be  surprised  how  easy  it 
4fi|is  and  how  much  better  machines  you  can 
{ build  than  you  can  buy  for  same  cost. 
,'-iT  We  don’t  ask  you  to  take  our  word— 
Vf^getthe  plans,  they’re  free  for  the 
! ‘ * asking— and  decide  yourself.  Catalog 
also  describes  our  Acme  Lamp 
and  Regulator.  Made  to  fit 
any  machine.  Combined  dam- 
per and  flame  regulation  saves 
half  your  present  operating  ex- 
penses. Send  for  catalog  and 
see.  It’s  free  including  plans. 
H.  M.  SHEER  CO.,  131  HampSt.,  Quincy,  III. 


INCUBATORS 
40  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 


The  Great  Western  1 ncubator^ 
has  the  best  hatching  record  . 
It  is  the  easiest  to  operate.  It 
Is  the  lowest  priced  Good  hot  waterincubator  made. 

GUARANTEED  FOR  10  YEARS 

Shipped  anywhere  on  40  days  FREE  TRIAL— use 
i t , test  it.  I f 1 Lis  not  all  we  claim  return  i t at  our 
expense.  Write  for  complete  FREE  catalog  of 
Great  Western  incubators  and  brooders. 

GREAT  WESTERN  INCUBATOR  CO. 

49 1 6 Liberty  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


will  take  to  them  in  case  of  a sudden 
shower,  so  that  I have  had  little  loss 
from  this  cause. 

This  method  of  raising  chickens  ap- 
proaches Nature’s  methods,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  fowls  which  have  this 
free  range,  and  access  to  the  orchard 
or  berry  field,  in  which  to  eat  grass 
and  to  hunt  for  insects,  have  a pros- 
perous, business  look  not  acquired  by 
other  fowls  raised  under  artificial  con- 
ditions. They  have  vigor,  hardiness, 
and  are  hard  to  beat,  either  for  beau- 
ty or  utility.  They  will  be  in  splendid 
condition  when  you  are  ready  to  take 
them  to  their  winter  quarters. 

The  professors  and  experts  tell  us 
that  poultry  need  and  must  have  the 
proper  chemical  elements  of  meat, 
bone,  green  food,  etc,,  to  furnish  them 
with  muscles,  bone  and  feathers,  and 
to  promote  a good  egg-yield.  To  my 
knowledge,  these  conditions  are  met 
and  these  elements  are  furnished  by 
the  system  I have  recommended.  The 
fowls  live  true  to  their  nature.  Do  you 
wonder  why  a hen  becomes  excited 
when  a nice  fat  worm  comes  squirm- 
ing into  view?  Or  why  young  chicks 
run  their  legs  off  after  a juicy  grass- 
hopper? They  are  simply  after  tne 
elements  of  food  their  nature  de- 
mands. We  may  not  admire  their 
taste — but  if  we  are  wise  we  will  study 
their  needs  and  seek  to  supply  them 
by  keeping  our  chickens  in  the  or- 
chard and  near  our  plantations  of 
bush  fruits.  This  plan  not  only  helps 
the  fowls,  but  it  helps  our  fruits.  I 
strongly  urge  the  use  of  movable  colo- 
ny houses  in  the  orchard,  with  a group 
of  strong,  hustling  chickens  in  each  of 
them — try  it,  and  see  if  your  experi- 
ence is  not  as  satisfactory  as  mine  has 
been. 

The  illustration  will  give  one  a good 
idea  of  the  kind  of  houses  I now  use. 

I have  other  styles,  in  which  the  win- 
dows are  higher  from  the  ground— but 
these  are  better.  The  one  shown  in  the 
illustration  is  ready  for  wire  to  go 
over  the  window  and  for  the  siding  to 
be  put  on,  then  it  will  be  ready  to  go 
to  the  orchard  or  wherever  I wish  to 
place  it,  when  the  first  brood  of  chicks 
is  ready.  WM.  H.  ROBINSON. 

Indiana. 

« 

Securing  Fertile  Eggs. 

In  a very  short  time  we  shall  hear 
many  complaints  of  “eggs  not  hatch- 
ing.” This  statement  is  made  confi- 
dently— for  it  is  made  every  season, 
and  we  shall  expect  the  present  to  be 
no  exception. 

We  are  told  that  “we  used  to  have 
plenty  of  fertile  eggs,  before  the  days 
of  the  incubator.”  True,  we  did— and 
we  had  plenty  which  were  not  fertile, 
too.  But  since  we  put  great  quantities 
of  eggs  in  an  incubator,  the  total  of 
infertile  eggs  is  greater,  and  we  are 
misled. 

The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  been  investigating  this  matter 
of  egg-fertility,  and  has  stated  that  we 
should  not  get  the  idea  that  fertility 
and  hatchability  are  identical  terms, 
for  many  eggs  may  be  fertile  and  stil] 
not  have  a germ  of  sufficient  vitality 
to  hatch  into  a strong,  vigorous  chick. 
In  a series  of  incubator  experiments 
by  the  station  referred  to,  of  8,677  eggs 
tested,  8 3 per  cent  were  found  to  be 
fertile,  while  only  46  per  cent  of  the 
fertile  eggs,  or  38.6  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  eggs,  hatched  under 
the  conditions  of  the  test. 

The  various  observations  made, 
while  not  entirely  conclusive,  indicate 
that,  in  order  to  secure  fertile  eggs 
which  will  hatch,  the  laying  stock 
must  not  be  kept  in  very  warm  quar- 
ters or  over  fed;  males  must  be  kept 
with  the  hens  continuously  and  that 
only  eggs  should  be  used  which  are 
produced  after  the  male  has  been  with 
the  hens  several  days.  Only  fowls 
from  very  vigorous  parent  stock  and 
those  known  to  produce  a high  per- 
centage of  fertile  eggs  (hens  vary 
widely  in  this  respect)  should  be  used; 
the  hens  should  be  allowed  to  rest 
after  each  laying  period,  while  the 
eggs  should  be  handled  carefully,  not 
subjected  to  extremes  of  temperature 
in  storage  and  used  only  when  com- 
paratively fresh. 

* 

What  Does  It  Cost  to  Produce  Eggs? 

"What  are  your  eggs  worth  today?” 
asked  Mrs.  Citywoman  as  Mr.  Farmer 
stopped  on  his  way  to  market. 

“Thirty-five  cents  a dozen,”  was  the 
reply — for  you  must  know  that  this 
happened  in  the  early  part  of  Janu- 
ary, when  eggs  were  scarce  and  high. 

“Whew!”  replied  the  housekeeper. 
“Do  you  farmers  want  all  our  money? 
That  price  is  unreasonable,  and  you 
are  making  too  much  profit  from 
your  hens.” 

The  farmer  explained  to  the  woman 


how  it  was  that  “the  hens  always  stop 
laying  when  the  price  of  eggs  goes 
up,”  and  said  that  he  could  make  lots 
of  money  from  his  chickens  if  he  could 
only  get  the  eggs  when  they  were 
highest. 

Just  here  is  the  secret  of  the  success 
of  some  persons — they  manage  their 
flocks  so  that  the  greatest  yield  is 
when  eggs  are  highest  in  price.  In- 
stead of  keeping  old  hens,  they  man- 
age to  have  early-hatched  pullets  to 
produce  their  eggs,  and  after  two  sea- 
sons their  flocks  are  culled  of  the 
older  fowls. 

Then  they  study  the  different  breeds 
and’  the  individual  birds  of  the  re- 
spective breeds — and  from  the  best 
birds  of  the  best  breeds  they  secure 
their  laying  stock. 

The  business  poultryman  will  find 
out  which  of  his  birds  produce  the 
most  eggs,  and  at  what  age  their  best 
work  is  done — and  they  will  be  pushed 
to  the  limit  at  the  proper  time.  The 
different  experiment  stations  are  'help- 
ing to  bring  about  better  methods,  and 
a report  from  the  Cornell  (N.  Y.)  sta- 
tion as  to  the  cost  of  producing  eggs, 
and  which  shows  a great  difference  in 
birds,  is  very  interesting  in  showing 
the  practical  results  which  are  being 
obtained. 

The  experiments  were  carried  on 
with  the  co-operative  assistance  of  sev- 
eral poultrymen.  Each  flock  of  fowls 
was  cared  for  by  the  owner  in  the 
manner  which  he  thought  best.  In  the 
bulletin  there  are  given  minute  ac- 
counts of  the  methods  employed  in 
feeding  and  caring  for  the  birds,  but 
as  the  space  is  limited  they  must  here 
be  omitted.  Suffice  to  say  the  reports 
show  that  they  were  given  the  best 
care  and  provided  with  the  best 
grains. 

The  test  was  fairly  representative  of 
the  breeds,  among  the  fowls  being 
White  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns  and 
White  Wyandottes.  There  were  29 
flocks  engaged  in  the  experiment.  In 
a table  showing  the  summary  of  the 


LEE'S 


ILADfRS 


Keep  your  hens  in  a lay- 
ing condition  all  winter— feed  I-ee’s 
Kgg  Maker.  Every  egg  the  hen  lays 
is  made  from  the  food  she  eats— if 
she  don’t  get  the  materials  that 
make  eggs  she  can’t  lay. 

Ej|j|  Maker 

is  composed  mostly  of  granulated 
blood  (deodorized)—  a concentrated 
protein,  the  main  ingredient  neces- 
sary for  a large  egg  yield.  It  does 
not  contain  a particle  ot  sand,  grit 
or  cheap  filler  but  every  ounce  of  it 
is  egg  food.  Eig  Maker  has  been 
fed  by  successful  poultry  rais- 
ersforyears— that  s one  reason  | 
'why  you  should  try  it— the 
main  reason  is  it  pays. 

Price,  25c..  50c.  and 
$2.00  according  to  size 
of  package.  Sold  by 
dealers  or  sent  direct. 

Just  now  you  need 
Germozone  to  cure  Colds, 
Roup.  Frosted  Combs  and  all  ail- 
ments peculiar  to  this  time  of  year. 

Germozone 

twice  a week  in  the  drinking  water 
prevents  sickness,  cures  Canker, 
Swelled  Head  and  prevents  Chol- 
era. A 50c.  package  will  keep  your 
chickens  well.  Sold  by  dealers  or 
sent  direct. 


This  is  the  no  bother  kind  of  lice 
killer— no  greasing,  dusting  or  hand- 
ling of  fowls.  Simply  spray 

Lice  Killer 

an  the  roosts,  nests— the  lice  die 
Sold  everywhere  or  sent 
iirect.  Price  per  can 35c . " 

60c.  and  $1.00.  Write 
for  poultry  books  and 
"Mandy  Lee”  catalog. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO., 

Omaha.  Neb. 


tests,-  rank  one  in  food  cost  of  one 
dozen  eggs  was  held  by  White  Leg- 
horns (pullets),  the  amount  being 
$.085.  In  eggs  laid  per  100  fowls  per 
day  the  same  flock  held  first  place 
with  the  number  38  to  their  credit. 
They  were  15th  in  cost  of  food  con- 
sumed per  100  fowls,  the  amount  be- 
ing $32.06.  The  minimum  food  cost  of 
one  dozen  eggs  was  $.085,  the  maxi- 
mum being  $.339.  The  maximum 
number  of  eggs  laid  per  100  fowls  pe.r 
day  was  38.  the  minimum  being  9.3! 
The  minimum  cost  of  food  per  100 
fowls  during  this  period  of  17  weeks 
was  $17.58,  the  maximum  being 
$52.20. 

In  the  17  weeks  from  Dec.  1,  1901, 
to  March  29,  1902,  and  in  the  similar 
period  of  1902-3,  in  29  flocks  repre- 
senting 10  owners  and  5,000  fowls,  the 


■■  mmm  the  Remov- 
t*  L 1 able  Chick 
■■  Tray  and  Nur- 
■ B U ■ sery  in  the 
\0  ■■  fag  OEM  INCU- 

I BATOR  be- 

fore  you  buy.  Gem  Inoub&tore  and 
Brooders  have  proven  their  merits. 
Thousands  in  use.  We  sell  direct, 
save  you  dealer's  profits.  Catalog 
tells  about  Gem  features  you'll  not 
find  In  other  macbinee — It’s  free. 

GEM  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Box  50  Trotwood,  Ohio 


Only$|rt^r™5S:| 


This 
230  Egg 


ROYAL  INCUBATOR 

the  world's  best  hatcher. 
Don't  pay  more  for  poorer 
machines.  Investigate  our 
bargain  offer,  our  bank  guar- 


antee and  our  free  trial.  It  will  pay  you.  Incu- 
‘•atorand  poultry  supply  catalog  Free.  Booklcv.  i 
Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks  and  | 


supply  catalog  Free.  Booklet. 
Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks 
Turkeys.”  10c;  60c  poultry  paper  one  year,  10c. 

Royal  Incubator  Co..  Drawer  71  Des  Moines.  Ia. 


riORE  EGGS-LESS  FEED  e<,|- 


Get  UIIIIDUDCV  BONE  and  save  feed 
a nUmrnnL!  cutter  bills.  Open  Hop- 

pers.  Fro©  Trial.  Send  for  free  Poultry  Book. 

Humphrey,  Union  St.  Factory,  Jollot,  III. 


If  ordered  together 
-send  both  for  S10 
_ and  pay  freight.  Hot 
water,  copper  tanks,  double 
walls,  double  glass  doors.  Our 
free  catalog  describes  them. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 
Box  103,  Racine,  Wis. 


125  Egg  Incubator  0111 
and  Brooder  BF°0Vh  vlU 


MAKE  GOOD  MONEY 

In  Poultry  business.  Others  do  it. 
Why  not  you?  Our  big  illustrated 
book,  “Profitable  Poultry,”  tells 
how  to  breed,  hatch,  feed,  grow 
and  market  to  make  lots  of  money. 
Starts  you  on  the  road  to  success. 
Describes  most  wonderful  Poultry 
Farm  in  the  world — 32  kinds  of  fowls. 
Gives  lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eggs, 
Inoubators,  everything  for  Poultry. 
Mailed  for  4 cents  in  postage.  Berry’s 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  63,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


LICE 


WITH  LAMBERT 

Old  Reliable.  Kill-Em-Quick  uc 
Exterminator,  “Death  to  Lioe 
Sold  everywhere.  Everybody 
knows  Lambert’s.  Saves  young 
- Chicks,  makes  hens  happy— Sam- 
ple 10c.  100  oz.  $L  Book  free.  Get  it. 

0.  K Stock  Food  Co.,  834  Monon  Bldg.,  Chicago 


S 

c lice 

,ioe” 
body 
sung 
Sam- 
et  It. 


MAKE  MONEY  POULTRY 

Start  a pleasant,  profitable  bnsiness  on  small 
capital.  Our  book,  “Poultry  for  Pleasure  and 
profit.”  tells  how.  Shows  35  best  pa  ' 


popular  varieties,  poultry  house  plans, 
'prices  of  eggs  for  hatching,  etc.  Birds 
and  eggs  guaranteed.  Money  back.  If 
not  as  represented.  Book  mailed  for 
. 10  cents.  Write  today. 

Dilatan  Poultry  Farm,  Box  33,  Dalavan,  Wla. 


I 


glJVERED 

in  U .S  . Ea  st  of 
Rocky  Mountains 


The  100-egg  Hatching  TV  onder  has  triple  case,  large 
aluminum-coated  tank,  double-jacketed  heater  and 
our  V lctor  Regulator.  The  lamp  has  a big  bowl,  wide 
burner  and  stout  metal  chimney.  Ventilated  egg 
chamber  with  double  glass  in  door  contains  movable 
egg-tray  with  nursery  below.  The  machine  is  26 
Inches  long.  21  Inches  wide  and  14  inches  high.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  substantially  built  incubator,  with  its 
egg-tray  and  nursery,  aluminum-coated  tank,  double- 
jacketed  heater,  modern  lamp  and  automatic  regula- 
tor. the  87.90  price  includes  a thermometer,  funnel 
and  book  of  instructions,  telling  how  to  get  the  best 
results  from  the  incubator,  ail  delivered  at  any  rail- 
road statign  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

If  the  Brooder  is  ordered  with  the  Incubator  the 
price  of  both  is  only  $1 1.60  delivered  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
east  of  the  Rockies.  The  price  of  the  Incubator  de- 
livered west  of  the  Rockies  is  89.90  and  the  Incubator 
and  Brooder  together  814.76. 

These  prices  are  delivered  at  yonr  railroad  station,  not  f.  o.  b. 
factory.  F.  o.  b.  factory  means  that  you  may  have  to  pay  cartage 
from  the  factory  to  their  station. 

Better  write  us  today;  we  will  ship  promptly  on  re- 
ceipt of  your  order.  Money  returned  if  not  as  repre- 
sented. 

if  you  want  a larger  machine  write  for  our  80-page 
“ Victor  Book.”  Two-thirds  of  the  space  is  devoted  to 
giving  information  about  the  poultry  business.  The 
rest  tells  the  truth  about  Victor  Incubators  and 
Brooders.  We  start  with  the  egg  and  give  pointers 
that  mean  increased  profits  right  through  to  the 
heavy  fowls  ready  for  market.  How  to  make  hens  lay 
when  eggs  are  scarcest.  How  to  get  early  spring 
chickens  on  the  market  in  time  to  get  best  prices. 
Practical  hints  that  may  mean  money  whether  an  old 
hen  or  an  incubator  does  the  hatching. 

We  want  you  to  have  the  book  and  will  gladly  send  it  to  you 
free  if  you  will  send  in  the  coupon  below,  or  send  us  a postal 
card  asking  for  it  if  you  don’t  want  to  cut  the  paper. 

GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III.  Established  1867. 


GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  111.:  1 5 6 

Please  send  me  the  Victor  Book  FREE. 


Name 

Postofflce « 

Route  No Co State. 


Monthly  Page 

Fifty-six 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


WINTER 

EGGS 

Whether  you  keep  12  or  1,000  hens 
you  want  them  to  lay  when  eggs  are 
high. 

WHAT  TO 

how  toJT  CCU 

Feed  right  and 
your  hens  will  lay 


f*  • l e\ff  For  60c  in  stamps 

jDCcial  Offer  we  wu  send  °ur 

fcjjswviui  UllWl  Booklet,  with  for- 
mulae and  tables  for  feeding  and  a full 
year’s  subscription  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  best  illustrated  monthly  poul- 
try journal. 

Poultry  Keeper  Publishing  Co. 

Box  2,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


“Rankin’s  Royal”  Barred,  White  and  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  are 
Bred  to  Win,  Bred  to  Pay,  Bred  for  Quality 
in  Every  Way.  Hundreds  of  Selected  Speci- 
mens Line  and  Pedigree  Bred  by  My  Trap- 
Nest  System  from  America’s  Greatest  Sires 
and  Champions  for  sale  On  Approval  at 
Guaranteed  Honest  Prices. 

Eggs,  $1.50  to  $10.00  per  15.  $7.00  to  $20.00 
per  100.  Seriously  you  can’t  afford  to  place 
an  order  (large  or  small)  before  writing  me. 
H.  P.  RANKIN, 

Box  121.  Hartlngton,  Neb. 

Poultry  rDFF 

Lessons  *■ 

Twelve  Complete  Lessons 

We  want  to  send  a copy  of  our  latest  and  best  book  to 
every  reader  of  this  paper  who  is  interested  in  poultry. 
You  need  it  whether  you  are  an  experienced  breeder  or 
only  a beginner.  It  is  entitled  “Poultry  Lessons  for  the 
Amateur,”  and  consists  of  twelve  complete  and  compre- 
hensive chapters  on  Poultry  Culture,  as  follows: 

1 — Poultry  House  Construction.  2 — Selecting  a Breed. 
3—  Feeds  and  Feeding.  4—  Mating  Up  the  Breeding  Birds. 
5—  Incubation;  Natural  and  Artificial.  6 — Care  of  the 
Chicks.  7— Summer  Care  of  the  Flock.  8— Prepnring 
for  Winter.  9— Preparing  for  the  Show  Room.  10 — Win- 
ter Care  of  the  Flock.  11— Poultry  Diseases  and  Reme- 
dies. 12— General  Information.  Each  a complete  chap- 

We  will  send  a copy  of  this  book  free  of  charge,  post- 
age prepaid,  to  anyone  sending  us  60  cents  for  a yea*  ’s 
subscription  to  Commercial  Poultry,  a handsome,  prac- 
tical monthly  magazine,  one  of  the  best  published.  Sam- 
ple copy  free.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  POULTRY,  Dept.  A2,  Marseilles,  111. 


BRABAZON'S  POULTRY  BOOKS 

Price  List  of  Eggs  and  Fowls  for  sale.  Is 
a buyers  guide  of  70  varieties,  price  10c. 
Cuts  of  fowls  from  life.  J.  R.  Brabazon, 
BOX  IS  Glenview,  Delavan  Wis., 


In  Bee  Culture 

; teaches  you  how  to  proflt- 
; ably  till  the  “honey-box.” 

. It’s  easy  to  buy  boxes  and 
'hives:  but  without  a paper 
' like  “Gleanings”  you  can’t 

Eet  much  money  out  of  bees, 
earn  the  newest,  easiest, 
J quickest  ways  to  handle  bees. 
« 30,000  bee-men  read  it.  Write 
*for  free  sample  copy  and  our 
''bright  booklet.  Now’s  the 
} time.  6 months’  trial— 25c. 
/ Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY, 

' Medina,  - Ohio. 

yut-\ 


^Z 


The 

Boe- 


rkeeper’^ 

guide  to  success.  The  Weekly  I 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

tells  how  to  make  the  most  money  with  bees. 
Contributors  are  practical  boney-producers 
I who  know  how.  Interesting  — instructive.  $1 
I per  year; 3 mos.  (13 copies), 20c.  Samplefree. 

I American  Bee  Journal.  334  Dearborn  St.  .Chicago  I 


Great  Farm  Group 

Farming,  One  Year 
American  Farmer,  One  Year 
Kansas  Farmer,  One  Year 
American  Poultry  Journal,  One  Year 
Kimball’s  Dairy  Farmer,  One  Year 
Art  Portfolio,  by  Walter  Little 

<J'I'he  regular  price  of  this  list  is  $4.40, 
but  we  will  send  the  entire  list  for  only 
$2.30.  Address 

Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas 
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average  daily  production  of  eggs  was 
22.8  per  100  fowls. 

During  the  same  period  the  aver- 
age food  cost  of  one  dozen  eggs  was 
nearly  18  ($.177)  cents.  The  flocks 
that  laid  most  eggs  during  December 
and  January  laid  most  eggs  also  In 
March. 

The  egg  production  of  pullets  was 
notably  in  excess  of  that  of  hens,  par- 
ticularly in  the  earlier  periods  when 
the  price  of  eggs  was  highest. 

The  average  cost  of  feeding  100 
hens  for  17  weeks  was  $35.33. 

The  average  value  of  product  ex- 
ceeded the  cost  of  food  by  $16.13  per 
100  fowls. 

The  cost  of  producing  a dozen  egg3 
as  given  in  the  above  report  seems 
somewhat  high,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  cost  of  food  in  the  east- 
ern states  is  higher  than  in  the  west 
and  the  prices  of  eggs  are  correspond- 
ingly higher,  the  price  reaching  during 
the  winter  referred  to  36%  cents.  This 
makes  the  highest  selling  price  of  one 
dozen  eggs  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
the  average  cost  of  production,  and 
this  is  about  the  usual  ratio. 

it 

Egg-Laying  Contests. 

Poultrymen  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  hens  which  lay  the  most  eggs, 
with  the  least  cost  of  food,  are  the 
profitable  ones  to  keep,  and  more  in- 
terest is  being  taken  in  trap-nests 
and  in  egg-laying  contests.  A num- 
ber of  the  state  experiment  stations 
are  undertaking  very  extensive  tests, 
to  determine  not  only  which  are  the 
best  breeds  for  layers,  but  also  to  de- 
termine what  system  of  feeding  will 
bring  best  results.  The  Kansas  sta- 
tion began  a test  of  breeds  in  No- 
vember, and  the  Rhode  Island  station 
will  begin  an  elaborate  test  next  No- 
vember. 

it 

Supply  of  Eggs  Comes  from  Farm 
Homes. 

To  read  some  of  the  special  poultry 
papers,  one  might  get  the  idea  that 
the  egg  supply  of  this  country  is  pro- 
duced on  farms  specially  devoted  to 
the  raising  of  poultry.  But  such  is 
not  the  case,  by  any  means.  Most  of 
the  eggs  come  from  the  farms  of  the 
court.-y,  and  not  from  poultrymen  as 
specialists.  We  are  safe  in  saying,  too 
that  most  of  the  eggs  are  produced 
by  flocks  of  fowls  which  are  cared  for 
by  the  women  folks  of  the  family. 

It  must  have  occurred  to  many 
farmers  that  they  might  profitably 
devote  a little  more  attention  to  thetr 
poultry.  They  might  prepare  better 
accommodations  for  winter,  for  in- 
stance; or  they  might  study  the  needs 
of  the  laying  hen  and  provide  better 
rations  for  her.  If  it  is  profitable  to 
keep  chickens  under  the  slip-shod 
methods  of  many  farm  homes,  it  must 
have  occurred  to  the  persons  in  charge 
that  a little  more  attention  to  the 
birds  would  greatly  increase  profits. 
Here  is  the  need  of  the  average  farm 
— not  for  larger  flocks,  but  for  more 
intelligent  care  for  the  birds  which  are 
already  on  the  farm.  Here  is  where 
the  profits  can  be  greatly  increased — 
it’s  the  extra  dozen  of  eggs  which  pay 
the  greatest  profit. 

Big  Buff  Rock  Days  Ahead. 

Fanciers,  farmers  and  lovers  of  fine 
fowls  all  over  the  continent  and  espe- 
cially in  all  Western  America,  seem 
to  be  taking  great  interest  in  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks — and  why  not,  for 
even  the  good  old  Buff  Cochin,  which 
today  is,  on  account  of  their  slow 
growth,  poor  laying  qualities,  clumsi- 
ness, feathered  legs,  etc.,  a very  poor 
general  purpose  fowl,  once  had  their 
boom  days  and  are  still  greatly  ad- 
mired for  their  beautiful  golden  plu- 
mage. 

Some  of  our  Buff  Rocks  of  today, 
as  bred  by  our  most  progressive  line 
and  pedigree  breeders  in  America, 
are  even  superior  in  color  to  the  best 
Cochins  ever  produced,  besides  hav- 
ing that  shape  of  all  shapes,  Rock 
shape,  and  the  clear  rich  yellow  legs 
and  beak  which  are  so  strictly  Ameri- 
can. They  make  the  plumpest  and 
juiciest  of  broilers  on  account  of  their 
most  rapid  growth,  are  sweet  and  ten- 
der meated,  early,  heavy  and  persist- 
ent layers,  beyond  question  with  no 
superiors  as  egg  makers  when  prop- 
erly managed  and  cared  for  and  also 
are  as  heavy  natural  winter  layers  as 
have  yet  been  produced.  As  sitters 
and  mothers  they  cannot  be  beaten, 
and  for  those  who  wish  to  raise  early 
chickens  (the  profitable  kind)  hatch- 
ing with  hens,  they  are  beyond  doubt 
the  best  to  be  had,  for  they  will  set 
on  an  average  several  weeks  earlier 
than  almost  any  other  variety  with 
the  same  food  and  care. 


i— What  is  the  Verdict? — 

What  conclusion  would  you  reach  regarding  a book,  if  Agricultural  Colleges, 
publishers,  and  all  the  leading  poultry  experts  and  authorities  spoke  of  it  in 
•J  terms  of  highest  praise?  Everyone  who  has  seen  a copy  of 

“First  Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping” 

concedes  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  thorough,  systematic  and  practical 
work  ever  published.  The  always  valuable  subjects  of  Feeding,  Hatching,  Breed- 
ing, House  Plans  and  Construction,  Fixtures,  Fattening,  Fitting  for  Exhibition, 
Killing,  Dressing,  Marketing,  etc.,  etc.,  are  written  up  plainly,  interestingly, 
instructively.  One  significant  fact  is  its  adoption  as  a text  bool:  by  some  of  the 
leading  Colleges;  another,  that  it  is  in  its  second  large  edition.  The  price  is 
50  cents  per  copy,  but  for  a limited  period  is  being  made  a 

SPECIAL  ) of  Farm=Poultry  one  year  and  the  book  ( ONLY 

OFFER  I “First  Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping”  for  ( 75  CTS. 

FARM-POULTRY  is  the  great  twice-a-month,  50  cents-per-year  National  poul- 
try paper,  in  which  the  celebrated  “Lessons”  are  being  continued.  Your  verdict 
will  be  that  this  is  the  grandest  offer  ever  made.  Send  order  and  remittance  to 

FARM=POULTRY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EXTRA 


LARGE 

STRONG 


Get  Our  Free  Sample  Test  It  for  strength,  stiffness 

and  rigidness,  then  look  to  the  Galvanizing.  Pile  It  and 
see  how  thick  that  is.  We  want  you  to  satisfy  yourself  that 
for  you.  Brown  Pence  is  the  best  fence  to  bny  for  Horses, 


Cattle,  Sheep,  Pigs,  Chickens,  etc.  Our  fences  are  made  of  extra 
heavy  Steel  Wire, -Doth  strand  and  stay  wires  No.  9 gauge. 

BROWN  WIRE  FENCE 

Sells  At  15  to  35  Cents  Per  Rod  Delivered— WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

Easy  to  put  np.  Bull-proof  and  Pig-tight.  Stands  stanch,  solid  and  rigid.  Won’t 
lag  or  bag  down.  Our  prices  are  less  than  you  would  pay  for  much  lighter  fences, 
nces  not  half  so  durable.  Write  today  for  sample  and  catalog  showing  133  styles. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  & WIRE  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


When  we  remember  the  compara- 
tively recent  origin  of  this  variety 
and  take  into  consideration  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  it  has  labored 
in  establishing  its  position  in  the 
poultry  world  as  one  of  “America’s 
Big  Four”  varieties,  we  must  be 
brought  to  realize  that  they  have  had 
merit  beyond  measure.  They  are  far 
in  advance  and  the  superior  of  any 
Buff  variety  having  white  legs,  for 
white-legged  birds  are  much  more  in- 
clined to  produce  ten  green-legged 
birds,  which  are  the  worst  kind  of 
culls,  to  one  produced  by  yellow- 
legged parents.  White  legs  on  fowls 
are  unhealthy  looking  to  most  of  us, 
for  we  know  only  too  well  that  white, 
bloodless  legs  on  chickens  go  with 
and  are  often  the  means  of  our  diag- 
nosing anemia  and  tuberculosis  in 
chickens,  the  same  as  are  pale  and 
bloodless  people  diagnosed  by  our 
physicians. 

I do  not  say,  or  wish  to  be  under- 
stood to  state,  that  this  always  is  the 
case,  for  all  fanciers  know  that  the 
feed,  runs  and  buildings  which  keep 
and  house  a fowl  and  growing  chick 
have  much  to  do  with  the  color  of 
its  legs,  but  I will  say  that  I would 
not  give  one  chicken  with  good  yel- 
low legs  that  has  been  raised  on  free 
grass  range,  for  a dozen  white-legged 
chicks  raised  with  it,  for  breeding 
purposes,  provided  all  their  other 
qualities  were  equal. 

Our  great  American  yellow-leg  has 
about  the  same  relation  to  a Plymouth 
Rock  that  the  same  color  has  to  our 
purest  and  best  butter,  for  as  all  epi- 
cures and  those  who  are  experienced 
know,  there  is  a richness  of  flavor  In 
the  yellow-legged  chicken  and  fresh, 
clean,  well-made  naturally  yellow  but- 
ter not  to  be  found  in  white-legged 
chickens  or  light-colored  butter,  and 
as  the  most  progressive  and  foremost 
breeders  of  dairy  cattle  have  found 
that  cows  having  a yellow  colored 
skin  lining  the  ear,  in  the  region  of  the 
udder,  inside  the  thighs,  around  the 
eyes,  at  the  root  of  the  tail  and  below 
any  spots  of  white  hair,  produce  the 
richest  colored  and  best  flavored  milk 
and  butter,  so  Plymouth  Rock  breed- 
ers have  found  that  yellow  legs,  beak 
and  skin  generally  indicate  a richness 
and  superior  favor  in  both  poultry 
meat  and  eggs. 

But  to  sum  it  all  up,  there  is  no 
fowl  superior  to  the  Buff  Plymouth 
Rock  and  but  very  few  varieties  in 
its  class,  for  it  seems  there  is  no 
variety  in  all  the  world  today  that 
gives  evidence  of  a more  prosperous, 
brilliant  and  promising  future.  Their 
color  is  becoming  more  and  more  pop- 
ular, because  the  more  it  is  seen  the 
more  pleasing  it  becomes  to  the  eye. 
until  now  in  its  purity  and  splendor 
of  richness  it  bids  fair  to  surpass  al- 
most all  other  domestic  feathering. 
On  account  of  its  so  perfectly  match- 
ing our  standard  money  and  the  fact 
that  the  Plymouth  Rock  is,  and  per- 


WONDERFUL  FENCING  OFFER 

Direct  from  our  own  fencing 
factory  at  Knightstown,  In- 
diana, we  furnish  the  highest 
gTade,  strongest  and  great- 
est variety  of  poultry  and 
farm  fencing.  Prices  just  a 
little  more  tnan  factory  cost, 
15c  a rod  and  up.  just  about 
one-half  the  prices  asked  by 
all  others.  In  our  free  Fenc- 
ing Catalogue  we  show  a picture  of  our  factory,  also 
our  entire  line  of  fencing  and  netting  with  all  our  new 
wonderfully  low  prices.  This  i 
catalogue  explains  why  we  can 
save  you  so  much  money,  why 
our  fencing  is  the  strongest, 
easiest  to  put  up.  best  made 
in  the  world,  tells  everything 
about  fencing-  Don’t  buy  a 
single  rod  until  you  get  this  1 
book.  Write  us  and  say.  ! 

“Send  me  your  Free  Fencing 
Catalogue,  and  you  will  get 
everything  by  return  mail.  INCLUDING  OUR  GREAT 
PROFIT  SHARING  OFFERS. 

THESE  GOODS  FREE 

of  sharing  profits  with  every  customer  you  can 
get  a fine  couch,  Morris  chair  or  other 
valuable  goods  abso- 
lutely free.  Our  Profit 
Sharing  Plan  is  more 
liberal  than  ever,  all 
^ explained  in  the  feno- 

WTite  todav  and  ask  for  this  great  Fencing 

SEARS,  R0EBUCK&C0., CHICAGO 


NEW 


STRENGTH 
DURABILITY 
ECONOMY  ' 

These  are  the  characteris- , 
’ tics  of  Page  Fence.  Strong 
because  made  of  high  car- 
bon double  strength  Page  * 
Wire.  Durable  because  it 
.will  spring  and  not  break.* 
Economical  because  it  re- 
quires fewer  posts.no, 
’ repairs  and  lasts. 

Our  catalog  tells  all . 
about  it.  Write  ns. 

PASK  WOVFS  WIRE  FE5CE  CO. 
Box  321,  Adrian,  Bleb. 


COILED  SPRING 


FENCE 

CloMlr  Worm.  Oaa  not  Baa. 
■ vary  wim  and  rvery  fWM 
a brae  a to  ail  atBar  wlraa  aat 
twuu  tall  M|U  ad  (fca  f— aa 
Horaa-hiffc,  Bull  .tram.  HB- 
tight.  Every  ra4  guaxaataaa 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  *o Id  dlraet  to  farmar.frsAght 
prepaid,  at  loweet  factory  prtea. 
Our  Catalogue  telle  How  Wire 
le  made— how  It  le  galvanlssd- 
why  eome  ie  good  end  tome  le 
bad.  Ita  brimful  of  fanoe  faota 
You  should  have  this  Inf  one* 
tlon.  Write  for  lttoday.  Ita  Free 

KtTSELMAM  BROS., 

Box  1U3  MUNCH,  INDIANA. 

Anchor  Fence 

combines  strength  and  beauty 
: with  long  life.  Large,  hard  steel 
wires.  Heavily  galvanized. 


Farm  and  Ornamental 

Handsome,  easy  to  build,  always  ' 
stands  erect-  Ask  for  Fence  Book  X 

Anchor  Fence  & Mfg.Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


FENCE  Made?^ 

Made  of  High  Carbon  coiled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents*  8ell  direct  to  user  at 

factory  pricea  on  30  days  h** 

We  pay  si  I frslght.  Catalog  ahowa  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  amd  poultry 
fence.  It’sfrss.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 
rnn  cn  cddiup  crunr  nfl 
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.50  FOR  lOO  SQUARE  FEET  STEEL  ROOFING 


Oven  a Million  Square  Feet  at  One-Third  Reduction.  Buy  Your  Roofing  i 
and  Barldjjrj  Ooverinj  Direct  from  Us.  Wo  Save  You  Big  Money  | 

Our  Steel  Roofing  is  clioapost  In  price  of  all  stool  roofings.  It  is  the  most  economical  in  the  long  run.  It  is  the  most 
lurablo.  It  withstands  tlio  elements  bettor  than  any  other  kind.  It  is  superior  In  every  respect.  Stronger,  lasts  longer, 
docs  not  become  soft  In  hot  weather.  Does  not  crack,  dry  or  rot.  Withstands  winter  storms.  Docs  not  soak  up. 
Drains  your  roof  perfoctly.  Makes  it  lire  proof,  lightning  proof,  water  proof.  Much  cheaper  than  shinglos.  Lasts 
three  times  as  long.  Away  ahead  of  slate.  Does  not  break  or  crack.  No  tar  or  patented  compounds.  It  Is  the  Ideal 
roof  covering.  P .'"'pared  roollngs  are  expensive  and  not  satisfactory.  Stool  roofing  does  not  taint  rain  water. 
Makes  your  building  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Thousands  of  squares  sold  every  month.  Farmers 
everywhere  using  it  for  covering  houses,  barns,  outbuildings  of  all  kinds,  storm  sheds,  poultry  houses,  hog  sheds, 
etc.  Just  the  thing  for  elevator  siding,  stores,  churches  and  buildings  of  every  sort.  Easily  laid.  No  special 
tools  required.  Hammer  and  nails,  that’s  all.  Absolutely  new,  fresh  from  our  factory.  All  ready  to  put  on 
i n r'-eeived.  Can  bo  laid  over  old  roofs. 


haps  always  will  be,  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  our  domestic  fowls,  the 
Buff  Plymouth  Rock  hen  is  being-  en- 
thusiastcially  talked  of  as  the  most 
appropriate  bird  to  take  the  place  of 
the  eagle  as  our  country’s  emblem. 

They  are  on  a big  forward  move- 
ment all  over  the  land,  this  move- 
ment being  particularly  noticeable 
throughout  the  entire  west,  where 
their  useful  qualities  have  particu- 
larly appealed  to  the  farmers  of  the 
richest,  most  prosperous  and  progres- 
sive agricultural  section  of  the  world. 

The  writer  being  a breeder  of 
“America’s  Big  Four”  varieties. 
Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  White  Wyandottes,  is  of- 
ten asked  the  question:  “If  you  had  to 
give  up  one  of  your  varieties,  which 
one  would  it  be?  If  you  had  to  give 
up  two  of  your  varieties  which  two 
would  you  keep?  If  you  were  forced 
to  keep  but  one  of  your  varieties 
which  should  you  choose?”  My  answer 
has  always  been,  honestly  and  truth- 
fully: “I  do  not  know,”  for  my  decision 
would  depend  greatly  upon  circum- 
stances, but  I feel  confident  that  noth- 
ing shall  ever  tempt  me  to  give  up 
my  “golden,  glittering,  beautiful 
buffs.”  B.  P.  RANKN. 

Hartinton,  Neb. 

# 

Poultry  Notes. 

Perhaps  more  farmers  are  careless 
about  watering  their  chickens  in  win- 
ter, than  they  are  about  any  other 
one  thing  involved  in  poultry-keeping. 
Keep  plenty  of  fresh  water  for  your 
fowls,  and  they  will  appreciate  it. 

When  you  have  birds  to  market,  do 
you  see  to  it  they  are  fat  and  weigh  as 
much  as  possible?  What  would  you 
think  of  your  husband  if  he  were  to 
ship  his  hogs  before  they  were  in 
proper  condition?  Fatten  up  your 
fowls — and  they  sell  them  by  weight. 

What  are  you  feeding  your  chick- 
ens, to  take  the  place  of  the  green 
food  and  the  worms  and  bugs  they 
ate  during  the  summer?  Clover,  alfal- 
fa, cabbage, etc.,  will  furnish  the  green 
food,  and  green  cut  bone  will  furnish 
the  animal  food.  Don’t  complain  of 
results  unless  you  provide  the  food 
the  birds  need. 

Secretary  Wilson  says  that  if  each 
hen  in  the  United  States  laid  one  doz- 
en eggs  more  last  year,  the  total  in- 
crease in  our  national  wealth  yould 
have  been  at  least  $50,000,000.  We 
haven’t  figured  it  out,  but  certainly 
the  increase  would  have  been  substan- 
tial. The  best  guarantee  against  hard 
times  is  to  increase  the  output  of  our 
farms.  And  in  no  place  is  there  great- 
er need  for  improvement  than  in  the 
poultry  yard. 

The  other  day  we  saw  a large  wag- 
on belonging  to  one  of  the  great  pack- 
ing companies,  filled  with  milk  cans. 
Knowing  this  company  was  not  in  the 
milk  business,  we  wondered  what 
these  cans  contained,  and  learned  that 
they  were  filled  with  milk,  which  was 
to  be  fed  to  the  chickens  which  were 
being  fattened  by  the  packing  com- 
pany. Why  not  utilize  skim  milk  on 
the  farm  for  fattening  chickens  before 
marketing?  The  city  papers  contain 
advertisements  like  this:  “Fancy 

roasters,  milk-fattened  in  coops.”  And 
the  price  is  higher  than  for  ordinary 
chickens.  Our  farmers  ought  to  get 
the  benefit  of  this  increased  price. 


it  it  it 


About  Running:  an  Incubator. 

One  sometimes  hears  a man  say  “An  in- 
cubator is  all  right  for  the  expert,  but  not 
easy  for  the  beginner  to  use.”  The  expert, 
the  large  producer  of  poultry,  has  no  more 
time  and  certainly  less  inclination  to  work 
over  a complicated  incubator  than  the 
novice.  The  poultry  business  is  his  living; 
with  the  beginner  it  is  generally  a recrea- 
tion. The  man  who  raises  chickens  for  a 
living  cannot  afford  to  fuss  and  dawdle  over 
difficulties  that  would  be  just  an  entertain- 
ing problem  for  the  beginner,  and  so  he 
selects  the  best  machine  made  and  settles 
down  to  business.  The  poultry  business 
when  conducted  as  a business  must  be  car- 
ried on  with  the  same  regard  to  method  as 
selling  goods  over  a counter.  When  the 
eggs  are  put  into  the  machine,  one  must 
have  an  incubator  that  will  hatch  chicks 
that  live  out  of  every  fertile  egg.  He  may 
be  dependent  upon  careless  and  inexpert  help 
the  same  as  any  other  employer  of  labor. 
Therefore,  he  must  have  machines  that  not 
least  amount  of  care  but  that  are  simple  to 
only  are  virtually  automatic,  requiring  the 


understand  and  manage,  otherwise  the  com- 
bination of  poor  incubators  and  careless  help 
would  soon  put  him  out  of  business.  A 
small  increase  in  the  number  of  chicks  that 
die  might  easily  make  the  difference  be- 
tween a profitable  and  a losing  season 
Therefore,  as  a matter  of  fact,  an  incubator 
that  is  simple  and  reliable  enough  for  the 
beginner  is  the  very  machine  the  expert 
chooses,  and  everybody  knows  that  only  the 
best  machines  possess  these  qualities— many 
of  them  patented.  He  must  be  certain  that 
the  machine  will  do  everything  to  supple- 
ment his  experience  and  knowledge.  A lit- 
tle oversight  when  using  a poor  incubator 
might  prove  fatal  to  the  hatch,  while  the 
best  machine  is  practically  automatic — runs 
itself,  and  simply  requires  that  the  user  fills 
the  lamp  and  turns  the  eggs. 

These  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  1907  catalogue  of  the 
Cyphers  Incubator  Company,  which  has  just 
been  issued.  It  is  reallv  the  biggest  thing 
yet  in  poultry  books  of  this  kind,  containing 
as  it  does  260  pages  and  over  500  illustra- 
tions. It  has  six  chapters  on  Taising  poul- 
try for  eggs,  raising  broilers  and  roasters, 
raising  ducks,  etc.,  etc.,  and  also  contains 
testimonials  from  the  largest  poultry  raisers 
in  the  country  as  to  the  reliability  and  de- 
pendability of  the  Cyphers  Incubators — all 
of  which  cannot  help  but  be  full  of  sugges- 
tive thought  for  the  farmer  who  is  thinking 
of  making  his  first  attempt  at  raising  chick- 
ens by  machines — the  only  way  to  make 
monev.  Raising  chicks  with  hens  these  days 
is  like  cutting  grain  with  a reaping  hook. 
The  Cyphers  Incubator  Company's  new  cat- 
a logue  is  a book  that  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  person  who  wants  to  increase 
his  knowledge  of  poultry  raising  whether 
in  the  business  for  profit  or  recreation  or 
both.  This  book  is  offered  free  to  readers 
of  this  paper,  who  will  send  the  names  and 
addresses  of  two  acquaintances  who  keep 
poultry. 

In  sending  for  this  great  book  it  is  best 
to  address  the  office  nearest  to  you  for  the 
Cyphers  Company  has  branch  offices  at  New 
York.  Boston.  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  or  Oak- 
land. Calif.,  while  its  main  factory  and  office 
is  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Reliable  Concern  a Quarter  of  Century  Old. 

When  any  firm  has  been  established  in 
one  place,  making  the  same  line  of  goods, 
for  twenty-five  years,  It  has  a right  to  be 
proud  of  its  record.  The  Reliable  Incubator 
& Brooder  Co..  Quincy,  111.,  therefore  is 
justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  its  catalogue 
this  season  is  in  the  nature  of  a jubilee 
book.  This  company  makes  the  well-known 
Reliable  brand  of  incubators  and  brooders, 
and  handles  a full  line  of  poultry  supplies. 
Their  trade  has  grown  to  such  extensive 
proportions  that  the  name  “Reliable”  in 
connection  with  incubators,  brooders  and 
poultry  supplies  is  known  all  over  the  world; 
in  fact,  their  goods  have  come  to  be  recog- 
nized among  poultry  producers  as  a stand- 
ard for  excellence  and  reliability. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  this  con- 
cern to  keep  abreast  with  the  times  and  to 
manufacture  a strictly  high  grade  line  of 
goods.  That  they  have  succeeded  in  so  do- 
ing is  evidenced  by  the  thousands  of  com- 
mendatory letters  which  they  receive  from 
pleased  customers. 

Their  catalog  this  vear  thev  have  stvled 
their  Silver  Jubilee  Edition.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting book  of  1 36  pages  filled  with  useful 
information  in  regard  to  the  hatching  and 
rearing  of  poultrv  and  giving  complete  de- 
scription and  detailed  account  of  the  ma- 
chines which  they  manufacture  and  sun- 
plies  which  they  sell.  The  book  has  a verv 
attractive  cover  which  is  executed  in  black 
and  silver.  Anyone  interested  in  poultry 
matters  will  be  well  repaid  for  sending  for 
t^is  catalog.  Those  desiring  it  should  ad- 
dress Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.. 
Quincy,  111.,  mentioning  this  paper. 

Lee’s  Poultry  Books. 

The  George  H.  Lee  Company,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  have  sent  us  two  of  the  best  books 
for  poultrymen  we  have  seen  this  season — 
and  by  “poultrymen”  we  mean  anyonevwlio 
keeps  poultry.  One  is  a catalogue  of  the 
Mandy  Lee  incubators  and  brooders,  and  the 
other  is  called  “Lee’s  Book  on  Poultry  and 
Live  Stock.”  The  first-named  is  a neat 
catalogue  telling  all  about  the  incubators 
and  brooders  made  by  the  Lee  Company; 
tells  what  ought  to  be  expected  in  an  incu- 
bator and  how  to  handle  them  for  best  re- 
sults. The  other  book  is  a catalogue  of 
Lee's  poultry  food,  lice-killer,  etc.,  and  in 
addition  has  much  valuable  information  for 
poultry-raisers.  For  instance,  one  page  is 
given  over  to  a list  of  poultry  diseases  and 
remedies  for  the  same;  other  pages  contain 
charts  which  show  the  plan  of  line-breed- 
ing; still  others  are  ruled  to  furnish  spaces 
in  which  to  k«ep  records  of  number  of  eggs 
laid  on  different  days. 

Both  these  books  are  neat  and  woll  print- 
ed, and  are  very  well  written.  They  are 
free  to  those  of  our  readers  who  will  ask 
for  them,  and  they  are  certainly  worth  hav- 
ing. Sit  down  now  and  write  for  these 
books,  addressing  George  H.  Lee  Co.,  De- 
partment 76,  Omaha.  Neb.  Don’t  forget  to 
say  you  do  so  at  the  suggestion  of  The 
Fruit-Grower,  please. 


ROOFING  SAMPLES  FREE 


Prove  by  this  Offer  what  Flintcoated  Rubber 
Fireproof  Roofing  Will  Stand. 

Here  is  an  offer  which  any  one  of  our 
readers  who  has  a building  to  roof  and  pre- 
serve, build  or  repair  will  do  well  to  read: 
The  largest  mill  in  the  world  will  send  you 
a sample  of  their  Flintcoated  Rubber  Fire- 
proof Roofing,  delivered  prepaid  to  you, 
Free,  if  you  will  simply  write  a postal  to 
their  address  below,  and  say  you  are  one 
of  our  readers.  It  will  pay  you  to  do  this. 
It  will  give  you  a chance  to  get  valuable 
information  about  how  good  roofing — guar- 
anteed roofing — should  be  made.  You  can 
try  it  for  yourself.  See  what  it  will  stand. 
You’ll  receive  a free  book  on  Roofing  and 
also  the  largest  Millwork  catalogue  publish- 
ed. Both  will  show  you  how  on  any  roof- 
ing, siding,  repair  work  or  building  which 
you  are  going  to  do  now  or  any  time  in  the 
future,  you  can  save,  dollar  for  dollar,  half 
your  money  on  what  local  dealers  would 
charge  you.  Write  for  free  sample  of  roof- 
ing. free  roofing  book  and  free  millwork 
catalog  today — one  postal  will  bring  them  all 
promptly.  Address  Gordon,  Van  Tine  & Co.. 
Station  C85,  Davenport,  Iowa.  Will  save 
you  many  a dollar. 


is  price  for  100  square  feet  of  our  No.  15  grade  Flat 
Semi-hardened  Steel  Roofing.  Each  sheet  21  inches 
wide  and  24  inches  long.  Corrugated  roofing  like  illustration,  sheets  22  inches  wide  and  24 
inches  long,  $1.75.  At  25  cents  per  square  additional  we  will  furnish 
sheets  6 and  8 feet  long.  We  are  headquarters  for  metal  roofing, 
selling  more  direct  to  farmers  than  all  others  combined.  We  have 
built  up  an  enormous  business  on  steel  roofing  and  siding  because 
we  have  given  prompt  and  correct  service.  Thousands  of  our  steel 
roofs  in  constant  use  for  years  all  over  the  country.  Absolutely 
the  longest  lived  and  most  practical  roof  covering  made.  Inexpen- 
sive. Sold  in  quantities  to  suit.  We  can  fill  your  order  promptly. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Dealers  get  from  $2.25 
to  $3.00  per  square.  Factories  add  their  profits.  So  do  jobbers. 

You  pay  all.  Save  this  per  cent.  Order  direct  from  us.  Send  us 
estimate  of  material  of  any  kind  needed  in  the  construction  or  improvement  of  your  buildings. 
We  can  surely  help  you  economize.  We  make  shipments  promptly  and  carefully  No  ship- 
ments delayed  from  our  end.  We  have  the  largest  farmers’  trade  on  roofing,  biding  and 
building  materials  in  America.  We  quote  lowest  prices  on  roofing,  siding  eave  troughs,  down 
spoutings,  etc.  SHREWD  BUYERS  SEND  US  YOUR  ORDERS.  


Brick  Siding,  $2,00  Just  the  right  thing  for  Btores,  houses,  church 
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es,  barns,  hotels,  etc.  Why  not  fit  up  your  old 
building  by  covering  it  with  bright,  fresh  brick  siding? 
Easily  put  on.  Made  of  semi-hardened  steel.  Looks  like 
brick.  No  special  tools  required.  Prevents  decay.  De- 
creases fire  liability.  Improves  appearance  of  premises. 
Adaptable  for  buildings  of  all  kinds.  We  sell  immense 
quantities.  Gives  thorough  satisfaction.  Comes  in  sheets 
24x58  inches.  Has  all  good  points  of  steel  Roofing.  Remem- 
ber, you  buy  direct  from  our  own  milL  We  are  hea-dquar- 
ters  for  brick  siding.  


Meta!  Ceilings,  $2.00 


Fine 

steel 

beaded  ceiling,  $2.00  per  100  square  feet.  Ideal  ceiling  for 
stores,  offices,  kitchens,  restaurants,  etc.  No  falling  plas- 
ter. Always  neat  and  attractive.  Economical  and  lasting. 
Furnished  ready  to  put  up.  No  special  tools  required. 
Comes  in  sheets  24  inches  by  six  and  eight  feet  long.  Also 
used  for  siding. 


\fjff f*  StW h 4 to  points  east  of  Colo.,  except  Okla.,  Texas 

wW  a aSa%S  a a %?a$Jaa%  and  Ind.  Ter.  To  these  points  we  pay  the 


freight  at  15c  per  square  additional.  To  all  points  west  of  Kansas,  we  pay  the  freight  at  50c 
per  square  additional.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  will  send  roofing, 
siding,  ceiling,  etc.  to  anyone  answering  this  ad  and  mentioning  this  paper,  C.  O.  D.,  with 
privilege  of  examination,  if  you  will  send  us  25$  of 
the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash,  balance  to  be  paid 
after  material  reaches  your  station.  If  not  found  as 
represented  you  do  not  have  to  take  the  shipment, 
and  your  deposit  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 


Send  for  Catalog 

alogNo.W.B.  391  free.  Full  of  bargains  from  cover 
to  cover.  Quotes  lowest  prices  on  everything  need- 
ed on  the  farm  and  in  the  home.  Contains  special 
bargains  on  lumber,  building  sup- 
plies, pipe,  paints,  fencing,  doors, 
windows,  s~,sh,  heating  apparatus, 
wire  nails,  tanks,  household  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds,  machinery,  fur- 
niture of  all  kinds,  waterworks 
systems,  in  short,  thousands  of 
articles  in  every  day  use  oh  the 
farm  and  in  the  home.  We  guaran- 
tee satisfaction  on  all  purchases. 
Our  Capital  Stock  and  Surplus  is 
over  One  Million  Dollars.  We  refer 
to  any  mercantile  agency  or  ex- 
press company  or  bank  or  any  business  house  in 
Chicago.  Fill  out  and  mail  us  coupon  or  write  us 
and  we  will  send  you  our  catalog. 

GHIGAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  GO. 

35th  and  Iran  Streets,  CHICAGO 

NOTE  — U'e  are  making  very  low  {trices  on  lVi*e 
and  Fencing. 


Please  fill  out  and  mail  to 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.. 

35th  and  Iron  St.,  Chicago. 


Name . 


R.  F.  D P.  O.  B... 

County State  . 


What  kind  oC  building's  have  you  ‘ 


Size  ?. 


Are  you  interested  in  Roofing? 
Siding  ? Ceiling  ? 


send  *r>  Readers  of 

.*  The  Fruit-Grower 

Free  our  600-page  vvuutieriui  bargain 
Catalog. 

Do  you  want  it? 


You  Can  Buy  and  Lay  D A AFINA 

Gordon, VanTine I ■ W I II1W 

50%  BELOW  DEALERS’  PRICES 

We’ll  sell  you.  If  you  want  roofing,  better  roofing  than  you  can  bay  anywhere  else — Fllntcoeted,  Fire- 
proof Rubber  Roofing  Sell  you  direct  at  hell  whet  your  local  dealer  will  charge  you  for  ordinary 
roofing — half  what  shingles  will  cost  you,  for  we  ship  right  from  our  factory  to  you.  Send  you  a 
Free  Roof  Book  on  our  roofing,  telling  why  it's 

Rustproof  and  Practically  Fireproof  you  a sample  so  you  can  test  it — try  to 

tear  it — pound  it — smell  it.  to  see  that  there’s  no  tar  in  it  to  burn  or  melt — try  it  with 


hot  coals — try  it  with  acid — try  it  any  way  to  satisfy  yourself. 

All  You  Need  is  a Hammer  ™tphoULon  rS’iou^ih 


less 


Than  Half  What 
Shingles  Cost  You 


nniAr  Per  Square 
r nlvu  108  sq. feet 

1 - Ply $1.41  per  Roll 

2- Ply 1.96  per  Roll 

3- Ply  2.29  per  Roll 


every  order  all  the  nails,  metal  caps  and  cement  you  need  to  put  it  < 
Also  8 sq.  ft.  for  laps.  And  it's  the  easiest  roofing  to  put  on  made  today. 

Ml  acto  a I ifntima  and  will  keep  your  buildings  dry,  warm 
Ldolo  lelltJlIlllv  and  substantial  in  appearance.  Won'l 
rust  out  llko  steel  roofing.  This  isn't  an  ordinary  roofing.  Wo 
make  it  from  a special  process  material  with  such  heavy  machin- 
ery that  when  it’s  finished  there’ s absolutely  no  * ‘wear-out’  ’ to 
it.  We  tell  you  in  our  Roof  Book  all  about  the  process — 
the  pressure  it  gets — the  flintcoating — the  acidproof 
soaking — the  weatherproofing  that  we  give  it.  It 
makes  25  per  cent  saving  on  Insurance.  It's 

Sold  Only  Direct  £ “e  “ ;»vweX« 

cent,  which  on  other  roofing  goes  into  your  local 
I dealer's,  the  jobber's  and  the  wholesaler’s  profits. 

I You'll  see  from  what  we  tell  you  in  our 

Free  Roofing  Book 

guarantee  safe,  prompt  delivery  everywhere  In 
the  United  States.  We  save  you  50  per  cent,  freight 
included.  Wo  ship  to  you  from  Kansa°  City,  Minne- 
apolis, Chicago  or  Davenport.  This  saves  on  freight. 

I Write  or  send  catalog  requests  only  to  Davenport  and 
let  us  save  you— dollar  for  dollar— HALF. 


Write  today, 

GORDON,  VAN  TINE  & GO.  M2hT  Station  C85,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Grand  Catalog  of  Factory  Price,  on  Saab,  Doors,  Building  Material  »nd  Woodwork  sent  free  also. 


IF  YOU  GROW  SHALL  FRUITS 

you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  monthly  visit  of 

THE  STRAWBERRY 

the  only  magazine  In  the  world  devoted  to  the  great  Interest  of  straw- 
berry production.  It  Is  Invaluable  alike  to  beginner  and  professional. 

It  tells  just  WHAT  to  do.  WHEN  to  do  It,  and  HOW  to  do  It  In  regard 
to  every  phase  of  strawberry  production,  from  soli  preparation  to  the 
marketing  of  the  fruit.  And  It  tells  you  Just  when  you  most  need  to  know. 
Subscription  Price,  $1.00  per  Year 
Send  postal  card  for  sample  copy  today. 

THE  KELLOGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  THREE  RIVERS.  MICHIGAN 


Otwell’s  Famous  Tree  Paint 

Best  protection  in  the  world  for  trees.  Keeps  off  Borers,  Bark  Lice, 
Sun  Scald,  Rabbits  and  Mice.  Positively  guaranteed  never  to  injure  a 
tree.  Used  on  millions  of  trees  for  10  years  in  every  state.  Puts  your 
orchard  in  a beautiful,  healthy  condition. 

More  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  and  Terms  Free.  Patented  and  Controlled  by 

W.  B.  OTWELL,  CARLINVILLE,  ILL. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI  TSSSuS3!V.i} 


HOME  TALK 

Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby 

Address  all  Communications  to  "Home  Editor”  The  Fruit-Grower 


My  Wedding  Trip. 

I believe  there  is  no  state  in  the 
Union  better  advertised  than  Califor- 
nia. And  most  of  the  advertising  is 
done  in  such  lurid  colors  that  they 
who  have  accepted  it  at  its  face  value 
are  bound  to  be  disappointed  when 
they  first  become  acquainted  with  the 
real  thing.  California  is  by  no  means 
a paradise,  and  more  especially  for 
working  people.  But  before  I go  fur- 
ther, let  me  explain  that  I’m  writing 
of  Southern  California — that  which 
lies  south  of  San  Francisco.  I am  told 
that  there  are  miles  of  land  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  awaiting 
development,  most  of  which  is  very 
promising,  but  that  it  develops  slowly 
because  the  climate  is  not  as  seductive 
as  in  the  southern  portions. 

Sacramento  and  Fresno  are  the 
most  northerly  places  of  any  import- 
ance of  which  we  have  any  personal 
knowledge.  In  the  country  surround- 
ing Fresno,  it  would  appear  that  al- 
most every  kind  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
could  be  grown  to  advantatge,  and  I 
am  told  that  this  is  true  of  the  entire 
inland  country  south  of  that  place.  It 
only  remains  to  decide  what  crops  pay 
best  on  land  that  must  be  irrigated, 
or  very  carefully  cultivated.  In  some 
places,  cultivation  takes  the  place  of 
irrigation  very  successfully — the  con- 
stant stirring  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  tending  to  conserve  what  little 
moisture  is  drawn  from  the  atmos- 
phere. This  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
country  surrounding  Santa  Cruz. 

They  tell  us  that  any  man  can  make 
a living  on  an  acre  of  land  in  Califor- 
nia. That  may  be  so,  but  I should  not 
like  to  try  it.  Jack  and  I decided  that 
California  was  like  many  other  places 
— only  more  so! — in  that  there  was 
plenty  of  money  to  be  made  by  the 
man  who  had  plenty  to  begin  with. 
We  think  this  is  becoming  more  and 
more  true  of  all  agricultural  commun- 
ities, but  is  especially  true  of  Cali- 
fornia. If  I did  not  have  a small  for- 
tune to  begin  with,  I’d  rather  buy 
stock  in  some  large  company  in  whose 
management  I could  have  a modicum 
of  faith.  I shouldn’t  expect  to  place 
implicit  reliance  upon  any  of  them; 
but  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  I’d  hope 
for  greater  returns  from  the  stock 
company  than  from  the  small  Califor- 
nia ranch  which  my  money  would  buy. 
It  is  very  hard  to  compete  with  the 
stock  company,  in  agriculture  as  in 
anything  else,  and  I've  been  told  by 
those  who  have  tried  it  that  this  is 
especially  noticeable  in  California. 

I think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
climate  of  Southern  California  is  very 
easy  on  old  people  and  invalids.  And 
I can  think  of  no  better  place  for  old 
people  with  small  incomes  to  spend 
the  last  years  of  their  lives.  It  is  not 
true,  as  we  so  often  read,  that  no  poor 
person  can  live  in  California.  Indeed, 
I do  not  believe  there  are  many  places 
where  a small  income  can  be  made 
to  purchase  so  much  comfort — but  an 
income  of  some  sort  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. If  one  can  have  the  income, 
and  an  acre  of  land,  or  even  a half 
acre,  with  a small  house  on  it,  so 
much  the  better,  for  that  spells  both 
comfort  and  independence.  It  is  easy 
to  raise  all  one’s  own  fruit  and  vege- 
tables— more,  in  fact,  than  an  average 
family  could  eat.  But  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  figure  on  selling  the  surplus 
to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  which 
can  not  be  grown  on  that  half  acre. 
Remember,  you  are  offering  just  what 
all  your  neighbors  are  raising,  and  not 
in  quantities  large  enough  to  tempt 
the  shippers.  If  you  can  do  anything 
at  all  whereby  you  can  purchase  such 
necessaries  of  life  as  can  not  be  grown 
in  your  garden,  you  are  reasonably 
sure  of  a comfortable  existence  in 
California. 

But  don't  place  too  much  depend- 
ence upon  the  trade  or  profession  that 
has  supported  you  elsewhere.  South- 
ern California  is  filled  with  semi-in- 
valids. who  are  willing  to  work  for  al- 
most anything  so  long  as  it  enables 
them  to  prolong  their  stay  in  a land 
that  offers  hope  of  renewed  health. 
These  semi-invalids,  and  the  Chinese 
laborers,  ruin  the  labor  market  except 
for  those  fortunate  workers  who  can 
do  some  one  thing  unusually  well.  To 
such  people  California  offers  abundant 
opportunities,  and  it  is  a curious  fact 
t at  she  seems  to  have  drawn  within 
her  borders  more  than  her  just  pro- 
portion of  original  thinkers  and  suc- 


cessful experimenters.  I never  heard 
of  so  many  women  who  have  gone  into 
business  for  themselves  and  frequently 
along  lines  attempted  only  by  men  in 
other  states  of  the  Union.  And  I never 
heard  of  so  many  odd  ways  of  earning 
a living  as  were  presented  to  us  during 
our  comparatively  short  stay  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

When  I have  discovered  how  to  in- 
oculate fleas  with  some  fatal  disease, 
I’m  going  to  California!  Or,  when  I 
complete  my  patent  for  converting 
dust  into  fuel,  and  coal-oil  into  a de- 
licious edible,  then  I shall  go  there, 
unless  some  one,  profiting  by  this 
hint,  shall  have  forestalled  me. 

The  dust  of  California  is  dreadful  to 
the  newcomer;  but  it  is  said  that  one 
soon  becomes  used  to  it.  I believe, 
however,  that  housewives  of  the  good 
old  New  England  variety  would  die 
first. 

"We  never  clean  house  in  Califor- 
nia,” one  lady  told  me,  "we  simply 
move.” 

"But  what  of  the  house  you  move 
into?”  I inquired. 

“We  don’t  know  anything  about 
that,”  she  replied,  “and  we  are  much 
too  sensible  to  investigate.” 

This  last  in  reproof  of  Minnehaha, 
who  had  discovered  that  the  matting 
on  her  dining  room  floor  was  spread 
over  six  different  layers  of  carpeting 
and  matting,  none  of  which  had  ever 
been  taken  up  after  having  once  been 
tacked  in  place. 

"Everyone  lives  out  of  doors  during 
the  day,”  explained  our  friend,  "and 
in  the  evening  the  dirt  doesn’t  show; 
so  why  waste  precious  time  and 
strength  in  cleaning?  Why,  one  could 
keep  at  it  all  the  time,  'here  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  then  never  be  really 
clean.” 

It  is  not  true,  as  enthusiasts  tell  us, 
that  no  fuel  is  needed  in  California. 
One  must  live  there  a long  time  before 
he  can  be  comfortable  without  a little 
fire,  morning  and  evening,  and  fuel  is 
so  expensive  that  it  costs  almost  as 
much  to  keep  warm  there  as  it  does 
in  many  states  which  make  no  boast 
about  their  360  days  of  sunshine  every 
year.  It  is  hot  in  the  sun,  but  chilly 
in  the  shade.  If  ever  I buy  an  acre 
of  land  in  California,  I shall  plant  a 
row  of  eucalyptus  trees  all  around  it. 
The  eucalyptus  is  one  of  the  dirtiest 
trees  on  earth,  for  it  is  always  shed- 
ding its  bark;  but  the  bark  makes 
good  fuel.  And  if  your  woodshed 
needs  replenishing,  you  can  cut  down 
one  of  your  eucalyptus  trees  and  be 
happy  in  the  thought  that  it  will  start 
up  from  the  stump  and  be  as  large 
as  before  in  a very  few  years. 

Another  problem  I have  in  mind  is 
how  to  make  cloth  from  the  bark  of 
the  eucalyptus  tree.  And  I should 
think  the  berries  from  the  pepper  tree 
might  be  made  into  an  ointment  or 
toilet  cream  that  would  undo  the  rav- 
ages of  the  California  sun  on  the  white 
man’s  cuticle!  For  no  sensible  person 
will  keep  out  of  the  sun  just  to  pre- 
serve his  complexion.  There  is  some- 
thing so  optimistic  in  a sun  bath  every 
day  in  the  year.  It  is  that  which 
makes  California  so  light-hearted  and 
cheerful.  Do  you  suppose  any  cloudy 
country  could  have  arisen  from  the 
ashes  of  that  dreadful  earthquake 
shock  as  gaily  and  hopefully  as  Cali- 
fornia has  done?  Why,  just  to  drive 
through  the  streets  of  San  Francisco, 
months  after  the  disaster,  was  enough 
to  depress  me  until  I became  actually 
sick.  Nothing  we  had  read  in  the 
papers  about  it  gave  us  any  idea  of 
the  sickening  picture  of  disaster  which 
we  were  to  see.  And  yet  so  much  has 
been  done  that  what  we  saw  was 
cheerful  in  comparison  with  what  has 
been.  And  everyone  we  met  was 
cheerful  and  hopeful,  and  already  the 
disaster  is  almost  forgotten  in  bright 
dreams  of  a new  San  Francisco  that 
shall  be  in  every  way  superior  to  that 
which  died  only  last  April.  Truly,  it 
is  hard  to  grow  discouragement  in  the 
sunshine.  If  I were  given  the  task  of 
choosing  a motto  for  California — 
something  typical,  I think  it  would  be 
"We '•never  cry  over  spilled  milk.” 

Before  we  leave  California,  as  we 
are  about  to  do,  via  the  Golden  Gate, 
we  must  devote  a little  space  to  Mon- 
terey and  Pacific  Grove,  and — yes, 
and  the  Del  Monte;  for  half  the  people 
who  visit  there  do  not  know  but  that 
justly  celebrated  hostelry  is  as  historic 
as  its  less  beautiful  neighbors,  before 
whom  the  devotees  of  history  are  wont 


A K&l&nvazoe 

Direct  to  You 


Kalamazoos  are  fuel  savers, — 

They  last  a lifetime — 

Economical  in  all  respects — 

They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality, — 

They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  set  up  and 
made  ready  for  business, — 

Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer, — 

Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
represented — 

You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers’ 
and  jobbers’  prolits  when  you  buy  a Kala- 
mazoo. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  cannot 
buy  a better  stove  or  range  than  the  Kala- 
mazoo, at  any  price. 


OAK  STOVE  HEATER, 
For  All  Kinds  of  Fuel. 


We  want  to  show  you  how  and  why  you  save  from  20%  to  40% 
in  buying  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory  prices. 

If  you  think  $5,  or  $10,  or  $40,  worth  saving 


™ ROYAL  STEEL  RANGE 
For  All  Kinds  of  fuel. 


Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  135 


Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Note 
the  high  quality;  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save  all  middlemen’s  profits.  Catalog  shows  267  styles 
and  sizes  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Write  now.  Sold  on  360  Days  Approval  Test. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mtctu 

All  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  fitted  with  patent  oven  thermometer 
which  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy.  All  stoves  blacked,  polished 
and  ready  for  immediate  use  when  you  receive  them. 


Oven 

Thermometer 


I ITTI  IT  C1T  M 14  ATf'WITI?  11TQ  cost  only  30c.  each.  System  is  perfect.  Thousands 
— * * * wUc  VjErlU  Urt  1 VrlUvIVlIvJ  of  poultry-raisers  arc  hatching  400  to  1,800  chicks 
in  them  yearly.  These  four  ladies  have  used  them  five  years,  hatching  and  raising  over  1,000  chicks  a year  each. 
Instructive  booklet,  5c  F.  GRUNDY,  Poultry  Expert,  Morrisonville,  111. 


to  worship.  Now,  please  don’t  get  un- 
easy! I have  no  intention  of  wasting 
space  in  quoting-  historical  facts — 
even  about  dear,  sleepy  Old  Monterey. 
I realize  that  they  may  be  obtained 
from  a dozen  sources,  and  that  you 
are  probably  better  acquainted  with 
them  than  I am.  So  don’t  glance 
down  this  column  with  any  intention 
of  skipping!  I want  you  to  share  our 
delight  in  the  first  frame  house  built 
in  California,  which  is  still  standing — • 
one  of  the  attractions  of  Monterey. 
It  is  fast  falling  to  pieces,  now,  and  is 
most  picturesque  in  its  tottering  old 
age.  Not  far  away  stands  the  old 
house  where  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
used  to  live,  and  where  many  of  his 
books  were  written.  This  house  is  of 
concrete  and  does  not  show  age  at 
all  except  in  its  style  of  architecture. 
We  obtained  very  good  pictures  of 
both  these  houses,  also  of  some  vener- 
able old  adobe  houses,  the  San  Carlos 
Mission  and  the  old  Custom  House, 
and  when  we  look  at  them,  in  the 
quiet  of  our  own  home,  we  shall  find 
it  hard  to  convince  ourselves  that 
these  photos  were  not  taken  in  some 
old  European  village.  That  is  the 
way  Old  Monterey  impresses  one;  you 
feel  that  it  must  be  at  least  a hundred 
years  older  than  it  is,  and  that  it  never 
really  belonged  to  the  United  States, 
for  even  its  climate  seems  different 
from  any  other  place  we  have  ever 
known. 

But  the  Del  Monte  hotel  spoils  the 
dream  of  unknown  lands  and  untried 
climate.  It  is  as  modern,  to  quote 
Sissikaturi,  as  anything  that  ever  hap- 
pened. It  is  as  perfect  as  money,  cli- 
mate, good  taste  and  beautiful  sur- 
roundings can  make  it — so  perfect,  in 
fact,  that  no  one  can  think  of  any- 
thing else  to  do  to  it — except  keep  it 
in  order.  There  are  people  who  have 
lived  in  that  hotel  for  twenty  years, 
and  I can  think  of  no  more  beautiful 
place  in  which  to  spend  one’s  declin- 
ing years — if  only  one  has  the  where- 
withal, which,  by  the  way,  would  not 
be  inconsiderable.  After  we  had  paid 
for  a week’s  board,  and  stuffed  paper 
into  the  family  pocketbook  to  prevent 
adhesion  of  its  interior  surfaces.  Jack 
and  I decided  that  our  declining  years 
could  not  be  spent  at  the  Del  Monte — 
unless  we  went  there  to  commit  sui- 
cide. 

But  oh,  how  nice  it  will  be,  when 
tired  out  after  a hard  day’s  work,  to 
dream  of  being  rich  enough  to  live 
there  between  the  years  of  seventy 
and  ninety-one.  And  on  every  birth- 
day, we’ll  chase  each  other  through 
the  "Maze,”  as  we  did  on  this  our 
wedding  trip,  getting  lost,  and  enjoy- 
ing it  like  children.  The  avenues  of 
this  very  complicated  maze  a.-e  divided 
from  one  another  by  hedges  of  ever- 
green so  thick  that  even  a cat  could 
not  get  through  comfortably.  We  had 
as  murh  fun  as  when  we  were  chil- 
dren hiding  in  a cornfield  and  start- 
ing out  in  opposite  directions  we  ran 
until  we  could  hardly  breathe;  for 
Sissikaturi  and  I were  determined  to 
reach  the  inner  court  before  Minne- 


NEW  STEEL  RANGE 

$8  75  buvs  this  BIG,  HANDSOME, 
NEW  1907  MODEL,  FULL  SIZE, 
SIX- HOLE  SQUARE  STEEL 
RANGE.  (With  reservoir  and 
closet,  as  illustrated,  a trifle  extra.) 
For  full  description  of  this  wonder- 
ful steel  range  bargain  write  for 
our  FREE  Stove  Catalogue. 

In  our  own,  the  largest 
stove  foundry  in  the  world,  in 
Newark.  Ohio,  we  make  every 
variety  of  the  highest  grade 
stoves  and  ranges,  and  sell 
them  direct  to  the  user  at 
about  one-half  the  lowest 
prices  asked  by  others.  Every  stove 
covered  by  our  binding  guarantee, 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  safely, 
free  from  break  or  damage,  guaran- 

• tee  the  freight  charges  to  be  very 

small,  every  stove  offered  on  thirty  days’  free  trial,  and  we 
agree  to  always  furnish  any  repairs  in  the  years  to  come. 
PRICES  HAVE  JUST  NOW  BEEN  GREATLY  REDUCED, 
as  shown  by  our  latest  FREE  Stove  Catalogue.  Our 
Acme  Triumph,  Acme  Renown  and  Acme  Regal  Steel 
Ranges  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  price;  marvelously 
low  prices  on  our  entire  line  of  stoves — about  one-half 
regular  retail  prices.  We  have  now7  stove  offers  that 
will  please  and  surprise  you.  Write  us  a letter  or  a 
postal  and  simply  say.  “Send  me  your  Free  Stove 
Catalogue.”  mention  this  paper,  and  by  return  mail 
you  will  receive,  postpaid,  our  very  latest  Special  Stove 
Book,  with  large  pictures  and  complete  descriptions  of 
our  entire  line  of  stoves,  all  the  wonderful  low  prices, 
the  greatest  stove  offer  you  ever  received.  Our  revised 
Profit  Sharing  Plan,  more  liberal  than  ever,  is  also 
explained.  We  give  our  customers  a certificate  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  purchase  and  when  you  have  S2o.00 
and  upward  in  certificates  you  can  get  FREE  clothing, 
musical  instruments,  furniture,  silverware,  choice  of 
many  valuable  articles  FREE  OF  CHARGE.  Don’t  buy  a 
stove  at  home  or  elsewhere  until  you  get  this  new  Stove 
Catalogue  and  all  our  new  offers.  Write  today.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO. 


The  “Best” 

The  World’s  Best  Light 

Sold  in  every  civilized  coun- 
try on  earth.  Costs  less  than 
kerosene,  gives  six  times 
more  light  than  electricity. 

A Pure  White  Steady  Light 

Makes  and  bums  its  own  gas. 
No  wick,  no  odor,  no  smoke. 
Absolutely  safe.  For  indoor 
and  outdoor  use. 

Agents  Wanted, 

Exclusive  territory,  liberal 
commissions.  Catalog  free. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

Owners  of  Origin*!  Patents. 


FOR  10  Cts. 

Five  pkts.  of  our  new 
Early  Flowering 
Carnations. 

Scarlet.  White,  Pink.  Ma- 
roon. Yellow.  Rloom  in 
oo  days  from  seed,  large, 
double,  fragrant  and  fine 
colors. All  5 pkts  with  cul- 
tural directions  and  big 
catalogue  for  ioc.  post- 
paid. Will  make  5 love- 
ly beds  of  flowers  for  your 
garden,  and  many  pots 
of  lovely  blossoms  for 
your  windows  in  winter 
Catalogue  for  1907 
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haha  and  Jack  found  it.  But  we  found 
them  waiting  for  us!  Poor  Slssikaturl 
forgot  Auntie’s  rotundity,  when  she 
chose  her  companion.  Jack  told  her 
she  should  have  advised  me  to  roll, 
instead  of  run. 

When  this  wedding  trip  of  ours  is 
ended,  and  we  are  recalling  memories 
of  it,  I believe  we  shall  decide  that 
one  of  our  very  happiest  days  was 
spent  at  Pacific  Grove,  wading  in  the 
ocean.  I do  not  know  of  any  other 
place  where  so  many  varieties  of  sea- 
creatures  are  to  be  found — not  the  big 
scary  things  that  are  most  comfortably 
viewed  in  a menagerie;  but  the  abl- 
lones,  and  sea-cradles  and  jelly-fish 
and  monster  crabs  and  Queer  star- 
fish— why,  there  are  hundreds  of  such 
forms  of  animal  life  that  one  may  find 
by  poking  among  the  rocks  after  the 
tide  has  gone  out,  and  some  of  them 
are  found  nowhere  else.  The  best  cos- 
tume for  an  excursion  of  this  sort  is  a 
bathing  suit.  Next  to  that  is  a blouse 
waist  worn  with  bloomers  that  may 
easily  be  rolled  above  the  knees  and 
have  rubber  bands  to  keep  them  in 
place.  Skirts  are  a nuisance,  and 
should  be  promptly  discarded  by  all 
sensible  waders,  who  mean  to  enjoy 
a romp  with  old  ocean.  Even  Daddy 
joined  our  wading  party,  and  soon 
proved  himself  as  young  at  wading  in 
the  sea  as  he  had  been  at  climbing 
mountains.  Oh,  what  a good  time  we 
did  have!  How  easy  it  was  to  laugh! 
How  far  away  and  unreal  seemed  the 
worries  of  the  past!  Time  had  no 
significance  to  us.  We  forgot  how 
old  we  were.  We  just  played  and 
played,  shrieking  over  the  squirming 
things  we  stepped  on,  exulting  over 
new  discoveries,  philosophizing  upon 
our  ancient  relative,  the  jelly-fish, 
forgetting  all  but  the  pregnant  pres- 
ent, until  vociferous  appetites  dragged 
us  back  to  shoes  and  stockings  and  all 
the  other  demands  of  civilization. 

Friends,  I can  make  no  better  wish 
for  you  than  that  you  may  spend  at 
least  one  day  near  the  wonderful  sand 
dunes  of  Pacific  Grove. 

There  came  a day  when  Jack  and  I 
said  goodby  to  the  rest  of  the  family, 
for  they  had  decided  to  remain  in  Pa- 
cific Grove,  while  we  visited  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

It  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever 
stood  on  the  topmost  deck  of  a big 
ocean  liner,  looking  down  upon  the 
receding  wharf,  and  its  crowds  of  ex- 
cited people,  all  waving  frantic  fare- 
wells to  friends  who  could  not  see  be- 
cause of  tear-dimmed  eyes.  It  was  a 
most  impressive  sight — one  that  can 
never  be  adequately  put  into  words; 
for  pen  pictures  of  such  scenes  can 
have  little  meaning  for  those  who  have 
never  stood  on  the  upper  deck  and 
watched  the  shore  recede.  Who  have 
never  watched  the  shore  lights  snuffed 
out,  and  found  themselves  alone  in  the 
dark — no  land  in  sight — a world  of 
restless  waves  all  around  and  only  a 
groaning  ship  between  this  little  world 
and  eternity.  It  is  at  this  point  you 
seek  the  coziness  of  your  stateroom, 
and  throw  on  a dinner  gown,  and  hur- 
ry into  the  dining  saloon  where  there 
are  people  who  laugh  and  talk  as 
gaily — more  gaily,  in  fact,  than  people 
usually  do  on  shore.  And  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time,  the  shore, 
with  all  it  means,  has  become  a part 
of  the  past,  and  all  your  interest  Is 
centered  in  this  new  world — for  every 
ship  is  really  a little  world  by  itself. 
All  its  limitations  and  inconveniences 
are  accepted  as  a matter  of  course.  A 
passing  ship,  a spouting  whale,  even 
the  ever-present  sea  gull  become  ob- 
jects of  profound  interest — and  to  beat 
at  “shuffle-board”  is  a great  event  of 
far  more  importance  than  any  of  the 
more  pretentious  amusements  which, 
at  home,  could  seldom  divert  us  from 
the  nagging  worries  of  every  day  life. 

Six  days  and  nights  on  the  ocean, 
and  then — Honolulu! 

RUTH  MOTHERBY. 

A House-Cleaning  Chat. 

During  the  first  years  of  my  mar- 
ried life,  I cleaned  house  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  just  as  mother  had 
taught  me,  and  as  a result,  Jack  and 
I lived  in  a state  of  upheaval  for  at 
least  a week,  every  spring  and  fall.  I 
don’t  know  how  I managed  to  spend 
so  much  time,  but  I never  thought  of 
dressing  up  in  the  afternoon  during 
the  house-cleaning  period.  And  I am 
sure  my  house  was  no  cleaner  then 
than  it  is  now;  yet  today  I have  no 
set  time  for  cleaning  house. 

I laugh  when  I think  of  those  hou se- 
cleaning periods.  I would  begin  with 
such  enthusiasm,  and  have  such  a 
good  time  until  I had  got  everything 
out  of  doors.  By  that  time  I’d  be 
tired,  and  I’d  begin  to  wish  it  was 


all  over.  I presume  the  work  was 
really  made  harder  because  everything 
was  torn  up,  and  must  be  moved  from 
place  to  place,'  indoors  and  out,  so 
many  times  before  the  rooms  were 
finally  arranged  to  please  me.  And 
Jack — well,  Jack  was  positively  fun- 
ny. He  stepped  around  carefully,  like 
a cat  in  a strange  garret;  examined 
every  chair  before  sitting  down  in  it 
to  make  sure  it  contained  neither  soap, 
scrub  brushes  nor  wet  rags;  made 
errands  to  the  store  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, and  looked  so  hungry  and  home- 
less and  miserable  that  I wonder  how 
I endured  it.  But  he  didn’t  venture 
to  say  much,  for  my  temper  usually 
became  rather  treacherous  as  the  days 
of  discomfort  progressed,  and  I know 
now  that  I must  have  been  quite  un- 
comfortable to  live  with. 

I’ve  learned  something,  and  I do  not 
clean  house  in  that  way  any  more. 
Jack  seldom  realizes  what  is  taking 
place,  or  that  anything  out  of  the 
usual  routine  is  on  the  tapis,  unless  I 
tell  him. 

Instead  of  beginning  at  the  garret 
and  cleaning  all  the  way  down,  as  I 
used  to  do,  I am  more  likely  to  begin 
with  the  cellar,  because  now  that  I 
clean  house  so  much  later  in  the  sea- 
son, I feel  that  there  is  danger  of  ill- 
ness unless  the  cellar  is  in  perfect  con- 
dition as  soon  as  the  warm  days  of 
spring  begin  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

Many  years  ago  I put  my  foot  down 
with  respect  to  the  cellar  declared 
that  I would  not  live  in  a house  with- 
out a cemented  cellar,  and  won  my 
point.  Now  I have  a floor  that  I can 
mop  and  wipe  dry;  then  I sprinkle 
copperas  water  all  over  it  at  least  once 
a week,  and  once  a year  I have  it 
whitewashed.  I paint  the  barrels  and 
boxes  in  which  vegetables  are  stored, 
for  it  is  so  much  easier  to  keep  them 
sweet  and  clean  than  it  is  when  they 
are  not  painted.  I get  white  lead  and 
mix  it  with  yellow  ocre,  then  put  it 
on  with  a big  brush,  after  cleaning 
the  receptacles.  Do  this  every  spring1, 
and  soon  the  boxes  and  barrels  will 
become  so  smooth  that  it  is  no  trouble 
at  all  to  keep  them  nice. 

I prepare  copperas  water  by  dis- 
solving a pound  and  a half  of  cop- 
peras crystals  in  a wooden  pail  full  of 
hot  water.  I keep  a child’s  toy  broom 
with  which  to  sprinkle  it  over  the  cel- 
lar floor. 

Next  to  the  cellar  comes  the  wood- 
shed and  the  yard — for  I consider  it 
most  important  that  they  should  be 
clean  before  the  house  is  put  in  order. 
Otherwise,  much  dirt  will  be  blown 
into  the  clean  rooms,  rendering  its  last 
state  about  as  unhygienic  as  its  first. 
I use  chloride  of  lime  as  a purifying 
agent  in  sheds  and  outhouses,  and 
especially  in  low  places  about  the 
house.  But  I do  not  have  many  un- 
sightly low  places,  for  I’ve  learned 
that  there  are  pretty  plants  that  will 
thrive  in  just  such  places,  and  eat  up 
all  the  impurities. 

When  these  little  outside  duties  are 
attended  to,  I begin  with  the  attic,  and 
word  down;  but  I never  try  to  do  it 
all  at  a certain  time,  and  I never  put 
in  an  entire  day  at  it.  Every  after- 
noon I change  my  dress,  and  try  to 
get  rested  enough  to  visit  with  Jack 
in  the  evening.  When  the  work  is 
done,  Jack  finds  things  in  the  same 
places  to  which  he  has  become  ac- 
customed. I used  to  try  changing  the 
furniture  about,  for  the  sake  of  vari- 
ety; but  I discoverel  that  it  was  an 
unnecessary  tax  on  my  time  and  pa- 
tience, for  none  of  the  family  knew 
where  to  find  things  for  at  least  a 
month,  and  I was  obliged  to  wait  upon 
them  all.  So  I decided  to  put  things 
back  into  their  old  places,  after  clean- 
ing a room;  and  now  we  all  rejoice  be- 
cause it  looks  so  much  more  like  home 
than  it  would  be  to  have  the  furniture 
dancing  about  like  an  insane  asylum 
on  a strike.  That  simile  was  bor- 
rowed from  Jack. 

RUTH  MOTHERBY. 

The  Social  Hour. 

Why  doesn’t  some  one  lecture  us 
women  about  our  discourtesy  toward 
each  other?  We  need  it.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  they  do,  but  we  don’t  seem 
to  pay  much  attention.  Let's  get  up 
a discussion  on  this  topic,  and  say 
some  such  plain  truths  to  one  another 
that  they’ll  stick,  and  smart,  so  we 
cannot  forget  them.  I know  women 
who  are  ever  so  deferential  and  cour- 
teous in  their  bearing  toward  men,  but 
who  are  so  rude  toward  other  women 
as  to  be  absolutely  vulgar.  Th&y  give 
no  heed  to  the  rights  of  another  wo- 
man, and  in  business  dealings  with 
women  they  are  not  onlY  selfish,  but 
exceedingly  unjust.  Now,  I know  tfiis 
will  be  likely  to  provoke  criticism,  but 
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“Yard  of  Robcb"  1b  one  of  the 
flower  pictures  ever  offered ; ] yur-i  i 
on  heavy  copper-plate paper.  In  " 
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you  will  always  he  proud  of.  To  introduce 
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who  Bends  10c  (stamps  or  silver)  for  trial 
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Can  your  own  fruit.  The  Wilson  saves  time,  fuel  and 
labor.  Needs  neither  cook  stove  nor  furnace.  Can  be 
used  within  doors  or  out  under  trees.  Write  for  circular 
and  prices.  Address 

THE  WILSON  CANNER  CO. 

COCHRAN.  GEORGIA. 
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from  $10  up.  Sav»  your  surplus  iruit  and  vegetables  by  canning.  Easy  to  operate. 
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do  stop  and  think  a minute  before 
you  protest.  Please  do  noi  decide  to 
prove  me  wrong  by  citing  he  occa- 
sional woman  whom  these  di.es  do 
not  fit.  I know  there  are  women  who 
are  sweet  and  unselfish,  and  not  rude, 
and  always  as  courteous  to  other  wo- 
men as  they  are  to  men.  There  are 
women  who  treat  other  women  as  well 
as  men  treat  other  men;  but  they  are 
the  exception,  not  the  rule.  If  it  were 
not  so,  women  would  not  hate  to  work 
for  other  women,  as  they  do.  If  it 
were  not  so,  tired  shop  girls  would  not 
be  as  heavily  burdened  as  they  are  by 
the  demands  of  other  wortten  who 
come  “just  to  look  around,  not  to  buy 
anything.”  Have  you  seen  women 
push  and  jostle  one  another  at  mat- 
inees? Have  you  seen  them  fill  their 
seats  on  the  street  curs  with  pack- 
ages, and  keep  them  filled  while  other 
tired  women  are  obliged  to  atand? 
Have  you  seen  them  occupy  half  a seat 
with  a small  child,  while  other  wo- 
men stand?  Have  you  seen  them  hur- 
rying to  get  their  bif  boys  into  a 
vacant  seat,  although  other  women 
were  standing?  Have  you  heard  them 
beat  down  the  price  charged  by  laun- 
dress or  sewing  girl,  that  they  might 
spend  the  money  thus  saved  in  ex- 
pensive candy?  The  women  who 
labor  are  long-suffering  victims  of  the 
thoughtlessness,  selfishness  and  petty 
meannesses  of  their  sex,  and  this  state 
of  affairs  has  become  so  common  that 
today  the  woman  who  is  known  to  be 
a lady  before  women,  as  well  as  be- 
fore men,  and  especially  before  work- 
ing women,  is  pointed  to  as  an 
anomaly.  For  years  my  work  has  been 
among  women  and  for  women,  and  I 
do  not  speak  from  any  desire  to  crit- 
icize, but  because  I believe  what  I say, 
and  because  I am  sorry  to  see  a grow- 
ing tendency!  toward  rudeness  and 
vulgarity  among  the  women  of  our 
leisure  class. — Jessica  Trowbridge. 

What  do  we  housekeepers  most 
want  to  know?  The  best  and  easiest 
methods  of  doing  something  we’ve  got 
to  do.  That  is  the  need  of  the  hour, 
for  there  are  so  many  things  that  the 
up-to-date  woman  finds  herself 
obliged  to  do  that  every  hour  calls  for 
at  least  seventy  minutes  of  hard  labor. 
Talk  about  the  work  accomplished  by 
our  grandmothers!  Why,  any  grand- 
mother with  a reliable  memory,  and  a 
disposition  to  play  fair,  will  tell  you 
that  life  wasn’t  nearly  so  strenuous  in 
her  day  as  it  is  in  ours.  And  she  will 
also  tell  you  that  she  had  more  duties 
than  fell  to  the  lot  of  her  grand- 


Headache 

Want  to  know  how  to  stop  it? 
Of  course  you  do — but  you  don’t 
want  to  take  anything  that  will 
injure  you,  or  cause  distress  after- 
wards. Dr.  Miles’  Anti-Pain 
Pills  relieve  quickly;  no  bad 
after-effects;  no  nausea.  Just  a 
pleasurable  sense  of  relief.  It 
won’t  cost  you  much  to  try  them 
Every  druggist  sells  them. 

"I  recommend  Dr.  Miles’  Anti-Pain  Pills 
to  sufferers  of  headache.  They  are  the  only 
thing  I have  ever  found  that  would  bring 
relief  without  affecting  my  heart.” 

ED.  FADER.  Lakefield,  Minn. 


Canning  Made  Easy 

BY  THE  SLEMMER 
PROCESS 

If  you  want  to  en- 
gage in  the  canning 
business  and  make 
big  money  on  small 
outlay1  of  capital,  send  for  my  free 
booklet  which  teaches  you  how. 

F.  G.  Slemmer,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. 


CANNING  OUTFITS 

We  make  and  sell  them  for  cook  stove, 
furnace,  or  portable,  of  all  sizes  and  prices 
for  either  Home  or  Market  Canning. 

The  best  outfit  and  book  of  Instruction. 
You  will  be  specially  pleased  with  the  ease 
with  which  you  can  do  the  work  and  the 
splendid  quality  of  the  goods  you  can  put 
up.  Write  for  catalog  and  valuable  Infor- 
mation. 

THE  RANEY  CANNER  COMPANY,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 


kLD  TIME  SONGS,  l-Oc^US 

words  and  music,  for  Dlano  or 
organ;  10c;  America.  Annie  Lau- 
rie; Auld  Lang  Syne;  Battle 
Humn  of  the  Republic;  Colum- 
bia; Cornin’  Through  the  Rye;  Dixie's  Land; 
Far  Awav:  Flag  of  the  Free;  Flee  as  a 
Bird;  Home.  Sweet  Home;  In  the  Gloaming; 
Lead  Kindly  Light;  Long  Ago;  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home;  Yankee  Doodle:  Robin  Adair; 
Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep;  Star 
Spangled  Banner;  Swanee  River;  Sweet  and! 
Low;  Swing  Low  Sweet  Chariot;  Last  Rose 
of  Summer;  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland;  Old 
Oaken  Bucket,  and  others.  Postpaid  for  10c. 
PIANO  CO..  D Street.  Galesburg,  111. 


35c  Worth  of  NEEDLES  for  I5c 

We  manufacture  the  best  Needle  Case  In  this 
country.  To  introduce  them  we  make  the 
above  Special  Offer.  It  contains  an  assort- 
ment of  115  high-grade  imported  Needles, 
for  every  sewing  use,  guaranteed  to  be  the 
best  value  ever  offered  for  the  money.  You 
can  make  big  money  selling  these  cases.  Send 
15  cents  for  case  and  Agent’s  Terms.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

WALTHAM  NEEDLE  CO., 

119  Maple  Street.  Waltham,  Mass. 


A BLESSING  TO  WOMEN 

Write  for  free  catalogue.  Toilet  Necessi- 
ties, Rubber  Goods.  Drug  Sundries  and  Rem- 
edies. Add.  Advanced  M.  O.  House.  Desk 
36.  98  Market  St..  Chicago,  111. 


Sell  Me  a Song  - 1 will  pay  M000.00 

FOR  GOOD  OLD 

(HEART  SONGS 


OHITE  MELODIES 


THIS  OFFER  IS  FREE  FOR  AT  T. 

I am  compiling  a National  Heart  Song  Book,  and 
want  the  people  of  America  to  help  me  select  the 
best  songs  for  this  magnificent  collection.  You  can 
recall  a song  that  has  inspired  you,  a song  that  still 
lingers  and  endures.  I want  that  song.  Strike  the 
“mystic  chord  of  memory,”  and  see  what  a flood  of 
now  half-forgotten  songs  will  be  started  along  the 
tide  of  recollection. 

I want  ten  classes  or  kinds  of  songs,  and  forty- 
nine  songs  in  each  class.  The  ten  classes  are:— 
Patriotic  and  War  Songs;  Sea  Songs  and  Chanteys; 
Lullabies  and  Child  Songs;  Dancing  Songs,  Lilts 
and  Jigs;  Plantation  Songs  and  Negro  Melodies; 
Hymns  and  Revival  Songs;  Love  Songs  of  all  Races; 
Selections  from  Operas  and  Operettas;  Concert  Hall 
Songs  and  Ballads;  and  College,  School  and  Frater- 
nity Songs. 

For  the  best  song  in  each  of  the  above  ten  classes, 
I will  pay  $25.00;  for  the  second,  $15.00;  the  third, 
$10.00;  the  fourth,  $5.00,  and  for  the  next  best  forty- 
five  songs  in  each  class  I will  pay  $1.00  each.  Sub- 
scribing for  the  National  is  not  a condition. 

Heart  value  counts;  in  case  of  a tie,  the  awards 
will  be  divided  equally.  We  cannot  be  responsible 
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mother,  and  we  may  feel  reasonably 
certain  that  our  granddaughters  will 
have  a more  strenuous  life  than  ours. 
Life  Is  continually  growing  more  com- 
plex, especially  for  women.  We’ve  got 
to  find  a great  many  easy  ways  to  do 
things,  or  we’re  going  to  get  swamped 
by  the  things  that  insist  upon  being 
done.  I keep  a memorandum  book 
wherein  I write,  on  one  page,  a list  of 
the  things  I want  to  do,  and  on  the 
opposite  page  I have  an  amended  list, 
giving  only  the  things  that  I can’t 
avoid  doing.  I’m  getting  to  be  quite 
expert  in  avoiding  tasks,  and  my  little 
world  seems  to  jog  along  quite  as  com- 
fortably as  it  did  when  I sat  up  nights 
to  get  everything  in  apple  pie  order. — 
Euphemia  Woods. 

it 

Perhaps  I may  be  accounted  too 
strict  in  my  ideas,  but  when  I see  in- 
itials carved  all  over  public  places,  it 
seems  to  me  that  those  who  have  so 
defaced  the  buildings  have  a lack  of 
respect  for  other  people’s  property.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  which  should 
be  impressed  upon  children  from  their 
earliest  years,  is  this  respect  for  other 
people’s  property  of  every  nature.  Ab- 
solute honesty  depends  upon  this  prin- 
ciple. Children  should  be  taught  to 
take  nothing  that  belongs  to  another, 
if  of  no  more  value  than  a pin,  sim- 
ply because  it  is  not  theirs,  and  they 
have  no  right  to  the  property  of  an- 
other. They  should  be  taught  to  take 
even  greater  care  of  a book  or  other 
article  which  belongs  to  another  than 
they  would  if  it  belonged  to  them- 
selves. The  teaching  along  this  line 
cannot  well  be  too  strict,  it  may  easily 
be  too  lax.  There  is  no  danger  of  the 
child’s  being  more  careful  than  we 
have  taught  it  to  be. — Janet  Wetherill. 

In  connection  with  Mrs.  Wetherill’s 
remark,  I want  to  relate  an  incident 
which  a friend  told  me  about.  Her 
little  girl  was  going  to  a picnic,  and 
as  they  were  packed  for  moving,  she 
went  to  a neighbor  to  borrow  a pint 
fruit  jar  in  which  to  carry  lemonade. 
Hler  mother  said  to  her  at  the  time, 
“Now,  if  that  is  broken,  you  will  have 
to  replace  it.” 

Well,  the  jar  did  get  broken,  and 
the  girl’s  mother  had  her  take  some 
of  her  own  money  and  buy  a new  one. 
The  neighbor  was  indignant.  “The 
idea,”  she  said,  “of  making  her  spend 
her  money  to  replace  such  a little 
thing  as  that;  she  was  more  than  wel- 
come to  it.”  But  the  mother  was 
firm.  "It  isn’t  the  value  of  the  jar,  or 
your  need  of  it,”  she  said.  “It  is  the 
principle  of  the  thing.  If  I let  her 
borrow,  break,  and  then  not  replace 
what  she  broke,  it  would  teach  her  to 
be  careless  about  other  people’s  things, 
and  that  would  be  a serious  matter.” 
And  her  neighbor  had  to  admit  that 
she  was  right. — Ruth  Motherby. 

it 

I would  like  to  say  a word  about  the 
children’s  studies  at  school.  Teach- 
ers tell  me  that  the  majority  of  moth- 
ers turn  their  children  over  to  the 
school  as  though  they,  themselves,  had 
no  care  or  responsibility  about  the 
matter.  Of  course  the  teachers  are 
hired  to  teach,  and  it  is  their  business 
to  do  it;  but  the  mothers  should  know 
about  the  general  outline  of  school 
work  in  order  to  be  able  to  talk  with 
the  children  about  it,  and  they  should 
also  know  whether  the  children  are 
doing  their  best,  both  in  study  and  in 
conduct,  while  at  school.  While  the 
mother  should  not,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  could  not,  teach  the 
children  after  the  present-day  meth- 
ods, they  should  be  in  touch  with  the 
school  work,  and  in  sympathy  with  the 
teacher  as  well  as  with  the  children. 
If  more  mothers  would  see  to  this, 
there  would  be  less  friction  in  the 
school  room  and  better  work  done  on 
both  sides. — Mrs.  Jean  Wirth. 

I feel  like  saying  “encore”  to  Mrs. 
Wirth’s  remark;  and  I want  to  add 
just  a word  to  it.  Do  watch,  moth- 
ers, the  natural  taste  and  tendencies 
of  your  children,  and  educate  them  as 
far  as  possible  along  those  lines.  Peo- 
ple have  to  specialize  nowadays,  in 
order  to  succeed.  How  many  people 
we  know  who  never  made  a success 
of  anything  because  they  have  no  spe- 
cial training  for  anything.  Watch  your 
children  and  see  what  kind  of  work 
and  study  they  like  best  and  do  best, 
and  fit  them  for  an  occupation  accord- 
ingly.— Ruth  Motherby. 

I want  to  say  a word  for  “John,”  as 
well  as  for  the  children.  I believe  in 
what  John’s  wife  has  said,  but  I want 
to  add  that  I think  John  himself 
should  have  an  occasional  “treat.’’ 
Suppose  we  occasionally  make  some 


dish  which  he  especially  likes,  and 
only  that,  but  let  him  know  we  made 
it  because  we  knew  he  liked  it.  Sup- 
pose we  ti  ke  a little  pains  to  make 
his  friends  welcome  to  the  house,  too, 
and  go  out  of  our  way  to  let  him  know 
that  we  a.e  just  as  anxious  to  please 
him  as  we  were  during  the  “long  ago” 
days.  He  may  not  say  much  in  re- 
sponse, but  we  may  be  very  sure  that 
he  will  notice  and  enjoy  it. — John’s 
Friend. 

it 

May  I enter  just  a word  of  protest 
against  buying  cheap  or  flimsy  goods? 
It  does  not  pay!  I have  a friend  who 
is  always  well  dressed,  yet  she  spends 
very  little  upon  I}er  wardrobe.  The 
secret  of  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  she 
always  buys  goods  of  good  quality  and 
of  a standard  color.  They  wear  a 
long  time,  and  as  they  never  are  con- 
spicuous in  color  or  figure,  they  can 
be  worn  a long  time  without  the  fact 
ever  being  noticed.  When  she  buys 
ready-made  garments,  suits,  coats, 
hats,  or  anything  in  the  line  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  she  gets  something  that 
is  well  made,  in  good  style,  but  in  a 
standard  shape  that  is  never  extreme, 
and  can  consequently  be  worn  as  long 
as  it  is  in  good  condition.  In  wash 
goods  she  buys  only  white  or  black 
and  white,  and  so  her  summer  dresses 
and  waists  never  look  faded.  She  may 
pay  more  at  the  outset  for  her  clothes, 
and  so  is  sometimes  accused  of  ex- 
travagance, but  in  the  end  she  spends 
less  than  the  average  woman,  and 
looks  a whole  lot  better. — Catherine 
DeVore. 

it 

How  do  you  take  care  of  your 
shoes?  This  is  not  intended  as  an  im- 
pertinent question,  but  so  often  shoes 
are  left  standing  about  the  floor,  in 
bedrooms  and  closets,  that  I feel  like 
protesting  in  their  behalf — or  in  be- 
half of  their  wearers.  They  are  sure 
to  be  stepped  on,  and  then  the  tips  are 
cracked  and  crushed  in,  and  the  looks 
of  that  shoe  is  ruined  for  the  rest  of 
its  lifetime.  My  plan  is  to  make  a 
shoe  bag  with  several  pockets  and 
fasten  it  securely  inside  the  closet 
door.  This  keeps  both  the  shoes  and 
the  closet  floor  in  better  order. — 
Cousin  Jessie. 

it 

I suppose  every  housewife  uses 
holders,  and  so  I want  to  pass  on  an 
idea  for  making  them  that  is  new  to 
me  at  least.  Purchase  a sheet  of  as- 
bestos, next  time  you  are  ready  to 
make  a set  of  these,  and  cut  it  into 
the  required  sizes.  Put  a good  woolen 
cover  on  each  side  and  bind  with  a 
bias  strip,  stitching  it  on  the  machine. 
Only  one  thickness  of  goods  is  need- 
ed on  each  side,  as  the  asbestos  is  a 
non-conductor  of  heat.  It  is  pliable, 
and  will  last  a long  time,  often  out- 
wearing several  covers. — Helen  Cor- 
nish. 

it 

I wonder  how  many  of  our  circle  of 
housekeepers  have  had  rugs  woven 
from  ingrain  carpet?  It  is  a good  way 
to  use  up  the  old  carpets  which  have 
become  partly  worn,  but  my  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  while  the  small 
rugs  are  very  nice,  the  large  ones  are 
not  satisfactory.  The  reason  is  this: 
rugs  of  this  sort  do  catch  and  hold  a 
great  amount  of  dust  and  you  cannot 
sweep  it  off;  it  sinks  into  the  inner- 
most depths  of  the  weaving.  Small 
rugs  can  be  taken  outdoors  often  and 
thoroughly  shaken,  but  very  large 
rugs  of  this  sort  are  heavy,  and  yet 
they  need  to  be  taken  out  of  doors 
every  week,  or  they  gather  up  so  much 
dust  that  it  sifts  through  to  the  floor 
beneath. — Mrs.  Sadie  Osman. 

Upon  a recent  visit  to  a drug  store 
I noticed  a box  labeled  "Assorted 
Corks."  I opened  it  and  looked  in, 
and  there  saw  an  assortment  of  new 
corks  of  every  size,  from  the  kind  re- 
quired for  a small  medicine  vial  to 
those  that  were  large  enough  for  vin- 
egar or  molasses  jars.  The  idea  ap- 
pealed to  me  at  once,  the  corks  actu- 
ally looked  tempting,  and  the  price 
was  only  ten  cents.  You  need  hardly 
ask  if  I invested.  How  many  times  I 
have  wanted  a cork  of  a given  size, 
and  had  spent  valuable  time  in  a fruit- 
less search — and  you  have  all  had  the 
same  experience.  I think  any  drug 
store  would  have  them  in  stock.  If 
they  haven’t,  they  should  have. — Jane. 

it 

When  my  little  boy  was  recovering 
from  a severe  attack  of  measles,  I was 
kept  busy  trying  to  find  amusement 
for  him.  He  could  do  nothing  that 
was  trying  to  the  eyes,  so  could  not 
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read  or  do  close  work  of  any  kind.  We 
happened  to  have  in  the  house  a 
“punch”  such  as  conductors  use,  and 
with  this,  and  a card  or  sheet  of  rath- 
er stiff  paper,  he  would  amuse  him- 
self for  a half-hour  at  a time.  He 
used  the  punch  to  cut  the  paper,  mak- 
ing designs  or  patterns  of  the  perfor- 
ations. To  keep  the  small  bits  from 
scattering,  he  had  a tray  upon  which 
to  keep  the  work.  Such  punches  as 
these  are  now  frequently  used  for 
score  cards  in  playing  games  In  which 
a score  has  to  be  kept,  and  they  may 
be  purchased  for  from  ten  cents  up. — 
Mrs.  Paul  Martin. 


pened  if  Joe  Miller  hadn’t  died,”  said 
Mrs.  Dane.  “Maybe  God  sent  the  af- 
fliction— ” 

She  couldn’t  finish  her  sentence,  for 
a dozen  voices  interrupted.  We  had 
become  tired  of  Mrs.  Dane’s  sweeping 
accusations  against  Divine  Providence, 
and  had  entered  into  a compact,  one 
day  when  she  was  not  present,  to  pro- 
test, vigorously,  the  very  next  time 
she  gave  us  an  opportunity.  The  very 
idea  that  God  must  take  Joe  Miller’s 
life  in  order  to  give  Alice  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  that  she  had  business 
ability! 

But  Mrs.  Dane  was  not  so  easily 


it 

Troublesome  Questions. 

At  Mrs.  White’s  quilting  bee,  this 
afternoon,  the  conversation  centered 
upon  Alice  Miller,  whom  we  have 
known  since  girlhood,  and  who  was 
left  a widow  and  penniless  two  years 
ago.  We  are  accustomed  to  make 
sport  of  quilting  bee  gossip,  but  things 
were  said  at  Mrs.  White’s,  today,  that 
set  me  to  thinking,  and  I feel  like 
talking  them  over  with  The  F'ruit- 
Family  this  evening. 

It  appeared  that  most  of  us  had 
feared  the  worst,  so  far  as  Alice  Mil- 
ler’s financial  condition  was  concerned. 
We  actually  saw  the  poor  house  star- 
ing her  in  the  face — and  we  laughed 
today,  as  one  after  another  confessed 
that  we  had  written  her,  offering  her 
a home  until — well,  most  of  us  be- 
lieved she  would  marry  again.  She 
was  the  sweet,  clinging,  helpless  sort 
of  woman  who  seems  made  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  be  cared  for  by 
some  nice,  big-hearted  man,  and  such 
women  always  attract  men. 

But  Alice  politely  declined  all  our 
offers  of  assistance — frigidly,  as  well 
as  politely,  we  thought — and  that  is 
the  reason  none  of  us  had  said  any- 
thing about  it  until  today,  when  a let- 
ter from  Alice,  just  received  by  Mrs. 
White,  set  us  all  to  talking.  It  was 
the  first  letter  she  had  written  any 
of  us,  and  we  had  not  seen  her  lor 
two  years. 

“It  may  be,”  said  Mrs.  White,  “that 
our  offers  of  assistance  just  reeked 
with  benevolence — now,  don’t  begin  to 
protest!  Of  course,  none  of  us  would 
do  It  purposely;  but  it  is  very  easy  to 
assume  a patronizing  air,  and  you 
know  we  did  not  think  then  that  Alice 
Miller  amounted  to  much.” 

“We  always  liked  her,”  I interrupt- 
ed. 

“Indeed  we  did;  but  that  would  not 
prevent  the  patronizing  air — uncon- 
sciously assumed.  I thought  of  that, 
so  sent  her  a note  of  invitation  to  my 
quilting  bee,  which  accounts  for  this 
letter.” 

“I  wish  I could  be  with  you,”  wrote 
Alice,  “but  I simply  can’t  leave  my 
business  just  now.  I think  I am  about 
to  sell;  have  had  an  offer  of  three 
thousand  dollars  for  my  interest  here, 
and  if  I can  get  it  in  cash,  I shall  ac- 
cept. And  then  I mean  to  take  a good 
rest,  and  visit  all  my  old  friends.” 

“Three  thousand  dollars,  cash,  in 
two  years!”  exclaimed  several  of  us. 
We  had  not  dreamed  that  any  real 
estate  and  rental  business  could  be 
worth  that  much,  for,  you  see,  we  are 
all  home-makers,  and  knew  very  little 
about  business. 

“Probably  it  would  never  have  hap- 
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silenced  as  we  had  expected  she  would 
be.  She  has  evidently  thought  a great 
deal  along  this  line,  and  was  well  pro- 
vided with  instances  that  seemed  to 
prove  her  theory — where  the  death  of 
an  individual  had  led  to  the  mental, 
spiritual  or  financial  growth  of  an- 
other. We  had  only  our  beliefs  to  in- 
terpose, and  the  discussion  soon  be- 
came rather  heated. 

It  was  at  fever  heat  when  Mrs.  Grey, 
who  had  stepped  to  the  window, 
turned  to  us  with  a flower  pot  in  her 
hand. 

“This  is  the  finest  double  petunia 
I’ve  ever  seen!”  she  exclaimed,  and 
Mrs.  White  flushed  with  pleasure,  for 
Mrs.  Grey  is  an  authority  on  flowers 
in  our  neighborhood. 

We  thought  she  was  making  a de- 
liberate effort  to  change  the  conver- 
sation, and  I,  for  one,  drew  a sigh  of 
relief.  But  she  continued:  “Now,  this 
is  the  way  I look  at  it:  When  God 
gave  the  petunia  to  a certain  part  of 
the  world,  it  was  not  the  beautiful 
thing  we  see  here.  But  He  gave  it  to 
us  with  latent  possibilities — for  us  to 
discover,  if  we  cared  to  make  the  ef- 
fort. I don’t  believe  He  paid  any  at- 
tention to  the  details.  For  instance,  I 
don’t  believe  Hie  willed  that  the  seed 
should  be  sent  to  foreign  lands,  and 
that  then  the  single  flowers  should 
become  double,  and  the  one  color  mul- 
tiplied, any  more  than  I believe  that 
He  willed  that  Mrs.  White  should  train 
this  particular  plant  into  the  finest 
specimen  of  its  kind.  Now,  Mrs. 
White  might  let  the  window  fall  on 
her  plant,  and  crush  it;  but  we  would 
not  call  that  an  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence.  I believe  that  God  plant- 
ed the  seed  of  Alice  Miller’s  character 
and  ability,  and  then  gave  the  care  of 
the  tiny  plant  to  her  mother — ” 

Again  a babel  of  voices  interrupted 
the  speaker.  Mrs.  Grey  was  making 
the  responsibilities  of  motherhood  en- 
tirely too  great.  We  wouldn’t  stand 
for  that. 

“Do  you  believe  the  mother  is  al- 
ways to  blame  when  children  go 
wrong?”  demanded  Mrs.  White. 

“No,  not  altogether,”  replied  Mrs. 
Grey.  “If  you  plant  the  seed  of  a 
pansy,  all  the  care  in  the  world  could 
not  make  the  young  plant  grow  into  a 
petunia;  but  whether  it  becomes  a 
perfect  pansy  depends  largely  upon  its 
environment.  I’ve  seen  miserable  lit- 
tle plants  taken  up  and  transplanted 
into  more  congenial  soil,  and  in  a very 
little  while  they  become  so  beautiful 
one  would  hardly  believe  they  were 
the  same.  Alice  Miller  was  transplant- 
ed, and  in  the  new  environment  she 
had  an  opportuity  to  work  out  what 
was  in  her  nature  from  the  beginning. 
There  are  many  human  plants  that 
never  have  that  opportunity.  They 
are  like  the  stunted  plants  in  our  gar- 
den that  we  do  not  consider  worth 
transplanting.” 

“Alice  Miller’s  mother  believed  that 
it  was  unwomanly  for  a girl  to  earn 
her  own  living,”  began  Mrs.  Dane, 
thoughtfully,  then  she  stopped,  and 
we  were  glad  of  it. 

When  I returned  home,  I looked 
curiously  at  my  little  brood,  and  won- 
dered if  I were  helping  them  to  de- 
velop into  perfect  plants,  each  with 
its  own  individuality,  or  if  I were  re- 
tarding their  growth  by  insisting  that 
what  was  good  for  one  must  be  for 
another — that  they  could  thrive  upon 
what  suited  me. 

I shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  this  af- 
ternoon had  given  us  all  food  for 
thought  along  troublesome  lines.  Are 
parents  responsible,  when  their  chil- 
dren are  pronounced  failures?  Might 
not  Alice  Miller  have  found  herself, 
even  though  her  husband  had  not 
died?  Has  anything  been  gained  by 
her  becoming  a successful  business 
woman?  We  respect  her  more,  that 
is  evident — and  she  seems  proud  of 
her  accomplishment;  but  I wonder 
how  the  Alice  Miller  of  today  com- 
pares with  the  Alice  Miller  of  two 
years  ago,  in  God’s  estimation!  I can 
never  believe  that  He  causes  one  per- 
son to  suffer  that  another  may  re- 
joice— but  why  is  it  that  the  happi- 
ness of  so  many  seems  to  be  built 
upon  the  failure,  or  misery  or  death 
of  their  fellows? 

Sisters,  can’t  you  furnish  a help- 
ful thought  along  this  line?  Why  not 
give  a little  more  space  to  such  dis- 
cussions, and  crowd  out  some  of  the 
kitchen  chats.  So  far  as  domestic 
labor  is  concerned,  we  can  learn  from 
experience  all  that  we  need  to  know; 
but  topics  like  these  must  be  fur- 
nished by  many  opinions  before  they 
become  clear. 

EUPHEMIA  WOODS. 

(Such  discussions  have  a value,  if 
they  help  us  in  training  our  children — 
po  subject  is  more  Important. — R.  M.) 


Food  for  Invalids. 

Aunt  Biddy  was,  to  quote  her  neigh- 
bors, “a  master  hand  at  cooking  food 
for  sick  folks.”  In  the  little  book 
she  made  for  my  wedding  present, 
there  are  several  pages  devoted  to 
recipes  for  preparing  food  for  In- 
valids, and  I’ve  often  gone  there  for 
help  when  there  was  sickness  in  my 
family.  It  was  here  that  I found  a 
recipe  for  crust  coffee  so  nourishing 
that  the  patient  need  only  take  a 
tablespoonful  at  a time,  and  we  often 
find  cases  where  nourishment  must  be 
given  in  small  doses,  like  medicine. 
Here  is  Aunt  Biddy’s  recipe: 

Crust  Coffee. 

If  possible,  procure  crusts  of  brown 
bread,  white  bread,  corn  bread  and  rye 
bread.  The  more  kinds,  the  better. 
Brown  them  all  until  they  are  dry 
and  crisp  all  the  way  through,  but  not 
burned  so  as  to  taste  bitter.  Place  a 
cloth  in  your  double  boiler,  and  then 
fill  it  full  of  the  crusts.  Pour  on  a 
little  hot  water  and  keep  the  water 
in  the  boiler  at  boiling  point.  Add 
more  crusts,  as  room  is  made  by  the 
softening  of  those  first  put  in.  The 
strength  of  a gallon  of  crusts  can  be 
extracted  into  one  cupful  of  crust 
coffee,  by  carefully  pressing  the 
crusts  and  squeezing  them  in  the 
cloth.  If  the  patient  is  well  enough, 
cream  and  sugar  may  be  added  to  suit 
the  taste;  but  where  the  stomach  is 
very  weak,  give  a tablespoonful  of 
the  crust  coffee,  clear,  every  hour. 
It  may  be  given  either  hot  or  cold,  as 
the  case  demands. 

Chicken  Broth. 

Boil  the  legs,  wings,  back  and  neck 
of  a chicken  until  very  tender.  Strain 
off  the  liquid,  season  it  very  slightly, 
and  serve  hot.  A little  rice  or  pearl 
barley  may  be  cooked  with  the 
chicken,  if  not  against  the  doctor’s 
orders.  It  improves  the  flavor,  and 
is  strengthening.  In  cases  of  stom- 
ach trouble,  I add  a little  chopped 
celery  to  the  chicken,  allowing  it  to 
cook  thoroughly  before  the  broth  is 
strained. 

Beef  Tea. 

Mince  a pound  of  beef — a piece 
from  the  neck  is  best  because  it  usu- 
ally contains  the  most  nourishment. 
Put  it  into  a glass  jar,  and  press  it 
with  a wooden  mallet  until  you  have 
pressed  out  all  the  juice  you  can  ex- 
tract in  that  way.  Then  cover  the 
jar,  but  do  not  screw  down  the  cover, 
and  set  it  into  a dish  of  tepid  water 
on  the  back  of  the  range,  where  it 
will  keep  warm,  but  not  get  hot.  Bet 
it  stand  for  an  hour,  then  slowly 
bring  it  to  the  boiling  point.  Bet  it 
boil  for  three  minutes,  then  strain 
the  liquid  into  your  prettiest  cup,  add 
a little,  a very  little,  salt  and  pepper, 
and  serve  hot.  This  is  both  nourish- 
ing and  palatable,  and  I’ve  yet  to 
see  a patient  who  would  refuse  it, 
after  having  once  tasted  it. 

Raw  Beef. 

Take  half  a pound  of  beefsteak, 
the  juiciest  you.  can  get,  and  chop  it 
in  an  earthenware  basin — not  in  a 
wooden  dish.  When  it  is  fine,  rub  it 
to  a smooth  pulp,  with  a silver  spoon, 
and  press  it  through  a sieve.  Spread 
it  in  a very  thin  cake  on  a pretty 
plate,  sprinkle  on  a little  salt,  and 
you  will  find  few  invalids  who  will 
not  be  able  to  take  it.  When  served 
between  very  thin  slices  of  toasted 
bread  it  is  really  delicious,  and  if  the 
doctor  will  permit  a little  lemon  juice, 
or  a drop  or  two  of  the  vinegar 
from  the  dish  of  horse  radish,  it  be- 
comes a dish  to  be  longed  for  by  the 
most  fastidious.  In  cases  of  dysen- 
tery I have  found  raw  beef  an  excel- 
lent food. 

Baked  Milk. 

Bake  two  quarts  of  milk  for  eight 
hours  in  a rather  hot  oven.  It  should 
be  baked  in  a covered  jar.  It  will 
become  of  the  consistency  of  cream, 
and  will  not  injure  the  weakest  stom- 
ach. 

Boiled  buttermilk  is  also  very  good 
for  weak  stomachs.  Add  a pinch  of 
ginger  and  a tiny  lump  of  butter,  and 
serve  hot. 

Egg  Gruel. 

Beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  sugar.  Then  beat 
the  white,  in  a separate  dish,  until 
it  is  quite  stiff.  Pour  a teacupful  of 
boiling  water  over  the  yolk,  stirring 
steadily;  then  stir  in  the  beaten  white 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  drink 
while  hot.  Add  any  seasoning  you 
like.  This  is  a very  strengthening 
dish,  and  may  be  taken  with  advant- 
age by  any  one  who  is  overworking. 
I have  taken  as  many  as  six  eggs  a 
day  in  this  way,  and  kept  on  with  my 
work  at  a time  when  my  stomach  re- 
fused all  solid  foods. 

Sassafras  Gruel. 

Break  the  pith  of  sassafras  boughs 
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into  small  bits,  and  let  it  soak  in  cold 
water  until  the  water  becomes  glu- 
tinous. This  is  not  unpleasant  to  the 
taste — indeed,  most  people  like  it — • 
and  it  is  very  nourishing. 

Milk  Porridge. 

This  is  especially  good  for  children 
who  are  troubled  with  summer  com- 
plaint. For  adults  also;  but  I men- 
tion children,  because  it  is  so  difficult 
to  get  them  to  eat  what  is  good  for 
them,  and  they  seldom  object  to  milk 
porridge,  when  properly  made.  Put 
a pint  of  new  milk  into  your  double 
boiler,  and  stir  In  sifted  flour,  just  as 
it  begins  to  boil.  Stir  it  steadily,  and 
add  the  flour  very  slowly,  so  it  won’t 
form  into  lumps.  When  it  begins  to 
thicken,  stir  in  a pinch  of  salt,  then 
add  flour  until  your  porridge  is  as 
thick  as  molasses.  It  is  to  be  eaten 
warm,  with  butter  and  sugar.  Some- 
times I stir  the  flour  into  a little  cold 
milk,  and  then  stir  that  into  the  boil- 
ing milk.  It  doesn’t  lump  quite  so 
easily,  but  one  doesn’t  always  get  the 
porridge  of  the  proper  consistency. 
When  too  thick,  it  is  like  eating  paste. 
A good  variation  is  to  break  an  egg 
into  as  much  flour  as  you  think  you 
will  require,  and  rub  It  with  the 
hands  until  it  is  all  in  crumbs  about 
the  size  of  a kernel  of  wheat;  then 
stir  it  into  the  boiling  milk,  add  a lit- 
tle salt,  and  let  it  cook  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour. 

Invalid’s  Toast. 

Toast  a slice  of  bread  very  slowly 
until  it  is  crisp  clear  through,  then 
place  it  in  a soup  plate,  and  pour 
over  enough  rich  milk  to  considerably 
more  than  cover  it.  Place  a bowl 
over  it,  and  set  it  in  the  oven,  where 
it  should  remain  for  two  or  three 
'hours,  when  the  milk  will  have  all 
been  absorbed  by  the  toast,  and  you 
have  a dish  both  nutritious  and  pal- 
atable. 

The  above  recipes  are  copied,  com- 
ments and  all,  from  my  little  book. 
They  are  followed  by  quite  a lengthy 
talk  on  the  art  of  making  gruel,  but 
this  article  is  already  so  long  that  I 
don’t  dare  add  to  it.  With  Mrs.  Moth- 
erby’s  permission,  however,  I’ll  be 
glad  to  submit  the  hints  for  gruel 
making  later  on. 

EBEONORA  RICH. 

(Bet  us  have  those  hints,  by  all 
means.  There  are  many  of  us  who 
are  delighted  to  get  some  of  *Tie  old- 
fashioned  recipes,  and  few  of  the  old- 
fashioned  housekeepers  thought  to 
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write  them  out.  They  were  simply 
handed  down  from  mother  to  daugh- 
ter, and  many  of  the  daughters  have 
forgotten  all  about  them. — R.  M.) 
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As  We  Paint  Our  Homes. 

A building  may  be  made  to  look 
well  or  to  look  111,  according  to  the 
manner  In  which  It  Is  painted.  The 
house  that  stands  In  the  glare  of  the 
sun,  unbroken  by  friendly  shrubbery 
or  protecting  trees,  should  not  be 
painted  red,  neither  should  the  cottage 
which  nestles  amid  shrubbery  lose  its 
identity  by  being  painted  green. 

The  conditions  imposed  by  environ- 
ment, by  style  of  architecture,  by  size, 
and  by  neighboring  houses,  should  all 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  choos- 
ing the  color  of  paint  to  be  used,  and 
these  varying  conditions  sometimes 
become  most  perplexing.  Nearly 
every  line  of  business  has  its  experts 
and  specialists.  We  have  architects 
to  plan  our  houses,  and  landscape  gar- 
deners to  lay  out  the  grounds,  but  al- 
though we  may  secure  painters  to  ap- 
ply the  color,  there  is  no  class  of  men 
who  make  it  a business  to  study  the 
color  scheme  of  the  outside  of  homes, 
or  to  tell  us  what  will  prove  appro- 
priate. Each  one  must  study  the 
problem  for  himself,  but  much  can  be 
learned  from  observation,  and  a few 
broad  rules  will  be  found  of  general 
application.  To  be  sure,  the  man  who 
paints  his  house  a salmon  pink  or  a 
ligth  blue-green  is  beyond  the  help  of 
anyone,  unless  It  be  the  commission- 
ers of  lunacy,  but  the  majority  of 
mankind  are  open  to  suggestion  and 
ready  to  profit  by  the  observation  of 
others. 

A house  which  stands  out  promi- 
nently by  itself  looks  better  if  painted 
a dark  color,  and,  unless  the  style  of 
architecture  requires  it,  without  trim- 
mings of  strongly  contrasting  color. 
A house  well  protected  by  trees  should 
not  be  painted  wholly  a dark  color. 
Either  the  body  or  the  trimmings 
should  be  light  in  order  to  afford  a 
contrast  and  avoid  a sombre  appear- 
ance. 

It  is  a patent  fact  that  any  color 


The  great  interest  which  is  now 
taken  in  the  building  of  homes,  espe- 
cially those  that  have  an  attractive  ex- 
terior as  well  as  internor,  has  induced 
ius  to  make  arrangements  with  The 
iRussell  Co.,  a firm  of  well  known  ar- 
chitects, to  furnish  us  with  a number 
iOf  designs  of  small  farm  houses  and 
cottages.  We  hope  in  this  way  to  be 
able  to  benefit  our  readers  and  fur- 
nish them  ideas  so  that  when  they 
build  they  will  be  able  to  secure  in 
their  new  home  the  best  possible  ar- 
rangement for  money  expended.  Any 


FIRST  FLaDR  PLAN 

suggestion  that  our  readers  may  be 
pleased  to  send  us  of  the  size  of  house 
and  arrangement  of  rooms  that  they 
would  prefer  to  see  illustrated,  will  be 
carefully  noted  and,  as  far  as  prac- 
tical, carried  out.  It  is  our  aim  to 


seems  stronger  and  more  brilliant  the 
larger  the  surface  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, and  broad  masses  of  color  give 
a different  effect  from  that  secured 
by  delicate  touches.  Houses  that  are 
finished  with  many  ornaments,  or  with 
objectionable  filigree  work,  should 
have  little  contrast  of  trimming,  but 
if  the  ornaments  are  in  keeping  with 
the  style  of  architecture  and  are  such 
as  will  add  to  the  character  of  the 
house,  a sharply  contrasting  color  of 
trimming  should  be  used  to  bring 
them  into  prominence.  Light  colors 
bring  out  the  shadows  of  mouldings 
and  ornaments  by  throwing  them  into 
relief,  while  dark  colors  conceal  them. 

A Colonial  house,  by  its  very  sim- 
plicity of  outline,  demands  a simple 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  painter, 
while  a house  with  many  gables,  dor- 
mer windows  and  fanciful  wings,  per- 
mits greater  liberty  in  the  matter  of 
painting,  and  may  even  be  given  a 
third  color  without  detracting  from  its 
effect.  Houses  which  have  no  strong- 
ly marked  characteristics  are  less 
exacting  as  to  their  color  plan,  and  the 
choice  must  be  largely  determined  by 
their  environment.  Sometimes  it  will 
prove  to  be  the  case  that  a color 
good  in  itself  is  out  of  harmony  with 
houses  near,  and  a different  choice 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
about  a general  harmony  of  effect. 
One  should  always  take  into  consider- 
ation, too,  the  cleanliness  of  the  lo- 
cality in  which  the  house  is  built. 

In  general,  small  houses  should  be 
painted  in  a light  color,  and  large 
houses  in  darker  tones,  but  no  un- 
alterable rule  can  be  laid  down  even 
here. 

In  rural  architecture  and  amid  cer- 
tain environments  within  the  city,  nat- 
ural woods,  such  as  cedar  and  the 
California  redwood,  may  be  used  to 
advantage,  doing  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  paint.  Then,  too,  there  are 
shingle  stains  which  are  soft  and  nat- 


make  this  department  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  utility  to  our  subscribers. 

The  picturesque  little  cottage  shown 
this  month  is  one  that  has  met  with 
the  greatest  praise  and  will  well  repay 
you  to  study  carefully.  It  is  built  of 
cement  blocks,  a material  which  has 
lately  become  so  popular,  and  is  fast 
superceding  wood  and  other  materials 
on  account  of  its  durability  and  cheap- 
ness. The  gables  are  covered  with 
cement  plaster. 

The  wide  porch,  two  bay  windows, 
outside  chimney  and  fancy  gables  give 
this  little  home  an  air  of  richness  and 
hospitality  that  makes  it  a source  of 
pride  and  enjoyment  to  its  owner  at 
all  times. 

Passing  through  the  vestibule  we 
enter  a large  well-lighted  living-room, 
having  in  one  end  an  inviting  fireplace 
with  seats  on  either  side. 

The  center  hall  with  which  all 
rooms  connect  serves  as  a passage  way 
to  dining  room. 

The  dining  room  is  well  lighted  and 
is  given  a very  pleasing  effect  by  the 
large  circular  bay  window  in  which  a 
few  growing  plants  would  add  con- 
siderable to  the  cheerfulness  of  he 
room. 

A door  connects  directly  with  a 
good  kitchen  which  has  a fine  pantry 
opening  off  of  it. 

Two  medium  size  chambers,  each 
with  a roomy  closet,  and  a well  ar- 
ranged bath-room  with  linen  closet, 
completes  an  ideal  floor  plan. 

There  is  ample  room  on  the  second 
floor  for  two  good  chambers  and  a 
large  store-room. 

Height  of  cellar  7 ft.;  first  floor 
9 ft. 

This  house  will  cost  $1,400.00,  ex- 
clusive of  heating  or  plumbing.  This 
design  is  No.  123.  and  complete  floor 
plans  and  specifications  will  be  fur- 
nished for  $12. 


ural  in  tone,  which  may  be  substituted 
where  the  style  of  architecture  admits 
of  their  use.  But  where  frame  build- 
ings so  largely  predominate  as  they 
do  in  the  residence  sections  of  most 
cities,  it  is  necessary  as  a matter  of 
preservation,  that  the  majority  of 
houses  be  painted.  The  very  factors, 
however,  which  tend  toward  the  pre- 
servative character  of  the  paints,  de- 
tract from  their  artistic  value.  The 
hard,  shining,  repellant  surface  of  a 
well-painted  board  has  nothing  about 
it  which  appeals  to  the  art  instinct, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  this 
effect  be  softened  and  subdued  by 
natural  growth  of  vines  and  trees,  if 
we  would  have  an  artistic  exterior  for 
our  homes.  No  house  should  stand 
out  bare  and  alone,  no  matter  how 
massive  or  how  ornate  its  style.  If  it 
has  no  modifying  surroundings  when 
built,  the  conditions  may  be  changed 
within  a few  years.  Even  a shabby 
house  showing  here  and  there  through 
clustering  vines  and  shrubbery,  pre- 
sents a picturesque  appearance.  Only 
a lighthouse  has  excuse  for  utter  bar- 
renness of  environment. 

The  real  art,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  lies  in  giving  the  house  a home- 
like appearance,  for,  as  Ruskin  says, 
"The  proof  of  a thing’s  being  right  is, 
that  it  has  power  over  the  heart.”  The 
nearer  we  get  to  nature’s  laws,  the 
nearer  we  will  approach  the  ideal  sys- 
tem of  house  painting, — and  the  con- 
nection is  not  so  remote  as  it  may 

seem. 

JULIA  DARROW  COWLES. 

^ 

Review  of  1907  Catalogues. 

Every  year  The  Fruit-Grower 
makes  mention  of  different  catalogues 
which  reach  our  office;  heretofore 
this  review  has  been  given  in  January, 
but  few  of  the  catalogues  had  reached 
us  by  the  time  the  January  number 
closed,  hence  it  appears  this  month. 

Not  everyone  appreciates  the  value 
of  these  catalogues.  They  are  not 
merely  advertising  literature — in 
many  cases  they  are  of  the  highest  ed- 
ucational value,  and  no  one  can  afford 
to  overlook  them.  The  catalogues  of 
seedsmen  and  nurserymen  tell  of  the 
new  varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables  and 
flowers  which  are  offered  this  year, 
and  one  who  wants  to  keep  up  to  date 
will  appreciate  these  notices.  The 
catalogues  of  implement  manufactur- 
ers describe  the  improvements  which 
are  being  made  in  farm  machinery. 
No  one  can  afford  to  ignore  or  over- 
look these  improvements.  Ineffective 
machinery  is  unprofitable  and  the 
wise  farmer  appreciates  this  as  well 
as  the  manufacturers. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  therefore,  pre- 
sents this  catalogue  review  for  the 
benefit  of  its  readers,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  many  will  find  announce- 
ment of  books  which  will  not  only 
interest  them,  but  will  be  very  profit- 
able to  them  in  their  work.  We  ask 
that  when  our  readers  send  for  any 
of  these  catalogues  they  state  that 
they  saw  mention  of  the  same  in  The 
Fruit-Grower. 

Peter  Hendernon  & Co.,  New  York. — 
No  firm  in  this  country,  perhaps,  issues 
a seed  catalogue  which  is  uniformly  as 
good  as  this  line,  so  far  as  the  excel- 
lence of  printing  is  concerned.  Hender- 
son’s catalogue  is  always  one  of  the 
Ipst,  and  this  year  is  no  exception.  The 
cover  is  beautifully  embossel.  as  was 
last  season’s  book,  and  the  inside  pages 
are  illustrated  with  splendid  halftone 
cuts,  as  heretofore.  One  feature  of  the 
Henderson's  catalogue  which  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  reader  is  that  the  illus- 
trations are  large  enough  to  give  one 
a good  idja  of  the  object  shown  in  the 
pictures — and  this  is  not  true  of  all  seed 
catalogues.  We  commend  this  catalogue 
to  you  as  one  of  the  very  best  we  have 

seen. 

W.  A.  Burpee  & Co.,  Philadelphia. — 
This  firm  sells  all  its  seeds  through  its 
catalogue — and  it  naturally  follows  that 
the  book  is  a good  one.  And  it  is  a 
good  catalogue,  and  a mighty  Interest- 
ing one,  too.  Few  firms  have  done 
more  to  improve  the  garden  crops  of 
this  country  than  Burpee.  This  firm 
introduced  the  stringless  green-pod 
bean  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  let- 
tuce. radishes,  etc.,  and  several  new 
things  are  offered  this  year.  Among 
them  are  two  new  bush  lima  beans, 
which  are  claimed  to  be  altogether  bet- 
ter than  anything  of  the  kind  now 
grown.  More  than  $1,000  in  prizes  are 
offered  to  those  who  raise  the  largest 
yields  of  these  beans  for  1907.  Of  course 
the  catalogue  includes  a full  line  of 
garden,  field  and  flower  seeds,  and 
everything  is  honestly  described — this 
is  the  way  Burpee's  reputation  has  been 
established. 

Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa — 
The  catalogue  of  this  firm  has  been 
criticized  in  other  years,  on  account  of 
the  poor  quality  of  paper  on  which  it 
is  printed.  But  this  vear  an  improve- 
ment is  noted,  and  the  book  is  a good 
one.  This  firm  has  huilt  up  a wonder- 
ful business,  which  has  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  several  new  buildings 
were  erected  within  the  past  year,  and 


are  now  used  to  handle  the  enormous 
business.  The  catalogue  is  very  com- 
plete, and  offers  as  a specialty  several 
collections  of  flower  seeds  and  a col- 
lection of  American  Beauty  roses. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  & Co.,  New  York — 
Inis  is  a unique  seed  catalogue,  in  the 
small  number  of  illustrations  used.  The 
book  is  well  written,  and  good  paper  is 
used,  and  the  illustrations  are  of  a very 
high  character — but  there  are  few  of 
them.  This  is  one  of  the  neatest  cata- 
logues we  have  seen,  and  is  a credit  to 
the  seedsmen  and  to  the  firm  which 
printed  it.  The  book  lists  a full  line  of 
seeds,  with  special  attention  to  flower 
seeds,  and  also  includes  a full  line  of 
shrubs,  perennial  plants,  etc. 

L.  L.  Olds  Seed  Co.,  Clinton.  Wis. — 
This  firm  makes  a specialty  of  seed  po- 
tatoes, but  the  catalogue  lists  a full 
line  of  farm,  garden  and  flower  seeds. 
But  potatoes  occupy  a very  prominent 
part  of  the  book,  and  everyone  who  is 
interested  in  the  growing  of  this  crop 
should  have  the  book.  Some  new  vari- 
eties of  oats,  barley  and  corn  are  of- 
fered this  season,  as  well  as  several 
new  varieties  of  potatoes.  A new  po- 
tato which  will  be  introduced  next  year 
will  be  tested  this  season,  and  farmers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  wanted  to 
test  this  variety  this  year. 

D.  V.  Burrell,  Rocky  Ford.  Colo.— 
When  one  thinks  of  Rocky  Ford,  one 
naturally  thinks  of  melons,  especially 
cante.oupes.  It  is  not  out  of  place, 
therefore,  for  Mr.  Burrell  to  devote  con- 
siderable space  to  melons  in  his  book. 
All  kinds  of  melons  are  described,  in- 
cluding Burtrell’s  Gem,  the  new  cante- 
loupe  which  has  created  such  a demand 
wherever  they  have  been  marketed.  All 
kinds  of  seeds  are  listed,  besides  the 
melons. 

Ford  Seed  Co.,  Ravenna,  Ohio. — This 
catalogue  is  hardly  up  to  the  standard 
of  previous  years,  for  the  paper  Is  not 
only  of  light  weight,  but  Is  not  of  very 
good  quality.  The  matter  in  the  cata- 
logue is  all  right,  and  is  deserving  a 
better  presentation. 

McGregor  Bros.,  Springfied,  Ohio— 
This  is  a catalogue  of  flowers,  with  a 
few  pages  devoted  to  fruits.  A special- 
ty is  made  of  roses,  and  some  bargain 
collections  of  many  varieties  are  of- 
fered. 

Hardie  Seed  Co.,  Dallas  Texas. — A 
very  neat  catalogue,  a full  line  of  seeds, 
and  making  a specialty  of  those  sorts 
which  are  adapted  to  Southern  sections. 

J.  Bolgiano  & Son,  Baltimore,  Md. — 
The  catalogue  of  this  firm  lists  a full 
line  of  seeds,  and  special  attention  is 
paid  to  tomatoes.  A new  early  tomato 
is  offered,  the  I.  X.  L.,  which  is  claimed 
to  be  the  "earliest,  largest,  absolutely 
smooth  tomato  on  earth,  a week  earlier 
than  Earliana.” 

GArney  Seed  Co.,  Yankton,  S.  D. — A 
very  neat  seed  catalogue,  listing  all 
kinds  of  seeds.  Those  who  might  have 
thought  that  South  Dakota  is  out  of 
the  corn  belt  should  see  the  pages  or 
this  catalogue  devoted  to  seed  corn.  A 
specialty  is  made  of  this  crop,  and  the 
best  varieties  are  listed.  One  page  is 
devoted  to  Minnesota  No.  13  Yellow 
Dent,  which  originated  with  the  Min- 
nesota Experiment  Station,  and  which 
is  especially  adapted  to  Northern  local- 
ities. The  book  is  very  complete. 

Conard  & Jones  Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
— The  catalogue  of  this  firm  is  devoted 
largely  to  roses,  of  which  the  firm 
makes  a specialty.  All  kinds  of  roses 
are  offered,  including  several  new  ones, 
and  this  year  the  firm  offers  its  plants 
on  a new  basis:  They  are  guaranteed 
to  bloom.  Those  persons  who  may 
have  had  trouble  with  their  roses 
heretofore  will  welcome  this  announce- 
ment, and  will  be  interested  in  these 
"guaranteed”  roses. 

Heller  Bros.,  Newcastle,  Ind. — "Rose 
Leaves"  is  the  title  of  a beautiful  book 
sent  out  by  this  firm,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  enticing  books  we  have  ever 
seen.  Heller  Bros,  advertise  American 
Beauty  roses  as  a specialty — but  after 
one  reads  their  booklet,  one  wants  all 
of  the  varieties  listed.  In  addition  to 
roses,  carnations  and  several  other 
things  are  listed — but  roses  are  the 
main  thing.  We  recommend  the  book 
to  every  flower-lover,  for  It  is  certainly 
most  interesting  and  helpful,  for  It  tells 
all  about  roses  and  how  to  grow  them. 

L.  L.  May  & Co..  St.  Paul.  Minn. — The 
book  sent  out  by  this  firm  is  a seed 
and  nursery  catalogue  combined,  and 
includes  a full  line  of  goods  usually 
carried  in  both  lines  of  business.  The 
book  is  a good  one.  and  will  be  espe- 
cially interesting  to  Northern  farmers, 
for  the  list  of  fruits  recommended  are 
those  which  are  particularly  adapted 
to  that  country.  Among  these  varie- 
ties is  the  Minnetonka  apple,  which 
was  introduced  by  this  firm  several 
years  ago. 

The  Templin  Company,  Calla,  Ohio. — 
A splendid  seed  catalogue,  well  writ- 
ten and  well  printed.  A full  line  of 
seeds  listed,  with  little  attention  paid 
to  novelties.  In  addition  to  its  line  of 
seeds,  the  catalogue  also  includes 
fruits  of  various  kinds. 

St.  Louis  Seed  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo.— - 
It  is  really  to  be  regreted  that  so  good 
a firm  as  the  St.  Louis  Seed  Co.  does 
not  have  a better  catalogue.  This 
year’s  book  is  poorly  printed,  on  poor 
paper,  and  the  character  of  the  book  is 
not  such  as  a firm  like  this  is  en- 
titled to.  This  company  has  built  up  a 
splendid  business,  and  stands  well — 
but  it  has  been  done  in  spite  of  the 
poor  catalogues  issued,  and  not  be- 
cause of  them.  A full  line  of  seeds  ls- 
listed,  together  with  garden  tools,  lm-- 
plements.  etc. 

Henry  Field,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
Mr.  Field  is  well  known  to  Fruit- 
Grower  readers,  and  those  who  have 
not  received  his  seed  catalogue  may 
well  send  for  it.  for  it  Is  a good  one. 
It  is  written  In  Mr.  Field’s  original 
style,  and  contains  illustrations  mad* 
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on  his  farm.  A full  line  of  seeds  are 
listed,  and  to  show  his  faith  in  them, 
Mr.  Field  offers  to  send  samples  to  any 
doubting  one.  It  is  a very  good  busi- 
ness catalogue,  with  few  frills  and 
fancies. 

Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. — FYom 
this  firm  come  two  neat  books  telling 
about  the  Mandy  Lee  incubators  and 
brooders  and  about  the  line  of  poul- 
try supplies  furnished  by  this  con- 
cern. The  books  are  well  gotten  up 
and  very  interesting,  and  will  be  found 
of  value  to  everyone  who  keeps  poul- 
try. The  pages  devoted  to  poultry  dis- 
eases and  remedies  are  especially  in- 
teresting. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Fremont, 
Neb. — This  is  an  incubator  catalogue, 
with  a few  pages  devoted  to  chick 
feeds  and  other  supplies.  The  book 
is  verv  complete,  and  contains  many 
illustrations  of  persons  who  use  Sure 
Hatch  machines.  Some  of  the  illus- 
trations do  not  print  up  very  well,  but 
on  the  whole  the  book  is  a good  one. 
The  third  cover  page  contains  the  Sure 
Hatch  Company’s  guarantee  of  its  ma- 
chines. this  guarantee  being  that  the 
machines  are  all  right  in  every  way, 
and  all  injuries  will  be  repaired  within 
five  years  from  date  of  purchase. 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co.,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 
— This  catalogue  of  “Old  Trusty”  in- 
cubators and  brooders  is  a good  one — 
and  a very  original  one.  M.  M.  John- 
son wrote  it,  and  it’s  altogether  un- 
like any  other  book  of  the  kind.  Be- 
sides telling  about  the  incubators  and 
brooders  made  by  the  company,  it  con- 
tains hundreds  of  illustrations  showing 
"Old  Trusty”  machines  in  use  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  book  is  well 
printed,  except  that  some  of  the  cuts 
do  not  show  up  as  well  as  they  might. 
These  are  points  which  appeal  only  to 
a printer,  perhaps,  and  the  general 
public  will  find  it  a very  interesting 
book. 

S.  L.  Allen  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 
This  firm  has  a good  book  this  year, 
as  usual,  telling  about  the  well-known 
Planet  Junior  line  of  implements  and 
garden  tools.  Few  firms  have  as  wide 
a reputation  as  this  company,  and  few 
firms  send  out  a line  of  goods  of  as 
high  grade  as  does  this  one.  The 
Planet  Junior  tools  are  of  standard 
grade,  and  are  used  everywhere.  This 
year’s  catalogue  describes  the  full  line, 
including  some  of  the  newer  improve- 
ments which  are  offered  this  year. 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co..  Grenloch.  N.  J. — 
For  seventy  years  this  company  has 
been  making  cultivators  of  various 
kinds,  and  few  lines  of  implements  are 
better  known  than  the  Iron  Age  line. 
This  season's  catalogue  describes  the 
full  line,  from  the  small  wheel-hoe  or 
garden  drill  up  to  the  largest  culti- 
vators for  field  use.  A great  many 
special  implements  are  shown,  such  as 
beet  cultivators,  potato  diggers,  fer- 
tilizer drills,  etc.,  and  the  book  Is 
worth  having  by  everyone  interested 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis. Minn. — The  bonk  sent  out  by 
this  firm  is  not  a catalogue — it  is  a 
very  elaborate  work,  telling  not  so 
much  about  International  Stock  Food 
as  it  does  about  the  splendid  animals 
which  are  fed  upon  the  fond.  The 
book  is  exceptionally  well  printed,  on 
heavy  plate  paper,  and  is  reallv  a work 
of  art.  It  contains  reproductions  of 
photographs  of  Dan  Patch  and  many 
other  of  the  best  harness  horses  in 
the  country,  and  will  be  found  inter- 
esting and  profitable  to  every  lover 
of  horseflesh.  Of  course.  International 
Stock  Food  is  used  for  all  kinds  of 
stock,  but  this  book  deals  especially 
with  horses.  We  do  not  know  whether 
this  book  is  free  or  not — -we  can  hard- 
ly understand  how  so  expensive  a 
book  could  be  sent  free.  But  it  is 
certainly  worth  having,  even  if  one 
has  to  pay  for  it. 

Goulds  Mfg.  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
— This  firm  sends  out  a very  neat  lit- 
tle booklet  about  spraying.  "How  to 
Spray,  When  to  Spray,  and  What 
Spraver  to  Use.”  This  booklet  is  one 
which  will  be  appreciated  hv  all  fruit 
growers,  for  It  tells  of  different  in- 
sects and  fungous  diseases  to  be 
fought,  and  gives  directions  for  fight- 
ing them.  Formulas  are  given  for  dif- 
ferent spray  mixtures,  and  altogether 
the  booklet  is  a verv  handy  one  for 
every  fruit-grower  to  have. 

Aspinwall  Mfg.  Co.,  Jackson.  Mich. — 
From  this  firm  comes  a neat  catalogue 
of  their  potato  machinery,  and  also  a. 
verv  practical  booklet  on  “Potato  Cul- 
ture.” The  catalogue  describes  the 
different  implements  manufactured  by 
the  firm,  and  the  booklet  is  devoted 
wholly  to  the  growing  of  potatoes.  It 
has  a chanter  on  the  value  of  the  po- 
tato as  food,  one  on  the  historv  of  the 
potato,  and  others  on  the  selection  of 
soil,  preparation  of  soil,  planting,  etc. 
The  author  of  the  book.  Mr.  L.  A.  As- 
pinwall. has  devoted  years  to  the  study 
of  the  potato  crop,  and  the  booklet, 
therefore,  is  valuable  as  an  authority 
on  this  subject.  The  booklet  and  cat- 
alogue are  free. 

Hess  Warming  & Ventilating  Co., 
Chicago,  111. — This  company  manufac- 
tures hot-air  furnaces  and  sells  them 
direct  to  the  users,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  middleman.  The  book- 
let used  by  the  firm,  therefore,  tells 
all  about  warming  a house  hv  hot  air, 
and  gives  much  valuable  information 
on  house-heating.  Plans  are  given 
for  the  Installation  of  furnaces,  how  to 
provide  moisture,  fresh  air.  etc.,  and 
the  book  will  be  helpful  to  any  one 
who  wishes  to  have  a better  way  of 
heating  a house.  At  the  present  time 
this  company  is  making  a special  prop- 
osition. bv  which  one  can  Install  a 
heating  system  at  verv  low  price.  The 
book  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever 
seen  on  the  subject  of  heating. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  Propaganda.  12  John 
Street.  New  York. — This  concern  is  In- 
terested In  the  sale  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  Issues  some  very  valuahle  books 
on.  the  suhleet.  Two  of  these  have 
been  received.  “Grass  Growing  for 
Profit”. and  “Food  for  Plants.”  The 


former  refers  to  grass-growing  alone, 
but  the  latter  is  a very  exhaustive 
work  on  the  fertilization  of  all  kinds 
of  crops,  particularly  those  vegetables 
and  fruits  which  are  usually  grown 
for  market,  under  Intense  cultivation. 
This  is  a book  of  230  pages,  and  Is 
full  of  valuable  information.  It  is  a 
very  exj  onsive  book  to  be  given  away 
— and  yet  we  believe  It  is  sent  free  to 
those  who  ask  for  same. 


NURSERY  CATALOGUES. 

Nurserymen  are  getting  more  par- 
ticular in  regard  to  their  catalogues, 
and  this  season’s  hoks  seem  to  be  bet- 
ter than  ever  before.  Some  of  these 
catalogues  were  mentioned  last  month, 
and  others  which  have  reached  us  are 
the  following: 

Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  & Orchards 
Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo. — This  firm  has  is- 
sued a new  "Fruit  Book”  this  year, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  things  of  the 
kind  ever  issued  by  any  company.  It 
is  a book  of  48  large  pages,  and  its 
:ontents  are  “boiled  down”  so  that  it 
is  a very  comprehensive  book.  It  is 
not  strictlv  a catalogue — it  is  a “fruit 
book,”  as  its  name  implies.  The  three- 
color  process  of  printing  is  employed, 
and  a great  many  varieties  of  fruit 
are  shown  in  natural  colors.  Besides 
these  color  pages,  there  are  many  half- 
tone cuts  showing  nursery  and  or- 
chard scenes,  specimens  of  fruit,  etc. 
In  discussing  the  value  of  different 
varieties  of  fruits  the  firm  does  not 
rely  solely  upon  the  judgment  of 
members  of  the  company,  but  quote 
from  experiment  station  authorities 
and  from  practical  fruit-growers  in  all 
part=  of  the  country.  This  book  is 
really  one  of  the  best  works  on  the 
subject  which  has  ever  been  sent  out, 
and  it  is  well  that  a large  edition  has 
been  printed,  for  it  will  be  in  demand- 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Three  Rivers, 
Mich. — Years  ago  the  Kellogg  Com- 
pany handled  all  kinds  of  berrv  plants, 
but  now  only  strawberry  plants  are 
grown,  and  the  catalogue  refers  only 
to  that  fruit.  No  catalogue  In  this 
country  is  better  illustrated,  and  most 
of  the  leading  varieties  are  shown.  The 
book  is  an  authority  on  strawberry 
growing,  and  is  valuable  as  such. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries.  Fresno, 
Cal. — This  catalogue  is  one  altogether 
out  of  the  ordinary,  for  in  it  are  listed 
manv  species  and  varieties  not  grown 
bv  the  nurseries  of  the  Middle  West. 
The  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  have  de- 
ciduous and  citrus  fruits  of  all  kinds — 
it  is  remarkable  to  note  that  these 
different  kinds  of  stock  are  grown  to- 
gether In  one  nursery.  Among  trees 
not  ordinarily  found  in  the  catalogues 
issued  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  fig  trees,  a full  line  of 
nut  trees,  orange  and  lemon  trees; 
then,  too,  there  are  more  varieties  of 
apricots,  sweet  cherries  and  other 
fruits  than  are  ordinarily  listed.  The 
ornamental  stock  is  very  complete,  and 
altogether  it  is  a very  attractive  and 
interesting  catalogue.  Some  of  Bur- 
bank's newer  offerings  are  offered. 

Hoopes,  Brother  & Thomas,  West 
Chester,  Pa. — A very  neat  catalogue  of 
general  nursery  stock.  The  book  is 
well  written,  well  illustrated  and  well 
printed — that  makes  it  a mighty  good 
catalogue,  and  it  certainly  ought  to 
sell  trees.  A full  line  of  stock  is  list- 
ed, including  some  species  not  found 
in  ordinary  nurseries,  such  as  different 
nut-bearing  trees,  etc. 

Geo.  H.  Whiting,  Yankton,  S.  D. — The 
1907  edition  of  Mr.  Whiting’s  catalogue 
is  the  twenty-third  which  he  has  is- 
sued— and  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
doing  business  in  that  Northern  coun- 
try for  that  length  of  time  is  proof 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  qualified  to  ad- 
vise planters  concerning  best  varie- 
ties to  plant.  The  book  is  a good  one, 
and  lists  a full  line  of  stock.  A spe- 
cialty is  made  of  evergreens,  and  few 
nurseries  offer  as  complete  a line  as 
is  listed  in  this  book. 

Butterfield's  Nurseries,  Lee’s  Sum- 
mit, Mo. — Instead  of  a catalogue,  this 
firm  sends  a booklet  on  apple  orchards, 
giving  extracts  from  the  experience  of 
many  of  the  largest  orchards  In  the 
Missouri  Valley.  These  growers  tell 
of  their  orchards,  their-  mistakes  and 
their  successes,  and  prospective  plant- 
ers can  be  guided  to  some  extent  by 
their  experience.  The  booklet  will  be 
appreciated  by  everyone  who  contem- 
plates planting  an  apple  orchard. 

Whitten’s  Nurseries,  Bridgman, 
Mich. — A catalogue  of  all  kinds  of 
small  fruit  plants.  A specialty  is  made 
of  strawberries,  but  bush  fruits  are 
listed  as  well,  also  asparagus  plants. 
This  is  a very  neat,  practical  cata- 
logue. 

J.  G.  Harrison  & Sons,  Berlin.  Md. — 
This  catalogue  lists  a full  line  of  nur- 
sery stock,  making  a specialty  of  apple 
and  peach  trees  for  commercial  plant- 
ers. The  stock  of  these  trees  this  sea- 
son is  especially  large.  Strawberry 
plants  are  also  grown  extensively,  and 
the  firm  has  a large  trade  in  this  line. 
The  book  is  a good  one,  and  should 
have  wide  distribution.  A feature  of 
the  catalogue  is  the  offer  of  several 
collections  of  fruit  trees  sent  by  mail. 
These  trees,  while  small,  are  perfectly 
formed,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to 
those  who  wish  to  test  a list  of  va- 
rieties. 

John  Lightfoot,  East  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. — A small  catalogue  of  strawber- 
ry plants,  fruit  trees,  etc.  Tomato  and 
cabbage  plants  are  offered  to  com- 
mercial planters. 

Maudlin  Nursery,  Bridgman,  Mich. — 
A catalogue  of  small  fruit  plants,  mak- 
ing a specialty  of  strawberries.  Grape 
vines  are  also  listed,  especially  the 
commercial  sorts. 

Big  Four  Nursery,  Urbana,  Ind. — A 
neat  nursery  catalogue,  listing  a full 
line  of  stock.  Special  attention  is  paid 
to  the  standard  varieties  of  apples, 
peaches,  pears  and  plums;  also  the 
various  shade  trees. 

Chattanooga  Nurseries,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. — This  firm  sends  out  a very 


complete  catalogue,  listing  a full  line 
of  nursery  stock,  and  special  attention 
is  called  to  some  of  the  newer  varie- 
ties of  pecans.  Japanese  persimmons, 
pomegranates,  etc.,  are  listed,  for  this 
firm  is  near  the  northern  limit  of  the 
territory  of  these  fruits. 

W.  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. — 
Mr.  Scarff  is  a small-fruit  grower  on 
a commercial  scale,  and  his  catalogue 
of  these  fruits  has  an  added  value  for 
the  reason  that  he  is  in  position  to 
give  good  advice  as  to  varieties.  In 
addition  to  listing  a full  line  of  small 
fruit  plants,  the  catalogue  also  in- 
cludes fruit  trees  and  plants,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  standard  ornamentals. 

Elmhurst  Nursery,  Argentine,  Kan. 
— Small  catalogue,  listing  small  fruit 
plants,  dahlias,  cannas,  greenhouse 
plants  and  some  of  the  standard  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs.  Standard 
sorts  of  fruit  trees  are  also  listed.  Mr. 
Chandler,  proprietor  of  this  nursery, 
has  an  exceptionally  fine  collection  of 
dahlias,  and  the  best  varieties  are 
listed. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
— A complete  nursery  catalogue,  in- 
cluding a full  line  of  nurserv  stoek. 
This  company  sells  Its  stock  altogeth- 
er bv  means  of  catalogue,  and  the  book 
therefore  is  very  well  illustrated  and 
well  written. 

Idaho  State  Nursery.  Namoa,  Idaho. 
— Idaho  is  rapidlv  developing  as  a 
fruit  section,  and  it  is  but  natural  that 
there  should  be  built  up  a good  nur- 
serv in  Southern  Idaho,  where  exten- 
sive orehards  are  now  being  planted. 
The  Idaho  State  Nurserv  is  located  on 
the  main  line- of  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
railway,  and  is  building  a good  busi- 
ness. The  catalogue  is  verv  neat,  al- 
though small.  Special  attention  is  paid 
to  those  varieties  of  fruits  which  are 
recommenced  for  the  Irrigated  country 
of  that  section. 

Harnden  Seed  Co..  Kansas  Citv.  Mo. — 
This  is  a verv  neat  catalogue  and 
thorougblv  practical.  The  book  lists 
a full  line  of  seeds,  and  is  well  illus- 
trated. Garden  tools  and  cultivators 
are  included,  and  the  book  will  be  of 
value  to  evervone  who  grows  an  or- 
chard. The  Harnden  Company  is  an 
old-established  firm,  with  a splendid 
reputation,  and  its  line  of  seeds  is 
first-class  in  every  respect. 

Leahv  Mfg.  Co..  Higginsville.  Mo. — 
A catalogue  of  supplies  for  bee-keep- 
ers and  poultrvmen.  This  firm  manu- 
factures the  well-known  Higginsville 
hive,  and  its  line  of  supplies  is  com- 
plete. in  both  departments. 

Crofts  & Reed,  Chicago.  111. — This 
firm  has  built  up  an  enormous  busi- 
ness in  selling  soaps,  flavoring  ex- 
tracts baking  powder  and  other  food 
supplies  direct  to  the  consumer.  The 
comnanv  Is  well  known  and  has  an  es- 
tablished reputation  for  the  quality  of 
its  goods.  These  goods  are  sold  di- 
rect to  the  consumer  at  great  reduc- 
tions from  the  regular  retail  prices; 
or  if  one  pavs  the  regular  retail  prices, 
valuable  premiums  are  given  free  with 
orders.  Crofts  & Reed  are  perfectly 
reliable,  their  goods  are  guaranteed, 
and  their  business  has  been  built  up 
because  of  fair-dealing. 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co..  Kewa- 
nee.  111. — This  company  furnfshes 
pneumatic  water  svstems  for  country 
homes,  and  its  booklet  not  onlv  tells 
about  these  outfits  and  the  advantages 
of  their  use.  but  furnishes  much  valu- 
able information  for  those  who  wish 
to  install  svstems.  Testimonials  are 
submitted  from  persons  who  use  the 
Kewanee  system.  The  booklet  is  very 
well  printed,  and  tells  about  a most 
excellent  system  of  water  supply. 

Johnston  Harvester  Co..  Batavia.  N. 
Y. — The  Johnston  Harvester  Company 
makes  a full  line  of  harvesters  and 
implements  for  farmers’  use.  but  the 
one  particular  implement  which  inter- 
ests Fruit-Grower  readers  is  its  ex- 
tension disc  harrow  for  orchard  cul- 
tivation. The  1907  catalogue  is  very 
attractive  and  verv  interesting. 

F.  E.  Myers  & Bro.,  Ashland.  Ohio. — 
The  catalogue  of  this  firm  tells  about 
the  different  stvles  of  pumps  made — 
and  these  stvles  include  everything 
from  the  smallest  water  elevator  to  the 
largest  pump  for  irrigation  purposes  or 
for  hvdraulic  mining.  The  Myers  line 
is  well  known.  This  season  a new 
pump  for  power  outfits  is  listed,  which 
is  claimed  to  be  very  effective  for 
either  hot  or  cold  spray  mixtures.  Ev- 
ery farmer  who  wants  to  know  about 
spraying  his  trees  will  appreciate  the 
information  this  book  contains. 

W.  H.  Owen  Co.,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 
—“Necessities  for  the  Orchard”  is  the 
title  of  a neat  booklet  sent  out  by 
this  firm,  and  it  is  devoted  to  describ- 
ing styles  of  spray  pumps,  and  listing 
spraying  chemicals,  including  whale 
oil  soap,  blue  vitriol,  etc. 

Griffith  & Turner  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md. — This  catalogue  is  a large  book, 
and  in  addition  to  listing  a full  line 
of  seeds,  it  includes  incubators, 
brooders  and  all  kinds  of  poultry  sup- 
plies; cultivators  for  garden  and  field 
use;  farm  machinery  of  various  kinds 
— in  fact,  most  anything  a farmer  will 
want  for  use  on  the  farm  can  be  found 
listed  in  this  book.  It  is  very  com- 
plete and  well  printed. 


Years  ago,  a college  friend  an- 
alyzed some  face  powder  that  had 
been  advertised  as  perfectly  pure,  and 
found  in  it  a large  quantity  of  sul- 
phate of  lime,  that  proved  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  an  unsightly  erup- 
tion on  his  sister’s  face.  Of  course 
she  stopped  using  it,  and  so  did  I. 
Afterward  this  same  man  analyzed 
another  package  of  “pure”  powder 
that  his  wife  had  bought  for  their 
baby,  and  found  in  it  ingredients  that 
were  actually  of  a poisonous  nature. 
Then  he  made  the  baby  powder  him- 
self, since  which  we  have  all  used 


home-made  powder  when  there  is 
need  of  something  to  take  the  shine 
from  perspiring  skins.  We  roll  the 
best  rich  starch  until  it  is  as  fine 
as  we  can  get  it,  then  we  sift  it 
through  a bit  of  bolting  cloth,  mix- 
ing it  with  a little  powdered  orris 
root.  It  Is  not  a difficult  piece  of 
work,  and  it  Is  so  comforting  to  know 
that  we  have  an  article  that  Is  abso- 
lutely pure  and  perfectly  harmless. — 
J.  A.  H.,  Morris,  Minn. 


The  board  of  appraisers  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department 
has  decided  that  nectarines  are  a 
variety  of  peach,  and  therefore  are 
subject  to  a duty  of  25  cents  a bushel. 

Wisconsin  railroads  have  made 
great  reductions  in  freight  rates  on 
potatoes  for  the  beenfit  of  the  grow- 
ers of  that  state.  What  are  Western 
railroads  going  to  do  for  the  apple- 
growers? 


There  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  apple  deal, 
but  it  is  believed  stocks  will  be  cleaned 
up  at  satisfactory  profit.  Everybody 
agree  upon  one  thing:  That  good  ap- 
ples will  certainly  be  cleaned  up  all 
right,  with  profit  to  the  holders. 


Ridpath’s  History  of  the  World. 

On  page  S7  of  this  issue  (the  third  page 
of  cover)  appears  the  advertisement  of  the 
Western  Newspaper  Association,  which  of- 
fers the  above-named  work  at  a special 
price.  Everyone  has  heard  of  Ridpath’s 
History  of  the  World,  but  for  those  who  are 
not  aware  of  Its  value,  we  quote  from  what 
the  editor  of  The  Christian  Herald  says  of 
the  work,  as  follows: 

" ‘History.’  wrote  the  great  Lamartine, 
“teaches  everything,  even  the  future.’  To 
study  it.  is  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the 
whole  realm  of  literature — science,  art.  phil- 
osophy, conquest,  exploration,  romance,  and 
human  biography.  In  this  comprehensive 
sense.  Ridpath’s  History  of  the  World  may 
be  regarded  as  a complete  library  in  itself. 
In  these  nine  large  volumes,  we  have  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  a general  modern 
collection  of  thousands  of  ordinary  books, 
and  one  that  cannot  but  prove  more  service- 
able to  the  possessor,  since  it  embraces  the 
whole  range  of  human  experience,  thought, 
and  action  from  ‘the  morning  of  the  world’ 
to  the  present  time — from  the  primitive  age. 
down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese Peace  Treaty  of  Portsmouth. 

“In  these  days  of  widespread  educational 
advantages.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  intelli- 
gent being  to  know  the  story  of  the  world 
we  live  In.  Lacking  this  knowledge,  no 
education  can  be  said  to  be  adequate  for 
present-day  needs.  But  we  must  go  to 
the  right  source  for  this  purpose — to  the 
real  historian  who  is  thoroughly  unbiased 
and  impartial,  and  who  views  men  and 
events  from  the  correct  perspective.  His 
judgment  must  be  sound  and  free  from 
adulation,  and  he  must  be  able  to  present  to 
the  average  mind,  clearly  and  Intelligently, 
the  succession  of  events  that  form  the  links 
of  the  great  historical  chain. 

Tf  Hr.  Ridpatb  had  written  nothing  mor« 
than  that  portion  of  his  notable  work 
which  deals  with  American  historv.  even 
that  alone  would  have  been  a masterpiece. 
His  brilliant,  felicitous  pen  illuminates  the 
wonderful  story  of  the  founding  and  prog- 
ress of  the  great  Republic.  From  Washing- 
ton’s time  to  the  present  day  It  is  a com- 
plete, comprehensive  yet  comnact,  chronolog. 
leal  narrative,  that  carries  the  reader  along 
with  enthusiastic  interest.  Our  early  poli- 
cies. our  long  line  of  patriots,  militarv 
leaders  and  able  statesmen,  our  notable 
legislative  enactments,  our  commercial  and 
industrial  progress,  our  wars  and  treaties 
and  our  steadily  expanding  possessions 
all  set  forth,  even  down  to  the  recent 
acquisition  of  Panama  and  our  island  colo- 
nies. The  studies  of  the  Individual  life  and 
character  of  great  Americans  are  most 
skilfullv  and  justly  drawn,  and  make  very 
interesting  reading. 

“We  cheerfully  commend  this  most  popu- 
lar and  complete  of  all  world  histories  to 
our  readers.  These  nine  handsomely  bound 
volumes  will  make  the  verv  best  nucleus 
for  a family  library,  and  will  he  a potent 
educator  of  the  young  and  a mine  of  val- 
uable information  for  readers  of  all  ages 
Copious  and  excellent  illustrations  add  much 
to  the  interest,  while  the  maps  and  charts 
are  a valuable  feature.  The  very  complete 
indices  are  a great  convenience.  The  His- 
torv of  the  World  is  published  bv  the  West- 
ern Newspaper  Association,  No.  204  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111.’’ 


Deafness  Cured 

by  New  Discovery 

“I  have  de- 
monstrated that 
deafness  can  be 
cured!’— Dr.Guy 
Clifford  Powell. 

The  secret  of  how  to  use  the  mysterious 
and  invisible  nature  forces  for  the  cure  of 
Deafness  and  Head  Noises  has  at  last,  been 
discovered  by  the  famous  Physician-Scien- 
tist. Dr.  Guy  Clifford  Powell.  Deafness  and 
Head  Noises  disappear  as  if  by  magic  un 
der  the  use  of  this  new  and  wonderful  dis- 
covery. He  will  send  all  who  suffer  from 
Deafness  and  Head  Noises  full  information 
how  they  can  be  cured,  absolutely  free,  no 
matter  how  long  they  have  been  deaf,  cr 
what  caused  their  deafness.  This  marvel- 
ous Treatment  Is  so  simple,  natural  and  cer- 
tain that  you  will  wonder  why  It  was  not 
discovered  before.  Investigators  are  aston- 
ished and  cured  patients  themselves  marvel 
at  the  quick  results.  Any  deaf  person  can 
have  full  information  how  to  be  cured 
quickly  and  cured  to  stay  cured  at  home 
without  investing  a cent.  Write  todav  to 
Dr.  Guy  Clifford  Powell.  208%  Bank  Bldg., 
Peoria,  111.,  and  get  full  information  of  this 
new  and  wonderful  discovery,  absolutely 
free. 
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A Model  School. 

The  Western  Normal  College,  Shenandoah. 
Iowa,  Is  now  passing  Its  twenty-fifth  year 
of  service  In  the  educational  field.  During 
the  past  quarter  of  a century  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  students  have  crossed  Its 
threshold,  and,  armed  with  the  knowledge 
and  training  received  within  Its  walls,  have 
gone  out  to  win  success  In  their  chosen 
vocations. 

This  college  occupies  a unique  position 
among  the  Independent  schools  of  the  West. 
Most  of  the  others  have  experienced  finan- 
cial reverses  or  changes  In  management, 
with  the  Inevitable  result  that  they  have 
lost,  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public.  The  Western  Normal 
College,  on  the  contrary,  has  had  one  long 
record  of  Increasing  success.  Its  prosperity 
has  been  so  remarkable  that  of  late  It  has 
adopted  the  practice  of  paying  Its  students’ 
railroad  fare — something  which  no  other 
school  has  ever  attempted. 

The  college  draws  a large  part  of  Its 
patronage  from  the  sturdy  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  farming  districts.  Its  Influence 
extends  over  sixteen  states,  and  It  Is  con- 
stantly widening  its  field  of  usefulness.  It 
Is  a recruiting  station  for  young  people  to 
fill  the  ranks  of  business  and  other  lines 
of  activity — and  many  business  houses  hav- 


Prof.  J.  M.  Hussey. 

lng  openings  for  stenographers,  bookkeepers, 
and  other  clerical  help,  are  glad  to  secure 
the  sturdy  material  which  this  college  of- 
fers. Hundreds  ®f  other  students  who  are 
not  Inclined  towards  strictly  mercantile  pur- 
suits, find  excellent  opportunities  as  teach- 
ers, and  are  achieving  success  In  music  and 
the  other  arts. 

The  college  Is  in  reality  an  association  of 
ten  complete  schools,  having  a comprehens- 
ive and  varied  curriculum,  and  a splendid 
corps  of  instructors  in  the  various  branches 
taught.  It  issues  from  time  to  time  what 
is  known  as  the  “Bulletin  .”  These  "Bul- 
letins” are  different  from  those  usually  is- 
sued by  schools  of  this  character  and  con- 
tain a great  deal  of  interesting  informa- 
tion of  value  to  prospective  students.  They 
are  sure  to  Impress  the  reader  with  a high- 
er estimate  of  his  own  possibilities. 

The  Western  Normal  College  has  accom- 
modations for  nearly  one  thousand  students 
— Is  open  to  both  men  and  women.  Their 
courses  of  study  are  very  practical,  and 
their  rates  of  tuition  and  other  expense 
exceedingly  reasonable. 

We  present  a likeness  of  President  J.  M. 
Hussey  herewith,  and  those  interested  should 
write  him,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  give  his 
personal  attention  to  the  matter.  Address 
Prof.  J.  M.  Hussey,  president.  Western  Nor- 
mal College.  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


Incubator  Improvement. 

The  Gem  Incubator  Co.,  Trotwood,  Ohio, 
announce  several  improvements  in  their  1907 
machines.  One  is  a new  end  regulator, 
which  arrangement  allows  an  unobstructed 
top  surface,  which  is  very  convenient. 

Another  improvement  is  a new  device  for 
turning  the  eggs.  The  walls  of  the  Incuba- 
tor are  made  of  extra  thickness;  the  egg 
chamber  is  large  and  roomy,  and  they  have 
Introduced  what  they  call  an  "expanded 
ventilation  system.”  which  automatically 
controls  the  ventilation  without  over-heat- 
ing. and  the  air  is  forced  through  the  egg 
chamber  without  draught;  by  this  means  a 
natural  condition  Is  maintained  during  the 
hatching,  which  produces  strong  and  robust 
chicks.  There  is  also  an  improved  boiler 
and  heater  which  aids  materially  in  carry- 
ing out  this  scheme  of  heating  and  ventila- 
tion. It  Is  said  that  this  system  works  so 
perfectly  that  the  machine  is  not  affected  by 
outside  changes,  either  of  heat  or  cold.  In 
consequence,  the  Gem  Incubator  can  be 
operated  successfully  either  in  winter  or 
summer  In  an  ordinary  living  room  where  it 
gets  quite  cool  during  the  night  and  In  the 
day-time  Is  liable  to  be  quite  warm  from 
the  heat  of  a stove. 

The  1907  Gem  Incubator  retains  Its  for- 
mer valuable  conveniences  in  the  way  of  the 
removable  chick  tray  and  nursery.  This 
device  makes  cleaning  an  easy  matter,  and 
as  everyone  knows  who  has  operated  an  in- 
cubator. cleanliness  is  an  important  factor. 

All  who  are  interested  in  a first-class 
hatching  machine  should  send  for  their 
handsome  new  1907  catalogue,  which  fully 
describes  their  large  line  of  various  sizes 
and  styles;  It  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Address  the  Gem  Incubator  Co.,  Trotwood. 
Ohio. 


“The  clothes  don’t  make  the  man — but 
they  help”  says  the  old  proverb.  Good 
fences  don’t  Increase  fertility,  but  they  make 
the  market  price  higher.  Take  two  farms 
— one  properly  fenced — the  other  with  gap- 
ing holes  for  stock  to  rush  through  to  the 
neighbors’  fields;  with  tumble-down  posts 
and  dilapidated  boards,  half  up — half  down; 
which  will  you  buy?  Which  will  bring  the 
most  at  a forced  sale? 

Wise  farmers  are  looking  at  all  these  out- 
ward appearances.  They  are  discarding  the 
old.  decaying,  profitless  wooden  fence.  They 
are  replacing  it  with  one  that  is  strong  and 
durable  like  the  Brown  fence.  This  is  a 
fence  that  farmers  say  is  at  least  one- 
fourth  heavier  than  most  woven-wlre  fences: 
that  It  doesn't  get  "Baggy  or  saggy;’’  that 
It  is  easily  put  up.  One  of  the  best  things 
about  a Brown  fence  is  that  It  seldom  needs 
repairs.  It  is  so  heavily  galvanized,  the 
wires  are  so  solid  and  strong — being  made 
of  high  carbon,  hard  colled  steel  spring  wire 
— that  they  cannot  rust  for  years  and  will 
successfully  resist  all  the  varying  changes 
of  frost  and  sunshine.  The  uprights  are  the 
same  size  as  the  horizontals.  When  a Brown 
fence  Is  up.  It  is  up  "to  stay  up." 

Two  more  good  things  that  the  Brown 
Fence  and  Wire  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
do  for  the  farmer.  1st : They  send  a free 
sample  of  the  fence  so  that  every  man  can 
examine  It  at  his  leisure.  He  can  hammer 
It.  file  it,  dtp  It  In  acid,  heat  It — test  It  any 


way  he  chooses.  The  sample  will  be  no  bet- 
ter than  the  actual  wire  sent  him  when  he 
pays  his  money.  2nd:  They  pay  the  freight 
on  all  orders  of  forty  rods  and  over.  This 
is  a great  convenience.  A man  knows  ex- 
actly what  his  fence  will  cost  laid  down  at 
his  home  station.  Prepaid  freight  usually 
Is  delivered  sooner  than  the  "bill  to  follow” 
kind.  A 56-page  catalogue  gives  a detailed 
explanation  of  138  different  styles  of  fences 
for  poultry,  hogs,  horses,  bulls  and  stock 
of  all  kinds.  It  is  sent  free  to  anyone. 


Getting  Most  for  Your  Money. 

Before  you  buy  an  Incubator,  write 
George  Ertel  Company,  Quincy.  Illinois,  for 
a cony  of  the  Victor  book.  This  tells  how 
dollars  invested  in  the  hatching  machines 
will  pay  the  greatest  dividends.  They  will 
tell  you.  too.  about  their  100-Egg  Hatching 
Wonder,  delivered  for  $7.90.  This  is  for  the 
man  who  wants  to  start  raising  chickens  In 
a small  way,  and  they  have  many  testi- 
monials like  this: 

April,  1906. 

In  October  last  I bought  of  vou  a 100- 
egg  Hatching  Wonder  and  Brooder,  and 
now  give  vou  the  results  of  three  hatch- 
ings: 

No.  1 — 104  eggs,  9 out  on  test...  95  chicks 

No.  2 — 107  eggs,  12  out  on  test...  95  chicks 

No.  3 — 103  eggs,  7 out  on  test...  96  chicks 

Total  286  chicks 

I do  not  know  what  you  mav  think  of 
that,  but  I think  it  can’t  be  beat,  and  the 
chicks  are  as  lively  as  little  crickets.  The 
machine  is  truly  a wonder. 

WM.  TRUMPP, 

1653  Lincoln,  ave..  Alameda,  Calif. 

If  vou  want  one  machine  or  several.  It 
will  be  to  your  interest  to  write  Ertel  before 
you  buy.  They  can  give  you  most  for  your 
money,  because  they  have  carefully  studied 
the  science  of  incubation  and  have  worked 
out  their  machines  to  accomplish  the  re- 
sults. One  cent  for  a postal  card  will  bring 
you  the  Victor  book,  with  its  eighty  pages 
of  valuable  information.  Just  address 
“George  Ertel  Co..  Quincy.  111.” 


An  Enterprising  Nursery. 

In  visiting  the  nurseries  of  Rupert  and 
Son,  Seneca,  N.  Y.,  I was  much  surprised  to 
find  such  commodious  barns  with  accommo- 
dations for  feeding  a large  number  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep.  They  are  this  winter  feed- 
ing 80  head  of  cattle  and  100  sheep,  besides 
the  large  number  of  horses  necessary  for 
their  extensive  farm  and  nursery  work.  In 
this  way  they  get  large  amounts  of  the 
best  of  fertilizer,  which  keeps  their  soil  in 
the  best  condition  for  growing  nursery  stock 
and  their  trees  make  a continuous  growth, 
healthy  and  unchecked  by  any  lack  of  plant 
food.  Their  packing  cellars  are  large  and 
well  built  and  in  a three  weeks'  trip  through 
the  nursery  sections  of  Western  New  York  I 
have  seen  no  better  stock  than  here.  No 
San  Jose  scale  has  ever  been  found  on  the 
place  and  trees  appeared  remarkably  bright 
and  healthy.  The  cover  of  their  new  cata- 
logue shows  several  new  varieties  of  peaches 
and  plums,  in  natural  colors,  which  they 
are  offering  in  collections  at  very  low  rates. 
Your  address  on  a postal  card  will  bring 
you  a copy.  G.  R. 


Rickety  Fences  Depreciate  Farm  Property. 

There,  seems  to  be  a general  complaint  of 
poor  galvanizing  on  fence  wire.  The  com- 
plaint has  become  so  general  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  thev  have  taken  the  matter 
up  with  the  view  of  investigating  conditions 


FREE 

EYE  and  EAR  BOOK 


Names  of  Some  Patients  Cured 

Of  Eye  or  Ear  Troubles  by  the  Mild  Medicine 
Method  Described  in  This  Book. 

DEAFNESS — Mr.  Emil  T.  Peterson,  Lindsborg,  Kas.;  Sister 
Mary  Clare,  Villa  Maria,  Ursulmo  Academy,  Bryan.  Tex,;  Miss 
May  Bitters.  R F.  D.  1.  Box  30.  Humpden,  Neb. 

CROSS  EYES — H.  McCauley,  1603  RitnerSt..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

OPTIC  NERVE  TROUBLE-Mrs.  W.  G.  Reid  (daughter),  Am- 
oret.  Mo. ; Mrs.  N.  Johnson,  Fincastle,  Tex. 

CATARACT — Mrs.  John  L.  Harlan,  117  Colborne  St.,  Battle 
Creek.  Mich. 

CHRONIC  GRANULATED  LIDS— Mr.  Joseph  Gnudct.  Tallien, 
La.;  Lloyd  Stambeck,  Cedar  Point.  Kas. ; Mrs.  M.  Morton,  Long 
Plain,  Mass. 

DR.  CURTS’  EYE  AND  EAR  BOOK 

Tells  of  a method  by  which  pooplo  from  every  state  in  the 
union  as  well  as  Canada  were  cured  of  chronic  Eye  and  Ear 
troubles  at  their  own  homes  by  Mild  Medicines.  Mostof  theso 
cases  had  been  pronounced  incurable  by  other  doctors,  but  they 
wroto  for  this  btiok,  followed  its  advice,  and  today  are  cured. 
Tells  how  all  diseases  and  defects  of  the  Eye,  such  as  Failing 
Eyesight,  Cataract.  Granulated  Lids,  Scum.  Sore  Eyes,  etc., 
may  be  successfully  treated  by  the  patients  in  their  own 
homes.  No  necessity  for  seeing  a doctor  and  no  interference 
with  daily  duties  Tolls  how  deaf  people,  except  those  born 
deaf. may  bo  restored  to  perfect  hearing.  Tells  how  to  quickly  re- 
lieve and  euro  Distressing  Head  Noises.  Ringing  and  Buzzing  in 
the  Ears.  Discharging  Ears  and  Catarrh  (which  causes  most 
cases  of  deafness).  The  book  tells  all  about  the  Mild  Medicine 
Method  used  by  Dr.  Curts,  which  has  restored  sight  and  hearing 
to  scores  of  supposedly  incurable  patients  in  every  state.  There 
is  scarcely  a neighborhood  in  America  in  which  he  has  not  one 
or  more  cured  patients  Tho  Mild  Mcdicino  Method  makes  it  un- 
necessary to  submit  to  an  operation  for  any  Eve  or  Ear  trouble. 

Cross  Eyos  Straightened  in  One  Minute 

By  tho  aid  of  tho  Mild  Mcdicino  Method  Dr.  Curts  is  able  to 
treat  his  patients  in  their  own  homo  as  successfully  as  though 
they  were  to  como  to  his  office.  Any  person  having  anv 
Eyo  or  Ear  troublo  should  read  this  book,  which  Dr.  Curt's 
will  gladly  send  free  to  any  afflicted  one  No  matter  how 
serioos  your  affletion  — no  matter  what  other  treatment  you 
havo  tried  — no  matter  what  other  doctors  have  told  you— 
write  for  this  book;  it  will  cost  you  nothing  and  .will  tell  you 
bow  you  can  be  cured  in  your  home.  Address 

DH.  F.  G.  CURTS, 

Building  Kansas  City,  Ma 
Cut  Out  This  Coupon  and  Mail  Today 
DR.  F.  G.  CURTS. 

Guuihel  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Gear  Sir— Please  semi  me  a copy  of*  your 
F ULE  Kye  ami  Far  Hook. 

Name 

Town 

County  State 


EYE  and  EAR  BOOKS  FREE 

They  Tell  How  All  Eye  and  Ear  Diseases  Are  Cured  in  Patient's 
Own  Home,  Without  Knife  or  Pain 


I Will  Send  You  My  Valuable 
Eye  and  Ear  Books  and  FREE 
ADVICE,  Showing  How  You 
Can  Quickly,  Safely  and  Per- 
manently Cure  Yourself  of  any 
Eye  or  Ear  Trouble  in  Your 
Own  Home  Without  the  Incon- 
venience of  Seeing  a Doctor 


If  you  have  any  Eye  or  Ear  trouble,  I want  you  to  write  for  my  books  and 
tell  me  about  your  case.  I want  to  place  a copy  of  my  Eye  and  Ear  Books 
in  the  hands  of  every  afflicted  person  everywhere.  I also  want  to  send  you 
a personal  letter  of  advice,  giving  you,  absolutely  free,  the  benefit  of  my  27 
years’  successful  experience  in  the  cure  of  Eye  and  Ear  diseases. 

My  books  and  advice  have  saved  hundreds  of  people  from  the  surgeon’s 
knife,  enabling  them  to  cure  themselves  by  a simple,  painless,  natural  method. 
Here  are  the  names  of  some  of  those  who  read  my  Books,  followed  my  advice,  and 

Cured  Themselves  of  Eye  and  Ear  Trouble: 

111.;  John  Hurst  (Atrophy  of  Optic  Nerve).  Germantown.  Pa.;  J.  A.  Kelley  (Pterygium),  Delight.  Ark.;  Sister  M 
Annette  (Optic  Nerve),  St.  Joseph  Convent,  St.  John  West,  N.  B..  Canada;  George  W.  Dewey  (Granulated  Lids), 
Toulon,  111.  ; Miss  Kate  Mosey  (Glaucoma),  Muskingum,  Ohio;  J.  B.  Collins  (Deafness).  Ash  Grove,  Iowa;  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Downs  (Granulated  Lids),  Groton,  Mass. ; Washington  Irving  (Glaucoma),  New  Paltz.  N V.  ; B.  C.  Kent  (Deafness), 
Chicago,  111.  ; Mrs,  S.  C.  Willard  (Cataracts).  Libertyville,  111.;  Prof.  Van  de  Sande  (Deafness),  3216  Finest  Ave., 
Chicago,  111.  Mrs.  Mary  Smith  (Optic  Nerve).  Kendaia.  N.  Y. ; Mrs.  M.  J.  McMillan  (Granulated  Lids),  Jefferson.  S.  C. ; 
Mrs.  2 A Frazier  (Dettfnesi),  Ottumwa,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Ernest  Smith  (Optic  Nerve),  Fort  Collins,  Colo. ; Rev.  E.  Franck 
(Optic  Nerve” Erie,  Pa. ; Chas.S.Seaford  (Granulated  Lids),  Landusky.Mont  ; Miss  Edith  Hope  (D  afness), Osceola,  Neb. 

el  ItAA  m AAI  n DC  UUk  on  to  any  charitable  institution  if  anyone 
dljUUU  111  UULU  nc If  AIUI  can  prove  that  I ever  injured  an  eye 
or  ear,  or  that  any  testimonial  published  by  me  is  not  true  and  genuine. 


FREE  BOOK  OFFER  No.  1 

My  Book  entitled  “EYE  DISEASES 
CURED  WITHOUT  SURGERY”  tells 
the  causes  and  symptoms  of  all  diseases  and 
defects  of  the  Eyes,  such  as  Weak  Eyes, 
Watery  Eyes,  Failing  Eyesight,  Cataract.  Ul- 
cers, Granulated  Lids,  and  Pannus,  Optic 
Nerve  Diseases,  Glaucoma.  Opacities,  Scums, 
Scars,  Films,  Sore  Eyes,  Eye  Strain,  Pterv- 
gium,  etc.,  and  how  they  may  be  successfully 
treated  by  the  patient  at  his  own  home.  No 
necessity  for  seeing  a doctor.  No  interfer- 
ence with  dally  work.  Book  contains  letters 
from  scores  of  people  who  cured  their  eyes 
by  using  my  harmless  natural, methods. 


FREE  BOOK  OFFER  No.  2 

My  Book  entitled  44  HOW  I CURE 
DEAFNESS,  HEAD  NOISES  AND 

CATARRH  ” tells  how  to  quickly  relieve 
Head  Noises.  Kinging  and  Buzzing  in  the 
Ears.  Discharge  from  the  Ears.  Earache.  Ca- 
tarrh. and  other  causes  of  Deafness.  It  tells 
how  deaf  people  (not  born  deaf)  may  be  re- 
stored to  perfect  nec.ring.  It  advises  as  to  the 
care  of  the  Ears.  How  to  diet,  bathe  and 
exercise.  Every  person  who  suffers  from  any 
form  of  Ear  trouble  should  consult  this  Book 
and  learn  how  easily,  quickly,  safelv  and  per- 
manently all  manner  of  Ear  troubles  can  be 
cured  at  home,  without  knife  or  pain. 


'BCE  AnVIPC  ft  CCCD  ■ No  matterwhat  form  of  Eye  or  Ear  trouble  you  have, 
ftkb  HU  VIUC  Ul  iLft  ■ if  you  will  tell  me  about  your  case,  I will  send  you  a 
letter  of  advice  absolutely  free  of  charge.  You  do  not  obligate  yourself  to  pay  me  one 
penny  by  accepting  this  offer.  Just  write  me  a postal  card  or  letter  about  your  case,  and 
don’t  fail  to  tell  me  whether  you  want  the  Free  Eye  Book  or  the  Free  Ear  Book . If  you  need 
both  books  I will  send  them  to  you.  Address  at  once 

DR.0REN  ONEAL,  Suite  926,162  State  St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


TRY  THEM  FREE 

I Want  to  Prove  to  You  That  Tru- 
sight  Spectacles  Are  the 
Best  You  Ever  Wore. 

Simply  Send  Me  Your  Name. 

I will  send  you  my  perfect  Truiight 
Eye  Tester  with  which  you  can  test 
your  own  eyes  as  well  as  the  most 
skilled  optician.  When  you  return 
the  tester  with  your  test  I will  send 
you  a pair  of  Genuine  Trusight 
Spectacles  that  will  surely  fit  you  on 
__  6' days'  free  trial.  I won’t  ask  for 

a cent  of  money — no  deposit — not  even  a reference.^  Vou  wear  the  glasses  m your 
own  home  for  six  days  and  if  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every^  way— if  they  are  the 
best  gl 
If  the  j_ 

bargain  you  — j □-  , 

positive  that  you  can  see  better  with  Trusight  Spectacles  than  with  common  glasses 
that  I want  to  send  a pair  esneciallv  fitted  to  your  eyes  on  6 days'  free  trial.  Send 
for  tester  today.  TRUSIGHT  SPECTACLE  C0„  954  Ridge  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


and  giving  practical  information  from  time 
to  time  to  the  fence  users.  The  time  was 
when  galvanized  fence  wire  could  be  relied 
on  to  last  several  years,  but  now.  in  many 
cases,  it  begins  to  rust  soon  after  out  up. 
Kltselman  Brothers,  of  Muncie.  Indiana, 
fence  manufacturers,  claim  to  have  an  im- 
proved process  of  galvanizing  wire  that  adds 
much  to  its  lasting  qualities.  They  have 
just  issued  a 96-page  catalogue  fully  de- 
scribing the  above  orocess.  Upon  request 
it  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  readers  of  this 
paper.  We  trust  all  of  our  friends  will 
write  for  it.  If  there  are  anv  improve- 
ments made  we  want  our  readers  to  know 
of  them. 


The  members  of  the  Farmer  Seed  Co,, 
of  Faribault.  Minnesota,  whose  ad  appears 
in  another  column  of  this  paper,  are  prac- 
tical farmers  and  gardeners.  They  own  ex- 
tensive farm  lands,  and  have  been  engaged 
in  farming  and  seed  growing  the  last  11 
years  at  Faribault.  Minnesota,  a section  that 
is  renowned  for  the  production  of  choice 
seed  grain,  seed  corn  and  seed  potatoes,  and 
also  for  the  growing  of  fine  vegetables. 
Clover,  timothy  and  other  grass  seeds,  pro- 
duced in  the  neighborhood  of  Faribault,  are 
unsurpassed  for  high  quality,  and  for  this 
reason  the  Farmer  Seed  Co.  are  headquarters 
for  them.  The  Farmer  Seed  Co.  claim,  and 
their  customers  prove  it,  that  with  their 
carefully  selected  clover-grass  mixtures,  one 
can  make  two  and  three  spears  of  grass 
grow  where  but  one  grew  before.  The  read- 
ers of  this  paper,  who  are  interested  in 
farming  and  gardening,  should  write  to  the 
Farmer  Seed  Co  for  their  new  illustrated 
catalog.  They  offer  it  free  to  the  readers 
of  this  paper.  Write  for  it. 


Fungicides  and  Insecticides. 

There  is  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
ready-made  insecticides  and  fungicides 
which  are  now  offered  to  farmers  who  wish 
to  spray  their  trees.  Everyone  realizes  that 
the  making  of  the  mixtures  is  a work  which 
requires  care  and  skill,  and  many  farmers, 
therefore,  welcome  the  announcement  that 


Don’t  Wear  a Truss 


Brooks'  Appliance  is  a new 
•cientitic  discovery  with  auto- 
matic air  cushions  that  draws 
the  broken  parts  together  and 
binds  them  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  .absolutely 
holds  firmly  and  comfortably 
and  neTcr  slips,  always  light 
and  cool  andconfonnstoevery 
movementof  the  body  without 
chafing  or  hurting.  I make  it 
to  your  measure  and  send  It  to 
you  on  a strict  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  refund- 
ed and  I have  put  my  price  so 
low  that  any  body,  rich  or  poor, 
can  buy  it.  Remember  I make 
it  to  your  order — send  ittoyou 
— you  wear  it — and  if  it  doesn't  satisfy  you,  you  6end  it  back  to 
me  and  I will  refund  your  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsi- 
ble citizen  in  Marshall  will  tell  you  that  is  the  way  I do  busi- 
ness—always  absolutely  on  the  square  and  I am  selling  thou- 
sands of  people  this  way  for  the  past  five  years.  Remember  I 
use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  I just  giTe  you  • 
straight  business  deal  M a reasonable  price. 

c.  ...  iLo-i.-.  J191  •>  IC'.il  3.  sr.KJI.  inch. 
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these  preparations  can  be  bought  ready  to 
use,  from  firms  which  make  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  mixtures  a careful  study. 
The  Monmouth  Chemical  Works,  Shrews- 
bury, N.  J..  make  a number  of  mixtures 
which  are  needed  by  our  subscribers.  Among 
them  are  Bordeaux  mixture,  for  both  dry 
and  liquid  processes  of  spraying;  Salimene. 
for  use  in  fighting  San  Jose  scale,  and  arsen- 
ate of  lead,  the  well-known  insecticide  which 
is  in  such  popular  favor  at  this  time.  Write 
to  the  Monmouth  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  D„ 
Shrewsbury,  N'.  J..  for  full  Information  con- 
cerning any  of  these  preparations.  Do  this 
at  once,  before  the  season  arrives  when  these 
mixtures  will  be  needed.  And  don’t  fail  to 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower  when  writing. 
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THE  MISTRY,  JR. 

A spraying  outfit  consists  primarily  of 
two  things:  A pump  and  a nozzle.  Besides 

these  there  are  the  hose  connecting  the 
nozzle  with  the  pump  and  the  agitator  for 
keeping  the  liquid  evenly  mixed,  etc.  Of 
these  Implements  the  nozzle  is  by  no  means 
the  least  Important,  as  the  entire  success  of 
the  spraying  depends  on  It.  The  nozzle  de- 
manded today  Is  one  that  will  meet  the  gen- 
eral requirements  and  of  good  design  with 
the  least  liability  to  clog  or  dribble. 

We  are  Illustrating 
herewith  one  of  the 
latest  patterns  placed 
on  the  market  by  the 
Goulds  Mfg.  Co.  of 
Seneca  Palls,  N.  Y. 
This  Is  known  as  the 
•'Mistry,  Jr."  It  Is 
made  entirely  of  brass 
with  hardened  tool 
steel  disc  placed  Into 
the  discharge  cap. 

Owing  to  the  wear 
these  discs  are  subject 
to,  which  causes  them  to. dribble  and  waste 
material,  the  “Mistry,  Jr."  is  made  with  re- 
movable discs  which  can  be  easily  taken  out 
and  replaced  with  new  ones.  This  feature 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
an  entire  new  cap.  The  construction  of  the 
nozzle  also  allows  for  a large  size  hole  in 
the  disc,  at  the  same  time  makes  It  possible 
to  throw  a much  finer  and  wider  spray  than 
the  ordinary  nozzle  and  with  much  less 
chance  for  clogging. 

It  Is  claimed  by  many  that  the  “Mistry, 
Jr."  is  very  economical  In  quantity  of  mix- 
ture used  and  that  it  will  give  the  Very  best 
results  In  spraying  with  soluble  oil  prepara- 
tions and  the  Lime-Salt -Sulphur  compounds 
against  the  San  Jose  Scale.  In  numerous 
tests  It  has  not  clogged  once.  Its  simple 
construction  makes  it  easy  to  clean  and  in 
fact  superior  to  any  In  this  respect  alone. 


NEW  YORK’S  LATEST  FREAK  BUILDING 

Thirty  Stories  on  a Plot  Twenty-eight  Feet 
Square. 

Visitors  to  New  York  are  to  have  another 
architectural  wonder  to  look  at  in  the  build- 
ing now  going  up  at  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Wall  street.  “The  Chimney  Corner,” 
the  building  has  already  been  dubbed  by  the 
Wall  Street  brokers  and  the  name  will  stick 
as  did  the  word  Flatiron  as  applied  to  the 
tall  tower  at  the  junction  of  Broadway,  23d 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  The  owners  of 
the  building  gave  it  their  own  name,  the 
Fuller,  but  the  nickname  caught  the  fancy 
of  people  and  everybody  knows  the  building 
as  the  Flatiron. 

“The  Chimney  Corner,”  is  even  more  of 
a monstrosity  than  the  famous  Flatiron.  It 
Is  to  be  thirty  stories  high,  and  as  It  occu- 
pies a piece  of  ground  only  28  feet  square, 
Its  looks  may  be  imagined.  It  Is  a chimney 
structure  If  ever  there  was  one  in  the  shape 
of  an  office  building. 

The  site  of  the  "Chimney  Corner,”  brought 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  real  estate 
In  New  York.  The  little  store  on  the  ground 
floor,  28  feet  square  has  been  rented  to  the 
United  Cigar  Stores  Co.,  for  $37,500  a year. 
This  rental  Is  $2,500  more  than  the  same 
concern  pays  for  Its  store  In  the  Flatiron 
building.  A lot  of  money,  most  assuredly, 
must  go  up  in  tobacco  smoke  if  a cigar 
store  can  face  a dally  rental  of  over  $100. 


New  Railway  Lines  In  the  Dakotas. 

The  new  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
& St.  Paul  Railway  which  Is  being  built 
from  Glenham,  S.  D.,  to  Butte,  Montana, 
will  open  up  a large  tract  of  diversified 
farming  and  stock  raising  country. 

The  new  line  will  pass  through  Walworth. 
Boreman  and  Schnasse  Counties  in  South 
Dakota  and  through  Hettinger.  Bowman  and 
Billings  Counties  In  North  Dakota,  and  pro- 
ceed in  a westerly  direction  to  Butte,  Mont. 

The  rich  soil  of  the  country  through  which 
this  new  line  will  pass,  consisting  of  a deep 
black  loam,  with  a yellow  clay  subsoil,  to- 
gether with  the  favorable  climatic  condi- 
tions and  an  abundance  of  water.  Is  adapted 
to  raising  all  kinds  of  grain  and  suitable 
for  genera!  agricultural  purposes.  There  are 
still  many  thousand  acres  of  good  Govern- 
ment lands  to  be  secured  along  this  new 
line.  Homestead  entries  for  lands  In  Butte 
County,  may  be  made  at  Seim,  South  Da- 
kota. There  are  golden  opportunities  for  the 
farmer  and  rancher,  and  for  the  small  mer- 
chant in  the  new  towns  which  will  be  open- 
ed along  this  new  line  as  fast  as  the  rail- 
way can  be  completed.  Mobrldge,  In  Wal- 
worth County,  South  Dakota.  Is  the  first 
station  on  this  new  line  east  of  the  crossing 
o fthe  Missouri  River.  A town  has  recently 
been  established  there  and  promises  a great 
future. 


$50  Buys  “The  Flyer.” 

Every  subscriber  who  thinks  of  buying  a 
top  buggy  should  write  to  The  Consumers 
Carriage  Mfg.  Co..  Dept  E.  Chicago.  Ill  . 
for  their  large  vehicle  catalogue,  and  full 
details  of  the  liberal  30-days’  free  road  test. 
The  Company  owns  an  enormous  vehicle  fac- 
tory with  a capacity  of  18.000  finished  ve- 
hicles yearly,  and  builds  “The  Flyer"  com- 
plete from  the  raw  material.  It  claims  to 
undersell  any  other  buggy  concern  In  the 
country.  The  equal  of  “The  Fiver”  would 
cost  *75  to  $100  of  any  retail  buggy  dealer. 
But  The  Consumers  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  mak- 
ers of  the  White  Hickory  Flyer,  sell  direct 
to  consumers,  and  only  ask  $50  for  this 
splendid  top  buggy.  The  amount  you  save 
represents  the  profit  the  middle  dealer 
makes  when  he  sells  you  a buggy  of  the 
same  high  quality.  You  can  have  the  White 
Hickory  Flyer  sent  for  a 30-days’  free  road 
test,  and  you  are  not  expected  to  keep  it 
unless  It  proves  to  be  equal  to  buggies  that 
retail  at  *75  to  $100. 

White  Hickory  Is  used  exclusively  for 
wheels  and  gear.  Nearly  all  other  makes 
of  top  huvirles  are  made  of  yellow  hlckorv. 
Most  people  have  an  idea  that  “hickory  Is 
hlckorv.”  They  don’t  stop  to  think  that 
white  hickory — the  outer  part  of  the  hlckorv 
log — has  50  per  cent  more  elasticity,  life  and 
lasting  qualities  than  the  vellow  heart  of 
the  log.  which  Is  the  old.  lifeless  wood. 

The  White  Hlckorv  Fiver,  with  Its  perfect 
construction  throughout.  Is  the  greatest 
bugy  bargain  on  the  market. 


Sears,  Roebuck  & Co.’s  Wonderful  New 
Catalogue  Just  Out. 

Sears,  Roebuck  & Company,  the  groat 
Mall  Order  House  of  Chicago,  have  Just  Issued 
their  new  spring  and  summer  catalogue,  the 
largest  and  most  Interesting  general  mer- 
chandise catalogue  ever  printed,  and  thev 
are  willing  to  send  It  free  to  anyone  who 
will  write  for  it.  This  great  concern  now 
advises  us  that  they  are  handling  all  orders 
with  wonderful  speed  since  they  are  entirelv 
located  In  their  mammoth  40-acre  plant  and 
are  filling  and  dispatching  the  thousands  of 
orders  they  receive  dally  in  about  half  the 
time  they  formerly  required,  and  are  set- 
ting a new  standard  for  good  service  in  the 
mall  order' world.  With  this  firm’s  wonder- 
ful facilities  In  their  new  plant,  with  the 
marvelous  values  as  shown  by  the  low  prices 
and  hlvh  qualltv  of  the  merchandise  In  their 
latest  free  catalogue,  with  the  liberal  Profit 
Pharln"-  Plan  which  they  maintain,  wherein' 
tnev  give  th'elr  customers  a large  share  of 
the  profits  of  the  business,  giving  away  an 
endless  variety  of  valuable  merchandise  ab- 


solutely free  to  their  customers,  and  with 
the  accuracy  and  speed  with  which  they  are 
now  handling  every  order  that  comes  to 
them,  we  look  forward  to  see  them  break 
all  records  for  volume  of  business  this  sea- 
son. The  honest  and  straightforward  as  well 
as  liberal  manner  In  which  this  institution 
treats  its  customers  Is  certainly  a model  of 
business  policy,  one  that  all  other  tradesmen 
could  well  afford  to  pattern  after. 


Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  very  largest  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  the  West,  purely 
through  excellent  business  management.  It 
is  not  under  state  or  church  control,  but 
is  a purely  business  enterprise.  It  was  or- 
ganized seventeen  years  ago  by  President 
O.  H.  Longwell  and  a company  of  wealthy 
citizens  of  Des  Moines,  and  almost  $700, 00(1 
have  been  expended  in  building  up  this  great 
institution  of  learning.  President  Longwell 
has  demonstrated  that  a great  educational 
institution  can  be  built  up  on  business  prin- 
ciples without  state  or  church  aid  The 
school  has  nine  large  buildings  and  is  as 
thoroughly  equipped  as  any  of  the  state 
schools.  Besides  doing  regular  college  work 
the  institution  maintaining  a repartment  of 
education  for  the  training  of  teachers;  a col- 
lege of  pharmacy,  which  is  now  the  largest 
college  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States: 
a college  of  engineering,  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equip- 
ped engineering  colleges  in  the  country;  a 
business  college,  a college  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting;  a college  of  telegraphy;  a thor- 
oughly equipped  college  of  music  with  eleven 
teachers;  a college  of  oratory;  and  a col- 
lege of  penmanship  and  drawing. 

The  present  daily  attendance  at  this  In- 
stitution, we  are  advised,  is  about  1500 
students,  with  an  attendance  annually  of 
something  over  two  thousand  students.  This 
is  certainly  a record  of  which  to  be  proud. 
There  are  many  students  attending  this 
school  from  Missouri,  and  they  invariably 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  educa- 
tional work  offered,  also  of  the  accommoda- 
tions and  advantages.  The  spring  quarter 
opens  February  19th,  but  students  are  ad- 
mitted any  day  they  wish  to  enter.  Young 
people  Interested  in  obtaining  a practical 
education  at  a thoroughly,  reliable  institu- 
tion should  address  President  O.  H.  Long- 


well,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  a catalogue, 
giving  full  and  complete  information  rela- 
tive to  all  departments  of  work  offered  in 
that  most  excellent  institution  of  learning. 


Growth  of  Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  1907  catalogue  of  the  Iowa  Seed  Co., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  been  received,  and 
deserves  special  mention.  The  catalogue 
lists  a number  of  novelties  for  this  season, 
including  many  of  the  creations  of  Luther 
Burbank,  such  as  his  new  popples,  daisies, 
tomatoes,  etc.  Of  course  all  the  old  stand- 
ard sorts  are  listed  as  usual.  Full  cultural 
directions  for  all  seeds  and  plants  are  given 
at  the  head  of  each  department,  so  that 
the  most  inexperienced  person  is  enabled  to 
succeed  when  directions  are  followed.  The 
book  Is  a complete  farmer’s  and  gardener’s 
guide,  and  will  prove  useful  as  a work  of 
reference.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  In- 
crease in  the  business  of  this  firm.  During 
the  past  year  seven  new  greenhouses  have 
been  added,  making  a total  of  thirty-one 
houses  now  devoted  to  growing  plants.  In 
addition  to  this,  an  immense  warehouse  has 
been  built  for  seed  corn,  fully  equipped  with 
modern  machinery  and  ventilating  and  heat- 
ing apparatus,  thus  enabling  the  company 
to  scientifically  care  for  seed  corn  and  pre- 
serve Its  vitality.  The  catalogue  of  the  Iowa 
Seed  Company  is  free  to  all  those  who  will 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower  in  writing.  Send 
for  it  today. 


Anderton  Vehicles. 

“Try  an  Anderton  with  your  money  In 
your  pocket"  has  come  to  be  a familiar  ex- 
pression. It  refers  to  the  way  of  doing  bus- 
iness of  a valued  advertising  patron  of  this 
paper.  The  Anderton  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  first  one  of  this  season’s  adver- 
tisements of  the  company  appears  in  this 
issue.  The  “Anderton”  vehicles  are  not  only 
superior  but  they  are  sold  on  what  is  un- 
questionably the  most  liberal  plan  ever 
adopted  by  a vehicle  manufacturer.  They 
sell  only  direct  to  the  consumer.  The  prices 
are  esitremei  ’ow  for  the  quality  of  vehicle. 
Their  dealing,  u-e  open  and  candid.  There 
is  no  red  tape  a.  -i  little  formality  in  dealing 
with  them;  If  you  want  any  kind  of  vehicle 
loqk  at  this;  first  ad  and  then  put  yourself 
in  touch  with  them  by  writing  for  their 
catalog.  , . 


CHECK  YOUR  SALES. 


Weigh  Your  Produce  on  Your  Own  Scales 
and  Thus  Receive  Full  Value 
for  Every  Pound. 

Farmers,  stockmen,  dairymen,  safe  selling 
and  safe  buying  are  not  possible  unless  you 
own  your  own  scales  and  know  they  are  ac- 
curate and  will  remain  so.  By  having  your 
own  scales  and  weighing  what  you  buy  and 
sell  you  will  avoid  disputes  and  save  enough 
in  a single  season  to  pay  for  them. 

Good  judgment,  however,  must  be  exer- 
cised in  buying  a scale.  The  dearest  scale 
you  can  buy  is  one  with  no  reputation  back 
of  it — one  that  is  not  built  on  correct  prin- 
ciples and  won’t  remain  accurate.  Now,  the 
Osgood  Scale  Co.  Is  a reputable  practical, 
solid,  safe  concern,  that  sells  only  guaran- 
teed scales.  This  company  manufactures 
all  kinds  of  scales — Portable,  Pit,  Pitless — 
steel  and  cement  construction,  and  sells 
them  on  very  liberal  terms,  which  makes 
it  an  easy  matter  for  every  business  man  and 
farmer  in  the  country  to  own  an  Osgood 
scale. 

If  you  want  to  know  all  about  scales, 
what  kind  to  buy  and  how  to  get  a scale  on 
trial,  write  to  the  Osgood  Scale  Co.,  140 
Central  Street,  Binghamton,  New  York,  for 
a copy  of  their  new  catalogue.  It  is  the  most 
beautifully  Illustrated  scale  book  ever  pro- 
duced, picturing  all  kinds  of  scales.  There 
is  no  charge  for  this  book  nor  for  any  in- 
formation that  may  be  given  on  the  scale 

question.  

Myers’  Spray  Pumps. 

F.  E.  Myers  & Bro.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  have 
sent  us  one  of  their  calendars  for  1907,  and 
also  have  sent  us  some  of  the  literature  with 
which  they  supply  their  salesmen.  The 
Myers  Company,  as  Fruit-Grower  readers 
know,  makes  a full  line  of  pumps  of  all 
kinds,  including  spray  pumps,  force  pumps. 
Irrigation  pumps — In  fact,  every  kind  of  a 
pump  that  one  can  want.  Fruit-growers  will 
be  especially  interested  In  the  line  of  spray 
pump  made  by  this  company.  The  cata- 
logue cc  the  firm  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
our  leaders  who  ask  for  same.  F.  E.  Myers 
& Bro  ai'  ' make  one  of  the  most  complete 
lines  of  h.v  tools  made  anywhere,  and  those 
who  are  interested  In  this  line  should  also 
ask  for  a copy  of  the  catalogue  of  their  hay 
tools,  as  well  Both  the  catalogues,  or  either 
of  them,  will  be  -ent  free  to,  Fruit-Grower 
readers  who  mention  this  paper  in  writing. 
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The  Mon  Who  Makes  the  Split  Hickory 
Vehicles. 

The  accompany- 
ing Illustration  Is 
the  likeness  of  Mr. 

H.  C.  Phelps,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio 
Carriage  Mfg.  Co., 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Many  Fruit-Grower 
readers  have  had 
dealings  with  Mr 
Phelps,  and  will  fce 
glad  to  know  the 
appearance  of  this 
gentleman.  Few 
men  are  better 
known,  at  least  by 
reputation,  than 
Mr.  Phelps,  for  he 
Is  at  the  head  of  an  institution  which  has 
customers  all  over  the  world.  The  Ohio 
Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  manufactures  buggies 
and  other  vehicles,  as  well  as  all  styles  of 
harness,  and  sells  the  entire  output  of  sev- 
eral large  factories  direct  to  the  public, 
without  the  intervention  of  middle-men. 

The  enormous  business  of  this  institution 
has  been  built  up  by  fair  dealing  with  its 
customers.  Indeed,  it  is  apparent  to  anyone 
that  no  firm  which  does  business  direct  with 
the  people  can  long  continue  in  business  un- 
less its  methods  are  honest  and  straight 
forward,  and  its  goods  first-class  and  rightly 
priced. 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  much  more 
necessary  it  is  that  a firm  doing  business 
direct  with  the  people,  like  the  Ohio  Car- 
riage Mfg.  Co.,  shall  be  all  right  in  every 
respect  than  that  a firm  doing  business 
through  middlemen  shall  back  up  all  its 
goods?  If  the  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.'s 
goods  were  not  as  represented,  the  purchaser 
would  come  back  to  the  manufacturer  for 
satisfaction — but  where  business  is  done 
through  middlemen,  the  manufacturer  is  far 
removed  from  the  purchaser,  and  not  so 
easily  reached. 

The  1907  catalogue  of  the  Ohio  Mfg.  Co. 
describes  the  full  line  of  vehicles  made  by 
the  company,  and  shows  illustrations  of  all 
of  them.  In  addition,  it  tells  about  tho 

different  styles  of  harness  made  by  the 
company.  The  book  is  a large  one,  very 
complete,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  our  read- 
ers who  ask  for  it.  Address  Ohio  Carriage 
Mfg.  Co.,  Station  46,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and 
ask  for  the  catalogue  recommended  by  The 
Fruit-Grower — for  we  do  recommend  it  most 
heartily. 


* Why  Americans  Immigrate  to  Canada. 

Back  in  1896.  when  49  Americans  crossed 
over  and  settled  in  Western  Canada,  there 
was  nothing  much  in  the  fact  to  excite  com- 
ment. But.  when,  in  the  following  year 
their  number  was  increased  by  712,  at  least 
a few  people  on  either  side  of  the  interna- 
tional boundary  began  to  realize  that  West- 
ern Canada  had  something  to  offer  In  the 
way  of  inducement  to  attract  the  American 
farmer.  In  1898,  the  number  of  immigrants 
reached  the  surprising  figure  of  9,119,  and 
the  movement  was  on  in  earnest.  To-day. 
from  that  nucleus  of  49  people,  there  has 
sprung  up  a mighty  tide  of  immigration 
such  as  this  continent  has  never  known. 
Each  year  since  1896  has  seen  the  numbers 
doubling  and  trebling,  mounting  up,  until, 
with  the  close  of  the  12  months  ending 
December  31st.  1905,  a vast  army  of  107,000 
Americans  help  to  swell  the  grand  total. 

There  seems  to  be  no  abatement  in  this 
movement,  and  it  is  confidently  predicted 
that  at  least  150.000  to  200.0000  of  our  citi- 
zens crossed  the  boundary  line  last  year 
and  have  taken  up  homes  in  Western  Can- 
ada. The  movement  has  now  developed  into 
a clearly  defined  plan  of  colonization,  cen- 
tered about  Calgary,  Southern  Alberta. 

The  reason  for  this  enormous  immigra- 
tion is  easily  given.  Band  in  the  Ignited 
States  that  is  worth  from  $75  to  $200  an 
acre.  If  sold,  will  buy  many  acres  of  the 
finest  land  in  Canada  at  a cost  of  $10.00  to 
$25.00  per  acre;.  Behind  him  the  American 
farmer  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
vast  money*  making  possibilities  of  appre- 
ciating land  values.  In  many  instances  he 
has  seen  his  land  increase  in  value  from 
$1.25  to  $200  an  acre,  and  believing  that  it 
had  reached  its  maximum  value  is  ready  to 
dispose  of  it  and  take  advantage  of  the 
present  low  land  values  in  Canada.  He  is 
able  to  look  into  the  future  and  see  that 
land  which  is  now  being  sold  in  Canada 
from  $10.00  to  $25.00  an  acre,  will,  within  a 
very  few  years,  double  and  treble  its  pres- 
ent value. 

Then,  there  is  another  fact  which  appeals 
to  the  American  farmer,  and  particularly  to 
those  of  the  Western  states.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  Is  now  engaged 
in  a great  Irrigation  work,  just  east  of  Cal- 
gary. that  will  eventually  bring  under  water 

1.500  000  arr#»s  of  as  fine  land  as  there  is  in 
all  of  Canada.  They  have  just  thrown  open 
to  settlement  the  first  block  of  110.000  acres, 
which  they  are  selling  at  from  $15  00  to 
$25.00  per  acre.  In  connection  with  this  ir- 
rigated land  thev  are  selling  non-irrigable 
land  at  from  $12.00  to  $15.00  per  acre, 
which  cannot  be  surpassed  for  grazing  pur- 
poses. and  affords  a range  where  stock  mav 
graze  throughout  the  entire  year  without 
shelter. 

The  future  of  Western  Canada,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Southern  portion  of  Alberta. 
Province,  is  assured.  Calgary.  Its  metropolis 
a cltv  of  20  000  inhabitants,  composed  large- 
ly of  Americans,  is  a live,  up-to-date  city 
Its  retail  business  Is  in  the  hands  of 
bright,  progressive  business  men.  who  handle 
enormous  stocks.  There  are  any  number 
of  jobbing  houses  located  there,  and  a home 
market  for  stock  is  afforded  by  a large 
packing  house.  Along  the  line  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  in  Southern  Alberta 
there  have  been  twentv  elevators  established 
the  past  year  to  be  followed  by  thirty  more 
next  year,  so  that  there  will  be  no  shortage 
for  the  immense  crops  produced  in  this 
section. 


Crops  Without  Weeds. 

Was  there  ever  a tiller  of  the  soil  who 
has  not  with  nchlng  back  and  in  sweat  of 
face  wished  from  the  depths  of  his  soul 
there  were  no  weeds?  The  very  suggestion 
of  a man  being  so  simple  ns  to  deliberately 
sow  weeds  or  poor  seed  seems  foolish,  yet 
lots  of  us  farmers  are  doing  that  very  thing 
right  along  because  we  don't  properly  clean 
and  grade  our  seed  before  we  sow  it. 

But  there's  no  necessity  for  having  poor 
seed  and  noxious  weeds  mixed  with  what 
we  sow  any  longer. 

Down  In  the  heart  of  the  grain  district  a 
concern  in  Winfield.  Iowa,  hns  studied  out 
a contrivance  which  thev  call  a “Combined 
Corn  Sorter.  Grain  Grader  and  Grass  Seed 
Cleaner."  and  it  is  certainly  a daisy.  It 
cleans,  grades  and  separates  any  seed  or 
mixture  of  any  four  similar  seeds  rapidly 
and  thoroughly.  It  takes  out  all  the  weeds 
and  thistles  and  separates  the  grain  into 
different  grades  according  to  size  more  per- 
fectly than  yop  could  do  it  by  hand  and 


CARRIAGES  AND  VEHICLES 


Consumers’  Carriage  Mfg.  Co 13 

Elkhart  Carriage  & Harness 

Mfg.  Co 13 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co 13 

Sears,  Roebuck  & Co 13 

CIDER  MILLS 

G.  J.  Emeny  Co 47 

Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co 47 

Monarch  Machinery  Co 47 

CULTIVATORS,  GARDEN  TOOLS,  ETC. 

S.  L.  Allen  & Co 50 

American  Harrow  Co 46 

Ames  Plow  Co 50 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co 50 

Johnston  Harvester  Co 52 

Duane  H.  Nash  19 

FARM  PUBLICATIONS 

American  Bee  Journal  56 

Apple  Specialist  61 

Commercial  Poultry  56 

Farmers’  Call  60 

Farm  Poultry  56 

Kansas  Farmer  35,  66 

People’s  Popular  Monthly  49 

Poultry  Keeper  Pub.  Co 56 

The  Practical  Farmer  53 

Ranch  & Range  . . .' .. . . 41 

Southern  Fruit  Grower  Co 9,  61 

The  Strawberry  57 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  61 

Valley  Farmer  36 

FRUIT  LANDS,  FARMS,  ETC. 

H.  E.  Armstrong  41 

E.  C.  Baumann  41 

Beautiful  Valley  Land  Co 38 

Wm.  Booth  41 

Canadian  Pacific  Irrigation  Coloni- 
zation Co 40 

Cline  & Hufty  41 

Stephen  Couch  41 

Farmers’  Want  Journal  41 

Fruitland  Colony  Co 41 

Chas.  Henninger  41 

Home  Loan  & Investment  Co 41 

Lewiston-Clarkston  Co 39 

Lewiston  Development  League  ....  41 

E.  M.  Maphis  41 

Maywood  Colony  39 

McDermid  & McHenry  38 

Amos  Newson  41 

Oregon  Development  League  41 

Dr.  Peoples 41 

Poison  Bros.  & Co 38 

R.  W.  Rice  41 

Rio  Grande  Land  Water  & Power 

Co 25 

Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines  53 

C.  Thos.  Shinn  41 

H.  K.  Sopp  Co 41 

J.  H.  Straight  41 

Summerland  Development  Co 38 

H.  Wernecke  41 

FRUIT  PACKAGES 

F.  A.  Carrier  22 

National  Paper  Box  Co 44 

Pierce-Williams  Co 44 

Saranac  Machine  Co 18 

J.  A.  ScIv'OGr  & Co 40 

St.  Louis  Basket  & Box  Co 16 

GRUBBERS  AND  STUMP  PULLERS 

H.  L.  Bennett  24 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co 35 

Milne  Mfg.  Co 16 

Monarch  Grubber  Co 36 

W.  Smith  Grubber  Co 24 

INCUBATORS,  POULTRY  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 

Automatic  Hatching  Co 37 

Berry’s  Poultry  Farm  -.54,  55 

J.  R.  Brabazon  56 

M.  Campbell  Co 54 

W.  F.  Chamberlain  37 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co 55 

Delevan  Poultry  Farm  55 

Geo.  Ertel  Co 55 

Gem  Incubator  Co 55 

Great  Western  Incubator  Co 55 

F.  Grundy  58 

Hebron  Incubator  Co 54 

Humphrey  & Sons  55 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co 54 

Geo.  H.  Lee  Co 55 

F.  W.  Mann  Co 54 

J.  W.  Miller  Co 55 

A.  Oberndorf  37 

O.  K.  Stock  Food  Co 55 

H.  P.  Rankin  56 

Reliable  Incubator  & Brooder  Co...  54 

Roval  Incubator  Co 55 

H.  M.  Sheer  Co 55 

Geo.  H.  Stahl  Co 54 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co 54 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co 55 

NURSERYMEN 

C.  C.  Abel  & Co 23 

W.  F.  Allen  42 

Amity  Nursery  27 

G.  W.  Bacon  Pecan  Co 45 

J.  W.  Blaine  36 

P.  L.  Bower  45 

W.  S.  Butler  49 

Butterfield’s  Nurseries  25 

J.  A.  Cannedy  N.  & O.  Co 40 

Alva  Cathcart  42 

Central  Nurseries  16 

Chattanooga  Nurseries  32 


does  it  so  fast  that  on  a farm  of  average 
size  It  more  than  pays  for  Itself  every  year. 

Recent  improvements  have  been  made 
which  add  to  the  efficiency  and  life  of  the 
machine,  the  crowning  features  of  which 
are  the  new  corn  sorter,  entire  zinc  riddles 
above  and  below,  taking  the  grain  over  sixty 
(60)  Inches  from  hopper  to  bucket  removing 
the  butts  at  the  rear  of  the  machine,  and 
the  tips  underneath,  and  simply  doing  a per- 
fect job.  no  good  kernels  being  found  in  the 
butts,  and  no  desirable  kernels  being  found 
in  the  tips.  It  is  a marvel  of  simplicity  and 
thoroughness  in  work  and  speed  with  which 
the  sorting  can  be  done.  The  work  of  the 
new  corn  sorter  makes  it  no  different,  the 
result  is  the  same,  whether  the  farmer 
shells  off  the  butts  and  tips  or  leaves  them 
on;  the  corn  sorter  riddles  takes  the  corn 
as  It  comes  from  the  Corn  Shelter,  removes 
the  butts  and  tips,  leaving  two  grades  of 
perfect  uniform  size  seed  corn. 

The  farmer  can  set  his  Planter  plates  to 
drop  size  No.  1.  complete  that  and  change 
his  plates  to  fit  size  No.  2 and  be  sure  of 
the  exact  number  *f  grains  he  wishes  in  a 
hill,  at  every  stroke  of  the  planter  lever. 

The  only  requirement  is  that  the  corn  to 
be  sorted  be  seed  corn. 

Ohe  of  those  machines  does  the  same 
work  that  formerly  required  three  separate 
machines  but  it  costs  no  more  than  one 
and  every  machine  Is  guaranteed.  It’s 
something  every  farmer  ought  to  have  for 
his  own  use  and  now  is  a good  time  to  get 
it  for  cleaning  the  spring  seeds.  Address 
the  Hall  .Grain  Grader  Ox,  Winfield.  Iowa, 
and  they  will  send  you  full  particulars.  • 


J.  T.  Chesnut  35 

G.  S.  Christy  42 

Arthur  J.  Collins  16 

Samuel  Cooper  42 

M.  Crawford  Co 36 

Cumberland  Nurseries  34 

L.  F.  Dintlemann  62 

F.  W.  Dixon  28 

Easterly  Nursery  Co 49 

Elmhurst  Nursery  37 

Evergreen  Fruit  & Poultry  Farm.  . 42 

Evergreen  Nurseries  45 

Fairbury  Nursery  19 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  31 

L.  J.  Farmer  42 

Forest  Nursery  & Seed  Co 25 

Foster  & Griffith  36 

Gardner  Nursery  Co 62 

Greening  Nursery  Co 45 

Green’s  Nursery  Co 62 

J W.  Hall  8 

Harrison’s  Nurseries  21,  24 

H.  W.  Henry  , 31 

Holsinger  Bros 43 

Holt  County  Nurseries  35 

Hopedale  Nurseries  19 

Iowa  Nursery  Co 18 

Jewell  Nurseries  15 

Kanaranzl  Nurseries  * 51 

Kansas  City  Nurseries  45 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co 42 

David  Knight  & Sons  36 

Knox  Nurseries  15 

John  Lightfoot  42 

Maple  Avenue  Nurseries  46 

O.  L.  McBride  31 

D.  McNallie  Plant  & Fruit  Co 43 

D.  J.  Miller  8 

Missing  Link  Apple  Co 22 

E.  Mohler  ,-s 8 

Mt.  Arbor  Nurseries  25 

Munson  Nurseries  45 

Myer  & Son  18 

National  Nursery 45 

New  Haven  Nurseries  34 

Old  Dominion  Nurseries  47 

R.  C.  Peters  & Sons  16 

J.  R.  Reasoner  10 

Roeder  Nurseries  31 

Lewis  Roesch  19 

Rosedale  Nursery  41 

J.  F.  Rosenfield  22 

Rupert  & Son  27 

W.  N.  Soarff 42 

John  Shank  48 

Shawnee  Nurseries  35 

Shenandoah  Nurseries  18,  32 

Sioux  City  Seed  & Nursery  Co 15 

T.  H.  Smallwood  8 

Sneed  & Wood  19 

Southern  Nursery  Co 45 

Stark  Bros 68 

Storrs  & Harrison  Co 19 

Strand’s  Nursery  35 

Sunny  Slope  Nursery  19 

Tarlton  Nurseries  35 

Tecumseh  Nurseries  45 

Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries  ....  45 

Texas  Nursery  Co 45 

J.  M.  Van  Dervort  & Son 10 

Vincennes  Nurseries  45 

H.  J.  Weber  & Sons  Nursery  Co.  . . . 45 

Geo.  H.  Whiting  19,  30 

C.  E.  Whitten  42 

John  L.  Wilson  19 

Winfield  Nurseries  19 

Youngers  & Co • 15 

SEEDSMEN,  FLORISTS,  ETC. 

Henry  Saxton  Adams  60 

A.  C.  Anderson  50 

Archias  Seed  Store  9 

J.  B.  Armstrong  & Son  49 

Barteldes  Seed  Co : 35 

J.  J.  Bell  50 

A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co 5 

H.  W.  Buckbee  51 

W.  A.  Burpee  & Co 61 

D.  V.  Burrell  ...  48 

John  Lewis  Childs  58 

Cole’s  Seed  Store  50 

Darling  & Beahan  51 

Parmer  Seed  Co 49 

Henry  Field  48 

Ford  Seed  Co 51. 

Forrest  Seed  Co 9 

W.  R.  Gibson  49 

Heller  Bros 60 

Peter  Henderson  & Co 32 

Iowa  Seed  Co 51 

Jackson  Mushroom  Farm  49 

Leedham  Bulb  Co 60 

Wm.  Henry  Maule  51 

Mills  Seed  Co 51 

Minnetonka  Seed  Gardens  60 

Missouri  Seed  Co 50 

Missouri  Valley  Seed  Co -*9 

Northrup.  King  & Co 49 

Oaklawn  Seed  Farm  49 

L.  L.  Olds  Seed  Co 51 

Geo.  W.  Park  49 

J.  G.  Peppard  50 

T.  F.  Potter  48 

Rateklns  Seed  House  50,  51 

Ross  Bros 50 

Schisler-Cornell  Seed  Co 49 

R.  H.  Sbumway  51 

Steckler  Seed  Co 4 9 

State  Nurserv  50 

H.  Van  Busklrk  51 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store 6 

Vaugirard  Mushroom  Cellars  49 

Younkerman  Seed  Co  49 

SPRAY  MIXTURES  AND  CHEMICALS 

James  A.  Blanchard  Co 22 

Bowker  Insecticide  Co 17 

Missouri  Valley  Seed  Co 30 


“Great  Crops  of  Strawberries  and  How  to 
Grow  Them’’  is  the  title  of  a handsome  book 
just  received.  It  is  published  by  the  R.  M. 
Kellogg  Co.,  the  famous  growers  of  thor- 
oughbred pedigee  plants  of  Three  Rivers. 
Mich.  The  book  tells  you  just  what  and 
bow  and  when  to  do  everything  from  the 
time  the  plants  are  set  until  the  berries  are 
marketed,  and  bow  to  handle  the  plants  to 
make  them  produce  larger  crops  the  second 
year  than  they  did  the  first.  It  also  teaches 
you  how  to  improve  plants  by  selection.  The 
book  Is  handsomely  printed,  and  is  a ver- 
itable picture  book.  Everybody  Interested 
In  strawberry  culture,  either  for  market  or 
family  use.  should  have  It.  Send  for  a copy 
of  the  1907  edition,  but  send  neither  money 
or  stamps,  as  the  book  is  free  to  our  read- 
ers. Address  R.  M.  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  305. 
and  tell  them  you  are  a reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 


I wonder  if  all  cooks  know  that  a 
little  flour  dredged  over  cake  will 
prevent  the  icing  from  running?  I 
have  tried  this  again  and  again,  and 
I know  it  to  be  true.  I also  wonder 
if  it  is  known  that  ginger  bread  is 
much  nicer  if  coffee  is  used  instead 
of  milk  or  water  when  making  it? 
And  have  you  ever  tried  toasting 
slices  of  your  stale  sponge  cake,  and 
serving  them  hot  with  fruit?  We 
think  it  makes  a fine  dessert,  or  Sun- 


Monmouth  Chemical  Works  16 

W.  H.  Owen  Co 31 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co 22 

Quincy  Spray  Mixture  Co 14 

•SPRAY  PUMPS  AND  OUTFITS 

Air-Cooled  Motor  Co 21 

Barnes  Mfg.  Co 21 

E.  C.  Brown  Co 27 

Cushman  Power  Sprayer  Co 30 

John  Deere  Plow  Co 14 

The  Deming  Co 3 

R.  H.  Deyo  & Co ....14,  21 

Dust  Sprayer  Mfg.  Co 21 

Field  Force  Pump  Co 20 

J.  F.  Gaylord  14- 

Goulds  Mfg.  Co 29 

Hardle  Mfg.  Co 2 

Hurraw  & Son  10 

H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co 9 

L.  R.  Lewis  Co 9 

Missouri  Valley  Seed  Co 30 

Morrill  & Morley  14 

F.  E.  Myers  & Bro 33 

Olds  Gas  Power  Co 27 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co 15 

Security  Business  Co 41 

Spramotor  Co 15 

Wm.  Stahl  Sprayer  Co 47 

Temple  Pump  Co 11 

Wallace  Machinery  Co 20 

STOCK  REMEDIES  AND  FOODS 

Arnlcarboline  Co 47 

Hygeno  Disinfectant  Co 47 

Lawrence-Wllliams  Co 47 

Newton  Remedy  Co 47 

Ontario  Veterinary  Cor.  School. 47 

Robt.  Ridgway  47 

W.  F.  Young  47 

TELEPHONE  SUPPLIES 

Andrae  & Sons  19 

Central  Telephone  & Electric  Co 19 

Elliott  Telephone  & Electric  Co....  35 

Wesco  Supply  Co .7 19 

WIRE  FENCING 

Advance  Fence  & Mfg.  Co 56 

Brown  Fence  & Wire  Co 56 

Colled  Spring  Fence  Co 56 

Kitselman  Bros 56 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co 56 

Sears,  Roebuck  & Co 56 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Bacon  & Co 19 

Best  Light  Co 68 

Bovee  Grinder  & Furnace  Works.  . 24 

C.  E.  Brooks  64 

M.  Brunswick  & Co 15 

Burlington  Basket  Co 45 

M.  Campbell  Co 46 

O.  L.  Chase  26 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co 67 

Consolidated  Portrait  Co 64 

Consolidated  Roofing  Works  22  • 

Coyne  Bros > 49 

Crofts  & Reed  , ...  58 

Crow  Subscription  Co 23 

Currie  Windmill  Co 47 

Curtice  Subscription  Agency  69 

Dr.  F.  G.  Curts  64 

De  Laval  Separator  Co 33 

Electric  Wheel  Co 19 

Empire  Mfg.  Co 16 

Mrs.  A.  Fackler  60 

The  Factory  Agents  46 

Farm  & Ranch  61 

S.  Farnsworth  30 

Gilson  Mfg.  Co 47 

German  Kali  Works  52 

Gordon  Van  Tine  & Co 57 

G.  H.  R.  Co 65 

W.  H.  Gray  22 

Hal]  Grain  Grader  Co 11 

Harvey  Spring  Co 24 

Dr.  Haux  Spectacle  Co 47 

Highland  Park  College  10 

Home  Correspondence  School  15 

International  Harvester  Co 11.  26 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co 68 

Kemper-Paxton  Mercantile  Co 61 

J.  M.  Kline  35 

Leach  Windmill  Co 47 

Leader  Iron  Works  23 

Leahy  Mfg.  Co .' . 30 

Edwin  A.  Marden  47 

Mayer  Fertilizer  & J.  Co 16 

McMillan  Fur  & Wool  Co 45 

F.  A.  Meldinger  41 

E.  G.  Mendenhall  32,  36,  40,  61 

Montross  Co 36 

National  Lead  Co 13 

Dr.  Oren  Oneal  64 

Osgood  Seale  Co 47 

W.  B.  Otwell  57 

A.  H.  Patch  45 

Dr.  G.  C.  Powell  63 

Procter  & Gamble  Co 6 

Pulverized  Manure  Co 19 

Rhodes  Mfg.  Co 45 

Royal  Mfg.  Co 61 

Sandusky  & Co 49 

Sears.  Roebuck  & Co 22.  33,  36,  58 

Sprague  Canning  Machinery  Co.  . . 60 

Sun  Vapor  Light  Co 60 

Drs.  Thornton  & Minor  53 

Truslght  Spectacle  Co 64 

United  Cigar  Stores  Co 4 2 

Walker-Brewster  Grocer  Co 8 

Miss  Warden  41 

Western  Newspaper  Assn 67 

Western  Normal  College  22 

Weston  Gate  Co 38 

White  City  Grader  Co 18 

Wilson  Bros 37 

Levi  D.  Yoder  >.  61 


day  night  supper.  Last  week  I made 
a very  rich  nut  cake.  In  fact,  I was 
careless  about  measuring  and  knew, 
as  soon  as  it  was  put  together,  that  I 
had  used  too  much  butter,  and  my 
cake  was  likely  to  fall  when  baking. 
I might  have  used  more  eggs,  had  I 
not  already  used  the  last  we  had  In 
the  house;  as  It  was,  I decided  to  ex- 
periment. I mixed  the  cake  quite 
hard,  using  all  the  flour  I could  pos- 
sibly stir  Jn,  but  not  quite  enough  to 
allow  of  kneading;  then  I poured  It 
into  large  baking  powder  cans,  pushed 
the  covers  on  securely,  and  threw 
them  into  a kettle  of  boiling  water. 
They  were  allowed  to  boil  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  then  were 
placed  in  an  oven  for  fifteen  minutes. 
The  result  was  cake  for  one  meal  and 
pudding  with  hard  sauce  for  another, 
and  in  both  instances  the  family  pro- 
nounced my  experiment  a decided 
success. — Mabel  Scranton. 


Renew  your  subscription  to  The 
Fruit-Grower  today. 


K 


illiam  McKinley  said : 


^publishers  Failure 
Y^our  Opportunity 


Benjamin  Harrison  said : 

“Dr.  Ridpath’s  labors  are  de- 
serving of  the  highest  praise. 
I most  heartily  recommend  his 
History  of  the  World  for  study 
and  for  convenient  reference.” 


The  Fruit-Grower  Readers  are  Offered  an  Opportunity  of  a Lifetime 

To  Place  in  Your  Homes  the  World-Famed  Publication 

RIDPATH’S  HISTORY  of  the  WORLD 

Brand  new,  latest  edition,  brought  right  down  to  date,  including  Peace  Treaty  of  the  Russia-Japan  War,  beautifully 
bound  in  Half-Morocco.  We  are  selling  them  while  they  last,  first  come,  first  served 

At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 


The  Fruit-Grower,  in  reviewing  this  publication,  says  in  part:  “Ridpath’s  History  of  the  World  may  be  regarded  as  a complete  library  in  itself.  No 
other  work  of  this  kind  has  ever  supplied  a history  so  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  This  work  will  make  a spjendid  be- 
ginning for  a family  library,  and  will  furnish  valuable  information  for  readers  of  all  ages.  We  cheerfully  commend  this  most  popular  and  complete  of  all 
world’s  histories  to  our  readers.” 

A reliable,  accurate  History  of  the  World  should  be  in  every  home.  The  educational  value  of  such  a work  for  the  young  cannot  be  overestimated. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  children  to  place  such  a work  in  your  home.  Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  Ridpath’s  History  of  the  World  at  the 
lowest  price  ever  offered — and  on  easy  terms.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  inspect  the  beautiful  specimen  pages  and  let  us  give  you  full  particulars  of 
our  offer.  Dr.  Ridpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  but  his  family  derive  an  income  from  his  History,  and  to  print  our  price  broadcast  for  the  sake  of  more 


RIDPATH  RIDPATH 

VOL-I.  VOL. II. 


quickly  selling  these  few  sets  would  cause  great  injury  to  future  sales.  We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  the  coupon  below. 
Tear  off  the  Coupon,  write  name  and  address  plainly,  and  mail  now,  before  yon  forget  it.  Don’t  Delay  as  there  are  but  a few  Sets  Remaining. 
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ieu  FRANCE.  THE  CLOSE  OF 

revolution  the  germanv.italY  the  nineteenth 

AGE  OF  TA,cc  EASTERN  EUR01 ? AND  DAWN  OF 

FrS)KTH?&AT.  “ESTATES  MINOR  AMERICAN  T|1£ TWENT|tTf1 

ZS&&.  CENTUBY 


Nine  Massive  Royal  Octavo  Volumes,  Encyclopaedia  Size,  11  Inches  Tall,  8 Inches  Wide,  2 Inches  Thick,  Weighs  55  Pounds;  4,000  Double  Column  Pages,  2,000  Superb  Illustrations. 


DIDPATH’S  enviable  position  as  an  historian  is  due  to  his  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful style,  a style  no  other  historian  has  ever  equaled.  I-Ie  pictures  the 
great  historical  events  as  though  they  were  happening  before  your  eyes;  he 
carries  you  with  him  to  see  the  battles  of  old;  to  meet  kings  and  queens  and 
warriors;  to  sit  in  the  Roman  Senate;  to  march  against  Saladin  and  his  dark- 
skinned  followers;  to  sail  the  southern  seas  with  Drake;  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe  with  Maghellan;  to  watch  that  thin  line  of  Greek  spearmen  work  havoc 
with  the  Persian  hordes  on  the  field  of  Marathon;  to  know  Napoleon  as  you 
know  Roosevelt.  He  combines  absorbing  interest  with  supreme  reliability, 
and  makes  the  heroes  of  history  real  living  men  and  women,  and  about  them 
he  weaves  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  in  such  a fascinating  style  that  history 
becomes  intensely  interesting. 

RIDPATH  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  history,  long  before  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt  were  built;  down  through  the  romantic  troubled  times  of  Chal- 
dea’s grandeur  and  Assyria’s  magnificence;  of  Babylonia’s  wealth  and  luxury; 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  splendour;  of  Mohammedan  culture  and  refinement;  of 
French  elegance  and  British  power;  of  American  patriotism  and  religious  free- 
dom, to  the  dawn  of  yesterday.  He  covers  every  race,  every  nation,  every  time, 
and  holds  you  spellbound  by  his  wonderful  eloquence.  Nothing  more  interest- 
ing, absorbing  and  inspiring  was  ever  written  by  man. 

RIDPATH  throws  the  mantle  of  personality  over  the  old  heroes  of  history. 

Alexander  is  there;  patriot,  warrior,  statesman,  diplomat, crowning  the  glory 
of  Grecial  history.  Xerxes  from  his  mountain  platform  sees  Themistocles 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  Greek  ships  smash  his  Persian  fleet  of  over  a 
thousand  sail,  and  help  to  mould  the  language  in  which  this  paragraph  is  writ- 
ten. Rome  perches  Nero  upon  the  greatest  throne  on  earth,  and  so  sets  up  a 
poor  madman’s  name  to  stand  for  countless  centuries  as  the  syno- 
nym of  savage  cruelty;  Napoleon  fights  Waterloo  again  under  your 
^ very  eyes,  and  reels  before  the  iron  fact  that  at  last  the  end  of  his 
j gilded  dream  has  come.  Bismarck  is  there,  gruff,  overbearing,  a 
Tj  I giant  pugilist  in  the  diplomatic  ring,  laughing  with  grim  disdain  at 
'v  France,  which  says,  “You  shall  not.”  Washington  is  there  "four- 

square to  all  the  winds,’’  grave,  thoughtful,  proof  against  the  wiles 
of  British  strategy  and  the  poisoned  darts  of  false  friends;  clear- 
seeing  over  the  heads  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  on  into  another 
Century,  the  most  colossal  world  figure  of  his  time. 

200,000  Americans  Own  and  Love  Ridpath 


Read  What  Recent  Purchasers  Say: 

From  hundreds  of  letters  received  after  purchaser  has  received  and  care- 
fully examined  the  set  we  publish,  the  following: 

“I  have  received  this  day  u.e  complete  set  of  Ridpath  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  my  contract.  I have  examined  the  History  and  find  it  more  than  what 
you  said  it  was.  I am  highly  pleased  with  the  work.” 

(Signed)  JAMES  E.  COAD.  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

"I  have  received  and  unpacked  the  books,  and  their  beauty  and  quality  sur- 
prise me.  I am  greatly  pleased,  and  thank  you  for  sending  them  to  me.” 

(Signed)  DR.  S.  A.  RUNNION,  Arcadia,  Kansas. 

“I  am  more  than  pleased  with  this  set  of  Ridpath’s  History  of  the 
World,  and  cannot  recommend  them  too  highly.  They  are  the  greatest 
bargain  in  the  book  line  that  has  come  to  my  notice.  Tou  can  refer 
to  me,  if  any  one  wishes  to  know  the  value  of  this  history.  Please  2-1-07 

accept  my  thanks  for  sending  the  books.”  L 

(Signed)  PROF.  JOS.  P.  SELDON,  "V FRFFl 

Teacher  of  History,  High  School,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan.  mW  1 I 

“I  would  -like  to  say  right  here  that,  judging  from  the 
sample  pages  I received  from  you,  I was  not  prepared  to  re- 
ceive such  a handsome  and  well  put  up  set  of  books.  So  far 
as  I have  gone  into  them  the  contents  seem  to  be  fully  up 
to  the  highest  standard  claimed." 

(Signed)  GEORGE  B.  MOORE, 

Dept.  Manager,  Armour  & Co., 

National  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 


COUPON 


"The  History  of  the  World  is  all  right,  and  is 
even  better  than  I expected  it  to  be." 

(Signed)  E.  A.  THOMPSON. 

City  Attorney,  Belvidere,  Illinois. 

"I  received  the  set  of  Rldpath’s  History 
of  the  World  shipped  to  me,  and  to  say  that 
I am  highly  pleased  expresses  my  feel- 
ings very  mildly.  As  praise  from  me 
would  not  add  to  the  fame  of  one  so 
well  known  as  Dr.  Ridpath,  I will 
close  by  thanking  you  for  your 
courtesy  and  kindness. 

(Signed)  H.  B.  CUTLER, 

Beama,  Nebraska.  Name 

SEND  COUPON 


Western  News- 
paper Association 
204  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
Please  mall  without 
cost  to  me,  sample 
pages  of  Rldpath’s  His- 
tory of  the  World,  con- 
taining photogravures  of 
Napoleon  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, engravings  of  Socrates. 
Ceasar  and  Shakespeare,  map 
of  China  and  Japan,  diagram 

! Panama  Canal,  specimen 

pages  from  the  work,  and  write  me 
full  particulars  of  your  special  offer 
The  Fruit-Grower  readers. 


TODAY 


Address 

You  need  not  clip  the  Coupon  if  you  write  and 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower.  I 


I 

I Grow  Apples 

KING  DAVID,  DELICIOUS,  BLaCK  BEN,  CHAMPION,  SENATOR,  GIANT  JENITON,  BEN-HUR, 
LIEVLAND  RASPBERRY,  STAYMAN  WINESAP,  JONATHAN,  GRIMES  GOLDEN,  etc.,  meet 
the  requirements.  Then  why  grow  inferior  sorts?  We  are  Headquarters  for  all  that  is  BEST  in 
Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry,  Grape,  Small-fruit  Plants,  Hardy  Roses  and  Ornamentals,  Hedge 
Plants,  Forest-tree  Seedlings,  Root  Grafts,  Apple  Seedlings  and  other  Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  etc. 

NOTE— We  are  the  Introducers  and  Sole  Owners  under  U.  S.  Registered  Trade-mark,  of  a number  of  highly  valuable  new  sorts,  such  as  King  David, 

Delicious,  Black  Ben,  Champion,  Senator  and  other  apples.  Gold  Plum,  Sunrise  and  Banner  grapes,  etc.  These  have  been  tried,  tested  and  found  superior  to  all 
others.  For  the  protection  of  our  customers  the  Trade-marks  were  adopted  and  planters  are  cautioned  against  buying  from  “Agents”  or  other  “nurseries,”  trees 
under  our  Trade-mark  names  or  trees  claimed  to  be  "just  the  same”  or  "just  as  good.”  This  practice  has  been  carried  on  quite  extensively  by  a certain  class  and  | 

invariably  purchasers  of  such  stock  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  disappointed  in  results.  Why  buy  counterfeit  when  the  GENUINE  COSTS  NO  MORE?  I 


CTARK  fruit  book  is  the  most  original  and  complete  nursery  catalogue  ever  published;  it  shows 
iNI/^rnany  interesting  half-tone  views  of  orchards,  nurseries  and  fruit  trees;  it  shows  the  leading 
Cr  fruits  in  NATURAL  COLORS,  and  gives  truthful,  accurate  description  and  time  of  ripening  of 
each.  A postal  card  or  letter  addressed  to  Stark  Bro’s  N.  & O.  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  Desk  9,  asking  for 
Book  “H”  will  bring  the  Book,  latest  Wholesale  Price-list,  Order  Sheet,  Orchard  Bulletin,  Spray  Cir- 
cular and  other  printed  matter,  interesting  and  USEFUL  to  planters,  FREE  OF  ALL  CHARGE. 


that  PAY  the  PRODUCER 
and  Please  the  Consumer 


For  82  Years 


have  been  the 
standard  by 
which  good 
nursery  stock  is 


measured,  and  our  sales  have 
steadily  increased  until  we 
are  now  compelled  to  main- 
tain the  LARGEST  NURSERY 
ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE 
WORLD — conclusive  evi- 
dence that  Stark  Trees  are  of 
HIGHEST  POSSIBLE 
QUALITY  and  sold  at  as 
LOW  PRICES  as  such  stock 
can  be  produced. 


Stark  Trees  have  been  tested 
and  are  bearing  fruit  to-day  in 
every  state  and  territory  in 
the  Union  as  well  as  many 
foreign  countries,  and  what 
is  more,  they  are  pleasing 
and  PROFITABLE  to  the 
planters.  Letters  of  com- 
mendation are  being  received 
almost  every  day  and  such 
statements  as  “Stark  Trees 
are  bearing  better  fruit  than 

those  from nurseries;’ 

“Stark  Trees  are  the  finest 
in  my  orchard;”  “Trees  I 
bought  from  Stark  Nurseries, 
planted  among  those  from  4 
other  nurseries  are  bearing  bet- 
ter fruit  and  more  of  it  than  the 
other  trees,”  are  numerous. 


Constant  growth  in  any 
business,  during  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a century,  is 
proof  conclusive  that  custo- 
mers receive  honorable  treat- 
ment and  full  value  for  their 
money.  The  degree  of  success 
attained  by  a nursery  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  success  of  its 
customers;  and  they  can  suc- 
ceed ONLY  with  strong, 
healthy,  thrifty,  dependable 
trees  of  the  best  up-to-date 
varieties,  well  grown,  well 
dug,  well  packed.  We  solicit 
your  orders  on  this  basis  and 
GUARANTEE  SATISFAC- 
TION. And  our  guarantee 
meani  something— we  are 
not  "here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow.” 
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DELICIOUQ 

■®—^TRADE  - mark'—' 
IN  QUALITY  just 
what  the  name 
implies 
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mm 
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A 5-YR.  DELICIOUS  IN  OR- 
CHARD OF  MR.  C.  S.  MORSE. 
CHELAN  CO.,  WASHINGTON, 
FROM  WHICH  WERE  PICKED 
FOUR  BOXES  Hi  BARRELS' 
OF  PERFECT  APPLES. 


WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

on  $7.50  orders  (one-fourth 
cash  to  be  sent  with  order) 
at  prices  quoted  in  our 
Wholesale  Price-list,  to  any 
R.  R.  Station  in 
ARKANSAS  KANSAS 

ILLINOIS  MISSOURI 

INDIANA  NEBRASKA 
IOWA  OHIO 


On  Orders  Amounting  to 
$ 10.00  or  more, if  one-fourth 
or  more  cash  is  sent  with 
the  order,  we  will  prepay 
freight  to  any  R.  R Station  in 
ALABAMA 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DIS’T  of  COLUMBIA 
GEORGIA 

INDIAN  TERRITORY 
KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MARYLAND 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 


NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

OKLAHOMA 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

TENNESSEE 
TEXAS  VIRGINIA 
W.  VIRGINIA  WISCONSIN 


On  Orders  Amounting  to  $12 
or  more,  if  one-fourth  or 
more  cash  is  sent  with  the 


order,  we  will  prepay  freight 
to  any  R.  R.  Station  in 
ARIZONA 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

FLORIDA 

IDAHO  MAINE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MONTANA 


NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  MEXICO 
NORTH  DAKOTA 


OREGON 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
UTAH  VERMONT 

WASHINGTON 

WYOMING 


CAPITAL  STOCK  $1,000,000.00— ALL  PAID  UP 


Oldest  Nurseries  in  the  West  fH§  Largest  Nurseries  in  the  World 

_i  i ■ ■ i rwi — — ^ 

General  Offices,  Nurseries  and  Packing  Houses 


LOUISIANA,  MO. 

On  Burlington  and  Chicago  & Alton  Railroads 


Starkdale,  Mo. 

Rockport,  111. 




BRANCHES 

Portland,  N.  Y.  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Dansville,  N.  Y.  Atlantic,  Iowa 
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An  1 1 1 u st  r ated 
Monthly  Magazine 
For  Progressive 
American  Farmers 


Subscription  Price 
$1.00  Per  Year 
Advertising  Rate 
$3.50  Per  Inch 


Bro.  Jonathan 


Trade  Mark. 


MISSOURI 


Registered  in  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


Copyrighted.  1*«7.  by  Tho  Fruit-Grower 


*Jo..  fit.  Joseph.  Mo. 


Last  month  The  Fruit-Grower  announced  an  issue  of  $50,000 
7 per  cent  bonds,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a home  for  our  plant  and 
improving  our  equipment. 

We  present  herewith  a picture  of  the  proposed  building,  and  like- 
nesses of  the  men  who  have  had  charge  of  The  Fruit-Grower  since  the 
first  issue,  and  who  still  own  and  control  it.  Our  readers  can  see  what 
we  propose  to  do  with  part  of  the  money,  and  the  men  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  enterprise. 

explained  last  month,  The  Fruit- 
3;?  Grower  has  outgrown  its  present  quar- 

ters,  and  we  must  have  a new  location. 

IS*  J Rather  than  rent  a building  not  adapt- 

ed  to  our  use,  we  offer  these  bonds  to 
V • our  readers,  to  help  build  a home  for 

1 . jf  The  Fruit-Grower  which  shall  be  its 

, — own,  and  erected  for  its  special  use. 


. Since  the  announcement  of  this  bond  issue  in  the  February  Fruit- 
Grower  subscriptions  have  been  received  from  a number  of  our  sub- 
scribers for  sums  ranging  from  $400  to  $3,000. 

The  Fruit-Grower  offers  these  bonds  in  all  confidence  to  its  sub- 
scribers. We  would  rather  the  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family 
should  be  interested  with  us  in  our  business  than  any  other  class 
of  people  on  earth. 

Our  subscribers  can  keep  in  close  touch  with  The  Fruit-Grower 
from  month  to  month,  and  no  one  else  will  be  as  much  interested 
in  its  continued  success.  They  have  known  The  Fruit-Grower  from 
the  beginning,  and  have  watched  its  development  through  the  years. 
To  have  our  friends,  therefore,  become  interested  with  us  in  our 
business  is  really  to  enlarge  our  company  to  admit  the  very  persons 
who  are  interested  in  all  lines  of  horticultural  work. 

Another  reason  why  these  bonds  should  appeal  especially  to  our 
subscribers  is  that  a great  many  of  them  have  sums  of  money  which 
can  be  invested  in  good  securities,  but  who  have  little  opportunity  of 
placing  their  funds  to  good  advantage. 

These  bonds  are  for  $100  each,  so  that  even  those  who  have  small 
sums  to  invest  can  place  their  money  where  it  will  draw  7 per  cent 
interest.  We  know  of  no  safe  investment  which  offers  greater  ad- 
vantages than  our  bond  issue.  The  rate  of  interest  is 
a good  one,  and  the  security  is  ample.  The  proposition 
pfcvSSj  is  really  a profit-sharing  one,  in  which  our  subscribers  be- 
come  interested  in  our  business,  without  in  any  way  as- 
suming  the  care  and  responsibility  of  its  management. 
Wj  It  is  gratifying  to  us  that  the  first  subscription  for 

^ bonds  came  from  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Nelson,  treasurer  of  the 

y yf-  Missouri  State  Horticultural 

7 Society,  who  has  known  The 

( J v v.  Fruit-Grower  and  its  publish- 

\ fgjr  Jafa  ers  personally  for  many  years. 

y x ISP1  Other  subscriptions  have  come 

M from  those  who  know  us  per- 
jig  sonally,  and  still  others  from 


W.  G.  Campbell,  Jr.,  Gen’l  Mgr, 


our  present  location. 

The  walls  are  to  be 
built  strong  enough  to 
carry  two  more  stories, 
when  more  room  is 
needed.  The  building 
will  be  modern  in  every 
respect,  and  will  be  a 
model  printing  plant. 

To  make  these  improvements  The  Fruit-Grower 
proposer,  to  issue  $50,000  bonds,  to  run  ten  years,  y? 
drawing  7 per  cent  per  annum. 

As  security  for  these  bonds  we  will  have  a 
building  and  lot  worth  $30,000;  a printing  plant, 
new  and  modern,  worth  $40,000;  the  good-will  and 
subscription  list  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  worth  $75,000.  F-  Cam 

Against  the  business  there  will  not  be  a dollar  of  indebtedness,  save 
the  bonds,  part  of  which  will  be  retired  each  year. 

This  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  contains  a greater  volume  of 
advertising  than  any  previous  number ; each  year  shows  a substantial 
increase.  Our  printing  plant  did  25  per  cent  more  business  last  year 
than  the  preceding  year,  and  this  year  starts  out  even  more  promising. 

We  think  the  proposition  is  absolutely  safe,  and  it  will  bear  the 
closest  investigation.  The  business  has  been  built  up  by  our  com- 
pany from  nothing.  Starting,  with  no  capital,  the  members  of  our 
company,  by  hard  work  and  careful  management,  have  placed  The 
Fruit-Grower  in  the  front  rank  of  American  farm  papers,  and  built  up 
a printing  business  which  covers  the  entire  country. 

Our  past  management  of  the  business  is  a guarantee  of  our  future 
conduct  of  its  affairs. 

Fruit-Grower  readers  who  have  money  to  invest  should  investi- 
gate these  bonds.  They  will  bear  7 per  cent  interest,  payable  semi- 
annually. The  bonds  will  be  for  $100  each,  and  any  multiple  of  $100 
can  be  invested.  For  the  convenience  of  our  readers,  a coupon  is 
printed  on  the  next  page  of  this  issue.  Fill  out  the  blanks 
carefully,  and  send  your  check  for  ten  dollars  for  each 
hundred  dollars  you  desire  to  invest. 


James  M.  Irvine.  President. 


Charles  Work,  Treasurer. 


those  who  only  know  of  us  and 
our  responsibility  through  The 
Fruit-Grower. 

JSx  It  may  be  some 

J - -p  time  before  all  our 

bonds  are  sold,  but 
we  urge  our  friends 
to  write  at  once.  We 
desire  to  get  the  mat- 
ter closed  up  as 
quickly  as  possible,  so  that  work  can  be  commenced  on 
our  new  building,  that  it  can  be  completed  before  the  next 
busy  season  in  our  business.  If  any 
point  is  not  clear,  write  us  about  it 
and  we  will  explain  more  fully. 

Subscribers  should  send  10  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  bonds  for  which 
they  subscribe;  balance  to  be  paid 
when  the  entire  issue  is  subscribed 
for.  This  money  will  be  placed  in 
charge  of  The  First  National  Bank, 
to  be  retained  until  the  balance  of 
subscription  is  due  and  bonds  issued. 

The  Fruit-Grower  refers  to  thi* 
bank,  and  also  to  the  German-Amer- 
ican  Bank,  The  Missouri  Valley 
Trust  Company,  and  to  Mr.  L.  T. 
Golding,  publisher  of  The  St.  Joseph 
News-Press,  as  to  the  standing  of 
our  company  and  the  ehaiar  ter  of 
its  members.  We  shall  ' lad  *0 
answer  all  questions  as  tc  tile  oondsS, 
and  invite  close  investigation  of  the 
proposition.  See  coupon  next  page. 

— The  Frait-Grr  er  Co. 

St.  Joseph,  . lissouri 


Waller  P.  Tracy,  Secretary. 
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0,000  Fruit-Grower  Bonds 
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Strawberry 

Plants  that  gibe 

Satisfaction 


Ivhereber  planted 


Our  Common 
Sense  Catalog 

is  different  from  any  you 
eberread.  Tells  all  about 
our  Superior  Stralvberry 
&■  other  small  fruit  plants 


We  have  begun  to  fill  orders  and  find  that  our 
plants  have  come  through  the  winter  in  first 

class  condition,  better 
than  expected  in  the  fall. 
We  have  a.  large  stock 
of  plants  and  can  fill 
orders  to  the  entire  sat- 
isfaction of  our  custom- 
ers. Besides  strawberry 
plants  we  have  large 
quantities  of  other  small  fruit  plants,  including 
a half  million  asparagus, rhubarb,  etc.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Quality  unsurpassed.  We  take 
particular  pains  to  have  all  our  stock  true  to 
name.  You  will  find  our  prices  reasonable.  Not 
as  cheap  as  some,  but  cheaper,  considering  the 
quality  of  the  plants.  Write  for  our  catalogue. 

It  is  free.  Address 


F.W.  DIXON,  Holton,  Kan. 


Earn  a Cash  Prize 


The  Fruit-Grower  offers  One  Hundred  Dollars 
in  cash  prizes  to  those  who  send  in  the  largest 
lists  of  new  subscribers  by  June  1,  1907. 


This  will  be  the  last  contest  of  the  season  and  we  hope  that 
many  friends  of  The  Fruit-Grower  will  make  an  effort  to  secure 
the  best  prize  offered.  Do  not  feel  that  it  is  going  to  take  an 
enormous  list  to  win  a prize.  In  almost  every  contest  we  have 
paid  to  each  prize  winner  more  cash  than  was  sent  to  us  for 
the  new  names.  Here  are  the  prizes : 


$100.00 I 

IN  CASH 1 


First  Prize $50.00 

Second  Prize  . . . $25.00 

Third  Prize $10.00 

Fourth  Prize  . . . $10.00 
Fifth  Prize $ 5.00 


The  first  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  one  sending  In  the  largest 
list  of  new  subscribers.  The  second  prize  will  go  to  the  sender  of  the 
next  largest  list,  and  so  on.  The  number  of  entries  has  been  so  small 
in  other  cash  prize  contests  that  we  decided  this  time  to  divide  the  $100 
into  five  prizes  instead  of  ten,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  first  prize 
is  well  worth  working  for. 

Everyone  who  enters  this  contest  and  sends  five  or  more  new  sub- 
scribers at  the  special  rate  of  60c  each  will  receive  a full  set  of  Bro. 
Jonathan  Books  free. 


It  will  be  easy  to  secure  new  readers  If  you  show  your  friends  and 
neighbors  the  March  Fruit-Grower.  Here  is  the  offer  you  may  put 
before  them:  * ; ; 

"Fifty  cents  will  pay  for  a year’s  trial  subscription,  and  in  addition 
we  send,  absolutely  free,  one  Brother  Jonathan  Book  and  a set  of  three 
colored  posters.  If  after  reading  The  Fruit-Grower  one  year,  the  sub- 
scriber is  not  satisfied  with  his  investment,  money  will  be  returned.” 

If  you  want  a few  extra  copies  of  March  number,  write  at  once, 
stanting  how  many,  and  they  will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 

Start  now.  Go  after  the  fifty  dollar  prize.  Contest  closes  June  1,  1907. 


The  Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


McNallies 

Stralvberry  Plants 

75  VARIETIES 


“We  would  like  to  make  your  acquaintance.” 

If  you  intend  buying  plants  this  season,  be  sure  and  get  our 
prices.  We  are  satisfied  you  will  find  them  reasonable ; and  what 
is  most  important  to  every  grower,  plants  purchased  from  us  are 
guaranteed  true  to  name.  We  can  doubly  assure  this,  for  we  sell 
no  plants  unless  grown  under  our  supervision.  Our  acreage  is 
large,  and  we  know  our  fields  are  unmixed.  Catalogue  free  on 
request. 

Tf.  McNallie  Tlant  Sr  Truit 

sarcoxie  Company  Missouri 


A Safe, Conservative 
— Investment — 

SEVEN  PER  CENT  INTEREST 

The  Fruit-Grower  bonds  announced  on  opposite  page,  do 
not  offer  as  heavy  returns  as  are  somtimes  promised  by  “get: 
rich  quick”  investment  schemes,  but  the  returns  are  as  much  as 
will  usually  be  secured  when  you  invest  in  any  absolutely  safe 
institution. 

The  entire  holdings  of  this  Company  are  back  of  the  bonds, 
and  the  five  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Company-stand  back 
of  the  proposition  personally.  As  a reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower, 
you  will  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  progress  and  the  affairs  of 
the  Company,  and  we  invite  a personal  call  and  investigation 
of  our  plant  at  any  time. 

Read  opposite  page  carefully.  Remember  that  you  may 
invest  any  sum  from  one  hundred  dollars  to  ten  thousand  dollars. 
If  you  are  interested,  fill  out  coupon  below,  sending  your  check 
for  one-tenth  of  the  amount  you  wish  to  invest.  Address 

The  Fruit-Grower  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


FRUIT-GROWER  BOND  SUBSCRIPTION  COUPON 

Date 1907 

The  Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

I hereby  subscribe  for bonds  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Co.,  | 

of  value  of  $100  each,  and  Inclose  herewith  $ to  pay 

first  Installment  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  my  subscription.  This 
subscription  is  made  with  the  understanding  that  no  further  payment  is 
to  be  made  unless  the  entire  Issue  of  $60,000  Is  sold.  And  when  the  en- 
tire Issue  has  been  sold,  I will  send  the  remainder  due  on  my  subscrip- 
tion to  the  First  National  Bank,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Name — 

Shares.  Town - -State 
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SprayPumps 

and  Spray  Mixtures 

As  the  great  orchard  section  of  the  United  States  is  in  the 
Middle  West,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  have  built  up  the 
greatest  horticultural  supply  house  in  the  country.  This  season 
we  have  added  to  our  lines,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  any 
style  of  spraying  outfit,  from  the  smallest  atomizer  to  the  large 
power  pumps  for  large  orchards.  We  have  a full  line  of  Myers’ 
and  Field  Force  Pump  Company’s  Pumps. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  spray  pumps,  we  have  a full  line 
of  appliances,  such  as  extension  rods,  strainers,  etc.  We  also 
offer  pruning*  shears  of  all  kinds,  ladders,  carts,  etc. 

Arsenate  of 
Lead  and 
Disparene 

Last  year  we  could  hardly 
supply  the  demand  for  Arsen- 
ate of  Lead  and  Disparene, 
now  recognized  as  the  best 
insecticide  for  chewing  in- 
sects. This  year  we  will  be 
prepared  to  handle  orders  at 
any  time,  but  of  course  early 
orders  are  desirable,  so  that 
the  mixtures  will  be  ready 
when  you  want  them. 

We  can  also  furnish  strict- 
ly pure  Paris  Green,  London 
Purple,  Copper  Sulphate, 
Flowers  of  Sulphur  and  other 
chemicals  needed  in  making 
spray  mixtures. 

Our  catalogue  lists  a full 
line  of  these  articles,  as  well 
as  many  other  things  needed 
on  a fruit  farm.  You  ought 
to  have  this  catalogue  at  once, 
so  that  you  can  order  what 
yon  want  for  spring  use.  It 
will  be  sent  free  to  those  who 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower.  It 
also  tells  about  our  line  of 
Seeds  of  all  kinds,  Poultry 
Supplies,  Incubators,  Brood- 
ers, etc. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  THE  CATALOGUE 

Missouri  Valley  Seed  Co. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 


Spray  Thoroughly,  Quickly 


Economically 
with  Brown’s  Auto- 
Sprayers 

Better  than 
gasoline  rigs  or 
other  traction 
outfits  because 
more  powerful, 
sustains  greater 


force  constantly, 
and  therefore 
does  the  work 
more 

thoroughly, 
more  rapidly, 
without  waste 
of  solution. 


OUR  GUARANTY  Every  claim  Fulfilled,  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded. 

Our  factory  is  the  largest  In  the  world  devoted  exclu  dvely  to  the 
manufacture  of  sprayers,  and  we  sell  direct  to  user  at  factory  prices  We 
make  4 0 different  styles  and  sizes,  and  can  supply  your  requirements 
exactly  and  save  you  money.  Brown’s  Sprayers  are  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, many  State  Experiment  Stations,  and  thousands  of  practical 
orchardists  and  Farmers. 


Traction  Power  Sprayer  No.  28 

shown  here,  has  been  designed  especially  for  the  largest 
operations.  The  power  costs  you  nothing  In  labor  or  money. 
It  Is  generated  by  gearing  to  the  wheels  of  the  cart.  It  Is 
entirely  automatic  In  action  throughout. 

Hand  Power  Auto-Spray  No.  1 

Is  the  giant  of  all  small  sprayers.  Compresses  In  15  seconds 
enough  air  to  spray  10  minutes.  Best  for  field  crops,  small 
fruits,  vineyards,  greenhouses,  poultry  houses  and  all  such 
purposes.  Fitted  with  Auto-Pop  Nozzle,  It  will  do  better 
work  than  any  other  and  save  half  the  solution. 

Send  for  free  Catalogue  and  Spraying  Calendar 

Our  catalog  Illustrates  and  describes  the  largest  and 
finest  line  of  sprayers  made,  and  our  calendar  Is  the  most 
Instructive  and  comprehensive  ever  compiled.  Write  today. 

The  E.  C.  Brown  Co.,  29  Jay  St.,  Rochester,^.  Y. 


HardieAutomatic 


Power  Sprayer 

The  only  sprayer  which  will  start  itself  as  soon  as  you  begin  spraying, 
and  stop  itself  as  soon  as  the  nozzles  are  shut  off.  We  accomplish  this 
with  our  patented  belt-shifting  device,  and  without  the  use  of  valves  of 
any  kind. 

The  engine  has  no  gears,  weak  springs  or  complicated  valves — in  fact. 
It  has  only  one-third  as  many  parts  as  any  other  engine.  It  will  not  only 
run  your  sprayer,  but  It  will  cut  your  wood,  grind  feed,  pump  water,  and 
do  any  other  hard  work  about  your  farm. 

We  Make  the  Best  Barrel  Pump  in  the  World 

Our  Barrel  Pumps  have  capacity  for  two  to  four  lines  of  hose,  and 
two  to  eight  nozzles.  It  has  thorough  agitation,  easy  to  operate,  and  does 
effective  work.  We  also  make  good  Bucket  Pumps. 

All  Our  Pumps  Are  Guaranteed  against  wearing  or  breaking  within  a 
period  of  three  years,  provided  they  are  not  misused  during  that  time. 

Tell  us  the  size  of  your  orchard,  and  let  us  help  you  select  a sprayer. 
Our  catalogue  ought  to  be  In  your  hands  before  you  buy  a pump  of  any 
kind.  It’s  free — send  for  It  today. 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co. 

No.  125  Mechanic  St.,  Hudson,  Michigan 


A TRUE 

"FRIEND 


Is  A llvays 
in  Demand 


FRIENI 


Is  Neber 
Torgotten 


Once  a “FRIEND”  Always  a “FRIEND” 

FOR  many  years  there  has  been  a demand  for  a spraying  nozzle  that 
would  produce  a fine  spray  and  still  handle  the  desired  amount  of  so- 
lution, thus  doing  away  with  the  usual  cluster  of  small  nozzles.  Wre 
have  worked  on  the  idea  for  years  and  have  had  excellent  results.  The 
"Friend”  nozzle  that  so  many  people  used  with  pleasure  last  season,  and  be- 
fore, had  its  disadvantages,  but  we  have  continued  to  improve  on  the  Idea 
until  now  we  have  the  one  pictured  above.  It  Is  small,  light,  neat  and  dur- 
able. It  has  no  horns,  no  hooks,  nothing  to  catch  or  clog.  Does  the  work 
of  four  other  kinds,  yet  makes  the  finest  mist-like  spray  under  ordinary 
pressure.  It  is  the  nozzle  that  the  leading  fruit-growers  are  now  all  using. 
Remember  only  one  does  the  work.  Price  $1.50.  Sent  postpaid,  wrapped 
In  a neat  box,  for  $1.55. 

Our  "Friend”  shut-off.  while  it  has  been  used  for  some  time  it  has 
not  heretofore  been  extensively  advertised.  It  is  for  use  on  the  spray  rod. 
It  is  durable  and  simple,  it  keeps  your  hands  dry,  it  offers  no  resistance 
to  the  solution  when  open,  its  peculiar  shape  saves  hours  of  bother  with 
hose  bursting,  as  the  hose  approaches  the  shut-off,  in  a natural  position, 
at  almost  any  angle  of  the  spray  rod.  You  can  not  afford  to  bother  your 
time  away  with  cheap,  worthless,  leaky,  awkward,  annoying  shut-offs 
when  you  can  get  the  thing  you  really  need  and  want.  Price,  $2.00.  If  by 
mall.  $2.20. 

If  you  want  to  get  In  touch  with  the  only  firm  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  manufacture  of  spraying  apparatus,  hand  and  power,  a concern  who 
make  every  part  of  their  machine,  and  who  originate,  “Not  Steal,”  all  of 
the  good  points,  a concern  whose  business  doubles  every  year,  just  write 
your  want6  to  the 


"Friend”  Manufacturing (o. 

GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  are  pictures  of  our  complete  outfit  in  operation. 
Our  art  catalog,  free  for  the  asking. 
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THE  UNSURPASSED 


National  Berry  Boxes 


Patented  Nov.  17. 1903. 


A SANITARY,  FRUIT-PRESERVING  PACKAGE 

Made  of  tough,  smooth  paper  stock,  coated  on  both  sides  with  best 
paraffine  wax.  Three  years  of  practical  use  have  made  these  boxes  the 
favorite  of  all  who  have  seen  and  used  them. 

They  are  stronger  than  the  wooden  boxes,  as  each  box  will  stand 
up  under  eighty  pounds  of  pressure  without  being  crushed.  This  is 
more  than  any  other  box  will  stand.  They  will  take  the  lowest  possible 
freight  rate,  being  shipped  in  the  flat  condition. 

All  testimonials  we  furnish  are  unsolicited. 

All  samples  we  are  sending  are  folded  up  and  packed  in  a box,  thus 
enabling  those  not  familiar  with  the  box  to  fold  and  interlock  box  prop- 
erly to  give  the  desired  result. 

Sales  during  1906  in  31  states  and  some  foreign  countries,  corre- 
spondence with  47  states  and  1,400  new  names  were  added  to  our  already 
large  list  of  customers. 

NONE  SO  GOOD  AS  THE  BEST. 


FRUIT 

PACKAGES 

Our  Specialty 


LESLIE  BOXES  and  CRATES 


Made  of  Yellow  Poplar,  consequently  will  not  taint  the 
contents.  We  also  manufacture  and  can  ship  promptly  in 
almost  any  quantity  desired: 


Four  basket  crates,  six  basket  crates 
Shippers’  bushel  and  half  bushel  baskets 
Hickory  picking  baskets 
Climax  baskets  for  peaches,  grapes  and  melons 
Apple  boxes,  Cantaloupe  crates 
Tree  protectors 


NATIONAL  PAPER  BOX  COMPANY 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Folded  up  sample  and  circular  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

Patentee  will  s"11  his  rights,  nr  organize  a special  company;  demands  are  too  large 
for  present  arrangements.  All  who  are  interested  should  write  above  Company. 


OUR  40-PAGE  CATALOG  TO  BE  HAD  FOR  THE  ASKING 

The  Pierce- Williams  Co. 

JONESBORO,  ARKANSAS 


Compressed  Air 


Spraying  Outfit 


We  make  but  one 
size  engine,  4 5-8  inch 
bore,  5 3-4  inch 
stroke. 


Hose 
Nozzles 
and  all 
Spraying 
Accessories 
Constantly 
on  Hand 


The  illustrations  of  Gasoline  “Auto"  Engine 
direct  connected  by  gears  to  “6x6''  Double 
acting  air  compressor,  (Engine  may  be  de- 
tached when  wanted  for  other  purposes).  A 
galvanized  steel  tank  holding  150  gallons, 
with  a part  of  fittings  shown  represents  the 
perfection  of  spraying  mechanism.  The  out- 


2 to  8 


depending  on  the 
opening  given  the 
carburetor. 

Figure  19 

We  have  sold  hundreds  of  them  for  automobiles  and  delivery  wagons  and  for  two 
years  have  fitted  them  for  stationary  and  portable  use  on  the  farm. 

They  are  better  engines  for  farm  use  than  any  of  the  so-called  farm  engines.  They  are 
the  only  Auto  engine  fitted  for  farm  use. 

Fig.  19  is  engine  on  sub-base  geared  direct  to  2-cylinder  brass  spray  or  water  pump. 
They  are  also  furnished  geared  direct  to  triplex  pumps  or  with  gears  fitted  to  drive  any 
pump  wanted  or  fitted  with  sprocket  chain  drive  for  pumps.  They  have  a pulley  for  gen- 
eral power. 

They  are  easily  moved  from  place  to  place,  are  powerful  enough  to  drive  a saw  or  grind 
feed,  etc.  Weight  engine  only  350  pounds.  Our  spray  pumps  are  as  good  as  any  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  no  spray  pump  compares  with  our  compressed  air  system  of  spraying,  elsewhere  de- 
scribed. For  full  details  and  prices  write  the  Manufacturers. 


The  Sandusky  Foundry  & Machine  Company 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


fit  illustrated  is  to  be  mounted  on  ordinary 
wagon.  Total  weight  about  800  pounds. 
Nozzle  not  illustrated,  no  other  may  be  used. 

A jet  of  air  is  constantly  used  to  atomize 
liquid,  and  carry  it  long  distances.  This  noz- 
zle will  atomize  as  much  as  ten  Vermofal 
nozzles. 


No  liquid  comes  in  contact  with  working 
parts. 

Liquid  thoroughly  agitated  by  air  entering 
tank. 

Tank  filled  automatically  by  engine  in  two 
minutes. 

This  system  is  such  a radical  departure 
from  other  systems  that  the  publishers  as  a 
matter  of  news  give  a more  complete  descrip- 
tion on  another  page. 


Actual 

Brake 


H.  P. 


It  will  deliver  from 
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A Crazy  Fruit  Grower 


UP  IN  MICHIGAN 

thought  it  wasn’t  necessary  to  fertilize  his  fruit  trees  and  vines. 
Soon  nature  got  tired  of  doing  all  the  hustling,  and  Michigan’s 
snady  soil  failed  to  nourish  the  plants  and  trees.  His  crops  be- 
came poorer  and  poorer,  and  so  did  he ! Then  he 

Had  a Sane  Idea 


He  spent  his  last  dollar  for  Wizard  Brand  Pulverized  Sheep 
Manure,  which  renewed  his  soil,  gave  new  life  to  poor  trees  and 
plants,  and  produce  fruit  of  the  best  quality,  which  tempted  the 
market  and 

Which  Fattened  His 


Pocketbook 


You  can  do  the  same  by  writing  for  prices  and  booklet  to- 
day and  buying  at  once.  We  are  specialists  in  all  kinds  of  ma- 
nures, dried  and  shredded  or  pulverized. 

The  Tulberized  Manure  Company 

22  "Exchange  Abe.,  Union  Stock  Yards 

Chicago , III . 


The  Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply  affords  every  convenience  and  safe- 
guard of  a "city  supply”  in  your  home,  no  matter  where  you  are  located.  You  get 
this  service  for  a lifetime  without  paying  one  cent  for  water  bills. 

Always  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  use  everywhere  at  any  moment — 
day  or  night.  Water  under  pressure  for  bathroom  and  kitchen;  for  stables,  barn, 
garden — anywhere  you  want  It. 

Think  what  this  would  mean  to  you,  to  your  household.  Why  should  your 
wife  be  dependent  on  the  old-time  water  pail?  Why  should  she  have  to  carry 
in  the  water?  You’ve  a good  barn  and  other  outbuildings,  the  best  and  latest 
kinds  of  tools  and  machinery.  Why  not  make  things  a little  more  convenient  in  the  house? 
water  in  the  house.  Fix  it  so  that  she  can  get  hot  or  cold  water  by  simply  turning  a faucet. 


Give  your 


A 


family  the  comfort,  the  convenience  of 


Views  on  240-acre 
farm  of  Mr.  I.  Newton 
Swift,  YpsUantl,  Mich. 


CITY  WATER  SUPPLY  FOR 
COUNTRY  HOMES 


We  absolutely  guarantee  every  Kewanee  System  of  Water 
Supply  to  give  perfect  satisfaction 

Mr.  H.  I.  Spafford,  North  Bennington,  Vermont,  writes:  “The  Kewanee  outfit  works  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  does  all 
you  claim  for  it  and  more.  It  furnishes  plenty  of  water  to  bathroom,  hot  water  boiler,  lavatories,  kitchen  sink,  and  outside  sill- 
cock  for  watering  lawn  and  fire  protection.  Five  or  ten  minutes  pumping  per  day  is  all  that  is  necessary.” 

Mr.  I.  Newton  Swift,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  says:  “Your  Kewanee  Water  Supply  System,  installed  on  my  farm  of 
240  acres,  supplies  water  for  7B  cows  and  young  stock,  12  horses,  60  hogs,  500  chickens.  Gives  ample  fire  protection 
for  all  buildings,  with  an  average  pressure  of  40  to  50  lbs.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  the  System,  be- 
cause it  is  bound  to  give  satisfaction.” 

The  Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply  is  the  most  efficient,  most  economical,  most  compact,  most  convenient. 
No  elevated  tank  to  freeze  or  collapse;  no  attic  tank  to  leak  and  flood  the  house. 

We  guarantee  against  freezing,  leaking,  collapsing,  constant  necessity  for  expensive  repairs,  and  other  anno;  - 
mces  common  in  other  systems  of  water  supply.  The  Kewanee  System  includes  an  air-tight  steel  Kewanee  tank  placed 
in  cellar,  or  burled  in  ground,  with  pumping  outfit  and  pipe  connections  planned  by  our  engineering  department  for 
your  actual  needs.  It  is 


„ ...  ■ V ‘ . 


ABSOLUTELY  FROST-PROOF 

Baron  De  Champlouis  of  Danville,  Quebec,  says:  “One  of  my  neighbors  put  up  a large  ele- 
vated tank,  guaranteed  to  be  frost-proof,  at  the  same  time  I was  placing  a Kewanee  Pneumatic 
tank  in  my  cellar.  His  whole  outfit  is  frozen  up  in  a solid  block,  while  I am  getting  an  ample 
supply  of  water  at  a usable  temperature.” 

Over  7,000  Kewanee  Systems  in  successful  operation.  Send  for  catalog  4,  which  ex- 
plains everything  and  tells  where  Kewanee  Systems  may  be  found  in  your  state.  Please  men- 
tion The  Fruit-Grower. 

KEWANEE  WATER  SUPPLY  CO.,  Drawer  D,  KEWANEE,  ILL. 
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becomes  important  that  the  cankered 
spots  be  cut  out  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  milky  substance  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  And  as  the  insects 
which  spread  the  disease  fly  for  long 
distances  at  times,  it  is  apparent  that 
this  work  should  be  general  through- 
out the  community,  so  that  all  pos- 
sible breeding  places  may  be  destroy- 
ed. 

In  California,  where  the  pear  crop 
is  an  important  and  profitable  one, 
the  blight  became  such  a menace  to 
the  industry  that  organized  effort  is 
made  to  eradicate  the  disease,  and  we 
are  glad  to  present  an  article  from 
one  who  has  been  engaged  in  that 
work  in  that  state,  which  shows  the 
severe  treatment  which  is  given  af- 
fected trees.  It  is  significant  that 
California,  one  of  the  last  states  to  be 
invaded  by  this  destructive  disease,  is 
perhaps  the  first  to  wage  an  organ- 
ized, systematic  fight  against  it.  This 
is  not  only  because  pear-growing  is 
an  important  industry  there,  but  be- 
cause of  the  custom  of  the  growers  to 
undertake  with  earnestness  any  work 
to  which  they  give  their  attention. 
Their  example  may  well  be  followed 
by  fruit-growers  everywhere.  Our 
article  is  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Adams. 

Discovered  over  a hundred  years 
ago  near  the  Hudson  River  in  New 
York  State,  the  pear,  or  fire,  blight 
still  continues  its  destructive  work. 
Crossing  the  Rockies  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  it  has  spread  throughout 
California,  so  that  at  the  present  time, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  isolated 
spots,  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
is  more  or  less  affected. 

The  trouble  is  caused  by  bacteria 
(bacillus  amnylovorus)  micro-organ- 
ism which,  gaining  entrance  into  the 
circulatory  system  of  the  tree,  multi- 
ply so  rapidly  that  it  clogs  up  the 
ducts  thus  cutting  off  the  food  supply 
of  the  tree  and  eventually  causing  its 
death.  The  bacteria  simply  split  In 
two,  and  these  enlarge  to  the  natural 
size,  again  splitting  and  so  on,  multi- 
plying in  a very  rapid  manner,  once 
in  thirty  minutes. 

Infection  is  brought  about  almost 
entirely  by  insects,  although  wounds 
made  by  tools  or  Implements  infected 
with  the  germs  are  prolific  sources. 

During  the  winter,  while  the  tree 
is  dormant,  the  bacteria  remains  prac- 
tically at  rest,  but  as  soon  as  the  sap 
begins  to  flow  in  the  spring,  they  be- 
gin their  growth,  rapidly  spreading 


Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  will 
recall  the  articles  which  have  been 
published  in  our  columns  concerning 
the  blight  cankers  found  in  apple  and 
pear  trees.  The  most  exhaustive  arti- 
cle on  this  subject  was  published  in 
November,  1905,  and  was  written  by 
H.  H.  Whetzel  of  Cornell  University. 
In  these  articles  it  was  shown  that 
the  germs  which  cause  pear  blight 
pass  the  winter  in  these  cankered 
areas,  and  early  in  the  spring,  usually 
just  about  when  the  blossoms  are 


INSPECTING  PEAR  TREE  TRUNKS  FOR 
BLIGHT  CANKERS. 

open,  a sort  of  sweet,  milky  fluid  ex- 
udes from  the  edges  of  these  spots, 
containing  the  germs  of  the  disease. 
Insects  feed  upon  this  fluid,  and 
when  they  visit  the  blossoms  they  in- 
oculate them  with  the  germs  of  the 
blight.  Thus  it  most  frequently  oc- 
curs that  the  disease  starts  in  the 
blossom  or  at  the  new  growth  at  the 
tips  of  the  twigs. 

Now  that  the  winter  stage  of  the 
disease  has  been  definitely  located,  it 


through  the  tree.  Following  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sap,  the  greatest  spread  Is 
up  and  down,  but  a sideways  advance 
takes  place  as  well.  The  bacteria  work 
in  the  combium  layer,  that  portion 
of  the  tree  between  hard  inner  sap- 
wood  and  the  new  green  bark  just 
forming.  Here  the  bacteria  gain  their 
food  from  the  salts  carried  in  the  sap. 
The  apple,  crab-apple,  service  berry, 
ash,  loquat,  hawthorn  and  Christmas 
berry  are  also  subject  to  blight  in- 
fection in  varying  degrees. 

In  the  trunk,  limbs  and  large  roots 
an  area  of  blight  will  show  varying 
colors  from  the  black  or  brown  por- 
tion, dead  blight  in  the  middle  part, 
to  the  bright  red  vlrilent  blight  com- 


A Pear  Blight  Canker. 


This  illustration  shows  a canker  In  Pear 
Tree  which  was  caused  by  direct  inocula- 
tion. In  these  cankers  the  germs  of  the 
disease  pass  the  winter,  and  from  them  It 
spreads  the  following  spring — hence  the  ne- 
cessity for  carefully  hunting  out  these  cank- 
ers and  eradicating  them  during  the  winter. 


The  Fight  Against  Pear  Blight 
by  California  Fruit-Growers] 


prising  the  advancing  outer  edge.  The 
sap  wood  is  not  entered  to  any  extent 
and  wiii  present  a purple  color  when 
the  cambium  is  scraped  off  to  ex- 
pose it. 

In  the  twigs,  small  branches  and 
small  roots  the  blight  works  clear 
around  the  wood,  advancing  with  a 
sharply  defined  line  separating  the 
blighted  portion  from  the  healthy  tis- 
sue. The  blighted  wood  is  shrunken, 
black,  and  in  the  case  of  the  twigs 
there  are  tightly  clinging  clusters  of 
dead  leaves. 

As  the  disease  progresses  the  trunk 
will  finally  become  completely  filled 
with  myriads  of  the  microbes,  a stage 
reached  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 
The  bacteria  will  exude  on  the  bark 
from  diseased  tissues  in  the  form  of 
globules  or  smears  of  sweet,  sticky, 
gummy  paste  much  liked  by  insects. 
They  will  feed  on  this  and  then  after 
the  blossoms  open  the  infection  is 
pretty  generally  carried  over  the 
whole  orchard  when  they  visit  the 
flowers  for  nectar.  The  thrips,  the 
stirk  bug  and  others  will  carry  it  to 
the  buds,  especially  the  lateral  buds 
of  the  suckers,  a favorite  feeding 
place  with  them  and  a danger  point 
to  the  tree.  Once  a sucker  is  inocu- 
lated the  spread  to  the  tree  is  certain, 
unless  all  such  growths  are  immedi- 
ately removed. 

Suckering  and  cutting  out  the 
blighted  twigs  is  very  important  and 
more  stress  should  be  laid  on  the 
work  during  the  spring  of  the  year. 
When  the  blight  is  running  best  it  will 
travel  six  to  ten  miles  a day,  so  that 
it  is  but  a short  time  before  it  runs 
into  the  body,  or  large  limbs. 

By  keeping  a man  or  two  going 
throughout  the  orchard  continually 
during  the  summer  much  of  the  win- 
ter work  can  be  dispensed  with.  Run 
over  every  two  or  three  days,  the 
work  isn’t  very  arduous,  and  the 
amount  of  wood  sacrificed  isn’t  great. 
Left  for  a couple  of  weeks  and  the 
task  looks  hopeless. 

The  present  period  is  the  proper 
time  to  put  the  orchard  into  shape 
for  the  coming  season.  Each  tree 
should  be  carefully  inspected  and 
every  particle  of  blight  removed.  In 
badly  diseased  orchards  this  will 
maen  the  gouging  into  the  butts  near 
the  ground,  of  all  trees,  with  a gouge 
chisel,  at  distances  of  three  or  four 
inches,  carefully  disinfecting  the  tool 
and  the  cut  after  each  incision.  The 
disinfecting  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  work  and  one  very  often 
neglected.  Corrosive  sublimate  at  the 
rate  of  one  part  to  one  thousand  of 
water  is  the  best  for  the  purpose.  A 
sponge  kept  continually  wet  will 
quickly  and  easily  disinfect  all  tools 
and  exposed  places. 


SEVERE  CUTTING  ON  TRUNK  OF  PEAR  TREE  TO  BLIGHT  CANKERS  CUT  FROM  TRUNK — NOTE 

DESTROY  BLIGHT  CANKERS.  HOW  IT  EXTENDED  TO  THE  ROOTS. 


CUTTING  BLIGHT  CANKERS  OUT  OF  TOPS  OF— 
PEAR  TREES. 
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If  the  work  is  done  before  the 
leaves  fall  a red  color  of  the  foliage 
will  be  an  excellent  guide,  showing 
the  presence  of  blight  somewhere  in 
the  system  connecting  the  branch 
with  its  corresponding  root.  When- 
ever blight  is  found  its  extent  must 
be  determined  by  gouging  around, 
and  then  the  whole  area  scraped  down 
to  the  sap-wood  and  back  to  sound 
tissue.  It  must  be  followed  into  the 
roots  and  cleaned  out  there.  A rasp 
or  piece  of  scrap  iron  bent  like  a 
hook,  sharpened,  and  fitted  into  a 
handle  will  make  a very  desirable  tool 
for  scraping  away  the  diseased  tis- 
sue. 

If  the  roots  are  badly  diseased  or  if 
the  blight  has  worked  under  the 
crown  it  is  cheaper  to  condemn  the 
tree  and  dig  it  out.  Where  only  one 
or  perhaps  two  roots  are  badly  dis- 
eased a section  may  be  cut  out  one 
foot  long  and  the  tree  thereby  saved, 
provided  no  blighted  area  is  left  on 
the  tree  itself.  Grubbing  up  condemn- 
ed trees  must  be  practiced  to  protect 
those  left.  The  outlines  of  the 
wounds  should  be  finished  with  a 
smooth,  clean  cut,  sloping  at  a slight 
angle  towards  the  center  of  the  dis- 
eased portion.  Such  a cut  will  heal 
rapidly.  After  the  blight  is  all  clean- 
ed out  the  whole  wound  is  washed 
with  corrosive  sublimate  and  then 
painted  with  some  good  lead  paint  as 
soon  as  it  is  dry. 

Where  the  blight  is  not  bad 
enough  to  necessitate  so  much  goug- 
ing certain  signs  will  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  disease  and  may  be 
looked  for  in  lieu  of  chiseling-in. 
Blackened  suckers,  gummy  excres- 
cences, wounds  not  well  healed,  rusty 
stains,  and  on  smooth  bark  shrinking, 
curling,  cracking  and  peeling  of  the 
epidermis  and  a steely  or  slatey  blue 
color  will  indicate  the  presence  of  the 
bacteria. 

Large  limbs  may  be  cleaned  in  the 
same  way  as  the  trunks.  In  the  case 
of  smaller  limbs  and  twigs,  cut  them 
off  well  below  the  blighted  area  and 
burn  them.  Saturate  all  exposed  parts 
with  the  disinfectant.  This  will  kill 
any  germs  which  may  have  adhered 
to  the  wood  from  unclean  instruments. 

Inspect  and  reinspect  the  trees  un- 
til you  are  as  certain  that  the  blight 
is  all  cut  out  as  any  one  can  be.  Then 
get  into  the  harness  for  the  summer 
fight. 

The  general  management  of  the  or- 
chard will  assist  in  the  battle.  Do  as 
little  pruning  as  possible.  Do  the 
blight  work  first  and  then  prune,  but 
even  then  disinfect  the  pruning  in- 
struments on  going  from  one  tree  to 
another,  to  guard  against  inoculation 
of  healthy  wood  after  inadvertently 
cutting  through  diseased  portions. 

Too  great  a pruning  induces  heavy 
wood  production  and  this  weak,  green 
watery  growth  is  very  susceptible  to 
blight  infection.  Moreover,  if  con- 
siderable extra  wood  is  left  it  can  be 
sacrificed  when  growth  starts  without 
reducing  the  tree  below  a normal 
amount. 

Only  enough  plowing  and  cultivat- 
ing should  be  done  to  promote  a 
good  even  growth  and  to  mature  the 
crop.  More  than  this  will  cause  an 
excessive  growth.  Care  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  working  the  orchard  not  to 
hit  the  trees  or  cut  the  roots. 


Grow  fruit  on  laterals  rather  than 
on  fruit  spurs  produced  from  the  main 
scaffold  limbs  or  large  branches. 

In  short,  aim  to  produce  a moderate 
hard  growth  instead  of  a wild  ram- 
pant bramble  which  must  be  cut  out 
severely  every  year. 

The  man  who  can  hold  his  own 
against  the  blight  will  find  a good 
market  for  his  fruit.  That  it  is  pos- 
sible to  control  the  blight  in  this  way 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again. 

The  California  orchards  are  hard 
hit  and  a lot  of  work  is  necessary 
simply  to  get  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  ravages  of  the  blight.  Up  to  now 
this  state  has  been  foremost  in  sup- 
plying the  market.  The  superintend- 
ents who  have  orchards  of  two  thous- 
and, ten  thousand  or  twenty  thousand 
trees  are  alone  doing  all  they  can  to 
save  them  but  they  must  suffer  from 
the  neglect  of  the  small  backyard  or- 
chards which  are  seldom  treated. 

Just  what  the  final  outcome  will  be 
is  an  open  question  but  all  have  hopes 
for  a less  laborious  remedy  or  for 


signs  of  a deterioration  of  the  viru- 
lence, certain  observations  in  the 
central  California  valleys  giving  prom- 
ise of  relief  from  a weakening  or 
breaking  down  of  the  bacteria  them- 
selves. The  United  States  government 
has  seven  men  in  the  field  and  the 
California  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  five,  all  of  whom  put  in 
their  time  helping  the  growers  recog- 
nize and  eradicate  this  dread  disease. 
The  greatest  trouble  is  to  arouse  the 
people  from  a natural  apathy.  Where 
this  has  been  done  much  more  effec- 
tive work  against  the  blight  has  been 
accomplished.  R.  L.  ADAMS. 

California. 


No  phase  of  agriculture  is  receiv- 
ing more  attention  and  consideration 
at  the  present  time  throughout  our 
New  England  States  than  the  subject 
of  apple  culture.  For  many  years  It 
has  been  a well-known  fact  that  our 
soil,  climate,  elevations,  etc.,  were 
most  favorable  for  the  production  of 
fruit  of  the  finest  quality,  richness 
of  color  and  of  long-keeping  qualities. 
To  add  to  these  natural  advantages 
which  this  section  of  our  country  pos- 
sesses, we  find  our  markets  broaden- 
ing every  year,  due  to  the  phenomenal 
increase  in  population  in  our  cities 
and  large  towns,  to  say  nothing  of 
our  export  shipping  points  at  easy  ac- 
cess from  almost  every  orchard  in 
this  section. 

While  the  neglected  orchard  is  far 
too  common,  the  fact  is,  nevertheless, 


that  while  many  of  our  advanced 
fruit  growers  see  clearly  the  reason  of 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  apple- 
growing industry  within  our  borders, 
even  the  small  land  owners  or  farm- 
ers are  becoming  aroused  from  their 
inertia,  and  are  beginning  to  renovate 
the  remains  of  the  orchard  they  al- 
ready possess,  and  in  some  instances 
are  already  adding  to  them  by  the 
planting  of  young  orchards. 

To  find  the  best  results  in  fruit- 
growing in  New  England,  as  in  any 
other  section  of  the  country,  we  must 
look  to  those  who  are  making  a spe- 
cialty of  that  particular  line  of  work, 


or  are  growing  the  apple  as  a primary 
crop  in  connection  with  some  other 
branches  of  crop  production  or  dairy 
interests.  I think  it  can  be  fairly 
stated  that  most  of  our  best  orchards 
have  been  grown  and  our  finest  fruit 
is  being  produced  where  stock  grow- 
ing is  an  adjunct,  whereby  plenty  of 
fertilizing  plant  food  is  produced  to 
make  healthy,  vigorous  trees  and  pro- 
duce a fairly  uniform  crop  of  apples 
every  year. 

Trees  Must  be  Fed. 

We  have  our  “apple  hills”  and  “ap- 
ple valleys,”  but  the  first  essential  in 
either  locality  is  found  to  be  to  feed 
the  trees.  Next  to  the  choice  of  a va- 
riety suited  to  our  climate  and  en- 
vironment and  carefully  transplanting 
it,  comes  the  subject  of  secondary  care 
of  which  the  feeding  of  the  tree  is  a 


very  important  point,  whereby 
it  may  be  made  a tree  of  large  bear- 
ing and  carrying  capacity.  While 
pruning  was  formerly  considered  of 
but  little  importance,  it  now  takes  a 
prominent  place  in  successful  orchard 
management.  The  ideal  apple  tree 
cannot  be  produced  except  by  a max- 
imum amount  of  care  and  attention 
along  this  line  from  the  time  it  is 
first  transplanted.  The  idea  of  head- 
ing the  tree  low,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  early  care  of  it,  besides  adding  to 
thei  later  convenience  of  spraying, 
thinning  and  gathering  the  fruit,  is 
rapidly  gaining  in  popularity. 

While  New  England  Is  peculiarly 
immune  from  the  degree  of  ravages 
of  insect  and  fungous  pests  that  many 
sections  of  our  country  are  afflicted 
with,  it  is  nevertheless  becoming  a 
generaliv  followed  custom  among  our 
best  fruit-growers  to  spray  their  trees 
and  fruit,  and  it  is  an  operation  that 
is  to  be  forced  upon  hitherto  careless 
and  negligent  fruit-growers  in  the 
near  future  through  the  discrimina- 
tion of  the  dealers  against  fruit  which 
has  not  received  this  necessary  atten- 
tion. The  San  Jose  scale,  the  greatest 
insect  pest  of  modern  times,  is  with 
us,  and  is  committing  frightful  rav- 
ages among  the  fruit  trees  and  orna- 
mental shrubbery  in  cities  and  towns, 
where  infested  nursery  stock  has  been 
purchased  and  transplanted. 

Baldwin  tbe  Best  Variety  for  New 
England. 

While  New  England  has  the  honor 
of  originating  over  one  hundred  vari- 
eties of  apples  of  well-known  excel- 
lence, the  tendency  of  late  has  been  to 
concentrate  upon  a few  well-known 
varieties,  which  are  recognized  as 
standard,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
the  European  markets.  Of  all  these 
varieties  propagated  and  grown  none 
are  so  well  known  and  none  are  ap- 
preciated at  home  and  abroad  as  the 
Baldwin.  Probably  three-fifths,  if  not 
more,  of  all  the  apples  grown  in  New 
England  are  Baldwins.  This  remark- 
able apple  originated  in  Massachu- 
setts. near  Lowell,  in  1740,  and  for 


APPLE-PICKING  GANG  IN  THE  MILLER  ORCHARDS. 
(.Note  th,-  Low -Dowd  Wagons  In  Both  Illustrations.) 


SPRAYING  APPLES  IN  THE  MILLER  ORCHARDS. 
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5000  BARGAINS  IN  SASH,  DOORS 


Porch  Brackets, 
10x12,  fa<  h 6c, 


Windows  and  Millwork  of  Guaranteed  Quality 

Shipped  Direct  from  America’s  Biggest  Mill  to 

Home  Owners.  Carpenters.  Contractors 

Don’t  think  of  doing  any  Repair  Work,  or  Building,  whoever  you  are  or  wherever  you  are,  until  you  have  sent  for  our  Free  Millwork  Catalogue 


w 


E will  Save  you  Half  in  Dollars  of  what  your  Local  Dealer  would  charge 
you  for  Millwork,  freight  included.  We  guarantee  this.  We  also  guarantee 


that  every  article  we  sell  to  you  direct  is  up  to  the  Standard  of  High  Quality 
Required  by  the  Official  Grade  adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  & Blind  I' 
facturers’  Association  of  the  Northwest.  Not  all  Millwork  is.  Remember  that. 


You  see  here  a few  illustrations  and  prices  taken  from  our  catalogue.  These  are 
but  Specimen  Values.  Ask  yourself  if  it  isn’t  worth  while  to  see  that  catalogue.  It 
illustrates  the  entire  products  of  the  Biggest  Mill  in  America— the  Only  Manufac- 
turers of  Millwork  who  Sell  Direct  to  Home  Owners,  and  to  any  man  who  is  repairing 
or  building,  to  Carpenters  and  to  Contractors  or  Builders. 

Our  Catalogue  is  an  Authority  on  Millwork  Styles.  It  will  show  you  what  you 
ought  to  use— show  you  how  it  will  look— show  you  prices  50  per  c'ent  below  your 
' " " - . b be"  - - 


a ii1 


local  dealer’s  prices— delivered  to  you  sate  ami  promptly.  In  the  best  of  condition  to 
use.  These  are  all  statements  I hat  we  know  are  true.  We  are  shipping  our  Millwork 
to  men  who  are  repairing  and  building  every  day  In  every  state  in  the  Union. 

You  Will  SAVE  HALF,  whether  You  Order  $5.00  Worth  or  $10,000  Worth. 

We  are  a reliable,  responsible  concern,  and  do  just  exactly  as  we  say  we  will. 

Read  here  on  tbe  right  what  the  Cashier  of  a large  Davenport,  Iowa,  Bank  says  of 
us.  This  is  our  home.  We  were  established  here  in  1865.  This  banker,  or  any  other 
hanker  in  the  country,  can  tell  you  of  our  responsibility,  if  you  enclose  a stamped 
envelope  for  his  reply. 

The  5000  Bargains  we  offer  you  can  be  bought  direct  from  our  Free  Catalogue, 
which  shows  everything  plainly  and  explains  under  each  article  just  how  to  order. 

koon  thio  in  Minrl  Your  Money  Immediately  Returned  for 

iveep  inis  111  MMO  Any  Goods i_  Not  Exactly jas  Represented 


Why  Our  Millwork  is  the  Best 

Our  Millwork  is  the  best  made  because— we  have  the  moit  skilled  workmen— we 
operate  the  largest  mill  In  the  world-  KM, 000  feet  of  floor  space  (four  acres)—  we  own 
our  own  timber  lands,  sawmills  and  lumber  yards.  We  carry  a large  stock  and  can 
therefore  ship  promptly.  Our  lumber  is  first  air-dried  and  then,  as  an  extra  pre-« 
caution,  is  put  through  a scientific  drying  process.  Joints  are  made  with  heavy 
hardwood  dowel  pins,  glued  with  imported  glue,  pressed  together  by  heavy  steam 
power  press.  Absolutely  no  “come-apart”  to  our  Millwork. 

Door  panels  have  a heavy  raise  on  both  sides.  Panels  are  sandpapered  on  a 
special  machine  of  our  own  Invention  before  the  door  is  put  together,  and  the  entire 
is  then  smoothed  with  fine-grained  sandpaper.  Every  piece  of  Millwork  we  make 


is  just  as  carefully  finished  as  labor  and  expense  can  make  it.  Just  write  a postal  for 
that  Free  Catalogue  so  you  can  see  all  of  the  5000  Bargains  we  oiler,  and  wave  your- 
self many  a dollar  in  repair  work,  or  in  building:  the  finest  home. 


It  won’t  cost  you  a cent  if  anything  you  order  is  not  iust  what  we  say  it  is.  You 
a send  it  right  back  to  us  and  we  will  pay  the  freight  BOTH 


ways  and  return  your 


money  without  delay  or  argument. 

If  our  Millwork  was  not  oftne  high  quality  it  is,  we  could  not  have  built  up  this  enormous 
business,  We  could  pot  have  interested  tne  thousands  of  customers  we  have  and  kept  them  our 
regular  customers  if  our  Millwork  was  not  better  than  they  could  buy  of  their  local  dealer  who 


is  right  on  the  ground. 

We  can  save  you  half  because— we  have  no  expense  for  traveling  salesmen— wo  do  the  largest 
Millwork  business  in  the  country— and  when  a man  once  buy*  Millwork  of  us  be  remains  our 

4 ft.  Stair  Newels  I cust0Iner*  so  it  doesn’t  cost  us  a penny  to  sell  him  the  Millwork 

8*8  inches.  $2.90  I wants  the  next  time.  Our  Prices  will  astonish  you. 


WHAT 

DOORS,  74c 

Windows,  63c 

Door  and  Window  Screens 

Flintcoated 
Rubber  Roofing 
I08sq.feet,  I -ply,  $1.4 1 
2-ply,  $ 1 .96;  3-ply,  $2.29 
Complete 

Door  Frames  Stair  Work 

Window  Frames’  Porch  Work 

Thresholds  Etc.,  Etc. 


BANKER  SAYS  ABOUT  US 


Scott  County  Savings  Dank 
Capital  $250,000.00  Surplus  $150,000.00 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

It  gives  ub  great  pleasure  to  testify  te  the  reliability, 
business  Integrity  and  honesty 'of  Gordon  'V an  Tine  k Co. 
Their  financial  responsibility  *ie  well  over  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ($300,000.00),  and  they  enjoy  the  highest 
credit  with  Western  Financial  institutions. 

We  assure  prospective  customers  that  they  are  perfeotly 
secure  in  sending  the  money  with  their  orders,  as  we  under- 
stand that  if  goods  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  they  may 
he  returned  at  shippers’  expense,  and  the  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 

The  officers  of  this  Company  are  well  and  favorably  known 
to  us,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  exactly  as  they  agree. 

Yours  very  truly,  J.  II.  HASS,  Cashier. 


In  writing  to  bank, 


, — I 5 1-2-foot  Stair  New-  J 

ip  for  reply  | els,  6x6  In.,  $1.60  | 
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about  forty  years  Its  cultivation  was 
confined  to  that  Immediate  neighbor- 
hood. It  was  propagated  and  more 
widely  distributed  by  Col.  Baldwin, 
for  whom  it  was  named.  As  early  as 
1833  horticultural  writers  began  to  re- 
fer to  the  excellent  qualities  of  the 
Baldwin  and  recorded  how  highly  es- 
teemed and  extensively  cultivated  it 
was.  This  fruit  seems  just  the  vari- 
ety for  New  England.  The  tree  is  a 
strong  grower,  long  lived  and  vigorous, 
well  suited  to  resisting  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  of  our  climate.  It  is 
somewhat  slow  in  reaching  bearing 
maturity,  but  when  mature  it  bears 
very  abundantly.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
faults  of  this  variety  is  its  habit  of 
producing  an  overload  of  fruit  bien- 
nially and  bearing  little  or  none  on 
alternate  years. 

The  Baldwin  is  grown  successfully 
on  various  soils  and  under  various 
climatic  conditions,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  yielding  a pretty  uniform 
grade  of  fruit  with  a relatively  low 
percentage  of  culls  when  kept  free 
from  injurious  insect  and  fungous  dis- 
eases. If  there  is  anything  the  horti- 
culturists of  Massachusetts  ought  to 
be  proud  of  it  is  that  .this  king  of  ap- 
ples originated  within  its  borders,  and 
appreciating  this  fact,  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  location  of  what  is 
considered  the  original  Baldwin  tree 
is  marked  by  a monument,  a tribute, 
so  far  as  is  known,  that  has  never 
been  paid  to  any  other  variety  of  ap- 
ple or  to  any  other  kind  of  fruit. 

Considering  its  many  points  of  ex- 
cellence and  its  supremacy  among  the 
commercial  apples  of  our  country 
which  it  holds  today,  it  is  fairly  safe 
to  assume  that  it  will  be  many  years, 
if  ever,  before  a variety  will  be  propa- 
gated which  will  surpass  or  rival  the 
Baldwin  when  it  is  grown  to  its  great- 
est Derfection. 

Next  to  the  Baldwin  in  popularity 
and  well  suited  to  our  climate  is  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening.  This  apple, 
as  the  name  implies,  originated  in  the 
little  state  of  Rhode  Island,  which  fact 
has  given  her  fame  in  the  horticul- 
tural world.  The  Roxbury  Russet,  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  noted  for  its 
fine  flavor  and  long  keeping  qualities, 
was  formerly  much  sought  for  in  late 
winter  and  early  spring  before  the  ad- 
vent of  our  chemical  cold  storage 
houses.  Certain  sections  of  Vermont 
are  especially  noted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  Northern  Spys,  Fameuse 
and  McIntosh.  This  state,  however,  is 
seriously  menaced  by  the  prevalence 
of  deer  in  some  sections,  which  cause 
much  damage  to  the  young  apple  trees, 
browsing  off  the  young  tender  growth 
and  macerating  the  young  branches  in 
such  a manner  as  to  spoil  the  form 
and  symmetry  of  the  tree.  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  are  suffering 
somewhat  from  the  ravages  of  this 
same  animal.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
for  the  protection  of  those  who  are 
striving  to  develop  the  apple  indus- 
try of  these  states  that  the  protection 
of  deer  will  not  be  considered  of 
primary  importance. 

Taking  all  factors  into  considera- 
tion, it  surely  seems  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  apple  culture  in  New  Eng- 
land were  never  greater  than  at  the 
present,  and  its  limitations  are  sim- 
ply such  as  naturally  come  from  lack 
of  capital  to  develop  an  Industry  and 
a lack  of  knowledge  and  administra- 
tive ability  to  use  what  means  thers 
are  at  hand  towards  that  end. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
is  at  present  certain  sections  in  New 
England  under  Inspection  and  consid- 
eration by  foreign  capitalists  with  an 
idea  of  development  under  corporate 
management.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  such  plans  may  bear  fruit  and 
that  orchards  may  be  established, 
which  being  conducted  under  modern 
methods  of  orchard  management  may 
serve  as  object  lessons  to  the  small 
landowner,  for  it  is  the  success  and 
prosperity  of  the  man  ysmall  fruit- 
growers that  makes  for  the  greatest 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 

E.  CYRUS  MILLER. 

Haydenville,  Mass. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing 
article  by  Mr.  Miller  in  regard  to  the 
possibilities  of  orcharding  in  New 
England,  we  wish  to  present  the  il- 
lustrations on  page  8 from  photo- 
graphs made  in  his  orchard.  One 
shows  the  spraying  outfit  at  work, 
and  the  other  an  apple-picking  gang. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Miller  uses 
the  low-down  wagons  which  are  be- 
coming so  popular  for  orchard  use. 
There  are  many  advantages  in  using 
these  wagons,  with  their  wide  tires, 
and  fruit-growers  are  finding  this 
out.  The  wheels  on  these  wagons  are 
twenty-eight  Inches  in  diameter,  and 


have  eight-inch  tires,  so  as  not  to  cut 
into  the  sod  or  the  soil. 

We  desire  to  quote  from  reports 
made  by  persons  who  have  visited 
Mr.  Miller’s  orchard,  calling  attention 
to  some  of  his  methods  which  have 
been  successful  in  producing  what 
many  persons  say  is  “the  finest  apple 
orchard  in  New  England." 

This  orchard  is  owned  by  father 
and  son,  E.  F.  and  E.  Cyrus,  tne 
latter  being  author  of  the  foregoing 
article.  The  orchards  are  located  on 
an  oval-crested  hill,  sloping  in  all 
directions,  and  giving  perfect  air  and 
water  drainage.  Northern  Spy  does 
not  do  well  here,  nor  does  Rhode  is- 
land Greening.  Baldwin,  therefore, 
is  the  principal  variety  grown.  About 
twelve  hundred  trees  are  now  in  full 
bearing;  the  trunks  of  these  trees 
are  kept  carefully  scraped  as  a pre- 
ventive of  insect  pests  and  fungus 
growth,  and  the  trees  are  carefully 
sprayed  every  year. 

The  tree-rows  are  forty  feet  apart, 
and  the  regulation  distance  between 
the  trees  is  thirty-five  feet.  Wood 
ashes  and  stable  manure  are  used  for 
fertilizer,  and  a system  of  rota- 
tion tillage  is  employed.  For  ex- 
ample, between  a certain  number  of 
rows  of  each  year  light  crops  are 
raised,  with  the  use  of  a considerable 
quantity  of  fertilizer,  and  the  next 
season  these  strips  are  seeded  down 
and  new  ones  planted.  This  is  while 
trees  are  young,  and  the  soil  about 
the  young  trees  is  constantly  stirred. 
Care  is  taken,  in  plowing  between 
the  bearing  rows,  to  approach  no 
nearer  the  trees  than  the  tips  of  the 
branches,  underneath  which  are  the 
multitudes  of  little  feeding  roots, 
which,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
nearly  or  quite  above  their  extremi- 
ties, are  stimulated  to  better  growth. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  or- 
chard is  left  in  sod  each  year,  the 
effect  being  a healthy  retardation  of 
too-prolonged  growth,  and  securing 
the  best  coloring  of  the  fruit.  Ap- 
ples grown  in  sod  are  generally  of 
better  color  than  those  grown  in 
tilled  land,  under  Eastern  conditions. 

The  Millers  pay  special  attention  to 
pruning,  and  the  trees,  most  of  them 
naturally  spreading,  are  left  open  to 
the  sun,  and  all  are  comparatively 
low-headed,  with  many  branches  so 
low  that  they  touch  the  ground  when 
full  of  mature  fruit.  Probably  one- 
third  of  the  apples  in  the  Miller  or- 
chards are  picked  from  the  ground, 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  fruit, 
and  at  a great  saving  of  expense. 

In  connection  with  their  orchard- 
ing operations  the  Millers  conduct  a 
large  dairy  farm,  twenty-two  cows 
being  milked.  A total  of  about  sixty 
head  of  stock  are  kept  on  the  farm, 
and  the  manure  produced  by  these 
animals  is  used  to  fertilize  the  trees. 

That  man  who  may  have  supposed 
that  the  irrigated  sections  of  the 
West,  or  other  localities  which  have 
seemed  to  be  especially  favored  have 
a monopoly  on  apple-growing,  are 
mistaken.  The  experience  of  the 
Millers  in  New  England,  that  of  Mr. 
Eaton  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  well  as 
that  of  thousands  of  others  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  show  that  there 
is  ■ no  one  fruit  section — rin  every  lo- 
cality there  are  men  who  succeed, 
and,  after  all,  does  it  not  rest  largely 
with  the  man  as  to  whether  he  suc- 
ceeds anywhere  or  not? 

^ 

Lot  for  Fruit-Grower  Building 
Purchased.  ' < 

Just  as  the  last  form  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  goes  to  press  we  have  closed 
the  purchase  of  the  lot  mentioned 
last  month,  one  at  Eighth  and  Charles 
streets,  St.  Joseph. 

This  lot  is  across  the  street  from 
the  postoffice  and  custom  house,  and 
is  on  what  will  become  one  of  the 
best  corners  in  the  city.  Eighth 
street  has  just  been  widened  at  this 
point,  being  now  one  of  the  widest 
streets  in  the  retail  district  of  St.  Jo- 
seph. 

In  buying  this  lot,  we  did  so  with 
the  belief  that  Fruit-Grower  readers 
would  help  us  to  erect  thereon  a home 
for  our  business,  by  purchasing  the 
bonds  offered  in  our  advertisement  on 
the  second  page  of  cover.  The  propo- 
sition is  fully  explained  in  the  ad- 
vertisement, and  we  ask  our  subscrib- 
ers to  read  it  carefully. 

The  Investment  of  money  In  these 
bonds  is  safe  and  sure;  one  who  puts 
his  money  in  this  form  of  Investment 
is  relieved  of  the  bother  of  looking 
after  Insurance,  taxes,  interest-pay- 
ments, etc. — the  interest  is  paid  semi- 
annually, and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it 

Now  that  our  lot  haa  been  pur- 
chaaad,  we  hope  to  have  our  frleads 


"KANTKLOG” 

'“sir*  SPRAYER 

A slight  pressure  of  the  thumb  starts  the  spraj. 
Has  the  only  nozzle  that  can  be  successfully  cleaned 
without  -stopping  the  spray  or  removing  the  nozzle 
from  the  tree  The  Sprayer  body  Is  made  of  heavy 
galvanized  steel.  The  body  Is  supported  and  further 
strengthened  by  a heavy  steel  band  around  the  bot- 
tom. The  air  pump  Is  made  of  heavy  brass  two 
Inches  In  diameter.  Hose  couplings  are  solid  brass, 
standard  cut  threads,  ends  heavily  ribbed  to  prevent 
hose  slipping  off  Hose  Is  high  grade,  three  ply, 
supported  by  a coiled  spring,  bell-shaped  at  outer  end 
to  prevent  breaking.  A Bafety-valve  Is  provided  to 
alow  air  to  escape  after  the  necessary  pressure  has 
been  obtained. 

Price  onlJ y $5.00 

Sprays  Fruit  Trees,  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Tobbacco 
and  Cotton.  For  Wagons,  Windows,  Henhouses,  Fires, 
Disinfecting,  Etc.,  Etc.. 

This  Sprayer  Is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  Cashier  German- 
American  Bank  or  publishers  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 
Address 

The  Factory  Agents  Company 


626  Charles  Street, 


ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


Wallace  Power  Sprayers 

» * Itllll V V ARE  GOOD  sprayers 

They  are  made  in  seventeenstyles  for  every 
possible  requirement.  If  you  have  not  our 
catalogs,  get  them  at  once. 

Wallace  Machinery  Company 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILLINOIS 

Registered  Cable  Address,  ‘ Wamco.” 


speedily  subscribe  for  the  bonds  we 
offer,  so  that  during  the  present  sea- 
son our  building  can  be  erected,  ac- 
cording to  the  design  shown  in  our 
advertisement.  The  proposition  is  a 
good  one  for  you  and  for  u». 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY. 

^ 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  FOR  APRIL. 

Next  month’s  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  be  our  annual  “Small 
Fruits  Number,”  and  for  that  issue 
we  want  the  boiled-down  experience 
of  our  readers  with  small  fruits.  Not 
the  old,  stereotyped  article  about  the 
desirability  of  having  small  fruits  on 
every  farm — all  members  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family,  we  hope,  have 
passed  that  stage.  But  send  us  short, 
crisp  reports  of  some  plan  of  culti- 
vation or  some  other  practice  which 
has  helped  you  to  success  in  growing 
small  fruits. 

If  you  have  some  good  photographs 
to  illustrate  your  articles,  so  much 
the  better.  We  are  sorry  we  received 
no  illustrations  for  our  gardening 
stories  this  month. 

For  the  best  article  on  small  fruit 
growing,  for  April  issue,  we  will  give 
a prize  of  56;  for  the  second  best 
article,  $3,  and  for  the  third  best,  52. 

These  articles  must  be  short  and 
to  the  point,  and  should  be  in  our 
hands  by  March  20. 

We  will  have  another  article  on 
British  Columbia  horticulture,  and 
this  time  it  will  refer  to  the  Kootenay 
country — one  of  the  great  fruit  dis- 
tricts of  our  Northwestern  neighbor. 

An  article  will  be  published  in  the 
April  number  regarding  another 
year’s  work  in  renovating  an  old  Ar- 
kansas orchard — the  first  report  con- 
cerning this  experience  was  made 
something  over  a year  ago,  and  it  was 
practical  and  to  the  point — as  will  be 
the  article  we  will  publish  next  month. 

The  regular  departments  will  be 
maintained,  and  there  will  be  some 
special  articles  not  now  arranged  for, 
so  that  we  can  not  announce  them 
definitely — our  article  on  “Fighting 
Pear  Blight  in  California”  was  not  an- 
nounced last  month,  you  will  remem- 
ber— it  is  one  of  the  extras  in  this 
issue. 

April  will  be  the  last  of  our  “big 
numbers,”  and  we  want  our  friends  to 
help  us  make  it  the  best  of  the  year. 

^ 

Peter  Henderson  & Co.’s  Offer. 

In  an  advertisement  on  page  29  of 
this  issue  Peter  Henderson  & Co.,  New 
York,  have  a liberal  offer  which  will 
appeal  to  all  our  readers — read  it  now 
and  see  just  how  liberal  it  is. 

No  seed  firm  in  America  stands 
higher  than  Peter  Henderson  & Co. 
Many  of  our  readers  have  done  busi- 
ness with  this  firm  for  many  years, 
and  no  doubt  more  of  them  will  buy 
from  the  firm  hereafter,  through  the 
liberal  offer  In  the  advertisement  re- 
ferred to. 


Spray  Fruit  Trees. 
Paiis  Green  Potatoes. 
Whitewash,  Kalsomine  or 
Paint  Buildings. 
Extinguish  Fires. 

All  the  above  may  be 
done  with  the  Detroit 
Spray  Pump  and  only 
one  operator. 

This  machine  con- 
sists of  a 5%,  gallon 
copper  tank,  and  will 
never  wear  out  because 
It  Is  so  constructed 
» that  no  liquid  can  get 
' " Into  the  plunger. 

The  principle  of  the  Detroit  Spray 
Pump  Is  right.  It  takes  1 tt  minutes 
to  compress  the  air  which  does  the 
spraying  for  7 minut-.s. 

One  man  can  accomplish  more  with 
our  pump  than  tw.o  men  with  any  other 
pump  on  the  market. 

Extension  brass  rods  are  used  Instead 
of  hose,  two  rods — one  6 ft.  and  the 
other  3 ft  long — being  furnished  with 
each  machine. 

Two  nozzles  are  furnished  without 
extra  cost — one  direct  nozzle  and  two 
tips  for  whitewashing  or  spraying  and 
the  other  for  using  pump  as  a fire  ex- 
tinguisher, and  will  throw  a stream  70 
feet.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars. 

REXORA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Bole  Agents. 

Dept.  A, Detroit,  Michigan 


BEEKEEPERS 

and  Poultrymen 

We  furnish  all  kinds  of 
supplies  for  Beekeepers  aud 
Incubators  and  Brooders 
for  Poultrymen.  Catalogues 
fres. 

Walker-Brewster  Gro.  Co., 
Wholesale  Produce, 
403-405  Walnut  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Seed  Corns 

N«fe  the  lyp«  of  ear.  sbapa  of  grain-  That  • 
kind  we  offer.  Spec  ally  bred  an<1  prowtx  c a»  •- 
fully  selected,  all  the  lead  ng  varieties.  We  1 
on’y  fresh  seeds, everything  io 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS  AND 
FARM  SEEDS.- 

No  worthless  • -ha-galn”  ®ff*rs.  Only  sure  tow- 
ers at  n ht  prices.  Ask  for  fine  free  Catalogue. 

ARCH'AS*  SEED  STOPS, 

1 OS-e  S.  Main  St,  Sedalia,  Mo. 


& 
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Archlas’  New  Catalogue. 

The  Archias  Seed  Store,  Sedalia, 
Mo.,  would  like  to  send  one  of  their 
catalogues  to  every  reader  of  The 
Fruit-Grower.  This  firm  is  located  in 
a rich  farming  country,  and  has  a 
large  trade  in  field  and  garden  seeds. 
When  asking  for  this  catalogue,  say 
you  do  so  at  the  suggestion  of  The 
Fruit-Grower. 

^ 

Here  we  are.  Promptly  on  time 
with  our  elegant  new  Seed  Catalog 
for  1907.  Send  for  free  copy  and 
make  out  your  seed  order  early.  The 
Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

"Can’t  do  business  without  The 
Fruit-Grower — it’s  the  best  magazine 
published.” — Northern  Nursery  Co., 
Denver,  Colo. 
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How  to  Grow  a Garden  for  the  Home. 

When  I took  my  subject,  I did  not 
realize  that  my  real  interest  was  in  a 
model  home  for  the  average  man — a 
home  where  nature  plays  her  part  to 
keep  him  wholesome;  yet  allowing 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  “arts  and 
crafts’’  and  the  finer  phases  of  men- 
tal life. 

With  your  permission,  I shall  let 
my  interest  dictate,  in  spite  of  my  ad- 
vertised theme  and  show  the  grounds, 
its  divisions  and  uses,  of  a model 
home.  It  has  its  location  midway  be- 
tween the  country,  where  predomi- 
nant nature  sometimes  proves  brutal, 
and  the  city  where  predominent  arts 
sometimes  leads  to  elleminacy.  Here 
are  four  acres  of  ground  having  a 
slight  dip  or  roll,  a spacious  lawn,  a 
house  of  pleasing  architecture  with 
all  modern  conveniences,  vegetable 
garden  of  three-fourths  of  an  acre, 
two  acres  of  orchards  and  small 
fruits,  a barn  of  goodly  proportions 
where  a horse,  a Jersey  cow  and  the 
hospitality  of  a vacant  stall  and 
abundant  provender  gives  comfort  to 
our  dumb  assistants.  A decent  hen 
house  closely  abuts  the  barn  where 
some  hundred  fowls  of  approved  good 
blood  may  scratch  and  cackle  and  lay 
or  fatten. 

Over  there,  a grape  arbor  of  some 
twenty  vines  takes  a space  otherwise 
unused  save  by  the  brick  walk  which 
runs  through  it.  One  more,  an  un- 
usual feature,  and  the  draft  of  our 
home  is  complete.  I refer  to  the 
Kewanee  Pneumatic  Water  System.  I 
shall  not  describe  it;  I am  not  re- 
tained by  the  company,  but  it  is  a 
dandy  system — very  simple  and  very 
satisfactory. 

All  of  central  Illinois  will  grow  ap- 
ples, cherries,  plums  and  peaches  and 
some  localities  will  grow  pears.  Of 
the  small  fruits,  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries, grapes,  currants  and  goose- 
berries are  easily  and  successfully 
grown. 

How  to  plant  and  cultivate  small 
fruits:  Plow  the  ground  early  in  the 

spring;  put  the  soil  in  as  mellow  and 
good  general  condition  as  you  would 
the  seed  bed  for  any  kind  of  garden 
vegetable.  Lay  out  the  ground  in 
shallow  furrows  five  feet  apart,  set 
the  plants  two  feet  apart  in  the  row. 
Water  well  at  setting  and  put  dry 
dirt  around  every  plant.  Unless  the 
season  is  exceedingly  dry,  no  more 
water  is  required.  Give  thorough  cul- 
ture just  as  you  would  any  garden 
crop  with  light  cultivator  or  harrow 
and  hoe  throughout  the  summer.  If 
properly  planted  and  well  cultivated, 
they  should  make  two  to  four  stalks 
in  each  hill  and  grow  three  and  a 
half  feet  high  the  first  summer,  hav- 
ing fruit  bearing  wood  enough  to 
make  a half  crop  of  fruit  the  follow- 
ing season.  In  the  late  fall,  give  a 
thorough  mulching  of  any  kind  of 
litter.  If  this  is  well  done,  no  cul- 
ture is  needed  except  to  pull  up  what 
weeds  get  through  the  mulch  and 
shape  the  plants  for  a full  crop  of 
fruit  the  second  season’s  bearing. 

Blackberries  and  raspberries  the 
second  summer  should  make  a nearly 
compact  hedge  of  the  row  and  grow 
about  five  feet  high.  Grow  all  the 
wood  you  can  the  first  and  second 
summer  on  currants  and  goose- 
berries. 

To  plant  and  cultivate  the  orchards, 
small  fruits  and  garden,  requires 
about  the  same  implements.  The  fol- 
lowing list  will  be  found  convenient 
and  useful.  A one-horse  corn  plow 
and  cultivator  and  harrow,  a hay 
fork,  spading  fork,  a hand  garden 
plow  and  cultivator,  a steel  hoe,  a 
hand  knife  cultivator,  a wheel-bar- 
row, both  market  and  bushel  baskets 
and  a dibble.  I think  a disk  harrow 
is  one  of  the  best  tools  on  the  farm 
or  garden  and  especially  for  cultivat- 
ing the  orchard  once  in  three  or  four 
years. 

List  of  garden  seeds  for  early  and 
late  sorts  should  read  about  as  fol- 
lows: Early  Egyptian  and  French 

Sugar  beets,  McLean’s  Little  Gem, 
American  Wonder  and  Bliss  Abund- 
ance peas,  Early  Scarlet  Horn  and 
Oxhart  carrots,  New  Giant  Stringless, 
Henderson’s  Bush  Lima  beans,  Long 
Standing  and  New  Victoria  spinach, 
Hollow  Crown  parsnip,  Wisconsin 
Golden  Salsify,  Red-Top  Strap-Leav- 
ed Turnip,  Spark’s  Earliana  and  Pon- 
derosa  tomatoes,  Silverskin  onions 
and  Wakefield  and  Large  Late  Drum- 
head cabbage.  Catalogue  prices  of 
these  seeds  by  package,  ounce,  half 
pound  and  pound  cost  $3.60  but  was 
purchased  for  $3.50.  Also  of  home- 
grown seeds  Salzer  Early  and  Stow- 
ell’s  Evergreen  sweet  corn  and  Early 
Ohio  and  Million  Dollar  potatoes. 

Plant  all  hardy  vegetable  seeds  just 


as  early  as  the  ground  will  work  with 
out  mud;  tender  varieties,  as  the 
season  advances.  Do  not  neglect 
planting,  so  as  to  secure  an  abund- 
ance of  asparagus  and  ple-plant. 
Nothing  in  the  garden  furnishes  so 
much  wholesome  food  for  the  family. 

The  cellar  of  the  house  on  the  place- 
I am  picturing  should  be  supplied  in 
the  fall  with  fifty  bushels  of  beets 
and  twenty-five  bushels  of  carrots  for 
the  cow,  twenty-five  bushels  of  win- 
ter apples,  fifteen  of  potatoes,  two  of 
turnips,  one  of  onions;  and  a dozen 
or  two  winter  squashes,  for  the  fam- 
ily. In  making  the  roots  clean  for 
proper  feeding,  a large  amount  of 
dirt  and  debris  accumulates  in  the 
cellar,  which  should  be  promptly  re- 
moved to  the  small-fruit  grounds  for 
mulching.  All  course,  dry  litter  from 
the  garden  and  about  the  barn  should 
be  so  used. 

From  long  experience,  I am  quite 
of  the  opinion  that  mulch  culture  is 
the  best,  as  a heavy  fruit  crop  rarely 
fails  where  thorough  mulch  culture 
is  practiced.  The  poultry  house 
should  be  cleaned  at  least  once  a 
week  during  the  summer  and  once  a 
month  in  winter.  After  each  clean- 
ing, sprinkle  the  floor  with  air  slack- 
ed lime,  then  cover  three  inches  deep 
with  dry  leaves.  The  odor  of  a house 
so  kept  is  more  like  an  autumn  for- 
est than  a hen  roost. 

Leaves  for  the  purpose  (often 
wasted)  can  be  gathered  and  stored 
at  little  expense.  The  litter  from  the 
poultry  house  is  excellent  mulch  for 
currants  and  gooseberries.  The  lawn 
in  front  of  residence  furnishes  a large 
amount  of  grass  when  gathered  after 
each  mowing,  which  makes  choicest 
feed  for  poultry,  horse  and  cow. 

The  home  garden,  when  within 
easy  reach  of  a market,  can,  with  or- 
dinary good  crops,,  produce  about  two 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  stuff  for 
the  market  and  procure  groceries  in 
return,  thus  benevolently  giving  the 
grocer  two  profits.  The  great  advan- 
tage, however,  is  the  health,  happi- 
ness and  longevity  of  the  family.  The 
life  of  the  horticulturist  and  gardener 
frequently  rounds  out  to  eighty  or 
ninety  years,  so,  when  he  must  de- 
part, he  leaves  his  home  well  stocked 
with  strong  children  and  grand-chil- 
dren to  perpetuate  his  sturdy,  useful 
manhood. 

A.  G.  HUMPHREY,  M.  D. 

Galesburg,  111. 

# 

Montana  Horticultural  Meeting. 

The  Montana  state  horticultural 
society  held  its  tenth  annual  meeting 
at  Kalispell,  January  16-17-18.  Ex- 
Governor  R.  B.  Smith,  Big  Fork,  was 
elected  president  for  the  ensuing 
year  and  Prof.  M.  J.  Elrod,  Missoula, 
secretary.  The  next  midwinter  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Billings.  Resolu- 
tions were  adopted  endorsing  pure 
food  legislation  and  the  work  of  the 
state  board  of  horticulture  and  re- 
commending an  appropriation  of  $5,- 
000  for  institute  work  in  the  state  and 
$500  for  the  horticultural  society. 
The  latter  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and.  no  one  receives 
any  compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered. 

The  fruit  exhibit  consisted  of  over 
100  plates  of  choice  apples,  mainly 
from  Flathead  county.  The  Stock- 
man  and  Farmer  cup  was  awarded  to 
J.  C.  Wood,  Big  Fork,  for  the  best 
display.  Mr.  Wood  also  won  the 
Flathead  cup  for  the  four  best  winter 
apples:  McIntosh  Red,  Aiken,  Balti- 
more and  Rome  Beauty.  The  first 
named  apple  is  more  popular  than 
any  other  among  commercial  or- 
chardists  in  Montana.  Other  varie- 
ties largely  planted  are  Wealthy, 
Alexander,  Rome  Beauty  and  Wag- 
ner. The  best  early  varieties  are 
Transparent,  Duchess,  Red  June, 
Benoni  and  Lowell. 

The  subjects  discussed  were  as  fol- 
lows: Top-Working  Fruit  Trees,  Cold- 
Storage  Buildings,  Winter  Killing  of 
Fruit  Trees,  Cherries  and  Berries, 
Value  of  Horticultural  Societies, 
Pruning,  Horticulture  as  a Profes- 
sion, Fruit-Growing  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  Co-operation,  Ap- 
ple Scab,  Wild  Flowers  of  Montana, 
Spencer  Seedless  Apple.  The  last 
named  subject  was  discussed  by  W. 

B.  Harlan,  who  pronounced  it  a 
worthless  novelty.  Prof.  Taylor, 
United  States  Pomologist,  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  this  apple  has  been 
grown  as  a curiosity  for  the  past  50 
years  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
other  eastern  states;  that  it  some- 
times has  seeds  near  the  skin  and  as 
much  core  as  the  Jonathan;  that  its 
only  value  as  a commercial  variety  is 


It  is  surprising  to  find  out  in  how  many  places 
about  the  farm  a coat  of  Pure  White  Lead  Paint 
will  work  improvement.  House,  barns,  outbuild- 
ings, fences,  wagons  and  implements  are  made  not 
only  to  look  better,  but  to  be  worth  more  by  paint- 
ing them  with  Pure  White  Lead  Paint. 

Pure  White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil  paint  gives 
a durable,  tough,  elastic  coat  that  does  not  crack 
or  scale  off. 

To  be  absolutely  sure  of  the  quality,  purity  and 
genuineness  of  your  paint,  buy  only  White  Lead 
which  has  the  Dutch  Boy  trade  mark  on  the  side 
of  the  keg. 


Send  for  Book 

“A  Talk  on  Paint,”  gives  valuable  information 
on  the  paint  subject.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

In  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you  : 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  (John  T.  Lewis  & 
Bros.  Co.)  Pittsburgh  (National  Lead  & Oil  Co.) 


its  long  keeping  qualities.  The  society 
endorsed  Mr.  Harlan’s  paper. 

C.  F.  Dallman,  Missoula,  told  how 
the  fruit  growers  of  the  Bitter  Root 
Valley  recently  effected  an  organiza- 
tion similar  to  that  of  Hood  River 
Valley,  Oregon.  Each  member  is  to 
submit  an  estimate  of  his  crop,  giv- 
ing varieties.  Bids  on  the  entire  crop 
of  the  association  will  Re  advertised 
for  and  all  fruit  will  be  packed  by 
professional  packers  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  association.  Some  varie- 
ties can  be  grown  here  to  greater 
perfection  than  in  the  Hood  River 
country. 

C.  L.  Smith  said  the  Spokane  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Growers’  Association 
had  trouble  in  making  its  members 
live  up  to  their  agreement.  They 
proposed  to  raise  the  membership  fee 
to  $100  and  require  a note  of  $100, 
to  be  paid  when  the  rules  of  the  so- 
ciety were  violated.  Agricultural  co- 
operation in  Flathead  county  hasn’t 
a very  encouraging  history.  A far- 
mers’ union,  milling  company  and  a 
fruit  growers’  association  have  all 
failed.  An  insurance  company  or- 
ganized a year  ago  promises  to  suc- 
ceed. 

A farmers’  institute  was  held  In 
connection  with  the  horticultural 
meeting,  the  following  subjects  being 
discussed:  Poultry  for  Profit,  How  to 
Make  the  Small  Farm  Pay,  Advan- 
tages of  Irrigation,  A Plea  for  the 
Farm,  Origin  of  Soils,  Water,  Its 
Source  and  Use;  Plant  Diseases, 
Home-Making,  Advantages  of  Dairy- 
ing, Improved  Types  of  Live-Stock. 
There  were  four  lectures  by  college 
professors,  illustrated  with  setreopti- 
con  views. 

Three  partial  crop  failures  in  the 
Flathead  Valley,  due  to  drouth,  has 
resulted  in  preliminary  surveys  be- 
ing made  for  irrigating  the  valley, 
its  estimated  cost  per  acre  being  $13 
to  $14.  Clover  and  alfalfa  cannot  be 
grown  here  successfully.  Grain  farm- 
ing is  no  longer  profitable  and  lack 
of  cheap  feed  and  pasture  renders 
dairying  and  stock-growing  unprofit- 
able. O.  H.  BARNHILL. 

Holt,  Montana. 

It 

You  ought  to  have  one  of  the  De- 
licious apple  trees  we  offer  free. 
Read  the  announcement,  and  send 
your  renewal  today. 


and  Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  ie 
Interested  in  farming  or  gardening,  inthegrow- 
ing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited  to  send  for 
a free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue  and  full  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  Home  Study  Courses 
in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Landscape  Gar- 
dening and  Floriculture,  which  we  offer  under 
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“Disrupting  the  Missouri  Horticul- 
tural Society.” 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  a long  let- 
ter from  a member  of  the  Missouri 
Horticultural  Society,  in  which  he 
complains  that  this  paper  and  “its 
henchmen”  are  trying  to  disrupt  the 
organization,  because  we  have  called 
attention  to  some  abuses  in  the  soci- 
ety which  should  be  corrected. 

Now,  we  don’t  know  what  this  gen- 
tleman means  by  "disrupting”  an 
organization  which  has  scarcely  one- 
tenth  the  membership  it  should  have, 
but  we  disclaim  any  desire  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  working  of  a 
really  effective  society.  Rather,  if 
the  abuses  to  which  we  have  called 
attention  are  corrected,  the  society 
will  be  much  strengthened.  We  don’t 
think  it  will  disrupt  the  society  to 
manage  it  in  the  interests  of  the 
fruit-growers  of  the  state,  instead  of 
in  the  interest  of  a few.  It  may  in- 
terfere with  the  privileges  of  a few 
who  are  within  the  confines  of  an 
inner  circle,  but  if  this  policy  brings 
to  the  organization  the  support  of  the 
thousands  of  growers  not  now  identi- 
fied with  the  society,  the  change  will 
be  for  the  better. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when 
Mr.  Folk,  who  was  then  prosecuting 
attorney  of  St.  Louis,  began  to  un- 
earth the  grafting  which  was  preva- 
lent there,  he  was  charged  with  try- 
ing to  disrupt  the  Democratic  party, 
of  which  he  was  a member,  because 
some  of  the  boodlers  were  of  his 
party.  But  Folk  didn’t  disrupt  the 
party — he  said  that  the  way  for  a 
party  to  be  respected  was  to  purify 
it,  and  as  a result  the  people  today 
have  an  increased  faith  in  him  and 
his  party. 

Our  correspondent  proceeds  to 
deny  that  an  inner  circle  has  domi- 
nated the  society,  but  t'he  fact  re- 
mains that  it  has.  The  election  of 
officers  is  practically  determined  be- 
fore the  meeting  is  called  to  order, 
and  only  at  the  meeting  in  St.  Jo- 
seph, in  1901,  was  there  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  program.  This  fact  is 
known  to  everyone  who  attends  the 
meetings  from  year  to  year. 

Our  correspondent  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  defend  the  action  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  in  increasing  the 
salary  of  the  assistant  secretary — a 
position  for  which  there  is  no  real 
need — nor  does  he  mention  it  in  any 
way.  Nor  has  any  one  else  attempted 
to  defend  this  action. 

We  stand  by  our  original  position: 
If  the  Missouri  Horticultural  Society 
is  to  accomplish  what  the  people 
have  a right  to  expect  of  it,  It  must 
be  managed  by  the  members  general- 
ly, and  in  the  interests  of  the  horti- 
culture of  the  state.  Most  of  the  funds 
of  the  society  come  from  the  state 
treasury,  and  the  public  has  a right 
to  expect  this  much  of  the  manage- 
ment. And  It  is  probable  that  the 
people  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less. 

Freight  Rates  in  Missouri. 

There  is  a general  feeling  that 
freight  rates  in  Missouri  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  board  of  railroad  and 
warehouse  commissioners,  and  the 
transportation  committee  of  the  Mis- 
souri Horticultural  Society,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Nelson,  Tippin  and  Love, 
has  appeared  before  this  organization 
to  urge  the  reduction  of  rates  on 
fruit  shipments.  Attention  has  been 


called  to  these  rates,  which  seem  to 
be  much  higher  than  rates  in  adjoin- 
ing states — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
Missouri  growers  have  been  at  a seri- 
ous disadvantage. 

Several  of  the  railroads  in  Missouri 
have  been  very  active  in  helping  to 
develop  the  fruit  industry  along  their 
respective  lines,  and  it  is  not  believed 
that  they  will  continue  to  retard  this 
development  by  discrimina  ting 
against  them  in  the  matter  of  freight 
rates.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  see  the  injustice  of  such  a course 
and  will  adopt  such  rates  as  will  put 
the  Missouri  growers  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  growers  of  other 
states.  The  transportation  commit- 
tee referred  to  will  keep  after  the 
railroad  commissioners  until  this  is 
done. 

% 

Government  Inspection  of  Fruit 
Shipments. 

Mention  was  made  in  The  Fruit- 
Grawer  last  month  of  a bill  which 
had  been  introduced  in  Congress, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  protec- 
tion of  shippers  of  produce  to  com- 
mission men  in  distant  cities.  This 
bill  is  known  as  the  Simmons  bill,  and 
provides  for  the  inspection  and  ex- 
amination at  the  place  of  final  des- 
tination of  fruits,  berries,  vegetables, 
potatoes  and  melons  shipped  from 
any  state  or  territory  in  the  United 
States  to  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  other  state  or  territory  of  the 
United  States;  such  Inspection  to  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  to  insure  the  shippers  of  fruit 
and  produce  honest  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  commission  merchants 
and  agents  in  the  various  markets. 

Many  commission  men  seem  to  be 
opposed  to  this  bill,  and  claim  there 
is  no  need  for  it;  that  the  shipper  is 
already  amply  protected,  if  he  will 
only  send  his  stuff  to  reliable  mer- 
chants, and  not  listen  to  the  alluring 
tales  from  irresponsible  firms.  As 
proof  of  this  is  cited  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Pittsburg  (Pa.)  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Commission  Mer- 
chants in  1902,  and  is  still  in  effect: 

“Resolved.  That  we,  the  members  of 
the  Pittsburg  Branch  of  the  National 
League  of  Commission  Merchants  of  the 
United  States,  hereby  agree  to  become 
Jointly  responsible  for  the  proceeds  of 
each  and  every  consignment  made  to 
any  of  our  members  on  commission. 
Provided,  however,  that  in  all  cases 
where  settlements  have  not  been  made, 
notice  of  said  failure  must  be  sent  to 
our  branch  secretary,  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  shipment  was 
made.” 

This  resolution  is  all  right,  and 
protects  shippers  against  the  dishon- 
esty of  firms  which  absolutely  refuse 
to  send  proceeds  of  sales  to  the  ship- 
per. But  it  does  not  remedy  the  evil 
sought  to  be  corrected  by  the  Sim- 
mons bill. 

The  chief  complaint  which  ship- 
pers have  against  commission  men  Is 
not  that  they  refuse  to  send  the 
money  claimed  to  be  due,  but  that 
they  claim  that  produce  arrived  in 
bad  order,  and  therefore  sold  for  a 
very  low  price.  The  Simmons  bill 
seeks  to  correct  this  by  providing 
that  shipments  shall  be  examined  at 
destination  by  a government  inspect- 
or, and  his  report  as  to  condition  of 
fruits  will  have  to  be  in  accord  with 
that  of  the  commission  merchant, 


before  claims  of  poor  condition  will 
stand. 

The  Pittsburg  branch  will  doubtless 
guarantee  the  payment  of  the  debts 
of  its  members — but  if  a member 
claims  to  a shipper  that  his  fruit  ar- 
rived in  bad  condition,  the  organiza- 
tion will  likely  stand  by  its  members 
in  their  claim,  and  the  shipper  will 
have  no  recourse,  under  the  present 
conditions.  Here  is  a case  in  point: 

A Fruit-Grower  subscriber  in  Ar- 
kansas shipped  a carload  of  apples 
to  a firm  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  last  fall, 
The  grower  claims  his  apples  were 
packed  by  expert  packers,  in  clean, 
new  barrels.  The  shipper  was  un- 
able to  get  a settlement  or  reply 
from  the  commission  firm  for  some 
months,  but  finally  came  a letter 
with  a remittance  of  about  $18 — 
much  less  than  the  barrels  alone  had 
cost  the  grower.  The  firm  claimed 
the  apples  were  of  poor  quality,  had 
been  poorly  packed,  and  that  they 
arrived  in  deplorable  condition;  that 
part  of  them  were  repacked,  and 
finally  the  whole  lot  was  disposed  of 
at  a very  low  price,  and,  after  de- 
ducting freight  and  commission,  the 
remainder  was  sent  to  the  shipper. 

Where  would  the  Pittsburg  resolu- 
tion help  this  shipper?  The  commis- 
sion firm  is  financially  reliable,  and 
no  guarantee  is  needed  on  that 
score.  But  the  shipper  believes  he 
was  defrauded  of  his  fruit. 

Now,  these  apples  may  have  been 
of  poor  quality,  and  they  may  have 
arrived  in  such  poor  condition  that 
they  were  worth  but  little — we  shall 
not  say  the  commission  firm  deceived 
the  grower.  But  the  latter  believes 
he  was  robbed,  and  will  believe  so 
until  the  end  of  time. 

If  this  fruit  could  have  been  in- 
spected by  some  reliable,  disinterest- 
ed person,  all  this  would  have  been 
avoided.  The  commission  firm  would 
have  backing  for  its  statements,  if 
they  were  reliable — and  if  they  were 
not,  the  shipper  would  have  a chance 
to  recover  the  balance  due  him. 

We  mention  this  as  only  one  case, 
hut  there  were  hundreds  of  similar 
cases  last  year.  Some  of  the  growers 
who  shipped  to  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
and  other  cities  of  the  Northwest  las1 
fall  have  greater  losses  to  report.  We 
don’t  believe  the  commission  firms 
were  to  blame  in  every  case,  for  cer- 
tainly some  growers  do  send  out  bad 
stuff;  they  have  not  a well-defined 
idea  of  what  constitutes  really  good 
fruit.  But  it  is  also  certain  that 
shippers  by  this  sort  of  claim,  and 
the  guarantee  of  other  firms  will  not 
prevent  their  continuing  to  do  this. 

There  must  be  inspection  of  some 
sort.  Government  inspection  will  be 
provided,  if  the  Simmons  bill  passes. 
And  if  it  doesn’t  then  shippers  should 
should  organize,  and  during  the  sea- 
son maintain  their  own  inspectors  in 
all  the  markets,  and  let  them  look 
after  this  fruit.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  for  every  association  to 
have  its  own  inspector,  for  one  man 
could  look  after  the  inspection  of 
shipments  of  several  associations  to 
that  market. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  after 
the  experience  of  the  past  season 
something  of  this  sort  is  necessary. 
The  honest  commission  firms  will 
welcome  this  inspection,  for  it  pro- 
tects them  aganst  charges  of  fraud, 
and  the  dishonest  and  lying  firms 
should  have  this  restraint  put  upon 
their  operations. 

Increased  Cost  of  Distribution. 

From  every  section  comes  com- 
plaint that  the  expense  of  getting 
farm  products  into  the  hands  of  con- 
sumers is  entirely  too  high,  so  much 
so  that  in  some  lines  consumption  is 
being  restricted,  and  many  farmers’ 
organizations  are  now  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  of  reaching  the  con- 
sumers direct,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  middleman.  There  are 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
plan,  but  some  growers  are  over- 
coming them,  and  the  plan  works 
well.  One  farmer  shows  the  need  of 
some  such  movement  as  this  by  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
many  cities  severe  restrictions  are 
being  placed  on  hucksters,  or  “push- 
cart” men,  who  peddle  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  door  to  door.  These 
peddlers  certainly  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  yet,  because  they  interfere,  to 
some  extent,  with  local  grocerymen. 
the  latter,  in  some  cities,  have  had 
city  councils  pass  strict  laws  regulat- 
ing these  hucksters,  with  a view  of 
keeping  them  out  of  business  alto- 
gether. 


Of  course,  grocerymen  are  actu- 
ated by  selfish  motives,  just  as  farm- 
ers are,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  latter  that  every  possible  facility 
be  provided  for  the  distribution  of 
their  products.  Even  in  cities  where 
these  hucksters  are  restricted,  farm- 
ers are  allowed  to  sell  their  own  pro- 
duce from  door  to  door,  and  some 
farmers  are  taking  advantage  of  this 
fact. 

Another  plan  has  been  adopted  in 
gardening  sections  tributary  to  New 
York.  This  is  to  arrange  a hamper 
or  basket  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
send  to  customers  in  the  city  every 
morning.  These  hampers  contain  just 
the  quantity  of  the  different  vege- 
tables needed  for  the  family,  and  the 
produce  is  fresh  and  clean — and  the 
consumer  is  willing  to  pay  a corres- 
ponding higher  price  for  it — if,  indeed, 
it  is  necessary  to  charge  a higher 
price.  In  this  issue  of  The  FYuit- 
Grower  will  be  found  an  article  ex- 
plaining this  plan  in  detail. 

The  marketing  of  manufactured 
goods  is  undergoing  great  changes, 
and  almost  every  article  of  com- 
merce can  be  bought  by  the  con- 
sumer direct  from  manufacturers.  It 
will  be  strange,  indeed,  if  this  move- 
ment does  not  spread  among  farmers 
to  even  greater  extent  than  at  pres- 
ent. The  tendency  is  all  in  that  di- 
rection. 

The  Farmers  Score  Again. 

Last  summer  the  farm  papers  of 
.New  York  State  and  other  farm  pa- 
pers which  had  extensive  circulations 
in  that  state  made  an  aggressive 
fight  against  Mr.  Wadsworth  for  re- 
election  to  Congress,  on  account  of 
the  fact  that,  while  chairman  of  the 
agricultural  committee  of  the  lower 
house,  he  had  used  the  influence  of 
his  position  against  what  these  pa- 
pers thought  were  the  best  interests 
of  agriculture.  Although  Mr.  Wads- 
worth was  a candidate  for  re-election, 
in  a strong  Republican  district,  he 
was  defeated — “and  great  was  the 
fall  thereof.” 

Not  content  to  rest  on  their  laurels. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  other 
farm  papers  opened  up  on  Senator 
Dryden  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  a 
candidate  for  re-election  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  senate.  Mr.  Dryden  is 
president  of  one  of  the  large  insur- 
ance companies,  and  his  record  as  a 
public  official  is  not  satisfactory  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  people.  His 
interests  and  his  vote  have  been  in 
behalf  of  the  great  corporations,  and 
the  farm  papers  kept  this  fact  con- 
stantly before  the  people. 

Mr.  Dryden  had  a majority  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature  of  New 
Jersey  who  were  pledged  to  him — 
but  the  fight  which  had  been  waged 
served  to  get  several  Republicans  out 
of  line,  and  they  agreed  not  to  vote 
for  Dryden  under  any  circumstances. 
A deadlock  was  in  sight,  and  Mr. 
Dryden  was  shrewd  enough  to  read 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall — and  he 
announced  that  “owing  to  ill  health,” 
he  would  not  ask  for  re-election. 

Now  the  papers  are  full  of  gush 
about  what  a good  man  Dryden  is  to 
his  family;  how  kind  and  considerate. 
And  so  he  may  be.  He  would  not  be 
entitled  to  be  called  a man  if  he  were 
not.  But  the  fact  remains  that  as  a 
public  servant  he  did  not  make  good 
— and  he  has  been  retired.  The  farm 
papers  played  a very  important  part 
in  bringing  about  this  result,  and 
they  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
their  success. 

* 

Farmers  Using  Checks. 

So  many  subscribers  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower  pay  their  subscriptions  with 
checks  that  our  subscription  depart- 
ment has  remarked  upon  this  fact. 
A few  years  ago  a check  was  seldom 
used  by  farmers  in  this  way,  and  the 
transformation  has  come  about  with- 
in only  a few  years. 

Another  thing  noticeable  is  that 
more  of  our  subscribers  use  printed 
stationery — and  we  believe  everyone 
ought  to  do  so.  There  is  every  reas- 
on why  printed  stationery  should  be 
used,  and  no  argument  against  the 
practice.  There  would  be  fewer  mis- 
takes in  the  spelling  of  proper  names, 
if  the  name  were  properly  printed 
on  the  letter  head.  And,  too,  there 
are  good  reasons  for  the  use  of 
checks  to  pay  all  bills.  Their  use 
renders  it  unnecessary  for  one  to 
keep  large  sums  of  money  about  the 
house.  The  check,  when  returned 
from  the  bank,  serves  as  a receipt 
for  the  bill  paid. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  improve- 
ments which  are  made  along  these 
lines.  The  Frui£-Grower  is  glad  to 
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have  its  subscribers  pay  their  sub- 
scriptions with  checks — in  fact,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  all  of  them  use 
them,  or  any  other  sort  of  money,  to 
renew  their  subscriptions  at  this 
time.  The  checks  surely  “look  good” 
to  us. 

Oregon  Growers  Must  Mark  Fruit 
Packages. 

According  to  a law  which  has  just 
passed  the  Oregon  legislature,  every 
fruit  package  sent  out  from  that  state 
must  bear  the  name  of  the  packer, 
and  if  grown  by  any  person  other 
than  the  person  packing  it,  the  pack- 
age must  also  bear  the  grower’s  name 
This  law  applies  to  shipments  made 
within  the  state,  as  well  as  to  those 
sent  to  other  states.  This  law  be- 
comes effective  three  months  after 
the  present  legislature  adjourns. 

The  passage  of  this  law  is  a part  of 
a general  plan  to  provide  a guarantee 
of  the  quality  of  the  Oregon  fruits.  It 
is  desired  that  every  package  of  fruit 
shall  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  the 
grower  and  packer  of  it  shall  assume 
responsibility  for  its  quality.  The  bill 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Perkins 
of  Medford,  one  of  the  best  fruit- 
growers in  America. 

For  many  years  recommendations 
have  been  made  by  experienced  fruit- 
growers to  the  effect  that  “all  fancy 
fruit  should  be  shipped  in  packages 
bearing  the  grower’s  name  or  trade- 
mark, but  that  low-grade  stuff  should 
be  marked  in  plain  packages,  and  sold 
for  what  it  will  bring.”  How  many 
times  we  have  heard  this  recommend- 
ation made  at  horticultural  meetings. 
And  now  the  Oregon  law  says,  in  ef- 
fect, that  one  should  not  market  any 
fruit  which  is  not  worthy  to  bear  the 
name  of  the  grower.  If  you  are  not 
willing  to  own  up  to  its  production, 
then  don’t  market  It. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  ef- 
fect of  this  law.  It  will  doubtless 
have  a tendency  to  make  growers 
more  careful  as  to  the  quality  of  fruit 
they  send  to  market.  It  will  not  ef- 
fect the  fruit  sent  out  from  Hood 
River,  Medford  and  those  other  places 
where  the  shipping  associations  have 
such  stringent  regulations,  but  it  will 
call  a halt  in  other  localities  where 
the  growers  are  not  so  particular. 

We  wonder  how  many  of  the  grow- 
ers in  other  parts  of  the  country 
would  like  to  be  compelled  to  put 
their  stamp  on  all  the  apples  they 
sent  to  market  last  fall?  But  would 
it  not  have  been  better  if  they  had 
been  compelled  to  do  this?  Would  it 
not  have  kept  much  poor  stuff  off 
the  market? 

* 

The  Nurserymen’s  Association. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen 
will  be  held  at  Detroit  in  June,  and 
it  is  expected  to  be  the  best  meeting 
the  organization  has  ever  held.  At 
this  time  the  members  and  officers 
are  making  an  effort  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  every  nurseryman  in  the 
country.  Membership  in  the  associa- 
tion is  $5  per  year,  and  there  are 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  nurserymen 
worth  many  times  this  sum. 

Among  other  things  which  this  or- 
ganization has  done  within  recent 
years  has  been  the  changing  of  cer- 
tain freight  classifications  of  nursery 
stock,  whereby  substantial  reductions 
in  rates  have  been  secured.  This 
work  has  helped  the  planters  of  trees 
as  well  as  the  nurserymen.  Of  course, 
this  reduction  has  benefited  every 
nurseryman,  whether  member  of 
the  association  or  not,  but  the  offi- 
cers of  the  organization  feel  that  it 
should  have  the  support  of  everyone 
interested  in  the  nursery  business. 

The  Fruit-Grower  believes  that 
every  person  engaged  in  fruit  cul- 
ture should  belong  to  the  horticul- 
tural societies  of  their  respective 
states,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  every 
good  nurseryman  should  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  and  thus  contribute  his 
mite  toward  the  general  good. 
George  C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
is  secretary  of  the  association,  and 
membership  fees  shoo'd  be  sent  to 
him. 

^ 

B.  C.  Robinson,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has 
an  orchard  of  100  acres  In  Pawnee 
County,  Neb.,  and  reports  that  last 
season  the  Mammoth  Black  Twig  was 
one  of  his  best  varieties.  This  variety 
is  reported  a shy  bearer  in  some  sec- 
tions, but  does  well  with  him.  The 
fruit  is  in  demand,  and  Mr.  Robinson 
was  offered  $2.50  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b., 
for  these  apples  at  picking  time. 


A LAY  SERMON 


Be  Charitable. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  a boy,  tall 
and  angular  for  his  age,  came  into 
a newspaper  office  and  asked  the 
foreman  of  the  composing  room  for 
a job.  He  said  he  needed  work,  and 
that  he  wanted  to  learn  the  printing 
business.  He  was  about  seventeen 
years  old,  and  seemed  promising,  and 
the  foreman  put  him  to  work. 

The  new  boy  seemed  willing  to 
work,  the  men  took  an  interest  in 
teaching  him  the  business,  and  we  all 
thought  he  would  make  a good  print- 
er in  time. 

Little  was  known  of  the  boy’s  home 
life,  except  that  his  father  was  dead, 
and  it  was  evident  that  his  mother 
was  poor.  The  boy  at  first  was  care- 
less of  his  personal  appearance,  and 
frequently  came  to  work  with  his 
hands  and  face  soiled  and  his  hair 
uncombed.  But  when  his  attention 
was  called  to  these  matters,  he  took 
more  interest  in  his  appearance,  and 
seemed  imbued  with  a spirit  of  pride. 

At  times  his  small  brothers  brought 
his  dinner  to  him,  and  then  we  knew 
that  the  boy’s  home  life  was  not 
what  it  ought  to  be — for  these  small 
brothers  bore  the  evidences  of  a 
mother’s  neglect,  in  their  appearance, 
and  in  the  condition  of  their  clothing. 
The  mother  might  be  poor,  but  soap 
and  water  are  cheap,  and  these  small 
boys  might  have  been  kept  clean. 

As  time  passed,  the  apprentice  boy 
developed  rapidly.  One  day  his 
mother  came  and  asked  for  her  son’s 
pay-check.  This  was  refused  her, 
for  it  was  seen  she  was  not  a fit  per- 
son to  be  entrusted  with  it,  although 
the  boy  was  a minor. 

The  next  week  the  boy  was 
strangely  sad*,  and  told  of  his  home 
life;  the  mother  was  a mother  in 
name  only,  and  he  and  his  two 
brothers  and  a sister  would  have  been 
better  off  without  her.  He  was  will- 
ing, however,  to  remain  at  home,  and 
hoped  that  his  wages  would  help  to 
lighten  the  load  and  benefit  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  But  it  was 
a great  load  for  a boy  to  carry! 

One  day  the  boy  was  overcome 
with  grief — one-  of  his  small  brothers 
had  been  given  liquor  to  drink,  and 
had  become  intoxicated.  It  was  hard 
to  realize  that  anyone  could  be  so 
depraved  as  to  do  a thing  like  this — 
and  yet  it  had  been  done. 

Time  passed  rapidly.  The  small 
boy,  who  had  once  tasted  liquor, 
seemed  to  have  acquired  an  appetite 
for  it — and  at  the  age  of  about  four- 
teen he  had  been  drunk  many  times. 
One  day  the  printer-boy  did  not  show 
up,  and  when  he  came  back  to  work 
we  found  that  he,  too,  had  started  on 
the  downward  road.  He  seemed  ter- 
ribly penitent,  and  said  he  would 
never  go  wrong  again. 

His  environment  was  wrong,  how- 
ever, and  the  good  resolutions  he 
made  during  the  day  seemed  to  melt 
away  by  nightfall.  He  went  from 
bad  to  worse.  He  had  about  finished 
his  apprenticeship,  and  at  a time 
when  he  should  have  been  ready  to 
begin  a ilfe  of  usefulness  he  was  well 
on  the  downward  road. 

He  left  the  office  in  which  he  had 
worked  during  his  apprenticeship, 
and  with  the  restraining  influence 
which  had  been  about  him  with- 
drawn, his  descent  was  rapid. 

We  lost  sight  of  the  boy — now  just 
coming  into  manhood — and  saw  him 
only  at  intervals.  Every  time  we 
saw  him  it  seemed  we  could  notice  a 
change  in  his  appearance,  and  there 
was  little  semblance  of  the  boy  who 
had  come  into  the  office  only  a few 
years  before  and  applied  for  work. 

There  is  no  need  to  continue  the 
story.  The  boy’s  family  was  scat- 
tered, the  two  small  boys  went  to 
the  reform  school,  and  his  sister — 
no  one  knows  where.  His  mother, 
who  should  have  died  years  ago.  had 
wrecked  the  lives  of  all  her  children. 

The  printer  boy  died  the  other  day, 
having  gone  all  the  way  in  the  paths 
of  sin.  His  was  an  unequal  fight. 
He  was  handicapped  from  the  start 
in  the  race  of  life,  and,  in  his  weak- 
ness and  against  such  great  odds,  he 
could  not  hold  out.  Given  half  a 
chance,  the  boy  would  have  been  all 
right — but  where  both  heredity  and 
environment  were  against  him,  he 
failed.  And  the  chapter  of  his  life 
is  closed. 

The  lesson  of  this  sermon  is  to  be 
charitable.  This  boy  was  more  to  be 
pitied  than  blamed.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  the  fight  he  made  would 
have  won — but  his  surroundings  and 
the  traits  he  had  inherited  were  all 


"New  Creations”  in  BUSH  LIMAS 

Nature  has  surely  surpassed  hcrseljl!  In  a single  season 
she  has  outstripped  all  efforts  of  man.  In  fact,  such  dis- 
tinct uew  types  have  never  even  been  dreamed  of  before  1 
To  learn  just  what  they  really  are  and  how  they 
were  discovered,  kindly  study  pages  io  lo  15  of  The 
Farm  Annual,  for  1907.  They  are  undoubtedly 
the  “ Greatest  Novelties  of  the  Age.” 

The  Burpee-Improved 

enormous  in  size,  borne  in  great  abundance  upon  bushes 
two  and  one  half  feet  high  by  two  feet  across.  The 
beans  are  both  larger  and  thicker  than  those  of  the 
popular  Burpee's  Busk  Luna  or  any  strain  of  the  large 
White  Pole  Lima. 

Fordhook  Bush  Lima  tC? 

like  it  lias  ever  been  seen  before.  It  is  the  first  and 
only  stiffly  erect  Bush  form  of  the  fat  "Potato 
Lima.”  Both  pods  and  beans  are  twice  the  size 
of  Dreer's,  Thorburn's  or  Kumerle  Bush  Lima 
and  more  than  half  again  as  large  as  fche 
Challenger  Pole  Lima. 


$1115  in  Cash  Prizes 


With  one  prize  of  $150,  and  several  of 
$50  each,  we  will  pay  a total  of  $1115 
on  these  Two  New  Basil  Limas, 

—see  Burpee’s  Farm  Annual, 

These  Bush  Limas 

only  in  sealed  packets.  Each 
packet  contains  twelve  per- 
fect hand-picked  beans. 

Per  plkt.  125  cents; 

5 pUts.  for  $1.00 
postpaid. 


Bnrpoe 
Improved  Bush- 
I.ima, — 
Llle-Slze  Pod 


Five 
Finest’’ 

New 
Flowers 

For  25  Cts. 

We  will  mail, — as  a 
special  advertising 
Offer, — one  regular  fif- 
teen-cent  packet  each  of 
the  cli  arming  Varie- 
gated Queen  Tall  Nas- 
turtium, ttie  first  of  Burpee’s 
New  “Royal  Race”  of  Varie- 
gated-Leaved Tall  N asturtiums, 
-Bur hank’s  New  Crimson- 
Flowering  Esc  hscholtzi  a, — Bur- 
pee’s Hercules  Giant  Pansies, — the 
gigantic  orchij  flowered  new  pink,  Flor- 
ence Spencer  (see  illustration)  and  the 
richly  colored  Evelyn  Byatt  Sweet  Pea. 
Purchased  separately  these  five  packets  would,  cost 
seventy-five  cents.  All  five  pockets  mailed  for  25  cts.; 
or,  five  os-ortments  (in  all  25  packets)  for  $1.00, — to  separate 
addresses  if  requested. 

Four  1908  Novelties 
FREE! 

To  every  one  who  orders  direct  from  this  ad- 
vertisement, we  will  send  Free,— if  asked 
for, — any  one  with  a 50c.  order,  an  v two 
with  a dollar  order*  or  all  four  with  an 
order  for  $2.00.  These  Novelties,  not  yet 
catalogued  by  us,  but  on  which  we  offer 
Cash  Prizesfor  advance  trials,  are  : New 
American  Dwarf  Bush  Nasturtium , 
“Ashes  of  Roses f — The  New  English 
“Beacon'*  Sweet  Pea , — New  American 
Thick-Leaved  Gigantic  Mustard , ard  a 
New  Earlv  Hard-Head  Butter  Lettuce 
from  Germany. 

BURPEE’S  1907 
FARM  ANNUAL 

Leading  American  Seed  Catalog” 

The  "Silent  Salesman  ” *of  the  world’s 
largest  mail-order  seed  trade.  An  Elegant  New  Book  of  200 
pages  with  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  photographs,  it  tells 

only  the  plain  truth  Qppffc;  TJ|*|t  GPOW. 

about  the  very  best  A 

It  describes  Grand  Novelties  In  Flowers  and  Vegetables  of  nnusnal 
Importance,  which  cannot  tie  obtained  elsewhere.  If  interested, 
write  to-day, — Mention  This  Paper , — and  the  book  is  yours. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  & CO. 

Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Otwell’s  Famous  Tree  Paint 

Best  protection  in  the  world  for  trees.  Keeps  off  Borers,  Bark  Lice, 
Sun  Scald,  Rabbits  and  Mice.  Positively  guaranteed  never  to  injure  a 
tree.  Used  on  millions  of  trees  for  10  years  in  every  state.  Puts  your 
orchard  in  a beautiful,  healthy  condition. 

More  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  and  Terms  Free.  Patented  and  Controlled  by 

W.  B.  OTWELL,  CARLINVILLE,  ILL. 


wrong.  Let  us  not  judge  him  by 
the  same  standard  that  we  judge 
those  whose  lives  have  been  cast  in 
more  pleasant  places.  This  boy, 
poorly  equipped,  labored  against 
great  odds — and  he  lost  the  . fight. 
Let  us  be  charitable  for  his  weak- 
nesses. 

Another  lesson  is  that  our  system 
of  living  is  wrong  in  some  respects, 
when  society  will  allow  a woman  or 
a man,  even  though  they  be  the  par- 
ents, to  blacken  and  blast  the  lives 
of  children.  Would  not  society  have 
been  justified,  years  ago,  in  taking 
these  children  from  such  an  unnat- 
ural mother,  just  as  we  take  a brood 
of  chickens  from  a vicious  hen?  “Is 
not  man  worth  more  than  a spar- 
row?” 

Looking  back  over  the  years,  it 
seems  that  this  family  might  have 
been  saved.  Shall  not  those  who 
watch  over  their  own  children  have 
an  interest  also  In  those  other  chil- 
dren who  need,  and  who  lack,  a par- 
ent’s care?  Is  there  not  a part  that 
we  must  play?  Is  there  not  a re- 
sponsibility which  rests  upon  us  for 
the  care  of  such  children  as  these? 

“Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  It  un- 
to one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have 
done  It  unto  me.” 


Amity  Nursery  Enlarged 

Having  purchased  the  Weathprby  Nur- 
sery of  A.  L.  Zimmerman,  we  have  to 
offer  a choice  stock  of  Fruit,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  etc.  A 
fine  lot  of  Large  Forest  Trees  for  parks 
and  groves. 

We  have  the  hardiest  Peach  Tree 
known,  the  Conover — bears  young,  and 
when  all  others  fall.  Introduced  by  A. 
L.  Zimmerman.  It  has  failed  but  twice 
In  eleven  years;  It  Is  a money-maker. 
Send  for  open  letter  and  catalogue. 
THOMAS  BUTLER  & SON,  AMITY,  MO. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Ohio  soli  Is  conceded  by  up-to-date  tree 
planters  as  good  as  the  best  for  growing 
trees  that  have  the  vitality  to  stand  trans- 
planting. 

We  have  a full  supply  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear,  Cherry,  etc. 

Kelso  Plvirrv  Send  for  catalogue. 
Established  1860. 

J.  M.  Van  Dervort  & Son,  Wilmington,  O. 


Kansas  City  Nurseries 

A general  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  ~ Whole- 
sale and  Retail.  A heayy  stock  of  Concord 
and  Moore’s  Early  Grapes,  one  and  two 
years.  Small  Fruits.  Rhubarb,  Asparagus, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Vines,  Roses, 
etc.  We  can  ship  direct  to  almost  any  point 
without  transfers.  Office  233  Rialto  Bldg. 

BLAIR  & KAUFMAN,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Meeting  of  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society 


The  fifty-second  annual  meeting 
of  this  organization  was  held  at  Gen- 
eva. The  first  session  was  opened 
Wednesday  morning  by  a short  ad- 
dress by  President  Barry.  He  said 
the  membership  of  this  society  in- 
cluded the  most  up-to-date  fruit 
growers  of  the  time  and  urged  upon 
them  the  importance  of  combined 
effort  in  accomplishing  results.  He 
then  appointed  cqmmittees  on  nomi- 
nations, business,  resolutions,  finance, 
fruit  exhibit  and  implements. 

Prof.  Craig  gave  a short  report  on 
volunteer  orchard  movement  that  was 
started  by  this  society  four  years 
ago.  He  said  this  movement  was 
especially  important,  as  it  was  carried 
on  by  the  fruit  growers  themselves. 
Several  of  the  comparatively  new 
varieties  have  been  included  in  these 
experimental  orchards  and  though  it 
is  somewhat  early  to  give  much  def- 
inite information,  the  reports  sent  in 
by  several  of  the  experimenters  show 
very  painstaking  and  efficient  work; 
some  reporting  the  difference  in  be- 
havior of  individual  trees  as  well  as 
varieties. 

Following  this  report  Mr.  W.  T. 
Mann  spoke  on  “The  Benefits  of  a 
Horticultural  Society  Like  Ours.’’  He 
eulogized  the  founders  of  the  society 
and  stated  that  Niagara,  Monroe, 
Wayne  and  Orleans  counties  were 
the  four  leading  apple  counties  in 
the  United  States.  His  object  was  to 
show  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
were  not  only  of  a financial  charac- 
ter but  he  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  higher  and  better  side;  the 
uplifting  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
condition  of  man. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  then  spoke  on 
“The  Prime  Elements  of  Failure  in 
Orcharding.  An  extract  from  this 
was  published  in  the  Fruit  Grower 
last  month. 

“Bordeaux  Injury  to  the  Apple,”  by 
Prof.  Hedrick,  came  next.  This  injury 
is  becoming  more  common  and  is  in- 
creasing in  New  York.  The  Geneva 
station  is  making  experiments  to  de- 
termine the  cause  and  find  a remedy. 
Bordeaux  is  still  the  best  fungicide 
for  the  apple  and  we  must  continue 
to  spray  with  this  mixture. 

The  injury  occurs  more  or  less 
wherever  Bordeaux  is  used,  but  as  a 
result  of  experiments  at  the  station 
and  reports  from  growers  it  has  been 
proven  that  the  injury  was  twice  as 
great  when  the  spraying  was  done  in 
wet  weather. 

Extra  lime  has  had  no  effect  in 
checking  the  injury  and  the  stronger 
the  mixture  with  sulfate  the  greater 
the  injury.  Some  varieties  seem  to 
be  immune  to  injury. 

They  hope  to  learn  more  about  this 
injury  the  coming  year,  but  for  the 
present  he  advised  a weaker  mixture 
without  an  excess  of  lime,  moderation 
in  amount  of  spray  applied  and 
spraying  in  dry  weather  only.  It  is 
still  the  best  fungicide  and  none  can 
afford  to  give  it  up. 

An  appeal  was  then  made  that  the 
Society  take  action  favoring  the  re- 
newal of  the  German  tariff  as  it  now 
stands  and  which  runs  out  next  June. 
A committee  was  appointed  to  draft 
resolutions  on  same. 

Small  Fruits  Discussion. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Bishop,  of  Pontiac,  Mich., 
gave  a short  talk  on  “The  Quality  is 
the  Thing  in  Small  Fruits.”  He  said 
progress  must  come  from  new  varie- 
ties or  the  improvement  of  old  ones. 
He  believes  propagation  from  the  best 
to  be  found  among  our  present  varie- 
ties more  important  than  the  origin- 
ating of  new  varieties.  Variations 
are  always  taking  place  and  the 
growers  should  be  on  the  lookout  for 
variations  that  show  an  improve- 
ment. Change  of  environment  and 
high  culture  are  both  very  apt  to 
cause  variations.  Fix  on  an  ideal 
and  breed  to  it,  selecting  each  year 
from  the  best  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  results  and  surprised 
how  critical  you  will  soon  become  in 
noticing  these  variations  and  im- 
provements. Select  from  an  ideal 
plant  rather  than  from  ideal  fruits,  as 
an  ideal  fruit  may  be  the  only  one 
borne  on  the  plant  and  a plant  bear- 
ing nearly  ideal  fruits  in  quantity  and 
showing  the  plant  to  be  strong  and 
vigorous  is  much  to  be  preferred  as  a 
parent. 

Mr.  Bishop  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  breeding  up  vegetables,  straw- 
berries and  raspberries  and  is  now 


going  to  see  what  he  can  do  with 
grapes. 

Results  are  better  if  operations  are 
limited  to  narrow  lines  and  then  car- 
ry these  lines  to  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion. As  an  example  he  cited  an  ex- 
perience with  raspberries.  He  start- 
ed with  several  varieties,  but  finally 
discarded  all  but  Cuthbert,  but  this 
did  not  exactly  suit  him  as  it  grew 
too  tall  and  with  too  few  laterals  and 
a correspondingly  few  fruit  buds. 

He  found  one  plant  among  sixteen 
thousand  that  had  more  lateral 
branches  and  was  quite  stocky.  He 
started  by  setting  all  the  plants  he 
could  get  from  this  the  next  year 
(only  six)’  and  has  kept  selecting  the 
best  every  year  to  propagate  from  and 
now  has  something  much  superior  to 
the  original  Cuthbert. 

He  urged  the  importance  of  culti- 
vation in  raspberries  and  said  it  was 
most  needed  through  the  picking 
season  and  many  stopped  cultivation 
too  early.  He  puts  his  name  and  the 
date  picked  on  every  quart  box  and 
sells  direct  to  grocers.  He  urged 
every  one  to  make  a study  of  market, 
cultural  and  climatic  conditions  and 
choose  what  is  best  suited  to  his  con- 
ditions. He  said  Dr.  Bailey’s  books 
had  been  of  great  help  to  him  in  at- 
taining success. 

Mr.  Willard  S.  Hopkins  started  a 
discussion  on  the  San  Jose  scale.  He 
said:  Combine  ail  the  pests  that  have 
attacked  our  apple  orchards  for  the 
past  fifty  years  and  they  will  not 
equal  the  ravages  of  this  little  insect. 
He  said  growers  were  not  doing  their 
best  to  combat  it  and  that  from  a few 
isolated  orchards  infected  in  Western 
New  York  six  or  seven  years  ago 
there  was  not  now  a county,  and  hp 
was  not  sure  there  was  a township, 
that  had  escaped.  He  thought  the 
spread  had  been  principally  through 
infested  nursery  stock.  Out  of  4,000 
orchards  inspected  in  Illinois,  2,500 
were  infested.  He  Warned  the 
growers  against  waiting  too  long  and 
urged  them  to  be  watchful  and 
fight  thoroughly  as  soon  as  found. 

Prof.  L.  B.  Judson  then  opened  a 
discussion  on  boxed  apples.  He 
questioned  the  success  of  so  many 
patent  cereal  foods  if  they  had  not 
been  put  up  in  small  attractive  pack- 
ages. He  asked  how  many  families 
would  buy  these  cereals  if  they  had 
to  purchase  a bushel  or  a barrel.  He 
went  on  to  show  that  with  a better 
grading  of  fruit  and  packing  in  boxes 
that  a much  better  price  might  be  ob- 
tained. A general  discussion  on  this 
subject  followed.  Many  differences 
of  opinion  prevailed  and  many  took 
part,  causing  at  times  considerable 
merriment. 

Black  Rot  of  the  Grape. 

Prof:  John  Craig  then  gave  an  ac- 
count of  some  “Experiments  in  Pre- 
venting Black  Rot  of  the  Grape,”  il- 
lustrated with  lantern  slides.  He 
started  with  a few  statistics  in  regard 
to  the  grape  industry  in  this  state, 
which  were  very  interesting  and  I 
will  give  a few  of  them: 

There  are  60,000  acres  devoted  to 
grapes  in  New  York.  The  Chautau- 
qua region  leads  with  30,000  acres, 
mostly  Concord.  The  Keuka  region 
ranks  second  with  13,000  acres,  grow- 
ing Concord,  Catawba  and  Delaware. 
The  Hudson  region  third  with  10,000 
acres  growing  mostly  fine  table  va- 
rieties. 

Successful  grape  growing  began  in 
the  Chautauqua  region  with  the  in- 
troduction of  Isabella  and  Catawba 
in  1825.  In  1859  the  Concord  was  in- 
troduced by  Lincoln  Fay  and  was  so 
successfully  grown  that  the  industry 
rapidly  increased.  There  are  25,000,- 
000  vines  in  the  nurseries  of  Chautau- 
qua county. 

The  experiments  carried  on  this 
year  in  controlling  the  black  rot  were 
only  partially  successful,  but  in 
every  instance  paid;  though  not  well 
enougi.  to  guarantee  a success  of 
commercial  grape  growing  under  the 
conditions  of  last  season.  However, 
the  rot  was  epidemic  last  year  and 
the  probability  is  that  in  ordinary 
seasons  the  treatment  would  be  more 
successful. 

Bordeaux  seems  to  be  the  best  rem- 
edy found,  though  the  best  results 
were  obtained  by  Bordeaux  with  two 
pounds  of  sulfur  added.  They  hope 
to  find  more  efficient  treatment  in 
the  neat  future.  As  with  other  spray- 


Let  Me  Quote  Y ou  a Price 


I Will  Save  You  Big  Money — Write  Now 

It  matters  not  what  kind  of  a vehicle  you  want— I make  it  in  my  mammoth  Split  Hickory 
factories,  and  will  quote  you  a price  on  it  that  will  be  from  30%  to  40%  below  retail  prices 
on  a first-class  job.  The  most  satisfactory  way  in  the  world  to  buy  a buggy,  is  to  send  to  my 
factory  for  it,  and  have  it  made  to  your  order.  That  gives  you  many  options  as  to  the  way 
you  can  have  your  buggy  trimmed,  painted  and  made  to  suit  you. 

Split  Hickory  Buggies  Made  to  Order 
Sold  on  30  Days’  FREE  Trial 

We  conduct  our  business  on  different  lings  than  any  other  buggy  manufacturing  con- 
cern  in  the  world. 

We  were  the  originators  of  the  30  Days’  Free  Trial  Plan  of  selling  buggies. 
l You  can  buy  any  particular  vehicle  we  make— have  it  shipped  to  your  home— use  it  30 
days  as  your  own— in  your  own  way— on  your  own  roads,  and,  if  it  is  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, send  it  back  to  us  and  get  all  of  your  money  refunded,  and  the  test  won’t  cost  you  a 
penny. 

My  1907  Split  Hickory  Catalog 

is  now  ready.  It  is  bigger  and  better  this  year  than  ever.  I give  you  photographs  of  125  dif- 
ferent styles  of  Split  Hickory  vehicles,  and  a full  line  of  High-Grade  Harness.  This  book 
brings  into  your  home  a regular  buggy  factory.  It  shows  you  photographs  of  more  buggies 
than  could  be  shown  in  10  big  storerooms.  It  tells  you  just  how  good  buggies  are  made, 
it  shows  parts,  it  tells  about  painting,  trimming  and  upholstering;  it  gives  you  the  reason 
why  in  everything  in  the  buggy  manufacturing  business.  I want  to  give  you  this  big  book  free 
and  send  you  my  direct  prices,  which  saves  you  jobber’s  and  dealer’s  expenses  and  profits. 

Just  drop  me  a postal  day— while  you  think  of  it,  and  I will  do  the  rest.  Address  me 
personally. 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  PresidentOhioCarriageMfg.Co.,  Sta.  46 , Cincinnati, 0. 

Note — Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  made  from  Second-Growth  Hickory,  split— not  sawed— 
and  are  guaranteed  two  years.  . . 


I0ST  WONDERFUL  VEHICLE  BOOKS  FREE 

IF  YOU  EXPECT  TO  BUY  A VF  H1CLE— Buggy  Road  Wagon,  Farm  Wagon. 
Surrey.  Phaeton,  Business  Wagon,  Shetland  Pony  Cart,  or  any  kind  of  a rigor 
anystyle  harness — writeforour  1907  Vehicle  Book  and  see  the  wonderful  offers 
we  now  make.  Our  low  prices  will  astonish  you:  our  'free  trial,  money  back” 
offer,  quality  and  safe  delivery  guarantee,  one  small  profit  above  our  manufac- 
turing cost,  our  Profit  Sharing  plan,  are  marvelous  inducements,  advantages 
we  alone  can  offer  you.  We  own  the  largest  vehicle  factory  in  the  world  and 
turn  out  the  highest  grade  of  Solid  Comfort  rigs,  sold  direct  to  you  at  one 
small  profit  above  manufacturing  cost.  Prices  about  one-half  what  others 
charge.  We  can  save  you  $5.00  to  $15.00  on  a road  wagon,  $15  00  to  $40.00 
on  a buggy,  surrey  or  phaeton,  $20.00  to  $35.00  on  a farm  wagon, 
$35.00  to  $45.00  on  a business  wagon  as  against  the  lowest  prices 
you  would  pay  any  other  manufacturer  or  dealer, 
tree  Vehicle  Book  we  show  nearly  100  different^ 
styles  of  rigs  to  suit  everyone.  Be  sure  to  get  this 
new  Vehicle  Book.  Just  write 
us  a letter  or  a postal  card  and 
say.  "Send  me  your  new  Ve- 
hicle Book,”  and  you  will  re- 
ceive it  by  return  mail.  In 
our  new  Free  Wagon  Cata- 

show  every  kind  of  farm 

wagon,  also  business  delivery  wagons 
for  grocers,  butchers,  bakers,  milk 

dealers,  etc.  Don't  fail  to  write  and  ask  lor  our  FREE  Wagon  Catalogue. 

ARTICLES  FREE  IF  YOU  BUY  FROM  US. 

You  get  our  valuable  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  on  every  purchase,  and  as  soon  as  you 

have  $25.00  in  our  Profit  Sharing  Certificates,  you  can  get  a man’s  or  a woman’s  mackin- 
tosh free,  or  a boy’s  suit,  parlor  table,  fine  lamp,  mantel  clock,  all  entirely  free;  or  the 
Morris  chair,  couch  or  dresser  free  for  larger  amounts.  All  fully  explained 
in  the  free  Vehicle  or  Wagon  Catalogue.  Write  at  once;  state  if  you 
want  the  free  Vehicle  Book  or  the  free  Wagon  Book  and  get  all 
our  wonderful  1907  offers,  on  rigs  and  harness,  prices,  terms,  induce- 
ments. advantages  you  can’t  afford  to  miss.  Address.  Department  11. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & GO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Apple  Orchards 

A Booklet  by  Butterfield's  Lee’s  Summit  Star  Nurseries,  Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 

Not  a love  storv.  not  a picture  book;  just  Information  about  apple  orchards  In 
the  middle  west.  The  Information  In  this  booklet  was  gathered  early  In  1906  with  a 
view  of  locating  the  approximate  supply  of  apples  and  we  thought  enough  of  the 
Information  to  boll  It  down  and  publish  It.  The  booklet  describes  29  of  the  best  apple 
orchards  In  the  middle  west,  gives  the  location,  nature  of  soil,  distance  each  way. 
varieties  planted,  and  the  varieties,  distance,  etc.,  these  orchard  owners  would  adopt  If 
they  had  It  all  to  do  over  again.  Some  good  advice,  too.  from  men  who  have  mads 
a success  of  apple  orchards.  It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Butterfield’s  Lee’s  Summit  Stair  Nurseries,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 


H Strawberry  Plants 

All  from  new  beds,  clean  and  true  to  name;  none  better,  few  as 
good.  Fruit  trees,  etc.;  field  and  farm  seeds.  Catalogue  free. 

JOHN  LIGHTFOOT,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE. 


Notice  to  Commercial  Planters 

We  have  an  unusual  fine  lot  of  June  Budded  Peach  for  immediate  and  spring 
shipment,  especially  are  we  heavy  on  Elberta  in  2 to  3 and  3 to  4 ft.  grades.  To 
planters  In  the  North  and  West  we  would  advise  planting  June  Buds  rather  than 
1 year  trees  for  the  following  reasons:  First  and  foremost  we  can  furnish  these 

June  Buds  to  you  so  that  after  you  have  paid  freight  to  your  point  they  will 
have  cost  you  from  $10.00  to  $12.00  per  thousand  less  than  you  have  heretofore 
paid  for  1 year  old  trees,  and  we  will  guarantee  better  results  than  on  1 year  trees 
planted  In  the  spring. 

Send  us  your  list  and  we  will  make  you  our  special  introductory  offer  We 
also  have  a good  supply  of  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum  and  Pecan  trees;  Strawberry  plants 
and  other  small  fruits.  Catalogue  on  request. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES,  BOX  12,  CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE 
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Don’t  Push 

The  horse  can  draw  the 
load  without  help,  if  you 
reduce  friction  to  almost 
nothing  by  applying 


Mica  Axli 
Grease 

to  the  wheels. 
No  other  lubri- 
cant ever  made 
wears  so  long 
and  saves  so  much 
horsepower.  Next  time 
try  Mica  Axle  Grease. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Incorporated 


Trees 

| The  Largest  and  Finest  Assortment  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  of 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape- 
vines, Roses  and 
Ornamental  Stock 

We  are  offering  for  the  first  time  four  of 
Burbank’s  New  and  Valuable  Creations, 
of  which  we  are  the  Sole  Propagators: 

SANTA  ROSA  PLUM 
RUTLAND  PLUMCOT 
PARADOX  WALNUT 
ROYAL  WALNUT 

Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  pamphlet 
Write  today  for  new  descriptive  cata- 
logue and  Price  List.  It  is  a compen- 
dium of  valuable  information. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000.00 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  President  and  Mgr. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 
Main  Office,  1220  J Street 


See  Page  54 

OF  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE  FOR  THE 

Biggest  Bargains  Ever 
Offered  in  Nursery  Stock 

Fruit  trees  at  low  prices.  All  kinds  of 
of  Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  Roses  and  Orna- 
mentals, Seed  Potatoes  and  Corn,  Cab- 
bage Seed,  etc.  We  prepay  freight  char- 
ges; also  ship  by  express.  We  actually 
send  fair-sized  trees  by  Mall  Postpaid. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Free  Calendar. 

RUPERT  & SON,  SENECA,  N.  Y. 


Cherry  Trees 

Ths  demand  for  our  one-year  Cherry  Trees 

has  been  so  great  and  the  Quality  ao  satls- 
tactory  that  our  supply  was  exhausted  laat 
fall.  However,  we  want  you  to  keep  ua  In 
mind  and  do  not  forget  that  for  fall  of  1907 
we  will  have  a greater  supply  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  want  to  get  In  touch  with  all  who 
contemplate  planting  Cherry  trees  next  fall. 
Our  prices  may  not  be  the  lowest,  but  we 
know  we  have  the  best  the  market  affords. 

For  spring  we  have  Peach,  Plum,  Baby 
Rambler  Roses  and  other  stock.  A fine  lot 
of  Kansas  Raspberry  plants  at  a bargain. 

PECAN  TREES — For  Fall  of  1907  we  will 
be  prepared  to  supply  all  the  best  sorts  of 
Taper  shell  pecans  from  our  branch  nursery 
at  Montlrello.  Florida. 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS,  Vincennes,  Indiana 


Nurserymen’s 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  or- 
der will  convince  you  of  their  superior- 
ity. Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


.SCRAPE  VINES 

o9  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Rest.  Root- 
fa  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2 sample  vines  moiled  for  10c. 

Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  B0B8CH,  FrcdonW.  W X. 


ing  operations,  thoroughness  Is  essen- 
tial. 

“Some  Spraying  Philosophy  and 
Practice,”  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides,  by  Brof.  M.  V.  Slingerland, 
followed.  Prof.  Slingerland  began 
with  reading  a few  examples  of  an- 
swers received  on  examination  papers 
at  Cornell  University,  and  one,  which 
was  far  from  what  he  expected,  was 
really  very  applicable,  and  he  said  he 
wished  to  take  this  revised  version 
of  his  lecture  on  “What  Four  Prac- 
tices Can  be  Used  in  the  Warfare 
Against  Insects”  as  a text  for  his 
present  talk.  The  answer  as  handed 
in  was  strength,  common  sense,  punc- 
tuality and  ,$tick-to-it-iveness. 

He  said  strength  is  certainly  need- 
ed as  it  is  no  easy  job  to  hold  a spray 
nozzle  all  day,  but  even  more  than 
muscular  strength  is  needed.  Strength 
of  mind  and  purpose  to  acquire  in- 
formation regarding  the  latest  meth- 
ods and  to  begin  spraying  in  localities 
where  heretofore  it  has  been  unneces- 
sary or  has  been  neglected,  and  many 
such  localities  exist  in  our  state. 

Strong  faith  is  also  necessary.  He 
cited  the  experience  of  Albert  Wood 
who  found  the  scale  on  his  place  a 
little  over  a year  ago  and  had  faith 
he  could  control  it.  He  went  at  it 
thoroughly  and  as  the  season  ad- 
vanced Mr.  Wood’s  faith  increased 
until  he  offered  $1.00  apiece  for 
every  live  scale  found  on  the  treated 
trees.  In  spite  of  the  closest  scrutiny 
by  several  entomologists  and  horti- 
culturists, Mr.  Wood  has  lost  no  dol- 
lars. This  is  certainly  an  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  are  willing  to  fight 
for  their  trees. 

Common  sense  is  very  necessary. 
Growers  should  stick  to  the  materials 
proven  to  be  efficient  and  leave  the 
trying  of  the  new  patent  sprays  with 
high-sounding  names  to  the  experi- 
ment stations.  Much  time  and  labor 
can  be  saved  by  planning  arrange- 
ments for  facilitating  the  mixture  of 
spraying  materials. 

Punctuality  is  needed  in  striking  at 
the  right  time  and  for  the  San  Jose 
scare  the  grower  should  be  ready  to 
strike  at  any  time  during  the  dor- 
mant season. 

Stick-to-it-iveness  is  also  essential. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  repeat  an  appliea- 
cation.  He  cited  as  an  example  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Willard  sprayed  three 
times  in  one  day  for  the  currant 
worm. 

He  presented  many  good  lantern 
slides  showing  several  insects,  includ- 
ing the  Gipsy  and  Brown  Tail  moths 
that  have  done  so  much  damage  in 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell 
favors  an  appropriation  to  be  avail- 
able to  fight  these  insects  when  they 
appear  in  this  state. 

Insects  of  1906. 

“Destructive  Insects  of  1906,”  with 
lantern  slides,  was  given  by  Prof.  P. 
J.  Parrott.  The  codling  moth  was 
very  destructive  in  some  sections. 
Case-bearers  also  did  some  damage 
in  certain  localities.  He  said  both 
must  be  fought  thoroughly  next 
spring.  The  codling  moth  is  best 
fought  by  a very  thorough  spraying, 
as  the  blossoms  have  fallen  and  this 
early  treatment  is  also  more  useful 
in  killing  the  second  brood  than  later 
applications,  as  the  closing  calyx 
holds  the  poison  throughout  the 
season. 

The  leaf-blister  mite  was  destruc- 
tive in  some  parts  of  Western  New 
York,  but  he  said  it  was  easily  con- 
trolled by  spraying  with  kerosene 
emulsion  diluted  with  five  parts  of 
water,  which  can  be  applied  either 
in  fall  or  spring.  This  insect  is  not 
destructive  enough  in  many  orchards 
to  reauire  treatment. 

San  Jose  scale  has  spread  over  a 
large  area  the  past  year.  He  ad- 
vised growers  in  districts  infested 
with  San  Jose  scale  to  keep  close 
watch  of  their  trees  and  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  inspectors.  Lime-sul- 
fur is  the  most  efficient  remedy  thus 
far  found.  Large  trees  are  very  hard 
to  treat  and  the  cost  is  quite  heavy. 
He  advised  in  very  bad  cases  on 
large  trees  to  use  crude  oil  one  year 
and  lime-sulfur  the  next,  alternating 
these  one  year  after  another. 

Prof.  Parrott  then  gave  the  same 
tables  of  cost  of  spraying  large  trees 
forty-five  years  old  and  cost  of  fifty 
gallons  of  the  different  spray  mix- 
tures as  he ’did  at  Penn  Yan.  These 
tables  were  given  in  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers  Association  last  month.  He 
also  stated  that  great  caution  should 
be  used  in  applying  crude  petroleum 
and  advised  orcharders  to  co-operate 
with  their  experiment  stations.  Mis- 
sible  oil  has  not  generally  proven  sat- 
isfactory and  when  used  should  be 


Best  Top  Buggy  in  the  Wor 


Ever  Offered  IN  Af 
MARKET  for  $50 


We  don’t  buy  wheels  from  a wheel  factory— bodies 
from  a buggy  body  factory— tops  from  a 
buggy  top  factory— and  miscellaneous  parts 
from  “Tom,”  “Hick”  and  “Harry.” 

That’s  assembling!  Webuild  the 
White  Hickory  Flyer  in  our  own 
great  vehicle  fact"’”' 
plete  from  the. raw 
We  even  make  our  own  steel 
parts— something  no  ether  vehi- 
cle factory  docs.  That’s  why 
we  can  undersell  any  other 
buggy  concern  on  earth.  That’s 
why  we  give  more  for  the  money 
than  you  can  get  anywliex’e  else 


The  Famous  White  Hickory  Flyer  I 

nt  $50  is  the  biggest  buggy  bargain  on  the  market.  I reaches  you.  If  it  isn’t  the  finest  Top  Buggy  you 


at  $50  is  the  biggest  buggy  bargain  on  the  market. 
It’s  got  the  style,  finish,  durability,  easy-riding 
qualities,  high  class  material  ami  workmanship 
of  a vehicle  that  others  sell  for  to  #100. 
Why  WHITE  hickory?  Because  white  hickory  (the 
newest  growth  of  the  tree)  has  60 
per  cent  more  elasticity  and 
lasting  qualities  than  the 
yellow  heart  (old  growth) 
of  the  hickory  log.  We  use 
White  Hickory  exclusively. 

Latest  Improvements 

— all  of  them  — including 
Long  Distance  Mud  and  Dust- 
Proof  Axles;  Easy  Hiding  Open 
Head  Springs;  Brewster  Fifth 
Wheel:  Bailey  Body  Loops; 

Reaches  Ironed  Full  Length 
Cushion  and  Back  Upholstered  in 
Australian  Broadcloth;  Top  Covered 
with  Leather  Side  Quarters  and  Back  Stays;  36-oz. 
Rubber  Roof,  Back  and  Side  Curtains;  Piano 
Finish  Body. 


Lon. . . 

ever  saw,  and  a genuine  bargain  at  $50,  we  11  take 
it  back  at  our  expense.  You  won't  be  out  a penny. 

2 -Year  Bond  Guarantee 

~ 1 'his  gives  you  lull  protection 
against  any  defects  in  work- 
manship or  flaws  in  material. 

Your  Choice  of  Three 
Plans  of  Payment 

Suit  yourself  as  to  plan  of 
payment — choose  either 
No.  1,  No.  2,  or  No.  3.  Most 
liberal  plans  ever  offered. 

Big  Catalogue  FREE 

and  over  100  Astonishing 
Buggy  and  Harness  Oilers. 
This  Catalogue  will  save  you  a lot  of  money. 
Don’t  do  a thing  toward  buying  a buggy  until  you 
see  what  wonderful  bargains  we  offer. 


30  Days’  Free  Road  Test 


We  Undersell  All  Other  Buggy  Concerns 


We  allow  30  days’  trial  from  the  time  the  Flyer 


Write  us  a postal  today — now— and  let  us  prove  it. 


CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  E,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


References— Peoples  Trust  and  Savings  Bank;  all  Commercial  Agencies. 


used  1 to  10  or  1 to  15  parts  of  water, 
which  is  stronger  than  advised  by  the 
manufacturers,  the  cost  of  this  oil 
is  comparatively  high. 

The  grape  root  worm  causes  much 
damage  and  can  be  controlled  by 
proper  tillage,  fertilization  and  spray- 
ing. 

Rose  bugs  have  been  less  numerous 
the  past  year,  but  the  fall  web  worm 
is  on  the  increase  and  there  is  need 
of  more  careful  attention  for  this 
pest. 

The  morning  session  Thursday  was 
opened  by  a report  on  the  State  Fair 
Exhibit,  by  Mr.  Frank  E.  Rupert. 
This  society  won  the  first  prize  last 
year,  which  amounted  to  $350.00.  At 
the  close  of  the  report  Mr.  Rupert 
was  again  elected  to  act  with  the 
Secretary  as  State  Fair  Committee. 

Mr.  O.  M.  Taylor  reported  for  the 
committee  on  machinery.  His  re- 
port showed  they  had  gone  over  the 
very  large  exhibit  of  machinery  very 
thoroughly  and  Mr.  Taylor  stated 
that  though  many  improvements 
were  claimed  by  the  manufacturers,  it 
still  remained  for  the  growers  to 
prove  these  improvements. 

President  Barry  addressed  the 
meeting,  urging  every  member  to 
work  for  the  interests  of  the  society 
throughout  the  year,  sending  their 
best  fruit  to  the  State  Fair  and  put- 
ting aside  some  of  their  choicest  for 
the  winter  meeting  of  this  society. 
He  also  urged  them,  as  did  the  very 
able  secretary  of  this  society,  Mr. 
John  Hall,  to  try  to  get  one  or  more 
new  members  the  coming  year,  and 
if  everyone  would  do  this  they  could 
show  a memebrship  to  be  proud  of. 
This  is  quite  a contrast  with  similar 
societies  we  know  of,  who  want  to 
limit  their  membership.  The  mem- 
bership at  present  is  over  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  with  about  two  hun- 
dred old  members  not  yet  heard  from 
and  enough  of  these  no  doubt  will  re- 
new to  make  it  over  a thousand. 
Both  President  Barry  and  Secretary 
Hall  urged  several  times  during  the 
meeting  that  everyone  do  their  best 
in  getting  new  members  and  hoped 
to  reach  the  two  thousand  mark  at 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  committee  on  nominations  re- 
ported, and  no  objections  being  made 
to  any  of  the  nominees,  they  were  all 
unanimously  elected. 

The  principal  officers  follow,  but 
we  have  not  space  for  the  commit- 
tees: President,  W.  C.  Barry,  Roch- 

ester; vice-president,  S.  D.  Willard, 
Geneva;  J.  S.  Woodward,  Lockport; 
T.  B.  Wilson,  Halls  Corners;  B.  J. 
Case,  Sodus;  secretary  treasurer, 
John  Hall,  Rochester. 

Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell  gave  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  fruit  exhibit.  He 
said  the  exhibit  of  the  New  York 
State  Experiment  Station  was  very 
valuable,  educationally,  showing  the 
various  groups  and  the  varieties  that 
belonged  in  each  group  and  showing 
the  results  of  several  valuable  ex- 
periments. We  will  mention  this  ex- 
hibit later. 


No.  4.  Single  Strap  Harness  with  Curved  Breast 
Collar.  Price  complete  $1125*  As  good  as  sells 
for  85.00  more. 

34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct 
from  our  factory  to  user  for  a third  of  a cen- 
tury. We  ship  for  examination  and  approval 
and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You’re  out  noth- 
ing If  not  satisfied  as  to  style,  quality  and  price. 

We  Are  The  Largest  Manulacturers  In  The  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively.  W e make 
200  styles  of  Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness. 
Send  for  large,  free  catalogue. 

Elkhart  Carriage  & Harness  Ml g.  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


No.  654.  Top  Buggy  with  Late  Automobile  Style 
Seat,  Bike  Gear  and  % in.  Guaranteed  Rubber  Tires. 
Price  complete,  $68  00,  As  good  as  sells  for  $25.00 
to  $30.00  more. 


fiNsis&Re&l 

Free  Trial 


Write  to-day 
for  our  plan.  Pos- 
itively no  notes,  nor 

one  cenof  money  , on  , 

required  of  free  trial  of  this  buggy  for  30  days. 

You  can  ,,jry  an  Anflerton 
with  your  money  in  your 

»»  Let  us  tell  you  about  our  full 

two-yearGuara  ntee . bac  ked 
Ty  $25,000  Bank  Bond.  Write  for  140-page 
lustrated  catalog.  The  “Anderton  line 
icludes  Buggies,  Surreys,  Stanhopes, 

►riving  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons,  Pony 
Vehicles,  Carts,  Harness,  etc. 

THE  ANDERTON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohl*. 

49  Third  Strut. 


PEONIES 

Thle  Is  the  plant  for  the  people — ea»y  to 
grow,  and  the  improved  varieties  rival  the 
rose  in  beauty  and  fragrance.  If  you  read 
the  article  on  the  Peony  in  October  Fruit- 
Grower  you  will  want  some  Peonies,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  furnish  them.  Send  for 
free  catalogue;  I am  the  largest  grower  In 
the  West,  and  my  prices  are  right. 

J.  F.  ROSENFUELD,  West  Point,  Nebraska. 


FRUIT  TREES 

We  have  a surplus  in  Jonathan,  Wealthy, 
Yellow  Transparent,  Gano,  etc.  A full  as- 
sortment. Choice  stock.  Lowest  prices  to 
planters  on  application.  Also  a full  line  of 
general  Nursery  Stock.  Write  us. 

E.  MOHLER  & CO.,  PLATTSBURG,  MO. 


He  said  the  Ben  Davis  and  Wine- 
sap  groups  were  not  adapted  to  New 
York  State.  The  Baldwins  were  ex- 
ceptionally good,  but  Sutton  Beauty 
did  not  seem  as  well  adapted  to  the 
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Western  part  of  the  state  as  to  the 
Eastern.  Rhode  Island  Greening 
howed  high  development  while 
G’lmes’  Golden  did  not  appear 
adapted  to  New  York  and  he  thought 
if  this  variety  was  grown  it  should 
be  given  high  culture. 

The  display  in  this  exhibit  illustrat- 
ing the  scale  and  its  work  on  both 
tree  and  fruit  he  thought  of  particu- 
lar value.  Of  the  individual  exhibi- 
tors he  made  mention  of  the  follow- 
ing: Elwanger  & Barry  showed  47 

varieties  of  grapes,  45  of  apples  and 
57  of  pears;  W.  C.  Barry,  8 varieties 
of  pears;  D.  K.  Bell,  11  varieties  of 
pears  and  some  very  fine  Rea’s  Mam- 
moth Quince  and  Esopus  Spitzenburg 
apples;  Albert  Wood  & Son,  apples  in 
boxes  and  a few  on  plates. 

He  made  special  mention  of  an  ex- 
hibit by  a boy  of  17  and  said  the 
Spitzenburgs  shown  by  him  were 
equal  to  the  very  best  Oregon  fruit. 

The  committee  on  legislation  re- 
ported at  some  length  on  the  pro- 
posed federal . law  governing  grades 
and  packing  and  then  offered  a reso- 
lution against  such  federal  law,  which 
was  adopted. 

Resolutions  in  regard  to  the  dried 
apple  law  were  then  offered,  which 
were  referred  to  a committee.  That 
committee  afterward  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  That  an  amend- 

ment be  made  to  the  law  providing 
that  the  inspectors  be  paid  a salary 
instead  of  paying  them  a certain  per- 
centage of  fines  levied  as  is  now  done. 
This  was  adopted. 

A resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  asking  that  the  state  appro- 
priate additional  funds  for  the  better 
equipment  of  the  department  of  hor- 
ticulture at  Cornell  University. 

Prof.  Craig  spoke  in  favor  of  a 
committee  to  look  up  and  record  the 
histories  of  various  fruits  and  said 
he  would  like  to  see  monuments 
marking  the  places  where  our  most 
important  fruits  originated.  The 
suggestion  was  unanimously  accepted 
and  Prof.  Craig  and  C.  S.  Wilson 
were  named  to  constitute  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Willis  N.  Britton,  of  Greece,  N. 
Y.,  read  a paper  on  “The  Cherry.” 
The  cherry  was  introduced  by  both 
English  and  Hollanders  and  was 
made  famous  by  George  Washington. 
He  said  his  cherries  had  demanded 
less  care  than  any  of  his  other  fruits 
and  had  always  paid  him  a handsome 
profit,  coming  the  first  of  the  tree 
fruits  and  was  very  acceptable  so 
early  in  the  season. 

He  told  of  a cherry  tree  in  his  town 
that  had  not  yielded)  below  600 
pounds  annually  since  . 1878  and 
twice  went  over  1,000  pounds.  He 
also  told  of  an  acre  of  cherries  that 
had  yielded  $600.00  worth  of  cher- 
ries annually  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  Ridge  Road  from  Sodus  to 
Lewiston  is  the  largest  succession  of 
territory  on  which  the  sweet  cherry 
is  successful  this  side  of  California. 
His  advice  was  to  keep  the  knife  out 
of  the  tree  and  let  it  grow  in  its 
natural  form.  He  finds  it  hard  to 
get  good  trees  from  the  nursery  and 
so  does  his  own  budding.  He  ex- 
pects one-half  bushel  of  cherries  from 
trees  five  years  old. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions  was  then  heard.  The 
Society  expressed  regrets  at  the  ab- 
sence by  reason  of  illness  of  S.  D.  Wil- 
lard and  Dr.  J.  H.  Funk.  They  also 
drew  up  resolutions:  Favoring  an 

increase  in  the  appropriation  for 
fighting  the  scale;  commending  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  work  of  the  Farmers’ 
Institutes  and  favoring  their  exten- 
sion; favoring  legislation  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  gipsy  and  brown  tall 
moths  with  an  appropriation  for 
fighting  same. 

All  the  above  resolutions  were 
adopted.  A resolution  favoring  any 
appropriation  asked  for  by  either 
Cornell  University  or  the  Geneva 
station  was  adopted. 

Secretary  Hall  then  read  Dr.  J.  H. 
Funk’s  paper,  “Peach  Culture.”  Dr. 
Funk  began  by  describing  an  imagin- 
ary conversation  with  a would-be 
peach  grower  that  has  jumped  into 
It,  without  any  previous  knowledge 
or  forethought,  on  the  advice  of  a 
slick-talking  tree  agent.  His  fate 
was  indeed  sad. 

This  paper  showed  that  its  author 
was  certainly  up  on  peach  culture 
and  the  gist  of  it  briefly  reviewed  is 
as  follows:  Learn  the  business  be- 

fore starting  largely.  Intelligence, 
perseverance  and  honesty  are  neces- 
sary and  with  these  combined,  suc- 
cess is  certain. 

The  former  peach  states  are  now 
raising  a very  small  proportion  of  the 
peaches  now  grown.  The  yellows 


POWER  SPRAMOTOR 


Kills  Bugs,  prevents 
Blight,  Rot  end  Scab. 

Will  improve  crop  on 
average  115  bushels  per 
acre.  acres  at  40c. 

a bu.  will  pay  (or  Spra- 
motor  each  year. 

Adjustable  and  com- 
pensating, and  all  under 
control  of  driver.  Pres- 
sure from  60  to  150  lbs. 
at  will.  All  brass.  Guar- 
anteed for  1 year  in  every 
particular. 

Ask  (or  84-page  booklet  L. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.  London,  Canada. 


were  known  as  early  as  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  If  properly  treated 
the  previous  year  peaches  will  stand 
a temperature  of  from  15  to  20  de- 
grees below  zero  without  injury.  The 
Chinese  cling  type  are  hardiest.  The 
larger  proportion  of  catalog  varieties 
are  better  left  alone.  He  named  the 
following  as  good  varieties:  Sneed, 

Victor,  Greensboro,  Waddell,  Car- 
man, Champion,  Belle  of  Georgia, 
Fitzgerald,  Early  Belle,  Capt.  Ede, 
Elberta,  Matthews  Beauty,  Reeves 
and  Stump  south  of  latitude  40.  Far- 
ther north  he  recommended  Greens- 
boro, Carman,  Champion,  Capt.  Ede, 
Iron  Mountain  and  Belle  of  Georgia. 
He  favors  sandy  soil  with  clay  sub- 
soil, though  clay  soil  will  produce 
good  results  if  well  drained.  A north 
or  northwest  slope  is  best  and  they 
are  here  protected  from  late  frost.  A 
sunny  slope  is  undesirable,  a west 
slope  being  preferable  to  a south  or 
southeast  exposure.  Natural  drain- 
age is  needed  both  for  water  and  air. 
Stable  manure  is  death  to  all  hopes. 
Humus  is  necessary  but  better  de- 
ficient than  combined  with  a surplus 
of  nitrogen.  Humus  should  be  put 
in  ground  before  planting  peaches. 

Pruning  should  be  done  annually. 
Set  in  large  holes  one  inch  deeper 
than  in  nursery  row  and  set  medium 
sized  trees.  Trim  to  a whip  the  first 
year  and  cut  off  about  a foot  from 
the  ground.  Leave  four  to  five  limbs 
the  second  year  to  form  top,  cutting 
these  back.  Do  not  prune  so  severe- 
ly the  third  year,  but  thin  whenever 
necessary.  Clean  culture  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Plow  twelve  inches 
deep  before  planting  and  set  20x20 
feet.  Supply  plenty  of  mineral  fer- 
tilizers and  stop  cultivation  by  July 
15th.  Thin  by  hand,  not  letting  two 
peaches  touch  anywhere.  His  only 
remedy  for  peach  borers  is  the  knife 
and  wire.  He  banks  trees  so  eggs  are 
laid  higher  than  they  would  be  other- 
wise and  are  easier  to  dig  out.  For 
yellows  and  little  peach  dig  trees  out 
and  burn.  For  peach  curl  use  a good 
fungicide;  lime-sulfur  when  used  for 
the  scale  is  also  a specific  for  the 
curl. 

Dr.  Funk  believes  there  is  no  busi- 
ness that  offers  as  much  profit  if 
properly  conducted,  as  the  peach  in- 
dustry. 

A resolution  was  here  adopted  ask- 
ing the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
detail  an  inspector  for  grape  work. 

Market  Gardening. 

Mr.  Bishop  then  spoke  on  “Fifteen 
Minutes  with  a Market  Gardener.” 
He  said  in  attending  a meeting  he 
heard  Dr.  Jordan  and  Geo.  T.  Powell 
speak  and  this  was  an  inspiration  to 
him.  He  then  studied  hard,  finding 
Dr.  Bailey’s  books  most  helpful.  He 
said  he  was  only  a market  gardener 
but  was  making  more  than  the  sal- 
aries of  the  best  professors  and  be- 
lieves our  scientific  men  should  be 
better  paid.  He  has  ten  acres  of  as- 
paragus in  bearing  and  expects  to 
set  ten  acres  more  this  spring.  He 
gets  his  seed  direct  from  France  and 
says  never  set.  a two-year-old  plant. 

Prepare  the  ground  two  or  three 
years  previous  to  setting.  He  sets 
crowns  not  nearer  than  six  inches 
from  top  of  ground  and  works  soil 


gradually  into  trench  as  plants  grow, 
using  1,000  pounds  bone  meal  per 
acre.  Don’t  cut  before  third  year. 
Stop  cutting  June  15  and  apply  250 
to  300  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  after 
cutting.  This  helps  to  do  away  with 
the  rust  as  it  gives  the  plants  a vig- 
orous growth.  He  does  not  use  much 
manure.  He  uses  from  500  to  700 
pounds  of  bone  meal,  700  .to  1,000 
pounds  of  wood  ashes  and  nitrate 
when  needed.  His  soil  is  a sandy 
loam. 

He  plows  in  spring  with  a side- 
hill  plow,  thus  doing  away  with  all 
dead  furrows  and  has  a regular  rota- 
tion for  his  vegetables.  He  gets  two 
crops  and  oftener  three  and  four  off 
the  land  each  year.  Too  great  care 
is  not  possible  in  selecting  seed.  The 
demand  for  quality  in  fruit  and  vege- 
tables is  constantly  increasing.  Cater 
to  a critical  trade  that  is  willing  to 
pay  for  fancy  stuff  and  prepare  thor- 
oughly, marketing  your  own  stuff  di- 
rectly to  grocers.  Don’t  cut  prices, 
but  give  good  measure. 

Make  the  home  place  attractive,  as 
it  makes  the  help  more  contented  as 
well  as  being  a great  satisfaction  to 
yourself.  Greenhouses  are  better 
than  hot  beds  in  many  ways.  The 
greatest  gains  are  to  be  made  in 
plant  breeding.  He  believes  in  help- 
ing children  by  a college  education 
and  training  them  to  begin  where  we 
leave  off  instead  of  having  to  go  over 
the  same  ground. 

A resolution  was  adopted  in  favor 
of  an  auditorium  at  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva. 

Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell  then  spoke  on 
“What  Shall  be  the  Standard  of  Qual- 
ity for  Apple  Orchards.”  First  con- 
sider competition  from  other  sections. 
The  fruiterers’  trade  in  New  York  de- 
mands the  most  beautiful  fruit  on 
the  market  and  is  supplied  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  Club  and  first-class 
hotel  trade  is  also  supplied  from  this 
source.  The  fine  family  grocer  trade 
takes  the  best  New  York  apples 
while  the  general  grocers’  trade  takes 
the  bulk  of  New  York  apples.  The 
push  cart  trade  is  important  as  they 
handle  some  of  the  best  apples  sold. 
He  advises  New  York  growers  to 
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VAHIFTIFS  Strawberry  Plants.  Send 
t /uuniiLJ  me  y0ur  want  list  today. 
The  best  plants  for  the  least  money. 
A full  line  of  Small  Fruit  plants. 
Send  now  for  1907  catalogue. 

H.  W.  HENRY,  LA  PORTE,  INDIANA 

raise  fine  quality  apples,  as  Jona- 
than and  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  and 
put  them  up  in  small  and  attractive 
packages. 

The  fruiterers’  trade  wants  a four 
tier  pack  with  seventy-two  apples  In 
a box.  The  five  tier  pack  with  more 
apples  in  a box  is  bought  by  the  Ital- 
ian push  cart  men.  In  conclusion  he 
said:  “Don’t  plant  Ben  Davis  in  New 

York.” 

The  treasurer  reported  about  $3,- 
000.00  in  the  treasury. 

The  machinery  exhibit  was  the 
largest  ever  held  and  the  drill  room 
of  the  Armory  gave  room  for  all. 
The  interest  shown  in  these  exhibits 
shows  that  the  fruit  growers  are  be- 
coming alive  to  the  necessity  of 
spraying  and  they  are  commencing  to 
fear  the  scale  as  they  would  the 
smallpox. 

The  exhibit  of  fruit  was  also  fine 
and  the  Geneva  Station  duplicated 
the  showing  it  made  at  Penn  Yan. 
Their  exhibit  was  of  strong  educa- 
tional value,  as  they  divided  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  into  the  groups  to 
which  they  belonged  and  each  group 
■was  marked  with  a good  sized  card 
bearing  the  name  of  the  group  and, 
each  variety  was  also  marked  with 
its  proper  name. 

Their  exhibit  showing  the  effects 
of  spraying  experiments  and  the  San 
Jose  scale  was  also  very  instructive 
as  was  also  plates  containing  apples 
injured  by  Bordeaux,  hail  and  frost. 
Some  individual  exhibits  were  fine 
and  many  were  above  the  average 
usually  shown. 

New  York.  G.  R.  S. 


Big  Saving  to  You 

On  the  Best  Manure 
Spreader  Made 


FIGURED  from  any  point  of  the  compass— taking  the 
question  of  the  first  cost — the  question  of  quality — 

the  question  of  capacity— the  question  of  finish— the  ~ * ^ 

question  of  strength— the  question  of  correct  principles — the 
question  of  right  working 

We,  the  makers  of  this  celebrated  American  Manure 
Spreader  will  save  you  money  every  time  on  one  of  our  high-grade 
machines.  We  not  only  save  you  money  on  the  first  cost — but  we  save 


Now  we  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  a complete  line  of  Manure 
Spreaders  selling  direct  from  factory  to  user.  We  are  the  only 
manufacturers  of  Manure  Spreaders  selling  on  .30  Days’  Free 

Trial— and  the  American  is 


you  money  per  year’s  wear — because — the  American  is  made  of  the 
highest  qualit  y,  best  material  possible  to  secure — and  made  on  correct 
principles  by  skilled  workmen. 

If  every  purchaser  of  a Manure  Spreader  would  first  compare  the 
American  with  all  other  makes,  we  would  sell  all  the  Manure 
Spreaders  that  are  sold. 

We  know  that’s  pretty  strong  talk — but  the  American  will 
make  good  every  claim  we  make  for  it.  It  is  positively  BEST  BY 
COMPARISON— and  we  want  to  prove  to  you  all  the  cLims  we  make. 
We  will  sell  you 

Direct  from  the  factory  and 
pay  all  the  freight  to  you 

at  our  low  factory  price,  which  leaves  out  all  the  jobbers’  and  dealers’ 
dividends. 

Set  it  up  and  use  it,  in  your  own  way,  on  your  own  farm,  for  a full 
month — to  prove  every  claim  we  make  for  it.  If  the  machine  isn’t 
exactly  as  we  claim  it  is — and  doesn't  do  the  work  exactly  as  we  say 
it  will,  and  isn’t  perfectly  satisfactory  to  you  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  it  back  to  us — and  the  month's  trial  won't  cost  you  a penny.  In 
this  way  you  may  have 

F ree  Use  of  an  American  Manure  Spreader  for  a Month 


Sold  on  Time  or  F or  Cash 

The  American  is  made  in  10  styles  and  S sizes— « size  for  every  pur- 
pose, and  it’s  the  greatest  money  making  implement  you  can  have  on 
your  farm.  It’s  a time-saver,  a labor-saver,  a profit-maker.  Take 
care  of  your  laud — and  your  land  will  take  care  of  you. 

The  question  of  fertilization  has  too  long  been  overlooked  by  many 
farmers.  Are  you  guilty?  Our  Big  Spreader  Book  tells  the  rest  of 
our  story— it  fully  describes  and  gives  pictures  of  our  full  line  of 
American  Spreaders.  We  want  to  send  you  this  Book,  FREE — the 
handsomest  Spreader  Book  ever  issued  by  anybody. 

We  keep  a full  stock  of  American  Spreaders  in  all  leading 
trade  centers,  an  d also  carry  a full  line  or  repairs  at  these  points, 
thus  insuring  quick  delivery  of  parts  in  case  of  breakage. 

Now  whv  not  get  your  order  in  at  once  for  an  American 
Spreader?  We  are  now  giving  Spring  dating  on  early  orders,  and 
you  might  just  as  well  have  your  Spreader  at  once.  It  doesn't  cost 
you  an  v more  to  buy  now  instead  of  later. 

Write  for  our  Big  Book  of  full  particulars  and  let  us  quote  you  a 
price  direct  to  you— delivered  at  your  station — all  freight  allowed.  No 
matter  what  Spreader  you  have  been  thinking  of  buying— no  matter 
what  Spreader  you  have  been  looking  at — send  for  our  Book  and 
Special-Delivered-to-You-Price — before  you  finally  decide.  Better 
write  to-day — NOW. 


AMERICAN  HARROW  COMPANY,  5850  Hastings  Street,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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All  ready  to  use 


Add  krater  and  spray 


Sticks 

Like 

Paint 


rot 


Never 

Burns 

Foliage 


A WINNING  COMBINATION  OF 


Disparene 


(Arsenate  of  Lead) 

ever  discovered ; universally  used  and  recommended. 


and 


Pure  Bordeaux 


the  most  effective  fungicide;  universally 
used  and  recommended. 

No  one  disputes  the  great  value  of  these 
two  great  remedies. 


YOU  GET  BOTH  IN  “PYROX” 


“Pyrox”  produces  prize  fruit. 

“Pyrox”  kills  all  leaf-eating  insects. 

“Pyrox”  prevents  fungous  diseases — blight,  bitter  rot,  leaf  curl,  etc.,  etc. 
“Pyrox”  serves  two  purposes — one  mixture  does  it  all. 

“Pyrox”  sticks  to  the  leaves  like  paint. 

“Pyrox”  is  economical  because  effective. 


Sprayed 


Unsprayed 


Sprayed 


Unsprayed 


Sprayed 


Unsprayed 


Sprayed 


Unsprayed 


Send  today  for  circular,  prices,  testimonials,  etc.  Good  agents  wanted. 


Arsenate  of  lead: 


W arning ! 


The  following  letter  recently  received 
from  Prof.  Slingerland,  professor  of  ento- 
mology, Cornell  University,  is  particularly 
applicable  this  year  when  inferior  arsenates 
of  lead  will  be  numerous.  He  says:  “In  regard  to  the  ‘Disparene,’  practically  all 

the  reports  show  excellent  results,  and  no  injury  to  the  foliage  seems  to  have  resulted  in  any  case.  There 
has  been  some  quite  serious  injury  to  foliage  resulting  from  the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  during  the  past 
season,  but  so  far  r.r  I know,  your  DISPARENE  BRAND  seems  to  have  caused  no  injury.” 

This  means  that  while  “Disparene”  is  pure  arsenate  of  lead,  aU 
arsenates  of  lead  are  not  “Disparene.” 

Write  direct  to  the  manufacturers  for  circulars,  prices  and  discounts,  and  write  in  time 


Bowker  Insecticide  Co.  43 


SaMPf  BOSTON 


We  ship  from  Boston,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
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Planting  an  Irrigated  Orchard 


Within  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a great  increase  in  orchard 
planting  in  irrigated  countries,  and 
many  persons  unused  to  irrigation 
are  embarking  in  this  new  work.  The 
planting  of  an  orchard  under  these 
conditions  differs  somewhat  from  the 
practice  of  orchardists  in  the  Eastern 
states,  and  therefore  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  J.  F.  Myser,  Rifle,  Colo.,  will 
be  appreciated  by  Fruit-Grower  read- 
ers. Mr.  Myser  is  horticultural  in- 
spector for  Garland  County,  and  read 
this  paper  before  the  late  meeting  of 
the  Colorado  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety: 

In  growing  a commercial  orchard 
in  Colorado,  the  experience  needed  is 
much  and  varied.  There  are  so  many 
conditions  prevailing  that  close  and 
diligent  study  Is  quite  essential. 

The  limited  space  which  is  allotted 
to  this  article  will  be  insufficient  to 
cover  the  entire  subject,  for  the  rea- 
son that  to  grow  an  orchard,  much 
more  is  needed  than  the  planting. 

We  must  first  familiarize  ourselves 
with  the  character  of  the  soil,  the 
character  and  nature  of  our  trees,  the 
trade  winds  (as  we  call  them),  the 
different  altitudes,  and  last  but  not 
least,  the  perplexing  problem  of  cause 
and  effect,  the  last  of  which  embodies 
natural  laws  in  its  simplest  form. 

The  first  step  towards  the  planting 
of  the  orchard  is  the  selection  of  the 
ground.  The  first  choice  should  be  a 
northern  exposure,  the  second,  a west- 
ern, and  the  third  an  eastern,  and  last 
a southern.  The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  know  why  you  do  it.  Never  do 
anything  without  a reason  for  it,  and 
when  you  start  ask  yourself  the  ques- 
tion, why  am  I doing  this?  If  no 
plausible  or  logical  reason  appears, 
get  very  busy  with  yourself  and  study 
along  the  lines  of  natural  laws,  and 
when  you  learn  in  this  manner,  the 
knowledge  so  obtained  will  be  most 
valuable,  as  self  experience  is  the  best 
teacher. 

Preparation  of  Ground. 

To  prepare  your  ground,  clean, 
plow  and  level  it  thoroughly  in  such 
a manner  that  there  will  never  be 
high  and  low  spots  in  the  direction 
that  you  irrigate.  When  this  is  done 
prepare  the  soil  for  planting.  This 
means  that  all  plowing  and  preparing 
the  soil  should  be  done  in  summer  and 
fall  previous  to  planting.  The  prep- 
aration for  planting  means  this: 
Wherever  you  want  your  tree  rows,  a 
broad  deep  furrow  is  made  with  a 
large  lister,  or  two  single  plows,  a left 
hand  and  right  hand  bolted  together. 
To  this  implement  attach  four  horses 
and  go  several  times  through  the  same 
row  in  opposite  directions,  but  not  all 
the  same  day;  string  it  out  as  long  as 
you  can  through  the  fall. 

The  furrows  must  be  made  In  the 
direction  you  wish  to  irrigate,  and 
leave  them  thus  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments until  spring;  just  before  plant- 
ing go  once  again  in  the  furrows  to 
help  pulverize  the  soil.  All  this  can 
be  done  very  rapidly.  Having  made 
your  furrows,  it  is  presumed  you  have 
settled  upon  the  distances,  apart  for 
your  trees,  as  this  is  a very  important 
feature  of  the  orchard.  They  should 
be  so  planted  that  in  after  years  they 
will  be  accessible  and  convenient  for 
all  purposes.  This  means  that  no 
trees  should  ever  be  planted  on  a 
square.  By  having  your  trees  wide 
apart  the  way  you  irrigate  always 
gives  ample  room  to  cultivate,  irri- 
gate, pick,  spray,  haul  out,  etc.  If 
your  land  is  so  that  you  irrigate  north 
and  south,  the  wide  rows  should  be 
from  east  to  west,  and  close  in  the 
row  north  and  south.  This  occurs 
most  frequently  in  Colorado.  By  this 
means  the  sun  gets  full  action  on  the 
ground  and  trees  on  the  east  side  in 
the  morning  and  on  the  west  side  in 
the  afternoon.  While  the  distances 
may  be  varied,  I think  the  most  con- 
venient for  apples  are  the  following: 
16x27  feet,  16x32  or  16x28;  peaches 
plums  and  cherries,  14x20  or  16x20 
feet;  pears,  16x24  feet.  When  your 
rows  are  furrowed  out  the  wide  way, 
you  can  rig  up  something  with  a team 
to  cross  your  furrows,  and  by  driving 
straight  to  stakes,  make  marks  for 
two  rows  at  one  time  and  the  work  is 
quickly  done. 

Planting  the  Trees. 

Now,  the  planting  begins.  A very 
important  factor  in  planting  is  the 
selection  of  your  trees.  The  age,  size 
and  kind  must  be  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. 


You  should  study  and  know  what 
varieties  are  most  suited  for  commer- 
cial trade,  where  the  fruit  will  find  its 
market,  and  at  what  season  of  the 
year  it  can  be  sold  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. In  selecting  the  varieties  never 
let  the  number  exceed  five.  More  than 
this  would  increase  the  expense  of 
production,  hence  lessen  the  profit. 

The  next  essential  feature  is  to  see 
that  your  trees  are  first-class,  strong 
and  healthy,  well  inspected  and  fumi- 
gated before  planting.  Cut  off  all 
broken  and  bruised  roots  and  cut  off 
all  roots  on  the  under  side  uniformly 
in  length  to  six  inches  with  clippers, 
and  you  are  now  pretty  nearly  ready 
to  plant.  Put  your  trees  in  luke-warm 
water  for  several  hours  before  plant- 
ing and  have  an  open  tank  for  deliv- 
ery in  field  with  same  kind  of  water, 
and  take  trees  out  as  fast  as  planted. 

Now  set  your  trees  in  the  furrow 
on  the  cross  previously  prepared,  and 
put  about  six  inches  of  dirt  on  with 
shovel  and  press  down  carefully  with 
foot.  When  a row  is  planted,  take 
one  horse  and  a ten  or  twelve  inch 
plow  and  throw  two  furrows  of  the 
loose  dirt  on  each  side  of  the  tree  and 
then  run  water.  As  soon  as  dry 
enough  cover  the  irrigated  furrows 
with  another,  and  your  trees  will  need 
no  more  water  for  six  weeks.  Start 
your  harrow  and  smoother,  and  go 
both  ways  and  fine  your  soil  as  much 
as  possible.  When  the  dirt  begins  to 
settle  around  the  tree,  go  around  all 
over  the  orchard  and  straighten  them 
to  the  same  angle  by  pressing  the  dirt 
down  gently  with  your  foot.  This  an- 
gle should  be  about  15  degrees  toward 
the  prevailing  wind,  and  your  tree  is 
ready  to  grow. 

Shaping  the  Trees. 

When  the  young  shoots  get  about 
two  inches  long,  rub  off  all  but  five, 
leaving  those  five  well  balanced 
around  the  tree  to  form  the  body 
branches  at  the  point  where  you  de- 
sire to  make  the  top  or  head,  which 
should  be  low,  and  all  the  growth  of 
the  five  limbs  left  on,  will  make  the 
body  branches  so  much  the  better. 
Now,  in  order  to  have  a properly 
grown  tree,  a systematic  method  of 
pruning  must  be  employed,  and  must 
be  followed  from  first  year  to  fourth 
inclusive  from  planting. 

Now  listen:  Cut  your  five  limbs  off 
evenly  at  from  15  to  20  inches  from 
body  of  the  tree,  allow  only  two  buds 
near  the  end  to  grow,  which  just 
doubles  your  wood  each  year.  These 
buds  should  be  left  so  as  to  grow  up- 
ward and  never  leave  them  on  to  grow 
toward  the  center  of  the  tree,  nor 
straighten  outward.  If  these  rules  are 
strictly  observed  your  tree  will,  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  be  properly  formed 
and  balanced,  and  pruning  in  after 
years  will  be  very  light.  In  addition 
to  the  form  and  shape,  the  body 
branches  will  be  all  strong  and  stiff 
and  never  lop  down  when  loaded  with 
fruit.  You  understand  the  reason; 
when  the  limbs  each  year  are  cut  to 
18  or  20  inches  and  the  wood  is  only 
doubled,  they  grow  in  size  according 
to  their  length,  which  causes  them  to 
stand  up  properly.  Such  a thing  as  a 


What 

Every  Farmer 
Should  Know 


Economy  is  but  another  name  for  profit.  If  you  want  to  learn  how  much 
extra  profit  your  farm  can  be  made  to  yield  you,  send  for  the  Empire  Wagon 
Book.  It  shows  what  real  saving  of  time,  labor  and  money  means.  This 
book  sets  forth  the  true  value  of  Empire  Steel  Wheels  and  tells  how  to  con- 
vert an  old  narrow  tire,  high  wheel  wagon  into  a new  indestructible  one  by 
fitting  it  with 

EMPIRE 

Steel  Wheels.  This  book  shows  how  a fresh  plowed  field  makes 
as  easy  hauling  as  a macademized  road.  Tells  how  to  save  horse 
flesh  and  man  labor;  it  explains  why  the  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon 
costs  nothing  for  maintenance  but  the  price  of  the  axle  grease. 

This  book  will  put  money  in  your  pocket — will  more  than  save 
the  price  of  a wagon.  Send  for  a copy  to  day.  It’s  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 

Box  6 -M,  Quincy,  I1L 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS 

FRENCH  GROWN — All  grades  Straight  and  Branched. 

A -j  p.  put  up  on  French  or  American 

/\  1 -i-fCITT C stocks — Piece  Root  and  Whole 

X (XX  Xk.7  j^00t  Mahalebs,  French  Pear  and 
Myrobolan — All  grades  now  in  our  cellar.  Also  French  Crab  Apple  Seed. 
No  one  has  better. 

General  Nursery  Stock 

We  have  a large  assortment  in  storage,  and  will  be  prepared  to 
make  shipments  at  any  time.  Prices  promptly  quoted  on  application. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa 


Shenandoah  Nurseries 


600 

Acres 


D.  S.  Lake,  Prop.  Established  1870. 


California  Privet 


An  ideal  hedge  for  lawn  purposes.  A 
quick  grower.  No  thorns.  Write  for  free 
catalog  of  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  Garden 
Tools,  etc.  Spray  Pumps  and  Spraying 
Mixtures.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS, 
Box  423,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


saw  in  a commercial  orchard  should 
never  be  tolerated,  and  you  will  ob- 
serve by  employing  these  methods,  it 
will  never  be  necessary.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  do  things  right  as  to  do  them 
wrong,  and  every  one  growing  a com- 
mercial orchard  should  strive  to  do 
his  work  in  the  proper  manner  and 
at  the  proper  time,  thereby  securing 
the  maximum  results  at  a minium 
cost. 

After-Care  of  the  Orchard. 

Now,  I wish  to  say  a few  things  con- 
cerning the  care  of  the  orchard  from 
time  to  time.  The  artificial  applica- 
tion of  water  to  the  trees  is  a science, 
and  its  use  in  Colorado  is  a serious 
matter.  Avoid  irrigation  except  when 
absolutely  necessary;  do  plenty  of 
cultivation  through  the  season,  but  do 
not  cultivate  when  tree  is  in  bloom. 
Plenty  of  cultivation  takes  the  place 


of  early  water;  use  water  judiciously; 
never  allow  it  to  stand  in  your  or- 
chard at  any  time  or  place;  let  your 
young  trees  ripen  fully  in  September 
and  always  keep  them  in  a natural 
and  normal  condition. 

When  irrigating  young  trees  re- 
member this  one  thing:  Never  allow 
water  to  run  between  your  trees  and 
the  sun.  When  irrigating  north  and 
south  run  the  water  on  the  west  side 
in  the.  forenoon  and  on  the  east  side 
in  the  afternoon.  When  east  and  west 
run  it  on  the  south  side  after  night, 
and  before  eight  in  the  morning  and 
after  five  in  the  evening;  you  may 
run  it  at  any  time  on  the  north. 

If  you  will  observe  all  these  little 
things,  you  will  never  have  sun- 
scalded  or  defective  trees,  and  by  the 
time  your  orchard  has  attained  the 
age  of  five  years,  you  will  be  on  the 
road  to  wealth. 


How  many  times  during  a 
year  would  you  be  willing 
to  pay  5 cents  an  hour  for 
a reliable  power? 


A‘ 


For  shredding  fodder,  grind- 
ing feed,  sawing  wood,  husk- 
ing or  shelling  corn,  churning,  pump- 
ing water,  separating  cream,  grind- 
ing tools,  etc.  A good  many  times, 
indeed,  and  when  you  want  it  you 
want  it  without  delay. 


switch,  open  the  fuel  valve,  give  the 
flywheel  a turn  or  two  by  hand, 
and  off  it  goes,  working — ready  to 
help  in  a hundred  ways. 

Stop  and  think  how  many  times 
you  could  have  used  such  convenient 
power  last  week,  for  instance. 

There  should  be  a gasoline  engine 


An  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  will  ’ on  every  farm.  Whether  it  shall  be 
furnish  such  power — a 3-horse  engine,  an  I.  H.  C.  or  some  other  engine  on 
for  instance,  will  furnish  power  equal  your  farm  is  for  you  to  decide,  but  it 


to  that  of  three  horses  at  a cost  of 
five  cents  an  hour,  and  it  will  be  al- 
ways ready  when  you  want  it,  and 
ready  to  work  as  long  and  as  hard  as 
you  wish.  You  don’t  have  to  start  a 
fire — not  even  strike  a match — to 
start  an  1.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine. 
Ail  you  have  to  do  is  close  a little 


will  pay  you  well  to  learn  of  the  simple 
construction  of  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  en- 
gines before  you  buy.  It  will  pay 
you  to  find  out  how  easily  they  are 
operated,  how  little  trouble  they  give, 
how  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel, 
how  much  power  they  will  furnish, 
how  strong  and  durable  they  are. 


It  Mill  pay  you  to  know  these  things, 
and  the  way  to  find  them  out  is  to  call 
on  our  local  agent  or  write  forcatalog. 

These  engines  are  made  in  the  following  styles 
and  sizes : — Horizontal  (stationary  or  portable), 
4,  6,  8.  10,  12,  15  and  20  horse  power. 

Vertical,  2 and  3 horse  power. 
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The  Codling  Moth. 

My  experience  in  spraying  for  the 
codling  moth  in  1906:  Our  trees 

bloomed  in  full  about  May  1st.  We 
watched  them  closely  and  on  May  5th 
we  judged  that  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  petals  had  fallen.  The 
bees  had  practically  stopped  working 
on  the  blossoms  and  we  decided  that 
all  the  bloom  was  fertilized  that  would 
be.  We  began  spraying  with  a mix- 
ture of  three  pounds  arsenate  of  lead 
to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  We  dissolved 
the  lead  by  placing  it  in  cotton  sheet- 
ing and  working  it  in  water  until  all 
the  lead  was  forced  through  the 
cloth;  this  made  a fine  division  of 
the  arsenate  of  lead  that  was  easily 
kept  in  suspension.  We  sprayed  every 
apple  and  pear  tree,  whether  it  had 
any  bloom  or  not.  We  used  a hand 
pump  with  ten-foot  bamboo  extension 
rods,  a double  Vermorel  coarse  noz- 
zle, turned  downward  at  the  right  an- 
gle to  force  the  spray  with  consider- 
able power  into  the  open  calyx.  We 
drenched  every  tree  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  did  not  stop  until  we  were 
convinced  that  every  blossom  and  leaf 
was  covered  with  the  spray.  We  were 
through  this  spraying  the  14th  of 
May. 

On  or  about  May  23  we  gave  the 
orchard  the  second  spraying,  going 
over  every  tree  carefully,  only  using 
a finer  nozzle. " 

Then  on  June  25th,  we  began  the 
third  spraying  with  the  fine  nozzle, 
covering  each  apple  thoroughly  with 
a fine  mist.  On  account  of  high  winds 
this  spraying  took  almost  twice  the 
time  to  complete  it  as  the  first  spray- 
ing. We  used  the  same  formula,  three 
pounds  arsenate  of  lead  to  fifty  gal- 
lons of  water. 

In  the  first  spraying  our  object  was 
to  load  each  calyx  and  cover  each  leaf. 
In  the  second  and  third  it  was  only 
to  cover  each  apple.  As  the  first  lay- 
ing of  eggs  is  on  the  upper  smooth 
side  of  the  leaf,  if  it  is  covered  with 
the  poison,  a fair  per  cent  of  the  new- 
ly hatched  worms  will  get  a bite  be- 
fore they  reach  the  apples,  and  at 
least  80  per  cent  of  the  balance  will 
get  their  dose  waiting  for  them  in 
the  calyx  and  still  another  lot  will 
get  it  on  the  side  of  the  apple.  This 
will  leave  a very  small  lot  for  the  sec- 
ond brood,  provided  the  first  spraying 
is  properly  done.  I consider  the  first 
spraying  by  far  the  most  important; 
if  that  is  not  done  right  all  the  work 
afterwards  will  count  but  little  in  the 
battle. 

We  often  hear  it  said:  “My  apples 
were  quite  free  from  worms  until 
August,  then  they  began  to  work 
fast.”  Now,  if  the  first  brood  were 
taken  care  of  there  would  have  been 
but  a few  to  make  the  second  that 
worked  such  havoc  in  August. 

In  summing  up  our  work  and  re- 
sults, as  follows:  We  sprayed  first, 
when  two-thirds  of  the  petals  had 
fallen;  second,  ten  days  after;  third, 
thirty  days  after  the  second.  We  did 
not  use  bands.  Results,  98  per  cent 
apples  free  from  worms.  We  used 
400  pounds  of  lead,  cost  $53.00,  and 
did  the  work  with  the  hands  on  the 
place.  Sprayed  100  trees  at  a cost  of 
five  and  three-tenths  cents  per  tree 
for  material  for  three  sprayings. 

We  were  well  pleased  with  our  suc- 
cess, and  I believe  that  it  can  be  du- 
plicated by  any  one  who  will  do  the 
work  promptly  and  carefully. — A pa- 
per read  by  W.  S.  Haswell,  before  the 
meeting  of  Colorado  State  Horticul- 
tural Society. 
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r Double- Worked  Trees  to  Secure 

Hardiness. 

In  the  February  number  of  the 
Fruit  Grower  I was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  article  “Orchard  Compos- 
ed of  Double  Worked  Trees,”  and  I 
have  an  abiding  faith  in  top-worked 
trees,  especially  apples  and  plums. 

The  late  John  V.  Cotta,  of  Nursery, 
Carroll  County,  Ills.,  was  the  first  to 
introduce  top-worked  or  stem-graft- 
ed apple  trees  in  this  section.  His  ob- 
ject seemed  to  be  to  get  trees  that 
would  bear  better  and  in  this  he  suc- 
ceeded, but  he  made  one  fatal  mis- 
take by  using  too  tender  roots.  This 
was  demonstrated  in  February,  1899, 
when  the  frost  went  down  into  the 
earth  to  a depth  of  six  feet,  which 
killed  all  tender  roots,  such  as  com- 
mercial apple,  plum  and  cherry 
stocks.  Apples  on  rooted  cuttings, 
such  as  Wealthy,  Duchess,  Whitney, 
Hibernal,  Virginia  Crab  and  Shields 
Crab,  came  through  that  trying  ordeal 
with  flying  colors. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  Weal- 
thy trees  died  in  my  young  orchard 
that  winter  because  they  were  grafted 


on  tender  roots.  The  top  of  the  trees 
seemed  to  be  all  right;  in  the  spring 
they  started  to  leaf  out,  but  in  a few 
weeks  the  leaves  commenced  to  wilt 
and  by  the  following  August  the  trees 
could  be  broken  off  at  the  ground,  for 
the  roots  were  rotten.  The  remainder 
of  that  600  block  of  trees  had  been 
planted  from  three  to  four  inches 
deeper  than  trees  stood  in  nursery 
rows;  these  had  during  the  five  years 
in  which  they  were  planted,  thrown 
out  roots  of  their  own.  They  are  still 
living  and  looking  none  the  worse  for 
their  experience.  Notwithstanding  the 
tender  roots  on  which  they  were 
grafted  froze  dead,  yet  the  decay  of 
the  dead  roots  did  not  come  up  any 
higher  than  the  graft,  but  on  such 
tender  varieties,  Grimes  Golden  and 
others  of  about  that  hardiness  did 
not  stop  dying  at  the  graft,  but  the 
decay  came  up  into  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  causing  them  to  break  over  quite 
easily. 

I have  top-grafted  quite  a number 
of  winter  apples  on  my  Wealthy  and 
Duchess  that  are  doing  well,  but  my 
favorite  tree  for  top-grafting  is  the 
Virginia  Crab.  I prefer  to  graft  the 
stem  about  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
ground  because  the  graft  does  much 
better  grafted  on  the  stem  than  on 
the  limb.  The  Virginia  Crab  stands 
away  ahead  of  any  other  for  double 
work  because  it  is  proof  against  scald, 
blight  and  frost.  Then  the  union  at 
the  graft  is  almost  always  perfect, 
while  in  most  stock  either  the  scion 
will  grow  faster  than  the  stem  and 
cause  an  enlargement,  or  vice  versa. 
In  some  cases  the  scion  will  measure 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  stock 
will  be  only  five  inches. 

The  top-worked  trees  bear  much 
heavier  than  root  grafted.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  plums.  We  have  tried 
about  twenty  varieties  of  Burbank’s 
new  creations,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  any  plums;  in  fact,  in  a few 
years  the  trees  were  dead.  But  when 
we  grafted  them  on  our  native  Chick- 
asaw, we  grew  as  fine  plums  as  are 
grown  in  California,  and  we  believe 
the  trees  were  as  heavily  loaded  with 
fruit. 

We  had  12  varieties  grafted  on  a 
Chickasaw  tree  that  bore  in  one  sum- 
mer. The  first  fruit  ripened  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  the  last  to  ripen  was  the 
Chickasaw.  The  tree  had  ripe  plums 
on  it  from  the  middle  of  Jury  until 
the  5th  of  October,  thirteen  varieties, 
including  the  parent  tree.  I saved  all 
the  pits  that  I could  for  planting.  The 
little  seedlings  are  doing  fine,  and  I 
believe  that  I will  get  some  fine  fruit 
from  them.  Just  think  of  the  mingling 
and  commingling  of  thirteen  differ- 
ent varieties  of  plums. 

I am  trying  to  grow  sweet  cherries 
stem-worked  on  the  little  pin  or  red 
wild  cherry,  but  they  have  not  been 
tested  long  enough  to  tell  what  they 
will  do. 

This  is  not  a peach  country,  al- 
though we  do  raise  a few  in  isolated 
or  favored  places.  I have  been  try- 
ing to  stem-work  them  on  our  native 
plum,  but  as  yet  have  not  succeeded. 

Can  any  of  the  Fruit  Grower  read- 
ers tell  me  on  what  stock  to  work  the 
peach  so  that  it  will  be  hardy  enough 
to  be  profitable  in  our  trying  climate? 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  this  meets  with 
your  approval,  please  insert  it  in  The 
Fruit  Grower,  if  not,  gently  consign 
it  to  the  waste  basket. 

D.  F.  THOMPSON. 

Kent,  111. 
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Renew  your  subscription  today. 


Get  Your  Order  In  Ear! 

l For  a Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow 
Sold  On  Time— or  For  Cash 

ON  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

Last  year  1463  people  waited  too  long  before  ordering.  We  were  all  sold  out — factory 
couldn’t  keep  up  and  we  had  to  disappoint  these  1463  people  by  returning  their  orders.  Just 
couldn't  make  Disc  Harrows  enough  to  go  round — that’s  all.  Why? 

Well,  if  you  are  at  all  familiar  with  Disc  Harrows,  and  will  look  at  the  picture  in  this  adver- 
tisement, you  will  see  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  could  not  make  enough  to  meet  our  demands. 

There  is  no  tongue  to  pound  up  horses — whipping  back  and  forth.  No  pushing  or  crowding  of 
the  team  on  corners.  No  tongue  weight  to  gall  up  the  horses’  necks.  No  one  horse  pushing— 
and  one  pulling,  on  turns — just  straight,  even  pulling  ahead  all  the  time.  Perfect  balance  of 
frame  makes  Disc  roll  smoothly.  Lightest  draft  Disc  made. 

These  are  afew  of  the  reasons  why  we  sold  so  many  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrows  last 
year.  There  are  other  reasons  explained  in  oiir  book — too  many  of  them  to  give  here. 

Now  here’s  a big  patent  feature  for  1907 — an  additional  feature  over  last  year. 

OUR  TRANSPORT  TRUCK  ATTACHMENT 

Notice  the  truck  wheels  just  back  of  the  Disc  blades?  You  can  attach  them  in  a minute's 
time  to  the  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow— and  Discs  are  raised  from  the  ground — elevated 
on  light  running  front  and  back  trucks. 

This  puts  your  Disc  on  wheels  and  you  can  drive  anywhere — over  rough  roads — sand — gravel 
— stones— or  bridges— without  dulling  the  Discs  or  cutting  up  the  surface.  Strong  brake 
makes  driving  down  the  steepest  hill  perfectly  safe. 

It’sa  great  convenience— that  patent  IKANSPORTTRUCK  of  oursl  And  it’s  found  on  no 
other  Harrow  on  the  market. 

Important.  Now  we  have  a big  factory,  and 
are  running  it  to  the  very  limit  of  its  capacity,  but 

Right  now — ’way  in  advance  of  the  sea- 
son— half  of  our  factory  output  for 
Spring  is  sold — and  a flood  of  orders 
are  coming  every  day.  If  you  want  one — 
and  you  will  if  you  get  our  Book  describing  fully  our 
various  sizes  and  our  direct-to-you  selling  plan 
(time  or  cash)  and  prices  quoted  you  direct  from- 
factory-to-station— you  should  send  today  for  our 
Book,  Plan  and  Price. 

Just  write  us  on  a postal — say 
“Send  me  full  particulars  of 
Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrows” 

— and  we’ll  send  you  our  Book  and 
other  printed  matter  and  quote  you 
a direct  price,  at  your  station. 

Freight  guaranteed — on  our  Free 
Trial  Plan. 

American  Harrow  Company, 

W.  W.  Collier,  Qen’l.  Mgr., 

£847  Hasting.  St., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Motes  — Do  not  confuse  the  Detroit 
Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  with  any 
other  Disc  Harrow  made,  of  any  kina. 
It’s  a patented  Harrow  ofourown  — no 
one  can  sell  you  this  Harrow— no 
dealer— or  agent  anywhere.  You 
buy  it  direct  from  us— as  we  sell 
it  only  to  farmers  direct. 


OHNSTON 

ORCHARD 

jysjyyuytow 

This  is  the  one  harrow  Cnuallv 
vfor  the  farm  and  for  the  ^ , 

orchard.  It  is  true  GOOD  TOT 
-‘economy  for  the  farm-  c 
•to  buy  a harrow  that’s  ”1111 
: the  same  time  a good  cul-  rarm  * 
tivator— that  works  equally  ' . " 

well  in  the  orchard  and  in  the  Field, 
field.  That’s  the  advantage 
of  buying  a Johnston  Orchard  Disk 
Harrow.  It  is  substantially  built  and 
is  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  for  or- 
chard or  farm  use;  gangs  are  interchange- 
able and  reversible,  turning  the  soil 
either  way  desired.  Levers  adjust  each 
gang  separately  to  any 
angle.  Cultivates  or- 
chard or  vineyard  with- 
out use  of  plow,  in  less 
time  and  does  the  work 
better;  cuts  shallow  or  deep; 
does  not  injure  the  roots.  With  separate  ex- 
tension frame,  it  works  close  to  trees  and 
vines  without  interfering  with  fruit  or 
branches.  A splendid  worker  on  hillside 
land.  The  “Johnston  Book”  describes  it, 
tells  all  its  good  points  and  explains  why 
it’s  the  harrow  for  the  fruit-growing  farmer 
and  the  orchardist  to  buy.  also 
describes  our  full  line  of  “Notin 
the  Trust”  farm  tools.  Write  for 
it  today— it’s  free. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co., 

Box  1020  Batavia,  N.Y. 


SPRAYER0 


Money  in  Advance — pay  when  convenient.  The 
PIT7  II  I f | fits-on-fco-any-barrel  or  tank.  Sprays 
■ I I t‘HLL  Hii  solutions.  Proven  best  and  most 
durable.  Guaranteed  Five  Years.  Brass  Ball 
Valves.  Cylinder,  Plunger , etc.  Strainer  Cleaner  and 
3 Agitators.  200  lb.  pressure.  A boy  can  operate  it. 
Doubles  Your  Crops.  After  trial  if  you  keep  it — 
pay  when  you  can  Wholesale  price  where  no  agent — 
Agents  Wanted.  Sprayers  is  our  specialty —you  get 
the  benefit  of  our  20  years'  experience. 

Special  FREE  OFFER  tax  first  i n each  locality. 
Valuable  “Spraying  Guide”  and  full  information 
Free.  Write  now* 

H.  L HURST  MFG.  CO..  No.  1 North  St.,  Canton,  0. 


I Am  the  Paint  Man 


2 FuN  Gallons  Free  to  Try— 6 Months  Time  to  Pay 

# Guarantee  Freight  Charges. 


CkdLAi* 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ffAM  the  paint  man. 
I have  a new  way 
of  manufacturing 
and  selling  paints.  It’s 
unique — it's  better.  It 

revolutionized  the  paint 
business  of  this  country 
last  year. 

Before  my  plan  was 
invented  paint  was  sold 
in  two  ways — either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in- 
gredients were  bought  and  mixed  by  the  painter. 
Ready-mixed  paint  settles  on  the  shelves,  form- 
ing a sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  can.  The 
chemical  action  in  ready-mixed  paint,  when 
standing  in  oil,  eats  the  life  out  of  the  oii.  The 
oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints: 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  proper- 
ly made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing 
machine. 

My  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 

It  is  ready  to  use,  but  not  ready-mixed. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 
received,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector. 


I ship  my  thick  pigment,  which  lis  double 
strength,  freshly  ground,  in  separate  cans,  and 
in  another  can.  I ship  the  pure,  old  process 
Linseed  Oil — the  kind  you  used  to  buy  years  ago. 
Any  child  can  stir  them  together. 

I sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to 
user  you  pay  no  dealer  or  middleman  profits. 


My  $100.00  Cash  Guarantee 

I guarantee.,  under  $100  Cash  Forfeit, 
that  the  paint  I am  offering  you  does 
not  contain  water,  benzine,  whiting,  or 
barytes— and  that  my  Oilo  is  pure,  old- 
fashioned  linseed  oil  and  contains  ab- 
solutely no  foreign  substance  whatever. 


I guarantee  the  .freight  on  six  gallons  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I make  this  wonder- 
fully fair  test  offer: 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint, 
you  can  use  two  full  gallons — that  will  cover 
600  square  feet  of  wall— two  coats. 

If,  after  you  have  used  that  much  of.  my 
paint,  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in 


NOTE— My  8 Year  Guarantee  Backed  by  $50,000  Bond. 


every  detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  of 
your  order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost 
you  one  Penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such 
a liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I can  make  this 
offer. 

I go  even  further.  I sell  all  of  my  paint  on 
six  months’  time , if  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it,  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands  my  Eight- 
Year  officially  signed,  iron-clad 
Guarantee. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  my  plan 
of  selling,  and  complete  color  card  of  all 
colors,  send  a postal  to  O.  L.  Chase,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  I will  send  my  paint  book — the  most  com- 
plete book  of  its  kind  ever  published — abso- 
lutely free.  Also  my  instruction  book  entitled 
“This  Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint”  and 
copy  of  my  8-year  guarantee. 

O.  Lm  CHASE , The  Paint  Man. 

Dept . 52  St.  Louis f Mo 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Remarkable  Success  in  Spraying 
for  the  Codling  Moth  in  Ohio 


Reference  was  made  last  month  to 
the  remarkable  success  attained  by 
U.  T.  Cox  of  Ohio  in  spraying  for  cod- 
ling moth,  the  statement  being  made 
by  Prof.  Gossard  of  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station  that  many  trees  in  the 
orchard  did  not  produce  a single 
wormy  apple.  Desiring  that  its  read- 
ers should  know  just  how  Mr.  Cox 
brought  about  such  remarkable  re- 
sults, The  Fruit-Grower  wrote  for  a 
statement  for  his  experience,  and  we 
present  It  herewith.  We  also  present 
two  illustrations,  one  showing  a spray- 
ing outfit  at  work,  and  which  also 


sidered  more  than  necessary,  accord- 
ing to  my  judgment,  so  last  year  we 
used  only  three  pounds  of  blue  vitriol 
early  in  the  season  and  for  the  later 
applications  only  ,two  pounds,  and 
never  had  better  success  with  a fungi- 
cide in  a wet  year  through  June  and 
later,  but  it  was  dry  in  May.  So  our 
formula  last  year  was  3-5-50  and  later 
2-5-50,  but  next  season  we  expect  to 
use  only  2-5-50,  and  feel  certain  it  is 
strong  enough  and  hope  to  cut  it  down 
to  1-5-50,  either  late  in  the  season  or 
some  future  season. 

Of  course,  everyone  should  under- 


SPRAYING  IN  MR.  COX'S  ORCHARD.  NOTE  THE  HILLY  COUNTRY. 


stand  that  by  3-5-50  is  meant  three 
Cox’s  orchards  are  located;  the  other 
shows  some  baskets  of  his  splendid 
Rome  Beauty  apples,  of  which  he 
makes  a specialty. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  ev- 
ery year  The  Fruit-Grower  has  pub- 
lished articles  by  Mr.  Cox.  At  first 
his  reports  did  not  show  such  remark- 
able results,  but  through  the  years  he 
has  been  doing  effective  work,  and 
the  results  have  been  more  satisfac- 
tory every  year.  It  would  seem  that 
the  results  of  his  work  last  season  are 
about  as  good  as  can  be  expected. 
Concerning  his  experience  of  1906,  Mr. 
Cox  says: 

The  first  spraying  done  on  the  farm 
was  in  1890,  and  since  then  we  have 
been  certain  it  is  profitable  to  spray 
intelligently.  We  used  power  pumps 
run  by  an  air-cooled  gasoline  engine 
with  a Myers,  a Gould  and  had  a Har- 
die  pump,  all  of  which  are  advertised 
in  the  last  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 
As  our  land  is  all  hilly,  we  used  fifty 
feet  of  hose  on  each  side  of  the  wagon 
and  a ten  or  twelve-foot  rod  with  a 
cluster  of  three  or  lour  nozzles  on 
each,  and  prefer  a pressure  from  100 
to  125  pounds,  but  the  pressure  may 


tsand  that  by  3-5-50  is  meant  three 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  five  pounds 
of  lime  to  fifty  gallons  of  water. 

As  for  insecticides  we  used  arsenate 
of  lead  half  strength  and  arsenlte  of 
soda  in  Bordeaux;  that  is,  we  used 
1%  pounds  of  lead  to  50  gallons,  and 
boiled  one  pound  of  arsenic  with 
three  or  four  pounds  of  sal  soda  in 
one  gallon  of  water,  and  that  is  suf- 
ficient for  200  gallons.  Later  spray- 
ings were  made  with  a still  weaker 
solution.  A person  can  use  paris 
green  in  place  of  arsenite  of  soda, 
with  about  the  same  results,  but  it 
costs  more. 

The  trees  were  sprayed  just  before 
blooming  with  Bordeaux  and  arsenite 
of  soda,  then  just  as  soon  as  most  of 
the  bloom  had  fallen,  and  then  as 
soon  as  we  could  get  at  them  again, 
which  should  not  be  more  than  a week 
or  ten  days,  and  they  were  almost  if 
not  entirely  drenched,  and  I would 
rather  have  them  drenched  than  not 
quite  enough.  We  had  a short  breath- 
ing spell  and  then  commenced  the 
next  application  about  the  first  of 
June,  or  a month  after  the  bloom 
fell.  Then  the  fifth  and  final  applica- 
tion was  made  about  the  middle  or 


Save  the  Trees 


by  Spraying  at  the  Proper  Time 


THE 


Fairbanks-Morse 


Outfit 


is  arranged  to  supply  4 leads  of 
hose  at  one  time  and  will  work 
against  a pressure  of  140  pounds. 


Send  for 
Catalogut 
Number 
S 953 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
Number 
S 953 


Complete  outfit  with  spray  solution  can  be  mounted 
on  a wagon.  Engine 
can  he  used  for  many  other  purposes. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  & CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Chicago,  111. 


THE  OLDS  AIR-COOLED  SPRAYING  OUTFIT 

Our  new  Olds  air-cooled  engine  is  Type  A designed  particu- 
larly, for  spraying  work.  It  is  3 h.  p.,  weighs  350  lbs.,  does  away 
with  water  tank  and  is  very  light.  We  will  sell  the  engine  alone, 
mounted  or  unmounted,  with  or  without  sprayer. 

Send  fir  our  new  catalogue  and  tell  us  your  requirements  In  engines  for 

the  farm. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO.,  937  Chestnut  St.,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


The  "Kant-Klog”  Sprayers 


A slight  pressure  of 
the  thumb  starts 
the  spray. 


Something  New.  Gets  twice  the  re- 
sults with  same  labor  and  fluid.  Flat 
or  round,  flue  or  coarse  sprays  from 
same  nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For  trees, 
vines,  vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 
Agents  wanted.  Booklets  free. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co., 

1 7 East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SOME  OF  MR.  COX'S  ROME  BEAUTY  APPLES 


not  keep  up  to  that  all  the  time  if  the 
packing  gets  worn  some  and  the  caps 
of  the  nozzles  wear  larger.  The  larg- 
er the  caps  the  less  pressure  unless 
fewer  nozzles  are  used.  I do  not 
think  it  advisable  to  use  the  v«ry  fin- 
est caps  just  after  the  bloom  falls, 
because  with  high  pressure  it  will  be 
fine  enough  to  cover  the  foliage  and 
fruit  usually  and  also  fill  the  cups  of 
the  apples  better  than  when  it  is  so 
very  fine.  I am  not  in  favor  of  ag 
fine  caps  as  I used  to  be,  especially 
when  an  engine  gives  good  pressure. 

Our  formula  that  we  have  been 
using  for  years  for  Bordeaux  was  con- 


last  of  July.  The  fourth  application 
was  not  finished  until  about  the  last 
of  June  or  first  of  July.  The  strength 
of  the  mixture  was  made  weaker  the 
fourth  and  fifth  applications,  but 
plenty  of  the  spray  was  put  on  the 
trees. 

The  results  were,  we  had  entirely 
too  many  apples  set  on  the  trees  and 
no  June  drop  at  all,  because  there 
were  no  worms  and  no  apple  scab. 
The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  thin  the 
fruit,  and  we  had  plenty  of  small  ap- 
ples picked  off  and  dropped  on  the 
.ground  during  June,  July  and  August, 
and  possibly  some  in  September,  and 


even  then  we  did  not  thin  near  enough 
as  most  of  the  thinning  was  confined 
to  the  lower  limhs.  The  trees  being 
headed  low  and  loaded  heavily,  most 
of  the  trees  had  the  greater  part  of 
the  surplus  down  where  a man  could 
reach  it.  As  we  could  not,  with  the 
labor  at  hand,  get  all  the  thinning 
done,  we  confined  it  mostly  to  stand- 
ing on  the  ground  this  time,  to  my 
own  detriment.  As  there  were  prac- 
tically no  worms  in  the  fruit  thinned 
off  it  was  not  necessary  to  destroy  it. 

The  curculio  did  very  little  damage, 
and  the  bitter  rot  still  less.  Where 
trees  were  not  sprayed  five  times  the 
fruit  became  discolored  late  in  the 
season  with  sooty  fungus.  Where 


SPRAYING 


your  fruit  with  a good  spray 
pump  means  dollars  to  you. 
The  jEel ipse  earns  big  profits 
and  lasts  for  years.  We  In- 
vented the 

ECLIPSE 

SPRAY  PUMP 

! after  experimenting  for 
i years  in  our  own  orchards 
i with  the  common  sprayers. 
S We  hare  it  illustrated  in 
• oar  40-page  catalog— send 
: for  it  to-dav— it’s  brimful 
: of  useful  and  interesting 
reading  for  the  gardener 
and  fruitman. 

MORRILL  & MORLEY 
Benton  Harbor,  Micb. 
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MONARCH 

SPRAYER 


EITHER 


Gasoline  Engine  Driven 

By  Two-Horse  Power,  or 

Automatic  Traction  Power 

Furnished  by  Rear  Wheels  of  Wagon 

This  Is  the  greatest  sprayer  now  In  use. 
No  hand  labor  Is  required.  Automatic 
brushes  to  clean  suction  strainers.  Pro- 
duces a fine,  misty,  penetrating  vapor. 
It  uses  the  liquid  with  such  economy  that 
one  gallon  does  the  work  of  two.  It  will 
supply  eight  nozzles.  It  pays  for  Itself 
In  saving  labor,  and  your  spraying  Is 
done  lust  at  the  right  time.  Drop  us  a 
card  and  let  us  tell  vou  more  about  It. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOHN  DEERE 

PLOW  COMPANY 

DENVER,  COLO.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


THe  DEYO 

Power  Sprayer 

Mounted  complete  with  Mechanical 
Agitator.  Air-cooled  gasoline  engine. 
Light  In  weight;  no  water  tanks  or  pipes 
In  the  way.  Over  500  successful  fruit- 
growers In  New  York  State  alone  use 
our  outfits.  Write  for  Catalogue  F. 

R.  H.  DEYO  & CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Spraying  Made  Easy 

By  Using 

STAHL’S 

Excelsior 
Spraying  Outfifs 
Wand  Prepared  Mixtures 

Save  your  trees,  vines  and  plants 

— * from  the  ravages  of  scale,  fungi 

ana  worms  by  spraying,  and  thus  insure  an  increased 
yield.  Eveiy  fanner,  gardener,  fruit  or  flower 
grower  should  write  at  once  for  our  free  catalog, 
describing  Excelsior  spraying  Outfits,  and  con- 
taining much  information  on  how  to  spray  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops. 

V>M.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO.,  Box  6-0,  Quincy,  111. 


DEFENDER 
SPRAYER 

All  brass,  easiest 
working,  most  power- 
ful, automatic  mixer, 
expansion  valves,  dou- 
ble strainer.  Catalog 
of  Pumps  and  Treatise 
on  Spraying  free. 
Agents  Wanted. 

J.  F.  GAYLORD,  Box  77,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmers  Favorite  Roof 
Fireproof,  stormproof,  largest  lived. 

Montross  Metal  Shingle  Co., 
Camden,  N.  J. 


sprayed  right  it  was  clear.  Bitter  rot 
spoiled  some  varieties  for  other  grow- 
ers who  did  not  spray  five  times. 

The  foliage  was  healthy  and  the 
fruit  developed  well  and  hung  on  tight 
till  the  October  freeze,  and  that  loos- 
ened It  in  about  a week,  and  a rain 
and  wind  put  most  all  the  Home 
Beauty  on  the  ground  that  had  not 
been  picked.  We  did  not  pretend  to 
look  for  worms  when  grading  and 
sorting  the  apples,  but  if  we  happened 
to  see  a wormy  one  it  was  taken  out. 
There  were  so  few  it  was  no  use  to 
look  particularly  for  them.  There 
were  plenty  of  worms  on  the  trees  not 
well  sprayed  or  not  sprayed  at  all  out 
in  pastures.  In  orchards  nearby  that 
had  been  partly  sprayed,  and,  the 
owner  supposed,  was  a fair  job,  there 
were  10  per  cent  wormy  apples  in  the 
picked  ones,  right  nearby  one  of  my 
orchards. 

Prof.  Gossard,  entomologist  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Wooster,  asked  me  to  make  some 
tests  in  our  orchard  for  codling  moth, 
and  he  was  given  the  privilege.  The 
results  were  very  similar  when  arse- 
nate of  lead  was  used  alongside  of  our 
regular  formula,  but  paris  green  nor 
arsenite  of  soda  either  gave  as  good 
results.  Mr.  Houser,  the  assistant  en- 
sults.  Mr.  Houser,  the  assistant  en- 
tomologist at  the  station,  marked  the 
trees  the  fruit  of  which  was  to  be 
counted;  that  was  done  in  May  before 
much  development,  and  just  fair 
average  trees  or  under  in  many  cases 
were  marked. 

A tank  of  the  mixture  of  each  kind 
was  prepared  and  it  usually  sprayed 
about  fifty  trees  from  which  a selec- 
tion of  from  six  to  ten  trees  was  made. 
Part  of  those  trees  were  sprayed  only 
three  times  after  the  bloom,  some  be- 
ing missed  the  last  time  and  some  the 
time  before  that.  Where  only  three 
applications  were  made  the  fruit  had 
some  sooty  fungus  on  it,  but  not 
where  the  other  application  had  been 
given.  As  to  worms,  there  was  prac- 
tically no  difference.  Even  on  the 
two  unsprayed  trees  there  were  few. 
The  entomologist  attributed  it  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  sprayed  so  well  for 
years  that  there  was  no  show  for  the 
insect  and  said,  “while  you  have  it 
whipped,  just  keep  it  whipped.” 

The  table  is  given  as  Mr.  Houser 
found  the  fruit  and  as  the  number  of 
apples  on  some  trees  is  so  small,  that 
is  due  to  small  trees  in  nearly  all 
cases,  for  nearly  all  were  too  full.  A 
good  many  small  green  specimens 
were  left  on  the  trees  when  this  count 
was  made,  but  any  one  knows  those 
late  green  ones  would  not  be  as 
wormy  as  the  more  mature  fruit. 

I feel  certain  that  what  we  have 
accomplished  can  be  done  by  every 
fruit-grower  who  will  get  the  proper 
material  and  appliances  and  prepare 
the  mixture  right  and  apply  it  at  the 
proper  season,  in  generous  doses, 
making  not  less  than  four  applica- 
tions after  blooming,  one  having  been 
made  before,  and  no  matter  where  he 
lives,  as  far  as  scab,  codling  moth, 
curculio  and  bitter  rot  are  concerned, 
he  will  be  amply  paid  for  his  trouble 
and  expense.  I can  not  say  so  much 
for  the  dust  spray,  but  speak  only  for 
liquid.  To  those  who  have  no  faith 
in  more  than  two  applications  after 
blooming,  I appeal  to  them  to  try  it 
and  report.  I was  advised  by  scien- 
tific horticulturists  that  it  was  not 
practical,  but  the  field  test  proved  it 
to  me  years  ago  and  to  them  also 
and  most  of  them  are  agreed  now. 

The  report  of  the  test  referred  to  is 
as  follows,  showing  that  many  trees 
did  not  contain  one  apple  which  was 
wormy  or  had  been  attacked  by  a 
worm : 

Tests  in  Spraying  for  Codling  Moth  in  Or- 
chard of  D.  T.  Cox,  in  1906. 

PLOT  1 — Sprayed  With  Arsenate  of  Lead, 

Three  Pounds  to  Fifty  Gallons  of  Water. 
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PLOT  3 — Sprayed  With  Disparene,  Three 
Pounds  to  Fifty  Gallons  of  Water. 


8 281 

9 1014 

10  17  394 

11  55  1059 

12  42  1 1168 

13  1 1 1 923 

14  6 137 

15  1 61  680 

16%  23  8 1190 

16  114  449 

PLOT  4 — Sprayed  With  Arsenite  of  Soda. 

17  1 2 7 894 

18  4 104  865 

19  1 14  5 392 

20  45  4 665 

21  1 39  4 752 

22  17  4 723 


PLOT  6 — Paris  Green.  One  Pound  to  140 


Gallons  of  Water. 

23  1 27  766 

24  1 25  3 2235 

26  5 129  2 1689 

26  1 88  6 1751 

27  1 319 

28-29  693 

Treated  Before  Blooming  Only. 

Check  trees  ..30  44  17  1623 

. . 1 34  18  970 

PLOT  6 — Disparene. 

31  240 

32  31  688 

33  24  180 

34  2 4 1 136 

35  35  355 

36  2 79 

37  1 22  964 

38  62  1161 

39  85  1518 


Note — All  trees  were  sprayed  with  Bor- 
deaux Mixture  before  blooming,  and  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  insecticides  after- 
ward. except  the  check  trees.  Dates  of  ap- 
plication: May  4-5,  May  17-18,  June  30, 

July  20.  Trees  Nos.  38  and  39  were  treated 
with  half-strength  arsenate  of  lead  and 
arsenite  of  soda  In  Bordeaux  mixture.  Fruit 
was  picked  October  2-3.  No  drops  picked  up 
till  fruit  was  packed. 

it 

Old  Orchards  Need  Fertilizers. 

In  the  case  of  orchards  of  some  age 
or  on  thin  land  we  regard  the  appli- 
cation of  fertilizers  as  very  import- 
ant. Whoever  saw  a fat  calf  troubled 
with  vermin?  It  is  the  poor,  thin, 
scrawny  animal  that  suffers.  Like- 
wise, it  is  our  belief  that  orchard 
trees  that  are  properly  nourished  and 
in  full  vigor  can  endure  fungous  dis- 
eases better  than  those  trees  which 
are  in  an  impoverished  condition  on 
exhausted  land.  With  this  thought 
in  mind  we  are  at  this  time  hauling 
80,000  pounds  of  stable  litter  weekly 
from  three  and  a half  to  four  miles 
to  our  orchards.  We  are  applying 
400  pounds  of  stable  litter  to  each 
tree.  If  the  litter  is  very  coarse  we 
apply  under  the  branches  along  the 
rows  out  of  the  way  of  cultivation 
one  way.  If  the  manure  is  fine  and 
can  be  worked  in  the  ground  with  a 
disc,  then  we  prefer  to  scatter  over 
the  entire  area. 

An  experiment  conducted  along 
this  line  some  years  ago  in  these 
sarnie  orchards  indicate  that  stable 
litter  applied  to  bearing  orchards 
was  worth  $1.00  per  load  the  first 
year  and  its  beneficial  effects  were 
apparent  for  a number  of  years.  In 
one  orchard  and  on  one  variety 
where  we  made  very  heavy  applica- 
tions of  stable  litter,  under  bearing 
trees,  we  secured  an  annual  yield 
three  years  in  succession  at  the  rate 
of  1,500  bushels  of  apples  per  acre. 
This  return  was  secured  in  one  of 
-our  closely  planted  orchards  where 
the  apple  trees  stood  12%x20  feet, 
giving  each  tree  250  feet  of  space  or 
at  the  rate  of  174  trees  per  acre.  This 
excessive  production,  however, 
seemed  to  weaken  the  trees  and  they 
have  not  proved  to  be  as  long-lived 
as  the  same  variety  planted  where 
they  had  more  room  and  less  ex- 
haustive over-hearing. 

We  are  also  hauling  three  hun- 
dred loads  of  straw  into  our  or- 
chards. We  use  this  as  a mulch  eight 
feet  in  width  in  the  row  under  the 
branches.  We  will  continue  to  cul- 
tivate the  middle  of  the  rows.  On 
side  hills  liable  to  wash  when  under 
cultivation,  cover  the  entire  area,  and 
thus  shut  off  the  tendency  to  loss  of 
surface  soil.  E.  F.  STEPHENS. 

Crete,  Neb. 

it  it  it 

Herman  Schmidt,  Alexander,  Ark., 
renews  his  subscription  and  sends 
one  new  name,  and  adds;  “The  Fruit- 
Grower  gets  better  all  the  time.  I 
am  old  and  have  only  a small  or- 
chard, but  I like  the  way  The  Fruit- 
Growler  stands  up  for  the  w'elfare  of 
the  growers.” 

^ 

All  Southern  nurserymen  report  a 
very  heavy  demand  for  pecan  trees, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  pecan  in- 
dustry is  being  boomed. 


Arsen&te  of  Lead 


Every  variety  of  leaf-eating  Insect 
Is  destroyed  by  this  Insecticide,  the 
codling  moth  and  other  moths,  cater- 
pillars, grubs  and  slugs;  the  potato 
bug,  elm  leaf  beetle,  etc.  Swifts 
Arsenate  of  Lead  Is  white,  sticks  to 
the  foliage,  and  cannot  burn  or  scorch 
no  matter  how  strong  a solution  Is 
used.  More  highly  recommended  than 
any  other  Insecticide.  Write  for  free 
booklet.  It  will  Interest  you. 

MERIBAC  CHEMICAL  CO.  51  Broad  St  Boston, Mas 

— — 


DESTROY 
SAN  JOSE 
SCALE 


, before  Jt  destroys  your  trees.  The 
one  absolutely  sure  way  to  eradi- 
cate this  pest  entirely  Is  by  using 
fSALIMINE — the  best,  safest  ani 
cheapest,  concentrated  spray  on 
| the  market.  The  original 
Trade 

SALIMINE 

Mark 

is  the  result  of  ten  years  “At  It" 
and  “Know  How.”  It  Is  a Llm«, 
Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Caustic  Potash 
solution.  Recognized  by  all  ex- 
perimental stations  as  the  best 
insecticide  for  thoroughly  eradi- 
cating scale.  1 gallon  mixed  with 
cold  water  makes  20  gallons  of 
the  standard  solution.  Write  to- 
day for  free  circular  with  prices 
MONMOUTH  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
Dept.  D 

Shrewsbury.  N.  J. 


Iflhe  Cushman 

uSe 

TolverSprayer 

is  the  most  compact,  powerful,  and 
the  simplest  of  all  orchard  machines. 

We  can  furnish  you  with  anything 
from  our  new  aluminum  whirl  spray 
nozzle  (which  is  a leader)  to  a com- 
plete outfit  ready  to  hitch  team  to. 
Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

CUSHMAN  POWER  SPRAYER  CO., 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


TWO  PAINT  BOOKS  FREE. 


FI  cr~] 


^ E2G  E53 

WRITE  US 

W\ 

tri'3  LLL-3 
gxra  E-E3  U- ij 
L_,J  LTJ 

m i 551 

and  say:  “Send 
me  your  new 
Paint  Offers,” 
and  we  will  send 

^3  Emi 

you  tree  by  re- 
turn mall,  our 
two  paint  books. 

m 

most  valuable 


and  attractive  ever  offered;  one,  a text  book,  “How  to 
Paint."  tells  everything  about  painting,  the  other,  a 
big  complete  sample  book,  with  exact  shades  of  every 
color  house  paint,  barn  paint,  Chinese  Gloss  Lacquer, 
for  reflnishing  furniture  (makes  old  articles  like  new), 
varnishes,  stains,  enamels,  etc.,  shows  harmonizing 
color  selections  and  our  wonderfully  low  prices.  We 
own  our  own  big  paint  factory  and  sell  you  direct  on 
the  basis  of  material  and  labor  cost  one-half  what  you 
must  pay  all  others.  Our  paint  is  guaranteed  10  years, 
smoothest,  easiest  working,  covers  double  the  surface, 
lasts  twice  as  long  as  others,  and  you  share  in  our  profits. 
Yhll  PAN  ftCT  this  couch,  Morris  chair, 
1 UU  uMIl  UL  I or  choice  of  hundreds  of 
other  valuable  articles  free,  according  to  our 
revised,  more  liberal 
than  ever  plan  of  shar- 
ing profits  with  our 
customers,  all  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  free 
paint  books.  Write  at 
once  and  get  the  paint  books.  Address 
SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  Chicago. 


Used 
for  20  Years— 
doing  good  work  today. 

Its  durability  its  strongest  endorsement — a 
good  reason  for  buying  a Dayton.  The 
principles  of  construction  and  materials  used 
are  right,  and  latest  improvements  added. 

Dayton  Sprayers  are  rapid  and  eco- 
nomical, throwing  a continuous  spray  of 
chemical  solutions  for  destroying  insect 
pests  and  diseases  on  trees,  vegetables 
and  plants. 

Especially  adapted  for  whitewashing, 
cold  water  painting,  spraying  poultry,  cattle, 
etc  , and  disinfecting  pens  and  stalls.  It 
washes  windows,  wagons,  etc.  and  extin- 
guishes fires  Catalogue  and  information  free. 
^>ayton  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  S,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Renew  your  subscription  today  and 
get  a Delicious  apple  tree  free.  See 
offer  on  page  35. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Let  Me  Prove  That 


10  Acres 


of 

this 


will 

earn 


Irrigated  Land 

$250  Month  for  You 


I Will  Sell  It  to  You  for 


*2.?o  a Week, 


ht.~.  .i&iTcwa 
I^s^0P®VlHea4 

m 


C.  W.  SHUTT,  President 

Rio  Grande  Land.  Water  & Power  Co. 


Irrigated,  under  Jfemalitlo' 
cultivation,  ready; 
to  earn  at  least 
$250  a month. 

SAND  OVA 

Alameda 


YOU  know,  or  can  easily  learn  from  United  States  Gov-  

ernment  Reports,  that  irrigated  lands  in  the  Great  MnrtinP7v' 
Southwest,  in  selecte’d  crops,  will  net  $300  to  $1000  a *v*|  w /// 
year  per  acre  over  and  above  the  entire  cost  of  culti- 
vating them. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  country  will  tell  you  that  abso- 
lutely the  surest,  safest  way  in  the  world  to  gain  a large 
and  permanent  income  for  a small  outlay  r . „ 

is  to  £et  hold  of  a few  acres  of  irrigated  Old  AlDUQUerque 
land  in  the  Great  Southwest.  _ ^ 

But  always  before  it  has  required  at  AL5UOVERQ' 
least  a few  hundred  dollars  and  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  investor  to  live  on  the  land  and  \ L 
develop  it.  . 

Now,  my  company  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  .get  tenAlDcL 
acres  of  the  finest  irrigated  land  in  the 
world  if  you  can  save  $2.60  a week.  tp  XSritk 

You  can  go  and  1 1 ve  on  it— absolutely  assured  of 
an  income  from  it  alone  of  $3000  to  $10,000  every 
year  without  fail. 

Or  you  can  remain  in  your  present  position  and  add 
that  much  to  what  you  earn. 

For  my  company  will  cultivate  your  property 
for  a small  share  of  the  crops.  jjr/w- 

You  don’t  have  to  know  a thing  in  the  world  about  ** 
farming. 

Now,  I can  and  will  prove  all  this  from  the  high- 
est authorities  in  the  land. 

All  you  have  to-do  is— write  me  and  say, “Prove  to 
me  that  ten  acres  of  your  land  will  net 
from  $3000  to  $10,000  a year  above  all  cost  of  T A' 
cultivating  it.” 

I have  the  proof,  so  read  what  my  com-  LUi 
pany  will  do  for  you. 

* * * 

I will  deliver  to  you  at  once  a Secured  Land  Oon* 
tract  for  ten  acres  of  irrigated  lands  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley. 

You  must  pay  my  company  $2.60  a week  or  as 
much  more  as  you  like. 

Instead  of  your  having  to  pay  interest  on  de- 
ferred  payments,  I agree,  for  my  company,  to 
pay  you  6%  per  aiinum  on  the  money  you  pay  in.  ^ 

I also  bind  my  com  pany  to  fully  irrigate  ^ ; 

your  land  and  turn  it  over  to  you  under  £)6&n^ 
full  cultivation  whenever  you  desire  to 
mature  your  contract.  •v.-  ri-Z  ' 

$2.50  a week  will  mature  your  con-  rUDIltOS 
tract  in  10  years.  =T? 

But  after  you  have  paid  $2.50  a week  ==) 

for  three  years,  or  the  same  total  To  roles 
amount  in  a shorter  time,  I agree  and 
bind  my  company  to  loan  you  enough 
money  to  make  all  future  pay-  iRTjvnor^ 
ments  and  mature  your  contract.  JDGITlctrQ 
Remember,  the  land  will  befully 
irrigated  and  completely  under 
cultivation, so  your  first  year’scrop 
should  net  you  enough  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  cultivating  it,  to  fully 
pay  your  loan. 

You  would  then  own  your  land  out- 
right nnd  have  an  assured  income  of 
from  $3000  to  $10,000  a year 

* • * 

Can  you  hope  in  any  other  way  as  safe  nnd  sure  as  this 
to  have  so  large  an  income  a few  years  from  now? 

Not  in  all  the  world  have  I ever  heard  of  60  good  an 
opportunity  for  men  of  small  means. 

In  this  small  space  I cannot  tell  you  all  the  steps  that 
have  been  taken  to  safeguard  your  money  in  every  way. 

Thi9  is  investment— not  speculation— yet  you  get  returns 
equal  to  those  from  successful  speculation. 

And  all  the  while  you  are  secured  against  los9  by  the 
finest  farm  land  in  the  world,  and  your  interest  in  water- 
rights  that  no  man  could  buy  for  a million  dollars.  _ 

There  is  no  question  like  finding  gold  or  striking  oil 
about  this  proposition. 

The  land  is  there  for  all  time. 

The  water  is  there  for  all  time  to  nourish  and  fertilize  it. 

You  don’t  have  to  dig  in  the  ground  deeper  than  to 
plant  seed. 

There  are  no  insects  that  destroy  crops  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  chance  for  drought. 

There  is  no  chance  known  to  man  for  a single  crop 
failure,  ever. 


Sabinal 


And  the 
abundant 
crops  of  large 
and  in  every 
other  way  su- 
perior  nays, 
grains,  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits 
are  equaled  in 
only  a very  few 
favored  spots, 
sue h a 8 t he 
Rocky  Ford  coun- 
try. But  I am  go- 
ing to  prove  by  case 
after  case  that  net 
returns  from  ten  acres 
of  this  property  rarely 
are  as  low  as  $3000  avear 
and  often  as  high  as$10.000, 
according  to  the  kind  of 
crops.* 

The  difference  is  not 
according  to  location  of 
land  or  season  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

The  land  is  necr  a pros- 
perous and  growing  city— 
Albuqrerque  — t he  largest 
city  in  New  Mexico. 

Our  main  irrigation  canal 
to  run  through  the  city. 

The  main  line  of  the  8anta 
Fe  Railroad  runs  through  our 
S'  land  from  end  to  end. 

And  our  own  electric  line  is  to 
supply  additional  cheap  and  con- 
\ V,  venient  transportation  to  every 
section  of  these  lands. 

•4  If  you  want  to  see  the  country 
for  yourself,  you  can  go  with 
O the  next  party  I take  to  look  at 
z the  property.  Or  yon  and  your 
friends  can  band  together  and 
send  a representative. 

Or  I will  send  you  names  of 
prominent  men  who  have  gone 
or  will  go  and  you  can  ask  them 
what  conditions  they  find. 

But  this  is  the  merest  outline  of 
what  I will  6how  yea  in  detail. 

There  are  many  features  of  this 
Secured  Land  Contract  that  make 
9 it  safe  and  profitable  which  I have- 
•Pi  n’t  space  to  touch  upon. 

/ I am  only  attempting  to  make  it 
/,  clear  to  you  that  if  you  can  possibly 
save  $2.50  a week  you  can  have  an  assured 
three  to  ten  thousand  dollar  income  in 
*1  a few  years. 

Don’t  doubt— I have  proof. 

I have  promised  to  lay  it  before  you. 
U*  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  write  for  it— that 
^ can’t  cost  you  a cent  more  than  postage. 
And  as  fast  as  the  mails  can  carry.  I 
will  send  you  proof  that  as  sure  as  crops 
grow  where  cumate,  soil  and  water  condi- 
tions are  perfect,  yon  can  be  financially 
Independent  in  a few  years. 

a a a 

Now,  not  to  hurry  your  decision  in  the  least 
but  to  protect  the  price,  write  me  personally 
at  once. 

For  after  the  first  lot  of  ten  acre  tracts  is 
contracted  for  we  will  have  to  ask  more. 

But  I make  this  promise. 

Every  man  or  woman  who  answers  this  ad- 
vertisement at  once  can  have  at  least  ten 
acres  on  these  terms  unless,  of  course,  all  our 
land  should  be  already  contracted  for  from 
this  one  advertisement. 

Now,  write  at  once.  I can  say  nothing  more 
in  this  advertisement  except  that,  if  I could, 
I would  not  tell  you  all  you  can  confidently 
expect  from  this  investment.  For  you  would 
not  believe  it  without  the  proof  which  I can- 
not put  in  an. advertisement. 

Address  me  personally  and  believe  me 
Sincerely, 

E.  W.  SHUTT,  President 

Rio  Grande  Land,  Water  and  Power  Co. 

647  Houser  Building, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Promoting  the  Early  De- 
velopment of  Vegetables 

For  early  vegetables  there  is  a 
good  demand.  This  Is  true  In  refer- 
ence to  the  distant  market,  the  local 
market,  and  the  home  table.  The 
first  vegetables  in  a market  from  a 
given  region  usually  command  the 
highest  prices.  In  small  local  mar- 
kets an  exceedingly  early  crop  usual- 
ly meets  with  ready  sale  at  good 
prices,  while  a later  crop  of  the  same 
kind  may  be  practically  unsalable. 
At  a home  table  the  earliest  vege- 
tables of  each  sort  are  usually  the 
most  highly  relished.  It  is  desirable, 
then,  that  the  progressive  grower  of 
vegetables,  whether  for  market  or 
for  home  use,  be  able  to  promote  the 
early  development  of  his  crops. 

Three  things  are  essential  to  the 
production  of  an  early  crop,  namely: 
early  varieties,  early  planting,  rapid 
growth.  It  is  as  useless  to  attempt 
to  beat  a competitor  on  the  local 
market  with  a variety  that  is  normal- 
ly ten  days  later  than  his  variety  as 
It  would  be  to  enter  a draft  horse  in 
a speed  contest  against  a standard- 
bred  trotter.  While  it  is  true  that 
many  of  the  earliest  varieties  are  not 
of  as  high  quality  as  the  later  sorts, 
when  earliness  is  the  factor  which 
determines  the  profits,  other  charac- 
teristics of  the  variety  are  of  second- 
ary importance.  Of  course  the  man 
who  is  growing  vegetables  for  his 
own  table  will  Include  in  his  garden 
some  of  the  later,  high  quality  sorts, 
but  the  present  attitude  of  most  mar- 
kets offers  little  Inducement  to  the 
commercial  grower  to  select  varieties 
of  high  quality  unless  they  are  also 
early. 

Very  early  In  the  spring  there  are 
usually  a few  days  of  warm  weather 
and  a cessation  of  showers  resulting 
in  sufficient  drying  of  the  soil  In 
favored  locations  to  permit  the  prep- 
aration of  a seed  bed  and  the  plant- 
ing of  certain  hardy  vegetables.  This 
brief  period  of  warm,  clear  weather 
is  often  followed  by  repeated  rains, 
so  that  if  planting  were  not  done  at 
the  time  mentioned,  it  might  have  to 
be  deferred  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
It  often  happens  that  in  this  brief 
period  of  favorable  weather  the  soil 
does  not  quite  reach  workable  condi- 
tion except  in  the  favored  locations. 

The  aim,  then,  should  be  to  select 
a site  for  the  early  vegetables,  which 
will  reach  workable  conditions  as 
early  as  any  soil  in  the  locality.  A 
well-drained  piece  of  land  should  be 
chosen;  and  if  the  slope  is  to  be  to 
the  south  It  will  dry  out  still  earlier. 

Whether  the  land  is  favorably  lo- 
cated or  not,  the  chances  of  getting 
it  planted  early  are  greatly  enhanced 
if  It  is  plowed  In  the  fall.  This  is 
partly  because  fall-plowed  land  dries 
more  rapidly  in  the  spring,  and  part- 
ly because  no  time  Is  lost  in  waiting 
for  the  plowing  to  be  done,  and  thus 
running  the  risk  of  being  caught  in  a 
heavy  rain  before  the  planting  Is 
completed;  for  it  often  happens  that 
there  is  just  one  day  when  the  soil 
is  fit  to  work  before  a 'heavy  rain 
turns  it  to  mud;  and  the  grower  who 
plants  on  that  day  may  have  two 
weeks  the  start  of  his  neighbors.  If 
the  ground  is  nearly  level,  plowing  in 
very  narrow  lands  or  ridges  will 
facilitate  early  working. 

The  turning  under  of  a heavy  ap- 
plication of  manure  at  the  fall  plow- 
ing will  further  hasten  the  drying  of 
the  soil  in  the  spring,  for  the  layer 
of  manure  will  to  some  extent  pre- 
vent the  rise  of  water  from  the  sub- 
soil and  thus  permit  the  top  soil  to 
dry  out  more  rapidly.  The  working 
of  the  soil  in  preparing  the  seed  bed 
will  render  it  sufficiently  compact  to 
restore  capillary  action  and  prevent 
the  plants  from  suffering  from  lack 
of  moisture. 

The  above  considerations  refer  to 
preparations  for  the  planting  of  cool- 
season  crops,  namely,  those  which 
will  germinate  and  grow  at  a com- 
paratively low  temperature,  and  are 
uninterrupted  by  frost.  The  warm- 
season  crops  cannot  safely  be  planted 
until  the  soil  is  warm  and  the  danger 
of  frost  is  over.  For  promoting  the 
early  development  of  such  warm- 
season  crops  as  are  of  sufficient  value 
per  plant  to  warrant  the  extra  ex- 
pense involved,  the  use  of  a hotbed 
is  highly  desirable.  The  hotbed  may 
also  be  rsed  In  starting  some  of  the 
cool-seas  1 crops,  such  as  cabbage, 
cauliflower  and  lettuce.  In  the  hand- 
ling of  ether  class  of  crops  in  the 
hotbed  i'  Is  essential  that  the  plants 


be  given  plenty  of  room  and  that 
they  be  properly  hardened  off  before 
being  transferred  to  the  field.  They 
should  also  be  handled  in  such  a way 
that  their  growth  is  not  checked 
when  they  are  transplanted.  To  this 
end,  the  soil  must  be  in  ideal  condi- 
tion as  to  moisture  and  tilth,  and 
must  be  well  firmed  about  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  In  the  case  of  melons, 
cucumbers,  squashes  and  egg  plants, 
provision  must  be  made  for  trans- 
planting without  disturbing  the  root 
system. 

Rapid  growth  is  dependent  upon  a 
sufficient  food  supply,  congenial  tem- 
perature and  adequate  moisture.  The 
heavy  manuring  already  advised  in 
connection  with  fall  plowing  will  fur- 
nish sufficient  plant  food  for  pro- 
moting a rapid  growth  in  most  vege- 
table crops.  However,  additional 
manuring  in  the  hill  will  hasten  the 
early  growth  of  melons,  egg  plants, 
etc.,  and  top  dressings  of  nitrate  of 
soda  to  the  growing  crop  will  some- 
times cause  lettuce,  spinach  and 
other  leaf  crops  to  develop  more  rap- 
idly. 

For  very  early  crops  a congenial 
temperature  is  most  likely  to  be  se- 
cured by  planting  on  a sharp  south- 
ern slope  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  protected  from  cold  north  and 
west  winds.  A well  drained  sandy 
soil  will  be  warmer  early  In  the 
spring  than  a poorly  drained  soil. 

In  this  climate,  crops  are  depend- 
ent for  their  water  supply  upon  the 
stock  stored  In  the  subsoil  and  upon 
current  rainfall.  Moisture  from 
either  source  may  be  retained  in  the 
soil  to  considerable  extent  by  thor- 
ough and  repeated  tillage.  Proper 
tillage  further  hastens  the  develop- 
ment of  the  crop  by  aerating  the  soil, 
rendering  plant  food  available  and 
eliminating  competition  against  the 
weeds. 

The  secret  of  securing  an  early  crop 
lies  in  giving  the  plants  an  early  start 
and  keeping  them  continuously  in  a 
vigorous  state  of  growth  by  careful 
attention  to  all  details  of  culture. — 
John  W.  Lloyd,  before  Illinois  Horti- 
cultural Society. 


British  Columbia  Fruit  Growers  Meet. 

The  British  Columbia  Fruit-Grow- 
ers’ Association  recently  held  its  an- 
nual meeting,  and,  among  other  mat- 
ters, discussed  the  transportation 
problems.  The  express  companies 
have  promised  ventilated  cars  for 
fruit  shipments,  and  reduced  rates 
will  be  made.  The  growers  desire 
that  the  express  lines  be  placed  un- 
der the  control  of  the  railway  asso- 
ciation, so  that  abuses  can  be  cor- 
rected when  desired. 

This  association  holds  quarterly 
meetings;  the  one  in  April  will  be 
held  at  Summerland,  the  July  meeting 
at  Kaslo,  and  that  of  October  at  New 
Westminster. 

The  members  of  the  association 
went  on  record  as  indorsing  the  in- 
spection of  all  fruits  before  leaving 
docks,  warehouse  or  station,  and  the 
rejection  of  all  fruits  shown  to  he  in- 
fested with  San  Jose  scale  and  other 
injurious  insects. 

James  Johnston,  Nelson,  was  elect- 
ed president  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
W.  J.  Brandrith,  Ladner,  secretary. 


W.  W.  Tracy,  a prominent  seeds- 
man, urges  the  necessity  of  accurate- 
ly describing  varieties  of  vegetables, 
so  that  seed-growers  can  produce 
plants  true  to  type.  It  is  believed  that 
if  seed  could  be  selected  from  plants 


of  exact  type  for  five  generations,  the 
improvement  in  seeds  and  market 
conditions  would  be  greater  than  has 
come  from  the  development  of  new 
varieties  by  hybridization  or  selec- 
tion in  the  past  twenty-five  years. 


A Common-Sense  Talk  On 

Manure  Spreaders 


I.  H.  C.  Corn  King  and 
Cloverleaf  Spreaders 


THERE'S  no  doubt  that  the  right  kind 
of  manure  spreader  is  a good  thing  for 
you  to  have.  It  is  probably  true  that 
there  is  no  other  farm  machine  that,  if  right-  are  strong  and  simple  The  frame  is  care- 
Iv  chosen,  is  as  valuable  to  the  farmer.  If  fully-selectted,  well-seasoned  lumber,  and  is 


manure  is  spread  properly  and  at  the  right  strengthened  by  heavy  cross  sills  and  truss  tin-rake  are hetd  i 
time,  its  money  value  far  exceeds  what  you’re  rods.  They  have  steel  wheels  with  staggered  springs  so  tliev  neve 
aP*tof  linl<-  , spokes,  and  both  hind  wheels  have  clutches.  sPlVel  to  the  size  nf 


proper  spreading.  The  teeth  on  the  vibra- 
in  place  by  coiled  steel 
er  break  but  adjust  them- 

, c a r e" ' "t hc.°r e b-i' re'1  rr n tv * nf  S tv re  a d c r h*'’e  The  box  ii  aVaVesult  o^limpfe  construction, 

a c«  it.  1 here  are  many  of  them  on  the  securely  fastened  to  the  frame  bv  heavy  steel  the  oneration  is  simnle  Anv  one  who  ran 
market,  and  many  with  various  “special  cleats.  Corners  are  re-entorced  with  steel  driv?l  wLgon  caT  operate  an  I H C 

mrmrteha,7goody  * d°  thCm  ,U°re  ?VeKrythinS  is,of  ,the  Ve7  b°St  , spreader,  fol-  one  leverVes  it  all  Thefe 

nairn  man  good.  Both  of  the  rear  wheels  are  drivers,  and  tpn  ran  Pin?  from  ten  to  thirtv 

th2e ,^n|nngs-andaa?orida' t^em^NvZV^  ‘"Tf  P'em>;  °-f  P°"  er’  A large  sprocket  foads  per  acre.  The  agpron^tops  of  ite  own 
iih  se  things  and  avoid  them.  What  is  with  heavy  chain  drive  transmits  the  power  q(-(-ord  when  the  load  is  all  fed  out  Rv 

e/?7^r7he»dUSired  'S  strengtk  and  simPlicity  to  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  large  and  reversing  the  lever  it  returns  and  again  stops 

Strength'  is  essential  heeanco  strong,  and  the  square  teet h (extra  long) are  when  back  in  position.  No  need  to  watch 

otiength  is  essential  because  a manure  made  of  the  best  high  carbon  steel.  it  at  all  * 

spreader  ims  to  carry  a heavy  load  and  the  The  power  for  driving  the  apron  is  applied  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  whv  voti 
toadoCn<1— the  ma“‘ne  end~ has  hard  "ork  on  both  sides,  giving  an  even  movement  and  should  investigate  I.  H.  C.  Corn  'King  and 
Si  mnlieitv  of  eonstrnetion  i,econc  .1-  mak,ng  binding  lnipossible.  1 he  rollers  are  Cloverleaf  spreaders  before  you  buy.  There 
chance  of  the  maehm  - ■ ..tin-  1 , fS  a 16  a,ta^ied  to  the  under  side  of  the  slats  in-  are  many  other  good  points  aboutthem  that 
c nance  ot  the  machine  getting  out  of  order  stead  of  to  the  frame.  arp  Pvn|ajnpd  in  bur  catalogues  There  are 

and  gives  light  draft.  \ ou  know  there  are  a The  vibrating  rake  is  a most  imnortant  are  explained  in  our  catalogues.  1 here  are 

. cr,,. . 1 . r \iui.uing  raae  is  a most  important  two  kinds— Cloverleaf,  an  Endless  Apron 

out  of  the  shed  ifter  the  <tir'-t  ' lr°n2.£f*  feature,  and  is  found  only  on  Corn  King  and  machine,  and  Corn  King,  a Return  Apron 

out  ot  the  shed  after  the  first  vear.  They  Cloverleaf  spreaders.  It  levels  the  load  and  machine  each  made  in  three  sires 

make  too  much  trouble  and  cause  too  much  brings  the  manure  square!  v up  to  theevlinder  h d h 

dL’lay-  — a thing  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  fall  on  the  Local  Agent  or  write  lor  catalogues. 
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MAYWOOD  COLON1 


An  Ideal  Home-Building 
Settlement  in  California 


in  which  good  people  from  all  over  the  world 

are  making  homes 


AS  YOU  go,  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway,  from  Portland  to  San 
Francisco,  you  pass  through  this 
well-known  colony  settlement.  On 
either  side  of  the  railway,  for  a distance 


of  eight  miles,  you  will  see  orchards  of 
oranges,  lemons,  olives,  figs,  almonds, 
grapes,  peaches,  pears,  prunes  and  apri- 
cots. Scattered  here  and  there  among 
these  orchards  you  will  observe  well- 
kept,  thrifty-looking  homes — homes  that 
look  like  real  homes.  You  can’t  help 
but  note  the  difference  In  the  appear- 
ance of  these  colony  homes  and  those 
which  you  will  see  both  before  reaching 
and  after  passing  through  the  colony. 
Outside  of  this  colony  settlement  you  will 
see,  as  a rule,  little  houses  and  big 
barns,  and  that  most  of  the  houses  are 
total  strangers  to  paint.  But  when 
you  strike  Maywood  Colony  you’ll  see  a 
different  class  of  architecture,  and  you’ll 
note  that  all  of  the  houses  are  well 
painted  and  well  kept  up.  These 
houses  are  the  homes  of  people  from 
the  East  who  have  settled  here  during 
the  past  ten  years.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  just  about  3,000  people  here, 
and  every  day  some  new  arrival  gets 
off  at  the  colony  depot  to  look  the 
country  over.  There  is  yet  lots  of  land 
in  the  colony  for  sale,  and  there  Is  P'®n,Y 
of  opportunity  for  those  who  know  how 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  . 

That  you  may  know  the  exact  location 
of  this  colony,  you  should  be  toid  that 
It  is  lust  20  miles  south  of  Red  Bluff, 
and  just  across  the  Sacramento  river 
from  the  celebrated  Stanford  ranch  and 
vineyard.  Tehama  Is  the  county  In 
which  this  colony  is  located,  and  Te- 
hama county  Is  the  most  northerly 
county  in  Sacramento  Valley.  Tehama 
county  is  noted  for  its  variety  of  re- 
sources. Its  geographical  location  gives 
it  mountain,  foothill  and  valley  condi- 
tions. The  mountains  afford  endless 
water  power  which  is  being  converted 
into  electric  power,  and  conducted  to 
points  all  over  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
In  the  mountains  in  this  country  are  im- 
mense sawmills.  These  mountains  af- 
ford summer  range  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  sheen.  This  county,  by  the 
way,  is  the  largest  sheep  county  in  Cal- 
ifornia. . ,,  ...  . 

In  the  foothills  are  many  delightful 
homes.  The  climate  is  such  as  to  pro- 
duce the  best  of  apples,  beans,  potatoes, 


In  the  valley  we*  have  the  rich  bot- 
tom land  along  either  side  of  the  Sacra- 
mento river.  Hera  is  the  home  of  the 
sugar  beet,  of  hops,  alfalfa,  corn,  pota- 
toes, vegetables,  fruits  of  all  varieties, 
as  well  as  cereals  of  all  kinds. 

The  Maywood  Colony  is  located  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  just 
where  the  valley  land  begins  to  undu- 
late in  its  approach  toward  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.  Its  setting  is  an 
ideal  one.  being  encircled  on  the  north, 
east  and  west  by  nearby  mountains  from 
six  to  fourteen  thousand  feet  in  height. 
While  there  is  practically  continuous 
summer  in  this  valley,  perpetual  snow 
rests  on  the  roundabout  mountains.  To 
the  eye  this  contrast  is  a source  of  con- 
stant admiration. 

Corning  is  the  name  of  the  railway 
station  for  the  colony.  You  arrive  here 
in  about  thirty  minutes  after  leaving 
Red  Bluff.  You  can’t  help  but  know, 
as  soon  as  you  see  it,  that  it  is  an  East- 
ern town  in  a Western  country.  The 
first  object  which  will  arrest  your  eye. 
as  you  look  out  of  the  car  window,  is 
the  home  office  of  the  Maywood  Col- 
ony— a striking  structure  of  Spanish 
architecture,  with  an  observatory  or 
tower,  one  hundred  feet  high.  Stately 
palms  border  the  office  grounds — the 
whole  forming  an  effect  most  pleasing 
to  the  eye  that  sees  beautv  in  beautiful 
things.  Just  across  the  street  from  the 
office  you  will  see  the  Hotel  Maywood, 
a big.  comfortable  hotel,  surrounded  by 
ample  grounds,  in  which  you  will  see 

growing  oranges,  lemons,  pomelos  and 
palms,  and  other  ornamental  plants. 
Right  here  you  have  a positive  demon- 
stration that  delicate  citrus  fruits  and 
plants  will  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  this 
climate.  Back  of  and  beyond  the  col- 
ony office  and  hotel  stretches  out  the 

colony  village  of  about  2.000  popula- 
tion. Corning  is  an  unusually  ambi- 

tious and  progressive  place — in  fact, 
Corning  is  a city,  for  it  was  recently 
Incorporated  as  a city,  with  an  area  of 
1,170  acres  within  the  corporate  limits. 

And  the  first  important  move  that 
the  citizens  took  was  to  vote  the  town 
a DRY  town — so  that  saloons  might  be 
kept  out.  The  people  who  are  settling 
here  are  of  a moral,  home-building 
kind,  and  the  sentiment  is  strong  against 
saloons. 


Corning  has  five  general  merchandise 
stores,  one  of  which  is  a co-operative 
store,  with  some  180  members.  There 


are  two  good  hotels,  two  newspapers, 
two  telegraph  offices,  two  lumber  yards, 
two  livery  stables,  an  express  office,  tel- 
ephone office,  bank,  a cannery  and  fruit 
packing  house,  an  up-to-date  creamery 
and  a lot  of  other  business  houses  usu- 
ally found  in  thrifty  towns. 

Corning  is  especially  pround  of  her 
six  churches,  three  of  which  would  be 
counted  as  good  church  structures  in  a 
city  of  10,000  people.  By  this  you’ll  see 
that  Corning  is  looking  well  to  the 
spiritual  side  of  life. 

To  her  schools  Corning  has  also  given 
unusual  thought  and  support.  In  the 
grammar  school  nine  teachers  are  em- 
ployed, while  in  the  high  school  six 
teachers  are  provided.  In  the  colony, 
and  outside  of  the  town  of  Corning, 
there  are  three  additional  grammar 
schools. 

That  you  may  understand  the  exact 
relation  sustained  between  the  City  of 
Corning  and  Maywood  Colony,  let  me 
explain:  Maywood  Colony  contains  39.000 
acres  of  land,  divided  into  blocks  of  80 
acres  each,  with  40-foot  avenues  border- 
ing each  and  every  block.  Each  of  these 
80-acre  blocks  is  subdivided  into  ^eight 
10-acre  lots.  The  colonists  buv  and  own 
from  one-half  a lot  to  four  lots.  Most 
of  them  own  two  lots,  or  20  acres.  Now. 
right  out  of  the  center  of  this  39,000- 
acre  tract  1.170  acres  have  been  cut  out 
and  cut  up  into  business,  residential  and 
villa  lots.  By  this  you’ll  see  that  Corn- 
ing and  Mavwood  Colony  are  one.  but 
that  the  railway  station  and  postoffice 
go  by  the  name  of  Corning,  while  the 
adjoining  land  is  legally  known  as  May- 
wood  Colony.  The  cause  of  the  two 


names  for  the  same  place  is  that  the 
railway  station  and  postoffice  were  es- 
tablished long  before  the  colony  was 
started.  Prior  to  the  coming  of  May- 
wood  Colony  this  same  land  was  used 
for  wheat  and  barley  culture,  and  Corn- 
ing was  the  shipping  point. 

The  industry  to  which  most  of  the  col- 
onists turn  their  attention  is  that  of 
fruit  growing.  In  the  colony  some  12,000 
acres  are  now  set  to  trees,  and  addi- 
tional orchards  are  being  planted  each 
year.  The  place  is  a natural  fruit  coun- 
try. Nowhere  in  California  does  fruit 
culture  meet  with  less  resistance.  The 
weather  is  never  cold  enough  to  hurt  the 
trees.  The  trees  are  practically  free 
from  all  tree  pests.  Fumigating  and 
spraying,  which  is  so  necessary  in  many 
sections  of  California,  is  not  needed  here. 
The  climate  is  just  right  for  open-air  or 
sun-drying.  Water  is  sufficiently  near 
the  surface  to  mature  big  crons  of  fruit 
without  irrigation.  Of  course,  in  the 
absence  of  irrigation,  cultivation  must 
be  thorough.  At  convenient  points  in 
the  colony  there  are  five  different  dry- 
ing plants,  at  which  the  peach,  pear, 
prune  and  apricot  crops  of  the  colony  are 
cured.  These  drying  plants  offer  to  the 
fruit  grower  a variety  of  propositions,  of 
which  he  can  take  his  choice.  They  will 
either  buy  vour  fruit,  fresh,  for  so  much 
per  ton.  on  vour  trees,  or  so  much  per 
ton  delivered  at  the  dryer.  Or.  they 
will  cure  your  fruit  for  you  for  so  much 
per  ton.  and  deliver  it  to  you.  you  sell- 
ing or  holding  it.  just  as  you  see  fit. 
Or,  you  can  buy  stock,  or  a membership 
in  one  of  these  concerns,  have  vour  fruit 
cured  and  sold  by  it.  and  participate  In 


the  annual  dividends.  No  trouble  to 
market  fruit  at  Maywood. 

In  Corning,  and  on  the  railway,  is  lo- 
cated the  big  fruit  packing  house  where 
the  dried  fruit  of  the  colony  is  pro- 
cessed, and  packed  for  Eastern  ship- 
ment. During  the  packing  season  this 
plant  affords  pleasant  and  paying  em- 
ployment for  every  available  man.  wo- 
man and  girl  on  the  colony.  Practically 
all  of  the  colony  fruit  crop  is  sold  in 
dried  form.  In  this  form  there  can  be 
no  loss.  The  fruit  is  paid  for  as  soon 
as  it  is  loaded  into  cars.  Fresh  fruit 
consignments  are  always  risky,  and  the 
Maywood  Colony  fruit  growers  do  not 
sell  their  fruit  that  way.  A market  has 
already  been  developed  which  calls  for 
the  entire  Maywood  brand  of  fruit.  The 
excellence  of  the  fruit  commands  top 
prices. 

The  olive  crop  of  the  colony,  which  is 
a big  one,  finds  ready  sale.  Many  car- 
loads of  olives  are  shipped  from  May- 
wood  to  Los  Angeles,  at  which  place  a 
big  demand  has  been  created  for  ripe 
pickled  olives.  Some  of  the  colonists 
pickle  their  olive  crop  and  find  a ready 
market  locally. 

The  almond  crop  of  the  colony  is  usu- 
ally engaged,  or  contracted  for,  two 
months  before  it  is  time  to  harvest  the 
almonds.  This  statement  is  made  to 
show  that  the  market  for  the  Maywood 
Colony  product  is  already  established, 
and  that  a prospective  settler  need  not 
bother  his  head  about  what  he  is  going 
to  do  with  his  fruit  when  he  has  pro- 
duced it. 

Close  to  the  fruit  business  as  a 
money  maker  comes  the  hen — the  White 


Leghorn  hen.  She  Is  a money  maker 
here.  This  is  the  hen’s  heaven.  The 
climate  just  suits  her.  She  knows  but 
little,  if  any,  disease  here.  Here  she 
lays  an  average  of  13  dozen  eggs  a 
year,  and  the  average  selling  price  of 
these  eggs  Is  22  cents  per  dozen.  This 
is  a gross  annual  earning  per  hen  of 
$2.86.  Poultry  people  here  allow  $1.86 
a year  for  the  keep  of  a hen.  and  give 
her  credit  for  earning  a net  profit  of  $1 
a year.  Many  of  the  colonists  carry  from 
250  to  500  hens,  and  some  as  many  as 
1,000.  The  hens  find  plenty  of  natural 
green  grass  here  for  seven  months  In 
the  year.  Alfalfa  patches  supply  green 
food  during  the  other  five  months.  The 
most  successful  poultry  groweirs  cut 
their  wheat  with  a binder,  and  feed  the 
wheat  in  the  bundle.  This  plan  saves 
the  cost  of  sacks  and  threshing,  and  it 
gives  the  hen  necessary  exercise.  Colo- 
nists who  keep  hens  always  have  a rattle 
in  their  pockets. 

Corning  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  biggest  turkey  shipping  station  in 
the  state  of  California. 

As  a third  source  of  regular  income, 
many  of  the  colonists  keep  a few  cows, 
the  product  of  which  is  sold  to  a cream- 
ery located  in  Corning.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  grass  country.  Alfalfa 
yields  from  3 to  5 cuttings  a season.  One 
acre  of  good  alfalfa  keeps  two  cows. 

Many  of  the  colony  orchards  are 
owned  by  absentees,  and  the  care  of 
these  orchards,  including  harvesting  the 
fruit  crops,  affords  a vast  amount  of 
work  for  those  who  are  on  the  ground. 
An  effort  is  made  by  the  colony  man- 
agement to  distribute  this  work  in  an 


equitable  manner  among  those  colonists 
who  are  equipped  to  perform  this  class 
of  work. 

One  of  the  valuable  assets  of  the  col- 
ony, and  one  which  costs  the  colonists 
not  a cent,  is  the  Sacramento  river, 
which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  colony  for  a distance  of  seven  miles. 
In  other  words,  the  colony  has  a river 
frontage  of  seven  miles,  and  the  colony 
land  is  above  danger  from  overflow.  This 
river  is  full  of  salmon,  sturgeon,  carp, 
pike,  ba£s  and  catfish.  Thousands  of 
pounds  of  salmon  are  seined  at  this 
point  and  shipped  to  the  salmon  can- 
neries. The  river  affords  a great  hunt- 
ing place  for  quail,  dove,  geese  and  duck. 
Of  course,  the  boys  and  girls  have  their 
boating  and  swimming  clubs. 

Located  on  the  colony  side  of  the 
river  are  the  immense  freight  houses  of 
the  Sacramento  Transportation  company, 
from  which  large  amounts  of  grain  are 
shipped.  Most  of  the  merchandise 
freight  for  the  city  of  Corning  comes  by 
boat.  A transfer  line  hauls  the  freight 
from  the  river  to  the  city.  This  river 
freight  line  is  a great  equalizer  of  freight 
rates. 

Most  of  the  wood  consumed  in  Corn- 
ing and  on  the  colony  comes  from  the 
river.  The  bank  is  heavily  wooded  with 
oak,  cottonwood  and  sycamore  for  a 
width  of  from  one  to  two  miles.  Much 
of  this  land  will  cut  200  cords  of  wood 
to  the  acre.  Oak  wood  at  the  stump 
sells  at  $3.50  per  cord,  and  for  $5  per 
cord  delivered  in  town  or  the  colony. 

No  section  In  the  United  States  gives 
its  settlers  better  drinking  water  than 
this.  It  is  soft  as  rain  water,  and  ex- 
ceptionally pure.  The  whole  valley  in 
which  Maywood  Colony  is  located  is  un- 
derlaid with  a sheet  of  this  water,  which 
runs  from  8 to  15  feet  from  the  surface. 
The  supply  is  inexhaustible.  No  place 
in  California  can  water  be  pumped  at  a 
smaller  cost  than  right  here. 

One  thing  that  we  brag  about  is  the 
character  of  the  people  who  have  made 
their  homes  here.  There  are  no  Japs, 
Chinese,  Italians,  negroes,  or  other  ob- 
jectionable foreign  element  mixed  up 
with  us.  They  are  not  here  because  they 
are  given  no  encouragement.  They  are 
not  employed.  We  prefer  to  hold  all 
work  for  colonists. 

An  interurban  railway  has  just  com- 
pleted its  location  through  the  colony, 
and  secured  its  depot  site  in  Corning. 
The  management  assures  us  that  this 
road  will  be  in  operation  before  12 
months  from  date.  We  all  know  how 
demand  for  property  follows  the  con- 
struction of  these  lines.  An  electric  road 
of  this  kind  does  much  more  to  popu- 
late a country  than  does  a steam  road. 
With  the  electric  road,  every  man’s  farm 
is  a depot,  but  not  so  with  the  steam 
road,  which  stops  at  towns  only. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
there  is  now  at  work  a combination  of 
conditions  which  will  make  of  this  col- 
only  settlement  an  Important  place.  The 
indications  are  that  it  will  soon  become 
a fancy  residential  place,  for  nowhere 
for  miles  on  either  side  of  the  colony  is 
there  a place  which  presents  so  many 
natural  advantages  for  home-building  as 
this.  Thousands  of  Eastern  people  have 
their  eyes  on  Maywood,  and  just  as  fast 
as  they  can  wind  up  their  Eastern  af- 
fairs they  are  moving  here.  While  there 
are  now  3,000  people  here,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  not  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
the  land  owners  in  the  colony  are  now 
living  here.  They  are  getting  their  land 
while  prices  are  within  reach.  Some 
of  them  are  having  their  places  planted 
and  otherwise  developed  prior  to  their 
coming  here.  Here  is  a settlement  In 
which  good  fruit  and  alfalfa  land  can 
be  bought  for  $50  an  acre.  A ten-acre 
lot  costs  $500.  Many  people  are  acquir- 
ing one  of  these  lots  by  paying  60  down 
then  $12.50  per  month  for  36  months.  No 
interest  is  charged  on  the  deferred  pay- 
ments, and  the  seller  pays  taxes  on  the 
land  until  the  payments  are  completed. 
This  is  a mighty  easy  way  to  become 
the  owner  of  ten  acres  of  good  land,  in 
a good  community,  and  in  a good  coun- 
try. The  same  kind  of  land  is  being  sold 
in  many  places  at  from  $100  to  $250  per 
acre,  and  in  time  will  sell  at  these  ad- 
vanced prices  in  Maywood  Colony. 

W.  N.  Woodson,  of  Corning,  California, 
is  the  proprietor  of  this  colony.  He  has 
been  at  its  head  since  1893.  He  is  a 
heavy  fruit  grower  at  the  colony,  and 
has  much  to  do  with  the  general  policy 
of  the  colony  management.  If  you  would 
care  to  look  into  all  of  the_detalls  of  a 
place  like  Maywood  Colony,  write  to  Mr. 
Woodson,  and  he  will  send  vou  printed 
matter  in  which  there  are  mans  of  the 
colony,  prices  and  terms  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land,  views  of  the  business 
houses  in  Corning  and  colony  residences, 
views  of  orchards  of  different  varieties, 
and  much  other  matter  of  interest  to 
one  looking  about  for  a home,  or  an  in- 
vestment. All  this  printed  matter  is  ab- 
solutely free. 
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NO  MORE 
HAND  WORKS. 


Fresh  From  Farm  to  Family 


At  this  time,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  efforts  are  being  made  to 
devise  plans  for  getting  the  farmers’ 
produce  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumers with  less  loss  of  time,  and 
with  decreased  cost  of  distribution. 
One  plan  which  is  being  tried  success- 
fully is  in  sending  fruits  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer  in  original 
packages.  Within  the  past  year  there 
have  appeared  in  magazines  adver- 
tisements of  persons  in  California, 


ducing  the  goods,  and  a little  later 
comes  the  equally  pertinent  point, 
the  selling  of  them  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous way. 

“Very  often  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer are  vast  distances  apart  and 
extraordinary  means  and  special  pre- 
caution must  be  taken  to  pack  for 
safe  carriage  to  far  distant  markets. 
There  are,  however,  a great  multi- 
tude of  growers  in  touch  with  the 
great  cities  of  the  United  States 


fruits  and  vegetables,  are  absolutely 
unable  to  find  that  real  strawberry 
or  raspberry  taste  they  long  for,  the 
luscious,  melting  flavor  and  delicious 
odor  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  that 
they  remember  sometimes  from  early 
days  and  sometimes  from  a summer’s 
experience  in  the  country. 

“We  had  been  city  dwellers  and 
knew,  for  instance,  that  real  sweet 
corn,  real  peas,  real  string  beans  and 
real  crisp  lettuce  could  not  be  ob- 
tained at  any  price  in  New  York 
City,  yet  we  knew  from  our  early 
days’  experience  that  such  things  ex- 
isted. Science  has  taught  that  the 
sugar  of  many  vegetables  which 
give  them  the  sweet  taste  turns  rap- 


m 


prerating  box.  If  you  don  t 
ike  if  -fire  it  back.  You’ll 
et  your  money  back  double 
luick.  "Guaranteed -pure” 
Hover  seed.  Garden  seeds 
hat  will  really  grow.  Cata- 
ogue  and  samples  free. 

HENRY  FIELD,  SEEDSMAN. 


“To  the  man  who  is  gaining  his 
livelihood  from  first  principles,  which 
is  the  soil,  there  are  a considerable 
number  of  propositions  to  which  he 
must  give  careful  consideration.  The 
most  vital  of  these,  of  course,  is  pro- 


TOMATOES  FORM  A VERY  IMPORTANT  PART  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  “HOME  HAMPERS.’’ 


[and  no  other  kind  of  tools  for  the  man  who  once  ’ 
uses  Iron  Age  Implements.  They  save  him  I 
I time,  labor,  seed,  money,  trouble  and  worry,  I 
I and  do  his  work  more  thoroughly  and  care-  I 
[ fully  than  it  was  ever  done  before. 

IRON  ME  Implements 

The  No.  6 Iron  Age  19  a hill  and  drill  seed 
I er,  or  a double  or  a single  wheel  hoe,  which 
I ever  way  you  want  to  use  it.  Easily  changed  I 
I from  one  to  another  in  a few  minutes.  I 

Out  new  1907  Iron  Age  Book  shows  the  I 
| complete  line  of  Iron  Age  Implements.  Write  | 
for  it— free. 

No.elron-"^^^^  BATEMAN 

Age  Combined  M P Q . CO. 

Double  and  Xt.X  Box  SOW  , ’ 

Single  wheel  — ~ ^ \Qrenlocri,  N.J. 

] Hoe,  Hill  and 
Drill 
[ Seeder 


BUCKBEE’S  SEEDS  SUCCEED! 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Made  to  build  New  Business.  Atrial  will 
make  you  our  permanent  customer. 

Prize  Collection  “ 

II  the  finest;  Turnip,  7 6plendid;  Onion.  8 best  varie- 
ties; 10  Spring-flowering  Bulhb — 05  varieties  in  all. 
GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 

Write  to =day;  Mention  this  Paper. 

"~~SEND  10  CENTS 

to  cover  postage  and  packing  and  receive  this  valuable 
collection  of  Seeds  postpaid,  together  with  my  big 
Instructive,  Beautiful  Seed,  and  Plant  Book, 
l tells  all  about  the  Best  varieties  of  Seeds,  Plants,  etc. 


H.  W.  Buckbee, 


ROCKFORD  SEED  FARMS 
FARM  118  ItOlklOllD,  ILL. 


ONE  OF  MR.  FULLERTON’S  “HOME  HAMPERS.’’ 


offering  to  send  boxes  of  oranges  di-  which  require  for  their  inhabitants 
rect  to  the  consumer,  express  pre-  immense  quantities  of  fruits  and  veg- 
paid.  This  same  proposition  has  been  etables.  The  larger  the  city  the  more 
made  by  Florida  growers,  who  ofter  difficult  it  is  to  quickly  reach  the  con- 
to  ship  oranges  or  grape  fruit,  or  sumer  and  give  him  nature’s  pro- 
will ship  a box  containing  half  or-  ducts  at  their  best.  That  many 
anges  and  half  grape  fruit.  fruits  improve  after  they  have  been 

Apple-growers  in  various  parts  of  packed  for  some  time  and  properly 
the  country  have  advertised  to  de-  stored  is  a well-known  fact.  It  is 

liver  apples  to  the  consumer  in  the  equally  well  known  to  growers  that 

same  manner.  New  England  growers  the  greatest  efforts  made  at  the  pres- 
advertise  in  the  city  papers  that  they  ent  day  are  to  develop,  or  as  some 

will  deliver  a barrel  of  apples  at  a seem  to  feel  justified  in  saying,  ‘cre- 

certain  price.  New  Mexico  growers  ate,’  a fruit  or  berry  mainly  valuable 
have  used  space  in  Texas  papers  to  because  it  will  stand  hard  handling 
advertise  that  they  will  deliver  a box  and  long-distance  shipment.  This  is 


of  apples  to  any  express  office  in  the 
state  at  a fixed  price. 

All  these  ventures  have  proved 
successful,  where  the  shipper  was 
careful  to  see  that  only  strictly  first- 
class  fruit  was  sent  to  the  purchaser. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  one 
be  careful  as  to  the  grade  of  fruit, 
where  the  product  goes  from  the  pro- 
ducer direct  to  the  consumer — the 
latter  knows  where  to  fix  the  re- 
sponsibility if  everything  is  not  just 
right.  There  are  great  possibilities 
along  this  line,  and  they  are  being 
developed  further. 

Now,  here’s  a new  thing  in  mar- 
keting vegetables.  It  is  this  same 
principle  extended  to  include  vege- 
tables, which  must  be  hauled  quick- 
ly, and  the  plan  has  been  successful 
in  the  hands  of  the  man  who  originat- 
ed the  scheme. 

This  plan  was  worked  out  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  Fullerton,  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
and  his  success  is  most  encouraging. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  present  in 
this  Gardening  number  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  an  article  from  this  gentle- 
man, which  not  only  explains  his 
method,  but  tells  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  our  large  cities,  which 
made  possible  such  a venture.  These 
conditions  exist  in  every  large  city, 
and  no  doubt  many  readers  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  can  adapt  this  plan  to 
their  existing  conditions.  The  accom- 
panying illustrations  are  made  from 
photographs  sent  us  by  Mr.  Fuller- 
ton. One  shows  tomatoes  being 
packed,  ready  to  be  included  in  the 
“home  hamper,”  and  the  other  shows 
a sample  hamper,  with  its  different 
varieties  of  vegetables. 

Mr.  Fullerton  writes  as  follows: 
Fresh  Vegetables  Hard  to  Get  in  the 
City. 


unfortunately  just  as  true  in  regard 
to  vegetables  as  it  is  with  fruit.  The 
result  is  that  city  dwellers,  although 
able  and  only  too  willing  to  pay  a 
high  figure  for  first-class,  fine-quality 


idly  into  starch  and  that  corn  thirty- 
six  hours  from  the  field,  no  matter 
how  sweet  a variety,  has  nothing  in 
common  with  sweet  corn  when  it 
reaches  the  consumer  of  the  great 
city  except  its  appearance.  With 
many  other  vegetables  identically  the 
same  thing  is  true.  We  further  knew 
that  our  city  cousins  on  visits  to  us 
in  our  country  home  exclaimed  at  the 
delicious  and  sweet  taste  of  nearly 
every  vegetable  that  came  upon  the 
table.  Therefore,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity came  to  develop  a market  gar- 
den from  the  long-maligned  terri- 
tory called  ‘Long  Island  scrub  oak 
waste,’  we  figured  on  marketing  the 
vegetables  we  knew  could  be  raised 
on  soil  that  had  produced  chestnuts 
seven  feet  in  diameter  and  white  oaks 
running  to  five  and  one-half  feet. 


“When  we  planned  to  raise  a great 
variety  of  vegetables  on  a plot  of  ten 
acres  only,  we  knew  that  the  quanti- 
ties would  be  too  small  to  prove  of 
deep  interest  to  the  big  commission- 
men  of  New  York  City,  which,  of 
course,  lying  about  sixty  miles  away, 
was  the  ideal  market,  and  one  that 
had  never  been  adequately  supplied 
with  fresh  vegetables.  Eventually  we 
decided  to  fill  the  modern  flat  dwell- 
ers of  the  Empire  State  with  happi- 
ness and  our  coffers  with  coin;  and 
a search  among  the  shipping  package 
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$6000 

invested 


in  anothernew  building, 
ami  now  we  boast  of  tne 
Host  Equipped  Seed 
Corn  Establishment 
in  I he  world.  Ourcorn 
buildings  exclude  frost 
and  rain;  are  well  ventilat- 
ed with  dry  air.  Here's  our 
method  of  selection:  we  crib 
nothing  but  seed  stock;  each 
ear  Is  carefully  inspected  before  going 
Into  storage;  reinspected,  butted,  and 
tipped  before  shelling.  Send  for  Berry’s 
Seed  Catalog,  and  read  page  5 carefully. 
Our  seed  corn  has  become  famous  be- 
cause of  our  care  in  methods  of  selecting, 
breedingand  handling.  We  ship  ear  corn 
In  crates— extra  select  and  select;  or 
shelled  corn,  butted  and  tipped  and  care- 
fully graded,  in  bags,— extra  select. 

Samples  Free  or  any  of  our  18  varieties 
(early,  medium  or  late.)  Send  for  them. 
It  costs  less  per  bushel  to  raise  well-bred 
corn  than  mixed,  worn  out  varieties. 

Our  Guarantee:  We  allow  ten  days 
for  examination  and  test.  If  not  satisfac- 
tory your  money  back.  Could  you  ask 
more? 

Grass  Seed.—  Don’t  buy  inferior  grades 
Infested  with  troublesome  weeds— the 
best  is  the  cheapest.  Our  Timothy,  Clo- 
ver, Blue  Grass,  Alfalfa,  Bromus,  etc.,  are 
clean  and  uniform.  All  described  in  our 
new  96  page  catalog.  We  are  headquar- 
ters for  flower,  field  and  garden  seeds, 
bulbs,  grains,  grasses,  poultry  foods. 
Truck  and  Market  gardeners’  seeds  and 
supplies.  Send  for  Catalog  now. 


IUSHEL  TO  A PLANT 


. Make  the 
most  DOLLARS  rais.  1, 
ing  this  tomato.  It’s  early, \ 
large,  perfectly  smooth.  Has] 
perfect  flavor,  very  solid  and  1 
lusciously  attractive. 

Sterling  Tomato 

Seeds  are  sold  ONLY  in  ^ 

».  SEALED  PACKAGES.  Largo 
R package  15o  — 2 packages  25c — — « 

TT  postpaid.  Plant  often  produces  a bushel 
C*-  from  early  season  until  frost.  Grealest  ~ 

money  maker.  FREE  Catalog  and  Premium  offer 
below.  Also  Free  ••Alfalfa”  and  ‘'‘Pasture  Mixture” 
Books  If  you  ask  For  most  reliable  Field,  Yego- 
table  and  Flower  Seeds  write 

NORTHRUP,  KING  & CO. 

Seedsmen 

iio  IS  Hennepin  Ave., 

10/5  Minneapolis} 

Page^fcj.  Minn. 

Catalog^BUtv,,  .fjujjfr FrP® 

Face 

n c & Premiums  ( 


TRADE  HARK 


Northern 
Grown 
Seeds 


are  full  of  Northern  life  and  vitality  and 
Suture  earlier,  better  and  bigger  crops. 

D & b’s  Earliest  of  all  Wax,”  the  earl- 
iest, best,  most  prolific  wax  bean  that 
grows.  Good  Seller.  Money  Maker. 
Send  12c  stamps  for  a big  packet,  our 
new  1'0-page  catalog  of  quick  growing 
Northern  Seeds  and  our  big  cash  club 
offer.  Calalog  alone,  free. 

DARLING  & BEAHAN, 

526  Michigan  St.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 


Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field 

SFFDS  0F  ALL 

JLLL/O  KINDS 

Catalogue  Free  to  all  applicants. 

SCHISLER-CORNELI  SEED  CO. 

813-815  North  Fourth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SO  FLOWER  SEEDS  HOC 

Ant^Collectlon  Flowering  BULBS  FRE 

Aster,  Balsam,  Pansy,  Sweet 
Pea,  Pink,  Cosmos, Verbena, 

Nasturtium,  Cypress 
Vine,  Heliotrope,  Mig- 
nonette, and  89  other 
kinds. 

DIRECTIONS  — Write  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly,  enclose  10c,  coin  or  stamps,  for 
postage,  etc.,  and  you  will  receive  at  once 
60  varieties  best  flower  seeds  and  a collet’ 
tlon  of  Flowering  Rulbn  FKKK.  Sent  postpaid. 

STATE  NUR8KKY,  Dept,  p.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


FREE 

SEEDS 


I^Jewell  Seeds  and  Trees 

Have  been  planted  since  1868.  Always 
reliable.  Most  complete  line  of  hardy 
stock  in  the  U S.  Five  catalogs. 

JThe  Jewtll  Nurseries,  Box  13  Lake  Cily,  Minn. 


stores  of  the  great  city  was  reward- 
ed in  the  finding  of  a neat  crate  re- 
inforced by  light  clips  at  the  corners 
containing  six  three-quart  peach 
baskets  separated  by  light  wooden 
rack  and  with  a neat  solid  cover  and 
bottom. 

"We  planned  to  furnish  in  this 
crate  vegetables  used  in  soups,  the 
material  for  salad  and  the  substantial 
or  main  crop  vegetables,  such  as  po- 
tatoes, peas,  tomatoes,  corn,  cabbage, 
beans,  etc.  It  was  an  absolutely  new 
thing  and  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  theorize  on  the  number  of  ham- 
pers the  average  family  of  five  would 
require  weekly,  or  even  fix  a price 
which  would  not  handicap  our 
scheme  of  market  gardening,  ‘from 
farm  to  family  fresh.’ 

Delivering  Vegetables  Direct  to  Con- 
sumer. 

We  set  the  price  at  $1.50  delivered 
at  residence  in  New  York  City  or 
Brooklyn.  We  found  that  we  could 
place  these  hampers  on  a train  at  7 
a.  m.  and  deliver  them  throughout 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  about  11  a. 
m.,  the  same  day,  and  this  meant  put 
them  in  the  consumer’s  hands.  We 
found  that  our  package  would  carry 
perfectly  to  such  points  as  Phila- 
delphia. We  found  that  the  average 
family  used  about  three  a week  and 
this  assured  them  absolutely  fresh 
vegetables  for  every  meal,  and  they 
were  very  glad  to  pay  $1.50  a ham- 
per, and  many  who  ran  up  against 
an  ear  of  real  sweet  corn  or  a beet 
with  sugar  unchanged,  peas  that 
melted  in  the  mouth,  lettuce  that  was 
crisp  and  sweet,  wrote  us  that  they 
would  gladly  pay  $2  or  more  a ham- 
per. 

“We  did  absolutely  no  advertising 
of  these  hampers  and  shipped  them 
to  acquaintances  or  friends.  We 
soon  found  that  every  article  raised 
on  the  ten  acres — and  on  many  of 
the  plots  we  raised  four  different  va- 
rieties during  the  year — could  have 
been  sold  in  hampers  if  we  had  had 
the  packages  in  which  to  ship  them. 
We  found  upon  investigation  that  the 
contents  of  the  hamper  could  not  be 
purchased  in  the  city  at  a first-class 
grocer  or  provision  store  under  $1.60, 
and  this  price  was  asked  for  vege- 
tables that  had  been  traveling  for 
sometimes  as  much  as  five  days  and 
had  been  sorted  over  and  handled  by 
three  and  sometimes  four  different 
concerns  and  were  frequently  very 
much  the  worse  for  wilt  and  wear. 

“We  accomplished  with  the  home 
hamper  a number  of  objects.  We 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  a man 
could  carry  on  a market  gardening, 
tilling  but  a small  acreage  and  mak- 
ing far  more  money,  if  situated  as 
we  were  in  a territory  traversed  by 
three  lines  of  railroad,  making  the 
longest  haul  to  shipping  point  about 
two  miles  and  by  express  less  than 
three  hours  from  the  consumer,  than 
he  could  by  cultivating  a good-sized 
farm  raising  but  one  crop  on  each 
plot  and  shipping  large  quantities  In- 
to New  York  City  in  competition 
with  growers  days  and  even  a week 
away  from  the  market,  and  receiving 
for  his  goods  bedrock  figures  because 
of  the  many  channels  his  crops  must 
perforce  go  through  before  reaching 
the  consumer. 

“Of  course,  besides  the  great  city 
markets  there  were  the  local  markets 
illy  supplied  by  shipment  from  New 
York  City.  We  also  proved  that  ‘say 
so’  is  a mighty  poor  foundation  on 
which  to  build.  In  spite  of  prophe- 
cies of  monumental  disaster,  because 
for  250  years  the  land  had  been  con- 
sidered to  be  worthless,  with  the 
use  of  simple  barnyard  manure  and 
some  wood  ashes,  (we  used  no  com- 
mercial fertilizer  of  any  description) 
380  varieties  of  plant  growth  were 
successfully  handled  and  exceedingly 
good  results  obtained  in  spite  of  a 
notoriously  bad  season  throughout 
the  country.  Commercial  fertilizer  is 
certainly  an  extremely  valuable  aid 
to  the  farmer  or  market  gardener, 
but  is  equally  certain,  as  we  have 
proven,  that  it  is  not  needed  on  vir- 
gin soil  supplied  with  all  the  re- 
quirements except  top  soil  or  leaf 
mold,  which  on  Experiment  Station 
No.  1 had  been  burned  off  a great 
number  of  times  by  forest  fires,  and 
therefore  had  been  in  the  market  for 
years  at  $8  or  $10  an  acre  without 
takers  and  is  today  purchasable  in 
large  or  small  acreages  at  the  ex- 
ceedingly low  price  of  $30,  when 
skinned  and  exhausted  land  is  held  at 
from  $150  to  $250  an  acre. 

“H.  B.  FULLERTON. 

"Long  Island,  N.  Y.” 


Vegelables  and  Fruits  in  the  South. 

Bulletin  No.  90,  • of  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station,  by  Prof.  E.  J. 
Watson,  gives  a summary  of  results 
in  growing  vegetables  and  fruits,  with 
particular  reference  to  reaching 
Northern  markets  with  them.  This 
book  will  be  of  practical  value  to 
everyone  who  contemplates  engaging 
in  the  fruit  and  truck  business  in 
Louisiana  or  neighboring  states. 

The  tests  were  begun  in  1892,  and 
therefore  cover  a period  of  many 
years;  the  results,  therefore,  may  be 
accepted  as  fairly  representing  con- 
ditions as  they  will  ordinarily  exist 
in  that  section. 

The  bulletin  gives  names  of  varie- 
ties which  have  been  most  profitable 
when  grown  as  commercial  crops  for 
Northern  markets.  These  tests,  of 
course,  are  profitable  only  to  those 
in  that  country,  but  the  test  of  varie- 
ties of  potatoes  will  be  found  of  in- 
terest to  those  everywhere  who  grow 
this  crop  for  early  markets.  Bliss’ 
Triumph  was  the  earliest-maturing 
variety,  although  it  is  not  a heavy 
yielder — in  fact,  it  stood  second  from 
the  last  among  varieties  for  its  yield. 
This  variety  is  more  largely  grown  in 
the  South  for  early  markets  than 
perhaps  all  other  sorts  combined.  Af- 
ter Triumph  comes  Early  Ohio,  which 
reaches  marketable  size  only  five 
days  after  Triumph,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  a much  heavier  yielder. 
While  the  Triumph  yielded  an  aver- 
age of  only  90  bushels  per  acre  over 
a period  of  years,  the  Early  Ohio 
yielded  an  average  of  112  bushels. 

The  Triumrph  potatoes  reached 
marketable  size  in  about  105  days 
from  date  of  planting — the  shortest 
time  in  fifteen  years  was  100  days, 
and  the  longest  110  days. 

^ ■Sjjfc 

How  to  Grow  Salsify. 

In  a bulletin  issued  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture 
the  following  directions  for  the  grow- 
ing of  salsify  are  given: 

“Salsify,  or  oyster  plant,  is  one  of 
the  most  delicious  of  vegetables,  and 
it  is  not  grown  as  largely  as  its  merits 
demand,  either  in  the  home  garden 
or  for  commercial  purposes.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  ground  can  be  prepar- 
ed, making  drills  one  foot  apart  and 
covering  the  seed  with  about  one 
inch  of  soil.  When  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  facilitate  rapid  and 
careful  handling,  thin,  leaving  a 
plant  every  five  or  six  inches.  Salsify 
does  best  in  a deep,  rich,  sandy  soil, 
although  it  may  be  grown  success- 
fully in  any  kind  of  a deep,  fertile 
garden  loam.  Fresh  manure  should 
not  be  used  for  this  vegetable,  as  it 
induces  the  formation  of  too  many 
fibrous,  lateral  roots.  Bone  meal  and 
the  mineral  elements  can  be  used 
with  good  effect.  Favorable  condi- 
tions for  the  growth  of  salsify  are 
furnished  by  liberal  manuring  the 
previous  season  for  cabbage  and 
other  vegetables  requiring  high  feed- 
ing. 

“The  crop  may  be  dug  in  the  fall 
and  stored  in  the  cellar  and  covered 
with  sand,  or  the  roots  may  be  left 
in  the  ground  until  spring.  Market 
gardeners  usually  store  the  bulk  of 
the  crop,  so  sales  can  be  made  during 
the  winter.  The  roots  are  entirely 
hardy,  however,  and  there  will  be  no 
loss  if  left  in  the  ground.  Sandwich 
Island  is  the  leading  variety.” 


send  for  catalogue  of 

Farm  and  Garden  Seeds 


O.  S.  JONES  & CO.,  MADISON,  S.  D. 


GOOD  SEEDS 

Good  farmers  want  good  seeds, 
and  we  want  to  do  business  with 
them.  Our  catalogue  for  1907 
tells  all  about  the  reliable  Field, 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  we 
offer,  and  is  a valuable  help  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  have  the 
greatest  success  with  his  garden. 

Th'j  book,  which  Is  free,  is  not 
only  a seed  catalogue,  but  It  con- 
tains a list  of  various  styles  of 
Spray  Pumps  we  offer,  and  the 
spraying  appliances  needed  for 
best  results;  it  also  lists  a full 
line  of  Poultry  Su^Mies.  Write 
today  for  the  catalogue,  and 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 
MISSOURI  VALLEY  SEED  CO., 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


'Hook 


FOR  1907 


@row  Mushrooms 

For  Big  and  Quick  Profit® 
Small  Capital  to  Start 
A Safe  Business 

I am  the  largest  grower 
in  America.  Ten  years’  ex- 
perience enables  me  to  give 
practical  instruction  in  the 
business  worth  many  dol- 
lars to  you.  No  matter 
what  your  occupation  is 
or  where  you  are  located, 
here  is  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of  this  paying  business. 

Send  for  Free  Book  giving  particulars  and  information, 
how  to  start,  cost,  etc.  Address 

JACKSON  MUSHROOM  FARM 

Dept.  123  3243  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


contains  6 3 
Specialties  in 
Veget  ab  1 e s, 
69  in  Flowers, 
besides  every- 
thing  else 
good,  old  or 
new,  worth 
growing. 

Yon  need  it 
It  is  free  to 
all  sending  me 
their  address 
on  a postal. 


Wm.  Henry  Maule 


ROCKY  FORD 
CANTALOUPES 


Jap.  Sugar  Boy  Watermelon,  Crystal  Wax 
Cucumber,  Golden  Heart  Muskmelon.  Beall's 
Gem  Canteloupe.  For  prices  on  seeds  and 
instructions  how  to  grow  them,  address 

H.  VAN  BUSKIRK,  Rocky  Ford,  Colorado. 


Clover  Seed,  Guaranteed  Pure 

Write  for  free  sample  of  “guaranteed  grade”  clover,  alfalfa  and  grass  seeds. 
I sell  only  the  highest  possible  grade,  and  sell  it  subject  to  test.  You  be  the  judge. 
If  not  satisfactory,  we  trade  back.  Will  gladly  mail  you  samples  and  quote  price 
delivered  to  your  station,  if  you  will  write  me  the  varieties  and  amounts  you  need. 

HENRY  FIELD,  Seedsman  Box  15  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


SEED  CORN  r°H  TH<C  SOUTHWEST 


For  a number  of  years  we  have 
been  Improving  and  perfect- 
ing several  varieties  of  Field 
Corn,  particularly  for  the 
Southwest— oorn  that  will  yield 
well  and  mature  early.  Our 
Seed  Corn  is  carefully  selected 
and  graded  for  highest  results. 
You  are  requested  to  test  our  seed 


when  received,  if  not  satisfac- 
tory return  and  your  money 
wiir  be  refunded.  Write  for 
catalog  of  varieties  and  prices. 
When  you  write  ask  for  Free 
Alfalfa  Booklet,  tells  how  to 
grow  alfalfa  successfully. 

ROSS  BROS.  SEED  HOUSE, 
322  E.  Douglas  Aye.,  Wichita,  Kan. 


[NATIVE  GROWN! 


GENER 


Superior  to  the  Imported  p 

No  foul  trash  in  it.  It’s  safer  to  buy  our  alfalfa  APPLIC 
and  be  sure  not  to  poison  your  land  with  a score 
' of  kinds  of  foul  weeds  that  will  take  you  years  to  get  rid  of— perhaps  never.  It  will 
save  you  worry,  money  and  time.  We  send  you  sample  to  test  in  your  sprouting  box.  Write 
us  your  wants  in  grass  seed;  vegetable,  field  and  flower  seeds;  gardening  tools,  etc.  Write 
for  our  free  catalog.  We  give  a free  sample  of  a new  large-growing  tomato  to  every  one  who 
asks  for  it.  Write  today.  Missouri  Seed  Co.,  1430  St.  Uonis  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Early  Tomatoes  as  a Money  Crop 


It  has  not  been  so  very  many  years 
since  tomatoes  were  not  used  as  food, 
being  thought  to  be  poison.  And  yet 
few  garden  crops  now  approach  the 
tomato  crop  in  importance.  Market 
gardeners  find  it  one  of  their  most 
profitable  crops,  where  the  product 
is  put  on  the  market  early.  Earliness 
is  all-important,  and  therefore  the 
following  from  the  experience  of  H. 
L,.  Watts,  an  experienced  market  gar- 
dener of  Pennsylvania,  as  published 
by  the  department  of  agriculture  of 
that  state,  will  be  interesting  and  pro- 
fitable. Mr.  Watts  says: 

"I  have  found  the  tomato  one  of 
the  most  profitable  garden  crops.  It 
is  better  adapted  to  the  farm  gar- 
den, where  land  is  of  moderate  value, 
than  to  locations  in  close  proximity 
to  city  markets,  where  the  land  is 
high-priced.  When  grown  for  the 
markets  rather  than  for  canneries, 
it  is  exceedingly  important  to  reach 
the  market  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  Great  advancement  has  been 
made  in  the  earliness  as  well  as  in 
the  quality  of  early  vegetables,  and 
it  behooves  the  specialist  to  make 
annual  tests  of  all  promising  varieties 
so  they  can  be  planted  largely  the 
following  year  if  found  more  valuable 
than  other  varieties. 

“For  the  earliest  crop,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  in  the  hotbed  or 
greenhouse  not  later  than  the  middle 
of  February.  This  allows  plenty  of 
time,  for  two  transplantings  before 
setting  in  the  field  or  garden.  Al- 
though the  tomato  demands  a high 
temperature,  it  is  important  to  regu- 
late the  growth  by  judicious  watering 
and  careful  ventilation.  An  abnor- 
mally high  temperature  and  exces- 
sive amounts  of  water  tend  to  pro- 
duce weak,  spindling  plants.  A day 
temperature  of  65  or  70  degrees  is 
about  right  for  growing  tomato 
plants,  while  a much  higher  temper- 
ature with  sunshine  will  do  no  harm. 
If  the  seed  is  sown  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  first  transplanting  should 
be  about  the  15th  of  March. 

Important  to  Have  Stocky  Plants. 

At  the  first  transplanting  we  use 
the  bench  of  the  greenhouse  or  hot- 
bed, making  check  rows  one  and  one- 
half  inches  apart.  In  three  or  four 
weeks  the  plants  are  shifted  again, 
allowing  five  to  six  inches  between 
plants  when  we  want  to  secure  the 
best  and  strongest  plants.  We  grow 
a considerable  number  each  year  in 
soiled  or  discarded  berry  boxes,  and 
also  some  in  pots.  A berry  basket  is 
just  as  good,  and  perhaps  better, 
than  a pot,  as  there  is  less  tendency 
of  the  roots  to  knit  in  a compact 
mass  about  the  sides  of  the  basbet. 
When  grown  in  berry  baskets  the 
thin  wood  is  removed  in  the  field  just 
before  setting  the  plant,  and  if  the 
box  is  not  too  badly  decayed,  it  is 
saved  for  the  following  year.  By  this 
method  the  plants  are  set  without 
wilting  or  checking  the  growth  in  the 
slightest  degree.  The  essentials  in 
growing  real  early  tomatoes  are,  to 
select  a first  early  variety,  such  as 
Earliana  or  June  Pink,  grow  a large 
stocky  plant  carrying  a cluster  or  two 
of  blossoms,  and  perhaps  a few  small 
green  tomatoes,  set  in  the  field  after 
danger  of  frost,  transplant  without 
checking  growth  and  feed  and  give 
careful  attention  in  the  way  of  hoe- 
ing and  cultivation. 

“Very  satisfactory  results  may  be 
secured  by  setting  plants  at  the  sec- 
ond transplanting  directly  into  the  soil 
of  the  hotbed,  allowing  from  four  to 
six  inches  between  plants.  Of  course, 
the  more  space  given  the  plants  in 
the  hotbed,  the  more  favorable  the 
conditions  are  for  the  development 
of  large,  stocky  plants.  The  objec- 
tion in  allowing  so  much  space  is 
that  too  much  glass  is  required  to 
raise  plants  for  even  a limited  area. 
Three  by  three  feet  apart  is  the  most 
common  distance  to  plant  early  va- 
rieties in  the  field,  and  this  requires 
about  4,800  plants  per  acre.  If  the 
plants  are  set  6x6  inches  in  the  hot- 
bed, one  sash  will  cover  only  seventy- 
two  plants,  and  sixty-six  sash  will  be 
needed  to  raise  enough  plants  for  an 
acre.  This  is  rather  expensive,  and 
yet  many  gardeners  make  it  pay. 
When  planting  4x4  inches  we  get  162 
plants  per  sash,  thus  enabling  us  to 
plant  so  much  larger  area  in  the 
field.  The  bulk  of  our  plants  are  set 
4x4  inches  in  flats.  These  flats  are 
set  in  the  cold  frames  after  the  early 
cabbage  has  been  planted  in  the  field. 
When  ready  to  plant  tomatoes  in  the 


field  the  flats  are  hauled  and  dis- 
tributed over  the  ground,  and  each 
plant  is  removed  with  a large  block 
of  compost  attached  to  the  roots. 
The  plants  will  not  wither  seriously 
and  watering  after  transplanting  is 
never  necessary. 

Soil  for  Tomatoes. 

“The  tomato  thrives  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil  which  has  been  properly 
fertilized,  but  it  prefers  sandy  or 
gravelly  loams.  The  soil  must  not 
be  excessively  rich  in  nitrogen,  as 
this  causes  too  much  growth  of  vines 
and  leaves  at  the  expense  of  fruit. 
Enough  nitrogen  should  be  used  to 
get  sufficient  plant  growth  and  the 
mineral  elements  used  freely  for  the 
development  of  the  fruit. 

“It  is  an  advantage  to  plant  in 
check  rows  in  the  field,  so  the  cul- 
tivator may  be  run  both  ways.  In 
field  culture  it  is  best  to  broadcast 
about  three-fourths  of  the  fertilizer 
and  use  the  balance  in  the  hills.  Our 
own  practice  is  to  broadcast  about  1,- 
000  pounds  per  acre  and  then  use 
about  500  pounds  of  fine  bone  meal 
in  the  hills.  If  the  plants  do  not 
grow  rapidly  enough  early  in  the 
season,  top-dressings  of  nitrate  of 
soda  may  be  made  with  splendid  re- 
sults. A teaspoonful  around  each 
plant  makes  a good  dressing.  The 
nitrate  will  forward  the  plants  before 
the  soil  is  sufficiently  warm  to  favor 
rapid  growth.  Late  tomatoes  should 
not  be  planted  closer  than  four  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  a greater  dis- 
tance is  desirable  in  very  rich  soils. 

“For  general  field  culture  we  do 
not  practice  or  advocate  the  nipping 
or  pruning  of  plants  in  any  way. 
There  is  a tendency,  however,  among 
some  tomato  growers  in  our  state  to 
train  plants  to  single  stems.  Train- 
ing in  this  way  hastens  the  maturity 
of  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  increases  the 
percentage  of  smooth,  first-grade 
specimens,  and  reduces  the  percent- 
age of  rot.  It  is  particularly  valuable 
in  encouraging  earliness,  which  is  the 
main  purpose  of  the  system.  When 
plants  are  trained  to  single  stems, 
the  rows  need  not  be  more  than  three 
feet  apart  and  the  plants  eighteen 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  An  early- 
maturing  variety,  as  Earliana,  should 
be  selected  for  this  purpose,  although 
later  tomatoes  of  better  quality,  as 
Matchless  and  Trucker’s  Favorite, 
should  be  planted  when  quality  rath- 
er than  earliness  is  the  chief  end.  In 
training  to  single  stems,  all  side 
shoots  or  branches  are  pinched  off 
with  the  thumb  and  finger,  attending 
to  the  work  once  a week.  When  the 
plants  are  about  four  feet  high  fur- 
ther growth  is  prevented  by  nipping 
the  top.  The  plants  are  supported  by 
light  stakes,  tying  at  three  or  four 
points  with  coarse  twine.  This  sys- 
tem of  tomato  growing  is  particularly 
desirable  for  the  home  garden. 

Varieties. 

“There  are  so  many  excellent  va- 
rieties of  tomatoes  that  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  what  to  plant,  or  recom- 
mend to  others  for  commercial 
planting.  For  the  earliest  cropping 
there  is  probably  nothing  better  than 
Earliana.  The  fruits of  this  variety 
do  not  possess  the  smoothness,  solid- 
ity and  quality  of  later  varieties,  but 
as  a money-maker  it  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. It  is  profitable  because  it  is 
extremely  early  and  very  prolific. 
Anyone  attempting  to  grow  this  va- 
riety should  make  every  effort  to 
have  the  fruit  on  the  market  as  early 
as  possible.  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel  is  a 
favorite  variety  which  is  grown  ex- 
tensively on  our  farm.  It  is  at  least 
a week  later  than  Earliana,  but  is 
much  smoother  and  more  desirable 
in  every  way  except  from  the  stand- 
point of  earliness.  Matchless  is  a 
splendid  tomato  to  follow  Chalk’s 
Early  Jewel.  It  is  a vigorous  grower 
and  produces  large,  smooth,  solid  to- 
matoes of  fine  quality.  For  red  to- 
matoes the  foregoing  make  a fine 
combination.  Earliest  Pink,  Ford- 
hook  First,  June  Pink  and  Globe 
are  desirable  early  pink  tomatoes, 
while  there  is  nothing  better  than 
Trucker's  Favorite  as  a late  pink  to- 
mato. Acme,  Stone,  Perfection, 
Beauty,  Success,  Freedom  and  many 
other  excellent  sorts  are  grown  by 
market  gardeners.” 

■a£ 

Californians  want  a “National  Or- 
ange Day”  adopted,  on  which  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States  will  eat  at  least  one  orange. 


My  2-in-l  Harrow  Makes  a Perfect 

Seed  Bed  in  HALF 


4.  K.  iNajlor,  a 
practical  farmer 
who  invented  this 
great  time* saving 
2-ln-l  Harrow. 


BECAUSE  it  does  the  work  of 
both  a Spring  Tooth  and 
a Spike  Tooth  Harrow  at 
one  time  and  at  one  operation* 
Because,  yon  see,  mv  harrow 
.is  BOTH  ELA.RROWS  IN  ONE. 
1 If  you  have  to  go  over  your  field 
four  times  now— you’ll  only  have 
to  go  over  it  twice  with,  my 
harrow. 

If  your  ground  is  in  such  shape 
that  you  now  go  over  it  twice, then 
only  once  over  will  give  you  an 
even  better  seed  bed  when  you  use  my  harrow, 
and  you  can  follow  right  along  with  a planter. 

That  means  if  it  rains  overnight  you  haven’t 
got  your  work  to  do  over  again. 

On  newly  broken  sod  you  can  work  across 
the  furrows  (instead  of  with  them)  and  not  pull 
up  a single  sod  or  choke  the  teeth.  You  can  pre- 
pare new  ground  with  my  harrow  in  a THIRD 
the  time  you  can  working  the  old  way— using  two 
harrows  separately. 

One  lever  instantly  adjusts  my  harrow  so  you 
can  use  the  spring  teeth  alone— or  the  spike 
teeth  alone— or  both  together— or  you  can  throw 
all  the  teeth  up  out  of  the  way  so  that  the  frame 
will  slide  along  the  ground  like  a stone-boat. 

When  a live  farmer  knows  about  my  harrow  he 
wants  it.  I can  name,  off-hand,  twenty  places  near 
my  farm  in  Cass  Co.,  Mich.,  where  you’ll  find  good 
spring  tooth  and  spike  tooth  harrows  out  in  the 
barnyard  with  grass  growing  up  around  them. 

The  farmers  have  thrown  them  away  and  are 
using  my  harrow  alone — and  they’re  MAKING 
MONEY  by  doing  it. 

HOW  I CAME  TO  INVENT  THE 
2-IN-l  HARROW. 

I always  had  the  same  trouble  you’ve  had  in 
getting  my  ground  ready. 

It  6eemed  like  there  ought  to  be  some  way 
around  it.  So  my  brother  and  I got  busy  one 
winter  AND  SOLVED  THE  PROBLEM. 

This  is  the  way  we  figured; 


A spring  tooth  harrow  wants  to  keep  digging  in 
all  the  time.  Thut  keeps  the  frame  pressed  hard 
on  the  ground  and  it’s  a tough  pull  on  the  horses. 

A spike  tooth  wants  to  keep  jumping  up  all  the 
time,  you  have  to  put  some  neft  on  the  top  to 
keep  it  down.  The  horses  have  to  drag  the  heft 
as  well  as  the  harrow. 

So  we  made  a 2-in-l  harrow— spring  and  spike 
teeth  together.  That  season  we  used  it  on  our 
farm  and  it  worked  just  as  we  figured  it  would. 

The  spikes  kept  the  springs  from  digging  in  too 
far,  and  the  dig  of  the  springs  kept  the  spikes 
down  to  their  work— and  once  over  (except  on 
extra  bad  ground)  left  a smooth,  even,  perfect 
seed  bed. 

That’s  why  my  2-in-l  Harrow  was  easier  on  the 
horses  than  either  a spring  tooth  or  spike  tooth 
alone  and  SAVED  OVER  HALF  OUR  TIME 
getting  ready  for  planting. 

The  best  proof  of  how  really  good  my  harrow  is 
lies  in  the  actual  fact  that  every  harrow  I have 
sold  has  since  sold  from  two  to  five  more. 

My  Harrow  is  such  a really  wonderful  thing 
and  such  a TIME  and  MONEY  saver  for  the 
farmer  that  I expect  each  harrow  I place  will  keep 
on  selling  others  in  the  neighborhood.  So  I 
have  decided  to  make  a 

SPECIAL  CONFIDENTIAL  PRICE 

to  the  first  mnn  in  a locality  who  writes  me — the 
confidential  price  will  be  AWAY  DOWN,  t">o. 

Don't  even  consider  buying  a Harrow  till  you  get 
my  confidential  Introduction  Price. 

Write  quick  to 

J.  R.  NAYLOR, 

Naylor  Mfg.  Co„  12  Spring  Ave.,  LaGrange,  m. 

(Not  Incorporated.) 


- are  guaranteed 

— the  best-working,  easiest-running,  longest-lasting,  most  reliabl?-- 
— farm  and  garden  tools..  Designed  by  a practical  farmer  Do  the  work  ^ 

0 . Quickly,  right,  without  injury  to  plants  Made  of  the  very  best  materials, 
with  good  honest  workmanship. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow.  One  of  the 

handiest  implements  ever  made  for  gardening.  All  cultivating  parts  are  of  high- 
carbon  steel  to  keep  keen  edge.  Specially  designed  to  work  extremely  close  to 
plants  without  injury.  One  man  easily  does  the  work  of  three  to  six.  |1 

Planet  Jr  12-tcoth  harrow,  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer  is  a splendid  tool,®! 
for  berry-growers  and  market  gardeners  — invaluable  wherever  fine,  close  work  is  I 
needed.  The  twelve  chisel-shaped  teeth  and  the  pulverizer  leave  ground  in  the  finest  11" 
possible  condition.  Saves  many  times  its  cost,  and  turns  hard  work  for  three  men  | jl 
into  easy  and  better  work  for  one.  Ill 

A £1®nct  Jr  farm  and  garden  tool  for  every  need  — Hill-  and  Drill-Seeders.  \\ 
Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  One-  and  Two-Horse  Riding  Cultivators,  Har- 
rows  and  Orchard-  and  Beet-Cultivators — 45  kinds  in  all. 

Even  if  you  have  a Planet  Jr  write  now  for  our  new  IQ07  Catalogue 
showing  photographs  of  successful  gardening  at  all  stages,  also  the  in- 


teresting new  models. 


S.  L.  Allen  & Co 
Box  H07C  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Acme  Harrow 

Well  pulverized  soil  Then  the  coulters  like  long  plowshares 
is  the  most  im-  follow,  turning  the  soil  both  ways  and 
portant  requi-  mixing  it.  When  they  get  through  with 
site  of  a good  , it  the  soil  is  as  fine  as  a Harrow  can  make 
seed  bed.  No  it  and  presents  all  its  food  to  the  seed. 

Think  how  much  easier  on  the 
team  the  Acme  Harrow  is! 
The  old  harrow  dragged  blunt- 
ly against  the  soil.  The  Acme 
cuts  smoothly  through. 

Then  the  Acme  is  very  conveni- 
ent to  move  from  one  field  to  an- 
other, as  a lever  raises  the  coul- 
ters from  the  ground.  One 
man  can  put  the  harrow  in  a 

— _ — wagon  or  sled  with  ease. 

plow  buried,  and  which  should  stay  buried.  The  Acme  is  the  lowest  priced  harrow 
What  you  need  is  the  ACME  All  Steel  Riding  Harrow— the  made  and  is  built  to  last, 
only  harrow  built  on  scientific  principles.  Write  for  free  book/'A  Perfect  Seed  Bed." 

Flat  steel  spurs  go  ahead  of  the  Acme  coulters  or  teeth,  Written  by  distinguished  agriculturists, 
crushing  and  leveling  every  clod.  A postal  to  me  and  it  will  come. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Box  42,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 


field — no 
matter  how 
rich— is  well 
prepared  for  seed 
unless  the  ground 
has  been  thoroughly 
pulverized. 

Does  the  old  fashioned  spike 
or  spring  toothed  harrow  do 
that!  It  does  not.  It  does  tear 
up  the  grass,  weeds  and  trash  the 


h 


MATTHEWS’  “NEW 
0 TOOLS  IN  ONE 


hp.r?kkerj>‘iowV  ^ 


UNIVERSAL"  GARDEN  TOOLS 

Double  or  Single  Wheel  Hoe 

Cultivator,  Plow,  Bake.  Changes 
quickly  made.  Cultivate  be- 


6 Styles  Seeders 

Opens  fnrrov,  drops  In  plain  sight 
eorers  marks. 


or  astride  the  rcr*. 
h,  any  vidth. 


Seeder,  marker, 
hoe  rake,  plow, 
cultivator.  Single 
or  double  wheel.  Adjust- 
ments easily  made. 

For  planting  and 
all  kinds  ofcul- 
tlvation. 

Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  of  val- 
uable informa- - - , ..  _ 

tlon  for  planting  and  cultivating  the  garden  I Jk  /'©X  l3fy  Note  Arch  “d  riant  Guard., 
and  full  description  of  these  implements.  Bent  Oak  Handles  on  all  Toola, 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  59  MARKET  STREET,  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 
For  Sale  by  P.  M.  FERRY  & CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Seed  Reason — Let  Us  Show  You 

We  KNOW  we  could  sell  you  all  your  seeds  If  we  could  meet  you  face  to  face.  We 
could  show  you  the  enormous  difference  between  our  expenses  and  that  of  the  city  seeds- 
man, and  how  YOU  get  the  benefit  of  that  saving;  how  we  make  our  own  low  prices  as 
we  belong  to  no  combination  or  association  for  keeping  prices  up  We  repeat.  If  we  could 
meet  you  here  we  could  show  you  why  we  save  you  about  one-half  of  your  seed  money, 
and  you  would  know  that  our  present  big  business  must  be  the  result  of  Honest  Seeds 
at  Honest  Prices.  However,  we  can’t  meet  you  all  here,  so  we  want  you  to  have  our  cat- 
alog. which  talks  to  you  face  to  face,  and  tells  you  a lot  of  plain  truths  about  GOOD  seeds 
at  RIGHT  prices  and  how  to  obtain  all  seeds  at  3c  a packet.  It  Is  free  to  everybody. 

To  show  you  our  Honest  Seeds  In  Honest  packets,  we  will  send 
E.  B.  Turnip  Beet,  E.  J.  Wakefield  ) rA  Worth  of  Warranted  f / f EL  C.  Parsnip,  Prize  Head  Lettuce 

Rocky  Ford  Musk  Melon  VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  I hf  Long  Orange  Carrot 

CrookneckSquashJtosy  Gem  Radish  ) w 10  PACKAGES  FOR  I Stone  Tomato  Sweet  German  Turnip 

FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  BOX  20.  CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK. 


J.G.PEPPARD  "S’ 

MILLET,  CANE,  KAFFIR,  POPCORN,  SEED  CORN,  ALFALFA,  TIMOTHY,  CLOVER 

FIELD  AND  GRASS  SEEDS 

IIOI  to  1117  West  8th.  Near  Santa  Fe  St..  KANSAS  CITY,  MO- 


Sprague  Canning  Machinery  Company 

42  River  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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IRON  AGE 

(Improved  Robbins) 

Potato  Planter 


The  only  planter  that  does  absolutely  per- 
I feet  work — no  misses  or  doubles,  no  punctured  I 
I or  bruised  seed — giving  you  a uniform  “stand" 

| for  the  entire  crop. 

No  waste  of  land,  no  waste  of  seed,  no  waste  I 
I of  time  and  labor. 

Write  for  the  new  1907  Iron  Age  Book  I 

I and  find  out  about  Iron  Age  Potato  Planters,  I 
Sprayers,  Cultivators,  Diggers  and  other  I 
Farm  and  Garden  Implements. 

BATEMAN 
MFC.  CO. 


Box  506B  , 
Grenloch, 
N.  J. 


Mammoth  Rice  Pop  Corn 


Ears  often  7 to  9 inches  lone,  with  22 
rows.  One  ear  has  nroduced  5 bushels. 
The  result  of  continued  and  patient 
breeding  for  over  30  years  by  one  man. 
Mammoth  Rice  Pop  Corn  excels  all  oth- 
ers in  quality  and  yield.  Will  bring  the 
highest  price  everywhere.  Seed  scarce. 
Write  promptly  if  you  want  some.  Sam- 
ple ears  on  cob  for  10  cents.  Money  back 
if  not  pleased.  Descriptive  circular  free. 
BIG  TENDER  ASPARAGUS. 

A leaflet  telling  how  to  grow  great 
crops  of  big,  tender  asparagus  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  address.  Write  for 
one  today. 

100,000  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 

the  finest  you  ever  saw,  at  bottom  prices. 
Write  for  prices. 

HENRY  JEFFRIES,  OTTAWA,  KAN. 


HUNKELS 
DS 


r Prove  their  worth 
by  the  crops  they  produce.^ 
Used  by  critical  planters  every - 
|H where.  They  cost  no  more  than  , 
the  ordinary.  Descriptive  cata-  ( 
log  free;  writeforit. 

IIUNKEUS  SEEf)  STORE 
Dept,  p 
Milwaakee,  A 
Wis. 


J i 


GOOD 


CHEAP 


BEST  „ 
EVER 


GROWN 


A wonderful  big  catalog  FDCC 
Full  of  engravings  of  every  ■ **LL 
^ ariety,  with  prices  lower  than  other 
dealers’.  Oldest  reliable  seed  grow- 
erin  America.  Nooldseed.  All  fresh. 
They  will  grow  or  will  refund  money. 

Bij  Lot  Extra  Packages  Free  with  Every  Order. 

Send  yours  and  your  neighbor’s  address. 

R.  H.  SHUIftWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


Money  “Flowers 

Thirty-Five  Dollars  in  a Single  Week 
I have  earned  with  flowers  grown  in 
my  yard  and  garden^  I know  of  a 
florist  making  over  Three  Thousand 
Dollars  clear  profit  every  year.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  I believe  I can 
show  you  how  to  easily  earn  money 
with  flowers.  Will  you  let  me  tell 
you  about  my  plans?  Eight  cents  en- 
closed in  your  letter  today,  brings 
you  a present  worth  twenty  cents. 

MRS.  A.  FACKLER 


Box  684, 


Linglestown,  Pa. 


Pare  Bred  Seed  Corn  Se®&ad  gg*; 
Reid’s  Yellow  Dent  “fpr£ 
Boone  County  White  &r„  Ms0h0wstm! 

eluding  first  and  sweepstakes  for  best  20 

ears.  Sample  free  F.  M.  KIEBEL,  Prop., 
Low  Gap  Seed  Corn  Farm.  AKBELA,  MO. 

LEARN  GARDENING  ™ 

flowers,  plants  and  vegetables  in  garden  or 
under  glass.  How  to  treat  disease  and  de- 
stroy insects.  Everything  fully  answered. 
Send  10c.  James  Kennedy.  Gardener  and 
Florist.  New  Providence.  N.  J. 


GIANT  RASPBERRY 


Here’s  Your  Chance 


Plants  for  Sale; 
$1.50  dozen;  half 
dozen  for  $1.  Write  for  description  to 

J.  C.  STUDT,  SOLON.  IOWA. 

For  $1.00  cash  I 
will  prepay  by 
■express  1 2-yr.  Crimson  Rambler.  1 2-yr. 

Dorothy  Perkins.  1 Pink  Rambler,  1 bunch 
Hardy  Russian  Violet.  1 Lemon  Lily  or 
Golden  Glow. 

M.  L.  BONHAM,  CLINTON,  MISSOURI. 


Snap  Bonus  in  a Young  Orchard. 

Probably  many  readers  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  have  been  confronted 
with  the  same  problem  that  I have 
been,  viz.:  What  crop  to  grow  in  a 
young  orchard  that  would  enrich  the 
ground,  be  a source  of  profit  and  yet 
not  rob  (he  young  trees  of  food  nor 
moisture.  My  own  solution  of  the 
problem  has  been  in  growing  snap 
beans  and  the  details  of  the  business 
follow : 

During  the  winter  months  I order 
my  bean  boxes — bushel,  knock-down, 
costing  about  8c  each.  I order  about 
100  for  every  acre  I expect  to  plant; 
also  buy  seed  1 % bushel  for  every 
acre  to  plant.  The  very  best  beans 
you  can  grow  are  Burpee’s  Stringless 
Green  Pod  and  Wardwell’s  Kidney 
Wax.  Buy  about  three-fourths  Green 
Pod  and  one-fourth  Wax.  Sometimes 
the  wax  beans  are  higher  at  market- 
ing and  sometimes  the  green. 

Plow  your  ground  the  middle  of 
April  or  later  and  work  it  up  Into  as 
fine  a seed  bed  as  possible.  Plant 
about  May  1st  in  this  latitude.  The 
ground  is  marked  off  in  rows  three 
feet  wide  by  making  a sled  six  feet 
wide  and  about  three  feet  long,  hav- 
ing four  runners  2 feet  apart.  An  or- 
dinary wagon  tongue  is  next  fastened 
to  the  front  and  the  whole  is  dragged 
across  the  field  by  a team,  the  driver 
riding  the  sled.  The  runners  make 
small  furrows  about  two  inches  deep, 
and  in  these  the  beans  are  planted  with 
an  Iron  Age  drill.  I aim  to  plant  the 
seed  from  two  to  four  inches  apart  in 
the  drill.  The  first  cultivation  is 
given  with  an  Iron  Age  hand  culti- 
vator, and  if  the  shovels  are  set  right 
it  will  fill  up  the  furrows  and  smother 
all  the  small  weeds  starting  in  the  row. 
The  succeeding  cultivations  are  given 
with  a Planet  Jr.  one-horse  12-tooth 
harrow.  About  the  last  of  June  will 
be  your  first  picking.  Each  picker 
has  a half-bushel  basket  and  picks 
both  sides  of  the  same  row  and  carries 
to  the  packing  house  and  empties  on 
the  floor  where  the  picker  is  given 
proper  credit.  We  pay  10c  per  bushel 
for  picking,  and  a good  picker  makes 
from  $1  to  $1.25  per  day.  Do  not  cul- 
tivate or  allow  your  pickers  to  work 
while  the  dew  is  on  the  vines,  as  it 
causes  them  to  rust.  If  the  beans  are 
dirty  f>om  recent  rains,  they  must  be 
washed  and  dried  before  packing.  The 
beans  are  next  packed  in  the  bushel 
baskets,  shaking  and  pressing  down 
tightly  so  there  will  be  no  slack.  They 
are  then  shipped  by  express  to  Chi- 
cago commission  men,  and  bring  from 
75c  to  $1.75  per  bushel  on  the  mar- 
ket. Deducting  10c  for  picking,  10c 
for  boxes,  30c  express,  15c  commission, 
will  leave  a net  profit  of  from  10c  to 
$1.10  per  bushel.  The  season  lasts 
about  two  weeks,  filling  in  the  gap 
between  Southern  and  home  grown 
beans.  As  an  acre  of  beans  ought  to 
give  three  pickings  a week  if  the  sea- 
son is  right,  and  about  25  bushels  at 
a picking  after  first  two  pickings,  the 
yield  during  the  two  weeks  will  be 
something  like  100  bushels.  Just 
about  the  time  your  vines  are  yielding 
their  heaviest,  the  market  goes  to 
pieces  and  you  are  done.  Your  next 
problem  will  be  how  to  dispose  of  the 
remaining  crop  now  in  its  prime.  Sav- 
ing for  seed  hardly  pays,  although  it 
can  be  done.  What  pays  me  better  is 
to  have  the  pickers  snap  off  the  beans 
with  thumb  and  fingers  instead  of 
picking  the  usual  way,  thus  leaving 
the  pod  free  of  the  short  stem.  The 
beans  are  then  broken  into  short 
pieces,  washed  thoroughly  and  canned 
right  at  home  fresh  and  clean,  and 
the  demand  for  these  home  canned 
goor1s  has  been  m!ore  than  I could 
supply.  Put  up  in  this  way  they  are 
so  fresh  and  tender  that  one  can  hard- 
ly tell  the  difference  between  them 
and  those  picked  fresh  from  the  gar- 
den. In  case  the  market  does  not  pay 
from  the  start,  you  can  can  your  whole 
product,  and  not  only  save  yourself 
from  loss  but  make  a good  profit  out 
of  it. 

After  you  are  done  canning,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crop  can  be  plowed  un- 
der and  cow  peas,  sweet  corn  for 
canning  or  millet  for  hay  may  be 
raised.  If  you  desire  a winter  cover 
crop  the  previous  crops  may  be  har- 
vested the  last  of  September  and  win- 
ter vetch  sowed.  This  plan  of  rota- 
tion does  not  rob  your  trees  of  any- 
thing, but  makes  the  soil  richer  in 
nitrogen  and  humus,  with  a corre- 
sponding increase  in  its  water-holding 
capacity,  and  your  trees  have  had 
splendid  cultivation  besides. 

J.  R.  LAMBERT. 

Coatsburg,  III. 

^ ^ ^ 

Where  to  Buy  Hot-Bed  Sash. 

A number  of  readers  of  The  Ft  uit- 
Grower,  after  having  read  the  articles 


in  February  number,  want  to  know 
where  hotbed  sash  can  be  purchased, 
saying  they  are  not  to  be  had  in 
their  localities.  We  are  glad  to  an- 
nounce that  one  of  our  advertisers, 
Gordon,  Van  Tine  & Co.,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  have  an  announcement  in  their 
advertisement  on  page  9 of  this  issue, 
to  the  effect  that  they  can  furnish 
tiotbed  sash  at  very  low  prices,  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery  anywhere. 
This  announcement  at  this  time  will 
be  very  much  appreciated  by  Fruit- 
Grower  readers,  especially  when  they 
consider  the  fact  that  the  sash  are 
quoted  at  remarkably  low  prices,  and 
yet  are  absolutely  guaranteed.  These 
sash  are  very  strong;  they  are  3 by  6 
feet,  glazed  with  both  putty  and 
points;  bars  screwed  on  the  bottom 
rail,  and  glass  lapping  over  to  prevent 
leakagq  The  sash  also  furnished 
without  glass,  if  desired. 

Our  readers  should  send  for  this 
catalogue  at  once,  but  they  can  safe- 
ly order  the  hotbed  sash  direct  from 
the  advertisement,  for  prices  are 
■quoted.  The  firm  is  in  every  way  re- 
liable, and  guarantee  all  its  goods — 
and  the  guarantee  is  good,  too.  If 
the  sash  are  ordered  now,  a hotbed 
can  be  started,  and  several  weeks’ 
time  gained  in  this  season’s  garden. 
Our  articles  have  given  full  particu- 
lars regarding  the  making  and  man- 
agement of  hotbeds,  and  now  that 
Gordon,  Van  Tine  & Co.  offer  to  fur- 
nish the  best  of  sash  at  such  low 
prices,  there  is  no  reason  why  every 
member  of  the  Fruit-Grower  Family 
should  not  have  one  this  spring.  The 
proper  use  of  a hotbed  gives  one  sev- 
eral weeks  start  of  one’s  neighbors 
in  the  earliness  of  one’s  garden,  and 
in  the  autumn  extends  the  season  un- 
til long  after  frosts  have  destroyed 
the  garden  stuff  planted  outside.  Let 
us  make  use  of  them  more  fully,  for 
we  know  we  shall  be  more  pleased 
with  our  garden  work.  In  ordering 
pour  hotbed  sash  from  Gordon,  Van 
Tine  & Co.,  say  you  want  the  ones 
advertised  in  The  Fruit-Grower,  and 
they  will  be  all  right. 

Ilfl 

Intensive  Gardening — Three  Crops  On 
Same  Ground. 

We  grew  two  crops  of  sweet  corn 
and  a crop  of  white  soup  peas  on  the 
same  plot  of  ground  last  year,  and 
this  is  just  how  we  did  it: 

As  soon  as  the  ground  would  work 
well  we  plowed  deep,  manured  it  well 
with  rotted  manure  and  loosened  the 
soil  thoroughly — in  other  words,  we 
made  a first-class  seed-bed.  Adams 
Early  corn  was  planted,  the  grains 
being  dropped  about  fifteen  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  Cultivation  was 
maintained  until  the  stalks  were  in 
tassel.  When  the  crop  reached  the 
roasting-ear  stage  the  ground  was 
planted  again  to  sweet  corn,  using 
the  middles  for  corn-rows,  and  by  the 
time  this  crop  was  large  enough  to 
work  the  corn  of  the  first  crop  was 
gone  and  the  green  stalks  were  cut 
and  fed  to  the  milk  cows. 

White  soup  peas  were  then  planted 
between  the  hills  of  corn  of  the  sec- 
ond crop,  and  by  the  time  this  corn 
received  two  or  three  workings  the 
pea  vines  had  covered  the  ground. 

In  addition  to  using  the  peas  for 
food,  the  vines  acted  as  a mulch  and 
protected  the  soil  from  the  scorching 
sun  of  August  and  September,  which 
are  usually  our  dry  months.  After 
the  second  crop  of  corn  had  been 
gathered,  and  before  frost,  we  cut 
the  vines  and  green  stalks  with  a 
scythe,  and  fed  to  our  stock.  This 
mixture  is  greatly  liked  by  all  kinds 
of  stock  when  fed  green,  and  is  very 
fine  for  horses  and  cattle  after  it  has 
been  cured. 

Anyone  near  a good  market  can 
manage  a large  acreage  of  ground  in 
the  same  way,  cutting  the  last  crop 
with  a mower,  and  after  it  lies  on 
the  ground  three  or  four  days,  or 
until  half  cured,  it  can  be  raked  into 
rows,  to  be  left  until  sufficiently 
cured  to  keep  well.  This  feed  is 
highly  relished  by  all  cattle  during 
the  winter  months,  and  makes  a good 
ration  for  horses  when  not  at  hard 
work,  and  will  keep  them  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

After  harvesting  the  last  crop  last 
fall  we  followed  at  once  with  a crop 
of  spinach,  which  is  now  (February) 
ready  for  the  market,  and  the  ground 
is  in  fine  shape  for  early  vegetables 
this  spring. 

GEORGE  G.  WITTY. 

Bardwell,  Ky. 

The  largest  number  of  cars  of 
canteloupes  sent  from  Rocky  Ford, 
Colo.,  in  any  one  season  was  in  1904 
— 1,182  cars.  The  cars  used  at  pres- 
ent carry  366  crates  of  66  pounds 
each. 


Money  Making  Garden  Crop£ 

By  Henry  Field,  Seedman. 

1 am  paying  for  this  space  here  ■■ 
talk  garden  seeds  to  you.  I am  te 
ing  you  this  at  the  start  so  you  hi 
not  think  I am  trying  to  cheat  you  u, 
to  reading  an  ad. 

I want  you  to  read  this,  though, 
for  I believe  I can  do  you  some  good, 
and  incidentally  sell  you  some  good 
garden  seeds.  That  is  my  business, 
you  know.  I was  raised  a trucker, 
and  rode  a market  wagon  for  twenty 
summers.  I drifted  from  that  into  the 
seed  business,  and  now  I have  the  best 
seed  business  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Now  about  money  making  crops. 
The  quickest  and  best  money  is  in 
early  radishes.  They  should  be  sown 
right  soon  now.  Use  10  lbs.  per  acre 
of  the  very  best  seed  you  can  get.  I 
will  sell  you  seed  the  same  as  I use 
myself  at  60c  per  lb.  postpaid,  for 
Icicle,  Scarlet  Globe,  Scarlet  Turnip, 
French  Breakfast  and  such  kinds. 
Crimson  Giant  Forcing  imported  di- 
rect from  the  originator,  at  $1.00. 
This  is  guaranteed  seed,  all  of  it,  and 
the  kind  you  want.  Every  seed  will 
grow  and  make  a good  radish. 

Then  early  peas.  I have  a fine 
stock  of  all  the  best  kinds,  and  will 
sell  you  seed  at  from  $3.50  to  $5.00 
per  bu.,  according  to  variety.  All  new 
crop,  Wisconsin  grown,  even  cropping 
strains,  and  entirely  free  from  wee- 
vils. Guaranteed  to  test  90  per  cent 
to  100  per  cent. 

Early  beans.  I am  loaded  to  the 
guards  with  them.  Michigan  grown 
seed.  No  weevils.  All  new  crop,  and 
guaranteed  to  test  95  per  cent  to  100 
per  cent.  All  the  leading  varieties  at 
from  $3.50  to  $5.00  per  bu.  Send 
along  your  order  or  write  for  prices. 
Can  make  some  cut  from  regular 
prices  for  large  lots  of  beans. 

'Early  tomatoes,  or  any  other  kind 
of  tomatoes,  I can  fix  you  out  in  fine 
shape.  Earliana  tomatoes  from 
Northern  Iowa,  Jewel  fromi  a Ne- 
braska tomato  specialist.  New  Stone 
from  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Delaware. 
Special  prices  to  Truckers  and  Can- 
ners.  I have  a specially  big  supply 
of  an  extra  fine  quality  of  New  Stone 
and  on  10  lbs.  or  over  will  make  a 
price  of  $1.25  per  lb.  This  is  a snap 
for  canners  who  want  something  ex- 
tra good. 

Cabbage  seed,  I can  give  you  the 
leading  varieties  in  either  Long  Island 
or  Puget  Sound  seed.  Both  are  ex- 
tra good  but  I like  the  Western  seed 
a little  the  best  myself.  Also  I have 
Danish  seed  of  Danish  Ballhead, 
Giant  Red,  and  Winningstat.  Prices 
reasonable. 

Cauliflower  seed,  I have  Danish 
grown  exclusively,  importing  it  direct. 
On  large  lots  can  make  a special  price 
of  $2.00  per  ounce.  It  is.  the  best 
stock  of  Snowball  I have  ever  seen. 

Melons,  I have  plenty  of  ail  but 
Kleckley  and  Monte  Christo.  They 
are  always  poor  seeders  and  are  very 
short  this  year.  On  all  others  I can 
make  attractive  prices.  In  Sweetheart 
I can  give  either  Iowa  grown  (Musca- 
tine strain),  or  Oklahoma,  or  Ne- 
braska grown.  Same  with  Blue  Gem 
(yellow  bellied  Kolb  Gem).  On 
these  two  I have  surplus  and  would 
like  to  make  low  prices  to  a few  big 
buyers.  Test  guaranteed  97  per  cent 
or  better.  Good  supply  of  Ice  Cream, 
Coles  Early,  Mclvor,  Alabama  Sweet, 
and  other  favorite  strains. 

Canteloupes,  I can  supply  in  either 
Colorado,  Illinois  or  Michigan  seed. 
All  the  favorite  market  varieties,,  such 
as  Rocky  Ford  Gems,  Osage,  Hack- 
ensack, and  others. 

Sweetcorn,  Iowa  grown.  It  is  a 
specialty  with  me  and  I can  do  you 
more  good  on  it  than  any  other  man 
in  the  seed  business. 

Now,  whether  you  plant  much  or 
little,  I want  your  order.  I am  sup- 
plying some  of  the  best  truckers  and 
canners  in  the  country.  I test  all 
seeds,  and  guarantee  test  and  quality. 
I have  extensive  trial  grounds  where 
I watch  the  purity  of  all  seed  stocks. 
I sow  a great  many  seeds  myself. 

My  catalog  is  worth  having.  Write 
for  it.  Its  free.  And  tell  me  your 
troubles  in  the  garden  line.  Maybe  I 
can  help  you.  If  no  time  to  send  for 
the  catalog,  send  along  your  order 
and  I will  rush  the  seeds  to  you  and 
we  can  do  the  figuring  afterward.  Its 
close  to  planting  time  now  and  you 
better  not  wait  too  long. 

But  anyway,  send  for  my  catalog 
and  free  samples.  If  you  already  have 
it,  better  dig  it  up  and  make  out  your 
order  at  once.  Please  don’t  wait  till 
the  last  minute. 

HENRY  FIELD,  Seedman. 

Box  15,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

P.  S. — Ask  for  free  sample  of  my 
new  forcing  radish.  It’s  a beauty. 
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Gardening  Department 


NEEDS 

NO 

"roofing  PAINT 

DO  YOU  USE  A ROOFING  THAT 
REQUIRES  PAINTING  AND  COATING? 

If  so,  do  you  realize  that  the  coating  and  painting  will  probably  cost  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  the  first  cost  of  the  roof  itself  ? 

When  you  buy  a roofing  that  has  to  be  coated,  you  must  consider  the 
cost  of  maintenance  as  well  as  the  first  cost.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  find 

that  coated  roofings  cost 
you  just  about  twice  the 
original  cost. 

If  you  try  to  save  mon- 
ey by  not  coating  such 
roofs  they  will  soon  leak 
and  rot  away. 

The  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  buy  a roofing  that  requires  no 
coating,  such  as  Amatite.  This  Ready  Roofing  has  a special  mineral  sur- 
face which  makes  painting  entirely  unnecessary . The  first  cost  of  Amatite 
is  the  whole  cost. 

After  it  is  once  laid  on  the  roof  it  costs  you  nothing  to  keep  up. 

Furthermore,  the  price  of  Amatite  in  the  first  place  is  less  than  that 
of  almost  any  other  ready  roofing.  It  is  by  far  the  lowest  priced  of  the 
good  ready  roofings. 

When  you  get  prices  don’t  forget  to  count  in  the  cost  of  putting  on 
paint  every  year,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  come  back  to  Amatite  as  the 
cheapest  and  best. 


FREE  SAMPLE 


Let  us  send  you  at  once  a SAMPLE  of  AMATITE  and 
a Booklet  of  information  about  it.  We  want  you  to  see 
how  much  better  it  is  than  the  kind  that  has  to  be  painted. 


Address  nearest  office  of  the 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

New  York,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis. 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  Allegheny. 


How  to  Learn  About  Gardening. 

Every  day  I get  letters  from  people 
asking  where  they  can  learn  about 
gardening.  They  want  some  book  or 
paper  that  will  tell  them  all  about  It. 
Or  they  want  me  to  tell  them  all 
about  It  In  a letter.  Now  the  best  ad- 
vice I can  give  to  these  questions  Is  to 
tell  you  to  write  for  the  seed  cata- 
logues and  study  them.  They  are  the 
best  text  books  you  can  get.  Read 
them  and  study  them  over  carefully 
and  you  will  get  a lot  of  information 
that  will  be  really  valuable. 

Of  course  there  will  be  a whole  lot 
of  gush  and  nonsense  in  some  of 
them  that  you  will  have  to  make  al- 
lowance for,  but  by  striking  an  aver- 
age of  what  they  all  say  you  will  ar- 
rive pretty  close  at  the  truth. 
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Write  for  the  Catalogues. 

You  will  find  about  fifty  or  sixty 
seed  catalogs  advertised  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower  this  month  and  it  will  pay 
you  to  write  for  all  of  them.  Most  of 
them  are  free,  and  even  the  ones  that 
charge  for  the  catalogs  do  not  charge 
as  much  as  the  books  are  really 
worth.  Write  and  tell  the  seedman 
just  what  you  are  looking  for  in  the 
way  of  seeds,  and  ask  his  advice. 

And  when  you  get  the  catalogues, 
spread  them  out  on  the  table  and  go 
through  them.  It  is  fascinating 
work.  The  most  enjoyable  part  of 
garden  making  is  the  figuring  out  of 
the  seed  order. 
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What  Seeds  to  Buy. 

The  hardest  thing  is  to  know  what 
to  buy,  or  rather  what  not  .to  buy. 
The  catalogs  are  so  full  of  pretty  pic- 
tures and  enticing  descriptions  that 
it  is  hard  to  decide  what  to  buy.  You 
want  to  buy  the  whole  list.  It’s 
mighty  hard  to  whittle  it  down  to 
what  you  really  ought  to  have. 

Well,  for  one  thing,  I would  ad- 
vise you  to  not  go  In  too  heavy  on 
novelties.  They  may  be  all  right,  but 
as  a rule  they  are  not  so  good — or  at 
least  no  better — than  the  best  of  the 
standard  sorts.  Try  the  novelties  in 
a small  way  until  you  are  sure  what 
they  will  do  for  you. 
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Buy  Mostly  Standard  Varieties. 

Better  confine  your  buying  to  va- 
rieties that  all  of  the  catalogs  agree 
are  good  ones.  For  instance,  the 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage  is 
the  best  early  pointed  cabbage  grown. 
Most  of  the  catalogs  will  admit  it, 
but  many  of  them  will  have  some 
wonderful  novelty  claimed  to  be  two 
weeks  earlier.  Don’t  believe  It.  So 
far  as  I know  there  is  no  pointed 
early  cabbage  so  good  nor  so  satisfac- 
tory. For  a flat  early,  the  Eureka 
and  Early  Spring  are  the  earliest, 
but  are  rather  small.  The  Allhead  Is 
the  best  one.  Quite  early,  and  as 
large  as  a late  cabbage. 

In  tomatoes  the  Earliana  is  the 
earliest  and  the  best  yielder  of  all 
the  early  tomatoes.  Slightly  weak  in 
color  and  of  only  fair  quality,  but  it 
will  outsell  all  others  on  account  of 
its  earliness.  It  makes  a big  yield  for 
about  three  weeks  at  the  start  and 
then  quits.  But  you  have  other  to- 
matoes, better  ones,  by  then.  The 
Jewel  is  almost  as  early  and  a really 
beautiful  tomato  of  high  color.  Fine 
quality  and  a good  shipper,  deep  red 
color.  If  you  want  a purple  or  flesh 
color  tomato  use  Acme  and  Beauty. 
For  main  crop  use  Stone  (New  Stone) 
It  cannot  be  beat.  All  these  are  stan- 
dard varieties  that  you  can  buy  of 
any  seedman.  The  only  thing  is  to  be 
sure  you  are  getting  good  strains  and 
pure  seed. 
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Buy  Plenty  of  Beans  and  Peas. 

Most  people  in  buying  seeds  do  not 
buy  enough  beans  and  peas.  These 
are  good  things  you  should  have  in 
plenty,  as  the  seeds  are  so  large  it 
does  not  go  very  far  in  the  row.  In 
peas  the  smooth  first  earlies  are  the 
best  ones  to  grow,  because  they  are 
so  sure  to  yield  well  and  are  sure  to 
come  up  and  grow  in  spite  of  any 
weather.  Wrinkled  peas,  such  as 
Gem,  Nott’s,  and  Everbearing,  are 
better  quality,  but  are  much  more 
tender.  It  is  hard  to  get  a good  stand 
of  them,  and  harder  yet  to  get  them 
to  yield  well.  Gradus  is  the  sweetest 
of  the  lot  and  the  hardest  to  grow. 
On  the  other  hand,  Alaska,  Extra 
Early  and  Fillbasket  are  absolutely 
sure  to  grow  and  almost  as  sure  to 


make  a full  crop.  They  may  not  be 
the  sweetest  of  all,  but  they  come  in 
early  and  taste  good,  anyway. 

In  bunch  beans  it  is  more  a matter 
of  care  and  soil  than  It  Is  of  varieties. 
They  are  all  good  if  well  grown  in 
quick  warm  soil.  Personally  I like 
Perfection,  Davis,  and  Wardwell  best 
of  the  wax  sorts  and  Stringless,  Val- 
entine and  Refugee  best  of  the  green- 
pods.  The  main  thing  is  to  buy  plen- 
ty of  them,  and  plant  them  In  rich 
warm  soil,  and  keep  well  tended. 

What  to  Plant  First. 

It  is  time  right  now  to  be  planting 
early  peas  and  onions,  and  beets,  and 
radishes,  and  lettuce.  First  day  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  on  top  that 
you  can  work  it,  get  out  an'd  plant 
all  the  ones  I have  named.  They  are 
all  hardy,  and  like  a cool  moist  soil. 
No  danger  of  them  freezing  out.  They 
will  do  much  better  planted  very 
early  that  way  than  if  planted  later. 
Parsnips  and  salsify  are  the  same 
way.  If  planted  early  they  will  come 
up  and  grow  before  the  weeds  can 
catch  them. 
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What  Not  to  Plant. 

Some  things  you  will  have  to  wait 
till  the  ground  gets  warm.  Beans,  for 
one  thing,  will  not  sprout  in  cold 
soil.  They  will  rot.  Here  in  South- 
western Iowa  we  count  “corn  plant- 
ing time”  as  the  last  of  April.  It  is 
time  then  to  plant  beans,  cucumbers, 
melons,  pumpkins,  squashes,  sweet- 
corn,  and  all  such  heat-loving  plants. 
Of  course  you  might  risk  a few  ear- 
lier for  the  sake  of  a chance  at  a very 
early  crop,  but  generally  you  would 
be  wasting  your  time  to  plant  earlier. 
Have  the  ground  worked  up  ready 
and  go  over  it  occasionally  to  keep 
the  weeds  from  starting. 
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Early  Cabbage. 

Of  course  for  the  earliest  cabbage 
you  will  have  to  have  plants  started 
in  a hotbed  or  in  the  house.  But  you 
can  get  cabbage  almost  as  early  from 
seed  planted  right  out  in  the  open. 
First  nice  day  that  comes  I will  drill 
a lot  of  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  and 
Allhead,  right  in  the  rows  where  they 
are  to  stand.  Generally,  I can  get  It 
done  by  St.  Patrick’s  day.  I make 
the  rows  three  feet  apart;  then  when 
the  plants  get  up  a few  inches  high  I 
will  thin  then  out  to  a foot  apart  in 
the  row.  This  will  make  good  cab- 
bage by  the  last  week  in  June,  or 
maybe  earlier.  It  is  easier  than 
transplanting  and  as  a rule  makes 
larger  heads.  It  takes  from  one  to 
two  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  Later 
on  I do  late  cabbage  the  same  way, 
only  I leave  it  thinner  in  the  rows. 

What  to  Plant  for  Quick  Money. 

I have  told  you  this  before,  but  I 
have  so  many  letters  asking  about  it 
that  I will  repeat  it.  Every  day  I get 
letters  asking  what  is  the  best  crop  to 
bring  in  ready  money  quick  in  the 
spring.  My  choice  Is  early  radishes. 
They  will  make  in  a month,  and  if 
you  get  into  market  with  them  first, 
you  will  find  ready  sale  for  them. 
The  seed  can  either  be  drilled  or 
broadcasted  at  the  rate  of  five  to  ten 
pounds  per  acre  on  any  good  mellow 
soil.  Pick  as  warm  a place  as  pos- 
sible and  sow  just  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  on  top,  even  if  there  is 
frost  underneath  yet.  I have  often 
had  them  ready  to  sell  by  the  last 
week  in  April,  and  you  can  easily 
gather  $100  worth  from  an  acre  and 
then  leave  half  of  them  to  go  to 
waste.  They  will  be  all  off  by  the 
first  or  second  week  of  May,  and  the 
ground  can  then  be  plowed  and  used 
for  some  main  crop.  I followed 
mine  with  corn  last  summer.  Use 
whatever  variety  will  sell  best, in  your 
market.  My  choice  is  Crimson  Giant 
and  Icicle. 

Early  Peas. 

Next  to  early  radishes  my  choice  is 
early  peas.  They  should  also  be 
planted  right  away  now.  Use  Alaska, 
Extra  Early,  and  Fillbasket,  and  they 
will  come  into  market  in  that  order 
if  planted  all  at  once.  Drill  them  In 
rows  three  feet  apart,  at  the  rate  of 
two  to  three  bushels  per  acre.  Tend 
with  a horse,  like  potatoes.  They  will 
be  ready  to  pick  by  the  last  of  May 
and  will  make  from  100  to  200  bush- 
els of  pods  per  acre.  Price  generally 
starts  In  at  $1.60  per  bushel  and 


drops  to  75c.  So  you  see  it  pays  to  get 
in  early.  The  tending  is  very  little 
cost.  The  seed  will  cost  about  $4.00 
per  bushel.  The  cost  of  picking  is 
20  cents  per  bushel.  They  are  prac- 
tically a sure  crop  and  always  ready 
sale,  especially  if  very  early.  They 
can  be  grown  on  any  soil,  rich  or 
poor.  Try  it.  The  ground  can  be 
used  after  the  middle  of  June  for  a 
late  crop,  such  as  sorghum,  late 
sweetcorn,  or  turnips. 
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Early  Potatoes. 

Early  potatoes  always  pay  well, 
but  it  costs  quite  a bit  for  seed  and 
you  must  have  good  rich  land.  Use 
twelve  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 
Plant  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and 
about  a foot  apart  in  the  row.  Use 
Northern-grown  seed  if  you  can  get 
it,  and  seed  that  is  free  from  scab. 
Such  seed  will  likely  cost  you  $1.25 
per  bushel.  The  yield  will  be  from 
100  bushels  up,  according  to  the  soil 
and  the  weather  and  the  tending. 
Price  runs  from  $1.60  per  bushel 
down. 


I get  lots  of  letters  asking  where  a 
good  book  or  a good  paper  on  garden- 
ing can  be  had.  Not  landscape  gar- 
dening, or  ‘‘gentleman  farming,”  but 
the  real,  homely,  every-day  kind.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  there  is  very  little  to 
be  had.  Several  papers  like  The 
Fruit-Grower  carry  some  garden 
matter  and  by  reading  that  you  can 
get  some  help.  There  are  some  so- 
called  garden  papers,  but  they  are 
mostly  devoted  to  decorative  and 
amateur  work  and  are  of  very  little 
benefit  to  the  farmer  or  trucker. 
Same  way  with  the  books.  Best  thing 
I have  ever  seen  is  a little  book  call- 
ed "A  Fortune  in  Two  Acres,”  writ- 
ten by  Fred  Grundy.  It  was  fine, 
but  for  some  reason  it  has  been  al- 
lowed to  go  out  of  print.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  has  a splendid  "Brother  Jon- 
athan” booklet  on  gardening,  too, 
that  you  ought  to  have. 
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Some  Questions. 

N.  E.  H.  of  Highbridge,  N.  Y., 
wants  to  know  how  to  grow  horse- 
radish. My  plan  is  take  small  pieces 
of  roots,  say  three  Inches  long  and  as 
big  as  a lead-pencil,  and  plant  them 
out  early  in  the  spring,  in  rows  like 
potatoes.  Set  the  cutting  on  end 
against  the  straight  side  of  a furrow 
and  cover  completely  over.  This  will 
grow  during  the  season  to  a big 
straight  root  nearly  as  big  as  a par- 
snip. Dig  these  in  the  fall,  trim 
them  up,  and  use  the  small  side  roots 
for  a new  patch  next  spring. 

C.  Woodruff,  of  Denver,  Colo., 
wants  to  know  what  the  worm  is  that 
eats  the  roots  of  his  cabbage  and 


radishes.  It  is  the  well-known  cab- 
bage maggot,  and  it  is  a mean  brute, 
too.  When  land  gets  infested  with 
it  about  all  you  can  do  is  to  move  the 
cabbage  patch.  Lime  and  tobacco 
dust  worked  into  the  soil  will  help 
some.  He  also  asks  about  a blue 
black  bug  shaped  like  a wasp,  that 
lives  in  the  ground  and  comes  up 
nights  and  cool  days  and  eats  the 
potato  and  tomato  tops.  That’s  a 
new  one  on  me.  I never  heard  of  it. 

A man  of  Whltesboro,  Texas, 
writes:  "I  grow  cotton  mostly,  as  I 

am  away  south  here  in  the  cotton 
country  where  they  all  raise  it,  but 
there  isn’t  much  money  in  it.  I al- 
ways have  wanted  to  go  into  the 
gardening  business  or  seed  business, 
one  or  the  other,  or  both,  but  I don’t 
know  how  to  get  at  it.  All  I know  is 
cotton  and  I can’t  get  enough  means 
ahead  anyway  to  go  into  any  other 
business.  But  I do  love  gardening.” 
Now,  my  advice  to  him  would  be  to 
garden  a little  on  a small  scale,  grad- 
ually enlarging  as  his  market  would 
justify  it,  till  he  worked  into  garden- 
ing entirely.  He  don’t  need  much 
capital.  And  he  need  not  quit  his 
cotton  all  at  once, 
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Weed  Seed  Laws. 

I am  happy  to  say  the  Iowa  legis- 
lature now  in  session  is  pretty  likely 
to  pass  a hair-raising  weed  seed  law. 
If  they  pass  it  as  proposed  and  then 
see  that  it  is  enforced,  it  will  be  a 
wonderful  help  to  the  pastures  and 
meadows  of  Iowa.  It  absolutely  for- 
bids the  sale  of  grass  seed  containing 
dodder  and  Canada  thistle,  and  a 
number  of  other  dangerous  weeds. 
Also  it  gives  another  list  not  quite  so 
dangerous  that  dare  not  be  present  in 
an  aggregate  amount  of  over  1 per 
cent.  Hope  they  have  the  nerve  to 
put  it  through.  I am  going  up  to 
Des  Moines  tomorrow  to  help  boost 
on  it  a little.  Think  I will  take  my 
microscope  along  in  my  pocket  and 
give  the  solons  a few  object  lessons. 

Speaking  of  weed  seeds,  did  you 
know  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture publishes  from  time  to  time  a 
list  of  the  seedmen  who  have  been 
caught  selling  adulterated  seeds.  It 
makes  mighty  Interesting  reading. 
The  Breeders’  Gazette  recently  pub- 
lished the  list  In  full  under  scare 
headlines,  and  announced  that  they 
intended  to  ditch  the  ad  of  every 
seedman  whose  name  appeared  on 
the  list.  Good!  The  rest  of  the  farm 
papers  should  follow  suit.  It’s  pretty 
hard  on  the  men  who  are  on  the  list, 
though,  and  some  of  them  were  en- 
tirely innocent  of  any  wrong  doing. 
They  simply  were  not  well  enough 
posted  on  grass  seed. 

I get  lots  and  lots  of  letters  from 
The  Fruit-Grower  people  who  have 
become  acquainted  with  me  through 
these  columns,  and  I prize  their 
friendship  very  highly.  They  are  a 
mighty  nice  lot  of  people.  The  other 
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day  a Holiness  preacher  called  on  me 
while  I was  answering  some  of  the 
letters  and  I showed  him  a bunch  of 
them.  He  read  them  through  and 
said,  “Say,  those  people  write  like 
they  had  religion.’’  I took  it  as  he 
meant  it,  and  considered  it  a great 
compliment  to  the  writers. 

HENRY  FIELD. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

$$  f 

Gardening-  Notes. 

Who  has  found  a better  squash  for 
winter  use  than  the  old  Hubbard? 
Few  varieties  of  vegetables  have 
stood  the  test  of  time  like  the  Hub- 
bard squash. 

Have  you  started  a hotbed  yet?  The 
article  in  February  number  ought  to 
have  made  clear  the  advantage  of 
having  one.  Start  early  vegetables 
and  then  transplant  to  the  field — or 
grow  lettuce,  radishes,  etc.,  in  the 
beds  until  maturity. 

“The  love  of  gardening  has  been 
the  hereditary  inclination  of  civil- 
ized mankind  almost  since  time  be- 
gan. To  own  or  control  a few 
square  yards  of  Mother  Earth  and 
direct  Nature’s  productivity  is  the 
inborn  desire  of  most  people.” — 
Peter  Henderson  & Co.’s  catalogue. 

The  new  bush  lima  beans  offered 
by  Burpee  & Co.  will  be  especially 
valuable  for  the  suburban  gardener, 
who  has  difficulty  in  getting  bean 
poles.  Lima  beans,  however,  can  be 
grown  nicely  on  strings,  and  no  plant 
is  better  adapted  to  covering  a wood- 
shed or  other  outbuilding.  Try  it 
this  summer. 

How  about  the  plan  of  planting 
sunflowers  to  furnish  support  for 
pole  beans?  It  is  said  that  if  the 
lower  leaves  are  kept  stripped  off  the 
sunflowers  will  make  excellent  sup- 
ports, and  if  the  Russian  sort  is  plant- 
ed the  seeds  of  the  sunflowers  will 
make  splendid  chicken  feed.  That’s 
intensive  gardening,  sure  enough. 

Our  idea  of  a mean  man  is  one  w'ho 
expects  his  wife  to  raise  the  garden 
vegetables,  and  yet  fails  to  see  that 
the  soil  is  properly  enriched,  and 
even  grumbles  when  asked  to  plow 
the  land  and  do  the  heavy  work. 
Such  a man  ought  to  eat  “hog  and 
hominy”  all  summer — we  hope  none 
such  belong  to  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family. 

Did  you  put  any  flowers  in  the 
vegetable  garden  last  season?  If  you 
did,  you  will  surely  do  the  same 
again  this  year — and  if  not.  then  you 
ought  to  try  the  plan.  All  flowers 
grown  for  their  cut  blooms,  especial- 
ly, ought  to  be  planted  there.  Start 
with  a big  lot  of  asters,  if  nothing 
else  is  desired.  Tell  us  about  your 
experience  next  year. 

Isn’t  it  strange  how  hard  it  is  to 
get  a boy  to  work  the  garden,  if  he’s 
alone,  and  how  interested  he  will  be- 
come if  the  father  or  mother  is  with 
him?  We  confess  that  we  used  to 
dread  the  job — but  alwavs  enjoyed  it 
when  father  or  mother  helped.  Stim- 
ulating a love  of  gardening  in  the 
mind  of  a child  is  a good  work — and 
if  by  working  with  the  children  in 
the  garden  you  can  bring  about  this 
result,  then  by  all  means  do  it. 

Down  in  Texas  Roland  Morrill  uses 
a Hallock  berry  box,  without  a bot- 
tom, into  which  are  transplanted  his 
early  tomato  plants.  These  boxes,  or 
plant  holders,  are  placed  in  a cold 
frame,  and  when  the  plants  are  tak- 
en to  the  field  the  roots  are  not  dis-1' 
turbed,  for  there  is  a big  mass  of 
soil  about  them.  Good  plan,  don’t 
you  think?  If  you  want  only  a few 
plants  to  be  handled  in  this  way, 
take  old  tin  cans,  melt  the  solder  in 
the  sides  and  the  ends;  they  will 
still  retain  their  shape,  and  when 
filled  with  soil  will  make  a good  re- 
ceptacle for  the  transplanted  plants. 
When  taken  to  the  field,  spring  the 
tin,  slip  out  the  soil  and  roots,  and 
the  plant  will  never  know  it  has 
been  moved. 

^ 

Congress  has  made  a liberal  appro- 
priation to  study  the  white  fly  insect 
which  threatens  the  Florida  orange 
industry,  the  gypsy  moth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  thrips  which  attacks 
cherry  trees  in  California  and  the  to- 
bacco insect  which  has  worked  such 
great  damage  in  Kentucky. 

4$. 

E.  Fosley,  Diamond,  Mo.,  sent  four 
subscriptions  to  The  Fruit-Grower 
with  his  own,  and  he  savs  he  does 
this  because  he  thinks  The  Fruit- 
Grower  ought  to  be  in  every  farm 
home. 


To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  adver- 
tisement was  seen  and  who  encloses  Ten  Cents 
(in  Stamps),  we  will  mail  the  catalogue,  and  also 
send  free  of  charge 

OUR  FAMOUS  FIFTY  CENT 
“Henderson”  Collection  of  Seeds 

containing  one  packet  each  of  Giant  Mixed  Sweet 
Peas;  Giant  Fancy  Pansies,  Mixed;  Giant  Victoria 
Asters,  Mixed;  Henderson  s Big  Boston  Lettuce; 
Early  Ruby  Tomato  and  Henderson’s  Half  Long 
Blood  Beet  in  a coupon  envelope  which,  when 
emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  a 25-cent 
cash  payment  on  any  order  amounting  to  $1.00 
and  upward. 


Peter  Henderson  & Co. 

35  and  37  Cortlandt  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


is  the  title  of  Our  1907  Catalogue — the  most  beautiful  and 
instructive  horticultural  publication  of  the  day — a book  of 
188  pages — 700  engravings  and  photo  reproductions— 
6 superb  colored  plates— 6 duotone  plates  of  vegeta- 
bles and  flowers. 

Complete  in  every  respect,  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  lover  of  the  Garden  Beautiful  and  Bountiful. 

To  give  this  catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution, 
we  make  the  following  liberal  offer: 


EVERY  EMPTY 

ENVELOPE 

COUNTS  AS  CASH 


Onions  for  Profit. 

A good  crop  of  onions  can  be  grown 
on  any  soil  that  will  produce  a good 
crop  of  potatoes  or  corn,  except  on  a 
stiff  clay,  or  a very  light  sand  or 
gravel  or  on  some  swamp  or  muck 
lands,  on  which  neither  a large  or 
profitable  crop  could  be 
grown.  We  prefer  a rich 
loam  that  has  been  culti- 
vated with  two-hoed  crops 
and  kept  free  from  weeds 
for  two  seasons  before,  and 
well  manured  the  season 
before  planting  the  onion 
seed.  Never  put  on  fresh 
horse  manure  the  same 
year,  for  it  will  likely 
make  soft  and  immature 
onions. 

Preparation  of  the  land 
should  be  made  the  fall  be- 
fore: remove  all  previous 
crops  in  time  to  complete 
the  work  before  ground  is 
frozen.  Plow  the  ground 
at  least  eight  inches  deep 
and  harrow  and  pulverize 
until  you  have  your  soil  in 
perfect  condition,  then 
plant  in  the  spring  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out.  We 
plant  twelve  inches  apart 
and  thin  them  down  to  two 
inches  in  the  row.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to 
have  your  rows  perfectly  straight,  as  it 
will  save  lots  of  time  and  expense  in 
cultivating. 

Here  Is  the  way  I have  made  an  acre 


Harvesting  crop  at  3c  per 


bushel  19.20 

Total  expense  per  acre..  76.70 

Net  profit  $403.30 

Madison,  S.  D.  O.  S.  JONES. 


A FIELD  OF  MR.  JONES’  ONIONS. 


Twenty  loads  barnyard 

manure  10.00 

Plowing,  cultivating  and 

weeding  30.00 


It  should  be  stated  that  the  yield 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Jones  is  a very 
large  one,  and  the  conditions  must  have 
been  very  favorable  for  the  crop. 


of  onions  pay  me,  when  the  crop 
amounted  to  as  much  as  640  bushels 
per  acre: 

640  bu.  per  acre  at  75c  per  bu. .$480.00 

Rent  of  land,  per  acre $ 5.00 

Five  lbs.  onion  seed,  at 

$2.50  per  lb 12.50 
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Market  Gardening  in  Iowa 


One  of  the  best  friends  The  Fruit- 
Grower  has  ever  had  is  D.  A.  Rupp, 
Sidney,  Iowa,  who  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  al- 
most from  the  first.  Mr.  Rupp  makes 
a specialty  of  small  fruits  and  market 
gardening,  and  we  are  glad  to  give 
our  readers  this  month  the  benefit  of 
some  of  his  experience — and  as  he  is 
nearly  seventy  years  old,  his  experi- 
ence has  been  sufficient  to  entitle  him 
to  a careful  hearing.  Mr.  Rupp 
says: 

“My  chief  business  is  growing 
small  fruits,  principally  strawberries, 
but  I find  I can  make  it  quite  profit- 
able to  grow  a small  garden  along 
with  the  fruit  business.  The  only 
way  I can  make  a garden  pay  in  a 
country  town  is  to  get  my  stuff  on 
market  ahead  of  everybody  else.  In 
order  to  do  this  one  must  know  when 
and  how  to  start  and  manage  a hot- 
bed, in  which  to  start  early  cabbage 
and  tomato  plants;  also  how  to  man- 
age a cold-frame  in  which  to  harden 
your  plants  before  planting  in  the 
garden.  I find  my  profit  in  getting 
my  early  cabbage  and  tomatoes  in 
market  from  four  to  five  weeks  ahead 
of  the  farmers,  and  instead  of  taking 
5 cents  a head  for  my  cabbage,  I get 
10  to  15  cents  a head,  and  instead  of 
selling  tomatoes  for  35  cents  a bushel, 
I get  35  cents  a dozen,  and  never  less 
than  $1  per  bushel. 

“And  just  here  I want  to  drop  a 
word  of  warning:  Don’t  grow  the 

largest  cabbage  or  tomatoes,  but  se- 
lect varieties  of  medium  size,  such  as 
Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage  and 
Chalk's  Early  Jewel  tomato.  The  lat- 
ter will  average  about  four  dozen 
fruits  to  the  peck,  so  you  see  it  makes 
the  tomatoes  average  about  $3  a 
bushel  for  the  crop. 

Growing  Early  Tomatoes. 

“Now,  how  to  get  early  tomatoes? 
In  the  first  place,  they  must  be 
started  in  hotbeds,  hardened  in  cold- 
frames,  and  be  ready  to  bloom,  or  in 
bloom,  when  transplanted  to  the  field. 
I have  learned  by  experience  that  a 
tomato  plant  must  have  a certain  age 
before  it  bears  fruit;  it  cannot  be 
rushed,  but  it  can  be  stunted.  A to- 
mato plant  should  be  kept  growing 
from  the  time  it  germinates  until  it 
commences  to  bear  fruit.  When  the 
plant  is  about  six  inches  high  in  the 
hotbed,  it  should  be  transplanted  to 
the  cold-frame — by  the  way,  I cover 
my  cold-frames  with  canvas  instead 
of  with  glass,  and  keep  manure 
banked  around  it. 

“When  ready  for  transplanting  to 
the  cold-frame,  wet  the  soil  in  the 
hotbed  well,  and  pull  a few  plants  at 
a time.  Set  the  plants  in  straight 
rows  in  the  cold-frame,  putting  the 
plants  about  six  inches  apart  each 
way.  Use  care  in  transplanting,  and 
replace  the  cover,  letting  it  remain 
two  or  three  days,  taking  care  to 
cover  the  frames  with  old  carpet  or 
some  other  protection  on  cold  nights; 
be  sure  to  keep  out  all  drafts  of  cold 
air.  On  a nice  warm  day  I commence 
to  work  them,  using  part  of  an  old 
garden  rake  to  stir  the  soil  between 
the  plants;  I cultivate  them  every  two 
or  three  days,  sprinkling  the  soil  with 
water  not  too  cold  after  working. 

“After  the  plants  have  started  to 
grow  I root-prune  them.  Take  a 
long-bladed,  stout,  sharp  knife  and 
draw  each  way  between  the  plants  in 
the  center  of  the  space  between 
plants.  This  pruning  is  at  least  six 
inches  deep,  and  is  repeated  at  least 
once  a week.  This  root-pruning 
causes  the  roots  to  grow  in  a thick 
mass  and  the  top  to  grow  stocky. 
This  treatment  should  be  kept  up  un- 
til the  plants  are  too  large  to  permit 
it.  I have  found  this  to  be  a much 
better  way  than  to  transplant  the 
plants  two  or  three  times,  as  some 
growers  do. 

“Now  your  plants  are  ready  to  go 
to  the  field.  Put  them  out  only 
when  the  weather  is  warm,  night  and 
day.  The  plants  should  be  showing 
their  first  fruit  buds,  and  be  strong 
and  stocky.  Plow  the  ground  for  the 
plants  in  the  forenoon;  harrow  and 
float  it  well.  Then  with  a large  sin- 
gle shovel  plow  drawn  by  a horse, 
open  up  a row  at  a time  by  running 
twice  in  the  row.  The  rows  should 
be  four  feet  apart  if  plants  are  to  be 
staked,  and  if  not  the  plants  should 
stand  six  feet  apart  each  way. 

“In  the  morning  previous  to  trans- 
planting the  plants  should  be  well 
watered,  so  the  soil  will  be  wet  to  the 
bottom  of  the  roots.  With  the  same 
knife  used  for  root-pruning  cut 
between  each  plant  in  the  same  cut 
piade  before.  Have  your  cart  handy 


by  the  bed,  on  which  to  place  the 
plants.  Slip  a flat  trowel  under  the 
plant  and  lift  it,  soil  and  all,  and 
place  in  the  cart.  If  the  work  has 
been  done  properly,  you  can  take 
hold  of  the  plant  and  lift  it  with  the 
mass  of  soil  six  inches  square  attached. 

“Out  in  the  field,  while  one  man 
with  a hoe  makes  a nice  place  in 
which  to  place  the  plant,  another 
lifts  the  plant  carefully  into  the  place 
prepared,  and  draws  the  soil  about 
the  roots.  If  the  plants  are  to  be 
staked,  the  stakes  should  be  driven  at 
once,  six  inches  from  the  plants;  tie 
the  plant  to  the  stake  with  some  sort 
of  soft  string,  and  as  the  plants  grow 
tie  them  again.  Don’t  cut  back  the 
plants,  for  that  makes  them  stool. 
And  if  you  want  early  tomatoes  use 
no  manure;  this  soil  makes  the  earli- 
est crop.  Set  the  plants  in  the  after- 
noon, and  don’t  wait  for  a rain. 

“In  this  latitude  — Southwestern 
Iowa — if  the  seeds  are  sown  In  hot- 
bed about  the  1st  of  March  and  kept 
growing  all  the  time,  one  can  figure 
on  having  ripe  tomatoes  by  the 
Fourth  of  July.  My  experience  has 
convinced  me  that  it  takes  about  six- 
teen weeks  from  planting  for  the 
plant  to  produce  ripe  fruit.  As  to 
varieties.  Quarter  Century  is  a nice 
one  to  grow;  plants  stand  up  like  a 
bush  and  have  fine  fruit.  Burpee’s 
Pink  is  fine,  and  so  is  Chalk’s  Jewel. 

Early  Cabbage. 

“It’s  not  so  bothersome  to  grow 
early  cabbage,  because  this  plant 
thrives  in  a cool  temperature.  I 
plant  seed  in  hotbed  about  the  middle 
of  February,  planting  not  too  thickly. 
I don’t  transplant  into  cold-frames, 
but  keep  a thermometer  in  the  hot- 
bed and  do  not  let  temperature  get 
above  65  or  70  degrees.  Give  the 
plants  all  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
they  will  stand,  and  on  warm  days 
remove  the  sash  entirely  from  11  to  4 
o’clock. 

“I  use  the  same  ground  for  cab- 
bage every  year.  In  the  fall  remove 
all  rubbish  from  the  ground,  then 
cover  with  fresh  horse  manure,  un- 
femented;  put  on  a plenty.  As  soon 
as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  plow 
in  the  spring  turn  this  manure  under 
good  and  deep.  Cabbage,  you  know, 
is  all  leaves,  therefore  it  needs  a leaf- 
making fertilizer — nitrogen.  When 

the  warm  rains  and  sunshine  come  in 
spring  this  fresh  manure  starts  to 
ferment,  and  converts  the  whole  cab- 
bage field  into  a hotbed.  As  soon  as 
the  ground  is  well  plowed,  harrowed 
and  floated,  and  the  surface  made 
smooth,  and  fine,  you  are  ready  to 
ret  out  your  plants.  But  before  you 
plant  in  the  field,  get  your  protectors 
ready.  What  are  they?  Well,  I’ll 
tell  you: 

“They  are  made  of  building  paper, 
and  are  strips  about  four  or  five 
inches  wide,  acordins^  to  the  height  of 
plants,  and  twelve  inches  long.  After 
the  plants  are  set  in  the  field  I draw 
this  strip  of  building  paper  around 
the  plant,  completely  encircling  it. 
leaving  the  top  open;  the  soil  is 
drawn  up  on  the  outside,  to  hold  the 
wrapper  in  place.  The  latter  is  leaned 
slightly  to  the  south,  to  admit  the 
sun’s  rays,  and  so  the  north  wind 
cannot  blow  in.  Here’s  the  advantages 
of  these  wrappers,  or  protectors:  They 
keep  out  the  cold  wind,  they  keep 
out  the  frost,  they  keep  the  plant 
from  drying  out,  they  keep  off  the 
cut-worms,  they  keep  away  the  rab- 
bits, and  they  frequently  save  the 
necessity  of  resetting  plants. 

“In  setting  cabbage  plants,  I set 
them  down  to  the  first  leaf  and  firm 
the  soil  well  about  them.  The  plants 
are  cultivated  well,  while  the  wrap- 
pers are  still  on  them — in  fact,  the 
wrappers  are  not  removed  until  the 
plants  get  well  started  and  begin  to 
grow  out  the  top.  Cabbage  needs 
lots  of  cultivation — the  plants  seem 
to  love  company,  and  the  more  you 
stav  with  them  and  hoe  them,  the 
better  will  be  the  crop. 

Other  Garden  Crops. 

“How  about  other  vegetables?  One 
must  study  one's  market,  and  grow 
what  the  trade  demands.  Here,  in  a 
country  town,  I have  discarded  every- 
thing except  early  cabbage,  early  to- 
matoes, early  lettuce  and  radishes, 
asparagus,  early  peas  and  beets,  and 
onions.  Two  or  more  crops  are 
grown  on  same  soil.  For  instance,  as 
soon  as  the  early  cabbage  is  mar- 
keted. which  is  about  July  20,  the 
ground  is  plowed  and  planted  to  tur- 
nips; at  the  last  sowing  of  early  peas 
a quick-growing  variety  of  water- 
melon is  planted  between  every  other 
row.  and  as  soon  as  the  peas  are  mar- 
keted the  vines  are  removed;  the 
melons  are  well  cultivated  and  gen- 
erally make  a profitable  crop. 

“The  ground  for  early  tomatoes  is 


NOW 


THESE  MUST  GO 


NOW 


10,000  Elberta  Peach  Trees  (Pure  Bred) 
Yel.  Transparent  Apple  Trees 

jUl/l/  2 Year,  4 to  6 Feet 

2,000 


York  Imperial  Apple  Trees 

2 Year,  4 to  6 Feet 


The  price  is  a NO  W price 
and  is  RIGHT 


me  Cumberland  Nurseries 


NOW 


WINCHESTER,  TENNESSEE 


NOW 


NEW  RED  BIRD 
STRAWBERRY 

Early  as  Excelsior;  three  times,  as  prolific  as  it  or  “Hoffman.” 
Better  than  Klondyke  or  Lady  Thompson.  The  best  berry  for 
the  commercial  grower.  Tested  with  300  other  varieties  and 
proved  BEST  of  all.  Other  varieties,  such  as 

Florella,  Almo,  Cardinal,  TFiompson’s  No.  3 
Virginia,  Dixie  Belle 

Write  us'  for  Strawberry  Plants  that  pay  to  plant. 

S.  WHERRY  & SONS,  Durant, Miss. 


A Famous  Melon 


3 You  have  heard  of  the  Burrell  Gem  Cantaloupe,  which  sold  for 

from  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  the  Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupe. 
My  new  catalog  lists  this  famous  melon,  also  many  other  choice  vari- 
eties of  seed.  Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  should  have  this 
catalog.  We  will  send  one  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

D.  V.  BURRELL,  A 13,  Rocky  Lord,  Colorado 

Grower  of  High  Grade  Seeds. 


DUST  SPRAYER  MFG.CO. 

KAN5AS  CITY,  MO. 


Just  From  Press 

Our  summary  of  reports  for 
1906,  covering  19  states. 
99  V*  per  cent  clear  fruit. 
$725.00  per  acre  clear  pro- 
fit. The  men  who  succeed 
tell  how  they  do  it.  Full  of 
practical  information.  Write 
for  it. 

The  Practical  Growers’  System 
5 Ter  Cent  Cheaper. 


The  New  Ideal  Seed  Corn  Tester 

No  more  cigar  box,  tin  plate  and  blotting  paper  seed  corn  testing.  The  New  Ideal 
Corn  Tester  solves  the  whole  problem.  It  is  endorsed  by  Professor  Holden  and  every  other 
corn  expert  in  the  Central  West.  It  tests  thoroughly  enough  corn  for  forty  acres  each 
time.  We  want  you  to  know  about  It.  Our  catalogue  illustrates  and  describes  it  and  tells 
what  it  will  do.  A postal  card  request,  mentioning  The  Western  Fruit-Grower  will  bring  it 
to  vou.  Write  today. 

ULBRICH  SEED  CORN  TESTER  CO.,  425  Walnut  St.,  ATLANTIC,  IOWA 
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WONDERFUL  FENCING  OFFER 

Direct  from  our  own  fencing 
factory  at  Knightstown,  In- 
diana, we  furnish  the  highest 
grade,  strongest  and  great- 
est variety  of  poultry  and 
farm  fencing.  Prices  Just  a 
little  more  than  factory  cost, 
15c  a rod  and  up,  Just  about 
one-half  the  prices  asked  by 
__  all  others.  In  our  free  Fenc- 
ing Catalogue  we  show  a picture  of  our  factory,  also 
our  entire  line  of  fencing  and  netting  with  all  our  new 
wonderfully  low  prices.  This 
catalogue  explains  why  we  can 
save  you  so  much  money,  why 
our  fencing  is  the  strongest, 
easiest  to  put  up,  best  made 
In  the  world,  tells  everything 
about  fencing  Don’t  buy  a 
single  rod  .until  you  get  this 
book.  Write  us  and  say, 

“Send  me  vour  Free  Fencing 
Catalogue,  and  you  will  get 
everything  bv  return  mail,  INCLUDING  OUR  GREAT 
NEW  PROFIT  SHARING  OFFERS. 

THESE  GOODS  FREE  us^On  oiir  plan 

of  sharing  profits  with  every  customer  you  can 
— vet  a fine  couch,  Morris  chair  or  other 
valuable  goods  abso- 
lutely free.  Our  Profit 
Sharing  Plan  is  more 
liberal  than  ever,  all 
„ explained  in  the  fenc- 
ing book.  Write  today  and  ask  for  this  great  Fencing 

Address,  SEARS,  R0EBUCK&C0., CHICAGO 

DIG  and  CLEAN 

No  cutting  or  mash- 
ing. THE  HOOVER 
gets  all 

POTATOES 


Much  less  digging  expense. 
Faster,  cleaner,  easier  work.  Catalog  free. 

THE  HOOVER  PROUT  CO.,  Lock  Box  68,  AVERY,  OHIO. 


SEED  CORN 

Ear  or  Shelled  at  Farmers’  Prices 

Big  rough  yellow.  Long  smooth  white. 
We  have  all  the  best  kinds,  early  and  late. 
Selected,  butted,  graded,  tested. 

GRAIN,  GRASS,  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

J.  B.  ARMSTRONG  6 SON 

Originators  of  the  Seed  Corn  Business. 

Catalogue  Free.  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA. 

wcstSST seeds  for 

WESTERN  PLANTERS 

New  crops,  tested  seeds,  for  farm,  field 
and  garden.  Alfalfa,  cane  seed,  millet,  kaf- 
fir corn,  pop  corn,  onion  sets,  Clipper  mills, 
etc. ; also  full  stocks  garden  seeds.  If  you 
wish  to  buy  or  sell,  write  us  for  price  lists 
before  you  buv. 

THE  BARTELDES  SEED  COMPANY, 
Lawrence,  Kan.  Denver,  Colo.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

BERRY  “BOXES 

Leslie  Wine  Quart — Poplar,  Gum 
and  Sycamore — and  Crates.  Local 
shipments.  Write  for  prices. 

F.  A.  CARRIER 

Dwight  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Cider  Barrels  and  Kegs.  Baskets  of  all 
Kinds,  and  all  styles  of  Fruit  Packages. 
Send  list  of  what  you  want,  and  let  us 
quote  prices. 

J.  A.  SCHROER  6 CO.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Write  Us  for  Prices 

on  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Timothy;  Kaffir  Cane, 
Millet,  etc.  We  carry  a large  stock  of  Field 
and  Garden  Seeds;  Berry  Boxes;  Grape, 
Market  and  Bushel  Baskets;  Apple  Boxes, 
and  Barrels;  Poultry  and  Bee  Keepers’  Sup- 
plies. Write  for  Catalog. 

Younkerman  Seed  Co.,  council  Bluffs,  ia. 
Seed  Corn,  Oats  and  Clover  Seed 

Only  stock  from  heaviest  yielding  vari- 
eties offered  for  seed.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  refunded.  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue Free.  Oaklawn  Seed  Farm,  Box  11, 
Chatham.  111. 

As  good  as  grown.  5 P kts.  Giant 
Cyclamen,  Mammoth  Verbena, 
Crimson  California  Poppy,  Won- 
| der  Primrose  and  Gorgeous  Pinks;  also  10  varieties  Annual  Flow- 
era,  all  for  lOo.  6 Pkts.  Vegetables,  IOo.  Plante.  CRoseB,26e;  (J 
Geraniums,  26c;  6 Begonias.  25c;  6 Fuchsias,  25c;  6 Chrysanthemums,  26o  4 
Pelargoniums,  26o.  Catalog  and  Pkt.  Royal  Giant  Pansy  free. 

A.  C.  ANDERSON,  COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA. 


s 

Geraniums 


EEDS 


plowed  in  the  fall,  and  as  soon  in  tne 
spring  as  it  can  be  worked  it  is  made 
line  with  a horse  harrow  and  radish 
seed  is  harrowed  in.  1 use  a quick- 
growing radish,  such  as  Icing,  a 
white  variety,  and  Cardinal,  a deep 
red.  These  varieties  miake  a very  at- 
tractive appearance  when  bunched 
together,  half  and  half.  The  radishes 
are  all  marketed  by  the  time  the  to- 
matoes need  the  ground,  which  is 
usually  the  15th  to  UUth’Of  May. 

■'We  also  grow  about  forty  bushel", 
of  parsnips  for  our  market.  Nearly 
everyone  thinks  th  it  parsnips  should 
remain  in  the  ground  all  winter  and 
freeze,  in  order  to  be  eatable.  But 
they  are  much  better  if  not  frozen  at 
all.  Before  the  ground  freezes  hard 
in  the  fall  the  parsnips  are  removed 
from  the  ground  by  plowing  the  soil 
away  from  one  side  of  the  row,  run 
as  deep  as  possible.  With  this  same 
plow  a ditch  is  opened  two  feet  wide 
and  as  deep  as  the  roots  are  long. 
The  roots  are  then  set  upright  close 
together  in  this  ditch.  The  soil  is 
then  drawn  up  on  the  sides  and  over 
the  top  except  some  six  inches  left 
for  ventilation.  Rubbish  of  some  kind 
is  thrown  over  them  later  on  to  keep 
them  from  freezing.  From  this  pit 
the  parsnips  are  taken  out  and  mar- 
keted all  through  the  winter,  as  they 
are  wanted,  at  about  $1.50  a bushel, 
as  we  are  doing  now  (January  14). 
Turnips  are  put  away  the  same  way, 
and  we  are  now  getting  60  cents  a 
bushel  for  them,  instead  of  30  cents 
a bushel  in  the  fall. 

‘‘As  to  varieties,  I try  most  every- 
thing that  is  offered  in  the  vegetable 
line,  but  have  settled  down  to  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage,  Chalk’s 
Early  Jewel  tomato,  Egyptian  Early 
beets,  Red  Globe  onion,  Icicle  and 
Cardinal  radishes.  Golden  Bantam 
sweet  corn  is  something  new  that 
takes  well;  it  is  quite  juicy  and  early, 
and  the  only  objection  to  it  is  that 
the  color  is  yellow. 

“It  is  not  enough  to  grow  good 
vegetables — the  marketing  of  them 
is  important,  if  one  is  to  make  money. 
Everything  must  present  an  attractive 
appearance.  All  root  vegetables 
that  are  bunched  should  be  washed 
perfectly  clean,  laid  straight  and  tied 
tightly  with  two  or  three  wrappings 
of  clean  white  cord;  a portion  of  the 
tops  should  be  cut  off  clean  and 
square.  If  one  peddles  the  vege- 
tables, they  must  be  placed  in  the 
wagon  so  customers  can  see  them, 
and  everything  must  present  an  at- 
tractive appearance. 

Use  Brains  in  Your  Gardening. 

“Some  persons  say  gardening  is 
hard  work,  ‘so  hard  on  the  back.’ 
Now,  when  I hoe  I stand  upright  and 
never  have  the  backache.  We  have 
so  many  handy  garden  tools  nowa- 
days that  garden  work  is  made  quite 
easy.  I plant  everything  far  enough 
apart  to  permit  the  use  of  a small- 
tooth  one-horse  cultivator  between 
the  rows  to  keep  the  soil  well  stirred. 
Then  I straddle  the  row  with  a two- 
wheel  garden  cultivator,  with  a cheap 
boy  to  pull  all  remaining  weeds  by 
hand — and  the  work  is  done.  It  is 
not  hard  if  you  know  how. 

“Here  are  some  points  I would 
have  beginners  to  remember; 

“Make  all  rows  as  straight  as  a 
line  can  be  drawn. 

“Never  let  the  weeds  get  the  start 
of  the  little  plants. 

“Put  in  your  spare  time  in  winter 
hauling  manure.  Cover  the  ground 
well  with  it — then  put  on  a little 
more. 

“Try  all  the  novelties  offered  in  a 
small  way.  Something  good  will  be 
found  in  this  way. 

“Purchase  your  seed  from  a reli- 
able seed  house,  and  never  buy  any 
seeds  because  they  are  a little 
cheaper. 

“I  believe  there  is  no  other  business 
offering  the  opportunities  to  a young 
married  man,  with  little  means,  but 
who  is  not  afraid  to  work,  that  the 
the  gardening  business  does.  It  will 
bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  him.” 


10,000  PERSIAN  LILAC,  4 to  6 ft. 

2.000  WHITE  LILAC,  18  to  24  In. 

3.000  HOUGHTON  GOOSEBERRY,  2 yr. 

1.000  BOX  ELDER,  ASH  AND  ELM, 

2 to  3-inch  stem. 

Early  Eureka  and  Red  Triumph  SEED 
POTATOES.  Address 

Norfolk  Nursery,  Norfolk,  Neb. 
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FURS 


AND  PELTS 

to  McMillan  fur  & wool  co. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Illustrated  Circular  lice  to  anyone  interested  in  Raw  Furs 

Trappers*  Guide  Free  to  those  who  ship  to  us 


A Chapter  on  Beans. 

There  are  about  fifty  varieties  of 
beans  as  catalogued  by  our  seedsmen. 
These  naturally  divide  up  into  two 
kinds,  bunch  or  dwarf,  and  pole 
beans.  The  latter  varieties  are  rather 
better  flavored  than  the  dwarf  sorts. 
Horticultural  and  Limas  are  the  best 
flavored  of  all  beans.  The  Green-Pod 
Stringless  have  the  best  of  the  bean 
flavor  of  any  I have  ever  tried.  The 
kidney  beans  rank  next  limas,  and 
are  very  prolific;  the  large  limas  I 
always  found  to  be  shy  bearers,  but 
the  small  lima,  or  Siva  bean,  is  very 
productive.  The  wax  beans  have  a 
thick,  meaty  pod,  but  lack  the  flavor. 

Market  gardeners  sometimes  shell 
their  limas  when  they  are  at  their 


best,  and  sell  them  at  ten  or  fifteen 
cents  a quart;  this  is  the  way  to  get 
the  most  for  them. 

Beans  should  not  be  planted  on  soil 
that  is  too  rich,  or  they  will  go  to 
vines  too  much,  and  will  not  bear  so 
well.  Bunch  beans  will  show  a dis- 
position to  run  and  pole  beans  will 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  pole,  and 
reach  out  to  a neighboring  one,  and 
often  mat  the  ground,  very  much  to 
the  detriment  of  the  crop.  Therefore, 
a moderately  good  soil  should  be 
chosen. 

Be  ns  are  easily  grown,  and  are 
planted  by  every  one  who  has  a gar- 
den, and  it  is  often  the  case  that  the 
market  is  overstocked.  Then  the  good 
woman  of  the  house  saves  her  seed, 
and  puts  away  some  shell  beans  for 
winter,  to  find  out  afterwards  that 
something  else  will  eat  beans  besides 
a man,  and  perhaps  to  never  find  out 
that  Northern  grown  seeds  are  best. 

Navy  beans  are  the  great  bean  of 
commerce,  and  are  used  all  over  the 
world.  They  can  be  grown  almost 
anywhere  in  the  temperate  zones. 
Where  they  make  a business  of 
growing  navy  beans,  they  are  planted 
with  a one-horse  drill  or  a two-horse 
corn  planter;  by  straddling  a row 
they  are  placed  twenty  inches  apart, 
which  is  about  the  proper  distance, 
although  rather  close  for  plowing. 
Hand  hoeing  is  generally  resorted  to 
for  a bean  crop  but  cultivation  should 
not  be  given  when  beans  are  wet 
with  dew  or  rain. 

Harvesting  should  be  done  with  a 
hoe,  cutting  the  vines  off  instead  of 
pulling  them  up;  this  leaves  the  dirt 
behind.  Threshing  is  best  done  with 
a flail,  although  hand  picking  is  of- 
ten resorted  to. 

The  bean  has  but  few  insect  ene- 
mies, aside  from  the  bean  weevil,  and 
this  is  not  known  as  far  north  as 
Lake  Superior.  But  farther  south  it 
plays  sad  havoc  with  the  beans.  The 
beetle  of  this  species  of  weevil  ovi- 
posits in  a slit  of  the  bean  pod;  in  a 
few  days  the  eggs  hatch  and  the 
young  larvae  enter  the  bean  in  its 
green  state.  A large  number  of  bee- 
tles will  develop  in  a single  bean,  eat- 
ing it  about  up,  so  it  is  not  fit  for 
even  stock  food,  or  planting,  or  any 
practical  purpose  whatever. 

The  bean  weevil  and  pea  weevil 
are  not  identical,  although  the  little 
beetle  that  eats  its  way  out  of  the 
bean,  looks  very  much  like  the  one 
that  comes  out  of  the  peas. 

“Every  dog  has  its  day,”  so  the 
remedy  is  to  plant  a little  later.  Here 
in  Southern  Indiana,  we  plant  first 
of  July,  but  in  northern  part  of  state, 
middle  of  June  is  proper  time.  Then 
by  the  time  beans  have  formed  on  the 
vines,  the  beetles  have  suspended 
business  for  the  season. 

Beans  can  be  planted  early  in  the 
season,  and  the  weevil  can  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  use  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  or  they  can  be  kiln  dried,  care 
being  taken  not  to  heat  them  over 
145  degrees  or  they  will  loose  their 
germinating  power. 

In  treating  with  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon, the  beans  should  be  placed  in 
boxes  or  barrels,  the  bisulphide  pour- 
ed into  a dish  of  some  kind  and  set 
on  top  of  beans,  the  whole  covered 
tightly  and  left  to  stand  a few  days. 
The  bisulphide,  being  heavier  than 
the  atmosphere,  goes  down  through 
the  beans  to  the  destruction  of  all 
insect  life.  The  remedy  is  very  in- 
flammable, so  keep  your  fire  away. 

WM.  GOODRICH. 

Princeton,  Ind. 

The  Montana  Experiment  Station 
has  found  that  ordinarily  the  seasons 
there  are  not  long  enough  to  thor- 
oughly ripen  onions  before  frosts  oc- 
cur. It  has  been  found  advisable, 
therefore,  to  plant  onion  seed  in  hot- 
beds and  transplant  later  to  the  open 
field.  The  increase  in  yield  of  trans- 
planted onions  over  those  sown  di- 
rect in  the  field  varied  from  50  to 
200  per  cent,  and  there  was  little,  if 
any,  increase  in  cost  of  labor. 
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Water  Work 
for  the 
Country 
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"Hello,  Jim,  when  did 
you  put  in  a water-works 
system?” 

“About  a month  ago, 
;>C^v'  Charley,  and  I never 
realized  before  how 
much  convenience  and 
real  enjoyment  I’ve  been 
missing  all  this  time.” 

“ sent  for  a free  book  I 
advertised,  called 
■ I Solved  the  Water 
'h  Supply  Problem,’  and  it 
I opened  my  eyes,  I tell  you.” 

, It  convinced  me  that  X could 
3 have  running  water  on  my  place 
as  easily  as  town  people,  so  I 
ordered  an  outfit,  set  it  up  my- 
self, and  It  works  to  perfection. 
It  is  called  the 

Leader 

Water  Supply 
System 

“I  put  in  a bathroom,  have  hot 
and  cold  water  in  the  kitchen  and 
laundry  and  you  see  what  a strong 
pressure  I have  in  this  hose.” 
“How  do  you  get  that  pressure, 
Jim  ?” 

“It’s  very  simple,  Charley— com- 
pressed air.  You  see,  my  windmill 
pumps  water  into  a steel  tank  in  my 
basement  (not  the  old-fashioned 
clumsy,  outdoor  gravity  tank).  The 
a.r  in  this  tank,  being  elastic,  is  com- 
pressed into  the  upper  half  as  the 
water  enters.  This  compressed  air 
then  gives  a pressure  which  forces 
the  water  through  the  pipes  all  over 
the  house,  the  garden  and  the  barn.” 
“I  can  wash  my  buggies,  clean  out 
the  stables,  water  the  gardens,  and 
pipe  water  to  the  stock  so  easily,  it 
seems  almost  like  a dream.” 

“Then  I have  absolute  fire  protec- 
tion, and  that’s  worth  a great  deal  on 
the  farm  you  know.” 

Do  you  want  a copy  of  this 
book,  Mr.  Reader? 
jjj)  It  will  show  you  how  easily  this 
system  can  be  applied  to  your 
own  farm,  and  what  a time 
and  labor  saver  it  will  prove, 
at  moderate  cost. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  “Hoff 
I Solved  the  Water 
Supply  Problem,”  and 

we  send  it  FREE  to  any  one 
interested.  Better  write  now, 
while  the  subject  is  fresh  in  your 
mind.  You ‘11  surely  enjoy  read- 
ing it.  Address 

LEADER  IRON  WORKS  A 
2135  Jasper  Street 
DECATUR,  ILLINOIS 


For  Handling  & Shipping 
Fruits  & Vegetables 

You  can  get  nothing  stronger  and 
cheaper  than  this  crate,  made  out  of 
hardwood  slats. 


Price  of  open  crate,  K.  D.,  12c  per 
crate.  $10  per  100. 

Price  of  closed  crate,  for  shipping,  K.  D., 
14c  per  crate,  $12  per  100. 

We  make  Climax  Grape  and  Peach 
Baskets,  Bushel  Baskets  with  covers, 
etc. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  COMPANY, 
Burlington,  Iowa. 


SAPERDINE 

Ideal  Fruit  Tree  Borer  Preventive. 

Hundreds  of  fruit-growers  using  this 
method.  Headquarters  removed  from  Noel. 
Mo.  Price:  1-lb.  can,  $1;  3-lb.  can,  $2.75; 
6-lb.  can,  $5,  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Write  for  literature.  Address  all 
orders  to  DR.  H.  O.  BEESON, 

15  College  Avenue.  Rosedale,  Kansas. 

RASPBERRIES^  Black  Diamond 

The  two  business  Berries  of  the  day.  A 
No.  1 plants  of  above  varieties  at  reason- 
able prices.  Also  Opalescent  apple  trees. 

J.  C.  BOYD,  Guy’s  Mills.  Pennsylvania 
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EE  SUPPLIES 
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We  make  Bee-hives,  Bee-smokers,  Bee-vells,  Bee-gloves,  Honey 
Boxes,  Swarm  catchers;  In  fact  everything  needed  for  handling  bees; 

In  our  large  factory,  at  lowest  possible  cost.  That  is  your  gain. 

FAITADTT1T  TIUPITD  ATADC  are  ones  we  make,  of  best  material,  finely  fln- 
AVUIUlL  lllLUlmlUKo  ished,  in  cherry,  has  copper  heater,  and  will  please 

/ou  or  you  get  your  money  back.  We  save  you 

money.  Special  prices.  Get  our  large  FREE  BOOK  that  tells  about  our  goods. 
Do  It  now. 

LEAHY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

1719  S.  13th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.  Box  F,  HigginsviUe,  Mo. 
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Questions  and  Answers 


Alfulfa  In  un  Orchard. 

Noticing  a query  in  the  January 
Fruit-Grower  in  regard  to  raising  al- 
falfa in  an  orchard,  I will  answer  by 
saying  "Don’t."  In  this  country  we 
consider  alfalfa  a most  valuable  forage 
plant  when  in  the  meadow,  and  a most 
pernicious  weed  whe  nin  the  orcrard. 
Alfalfa  is  a rank  feeder  and  will  kill 
out  most  weeds  asd  hold  its  own 
against  most  trees  and  grasses.  You 
ask  for  information  and  inquire,  “Do 
you  remove  the  hay?”  No,  my  dear 
friend,  we  do  not,  but  after  a few 
years  of  fighting  we  get  a stump- 
puller  and  remove  the  apple  trees. 
Then,  with  arms,  feet  and  back  some- 
what weary,  but  with  increased  brain 
capacity,  we  go  to  work  and  set  an- 
other orchard,  watching  with  care  for 
the  first  appearance  of  the  alfalfa 

If  j.  N.  E.  of  Grafton,  111.,  sows  al- 
falfa In  his  orchard  he  will  soon  be 
hunting  for  some  one  to  kick  him. 
Don’t,  Don’t,  Don’t.  Perish  the  thought! 
— F.  A.  Briggs,  Cedaredge,  Colo. 


Hogs  In  Orchard. 

I read  an  article  in  the  February 
number  under  the  heading  of  “Hogs  in 
Orchard,”  a question  being  asked  by  E. 
W.,  Delphi,  Ind.  We  have  164  acres  in 
orchard,  10,000  trees  in  all,  ranging  in 
age  from  three  to  twenty-five  years 
old,  on  land  that  is  three-fourths  roll- 
ing flint  and  disintegrated  sea  shells 
so  closely  jammed  in  the  soil  that  a 
majority  of  the  holes  had  to  be  blasted 
with  dynamite  to  set  trees.  The  ground 
will  not  yield  to  cultivation.  On  land 
of  this  kind,  with  a clay  subsoil,  min- 
gled with  flint,  the  hog’s  nose  is  the 
only  plow  that  will  penetrate  the 
ground;  it  yields  to  no  other  kind  of 
cultivation. 

My  plan  after  the  fruit  is  all  gath- 
ered, if  I wish  to  cultivate,  is  to  arm 
myself  with  a crowbar  and  some 
shelled  corn;  then  I turn  the  hogs  In 
the  orchard  and  go  to  each  tree  and 
punch  several  holes  under  and  around 
it,  pour  a little  corn  in  the  hole,  intro- 
duce the  hogs  to  the  process  and  they 
do  the  cultivating  in  an  excellent  man- 
ner. The  only  injury  I have  noticed 
from  this  process  is  the  rubbing 
against  the  body  of  trees  and  this  is 
slight  and  does  not  occur  except  when 
they  are  allowed  to  wallow  in  pud- 
dles.; then  they  are  sure  to  go  from  the 
wallow  to  a tree  or  trees  and  begin 
a vigorous  rubbing  which  injures  the 
bark.  My  remedy  for  this  is  the  ab- 
sence of  puddles  and  keep  the  hogs  out 
of  the  orchard  during  the  summer.  I 
find  this  an  excellent  practice  for  our 
kind  of  rock  piles. 

These  rock  piles  treated  in  this  way 
produce  good  healthy  trees  that  bear 
well  and  produce  the  very  best  quality 
of  apples  both  in  color  and  flavor  and 
size  . This  excellent  fruit  land  is  plen- 
tiful here  at  prices  ranging  from  $5 
to  $10  per  acre  and  costs  from  $16  to 
$20  per  acre  to  get  it  into  growing 
trees,  cost  of  trees  included,  and  when 
once  started  you  have  an  orchard  tnat 
will  not  wear  out  and  very  easy  to  care 
for.  After  trees  begin  to  bear  mow 
twice  a year  and  let  grass  and  weeds 
ile  on  the  ground  for  a mulch  is  all 
that  is  required  as  regards  cultivation. 
There  is  no  better  place  to  grow  apples 
after  the  orchard  is  once  started  than 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Ozarks. — J,  R. 
Jackson,  Wheatland,  Mo. 

' • 

Putting  New  Tops  on  Peach  Trees. 

For  the  benefit  of  O.  S.  of  Spring- 
field,  O.,  I will  say  my  experience  does 
not  accord  with  what  Mr.  Tenney  of 
Massachusetts  says.  I have  success- 
fully put  new  tops  on  peach  trees  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  old.  I now 
have  an  Oldmlxon  tree,  twenty-trree 
years  old,  and  one  foot  in  diameter  at 
ground.  Three  years  ago  it  was  over 
twenty-five  feet  high,  and  I cut  it 
back  to  about  six  feet,  one  limb  being 
six  and  another  five  inches  in  diame- 
ter. East  year  after  going  through 
twenty-two  below  zero,  its  two  year 
old  top  bore  peaches  and  at  present 
there  is  a good  promise  of  two  or  three 
bushels  of  fruit  the  comisg  seasos. 

As  to  budding  over  to  other  varieties, 
it  may  be  done,  but  with  more  liability 
of  Injuring  the  trees  by  second  cut- 
ting back,  above  buds,  following  the 
previous  severe  cutting  back  of  old 
tree.  To  avoid  that  to  some  extent, 
would  advise  late  budding,  some  time 
in  September,  but  from  a money  point 
of  view,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  made 
to  pay  to  change  varieties  on  many 
trees,  or  as  to  that,  a few,  if  one  counts 
labor. — David  Emerlck,  Illinois. 


How  to  Make  Dill  Pickles. 

A subscriber  wants  to  know  how  to 
make  dill  pickles.  Here  is  the  way  I 
make  them:  Put  in  a barrel  a thin 

layer  of  dill,  then  a layer  of  picklep, 
then  a thin  layer  of  dill,  another  of 
pickles,  and  so  on  until  the  barrel  has 
the  desired  quantity.  Then  make  a 
salt  brine  strong  enough  to  hold  up  an 
egg;  pour  this  over  the  pickles,  cover 
and  weight  down;  clean  off  the  top 
once  in  awhile,  and  in  six  weeks  the 
pickles  are  ready  for  use. — F.  M. 
Springer,  Simmons,  Mo. 


Ordinances  Regarding  Fruit  Packages. 

A subscriber  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
wants  to  know  the  regulations  of  dif- 
ferent cities  regarding  the  size  of  berry 
boxes,  whether  boxes  containing  dry- 
measure  quart  or  wine-measure  quart 
shall  be  used. 

investigation  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
the  Middle  West  develops  that  there 
is  no  regulation  that  prevents  either 
size  box  being  used.  If  the  berries  were 
sold  by  the  “quart,”  then  the  city  ordi- 
nances, in  most  cities,  requires  that  a 
full  quart  <dry  measure)  be  used.  But 
berries  are  not  sold  by  the  quart — 
tney  are  sold  by  the  box,  or  by  the 
case,  and  the  purchaser  buys  this  quan- 
tity, and  takes  chances  on  his  pur- 


chase. Canned  fruits  are  sold  by  the 
can,  in  the  same  way.  If  sold  by  the 
quart,  the  cans  must  contain  a quart — 
but  where  the  can  is  the  unit  of  meas- 
urement, this  can  be  of  any  size.  The 
same  holus  good  with  berry  boxes,  as  a 
general  rule. 

It  is  well  to  investigate  the  prefer- 
ence of  duierent  markets,  however  for 
some  preter  one  kniu  of  box  and  some 
another,  borne  markets  want  Hallock 
berry  boxes,  holding  a full  quart,  oth- 
ers preter  the  oesne  box,  holding  the 
wine-measure  quart.  The  wise  snipper 
vviii  investigate  and  learn  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  market  to  which  he  is  to 
ship  his  produce. 


Spraying  for  the  Fruit-Tree  Leaf- 
Roller. 

I use  the  lime-sulphur  mixture  for 
San  Jose  scale,  and  nave  found  it  the 
best  insecticiue  for  this  insect — no  cop- 
per sulphate  or  salt  in  the  mixture  lor 
fne.  I don’t  know  that  we  have  any 
of  the  fruit-tree  leaf-rollers  so  fully 
described  in  the  February  Fruit-Grow- 
er, but  would  like  to  know  if  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  us  to  put  arsenate 
of  lead  in  our  lime-sulphur  solution 
that  we  use  for  scale,  and  spray  just 
before  the  buds  open,  and  in  this  way 
poison  the  leaf-roners  as  they  attempt 
to  eat  their  way  through  the  covering? 
— N.  A.  H.,  Catawba  island,  Ohio. 

if  the  work  of  this  insect  has  not 
been  sufficient  for  you  to  have  noticed 
it,  then  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
need  of  spraying  for  it.  And  even  if 
this  insect  were  found,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  lime-sulphur  mixture 
alone  would  interfere  with  the  larvae 
making  their  escape,  for  Prof,  btedman 
stated,  in  February  Fruit-Grower,  that 
plain  whitewash  would  accomplish  this 
result,  and  prevent  the  insect  becom- 
ing destructive. 


Origin  of  tlie  Kansas  Strawberry. 

Who  originated  the  Kansas  strawber- 
ry, and  who  introduced  it? — J.  B.  F., 
Kincaid,  Kan. 

We  think  the  Kansas  raspberry  orig- 
inated with  and  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Griesa,  Lawrence,  Kan.  Isn't  this 
correct? 


Spraying  for  Apple  Scab. 

I have  been  having  trouble  with 
scab  on  my  apples  for  the  last  two 
years,  especially  the  Missouri  Pippin, 
and  the  disease  is  spreading  to  other 
varieties.  I have  sprayed  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
do  much  good.  Used  arsenate  of  lead 
for  codling  moth,  with  good  success. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  spray  my 
trees  with  a very  strong  solution  of 
bluestone,  with  little  or  no  lime,  before 
the  buds  open  in  spring? — J.  W.  N., 
Winfield,  Kan. 

Dr.  Burrill,  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, who  is  perhaps  as  well  posted  on 
the  subject  of  apple  scab  as  any  man 
in  America,  does  not  believe  it  is  worth 
while  to  spray  before  the  leaves  ap- 
pear, but  recommends  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  after  the  leaf  buds  have 
opened.  It  is  possible  your  Bordeaux 
was  not  properly  made.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  mixture  be  made  just 
right,  else  the  proper  chemical  com- 
bination will  not  be  effected.  Some 
growers  have  had  trouble  using  Bor- 
deaux mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead  to- 
gether, claiming  that  neither  was  as 
effective  as  where  used  alone.  Other 
persons  claim,  however,  that  if  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  properly  made  the 
two  can  be  used  together  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 


Top-Grafting  VVinesup  Apple  Trees. 

I have  planted  out  more  Winesap  ap- 
ple trees  than  I want  and  I have  seen 
articles  in  The  Fruit-Grower  about  top- 
grafting.  Now,  can  you  give  me  in- 
formation as  to  how  the  work  is  done? 
What  time  of  year?  What  varieties 
will  be  best  here?  My  trees  are  two 
years  old. — C.  K.  S.,  Wesley,  Ark. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Ernest  Walker.  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas:  The  Wisesap  is  a 
somewhat  slow  grower.  An  acquaint- 
ance, however,  who  had  an  orchard  of 
some  twenty  acres  of  Winesap  apples 
which  were  not  proving  profitable  in 
his  soil  top-grafted  the  entire  number 
with  Ben  Davis.  They  began  bearing 
in  three  years,  and  I am  told  have 
proved  very  satisfactory.  There  were 
trees  some  eight  or  ten  years  old. 

Younger  trees  may  be  readily  top- 
grafted  and  in  the  present  instance  the 
trees  having  a two  years  start  makes 
this  seem  desirable  rather  thas  dig- 
ging up  the  trees  and  starting  out 
again.  The  work  may  be  commenced 
at  once  and  continued  even  after  the 
buds  have  pushed  out.  The  scions,  how- 
ever, should  be  dormant.  On  small 
limbs  the  side  cut  or  tongue-graft  is 
perhaps  preferable.  On  limbs  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  and  over  use  the 
cleft  graft. 

If  the  trees  have  three  or  four  main 
branches  Insert  the  Scions  In  them  two 
or  three  feet  up  from  the  forks.  If 
only  one,  or  a leader,  a single  scion  in- 
serted a few  inches  above  the  fork- 
ing, or  side  branches,  will  be  needed. 
Cut  off  the  limb  squarely  with  a sharp 
saw.  With  a broad  thln-bladed  knife 
and  mallet  cut  rather  than  split  a cleft 
through  the  middle  of  the  stub  down- 
ward. With  the  point  of  the  knife  or 
a strong  blade  pry  open  the  cleft  and 
insert  the  scion  previously  cut  to  fit 
the  cleft  at  one  side  so  that  the  cam- 
bium layers  of  scion  and  stock  coincide 
at  least  part  of  the  way.  The  scion  Is 
a piece  of  a last  year’s  twig  four  or 
five  inches  long,  bearing  two  or  three 
buds.  The  base  is  cut  wedge  shaped 
to  fit  the  cleft.  Some  make  the  wedge 
slightly  thicker  on  the  side  which  Is 
to  meet  the  bark  of  the  stock.  It  Is 
better,  however,  to  make  the  cuts  flat, 
so  that  the  pressure  when  inserted 
will  not  crush  or  loosen  the  bark  at 
the  edge  of  the  scion.  One  scion  is 
sufficient.  Next  smear  over  the  splice 
with  melted  grafting  wax,  filling  the 
cleft.  Large  limbs  (over  one  Inch)  will 
not  need  tying.  Some  wrap  the  splice 


DEMING 


You  can’t  be  mistaken  about  the  kind  of  work  you  would  do  with  a 
spray  outfit  like  the  above.  We  show  an  actual  spraying  scene  with  a 
Deming  Outfit. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  a Deming  Sprayer  to  do  your  work  (if  not 
this,  some  other  type  of  “The  World’s  Best”),  and  be  sure  that  the  work 
was  done  right? 

We  make  twenty  distinct  types  of  sprayers — all  the  most  approved 
kinds  for  hand  and  power  work,  smallest  to  largest  spraying  operations. 

Write  for  1907  catalog  and  valuable  free  book  of  instructions;  “Spray- 
ing for  Profit,,”  “Words  of  Wisdom.” 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY,  425  Depot  St.,  Salem,  0. 

HENION  HUBBELL,  General  Western  Agents,  Chicago. 


after  waxing  with  a strip  of  cheese 
cloth. 

When  growth  has  well  started  and 
secure  against  accident  all  but  one 
bud  may  be  rubbed  off.  The  single 
scion  will  readily,  after  two  or  three 
years,  heal  over  the  stub  and  in  a few 
years  leave  little  trace  of  the  union. 

After  the  scions  have  started  some 
of  the  side  branching  below  the  graft 
may  be  cut  out  to  throw  more  growth 
into  the  graft.  About  half  such 
branches  might  be  thus  removed,  leav- 
ing the  balance  until  the  following 
winter.  On  larger  trees  I prefer  to 
gradually  remove  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  tops,  taking  an  extra  win- 
ter to  complete  the  work.  The  root 
system  of  the  tree  must  have  top  to 
support  it  until  the  new  top  is  of  some 
size  or  is  well  enough  started  to  di- 
vert all  the  energies  of  the  tree  into 
the  new  top.  The  operation  is  a simple 
one,  and  with  a little  practice  one 
should  not  lose  one  scion  in  fifty.  A 
tool  especially  designed  for  such  work 
can  be  had  of  dealers  in  garden  tools, 
or  can  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose 
by  a blacksmith.  It  should  have  a 
broad  blade  to  cut  rather  than  split  its 
way.  The  edge  is  preferably  concave. 
The  point  is  chisel-shaped  and  narrow. 
This  part  may  be  bent  backward  at 
right  angles  to  the  back  of  the  blade. 
It  is  used  in  opening  the  cleft  when  in- 
serting the  scion.  On  small  limbs,  how- 
ever, one  can  do  the  work  with  a good 
strong  knife  and  saw. 

Grafting  wax  may  be  made  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resin,  6 pounds. 

Beeswax,  1 pound. 

Linseed  oil.  1 pint. 

Melt  together  and  apply  warm  with 
a brush. 

A hard  wax  may  be  made  by  melting 
together  resin,  4 pounds;  beeswax,  2 
pounds,  and  tallow,  1 part.  After  melt- 
ing pour  into  cold  water,  grease  the 
hands  and  “pull”  till  it  becomes  light 
colored. 

The  Jonathan,  Collins  Red,  Givens 
and  Gano  would  be  desirable  commer- 
cial varieties  In  your  locality. 


Shall  He  Keep  Clover  in  the  Orchard! 

My  orchard  is  twelve  years  old;  have 
cultivated  it  every  year  since  it  was 
set,  and  since  the  trees  have  been  too 
large  to  grow  a crop  I have  broken  It 
with  a one-horse  turning  plow,  broke 
very  shallow.  Just  deep  enough  to  keep 
down  vegetation.  Last  year  I sowed 
it  to  clover  and  have  a very  good 
stand.  Would  you  advise  to  let  the 
clover  stand  this  year,  or  would  you 
cultivate?  Have  always  had  a heavy 
crop  of  fruit  when  there  was  fruit  in 
this  latitude. — B.  F.  M.,  Bentonville, 
Ark. 

Answer  by  Ernest  Walker:  Whether 

the  “sod  mulch  method"  of  managing 
an  orchard  is  desirable  depends  upon 
the  soil,  locality  and  the  man.  It  is 
being  followed  by  a few  with  success. 
It  is  almost  necessary  to  adopt  this 
method  or  some  modification  of  it  in 
hilly  lands  difficult  to  plow,  or  in- 
clined to  wash  badly.  It  is  admlssable 
on  good  strong  lands  or  fertile  soils, 
and  In  places  not  subject  to  protracted 
summer  drouths,  but  then  much  de- 
pends on  the  way  the  method  is  carried 
out.  The  herbage  must  be  mowed  three 
or  four  times  during  the  season  and 
allowed  to  remain  where  it  falls  to 
mulch  the  soil  and  by  its  decay  supply 
the  soil  with  humus,  or  It  may  be 
raked  up,  divided  and  spread  under  the 
trees.  This  Is  equivalent  to  taking  fer- 
tility from  the  middles  and  placing 
around  the  trees.  In  time  the  middles 
would  suffer. 

A better  plan  would  be  to  allow  the 
grass  to  lie  where  It  falls,  and  main- 
tain the  mulch  under  the  trees  by  pur- 
chasing straw  or  growing  It  for  the 
purpose.  So  treated  (with  liberal 


| SPRAY  PUMPS 

HIKE  BFElYDURHATJOTHE  MYERS’ 

The  Pump  that  pumps 
JOgM  easy  and  throws  a fall 
flow.  The  cheapest 
pump  Is  the  best 
pump,  that’s  a Myers. 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
&Barn  DoorHang- 
ers.  Send  for  cata- 
log  and  prices. 

.S,  F.  E.  Myers  A'  Bro. 


Oregon’s 

Money  Crop 

BUY  SO  ACRES  OF  BIG  RED  APPLE 
LAND  AT  HOOD  RIVER. 

It  will  yield  you  more  dollars  to  the 
acre  than  any  other  fruit  land  in  the 
United  States.  Let  us  prove  this  to 
you.  Most  ideal  spot  for  a home.  We 
have  an  extensive  list  and  some  good 
bargains.  Write  to 

GEO.  D.  CULBERTSON  & CO.. 
Leading  Land  Agents, 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON. 


HARVARD 


EVERGREENS 

Norway  Spruce,  Arborvltae, 
Balsam  Fir.  Scotch  Pine, 
Blue  Spruce,  etc.  All  kinds 
very  cheap.  Special  bargains 
In  seedlings  by  mall.  Price 
list  free. 

Mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 
NURSERY,  HARVARD,  ELL. 


OSAY! 


if  you  want  Berry  Plants  of 
any  kind,  roses,  canna  roots, 
or  other  ornaments  for  door- 
yard.  or  any  kind  fruit  trees,  let  me  figure 
on  your  wants.  Catalog  early  In  February. 
B.  F.  SMITH,  Cor.  Banks  6 H.  Streets,  Lawrence,  Kansas 


Blackberry,  Dewberry,  Red  and  Black  Rasp- 
berry and  Juneberry  plants,  cheaper  than 

ever  before  known;  also  Pie  Plant  and 
Blackberry  Root  Cuttings  at  a bargain. 

SELIGMAN  NURSERY,  Seligman,  Mo. 


rrre  Day-Old  Chicks 

ljUUfc)  and  Egg  Preserver 

for  sale.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Wllcoxon,  Ft.  Dee  Moines,  Iowa. 


BEE  HIVES  AND  INCUBATORS 
All  kinds  of  bee  supplies  and  fixtures  at 
low  prices.  Favorite  Incubator  and  Brood- 
er; awarded  first  premium  at  state  fair. 
Catalog  free,  but  state  what  Is  wanted. 
ROUSE  CO.,  MEXICO,  MI8SOURL 


mulching  under  the  trees)  an  orchard 
should  not  suffer  materially  during  a 
summer  drouth.  If  the  grass  w^re  al- 
lowed to  grow  up,  however,  and  the 
plan  not  followed  out,  no  doubt  but 
that  the  orchard  and  fruit  would  suf- 
fer during  a summer  drouth.  The  meth- 
od, while  possessing  several  advan- 
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tages,  Is  not  an  escape  from  labor  and 
expense. 

On  soils  which  need  building  up,  and 
under  drouthy  conditions  the  “cover 
crop”  plan  will  prove  the  more  desir- 
able method.  No  intelligent  orchardlst 
advocates  wholly  “clean  culture.”  This 
Is  an  Infallible  method  of  "running 
down”  the  soil. 

If  our  friend  has  been  following  the 
“cover  crop”  method  for  the  past 
twelve  years  I think  I should  allow 
the  clover  to  remain  and  follow  out  the 
“sod  mulch  plan”  for  two  or  three 
years  at  least.  Then  add  a dressing  of 
potash  and  phosphate  fertilizer  and 
turn  under  shallowly  in  the  fall  and 
reseed,  If  the  plan  has  proved  satis- 
factory. 


Growing  of  Russian  Olive  Trees. 

How  is  the  Russian  olive  tree  propa- 
gated? What  kind  of  soil  and  cultiva- 
tion should  it  have?  Does  it  grow 
rapidly  enough  to  be  valuable  for  fuel? 
— M.  E.  C.,  Rolls,  S.  D. 

Answer  by  Albert  Dickens,  Kansas 
Agricultural  College:  The  Russian 

olive,  known  to  the  botanist  as  eleag- 
nus  angustifolia,  is  propagated  most 
commonly  by  seeds,  but  sometimes  by 
cuttings,  either  of  the  ripe  wood  taken 
in  the  fall  and  stored  until  spring,  or 
sometimes  from  green  wood  taken  late 
in  the  summer  and  set  at  once  in  prop- 
agating. In  a small  way,  it  is  some- 
times grown  from  layers.  It  is  in  our 
list  of  slow  growing  trees,  compares 
with  the  nut  trees  perhaps  in  rate  of 
growth.  One  tree  on  the  college  cam- 
pus, twenty-five  years  old,  is  about 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  40 
feet  high:  the  trunk  is  crooked  and 
uneven  and  would  be  of  little  value  for 
any  purpose  other  than  fuel.  Most  any 
of  the  rapid-growing  trees  would  fur- 
nish more  fuel  from  a given  area.  The 
wood  seems  hard  and  would  probably 
make  a very  good  fuel. 


Wants  Variation  of  Flavor  In  Varieties 
of  Apples, 

Will  someone  please  give  me  a list 
of  six  or  seven  varieties  of  apples  hav- 
ing the  greatest  variation  in  flavor,  all 
fairly  good  in  quality. — W.  S.  C.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  In  mention- 

ing apples  which  have  a greater  vari- 
ation in  flavor,  the  writer  knows  of 
no  published  results  or  statistics  from 
which  he  can  gather  accurate  informa- 
tion. Apparently  one  must  rely  upon 
his  own  judgment  and  knowledge  of 
the  varieties  grown  in  different  places. 
It  is  a pretty  generally  recognized  fact 
that  the  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  or  the 
Albemarle  Pippin,  is  variable  in  that  it 
reaches  the  highest  quality  in  certain 
localities  where  it  is  grown,  but  is  of 
less  delicious  flavor  whqri  grown  in 
other  places.  It  is  maintained  stoutly 
by  growers  of  the  Ben  Davis  that  it 
is  a much  better  apple  when  grown  in 
certain  sections  than  when  grown  in 
others.  The  Baldwin  apple  reaches 
better  flavor  apparently  in  those  sec- 
tions where  it  reaches  its  best  develop- 
ment than  it  does  out  of  the  range  of 
its  commercial  adaptation.  The  writer 
has  been  told  by  dealers  in  apples  that 
formerly  the  Missouri  Genet  had  an 
especial  reputation  for  the  exceeuingiy 
high  quamy  of  that  variety  as  com- 
pared with  the  Genet  grown  in  many 
other  sections.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  almost  any  apple  is  at  least 
somewhat  better  when  grown  under 
certain  conditions  that  suit  its  best  de- 
velopment than  when  grown  in  a sec- 
tion where  it  is  only  meagerly  adapted. 


Orchard  Problems. 

(1)  What  is  the  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage of  setting  an  orchard  by  the 
'hexagon''  system?  How  many  trees 
per  acre  will  this  system  allow,  plant- 
ing trees  forty  feet  apart? 

(.2)  If  I use  the  woouen  veneer  pro- 
tectors on  my  young  orenard  how  long 
should  they  be  ieti  on  the  trees?  ir 
they  are  left  on,  is  there  not  danger 
that  the  bark  of  that  part  of  the  tree 
covered  by  them  will  oe  tender  when 
they  are  taken  off? — W.  J.  W.,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  The  ad- 

vantage of  setting  an  orchard  by  the 
hexagon  system  is  that  the  trees  are 
arranged  by  this  method  so  that  there 
is  less  waste  space  between  them,  in- 
stead of  having  the  trees  in  check  rows 
so  that  four  trees  form  each  corner  of 
a square,  the  hexagonal  plan  provides 
for  placing  lour  trees  at  the  corners 
and  one  in  tne  miudie  diagonally  be- 
tween these  four.  The  disadvantage  is 
that  the  trees  in  the  cneck  row  sys- 
tem give  a wiuer  open  row  between  me 
trees  in  which  to  drive  through  m 
managing  or  tilling  tne  orchard.  if 
the  trees  are  4(1  feet  apart  in  tne  hex- 
agonal system  about  36  trees  per  acre 
can  be  obtained. 

(2)  Some  growers  place  wooden  ve- 
neer wrappers  on  their  young  orchard 
trees  and  leave  them  until  they  are 
worn  off,  oniy  removing  tnein  perhaps 
to  loosen  the  wires  and  streich  tne 
wrappers  out  larger  as  the  tree  grows. 
The  bark  will  have  a different  appear- 
ance grown  inside  the  wrapper  and  if 
the  wrapper  is  allowed  to  become  at  all 
tight  around  the  tree,  in  my  judgment 
the  tree  will  be  slightly  injured  by  the 
presence  of  the  wooden  wrapper,  if 
the  wrapper  is  left  very  loose  around 
the  tree  so  there  is  a good  air  space 
between  it  and  the  tree,  1 think  the 
wrappers  may  be  left  throughout  the 
season  without  danger.  A good  many 
cautious  growers,  however,  prefer  to 
take  the  wrappers  off,  either  hanging 
them  on  the  tree  or  leaving  them  on 
the  ground  under  the  tree  during  that 
part  of  the  summer  when  borers  or 
rabbits  are  not  likely  to  injure  the  or- 
chard— that  is,  the  iast  half  of  sum- 
mer— and  replace  them  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather  in  autumn.  The 
writer  has  used  the  wooden  wrappers 
on  a large  number  of  trees,  has  fre- 
quently taken  off  some  of  them  and 
left  the  tree  unprotected  at  various 


times  of  the  year  and  has  never  ob- 
served Lliat  the  bark  suffered  an  injury 
from  tills  sudden  exposure  to  the  full 
sunlight  after  having  been  wrapped, 
provided  the  wrapper  was  loose  enough 
on  the  tree  so  that  the  trunk  could 
air  out  well  within  it. 


Hops  Refuse  us  Fertilizer. 

What  fertilizing  value  has  the  hops 
refuse  from  breweries,  if  any?— C.  lJ., 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  The  refuse 

hops  from  breweries  have  a small  fer- 
tilizing value.  They  are  less  valuable, 
however,  as  a fertilizer  than  the  de- 
caying leaves  of  forest,  shade  or  or- 
chard trees.  Reference  to  Storer’s  Ag- 
riculture, which  gives  analyses  of  a 
large  number  of  waste  products  some- 
times used  for  fertilizers,  shows  hops 
to  have  a slightly  higher  fertilizing 
value  than  wheat  straw.  This  will  per- 
haps illustrate  their  value  as  well  as 
can  be  done. 


Classified  Advertisement 

For  a long  time  The  Fruit-Grower  has  maintained  a department  for  a 
tlaementu  of  farms  for  sale,  In  which  advertisements  wore  Inserted  for  2 cent; 
word.  hast  fall,  when  our  rate  for  display  advertising  was  advanced,  this 
was  not  changed.  Now.  however,  we  find  It  necessary  to  advance  the  rate 
cents  per  word,  and  have  decided  to  classify  advertising,  and  accept  other  lines  t. 
real  estate  advertising.  This  rate  of  2 cents  Der  word  Is  still  considerably 
than  our  rate  for  dlsolay  advertising. 

On  this  page  every  month  will  appear  advertisements  from  our  subscribers  who 
have  anything  to  dispose  of — dogs,  ponies,  poultry  and  eggs,  farm,  second-hand 
spray  pumps,  etc.  The  rate  will  be 

3 Cents  per  Word,  Each  Insertion 

each  Initial  and  number  to  count  as  a word.  No  display  type  will  be  used  In  ad- 
vertisements accepted  at  this  rate,  but  If  any  advertising  of  this  kind  appears  on 
this  page  It  will  be  at  the  regular  rate  of  25  cents  per  line. 

Our  subscribers  are  urged  to  make  use  of  this  department  freely,  to  make 
known  their  wants,  or  to  advertise  articles  thev  have  for  sale.  All  advertisements 
for  this  department  must  be  paid  for  In  advance;  count  the  words  In  the  copy  you 
send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  3 cents  per  word. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Growing  Apple  Grafts  — Shipping 
Strawberries. 

I have  a tract  of  land  that  I intend 
to  plant  in  apple  grafts;  the  land  was 
in  corn  last  year  and  in  wheat  the  pre- 
ceding year.  1 have  been  thinking  of 
fertilizing  this  soil  with  bone  meal.  Is 
this  advisable?  If  so,  about  how  much 
per  acre  should  be  used?  If  bone  meal 
in  large  quantities  comes  in  contact 
with  the  roots  of  young  fruit  trees 
when  first  pianted,  will  it  injure  them? 

(2)  Will  strawberry  plants  be  bene- 
fited by  scattering  bone  meal  over 
them  after  the  mulch  is  removed  in  the 
spring?  If  so,  about  how  much  per 
acre  should  be  used? 

(3)  I have  a nice  strawberry  patch 
that  promises  to  bear  this  season  for 
the  first  time,  and  I intend  to  plant 
more.  If  I do  not  find  a home  market 
for  all  of  them,  will  it  pay  me  to  ship 
to  St.  Louis  by  express,  a distance  of 
150  miles? — E.  H.,  Marion,  Mo. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  Bone  meal 

is  a good  fertilizer  for  fruit  trees.  It 
is  a safe  fertilizer,  as  it  gives  up  its 
plant  food  compounds  somewhat  slowly 
so  as  to  furnish  a continhous  supply  of 
plant  food  for  a long  time  rather  than 
an  excess  for  a very  short  period. 
About  200  to  300  pounds  per  acre  is  a 
liberal  application.  Even  if  large  quan- 
tities of  the  bone  meal  come  in  contact 
with  the  roots  of  young  fruit  trees 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  will 
injure  them. 

(2)  Bone  meal  is  an  excellent  fertil- 
izer for  strawberry  plants.  It  is  usual- 
ly less  serviceable,  however,  if  scat- 
tered over  the  plants  in  early  spring 
on  the  removal  of  the  mulch  than  it  is 
if  worked  into  the  ground  at  the  time 
of  cultivating  the  renewing  beds  after 
the  fruiting  season.  From  150  to  300 
pounds  of  bone  meal  per  acre  worked 
into  the  soil  between  the  rows  when 
the  young  plants  are  making  the  first 
year's  growth  or  when  renewing  an 
old  bed  frequently  gives  splendid  re- 
sults. 

(3)  As  to  whether  it  will  pay  to  ship 
strawberries  by  express  from  the  point 
in  question  to  St.  Louis  depends  upon 
the  rates  and  the  prices  that  can  be 
obtained  on  the  market  at  any  given 
time.  Prices  of  course  differ  greatly 
in  different  years.  As  a rule,  however, 
a grower  who  has  a small  surplus  to  be 
shipped  by  express  is  likely  to  do  bet- 
ter in  shipping  to  comparatively  small 
adjacent  towns  and  cities  than  to  ship 
to  the  great  markets  in  competition 
with  those  who  can  ship  in  car  lots. 


Management  of  Raspberry  Plants. 

In  the  spring  of  1906  I set  out  600 
Kansas  raspberry  plants,  which  made 
a nice  growth  last  season.  As  I am 
inexperienced  in  raspberry  growing,  x 
want  to  ask  if  these  vines  shoulu  be 
cultivated  next  spring  until  fruiting 
time?  Should  the  old  staiks,  or  canes, 
all  be  cut  out  after  fruiting  season, 
allowing  a new  growth  of  canes  for  the 
next  season  s crop?  Or  should  the  old 
canes  be  left  for  further  usefulness? 
Is  it  desirable  to  mulch  the  plants  in 
winter? — J.  A.  B.,  Morris  County,  Kan. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  It  will  be 

best  to  cultivate  the  raspberry  plants 
before  fruiting  time.  The  old  stalks 
which  grew  iast  summer  will  all  die  by 
the  close  of  summer  this  year.  The 
canes  which  will  produce  next  year's 
crop  of  fruit  will  be  those  which  come 
up  as  little  sprouts  this  coming  spring. 
It  will  be  well,  when  these  new  shoots 
get  to  be  20  inches  higii,  to  pinch  them 
back,  so  as  to  induce  branching  from 
the  ground  up.  These  will  be  the  canes 
for  next  year  s crop.  Those  which  bear 
fruit  this  season  can  be  cut  out  any 
time  after  the  fruit  crop  is  harvested 
up  to  the  beginning  of  growth  next 
spring.  Raspberry  plants  frequently  do 
a little  better  if  mulched  during  the 
winter,  particularly  if  far  north  and  in 
the  prairie  district  to  the  northwest. 
Usually,  however,  where  good  cultiva- 
tion is  kept  up  until  the  fruiting  period 
and  then  some  autumn  growth  allowed 
to  grow  among  the  plants  to  cover  the 
ground  in  the  fall  and  winter,  the  ex- 
pense of  further  artificial  mulching  is 
not  justifiable  on  large  commercial 
plantations. 


Fertilizing  Pear  and  Peach  Trees. 

(1)  Do  pear  trees  need  any  fertilizer 
on  thin  clay  soil?  If  so,  what  is  best? 
I have  an  idea  that  fertilizers  will 
make  pear  trees  more  susceptible  to 
blight;  am  I right?  , 

(2)  Is  there  danger  of  getting  soil 
too  rich  for  peaches? 

(3)  I have  strawberries  in  a young 
apple  orchard;  how  is  the  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  the  mulch  to  prepare  for  a 
second  crop?  Will  burning  the  straw 
injure  the  trees?  The  mulch  being 
thin  on  the  ground — about  two  inches 
— will  it  do  to  plow  it  under  between 
the  rows? 

(4)  Will  manure  scattered  in  winter 
leach  or  waste  very  much  before  it  can 
be  plowed  under  in  spring? — W.  D.  H., 
Troy,  Mo. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  In  this  sec- 

tion of  the  country  the  pear  will  suc- 
ceed better  on  thin  land  than  will  any 


POULTRY. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  a specialty; 
26  years’  experience.  Fifteen  eggs,  $1;  fifty. 
33;  one  hundred,  55.  Hazel  Dell  Poultry 
Farm,  Charles  Lyman,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 

I have  a nice  lot  of  pure  Cardinal  Rasp- 
berry plants  for  sale.  This  variety  is  of 
good  quality,  perfectly  hardy  and  a money- 
maker. Write  at  once  for  prices.  Have  a 
few  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  for  sale — pure; 
roosters,  $ 2 ; hens,  31.  Eggs  In  season,  35 
per  hundred,  33  for  200,  from  best-laying 
strain.  I keep  no  others.  George  Coryell, 
Brock,  Nebraska. 


FARM  FOR  RENT 

WANTED — Rustling,  reliable  fruit  man, 
who  will  give  six  hundred  bond;  have  160- 
acre  farm,  about  80  cultivated,  want  plant- 
ed to  fruit;  give  all  he  raises  and  one-half 
fruit;  deed  him  40  acres  of  planted  trees 
at  end  of  contract;  55  bushels  corn,  3-4 
bale  cotton  to  acre  have  been  raised  on 
farm.  Polk  Co.,  Arkansas;  captured  first 
award  on  peaches  and  apples  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  1904.  Write  Frank  DeTar,  Station  A, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WANTED — To  rent  a farm,  with  good 
house,  6 Mi  miles  from  Atlanta,  to  German 
or  Swedish  family  who  can  furnish  their 
own  stock,  etc.,  and  take  care  of  fruit  trees 
for  part  of  rent.  Mild  climate,  good  water, 
splendid  market  for  truck  and  chickens. 
Address  at  once.  Dr.  Archibald  Smith,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 


For  Sale  or  Lease — Fine  orchard  of  60 
or  7 0 acres  best  varieties  peaches,  7 acres 
grapes,  and  a few  apples  and  plums;  all  well 
selected  and  well  cared  for.  I want  to  sell, 
lease  or  get  experienced  man  to  handle  the 
farm.  Orchard  well  located,  and  fine  pros- 
pects for  crop.  Other  business  requires  my 
time.  Address  J.  E.  Reynolds,  Cameron,  Ind. 
Ter. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 

BARGAINS  in  farms  and  unimproved 
lands  in  Southwest  Missouri.  Waldo  P.  John- 
son. Osceola.  Missouri. 


Fruit,  Truck  and  Stock  Farms  for  sale, 
and  wanted  everywhere.  Before  buying, 
selling  or  exchanging  consult  us.  We  can 
satisfy  you,  no  matter  what  your  wants 
or  where  located.  Write  for  list.  The 
H.  K.  Sopp  Co.,  221-6378  Penn  Ave.  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 780  acres,  100  In  cultivation, 
40  acres  In  Elberta  and  Mamie  Ross 
Peaches,  2 to  4 years  old;  good  5-room 
house.  37.000;  will  divide.  H.  Wernecke, 
Pyland,  Marlon  Co.,  Texas. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  In  real  estate 
In  Grand  Valley,  the  famous  peach,  apple 
and  pear  growing  section  of  Western  Colo- 
rado. Orchards  here  8 years  old  net  the 
growers  from  3600  to  3700  per  acre.  The 
specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles  and 
asthma.  Write  us  for  Information.  The 
climate  Is  the  best  In  the  world,  and  Is  a 
Home  Loan  & Investment  Co.,  367  Main  St., 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


T 00K  HFRFI  133  acres  splendid  fruit 

farm;  choice  varieties,  all 
young  and  bearing.  Sales  1906  over  37,000. 
Fine  house  and  barn  (new);  2V4  miles  from 
Topeka.  Quick  sale,  3100  per  acre.  Topeka 
Real  Estate  Co..  623  Kansas  ave. 
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X Authentic  Information  about  new  X 
X Fruit  and  Grape  Lands  Just  being  X 
X brought  under  Irrigation  In  the  la-  X 
X mous  Lewlston-Clarkston  Basin  fur-  X 
X nished  free  by  Development  League,  X 
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GO  WEST 


and  secure  a fruit  tract  In 
the  fertile  Irrigated  valleys 
where  failure  Is  unknown 
and  where  the  superior  quality  of  fruit, 
grown  In  a light,  dry  atmosphere,  commands 
the  highest  market  price  In  the  world. 
RANCH  AND  RANGE,  the  leading  horticul- 
tural and  farm  Journal  In  the  West  will  keep 
you  Informed  about  the  wonderful  opportu- 
nities. 2 months,  10  cents;  one  year.  Includ- 
ing a 10x11  H atlas  of  17  maps,  giving  state 
map  of  Colorado.  31.00.  Address 
RANCH  AND  RANGE,  DENVER,  COLO. 


Come  South — Buy  a farm  cheap.  In  a 
good  country  with  no  winters.  Write  E.  D. 
Corwin,  Hendersonville.  North  Carolina. 


Farm  and  Orchard  Land  in  best  fruit 
section  of  Missouri,  34  to  33.  Ed.  C.  Bau- 
mann, Springfield,  Mo. 


10,000  acres  of  fine,  productive  farming 
land  in  tracts  to  suit  purchaser,  312  per 
acre,  easy  terms;  produce  great  crops,  cot- 
ton, fruit,  corn  and  truck;  two  miles  from 
railroad,  schools,  churches  and  market.  De- 
scriptive circular  and  land  list  free.  Cheney 
& McIntosh,  424  Moore  building,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas. 


FOR  SALE — A nice  home,  23  acres  ad- 
joining good  town;  two  railroads,  good 
schools  and  churches;  no  saloons;  450  apple 
trees  Just  coming  into  bearing;  chiefly  win- 
ter apples,  best  varieties.  Some  cherries, 
peaches,  pears,  plums  and  a good  start  of 
small  fruits.  Large  new  house,  wire  fences, 
ornamental  hedge,  alfalfa  and  tame  grass 
pasture.  Write  E.  F.  Stoner,  Chester,  Neb. 


Cuba:Offers«">  Opportunity 

to  the  Farmer,  the  Renter  or  Investor. 

Buy  a farm  and  be  Independent. 
Land  sells  at  a low  figure  now.  Its 
value  must  double  In  a short  time. 
Conditions  warrant  this.  Buy  right 
now  at  small  cost,  best  land  that  will 
raise  big,  profitable  crops. 

Other  tropical  countries  cannot 
compete  with  Cuba.  Her  products 
reach  the  natural  markets  (The 
States)  In  the  least  time.  No  crop 
failures  in  Cuba;  growing  season 
continuous.  Ten  acres  will  yield  more 
profit  than  100  acres  In  the  States. 

We  have  as  good  land  as  you  can 
buy.  We  own  Turlguano  Plantation 
on  the  North  coast.  You  can  find  It 
on  the  map.  Climate  Ideal;  market 
facilities  unexcelled. 

Write  for  prospectus  and  booklet  telling 
how  to  own  and  profitably  work  a farm  In 
Cuba  at  a small  cost. 

TURIGUANO  LAND  CO.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

814  Majestic  Building. 


SOUTH  GEORGIA 

offers  great  inducements  to  Homeseekers.  The  new  Fruitland  Colony 
Company  is  located  on  the  Ga.  So.  & Fla.  Ry.,  which  runs  from  Macon 
to  Jacksonville  and  passes  through  the  town  of  Fruitland.  We  are 
selling  residence  lots  40x125  feet  as  low  as  33.00  per  lot  and  up  to  325.00, 
according  to  location;  business  lots  from  315.00  up.  one  acre  tracts  ad- 
joining the  town  for  $26.00;  5 acre  tracts  for  $76.00,  etc.  This  is  not  a 
speculation  for  you,  but  an  investment.  We  are  in  the  finest  fruit, 
truck,  pecan  and  general  farming  location  in  the  South.  We  want  you 
to  send  us  your  name  and  we  will  mail  you  free,  a large  map,  2%x3  ft., 
a 24-page  illustrated  book  and  other  literature  about  Southern  Georgia 
and  the  Fruitland  Colony  Company  and  the  town  of  Fruitland.  Get  in 
now  and  participate  in  the  advance  and  make  some  money. 

FRUITLAND  COLONY  COMPANY, 

W.  L.  GLESSNER,  Dept.  G. 

Dept.  G,  Chicago,  or 

care  Ga.  So.  & Fla.  Ry.,  Macon,  Ga. 


of  our  other  orchard  fruits.  It  will 
usually  succeed  and  fruit  well  on  the 
highest,  sterile  clay  knolls.  The  most 
serious  obstacle  to  pear  growing  in 
this  section  is  the  pear  blight.  It  is 
the  prevailing  opinion  that  anything 
which  tends  to  produce  rank  growth 
on  the  part  of  the  tree  (like  excessive 
cultivation  of  the  soil  or  liberal  ap- 
plication of  fertilizers)  renders  the  tree 
more  susceptible  to  blight.  The  blight 
seems  most  liable  to  get  into  the  grow- 
ing tissues  of  the  tree  where  the  tis- 
sue is  soft,  spongy  and  growing  rap- 
idly. For  that  reason  the  majority  of 
successful  pear  growers  advocate  keep- 
ing the  tree  in  sod  rather  than  in  clean 
cultivation  once  they  have  become  .es- 
tablished. For  the  same  reason,  I 
could  not  advocate  a liberal  applica- 
tion of  any  unless  the  soil  Is  exceed- 
ingly poor  and  thin.  It  may  be  added 
also  that  the  pear  sets  fruit  more 
abundantly  where  it  is  not  making  a 


too  vigorous  wood  growth.  Personally, 
I have  yet  to  see  the  Missouri  pear 
orchard  on  poor  enough  ground  that 
the  trees  appeared  to  me  to  need  a fer- 
tilizer. I have  personally  seen  them 
on  such  rich  ground,  or  so  highly  fer- 
tilized or  well  cultivated  that  the  trees 
made  too  much  wood  growth  to  fruit 
well  and  also  were  very  susceptible  to 
blight. 

(2)  There  is  probably  no  danger  of 
getting  soil  too  rich  for  peaches  in  this 
state.  The  peach  will  not  thrive  on  a 
poor  soil  such  as  will  satisfy  the.  pear, 
but  on  the  contrary  profits  by  a rich 
soil,  good  cultivation,  regular  pruning, 
thinning  the  fruit  and  other  factors 
which  tend  to  contribute  to  the  growth 
and  vigor  of  the  tree. 

(3)  Burning  the  mulch  in  the  straw- 
berry patch  in  the  orchard  is  likely  to 
injure  the  fruit  trees,  provided  the  fire 
is  at  all  a hot  one.  It  takes  less  fire 

(Continued  on  page  40.) 
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Green  Manuring  for  Gardeners. 

The  maintaining  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  an  important  matter  to  ev- 
eryone who  grows  garden  crops.  Most 
gardeners  use  great  quantities  of 
barnyard  manure,  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  gardeners  are  remote 
from  the  city,  the  source  of  supply  of 
most  of  the  manures  used  on  gar- 
dens, and  to  such  persons  green  ma- 
nures offer  a good  method  of  main- 
taining the  supply  of  humus  in  the 
soil.  Green  manuring  cannot  be  prac- 
ticed profitably,  as  a rule,  where  land 
is  high-priced — but  farther  from  the 
city  values  are  usually  lower. 

Here  is  what  a prominent  Pennsyl- 
vania gardener  says  about  the  im- 
portance of  having  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  humus  in  soils  used  for  gar- 
dening, and  his  method  of  securing 
this  supply: 

“The  most  important  matter  in  in- 
creasing or  maintaining  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  the  addition  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  stable 
manures  or  green  crops.  Stable  ma- 
nures generally  give  quicker  results, 
because  of  the  larger  percentage  of 
more  available  plant  food  in  them 
than  in  green  crops.  So  far  as  ulti- 
mate results  are  concerned,  the  nature 
of  the  vegetable  matter  introduced 
into  the  soil  is  of  little  importance,  ex- 
cept that  the  legumes  possess  supe- 
rior merits  because  of  their  high  con- 
tent of  nitrogen. 

“Humus  is  vegetable  matter  in  the 
process  of  decay.  Its  virtues  are 
many.  It  increases  the  water-holding 
power  of  soils,  making  them  less  sus- 
ceptible to  drouths.  It  keeps  the  soil 
loose  and  friable  and  prevents  surface- 
baking to  a serious  extent.  It  ren- 
ders soils  more  easily  cultivated.  It 
increases  the  supply  of  available  plant 
food.  It  is  favorable  to  the  work  of 
bacteria,  and  soils  containing  the  larg- 
est percentages  of  vegetable  matter 
generally  contain  the  largest  number 
of  bacteria.  The  gardener  who  ex- 
pects success  must  do  everything  to 
increase  the  supply  of  humus.  This 
may  be  done  in  three  ways,  namely: 
By  the  use  of  stable  manure,  catch 
crops,  and  crops  grown  especially  for 
green  manurial  purposes. 

“The  extent  to  which  green  ma- 
nures can  be  profitably  used  depends 
upon  the  value  of  the  land,  the  line  of 
gardening  followed  and  the  acreage 
of  tillable  soil.  The  gardener  operat- 
ing on  a large  farm  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  maintain  and  increase  the 
supply  of  vegetable  matter  in  his  soils 
without  resorting  largely  to  the  use 
of  stable  manures.  If  a small  acre- 
age is  being  farmed  or  trucked,  and 
manures  can  be  hauled  and  applied  at 
moderate  cost,  it  is  more  profitable  to 
crop  the  land  every  year.  But  gar- 
deners who  have  plenty  of  land  can 
use  green  crops  with  splendid  results. 
Green  manures  can  often  be  used 
with  excellent  results  in  the  restora- 
tion of  so-called  ‘worn-out’  lands, 
Soils  are  said  to  be  ‘worn  out’  or  ex- 
hausted when  they  fail  to  yield  pay- 
ing crops,  and  this  failure  is  nearly 
always  due  to  a deficiency  of  humus. 

“The  writer  has  used  with  the  best 
results  the  following  plan,  on  ground 
which  was  greatly  lacking  in  veg- 
etable matter:  The  soil  was  plowed  in 
August,  thoroughtly  harrowed  and 
sowed  in  rye  early  in  September,  using 
two  bushels  of  seed  and  300  pounds 
of  a high-grade,  home-mixed  fertil- 
izer per  acre.  The  rye  made  a fair 
growth  and  was  plowed  under  when 
about  three  feet  high  the  following 
spring.  We  then  sowed  oats  and 
Canada  field  peas,  using  seed  and  fer- 
tilizer freely,  compacting  the  soil 
thoroughly  before  sowing.  When  the 
oats  were  shooting  into  head,  they, 
with  the  field  peas,  were  plowed  un- 
der. The  soil  was  again  plowed  and 
prepared  for  rye,  which  constituted 
the  third  consecutive  green  crop,  and 
this  was  plowed  down  the  following 
spring  and  the  ground  planted  in 
Danish  Ball  cabbage.  On  account  of 
exceedingly  dry  weather  during  late 
summer  and  throughout  the  fall,  the 
cabbage  crop  was  only  a partial  suc- 
cess. We  were  anxious  to  give  the 
plat  a fair  chance,  so  the  following 
season  we  planted  late  cabbage,  con- 
trary to  our  usual  practice,  but  the  re- 
sults were  most  gratifying.  This  is 
now  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  ground 
on  our  farm,  and  although  the  course 
of  green  manuring  described  seems 
somewhat  expensive,  it  proved  a very 
profitable  investment.  The  good  re- 
sults of  this  course  of  green  manur- 
ing will  be  noticed  for  years  to  come. 
After  harvesting  the  cabbage  last  fall, 
the  ground  was  plowed.  It  was  limed 
in  the  spring  and  sown  in  red  clover, 
using  ten  quarts  of  seed  per  acre,  and 
with  no  nurse  crop.  This  will  give  a 
heavy  growth  of  clover  to  be  plowed 


down  the  following  year,  when  cab- 
bage will  be  planted  again. 

“An  excellent  plan,  and  one  less  ex- 
pensive than  the  foregoing,  is  to  plow 
the  soil  early  in  the  spring,  destroy 
early  weeds  by  harrowing  at  intervals 
until  the  15th  of  May,  and  then  sow 
clover,  covering  the  seed  with  a weed- 
er.  Another  successful  plan  with  us 
is  to  sow  clover  seed  in  August.  The 
weeds  are  not  troublesome  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  a fine  growth 
of  clover  will  be  secured  to  be  plowed 
under  the  following  year.  Spring  sow- 
ing gives  the  largest  amount  of  veg- 
etation, which  is  a decided  advantage, 
if  the  crop  is  wanted  to  be  plowed 
under  early  the  next  spring.  An- 
other excellent  plan  is  to  use  oats,  or 
oats  and  Canada  field  peas  for  the 
first  crop,  plowing  under  in  July  or 
August,  and  then  sow  red  clover  or 
the  mammoth,  to  be  plowed  down 
the  next  year. 

“It  is  frequently  possible  to  remove 
early  vegetables  in  time  to  sow  one  of 
the  clovers,  and,  wherever  the  le- 
gumes can  be  worked  into  the  rota- 
tion of  vegetables,  they  will  prove 
highly  beneficial.  Although  the  le- 
gumes are  by  far  the  best  crops  for 
manurial  purposes,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  use  them.  Rye  can  often 
be  sowed  late  in  the  fall  when  clover 
would  not  likely  succeed.  When  rye 
is  used  it  is  an  advantage  not  to  plow 
too  soon  in  the  spring,  so  there  will 
be  plenty  of  time  for  the  rye  to  make 
considerable  growth.  This  time  can 
be  allowed  when  the  soil  is  wanted 
for  late  cabbage  or  late  tomatoes;  or 
crops  which  should  not  be  put  out 
until  after  danger  of  severe  frosts. 
Rye  is  a splendid  crop  to  plow  under 
for  potatoes,  for  the  tubers  seldom 
scab  in  such  soils.  We  have  been 
told  that  cabbage  will  not  be  troubled 
with  the  disease  of  club  root  when 
grows  in  soils  in  which  crops  of 
green  rye  have  been  plowed  under, 
but  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  correct- 
ness of  this  statement,  though  we  can- 
not, from  our  own  experience,  contra- 
dict the  assertion. 

“It  is  difficult  to  derive  much  ben- 
efit from  catch  crops,  as  tramping 
over  the  ground  in  gathering  the  veg- 
etables is  very  destructive  to  the 
young  plants.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  it  is  better  to  plow  after  remov- 
ing the  vegetables  and  raise  a green 
crop  especially  for  manurial  purposes. 
So  far  as  economy  is  concerned,  it  is 
often  less  expensive  to  supply  the 
humus  by  green  manures  than  by 
stable  manures.” 

^ ^ ^ 

Poisoned  Bran  for  Cut-Worms  and 
Grasshoppers. 

Cut-worms  and  grasshoppers  can 
be  destroyed  with  poisoned  bran,  by 
placing  the  same  in  small  piles  on  the 
infected  areas,  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening.  These  insects  not  only  pre- 
fer the  bran  to  vegetation,  but  are  at- 
tracted for  some  distance  to  it. 

The  mash  is  made  as  follows: 

Bran,  50  lbs. 

Paris  green,  1 lb. 

Thoroughly  mix  dry. 

Moisten  the  above  mixture  with 
sweetened  water  (this  may  be  sweet- 
ened with  two  quarts  of  cheap  molas- 
les)  and  stir  to  a moist  mash,  but  do 
not  make  it  sloppy. 

The  mash  should  be  used  fresh  and 
not  put  out  when  sour. 

For  cut-worms,  the  piles  should  be 
placed  from  two  to  three  feet  apart 
each  way.  For  grasshoppers,  the  piles 
may  be  more  widely  scattered. 
Usually,  it  is  necessary  only  to  put  the 
poison  around  the  edges,  or  along  one 
side  of  the  field. 

Do  not  allow  the  stock  or  fowls  to 
get  the  mash  on  account  of  the  con- 
tained poison. 

Vegetables  of  a distinct  leafy  na- 
ture, as  cabbage,  lettuce,  spinach,  etc., 
utilize  to  good  advantage  heavy  ap- 
plications of  nitrogen,  while  large 
amounts  of  this  element  applied  to 
tomatoes,  peppers  and  egg  plants 
would  be  disastrous  by  encouraging 
excessive  growth  of  leaf  and  stem 
without  much  fruit. 


Two  Garden  Hints. 

At  the  Nova  Scotia  Experiment  Sta- 
tion it  was  found  that  in  garden  prac- 
tice it  is  a decided  advantage  to  stake 
even  half-tall  varieties  of  peas,  and  to 
plant  two  rows  six  inches  apart,  al- 
lowing two  feet  to  the  next  row.  This 
was  found  to  be  much  preferable  to  a 
single  row  two  and  a half  feet  apart, 
since  about  double  the  crop  is  secur- 
ed. There  is  more  difficulty  in  hoe- 
ing the  double  rows,  and  in  field 
planting  this  plan  could  not  be  prac- 
ticed. Pods  from  the  staked  peas 
were  much  superior  to  the  unstaked 
peas. 


slightly  greater  from  plants  pruned 
once  than  from  plants  pruned  twice. 
In  fact,  the  total  yield  from  plants 
pruned  twice  was  not  quite  so  great 
as  from  unpruned  plants. 


•Sj£  ^ 


Going  to  grow  anything  new  in 
your  garden  this  year?  Why  not  try 
some  celery,  some  salsify,  or  some  of 
the  other  things  you  have  neglected. 
No  reason  why  any  of  the  members 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  should 
not  have  both  these  splendid  vege- 
tables this  year. 

^ ^ 


At  the  same  station  it  was  found  Crisp,  tender  lettuce  can  be  secur- 
that  earliness  of  ripening  of  tomatoes  e<3  only  by  keeping  the  plants  grow- 
is  considerably  increased  by  pruning,  ing  rapidly.  Lettuce  and  cabbage 
and  that  the  total  yield  of  plants  is  will  stand  lots  of  fertilizer. 


A 5hady  Transaction 

If  anybody  sold  you  some  lumber  and  if  upon  careful  examination  you 
discovered  that  it  was  really  not  solid  timber  but  merely  short  pieces 
spliced  together  you  would  call  it  a shady  transaction.  That  is  about  the 
kind  of  a proposition  you  are  up  against  when  you  buy  cut  stay  fence. 

It's  really  not  a first-class,  full  strength  product.  About  half  of  its 
strength  is  wasted — sacrificed  to  convenience  and  speed  in  manufacture. 
Our  stay  wire  is  never  cut.  It  runs  continuously  up  and  down  across  the 
fence  for  many  rods  without  an  end,  thus  preserving  and  utilizing  all  the 
strength  and  service  there  is  in  the  wire. 

30  Days  Approval.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  Advance  Fence 
is  the  best  made  fence  on  earth.  Wg  offer  to  ship  you  all  you  need  on  30 
days  approval.  We  want  you  to  examine  it  carefully  and  compare  its 
construction  with  other  fences.  You  may  stretch  up  a part  or  all  of  it 
and  turn  your  stock  against  it.  In  fact  give  it  any  kind  of  a test  you  wish. 

Then  we  will  let  you  be  the  judge — absolutely.  If  you  do  not  like  it 

send  it  back  and  it  won’t  cost  you  a cent  as  we  will  pay  freight  both 
ways  and  refund  to  you  every  cent  you  paid.  We  know  that  Advance 
Fence  will  please  you  or  we  would  not  dare  make  this  liberal  offer. 

We  Prepay  Freight  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  shipment. 
You  take  no  risk  whatever.  Write  for  our  Free  Fence  Book  and  Prices/- 

Advance 
Fence  Co., 

87  Old  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


400,000  PehcK  Trees 

All  the  Leading  Varieties,  a Good  Proportion  of  Elbertas. 


JAPAN  PLUMS — Largely  of  Abun- 
dance, Burbank  and  Wickson — 
both  one  and  two  year;  fine. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS — A large  stock. 

Write  for  prices. 


HOOPES,  BRO.  & THOMAS, 

Maple  Avenue  Nurseries 

West  Chester,  Penna. 

600  Acres.  57th  Year. 


JUST  ADD  WATER 

To  Noxall  Prepared  Spray  Mixtures,  and  you  are  ready 
to  spray.  No  dirt  or  bother  in  mixing;  no  waste. 

Noxall 

Prepared  Spray  Mixtures 

are  the  best  and  cheapest.  Those  who  use  them  use  no  other. 
Catalogue  describing  fourteen  different  Prepared  Spray  Mix- 
tures manufactured  by  us,  and  illustrations  of  various  insects 
and  pests  which  are  so  destructive  to  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
mailed  free. 

QUINCY  SPRAY  MIXTURE  CO.,  BOX  6-S,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


‘GOES  LIKE  SIXTY” 


■■  To  introduce  our  famous 

For  $125.92  gilson 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

STRONG  ENOUGH  TO  SAW  WOOD,  grind  feed,  and  run  all  kinds  of 
machinery.  FROST  PROOF.  Starts  readily  in  coldest 
eiison  art.  Co.,  weather.  Write  for  catalogue — all  sizes.  FREE  TRIAL. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  48  Park  St.,  Pt.  Washington, Wis. 


Rot,  Blight,  Mildew 


Present  it  With  the  Origin* 
p nd  Only  “LION  BRAND’ 

Bordeaux  Mixture 


I Concentrated  and  Scientifically  Prepared.  Ready  for  immediate  use  by  simply  adding  fifty  parts  water. 

f a Put  up  ln  Quarts.  Gallons.  Five  Gallons,  One- 

L O W vOll.  LlIcCllVC.  half  Barrels  and  Barrels.  Our  business  is  to 
manufacture  agricultural  Sprays  and  Fungicides,  Paris  Green,  Kerosene  Emulsion  and 
Lime.  Sulphur  and  Salt.  In  ordering  specify  “Lion  Brand" — Manufactured  by 

The  James  A.  Blanchard  Co.,  Insecticide  Dept.,  New  York 


PRATT’S 


“ SC  ALECIDE 


WILL  POSITIVELY  DESTROY 


99  Soluble 
Petroleum 


SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE,  PEAR  PSYLLA,  ETC. 

Without  Injury  to  the  Trees.  Samples,  Prices  and  Endorsement  of  Experiment  Stations  on  Application. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY,  Dept.  D.,  11  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

alcohol  engine,  superior  to  *nv  one-cylinder  engine ; revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  en_ 

Less  to  Buy— Less  fco  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  w&gon.  It  Is  a combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
•ntfiaa  8*kd  roa  Catalogue  THE  tvcmpi.k  PUMP  CO.,  Mfr»~  Meagher  and  15th  St*..  Chicago.  THIS  18  OUR  FIFTY-THIRD  YEAR. 


UNTIL  TOU  INVESTIGATE 
“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,** 
a two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 
ht  and  balk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  dnrabllltv.  Costs 


No  other  responsible  man- 
ufacturer has  ever  made 
such  a liberal  offer.  It  is  so 
very  liberal  that  I don’t  know 
how  long  I can  keep  it  up, 

WRITE  ME  THE 
POSTAL  NOW! 


uarantee  It  For- 
ever and  Give 
You  FREE  In- 
surance and 

FREE 


Music 
Les- 
sons 


Put  your  name  and  address  on  the 
back — no  promise — no  anything.  That 
doesn’t  put  you  under  any  obligation — 
there  can’t  be  a bit  of  risk  on  your  part. 
Address  the  postal  like  this: 


HOBART  M.  CABLE,  Pres. 

578  Stein  way  Hall,  Chicago,  111. 


President 


Am  President  of  the  Hobart  M.  Cable  Company — Capital,  $350,000.00.  I build  the 
world-famous  Burdett  Organ  that  you  have  heard  so  much  about.  I sell  the 
Burdett  Crgan  RIGHT  TO  YOU  and  charge  you  my  LOWEST  FACTORY  PRICE. 
That’s  my  NEW  way,  and  it  gives  you  the  Burdett  Organ,  the  organ  which 
for  fifty  years  has  been  known  everywhere  as  the  best,  and  you  SAVE  at  least  HALF 
on  the  price. 

Now  I am  going  to  make  you  an  offer  that  is  so  liberal  you  simply  CAN’T  AFFORD 
to  refuse  it; — 

I will  send  you  the  genuine  Burdett  Organ  (any  one  you  select)  and  you  can  try  it 
in  your  own  home  for  ten  days. 

You  don’t  have  to  pay  a penny  in  advance  nor  make  any  deposit  of  ANY  kind. 
I take  ALL  the  chances,  ALL  the  risk. 

Now.  if  you  want  to  keep  the  organ  after  you  have  tried  it,  I sell  it  to  you  at  my 
LOWEST  WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICE. 

If  you  don't  like  the  Burdett  Organ — if  you  don’t  think  it’s  by  far  the  best 
organ,  or  if  you  don’t  think  the  price  is  less  than  half  you  would  have  to  pay  for  an 
organ  not  half  so  good — then  I don’t  want  you  to  keep  it.  So  you  just  notify  me  and 
I will  take  it  right  off  your  hands. 

And  you  are  not  out  a PENNY,  and  you  are  under  no  obligations  to  me  whatever. 
But  if  you  DO  keep  the  organ,  I give  you,  without  any  extra  charge,  a 
PERPETUAL  GUARANTEE. 

You  see  I guarantee  the  Burdett  Organ  FOREVER — with  a legally  binding 
pen  and  ink  guarantee,  secured  for  you  by  $350,000.00  capital  of  my  company. 

If  at  any  time  (no  matter  how  many  years  after  buying)  you  find  that  the 
Burdett  Organ  is  not  fully  as  represented,  or  that  it  has  any  defects  in  material  or 
workmanship,  I will  either  repair  or  replace  your  organ  with  a new  one  entirely 
at  my  expense  or  refund  every  penny  you  have  paid. 

That’s  all  in  the  iron-clad  guarantee,  which  legally  binds  me  to  live  up  to 
every  word. 

No  other  organ  builder  in  the  world  DARES  to  make  such  a guarantee, 
because  no  organ  except  the  Burdett  Organ  will  STAND  IT. 

And  now  to  remove  every  possibility  of  objection  which  you  might 
have  to  this  plan,  I even  go  further — With  every  Burdett  Organ  I give 
you  absolutely  FREE  INSURANCE.  1 

WL  This  insurance  is  a part  of  my  agreement  with  you,  and  is  AB- 

m.  SOLUTELY  BINDING  UPON  ME  AND  MY  COMPANY.  (Capital 
$350,000.00) 

After  you  have  bought  a Burdett  Organ  on  the  easy  payments, 
if  the  money-maker  of  your  family  should  die,  and  you  find  it 
impossible  to  meet  the  payments,  the  organ  IMMEDIATELY  BE- 
COMES  YOUR  PROPERTY,  even  though  you  have  made  only 
one  small  payment. 

That  puts  any  other  way  of  buying  an  organ  clear  out  of 
your  consideration. 

Because  no  other  organ  builder  in  the  world  does  any- 
thing  like  that. 

And  in  addition  to  all  this  I offer  you  a course  of 
“ music  lessons  given  by  the  best  instructors  in  the  country. 

s As  soon  as  I hear  from  you  I will  send  you,  ab- 

solutely  free  a copy  of  my  HANDSOME  BOOK, 
“THE  STORY  OF  THE  BURDETT  ORGAN”  which 
gives  you  full  particulars,  pictures  and  full  de- 
scriptions,  and  factory  prices  of  Burdett  Organs 
to  select  from,  and  a copy  of  my  Unlimited 

W Guarantee  and  Free  Insurance  offer.  Re- 

Trt  1 member,  you  ire  dealing  with  the  LARGEST 

manufacturers  in  our  line,  who  are  FULLY 
responsible  and  honorable,  and  you  get 
the  genuine  BURDETT  Organ,  which 
everybody  knows  is  the  best.  10 
DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  in  your  own 
home  and  LOWEST  WHOLESALE 
FACTORY  PRICE,  payable  on 
YOUR  OWN  TERMS,  a PER- 
PETUAL  GUARANTEE, 
FREE  INSURANCE, 
FREE  MUSIC  LES- 
SONS.  This  is  a 
POSITIVE  FACT 
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Organ 
Man 


Let  Me  Send  You 
Genuine  BURDET  T 
ORGAN  FREE  on  Trial 

You  can  buy  it  on  your  own  terms  at  my 

lowest  factory  price,  saving  $25  to  $50 
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50,000  miles 
of*  fence  everv 

tn. 


Every  year 
since  wire  fence 
came  into  use,  we 
have  made  and  sold 

more  wire  fence  than  all  other  fence-makers 
combined.  With  the  largest  output  at  all  times 
during  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  wire  fence 
] industry,  we  always  “bid  highest”  for  fence  brains. 

These  master  minds  of  steel- wire -making  have  never 
stopped  working  on  wire-fence  improvements. 

And  we  make  50,000  miles  of  fence  every  month  — enough 
to  go  twice  around  the  world — because  the  discerning  American 
farmer  demands  that  much 

AMERICAN  FENCE 

That’s  over  80%  of  all  the  wire  fence  sold,  which  means  that  four 
out  of  five  farmers  demand  American  Fence. 

Now,  four  out  of  five  American  farmers  are  not  wrong  on  tnis 
fence  question. 

They  know  that  whenever  they  need  fence,  they  can  always 
be  sure  that  American  Fence  is  the  best  fence  ever  produced  up 
to  that  hour  and  minute. 

Recent  improvements  in  galvanizing  make  American 
Fence  longer  lived,  make  it  cost  you  less  per  rod  per 
year’s  wear,  though  the  price  remains  the  same. 


Drop  me 
a postal 
and  tell  me 
how  much 
fence  you  will 
need  this  year. 

I will  writeyou 
a personal  letter 
about  American  Fence 
and  send  you  this  com- 
bination key-ring,  screw- 
d river  and  bottle-opener 


NOTE— I want  to  send  you  the  combination  key-ring,  shown  in  the 
corner,  with  our  compliments,  as  a continual  reminder  of  American 
Fence.  We  register  your  name  and  number  on  our  books,  and  return 
keys,  without  cost,  if  found  and  sent  us. 

Frank  Baackes,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Sales  Agent 
American  Steel  & Wire  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A . 
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DELICIOUS  APPLE  TREE  FREL 


Desiring  that  their  new  apple,  Delicious,  shall  be  given  the 
widest  possible  test,  by  the  best  fruit-growers  in  America,  Stark 
Bros.  Nurseries  & Orchards  Co.  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  a quantity  of  trees  of  this  variety,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  our  subscribers. 

There  are  enough  of  these  trees  to 
send  a few  to  every  section  of  the 
country,  but  at  the  same  time  therfe 
are  not  enough  to  send  one  to  every 
subscriber  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Therefore  we  have  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing plan  of  distribution : 

We  will  send  one  of  these  Deli- 
cious apple  trees  free,  prepaid,  to 
everyone  who  renews  his  subscrip- 
tion and  sends  one  new  name,  under 
our  special  proposition  now  in  effect 
— to  accept  one  new  subscription 
and  one  renewal  both  for  $1. 

Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
know  that  we  have  been  making 
this  offer  of  two  for  one,  with  one  of 
our  Brother  Jonathan  booklets  free 
with  each  subscription.  Now  that 
we  have  these  trees  to  distribute  the 
offer  will  be  like  this : 

Send  us  $1  for  your  renewal  and 
one  new  subscription;  both  the  re- 
newal and  the  new  subscriber  will 
be  entitled  to  choice  of  our  Brother 
Jonathan  booklets,  and  in  addition 
the  person  sending  the  club  will  be 
apple  trees,  prepaid,  absolutely  free 
For  this  we  will  ask  that  you  also  send  us  the  names  of  three 
of  your  neighbors  who  grow  fruit,  that  we  may  send  them  sample 
copies  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Remember,  that  only  one  tree  goes  with  this  offer — if  the 
other  person  wants  a tree,  he  can  secure  it  by  getting  another 
person  to  join  him  and  sending  still  another  new  name. 

Persons  whose  subscriptions 
are  paid  in  advance  can  get  a tree 
free  by  sending  $1  to  advance 
their  subscription  one  year  and  to 
pay  for  another  new  name — it  is 
a good  plan  to  do  this  now,  while 
this  special  proposition  is  in  force. 

No  trees  will  be  sent  out  to  any 
persons  who  do  not  send  renewals 
- — or,  if  they  desire,  they  can  send 
two  NEW  subscriptions  for  their 
dollar,  and  the  tree  will  be  sent  to 
the  person  sending  in  the  club. 

Our  arrangement  with  the  in- 
troducers of  the  Delicious  apple 
will  not  permit  us  to  sell  these 
trees  nor  to  give  them  away — 
they  are  to  be  distributed  as  stat- 
ed, among  the  persons  who  renew 
their  subscriptions,  for  it  is  be- 
lieved that  persons  not  enough  in- 
terested in  fruit-growing  to  read 
The  Fruit-Grower  will  not  be 
enough  interested  to  give  a fair 
test  to  this  new  variety  of  apples, 
which  has  been  so  well  received 
wherever  tested. 

Our  readers  will  please  remem- 
ber this — the  only  way  to  get  a 
tree  is  to  renew  their  subscrip- 
tions, and  our  special  offer  of  two 
for  one  makes  it  an  object  to  do 
this  now. 

Renewals  should  be  sent  at 
once.  The  trees  ought  to  be  sent 
out  by  April  1,  although  they  can 
be  sent  out  a little  later  if  season 
is  favorible.  Orders  received  too 
late  can  only  be  accepted  on  con- 
dition that  trees  be  sent  next  fall. 

One  of  the  illustrations  in  this 
advertisement  shows  one  of  these 
trees  as  it  will  be  trimmed  for 


mailing.  It  will  be  cut  back,  and  when  planted  out  will  form  a 
head  jus't  where  it  ought  to  be ; there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  make  a vigorous  growth  and  come  into  early  bearing.  The 
trees  will  be  well  packed  in  moss  and  well  wrapped  and  will 
carry  safely,  if  given  proper  attention  when  received. 

Value  of  the  Delicious 
Apple 

This  special  offer  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  is  made  possible  only  be- 
cause the  introducers  believe  the  De- 
licious to  be  the  best  apple  intro- 
duced for  a great  many  years,  and 
they  want  it  to  be  tested  by  the  up- 
to-date  men  who  read  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  The  variety  originated  in 
Iowa,  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  Qual- 
ity is  of  the  very  highest.  Here  are 
some  extracts  from  the  catalogue  of 
the  introducers,  which  describe  the 
Delicious  and  tell  what  horticultural 
authorities  say  of  it: 

“The  Delicious  was  introduced  by 
us  more  than  ten  years  ago  and  dur- 
ing that  time  we  have  never  received 
a single  adverse  report  either  on  tree 
or  fruit,  although  planted  from 
Maine  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Origin- 
ated in  central  Iowa,  in  black  prairie 
soil  where  only  the  most  rugged, 
hardy  trees  will  stand.  Probably  a 
seedling  of  Bellflower,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  shape,  but 
immeasurably  superior  in  quality,  color,  hardiness  and  bearing. 
Size  large  to  very  large ; skin  yellow,  striped  or  almost  covered 
with  dark  brilliant  red;  flesh  very  tender,  crisp,  juicy,  with  an 
ideal,  delicious  flavor — very  little  acidity,  yet  not  a ‘sweet  apple.’ 
Will  delight  every  apple  lover  except  the  very  few  who  prefer 
excessive  acidity.  Tree  a strong,  upright  grower,  hardy  and  a 
heavy  yielder.  Hangs  well,  keeps  well,  bruises  dry  up  instead  of 
rotting.  For  four  seasons  we  have  held  the  fruit  until  June  in 
cold  storage  and  each  time  Delicious  has  kept  better  than  Ben 
Davis  and  does  not  deteriorate  and  lose  flavor  late  in  spring/’ 

Here  are  some  opinions  of  this  apple,  as  expressed  by  the 
best  horticulturists  in  America: 

“Delicious  is  well  named — most  excellent  in  quality.” — H.  E. 
Van  Deman,  ex-Pomologist  Department  of  Agriculture. 

“Delicious  is  well  named,  for  its  quality  is  very  high.” — H. 
M.  Dunlap,  president  American  Apples-Growers’  Congress. 

“Delicious  is  splendid,  healthy  tree,  and  the  apples  delight 
everybody;  bound  to  be  the  most  popular  apple  in  this  state.” — 
W.  B.  Felton,  ex-president  Colorado  Horticultural  Society. 

“Delicious  is  of  highest  quality.” — Prof.  John  Craig,  Cor- 
nell University. 

“Delicious  is  the  best-flavored  apple  I ever  tasted.”  A.  I. 
Mason,  president  Hood  River  Apple-Growers’  Union,  Hood 
River,  Ore. 

“Delicious  is  all  right — the  hardiest,  thriftiest  trees  I have.” 
— -J.  M.  Stephens,  Meade  County,  S.  D. 

“For  flavor  Delicious  is  way  ahead  of  all  others;  a fine- 
grained,  highly  flavored  and  altogether  high-toned  apple,  ranking 
with  Grimes  and  Jonathan,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to 
either/’ — B.  Newhall,  the  apple  expert,  of  Chicago. 


The  Fruit-Grower  is  glad  to  offer  trees  of  this  valuable  new 
variety  free  to  its  readers — and  we  feel  complimented  that  our 
subscribers  have  been  selected  for  this  wide-spread  'test.  The  offer 
of  these  trees  free  will  hold  good  as  long  as  the  stock  which  has 
been  placed  at  our  disposal  lasts.  It  will  be  well,  however,  for 
those  who  want  to  receive  one  of  these  trees  to  send  their  re- 
newals at  once,  not  only  to  make  sure  of  getting  one  of  the  trees, 
but  that  your  tree  may  be  sent  you  for  this  spring’s  planting. 

Remember  the  terms  of  the  offer : Y our  renewal  and  one  new 
subscription,  both  for  $1,  and  you  will  each  be  entitled  to  a Broth- 
er Jonathan  booklet — and  the  one  sending  in  the  club  will  get  a 
DELICIOUS  APPLE  TREE,  FREE,  PREPAID,  as  an  addi- 
tional premium. 

Don’t  forget  to  send  three  extra  names,  so  we  can  send  them 
samples  of  The  Fruit-Grower.  Send  your  renewal  promptly  to 


sent  one  of  these  Delicious 
as  an  additional  premium. 


This  shows  one  of  the  trees 
with  marks  showing  where  It 
will  be  pruned  before  ship- 
ment. This  tree  should  make 
a strong,  vigorous  growth. 


The  Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 
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William  McKinley  said : 

“I  am  familiar  with  Ridpath’s 
History  of  the  World,  and  com- 
mend It  to  the  scholar  as  wel 
as  to  the  plain  people  generally” 


th®  publishers  Failure 
Your  Opportunity 


Benjamin  Harrison  said : 

“Dr.  Rldpath’s  labors  ar*  de- 
serving of  the  highest  praise. 
I most  heartily  recommend  his 
History  of  the  World  for  study 
and  for  convenient  reference.” 


The  Fruit-Grower  Readers  are  Offered  an  Opportunity  of  a Lifetime 

To  Place  in  Your  Homes  the  World-Famed  Publication 

RIDPATH’S  HISTORYof  the  WORLD 

Brand  new,  latest  edition,  brought  right  down  to  date,  including  Peace  Treaty  of  the  Rusiia-Japan  War,  beautifully 
bound  in  Half-Morocco.  We  are  selling  them  while  they  last,  first  come,  first  served 


At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

The  Fruit-Grower,  in  reviewing  this  publication,  says  in  part:  “Ridpath’s  History  of  the  World  may  be  regarded  as  a complete  library  in  Itself.  No 
other  work  of  this  kind  has  ever  supplied  a history  so  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  This  work  will  make  a splendid  be- 
ginning for  a family  library,  and  will  furnish  valuable  information  for  readers  of  all  ages.  We  cheerfully  commend  this  most  popular  and  complete  ef  all 
world’s  histories  to  our  readers.” 

A reliable,  accurate  History  of  the  World  should  be  in  every  home.  The  educational  value  of  such  a work  for  the  young  cannot  be  overestimated. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  children  to  place  such  a work  in  your  home.  Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  Ridpath’s  History  of  the  World  at  the 
lowest  price  ever  offered — and  on  easy  terms.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  inspect  the  beautiful  specimen  pages  and  let  us  give  you  full  particulars  of 
our  offer.  Dr.  Ridpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  but  his  family  derive  an  income  from  his  History,  and  to  print  our  price  broadcast  for  the  sake  of  more 
quickly  selling  these  few  sets  would  cause  great  injury  to  future  sales.  We  will  name  our  price  only  In  direct  letters  to  those  sending  the  coupon  below. 
Tear  off  the  Coupon,  write  name  and  address  plainly,  and  mail  now,  before  yon  forget  it.  Don’t  Delay  as  there  are  but  a few  Sets  Remaining. 
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Nine  Massive  Royal  Octavo  Volumes,  Encyclopaedia  Size,  11  Inches  Tall,  8 inches  Wide,  2 Inches  Thick,  Weighs  55  Pounds;  4,000  Double  Column  Pages,  2,000  Superb  Illustrations. 


Read  What  Recent  Purchasers  Say: 

From  hundreds  of  letters  received  after  purchaser  has  received  and  care- 
fully examined  the  set  we  publish  the  following: 

"I  have  received  this  day  the  complete  set  of  Ridpath  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  my  contract.  I have  examined  the  History,  and  find  it  more  than  what 
you  said  it  was.  I am  highly  pleased  with  the  work.” 

(Signed)  JAMES  E.  COAD,  Bloomington.  Illinois. 

"I  have  received  and  unpacked  the  books,  and  their  beauty  and  quality  sur- 
prise me.  1 am  greatly  pleased,  and  thank  you  for  sending  them  to  me.” 
(Signed)  DR.  S.  A.  RUNNION,  Arcadia,  Kansas. 

"I  am  more  than  pleased  with  this  set  of  Ridpath's  History  of  the 
8-1-07 World,  and  cannot  recommend  them  too  highly.  They  are  the  greatest 
^ bargain  in  the  book  line  that  has  come  to  my  notice.  You  can  refer 

to  me.  If  any  one  wishes  to  know  the  value  of  this  history.  Please 
accept  my  thanks  for  sending  the  books.” 

(Signed)  PROF.  JOS.  P.  SELDON, 
Teacher  of  History.  High  School,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan. 


niv 
coupon 

Western 

Newspaper 
Association 

204  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago 


Please  mail  with- 
out cost  to  me.  sam- 
pie  pages  of  Ridpath’s 
History  of  the  World 
containing  photogravures 
of  Napoleon  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  engravings  of 
Socrates.  Caesar  and  Shakes- 
peare, map  of  China  and  Japan, 
diagram  of  Panama  Canal,  spec- 
imen pages  from  the  work,  and 
write  me  full  particulars  of  your 
special  offer  to  The  Fruit-Grower 
readers. 

Name 


I would  like  to  say  right  here  that,  judging  from  the 
sample  pages  I received  from  you,  I was  not  prepared  to  re. 
lve  such  a handsome  and  well  put  up  set  of  books.  So 
far  as  I have  gone  Into  them  the  contents  seem  to  be 
fully  up  to  the  highest  standard  claimed." 

(Signed)  GEORGE  B.  MOORE. 
Dept.  Manager,  Armour  & Co., 

National  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 


"The  History  of  the  World  Is  all  right,  and  is 
even  better  than  I expected  It  to  be." 

(Signed)  E.  A.  THOMPSON, 

City  Attorney,  Belvldere,  Illinois. 

"I  received  the  set  of  Ridpath's  History 
of  the  World  shipped  to  me.  and  to  say 
that  I am  highly  pleased  expresses  my 
feelings  very  mildly.  As  praise  from 
me  would  not  add  to  the  fame  of  one 
well  known  as  Dr.  Ridpath.  I 
rill  close  by  thanking  you  for 
your  courtesy  and  kindness." 
(Signed)  H.  B.  CUTLER. 

Beama,  Nebraska. 
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RIDPATH’S  enviable  position  as  an  historian  is  due  to  his  wonderfully  beau- 
**  tlful  style,  a style  no  other  historian  has  ever  equaled.  He  pictures  the 
great  historical  events  as  though  they  were  happening  before  your  eyes;  he 
carries  you  with  him  to  see  the  battles  of  old;  to  meet  kings  and  queens  and 
warriors;  to  sit  in  the  Roman  Senate;  to  march  against  Saladin  and  his  dark- 
skinned  followers;  to  sail  the  southern  seas  with  Drake;  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe  with  Maghellan;  to  watch  that  thin  line  of  Greek  spearmen  work  havoc 
with  the  Persian  hordes  on  the  field  of  Marathon;  to  know  Napoleon  as  you 
know  Roosevelt.  He  combines  absorbing  interest  with  supreme  reliability, 
and  makes  the  heroes  of  history  real  living  men  and  women,  and  about  them 
he  weaves  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  in  such  a fascinating  style  that  history 
becomes  intensely  interesting. 

RIDPATH  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  history,  long  before  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt  were  built;  down  through  the  romantic  troubled  times  of  Chal- 
dea’s grandeur  and  Assyria’s  magnificence;  of  Babylonia’s  wealth  and  luxury; 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  splendour;  of  Mohammedan  culture  and  refinement;  of 
French  elegance  and  British  power;  of  American  patriotism  and  religious  free- 
dom, to  the  dawn  of  yesterday.  He  covers  every  race,  every  nation,  every  time, 
and  holds  you  spellbound  by  his  wonderful  eloquence.  Nothing  more  Interest- 
ing. absorbing  and  Inspiring  was  ever  written  by  man. 

RIDPATH  throws  the  mantle  of  personality  over  the  old  heroes  of  history. 

Alexander  is  there;  patriot,  warrior,  statesman,  diplomat, crowning  the  glory 
of  Greclal  history.  Xerxes  from  his  mountain  platform  sees  Themlatocles 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  Greek  ships  smash  his  Persian  fleet  of  over  a 
thousand  sail,  and  help  to  mould  the  language  in  which  this  paragraph  Is  writ- 
ten. Rome  perches  Nero  upon  the  greatest  throne  on  earth,  and  so  sets  up  a 
poor  madman's  name  to  stand  for  countless  centuries  as  the  syno- 
nym of  savage  cruelty;  Napoleon  fights  Waterloo  again  under  your 
. very  eyes,  and  reels  before  the  iron  fact  that  at  last  the  end  of  his 

tT  "1  gilded  dream  has  come.  Bismarck  is  there,  gruff,  overbearing,  a 

J giant  pugilist  in  the  diplomatic  ring,  laughing  with  grim  disdain  at 

France,  which  says,  “You  shall  not.”  Washington  Is  there  “four- 

square to  all  the  winds,"  grave,  thoughtful,  proof  against  the  wllea 
of  British  strategy  and  the  poisoned  darts  of  false  friends;  clear- 
seeing  over  the  heads  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  on  Into  another 
Century,  the  most  colossal  world  figure  of  his  time. 
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Celery  Growing. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Rhodes  of  Kent  is  one 
of  the  pioneer  growers  of  celery  for 
market,  of  Portage  county.  Begin- 
ning in  a small  way  several  years 
ago,  he  has  gradually  enlarged  his 
operations  until  he  now  has  about 
sixty  acres  devoted  to  celery  and  on- 
ions. This  is  all  low  muck  land  and, 
until  recently,  was  considered  of  very 
little  value.  Under  improved  meth- 
ods of  management,  it  has  become 
very  productive  and  profitable. 

Mr.  Rhodes  described  his  methods 
somewhat  as  follows,  at  a recent 
Portage  county  horticultural  meet- 
ing: A great  many  people  are  fond 

of  celery,  but  few  are  engaged  in 
growing  it  largely.  The  outsider  of- 
ten thinks  it  a profitable  crop,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  most  uncertain  crops 
that  we  can  grow.  Muck  land  is  the 
best  for  growing  celery.  The  quality 
of  the  crop  may  not  be  any  better,  if 
as  good,  as  of  that  grown  on  upland, 
but  the  ease  of  culture  and  quantity 
of  crop  is  much  superior.  A crop 
should  never  be  grown  on  land  that 
overflows,  because  a crop  that  is  cov- 
ered with  water,  although  only  for  a 
short  time,  is  practically  ruined.  We 
have  all  our  celery  ground  thorough- 
ly tile-drained.  This  is  expensive  and 
we  figure  that  every  acre  of  celery 
land  has  cost  us,  besides  the  purchase 
price,  over  one  hundred  dollars,  yet 
we  consider  this  investment  very  prof- 
itable. Now  we  are  almost  certain  to 
have  a fair  crop  each  year,  and  a 
failure  would,  in  most  cases,  be  ac- 
counted for  by  neglect  on  our  part. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  celery, 
only  two  of  which  we  consider  worthy 
of  a place  in  our  market  garden. 
These  are  the  Golden  Self-Blanching 
for  summer  and  early  winter,  and 
the  Giant  Pascal  for  winter.  The  lat- 
ter is  of  the  best  quality  of  all  the 
varieties  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
Good  seed,  true  to  name,  is  the  first 
consideration.  We  usually  buy  seed 
one  year  ahead,  test  the  seed  and 
plants  and  if  all  right  we  use  it  for 
next  year’s  crop.  We  find  that  old 
seed,  not  to  exceed  four  years,  is  just 
as  good  as  new.  To  grow  the  plants 
for  the  early  crops  we  sow  the  seed 
under  glass,  prepared  the  same  as 
for  other  plants.  For  later  planting 
we  sow  the  seed  in  beds  in  the  open 
air  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  in  the  spring.  The  beds  are 
about  four  feet  wide  with  a space  be- 
tween in  which  to  walk  and  work 
while  sowing,  weeding  and  pulling 
plants.  The  soil  is  well  pulverized, 
filled  with  plenty  of  plant  food  and 
made  as  solid  as  the  use  of  the  roller 
will  make  it.  The  seed  is  sown  either 
broadcast  or  in  drills,  not  too  thick. 

We  rake  lightly  and  roll  again,  and 
if  the  weather  is  dry,  we  roll  every 
morning  while  the  dew  is  on.  Some- 
times, when  it  is  very  dry,  we  shade 
the  beds  with  cloth,  keeping  it  on  un- 
til the  plants  are  at  least  two  weeks 
old.  This  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
times  during  the  entire  season,  espe- 
cially when  the  weather  is  dry.  Plant 
beds  must  be  kept  clean  and  plants 
kept  growing  until  they  are  large 
enough  to  transplant  into  the  row 
for  the  crop.  We  like  good-sized, 
healthy  plants  about  six  inches  high 
but  we  often  set  smaller  ones.  A 
goodrsized,  thrifty  plant  always 
makes  a better  growth  and  a larger 
stalk  when  matured. 

When  ready  to  plant  we  have  our 
ground  made  fine,  well  packed  and 
rich  with  fertilizers.  We  depend  very 
largely  upon  commercial  fertilizers  to 
make  a good  crop,  consequently  we 
try  to  be  generous  with  them.  We 
would  rather  have  more  plant  food 
than  the  plants  will  take  than  not 
enough.  We  find  that  muck  soils  are 
very  rich  in  nitrogen  but  lack  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash.  So  we  use  a 
mixture  of  our  own,  containing  ten 
and  one-half  percent  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  twelve  and  one-half  of  pot- 
ash. Of  this  we  apply  from  500  to 
2,000  pounds  per  acre.  On  our  early 
celery  we  put  the  most,  sometimes 
the  last  amount  named.  Besides  we 
use  lime  to  sweeten  the  soil  and  to 
make  plant  food  available,  and  salt, 
which  seems  to  add  to  the  quality  of 
the  celery.  Since  we  have  been  using 
salt  we  have  had  no  soft  or  hollow 
plants. 

We  make  our  rows  with  a stretched 
line  over  which  we  run  a wheel  on 
which  there  are  lugs  five  and  one- 
half  inches  apart.  This  gives  us 
straight  rows  with  cross  marks,  equal 
distances  apart  at  which  to  set  the 
plants.  We  like  straight  rows  and 
aim  to  avoid  crooks  no  matter  how 
long  the  rows  may  be.  Plants  are 
set  by  the  use  of  the  dibble.  One 


man,  if  an  expert,  and  the  soil  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  with  a boy  to 
drop  the  plants,  may  set  as  many  as 
twenty  thousand  plants  in  a day,  but 
more  frequently  they  do  not  set  more 
than  ten  thousand.  Cultivating  begins 
just  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  tal?en 
root  so  that  they  will  not  easily  pull 
out.  We  cultivate  the  same  as  for 
corn,  only  being  more  careful  not  to 
throw  any  dirt  on  the  plants.  Fol- 
lowing the  cultivator  we  rake  across 
the  rows  with  a steel  garden  rake. 
This  levels  and  loosens  the  ground, 
and  destroys  many  small  weeds  as 
well.  If  the  rows  get  weedy,  as  they 
usually  do,  the  weeds  must  be  taken 
out,  either  by  hand  or  with  some  small 
hand  tool  which  will  work  close 
around  the  plants.  We  cultivate  of- 
ten until  the  plants  get  a foot  or  more 
high  and  have  a good  heavy  stalk. 

F'or  blanching,  during  warm 
weather,  we  use  white  pine  boards, 
surfaced  both  sides,  twelve  inches 
wide  and  sixteen  feet  long.  We  place 
a board  on  each  side  of  the  row, 
drawing  them  tightly  against  the  row 
where  they  are  securely  held  by  wire 
clamps,  one  near  each  end.  After  the 
boards  are  in  place  we  pull  a little 
dirt  against  the  lower  edge  to  shut 
out  all  light  and  air.  If  everything 
is  properly  done  and  the  weather  is 
warm,  in  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
we  are  able  to  take  out  as  nicely 
blanched  celery  as  you  could  wish 
to  look  upon.  As  soon  as  there  is 
danger  of  hard  freezing  we  begin  to 
blanch  with  earth.  This  is  worked 
up  to  the  top  of  the  celery  by  means 
of  horse-power  tools  especially  made 
for  the  purpose.  A little  dirt  is  first 
pushed  up  to  the  plant  to  cause  it  to 
take  on  an  upright  position.  Then 
the  earth  is  shoved  up  as  nearly  to 
the  top  of  the  plants  as  possible.  We 
finish  the  earthing  up  with  hoes 
made  for  the  purpose,  by  going  on 
each  side  of  the  row  and  pulling  the 
earth  in  and  up  tightly  against  the 
opposite  side  of  the  row.  Blanching 
with  earth  requires  much  more  work 
and  brings  no  better  results  than 
blanching  with  boards,  its  only  ad- 
vantage being  its  protection  against 
freezing. — Ohio  Farmer. 

■Sjj'fc 

Hotbeds  in  Northern  Climate. 

Mr.  Irving  C.  Smith,  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  after  having  read  the  article  on 
hotbed  making  by  W.  L.  Howard,  in 
February  Fruit-Grower,  desires  to 
call  attention  to  some  changes  neces- 
sary in  that  climate.  We  are  very 
glad  to  have  Mr.  Smith  tell  us  how 
he  makes  his  hotbeds.  He  says: 

If  it  is  not  too  much  of  a presump- 
tion on  my  part,  I wish  to  make  a 
few  comments  on  the  hotbed  article 
by  Prof.  Howard  in  the  February 
Fruit-Grower. 

Without  questioning  the  correct- 
ness or  utility  of  the  professor’s  plans 
when  applied  to  Missouri,  I wish  to 
say  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  some- 
thing more  substantial  up  here  at 
Green  Bay,  if  you  are  to  do  more  than 
“spring  work.” 

We  usually  start  out  first  hotbed 
about  January  1st  and  plant  it  with 
lettuce  seed  for  early  lettuce  to  be 
matured  in  the  beds.  Here  it  is  very 
necessary  to  take  advantage  of  every 
hour  of  sunshine  that  is  available  and 
to  be  prepared  for  twenty  degrees 
below  zero  for  a couple  weeks  at  one 
time,  and  thirty  or  forty  below  for 
a night  or  two.  Yet  those  beds  must 
have  the  sun  during  the  day,  even  if 
it  is  only  for  two  or  three  hours. 
Fancy  yourself  trying  to  cover  and 
uncover  those  beds  with  six  inches  of 
fresh  manure  daily.  Supposing  the 
manure  was  available,  how  much 
whole  glass  would  you  have  left  after 
a few  such  operations,  particularly 
if  it  snowed  four  or  six  inches  each 
night  for  a few  days  as  is  frequently 
the  case  here. 

Now,  to  look  back  a little,  that 
“watering”  process  will  also  be  a 
stumbling  block  to  those  in  this  cold 
climate.  If  we  should  do  that  here 
the  bed  would  be  a failure  in  many 
cases. 

We  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
commercial  hotbed  work  for  over 
twenty  years  and  have  never  lost  a 
bed  by  heat  or  cold.  (We  have  made 
a few  experiments  which  have  been 
more  or  less  of  a failure.) 

Our  plan  is  this:  (The  frames  are 
made  with  cedar  posts  set  well  in  the 
ground.)  The  bed  is  twenty-six  inches 
high  on  the  lower  side  with  half  of 
it  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  one  foot  slope;  sash  six  feet  long. 
We  much  prefer  sash  with  only  three 
rows  of  nine  or  ten  inch  glass,  in- 
stead of  the  four  foot  sash,  as  one 
man  can  easily  handle  the  smaller 


size.  The  frames  are  boarded  on  the 
inside  to  the  bottom,  or  nearly  so.  On 
the  outside  rough  boarding  is  used 
and  the  wall  packed  with  manure  or 
sawdust.  The  manure  is  hauled  to  a 
pile  nearby,  a few  days  before  being 
used,  to  give  it  time  to  warm  up  all 
through.  It  does  not  need  to  be 
worked  over.  If  the  pile  is  started 
with  a load  of  warm  manure,  the  bal- 
ance may  be  sold  or  even  frozen;  it 
will  soon  warm  up. 

When  manure  is  ready,  clean  the 
frame  of  snow  and  ice,  and  fill  in 
about  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches,  ac- 
cording to  the  manure  and  the  date, 
treading  in  firmly  and  evenly.  Cover 
with  about  five  inches  of  good  earth, 
put  on  glass  and  covers,  and  in  about 
four  days  your  bed  should  be  ready 
for  seeds  or  plants.  During  this  time 
the  earth,  which  was  frozen,  has 
thawed  and  warmed,  and  the  bed  is 
in  ideal  condition.  No  need  to  wait 
for  any  decline  in  temperature — save 
all  the  heat  you  can. 

Our  covers  are  made  of  heavy  cot- 
ton sheeting  and  cotton  batting,  just 
as  one  would  make  a common  tied 
bed  quilt.  Use  batting  at  the  rate  of 
about -one  pound  to  the  square  yard 
of  quilt.  The  life  of  the  covers  is 
about  twelve  years,  with  reasonable 
care.  To  hold  them  on  the  bed  in 
time  of  wind,  use  pieces  of  plank  or 
if  you  can  get  them,  four-foot  slabs 
from  a saw  mill,  three  pieces  to  each 
lap  of  covers.  These  covers  can  be 
easily  put  on  by  one  man  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  to  forty  per  hour,  and  will 
protect  the  bed  against  almost  any  de- 
gree of  cold.  Compare,  if  you  will, 
this  with  clumsy  board  covers. 

As  the  professor  has  stated,  the 
management  of  hot-beds  would  make 
a long  article  in  itself,  but  let  the 
writers  of  such  articles  state  what 
country  or  climate  their  work  applies 
to,  and  many  annoying  and  expensive 
mistakes  will  be  avoided. 

IRVING  C.  SMITH. 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 
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and  sell  you  direct  on  factory  cost  basis,  less  than 
one-half  prices  you  must  pay  others.  Our  new  1907 
patterns  will  delight  you,  our  low  prices  surprise  you. 
The  big  free  sample  book  also  shows  how  to  hang 
paper  and  do  the  Job  yourself;  anyone  can  follow 
our  simple  directions  successfully. 

YOU  CAN  GET  THIS  DRESSER 

rnrr  or  a fine  couch,  Morris  chair  or 
rnLL,  choice  of  hundreds  of  valuable 
articles  free  if  you  buy  from  us.  Our  Profit 
Sharing  Plain,  as  explained  in  the  free  wall 
paper  book.  Is  more  liberal  than  ever. 

Write  at  once  for  our  new  Wall  Paper 
Sample  Book  and  see  for  how  little  money 
you  can  paper  one  room  or  your  entire  „ 
house  and  all  our  great  new  offers.  Address 
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The  mower  that  will  kill  all  the  weeds  in  your  lawn. 
If  you  keep  the  weeds  cut  so  they  do  not  go  to  seed 
and  cut  your  grass  without  breaking  the  small  feed- 
ers of  roots,  the  grass  will  become  thick  and  the 
weeds  will  disappear. 

o The  Clipper  Will  Do  It.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  them  or  drop  us  a line. 


Some  people  rave  over  egg-plant, 
but  let  us  tell  you  a plan  to  get  along 
without  egg  plant,  which,  at  best,  is 
rather  difficult  to  grow  to  perfection. 
Instead  of  frying  egg  plant,  take  to- 
matoes just  turner)  pink,  and  fry 
them  the  same  way  recommended 
for  egg  plant — and  you  will  not  need 
to  worry  about  the  lack  of  the  latter. 


Peach  Trees 

We  have  about  50,000  fine  peach  trees 
just  right  for  orchard  planting,  at  very 
low  prices.  A good  assortment  of  Stock  at 
proportionate  prices.  All  stock  fully  guar- 
anteed. Write  today  for  catalogue. 

The  Wolverine  Co-  Operative  Nursery  Co.,  Ltd. 

Paw  Paw.  Mich. 
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This  cut  shows  the  six  large  volumes,  7%xl0y2  inches,  in  green  buck- 
ram binding;  labels  dark  red,  lettering  in  gold.  Regular  price,  $5.00  per 
volume.  See  our  Special  Offer  below. 


The  New  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture 

BY  PROF.  LIBERTY  H.  BAILEY 


Special  Announcement  of  Interest  to  Every  Subscriber 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the  publishers,  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE 
& COMPANY,  to  offer  to  our  subscribers  for  a short  time  on  special  small 
payments,  "The  New  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture.” 

A new  and  revised  edition,  over  4,357  articles  in  all  by  450  expert 
market  gardeners,  and  experimental  station  horticulturists.  Occupying  2,100 
pages  and  covering  24,434  plant  names,  2,800  detailed  illustrations,  enorm- 
ously increasing  the  ease  of  identification,  and  146  beautiful  full  page 
illustrations. 

Practical  articles  by  leading  experts  of  the  country  on  all  phases  of 
commercial  plant  production  and  greenhouse  management,  cut  flowers,  veg- 
etables, etc.  Fullest  cultural  instructions  of  every  flower,  fruit  and  veg- 
etable, tree  and  ornamental  plant  you  may  wish  to  grow. 

OFFER 

The  regular  price  is  $30,  but  our 
special  offer  for  a short  time  is  $25; 

$4  with  this  order  and  $3  a month 
for  seven  months.  The  books  will 
be  sent  when  your  first  payment  is 
received  and  if  not  perfectly  satis- 
factory In  every  way,  you  may  re- 
turn them  at  once  to  the  publishers 
at  their  expense  and  we  will  refund 
your  money  in  full. 

N.  B. — If  you  want  to  pay  cash,  send  $24  with  your  order.  Address  all 
orders  to 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  CO.,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please 

find  $4  as  first  payment  for  six 
volumes  of  the  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Horticulture  to  be  sent 
at  once  all  charges  paid.  I agree 
to  pay  $3  a month  for  7 months 
or  until  $25  has  been  paid. 

Name 

Address 
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Best  Fence  Tool 
On  Earth 

Guaranteed  by  The  Fruit-Grower 

Everyone  who  works  around  grape  trellises,  wire  fences,  etc.,  wants  a 
good  staple  puller,  wire  cutter,  hammer  and  splicer  combined.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  has  been  on  the  lookout  for  a tool  of  this  kind  to  offer  as  a pre- 
mium, and  while  we  have  seen  practically  every  fence  tool  made,  none  ex- 
actly suited  us  until  we  found  the  one  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. When  we  saw  this  tool,  we  knew  we  had  found  what  we  wanted 
for  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen 


This  tool  is  needed  by  every  farmer  in  the  country  who  has  to  do  with 
wire  fences  or  trellises.  It  is  made  of  splendid  material,  the  wire-cut- 
ting edges  of  the  best  tool  steel;  the  hammer-head  and  the  “biters”  of  the 
staple-puller  are  also  of  hardened  steel,  and  will  stand  rough  usage;  the 
entire  tool  is  neat  and  compact,  and  is  well  finished  in  every  detail.  The 
tool  weighs  22  ounces,  and  can  be  carried  in  one’s  hip-pocket  without  in- 
convenience. 

One  of  these  Fence  Tools  will  be  sent  free  as  a 
premium  to  any  one  who  sends  four  new  subscrip- 
tions under  our  special  proposition  of  two  new 
subscriptions  for  one  dollar. 

The  Fruit-Grower  guarantees  the  tool  to  give  perfect  satisfaction, 
and  we  know  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  the  best  thing  of 
the  kind  ever  seen. 

If  you  want  to  buy  one  outright,  we  will  send  one  of  them  for 

One  Dollar,  to  any  Address,  Postpaid 

You  need  this  tool  in  fixing  up  your  fences  and  trellises  this  spring. 
Get  one  by  securing  the  two  new  subscriptions  at  our  regular  rate  of 
$1  each,  or  send  a dollar  bill  or  check  for  $1,  and  we  will  send  one 
postpaid. 

Fruit-Grower  Company 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Of  Course  You  Read 

Magazines  & Other  Periodicals 

Would  you  like  to  take  five  or  six  if  you  could  get  them  for  the  price 
you  have  been  paying  for  three  or  four?  We  have  particularly  low  prices 
on  many  first-class  publications  especially  when  ordered  in  clubs;  for 
instance,  the  regular  price  of  a year’s  subscription  to 
REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS $3.00]  n nrjrp  fnr  fho  S 

cosmopolitan 1.00  uur  Pnce  ior  me  o 

WOMAN’S  HOME  COMPANION....  1.00  ONLY  $3.00 
(or  Harper’s  Bazar)  J 

We  have  many  other  combinations  at  equally  low  prices.  Send  us  a list  of  your 
favorites,  even  if  only  one  or  two;  we  will  quote  prices  that  will  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Catalog  ready  Nov.  15.  Write  to-dav.  References,  the  publishers  of  this  paper. 

The  Crow  Subscription  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

SEED CORN  146  BU.  ACRE 

DIAMOND  JOE'S  BIG  WHITE: — A strictly  new  variety.  None  like  It.  It  Is  the 
Earliest  and  Best  Big  White  Corn  in  the  World — Because  it  was  bred  for  most  Big 
Bushels,  not  fancy  show  points.  Because  grown  from  thoroughbred  Inherited  stocky  every 
stalk  bears  one  or  more  good  ears.  Because  scientifically  handled,  thoroughly  dried  and 
properly  cured  and  had  the  most  rigid  examination.  Big  Seed  atalog  FREE.  It  tells 
about  all  best  farm,  grass.  Garden  and  flower  seed  grown.  Send  for  It  today.  Address 
RATEKIN’S  SEED  HOUSE,  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 


Questions  and  Answers 

(Continued  from  page  33.) 


lrom  burning  grass  or  mulch  around  a 
true  to  destroy  Us  growing  later  and 
kill  it  than  one  would  usually  suppose 
who  has  not  observed  the  results  of 
fire  in  an  orchard.  Unless  the  mulch 
can  be  raked  up  from  the  trees  and 
burned  when  the  ground  is  moist 
enough  so  that  the  burning  is  very 
slow  indeed  and  then  kept  from  get- 
ting close  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
it  will  be  safer  to  plow  the  mulch 
under.  Usually  the  strawberry  bed  is 
improved  by  plowing  the  mulch  under, 
in  light,  thin,  leachy,  dry  soils  or  in 
a very  dry  time  in  almost  every  soli, 
however,  the  soil  may  dry  out  worse 
if  a lot  of  dry  mulch  is  turned  under 
to  keep  the  soil  loose.  Some  of  the 
best  growers  1 know,  however,  habit- 
ually plow  the  mulch  under. 

(4;  As  a rule  manure  scattered  in 
winter  will  not  leach  much  before  it 
can  be  plowed  under  in  the  spring. 
About  the  only  condition  under  which 
much  waste  takes  place  is  if  the  man- 
ure is  spread  out  when  there  is  a coat- 
ing of  sleet  or  ice  on  the  ground;  it 
may  then  drain  off  over  the  surface 
when  the  top  of  this  ice  melts.  It  can 
be  stated  as  a very  general  rule,  how- 
ever, that  manure  will  waste  less  if 
spread  on  the  soil  as  soon  as  made 
during  winter  than  it  will  by  any 
means  by  which  it  can  be  kept  for 
spring  application.  Manure  not  only 
leaches  bauly  when  kept  in  piles  in  the 
yard  or  about  the  premises,  but  it  also 
is  likely  to  heat  and  lose  very  valuable 
plant  food  elements  in  that  way.  About 
the  only  way  in  which  manure  can  be 
kept  on  the  place  without  serious  loss 
is  where  it  remains  in  a dry  shed  with- 
out ever  cleaning  out  and  where  it  is 
constantly  throughout  the  year  being 
tramped  by  the  animals  which  are 
making  it. 


Trouble  Wltb  Grape  Vines. 

In  the  spring  of  1906  I bought  a lot 
of  grape  vines.  1 asked  for  one-year- 
old  vines,  but  when  they  arrived  they 
looked,  to  me  more  like  four  or  five- 
year-old  vines.  1 set  the  vines  out,  and 
they  grew  all  right — in  fact,  they  made 
a good  growth,  so  far  as  quantity  of 
wood  is  concerned. 

Now,  I have  been  growing  grapes 
for  market  for  fifteen  years,  but  never 
saw  anything  like  these  vines.  The 
wood  is  all  short-jointed,  and  looks 
black,  yet  it  is  not  dead.  It  does  not 
look  like  one-year  wood,  but  looks  more 
like  an  old  vine,  five  or  six  yeai^  old. 
When  I planted  them  I did  not  leave 
any  wood  above  ground,  but  cut  back 
to  one  or  two  buds  and  covered  these 
with  about  an  inch  of  soil,  so  all  the 
wood  they  have  they  made  last  season. 

1 am  at  a loss  to  know  how  to  trim 
these  vines  this  spring.  Would  it  be 
all  ri£ht  to  cut  off  the  top  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground?  If  this  is  done, 
will  the  vine  come  out  again?  If  cut 
off  at  the  ground,  they  will  have  no 
buds  left.  1 generally  cut  one  year  set 
plants  back  to  one  or  two  buds  above 
ground,  but  if  I cut  these  vines  back 
that  way  they  will  have  no  buds  ajjove 
ground.  All  buds  they  have  are  on 
side  branches,  and  are  so  small  they 
don’t  seem  to  be  very  strong.  The  va- 
rieties are  Moore’s  Early  and  Concord. 
Who  can  advise  me  regarding  the 
treatment  of  these  vines? — C.  B„  Deca- 
tur, 111. 

Answer  by  G.  F.  Espenlaub,  Rosedale, 
Kan.:  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  about 

the  grape  vines,  I think  they  may  not 
be  Moore’s  Early  and  Concord,  but 
probably  Elvira  or  of  that  family  of 
grapes.  1 come  to  this  conclusion  by 
the  black  appearance  of  the  wood.  1 
would  prune  them  so  as  to  have  some 
fruit  and  show  what  they  are;  if  un- 
true, it  would  be  unwise  to  conti/lue 
their  cultivation  any  longer.  If  they 
are  Elvira  it  will  be  easy  to  tell  by 
the  appearance  of  wood. 


Keeping  Poultry  In  a Sprayed  Orchard. 

Several  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
have  asked  substantially  this  question, 
after  reading  the  spraying  articles  in 
the  February  Fruit-Grower: 

“After  reading  the  articles  on  the 
subject  of  spraying,  and  others  on  the 
subject  of  keeping  poultry  in  the  or- 
chard. this  question  comes  to  my  mind: 
Is  there  not  danger  of  the  chickens  be- 
ing poisoned  by  being  allowed  to  run 
in  the  orchard  at  the  time  of  spraying 
or  soon  afterwards?  Will  enough  of 
the  arsenical  mixture  or  other  spray- 
ing fluid  be  left  on  the  grass  below 
the  trees  to  Injure  the  fowls?” 

Answer  by  Prof.  Stedman:  I have 

never  known  of  poultry  or  any  live- 
stock to  be  injured  by  feeding  on  the 
grass  under  thoroughly  sprayed  trees. 
Chickens  are  more  susceptible  to  ar- 
senical poisons  than  any  others  of  our 
domestic  animals,  and  it  might  be  pos- 
sible, in  case  one  allowed  the  arsenical 
poison  to  thoroughly  run  down  onto 
the  grass,  for  chickens  to  eat  enough 
of  this  grass,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  kill  them,  but  I have  never  heard 
of  such  an  instance,  and  it  is  very  un- 
likely to  occur.  Certainly  no  harm  can 
come  from  ordinary  livestock  feeding 
upon  the  grass  and  I doubt  very  much 
if  chickens  would  eat  enough  grass  to 
be  thus  injured.  If  spraying  is  done 
properly,  the  grass  under  the  trees  will 
not  contain  much  arsenical  poison,  as 
the  proper  time  to  cease  spraying  a 
tree  is  just  before  the  liquid  starts  to 
run  off  the  leaves. 


Appearance  of  Plum  Curcullo. 

I have  a very  valuable  Japan  plum 
orchard,  but  find  considerable  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  curcullo  from  the  fruit. 
Will  some  of  The  Fruit-Grower  author- 
ities answer  the  following: 

Is  the  insect  which  stings  the  fruit 
a winged  insect,  or  does  it  climb  the 
trees?  At  what  time  of  the  season  do 
they  appear,  before  or  after  blooming 
time?  I have  sprayed  considerably,  but 
to  no  purpose. — F.  S..  Schuyler  County, 
Illinois. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Stedman:  The  plum 

cuculio  is  a beetle  with  wings  and  able 
to  fly.  It  appears  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  as  an  adult  and  hlbenates  dur- 


ing winter  under  rubbish  and  In  the 
ground,  coming  out  the  next  spring  and 
stinging  the  plums  soon  after  the  blos- 
soms fall.  Spraying  has  never  been 
satisfactory  as  a means  of  combating 
this  insect.  Putting  a sheet  under  the 
trees  early  in  the  morning  and  shaking 
them  with  a sudden  lar  while  these 
insects  are  laying  their  eggs  will  enable 
one  to  catch  the  majority,  and  they 
can  be  thus  destroyed.  Where  one  has 
a few  trees,  this  is  by  far  the  simplest 
and  best  method  to  follow.  If  one  can 
turn  poultry  into  the  plum  orchard, 
they  will  also  greatly  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  curculio.  Thorough  cultivation 
by  shallow  plowing  and  harrowing  the 
middle  of  July,  the  first  of  August  and 
the  middle  of  August  will  also  lessen 
the  number  of  curculio.  It  Is  also  a 
good  plan  to  keep  the  plums  picked  up 
and  destroyed  from  under  the  trees. 


Helping  Old  Peach  Trees. 

Please  tel)  m<  what  means  shou  d be 

Please  tell  me  what  means  should  be 
used  to  help  two  peach  trees,  about 
twelve  years  old,  planted  close  together 
in  a yellow  clay  soil,  which  produced 
a few  worthless  peaches  last  year. 
Practically  no  attention  has  ever  been 
given  them. 

If  they  have  not  been  pruned — and 
it  is  hardly  likely  they  have  been — we 
should  prune  them  this  spring,  and 
then  work  barnyard  manure  into  the 
soil  about  them.  This  fertilization, 
pruning  and  cultivation  will  help  the 
trees  to  grow  a new  top,  practically, 
and  on  the  new  growth  some  good  fruit 
ought  to  be  borne — if  the  trees  are  of 
the  right  variety. 


Soaking  Dindlng  Twine — Destroying 
Stump-Tailed  Mice. 

Can  any  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
tell  me  what  the  manufacturers  soak 
binding  twine  in,  to  make  it  insect 
proofs?  (2)  How  can  I get  rid  of  the 
ground  moles  that  are  working  in  my 
strawberry  beds?  They  burrow  the 
whole  length  of  the  rows  of  plants,  and 
do  great  damage.  The  animals  which 
do  this  are  about  three  times  as  large 
as  a house  mouse,  and  they  heave  the 
soil  up,  leaving  the  plants  two  or  three 
inches  higher  than  they  stood  in  the 
bed. — A.  P.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Answer  by  Theo.  H.  Scheffer,  Kansas 
Agricultural  College:  The  writer  has 

never  seen  any  binding  twine  that  was 
proof  against  the  attacks  of  insects, 
and  is  not  aware  that  manufacturers 
of  twine  ever  treat  it  with  any  liquid 
to  render  it  insect  proof.  Crickets  and 
grasshoppers  have  a habit  of  cutting 
the  bands  on  bundles  of  grain,  but  they 
never  use  any  part  of  the  twine  for 
food  and  could,  therefore,  not  be  pois- 
oned. If  the  twine  is  to  be  used  for 
other  purposes  than  that  of  binding 
grain  it  could  probably  be  made  offen- 
sive to  insects  by  soaking  it  in  tar- 
water  or  a solution  of  creosote. 

(2)  Moles  are  insectivorous  animals, 
living  mainly  on  earthworms  and 
grubs,  particularly  the  larvae  of  the 
June  beetle.Vegetable  substances  son- 
stitute  a small  portion  of  their  food. 
Their  presence  in  the  strawberry  bed 
would  result  in  benefit  were  it  not  for 
their  bad  haoit  of  tearing  up  and  bit- 
ing off  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  ex- 
tending their  burrows.  The  damage 
thus  wrought  is  likely  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  work  of  several  species 
of  field  mice  that  follow  in  these  bur- 
rows. There  are  several  patterns  of 
special  traps  on  the  market,  any  one 
of  which  may  be  used  to  catch  the 
pests.  To  poison  them  is  rather  a diffi- 
cult matter,  but  this  station  has  had 
considerable  success  with  green  corn 
cut  from  the  cob  and  soaked  in  a solu- 
tion of  strychnine.  Introduce  some  of 
this  into  their  burrows  in  various 
places.  When  green  corn  can  not  be 
obtained  use  kernels  of  unroasted  pea- 
nuts In  which  crystals  of  strychnine 
have  been  placed.  Poisoned  insects  or 
bits  of  meat  may  be  used,  but  dogs 
are  likely  to  dig  these  up  and  get  the 
poison.  By  watching  for  the  moles 
when  they  are  at  work,  early  in  the 
morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  one 
may  be  able  to  find  and  destroy  num- 
bers of  them  with  a fork  or  spade. 


“Grubworms”  Killing  Trees — Cutting 
Selous. 

I lost  several  small  trees  last  sum- 
mer by  grubworms  eating  the  bark 
from  the  roots.  Kindly  state  in  your 
paper  what  will  be  the  best  thing  to  do 
this  spring  to  kill  the  worms. 

(2)  Will  scions  grow  if  cut  in  the 
spring  and  put  right  into  the  root  or 
limb? — C.  J.  B..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

(1)  The  “grubworms”  of  which  you 
complain  were  likely  the  larvae  of  bor- 
ers. The  remedy  is  to  dig  them  out 
with  a sharp  knife  or  wire.  They  must 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tree. 

(2)  Scions  should  be  cut  before 
growth  starts  in  spring,  while  the  trees 
are  still  dormant. 


Questions  About  Blight, 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  blight 
transmitted  to  the  apple  from  the  pear 
is  any  more  virulent  than  when  trans- 
mitted from  the  apple?  It  is  claimed 
by  some  high  authorities  that  the 
“cedar  rust”  cannot  perpetuate  itself 
on  the  apple  alone,  but  must  pass  back 
and  forth  from  the  cedar  to  the  apple, 
and  from  the  apple  to  the  cedar.  Is 
it  possible  that  some  such  change  of 
plants  renders  the  blight  more  destruc- 
tive? In  one  part  of  our  orchard  we 
have  some  Kieffer  pear  trees  planted 
where  the  apple  trees  died.  These  trees 
blight,  and  for  the  past  three  years  the 
apple  trees  in  that  part  of  the  orchard 
have  blighted  very  badly,  while  in  the 
part  having  no  pear  trees  there  h&s 
been  very  little  blight.  Among  the 
pear  trees  fully  one-half  of  the  Grimes, 
Jonathan  and  Janet  apples  have  been 
destroyed  by  spur  blight.  Jonathan 
and  Benoni  have  not  only  blighted 
severely,  but  they  have  developed 
many  cases  of  "pear-blight  canker.” 
thus  losing  many  large  limbs.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  the  pear  trees  are  the 
cause  of  this  virulent  outbreak,  ex- 
cept that  the  apple  trees  near  them 


suffer  so  severely,  while  those  at  a dis- 
tance do  not.— J.  A.  B.,  Indiana. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  I know  of 

no  positive  evidence  that  fire  blight  in 
the  apple  will  be  more  virulent  when 
transmitted  from  the  pear  than  it 
would  be  if  transmitted  from  the  ap- 
ple. It  is  a generally  well  known  fact, 
however,  that  bacilli  causing  disease, 
especially  in  animals,  may  become  more 
virulent  when  passing  through  the  sys- 
tem of  certain  animals  than  when  ex- 
isting in  the  systems  of  other  animals. 
Since  the  blight  is  caused  by  a bacillus, 
we  might  expect  this  general  principle 
to  hold  good  that  when  grown  in  the 
pear,  which  seems  better  suited  to  its 
development  than  the  apple,  that  it 
would  be  more  virulent  when  grown  in 
the  pear  than  when  it  had  existed  for 
some  time  in  the  less  susceptible  apple. 

Again,  it  is  a well-known  fact  that 
the  blight  develops  much  more  abund- 
antly In  the  pear  than  in  the  apple,  and 
consequently  is  much  more  liable  to 
spread  from  a pear  tree  to  adjacent  ap-, 
pie  trees,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
it  exists  much  more  abundantly  on  the 
pear  and  the  pear  exudes  a much  more 
abundant  quantity  of  the  germs  of  the 
disease.  Some  of  the  apples  indeed  less 
susceptible  to  the  blight  than  others. 
In  our  own  Experiment  Station  grounds 
blight  is  much  more  destructive  of 
Genet  and  Jonathan  than  it  is  to  some 
of  the  other  varieties.  Pears  are  usual- 
ly susceptible  to  the  disease  at  some 
time  during  almost  any  year.  If  there 
are  no  pear  trees  in  the  neighborhood 
so  that  the  blight  has  only  apple  trees 
on  which  to  develop,  it  is  much  more 
liable  to  cease  to  develop  within  the 


apple  orchard  within  a period  of  years. 
In  fact,  an  apple  orchard  may  be  sub- 
ject to  blight  during  a season  when  the 
blight  develops  with  particular  viru- 
lence and  some  following  season  may 
occur  in  which  the  apple  orchard  will 
blight  very  little  or  not  at  all  and  the 
disease  apparently  die  out.  In  such 
cases,  if  there  are  no  adjacent  pear 
trees  to  reinfect  the  apple  orchard,  the 
blight  may  not  again  break  out  in  the 
apple  orchard. 

When  the  varieties  of  apple  which 
are  susceptible  to  blight  are  grown  ad- 
jacent to  a pear  orchard,  they  are  pret- 
ty sure  to  blight  more  or  less  in  most 
seasons  so  long  as  the  pear  trees  are 
left  in  blighted  condition  near  them. 


Why  Peach  Trees  Do  Not  Grow. 

In  a strip  about  ten  miles  wide  and 
extending  for  300  miles  north  and 
south  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  we  grow  fruits  of  all  kinds 
to  perfection.  For  fifty  years  the  soil 
in  this  area  has  been  fruited,  mostly 
to  peaches.  It  seems  now,  however, 
that  no  young  peach  trees  will  live. 
Some  growers  say  the  soil  is  "peached 
to  death.”  or  “cropped  to  death.”  Only 
young  peach  trees  will  fail  to  grow, 
but  they  almost  invariably  die.  I have 
a theory  that  all  the  potash,  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  needed  by  the 
peach  trees  is  gone  from  the  soil. 
Every  year  we  plow  under  cowpeas, 
rye,  oats,  clover,  etc.,  but  it  is  of  no 
use — the  young  trees  die  before  fall, 
and  practically  every  one  will  be  gone 
before  winter  is  over.  Most  of  the 
trees  die  about  July.  Soil  Is  high  and 
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well  drained,  with  good  air  drainage; 
soil  is  yellow  sand,  part  of  it  "blow 
sand,”  very  poor  soil. 

Now,  is  it  possible  for  me  to  dig 
holes  for  planting  trees  and  into  each 
hole  put  several  handsfuls  of  fertilizer, 
containing  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid;  then  fill  in  several  inches 
of  soil,  and  sprinkle  three  more  hand- 
fuls of  the  fertilizer,  and  by  this  pro- 
cess get  trees  to  grow? 

And  would  it  likely  benefit  the  trees 
if  I were  to  soak  oats  for  two  days 
and  put  this  about  the  roots  of  the 
newly  planted  trees?  This,  I know, 
starts  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  peach 
tree,  for  there  seems  to  be  an  affinity 
between  the  roots  of  the  oats  plant  and 
those  of  t!ie  peach,  and  it  in  no  way 
injures  the  peach  tree. 

The  dying  of  these  peach  trees  is  a 
serious  matter,  for  with  the  best  of 
care  they  will  not  grow.  We  keep  a 
dust  mulch  by  cultivating  three  times 
per  week  during  July  and  August,  and 
have  tried  trees  from  four  different 
nurseries — but  all  went  the  same  way. 
Apple  and  cherry  trees  grow  all  right, 
but  not  the  peach. — F.  F.  F.,  South 
Haven,  Mich. 

From  the  statements  made  above 
concerning  the  failure  of  young  peach 
trees  to  grow  in  the  section  named,  one 
would  suspect  that  the  supposition  ad- 
vanced by  the  writer  was  in  a general 
way  correct,  that  the  soil  has  probably 
been  exhausted  of  some  of  its  essential 
plant  toods.  If  any  of  the  essential 
plant  food  has  been  exhausted  from  the 
soil,  it  is  probably  either  potash,  nitro- 
gen or  phosphorus.  Wherever  cow 
peas  or  clover  can  be  grown  and 
turned  under,  the  nitrogen  can  be  sup- 
plied no  doubt  most  cheaply  through 
this  method.  The  phosphorus  or  pot- 
ash would  have  to  be  supplied  through 
the  medium  of  either  stable  manure 
or  commercial  fertilizers  containing 
these  respective  elements.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  Michigan  Experiment 
Station  may  have  an  analysis  of  this 
fruit  belt  along  the  lake  which  would 
show  whether  either  one  or  both — that 
is,  either  potash  or  phosphorus — is  re- 
quired for  the  peach  trees.  If  so,  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  supply 
the  one  or  the  other  which  is  lacking. 

The  experiment  suggested  by  the 
writer  of  placing  about  the  young 
trees  in  the  soil  the  necessary  fertil 
izer  would  seem  a logical  and  feasible 
one.  Soaked  oats  would  probably  be 
beneficial  to  the  trees,  in  that  they 
contain  the  necessary  plant  food.  The 
same  amount  of  plant  food,  however, 
could  be  more  cheaply  supplied  through 
commercial  fertilizers  than  through 
oats.  Since  the  oats,  however,  would 
contain  the  plant  food  in  a very  quick- 
ly available  condition,  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  use  the  oats.  If  experi- 
ment has  shown  that  the  soaked  oats 
have  been  particularly  fortunate  in  en- 
abling the  trees  to  make  fibrous  root 
growth,  that  would  indicate  that  their 
plant  food  supply  is  readily  and  suit- 
ably available  for  the  tree. 

It  is  a question  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  as  to  whether  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soil  may  not  have  some- 
thing to  do  not  only  with  the  possible 
lack  of  plant  food  readily  available  to 
the  peacr  trees  but  also  the  moisture 
supply.  In  many  sections  once  heavily 
wooded,  the  natural  wood-mould  in  the 
soil  contains  not  only  direct  fertiliz- 
ing material,  but  gives  a spongy  con- 
dition to  the  soil  which  enables  it  to 
retain  plant  food  for  the  plants.  Fre- 
quently long  periods  of  cultivation,  es- 
pecially to  crops  which  are  given  clean 
cultivation,  burns  out  this  humus,  so 
that  readily  available  plant  foods  more 
quickly  wash  out  or  leach  out  down 
through  the  soil.  This  same  spongy 
condition  brought  about  by  the  pres- 
ence of  leaf-mould  enables  the  soil  to 
better  regulate  its  own  water  supply. 
In  a sanuy  soil,  particularly,  the  pres- 
ence of  much  natural  woods-mould 
would  tend  to  make  the  soil  far  more 
capable  of  retaining  its  moisture  sup- 
ply about  the  roots  of  the  tree.  If 
this  woods-mould  is  burned  out  by  any 
long  period  of  cultivation,  the  water 
may  more  readily  sweep  down  in  a 
wet  time,  evaporate  much  more  rapid- 
ly from  the  surface  in  dry  times,  and 
consequently  the  trees  might  suffer 
from  lack  of  mosture  in  the  same  soil 
where  ffty  or  sixty  years  ago  the 
moisture  would  have  been  ampie,  uue 
to  the  presence  of  the  natural  woods- 
mould.  It  is  an  observed  fact 
that  here  in  Central  Missouri  certain 
soil  formations  bore  splendid  orchards 
when  planted  as  soon  as  the  native 
forest  trees  were  cleared  off  the  land. 
The  same  hillsides  after  having  been 
in  cultivation  for  fifty  to  seventy-five 
years  often  fail  to  grow  good  orchards 
at  present,  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
vestige  of  forest  tree  roots  and  woods- 
mould  have  been  burned  out,  the  soil 
has  settled  and  compacted  together, 
so  it  is  less  well  aired,  and  its  moisture 
supply  not  so  well  regulated  as  when 
the  woods-mould  was  present  and  when 
the  soil  was  opened  up  to  a great 
depth  by  the  decaying  roots  of  the 
forest  trees. 

I think  without  doubt,  however,  that 
this  fruit  belt  referred  to  could  again 
be  made  to  produce  good  peaches  if  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  green  manure 
crops  are  plowed  under  and  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  either  phosphorus  or 
potash  or  both  (provided  both  are  lack- 
ing) should  be  applied. 

It  is  probable  that  in  a loose  soil 
of  this  character  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  apply  the  fertilizers  and  harrow 
them  in  rather  than  to  put  them  down 
deep  into  the  bottom  of  the  holes  dug 
fqr  the  trees.  In  so  loose  a soil  it 
would  seem  that  they  would  be  liable 
to  leach  downward  anyhow,  and  if  har- 
rowed in  near  the  surface  would  be 
less  likely  to  be  lost  by  leaching  than 
if  put  down  deep  in  the  soil. — J.  C. 
Whitten,  Mo.  Exp.  Sta. 

No,  it  is  not  at  all  possible  that  the 
land  is  worn  out  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments for  growing  peach  trees,  and 
even  if  it  were,  it  could  readily  be  sup- 
plied with  commercial  forms  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  nitrogen  and  potash.  Ex- 
periments here  in  Connecticut  and 
down  in  Georgia  show  that  where  the 
land  has  not  been  Infested  with  the 


yellows  young  orchards  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  and  maintained  on  land 
where  old  orchards  have  been  recent- 
ly removed. 

Your  Michigan  correspondent’s  de- 
scription of  the  behavior  of  the  young 
trees  looks  to  me  like  a location  that 
has  been  poisoned  with  the  yellows.  I 
know  from  sad  experience  that  is  ex- 
actly the  way  peach  trees  behave  here 
on  land  that  has  been  poisoned  with 
the  yellows,  and  we  find  it  is  not  safe 
to  replant  on  such  land  under  five 
years  after  the  old  trees  have  been 
taken  out  and  the  land  has  been  thor- 
oughly renovated  by  many  plowings 
and  the  plowing  under  of  several  crops 
of  cow  peas  or  clover  that  have  been 
helped  along  in  their  growth  by  pot- 
ash and  phosphoric  acid. — J.  H.  Hale, 
Connecticut. 


Destroying  Eggs  of  Aphis, 

Will  you  please  tell  in  your  valuable 
paper  an  effective  remedy,  and  when 
and  how  to  apply  it,  for  the  green 
aphis  and  also  the  wooly  aphis  on  the 
apple  tree?  Also  how  to  destroy  the 
eggs  in  winter. — J.  A.  R.,  Montrose, 
Colo. 

The  aphis  can  be  destroyed  by  spray- 
ing with  kerosene  emulsion,  and  the 
aerial  form  of  the  woolly  aphis  can  be 
destroyed  in  the  same  way;  where  the 
woolly  aphis  attacks  the  roots,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  tobacco  dust  is  ap- 
plied about  the  trees;  remove  a few 
inches  of  the  surface  soil  and  scatter 
tobacco  dust  on  the  soil  thus  exposed; 
replace  the  soil  removed,  and  the  rains 
will  leach  the  tobacco  down  among 
the  roots  and  kill  the  insects. 

As  for  destroying  the  eggs  of  the 
aphis,  one  of  the  entimologists  of  the 
New  York  State  Experiment  Station 
has  been  trying  the  effect  of  differ- 
ent sorts  of  contact  poisoss  on  aphis 
eggs.  Among  the  washes  used  were 
lime  and  sulphur,  kerosene,  white- 
wash, scalecide,  and  whale-oil  soap. 
No  wash  was  completely  destructive. 
Some  eggs  escaped  in  every  case.  Those 
which  gave  the  best  results  were  or- 
dinary lime  white-wash,  and  the  lime- 
sulphur  wash.  Entomologists  recom- 
mend as  the  most  effective  remedy  the 
spraying  of  the  trees  with  oil  sprays 
immediately  after  the  aphis  hatch  out 
in  the  sprng. 


Trouble  Among  the  Poultry. 

I have  just  a small  flock  of  chickens. 
They  seem  to  be  perfectly  well,  look 
well,  and  lay  well;  but  the  feathers 
come  out  on  the  throat,  asd  it  looks 
red  and  sore.  It  seems  to  spread 
among  them.  I bought  a few  chickens 
in  the  fall,  and  I noticed  this  on  them, 
but  supposed  at  the  time  they  were 
moulting.  I put  the  new  ones  with 
the  chickens  I had.  and  now  it  seems 
they  all  have  it.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
it  can  be,  also  a remedy? — Mrs.  F.  C. 
B.,  Westwater,  Utah. 

Answer  by  H.  P.  Rankin,  Hartington, 
Neb.:  The  condition  of  the  flock  is  due 
to  a very  small  insect  called  the  de- 
pluming mite.  It  burrows  at  the  roots 
of  the  feathers,  sucking  the  secretions 
and  irritating  the  skin  until  the  feather 
breaks  off.  It  is  not  possible  to  see 
with  the  naked  eye,  but  will  be  found 
with  the  aid  of  a magnifying  glass  in 
the  fine  dust  at  the  base  of  the  feather. 
It  is  quickly  passed  from  fowl  to  fowl 
and  rapidly  spreads  through  an  entire 
flock. 

As  a remedy,  first  the  houses,  roosts, 
etc.,  should  be  sprayed  or  well  disin- 
fected with  kerosene  emulsion  contain- 
ing a little  crude  carbolic  acid.  Then 
the  most  effective  treatment  is  to  bathe 
the  fowl  in  a weak  solution  of  nap 
creole,  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  to  a 
gallon  of  water  (warm),  using  some 
good  soap  like  Ivory.  Lather  thor- 
oughly the  entire  head  and  neck  and 
wipe  dry.  Apply  a little  vaseline.  Some- 
times, if  the  birds  are  very  badly  in- 
fested, it  is  necessary  to  give  them  an 
entire  bath,  but  usually  one  or  two  of 
the  above  treatments  will  rid  them  of 
the  mites,  but  the  premises  must  be 
kept  clean  afteryard. 

it 

Bee  Keeping  and  Horticulture. 

We  believe  that  all  well-posted 
horticulturists  now  agree  that  bees 
are  a great  aid  in  growing  fruit  by 
the  help  they  give  in  visiting  the 
bloom,  thus  causing  perfect  fertiliza- 
tion to  such  bloom,  so  we  are  sure  it 
will  be  a good  investment  to  any  one 
having  fruit  interest,  to  also  have 
some  bees.  While  we  are  sure  it 
will  pay  to  keep  bees  for  the  help 
they  are  to  the  fruit  interests,  there 
can  be  another  profit  from  the  bees 
in  some  of  the  best,  sweetest,  and 
most  healthful  sweets  that  we  have. 
Honey  by  having  passed  through  the 
manipulation  of  the  honey  bee,  is  al- 
ready partly  predigested,  and  is  ready 
to  be  assimilated  to  the  human  sys- 
tem; besides  it  is  very  wholesome  and 
also  has  good  medicinal  qualities. 

To  get  the  best  benefits  from  bees, 
they  should  be  kept  in  movable  frame 
hives;  while  the  hives  do  not  pro- 
duce honey,  yet  with  good  hives,  it,  is 
a great  help  to  the  bees  to  get  the 
best  results.  If  one  has  bees,  and 
gives  them  no  attention  at  all,  they 
would  likely  store  as  much  honey  in 
a common  box  or  log  gum  or  even  in 
a barrel  as  the  best  hive  made  if  they 
stored  any  at  all  on  the  let-alone 
plan,  yet  if  they  can  have  some  at- 
tention when  needed,  the  up-to-date 
hive  is  so  far  ahead  of  the  old  time 
fixtures,  that  they  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered at  all.  To  get  the  best  re- 
sults, all  the  frames  in  the  hive 
should  be  removable;  if  one  puts  bees 
in  an  empty  hive,  sometimes  the  bees 


in  starting  to  build  comb,  will  cross 
the  comb  from  one  frame  to  another, 
thus  fixing  the  frames  so  that  they 
are  not  removable;  if  found  in  this 
condition,  the  comb  may  be  cut  loose 
from  one  frame  and  pressed  straight 
on  the  frame  it  still  adheres  to  and 
tied  there.  The  best  way  is  to  have 
foundation,  which  is  beeswax  that  has 
been  sheeted  and  by  running  it 
through  a foundation  mill,  the  cells 
are  embossed  on  the  sheet  just  as  If 
the  bees  had  started  to  do  it  them- 
selves; the  bees  will  go  to  work  on 
this  and  build  their  comb  from  it. 
Take  this  and  fasten  it  on  the  under- 
side of  the  top  bar  of  frame,  If  even 
only  a starter  is  put  in — that  is,  a 
strip  only  an  inch  wide — this  always 
not  only  gives  the  bees  a start  right, 
but  also  insures  straight  combs. 
Foundation  is  a great  help  to  the 
bees  and  it  will  pay  to  give  it  to  them 
in  full  sheets,  which  fill  the  frame, 
as  by  so  doing  one  can  nearly  get  rid 
of  drone  comb.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  cells  in  the  hive,  worker  and 
drone;  the  queen  never  lays  worker 
eggs  in  drone  comb,  but  drone  eggs 
only,  and  if  very  many  drones  are 
raised  in  a hive,  but  little  honey  will 
be  obtained  from  that  hive,  as  the 
dro-nes  consume  the  most  of  it,  and 
as  they  are  consumers  and  not  pro- 
ducers, they  eat  up  all  the  profits  if 
many  are  in  the  hive.  The  bees  will 
always  manage  in  some  way  to  raise 
enough  drones  needed  anyway. 
Drones  are  only  needed  in  early  sum- 
mer during  swarming  time  for  the 
mating  of  new  queens.  After  the 
bees  are  put  into  a hive  they  will 
probably  need  attention  only  when 
no  nectar  is  to  be  obtained,  and  if 
they  do  not  have  plenty  of  stores  of 
honey  to  do  them,  they  should  be  fed. 
The  bee  keeper  who  attends  to  his 
bees  is  the  one  who  gets  by  far  the 
best  results. 

A.  M.  ROUSE. 

Mexico,  Mo. 

<$£ 

A New  Early  Strawberry. 

A new  early  strawberry,  Red  Bird, 
is  being  introduced  by  S.  Wherry  & 
Sons,  Durant,  Miss.  Messrs.  Wher- 
ry are  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family,  and  living  as  far  south  as 
they  do,  they  are  naturally  interested 
in  getting  berries  for  the  early  Nor- 
thern markets.  The  Red  Bird  has 
been  found  a good  one  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  they  recommend  it  as  an 
early  variety  everywhere. 

Red  Bird  is  said  to  be  as  early  as 
Excelsior,  and  three  times  as  prolific 
as  that  variety  or  Hoffman;  it  is  also 
said  to  be  better  than  Klondyke  or 
Lady  Thompson.  Certainly  a berry 
with  such  claims  is  worth  investigat- 
ing. Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write 
to  S.  Wherry  & Sons,  Durant,  Miss.,  in 
regard  to  this  new  berry. 

■5^.  ^ ^ 

Typical  Spraying  Machinery. 

We  are  showing  herewith  a typical  spray- 
ing scene  reproduced  from  a photograph 
furnished  by  The  Deming  Company,  Salem, 
Ohio,  the  well  known  makers  of  all  kinds 
of  spraying  machinery.  The  picture  will 
Interest  everybody  who  makes  a study  of 
spraying,  because  It  Is  apparent  that  the 
work  Is  being  done  In  the  most  thorough 
manner. 


There  Is  no  occasion  at  this  day  to  argue 


the  necessity  of  spraying.  But  there  Is  need 
of  more  thorough  and  more  systematic 
spraying.  There  Is  need,  also,  for  a better 
understanding  of  spraying  appliances.  We 
are  persuaded  that  If  the  spraying  devices 
in  ordinary  use  could  be  exchanged  for  the 
up-to-date  spraying  machinery  manufac- 
tured by  the  Deming  Company,  there  would 
be  more  Incentive  to  spray;  there  would  be 
actually  a far  greater  number  of  sprayers, 
the  work  would  be  more  thoroughly  done 
and  the  results  would  be  infinitely  better 
than  they  are. 

A recent  estimate  by  high  authority  puts 
the  annual  less  to  fruit  growers  of  this 
country,  which  could  be  avoided  by  proper 
spraying,  at  over  five  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there 
is  urgent  need  for  systematic  spraying.  The 
Deming  Company  has  done  much  to  bring 
about  a more  general  use  of  the  sprayer 
and  to  do  the  work  to  greater  purpose  by 
their  many  years’  effort  to  manufacture  the 
best  spraying  machinery  that  could  be  pro- 
duced. It  is  a fact  that  the  excellence  and 
adaptability  of  Deming  Sprayers  to  all  uses 
have  led  fruit  growers  all  over  the  country 
to  look  to  the  Demlngs  when  they  wanted 
to  make  sure  of  getting  the  most  approved 
spraying  machinery  to  be  had. 

The  power  outfit  shown  Is  but  one  of 
many  styles  of  sprayers  this  company  makes. 
Its  power  Is  supplied  by  a gasoline  engine 
and  It  Is  designed  for  use  In  orchards  and 
fields  where  large  operations  are  carried 
on  and  where  ample  power  Is  required.  It 
will  be  noted  that  two  men  are  at  work 
and  the  spray  is  going  from  quite  a num- 
ber of  nozzles  at  the  same  time.  Other 


Holt  County  Nurseries 

2 and  2 year  Apple  Trees  direct  I 
planter  at  lowest  prices;  40  varieties, 
guaranteed  true  to  name.  Place  your  ovi 
now.  Have  a large  assortment  of 
nursery  stock,  Including  peach,  cherry,  . 
pear,  small  fruits,  evergreens  and 
trees.  Price  list  mailed  on  application.  "_1  \ 
local  agents  wanted. 

8.  N.  BUCHER,  Propr.,  OREGON,  MO. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

We  will  make  a heavy  discount  on  reg- 
ular prices  for  March  orders.  Send  us 
an  estimate  of  your  wants,  and  we  will 
make  you  special  prices.  Nurseries  at 
Carrollton,  111.  and  Jerseyvllle,  111. 

JOHN  A.  CANNEDY  N.  & O.  CO., 
Carrollton,  Illinois. 


Look!  Luok! 


Strawberry,  Rasp- 
berry and  Black- 
berry plants  for 
sale;  cheap,  but 
good.  1 am  headquarters  for  Rathbun  and 
Kansas.  Catalog  free. 

Have  three  nice  farms  for  sale;  one  41 
acres,  one  70  acres,  one  30  acres,  2 V4  miles 
from  Dover,  Del.  All  taken  In  berries  and 
trees;  new  buildings,  good  water;  telephone 
on  one  farm.  This  Is  a great  berry  and 
fruit  belt. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  DOVER,  DELAWARE 


California  Ranches 

Fruit,  orange,  lemon,  vegetable,  grain, 
alfalfa,  stock  or  poultry  farms  and  vine- 
yards In  famous  Fresno  fruit  belt,  will  be 
sold  at  prices  that  will  appeal  strongly  to 
all  those  who  think  of  locating  In  California. 
Richest  fruit,  grape  and  agricultural  county 
In  the  state.  Shipped  over  $20,000,000  worth 
of  products  In  1006.  No  winter  here. 

H.  E.  ARMSTRONG, 

P.  O.  Box  808,  Fresno,  Calif. 


Mack’s  Lump  Jaw  Cure  never  falls.  Used 
17  years.  Circular  Free.  Price  $2.00. 

Cures  3 to  6 head. 

Mack  Bros.  & Co.,  Spencer,  Iowa. 


Higher  Prices 

FARMERS  and  stockmen 

All  American  producers  are  interested  In 
obtaining  better  markets.  A Company  has 
been  organized  among  producers  combining 
economy  and  financial  strength  for  market- 
ing agricultural  produce  by  modern  methods, 
centralizing  their  business  In  fewer  hands, 
shipping  going  direct  from  the  producers  to 
the  car  lot  consumers,  thus  obtaining  higher 
prices  in  the  best  markets  of  the  world. 
Should  you  be  a producer  or  shipper  of 
stock,  grain,  fruit,  hay,  straw,  etc.,  inter- 
esting details  will  be  forwarded. 

UNITED  EXPORT  & IMPORT  CO.,  LTD., 
DeKalb,  Illinois. 

We  want  responsible  parties  to  sell  shares. 
We  make  liberal  terms. 


...CURtS... 

FISTULA,  POLL  EVIL 

In  4 to  16  weeks.  When  just 
forming  usually  cures  without 
discharging,  in  four  weeks. 
Humane  and  easy  to  ,give. 
Price,  50  cts.  By  mail. 
Treatise  free  upon  application 

CLOUSE  & STAMM,  Chemists, 
228  8.  State  St.,  Geneseo,  III 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

at  $1.00  per  1,000  and  up.  Catalogue  free. 
R.  E.  ALLEN,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


Eli j CONCRETE  BLOCKS 

*“  Mal-P  your  own  on  the  Success  Hollow 
{Block  Machine.  Fine  finish,  square 
' true,  all  faces  and  shapes.  Ask  for  circulars. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 

DEPT  A-  ll'l CENTERVILLE  .IOWA 


sprayers  manufactured  by  the  Company,  in- 
clude Bucket,  Knapsack,  Barrel  and  Tank 
Sprayers,  Orchard  Sprayers,  Patent  Nozzles, 
Appliances,  etc.  It  Is  an  old  adage  that 
every  Deming  sprayer  is  the  best  of  Its 
kind.  Thoroughness  of  work  has  been 
sought  and  obtained  through  long  years  of 
painstaking  effort.  A buyer  can  hardly 
make  a mistake  If  he  selects  his  particular 
style  sprayer  and  finds  out  nothing  more 
about  It  than  that  it  is  a Deming.  A Dem- 
ing catalogue,  to  be  had  for  the  asking, 
will  supply  much  needed  Information.  A 
little  book  published  by  the  Company  en- 
titled "Spraying  for  Profit,"  is  an  excellent 
guide.  We  believe  It  is  also  mailed  free 
on  request.  Consult  the  advertisement  else- 
where for  correct  address  and  write  direct 
to  Deming  Company. 


The  Hoover  Potato  Digger. 

The  manufacturer  who  would  furnish  to 
potato  growers  the  best  digger,  must  build 
it  upon  the  actual  experience  of  a potato 
man.  It  can  be  said  of  the  famous  Hoover 
Digger  that  it  grows  directly  out  of  the 
experience  of  Mr.  I.  W.  Hoover,  president 
of  the  Hoover-Prout  Company.  He  was  a 
large  potato  grower  In  Northern  Ohio,  and 
had  been  for  twenty  years,  before  he  per- 
fected his  digger.  He  Invented  it  original- 
ly for  his  own  use.  Today  it  Is  in  use  by 
potato  growers  all  over  the  country.  There 
have  been  vast  Improvements  in  the  Hoov- 
er Digger  In  later  years.  In  1905,  the  22- 
inch  elevator,  with  Its  large  separating  sur- 
face, was  brought  out.  This  improvement 
together  with  its  lighter  draft,  placed  the 
Hoover  In  the  very  front  rank  of  diggers. 
The  manufacturers  have  made  it  a strong, 
durable  machine — one  that  growers  do  not 
hesitate  to  put  to  work  In  any  kind  of  soil. 
It  can  be  depended  upon  to  get  all  the  po- 
tatoes, and  a point  that  everybody  appre- 
ciates is  that  It  delivers  them  in  fine  shape, 
clean  and  uncut.  In  straight  rows  on  top 
of  the  ground,  where  they  are  easy  to  pick 
up.  If  you  are  In  need  of  a digger,  don’t 
place  your  order  until  you  have  written  to 
the  Hoover-Prout  Company,  Avery,  Ohio,  for 
their  catalogue  and  learned  the  merits  of 
the  Hoover  Digger. 


W.  F.  Heikes  and  R.  S.  Mackin- 
tosh were  elected  president  and  secre- 
tary, respectively,  of  the  Alabama 
Horticultural  Society,  for  the  fifth 
successive  term,  recently.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  organization  will  be 
held  at  Birmingham. 
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A Hoosier  in  British  Columbia 

(Continued  from  February  Number.) 


From  Calgary  westward  500  miles, 
over  the  great  mountains  of  British 
Columbia  to  Vancouver,  on  the  coast, 
are  many  wonders;  but  mostly  of  inr 
terest  from  other  points  of  view  than 
that  of  the  land-hungry  settler  look- 
ing for  a home.  Therefore,  I cannot 
dwell  here  upon  the  beauties  of 
mountain  gorges,  plunging,  salmon- 
filled  rivers,  and  the  countless  clear, 
cool  lakes  of  this  delightful  district. 

The  winter  climate  of  this  province 
is  altogether  different  from  that  east 
of  the  mountains.  Two  of  the  most 
uncommon  sights  to  a traveler  were 
a rose  in  bloom  in  December,  and  a 
group  of  giant  fir  trees,  both  in  the 
park.  The  grassy  lawns,  ferns,  and 
various  varieties  of  plants  were  green 
and  fresh.  Maple  and  like  trees  shed 
their  leaves,  but  one  wonders  why. 

The  Lake  Okanagan  Country. 

It  was  arranged  to  visit  the  famous 
fruit  valleys  of  British  Columbia  in 
returning  from  Vancouver.  Acording- 
ly,  at  Sycamous  Junction,  in  the 
miountains,  I left  the  main  line  of 


make-  just  sufficient  winter  to  enjoy- 
ably  afford  the  invigorating  effect  of 
four  seasons.  Yet  we  must  not  say 
it  does  not  get  cold  at  this  point,  for 
it  drops  to  zero  occasionally,  in  Jan- 
uary and  February. 

In  addition  to  the  fruit  growing, 
the  cattle,  horse  and  sheep  ranches, 
and  the  splendid  general  farming 
near  Vernon,  and  in  addition  to  the 
educational  and  social  advantages, 
the  neighboring  mountains  and  beau- 
tiful, fish-filled  lakes  are  a great  at- 
traction to  settler  or  traveler.  A 
tenth  of  the  town’s  people  move  out 
into  tents  along  the  beaches  of  Long 
Lake  and  Swan  Lake,  for  a few  weeks 
in  summer.  Waterfowl,  grouse,  and 
big  game  are  abundant  and  fishing 
is  splendid. 

The  renowned  Coldstream  Ranch, 
located  near  Vernon,  is  the  largest 
in  British  Columbia,  and  indeed  in  all 
Canada.  In  1905  this  ranch  sold  a 
crop  of  Northern  Spy  apples  from  a 
twenty-five  acre  orchard  of  that,  va- 
riety for  nearly  $15,000,  gross 
amount.  This  is  a very  nice  return  in 


SAMPLE  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  STRAWBERRIES 


the  Canadian  Pacific  and  went  down 
into  the  Okanagan  Lake  country  for 
a week. 

This  country  seemed  altogether 
splendid.  Fruit  outdoes  itself.  Ap- 
ples grow  to  mammoth  size  and  are 
of  delicious  flavor,  and  apple-grow- 
ing is  the  great  industry. 

I am  convinced  that  this  is  one  of 
the  ideal  places  in  the  world  for  the 
man  who  loves  horticulture.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  countries  where  the  or- 
chard will  bear  every  year  regularly 
and  heavily,  and  where,  on  account 
of  this  unfailing  crop  from  the  or- 
chard, a man  needs  no  more  than  ten 
acres  to  make  not  only  a good  living 
but  a handsome  surplus.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  an  acre  of  bearing  or- 
chard with  strawberries  and  small 
fruit  between  the  rows,  to  net  $500 
in  a season. 

Vernon,  the  great  important  fruit 
locality  reached  in  going  down  this 
blossoming  valley,  is  a city  of  about 
2,000  people.  With  well-wooded  sur- 
roundings, shade  trees  adorning  its 
principal  streets,  and  orchards  and 
prosperous  ranches  on  all  sides  of  it, 
this  place  must,  in  summer,  form  a 
picture  of  great  charm.  The  beauty 
of  the  place  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  large  number  of  fine  residences, 
set  in  well-kept  grounds,  most  all  of 
which  are  planted  in  more  or  less 
fruit. 

On  Christmas  day  I came  back  to 
Vernon  from  down  the  Okanagan 
Lake  and  stepped  off  the  train  a mo- 
ment, leaving  my  overcoat  in  the  car." 
The  train  pulled  out  for  a return  trip 
to  the  landing  while  the  writer  was 
a few  blocks  away,  and  left  me  to 
fume  around  an  hour  or  so.  Then, 
fortunately,  a most  excellent  young 
friend,  Mr.  W.  S.  Poison,  came  along 
in  a sleigh  and  invited  me  to  “see  the 
town.”  And  so,  without  an  overcoat 
or  even  gloves,  your  correspondent 
rode  five  or  six  miles  in  and  around 
Vernon.  Under  such  circumstances 
as  I found  here,  sleigh  riding  is  pleas- 
urable. I mention  this  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  that  climate.  It  is  an  aw- 
fully hard  matter  for  them  to  keep 
their  new  skating  rink  frozen,  but  as 
they  are  Canadians,  they  just  couldn’t 
build  a town  without  building  a 
skating  rink. 

Vernon  usually  has  from  three  to 
six  weeks  sleighing  in  a winter.  But 
the  crisp  mountain  air  and  mild  cold 


one  season  from  twenty-five  acres. 

The  price  of  land  runs  from  $5  to 
$200  per  acre  and  the  same- prices  ap- 
ply anywhere  in  the  valley.  Irriga- 
tion is  not  necessary  at  Vernon. 

You  take  the  steamer  at  Okanagan 
Landing  and  Kelowna  is  the  next 
settlement  of  importance.  It  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  lake,  and  is  a very 
pleasant  town  of  800  people.  A large 
area  of  flat,  level  farming  land 
stretches  back  and  up  and  down  the 
lake.  Good  corn,  splendid  tobacco, 
and  hay  and  grains  are  grown,  and 
the  apples  are  of  a size  and  flavor 
simply  superb. 

I had  the  pleasure  of  driving  out 


Our  Illustrated  Booklet 

tells  you  all  about  the 


British  Columbia’s 
Famous  Fruit  District 


Kootenay  Fruit  Lands 
Produce  from 

*800 1500 

per  Acre  per  Year 


Cold  weather  unknown.  Our 
Booklet  is  free.  Write  for  it. 

McDERMID  & McHARDY 

Nelson,  B.  C. 


ARE  YOU 
READING 

what  The  Fruit-Grower 
Correspondent  says  about 

Okanagan  Valley? 


He  told  us  he  thought  it  one  of  the  most  ideal  places  to 
grow  fruit  he  had  ever  visited,  and  besides  that  one  of  the  most 
delightful  spots  to  live  in  he  had  seen.  Why?  He  gave  rea- 
sons— mild  winter  climate,  wonderfully  perfect  fruit,  no  insect 
pests  at  all,  never  a failure,  a heavy  crop  of  all  fruits  every 
year,  everlasting,  high  markets,  beautiful  homes  fronting  on 
this  piire,  clear  fish-filled  lake;  and  steamboats,  best  of  schools 
and  college ; churches  and  all  things  up-to-date.  A summer 
resort  in  summer,  a winter  resort  in  winter.  (Climate  warmed 
by  Japan  current  from  coast.) 

Choice  Fruit  Land 

For  60  days,  at  $125  per  acre  we  will  sell  land  that  will 
make  a-  net  profit  on  a 5 or  6 year  old  orchard  of  $500  an  acre. 
Think  of  such  returns.  How  many  acres  would  you  need?  No 
more  than  10 — that  would  be  $5,000  a year.  Same  kind  of  lands 
as  Wenatchee  or  Yakima  districts  in  Washington  where  unim- 
proved land  is  worth  $300  and  $400  an  acre.  Haven’t  you  read 
in  The  Fruit-Grower  what  an  acre  of  orchard  will  net  there? 
It  will  pay  Washington  growers  to  come  up  and  buy  in  the 
Okanagan  Valley  at  $125  an  acre— but  that  price  won’t  last 
long.  We  have  for  sale  5,000  acres  of  the  choicest  fruit  land 
in  British  Columbia,  divided  into  10  acre  plots,  which  we  have 
just  placed  on  the  market.  It  is  midway  between  Vernon  and 
Kelowna,  in  the  center  of  the  choicest  fruit  district.  Scores  of 
these  10  acre  plots  have  already  been  sold  and  we  are  going  to 
run  free  excursions  for  the  purchasers’  inspection  trips.  Free 
excursions,  understand? 

$10  an  Acre  Reserves  Choice 

Then  you  have  60  days  in  which  to  inspect  the  land.  If 
the  land  and  conditions  are  not  as  we  represent,  and  you  are 
not  satisfied  we  will  return  your  deposit.  Is  this  not  a fair 
proposition  ? A good  square  deal  ? 

Quality  of  Fruit  Raised 

Fruit  grown  in  this  district  won  five  out  of  eight  medals, 
and  highest  prize,  competing  against  the  world,  in  London. 

The  famous  Coldstream  Fruit  Ranch,  largest  in  Canada, 
is  near  us. 

PEACHES — They  grow  to  perfection  here,  a four  year 
old  orchard  will  net  $500  per  acre. 

PEARS — On  one  orchard  of  only  143  pear  trees  one  thou- 
sand boxes  were  picked  and  sold  for  $1,420.00. 

APPLES — Owing  to  mineral  strength  of  soil,  apples  are 
very  highly  colored,  of  delicious  flavor  and  enormous  size.  A 
20  acre  orchard  of  Northern  Spys  yielded  in  1905,  on  Cold- 
stream Ranch,  200  tons  of  apples,  which  netted  a profit  of 
$10,875.00. 

Strawberries,  grapes  and  plums,  nectarines,  etc.,  all  yield 
enormously. 

Our  markets  are  the  plains  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
which  are  filling  up  with  settlers;  the  mining  and  lumbering 
districts  of  B.  C.,  and  the  coast.  Prices  are  several  times  what 
they  usually  are  in  Central  States.  What  good  does  it  do  you 
to  grow  fruit  if  you  can't  sell  it  at  a profit?  We  can  here  and 
always  will.  _ 

Not  far  from  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spo- 
kane and  other  western  cities. 

Write  at  once  (price  will  advance  in  60  days)  for  illus- 
trated booklets,  full  particulars  as  to  excursion  and  tell  your 
friends — get  a colony.  You  will  never  find  a better  country — 
ideal  for  family,  ideal  for  you,  ideal  for  fruit,  poultry  and  bees. 
Why  not  invest  if  you  can’t  move  now?  You  are  sure  to  make 
25  per  cent  within  another  year. 

V.  C.  Maddock  & Co. 

DEPT.  8 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba  Vernon,  B.  C. 


) 
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"ORCHARD  CITY” 

FAMOUS  KELOWNA 


We  have  6,000  ncren,  perfectly  level,  clear,  fertile  fruit 
land  to  offer  In  10  acre  blocks,  near  Kelowna,  one  of  the 
best  points  on  Lake  Okanagan.  Each  plot  is  ready  for  trees 
now. 

Irrigation  System  perfect,  unfailing  storage  water  supply. 

Quality  of  fruit  at  Kelowna  is  evidenced  by  three  medals 
and  highest  prize,  won  by  us  at  London, 

No  insect  pests,  no  failures,  full  crop  every  year. 

Results  Talk — 19  acres  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  prunes, 
etc.,  brought  $10,000.  10  acres  4 yr.  peach  sold  on  trees  at 

$300  per  acre.  Apple  prices  in  fall,  $1.50  per  40  lb.  box,  now 
$3.00  per  box  or  $9.00  per  barrel. 

Kelowna  Lake  frontage,  most  beautiful  of  all.  W< 

15  gasolene  pleasure  launches.  In  summer  evenings,  music, 
cool,  beauty  of  lake,  bathing  and  boating,  make  life  ideal. 

Good  schools,  churches  and  excellent  people. 

For  Delightful  Homes  and  highly  profitable  fruit-grow- 
ing people  from  all  parts  of  America  are  buying  and  com- 
ing here.  Why  not  come  and  see?  We  will  re-list  your 
block  if  you  wish,  advancing  price  with  our  own  lands  every 
sixty  days.  Or  we  will  plant  and  care  for  plot  till  in  bearing. 

Colorado  climate,  no  finer  district  for  you  on  earth. 
Write  a postal  today  for  illustrated  booklet  to 


THE  CENTRAL  OKANAGAN 
LAND  AND  ORCHARD  CO. 


BARNARD  AVENUE 


KELOWNA,  B.  C. 


500,600  Acres  in  Western  Canada 


FOR  SALE 


by  THE  SETTLERS  COLONIZATION  CO. 


416  McIntyre  Block 


P.  0.  Box  728 


WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


LAKE  OKANAGAN 

FRUIT 

LANDS 

Delightful  Homes,  Perfect  Cli- 
mate, Churches,  Transportation 

We  own  the  choicest 
parts  of  the  Okanagan 
Valley.  20,000  acres  ex- 
tending south  to  the  In- 
ternational Boundary  will 
soon  be  put  under  irriga- 
tion by  our  Company. 

A large  acreage  at  and 
near  Penticton  is  now 
provided  with  a first-class 
water  system.  We  are 
selling  this  land  from 
$75.00  to  $200.00  per  acre 
in  5 acre  blocks  and  over. 
Beautiful  Lakes  and  Riv- 
ers make  this  the  ideal 
residential  section.  Cli- 
mate the  mildest  in  win- 
ter and  coolest  in  sum- 
mer. No  insects,  no  fail- 
ures. 

All  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles ripen  at  least  two 
weeks  earlier  here  than 
elsewhere  in  the  Valley. 
The  big  prices  are  obtain- 
ed by  the  first  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  Country  near  the 
International  Boundary 
will  be  the  Vineyard  of 
Canada.  The  Apples  that 
take  first  prize  grow  in 
Southern  Okanagan.  We 
also  grow  the  very  finest 
Peaches  and  Grapes. 

Write  for  Booklet  and 
Maps  at  once. 

The  Southern  Okanagan 
Land  Company 

Box  200 

Penticton,  British  Columbia 


OKANAGAN  VALLEY 
FRUIT  LANDS 


Near  Vernon  is  the  largest  fruit 
ranch  in  all  Canada.  This  same  ranch 
has  a great  flock  of  pure-bred  poul- 
try. and  thousands  of  cattle,  horses, 
sheep  and  hogs.  All  branches  of 
farming  pay  here.  But  the  peculiar 
soil  and  mild  climate  produces  abso- 
lutely perfect  fruit  in  size,  color  and 
flavor.  No  Insects.  Vast  shipments 
of  enormous  sized,  beautiful,  deli- 
cious apples  are  sent  out  In  Increasing 
amounts  every  season. 

We  have  large  blocks  of  the  choic- 
est fruit  lands  for  sale.  Splendid  lo- 
cations. beautiful  home  sites,  all  near 
Vernon,  a county  seat  of  3.000  peo- 
ple. Climate  here,  winter  and  sum- 
mer. Is  delightful.  Send  for  booklets 
today. 

POLSON  BROS.  6 CO. 

45  Barnard  Avenue  Vernon,  British  Columbia 


Summerland,B.C. 

THE  SAN  JOSE  OF  CANADA 

Climate  delightful.  Average  of  lowest 
night  temperatures,  Dec..  Jan..  Feb.  last 
winter  3.84  below  freezing.  Marvelously 
rich  soil,  specially  adapted  to  fruit  raising. 
Highest  medals  year  after  year  In  London; 
also  Edinburgh,  1906,  open  competition  with 
the  British  Empire.  No  Insect  scourges. 

PRODUCTS — Peaches  up  to  14  In.  In  girth 
Finest  flavors.  Special  quotations  outside 
markets.  Returns  to  $1,000  an  acre  and 
over.  Apricots,  quinces,  nectarines,  al- 
monds, grapes,  pears  and  small  fruits.  Ap- 
ples. choicest  varieties,  same  soil,  highest 
perfection,  witness  awards.  Croos  heavy. 
Prices  3 l-8c  lb.  1906  and  steadily  rising. 
MARKETS — Ever  expanding.  Coast  cities 
and  interior  mining  camps;  abroad.  British 
Isles,  France,  Australia.  Hawaii,  China  and 
Japan;  Eastward.  Manitoba,  Alberta,  larger 
than  Germany  with  Its  66,000,000; 
Saskatchewan  ditto.  Two  empires  which 
can’t  grow  our  fruits,  filling  up  at  our  doors. 
They  look  to  us.  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS— 
Unique;  clean,  bright  people.  Seat  of 
O’Kanagan  Baptist  College.  Boating,  bath- 
ing, yachting,  fishing,  hunting.  Dry  belt. 
Irrigation.  Water  $2.60  per  acre.  Orchards 
planted  and  cared  for  five  years  till  bearing. 
Five  and  ten  acre  lots.  lmDroved  and  un- 
improved. Quantity  of  land  limited.  Write 
J.  M.  Robinson.  Summerland.  founder  of 
Peachland,  Summerland  and  East  Summer- 
land. 


If  You  Can  Spare  $10  t 

high-grade  absolutely  safe  investment, 
which  will  earn  $400  to  $600  ner  year,  write 

J.  Wallace  Mclntire,  II.  302,  Fulton.  Mo. 

AGENTS  PORTRAITS  85o,  FRAMES  15c, 

*“**"■■  ■ ^ sheet  pictures  lc,  stereoscopes  25c, 
views  lc.  30  (lavs  credit.  Sumplcs  & Catalog  Free, 
Consolidat'd  Portrait  Co.,  290-101  IV.  Adorn*  8U,  CbleoRO. 


several  miles  through  the  nearby 
country,  saw  several  large  herds  of 
cattle,  some  good-looking  dairy  cows, 
fields  of  corn  shocks,  and  as  fine  or- 
chards as  one  could  wish  to  find. 
Of  course,  fruit-raising  is  the  com- 
mercial industry  here  as  at  Vernon 
and  all  through  the  valley.  Since 
visiting  there  I have  had  consider- 
able pleasure  in  eating  over  again  in 
dreams  the  delicious  apples  that  I 
bought  at  Kelowna.  Such  size!  One 
big  apple  is  amply  sufficient  for  one 
time.  But  they  grow  the  same  all 
along  the  Okanagan  Valley. 

Peachland,  next,  means  the  peach 
section  of  this  land,  and  is  well  nam- 
ed. Little  flat  land  lies  along  the 
lake  here,  and  to  look  at  the  place 
from  the  steamer  as  you  approach, 
you  are  unable  to  realize  that  there 
is  any  land  at  all.  But  there  is  and 
numerous  splendid  peach  orchards 
on  the  benches  as  you  ascend  the 
slope.  The  orchards  vary  in  size 
from  five  to  forty  acres. 

As  above  announced,  the  great 
fruit  at  Peachland  is  peaches.  They 
are  of  exceptional  excellence  in  all 
their  qualities  and  have,  and  always 
will  have,  an  unfailing  and  high- 
priced  market  in  the  mining  districts, 
the  coast,  and  the  great  plains  east. 
A canning  factory  has  been  establish- 
ed to  utilize  fruit  that  gets  over-ripe 
to  ship. 

One  is  very  much  impressed  at 
Peachland  and  all  along  the  Okana- 
gan Lake,  as  well,  by  the  ideal  sites 
on  which  the  homes  are  located.  Ev- 
erywhere, it  is  noticable,  you  get  the 
same  beautiful  view,  looking  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  up  or  down  the  lake 
and  across  at  splendid  mountain 
scenery,  for  every  house  finds  an 
eminence,  some  on  the  same  level, 
others  above  on  higher  benches.  And 
you  can  sit  either  by  the  window  in- 
doors, or  out  on  the  porch,  and 
smoke  and  read  or  chat  with  your 
friend  and  enjoy  the  inspiration  of 
the  wonderful  view.  Surely,  it  is  a 
most  beautiful  place  in  which  to  live. 

The  total  number  of  trees  planted 
near  Peachland  aggregates  250,000 
trees,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Lang,  one  of 
the  foremost  business  men,  assured 
me  that  in  a few  years  they  will  he 


shipping  out  more  than  $1,000,000 
worth  of  fruit  in  a season.  Here 
they  must  irrigate,  and  they  have  it 
perfectly  arranged  for. 

After  sojourning  at  Peachland  three 
days,  on  December  24th  I secured  a 
cayuse  and  rode  15  miles  along  the 
mountainous  lakeside  down  to  Sum- 
merland where,  on  Christmas  eve,  I 
sat  before  a spacious  fireplace  till 
long  after  midnight,  not  exactly  wait- 
ing for  Santa,  but  it  wouldn’t  have 
been  a bad  place  for  him  to  come, 
for  every  home  has  a great  big  fire- 
place, there. 

Riding  into  Summerland  one 
passes  ranch  after  ranch,  mostly  all 
in  orchards,  on  a plateau  level  as  a 
floor.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  pic- 
turesque locality  along  the  enure 
lake.  Mr.  J.  M.  Robinson,  founder 
of  Peachland,  Summerland  and  East 
Summerland*  has  a beautiful  home 
at  Summerland  overlooking  both  the 
town  and  the  lake.  A Baptist  Col- 
lege is  going  to  be  built  there.  Many 
wealthy  people  have  bought  homes 


near  this  place  and  it  is  a pretty  well- 
settled  community. 

One  of  the  best  outlooks  for  a 
prospective  new-comer  is  the  recent- 
ly surveyed  district  of  East  Summer- 
land.  Here  a vast  amount  of  fruit 
land  has  been  blocked  off  and  lies 
just  across  the  lake  from  Summer- 
land.  It  is  three  miles  across  but  one 
would  swear  that  it  was  no  more  than 
half  a mile.. 


Penticton  is  at  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Okanagan  and  here  30,000  acres 
of  as  fine  fruit  land  as  the  sun  shines 
on  is  also  just  being  opened  up.  The 
soil  is  a deep,  warm,  sandy  loam, 
particularly  adapted  to  fruit  growing. 
Irrigation  is  necessary  and  well  sup- 
plied. The  climate  is  excellent.  They 
call  it  “the  land  of  sunshine,  fruit 
and  flowers.” 

Penticton  is  fast  becoming  one  of 
the  most  important  points  on  the 
lake.  Mr.  W.  T.  Shatford’s  company 
here  arranges  to  plant  and  thorough- 
ly develop  a new  fruit  farm,  in  case 
the  purchaser  does  not  wish  to  come 
until  his  orchard  is  in  hearing  and 
has  become  profitable.  This  offer,  I 
believe,  is  made  by  most  of  the  land 
companies. 

The  people  of  the  Okanagan  Val- 
ley seem  to  have  all  been  “hand 
picked,”  as  it  were.  They  are  invari- 
ably educated,  refined  and  hospitable. 
We  may  sum  up  matters  in  saying — - 
a great  place  to  retire  to  a quiet, 
beautiful  home;  a good  place  to  come 


early  in  life  and  rear  the  young  ones; 
one  real  existing  place  to  success- 
fully mix  business,  recreation  and 
pleasure. 

In  connection  with  these  Western 
Canada  articles,  I was  surprised  and 
interested,  the  other  day,  to  read  in 
an  old  issue  of  Scribner’s  Magazine, 
dated  July,  1880,  or  almost  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  a long  article  on 
this  same  country.  The  writer  of  the 


article  was  a Canadian,  and  it  is 
most  interesting,  giving  as  it  does, 
both  “drawbacks”  and  drawing 
points;  I quote  a little  from  the 
“bright”  side,  referring  to  the  great 
prairie  or  wheat  lands  of  the  new 
empire: 

“Coming  suddenly  in  midsummer, 
upon  the  Red  River  prairie  (in  Sas- 
katchewan) I saw  an  unbroken  floral 
garden  extending  like  the  sea  all 
around  to  the  horizon. 

“But  the  supreme  thought  to  the 
colonist  is  not  of  the  panorama  of 
beautiful  scenes  spread  out  before 
him,  but  of  the  farms  so  easily  made 
and  so  easily  worked.  No  chopping, 
logging,  grubbing,  rooting,  burning 
and  waiting  for  long  years  here  for  a 
first  crop;  in  with  the  plow,  and  run 
your  furrow  from  one  end  of  your 
farm  to  the  other." 

Truly,  it  is  a cjuntry  of  wonderful 
possibilities. 

FREDERICK  J.  WRIGHT. 

4^  4ft. 
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British  Columbia  Fruit  Growing 


England  Is  Just  beginning  to  recog- 
nize the  fruit-growing  possibilities  of 
her  Western  outpost  of  Europe,  young 
British  Columbia. 

British  Columbia  fruit  took  the 
gold  medal  at  the  recent  Horticultural 
Exhibition  in  Edinburg,  and  the  gold 
medal  and  ten  individual  medals  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
show  in  London.  In  an  appreciative 
article  on  British  Columbia  fruits, 
the  London  Times  says:  “The  Insect 

plagues  which  worked  such  mischief 
in  California  have  been  excluded 
hitherto,  and  this  immunity  gives 
British  Columbia  an  enormous  ad- 
vantage— both  the  risk  and  expense 
of  insecticides  are  avoided.” 

British  Columbia,  the  Pacific  prov- 
ince of  Canada,  is  a huge  rectangle 
700  miles  long  and  400  wide,  extend- 
ing from  the  4 9th  to  the  60th  parallel 
and  from  the  Rockies  to  the  sea. 

The  Fraser  is  the  great  water- 
course. Rising  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, it  crosses  the  whole  width  of 
the  province,  finding  its  Pacific  out- 
let near  the  Canadian  Pacific  ter- 
minus at  Vancouver  City,  the  latter 
part  of  its  course  being  through  a 
wide  alluvial  plain  mainly  deposited 
from  its  own  silt. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  Japanese 
current  and  the  moisture-laden  winds 
from  the  Pacific  modify  its  climate 
and  provide  a copious  rainfall.  Speak- 
ing broadly,  the  climate  of  this,  Can- 
ada’s biggest  province,  presents  all 
the  conditions  which  are  met  with  in 
European  countries  lying  within  the 
temperate  zone,  the  cradle  of  the 
world’s  most  potent  races. 

Fruit-Growing  Areas. 

In  Southwestern  British  Columbia, 
that  is,  in  the  southern  half  of  Van- 
couver Island,  the  adjacent  main- 
land and  the  intervening  islands  of 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  prunes  and  cherries  grow  to 
perfection,  but  on  the  whole,  the 
fruit-farmer  here  finds  his  greatest 
profit  in  small  fruits. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Fraser 
the  fruits  grown  are  of  the  same  va- 
rieties as  in  the  section  just  men- 
tioned and  are  produced  in  the  very 
best  quality.  Moreover,  in  this  dis- 
trict the  heavy  timber  that  occurs  on 
the  coast  is  lacking  and  the  clearing 
of  the  land  is  an  easier  problem.  This 
section  ships  annually  more  grapes 
than  any  other  point  in  the  province. 

The  valley  of  the  Similkameen  en- 
joys more  tropical  climate  conditions 
than  any  other  part  of  the  province, 
producing  peaches  of  unequaled  fla- 
vor. The  district  around  Shuswap 
Lake  comprises  rich  land  lightly  tim- 
bered. The  rainfall  is  the  golden 
mean  between  the  little  and  the 
great,  and  the  result  is  splendid  crops 
of  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries. 
It  is  a second  Southern  Ontario. 

Kelowna,  in  the  great  Okanagan 
Valley,  stretches  south  to  the  interna- 
tional boundary.  This  is  the  largest 
area  of  fruit-lands  in  the  province. 
Peaches  are  shipped  in  great  quanti- 
ties and  modern  methods  of  culture 
obtain. 

West  Kootenay  is  an  enormous 
fruit-growing  district  whose  possi- 
bilities are  just  beginning  to  be 
guessed  at.  The  lands  immediately 
surrounding  the  towns  of  Nelson  and 
Kaslo  have  accomplished  wonders 
in  the  past  five  years,  but  the  shores 
of  the  Arrow  Lakes  are  practically 
untouched  by  the  hand  of  the  fruit- 
grower, and  the  valley  of  the  Colum- 
bia affords  opportunities  little 
dreamed  of. 

Historically  speaking,  one  of  the 
most  important  events  to  British 
Columbia  in  the  year  just  closed  was 
the  demonstration  of  the  ability  to 
supply  the  British  market  with 
splendid  fruit  delivered  in  prime 
condition.  In  1906  this  province 
made  a notable  advance  in  fruit- 
growing, the  acreage  under  fruit  hav- 
ing Increased  20,000  acres,  represent- 
ing an  aggregate  of  over  a million 
new  trees  planted.  In  addition  to 
this,  fully  600  added  acres  were  set 
out  to  strawberries. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
gold  was  the  lode-star  which  first  at- 
tracted attention  to  British  Columbia; 
next  the  fame  of  its  forests  and  fish- 
eries spread,  and  salmon-canning  and 
logging  took  shape  as  great  indus- 
tries. The  fruit-growing  possibilities 
were  overlooked.  However,  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  country  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  proved  without  doubt 
that  the  fruit-growing  land  of  British 
Columbia  is  not  the  least  valuable  of 
her  assets. 


Professor  Macoun,  the  agricultural 
authority  of  Canada,  says:  “Every- 

where in  British  Columbia  the  hard- 
ier varieties  of  fruits  can  be  success- 
fully cultivated.  As  far  as  54  degrees 
north,  apples  will  flourish,  while  in 
the  southern  belt  the  more  delicate 
fruits,  peaches,  grapes,  and  apricots 
are  an  essential  crop.  The  extent  of 
the  fertile  lands  may  be  roughly  set 
down  at  one  million  acres.” 

The  fruit-growing  advantages  of- 
fered here  are  so  manifest  that  each 
new-comer  becomes  an  enthusiastic 
immigration  agent  descanting  on  the 
ideal  conditions  of  soil  and  climate, 
the  inspiring  scenery,  and,  more  than 
all,  the  ready  market  at  good  prices 
for  all  the  fruit  produced.  The  result 
is  an  ever-increasing  influx  of  fruit- 
growers from  the  Mother  Country, 
Eastern  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  prairie  provinces  proud- 
ly call  themselves  “The  Bread-Basket 
of  Britain,”  so  British  Columbia  may 
be  dubbed,  “The  Orchard  of  the  Em- 
pire.” 

Markets. 

British  Columbia’s  best  fruit-mar- 
ket for  immediate  returns  is  her 
home-market.  The  mining  and  log- 
ging camps,  the  smelters  employing 
thousands  of  men,  the  railways,  ocean 
and  inland  steamships,  are  all  liberal 
buyers  of  fruit  at  prices  practically 
unaffected  by  outside  competition, 
for  imported  articles  do  not  affect 
local  trade.  The  fruit-grower  can 
generally  deal  direct  with  the  con- 
sumer or  the  retail  trade,  for  cash — 
the  old  system  of  trade  or  barter  does 
not  obtain. 

East  of  the  Rockies  is  a market 
hungry  for  British  Columbia  fruit;  It 
gets  some,  but,  Oliver-like,  is  greedily 
calling  for  more.  The  shipment  of 
fruits  to  the  prairie  provinces  show 
an  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  the  last 
four  years.  In  the  year  1905  over  one 
million  of  young  trees  were  planted. 

Beginning  an  Orchard. 

Let  us  see  how  a twenty-acre  or- 
chard proposition  in  some  southern 
portion  of  British  Columbia  works 
out: 

20  acres  of  irrigated  orchard 


land  $2,000 

Fencing  200 

Cultivating  100 

1,000  young  trees  120 

Freight  on  trees  20 

Planting  orchards  50 


$2  490 

To  maintain  this  orchard  for  the 
first  five  years,  together  with  the 
original  cost  and  interest,  would  to- 
tal about  $5,000,  or  $250  an  acre. 

The  next  year  the  tide  turns,  and 
the  orchard  should  produce  a thous- 
and dollars  worth  of  fruit.  The  sec- 
one  year  it  will  give  you  three  thous- 
and dollars  worth,  and  in  the  tenth 
year  and  successive  years  it  will  bring 
you  in  $125  an  acre,  an  assured  in- 
come for  life  of  $2,500  a year.  After 
this  mile-stone  is  reached,  you  sit 
in  peace  under  your  own  vine  and 
fig-tree,  none  daring  to  make  you 
afraid.  You  are  the  most  independ- 
ent man  on  the  planet.  War  rumors 
in  the  Far  East  excite  you  not,  and  it 
matters  not  whether  the  Liberals  or 
the  Conservatives  reign  at  Ottawa. 

My  model  orchard  may  be  called  a 
pipe-dream,  a castle  in  the  air,  an 
orchard  in  Spain.  Here  are  facts, 
and  facts,  as  the  Scot  says,  are  “stub- 
born chlels:” 

Mr.  T.  W.  Stirling,  Bankhead 
Ranch,  Kelowna,  B.  C.,  makes  depos- 
ition: This  orchard  of  16  acres  in 
1903  produced  140  tons.  In  1905  It 
produced  170  tons,  and  it  has  not  yet 
reached  its  maximum  production. 

Apples  of  the  Jonathan  variety, 
planted  in  1900,  produced  in  1905 
one  hundred  pounds  to  the  tree.  The 
fruit  was  sold  at  $1.50  per  40-pound 
box  free-on-board  at  the  packing- 
house. In  1904  these  trees  yielded, 
as  four-year-olds,  60  pounds  to  the 
tree.  The  1906  crop  is  estimated  at 
$200  per  acre. 

One  and  one-third  acres  of  Bart- 
lett pears  produced  16  tons  of  fruit 
or  800  boxes.  These  were  sold  at 
$1.35  per  box.  One  and  one-third 
acres  of  Beaurre  d’ Anjou  pears  pro- 
duced 17  tons  or  850  boxes.  The  sell- 
ing price  was  $1.40  per  box.  Two 
and  one-third  acres  of  Italian  prunes 
produced  32  tons,  or  3,200  crates, 
with  a selling  price  of  60  cents  per 
crate.  One  acre  of  plums  gave  12 
tons  or  1,200  crates  at  70  cents  a 
crate.  In  all,  $5,000  was  grown  on 
hix  and  one-third  acres. 

Mr.  Stirling’s  is  no  exceptional  or 


For  cheap  land,  and  yet  producing  the  greatest  results,  there  is  no 
better  district  in  Western  Canada  than 


l The  Famous  Vermilion  Valley  in 

Northern  Alberta 

Bounded  on  the  south  by  the  main  line  of  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way and  on  the  north  by  the  great  Saskatchewan  River,  our  Company 
owns  200,000  acres  of  rich  black  loam  on  clay  sub-soil.  Level  to  gently 
rolling;  light  poplar  brush,  easy  to  clear;  hay  plentiful;  water  the  best; 
grass  mixed  with  prairie,  the  richest  fodder  for  cattle. 

The  coming  home  of  the  mixed  farmer.  We  sell  from  160  acres  up- 
wards; terms  easy  for  all  to  meet,  namely,  one-sixth  cash,  and  the  bal- 
ance in  five  equal  annual  payments,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent; 
clear  Torrens  title. 

Prices  run  from  $8.00  an  acre  upwards 

If  you  are  interested  and  intend  settling  in  Vermilion  Valley,  lose  no 
time.  Buy  now,  before  the  rise  comes,  or  all  the  land  is  sold. 

For  maps  and  literature  apply  to 

The  Western  Canada  Land  Company,  Ltd. 

NARES,  ROBINSON  & BLACK, 

General  Agents 

381  MAIN  STREET,  WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA. 


Good  Crops 

HAVE  BEEN  THE  RULE 
AND  HAVE  MADE 

The  Saskatchewan 
Valley  Famous 

CQ  Interest  everywhere  in  general  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  Western  Canada — the  garden 
spot  of  America. 

<J[  Lands  there  are  still  remarkably  cheap  consid- 
sidering  their  productiveness.  The  soil  is  a rich 
vegetable  loam  from  one  to  two  feet  deep,  with 
brown  and  white  sub-soil  of  greath  depth,  a com- 
bination that  experts  claim  is  the  perfection  of 
wheat  land. 

<H  We  own  200,000  acres  in  the  Quill  Plains,  York- 
ton,  Bradenbury,  Goose  Lake  and  Battleford  dis- 
tricts, which  we  can  offer  either  as  wholesale  or 
retail  propositions.  Write  us  for  descriptive  mat- 
ter, maps,  plats,  prices  and  excursion  rates.  Do  it 
now  before  the  rush  is  on. 

Stewart  & Mathews  Co.,  Ltd. 

305  Jackson  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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unusual  experience.  At  Kelowna 
nine  tons  of  pears  and  ten  tons  of 
prunes  per  acre  are  common  crops. 
Gross  profits  of  $600  an  acre  In  Okan- 
agan are  authenticated  returns. 

A cedar  swamp  near  the  city  of 
Nelson  has  been  made  to  blossom  as 
the  rose.  Fourteen  acres  of  this  re- 
deemed land  yielded  1,000  cases  of 
strawberries  and  94  tons  of  roots, 
netting  the  resourceful  owner  a flat 
$100  an  acre. 

On  the  famous  Coldstream  Ranch, 
near  the  City  of  Vernon,  twenty  acres 
of  Northern  Spy  apples  brought  in  a 
clear  $10,000 — this  is  fruit-growing 
worth  while. 

Superficial  observers  who  think 


that  “northing”  must  necessarily 
mean  “colding”  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  in  the  town  of  Lytton  last 
summer  four-pound  bunches  of 
grapes  were  grown  in  the  open.  Spies 
going  into  the  British  Columbia  land 
to  spy  out  its  leanness,  can  bring  back 
bunches  of  grapes  as  large  as  those 
of  Biblical  lore. 

Peachland,  B.  C.,  is  true  to  its 
name.  One  and  a half  acres  here  in 
1906  gave  a return  of  $700  In  peaches 
unexcelled  in  the  world. 

One  cherry  tree  in  Penticon  grew 


last  summer  800  pounds  of  fruit,  and 
no  hatchet  of  veracity  can  assail  the 
truth  of  this  story. 

I don’t  know  if  tomatoes  be  a fruit 
or  a vegetable,  but  this  I do  know, 
that  succulent  red  globes  of  these 
“love-apples”  of  our  grandmothers  to 
the  phenomenal  value  of  $1,600  were 
grown  on  one  acre  near  Okanagan 
Lake. 

These  are  not  isolated  facts.  All 
over  the  province  pears  and  apples 
produce  readily  from  10  to  15  tons 
per  acre,  and  a ready  market  for  it 
all  is  found  at  $25  to  $50  a ton. 

British  law,  unflinchingly  adminis- 
tered, protects  the  patrons  of  British 
Columbia  fruit.  Fruit-packing  has 


been  brought  to  a fine  art,  dishonest 
or  careless  packing  being  severely 
dealt  with. 

Peaches. 

“Peach^growing  in  British  Colum- 
bia!” I hear  some  one  exclaim  with 
incredulity.  Yes,  peaches  In  this  ver- 
satile province  divide  honors  with 
whales  and  seals  and  mammoth  pines 
and  sockeye  salmon.  Peach-growing 
gives  promise  of  becoming  an  impor- 
tant industry  in  Okanagan  where  the 
area  of  orchards  is  yearly  increasing. 
In  every  case  the  fruit  has  attained 


a good  size,  ripened  fully,  and  pos- 
sessed a wonderfully  delicate  flavor, 
and  from  this  time  peaches  will  be 
a noticeable  item  in  fast  freight  and 
express  shipments. 

In  all  the  valleys  south  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railroad,  peaches  grow 
to  perfection,  four-year-old  orchards 
producing  $300  an  acre.  Hitherto  the 
peach  culture  has  been  confined  to 
Summerland  and  Peachland  in  the 
Okanagan  district,  but  now  the  other 
mountain  valleys  are  being  opened 
up.  One  firm,  Shatford  Bros.,  has 
opened  a section  of  some  60,000  acres 
which  will  be  planted  to  peaches  and 
apricots  exclusively. 

Average  prices  last  season  were: 


No.  1 apples  from  October,  1905,  to 
March,  1906,  $1.27  per  40  pound 
box,  free-on-board;  pears,  $1.38  per 
40  pound  box;  plums  and  prunes,  7 5 
cents  per  20  pound  box;  peaches, 
$1.15  per  20  pound  box;  strawberries, 
$2.30  per  24-basket  crate;  raspberries, 
$2.20  per  24-basket  crate;  blueberries, 
$2.40  per  24-basket  crate;  goose- 
berries, 5 V2  cents  per  pound;  crab- 
apples,  2*4  cents  a pound;  tomatoes, 
5 Y2  cents  per  pound;  cherries,  9 cents 
per  pound;  currants,  7 cents  per 
pound. 


Europe  has  been  said  to  show  that 
British  Columbia  offers  exceptional 
advantages  to  the  fruit-culturist.  Bui: 
growing  fruit  is  not  like  plowing 
wheat.  You  can’t  put  your  crop  :n, 
and  piously  commend  your  “ranch” 
to  heaven  while  you  go  to  sleep, 
play  bridge  or  shoot  mallards.  Frui 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  cro 
requires  constant  unremitting  vigilant 
care.  Let  no  lazy  man  hope  to  win 
to  affluence  here.  But  for  the  ener- 
getic, the  conscientious  and  the  intel- 
ligent, health  and  prosperity  are  to 
be  found  on  a British  Columbia  fruit 
farm. 

The  province  is  fortunate  in  having 
at  the  head  of  its  fruit  industry  a 
provincial  official  who  knows  his 
business  and  loves  it — Mr.  R.  M.  Pal- 
mer, provincial  horticulturist  for 
British  Columbia,  is  a fruit-grower 
and  a fruit-lover.  Moreover,  as  Kip- 
ling said  of  Mulvaney,  he  “has  bow- 
els.” Every  raw  and  struggling  or- 
chardist  finds  in  Mr.  Palmer  a friend 
who  appreciates  the  fact  that  the 
first  days  are  the  hard  days  and  who 
is  willing  to  extend  a helping  hand, 
“lifting  when  he  meets  them  lame 
dogs  over  the  stiles.” 

I have  but  imperfectly  set  down  a 
few  of  the  facts  concerning  British 
Columbia  fruit  and  fruit-growing. 
Those  interested  in  following  up  the 
subject  will  be  courteously  dealt  with 
by  applying  to  the  Bureau  of  Provin- 
cial Information  in  Victoria,  British 
Columbia. 

AGNES  DEANS  CAMERON. 

Chicago,  111. 
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Asparagus  Growing  on  Muscatine 
Island. 

There  are  now  about  350  acres  of 
asparagus  under  cultivation  here.  It 
is  grown  mostly  for  shipping  to  the 
large  city  markets,  and  during  cutting 
season  the  fields  present  a lively  scene. 
Coming  in  during  the  early  spring, 
when  everyone  craves  something 
green  and  fresh,  there  is  a good  de- 
mand for  it.  It  is  a long-lived  crop. 
If  well  tended,  you  can  cut  asparagus 
regularly  for  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years.  We  plowed  out  a five-acre 
field  last  summer  that  we  had  cut  for 
twenty-eight  years. 

Asparagus  prefers  a rich,  loose, 
sandy  soil,  with  a sub-soil  suited  to 
retain  moisture.  A loose  gravel  or 
heavy  clay  is  not  desirable. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  when  one 
wants  to  start  an  asparagus  field,  is 
to  grow  the  plants.  Procure  some 
seed  and  drill  it  in  rows  thirteen 
inches  apart.  Keep  them  well  cleaned 
and  they  can  be  used  to  plant  out  at 
one  or  two  years  old,  as  preferred. 

As  to  (he  manner  of  planting,  either 
for  market  or  private  gardens,  we 
would  recommend  to  first  give  the 
land  a liberal  coating  of  fertilizer  and 
plow  deep,  for  this  is  the  last  oppor- 
tunity to  thoroughly  stir  the  ground. 
Then  furrow  out  with  a large  single- 
shovel plow  or  lister  in  rows  six  or 
seven  feet  apart.  Set  the  plants  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the 
row  and  four  to  six  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Be  careful  to  plant  well,  spreading 
the  roots  out  in  the  furrow  like  the 
fingers  of  an  open  hand.  Cover  with 
about  three  inches  of  dirt,  firm  it 
with  the  feet,  being  careful  not  to 
tread  directly  over  the  crowns.  A 
poor  stand  is  a great  loss  in  every 
way,  as  it  is  hard  to  replant  a field 
of  asparagus  successfully.  It  will 
not  do  to  crowd  this  crop.  It  may 
seem  a waste  of  land  for  the  first  few 
years,  but  we  grow  an  early  crop  of 
peas,  beans  or  Irish  potatoes  between 
the  rows  for  several  years,  till  the 
asparagus  gets  large  and  heavy-top- 
ped. Asparagus  fields  that  are  crowd- 
ed soon  throw  up  thin  spindling 
stalks,  which  are  not  salable. 

Our  method  of  cultivation  is  about 
as  follows:  Just  as  soon  as  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground  in  the  spring, 
plow  from  the  rows,  so  the  sun  heat 
con  get  down  to  the  crowns  to  start 
the  asparagus  growing,  being  careful 
not  to  expose  the  crowns  too  much, 
as  the  shoots  do  better  if  growing 
through  about  four  inches  of  soil. 
Then  we  cultivate  on  top  of  the  rows 
with  a one-horse  harrow  to  pulverize 
and  level  the  ground.  This  is  all  that 
is  necessary  till  after  the  cutting  sea- 
son is  through,  when  We  use  an  eight- 
inch  one-horse  plow,  and  throw  the 
dirt  to  the  rows  so  as  to  cover  up 
weeds  that  have  started  among  the 
stalks.  Keep  the  ground  between  the 
rows  well  cultivated  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season,  and  should  any 
weeds  appear  in  the  rows,  remove 
them  with  a hoe. 

The  time  of  applying  the  fertilizer, 
generally  barnyard  manure,  is  not  im- 
portant. Some  prefer  just  after  the 
cutting  season  and  others  in  the  fall 
and  winter.  If  it  is  spread  in  the 
winter,  it  is  best  to  put  it  on  the  rows, 
as  it  then  serves  as  a mulch  to  pro- 
tect the  crowns  from  hard  freezing. 
In  the  spring  remove  it  and  plow  into 
the  centers.  Sitrate  of  soda  and  salt 
are  also  used,  at  the  rate  of  300  to  500 
pounds  per  acre,  as  fertilizers.  Do 
not  plant  a field  of  asparagus  and  let 
it  alone  to  see  how  near  the  weeds 
can  come  to  choking  it  out.  If  you 
expect  to  make  it  successful,  don't  be 
afraid  to  cultivate  it  thoroughly.  We 
let  the  summer’s  growth  of  tops  stand 
till  time  to  prepare  for  the  next  crop, 
when  me  clear  them  off  and  burn 
them. 

The  cutting  season  usually  lasts 
three  to  four  weeks,  depending  en- 
tirely on  the  weather  and  the  mar- 
ket. We  usually  cut  the  first  aspara- 
gus from  the  15th  to  20th  of  April. 
Should  the  weather  hold  warm  and 
favorable,  we  then  cut  daily  as  long 
as  the  price  holds  good  on  the  large 
city  markets.  The  cutters  use  aspara- 
gus or  butcher  knives,  cutting  the 
eight-inch  shoots  about  an  inch  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  car- 
ry flat  baskets  in  the  left  hand  for 
the  shoots,  and  when  full  empty  them 
carefully  into  the  bushel  boxes  placed 
at  the  ends  of  the  rows.  These  boxes 
are  hauled  rapidly  into  the  packing 
house  to  get  the  asparagus  out  of  the 
hot  sun.  Here  it  is  spread  out  in  long 
rows  on  the  sorting  tables,  to  keep  it 
cool  and  wait  for  the  field  help  to 
bunch  it.  They  generally  begin  to  cut 
at  7 o'clock  in  the  morning  and  finish 
about  II  o'clock.  This  is  the  hardest 
part  of  the  job.  The  crowd  enjoy  the 
cool  packing  house,  where,  seated  at 


the  tables,  they  put  the  asparagus  up 
in  even  bunches  just  large  enough  that 
twenty-four  will  fill  a one-third  bushel 
box  or  sectional  case.  The  bunches 
are  made  with  the  heads  all  placed 
even  and  then  are  trimmed  square 
across  the  butt  ends  and  packed  for 
shipping.  The  main  thing,  in  packing 
asparagus  for  shipment,  is  to  have  it 
neat  and  the  boxes  well  filled,  so  that 
it  will  show  up  well  on  the  market. 
We  do  not  cut  any  shoots  the  next 
spring  after  setting  out  a new  field, 
and  only  about  a week’s  cutting  the 
second  year.  After  that  we  cut  the 
field  the  full  season.  A good  rule  to 
follow  is  to  quit  cutting  when  the 
shoots  begin  to  show  weakness  and 
are  thin. 

The  most  of  the  asparagus  grown 
on  the  island  is  shipped  to  Minneapo- 
lis, St.  Paul,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago. 
Asparagus  cut  here  one  morning  is 
usually  on  the  market  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

The  varieties  of  asparagus  grown 
here  are  Palmetto,  Conover’s  Colos- 
sal,, Giant  and  Columbian  Mammoth 
White,  of  which  the  Palmetto  is  tak- 
ing the  lead.  J.  E.  HOOPES. 

Muscatine,  Iowa. 
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My  Experience  With  Onions. 

Last  year  I put  in  one-half  acre  of 
onions  on  a piece  of  black  soil  ad- 
joining a black  ash  and  elm  swamp. 
This  land  had  been  in  early  potatoes 
on  the  previous  year,  and  had  been 
kept  free  from  weeds  until  fall,  when 
it  was  plowed  about  four  inches  deep. 
During  the  winter  I applied  to  it  a 
good  dressing  of  well-rotted  manure, 
and  worked  it  down  the  following 
spring  by  harrowing  it  several  times 
and  leveling  it  with  a plank  drag;  then 
I sowed  it  to  the  variety  known  as  the 
Yellow  Globe  Danvers.  The  seed  cost 
$1.85  per  pound;  it  required  two 
pounds  to  sow  the  piece,  making  a 
total  of  $3. 70. for  the  seed. 

It  took  myself  and  the  team  one 
day  to  prepare  the  ground,  which, 
reckoned  at  the  prices  paid  in  this  lo- 
cality for  such  work,  amounted  to 
$3.25.  It  required  another  day  to  sow 
the  piece,  which  may  be  accounted  as 
$1.25. 

I cultivated  them — using  a hand 
cultivator  - -nd  weeded  them  in  all 
three  times,  but  here  I cannot  give 
precise  figures  as  to  the  time  con- 
sumed, because  I had  other  work  to 
do,  and  worked  at  the  onions  at  odd 
times;  but  at  an  estimate  eighteen 
days  would  cover  the  period.  I pulled 
them  by  hand,  this  operation  taking 
four  days;  I could  have  done  it  in 
much  less  time  by  using  a hand  rake, 
but  this  method  bruises  the  onions 
and  they  do  not  keep  so  well.  Cutting 
the  tops  off  (by  hand)  took  eight  days 
more. 

When  I measured  my  crop  I found 
that  I had  4 20  bushels  of  marketable 
onions,  and  it  will  be  seen  below  how 
much  I realized  by  the  yield. 

I sold  them  for  45  cents  per  bushel, 
making  $180.  Hence  $3.70  for  the 
seed,  $3.25  for  myself  and  team  (in 
all),  which  at  $1.25  per  day  would 
amount  to  $38.75,  which  p-’-’e d to  the 
other  expenses  given  above  would  be 
$45.70.  Subtract  this  from  the  $189 
received  for  the  onions,  and  we  have 
$143.30  profit. 

EMERY  LA  PARD. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
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Planting  Trees  at  Eighty-Eight. 

Ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Bing- 
hamton, N.  Y.,  up  on  the  highest 
hills  of  Broome  County,  is  an  old  man 
eighty-eight  years  old.  who  sold  from 
his  two  small  orchards  last  year  more 
than  seven  hundred  bushels  of  ap- 
ples. Manv  of  these  he  gathered  him- 
self. Many  times  last  fall  I saw  him 
standing  on  a tall  ladder  picking 
away  at  the  beautiful  fruit,  like  a 
man  of  twenty.  First  there  came  a 
couple  of  hundred  bushels  of  Red  As- 
trachans  that  were  sold  at  $1  a bush- 
el. Then  the  Patterson  Sweets  fol- 
lowed. Many  of  these  went  at  the 
same  price.  The  winter  fruit  did  not 
quite  come  up  to  this  average,  but 
all  has  found  a market  at  paying 
prices.  A good  share  of  the  fruit  was 
stored  in  the  cellar  after  gathering 
and  has  been  sold  at  odd  tifnes 
through  the  winter  as  the  market  de- 
manded. 

This  old  man  began  early  to  grow 
apples  in  connection  with  his  gneeral 
farming.  He  made  his  first  good  step 
by  setting  out  a choice  variety  and 
th’s  has  been  his  plan  ever  since.  You 
will  find  very  few  poor  trees  in  his 
orchard.  Northern  Spies.  Baldwins 
and  Rhode  Island  Greenings  are  the 
standard  varieties  for  winter  use.  He 
has  trimmed  these  trees  with  his  own 
hands  every  year;  and  if  he  lives  till 
spring  this  year  he  will  be  at  it  again. 
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You  do  not  have  to  add  to  or  take  off  a lot  of  steel  work  to  extend  or 
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But  the  best  thing  of  all  is  that 
last  season  he  set  out  some  little 
trees.  What!  A man  almost  ninety 
years,  old  setting  out  fruit  trees?  It 
does  seem  strange,  doesn’t  it.  to  think 
that  one  who  cannot  hope  to  eat  the 
fruit  from  those  trees  should  be  so 
anxious  to  have  them  growing? 
Someone  spoke  to  him  about  it,  and 
this  is  his  answer: 

“Yes.  I am  setting  out  these  trees. 
I do  not  expect  I shall  live  to  see 
fruit  on  them,  but  someone  will.  I 
have  been  enjoying  the  results  of 
other  men’s  work  all  my  life,  why 
should  I not  do  this  little  thing  for 
those  who  come  after  me?  I have  al- 
ways tried  to  live  so  that  I would 
leave  the  world  a little  better  than  I 
found  it.” 

If  anything  could  be  finer  than 
that.  I do  not  know  what  it  is.  Work- 
ing for  the  present  hour  is  the  rule 
with  most  men.  Self  stands  first; 
but  when  a man  steps  right  out  and 


says,  "I  am  living  not  altogether  for 
the  present.  I want  the  world  to 
get  the  benefit  of  my  living,”  it 
means  something.  And  this  is  what 
Otis  Fuller  says  when,  with  trembling 
hands  but  stout  heart,  he  sets  out 
trees  for  the  years  to  c'ome. 

It  is  a good  lesson  for  us  all.  I 
wish  we  might  take  it  to  heart. 

E.  L.  VINCENT. 


New  York. 


^ ^ ^ 


“I  have  taken  The  Fruit-Grower 
from  the  beginning,  and  you  have  my 
unqualified  approval  in  trying  to 
make  the  best  fruit  paper  published 
in  the  English  language.” — R.  Haw- 
kins, Chillicothe.  Mo. 

^ ^ ^ 

If  you  have  no  poles  for  lima  beans, 
try  training  them  to  a trellis.  This 
trellis  should  be  high,  and  the  bean 
vines  will  twine  about  strings  and 
produce  a bountiful  crop 
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Where  would  you  rather  be? 

In  the  North  or  East  hugging  a stove  to  keep  warm,  or  living  a free,  comfortable,  out-of-door 
life  in  the  Southwest  ? The  farmer  in  the  Southwest  is  enjoying  his  winter.  He  hardly  ever  sees  snow 
and  “a  freeze”  is  almost  unknown  to  him.  He  is  able  to  work  out-of-doors  all  the  year  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  him  to  raise  two  or  three  crops  a year.  Five  or  six  cuttings  of  alfalfa  is  the  expected  thing 
and  it  seldom  fails.  . 

He  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  build  expensive  shelter  for  the  protection  of  his  stock  in  winter  and 
as  for  long  feeding  periods  he  is  spared  that  expense. 

When  you  stop  to  think  that  he  has  all  of  these  advantages,  and  besides  has  only  paid  a fifth  or  a 
tenth  as  much  for  his  land  as  you  paid  for  yours  and  can  raise  30  bushels  of  wheat,  50  bushels  of  corn  or 
90  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre,  don’t  you  think  he  has  all  the  best  of  you  ? 

He  has  good  markets  and  usually  gets  better  prices  for  all  he  raises  than  you  get.  Schools  and 
churches  are  good  and  convenient.  The  climate  is  healthful  and  pleasant  and  altogether  the  South- 
western farmer  is  prosperous  and  contented. 

% 

Why  don’t  you  move  to  the  Southwest  ? You  can  own  a big  farm  there  for  what  a small  one  costs 
in  ycur  state.  A few  years  hence,  this  low-priced  farm  will  be  a high-priced  farm  in  a highly  prosperous 
community. 

We  publish  for  FREE  distribution  illustrated  books  about  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma, 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Tell  me  what  particular  state  or  territory  you  are  interested  in  and  I will. send  you  the  book 
pertaining  to  it— together  with  any  specific  information  you  may  ask  for.  Write  to-day  while  you  think  of  it. 


A trip  to  the  Southwest  will  make  you  enthusiastic  about  the  country.  The  trip  can  be  made  at 
very  small  cost.  On  the  first  and  third  Tuesday  of  each  month,  very  low  rate  round  trip  ^ 
tickets  will  be  on  sale  via  the  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines.  Write  me  about  it.  I can  probably  sug- 
gest  a trip  that  will  enable  you  to  see  the  best  of  the  country  at  the  least  cost. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.,  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines 

1425  LaSalle  Street  Station*  Chicago  or  1425 Frisco  Building*  St.  Louis* 
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Money  Lost  in  Jolts 


Can  you  estimate  how  much  your  wagon — and  loads  of  stock,  fruit  and  pro- 
duce— are  Injured  by  lack  of  springs?  It  may  seem  much  when  only  given  a 
passing  thought — but  those  who  have  tried  bolster  springs  know  that  It  is  con- 
siderable. Harvey  Bolster  Springs  are  made  of  the  finest  spring  steel,  tempered 
to  the  point  of  perfection,  rigidly  tested  and  tried.  They  fit  any  wagon. 

We  unreservedly  guarantee  these  springs  for  all  time.  If,  from  any  defect 
of  material  or  workmanship,  a Harvey  Spring  does  not  give  satisfaction,  at  any 
time — one  year  or  ten  years — we  will  make  It  good  without  a word  of  argument. 

FREE  TRIAL  OF  HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRING 

Every  dealer  Is  authorized  to  let  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  out  on  30  days’ 
free  trial.  If  they  fall  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  return  them  and  the  trial 
will  not  cost  one  cent. 

We  sell  through  dealers — it’s  more  economical  and  you  see  what  you’re  get- 
ting before  buying.  If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Harvey  Bolster  Springs,  ask  him 
to  write  us  mentioning  your  name.  We’ll  send  him  prices  and  YOU  WILL  GET 
A USEFUL  SOUVENIR  with  full  particulars  about  Harvey  Bolster  Springs.  It 
is  a pleasure  to  ride  In  a farm  wagon  with  Harvey  Bolster  Springs. 

HARVEY  SPRING  COMPANY,  147  Carver  Ave.,  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


Apple  Trees 

Cherry;  1,500  Peonies,  20,000  Gladiol 


Good  assortment  of  varieties  Stayman  Wlnesap, 
Ingram,  K-innard’s  Choice,  M.  B.  Twig,  Red  June, 
Yellow  Transparent,  Early  Harvest,  Reagan  Red, 
Pennsylvania  Redstreak,  Sops  of  Wine,  Rome 
Beauty,  Jonathan,  Grimes  Golden  and  twenty  ad- 
ditional sorts.  Also  Plum.  Pear,  Peach  and 
1,500  Peonies,  20,000  Gladioli  Bulbs,  5,000  Tuberose  Bulbs.  1.000  Cannas. 

Send  for  List.  -L.  F.  DINTELMANN.  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


The  Problem  of  Peach  Production. 

This  is  a subject  that  has  and  Is  re- 
ceiving the  earnest  attention  of  fruit 
growers  the  country  over.  The  effort 
has  been  made  to  produce  a hardy 
seedling  that  could  be  reproduced  in 
kind  that  would  withstand  the  ordi- 
nary vicissitudes  of  climate,  but  thus 
far  without  commercial  success.  Many 
superior  budded  varieties  have  been 
introduced,  and  have  shown  excellent 
features  of  quality,  but  unfortunately 
have  not  met  the  requirements  of 
hardiness.  To  get  a peach  that  will 
bear  a full  crop  at  least  once  In  two 
years,  quality  being  equal,  would 
make  peach  growing  a bonanza.  It 
would  seem  an  almost  hopeless  task 
to  make  the  seedling  a commercial 
possibility  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
producing  the  same  kind  of  tree  In 
large  numbers.  Our  hope  is  appar- 
ently in  the  budded  peach.  It  is  pos- 
sible we  may  already  possess  the  va- 
riety or  varieties  that  have  all  of  the 
qualities  of  excellence  desired.  Ex- 
perience alone  can  demonstrate  hardi- 
ness. 

There  are  many  budded  peaches 
that  have  the  size,  the  color,  the  fla- 
vor and  the  firmness  that  make  them 
good  commercial  articles,  yet  they  do 
not  produce  crops  often  enough  to 
consider  them  of  the  truly  successful 
kind.  My  purpose  in  bringing  this 
question  forward  is  to  obtain  an  ex- 
change of  experience,  to  the  end  that 
peach  growing  may  profit  by  an  en- 
largement of  knowledge  on  the  point 
of  hardiness,  and  I herewith  present 
a hit  of  my  own  experience  and  I 
hope  others  may  do  likewise. 

My  orchard  consists  of  about  500 
trees,  35  varieties,  located  on  Cowskin 
prairie  in  McDonald  county,  Mo.  The 
bearing  trees  were  set  out  at  different 
times,  and  are  four  to  six  years  old. 
They  are  on  the  edge  of  a rolling 
prairie.  On  the  north,  one-half  mile 
distant,  is  timber;  on  the  east,  west 
and  south,  prairie.  The  ground  is 
gently  sloping,  and  moderately  high. 
Immediately  on  the  south  is  the  ap- 
ple orchard,  about  200  trees.  On  the 
east  is  a grove  of  plum  trees,  about 
50  trees.  On  the  west  and  north  the 
adjoining  ground  is  open.  Two  rows 
of  Elbertas  stand  on  the  north  side, 
50  trees.  The  other  varieties  are  less 
in  number,  and  are  scattered  through 
the  orchard,  each  variety,  however, 
standing  together.  The  winter  of  1905 
and  1906  was  not  severe,  the  lowest 
temperature  not  reaching  below  2 de- 
grees below  zero.  The  first  half  of 
March  was  rainy;  the  last  half, 
changeable,  and  severe  frosts  oc- 
curred in  April.  Blooms  were  abund- 
ant on  all  of  the  trees.  The  yield, 
however,  varied  widely.  I append  a 
memorandum  of  the  yield  of  each  va- 
riety: 

Slappy,  a scattering  few; 

Elberta,  half  dozen  on  the  tree; 

Muir,  none; 

Mathews  Beauty,  none; 

Greensboro,  none; 

Admiral  Dewey,  abundant;  a fine 
peach; 

Champion,  a few; 

Triumph,  abundant,  a good  peach. 

Carman,  abundant,  very  fine  peach. 

Sea  Eagle,  none; 

Halderbaum,  one-fourth  crop; 

EVerbearing,  none; 

Fitzgerald,  a few; 

Banner,  a few; 

Salway,  non^; 

Sneed,  one-third  crop; 

Old  Mixon  Cling,  a few; 

Krummel,  a few; 

Henrietta,  none; 

Chilo  Cling,  none; 

Alton,  none; 

President  Lyon,  moderately  abund- 
ant; 

Wodsey,  a few; 

Edgemont  Beauty,  none; 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  were  but 
three  varieties  that  bore  full  crops.  In 
each  of  these  varieties,  all  of  the  trees 
of  that  kind  were  full.  Carman  rip- 
ened the  last  week  in  June,  and  Ad- 
miral Dewey  and  Triumph  the  first 
and  second  week  in  July.  These  three 
varieties  were  of  good  size,  color  and 
flavor,  but  were  all  a little  soft  when 
ripe,  though  firm  enough  to  make 
good  shippers.  The  writer  would  be 
very  much  pleased  to  have  other  re- 
ports along  this  line,  for  it  would  ap- 
pear from  the  above  that  these  three 
varieties  were  more  hardy  than 
Elberta,  but  it  would  require  addi- 
tional evidence  bn  other  ground  and 
in  other  surroundings.  It  would  cer- 
tainly appear  that  upon  this  ground 
and  environments,  as  the  conditions 
of  soil,  cultivation  and  exposure  were 
the  same  for  tlib  varieties,  that  Tri- 
umph, Admiral  Dewey  and  Carman 
are  far  better  kinds  to  have  than  El- 


berta, probably  the  most  popular  va- 
riety today  in  commercial  and  family 
orchards.  DR.  H.  O.  BEESON. 

Rosedale,  Kansas. 

This  experience  is  interesting,  but 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  our  corres- 
pondent has  the  true  Triumph  if  it 
ripens  after  the  Carman.  It  would 
he  more  seasonable  if  the  time  of 
ripening  of  these  varieties  were  re- 
versed— the  Triumph  in  June  and 
Carman  in  July.  There  is  certainly 
something  wrong  with  these  varieties. 
Another  thing;  In  this  orchard 
Greensboro  did  not  bear,  but  in  north 
Missouri  this  variety  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  peaches,  and  frequently 
bears  when  all  others  fail. — Editor. 


New  Peach  to  Follow  Elberta. 

I have  noted  In  your  valuable 
Fruit  Grower  that  the  object  of  most 
nurserymen  is  to  introduce  a late 
peach  the  equal  of  the  famous  El- 
berta. And  may  I state  through  your 
columns  that  I have  accomplished 
that  feat  just  by  mere  accident,  as 
the  following  will  explain: 

During  my  visit  to  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Exposition  at  Buffalo,  New  York, 
in  August,  1901,  I purchased  three,  ex- 
tremely large  cling  stone  peaches,  ad- 
vertised as  California  fruits,  down  the 
“Midway.”  I saved  the  pits  and  Sep- 
tember 30th,  I planted  them  separate- 
ly and  in  their  present  location,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1904  this  new  peach 
made  its  appearance,  being  fully  ripe 
October  10th.  About  one-half  bushel 
of  beautiful  deep  yellow  to  center  and 
perfect  freestone  with  crimson  cheek 
to  a deep  yellow,  about  two-thirds  the 
size  of  the  California  cling.  The  fall 
of  1905,  this  tree  produced  seven 
bushels  extra  fine  peaches,  and  the 
fall  of  1906,  thirty-one  bushels  of  ex- 
ceptionally large  fruit  and  very  high- 
ly colored.  I have  1,000  peach  trees 
seven  years  old  that  failed  to  produce 
a single  peach  the  past  season,  for  60 
and  70  degrees  weather  in  January, 
1906,  followed  by  10  degrees  below 
zero  in  the  latter  part  of  February, 


killed  them  all  but  this  new  introduc- 
tion produced  a very  fair  crop  of  very 
choice  fruit. 

This  tree  has  outgrown  the  other 
two  seedlings  two  to  one.  The  bark  of 
this  tree  resembles  the  Burbank  or 
Abundance  plum,  bright  and  glossy; 
deep  dark  green  foliage  slightly 
crimped  and  very  long,  and  has  the 
appearance  as  if  varnished.  Fruit  is 
absolutely  a perfect  freestone,  deep 
yellow  to  center,  with  crimson  cheek; 
very  small  pit,  and  far  superior  to  the 
Elberta  in  flavor,  and  not  so  coarse  in 
grain  as  Elberta;  very  meaty,  sweet 
and  juicy,  with  a decided  peach  flavor 
and  fully  three  or  four  weeks  later 
than  Elberta  here  in  McDonald,  Penn. 

I have  taken  such  a fancy  to  this 
“Wooster”  peach  that  I sent  300 


scions  to  Franklin  Davis  Nursery  Co., 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  summer  of 
1 905,  and  will  get  the  young  trees 
this  spring.  I sent  these  gentlemen  a 
sample  peach,  also  the  Knight  & Bost- 
wick  Co.,  of  Newark,  New  York,  and 
they  pronounce  it  of  excellent  quality 
and  fine  specimen  of  a freestone. 

Gentlemen,  I can’t  understand  how 
a man  who  grows  fruit  either  on  a 
large  or  small  scale,  and  knows  there 
is  such  a paper  in  existence  as  The 
Fruit  Grower,  can  not  be  a subscriber. 
I like  to  get  my  information  from 
those  who  have  had  practical  experi- 
ence and  devoted  the  majority  of  their 
lives  to  this  line  of  work,  and  I get  it 
in  The  Fruit  Grower. 

AUSTIN  C.  WOOSTER. 

McDonald,  Pepn. 
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Northwest  Horticulturists  Meet 


The  fourteenth  annual  convention 
of  the  Northwest  Fruit  Growers,  As- 
sociation convened  in  Seattle,  Janu- 
ary 16,  17,  and  18,  with  more  than 
300  prominent  growers  present  from 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
British  Columbia.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  helpful  conven- 
tions ever  held  by  the  association,  a 
large  number  of  addresses  and  pa- 
pers being  presented  by  the  best 
authorities  on  the  subjects  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
convention  in  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Of- 
ficers for  the  ensuing  year  were  elect- 
ed as  follows:  President,  E.  L. 

Smith,  Oregon,  re-elected;  vice-presi- 
dents, A.  I.  Mason,  Oregon,  Rev.  F. 
Walden,  Washington,  Prof.  E.  L. 
Henderson,  Idaho,  J.  R.  Anderson, 
British  Columbia;  secretary.  Maxwell 
Smith,  Vancouver;  treasurer,  W.  J. 
Brander,  Vancouver. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on 
awards  for  fruit  exhibits  gave  We- 
natchee Valley  Association  two  silver 
cups,  for  best  packing  and  best  dis- 
play; Yakima  Valley,  best  five  plates, 
bronze  cup;  Ellensburg  Fruit  Grow- 
ers’ Association,  exhibit  of  Kittitas 
valley  fruit,  bronze  cup  for  best 
pears.  The  display  of  fruit  was 
especially  fine  and  showed  a large 
variety  of  deciduous  fruit  from  every 
noted  section  of  the  state  mentioned. 

The  chief  action  taken  by  the  con- 
vention was  the  adoption  of  a resolu- 
tion asking  for  the  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  a bill  requiring  the  proper 
grading  of  fruit  and  the  marking  of 
packages  so  that  the  contents  of  any 
box  can  be  told  and  fixing  penalties 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  law. 
Senators  and  representatives  from 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Utah,  will  be  asked  to  support  the 
measure,  which  is  similar  to  that  in 
force  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Maxwell  Smith,  fruit  inspector  for 
the  Dominion,  presented  the  draft  of 
a bill  to  the  fruit-growers  and  they 
heartily  approved  of  its  main  feat- 
ures. 

Every  phase  of  the  business  of  rais- 
ing, marketing  and  shipping  fruit  re- 
ceived attention  during  the  presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  various 
subjects. 

David  R.  McGinnis,  of  Seattle,  an 
observer  of  fruit  growing,  made  an 
address  on  the  marketing  of  fruit  in 
the  Eastern  and  European  markets, 
dealt  principally  with  apples,  which 
he  said  could  be  raised  anywhere 
north  of  latitude  35.  “The  problem 
with  us,”  he  declared,  “ is  to  raise  an 
apple  superior  to  any  apple  raised 
east  of  the  100th  meridian.” 

He  asserted  that  a very  small  part 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  could  raise  one 
better  than  those  of  New  York,  Mich- 
igan, Illinois  and  the  Ozark  region. 
In  this  limited  area  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  a better  apple  can  be  produced, 
for  the  reason  that  the  air  east  of  the 
100th  meridian  line  is  loaded  with 
moisture,  which  produces  fungous 
diseases  in  the  tree  and  fruit.  The 
apple  grows  best  where  the  summer 
days  are  warm  and  the  nights  are 
cool,  and  the  minimum  temperature 
is  never  lower  than  10  below  zero. 
Recently,  in  the  East,  the  Pacific  ap- 
ples were  selling  for  $7.50  per  barrel, 
as  against  $2.80  for  eastern  apples. 

"We  need  not  fear  Eastern  com- 
petition, because  they  can’t  raise  the 
apples  we  produce,”  he  asserted.  He 
said  the  European  market  wanted  a 
yellow  apple,  while  the  American 
demanded  a red  apple. 

“I  saw  an  apple  here  on  exhibition 
in  this  room,  that  would  sell  for  50 
cents  a piece  in  London,”  he  said, 
and  he  mentioned  the  Winter  Banana 
apple  grown  in  the  Wenatchee  Val- 
ley. An  ideal  climate  for  the  apple 
is  a minimum  temperature  of  not 
more  than  10  degrees  below  and  a 
maximum  temperature  of  from  71  to 
72  degrees  above,  with  cool,  dry  sum- 
mer nights.  Apples  will  not  thrive 
at  an  altitude  greater  than  1,200  feet, 
in  the  latitude  of  the  Northwest. 
He  said  the  records  showed  instances 
of  $1,000  being  made  on  a single  acre 
of  apples,  and  the  cost  of  producing 
a bushel  of  apples  had  been  figured 
at  50  cents. 

A.  I.  Mason,  of  Hood  River,  Oregon, 
made  a report  on  the  industry  for 
Oregon.  He  said  the  quality  of  1906 
fruit  was  better  and  that  it  was  freer 
from  the  damage  of  the  codling  moth 
than  for  many  years.  Pear  orchards 


are  increasing.  The  crop  of  other 
fruits  and  berries  had  increased  both 
in  quality  and  quantity.  The  prices 
for  all  fruits  ruled  higher.  Grapes 
grown  in  the  state  have  brought  bet- 
ter prices  than  the  California  produce, 
he  said. 

Mr.  Mason  criticized  the  railroads, 
legislatures  and  boards  of  trade,  in 
the  Northwest,  for  not  encouraging 
horticulture  more  than  has  been  done. 
Mr.  Mason’s  report  was  filled  with 
facts  and  figures,  showing  the  magni- 
tude of  the  industry  in  the  Northwest. 

William  Meister,  of  the  California 
Commission  Company,  Seattle,  took  up 
the  question  of  packing,  grading  and 
marketing  fruit.  He  urged  the  em- 
ployment of  experienced  packers,  and 
advised  regulations  requiring  each  one 
to  put  his  initials  on  the  box,  so  that 
it  could  be  identified. 

“Apples  should  never  be  ‘topped 
off,’  ” said  Mr.  Meister.  “That  is, 
a light  apple  should  not  be  topped  off 
with  red.  It  not  only  deceives  the 
commission  man,  but  also  his  custom- 
er, whose  confidence  he  loses  and  pos- 
sibly his  whole  trade.  The  material 
used  for  boxes  should  be  carefully  se- 
lected, and  nothing  but  dry  material 
used  in  shipping  to  this  city.” 

Mr.  Meister  added  that  in  shipping 
to  this  market  in  summer,  pears 
should  always  be  marked,  whether 
ripe  or  green.  In  hot  weather  fruit 
should  be  shipped  on  the  turn,  and  in 
cold  weather  when  it  is  more  ripe. 
Newspapers  should  never  be  used  for 
wrapping  fruit,  as  it  is  unattractive 
and  makes  selling  difficult. 

“When  nailing  boxes  down,”  con- 
tinued the  speaker,  "nails  should  be 
driven  through  the  cleats  and  not 
through  the  cover.  When  shipping 
tomatoes  car6  should  be  used  to  pre- 
vent any  that  are  split  or  wormy  be- 
ing put  in  the  box.  In  loading  a car 
with  fruit  the  grower  should  always 
advise  the  house  to  whom  he  is  con- 
signing, of  the  contents,  number  of 
boxes  and  varieties.  If  the  grower 
would  advise  the  commission  man 
what  variety  of  apples  he  had  he 
could  be  kept  posted  what  time  of 
year  was  best  to  ship  and  when  they 
would  command  the  best  price. 

“In  loading  cars  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  men  that  have  had  experience 
in  the  fruit  business.  For  instance, 
prunes  and  potatoes  should  not  be 
loaded  at  the  bottom  of  a car  and 
apples  on  top.  If  growers  had  a 
warehouse  at  the  particular  station 
where  they  are  loading,  they  would 
then  be  able  to  assort  their  fruit  and 
when  they  had  sufficient  to  fill  a car 
they  would  have  it  in  shape.” 

Benefits  of  Organization. 

E.  H.  Shepard,  manager  of  the 
Hood  River  association,  and  editor  of 
Better  Fruit,  gave  a paper  on  the 
“Necessity  and  Benefits  of  Associa- 
tions for  Fruit  Growers,  and  Business 
Principles  Involved  in  Organization 
and  Management.”  Among  other 
things  he  said: 

“The  production  and  marketing  of 
fruits  are  as  essentially  different  as 
manufacturing  and  selling,  and  in  or- 
der to  do  either  well  requires  special 
ability.  Growing  fruit  is  an  industry, 
and  selling  fruit  a business;  each 
should  have  a head,  and  be  operated 
separately. 

“For  a manager  to  successfully 
market  fruit  it  is  necessary  to  know 
daily  by  wire  the  conditions  of  every 
market  where  he  is  doing  business, 
or  may  do  business.  It  is  important 
to  know  just  what  varieties  are  want- 
ed in  every  city,  and  in  addition,  es- 
sential to  be  posted  from  what  dis- 
tricts each  particular  market  is  sup- 
plied, and  also  when  that  district  be- 
gins shipping,  the  extent  of  the  sup- 
ply, and  the  end  of  its  season. 

“In  addition  to  all  this  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the 
standing  of  each  firm  you  are  either 
dealing  with  or  expect  to  deal  with. 

“It  has  been  my  personal  experi- 
ence that  this  volume  of  necessary  in- 
formation is  so  large,  the  time  in  ac- 
quiring it  so  great,  and  the  expense 
so  heavy,  that  I say  to  you  frankly 
that  the  average  orchardist  under  or- 
dinary conditions  can  neither  spare 
the  time  to  do  it  properly  nor  afford 
the  expense. 

"Another  unfavorable  condition  fre- 
quently arises  in  the  absence  of  an 
association  that  works  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  abler,  business-like  or- 
chardists,  when  the  smart  buyer 
shrewdly  makes  his  first  deal  with  the 
uninformed  or  weak-kneed  grower, 
and  closes  at  a figure  below  the  aver- 
age market  price,  establishing  a low 


Whole-Root  Budded  Apples,  3-year  roots,  2-year  tops;  trees  5 to  7 feet  high. 


Apple  T ree  Thrift 

Don’t  buy  your  trees  by  looking  at  highly  colored,  fancy  pictures  of  apples  ex- 
hibited by  glib-tongued  agents.  The  tree  itself  is  the  thing.  Here  is  a photograph 
of  tree  stock  that  it  pays  to  plant.  Only  two  years  from  the  bud.  Notice  the 
size,  tops,  strength,  roots  that  will  make  the  kind  of  stock  we  are  shipping  from 
this  year.  Select  your  own  varieties.  The  great  standards  for  early  ripening; 
Early  Ripe,  Fourth  July,  Yellow  Transparent,  Williams’  Early  Red.  For  late  ones: 
Baldwin,  Grimes,  Stayman,  Jonathan,  Spy  and  a hundred  others. 

Peach  Trees 

grown  where  climate  produces  the  best.  We  are  in  the  favored  region.  Try  Ray, 
the  great  market  peach.  Fine,  large,  handsome;  always  a full  bearer.  All  the  other 
good  varieties  and  stock  not  surpassed  anywhere. 

Strawberries 

We  have  plants  by  the  million.  We  specially  recommend  the  Ekey.  Strong 
plant,  excellent  fruit,  very  handsome.  Get  the  catalogue  for  particulars  of  this  and 
many  other  excellent  sorts. 

Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Grapes,  Asparagus  and  Strawberry  Plants. 

Catalogue  for  1907  is  ready.  It’s  our  only  salesman.  Write  for  copy. 


Harrison’s  Nurseries 

Box  32,  Berlin,  Maryland 


Picking  grass  from  strawberries  before  it  saps  the  life  of  the  plants. 


JULIAN  BAGBY,  President  JNO.  L.  BAGBY,  Secretary  R.  J.  BAGBY,  Treasurer 

New  Haven 
Nurseries 

ESTABLISHED  1872.  INCORPORATED  1892. 

CAPITAL  STOCK  and  SURPLUS  $60,000. 

LOCATION  67  MILES  WEST  of  ST.  LOUIS  ON  MAIN  LINE 
of  MISSOURI  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

100,000  CUBIC  FEET  FROST-PROOF  COLD  STORAGE. 


FRUIT  TREES 

A SPECIALTY 

Splendid  trees,  best  varieties,  true  to  name  and 
free  from  disease.  Sold  direct  to  planters  at  lowest 
possible  prices. 

A full  line  of  other  first  class  nursery  stock. 
We  pay  the  freight  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 
You  take  no  risk  in  buying  from  an  old  estab- 
lished, reliable  nursery  with  a reputation  for  square 
dealing. 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS  ON  YOUR 
NEEDS  FOR  FALL  AND  SPRING  PLANTING 

J.  Bagby  & Sons  Company 

NEW  HAVEN,  MISSOURI 


Yearly  Page 
March,  1907 
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Monthly  I’n'» 
Forty-nine 


FREE 

A Nursery  Book 


Fully  worth  *1.00  to  any 
tree  planter.  It  will  give 
you  the  real  facta  about 
the  care  of  trees.  Has 
over  100  beautiful  illus- 
trations mostly  from 
photos.  We  positively 
carry  the  most  complete 
line  of  nursery  stock  in 
West;  only  the  hardiest 
varieties  of  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Roses,  Paeonios,  Perennials.  Seedlings 
and  Evergreens.  You  should  have  this  book. 
It  will  help  you  make  more  money.  It  lo 
free.  Write  for  it  before  tomorrow. 

Sioux  City  Seed  and  Nursery  Co. 

I 2116  Clark  SI.  Sloui  City,  Iowa 


Red 


Tag 


Th 


the  identification  mark 
on  all  genuine 

PHOENIX  TREES 
and  PLANTS 

The  sturdiest  and  best  nursery  stock  ex- 
perience and  good  soil  can  produce. 
I.ook  for  the  Red  Tag  on  all  trees  you 
buy.  Send  to-day  for  free  catalogue. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  00., 

760  PARK  STREET,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


Lucretia  Dewberry 
M.  L.  Rhubarb 
Peonies 

Large  stock  of  fine  plants,  with  prices 
that  will  get  your  orders.  Write 

Gilbert  H.  Wild 

Sarcoxie,  Mo. 


Buy  Direct 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Cherries, 
Small  Fruits.  500.000  Strawberry  Plants; 
Ornamentals,  Shade  Trees,  Roses  and  Bulbs. 
Save  agents’  commissions  and  chances  of 
double  labeling.  Buy  your  trees  fresh  dug 
from  company  who  wants  your  patronage. 
We  are  quitting  agents  and  desire  to  build 
up  a catalogue  business.  Our  trees  are  not 
in  cold  storage,  but  will  be  fresh  dug. 
Famous  Mexican  Tube  Roses  and  assorted 
Cannas,  large  flowers,  at  45c  a dozen.  One 
dozen  Roses  free  with  your  first  $10.00  or- 
der. Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Now 
is  the  time  to  start  with  us. 

Muskogee  Nursery  Co. 

H.  P.  Showalter,  Secy.  Muskogee,  Ind.  Ter. 


US  FOR  THE 

HISTORY 

of  THE  ONLY 

that  has  withstood  the  blight;  also  our  price 
list  of  general  nursery  stock.  We  can  give 
you  high  values  at  low  prices. 

Augustine  & Co.,  Nurserymen 

Normal,  Illinois. 


EVERGREENS 

Nursery  grown,  hardy  everywhere. 
All  sizes  for  all  purposes,  lowest 
prices.  50  bargain  lots,  first  class, 
prepaid  $1  to  $10  per  100.  Also  Nurs- 
‘ ery  grown  Forest  Trees. 

FREE:— One  beautiful  Black  Hill 
Spruce  to  every  customer.  Send 
for  free  Cat.  and  Bargain  Sheet. 
D.  Hill,  Evergreen  Specialist 
Box  81.  Dundee,  111. 


Buy  Direct  an«  Save  Agents  Profit 

We  Grow  a Complete  Assortment 

— of — 

. Hardy  Trees  & Plants 


OUH  STOCK,  METHODS  AND  PRICES 
satisfy,  catalog  free 

STRAND’S  NURSERY 

R.F.D.  9.  TAYLORS  FALLS,  MINN. 


LET  YOUR 

MONEY  WORK 


Wf  hivt  loaned 

$300,000.22 

City  Improved  Real  Estate 
Without  the  loss  of  a dollar  Let- 
ters from  men  of  all  classes  tell 
of  their  satisfaction  with  our 
methods 

Absolute  Security 
Six  Per  Cent  Net  to  You. 

Send  postal  for  full  particular* 
to-day 


FRED.A.H.GARLICHS 


pf  E DEPOSIT  BLDG. 

6% 

F ST. JOSEPH. 

67.  | 
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figure  which  he  uses  as  a precedent 
and  lever  to  influence  other  growers 
to  accept  the  same. 

“In  the  years  1900,  1901  and  1902, 
In  a district  I know  of,  the  growers 
sold  a certain  variety  of  fruit  at  less 
than  a dollar  a box.  In  the  year  1903, 
a union  was  organized,  and  during 
the  four  years  since  that  time  the 
same  variety  has  netted  the  growers 
$2  and  up. 

“In  concluding  the  first  chapter  on 
the  necessity  of  associations,  I beg 
leave  to  advise  you  that  my  argument 
is  not  based  on  theory,  but  founded 
on  actual  operation  and  experience. 
If  my  observations  and  deductions 
are  correct,  and  I believe  they  are,  I 
sincerely  hope  you  will  realize  the 
necessity  of  associations,  for  I firmly 
believe  the  association  plan  is  the 
sure  method  for  the  grower  to  secure 
better  prices  for  his  fruit. 

“The  primary  object  of  business  is 
to  make  money,  and  usually  to  make 
as  much  money  as  possible  on  the 
capital  invested.  Any  firm  or  corpor- 
ation that  is  not* mutual  engages  in 
business  for  this  purpose,  and  we 
must  admit  the  legitimacy  of  this  pur- 
pose. The  object  of  a growers’  asso- 
ciation, organized  properly,  is  just  the 
same  as  a firm  in  two  particulars — to 
sell  for  the  best  possible  price,  and 
conduct  the  business  as  economically 
as  possible.  In  a word,  make  as  much 
money  as  possible. 

“Where  both  are  properly  conduct- 
ed and  managed,  the  expense  should 
be  practically  the  same,  and  both 
should  be  able  to  realize  nearly  the 
same  prices.  The  firm  pays  what  it 
receives,  less  the  expense  and  a profit 
for  itself;  the  association  pays  all  its 
receives,  less  the  expense  only. 

“The  association  can  buy  wholesale, 
in  carloads,  boxes,  spray  materials, 
paper  and  many  other  orchard  sup- 
plies, which  can  be  sold  the  growers 
at  wholesale  prices,  plus  the  actual 
cost  of  handling,  and  the  actual  sav- 
ing to  the  growers  by  this  plan  is  no 
small  item.  I know  of  one  association 
that  has  saved  growers  in  a year’s 
supply  $1,200  on  spray  material,  $1,- 
000  on  paper,  $3,000  on  crates,  and 
$4,000  on  boxes. 

“Lastly,  in  speaking  of  benefits  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  ad- 
vantages arising  through  an  associa- 
tion office.  The  Hood  River  associa- 
tion office  has  evolved  itself,  so  to 
speak,  into  a commercial  fruit  grow- 
ers’ club,  which  has  developed  into  a 
bureau  of  information  on  fruit  topics 
and  methods.  In  the  Hood  River  as- 
sociation office  the  growers  are  al- 
ways welcome,  the  manager  is  never 
too  busy  to  talk.  Every  experimental 
station  bulletin  pertaining  to  fruit  is 
received,  and  every  horticultural  pa- 
per taken.  The  office  force  is  com- 
posed of  able  and  experienced  men. 
In  this  office  you  can  ascertain  the 
formula  for  any  spray,  or  learn  the 
effectiveness  of  any  brand  of  spray, 
or  be  advised  of  its  efficacy.  You  can 
be  posted  on  the  market,  or  learn 
about  the  best  varieties  to  grow  com- 
mercially in  our  locality." 

R.  P.  Ober,  general  agent,  refriger- 
ator car  service  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific railway,  said  in  part: 

“Your  fruit  has  an  established  rep- 
utation in  the  Eastern  markets,  which 
should  be  used  for  your  best  fruits. 
If  you  will  see  that  the  quality  of 
packing  is  not  allowed  to  deteriorate, 
but  strive  to  improve,  the  demand 
will  continue  to  increase.  California 
fruit  sells  for  fancy  prices,  more  on 
account  of  the  attractive  manner  it  is 
put  up  in  than  on  account  of  any- 
thing else. 

“The  Northern  Pacific  handled  the 
past  season  fully  200  cars  of  apples 
from  the  Yakima  valley  to  New  York 
ity.  I noticed  an  article  in  an  Eastern 
paper  recently  which  said  New  York 
barreled  apples  moving  slowly,  as  the 
fancy  trade  insist  upon  having  West- 
ern box  apples.  This  is  the  result  of 
raising  better  fruit." 

J.  R.  Anderson  read  a paper  on 
British  Columbia  regulations  govern- 
ing fruit  shipments,  pointing  out  the 
advantages  to  the  growers  and  the 
buyer. 

John  A.  Miller,  general  agent, 
freight  department.  Great  Northern 
railroad,  discussed  the  transportation 
of  fruit  products,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  relation  of  the  railroads 
to  the  fruit  industry. 

Ben  E.  Harrison,  of  East  Sound, 
Wash.,  read  a paper  on  “Co-Opera- 
tion Among  Horticultural  Societies,” 
which  aroused  much  interest. 

Maxwell  Smith,  the  Dominion  fruit 
inspector  then  explained  the  Canadian 
law  requiring  fruit  to  be  graded  and 
packages  marked,  and  presented  a 
rough  draft  of  a bill  to  be  introduced 
In  the  United  States  congress.  A reso- 


FLAME  TO  KAY  VI N EYARDS 
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1 ii  the  Runny  SACRAMENTO  VALERY  ; 
are  netting  their  owners  every  year  from 

Vir>U  to  *100  per  acre. 

“ Want  to  know  the  reason? 

Wc 'll  tell  you  why.” 

In  the  first  place  the  Flame  Tokay  Grape  i jj 
the  most  popular  table  grape  on  the  market,  i 
the  best  looker,  the  best  taster,  the  best 
shipper — and  it  always  brings  top-notch  prices. 

In  the  next  place  it  takes  a peculiar  combina 
tion  of  soil  and  climate  to  grow  this  grape 
successfully.  That  combination  exists  ONLY 
in  a limited  section  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
NOWHERE  ELSE.  Consequently  the  supph 
never  has  equaled  the  demand  aud  never  will. 

IF  YOU  ACT  QUICKLY 

You  can  buy  a Flame  Tokay  Vineyard  of  two 
acres  or  more,  located  In  the  very  heart  of  this 
favored  area,  and  pay  for  It  in  easy  monthly 
payments  of  $5  00  p r acre  each. 

You  don’t  have  to  go  tie  re  to  get  your  profits 
Our  experts  will  do  the  cultivating  and  marketing 
for  a small  percentage  of  the  proceeds. 

Have  we  said  enough  to  make  ymi  want  to  kno" 
morel  If  so,  write  today  lor  our  illustra  rU 
booklet.  It  tells  the  whole  story. 

SACKAMENTO  VALLEY  IMPROVEMENT  CO., 
417  Victoria  T'd:'.,  P‘.  Lou's,  V.  . 


Common  Sense  TREE  DIGGER 

Speer  Grafting  Machine,  Smoothing  Harrow,  Best  Digging  Spade,  Bud  Transplanter. 
Other  good  tools  for  Nurserymen.  Get  my  Catalog. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  Nurserymen’s  Specialties,  Box  300,  KINMDNDY,  ILLINOIS. 


lution  was  adopted  favoring  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

J.  B.  Powell,  of  Seattle,  addressed 
the  meeting  on  the  Alaska  market  and 
its  requirements.  He  said  the  Seattle 
and  Tacoma  merchants  shipped  annu- 
ally $700,000  worth  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables to  Alaska.  Formerly  this  trade 
went  to  San  Francisco  for  fruit.  He 
favored  copying  the  California  regula- 
tions of  grading  fruit. 

Col.  Dosch  read  a paper  on  walnut 
culture  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
which,  he  declared,  had  attained  the 
dignity  of  a horticultural  pursuit.  The 
walnut,  he  said,  is  adapted  to  the  soil, 
climate  and  natural  conditions  of  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  Idaho,  Montana 
and  Wyoming.  He  declared  that  the 
walnut  crop  in  the  near  future  would 
rival  even  the  apple  crop  in  value  and 
volume.  The  United  States  imports 
20,000,000  pounds  of  walnuts  a year 
and  the  average  price  is  17  cents  per 
pound.  Many  times  this  quantity  can 
be  raised  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

A.  J.  Linnville  read  a paper  on 
packing  fruit,  which  he  said  could  be 
done  in  an  attractive  way  and  produce 
a good  effect  on  the  market. 

Prof.  Henderson,  of  Idaho,  in 
charge  of  the  University  Horticultural 
station  at  Moscow,  and  W.  S.  Thorn- 
ber,  professor  of  horticulture  of  the 
Washington  state  college,  discussed 
experiments  and  the  treatment  of 
plants  for  various  diseases.  These 
scientific  men  contributed  one  of  the 
pleasing  feautres  of  the  night  session. 

On  the  last  day,  one  of  the  first  pa- 
pers read  was  that  on  berry  culture 
and  marketing  by  C.  J.  Stuart,  of 
Monroe,  Wash.  Mr.  Stuart  is  a pio- 
neer in  the  fruit  growing  business  in 
the  Northwest  and  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  growing  and  mar- 
keting of  raspberries  and  blackberries 
in  California,  Oregon  and  Washington 
for  twenty  years.  He  has  fifty  acres 
planted  in  berries  of  the  varieties 
mentioned  at  Monroe,  Wash.,  and  last 
year  he  marketed  9,000  cases.  He 
mentioned  the  two  systems  of  plant- 
ing berries,  the  hill  and  the  continu- 
ous row,  and  said  that  his  observation 
had  been  that  the  hill  system  averag- 
ed a little  less  in  yield,  but  with  it 
the  grower  is  able  to  cultivate  both 
ways  with  the  plow,  thus  avoiding 
hand  cultivation,  which  is  more  ex- 
pensive. 

Mr.  Stuart  said  commercial  berry 
growing  should  be  done  in  communi- 
ties, as  growers  would  then  be  sure  of 
a cannery  being  located  conveniently 
to  handle  their  surplus.  He  believes 
that  in  the  near  future  large  planta- 
tions will  be  planted  exclusively  for 
raising  canning  berries.  He  said  the 
berry  produced  in  Western  Washing- 
ton has  a finer  flavor  and  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  section. 

“The  Land  of  Better  Fruit”  was  the 
subject  assigned  to  President  E.  L. 
Smith,  of  the  association,  who  enu- 
merated the  fruit  valleys  of  the 
Northwest,  mentioning  Hood  River, 


Wenatchee,  the  Mosier  district,  Yak- 
ima, Methow,  Chelan  section,  Okan- 
agan, the  Thompson,  Similkameen 
and  Middle  Fraser  sections.  He  said 
these  valleys  extending  north  and 
south,  a distance  of  more  than  500 
miles,  produce  fruit  of  the  temperate 
zone  of  intense  color,  large  size  and 
high  quality. 

Rev.  F.  Walden  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  past  year’s  experience 
with  the  codling  moth,  which  was  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  Henderson,  of  Idaho, 
and  Prof.  Thornber,  of  the  Washing- 
ton state  college,  and  others. 

A letter  from  E.  F.  Baxter,  vice- 
president  of  the  Pacific  Syrup  Co., 
was  read,  representing  the  views  of  a 
manufacturer,  preserver  or  canner. 
Mr.  Baxter  declared  it  would  be  a 
much  better  arrangement  for  the 
growers  to  make  a selling  arrange- 
ment for  their  product  covering  a 
number  of  years,  than  to  take  chances 
in  the  open  market  each  season.  The 
packer,  he  said,  would  pay  a higher 
price  on  a long  term  contract  than  if 
compelled  to  buy  in  the  open  market 
from  year  to  year.  He  told  of  the  suc- 
cessful experiment  of  his  company  in 
shipping  in  barrels  rather  than  in 
boxes,  and  advised  growers  to  use  this 
means  of  sending  to  packers  their  ap- 
ples, prunes,  plums,  quinces  and  even 
soft  raspberries,  Logan  berries  and 
blackberries.  Cherries,  he  stated,  can 
be  safely  shipped  in  larger  cases  than 
are  ordinarily  used.  Mr.  Baxter 
described  a plan  his  firm  had  made 
for  arranging  with  fruit  growers’  as- 
sociations to  supply  specially  made 
crates. 

The  packer,  he  pointed  out,  cannot 
use  fruit  which  is  not  sound,  sweet 
and  good.  Some  fruits,  of  course,  are 
most  perfect  when  they  are  shipped 
dead  ripe.  He  urged  the  more  ex- 
tensive cultivation  of  currants,  goose- 
berries and  Loganberries. 

CHARLES  E.  CUTTER. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

llr  ^ 

The  Maryland  Experiment  Station 
reports  that  it  is  unsafe  to  dip  tops 
and  roots  of  peach  trees  in  lime-sul- 
phur wash,  and  it  is  also  unsafe  to 
dip  the  tops  and  trunks  when  the 
mixture  is  too  hot.  When  it  has 
cooled  somewhat  the  tops  and  trunks 
can  be  dipped  without  injury. 

^ ^ ^ 

In  ordering  two  more  Brother  Jon- 
athan booklets,  P.  A.  Jacob,  Wells- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  says:  “I  have  two 

other  of  these  booklets  and  find  them 
very  helpful."  We  give  one  free  with 
each  subscription  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  Ask  for  a copy  when  you 
renew. 

^ tSj£  ^ 

“I  don’t  want  to  miss  a copy  of  the 
best  paper  I ever  read,”  is  what 
James  Sellers,  Pine  Bank,  Pa.,  says, 
in  asking  for  another  copy  of  Janu- 
ary Fruit-Grower. 


Monthly  Page 
Fifty 
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Soft  Harness 

You  can  make  your  har- 
ness as  soft  as  a glove  and 
as  tough  as  wire  by  using 
Eureka  Harness  Oil.  You 
can  lengthen  its  life — make 
it  last  twice  as  long  as  it 
ordinarily  would. 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

makes  old  harness  like  new. 
Made  of  pure,  lieavy-bodied 
oil,  especially  prepared  to 
withstand  all  weathers. 

Eor  all  axle  troubles  use 
Boston  Coach  Axle  Oil. 
better  and  more  economical 
than  castor  oil.  Will  not 
gum  or  corrode.  Lasting, 
reliable,  satisfactory. 
Highest  Award,  World's 
Columbian  Exposition. 

SOLO  EVERYWHERE— ALL  SIZE! 
Hade  by  Standard  Oil  Co.  < 

Incorporated 


Small  Fruit 
Plants 

Send  for  our  catalogue  of 
Small  Fruit  Plants.  All  the 
successful  varieties  of  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Blackber- 
rieh,  Dewberries,  Gooseberries 
Currants,  Grapes,  Asparagus 
Rhubarb.  Roses.  Peonies  and 
Ornamental  Shrubs. 

HOLSINGER  BROTHERS 

Rosedale,  Kansas. 


KNIGHT’S 

Fruit  Plants 

Do  you  want  the  best  northern  grown 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant 
and  Grape  Vines? 

WE  HAVE  THEM. 

A large  and  fine  stock  of  the  best  new 
and  Standard  Money-Making  Varieties, 
Northern  Grown,  such  as  Cardinal,  Com- 
monwealth and  46  other  best  Strawberries 
Eaton,  Cumberland  and  many  other  Rasp- 
berry and  Blackberry  Plants.  Our  32-page 
catalog  of  over  thirty  years’  experience  In 
growing  small  fruits  and  plants  Is  valuable 
to  any  fruit-grower. 

DAVID  KNIGHT  & SONS,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


Irena  Strawberry 

This  Is  a new  variety  which  was  pro- 
duced by  me  after  nine  years  of  persis- 
tent effort  to  produce  a variety  having 
a perfect  balance  between  its  vegetative 
growth  and  fruit-producing  organisms. 
It  Is  a cross  between  Jessie  and  War- 
field;  foliage  dense,  light  green,  and  pro- 
tects the  fruit  from  frost  and  sun,  and  is 
free  from  rust;  berry  beautiful  color  and 
of  good  form,  and  very  firm;  quality  de- 
licious. Irena  Is  the  only  variety  of 
strawberry  which  retains  Its  natural 
flavor  after  being  cooked. 

Plants,  $1.00  a dozen,  $8.00  per  hun- 
dred, by  mall,  postpaid.  Write  for  cir- 
cular to  the  originator 

W.  S.  BUTLER,  CHETEK,  WISCONSIN 


THE  BLAINE  STRAWBERRY 

Originated  by  J.  W.  Blaine  of  Polk  City,  la. 

The  Blaine  Strawberry  Is  a cross  between 
the  Bederwood  and  Lovett  berry.  It  Is  a 
perfect  blossom  berry,  has  large,  stocky 
plants,  very  healthy  foliage,  of  a light  green 
color,  and  broad  leaves.  Makes  plenty  of 
runners  for  a good  crop.  It  has  a very 
large,  firm  berry  of  the  best  flavor  and 
good  color.  The  best  shipper  I have  ever 
raised,  and  I have  tested  over  100  varieties. 
Ripens  just  after  the  Aroma.  When  the 
Aroma  Is  gone  I begin  on  the  Blaine. 

I have  the  Aroma  downed  on  three  points: 
Size,  flavor  and  shipping  qualities. 

J.  W.  BLAINE,  TOLK  CITY,  IOWA. 


Strawberriei 

1,000,000;  Dunlap,  Card- 
inal. and  60  other  va- 
rieties 

Raspberries — Cumber- 
land Conrath.  Cardinal 
etc. 

Blackberries — Snyder, 
King.  Mersereau  and 
Blowers.  Catalogue  Free 

G.  S.  CHRISTY. 
Johnson,  Nebraska. 


Elmhurst  Nursery 

Grower  of  high  grade  shrubbery,  trees, 
grapes,  currants,  raspberry  and  strawberry 
plants.  Our  stock  Is  all  grown  on  new 
black  land,  which  makes  strong,  healthy 
plants  with  plenty  of  fibrous  roots.  A 
postal  will  get  our  prices. 

U.  E.  CHANDLER,  Argentine,  Kansas. 


The  unseasonably  warm  and  rainy 
weather  of  February  was  followed  by 
two  or  three  cold  waves  which  sent 
the  thermometer  down  to  seven  de- 
grees above  zero  and  for  the  first  time 
froze  the  ground  hard  enough  to  sup- 
port the  wagon,  and  gave  us  a chance 
to  get  the  rest  of  the  manure  on  the 
plants.  The  straw,  however,  is  yet  to 
haul,  and  here  is  weather  again  that 
sets  us  thinking  about  making  garden. 
With  the  manure  mulch  the  straw  is 
important  only  to  keep  down  weed 
growth  between  the  rows,  preserve 
moisture  and  afford  a soft  and  clean 
carpet  for  the  pickers.  Were  it  not 
for  the  action  of  frost  in  alternate- 
ly contracting  and  expanding  the  soil, 
the  strawberry  could  laugh  at  winter, 
for  it  seems  impervious  to  the  sever- 
est cold.  The  crowns  and  small  leaves 
of  my  plants  are  still  as  green  as  they 
were  in  the  fall. 

Another  planting  season  will  soon 
be  at  hand,  and  busy  times  begin  to 
call  us  out  of  bed  at  unearthly  hours. 
Plants  will  begin  arriving  from  the 
nurseries  during  March  and  all  prep- 
arations should  be  made  for  early 
planting.  Early  planting  I consider 
the  most  important  factor  in  securing 
a good  stand  of  plants.  Plant  in 
March  if  possible.  This  can  often  be 
done,  especially  if  the  ground  has  been 
broken  in  the  fall.  Take  the  disc  har- 
row or  cutaway  (an  indispensable  tool 
on  the  fruit  farm)  and  cut  the  ground 
both  ways  until  it  is  fine  and  soft. 
Then  harrow  and  drag  or  roll  until 
perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  clods. 
If  you  are  able  to  plant  this  month  you 
are  almost  sure  to  be  rewarded  by  a 
splendid  stand  if  the  plants  are  half 
good.  In  early  spring  while  it  is 
still  cool  and  damp,  you  can  almost 
throw  a plant  into  the  ground  and  it 
will  grow,  but  the  later  you  plant,  the 
more  exacting  are  the  conditions 
which  the  plant  demands.  In  March 
you  may  dispense  with  all  the  trouble 
about  keeping  the  roots  damp,  shad- 
ing them  from  the  sun,  cultivating 
immediately  after  they  are  planted 
and  a dozen  other  precautions  that  are 
highly  important  in  April.  Therefore 
order  your  plants  early  and  try  to 
have  them  reach  you  at  a time  when 
you  make  the  first  garden  or  plant 
the  first  potatoes. 

For  a local  market  (I  am  not  a 
shipper)  I should  recommend  a lib- 
eral setting  of  early  varieties,  for 
they  bring  the  highest  prices.  Most 
of  them,  too,  keep  on  yielding  until 
far  along  in  the  season.  E'xcelsior 
and  Michel’s  Early  are  the  leading 
earlies,  with  Fairfield,  Luther,  Climax, 
Texas  and  Gill  as  newer  claimants  for 
favor.  Michel’s  is  best  for  family  use, 
being  one  of  the  sweetest  berries 
grown.  There  are  none  earlier  and 
it  Is  a good  bearer. 

It  Is  curious  how  their  productive- 
ness varies  with  season  and  soil.  I 
had  raised  the  Michel’s  some  year  and 
regarded  it  as  a fairly  good  producer, 
but  in  changing  about  planted  it  on  a 
piece  of  rather  heavy,  damp  ground 
that  had  been  heavily  manured.  An 
ideal  piece  for  some  late  large  berry, 
it  would  be  thought,  but  the  result 
was  that  the  Michel’s  bore  in  a way 
that  I had  never  dreamed  it  capable 
of,  not  only  a crop  that  would  have 
compared  favorably  with  any  variety 
in  yield,  but  the  berries  were  the 
largest  I had  ever  seen  of  that  kind. 
I counted  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
berries  of  all  sizes  on  single  plants. 

The  Excelsior  is  a much  handsomer 
berry  in  shape  and  color,  but  is  too 
sour  to  suit  many  palates  without  a 
liberal  addition  of  sugar.  It  is  very 
firm  and  therefore  a good  shipper. 

When  possible,  select  a south  hill- 
side for  the  extra  early  kinds.  They 
will  begin  to  ripen  some  days  earlier 
and  that  means  fancy  prices  for  what 
you  sell.  On  the  other  hand,  select 
the  heaviest,  moistest  soil  for  the  late 
varieties;  a north  hillside  is  right  for 
them.  Many  people  have  an  idea  that 
it  Is  only  necessary  to  plant  certain 
varieties  In  order  to  get  big  berries. 
I am  often  asked  for  plants  “of  those 
big  dark  red  berries  I had  on  the 
market.” 

% 

Now,  there  are  a dozen  kinds  of 
plants  that  can  be  made  to  bear  big 
red  berries,  but  these  people  do  not 
understand  that  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  variety  as  of  soil  and  cul- 
tivation. There  Is  no  plant  on  the 
market  that  will  guarantee  big  ber- 
ries to  a grower  unless  certain  con- 
ditions are  complied  with,  while  on 
the  other  hand  there  are  a number  of 


kinds  whose  berries  can  be  made  to 
grow  to  the  largest  size  and  among 
which  the  ordinary  customer  would 
see  little  or  no  difference.  It  should 
be  thoroughly  understood  that  any  of 
the  standard  varieties  will  produce 
profitably  for  the  experienced  grow- 
er, but  that  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  effect  results  to  a degree  that 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  trial. 


Among  new  varieties  tested  here  I 
believe  I shall  have  to  award  the 
palm  to  the  Mrs.  Miller,  a new  kind, 
for  vigorous  growth;  it  is  a model  in 
that  respect.  Next  comes  the  Almo, 
from  Bauer  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Bauer 
has  been  extremely  fortunate  in  orig- 
inating new  varieties  that  quickly  be- 
come standard  and  among  the  first  in 
their  class.  To  him  we  owe  the  Ex- 
celsior, Texas,  Bismarck  and  a num- 
ber of  others  not  yet  so  well  known. 
To  my  mind  the  man  who  originates 
an  Excelsior  deserves  more  of  his 
countrymen  than  most  of  the  states- 
men whose  names  fill  the  papers,  and 
yet  such  benefactors  receive  little  in 
honor  and  still  less  In  pecuniary  re- 
wards. 

Being  curious  to  know  if  Mr.  Bauer 
proceeded  on  true  scientific  principles 
in  his  propagation  of  new  varieties 
and,  if  so,  what  was  the  pedigree  of 
his  best  kinds,  I recently  wrote  him 
for  information  as  to  his  methods, 
and  he  very  kindly  sent  me  quite  full 
particulars.  He  does  employ  scien- 
tific methods,  by  which  I mean  he 
mates  two  varieties  with  a view  of 
combining  the  best  qualities  of  both. 
The  Excelsior  is  a cross  between  the 
old  Wilson  and  the  Hoffman.  The 
Hoffman  was  early  and  the  Wilson 
was  a good  market  variety.  His  first 
production  was  the  Van  Deman,  now 
little  known.  Bubach  and  Van  De- 
man were  crossed  to  produce  the  Bis- 
marck, the  object  being  to  unite  the 
size  of  Bubach  with  the  firmness 
of  Van  Deman. 

Of  the  parentage  of  the  Texas, 
which  is  becoming  a standard,  he  is 
not  sure.  His  latest  creation,  the  Al- 
mo, also  has  a doubtful  ancestry,  but 
he  thinks  it  is  a cross  between  the 
Clyde  and  the  Seaford,  combining  the 
prolificacy  of  the  former  and  the 
flavor  and  color  of  the  latter.  I have 
already  spoken  of  its  fine  growth. 
Mr.  Bauer  says  it  is  difficult  among 
his  many  duties  to  keep  an  accurate 
record  of  all  his  seedlings,  as  he  dis- 
cards from  a thousand  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  every  one  thought  worthy  of 
preservation.  This  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  labor  involved  in  originating 
new  varieties.  It  means  long,  patient, 
laborious  work  combined  with  experi- 
ence and  a fine  judgment  in  discrim- 
ination. Only  the  fascination  involved 
in  improving  nature’s  work  and  the 
exultation  of  feeling  that  attends  the 
creation  of  a higher  form  of  plant  life 
and  its  virtual  gift  to  their  fellows 
stimulate  such  men  as  Mr.  Bauer  to 
continue  their  efforts,  for  as  he  sim- 


STRAWBERRIES 


big,  red  and  luscious 
are  grown  from 
ALLEN'S  choice 

vigorous  strawberry 
plants.  None  better. 
Good  Luck,  Chesa- 
peake, Virginia  and 
1 Cardinal,  new  Glen  t 
’Mary,  Haverland, 
Dunlap,  Marshall,  (fo 
„ Klondike,  Gandy, 
Buback,  Climax,  and  all 
rl>est  standard  sorts,  90  varieties. 

HP rices  right.  DEWBERRIES, 

Austins,  Lucretia,  and  Premo.  I have  big 
stock  and  they  are  fine.  Also  Raspberry,  Cur- 
rant and  Gooseberry  plants,  and  Grape 
vines.  In  SEEDS  I have  the  leading  varie- 
ties for  field  and  garden.  My  1907  supply  of  _ 
Peas,  Beans,  Watermelon,  Cantaloupe,  and 
Cucumber  seeds  is  vary  choice.  Millions 
of  vegetable  plants  in  season.  My  60  page 
Catalogue  for  1907  tells  about  lots  of  good 
things  lor  the  farm  and  garden  and  where  to 
get  them.  IT'S  FREE.  Send  name  and  ad- 
dress on  postal  to-day  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN, 

« 38|  Salisbury,  Maryland 


FREE 

BOOK 


FOR 

YOU 


YOU 
NEED 
THIS  BOO 

The  best  book  on  strawberry 

CULTURE  ever  written,  because  it  explains  eveiy 
detail  of  the  work  from  the  time  plants  are  set  out  until 
the  berries  are  picked,  and  tells  how  to  prepare  the  plants 
for  a big  second  crop.  125  Pictures  of  strawberries 
and  strawberry  fields.  This  book  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold.  If  we  knew  your  address,  would  mail  you  one  Free. 

«.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY.  Box,  305  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Strawberries 

Try  Ekey 

for  first  choice.  Rich,  bright  1 
crimson,  red  flesh.  Excellent  j 
fruit,  very  attractive.  We  have  l 
millions  of  strong  plants  ready 
for  1907.  Every  variety  worth  planting  in- 
cluded. Write  for  late  catalog  of  finest  stock 
in  this  country  of  Strawberries,  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Grapes,  Cherries,  Asparagus. 
Packed  to  arrive  in  perfect  condition  anywhere. 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES. 

BOX  82,  BERLIN,  MD. 


**«  BERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquarters  for  plants 
of  the  new  “Oswego”  strawberry 
and  50  other  best  new  and  old 
varieties.  Also  the  “Plum 
Farmer'’  raspberry  and  other 
desirable  kinds  of  Raspberries, 
Blackberries  and  other  Fruit 
Plants,  etc.  23  years  experience. 
Highest  awards  at  World’sFair.  We 
invite  correspondence.  Catalog  free. 

L J.  Fanner,  Box  730,  Pul  ask  a,  N.  Y. 


One  of  the  most 
profitable  crops 
the  small  fnilt 
grower  can  grow. 
Write  about  plants  and  culture  to 
T.  H.  SMALLWOOD,  R.  1,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


The BisSolid^ed, outers  W.  W.  STRAWBERRIES 

Has  broken  all  known  records  as  a plant  and  quart  maker.  400  plants  from  one  plant 
Over  1600  bushels  per  acre  1st  year.  No  agents.  All  plants  direct  from  originator.  Send 
for  price  list  at  once.  33  years’  experience.  JOHN  SHANK.  MT.  STERLING,  ILL 

Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow 

best  varieties.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant  and  Grape  Plants. 
Asparagus  Roots  and  Seed  Potatoes  in  Assortment.  All  stock  Warranted  High-Grade  and 
True  to  Name.  Descriptive  catalogue  with  25c  Due-Bill  Free  to  each  inquirer  who 
mentions  this  adv.  C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Box  9,  BRIDGMAN,  MICHIGAN. 


Dakota  Grown  Trees 

are  the  best  and  hardiest  on  earth.  We  have  a full  general  line  of  Fruit,  Shr.de 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs.  Bulbs.  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Our  23  years  in  the  Dakotas  in  this  business  makes  it  valuable  to  West- 
ern planters. 

GEO.  H.  WHITING  NURSERIES,  P.  O.  Box  1110,  Yankton,  S.  Dak. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Best  new  and  old  varieties  by  dozen,  hundred  or  million.  Big  sweet  ones,  little  old  sour 
ones,  lisrht  or  dark  color.  Finest  collection  in  America.  GREAT  BEARING.  MONEY- 
MAKING VARIETIES.  Also  Raspberries,  Blackberries.  Currants,  Grapes.  Asparagus. 
Rhubarb.  Hale’s  Hardy  Pearlies,  Apples,  Plums.  Quinces,  and  Chepries.  Everything  for 
hig:h-grade  fruit  gardens.  Catalog;  free.  Send  forit.,1.  H.  HALE.  South  Glastonbury.  Conn. 


GRAFeD  APPLE  TREES  at  $3.50  per  100 

BUDDED  CHERRY  TREES  at  $14.00  per  100 

Pkach  AST)  lT.VM  at  very  low  prices. 

Our  business  is  the  growing  of  Fruit  and  Forest 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Roses.  Flowerin  . Shrubs,  and 
small  Fruit  Plants.  We  let  you  have  them  direct 
according  to  our  price  list.  Send  for  it  today . 

GAGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES 
Box  Beatrice,  Neb. 


Everg'reenNurseries 

Established  1867. 

Specialists  in  extra  strong,  non-suckering 
field-grown 

BUDDED  ROSES,  SHRUBS 
AND  EVERGREENS 

G.  A.  McKee  & Son  MT.  SELMAN.  TEX, 
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fARFfS 

.Small  Fruits! 


FREE 


Splendid  Blackberry  Plants  FREE 

I have  faith  in  my  plants.  Hence  this  offer  to 
introduce  into  your  community  absolutely 
free,  post-paid,  3 fine  blackberry  plants. 


Get  a good  place  ready  and  send  your  name. 
I want  to  prove  that  I excel  in  fine  black- 
berries—the  money-making  kind.  Many  of 
my  customers  are  actually  realizing  $300 
per  acre  profit  from  my  blackberries,  new 
raspberries,  strawberries  and  currants.  I 
offer  a full  line  of  nursery  stock,  farm  and 
garden  seed,  poultry,  etc.  800  acres  in  farm 
and  nursery— the  actual  fruit  of  good  plants. 
Free  catalog.  W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  0. 


THE  3W  STRAWBERRY 

IS  CONQUERING  THE  LAND. 
Ponsonby,  Ont..  Jan.  7th.  1907. 

I fruited  your  ”3W”  berry  last  season 
and  the  following  is  copy  of  my  report 
to  the  Experiment  Station:  “ ‘3W”  per- 
fect. This  new  one  the  very  best  for 
market.  Picked  three  boxes  at  one  time 
without  moving.  At  another  later  pick- 
ing, got  a box  for  every  two  feet.  Very 
productive.  Plant  large,  healthy,  vigor- 
ous. Berry  large,  conical,  blunted, 
bright  scarlet,  seed  yellow,  fine  nutty 
flavor,  medium  firm.  Much  pleased 
with  it.  Could  I get  more  plants  from 
you?  Yours  truly. 

E.  B.  STEVENSON. 

Ontario  Exp.  Station.” 
Tennessee  Experiment  Station, 
Knoxville.  Tenn..  Feb.  11,  1907. 

I have  been  familiar  with  the  “3W” 
strawberry  within  a year  of  Its  first  dis- 
covery, and  consider  it  a variety  of  ex- 
traordinary merits.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  strawberries,  very 
bright  red  in  color,  keeping  its  color  to 
the  center  of  the  fruit,  well  shaped,  quite 
firm  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  plant 
is  remarkably  strong,  and  Is  a very  pro- 
lific bearer.  I consider  It  a great  ac- 
quisition to  the  strawberry  list. 

CHAS.  A.  KEFFER.  Superintendent. 

Send  for  prices.  Limited  number  of 
plants.  Order  early. 

W.  A.  MASON, 

Formerly  of  Clinton,  Ky.,  now  The 
Astoria,  Chicago,  111. 


10,000,000 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Our  list  of  45  varieties  is  the  cream  of  all 
varieties,  sold  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 
Free,  If  after  you  get  our  price  list  we  are 
not  50  to  75c  cheaper  than  other  growers. 
Send  vour  name  and  we  will  send  you 
postpaid  25  plants  of  our  Almo  berry,  free 
of  all  charge.  Price  list  free. 

J.  A.  BAUER 

Box  7 Judsonia,  Arkansas 


"SARATOGA’/  the  New  Strawberry 

Introduced  this  season;  with  a record  of 
6,918  quarts  per  acre  at  one  picking  in 
1906,  under  the  same  culture  given  entire 
field  of  many  varieties  by  the  originator. 
Fully  described  in  catalogue,  with  many 
new  and  all  the  best  standard  varieties. 
Write  for  catalogue  today  and  buy  your 
plants  of  a specialist. 

GEO.  R.  SCHAUBER,  Box  F,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


The  Dicky  Strawberry 

NOVELTY  FOR  1907. 

A strong,  vigorous,  healthy,  firm,  stam- 
tnate  variety;  a great  cropper  and  mortgage 
lifter.  I have  all  the  new  and  standard 
varieties  for  sale.  Send  for  descriptive 
catalogue. 

C.  S.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mass. 


The  Ward 

BLACKBERRY 

is  the  most  productive,  and  therefore  the 
most  profitable  {ierry  on  the  market.  Write 
for  prices  on  root-cutting  plants. 

D.  BAIRD  & SON,  BAIRD,  N.  J. 


THE  RIGHT  PLACE  TO  BUY 

TREES 

is  where  you  can  get  the  best  trees  at  right 
prices.  This  you  can  do  by  buying  them 
from  us.  Our  trees  are  propagated  direct 
from  choice  bearing,  reselected  trees;  they 
will  produce  fruit  of  highest  color,  richest 
flavor,  most  uniform  size,  and  trees  are 
hardy,  early  and  prolific  bearers.  We  guar- 
antee our  trees  and  prices  to  please.  If  you 
want  an  apple  that  will  keep  until  the  new 
crop  comes  in,  plant  the  Missing  Link  Apple. 

Missing  Link  Apple  Co. 

^Nurserymen,  CLAYTON,  ILL. 


ply,  but  really  sublimely,  says,  "My 
object  Is  Improvement,  not  something 
just  as  good,  and  for  this  I work,  nev- 
er thinking  of  anything  but  something 
better  than  before." 

These  words  express  the  true  spirit 
of  creative  genius.  It  finds  Its  re- 
ward in  producing  something  that 
leaves  the  world  better  off  than  be- 
fore. The  world  owes  a debt  to  such 
creators,  but  it  never  pays  it  in  cash. 
Mr.  Bauer  well  says  that  he  has  never 
made  money  enough  out  of  any  new 
variety  to  half  repay  him  for  his 
trouble.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  ber- 
ry growers  of  the  United  States  could 
well  afford  to  pension  in  comfort  for 
life  the  originator  of  an  Excelsior,  a 
Dunlap,  a Gandy  and  other  standard 
varieties  that  have  earned  millions  of 
dollars  for  them. 

% 

Fruit  Gossip. 

In  recommending  the  planting  of 
strawberries  in  March,  I might  well 
have  included  other  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  and  plants.  Every  kind  of  fruit 
tree,  shrub  or  plant,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  is  sure  to  grow  if  planted 
early,  in  March  if  possible,  and  just 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough 
to  be  worked.  Every  succeeding  week 
after  spring  fairly  opens  increases  the 
risk.  While  the  soil  is  cool  and  damp 
and  there  is  no  hot  sun  to  make  clods 
and  dry  dirt  and  wither  the  roots 
from  careless  exposure,  is  the  time 
above  all.  Of  course  we  cannot  al- 
ways do  this,  no  matter  how  willing 
we  may  be.  When  we  have  to  de- 
pend on  nursery  stock  there  is  never 
any  telling  just  when  it  will  arrive, 
for  the  nursery  is  overwhelmed  with 
work  and  your  order  has  to  wait  its 
turn,  and  then,  come  the  uncertainties 
of  railroad  delivery,  Never  order  by 
freight  unless  you  do  so  very  early 
so  that  if  your  shipment  takes  twice 
as  long  to  arrive  as  you  expected  (and 
it  generally  does),  it  may  still  be 
planted  reasonably  early. 

If  the  weather  is  unfavorable  when 
the  stock  comes,  heel  it  out  till  the 
ground  is  ready,  or  if  damp  and  well 
packed  it  may  safely  be  left  in  the 
box  for  a few  days. 

Of  the  small  fruits  I should  plant 
gooseberries  first,  because  they  are 
the  first  to  start  growth.  Next  come 
blackberries  and  then  raspberries. 
Root-cutting  plants  are  preferable  in 
ordering  from  nurseries,  but  suckers 
are  all  right  for  near-by  stock  or 
transplanting  at  home.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  multiply  one  or  more  plants 
of  a certain  kind  dig  up  all  the  roots 
except  the  very  fine  ones,  cut  in  three- 
inch  lengths  and  plant  in  well  pre- 
pared soil  not  over  three  inches  deep. 

The  best  all  round  black  berry  I ever 
grew  is  the  Kittatinny.  It  has  only 
one  fault  that  I ever  discovered,  but 
that  is  heavy  enough  to  condemn  it 
forever.  It  rusts,  and  it  rusts  badly. 
Perfection  in  vigor  of  growth,  size, 
beauty  and  flavor  of  berry,  and  in 
productiveness,  it  is  with  the  great- 
est regret  that  the  grower  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  discard  it.  Some  new 
aspirants  for  favor  are  coming  in 
that  may  possibly  equal  it,  such  as  the 
Eldorado,  quite  well  tested,  and  the 
Ward  and  Blowers,  just  introduced. 
The  Mersereau,  another  recent  intro- 
duction, brought  out  with  a tremen- 
dous lot  of  advertising,  took  the  rust 
the  first  year  it  bore  for  me.  That 
took  it  out  of  the  list  of  eligibles  at 
once. 

For  a fancy  red  raspberry  I recom- 
mend the  Loudon.  The  longer  I raise 
it,  the  higher  is  my  opinion  of  it.  It 
is  a most  beautiful  berry  of  the  larg- 
est size  and  almost  translucent.  It  is 
the  heaviest  bearer  of  any  variety  I 
have  tried. 

The  only  objections  I have  ever 
heard  to  the  Loudon  were  that  it  was 
not  a vigorous  grower  and  that  it  was 
subject  to  root  gall.  As  to  growth,  I 
will  say  that  undoubtedly  it  demands 
good  soil  and  cultivation.  It  will  not 
endure  the  neglect  that  some  varieties 
will.  It  does  not  sucker  nearly  so 
freely  as  other  kinds,  but  that  I re- 
gard as  an  advantage,  for  if  not  want- 
ed for  planting,  suckers  are  only  so 
many  more  weeds  to  cut  down.  The 
fruiting  canes,  however,  grow  large 
and  strong  enough.  It  has  beaten  its 
old  rival,  the  Cuthbert,  because,  for 
one  thing,  it  is  hardier.  I have  never 
known  it  to  winter-kill.  As  to  root 
gall,  my  first  plants  were  free  from 
it  and  it  has  never  appeared  here.  A 
second  lot  of  plants  that  I sent  for 
were  badly  affected.  I sorted  them 
carefully,  rejecting  all  the  diseased 
ones.  A few  days  after  setting  the 
remainder,  my  fears  of  inoculating  the 
soil  with  this  new  disease  persuaded 
me  to  pull  them  up  also  and  throw 
them  away.  Now  some  growers  re- 
port that  they  do  not  find  that  it  ap- 


preciably Injures  the  plants.  I pre- 
sume that  its  weakening  effect  can  be 
overcome  by  good  culture  and  fer- 
tilizing. L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Missouri. 

<$£6 

American  Homological  Society 
Meeting. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that 
the  thirtieth  biennial  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  will 
be  held  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  connection 
with  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  Sep- 
tember 26  and  27,  1907.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  meeting  will  be  held 
the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Horti- 
cultural Science,  of  which  Dean  L.  H. 
Bailey  of  Cornell  is  president,  so  that 
this  will  be  the  most  important  horti- 
cultural meeting  of  the  year.  An- 
nouncement of  the  date  and  place  is 
made  early,  so  that  fruit-growers 
everywhere  can  prepare  to  attend 
this  meeting. 

It  is  expected  that  very  low  rail- 
road rates  will  be  made  to  the  ex- 
position, and  as  that  will  be  a good 
time  of  year  to  visit  that  part  of  the 
country,  the  attendance  should;  be 
very  large.  Virginia  is  rich  in  his- 
toric memories,  and  every  visitor  will 
be  delighted  with  his  reception  and 
with  the  things  he  shall  see  while 
there.  A number  of  horticultural 
societies  of  neighboring  states  will 
hold  their  summer  meetings  at  the 
exposition,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
season  of  horticultural  gatherings 
which  will  attract  persons  from  all 
over  the  country. 

’Sjjfc 

Protection  Against  Rabbits. 

Rabbits  are  very  destructive  to 
young  orchards  and  oftimes  girdle 
trees  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter. 
In  our  western  commercial  orchards 
we  have  used  white  arsenic  mixed 
with  an  equal  portion  of  flour.  Cut 
apples  in  quarters;  dip  the  cut  sur- 
faces of  the  apples  into  water  and 
then  in  the  poison.  The  flour  will 
cause  the  arsenic  to  adhere  to  the  ap- 
ple a longer  time.  Distribute  these 
poisoned  quarters  of  apples  once  in 
two  weeks. 

Another  remedy:  Purchase  tobacco 

stems  from  the  cigarmaker  and  steep 
a strong  solution  of  tobacco.  When 
this  is  cool  add  a pail  of  blood  from 
the  slaughter-house  and  add  a small 
amount  of  flour  to  make  it  slightly 
adhesive.  This  is  applied  to  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  with  a swab.  It  is  more 
comfortable  in  cold  weather  if  you 
apply  this  while  yet  warm.  If  not 
convenient  to  obtain  the  blood,  then 
soap,  crude  carbolic  acid  or  red  pep- 
per may  be  used  in  place  of  blood. 

F.  F.  STEPHENS. 

Crete,  Neb. 

^ 

Chance  to  Get  a Big  Farm  Paper  Free 

We  wish  to  send  you  our  great 
farm  paper  absolutely  free  for  three 
months  if  you  will  do  us  a small  fa- 
vor. Just  send  us  names  and  addresses 
of  five  good  farmers  and  enclose  2- 
cent  stamp.  Address  Valley  Farmer, 
425  Jackson  street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Any  garden, -farm  or  piece  of  land  may 
be  made  a constant  source  of  profit  with 
strawberries.  Our  method  of  teaching  the 
work  makes  it  easy  sailing  to  grow  big 
crops  and  get  big  prices.  The  demand  for 
fancy  strawberries  is  far  greater  than  the 
supply;  this  fruit  is  welcomed  and  relished 
by  everybody.  We  publish  a monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  its  culture  called 


The  Strawberry 

It’s  printed  on  fine  paper;  hamisomely 
illustrated.  Has  special  Correspondence 
School  Department  where  all  questions 


pertaining  to  strawberry  growing  are  an- 
swered without  charge  by  an  expert  who 
has  been  “through  the  mill.”  It  teaches 


how  to  avoid  mistakes.  Costs  $1.00  a year. 
Our  SPECIAL  Introductory  Offer— Send  to- 
day  10c  (silver)  for  postage 
. and  packing.  We’ll  send 
sample  copy  of  Strawberry 
magazine  and  our  famous  egg 
separator.  Separates  yolk  from  white. 
KELLOGG  PUB.  CO.  Box 40, Three  Rivers, Micb. 


Strawberry  Plants 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 


To  succeed  In  growing  large  crops  you  must 
have  good  plants  to  start  with,  true  to 
name.  We  have  them.  My  catalogue,  which 
is  free,  tells  you  about  my  stock. 

J.  VV.  HALL,  MARION  STATION,  MD. 


Trees  and  Plants 


We  offer  a complete  line  of  Nursery  Stock 
at  lowest  wholesale  prices.  Give  us  a list 
of  your  wants  and  we  will  quote  you  prices 
that  will  save  you  money.  Everything  guar- 
anteed. We  want  more  salesmen. 

THE  ROEDER  NURSERIES. 

Osceola.  Mo. 


Sandusky  & Co. 

Wholesale  Dealers  In 

FRUITS,  PRODUCE,  BUTTER,  EGGS, 
STRAWBERRIES  AND  GRAPES, 

IN  CAR  LOTS 

We  handle  Berry  Boxes,  Grape  Baskets, 
Egg  Case  Material,  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

116  South  3rd  and  115  Market  St., 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Apples  Wanted 

Balk  or  Barreled. 

Tell  us  what  varieties  and  quan- 
tity you  can  furnish.  We  want  to 
to  business  with  you. 

OOYNE  BROS.,  160  S.  Water  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

Car  lot  distributors. 


GAIN  ACRES 

by  clearingthat  stumpy  piece 
jofland.  The  Hercules  Stump 
Tullerpullsanystump.  Saves 
time,  labor  and  money. 

Catalog  free.  Hercules  Mfg,  Co.,  Dent.  37.  Cepterville,  .'a. 


Running  Water  for  Irrigation  and  Home  Use 

Make  your  unproductive  land  profitable.  It’s  an  easy  matter,  and  the  expense  is  not 
great.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  arid  land,  now  practically  useless,  can  be  made  tillable  and  fit 
for  the  raising  of  fruits  of  various  kinds.  If  there’s  a running  stream  or  spring  on  your 
land,  you  can,  by  installing  a 

NIAGARA  Hydraulic  Ram 

pump  the  water  to  any  part  of  your  farm  desired.  Y ou  can  have  running  water  in  your  home, 
with  bath  and  closet,  and  plenty  of  water  at  the  barn  for  watering  horses  and  cattle, 
washing  wagons,  etc.  The  Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram  is  a great  deal  cheaper  than  a 
windmill  or  a gasoline  engine,  and  does  ten  times-the  amount  of  work.  It’s  used  and 
endorsed  by  both  the  Penna.  R.  R.and  the  U.  8.  Government. 

Write  at  once  for  a copy  of  our  free  booklet  p , which  illustrates  and  describes  this 
great  automatic  pump,  and  shows  how  it  worKS  continuously  without  any  attention 
or  repairs.  Also  ask  for  guaranteed  estimate. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO., 

140  Nassau  SI.,  New  York.  Factory,  Chester,  Pa. 


WE  PAY  YOUR  FARE 

Todav  if  you  succeed  you  must  be  trained.  The  world  demands  it; 
, for  the  untrained  it  has  little  use.  Many  ambitious  young  people 
anxious  to  succeed  are  prevented  lrurn  securing  the  necessary 
training  on  account  of  the  expense.  When  and  how  shall  these 
young  men  and  women  get  the  required  start  in  life?  The 
"Western  Normal  College  solves  the  problem  on  the  most 
liberal  and  practical  lines  offered  by  any  educational  institution. 
Our  aim  is  to  help  the  student  in  every  possible  way.  Student’s 
Rail  Road  Fare  paid.  Our  Bulletin  sent  tree. 

Will  You  Come? 

The  Institution  is  approved  by  the  State  of  Iowa,  located  in  an 
ideal  college  city,  ana  proudly  claimed  by  thousands  of  students 
from  all  over  the  U.  S.  as  their  Alma  Mater.  We  offer  instruction 
in  twelve  departments  and  forty  courses.  In  each  of  these  we  have 
the  ablest  instructors  and  finest  equipments.  Studentsmay  enter 
at  any  time  without  examination. 

Distance  is  no  Barrier 


This  is  vour  golden  opportunity  to  secure  an  education;  to  fit 
yourself  for  your  part  in  the  world’s  work.  Hundreds  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Hundreds  more  will.  Do  you  not 
desire  to  be  one  of  them?  Write  tod  »v.  Address 


J.  M.  HUSSEY,  Pres., 


Box  16 


Shenandoah,  Iowa, 


Monthly  Page 
Fifty-two 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI  T“r,I JrtfSlli 


The  Hawkeye 

reeProtectors 


PRICES: 

100  Protectors  . . $ .75 
1000  Protectors  . . 5.00 


Sample  and  Circular  FREE.  PROMPT  Shipment. 

Burlington  Basket  Company 

BURLINGTON,  IOWA 


will  protectyour  youngtrees 
against  Rabbits,  Mice,  in 
fact  ALL  Kinds  of  tree 
gnawers  as  well  as  Sunscald, 
Blistering,  at  a cost  ofa  frac- 
tion of  a cent  per  tree.  It 
will  protect  as  long  as  the 
tree  needs  protection.  It 
ALWAYS  gives  SATIS- 
FACTION. 


Tulip  Poplar 
Black 
Locust 


Sweet  Gum,  Black, 
White  and  Japan  Wal- 
nuts, Witch  Hazel,  Sli- 
ver Maple,  White  Elm, 
Mulberry,  Althea  Caly- 
canthus,  Yucca  and  a 
large  stock  of  Forest 
Tree  and  Shrub  Seeds 
and  Seedlings  for  nur- 
serymen, parks  and 
private  grounds. 


Forest  Nursery  & Seed  Co. 

McMinnville,  Tenn. 


Vincennes  Nurseries 

W.  C.  REED,  Prop. 

VINCENNES,  INDIANA 

Offer  a fine  lot  of 

Japan  Plum 

one  and  two  year;  also 

Wild  Goose  and 
Robinson 

A general  line  of  other  nursery 
stock.  Send  In  a list  of  your  wants. 


Tecumseh  Nurseries 

Tecumseh  trees  are  famous  wherever 
planted,  and  theyare  planted  everywhere 
— from  Maine  to  Colorado,  and  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf.  Try  them.  Gatalogfree 

TECUMSEH  NURSERIES  CEDARVILLE,  OHIO 


DON’T  DELAY 

Send  at  once  for  our  new  descriptive 
catalogue  and  price  list,  free  to  appli- 
cants. 200  acres  in  nursery,  over  800 
varieties  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants.  Address 

H.  J.  Weber  & Sons  Nursery  Co. 

Nursery,  Missouri 


Iowa  s=  Peach  Trees 

Are  the  best  for  planters  along  the  northern 
limits  of  the  peach  belt.  J.  L.  Wilson,  ths 
Southern  Iowa  peach  grower,  has  a fine 
stock  of  trees  to  offer  planters  at  wholesale 
prices.  Also  a general  line  of  nursery  stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

John  L.  Wilson  Bs^  Centerville,  la. 


A SQUARE  DEAL! 

That’s  all.  Wedon’tgrow  better  nursery  stock  than  anv 
one  else,  nor  sell  cheapest.  We  do  grow  honest  stock, 
propagated  off  select,  bearing  trees  and  sell  it  as  Jow  as 
8«cn  stock  can  be  sold.  11  acres  in  nursery ; 86  acres  de- 
voted to  the  business.  We  oversee  it  ourselves.  250,000 
nursery -grown  forest  tree  seedlings,  bushelsof  tree  seeds. 
26, 000  apple  h ml  a proportionate  amount  of  other  fruits. 
Our  catalogue  is  free  and  tells  just  what  the  sorts  do— no 
more  nor  less.  It  is  free ; send  for  it. 

HOPEDALE  NURSERIES,  llopedale,  Illinois 
J.  W.  Griesmer,  Prop. 


Fredonia  Grape  Vines 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  over  ten 
million  grape  vines  shipped  from  Free- 
donla  yearly  and  demand  still  continues? 
Doesn’t  that  show  that  there  you  get  the 
most  value  for  your  money? 

Buy  of  first  hands.  Wholesale  and  re- 
tail. Catalogue  free. 

FOSTER  & GRIFFITH.  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


Cf)  BULBS 

W V25  Cents. 

Will  grow  in  the  house 
or  out  of  doors. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips, 

Crocus,  Fuchsias, 

Oxalis,  Jonquils, 

Daffodils,  Dcwoy  Lily, 

Tuberoses,  Gladiolus, 

Chinese  Luy,  Begonia. 

Gloxinia,  Lilies  of  the  

Valley— all  postpaid,  25c.  in  stamps  or  coin. 
As  a premium  with  these  Bulbs  we  will  send 
FREE  a giant  collection  of  flower  seeds  — over  200  varieties. 
NATIONAL  XUJiSJSJil' Boston, Mass. 


Fruit-Growing  and  Dairying. 

Very  often  we  have  letters  from 
persons  who  want  to  know  how  to 
manage  a fruit  farm  until  the  fruits 
come  Into  bearing — how  to  make  the 
farm  pay  its  way,  in  other  words.  We 
are  glad,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent a report  of  the  experience  of  W. 
P.  Custer,  Monmouth,  111.,  who  has 
had  to  solve  this  same  problem.  Mr. 
Custer  writes: 

Three  years  ago  last  spring,  I em- 
barked In  fruit-growing  and  the 
dairy  business  at  the  same  time.  I 
realized  I would  need  an  income 
while  my  fruits  were  growing,  and 
selected  the  dairy  business  as  a part 
of  the  combination.  And  now,  as  I 
look  back,  I don’t  see  what  I could 
have  done  without  the  cows. 

I sell  my  milk  on  a milk  route; 
milk  is  bottled  at  the  farm  and  sold 
for  6*4  cents  a quart.  Living  only 
half  a mile  from  the  city  limits,  on  a 
macadam  road,  I can  go  to  town  in 
all  kinds  of  weather.  I know  of  no 
better  combination  than  fruit-grow- 
ing and  dairying.  My  cows  have 
served  the  dual  purpose  of  furnishing 
me  with  money  while  my  fruits  were 
unproductive,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  have  enriched  the  soil  by  con- 
verting roughage  into  manure.  I 
started  with  five  cows  and  now  have 
eighteen — and  they  are  all  paid  for, 
too.  I raised  most  of  them  myself. 
The  demand  for  good  milk  is  great, 
and  I could  sell  the  milk  from  100 
cows  if  I had  them;  our  town  is  one 
of  about  11,000  people. 

My  farm  consists  of  thirty-five 
acres;  ten  acres  are  planted  to  fruits, 
and  twenty-five  acres  in  pasture;  in 
addition  I rent  ten  acres  of  land  from  i 
a neighbor.  I planted  small  frujts 
between  the  trees  in  my  fruit  tract, 
and  where  I don’t  grow  fruits  I grow 
potatoes.  I have  raised  as  much  as 
300  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre,  and 
sold  them  at  good  prices.  My  crops 
are  sold  direct  to  the  consumer,  and 
this  plan  of  selling  appeals  to  me  as 
a good  one.  I take  orders  on  my 
milk  route,  and  deliver  berries  and 
other  fruits  the  next  day.  This  cuts 
out  the  middleman,  and  gets  the 
fruits  into  the  hands  of  the  consum- 
ers in  good  shape.  I give  good  meas- 
ure and  guarantee  the  quality  of  the 
fruit — if  not  as  represented,  I make 
good  the  next  day. 

In  the  management  of  my  place,  I 
keep  one  man  the  year  round,  and 
from  March  until  August  I have 
three;  would  keep  two  men  the 
year  round  if  I could  get  another 
good  one,  but  they  are  mighty  hard 
to  find.  In  managing  my  cultivated 
land  I have  to  practice  intensive 
methods.  For  instance,  when  I 
plowed  my  potatoes  the  last  time  I 
planted  sweet  corn  between  the 
rows.  The  corn  made  a good  crop 
and  in  no  way  interfered  with  the 
potatoes.  After  getting  both  crops 
off  the  ground  there  was  plenty  of 
time  to  have  planted  rye  for  winter 
pasture,  but  I was  too  busy  to  look 
after  this. 

Up  to  the  present  time  I have  pas- 
tured my  cattle,  but  will  have  a silo 
for  the  coming  season.  Last  summer 
I began  feeding  sweet  corn  about  the 
middle  of  July,  on  account  of  short 
pasture.  I buy  all  my  hay,  corn  and 
oats  for  cows;  corn  is  ground  up, 
cob  and  all,  and  I also  grind  the  oats 
or  soak  it  and  mix  all  together.  This 
gives  better  results,  I believe,  than 
some  of  the  new-fangled  stock  foods 
advertised  so  extensively. 

In  selecting  cows  for  my  herd  I 
remember  that  city  people  want  milk 
that,  while  it  will  produce  good 
cream,  will  still  be  good  to  drink  af- 
ter the  cream  is  removed.  Now,  Jer- 
sey milk  is  poor  after  the  cream  is 
removed,  so  I have  a mixed  herd, 
part  Jersey  and  part  Holstein,  Short- 
horn and  Durham. 

I have  not  had  much  returns  from 
my  fruit  as  yet.  Have  tried  a num- 
ber of  varieties  of  strawberries,  but 
have  found  none  that  yields  like  the 
Dunlap.  The  New  York  is  an  enor- 
mous berry  and  of  fine  flavor.  Bran- 
dywine yields  well,  but  is  not  liked 
by  customers,  on  account  of  the  large 
core  that  pulls  out  when  the  berries 
are  capped;  a little  rain  spoils  this 
variety  on  the  vine,  too.  The  Cli- 
max is  a good  berry  for  size  and 
firmness,  but  is  a litle  too  acid  for 
me. 

Now,  this  is  about  the  way  I have 
made  my  farm  pay  from  the  start.  I 
started  $2,200  In  debt,  and  have  paid 
this,  except  $000,  besides  having 
made  extensive  improvements  on  the 
place.  I bought  two  good  brood 
mares  at  the  start,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  four  of  their  colts  had 


been  sold  for  $315,  and  I had  had  the 
use  of  the  mares  all  the  time  except 
a week  when  they  were  foaling.  I 
raise  from  ten  to  twenty  head  of  hogs 
each  year,  and  my  mother  and  sister 
raised  chickens  and  made  pin  money. 
Mother  passed  away  in  November, 
however,  after  having  been  an  in- 
valid for  more  than  twenty  years.The 
chickens  are  given  free  range,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  they  injure  straw- 
berries. 

My  success  has  not  been  remark- 
able. It  has  been  only  that  which 
can  be  attained  by  anyone  who  will 
work  hard  and  manage  well.  I can 
find  no  fault  with  the  combination  I 
have  chosen,  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
dairying  and  fruit-growing  go  well 
together,  where  one  is  located  where 
the  products  can  be  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer. 

it 

Ben  Davis. 

This  apple  has  been  kicked  for  a 
long  time,  by  the  high-toned  papers 
of  the  east  and  some  in  the  west,  on 
account  of  its  quality  as  an  eating 
apple,  because  it  was  not  up  the  qual- 
ity of  such  as  the  Northern  Spy, 
Greening,  Spitzenburg  and  others.  In 
foreign  markets  early  this  season  it 
was  quoted  low  in  price  on  account 
of  quality,  but  later  quotations  from 
the  same  markets  report  it  selling  for 
highest  price,  in  competion  with  the 
best  eastern  and  Canada  fruit.  But 
the  thing  that  seems  pleasing  to 
friends  of  Ben  Davis  is  the  fact  that 
the  New  York  Fruit  Growers  held 
their  winter  meeting  in  the  heart  of 
the  best  fruit  region  of  New  York,  at; 
Penn  Yan,  and  it  was  attended  by  the 
critical  men  of  that  country.  At  the 
hotel  headquarters  they  found  thej 
best  yet,  a pie-maker  who  knew  how 
to  make  them.  They  all  liked  pie,, 
they  all  ate  it,  and  expressed  them- 
selves in  deserved  praise  of  the  pie 
they  ate,  and  when  they  made  in- 
quiries, found  it  was  made  of  the  Ben 
Davis  apple.  This,  I dare  say,  was 
much  to  their  surprise.  The  follow^ 
ing  from  the  editor  of  the  Rural-New 
Yorker  tells  the  story:  ‘‘The  New 

York  State  Fruit  Growers  held  a 
large  and  lively  meeting  at  Penn  Yan. 


it 


SEPARATOR  FREE 

TWO  MONTHS’  TRIAL 

WE  WILL  GLADLY  SEND 
YOU  A CREAM  SEPA- 
RATOR ; you  can  use  It 
sixty  days,  and  If  you  are 

not  sure  you  have  received 
the  best  separator  In  the 
world,  the  trial  won’t  cost  you 
one  cent.  Write  for  our  new 
Cream  Separator  Catalogue  and 
learn  of  THIS  GREAT  OFFER. 
7 C buys  our  wonder* 
■ 10  ful  1907  model 
undee  Cream  Separator,  the 
equal  of  any  machine  sold  by 
anyone  else  up  to  $40.00.  Our 
Improved  Economy  Cream 
Separator,  slightly  higher  In 
price  than  our  Dun- 
„ dee  Is  guaranteed  the 
l/Jbest  separator  made, 
regardless  of  name  or 
price,  and  is  sold  at  a 
small  part  of  the  price 
others  ask  for  high  grade 
separators;  and  we  guar- 
antee our  Economy  to 
have  greater  capacity, 
to  skim  closer,  skim 
colder  milk,  run  easier 
and  not  get  out  of 
order;  wear  longer 
than  any  other  ma- 
chine in  the  market.  We  guar- 
antee it  20  years,  take  care  of  it 
lor  you  from  the  day  you  re- 
ceive it,  and  will  always  furnish  you  any  needed  repair 
>r  part  in  the  years  to  come,  promptly  and  on  a few  day’s  notice. 


PRICES  NOW  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

OUR  CREAM  SEPARATOR  OFFERS  are  more  liberal, 
more  wonderful  than  ever  before,  greatly  improved 
nodels,  prices  lower  than  last  season.  If  you 

nave  more  than  one  cow,  write  us  a letter  or  a 
lostal  and  say,  “Send  me  your  New  Cream  Separator 
Catalogue  and  all  your  new  oflers,'’  and  our  great  1»07 
cream  separator  nronosition  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail,  free  and 


.•ream  separator  proposition  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail,  free  and  postpaid.  We  have  two  bie;  cream  sep- 
arator factories  ana  can  sell  you  a machine  on  a two 


months’  free  trial,  on  manufacturing  cost  basis,  much 
less  than  dealers  and  agents  pay  (all  these  profits  you 
:ave)  at  a lower  price  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 


If  you  buy  from  us  you  get  our  free  Profit  Sharing 
Certificates  and  can  exchange  them  for  your  choice  or 
any  number  of  most  valuable  articles,  which  we  give 
our  customers  free.  Write  for  catalogue  today.  Address, 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO 


MORE  AND  BETTER  CIDER 

f from  less  apples  and  more  juice 
from  less  grapes  are  produced 
with  our  presses  than  with  any 
other  press  made.  The  extra 
yield  of  juice  soon  pays 
for  the  press.  A 

HYDRAULIC  >RESS 

for  custom  work  in  your 
locality  will  prove  a 
money-maker.  Various 
sizes,  hand  or  power.  25 
to  600  barrels  per  day. 

Presses  for  all  purposes. 

Also  Steam  Evaporators, 

Apple-butter  Cookers,  etc. 

Fully  (ruaravteed. 

Catalog  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.v 

l No,  5|  MAIN  STREET,  MT.  GILEAD,  OHIO,  J 


This  society  has  become  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  largest  organiza- 
tion of  its  class  In  the  country.  It  Is 
a business  organization  and  does 
things  (and  ought  to  do  more  of 
them)  which  some  societies  do  not 
attempt.  There  was  one  person  in 
Penn  Yan  that  richly  deserved 
honorary  membership  in  the  society. 
That  was  the  cook  at  the  headquar- 
ters hotel.  She  made  the  finest  pie 
that  we  have  tasted  in  twenty-five 
years.  It  was  like  mother  used  to 
make,  brought  up  to  date.  That  wo- 
man could  make  a dream  in  pastry 
out  of  the  Ben  Davis  apple.  If  we 
knew  of  any  higher  compliment  to 
throw  at  her  skill,  we  would  throw 
it.  We  have  eaten  pies  in  twenty- 
five  different  states — from  the  dried 
apple  horror  of  the  western  desert  to 
a genuine  pan  dowdy  in  Massachu- 
setts. Women  who  can  do  such  won- 
ders with  an  apple  are  the  most  use- 
ful missionaries  of  the  Apple  Con- 
sumer’s League.  It  is  well  enough 
for  our  scientific  gentlemen  to  pick 
an  apple  pie  apart  and  give  us  the 
analysis,  (they  would  not  stop  to  an- 
alyze one  of  these  pies — they  would 
eat  them),  but  the  cook  who  puts  the 
pie  together  is  the  more  practical 
member  of  society.  The  proprietor 
of  that  hotel  ought  to  realize  that  he 
has  a master  hand  presiding  at  his 
stove.” 

That  is  putting  credit  where 
credit  is  due;  but  why  have  the  east- 
erners been  so  long  in  finding  it  out? 
We  always-  claimed  Ben  Davis  had 
high  merit  as  a cooking  apple,  but 
one  secret  not  generally  known  is 
that  it  should  be  eaten  when  fresh 
cooked;  it  does  not  hold  its  fine  fla- 
vor as  long  as  others,  but  to  cook 
Ben  Davis  for  dinner  and  eat  them 
when  warm,  it  is  very  good;  if  kept 
for  some  days,  it  will  lose  its  good 
quality.  So  long  as  the  foreign  mar- 
kets will  consume  them  in  such 
quantities,  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
overdoing  it;  when  Germany  comes  in 
line  and  removes  the  high  tariff,  put 
up  as  a bluff  to  our  high  protection, 
then  they  will  demand  unlimited 
quantities,  and  Ben  Davis  will  be  a 
show  apple  in  that  country  till  we 
find  a better  one.  For  home  use  the 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  c*. 
pacity;  *ii  sizes;  a Lac 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
— — ers.  Catalog  free. 

■March  Machinery  Co..  Room  ig?.  39 Cortlandt  Si.. 


CIDER  and  WINE 

PRESSES 

Hand  and  Power.  Catalogue  Free. 

Manufactured  by 


The  G.  J.  Emeny  Co.,  FTilton,  N.  Y- 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT^^  cuts  from 

PEUNING  SHEAS  Md".' 

not  bruise 
the 

PAT  We  Ei- 

’ presscharges 

on 

RHODES  NFC.  prices”  *n<1 

West  Bridge  St.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

No!  They’re  NOT  All  Alike 

Don’t  let  your  dealer  tell  you  that  all 
insect  destroyers  are  alike,  for  they’re 
not.  Some  kill  lice;  others  kill  mites. 
Some  are  effective  in  one  locality  but 
worthless  in  another,  and  vice  versa.  But 

Lee’s  Lice  Killer 

is  effective  any  time  or  place.  It  kills  them 
all— lice,  mites,  jiggers,  bedbugs-vermin 
of  every  description,  whether  on  the 
fowl  or  in  the  poultry-house. 

No  dusting,  handling,  dip- 
ping  or  greasing,  if  > ou  use 
Lee  s.  Just  paint  or  sprav 
the  roosts  ana  walls.  That’s 
M-*-  all!  Quart,  35c;  Half-gallon. 

60c;  Gallon,  $1.00 

i|w  » Manufae  bp 

'Ssl  G<“o.  H Lee  Co..  Omaha,  Neb. 

SS  Germozoue  is  the  best 

B cure  for  Bowel  Complaint, 
gg  » Chicken  Cholera,  etc.  ! 

Gano  is  a large  improvement  in  Ben 
Davis,  but  it  may  not  be  so  largely 
exported  yet  to  test  its  value  there 
in  foreign  markets.  Grow  Grimes’ 
Golden  for  home  use,  but  raise  what 
sells  best  for  market. 

Kansas.  A.  H.  GRIESA. 


DOLLARS  FOR  DIMES 


$10.00  in  Bank  earns  40  cents  a year;  with  ua  It 
increases  to  $100.00.  Bank  References.  No 
Risk.  Investigate.  Write  at  once  to  tbe 
MANHATTAN  FINANCE  COMPANY, 
Metropolitan  Building,  New  York* 
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Monthly  Page 
Fifty-three 


WET  WEATHERWORK 

HEALTHFUL 

AND 

PLEASANT 

IF  YOU  WEAR 


BR(^ 

WATERPROOF 
OILED  CLOTHING 

BLACK  OR  YELLOW 

Perfect  Protection 
Longest  Service 
Low  in  Price 

Sold  Everywhere 


WRITE  TO 

Bacon  & Co. 

APPLETON.  N.  Y. 

for  their  Catalog  of 

Basswood  Ladders 
Crates.  Baskets 
and  Fruit  Packages 

It’s  yours  for  the  asking. 


GALVANIZED  STEEL  GATE 

FOR  or  we  furnish  patent  attachments 

with  which  you  can  make  a slide 
Jp  / and  swin  gate. 


The  Weston  Gate  does  not  bind,  sag  or 
have  to  eb  carried.  Works  easily  as  a door. 
No  strain  on  post  and  no  extra  walk  gate 
needed.  Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  farmers 
and  railroads.  Sold  on  15  days’  trial.  Write 
today  for  catalog  of  full  line. 

THE  WESTON  GATE  CO.,  Box  23,  North  Dover,  Ohio 

Manlove  Automatic  Gate 

Always  In  order. 

Operated  by  any 

vehicle.  Can  be 

iCODQ  attached  to  any 

post.  It  adds  to 
| the  convenience, 
8_!  value,  safety  and 
beauty  of  home.  This  gate  has 
been  in  use  many  years  and  has 
passed  all  experimental  stages,  and  is  per- 
fect. The  various  parts  are  patented  and 
fully  guaranteed  by  us.  New  “07  style”  of 
filling,  best  work  and  material. 

MANLOVE  GATE  COMPANY. 

272  E.  Huron  St.  Chicago,  111. 


Anchor  Fence 

combines  strength  and  beauty 
with  long  life.  Large,  hard  steel 
iwires.  Heavily  galvanized. 


"»  Farm  and  Ornamental 

Handsome,  easy  to  build,  always 
standserect.  Ask  for  Fence  Book  X 

Anchor  Fence  & Mfg.  Co 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Stock  & Poultry  FENCE 


Many  styles  and  heights; 
Diamond  or  Square  Mesh; 
prices  low.  Solddirecton 
30  daysfree  trial,  freight 
prepaid.  Catalogue  free. 
KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  103,  Muncie,  Ind. 


t- ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  DESIGNS,  ALL  STEEL. 

Handsome  — cheaper  than 
wood— more  durable.  Special 
prices  to  churches  and  ceme- 
teries. Don’t  buy  a fence  until 
you  get  our  free  catalogue. 

K '>,<omo  Fence  Machine  Co., 
411  v«rtli  St...  Kokomo.  Ind. 


The  Mineable 
Splicer 

Fence  splicing  made 
easy.  Sent  postpaid,  15c. 

Geo.  D.  Lockwood, 

Ypeilanti,  Mich. 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

at  Small  Co9t  with 

WILSON’S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

FromltolOH.P.  Also  Bone 
Cutters,  hand  and  power 
for  the  poultrymen;  grit 
and  shell  mills,  farm  reed 
mills,  family  grist  mills, 
scrap  cake  mills.  Send  for 
our  catalog. 

Wilson  Bros.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Easton,  Pa. 

STEREOSCOPES 

NAMES  OF  FARMERS 

The  Farm  Magazine 
Co.  wants  names  of 
farmers  likely  to  be 
interested  in  their  big, 
handsomely  illustrat- 
ed farm  paper.  For  5 names 
they  will  allow  our  readers  25c 
and  a stereoscopic  outfit.  The 
subscription  price  is  50c.  Send 
5 names  and  addresses  of  farm- 
ers and  25c.  The  publishers  will 
enter  you  as  a subscriber  fully 
paid  for  1 year.  They  will  mail 
i FREE  a hoys’and  girls’stereoscope  and  50  views 
ddress.  FARM  MAGAZINE  CO.,  BOX  OMAHA,  NEB 


Who  Is  Right  About 
THE  BEST 

Cream  Separator? 


Every  cream  separator  manufacturer,  old  and  new  alike, 
claims  that  his  separator  is  better  than  any  other.  WHO  IS 
RIGHT?  Who  can  honestly  make  such  a claim?  We  will  leave 
the  answer  to  you  but  wish  to  submit  a few  facts  for  your  con- 
sideration. The  DE  LAVAL,  machine  was  the  original  separator 
and  it  has  been  manufactured  for  twenty-eight  years,  twice  as 
long  as  any  other  machine.  The  world’s  best  inventors  and 
mechanics  have  been  constantly  working  and  trying  to  better 
it  and  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  annually  in  this 
effort.  The  DE  LAVAL  has  for  many  years  been  thoroughly 
tested,  tried  and  used  in  every  civilized  country  in  the  world 
and  under  every  conceivable  condition.  Over  800,000  have  been 
sold  to  date,  several  times  all  other  makes  combined.  From 
these  tests  and  experiences  the  DE  LAVAL  experts  have 
learned  what  a cream  separator  must  be  to  be  called  BEST. 
The  DE  LAVAL  machine  of  today  represents  this  knowledge. 
Every  feature  of  its  construction  is  the  result  of  years  of  study 
and  practical  experience  and  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of 
money.  Nothing  has  been  left  undone  that  would  help  to  make 
and  keep  the  DE  LAVAL  the  BEST  of  all  separators.  No 
separator  built  today  contains  any  feature  whatever,  not  used 
in  the  DE  LAVAL,  which  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  been 
tried  out  by  the  DE  LAVAL  experts  and  cast  aside  for  some- 
thing better  in  the  present  DE  LAVAL  construction.  Consider 
these  facts  well,  consult  every  experienced  separator  user  you 
can,  learn  all  that  is  possible  about  cream  separators  and  then 
tell  us  WHO  you  think  is  RIGHT.  Meanwhile  send  for  a DE 
LAVAL  catalog  of  separator  facts  and  reasons,  to  be  had  for 
the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  & Canal  8ts., 
CHICAGO. 

1C  I 3 Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

O & I I Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCI8CO. 


General  Offices  t 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


131  Youvilli  8quar«, 
MONTREAL. 

75  & 77  YORK  Strict, 

TORONTO. 

948  McDepmot  Avenue, 

WINNIPEG 


“Spring  Medicine.” 

In  the  spring  if  we  have  a good 
garden  we  can  be  provided  with  all 
the  medicine  we  need.  Instead  of 
taking  a patent  medicine  or  doses 
from  the  doctor  to  act  upon  the  liver 
and  to  purify  the  blood,  let  us  go  to 
our  gardens  for  all  needed  help.  Se- 
lect from  your  garden  spinach,  kale, 
mustard  and  Swiss  chard  and  they 
will  prove  better  cleansers  for  your 
system  than  any  drug.  Spinach  is 
called  the  broom  of  the  stomach.  If 
a broom  it  must  be  to  sweep  and 
clean  out  the  refuse  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  Try  it  and  I think  it 
will  be  preferable  to  some  bad-tast- 
ing medicine. 

I heard  of  a sanitarium  where  each 
as  he  entered  must  be  fed,  almost  en- 
tirely, upon  spinach  for  three  or  four 
meals;  instead  of  giving  medicine  all 
the  way  through  the  course  of  the 
treatment  they  resort  to  the  medicin- 
al properties  of  the  various  foods  to 
aid  in  their  cures. 

Onions  and  lettuce  and  cabbage 
are  needed  in  the  spring  to  help  puri- 
fy the  blood  after  the  cold  of  winter. 
Lettuce  and  onions  are  also  good  for 
one  troubled  with  insomnia.  Cabbage 
and  onions  are  said  to  be  antiscor- 
butic, but  must  be  eaten  raw  or  else 
properly  cooked  to  derive  the  full 
benefit  of  their  use. 

As  rheumatism  is  the  result  of  di°t- 
etic  errors,  it  can  be  cured  by  dis- 
carding foods  causing  the  same  and 
substituting  those  corrective  of  it. 
One  physician  says  he  can  cure  rheu- 
matism with  cabbage  and  I am  sure 
it  can  be  alleviated  by  making  onions, 
cabbage  and  celery  prominent  in  the 
diet  of  one  so  afflicted. 

We  get  the  mineral  elements  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom  that  we  need 
in  the  growth  and  repair  of  our  bod- 
ies, and  may  it  not  be  for  a lack  of 
these  foods  in  proper  proportion  that 
we  need  so  many  dentists  and  orthop- 
edists? There  is  always  a cause  to 
produce  every  effect.  Study  causes. 
- — Exchange. 

^ 

Modern  Spraying  Outfits. 

One  of  the  accompanying  cuts  rep- 
resents a scene  in  the  orchard  of  Mr. 
S.  W.  McCullum,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
where  some  experiments  were  being 


made  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
John  Craig,  of  Cornell  University. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Wilson,  an  inspector  at  Cor- 
nell, is  seen  standing  on  the  wagon 
with  coat  off.  Mr.  McCullum,  dress- 
ed in  white,  stands  in  the  foreground. 
The  machine  is  the  “Friend”  com- 


plete outfit  and  the  Cornell  men  were 
so  well  pleased  with  the  working  of 
the  machine  that  a similar  outfit  has 
since  been  installed  at  the  University, 
not  as  a gift,  but  bought  at  the  regu- 
lar price. 


The  other  halftone  cut  shows  the 
“Friend”  outfit  doing  some  early 
winter  spraying  for  San  Jose  scale. 
After  his  talk  at  the  Penn  Yan  meet- 
ing on  San  Jose  scale,  Mr.  Morrell 
was  asked  what  he  used  and  he  said 
the  “Friend”  had  proven  best. 


33  years  of  fair  dealing 
have  built  up  ournarseries 
from  a few  acres  to  a mam- 
moth plant  of  over  700  acres. 

Winchester 

We  can  successfully  ac- 
cept and  fill  orders  for  100 
to  100,000  or  more  trees. 

Our  mode  of  packing  insures  you 
to  get  our  trees  in  fine  condition. 
Our  specialties  are:  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry, 

Budded  and  Grafted  Pecan  Trees.  We  haveThou- 
sand^of  pleased  customers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

SOUTHERN  NURSERY  CO. 

Winchester,  Tennessee 


Bryan  Souvenir 

Consisting  of  19  views.  The  Great 
Commoner  in  his  home,  on  the 
farm.  His  stock,  gifts  from  abroad, 
etc.  Send  10c  for  one.  Worth  60c. 
Copyrighted. 

Franklin  6 Baker,  Barker  Block,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Make 

Your  Money 
EARN  MONEY 

Fortunes  are  being  made  by  those  who 
know  how.  when  and  where  to  invest. 

It  is  our  business  to  know  a good  In- 
vestment. Those  who  have  followed  our 
advice  have  made  money.  Last  May  we 
advised  the  purchase  of  Mohawk  Mining 
Stock  at  50c.  It  has  sold  since  at  $19.50. 
An  investment  then  of  $500  in  1,000 
shares  made  a profit  of  $19,000  or  3.800 
per  cent  in  6 months.  At  one  time  Mo- 
hawk sold  at  10c.  We  recommended  Sil- 
ver Pick  when  it  was  selling  at  27  cents. 
It  sold  later  at  $2.15.  Another  stock  we 
recommended  advanced  100  per  cent  In 
less  than  30  days.  We  now  recommend 
Nevada  Star  at  12c.  Buy  it.  and  buy  all 
you  can  afford  to  carry.  We  have  care- 
fully investigated  this  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  you  will  ever  have  a better 
chance  to  make  a large  fortune  from  a 
small  beginning  than  right  now  in  the 
stock  of  the 

Nevada  Star  Mining  Co. 

At  12  Cents  Per  Share. 

Par  Value  $1.00,  fully  paid  and  non- 
assessable. 

Nevada  is  considered  the  greatest  min- 
ing state  in  this  country.  Greenwater. 
Maggie  Creek,  Bullfrog,  Goldfield  and 
Tonopah  districts  are  booming.  Now  is 
your  time  to  buy  for  large  profits  before 
prices  go  up  on  the  jump.  Buy  Nevada 
Star  at  once.  The  allotment  offered  at 
12c  is  small,  and  will  no  doubt  be  snap- 
ped up  quickly,  as  the  prospects  seem 
good  to  make  100  per  cent  profit  or  more 
within  90  days.  Installment  payments  If 
desired.  A few  dollars  a month  may 
start  you  on  the  road  to  a fortune.  Send 
for  free  illustrated  Nevada  prospectus 
and  full  information. 

F.  A.  MEIDINGER,  President, 

634  Gaff  Building.  Chicago,  111. 


Renew  your  subscription. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault’s 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  rgTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


■ 4.  because  it  puts  and 

BA  keeps  animals  in 

■ ■ ■ health  by  des-  , 

Sfg||lStroying  parasites  - 

__  r and  germs  and  curing 

diseases,  but  because  it  vk 

makes  all  stock  more  pro-™ 

rnm  ductive.  Sheep  grow 

■*  SI  r*m t5l*  more  and  better  wool, 

■ ■■■  and  keep  in  good  con- 
dition* hoe’s  put  on  flesh  more  rapidly; 
cows  give  more  milk  and  cattle  build  up 
weight  when  Hygeno  is  used.  Horses 
are  well  protected  and  kept  in  order, 
too.  Poultry  is  never  profitable  unless 
free  from  lice  and  in  clean  quarters.  AU 
these  things  Hygeno  furnishes.  It  is 
better  than  live  stock  insurance  because 
it  not  only  protects  you  from  loss,  but  de- 
cidedly increases  the  yield  from  your 
docks  and  herds.  Puttoit 
Note  just  a few  of 
Hygeno’s  uses: 

It  Kills  lice,  ticks, 
screw  worms, 
stomach  worms 
and  all  similar 
parasites.  It  des- 
troys all  germs 
ana  foul  odors.  It 
cures  mange, 
itch,  scab,  ring 

worm 


Than 
Live 
Stock 
Insurance 

worm,  foot  rot,  nettle  rash, 
etc.  It  heals  galls,  cuts,  bruis- 

I'Wilw  es,  and  new  and  old  sores; 

keeps  stock  and  barns  in 
TMT good. clean,  profitable  condt- 

VlJrtion.  Hygeno  is  a wonderful 

coal  tardisinfectant.  Write  for 
4 ' * free  Book  aboutHygeno. We 

will  also  tell  you  how  to 
build  a Dipping  Tank  for  $2 
and  where  to  buy  Hygeno. 

_ — ——^The  Hygeno  Disinfectant  Co. 

1174-1180  Citizens  Bldg., Cleveland,  0.  " 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a horse  Wheeze, 
have  Thick  Wind,  or  Choke- 
down,  can  he  removed  with 


ft bsorbine 


or  any  Bunch  or  Swelling 
caused  by  strain  or  lnflam-  I 
mation.  No  blister,  no 
hair  gone,  and  horse  kept 
at  work.  #2.00  per  bottle,  de- 
livered. Book  3-0  free. 

ABSOKBINE,  JR.,  tor  mankind,  #1.00,  de- 
livered. Cures  Goitre,  Tumors,  Varicose  Veins, 
Hydrocele,  Varicocele.  Book  free.  Made  only  by 

W.  F.  Young,  P.  D.  F.,  34  Monmouth 
Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  best  investment  they  ever  made  was 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric  Ha  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  \?*de  tires;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub.  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box217  .Quincy,  III. 


NEWTON'S  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

ltyearssale.  One  to  tiro  cans 
will  cure  Heaves*  $1.00  per 
•e'*’  can.  of  dealers,  or  express 
=8k  prepaid.  Send  lor  booklet. 

TheNewtonK*ni«‘djrl,o.,Toledo,0. 


A Complete  Orchard  t 

ready;  tell9  all  about  our  cleaning  un  sale 
of  trees  that  must  go.  Write  at  once. 
Agents  wanted.  Easterly  Nursery  Co., 
Cleveland,  Tenn. 


Major  Holsinger’s  Dept. 


Officers  of  Horticultural  Societies. 

The  Kansas  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety is  to  be  congratulated  on  Its  of- 
ficers elected  at  the  last  meeting. 

In  horticultural  societies  it  should 
be  the  aim  to  secure  not  only  those 
best  qualified  but  those  who  are  in 
touch  with  horticultural  work.  It  is 
a fact  that  all  of  the  fruit  growers  are 
fruit  growers  and  it  is  their  life  work. 
They  are  well  known  and  need  no  in- 
troduction. What  I would  say  to  our 
people  is  that  they  look  to  it  in  future 
and  see  that  only  such  are  to  direct 
the  work.  There  are  those  who  some- 
times desire  preferment  whose  lines 
of  work  are  with  the  nurserymen, 
the  apple  buyers  or  other  interests. 
These  lines  have  their  several  or- 
ganizations and  should  be  kept  sepa- 
rate. Only  such  as  are  directly  inter- 
ested in  horticulture  should  be  ele- 
vated to  official  positions  if  the  best 
interests  of  the  society  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Thus  far  our  Kansas  society  has 
succeeded  in  avoiding  the  breakers 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  succeed 
in  thus  doing  in  the  future. 

* 

Story  of  Jonathan  Apples. 

My  old  friend,  Carpenter,  of  Gash- 
land,  sent  me  a clipping  from  the 
Troy  (Kan.)  Chief,  claiming  the  Jon- 
athan as  having  originated  four  miles 
north  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  by  the  Todd 
brothers. 

This  is  the  story:  They  grafted 

Rambo  into  some  seedlings,  one  be- 
ing killed  below  the  bud  or  graft, 
but  was  allowed  to  stand,  being  a 
thrifty  tree.  When  the  tree  bore  it 
was  unlike  the  Ramibo,  from  whose 
seed  it  sprung.  We  will  not  quote 
more,  as  it  as  a wide  exaggeration  of 
facts. 

Downing  says  of  the  Jonathan: 
"The  original  tree  of  this  variety  is 
growing  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Philip 
Rick,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  It  was  first 
discovered  by  the  late  Judge  Buel, 
and  named  bv  him  in  compliment  to 
Jonathan  Hasbrouck,  Esq.,  who  made 
known  to  him  the  fruit.” 

I first  saw  this  fruit  in  bearing  the 
fall  of  1862,  near  the  Antietam  battle- 
field. The  trees  were  then  quite  large, 
fifteen,  possible  twenty  years  of  age. 
Rev.  David  Long,  my  father-in-law, 
called  my  attention  to  it  as  the  "best 
of  apples.”  The  first  talk  I ever  made 
in  the  Missouri  Valley  Society  was  one 
of  inquiry  of  this  splendid  variety. 
None  seemed  to  know  it  at  that  time. 

% 

Mulching  Strawberries. 

I am  asked  to  give  experience  in 
mulching  strawberries,  and  why  it  is 
necessary.  Also  what  to  use  as  a 
mulch  and  when  applied. 

First,  a mulch  for  strawberries  is 
that  it  will  prevent  their  freezing  out. 
During  the  winter  and  spring,  with 
the  freezing  at  night  and  thawing 
during  the  day,  the  plants  will  heave 
out;  that  is,  they  will  be  lifted  and 
either  killed  or  their  vitality  so  im- 
paired as  to  become  a total  loss. 
Wheat  straw  devoid  of  chaff  is  the 
best  of  mulches.  It  should  be  put  on 
carefully,  not  too  thick  for  fear  of 
smothering  the  plants;  just  enough 
straw  to  hide  the  plants.  Mulch 
should  be  applied  with  first  hard 
freeze  and  should  remain  until  there 
is  little  cause  to  fear  a severe  freeze. 
If,  however,  care  has  been  exercised 
to  spread  properly,  it  makes  little  dif- 
ference whether  removed  or  not.  It 
is,  however,  prudent  to  go  over  the 
patch  and  remove  any  bunches  of 
straw  (this  will  occur  no  matter  how 
careful  you  are)  between  the  rows. 
We  never  remove  the  straw  from  the 
beds,  as  it  will  not  only  conserve  the 
moisture  for  use  of  the  plants,  but 
will  also  protect  the  fruit  from  dirt 
or  sand;  more,  in  case  of  wet,  will 
keep  the  pickers  out  of  the  mud. 

% 

Winter-Grown  Rhubarb 

To  have  rhubarb  during  the  winter 
requires  little  skill,  but  more  energy 
Just  before  freezing  weather  spade  or 
plow  out  your  rhubarb;  let  it  freeze 
quite  hard.  Now  take  it  into  your 
cellar,  placing  it  roots  down  and  as 
closely  as  possible.  Now  cover  with 
a coat  of  sand.  The  cellar  should  be 
kept  warm.  As  most  of  our  farmers 
have  furnaces  in  their  basements 

they  will  find  it  affords  sufficient 
heat  to  develop  good  sized  stalk.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  that 
can  be  grown  in  an  ordinary  cellar 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 


BEST  IN 
THE  WORLD 


$3.00  AND  $3.50  SHOES 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS  $4.00  GILT  EDGE  SHOES  CANNOT  BE  EQUALLED  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

SHOES  FOR  EVERYBODY  AT  ALL  PRICES: 

Men’s  Shoes,  #•>  to  1S1 .50.  Boys’  Shoes,  S3  to  SI. 25.  Women’s 
Shoes,  S4  to  SI. 50.  Misses’  & Children’s  Shoes,  S2.25  to  SI. 00. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  recognized  by  expert  judges  of  footwear' 
to  he  the  best  in  style,  fit  and  wear  produced  in  this  country.  Each 
part  of  the  shoe  and  every  detail  of  the  making  is  looked  after 
and  watched  over  by  skilled  shoemakers,  without  regard  to 
time  or  cost.  If  I could  take  you  into  my  large  factories  at} 

Brockton,  Mass.,  at  d show  you  how  carefully  W.  L.  Douglas  ' 
shoes  are  made,  you  would  then  understand  why  they  hold  their  shape,  fit  better, 
wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater  value  than  any  other  makes. 

W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom,  which  protects  the  wearer  against  high 
prices  and  interior  shoes.  Take  No  Sulmtitiite.  Sold  by  the  best  shoe  dealers  every  where. 

Fast  Color  Eyelets  used  exclusively.  Catalog  mailed  free.  W.  E.  JlOl'GLAS,  Brockton, Maas. 


and  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  at  hav- 
ing this  luxury  when  all  other  garden 
stuff  is  impossible. 
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A. 


Planting  Fruit  Trees. 

W.  Quindaro,  Kansas,  asks; 
"What  is  the  best  tree  to  plant — one, 
two,  or  three-year-old  trees?” 

Ordinarily,  I prefer  two-year-old 
trees,  if  I can  get  them  branched 
to  suit  me.  There  are,  however,  ad- 
vantages in  one-year-olds,  or  whip 
trees.  These  trees  usually  have  all 
their  roots  and  can  he  headed  where 
you  wish  them  to  form  their  heads. 
You  can  direct  their  growth,  forming 
such  tops  as  you  desire,  while  a two- 
or  three-year-old  tree  is  already 
formed  in  the  nursery  and  may  be 
injured  in  shipment,  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  form  such  top  as  you  desire. 

Again,  trees  are  often  headed  too 
high  by  the  nurserymen,  which  is  a 
very  grave  mistake,  as  low  heads  are 
economical  in  both  the  spraying  and 
picking  of  the  fruit.  It  is  a fact  that 
there  is  a general  disposition  to  still 
lower  heads  and  in  planting  or  train- 
ing trees,  would  recommend  not  more 
than  eighteen  inches  as  the  proper 
height.'  Trees  thus  grown  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  attacked  by  the  flat-headed 
borer,  which  usually  follows  sun- 
scald,  the  low  heads  or  branches  pro- 
tecting the  body  of  the  tree  from  sun- 
rays. 

True,  low-headed  trees  are  not  so 
easily  cultivated,  because  of  the  low 
hanging  limbs,  but  ground  being 
shaded,  the  soil  under  the  branches 
is  not  so  likely  to  bake  and  weeds  do 
not  flourish  as  in  the  sun. 

But  then,  you  “don’t  wish  to  wait 
so  long  for  results.  You  want  fruit,” 
you  say.  A one-year  old  orchard  will 
come  into  bearing  just  about  as  soon 
as  a two-year-old.  That  is,  if  it  has 
been  properly  cared  for,  as  they 
make  more  rapid  growth  than  do 
older  or  larger  trees. 

That  reminds  me  of  an  incident. 

Mr.  came  to  me  when  I was 

in  the  nursery  business. 

“I  want  some  three-year-old  peach 
trees;  have  you  got  them?” 

“Sure,  but  why  do  you  want  Ihree- 
year-old  peach  trees?” 

“That  I may  get  fruit  before  I die.” 

It  was  useless  to  argue  that  one- 
year-old  peach  was  the  thing  to  plant 
— he  was  from  Missouri  and  had  to 
be  shown.  I took  him  out  and 
brought  him  up  against  a three-year- 
old  tree  that  of  itself  would  require 
two  men  to  handle. 

“Is  that  what  you  wish?”  I asked. 

“Why,  no,  I want  three-year- old 
trees,”  he  replied. 

“That’s  a three-year-old,”  I told 
him.  That  convinced  him  that  he  did 
not  want  three-year-olds. 

$ 

Ewalt  Apple. 

I was  given  a very  fine  large  apple 
for  name,  and  on  examination  found 
it  to  be  Ewalt,  a variety  well  known 
in  Pennsylvania  as  a very  productive 
and  good  keeping  sort.  It,  to  me, 
was  like  meeting  an  old  frienv,  as  it 
is  a fact  that  this  variety  originated 
on  the  farm  of  my  ancestors  in  Bed- 
ford County,  Pa.  My  early  boyhood 
was  thus  associated  with  this  apple, 
as  it  formed  the  bulk  of  our  winter 
supply. 

The  tree  was  vigorous,  upright, 
spreading.  The  apple  was  large, 
roundish,  approaching  conical,  color 
bright  yellow,  with  a beautiful 
crimson  cheek,  similar  to  the 
Maiden  Blush.  Its  time  was  Decem- 
ber to  March.  After  coming  to 
Kansas  I tried  to  grow  this  fruit. 
While  the  tree  seemed  to  thrive,  the 
fruit  proved  a fall  variety.  In  mar- 
keting them  they  passed  readily  for 
Maiden  Blush;  very  much  enlarged. 
Being  shy  bearer,  I discarded  them. 
It  is  the  old  story,  the  apple  being  of 
northern  origin  changed  its  habit  to 
a fall  variety,  hence  not  valuable, 
having  so  many  better  fall  varieties 
which  are  much  better  both  in  qual- 
ity and  bearing.  The  specimen  of 
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GRIST  MILL 

A hand  mill  for  country.  Til- 
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Freeh  com  meal,  graham,  rye 
flour,  etc.  Fast,  easy  grinder  made  to  laet. 
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•z«1u1t*1j,  Wilted. 

Clarksville,  Tsnn 


WINDMILL 

GOODS 


8 to  20-ft.  wheels. 

7 to  10  horse  pow- 
er. Catalogue  free. 

State  what  is  wanted. 

LeachWindmlUCo.Joliet, 

111.,  U.  S.  A.  Office  c enter  6 Kcnrce  S 


■oo  Sweep  Feed  I Ql  J-i>o  Galvanized 
Grinder.  1014  Steel  Wind  Mill. , 
We  manufacture  aU  sizes 
styles.  It  will , 
pay  yon  to  In- 1 
vestigate.Wrlte  ; 
for  catalog  and  j 
price  list. 


CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

603  Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


For  Hearr  Loaded  Party  Llies 

“ELLIOTT”  TELEPHONES 

Bona-Fide  “World  Beaters."-  18  Tetrs  Ex- 
perience. Eitra  Powerful  Hl(h  Grade.  Go«r- 
anteedtoRino25  to  40  Phones  oiene  lint, 
lond  and  dear.  Space  too  small  here  te  nan* 
many  valuable  features  cl  "ELLIOTT”  Phones. 
Be  wise,  write  for  elegant  Cataioc.  now  ready, 
ask  for  oar  Special  Offer  so  First  order  bvis 
, oar  section.  Yog'll  not  recret  It. 

ElLfOTT  TELEPHONE  4 ELECTRIC  CO. 
Indianapolis,  had. 


FARM  TELEPHONES 

Secret  Calling,  Long  Distance,  Sore 
Binging,  Lightning  Proof, 

Very  Powerful. 

Uur  oulietin  no.  10 

tells  how  to  build  lines,  what  you 
need  and  what  it  ought  to  cost.  "Write 
for  it.  It*s  FREE.  Address 

THE  WESCO  SUPPLY  CO. 

Ft.  Worth,  Texas  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FREE  TELEPHONE 

Eand-book,  telling  how  to  build, 
and  cost  of  rural  lines,  on  request. 
BUT  PHONES  OF  THE  MAKER, 
save  middlemen's  profits  and  get 
fV  otory’s  ironclad  guarantee. 
Independent  of  the  trust.  MAKERS 
OF  RELIABLE  APPARATUS. 
CFNTDU  TFI  POHONE  * ELECTRIC  CO.. 
Address  Rural  Desk  17,  St  Louis  or  Dallas 


UD  P P R AG17  ABOUT  FARM 
P JADD  D U U IV  TELEPHONES 

Tells  how  you  can  have  the  Markets,  Fire 
Dept.,  Doctor,  Repair  Shop,  General  Store, 
etc.,  practically  on  your  farm  by  having  the 
wonderful  Andrae  Farm  Telephones  in  your 
house.  It  is  a money  maker  that  may  save 
its  cost  in  a day,  and  make  you  rich  in  a 
year.  Thousands  now  in  use.  Book  tells 
how  put  up.  their  cost.  etc.  Write  J. 
AXDRAE  & SONS,  332  W.  Water  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Monarch  StumpPuIIer 


\\  ill  pull  stumps  7 ft. 
in  diameter.  Guaran- 
teed for  12  months  and 
a strain  of  250,000  lbs. 


Roval  Pitless  Scale 


Sold  on  30  days’  free 
trial.  F**r  catalogue 
and  discounts  on 
1st  machine,  address 

MONARCH  GRUBBER  CO..  Lone  Tree.  Ia. 


Warranted  the 
Most  Practical 
Machine  Made 


Screw,  Cable  & Hand  Power 

TUMP  PULLERS 

3 Styles  9 Sizes,  $25  to  $150 
HANDY  FARM  WAGONS 

F>e  ditcher 

Cuts  100  rods  per  day. 
BEST  CORN  HARVESTER 
MADE.  Cats.  Free 

H.  L.  Bennett  & Co. 

WISTERVILLB.  O. 


STrr  STUMP  PULLER 

/~1' 


_ J/V.Smith  Grubber  Co.  . 

NALOG  FREE-OEPT-  » LACROSSE.  WIS..U.S  A 


Ewalt  shown  me  was  grown  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  is  still  firm  this  9th  day 
of  February. 

FRANK  HOLSINGEi’R, 
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How  to  Construct  and  Operate 
a Home  Canning  Plant 


In  order  to  intelligently  answer  the 
question  implied  in  the  title  of  this 
paper,  we  must  know  for  what  pur- 
pose the  plant  is  to  be  used.  If  we 
mean  simply  a canning  plant  large 
enough  to  furnish  an  abundance  of 
wholesome  canned  fruit  and  veg- 
etables for  the  home  table,  I should 
answer  it  one  way;  if  we  desire  mere- 
ly to  market  our  surplus  fruits  in  a 
sure  and  profitable  manner,  I would 
answer  in  a different  way;  and  should 
we  desire  to  make  a regular  business 
of  growing  certain  crops  and  thus  fur- 
nish our  children  profitable  employ- 
ment by  producing  a fancy  article  of 
commerce,  my  answer  would  be  dif- 
ferent still. 

I shall  discuss  each  of  these  case's 
separately. 

First,  the  home  canner  for  home 
convenience  alone — is  it  needed?  From 
my  experience  and  experiments  I be- 
lieve such  an  apparatus  to  be  as  long 
a step  toward  the  comfort  and  luxury 
of  our  rural  tables  as  was  the  discov- 
ery of  a simple  method  of  preserving 
common  fruit  and  the  invention  of  the 
Mason  fruit  jar.  It  enables  the  house- 
wife to  can  peas,  green  beans,  corn, 
asparagus,  pumpkin,  etc.,  of  a quality 
as  much  superior  to  the  factory-can- 
ned product  as  the  delicious  home- 
made apple  butter  surpasses  the 
strong,  dyspepsia-producing  libel  on 
the  fair  name  of  apple  butter  that  is 
sent  out  from  some  fruit  vinegar  fac- 
tories and  the  preserve  factories  of 
our  land.  The  farmer  can  raise  the 
product  and  can  it  when  it  is  at  its 
best — a thing  quite  impossible  in  a 
commercial  factory.  For  instance,  the 
children  can  gather  the  pods  of  peas 
when  they  are  at  their  best,  whereas 
the  factory  must  wait  for  the  last  ones 
to  be  ready,  then  mow  the  field  with 
a mower  and  hull  them  by  machinery 
and  assort  them  as  fast  as  they  can 
by  large  screens,  and  can  them,  some 
half  developed,  some  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  some  so  ripe  and  hard  no 
one  would  think  of  using  them  under 
other  circumstances. 

In  vegetable  canning  there  are  cer- 
tain conditions  necessary,  and  certain 
facts  to  be  recognized  before  success 
can  come,  and  these  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  in  fruit  canning. 
Without  them  one  must  have  the  same 
experience  of  a good  Southern  lady  I 
met  on  a trip  not  long  ago.  It  was  in 
a Georgia  district  where  peaches  grow 
to  perfection,  but  the  natives  know  no 
more  how  to  preserve  them  than  they 
know  how  to  make  light  bread.  It 
looked  like  a shame  to  see  them  go 
to  waste,  so  a lady  friend  suggested 
canning  them.  The  lady  said  it  was 
no  use,  that  she  had  tried  it  several 
times,  and  that  whatever  Northern 
peaches  would  do,  Georgia  peaches 
would  not  keep  in  cans.  My  friend 
persisted,  and  finally  offered  to  teach 
her  how  and  assist  her  in  the  work. 
Accordingly  the  jars  were  purchased 
and  the  fruit  canned;  a part  for  my 
friend  and  three  dozen  two-quart  jars 
for  the  native  lady.  Three  weeks 
later  my  friend  met  the  lady  anr 
asked  how  the  peaches  were  keeping 
“Just  as  I said.  They  are  all  spoiled.’ 
she  said.  My  friend  said  her  own 
were  all  keeping  nicely,  whereupon 
the  lady  rejoiced.  “Mine  seemed  to 
be  keeping  nicely,’’  so  at  the  end  of 
two  weeks  she  had  opened  every  can 
and  tasted  them.  They  all  tasted  fine 
and  she  did  not  understand  why  the} 
had  all  spoiled. 

In  fruit  canning  we  contend  against 
the  fermentation  germ  largely,  which 
is  destroyed  by  a temperature  a litth 
below  212  degrees  F.,  so  that  if  we 
cook  long  enough  to  bring  every  part 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  can  hot,  we 
are  reasonably  safe. 

Vegetables  are  spoiled  by  a differ- 
ent class  of  germs,  which  require  a 
temperature  considerably  above  the 
boiling  point  to  destroy  them.  This 
provided,  and  they  will  keep  as  read- 
ily as  fruits.  Accordingly,  an  appa- 
ratus must  be  provided  where  such 
heat  can  be  secured.  The  regular 
canning  plants  call  such  a vessel  a 
retort,  and  for  convenience  I will  use 
the  same  expression. 

A cheap  and  serviceable  retort  for 
family  use  may  be  made  from  a large 
size,  extra  heavy  wash  boiler,  by  sim- 
ply selecting  one  whose  lid  fits  closely 
and  having  a tinner  rivet  and  solder 
a good  spring  catch  to  each  end,  so 
placed  that  the  catch  will  fit  over  the  ' 
rim  of  the  boiler.  For  safety  the 
catch  should  be  of  such  strength  that 
a pressure  of  say  fifteen  pounds  on 


the  inside  will  cause  it  to  loosen  and 
slip  off  the  rim.  This  precaution  will 
seldom  be  necessary,  however,  as  a 
dangerous  temperature  will  scarcely 
be  reached  on  a common  stove. 

Whenever  it  can  be  done,  it  is  well 
to  have  a thermometer  such  as  is  used 
in  ranges,  placed  in  the  lid.  A good 
grade  of  galvanized  iron  boiler  or  an 
anti-rust  boiler  are  the  kind  to  use. 
With  such  an  apparatus,  an  ordinary 
stove  will  serve  the  needs  of  the  or- 
dinary family  nicely.  In  it  one  can 
cook  twenty-four  three-pound  cans  at 
once,  which  is  quite  as  many  as  will 
be  packed  by  an  ordinary  housewife  in 
one  day  because  of  the  labor  of  pre- 
paring the  vegetables. 

A false  bottom  made  of  wooden 
slats  in  which  the  lower  tier  of  cans 
are  set,  and  a pair  of  lifters  for  re- 
moving the  cans  when  cooked,  a small 
hand  furnace  and  two  good  soldering 
coppers  complete  this  outfit. 

A similar  plant,  complete,  can  be 
purchased  from  any  one  of  a num- 
ber of  concerns  for  from  $5  to  $10. 
The  capacity  is  about  200  three- 
pound,  or  300  two-pound  cans  per 
day. 

Plants  of  either  of  the  other  sizes 
mentioned  in  my  preface  may  be  con- 
structed on  the  plan  of  the  old  single 
pan  sorghum  molasses  boiler.  Where 
it  is  desirable  to  can  vegetables  as 
well  as  fruits,  a retort  must  be  made 
and  so  the  expense  is  increased  quite 
materially.  In  this  case,  the  pan,  of 
any  desired  length,  width  and  depth) 
should  be  constructed  of  good,  heavy 
sheet  iron,  or  even  boiler  iron  would 
be  more  desirable,  and  the  lid  may  be 
held  in  place  by  levers  fastened  to 
one  end  of  the  apparatus  and  caught 
under  hooks  at  the  other.  A good 
thermometer  should  by  all  means  be 
placed  in  the  cover  of  such  a pan. 

Should  a man  who  contemplates 
constructing  a canner,  possess  an  en- 
gine so  he  can  use  steam  in  cooking, 
an  old  upright  boiler  makes  a most 
excellent  retort.  However,  as  a thor- 
oughly practical  outfit  complete,  with 
a capacity  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  cans 
per  day  can  be  purchased  for  from 
$30  to  $50  from  reliable  manufactur- 
ers who  make  them  a specialty,  where 
a retort  is  needed,  it  is  generally  best 
to  buy  one  ready  made. 

Now,  I come  to  the  other  class  of 
canning,  and  the  kind  that  will  most 
interest  the  Iowa  horticulturists — the 
cheaply  constructed  plant  that  will  en- 
able a fruit-grower  to  can  his  perish- 
able fruit  when  there  is  a glut  on  the 
market  and  he  would  otherwise  lose 
his  profits.  As  the  best  way  of  ex- 
plaining this,  I will  tell  how  our  own 
plant  was  constructed  which  enabled 
us  to  can  several  hundred  bushels  of 
tomatoes  when  the  price  became  too 
low  two  years  ago  last  summer. 

We  had  our  local  tinner  make  us  a 


galvanized  iron  pan  7 feet  10  inches 
by  2 feet  2 Inches  by  8 inches.  We 
next  laid  up  a brick  and  mortar  fur- 
nace eighteen  inches  high,  about  two 
inches  wider  than  the  pan,  and  of  the 
length  of  the  pan,  with  an  extension 
just  long  enough  to  receive  a sheet- 
iron  hood  leading  to  a stove  pipe  two 
joints  long.  A sheet  iron  door  closed 
the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  all  but 
enough  to  secure  a good  draught.  The 
fuel  was  old  grubs,  stumps  and  waste 
wood.  The  pan  was  supported  over 
the  furnace  by  three  pieces  of  strap 
iron  that  happened  to  be  convenient 
and  cost  nothing,  while  a wooden  lid 
prevented  too  great  an  escape  of  heat. 
This  plant  cost  $10  complete,  besides 
our  own  labor  in  constructing  the 
furnace,  and  had  a capacity  of  1,000 
three-pound  cans  per  day,  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances. 

First,  as  to  the  kind  of  cans,  caps, 
solder,  flux,  etc.,  and  just  here  let  me 
say  that  I am  not  discussing  canning 
in  glass  at  all  in  this  paper.  But  only 
the  large-hole  cans  in  either  the  two- 
pound  or  the  three-pound  cans,  as 
the  ease  of  filling  many  times  over 
balances  the  slight  difference  in  the 
amount  of  solder  used.  Be  sure  to 
order  solder  hemmed  lids.  I did  not 
do  this  on  an  order  of  5,000  cans,  and 
I do  not  wish  any  one  else  to  make 
the  same  mistake. 

After  the  fruit  or  vegetables  are 
prepared,  fill  the  cans  evenly  full  of 
the  raw  product.  This  we  accomplish 
by  means  of  a wooden  pestil  on  a 
lever  with  one  end  fastened  to  the 
wall.  A tack  in  the  pestil  insures 
regularity  of  filling.  We  press  the 
fruit  in  solidly,  but  not  enough  to 
crush  such  fruits  as  tomatoes  and  ap- 
ples too  much.  Just  here  let  me  say, 
“Beware  of  too  much  juice.  Better 
save  some  of  it  for  bottling  and  have 
a higher  grade  product.’’ 

Next  the  top  of  the  can  is  thor- 
oughly cleansed  with  a brush  or  cloth, 
the  flux  placed  on  with  a swab,  and 
the  cap  laid  carefully  in  place.  The 
cans  are  then  set  in  trays  and  passed 
on  to  the  “capper.”  With  a proper 
sized  round  capping  steel  he  rapidly 
solders  on  the  cap,  leaving  the  open- 
ing in  the  center  open.  The  trays  are 
now  set  in  boiling  water  up  to  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  of  the  top  for  a few 
minutes  to  drive  out  the  excessive 
air.  From  here  they  go  to  the  tipper, 
where  the  top  is  brushed  with  cold 
water  to  slightly  lower  the  tempera- 
ture to  make  sure  it  is  cleansed.  Flux 
should  at  the  same  time  be  applied. 
With  a good  tipping  copper  the  oper- 
ator now  closes  the  center  hole,  and 
should  he  discover  any  defect  in  the 
rim,  solder  remedies  it.  Next  sub- 
merge the  cans  in  boiling  water  to 


discover  all  possible  leaks.  This  done 
all  is  ready  for  cooking. 

The  length  of  time  required  to 
properly  cook  varies  from  three  to 
five  minutes  after  actually  reaching 
the  boiling  point,  for  strawberries; 
ten  minutes  for  apples  and  peaches; 
and  from  one  hour  to  one  hour  and  a 
half  cooking  in  a closed  retort  at  a 
temperature  of  from  230  to  240  de- 
grees F.  for  corn,  peas  and  pumpkin. 

Now  the  question  arises  as  to  what 
fruit  will  can.  Good  smooth  tomatoes 
run  from  fourteen  to  twenty-three 
pound  cans  per  bushel.  One  bushel 
of  such  berries  as  blackberries  will 
can  from  four  to  five  dozen  two- 
pound  cans.  Apples  yield  near  eigh- 
teen three-pound  cans.  Peaches  can 
about  twenty  three-pound  cans. 

Guthrie  Co.,  Ia.  F.  BRALLIAR. 


STRING  FELLOW’S 

“NEW 

HORTICULTURE” 

This  radical  new  book  has 
aroused  the  horticultural 
world  as  no  other  book  ever 
published  has.  It  treats  the 
subject  from  a new  stand- 
point.  Its  methods  are  t 
* almost  startling’.  Leading  i 
orchardists  and  fruit  grow- 
ers endorse  its  principles.  The 


book  a regular  gold  mine.  No 
work  ever  published  on  the  sub- 
ject  contains  so  much  that  is  new  - 
^ S t i c al . It’s  sure  to  work  a 
REVOLUTIONARY  complete  turning 
AND  over  of  old  theories  and  meth- 

ORIGINAL  ods.  Read  it  and  make  every 
BOOK  tree  and  bush  earn  you  more 
. , . money.  Circular  free.  Book, 
postpaid  in  paper  binding,  50c;  cloth,  75c. 
Order  early,  as  edition  is  limited.  Address 
Farm  & Ranch  Pub.  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 


ALL  ABOUT 


The 
Bee-  L 
keeper’” 


iep 

guide  to  success.  The  Weekly 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

tells  how  to  make  the  most  money  with  bees. 
Contributors  are  practical  honey-producers 
who  know  how.  Interesting  — instructive,  $1 
per  year;3mos.  (13 copies), 20c.  Samplefree. 
.American  Bee  Journal.  334  Dearborn  St. .Chicago  I 


ake  Money 


Men  or  women 
of  any  age  can 
make  big  mon- 
ey. We  teach 

Joa  free.  Old  established  honsa  Wort 
onorable,  easy  and  light;  at  home.  Mai« 
$3  to  $10  P«r  >ure-  Write  to-day. 

KOVAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Box  1011  Detroit,  Mich. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


The  authoritative  publication  on  bee-raising;  ably  edited— well  printed— 
tilled  every  half  month  with  40  to  CO  pages  ot  meaty,  easily  understood  bee  in- 
formation. For  beginners  and  the  experienced.  Teaches  you  to  observe  the  bee’s 
habits  and  how  to  get  the  most  and  best  flavored  honey.  Write  your  name  and 
address  on  a postal  card.  Mall  it  to  us.  We’ll  send  you  a free  booklet  highly  in- 
teresting—and  a free  copy  of  our  paper.  Read  it.  Then  subscribe.  Six  months’ 
trial  twenty-five  cents.  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Pubs.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


And  Outfits 


This  is  One  of  the  Outfits  (except  the  little  girls.) 

WANT  A PONY?  JUST  SEND  A POSTAL 

THE  SHFTI  AND  PflNIF^v  that  we  will  give  away  are  young  and  handsome,  well  trained,  gentle  and  as 

~ ' 1 l uiulo  harmless  as  kittens.  They  are  real  genuine  Shetland  ponies,  and  imported 

at  that.  Some  are  black  and  white  spotted,  others  brown,  gray  or  bay.  Stand  about  41  inches  high  (how 
high  are  you?)  They  are  broken  to  either  drive  or  ride,  shake  hands,  kneel  and  do  many  other  amusing 
tricks.  They  like  to  be  petted  and  fed,  and  we  don’t  blame  them  either.  They  are  handsome  and  intelli- 
gent and  can  travel  almost  .as  fast  as  a horse  and  can  also  go  nearly  as  far  i n a day.  They  are  easy  to  keep  as 
they  don’t  eatnmeh  more  than  a sheep.  Any  boy  or  girl  can  ride  or  drive  them  because  they  are  so  quiet,  well 


trained  and  gentle.  The  picture  above  shows  one  of  the  outfits  to  be  given  away,  but  there  are  more  than 
this  one.  We  will  tell  you  about  It  just  as  soon  as  we  hear  from  you.  All  you  have  to  do  now  is  send 
us  your  name  and  address  and  say  you  want  a pony.  You  will  hear  from  us  by  return  mail. 

TUC  PARRI ARCC  QAIini  PQ  AMfl  RRIfll  CQ  Thecarrlageandharnessareshownaboveinthepicture. 
, UHnninULO)  OHUULLO  nllU  DFlIULLd  The  carriage  alone  costs  over  one  hundred  dollars,  the 
body  is  painted  black  and  the  wheels— running  gears— are  painted  a bright  yellow  with  a beautiful  stripe. 
It  is  a dandy  outfit  and  don’t  you  forget  it.  The  harness  costs  more  than  twenty-five  dollars.  The  lines 
are  yellow  russet  leather,  and  the  rest  is  black  leather.  The  buckles  are  gold  mounted,  and  tbe  whole  out- 
fit fairly  shines.  There  Is  nothing  cheap  about  it.  The  saddles  and  bridles  are  of  the  very  best  material,  and 
also  very  expensive.  They  are  of  dark  russet  leather. & Write  today.  That’s  what  to  do.  Address 

THE  FARM  PRESS,  231  FIFTH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Note: — The  “Farm  Press”  was  formerly  “Farm,  Field  and  Fireside,”  established  1877. 


TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY 

IBOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Would  you  like  a pony  and  com- 
plete outfit  sent  to  you  as  soon  as 
the  roads  get  nice  in  the  spring? 

We  have  several  ponies  and  outfits  complete  with  carriage 
and  harness,  saddles  and  bridles,  that  we  propose,  by  a very 
unique  plan,  to  present  to  some  boys  and  girls  absolutely 
free  of  charge,  just  because  they  are  willing  to  do  our  farm 
paper  a little  favor.  Any  boy  or  girl  that  is  wide=awake 
stands  a good  chance  to  get  one  of  the  pony  outfits. 
There  is  no  catch  or  scheme  about  this  offer.  It  is  a really 
bonafide  offer  and  will  be  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  every 
boy  and  girl  that  writes  to  us  will  receive  the  same  offer, 
and  it  is  a good  one  too,  and  all  will  be  treated  fairly  and 
alike.  We  are  an  old  reliable  concern  in  business  for  over 
thirty  years.  Our  farm  paper  was  first  established  in  1877. 

THF  PONY  OUTFITS  that  we  propose  to  give  away  are 

l i uil  I UUII  IIO  not  cheap,  but  are  really  worth  any- 
where from  $200.00  to  $300.00.  The  ponies  are  the  hand- 
somest  and  best  trained  Shetland  ponies  that  we  could  find 
after  a long  search,  as  we  wanted  to  get  the  very  best  for  our 
boys  and  girls,  so  that  when  they  would  receive  them,  they 
would  be  pleased  and  speak  a good  word  for  our  farm  paper. 

1 HOW  TO  GET  A PONY  OOTFIT  ^^3 

address  on  a postal  card  today  and  you 
will  hear  from  us  by  return  mail.  Now 
don’t  wait  and  let  some  one  else  get  ahead 
of  you.  The  pony  outfits  will  be  sent  out 
just  about  the  time  the  roads  are  getting 
nice  next  spring. 
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Cheaper  and  Better  Transportation  Necessary  to 
Successful  Fruit  Growing 


Mention  was  made  in  the  February 
Fruit-Grower  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  A.  W.  St.  John,  Mena,  Ark.,  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  Arkansas 
Horticultural  Society,  just  as  he  had 
finished  reading  his  paper  on  the 
above  subject.  Mr.  S.  John  had 
given  much  thought  to  the  matter  of 
transportation  of  fruits,  and  his  pa- 
per is  one  of  the  clearest  presenta- 
tions of  the  need  of  better  rates  for 
fruit  products  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  be 
able  to  present  his  paper  in  full,  for 
it  concerns  conditions  which  exist  not 
only  in  Arkansas,  but  in  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  other 
states.  The  last  work  of  a very  use- 
ful man  was  the  preparation  and 
reading  of  this  paper: 

In  presenting  this  subject,  I wish 
to  say  that,  having  no  personal  griev- 
ance of  any  nature,  I am  seeking, 
first,  the  good  of  the  fruit  industry 
of  our  state,  and,  second,  through 
that,  the  good  of  all  kindred  indus- 
tries. For  I do  not  know  of  anything 
which  carries  so  much  comfort, 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  and  health 
to  the  general  public  as  the  growing 
and  dispensing  of  good  fruits. 

Personally,  in  all  my  dealings  with 
transportation  companies  or  officials, 
whether  in  shipping  fruit  or  otherwise. 
I have  been  treated  with  all  the 
courtesy  I could  wish  or  had  a right 
to  expect,  and  in  no  case  have  I any 
complaint  to  make.  The  facts  are, 
the  man  who  complains  of  or  rails 
against  corporations  simply  because 
they  are  corporations,  or  against  their 
officials  wlio,  as  such  officials, 
are  simply  following  well-established 
rules,  does  not  manifest  any  great 
degree  of  statesmanship  and  cannot 
exert  much  influence  for  good,  as  he 
is  likely  to  be  classed  as  an  agitator, 
and  possibly  as  a demagogue.  If, 
however,  a man  becomes  convinced 
that  systems  are  wrong  and  oppres- 
sive to  any  class  of  people,  or  the 
country  at  large,  and  by  and  through 
their  continued  operation  will  prove 
detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  and  of  the  institutions  or  in- 
dustries operating  under  such  wrong 
systems,  he  would  not  be  true  to 
himself  or  his  associates  if  he  failed 
to  point  out  the  wrong  conditions 
prevailing  and  try  to  suggest  a 
remedy. 

No  one  appreciates  the  fact  bet- 
ter than  I do  that  railway  companies 
operating  in  this  state  seek  to  en- 
courage the  fruit  industry  by  employ- 
ing horticultural  agents,  and  by  of- 
fering inducements  to  people  to  set- 
tle along  theiy  lines  and  to  plant  or- 
chards and  grow  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. However,  to  better  illustrate 
the  point  suggested  above,  suppos- 
ing that,  after  all  this  has  been  done, 
the  orchard  planted  and  in  fruitage, 
these  companies,  through  some  mis- 
taken idea  of  trying  to  show  big 
earnings  and  large  dividends,  should 
charge  more  than  the  traffic  would 
bear  for  taking  the  products  to  mar- 
ket, and  thereby  cause  orchards  to 
be  neglected  or  cut  down,  would  they 
not  be  killing  the  goose  which  should 
be  laying  them  golden  eggs,  and  ulti- 
mately cripple  their  properties  by 
curtailing  their  business  and  income? 

In  a paper  read  before  this  society 
one  year  ago  I sought  to  cover  a large 
scope  of  territory  by  telling  of  the 
exactions  practiced  by  the  refrigera- 
tor car  monopolies  in  the  shipment  of 
oranges  from  California  and  peaches 
from  Texas  and  other  points,  but  this 
time  I desire  to  confine  myself  to  the 
shipment  o f fruits  from  our  own 
state,  except  to  incidentally  refer  to 
what  was  a new  idea  to  me  of  the 
manner  tried  last  season  in  shipping 
peaches  from  Texas. 

Shipping  Peaches  From  Texas  With- 
out Refrigeration. 

Becoming  thoroughly  dissatisfied 
with  results  from  shipping  by  refrig- 
erator cars,  and  finding  so  many  un- 
mistakable evidences  of  neglect  in 
icing,  showing  that  fruit  had  been 
permitted  to  get  warm  while  in  tran- 
sit— always  arriving  at  point  of  des- 
tination thoroughly  iced,  however — 
several  growers  tried  the  experiment 
of  wrapping  their  peaches  in  paper 
while  packing,  and  shipping  by  ex- 
press without  refrigeration. 

These  experiments  proved  suc- 
cessful, shipments  by  carload  being 
made  from  Texas  points  as  far  as  St. 
Louis,  end  even  Chicago,  the  fruit  ar- 


riving in  better  condition  than  when 
shipped  in  refrigerator  cars.  This 
method,  however,  is  too  expensive  to 
be  at  all  encouraging  to  the  fruit  in- 
dustry, for  the  reason  that  peaches 
shipped  in  this  way  can  only  reach 
the  tables  of  the  well-to-do  or  weal- 
thy classes,  and  must  necessarily 
have  a limited  sale. 

In  spite  of  appeals  made  for  a re- 
duction of  express  charges  to  encour- 
age this  industry,  the  companies 
practically  stand  pat  in  their  charges, 
there  being  absolutely  no  competition 
among  them.  The  facts  are  that  the 
four  great  express  companies — Ad- 
ams, American,  Pacific  and  Wells- 
Fargo — have  parceled  out  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  hold  the  people,  the 
business  interests  and  great  industries 
in  their  monopolistic  clutches.  So 
powerful  is  this  combination  that, 
with  all  the  hue  and  cry  being  raised, 
with  all  the  swinging  of  the  presiden- 
tial “big  stick”  and  the  Bryan  talk 
of  government  ownership  of  the  cor- 
porations, no  voice  is  raised  by  our 
statesmen  against  or  looking  to  con- 
trol of  this  huge  monopoly,  which  is 
driving  its  four-in-hand  chariots  over 
the  business  and  industrial  interests 
of  this  country. 

The  only  place  this  great  monopoly 
ever  offers  any  competition  is  against 
your  Uncle  Sam  in  carrying  second- 
class  mail  matter.  Newspapers,  mag- 
azines and  other  periodicals  are  car- 
ried by  our  postal  system  at  1 cent 
a pound,  but  it  is  a well-known  fact 
that  the  express  companies  carry 
these  publications  for  the  large  pub- 
lishing houses  at  as  low  a rate  as 
one-half  cent  a pound,  within  certain 
limits  or  prescribed  distances. 

The  Shipping  of  Apples. 

Last  fall  a St.  Louis  paper  said: 
“The  physician  who  writes  to  point 
out  a way  in  which  the  surplus  apple 
crop  and  the  city  consumer  can  „e 
got  together  is  as  a sparkling  foun- 
tain of  water  in  a desert  land.  In 
this  day  of  advertising  quacks  and 
specialists  who  quack  in  luxurious 
quarters  at  such  a price  per  quack  as 
to  disarm  a raw  incredulity,  the  phy- 
sician who  preaches  the  saving  grace 
of  apples,  and  tries  to  put  a barrel 
of  the  fruit  in  every  workingman's 
cellar,  is  chief  among  ten  thousand 
and  altogether  lovely.  He  outranks 
Galen,  who  never  found  his  secret  of 
life.” 

We  all  know  that  this  wise  physi- 
cian thought  that  to  put  a barrel  of 
apples  in  every  workingman’s  cellar 
would  bring  happiness  and  health, 
but,  unfortunately,  I cannot  learn 
that  this  physician  found  a way  to 
do  so,  and  I do  not  know  that  we 
can.  And  yet  better  and  cheaper 
means  of  transportation  would  surely 
help  solve  the  problem,  and  at  the 
same  time  encourage  the  growing  of 
apples  and  give  more  business  to  the 
transportation  companies. 

One  thing  which  led  me  to  investi- 
gate this  question  was  that  at  Mena 
last  fall  all  good  apples  brought  in 
sold  readily  for  $1  a bushel.  Learn- 
ing that  in  Benton  County  they  were 
very  plentiful  and  selling  for  from 
20  to  25  cents  a bushel,  I sought  to 
have  some  shipped,  and  encouraged 
one  wholesale  merchant  to  ship  in  a 
carload.  He  procured  them  at  Grav- 
ette,  and  when  they  arrived  the 
freight  was  $103.97,  the  rate  per  hun- 
dred pounds  being  37  cents.  At  the 
same  time  we  found  that  the  rate 
from  Gravette  or  any  point  in  Benton 
County  to  Texarkana,  103  miles  far- 
ther than  Mena,  was  only  20  cents 
per  hundred  pounds.  Stated  another 
way,  the  freight  on  a carload  of  ap- 
ples of  minimum  weight  of  24,000 
pounds  from  any  point  in  Benton 
County  to  Mena  was  $96.20,  while  if 
shipped  103  miles  farther,  to  Texar- 
kana, the  same  car  would  cost  in 
freight  only  $52,  a difference  of  more 
than  $44  in  favor  of  the  long  haul. 
The  excuse  offered  for  this  is  that 
Texarkana  has  a water  rate,  but  this 
does  not  make  it  right,  and  there 
should  be  some  way  of  preventing 
such  gross  discrimination. 

Later  I made  investigation  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state,  where 
the  apple  crop  was  most  abundant, 
and  learned  that  cheaper  and  better 
handling  was  very  essential  to  the 
fruit-growers,  that  section,  furnish- 
ing the  railroads  a greater  tonnage 
than  they  handled  properly,  large 
quantities  of  apples  rotting  in  the 


An  Abundance  of  Fruit 


of  highest  quality,  finely  colored  and  flavored,  is  the  direct  result  of  supplying 
a complete  fertilizer  containing  from  7 to  12  per  cent,  of 


POTASH 


to  the  tree,  vine  or  bush. 

“Plant  Food”  is  a book  well  worth  a place  in  the  library  of  any  fruit 

grower.  We  will 
gladly  mail  it  to  all 
applicants. 

German  Kail  Works 
New  York, 

93  Nassau  Street. 
Chicago, 

Monadnock  Building 


Wire  Staple 

your  fruit  packages  on 

Advance 

Foot  Power  Stapling  Machine 

Staples  cost  less  than  lc  per  thousand  and 
make  a neater  and  stronger  package  than 
when  tacked. 

Hallock  and  Leslie  boxes,  also 
splint  baskets,  can  be  stapled  on 
our  machine. 

Saranac  Machine  Co. 

300  Advance  Avenue 

St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

TREE  PROTECTORS 

75  Cents  per  Hundred.  $5.00  per  Thousand. 

AS  valuable  in  summer  against  sun-scald, 
hot  winds,  etc.,  as  they  are  in  winter 
against  cold  and  rabbits.  Recommend- 
ed by  leading  orchardists  and  horticultural 
societies.  Can  be  left  on  throughout  the  year. 

A cheap,  effective  protection. 

Do  not  wait  until  the  rabbits 
and  mice  RUIN  your  trees 

St.  Louis  Basket  and  Box  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

WR  ITE  US  TOD  A Y 


Tobacco  Dust '■'Woolly  Aphis 

No  practicable  method  of  fighting  woolly  aphis  was  found  until  It  was 
learned  that  Tobacco  Dust  was  a sure  and  safe  remedy.  Now  the  use  of 
Tobacco  Dust  is  recommended  by  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station  as  the 
best  way  to  fight  this  insect. 

• We  Sell  Tobacco  Dust  in  Any  Quantity 

Send  for  circular  quoting  prices.  Tobacco  Dust  is  applied  about  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  and  is  worth  what  it  costs  as  a fertilizer. 

Mayer  Fertilizer  6 J.  Co.,  5520  Bulwer  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Anchor  Brand  Fertilisers. 


Pulls  Stumps  or, Standing  Trees. 

Clears  a two  acre  circle  with  one  sitting — pulls  anything  the  wire  rope  will  reach;  stumps, 
trees,  grubs,  rocks,  hedges,  etc.  A man  and  a boy  with  one  or  two  horses  can  run  the 

COMBINATION  STUMP  PULLER, 

Stump  Anchored  or  Self  Anchoring. 

A minute  and  a half  is  all  1 1 takes  for  the  ordinary' stump.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods, 
the  strong  w ire  rope  with  patent  coupler— grips  tne  rope  at  any  point.  Does  not 
chafe  rope;  far  ahead  of  old-style  “take-ups."  Smallest  rope  we  furnish  stands  40,000 
lbs.  strain.  It  generates  immense  power  and  it's  made  to  stand  the  strain.  We  also 
make  the  Iron  Giant  Grub  and  Stump  machine,  the  l.  X.  L.  Grubber  and  Hawkeye 
Grub  and  Stump  Machine.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Stump  Pullers  In  the  World. 
Established  ISO. 


P.SEBIRE  & SON 


Growers  and  Exporters  of 

Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  Orna- 
USSY,  CALVADOS,  FRANCE  mentals,  Forest  Trees,  Etc. 

Catalogues  Mailed  on  Application  to 

C.  C.  ABEL  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  110  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Importers  of  Fruit  and  Nursery  Stock,  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  RAFFIA,  Etc. 
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orchards  for  lack  of  transportation. 

I also  learned  that  Texas  was  the 
best  market  for  Arkansas  apples,  and 
that  a few  years  ago  the  rate  from 
that  portion  of  this  state  to  common 
points  In  Texas  was  34  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  in  carload  lots,  taking 
barrels  at  150  pounds  each,  but  now 
the  rate  is  5 8 cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  each  barrel  being  estimated 
at  160  pounds.  This  is  an  increase 
that  is  almost  prohibitive,  especially 
when  a refrigeration  charge  of  $40 
is  sometimes  added,  as  I am  inform- 
ed. 

Focal  Rates  Less  than  Through  Rates 

As  previously  stated,  the  rate  on 
apples  from  common  points  in  Ar- 
kansas to  Texarkana  was  20  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  and  I am  in- 
formed that  from  Texarkana  to  Dal- 
las it  is  15  cents,  and  to  Paris  23 
cents,  making  the  two  local  rates  35 
and  43  cents,  respectively,  while  the 
through  rate  is  58  cents,  a difference 
of  15  and  23  cents  against  the 
through  shipments.  These  facts 
caused  shippers  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  keeping  a man  at  Texarkana  to 
pay  freight  on  and  rebill  their  apples 
to  Texas  poifits,  saving  money  by  do- 
ing so,  but  as  no  small  shipper  could 
afford  to  do  this  he  must  pay  the 
higher  rates  or  not  ship. 

This  condition  pertains  to  ship- 
ments south  in  this  state  or  to  Texas, 
but  I learn  from  G.  A.  Atwood,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  the  Ozark 
Fruit-Growers’  Association,  an  exten- 
sive shipper  of  fruits  to  the  north 
and  east,  much  of  it  coming  from  Ar- 
kansas, that  excessive  freight  rates 
are  the  greatest  obstacle  to  success  in 
fruit-growing,  being  well-nigh  un- 
bearable, in  spite  of  the  fact  often 
proclaimed  that  an  organization  like 
this  could  secure  reasonable  rates. 
Mr.  Atwood  says,  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage: 

“Something  must  be  done  to  reme- 
dy present  conditions,  else  hundreds 
of  orchards  will  be  cut  down.  To 
realize  the  injustice  of  transportation 
charges  one  must  have  some  experi- 
ence in  shipping.  The  fruit-grower 
who  has  to  pay  the  tax  does  not  un- 
derstand the  injustice  he  is  subject- 
ed to  by  the  unreasonable  freight 
rate.  When  he  receives  his  net  re- 
turns he  blames  the  commission  man 
or  the  association  for  the  small 
amount  of  his  check.  An  association 
which  shipped  over  100  cars  of  bulk 
apples  from  Southwest  Missouri  and 
Northwestern  Arkansas  paid  more 
money  for  freight  than  was  received 
back  for  the  growers.  As  much  as 
$264  was  paid  on  one  of  these  cars 
of  bulk  apples,  $258  and  $240  on 
others,  and  scores  of  cars  cost  $200 
or  more  for  transportation  from 
this  near-by  market.  In  some  in- 
stances the  freight  took  the  entire 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  cars 
of  apples.  The  rate  is  three  times 
too  high.  Had  the  rates  been  reason- 
able, a million  bushels  more  apples 
would  have  been  moved  than  were 
marketed,  the  growers  would  have 
made  some  profit,  and  all  in  the  sec- 
tion would  have  been  benefited.” 

When  we  consider  that  there  are 
in  good  crop  seasons  not  less  than  1,- 
500  cars  of  apples,  green  and  evapor- 
ated, 200  cars  of  peaches  and  300 
cars  of  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
blackberries  shipped  out  of  the  two 
countries  of  Benton  and  Washington, 
one  can  begin  to  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  this  business,  and  what  these 
freight  rates  mean  to  the  entire 
northwestern  portion  of  the  state, 
where  fruit  is  grown  for  shipment. 

Some  who  hear  this  plaint  may 
raise  the  cry  that  fruit-growing  in 
Arkansas  is  overdone,  but  I say  nay. 
If  through  rates  were  given  to  cor- 
respond with  the  established  rate 
from  Benton  County  to  Texarkana, 
Texas  alone  would  have  taken  every 
bushel  of  surplus  apples  grown  in  this 
state  at  prices  profitable  to  the 
growers,  and  there  are  other  states 
besides  Texas  wanting  Arkansas  ap- 
ples. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  all  ship- 
ments referred  to  above  are  over 
roads  that  cross  our  state  lines  into 
other  states,  it  would  appear  impos- 
sible to  secure  any  relief  from  our 
state  laws,  and  we  must  therefore 
look  to  the  interstate  commerce  com- 
mission, through  the  interstate  com- 
merce laws,  for  relief. 

It  were  folly  to  say  that  ours  is  the 
only  industry  or  business  suffering 
from  extortionate  and  discriminating 
transportation  charges.  If  it  were, 
we  could  write  over  the  gateway  to 
our  industry,  “He  who  enters  here 
must  abandon  hope,”  for  alone  we 
are  powerless  to  remedy  conditions 


now  prevailing,  if  the  appeals  of  the 
Ozark  Shippers’  Association  and  oth- 
er similar  organizations  and  shippers 
for  relief  proved  unavailing,  as  they 
evidently  did,  during  the  past  season. 

There  are  two  methods  of  creating 
public  sentiment  for  or  against  any 
measure.  One  is  by  public  discus- 
sions, by  means  of  speech  or  pen 
used  by  advocates,  and  the  other, 
ofttimes  the  most  effective,  through 
the  unjust  exactions  and  unfair  treat- 
ment, coupled  with  violations  of  law, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  control  and 
would  perpetuate  the  wrong  system 
of  which  the  people  justly  complain. 

The  Fight  In  the  Courts. 

As  we  read  the  daily  papers  we 
now  see  the  opening  skirmishes  of 
what  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest 
legal  battle  ever  fought  by  our  gov- 
ernment against  those  who  are  seek- 
ing to  usurp  its  powers  by  contend- 
ing against  its  right  to  control  its 
corporate  creatures  by  legislation. 

We  see  the  executive  department 
of  this  government  massing  its  legal 
forces  in  the  United  States  courts 
against  the  most  powerful  array  of 
attorneys  corporate  wealth  can  pur- 
chase. Across  the  border  in  our  sister 
State  of  Missouri  we  see  Attorney- 
General  Hadley,  a Republican,  back- 
ed by  Governor  Folk,  a Democrat, 
bringing  their  legal  talent  in  battle 
array  in  an  effort  to  disband  and 
drive  out  predatory  corporations  that 
are  combined  for  plundering  the  peo- 
ple of  that  commonwealth. 

That  these  battles  will  be  hotly 
contested  and  fought  to  the  bitter 
end  no  man  will  presume  to  deny, 
and  what  the  result  will  be  no  man 
can  tell.  So  closely  are  the  transpor- 
tation corporations  allied  with  all 
other  great  trusts  and  recognized 


monopolies,  such  as  Standard  Oil,  the 
beef  trust,  refrigerator  car  trust, 
Pullman  car  trust,  the  express,  steel, 
coal  and  kindred  trusts,  several  of 
the  great  magnates  owning  and  hold- 
ing official  positions  in  many  of  these 
corporations,  thereby  cementing  them 
together  for  a common  purpose,  that 
the  people  find  themselves  confront- 
ed with  the  most  powerful  aggrega- 
tion of  capital  and  brains  the  world 
has  ever  known.  They  all  use  and 
are  woven  together  by  threads  of 
steel  rails,  and  it  is  not  going  to  be 
an  easy  matter  for  the  people  to 
break  them  asunder  or  subject  one 
integral  part  of  this  huge  octopus  to 
the  control  of  law. 

While  these  legal  battles  are  being 
waged  it  would  appear  to  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  patiently  bide  our 
time  and  await  developments.  If  it 
is  found  that  existing  laws  can  be 
enforced,  the  apple-shippers  of  this 
state  certainly  have  a good  case  to 
take  before  the  interstate  commerce 
commission  and  secure  equitable 
freight  rates  before  another  crop  of 
apples  ripen  for  shipment.  If  it  can- 
not be,  if  the  transportation  com- 
panies manage  to  show  that  the  pres- 
ent laws  are  inoperative,  unsound  or 
unconstitutional,  then  there  will  be 
very  little  for  this  organization  to  do 
by  itself,  as  the  battles  will  be  taken 
from  the  courts  to  the  forum  of  the 
people,  and  we  will  simply  fall  in 
line  with  other  industries  similarly 
situated  and  help  to  enact  new  laws 
and  change  constitutions,  if  need  be, 
to  the  end  that  equal  rights  and  op- 
portunities prevail,  even  to  the  tak- 
ing over  and  operating  the  express 
and  railway  transportation  business 
by  the  government. 

I am  an  optimist,  because  I firmly 


believe  that  what  is  right  and  best 
will  come  to  our  people  and  our 
country.  I feel  impelled  to  declare 
to  you  today  that  my  one  consoling 
thought,  the  one  redeeming  feature, 
one  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  now 
overshadowing  the  fruit  industry  c 
this  country,  in  the  unjust  exaction 
of  the  transportation  companies  re- 
garding the  shipment  of  fruits,  is 
the  sentiment  they  are  surely  creat- 
ing— and  that  rapidly — In  favor  of 
equal  rights  and  opportunities,  which 
include  reasonable,  equal  and  uni- 
form freight  rates  on  the  product  of 
all  industries.  If  public  sentiment 
is  turning  against  the  railroads,  those 
who  own  the  roads,  aided  by  their 
pliant  tools,  are  at  fault.  Govern- 
ment ownership  has  no  support,  ev- 
cept  such  as  the  railroads  have  cre- 
ated by  their  abuse  of  the  privileges 
granted  them  by  the  people. 


Seedless  Apple 

Vaughn's  Seedless  Apple,  the  original 
tree  has  borne  22  crops  without  a single 
failure;  no  seed  In  the  fruit  to  rob  the 
tree  of  Its  vitality,  very  little  core,  or 
none  at  all  In  some  specimens.  The  tree 
has  no  bloom  to  be  caught  by  late  frost 
and  Its  fruit  will  keep  until  May. 

Send  for  our  descriptive  catalogue;  It 
la  Free. 

FAIRBURY  NURSERIES, 

Box  I Falrbury,  Nebraska 


Goop 

ssCALf  S 


Accurate, simply  construct- 
ed, durable.  All  kinds: 
Portable, Pit, Pitless;  Steel 
and  Cement  construction, 
on  trial.  Catalog  free.  Osgood  Seale  Co., 
1 40  Central  St.,  Hinghamton,  R.  T. 


TWO  PIANOS!  GASH!  BIG  PRIZES  FREE! 


GAN  YOU  COUNT  THESE  DOTS? 

SUCESSFUL  FARMING  WILL  GIVE  TO  THOSE  WHO  CAN  COUNT 
THE  DOTS  IN  THE  PIANO  CORRECTLY  OR  NEAREST  CORRECTLY, 
THE  FOLLOWING  LIST  OF  PRIZtS:  CAN  YOU  DO  IT? 

TWO  Elegant  PianO&9  one  to  a lady  and  one  to  a gentleman. 

2nd.  Two  Hundred  Dollars  Gash. 

3rd.  One  Hundred  Dollars  Cash. 

4th.  Fifty  Dollars  Gash. 

5th.  Twenty-five  Dollars  Cash. 

Next  5.  Ten  Dollars  Each. 

Next  10.  Five  Dollars  Each. 

Next  25.  Two  Dollars  Each. 

CONDITIONS:  50  cents  pays  for  one  year  and  one 
count.  $1. OO  pays  for  two  years  and  three  counts. 
You  get  $50  extra  if  you  have  three  counts.  It  will 
pay  you  to  have  three.  See  conditions  below. 


If  this  chart  gets  destroyed  another 
printed  upon  heavy  paper  will  be  sent 
upon  receipt  of  2c stamp  for  postage 


DON’T  DELAY! 

IF  YOU  WANT  A PIANO  OR  OTHER  PRIZES 
FREE  SEND  YOUR  COUNTS  ATONCE 

PRIZE  WINNERS  IN  PAST 
CONTESTS 

A Piano  for  SI. 00. 

that  they  will  receive  fair  treatment.  How 
glad  I was  to  win  a piano  for  so  small  an 
amount  and  wholly  unexpected.  The  paper 
alone  is  worth  all  1 paid. 

MRS.  L.  W.  NOTT. Marion,  la. 

Uo  Won  4 Diano  Refer  people  to  me  If  they 
116  IfUn  d rldliu.  want  to  know  whether  you 
are  honest.  I got  a piano  for  a prize  and 
never  heard  of  you  until  I answered  your  ad. 
Your  paper  is  worth  twice  the  subscription 
price.  W.  C.  ELLIOTT,  Audubon,  Iowa. 
CinnnnPriiA  l«otmy$IOOanditwasthe 
v IUU.UU  illZB.  easiest  I ever  earned.  . The 
dots  are  hard  to  count  but  I know  the  prizes 
go  to  those  who  win  them  fairly. 

AMY  R.  BARN ES,  Van  Horn,  Iowa. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concert 
[ won  grand  prize  of  $350 


A PIANO 


MRS.  L.  W.  NOTT, 
Marion,  Iowa. 


A PIANO 


CQCn  P.-L  To  Whom  It  May  Concern 

nOu  duuU  uaSII.  I won  grand  prize  of  $35( 

Cash  In  last  contest.  I was  much  surprised.  1 


fnNMTmWC-50  cents  pays  forayear’s  subscription  to 
VUIU/I  I lUliO  SUCCESSFUL  Farming  and  one  count; 

|1  00  pays  fortwo  years  and  three  counts  and  makes  yon  

eligible  for  the  special  $50.00  prizes  given  to  winners  of  1st  prizes  if  they  want  to  vouch  as  to  Successful  Farming’s  fairness  to  any 
have  three  counts.  See  below  and  everybody.  JOHN  A.  GOODWIN.  Richmond,  Va. 

AW  A DHC  w'"  be  made  as  follows— The  person  giving  corrector  near-  OCfl  nn  tnr  Panprla  Way  up  here  In  Canada  I won  $50. 
n if  n KUO  est  correct  count  will  get  first  prize.  Next  nearest  second,  etc.  WUU.UU  IUI  bdlldlld.  I never  knew  there  was  such  a 
...  . . . , , „ ^ , paper  until  1 answered  ad,  now  I will  never  bewlthout  it 

CEO  PD  I 7pC— We  believe  everybody  should  have  three  counts  so  they  y ™ — -•  . — - 

villi  r KILLO  can  have  one  each  side  of  wbat  they  think  is  correct  to 
be  more  sure  tc  hit  it.  To  encourage  this  we  will  give  $50. UU  extra  to  win- 
ners of  1st  prizes  if  they  have  three  counts.  Remember  if  you  have  one 
count  you  get  piano  only,  but  if  you  have  three  counts  you  get$50extra. 


again. 


W.  C.  ELLIOTT, 
Audubon,  la. 


TIMF  PDI  7F^— $‘35.00  Extra.  We  feel  earlv  counters  should 
1IIT1L,  IIUlLj  be  rewarded  and  we  will  give  $25  00  to  the 


sending  best  answers  by  April  30tb. 


the  person 


OUR  RESPONSIBIL I T Y~^S,are  a resP°nsible  buslness  house,  and 


MISS  E.  FORNIER.  Mantane,  Quebec 

U/nn  o Piano  * received  the  elegant  piano  which  I won  In 

llUn  d rianU.  your  recent  contest,  and  all  was  perfectly  

gr&nd.  I am  recommending  you  to  all  my  friends  and  you  $50.00  CASH 

are  at  liberty  to  use  my  name  as  reference  any  time  you  , — ^ 

wish.  ISAAC  SHOT  WELL,  Rockland, Ohio.  ' 

OTHERS  WHO  HAVE  WON: 

ns - _ ^ —Myra  A.  Fursman,  Panola, 111  E.  L.  Jones, 

r lafVOS  82  Cottage  Ave.,  Ansonla.  Conn.  Mr.  Lib- 


ble  Greulick,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  W.  S.  Keever,  817  Freeman 
St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  J.  Gemaehlich,  Kensington,  Kan.  Edith 


C.  S.  Wyman, 
E.  M.  Hall,  Montrose,  Mo.  J. 


every  prize  must  be  and  will  be  paid  as 

stated.  We  refer  to  Iowa  National  Bank,  Central  State  Bank,  German  W11V!1I1UIIW  w 
Savings  Bank;  in  fact  any  Bank,  Express  Company,  business  house  or  Hut^rnsonrL*^  Dakota? 

individual  in  Des  Moines,  as  well  as  Dun  or  Bradstreets  Agency,  or  the 
publisher  of  this  p^per. 

IIin/TCC — We  have  wholly  disinterested  judges  to  award  prizes.  Here  is  W.  Smith,  Rome,  Okia. 
dCDULO  what  they  say:  S-  Irving Steye 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN:  W#  have  been  ask.d  bv  th.  publisher*  Of  SUC-  Stinson,  Areata.  Calif.  A.J.  Perdue,  Altoona,  la.  ..  ..  

. , . . J ® Albert  Peterson,  Holdrege,  Neb.  Chas.  McBride,  Peoria  111.  gpoBNlE  FOURNIER, 

CESSFUL  FARMING  to  act  at  Judges  Ilf  their  contest  and  see  that  prizes  are  all  Jos.  Unser,  Bellevlew.O.  Mrs.  D.  H.Stouer,  Granger,  la.  Matsuo.  Quebec. 

awarded  fairly.  This  we  will  gladly  do  guaranteeing  each  contestant  absolute  fair  these  are  but  a few  of  many,  we  could  give  a list  of  hun. 

treatment.  Signed-W.  W.  MORROW,  Treasurer  State  ot  Iowa;  HUGH  BRENNAN,  dreds  if  we  had  space,  you  might  as  well  be  a winner  if  you 
Judge  District  Court;  Rev.  A.  J.  WILLIAMS. 

In  jase  of  tie  we  will  write  each  person  so  tied  asking  them  to  make 
as  few  words  as  possible  from  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  using  each 
letter  of  the  alphabet  twice  and  only  twice,  and  no  one  word  more  than 
once,  each  letter  left  over  counting  as  one  word.  To  the  one  tied  in  the 
counting  who  gives  us  the  fewest  words  as  above  will  be  awarded  first 
prize.  This  practically  eliminates  all  question  of  tie,  but  if  there  should 


gfj  Eva  I.  Buckner,  Fredonla,  Kas 

w ■ €#€#  Vinton,  Iowa.  E.  M.  Hall,  Mo] 

W.  Smith,  Rome,  Okla. 
gf*  S.  Irving  Steyer,  225  E.  Balt.  Baltimore,  Md.  L.  F. 

Stinson,  Areata,  Calif.  ~ 


OO  AT  IT  AT  ONCE. 

Subscription  without  counts  is  25  cents  per  year,  additional  counts 
after  you  have  three  entered  as  per  our  terms  in  paragraph  “condition” 
above  may  be  entered  at  25  cents  each. 

This  contest  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  guessing  or  estimating  con- 
tests. Our  contest  is  a test  of  skill  in  planning  and  counting  and  the 


best  person  wins.  Nobody  connected  with  our  paper  will  be  allowed  to 

p iiio.  xliio  iniLUbicaiiy  ouuuuiuca  an  qucsiuiu  ul  liu,  uul  ii  lucre  suuuiu  . . on  Kl_, 

by  any  possibility  be  a tie  in  this  the  prize  will  be  divided  equally  be-  c°mPeJ?-  Contest  closes  June  3U,  but  get  your  counts  in  at  once.  See 
tween  those  so  tying.  about  time  prize  above. 

Write  at  onoe  sending  fifty  cents  for  one  year  and  one  count  or  $1.00  for  two  years  and  three  counts  and  say  whether  you  wish 
to  enter  LADIES  or  GENTS  contest.  By  sending  $2.00  you  get  four  years  subscription  and  THREE  COUNTS  in  BOTH  LADIES 
and  GENTS  contest  and  compete  for  both  pianos  as  well  as  BOTH  $50.00  CASH  PRIZES  given  to  those  having  3 counts  entered. 

Address  all  letters  to  SUCCESSFUL  FARMING,  370  Tenth,  St..  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


PILES 


FISTULA  — i 


We  send  FREE  and  postpaid  a 352-paoe  treat- 
'FVTARI  KHFn— iseon  PILES.  FISTULA  and  DISEASES  OF  THE 
“ i adlijucu  reCTUM  : also  132-page  illustrated  treatise  on 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  Of  the  thousands  of  prominent  people  cured  by  our  mild  method. 
NONE  PAID  A CENT  TILL  CURED — we  furnish  their  names  and  letters  on  application. 
RDC  TllflOMTAII  ft  ■IIIIAD  10*2  Oak  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
unae  liiuillliun  B minun*  3639  Olive  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo  . 


NO  MONEY 
TILL  CURED 


Monthly  Page 
Fifty-eight 


THE  FKUIT-G  ROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI  r.ST.iS? 


Poultry  Department 


Some  Matters  That  Beginners  Should 
Not  Worry  About. 

Under  the  above  title  The  Poultry 
Keeper  has  an  article  which  tends  to 
prevent  the  beginner  In  poultry- 
keeping from  becoming  confused 
with  some  of  the  problems  which 
seemingly  confront  the  one  who  em- 
barks In  the  poultry  business.  And, 
really,  there  is  need  that  attention  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  poultry  pa- 
pers are  full  of  discussions  with 
which  the  practical  man  has  nothing 
to  do.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  pub- 
lish part  of  the  article  referred  to, 
knowing  it  will  be  interesting — and 
comforting — to  some  who  may  have 
been  confused: 

“I  shall  discuss  here  a few  matters 
that  perplex  a good  many  poultry 
keepers  needlessly  and  I shall  make 
no  attempt  to  minimize  or  modify  the 
truth,  in  order  to  please  anybody  by 
catering  to  foolish  theories,  prejudices 
and  superstitions. 

Foreign  Mating. 

‘'Many  beginners  acquire  the  notion 
that  when  a male  of  one  breed  runs 
with  hens  of  another  breed  the  hens 
will  not  breed  true  when  mated  later 
to  a male  of  their  own  kind.  This  is 
wholly  an  error.  So  far  as  ‘contami- 
nation’ is  concerned,  it  is  all  right  to 
mix  males  and  females  of  different 
breeds  to  any  imaginable  extent  that 
may  be  desired  out  of  the  breeding 
season,  provided  the  pure  mating  is 
made  three  or  four  weeks  before  the 
eggs  that  are  to  be  used  for  hatching 
are  laid.  The  influence  of  a male 
bird  does  not  usually  remain  more 
than  two  weeks  after  his  last  service 
with  a hen  that  lays  frequently.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  remain  slightly  longer 
with  a hen  that  seldom  lays.  It  seems 
to  be  governed  more  by  the  number 
of  eggs  that  he  has  impregnated 
rather  than  by  lapse  of  time. 

Cross  Breeding  for  Eggs. 

"Cross  breeding  may  have  decided 
potency  to  increase  or  restore  vigor 
with  some  classes  of  live  stock,  but 
that  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
same  practice  is  ever  necessary  with 
fowls.  There  is  doubtless  as  much 
difference  in  the  blood  of  two  birds  of 
one  breed,  as  birds  are  commonly 
bred,  as  there  is  in  two  birds  of  dif- 
ferent breeds,  so  far  as  vigor  is  con- 
cerned. 

“When  new  blood  is  needed,  it  Is 
best  to  obtain  it  strictly  within  the 
breed  and  variety.  Coming  from  an- 
other ‘strain’  or  another  stock  the 
cross  will  be  sufficiently  potent  if  the 
selection  is  fortunate.  The  chances 
for  improvement  in  laying  powers 
could  be  no  better  were  the  blood  in- 
troduced from  another  breed  or  va- 
riety, as  a general  proposition. 

Predetermination  of  Sex. 

“Is  there  any  method  of  selection, 
breeding,  care  or  feeding  by  which 
we  can  get  cockerels  or  pullets  at 
will.  Can  the  sex  of  the  future  chick 
be  foretold  by  the  shape  of  the  egg,  or 
in  any  other  way.  The  true  answer 
to  each  question  is:  No! 

“The  predetermination  of  sex  in 
butterflies,  caterpillars,  mice,  fowls  or 
any  other  animals,  is  wholly  and  ut- 
terly beyond  the  control  of  man;  al- 
ways was  and,  I believe,  always  will 
be.  Naturally,  when  but  two  out- 
comes are  possible  and  both  of  them 
are  common,  coincidences  that  will 
delude  the  non-skilled  experimenter 
become  rampant.  While  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  some  in- 
dividuals among  all  animals  may 
possess  an  abnormal  tendency  to  pro- 
duce offspring  in  one  or  the  other 
sex,  there  has  been  no  evidence  that 
would  stand  judicial  examination  put 
forward  that  sex  can  be  controlled  or 
predetermined. 

“If  you  are  to  make  such  an  ex- 
periment with  chickens,  I will  ask 
you  to  make  it  with  at  least  one 
thousand  breeders,  repeat  it  a number 
of  times,  and  then  report  to  the  world 
the  sex  of  the  chicks  that  hatch  and 
live  long  enough  for  their  sex  to  be 
known,  the  sex  of  all  the  chicks  that 
hatch  out  but  do  not  survive  that 
long,  the  sex  of  all  the  chicks  that 
died  in  the  shell,  and  the  sex  of  all 
the  germs  that  perished  within  a 
short  time  after  incubation  began. 

“Too  expensive!  you  may  say.  No! 
No  experiment  is  too  complicated  or 
expensive  when  it  is  important  that 
the  truth  in  regard  to  a matter  be 
established;  but  it  may  be  too  compli- 
cated and  too  expensive  for  you  or 


me  to  indulge  in.  If  investigators 
who  can  afford  it  desire  to  pursue 
that  ancient  phantom,  let  them.  If 
they  attempt  to  put  their  immature 
guesses  on  the  market  under  the 
claim  that  they  are  proven  facts,  we 
may  inform  the  Postal  Department 
of  another  fraud  using  the  mails,  but 
poultry  keepers  should  not  bother 
their  heads  about  the  ‘problem  of 
sex’  for  a moment. 

Inbreeding. 

“Among  the  multitudinous  delu- 
sions that  have  obsessed  the  human 
race  for  ages  the  popular  miscon- 
ception of  the  essential  results  of 
consanguineous  mating  is  very  prom- 
inent. 

"If  parents  possess  undesirable 
characteristics  or  qualities,  their  pro- 
geny are  more  likely  to  inherit  them 
if  the  parents  are  related.  The  same 
principle  holds  good  when  the  par- 
ents possess  desirable  qualities  in 
combination.  Mating  them  for  cer- 
tain desired  results  requires  knowl- 
edge and  skill. 

“The  competent  breeder  inbreeds 
or  outbreeds  according  to  his  judg- 
ment, and  that  judgment  is  formed 
from  what  he  knows  about  the  laws 
of  breeding  and  the  stock  in  hand. 

“If  I refuse  to  purchase  blood 
from  a breeder  merely  because  he 
practices  inbreeding,  I am  simply 
taking  the  untenable  position  that  I 
know  more  about  his  stock  than  he 
does  and  more,  about  the  laws  of 
breeding  than  do  the  greatest  breed- 
ers and  the  best  informed  students 
of  the  subject  on  earth.  And  that  is 
precisely  the  position  that  thousands 
of  people  take  when  they  condemn 
inbreeding  without  'recognizing  the 
real  factors  that  make  it  desirable  or 
undesirable,  according  to  the  particu- 
lar case  in  hand. 

“Good  results  cannot  continually 
follow  haphazard  or  nonskillful  mat- 
ing whether  that  mating  be  with  re- 
lated or  unrelated  stock.  The  crux 
of  the  whole  matter  is  simply  this: 
Are  the  birds  fit  to  be  mated?  If 
they  are,  the  chances  for  getting  the 
desired  qualities  in  the  progeny  will 
be  better  if  the  birds  are  related  than 
they  would  be  were  they  unrelated 
and  not  fit. 

Thunder-Struck  Eggs. 

“It  is  quite  a common  notion  that 
neavy  vibrations  will  prevent  incu- 
bating eggs  from  hatching.  Eggs 
have  been  hatched  in  incubators  on 
swiftly  moving  trains,  and  also  under 
hens  and  in  incubators  during  heavy 
thunder  storms. 

“If  it  thunders  and  the  eggs  do  not 
hatch,  no  one  has  any  good  reasons 
for  connecting  the  two.  Millions  of 
eggs  fail  to  hatch  when  no  thunder 
has  jarred  them.  If  lightning  strikes 
the  eggs,  they  probably  will  not 
hatch.  I have  made  my  article  too 
long  and  have  just  begun  to  discuss 
the  perplexities  of  poultry  keepers 
that  are  due  to  too  much  faith  in  the 
greatest  deceiver  on  earth,  ‘they 
say.’  ” 

■Sjji 

Use  a Good  Brooder. 

About  a year  ago,  just  after  one  of 
the  readers  of  The  Fruit  Grower 
had  lost  many  of  the  chicks  hatched 
in  incubators,  we  published  a vow 
she  had  made:'  “Never  to  hatch 
with  an  incubator  again,  unless  she 
has  a good  brooder  to  receive  the 
chicks  when  they  are  hatched.’’ 

The  experience  which  caused  this 
woman  to  reach  this  conclusion  was 
rather  expensive,  and  others  might 
profitably  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion from  her  experience. 

There  Is  danger  that  too  many  per- 
sons look  carefully  after  the  incuba- 
tor, and  neglect  the  chicks  after  they 
are  hatched.  This  is  unwise,  and 
while  you  are  studying  the  incubator 
question,  also  investigate  the  brooder 
you  will  use. 

Where  many  people  fail — and  the 
manufacturers  of  brooders  are  large- 
ly responsible  for  this — Is  In  putting 
too  many  chicks  together.  During 
the  night  they  pile  up,  and  next 
morning  some  are  dead,  having  been 
smothered,  and  others  are  weakened, 
so  that  they  never  become  good 
chicks.  Here  is  what  a writer  in 
Poultry  Success  says  about  the  man- 
agement of  brooders,  and  especially 
about  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
chicks  in  small  groups: 

“I  will  give  report  of  some  tests 
which  will  show  that  one  is  proceed- 


Get  Your  Sure  Hatch  Book! 

SEND  NO  MONEY,  but  simply  say  on  a postal  card, 

“ Send  me  a FREE  copy  of  the  Big  New  102-Page  Illus- 
trated Sure  Hatch  Book,”  and  give  your  name  and  ad- 
dress. By  return  mail  we  will  send  you  the  greatest  book  on 
Incubators,  Brooders  and  Poultry  Raising  that  you  ever  saw. 

To  celebrate  the  biggest  year’s  business  in  the  history  of 
this  or  any  other  incubator  company,  we  are  putting  out 
the  finest,  most  complete,  most  practically  helpful,  interest- 
ing Incubator  and  Poultry  Book  ever  printed,  and  give  the 
whole  edition  away.  We  want  to  make  you  a present  of  one 
of  these  grand  books. 

The  Sure  Hatch  Book  Is  not  only  a Complete  Handbook 
of  Poultry-Raising  Information,  but  tells  all  about  the 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator 

which  has  the  highest  hatching  record  and  lowest  selling  prices  of  any  incubator  on  the  market. 

Over  110,000  Sure  Hatches  are  turning-  eggs  into  big  round  dollars  for  poultry  raisers  from  Maine 
to  California  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf.  This  is  the  incubator  that  runs  itself  and  pays  for 
itself  with  one  hatch.  A test  will  prove  it.  We  guarantee  the  Sure  Hatch  for  5 years,  and  make 
a wide-open  proposition  to  take  it  back  at  our  expense  if  it  fails  to  make  good  on  any  claim  we 
make  for  it.  The  same  guarantee  applies  to  our  unequaled  Brooders.  We  pay  freight. 

Send  for  free  copy  of  the  Sure  Hatch  Book  and  our  liberal  1907  special  offers.  Write  at 
once— postal  cards  are  cheap,  and  the  book  alone  is  worth  $1.00.  You’ll  sit  up  nights  to  read  it. 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Company 

Box  47,  Fremont,  Neb.  or  Dept.  47,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Pays  the 
Freight. 


5 Years’ 
Guar- 


The  Easiest  to  Oper- 
ate Because  It 
Runs  Itseli. 

Made  of  the  best  materials — and  so  the  most  durable.  Patented 
copper-pipe  heating  system  that  gives  the  only  perfectly  even 
radiation  of  heat  to  all  parts  of  egg  chamber.  Regulator  so  perfect 
that  you  might  run  it  without  a thermometer.  Sold  on 

40,  60  AND  90  DAYS’  TRIAL 

and  Five  Years'  Guaranty. 

Highest  quality,  fairest  prices,  fairest  terms.  No  matter  where 
you  live,  Johnson,  the  Incubator  Man,  can  save  you  money  in 
prices  and  in  results,  and  save  you  chicken  troubles. 

SEND  FOR  JOHNSON’S  BIG  BOOK 

Chock-full  of  common-sense  chicken  talk  and  straight  from 
the  shoulder  money-making  suggestions.  300  illustrations. 
It  is  Free.  Write  today  sure,  and  get  his  special  offer* 

M.  M.  JOHNSON  «COn  CLAY  CENTER,  NEB. 


THE  RELIABLE’S  25th  BIRTHDAY 

We  have  been  at  it  25  years.  You  take  no  chances 
when  you  buy  a Reliable.  Scientific  construction, 
double  heating  system,  automatic  regulation, 
and  simple  operation,  are  not  experiments.  No 
draughts,  no  not  spots,  one-third  less  oil.  Guar- 
anteed. Your  money  back  if  it’s  not  as  we  claim. 

Free  Silver  Jubilee  catalog.  Get  prices  for  Reli- 
able Farm  pure  bred  poultry  and  eggs.  Incubators 
shipped  the  same  day  order  is  received. 

Reliable  Incubator  & Brooder  Co..  Box  B155.  Quincy.  111. 


Buys  a 240  Egg 
Incubator.  The 

surest  and  easi- 
est hatcher  made. 

The  Famous  

IDEAL  INCUBATOR 

240  Egg-Size  Only  $11.75.  120  Egg-Size  Only  $3.00. 

60  Egg-Size  Only  $7.50. 

Brooders  at  prices  too  low  to  quote  here. 

You  cannot  llud  a better  nt  sny  price.  Why  pay 
more  then!  Let  us  save  you  money.  Remember 
these  are  not  “cheap”  machines,  but  of  the  highest 
grade.  Send  for  guaranty  and  our  big  128  page 
book  “Poultry  for  Profit.”  It's  Free. 
dm  W.  MILLER  CO*,  Box  63a  Freeport,  Ills. 


tlfljy  Don’t  YOU  Build 

VV  n I Your  Own  Incubators  and 
■■  ■■  ■ Brooders?  nl  _ 

Send  for  them  and  PldltS 

see  how  easy  it  is.  118119  I I »* 

We  furnish  parts  such  as  Lamp,  Tank,  Regula- 
* — ’ e,  Etc.  - — ’ 


.. IPS 

tor,  Doors,  Legs,  Hardware,  , v, . , uv,  p „ o » . - 
ble  for  you  to  make,  at  a special  low  price. 
Eighteen  thousand  people  were  interested  in 


not  possi- 


peoplewere  interested  in 
special  tools  or  experience 
’fi  be  surprised  how  easy  it 


them  last  year.  No  s 

required.  You’l * 

is  and  how  much  better  machines  you  can 
build  than  you  can  buy  for  same  cost. 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  take  our  word— 
?%get  the  plans,  they’re  free  for  the 
' * asking— and  decide  yourself.  Catalog 
also  describes  our  Acme  Lamp 
and  Regulator.  Made  to  fit 
any  machine.  Combined  dam- 

Eer  and  flame  regulation  saves 
alf  your  presentoperating  ex- 
penses. Send  for  catalog  and 
see.  It’s  free  including  plans. 
M.  SHEER  CO..  131  HampSt..  Quincy,  01, 


INCUBATORS 

40  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 


Th^Grea^Vestern  I ncubator^ 
has  the  best  hatching  record. 
It  is  the  easiest  to  operate.  It 
is  the  lowest  priced  Good  hot  water  incubator  made. 

GUARANTEED  FOR  10  YEARS 

Shipped  anywhere  on  40  days  FREE  TRIAL— use 
It,  test  it-  If  itis  notall  we  claim  return  itatour 
expense.  Write  for  complete  FREE  catalog  of 
Great  Western  incubators  and  brooders. 

GREAT  WESTERN  INCUBATOR  CO. 

916  Liberty  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 


Write  to  us 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

AN  INCUBATOR 


We  Can  Save  You  Money 

We  buy  material  to  the  best  advantage.  We  manufacture  at  I 
least  expense.  Victor  machines  give  voumostfor  your  money  I 
as  our  free  books  will  show.  Just  say  on  a postal’ ’Send  Vie-  I 
tor  Book'*  and  tell  U9  the  sire  machine  you  want  and  let  ue  I 
give  you  our  special  prices.  Geo.  Ertel  Co. , Quincy,  111.  | 


WINTER 

EGGS 

Whether  you  keep  12  or  1,000  hens 
you  want  them  to  lay  when  eggs  are 
high. 

WHAT  TO  T7 
HOW  T or  ecu 

Feed  right  and 
your  hens  will  lay 


C *1  /YCr  For  50c  in  stamps 

hiiccifll  utter  we  wii  send  °ur 

UJ/WV1U1  V11V1  Booklet>  wlth  for- 
mulae  and  tables  for  feeding  and  a full 
year’s  subscription  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  best  illustrated  monthly  poul- 
try journal. 

Poultry  Keeper  Publishing  Co. 

Box  2,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


“Rankin’s  Royal”  Barred.  White  and  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  are 
Bred  to  Win,  Bred  to  Pay,  Bred  for  Quality 
In  Every  Way.  Hundreds  of  Selected  Speci- 
mens Line  and  Pedigree  Bred  by  My  Trap- 
Nest  System  from  America's  Greatest  Sires 
and  Champions  for  sale  On  Approval  at 
Guaranteed  Honest  Prices. 

Eggs,  $1.50  to  $10.00  per  15.  $7.00  to  $20.00 
per  100.  Seriously  you  can't  afford  to  place 
an  order  (large  or  small)  before  writing  me. 

H.  P.  RANKIN, 

Box  121.  Hartington,  Neb. 


BRABAZON'S  POULTRY  BOORS 

Price  List  of  Eggs  and  Fowls  for  sale.  Is 
a buyers  guide  of  70  varieties,  price  10c. 
Cuts  of  fowls  from  life.  J.  R.  Brabazon. 
BOX  tS  j z Glenview,  Delavan  Wis., 


Great  Farm  Group 

Farming,  One  *Y ear 
American  Farmer,  One  Year 
Kansas  Farmer,  One  Year 
American  Poultry  Journal,  One  Year 
Kimball’s  Dairy  Farmer,  One  Year 
Art  Portfolio,  by  Walter  Little 

<JThe  regular  price  of  this  list  is  $4.40, 
but  we  will  send  the  entire  list  for  only 
$2.30.  Address  ~ 

Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Yearly  Page  283 
March,  1907 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Page 
Fifty-nine 


and  we  Pay  I 
1 " ^ tho  Freight.  | 


Only  $ 

This 

230  Egg 

ROYAL  INCUBATOR 

the  world's  best  hatcher. 

Don’t  pay  more  for  poorer 
machines.  Investigate  our 
bargain  offer,  our  bonk  guar- 
antee and  our  free  trial,  it  will  pay  you.  Incu- 
bator and  poultry  supply  catalog  Free.  Booklet.  I 
“Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks  and  | 
Turkeys.”  10c;  60c  poultry  paper  one  year,  10c. 

Hoyal  Incubator  Co.,  Drawer  71  Des  Moines,  la.  I 


125  Egg  Incubator 
and  Brooder 

If  ordered  together  we 
■send  both  for  $10 
_ and  pay  freight.  Hot 
water,  copper  tanks,  double 
walls,  double  glass  doors.  Our 
free  catalog  describes  them. 
Wisconsin  Incubator  Co., 

Box  103,  Racine,  Wis. 


■■  ■■  the  Remov- 
al M able  Chick 

HR  Tray  and  Nur- 

■W  ■ 1 eery  in  the 

■■  GEM  INCU- 

I wmm  BATOR  be- 

for*  you  boy.  Gem  Inoubatoro  and 
Brooders  bars  profen  their  merits. 
Tbouiands  in  use.  We  sell  direct, 
save  you  dealer's  profits.  Catalog 
tells  about  Ocm  features  you’ll  not 
find  in  other  maohinee — It’s  free. 

GEM  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Box  50  Trotwood,  Ohio 


Catalogue. 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  flrst-class  hatchers  made. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111. 


MAKE  MONEY  POULTRY 


Start  a pleasant,  profitable  business  on  small 
capital.  Our  book,  “Poultry  for  Pleasure  and 
”“■"7.”  tells  how.  Shows  35  best  paying, 
popular  varieties,  poultry  house  plans, 
(prices  of  eggs  for  hatching,  etc.  Birds 
and  eggs  guaranteed.  Money  back.  If 
not  as  represented.  Book  mailed  for 
. 10  cents.  Write  today. 

Oilatan  Poultry  Farm,  Bos  33,  Oelavan,  Wit. 


Profit.’* 

y 

£ 


11 1 

’ 

J 


MAKE  GOOD  MONEY 

In  Poultry  business.  Others  do  it. 
Why  not  you?  Our  big  illustrated 
book,  “Profitable  Poultry,”  tells 
how  to  breed,  hatch,  feed,  grow 
and  market  to  make  lots  of  money. 
Starts  you  on  the  road  to  success. 
Describes  most  wonderful  Poultry 
Farm  in  the  world — 32  kinds  of  fowls. 
Gives  lowest  prices  on  fowls,  eggs, 
^ Incubators,  everything  for  Poultry. 
r Mailed  for  4 cents  in  postage.  Berry’s 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  63,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


NO  LICE 


WITH  LAMBERT’S 

Old  Reliable.  Kill-Em-Quick  lice 
Exterminator, “Death  to  Lice” 
Sold  everywhere.  Everybody 
knows  Lambert’s.  Saves  young 
Chicks,  makes  hens  happy—-Sam- 
— pie  10c.  100  oz.  $L  Book  free.  Get  it. 
0.  K Stock  Food  Co.,  634Monon  Bldg.,  Chicago  _ 


GEM  HATCHERIES 

Latest  and  best.  Cost  only  goc 
each.  This  lady  raises  over  1200 
chicks  yearly  with  them.  Thou- 
sands are  doing  equally  well. 

Perfect  System  booklet. 

F.  GRUNDY,  Poultry  Expert, 
MORRISONVILLE,  ILL. 


Your  Name  Will  Get  $2  Eggs 

For  50  Cents  Per  Sitting 

The  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  are  the  greatest 
layers  in  the  world.  I keep  2000  of  the  celebrated 
Chamberlain  laying  strain  on  my  Experimental 
Farm,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  my  Perfect  Chick 
Feed,  I will  send  to  any  one  who  will  send  me  their 
hame  so  I can  send  them  my  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Cata- 
logue, 2 sittings  of  Single  Comb  Brown  or  White  Leg- 
horn Egg8for$lforthe2  sittings.  Only 2 sittings  sold 
to  one  person.  White  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  or 
White  or  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Eggs  $1  per  sitting. 
This  is  a rare  chance  to  get  astartor  extra  fine  stock. 
Send  money  and  have  your  orders  booked  at  once. 
fV.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  {The  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Man ) 
KIRKWOOD,  MO. 


OBERNDORFS 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

won  18  prizes  and  Sliver  Cup  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Show,  1907.  Birds  and  Eggs  for 
sale.  Also  B.  P.  Rock  Eggs,  best  strain. 
Send  your  orders  now. 

ELEONORA  FRUIT  & POULTRY  FARM, 
A.  Oberndorf,  Prop.,  Centralia,  Kan. 

Poultry  rprr 

Lessons  * 

Twelve  Complete  Lessons 

We  want  to  send  a copy  of  our  latest  and  best  book  to 
every  reader  of  this  paper  who  is  interested  in  poultry. 
You  need  it  whether  you  are  an  experienced  breeder  or 
only  a beginner.  It  is  entitled  “Poultry  Lessons  for  the 
Amateur,”  and  consists  of  twelve  complete  and  compre- 
hensive chapters  on  Poultry  Culture,  as  follows: 

1— Poultry  House  Construction.  2— Selecting  a Breed. 
3 — Feeds  and  Feeding.  4 — Mating  Up  the  Breeding  Birds. 
6 — Incubation;  Natural  and  Artificial.  6 — Care  of  the 
Chicks.  7— Summer  Care  of  the  Flock.  8 — Preparing 
for  Winter.  9— Preparing  for  the  Show  Room.  10— Win- 
ter Care  of  the  Flock.  11 — Poultry  Diseases  and  Reme- 
dies. 12— General  Information.  Each  a complete  chap- 
ter. 

We  will  send  a copy  of  this  book  free  of  charge,  post- 
age prepaid,  to  anyone  sending  us  60  cents  for  a year’s 
subscription  to  Commercial  Poultry,  a handsome,  prac- 
tical monthly  magazine,  one  of  the  best  published.  Sam- 
ple copy  free.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  POULTRY,  Dept.  A2,  Marseilles,  HI. 

FENCE  IWacfeiL— 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
faotory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  It’s  free.  Buy  direct.  W rite  today 

COILED  SPRINC  FENCE  CO. 

Box  US  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


ing  on  the  line  when  advocating  the 
use  of  brooders  claimed  to  have 
capacity  of  from  50  to  300  chicks, 
and  expect  to  raise  a large  percentage 
of  them,  as  well  as  expecting  the 
little  fellows  to  thrive  under  these 
conditions: 

“It  does  not  make  any  difference 
how  your  brooder  is  heated,  or  ven- 
tilated, or  if  it  is  all  air;  you  cannot 
raise  incubator  chicks  successfully  if 
you  put  more  than  20  to  25  chicks  to- 
gether. This  you  will  find  is  true, 
and  I think  I have  the  majority  to 
bear  me  out  in  this  statement. 

“Test  one  was  made  taking  two 
lots  of  chicks  from  the  same  incuba- 
tor, having  them  equally  divided. 

“Lot  One.  — Elighty-two  chicks 
placed  in  ordinary  brooder  where 
they  all  roosted  together  during  the 
night.  Six  days  after  being  placed 
in  brooder  bowel  trouble  existed,  and 
from  this  bunch  I raised  45  chicks, 
seven  of  these  being  very  poor. 

“Lot  One. — Eighty-two  chicks 
divided  into  lots  of  twelve  chicks  each 
and  kept  in  warm  room  covered  with 
a cloth  and  fed  on  same  feed  as  lot 
one.  Not  one  died  and  only  one  poor 
chick  in  the  bunch. 

“Now,  friends,  lay  all  prejudice 
aside  and  consider  these  matters,  as 
this  is  for  better  poultry  and  more  of 
it. 

“Lot  Three. — Seventy-three  chicks 
taken  from  same  incubator,  only  a 
later  hatch.  Placed  in  ordinary 
brooder  and  all  roosted  together. 
Raised  fifty-two,  and  thirteen  of  them 
making  a very  poor  growth;  in  fact, 
they  were  no  good. 

“Lot  Four. — Seventy-three  chicks 
taken  from  same  incubator  at  same 
time  as  lot  three,  and  placed  in  an- 
other brooder  in  which  they  all  run 
together  during  the  day,  but  were 
divided  into  three  lots  in  this  brooder 
when  roosting  at  night.  These  chicks 
were  subject  to  the  same  heat  and 
same  ventilation  as  lot  three,  only 
being  separated  in  small  lots  at  night 
so  they  could  not  crowd  and  get  over- 
heated. Sixty-nine  were  raised  from 
this  lot  and  not  a poor  chick. 

“Lot  one  and  lot  two  were  of  the 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  lot  three  and 
lot  four  were  of  the  White  Plymouth 
Rocks. 

“The  sooner  we  quit  killing  the  in- 
cubator chick  the  more  money  poul- 
try men  will  make  and  greater  will 
be  the  success  of  the  manufacturers.” 

Ash  and  Grit  for  Growing  Chicks. 

The  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Bulletin  says: 
“Man,  in  15,  18  or  20  years,  may  mul- 
tiply his  birth  weight  by  20;  the  calf 
weighing  from  50  to  75  pounds  may 
in  three  years  become  the  cow,  bull 
or  steer  of  from  900  to  1,000  pounds; 
but  the  chick  in  ten  weeks  often 
shows  a gain  of  1,500  per  cent,  and. 
ducklings  may  add  from  50  to  1 0 0> 
per  cent  of  their  weight  weekly.  And 
this  growth  is  not  of  flesh,  fat  or  soft 
tissue  merely;  for  the  extensive, 
strong,  bony  framework  must  be 
formed  with  equal  rapidity.  Some- 
thing like  10  per  cent  of  the  body  of 
the  average  fowl  would  be  made  up 
of  inorganic  (mineral)  bone  ele- 
ments or  ‘ash,’  and  the  percentage 
must  be  much  greater  in  those  lean, 
immature  birds.  The  ordinary  grains 
will  not  supply  this  ash  in  any  such 
proportion. 

In  digestion  experiments  with 
other  animals,  ash  is  usually  less 
completely  digested  than  the  other 
nutrients.  Thus  we  must  force  the 
fowl  to  eat  large  quantities  of  food  in 
order  to  get  the  amount  of  ash  need- 
ed; or  we  must  provide  some  richer 
source  of  mineral  element  than 
grains.  If  the  bone-making  material 
is  not  abundant  one  of  two  things 
will  happen:  The  bones  will  be  large, 
soft  and  weak,  resulting  in  lameness 
or  deformity;  or  the  development  of 
the  bird  will  be  governed  by  the  min- 
eral elements  and  will  thus  be  re- 
tarded, making  growth  slow  and  un- 
satisfactory. Such  a check  In  growth 
can  rarely  be  overcome;  just  as  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  restore  the  full 
flow  of  milk  in  a cow  that  has  been 
starved  to  a marked  shrinkage  of 
production.”  The  tests  at  the  station 
proved  that  the  chicks  did  as  well 
when  bone  ash  only  was  added  to  the 
purely  grain  rations,  which  were 
made  palatable  by  being  in  great 
variety  and  by  regular  changes,  as 
upon  rations  a part  of  which  was 
animal  food.  In  short,  the  “ash”  ele- 
ment is  the  important  factor  in  the 
good  growth  of  the  chicks. 


Poultry  Notes. 

The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  says 
that  “the  chicken  mite  is  the  worst 


WE  HAVE  A PLAN  TO 
SUPPLY  YOU  WITH 


Without  Pay 
in  Advance 


We  tried  this  plan  last  season  and  It 
proved  very  popular  with  our  customers 
77  All  we  ask  you  to  do  Is  to  send  us  your  or- 

der for  as  much  Rooflnt  as  you  require  and  on  your 
order  state  that  you  are  a property  owner,  and  have  your 
banker,  postmaster,  station  agent  or  mall  carrier  write  a 
line  In  your  letter  stating  that  he  knows  you  to  be  a 
property  owner.  Then  we  send  the  roofing  you  order,  without 
deposit  and  you  can  remit  later.  This  enables  you  to  see  for  your- 
self how  good  our  Roofing  Is  before  you  pay  for  It.  It  enables  you 
to  be  certain  that  you  are  obtaining  of  us  the  very  best  roofing 
you  ever  saw  at  the  very  lowest  price — a lower  price  than  you 
can  buy  roofing  of  our  high  quality  for  anywhere  else.  If  the 
roofing  we  send  does  not  suit  you  for  any  reason,  return  It  and 
we  will  refund  the  freight.  If  It  does  suit  you,  we  trust  you  will 
remit  for  same  at  our  low  price  promptly. 

The  Best  Prepared  Felt  Roofing,  at  any  price,  is  our 


Atlas 


PREPARED  $ 4 4 5 


ROOFING 


1 


PER 
ROLL 

It  is  suitable  for  all  buildings  and  any  climate,  from  Alaska  to  the  Equator, 
At  I:ih  K<  »o  fin  g:  is  made  from  selected,  long  fibre  wool  felt,  thoroughly  sat- 
urated with  asphalt  and  other  non-volatile  compounds,  and  coated  on  both 
sides  with  a special  composition  that  makes  it  look  and  act  1A  HK  It  I It  It  lilt. 

In  fact,  similar  roofings  are  on  the  market,  at  much  higher  prices,  that  an? 
called  “rubber”  roofing.  There  is  AO  TA  It  in  Atlan  ■tooting’  nor  any  other 
volatile  matter.  It  is  always  flexible,  will  not  dry  out  or  crack,  will  never 
stick  in  the  roll,  has  nothing  to  ooze  out  or  run  in  any  weather,  nothing  to 
evaporate. 

ATLAS  ROOFING  18  Weather-Proof,  Water-Proof,  Acid-Proof 
and  Air-Tight.  It  will  last  permanently,  requires  no  renewal,  and  is  there- 
fore the  cheapest  roofing  to  buy.  It  is  suitable  for  flat  or  steep  roofs,  and  can 
be  laid  with  a hammer  by  any  one.  It  requires  no  Coating  except  at  laps, 
and  we  furnish  with  each  roll  large-headed  roofing  nails  and  necessary  cement  for  laps,  everything 
complete,  ready  to  cut  and  lay.  We  guarantee  Atlas  Roofing:  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  It  is  ob- 
tainable only  of  us,  and  any  roofing  similar  to  it  is  much  more  expensive  to  buy.  We  will  send  you  a 
free  sample,  if  you  wish,  or  will  ship  you  enough  for  the  job  you  have  in  hand  on  receipt  of  price,  or 
under  our  No  Pay  in  Advance  plan. 

C 273  Atlas  Roofing— Price  per  roll,  containing  108  square  feet,  enough  to  allow  for  \ 
laps  and  cover  100  square  feet,)  complete,  with  large-headed  roofing  nails  and  cement  for 
laps,  weight  32  lbs.  . . . ...  . . 

We  will  send  you  our  Roofing  Book  and  prices  on  all  kinds  of  roofing  if  you  write  for  it.  We  have  roof- 
ing costing  you  less  than  Atlas  costs,  but  it  has  not  Atlas  quality . Send  all  orders  direct  to  37 

Michigan  Ave.,  Madison 
1 and  Washington  Street 
Branch  House,  Kansas  City 


Montgomery  Ward  & Go. 


$145 


01 

Chicago 


PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS 


So  many  Fruit-Grower  readers  are  also 
Interested  In  poultry  raising  that  we  have 
arranged  to  offer  some  reliable  poultry  books 
for  their  benefit.  We  know  of  no  better 
books  on  the  different  subjects  than  these, 
and  recommend  them  to  those  Interested. 

Successful  Poultry  Keeping — Contains,  w« 
believe,  more  and  better  practical,  reli- 
able information  on  the  subject  of  "Poul- 
try for  Profit’’  than  any  other  book  pub- 
lished. Complied  by  the  editor  of  th# 
Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  who  has  given 
many  years  of  careful  study  to  the  poul- 
try business.  160  pages,  nine  by  twelve 
Inches,  Illustrated.  Price  |1.00. 

Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures — Shows  plans 
of  low-cost,  practical  and  labor-saving 
houses,  designs  for  inside  fixture,  roosting 
coops  and  coops  for  young  chicks,  and  all 
necessary  appliances  for  the  poultry  yard. 
96  pages,  nine  by  twelve  inches,  Illustrat- 
ed. Price,  60c. 

Artificial  Incubating  and  Brooding — Solves 
all  problems  of  artificial  Incubating  and 
brooding.  Tells  how  to  obtain  strong- 
germed,  fertile  eggs,  etc.  Results  gained 
from  practical  experience.  96  pages,  9x11 
Inches,  Illustrated.  Price,  50  cents. 


The  Chick  Book — Tells  how  to  obtain  good 
hatches;  how  to  care  for  chicks  of  all 
ages;  how  to  feed  for  breeders  and  for 
broilers  and  roasters;  how  to  build  coops; 
gives  complete  instruction  in  all  work 
connected  with  successful  chicken  grow- 
ing. 80  pages.  9x12  inches,  illustrated. 
Price,  60  cents. 

ggs  and  Egg  Farms — Is  made  up  of  arti- 
cles from  experienced  breeders,  giving 
methods  of  housing,  breeding,  rearing  and 
feeding  to  Increase  egg  production.  Con- 
tains chapters  on  pedigree  breeding.  91 
pages,  9x12  inches.  Illustrated.  Price,  60c. 

Ducks  and  Geese — Gives  all  details  of  hatch- 
ing, rearing,  fattening  and  marketing. 
Describes  labor-saving  methods.  68  pages, 
9x12  Inches,  Illustrated.  Price,  60  cents. 

Turkeys — rEvery  detail  of  the  turkey  busi- 
ness explained  fully  and  clearly.  Written 
by  the  world's  foremost  turkey  growers. 
Contains  co’or  plate  of  Ideal  Bronze  tur- 
keys. 84  pages,  9x12  Inches,  Illustrated. 
Price,  60  cents. 

Reliable  Poultry  Remedies — Points  out  the 
causes,  describes  symptoms  and  gives 
simple  and  tested  remedies  for  all  dis- 
eases. 6x9  Inches,  84  pages.  Price,  25c. 
Send  all  orders  to 


The  Fruit-Grower  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


| You  can  examine  Brown  Fence 
and  know  just  what  it  is  before 
ordering  or  paying  one  cent. 

. We  mail  you  a sample  showing 
size  and  quality  of  wire.  When 
you  get  the  sample,  test  it  with  a 
J cold  chisel  and  see  how  hard, 

I tough  and  springy  it  is.  File  off 
I the  galvanizing  and  see  how 
| thick  THAT  is.  All  wires — both  strand  and  stay  wires—* 
are  No.  j gauge,  and  made  of  the  best  grade  of  steel. 
I ^ more  to  the  rod  than  most  fences,  and 

[THE  brown  fence  and 


15  to 
Per  Rod 


will  last  double  the  time.  A I 
more  rigid,  firm,  stanch,  stock-  f 
resisting,  time  defying  fence  was 
never  stapled  to  posts.  Price 
15c  to  85c  per  rod,  end  we 
pay  the  freight  on  40  rods 
or  more.  Write  for  catalogue  J 
showing  133  styles  of  fences.  I 
We  also  sell  direct  to  farmers  at  I 
lowest  wholesale  prices— Coiled  Spring,  Barb  and  soft  j 
Galvanized  Wire,  Gates  and  Poultry  Netting. 

Save  money  by  ordering  direct  from  us.  Address 

WIRE  CO..  Cleveland,  Ohio., 


35  cts. 
Delivered 


enemy  of  chickens  in  Iowa.”  Other 
states  might  be  added.  Kerosene 
emulsion  is  the  remedy,  and  will  not 
only  kill  the  mites  but  destroy  their 
eggs.  Spray  the  house  thoroughly, 
getting  the  mixture  into  every  crev- 
ice. 

Are  you  situated  where  you  can 
raise  turkeys  successfully?  If  so, 
there  ought  to  be  money  in  the  busi- 
ness, for  a great  many  farmers  are 
giving  up  the  turkey  business. 

The  Rhode  Island  Red  fanciers  are 
perhaps  the  most  enthusiastic  talkers 
representing  any  breed  of  poultry. 
They  are  having  their  inning  this 
season. 

Minorca  breeders  claim  that  their 
breed  will  lay  a greater  weight  of 


eggs  in  a year  than  hens  of  any  other 
breed.  Twelve  Minorca  eggs  weigh 
31  ounces,  against  18  to  20  ounces 
for  twelve  Plymouth  Rock  eggs,  ac- 
cording to  the  Minorca  fanciers. 

Don’t  fail  to  read  the  article  on 
saving  and  utilizing  poultry  manure, 
published  in  the  Fruit-Grower  this 
month.  You  don’t  know  what  you 
are  losing,  if  you  are  not  saving  the 
manure. 

it 

Cranberries  have  not  been  generally 
profitable  this  season,  the  commission 
men  say.  Too  many  apples  in  the 
country  to  allow  of  very  heavy  de- 
mand or  high  prices  for  the  cran- 
berries. 


Monthly  Page 
Sixty 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Value  of  Poultry  Manure  for  Fruit- 
Growers. 

Everyone  knows  of  the  advantages 
of  keeping  poultry  on  fruit  farms,  but 
not  everyone  has  given  much  thought 
to  the  value  of  poultry  manure  to  the 
fruit  crops  grown.  The  production  of 
manure  to  maintain  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  an  important  matter  to  every 
fruit  farmer.  When  Prof.  Walker  of 
the  Arkansas  Experiment  Station  un- 
dertook to  build  up  an  old,  run-down 
orchard,  he  found  not  enough  manure 
could  be  secured  to  use  in  the  or- 
chard, so  he  bought  some  dairy  cows 
and  carried  on  a milk  business  in  con- 
nection with  the  farm — but  the  cows 
were  added  principally  for  the  ma- 
nure they  produced.  Now,  why  not 
consider  the  value  of  poultry  manure, 
in  this  same  way? 

Of  course,  poultry,  if  properly  cared 
for,  will  pay  a profit  of  themselves, 
and  the  value  of  the  manure  will  be 
that  much  in  addition.  It  must  not 
be  assumed  that  a large  farm  is  nec- 
essary; in  fact,  the  greatest  quantity 
of  manure  will  be  obtained  from  the 
birds  when  they  are  confined  within 
a limited  range. 

More  than  a quarter  of  a century 
ago  the  use  of  poultry  manure  on 
fruit  farms  was  discussed  by  men  in 
the  Eastern  states.  At  a meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1876,  Mr.  P.  J.  Kimmey  read 
a paper  on  the  value  of  poultry  ma- 
nure, which  he  termed  “American 
guano,”  from  which  the  following  ex- 
tract is  made: 

“In  former  times,  it  was  thought 
that  it  was  impossible  to  breed  chick- 
ens without  a large  range,  and  that  a 
person  must  have  a big  farm  if  he 
was  going  to  have  a thousand  chick- 
ens. I commenced  with  less  than  a 
sixteenth  of  an  acre,  and  raised  a 
thousand  chickens  in  one  year.  They 
did  not  go  off  of  that  sixteenth  of  an 
acre  until  they  were  three  months 
old,  and  they  were  separated  and 
placed  in  covered  runs,  two  and  one- 
half  feet  high,  three  and  one-half 
feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet  long,  cover- 
ing about  a quarter  of  an  acre,  where 
they  remained  until  they  went  into 
their  houses.  Since  then,  I have 
raised  three  thousand  chickens  on  the 
same  ground,  and  have  had  no  dis- 
ease, unless  when  brought  from  some 
exhibition. 

Keeps  Chickens  for  Their  Manure. 

“I  farm  chickens  for  their  manure, 
and  whether  I get  anything  else  or 
not,  they  do  not  cost  me  anything. 
I make  their  droppings  pay  their  ex- 
penses. I do  not  say  I could  do  this 
by  raising  corn  or  potatoes,  although 
good  authorities  say  it  can  be  done; 
but  if  you  raise  strawberries,  tobacco, 
or  some  other  of  the  better  paying 
crops,  which  it  is  remarkably  well 
suited  for,  it  will  pay  all  expenses, 
and  then,  if  you  get  anything  else, 
it  is  profit.  When  I commenced,  I 
cultivated  two  acres,  and  bought  from 
thirty  to  forty  cords  of  manure  a 
year.  Now  I cultivate  eleven  acres, 
and  buy  none. 

“This  matter  of  poultry  droppings 
has  received  too  little  attention.  I 
have  a few  statements  given  by  prac- 
tical men,  but  they  are  so  indefinite 
that  I have  concluded  to  give  you  only 
a few  facts  from  my  own  experience. 
In  1870-71,  I had  seventy-five  hens 
constantly  confined  for  one  year.  The 
droppings  were  all  saved  by  being 
kept  perfectly  dry.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  I found  that  I had  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  of  nearly  pure  hen- 
manure  from  the  seventy-five  hens, 
which,  after  weighing  two  or  three 
bushels,  I estimated  was  equal  to  2,- 
200  pounds.  After  pulverizing  the 
droppings,  I mixed  three  hundred 
pounds  of  plaster  and  three  tons  of 
fine  loam,  pretty  dry  and  rather  poor 
in  quality,  thoroughly  with  the  drop- 
pings, making  (barring  loss  in  mix- 
ing) four  tons  and  a half  of  Ameri- 
can guano,  as  rich  in  nitrogenous  and 
other  valuable  qualities  as  would  be 
bought  in  our  market  at  that  time  at 
sixty  dollars  a ton.  I got  two  hundred 
and  seventy  dollars'  worth  of  manure, 
and  the  plaster,  s'oil  and  time  of  pre- 
paring it  cost  about  twenty  dollars, 
leaving  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars’ 
worth  of  fertilizers  from  our  seventy- 
five  hens  in  one  year.  This  fertilizer 
(American  guano)  was  used  in  various 
ways,  beside  the  best  well-decomposed 
manures  to  be  had,  and  the  best  spe- 
cial fertilizers  and  invariably  I have 
received  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
use  of  the  American  guano. 

“Since  that  time,  I have  used  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  the  same  fertilizer,  on 
every  kind  of  crop.  I have  put  it  on 
the  surface  and  harrowed  it  in,  have 
applied  it  in  a dry  and  liquid  state  in 
the  hill,  cautiously,  and  spread  it 


broadcast  on  my  old  strawberry  beds, 
and  it  has  always  given  me  satisfac- 
tory returns.  I have  used  manures 
for  thirty  years,  and  am  better  pleased 
with  American  guano  than  any  other. 
I have  found  that  when  my  fowls 
were  confined,  they  have  always  av- 
eraged as  much  manure  per  head  as 
they  did  in  the  year  specified.  I can 
make  more  manure  from  one  thou- 
sand fowls,  where  they  are  confined 
in  the  way  I have  described,  than  any 
man  can  from  five  thousand,  kept  in 
the  usual  way,  and  allowed  a wide 
range,  quality  taken  into  account.” 

Of  course,  it  must  be  understood 
that  Mr.  Kinney’s  fowls  were  kept 
closely  confined,  so  that  all  droppings 
were  saved;  this  would  likely  be  im- 
practicable on  most  fruit  farms,  but 
still  the  plan  can  be  worked  profitably. 
In  fact,  a New  Hampshire  orchardist 
is  today  keeping  hens  in  his  orchard 
for  the  manure  they  produce.  In  the 
spring  his  agents  buy  several  thou- 
sand hens  and  they  are  kept  in  colony 
houses  in  the  orchard.  These  hens,  as 
a rule,  are  rather  lean  when  pur- 
chased, and  as  they  have  good  range 
during  the  summer,  and,  are  well 
cared  for,  they  increased  in  weight 
during  the  season,  and  in  autumn  are 
sold  at  a profit  of  about  10  cents 
each.  The  eggs  produced  by  the 
hens  during  the  summer  more  than 
pay  for  their  feed  and  their  care,  and 
the  droppings  in  the  orchard  have 
furnished  a very  valuable  manure 
without  cost.  In  autumn  the  hens  are 
sold,  the  colony  houses  are  cleaned 
up,  the  apple  crop  is  sold,  and  the 
owner  is  ready  for  winter.  Next 
spring  other  hens  are  bought,  and  the 
same  course  is  followed. 

Annual  Yield  of  Manure  Per  Hfen. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  the  seedsman  and 
gardener  of  Massachusetts,  a number 
of  years  ago  presented  some  figures 
concerning  the  quantity  of  manure 
from  hens  during  the  year,  together 
with  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
same.  The  Reliable  Poultry  Journal 
says  that  he  estimated  that  the  amount 
of  manure  saved  under  the  roost  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  from  the  grain 
fed  to  a single  fowl,  would  amount  to 
about  ten  cents  worth  in  one  year. 
This  value  would  be  somewhat  in- 
creased where  fowls  were  fed  animal 
foods  and  nitrogenous  green  foods  In 
addition  to  the  grain.  Mr.  Gregory- 
found  that  a single  fowl  will  drop  be- 
neath the  roost  a bushel  of  fresh 
manure  in  a year.  This  will  shrink 
to  about  one-half,  when  it  is  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  is  generally 
used,  thus  doubling  the  value  it  had 
when  fresh,  and  making  it  worth 
from  20  to  25  cents  a bushel  dry. 

Investigations  at  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
showed  that  the  night  droppings  per 
hen  per  year  would  average  about  30 
pounds  and  this  would  carry  about 
.8  pound  of  nitrogen,  .5  pound  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  .25  pound  of  pot- 
ash, worth  at  the  usual  value  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  about  14  cents.  No 
data  was  secured  concerning  the 
amount  of  dung  voided  by  the  birds 
when  off  the  roosts,  though  it  is  as- 
sumed that  more  droppings  would  be 
voided  when  the  fowl  was  exercising 
t1  ->  while  quiet  on  the  roost,  esti- 
- atii.g  the  total  amount  of  droppings 
a ided  by  one  hen  in  a year  at  about 
7 5 po-nds  of  fresh  manure.  This 
would  mean  an  annual  production  of 
35  cents  worth  of  manure  per  hen 
provided  it  could  all  be  saved.  By 
intensive  methods  of  poultry  keeping 
the  greater  part  could  undoubtedly  be 
saved,  as  with  fowls  confined  in  lim- 
ited quarters  the  floors  and  bare  runs 
would  yield  a considerable  quantity 
of  manure  by  sweeping  at  regular  in- 
tervals, and  It  would  be  necessary  to 
sweep  the  floors  and  runs  regularly 
to  keep  them  wholesome.  Even  un- 
der ordinary  conditions  by  simply 
saving  the  droppings  from  beneath 
the  roosts  it  will  be  seen  that  from  10 
to  14  cents’  worth  of  manure  may  be 
had  from  each  hen  per  year.  At  the 
most  conservative  estimate  this  gives 
a yield  of  $10  to  $14  per  year,  for 
night  droppings  alone,  from  each  100 
hens.  And  if  during  the  day  the  hens 
range  in  an  orchard,  the  droppings 
of  the  day  are  not  lost,  but  go  to  en- 
rich the  soil. 

Composition  of  Hen  Manure. 

Poultry  manure  Is  especially  rich 
in  nitrogen,  which  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive element  of  fertility  to  buy: 
this  is  the  reason  that  poultry  manure 
is  worth  more  than  the  manure  of 
other  animals.  According  to  the  Hatch 
Experiment  Station.  Massachusetts, 
the  following  analyses  shows  the  com- 
position of  hen  manure; 


Grand  Free  Millwork  Catalog 

Don’t  Build  or  Repair  Until  You  Get  It,  High  Quality  and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
5000  Bargains— At  HALF  Your  Local  Dealer’s  Prices^ 


We  will  SAVE  you  HALF 
in  DOLLARS  of  what  your 
Local  Dealer  would  charge 
you  for  Millwork  and  Flint- 
Coated  Rubber  Fire -Proof 
Roofing,  freight  included 
Wo  guarantee  this.  We  also 
guarantee  that  every  article 
we  sell  to  you  direct  Is  up  to 
the  Standard  of  High  Quality 
Required  by  the  Official  Grade 
| adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  & 
i Blind  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
I ciation  of  the  Northwest  Re- 
member that  much  oilier 
( millwork  is  not.  Ours  are 
i bright,  new,  clean  goods, 
direct  to  you  from  the  mill. 

Your  Money  Back 

li  Any  Goods  Not 
Exactly  As  Represented 

You  see  here  a few  illustra- 
tions and  prices  taken  from 
I our  catalog  These  are  but 
| Specimen  Values  Ask  your- 
s j 1 f if  it  isn't  worth  while  to 
s ie  that  catalog  1 1 1 llustrates 
the  entire  products  of  the 
Biggest  Mill  in  America — the 
f|  Only  Manufacturers  of  Mill- 
work  who  Sell  Direct  to  Home 
Owners,  and  to  Any  Man  who 
repairing  or  building,  to 
Carpenters  and  ^o  Contract- 
ors or  Builders. 


Sample  Bargains 


MB 

Porch  Rail, 
per  foot  3c 


Our  Millwork  isthe  best  made 
because — we  have  the  most 
skilled  workmen — we  operate 
the  largest  mill  In  the  world 
— 163.000  feet  of  floor  space 
(four  acres) — we  own  our  own 
timber  lands,  saw  mills  and 
lumber  yards  (YVe  do  not 
sell  rough  lumber).  We 
carry  a large  stock  and  can 
therefore  ship  promptly.  Our 
material  is  first  air-dried  and 
then,  as  an  extra  precaution, 
it  is  put  through  a scientific 
drying  process.  Joints  are 
made  with  heavy  hardwood 
dowel  pins,  glued  with  im- 
ported glue,  pressed  together 
by  heavy  6team  power  press. 
Absolutely  no  “come-apart”  j 
to  our  Millwork. 

YOU  SAVE  HALF! 
Ordering  $1  worth  [ 
or  $10,000  worth| 

Every  piece  of  Millwork  we 
make  is  just  as  carefully  fin- 
ished as  labor  and  expense 
can  make  it.  Just  write  a 
postal  for  that  Free  Catalog 
so  you  can  see  all  of  the  5000 
Bargains  we  offer,  and  save 
yourself  many  a dollar 
In  repair  work,  or  In 
building  the  finest  home. 
Address 


8Oc\G0RD0N,  m TINE  & CO.  DAVEN 


CASE  STREET 
PORT,  IOWA, 


HARDY 

SWEET 

CHESTNUT 

TREE 


To  quickly  introduce  this 

valuable  “Blizzard  Belt” 

Chestnut  and  at  same  time 
gain  new  friends,  we  of- 
fer to  send  a fine,  1 year 
old  Tree  entirely  free  to  a 
limited  number  of  pro- 
perty owners  reading 
this  who  have  not 
already  benefited  by 
our  Advertising  Of- 
fers. Mailing  expense 
5c  which  send  or  not  as 
you  please.  A postal 
will  bring  the  tree.  We  have 

Reserved  10,000  Trees 

for  this  free  advertising  distribution  and  if  you  want  | 
one  of  them  write  at  once  as  they  will  go  quickly. 

Our  catalog  containing  64  colored  plates  of  our  | 
Hardy  "Blizzard  Belt”  Fruits,  Ornamentals,  Ever- 1 
greens  etc. , with  a mine  of  valuable  information  for  | 
fruit-growers  is  free  for  the  asking.  Write  today. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  719.  Osage,  la. 


AoDle  Trees 

A COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

Over  125  varieties  in  all  sizes 

General  Nurserv 

Annie  Grafts 

Uvilvl  U1  llUl  VJvl  J 

A % 

and 

ask  for  Vtnrl/  andsendlist 

Apple  Seedlings 

price  list  J IU  vli  of  Wants 

FRUIT  TREE  STOCKS 

MOUNT  ARBOR  NURSERIES 

of  all  kinds. 

E.  S.  WELCH,  Prop.  133  Centre  St,  Shenandoah,  la.. 

WE  GROW  m 
GUARANTEE  THEM 


All  the  varieties  known 
as  "best’’  are  from  our  nurseries 
FULL  LINE  OK 


SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES,  BULBS,  ETC. 

EVERGREENS,  2 and  3 year  Transplanted,  A SPECIALTY 

Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper 

J.  WRAGG  & SONS'  CO..  WAUKEE.  IOWA 


The  Old  Reliable 

ORtTBAL  NUB8KR1R1 


I WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  me  today. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  what  your  occupation, 

f?  I will  teach  you  the  Real  Estate  business  by  mall; 
appoint  you  Special  Representative  of  my  Company 
In  your  town;  start  you  in  a profitable  business  of 
your  own,  and  help  you  make  big  money  at  once. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  men  without 
capital  to  become  independent  for  life. 
Valuable  book  and  full  particulars  free. 
Write  today.  Address  nearest  office. 
NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 

R.  JIARDKN,  998  Maryland  Building,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Athenaeum  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 


URST  ORCHARD  SPRAYERo'FREE 


) m ney  in  advance— fay  ichen  convenient.  Sprays  every 
| thing— Trees;  Potatoes,  etc.  4 rows  at  a time — 20  acres  a day 
Doubles  your  crop.  £ Even  2-acre  grower*  say:  “It  pays  for  It- 
self first  season,”  as  it  has  so  many  uses.  A lfl-year-old  boy 
I can  operate  it  with  ease.  Brass  Ball  valves,  Cylinder,  etc. 
Guaranteed  5 years.  Wholesale  Price — (where  no  acent  ) 
AGENTS  BfANTBn.  After  trial,  if  you  keep  it,  we  make  terms  to  suit  you 


As  Potato  Sprayer. 


Qnpriol  Prpp  Offer  firsl  one  in  each  locality.  “SPRAYING  GUIDE“and 
opcLIdl  rice  UllCi  jnfonnfttion  Free.  We  pay  Freight.  Write  today. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG.  CO.,  51  North  St.,  Canton,  O. 


As  Orchard  Sprayer, 


VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOME. 

OHO  £ear  ftn<*  °Pwarfl*  can  b®  madetaking  ©or  Veterinary 
w I £UU  Course  at  home  during  sparetime  ;taugbt  inaimplest 
English  ;Diploma  granted,  positions  obtained  successful  stu- 
dents ;cost  in  reach  ofall  isatisfaction  guaranteed  particulars 

free  ONTARIO  VETERINARY  CORRESPON- 
OENCE  8CHOOL,  Drfpt.l  7,  London, Canada. 


Yearly  Page 
March,  1907 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  , JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Page 
Sixty-one 


Moisture  

Nitrogen  

Potash  

Phosphoric  Acid 

Lime  

Magnesia  

Insoluble  Matter 


Per 

Cent. 

Dried. 

Fresh. 

8.35 

45.73 

2.13 

.79 

9.94 

.18 

..2.02 

.47 

..2.22 

.97 

.62 

— 

34.64 

39.32 

Poultry  manure  contains,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  undigested  waste  from  the 
food,  the  excrement  of  the  kidneys, 
which  in  fowls  corresponds  with  the 
urine  of  other  animals,  and  therefore 
hen  manure  is  more  nitrogenous  than 
the  dung  of  other  domestic  animals. 
The  nitrogen  is  more  available  for 
growing  crops  than  that  in  other  farm 
manures.  Fowl  manure  is  highly  val- 
ued for  all  crops  which  it  is  desired 
to  start  quickly.  It  is  recommended 
as  an  excellent  excitant  for  getting 
corn  crops  well  started,  and  is  very 
valuable  as  a dressing  for  asparagus, 
strawberries,  tomatoes,  small  fruits, 
orchards  and  for  grass  land.  It  will 
be  found  to  be  a very  reliable  and  de- 
pendable fertilizer  for  nearly  all  gar- 


BETTER  THAN 

MOTHER 


The  only  Adjustable  Sus- 
pension Poultry  Brooder  made 
Thousands  being  successfully 
used.  Heated  by  warm  water. 
Temperature  always  uniform. 
Warm  water  tank  above  chicks  with  loose  flannel  covering 
underneath  under  which  the  chicks  hover.  Warmth  equally 
spread  and  chicks  do  not  crowd.  No  heat  below  to  burn  their 
feet.  No  steps  or  bridge  to  climb  to  get  into  brooder.  No 
lamp  fumes  or  burnt  air  to  breathe.  Should  lamp  go  out 
the  warm  water  would  keep  the  chicks  alive  all  night. 
Lamp  above  chicks  and  has  safety  smokeless  burner, 
without  chimney,  and  is  absolutely  safe.  Can  be  adjust- 
ed in  height  as  chicks  grow.  Shipped  to  any  honest  per- 
son anywhere  on  15  days  trial  without  any  deposit  or  r.ed 
tape  conditions,  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  £4 

AUTOMATIC  HATCHING  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

We  also  manufacture  the  best  Poultry  Fovmtain  made. 


FARM  POWER 


WITTE 


Portable 
i Gasoline  Engine 

■enables  you  to  move  the  power  to  thef 
■ work.  Used  indoors  or  out.  No  sparks  or 
flame  to  ignite  stacks  or  buildings.  [ 
Electric  Igniter. 

I Economical,  Labor- , 
' Saving, Simple, Safe.  | 

Get  the  facts,  free* 
Witte  Iron 
Works  Co.* 
S37w.5thSt.,| 

Kansas  City,  Mo*  [ 
Send  for  catalog P 


Cholera.  Proof 

By  feeding  the  sow  Rldgway's  Vaccine — 
10  cents  a litter — the  pigs  are  vaccinated 
before  birth,  hence  are  born  CHOLERA 
PROOF.  One  million  successful  tests.  10,000 
strong  testimonials.  In  further  proof  will 
ship  my  own  suckling  pigs  and  expose  them 
for  weeks  In  sick  cholera  herds  at  MY  OWN 
EXPENSE  AND  RISK.  No  other  MAN, 
DOCTOR  OR  VETERINARY  ever  did  or  yet 
dares  to  take  any  such  risk.  WHY?  Sim- 
ply because  he  would  lose  both  his  hogs 
and  business.  During  the  past  six  years 
I have  shipped  and  exposed  In  sick  cholera 
herds,  scattered  from  Virginia  to  Nebraska, 
and  from  Michigan  to  Florida.'  over  2,000 
of  my  own  suckling  pigs,  WITHOUT  LOSS 
FROM  CHOLERA.  I give  a written  guar- 
antee and  back  It  with  $10,000.00  approved 
security.  I CAN  DELIVER  THE  GOODS. 
Book  free. 

ROBERT  RIDGWAY.  Box  F,  AMBOY,  IND. 


Free  Sample"' 

ARNICARBOLINE 

Arnlcarboltne  Is  the  greatest  healer 
known  for  man  or  beast.  It  absolutely 
relieves  and  cures  all  manner  of  burns, 
cuts,  sores,  bruises,  ulcers,  bolls,  skin 
diseases,  salt  rheum,  eczema,  open 
wounds,  etc.  Has  never  failed  yet. 
Write  today  for  big  free  sample.  Arnl- 
carbollne  for  household  use,  26e,  at  all 
druggists,  or  direct  from  us. 

Veterinary  Arnlcarboline  for  all  ani- 
mals. Greatest  thing  on  earth  for  cuts, 
bruises,  scratches,  skin  and  blood  dis- 
eases; big  package,  60c,  at  druggists  or 
direct.  Be  sure  and  write  for  the  free 
sample. 

ARNICARBOLINE  CO., 

203  11th  Street,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


TREES 

DO  YOU  WANT  ANY? 

No  better  grown  anywhere.  Plenty  of 
Cherry.  Thousands  of  Apple,  Peach,  etc. 
Pear  Trees  Cheap..  Plant  Johanna  and 
Mam.  Yellow  Heath,  Bloomfield  Peaches. 
SUNNY  SLOPE  NURSERY,  HANNIBAL,  MO. 


4,000,000  PEACH  TREES 

JUNE  BUDS  A SPECIALTY. 

No  agents  traveled,  but  sell  direct  to 
Planters  at  wholesale  prices.  Absolutely  free 
from  disease  and  true  to  name.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices  before  placing  your 
order  elsewhere.  We  guarantee  our  stock 
true  to  name.  Largest  Peach  Nursery  In 
world.  Address. 

J.  C.  HALE,  WINCHESTER,  TENNESSEE. 
Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries. 


den  truck,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  root  crops  like  beets  and  turnips, 
for  which  it  is  a little  too  strenuous, 
and  unless  cautiously  used  will  make 
them  run  almost  wholly  to  tops.  For 
flower  gardens,  if  used  sparingly,  or 
well  mixed  with  loam  or  plaster,  it 
will  prove  excellent. 

Methods  of  Preserving  Manure. 

When  the  manure  is  to  be  used  for 
the  home  garden  or  as  a dressing 
for  the  land,  says  the  writer  in  the 
Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  absorbents 
like  ground  gypsum  or  land  plaster, 
fine  loam,  etc.,  may  be  freely  used 
on  the  dropping  'boards  and  dally 
cleaning  is  not  so  necessary.  Where 
plenty  of  loam  and  plaster  is  used  un- 
der the  roosts,  the  manure  can  be 
stored  in  barrels  as  removed  from 
the  dropboards.  Some  poultrymen 
spread  the  manure  directly  on  the 
land  when  it  is  taken  from  the  coops, 
and  this  plan  saves  a little  labor  which 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  loss  in 
fertilizer  value  through  the  escape  of 
the  more  volatile  constituents. 

Mr.  Gregory  recommends  compost- 
ing the  manure.  This  should  pref- 
erably be  done  under  shelter  to  pre- 
vent loss  from  leaching  by  heavy 
rains.  Mr.  Gregory  describes  his 
method  as  follows;  “In  composting, 
I have  used  about  thr.ee  parts  earth 
to  one  of  manure,  beginning  with  a 
layer  of  soil  about  three  inches  deep, 
and  alternating  to  the  desired  height, 
ending  with  a thin  covering  of  soil. 
The  manure  should  be  knocked  up  as 
fine  as  possible;  a rake  is  best  if  It  is 
sticky.  After  a few  days  heat  will 
be  developed;  then,  waiting  three  or 
four  days  more,  pitch  the  heap  over, 
mixing  everything  well  together  and 
fining  any  lumps  that  may  show 
themselves.  A six-tined  fork  is  a 
good  implement  for  this.  Cover  again 
with  soil,  let  it  heat  again,  and  again 
pitch  it  over,  covering  as  before  with 
soil.” 

Prof.  F.  H Storer’s  recommenda- 
tions concerning  hen  manure  are:  “An 
approved  method  of  procedure  is  to 
mix  the  hen-manure  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  wood  ashes — together  with 
some  peat  or  loam,  to  hinder  the  es- 
cape of  ammonia — to  throw  the  mix- 
ture into  little  heaps,  and  to  moisten 
them  by  sprinkling  with  a watering- 
pot.  In  this  way,  the  uric  acid  is 
made  reay  to  act  immediately  as  a 
powerful  forcing-manure.  Hen-man- 
ure is  apt  to  be  sticky  when  fresh, 
and  lumpy  when  dry,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  make  it  fine  enough  to  be 
sown  from  a drill.  Us  lightness  (of 
the  dried  manure)  also  hinders  it  from 
running  freely  through  the  tubes. 
Hence  it  is  better  suited  for  the  gar- 
dener and  the  small-way  farmer, 
who  can  distribute  it  by  hand,  than 
for  field  operations.  But  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  its  value  when 
properly  managed.” 

Maine  Experiment  Station  give  the 
following;  “By  itself,  hen  dung  is  a 
one-sided  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  As 
usually  managed,  one-half  or  more  of 
its  nitrogen  is  lost,  so  that  as  ordi- 
narily used  it  does  not  carry  so  great 
an  excess  of  nitrogen.  Because  of  its 
excess  of  nitrogen  it  will  be  much 
more  economically  used  in  connection 
with  manures  carrying  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  As  both  acid  phos- 
phate and  kainit  prevent  the  loss  of 
nitrogen,  it  is  possible  to  use  them  in 
connection  with  sawdust  or  some  oth- 
er dry  mat*  rial  as  an  absorbent  (good 
dry  loam  v ill  answer  nicely)  so  as  to 
make  a well  balanced  fertilizer.  For 
example,  a mixture  of  30  pounds  of 
hen  manure,  10  pounds  of  sawdust,  16 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  8 
pounds  of  kainit  would  carry  about 
1.25  per  cent  nitrogen,  4.5  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid  and  2 per  cent  potash, 
which,  used  at  the  rate  of  2 tons  per 
acre,  would  furnish  50  pounds  nitro- 
gen, 185  pounds  phosphoric  acid  and 
80  pounds  potash.” 

The  author  of  the  article  from 
which  we  have  quoted  remarks  his 
experience  in  using  poultry  manure 
for  tomatoes;  “A  liberal  application 
of  the  manure  was  made  when  the 
plants  were  set  out,  and  the  result 
was  a most  surprising  rank  growth 
of  the  plants  themselves  which  at 
first  alarmed  us  somewhat,  until  we 
noted  that  they  were  blossoming  well 
and  the  fruit  beginning  to  fill  out. 
We  had  an  exceptionally  large  yield 
of  time,  heavy,  solid  tomatoes  that 
were  entirely  free  from  rot,  and  neigh- 
bors who  used  other  manure,  with 
the  same  sort  of  plants  grown  from 
the  same  seed,  did  not  begin  to  get 
ripe  tomatoes  until  two  weeks  after 
we  had  our  first  ones,  while  their  en- 
tire yield  per  plant  was  apparently 
fifty  per  cent  less  than  our  own.  We 
also  used  the  manure  freely  on  aspar- 
agus and  around  peach,  apple  and 
plum  trees  with  excellent  results.” 


HOW 


those  mud  heaps,  B 
. raise  up  the  center,  make  the  rain  Ez 

drain  off  to  the  sides  instead  of  soaking  in.  Then  " 

your  clayey,  nasty  roads  will  be  smooth  and  pleasant  to  haul 
over.  Grades  them  quickly,  easily,  with  a 


20th  CENTURY  GRADER 

puts  dirt  just  where  needed.  Easily  guided  and  handled 
by  one  .man,  simple  to  understand.  Ke 


> y one  man,  simple  to  unae 
versible  either  way  to  50  degrees.  Made 
of  steel:  strong,  rigid.  Very  pc 
with  cities  and  townships.  Our  free  new 


illustrated  book  "Delightful  Roads”  tells 
how  to  make  them.  Send  for  it  now. 

WHITE  CITY  GRADER  CO.,  101  E , WHITE  CITY,  KAN. 


I WILL  TEACH  YOU 
WATCH  REPAIRING 

Watchmakers  are  always  in  demand  at  $25.00  to 
$65.00  a week.  With  my  Copyrighted  Chart  System  and 
easy  lessons,  you  can  learn  to  become  an  expert  by  mail. 

Lesson  and  Full  Information  Free 

Including  copy  of  large  watchmaker's  catalog.  I furnish  necessary  tools 
and  materials.  You  can  start  at  once.  Send  now  for  free  catalog  and  lesson. 

ROGERS.  THURMAN  (§L  CO.  (Inc.) 

° H * In  stV  uErR"  Jewelers’  Wholesale  Supply  House 27  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


What  is  the  Verdict?  - 

What  conclusion  would  you  reach  regarding  a book,  if  Agricultural  Colleges, 
publishers,  and  all  the  leading  poultry  experts  and  authorities  spoke  of  it  in 
terms  of  highest  praise?  Everyone  who  has  seen  a copy  of 

First  Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping” 


66 


concedes  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  thorough,  systematic  and  practical 
work  ever  published.  The  always  valuable  subjects  of  Feeding,  Hatching,  Breed- 
ing, House  Plans  and  Construction,  Fixtures,  Fattening,  Fitting  for  Exhibition, 
Killing,  Dressing,  Marketing,  etc.,  etc.,  are  written  up  plainly,  interestingly, 
instructively.  One  significant  fact  is  its  adoption  as  a text  book  by  some  of  the 
leading  Colleges;  another,  that  it  is  in  its  second  large  edition.  The  price  is 
50  cents  per  copy,  but  for  a limited  period  is  being  made  a 


SPECIAL 

OFFER 


of  Farm=Poultry  one  year  and  the  book 
“First  Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping”  for 


ONLY 
75  CTS. 


FARM-POULTR  Y is  the  great  twice-a-month,  50  cents-per-year  National  poul- 
try paper,  in  which  the  celebrated  “Lessons”  are  being  continued.  Your  verdict 
will  be  that  this  is  the  grandest  offer  ever  made.  Send  order  and  remittance  to 

FARM=POULTRY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PROPERTY  OF 


MR.  JOHN  BROWN 

TIFFIN.  OHIO. 


FIVE  THOUSAND 
POCKET  BOOKS 


With  Your  Name 
Printed 
on  it 


Just  the  Thing 
for  Valuable 
Papers 


Size  of  Pocket  Book  g % x 4'^  inches.  Just  the  right  size  to  carry  papers. 

{PUBLISH  the  greatest  Farm  Paper  in  the  World — “The  Metropolitan  and 
Rural  Horne.”  Before  I was  a publisher,  I was  a farmer.  NowrI  am  intensely 
interested  in  both.  I believe  farming  and  publishing  are  the  greatest  and  best  busi- 
nesses going. 

And  now — just  to  show  you  how  I feel  toward  farmers,  I want  to  give  live  thousand  of 
them  one  of  these  Pocket  Books.  If  you  are  a farmer,  I want  to  give  you  one.  I want  to 
give  you  one  of  these  Pocket  Books  so  you  can  show  it  to  your  friendsand  say,  “My  friend 
Kllis,  publisher  of  the  greatest  Farm  Paper  in  the  world,  gave  me  this.”  Thenyou  and  your 
friends  will  think  of  me  and  my  paper — The  Metropolitan  and  Rural  Home — that  goes  to  half 
a million  farmers  every  month — and  you  will  say  among  yourselves,  ‘‘That  Ellis  must  be  all 
right.  I want  to  read  his  paper  and  see  what  he  says  in  it.”  These  Pocket  Books  I am  going 
to  give  you  are  made  from  genuine  Rubber  Covered  Cloth.  They  are  just  the  thing  to  carry- 
valuable  papers— such  as  notes,  contracts,  Fire  Insurance  Policies,  weight  receipts,  etc.,  as  well 
as  money.  They  fold  up  flat  and  fit  your  inside  coat-pocket — just  the  kind  of  Pocket 
Book  every  man  likes  to  own. 

Now  you  don’t  pay  anything  for  the  Pocket  Book.  It’s  FREE.  I send  it  to  you  postpaid 
and  don’t  ask  you  a cent.  But  to  show  that  you  are  willing  to  be  just  as  liberal  with  me  as  I 
am  with  you,  I want  you  to  send  me  20  cents  for  the  Metropolitan  and  Rural  Home  for  a year. 
Now  don’t  say,  “that  is  what  I expected."  Wait  a minute  and  read  the  rest.  You  haven’t 
got  to  the  most  liberal  part  of  my  offer  yet.  Read  this  announcement  all  through.  I would 
do  as  much  for  you.  If  you  will  do  as  I ask,  I will  have  your  name  an<l  address  printed  on 
the  inside  of  your  Pocket  Book,  so,  if  it  gets  lost,  it  will  be  returned  to  you  at  once. 
When  I send  it  to  you,  I will  also  send  you  some  sample  copies  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Rural 
Home  and  I will  continue  to  send  the  paper  to  you  for  Three  Months.  Then  if  you  don’t  like 
it,  just  say  so  and  I’ll  send  you  back  your  20  cents  and  stop  your  subscription  and  you 
may  keep  the  Pocket  Book  for  your  trouble.  That  gives  you  the  paper  three  months  FREE- 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fine  Pocket  B"ok.  Now — what  do  you  think  of  that  for  an  offer?  A 
GREAT  BIG  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FREE ; mind  you,  The  Metropolitan  and  Rural 
Home  is  a great  big  Magazine  Paper.  It  is  printed  in  clean,  plain  type  on  nice  paper  and 
there  are  lots  of  pictures  every  month.  I just  mention  these  things  because  they  are  extras  — 
it’s  the  stock,  dairy  and  farm  news,  and  good  stories,  that  make  my  paper  the  best  farm  paper 
in  the  world. 

Now  I’m  sorry  I haven’t  got  more  of  these  Pocket  Books,  but  there  are  onlv  5,000  to  give 
away,  so  you’ll  have  to  hurry  a little  if  you  want  one.  They  are  such  good  Pocket  Books, 
that  they'll  go  like  wildfire,  and  you  ought  to  stop  right  here,  and  mail  me  your  order  at 
once,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  get  one  of  these  Pocket  Books.  Enclose  twenty  cents  (stamps  or 
silver)  and  mail  it  to  me  just  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Do  it  right  away,  so  the  Pocket  Books 
won’t  be  gone  when  I get  your  subscription.  CHA8.  E.  ELLIS.  Publisher,  Metro- 
politan AND  RURAL  Homk,  Subscription  Dept.  1312,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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HOME  TALK 

m 

Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby 

Address  all  Communications  to  “Home  Editor”  The  Fruit-Grower 

(M 

A Petition. 


Lord,  give  the  mothers  of  the  world 
More  love  to  do  their  part; 

That  love  which  reaches  not  alone 
The  children  made  by  birth  their  own, 
But  every  childish  heart. 

Wake  in  their  souls  true  motherhood 
Which  aims  at  universal  good. 

Lord,  give  the  teachers  of  the  world 
More  love,  and  let  them  see 
How  baser  metals  in  their  store 
May  be  transfprmed  to  precious  ore 
By  love’s  strange  alchemy. 

And  let  them  daily  seek  to  find 
The  childish  heart  beneath  the  mind. 

Lord,  give  the  preachers  of  the  world 
More  love  to  warm  the  word 
They  speak  for  tender  souli  to  hear; 

Too  long  old  dogmas  based  on  fear 
The  human  race  has  heard. 

Inspire  Thy  ministers  to  feed 
Their  flocks  upon  a loving  creed. 

Lord,  give  the  Christions  of  the  world 
More  love  for  daily  use; 

And  show  them  simple  ways  to  prove 
They  do  not  keep  the  Rule  of  Love 
For  himilies  abstruse, 

But  live  each  day  Thy  golden  law 
As  if  Thou  dwelt  on  earth  and  saw. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

Sewing-Bee  Talk. 

“What  kind  of  books  are  you  going 
to  give  your  boy,  after  he  begins  to 
read  for  himself?”  asked  Mrs.  Rand, 
as  she  laid  aside  her  wraps.  Evident- 
ly the  subject  was  uppermost  in  her 
mind. 

"I  have  a friend  who  advocates  giv- 
ing them  any  story  book  that  is  not 
unwholesome,  because  the  story  books 
keep  them  interested  and  satisfied  at 
home,  and  saves  them  from  a lot  of 
mischief,”  replied  her  nearest  neigh- 
bor. 

“But  I don’t  quite  like  the  idea  of 
an  uninterrupted  line  of  story  books 
that  amount  to  nothing,”  responded 
Mrs.  Rand.  “It  seems  to  me  there 
must  be  a better  solution  than  that.” 
“I  think  I know  of  one,”  suggested 
a small  woman  across  the  room. 
“Boys  naturally  like  animals,  and 
now-a-days  there  are  so  many  good 
books  of  animal  stories,  well-written 
books,  and  stories  that  are  true  to 
life,  that  I believe  if  a boy  does  not 
first  have  an  appetite  created  for  ‘just 
stories,’  these  books  of  nature,  well 
told,  will  hold  his  interest  quite  as 
effectually,  and  do  him  much  more 
good.” 

“I  think  you  are  right,”  responded 
several  mothers.  And  one  added, 
“Books  are  much  like  food,  after  all. 
If  we  bring  them  up  on  the  right 
kind  of  diet,  they  will  do  well,  but  we 
can  give  them  books  that  create  a 
perverted  appetite,  just  as  we  can  give 
them  rich  or  indigestible  food  that 
will  bring  about  the  same  result.” 

“It  is  quite  a change  of  subject,” 
said  a new  member  of  the  circle,  af- 
ter a pause,  “but  I would  like  to 
know  what  is  the  most  practical  and 
sensible  sort  of  dress  for  housework.” 
“I  used  to  think,”  said  the  wife  of 
a popular  doctor,  “that  the  kitchen 
was  the  place  in  which  to  ‘finish  up’ 
any  old  dress  that  was  past  the  stage 
of  ‘afternoon  wear,’  but  I have 
changed  my  mind  about  it.  I always 
did  believe  in  having  my  hair  neatly 
arranged,  and  my  collar  fresh  and 
clean,  but  as  to  the  rest,  why,  an  old 
worsted  skirt  and  a faded  shirt  waist, 
with  a gingham  apron,  were  quite 
good  enough.  But  one  day  a new 
neighbor  came  to  live  near  by,  and 
she  revolutionized  my  Ideas  com- 
pletely. She  always  wore  a wash 
dress,  waist  and  skirt  alike.  They 
were  plainly  but  becomingly  made, 
with  rather  short  sleeves,  a turn-over 
collar,  and  such  an  altogether  fetch- 
ing air,  that  I became  envious  of  her. 
When  the  door  bell  rang,  she  was  al- 
ways ready  to  answer  it  at  a mo- 
ment’s notice,  and  she  looked  posi- 
tively attractive.  I thought  the  mat- 
ter over,  and  decided  that  she  had  not 
only  good  looks  upon  her  side  of  the 
question,  but  neatness  as  well,  for 
her  dress  could  be  washed  and  so  kept 
always  fresh  and  clean,  while  the 
worsted  skirt  was  bound  to  become 
spotted  and  greasy,  and  to  catch  and 
hold,  yes,  and  scatter  again,  the  dust 
which  was  raised  in  sweeping  and 
cleaning.  Since  then  I have  made 
and  worn  wash  dresses  in  the  kitch- 
en; and  I usually  choose  a medium 
blue,  either  plain  or  striped.” 

The  nods  of  approval  which  had 
passed  around  the  circle  during  this 
rather  long  speech,  sh(Tfred  the  mind 


with  which  it  was  received,  even  be- 
fore any  comments  were  made. 

“Isn’t  it  delightful,”  chimed  in  an 
enthusiastic  member,  a little  later, 
“that  hereafter  we  can  rest  assured 
that  the  foods  we  buy,  and  even  the 
candies  we  eat,  are  pure  and  whole- 
some.” 

“Yes,”  responded  a neighbor,  “and 
that  even  the  medicines  we  buy  must 
be  properly  labeled.” 

“It  is  a good  thing,”  said  a quiet 
little  woman,  “and  yet  in  spite  of 
that,  I think  I shall  continue  to  have 
my  children  make  most  of  their  own 
candy.  They  like  to  do  it;  it  teaches 
them  something  of  cooking  and  man- 
aging, and  the  candies  are  cheaper, 
as  well  as  absolutely  pure.  Then,  too, 
it  is  a good  thing  for  children  to  work 
a bit  for  their  luxuries — though,  of 
course,  one  occasionally  likes  to  give 
them  a treat  out  and  out.” 

“To  come  down  to  the  very  com- 
monplace,” said  the  practical  member 
of  the  group,  “did  any  of  you  ever 
try  sprinkling  your  clothes  with  a 
whisk  broom?  If  not,  do  it!  You  can 
regulate  the  sprinkling  much  better 
than  with  the  hand,  and  it  is  often 
unpleasant  to  have  the  hands  in  wa- 
ter for  so  long  a time,  especially  in 
cold  weather.” 

“To  continue  in  the  commonplace 
line,”  added  Aunt  Jane,  “I  used  to 
put  away  my  glass  fruit  jars  as  fast 
as  they  were  emptied,  and  found  no 
use  for  them  again  until  the  canning 
season  came  around.  Now,  as  soon 
as  one  is  emptied,  I use  it  for  some 
sort  of  dry  groceries,  such  as  break- 
fast foods,  raisins,  citron,  tea,  and 
many  other  things  that  formerly  oc- 
cupied paper  sacks  or  pasteboard 
boxes.  My  shelves  look  much  better 
for  the  transfer,  and  I can  see  at  a 
glance  the  contents  of  a given  can,  so 
lose  no  time  in  hunting  it  up.  It  is  a 
saving  of  space,  too,  for  it  makes  a 
place  for  the  empty  jars.” 

“Our  time  is  up,”  announced  the 
chairman  of  the  circle,  “but  I hope 
each  one  has  found  some  item  worth 
carrying  home  and  remembering.” 
THE  SECRETARY. 

A Hint  or  Two. 

“What  are  you  doing,  Hettie?”  ask- 
ed my  husband  as  he  watched  me 
wave  my  hands  over  a smoking  paper. 

“Just  removing  the  disagreeable 
odor  from  my  hands,”  answered  I. 

It  is  a fact,  it  will  remove  odors 
from  the  hands,  if  used  thoroughly. 
Onions  and  fish  as  well  as  othei- 
things  leave  a disagreeable  odor  and 
one  that  is  difficult  to  remove.  Try 
smoking  it  out. 

The  smoke  from  burning  leather 
will  take  all  poison  from  a wound 
made  by  a rusty  nail,  pitchfork  or 
any  poisonous  thing.  If  you  cannot 
get  leather,  use  flannel.  Husband 
says  that  either  one  burning  smells 
loud  enough  to  kill  any  poison. 

A nurse  showed  me  this  method  of 
making  a mustard  plaster.  Trim  the 
crust  from  a thin  slice  of  light  bread, 
then  sprinkle  it  thickly  with  ground 
mustard.  Spread  a very  thin  cloth 
over  the  mustard  and  dampen  with 
vinegar  or  water.  Your  plaster  is  all 
ready,  with  no  cup  and  spoon  to 
wash  and  is  much  better  than  the  old 
fashioned  batter  plaster. 

A piece  of  bread  dampened  is  a 
very  good  substitute  for  either  flax- 
seed or  slippery  elm  poultice. 

STETTIE  L.  WILSON. 

Scraps  for  tlio  Sewing  Basket. 

It  is  fully  time  that  summer  sewing 
was  under  way,  so  it  may  be  well  to 
take  a look,  first  of  all,  at  summer 
fabrics.  There  are  all  sorts  of  pretty 
and  serviceable  wash  goods  in  the 
shops,  with  prices  ranging  from  ten 
to  twelve  cents  up  to  a half  dollar. 
Materials,  as  a rule,  are  more  sheer 
than  last  season,  and  show  little  stif- 
fening. Evidently  the  maid  and  mat- 
ron of  the  coming  summer  is  to  be 
attired  in  artistically  draped  gowns, 
those  that  fall  in  soft  folds,  rather 
than  in  crisp  lines.  Even  the  ging- 
hams follow  this  tendency. 

Tailored  suits  of  wash  materials 
will  prove  most  popular,  or  will  per- 
haps share  their  popularity  with  the 
skirt  and  coat  suit,  with  which  the 
white  waist  will  be  worn.  Of  course, 


Doing  a W eek's  W ashing 

In  6 Minutes— Read  the  Proof 


THIS  woman,  is  using  a 1900  Gravity  Washer. 
All  she  has  to  do  is  keep  the  washer  going. 
A little  push  starts  it  one  way — a little  pull 
brings  it  back— the  washer  does  the  rest. 

Th  e clothes  stay  still — the  water  rushes  th rough 
and  around  them — and  the  dirt  is  taken  out. 

In  six  minutes  your  tubful  of  clothes  Is  clean. 
This  machine  will  wash  anything— from  lace 
curtains  to  carpets,  and  get  them  absolutely, 
spotlessly,  specklessly  clean. 

There  isn’t  anything  about  a 1900  Gravity 
Washer  to  wear  out  your  clothes. 

You  can  wash  the  finest  linen,  lawn  and  lace 
without  breaking  a thread. 

“Tub  rips”  and  “wash  tears”  are  unknown. 
Your  clothes  last  twice  as  long. 

You  save  time — labor — and  money. 

You  wash  quicker — easier — more  economically. 
Prove  all  this  at  my  expense  and  risk. 

I let  you  use  a 1900  Gravity  Washer  a full 
month  FREE. 

Send  for  my  New  Washer  Book. 

Read  particulars  of  my  offer. 

Say  you  are  willing  to  test  a 1900  Gravity  Washer. 

I will  send  one  to  any  responsible  party,  freight 

prepaid. 

I can  ship  promptly  at  any  time — so  you  get  your 
washer  at  once. 

Take  it  home  and  use  it  a month.  Do  all  your 
washings  with  it. 

And,  if  you  don’t  find  the  machine  all  I claim — 
if  it  doesn’t  6ave  you  time  and  work — if  it  doesn’t 
wash  your  clothes  cleaner  and  better — don’t  keep  it. 

I agree  to  accept  your  decision  without  any 
back  talk — and  I will. 

Ilf  you  want  to  keep  the  washer— as  you  surely 
will  when  you  see  how  much  time,  and  work,  and 


money  it  will  save  you— you  can  take  plenty  of 
time  to  pay  for  it. 

Pay  so  much  a week — or  so  much  a month — as 
suits  you  best. 

Pay  for  the  washer  as  it  saves  for  you. 

I make  you  this  offer  because  I want  you  to  find 
out  for  yourself  what  a 1900  Gravity  Washer  will  do. 

I am  willing  to  trust  you,  because  you  cun  prob- 
ably get  trusted  at  home.  And.  if  your  credit  is 
good  in  yoar  own  town,  it  is  just  as  good  with  me. 

It  takes  a big  factory— the  largest  washer  fac- 
tory in  the  world— to  keep  up  with  my  orders. 

So  far  as  I know,  my  factory  is  the  only  one  ever 
devoted  exclusively  to  making  washers.  * 

Over  half  a million  of  my  washers  are  in  use. 

Over  half  a million  pleased  women  can  tell 
you  what  my  washers  will  do. 

But  you  don’t  have  to  take  even  their  say-so. 
You  can  test  a 1900  Gravity  Washer  yourself. 
Then  you  will  know  positively. 

Write  for  my  book  today.  It  is  FREE. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a post  card  mailed 
to  me  at  once,  gets  you  my  book  by  return  mail. 

You  are  welcome  to  the  book  whether  you  want 
to  buy  a washer  now  or  not. 

It  is  a big  illustrated  book,  printed  on  heavy- 
enameled  paper,  and  has  pictures  showing  exactly 
how  my  Washers  work. 

You  will  be  pleased  with  this  book.  It  is  the 
finest  even  I have  ever  put  out.  Write  me  at  once. 

Find  out  just  how  a 1900  Gravity  Washer  saves 
your  time  and  strength— preserves  your  health — 
and  protects  vour  pocket  book. 

Write  now— A dares®— R.  F.  Bieber.  Manager 
“1900”  Washer  Co.,  273 . Henry  St. .Binghamton. 
N.  Y.  Or,  if  you  live-in  Canada,  write  to  my 
Canadian  Branch,  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


A Kal&KV&ZOQ 

Direct  to  You” 


Kalamazoos  are  fuel  savers, — 

They  last  a lifetime — 

Economical  in  all  respects — 

They  are  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality, — 

They  are  easily  operated  and  quickly  set  up  and 
made  ready  for  business, — 

Buy  from  the  actual  manufacturer, — 

Your  money  returned  if  everything  is  not  exactly  as 
represented — 

You  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the  dealers’ 
and  jobbers’  profits  when  you  buy  a Kala- 
mazoo. 


OAK  STOVE  HEATER, 
For  All  Kinds  of  Fuel. 


ROYAL  STEEL  RANGE 
For  All  Kinds  of  fuel. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  cannot 
buy  a better  stove  or  range  than  the  Kala- 
mazoo, at  any  price. 

We  want  to  show  you  how  and  why  you  save  from  20%  to  40% 
in  buying  direct  from  our  factory  at  factory  prices. 

If  you  think  $5,  or  $10,  or  $40,  worth  saving 


Send  Postal  for  Catalogue  No.  135 


Examine  our  complete  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Note 
the  high  quality;  compare  our  prices  with  others,  and  then  decide  to  buy  from 
actual  manufacturers  and  save  all  middlemen’s  profits.  Catalog  shows  267  styles 
ahd  sizes  for  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Write  now.  Sold  on  360  Days  Approval  Test. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  fitted  with  patent  oven  thermometer 
which  makes  baking  arid  roasting  easy.  All  stoves  blacked , polished 
and  ready  for  immediate  use  when  you  receive  them - 


Oven 

Thermometer 


Incandescent  i a m n 
Gasoline  Lflifir 


iWllIJ  — LW  9th  YKAB  OF  SUCCESS 

The  “SUN  ' outshines  them  ail. 

Be  an  Agent  end  Make  Big  Mouey.  Write  for  catalog.  Get  up  Club  and 
receive  «oecial  discount.  Conforms  to  iosu’,“*'ce  underwriters'  rules. 

SUN  VAPOR  LIGHT  CO..  Box  113  , Canton.  0. 

],iceu>ce  of  the  Campbell  patent 


separate  shirt  waists  will  remain  in 
favor  for  general  wear,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  are  gradually  be- 
ing replaced  by  suits  of  one  material, 
and  though  the  process  of  their  dis- 
appearance is  slow,  it  is  none  the  less 
certain,  and  the  wise  woman  will  gov- 
ern herself  accordingly. 

To  wear  with  the  separate  skirts 
now  in  one’s  outfit,  it  is  well  to  choose 
either  all  white  goods,  or  a color  that 
matches  the  skirt.  For  a gray  skirt, 
a shirt  waist  of  gray  silk,  or  of  the 
black  and  white  silk  in  shepherds 
checks,  looks  especially  well,  while 
for  the  warmest  days,  nothing  will 
look  better  than  thin  white.  To  wear 
with  a black  skirt,  choose  either  all 
white,  or  white  with  a dot,  bar  or 
set  figure  of  black.  By  carrying  out 
this  plan  of  matching  something  of 
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STEST  floral  novelty  ot 
the  season  A prolific 
bloomer;  every  plant  bears 
flowers  of  a dozen  different 
colors,  ranging  from  creamy 
white,  yellow,  orange,  red  and 
pink,  to  an  intense  crimson  ma- 
roon shade.  Many  are  also 
splashed  and  striped  with  other 
tints.  To  find  out  how  many  flowers 
this  wonderful  nasturtium  will  pro- 
duce, we  are  offering 

$25.00  in  Cash  Prizes 

to  the  persons  growing  the  greatest  num- 
ber on  one  plant.  If  you  mention  this  IJ 
paper,  we  will  send  a regular  15c  packet 
of  the  seed  for  three  2 -cent  stamps,  with 
privilege  of  competing  for  prizes. 
Large,  illustrated  catalogue  of  Flower, 
Vegetable  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  etc.,  FREE. 

IOWA  SEED  CO., 

TES  MOINES,  IOWA. 
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the  color,  you  will  in  a measure  se- 
cure the  suit  effect. 

If  a new  gown  Is  to  be  chosen,  let 
it  be  all  of  one  kind,  either  waist  and 
skirt  alike,  or  skirt  and  jacket,  as 
mentioned  above.  Linens,  crash, 
mercerized  goods,  all  make  up  well 
in  these  suits.  Some  of  the  last  nam- 
ed look  very  much  like  the  foulard 
silks. 

Nothing  in  wash-  goods  is  prettier 
for  children  than  the  plaids.  These 
come  in  fast  colors,  and  in  all  sizes  of 
plaid,  as  well  as  in  every  conceivable 
blend  of  coloring.  They  make  the 
most  serviceable  of  every-day  dresses 
for  little  girls  and  for  young  misses. 
The  finer  grades  of  these  have  a satin 
stripe,  barring  the  plaids. 

White  aprons  are  much  in  favor 
again,  for  little  girls.  They  are  made 
in  simple  styles,  or  with  ruffles  of 
lace  or  embroidery,  as  befits  the  oc- 
casion of  their  wearing.  Almost  any 
fashion  plate  will  give  examples  of 
the  different  styles  of  making. 

A pretty  way  to  make  a wash  suit 
for  a small  boy,  Is  with  the  box  plait- 
ed Russian  blouse,  to  be  finished  with 
a belt;  and  with  knickerbocker  trous- 
ers, reaching  but  a little  way  below 
the  blouse.  Galatea  or  cotton  rep 
makes  up  well  in  these  suits  for  every 
day  wear,  while  duck  or  linen  may  be 
substituted  for  best. 

The  suspender  blouses  for  women, 
young  girls  and  children,  are  a boon 
to  mothers  who  make  over  clothing — 
and  few  mothers  do  not.  But  little 
material  is  required  for  the  blouse, 
which  is  deeply  cut  away,  in  fact  it 
sometimes  dwindles  to  little  more 
than  a pair  of  shoulder  straps,  yet  it 
adds  at  least  the  semblance  of  a waist 
to  match  the. skirt,  and  changes  the 
effect  of  the  separate  skirt  and  waist. 
The  suspender  blouse  may  be  worn 
over  various  sorts  of  shirt  waists  or 
guimps.  If  a dress  is  made  over  for 
a young  girl,  there  is  usually  enough 
material  to  fashion  a skirt  and  blouse 
of  this  sort.  If  one  is  making  over  a 
suit  for  themselves,  the  old  waist  will 
furnish  sufficient  material  for  the 
cut-away  blouse,  and  a dainty  lingerie 
waist  will  complete  a very  pretty  cos- 
tume. The  great  point  of  economy  in 
these  suspender  affairs,  is  the  fact 
that  they  require  no  sleeves. 

A very  satisfactory  summer’s  out- 
fit for  the  average  woman  consists  of 
one  shirt  waist  suit  of  foulard,  or  of 
one  of  the  mercerized  fabrics  resem- 
bling foulard;  a coat  suit  of  linen, 
crash  or  any  of  the  summer  goods 
which  have  sufficient  body  for  the 
coat;  a light  weight  wool  skirt,  and 
several  shirt  waists.  Besides  these, 
there  should  be  one  or  two  gowns  of 
soft,  sheer  material,  such  as  silk  ba- 
tiste, silk  mull,  or  Swiss,  for  evening 
and  dressy  wear.  Such  an  outfit  will 
fit  one  for  a whole  summer’s  cam- 
paign. Of  course  some  women  will 
require  much  more,  some  less;  bear 
in  mind  that  I said  “the  average  wo- 
man.” FRANCES  DANA. 

iff1  iff 

To  Cook  Potatoes. 

There  are  good  cooks  who  do  not 
know  how  to  cook  potatoes,  and  who 
neveif  seem  to  be  able  to  learn.  I had 
a girl,  last  summer,  who  will  never  be 
able  to  cook  potatoes  in  any  way,  and 
have  them  fit  to  eat;  yet  I worked 
with  her  the  entire  summer,  and  I 
pride  myself  upon  my  knowledge 
when  it  comes  to  serving  potatoes, 
and  I’ve  thought  I could  impart  it  to 
others. 

It  is  not  true,  as  is  so  often  said, 
that  “anyone  can  boil  potatoes,”  nor 
is  it  true  that  all  potatoes  need  the 
same  treatment.  We  have  raised  va- 
rieties that  are  fine  when  boiled  in 
soft  water,  without  salt.  But;  as  a 
rule,  potatoes  are  best  when  cooked 
in  hard  water  that  has  been  salted. 
The  water,  here,  is  naturally  soft,  so 
we  keep  lime  on  hand  to  drop  into  it, 
when  potatoes  are  to  be  boiled.  And 
I always  add  salt  enough  to  give  a 
salty  taste  to  the  potatoes.  I never 
let  them  boil  done;  but  drain  the  wa- 
ter off  while  they  are  still  a little 
hard,  then  cover  them  closely,  draw 
the  kettle  to  the  edge  of  the  range, 
and  let  them  steam  until  done.  Po- 
tatoes, when  properly  boiled,  are  dry, 
white  and  mealy,  and  so  good  that  It 
doesn’t  much  matter,  whether  or  not 
they  are  served  with  dressing  of  any 
sort.  Some  potatoes  are  so  soft  that 
they  peel  off  in  layers  as  they  cook. 
Such  potatoes  are  better  steamed  in  a 
steamer,  than  boiled.  Try  that 
method,  if  you  can  not  have  them 
properly  dry  and  mealy  when  boiled 
in  water. 

In  the  late  spring,  potatoes  are  sure 
to  deteriorate;  but  they  can  be  kept 


in  fairly  good  condition  for  a long 
time,  if  sprouts  are  carefully  removed 
as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  the  po- 
tatoes are  occasionally  sprinkled  with 
lime.  If  they  look  dry  and  weazened 
when  brought  from  the  cellar,  let 
them  soak  for  an  hour  or  two  in  cold 
hard  water  before  cooking  them. 

Potatoes  are  nice  “boiled  with  their 
jackets  on,”  and  they  are  also  health- 
ful, until  they  begin  to  be  old,  in  the 
spring.  Then  they  are  not  healthful 
unless  pared. 

The  very  small  potatoes,  found  in 
the  bottom  of  the  bin,  may  be  washed, 
pared  and  parboiled,  and  made  to 
taste  so  nearly  like  new  potatoes  that 
almost  anyone  will  be  deceived.  Have 
quite  strong  lime-water  very  hot,  and 
a whole  red  pepper  boiling  in  it,  and 
drop  in  the  potatoes  that  have  been 
previously  pared  and  soaking  in  cold 
water.  Let  them  boil  a few  minutes, 
then  pour  off  the  water,  pepper  and 
all,  and  add  a small  amount  of  fresh 
boiling  water.  Throw  in  a little  salt, 
and  let  the  potatoes  cook,  or  steam 
until  done.  There  should  be  only 
enough  water  in  the  kettle,  when  they 
are  done,  to  prevent  their  burning. 
Add  a dressing  of  rich  milk  into 
which  a little  flour  has  been  stirred, 
and  to  which  has  been  added  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste,  and  a generous 
lump  of  butter.  After  serving  them 
once,  I don’t  believe  you’ll  ever  again 
consider  your  very  small  potatoes 
good  only  as  food  for  stock.  I some- 
times add  canned  peas  to  my  small 
potatoes  and  so  serve  a dish  of  “green 
peas  and  new  potatoes”  that  most 
farmers’  families  do  not  expect  until 
along  in  the  summer. 

We  are  very  fond  of  potato  stew,  at 
our  house,  and  that,  also,  is  a nice 
way  to  use  up  small  potatoes.  I fry 
a few  slices  of  salt  pork  in  the  bottom 
of  an  iron  pot,  then  turn  in  the  sliced 
potatoes,  add  pepper  and  salt  to  taste, 
then  pour  in  a little  water  and  cover 
closely.  They  must  be  covered  im- 
mediately, for  the  steam  that  first 
arises  cooks  them  so  nicely.  Just  be- 
fore serving  them,  I add  half  a tea- 
cupful of  rich  cream,  and  a piece  of 
butter.  By  the  way,  they  should  not 
be  sliced  thin,  but  cut  in  thick  slices 
or  quartered,  and  then  they  should  be 
cooked  until  the  pieces  begin  to  fall 
apart. 

If  you  wish  to  serve  mashed  pota- 
toes, be  sure  to  have  them  very  dry 
before  you  mash  them;  otheriwse  you 
will  have  a damp,  soggy  mess  such  as 
one  usually  finds  in  hotels  or  restau- 
rants. Put  them  on  a tin  plate  in  the 
oven,  if  you  can  not  get  them  dry 
enough  in  any  other  way;  then  mash 
them  as  quickly  as  possible,  adding 
butter,  pepper,  salt  and  a tablespoon- 
ful of  thick  cream  as  you  work.  Pile 
them  on  a dish,  with  a generous  lump 
of  butter  on  top,  and  you’ll  have 
something  fit  to  eat.  I never  use  a 
potato  masher  when  preparing  pota- 
toes in  this  way  for  my  family.  In- 
stead, I mash  them  with  a large  fork 
used  in  cooking,  and  I do  so  while 
they  are  in  the  kettle  in  which  they 
were  boiled,  and  without  removing 
the  kettle  from  the  range.  We  think 
they  are  much  dryer  and  lighter  when 
mashed  with  a fork,  perhaps  because 
the  hot  air  of  the  range  has  a chance 
to  help  dry  them.  Sometimes  I beat 
them  like  cake  batter,  but  this  is 
usually  when  I have  company  and 
want  them  to  look  extra  nice.  My 
folks  do  not  like  them  as  well,  when 
beaten — declare  that  the  life  Is  beat- 
en out  of  them! 

I have  many  ways  of  warming  over 
cold  mashed  potatoes — in  meat  pies, 
in  little  cakes  fried  In  hot  lard,  in 
croquettes — I presume  you’ve  all  used 
the  same  recipes;  but  I’m  sure  my 
newest  method  has  not  been  tried 
outside  my  own  kitchen.  I usually 
have  mashed  potatoes  on  Sunday,  and 
the  next  day  we  have  a “picked  up” 
lunch,  which  consists  principally  of 
what  my  boys  call  “Blue  Monday 
Pie,”  and  of  which  they  are  very 
fond,  notwithstanding  their  somewhat 
impudent  naming  of  it. 

All  the  left-overs  in  meat  are  cut 
into  bits  and  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
a pudding  dish,  with  gravy  to  cover, 
or  soup  stock  if  there  is  no  gravy,  or 
water,  butter  and  a little  browned 
flour,  if  there  is  no  soup  stock.  Then 
a nice  crust  of  mashed  potato  is 
spread  over  the  meat,  and  sprinkled 
all  over  with  dots  of  butter,  and  over 
all  is  placed  a crust  of  very  rich  bis- 
cuit dough,  made  with  baking  pow- 
der, but  as  rich  as  pie  crust.  This  is 
baked  a nice  brown,  and  served  hot. 
There  must  be  just  enough  moisture 
in  the  bottom  of  the  dish  to  serve 
with  the  crust  when  the  pie  Is  cut.  If 
you  have  any  chicken  gravy  left  over, 


you  will  find  It  nice  served  with  this 
pie. 

When  baking  potatoes,  I usually 
pierce  them  with  a fork  Just  before 
they  are  done.  You  should  be  sure 
to  do  this  unless  you  can  serve  them 
the  very  second  they  are  ready, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  cor- 
rect method  of  serving.  I wouldn’t 
give  a cent  a dozen  for  baked  potatoes 
that  have  been  left  in  the  oven  three 
minutes  after  they  are  done,  and  for 
that  reason  I won’t  bake  them  unless 
I know  to  the  minute  when  my  peo- 
ple will  be  ready  to  eat  them. 

Potatoes  are  sometimes  good  when 
pared  and  baked  with  roasting  meats. 
I do  not  care  for  them,  however,  if 
water  is  added  to  the  meat  after  the 
potatoes  have  begun  to  bake,  or  if 
the  oven  door  must  be  opened  fre- 
quently in  order  that  the  meat  may 
receive  attention. 

There  are  several  methods  of  fry- 
ing potatoes — all  good,  if  care  is  given 
them;  but  you  can’t  put  them  on  and 
let  them  fry  themselves,  and  expect 
to  have  them  really  good. 

I wanted  to  talk  about  potato  soup 
and  potato  salad,  and  stuffed  potatoes 
and  potato  rice,  but  I haven’t  time 
and  I’m  nearly  out  of  paper.  You  see, 
I’m  pretending  that  I’m  not  at  all 
afraid  Mrs.  Motherly  will  call  my  ar- 
ticle too  long!  But  perhaps  I’ve  said 
enough  to  convince  at  least  one  care- 
less cook  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
make  a “fine  out”  of  serving  potatoes. 

DELLA  DAIR. 

Our  Flower  Garden. 

To  read  the  letters  from  the  women 
members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Fami- 
ly, as  they  are  published  in  Home 
Talk,  one  might  have  the  impression 
that  our  women  are  interested  only  in 
the  affairs  of  the  household — and  by 
that  I mean  the  things  which  per- 
tain to  the  inside  of  the  house.  But 
I don’t  believe  this  is  so.  I know  I 
am  interested  in  flower  gardens,  and 
I have  no  doubt  that  other  of  the  sis- 
ters are  similarly  interested.  Suppose 
we  help  each  other  this  season  in 
planning  our  flower  gardens?  As  the 
March  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  is 
to  be  the  Garden  Annual,  I want  to 
add  a touch  of  gardening  to  our  home 
department  by  relating  a little  of  my 
own  experience. 

Just  at  this  time  I am  most  inter- 
ested in  my  bulbs,  which  are  bloom- 
ing in  the  house — narcissus  of  several 
kinds,  hyacinths,  etc.  Have  you  ever 
grown  any  of  these  flowers?  If  not, 
you  want  to  try  them  next  season.  It 
wouldn’t  do  for  me  to  tell,  you  know, 
how  beautiful  these  are,  and  how  we 
enjoy  them,  for  if  I were  to  tell  you 
of  their  beauties  and  then  tell  you 
how  easily  they  can  be  grown,  you 
could  hardly  wait  for  next  autumn  to 
come,  so  impatient  would  you  be  to 
plant  some  bulbs.  You  must  know 
that  these  spring-blooming  bulbs,  for 
either  indoor  or  outdoor  blooming, 
must  be  planted  in  autumn.  So  I 
won’t  tell  about  them  now. 

Nor  will  I tell  you  of  the  beauties 
of  the  peony,  for  this,  too,  should  be 
planted  in  autumn.  I sometimes 
think  that  the  reason  more  bulbs  and 
more  peonies  are  not  grown  is  that 
when  we  are  admiring  them  in  spring 
we  think  we  shall  plant  some  in  au- 
tumn— but  when  autumn  comes,  and 
we  are  enjoying  the  last  flowers  of 
summer,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
the  point  where  we  will  begin  to  pre- 
pare for  next  spring’s  flowers. 

But  I am  wandering  away,  and 
haven’t  told  about  any  of  my  plants 
for  the  coming  season. 

In  the  first  place,  I don’t  plant  as 
many  annuals  as  I used  to — they 
make  a lot  of  work,  which  can  be 
avoided  by  planting  more  of  the 
hardy  perennial  plants.  By  planting 
the  latter,  with  some  of  the  hardy 
shrubs,  one  can  have  plenty  of  flow- 
ers, without  the  necessity  of  using  as 
many  annuals  as  formerly.  Of  shrubs, 
we  can  use  the  spireas,  which  bloom 
early,  and  the  lilacs,  mock  orange, 
snowballs  (several  varieties  of  the 
latter  which  are  very  fine),  weigelas, 
etc.,  making  quite  a succession  of 


STEEL  RANGE  Sm.60 

Complete  With  Reservoir  and  Closet.  — 


$10.60  buys  this  new  model  6-liofc 
steel  range,  complete  with  reser 
and  high  closet,  the  wonder  Imri  m 
of  the  stove  world.  For  full  d’r- 
scrlptlon  write  for  our  Free  , ; 
Catalogue.  Made  In  our  own 
foundry,  the  largest  In  the  won ■ 
and  It  Is  only  an  exami-L; 
of  the  marvelous  va)iu  v;<- 
furnish  In  every  style  of 
stove  and  range.  You  can 
buy  from  us  for  about  one- 
half  the  price  you  must  pay 
any  other  stove  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer. We  give  you  30  days 
trial,  guarantee  safe  delivery,  free 
from  damage,  and  can  always  fur- 
nish repairs  for  the  future.  Write 
us  and  say  “Send  me  your  new 
Stove  Catalogue’*  and  you  will  get  our  very  latest  stove 
book  with  all  our  new  offers,  descriptions  and  low  prices, 
and  you  will  also  get  our  latest  Profit  Sharing  Offer.  If 
you  buy  from  us,  you  get  back  a part  of  your  money  In 
our  liberal  Profit  Snaring  Plan.  Write  at  once  and  get  our 
new  Stove  Catalogue  and  all  these  great  offers.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &.  CO.,  Chicago. 


“BEST”  LIGHT 

is  a portable  100  candle  power 
light,  costing*  only  2 cents  per 
week.  Makes  and  burns  Its  own 
gas.  Brighter  than  electricity 
or  acetylene  and  cheaper  than 
kerosene.  No  Dirt.  No  (Jr* a»e. 
No  Odor.  Over  100  styles.  Lighted 
instanly  with  a match.  Every 
lamp  warranted. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 

THE“BEST”LIGHT  CO. 

m E.  5th  Street, 
CANTON,  OHIO. 
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35c  Worth  of  NEEDLES  for  15c 

w«  manufacture  the  beat  Needle  Caae  la  thla 
country.  To  Introduce  them  we  make  the 
above  Special  Offer.  It  centalna  aa  aaaert- 
ment  of  115  high-grade  Imparted  Needle, 
for  every  sewing  use.  guaranteed  to  be  the 
best  value  ever  offered  for  the  meney.  Tea 
can  make  big  money  selling  these  cases,  lead 
16  cents  for  case  and  Agent's  Terma  Satis- 
faction guarantssd  or  msney  refunded. 

WALTHAM  NEEDLB  CO., 

119  Maple  Street.  Waltham,  Mass. 


The  T.  G.  Wilson 
Fruit  Canner 


Patented  Apr.  25,  1899 
Can  your  own  fruit. 
The  Wilson  saves 
time,  fuel  and  labor. 
Needs  neither  cook 
stove  nor  furnace.  Can 
be  used  within  doors 
or  out  under  trees. 
Write  for  circular  and 
prices.  Address 

The  Wilson 
Canner  Co. 

COCHRAN,  GEORGIA 


To  work  on  cook  stove  or  furnace  of  all 
sizes.  Home  or  Market  Canning,  the  time- 
tried  outfit;  no  experiment,  same  process 
as  large  factories  use.  Book  of  Instruction. 
We  start  you  In  the  canning  business.  Write 
for  circulars  of  valuable  information  to 
fruit-growers. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  Gen.  Western  Agent, 
Box  800,  Klnmundy.  HI. 


Canning  Made  Easy 

BY  THE  SLEMMER 
PROCESS 

If  you  want  to  en- 
gage in  the  canning 
business  and  make 
big  money  on  small 
outlay'  of  capital,  send  for  my  free 
booklet  which  teaches  you  how. 

F.  G.  Slemmer,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. 


AKE  HONEY  CANNING  FRUIT 

for  others.  They'll  pay  high  cash  prices. 
Send  for  free,  money-making  catalog. 
Tells  all  about  costs  and  profits  made 
with  our  canning  outfit.  Send  now. 
Begin  to  reap  profits  this  season. 

MODERN  CANNER  COMPANY, 

Dept . E . Bridgeport,  Alabama. 


A CANNING  PLANT  at  HOME 

from  $10  up.  Sav»  you-  surplus  fruit  and  vegetables  by  canning.  Easy  to  operate. 

Cfar‘e02  Farm  Canning  Machine  Co.,  Dept,  b Meridian,  Miss. 


TIIP  RARY  RAMRI  PR  an  everblooming,  perfectly  hardy  rose,  a 
■ nt  DMD  I HHinULtn,  sturdy,  erect  little  bush,  growing  two  feet 
high,  literally  covered  with  large  clusters  of  crimson  blossoms  the  entire  season. 
Mull  size,  1 Oe,  8 lor  25e.  Send  for  it.  It  will  please  you.  We  grow  everything 
of  the  best  for  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden  and  Green- 
house. Rarest  new,  choicest  old.  We  send  by  mail,  postpaid,  Seeds,  Plants* 
Vines,  Bulbs,  Roses,  Etc.,  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction.  Larger 
by  express  or  freight.  An  elegant  1 68-rage  Catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it  and 
see  what  values  we  give  for  a little  money.  Many  choice  sets  cheap.  Direct  deal 
will  insure  you  the  best  and  save  you  money.  68  years,  44  greenhouses,  1200  acres. 
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blooms,  which  brighten  up  the  yard  For  curtains  I bought  plain  cheese  ber  is  that  an  artistic  effect  does  not 

wonderfully.  cloth.  For  the  living  room,  dining  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand  with 

lien  can  use  the  herbaceous  room  and  bed  room  I made  two  very  rich,  expensive  material.  Harmony 
1 rennlals,  such  as  peony  (varieties  full  curtains  for  each  window,  and  must  be  studied,  and  because  you 
of  these  extend  the  blooming  season  for  the  kitchen  window,  simple  draw  have  read  that  two  colors  harmonize, 

! period  of  six  weeks),  and  later  curtains.  The  cheese  cloth  is  only  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  _ lv> 

t ome  the  hardy  phlox,  in  a very  five  cents  a yard,  and  I like  it  much  that  all  shades  of  the  said  color  will  Constitutional  treatment  will  of 
blaze  of  color.  For  mid-summer  we  better  than  the  cheap  figured  goods,  harmonize,  for  if  you  do  you  will  run 
can  have  golden  glow,  hardy  lark-  It  launders  easily  and  looks  well  after  against  a snag,  one  that  will  hurt 

spur  and  others,  which  I will  not  each  washing, 

name  here. 


Neuralgia 

Do  you  know  how  to  cure  it? 


^ We  have  no  bedsteads,  as  we  live 
These  hardy  plants  will  furnish  lots  in  every  room.  j had  a couch  made 

of  color  for  our  garden,  and  if  they  for  each  one  of  the  family>  that  ls  a 
are  properly  planted,  about  the  bor-  simple  box  with  a cover  on  hi 
ders  of  the  yard,  we  will  be  pleased  t padded  the  top  of  each,  covered 
with  the  results.  with  cretonne  and  put  a flounce  all 

I will  not  discuss  these  plants  indi-  around,  reaching  almost  to  the  floor, 
vidually,  nor  even  take  up  the  subject  I use  a comforter  instead  of  a mat- 
of  roses,  for  they  are  worth  an  article  tress,  as  none  of  us  care  for  a very 
by  themselves.  Instead,  I want  to  soft  bed,  and  this,  with  the  other  bed- 
tell  you  about  the  aster,  a flower  ding,  may  be  kept  in  the  box  during 
which  is  coming  into  greater  popular-  the  day.  Of  course,  frequent  airing 


your  sensibilities  again  and  again. 

ELIZABETH  L.  MARLEY. 


course.  But  that  takes  time,  and 
in  the  meantime  you  continue  to 
suffer.  This  is  where  Dr.  Miles’ 
Anti-Pain  Pills  are  invaluable. 
They  stop  the  pain.  The  pain  is 
in  the  nerves — in  the  large  ones, 
that  is  why  it  is  so  severe. 
Anti-Pain  Pills  soothe  these 
were  rather  tired  of  the  ship  and  the  nerves  and  bring  relief.  Get  them 
unbroken  miles  of  gray-green  siea,  a£  any  drug  Store. 


My  Wedding  Trip. 

“There  are  the  Hawaiian  Islands — 
on  our  port  bow,”  said  the  captain, 
and  we  looked  with  all  our  eyes.  We 


ity  every  year. 

This  is  one  annual,  at  least,  that 
you  want — and  you  want  plenty  of 
them.  I always  have  planted  my 
seeds  in  boxes  in  the  house,  but  I 
don’t  believe  this  is  worth  while.  The 
asters  will  not  bloom  until  late,  any- 
way, and  you  can  plant  the  seeds  in 
a sheltered  seedbed  out  of  doors,  and 
'have  your  plants  in  good  time.  Try 
all  kinds  of  asters  if  you  want — but 
try  Semple’s  Branching  first.  These 
are  the  large  ones  which  come  late 
in  the  season — those  with  large  blos- 
soms, on  long  stems. 

I keep  the  colors  separate — -buy  a 
package  of  lavender,  one  of  white  and 
one  of  pink,  and  if  you  keep  the  col- 
ors separate,  I don’t  think  you  will 
ever  use  the  mixed  seeds  again.  The- 
blooms  are  more  effective  when 
massed,  and  bouquets  of  separate  col- 
ors are  more  attractive.  Of  course, 
there  are  more  shades  than  the  three 
I have  named,  but  I don’t  like  the 
deep  purple  ones  as  well  as  the  more 
delicate  shades. 

The  seeds  are  perfectly  hardy,  and 
can  be  planted  early;  when  they  come 
up,  thin  the  plants,  so  they  will  have 
room  to  grow  strong  and  stocky.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  transplant,  they  can  be  moved 


is  necessary.  I have  one  each  in  the 
living  room,  dining  room  and  bed- 
room. 

My  dressing  table  I made.  I begged 
a box  from  a shoe  man,  nailed  fou  - 
legs  to  it  and  stained  it,  using  some 
of  the  same  stain  used  on  the  other 
furniture.  I bought  of  a glazier  a 
piece  of  looking  glass  three  feet  long 
and  two  feet  wide.  This  my  son 
framed  in  pine  and  fitted  in  a back. 
The  frame  I stained.  I hung  the 
glass  above  my  dressing  table,  made  a 
cover  for  the  table  from  some  ends  of 
the  cheese  cloth,  and  the  effect  is 
good.  My  son  made  me  a stool,  and 
I have  learned  to  sit  while  making  my 
toilet. 

I also  have  a box  for  shirts,  one  for 
shirt  waists  and  one  for  shoes.  These 
are  common  boxes,  of  different  sizes, 
having  hinged  covers.  I covered  them 
with  cretonne,  padding  the  top. 

While  looking  for  bargains  in  Oak- 
land, I chanced  upon  some  very  pret- 
ty double-faced  mercerized  fabric  at 
ten  cents  a yard.  This  made  hand- 
some portiers,  and,  being  in  pretty 


and  we  felt  that  we  didn’t,  much  care 
what  the  islands  looked  like,  so  long 
as  they  were  good  big  chunks  of 
Mother  Earth.  Now,  don’t  imagine 
we’d  been  seasick,  for  we  hadn’t — not 
for  one  moment.  We  were  simply 
tired  of  the  inactivity  of  life  on  board 
ship,  and  we  longed  tor  a walk  on  dry 
land,  that  didn’t  rock  under  our  feet. 

“I  don’t  see  any  land,”  I complain- 
ed, then  added,  quickly,  “do  you  mean 
that  cloud  over  there?” 

For  some  time  we  had  been  notic- 
ing a change  in  the  coloring  of  sea 
and  sky.  Both  had  changed  from  a 
rather  colorless  grey  to  a deep  blue, 
and  this  became  more  radiant  as  we 
progressed.  I had  noticed  two  or 
three  heavy  storm  clouds  lying  low 
along  the  horizon,  and  wondered  if 
we  were  to  run  into  another  such 
storm  as  we  had  experienced  only 
two  days  before.  But  now  I saw  that 
we  were  headed  directly  for  one  of 
these  clouds,  and  that  it  was  assum- 
ing all  the  shades  of  green  and  purple 
and  brown,  brightened,  here  and 
there,  by  wonderful  masses  of  dark 
red.  And  then  sharp  peaks  became 
visible  through  the  violet-tinted  haze, 
and  I had  to  pinch  myself  to  make 


“My  husband  and  I have  been  using  Dr. 
Miles’  Anti-Pain  Pills  for  neuralgia  and 
headache,  for  the  past  ten  years.” 

MRS.  THOS.  LAIDLAW. 

Yates  Center.  Kansas. 

If  first  package  fails  to  benefit,  money  back. 
26  doses,  25c.  Never  sold  in  bulk. 

MILES  MEDICAL  CO.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


ONE  HALF  THE  PRICE  OF  LI  NOLEUM. 
WEARS  TWICE  AND  THREE  TIMES  AS  LONG. 

CLEAN.  SANITARY  ARTISTIC. 

AGENTS  WANTFD  FOR  THIS  RAPIDLY  SELLING  ARTICLE. 

WRITE  TODAY  ftt  prices  AND  SAMPLE. 
L'.MOLLITE  CO. 

SPRING  & TFL-*  STS. COLUMBUS,  OHK> 


where  they  are  to  grow.  In  planting  earthquake  prices.  After  studying 


them  in  their  permanent  places,  see 
that  each  plant  has  plenty  of  room, 
for  they  grow  tall  and  branching.  A 
foot  and  a half  is  none  too  much 
space  between  plants.  Keep  the  soil 
well  stirred,  and  watered  when  need- 
ed. But  don’t  forget  that  cultivation 
is  better  than  watering,  in  growing 
flowers,  as  it  is  in  growing  other 
crops. 

The  asters  will  begin  to  bloom  late 
in  summer,  when  other  flowers  are 
getting  scarce,  and  from  that  time 
forward  until  frost  they  will  delight 
you  with  their  blooms.  They  are 
beautiful  in  massed  planting,  where 
one  does  not  desire  to  cut  the  blos- 
soms, and  for  cut  flowers  nothing  can 
be  better.  One  can  gather  an  arm- 
load of  them  and  scarcely  miss  them 
from  a large  planting.  The  blossoms 
will  keep  for  days  after  cutting,  pro- 
vided one  changes  the  water  in  the 
vase  every  day. 


shades,  soft  and  neutral,  are  harmoni-  sure  that  j was  awake.  Were  they 

really  mountains,  or  was  I day- 
dreaming? How  many  times  I have 
asked  myself  that  question,  as  I’ve 
stood  at  the  hotel  windows,  looking 
out  into  a glory  of  shimmering  color 
that  one  seldom  associates  with 


ous.  They  have  been  much  admired. 

The  carpet  question  was  the  great- 
est problem.  Of  course  buying  car- 
pet or  rugs  was  out  of  the  question,  at 
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Send  sample  of  hair,  we  will  match 
perfectly.  Remit  by  post  office  or 
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desired.  Illustrated  Catalogue.of 
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over  it  a while,  I decided  to  stain  the 

floors,  but  such  floors,  so  rough  and  mountains.  These  mountains  are 
such  cracks.  However,  the  boys  ciothed  to  the  very  tops,  and  their 
planed  them  fairly  smooth,  and  with  sides  are  cut  £ull  of  deeD  valleys 


where  one  may  nearly  always  see  a 
cloud  of  mist  or  a gorgeous  rainbow. 
I never  saw  such  wonderful  rainbows 
as  there  are  in  Honolulu,  and  some- 
times both  ends  seem  so  close  that 
one  could  almost  throw  a stone  into 
them.  They  are  very  large  in  appear  - 


a paste,  made  by  soaking  paper  with 
water,  we  filled  up  the  cracks, 
smoothed  them  off  and  in  a short 
time  the  paste  hardened  and  the 
floors  were  presentable.  I stained 
them  a medium  brown,  not  quite  so 
dark  as  my  furniture. 

The  woodwork  we  stained  dark  ance,  and  they  seem  to  come  close  to 
green,  and  the  combination  is  the  ground,  between  us  and  the  hills, 
very  restful  and  pleasing.  If  your  so  that  we  can  often  see  the  planta- 
woodwork  has  been  painted,  you  tions  on  the  foothills,  shining  through 

would  best  paint  it  a dark  green,  as  their  bands  of  radiating  color.  One 

it  will  not  take  the  stain.  can’t  admire  them  in  silence.  How 

The  floors  seemed  cold  and  bare,  often  I have  turned  to  some  one  near 

and,  as  I said,  rugs  were  not  to  be  to  find  them  looking  at  me,  and  al- 
thought  of.  I looked  around  and  pur-  most  simultaneously  we  would  find 
chased,  at  a small  price,  a number  of  ourselves  saying,  “Did  you  ever  see 
remnants  of  carpet,  different  sizes  anything  so  beautiful?” 
and  sorts,  some  large,  some  small,  It  is  difficult  to  describe  one’s  first 
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| 5 Packets  Flower  Seeds 

Enough  for  your  entire  Flower  Garden. 
Best  kinds,  best  quality.  Also  mv  Guide — 700 
flower  engravings— offers  100  Bulbs  free. 
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GEO,  W.  PARK.  Box  48.  La  Park.  Pa. 


also  some  velvet,  some  brussels,  some  impressions  of  Honolulu,  for  it  has  a 
If  you  can  plant  but  one  annual  this  ingrain;  these  I finished  off  at  the  charm  so  entirely  its  own,  so  unlike 
year,  make  it  the  aster  if  you  plant  end  in  different  ways.  Hemming  anything  we  find  in  the  States,  and  so 
two,  make  the  other  the  better  varie-  gome,  others  I bound,  and  they  make  dreamlike,  that  we  only  make  sure  we 
ties  of  nasturtiums,  and  you  will  more  really  good  rugs.  My  purse  would  are  not  dreaming,  and  then  surrender 
than  get  your  money’s  \yorth. 


DAHLIAS 


20  kinds.  *1.  Grand 
, Prize.  St.  Louis.  Gold 

Medal.  Buffalo.  Catalogue.  H.  F.  BURT 
Taunton,  Mass. 


FLOWER-LOVER. 

Economical  House  Furnishing. 
The  great  San  Francisco  fire  left 
us  without  a home,  and  I never  real- 


Beautify  Your  Gardens.  Free  Catalogue 
of  Bulbs.  Carnations,  Cannas.  Dahlias, 
, . , Chrysanthemums,  Hardy  Perennials  Ferns 

not  allow  me  to  select  just  the  colors  ourselves  to  the  most  ecstatic  dream  Shrubs,  etc.  Leedham  Bulb  Co.,  bent. 

I wished,  but  I was  fortunate  enough  that  ever  held  the  imagination  spell-  Santa  Cruz.  California. 


to  find  those  that  were  modest  and  bound.  ~ — — * ~ 

harmonized  fairly  well  with  my  drap-  A black,  rugged  coral  reef  outlines  islands.  Then,  it  is  the  capital  city  of 
eries,  etc.  the  shore,  perhaps  a mile  distant,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  a natural  cen- 

Some  object  to  the  care  of  stained  on  this  reef  the  ocean  spends  its  fury,  ter  and  distributing  point,  and  so  ut- 
floors,  but  I find  the  work  much  Between  it  and  the  shore,  the  water  terly  charming  that  the  visitor  hesi- 
ized  how  many  pretty,  artistic  things  easier  than  sweeping  carpets.  I made  is  quite  shallow,  for  the  most  part  tates  to  leave  in  search  of  other  joys 

I had  gathered  together  until  I start-  six  bags  of  canton  flannel,  with  a and  it  takes  on  the  lovely  colors  of  that  may  not  prove  half  as  satisfac- 

ed  to  housekeeping  once  more,  which  draw  string  at  the  top.  I slip  one  the  mother-of-pearl,  gradually  deep-  tory.  Yet  one  who  fails  to  see  some- 

was  last  December.  I lived  in  a tent  over  my  broom  and  thus  take  up  the  ening  into  those  of  the  polished  abi-  thing  of  the  other  islands,  and  more 

home  until  that  time.  Some  time  I dust  easily.  It  is  best  to  have  a num-  lone  shells.  I never  dreamed  that  especially  of  the  island  of  Hawaii 
may  tell  you  about  our  camp  life,  but  ber  so  that  they  can  be  washed  often,  any  part  of  an  ocean  could  be  so  ex-  from  which  the  group  takes  its  name 
that  is  another  story.  A dirty  bag  will  not  pick  up  the  dirt,  quisitely  beautiful.  Grand,  impres-  misses  a great  deal.  It  is  on  this  is- 

In  the  making  of  a new  home  I In  the  arranging  oft  a “homey  sive,  threatening,  cold,  gloomy  and  land  that  Kilanea,  the  largest  known 
’have  had  to  practice  the  strictest  home”  little  things  go  so  far  toward  unfriendly — those  were  the  adjectives  living  volcano,  may  be  found.  Also 
economy,  as  our  losses  were  heavy,  making  up  the  whole.  This  is  what  I had  set  aside  for  the  ocean,  and  Mauna  Loa,  the  volcano  which  has 
I thought  perhaps  my  economies  and  bothered  me.  There  was  such  a bare-  here  I was  thinking  of  opal-tinted  been  attracting  so  much  attention,  of 
makeshifts  might  be  of  use  to  some  of  ness,  with  everything  burned,  and  the  waves,  and  wishing  I could  just  once  Tate,  by  its  wonderful  meteoric  display 


the  Fruit-Grower  readers. 

Furniture  is  very  high  in  the  New 
San  Francisco,  and  as  odds  and  ends 
of  lumber  were  obtainable,  my  hus- 
band and  son  have  manufactured 
some  pieces  for  me  at  very  small  cost. 
One  of  these,  a table  of  the  common 
kitchen  style,  but  lower  and  longer, 
the  legs  being  straight  pieces  of  wood. 
This  I stained  a very  dark  brown,  al- 
most black,  and  lo!  I have  a Mission 
library  table  for  my  living  room.  A 
small  serving  table,  a sideboard,  and 
a large  arm  chair  were  made  in  the 
same  style.  The  stain  is  not  expen- 
sive. I used  a water  stain.  Some  pre- 
fer other  kinds,  but  I prefer  this,  as 
I find  it  cheaper  and  more  satisfac- 
tory. 


little  pretty  things  so  hard  to  replace, 
but  I am  gradually  filling  up  the 
nooks.  Christmas  helped  out  so 
much.  You,  that  have  been  keeping 
house  for  a number  of  years,  do  not 
have  that  to  contend  with.  You  have 
your  china,  fancy  work,  etc.,  then, 


see  an  opal  as  beautiful  as  those 
waves! 

Honolulu  lies  in  a narrow,  level 
strip  of  land  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea.  It  is  a very  up-to-date 
little  city  of  about  40,000  inhabitants, 
representing  a wealth  greater  than 


too,  you  no  doubt  have  odds  and  ends  that  of  many  cities  twice  its  size,  and 
of  carpet  from  which  to  make  your  ha.ving  as  fine  street  cars,  as  well- 
rugs.  paved  streets,  and  as  many  modern 

I have  said  so  little  about  colors,  conveniences  as  may  be  found  in 
because  many  like  myself  must  take  most  of  our  large  cities.  It  is  the 
what  they  can  get;  then  again,  each  only  city  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  that 
one  has  a personal  taste,  and  would  is  seen  by  any  considerable  number 
wish  to  choose  colors  she  liked.  But  of  our  travelers,  which  is  due  in  part 
I want  to  add,  beware  of  red,  unless  to  the  fact  that  it  possesses  one  of  the 
a very  dull  shade,  for  it  grows  very  most  perfect  harbors  In  the  world, 
tiresome  and  will  eventually  wear  on  and  is  consequently  visited  by  large 
the  nerves.  Another  thing  to  remem-  vessels  which  cannot  stop  at  the  other 


after  a comparatively  long  period  of 
inactivity.  It  was  not  kind  enough, 
I am  sorry  to  say,  to  get  to  work  dur- 
ing our  visit;  but  the  first  news  we 
had,  upon  arriving  in  San  Francisco, 
was  that  the  fires  of  Mauna  Loa 
could  be  seen  a hundred  miles  from 
shore.  Kilaneas  periods  of  activity 
have  been  spasmodic  for  many  years, 
but  there  has  always  been  sufficient 
heat  to  ignite  inflammable  materials, 
always  dense  volumes  of  sulphur  va- 
por, and  a show  of  red  at  night.  Sud- 
denly, and  without  apparent  reason, 
it  bursts  into  activity,  and  then  It 
presents  a picture  that  is  worth  trav- 
elling miles  to  see.  It  became  some- 
what active  soon  after  Jack  and  I 
reached  Honolulu,  and  when  we  came 
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away,  nearly  five  weeks  later,  it  was 
still  keeping  up  its  rather  dignified 
spectacular  performance,  the  glow 
above  the  crater  sometimes  being  vis- 
ible for  miles,  during  the  night.  It 
is  said  that  the  great  eruptions  of  Kil- 
anea  have  usually  begun  mildly,  first 
a mere  glow  on  the  floor  of  the  pit, 
then  the  gradual  filling  of  the  crater 
with  a mass  of  burning  lava  which 
sometimes  shoots  fifty  feet  into  the 
air.  The  crater,  which  is  nearly  a 
thousand  feet  deep,  becomes  full  to 
the  brim  of  this  red-hot  lava,  and  the 
groaning,  the  cracking  and  the  hiss- 
ing, and  the  sound  of  pent-up  thunder 
that  accompanies  the  process  is  some- 
thing to  remember  as  long  as  one 
lives.  There  seems  to  be  no  regularity 
about  the  performance.  At  least,  I 
could  not  learn  how  often  or  at  what 
season  of  the  year  it  might  be  expect- 
ed. Neither  does  it  seem  to  take  a 
certain  length  of  time  for  the  crater 
to  fill,  and  when  once  filled,  no  one 
seems  to  know  how  long  it  will  re- 
main, or  how  long  it  takes  for  the 
lava  to  subside,  or  what  becomes  of 
it  when  the  abyss  is  once  more  emp- 
tied of  its  red-hot  contents. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights 
of  Oahu  island,  upon  which  stands 
Honolulu,  is  what  is  known  as  the 
“Pall  of  Nuuanu,”  or,  as  it  is  more 
familiarly  called,  “The  Pali.”  It  is 
not  more  than  four  miles  from  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  is  one  of  the 
grandest  bits  of  natural  scenery  to 
be  found  in  any  city  in  the  world. 
Pali  is  Hawaiian  for  cliff;  and  this 
precipice  is  1,200  feet  high,  at  the 
point  where  we  leave  the  carriage  to 
view  the  wonderfully  beautiful  land- 
scape below  us.  The  entire  precipice 
is  twenty  miles  long  and  averages 
two  thousand  feet  in  height;  but  at 
this  point,  the  wall  is  absolutely  per- 
pendicular, without  a ledge  of  rock, 
or  a friendly  tree  to  break  one’s  fall, 
should  he  make  a misstep  and  top- 
ple over  the  edge.  And  it  was  over 
this  precipice  that  the  stern  old  king, 
Kamehameha  drove  the  last  inde- 
pendent army  of  Oahu — the  insur- 
gents, from  his  point  of  view — and  so 
conquered  the  island.  Think  of  an 
army  of  human  beings  compelled  to 
fall  twelve  hundred  feet!  I wondered 
how  any  one  could  live  in  the  beauti- 
ful valley  that  had  been  watered  with 
their  blood — how  the  valley  itself 
could  look  so  peaceful,  how  the  bright 
sun  could  smile  so  graciously  upon  it. 

Although  barbarians,  the  Hawa- 
iian people  must  have  been  a very 
superior  race,  when  Captain  Cook  dis- 
covered these  islands,  nearly  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  ago.  It  is 
said  that,  previous  to  his  visit,  they 
had  been  absolutely  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  a period  of  about 
thirteen  hundred  years.  During  all 
that  time  they  had  depended  entirely 
upon  their  own  resources,  yet  he 
found  them  possessed  of  many  of  the 
primitive  arts  in  a really  high  state 
of  development. 

Honolulu  boasts  a museum  of 
which  any  city  might  be  proud.  It 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Prin- 
cess Bernice  Panahi  Bishop,  by  her 
English  husband,  and  contains  a 
most  complete  collection  of  Hawaii- 
an antiquities,  a study  of  which  fills 
the  visitor  with  wonder  and  admira- 
tion for  a people  who  could  accom- 
plish so  much  alone  and  unaided,  and 
with  so  little  to  work  with. 

It  is  claimed,  by  some,  that  the 
Hawaiians  were  cannibals,  when  the 
islands  were  discovered,  also  that  they 
first  sought  these  islands  as  a refuge, 
having  been  driven  from  Polynesia  af- 
ter a bloody  war  which  resulted  in  a 
division  of  the  race. 

The  Bishop  museum  contains  a 
large  section  devoted  to  Polynesian 
antiquities,  among  which  may  be 
found  many  evidences  of  cannibalism, 
such  as  the  dishes  in  which  human 
beings  were  cooked  and  served;  orna- 
ments, fish-hooks,  etc.,  made  of  hu- 
man bones,  and  other  gruesome  relics 
of  like  nature;  but  in  the  Hawaiian 
exhibit  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
A study  of  their  portraits,  of  which 
there  are  a large  number  in  the 
museum,  leads  one  to  think  of  them 
as  sad,  rather  than  ferocious.  There 
was  not  one  smiling  face  among 
them,  and  although  most  of  them 
scowled,  you  felt  that  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  brilliant  sunshine  on  unpro- 
tected eyes,  rather  than  the  ferocity 
that  leads  to  murder.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly hospitable,  having  a natural 
kindliness  of  manner,  that  is  seldom 
the  heritage  of  the  children  of  canni- 
bal rac6s. 

In  those  early  days  there  were  no 
sheep  on  the  islands,  no  flax  or  cot» 
ton,  or  any  of  the  materials  for  cloth- 


making with  which  we  are  familiar, 
but  the  Hawaiians  made  for  them- 
selves clothing,  draperies,  beddings 
and  mats  that  were  not  only  durable 
and  comfortable,  but  artistic  as  well. 
At  that  time  the  islands  were  well 
covered  with  a sort  of- second  cousin 
to  the  mulberry  tree — I’ve  heard  its 
name,  but  I was  never  able  to  pro- 
nounce it,  and  I’ve  forgotten  how  to 
spell  it.  The  bark  was  stripped  from 
these  trees,  and  the  outer  bark  scrap- 
ed off  by  means  of  sharp  clam  shells. 
Then  the  inner  bark  was  soaked  in 
water  until  it  became  quite  pliable, 
after  which  it  was  pounded  into  thin 
sheets,  somewhat  resembling  the  pa- 
per in  Japanese  napkins,  but  con- 
siderably stronger  and  more  durable. 
These  sheets  of  paper  were  united  by 
being  pounded  together,  while  damp, 
until  they  formed  a large  strip  of  the 
shape  and  size  desired.  They  were 
then  left  to  dry,  after  which  they 
were  decorated  with  all  manner  of 
designs  painted  on  in  strong  vegetable 
dyes  of  their  own  concoction.  Some 
times  a stiff  border  was  made  by 
smearing  the  edges  with  a gum  ob- 
tained from  a native  tree,  which  made 
them  look  as  if  they  had  been  var- 
nished. The  cloth  is  pounded  out  on 
a log  of  hard  wood  by  means  of  a 
four-cornered  club  or  mallet.  This 
wood  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  looks 
a little  like  our  walnut.  It  is  hewed 
into  shape  by  means  of  stone  imple- 
ments, and  the  mallet  is  quite  beauti- 
fully carved.  Jack  purchased  one  for 
a dollar  and  a half,  and  we  also  have 
a kapa,  or  tapa  cloth  to  hang  in  our 
den.  “Kapa”  is  old  Hawaiian  for  a 
large  sheet  of  this  bark  cloth  which 
the  women  wore  draped  over  their 
shoulders  and  hips.  Today  it  is  fre- 
quently written  with  a “t”  instead  of  a 
“k.” 

The  native  language  requires  only 
twelve  of  the  letters  in  our  alphabet. 
They  had  no  written  language  when 
first  discovered,  but  the  missionaries 
made  one  by  giving  their  spoken 
words  a phoenetic  spelling.  At  that 
time  the  letter  “t”  was  not  sounded  at 
all,  but  since  then  it  has  taken  the 
place  of  “k”  in  some  words.  And 
there  have  been  other  changes,  due 
probably,  to  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign elements,  so  that  now  the  Hawa- 
iian language  requires  fourteen  let- 
ters instead  of  twelve. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  of  their 
words  are  used  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion by  the  white  people  of  the  is- 
lands. For  instance,  the  superinten- 
dent on  a plantation  is  called  a luna 
— or,  if  he  is  first  in  authority,  a 
head  luna.  The  word  superintendent 
or  manager  is  almost  never  heard.  A 
feast  is  a luan,  and  the  garment 
adopted  by  the  native  women,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  is  a 
holoku.  It  is  still  worn  by  the  elderly 
women,  and  is  usually  of  fine  white 
lawn,  for  dressy  occasions,  or  gaily- 
colored  print  for  every  day.  Occasion- 
ally, one  sees  a holoku  of  black.  It 
looks  very  much  like  our  “Mother 
Hubbard,”  but  it  is  never  called  any- 
thing else  than  holoku,  either  by  na- 
tives or  white  people.  When  a thing 
is  finished  it  is  “pau”  pronounced 
“pow” — and  this  word  is  almost  as 
common  with  foreigners  of  all  nations 
represented  here  as  with  the  natives. 
A kona  storm  is  one  that  comes  from 
the  southeast,  and  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  else  to  call  it,  if  you  wish  to 
be  understood.  Aloha  is  their  word 
of  greeting — a lovely  word  it  is,  too, 
and  everyone  uses  it  who  has  had  the 
privilege  of  living  on  these  islands 
longer  than  a week.  The  native 
names  have  been  retained  for  towns, 
streets,  plantations,  mountains,  etc., 
giving  the  islands  a character  both 
picturesque  and  in  keeping  with  their 
natural  beauty.  Yet  the  language  is 
not  beautiful,  as  this  one  sentence  will 
prove:  “Eia  mai  kau  makana,” 

meaning  “here  is  my  gift.”  The  white 
man  often  writes  it  on  the  card  which 
accompanies  his  Christmas  gift;  but  it 
was  primarily  used  by  the  native  who 
thus  called  the  attention  of  his  guests 
to  the  wonderful  “luan”  to  which  he 
had  invited  them.  The  feast  is  spread 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  guests,  af- 
ter seating  themselves,  are  expected 
to  gaze  admiringly  upon  the  good 
things  provided  for  a little  while  be- 
fore dipping  their  hands  into  the 
food.  The  Hawaiian  had  no  knives, 
forks,  spoons  or  chop-sticks  of  their 
own.  Everything  was  conveyed  to  the 
mouth  with  the  fingers;  but  stones 
were  provided  for  cracking  nuts,  and 
sharp  clam  shells  for  tearing  meat 
that  happened  to  be  tough.  Their 
principal  food  was  “poi,”  and  it  is 
still  their  standby,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  favorite  breakfast  foods  served  to 


the  white  man  who  has  lived  here 
long  enough  to  become  acquainted 
with  its  virtues.  Pol  is  made  from  a 
vegetable  known  as  taro,  which  is 
one  of  the  products  of  the  island. 
Taro  grows  in  shallow  water,  and 
bears  a leaf  that  somewhat  resembles 
a lily  pod.  The  root  is  used  very 
much  as  we  use  potatoes,  and  is  much 
better  than  most  of  the  potatoes 
found  in  the  islands.  When  thinly 
sliced  and  fried  crisp  it  is  delicious. 
The  leaves  are  used  for  salads  and 
greens.  Poi  is  made  by  pounding  taro 
to  a pulp,  then  allowing  It  to  fer- 
ment. It  Is  pounded  in  a large  shal- 
low wooden  dish,  with  a pounder 
shaped  something  like  an  apothe- 
cary’s pestle,  and  bearing  the  euphon- 
ious name,  pohaku  kui  poi.  That  sen- 
tence should  really  be  in  the  past 
tense,  for  now  poi  is  made  in  a large 
and  thriving  factory,  and  the  pohaku 
kui  pois  are  found  only  in  the  curio 
stores,  or  in  the  museums. 

And  that  brings  me  back  to  the 
museum,  once  more,  and  to  its  pa- 
thetic records  of  the  life  of  a people 
so  rapidly  dying  out  that  very  few  of 
unmixed  blood  can  now  be  found. 
Their  native  dish  is  now  manufac- 
tured by  the  enterprising  foreigner. 
The  picturesque  kapa  cloths  are  no 
longer  made — their  place  being  filled 
by  the  manufactories  of  the  foreigner. 
A grass  cloak,  or  feather  cloak  is  sel- 
dom seen  except  in  the  Museum,  al- 
though splendid  specimens  are  to  be 
found  in  the  homes  of  some  of  the 
wealthier  natives.  But  these  natives 
are  inclined  to  be  exclusive,  and  only 
a favored  few  are  allowed  in  their 
homes.  And  when  admitted,  they  see 
more  furnishings  of  American  or  Ori- 
ental manufacture  than  of  such  as 
were  used  by  the  grandparents  of 
these  same  natives.  But  tucked  away 
somewhere  there  is  sure  to  be  a gay 
cloak  of  feathers,  large  enough  to 
reach  from  the  neck  to  the  heels,  or 
one  of  grass,  woven  to  look  like  a 
series  of  fringed  flounces,  one  above 
another,  very  picturesque,  and  some 
of  them  really  pretty.  You  may  see 
a common  wooden  bedstead  in  these 
homes,  and  perhaps  a cheap  white 
counterpane.  But  draw  this  aside, 
and  you  are  more  than  likely  to  find 
a mattress  and  blankets  of  kapa  cloth 
that  have  been  handed  down  for  a 
generation  or  two,  and  are  now  worth 
several  hundred  dollars.  The  mat- 
tress consists  of  layer  upon  layer  of 
kapa  cloth,  sewed  together  around 
the  edges  with  grass  as  fine  as  our 
coarsest  cotton  thread.  Some  of  these 
mattresses  contain  fifty  layers  of  the 
cloth,  and  are  several  inches  thick, 
and  softer  than  the  finest  hair  mat- 
tress. The  sheets  are  of  three,  four, 
or  five  layers  of  kapa.  They  are 
usually  decorated  quite  ornately,  but 
the  mattress  is  as  white  as  rice  paper. 

In  the  native  grass  huts,  these  mat- 
tresses were  made  to  fit  one  end  of 
the  large  room,  and  were  used  by  the 
entire  family.  The  remainder  of  the 
floor  was  covered  by  mats  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  and  the  inside 
walls  of  the  hut  were  also  covered, 
either  with  mats  or  kapa  cloth,  giv- 
ing an  appearance  of  comfort  and 
cleanliness  not  often  seen  in  the 
homes  even  of  semi-barbarians.  Mats 
for  floors  were  made  of  cocoanut 
bark,  or  coarse  reeds,  or  from  the 
inner  bark  of  certain  trees,  woven  in 
most  artistic  patterns.  They  are  much 
sought  after,  today,  by  wealthy  white 
people,  and,  because  of  their  scarcity, 
they  bring  outrageous  prices,  placing 
them  clear  beyond  the  longing  hands 
of  poor  me.  The  mats  for  the  walls 
were  woven  of  grasses,  and  are  as 
pliable  as  the  finest  tapestry.  I saw 
one  that  measured  five  by  fourteen 
feet.  It  has  been  in  use  many  years, 
but  shows  no  sign  of  wear.  It  was 
bequeathed  to  its  present  owner,  two 
years  ago,  since  which  time  it  has 
baen  used  as  a cover  for  the  dining 
table.  It  is  woven  in  a most  artistic 
pattern,  and  is  worth  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  even  at  that  price  there 
are  many  would  be  glad  to  purchase 
it,  if  only  it  were  for  sale. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  market  is 
not  flooded  with  such  things — that 
is,  until  one  has  studied  the  Hawaii- 
an. He  is  absolutely  one  of  the  lazi- 
est fellows  ever  created.  He  thinks 
only  of  today.  He  would  rather  work 
than  starve:  but  he’ll  string  flowers, 
or  make  chains  out  of  seeds,  or 
weave  tiny  mats  that  can  be  quickly 
finished — or  do  anything  that  will  re- 
lieve present  necessity,  rather  than 
give  time  and  strength  to  the  produc- 
tion of  some  larger  article  that  would 
bring  enough  to  keep  him  in  comfort 
for  a year. 

When  mixed  with  a little  white 


blood  he  becomes  somewhat  more 
energetic.  He  then  fills,  very  accept- 
ably, the  position  of  clerk  or  stenog- 
rapher, or  perhaps  a coachman;  but 
seldom  that  of  laborer.  And,  while 
proud  of  his  Hawaiian  blood,  he  i 
eager  to  forget  all  the  past  history  of 
his  race,  except  the  victorious  battles. 
Everything  else  is  forgotten  in  an  ab- 
ject slavery  to  the  customs  of  the 
white  people,  and  in  less  than  fifty 
years  from  now,  there  won’t  be  a per- 
son on  the  islands  who  can  weave  a 
mat,  pound  out  a kapia  cloth,  carve 
out  a calabash,  build  a grass  hut,  or 
make  a dish  of  poi,  unless  some  en- 
terprising American  learns  these  In- 
dustries, with  the  intention  of  charg- 
ing outrageous  admission  fees,  in  the 
near  future,  when  the  islands  shall 
have  become  the  resort  of  wealthy 
tourists. 

Jack,  who  has  been  looking  over 
my  shoulder,  interrupted  me,  just 
now,  with  the  remark:  “You’ve  for- 

gotten to  describe  the  calabash.”  And 
I replied,  with  dignity,  “Do  you  ex- 
pect me  to  tell  all  I’ve  seen,  in  less 
than  a minute?” 

I think  it  is  necessary  to  become  a 
little  irritable  when  one  tries  to  get 
the  principal  impressions  of  five  very 
busy  and  very  happy  weeks  into  one 
letter  that  shall  not  be  long  enough 
to  call  the  editor’s  scissors  into  hate- 
ful activity.  But  Jack  says  I can’t 
cut  out  the  calabash,  although  I no- 
ticed that  he  could,  when  it  came  to 
collecting  souvenirs.  He  purchased 
just  one,  and  I wanted  four!  They 
would  have  cost  thirty-six  dollars,  for 
I had  been  careful  to  choose  rather 
small  specimens,  whose  value  was  not 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they  had 
once  been  owned  by  some  member  of 
the  royal  family. 

A calabash  is  a wooden  dish,  usual- 
ly shaped  like  a bowl,  and  highly  pol- 
ished. It  is  cut  from  a single  block 
of  hard  wood,  and  is  wonderfully 
symmetrical,  although  only  the  clum- 
siest of  stone  tools  were  used  in  its 
manufacture.  It  may  be  found  in  all 
sizes  from  the  tiny  dish,  holding  lit- 
tle more  than  a tablespoonful  of  wa- 
ter, to  the  huge  cauldron  in  which 
food  for  an  entire  family  could  be 
cooked.  The  cooking  was  done  by 
dropping  red-hot  rocks  into  the  cala- 
bash of  raw  material,  and  replacing 
them  as  soon  as  they  became  cool, 
until  the  food  was  ready  to  be  served. 
If  the  family  was  not  too  large,  the 
food  was  served  in  the  calabash  in 
which  it  had  been  cooked.  But  every 
one  must  dip  his  hands  into  the  dish, 
and  if  all  could  not  crowd  around  it, 
part  was  poured  into  a smaller  dish, 
or  divided  into  several  dishes  which 
were  placed  at  equal  distances  down 
the  center  of  the  table.  A smaller 
calabash,  partly  filled  with  water, 
stood  before  each  guest,  so  that  he 
might  wash  his  hands  from  time  to 
time  during  the  feeding  process.  Most 
of  these  bowls  had  rough  projections 
on  the  inside,  for  the  purpose  of 
scraping  the  sticky  poi  from  the  fin- 
gers, for  it  clings  so  tenaciously  that 
it  can’t  easily  be  licked  off,  and  is 
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apt  to  be  a little  embarrassing  In 
polite  society. 

These  calabashes  are  made  of  na- 
tive woods,  that  of  the  Kva  tree  be- 
ng  much  used.  It  bears  a close  re- 
semblance to  our  mahogany,  and 
takes  a beautiful  polish.  The  natives 
know  how  to  bring  out  its  beauties  to 
perfection,  and  today  the  calabashes 
made  hundreds  of  years  ago  are  pret- 
tier to  look  at  than  those  of  modern 
make,  which  are  nearly  always  care- 
lessly finished. 

Of  course  the  readers  of  The 
Fruit  Grower  are  most  anxious  to 
know  of  the  fruits  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  A rather  inferior  strawberry 
grows  here;  but  there’s  nothing  to 
take  the  place  of  our  currant,  rasp- 
berry, gooseberry  or  blackberry, — 
"nothing  from  which  good  old-fash- 
ioned jam  can  be  made,”  as  one 
housewife  sadly  informed  me.  Ap- 
ples can  be  grown  on  the  mountains, 
but  do  not  thrive,  and  the  little  fruit 
they  bear  is  tasteless,  and  rather 
hard. 

The  cultivation  of  pineapples  has 
become  quite  an  industry  here,  al- 
though it  was  almost  unthought  of  as 
an  industry  fifteen  years  ago. 
Strange,  too,  when  they  grow  wild,  in 
places,  here.  Now  there  is  one  stock 
company  with  a consolidated  capital 
of  $200,000,  besides  several  smaller 
companies,  and  it  is  said  that,  with 
the  exception  of  sugar,  no  other  one 
industry  has  made  such  rapid  strides 
as  this,  or  brought  more  money  into 
the  islands.  The  fruit  is  nearly  all 
put  up  in  glass  cans,  and  one  of  the 
several  canneries  exports  two  and  a 
half  million  of  cans  yearly.  One  va- 
riety, the  Smooth  Cayenne,  is  very 
large,  and  sometimes  20  inches  long, 
and  very  good.  Indeed,  I have  never 
tasted  pineapples  that  could  compare 
with  these  In  flavor,  and  I did  my 
best,  while  in  Honolulu,  to  eat 
enough  to  last  me  a long  time. 

There  are  also  many  banana  groves 
where  a quantity  of  small,  but  very 
delicious  bananas  are  grown.  We 
passed  one  on  our  way  from  the  hotel 
to  the  business  center  of  the  city,  and 
it  was  always  a source  of  interest  to 
me.  But  I was  more  interested  in  the 
papal,  because  it  is  so  entirely  differ- 
ent from  anything  I had  ever  seen  or 
tasted.  It  grows  on  trees,  and  is 
about  as  large,  and  very  much  the 
shape  of  our  old-fashioned  yellow 
muskmelons.  When  it  is  sliced  the 
resemblance  becomes  even  more 
striking.  It  is  very  sweet,  and  tastes 
btst  when  eaten  with  a little  salt  or 
lemon  juice.  Some  tourists  do  not 
like  it,  just  at  first;  but  I did,  and  I 
should  have  had  it  every  morning, 
for  breakfast,  had  it  not  been  a little 
too  rich  for  my  digestive  apparatus. 

The  pomegranate  grows  here  also; 
but  was  not  at  its  best  during  our 
visit.  However,  I had  enough  to 
know  what  they  are  like,  and  to  place 
the  mamong  the  fruits  that  one  can 
commend  if  they  are  not  served  too 
frequently. 

The  water  lemon  grows  on  a vine, 
which  is  frequently  trained  over 
fences,  taking  the  place  of  a hedge. 
It  bears  quite  a strong  resemblance 
to  the  lemons  that  grow  on  trees,  but 
when  cut  is  found  to  be  full  of  small 
seeds,  like  a blackberry,  which  are 
eaten  with  the  pulp.  It  has  a delic- 
ious flavor,  sweet,  yet  tart. 

The  orange  is  another  fruit  that  is 
indigenous  in  these  islands.  It  grows 
without  cultivation,  but  responds  to 
care  quite  satisfactorily.  In  appear- 
ance. and  flavor  it  is  something  like 
the  seedling  oranges  of  our  orange- 
growing  states. 

Mangoes  grow  here  in  great  abund- 
ance, and  are  said  to  be  exceptionally 
fine.  They  were  not  in  season,  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  so  I can  not 
write  from  experience.  Neither  did 
I get  a taste  of  the  bread-fruit,  which 
also  grows  on  trees,  and  which,  dur- 
ing the  season,  forms  an  important 
part  in  the  dietary  of  the  natives.  It 
may  be  eaten  raw,  and  it  is  also 
cooked,  being  used  in  almost  as 
many  ways  as  our  apple. 

The  guava,  or  alligator  pear,  as  it 
Is  sometimes  called,  also  grows  here 
in  great  abundance.  It  is  principally 
eaten,  by  visitors,  in  the  form  of  jelly, 
and  is  nearly  always  relished.  But 
the  natives,  and  white  people  who 
have  lived  in  the  islands  long  enough 
to  become  acquainted  with  its  good 
qualities,  eat  it  raw,  usually  with 
pepper,  salt  and  vinegar.  It  is  very 
nutritious,  and  is  said  to  have  a most 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  digestive 
organs.  It  Is  too  perishable  to  ex- 
port, but  when  the  guava  jelly  be- 
comes -well  known  in  the  States,  as 
it  will,  eventually,  this  fruit  ought  to 


become  a good  source  of  income  to 
the  islands. 

I think  one  of  the  most  interesting 
days  of  our  Hawaiian  visit  was  spent 
in  the  aquarium  at  Honolulu.  It  has 
been  said  by  travellers  who  have 
seen  most  parts  of  the  world,  that 
there  is  but  one  other  aquarium  in 
the  world  equal  to  this,  and  that  one 
is  at  Nice.  The  Honolulu  aquarium 
is  not  remarkable  for  size,  but  for  the 
quality  of  its  exhibit.  One  can  form 
no  idea  of  the  beauty  in  coloring  of 
most  of  the  fish  shown  here,  until 
one  sees  it  for  himself.  All  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow — all  the  colors  even 
thought  of,  in  fact — may  be  found  in 
a study  of  these  fish,  and  one  seldom 
sees  color  as  vivid,  as  it  appears  when 
the  gaily  decorated  beauties  dart 
through  the  water.  And  they  are  as 
interesting  in  the  many  odd  forms 
they  present,  as  in  their  brilliant 
marking.  Another  thing  that  held 
my  attention  was  the  marked  differ- 
ence in  their  eyes.  I had  always  sup- 
posed that  all  fish  had  glassy  black 
orbs;  but  here  we  found  blue  eyes, 
brown  eyes,  light  grey  eyes,  eyes 
rimmed  with  silver,  or  gold,  or  deep 
purple  or  bright  yellow,  giving  nearly 
as  many  different  expressions  as  may 
be  found  in  the  human  eye.  I shall 
never  forget  the  eyes  of  a porcupine 
fish  with  whom  I tried  to  establish  a 
friendly  relationship.  They  were  ha- 
zel, with  rather  large  pupils,  and  al- 
most human  in  the  intensity  of  their 
gaze.  They  were  placed  quite  wide 
apart,  in  an  intelligently  formed  fore- 
head, and  they  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  express  a world  of  ideas  that  were 
refused  all  other  forms  of  utterance. 
Besides  the  myriads  of  beautiful  fish, 
we  were  given  an  opportunity,  in  the 
aquarium,  to  study  the  hideous  devil- 
fish, or  octupus,  as  it  is  more  prop- 
erly called;  great  sea  turtles,  and 
huge,  slimy  coated  eels  were  also 
there,  as  well  as  many  huge  speci- 
mens of  the  crab  family,  and  rock 
fish  that  looked  exactly  like  a bit  of 
grey  volcanic  rock,  until  they  moved 
about,  showing  the  rainbow  tints  un- 
der their  folded  fins.  And  there  were 
fish  dressed  in  the  softest  and  bright- 
est of  feathers — more  beautiful  in 
coloring  than  any  ever  displayed  by 
the  peacock,  and  other  fish,  so  trans- 
parent that  one  could  study  their  cir- 
culatory system,  as  they  moved  about, 
without  the  aid  of  magnifying 
glasses. 

But  I might  as  well  stop,  right 
here.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
give  you  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
many  surprises  in  store  for  the  vis- 
itor to  this  acquarium.  In  fact,  one 
cannot  write  of  anything  in  Honolulu 
and  feel  that  one  is  doing  justice  to 
the  subject.  I believe  one  becomes 
hypnotized  by  the  nameless  charm 
that  seems  to  permeate  everyhing  on 
the  islands,  and  so  loses  all  relation- 
ship with  ordinary  diction  in  sober 
black  and  white. 

This  is  being  written  while  we  wait 
for  the  steamer  that  is  to  take  us  to 
California.  It  comes  from  New  Zea- 
land, and  has  not  yet  been  sighted, 
although  it  is  two  days  late.  But 
we’re  not  making  ourselves  unhappy 
over  the  delay,  for  it  only  gives  us  a 
little  more  time  In  this  enchanted 
land.  RUTH  MOTHERBY. 

We  have  a dyspeptic  in  our  family, 
and  for  several  months  have  been 
making  unleavened  bread  for  him. 
Other  members  of  the  family  tried  It, 
out  of  curiosity,  at  first,  but  now  it 
is  so  in  demand  that  we  bake  more 
of  the  unleavened  bread  than  we  do 
of  the  other  variety.  And  our  dys- 
peptic considers  himself  cured.  We 
have  a little  mill  that  was  bought  to 
grind  food  for  our  cows  and  the  poul- 
try. This  is  cleaned  out,  and  the 
grain  for  our  bread  ground  just  be- 
fore it  is  used.  We  find  that  the 
sooner  we  can  use  it  after  it  comes 
from  the  mill,  the  better  bread  we 
have.  We  use  equal  parts  of  corn 
and  wheat,  grinding  each  separately, 
and  neither  is  ground  very  fine.  We 
select  grain  that  is  full  and  plump, 
look  it  over  carefully,  wash  it  if  nec- 
essary, then  see  that  the  stones  are 
sharp  enough  to  grind  it  into  small 
particles  without  mashing  it.  A llttie 
rye  is  added,  when  we  have  it,  and 
then  our  bread  is  very  much  more 
satisfactory.  The  flour  is  mixed,  when 
ground,  then  enough  rich  new  milk  Is 
added  to  make  a moderately  stiff 
dough.  We  stir  this  thoroughly,  beat- 
ing it  well,  then  put  it  into  heavy 
crocks,  like  bean  jars,  and  cover  it 
closely  so  that  the  bread  can  bake  for 
hours  without  burning.  In  the  win- 
ter it  bakes  all  night,  just  as  we  bake 
our  beans.  In  the  summer,  when  hot 


fires  in  the  house  are  uncomfort- 
able, the  boys  build  one  in  a hole  they 
have  dug  for  the  purpose,  and  when 
there  are  enough  hot  coals  to  last  all 
night,  the  bread  is  put  into  the  hole 
and  covered,  with  coals,  exactly  as 
men  cook  in  the  woods.  It  is  per- 
fectly delicious,  and  keeps  moist  a 
long  time.  Try  it  just  once,  and  if 
you  have  good  luck  I know  you  will 
agree  with  me.  By  the  way,  before 
I close,  I wish  to  call  your  attention, 
again,  to  our  primtiive  method  of 
cooking,  for  it  is  really  delightful, 
during  the  hotest  weeks  in  summer  to 
know  how  to  do  it.  Get  some  woods- 
mant  o show  you  how  to  prepare  these 
holes  in  the  ground,  how  to  bake 
beans  and  meat  and  poultry  in  them — 
yes,  and  how  to  roast  apples  and  po- 
tatoes and  eggs.  Food  cooked  on 
ranges  never  tastes  half  so  good. — 
Mrs.  Wild  West,  Bimidji,  Minn. 

Third  Prize  Article  on  “Bread  Mixer*.” 

It  is  only  recently  that  I have  be- 
come a reader  of  the  "Home  Talk” 
department  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  but 
am  becoming  much  interested  in  it. 
In  the  December  number  the  editor 
asks  us  to  give  our  opinions  of  bread 
mixing  machines.  I like  this  plan  of 
exchanging  ideas,  as  it  will  undoubt- 
edly be  a help  to  us  in  getting  at  the 
most  expeditious  and  best  way  of  do- 
ing things  and  where  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done  in  the  home  this  is 
very  important. 

Now,  about  the  bread  mixer.  I use 
one  and  would  not  be  without  it  for 
several  times  what  it  cost.  I now  con- 
sider it  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  great- 
est saver  of  work  in  the  house,  but 
no  one  could  have  been  more  skeptical 
about  it  before  trying  it  than  I was. 
Let  me  tell  you  how  I came  to  get 
one. 

When  on  a trip  to  the  Portland  Ex- 
position I saw  them  greatly  advertised 
in  the  stores,  both  in  Portland  and 
Seattle  whole  windows  full  in  some 
places.  My  husband  wanted  me  to  go 
in  and  see  them,  but  I was  certain 
they  would  only  half  do  the  work  at 
best,  and  would  be  such  a trouble  to 
keep  clean  that  nothing  would  be 
gained,  so  I would  not  let  him  "waste 
his  money  on  one,”  as  I expressed  it, 
although  he  reminded  me  that  as  we 
were  going  on  to  a fruit  ranch  I 
would  probably  have  the  baking  to  do 
and  it  was  new  work  to  me. 

After  we  had  been  settled  in  our 
new  home  for  a few  months,  when 
calling  on  a friend  one  day,  I was 
telling  her  what  a task  I found  the 
bread  making  and  she  said,  “Well, 
now,  I have  a bread  mixer  that  I got 
to  take  to  Dawson  with  me.  You 
just  take  it  home  with  you  and  try  it.” 

I thanked  her,  but  drove  away  with- 
out it.  However,  I sent  for  it  after- 
wards, and  was  perfectly  satisfied  to 
let  my  husband  get  one  for  me  after 
giving  it  a fair  trial. 

The  bread  is  delicious,  the  mixer  less 
trouble  to  wash  than  the  yeast  bowl 
and  bread  pan  and  it  can  be  got  out 
of  the  way  so  quickly.  Every  house- 
keeper I have  ever  spoken  to  who  has 
used  one  has  expressed  herself  as  de- 
lighted with  it.  I did  hear  indirectly 
of  one  woman  who  had  one,  but  would 
not  use  it — “It  was  so  much  trouble  to 
measure  everything.”  We  can  all 
imagine  what  kind  of  a housekeeper 
she  would  be. 

The  directions  with  it  are  very  plain 
and  after  a person  gets  accustomed 
to  using  it  they  can  set  their  yeast 
in  their  own  way,  if  they  wish,  only 
remembering  the  one  rule,  three 
quarts  of  flour  to  one  of  liquid.  I 
will  look  with  interest  to  see  what 
others  have  to  say  on  the  subject. 
With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
Home  Talk. 

MRS.  ANNIE  M.  M’ LA  REN. 

Summerland,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

Letter  From  an  Old  Friend. 

Dear  Editors,  Contributors  and 
Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 

We  received  the  original  copy  of 
our  own  Fruit-Grower,  and  I think 
I have  read  every  number  since.  Hope 
a large  number  of  its  readers  can  say 
as  much.  The  New  Year  number 
brought  to  our  mind  the  many 
changes  that  a decade  brings  forth. 

We  have  rejoiced  in  the  progress 
our  paper  has  made,  sympathized 
for  those  who  recorded  their  failures 
and  wished  for  the  successful  to  the 
superlative  degree.  Some  of  its  best 
writers  have  crossed  the  dark  river; 
but  their  words  of  wisdom,  hope  and 
cheer  are  not  forgotten. 

The  orchard  we  planted  with  hope 
and  care  was  visited  in  its  most 
prosperous  age  by  a severe  cyclone, 
and  the  growth  and  labor  of  years 


was  destroyed  in  a few  minutes’  time; 
while  the  evaporator  which  stood  in 
one  corner,  followed  its  path,  and 
there  are  still  signs  of  the  debris.  But 
we  are  looking  forward  to  a spring- 
time of  brightness  and  bloom,  with 
hope  and  strength  renewed  to  sow 
and  reap  more  bountifully. 

How  we  enjoy  the  luscious  straw- 
berry! I used  to  pick  a few  crates, 
while  husband  was  busy  plowing  the 
“truck-patches”  and  in  the  evening 
he  would  roll  them  down  to  the 
depot,  one-half  mile  distant,  on  a 
wheel-barrow  (we  only  had  one  pony 
and  no  other  way  of  conveyance);  for 
several  years  past  he  has  hauled  them 
by  the  wagon  load.  But  I believe  the 
wheelbarrow  trips  were  more  profit- 
able. Formerly,  “what  great  for- 
tunes were  only  made  in  war,  war 
was  business;  but  now  when  great 
fortunes  are  only  made  by  business, 
business  is  war.”  There  is  so  much 
said  about  Americans  engaging  in 
the  “mad  rush”  to  obtain  the  "al- 
mighty dollar,”  but  I believe  the 
greater  majority  desire  only  a com- 
petence and  the  enjoyment  of  a 
“square  deal.” 

Methinks  the  time  has  come  when 
the  horticulturist  must  appeal  to  the 
editor  for  advice.  Would  it  be  profit- 
able to  chop  down  some  of  the  or- 
chards and  sow  alfalfa? 

How  the  memories  crowd  one  an- 
other! Nearly  six  years  have  passed 
with  their  seasons  of  sleet  and  snow, 
sunshine  and  shower;  when  the  old 
apple  orchard  was  white  with  bloom, 
and  we  slowly  wended  our  way 
through  it  to  the  graveyard  on  the 
hill,  following  a little  casket  that  con- 
tained our  darling  boy.  We  hope  the 
present  year  will  be  different  from 
other  years  with  some  of  us;  and  we 
will  try  to  train  our  minds  to  believe 
all  the  fascinating  catalogues  tell  us. 

But  I must  close,  for  I am  sure  if 
“the  fire  that  went  out”  left  the  old 
waste  basket  in  ashes,  a new  and 
more  substantial  one  has  taken  its 
place.  C.  E.  B. 

Washburn,  Mo. 

Yes,  my  friend,  we  all  hope  this 
year  will  be  different  from  other 
years. — and  it  will,  too.  But  after 
awhile,  when  we  have  the  proper  per- 
spective, they  will  all  be  very  much 
alike.  And  they  are  all  good.  The 
flowers  bloom  just  as  they  did  in  that 
early  garden,  and  the  sun  shines  just 
as  brightly  as  it  did  when  the  world 
was  young.  Everything  is  all  right. 
There  are  not  too  many  apple  trees — 
we  must  simply  learn  how  to  get  our 
fruit  to  the  thousands  of  poor  souls 
who  are  hungering  for  it.  New 
problems  confront  us,  and  we  must 
adjust  our  ways  to  them.  But  the 
present  Is  not  a time  for  discourage- 
ment. Instead  of  cutting  down  our 
orchards,  let  us  try  to  find  where  our 
present  system  is  at  fault. 

It  does  us  good  to  hear  from  these 
old  friends — and  it  is  helpful  and  en- 
couraging to  know  that  those  who 
love  The  Fruit-Grower  most  are 
those  who  have  read  it  the  longest. — 
The  Editor. 

■ijSi  ^ 

Two  Pianos,  Big  Cash  Prizes  Free! 

In  this  Issue  will  be  found  an 
advertisement  of  Successful  Farming,  of  Dea 
Moines,  Iowa,  which  Is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  successful  agricultural  papers  In  the 
United  States.  They  are  making  a remark- 
able offer  to  our  readers  of  two  pianos  ana 
some  large  cash  prizes,  to  those  who  count 
the  dots  correctly  In  the  picture  of  a piano 
which  appears  In  their  advertisement.  Full 
conditions  are  given  and  we  would  suggest 
that  our  readers  should  look  this  up  and  go 
after  these  prizes.  We  would  be  more  than 
pleased  If  some  of  these  big  prizes  should 
be  won  by  readers  of  our  paper,  and,  while 
It  ie  not  so  easv  to  count  these  dots  as  it 
may  seem  from  first  glance,  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  readers  of  our  paper  should  not  be 
the  fortunate  ones.  Successful  Farming  is 
responsible  and  refers  to  ©very  bank  and 
business  house  In  Des  Moines,  and  awarding 
of  prizes  will  be  wholly  In  the  hands  of  dis- 
interested judges,  among  whom  Is  the  treas- 
urer of  the  state  of  Iowa,  a Judge  of  the 
district  court  and  a minister.  It  would 
seem  this  Is  an  opportunity  for  somebody 
to  get  large  prizes  free.  Look  up  their  offer 
In  this  Issue  and  get  In  your  counts. 

Painting  Time  Draws  Near. 

It’s  only  a hop.  skip  and  a jump,  till 
Springtime  now — the  time  when  you  want 
to  be  cleaning  up  the  yard — trimming  up 
the  trees — and  giving  the  house  a new  coat 
of  paint. 

What  kind  of  paint  to  buy — that’s  the 

question. 

O.  L.  Chase.  The  Paint  Man  of  St.  Louis, 
has  about  as  liberal  a selling  offer  on  his 
made-to-order  paint  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
He  advertises  to  make  fresh  paint  to  order 
— dating  each  can  the  day  It’s  made — and 
he  sells  it  under  a one  hundred  dollar  cash 
guarantee  as  to  purity  and  freshness.  He 
also  gives  two  full  gallons  of  the  paint  free, 
to  try. 

Such  an  offer  as  this  makes  one  believe 
that  Chase  must  be  making  pretty  good 
paint  or  he  would  not  dare  to  sell  it  on 
this  plan.  He  Issues  a fine  paint  book — 
showing  big,  handsome  color  cards,  and  be- 
fore you  decide  to  buy  somewhere  else  we 
believe  you  ought  to  write  for  this  book. 
It  will  give  you  some  mighty  interesting 
paint  information.  The  address  la  O.  L. 
Chase.  The  Palntman.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Designs  for  Farm  Houses. 


The  great  Interest  which  our  read- 
ers have  taken  In  our  home  building 
department  has  Induced  us  to  make 
arrangements  with  The  Russell  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  our  architects,  to 
furnish  us  this  month  two  houses  In- 
stead of  one.  We  are  anxious  to  make 


this  department  as  helpful  as  pos- 
sible to  our  readers,  and  to  that  end 
we  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
architects  so  that  all  inquiries  sent  to 
them  concerning  any  of  the  houses 
illustrated  or  plans  which  you  may 
have  in  mind  will  be  promptly  and 
courteously  answered.  This  gives  our 
readers  an  opportunity  to  consult 
with  experts  and  secure  their  opinion 


before  attempting  to  build  their  future 
homes. 


In  this  particular  a word  of  cau- 
tion may  be  of  great  value  to  our 
subscribers:  Do  not  attempt  to  build 
your  home  until  your  plans  are  per- 
fect and  all  changes  indicated.  By 
so  doing  you  will  save  time  and  money 
and  be  assured  that  your  home  will 
be  symmetrical  and  not  present  a 
patched  appearance. 

The  design  number  133  is  more 
elaborate  than  we  have  before  pre- 
sented. This  beautiful,  picturesque 
exterior  we  know  will  be  pleasing  to 
our  many  readers. 

With  the  gambrel  roof  finished  in 
a dark  green  and  mineral  red  used 
for  the  remainder  of  the  building  and 
cream  colored  trimmings,  this  house 


would  present  a striking  and  attrac- 
tive appearance,  that  would  appeal  to 
all  lovers  of  a beautiful  and  artistic 
home. 

We  invite  your  especial  attention  to 
the  unique  and  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  rooms.  The  location  of  the 


kitchen  in  practically  the  center  of  the 
house,  with  door  connecting  direct 
with  almost  every  room,  will  be  rec- 
ognized by  every  housewife  as  an 
ideal  arrangement  and  the  means  of 
lessening  her  manifold  duties. 

Entering  the  hall  from  which  the 
stairs  start,  we  have  to  our  left  a fine 
living  room,  with  a cozy  nook  at  one 
end  where  is  placed  a cheery  fire- 


place. A double  window  serves  as  an 
egress  to  the  spacious  porch,  which 
if  screened  in  would  be  a delightfully 
cool  summer  resting  place. 

To  the  right  of  the  hall  is  a well- 
lighted  dining  room,  with  a pleasant 
little  conservatory  opening  off  of  it. 
A good  pantry  connects  with  a fine 
kitchen. 

The  second  floor  has  four  good 
chambers  and  a fine  bathroom.  The 
attic  provides  ample  room  for  stor- 
age purposes. 

Height  of  cellar  7 feet,  first  floor 
9 feet,  and  second  floor  8 feet.  This 
house  will  cost  to  build,  exclusive  of 
heating  and  plumbing,  about  $2,750. 
Complete  plans  and  specifications 
will  be  furnished  for  this  home  for 
$25.00. 


A Cozy  Home. 

The  unpretentious  little  cottage 
which  serves  as  a subject  for  our  sec- 
ond illustration  will  commend  itself 
to  our  many  readers  for  its  simplicity 
of  construction,  combined  with  its 
cozy,  homelike  appearance. 

This  little  home  was  built,  with  a 
somewhat  different  floor  plan,  for  a 
Minneapolis  man.  It  can  be  very 
economically  built  and  we  know  will 


be  a source  of  satisfaction  and  pride 
to  its  owner. 

We  would  suggest  in  building  it 
again  that  if  larger  pillars  were  used 
for  porch  and  a stone  foundation  built 
for  them,  if  not  too  expensive,  it  would 
give  a more  rich  and  substantial  as- 
pect. 

Enter  the  living  room,  from  which 
a door  opens  direct  to  the  stairs,  we 
have  to  our  right  a fine  little  den. 


which  if  desired  could  be  used  as  a 
chamber,  or  If  an  arch  were  placed 
between  these  two  rooms  and  a fire- 
place built  in  the  corner,  it  would 
make  a delightful  little  nook. 

The  second  floor  has  three  very 
pretty  little  bedrooms,  with  plenty  of 
closet  room  secured  under  the  eaves. 
A good  bathroom,  with  a fine  linen 
closet,  is  also  provided. 

The  height  of  cellar  Is  seven  feet, 
first  floor  nine  feet  and  second  floor 
eight  feet. 

This  house  will  cost  about  $1,250, 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN 


exclusive  of  plumbing  and  heating. 
Complete  plans  and  specifications  for 
this  home  for  $15. 

Our  readers  who  are  thinking  ef 
building  a home  should  not  miss  the 
opportunity  of  securing  a copy  of  "The 
Twentieth  Century  Cottages,”  a book 
showing  a number  of  views  and  com- 
plete floor  plans  of  moderate-priced 
houses,  which  The  Russell  Co.,  616 
Century  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
have  agreed  to  send  to  our  readers 
postpaid  at  25c  per  copy,  stamps  not 
accepted. 
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PRACTICAL  POULTRY"  BOOKS 


So  many  Fruit-Grower  readers  are  also 
Interested  In  poultry  raising  that  we  have 
arranged  to  offer  some  reliable  poultry  books 
for  their  benefit.  We  know  of  no  better 
books  on  the  different  subjects  than  these, 
and  recommend  them  to  those  Interested. 
Successful  Poultry  Keeping — Contains,  we 
believe,  more  and  better  practical,  reli- 
able Information  on  the  subject  of  "Poul- 
try for  Profit”  than  any  other  book  pub- 
lished. Complied  by  the  editor  of  The 
Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  who  has  given 
many  years  of  careful  study  to  the  poul- 
try business.  160  pages,  nine  by  twelve 
inches,  illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 

Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures — Shows  plans 
of  low-cost,  practical  and  labor-saving 
houses,  designs  for  Inside  fixture,  roosting 
coops  and  coops  for  young  chicks,  and  all 
necessary  appliances  for  the  poultry  yard. 
96  pages,  nine  by  twelve  inches.  Illustrat- 
ed. Price  50c. 

Artificial  Incubating  and  Brooding— Solves 
all  problems  of  artificial  Incubating  and 
brooding.  Tells  how  to  obtain  strong- 
germed,  fertile  eggs,  etc.  Results  gained 
from  practical  experience.  96  pages,  9x12 
inches,  illustrated.  Price  50c. 


The  Chick  Book — Tells  how  to  obtain  good 
hatches;  how  to  care  for  chicks  of  all 
ages;  how  to  feed  for  breeders  and  for 
broilers  and  roasters;  how  to  build  coops; 
gives  complete  Instruction  In  all  work 
connected  with  successful  chicken  grow- 
ing. 80  pages,  9x12  Inches,  Illustrated. 
Price  50  cents. 

Eggs  and  Egg  Farms — Is  made  up  of  arti- 
cles from  experienced  breeders,  giving 
methods  of  housing,  breeding,  rearing  and 
feeding  to  Increase  egg  production.  Con- 
tains chapters  on  pedigree  breeding.  96 
pages,  9x12  Inches.  Illustrated.  Price  60c. 

Ducks  and  Geese — Gives  all  details  of  hatch- 
ing, rearing,  fattening  and  marketing. 
Describes  labor-saving  methods.  68  pages, 
9x12  Inches.  Illustrated.  Price  50c. 

Turkeys — Every  detail  of  the  turkey  busi- 
ness explained  fully  and  clearly.  Written 
by  the  world’s  foremost  turkey  growers. 
Contains  color  plate  of  Ideal  Bronze  tur- 
keys. 84  pages,  9x12  Inches.  Illustrated. 
Price  50  cents. 

Reliable  Poultry  Remedies — Points  out  the 

causes,  describes  symptoms  and  gives 
simple  and  tested  remedies  for  all  dis- 
eases. 6x9  Inches.  84  pages.  Price  25e. 

Send  all  orders  to 
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Every  Fruit  Grower 


no  matter  how  large  or  small  your  interests  may  be,  always  obtain  In- 
valuable information  by  reading  The 

SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE 

It  contains  from  24  to  36  pages  each  month;  handsomely  printed 
and  filled  brim  full  of  the  useful  things  that  every  farmer  should 
know.  So  anxious  are  we  that  every  farmer  and  fruit-grower  make 
our  acquaintance,  that  we  have  decided  to  send  it  one  year  to  every 
reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  is  not  now  taking  it,  upon  receipt 
of  10  cents  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  15  fruit-growers. 

Send  in  your  order  today. 


THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT-GROWER,  Dept.  F.  G.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Otwell’s  Famous  Tree  Paint 

Best  protection  in  the  world  for  trees.  Keeps  off  Borers,  Bark  Licfc, 
Sun  Scald,  Rabbits  and  Mice.  Positively  guaranteed  never  to  injure  a 
tree.  Used  on  millions  of  trees  for  10  years  in  every  state.  Puts  your 
orchard  in  a beautrful,  healthy  condition. 

More  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  and  Terms  Free.  Patented  and  Controlled  by 

W.  B.  OTWELL,  CARLIN VILLE,  ILL. 
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Will  a Fanning  Mill  Pay  on  a 40  Acre  Farm. 

Until  late  years  it  has  been  thought  that 
labor  alone  was  essential  to  good  farming. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  people  aro 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  to  be  a success- 
ful farmer  requires  more  ability  and  better 
judgment  than  any  other  business  or  pro- 
fession. It  is  true  that  anyone  can  farm. 
It  is  equally  true  that  anyone  can  specu- 
late In  stocks.  But  the  same  success  at- 
tends the  novice  in  both  cases.  A very  im- 
portant factor  in  successful  farming  lies  in 
sowing  nothing  but  good,  large,  heavy  seed, 
the  kernels  being  all  of  a uniform  size  al- 
lows the  crop  to  ripen  evenly,  thereby  doing 
away  with  nearly  all  the  light  grain.  When 
selling  or  feeding,  the  farmer  wants  the 
weight,  not  the  bulk.  Out  of  ail  the  small 
and  split  seed  that  is  sown,  very  little 
grows.  Some  small  kernels  mav.  but  they 
bring  forth  only  a small,  delicate  stock, 
with  a correspondingly  small  head,  and  as 
their  more  robust  companions  start  out  In 
life  under  more  favorable  conditions  they 
soon  leave  the  weaklings  far  behind. 

Now.  we  would  like  every  farmer  who 
reads  these  pages  to  consider  if  It  will  not 
pay  him  to  have  a fanning  mill.  We  will 
only  touch  on  a few  of  the  different  ways 
whereby  this  machine  will  earn  extra  pro- 
fits for  you.  Not  many  of  you  are  farming 
for  your  health  and  in  anv  case,  each  and 
every  one  is  anxious  to  get  the  largest  pos- 
sible returns  for  his  labor.  If.  after  due 
consideration,  you  decide  that  it  does  not 
much  matter  what  kind  of  seed  you  sow. 
that  all  other  things  being  equal,  inferior 
seed  will  produce  just  as  good  a crop  as 
the  best  seen  obtainable;  that  it  is  not 
worth  a small  expenditure  to  help  keep 
your  farm  clean  and  assure  extra  profits 
for  years  to  come — then  we  say,  do  not 
bother  with  a fanning  mill,  because  we  our- 
selves would  not  buy  anything  which  we 
did  not  think  would  pay  and  certainly 
would  not  advise  anyone  else  to  do  so.  To 
produce  bigger  returns  is  what  the  fanning 
mill  is  for;  it’s  purely  and  simply  an  invest- 
ment. not  a luxury. 

The  chief  aim  of  managers  of  all  experi- 
mental farms  is  to  procure  the  very  best 
seed  for  the  farm.  They  claim  that  sow- 
ing small  or  inferior  seed  grain  is  identical 
with  and  gives  the  same  results  as  breed- 
ing from  small  horses  or  cattle.  That  every- 
thing in  that  line  has  a tendency  to  de- 
generate is  an  established  fact  and  a law 
of  nature,  and  it  reasonably  seems  very  un- 
wise for  a farmer  to  invest  money  in  land, 
go  to  the  labor  and  expense  of  enriching 
and  cultivating  the  soil,  buying  implements 
to  cultivate  and  harvest  the  crop,  and  then 
not  sow  the  choicest  of  his  grain  for  seed. 
It  requires  about  the  same  amount  of  labor 
and  expense  in  sowing  poor  seed  and  har- 
vesting a poor  crop  as  in  sowing  good  seed 
and  harvesting  a correspondingly  good  crop. 

The  threshing  machines  may  seem  to 
make  a good  job  of  cleaning  it,  but  their 
main  object  is  to  secure  for  the  farmer  all 
the  grain  or  seed.  Now,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  results  it  is  necessary  to  grade  out 
the  small,  leaving  nothing  but  the  large, 
plump  grains  for  seed,  and.  having  to 
thresh  quickly  irrespective  of  the  condition 
of  the  grain,  and  having  straw,  chaff,  dust, 
wind,  etc.,  to  contend  with,  renders  this 
work  for  the  threshing  machine  not  only 
impracticable  but  Impossible.  By  passing 
grain  through  an  improved  fanning  mill  it 
will  be  found  that  after  having  come 
through  the  threshing  machine,  there  yet 
remains  about  one-fourth  of  it  which  is  un- 
fit for  seed.  Therefore,  in  sowing  sixty 
bushels  the  farmer  throws  away  In  seed 
alone  about  fifteen  bushels  which  could 
otherwise  have  been  utilized  for  feed;  and 
were  he  to  sow  fifteen  bushels  of  good  seed 
instead,  the  improvement  in  his  next  crop 
should  more  than  pay  for  the  fanning  mill. 
Then,  considering  that  the  life  time  of  a 
fanning  mill  Is  thirty  to  forty  years,  there 
should  be  no  question  as  to  the  purchasing 
of  one  being  a good  Investment.  Again, 
very  often  a farmer  can  realize  from  ten  to 
fifty  cents  extra  on  every  bushel  of  his 
grain  by  grading  it  in  first-class  style  and 
selling  it  for  seed.  I am  quite  safe  in  say- 
ing that  there  is  not  one  single  acre  of 
grain  grown  in  the  United  States  but  what 
contains  a large  percentage  of  kernals 
which  it  does  not  pay  to  sow.  Much  of  it 
contains  different  kinds  of  weed  seeds,  but 
we  here  state  positively,  that  even  the  sam- 
ples which  are  free  from  foreign  matter  are 
far  from  being  fit  for  seed  until  put 
through  the  fanning  mill.  To  thoroughly 
satisfy  yourself  and  prove  that  what  we 
say  is  correct  it  will  only  be  necessary  for 
you  to  extract  the  kernels  from  the  side  of 
a head  of  wheat,  place  them  on  a board, 
each  kernel  In  its  respective  place  as  it 
comes  from  the  head.  This  will  also  do 
more  to  convince  you  of  the  necessity  of 
grading  your  seed  than  all  the  talking  we 
can  do.  It  will  also  prove  that  no  matter 
how  good  the  crop  is  the  seed  requires  to 
be  graded  each  year.  You  do  not  realize 
the  fact  that  you  sow  with  your  seed  every 
year,  several  bushels,  which,  if  graded  out 
by  itself,  would  prove  to  be  so  inferior  that 
we  venture  to  say  you  would  not  accept 
one  dollar  a bushel  and  agree  to  sow  it  on 
your  land,  and  it  would  not  pay  you  to  do 
so. 

It  Is  a recognized  fact  that  “like  begets 
like'’  in  the  case  of  all  domestic  animals, 
and  the  exceptions  that  occasionally  occur 
go  to  prove  the  rule. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
same  rule  prevails  in  regard  to  vegetable 
life,  and  that  we  cannot  expect  to  reap 
other  than  what  we  sow. 

It  has  been  proved  that  where  large  seed 
oats  were  sown  the  average  yield  was  usual- 
ly ten  or  twelve  bushels  per  acre  better 
than  the  average  from  small  seed. 

In  barley,  too,  the  plump  seed  has  always 
given  the  best  results,  while  in  the  case  of 
wheat,  peas  and  potatoes,  the  best  seed 
generally  gave  twenty  per  cent  better  yield 
than  that  from  medium  or  Inferior  seed. 

The  superior  seed  must  have  an  advan- 
tage. not  only  because  like  produced  like, 
but  also  because  a plump  seed  can  nourish 
the  first  blade  better  and  longer  than  a 
thin  one,  thus  giving  the  infant  plant  a 
better  start  and  a better  hold  of  the  s-dl 
ere  it  loses  the  nourishment  afforded  by 
the  kernel. 

This  can  be  seen  by  putting  large  and 
small  seed  into  pots  of  clean,  sharp  sand 
or  sterilized  soil,  and  noting  the  time  which 
elapses  before  each  plant  dies.  Moisture 
and  heat  will  cause  germination  and  sus- 
tain life  so  long  as  the  blade  can  live  upon 
the  seed,  but  when  that  is  sucked  drv.  and 
the  tiny  roots  fall  to  find  sustenance  in  the 
sand,  the  plant  dies. 

There  is  no  place  where  a farmer  can  get 
his  seed  or  grain  cleaned  without  paying 
for  it.  and  no  way  in  which  it  can  be  as 
conveniently  and  cheaply  done  as  by  hav- 
ing a fanning  mill  at  his  own  place,  where 
he  can  grade  it  on  wet  days.  He  saves  the 
price  he  would  otherwise  have  to  nay  for 
grading,  and  has  all  his  screenings,  etc.,  at 
home  for  feed.  All  grain  should  be  cleaned, 
not  only  the  seed,  but  grain  you  feed  should 
be  eleaned.  It  prevents  the  foul  seed  In  it 


from  going  back  to  the  ground  with  the 
manure,  where  it  will  co«<t  more  than  the 
price  of  a mill  to  get  rid  of  It.  Besides, 
the  time  one  would  lose  in  driving  after  a 
fanning  mill  and  returning  it  would,  long 
before  the  machine  was  worn  out.  amount 
to  more  than  the  price  of  it.  A great  many 
farmers  believe  it  is  a good  idea  to  grade 
their  seed  and  they  promise  themselves  that 
before  they  sow  any  more  seed  they  will 
take  it  to  the  elevator  or  some  other  place 
and  have  it  graded,  but  when  the  rush  of 
spring  work  is  on,  well,  the  seed  goes  into 
the  ground  without  any  cleaning  or  grad- 
ing of  anv  kind. 

We  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
advantage  in  having  one  entirely  your  own. 
We  don’t  think  you  can  get  anyone  to  take 
the  same  pains  in  grading  your  seed  that 
you  would  yourself.  It’s  the  other  man’s 
object  to  get  through  as  much  as  he  can. 
while  it’s  your  object  to  produce  as  good  a 
sample  of  seed  as  possible.  Besides,  con- 
sider the  trouble  in  carting  your  grain 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  wouldn’t  it  be 
better  to  apply  this  money  on  your  own 
machine,  than  to  help  pay  for  the  other 
fellow’s?  If  you  have  not  at  all  times  one 
in  your  barn  but  on  the  contrary  have  to 
drive  after  one,  then  vou  will  often  neglect 
to  clean  grain  or  seed  that  should  be  clean- 
ed and  this  neglect  in  one  season’s  crop 
would  amount  to  more  than  the  price  of  a 
mill. 

We  sometimes  hear  a farmer  sav  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  clean  grain.  We  admit  that 
there  is  not  much  to  be  made  in  cleaning 
grain  before  selling  It  but  what  we  do 
claim  is  that  by  grading  your  seed  you  can 
increase  the  yield  to  the  extent  of  from  10 
to  20  bushels  per  acre.  The  corn  crop  of 
this  country  has  been  increased  millions  of 
bushels  by  selecting  and  grading  the  seed 
corn.  Now  all  the  other  field  grains  can 
be  increased  by  the  same  method,  namely, 
plant  nothing  but  the  large  plump  grains 
free  from  all  foul  seeds.  By  the  use  of  a 
fanning  mill,  as  they  are  made  today,  this 
condition  is  easily  accomplished,  because  the 
up-to-date  mills  are  so  constructed  that 
they  will  clean  and  grade  any  kind  of  grain 
raised.  They  will  take  cockle  out  of  wheat, 
kale  out  of  oats.  Buckhorn  plantain  out  of 
clover,  in  fact,  they  are  arranged  so  as  to 
handle  all  kinds  of  grain  and  seeds. 

In  all  lines  of  business  it  is  the  small  de- 
tails that  require  attention  to  insure  a pro- 
fit. All  good  business  men  strive  to  have 
the  product  of  their  labor  when  on  the 
market  superior  to  that  of  their  competi- 
tors. unquestionably  it  pays  and  is  it  not 
equally  as  necessary  for  the  individual 
farmer  to  strive  to  place  on  the  market  a 
superior  sample  of  seed  or  grain  to  that  of 
his  neighbor,  or  the  farmers  as  a whole  of 
any  country  to  strive  to  make  their  pro- 
ducts outshine  those  of  other  countries. 
Anything  it  pays  to  do  at  all  it  pays  to  do 
well,  and  it  certainly  seems  an  unwise  poli- 
cy for  the  farmers  of  any  country  to  allow 
their  chief  branch  in  industry  or  produce  to 
acquire  a poor  reputation  in  outside  mar- 
kets. 

To  produce  bigger  returns  is  what  the 
fanning  mill  is  for.  it’s  purely  and  simply 
an  investment,  not  a luxury.  You  consider 
from  the  time  you  buy  the  land.  buy 
horses  to  work  it,  buy  implements  and  ma- 
chinery to  cultivate  and  harvest  it.  hire 
labor  or  “work  hard  yourself’’  to  plough 
and  cultivate  the  ground,  now  after  going 
to  all  that  l"1-* - r and  expense,  is  there  any- 
thing that  could  possibly  appeal  more  t<» 
your  reason,  than  the  fact  that  you  should 
at  least  take  a little  trouble  to  get  good 
seed  to  sow.  Is  it  not  pretty  much  the 
same  as  though  you  invested  say  $100  or 
$200  in  a fine  mare,  you  wouldn’t  think  of 
using  some  little  scrub  horse  with  her.  if 
you  get  the  use  of  him  for  nothing.  It 
would  be  the  same  if  you  had  a nice  flock 
of  ewes  or  fine  herd  of  cattle,  vou  would 
have  a lot  of  money  in  them,  and  to  make 
it  pay,  you  must  get  the  best  out  of  them 
Yet.  you  have  much  more  money  invested 
in  the  seed  bed,  and  if  you  think  its  going 
to  pay  you  to  sow  inferior  seed,  as  vou  have 
been  doing,  and  must  continue  to  do  so.  un- 
less you  have  a fanning  mill.  If.  however, 
you  decide  that  it  will  pay  to  sow  good 
seed,  that  it  will  pay  to  prevent  anv  more 
weeds  getting  on  your  farm  either  through 
tmk  manure  or  the  seed,  that  if  will  pay  to 
make  that  farm  yield  you  the  fullest  pos- 
sible returns  for  each  cent  of  capital  in- 
vested and  labor  expended,  then  we  say  that 
the  fanning  mill  is  an  absolute  necessity  on 
your  farm;  and  to  satisfy  yourself  on  this 
point,  we  suggest  that  you  immediately 
write  to  some  of  the  manufacturers  of  fan- 
ning mills  and  get  all  the  necft?'"’’v  infor- 
mation. TV.  E.  C. 


A New  Tomato. 

At  the  great  Royal  Agricultural  Show  of 
England,  there  was  exhibited  a plant  of  a 
new  variety  of  tomato  called  the  “Golden 
Nugget,’’  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
probably  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
by  its  vigorous  growth,  beautiful  shape  and 
color,  and  immense  productiveness;  there 
being  about  seventy-five  full  sized  fruits 
on  a single  plant,  growing  in  a seven-inch 
flower  pot. 

A Des  Moines  Seed  Dealer  who  was  pres- 
ent, at  once  made  arrangements  to  lntio- 
duce  it  in  America.  When  grown  in  the 
open  ground  here,  it  astonishes  everyone  by 


yellow  fruits  of  unusually  fine  flavor,  dif- 
ferent from  and  superior  to  any  other  va- 
riety, especially  for  eating  from  the  hand. 
Prizes  amounting  to  $26.00  are  offered  this 
year  by  the  introducers  for  the  largest  num- 
ber of  tomatoes  grown  on  one  plant. 

We  have  just  made  arrangements  with 
the  introducers  to  send  a Prize  Competitors’ 
packet  of  25  seeds  of  the  “Golden  Nugget” 
tomato,  free,  to  anv  of  our  readers  who  de- 
sire it.  provided  they  mention  this  paper 
in  their  request.  Write  direct  to  the  Iowa 
Seed  Company,  of  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  en- 
closing a two-cent  stamp  to  partially  pay 
the  postage  on  the  seed,  and  a copy  of  their 
catalogue  which  describes  also  manv  other 
desirable  novelties  will  be  sent  vou. 


Let  Y our  Idle  Money 
Earn  Seven  Per  Cent 

The  issue  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  bonds  announced  on 
page  two  of  this  number  should  interest  Fruit-Grower  readers 
who  are  looking  for  a chance  to  invest  $100  or  more  in  a con- 
servative way.  Read  the  announcement  and  write  at  once. 

FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


A New  Power  Spray  Pump. 

We  are  glad  to  present  herewith  an  Illus- 
tration showing  the  new  back-geared  power 
spray  pump  made  by  F.  E.  Myers  & Bro.. 
Ashland.  Ohio.  This  firm  has  been  making 
pumps  of  all  kinds  for  many  years,  and 
this  new  pump  has  been  devised  to  furnish 
as  much  power  as  can  be  demanded  for  any 
kind  of  work.  This  new  pump  is  adapted 
for  spraying  hot  or  cold  mixture,  and  is 
described  by  the  manufacturers  as  follows: 

The  entire  pump  is  mounted  on  one  base; 
it  is  decidedly  compact  and  of  up-to-date 
construction,  in  line  with  present  require- 
ments. It  possesses  strength  and  durability 
unlike  anything  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  placing  before  our  readers  heretofore. 

We  recommend  it  because  of  the  Individ- 
ual attention  we  have  given  the  subject; 
influencing  a decidedly  comprehensive  and 
strong  construction. 

The  cylinder  is  3x5  brass  lined  and  is 


commend  that  every  Fruit-Grower  reader 
send  for  it  today,  addressing  Gordon,  Van 
Tine  & Co.,  131  Case  street.  Chicago,  111., 
and  ask  for  the  catalogue  recommended  by 
The  Fruit-G;  ower.  See  the  advertisement 
of  this  firm  on  page  9 of  this  issue. 


Test  Your  Seed  Coin. 

This  has  been  the  injunction  of  good  far- 
mers and  experiment  station  workers  for 
many  years,  and  not  a few  farmers  wait  un- 
til planting  time  every  spring  without  test- 
ing their  seed  corn.  At  planting  time,  they 
plant  on  faith,  hoping  the  seed  is  good. 
If  it  proves  to  be  of  low  vitality,  it  means 
either  a poor  stand  or  the  work  of  re- 
planting— at  best,  a very  unsatisfactory 
condition. 

Now.  the  reason  some  farmers  do  not 
test  their  seed  corn  is  that  they  do  not 
know  how.  There  is  no  excuse  for  neglect- 
ing this  work  now,  however,  for  the  Al- 


formed  of  the  main  body  of  the  pump.  The 
gears  have  1H  inch  face  backed  geared  6 
to  1.  The  valve  seats  are  bevel  brass.  The 
valves  are  concave  and  of  the  Poppet  pat- 
tern; are  located  immediately  under  the 
tap  cap  and  easily  reached  by  removing 
same.  The  piston  rod  is  brass  covered  and 
driven  from  both  sides  and  insures  perfect 
alignment.  The  plunger  is  of  the  telescope 
pattern.  The  guide  for  the  piston  rod  is 
mounted  direct  on  the  cylinder  head;  has 
bored  ways  for  cross  head.  The  shafting 
is  1 *4  inches  for  belt  pulley;  1%  inches  for 
gears.  Ring  oiler.  The  pulleys  are  4 inch 
face  by  16  inches  in  diameter.  Suction  is 
1 % inch  pipe  and  the  discharge  two  % 
inch  openings.  Barge  air  chamber  6x18 
inches.  Speed  of  pump  anywhere  from  20 
to  50  revolutions  per  minute. 

Awarded  Grand  Prize  and  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver Medals.  St.  Louis  Exposition,  1904. 


A Great  Saving  to  Home-Builders  and 
Home-Makers. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  reference  is  made 
to  the  fact  that  the  catalogue  of  Gordon. 
Van  Tine  & Co.,  Davenport.  Iowa,  lists  hot- 
bed sash,  and  that  this  firm  sends  them 
direct  to  the  farmers  all  over  the  country, 
guaranteeing  safe  delivery  anywhere.  But 
this  catalogue  describes  a great  many  other 
articles  which  will  interest  Fruit-Grower 
readers.  All  kinds  of  building  material  are 
listed,  and  quoted  at  manufacturers’  prices. 
Everyone  knows  that  in  building  any  kind 
of  building  it  is  the  “millwork” — doors, 
windows,  casings,  mouldings,  etc., — which 
increase  the  cost,  and  it  is  these  lines  in 
which  Gordon.  Van  Tine  & Co.  make  a 
specialty,  and  save  purchasers  from  60  per 
cent  upward  on  every  bill.  There  is  a great 
saving  to  be  made  here  by  those  who  get 
the  catalogue  and  study  it. 

Then  there  are  other  lines  which  especially 
appeal  to  Fruit-Grower  readers  For  in- 
stance, there  are  ladders  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding extension  ladders  and  the  pointed 
ladders  which  are  so  largely  used  in  pick- 
ing fruits.  You  cannot  buy  these  at  your 
dealers  at  any  price — and  even  if  you  could. 
Gordon,  Van  Tine  & Co.  will  save  you 
money. 

Another  line  which  will  interest  our 
readers  is  sash  for  making  home-made 
brooders.  It  is  possible  for  one  to  get  all 
kinds  of  supplies  needed  about  poultry 
houses,  such  as  windows  of  odd  shapes  and 
sizes,  building  paper,  flint-coated  rubber 
roofing,  etc. 

A full  * line  of  paints  and  varnishes, 
brushes,  putty  knives,  etc.,  is  carried,  to- 
gether with  floor  polish  and  brushes,  en- 
amel paint  for  bathtubs,  radiators,  etc. 

A line  which  will  be  of  increasing  inter- 
est at  this  season  is  screen  doors  and  win- 
dows. Doors  are  carried  in  standard  sizes, 
and  windows  are  made  any  size  to  order. 

On  the  whole,  the  catalogue  of  Gordon. 
Van  Tine  & Co.,  is  one  which  should  be  In 
every  farm  home.  It  is  free,  and  one  can 
scarcely  appreciate  its  value  until  it  is  ex- 
amined and  the  prices  are  learned.  We  re- 


bruch Seed  Corn  Tester  Co..  Atlantic.  Iowa, 
have  perfected  a very  useful  device  for 
testing  seen  corn.  This  device  allows  the 
seed  to  be  tested  in  the  soil,  under  the  same 
conditions  which  will  prevail  in  field  cul- 
ture. The  results  from  a test  of  this  kind, 
therefore,  are  to  be  relied  upon  as  correct. 

The  manufacturers  have  an  advertisement 
in  this  issue,  and  would  like  to  send  you 
circulars  describing  this  tester.  This  de- 
vice is  recommended  by  various  experiment 
station  workers,  and  Henry  Field,  garden 
editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  most  heartily 
indorses  it.  You  ought  to  send  for  the  cir- 
culars today,  mentioning  The  Fruit-Grower 
when  you  write. 


146  Bushels  Per  Acre. 

Prof.  Holden  says  he  took  s°ed  on-n  from 
the  corn  planter  boxes  of  100  farmers  In 
100  different  fields  near  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Ames,  Iowa,  two  years 
ago.  All  were  planted  on  the  experimental 
grounds  of  the  College  and  all  had  the 
same  cultivation  and  were  grown  under 
identical  conditions.  The  difference  in 
yield  was  a surprise  to  all.  Some  made  a 
yield  of  less  than  20  bushels  per  acre,  while 
other  sorts  made  almost  100  bushels,  thus 
proving  beyond  a doubt  the  superior  value 
of  good  seed  and  good  varieties.  We  don't 
understand  just  why  farmers  plant  scrub 
corn  when  they  can  get  such  varieties  as 
“Diamond  Joe’s  Big  White”  that  made  a 
yield  of  14  6 bushels  per  acre  last  year  In 
an  experimental  test.  We  want  every  read- 
er of  this  paper  to  grow  the  most  bushels 
and  the  best  corn,  and  would  advise  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  crops  they  grow 
to  send  at  once  for  the  great  book  on  corn 
and  corn  growing  just  issued  by  Ratekin's 
Seed  House,  of  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  It  will 
be  sent  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


A Reliable  Seed  House. 

If  you  want  to  try  a new  seed  house  this 
Spring,  try.  on  our  say-so,  R.  H.  Shumway, 
Rockford.  111.  We  have  a good  deal  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Shumway  Seeds  and  certainly 
all  confidence  in  Mr.  Shumway  himself, 
who  has  been  growing  and  selling  seeds 
perhaps  longer  than  anybody  else  now  in 
the  business.  By  adhering  strictly  to  the 
plan  of  selling  only  such  seeds  as  he  knows 
must  prove  satisfactory  to  his  customers. 
Mr.  Shumway  has  built  up  a very  satisfac- 
tory business.  It  is  not  as  large  as  some 
seed  businesses,  but  Mr.  Shumway  Diaces  a 
limit  on  it  himself  bv  declining  to  buy  and 
sell  seeds  whose  goodness  he  cannot  be  ab- 
solutely certain  of.  In  his  40  years  trade 
this  course  has  drawn  to  him  an  exceeding- 
ly valuable  list  of  patrons  who  look  to  him 
and  to  no  p*ne  else  to  supply  them  with 
seeds  year  after  year.  He  will  be  found 
very  liberal  in  his  dealings.  You  not  only 
get  good  seeds,  true  in  variety,  but  you  al- 
ways get  a lot  of  extra  packages.  He  pub- 
lishes a fine  catalogue.  Look  up  his  ad- 
vertisement in  this  paper  an3  write  him  (or 
it.  „ . ^ 
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Want  $50.00  Cash  ? 

SEE  PAGE  THREE 

Read  the  cash  prize  offer  on  page  3 of  this  issue.  The 
Fruit-Grower  is  offering  one  hundred  dollars  in  prizes  to  those 
who  get  new  subscribers.  Read  the  offer  and  send  for  sample 
copies  to  show  to  your  friends. 

FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


WONDERFUL  NEW  GARDEN  TOOL. 
Combines  a Whole  Set  of  Useful  Implements 

One  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  garden 
Implements  ever  Invented  Is  Dut  on  the 
market  this  year — a new  combination  Seed- 
er, Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow.  It 
opens  the  furrow,  sows  any  kind  of  garden 
seed  accurately — In  hills  or  drills — covers, 
rolls  the  ground  and  marks  the  next  row. 
all  In  one  operation.  It  enables  one  man 
to  do  the  work  of  throe  to  six  men.  and 
does  it  easier  and  better  than  it  was  ev^r 
done  before. 

Here  is  a picture  of  this  remarkable  tool. 

It  is  a Planet  Jr..  No.  6.  made  bv  S.  L. 
Allen  & Co.,  who  do  things  in  their  own 
way.  Every  different  kind  of  tool  they  turn 


deners’  problems.  Each  model  is  specially 
designed  to  do  its  work  in  the  best  and 
most  thorough  manner — a small  improve- 
ment here  or  there  that  may  not  seem  to 
make  any  difference,  soon  proves  its  great 
value  when  the  implement  is  put  in  opera- 
tion. The  materials,  too.  are  the  finest 
known  to  the  implement  trade.  Some  peo- 
ple think  it  extravagant  to  use  such  high- 
grade  materials  and  put  so  much  work  on 
their  tools  as  they  do.  and  very  extravagant 
to  have  five  men  to  do  nothing  but  inspect. 
But  every  practical  farmer  and  gardener 
knows  what  this  means  to  him.  and  under- 
stands why  Planet  Jr.  tools  last  and  can  be 
guaranteed. 

Every  farmer,  and  gardener,  whether  he 
has  a Planet  Jr.  or  not.  should  send  for 
the  new  1907  Planet  Jr.  Catalogue — of  Seed- 
ers, Wheel  Hoes.  Horse  Hoes.  Riding.  Or- 
chard and  Beet  Cultivators — 45  kinnds  in  all 
— with  the  new  and  practical  improvements. 
A postal  mailed  to  S.  L.  Allen  & Co..  Box 
1107  T,  Philadelphia,  brings  this  interesting 
book  bv  next  mail. 


The  Cyphers  Catalogue  for  1907. 

The  1907  catalogue  of  the  Cyphers  Incu- 
bator Company,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  is  out,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  books  of  the 
kind  ever  sent  out  by  a manufacturer  in 
any  line.  The  book  contains  260  pages, 
printed  on  good  paper,  and  is  much  more 
than  a catalogue  of  incubators  and  brooders 
— it  is  a valuable  book  on  poultry  raising  in 
all  its  branches,  there  being  six  original 
chapters  on  this  subject. 


Here  are  some  facts  concerning  this  cata- 
logue: 

It  contains  260  pages; 

This  edition  piled  flat  one  on  top  of  the 
other  would  reach  a heierht  of  4.557  feet: 

If  the  pages  were  placed  edge  to  edge 
they  would  extend  5.468  miles,  being  further 
than  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and 
back  to  Buffalo — farther  than  across  the 
Atlantic  to  Europe  and  back  again. 

The  pages  placed  side  by  side  would  cover 
a 450-acre  farm  and  have  enough  left  over 
for  a fair-sized  poultry  farm. 

The  illustration  would  cover  a 100-acre 
farm  with  pictures. 

Any  of  The  Fruit-Grower  readers  can  get 
this  book  free  from  the  Ovphers  Incubator 
Co.,  at  any  of  its  branch  houses.  Address 
Cypher  Incubator  Company.  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
or  New  York  City,  or  Boston,  Mass.,  or  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  or  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  or  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  or  London,  England.  In  writing 
to  any  of  these  addresses,  ask  for  the  cata- 
logue as  recommended  by  The  Fruit-Grower. 
Our  illustration  shows  the  title  page  of  this 
book,  and  gives  one  an  idea  of  its  gen- 
eral appearance.  The  title  page  is  printed 
in  colors  and  gold,  richly  embossed. 


Good  Money  in  Poultry. 

The  poultry  business  has  reached  an  im- 
mense proportion.  Statistics  have  proven 
that  it  is  the  largest  business  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  more  money  made  in  the 
poultry  business  than  any  other  one  thing. 

Are  you  getting  your  share?  You  ought 
to  and  there  is  no  rea.son  whv  you  shouldn’t. 

The  best  thing  we  h>Lve  yet  seen  in  the 
way  of  a book  on  this  subject  is  a real 
guide  to  successful  poultry  raising,  called 
“Profitable  Poultry,”  gotten  out  by  Berry’s 
Poultry  Farm.  It  puts  a beginner  on  the 
right  road  to  success.  Tt  starts  vou  right 
and  how  to  keep  right.  It  contains  lots 
of  valuable  information.  It  offers  the  best 
place  to  obtain  money-making  fowls.  The 
best  incubator  made,  also  eggs  and  poultry 
supplies. 

The  exhibit  of  poultry  on  this  farm  beats 
some  of  the  big  poultry  shows  all  to  pieces. 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Berry,  who  is  manager  of  this 
farm,  has  been  breeding  fancy  chickens  for 
over  10  years  and" is  an  expert  in  judging 
and  has  a special  facility  mating  and  breed- 
ing fine  fowls  that  win.  But  above  all,  she 
has  developed  the  200  egg  per  year  hen 
that  is  so  much  talked  of  now  davs  and 
so  hard  to  obtain,  even  in  what  is  known, 
the  general  purpose  breeds  such  as  Rocks. 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons  and  R.  I Reds  and 
that  class. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  get  the  best  advice, 
the  best  information  what  kind  and  where 
to  obtain  the  best  incubators  and  brooders 


and  make  the  most  out  of  vour  poultry, 
send  for  “Profitable  Poultry”  book.  Tell 
them  the  kind  of  chicken  vou  are  most  in- 
terested in  and  vou  will  get  good  advice. 

Send  for  4 cents  in  postage  and  mention 
the  paper  where  you  see  this  advertisement. 
Address  BERRY’S  POULTRY  FARM, 

Clarlnda,  Iowa. 

P.  S. — If  you  are  going  to  buy  an  Incu- 
bator. don’t  fail  to  get  this  book. 


Cheap  Farm  Power. 

In  a general  way  there  has  been  a great 
deal  written  on  this  subject,  but  as  every 
farmer  differs  in  his  requirements,  there 
is  no  single  class  or  style  of  power  that 
covers  every  want.  The  farmer  who  only 
keeps  a few  cows,  hogs,  etc.,  usually  wants 
light  power  for  running  a small  feed  mill, 
pair  of  fans,  pump,  churn  or  grindstone, 
and  the  best  power  for  his  work  is  a neat, 
well-built,  horizontal  gasoline  engine, 
mounted  with  all  trucks,  etc.,  on  skids,  so 
that  no  extra  work  is  necessary  in  erecting 
it,  and  this  also  premits  moving  from  one 
place  to  another.  When  used  for  pumping 
alone,  a walking  bean  or  arm  is  frequently 
connected  to  the  engine.  So.  when  placed 
over  the  pump,  it  takes  the  place  of  a wind- 
mill and  is  a complete  pumping  rig  in  itself. 
Experience  has  shown.  however.  that  a 
geared  jack  (the  kind  that  is  run  bv  belt 
and  placed  on  the  pump  standard)  is  a 
more  convenient  and  lasting  outfit.  It 
takes  all  the  strain  off  the  engine,  and,  be- 
ing separate  from  the  engine,  is  not  in 
the  way  when  doing  other  work  than 
pumping.  For  this  class  of  work  the  usual 
power  is  a Witte  Jr.  gasoline  engine  in 
either  of  the  above  styles.  It  is  considered 
one  among  the  best,  owing  to  its  compact 
and  strong  mounting  and  the  fact  that  it 
has  electric  ignition  and  is  built  in  horizon- 
tal style.  For  the  stock  feeder  or  farmer 
who  grinds  a large  amount  of  feed  or  irri- 
gates large  bodies  of  land,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a thoroughly  reliable  engine.  it 
the  work  is  of  a permanent  nature,  then 
the  engine  is  usually  placed  on  a foundation 
of  heavy  timbers,  suitably  located  so  as  to 
connect  with  all  the  machinery  bv  belt  or 
shafting.  The  engine  should  be  sufficient 
in  size  to  do  the  work  and  should  be  of 
the  style  that  is  easy  to  handle — not  com- 
plicated. When  the  work  is  at  different 
places,  then  a portable  engine  is  best,  but 
extreme  care  should  be  taken  to  get  an 
engine  that  is  balanced  and  tested  on  a 
“sweeping”  balance,  for  if  not  it  will  vi- 
brate too  much  and  soon  rack  its  frame. 
The  engine  should  be  mounted  on  an  all-' 
steel  truck,  as  wood  soon  decays.  No  tanks 
should  be  placed  below  the  truck  when  lia- 
ble to  be  damaged  by  obstructions,  and  the 
water  used  to  cool  should  be  pumped 
through  the  cylinder  and  spray  cooled,  so 
as  to  avoid  hauling  a big  tank  of  water 
around.  In  buying  engines  for  heavy  work 
it  pays  to  study  their  construction  care- 
fully. See  that  the  engine  cylinder  is  sepa- 
rate from  the  bed.  to  prevent  replacing  in 
case  of  accident.  Bearings  should  always 
be  phosphor  bronze,  as  babbett  or  cheap 
metals  are  soft  and  wear.  The  valves  should 
be  vertical,  as  a horizontal  valve  wears  on 
the  stem  and  makes  a leakv  Docket. 

The  Witte  Iron  Works  Co.,  of  Kansas 
'City,  Mo.,  manufacturers  of  the  Witte  gas 
and  gasoline  engines,  have  been  building 
farm  engines  in  all  the  above  styles  for 
many  years  and  their  success  is  entirely 
attributed  to  the  fitness  of  their  engines 
for  farm,  dairy  and  irrigation  work.  Their 
catalogue  shows  clearly  the  advantages  and 
economy  of  their  engines  for  the  above 
class  of  work,  and  it  would  interest  anyone 
who  anticipates  the  use  of  a gas  or  gaso- 
line engine.  The  most  conspicuous  fact  of 
their  methods  is  the  offer  of  thirty  days 
to  all  reliable  people.  They  also  place  a 
five  year  guarantee  on  every  engine,  and. 
while  this  is  something  unusual,  it  would 
go  to  show  the  confidence  that  they  have 
in  their  goods,  which  is  the  first  considera- 
tion of  every  buyer.  To  select  what  is 
needed  for  farm,  dairy  or  irrigation  work 
is.  after  all.  a difficult  task  to  the  in- 
experienced, and  to  get  the  best  results  it 
is  well  to  buy  only  well  known,  high  grade 
machines  from  manufacturers  who  are  in 
that  particular  line  exclusively,  and  who 
will  understand  and  give  you  just  what  is 
wanted. 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  this 
month  an  advertisement  of  the  Sandusky 
Foundry  and  Machine  Co..  Sandusky.  Ohio. 
Because  of  the  novelty  and  the  apparent 
great  "improvement  over  former  methods  of 
spraying  we  describe  this  new  compressed 
air  system  in  detail. 

The  manufacturers  assure  us  that  same 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  orchard  work 
and  is  therefore  not  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment.  It  has  been  recognized  for 
years  that  present  methods  of  spraying  even 
though  gasoline  engines  be  used  for  driv- 
ing the  pumps,  are  not  all  that  might  be 
desired.  Because  of  the  liquid  coming  In 
direct  contact  with  the  pump  and  working 
parts  of  the  machine,  the  compressed  air 
system  saves  much  time  and  expense  for 
-epairs  which  at  a critical  time  for  spray- 
ing cannot  well  be  spared. 

Another  serious  drawback  to  present 
methods  of  direct  pressure  of  the  liquid  at 
the  nozzles  is  that  a fine  spray  may  not  be 
carried  long  distances  and  to  get  over  a 
tree  quickly  it  is  necessary  to  use  several 
nozzles,  increasing  the  weight  and  trouble 
from  clogging. 

With  the  Sandusky  Foundry  and  Machine 
Company’s  new  system,  no  matter  what  it 
may  be.  is  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  in 
open  tanks  at  some  central  point.  The  com- 
pressor and  air  tight  tank  is  mounted  on  a 
wagon.  Vacuum  is  created  in  the  tank  by 
a manipulation  of  the  valves  connecting  the 
compressor  with  the  tank  and  the  tank  is 
filled  quickly,  when  the  valves  are  closed 
and  other  valves  opened,  allowing  the  com- 
pressor to  force  air  into  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  thoroughly  agitating  the  liquid,  this 
air  rises  to  the  top  of  the  tank  and  is  sup- 
plied in  sufficient  quantity  that  the  pres- 
sure on  top  of  the  liquid  forces  the  desired 
amount  through  one  hose  to  the  nozzle, 
(the  liquid  being  taken  from  the  bottom 
of  the  tank).  Another  hose  conducts  air 
from  the  top  of  the  tank  to  a separate  com- 
partment in  the  nozzle  which  is  ten  feet 
long,  and  this  jet  of  air  thoroughly  atom- 
izes the  spraying  material  and  forces  it 
long  distances,  permitting  thorough  spray- 
ing of  the  tops  of  the  tallest  apple  trees. 
It  is  said  that  the  nozzle  will  atomize  ten 
times  as  much  liquid  as  the  best  vermorel 
nozzle. 

But  two  men  are  required,  one  to  drive 
the  team  and  another  to  operate  the  noz- 
zle, as  the  engine  once  started  requires  no 
further  attention  until  the  tank  of  liquid 
is  exhausted.  The  manufacturers  cla*m 
that  they  do  not  expect,  because  of  the 
necessarily  greater  cost  of  these  machines, 
that  they  will  be  generally  adopted  for 
some  time  but  inasmuch  as  the  machine 
will  do  twice  as  much  work  in  a given  time 
as  the  best  direct  pumping  outfits  they 


think  that  the  larger  growers  are  warranted 
in  immediate  purchase. 

In  connection  with  this  system  their  pat- 
ented kerosene  and  water  system  may  be 
used  which  Insures  absolute  proportions. 
They  also  state  that  the  compressor  has 
ample  capacity  for  sandblasting  and  paint- 
ing, and  that  if  put  to  such  use,  same  may 
be  made  profitable  in  the  hands  of  parties 
willing  to  take  contracts. 

The  President  of  this  Company  is  well 
known  throughout  the  East  wherever  spray- 
ing Is  practiced,  having  been  a practical 
fruit  grower  and  interested  in  the  use  and 
design  of  spraying  machinery  for  the  past 
fifteen  years. 


The  Maul  Seed  Book. 

The  art  of  catalogue  making  has  advanc- 
ed to  such  a state  of  perfection  that  it  Is 
difficult  to  see  how  further  progress  is  pos- 
sible to  make  them  more  beautiful  than  the 
yearly  numbers  which  now  reach  the  Amer- 
ican public.  The  seedsmen  have  been  fore- 
most in  this  race  to  clothe  the  description  of 
their  products  in  the  most  captivating  style. 
We  are  reminded  of  this  annual  displav  of 
the  printer's  art  by  the  receipt  of  the  Maule 
Seed  Book  for  1907.  Mr.  Maule  is  well  in 
the  front  as  a grower  and  seller  of  reliable 
seeds,  plants  and  bulbs  that  grow,  and  pro- 
duce results  true  to  name  and  claim.  And 
he  has  not  hesitated  at  expense  in  putting 
his  annual  announcement  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful garb  possible.  Hence  his  1907  Seed 
Book  is  a marvel  of  artistic  proficiency. 
Mr.  Maule  has  always  been  noted  for  his 
novelties.  Many  of  the  leading  strains  of 
vegetables  and  flower  varieties  have  been 
introduced  bv  him  to  American  farmers  and 
gardeners  and  are  today  producing  wealth 
and  beauty  on  thousands  of  farms  and  gar- 
dens. His  reputation  for  new  and  valuable 
varieties  is  so  well  known,  that  progressive 
farmers  and  gardeners  wait  for  his  Seed 
Books  to  know  what  new  things  in  seeds 
and  plants  are  worth  trying.  His  1907  Seed 
Book  will  not  disappoint  them  in  this  re- 
spect. It  has  a large  array  of  new  things 
in  the  vegetable,  grain  and  flower  lines, 
which  will  appeal  strongly  to  farmers,  gar- 
deners and  flower  lovers.  We  counted  some- 
thing aver  60  varieties  of  grains  and  vege- 
tables. and  a larger  number  of  floral  novel- 
ties. besides  the  old  standard  Maule  seeds 
and  plants  which  have  such  a reputation 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Book 
contains  152  pages  of  handsome  letter  press 
and  illustrations,  and  two  beautiful  colored 
cover  pages.  It  will  be  s nt  free  to  all  ap- 
plicants by  Wm.  Henry  Maule.  Seedman. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  provided  they  mention 
The  Fruit-Grower. 


Iron  A;re  Farm  and  Garden  News. 

The  Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  506.  Green- 
loch.  N.  J..  manufacturers  of  the  well- 
known  Iron  Age  line  of  implements,  have 
Issued  a neat  little  paper  bearing  the  above 
title,  which  will  be  issued  “now  and  then.” 
This  publication  is  to  keep  the  trade  and 
the  public  informed  of  improvements  which 
are  made  from  time  to  time  in  these  imple- 
ments. 

Few  lines  of  machinery  are  as  well  known 
as  those  bearing  the  “Iron  Age”  brand,  and 
as  improvements  are  constantly  being 
made,  to  keep  the  Implements  up  to  date, 
this  paper  is  really  necessary  to  serve  as  a 
sort  of  supplement  to  the  regular  catalogue. 
This  season,  among  other  improvements 
which  are  announced,  the  company  has  a 
new  features  of  its  potato  planter,  so  that 
larger  pieces  can  be  planted  than  hereto- 
fore. There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  in- 
terest in  the  use  of  larger  pieces  of  pota- 
toes, and  this  improvement  Is  adapted  to 
the  planting  of  the  same. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  desire  copies  of 
the  Iron  Age  Farm  and  Garden  News  can 
secure  same  by  addressing  Bateman  Mfg. 
Co.,  Box  506.  Grenloch.  N.  J. 


PULLING  STUMPS. 

The  method  of  clearing  land  by  hand  has 
always  been  considered  the  hardest  work 
the  new  settler  had  to  do.  Yet  the  timber 
regions  are  known  to  be  the  most  fertile. 

In  recent  years  the  work  has  been  light- 
ened by  the  introduction  of  modern  ma- 
chinery for  up-rooting  trees  and  stumps. 

The  more  recent  advancement  in  perfect- 
ing this  machinery  has  been  wonderful. 

The  immense  power  necessary  to  pull  up 
large  trees  and  stumps  requires  heavy  and 
powerful  machinery,  while  the  method  of 
doing  the  work  demands  that  the  machines 
be  not  too  large  or  heavy  to  handle  by 
horse  power. 

The  difficulty  heretofore  has  been  to  get 
the  machines  powerful  enough  yet  not  too 
large  and  heavy  for  practical  results. 

This  seeming  Insurmountable  difficulty 
has  finally  been  achieved  through  the 
march  of  progress. 

The  advancement  in  casting  the  higher 
grades  of  steel  has  made  it  possible  to  make 
these  pullers  out  of  solid  steel,  sixteen 
times  stronger  than  cast  iron. 

The  weight  of  the  iron  machines  has  been 
reduced  one-half  in  the  steel,  yet  making 
a line  eight  times  stronger  than  the  iron 
ones.  In  that  way  doing  away  with  all 
heavy  lifting  and  making  stump  pulling  a 
pastime. 

The  Hercules  Mfg.  Co.  of  Centerville. 
Iowa,  are  the  first  to  build  the  solid  steel 
pullers.  A postal  card  sent  to  their  ad- 
dress will  bring  you  full  information. 


20  000  Books  a Day. 

Sears.  Robuck  & Co.,  the  great  mail  order 
house,  write  us  an  interesting  letter  con- 
cerning the  volume  of  their  business,  which 
is  now  almost  past  belief.  Among  other  big 
Items,  they  mention  the  fact  that  they  are 
now  sending  out  almost  20.000  of  their 
mammoth  General  Catalogues  a day,  the 
new  book  for  Spring  and  Summer. 

Just  think!  20,000  1382-page  books  a day. 
each  weighing  nearly  four  pounds,  three  big 
carloads  a dav — what  a terrible  amount  of 
paper  this  represents.  The  blank  paper 


comes  in  rolls  46  inches  wide  and  32  inches 
in  diameter,  and  if  the  roll  paper  used  in 
one  day  were  unrolled  and  laid  end  to  end. 
it  would  reach  610  miles,  or  from  Chicago 
to  Omaha,  or  Chicago  to  Pittsburg,  or  Chi- 
cago to  Memphis,  or  from  Chicago  to  Du- 
luth. It  requires  the  spruce  timber  on  six 
acres  of  land  to  make  the  paper  for  one 
day’s  supply  of  catalogues  for  this  big  con- 
cern. These  facts  give  some  little  Idea  of 
the  immensity  of  this  institution.  The  de- 
mand for  this  new  catalogue  is  astonishing, 
and  is  due.  most  likely,  to  the  attractive  of- 
fers made  in  this  Big  Book,  and  since  it 
is  free  to  anyone  who  will  write  for  it, 
every  thrifty  person  should  not  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and 
write  Sears.  Robuck  & Co..  Chicago,  for  a 
copy  of  the  new  catalogue  if  he  is  not  al- 
ready supplied. 


Royal  Incubator  at  $12.75 — these  are  days 
of  low  prices  among  incubator  people,  but  a 
machine  that  seems  to  go  just  a little  be- 
yond anything  else  in  the  way  of  a bar- 
gain is  this  230  Egg  No.  3 Royal  at  $12.75. 
It  is  a double-walled,  self-regulating  ma- 
chine with  all  the  appliances  and  devices. 
Its  weight  is  140  pounds,  and  we  have  the 
word  of  the  manufacturing  company  they 
consider  they  are  offering  “the  best  incu- 
bator proposition  that  has  ever  been  made 
by  any  incubator  company  in  existence.” 
The  Royal  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
incubators  before  the  public  for  years.  It 
enjoys  the  enviable  reputation  among  poul- 
trymen  of  being  the  one  really  high-class 
incubator  that  has  always  sold  at  a popular 
price.  The  figure  named  above  Is  just  about 
a third  less  than  it  has  ever  been  sold  for 
before.  If  you  want  an  incubator  bargain 
get  in  touch  at  once  with  the  Royal  Incu- 
bator Company,  Drawer  71,  Des  Moines,  la. 
They  will  send  you  their  catalogue  free. 
Enclose  10  cents  and  they  will  send  you 
their  valuable  little  book  on  Proper  Care 
and  Feeding  of  Chicks.  Ducks  and  Turkeys. 


An  Unusual  Vehicle  Offer. 

Our  readers  who  are  thinking  of  buying 
a vehicle  of  any  kind  this  season  would  be 
greatly  interested  in  a large,  handsome  book 
which  we  have  before  us.  the  1907  catalogue 
of  the  Anderton  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.  In  looking  over  this  cata- 
logue we  are  struck  by  the  wide  variety  of 
vehicles  shown,  but  more  particularly  by 
the  unusual  free  trial  offer  which  it  con- 
tains. This  company  offers  to  send  any 
vehicle  illustrated  and  described  in  their 
catalogue  to  any  responsible  party  in  the 
country  without  demanding  a penny  in  ad- 
vance or  a deposit  in  any  bank.  In  fact, 
their  business  motto  is:  “Try  an  Anderton 

With  Your  Money  in  Your  Pocket.”  and 
they  live  up  to  this  motto  to  the  letter. 
There  is  no  better  wav  for  a firm  to  prove 
the  confidence  they  have  in  their  goods 
than  by  putting  them  out  on  an  absolutely 
free  trial  basis,  and  in  this  respect  The  An- 
derton Manufacturing  Company  are  certain- 
ly leaders.  Another  original  way  in  which 
this  reliable  company  protects  its  customers 
is  by  giving  a Two  Years’  Approval  Test 
with  each  vehicle,  backing  up  this  approval 
test  with  a $25,000.00  bank  bond.  The  cata- 
logue explains  that  this  two  years’  test 
if  any  defects  of  workmanship  or  material 
develop  in  that  time,  which  they  cannot 
correct  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  the  ve- 
hicle may  be  returned  and  the  full  purchase 
price  will  be  refunded.  This  firm  has  grown 
rapidly,  owing  to  their  liberal  selling  terms, 
and  their  policy  of  selling  direct  from  fac- 
tory to  user,  and  their  1907  line  of  vehicles 
and  harness  is  larger  and  better  than  ever. 
We  are  glad  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  such  a company,  and  advise 
those  who  think  of  buying  to  send  for  their 
free  catalogue. 


FREE  BOOK  ON  ALFALFA. 

Finest  Montana  Alfalfa  Seeds — Free  From 
Any  Kind  of  Adulteration. 

Alfalfa  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
things  to  grow  that  any  farmer  could  plant, 
but  don’t  take  chances  of  wasting  half 
your  crop  by  sending  for  “the  cheapest” 
seed  you  can  find.  That  kind  of  alfalfa  as 
mixed  with  trefoil  and  weed  seeds  does  not 
pay.  The  genuine,  hardy,  vigorous  “Mon- 
tana Grown  Alfalfa”  seeds  are  the  kind 
that  it  pays  best  to  plant.  An  interesting 
free  book  on  this  Alfalfa  subject  will  be 
sent  you,  together  with  the  large  132-page 
“Sterling  Seed”  Catalogue  for  1907  If  you 
will  write  a postal  at  once  to  Northrup, 
King  & Co..  Seedmen.  150  Wilder  St..  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.  The  Catalogue  also  ex- 
plains on  page  2 how  readers  can  select  and 
get  11  Package  Premiums  of  Vegetables  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free.  Yon  will  be  Interested 
in  that  too.  Write  now  while  you  think  of 
it. 


There  are  in  almost  everv  line  of  industry 
In  this  country  a few  large  companies  whose 
product  is  recognized  universally  as  super- 
ior in  quality  to  similar  goods  of  other 
makes.  The  Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Elkhart.  Indiana,  in 
the  carriage  industry,  represents  one  of 
these  quality  manufacturers.  They  have 
during  the  past  thirty-four  years  of  their 
existence  built  up  the  largest  direct  to  the 
consumer  carriage  and  harness  business  In 
the  world.  They  make  over  200  stvles  of 
vehicles  and  65  styles  of  harness.  Their 
large  catalogue,  showing  complete  line,  Is 
sent  free  upon  request. 


The  Manlove  Automatic  Gate  advertised 
in  this  issue,  has  been  in  general  use  many 
years.  It  has  passed  examination  at  agri- 
cultural colleges,  has  been  adopted  by 
leading  railway  and  county  road  officials 
and  park  commissioners.  If  you  want  a 
driveway  gate  that  will  soon  pay  for  itself 
In  time  saved  look  out  for  the  Manlove. 
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James  A.  Blanchard  Co 34 

Bowker  Insecticide  Co 17 

Merrlmac  Chemical  Co 21 

Monmouth  Chemical  Co 21 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co 34 

Quincy  Spray  Mixture  Co 34 

NURSERYMEN. 

C.  C.  Abel  A Co 66 

R.  B.  Allen  41 

W.  F.  Allen  60 

Augustine  A Co  49 

D.  Baird  & Son  61 

J.  A.  Bauer  51 

J.  W.  Blaine  '. . 60 

Blair  & Kaufman  13 

J C.  Boyd  31 

M L.  Bonham  27 

Thus.  Butler  A Son  13 

W.  S Butler  60 

Butterfield’s  Lee  Summit  Star  Nurs.  14 

J A Cannedy  N.  & O.  Co 41 

Chattanooga  Nurs 14 

G S.  Christy  60 

Arthur  J Collins  18 

Cumberland  Nurs 30 

L F.  Dlntelmann  47 

F W.  Dixon  3 

Easterly  Nursery  Co 64 

Elmhurst  Nursery  50 


Evergreen  Nursery  50 

Falrbury  Nurs 57 

Fancher  Creek  Nurs 16 

L.  J.  Farmer  60 

Forest  Nurs.  A Seed  Co 62 

Foster  & Griffiths  62 

Gage  County  Nurs 60 

Gardner  Nursery  Co 60 

J.  H.  Hale  60 

J.  W.  Hall  61 

Harrison's  Nurs 48,  60 

Harvard  Nursery  12 

H.  W Henry  16 

D.  Hill  49 

Holslnger  Bros 60 

Holt  County  Nurseries  41 

Hopedale  Nurs 52 

Jewell  Nurseries  25 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Co 50 

David  Knight  A Sons  50 

John  Llghtfoot  14 

Maple  Ave.  Nurseries  34 

W.  A.  Mason  ,...  51 

D.  McNallle  Co 3 

Missing  Link  Apple  Co 61 

E.  Mohler  A Co 16 

D.  W Mosley  41 

Mt.  Arbor  Nurs (50 

Muskogee  Nursery  Co 49 

National  Nursery  52 

New  Haven  Nurs.  . 48 

Norfolk  Nursery  31 

Phoenix  Nursery  Co 49 

C.  S.  Pratt  51 

Roeder  Nurs ...  51 

Lewis  Roesch  15 

J.  F.  Rosenfleld  15 

Rupert  A Son  15 

W.  N.  Scarff  51 

Geo.  R.  Schauber  61 

Sellgman  Nursery  32 

John  Shank  50 

Shenandoah  Nurseries  18 

H.  M.  Simpson  A Sons  15 

Sioux  City  Seed  A Nurs.  Co 49 

T.  H.  Smallwood  60 

B.  F.  Smith  32 

Southern  Nursery  Co 53 

Stark  Bros.  N & O.  Co 72 

State  Nursery  25 

Storrs  A Harrison  Co 63 

Strand’s  Nursery  49 

J.  C.  Studt  27 

Sunny  Slope  Nursery  61 

Tecumseh  Nurs 62 

Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurs 61 

J.  M.  Van  Devort  A Son  13 

Vincennes  Nurs 62 

H.  J.  Weber  A Sons  Nursery  Co....  62 

S.  Wherry  A Sons  SO 

Geo.  H Whiting  Nurs 60 

C.  E.  Whitten  50 

Gilbert  H.  Wild  49 

John  L.  Wilson  52 

Wolverine  Co-Operative  Nursery  Co..  3* 

J.  Wragg  A Sons  Co 60 

Youngers  A Co 11 

POULTRY  A POULTRY  SUPPLIES. 

Automatic  Hatching  Co 61 

Berry's  Poultry  Farm  69 

J.  R.  Brabazon  68 

W.  F.  Chamberlain  69 

Delavan  Poultry  Farm  59 

Geo.  Ertel  Co 58 

Gem  Inc.  Co 59 

Great  Western  Incubator  Co 58 

F.  Grundy  59 

M.  M.  Johnson  Co 68 

Geo.  H.  Lee  Co 62 

J.  W Miller  Co 68 

A.  Oberndorf  69 

O.  K.  Stock  Food  Co 59 

H.  P.  Rankin  68 

Reliable  Inc.  A Brooder  Co 58 

Royal  Incubator  Co 69 

H.  M.  Sheer  Co 58 

Geo.  H.  Stahl  59 

Sure  Hatch  Inc.  Co 58 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Wllcoxon  32 

Wisconsin  Inc.  Co 59 

REAL  ESTATE,  FARM  LANDS,  ETC. 

H.  E.  Armstrong  41 


Central  Okanagan  Land  A Or.  Co.  ..4  3 
Geo.  D Culbertson  A Co ;....  32 

V.  C Maddock  A Co 42 

Maywood  Colony  Co 23 

McDermld  A MoHardy  42 

J.  Wallace  Mclntlre  43 

People’s  Realty  Co 4 5 

PolBon  Bros.  A Co 4 3 

Rio  Grande  Land  Water  A Power  Co.  22 

Rock  Island-Frlsco  Lines  47 

Sacramento  Valley  Improvement  Co.  49 

Settlers  Colonization  Co 43 

Southern  Okanagan  Land  Co 43 

Stewart  A Mathews  Co 44 

Summerland  Dev.  Co 43 

Western  Canada  Land  Co 4 4 

SEEDSMEN. 

A.  C.  Anderson  31 

J.  B.  Armstrong  A Son  31 

Barteldes  Seed  Co 31 

A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co 25 

H.  W.  Buckbee  24 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  A Co 13 

D V.  Burrell  30 

H F.  Burt  64 

John  Lewis  Childs  64 

Darling  A Beahan  25 

Henry  Field  24,  25,  27 

Forrest  Seed  Co 26 

Peter  Henderson  A Co 29 

Hunkel’s  Seed  Store  27 

Iowa  Seed  Co 62 

Jackson  Mushroom  Farm  25 

Henry  Jefferies  27 

O.  S.  Jones  A Co 25 

Leedham  Bulb  Co 64 

Low  Gap  Seed  Corn  Farm  27 

Wm.  Henry  Maule  25 

L.  L.  May  A Co 25 

Missouri  Seed  Co 25 

Mo.  Valley  Seed  Co 25 

Northrup-Klng  A Co 25 

Oaklawn  Seed  Farm  31 

Geo.  W.  Park  64 

J.  G.  Peppard  26 

Ratekln’s  Seed  House  40 

Ross  Bros.  Seed  House  25 

Schlsler  Cornelll  Seed  Co 25 

R.  H.  Shumway  27 

H.  Van  Busklrk  25 

Younkerman  Seed  Co 31 

SPRAY  PUMPS. 

Barnes  Mfg.  Co 21 

E.  C.  Brown  Co 4 

Cushman  Power  Sprayer  Co 21 

Dayton  Supply  Co 21 

John  Deere  Plow  Co 21 

Demlng  Co 32 

R.  H.  Deyo  A Co 21 

Dust  Sprayer  Mfg.  Co 30 

Factory  Agents  10 

Falrbanks-Morse  A Co 20 

Field  Force  Pump  Co 46 

Friend  Mfg.  Co 4 

J.  F.  Gaylord  21 

Hardle  Mfg.  Co 4 

Hurraw  A Son  16 

H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co 19,  60 

Missouri  Valley  Seed  Co 4 

Morrill  A Morley  20 

F.  E.  Myers  A Bro 32 

Olds  Gas  Power  Co 20 

The  Rexora  Co 10 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co 20 

Sandusky  Foundry  A Machine  Co.  . . 5 

Spramotor  Co 16 

Wm.  Stahl  Sprayer  Co 21 

Temple  Pump  Co 34 

Wallace  Machinery  Co 10 

STOCK  REMEDIES,  ETC. 

Arnlcarbollne  Co 61 

Clouse  A Stamm  41 

Hygeno  Disinfectant  Co 54 

Lawrence-Wllliams  Co 54 

Mack  Bros.  A Co 41 

Newton  Remedy  Co 54 

Ontario  Vet.  College  60 

Robert  Ridgeway  61 

W F.  Young  54 

TELEPHONES. 

J.  Andrae  A Sons  64 

Central  Tele.  A Elec.  Co 54 

Elliott  Tele.  A Elec.  Co 54 

Wesco  Supply  Co 54 


WIRE  FENCING,  TOOLS,  ETC. 


Advance  Fence  Co 

American  Steel  A Wire  Co 34 

Anchor  Fence  A Mfg.  Co 53 

Brown  Fence  A Wire  Co 69 

Colled  Spring  Fence  Co 69 

KItselman  Bros 63 

Kokomo  Fence  Mach.  Co 63 

Geo.  D.  I.ockwood  53 

Manlove  Gate  Co 63 

Saers  Roebuck  A Co si 

Weston  Gate  Co 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

American  Harrow  Co 

Bacon  A Co 63 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co 23 

Dr.  H.  O.  Beeson  31 

Best  Street  Light  Co (3 

M.  Brunswick  A Co 16 

Burlington  Basket  Co 62 

Hobart  M.  Cable  36 

O.  L.  Chase  19 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co 71 

Classified  Advertising  33 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower  Co 39 

Consolidated  Portrait  Co 43 

Consolidated  Roofing  Works 11 

Coyne  Bros 61 

Crow  Subscription  Co ’ 40 

Currie  Wind  Mill  Co 64 

De  Laval  Separator  Co 53 

W.  L.  Douglas  54 

Electric  Wheel  Co 54 

Empire  Mfg.  Co 18 

Mrs.  A.  Fackler  27 

Franklin  A Baker  63 

Fred  A H.  Garllchs  49 

German  Kali  Works  66 

Harvey  Spring  Co 47 

Dr.  Haux  Spectacle  Co 60 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co 41,  61 

Home  Correspondence  School  11 

Hoover-Prout  Co 31 

International  Harvester  Co.  of  A.  ..22 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co 62 

James  Kennedy  27 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co 6 

Leach  Wind  Mill  Co.  54 

Leader  Iron  Works  31 

Leahy  Mfg.  Co 31 

Llnolelte  Co 64 

Manhattan  Finance  Co 62 

Mayer  Fertilizer  A Junk  Co 66 

McMillan  Fur.  A Wool  Co 31 

E.  G.  Mendenhall  49 

Miles  Medical  Co 64 

Milne  Mfg.  Co 56 

Montross  Metal  Shingle  Co 21 

Nat’l  Co-Operative  Realty  Co 60 

National  Lead  Co 11 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co 51 

1900  Washer  Co 62 

Osgood  Scale  Co 67 

W.  B.  Otwell  13 

A.  H.  Patch  54 

Procter  A Gamble  Co 6 

Pulverized  Manure  Co 6 

S.  A C.  L.  Randleman  <5 

Rhodes  Mfg.  Co 62 

Roberts  Specialty  Co 64 

Rogers,  Thurman  A Co 61 

C.  E.  Ross  65 

Rouse  Co 32 

Royal  Mfg.  Co 65 

Sandusky  A Co 61 

Saranac  Machine  Co 16 

Sears-Roebuck  A Co.14,  21,  31,  39,  62,  63 

Sprague  Canning  Mach.  Co 26 

Standard  Oil  Co 16,  60 

St.  Louis  Basket  A Box  Co ! 56 

Sun  Vapor  Light  Co 62 

Drs.  Thornton  A Minor  67 

A.  J.  Tower  Co 53 

Ulbrlch  Seed  Corn  Tester  Co 30 

Union  Security  Co.  53 

United  Export  A Import  Co 41 

Gordon,  Van  Tine  A Co 9,  60 

Walker-Brewster  Grocer  Co.  ’ 10 

Waltham  Needle  Co 43 

Montgomery  Ward  A Co 69 

Western  Newspaper  Ass’n  38 

Western  Normal  College  61 

White  City  Grader  Co 61 

Wilson  Bros g3 

Witte  Iron  Works  Co 61 


A Good  Nursery  Catalogue. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  1907  cata- 
logue of  the  Harrison  Nurseries,  the  famous 
tree  growers  down  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  at  Berlin,  who  have  something 
over  a thousand  acres  In  fruit  and  other 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines.  The  Harrison  peo- 
ple are  located  In  a specially  favored  cli- 
mate for  growing  nursery  stock  and  they 
are  making  the  most  "f  it.  They  have  had 
a most  remarkable  growth  In  recent  years, 
but  It  has  only  kept  pace  with  the  de- 
mand for  their  stock. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  been  patrons 
of  the  Harrison  Nurseries  for  years.  To 
them  It  Is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
excellence  of  the  stock.  To  those  who  have 
never  planted  anything  "grown  by  Harri- 
sons” we  would  suggest  sending  for  this 
1907  catalogue  and  getting  an  Idea  of  the 
advantages  of  buying  nursery  stock  from 
them.  Look  uo  the  Harrison  advertisement 
elsewhere  for  correct  address. 


Fence. 

Wa  suggest  to  our  readers  before  buying 
their  fence  they  look  Into  the  proposition 
of  the  Advance  Fence  Company,  87  Old 
St.,  Peoria,  111.,  whose  advertisement  ap- 
pears In  this  Issue.  They  set  forth  some 
very  strong  arguments  In  favor  of  their 
make  of  fence.  It  certainly  seems  plausi- 
ble that  a fence  made  on  a process  by 
which  the  wires  are  not  cut  must  be 
stronger  and  more  serviceable  than  one  In 
which  the  wires  are  cut  in  the  process  of 
manufacture. 

Their  offer  to  ship  the  fence  on  30  days 
approval  Is  also  of  a nature  to  Inspire  con- 
fidence. It  Is  self-evident  that  none  but  a 
high  grade  article  could  be  sold  on  such  a 
basis. 

We  have  know  the  Advance  Fence  Com- 
pany for  a long  time  and  can  assure  our 
readers  that  any  proposition  made  by  them 
is  made  In  good  faith,  and  will  be  carried 
out  religiously.  Write  them  today  before 
you  forget  It. — Editor. 


IIunkel’H  Seed  Store’s  Seeds. 

On  page  27  will  be  found  the  advertise- 
ment of  Hunkel’s  Seed  Store,  Milwaukee, 
Wls.  This  firm  Is  a new  advertiser  In  our 
columns,  yet  It  has  an  established  reputa- 
tion among  some  of  the  best  farmers  In  ths 
country,  for  It  has  been  doing  business  with 
them  for  years.  .A  complete  line  of  seeds 
Is  carried,  all  of  the  first  grade,  and  In 
addition  garden  tools  of  all  kinds,  poultry 
supplies,  etc.,  are  offered  to  our  readers. 
Send  for  this  firm’s  catalogue  at  once — It 
will  be  worth  your  while. 


One  of  the  best  Informed  nurserymen  In 
the  business  Is  P.  L.  Bower  of  Beatrice. 
Neb.,  who  by  years  of  experience  and  square 
dealing  has  built  ud  a most  enviable  repu- 
tation. By  selling  direct  Mr.  Bower  Is 
enabled  to  offer  most  attractive  prices  and 
save  purchasers  the  unnecessarily  high 
prices  they  are  obliged  to  pay  to  agents. 
Anyone  desiring  to  purchase  grafted  or 
budded  apple,  or  cherry  trees,  peach  or 
plum,  or  any  fruit  or  forest  trees,  ever- 


greens. roses,  shrubs,  and  fruit  plants,  will 
be  wise  In  sending  to  Mr.  B.  L.  Bower. 
Dept.  M.  Beatrice.  Neb. 


Chestnut  Trees  Scarce. 

Reforestation  Is  a national  problem.  The 
scarcity  of  the  black  walnut,  chestnut,  oak, 
etc.,  Is  growing  to  be  alarming.  The  man 
who  plants  chestnut  trees  now  Is  depositing 
a valuable  bank  account  for  himself  and 
children.  Chestnuts  are  good  food  and  com- 
mand a high  price  In  the  nut  market.  10,- 
000  year-old  chestnut  trees  are  being  given 
away  to  property  owners  who  write  to  the 
Gardner  Nursery  Company,  Osage,  Iowa. 
Now  Is  a good  time  to  get  a start  and  plant 
chestnut  trees. 


English  Evergreen  Hedges. 

Beauties  they  are.  Once  In  a while  they 
are  seen  In  America,  especially  In  the  older 
settled  portions.  They’re  useful,  too.  If 
allowed  to  grow  quite  tall  they  make  a 
valuable  wind-break.  It  doesn’t  cost  much 
to  get  the  first  four  trees.  600.000  sample 
evergreens  have  been  reserved  bv  the  Gard- 
ner Nursery  Company,  Osage,  Iowa,  to  send 
free  to  property  owners  who  write  them. 
Here  Is  a good  way  to  get  a start. 


Saving  Coal  and  Wood. 

Farmers  without  an  evergreen  windbreak 
ought  to  start  one  this  coming  season.  It 
Is  a great  protection  and  a saver  of  heating 
material.  A good  wav  to  start  one  at  little 
cost  is  to  write  the  Gardner  Nursery  Com- 
pany, Osage,  Iowa.  They  are  giving  away 
four  evergreen  seedlings  free  to  all  that  ask 
for  them  These  trees  will  grow  and  In  a 
few  years  surprise  their  owner  with  their 
size  and  tbrlftlness. 


Like  Roasted  Ches  nuts? 

One  nice  thing  about  many  farms  Is  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  nut  trees,  especially 
sweet  chestnuts.  No  farmer  can  have  too 
many.  The  Gardner  Nursery  Company  at 
Osage.  Ia..  want  to  Increase  their  circle  of 
acquaintances  and  will  send  a year-old. 
hardy  sweet  chestnut  tree  to  every  property 
owner  who  will  write  for  ■ It.  They  say 
they’re  going  to  give  away  10.000  of  these 
trees. 


Flower  Seeds  and  Premiums  With  Farmer’s 
Call. 

The  Farmers’  Call,  a farm  paper  published 
at  Quincy,  111..  Is  now  making  a campaign 
for  new  subscriptions,  and  as  sn  Inducement 
offers  flower  seeds  free  as  premiums.  This 
paper  Is  well  established,  has  a good  repu- 
tation. and  those  Interested  can  secure  full 
particulars  of  this  premium  offer  by  writ- 
ing to  the  publishers  at  the  address  given. 

“The  Fruit-Grower  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  class,  and  I would  not  be 
without  It.” — Charles  Shlndle,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Late  Catalogues  Received. 

Not  so  many  catalogues  have  been  re- 
ceived since  our  last  review,  but  a number 
of  good  ones  are  among  the  list  at  hand. 

Augustine  A Co.,  Normal,  111.— A very 
small  nursery  catalogue,  calling  special  at- 
tention to  the  Sudduth  pear,  introduced 
by  this  farm. 

Hebron  Incubator  Co.,  Hebron,  Neb. — A 
very  neat  catalogue,  telling  of  the  Hatch- 
All  Incubators  and  Brooders.  This  Is  a 
very  neat  book,  containing  much  valuable 
Information  for  poultry-raisers. 

Wallace  Machinery  Co..  Champaign.  111. 
— A very  small,  neat  catalogue,  describing 
and  Illustrating  the  Wallace  sprayers. 

W.  R.  Gray.  Oakton.  Va. — -Catalogue  of 
roses  and  other  flowering  plants,  such  as 
carnations,  chrysanthemums,  etc. 

O.  S.  Jones  A Co.,  Madison.  S.  D. — 
Northern-grown  seeds  are  a specialty  with 
this  firm,  and  the  catalogue  tells  of  their 
stock  for  the  coming  season.  Several 
pages  are  devoted  to  fine  poultry  of  dif- 
ferent breeds,  the  firm  being  prepared  to 
furnish  either  eggs  or  breeding  stock. 

E G.  Mendenhall.  Klnmundy.  HI. — Mr. 
Mendenhal  does  an  extensive  business  In 
horticultural  supplies,  and  his  catalogue  for 
1907  will  be  appreciated  by  any  fruit 
farmer.  It  lists  such  things  as  pruning 
shears  and  knives,  elder  mills,  spray  pumps, 
orchard  waeops,  ladders,  etc.  Mr.  Menden- 
hall Is  Western  agent  for  Clark’s  Cutaway 
Harrows.  and  has  a full  line  of  these  splen- 
did Implements.  He  also  Is  agent  for  the 
Raney  Canning  outfit,  and  Is  constantly 
adding  to  the  line  of  goods  he  carries  for 
fruit-growers.  His  catalogue  contains  a list 
of  the  lines  he  now  carries. 

Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  Lawrence.  Kan. — A 
seed  catalogue  of  the  orthodox  kind,  very 
complete  and  confined  principally  to  the 
staple  lines. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store.  Chicago. — A very 
complete  seed  catalogue,  which  lists  every- 
thing needed  by  the  gardener.  Vaughan’s 
Seed  Store  Is  one  of  the  reliable  seed  houses, 
and  Its  catalogue  Is  always  valuable.  This 
year  several  novelties  are  listed.  Including 
the  Hoo-Doo  Muskmelon.  claimed  to  be  one 
of  the  best  melons  ever  Introduced. 

Weston  Gate  Co..  North  Dover.  Ohio — 
Catalogue  of  the  Weston  Gate  Co.,  which 
has  many  advantages  over  the  old,  back- 
breaking gates  found  on  too  many  farms. 

Plerce-Wllllams  Co.,  Jonesboro.  Ark  — 
This  firm  manufactures  all  kinds  of  fruit 
packages,  with  plants  at  Jonesboro.  Ark., 
and  South  Haven.  Mich.  The  catalogue  Is 
of  special  Interest  to  everyone  who  needs 
fruit  packages  of  any  kind. 

Storrs  A Harrison  Co..  Palnesvllle.  Ohio. 
— This  firm  Is  a nursery  and  a seed  firm  at 
the  same  time — the  catalogue,  therefore.  Is 
a very  large  one.  listing  a great  many 
lines.  The  book  for  1907  Is  a mighty  good 
catalogue,  and  should  b#  In  every  farm 
home,  for  there  Is  scarcely  a thing  carried 
by  any  seed  house  or  found  In  any  nursery 


which  Is  not  described  and  priced  in  this 

book. 

Lewis  Roesch.  Fredonla,  N.  Y. — General 
nursery  catalogue,  making  a specialty  of 
grape  vines,  for  the  growing  of  which  the 
soil  about  Fredonla  Is  famous. 

H.  W.  Buckbee.  Rocgford,  111. — A general 
seed  catalogue,  very  comprehensive,  and 
well  gotten  up.  It  would  have  presented 
a much  better  appearance  printed  on  bet- 
ter paper. 

Ross  Bros.,  Wichita.  Kan’— This  firm 
handles  all  kinds  of  seeds,  making  a spec- 
laity  of  alfalfa.  Poultry  and  bee-keepers* 
supplies  are  carried  In  addition  to  the  seed 
department. 

R.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  111. — Shum- 
way has  the  large  pages  of  previous-  cata- 
logues. which  permit  of  the  uae  of  large 
Illustrations.  A full  line  of  seeds  Is  listed, 
and  some  of  the  vegetables  are  shown  nat- 
ural size,  so  large  are  the  pages. 


ANOTHER  REMARKABLE  OFFER. 


Highest  Grade  Hot-Bed  Sash  at  Half  Price 
and  Big  Millwork  Catalog  Free. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  number 
of  practical  and  seasonable  wood-work  of- 
ferings made  by  Gordon.  Van  Tine  A Com- 
pany, at  Davenport,  Iowa,  where  they  have 
the  largest  mill  In  America,  and  sell  all 
their  products  direct  to  the  user.  Their  lat- 
est announcement  Is  Hot-Bed  Sash  which, 
right  at  this  season  of  the  year,  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  farmers  everywhere,  especially 
as  by  ordering  direct  from  the  mill  a sav- 
ing of  over  one-half  on  local  dealers'  prices, 
freight  Included.  Is  guaranteed.  The  com- 
pany also  guarantees  safe  delivery  any- 
where, and  as  Its  Hot-Bed  Sash  is  stronger 
than  the  ordinary  kind,  the  sash  being  3 
feet  by  6 feet,  glazed  with  both  putty  and 
points,  bars  screwed  on  the  bottom  rail  and 
glass  lapping  over  to  prevent  leakage,  many 
of  our  readers  will  profit  by  writing  a pos- 
tal card  for  their  Big  Free  Millwork  Cata- 
log to  see  Illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
sash,  both  with  and  without  glass — both  at 
half  ordinary  nrlces.  This  book  Is  com- 
pletely Illustrated  and  also  describes  "over 
5,000  bargains"  In  windows,  doors,  sash, 
mouldings,  porch  work,  stair  work,  screens, 
building  paper  and  flint-coated  rubber  fire- 
proof roofing — any  of  which  may  be  ordered 
direct  from  the  mill  at  the  wholesale  Mill 
Price,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
your  absolute  satisfaction  with  the  goods 
is  guaranteed  or  all  money  will  be  refund- 
ed to  you  and  freight  both  ways,  to  you  and 
back  again,  paid  by  the  company.  To  re- 
ceive not  only  this  big  catalogue  free,  but 
also  other  Interesting  booklets  published  by 
these  big  Millwork  people,  say  In  your  pos- 
tal card  or  In  your  letter  that  you  are  one 
of  our  readers,  to  receive  most  prompt  at- 
tention and  every  courtesy.  Address  Gor- 
don. Van  Tine  A Co.,  I»»  Case  Street. 
Davenport.  Iowa. 


An  Illustrated 
Monthly  Magazine 
for  Progressive 
American  Farmers 


Subscription  Price 
$1.00  Per  Year 
Advertising  Rate 
$3.50  Per  Inch 


Copyrighted,  1007,  by  The  Fruit  Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 
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hotograph  showing  "Delicious  Tree' 
just  before  being  pruned 
for  shipping. 


"DELICIOUS”  APPLE  TREE  FREE 

Since  the  announcement  in  the  March  Fruit-Grower  that  we  would  distribute  Delicious  apple  trees  among 
our  subscribers  who  accepted  our  special  offer,  we  have  sent  these  trees  to  every  part  of  the  country. 

We  still  have  plenty  of  these  trees,  kept  in  dormant  condition,  and  there  is  yet  time  to  secure  one  of  these 
trees  absolutely  free  on  the  following  terms: 

Send  us  $1  to  renew  your  own  subscription  and  to  pay  for  one  new  subscription,  and  the  tree  will  be  sent 
to  you,  prepaid,  absolutely  free.  Both  you  and  the  new  subscriber  will  be  entitled  to  choice  of  our  Brother 
Jonathan  booklets,  but  only  the  person  sending  the  club  will  be  entitled  to  the  tree.  This  is  an  extra  premium 
for  your  trouble. 

The  Delicious  Apple  has  been  well  received  wherever  it  has  been  tested,  and  the  introducers  of  this  variety 
have  placed  these  trees  at  the  disposal  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  that  they  may  be  given  the  most  thorough  test  by 
the  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family.  The  only  way  to  get  the  tree  free  is  by  sending  your  renewal  and1 
one  new  subscription,  both  for  $1,  as  stated  above. 


Here  is  what  A.  W.  Montgomery,  Goldendale, 
Wash.,  says,  in  sending  in  a club  of  new  subscribers: 

“Send  the  Delicious  tree  to  which  I am  entitled  to  one  of  the 
names  I send,  for  K have  the  Delicious  in  bearing.  It  is  a splendid 
apple;  when  we  have  callers  they  always  ask,  ‘Are  your  Delicious 
apples  all  gone?*  ** 

We  want  you  to  have  one  of  these  trees  — send 
your  renewal  and  the  new  subscription  today.  The 
supply  of  trees  will  not  last  until  all  are  supplied,  and 
the  late  orders  will  have  to  be  held  until  next  fall. 

You  are  going  to  renew  your  subscription  anyway 
— do  it  now,  and  not  only  get  your  paper  at  half  price, 
but  secure  a tree  of  this  splendid  new  apple  FREE. 

Here  is  what  the  introducers  say  of  Delicious : 

“We  have  never  received  a single  adverse  report  either  on  tree  or 
fruit,  although  planted  from  Maine  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Originated 
in  Central  Iowa,  in  black  prairie  soil,  where  only  the  most  rugged, 
hardy  trees  will  stand;  probably  a seedling  of  Bellflower,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles  in  shape,  but  immeasurably  superior  in  quality, 
color,  hardiness  and  bearing;  size  large  to  very  large;  skin  yellow; 
striped  or  almost  covered  with  dark  brilliant  red;  flesh  very  tender, 
crisp,  juicy,  with  an  ideal  delicious  flavor — very  little  acidity,  yet  not 
a ‘sweet*  apple;  will  delight  every  apple-lover  except  the  very  few 
who  prefer  excessive  acidity.  Tree  a strong,  upright  grower,  hardy 
and  a heavy  yielder.  Fruit  hangs  well,  keeps  well,  bruises  dry  up 
instead  of  rotting.  We  have  held  the  fruit  until  June  in  cold  storage, 
and  each  time  Delicious  has  kept  better  than  Ben  Davis,  and  does 
not  deteriorate  and  lose  flavor  late  in  spring.’* 

You  must  test  this  new  variety  while  you  can  get 
a tree  free — send  your  renewal  and  one  new  subscrip- 
tion, accompanied  by  $1,  today.  Also,  send  the  names 
of  three  neighbors  who  grow  fruit,  so  we  can  send 
them  samples  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  CO.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


"Delicious”  Apple.  Natural  Size,  from  Photograph 


$50,000  Fruit=Grower  Seven  Per  Cent  Bonds 


We  are  glad  to  announce  to  our  friends  that  more  than  $30,000  of  our 
bond  issue  have  been  subscribed  for,  and  we  hope  to  close  the  entire  issue 
during  this  month.  A number  of  questions  have  been  asked  regarding 
these  bonds,  and  we  answer  them  here,  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may 
be  interested: 

The  bonds  will  be  first  mortgage  bonds,  and  will  cover  the  entire  prop- 
erty of  our  company — the  new  building,  our  printing  plant,  The  Fruit- 
Grower  and  all  that  belongs  to  it.  Interest  will  be  payable  semi-annually, 
at  rate  of  7 per  cent.  No  taxes  will  be  charged  against  these  bonds  at  the 
place  of  issue — every  tax-payer  is  responsible  to  his  own  county 
Bonds  are  issued  in  denomination  of  $100  each,  and  all 
subscriptions  must  be  multiples  of  $100 


Ten  per  cent  of  subscription  must  be  sent  with  application, 
and  will  be  turned  over  to  The  First  National  Bank  until 
entire  issue  is  sold.  Then  the  remainder  of  subscription  will 
be  due,  and  interest  will  be  paid  from  date  of  final  payment. 

The  money  derived  from  the  bond  issue  will  be  used  as 
follows : 

*Lot  (40x130  feet)  $ 7,500.00 

Building  20,000.00 

Settlement  of  outstanding  debts 19,500.00 

Working  capital 5,500.00 


Fruit-Grower  Bond  Subscription 


Date 1907. 

The  Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

I hereby  subscribe  for bonds  of  The  Fruit-Grower 

Co.,  of  value  of  $100  cneli,  and  Inclose  herewith  $ 

to  pay  firnt  Installment  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  my  subscription.  This 
subscription  is  made  with  the  understanding  that  no  further  payment  is  to  be 
made  until  the  entire  issue  of  $50,000  has  been  sold.  When  the  entire  issue  has 
been  sold,  1 will  send  the  remainder  due  on  my  subscription  to  The  First  National 
Bank,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Name. 


. Bonds. 


Town State. 


mg, 


$50,000.00 

•This  property  was  purchased  by  us  at  less 
than  $200  per  foot  and  is  within  fifty  yards  of 
property  held  at  over  $500  per  foot. 

The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  the  proposed  new  building. 
Walls  will  be  made  strong  enough  to 
carry  additional  stories  as  needed. 

Subscriptions  for  part  of  these 
bonds  should  be  sent  at  once,  using 
the  attached  blank.  Your  money  will 
be  returned  if  the  entire  issue  has 
been  subscribed  for  before  your  let- 
ter arrives. 

The  Fruit-Grower  takes  pleasure 
in  referring  to  the  following,  not  only 
as  to  the  safety  of  this  investment, 
but  as  to  the  character  and  reliability 
of  the  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Company : Mr.  R.  R.  Calkins,  cashier 
German-American  Bank;  Mr.  W.  P. 

Fulkerson,  President  First  Na- 
tional Bank ; Mr.  C.  F.  Enright, 
Treasurer  of  Missouri  Valley 
Trust  Co.;  Mr.  Louis  T.  Gold- 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

Company  owns 


publisher  of  The  News-Press,  all  of 
Remember  that  everything  which  The  Fruit-Grower 
will  be  back  of  this  proposition — the  good  will  and  subscription  list  of  the 
paper,  our  modem  printing  plant,  and  our  lot  and  building.  Our  lot  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  business  district  of  St.  Joseph,  directly  opposite 
the  postoffice  building,  and  within  a few  years  the  lot  and  building  alone 
will  be  worth  the  entire  amount  of  the  bond  issue.  These  bonds  therefore 
are  practically  as  safe  as  a straight-out  real  estate  investment. 

The  fullest  investigation  of  this  proposition  is  invited.  The  bonds 
offer  a safe,  convenient  form  of  investment,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  the 
bonds  remaining  unsold — less  than  $20,000 — are  taken  by  our  readers. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  CO.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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Buy  Double  Eagle  Now 


You  can  purchase  stock  in  a fully 
developed  and  equipped  mining 
property  at  the  low  rate  of  I5c 
per  share.  Assays  from  $44.20  to  $8,261 
per  ton  and  over  $5,000,000  worth  of  ore 
blocked  out  and  lying  on  the  ore  dumps. 

Write  for  High  Art  Prospectus  Today 


GOLD!  SILVER! 


THE  FAMOUS  DOUBLE  EAGLE  GOLD  MINING  CO 

There  are  a Few  Good  Mining  Enterprises.  This  is  One.  We  Invite  Your  Investigation. 


Read  this  Advertisement  Very 
Carefully,  IT  MAY  MEAN 
A FORTUNE  TO  YOU 

Announcement 
Extraordinary 

The  Double  Eagle  Gold  Min- 
ing Company,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Colorado  for 
$3, 000, 000,  divided  into  3,000,- 
000  absolutely  non-assessable 
shares. 

PROPERTY. 

The  property  of  the  Com- 
pany is  located  at  Bridal  Veil 
Basin,  near  the  city  of  Tellu- 
ride,  and  right  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  rich  gold  and  sil- 
ver bearing  district  of  San 
Bliguei  County,  Colorado. 

It  consists  of  twelve  very 
rich  claims  and  three  mill- 
sites.  and  comprises  about  130 
acres.  The  company  owns  this 
property  in  fee  simple,  and 
there  is  no  incumbrance  or 
indebtedness  on  same. 

Immediately  surrounding 
this  Company’s  property  are 
the  famous  Smuggler  Union, 

Liberty  Bell,  Tomboy,  Nellie  

ani  Camp  Bird  mines. 

These  companies  earned  upwards  of  $4,500,000  last 
year.  The  Double  Eagle  property  is  more  advantage- 
ously situated,  and  its  ores  assay  far  greater  values 
than  any  of  the  foregoing  companies. 

PRESENT  EQUIPMENT. 

The  company  has  erected  on  its  property  one  fully 
equipped  mill  with  a capacity  of  ten  tons  daily,  a 
blacksmith  shop,  a machine  shop,  power  house  and 
dynamo  room,  a bunk  house,  assay  office  and  labora- 
tory and  other  minor  buildings,  all  fully  equipped.  The 
machinery  and  buildings  are  all  In  splendid  condition, 
and  as  good  as  when  installed. 

\\  \TKK  POWER. 

\V  ithln  150  feet  of  the  mill  runs  Bridal  Veil  Creek,  and  this  stream  has 
been  utilized  by  this  Company  to  provide  about  80  horse  power.  A turbine 
has  been  installed  which  gives  us  sufficient  power  for  all  present  needs. 
One  hundred  horse  power  more  can  be  generated  on  our  water  rights.  We 
have  no  expensive  fuel  costs. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

The  various  claims  of  the  Double  Eagle  Group  have  been  opened  up 
in  eight  different  locations,  and  to  date  work  has  been  done  as  a result 

of  which  there  is  now  upward  of  3,000  feet  of  tunneling,  drifts,  cross-cuts, 
wlnzers  and  up-raises.  These  cuttings,  crosscuts  and  drift  upon  eight  true 
tissue  veins  from  four  and  a half  to  twelve  feet  wide. 

VALUE  OP  ORE  DEPOSITS. 

Assays  and  smelter  tests  show  that  the  average  value  of  the  Double 
Eagle  ores  are  upwards  of  $00.00  per  ton.  Assays  show  from  $44.00  to 
$8,201.00  gold  and  silver  values  per  ton.  The  Company  has  now  over  150,000 
tons  of  this  high  grade  ore  blocked  out,  and  also  about  140,000  tons  of  low 
grade  ore,  averaging  about  $10.00  per  ton,  lying  on  the  dumps,  only  await- 
ing increased  facilities  to  be  turned  into  cash. 


Over  $200,000  Already  Expended  in  Equipment,  Development  and  Purchase  of  this  Property. 


The  Company  owns  its  property  outriglit.  Not  a prospect  but  adhoroughly  developed  & equipped  mine 


Do  not  Invest  with  a mining  company 
that  cannot  show  smelter  returns 

Smelter  Returns  on  Double  Eagle  Ore 
Show  $70  Per  Ton 

Smelter  returns  are  the  only  absolute- 
ly reliable  and  unquestionable  proof  of 
a mine’s  productiveness,  reliability  and 
stability.  A mining  company  that  can- 
not show  smelter  returns  is  still  a 
prospect. 


This  Developed  Mining  Prop- 
erty is  Located  in  the 
Heart  of  Colorado’s 
Richest  District 

THE  COMPANY’S  OFFER. 

This  Company  now  offers  to 
the  public  its  treasury  stock 

at  fifteen  cents  (15c)  per 
share.  This  is  an  unparalleled 
offer.  Seldom,  if  ever,  Is  the 
opportunity  presented  of  pur- 
chasing stocks  In  a property 
of  this  character  at  this  low 
price.  The  price  of  this  stock 
will  advance  to  twenty-five 
cents  in  a very  short  time. 

THE  COMPANY’S  PURPOSE 

is  to  increase  the  mill  capaci- 
ty to  200  tons  per  day;  to  in- 
stall a 200  ton  cyanide  plant, 
to  install  aerial  tramways;  to 
equip  the  shafts  with  electric 
hoists;  to  increase  the  water 
power;  to  continue  under- 
ground development,,  and  to 
purchase  other  very  rich 
claims  on  which  the  company 
now  has  option.  It  is  to  ac- 
complish the  foregoing  that 
the  Company  is  placing  on  the 
market  1,000,000  shares  of  its 
treasury  stock. 

ESTIMATED  EARNINGS. 

This  company  confidently  expects  to  pay  dividends 
of  at  least  30  per  cent  annually.  This  means  that  at 
fifteen  cents  per  share  your  Investment  will  earn  you 
200  per  cent,  and  that  each  share  you  now  pay  fifteen 
cents  for  will  then  be  worth  $2.00,  i.  e.,  $37.50  Will  buy 
250  shares.  Thirty  per  cent  dividends  on  250  shares 
will  net  you  $75.00  per  year;  in  addition  your  stock 
will  probably  be  worth  $500.00  on  the  market.  Just 
think  what  $1,000  will  do,  if  invested  in  this  stock. 

THE  COMPANY’S  OFFICERS. 

Pres.,  J.  H.  HARRINGTON,  of  the  Harrington  McCor- 
mick Commission  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Viee-Pres.,  WM.  PEET,  President  of  Peet  Bros.  Soap  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Sec.  and  Treas.,  C.  C.  COURTNEY,  State  Agent  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DIRECTORS. 

HARRY  HALDEMAN,  of  the  Sonora  Chief  Mining  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  T.  GOODELL,  Cudahy  Packing  Company  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.  E.  TOMLINSON,  Traffic  Manager,  Swift  & Co Chicago,  Illinois 

Z.  F.  CRIDER,  Crider  Bros.  Com.  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  H.  KETNER,  Prop.  Hotel  Washington  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  I.INDERMAN,  Farmer  and  Real  Estate Kansas  City,  Mo. 

REFERENCE. 

The  foregoing  gentlemen  earnestly  urge  you  to  Inquire  of  ANY  BANK 
IN  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  or  any  MERCANTILE  AGENCY,  as  to  their  char- 
acter and  high  standing.  They  are  men  of  the  very  highest  integrity  and 
are  trusted  and  respected  business  men  of  Kansas  City. 

F.  C.  VINCENT,  Fiseal  Agent,  Suite  416  Gibraltar  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


IN  GREAT 
ABUNDANCE 


This  Stock  Will  Advance  to  25c  Per  Share  Shortly 

The  Double  Eagle  Company  has  already  spent  over  $2oo,ooo  in  development  and  equipment  of  its  12  rich  claims 

If  you  PURCHASE  DOUBLE  EAGLE  NOW  you  permanently  increase  your  income.  Bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  &.  Developed  Industry  and  not  in  any  respect  a prospect.  It  costs  you  nothing 

to  inquire.  Cut  out  the  coupon,  mail  TODAY. 


Our  Guarantee 

This  is  Important 

This  Company  will  repurchase 
from  any  stockholder  any  stock 
purchased  by  him  (from  the  Fiscal 
Agent  of  this  company)  in  the 
Double  Eagle  Gold  Mining  Co.  after 
one  year  from  date  of  purchase  of 
said  stock,  and  will  pay  said  pur- 
chaser 10  per  cent  over  and  above 
the  price  paid  by  said  purchaser  for 
said  stock. 

Tills  protects  your  investment. 
Tills  guarantee  is  backed  by  over 
$200,000  assets. 


Important! 

The  Famous  Camp  Bird,  Liberty 
Bell,  Tom  Boy  and  Smuggler  Union 
mines  are  in  the  same  district  as 
The  Double  Eagle  Mines.  All  have 
paid  millions  of  dolars  per  year  to 
their  stockholders  and  none  have 
stock  for  sale.  The  Double  Eagle  is 
as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  of 
the  aforementioned  properties. 

San  Miguel  County,  in  which  The 
Double  Eagle  is  situated,  produced 
over  $4,000,000  in  precious  metals  in 
1006. 


PRICE  OF  STOCK  ON  MONTHLY 
PAYMENT  PLAN. 

$15  buys  100  shares,  $3.00  down, 
$3.00  per  month. 

$30  bnys  200  shares,  $6.00  down, 
$6.00  per  month. 

$45  buys  300  shares,  $9.00  down, 
$0.00  per  month. 

$75  buys  500  shares,  $15.00  down, 
$15.00  per  month. 

$105  buys  700  shares,  $21.00  down, 
$21.00  per  month. 

$315  buys  2100  shares,  $63.00 
down,  $03.00  per  month. 

$525  buys  3500  shares,  $105.00 
down,  $105.00  per  month. 

$1050  buys  7000  shares,  $210.00 
down,  $210.00  per  month. 


PLEASE  WRITE  PLAINLY 

ADDRESS  F.  C.  VINCENT,  FISCAL 
AGENT,  DOUBLE  EAGLE  MINING 
COMPANY 
416  Gibraltar  Bldg., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  all  information 
and  High  Art  Prospectus  of  the 
Double  Eagle  Mining  Co. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 

NOTE — Be  sure  to  state  how  many 
shares  you  wish  reserved  in  your 
letter.  WRITE  TODAY. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI  T“rl\*T  ,IS? 


Whole-Rooted  Budded  Apples,  3-year  roots,  2-year  tops;  trees  5 to  7 feet  high 


Apple  T ree  Thrift 

Don’t  buy  your  trees  by  looking  at  highly  colored,  fancy  pictures  of  apples  ex- 
hibited by  glib-tongued  agents.  The  tree  itself  is  the  thing.  Here  is  a photograph 
of  tree  stock  that  it  pays  to  plant.  Only  two  years  from  the  bud.  Notice  the 
size,  tops,  strength,  roots  that  will  make  the  kind  of  stock  we  are  shipping  from 
this  year.  Select  your  own  varieties.  The  great  standards  for  early  ripening; 
Early  Ripe,  Fourth  July,  Yellow  Transparent,  Williams’  Early  Red.  For  late  ones; 
Baldwin,  Grimes,  Stayman,  Jonathan,  Spy  and  a hundred  others. 

Peach  Trees 

grown  where  climate  produces  the  best.  We  are  in  the  favored  region.  Try  Ray, 
the  great  market  peach.  Fine,  large,  handsome;  always  a full  bearer.  All  the  other 
good  varieties  and  stock  not  surpassed  anywhere. 

Strawberries 


We  have  plants  by  the  million.  We  specially  recommend  the  Ekey.  Strong 
plant,  excellent  fruit,  very  handsome.  Get  the  catalogue  for  particulars  of  this  and 
many  other  excellent  sorts. 

Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Grapes,  Asparagus  and  Strawberry  Plants. 

Catalogue  for  1907  is  ready.  It’s  our  only  salesman.  Write  for  copy. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries 


Box  32,  Berlin,  Maryland 


Picking  grass  from  strawberries  before  it  saps  the  life  of  the  plants. 


V. 


As  to  White  “ Castile”  Soap. 

“ White  Castile  Soap  is  preferable  to  all  others” — Extract  from  a 
text-book  on  the  care  of  infante. 

Good  advice!  The  only  objection  to  it  is,  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  comply  with  it. 

Why?  Because  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the 
“Castile  Soap”  sold  in  this  country  is  not  Castile 
Soap  at  all.  There  is  not  a drop  of  olive  oil  in  it. 

Ivory  Soap  is  made  of  the  best  materials  that 
money  will  buv.  It  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric 
or  the  most  delicate  skin.  Use  it  for  every  pur- 
pose for  which  only  a pure  soap  should  be  used. 


Ivory  Soap 
9945ioo  Per  Cent.  Pure 


✓ 


RUSH  ORDERS 


FOR 

Spray  Pumps  and 
Spray  Mixtures 

Send  your  orders  for  what  you  need  for  your  spraying  oper- 
ations— Spray  Pumps,  Hose,  Strainers,  Extension  Rods,  Coup- 
lings, etc.  We  have  a full  line  of  the  well-known  MYERS’ 
PUMPS,  and  can  ship  same  day  order  is  received.  Also  have 
the  Field  Force  Pump  Co.’s  barrel  pumps. 

Order  at  once  a supply  of 

DISPARENE 
and  PYROX 

We  have  plenty  of  these  splendid  spraying  chemicals  now, 
but  the  demand  is  very  great,  and  there  is  no  telling  how  long 
the  supply  will  last.  Better  send  your  order  today,  while  you 
are  sure  of  getting  what  you  want.  Don’t  risk  losing  your  fruit 
crop  by  waiting,  and  perhaps  not  be  able  to  spray  your  trees  at 
the  proper  time. 

We  can  also  supply  strictly  pure  Paris  Green,  London  Pur- 
ple, Copper  Sulphate,  Flowers  of  Sulphur — in  fact,  everything 
you  need  in  spraying  your  orchard  or  garden. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue,  if  you  have  time — if  not,  send 
list  of  what  you  want,  and  we  will  quote  pices.  Mention  The 
Fruit-Grower  when  you  write. 

Missouri  Valley  Seed  Co. 

110  So.  Fourth  Street  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


THE  UNSURPASSED 


National  Berry  Boxes 


Patented  Nov.  17. 1903. 


A SANITARY,  FRUIT-PRESERVING  PACKAGE 

Made  of  tough,  smooth  paper  stock,  coated  on  both  sides  with  best 
paraffine  wax.  Three  years  of  practical  use  have  made  these  boxes  the 
favorite  of  all  who  have  seen  and  used  them. 

They  are  stronger  than  the  wooden  boxes,  as  each  box  will  stand 
up  under  eighty  pounds  of  pressure  without  being  crushed.  This  is 
more  than  any  other  box  will  stand.  They  will  take  the  lowest  possible 
freight  rate,  being  shipped  in  the  flat  condition. 

All  testimonials  we  furnish  are  unsolicited. 

All  samples  we  are  sending  are  folded  up  and  packed  in  a box,  thus 
enabling  those  not  familiar  with  the  box  to  fold  and  interlock  box  prop- 
erly to  give  the  desired  result. 

Sales  during  1906  in  31  states  and  some  foreign  countries,  corre- 
spondence with  47  states  and  1,400  new  names  were  added  to  our  already 
large  list  of  customers. 

NONE  SO  GOOD  AS  THE  BEST. 

NATIONAL  PAPER  BOX  COMPANY 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Folded  up  sample  and  circular  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

Patentee  will  sell  his  risrhts.  or  organize  a special  company;  demands  are  too  large 
for  present  arrangements.  All  who  are  interested  should  write  above  Company. 
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Small-Fruits  in  Pennsylvania 


During  the  last  decade  a large 
number  of  farmers  in  Pennsylvania 
have  abandoned  extensive  farming 
and  have  made  a success  with  inten- 
sive farming.  To  do  this  they  had 
to  change  their  methods  considerably. 
Farming  in  Pennsylvania  for  many 
years  consisted  chiefly  in  cultivating 
the  soil  to  raise  cereals,  such  as 
wheat,  rye,  oats  and  corn.  Very  lit- 
tle time  was  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  first  far- 
mer to  change  the  olr  methods  of 
farming,  of  which  any  note  was  tak- 
en in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
was  Isaac  M.  Moyer,  an  Oley  Valley 
farmer,  of  Berks  county. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Moyer  was  a 
school  teacher,  later  a successful 
clerk  in  a hardware  store  in  Read- 


four feet  from  each  other,  some- 
times a less  distance.  They  are  made 
of  cheap  lumber  supporting  a single 
strand  of  wire.  The  canes  are  tied  to 
this  wire,  and  Mr.  Moyer  claims  by 
this  system  of  training  they  are  much 
easier  to  pick,  and  the  fruit  is  always 
clean;  nor  is  there  any  danger  of  the 
canes  falling  over. 

I am  glad  to  be  able  to  present 
herewith  two  illustrations  showing 
scenes  of  Mr.  Moyer’s  farm.  One 
shows  the  picturesque  valley  in  which 
it  is  located  and  the  solid,  substantial 
home  of  the  proprietor,  The  other 
shows  a strawberry  field  at  picking 
time. 

Mr.  Moyer  knows  how  to  grow 
peaches  to  perfection.  He  makes  a 
specialty  of  growing  the  Globe,  El- 


A PICTURESQUB  PENNSY 

ing.  Indoor  life  was  not  to  his  taste, 
and  twenty  years  ago  he  decided  that 
there  ought  to  be  money  in  fruit  cul- 
ture. The  idea  he  had  formed  while 
behind  the  hardware  counter  soon 
proved  itself  in  a most  practical  one. 
Mr.  Moyer  bought  a farm  of  forty- 
three  acres,  fourteen  of  which  was 
woodland.  Four  acres  were  devoted 
to  poultry  yards  and  minor  purposes. 
This  left  him  twenty-five  acres  to 
carry  out  his  ideas.  He  soon  dis- 
covered that  his  scheme  was  a good 
one.  Today  he  is  considered  the 
largest  small-fruit  grower  in  the 
state.  Last  year  the  total  receipts  of 
Mr.  Moyer’s  fruit  farm  were  $1,327.- 
40.  This  is  considered  nearly  clear 
profit,  as  he  raises  watermelons,  pop- 
corn and  vegetables,  the  revenues  of 
which  pays  all  expenses  on  his  farm. 

Mr.  Moyer  has  shown  to  his  neigh- 
boring farmers  that  Berks  county  soil 
is  composed  of  just  enough  sand  and 
loam  to  produce  the  watermelon  to 
perfection,  and  for  a number  of  years 
his  patches  have  been  described  as 
“monstrous.”  Two  seasons  ago  he 
reached  the  zenith  of  watermelon 
culture,  when  he  hauled  15,000  mel- 
ons from  a six-acre  patch,  which  he 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  a dime  to 
half  a dollar,  realizing  over  $2,000 
from  the  six  acres.  The  expenses  were 
a ton  of  fertilizer  and  the  help  of  his 
hired  man. 

Strawberries  are  a favorite  with 
Mr.  Moyer.  He  has  a patch  of  four 
acres,  two  acres  of  which  were  in 
bearing  condition  last  year.  Mr. 
Moyer  uses  a little  manure  on  his 
farm,  but  strengthens  his  so;l  by 
sowing  rye  one  year  on  the  soil  he  is 
to  use  the  next  year  for  vegetables 
and  fruit.  In  the  fall  he  sows  the  in- 
tended field  with  rye,  and  by  next 
spring  he  plows  the  rye  under,  when 
it  is  about  15  inches  high,  this  being 
sufficient  fertilizer  for  all  the  berrv 
and  vegetable  crops.  He  never  culti- 
vates the  strawberry  patch.  It  re- 
sembles a grain  field  in  late  autumn. 
The  weeds,  if  they  grow  too  tall,  are 
cut  right  above  the  tops  of  the  straw- 
berry plants.  Thus  he  needs  no  cov- 
ering of  manure  or  straw  to  tide  the 
plants  over  the  cold  winter. 

Mr.  Moyer  grows  his  raspberries  on 
trellises,  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
many  growers.  The  trellises  are  about 
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berta,  and  Late  Crawford  varieties 
and  has  made  some  champion  re- 
cords in  growing  them.  He  says  he 
never  sold  a basket  of  peaches  for 
less  than  $1.  Of  the  Globe  variety, 
he  says,  he  has  picked  specimens  of 
which  sixty  peaches  filled  an  ordinary 
peach  basket. 

When  the  small  fruits  are  harvest- 
ed Mr.  Moyer  turns  his  attention  to 
his  cabbage  patch.  The  Surehead 
variety  is  one  of  his  favorites.  He 
sells  always  half  of  his  crop  before  it 
is  outgrown.  When  the  days  grow 
cold  he  devotes  his  time  to  the  pop- 
corn crop.  From  the  acre  and  one- 
half  he  gets  an  immense  crop.  He 
clears  over  $500  from  every  acre  of 
popcorn  that  he  grows.  He  sells  the 
same  in  many  ways,  on  the  cob, 
popped,  colored,  cooked  in  taffy,  and 
formed  in  cocoanut  strips.  A certain 
portion  of  popped  corn  is  sold,  with- 
out being  sugared.  The  grains  taken 
from  a single  cob  of  Moyer’s  corn 
are  equal  to  twenty  quarts  of  popped 
corn.  For  the  unsugared  variety  he 
obtains  two  cents  per  quart.  He  also 
prepares  it  in  balls,  and  the  school 
boys  crowd  his  stand  every  market 


day  to  get  rid  of  their  pennies,  in  ex- 
change for  Moyer’s  corn.  All  this 
work  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moyer  do  during 
the  winter  months. 

Raspberries  also  have  been  a suc- 
cess for  Mr.  Moyer.  During  a season 
he  has  as  many  as  forty-eight  pickers 
in  his  patch.  His  pickers  are  of  all 
ages,  from  the  little  boy  of  eight  to 
the  gray-haired  grandmother  of  sev- 
enty. The  best  record  of  last  season 
was  made  by  a little  girl  who  picked 
• ninety  quarts  in  one  day.  The  most 
industrious  pickets,  however,  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moyer,  who  work  during 
the  berry  season  for  nearly  sixteen 
hours  every  day. 

Every  September  Mr.  Moyer  ten- 
ders a banquet  to  his  pickers.  To- 
gether with  their  friends,  they  come 
to  the  Moyer  farm  on  an  appointed 
day,  and  are  privileged  to  partake  of 
everything  that  is  in  season.  The 
favorite  delicacy  at  the  banquet  is  the 
watermelon.  On  one  occasion  135 
watermelons  were  cut  and  eaten.  Mrs. 
Moyer  on  these  occasions  cooks  the 
dinner. 

Mr.  Moyer  attends  the  agricultural 
fairs,  farmers’  institutes,  and  travels 
a great  deal.  He  is  acquainted  with 
the  different  conditions  of  farming  in 
most  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
states,  where  he  has  made  special 
trips  to  acquaint  himself  with  their 
methods. 

H.  WINSLOW  FEGLEY. 

Reading,  Pa. 

(Two  points  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Moyer’s  experience  are  worthy  our 
specia.l  attention:  One  is  the  fact  that 
he  finds  fertility  in  his  soil  by  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  humus;  the 
other  is  in  regard  to  his  system  of 
handling  his  strawberry  field.  Not 
every  farmer  appreciates  the  import- 
ance of  humus  in  soil.  We  have  heard 
it  said  that  one  who  wants  to  become 
a really  good  farmer  ought  to  serve 
a time  as  apprentice  in  a florist’s  es- 
tablishment, for  in  no  other  way  can 
one  learn  the  necessity  of  humus  in 
soil  so  effectively.  Mr.  Moyer’s  suc- 
cess in  growing  strawberries  without 
cultivation  should  not  encourage  too 
many  other  persons  to  try  the  same 
plan.  In  many  sections  drouth  would 
surely  overtake  the  crop.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Moyer  keeps  his 
so!l  full  of  humus  helps  him  to  man- 
age his  plantation  in  this  way.  As  a 
rule,  however,  strawberry  fields 
should  be  cultivated. — Editor.) 

^ ^ ^ 

Loess  Soil. 

Reference  is  frequently  made  In  The 
Fruit-Grower  to  the  “loess”  soil  which 
is  found  along  the  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi Rivers,  but  chiefly  along  the 
first-named  stream.  This  soil  is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  perhaps  the  best 
fruit  soil  in  America,  but  many  per- 
sons do  not  know  its  peculiarities. 

The  loess  soil  is  a porous  soil, 
through  which  water  circulates  free- 
ly, and  which  is  penetrated  by  roots 
of  trees  to  a great  depth — apple-tree 
roots  have  been  traced  down  into  this 
soil  to  a depth  of  more  than  forty 
feet.  This  peculiarity  enables  trees 
planted  therein  to  withstand  a drouth 


which  would  kill  trees  In  ordinary 
soil.  Prof.  Stevenson  of  the  Iowa 
State  College  says:  “The  soil  is  gen- 
erally light-colored,  being  of  various 
shades  of  buff  and  yellow.  Although 
it  has  the  appearance  of  clay,  it  is 
never  so  fine  and  plastic,  and  rarely 
makes  good  brick.  It  is  quite  porous, 
in  spite  of  its  fine-textured  appear- 
ance; 80  per  cent  of  the  particles 
composing  the  loess  are  smaller  than 
grains  of  fine  sand,  but  are  coarser 
than  clay.  This  is  a fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  one  to  which  loess 
owes  its  value  as  a soil.  Its  porosity 
is  such  that  it  easily  rids  itself  of  ex- 
cess of  water  and  yet,  where  it  is  not 
too  deep,  it  is  enabled  to  draw  up 
from  below  sufficient  moisture  for 
growing  crops.  Extremes  of  wet  or 
dry  weather,  which  parch  or  drown 
out  other  soils,  have  little  effect  upon 
loess  soils.  Loess  rarely  contains 
large  pebbles  or  stones.  It  is  usually 
thickest  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  and 
divides,- and  along  the  larger  streams. 

“The  soil  of  the  loess  has  no  true 
subsoil;  the  seedbed  of  the  farmer  is 
merely  the  upper  part  of  the  deposit 
more  or  less  darkened  by  humus.  It 
is  a splendid  corn  soil.  The  very 
deep  loess  which  occurs  along  the 
Missouri  River  from  Sioux  City  south 
is  a deposit  which  in  nature  and  or- 
igin is  a reduplicate  of  that  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle 
in  Germany,  which  are  world-famous 
for  their  vineyards.  In  the  southern 
part  of  this  belt  of  deep  loess  grapes 
flourish  better  than  elsewhere  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley,  and  a great 
industry  in  this  branch  of  horticulture 
is  slowly  but  surely  coming  into  ex- 
istence there.” 

The  foregoing  well  describes  the 
famous  loess  soil,  which  is  just  being 
appreciated  at  its  true  value.  It  may 
be  added,  in  connection  with  what 
Prof.  Stevenson  has  said,  that  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  this  loess  soil  which 
are  now  called  “worn-out”  can  be  re- 
stored to  their  original  state  of  fertil- 
ity simply  by  the  addition  of  humus. 
This  soil  is  the  same  all  the  way 
down,  except  for  the  humus  in  the 
upper  layers — and  when  this  is  added 
the  soil  is  ready  to  produce  maximum 
crops  again. 

^ 

The  government  engineers  in  charge 
of  the  great  Gunnison  tunnel,  which 
will  provide  irrigation  for  thousands 
of  acres  of  Colorado  land,  now  ex- 
pect to  have  water  flowing  through 
the  tunnel  by  June,  1908. 


A Californian  has  perfected  a plan 
to  remove  seeds  from  prunes,  and  now 
seeded  prunes  are  offered  on  Eastern 
markets.  The  consumers  welcome  the 
prunes,  and  it  is  believed  the  prune 
industry  will  be  greatly  benefited. 


The  horticultural  books  offered  by 
The  Fruit-Grower  are  good  ones,  and 
some  of  them  should  be  in  every  farm 
library.  A plentiful  supply  of  good 
reading  matter  will  not  only  keep  the 
boys  and  girls  interested  in  the  farm, 
but  will  help  to  make  better  farmers 
of  them. 


MR.  MOYER'S  STRAWBERRY  FIEED— NOTE  THE  PLANTS  RUN  TOGETHER 
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Demonstration  Spraying  for 
Bitter  Rot  and  Codling  Moth 


The  foregoing  is  the  title  of  Bulletin 
No.  15  of  the  Missouri  Fruit  Experi- 
ment Station,  Mountain  Grove,  Mo., 
which  gives  account  of  some  tests 
which  were  made  by  F.  W.  Faurot 
of  that  station  last  year,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  W.  M.  Scott  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  tests  were  very  complete,  and 
were  carried  on  in  a number  of  or- 
chards, and  included  a number  of  va- 


rieties of  apples.  Results  were  very 
satisfactory,  and  they  are  of  excep- 
tional value  to  orchardists  on  account 
of  the  practical  nature  of  these  tests. 
In  the  tests  it  was  desired  to  protect 
apples  against  injury  by  codling  moth, 
apple  scab  and  bitter  rot — three  pests 
to  which  the  apples  of  the  Ozark 
country  are  subject. 

Plan  of  the  Work. 

In  outlining  the  plan  of  the  tests, 
the  author  of  the  bulletin  says: 

“The  object  of  the  work  was  pri- 
marily to  demonstrate  on  a commer- 
cial scale  the  value  and  efficiency  of 
remedial  measures  already  known, 
rather  than  to  conduct  purely  techni- 
cal experiments.  Accordingly,  large 
blocks,  ranging  from  fifty  to  four 
hundred  trees  each,  were  sprayed  at 
such  times  as  appeared  necessary  for 


the  control  of  the  various  orchard 
troubles  that  commonly  occur  in  this 
section. 

“The  plan  followed  in  all  the  dem- 
onstration work  was  to  make  three 
applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
add  arsenate  (excepting  the  first  appli- 
cation, in  which  the  latter  was  omit- 
ted) early  in  the  season  for  scab  and 
the  first  brood  of  codling  moth;  then 
beginning  about  the  middle  of  June 


to  make  four  applications  of  the  same 
mixture  for  bitter  rot  and  the  second 
brood  of  codling  moth,  according  to 
the  following  schedule: 

“First  application — After  cluster 
buds  open. 

“Second  application — As  soon  as 
bloom  falls. 

“Third  application — Seven  to  ten 
days  later. 

“Fourth  application — About  June 
15. 

“Fifth  application — About  July  1. 

“Sixth  application — About  July  15. 

“Seventh  application — About  August 

1. 

“It  was  considered  that  these  ap- 
plications made  at  approximately  the 
dates  suggested  in  this  scheme  would 
be  sufficient  to  control  any  or  all  of 
the  troubles  likely  to  occur  even  in 


seasons  which  are  most  favorable  for 
their  development.  In  all  the  demon- 
stration work  the  mixture  was  made 
according  to  the  4-6-50  formula  (four 
pounds  bluestone,  six  pounds  lime  and 
fifty  gallons  water).  Paris  green  was 
used  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  150 
gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture.” 

Bitter  Rot. 

“Bitter  rot  is  a disease  affecting 
the  fruit  of  the  apple  and  is  due  to  a 
fungus  which  attacks  the  fruit,  pro- 
ducing yellowish-brown  decayed  spots, 
which  increase  in  size  very  rapidly 
until  finally  the  diseased  apple  be- 
comes a dry,  spongy  and  shriveled 
mummy. 

“The  disease  is  very  characteristic, 


When  You  Need  a 
Spray  Pump,  You 
Need  it  Badly— 

It  is  now  almost  time  to  be  at 
work  spraying  your  orchard.  The 
first  spraying  must  be  made  just  as 
the  petals  are  falling,  if  you  have 
not  sprayed  before  the  blooms 
opened.  You  have  no  time  to  lose 
now.' 

In  spraying  your  orchard  you 
cannot  afford  to  experiment — to 
have  your  pump  fail  you  just  when 
you  need  it  most  is  an  expensive 
proposition,  for  it  may  mean  the 
loss  of  your  crop. 

You  cannot  afford  to  take  any 
chances  in  buying  your  spray 
pump,  and  you  will  not  take  any 
chances  in  buying  one  of  the 
Hardie  pumps.  Our  pumps  are 
used  in  many  of  the  best  orchards 
in  America,  and  their  worth  has 
been  demonstrated. 

Hardie  Pumps  are  built 
for  Effective  Service 

Now,  it  may  be  you  have  not 
time  to  send  for  a catalogue  and 
then  select  the  style  of  pump  you 
will  use.  But  you  can  do  this: 

Send  me  a description  of  your 
orchard,  its  size,  age  of  trees,  lay  of 
the  land,  etc.,  and  1 will  recom- 
mend a style  of  pump  which  will 
do  the  work  you  need.  With  this 
recommendation  I will  quote  you 
price  for  immediate  delivery.  In 
this  way  there  need  be  no  delay. 

Hardie  pumps  are  guaranteed, 
and  you  are  amply  protected. 

Send  this  information  concern- 
ing your  orchard  today,  and  I will 
reply  immediately.  I want  you  to 
spray  successfully  this  year,  and 
am  sure  I can  help  you.  Address 

H.  H.  Hardie,  Gen’l  Manager 

Hardie  Mfg.  Co., 'Hudson,  Mich. 


Figure  1. — Entire  crop  (20.75  bushels)  of  one  Huntsman  tree,  sprayed  three  times,  between  June  28  and  August  10.  showing 
fruit  free  from  bitter  rot  in  large  pile,  rotten  fruit  in  the  small  pile.  Per  cent  free  from  bitter  rot.  96. 

and  is  easily  distinguished  from  any 
other  rot  occurring  on  apples  by  its 
peculiar  habit  of  growth,  the  forma- 
tion of  pustules  in  concentric  circles 
on  the  surface  of  the  decayed  areas, 
the  exudation  through  the  pustules 
of  ping  spore  masses,  which  become 
brown  with  age,  and  the  usually  ex- 
tremely bitter  taste  of  rotting  tissue. 

“The  fungus  passes  the  winter  on 
diseased  portions  of  branches  or  in 
mummied  fruits,  and  the  following 
spring  or  summer,  when  conditions 
become  favorable  innumerable  quan- 
tities of  minute  microscopic  spores  are 
produced,  which  are  disseminated  in 
various  ways;  the  sports  after  getting 
on  the  fruit  germinate  and  develop 
mycelium  or  minute  root-like  growths, 
which  penetrate  the  tissue  of  the  ap- 
ple, causing  it  to  decay. 


WINDMILL 
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8 to  20-ft.  wheels. 

7 to  10  horse  pow- 
er. Catalogue  free. 

State  what  is  wanted. 

LeachWindmlll  Co.  Joliet. 

111.,  U.  S.  A.  Office  Center  6 Monroe  Sts 
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Figure  2. — Entire  crop  (12.75  bushels)  from  one  Huntsman  tree  sDrayed  only  once,  on  June  11.  showing  fruit  free  from  bitter 
rot  in  pile  on  right,  rotten  fruit  in  pile  on  left.  Per  cent  free  from  bitter  rot,  54.  This  illustration,  with  Figure  1,  shows  the 
noofissltv  nf  lfttp  soravine:  for  blttor  rot. 


“The  disease  begins  to  appear  about 
mid-summer,  frequently  as  early  as 
the  last  days  in  June,  usually  not  be- 
coming serious  until  the  fruit  has 
reached  considerable  size,  or  is  be- 
ginning to  approach  maturity.  Con- 
ditions most  favorable  to  its  develop- 
ment are  very  warm,  sultry  weather, 
with  some  moisture,  or  frequent  rains 
accompanied  by  hot  weather,  although 
it  occasionally  occurs  when  there  is 
very  little  moisture. 

“Some  varieties  are  more  susceptible 
to  serious  injury  than  others,  but 
probably  none  (at  least  varieties 
grown  in  South  Missouri)  are  strictly 
immune  to  the  disease.  Huntsman, 
Willowtwig  and  Dowell  are  most  liable 
to  injury,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  first  two  should  rank 
first  in  order  of  susceptibility.  This 
season  in  one  orchard  in  particular. 
Huntsman  suffered  serious  injury, 
while  Ben  Davis  just  beside  them  had 
no  bitter  rot  at  all.” 

The  tests  in  controlling  bitter  rot 
showed  conclusively  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  orchardist  spray 
early7  in  the  season,  with  the  thought 
that  this  will  prevent  the  appearance 
of  bitter  rot  later.  One  bloom  of  trees 
was  spray7ed  on  June  11,  and  not  after- 
ward, and  the  yueld  of  fruit  free  from 
rot  was  only  slightly  better  than  that 
from  trees  in  the  same  block  not 
sprayred  at  all. 

Again,  one  test  showed  that  some- 
times growers  cease  spraying  too 
early.  One  block  of  trees  was  sprayed 
on  June  11,  June  28  and  July  19,  and 
while  the  fruit  was  86  per  cent  free 
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from  bitter  rot,  results  were  not  near- 
ly so  satisfactory  as  where  a fourth 
spraying  was  given  on  August  10;  the 
latter  treatment  gave  fruit  95.5  per 
cent  sound. 

The  following  recommendations  are 
given  for  spraying  against  bitter  rot: 

“To  successfully  control  bitter  rot 
four  applications  of  standard  Bor- 
deaux mixture  made  at  intervals  of 
two  to  three  weeks,  between  the  mid- 
dle of  June  and  the  middle  of  Aug- 
ust, are  usually  necessary.  To  be  safe 
from  early  infection,  the  first  appli- 
cation should  be  on  the  trees  not  lat- 
er than  July  1 or  the  last  week  in 
June,  and  to  prevent  late  infection  the 
work  should  be  continued  until  the 
middle  of  August.” 


in  this  test,  Jonathan,  Gano  and  Wine- 
sap.  These  trees  were  sprayed  six 
times,  and  the  fruit  was  picked  by  the 
experiment  station  workers,  but  the 
fruit  was  graded  and  packed  by  regu- 
lar apple-packers.  In  dividing  fruit 
into  No.  1 and  No.  2 grades,  the  pack- 
ers considered  the  size  and  color  of 
the  fruit,  so  that  many  apples  were 
graded  as  No.  2 fruit  which  were  free 
from  insect  and  fungus  injury,  so  that 
the  showing  is  not  fair  to  the  value 
of  spraying  on  this  account.  Still, 
with  this  handicap,  the  test  shows  the 
value  of  spraying. 

Jonathan  trees  sprayed  produced  74 
per  cent  No.  1 fruit,  as  against  26  per 
cent  No.  1 from  unsprayed  trees.  The 
total  quantity  of  merchantable  fruit 


A Had  Bill  for  Fruit-Growers. 

A bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
New  York  legislature  providing  that 
every  grape-grower  shall  label  his 
packages  with  his  name  and  guarantee 
the  contents  of  the  same.  The  propos- 
ed law  applies  only  to  grapes  to  be  sold 
within  the  State  of  New  York,  but  it 
is  a most  vicious  piece  of  legislation. 
It  will  be  all  right  for  the  law  to  re- 
quire that  packages  be  of  a certain 
size.  But  to  make  the  shipper  liable 
for  the  condition  and  quantity  of  the 
fruit  from  the  time  it  leaves  his  hands 
until  it  reaches  the  consumer  is  put- 
ting too  much  of  a burden  on  the 
grower.  Suppose  a grower  packs  his 
basket  and  marks  it  with  his  name 
and  gives  the  weight  as  eight  pounds; 


Figure  3. — Entire  crop  (13.5  bushels)  from  one  Gano  tree,  sprayed  six  times,  showing  fruit  free  from  codling  moth  in  large 
pile,  wormy  fruit  in  basket  to  left.  Basket  in  center  contains  windfalls.  Per  cent  sound,  98. 


There  was  so  little  damage  by  apple 
scab,  even  in  unsprayed  orchards,  last 
year,  that  the  tests  were  of  no  value 
as  concerns  this  disease.  No  records, 
therefore,  were  made  of  this  disease. 

Spraying  for  Codling  Moth. 

The  results  of  the  spraying  for  cod- 
ling moth  were  very  satisfactory.  Not 
as  large  a percentage  of  the  fruit 
was  free  from  worms  as  was  reported 
in  the  March  Fruit-Grower  by  Mr. 
Cox  of  Ohio,  but  the  test  made  in 
South  Missouri  was  in  an  orchard 
which  had  not  been  sprayed  in  other 
years,  we  believe,  so  that  the  number 
of  insects  at  work  in  the  orchard  was 
doubtless  greater  than  in  Mr.  Cox’s 
orchard,  which  has  been  well  sprayed 
for  many  years.  Concerning  codling 
moth,  the  bulletin  says: 

“It  is  not  a difficult  task  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  fruit  destroyed  by  cod- 
ling moth  to  a very  small  percentage 
if  the  preventive  is  carefully  applied 
at  the  proper  time.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  leaves  should  be  coated 
and  the  calyx  cavities  filled  with  poi- 
son before  the  eggs  hatch  in  the 
spring,  so  that  the  young  worms  may 
be  destroyed  while  feeding.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  that  this  first  ap- 
plication be  made  before  the  calyx 
lobes  close,  so  that  the  cavities  may 
be  well  filled  with  the  spray  mixture. 
If  this  application  is  not  thorough  it 
should  be  supplemented  by  another 
within  a week.  It  is  again  important 
that  the  trees  be  thoroughly  sprayed 
in  early  summer  just  before  the  worms 
of  the  second  generation  begin  to  en- 
ter the  fruit,  and  as  new  moths  are 
coming  out  and  eggs  being  deposited 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son, it  is  necessary  that  the  fruit  be 
protected  by  later  applications  until 
picking  time.” 

In  one  orchard  the  average  wormy 
fruit  on  sprayed  Ben  Davis  trees  was 
9.5  per  cent,  and  on  unsprayed  trees 
of  same  variety  in  same  orchard  80.9 
per  cent  of  the  fruit  was  wormy.  This 
is  a good  record,  considering  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  test  was 
made.  These  percentages  were  ob- 
tained by  counting  the  apples  on  the 
trees. 

Commercial  Results. 


from  sprayed  trees  was  83  per  cent, 
as  against  5 2 per  cent  from  unsprayed 
trees. 

The  sprayed  Gano  trees  yielded  fruit 
which  graded  71  per  cent  No.  1.  Un- 
sprayed trees  of  same  variety  yielded 
only  26  per  cent  No.  1 fruit.  Total 
quantity  of  merchantable  fruit  from 
sprayed  trees  was  88  per  cent,  as 
against  51  per  cent  from  unsprayed 
trees. 

As  stated,  in  these  tests,  the  No.  2 
fruit  from  sprayed  trees  was  low  grade 
only  on  account  of  color  and  size, 
while  most  of  the  No.  2 apples  from 
unsprayed  trees  were  so  graded  on  ac- 
count of  codling  moth  injury. 

The  bulletin  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
the  pictures  showing  the  sound  and 
unsound  fruit  picked  from  sprayed 
and  unsprayed  trees  are  certainly  ob- 
ject lessons  of  value  to  everyone. 


somewhere  in  transit  or  in  the  hands 
of  the  middlemen  a pound  of  the  fruit 
is  removed;  when  the  consumer  weighs 
his  package  and  finds  it  a pound  short, 
he  can,  under  this  proposed  law,  report 
the  person  whose  name  appears  on  the 
basket,  and  the  latter  is  liable  for  the 
violation  of  law. 

In  this  way,  if  in  no  other,  the  law 
can  work  a great  hardship  on  the 
growers.  The  other  day,  while  waiting 
at  a railway  station,  the  editor  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  watched  express  messen- 
gers transfer  a lot  of  crates  of  straw- 
berries from  one  car  to  another.  One 
of  the  crates  had  a loose  top,  exposing 
the  fruit;  this  crate  stood  on  the  truck 
for  some  time,  and  every  passer-by 
took  out  a berry  or  twoi  until  by  the 
time  the  transfer  was  made  the  top 
layer  of  boxes  were  barely  half  full. 

Now,  suppose  the  shipper  of  this 
fruit  were  to  be  held  criminally  liable 


he  be  compelled  to  lose  the  fruit,  with- 
out having  to  pay  a fine  for  the  short- 
age. And  yet  this  is  the  way  the  pro- 
posed New  York  law  will  work,  as  w< 
understand  it.  The  grape-growers 
the  Chautauqua  grape  belt  are  united 
in  their  opposition  to  the  measure. 

4ft.  4ft, 

Cultivating  Dewberries. 

Select  good,  strong  plants  or  root 
cuttings;  the  root  cuttings  are  as  good 
as  plants  if  not  planted  over  three 
inches  deep;  If  planted  deeper  than 
three  Inches  they  may  not  come  up. 
Dewberries  will  do  well  on  any  sandy 
or  clay  soil,  and  will  do  very  well  on 
poor  land  which  is  too  poor  for  most 
anything  else.  If  they  are  tipped  in 
the  fall  they  should  be  planted  six 
feet  by  twelve  inches;  if  not  to  be 
tipped,  five  feet  by  twelve  inches. 
Never  let  the  plants  cross  the  rows; 
keep  them  lengthwise  the  row  with  a 
pitchfork.  Keep  them  clean  the  first 
years,  and  all  the  years  after,  if  pos- 
sible. They  will  make  a fair  crop 
when  let  go  to  crab  grass,  but  they 
will  make  a much  better  crop  if  kept 
clean.  Never  plant  dewberries  on  wet, 
seepy  land;  the  berries  will  be  very 
small  and  rather  hard  on  such  land. 
I consider  the  dewberry  the  best  ber- 
ry grown  next  to  the  strawberry  They 
can  be  grown  in  some  localities 
where  it  is  too  dry  to  grow  strawber- 
ries without  irrigation,  and  will  make 
from  $50  to  $150  per  acre. 

J.  T.  CHESNUT. 

Keene,  Texas. 

it  it  it 

Next  month  The  Fruit-Grower  will 
have  some  good  articles  on  cherry- 
growing.  May  is  the  cherry  month, 
and  our  title  page  and  the  contents 
of  the  paper  will  discuss  this  fruit — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  fruits 
which  are  neglected,  and  yet  which  is 
very  profitable,  provided  pickers  can 
be  secured  to  handle  the  crop. 


Are  you  reading  the  articles  on 
canning  fruits  and  vegetables  at  home, 
which  are  being  published  in  The 
Fruit-Grower?  We  shall  have  an- 
other good  article  on  this  subject  next 
month.  By  studying  this  subject  you 
can  take  care  of  much  fruit  which 
might  otherwise  be  wasted. 


Lots  of  spray  mixture  will  be  wast- 
ed this  spring,  because  the  man  be- 
hind the  nozzle  does  not  understand 
what  he  is  spraying  for.  He  ought  to 
have  studied  up  on  this  subject  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  This  fellow 
will  be  around  next  fall  saying 
“spraying  doesn’t  pay.”  We  hope  few 
of  the  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family  will  be  in  this  list. 


The  Illinois  Central  Company  has 
reduced  the  minimum  weight  for  car- 
loads of  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
20,000  to  18,000  pounds.  It  has  also  re- 
duced the  freight  rate  4 cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  from  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table districts  of  Mississippi  to  Chi- 
cago. Let  the  good  work  go  on. 


Still  other  tests  were  made,  to  dem- 
onstrate the  value  of  spraying  a larger 
number  of  trees.  Three  varieties  were 


Figure  4.  Entire  crop  (11  bushels)  from  one  unsprayed  Gano  tree,  showing  fruit  free  from  codling  moth  in  pile  to  left; 
wormy  fruit  in  pile  to  right,  and  windfalls  in  pile  to  rear.  Per  cent  free  from  codling  moth,  51. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

. — 


Alfalfa  in  the  Orchard. 

We  notice  in  the  February  issue  an 
article  on  “Alfalfa  in  the  Orchard.” 
While  we  believe  that  the  writer  of  it 
gives  good  advice  when  he  says 
"don’t,”  he  assigns  the  wrong,  or  at 
least  not  the  main,  reason  for  keep- 
ing the  orchard  clear  of  alfalfa.  Al- 
falfa is  not  so  hard  to  eradicate  as 
the  article  would  have  one  believe, 
but  it  is  not  a good  orchard  crop,  be- 
cause the  alfalfa  plant  roots  as  deep 
as  the  trees  themselves,  and  thus  robs 
the  trees  of  their  proper  support.  Not 
only  does  it  steal  the  plant  food  which 
of  right  should  go  to  the  tree,  but, 
what  is  of  more  importance  in  the 
semi-arid  region,  it  appropriates  also 
the  water.  The  water  so  stolen  is 
gone  forever,  but  the  plant  food,  of 
course,  can  be  returned  to  the  soil  by 
cutting  the  crop  and  leaving  it  on  the 
ground.  But  even  in  that  case  the 
salts  have  been  drawn  from  the  deep 
soil  where  they  were  of  use  to  the  tree 
and  deposited  on  the  surface  where 
they  are  of  no  present  value.  The  top 
of  the  ground  can  be  enriched  with- 
out exhausting  the  subsoil.  Clean 
cultivation  is  best,  but  if  one  is  bound 
to  grow  something  in  the  orchard,  use 
a shallow-rooted  crop. 

WOLFE  BROS. 

Wheatland,  Wyo. 

#• 

Who  Knows  How  to  Make  Crab  Ap- 
ple Wine? 

One  of  the  subscribers  wants  to 
know  if  any  member  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  can  tell  him  how  to 
make  crab  apple  wine.  Who  can  fur- 
nish this  information? 

it 

Making  Dill  Pickles. 

In  the  February  Fruit-Grower 
someone  answers  a question  as  to 
how  to  make  dill  pickles.  We  make 
them  just  like  the  plan  recommended, 
with  the  exception  that  instead  of 
using  dill  alone,  we  use  about  the 
same  quantity  of  peach  leaves,  wild 
grape  leaves  and  cherry  leaves.  Cut 
off  the  new  shoots  of  these  plants, 
and  you  need  not  strip  the  leaves 
from  the  stems.  By  using  these  you 
will  need  only  about  one-third  as 
much  dill  as  you  would  otherwise 
use,  and  we  believe  the  flavor  of  the 
pickles  is  improved.  E'.  HEINS. 

Carrollton,  Mo. 

it 

Protecting  Binder  Twine  Against 
Insects. 

I was  considerably  surprised  to 
read  the  answer  from  the  Kansas  Ex- 
periment Station  in  the  March  Fruit- 
Grower,  regarding  a plan  to  make 
binder  twine  insect-proof.  Now,  out 
in  this  part  of  the  country  we  might 
as  well  leave  our  grain  loose  as  to 
bind  it  with  twine  which  had  not  been 
“doped.”  I have  seen  seasons  when 
grain  was  well  bound  with  untreated 
twine,  and  by  the  time  it  was  stacked 
there  wouldn’t  be  enough  bundles  left 
to  make  the  outside  of  the  stack.  The 
Deering  Harvester  Company  has 
“doped”  its  twine  for  years  with  some 
liquid  which  makes  it  practically  in- 
sect-proof. I have  seen  bundles  lie 
on  the  ground  for  some  time  before 
being  shocked,  with  scarcely  a band 
cut.  I think  you  will  find  that  the 
International  Harvester  Company 
treats  all  its  twine  at  present.  The 
twine  could  hardly  be  sold  here  with- 
out this  protection.  Even  after  the 
grain  is  put  in  stack  very  few  bands 
will  be  cut.  Of  course,  mice  will  both- 
er it,  but  no  insects. 

A.  M.  BENJAMIN. 

McCook,  Neb. 

it 

Peaches  Sticking  to  Seeds. 

I saw  in  The  Fruit-Grower  two 
years  ago  last  September  where  a gen- 
tleman said  his  peaches  acted  queen- 
ly, in  that  the  meat  stuck  to  the  seed, 
and  ho  wanted  to  know  the  cause.  I 
suspect  his  peaches  stuck  worse  in 
1906.  and  if  the  owner  does  not  know 
what  is  the  matter  by  this  time  per- 
haps I can  tell  him.  I have  had  this 
experience,  and  the  cause  in  my  case 
was  San  Jose  scale  attacking  the 
tree.  My  peaches  stuck  to  the  seeds 
in  1905  and  1906,  and  the  fruit  did 
not  attain  full  size.  My  trees  are  dead 
and  cut  down.  I did  not  know  the 
scale,  and  did  not  know  what  the 
trouble  was  until  too  late. 

J.  H.  BUTLER. 

Townsend,  Del. 

This  is  not  necessarily  the  cause, 


however,  for  in  some  seasons  some 
varieties  of  peaches  have  a tendency 
to  stick  to  the  seed,  even  though  they 
are  freestones.  Last  year  there  was 
much  complaint  on  this  score,  and 
from  trees  not  affected  with  scale, 
either. — Editor. 

it 

Double-Working  Peach  Trees. 

I notice  in  an  article  on  double- 
working fruit  trees,  that  Mr.  D.  S. 
Thompson  has  trouble  in  getting 
peaches  to  grow  on  plum  stock.  I 
have  top-worked  peaches  on  plum 
very  successfully  in  the  following 
manner: 

While  the  ground  is  yet  frozen  I 
lay  down  the  peach  .ree  I want  to  use 
and  cover  it  with  a mulch,  then 
throw  a plank  or  something  heavy  on 
it,  to  hold  it  in  place.  Keep  this  tree 
dormant  until  after  the  plums  are 
ready  to  graft,  and  then  I have  no 
trouble  to  get  the  grafts  to  grow.  I 
have  fruited  tender  California  clings 
on  Miner  plum  stocks  successfully, 
right  here  in  Central  Iowa.  An  old 
experienced  nurseryman  said  it  could 
not  be  done,  but  it  can — for  I have 
done  it.  C.  W.  BRICKER. 

Ladora,  Iowa. 
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Ants  Injuring  Fruit  of  Red  Rasp- 
berries. 

I grow  red  raspberries,  and  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe  on  the  bushes  it  is 
bothered  with  ants;  the  latter  swarm 
all  over  the  fruit.  Is  there  any  way 
to  prevent  this?  White  grubs  also 
bother  my  black  raspberries.  Is  there 
any  way  to  prevent  this? — W.  J.  V., 
Oakwood,  111. 

Answer  by  Leanord  Haseman,  Mis- 
souri Experiment  Station:  The  ant  re- 
ferred to  is,  I presume,  the  small  one 
commonly  found  feeding  on  ripe  ber- 
ries of  various  kinds.  These  ants  usu- 
ally build  their  nests  in  fence  rails, 
posts,  stumps,  logs,  and  the  like,  so 
in  combating  them  on  your  raspber- 
ries I would  advise  that  you  carefully 
search  out  and  destroy  all  such  har- 
boring and  nesting  places.  When  a 
colony  is  once  discovered  it  can  read- 
ily be  destroyed  by  injecting  a little 
carbon  bisulphide  in  the  entrance  to 
the  nest.  I think  that  if  this  work  is 
carefully  done  you  will  have  no  fur- 
ther trouble  with  the  ants. 

The  white  grub  is  a difficult  pest  to 
work  with.  In  this  case  I would  ad- 
vise that  you  try  tobacco  dust.  Dig  a 
shallow  trench  about  the  base  of  the 
infested  plants,  fill  this  with  the  dust 
and  cover  with  earth.  Much  can  also 
be  accomplished  by  destroying  the 
adults  by  means  of  light  traps  before 
they  lay  eggs  for  a new  brood.  They 
begin  to  appear  the  latter  part  of 
April  or  first  of  May,  and  continue  to 
come  until  the  latter  part  of  June, 
and  are  known  as  May  beetles  or  June 
bugs.  In  case  the  grubs  get  too  strong 
a hold  on  the  patch  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  transplant  it.  Do  not  tranj- 
plant  on  sod  land,  as  the  grubs  are 
always  present  there  in  large  numbers 
and  no  advantage  will  be  gained  by 
the  change. 
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Information  Wanted  About  Gasoline 
Engines. 

I want  to  add  a marine-type  gaso- 
line engine  about  two  horse-power  to 
my  spraying  rig.  consisting  of  a 250- 
gallon  half-round  tank,  No.  6 Mor- 
rill & Morley  pump  and  two  25-foot 
lengths  of  three-quarters  inch  hose. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  do  this?  How 
can  I add  the  pressure  gauge  and 
overflow  valve?  Do  you  think  the 
marine  engine  with  two-foot  fly- 
wheels will  be  a success  for  this  work? 
— W.  H.  R.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Answer  by  F.  R.  Crane,  Illinois  Ex- 
periment Station:  A marine  type  of 
gasoline  engine  works  upon  the  same 
principle  as  any  other  gasoline  en- 
gine, and  will  give  results  which  are 
entirely  satisfactory,  provided  the  en- 
gine is  constructed  properly  and  has 
sufficient  power.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  recommend  any  person  using  a 
gasoline  engine  for  spraying  purposes 
to  purchase  an  engine  of  not  less  than 
3 horse-power  and  of  the  4-cycle  type. 
At  the  present  time  I do  not  know  of 
any  satisfactory  2-cycle  gasoline  en- 
gine. There  are  many  of  them  upon 
the  market,  and  for  a small  power 
they  have  been  giving  fair  results,  but 
they  are  unreliable,  wasteful  in  gaso- 
line, and  unsatisfactory  in  the  hands 
of  the  amateur. 

Regarding  the  pressure  gauge  and 


overflow  valve,  the  addition  of  these 
two  is  merely  a matter  of  mechanical 
arrangement,  and  the  pressure  gauge 
might  be  located  anywhere  between 
the  pump  and  the  outlet  through  the 
hose.  The  overflow  valve  of  course 
will  run  directly  back  into  the  tank, 
and  should  be  set  at  a pressure  of 
about  150  pounds.  By  going  to  any 
machine  shop  with  this  tank  one  can 
have  arranged  his  pressure  gauge  and 
overflow  valve  without  troubls,  as  it 
is  simply  a matter  of  mechanical  ar- 
rangement which  the  average  machin- 
ist should  have  no  difficulty  in  erect- 
ing. 
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Questions  About  Growing  Quinces. 

What  is  the  best  variety  of  quince 
for  Colorado?  What  is  the  best  age 
tree  for  planting?  How  far  apart 
should  they  be  planted?  At  what  age 
do  the  trees  begin  to  bear,  how  long 
do  they  live,  and  what  is  a reasonable 
yield  per  year?  Do  quinces  require 
spraying? — E.  G.  W.,  Chicago,  111. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Paddock,  Colorado 
Experiment  Station:  I find  it  rather 
difficult  to  answer  the  queries  in  re- 
gard to  quince  growing,  for  the  rea- 
son that  this  fruit  is  not  extensively 
grown  in  the  state  and  not  at  all  com- 
mercially, so  far  as  I know.  In  fact, 
one  rarely  sees  a quince  tree  in  even 
our  best  fruit  districts.  However,  I 
should  plant  only  the  very  best  varie- 
ties. Put  them  about  fifteen  feet 
apart,  using  two-year-old  trees. 

Trees  of  all  descriptions  bear  young 
in  this  state.  At  just  what  age  I can- 
not say,  but  I should  imagine  that 
they  might  begin  to  bear  liberally  at 
five  and  six  years. 

I can  say  nothing  in  regard  to  the 
longevity  of  the  tree  of  as  to  the  yield 
per  acre  under  our  conditions.  Quinces 
are  attacked  by  codling  moth,  and  so 
require  spraying  for  this  pest. 
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Grape  Pulp  as  a Fertilizer. 

What  fertilizing  properties,  if  any, 
has  grape  pulp  from  the  wine  press? 

I have  used  this  pulp  on  my  vineyard 
for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  draw- 
ing it  from  a near-by  win',  factory, 
applying  it  the  following  spring,  so 
that  it  has  about  six  months  to  de- 
compose in.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
pulp  acts  as  a good  wood-producer, 
and  that  it  also  increases  the  crop. 
It  is  not  as  good  as  chemical  fertil- 
izers or  barnyard  manure,  but  I think 
it  a fair  substitute,  particularly  as  it 
can  be  had  for  the  hauling.  Who  can 
tell  me  the  value  of  this  pulp? — A.  F. 
S.,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  The  writer 
has  not  been  able  to  find  any  figures 
showing  the  results  of  analyses  of 
grape  pulp  from  the  wine  press  as  a 
fertilizer.  From  what  is  known  of 
the  chemical  content  of  the  grape, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  this  grape 
pulp  would  have  no  greater  fertiliz- 
ing value  at  least  than  leaves  or  any 
other  plant  refuse  shed  from  the  trees. 
Its  benefit  to  the  vineyard  probably 
would  consist  largely  in  that  it  is  a 
good  mulch,  helps  to  mellow  the  soil 
and  in  decaying  in  the  soil  may  aid 
in  setting  other  plant  food  that  may 
be  there.  It  probably  also  has  a 
small  fertilizing  value  of  its  own.  In 
the  absence  of  a chemical  analysis  of 
it,  the  best  index  to  its  value  is  that 
which  the  correspondent  mentions, 
that  of  having  tried  it  on  his  vine- 
yard and  observed  how  it  compared 
with  other  fertilizers. 
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Preventing  Prunes  from  Rotting. 

Is  there  a way  to  prevent  prunes 
from  rotting?  I have  some  trees  that 
are  full  of  prunes  every  year,  but  just 
before  time  for  them  to  ripen  they 
rot  and  fall  off.  Would  spraying  ben- 
efit them  ? If  so,  what  shall  I spray 
with,  and  when  shall  I spray  them?-- 
C.  W.  D.,  Bardwell,  Ky. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  It  is  diffi- 
cult in  the  Central  West  to  prevent 
rotting  of  prunes,  or  in  fact,  of  any  of 
the  European  plums.  Of  course  some 
of  them  rot  worse  than  others.  The 
varieties  which  are  very  subject  to  rot 
are  likely  to  have  a part  of  the  crop 
at  least  destroyed  by  this  disease  even 
with  most  careful  spraying.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  prevent  the  rot  is  to 
spray  the  trees  thoroughly  ' with  a 
strong  Bordeaux  mixture,  using  an  ex- 
cess of  lime,  before  the  buds  start  in 
spring.  We  use  four  pounds  of  cop- 
per sulphate  and  eight  pounds  of  lime 
at  that  time,  covering  the  trees  very 
thoroughly  with  it,  so  they  will  re- 
main covered  at  the  time  growth  be- 
gins. After  growth  begins  the  trees 
cannot  be  sprayed  with  anything 
stronger  than  a very  dilute  Bordeaux 


M&mmoth  Rice  Pop  Corn 


Ears  often  7 to  y Inches  lonsr,  with  22 
rows.  One  ear  has  produced  5 bushels 
The  result  of  continued  and  patient 
breeding:  for  over  30  years  by  one  man. 
Mammoth  Rice  Pop  Corn  excels  all  oth- 
ers in  quality  and  yield.  Will  bring  the 
highest  price  everywhere.  Seed  scarce. 
Write  promptly  if  you  want  some.  Sam- 
ple ears  on  cob  for  10  cents.  Money  back 
if  not  pleased.  Descriptive  circular  free. 
BIG  TENDER  ASPARAGUS. 

A leaflet  telling  how  to  grow  great 
crops  of  big,  tender  asparagus  will  be 
sent  free  to  any  address.  Write  for 
one  today. 

100,000  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 
the  finest  you  ever  saw,  at  bottom  prices. 
Write  for  prices. 

HENRY  JEFFRIES,  OTTAWA,  KAN. 


BAKER’S  TR,CELJAS. 


HARNESS. 


No  whiffletrees— no  traces.  Fine  for  farm  work.  Has  no 
equal  for  use  in  orchard,  vineyard,  garden,  luml>ering:,  etc. 
Easier  on  team.  Writeusnow.  Catalog  free.  Agents  wanted. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO.,  228  Main  Sf.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y 


The  “MONARCH”  is  the 
AUTOMATIC  FISH  HOOK 

that  cannot 
sprung 
or  in 
Holds  the 
tighter  the 
he  pulls;  fish  are 
ing  the  bait.  Pric< 
trated  C talog  of 
free  Agents  wanted.  F.  G. 
Ave,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


DOERING  & CO.,  562  Liberty 


mixture.  In  this  subsequent  spraying 
about  the-  time  the  fruit  begins  to  ma- 
ture we  use  two  pounds  of  copper  sul- 
phate and  four  pounds  of  lime.  Even 
this,  however,  will  not  prevent  the  rot 
on  some  of  the  more  susceptible 
prunes. 
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Cleaning  Trunks  of  Apple  Trees. 

Am  I right  in  what  I have  done  and 
am  doing?  I noticed  on  my  older,  or 
in  fact  all  my  bearing  apple  trees, 
there  was  rough  bark  on  bodies  and 
large  limbs  and  decayed  apples  and 
foliage  and  dirt  in  'all  the  forks.  ‘I 
took  a butcher  knife  and  scraped  the 
body,  or  trunk,  and  limbs  as  high  as 
I could  reach,  cleaning  out  all  forks, 
cleaning  off  all  rough  and  loose  bark, 
and  will  make  a solution  of  lime  and 
water  with  some  sulphur  and  crude 
carbolic  acid  and  use  a coarse  nozzle 
with  my  sprayer  and  give  each  tree  a 
coating  of  the  same  frem  the  surface 
up  into  the  main  or  large  limbs  at 
once.  I am  of  the  belief  that  the 
cleaning  of  the  tree  will  have  the 
same  effect  as  the  currying  of  a 
horse,  mule  or  cow.  I know  it  pays 
to  rub  stock  and  I think  this  would 
aid  vegetable  life.  If  I am  wrong, 
please  tell  me  so,  for  I have  worked 
hard  and  put  in  some  valuable  time 
when  I could  have  been  engaged  in 
the  marble  games  in  the  village  of 
Fair  Grove  instead  of  such  work.  I 
always  wash  my  young  trees  late  in 
the  fall  with  Messeck  Tree  Tonic.  Last 
fall  as  the  trees  were  getting  large, 
and  in  order  to  lessen  expense,  I made 
my  own  tree  tonic  to  protect  from 
rabbits,  mice  and  insects.  I made  it 
of  lime,  crude  carbolic  acid,  soft  soap 
and  enough  flour  to  make  a little 
pasty,  using  a small  amount  of  Vene- 
tion  red  to  give  a pink  cast,  putting 
on  this  solution  with  paint  brush. 

The  bark  on  my  young  trees  has  a 
smooth  surface  and  a yellowish- 
green  color  all  the  season.  The  growth 
is  thrifty.  I believe  in  clean  cultiva- 
tion for  bearing  trees. — D.  H.  M. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  Where  ap- 
ple trees  have  taken  on  a very  rough 
bark  on  the  trunk  it  is  undoubtedly 
best  to  scrape  it  away  and  apply  a 
lime  wash  just  as  suggested  by  the 
correspondent.  If  a pint  of  soft  soap 
to  each  gallon  of  the  lime  wash  is 
used  this  will  aid  in  keeping  the  bark 
fresh,  clean  and  elastic. 

Rust  on  Apples. 

I wish  to  know  if  any  of  your  read- 
ers are  bothered  with  a rust  forming 
on  the  blossom  ends  of  apples,  run- 
ning in  size  from  a ten-cent  piece  to  a 
quarter  of  a dollar,  and  in  a great 
many  instances  cracking  open,  injur- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  apple.  It 
does  not  seem  to  affect  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  fruit  nor  the  size.  If 
any  one  has  this  trouble,  what  rem- 
edy do  they  use?  It  first  appeared 
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here  two  years  ago  on  the  Duchess, 
and  last  season  had  spread  to  the 
Weaithys  and  several  other  varities. 
Although  I sprayed  four  times  with 
Bordeaux  the  disease  was  50  per  cent 
worse  than  the  season  previous. 

At  what  time  do  you  consider  the 
best  time  to  spray  for  bitter  or  brown 
rot,  whether  when  in  full  bloom  or 
just  after  the  bloom  falls?  Last  sea- 
son I sprayed  witli  Bordeaux  as  fol- 
lows: When  the  buds  were  swelling, 
just  after  the  bloom  fell,  and  about 
ten  days  after;  again  ten  days  after 
that.  While  I could  not  note  any 
gain  in  healthy  apples  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  there  was  no  gain  in  the 
rot. — W.  B.  H.,  Vernon,  B.  C. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  From  the 
description  given  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  writer  to  identify  the  so- 
called  rust  forming  on  the  blossom- 
end  of  the  apples  without  seeing  a. 
specimen  of  it.  Sometimes  cold 
spring  weather  after  the  blossoming 
time  will  cause  a trouble  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  description  given.  In  the 
case  referred  to,  however,  the  apple 
may  not  be  suffering  from  the  injury 
of  cold  weather  to  their  tissues.  It 
would  be  well  to  send  a specimen,  if 
possible,  for  identification. 

The  best  time  to  spray  for  bitter- 
rot  is  to  put  on  an  application  of  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  about  once  every 
two  weeks  for  a month  preceding  the 
time  when  bitter-rot  usually  first 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  orchard 
and  continuing  through  the  early 
part  of  the  season  before  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rot.  In  this  section,  for 
example,  it  would  be  throughout  July 
and  August,  every  two  weeks. 
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Value  of  Eucalyptus  Tree  in  Illinois. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information 
through  The  Fruit-Grower  about  the 
eucalyptus  tree?  I have  heard  that 
they  were  largely  planted  in  Califor- 
nia, and  that  they  are  of  use  in  ma- 
larial districts.  Is  the  tree  of  rapid 
growth,  and  is  the  wood  of  any  value? 
Would  it  thrive  in  the  delta  land  be- 
tween Memphis  and  Vicksburg?  There 
is  need  of  it  there  if  it  is  of  any  value 
in  malarial  regions.  The  vast  delta 
lands  along  the  Mississippi  are  being 
opened  up  and  this  subject  would  in- 
terest a good  many  readers. — J.  J.  C., 
Jacksonville,  111. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  Eucalyptus 
trees  are  planted  largely  in  warm,  ma- 
larial sections,  and  they  are  thought 
by  some  to  oppose  malaria.  An 
article  on  this  effect  by  Dr.  Edw. 
Pepper  appears  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society 
(Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.,  35:  39-36). 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  hardier 
forms  of  the  eucalyptus  might  grow 
between  Memphis  and  Vicksburg.  Some 
of  the  forms  grown  in  California  are 
said  to  endure  a temperature  as  low 
as  19  degrees  above  zero.  Many  forms 
of  the  eucaluptus  trees  are  very  valu- 
able timber  trees.  The  eucalyptus  in- 
troduced in  this  country  has  been 
grown  in  California  mainly  and  in 
those  parts  of  the  state  where  it  is 
warm  enough  for  the  orange  and 
lemon  to  thrive,  so  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  speak  positively  as  to  wheth- 
er any  forms  would  thrive  in  the  sec- 
tions mentioned  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Any  one  contemplating  plant- 
ing these  trees  would  probably  find 
most  abundant  information  from  the 
people  of  California.  A letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Berkeley,  California,  would  no 
doubt  secure  detailed  information  up- 
on the  subject. 
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Peach  Pits  Cracking  Open. 

I have  a few  young  peach  trees  just 
coming  into  bearing,  which  produce 
fruits  the  pits  of  which  crack  open, 
the  halves  adhering  to  the  flesh  of 
the  peach.  I think  the  trees  are  of 
the  Captain  E'de  variety.  Is  this  a 
disease?  If  so,  will  it  be  communi- 
cated to  other  trees?  Is  there  a rem- 
edy?— O.  L.  E.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  cracking  of  the  peach 
seeds  is  not  due  to  any  definite  dis- 
ease capable  of  being  spread  to  other 
peaches.  This  difficulty  occurs  more 
readily  in'  some  varieties  than  in  oth- 
ers, but  probably  will  not  spread  from 
one  tree  to  another.  There  is  no  rem- 
edy for  it  except  to  select  varieties 
which  are  least  susceptible  to  the  trou- 
ble. 
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Black  Rot  of  Cabbage. 

Can  some  of  the  members  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family  tell  me  the 
cause  and  cure  of  the  black  rot  of 
cabbage  and  cauliflower?  This  Is  a 


serious  pest,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  see 
it  discussed. — E.  H.  Id.,  St.  Johnsbury 
Center,  N.  Y. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  The  black 
rot  of  cabbage  and  cauliflower  is  a 
bacterial  disease  for  which  we  know 
of  no  successful  preventive  that  may 
be  applied  directly.  Once  the  disease 
lias  gotten  into  a cabbage  patch,  how- 
ever, it  will  spread  from  one  plant  to 
another.  It  probably  lives  over  in  the 
soil  in  the  cabbage  patch  from  year 
to  year.  To  avoid  it  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  best  means  is,  first,  to  rotate 
the  cabbage  patch  each  year,  that  is, 
do  not  plant  cabbages  where  they  were 
grown  the  previous  year,  but  put  them 
in  fresh  soil  if  possible;  secondly,  as 
soon  as  the  black  rot  begins  to  appear 
in  the  patch  it  is  best  to  take  out  the 
infected  plants  before  the  disease 
spreads  to  others.  The  disease  may 
be  recognized  by  the  outer  rim  of 
the  leaves  turning  dark  colored,  and 
if  such  a leaf  is  broken  off  black 
strands  can  be  seen  running  through 
the  fibers  of  the  leaf.  Diseased  cab- 
bage lying  on  the  ground  will  better 
enable  the  disease  to  spread  through- 
out the  same  place  next  year.  It  is 
best  to  keep  all  cabbage  refuse  from 
the  manure  pile  or  compost  heap,  as 
the  disease  might  be  carried  out  and 
spread  on  ihe  land  in  this  way  if  rot- 
ten cabbage  were  placed  in  the  ma- 
nure pile. 
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Duchess  Apple  Tree  Not  Bearing 

I have  a Duchess  apple  tree  that 
has  not  borne  a blossom  for  the  past 
four  or  five  years.  Tree  is  in  appar- 
ently healthy  condition.  Is  there  any- 
thing I can  do  to  again  bring  it  into 
bearing? — C.  F.  P.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

Try  girdling  the  tree  in  June.  Re- 
move a narrow  strip  of  bark  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree;  this  will  check  the 
growth  of  the  tree  and  cause  the  for- 
mation of  fruit  buds. 

^ ^ ^ 

About  the  Fruit  Crop. 

Notwithstanding  The  Fruit-Grower 
sent  out  no  letters  this  month  regard- 
ing prospects  for  fruit  crops,  some  of 
our  readers  are  reporting  conditions 
in  their  localities. 

John  Coleman,  Aline,  Okla.,  says 
that  a freeze  on  March  13th  did  not 
injure  peaches,  which  were  then  in  full 
bloom.  Prospects  for  crop  are  good. 

From  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  comes 
word  that  a light  bloom  will  be  on 
Ben  Davis  trees,  full  bloom  on  other 
varieties.  Peaches  promise  about  a 
third  of  a crop  there,  but  are  full 
crop  south  of  the  mountains.  Straw- 
berries promise  well,  and  the  season 
is  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than 
usual. 

From  Michigan  come  very  discour- 
aging reports  as  to  peach  crop.  Thou- 
sands of  trees  were  killed  outright 
by  the  freeze  of  last  October,  and  the 
crop  from  that  section  will  not  be 
large.  Reports  of  damage  also  come 
from  Western  New  York,  which  was 
struck  by  the  same  storm. 

The  peach  crop  of  the  New  Eng- 
land states  has  been  killed  by  the  se- 
vere winter — the  weather  there  was 
very  severe,  although  in  the  West  it 
was  the  mildest  winter  for  years. 

Georgia  reports  good  prospects  for 
peaches.  In  some  parts  of  the  Texas 
peach  belt  there  is  complaint  that  the 
Elberta  bloom  was  very  light.  In 
Southern  Missouri  prospects  are  good. 
Koshkonong  reports  a splendid  peach 
bloom,  several  weeks  earlier  than 
usual.  Peaches  bloomed  in  North 
Missouri  earlier  than  ever  before,  and 
most  varieties  are  too  full  at  this 
time. 

As  stated  before,  The  Fruit-Grower 
did  not  send  out  cards  for  this  month, 
on  account  of  the  unusual  season.  The 
weather  during  March  was  very  un- 
seasonable, the  temperature  having 
risen  to  above  90  a number  of  times 
in  the  Missouri  Valley.  Every  kind 
of  vegetation  was  unusually  early,  and 
there  was  danger  that  late  frosts 
would  catch  everything  in  the  fruit 
line.  All  these  reports  which  are  pub- 
lished, therefore,  must  be  read  with 
the  understanding  that  the  season  is 
unusual,  and  that  while  the  bloom  is 
satisfactory,  there  are  many  chances 
that  late  frosts  (n  April  will  greatly 
reduce  the  crop.  Next  month  we  hope 
to  have  more  definite  reports. 


Prize-Winning'  Gardening  Articles. 

The  persons  who  passed  upon  the 
articles  in  our  Gardening  number 
have  decidej  that  the  three  prizes  for 
the  best  articles  to  go  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

First  prize — D.  A.  Rupp,  Sidney,  la., 
for  article  entitled  “Market  Garden- 
ing in  Iowa.’’ 

Second  prize — J.  R.  Lambert,  Coats- 
burg,  111.,  for  article  on  “Snaps  Beans 
in  a Young  Orchard.” 

Third  prize — Geo.  G.  Witty,  Bard- 
well,  Ky.,  for  article  on  “Intensive 
Gardening — Three  Crops  on  Same 
Ground.” 

The  winners  of  prizes  for  best  ar- 
ticles in  this  number  will  be  an- 
nounced next  month. 

The  Fruit-Grower  thanks  all  who 
have  helped  to  make  these  special 
numbers  a success;  this  includes  those 
whose  articles  were  crowded  out  for 
lack  of  room,  as  well  as  those  whose 
matter  was  published.  Just  here  we 
want  to  urge  our  friends  to  keep  ac- 
count of  their  gardening  work  this 
season,  so  that  next  spring  we  can 
have  better  articles  and  more  of  them 
than  this  year.  Try  to  get  some  good 
photographs  of  jour  gardening  work, 
at  different  stages,  and  use  these  to 
illustrate  your  story — it  will  help  won- 
derfully. 

^ 

An  Amended  Formula  for  Lime-Sul- 
phur Mixture. 

Mr.  I.  C.  Wetherell,  East  Burnaby, 
New  Westminster,  B.  C.,  writes  The 
Fruit-Grower  that  he  has  modified 
the  usual  formula  for  making  lime- 
sulphur  mixture,  adding  a little  ce- 
ment to  make  the  mixture  more  ad- 
hesive. He  wants  to  know  if  any 
other  growers  have  tried  this  plan;  if 
so,  what  were  the  results?  Of  course 
this  mixture  is  to  be  used  while  trees 
are  dormant,  just  the  same  as  the  reg- 
ular lime-sulphur  mixture.  Mr. 
Wetherell’s  formula  is  as  follows  for 
making  fifty  gallons  of  the  mixture: 

Make  seventeen  pounds  of  sulphur 
into  a thin  paste  ready  for  use.  Place 
twenty-five  pounds  of  lime  in  a cask 
and  pour  on  it  ten  gallons  of  boiling 
water,  and  then  add  the  sulphur  paste. 
Allow  the  lime  to  boil  the  sulphur  and 
keep  the  lid  on  the  cask  for  half  an 
hour;  if  lime  is  extra  strong  it  may 
need  stirring  during  the  boiling  proc- 
ess. Stir  the  mixture  up  well,  and 
then  partly  fill  the  cask  with  cold 
water.  Then  add  four  pounds  of  ce- 
ment, and  keep  the  mixture  well 
stirred  for  five  minutes,  after  which 
the  cask  can  be  filled  to  make  the 
fifty  gallons  of  the  mixture. 

Regarding  this  formula  Mr.  Wether- 
ell says:  "I  am  using  this  mixture 

myself,  with  very  good  results,  but 
would  like  to  know  what  other  grow- 
ers think  of  it.  The  cement  makes 
the  spray  adhere  well  to  the  trees, 
and  it  is  not  easily  washed  off  by 
rain.  More  cement  might  be  used, 
but  I think  four  pounds  is  sufficient 
for  spraying  in  March.  This  mixture 
is  easy  to  make,  and  can  be  sprayed 
while  cold,  thus  saving  much  time 
and  labor.” 

Have  any  other  of  our  readers  tried 
adding  cement  to  this  or  any  other 
mixture,  to  make  it  adhere  better? 
If  so,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  them 
report  their  experience  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 
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from  a tree  of  Uneeda  Cling.  I ob- 
tained two  trees  similar  to  parent,  al- 
though not  so  large  or  so  good;  two 
fine  yellow  peaches,  on  freestone  and 
one  cling;  the  others  are  all  worth 
less  varieties.  I would  like  to  know 
of  any  other  theory  as  to  why  trees  do 
not  reproduce  true  from  seed. 

W.  A.  BARNETT. 

Delight,  Ark. 

Of  course  the  bees  and  other  agen- 
cies help  to  cross-fertilize  the  blos- 
soms, and  in  this  way  help  to  pre- 
vent trees  reproducing  exactly.  But 
there  is  another  influence  at  work, 
and  that  is  the  tendency  to  revert  to 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  an- 
cestry of  the  variety.  Heredity  has 
an  influence,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
revert  to  the  type  of  some  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  variety.  This,  with  the 
cross-fertilization  referred  to,  makes 
the  changes  in  varieties. 


^ ^ 


Covvpeas  as  a Profitable  Crop. 

As  the  season  for  planting  cowpeas 
approaches  I want  to  tell  readers  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  our  experience  with 
a small  patch  of  them.  We  planted 
two  gallons  of  Whippoorwill  seed  in 
rows  two  feet  apart.  They  grew  nice- 
ly, and  we  gathered  and  sold  for  table 
use  when  pods  were  yellow  eighty 
half-bushel  baskets,  which  sold  at  20 
cents  per  basket.  We  saved  forty  bas- 
kets for  seed  and  to  eat  during  the 
winter  (they  make  a very  nice  dish); 
we  hulled  eight  bushels,  which 
brought  $1.75  per  bushel,  and  besides 
all  this  we  got  four  loads  of  good  hay. 

Pike  County,  Mo.  MRS.  S 

And  it  might  be  added  that  the  soil 
was  better  the  following  year  for  hav- 
ing grown  this  crop  of  peas. 


^ 


The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  Farmers’  Bul- 
letin No.  275  on  “The  Gipsy  Moth  and 
How  to  Control  It.”  It  is  free,  and 
those  who  live  in  the  Eastern  States, 
where  this  insect  is  found  at  present, 
ought  to  have  it. 


Wliy  Peaches  Do  Not  Reproduce  from 
Seed. 

Some  brother  asks,  in  the  February 
Fruit-Grower,  something  about  seed- 
ling peaches;  he  cannot  see  why  like 
does  not  produce  like.  I have  been 
studying  on  this  subject  for  some 
years,  and  I credit  the  bee  with  all 
this  mixing  business,  mixing  pollen  of 
various  trees  thus  causing  cross-fer- 
tilization. Six  years  ago  I planted 
twenty-four  seed  from  fruit  taken 


Strawberries  in  Michigan. 

I have  been  a reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  for  several  years,  and  I have 
never  noticed  any  articles  from  straw- 
berry growers  in  this  locality.  Here 
is  my  experience  in  that  line: 

I had  a piece  of  light  clay  loam  on 
which  there  was  a clover  sod.  I ap- 
plied to  this  a good  dressing  of  barn- 
yard manure  and  planted  it  to  corn, 
and  the  year  following  to  potatoes.  I 
plowed  this  piece  the  next  spring,  har- 
rowed it  down  fine,  marked  it  in  rows 
4 feet  apart  and  set  it  to  strawberry 
plants  from  20  inches  to  3 feet  apart 
in  the  row,  according  to  the  varieties 
— whether  their  habit  is  to  grow  long 
or  short  runners.  I then  kept  the 
ground  level,  and  kept  the  runners  off 
until  August,  after  which  I “layered” 
my  plants  to  fill  a narrow  hedge  row 
and  kept  the  other  runners  cut  off 
for  the  remainder  of  the  fall. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  was  frozen  I 
mulched  them,  using  coarse  cornstalks 
chopped  fine  with  a feed-cutter.  These 
give  better  satisfaction  than  any  oth- 
er mulch  I have  ever  used,  because 
they  do  not  furnish  so  good  a shelter 
for  crickets  and  other  insects.  I ap- 
ply this  from  the  wagon  box  in  small 
piles,  and  then  afterwards  I spread 
it  evenly  upon  the  strawberry  rows 
with  a manure  fork. 

In  the  spring  I pull  the  weeds  by 
hand  from  among  the  plants,  and 
keep  them  cut  between  rows,  should 
there  happen  to  be  any,  up  to  the 
time  the  strawberries  come  in  blos- 
som. 

The  Warfields  pay  well  for  us,  but 
we  have  better  results  by  picking  only 
one  crop  from  them  and  renewing  our 
bed  every  year.  We  use  Senator  Dun- 
lap for  a polienizer,  as  they  are  of  a 
good  color  and  a fair  yielder,  though 
they  do  not  do  as  well  for  us  as  the 
Warfield. 

Glen  Mary  is  my  third  choice.  They 
are  a fancy  berry  and  a good  yielder 
on  high,  well-drained  soil.  The  stems 
are  rather  short,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  mulch  them  to  keep  the  berries 
clean,  and  besides,  the  foliage  is  scant 
and  the  blossoms  are  more  exposed  to 
the  frost  than  in  most  varieties. 

The  plants  of  the  Uncle  Jim,  our 
next  best  variety,  are  very  healthy. 
They  are  fair  yielders,  and  compara- 
tively late,  but  their  fruiting  season 
is  too  short,  hence  we  do  not  depend 
mainly  upon  the  Uncle  Jim  for  our 
late  berries.  We  also  grow  Brandy- 
wine. These  berries  are  very  fancy; 
they  are  good  yielders,  they  ripen  late 
and  the  advantage  they  possess  is  a 
luxuriant  foliage,  which  protects  the 
blossoms  so  well  that  we  are  sure  of  a 
fair  crop  even  on  an  unfavorable 

year. 

As  I was  pressed  for  time  last  sea- 
son, I did  not  keep  an  account  of  the 
amount  of  crates  I picked  from  one 
acre  of  the  above  varieties,  but  my 
books  show. that  I took  in  about  $400. 

EMERY  LA  PARD. 

R.  R.  12,  Box  10, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

% % it 

Going  to  Do  Missionary  Work. 

I can’t  raise  fruit  without  The 

Fruit-Grower.  Have  thought  a num- 
ber of  times  I would  try  to  get  up  a 
club,  and  now  want  you  to  send  me 
about  a dozen  sample  copies,  for  I am 
going  to  do  some  missionary  work 

and  try  to  get  some  subscribers. 

FRED  J.  DICKSON. 

Dallas  City,  111. 

We  wish  several  thousand  of  our 
readers  would  catch  this  same  spirit, 
and  try  to  get  up  a club  of  new  sub- 
scribers while  we  are  offering  to  send 
two  subscriptions  for  $1.  Will  you 
not  see  your  neighbors,  just  as  Mr. 
Dickson  will  see  his? 
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Orchard  Work  in -Arkansas 


Some  time  ago  The  Fruit-Grower 
published  part  of  a bulletin  written  by 
Prof.  Ernest  Walker  of  the  Arkansas 
Experiment  Station,  and  issue  by  that 
institution,  on  the  work  of  renovating 
an  old  orchard.  This  bulletin  contain- 
ed only  the  report  of  the  preliminary 
work,  and  now  Bulletin  No.  95,  by  the 
same  author,  has  been  issued,  telling 
of  the  results  in  this  orchard  during 
the  season  of  1906.  This  bulletin  is 
very  complete,  and  in  addition  to  re- 
porting results  of  the  past  season’s 
work,  it  tells  of  the  cause  of  many  fail- 
ures in  spraying  in  Arkansas,  and  also 
contains  a very  complete  spraying  cal- 
endar, which  will  be  found  valuable  by 
every  orchardist  in  the  Ozark  country. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  bulletin, 
Prof.  Walker  says  it  has  been  slow  to 
get  the  growers  up  to  the  point  where 
they  appreciate  the  necessity  of  spray- 
ing their  trees  and  adopting  other  ap- 
proved orchard  practices.  Some  grow- 
ers began  to  spray  early,  and  were  not 
successful.  Their  failure  has  been  hard 
to  overcome,  for  neighbors  who  had 
watched  their  operations  at  once  con- 
demned spraying,  and  yet,  says  the 
bulletin,  “inquiry  reveals  the  fact  that 
these  set-backs  to  spraying  were  due 
to  a variety  of  causes  having  their 
sources  in  the  grower’s  mistakes,  or 
failure  to  thoroughly  master  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  work  undertaken. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  sources 
of  unsatisfactory  experience: 

(1)  No  agitator  on  pump;  (2)  poor 
nozzles — throwing  a shower  instead  of 
a mist;  (3)  insufficient  and  variable 
pressure;  (4)  lack  of  thoroughness; 
(5)  failure  to  do  the  work  at  the  right 
time  on  account  of  unfavorable 
weather;  (6)  use  of  wrong  materials 
for  the  pest  being  fought;  (7)  use  of 
impure  materials;  (8)  improper  mix- 
ing of  Ingredients;  (9)  neglect  of  later 
sprayings;  (10)  too  large  orchards  for 
spraying  facilities;  (11)  interference  of 
rains  or  winds  with  timely  and  thor- 
ough work;  (12)  expecting  spraying  to 
compensate  for  neglect  of  the  usual 
good  care,  of  which  spraying  is  only 
one  feature.” 

The  bulletin  states  that,  although 
the  work  of  education  has  been  slow,  it 
has  been  continuous,  until  now  there 
is  more  interest  in  the  subject  than 
ever  before.  As  to  the  causes  which 
brought  about  this  result,  the  author 
says: 

“The  years  1902,  1903,  1904  and  1905 
were  ‘off  years’  in  Arkansas  apple  or- 
chards. The  last  was  not  wholly  such, 
but  one  of  a light  crop  here  and  else- 
where. In  1903  a late  spring  freeze 
was  the  cause  of  the  fruit  failure.  The 
others  were  just  ‘off  years.’  Four  such 
years  in  succession  were  hard  on  the 
growers  and  the  public,  too.  It  had 
the  effect  of  causing  growers  to  ques- 
tion the  orchard  policy  they  had  been 
following,  and  particularly  when  in 
spite  of  the  ‘off  year,’  some  orchardists 
had  good  crops  and  fine  apples.  The 
horticultural  press  gave  accounts  of 
splendid  results  in  a number  of  com- 
mercial orchards  in  several  different 
states.  These  results  attracted  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  attention  on 
account  of  the  contrary  experience  of 
the  average  growers  during  the  same 
and  preceding  years.  These  successful 
results  were  found  in  orchards  where 
the  owners  were  spraying  and  follow- 
ing other  up-to-date  methods  which 
year  after  year  the  experiment  station 
had  been  advocating. 

“Similar  successful  results  on  a com- 
mercial scale  for  the  year  1905  were 
obtained  in  an  orchard  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  writer,  and  published  in 
Bulletin  No.  91  of  Arkansas  Station. 
The  contract  between  results  in  spray- 
ed and  otherwise  well-cared-for  or- 
chards in  that  year  were  so  marked  in 
comparison  with  those  in  unsprayed 
orchards,  that  a tremendous  interest 
was  aroused.  As  a result,  a great  many 
spraying  outfits  were  purchased  by  Ar- 
kansas growers  in  1906.  Besides  the 
several  types  of  barrel  rigs  a number 
of  power  sprayers  were  purchased.  At 
present  there  are  doubtless  more  power 
spraying  rigs  in  Arkansas  than  there 
were  barrel  sprayers  in  the  state  in 
1900. 

“Peach  - growers  southward  have 
hitherto  given  no  attention  as  a rule, 
to  spraying,  but  they  are  now  taking 
up  the  matter,  and  the  large  orchard- 
ists are  purchasing  power  sprayers. 
Peach  orchards  yield  well  for  a few 
years  on  the  worn  cotton  soils  without 
fertilizers,  spraying,  or  special  skillful 
care.  Then  they  begin  to  show  the 
need  of  better  care.  In  a trip  through 


the  peach  section  last  summer,  or- 
chards everywhere  showed  the  need  of 
fertilization  and  better  care  generally, 
and  the  need  of  humus-forming  crops, 
like  cowpeas  or  other  legumes.  The 
trees,  as  a rule,  also  showed  serious 
injury  by  shot-hole  fungus,  while  the 
curculio  has  been  causing  heavy  losses. 
The  brown  rot,  or  twig  blight,  did 
much  damage  last  year,  while  peach- 
leaf  curl  is  rather  abundant  some  sea- 
sons. These  matters  are  beginning  to 
compel  attention. 

“Just  now  there  is  an  increased  in- 
terest in  the  matter  of  spraying,  ow- 
ing to  the  presence  of  San  Jose  scale 
in  a few  of  our  peach  and  apple  or- 
chards. Were  a careful  survey  made, 
it  is  probable  that  the  scale  would  be 
found  to  be  present  in  other  places, 
and  more  abundantly  than  our  people 
are  aware.  The  presence  of  this  great- 
est of  insect  orchard  pests  may  well 
awaken  interest.  For  although  it  can 
be  kept  from  doing  great  damage  and 
held  in  check  by  the  lime  and  sulphur 
spray,  it  behooves  us  to  be  about  the 
business  to  prevent  the  damage  which 
will  inevitably  result  if  this  pest  is 
allowed  to  multiply  unchecked.  It  is 
a pest  which  is  more  rapidly  injurious 
to  peach  trees  than  to  apple.  It  will 
kill  a peach  tree  in  about  three  years. 
It  is  capable  of  spreading  rapidly,  and 
during  the  past  season  or  two  seems 
to  be  making  rapid  headway  in  sev- 
eral states.  Growers  should  be  on  the 
look-out  for  it  and  promptly  send  sam- 
ples of  the  bark  of  trees  which  appear 
suspicious,  to  the  entomogolist  of  the 
Arkansas  Experiment  Station.” 

The  author  mentions  the  need  of  a 
law  which  will  provide  for  thorough 
inspection  of  nurseries  and  orchards, 
so  that  the  presence  of  this  insect  can 
be  detected  by  experts,  and  prompt 
steps  taken  to  combat  the  pest.  In 
concluding  that  part  of  the  bulletin 
which  refers  to  general  orchard  condi- 
tions in  Arkansas,  Prof.  Walker  says: 

“On  the  whole,  the  outlook  for  Ar- 
kansas fruit-growing  is  better  than  it 
has  been.  We  are  awaking  from  our 
dreams  of  vast  orchards  of  perfect  fruit 
and  great  crops  without  other  core 
than  that  incident  to  harvesting  and 
counting  money,  and  we  are  sanely 
considering  the  proposition  of  small 
areas  well  cared  for  where  we  can  en- 
joy the  fun  of  doing  things  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  do  themselves.  Could 
we  do  so  more  often  than  we  do  there 
is  no  real  satisfaction  in  reaping  where 
we  have  not  sown — but  the  bread  of 
our  hands  is  sweet.  To  be  content  with 
what  nature  sends  is  to  be  a mendicant 
— a gleaner  of  crumbs  when  it  is  our 
privilege  to  be  lord  and  master  at  the 
feast." 

Then  the  author  takes  up  the  exper- 
ience of  1906  in  the  orchard  under  his 
charge,  which  was  discussed  in  his  bul- 
letin No.  91.  Prof.  Walker  says: 

“The  orchard  in  which  the  spraying 
was  done  was  the  apple  orchard  re- 
ported upon  in  bulletin  91,  embracing 
two  thousand  bearing  trees,  or  about 
twenty-seven  acres — the  actual  area  in 
orchard  represented.  The  orchard  had 
a light  pruning  last  winter,  and  fair 
cultivation.  Each  bearing  tree  last 
spring  received  six  pounds  of  a fertil- 
izer— a few  trees  on  poorer  ground  re- 
ceived further  small  applications  of 
stable  manure.  Rye  was  used  as  a 
cover  crop  in  nearly  all  the  orchard, 
except  two  of  the  poorer  portions  which 
were  sown  to  crimson  clover.  The 
commercial  fertilizer  furnished:  Ni- 

trogen, 2 per  cent;  phosphoric  acid,  6-7 
per  cent;  potash,  10-12  per  cent.  This 
was  applied  broadcast  in  the  middles 
and  worked  into  the  soil  by  means  of 
a cutaway  disc  and  smoothing  harrow. 
The  application  amounted  to  450 
pounds  to  the  acre,  and  furnished: 
Nitrogen,  9 pounds;  phosphoric  acid, 
27  pounds;  potassium,  45  pounds.  This 
was  a light  application.  Double  the 
amount  could  well  have  been  given. 
The  last  year’s  application  will  be  du- 
plicated this  spring — when  the  ground 
will  be  plowed  three  to  four  inches 
deep  to  place  the  unsoluble  portion 
down  where  it  should  be. 

“The  mixing  of  ingredients  for  spray- 
ing was  done  from  stock  preparation, 
such  as  usually  recommended.  An  ele- 
vated platform  for  the  mixing  tank 
was  constructed  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed further  on  in  this  bulletin.  A 
‘Friend’  gasolene  sprayer  was  used, 
wide-tired  wheels,  200  gallon  tank, 
and  two  runs  of  hose  25  and  50  feet, 
pressure  of  140  pounds,  provided  with 
extension  rods  and  cluster  nozzles  of 
the  vermorel  type.  Most  of  the  time 


I IFF  ON  PATH  TRY  During-  the  summer  an  unceasing  warfare  must  be  waged 
Ull  ruuum  against  LICE  and  MITES.  The  BEST  preparation  to  use  is 

Turner’s  Lice  Killer 


This  preparation  kills  mites  and  lice — In  fact,  all  kinds  of  insects — and  Is  posi- 
tively harmless  to  the  fowls,  If  used  according  to  directions.  In  using  Turner’s  Lice 
Killer  on  old  fowls,  simply  spray  them  while  on  their  roosts,  and  every  louse  and 
mite  will  be  killed;  for  young  chicks  spray  inside  of  coops.  For  mites  of  all  kinds, 
spray  the  houses,  including  roosts  and  dropping  boards.  Used  in  this  way,  your 
chickens  will  be  free  from  all  kinds  of  vermin,  and  no  damage  will  follow. 

Turner’s  is  the  only  lice  killer  which  can  be  safely  sprayed  directly  on  poultry. 

KILLS  LICE  ON  LIVE  STOCK. 

Turner's  Lice  Killer  is  a positive  remedy  for  lice  on  all  kinds  of  live  stock. 

Don’t  dip  your  sheep  for  ticks — spray  them  with  Turner’s  Lice  Killer,  and  the 
ticks  will  be  killed  and  the  fleece  not  injured. 

No  need  to  dip  your  hogs — simply  spray  them  with  Turner’s  Lice  Killer,  and 
you  will  not  only  kill  the  lice,  but  destroy  the  nits  at  same  time. 

Turner’s  Lice  Killer,  sprayed  on  horses  and  cattle,  will  keep  flies  away,  thus 
adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  animals,  and  profitable  with  milk  cows. 

On  account  of  its  various  uses. 

TURNER’S  LICE  KILLER  IS  NEEDED  ON  EVERY  FARM 

It  can  be  used  directly  on  the  animals,  and  is  effective,  safe  and  harmless. 
Guaranteed  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 

Prices;  One-gallon  can,  $1;  five-gallon  can,  $4.50.  Full  directions  with  every 
can.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it;  if  he  cannot  furnish  it.  send  his  name  to  us.  with  your 
order,  and  we  will  fill  your  first  order,  freight  prepaid,  at  prices  quoted  above. 

J.  F.  TURNER  & COMPANY,  CLARINDA,  IOWA 


the  men  worked  on  the  ground,  but 
the  height  of  some  trees  made  it  nec- 
essary in  part  of  the  orchard,  for  one 
of  the  men  to  stand  on  the  platform, 
three  feet  high  above  the  tank. 

“The  4-4-50  formula  for  Bordeaux 
was  used.  The  arsenite  used  was  ‘Dis- 
parene’  (arsenate  of  lead).  Three 
pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  Bordeaux 
were  used.  The  Disparene  was  first 
carefully  worked  over  with  water  and 
thinned  till  about  like  milk,  and  was 
then  poured  into  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
while  working  the  agitator  on  the  mix- 
ing tank.  A part  of  the  orchard  re- 
ceived three  sprayings,  a part  four, 
and  another  portion  five,  as  follows: 

‘‘Part  1 — Spraying  (1)  Bordeaux,  as 
buds  expanded;  (2)  Bordeaux  contain- 
ing arsenite,  after  petals  fell;  (3)  Bor- 
deaux after  finishing  No.  2. 

“Part  2 — (4)  Bordeaux  two  weeks 
later.  Earlier  sprayings  as  above. 

“Part  3 — (5)  Bordeaux  with  arsenite 
July  15th.  Earlier  sprayings  as  above. 

“The  general  results  for  the  orchard 
were  2185  barrels  of  No.  1 apples  and 
258%  barrels  of  culls  in  all;  or  slightly 
less  than  90  per  cent  of  barreling  ap- 
ples. 

“The  part  sprayed  three  times  was 
in  fine  condition  till  about  gathering 
time.  It  was  showing  as  good  results 
as  the  part  sprayed  four  times(  until 
shortly  before  gathering  the  apples. 
Then  the  bitter  rot  started  in  this  part 
of  the  orchard,  and  while  the  attack 
was  not  severe  it  spotted  a good  many 
of  the  finest  apples.  These  were  close- 
ly culled  out,  increasing  the  culls  from 
five  to  twenty-one  per  cent  for  this 
part  of  the  orchard.  The  bitter-rot  af- 
fected a few  apples  in  the  part  spray- 
ed four  times,  until  shortly  before 
gathering  the  apples.  Then  the  bitter 
rot  started  in  this  part  of  the  orchard, 
and  while  the  attack  was  not  severe 
it  spotted  a good  many  of  the  finest 
apples.  These  were  closely  culled  out, 
increasing  the  culls  from  five  to  twen- 
ty-one per  cent  for  this  part  of  the 
orchard.  The  bitter-rot  affected  a few 
apples  in  the  part  sprayed  four  times, 
but  there  was  barely  a touch  of  it  on  a 
few  trees.  This  part  showed  only  five 
per  cent  culls.  The  part  sprayed  five 
times — the  last  July  15,  had  not  an 
apple  touched  by  bitter  rot,  and  show- 
ed the  largest  percentage  of  perfect 
apples,  the  crop  being  almost  perfect 
— only  two  per  cent  of  culls. 

“Bitter  rot  was  responsible  for  the 
larger  part  of  the  cull  apples  in  the 
orchard,  although  on  the  whole  the 
season  was  only  moderately  favorable 
for  its  development;  being  rather  too 
cool,  though  moist. 

“Scab  was  almost  absent  in  the  or- 
chard. There  were  touches  of  the  ‘star 
fungus’  (Phyllosticta  sp.)  but  only  lit- 
tle serious  damage.  Codling  moth 
damage  was  very  slight.  The  curculio 
likewise  did  but  very  little  damage. 
In  other  unsprayed  orchards  near  by 
the  ‘star  fungus’  did  great  damage, 
and  the  codling  moth  became  more  and 
more  serious  as  the  season  advanced. 
The  curculio  damage  was  also  plen- 
tiful in  most  orchards. 

"Disparene  has  given  much  better 
results  than  Paris  green  this  season 
in  this  vicinity. 

"Other  sprayed  orchards  in  which 
the  arsenite  used  was  Paris  green  after 
petals  dropped  showed  good  results  till 
late  in  the  season  (August),  when 
there  was  severe  damage  by  the  late 
brood  of  codling  moth,  and  some 
damage  as  a rule  by  bitter  rot.  The 
apparent  explanation  of  this  late 
damage  by  codling  moth  in  these  or- 
chards is  that  the  frequent  rains  dur- 
ing the  summer  washed  away  the 
Paris  green,  while  proximity  of  near- 
by unsprayed  orchards  furnished  a 
large  late  brood  of  the  insect. 
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“Disparene  as  is  well  known,  adheres 
better  and  is  more  lasting  in  its  effects 
than  Paris  green  or  the  other  usual 
arsenites.  But  part  of  the  good  results 
shown  may  have  been  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  all  fallen  and  decaying 
apples  were  removed  from  the  orchard 
the  preceding  fall,  while  of  two  neigh- 
bors’ orchards  of  bearing  trees,  one 
was  sprayed  and  the  other  had  only  a 
small  crop. 

“In  an  unsprayed  orchard  situated 
on  similar  soil  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  orchard  for  which  results  are  given 
above,  the  codling  moth,  bitter  rot  and 
‘star  fungus’  damage  was  found  to  be 
60  per  cent,  not  counting  ‘wind  falls;’ 
so  that  a large  crop  on  twenty-five 
acres  yielded  less  than  500  barrels.  At 
$1.00  per  barrel  the  loss  would  have 
purchased  a power  rig  and  paid  the 
cost  of  spraying  the  orchard  two  sea- 
sons. Another  orchard  of  similar  size, 
but  poorly  cared  for  year  after  year, 
had  many  trees  which  did  not  bloom 
when  generally  in  orchards  the  bloom 
was  unusually  heavy.  This  orchard 
did  not  produce  a barrel  of  really  good 
apples. 

“Several  parties  heard  from,  who 
sprayed  their  orchards  were  greatly 
pleased  with  their  results  the  past  sea- 
son, and  are  preparing  for  more  thor- 
ough spraying  the  coming  season. 
Others  who  have  not  been  spraying 
have  stated  that  they  will  provide 
themselves  with  power  sprayers  the 
coming  season.” 

Notes. 

A drouth  is  said  to  have  cut  down 
the  yield  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
extreme  South  Texas  country. 

If  you  are  interested  in  organizing  a 
shipping  association,  write  The  Fruit- 
Grower  for  a little  booklet  on  the  sub- 
ject of  organization  which  we  have 
just  published.  It  is  free  to  our  sub- 
scribers. 

And  now  comes  Henry  Dosch  of 
Oregon  and  says  “it  is  the  man  behind 
the  orchard,  and  not  the  fruit  district, 
which  produces  the  high-priced  fruit 
in  Oregon.”  And  he’s  quite  right,  up 
to  a certain  point.  Some  sections  pro- 
duce better  apples  than  others — but  it 
is  probably  true  that  the  good  grower 
will  produce  better  apples  in  the  un- 
favorable locality  than  the  poor  grower 
will  produce  in  the  section  most  favor- 
able for  growing  apples. 

The  Nebraska  legislature  passed  a 
resolution  urging  the  board  of  railway 
commissioners  of  that  state  to  try  to 
secure  lower  rates  for  fruit  products. 

A strong  organization  of  fruit- 
growers has  been  effected  at  Taylors- 
ville, N.  C.,  starting  out  with  fifty- 
four  members.  Captain  W.  T.  Row- 
land is  secretary  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion, and  he  is  trying  to  start  the  so- 
ciety out  right  by  getting  all  the 
members  to  subscribe  for  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 
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Tlio  Aphides  Affecting  the  Apple. 

This  is  the  title  of  Circular  No.  81 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
discusses  a family  of  insects  which 
are  very  common  in  apple  orchards, 
and  yet  which  are  not  generally  un- 
derstood by  orchardists. 

There  are  several  species  of  these 
insects,  but  they  all  belong  to  the 
same  family,  and  are  to  be  combated 
by  the  orchardists  in  the  same  way,  so 
that  remedial  measures  for  one  will 
apply  to  all.  Most  of  the  insects  hatch 
in  spring,  as  leaves  are  unfolding,  and 
a little  later  the  small  apples,  or  lice, 
will  be  found  on  the  underside  of 
leaves,  with  their  tiny  beaks  inserted 
through  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  suck- 
ing the  sap  therefrom.  The  insects 
are  usually  in  colonies,  so  that  their 
presence  is  easily  detected.  One  spe- 
cies which  attacks  plum  trees  is  dark 
in  color,  and  they  are  frequently  so 
numerous  that  the  leaves  and  young 
twigs  are  black  with  them. 

The  aphids  which  attack  the  apple 
pass  the  winter  in  the  egg  state.  Rem- 
edial measures,  therefore,  will  begin 
with  trying  to  lessen  the  number  of 
insects  which  will  hatch  out.  Methods 
of  control,  as  given  in  the  bulletin,  are 
as  follows: 

“Pruning — as  has  been  stated,  the 
aphides  under  consideration  pass  the 
winter  in  the  egg  stage  on  the  apple, 
the  eggs  being  deposited  more  or  less 
promiscuously  over  the  more  nearly 
terminal  twig.  With  young  trees  es- 
pecially, which  are  seen  to  be  heavily 
stocked  with  the  eggs,  the  latter  may 
be  largely  removed  during  the  work 
of  pruning,  and  the  prunings  should 
be  collected  and  burned. 

“The  insects  in  the  egg  condition 
are  frequently  distributed  on  nursery 
stock;  therefore,  if  in  planting  trees 
this  stock  be  well  pruned  and  the 
prunings  destroyed,  the  establishment 
of  the  aphides  in  young  orchards  will 
be  often  prevented  or  delayed. 

“Winter  Spraying  for  Destruction  of 
Eggs — Several  sprays  have  been  at 
various  times  more  or  less  used  for 
the  destruction  of  the  eggs  on  the 
trees;  among  these  are  strong  lye  wa- 
ter, whale-oil  soap,  and  kerosene  and 
crude  petroleum — in  soap  or  mechan- 
ical emulsions  with  water  or  even  di- 
luted. On  the  whole,  very  little  of 
practical  good  seems  to  have  followed 
these  treatments,  the  eggs  being  large- 
ly resistant  to  such  insecticides  as  are 
not  so  strong  as  to  injure  the  trees. 
In  the  experience  of  Prof.  J.  M.  Aid- 
rich,  however,  excellent  results  have 
followed  the  use  of  lime-sulphur  wash, 
most  all  of  the  eggs  of  the  apple  aphis 
having  been  destroyed  by  one  thor- 
ough application  in  spring  shortly  be- 
fore the  buds  opened.  The  use  of  this 
wash  for  the  eggs  would  also  control 
the  San  Jose  scale  when  present. 

“Spring  and  Summer  Treatments — 
Effective  work  in  controlling  these  in- 
sects may  be  done  in  the  spring  just 
after  they  have  hatched  from  eggs  and 
have  collected  on  the  expanding  foli- 
age. Trees  seen  to  be  badly  infested 
at  this  time  should  bei  thoroughly 
sprayed,  taking  pains  to  wet  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  all  parts  of  the 
leaves,  twigs  and  branches.  However 
thoroughly  the  work  may  be  done, 
some  of  the  ‘lice’  are  almost  sure  to 
escape  destruction,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  forcing  the  spray  between  the 
unfolding  leaves,  more  or  less  covered 
with  hairs,  where  some  of  the  insects 
will  have  penetrated.  A subsequent 
treatment  in  the  course  of  a week 
should  usually  be  made,  especially  if 
the  first  application  is  seen  to  have 
been  unsatisfactory. 

“After  the  foliage  is  well  out  and 
more  or  less  distorted  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  aphides,  effective  spraying 
is  quite  difficult,  since  many  of  the 
insects  on  the  lower  surface  of  the 
curled  leaves  will  not  be  hit  by  the 
spray.  Repeated  supplications  must 
be  made,  therefore,  as  necessary  to 
keep  the  insects  under  control.  It 
will  often  be  found  practicable  to 
bend  over  and  immerse  the  terminal 
shoots  of  badly  Infested  young  trees  in 
a bucket  of  the  spray  solution,  and 
this  treatment  will  be  very  effective. 

“Spray  Mixtures — The  lime-sulphur 
wash  for  the  destruction  of  eggs  is 
made  according  to  the  usual  formula 
for  the  wash,  namely,  lime  20  pounds, 
sulphur  15  pounds,  water  to  make  50 
gallons,  and  boiled  for  one  hour. 

“After  the  trees  are  in  foliage,  a 
more  dilute  contact  insecticide  must 
be  employed,  as  strong  tobacco  de- 
coction, 15  or  20  per  cent  kerosene 
emulsion,  15  per  cent  crude  petrole- 
um emulsion,  or  whale-oil  soap  at  the 
rate  of  1 pound  for  each  four  gallons 
of  water.  Since  aphides  secure  their 
food  by  sucking  up  sap  from  within 


the  plant,  none  of  the  arsenical  poi- 
sons would  be  effective. 

“Tobacco  decoction  may  be  made 
from  tobacco  stems  and  other  refuse 
tobacco  by  boiling  at  the  rate  of  1 
pound  for  each  1 or  2 gallons  of  wa- 
ter, sufficient  water  being  added  to 
make  up  for  that  lost  in  boiling. 

“A  20  per  cent  kerosene  or  crude 
petroleum  emulsion  is  made  as  fol- 
lows: Whale-oil  or  other  soap,  2 !4 

pounds;  kerosene  or  crude  petroleum, 
10  gallons;  water  to  make  50  gallons. 
The  soap  is  dissolved  in  five  gallons 
of  hot  water,  which  is  at  once  poured 
into  the  spray  pump  barrel.  The  ten 
gallons  of  kerosene  or  crude  petrole- 
um is  next  added,  and  the  whole  thor- 
oughly emulsified  by  pumping  it  back 
through  the  hose  into  the  barrel  for 
six  or  eight  minutes.  After  the  oil 
has  been  thoroughly  emulsified,  the 
barrel  is  filled  with  water,  and  the 
preparation  is  ready  to  use.  When  a 
less  amount  of  emulsion  is  desired 
than  the  quantity  above  indicated,  It 
may  be  reduced  as  desired  by  observ- 
ing the  proportions  given.’’ 

^ ^ 

The  Combination  Graft. 

The  Fruit-Grower  recently  publish- 
ed an  article  from  the  National  Nur- 
serymen which  told  of  a double-worked 
apple  orchard  in  Indiana,  which  was 
composed  of  trees  with  the  desired 
varieties  budded  on  Northern  Spy 
stocks.  This  method  of  propagation 
is  increasing  in  popularity  among 
some  of  the  best  horticulturists,  and 
A.  L.  Zimmerman,  long  a nurseryman 
at  Weatherby,  Mo.,  tells  the  National 
Nurseryman  how  he  has  propagated 
Grimes’  Golden  trees  to  get  better  re- 
sults. As  is  well  known,  Grimes’  Gold- 
en trees  have  a failing  of  dying  at  the 
collar,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  the 
Grimes  stock  can  be  kept  away  from 
the  soil  this  difficulty  will  be  over- 
come. Here  is  how  Mr.  Zimmerman 
says  he  accomplished  this  result: 

“My  method  is  to  splice  a short 
piece  of  seedling  root  on  a six-inch 
Spy  scion.  Then  splice  a short  scion 
of  Grimes  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
Spy  scion.  This  makes  a graft  ten 
to  twelve  inches  long,  which  should  be 
planted  so  that  the  upper  splice  is 
even  with  the  top  of  the  ground.  After 
planting,  bank  fresh  earth  around  the 
upper  or  Grimes  scion.  This  keeps  !t 
frqm  drying  out.  I have  had  good 
success  with  this  method,  and  they 
make  a very  good  union.  I have  also 
tried  setting  a scion  on  top  of  a year- 
ling Spy,  but  don’t  like  it  as  well  as 
the  combination  graft.  We  want  the 
strong,  vigorous,  healthy  Spy  root,  and 
we  get  it  by  making  this  combination 
graft.  In  transplanting  these  trees  the 
original  seedling  root  should  be  cut 
off,  so  that  our  new  tree  has  nothing 
but  a Spy  root  to  sustain  it.  In  plant- 
ing them  in  orchard,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  set  them  any  deeper 
than  they  stood  in  nursery,  for  *f 
planted  low  the  upper  splice  is  brought 
under  the  ground,  and  the  Grimes 
scion  will  throw  out  roots  itself,  and 
in  that  way  demoralize  the  root  sys- 
tem. This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a much 
faster  and  easier  plan  than  the  top 
working  method.  The  latter  method 
is  probably  better  for  a cold  climate, 
where  many  of  our  best  kinds  are  ten. 
der;  but  here  in  Missouri  I think  the 
combination  graft  makes  the  best  tree. 


Pure  White  Lead  Paint  protects  your  property 
against  rot  and  rust;  against  repairs,  replacement 
and  deterioration.  It  makes  buildings,  wagons,  and 
implements  look  better,  wear  better — and  sell  bet- 
ter when  you  want  to  sell. 

Use  only  Pure  Linseed  Oil  and  Pure  White 
Lead  made  by  the  Old  Dutch  Process,  which  is 
sold  in  kegs  with  this  Dutch  Boy  trade  mark  on 
the  side. 

This  trade  mark  protects  you  against  fraudulent 
mixtures  soia  as  white  lead,  adulterated  white  lead 
and  worthless  substitutes  for  white  lead. 

Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy  when  buying  paint. 


Send  for  Book 


“A  Talk  on  Paint,”  gives  valuable  information 
on  the  paint  subject  Seni  free  upon  request. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you: 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago.  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  [John  1.  Lewis  & 
Bros.  Co.  i Pittsburgh  [National  Lead  A Oil  Co.] 


Running  Water  on  tiro  Farm 

The  question  of  a water  supply  on  farms  has  always  been  a serious  one.  Many  fields  are 
useless  much  of  the  time  on  account  of  lack  of  water.  Now,  if  there  is  a running  stream 
or  spring  on  any  part  of  your  land,  the  water  can  be  delivered,  at  small  expense,  just  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good.  You  can  also  have  running  water  in  your  barn 
and  house,  giving  you  all  the  advantages  of  a city  home.  Simply  install  r 

NIAGARA  Hydraulic  Ram 

It’s  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  method  known  for  supplying 
water — cheaper  than  a gasoline  engine  or  a windmill.  Works  day 
and  night  ; requires  no  attention  and  will  last  a lifetime.  Write 
for  our  free  booklet  P,  which  describes  and  illustrates  this 
wonderful  pump, and  shows  how  you  can  irrigate  your  arid  land. 

Ask  also  for  a guaranteed  estimate. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 

140  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  Factory:  Chester,  Pa. 


Otwell’s  Famous  Tree  Paint 


Best  protection  In  the  world  for  trees.  Keeps  off  Borers,  Bark  Lice, 
Sun  Scald,  Rabbits  and  Mice.  Positively  guaranteed  never  to  injure  a 
tree.  Used  on  millions  of  trees  for  10  years  in  every  state.  Puts  your 
orchard  in  a beautiful,  healthy  condition. 

More  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  and  Terms  Free.  Patented  and  Controlled  by 

W.  B.  OTWELL,  CARLIN YILLE,  ILL. 


I Am  the  Paint  Man 


2 Full  Gallons  Free  to  Try— 6 Months  Time  to  Pay 

f Guarantee  Freight  Charges. 


OX  €&***< 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


[EAM  the  paint  man. 
I have  £ new  way 
of  manufacturing 
and  selling  paints.  It’s 
unique — it's  better.  It 
revolutionized  the  paint 
business  of  this  country 
last  year. 

Before  my  plan  was 
invented  paint  was  sold 
in  two  ways  — either 
ready-mixed  or  the  in- 
gredients were  bought  and  mixed  by  the  painter. 
Ready-mixed  paint  settles  on  the  shelves,  form- 
ing a sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  can.  The 
chemical  action  in  ready-mixed  paint,  when 
standing  in  oil,  eats  the  life  out  of  the  oil.  The 
oil  is  the  very  life  of  all  paints. 

Paint  made  by  the  painter  cannot  be  proper- 
ly made  on  account  of  lack  of  the  heavy  mixing 
machine. 

My  paint  is  unlike  any  other  paint  in  the  world. 

It  is  ready  to  use,  but  not  ready-mixed. 

My  paint  is  made  to  order  after  each  order  is 
received,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans 
with  the  very  day  it  is  made  stamped  on  each 
can  by  my  factory  inspector. 


I ship  my  thick  pigment,  which  iis  double 
strength,  freshly  ground,  in  separate  cans,  and 
in  another  can,  I ship  the  pure,  old  process 
Linseed  Oil — the  kind  you  used  to  buy  years  ago. 
Any  child  can  stir  them  together. 

I sell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factory  to 
user  you  pay  no  dealer  or  middleman  profits. 


My  $100.00  Cash  Guarantee 

I guarantee,  under  $100  Cash  Forfeit, 
that  the  paint  I am  offering  you  does 
not  contain  water,  benzine,  whiting,  or 
barytes— and  that  n\y  Oilo  is  pure,  old- 
fashioned  linseed  oil  and  contains  ab- 
solutely no  foreign  substance  whatever. 


I guarantee  the  freight  on  six  gallons  or  over. 

My  paint  is  so  good  that  I make  this  wonder- 
fully fair  test  offer : 

When  you  receive  your  shipment  of  paint, 
you  can  use  two  full  gallons — that  will  cover 
600  square  feet  of  wall — two  coats. 

If,  after  you  have  used  that  much  of  my 
paint,  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it  in 


NOTE— My  8 Year  Guarantee  Backed  by  $50,000  Bond. 


every  detail,  you  can  return  the  remainder  of 
your  order  and  the  two  gallons  will  not  cost 
you  one  penny. 

No  other  paint  manufacturer  ever  made  such 
a liberal  offer. 

It  is  because  I manufacture  the  finest  paint, 
put  up  in  the  best  way,  that  I can  make  this 
offer. 

I go  even  further.  I sell  all  of  my  paint  on 
six  month f time , if  desired. 

This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  paint  your 
buildings  when  they  need  it,  and  pay  for  the 
paint  at  your  convenience. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands  my  Eight- 
Year  officially  signed,  iron-clad 
Guarantee. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  my  plan 
of  selling,  and  complete  color  card  of  all 
colors,  send  a postal  to  O.  L.  Chase,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  I will  send  my  paint  book — the  most  com- 
plete book  of  its  kind  ever  published — abso- 
lutely free.  Also  my  instruction  book  entitled 
“This  Little  Book  Tells  How  to  Paint”  and 
copy  of  my  8-year  guarantee. 

O.  L.  CHASE,  The  Paint  Man. 

Dept , 52  St.  Louis,  Me 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine:  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  eng. 

Less  to  Buy— Less  cojtun.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  Itls  a comblimtjon  p^rtable ,_BtaUonary  or  traction 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

a two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costs 
uuj-uvdd  wv  »uu.  •garni?  DWTtou.  viurtkviuu  uraubiuauy  uTorcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  Is  a combination  portable^statlonar 

angiae,  Sawn  roa  Catalogue.  THE  TEMFLK  PUMP  CO..  Mfra..  Meagher  and  15th  Sts..  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-THIRD  YEAR. 
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Germany’s  Tariff  on  American  Apples. 

It  is  now  believed  that  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  by  which  the  Ger- 
man tariff  against  our  apples  will  not 
be  increased.  The  present  duty  on 
green  fruit  from  America  entering 
Germany  is  50  cents  a barrel.  This  is 
the  minimum  tariff,  and  has  been 
practically  protected  for  some  time 
by  a modus  vivendi,  which  expires  in 
June.  The  maximum  tariff  is  $1.65 
per  barrel,  and  if  it  is  enforced  it  will 
mean  the  exclusion  of  American  ap- 
ples. 

Practically  every  organization  of 
fruit-growers  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  the  different  organizations  of  com- 
mission men  and  apple  handlers,  have 
petitioned  the  national  government  to 
arrange  a treaty  with  Germany  where- 
by this  modus  vivendi  could  be  con- 
tinued. President  Roosevelt  has  sent 
a representative  to  Germany  to  make 
a study  of  the  tariff  question,  and  it  is 
now  hoped  that  concessions  will  be 
made  by  our  government  so  that  Ger- 
many will  be  friendly  to  the  admis- 
sion of  our  apples  and  other  prod- 
ucts. 

Unless  the  United  States  is  willing 
to  concede  some  things  to  German- 
made  goods,  however,  the  tariff  bar- 
riers will  be  raised  in  that  country 
not  only  against  American  apples,  but 
against  other  commodities  as  well. 

i 't 

Crop  Reports  Next  Month. 

Ordinarily  The  Fruit-Grower  begins 
to  publish  its  crop  reports  in  the  April 
number,  but  weather  conditions  all 
over  the  country  are  so  unusual  as 
this  issue  goes  to  press,  we  thought 
best  to  publish  the  first  reports  next 
month. 

At  this  writing  an  unprecedented 
hot  wave  has  swept  the  country,  and 
the  mercury  registers  as  high  as  100 
in  the  shade  in  the  Middle  West.  The 
temperature  has  been  very  high  for 
days,  and  vegetation  is  about  a month 
ahead  of  ordinary  seasons.  Peach  and 
plum  trees  are  in  bloom  nearly  all 
over  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  other 
trees  are  ready  to  burst  into  bloom  at 
this  date  (March  25).  On  the  whole, 
the  situation  Is  not  encouraging,  for 
with  severe  weather  in  April,  which 
usually  comes  during  that  month,  our 
fruit  crop  would  be  badly  damaged. 

In  the  May  issue  The  Fruit-Grower 
will  publish  these  crop  reports,  and  by 
that  time  it  is  likely  conditions  will 
have  settled  so  that  a fairly  reliable 
estimate  of  crops  can  be  made. 

it 

Fixing  Responsibility  for  Damaged 
Fruits. 

The  North  Carolina  supreme  court 
has  rendered  a decision  which  will  in- 
terest every  fruit-shipper  in  the  coun- 
try. It  was  a case  brought  against  the 
Southern  Railway  Company  for  dam- 
ages occasioned  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  a carload  of  watermelons  was  not 
properly  iced;  on  account  of  lack  of 
refrigeration,  the  shipment  was  spoil- 
ed. Suit  was  brought  against  the 
Southern  Company,  the  road  which  re- 
ceived the  shipment  direct  from  the 
shipper.  This  company  defended  the 
suit  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss,  as  the  damage 
occurred  after  the  car  left  its  line. 

The  court  held  that  the  company 
originating  the  shipment  must  make 
good  the  loss  to  the  shipper;  other- 
wise, a shipper  would  not  know  what 
road  to  sue  in  a case  of  this  kind. 

This  decision  will  be  acceptable  to 


shippers,  for  it  fixes  the  responsibil- 
ity of  loss  upon  the  company  which 
receives  the  goods  from  their  hands. 

it 

Improve  the  School  Grounds. 

Recently,  one  of  our  Western  states 
was  preparing  an  exhibit  of  photo- 
graphs of  school  buildings,  to  be 
placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Jamestown 
Exposition.  Plenty  of  pictures  of 
well-kept  city  school  buildings  could 
be  found,  but  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  find  a photograph  of  a country 
school  building,  with  shrubs  and  lawn 
about  it.  Why  is  this?  Improvement 
is  marked  in  every  other  line  of  ac- 
tivity, except  that,  as  a rule,  our  coun- 
try schools  are  as  barren  and  as  ugly 
as  can  be.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this 
condition,  for  in  the  country  there  is 
plenty  of  room;  all  that  is  needed  is 
for  someone  to  lead  in  the  work  of  im- 
proving the  school  grounds.  We  would 
like  to  think  that  members  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  -Family  will  take  this 
matter  up  in  their  respective  com- 
munities, and  try  to  bring  about  a 
better  showing  for  our  country 
schools.  Begin  this  spring. 

<$£  ^ ^ 

Transportation  Facilities. 

At  a meeting  of  peach-growers  held 
in  Atlanta  the  first  steps  were  taken 
to  secure  better  shipping  facilities  and 
more  favorable  freight  rates  on  fruit 
products  from  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  Eastern  markets.  Georgia 
growers  claim  that  it  costs  more  to 
ship  their  peaches  to  New  York  than 
is  charged  for  hauling  the  same  fruit 
from  California  to  the  same  market. 
Freight  rates  on  fruit  are  much  higher 
than  rates  for  hauling  dressed  meats, 
both  classes  requiring  refrigeration. 

At  this  meeting  a transportation 
committee  was  appointed,  and  it  was 
decided  to  assess  members  of  the  or- 
ganization from  25  to  50  cents  per 
thousand  trees,  to  defray  expenses  of 
suits,  if  legal  action  is  necessary,  to 
secure  an  adjustment  of  freight  rates. 
With  something  like  10,000,000  bear- 
ing peach  trees  in  Georgia  alone,  this 
assessment  should  provide  enough 
money  to  prosecute  this  work  vigor- 
ously. 

Another  matter  brought  before  this 
meeting  was  the  service  given  by  re- 
frigerator car  companies,  and  a reso- 
lution requiring  them  to  place  in  each 
refrigerator  car  a recording  thermom- 
eter was  referred  to  the  transporta- 
tion committee.  It  is  claimed  that  it 
frequently  happens  that,  notwith- 
standing the  cars  are  well  iced  when 
they  leave  the  shipping  station  and 
are  well  supplied  with  ice  when  they 
reach  their  final  destination,  consider- 
able fruit  will  be  found  to  have  spoil- 
ed, and  this  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact  that  somewhere  in  transit  the 
cars  were  without  ice.  A recording 
thermometer  would  show  the  temper- 
ature at  all  times  between  the  ship- 
ping station  and  the  destination. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Southern  rail- 
roads will  make  lower  rates  on  fruits 
this  season.  Prospects  for  a peach 
crop  are  very  fine,  and,  from  present 
indications,  the  problem  of  distribu- 
tion and  transportation'  will  be  an  im- 
portant one. 

David  Clark,  Republic,  Wash., 
writes;  “I  take  so  many  farm  papers 
I haven’t  time  to  read  them  all,  but 
I’ll  have  to  read  The  Fruit-Grower, 
for  it  is  in  a class  by  Itself.” 


A LAY  SERMON. 


Growing  Old  Gracefully. 

This  month  we  want  the  text  of  our 
“sermon”  to  be  furnished  from  a let- 
ter received  from  a new  member  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  Family — Mr.  A.  L. 
Potter,  of  Iowa.  After  having  seen  a 
copy  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  Mr.  Potter 
promptly  subscribed,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  letter  he  says: 

“Time  is  the  great  disposer  of 
events.  The  years  glide  silently  along, 
and  finally  we  arrive  at  the  period  of 
the  'sere  and  yellow  leaf,’  when  the 
more  strenuous  duties  are  of  neces- 
sity laid  aside.  To  this  period  of  rest 
in  the  afternoon  of  life  perhaps  the 
majority  of  people  look  with  bright 
anticipation.  Often,  however — and  I 
fear  this  is  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
exception — they  find  it  to  be  a time 
of  disquietude  and  unrest.  It  is  not 
easy  for  a person  accustomed  for  al- 
most a lifetime  of  active  effort  to  lay 
aside  the  habits  of  activity  so  long 
established.  Reading  and  other  intel- 
lectual employment  will  enter  into  the 
lives  of  most  persons,  and  largely  into 
the  lives  of  some,  but  to  say  this 
of  itself  is  sufficient  is  nonsense.  It 
is  contrary  to  the  habits  of  a lifetime. 
Besides,  it  is  not  desirable  from  a 
hygienic  point  of  view. 

“I  know  of  no  employment  so  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  these  fathers 
and  mothers  who  have  spent  their 
more  youthful  energies  in  vigorous 
labor,  than  the  propagation  and  de- 
velopment of  vegetables,  fruits  and 
flowers.  True,  very  energetic  effort 
may  be  made  in  this  line,  but  this  the 
people  of  whom  I am  speaking  ought 
not  to  do.  Just  such  exercise  as  will 
be  pleasant,  wholesome  and  healthful 
will  surround  their  home  with  a 
wealth  of  fragrance  and  beauty  that 
will  be  a delight  to  themselves  and  a 
pleasure  to  every  passer-by;  will  fill 
their  garden  with  vegetables  and 
fruits,  both  grateful  to  their  taste  and 
wholesome  from  a hygienic  point  of 
view,  and  will  give  them  the  very 
best  of  moderate  and  wholesome  ex- 
ercise. 

“Best  of  all,  every  seed  planted  and 
every  flower  that  expands,  every  clus- 
ter of  grapes  and  every  apple  their 
hands  have  cultivated  will  help  to 
awaken  an  interest  that  causes  the 
sands  of  life  to  run  more  smoothly, 
and  add  immeasurably  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  their  declining  years.” 

That’s  good  doctrine  for  persons  in 
middle  age  and  younger — but  persons 
who  are  already  old  are  receiving  this 
information  too  late  in  life. 

We  indorse  every  word  Mr.  Potter 
has  said,  and  really  believe  that  one 
who  has  cultivated  a love  of  horticul- 
ture through  the  years  will  grow  old 
gracefully,  and  the  declining  years 
will  be  more  happily  spent  than  by 
any  person  following  any  other  pur- 
suit. As  a people,  the  Americans  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  this.  But 
the  English  people  have  held  to  this 
idea  for  many,  many  years,  and  gar- 
den-making is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception. 

All  through  the  Middle  West,  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  cities,  are  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  have  retired 
from  the  farm  and  come  to  town.  The 
children  have  married  and  left  the 
farm  home,  help  on  the  farm  is  hard 
to  secure,  and  as  a result  the  “old 
folks”  have  rented  the  farm  and 
moved  to  town.  They  have  ample 
means  to  keep  them  in  comfort  and 
even  luxury — but  in  too  many  of  these 
homes  there  is  a feeling  of  unrest 
which  is  terribly  wearing  on  the  old 
people. 

What’s  the  matter? 

Simply  that  they  have  spent  the 
best  years  of  their  life  in  making 
money— and  have  missed  many  of  the 
best  things  of  life.  At  least,  they  have 
not  prepared  themselves,  for  an  old 
age,  and  they  are  not  happy  In  their 
retirement. 

Haven’t  you  seen  many  of  these 
families?  One  of  the  most  pitiable 
sights  one  can  imagine  is  a family  of 
this  kind,  with  no  resources  for  old 
age — and  by  “resources”  we  don’t 
mean  money,  for  they  have  plenty  of 
that,  but  they  have  no  resources  with- 
in themselves. 

WTien  the  old  folks  “moved  to 
town"  they  thought  to  establish  them- 
selves in  a new  home  and  enjoy  their 
declining  years;  their  house  has  mod- 
ern conveniences,  and  for  a time  all 
goes  well.  But  the  training  of  years 
begins  to  assert  itself.  Every-  morn- 
ing the  old  man  of  the  house  gets  up 
early — he  has  never  learned  to  sleep 
late.  Before  daylight,  in  the  winter 
time,  he  is  up  and  fixes  the  furnace 
for  the  day.  The  coal  is  in  the  cellar, 
so  this  is  a simple  matter.  Perhaps 


he  has  a horse  in  the  barn,  and  he 
feeds  and  waters  him,  and  by  that 
time  breakfast  is  ready.  And  then 
what?  Nothing.  He  reads  the  morn- 
ing paper,  but  this  doesn’t  take  long, 
and  the  day  is  hardly  begun  before 
time  begins  to  hang  heavily  on  his 
hands. 

Now,  “out  home,”  as  he  calls  it,  he 
would  have  had  something  to  do — the 
stock  to  feed,  perhaps  a fence  to  fix 
up,  the  chickens  to  look  after,  and 
other  chores  of  this  kind  would  till 
up  the  day.  And  in  the  summer,  why, 
then  there’s  plenty  to  do. 

But  in  town,  the  long  summer  day 
grows  unutterably  tiresome,  and  the 
old  folks  are  glad  when  night  comes 
and  they  go  off  to  bed.  Nothing  to 
do,  save  the  simple  duties  about  the 
house — and  they  are  indeed  simple, 
with  only  the  two  old  folks  to  look 
after. 

Don’t  you  know  many  cases  -like 
this?  Think  over  the  old  people  who 
have  moved  from  your  neighborhood 
to  town,  after  their  children  married 
and  either  left  the  farm  or  have  farms 
of  their  own.  Isn’t  this  the  way  too 
many  of  them  live? 

Now,  we  shall  not  find  fault  with 
these  old  folks  for  moving  to  town — 
although  this,  too,  is  often  a mistake. 
But  one  who  has  no  love  for  horti- 
culture— we  use  the  word  “horticul- 
ture” in  its  broadest  sense — is  going 
to  find  that  he  will  long  many  times 
for  the  farm  and  its  work. 

We  now  think  of  two  families  who 
have  moved  to  town.  Each  is  com- 
posed of  a man  and  his  wife  who  have 
lived  on  the  farm  all  their  lives  and 
have  accumulated  a competence.  One 
of  the  men  has  a love  of  gardening, 
and  even  in  a city  where  the  lot  is 
about  50  by  140  feet  he  has  one  of 
the  prettiest  gardens  one  can  find  any- 
where. This  man  has  something  to  do 
all  summer  long,  and  he  enjoys  life 
- — and  in  the  winter  he  can  plant  again 
the  garden  of  the  summer  that  is  past 
and  plan  the  garden  of  the  summer 
which  is  to  come.  This  man  doesn’t 
find  the  day  too  long,  nor  has  he  lost 
his  enjoyment  of  life.  He’s  doing 
something  useful. 

The  other  man  has  a larger  house, 
and  he  owns  more  farms — he  is  richer 
by  far,  in  this  world’s  goods — in  fact, 
the  first-named  retired  farmer  has 
little  more  than  enough  to  keep  him 
and  his  wife.  And  yet  the  richer  man 
is  poor,  pitiably  poor,  in  his  old  age — 
for  he  has  nothing  to  do,  no  love  of 
horticulture,  that  he  may  profitably 
employ  his  time. 

Now,  which  of  these  men  do  you 
think  is  growing  old  most  rapidly? 
Which,  do  you  think,  is  to  be  envied 
most? 

The  experience  of  these  farmers  is 
repeated  over  and  over  again  in  near- 
ly every  city  and  town  in  the  Middle 
West.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
farmers  leave  the  farm,  either,  that 
this  experience  may  be  obtained. 
Many  farmers  who  still  live  in  the 
country  are  too  old  to  look  after  the 
more  strenuous  duties  of  stock  rais- 
ing and  general  farming — and  unless 
they  have  this  love  of  horticulture, 
they,  too,  are  most  miserable  in  their 
old  age,  for  very  often  time  hangs 
heavily  on  their  hands. 

The  moral  of  this  is  that  one  should 
cultivate  a love  of  horticulture.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  one  retire  from  ac- 
tive work  to  properly  appreciate  it, 
but  it  is  almost  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  man  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  does  retire.  What  other  oc- 
cupation can  so  minister  to  one’s 
pleasure  in  old  age?  In  what  other 
work  can  one  pass  the  last  days  so 
profitably  and  so  pleasantly?  En- 
gaged in  what  other  work  will  one 
grow  old  so  gracefully  as  in  horti- 
culture? 

Here’s  one  reason  why  we  should 
try  to  instill  in  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren this  love  of  horticulture — for 

the  love  of  the  work  must  be  culti- 
vated through  the  years;  that  man 
who  moves  to  town  this  spring  ex- 
pecting to  acquire  it  at  his  age  is 
doomed  to  disappointment.  In  early 
life  we  must  prepare  for  the  twilight- 
time— this  is  so  in  all  things  temporal 
as  well  as  in  things  spiritual,  and 
wise  is  the  man  who  learns  the  lesson 
early. 

^ ^ 

For  the  destruction  of  the  straw- 
berry louse  Prof.  E.  D.  Sanderson  of 
the  Delaware  Experiment  Station  rec- 
ommends burning  over  the  infested 
beds  just  as  growth  commences  in  the 
spring,  producing  a quick,  hot  fire  by 
means  of  straw.  This  kills  the  lice  on 
the  crowns  and  foliage  without  injur- 
ing the  plants  if  done  just  right. 
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One  of  the  members  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family,  who  has  known  the 
paper  from  the  beginning,  has  the 
following  to  say  concerning  our  bond 
issue.  It  is  so  appropriate  that  we 
want  to  use  it  in  this  department  this 
month: 

"I  have  read  with  interest  the  pro- 
position to  issue  bonds  to  provide  a 
new  home  for  The  Fruit-Grower,  and 
certainly  hope  the  plan  will  succeed. 
I have  been  in  touch  with  The  Fruit- 
Grower  from  the  first  number,  and 
know  how  it  has  been  developed 
through  the  years.  I have  never  taken 
as  much  interest  in  any  institution  as 
I have  taken  in  the  development  of 
The  Fruit-Grower,  nor  do  I know  of 
any  publication  which  has  stood  lor 
the  interests  of  the  farmers  at  all 
times  as  has  your  publication. 

“I  regret  I haven’t  a goodly  sum  of 
money  available  to  invest  in  The 
Fruit-Grower’s  bonds,  for  I believe  the 
investment  to  be  a good  one,  and  that 
it  will  help  a most  worthy  enterprise. 
Not  being  able  to  invest,  I want  to  do 
the  next  best  thing:  I will  get  some 
new  subscriptions  to  send  with  my  re- 
newal. That’s  the  best  thing  I can  do 
— and  it  is  the  least  that  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  of  one  who  has  prof- 
ited by  The  Fruit-Grower  for  so  long. 

“When  I read  that  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er wanted  to  sell  $50,000  of  bonds,  to 
provide  for  improvements,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  perhaps  we  who  constitute 
the  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family  might  help  to  raise  that  sum 
by  each  of  us  getting  a few  new  sub- 
scribers. I am  going  to  get  at  least 
two  while  the  offer  of  two-for-a-dollar 
holds  good,  and  if  all  of  us  will  do  as 
well,  I suspect  we  can  help  provide 
that  new  home  for  The  Fruit-Grower, 
even  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  in- 
vest in  some  of  the  bonds.  What  say 
you,  brother  members  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family?  Let  us  all  have  a 
part  in  this  work.  I am  going  to  have 
my  list  before  the  spring  work  opens, 
and  suggest  that  all  of  us  do  the  same. 
I shall  be  glad  to  have  others  tell 
what  they  think  of  this  plan.” 

Now,  that’s  what  we  call  a good 
letter.  And  you  don’t  know  how  such 
letters  are  appreciated.  This  friend  is 
going  to  do  the  best  he  can,  and  his 
support  will  be  as  welcome  as  any  we 
shall  receive.  His  assistance  will  be 
like  the  widow’s  mite — it  will  repre- 
sent the  best  spirit  of  assistance. 

We  don’t  intend  to  talk  about  our 
bond  in  this  column — that  is  a 
straight-out  business  proposition,  and 
appeals  to  bankers  and  others  who 
have  no  connection  with  the  fruit 
business,  just  as  it  appeals  to  our 
readers — and,  we  may  add,  bankers 
are  taking  some  of  the  bonds,  too. 
But  we  do  want  to  urge  our  readers  to 
send  their  renewal  subscriptions,  with 
one  new  name,  while  our  offer  of  two- 
for-a-dollar  holds  good.  Why  not  re- 
new your  subscription  now,  and  have 
it  out  of  the  way?  You  want  to  read 
The  Fruit-Grower,  and  intend  to  re- 
new. Why  not  do  it  now?  You  can 
send  your  renewal  and  one  new  name, 
both  for  $1;  each  of  you  will  receive 
The  Fruit-Grower  and  intend  to  re- 
new. Why  not  do  it  now?  You  can 
send  your  renewal  and  one  new  name, 
both  for  $1;  each  of  you  will  receive 
The  Fruit-Grower  for  a year,  each  will 
be  entitled  to  a Brother  Jonathan 
booklet,  and  as  a premium  for  sending 
the  subscription,  you  will  be  entitled 
to  one  of  the  Delicious  apple  trees — 
only  the  sender  of  the  remittance  will 
get  the  tree  for  his  trouble. 

Now,  will  not  every  reader  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  resolve  right  now  to 
send  his  renewal  and  one  new  sub- 
scription and  get  one  of  these  trees. 
If  your  time  is  out,  there  is  all  the 
more  reason  for  renewing  at  once,  and 
even  if  your  time  is  not  out,  it  will  be 
a good  plan  to  renew  while  our  offer 
holds  good. 

As  our  friend  says  in  his  letter,  this 
will  'help  us  very  much  in  fixing  up 
our  new  home — and  then  we  want  all 
of  the  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family  to  come  to  see  us. 

% 

Did  you  notice  the  announcement 
in  March  Fruit-Grower  of  another 
cash  prize  contest?  Our  other  con- 
tests were  so  popular  that  this  one 
was  inaugurated,  and  indications  point 
to  its  being  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing we  have  held. 

We  want  to  repeat  just  here  what 
we  have  stated  in  regard  to  all  the 
other  contests:  That  is,  that  large 

clubs  are  not  the  rule  in  these  con- 


tests. Even  the  smaller  clubs  general- 
ly win  prizes,  and  the  prize-money 
usually  amounts  to  more  than  the  sum 
the  winners  send  in  for  their  subscrip- 
tions. While  our  two-for-one  offer 
continues  is  the  best  time  in  the  world 
to  get  subscriptions,  and  we  would 
urge  all  our  readers  to  try  for  one  of 
the  prizes. 

Elsewhere  will  be  found  an  adver- 
tisement announcing  a premium  we 
have  arranged  for  our  boys.  We  want 
them  to  help  increase  the  circulation 
of  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  have  pur- 
chased a lot  of  splendid  rifles  to  give 
them,  absolutely  free,  as  premiums. 
These  rifles  are  good  ones — my  boy 
had  only  to  see  it  until  he  began  to 
want  one,  and  if  every  boy  who  reads 
The  Fruit-Grower  could  see  this  rifle, 
I know  they  would  hustle  out  and  get 
ten  new  subscribers,  and  send  them 
to  us  with  a $5  bill,  and  this  rifle  will 
be  sent  them,  all  charges  paid. 

It’s  a good  rifle,  a mighty  good  one 
—and  we  only  wish  (he  picture  in  the 
advertisement  showed  just  how  good 
a gun  it  is. 

Now,  about  the  booklet  on  shipping 
associations.  This  book  is  ready  for 
mailing,  and  it’s  free  to  our  subscrib- 
ers whose  subscriptions  are  paid  up. 
Of  course,  not  ever\  one  is  interested 
in  organizing  a shipping  association, 
and  they  will  not  need  this  book.  But 
everyone  who  is  intei  ested  in  this  sub- 
ject can  have  the  book  for  the  asking. 
It  tells  the  plans  of  organization  of 
such  associations  as  the  one  at  Hood 
River,  Ore.,  which  sold  its  apples  for 
record-breaking  prices  last  fall;  the 
associations  at  Paonia  and  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.,  which  have  been  very 
successful;  the  one  at  Wathena,  Kan., 
which  in  two  years  has  saved  its 
members  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
methods  of  these  associations  are  set 
forth,  together  with  their  by-laws,  and 
the  booklet  will  help  to  organize  an 
association  where  the  growers  are 
really  interested  in  the  subject.  Send 
for  this  booklet,  and  it  will  be  mailed 
with  the  compliments  of  The  Fruit- 
GroWer. 

The  other  day  we  had  two  letters 
complaining  because  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er does  not  have  enough  matter  from 
the  Far  West  and  from  the  Far  East 
— if  we  may  speak  of  these  sections  in 
this  way.  And  the  complaint  is  well 
founded,  too,  but  we  are  going  to  have 
some  special  matter  from  these  sec- 
tions this  summer.  Late  in  the  sum- 
mer we  are  going  to  have  a special 
Northwest  Edition — and  it  will  be  a 
fine  thing,  with  illustrated  articles 
from  the  best  fruit  sections  of  that 
far-famed  country.  Other  articles  will 
appear  at  intervals — for  instance,  next 
month  we  shall  have  one  on  growing 
the  sweet  cherry  in  the  Lewiston  Val- 
ley, where  sweet  cherries  grow  to  the 
highest  perfection. 

We  shall  also  have  some  articles 
from  the  East.  The  East,  and  espe- 
cially the  Southeast,  will  be  horticul- 
turally  attractive  this  year,  for  the 
American  Pomological  Society  meets 
at  Norfolk,  and  other  big  horticultural 
meetings  will  be  held  at  the  James- 
town Exposition.  We  want  to  visit 
some  of  the  best  fruit  sections  of  the 
East  this  year,  and  will  report  con- 
cerning them  in  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Altogether,  we  believe  the  numbers 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  to  be  issued  this 
year  will  be  the  best  we  have  ever  had. 


Let  Me  Quote  You  My 
Direct  Price  On  A 
Split  Hickory  Buggy 

I will  save  you  money — 30  to  50% — on  a high-  de- 

grade Buggy.  I sell  direct  from  my  factory  on 

30  Days*  Free  Trial. 

and  my  Bungles  aro  guaranteed  for  two  yearn.  I am  willing  to  take  all 
the  chances  of  your  not  llklnjr  one  of  my  SPLIT  HICKORY  Vehicles— 1 
will  shoulder  all  of  the  risk  of  the  transaction. 

1 do  the  largest  Buggy  business  In  the  world.  Every  Bug^y  I sell  £oes 
out  on  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL— and  can  he  returned  ut  my  expense 
If  not  satisfactory. 

Why  Not  Send  for  Big  1907  FREE  Catalogue 
of  SPLIT  HICKORY  Vehicles  Now  Ready? 

Thin  Big  Vehicle  Book  Is  better  this  year  than  ever  before— contains  over  12.r>  styles  of  Vehicles  and  a 
complete  line  of  high-grade  Harness.  This  Ere©  Catalogue  brings  Into  your  home  the  greatest  dis- 
play of  high-grade  Buggies  and  Harness  ever  put  Into  a book— photographs  and  description  - of  Bug- 
gies enough  to  till  ten  big  storerooms.  1 make  Buggies  to  order— giving  many  options  as  to  style  and 
finish.  No  matter  where  you  think  of  buying  a Buggy  you  should  hear  what  I have  to  say  about  my 
direct  plan  of  selling.  It's  a plan  that 


saves  you  a lot  of  money  and  that 
gives  you  a Vehicle  made  to  order 
to  suit  your  taste. 

The  Buggy  shown  In  picture  Is  my 
1907  SPLIT  HICKORY  SPEClAl^-40% 
more  exclusive  features  In  this  Buggy 
than  on  any  other  Buggy  made. 

I have  one  whole  factory  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  one  Buggy. 

Let  Me  Pay  the  Postage 
on  my  Big,  Free  Catalogue 
To  You.  Write  for  it  TO- 
DAY—a postal  will  ao. 


Address  me  personally , 

H.  C.  PHELPS, 

President, 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co., 
Station  46  , 

Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


(Mi  P9K 

[paMT  Catalog 

58  Color  Plates  and 
Factory  Prices  on  1000  Paints 

You’ll  get  from  us  FREE  for  just  writing  us  a postal 
—the  most  practical  Paint  Catalog  you  ever  saw.  t 
You’ll  say  so  when  you  see  it.  Also  68  color  plates 
L REE — showing  the  strong,  rich  color,  long  lasting 


^NonVanTirie^ 

*eadY 

Mixed 

j^AiiTTS; 


paints  of  all  kinds — over  1000  paints  for  you  to  “ 

~ lect  from.  Our  prices  are  way  below  dealers’— 


ours  are  factory  prices— save  you  many  dol- 
lars, freight  included,  under  what  any  other 
people  charge  you  for  any  good  paint.  Poor 
paints— “ordinary”  paints— cost  high  because 
they  last  no  time  at  all. 

Gordon,  Van  Tine  & Co’s  paints  ore  ready 
mixed  to  use — cost  you  less  in  price  and 
k give  you  the  longest  wear.  You’ll  see  why 
NS\v\\  from  our  FREE  catalog  and  color  plates. 
l^You’ll  be  interested  as  a practical  person. 
You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  great  sav- 
ings and  rich  quality  paints  we  offer 
you 


SAMPLE  BARGAINS 

Ready  Mixed  House  Paints, 

$1.10  per  >»al.  can 

(Dealers  charge  $L75) 

5 pal.  cans  at i£l.05  per  gal. 

B;irn  Paints  73  per  gal. 

Floor  Paints 1.10  per  gal. 

Wagon  Paints 1.50  per  pal. 

Floor  Varnishes  ...  1.73  per  gal. 
Wall  Paper  Cleaner  for  1 room,  10c 


Yon 
know 
now  that 
it  pays  to 
buy  only  Good  Paint 
— See  Ours  first. 


Absolutely  Guaranteed  or  Your  Money  Back 

You  know  us.  Or  neighbors  of  yours  do.  Because  we  sell  Paint,  Millwork  and 
Roofing  of  highest  quality  at  lowest  prices  direct  from  the  Largest  Mill 
in  the- World  to  users  all  over  the  U.  S.  Established  1865.  Our  capital  of 
^ $300,000  hacks  our  guarantee.  Just  write  us  and  see  how  well  paid  you’ll 
Do  it.  It  will  pay  you.  You  hold  ns,  the  reliable  makers,  respon- 
^ sihle  for  what  we  say  our  paints  will  PROVE  to  be  to  You. 


.GORDON, VAN  TINE  & CO., mvSKtoSl 


Our  readers  can  be  the  judges  later. 
We  ask  their  co-operation  in  bringing 
about  this  result,  and  hope  to  have 
suggestions  from  them  from  time  to 
time.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  write  your 
views,  whether  they  are  favorable  or 
not — we  are  often  helped  by  friendly 
criticism. 

Think  how  The  Fruit-Grower  can  be 
made  more  helpful  to  you  and  in  this 
way  you  can  suggest  how  it  can  be 
made  more  helpful  to  others.  But  the 
work  we  want  to  urge  on  you  right 
now  is  to  send  your  renewal  and  that 
new  subscription,  and  get  one  of  our 
premium  trees.  The  Delicious  is  a 
mighty  good  apple,  and  we  want  you 
to  try  it — in  fact,  some  persons  claim 
it  is  even  better  than 

BROTHER  JONATHAN. 


Have  any  of  the  readers  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  tried  the  plan  of  wrap- 
ping waxed  paper  entirely  around 
berry  boxes  containing  choice  fruit? 
If  so,  will  they  report  the  results  of 
this  plan?  We  have  seen  a few  boxes 
handled  this  way,  and  the  rich  color 
of  the  fruit  was  preserved,  and  the 
berries  kept  free  from  dust.  Is  it 
practicable  to  handle  strictly  fancy 
berries  in  this  way? 


^ 


The  peach  trees  which  bore  so  heav- 
ily last  season  should  not  be  allowed 
to  bear  a full  crop  this  year.  Trees 
should  be  pruned  and  the  fruit  thinned 
to  prevent  this.  Most  peach  trees  are 
not  pruned  severely  enough. 


These  Are  Facts  It  Pays 
To  Remember  When  You 
Buy  a Manure  Spreader. 


IN  I.  H.  C.  SPREADERS — Corn  King  and 
Cloverleat— one  lever  controls  every 
operation.  Operator  can  remain  seated 
from  time  he  leaves  the  barnyard  until  he 
returns. 

Self-adjusting,  vibrating  rake  levels  the  load 
and  brings  the  manure  upsquanely  tothe 
cylinder. 

Cylinder  is  large  and  runs  easily,  and  the 
teeth  are  long,  square,  high  carbon  steel. 

Apron  is  equipped  with  three  sets  of  rollers 
attached  to  slats.running  on  steel  tracks. 
Is  driven  from  both  sides  and  cannot 
bind. 

Apron  drive  clutch  is  automatically  thrown 
out  of  gear  when  load  is  fed  out  and 
again  when  apron  has  returned.  No 
attention  required. 

Range  of  feed  is  three  to  thirty  tons  per  acre 
with  ten  speeds. 

Ends  of  apron  slats  are  protected  so  that  no 
manure  can  work  in  and  bind  or  clamp 
the  apron. 


Driving  axle  is  extra  large — made  of  cold- 
rolled  steel. 

Front  axle  is  attached  to  frame  by  means  of 
ball  and  socket  joint. 

Chain  drive,  direct  from  rear  axle  to  cyl- 
inder, gives  easy  transmission  of  power. 

The  wheels  are  steel  with  staggered 
spokes.  Both  rear  wheels  are  fitted  with 
lugs,  affording  ample  traction  in  wet  or 
frozen  fields. 

Seat  is  hinged  so  it  can  be  turned  for- 
ward and  kept  clean  while  loading. 

Box  is  attached  to  frame  by  means  of  heavy 
steel  cleats. 

Frame  is  made  of  carefully  selected  lumber 
re-enforced  at  corners  by  metal  braces. 

That’s  a good  deal  to  say  of  a manure 
spreader,  and  yet  that  is  by  no  means  all 
you  should  know  about  I.  H.  C.  Corn  King 
and  Cloverleaf  Spreaders  before  you  buy. 


Those  are  the  main  points,  and  they  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  superiority  of  the 
I.  H.  C.  line.  They  tell  you  not  to  buy  a 
spreader  until  you  have  seen  the  Corn  King 
and  Cloverleaf  Spreaders. 

The  key-note  in  the  I H.  C.  line  is 
strength  and  simplicity  of  construction. 
Strength  in  every  part  means  much,  for  a 
manure  spreader  has  hard  work  to  do. 
Simple  construction  means  that  it  will  not 
get  out  of  order,  that  it  will  have  light  draft 
and  be  easily  operated.  Those  are  t lie 
tilings  you  want  in  a manure  spreader. 

I.  H.  C.  spreaders  are  made  in  two  styles, 
Cloverleaf,  an  Endless  Apron  machine,  and 
Corn  King,  a Return  Apron  machine;  each 
is  made  in  three  sizes. 

Call  on  the  Local  Agent  or 
write  for  catalogues. 
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Small  Fruits  Notes  for  April 


Strawberries. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  spring  of 
1907  will  not  resemble  that  of  1905. 
Everything  went  well  until  the  plants 
were  in  bloom,  when  a succession  of 
cold  rains  began  and  lasted  through- 
out the  greater  portion  of  the  bloom- 
ing period.  The  result  was  painfully 
apparent  when  the  berries  commenced 
to  form.  They  were  rough,  gnarly 
and  unsymmetrical  in  form.  No  bet- 
ter object  lesson  in  the  consequences 
of  imperfect  pollenation  was  ever 
seen.  The  daily  rains  clogged  the 
stamens  and  anthers,  dampened  the 
pollen  so  it  would  not  fly  and  conse- 
quently prevented  the  impregnation 
of  the  pistils.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  staminate  varieties  would 
stand  a better  chance  of  pollenation 
and  that  therefore  there  would  be  a 
difference  in  their  flavor;  but  if  there 
was  any  difference  I could  not  dis- 
cern it. 

From  their  published  statements, 
there  seems  to  be  quite  a wide  diverg- 
ence of  practice  among  growers  as  to 
the  proportion  of  staminate  rows  to 
pistillate  rows.  About  one  to  three 
seems  to  be  the  prevailing  custom, 
and  yet  a well-known  Eastern  grower 
says  that  in  planting  the  Sample,  a 
staminate  every  tenth  row  is  suffi- 
cient and  I have  heard  other  testi- 
mony of  like  sort.  Here  is  a question 
for  the  experiment  stations  to  wrestle 
with,  but  after  all  it  can  hardly  as- 
sume great  importance  to  the  grower 
unless  he  is  preparing  to  make  some 
pistillate  his  main  crop  and  wishes 
to  use  just  as  little  of  any  other  vari- 
ety as  possible.  More  attention,  how- 
ever, is  being  paid  to  mating  pistil  - 
lates  so  that  in  both  their  early  and 
late  blooming  periods  they  may  be 
pollenized  by  the  full  force  of  some 
staminate.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  use  two  staminates,  one 
beginning  to  bloom  a little  before  the 
pistillate  and  the  other  coming  into 
full  flower  toward  the  latter  period  of 
the  pistillate’s  bloom.  For  example, 
with  a pistillate  of  medium  season, 
plant  an  early  or  second  early  like  the 
Excelsior  of  Lady  Thompson,  and  a 
medium  to  late  like  the  Splendid  and 
Dunlap.  Among  the  late  kinds  the 
Aroma  is  one  of  the  very  best  pollen- 
izers,  having  an  unusually  long  period 
of  bloom  and  being  rich  in  pollen. 
With  a variety  ripening  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Aroma,  it  would  hardly  be 
worth  while  to  resort  to  the  above 
plan. 

Another  point  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  planting  for  shipment  and 
that  is  that  berries  of  a certain  type 
should  be  planted  together  so  that 
the  pickers  will  not  be  mixing  up  long 
pointed  berries  like  the  Haverland 
with  the  round  ones  of  Bederwood, 
or  a light  red  berry  with  a dark  red 
one.  And  again  in  this  connection, 
there  are  certain  staminates  like  the 
Glen  Mary  and  Gandy  that  are  so 
weak  in  their  own  pollen  that  it  has 
been  found  best  to  treat  them  as  pis- 
tillates  and  plant  them  with  others  of 
the  male  sex.  . 

if: 

It  begins  to  look,  however,  like  this 
whole  discussion  would  be  rendered 
useless  in  the  future  by  the  steady  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  staminates  or 
males  over  the  female  kinds,  thus  re- 
versing the  tendency  in  the  human 
race.  Picking  up  a catalog,  I find 
in  a list  of  new  varieties  twenty 
staminates  to  seven  pistillates.  Every 
one  of  our  extra  early  varieties  are 
male.  In  another  catalog  I find  three 
females  among  the  late,  five  among 
the  medium,  and  none  at  all  among 
the  earlies  or  extra  earlies.  It  ap- 
pears possible  that  the  female  straw- 
berry may  become  extinct. 

it 

Try  the  Climax  for  a second  early. 
It  seems  to  be  a “corner”  both  east 
and  west.  I have  some  trial  plants 
to  bear  this  spring,  but  am  setting  out 
500  more.  It  is  described  as  a beauty, 
dark  red,  very  productive  of  large 
berries  and  a good  shipper. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  grow  in 
the  warm  days  of  early,  spring,  rake 
enough  of  the  mulch  off  the  rows  into 
the  middles  so  that  the  tops  of  the 
plants  may  be  seen  through  it.  Don’t 
rake  it  all  off.  Leave  on  all  that  the 
plants  can  grow  up  through.  This 
will  mean  a mulch  about  their  roots 
through  the  bearing  season  when 


moisture  decides  the  fate  of  the  crop. 
The  uncovering,  then,  should  be  done 
with  care  and  intelligence.  To  rake 
it  off  clean  as  many  do,  is  to  expose 
the  surface  of  the  soil  around  them  to 
the  drying  winds  and  hot  sun  and 
bake  it  into  a hard  crust.  That  means 
small  berries  and  a short  crop. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  straw  handy, 
you  might  try  the  smoke  plan  against 
frosts  during  the  blooming  period. 
Make  piles  of  straw,  damp  enough  to 
smoke  and  smoulder  well,  on  the  west 
and  north  sides  of  your  plantation 
and  late  in  the  evening  when  you  feel 
sure  there  will  be  a frost,  set  them 
afire  and  keep  them  smoking  through 
the  night  so  the  smoke  will  be  car- 
ried across  the  rows  of  plants.  From 
all  reports  this  is  a sure  preventive  of 
frost  damage  and  is  surely  worth 
trying. 

Another  plan  that  is  only  feasible 
on  a small  patch  is  to  draw  the  mulch 
back  over  the  plants  and  thus  pro- 
tect them.  I read  of  a French  vine- 
yardist  who  employs  the  smoke  plan 
to  protect  his  grapes.  Instead  of 
straw,  he  digs  small  pits  and  fills 
them  with  certain  combustibles  an;l 
chemicals  that  will  produce  a dense 
smoke.  These  pits  are  kept  covered 
and  when  occasion  requires,  can  be 
lighted  and  put  in  operation  in  a few 
minutes.  The  same  thing  could  of 
course  be  done  here  and  it  looks  like 
it  would  be  a paying  proposition. 
Some  combustion  with  sawdust  might 
be  used. 

it 

I still  see  plants  advertised  as  "ped- 
igree” that  are  merely  selected.  The 
process  is  described  as  selecting  the 
best  bearing  plants  in  the  rows,  re- 
moving them  to  a special  bed  and 
propagating  from  them  by  means  of 
runners.  I have  no  objection  to  the 
practice  of  this  system,  but  it  should 
be  described  under  its  true  name.  True 
pedigree  plants  such  as  I talked  about 
last  month  should  not  be  confounded 
with  these  selected  plants.  It  is  prac- 
ticing a deception  calculated  to  delude 
the  ignorant  and  is  stealing  the  laurels 
of  good  men  who  have  spent  years  in 
laboriously  evolving  new  varieties  by 
scientific  principles.  Not  only  is  the 
name  of  these  selected  plants  a mis- 
nomer, but  there  is  very  grave  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  merit  at  all  in 
this  system. 

A few  years  ago  I sent  for  two 
thousand  of  “pedigree”  plants  and 
gave  them  a fair  test.  They  were  fine 
plants,  showing  good  cultivation  and 
a rich  soil,  but  they  failed  utterly  to 
show  any  superiority  when  the  bear- 
ing season  came  around.  Only  yester- 
day a neighbor  related  to  me  a Similar 
experience.  The  Ohio  station  describes 
its  test  of  these  plants  in  a bulletin, 
how  they  failed  to  surpass  common 
plants  and  why,  from  a scientific 
standpoint,  it  considered  the  whole 
system  unsound.  So  far  as  I can 
learn,  no  public  test  has  ever  sub- 
stantiated the  claims  of  this  theory. 
There  is  an  easy  and  simple  way  for 
its  advocates  to  establish  its  truth. 
Let  them  produce  a Gandy  that  by 
selection  they  have  made  as  produc- 
tive as  the  Sample  or  Aroma  and  we 
shall  be  convinced  at  once  without 
further  proof. 

I see  there  are  still  growers  of 
prominence  who  preach  that  the  only 
right  way  to  set  a plant  is  to  get  down 
on  your  knees,  dig  a hole  and  plant  it 
with  your  fingers.  We  hear  of  an  in- 
strument that  will  dig  a hole  with  a 
cone  of  dirt  at  the  bottom  over  which 
the  roots  are  to  be  divided  and  spread 
out  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel.  I con- 
fess that  in  setting  my  first  bed  years 
ago.  I did  get  down  and  plant  each 
plant  with  a trowel,  but  my  days  of 
ignorance  were  not  long.  Since  then 
I have  used  the  cheap  and  homely 
spade  and  am  still  perfectly  satisfied 
with  its  efficiency.  It  has  saved  the 
joints  of  thousands  many  an  ache  and 
for  its  small  per  cent  of  lost  plants  it 
may  safely  challenge  any  other  tool. 

Take  a bright  and  sharp  spade  in 
your  right  hand  and  a basket  of  plants 
on  your  left  arm.  Have  an  active  boy 
for  your  assistant  and  give  him  a 
handful  of  plants.  He  stands  on  one 
side  of  the  line,  you  on  the  other. 
Drive  the  spade  in  the  ground  a few 
inches  and  pull  it  toward  you.  In  the 
opening  behind  the  spade,  the  boy 
inserts  a plant  and  holds  its  crown 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground. 


TON 

ORCHARD 

D|SK_HARROW 

This  is  the  one  harrow  Fnuallv 
for  the  farm  and  for  the  ’ 

orchard.  It  is  true  G 0 0 d TOT 
economy  for  the  farm-  r 
er  to  buy  a harrow  that’s  * <U If 
at  the  same  time  a good  cul-  Farm  Jfc 
tivator— that  works  equally  ** 

well  in  the  orchard  and  in  the  rlCldi 
field.  That’s  the  advantage 
of  buying  a Johnston  Orchard  Disk 
Harrow.  It  is  substantially  built  and 
is  easily  and  quickly  adjusted  for  or- 
chard or  farm  use;  gangs  are  interchange- 
able and  reversible,  turning  the  soil 
either  way  desired.  Levers  adjust  each 
gang  separately  to  any 
angle.  Cultivates  or- 
chard or  vineyard  with- 
out use  of  plow,  in  less 
time  and  does  the  work 
better:  cuts  shallow  or  deep; 
does  not  injure  the  roots.  With  separate  ex- 
tension frame,  it  works  close  to  trees  and 
vines  without  interfering  with  fruit  or 
branches.  A splendid  worker  on  hillside 
land.  The  “Johnston  Book”  describes  it, 
tells  all  its  good  points  and  explains  why 
it’s  the  harrow  for  the  fruit-growing  farmer 
and  the  orchardist  to  buy,  also 
describes  our  full  line  of  “Not  in 
the  Trust”  farm  tools.  Write  for 
it  today— it’s  free. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co., 

Box  1020  Batavia,  N.Y. 


A Handy 
Tool 
For  The 
Farmer 
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My  2*in-l  Harrow  Makes  a Perfect 

Seed  Bed  in  HALF  THE  TIME 


<J.  It.  Najlor,  a 
practical  farmer 
who  Invented  this 
great  time* saving 
2-in-l  Harrow. 


BECAUSE  it  does  the  work  of 
both  a Spring  Tooth  and 
a Spike  Tooth  Harrow  at 
one  time  and  at  one  operation „ 
Because,  you  see,  my  harrow 
is  BOTH  HARROWS  IN  ONE. 
> If  you  have  to  go  over  your  field 
four  times  now— you’ll  only  have 
to  go  over  it  twice  with  my 
harrow. 

If  your  ground  is  in  such  shape 
that  you  now  go  over  it  twice, then, 
only  once  over  will  give  you  an 
even  better  seed  bed  when  you  use  my  harrow, 
and  you  can  follow  right  along  with  a planter. 

That  means  if  it  rains  overnight  you  haven’t 
got  your  work  to  do  over  again. 

On  newly  broken  sod  you  can  work  across 
the  furrows  (instead  of  with  them)  and  not  pull 
up  a single  sod  or  choke  the  teeth.  You  can  pre* 
pare  new  ground  with  my  harrow  in  a THIRD 
the  time  you  can  working  the  old  way— using  two 
harrows  separately. 

One  lever  instantly  adjusts  my  harrow  so  you 
can  use  the  spring  teeth  ulone — or  the  spike 
teeth  alone— or  both  together — or  you  can  throw 
all  the  teeth  up  out  of  the  way  so  that  the  frame 
will  slide  along  the  ground  like  a stone-boat. 

When  a live  farmer  knows  about  my  harrow  he 
wants  it.  I can  name,  off-hand,  twenty  places  near 
my  farm  in  Cass  Co.,  Mich.,  where  you’ll  find  good 
spring  tooth  and  spike  tooth  harrows  out  in  the 
barnyard  with  grass  growing  up  around  them. 

The  farmers  have  thrown  them  away  and  are 
using  my  harrow  alone— and  they’re  MAKING 
MONEY  by  doing  it. 

HOW  I CAME  TO  INVENT  THE 
2-IN-l  HARROW. 

I always  had  the  same  trouble  you’ve  had  in 
getting  my  ground  ready. 

It  seemed  like  there  ought  to  be  some  way 
around  it.  So  my  brother  and  I _got  busy  one 
winter  AND  SOLVED  THE  PROBLEM. 

This  is  the  way  we  figured! 


A spring  tooth  harrow  wants  to  keep  digging  in 
all  the  time.  That  keeps  the  frame  pressed  hard 


on  the  ground  and  it’s  a tough  pull  on  the  horses. 

A spike  tooth  wants  to  keep  Tumping  up  all  the 
time,  you  have  to  put  some  neft  on  the  top  to 
keep  it  down.  The  horses  have  to  drag  the  heft 


as  well  as  the  harrow. 

So  we  made  a 2-in-l  harrow— spring  and  spike 
teeth  together.  That  season  we  used  it  on  our 
farm  and  it  worked  just  as  we  figured  it  would. 

; in  too 
spikes 

(except  on 

extra  bad  ground)  left  a smooth,  even,  perfect 
seed  bed. 

That’s  why  my  2-in-l  Harrow  was  easier  on  the 
horses  than  either  a spring  tooth  or  spike  tooth 
alone  and  SAVED  OVER  HALF  OUR  TIME 
getting  ready  for  planting. 

The  best  proof  of  how  really  good  my  harrow  is 
lies  in  the  actual  fact  that  every  harrow  I have 
sold  has  since  sold  from  two  to  five  more. 

My  Harrow  is  such  a really  wonderful  thing 
and  such  a TIME  and  MONEY  saver  for  the 
farmer  that  I expect  each  harrow  I place  will  keep 
on  selling  others  in  the  neighborhood.  So  l 
have  decided  to  make  a 

SPECIAL  CONFIDENTIAL  PRICE 

to  the  first  man  in  a local  it  v who  writes  me — the 
confidential  price  will  be  AWAY  DOWN.  f>o. 

Don't  even  consider  buying  a Harrow  till  you  get 
my  confidential  Introduction  Price. 

Write  quick  to 

J.  R.  NAYLOR, 

Naylor  Mfg.  Co.,  U Spring  Ave.,  LaGrange,  Cl. 

(Not  Incorporated.) 


CUTAWAY  HARROWS 

ARE  REVERSIBLE  AND  EXTENDED. 

You  do  not  have  to  add  to  or  take  off  a lot  of  steel  work  to  extend  or 
run  gangs  closed  in  our  Harrows.  A “6”  for  Apple  Orchards.  A "4%” 
and  "5”  for  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry  Orchards.  Be  sure  you  get 
our  circulars  before  buying. 


Freight  prepaid  to  many  leading  railroad  centers.  Full  line  of  Re- 
pairs for  Clark’s  Cutaway  Tools.  See  our  new  One-Horse  Reversible  Ex- 
tension Harrow  for  all  purposes.  Fine  for  Small  Fruits  and  Young 
Orchards. 

OUR  DOUBLE  ACTION  HARROWS  AND  REVERSIBLE  DISC  PLOWS 
are  wonders.  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Prices.  Also  get  our  catalog 
of  our  Fruit-Growers’  Supplies. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  Box  300,  KINMUNDY,  ILLINOIS. 

General  Agent  for  Central  and  Western  States.  Only  Western  Distributing  Agent. 


SPRAYER°"F 


Money  in  Advance — pay  when  convenient.  The 
iiC|T7  II  I >>  flta-on-to-any-barrel  or  tank.  Sprays 
n I fc-RLL  all  solutions.  Proven  best  and  most 
durable.  Guaranteed  Five  Years.  Brass  Ball 
Valves  Cylinder.  Plunger,  etc.  Strainer  Cleaner  and 
3 Agitators.  200  lb.  pressure.  A boy  can  operate  it. 
Doubles  Tour  Crops.  After  trial  if  you  keep  it— 
pay  when  you  can  Wholesale  price  where  no  agent — 
Agents  Wanted.  Sprayers  is  our  specialty— you  get 
the  benefit  of  our  20  years'  experience. 

Special  FREE  OFFER  for  first  in  each  locality. 
Valuable  “Spraying  Guide”  and  full  information 
Free.  Write  now. 

H.  L HURST  MFG.  CO.,  No.  1 North  St..  Canton,  0. 
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Mica  Axle  Grease 

Best  lubricant  for  axles  in  the 
world — long  wearing  and  very  ad- 
hesive. 

Makes  a heavy  load  draw  like  a 
light  one.  Saves  half1 the  wear  on 
wagon  and  team,  and  increases  the 
earning  capacity  of  your  outfit. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Mica  Axle 
Qrease. 


STANDARD 
OIL  CO. 

Incorporated 


CLIPPER 

LAWN 

MOWER 

CO. 

Dixon,  I1L 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hand  & Pony 


Also  Marine 
Gasoline  Engines 

a to  3 H.  P. 


OWERS 


The  mower  that  will  kill  all  the  weeds  in  your  lawn. 
If  you  keep  the  weeds  cut  so  they  do  not  go  to  seed 
and  cut  your  grass  without  breaking  the  small  feed- 
ers of  roots,  the  grass  will  become  thick  and  the 
weeds  will  disappear. 

n The  Clipper  Will  Do  It.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  them  or  drop  us  a line. 


10,000,000 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Our  list  of  45  varieties  Is  the  cream  of  all 
varieties,  sold  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 
Free,  If  after  you  get  our  price  list  we  are 
not  50  to  75c  cheaper  than  other  growers. 
Send  your  name  and  we  will  send  you 
postpaid  26  plants  of  our  Almo  berry,  free 
of  all  charge.  Price  list  free. 

J.  A.  BAUER 

Box  7 Judsonia,  Arkansas 


Irena  Strawberry 

This  Is  a new  variety  which  was  pro- 
duced by  me  after  nine  years  of  persis- 
tent effort  to  produce  a variety  having 
a perfect  balance  between  Its  vegetative 
growth  and  frult-produclng  organisms. 
It  Is  a cross  between  Jessie  and  War- 
field;  foliage  dense,  light  green,  and  pro- 
tects the  fruit  from  frost  and  sun,  and  Is 
free  from  rust;  berry  beautiful  color  and 
of  good  form,  and  very  firm;  quality  de- 
licious. Irena  Is  the  only  variety  of 
strawberry  which  retains  Its  natural 
flavor  after  being  cooked. 

Plants,  $1.00  a dozen,  $8.00  per  hun- 
dred, by  mall,  postpaid.  Write  for  cir- 
cular to  the  originator 

W.  S.  BUTLER,  CHETEK,  WISCONSIN 


The  Dicky  Strawberry 

NOVELTY  FOR  1907. 

A strong,  vigorous,  healthy,  firm,  stam- 
Inate  variety;  a great  cropper  and  mortgage 
lifter.  I have  all  the  new  and  standard 
varieties  for  sale.  Send  for  descriptive 
catalogue. 

C.  S.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mass. 


4,000,000  PEACH  TREES 

JUNE  BUDS  A SPECIALTY. 

No  agents  traveled,  but  sell  direct  to 
planters  at  wholesale  prices.  Absolutely  free 
from  disease  and  true  to  name.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices  before  placing  your 
order  elsewhere.  We  guarantee  our  stock 
true  to  name.  Largest  Peach  Nursery  In 
wojld:  Address. 

J.  C.  HALE,  WINCHESTER,  TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries. 
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^Standard 

Scales 

Most  accurate  and  durable  scale* 
made.  Fully  warranted. 
All  kinds:  Portable,  Pit, 
Pitless;  Steel  and  Cement 
„ Construction.  Catalog  Free* 

Osgood  Seale  Co.,  * I Ofentral  St.,  ItiughuQiUm.M/  > 
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Try  it  Tvm^ears 

Our  Guarantee  that  this  Buggy  will  stay  ■ 
ri?Eit  for  that  time  is  backed  by  a cash  bond  I 
jf  $25,000.  Your  money  back  if  it  is  not  all  we 
claim  for  it. 


Try  an 

Asidcr 

ton 

30  Days 


With  your 


Money  m 


Your 


Pocket 


"Anderton”  Top  Buggy, 

Write  today  Tor  our  plan  and  140-page,  illustrated  1 
catalog.  The  “Anderton”  line  includes  Buggies,  f 
Surreys,  Stanhopes,  Driving  Wagons,  Pony  Vehicles 
Carts,  Harness,  etc. 

The  Anderton  Manufacturing  Co., ■ 

4 9 Thlra  St.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


No.  309.  Fine  Canopy  Top  Surrey.  Price  com- 
plete,$83.  00.  As  good  as  sells  for*25.00  to  *30.00  more. 


Withdraw  the  spade  and  with  one  foot 
close  the  opening  around  the  plant 
firmly.  Not  one  good  plant  in  an 
hundred  will  die  if  other  conditions 
are  right.  The  fact  is  that  the  straw- 
berry plant,  like  the  rest  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  when  dug  up  and  re- 
planted, starts  out  a new  set  of  roots 
in  every  direction  and  soon  has  as 
perfect  a system  as  before.  To  spread 
the  roots  out  fan-shape  may  be  bet- 
ter in  theory  but  in  practice  it  does 
not  pay. 

Every  grower  should  test  one  or 
more  new  varieties.  A trial  bed  of 
new  kinds  is  the  most  fascinating  cor- 
ner on  a fruit  farm  in  strawberry 
time.  It  may  happen  that  your  soil 
exactly  fits  the  requirements  of  some 
late  creation  and  you  find  you  have  a 
prize  that  is  worth  many  dollars  to 
you.  Don’t  always  judge  a variety  by 
one  season  if  it  appears  at  all  promis- 
ing. 

Plant  a few  hills  of  some  large- 
growing  kind  for  exhibition  purposes. 
Give  them  rich  soil,  extra  cultivation 
and  water  and  fertilize  them  with  a 
solution  of  manure.  Pinch  off  all 
blossoms  after  the  first  two  or  three 
berries  have  set  and  finally  leave  only 
one  berry.  Take  a plant  of  some 
heavy-bearing  kind  like  the  Clyde,  set 
it  in  a pot  or  box  in  the  ground,  give 
it  special  care  and  when  it  is  in  bear- 
ing with  windrows  of  fine  berries 
piled  all  around  it  in  a profusion  that 
excites  the  wonder  even  of  the  grower, 
take  it  to  town,  place  it  in  a show 
window,  label  with  the  name  of  your 
farm  and  then  stand  around  and  see 
your  town  brethren  go  into  ecstacies 
of  admiration.  If  you  are  doing  a lo- 
cal business  it  will  pay  you  well  as  an 
advertisement  and  you  will  be  doing 
a good  deed  in  showing  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  little  strawberry  plant. 

it 

If  your  ground  be  limited  and  you 
arc  crowded  for  room,  try  intensive 
fruit-growing  as  illustrated  in  the 
photograph.  It  shows  a double  row 
of  dwarf  Duchess  pears  twelve  feet 
apart.  Down  the  middle  between  the 
rows  runs  a line  of  rhubarb.  Be- 


MOST WONDERFUL  VEHICLE  BOOKS  FREE 

IP  YOU  EXPECT  TO  BUY  A VEHICLE— Buggy  Road  Wagon,  Farm  V. 
Surrey,  Phaoton,  Bunlne  h Wagon,  Shetland  Pony  Cart,  or  any  kind  of : ; 
any  style  harness  — write  for  our  1907  Vehicle  Hook  and  ce  the  wonderful  o 
we  now  make.  Our  low  prices  will  astonish  you;  our  'tree  (rial,  money  I. 
offer,  quality  and  safe  delivery  guarantee,  one  small  profit  above  our  u. 
turlng  cost,  our  Profit  Sharing  Plan,  are  marvelous  Inducements,  advarit 
we  alone  can  offer  you.  We  own  the  largest  vehicle  fact  ory  In  the  world 
turn  out  the  highest  grade  of  Solid  Comfort  rigs,  sold  direct  to  you 
srrmll  profit  above  manufa<d  urine  cost.  Prices  about  one-hall  what 
charge.  We  can  save  you  $5.00  to  $15.00  on  a road  wagon,  $15.00  to  $■!' 

on  a buggy,  surrey  or  phaeton,  $20.00  to  $35.00  on  a farm  wa^  n, 
$35.00  lo  $45.00  on  a business  wagon  as  against  lltc  lowest  prices 
you  would  pay  any  other  manufacturer  or  dealer  In  our  1907 
free  Vehicle  Book  we  show  nearly  100  d I ft  ereru  sum  $27.26 
styles  of  rigs  to  suit  everyone.  Be  sure  to  get,  tlus^fl  an(j 

new  Vehicle  Book,  .lust  write  rail— 

us  a letter  or  a postal  card  and  iSS S l— “P- 

say,  "Send  me  your  new  Ve- 
hicle Book,”  and  you  will  re- 
ceive It  by  return  mall.  In 
our  new  Free  Wagon  Cata- 
logue we  show  every  kind  of  farm 
wagon,  also  business  delivery  wagons 
for  grocers,  butchers,  bakers,  milk 

dealers,  etc.  Don't  fall  to  write  and  ask  for  our  FREE  Wagon  Catalogue. 

ARTICLES  FREE  IF  YOU  BUY  FROM  US. 

You  get  our  valuable  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  on  every  purchase,  and  as  Boon  as  you 
have  $25.00  in  our  Profit  Sharing  Certificates,  you  can  get  a man’s  or  a woman’s  mackin- 
tosh free,  or  a boy’s  suit,  parlor  table,  fine  lamp,  mantel  clock,  all  entirely  free;  or  the 
Morris  chair,  couch  or  dresser  free  for  larger  amounts.  All  fully  explained 
in  the  free  Vehicle  or  Wagon  Catalogue.  Write  at  once;  state  If  you 
want  the  free  Vehicle  Book  or  the  free  Wagon  Book  and  get  all 
our  wonderful  1907  offers,  on  rigs  and  harness,  prices,  terms,  induce- 
ments, advantages  you  can't  afford  to  miss.  Address,  Department  11. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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and  is  about  as  profitable  as  any  of 
the  berries. 

Some  of  the  Japanese  plum  trees 
are  in  full  bloom  this  17th  day  of 
March;  but  I fear  for  them;  I can’t 
believe  winter  has  retired  this  early. 

The  gooseberries  are  looking  green. 
There  is  a fruit  to  which  I must  con- 
fess myself  partial — almost  as  little 
trouble  as  rhubarb.  An  annual  mulch- 
ing with  straw  manure,  a little  trim- 
ming, and  one  spraying  for  the  green 
worm  and  they  are  ready  to  reward 
you  with  a bountiful  crop.  I mee» 
so  many  farmers  with  a few  bushes 
in  their  garden  who  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  raising  this  appetizing 
fruit  simply  because  they  did  not 
know  how  to  fight  the  green  worm 
that,  if  unmolested,  will  strip  the 
bushes  of  their  leaves  in  a few  days. 
It  is  more  the  pity  because  the  remedy 
is  so  simple  and  easy  to  obtain — only 
the  paris  green  that  we  deal  out  to  the 
potato  bug  each  season,  and,  unlike 
the  beetle  the  green  worm  only  at- 
tempts to  come  once.  Look  out  for 
the  worm  a little  after  the  bushes  are 
in  full  leaf. 


No.  42.  Light  Double  Buggy  or  Carriage  Har- 
ms*. Price  complete  with  collars  and  nickel  or 
imitation  rubber  trimmings,  $24.00.  As  good  os 
sells  for  $6.00  to  $8.00  more. 

34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct 
from  our  factory  to  user  for  a third  of  a cen- 
tury. We  ship  for  examination  and  approval 
and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You  areoutnoth- 
ing  if  not  satisfied  as  to  style,  quality,  price. 

We  Are  The  Largest  Manulacturers  In  The  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively.  We  make 
200  s vies  of  Vehicles,  65  styles  of  Harness. 
Send  for  large,  free  catalogue. 

Elkhart  Carriage  & Harness  Mfg.  Co..  Elkhart.lnd. 


tween  each  two  pear  trees,  midway,  is 
a currant  bush,  and  between  the  cur- 
rant and  the  trees  are  strawberries. 
The  trees  are  eight  feet  apart.  There 
is  baiely  room  for  the  cultivator  be- 
tween the  rhubarb  and  the  trees  and 
every  foot  of  ground  in  each  tree  row 
is  occupied. 

Of  cmirse,  such  a system  requires 
rich  soil  with  an  abundance  of  humus- 
making stable  manure,  but  it  pays 
much  better  than  thin  planting  on 
poor  soil.  There  is  no  reason  why  all 
the  valuable  space  between  fruit  trees 
should  be  given  up  to  profitless  weeds 
and  grass.  Any  of  the  small  fruits 
will  flourish  there.  It  is  true  that 
they  should  be  given  extra  attention 
because  they  have  to  compete  with 
the  tree  roots  for  fertility  and  moist- 
ure and  the  tree  root  system,  being 
the  larger  and  stronger,  will  get  the 
best  of  them  unless  they  are  fed  liber- 
ally and  regularly.  A heavy  mulching 
that  prevents  weeds  from  growing  and 
keeps  the  ground  cool  is  the  best 
treatment.  Remember  that  a tree 
root  will  scent  a good  mess  of  fertiliz- 
er many  feet  away — showing  a hu- 
man-like instinct — and  will  push  its 
way  to  it  and  feed  upon  it  with  hun- 
dreds of  tiny  rootlet  mouths,  and  that 
the  manure  you  are  giving  the  smull 
fruits  in  the  row  is  being  pilfered 
from  them  by  a horde  of  hungry  tree 
roots. 

Rhubarb  is  a good  crop  to  combine 
with  small  fruits,  provided  you  can 
dispose  of  it  at  a fair  price.  It  makes 
very  little  demands  on  your  time  ex- 
cept the  annual  manuring  in  the  fall 


Better  spray  about  that  time, 
whether  you  see  them  or  not.  Look 
for  them  underneath  on  the  lower 
limbs.  They  hibernate  in  the  ground, 
crawl  up  the  stem  and  begin  on  the 
first  leaves  they  come  to.  Don’t  be 
afraid  the  paris  green  will  poison  you, 
even  if  applied  when  the  berries  are 
half  grown.  I have  used  it  for  years, 
as  have  others.  The  first  rain  will 
wash  it  off.  A teaspoonful  to  a buck- 
et of  water  is  the  proportion  and  one 
good  spraying  is  generally  enough. 

Houghton  and  Downing  are  the  best 
varieties  that  have  been  well  tested, 
although  a number  of  new  kinds  have 
been  lately  introduced.  I first  raised 
the  Houghton,  but  finding  it  mildewed 
worse  than  the  Downing,  discarded  it 
for  the  latter.  Mildew  does  not  seem 
to  injure  the  Downing  very  much,  even 
when  it  attacks  it.  It  has  a larger 
berry  than  the  Houghton  and  will  al- 
ways outsell  it,  but  is  not  quite  so 
heavy  a bearer.  It  does  not  turn  red 
when  ripe  as  does  the  Houghton.  With 
me  it  yields  at  the  rate  of  two  gallons 
to  the  bush  and  last  year  sold  at  40 
cents  a gallon,  making  80  cents  to  the 
bush.  Planted  six  by  six  on  an  acre 
there  would  be  1210  plants  yielding  a 
revenue  of  $96  8.00.  Such  a price  could 
not  be  obtained  on  the  city  market  by 
shippers,  but  local  markets  would  of- 
ten pay  it.  At  six  feet  by  six  I find  my 
bushes  meeting  and  leaving  no  room 
for  the  cultivator.  In  future  I shall 
plant  eight  by  eight. 

The  gooseberry  is  very  hardy.  Last 
year  a frost  came  when  the  berries 
were  as  big  as  beans  and  actually 


Black  Hawk 
GRIST  MILL 

A hand  mill  for  country.  Til- 
lage and  oity  housekeeper*. 
Freeh  com  meal,  graham,  rye 
flour,  eto.  Fast,  easy  grinder  made  to  last. 

Wslght  17  lb*.  $3.00.  EpA?D?8 

goon  pay*  forltself.  You’ll  find*  dozen  use* 
for  1*._  Grind*  com,  wheat,  rye,  rloe,  *ploe*, 
co free,  eto.  fine  or 
coarse.  Just  the 
thing  forcracklng 
grain  for  poultry. 
Black  Hawk  book  FRBE. 

A.  H.  PATCH/  r 

Mfr.  #f  Hind  Mill*  And  0*r*  Bk#U#r# 

KpM  ax«lo«lY*ly,  Agroti  Wsstod. 

Clarksville*  Tennessee* 


froze  some  of  the  most  exposed  hut 
still  there  was  a good  crop.  The  plant 
loves  a deep,  moist  soil  and  an  annual 
fertilizing  and  mulching.  If  mulched 
sufficiently  heavy,  cultivation  can  be 
entirely  dispensed  with.  It  is  an  old 
doctrine  that  the  gooseberry  does  best 
in  the  shade  of  a fence  or  tree,  but  I 
do  not  subscribe  to  it.  I should  rather 
have  them  in  the  open.  A fence  does 
not  allow  you  to  get  around  the  bush, 
while  a tree  steals  food  and  moisture 
from  it.  Many  people  do  not  know 
the  delicious  flavor  of  a well-ripened 
gooseberry.  When  ripe  enough  to  be 
soft,  they  make  a fine  dessert  fruit. 
I should  advise  beginners  to  try  both 
Downing  and  Houghton  before  plant- 
ing extensively. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON 

Missouri. 
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Growing  and  Marketing  Berries  In 
Western  Colorado. 

After  a few  years  of  experimenting 
in  a small  way  with  varieties  and  mar- 
keting, we  commenced  to  make  a little 
profit  at  the  business  about  4 years 
ago  this  coming  season. 

One  mistake  I made  was  In  putting 
them  in  the  new  apple  orchard  that 
I had  just  set.  Four  years  later  I 
found  I would  have  to  reset  them 
somewhere  else  on  account  of  spray- 
ing the  apple  trees  for  codling  moth. 
This  mistake  cost  me  quite  a little  on 
the  blackberries. 

The  next  mistake  was  in  laying 
down  the  red  raspberries  and  black- 
berries, covering  with  the  earth,  as 
I found  early  in  the  work  these  vari- 
eties would  have  to  be  protected  over 
winter  here.  The  cold  nights  and 
bright  days  of  January  were  too  much 
for  them.  Therefore  I commenced  to 
lay  down  and  cover  with  earth.  I re- 
member the  first  crop  of  early  harvest 
blackberries,  bringing  $3.50  to  $4.00 
per  crate,  and  not  enough  to  supply 
the  home  demand.  To  do  the  best 
with  them  they  were  well  cared  lor 
and  laid  down  for  winter  as  before. 
This  time  we  had  warm  weather  the 
last  of  February  and  first  of  March, 
which  started  them  to  growing  in  the 
ground.  I raised  them  up  in  April. 
Soon  a cold  night  set  in  and  took  my 
crop  of  berries  for  that  year.  The 
red  raspberries  the  same.  After  di- 
minishing my  patch  one-half  or  more, 
the  next  fall  I took  the  red  raspberries 
gathering  a clump  of  the  tops  in  my 
hand,  bent  them  over  and  held  them 
down  with  a small  rock  until  I had 
them  all  down,  and  could  pass  through 
with  team  and  load  of  poor  hay,  weeds, 
etc.,  and  gave  them  a light  covering 
of  this  material.  With  the  blackber- 
ries one  man  takes  a shovelful  of 
earth  from  the  north  side  of  the  roots 
or  hill,  commencing  at  the  north  end 
of  the  row,  while  the  second  man 
gathers  the  tops  in  with  a fork  and 
bends  the  canes  over  to  the  ground. 
This  insures  their  bending  in  the  root, 
where  they  are  not  apt  to  break.  The 
first  man  puts  his  shovel  full  of  earth 
on  top  of  the  ends  of  the  canes.  They 
are  to  be  held  down  until  dirt  enough 
is  put  on  to  hold  them  until  we  can 
pass  through  with  a load  of  material 
for  light  covering.  This  keeps  the 
canes  cool,  when  we  get  our  first 
warm  weather  in  the  spring.  Keep 
watch  of  them  over  winter  and  early 
spring  that  they  do  not  get  uncovered. 

We  raise  them  here  in  this  section 
about  the  20th  of  April,  putting  the 
mulch  back  in  the  row  and  give  clean 
cultivation  between  rows  until  just 
before  berry  season.  Then  mulch  the 
space  between  rows  with  some  mater- 
ial— alfalfa  is  the  best.  This  will  give 
part  of  the  material  for  next  winter’s 
covering  and  good  fertilizer  for  next 
year’s  crop. 

For  setting  out  blackberries  mark 
the  rows  seven  feet  apart,  set  the 
plants  three  and  one-half  feet  in  the 
row,  making  about  2,000  plants  to  the 
acre.  I plant  red  raspberries  six  feet 
apart  for  the  rows,  two  and  one-half 
in  the  row,  taking  about  3,000  plants 
to  the  acre. 

I set  black  raspberries  the  same  as 
blackberries.  These  we  do  not  protect 
over  winter,  as  'we  can  not  very  well 
get  them  down.  The  two  kinds  that 
we  lay  down  we  do  not  trim  or  cut 
back  at  all,  only  to  take  out  a few 
weak  or  damaged  canes  and  the  old 
ones  that  have  borne  the  last  crop, 
just  before  laying  down.  With  the 
black  caps  let  all  go  until  next  spring, 
then  take  out  old  canes  and  trim  new 
ones  back  about  one-half,  more  if  they 
have  been  injured  considerable  over 
winter.  Mulch  these  next  summer 
same  as  the  others. 

We  do  not  manure  the  ground  to 
start  with  in  setting  out. 

Mark  rows  three  and  one-half  feet 
apart  for  strawberries,  setting  two  feet 
apart  in  row,  taking  7,000  to  the  acre. 
The  first  year  keep  the  runners  train- 
ed to  the  row.  To  form  a narrow  row 
of  plants,  keeping  the  ground  well  cul- 
tivated the  first  year.  The  next  win- 
ter I give  the  rows  a light  top  dress- 
ing of  hen  manure,  about  1 to  7 or  8 
parts  soil,  well  mixed  and  pulverized. 
The  hens  will  do  this  for  you  if  you 
will  keep  putting  soil  under  their 
roosts  and  mixing  wheat  In  the  dirt. 
After  several  years  of  experience  try- 
ing different  varieties  for  hardiness, 
prolific  bearing,  and  good  market  ber- 
ries. We  are  raising  the  Snyder  black- 
berry, Ohio  and  Gregg  black  raspber- 
ry, London  red  raspberry;  Rough  Rid- 
er, Wm.  Belt  and  Sample  strawberry. 
This  gives  us  a succession  of  pretty 
steady  berry  picking  from  June  20th 
to  September  10th,  finishing  up  on 


blackberries.  There  are  five  of  us  in 
the  family  that  can  get  to  picking 
when  it  is  needed  at  the  busiest  times, 
so  that  all  the  expense  we  are  out 
is  the  crating. 

In  marketing  berries  here,  we  use 
the  24-quart  crate  for  all  except  the 
red  raspberries;  these  go  in  24-pint 
crates.  So  far  I have  been  able  to 
pack  all  the  berries  myself,  seeing  to 
it  that  they  grade  No.  1 and  boxes 
filled  as  full  as  will  allow  covers  to  be 
nailed  on.  Procure  good  clean  store 
paper  to  lay  over  the  top  of  berries 
first.  When  finished  'have  top  of 
crate  practically  dust  proof,  allowing 
the  air  to  circulate  from  beneath  or 
bottom  of  crate. 

Have  tickets  printed  with  business, 
name  and  location.  This  with  fine 
fruit  soon  creates  a demand.  It  has 
with  us.  Last  year  the  demand  was 
far  ahead  of  the  supply  with  an  in- 
crease in  prices.  Also  within  the  last 
year  or  two  has  brought  an  increasing 
inquiry  for  plants. 

Owing  to  the  robins,  which  come  in 
big  droves,  for  cherries,  'berries,  etc., 
I have  lost  quite  heavily  on  black  caps 
and  blackberries.  Would  like  some- 
one that  has  been  able  to  overcome 
this  loss  to  let  me  know  before  this 
coming  berry  season. 

Before  picking  be  sure  to  mulch  the 
strawberries  the  same  as  I have  said 
about  the  others.  This  keeps  the 
ground  from  getting  tramped  hard 
when  wet.  It  is  also  drier  and  nicer 
for  the  pickers. 

After  the  strawberry  season,  go  in 
with  one  horse  and  7 -inch  plow  and 
plow  middle  of  rows  out,  leaving  nar- 
row edge  of  plants  on  each  side  of 
row.  These  will  make  new  plants  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  row  for  next 
year’s  berries  again.  Keep  a strict 
book  account,  then  you  will  know 
where  you  stand  with  your  business. 
From  my  book  I take  the  following 
account  for  the  last  three  years.  Be- 
sides this  the  family  has  had  berries 
to  eat  the  year  round.  This  is  net, 
after  taking  out  crating  material: 

1904 —  1 acre  to  all  kinds,  except 
blackberries;  none  this  year,  $335.65. 

1905 —  1 1-4  acres  to  all  kinds  in- 
cluding blackberries,  $464.00. 

1906— 1  1-4  acres  to  all  kinds  in- 
cluding blackberries,  $580.75. 

G.  H.  WEBB. 

Cedaredge,  Colo. 
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Tlie  Hoosier  Blackcap  Raspberry. 

Mr.  Alvia  G.  Gray,  Pekin,  Ind., 
sends  us  a description  of  a raspberry 
bearing  the  above  name,  which  he 
says  is  the  best  variety  he  has  ever 
seen,  and  which  has  been  well  re- 
ceived wherever  it  has  been  intro- 
duced. Concerning  it,  he  says: 

“This  variety,  while  classed  as  a 
new  one,  is  really  ten  years  old,  hav- 
ing originated  with  John  W.  Durm, 
now  deceased.  Mr.  Durm  was  a prac- 
tical fruit-grower  all  his  life,  and 
every  year  grew  thousands  of  seed- 
ling raspberries,  until  he  produced 
the  one  he  called  Hoosier.  Mr.  Durm 
grew  this  variety  for  years,  but  kept 
the  plants  to  himself,  and  it  was  nev- 
er introduced  until  after  his  death, 
when  I sent  some  out  for  trial. 
The  variety  is  entirely  hardy,  never 
having  winter-killed,  nor  has  it  failed 
to  produce  a good  crop.  The  berries 
are  a third  larger  than  either  Kansas 
or  Cumberland,  and  the  fruit  sells  on 
all  markets  for  top  prices.” 

Mr.  Gray  submits  statements  from 
various  commission  firms  to  which 
he  has  sold  the  fruit,  all  testifying 
to  the  superior  value  of  this  variety. 
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Cunning  Plants  for  Georgia. 

It  is  said  the  California  Fruit  Can- 
ners’  Association  will  establish  a sys- 
tem of  canning  plants  in  Georgia,  to 
utilize  the  surplus  peaches,  including 
those  which  get  too  ripe  to  ship.  This 
move  is  expected  to  mean  much  for 
the  peach  industry  of  the  state,  for 
it  will  provide  what  has  hitherto  been 
lacking — a market  for  fruit  which 
could  not  be  shipped.  This  association 
has  over  thirty  canneries  in  Califor- 
nia, and  sells  most  of  the  output 
abroad.  It  is  believed  that  a big 
business  can  be  worked  up  in  Geor- 
gia peaches,  which  are  claimed  to  be 
superior  to  the  California  peaches  for 
canning.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  enter- 
prise will  succeed,  for  it  will  not  only 
mean  a market  for  much  fruit  which 
now  goes  to  waste,  but  it  will  give  the 
peach  a business  stability  it  does  not 
possess  where  all  fruit  must  be 
shipped  to  markets  at  distant  points. 
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Renew  your  subscription  and  get  a 
Delicious  apple  tree  free. 


Spray  Thoroughly,  Quickly 


fore*  constantly, 
and  therefore 
does  the  work 
more 

thoroughly, 
more  rapidly, 
without  waste 
of  solution. 


Economically 
with  Brown’s  Auto- 
Sprayers 

Better  than 
gasoline  rigs  or 
other  traction 
outfits  because 
more  powerful, 
sustains  greater 


OUR  GUARANTY — Every  claim  Fulfilled,  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Money  Refunded. 


Our  factory  Is  the  largest  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
manufacture  of  sprayers,  and  we  sell  direct  to  user  at  factory  prices.  We 
make  40  different  styles  and  sizes,  and  can  supply  your  requirements 
exactly  and  save  you  money.  Brown’s  Sprayers  are  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, many  State  Experiment  Stations,  and  thousands  of  practloal 
orchardlsts  and  Farmers. 


Traction  Power  Sprayer  No.  28 

shown  here,  has  been  designed  especially  for  the  largest 
operations.  The  power  costs  you  nothing  In  labor  or  money. 
It  Is  generated  by  gearing  to  the  wheels  of  the  cart.  It  Is 
entirely  automatic  In  action  throughout. 

Hand  Power  Auto-Spray  No.  1 

Is  the  giant  of  all  small  sprayers.  Compresses  In  15  seconds 
enough  air  to  spray  10  minutes.  Best  for  field  crops,  small 
fruits,  vineyards,  greenhouses,  poultry  houses  and  all  such 
purposes.  Fitted  with  Auto-Pop  Nozzle,  It  will  do  better 
work  than  any  other  and  save  half  the  solution. 

Send  for  free  Catalogue  and  Spraying  Calendar 

Our  catalog  Illustrates  and  describes  the  largest  and 
finest  line  of  sprayers  made,  and  our  calendar  Is  the  most 
Instructive  and  comprehensive  ever  complied.  Write  today. 

fcThe  E.  C.  Brown  Co.,  29  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Ideal 
Gasoline  Sprayer 


Four  Cycle  2^3  Horse-power  engine  with  Hori- 
zontal Brass  Lined  Pump.  Supplies  10 
nozzles,  and  maintains  a steady  pressure  of  100  to 
175  pounds,  as  desired.  Fills  its  OWI1  tank. 
Runs  so  quietly  horses  are  not  frightened ; has  an 
extra  pulley  for  belt,  andean  be  used  for  all  purposes 
besides  spraying.  Has  200  gallon  tank  with  automatic 
agitators.  Weight  of  engine  and  pump  450  lbs. — 
total  weight  including  wagon  1650  lbs. 

Ask  us  for  catalogue. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
58  Eleventh  St.,  Elmira  N.  Y. 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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ail  Ready  to  Use 


ddd  Water  and  Spray 


Sticks 

Like 

Paint 


rox 


Never 

Burns 

Foliage 


A WINNING  COMBINATION  OF 


Disparene 


(Arsenate  of  Lead)  arsenical  insecticide 

ever  discovered ; universally  used  and  recommended. 


and 


Pure  Bordeaux 


the  most  effective  fungicide ; universally 
used  and  recommended. 

No  one  disputes  the  great  value  of  these 
two  great  remedies. 


YOU  GET  BOTH  IN  “PYROX” 

“Pyrox”  produces  prize  fruit. 

“Pyrox”  kills  all  leaf-eating  insects. 

“Pyrox”  prevents  fungous  diseases— blight,  bitter  rot,  leaf  curl,  etc.,  etc. 
“Pyrox”  serves  two  purposes — one  mixture  does  it  all. 

“Pyrox”  sticks  to  the  leaves  like  paint. 

“Pyrox”  is  economical  because  effective. 


Unsprayed 


Unsprayed 


Sprayed 


Unsprayed 


Sprayed 


Unsprayed 


Send  today  for  circular,  prices,  testimonials,  etc.  Good  agents  wanted. 


Arsenate  of  lead: 


W arning ! 


The  following  letter  recently  received 
from  Prof.  Slingerland,  professor  of  ento- 
mology, Cornell  University,  is  particularly 
applicable  this  year  when  inferior  arsenates 

Of  lead  Will  be  numerous.  He  sayst  “In  regard  to  the  ‘Disparene,’  practically  all 
the  reports  show  excellent  results,  and  no  injury  to  the  foliage  seems  to  have  resulted  in  any  case.  There 
has  been  some  quite  serious  injury  to  foliage  resulting  from  the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead  during  the  past 
season,  but  so  far  as  I know,  your  DISPARENE  BRAND  seems  to  have  caused  no  injury.” 

This  means  that  while  “Disparene”  is  pure  arsenate  of  lead,  all 
arsenates  of  lead  are  not  “Disparene.1 


99 


Write  direct  to  the  manufacturers  for  circulars,  prices  and  discounts,  and  write  in  time 

Bowker  Insecticide  Co.  43 


CHATHAM 

STREET 


BOSTON 


We  ship  from  Boston,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
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Fruit  Notes  from  an  Iowa  Garden. 

Moore’s  Early  Grape — I have  often 

dered  why  we  so  seldom  read  any- 
thing about  Moore’s  Early  grape.  Here 
i”  central  Iowa  it  is  hardy,  prolific 
brings  the  highest  price  on  the 
niarket.  Its  earliness  is  partly  the 

a son  for  that,  but  aside  from  that  It 
has  the  best  flavor  of  any  grape  we 
have  tried.  Last  season  we  sold  the 
whole  crop,  excepting  a few  of  the 
very  last,  as  fancy  table  grapes,  using 
small  baskets  holding  from  2%  to  3 
pounds,  and  bringing  15  cents  a bas- 
ket right  through. 

Right  here  is  where  so  many  people 
fall  in  commanding  the  best  prices. 
They  pull  the  grapes  off  the  vines  just 
any  way  to  get  them  off,  throw  them 
into  a bushel  basket,  putting  in  good 
or  bad,  ripe  or  green,  just  any  way; 
then  they  wonder  why  they  do  not 
get  as  much  for  their  fruit  as  others 
do. 

When  we  gather  grapes  for  market 
we  cut  the  ripest  bunches,  going  over 
the  whole  vineyard  just  as  you  do  over 
a strawberry  row,  cutting  each  bunch 
carefully,  clipping  off  all  bad,  green 
or  bruised  ones.  We  think  a pair  of 
good,  strong  shears  the  best  for  this 
purpose.  We  lay  the  bunches  in  the 
basket  carefully,  so  as  not  to  bruise 
them,  and  being  careful  to  put  grapes 
on  top  instead  of  stems,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  you  can  arrange  them 
with  hardly  a stem  showing  and  how 
much  better  they  sell  in  the  small 
baskets!  People  will  buy  a small  bas- 
ket in  preference  to  a large  one  gen- 
erally, even  when  they  are  paying 
more  per  pound  for  the  fruit.  We 
raise  Campbell’s  Early,  Worden, 
Moore’s  Diamond,  Concord  and 
Moore’s  Early,  but  we  make  the  most 
money  on  Moore’s  Early. 

Raspberries — I wonder  if  there  is  a 
black  cap  raspberry  that  will  bear  as 
much  fruit  as  the  Crimson  Beauty?  If 
there  is  I would  like  to  know  ,what 
it  is.  The  supply  of  black  caps  is 
never  equal  to  the  demand  here.  Two 
years  ago  we  had  about  as  many  black 
cap  bushes  as  Crimson  Beauty  and  in 
one  picking  we  picked  9 quarts  black 
caps  and  57  Crimson  Beauty  and  there 
is  always  just  about  that  difference, 
besides  the  ripening  season  for  the 
black  caps  is  shorter.  So  many  people 
will  buy  nothing  but  the  black  rasp- 
berries and  yet  it  does  not  pay  as  well 
to  raise  them;  they  are  more  bother  to 
raise,  too,  than  the  Crimson  and  more 
tedious  to  pick. 

Senator  Dunlap  and  Warfield 
Strawberry — After  six  years  experi- 
ence in  raising  strawberries  we  have 
settled  on  Senator  Dunlap  and  War- 
field  as  being  the  best  for  this  section. 
They  have  the  best  flavor,  are  best  for 
canning,  table  use  and  market.  In 
fact,  for  a fancy  market  berry  I doubt 
if  you  could  find  a better.  We  tried 
grading  the  fruit  one  season,  and 
found  it  worked  all  right.  We  used 
labels  on  those  for  table  use  and  could 
get  2 Vz  or  3 cents  per  box  more  for 
them  than  the  ordinary  and  when 
there  is  a large  crop  and  the  market 
over-stocked  it  helps  the  sale. 

They  often  have  banquets  here  and 
want  fancy  berries  picked  with  the 
stems  on.  We  also  get  a fancy  price 
for  those.  We  have  tried  the  follow- 
ing varieties:  Aroma,  Crescent,  Clyde, 
Brunette,  Ruby,  Rough  Rider,  E.  P. 
Roe,  Bederwood,  Parker  Early,  Earli- 
est, Sample  and  Lovett’s  Early. 

F.  R.  PORTER. 

Grinnell,  la. 
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Our  Raspberry  Patch. 

Everyone  should  have  a raspberry 
patch.  The  general  farmer  can  grow 
a few  as  easily  as  he  can  any  kind 
of  fruit,  and  the  fruit  grower  will 
find  that  a large  patch  can  be  cared 
for  more  easily  than  can  any  other 
kind  of  small  fruit. 

We  use  only  vigorous  plants  from 
new  plantations,  and  set  as  early  in 
spring  as  possible,  and  on  ground  that 
is  fairly  rich.  Experience  has  taught 
us  never  to  set  on  sod  turned  under 
as  plants  will  not  do  well.  Any  hoed 
crop  will  answer  to  precede  the 
plants. 

Fit  ground  as  for  corn  and  set 
plants  about  three  feet  by  six.  We 
prefer  a spade  for  setting,  one  man 
thrusting  it  into  the  ground  with 
back  turned  from  him,  while,  as  the 
spade  is  pulled  toward  the  first  oper- 
ator, the  second  thrusts  the  plant 
into  the  wedge-shaped  opening  thus 
made.  The  spade  is  then  removed 
and  both  step  firmly  with  the  heel 
on  each  side  of  the  plant  to  firm  the 
soil  well.  This  last  step  is  important, 
as  it  prevents  the  drying  out  of  the 
ground.  If  one  must  plant  alone  he 


can  make  the  holes  first,  then  go 
along  with  the  pail  of  plants  and  set 
them,  tramping  at  each  side  of  them 
as  he  goes  along.  Never  scatter  plants 
along  row,  or  otherwise  expose  them 
to  sun  or  wind,  but  keep  roots  moist. 

Clean  culture  with  any  ordinary 
cultivator  will  answer  the  first  seas- 
on. The  next  year  and  afterward  a 
sweep  or  other  sharp  attachment 
should  be  fastened  to  cultivator 
whenever  sprouts  appear  to  cut  them 
just  below  the  ground.  An  occasional 
hoeing  will  be  all  the  hand  labor 
needed  to  keep  them  in  good  shape. 

We  fertilize  with  well-rotted  stable 
manure  and  wood  ashes,  usually  ap- 
plying in  winter,  but  sometimes  part 
of  it  soon  after  harvesting  crop. 

Pruning  is  done  mainly  in  spring. 
We  have  tried  cutting  back  the  canes 
in  midsummer  to  make  them  short 
and  stocky,  but  we  find  that  It 
makes  too  many  spindling  side 

branches  which,  in  this  climate,  kill 
back  more  than  those  hot  summer- 
pruned,  and  besides  it  makes  them 
too  bushy  and  thick  for  best  results. 
We  can  advocate  summer  pruning 
only  for  plants  set  that  season,  to 
make  them  less  spindling.  In  early 
spring,  while  the  ground  is  still  froz- 
en, we  go  over  the  patch  with  a hook 
made  of  an  old  file,  sharpened,  and 
inserted  in  the  handle  of  an  old 
spade,  and  cut  out  all  the  old  canes 
and  as  many  of  the  new  ones  as 
should  come  out,  leaving  the  strong- 
est ones,  but  not  too  thickly.  These 
are  not  pruned  until  the  buds  have 
started  so  the  winter-killed  part  can 
be  cut  off.  Red  raspberries  will  need 
no  trellis;  blacks  can  be  trained  to 
need  none,  but  I am  inclined  to  think 
it  pays  better  to  tie  them  to  stakes 
or  a wire. 

Picking  must  be  done  as  often  as 
every  second  day  to  get  firm  fruit, 
especially  with  the  reds.  They  must 
be  picked  clean,  or  the  overripe  ber- 
ries will  spoil  the  next  picking,  es- 
pecially for  shipping.  The  reds  de- 
teriorate very  rapidly  and  must  be 
kept  cool.  We  find  a local  market 
most  satisfactory  for  the  latter.  We 
pick  the  reds  directly  into  pint  boxes, 
four  of  which  fit  into  a carrier  to  be 
strapped  around  the  pickers  waist, 
but  some  pickers  prefer  to  set  the 
carriers  on  the  ground.  Crates  are  set 
in  ice  box  as  soon  as  filled  and  gener- 
ally go  soon  to  fill  orders. 

To  obtain  good  plants  for  new 
plantations,  leave  a row  uncultivated 
in  a new  and  healthy  plantation  of 
reds  from  mid-season  on,  or  use  only 
a fine-toothed  cultivator  which  will 
not  cut  the  plants.  Turn  the  tips  of 
blacks  over  in  August  and  cover  with 
soil,  and  you  will  have  well  rooted 
plants  next  spring. 

S.  B.  HARTMAN. 

Michigan. 

Profitable  Red  Raspberries. 

Early  in  April,  1905,  I set  out  500 
red  raspberry  plants,  which  I pur- 
chased from  a farmer  for  $3.00.  I set 
them,  out  in  a light,  high  soil.  The 
space  they  occupied  was  something 
less  than  one-fifth  of  an  acre.  The 
first  summer  I kept  them  clean  by 
cultivating  bunch  beans,  and  later  on 
turnips,  between  the  rows.  Last  spring 
I gave  them  two  workings  with  the 
one-horse  cultivator,  which  destroyed 
most  of  the  weeds  that  had  started. 

I keep  a book  of  what  we  sell  off 
the  farm  and  here  is  what  my  berry 
patch  netted  me  last  year: 


Berries  marketed  $52.50 

Canes  for  fall  setting 18.00 

Total  $70.50 


Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  many  we  used  on  the  table. 

As  soon  as  the  crop  was  gathered  I 
pinned  the  canes  to  the  earth  by 
means  of  wooden  staples,  or  willow 
sprouts  that  are  easily  bent  and  in 
less  than  two  weeks  tiny  rootlets  ap- 
peared at  each  joint  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing to  see  how  fast  these  new  roots 
grow.  Besides  the  canes  sold  I have 
enlarged  my  berry  patch  from  less 
than  one-fourth  of  an  acre  to  one 
acre. 

This  is  my  fourth  year  in  the  coun- 
try and  I can  truthfully  say  I never 
before  dreamed  of  the  possibilities 
that  awaits  one;  that  is,  if  they’ve  got 
the  "git  up’n  git!” 

One  word  to  the  people  wrho  elbow 
each  other  for  room  in  the  crowded 
towns  and  cities,  especially  the  poor, 
tired  mothers  and  daughters: 

If  you  want  to  live  the  life  worth 
■while,  get  out  in  the  open  country; 
out  in  God’s  own  out  of  doors.  There 
is  enough  and  to  spare  and  every  dis- 
couraged mortal  can  own  a home 


Home=made  Gas=light  for 
Country  Houses 


TAKES  about  one  hours  work 
per  month. 

After  that  you  merely  turn  a 
tap  whenever  you  want  light,  touch  a ^ 
match  to  the  burner,  and,  presto — 
light. 

Yes,  brilliant,  beautiful,1 white  light  — 

too,  that  spreads  around  a room  like 
daylight. 

A light  that  gives  sparkle  to  every 
polished  article  it  falls  on — gleam  and 
glisten  to  white  table  linen — and  a genial, 
cherry  glow  to  everything  it  illuminates. 

Just  like  putting  varnish  over  a faded 
picture — this  glorifying  Acetylene  Light. 

Now  that  is  cold  fact  which  I’ll  prove 
up  to  your  satisfaction  or  no  pay. 
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Woulden’t you  like  to  get  rid  of  the 
everlasting  smell  of  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 
in  your  home? 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  that  never 
again  would  you  have  filthy  Kerosene 
Lamps  to  clean  and  fill,  wicks  to  trim, 
chimneys  to  wipe,  and  the  permanent 
dread  of  fire? 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  that  in 
every  room  you  had  a pretty  brass  fixture 
firmly  attached  to  ceiling,  or  wall,  where  it 
couldn't  be  tipped  over  by  the  children — 
where  it  was  never  in  the  way,  and  was 
always  ready  to  touch  a match  to  when 
you  wanted  light — little  or  much? 

Wouldn’t  you  glory  in  the  absence  of 
soot,  smell  or  danger? 

Wouldn’t  you  like  your  visitors  to  find 
in  your  home  that  smart  “city  style” 
which  Gas-lighting  gives,  that  beautiful, 
soft  radiance  shining  down  from  the  ceil- 
ings where  it  does  not  get  into  your  eyes 
like  the  glaring  light  of  sooty,  smelly  Ker- 
osene Table  Lamps? 


°Cf?> 


Well,  Madam  Householder,  you  can 
have  all  these  at  less  cost  than  kerosene  costs 
you  now,  when  once  installed. 

In  about  two  days’  time  an  eight  to 
ten  room  house  can  be  completely  fitted, 
from  cellar  to  garret,  with  beautiful  brass 
chandeliers  and  globes,  complete  piping, 
and  a reliable  Generator  which  is  absolutly 
safer  than  any  Kerosene  Lamp  or  Gas- 
oline Light. 


All 

this,  with  35 
lights, 
eluding  the 
labor  of  in- 
stallation, at 
$200  complete, 

(cash  or  terms) 
and  lower  cost  if 
fewer  than  35 
lights  are  needed. 

Not  a pipe  will 
show  on  your  ceiling 
or  walls,  (except  in 
the  basement),  and  not 
a thread  of  your  carpets 
will  be  cut  or  soiled  in 
installation. 

This  Acetylene  Gas 
Plant  will  be  good  for 
more  than  twenty years' 
constant  use. 

And  from  the  day 
your  own  Acetylene 
Gas  Plant  is  installed  it  will ' 
cost  you  one  third  less  for  the 
most. beautiful,  softest  and  whitest  Light 
than  it  ever  did  for  the  same  candle-power 
with  smoky,  ill-smelling,  dangerous 
Kerosene  or  Gasolene. 

°Cf?)  og?) 

Just  drop  me  a line  to-day,  stating  how 
many  rooms  you’ve  got,  and  /’//tell  yov- 
just  about  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
light  them  properly  with  this  beautiful 
white  light. 

And,  I’ll  send  you  “Sunlight-on- 
Tap,”  a book  full  of  mighty  interesting 
things  about  House,  Store  and  Hotel 
Lighting. 

Write  me  to-day,  giving  number  of 
rooms  and  number  of  lights  needed, 

“Acetylene  E.  Jones,” 

157  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


IT’S  DELIGHTFUL  to  RIDE  ON  A 
SMOOTH  .COUNTRY  ROAD 


not  only  for  pleasure  but  when  you’re  hauling  two-ton  loads  of  baled  hay.  It’s 
possible  to  have  them  when  the  dirt  is  handled  right.  The  20th  Century  Grader 
does  it  cheaply,  quickly,  thoroughly.  No  matter  how  clayey,  muddy  or  rough 
the  dirt  road,  it  can  be  changed  in  24  hours  to  a level,  smooth,  rutless  highway. 
This  machine  is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  spring  or  fall— just  the  time 
when  farmers  haul  their  year’s  earnings  to  the  market.  The 


20th  CENTURY  GRADER 


is  strong,  rigid,  durable.  Puts  the  dirt  anywhere  you  want  it.  It  is  easily  guided 
and  handled:  light  draft,  two  horses  and  one  man  can  grade  and  shape  a road  in 
double-quick  time.  Mould-board  is  reversible  and  can  be  turned  to  either  side 
to  angle  of  50  degrees.  Patent  shoe  equalizes  depth  to  which  scraping  edge  cuts. 
Send  for  our  new  book  "Delightful  Roads”  and  see  views  of  20th  Century  Grader 
at  work  making  bad  roads  into  good  ones.  It  also  tells  how  to  make  good  roads. 
It’s  free.  Write  us  today 
and  ask  how  we  send  a ma- 
chine on  approval. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

$3.00  AND  $3.50  SHOES  the”  OR  LD 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS  $4.00  GILT  EDGE  SHOES  CANNOT  BE  EQUALLED  AT  ANV  PRICE. 

SHOES  FOR  EVERYBODY  AT  ALL  PRICES: 

Men’s  Shoes*  $5  to  $1.50.  Boys*  Shoes,  S3  to  SI. 25.  Women’s 
Shoes,  #4  to  55*1.50.  Misses’  «S:  Children’s  Shoes,  $2.25  to  $1.00. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  recognized  by  expert  judges  of  footwea 
to  be  the  best  in  style,  lit  and  wear  produced  in  this  country.  Each 
part  of  the  shoe  and  every  detail  of  the  making  is  looked  after 
and  watched  over  by  skilled  shoemakers,  without  regard  to 
time  or  cost.  If  I could  take  you  into  my  large  factories  at} 

Brockton,  Mass.,  and  show  you  how  oorefully  W.  L.  Douglas } 
shoes  are  made,  you  would  then  understand  why  they  hold  their  shape,  lit  betteT, 
wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater  value  than  any  other  makes. 

W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  priee  is  stamped  on  tlie  boitom.  which  protects  the  wearer  against  high 
prices  and  interior  shoes.  Take  .\o  Substitute.  Sold  by  tne  best  shoe  dealers  everywhere. 

Fast  Color  Ft/elets  u$e<i  exclusively.  Catalog  mailed  free.  W.  I.!  HO  I'GLAS,  lSrockion,M:i»A 


croft  Go  to  the  country,  build  a in  its  fullest,  sweetest,  holiest  phase, 
home — if  ever  so  humble.  But  with  MRS.  W.  RAY. 

the  building,  build  love,  hope,  life;  life  Olive  Hill,  Ky. 
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Some  Experience  With  Strawberries 
Last  Year. 

Our  experience  as  a berry  grower 
may  be  of  little  value  to  the  many 
readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  yet  we 
hope  to  drop  a thought  or  suggestion 
which  will  be  of  interest  or  value  to 
some  lover  of  this  delicious  fruit. 

This  extreme  western  tier  of  coun- 
ties of  Kentucky  bordering  on  the 
great  Mississippi  river  is  a good  fruit 
section.  If  proper  attention  were  giv- 
en to  fruit-growing  here,  this  section 
would  be  as  famous  for  its  fruit  as  it 
is  for  its  grain  and  live  stock. 

Last  season  was  very  unfavorable 
for  strawberries  owing  to  a late  freeze 
which  badly  damaged  the  early  vari- 
eties, followed  by  a drouth  which 
seriously  affected  the  medium  and  late 
ones.  Our  old  patch  (2  years  old) 
consisted  of  five  rows  150  f?ct  long 
of  each  of  the  following  varieties,  viz.: 
Excelsior,  Parson’s  Beauty,  Senator, 
Dunlap  and  Gandy. 

This  patch  is  on  gently  undulating 
upland  sloping  in  a southerly  and 
westerly  direction,  and  the  soil  is  rich 
enough  for  corn  land.  The  Excelsiors 
froze  after  many  of  them  were  as 
large  as  buckshot,  the  Parson’s  Beau- 
ty and  Senator  Dunlap  were  in  full 
bloom  when  this  freeze  came  and 
many  were  killed  in  that  stage,  but 
enough  were  left  to  give  a fair  crop 
had  not. a drouth  stiuck  them  just  as 
they  began  to  ripen. 

The  Dunlaps  were  almost  a failure, 
not  being  able  to  mature  its  fruit  be- 
cause of  the  dry  weather:  the  Parson’s 
Beauty  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
drouth-resister  and  gave  a fair  crop  of 
nice  berries,  producing  more  fruit 
than  the  other  varieties  combined: 
its  foliage  proved  a good  protection  to 
the  fruit  when  the  freeze  came,  also 
when  the  drouth  was  on  hand,  as  it 
acted  as  a mulch,  causing  the  earth 
near  the  plants  to  better  retain  its 
moisture. 

This  variety  continued  to  bear  more 
than  two  weeks  and  we  sold  over 
$25.00  worth  of  fruit  from  these  five 
rows.  After  that  time  the  green  ber- 
ries would  look  scattering  over  the 
patch  but  on  the  second  day  after 
picking  ripe  berries  seemed  plentiful 
again  and  we  would  have  another 
picking,  saying  to  ourselves,  “This  will 
be  the  last  one.” 

This  condition  lasted  for  another 
week  and  the  demand  for  the  fruit 
kept  us  spurred  to  the  job  of  picking 
it.  Many  of  the  plants  seemed  almost 
parched  by  the  drouth  but  determined 
to  mature  and  ripen  their  fruit  before 
succumbing  to  the  dry,  scorching 
weather. 

The  first  Gandys  were  the  largest 
berries  we  had,  but  soon  began  to 
button,  owing  to  the  drouth.  Just  at 
the  close  of  their  season  a nice  show- 
er of  rain  fell  and  how  quickly  they 
responded  by  enlarging  to  a nice  size 
again. 

We  cultivated  this  patch  of  berries 
on  the  previous  year  until  about  the 
middle  of  August,  when  we  sowed  the 
middles  in  turnips  which  yielded 
plenty  for  family  use  during  the  win- 
ter and  salad  in  abundance. 

We  were  careful  not  to  go  into  the 
patch  when  the  ground  was  soft. 
When  the  salad  started  to  seed  we  cut 
it  out  with  a scythe  blade,  thereby  pre- 
venting it  from  interfering  with  the 
growth  of  the  berry  plants. 

We  cultivated  from  close  of  the 
picking  season  until  August  of  last 
year  and  then  sowed  the  middles  in 
stock  peas,  which  have  a tendency  to 
loosen  the  ground,  besides  making  a 
good  protection  during  the  dry  months 
of  August  and  September.  These  pea 
vines  can  be  left  on  the  ground  for 
winter  mulch  or  cut  and  fed  green  to 
any  kind  of  live  stock. 

We  have  another  patch  of  straw- 
berries consisting  of  eleven  rows  of  as 
many  varieties  side  by  side,  120  feet 
long  and  we  gave  them  the  same  cul- 
tivation. We  call  this  our  “test 
patch;”  it  consists  of  the  following 
varieties,  viz.:  Clyde,  Bubach,  Bran- 

dywine, Hoffman,  Heflin,  Klondike, 
Tennessee,  Prolific,  Jennings  Seedling, 
Early  Hathaway  and  two  other  vari- 
eties without  names,  so  far  as  we 
know,  but  amongst  the  best  producers 
in  the  patch. 

We  did  not  use  any  fertilizer  last 
spring,  but  gathered  some  very  nice 
berries  considering  the  unfavorable 
season. 

To  view  these  rows  of  plants  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  in  a high  state  of  cul- 
tivation is  a great  delight  to  a berry 
grower. 

In  this  condition  each  variety  dis- 
plays its  own  peculiar  characteristics 
and  it  is  quite  interesting  to  anyone 
who  loves  to  study  “Berryology” — ex- 


cuse me  for  using  this  word,  but  it 
fully  conveys  the  desired  meaning. 

The  Brandywine  excelled  all  others 
in  this  plot  in  quantity  and  good  as 
any  in  quality.  It  was  delightful  to 
see  eight  or  ten  boxes  of  as  many 
varieties  together  where  one  could 
study  them  closely,  learning  the  good 
as  well  as  bad  qualities  and  discover 
wherein  each  kind  excelled  the  oth- 
ers. After  the  crop  was  off  we  worked 
them  thoroughly,  keeping  the  ground 
loose  and  free  from  weeds  and  grass 
until  August,  when  stock  peas  were 
drilled  thickly  in  the  middles  to  pre- 
vent a late  growth  of  weeds  and  grass. 

Stock  peas  are  a good  fertilizer  and 
when  the  fall  drouth  sets  in  they  serve 
to  hold  moisture  and  shade  the 
ground. 

We  gathered  green  peas  Tor  cooking 
during  September  and  the  first  part 
of  October  when  an  early  frost  cut  the 
late  pea  crop  short.  These  dead  vines 
make  an  excellent  winter  mulch,  as 
they  do  not  pack  down  close  enough 
to  smother  the  plants  and  will  prove 
beneficial  to  the  next  crop  of  berries 
by  preventing  dirt  from  spattering  on 
them,  also  be  helpful  to  the  pickers, 
enabling  them  to  do  their  work  with- 
out coming  in  contact  with  the  damp 
ground. 

We  now  have  one-half  of  each  row 
fertilized  with  wood  ashes  and  the 
other  with  the  cleanings  from  the 
poultry  house. 

This  spring  I will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  which  of  these  fer- 
tilizers is  the  better  and  I hope  to 
gather  a large  quantity  of  fine,  lus- 
cious berries  from  this  small  spot  of 
ground.  This  plot  consists  of  hill  land 
sloping  to  the  southwest  and  moder- 
ately rich.  G.  G.  WITTY. 

Bardwell,  Ky. 

■sjjs. 

Classified  Advertising. 

We  believe  readers  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  appreciate  the  announce- 
ment made  last  month,  to  the  effect 
that  hereafter  we  shall  publish  a de- 
partment of  classified  advertising,  ac- 
cepting advertisements  for  this  page 
at  rate  of  3 cents  per  word  each  in- 
sertion. Heretofore  only  advertise- 
ments of  farms  for  sale  have  been  ac- 
cepted at  reduced  rate,  but  this  new 
feature  will  admit  of  any  legitimate 
advertisement.  No  display  type  will 
be  used  in  the  advertisements,  but  the 
different  classifications  will  place  ad- 
vertisements of  the  same  kind  to- 
gether, so  that  results  ought  to  be 
very  satisfactory.  This  department 
can  be  used  to  advertise  anything 
from  poultry  to  farms  for  sale — al- 
ways with  the  understanding  that  one 
must  be  able  to  furnish  exactly  what 
is  represented  in  the  advertisement. 

Advertisements  for  this  department 
are  payable  in  advance — count  the 
words  in  your  advertisement  and  send 
payment  for  your  copy. 

’ij'i 

Notes. 

The  M.,  K.  & T.  railway  will  have 
refrigerator  service  from  Texas  this 
season  which  is  expected  to  give  grow- 
ers along  its  line  better  service  than 
they  have  ever  had  before. 

“I  have  been  in  the  fruit  business 
about  twenty  years,  and  in  this  time 
have  taken  many  publications  per- 
taining to  the  fruit  business,  but  I 
consider  The  Fruit-Grower  worth  all 
the  others  combined.  No  person 
growing  fruit  for  profit  or  pleasure 
can  afford  to  be  without  it.” — B.  B. 
Adams,  Gallatin,  Mo. 

Volume  40  of  the  report  of  proceed- 
ings of  Illinois  Horticultural  Society 
is  out.  This  book  is  out  promptly, 
and  is  a good  reference  work  on  hor- 
ticulture. Annual  membership  in  the 
society  costs  $1  per  year,  and  entitles 
members  to  a copy  of  this  book.  W. 
B.  Lloyd,  Kinmundy,  111.,  is  secretary 
of  the  society,  and  persons  desiring 
membership  can  address  him. 

Some  of  the  large  peach-growers 
of  Georgia  maintain  a bureau  of  dis- 
tribution and  inspection,  the  duties  of 
which  are  to  inspect  cars  of  fruit  up- 
on arrival  in  Eastern  markets,  and  to 
keep  the  shippers  posted  upon  market 
conditions.  The  inspection  feature  is 
similar  to  that  desired  to  be  secured 
by  the  national  legislation  referred  to 
in  The  Fruit-Grower  last  month. 


GOOD  ADVICE 

ABOUT 

Cream  Separators 


Announcement  of  the  Alpena  Farm  Produce  Co.  in  the 
Alpena,  Mich.,  Argus,  Feb.  13,  1907: 

“In  reply  to  inquiries  we  wish  to  repeat  that  the  Alpena 
Farm  Produce  Co.  will  not  buy  cream  that  is  not  separated  by 
a cream  separator,  for  the  reason  they  must  have  pure,  clean 
cream  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  manner.  Therefore 
every  patron  of  the  company  must  have  a separator,  and,  if  you 
have  not  already  procured  one,  you  had  better  see  about  it  in 
the  very  near  future.  The  Produce  Co.  is  very  emphatic  in  its 
assertion  that  it  does  not  matter  what  kind  of  separator  is  used 
so  long  as  it  is  a good  standard  make.  Do  not  buy  ‘cheap’ 
separators,  first  because  some  ‘mail  order’  house  catalogue  says 
it  is  the  best  in  the  world.  The  fact  is  that  ‘cheap’  separators 
are  always  the  dearest  in  the  end.  In  the  first  place  they  do 
not  skim  as  closely,  and  in  the  next  place  they  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  years.  If  you  have  a ‘cheap’  separator,  not  a stand- 
ard make,  you  must  not  complain  if  you  do  not  make  as  much 
money  from  your  cows  as  you  thought  you  would.  The  Produce 
Co.  is  handling  the  DE  LAVAL  separator  because  they  can 
safely  recomend  it  as  an  absolutely  reliable  machine.  If  that 
machine  does  not  prove  satisfactory  the  trouble  must  then  be 
with  the  manner  in  which  you  care  for  and  feed  your  cows. 
Be  sure  you  start  with  a good  machine.” 

The  big  creamery  concerns  which  look  the  country  and 
the  world  over  in  reaching  separator  conclusions  are  almost 
invariably  users  and  endorsers  of  the  DE  LAVAL  machines. 
Their  example  and  advice  is  the  kind  that  the  inexperienced 
buyer  may  safely  and  wisely  follow. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Aahoolrh  ft  Oanal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

ISIS  Filbert  Strict, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

O & I I Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


deneral  Offices  t 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Iftl  Youvillk  8quars, 
MONTREAL. 

7fl  & 77  York  Strbct, 
TORONTO. 
t48  MoDcrmot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG, 


Of  Course  You  Read 

Magazines  & Other  Periodicals 

Would  you  like  to  take  five  or  six  if  you  could  get  them  for  the  price 
you  have  been  paying  for  three  or  four?  We  have  particularly  low  prices 
on  many  first-class  publications  especially  when  ordered  in  clubs;  for 
instance,  the  regular  price  of  a year’s  subscription  to 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS $3,001  Anr  nri>p  fnr  fUp,  Q 

COSMOPOLITAN 1 .00  1U1  ° 

WOMAN’S  HOME  COMPANION....  1.00  ONLY  $3.00 
(or  Harper’s  Bazar)  J 

We  have  many  other  combinations  at  equally  low  prices.  Send  us  a list  of  your 
favorites,  even  if  only  one  or  two;  we  will  quote  prices  that  will  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Catalog  ready  Nov.  15.  Write  to-dav.  References,  the  publishers  of  this  paper. 

The  Crow  Subscription  Co.,' Louisiana,  Mo. 


Sprague  Canning  Machinery  Company 


SALES  OFFICE 

42  River  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Rot,  Blight,  Mildew 


Pre-  ent  it  With  the  Origin, 
end  Only  “LION  BRAND’ 

Bordeaux  Mixture 


Rea,dy  for  immediate  use  by  simply  adding  fifty  parts  water. 

Put  up  in  Quarts,  Gallons,  Five  Gallons,  One- 


Concentrated  and  Scientifically  Prepared. 

Low  Cost!  Effective!  half  Barrels  and  Barrels.  Our  business  is  to 

manufacture  agricultural  Sprays  and  Fungicides,  Paris^Green,  Keroserie  Emuls|on  and 
Lime,  Sulphur  and  Salt 


In  ordering  specify  “Lion  Brand” — Manufactured  by 


The  James  A.  Blanchard  Co.,  Insecticide  Dept.,  New  York 


PRATTS 


66 


SCALECIDE 


WILL  POSITIVELY  DESTROY 


99  Soluble 
Petroleum 


SAN  JOSE,  COTTONY  MAPLE  SCALE,  PEAR  PSYLLA,  ETC. 

Without  Injury  to  the  Trees.  Samples,  Prices  and  Endorsement  of  Experiment  Stations  on  Application. 

B.G.PRATT  COMPANY,  Dept.  D.,  11  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Choosing  Strawberry  Varieties. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  state  what 
aiieties  of  strawberries  each  grower 
should  plant,  as  no  one  can  do  that, 
for  he  must  to  a great  extent  solve 
i his  problem  for  himself;  but  I wish 
o give  a few  rules  that  may  aid  the 
beginner  in  selecting  varieties  and 
enable  him  to  avoid  many  of  the  mis- 
takes that  we  have  had  to  learn  by 
costly  experience. 

1.  Select  varieties  to  suit  the  cul- 
ture (or  lack  of  culture)  which  you 
expect  them  to  receive. 

For  instance,  if  you  expect  to  plant 
in  matted  rows  and  give  little  or  no 
care  in  the  way  of  thinning  or  con- 
fining in  narrow  rows  do  not  plant 
varieties  like  Warfield  or  Dunlap  or 
Michels  Early,  which  make  a large 
number  of  rather  small  and  weak 
plants.  For  wide-matted  rows  and 
rather  careless  culture  much  better 
results  will  be  obtained  with  such  va- 
rieties as  Brandywine,  Clyde,  Glenn 
Mary,  or  Haverland,  which  make 
large  plants,  but  few  of  them.  It  can 
be  readily  seen  why  this  is  so.  The 
varieties  which  set  few  plants  are  not 
apt  to  set  so  many  that  even  under 
neglect  they  will  choke  each  other 
on  account  of  thickness,  and  in  gen- 
eral these  are  the  best  varieties  to 
grow.  Although  we  give  our  plants 
intensive  culture  we  prefer  this  class 
of  plants  as  they  are  more  easily  lay- 
ered, thinned  and  cared  for.  We  still 
cling  to  a few  of  the  thick  plant  mak- 
ing sorts  like  Wakefield  or  Dunlap, 
but  we  keep  them  restricted  to  the 
hedge  row  and  the  extra  plants  cut 
out  as  they  form,  which  method  gives 
plants  of  many  times  the  size  and 
productiveness  of  those  allowed  to 
grow  at  freedom.  I have  seen  War- 
fields  become  so  thick  in  the  row 
during  a wet  season  that  the  fruit 
was  too  small  to  be  saleable,  while 
those  kept  thinned  produced  fine  ber- 
ries. 

2.  Select  for  your  soil  and  locality. 

A few  standard  varieties  are  nearly 

cosmopolitan  as  to  soil,  but  most 
sorts  have  their  favorite  soil,  and  like 
the  apple,  even  their  favorite  locality. 
The  Haverland,  Warfield,  and  per- 
haps Clyde  and  Dunlap  appear  to 
succeed  nearly  everywhere,  while  va- 
rieties like  Marshall,  Brandywine, 
Gandy,  Whn.  Belt,  apd  Nick  Ohmer 
seem  to  be  more  local  in  character, 
giving  better  satisfaction  in  some  lo- 
calities than  in  others. 

3.  Select  for  your  market. 

A careful  distinction  is  now  drawn 
between  shipping  berries  and  those 
too  soft  to  ship,  but  excellent  for  a 
local  market.  Anyone  who  has 
shipped  berries  or  observed  them  in 
the  market  after  being  shipped  knows 
there-  is  a great  difference.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  some  of  our  best 
flavored  berries  are  not  good  ship- 
pers. Warfield,  Dunlap,  Gandy,  Dor- 
nan,  Clyde,  Glen  Mary,  and  Excelsior 
are  firm  and  will  make  good  shippers, 
while  varieties  like  Haverland  or 
Marshall  and  many  others  will  suc- 
ceed better  in  a home  market. 

4.  Select  for  disease  and  drouth- 
resisting  properties. 

Some  varieties  are  more  subject  to 
certain  diseases  than  others.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Marshall  mildews  easily. 
Others  will  stand  a drouth  well  on  ac- 
count of  some  peculiarity  of  foliage 
or  roots  or  an  inherited  tendency. 

If  every  variety  we  are  thinking  of 
planting  were  made  to  stand  these 
four  tests,  we  would  not  go  far  wrong 
in  choosing  varieties,  and  might  save 
many  costly  lessons  in  the  school  of 
experience.  S.  B.  HARTMAN. 

Michigan. 

Department  of  Agricultural  Extension 
at  Iowa  State  College. 

The  1905-6  session  of  the  Iowa 
legislature  passed  an  act  creating  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion and  making  an  appropriation 
supporting  the  newly  created  depart- 
ment. 

The  law  prescribes  that  the  depart- 
ment shall  carry  on  Investigational 
and  instructional  work  throughout 
the  state  in  farm  crops,  animal  hus- 
bandry, soils,  dairy,  horticulture  and 
domestic  science,  instructing  at  short 
courses,  farmers’  institutes,  county 
fairs,  agricultural  picnics  and  other 
gatherings. 

Co-operative  experiment  stations 
have  been  established  upon  ten  coun- 
ty farms  throughout  the  state.  Ex- 
periments are  conducted  upon  these 
stations,  using  100  or  more  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  corn  grown  in  each 
respective  county,  attempting  to  de- 
termine the  most  profitable  kinds  for 
that  section;  experiments  to  deter- 


mine the  best  methods  and  the  best 
time  to  sow  alfalfa;  exterminating 
quack-grass;  the  use  of  the  manure 
spreader;  the  milking  machine; 
methods  of  feeding;  spraying  appar- 
atus; varieties  of  small  fruit,  etc. 
County  farm  picnics  are  held  usually 
late  in  the  summer  and  hundreds  of 
visitors  from  far  and  near  come  to 
spend  the  day  to  study  the  several 
experiments,  to  take  part  upon  the 
Iprogram  and  enjoy  the  day  amid 
wholesome  surroundings  and  renew 
acquaintances. 

The  social  value  of  such  a gather- 
ing can  not  be  readily  measured. 

A one-week  branch  short  course 
with  about  400  students  has  been 
conducted  for  three  years  at  Red  Oak 
and  a similar  short  course  at  Mount 
Pleasant.  Applications  for  such  ser- 
vice has  been  received  from  a large 
number  of  counties  throughout  the 
state  and  the  work  will  be  extended 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  a co-operative  spraying  experi- 
ment conducted  in  Floyd  county, 
some  very  interesting  and  profitable 
results  were  had.  As  much  as  twelve- 
fold increase  in  yield  was  had  in  some 
of  the  plots. 

The  experiment  was  planned  to 
combat  the  scab  fungus,  using  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  with  Paris  green 
added  to  check  the  curculio  ravages. 
The  contrast  in  the  quality  of  the  ap- 
ples was  even  more  pronounced  than 
shown  in  the  yield  of  the  sprayed  and 
the  unsprayed  plots.  Another  feature 
worthy  of  attention  was  the  increased 
amount  of  apples  which  hung  on  un- 
til picking  time,  upon  the  sprayed 
trees. 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  co-opera- 
tive spraying  experiments  in  both  ap- 
ples and  potatoes  this  season. 

Professor  P.  G.  Holden  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  newly  created 
department  with  the  following  as- 
sistants in  charge  of  the  several  di- 
visions; 

Soils,  A.  H.  Snyder;  dairy,  J.  C. 
Guthrie;  Horticulture,  J.  W.  Jones; 
farm  crops,  M.  D.  Mosher;  animal 
husbandry,  R.  K.  Bliss;  household 
economics,  Mary  F.  Rausch. 

Special  trains  are  operated  each 
winter;  the  seed  corn  special  trains 
were  of  great  importance  in  arousing 
interest.  It  is  now  proposed  to  run  a 
dairy  special  and  also  an  oats  special. 

The  extension  work  has  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  both  branches  of  the 
Iowa  legislature,  asking  for  appro- 
priations with  which  to  establish  ag- 
ricultural academies  in  the  four  sec- 
tions of  the  state,  calculated  to  pre- 
pare students  for  entering  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ames.  A 
measure  is  now  before  the  legislature, 
asking  for  appropriations  allowing 
the  department  of  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension to  establish  a correspondence 
school  of  agriculture  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  enroll  in 
the  regular  school  work.  The  de- 
mands for  this  additional  aid  has 
come  from  the  outstate  people,  which 
is  good  evidence  that  the  appropria- 
tions thus  far  made  has  been  wisely 
expended,  covering  useful  lines  of 
work. 

¥ 

Saving  Soft  Fruit. 

Several  months  since  you  requested 
us  to  give  our  experience  with  the 
small  home  canning  machine. 

Being  located  in  a country  where  we 
have  frequent  rains  during  the  fruit- 
ing season  our  berries  and  peaches  are 
frequently  too  soft  to  ship.  In  1905 
we  lost  several  hundred  bushels  of 
fine  Elberta  peaches  through  this 
cause  and  concluded  we  must  stop  it 
in  some  way.  In  the  spring  of  1906 
we  purchased  from  one  of  your  ad- 
vertisers a medium  sized  machine  and 
sent  it  to  the  farm.  We  then  sent  out 
2,500  No.  2 cans  for  strawberries, 
which  we  filled  with  soft  berries. 
These  were  not  Culls,  but  we  had  fre- 
quent rains  and  the  berries  had  to 
be  picked,  but  would  not  stand  ship- 
ment. We  used  about  70  crates  of 
berries  for  this  purpose  and  as  they 
were  put  into  the  cans  right  from  the 
vines,  they  were  firm  and  nice.  We 
picked,  or  hulled  and  packed  them  by 
hand  filling  the  cans  full  and  making 
a nice  package.  The  first  lot  we  sold 
was  to  one  of  our  home  merchants. 
He  took  25  cases  at  $3.25  per  case. 
The  berries  would  have  been  a total 
loss  had  we  not  canned  them.  We 
would  have  lost  not  only  the  berries 
but  the  cost  of  picking  as  well.  What 
we  received  from  the  25  cases  prac- 
tically paid  the  entire  cost  of  the  102 
cases  we  put  up,  so  we  had  about  77 
cases  profit  on  70  crates  of  berries. 
You  may  figure  this  for  yourself. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Our  Strawberry  Plants  for  immediiXe  delivery  are  in  first-class  condition 
and  can  be  dug  and  shipped  on  short  notice.  Quantity  and  varieties  as  follows: 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

10.000  August  Luther 

20.000  Climax 

5,000  Excelsior 

10.000  Johnson’s  Early 

20.000  Mitchell’s  Early 

10.000  Morning  Star 

20.000  Texas 

5,000  Almo 

15.000  Bederwood 

10.000  Crescent 

10.000  Clyde 

5,000  Early  Hathaway 

30.000  Klondike 

5,000  Louis  Hubach 

5.000  Lady  Thompson 

2.000  Arnouts 

20.000  Bubaeh 

5.000  Cardinal 

50.000  Haverland 

5,000  Lyon 

5,000  Lady  Garrison 

5,000  Meade 

5,000  Saunders 

20.000  Splendid 

10.000  Sutherland 

10,000  Stayman 


1,000,000  Dunlap 

10.000  Warfield 

20.000  Wm.  Belt 

5,000  Woolverton 

20.000  Aroma 

10.000  Brandywine 

20.000  Capt.  Jack 

10.000  Glen  Mary 

30.000  Gandy 

20.000  New  Home 

30.000  Uncle  Jim 

25.000  Ridgeway 

5,000  Sample 

5,000  Windsor  Chief 
RASPBERRIES. 

20.000  Kansas 

5,000  Plum  Farmer 

20,000  Cumberland 

BLACKBERRIES. 

5,000  Snyder  5,000  Erie 

5.000  Mersereau 

2.000  Iceberg  500  Ward 
DEWBERRIES. 

5.000  Lucretia 

5.000  Austin  5,000  Premo 

2.000  Currants 

1.000  Houghton  1-yr. 

Gooseberry. 


We  also  have  100,000  Asparagus  Plants  of  all  varieties.  These  are  very 
large  1-year-old  plants.  We  also  have  a small  supply  of  all  varieties  quoted 
in  our  catalog.  If  you  do  not  have  a copy  of  our  catalog,  write  for  a copy. 
If  you  are  needing  a large  lot  of  plants,  write  us  for  prices.  Address 


F.  W.  DIXON,  Holton,  Kansas 


Strawberry  Plants=None  Better  Crown 

tto  A TY  7V  A W Introduced  this  season;  with  a record  of  6,918 

X VyVj/A.  Quarts  per  acre  at  one  picking  in  1906.  un- 

der  the  same  culture  g iven  entire  field  of 

many  varieties  by  the  originator.  Fully  de- 
The  Strawhprrv  scribed  In  catalogue,  with  many  new  and  all 

1 juawucu  y the  best  standard  varlet  les. 

Write  for  catalogue  today  and  buy  your  plants  of  a specialist. 

GEORGE  R.  SCHAUBER, BOX  F, BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


We  had  in  about  an  acre  of  toma- 
toes. These  came  in  late,  however, 
on  account  of  frost  and  we  shipped 
only  about  75  crates.  We  then  began 
to  can  them  and  put  up  about  2,500 
cans  that  were  sold  without  labels  and 
without  boxing  at  95  cents  per  dozen, 
being  over  100  per  cent  profit. 

Our  peach  crop  was  not  a success 
so  we  only  put  up  a few  hundred  cans 
but  we  sold  them  at  $2.15  per  dozen, 
which  was  fully  as  good  a profit  as  the 
tomatoes,  if  not  better. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  we  are  well 
pleased  with  our  first  year’s  work  with 
the  small  canning  outfit  and  I believe 
the  successful  fruit-grower  or  truck 
gardener  will  find  a sure  way  to  se- 
cure a profit  by  using  these  machines 
to  take  care  of  the  waste.  The  toma- 
toes would  have  rotted  on  the  vines 
had  we  not  canned  them,  and  this  is 
also  true  of  the  berries. 

This  year  we  expect  to  can  from 

20,000  to  40,000  strawberries  and  t,ll 
the  tomatoes  we  can  get  from  the 
ground  we  have  to  spare.  Unless  we 
are  mistaken  it  will  pay  us  better  to 
can  our  goods  than  depend  on  a glut- 
ted market.  Our  commission  men 
have  treated  us  well,  but  if  the  market 
is  glutted  and  if  a lot  of  inferior  fruit 
is  thrown  onto  it,  how  may  we  expect 
to  get  satisfactory  returns? 

I have  not  time  to  answer  a lot  of 
inquiries,  but  these  machines  are  in- 
expensive and  if  you  are  interested, 
get  a machine  at  a cost  of  from  $10  to 
$50,  and  a few  cans  and  go  after  it  as 
we  did.  I am  not  writing  in  the  inter- 
est of  any  one  machine.  They  are  all 
good  to  a certain  extent,  and  you  are 
not  risking  much. 

S.  L.  JOHNSON. 

Iowa. 

^ 

A Successful  Combination. 

The  Combination  Oil  Cure  for  Can- 
cer and  Tumor  is  a recognized  suc- 
cess. Beware  of  imitators.  Write  to- 
day to  the  originator  for  his  free 
books.  Dr.  D.  M.  Bye.  316  N.  Illinois 
St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

^ 

J.  H.  Hale  says  there  will  be  no 
peaches  in  Connecticut  this  year — and 
if  Hale  says  so  it’s  so — especially  when 
it  comes  to  talking  about  peaches.  The 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  peach 
crop  is  said  to  be  gone,  as  the  result 
of  unfavorable  weather. 

¥ 

I am  well  pleased  with  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  Some  single  numbers  have 
been  worth  $1  to  me. — A.  E.  Fraser, 
Rush  City,  Minn. 


McNallie’s 

Strawberry 

Plants 

We  still  have  a good  supply  of 
most  of  the  leading  commercial 
varieties,  and  if  you  want  plants 
this  season  send  for  our  catalogue 
apd  price  list.  It  will  be  mailed  to 
you  at  once. 

We  expect  to  be  able  to  furnish 
plants  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  from  our  southern  branch 
of  50  acres  in  new  beds  planted  at 
Durant,  Ind.  Ter. — on  the  northern 
Texas  line;  and  if  you  intend  buy- 
ing at  that  time  or  are  interested 
in  strawberries,  we  will  be  glad  to 
place  your  name  on  our  mailing 
list. 

D.  McNallie  Plant  & Fruit  Co. 

SARCOXIE,  MO. 


For  Finest  Farms™ 

Pine  and  hard  wood  timber,  write  to 
C.  R.  McREA.  CAMDEN,  ARKANSAS 


WALL  PAPER  OFFER 


BOOK  OF  SAMPLES  FREE 


WRITE  US 

and  say  ‘‘Send  me 
your  new  19  07 
Wall  Paper  Offer.” 

and  we  will  at  once 
send  you  FREE,  a 
big  book  of  1907 
wall  papers;  im- 
mense variety, 
beautiful  patterns, 
at  astonishingly 
low  prices.  We 
own  our  own  big 
wall  paper  factory 
5t  basis,  less  than 
ire.  Our  new  1907 
patterns  will  delight  you.  our  low  prices  surprise  you. 
The  big  free  sample  book  also  shows  how  to  bang 
paper  and  do  the  job  yourself:  anyone  can  follow 
our  simple  directions  successfully.  — — 

YOU  CAN  GET  THIS  DRESSER 

rnrr  or  a fine  couch.  Morris  chair  or 
rfiLLy  choice  of  hundreds  of  valuable 
articles  free  if  vou  buy  from  us.  Our  Profit 
Sharine  Plain,  as  explained  in  the  free  wall 
paper  book,  is  more  liberal  than  ever, 
write  at  once  for  our  new  Wall  Paper 
Sample  Book  and  see  for  how  little  money 
you  can  paper  one  room  or  your  entire 
house  and  all  our  great  new  offers.  numwo 

SEARS.  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  rhi''35n 


Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Yearly  Pape  217 
April,  1907 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Pape 
Twenty-one 


FRUIT 

Packages 

We  are  headquarters  for  all  kinds 
of  Fruit  Packages. 


Leslie  Berry  Boxes  and  Crates; 
Climax  Baskets,  in  all  sizes  and 
styles;  Market  Baskets;  Fruit- 
Picking  Baskets;  Covered  Bushel 
Baskets;  Oak  Cider  and  Pickle 
Kegs,  from  5 to  50  gallon  capacity; 
Apple  Barrels,  etc. 


Send  for  catalogue,  free. 

We  are  also  agents  for  the  Cap- 
ital Stock  Food — ask  about  it. 

J.  A.  Schroer  & ( g . 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


BARGAINS 

in  CHERRY,  PEAR,  APPLE==Fine  Stock 

A Full  Line  of  All  Kinds  of  Trees 

Sunny  Slope  Nursery,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


STEEL  RANGE  SfO^O 

Complete  With  Reservoir  and  Closet.  1 vv 


$10.60  buys  this  new  model  6°hole 
steel  range,  complete  with  reservoir 
and  high  closet,  the  wonder  bargain 
of  the  stove  world.  For  full  de- 
scription write  for  our  Free  Stove 
Catalogue.  Made  in  our  own  stove 
foundry,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  only  an  example 
of  the  marvelous  values  we 
furnish  in  every  style  of 
stove  and  range.  You  can 
buy  from  us  for  about  one- 
half  the  price  you  must  pay 
any  other  stove  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer. We  give  you  30  days 
trial,  guarantee  safe  delivery,  free 
from  damage,  and  can  always  fur- 
nish repairs  for  the  future.  Write 
us  and  say  “Send  me  your  new 
Stove  Catalogue”  and  you  will  get  our  very  latest  stove 
book  with  all  our  new  offers,  descriptions  and  low  prices, 
and  you  will  also  get  our  latest  Profit  Sharing  Offer.  If 
you  buy  from  us,  you  get  back  a part  of  your  money  in 
our  liberal  Profit  Snaring  Plan.  Write  at  once  and  get  our 
new  Stove  Catalogue  and  all  these  great  offers.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &,  CO.,  Chicago. 


SP 

^ for  20  Years— 

i doing  good  worK  today. 

f ts  durability  its  strongest  endorsement — a 
good  reason  for  buying  a Day  Ion.  The 
principles  of  construction  and  materials  used 
are  right,  and  latest  improvements  added. 

Dayton  Sprayer**  are  rapid  and  eco- 
nomical, throwing  a continuous  spray  of 
chemical  solutions  for  destroying  insect 
pests  and  diseases  on  trees,  vegetables 
and  plants. 

Especially  adapted  for  whitewashing, 
cold  water  painting,  spraying  poultry,  cattle, 
etc.,  and  disinfecting  pens  and  stalls.  It 
washes  windows,  wagons,  etc  and  extin- 
guishes fires  Catalogue  and  information  free, 
^ayton  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  S,  Dayton,  Ohio 


DEFENDER 

SPRAYER 

AH  brass.  easles 
working,  most  power 
ful,  automatic  mixei 
expansion  valves,  dou 
ble  strainer.  Catalog 
of  Pumps  and  Treatist 
on  Spraying  free. 

Agents  Wanted. 


J.  F.  GAYT.ORD.  Box  77.  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


Lightning  Whitewash  Sprayer  No.  28 


Whitewash  your  poul- 
try houses  and  stables 
rapidly.  Kills  lice. 

Spraying  trees,  kills 

San  Jose  Scale.  Double 
action  pump.  Sprays 
30  ft.  high.  Brass  ex- 
tension rod,  brass  noz- 
zles, ball  valves.  All 
brass.  $3.50;  Galvanized 
Iron,  $2.50.  Cash  with 
order.  Express  paid. 

Agents  wanted. 

D.  B.  SMITH  & CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


S'ptfm £&  Montross  Metal  Shingles 

J'fTnfrjar,  last  a life-time.  Fire-proof, 
cheap,  most  popular  roof  for 
— •— 'fi'"-#-  farm  buildings.  Catalog? 

Montross  Metal  Shingle  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Seed  Coro 


Cnne  Seed,  Kaffir  Corn, 
Millet,  Buckwheat,  etc. 
Pure  seed,  big  crops. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

ARCHIA8’  SEED  STORE,  Bx  8,  Sedalla,  Mo. 


The  Rutter  Pear. 

A pear  which  is  listed  by  few  West- 
ern nurseries  and  of  which  little  Is 
heard,  is  the  Rutter.  Some  years  ago 
I procured  buds  and  Inserted  them 
in  Keiffer  stocks.  They  grew  nicely, 
except  that  the  vigorous  Keiffer  stock 
persisted  in  sending  out  sprouts.  I 
did  this  because  I understood  the 
Rutter  to  be  rather  a weak  grower 
to  some  extent. 

My  trees  came  into  bearing  early, 
the  fourth  year,  being  rivaled  only 
by  the  Keiffer  in  this  respect.  From 
that  time  they  have  never  failed  to 
ripen  more  or  less  of  a crop.  So  un- 
failing were  they  that  no  season  ap- 
peared unfavorable  enough  to  daunt 
them,  and  not  only  were  they  regular 
bearers,  but  the  heavy  crops  they  set 
were  again  only  comparable  to  the 
Keiffers.  In  fact,  except  in  vigor  of 
growth,  they  proved  themselves  to  be 


INVESTIGATE  ADVANCE  FENCE 

It’s  different  from  all  others— in  construction.  We  don’t  cut  the  wires  into  short  pieces  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  make  fences  a little  faster.  We  have  stuck  to  the  good  old  way  in  wbe 
we  made  fence  seventeen  years  ago  and  while  it’s  not  the  fastest  way  it's  absolutely  the  best  way 
Our  stay  wire  is  continuous  -not  cut  at  the  top  or  bottom  or  anywhere  else.  That  makes  o1 
fence  twice  as  strong  as  cut  stay  fences. 

Sold  on  approval.  We  offer  to  ship  you  ail  the 
fence  etc.  you  need  on  approval.  After  examining  it 
carefully  and  comparing  it  with  others,  it  you  don’t 
want  it  retrun  it  at  our  expense  and  get  your  money 
back.  Isn’t  that  a fair  offer?  We  prepay  freight 
and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Get  our  Fence  Book 
and  prices. 

— advance:  fence:  co.. 


U7  OLD  ST..  PEORIA.  ILL* 


TEST  IT  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


Camnlo  Con*  Cron  Brown  Fences  are  made  of  the  highest  grade 
oampie  otni  rice  of  Spring  Steel  Wire.  Both  strand  and  stay 
wires  No.  9 gauge,  thickly  galvanized.  Test  our  sample  for  strength. 
File  the  galvanizing  and  see  how  thick  the  coating.  Any  trial  will  prove 
it  strong,  solid,  substantial  and  durable.  Requires  less  posts  than 
most  fences  and  is  guaranteed  to  outlast  any  two  of  light  weight 
fences.  Ask  for  free  sample  anil  catalog  of  133  styles.  Freight  I'uid 
on  40  Rods  or  more.  THE  BROWN  FENCE  & WIRE  CO  , Cleveland,  0.  . 


the  equals  of  that  matchless  pear.  the  size  and  shape  of  the  Rutter. 

Another  strong  point  in  their  favor  Some  defects  will  be  noticed,  which 
was  that  they  withstood  the  blight  show  that  spraying  was  omitted. 


RUTTER  PEAR  TREE.  SIX  YEARS  OLD. 

INCHES  IN 

till  I was  beginning  to  think  that  I 
must  add  blight-proof  to  their  other 
fine  qualities,  but  last  year,  after 
Bartlett,  Clapp’s,  Wilder  and  Law- 
rence had  long  passed  away  into  the 
brush  pile  part  of  the  Rutter  trees 
were  also  affected. 

The  photograph  will  give  a good 
idea  of  the  bearing  qualities  of  this 
variety.  The  tree  shown  is  six  years 
old,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  is  loaded 
with  fine  pears.  The  limb  to  the  left 
will  be  observed  to  droop  to  the 
ground  with  the  weight  of  fruit.  This 


TEN  FEET  HIGH.  WITH  TRUNK  THREE 
DIAMETER. 

There  were  fourteen  pears  on  this 
limb  at  the  time  of  taking  the  photo- 
graph, but  they  cannot  all  be  seen 
distinctly.  I took  one  of  them  to  the 
store  and  it  weighed  ten  ounces. 

The  Rutter  is  a fall  pear  in  Mis- 
souri, but  would  be  later  in  the  Bast. 
The  photographs  were  taken  Septem- 
ber 1st.  The  pears  are  not  attractive 
in  color,  remaining  a strong  and  solid 
green  until  they  begin  to  ripen,  when 
they  turn  a rich  yellow.  Some  of 
them  have  russet  spots  that  contrib- 
ute to  their  good  looks.  If  in  a cool 
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PoultryFence: 

Strongest,  best  on  the  __ 
market.  Fences  poultry  " 
in,  sock  out , and  lasts.- 
Costs  less  erected  than  _ 
common  netting,  because 
it  requires  no  boards  at  ~ 
top  or  bottom  and  so  few  „ 
posts  — one  every  50  feet.  ^ 
You  can’t  afford  to  buy  ~ 
poultry  fence  without  in-  ” 
vest i gating  Page.  Write  ~ 
for  descriptions.  " 


PageWoven  Wire  FenceCo. 
Box 326,  Adrian.  Mich. 


CYCLONE  FENCE 


Combine  service  and  long  life  with  beauty  by 
putting  up  Cyclone  Ornamental  Fence.  Choice  of 
various  styles,  suitable  for  wood  or  iron  posts.  All 
neat  and  strong  and  guaranteed  to  retain  position. 
Special  fences  for  Churches,  Schools  and  Cemeteries 
with  special  prices.  Write  for  Catalog. 
CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  Waukegan,  111. 


ORNAMENTAL 

Handsome,  easy  to  build,  always 
stands  erect.  Ask  for  Fence  Book  X . 

ANCHOR  FENCE  & MFC,  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  


nchor  Fence 

Combines  strength  and 
beauty  with  long  life.  Large, 
ihard  steel  wires.  Heavily 
galvanized. 

FARM  AND 


Stock  & Poultry  PENCE 


Many  styles  and  heights; 
Diamond  or  Square  Mesh; 
prices  low.  Solddirecton 
30  days  free  trial,  freight 
prepaid.  Catalogue  free. 
KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  172,  Muncie,  find. 

539Z&SBBSB3H 


FENCE  Made iL- «* 

Made  of  High  Carbon  colled  wire.  We 
have  no  agents.  Sell  direct  to  user  at 
faotory  prices  on  30  days  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  Catalog  shows  37 
styles  and  heights  of  farm  and  poultry 
fence.  lt*e  free.  Buy  direct.  Write  today 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1JM  WINCHESTER,  INDIANA. 


-ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

rr»5  DESIGNS,  ALL  STEEL. 
J Handsome  — cheaper  than 
H wood— more  durable.  Speeial 
| J prices  to  churches  and  cciue- 
lAteries.  Don't  buy  a fence  until 
7 V you  get  our  free  catalogue. 

4 A K*»komo  Fence  Machine  Co., 
Ir  4ii  North  St.,  Kokomo.  Iud. 

Rutter  should  not  take  a high  position 
among  market  pears.  Its  early  bear- 
ing, its  prolificacy  equal  to  the  Keif- 
fer, its  firmness,  quality  and  late  seas- 
on, as  well  as  resistance  to  blight 
should  certainly  give  it  high  rank.  I 
am  now  giving  it  a trial  on  its  own 
roots,  but  I should  advise  budding  on 
the  Keiffer  stock.  Owing  to  its  slow 
growth  it  can  be  planted  as  close  as 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  the  row. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

-sj£  ’'aj'fc 

Strand’s  Nursery,  Taylor  Falls,  Minn. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  there  is  still  plenty  of  time  to 
write  this  firm  about  nursery  stock, 
for  it  is  located  far  to  the  north,  and 
can  make  shipments  late  in  the  sea- 
son. The  Fruit-Grower  has  printed  a 
very  neat  catalogue  for  this  firm, 
which  will  be  sent  free  to  all  our 


BRANCH  OF  RUTTER  PEARS. 


tree  is  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high 
and  three  inches  in  diameter.  Count- 
ing what  had  dropped  off,  it  bore 
about  150  pears.  These  pears  were  by 
no  means  small.  They  averaged  as 
large  as  the  Keiffer  although  the 
shape  is  different. 

The  other  photograph  Illustrates 


place,  I should  judge  they  could  be 
kept  till  Christmas  and  in  cold  stor- 
age, all  winter.  In  quality  they  are 
very  good,  though  they  are  not  a 
luscious  juicy  pear  like  the  Howell. 
I am  quite  sure  that  no  one  will 
find  fault  with  a well-ripened  Rutter. 
There  seems  to  me  no  reason  why  the 


readers  who  write  to  Strand’s  Nursery 
for  a copy.  It  tells  all  about  the  kinds 
of  nursery  stock  which  are  carried. 
Of  course,  a specialty  is  made  of 
those  varieties  which  are  adapted  to 
northern  localities.  Write  at  once  for 
a copy  of  catalogue,  or  send  list  of 
stock  you  want.  Strand’s  Nursery 
can  ship  it,  even  though  the  season  be 
late. 
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Notes  on  Strawberry  Varieties 


So  long  as  soils,  climate  and  meth- 
ods of  culture  and  the  demands  of  the 
market  vary  so  much,  and,  in  some  lo- 
calities, can  hardly  be  similar  on  any 
two  farms,  no  man  can  pose  as  an  au- 
thority and  say  just  what  varieties  are 
best  for  another  grower  to  plant.  The 
experienced  growers  have  their  tried 
and  true  varieties,  and  if  they  are  pro- 
gressive, must  each  year  try  the  most 
promising  new  ones.  We  can  hardly 
try  them  all,  however,  and  the  ex- 
periences of  others  have  always  been 
an  aid  to  me  in  selecting  the  most 
promising. 

The  beginners  in  the  business  can 
secure  best  advice  from  neighbors — if 
they  have  any  who  are  up-to-date;  if 
not,  they  must  look  elsewhere.  Some 
nursery  catalogues  contain  excellent 
descriptions,  but  to  the  inexperienced 
they  are  not  always  helpful,  because 
each  variety  is  described  as  being  so 
good  in  some  particular  that  he  can- 
not leave  it  off  his  list;  he  wants  them 
all. 

I hope  the  following  descriptions  as 
I have  found  them  from  ten  years  ex- 
perience with  some  seventy-five  varie- 
ties will  be  an  aid  to  beginners  and  to 
others  with  similar  soil  and  culture. 
Remember — my  soil  is  a medium 
heavy  loam  which  holds  moisture 
well — good  corn,  potato  and  grass 
land.  Plants  will  heave  in  the  winter 
unless  well  mulched  and  mine  are  al- 
ways well  mulched.  Method  of  cul- 
ture is  single  or  double  hedge  row  or 
wide  thin  matted  row,  the  aim  being 
to  produce  a high  grade  fruit  rather 
than  a large  quantity.  I have  endeav- 
ored to  secure  my  plants  from  reliable 
growers  and  the  notes  have  been  very 
carefully  taken.  The  table  presented 
herewith  shows  the  style  of  record 
sheet  used  each  year.  Column  two 
shows  which  varieties  are  injured  by 
late  frost.  Column  three  shows  date 
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Variety — 1906 

May 

June 

Monitor  

.62 

7 

8 

President  

.67 

• 

7 

6 

N.  Ohmer  

.62 

14 

8 

Glen  Mary  

.58 

14 

8 

U.  Jim  

.40 

14 

8 

Sample  

62 

14 

8 

Wm.  Belt  

.59 

14 

10 

Miller  

.55 

16 

10 

Kittle  Rice  

.62 

16 

10 

Aroma  

67 

16 

12 

Nettle  

66 

20 

16 

Philip's  Scedl 

61 

14 

10 

Oom  Paul  

.39 

• 

7 

8 

Latest  

67 

16 

14 

Beaver  

47 

• 

7 

12 

Prof.  Fischer  . . . . 

63 

16 

14 

Stevens  

59 

17 

14 

Meade  

61 

17 

14 

Mrs.  Miller  

53 

11 

8 

A variety  running  below  fifty-five 
for  more  than  two  years  is  dropped 
from  the  list.  One  scoring  below  for- 
ty in  a favorable  season  is  not  tried 
again.  Some  of  the  earliest  and  latest 
varieties,  of  course,  will  not  score  as 
high  as  the  best  mid-season  ones  and 
should  have  a lower  standard  for  ac- 
ceptance. I will  be  glad  to  have  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  this  card  dis- 
cussed through  the  columns  of  The 
Fruit-Grower. 

The  scoring  for  “last  size”  of  ber- 
ries is,  I think,  very  important.  The 
quality  of  holding  out  in  size  at  the 
later  picking  is  a very  valuable  one. 
Ease  of  picking  is  a more  important 
point  to  the  commercial  grower  than 
many  realize.  It  is  easy  to  make  a 
rule,  to  pick  berries  by  pinching  the 
stems  with  the  finger  nails,  but  very 
difficult  to  enforce  it  and  many  pick- 
ers haven’t  the  finger  nails  to  do  it. 
You  can  make  all  the  rules  you  please 
as  to  careful  picking,  and  enforce 
them  as  you  can  but,  regardless  of 
this,  the  berry  which  will  roll  off  into 
your  hand  with  a little  side  twist,  like 
the  Sample,  will  always  come  from 
the  pickers  in  better  condition  than 
a berry  which  has  to  be  yanked  and 
pulled  from  its  tough  stems  like  the 
Wm.  Belt — that  is  my  objection  to 
this  grand  variety. 

When  I mark  a berry  for  yield  I 
mean  yield  per  acre,  not  yield  per 
plant,  because,  if  the  stand  is  poor, 
a very  productive  plant  might  give  a 
poor  yield  per  acre. 


I dwell  very  little  on  the  vigor  of 
plant,  manner  of  growth,  etc.,  because 
a variety  which  will  give  a large  yield, 
per  acre  planted,  and  of  satisfactory 
berries,  must  necessarily  have  a suf- 
ficiently strong  plant  to  produce  the 
same  and  any  lengthy  description  of 
the  healthfulness  of  the  plant,  color  of 
foliage,  etc.,  etc.,  is  relatively  unim- 
portant. In  other  words,  if  a plant 
will  “produce  the  goods,”  we  don’t 
care  whether  its  leaves  are  light  green 
or  dark  green;  rough  or  smooth,  or 
larger  or  smaller  than  those  of  other 
varieties.  The  only  variety  which  will 
not  always  give  a sufficient  stand  of 
plants  for  a fruiting  bed  is  the  Chel- 
lie — otherwise  a grand  variety. 

In  the  descriptions  which  follow  I 
endeavor  to  give,  first,  the  strong 
points  of  the  variety  and  following 
them  the  bad  or  undesirable  traits. 

Old  Varieties  Tried  and  Discarded. 

Atlantic — Late,  the  toughest,  firmest 
berry  I ever  saw,  dries  up  instead  of 
rotting,  fine  color,  small. 

Bismarck — Early  to  mid-season; 
large,  uniform,  attractive,  saleable, 
good  keeper;  short  season,  runs  small 
quickly. 

Bubach — All  season;  sure  to  give 
large  yield  of  large  fruit;  soft,  low 
grade. 

Sanders — Mid  to  late;  reliable,  pro- 
ductive, handsome,  Woolverton  very 
similar;  short  season,  soft  and  sour. 

Hunn — Very  late;  large,  handsome, 
firm,  sweetest;  blights,  dries  up;  too 
dark  color. 

Klondike — Late,  uniformly  large; 
blights,  weak  grower. 

Ridgway — Mid-season;  rather  small 
and  poor. 

Excelsior — Very  early;  firm,  beau- 
tiful, very  early;  small,  sour  unless  a 
week  old. 

Greenville — Mid-season;  fine  grow- 
er, good  yield,  attractive,  soft,  poor 
quality. 

Parker  Earle — Late,  productive, 
firm,  small. 

Success — Early;  large,  early,  pro- 
ductive, attractive,  good,  soft,  runs 
small  and  low  grade. 

Dunlap — Early;  productive,  reliable 
good,  too  small  and  second  grade. 
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Seaford — Early  to  mid-season;  soon 
runs  second  grade  and  unattractive. 

Carrie  Silvers — Mid-season;  large, 
soft  and  unproductive. 

Reba — Very  similar. 

Isabell — Mid-season;  very  large  and 
productive,  sour,  tender,  too  dark  col- 
or. 

Beverly — Mid-season;  too  small. 

Haverland— Mid-season;  very  pro- 
ductive, sure,  good  berries,  not  ex- 
actly high  grade. 

Brandywine — Late;  large,  firm,  pro- 
ductive, dull  calyx,  poor  seller. 

Tennessee  Prolific — Productive  and 
prolific,  soft  and  second  grade. 

Gibson — Mid;  won’t  ripen  early. 

Gladstone — Mid-season;  very  simi- 
lar, poor  color,  light  yield,  not  very 
firm. 

Sharpless — Mid-season;  very  similar 
poor  color,  light  yield,  not  very  firm. 

Mammoth — Mid-season;  very  simi- 
lar; poor  color,  light  yield,  not  very 
firm. 

Climax — Early;  productive,  large, 
good  shape;  poor  color,  low  quality. 

Parson’s  Beauty — Mid;  dull  and  un- 
attractive. 

Marshall — All  season;  long  bearing 
season;  firm,  high  quality,  moderately 
productive,  blossoms  frost. 

New  York — Morgan,  Emporia,  Em- 
press, Maximus,  Auto,  Uncle  Jim, 
Dorn  Paul — All  mid-season,  all  the 
same  variety  for  practical  purposes, 
large  at  first,  firm  and  high  quality; 
won't  perfect  last  half  of  crop,  ripen 


READY  TO  SPRAY? 

More  fruit  and  better  fruit.  There’s  only  one  way  to  get  it.  Spray  often  and 
thoroughly.  Outfit  from  the  famous  line  of 

DEMING 


SPRAYERS 

Our  many  years  manufacturing  enables  us  to  supply  to  fruit-growers  machinery 
and  appliances  of  the  practical  and  efficient  kind — everywhere  recognized  as  "the 
world’s  best.” 

Twenty  distinct  types,  including  Bucket,  Knapsack,  Barrel  and  Tank  Sprayers, 
Orchard  Sprayers,  Gasoline  Engine  Outfit,  Nozzles,  Attachments,  Appliances. 

Free  Books  "Spraying  for  Profit,”  "Words  of  Wisdom,”  and  our  1907  catalog 
go  into  the  whole  subject  of  spraying  in  a plain,  practical,  common-sense  way.  Don’t 
fail  to  write  for  copies. 

The  Deming  Company,  425  Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 

HENION  & HUBBELL,  General  Western  Agents,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  OLDS  AIR-COOLED  SPRAYING  OUTFIT 

Our  hew  Olds  air-cooled  engine  is  Type  A designed  particu- 
larly for  spraying  work.  It  is  3 h.  p„  weighs  350  lbs.,  does  away 
with  water  tank  and  is  very  light.  We  will  sell  the  engine  alone, 
mounted  or  unmounted,  with  or  without  sprayer. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue  and  tell  us  your  requirements  In  engines  for 

the  farm. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO.,  937  Chestnut  St.,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


Dakota  Grown  Trees 

are  the  best  and  hardiest  on  earth.  We  have  a full  general  line  of  Fruit,  Shr.de 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs.  Bulbs.  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Send  for  free 
catalog.  Our  23  years  In  the  Dakotas  In  this  business  makes  it  valuable  to  West- 
ern planters. 

GEO.  H.  WIIITING  NURSERIES,  P.  O.  Box  1110,  Yankton,  S.  Dak. 


1/^  rri  in  South  Dakota 

Grow  I rees  at  Yankton 

Everybody  likes  to  buy  trees  of  me,  because  they  are  good  and  cheap,  and  be- 
cause they  are  well  handled.  I employ  no  agents.  Send  for  my  catalog  and  see  for 
yourselves. 

YANKTON  NURSERY,  C.  W.  GURNEY,  Prop.,  YANKTON,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Vapor  Cooled  Gasoline  Engines 

The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  in  the  world.  Absolutely  frost  proof 
and  cannot  freeze. 

Patented  May  15,  1906. 

The  king  of  all  gasoline  engines.  Our 
catalogue  will  tell  you  all  about  them,  also 
our  power  and  sweep  feed  grinders.  Send 
today. 

WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO- 
62  Third  Avenue,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Best  new  and  old  varieties  by  dozen,  hundred  or  million.  Big  sweet  ones,  little  old  sour 
ones,  light  or  dark  color.  Finest  eollection  in  America.  GREAT  BEARING.  MONEY- 
MAKING  VARIETIES.  Also  Raspberries.  Blackberries.  Currants.  Grapes,  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb.  Hale's  Hardy  Peaches.  Apples.  Plums.  Quinces,  and  Cherries.  Everything  for 
high-grade  fruit  gardens.  Catalog  free.  Send  for  it.  J.  H.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS.  ALWAYS  MENTION  THE 
FRUIT-GROWER.  IT  WILL  INSURE  FAIR  TREATMENT. 
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Magic  Berry  Box,  made  in  all  sizes  of 
heavy,  tough  paraffined  stock.  Send 
for  sample  and  prices. 


Short  Manufacturing  Co. 

ANDERSON,  INDIANA. 


BERRY  BOXES 


Leslie  Wine  Quart — Poplar,  Gum 
and  Sycamore  — and  Crates.  Local 
shipments.  Write  for  prices. 

F.  A.  CARRIER 

Dwight  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  HILTON 


A moisture  saver  : A pulverizer  : A weeder  : 
A labor  saver : Cultivates  row  faster  than  wheel 
hoe.  Operator  walks  backward  avoiding  water- 
wasting  footprints.  Makes  ideal  dry  soil  mulch. 
Hoe  can  be  worked  with  either  face  down. 
Standard  size  nine  inches  wide.  Handle  six  feet 
long.  Write  H.  R.  HILTON,  Port  Allegany.  Pa. 

A short-handled  model,  just  right  for 
flower  beds,  will  be  mailed  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  30c.  ___ 


Peach  Trees 

We  have  about  50.000  fine  peach  trees 
just  right  for  orchard  planting,  at  very 
low  prices.  A good  assortment  of  stock  at 
proportionate  prices.  All  stock  fully  guar- 
anteed. Write  today  for  catalogue. 


The  Wolverine  Co-  Operative  Nursery  Co.,  Ltd. 

Paw  Paw.  Mich. 

DIRECT  fromTrOWER^to  PLANTER 

If  you  want  the  Best  and 

Hardiest  Trees  & Plants 

AT  BIGHT  PRICES , SEND  FOB  OUB 
FREE  CATALOG. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

STRAND’S  NURSERY 

R.F.D.  9,  TAYLORS  FALLS,  MINN- 


BERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquarters  for  plants 
of  the  new  “Oswego”  strawberry 
and  60  other  best  new  and  old 
varieties.  Also  the  “Plum 
Farmer”  raspberry  and  other 
desirable  kinds  of  Raspberries. 
Blackberries  and  other  Fruit 
Plants,  etc.  23  years  experience. 
Highest  awards  at  World’s  Fair.  We 
Invite  correspondence.  Catalog  free. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  730,  Pulaska,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

We  have  a surplus  In  Jonathan,  Wealthy, 
Yellow  Transparent,  Gano,  etc.  A full  as- 
sortment. Choice  stock.  Lowest  prices  to 
planters  on  application.  Also  a full  line  of 
general  Nursery  Stock.  Write  us. 

E.  MOHLER  & CO.,  PLATTSBURG,  MO. 


Sandusky  & Co. 

WholesaJe  Dealers  In 

FRUITS,  PRODUCE,  BUTTER,  EGGS, 
STRAWBERRIES  AND  GRAPES, 

IN  CAR  LOTS 

We  handle  Berry  Boxes,  Grape  Baskets, 
Egg  Case  Material,  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
116  South  3rd  and  115  Market  St., 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

And  Individual  Shippers  of 

Fruits,  V egetables 

and  General  Produce.  Make  Money 
this  year  by  shipping 

COYNE  BROS.,  160  S.  Water  St. 
CAR  LOT  HOUSE  Chicago,  111. 


"ever  readyvcomet 


t! 


Is  9 inches  long,  In  diameter.  Leather 
covered,  nickel  trimmings.  A practical  ne- 
cessity, no  toy.  A powerful  light  always  at 
hand.  Good  for  8,000  flashes.  No  wind  can 
blow  It  out.  Price  complete,  $1.10,  postpaid. 

TENNYSON  SPECIALTY  CO.. 

705-7  Alma  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois. 


$125  IN  TWO  WEEKS 

man  handling 
our  King  Separator  and  Aerator;  many  oth- 
ers doing  as  well  or  better.  Produces  per- 
fect granular  butter  from  milk  or  cream  In 
6 minutes.  Every  owner  of  a cow  buys  on 
sight.  Hundreds  of  endorsements.  Free 
sample  furnished  workers.  DeKing  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  80,  Chicago,  111. 


unevenly,  poor  color,  New  York  is  the 
best  of  the  lot. 

Old  Varieties  That  Should  l)o  Tried  by 
All. 

Glen  Mary — All  season;  great  pro- 
ductiveness of  large  berries  with  a 
long  season;  sometimes  blights. 

William  Belt — Mid  to  late;  exquis- 
ite quality,  very  productive,  large, 
handsome,  hard  to  pick,  not  quite 
firm. 

Clyde — mid;  wonderfully  produc- 
tive, large,  uniform;  very  attractive, 
good,  soft,  lacks  foliage  second  year. 

Gandy — Late;  large,  uniform,  very 
firm,  unproductive,  short  season. 

Lester — Lovett — Same  description. 

Robbie — Late;  large,  uniform,  at- 
tractive, very  good,  firm,  unproduc- 
tive. 

Monitor — Early  mid;  very  produc- 
tive, good,  attractive,  long  season, 
small  plant  and  medium  berry. 

Joe — Mid-season,  large,  very  firm, 
good,  fine  plant,  runs  to  nubbins  too 
quickly,  not  very  productive. 

Miller — Mid  to  late;  large,  firm, 
fine,  runs  small,  not  very  productive. 

Nick  Ohmer — Mid;  large,  attractive, 
high  grade,  unreliable,  not  very  pro- 
ductive. 

Nettie — Very  late;  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive, very  large,  healthy,  rather 
sour,  tender  and  subject  to  sun  scald 
will  grow  whiskers  over  night  in  bad 
weather,  can’t  ship. 

Sample — Mid  late;  very  productive, 
sure,  uniform,  attractive,  might  be 
more  firm  and  better  quality. 

Uncle  Sam — Early  to  late;  large, 
productive,  good  color  and  quality, 
long  season;  not  very  firm. 

Kittie  Rice — (Downing’s  Bride) — 
Mid;  beautiful,  glossy,  firm,  produc- 
tive, runs  a little  small  late  in  the 
season. 

Aroma — Mid;  large,  firm,  attrac- 
tive, good  yield. 

President — All  season,  largest  size, 
high  grade,  long  season,  some  frost 
injury,  not  good  for  careless  grower 
or  poor  soil. 

Chillie — Mid;  handsome,  large,  firm 
glossy;  not  very  productive,  won’t  al- 
ways make  plants. 

New  Varieties  Tried  and  Found 
Wanting. 

Minute  Man — Mid;  runs  small,  poor 
quality. 

Southerland — Mid;  set  as  thick  as 
hops,  so  small  as  to  be  a joke. 

Sunshine — Late;  large,  productive, 
soft,  poor  shape  and  color. 

Mark  Hanna — Mrs.  Mark  Hanna — 
Mid;  low  yield. 

Splendid — Mid;  good,  but  not  super- 
ior to  many. 

Sampson — Mid  late;  prodigous  plant 
large,  firm,  low  yield,  poor  quality. 

Kansas — Very  small. 

Gardner — Mid;  fine  plant,  attractive 
berries,  low  yield,  poor;  quality. 

Lyon — Mid;  good  yield,  nice  berries, 
hardly  large  enough. 

Mrs.  Miller — Mid;  good  yield,  fine 
berries,  medium  size,  run  small,  low 
quality. 

Beaver — Mid;  high  quality,  attrac- 
tive, small,  low  yield. 

New  Varieties  Which  Promise  Well. 

Morning  Star — Mid;  large,  fine 
shape,  firm,  good,  dull  calyx,  dark 
color. 

Challenge — Early;  large,  fine,  hand- 
some, productive,  soft. 

Margaret — Mid;  very  handsome, 
large,  unproductive. 

Lady  Garrison— -Mid;  heavy  yield, 
firm,  attractive  berries,  a short  seas- 
on. 

Meade — Mid;  good  yield,  large, 
round,  firm  berries,  no  trash,  short 
season. 

Philip’s  Seedling — Mid;  firm,  large, 
good  yield,  short  season. 

Latest — Late;  heavy  yield,  beautiful 
and  good,  not  very  firm,  hot  easy  to 
pick. 

Professor  Fischer — Late;  large, 
firm,  handsome,  hold  out  well. 

Stevens  Late  Champion — Mid;  large 
handsome,  rank  grower;  not  very  pro- 
ductive, short  season,  not  as  firm  or 
late  as  Gandy. 

The  very  best  in  quality  of  the 
whole  list  for  home  use  would  be  Wm. 
Belt,  Marshall,  New  York  and  Robbie 
for  late. 

I find  ail  the  old  varieties  decrease 
in  vigor  more  or  less  as  the  years  go 
by,  like  an  old  man  or  an  old  tree  and 
we  must  go  back  to  the  seed  to  get 
new  and  vigorous  blood. 

I have  over  four  hundred  seedlings 
to  fruit  this  summer  and  it  will  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  watch  them  develop 
— they  are  so  different.  I know  the 
most  of  them  will  be  vigorous  and 
hope  at  least  one  will  have  superior 
fruiting  qualities. 

ROBT.  P.  LOVETT,  JR. 

Fallsington,  Pa. 


A Big  Crop  of  Big  Strawberries. 

My  fondness  for  fruit  and  especially 
the  delicious  strawberry,  prompted  me 
to  attempt  growing  a small  pate  h.  In 
the  spring  of  1904  I procured  some 
vacant  lots  which  had  been  in  alfalfa 
for  two  or  three  years.  I plowed  the 
sod  under  and  set  apart  about  one- 
sixth  of  an  acre  for  strawberries. 
About  six  weeks  later  I scattered  over 
this  ground  several  loads  of  good 
stable  manure  and  plowed  the  laud 
again  and  sowed  it  to  cow  peas.  In 
the  fall  the  cow  peas  were  plowed  un- 
der and  the  following  spring,  1 905, 
the  ground  was  plowed  again,  har- 
rowed and  rolled  and  in  April  I plant- 
ed out  my  strawberries  in  rows  30 
inches  apart,  permitting  cultivation 
by  hand  only.  I immediately  began 
cultivating  and  kept  it  up  until  Octo- 
ber. 

The  runners  were  kept  cut  back  and 
only  a sufficient  number  of  plants  to 
from  a narrow  row  were  allowed  to 
set  and  grow.  I wan  also  careful  to 
keep  the  buds  pinched  off.  When 
freezing  weather  came  they  were  cov- 
ered and  mulched  with  forest  leaves 
and  coarse  manure.  The  following 
spring,  1906,  after  danger  from  freez- 
ing was  past,  the  vines  were  uncov- 
ered. They  were  bright  and  thrifty 
in  appearance  and  made  a rapid  and 
vigorous  growth. 

Early  in  May  great  clusters  of  ber- 
ries were  showing  upon  either  side  of 
the  rows  and  I felt  greatly  elated  over 
the  prospect  for  a most  bountiful  crop 
of  berries. 

Just  at  this  time  one  of  those  pe- 
culiar freaks  in  Kansas  weather,  a 
dry  spell,  set  in.  After  waiting  and 
vainly  hoping  for  rain  until  my  ber- 
ries began  to  suffer  from  the  effects 
of  the  drouth,  I determined  to  put  in 
the  city  water  and  do  some  irrigating. 
As  a water  main  was  convenient,  one 
Saturday  at  noon,  I got  a permit  from 
the  city,  set  men  to  digging  a ditch 
across  the  street,  rushed  out  a couple 
of  plumbers  with  pipe  and  meter  and 
by  8 o’clock  turned  on  the  water. 

I sat  up  with  those  strawberries  all 
that  night  and  until  noon  the  follow- 
ing day,  Sunday  though  it  was,  and 
gave  their  roots  a drink  that  sent  new 
life  and  vigor  into  the  plants. 

The  results  were  simply  astonish- 
ing. Berries  the  size  of  which  exceed- 
ed any  that  had  ever  been  grown  here 
were  piled  up  one  upon  another  until 
the  entire  length  of  the  rows  appeared 
one  mass  of  berries. 

I harvested  62%  crates — 24  Leslte 
quart  boxes  each,  that  brought  an  av- 
erage of  $2.40  per  crate,  a total  of 
$150.00.  Many  of  the  berries  were  so 
large  that  fifteen  of  them  filled  a 
quart  box  heaping  full. 

Berries  six  inches  in  circumference 
were  not  unusual  while  some  meas- 
ured seven  and  eight  inches. 

W.  V.  WALKER. 

Fort  Scott.  Kansas. 


WONDERFUL  FENCING  OFFER 

Direct  from  our  own  fencing: 
factory  at  Knlghtstou  n, 
dlana,  we  furnish  the  hig*.r- 
grade.  strongest  and  v,r- 
est  variety  of  poultry 
farm  fencing.  Prices  ju  re  a 
little  more  than  factory  r 08' , 
16e  a rod  and  up,  Just  about 
one-half  the  prices  asked  h 

all  others.  In  our  free  Fenc- 
ing Catalogue  we  show  a picture  of  our  factory,  also 
our  entire  line  of  fencing  and  netting  with  all  our  new 
wonderfully  low  prices.  This  i 
catalogue  explains  why  we  can 
save  you  so  much  money,  why 
our  fencing  Is  the  strongest, 
easiest  to  nut  up.  best  made 
In  the  world,  tells  everything  ! 
about  fencing-  Don’t  buy  a 
single  rod  until  you  get  this 
book.  Write  us  and  say. 

“Send  me  your  Free  Fencing 
Catalogue,  and  you  will  get 
everything  by  return  mall.  INCLUDING  OUR  GREAT 
NEW  PROFIT  SHARING  OFFERS. 

THESE  GOODS  FREE 

of  sharing  profits  with  every  customer  you  can 
get  a fine  couch,  Morris  chair  or  other 
valuable  goods  abso- 
lutely free.  Our  Profit 

Sharing  Plan  Is  more 

liberal  than  ever,  all 
^ S?  explained  In  the  fenc- 

ing book.  Write  today  and  ask  for  this  great  Fencing 


Catalogue.  SEARS'  RQEBUCK&C0., CHICAGO 


Address, 
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Farm  and  Garden  Tools 

By  Getting  Them  Direct 
from  Our  Factories 

The  cheapest  horse  . 
and  hand  cultiva-  7 
tors  ever  heard  of,  7 
and  backed  by  our  7 
fearless  guaran-  7 
antee.  Our  18-inch  7 
wheel,  guaranteed” 
Star  Garden  Plow,  $1.79. 
Everything  else  surprisingly 
cheap  because  we  make  them  in 
7 our  own  factories,  and  sell  direct  to  you. 

7 Let  us  have  your  name  at  once  and  we  will  send 
7 you  our  large,  handsome  colored  catalogue  and 
7 Special  free  Book  on  Gar'  enlng. 

t GREENVILLE  IMPLEMENT  Cf  , Dept,  i Greenville, Mich. 


You  Should  Invest  Your  Savings  in 

STEEL 

the  safest  and  most  substantial  industrial 
security. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  small  Investors 
to  get  in  on  the  "ground  floor."  Write  for 
prospectus.  Do  It  Now. 

THE  H.  K.  SOPP  CO., 

211-6378  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

EVERGREENS 

Norway  Spruce,  Arborvitae, 
Balsam  Fir,  Scotch  Pine, 
Blue  Spruce,  etc.  All  kinds 
very  cheap.  Special  bargains 
in  seedlings  by  mall.  Price 
list  free. 

Mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 

HARVARD  NURSERY,  Box  R,  Harvard,  111. 
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$ Money  in 
i Flowers 


Earn 
a Week 


$35 


n 


with  flowers  In  ' 
yard  and  garden.  % 
Will  you  let  me 
how?  Some  money 
but 


A Correction  Regarding  Excelsior 
Strawberry. 

In  last  Issue  we  see  that  we  get  the 
credit  for  originating  the  Excelsior 
strawberry.  We  did  not  originate  it, 
but  introduced  it.  Here  is  where  the 
people  get  mistaken.  We  say  that  we 
are  the  originators  and  introducers  of 
the  following  varieties,  viz.:  Van 

Deaman,  West  Lawn,  Lady  Jean,  Bush 
Cluster,  McNeil,  Bismark,  Excelsior 
Texas,  Hero,  Almo  and  St.  Louis, 
which  we  have,  but  we  were  only  the 
introducers  of  the  Excelsior.  It  was 
originated  by  Louis  Hubach,  and  we 
saw  its  good  qualities  and  took  a fancy 
to  it.  We  made  a contract  with  the 
originator  and  introduced  same.  We 
expect  to  have  a much  larger  and  bet- 
ter early  on  sale  some  time.  We  don’t 
want  any  credit  for  something  due 
someone  else,  as  we  get  our  share  of 
praise  anyway.  J.  A.  BAUE'R. 

Judsonia,  Ark. 


explain  to  you 

can  be  earned  almost  anywhere. 

If  you  live  In  a city  or  large  town,  or 
even  within  twenty  miles  of  a city,  I 
can  tell  you  of  an  especially  good 
chance  to  earn  money  with  flowers. 
Some  city  florists  make  over  Three 
Thousand  Dollars  clear  profit  every 
year.  I don't  want  to  sell  you  any 
flowers,  but  I would  certainly  like  to 
show  you  what  nice  money  you  might 
earn  with  them.  Four  2-cent  stamps 
sent  today  brings  you  my  plan  of  help- 
ing you.  and  also  a present  worth  25c. 

1 MRS.  A.  FACKLER,  Lingleston,  Pa. 
Box  684. 


Monarch  StampPuller 

Will  pull  stumps  7 ft. 

In  diameter.  Guaran- 
teed for  12  months  and 
a strain  of  250,000  lbs. 

Royal  Pitless  Scale 

Sold  on  30  days'  free 
trial.  For  catalogue 
and  discounts  on 
1st  machine,  address 

MONARCH  GRUBBER  CO.,  Lone  Tree,  la. 

Kansas  City  Nurseries 

A general  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Whole- 
sale and  Retail.  A heayy  stock  of  Concord 
and  Moore’s  Early  Grapes,  one  and  two 
years.  Small  Fruits.  Rhubarb,  Asparagus, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Vines.  Roses, 
etc.  We  can  ship  direct  to  almost  any  point 
without  transfers.  Office  233  Rialto  Bldg. 

BLAIR  & KAUFMAN,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


What  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  or- 
chard in  America  is  in  the  ancient 
town  of  Manzano,  N.  M.  Many  of  the 
trees  are  more  than  six  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, but  are  still  fruitful  and 
vigorous,  although  they  have  been 
neglected  for  generations.  The  trees 
are  supposed  to  be  from  seeds  planted 
by  Franciscan  monks,  in  the  early 
days  of  the>  Spanish  occupation. 


The  experience  of  Georgia  growers 
has  demonstrated  that  560  crates  of 
peaches  in  one  car  cannot  be  refrig- 
erated— the  top  layer  of  packages  will 
invariably  be  spoiled.  The  minimum 
carload  is  too  much  for  peaches. 


SPRAYING 

FRUIT  TREES 

is  no  longer  an  experiment, 
but  a necessity.  Prevents 
wormy  fruit  by  destroy- 
ing all  insect  pests 
and  fungus  diseases. 
Every  farmer,  gar- 
dener,fruit  ornower 
grower  should  write 
for  my  free  cata- 
logue, describing  21 
styles  of  Spraying 
Outfits,  and  contain- 
ing a full  treatise  on 
spraying  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops,  and  much 
„ valuable  information. 

WM.  STAHl  SPRAYER  CO.,  Box  6 1.  Quincy,  III. 
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Co-Operation  In  Marketing. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  just  Issued 

little  booklet  on  organizations  of 
irmers  for  shipping  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  this  booklet  gives  the  plans 
of  a number  of  successful  associa- 
tions. Here  is  another  chapter  on  the 
same  subject,  from  C.  E.  Bassett, 
Fennvllle,  Mich.  Mr.  Bassett  tells  of 
the  success  of  an  organization  which 
was  formed  among  the  growers  there, 
the  address  having  been  delivered  be- 
fore a Michigan  horticultural  meet- 
ing: 

In  the  words  of  the  old  colored 
preacher,  “Before  I begin  my  talk  I 
want  to  say  something.”  I do  not 
presume  to  come  to  you  with  an  idea 
that  I can  present  any  new  or  startling 
facts.  I have  frequently  noted  that 
the  value  of  gatherings  of  this  kind 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  new  ideas  re- 
ceived as  in  the  inspiration  or  en- 
thusiasm, which  results  from  an  ex- 
change of  experiences.  To  any  wide 
awake  man  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
is  contagious  and,  noting  the  successes 
of  a friend  or  rival,  is  sufficient  to 
arouse  in  him  the  determination  to 
excel  in  a similar  line.  Nine-tenths 
of  life’s  failures  are  due,  not  so  much 
to  an  ignorance  of  methods,  as  they 
are  to  a want  of  the  proper  energy  to 
do  as  well  as  we  know  how.  So,  if  I 
may  be  able  to  add  my  mite  in  mak- 
ing this  an  “inspiration  meeting”  I 
shall  feel  amply  repaid. 

The  fruit-grower,  like  the  grower  of 
any  commodity,  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  two  factors,  viz.:  the  art  of  pro- 
duction and  the  art  of  selling.  Both 
of  these  factors  must  be  given  due 
attention  if  the  grower  is  to  attain 
that  degree  of  success  which  he 
should.  He  may  know  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  fruit-growing  and  be 
able  to  put  into  the  fruit  package 
a strictly  No.  1 or  fancy  article.  This, 
however,  does  not  always  insure  a re- 
turn to  the  grower  in  keeping  with  the 
grade  and  quality  of  the  product.  It 
is  true  that  high  class  fruit  properly 
graded  and  properly  packed  will  often 
take  care  of  itself  and  net  handsome 
returns  to  the  grower  when  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  commission  man,  or 
even  when  placed  upon  the  general 
market.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
cannot  always  be  relied  upon,  and  so 
we  have  come  to  realize  that  the  pro- 
ducer must  give  serious  attention  to 
the  art  of  selling.  It  is  certainly  to 
his  advantage  that  this  business  end 
of  things  be  no  longer  left  with  spec- 
ulators who  are  yearly  securing  larger 
returns  for  their  labors  than  are  the 
growers  of  the  product.  It  is  as  much 
our  business  to  market  what  we  grow 
as  it  is  to  grow  it.  It  is  not  enough 
for  us  as  fruit-growers  to  produce  fan- 
cy fruit;  we  should  see  to  it  that  that 
fruit  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer and  that  the  prices  paid  us  are 
entirely  in  keeping  with  those  high 
prices  usually  paid  the  commission 
man  or  the  speculator.  That  this  can 
be  successfully  done  needs  no  argu- 
ment before  such  an  intelligent  body 
of  horticultural  people  as  I see  assem- 
bled here  this  afternoon.  Many  of 
our  best  fruit-growers  throughout  the 
country  are  attending  to  the  business 
side  of  their  affairs  in  a business-like 
way,  and  as  a result  of  these  addition- 
al efforts  are  reaping  handsome  re- 
turns. 

The  reason  why  most  fruit-growers 
have  hitherto  given  little  attention  to 
the  selling  of  their  products  is  because 
of  the  fact  that  their  entire  energy 
has  been  given  to  the  production  of 
the  fruit  and  its  preparation  for  mar- 
ket. Their  product  is  perishable,  and 
where  sales  cannot  be  made  for  spot 
cash  it  is  often  necessary  to  make 
consignment  to  commission  firms. 
Probably  no  class  of  business  men  are 
more  thoroughly  condemned  or  more 
fully  trusted.  Millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  produce  are  sold  by  them  upon 
honor  with  scarcely  a restraint  or 
check  upon  their  actions  except  such 
as  may  be  dictated  by  policy  or  their 
own  conscience.  It  is  little  wonder 
then  that  selfish  and  dishonest  men 
enter  this  field  and  that  such  suspi- 
cion may  be  engendered  by  rascality 
will  often  attach  to  the  best  firms  in 
the  same  line  of  business.  Good, 
strong,  honest  firms  may  be  found 
in  most  all  cities  by  inquiry  in  the 
proper  channels.  Let  the  best  be  se- 
lected for  patronage,  and  then  make 
them  your  partners. 

This  is  an  age  of  co-operation.  Com- 
petition has  been  so  sharp  and  the  de- 
sire for  increased  profits  is  so  great 
that  we  find  nearly  every  class  of 
business  well  organized  for  mutual 
profit.  The  world  never  saw  such 
combinations  of  capital  as  have  lately 
been  formed,  under  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  the  “trust”  system.  In 


some  lines  of  business  competition  had 
destroyed  profits  and  a combination 
was  necessary  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
production  or  Increase  the  selling 
price  of  their  products,  or  both. 

Let  us  look  at  the  horticultural  sit- 
uation and  see  if  our  present  methods 
are  not  in  need  of  improvement.  As  a 
result  of  careful  investigation,  I am 
convinced  that  a bushel  of  peaches  for 
which  the  consumer  pays  $1.60,  does 
not  net  the  average  Michigan  grower 
over  fifty  cents.  This  means  that  the 
grower  pays  twice  as  much  for  getting 
his  fruit  to  the  consumer  as  he  re- 
ceives for  his  own  labor  in  producing 
the  fruit.  Is  such  a condition  fair? 
What  ordinary  business  is  there  which 
will  stand  such  a constant  drain  and 
profitably  exist? 

These  facts  are  probably  well  known 
to  you  all,  so  that  it  is  very  simple  to 
diagnose  the  disease  from  which  our 
business  suffers.  What  is  the  remedy? 
There’s  the  rub.  The  threadbare  say- 
ing, “In  union  there  is  strength,”  has 
become  an  axiom,  but  these  abstract 
propositions  are  not  enough  to  solve 
the  problem.  We  want  to  know  how 
to  apply  the  remedy  to  the  disease,  so 
as  to  get  practical  results.  I know  of 
no  better  way  of  showing  how  co-oper- 
ation can  help  us  than  by  telling  you 
of  some  ways  in  which  it  has  aided  us 
in  the  fruit  belt  of  western  Allegan 
county. 

One  of  the  first  drawbacks  that  we 
had  to  contend  with  in  the  Michigan 
fruit  belt  was  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. The  location  of  our  orchards  is 
such  that  we  can  patronize  either  the 
railroad  or  the  boat  lines,  but  there 
has  been  no  competition  between 
them.  An  express  company  operated 
over  the  fruit  train  for  about  fourteen 
years,  furnishing  very  poor  service  and 
stubbornly  maintaining  a six-and-one- 
half-cent  rate  on  small  baskets  to  Chi- 
cago. We  had  no  organization,  and 
the  efforts  of  individuals  to  get  better 
or  cheaper  service  were  of  no  effect. 

The  season  of  1888  brought  such  low 
prices  for  fruit  that  it  was  evident  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  co-oper- 
ation was  resorted  to.  The  Fennville 
Fruit  Shippers’  Association  was  organ- 
ized in  1891  and  the  “Granger  Sys- 
tem” of  shipping  fruit  was  adopted. 
The  success  of  our  association  under 
this  plan  has  been  wonderful.  We 
have  a local  agent  of  the  association 
who  receipts  for  and  loads  the  fruit 
into  ventilated  cars,  holding  about  2,- 
500  small  baskets  each,  for  which  he 
receives  $2.50  per  car.  A special  fast 
fruit  train  starts  from  Fennville  at  six 
o’clock  every  evening,  Saturdays  ex- 
cepted, for  Chicago.  The  cars  are  all 
billed  to  our  Chicago  consignee,  who 
does  the  unloading  and  attends  to  the 
freight,  shortages,  etc.,  receiving  for 
this  service  $5.00  per  car. 

As  a result  of  this  co-operation,  we 
have  been  able  to  secure  the  general 
adoption  of  a more  or  less  standard 
climax  package,  which  has  resulted  in 
a saving  in  their  cost  of  more  than 
one-half.  The  freight  rate  has  been 
lowered  from  the  express  rate  of  six 
and  one-half  cents  to  two  and  one-half 
cents,  and,  the  boat  lines  having  to 
meet  this  competition,  every  shipper 
in  our  fruit  belt  has  been  equally  bene- 
fited by  the  operation  of  our  associa- 
tion, whichever  way  he  shipped.  All 
shortages  have  been  promptly  paid, 
which  is  quite  a different  experience 
from  that  we  had  with  the  express 
company.  The  association  has  actually 
reduced  the  cost  of  packages  and 
transportation  to  about  one-third  of 
what  it  was  under  the  old  plan.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  actual 
amount  of  money  saved  by  the  work 
of  this  association,  but  some  idea  can 
be  imagined  when  I tell  you  that  the 
very  first  year  the  association  did  bus- 
iness it  saved  one  large  grower  fully 
$1,000.  In  one  year  our  fruit  section 
shipped  6,000,000  small  baskets  of 
peaches,  and  the  saving  to  the  grow- 
ers that  year  was  over  $200,000. 

Not  only  have  we  obtained  better 
service  at  much  less  cost,  but  it  has 
been  done  with  a cash  profit  to  the 
association.  This  profit,  amounting  to 
many  thousands  of  dollars,  has  been 
expended  in  the  grading  and  graveling 
of  our  public  highways,  until  we  now 
have  reconstructed  several  miles  of 
first  class  gravel  roads.  Before  our 
association  undertook  this  work,  200 
or  250  baskets  were  considered  a good 
load,  while  now  our  teams  handle 
more  easily  600  to  700  baskets.  By 
our  unity  of  action  we  have  also  gotten 
the  railroad  to  donate  300  cars  of 
gravel  for  this  road  building.  We  find 
that  where  a single  individual  has 
trouble  in  getting  the  ear  of  the  rail- 
way officials,  the  representatives  of  an 
organization  of  400  shippers  receive 


Good  Books  i»r  Fruit  Farmers 

THE  Fruit-Grower  has  made  some  recent  additions  to  its 
book  list,  to  meet  a demand  for  the  best  of  literature, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  making  the  home  surround- 
ings more  attractive.  The  following  books  are  new,  up-to-date, 
and  we  most  heartily  recommend  them  to  our  readers.  Else- 
where in  this  issue  will  be  found  a more  extended  review  of  them  : 


ROSES  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

Here  is  a practical  book  on  rose  culture  for  the  amateur. 
Now  that  improved  and  hardier  varieties  of  roses  are  available,  in- 
terest in  rose  culture  is  increasing.  This  book  tells  how  to  grow 
roses  for  every  purposes — Roses  as  a hedge,  roses  in  the  garden, 
roses  in  the  border,  roses  under  glass — in  short,  all  kinds  of  roses, 
for  all  kinds  of  people. 

SENT  POSTPAID  FOR  $1.20. 

LAWNS  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM. 

It  is  unwise  to  give  attention  to  one’s  dwelling,  the  orchard 
and  garden  without  considering  the  lawn.  The  latter  can  make 
or  mar  the  beauty  of  the  place.  Now,  this  book  tells  how  to  make 
and  keep  a lawn — that  and  nothing  more,  and  it’s  a mighty 
good  book. 

SENT  POSTPAID  FOR  $1.20. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  Prof.  S.  W.  Fletcher,  Michigan  Agl.  College.  A large  book, 
with  pages  714x1014  inches;  fully  illustrated;  treats  of  all  phases 
of  fruit  culture,  including  every  kind  of  fruit,  from  propagating 
the  trees  and  plants  to  marketing  the  crop. 

SENT  POSTPAID  FOR  $2.20. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A FLOWER  GARDEN. 

This  is  uniform  in  size  with  the  above  book,  and  the  matter 
is  furnished  by  many  persons  who  are  authorities  in  their  respective 
lines.  The  book  discusses  all  kinds  of  flowers,  from  the  hardy 
shrubs  to  the  tenderest  annuals.  It  is  a most  fascinating  and  help- 
ful book. 

SENT  POSTPAID  FOR  $1.76. 


OUR  readers  will  be  interested  in  these  books,  and  we  look 
for  a large  sale  of  them.  Every  book  is  well  printed, 
beautifully  illustrated,  and  is  written  in  a pleasing  style. 
Illustrations  are  added  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the  text, 
and  any  person  can  be  benefited  by  reading  these  books. 

Send  all  orders  to 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


YOU  NEED  THIS  BOOK 


Tne  publishers  of  the  Agricultural  Epitomist,  Spencer,  Indiana,  (the  only  agricultural  paper 
that  is  edited  and  printed  on  a farm)  have  made  arrangements  by  which  they  can  offer  with  each 
three  years’  subscription  to  their  paper  at  50  cents,  a copy  of 

ROPP’S  COMMERCIAL  CALCULATOR 


absolutely  free,  postage’ prepaid.  You  should  not  overlook  this  opportunity  to  secure  one  of  the 
foremost  farm  monthlies  in  the  country,  together  with  this  valuable  book  at  the  price  of  the  paper 
alone. 


WHAT  THE  CALCULATOR  IS 


Size  6V4x3>4  inches. 


A READY  CALCULATOR,  BUSINESS  ARITHME- 
TIC and  REFERENCE  BOOK  COMBINED. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  complete  and 
convenient  work  on  Figures  for  PR  ACTICAL  USE 
ever  published.  It  contains  nearly  all  the  Short 
Cuts  known;  hundreds  of  Simple  Rules  and  Original 
Methods  for  “Easy  and  Rapid  Calculation,"  and 
Millions  of  Accurate  Answers  to  Business  Examples 
and  to  Practical  Problems. 

It  Sifts  and  Simplifies  the  whole  science  of  Arith- 
metic, retaining  only  the  Cream  in  a nutshell,  as  it 
were.  Its  tables,  Rules  and  Methods  are  extreme  f 
simple,  eminently  useful  practical,  and  fully  abreast. 
with  the  age  of  steam  and  electricity.  ^ 

Everyone  who  preiers  to  take  the  Simplest  tl> 
Shortest  and  the  Eaiicst  way  for  doing  nis  work 
should  possess  a copv  of  this  useful  and  convenient 
Pocket  Manual.  It  will  enable  everybody  to  become 
Proficient  and  Quick  in  Figures;  and  to  many  a 
young  person  it  may  prove  to  be  a stepping  stone 
to  a successful  business  career. 

IT  WILL  SHOW  AT  A GLANCE.  WITHOUT  THE 
USE  OF  PENCIL.  PEN  OR  PAPER 

The  number  of  bushels  and  pounds  in  a load  of 
Wheat,  Corn,  Rve,  Oats,  or  Barley  and  the  correct 
amount  for  same  at  any  price  per  bushel. 

T he  exact  amount  for  a lot  of  hogs  or  cattle,  from 
1 lb.  to  a carload,  at  any  price  per  cwt. 

The  correct  amount  for  a load  of  Hay,  Straw,  Coal 
or  Coke,  from  25  cents  to  $20.00  per  ton. 

The  correct  amount  for  articles  sold  by  the 
Bushel,  Pound,  Y'ard  or  Dozen  from  y c to  SI. 

The  exact  \\  ages  for  any  time,  at  various  rates  per 
month,  per  week  and  per  day. 

The  equivalent  of  wheat  in  flour,  when  exchang- 
ing same,  from  25  to  -40  lbs.  to  the  bushel.. 

The  only  correct  Rule  and  Table  for  estimating 
the  exact  contents  of  logs  of  all  sizes. 

The  exact  contents  of  Lumber,  Cisterns.  Bins, 
Wagon  Beds.  Corn  Cribs.  Cord-wood  and  Carpen- 
ters', Plasterers  and  Bricklayers’  work. 

The  exact  interest  on 'any  sum,  for  any  time,  at 
anv  practical  rate  per  cent. 

The  Dav  of  the  \v  eek.  for  any  date  in  300  years, 
besides  hundreds  of  other  very  useful  things. 

It  gives  all  the  Latest  and  Shortest  methods 
known,  besides  many  published  for  the  first  time; 
viz:  An  Easy  and  l nerring  process  for  "Adding 
Long  Columns;  "Short  Cuts  in  Multiplication  and 
Division.  Problems  in  Fractions,  Interest,  Per- 
centage. Mensuration,  etc.,  are  usually  solved  with 
less  than  one-third  the  figures  and  labor  required 
by  ordinary  methods. 


Handsomely  and  attractively  bound  it  cloth,  with  round  corners  and  just  the  right  size  to  fit 
the  pocket.  A copy  of  tnis  useful  and  practical  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer, 
mechanic,  or  business  man. 


FILL  OUT 
THIS  COUPON 

Enclose  50  cents  and  mall  at  once 
to 

bpitomint  Publishing  Co. 
lept.  SPENCER,  IND. 


COUPON 

EPITOMIST  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Spenclr,  Indiana. 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  50  cents  for  which  send  the 
Epitomist  for  three  vears  from  date.  Send  me  as  a premium 
postpaid  a copy  of  Ropp's  Commercial  Calculator. 


Name 


Address 


a most  respectful  and  gracious  hear- 
ing. 

So  much  for  what  we  have  been 
able  to  do  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
transportation.  There  is  another  fea- 
ture I desire  to  refer  to  and  that  is  the 


way  in  which  our  growers  have  co- 
operated in  the  manner  of  packing  and 
selling  our  fruit.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  old  method  of  consign- 
ing fruit,  to  be  sold  on  commission,  is 
entirely  wrong  and  our  local  horticul- 
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tural  society  has  been  working  for 
some  time  trying  to  establish  a local 
fruit  market  and  get  outside  dealers 
to  come  there  and  buy.  Advertising 
booklets  have  been  sent  out,  with  the 
result  that  we  have  buyers  with  us  all 
through  the  season,  and  their  compe- 
tition has  kept  prices  fairly  good.  Dur- 
ing the  past  four  years,  from  eighty 
acres  of  fruit,  I have  not  consigned  to 
the  amount  of  $25,  but  have  sold  at 
home  at  very  satisfactory  prices. 

But  there  is  another  form  of  co-op- 
eration which,  with  us,  promises  to  be 
of  permanent  benefit — the  central 
packing  house  system.  We  have  five 
of  these  packing  houses  at  Fennville 
and  although  the  system  is  not  fully 
perfected,  it  has  already  demonstrated 
its  efficiency  in  handling  and  market- 
ing the  products  of  large  orchards. 
Usually  six  or  eight  growers  combine 
and  erect  a packing  house  beside  the 
railroad.  Their  fruit  is  brought  di- 
rect from  the  orchards  to  this  central 
packing  house,  where  it  is  carefully 
graded  and  packed,  each  grower  re- 
ceiving credit  for  the  number  of  bas- 
kets of  each  grade.  The  foreman  and 
packers,  having  no  interest  in  the 
fruit,  pack  top  and  bottom  alike  and 
every  basket  can  thus  be  guaranteed. 
Solid  cars  of  one  straight  grade  can 
thus  be  purchased  any  day  during  the 
season,  and  we  find  that  buyers  will 
pay  more  for  this  fruit  than  where 
they  have  to  drive  around  the  country 
and  pick  up  a load,  or  as  many  grades 
as  there  were  packers. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  cen- 
tral packing  house  plan  may  be  men- 
tioned as:  First,  what  may  be  termed 

the  natural  conservatism  of  the  aver- 
age grower;  second,  the  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  his  fellows  and  of  the  results 
to  be  obtained  by  association  and  com- 
bination of  interest;  third,  some  ex- 
pense in  putting  up  and  equipping  a 
plant;  and,  fourth,  enterprise  and  con- 
fidence in  the  outcome  to  carry  on  the 
undertaking.  A rather  high  order  of 
ability  and  good  judgment,  combined 
with  some  experience,  is  necessary  in 
managing  such  an  undertaking,  and 
the  manager  must  command  the  con- 
fidence of  his  associates  and  patrons. 

The  principal  advantage  is  the  ap- 
plication of  modern  and  systematic 
business  methods  to  the  fruit  industry. 
Organization  is  the  basis  of  modern 
successful  business  operations,  and 
only  those  lines  of  'business  that  are 
well  organized  are  successful  in  a 
marked  degree.  The  statement  is  of- 
ten made  that  an  organization  among 
farmers  is  sure  to  fail,  that  farmers 
will  not  hang  together,  etc,  ad  nause- 
am. I think  that  the  experiment 
among  our  packing  houses  disproves 
this  statement,  and  I believe  that  the 
tendency  among  progressive  fruit- 
growers is  toward  such  organizations. 
I believe  that  these  separate  packing 
houses  will  eventually  grow  into  a fed- 
eration, with  a central  head,  that  shall 
keep  in  touch  with  all  of  the  principal 
markets  and  keep  the  units  of  the 
federation  informed  regarding  mar- 
kets and  prices— a fruit-growers’ 
“trust,”  if  you  please. 

The  packing  houses  furnish  a more 
reliable  and  desirable  qualiiy  of  fruit 
and  Chicago  prices  are  obtained  for 


the  fruit  at  the  point  of  shipment, 
thus  effecting  a saving  of  nearly  half 
the  expense,  as  noted  above.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  dealer  in  Buffalo,  who 
would  be  willing  to  pay  75  cents  per 
bushel  for  a car  of  peaches  in  Chicago, 
of  the  uncertain  quality  that  he  would 
get  there,  would  willingly  pay  the 
same  price  for  fresh,  straight-packed 
fruit  here,  as  the  expense  of  shipping 
is  no  more;  and  so  the  grower  receives 
75  cents  at  the  packing  house  for  fruit 
which  the  commission  man  returns  the 
consignor  50  cents.  Experience  has 
abundantly  proven  this  self-evident  as- 
sertion. 

I trust  that  you  will  pardon  me  for 
speaking  so  at  length  about  what  we 
have  done  at  Fennville,  but  our  suc- 
cesses have  opened  our  eyes  to  the 
possibilities  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  a unity  of  action.  If  agri- 
culturists could  be  brought  to  realize 
what  co-operation  might  do  for  them, 
who  could  live  without  paying  them 
tribute?  In  my  experience  among 
growers,  I have  found  among  them 
parasites  who  would  oppose  co-opera- 
tion in  every  form,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  less  his  neighbors  know, 
the  greater  his  opportunity  to  profit 
by  their  ignorance. 

Co-operation  is  the  beacon  light  of 
emancipation  to  the  farmer  and  the 
only  means  by  which  that  traditional 
fear  and  suspicion,  born  of  wrongs  and 
injustices  as  far  back  as  Jacob  and 
Esau,  can  be  dispelled.  Where  co-op- 
eration is  the  watchword,  the  com- 
munity is  immune  from  the  adventur- 
er, who  figures  farmers  generally  as 
his  legitimate  prey. 

it 

The  Common  Garden  Mole. 

The  Common  Garden  Mole,  Scalops 
aquaticus  machrinus  Raf.  (Synonym 
S.  A.  argentus  Aud.  and  Bach.),  is 
abundant  over  all  the  cultivated  por- 
tions of  eastern  and  middle  Kansas. 
In  spite  of  a continual  warfare  upon 
them  by  the  owners  of  the  lawns  and 
gardens,  they  are  undoubtedly  rapidly 
increasing  in  numbers,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  towns  and  farm  build- 
ings. In  these  places  they  find  the 
cool,  moist  soil  under  sidewalks  and 
in  the  shade  of  buildings  and  trees 
where  their  food  is  most  abundant. 
Here,  too,  they  find  places  of  safe  re- 
treat from  their  chief  enemy,  man. 

Moles  have  few  natural  enemies.  As 
they  seldom  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  they  do  not  readily  become  the 
prey  of  cats  or  predacious  birds.  Their 
eyes  are  rudimentary,  but  enable  them 
to  distinguish  the  presence  of  light, 
so  that  when  they  accidentally  come 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  im- 
mediately make  an  effort  to  burrow 
into  the  soil  again.  Their  food  con- 
sists chiefly  of  earthworms  and  insects 
that  live  in  the  ground.  The  presence 
of  moles  in  large  numbers  at  any  place 
is  an  evidence  of  the  abundance  of 
their  food,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  they  do  much  good  by  destroying 
many  noxious  insects,  especially  the 
larvae  of  Lachnosternidae  (May  and 
June  beetles).  If  it  were  not  for  the 
injury  done  to  lawns  by  their  throwing 
up  ridges  of  earth  along  which  the 
grass  dies,  or  to  gardens  by  their  loos- 


ening the  roots  of  young  plants,  moles 
would  be  more  beneficial  than  harm- 
ful. Aside  from  the  destruction  of 
insect  pests,  they  stir  the  soil  in  corn 
and  alfalfa  fields  in  a beneficial  way. 
They  seldom  eat  grains  of  newly  plant- 
ed corn.  Much  of  the  damage  in  this 
direction,  so  often  attributed  to  moles, 
is  really  done  by  species  of  mice  that 
follow  in  their  run-ways.  It  is  also 
true  that  moles  sometimes  kill  young 
plants  and  trees  by  cutting  off  their 
roots  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  but  this  is  not  by  way  of  get- 
ting food,  but  solely  because  the  roots 
are  in  the  way  of  the  animal’s  prog- 
ress. 

Prof.  L.  L.  Dyche,  of  the  University 
of  Kansas,  has  published  the  results 
of  a careful  study  of  the  food  of  the 
mole.  Sixty-seven  specimens  taken 
in  the  various  months  of  the  year,  ex- 
cept December  and  February,  were  ex- 
amined, and  food  was  found  present  in 
the  stomachs  of  fifty  specimens.  Of 
the  total  food  present,  . earthworms 
comprised  43.20  per  cent;  ground 
beetles,  22.7  per  cent;  grubs  and  lar- 
vae, 22.8  per  cent;  vegetable  matter, 
3.7  per  cent;  other  materials,  largely 
insect  eggs  and  ants,  7.6  per  cent. 

Experiments  in  destroying  moles 
have  been  made  by  the  writer  during 
the  past  three  seasons  with  varying 
success.  The  poisoning  experiments 
were  made  with  much  doubt  as  to  the 
character  of  the  results  that  would  be 
attained,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty 
in  finding  suitable  baits.  Strychnine, 
the  poison  which  proved  must  success- 
ful in  destroying  rodents,  was  assumed 
as  the  best  adapted  to  the  work. 

With  shelled  corn  soaked  in  a solu- 
tion of  strychnine  and  syrup,  some  of 
the  moles  were  killed,  but  no  data  as 
to  the  relative  number  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

With  sweet  corn  in  the  milk  or 
roasting-ear  stage,  cut  from  the  cob 
and  similarly  treated,  a large  measure 
of  success  was  attained  and  nearly  all 
the  moles  destroyed. 

The  kernels  of  unroasted  peanuts, 
in  which  strychnine  crystals  were 
placed,  were  found  to  be  reasonably 
successful  bait,  and  are  recommended 
when  green  corn  is  not  available. 

Bits  of  meat  or  dead  insects  prop- 
erly poisoned  will  prove  successful,  but 
with  the  meat  there  is  great  danger  of 
poisoning  dogs,  since  the  mole  burrows 
lie  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  sense  of  smell  seems  to  be 
strongly  developed  in  moles.  My  ex- 
periments have  verified  the  statement 
that  if  ordinary  moth-balls  are  drop- 
ped into  their  run-ways  and  these  cov- 
ered, the  moles  will  not  again  use 
them  until  the  moth-balls  have  entire- 
ly disappeared.  This  does  not,  howev- 
er, prevent  their  working  in  nearby 
places. 

Traps  for  catching  moles  are  sold  in 
most  of  the  hardware  stores.  Nearly 
all  of  them  work  by  the  use  of  a spring 
coil,  which,  when  released,  drives  a 
numlber  of  sharp  tines  into  the  ground 
and  through  the  mole.  Some  experi- 
ence in  setting  these  traps  will  lead  to 
the  best  results,  but  trapping  is  a 
much  slower  process  than  poisoning. 

Moles  are  usually  actively  at  work 
in  the  early  morning  or  late  in  the 


afternoon.  At  times  there  is  also  a 
short  period  of  activity  about  noon.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  kill  them  with 
pitchfork  when  they  are  working,  it 
animals  being  located  by  observing  1 
movement  of  the  ground  above  them 

If  water  is  allowed  to  run  Into  th 
burrow  and  fill  it,  the  animal  when 
present  can  be  forced  to  come  to  the 
surface  to  avoid  drowning,  and  may 
be  easily  killed.  The  writer  at  one  time 
killed  a female  and  six  young  at  one 
such  operation. 

The  best  remedy  for  the  damage 
done  to  lawns  and  grass-plots  is 
prompt  rolling  with  a heavy  roller.  By 
continued  repetition  of  this  the  moles 
will  be  driven  away,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily. D.  E.  LANTZ. 

Manhattan,  Kan.,  July  19,  1904. 

tijji.  ^ <%i. 

Loganberries  in  Indiana. 

Two  years  ago  a friend  of  mine 
sent  me  some  plants  of  the  Logan- 
berry from  California.  They  bore 
some  very  fine  fruit  last  season,  and 
the  Loganberry  certainly  deserves  all 
the  good  things  that  have  been  said 
about  it.  The  plants  do  not  start  tip 
roots  or  stolons,  and  the  berries  seem 
to  be  borne  upon  new  shoots  from  the 
main  root.  I have  tried  to  propagate 
the  plants  from  slips,  but  failed.  I 
would  like  for  someone  to  tell  me  how 
to  propagate  the  Loganberry.  I want 
more  plants,  for  I think  it  one  of  the 
finest  berries  in  existence.  So  far  I 
have  been  unable  to  propagate  it  in 
any  way,  and  have  only  the  original 
plants  I received  from  California. 

I have  fruited  the  McCracken  black- 
berry, and  they  are  very  fine.  Fruit 
ripens  very  early,  and  is  of  exceed- 
ingly high  quality;  seeds  are  small, 
which  is  quite  an  important  item. 
Plants  bear  fairly  well. 

I have  a few  Italian  chestnuts,  some 
English  filberts  and  some  almonds, 
which  I grew  from  seeds,  and  they 
seem  to  be  standing  the  climate  of 
Southern  Indiana  up  to  this  time. 
They  are  now  two  years  old,  having 
passed  two  winters.  I have  tried  to 
start  the  Texas  pecans  from  seeds,  but 
have  never  succeeded  to  get  any  of 
them  to  grow. 

With  my  small  town  lot,  I find  The 
Fruit-Grower  not  only  enlightening, 
but  helpful  and  profitable.  In  con- 
clusion, I want  to  ask  what  is  the  best 
earliest  variety  of  peach  adapted  to 
this  section? 

J.  W.  STRASSELL. 

Rockport,  Indiana. 

None  of  the  very  early  peaches  are 
of  high  quality.  Greensboro  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  early  sorts.  It  pre- 
sents an  attractive  appearance,  is 
hardy  and  altogether  is  a good  early 
variety. 

* 

Pays  to  Advertise  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 


We  want  to  assure  you  that  The 
Fruit-Grower  will  be  the  first  paper 
considered  for  future  advertising.  Re- 
sults from  our  small  advertisement  in 
February  and  March  were  very  satis- 
factory, exceeding  our  expectations. 

M.  BUTTERFIELD  & SON. 

Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 


A RIFLE  FOR  THE  BOYS 


At  this  time  the  subscription  list  of  The  Fruit-Grower  is  being  in- 
creased very  rapidly,  but  practically  all  the  new  subscriptions  are  sent  in 
by  the  men  folks.  Now,  I know  the  boys  can  get  some  subscribers  for 
The  Fruit-Grower,  and  I want  them  to  write  me  for  a special  proposi- 
tion, telling  how  they  can  get  a splendid  rifle  absolutely  free. 

This  rifle  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  not  a toy, 
but  a real  gun,  of  22-calibre,  with  rifled  barrel,  true  sights,  safety  cock; 
it  is  well  made  and  presents  a handsome  appearance,  and  what  is  more 
important,  it  shoots  true. 


This  is  just  the  gun  for  shooting  at  a target,  killing  rats,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  etc. — in  fact,  it  is  just  the  kind  of  gun  every  boy  wants  to  own. 

I have  a plan  for  every  boy  belonging  to  The  Fruit-Grower  Family 
to  get  one  of  these  fine  rifles  absolutely  free,  and  want  the  boys  to  write 
me  about  it.  The  plan  is  so  easy  that  you  can  earn  the  gun  in  a few 
hours.  Write  me  today,  and  I will  tell  you  just  how  to  do  it,  and  the 
gun  will  be  yours  almost  before  you  know  it.  Address 

Editor  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
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Growing  Grapes  in  Missouri 


The  grape,  to  do  well,  should  have 
a high,  airy  location,  with  a moderate- 
ly rich  soil,  well  drained,  either  natur- 
ally or  artificially,  and  the  deeper  the 
soil  is  loosened  the  better.  To  obtain 
this  end  a subsoil  plow  should  follow 
the  turning  plow.  Then  pulverize  the 
soil  with  a good  harrow  as  finely  as 
possible.  Mark  the  rows  8 feet  apart, 
running  north  and  south;  cross  mark 
10  feet  apart.  Holes  should  be  dug 
from  12  to  14  inches  deep,  the  same  in 
width.  Surface  dirt  should  be  thrown 
back  in  the  hole  against  the  north 
side,  forming  an  inclined  plane  of 
about  4 5 degrees;  we  are  now  ready 
to  plant  the  vines  which  should  have 
been  obtained  from  a nurseryman 
who  makes  the  grape  a specialty,  who 
grades  his  vines  No.  1 and  2,  either 
one  or  two  years  old.  Always  procure 


the  No.  1 and  you  can  hardly  tell  one 
vine  from  another,  they  are  so  well 
graded. 

Vines  when  received  from  the  nur- 
sery should  be  unpacked  at  once  and 
placed  thinly  in  a trench  covered  with 
soil,  for  that  is  the  natural  place  for 
the  roots  of  a vine  or  tree. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  I have 
seen  nurserymen  who  toot  a big  horn 
leave  their  vines  and  trees  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  wind  for  hours  when  the 
mercury  was  90  degrees  in  the  shade. 
But  these  nurserymen  were  not  grape 
specialists.  Hence  so  often  arises  the 
question,  where  shall  I get  my  trees 
and  vines?  The  locality  or  place  has 
not  so  much  to  do  with  the  matter  as 
the  man. 

Back  to  the  subject  again:  Take  a 
few  vines  from  the  trench  and  com- 
mence to  concentrate  the  force  of 
your  vine  by  shortening  the  roots  to 
eight  or  ten  inches  and  cutting  away 
all  the  top  except  three  of  the  strong- 
est buds;  place  these  vines  as  trimmed 
into  a bucket  partly  full  of  water. 
Place  the  vine  on  the  incline  plane 
with  the  roots  spread  out  fan-shaped, 
throw  in  surface  soil  against  the  roots, 
backing  it  firmly  with  the  foot,  then 
fill  in  balance  of  hole  quite  full  with 
surface  soil  but  do  not  pack  it.  When 
through  planting  go  over  your  vine- 
yard and  stick  a small  stake  down  at 
the  north  side  of  vine;  a lath  will  do, 
but  a small  stake  that  would  last  two 
years  would  be  better. 

As  soon  as  the  vine  has  grown  a few 
inches,  rub  off  all  the  shoots  but  the 


also  a strong,  heavy  cane  with  well- 
developed,  hardy  buds  is  more  desir- 
able than  small  canes  with  small 
leaves  and  small,  poorly  developed 
buds,  which  will  be  the  case  of  the 
sprawler.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
season’s  growth  after  the  leaves  have 
dropped,  take  the  young  vine  and  If  it 
has  grown  as  thick  as  a good  sized 
lead  pencil,  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  cut  it  off  there 
and  cut  all  the  laterals  back  to  the 
body  of  the  cane.  Lay  it  on  the  ground 
and  place  the  stake  on  it  to  hold  it 
there.  The  laying  down  of  the  vine  is 
important,  as  when  standing  the  cola 
dry  winds  through  the  winter  injures 
the  vitality  of  the  vine,  I care  not 
how  hardy  the  variety.  I should  have 
said  any  vines  that  might  from  some 
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sized  pencil  eighteen  inches  from 
ground  should  be  cut  back  to  three 
buds  the  same  as  when  planted. 

In  the  spring  take  up  the  stake  and 
l ut  back  in  the  same  hole  as  nearly  as 
possible,  tie  the  vine  to  the  stake  and 
after  growth  has  started  a little  rub 
off  all  buds  and  shoots  except  three 
buds  at  the  top  of  the  vine.  Encour- 
age these  to  grow  as  much  as  possible 
the  following  summer.  It  might  be 
well  enough  to  commence  to  put  up 
the  trellis  this  spring,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  put  up  more  than  one 
wire  this  year.  Use  hard  wood  seas- 
oned posts  seven  and  one-half  feet 
long  except  end  posts,  which  should 
be  eight  feet.  Commence  with  the  end 
post,  setting  it  four  to  five  feet  out 
from  the  vine  and  anchor  it  in  the 
ground  with  a stone  or  some  good 
substance  fastened  to  a wire  running 
to  the  top  of  post  which,  when  set, 
should  lean  about  six  inches  out  from 
perpendicular.  The  intermediate  posts 
should  be  set  two  feet  in  the  ground, 
skipping  two  vines  each  time  and  set- 
ting post  half  way  between  vines;  if 
posts  are  scarce  skip  three  vines,  set- 
ting. 

This  trellis  should  be  prepared  for 
the  Keiffer  system  of  training  which 
only  requires  two  wires,  one  three  feet 
from  the  ground;  the  other  at  the  top 
of  the  post. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  trie 
pruning  of  second  years’  growth, 
which  at  the  close  of  the  season  re- 
quires all  lateral  removed  and  the 
longest  cane  cut  off  at  the  top  wire 


strongest  one;  this  is  concentration 
again.  As  the  vine  continues  to  grow 
tie  it  up  to  the  stake  and  cultivate 
well,  aS  you  would  corn  and  do  not 
follow  the  directions  of  professors  of 
experiment  stations  and  colleges,  as 
they  will  tell  you  to  let  the  vine  alone 
after  planting,  let  it  have  its  own 
course  end  sprawl  all  over  the  ground 
like  a .oumpkin  vine  instead  of  tying 
up  the  stake  and  concentrating  forces 
the  first  season. 

Again,  they  will  tell  you  not  to  let 
your  vine  bear  more  than  one  cluster 
of  grapes  the  third  year,  as  it  has  a 
tendency  to  overbear  and  injure  the 
vine.  Thirty  years  or  more  of  prac- 
tical experience  has  taught  the  writer 
that  if  a vine  is  trained  and  pruned 
right  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  overbear 
and  injure  the  vine.  We  all  know  a 
large  lung  is  better  than  a small  one, 


the  other  two  canes  cut  to  three-  Buds 
each  and  trained  in  opposite  direc- 
tions on  the  lower  wire  as  sh-owrr  in 
illustration  figure  1.  The  spring  fol- 
lowing, after  growth  starts  a little,  rub 
off  all  buds  and  new  growth  below 
the  lower  wire  and  all  new  growth 
and  buds  on  the  upright  cane  except 
two  or  three  buds  at  the  top  end.  The 
vines  will  bear  the  coming  summer 
and  do  not  be  scared  by  the  vines 
over-bearing  and  injuring  the  vine, 
for  you  will  have  some  very  fine  clus- 
ters and  plenty  of  good  bearing  wood 
for  the  next  season. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  prune  as; 
shown  in  illustration  figure  2,  leaving 
from  seven  to  nine  buds  on  each  four 
arms,  all  the  necessary  wood  for  a 
full  crop  the  next  season. 

From  now  on  the  vines  should  be 
pruned  in  the  same  manner  as  last 


Save  the  Trees 

by  Spraying  at  the  Proper  Time 

THE 

Fairbanks-Morse 

aC  * j is  arranged  to  supply  4 leads  of 
■ ll  1 TT1  T hose  at  one  time  and  will  work 
U-  til  v against  a pressure  of  140  pounds. 
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Complete  outfit  with  spray  solution  can  be  mounted 
on  a wagon.  Engine 
can  be  used  for  many  other  purposes. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  & CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Chicago,  111. 


"KANTKLOG” 

"tt*  SPRAYER 

A slight  pressure  of  the  thumb  starts  the  spray. 
Has  the  only  nozzle  that  can  be  successfully  cleaned 
without  stopping  the  spray  or  removing  the  nozzle 
from  the  tree.  The  Sprayer  body  is  made  of  heavy 
galvanized  steel.  The  body  is  supported  and  further 
strengthened  by  a heavy  steel  band  around  the  bot- 
tom. The  air  pump  is  made  of  heavy  brass  two 
inches  in  diameter.  Hose  couplings  are  solid  brass, 
standard  cut  threads,  ends  heavily  ribbed  to  prevent 
hose  slipping  off.  Hose  Is  high  grade,  three-ply, 
supported  by  a colled  spring,  bell-shaped  at  outer  end, 
to  prevent  breaking.  A safety-valve  is  provided  to 
allow  air  to  escape  after  the  necessary  pressure  has 
been  obtained. 

Price  onl?  $5.00 

Price,  with  all  brass  body,  $6.50. 

Sprays  Fruit  Trees,  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Tobacco 
and  Cotton.  For  Wagons,  Windows,  Henhouses,  Fires, 
Disinfecting,  Etc.,  Etc.  Holds  five  gallons. 

This  Sprayer  is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  We  refer  you  *o  Cashier  Gei  nan- 
American  Bank  or  publishers  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 
Address 

The  Factory  Agents  Company 


626  Charles  Street.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 

Selling  agents  for  manufacturers.  First-class  ware  house  and  shipping  facilities. 


Bee  Supplies 

Every  fruit  farm  should  have  a few  colonies  of  bees,  to  fer- 
tilize the  blossoms,  and  to  produce  one  of  the  choicest  of  Nat- 
ure’s foods.  Now  is  the  time  to  look  after  Bees  and  Bee  Supplies. 

If  you  need  Bee  Supplies  of  any  kind,  send  at  once  for  our 
catalogue,  which  quotes  prices  on  supplies  of  all  kinds.  We  are 
manufacturers,  and  sell  our  goods  at  first  hands. 

Incubators  and  Poultry  Supplies 

We  also  make  the  Favorite  Incubators  and  handle  a full  line  of  Poultry  Sup- 
plies. Send  at  once  for  our  large  free  catalogue,  which  tells  all  about  our  goods. 
It  will  save  you  money. 

LEAHY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

1719  S.  13th  St.,  OMAHA.  NEB.  BOX  F,  HIGGINSVILLE,  MO. 


Homeseekers  and  Investors 

Send  For  Free  Sample  Copy 

THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

PORTLAND  OREGON 

The  Best  Illustrated  Agricultural  Monthly  Published  on  the  Coast. 
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Always  Something  New 

We  have,  as  a 
result  of  repeat- 
ed experimenting, 
produced  a spray- 
ing nozzle  that  Is 
entirely  new.  In 
appearance  It  Is 
like  the  picture, 
but  Its  peculiar 
shape  Inside 
makes  It  possible 
to  spray  with  the  so  much  desired  fine 
mist  and  do  It  with  one-half  the  usual 
pressure.  It  will  pay  for  itself  the  first 
day,  because  It  saves  your  hose  and 
makes  the  extreme  high  pressure  on  the 
pumps  unnecessary.  It  makes  hand  pump 
spraying  real  fun.  It  is  different  than 
any  other,  yet  It  possesses  every  ad- 
vantage of  the  heretofore  “Friend.” 

You  who  are  reading  this  ad  have 
never  seen  It,  If  you  want  one  get  your 
order  in  quick  by  sending  us  $1.55.  To 
you  who  have  our  nozzles  previous  to 
this  date,  mail  the  nozzle  and  10c  In 
stamps  for  postage  and  packing,  and 
you  will  be  put  up-to-date  free  of 
charge.  We  are  busy  making  power 
machines,  hand  pumps,  nozzles  and  the 
new  Ball  shut-off.  yet  we  will  take  care 
of  you  If  you  hustle. 

WARNING — We,  the  ‘‘Friend  Manu- 
facturing Company,  hereby  warn  all 
persons  that  we  will  vigorously  prose- 
cute any  and  all  infringements  on  our 
“Friend”  Nozzle  and  Shut-Off. 

All  necessary  legal  steps  have  been 
taken  to  give  us  proper  protection,  and 
we  are  fully  prepared  to  defend  our 
rights. 

"Friend”  Manufacturing  Co. 

GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


Spray  Fruit  Tree*. 
Pa»is  Green  Potatoes. 
Whitewash,  Kalsomine  or 
Paint  Buildings. 
Extinguish  Fires. 

All  the  above  may  be 
done  with  the  Detroit 
Spray  Pump  and  only 
one  operator. 

This  machine  con- 
sists of  a 5%  gallon 
^ copper  tank,  and  will 
never  wear  out  because 
/ it  is  so  constructed 

that  no  liquid  can  get 
~ ~ into  the  plunger. 

The  principle  of  the  Detroit  Spray 
Pump  is  right.  It  takes  1%  minutes 
to  compress  the  air  which  does  the 
spraying  for  7 minutes. 

One  man  can  accomplish  more  with 
our  pump  than  two  men  with  any  other 
pump  on  the  market. 

Extension  brass  rods  are  used  instead 
of  hose,  two  rods — one  5 ft.  and  the 
other  3 ft.  long — being  furnished  with 
each  machine. 

Two  nozzles  are  furnished  without 
extra  cost — one  direct  nozzle  and  two 
tips  for  whitewashing  or  spraying  and 
the  other  for  using  pump  as  a fire  ex- 
tinguisher, and  will  throw  a stream  70 
feet.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars. 

REXORA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Sole  Agents. 

Dept.  A, Detroit,  Michigan. 


SPRAYING 


your  fruit  with  a good  spray 
pump  means  dollars  to  you. 
The  Eclipse  earns  ' ' 


_ lasts  for  years, 
vented  the 


>roflt» 

e in- 


EGLIPSE 

SPRAY  PUMP 

after  experimenting  for 
years  in  our  own  orchards 
withthecommon  sprayers. 
We  have  it  illustrated  in 
our  40-page  catalog— send 
for  it  to-aay— it’s  brimful 
of  useful  and  interesting 
reading  for  the  gardener 
and  fruitman. 

MORRIEE  & MORT.EY 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

save  your  fruit  and  make  you  money 

‘THF  DAISY”  18  16  year3 

1*1E  old,  and  200.- 

000  in  use.  Has  every  Im- 
provement— rubber  hose,  per- 
fect nozzles  and  valves.  No.  1, 
tin,  $1.50;  No.  2,  Iron,  $2;  No. 
6,  all  brass,  $4.  We  pay  ex- 
press. Agents  wanted.  Cata- 
logue free. 

HURRAW  & SON,  Box  1,  Wtlmot,  Ohio. 


AGENTS  WANTED  emv0e8rrhwon  i°err 

moneymaker  sold.  Either  sex.  Agents 
making  $6.00  to  $50.00  a day.  Biggest  suc- 
cess on  record.  Article  sells  Itself.  When 
operated  people  fascinated — buy.  Write 
quickly.  BANDY  THINGS  CO.,  Dept.  G., 
Eudlngton,  Mich. 


described.  Illustration  No.  3 shows 
what  canes  to  use  for  the  four  arms 
each  year,  these  canes  being  indicated 
by  the  cross-marks  (a).  These  shoots 
should  always  be  strong,  which  is  not 
always  the  case  unless  the  new  growth 
is  checked  on  the  farthest  branches  by 
pinching  the  ends  of  the  canes  when 
making  too  rampant  growth. 

Vines  should  always  be  pruned  with 
reference  to  the  strength  of  vine  and 
variety. 

To  prevent  rot  vines  should  be 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  or  sacked. 
If  sacked  it  should  be  done  very 
quickly  after  the  grape  is  formed. 
Sacking  also  protects  from  birds  and 
insects.  After  the  vines  bear  a few 
crops  it  is  best  to  renew  vineyard  by 
allowing  a new  cane  to  grow  from 
or  near  the  ground  and  train  as  in 
the  beginning,  cutting  the  old  vine  en- 
tirely away  when  the  young  one  is 
large  enough  to  bear. 

T.  A.  PEPPER. 

Missouri. 

The  Black  Rot  of  the  Grape. 

Every  summer  The  Fruit-Grower 
receives  letters  from  some  of  its  read- 
ers asking  about  a disease  which 
causes  their  grapes  to  rot.  The  rotting 
is  due  to  a fungous  disease,  called 
“black  rot  of  the  grape,”  and  at  the 
time  these  inquiries  are  received  it  is 
usually  too  late  to  prevent  serious  loss. 
In  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
other  fungous  diseases,  preventive 
measures  are  more  effective  than 
those  which  are  taken  after  the  dis- 
ease makes  its  appearance. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Horticultural  Society  Prof.  L.  R.  Taft 
read  a paper  on  this  subject,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said: 

“The  black  rot  of  the  grape  is  a 
fungous  disease  which  flourishes  in 
seasons  when  the  weather  in  July  and 
August  is  warm  and  wet.  It  was  quite 
troublesome  15  years  ago,  but  for  a 
number  of  years  the  weather  was  dry, 
and  it  has  done  little  injury  until  the 
last  tw  3easons,  when  the  weather  in 
some  sections  has  been  favorable  for 
its  development.  Even  there,  however, 
it  has  only  appeared  in  a portion  of 
the  vineyards.  It  shows  first  in  small, 
round,  brown  spots  on  the  fruit.  These 
enlarge  and  quickly  involve  the  en- 
tire berry,  which  soon  begins  to  shriv- 
el and  then  turns  a dark  brown  or 
black.  The  surface  of  the  berry  will 
then  be  found  to  be  covered  with  a 
large  number  of  small  round  nipples, 
in  which  the  spores  are  produced. 

“The  treatment  should  be  largely 
preventive,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  none  of  the  dry,  diseased  fruit  is 
left  on  the  vines  in  the  spring.  Before 
growth  starts,  the  vines,  trellises  and 
even  the  ground  should  be  sprayed, 
using  two  pounds  of  blue  vitriol  in  50 
gallons  of  water.  It  will  also  be  well 
to  plow  the  vineyard  early  in  May, 
and  thus  bury  as  well  as  possible  the 
diseased  leaves  and  fruit.  As  a rule,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  spray  again 
until  the  fruit  has  set,  when  Bordeaux 
mixture  should  be  applied,  so  as  to 
coat  every  berry.  Whether  it  will  pay 
to  continue  the  spraying  will  depend 
on  the  weather  and  on  the  amount  of 
rot  that  is  developing  in  unsprayed 
vineyards.  In  case  there  is  reason  to 
expect  serious  injury  from  the  rot,  it 
will  often  pay  to  spray  every  two 
weeks  up  to  the  middle  of  August, 
and  oftener  if  washed  off  by  rains.  In 
other  cases  it  may  not  be  worth  while 
to  spray  more  than  once  or  twice  after 
the  fruit  has  set.  The  application 
should  be  very  thorough,  but  this  can- 
not be  secured  if  the  growth  is  thick. 
For  this  reason  it  will  be  well  to  dis- 
bud the  vines  when  the  new  shoots 
are  two  or  three  inches  long,  removing 
all  except  those  that  start  from  the 
arms  and  spurs.  The  treatment  re- 
commended will  be  found  very  helpful 
also  in  controlling  the  mildews  and 
other  diseases  of  the  grape,  and  it 
should  never  be  neglected  in  the  case 
of  the  Rogers’  grapes  and  others  that 
are  subject  to  these  diseases.” 

* 

The  McPike  Grape  Mix-Up. 

Is  there  a McPike  grape  as  adver- 
tised by  several  nurserymen  in  their 
catalogues?  Or  is  this  simply  a huge 
fake? 

The  above  questions  are  prompted 
by  my  own  experience  with  vines.  I 
have  bought  of  three  different  nurs- 
erymen for  McPike,  and  from  experi- 
ence I conclude  there  is  no  such  grape 
as  advertised  claiming  the  fine  quali- 
ties accredited  to  this  variety,  or  I 
have  been  imposed  upon  by  buying 
bogus  vines. 

The  variety  when  first  launched  was 
listed  at  $1.00.  I ordered  of  a nursery- 


man some  of  the  $1.00  vines.  The 
next  year  I found  it  listed  in  another 
catalog  at  7 6 cents.  I then  ordered  of 
the  76  cent  variety.  The  year  follow- 
ing I found  it  listed  in  still  another 
catalogue  at  50  cents,  and  I sent  for 
some  of  the  50  cent  variety. 

I next  found  it  listed  at  25  cents.  I 
wrote  to  that  nurseryman  asking  if 
he  was  really  selling  the  true  McPike 
grape  as  advertised  at  25  cents.  His 
reply  was  “Yes,  sir,  we  are  selling  the 
true  McPike  at  25  cents.” 

As  I was  not  sufficiently  posted  as 
to  the  reliability  or  reputation  of  the 
nursery  and  the  seeming  impossibility 
of  selling  that  grape  so  far  below  in 
prices  I had  paid  I did  not  order  any 
of  the  25  cent  variety.  It  might  be 
though,  the  25  cent  variety  is  as  fine 
as  the  $1.00,  75  cent  and  50  cent  vines 
I have,  as  I see  no  difference  in  tnu 
latter. 

Now,  as  to  the  great  claim  of  the 
McPike  and  my  experience  with  these 
I have,  if  they  are  the  genuine,  it  is 
simply  a much-misrepresented,  mis- 
advertised  thing  and  I would  like  to 
hear  from  others  who  have  planted  it 
that  I may  know  if  I have  been  the 
victim  of  a “bogus”  variety,  not  the 
genuine  McPike. 

My  experience  with  it  is,  the  three 
settings  from  three  nurseries  are  iden- 
tical in  every  particular,  viz:  hardly 
as  large  as  Worden,  about  as  Concord; 
as  to  “leaf  unprecedented”  not  so.  I 
have  others  with  leaf  larger.  I would 
say  no  better  in  size  or  quality  than 
Concord  and  would  pronounce  it  Con- 
cord had  I not  bought  it  for  some- 
thing else. 

My  advice  from  experience  to  all 
going  to  set  fruit  trees,  vines,  etc.,  is 
to  go  slow  on  new  high  priced  vari- 
eties, buy  a few  and  test  them  first  as 
I have  done  with  McPike  and  several 
other  fruits,  and  several  like  the  Mc- 
Pike I will  never  buy  or  set  again. 

While  I would  like  much  to  have 
this  much-advertised  grape  and  would 
buy  and  plant  it  if  I was  certain  it 
would  prove  as  advertised,  but  I am 
afraid.  I see  several  other  new  grapes 
launched  at  high  price,  but  as  a burnt 
child  is  afraid  of  the  fire,  will  not  risk 
them  and  be  content  with  varieties  I 
have  in  my  500  vine  vineyard  in  which 
I have  about  twenty  of  the  leading 
varieties  good  enough. 

Here  is  what  Ed.  Kemper  of  Her- 
mann, Mo.,  a grape  specialist,  s^ys  in 
his  catalogue  of  McPike,  and  as  a 
catalogue  is  public  property  there  is 
no  impropriety  in  quoting  it: 

“McPike — If  the  vines  I bought  of 
the  originator  are  true  all  I have  to 
say  is  they  are  no  better  than  Con- 
cord.” 

I am  far  from  the  thought  of  hurt- 
ing the  sale  of  this  grape  if  there  is 
such  as  advertised,  but  if  there  is  not 
it  should  be  known  to  save  others 
from  being  “humbugged.” 

J.  L.  MARSHAL. 

Lafayette  Co.,  Mo. 

The  foregoing  letter  from  Mr.  Mar- 
shall is  but  a sample  of  others  which 
have  been  received  regarding  the  Mc- 
Pike grape.  The  trouble  is  due  to  a 
bad  mix-up  of  the  variety,  and  thou- 
sands of  Concord  vines  have  been  sold 
and  planted  for  McPike.  The  latter 
variety  originated  at  Alton,  111.,  we 
believe,  and  an  Iowa  nurseryman  in- 
troduced it,  under  a lead  seal.  In  some 
way  this  nurseryman  got  his  vines 
mixed,  and  sold  to  other  nurserymen 
vines  claimed  to  be  McPike,  but  which 
were  really  Concord.  Now,  some  of 
the  nurserymen  who  bought  these 
vines  had  seen  the  fruit  of  McPike, 
and  believing  it  a good  grape,  they 
took  all  the  wood  produced  by  their 
$1  vines  and  used  it  for  cuttings.  In 
this  way  the  mix-up  was  spread — 
where  one  Concord  vine  had  been 
sold  for  McPike,  it  was  used  to  pro- 
duce propagating  wood  from  which 
hundreds  were  grown,  and  all  these 
plants  were  sold  for  McPike,  and  ail 
of  them  were  Concords. 

This  mix-up  spread  all  over  the 
country,  and  scarcely  a nurseryman 
knew  whether  he  had  the  true  Mc- 
Pike. When  the  matter  was  discov- 


ered, however,  the  nurserymen  let 
their  vines  come  to  fruiting,  and  It 
was  found  most  of  them  were  selling 
Concord  vines  for  McPike.  Then  P 
was  necessary  to  go  hack  to  the  orig- 
inal vines  and  we  now  understand 
several  nurseries  have  the  true  Mc- 
Pike. 

The  experience  with  this  grape  is 
but  another  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
all  propagating  wood  ought  to  be  tak- 
en from  trees  and  plants  not  more 
than  one  generation  removed  from 
bearing  stock.  If  this  had  been  the 
practice  in  propagating  McPike  grape 
vines,  this  condition  could  not  exist. 
Thousands  of  so-called  McPike  grape 
vines  are  nothing  but  Concords,  and  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  Mr.  Marshall 
has  some  of  these  vines,  even  though 
they  were  bought  from  several  differ- 
ent nursery  firms. 


The  Cushman 
TolverSprayer 


is  the  most  compact,  powerful,  and 
the  simplest  of  all  orchard  machines. 

We  can  furnish  you  with  anything 
from  our  new  aluminum  whirl  spray 
nozzle  (which  is  a leader)  to  a com- 
plete outfit  ready  to  hitch  team  to. 
Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

CUSHMAN  POWER  SPRAYER  CO., 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


PRAYING  TIME 


Why  carry  loads  of  water  to  spray!  Do  the 
work  more  effectually,  quickly  and  easily  by 
applying  the  insect  poison  direct  with  the 

ACME  POWDER  GUN 

It  puts  the  powder  right  to  the  spot— under 
and  all  about  the  leaves  and  stems.  Bugs, 
worms  and  insects  can’t  escape;  and  just  a 
puff  to  the  plant  does  the  business.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  send  $1.00  and  his  name— we 
will  ship  Powder  Gun,  charges  paid.  Handles 
any  kind  of  powder  insecticide.  Ask  for  little 
book  for  particulars,  sent  free. 


/ 

% 

* 


POTATO  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  # 
Box  530  Traverse  City,  Michigan.  _ ^ 


[Something  New.  Gets  twice  the  results  with*  ame  labor 
and  fluid.  Flat  or  round,  fine  or  coarse  sprays  from  same 
Nozzle.  Ten  styles.  For  trees,  vines, 
vegetables,  whitewashing,  etc. 


THE  KANT-KL0G”  SPRAYERS 


| Rochester  Spray  PunuTco., 


Agents 
Wanted. 

Booklets  free. 

u East  Ive.,  Rochester,  K.  T. 


Brockton  DAHLIA  FARM 

Dahlias,  20  varieties,  $1.00;  in  all  classes; 
no  two  alike.  Catalogues  free. 

W.  P.  LATMI’.O”,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

TWO  PAINT  BOOKS  FREE. 

WRITE  US 

and  say;  “Send 
me  your  new 
Paint  Offers,’* 
and  we  will  send 
you  free  by  re- 
turn mall,  our 
two  paint  books, 
most  valuable 
and  attractive  ever  offered;  one,  a text  book.  “How  to 
Paint,”  tells  everything  about  painting,  the  other,  a 
big  complete  sample  book,  with  exact  shades  of  every 
coior  house  paint,  barn  paint,  Chinese  Gloss  Lacquer, 
for  reflnishing  furniture  (makes  old  articles  like  new), 
varnishes,  stains,  enamels,  etc.,  shows  harmonizing 
color  selections  and  our  wonderfully  low  prices.  We 
own  our  own  big  paint  factory  and  sell  you  direct  on 
the  basis  of  material  and  labor  cost  one-half  what  you 
must  pay  all  others.  Our  paint  is  guaranteed  10  years, 
smoothest,  easiest  working,  covers  double  the  surface, 
lasts  twice  as  long  as  others,  and  you  share  in  our  profits, 
vnil  PA  II  ACT  this  couch,  Morris  chair, 
I MU  UMIl  Ub  I or  choice  of  hundreds  of 
“ther  valuable  articles  free,  according  to  our 
revised,  more  liberal 
than  ever  plan  of  shar- 
ing profits  with  our 
customers,  all  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  free 
paint  books.  Write  at 
once  and  get  the  paint  books.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  Chicago. 


THE  PAINT  THAT  SATISFIES’ 


ERICKSON  WEATHER  PROOF  PAINT 


i clai 


I every  paint  t 


Two  Ways  of  Buying  Paint — and  the  ERICKSON  WAY 

The  pigments  are  combined  in  our  plant  by  a process  that  is  the  result  of  years  of  experience.  Our  paint 
pigments  and  Old  Process  Pure  Linseed  Oil  are  shipped  separately,  and  mixed  by  the  user  without  addi- 
tional expense.  Simply  poured  together  and  stirred  slightly,  they  blend  perfectly,  and  you  have  a paint  that 
looks  well  and  a paint  that  lasts.  Note  the  durability  guarantee  for  “ERICKSON  WEATHER  PROOF  PAINT.” 

Advantages  of  the  Erickson  Way  Shipped  Direct  from  Mills  to  User  Our  Paint  Booklet  Free  on  Request 


C.  A.  F. IlICKSON 


Keeping  Oil  and  Pigments  separate  pre- 
vents that  settling  and  separation  of  ingred- 
ientslhat  makesit  impossibletoagain  blend 
them  perfectly.  It  also  prevents  iniury  to 
the  I inseed  oil  by  chemical  action.  The  life 
of  any  paint  depends  upon  the  life  of  the 
linseed  oil. 


We’manufactur 
beautiful  shades.  ... 

are  put  up  in  separate  heavy  tin  buckets, 
full  measure  (231  cubic  inches  to  the  gal- 
lon). Being  separate,  both  pigments  and 
oil  are  conveniently  subject  to  chemical 
analysis  and  state  inspection. 


DURABILITY  GUARANTEED.  Our  5-  tod  8 yrar  foarutee  1*  made  binding  upon  oa  by  oar  duplicate 
order  blanlti,  which  also  contain  igrremfnt  to  rake  good  aay  and  all  clalrna  for  >or  product. 


plete  information  of  our  selling 
plan  is  contained  in  an  interesting  book- 
let called “The  Paint  that  Sallstle**’ 

which,  with  our  color  card  (showing  ac- 
tual colors  arranged  by  an  expert  decor- 
ator), is  sent  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING.  It  takes 
little  trouble  on  your  part  and  means  sat- 
isfaction and  money  saved  if  yon  have  a 
house,  barn  or  other  building  to  paint. 


Freight  Charges  Guaranteed  on  SI*  Gallons  or  more. 


L 


ST.  LOUIS,  M0.  Dept  ? 


The  Erickson  Paint  Co. 


Dept  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Monthly  Page 
Twenty-eight 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI  Yearl^ra,fm7 


Books  for  Farmers 
and  Their  Families 


Lately  there  has  been  increased  In- 
terest among  Fruit-Grower  readers  in 
the  horticultural  books  we  include  in 
our  book  list,  and  therefore  we  are 
increasing  the  number  of  books  which 
we  can  furnish.  In  this  issue  we  ad- 
vertise four  good  books,  some  of 
which  will  certainly  interest  you.  They 
are  practical,  written  in  a popular 
style,  and  are  in  every  way  desirable. 
The  illustrations  of  each  of  them  are 
a feature,  and  details  of  methods  are 
so  clear  that  the  amateur  as  well  as 
the  most  experienced  will  find  the 
bocks  helpful  and  interesting.  For 
the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  submit 
herewith  a brief  review  of  these  books, 
that  they  may  become  better  acquaint- 
ed with  them. 

it 

IIOVV  TO  MAKE  A FRUIT  GARDEN 
Jly  S.  W.  Fletcher,  Professor  of  Horti- 
culture, Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  on 
horticulture  brought  out  within  re- 
cent years,  for  the  reason  that  the  au- 
thor has  written  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  man  who  wants  to  know,  and 
his  chapters  have  been  prepared  with 
a view  of  supplying  this  informtaion. 
Amateurs  will  find  this  book  invalu- 
able— and  even  the  most  experienced 
fruit-grower  will  find  much  informa- 
tion which  will  be  helpful  to  him. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  book 
which  will  appeal  to  everyone  is  the 
large  page  and  the  large,  clear  type 
used.  The  pages  are  7 % by  10  % 
inches,  and  the  type  is  large  enough 
for  even  the  oldest  persons  to  read 
it  with  ease.  The  book  contains 
about  200  illustrations,  which  are  not 
inserted  simply  to  fill  the  pages,  but 
to  make  clear  the  points  brought  out 
in  the  text.  The  book  contains  twen- 
ty-four chapters,  and  the  following 
subjects  of  these  chapters  give  one  an 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work:  The 
Site  and  Soil;  Planning  the  Garden; 
Selecting  the  Plants;  Choosing  the 
Varieties;  Varieties  Suggested  for  the 
Fruit  Garden;  Planting  the  Orchard; 
Saving  and  Adding  Fertility;  How  to 
Prune  and  Train  Fruit  Trees;  How  to 
Renovate  a Neglected  Orchard;  Home- 
Grown  Strawberries;  Why  Some  Fruit 
Trees  Do  Not  Bear;  Winter  Protection 
for  Fruits;  Home  Propagation; 
Dwarf,  Trained  and  Forced  Fruits. 
These  are  only  part  of  the  subjects 
treated,  but  show  the  comprehensive 
nature  of  the  work. 

This  book  sells  for  $2  net,  20  cents 
extra  for  postage.  The  Fruit-Grower 
will  send  How  to  Make  a Fruit  Gar- 
den, postpaid,  for  $2.20,  and  recom- 
mends it  to  its  readers  as  one  of  the 
best  books  for  the  horticulturist’s  li- 
brary. It  will  be  interesting  and  help- 
ful to  every  member  of  the  family. 

£ 

IIOW  TO  MAKE  A FLOWER  GAR- 
DEN— This  book  is  one  which  was 
written  by  a large  number  of  per- 
sons, each  contributing  a chapter  on 
the  particular  subject  on  which  he 
is  best  informed. 

This  book  is  in  the  same  series  as 
the  one  referred  to  above,  and  is  the 
same  size,  and  it,  too,  is  profusely  il- 
lustrated. This  work  is  a manual  of 
practical  information  and  suggestions, 
and  is  a very  valuable  book,  of  ab- 
sorbing interest.  It  is  significant  that 
most  of  the  chapters  of  this  book  are 
furnished  by  persons  confronted  with 
the  same  problems  which  confront  you 
and  me — and  they  tell  how  they  plant- 
ed their  gardens  in  just  the  language 
that  you  and  I can  understand.  The 
introduction  to  the  book  was  written 
by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  who  also  con- 
tributed considerable  matter  for  the 
later  pages.  Here  are  some  titles  of 
chapters  which  give  an  idea  of  the 
subjects  discussed:  Annuals;  Peren- 

nials; Shrubs  and  Shrubbery;  Trees 
for  the  Home  Grounds;  Vines  and 
Creepers;  The  Water  Garden  and  the 
Mosquito  Problem;  The  Home  Win- 
dow Garden;  Coldframes  for  Winter- 
ing Plants;  Hotbeds  for  Early  Flow- 
ers; The  Pleasures  of  a small  Green- 
house; Roses;  How  I Built  My 
Country  Home.  Isn’t  that  an  enticing 
array  of  subjects?  And  each  one  is 
treated  by  one  or  more  persons  who 
have  had  actual  experience  in  that 
particular  line;  each  chapter  is  sub- 
divided, so  that  the  titles  quoted  are 
but  a mere  outline  of  the  contents  of 
by  10%  inches.  Many  full-page  illus- 
this  book  of  370  pages,  each  page  7% 


trations  are  used,  and  scarcely  a page 
but  has  one  or  more  illustrations 
which  are  most  helpful  to  the  reader. 

How  to  Make  a Flower  Garden  sells 
for  $1.60  net,  and  The  Fruit-Grower 
can  furnish  it  to  its  readers  for  $1.76, 
postpaid  to  any  address. 


it 


ROSES  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
— By  many  experts,  discussing  all 
kinds  of  roses,  grown  for  every  pur- 
pose. 

This  is  a little  book,  written  in  pop- 
ular style,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ama- 
teur who  wants  to  grow  roses  either 
outdoors  or  under  glass.  The  book  is 
one  of  a series  of  books  which  discuss 
various  phases  of  gardening;  it  de- 
votes itself  to  rose-growing  from  the 
home  point  of  view,  and  everyone  who 
loves  the  rose  will  appreciate  its  val- 
ue. More  elaborate  books  on  rose 
culture  have  been  printed,  but  we 
know  of  none  which  will  meet  with  a 
more  cordial  reception  by  the  average 
gardener — and  by  “gardener”  we  mean 
the  one  who  looks  after  the  flowers 
about  the  home,  whether  they  be 
many  or  few.  The  book  is  5 by  7 % 
inches,  contains  189  pages,  and  sells 
for  $1.10,  net. 

The  Fruit-Grower  will  send  Roses 
and  How  to  Grow  Them, . postpaid  to 
any  address,  for  $1.20. 
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LAWNS  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM 
— By  Leonard  Barron.  A book  that 
deals  with  the  digging  and  plowing 
of  the  lawn,  the  selection  of  site, 
seeding  and  turfing,  and  all  the 
other  intermediate  facts  that  in  the 
aggregate  mean  a sward  of  refresh- 
ing green. 

This  book  is  the  third  volume  of  the 
series  of  which  Roses  and  How  to 
Grow  Them  is  the  first.  It  discusses 
lawn-making  from  a practical  stand- 
point; tells  how  to  prepare  the  soil, 
the  proper  mixture  of  seeds  for  dif- 
ferent soils  and  locations,  how  to  sow 
the  soil,  advises  after-treatment,  such 
as  mowing,  fertilizing,  removal  of  nox- 
ious plants,  etc.  Only  within  the  last 
few  years  have  some  of  our  people 
come  to  a proper  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  and  value  of  a good  lawn,  and 
there  has  been  lamentable  ignorance 
on  the  subject  of  the  making  of  lawns 
and  their  care.  This  book  will  do 
much  to  remedy  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  it  should  have 
a wide  circulation — indeed,  it  will  be 
well  for  most  of  us  to  read  this  book 
before  we  take  up  other  books  which 
discuss  the  planting  of  flowers,  shrub- 
bery, or  even  the  building  of  a home. 

Lawns  and  How  to  Make  Them  sells 
for  $1.10,  net,  and  The  Fruit-Grower 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  it  to  anyone 
for  $1.20,  postpaid. 


it 
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SQUABS  FOR  PROFIT — A practical 
treatise  on  the  raising  of  squabs 
from  the  egg  to  market.  Being  a 
handbook  for  the  beginner  and  a 
guide  for  the  experienced  breeder. 
By  William  E.  Rice  and  William  E. 
Cox.  Profusely  illustrated,  125 
pages,  5x7  inches.  Cloth.  Price 
50  cents.  Orange  Judd  Company, 
Ne\y  -York. 

This  is  the  most  complete  and  ex- 
haustive work  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 
lished on  squab  raising.  It  is  not  a 
book  of  second-hand  references;  but 
contains  the  hard  earned  experiences 
of  the  authors.  Every  detail  of  their 
methods  of  selecting,  breeding,  feed- 
ing, killing  and  marketing  squabs  is 


Best  Fence  Tool 
On  Earth 

Guaranteed  by  The  Fruit-Grower 

Everyone  who  works  around  grape  trellises,  wire  fences,  etc.,  wants  a 
good  staple  puller,  wire  cutter,  hammer  and  splicer  combined.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  has  been  on  the  lookout  for  a tool  of  this  kind  to  offer  as  a pre- 
mium, and  while  we  have  seen  practically  every  fence  tool  made,  none  ex- 
actly suited  us  until  we  found  the  one  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. When  we  saw  this  tool,  we  knew  we  had  found  what  we  wanted, 
for  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 


This  tool  Is  needed  by  every  farmer  in  the  country  who  has  to  do  with 
wire  fences  or  trellises.  It  Is  made  of  splendid  material,  the  wire-cut- 
ting edges  of  the  best  tool  steel;  the  hammer-head  and  the  “biters”  of  the 
staple-puller  are  also  of  hardened  steel,  and  will  stand  rough  usage;  the 
entire  tool  is  neat  and  compact,  and  is  well  finished  in  every  detail.  The 
tool  weighs  22  ounces,  and  can  be  carried  in  one’s  hip-pocket  without  In- 
convenience. 

One  of  these  Fence  Tools  will  be  sent  free  as  a 
premium  to  any  one  who  sends  four  new  subscrip- 
tions under  our  special  proposition  of  two  new 
subscriptions  for  one  dollar. 

The  Fruit-Grower  guarantees  the  tool  to  give  perfect  satisfaction, 
and  we  know  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  the  best  thing  of 
the  kind  ever  seen. 

If  you  want  to  buy  one  outright,  we  will  send  one  of  them  for 

One  Dollar,  to  any  Address,  Postpaid 

You  need  this  tool  in  fixing  up  your  fences  and  trellises  this  spring. 
Get  one  by  securing  the  two  new  subscriptions  at  our  regular  rate  of 
$1  each,  or  send  a dollar  bill  or  check  for  $1,  and  we  will  send  one 
postpaid. 

Fruit-Grower  Company 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL:  Its  Manu- 
facture and  Uses — A practical 
Treatise  discussing  denatured  alco- 
hol, its  manufacture  and  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  put.  By  John  K. 
Brachvogel,  M.  E.;  500  pages,  105 
engravings.  Price,  $4.00.  Published 
by  Munn  & Co.,  361  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Since  the  tax  on  denatured  alcohol 
was  removed  there  has  been  a de- 
mand for  literature  on  the  subject  of 
manufacture  of  this  product,  and  this 
book  was  designed  with  the  especial 
purpose  of  supplying  this  want,  and 
it  is  the  latest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive work  of  its  kind  which  has  been 
published  in  this  country.  It  is  based 
upon  the  researches  and  writings  of 
Germanys’  specialists  in  the  fermenta- 
tion and  distillation.  An  introductory 
section  deals  with  the  importance  of 
the  new  law  and  what  it  means  to  the 
farmer  and  manufacturer.  The  full 
United  States  law  is  given  in  the  ap- 
pendix. The  book  can  be  obtained 
from  the  publishers  at  the  price  quot- 
ed. 


We  grow  and  guarantee  them. 
All  the  leading  varieties  in  the  best 
grades.  Full  line  of 


Wragg  Trees 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Etc. 

Evergreens  a specialty.  Send  for  free  catalogue  and  mention  The 
Fruit-Grower.  This  is  the  last  call  for  spring  planting.  Send  your  or- 
der today. 

CENTRAL  NURSERIES,  J.  Wragg  & Sons  Co.,  Props. 

Waukee,  Iowa. 


given  in  plain,  simple  language,  with 
numerous  illustrations,  all  taken  from 
the  home  plant  of  Mr.  Rice  in  New 
Jersey.  The  chapter  on  buildings,  their 
location,  and  how  to  construct  them 
is  concise,  specific  and  complete. 

The  squab  industry  is  increasing 
rapidly.  This  book  is  a guide  for 
those  who  want  to  know,  and  a stand- 
and  reference  to  work  for  the  old-time 
breeder.  There  is  no  theory,  but  the 
book  contains  the  true  story  of  the 
most  successful  squab  plant  in  this 
country.  The  story  of  how  $50,  the 
original  investment,  has  grown  to 
$3,000,  is  fully  given  by  Mr.  Rice.  He 
took  the  money  made  by  the  squabs, 
enlarged  and  developed  his  plant,  un- 
til it  is  now  complete. 

The  illustrations  are  simply  superb. 
They  were  taken  especially  for  this 
work.  The  plans  and  specifications  for 
buildings,  etc.,  are  as  complete  as  an 
expert  architect  could  make  them. 
The  book  contains  about  150  pages, 
each  5x7  inches,  printed  on  fine  paper. 

THE  TARIFF  AND  THE  TRUSTS — 

By  Franklin  Pierce,  of  the  New 

York  Bar.  Published  by  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York. 

This  is  a book  of  387  pages,  dealing 
in  a calm  tone  with  the  tariff  ques- 
tion as  it  affects  the  American  peo- 
ple. In  his  preface  the  author  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  not  a great 
deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
tariff  question  during  the  last  few 
years,  on  account  of  other  matters 
which  have  engrossed  the  minds  of 
the  people;  he  points  out  the  mistake 
of  trying  to  discuss  the  tariff  ques- 
tion in  the  heat  of  a presidential  cam- 
paign, and  points  out  the  folly  of  try- 


ing to  solve,  in  a campaign  of  this 
kind,  problems  which  should  be  kept 
continually  before  the  people.  The 
author  does  not  discuss  the  matter 
from  the  standpoint  of  a politician, 
but  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
economic  student. 

The  book  is  intensely  interesting  to 
any  student  who  wishes  to  know  more 
of  the  effect  of  tariff  duties;  it  is  not 
written  in  a technical  strain,  but  is 
in  a popular  style,  and  every  point  is 
clear  and  plain.  Farmers  will  be  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  book,  for  it 
discussed  the  effect  of  high  duties  on 
the  exporting  of  the  produce  of  the 
farmer;  the  latter  will  appreciate 
these  points  all  the  more  just  now, 
when  the  United  States  is  trying  to 
get  Germany  to  reduce  her  tariff 
against  American  apples,  a tariff 
which  was  levied  in  retaliation  against 
the  United  States  on  account  of  our 
own  high  duties  against  Germany’s 
products. 

The  Fruit-Grower  can  most  heart- 
ily recommend  this  book,  for  even 
though  one  may  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Pierce  in  his  conclusions,  one  cannot 
but  admire  the  manner  in  which  he 
presents  his  arguments.  The  publi- 
cation of  this  book  is  but  another  in- 
dication of  the  fact  that  the  tariff 
question  will  play  a very  important 
part  in  our  next  national  campaign. 

^ ^ 

A fourth  association  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  to 
handle  the  fruit  crops,  of  that  section. 

^ ^ 

Peaches  and  pears  from  South  Af- 
rica have  been  marketed  as  far  west 
as  Iowa  during  the  past  winter.  Our 
Western  people  are  becoming  very 
cosmopolitan  in  their  appetites. 
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Garden  City,  Kansas 

Offers  the  Finest  Farm 
Chances  in  America 

SUGAR  BEET  IRRIGATED  LANDS 

Yielding  net  profits  of  $40  to  $100  an 
acre  are  obtainable  at 

Less  Than  Half  the  Same  Lands  Elsewhere 

Combined  with  Alfalfa,  Live  Stock,  Fruit 
and  Dairy  Farming.  Government  Irri- 
gation Project.  Reservoir  6 miles  by  1 Vz 
and  inexhaustible  underflow  waters  give 
endless  and  controllable  water  supply. 
Ideal  altitude  and  climate. 

Write  for  full  information  today  to 
W.  McX.  ROWAN,  Sec.  Industrial  Club, 
GARDEN  CITY,  KANSAS. 


OREGON’S 

Money  Crop 

Buy  20  Acres  of  Big  Red  Apple 
Land  at  Hood  River. 

It  will  yield  you  more  dollars-  to 
the  acre  than  any  other  fruit  land 
in  the  United  States.  Let  us  prove 
this  to  you.  Most  ideal  spot  for  a 
home.  We  have  an  extensive  list 
and  some  good  bargains.  Write  to 
GEO.  D.  CULBERTSON  & CO., 
Leading  Land  Agents, 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON. 


Wouldn’tYou  Like  to 

have  us  show  you  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities existing  in  the  South 
and  how  you  could 

IMPROVE  YOUR  PRESENT 
CONDITION? 

Why  battle  against  the  elements?  If 
you  want  a stock  or  grain  farm,  a fruit 
farm,  truck  farm,  where  lands  are  fertile 
and  productive,  in  fact  anything,  and 
want  it  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, Albama  or  Florida, 

THE 

“Seaboard  Magazine” 

devoted  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
development  of  the  South,  will  point  out 
the  many  advantages  of  a location  in 
our  mild  climate,  where  life  would  be  a 
greater  pleasure,  as  well  as  profit,  by 
reason  of  being  able  to  carry  on  work 
throughout  the  entire  year. 

THE  MAGAZINE  WILE  ASSIST  YOU 
AND  WILL  BE  SENT  “FREE”  ON 
REQUEST,  TOGETHER  WITH  OTHER 
handsomely  illustrated  literature  de- 
scriptive of  the  South  and  its  wonderful 
resources  and  progress.  Special  low 
round-trip  rates  for  homeseekers,  pros- 
pectors and  investors. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

General  Industrial  Agent, 

Dept.  “G”  Portsmouth,  Virginia 

Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railway 


LEWISTON -CLARKSTON 


Unusually  Low  Railroad  Rates 
During  March  and  April 
Mild  climate;  superb  scenery;  fine 
hunting  and  fishing;  rich  farms;  or- 
chards, gardens;  immense  yields  of 
grains,  grasses,  apples,  peaches, 
grapes,  melons,  berries;  live  stock, 
dairying,  poultry;  mines,  timber. 
Five  new  railroads.  Growing  cities. 
Head  of  all  -year  navigation  from 
Pacific  Ocean.  Manufacturing  and 
jobbing.  Investment  opportunities. 
Good  schools  and  churches.  For 
free  information  write  to  Dept.  8. 

Lewiston-Clarkston  Bureau 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO 


Bee-Keeping  for  the  Fruit  Fanner, 

For  a new  beginner  to  start  into 
bee-keeping,  we  would  not  advise  any 
one  to  go  into  it  extensively  until  they 
get  some  experience  in  handling  bees; 
to  get  good  results  with  bees  they 
must  be  handled  with  intelligence;  as 
we  have  stated  before,  we  believe  that 
it  will  pay  any  one  to  keep  bees  who 
has  any  considerable  fruit  interests, 
whether  any  honey  Is  obtained  at  all; 
yet  any  one  had  just  as  well  have 
honey  also.  It  is  useless  to  expect  but 
little,  if  anything,  by  keeping  bees  on 
the  old  antiquated  way  of  long  ago. 
While  we  know  that  in  some  Instances 
people  who  kept  bees  in  the  long  ago 
sometimes  did  get  considerable  honey, 
but  at  that  time  there  was  a great  deal 
of  uncultivated  land,  and  a very  great 
deal  of  wild  flowers  lasting  through 
the  whole  summer  season,  but  such  is 
not  the  case  now,  so  one  should  have 
the  bees  when  the  flowers  are  In 
bloom,  and  by  a little  observation,  one 
may  know  just  about  when  this  will 
be;  fruit  bloom  the  last  of  April,  white 
clover  about  the  20th  of  May,  linn 
bloom,  where  there  is  any,  about  the 
20th  of  June;  then  comes  the  main 
bloom  of  Spanish  needle  about  August 
25th;  there  will  be  bloom  all  along 
some  during  the  summer,  but  we  have 
given  the  main  honey  resources  in  our 
community.  Bees  work  on  locust, 

buck  brush,  corn  tassel  and  other 
bloom. 

Now,  in  regard  to  increase.  Bees,  if 
kept  in  a small  hive,  will  swarm  more 
than  if  kept  in  a large  hive,  and  in 
small  hives  the  swarms  will  be  small 
as  a usual  thing.  So  it  pays  the  best 
to  have  the  larger  hives,  as  it  is  the 
large  swarms  that  bring  in  the  most 
honey.  If  bees  are  allowed  to  do  so, 
they  sometimes,  when  they  get  to 
swarming,  swarm  so  much  that  they 
do  not  amount  to  anything,  as  the 
forces  are  so  divided  up  that  they  can- 
not do  anything,  many  times  not  mak- 
ing enough  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter,  so  they  should  be  kept  from 
swarming  so  much  by  cutting  out  any 
extra  queen  cells  after  once  or  not 
more  than  twice  swarming;  two  or 
more  small  swarms  may  be  added  to- 
gether and  thus  make  a good  one. 

It  would  astonish  some  to  know  how 
many  swarms  could  be  made  from  one 
good  one  by  an  expert  bee-keeper  in  a 
season,  but  for  the  novice  to  under- 
take to  do  this  would  likely  be  a fail- 
ure; many  bees  from  one  means  no 
honey  from  them  that  season,  though. 

Some  seem  to  think  that  it  is  a great 
mystery  to  handle  bees.  It  need  not 
take  a great  deal  of  study  to  learn  the 
common  habits  of  bees,  and  to  know 
how  to  handle  them  properly  as  Det 
books  are  plentiful  nowadays  that  will 
give  instructions.  However,  if  one 
cares  to  enter  into  the  study  of  the 
honey  bee,  the  field  is  almost  unlim- 
ited, and  most  fascinating,  and  one 
is  likely  to  catch  what  is  called  the 
“bee  fever,”  and  if  kept  up,  one  is 
likely  to  want  to  be  going  to  bee  con- 
ventions and  have  talks  with  others 
and  if  one  should  become  very  enthus- 
iastic it  might  require  them  to  go  over 
1,000  miles  to  attend  some  of  these 
conventions.  However,  I know  of  no 
one  who  was  ever  hurt  by  getting  the 
bee -fever  in  any  way  either  in  mind 
or  purse,  but  many  make  good  money 
by  handling  bees;  there  are  a great 
many  bee-keepers  that  produce  honey 
by  the  car  load  and  some  many  car 
loads,  and  yet  there  are  thousands  of 
persons  that  have  never  tasted  honey, 
and  many  thousands  of  pounds  that 
might  be  obtained  every  season  that  is 
not  for  lack  of  bees  to  gather  it. 

Mexico,  Mo.  J.  W.  ROUSE. 

% 

A new  orange  box  will  soon  be  seen 
on  the  market.  It  is  made  of  what 
is  called  rawhide  wood  pulp,  the  four 
sides,  each  consisting  of  one  piece,  be- 
ing held  in  place  by  galvanized  iron 
cleats.  The  box  weighs  two  pounds 
less  than  the  old  wooden  box,  and  it  is 
said  the  saving  in  freight  on  these 
light-weight  boxes  will  amount  to 
$166,000  on  one  orange  crop  in  Cali- 
fornia. Now  you  have  some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  orange  industry. 

As  time  for  trees  to  leaf  out  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  damage  to  the 
fruit  trees  in  West  Michigan  last  Oc- 
tober was  as  great  as  feared.  Thou- 
sands of  trees  were  killed  outright, 
and  will  be  grubbed  out.  Only  time 
can  tell  the  extent  of  the  loss. 

^ 

Lots  of  Cuban  vegetables  are  ship- 
ped to  New  York,  and  the  growing  of 
early  crops  promises  to  become  an 
important  industry  in  the  island  re- 
public. 


Classified  Advertisements  I 

For  a long  time  The  Fruit-Grower  has  maintained  a department  for  adver- 
tisements of  farms  for  sale,  in  which  advertisements  were  inserted  for  2 cents  a 
word.  Last  fall,  when  our  rate  for  display  advertising  was  advanced,  this  rate 
was  not  changed.  Now,  however,  we  find  it  necessary  to  advance  the’  rate  to  2 
cents  per  word,  and  have  decided  to  classify  advertising,  and  accept  other  lines  than 
real  estate  advertising.  This  rate  of  3 cents  per  word  is  still  considerably  less 
than  our  rate  for  display  advertising. 

On  this  page  every  month  will  appear  advertisements  from  our  subscribers  who 
have  anything  to  dispose  of — dogs,  ponies,  poultry  and  eggs,  farms,  second-hand 
spray  pumps,  etc.  The  rate  will  bo 

3 Cents  per  Word,  Each  Insertion 

each  Initial  and  number  to  count  as  a word.  No  display  type  will  be  used  in  ad- 
vertisements accepted  at  this  rate,  but  if  any  advertising  of  this  kind  appears  on 
this  page  it  will  be  at  the  regular  rate  of  25  cents  per  line. 

Our  subscribers  are  urged  to  make  use  of  this  department  freely,  to  make 
known  their  wants,  or  to  advertise  articles  they  have  for  sale.  All  advertisements 
for  this  department  must  be  paid  for  in  advance;  count  the  words  In  the  copy  you 
send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  3 cents  per  word. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI, 


POULTRY. 

EGGS — ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 

Every  premium  at  three  large  Western 
shows;  large  size,  standard  color,  great 
layers.  Free  circular. 

OAKLAND  FARMS,  Box  35,  POMONA,  MO. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  a specialty; 
26  years’  experience.  Fifteen  eggs,  $1;  fifty, 
$3;  one  hundred,  $5.  Hazel  Dell  Poultry 
Farm,  Charles  Lyman,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


Bred  to  Lay,  White  Wyandottes.  Two 
cockerels  for  sale,  $3.00  each.  Eggs,  $2.00 
per  15.  M.  A.  GAINES,  Sidell,  111. 


BEEKEEPERS’  SUPPLIES. 

Beehives,  $1.25  each.  Rubber  stamps 
and  stencils.  Catalogue  free.  O.  H. 
Hyatt,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Beekeepers  supplies  of  all  kinds.  We 
make  the  best  hive  in  the  country,  and 
handle  all  supplies.  Send  for  free  cata- 
logue. Leahy  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  F,  Higgins- 
ville,  Mo. 


I ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  FREE. 

? $1,000  paid  for  loss  of  life  or  extreme 

bodily  Injury.  $7.60  per  week  when  laid 
up  from  accident.  Age  limit  65  years. 
We  will  give  a $1,000  accident  insurance 
policy,  good  for  one  year,  absolutely  free, 
with  a year’s  subscription  to  The  Prac- 
tical Farmer  at  75  cents. 

| THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER, 
is  different  from  and  better  than  any 
other  agricultural  paper  in  the  United 
States.  Has  all  the  regular  departments, 
Agriculture,  Live  Stock,  Dairy,  Garden; 
Poultry,  etc.,  and  5 Special  Departments 
unlike  anything  published  anywhere  else. 
The  most  practical  farm  paper  in  exist- 
ence. l’ays  its  subscribers  thousands  of 
dollars  for  contributions  to  its  5 Special 
Departments.  Fits  into  farming  any- 
where in  America.  If  you  read  it  once 
you  will  never  give  it  up.  Published  52 
times  in  the  year  at  7 5 cents.  On  re- 
ceipt of  one  year's  subscription  we  will 
send  you  the  $1,000  accident  insurance 
policy  without  costing  you  a cent. 

The  Farmer  Co.,  Pubs.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 

BARGAINS  in  farms  and  unimproved 
lands  in  Southwest  Missouri.  Waldo  P. 
Johnson,  Osceola,  Missouri. 


Come  South — -Buy  a farm  cheap,  in  a 
good  country  with  no  winters.  Write  E.  D. 
Corwin,  Hendersonville,  North  Carolina. 


FOR  SALE — -780  acres,  100  in  cultivation; 
40  acres  in  Elbertas  and  Mamie  Ross 
Peaches,  3 to  4 years  old;  good  5-room 
house;  $7,000;  will  divide.  H.  Wernecke, 
Pyland,  Marion  Co.,  Texas. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  real  estate 
in  Grand  Valley,  the  famous  peach,  apple 
and  pear  growing  section  of  Western  Colo- 
rado. Orchards  here  8 years  old  net  the 
ggrowers  from  $500  to  $7  00  per  acre.  The 
climate  is  the  best  in  the  world  and  is  a 
specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles  and 
asthma.  Write  us  for  information.  The 
Home  Loan  & Investment  Co.,  35  7 Main  St-, 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acre  fruit  farm  at  beau- 
tiful South  Haven  in  famous  Michigan  fruit 
belt.  Good  6-room  house,  barn,  etc.  Only 
$4,000.  J.  A.  Shannon,  444  Sheidley  Bldg.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DELAWARE  FARM — -23  acres,  one  mile 
from  railroad;  fine  fruit  and  vegetable  soil; 
650  fruit  trees;  7-room  frame  dwelling;  3- 
room  tenant  house;  two  barns,  other  out- 
buildings; two  wells  excellent  water;  $3,200. 
The  H.  K.  Sopp  Co.,  211-6378  Penn  Ave., 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


If  you  want  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  a 
farm,  home  or  business,  write  us  about  it. 
We  can  satisfy  you,  no  matter  what  your 
wants  or  where  located.  Quick  results  as- 
sured. No  charge  for  listing;  no  chargfe  to 
buyers.  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  farms  a 
specialty.  The  H.  K.  Sopp  Co.,  211-6378 
Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — A fine  farm  of  210  acres  of 
land  now  used  for  dairy  purposes  and  suit- 
able for  fruit  culture;  situated  2 miles  east 
of  the  city  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  between  two 
direct  roads  to  the  city,  one  of  which  is 
macadamized.  Also  65  acres,  fronting  one- 
half  mile  upon  a direct  road  to  the  city, 
with  steam  railroad  upon  its  rear  line.  This 
also  is  well  suited  to  dairy  and  fruit  culture 
purposes.  Address  J.  P.  care  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  acres,  12  miles  west  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  nice  three-room  house; 
plenty  of  water,  fruit  trees,  strawberries, 
chicken  house,  etc.;  just  the  place  for  a 
nice  poultry  farm.  For  further  particulars 
address  J.  C.  Hackmann,  Creve  Coeur,  St. 
Louis  County,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — For  smaller 
property;  6-acre  suburban  place,  ten-room 
house,  large  barn,  granitoid  walks,  chicken 
yards,  fruit  of  all  kinds.  House  has  modern 
conveniences,  is  near  state  fair  grounds. 
Address  Mrs.  G.  E.  Dugan,  Sedalia,  Mo. 


FARM  AND  ORCHARD  LAND  in  best 
fruit  section  of  Missouri,  $4  to  $8.  ED.  C. 
BAUMANN,  Springfield,  Mo. 


If  you  want  to  buy,  sell  or  trade  a farm, 
send  full  description  of  what  you  have  or 
want  with  25c  to  the  Farmers’  Want  Jour- 
nal, Dept.  45,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  we  will 
advertise  it  before  30,000  buyers  and  sellers, 
and  send  you  copy  of  the  paper. 


Cuba  Offers  «•„  Opportunity 

to  the  Farmer,  the  Renter  or  Investor 

Buy  a farm  and  be  independent. 
Land  sells  at  a low  figure  now.  Its 
value  must  double  in  a short  time. 
Conditions  warrant  this.  Buy  right 
now  at  small  cost,  best  land  that 
will  raise  big,  profitable  crops. 

Other  tropical  countries  cannot 
^compete  with  Cuba.  Her  products 
reach  the  natural  markets  (The 
States)  in  the  least  time.  No  crop 
failures  in  Cuba;  growing  season 
continuous.  Ten  acres  will  yield 
more  profit  than  100  acres  in  the 
States. 

We  have  as  good  land  as  you  can 
buy.  We  own  Turiguano  Plantation 
on  the  north  coast.  You  can  find  it 
on  the  map.  Climate  ideal;  market 
facilities  unexcelled. 

Write  for  prospectus  and  booklet  telling 
how  to  own  and  profitably  work  a farm  in 
Cuba  at  a small  cost. 

TURIGUANO  LAND  CO.,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
814  Majestic  Building. 


Calitornia  Ranches 

Fruit,  orange,  lemon,  vegetabbie,  grain, 
alfalfa,  stock  or  poultry  farms  and  vine- 
yards in  famous  Fresno  fruit  belt,  will  be 
sold  at  prices  that  will  appeal  strongly  to 
all  those  who  think  of  locating  in  California. 
Richest  fruit,  grape  and  agricultural  county 
in  the  state.  Shipped  over  $20,000,000  worth 
of  products  in  1906.  No  winter  here. 

H.  E.  ARMSTRONG. 

P.  O.  Box  808.  Fresno,  Calif. 

FREE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  SOUTH 
DAKOTA. 

You  surely  want  to  learn  about  this  great 
state  where  farmers  are  getting  rich.  That 
being  the  case,  send  us  your  name  and  the 
names  of  two  of  your  neighbors  who  may 
be  interested  and  we  will  give  you  a year's 
subscription  to  the  Farmers’  Tribune  to  pay 
you  for  your  trouble.  The  Farmers’  Tribune 
will  give  you  much  information  regarding 
South  Dakota.  Write  us  today  before  you 
forget  it. 

FARMERS’  TRIBUNE  PUBLISHING  CO., 
304  Iowa  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Make  Your 
Money  Earn  . Money 

Fortunes  are  being  made  by  those  who 
know  how,  when  and  where  to  invest. 

We  have  learned  through  years  of  experi- 
ence to  know  a good  investment. 

Any  enterprise  having  a large  demand  for 
products  of  its  kind  seldom  fails  to  succeed 
and  make  big  money  for  the  stockholders. 

Providing,  the  company  is  organized  right, 
has'  good  management  and  honest  men  in 
control. 

Under  these  favorable  conditions,  if  you 
can  buy  stock  in  a company  at  a low  price, 
while  they  are  building  up  the  business,  you 
are  almost  sure  to  make  good  money. 

We  offer  an  exceptional  opportunity  right 
now  in  the  Kansas  Co-operative  Refining 
Co.,  of  Chanute,  Kansas. 

It  is  a strictly  independent  and  co-oper- 
ative enterprise  and  when  the  refinery  is 
fully  completed  it  is  expected  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  modern  refineries  In 
the  Southwest. 

The  refinery  is  partially  completed.  The 
company  has  been  refining  and  shipping  oil 
for  the  past  two  months  and  can  only  be- 
gin to  fill  its  orders. 

The  enormous  demand  is  forcing  the  work 
of  enlargement.  Money  is  needed  at  once 
to  do  this  and  buy  more  tank  cars. 

In  order  to  do  this  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  we  have  decided  to  offer  a 
small  allotment  of  shares  at  15  cents,  al- 
though the  price  ought  to  be  50  cents  or 
over  right  now. 

BUY  THIS  STOCK  NOW  AT  15  CENTS  A 
SHARE, 

Par  Value,  $1.00. 

It  should  prove  the  banner  investment  of 
your  life.  Installment  payments,  if  de- 
sired. 

No  other  business  in  the  world,  in  my 
opinion,  shows  such  enormous  profits  and 
at  the  same  time  such  almost  absolute 
safety,  as  the  oil  refining  business. 

You  can  buy  this  stock  now  at  such  a 
very  low  price  that  your  chances  are  good 
to  make  a profit  of  at  least  50  to  100  per 
cent  within  a very  short  time,  and  we  hon- 
estly believe  that  within  a reasonable  time 
you  will  see  this  stock  selling  at  a price 
that  will  show  a profit  of  400  to  600  per 
cent. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  this  money 
making  enterprise. 

Send  at  once  for  large  illustrated  descrip- 
tive book  showing  improvements  and  giving 
full  detailed  information. 

We  will  also  send  you  a large  panoramic 
picture  of  the  refinery  made  from  actual 
photographs  taken  on  the  spot.  Address 
J.  D.  MEIDINGER,  Sec’y, 

534  Gaff  Bldg.  Chicago,  HI. 


STEREOSCOPES 


.FOR  NAMES  OF  FARMERS 

The  Farm  Magazine 
f Co.  wants  names  of 
farmers  likely  to  be 
interested  in  their  big, 
• handsomely  illustrat- 
ed farm  paper.  For  5 names 
they  will  allow  our  readers  25c 

and  a stereoscopic  outfit.  The 
subscription  price  is  50c.  Send 
5 names  and  addresses  of  farm- 
ers and  25c.  The  publishers  will 
enter  you  as  a subscriber  fully 
paid  for  1 year.  They  will  mail 
I you  FREE  a boys'and  girls’stereoscope  and  50  views 

Address.  FARM  MAGAZINE  CO..  BOX  OMAHA,  NEB 


Monthly  Page 
Thirty 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  M ISSOURI 


A Hoosier  in  Western  Canada 

Continued  from  March  Number 


In  the  Kootenay  District,  British 
Columbia. 

In  the  March  Issue  I forgot  to  tell 
you  about  the  friendly  folk  who  were 
readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  that  I 
met  everywhere  in  British  Columbia. 
There  are  Fruit-Grower  readers  most 
anywhere  in  Christendom,  of  course. 
In  British  Columbia  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er sort  of  introduced  me  to  half  the 
people  I met.  Says  I: 

"I  have  come  to  investigate  your 
well-reported  country  for  The  West- 
ern Fruit-Grower.” 

“The  Fruit-Grower  of  Missouri?” 
says  them,  usually,  “why,  I have  tak- 
en that  paper  several  years.” 

"Is  that  so?”  says  I.  “Well,  I’m 
glad  to  meet  you!  Goin’  to  keep  on 
taking  it,  aren’t  you?” 

And  when  they  had  answered  af- 
firmatively, we  would  go  in  and  dis- 
cuss their  experience  in  the  country. 
There  are  people  there  from  every- 
where. 

I remember  a talk  with  one  man. 
He  will  pardon  me.  I was  walking 


in  the  southeast  portion  of  the  prov- 
ince. Nelson  is  perhaps  160  miles 
from  Spokane,  Washington.  The  city 
has  transportation  lines  north,  south 
and  east.  The  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way connects  Nelson  and  Spokane. 

Aren’t  there  lots  of  “Lands  of  the 
Big  Red  Apple”?  You  read  it  every 
day.  Still,  it  is  well  that  big  red  ap- 
ples can  be  raised  in  so  many  places. 
And  so  they  raise  them — finest  kind — 
in  the  Kootenay.  And  it’s  no  pattern- 
ing after  other  lands,  their  fruit  has 
individuality,  such  rare  flavors,  strong 
colors  and  great  size  is  rarely  equaled. 
Their  prizes  from  the  mother  country 
evidence  the  quality  of  their  fruit, 
second  to  none.  The  only  thing  left 
to  do  is  for  Luther  Burbank  to  come 
and  improve  the  varieties. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  the 
varieties  of  apples  grown  there:  Yel- 
low Transparent,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg, Ben  Davis,  Wealthy,  Fameuse 
and  Henry  Anderson  are  all  in  fine 
bearing.  Also,  among  other  varieties 
British  Columbia  exhibited  at  London, 


YOUNG  ORCHARD  NEAR  NELSON,  B.  C.,  WITH  STRAWBERRIES  AMONG  TREES 


along  the  road,  just  looking  at  the  or- 
chards, the  homes  and  the  lake,  and 
I saw  him  over  in  his  orchard  trim- 
ming his  peach  trees.  I went  in,  at 
the  big  gate  with  great  stone  pillars 
on  each  side  for  posts,  and  I saluted 
him,  and  after  the  conversation  had 
drifted  pleasantly  along  a little  way, 
says  he,  innocent  like  (but  he  was  a 
reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower): 

“Are  you  an  experienced  grower?” 
“Well,”  says  I,  and  with  a clear 
conscience,  “I  was  engaged  in  grow- 
ing tall  corn  for  quite  a number  of 
years — I am  not  at  that  now,  but  as 
to  growing  fruit,  since  I look  young 
and  am  young,  it  wouldn’t  do  to  tell 
you,  my  dear  sir,  that  I had  planted, 
reared  and  matured  an  orchard  unless 
I had  commenced  when  I was  a real 
small  boy.  I confess  to  have  planted 
some  fine  fruit  and  have  studied  the 
industry  with  great  interest.  But, 
now,  I never  write  on  things  pertain- 
ing to  advice  to  fruit-growers,  as  yet. 
Yes,  sir,  that  is  all  contributed  by 
practical  and  experienced  orchard- 
ists.”  Which  latter  fact  is  especially 
true;  but  I do  not  need  to  tell  It  to 
old  subscribers  in  the  States — those 
who  use  the  market  reports,  spraying 
numbers,  etc.  Since  conditions  are 
different  there,  our  friends  in  British 
Columbia  had  found  less  matter  hit- 
ting his  problems.  And  as  we  have 
many  Irrigating  or  mountain  valley 
fruit-growing  states  with  lack  of  in- 
sect pests,  and  other  similar  condi- 
tions to  B.  C.,  more  attention  is  to 
be  devoted  to  them  in  future. 

There  is  a phrase,  “Glorious  Koote- 
nay,” and  it  is  my  theme  for  April. 
The  traveler  stops  at  Revelstoke,  a 
beautiful  mining  and  lumbering  town, 
and  takes  the  steamer  there.  This 
trip  is  a delight  to  tourists,  and,  I 
may  add,  to  homesteaders — why  not, 
if  a rich  fruit  country?  Wm.  R. 
Hearst  said  of  the  trip: 

"I  have  seen  the  most  beautiful 
lakes  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  and 
all  those  lovely  spots,  but  I have  never 
seen  anything  finer  than  the  Koote- 
nay Lakes  and  the  Arrow  Lakes.  We 
had  a delightful  time  there.” 

The  Kootenay  district  is  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast  and  is 


Eng.,  last  year,  Fall  Pippins,  Kings, 
Vanderveres,  Twenty-Ounce  Pippins, 
Wolf  Rivers,  Snow  Apples,  Canada 
Reds,  Jonathans,  Northern  Spys,  Bald- 
wins, Greenings,  Russets,  Wagners 
and  McIntosh  Reds,  besides  a few  oth- 
ers less  widely  known.  That  is  a wide 
enough  range  for  the  choicest  grower. 

Fall  and  winter  apples  are  the  best 
to  plant  for  commercial  purposes  in 
British  Columbia.  They  bring  much 
higher  prices  than  early  varieties, 
and  furthermore  can  be  held  if  mar- 
ket conditions  are  not  proper  just  at 
picking  time  when  there  is  liable  to 
be  a too  plentifulness. 

Jonathan  is  destined  to  become  very 
popular,  and  Stark  Bros.’  new  ones, 
Black  Ben,  Delicious  and  King  David, 
are  being  planted  quite  extensively. 

On  the  steamer  I overheard  a dis- 
cussion of  the  Black  Ben.  I told 
them  what  I knew  of  it,  and  someone 
produced  a sample,  which  he  had 
raised,  and  quartering  it,  gave  to  the 
listeners.  Not  a few  of  the  young 
Delicious  trees  will  go  to  British  Co- 
lumbia on  The  Fruit-Grower’s  liberal 
offer  in  March  number,  no  doubt. 

The  British  Columbia  apples  keep 
most  remarkably  well.  Apples  lying 
around  in  windows  and  in  warm 
rooms  were  perfectly  solid,  fresh  and 
delicious  at  Christmas. 

Strawberries!  What’s  that  motto 
of  the  Strawberry  Journal — “God 
might  have  made  a better  thing  than 
the  strawberry,  but  he  didn’t.”  Of 
course  this  fruit  will  grow  anywhere, 
nevertheless  the  settlers  here  say. 
with  convincing  nods,  “conditions  are 
satisfactory  in  the  Kootenay  district.” 
I guess  they  know  it;  in  fact,  I be- 
lieve “the  Lord  might  have  made  a 
better  land  to  grow  strawberries,  but 
he  didn’t” — that  is,  it’s  on  a par  with 
any. 

Last  year  about  29,000  crates  of 
strawberries  were  shipped  from  the 
Kootenay.  The  quality  of  the  Koote- 
nay berry  has  won  it  a reputation  in 
Winnipeg  markets.  The  most  impor- 
tant thing  about  it  is  that  planted  be- 
tween the  rows  of  young  fruit  trees, 
and  while  you  are  getting  no  profit 
from  the  trees  but  are  waiting  for 
them  to  mature,  the  strawberries  can 


NO  IRRIGATION 

IS  NEEDED  ON  ===== 

KOOTENAY  LANDS 

Best  Soil,  Climate  and  Fruit  in  the  World 


Do  you  know  that  a mature  orchard  in  British 
Columbia  will  net  from  $400.00  up  per  acre  in  a sea- 
son? Figure  it  up.  Sixty  apple  trees  to  the  acre,  the 
fruit  sells  at  $10  to  $25  per  tree.  A11  temperate  zone 
Profits  fruits  grow,  and  are  wonderful  in  size,  color  and  qual- 

ity. No  insects  or  pests  here,  and  the  strict  inspectors 
are  keeping  them  out.  No  crop  failures  from  any 
cause. 


Climate 

and 

Homes 


The  winters  in  the  Kootenay  are  mild,  averaging 
in  temperature  fifteen  to  thirty  degrees  above  zero. 
The  winter  of  1904-5  brought  the  first  zero  weather 
in  six  years.  Our  home  sites  are  beautifully  located, 
overlooking  lakes  and  taking  in  the  mountain  scen- 
ery. Summer  nights  are  cooled  by  the  same  lakes 
and  mountains.  Lake  steamers  and  three  railway 
routes  connect  this  district  with  all  points  in  the  States 
and  Canada.  Good  schools  and  churches  are  every- 
where. 


Soil 

and 

Quality  of 
Fruit 


The  mineral  elements  in  the  soil  are  strong  and 
enduring  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
fruit  tree.  Fruit  grows  to  enormous  size  and  with- 
out a blemish.  The  mineral,  again,  brings  out  the 
color  and  produces  a quality  par  excellence,  so  that 
Kootenay  fruit  is  widely  famous,  taking  highest  prizes 
in  the  London  Horticultural  Shows. 


Helps 


For  helps  before  the  orchard  is  in  bearing  vege- 
tables, strawberries  and  poultry,  all  bring  extremely 
high  prices  and  do  the  very  best.  Poultry  raising  is 
particularly  profitable  as  so  few  are  in  it  yet. 


Prices 

and 

Terms 


Our  prices  range  from  $50  per  acre  up,  on  four- 
year  terms.  We  have  none  but  good  lands.  The  same 
class  of  fruit  land  in  Washington  is  now  worth  $300 
per  acre  upwards.  Splendid  markets  and  shipping 
facilities  insure  that  the  present  low  prices  cannot 
last  long. 

We  want  you  to  send  a postal  today  for  complete 
information  and  illustrated  booklets  showing  our 
present  fine  orchards.  This  is  certainly  the  country 
you  are  looking  for,  prosperous  and  delightful. 


s. 


M.  BRYDGES 


BRYDGES,  BLAKEMORE 
AND  CAMERON,  LTD. 


NELSON,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


A Post  Card 

Will  Bring 

YOU 

Our  Select  List  and 
All  Information 
Regarding 

KOOTENAY 

FRUIT 

LANDS 

Improved  and 
Unimproved 


Write  Today 


McMorris  & Horstead 
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be  bringing  you  in  $200  net  per  acre, 
and  more  frequently. 

Poultry — I guess  It  buys  more 
dresses  for  the  American  farm  wife 
than  all  the  wheat  and  corn — yes,  and 
the  groceries,  including  chewing  to- 
bacco. Also  In  British  Columbia  the 
old  hen  can  be  called  on  by  the  new 
fruit-grower  to  help  make  the  living 
before  the  apples  and  plums  and  cher- 
ries are  old  enough  to  bear.  Add 
bees  and  the  combination  is  complete. 

Eggs  in  Nelson,  while  I was  there, 
brought  75  cents  per  dozen.  No,  they 
were  no  larger  than  common  20  cent 
“Iowa  Hen”  eggs.  In  summer  they 
bring  40  cents.  Kootenay  climate  is 
very  well  adapted  to  poultry. 

I am  favored  with  a record  of  the 
daily  temperature  and  precipitation 
at  Nelson  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 


with not  a grain  of  the  alluring  gold, 
is  considered  the  richest  dirt  in  the 
land.  Yet  the  mining,  with  enormous 
aggregate  output  of  gold,  silver,  iron 
and  coal,  the  smelting,  the  lumbering, 
employing  their  thousands  of  men, 
all  at  high  wages,  make  the  best  mar- 
kets right  at  the  fruit-grower’s  door. 
It  is  well. 

But  to  return  to  soil.  Around  Na- 
kusp  the  soil  is  a very  mellow,  red 
loam,  not  baking  at  all  in  the  hot 
sun.  In  Whatshan  Valley,  south  of 
Nakusp,  there  seems  to  prevail  about 
four  inches  of  pure  leaf  and  veget- 
able mold.  This  ground  is  very  rich. 
The  two  points  just  named  are  on 
Arrow  Lake.  Kootenay  Lake  soil  is, 
1 understand,  the  same  in  quality, 
but  is  described  as  “chocolate  colored 
silt.” 


mountains,  from  any  of  the  settle- 
ments, is  still  the  primeval  wildness, 
with  its  game  and  Its  fish  and  its 
beauties.  Over  there  are  the  deer 
and  caribou,  and  the  wonderfully 
antlered  elk,  the  sheep,  and  the  indis- 
tinguishable goat,  losing  himself  In  the 
whiteness  of  the  snow.  There  toils 
the  beaver,  with  his  fur  kinsmen, 
otter  and  marten.  Ducks  and  geese 
swarm,  and  the  law  limits  you  to  250 
ducks  in  a season!  Prairie  chickens 
strut  and  boom;  there  are  grouse  and 
partridges  and  quail  and  pheasants. 
Then  look  out  over  an  eddying  pool 
of  the  mountain  stream!  Speckled 
trout!  In  the  lakes  grey  trout,  sal- 
mon trout,  sturgeon,  whitefish,  and 
in  the  rivers  salmon. 

Assuredly  Canada  has  both  delight- 
ful and  wonderful  resources.  Last  of 


STRONG  POLICY 
of  DEVELOPMENT  in 
NAKUSP  FRUIT  VAL- 
LEY, KOOTENAY  DIS 
TRICT,  B.  C. 

Nakusp  fruit  lands  in  West  Koote- 
nay, British  Columbia,  will  without  a 
doubt,  possess  the  best  colony  of  fruit- 
growers in  the  province.  This  is  be- 
ing made  more  certain  every  day  by 
the  class  of  settlers  who  are  buying 
holdings.  That,  added  to  the  fact  that 
the  land  is  the  best  fruit  land  in  the 
province,  and  is  so  situated  that  it 
has  the  best  natural  facilities  for  de- 
velopment, make  it  inevitable  that  it 
will  surpass  all  other  parts  of  British 
Columbia.  It  is  also  the  purpose  of 
the  company  handling  these  lands  to 
keep  one  of  its  most  heavily  interest- 
ed members  residing  on  the  property, 
looking  after  the  interests  of  both  the 
company  and  the  settlers.  And  among 
the  improvements  already  planned  by 
the  company  are,  a large  farm  of 
their  own,  nurseries  for  supplying 
young  fruit  trees  of  every  kind,  and 
also  a fruit  exchange,  which  will  pro- 
vide for  excellent  markets. 

In  the  Nakusp  Valley  ten  acre 
farms  are  sold  to  actual  settlers  for 
$1,000,  only  $100  cash  being  required, 
and  terms  made  by  which  the  balance 
may  be  worked  out.  In  this  valley 
the  rainfall  is  ample,  no  irrigation  be- 
ing necessary;  this  fact,  together  with 
the  mineral  strength  of  the  soil,  pro- 
duces full  crops  of  fruit  every  season. 

Our  land  is  located  immediately 
around  Nakusp  and  in  the  beautiful 
Whatshan  Valley.  Owing  to  our  pol- 
icy of  development,  the  splendid 
Western  Canada  markets,  and  the 
small  area  of  fruit  lands  in  Canada, 
prices  of  our  lands  advance  each  sea- 
son, and  at  five  years  old  orchards 
will  be  worth  $1,000  an  acre,  as  they 
now  are  in  the  same  valleys  extend- 
ing across  the  boundary  into  Wash- 
ington. 

Drop  us  a postal  today  for  complete 
information.  Representatives  wanted. 

Frontier  Investment  Co. 

715  McIntyre  Block. 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. 


THE  PICTURESQUE  CITY  OF  NELSON,  B. 


ber  31,  1906.  Here  are  parts  of  it: 
The  average  maximum  temperature 
for  last  December  was  32  degrees 
Fahrenheit;  average  minimum,  28  de- 
grees. The  greatest  range  in  any  one 
day  was  32  degrees,  and  the  least  was 
3 degrees.  The  highest  temperature 
for  the  month  was  47  degrees  and  the 
lowest  13  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  a 
variation  of  only  24  degrees  for  the 
whole  month. 

The  rainfall  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember last  was  .7  6 inch,  and  the 
snowfall  30.5  inches.  That  is  quite  a 
lot  of  snow,  but  it  kept  melting  and 
the  greatest  amount  on  the  ground  at 
any  one  time  was  12  inches.  Sleigh- 
ing, however,  was  good  all  the  month 
excepting  four  days.  December  in 
1904  had  only  seven  days  of  sleighing, 
and  the  same  month  in  1905  only 
eight  days. 

The  hottest  temperature  during  the 
last  three  summers  has  been  94  de- 
grees, and  the  record  for  cold  for  the 
same  period  is  6 degrees  below  zero, 
February,  1905,  bringing  the  only  zero 
spell  in  three  consecutive  winters.  As 
to  late  and  early  frosts  in  fall,  the 
last  of  October  usually  sees  the  first 
frosts,  and  in  spring  the  last  frosts  of 
any  severeness  cease  early  in  April. 

Dry  spells  in  summer,  when  occur- 
ring, are  compensated  for  by  heavy 
dews.  For,  mind  you,  Kootenay  dis- 
trict requires  no  irrigation.  Usually 
no  week  passes  in  summer  without 
rain,  and  no  month  in  winter.  Un- 
common dry  periods  recorded  are, 
twelve  days  in  August  and  thirteen 
days  in  September,  1904;  nine  days  in 
June  and  twelve  days  in  August,  1905. 
But  the  longest  dry  spell  known  was 
twenty-six  days  between  July  and  Sep- 
tember, 1906.  The  apple  crop  was 
not  affected  in  the  least  by  this.  It 
seems  that  the  water  from  the  melt- 
ing snows  oozes  down  the  mountain 
sides  and  through  the  soil  of  the 
lower  lands.  The  dry  subsoil  assists 
and  the  silt  character  of  the  soil  is 
such  as  to  retain  moisture  remarkably 
well  with  frequent  culture  methods. 

Let’s  take  up  the  soil.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  “pay  dirt”  in  British 
Columbia.  Until  a few  years  ago  only 
that  dirt  which  left  little  shining  par- 
ticles of  gold  as  settlings  when 

washed  through  a pan,  was  noticed 
or  given  any  attention.  Now  that 
few  top  inches  of  vegetable  mold, 


The  choicest  lands  are  those  with 
lake  frontage,  and  danger  of  late 
frosts  is  perhaps  a little  less,  but 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  soil 
or  fertility  of  these  lands  and  of  the 
bench  lands  farther  back.  The  Koo- 
tenay and  Arrow  Lake  fruit  lands 
have  all  been  more  or  less  timbered, 
but  most  of  it  is  now  burned  over 
land  and  is  very  easily  cleared. 

The  following  notes  are  from  an  in- 
terview of  F.  G.  Farquier,  who  has 
lived  fourteen  years  in  this  district, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  set 
out  fruit. 

“We  have  a particularly  early  sea- 
son at  Nakusp.  I have  picked  my 
strawberries  as  early  as  the  29th  of 
May. 

“Raspberries  and  other  small  bush 
fruits  when  planted  come  along  with 
very  little  trouble.  The  cost  of  pick- 
ing raspberries  averages  35  cents  per 
crate.  Strawberries  cost  less,  aver- 
aging probably  30  cents.  Sometimes 
I have  Indians  picking  and  other 
times  Chinamen.  From  one-third  of 
an  acres  of  strawberries  last  season  I 
got  185  crates,  and  I sold  them  on  an 
average  of  $3.35  per  crate.  I have 
sold  strawberries  as  high  as  $5.00  a 
crate,  owing  to  having  them  on  the 
market  very  early. 

“I  calculate  that  my  apple  trees, 
which  are  four  years  planted,  brought 
me  in  an  average  last  year  of  about 
$6  per  tree.  I have  150  pear  trees, 
mostly  Bartletts,  but  some  Flemish 
Beauties  and  Winter  Nellis.  The 
Bartletts  have  so  far  proved  the  best, 
yielding  enormous  crops.  The  diffi- 
culty we  have  to  contend  with  is  the 
overloading  of  the  trees,  both  with 
pears  and  apples,  and  unless  one  is 
careful  to  pick  off  the  surplus  the 
young  trees  get  broken  down. 

“Plums  and  prunes  of  all  kinds 
grow  to  perfection,  the  yield  being 
unbelievable. 

“I  have  a young  peach  orchard 
coming  on.  I grow  Morello  and  Big- 
areau  cherries,  and  they  yield  tre- 
mendous crops,  and  I have  always 
found  a ready  market.  We  put  our 
cherries  up  in  eight-pound  boxes  and 
get  5c  to  12y2c  per  pound,  according 
to  the  season. 

“Clover  and  alfalfa  both  grow  well 
here,  and  hay  brings  $14  to  $16  a 
ton.” 

Over  the  cloud-capped,  wooded 


C. 


all  let  me  say,  her  government  is 
good,  thoroughly  representative,  every 
citizen  a voter  and  every  voter  a voice 
in  the  government;  attached  to  Eng- 
land only  nominally;  taxes  very  low; 
most  excellent  citizens  and  altogether 
a country  where  the  thousands  of 
Americans  who  are  going  there  will 
be  exceedingly  well  treated  and  will 
prosper.  A visit  there  makes  you  an 
enthusiast  on  Canada,  a friend  to  her 
people,  and  loath  to  leave. 

FREDERICK  J.  WRIGHT. 


Griffing’s  Semi-Tropic  Nurseries 
has  bought  the  business  of  the  Gulf 
Coast  Nursery,  Kingsville,  Texas,  and 
will  operate  under  the  former  name. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Griffing,  late  of  Griffing 
Bros.  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  will 
manage  the  firm,  and  special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  hardy  citrus  trees, 
best  varieties  of  budded  and  grafted 
pecans,  and  stock  especially  adapted 
to  that  country. 


^ ^ ^ 


Carnegie  has  found  a way  to  get  rid 
of  his  money — he  bought  some  apples 
in  Oregon  at  $4  per  box;  the  cost  of 
delivering  the  fruit  in  Pittsburg  was 
$3.50  per  box,  making  the  cost  $7.50 
per  box  of  96  apples.  That’s  a good 
way  to  spend  the  monty,  though. 


Summerland,B.C. 

THE  SAN  JOSE  OF  CANADA 

Climate  delightful.  Average  of  lowest 
night  temperatures,  Dec.,  Jan.,  Feb.  last 
winter  3.84  below  freezing.  Marvelously 
rich  soil,  specially  adapted  to  fruit  raising. 
Highest  medals  year  after  year  In  London; 
also  Edinburgh,  1906,  open  competition  with 
the  British  Empire.  No  insect  scourges. 

PRODUCTS — Peaches  up  to  14  in.  in  girth. 
Finest  flavor.  Special  quotations  outside 
markets.  Returns  to  $1,000  an  acre  and 
over.  Apricots,  quinces,  nectarines,  al- 
monds, grapes,  pears  and  small  fruits.  Ap- 
ples. choicest  varieties,  same  soil,  highest 
perfection,  witness  awards  . Crops  heavy, 
Prices  3%c  lb.  1906,  and  steadily  rising. 
MARKETS — Ever  expanding.  Coast  cities 
and  interior  mining  camps;  abroad,  British 
Isles,  France,  Australia,  Hawaii,  China  and 
Japan;  eastward,  Manitoba,  Alberta,  larger 
than  Germany,  with  its  66,000,000; 
Saskatchewan,  ditto.  Two  empires  which 
can't  grow  our  fruits,  filling  up  at  our  doors. 
They  look  to  us.  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS — 
Unique;  clean,  bright  people.  Seat  of 
O’Kanagan  Baptist  College.  Boating,  bath- 
ing. yachting,  fishing,  hunting.  Dry  belt. 
Irrigation.  Water  $2.50  per  acre.  Orchards 
planted  and  cared  for  five  years  till  bearing. 
Five  and  ten  acre  lots,  improved  and  un- 
improved. Quantity  of  land  limited.  Write 
J.  M.  Robinson,  Summerland,  founder  of 
Peachland,  Summerland  and  East  Summer- 
land.  I 


CREAM  SEPARATOR  CDEC 

This  is  a genuine  offer  1 ||  b b 
made  to  introdnop  th«  . 


• made  to  introduce  the  - 

PEOPLES  CREAM  SEPARATOR  in  every 
neighborhood.  It  is  the  best  and  sim- 
plest in  the  world.  We  ask  that  you 
show  it  to  your  neighbors  who  have 
cows.  Send  your  name  and  the  name 
of  the  nearest  freight  office.  Address 
, PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO. 
'Dept.  73  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


for  photogra-  \ 
phic  souvenir  of 
"The  Lake  and  the 
Land  of  Last  Mountain 
Valley." 


4 * proportion 

Buy  Land  in  the 
Last  Mountain  Val- 
ley, theGarden  of  West- 
ern Canada,  and  you’ll 
own  a home  like  this.  Right  in  the  heart 
of  the  Great  Wheat  Plain  of  Saskatche- 
wan. Ample  timber  for  fuel  and 
fencing  in  the  district. 

Wm.  Pearson  Co. 


311  Northern  Bank  Building 
WINNIPEG.  MAN. 
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Fruits  on  Vancouver  Island 


Today  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world 
are  turned  to  the  Canadian  West. 
The  vast  prairie  lands  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  which  have  been  freely 
given  to  all  comers  have  attracted 
settlers,  not  only  from  the  United 
States  and  England,  but  from  every 
country  in  Europe  and  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
There  are  many  people,  however,  to 
whom  the  wide  prairies  have  no  at- 
tractions. They  are  not  prepared  to 
forego  the  pleasures  of  an  equitable 
climate  for  the  sake  of  getting  free 
lands,  even  when  there  is  a certainty 


Columbia  have  in  a somewhat  half- 
hearted way  been  trying  to  convince 
outsiders  that  their  lands  are  well 
adapted  for  fruit-growing.  The  great- 
est obstacle  in  the  way  was  the  fact 
that  many,  even  of  their  own  people, 
were  skeptical,  and  those  who  were 
optimistic  were  looked  upon  as  boost- 
ers. 

The  tide  has  turned,  however.  In 
Upper  British  Columbia  they  have 
been  more  progressive  than  we  on  the 
coast.  They  have  advertised  more, 
with  the  result  that  they  have  be- 
come better  known.  What  they  have 


HOW  MONTMORENCY  CHERRIES  GROW  ON  VANCOUVER  ISLAND 


of  making  money.  To  such  there  is 
a great  field  of  opportunity  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  is  neither  ex- 
treme heat  in  summer  nor  extreme 
cold  in  winter;  where  the  thermome- 
ter seldom  falls  below  freezing  point, 
and  the  fields  are  often  as  green  at 
Christmas  time  as  are  the  emerald 
hills  of  Ireland  in  May. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers and  the  periodical  gold  rushes 
to  Cariboo  and  the  Yukon,  there  has 
been  a quite  prevalent  idea  abroad 
that  British  Columbia  is  nothing  but 
a sea  of  mountains;  that  the  mining, 
lumbering,  and  fishing  industries  are 
the  only  ones  worthy  of  attention; 
and  that  the  only  lands  fit  for  culti- 
vation are  a few  gardens  where  the 
thrifty,  industrious,  but  enigmatical 
Chinee  raised  a few  unsanitary  vege- 
tables for  the  use  of  the  residents.  It 
always  takes  time  to  combat  a settled 
idea.  For  years  the  people  of  British 


had  to  offer  has  been  of  undoubted 
value.  Their  irrigated  lands  produce 
the  best  winter  apples  in  the  world. 
They  knew  what  they  had  and  they 
told  about  it  to  such  effect  that  today 
the  Okanagan  is  perhaps  better 
known  than  any  other  part  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

On  Vancouver  Island  the  people, 
even  of  the  city  of  Victoria,  have  only 
just  awakened  to  the  fact  that  their 
lands  are  equally  as  good  for  fruit- 
growing as  those  in  the  Okanagan, 
with  the  added  advantage  of  not 
needing  irrigation.  The  winter  ap- 
ples that  are  grown  here  are  not 
quite  so  large  nor  of  so  bright  a color, 
but  in  summer  and  early  fall  varieties 
the  orchards  of  Vancouver  Island 
have  not  yet  been  beaten.  The  fruit 
is  large,  of  a fine  color  and  flavor, 
and  commands  the  highest  prices 
wherever  offered. 

In  a short  time  Victoria  will  be  sur- 


A Beautiful  Magazine  Six  Months  for  25c 

“The  Canadian  West,”  a beautifully  illustrated  monthly  magazine  of 
general  interest,  full  of  good  stories  by  well-known  writers,  and,  above 
all,  the  latest  and  most  authentic  information  regarding  Western  Canada, 
will  be  sent  for  six  months  on  receipt  of  25  cents,  cash  or  postage.  If, 
after  reading  the  Canadian  West  three  months,  and  you  feel  that  you 
have  not  received  many  times  your  25  cents’  worth,  your  money  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded.  Address 

WALTER  E.  GUNN  CO.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada 


Do  You  Know  One  Dissatisfied 
Farmer  in  the  United  States 


If  so,  send  his  name  to  us,  so  that  we  can  give  him  authentic  infor- 
mation of  the  vast  opportunities  in  Western  Canada.  With  all  that  has 
been  written  on  this  remarkable  new  country,  the  half  has  not  been  told 
of  Western  Canada’s  wonderful  fertility  and  resources.  There  is  not  a 
country  in  the  world  today  where  a farmer  can  make  as  much  money 
and  make  it  as  easily  as  in  this  Canadian  West. 

Wheat  runs  22  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  the  average,  against  14  in 
Minnesota  and  Iowa.  There  are  plenty  of  homesteads  left,  or  land  near 
railroad  stations  can  be  had  for  $9.00  to  $20.00  an  acre.  Practically  all 
the  land  grows  No.  1 hard  wheat,  which  commands  the  highest  market 
prices,  and  fortunes  are  being  made  in  cattle  raising,  mixed  farming, 
dairy  farming,  and  market  gardening.  The  warm  Chinook  winds  make 
winters  mild  enough  even  for  winter  grazing. 

Write  to  any  one  of  the  following  and  learn  in  detail  all  the  facts. 

FREE — We  will  send  you  booklets,  a geography  and  literature  for 
the  asking.  Simply  write  a postal  card  today.  It  may  mean  your  for- 
tune. Write  Dept.  “H,”  either 


Minister  Agriculture 
Regina,  Sask. 
Minister  Agriculture 
Edmonston,  Alta. 


Minister  Agriculture 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
Land  Dept.  C.  P.  Ry. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 


Traffic  Dept.,  C.  N.  Ry. 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  or 
Supt.  Immigration 
Ottawa,  Ont. 


WESTERN  CANADA  THE  LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY 


For  cheap  land,  and  yet  producing  the  greatest  results,  there  la  no 
better  district  In  Western  Canada  than 


The  Famous  Vermilion  Valley  in 

Northern  Alberta 

Bounded  on  the  south  by  the  main  line  of  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way and  on  the  north  by  the  great  Saskatchewan  River,  our  Company 
owns  200,000  acres  of  rich  black  loam  on  clay  sub-soil.  Level  to  gently 
rolling;  light  poplar  brush,  easy  to  clear;  hay  plentiful;  water  the  best; 
grass  mixed  with  prairie,  the  richest  fodder  for  cattle. 

The  coming  home  of  the  mixed  farmer.  We  sell  from  160  acres  up- 
wards; terms  easy  for  all  to  meet,  namely,  one-sixth  cash,  and  the  bal- 
ance in  five  equal  annual  payments,  with  Interest  at  six  per  cent; 
clear  Torrens  title. 

Prices  run  from  $8.00  an  acre  upwards 

If  you  are  Interested  and  Intend  settling  in  Vermilion  Valley,  lose  no 
time.  Buy  now,  before  the  rise  .comes,  or  all  the  land  is  sold. 

For  maps  and  literature  apply  to 

The  Western  Canada  Land  Company,  Ltd. 

NARES,  ROBINSON  & BLACK, 

General  Agents 

S81  MAIN  STREET,  WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA. 
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rounded  by  orchards.  Already  the 
long  straight  rows  of  trees  are  very 
conspicuous,  no  matter  in  which  di- 
rection you  drive  or  ride  about.  In 
the  spring,  the  roads  are  fragrant 
with  apple  blossoms,  almost  all  on 
young  trees,  with  here  and  there  the 
home  of  a pioneer  in  the  industry, 
whose  trees  have  come  almost  to  ma- 
turity. These  pioneers  are  the  men 
who  have  been  experimenting  for 
years;  sowing  the  seeds,  as  it  were, 
of  an  industry  that  is  destined  to 
prove  of  greater  value  than  any  other 
in  all  the  great  West. 

In  order  to  prove  that  what  I have 
to  say  on  this  subject  is  not  just  “hot 
air”  I visited  Rockside  Orchard,  the 
home  of  one  of  these  pioneers  and 
there  interviewed  W.  M.  Palmer,  the 
junior  partner  in  the  firm,  of  R.  M. 
Palmer  & Son,  his  father  being  away 
in  England  looking  after  the  British 
Columbia  fruit  exhibit. 

While  quite  ready  to  give  informa- 
tion Mr.  Palmer  was  above  all  anx- 
ious that  nothing  should  be  overstat- 
ed, and  in  order  that  his  figures 
might  be  exact  he  allowed  me  to  bor- 
row his  shipping  book  from  which 
the  output  for  the  season  is  taken. 

Rockside  Orchard  is  only  fifteen 
acres  in  extent  and  of  this  nine  acres 
has  come  to  maturity,  the  other  six 
being  planted  to  young  trees  which 
will  very  soon  be  bearing.  In  the 


probably  the  net  return  from  them 
is  larger. 

In  calculating  the  cost  of  growing 
fruit  the  following  figures  may  be 
helpful: 

A commission  of  10  per  cent  is  usu- 
ally charged  for  marketing.  Apple 
boxes  cost  about  ten  cents  each,  plum 
crates  6 cents,  pear  boxes  9 cents, 
rhubarb  boxes  9 cents,  4 lb.  baskets 
for  plums  4 cents  each,  strawberry 
crates  with  boxes  complete  to  hold 
24  lbs.  19  cents. 

The  cost  of  packing  apples  is  about 
6 cents  a box,  pears  6 cents  a box  and 
plums  7 cents  a crate.  Other  fruits 
do  not  require  packing. 

The  cost  of  picking  apples  is  5 
cents  a box,  pears  5 cents  a box, 
plums  5 cents  a crate,  strawberries 
1 % cents  a pound,  raspberries  IV2 
cents,  • Loganberries  IV2  cents,  cher- 
ries 1 H cents  a pound. 

The  land  between  the  trees  needs 
cultivating  about  six  times  during  the 
year;  it  should  also  be  fertilized.  The 
trees  need  pruning  every  season  and 
spraying  at  least  twice.  These  are 
not  expensive  operations  but  they 
must  be  attended  to  if  one  is  to  suc- 
ceed. It  will  be  quite  evident  to 
everyone  who  knows  anything  about 
farming  that  a large  amount  of  work 
can  be  done  for  one  thousand  dollars 
or  one  quarter  of  the  gross  proceeds 
of  the  season’s  output  in  a poor  seas- 


rows with  a plow,  from  seven  to  eight 
feet  apart,  place  the  plants,  two  or 
more  plants  in  a hill,  about  three  feet 
apart,  which  will  insure  a perfect 
stand,  the  plants  should  be  cut  off 
within  a few  inches  of  the  top  of  the 
ground,  to  give  a better  chance  for 
cultivation,  corn,  beans,  or  any  kind 
of  a garden  crop  that  can  be  cultivat- 
ed can  be  grown  between  the  rows  of 
berries.  The  first  season  the  tract 
should  be  kept  thoroughly  cultivated 
and  well  Irrigated  at  all  times.  Not 
much  can  be  expected  for  the  two 
first  years  on  a raspberry  tract;  the 
third  year  should  bring  forth  a full 
crop,  and  if  the  grower  has  been 
faithful  to  his  task  he  will  find  his  re- 
ward is  even  beyond  what  his  imag- 
ination has  pictured  to  him,  especially 
if  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  raspberry.  There  are, 
indeed,  wonderful  possibilities  in  the 
Marlboro  raspberry,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  some  of  the  growers  near 
Loveland,  for  the  past  season  will 
show.  For  instance,  one  grower  had 
one  and  seven-eighths  acres  in  Marl- 
boro raspberries  from  which  he  gath- 
ered 1200  crates  at  an  average  price 
of  $1.16  per  crate,  making  a total  of 
$1392,  his  total  expense  account  for 
the  same  was  $600,  leaving  a net  pro- 
fit of  $792,  or  about  $420  per  acre, 
Another  person  with  one  acre  reports 
a sale  of  $660  from  .the  one  acre  and 


OKANAGAN  VALLEY 
FRUIT  LANDS 

Near  Vernon  la  the  largest  fruit 
ranch  In  all  Canada.  Thla  same  ranch 
has  a great  flock  of  pure-bred  poul- 
try, and  thousands  of  cattle,  horses, 
sheep  and  hogs.  All  branches  of 
farming  pay  here.  But  the  peculiar 
soil  and  mild  climate  produces  abso- 
lutely perfect  fruit  In  size,  color  and 
flavor.  No  Insects.  VaBt  shipments 
of  enormous  sized,  beautiful,  deli- 
cious apples  are  sent  out  In  Increasing 
amounts  every  season. 

We  have  large  blocks  of  the  choic- 
est fruit  lands  for  sale.  Splendid  lo- 
cations. beautiful  home  sites,  all  near 
Vernon,  a county  seat  of  3.000  peo- 
ple. Climate  here,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, Is  delightful.  Send  for  booklets 
today. 

POLSON  BROS,  G CO. 

45  Barnard  Avenue  Vernon,  British  Columbia 


Our  Illustrated  Booklet 

tells  you  all  about  the 

Kootenay 

British  Columbia’s 
Famous  Fruit  District 


Kootenay  Fruit  Lands 
Produce  from 


AN  EXHIBITION  OF  FRUIT  AT  VICTORIA— NOTE  THE  CAREFUL  PACKING 


older  part  of  the  orchard  there  were 
a number  of  trees  that,  having  prov- 
ed unadaptable  to  the  district,  had 
been  top-grafted  and  were  therefore 
not  in  bearing.  Of  those  allowed  to 
remain  many  are  of  varieties  that 
would  not  be  planted  had  the  work 
to  be  done  over  again.  These  facts 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
making  any  estimate  from  the  follow- 
ing statistics.  In  between  the  trees 
in  the  newer  part  of  the  orchard  the 
small  fruits  and  rhubarb  are  cultivat- 
ed. When  the  trees  get  about  eight 
or  nine  years  old  these  will  be  dis- 
carded and  nothing  but  the  larger 
fruits  grown. 

Although  this  has  been  a poor 
year  for  apples  with  the  exception  of 
one  variety  the  folowing  results  were 
obtained; 

From  92  Wealthy  trees,  370  boxes; 
from  71  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  116 
boxes;  from  50  Blenheimi  Oranges, 
112  boxes;  from  38  Keswick  Codlin, 
93  boxes;  from  35  Yellow  Transpar- 
ent, 64  boxes;  from  43  Hyslop  Crab, 
64  boxes;  other  varieties,  115  boxes; 
making  a total  of  931  boxes,  the  aver- 
are  wholesale  price  of  which  was 
$1.25  per  box. 

Besides  apples  there  were  sold  as 
follows: 

Plums  and  prunes,  6 30  crates,  at 
76  cents  average  price;  cherries,  195 
crates,  at  12  y2  cents  per  lb.  (24  lbs. 
to  crate);  pears,  69  boxes,  at  $1.50  to 
$2.00  per  box;  strawberries,  313 
crates  at  12 V2  cents  per  lb.' (24  lbs. 
to  crate);  raspberries,  196  crates  at 
10  cents  per  lb.  (24  lbs.  to  crate); 
Loganberries,  174  crates  at  8 to  10 
cents  per  lb.  (24  lbs.  to  crate);  rhu- 
barb, 149  boxes  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50 
per  box,  as  well  as  forced  rhubarb, 
currants,  gooseberries,  potatoes  and 
numerous  small  items. 

Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  work  this  out  will  find  that  the 
gross  income  from  the  orchard  for 
the  past  season  has  been  considerably 
over  $4,000,  yet  this  has  been  only  a 
three-quarter  season  in  output  and 
the  conditions  as  before  stated  have 
been  unfavorable  in  several  respects. 

Had  the  apple  trees  been  all  of 
the  “Wealthy”  variety  the  return 
would  have  been  $5  per  tree  or,  al- 
lowing one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
trees  to  the  acre,  a gross  revenue  of 
$675  per  acre.  The  expense  of  culti- 
vating and  marketing  apples  Is  less 
than  with  any  other  fruit,  so  that 


on.  That  would  still  leave  a very 
handsome  profit. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
opening  up  of  the  rich  valleys  of 
British  Columbia  has  always  been 
the  large  cost  of  clearing  off  the 
stumps.  This  difficulty  is  being  solv- 
ed by  the  introduction  of  donkey  en- 
gines, similar  to  those  used  for  log- 
ging. With  these  and  a small  quan- 
tity of  powder  the  stumps  are  torn 
out  of  the  ground  by  main  force  and 
the  land  then  immediately  becomes 
available  for  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural purposes.  In  the  Victoria 
district  a large  part  of  the  land  is 
clear  of  timber,  but  take  the  island 
as  a whole,  the  clearings  are  only 
spots  on  the  map.  Many  of  the  rich- 
est valleys  have  not  yet  been  touched 
hence  the  possibilities  for  develop- 
ment are  indeed  vast.  The  tide  of 
immigration  is  coming  this  way.  The 
news  is  leaking  out  that  money  can 
be  made  from  the  land  and  there  are 
always  people  looking  for  just  such 
opportunities.  It  would  not  be  safe 
to  make  predictions  for  any  such  that 
I might  dare  to  make  would  undoubt- 
edly fall  short  of  what  the  future 
really  holds  in  store  for  our  province. 

H.  F.  PULLEN. 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

^ ^ ^ 

The  Red  Raspberry  In  Colorado. 

Some  one  has  said  that  he  who  suc- 
ceeds in  producing  a new  variety  of 
fruit  is  a public  benefactor,  and  I be- 
lieve that  he  who  takes  this  new  fruit 
and  successfully  cultivates  it,  and 
supplies  the  needs  of  the  human  fam- 
ily, is  even  a greater  benefactor.  Of 
the  red  raspberries,  in  Colorado  we 
have  practically  settled  upon  three 
kinds  as  being  the  best,  namely  the 
Marlboro,  Cuthbert  and  Turner,  and 
I will  say  that  for  all  commercial  pur- 
poses, the  Marlboro  is  now  considered 
the  most  profitable.  It  is  the  most 
prolific  of  all  varieties,  stands  ship- 
ping well,  and  is  of  good  uniform 
size  and  color.  The  other  two  kinds 
are  more  suitable  for  family  use  but 
are  poor  shippers. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  in 
planting  a raspberry  patch  is  to  se- 
lect a piece  of  good,  rich,  well-drain- 
ed land,  which  should  have  grade 
enough  for  water  to  flow  gently 
through  the  rows.  The  land  should 
be  plowed  deeply  and  thoroughly  pul- 
verized, after  which  mark  out  the 


an  expense  account  of  $330,  showing 
a net  profit  of  $330  per  acre. 

I could  name  a number  of  other 
cases  similar  to  these,  but  these  are 
some  of  the  best  reports  that  we  have 
received,  but  they  range  from  this 
down  according  to  care  and  attention 
given.  A good  many  people  living 
near  town  have  small  tracts  in  their 
gardens  where  they  simply  raise 
enough  to  purchase  their  groceries  or 
pay  the  living  expenses  of  the  family. 

Colorado  is  taking  the  lead  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  red  raspberry.  I 
am  informed  that  for  the  past  three 
years  Loveland  has  shipped  more 
red  raspberries  than  any  other  point 
in  the  world.  The  crop  this  last  year 
was  less  than  the  two  years  previous, 
which  was  caused  by  the  very  mild 
weather  during  the  winter  months, 
which  caused  the  canes  to  heat  and 
die.  The  prospect  for  this  year  is 
very  promising  and  the  estimate  from 
the  Loveland  district  is  between  for- 
ty and  fifty  thousand  crates. 

Our  most  successful  growers  begin 
cutting  the  old  canes  out  soon  after 
the  fruit  is  all  gathered.  This  has  a 
tendency  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
the  new  canes  and  gives  a better 
chance  for  cultivation.  The  old  canes 
should  all  be  removed  and  the  new 
ones  thinned  to  eight  or  ten  good 
strong  canes  to  the  hill.  This  com- 
pletes the  work  on  the  raspberry 
patch,  until  time  to  cover  the  plants 
for  the  winter,  which  is  done  by  first 
plowing  a furrow  on  each  side  of  the 
row,  then  begin  at  one  end  of  the  row 
and  bend  the  first  hill  from  you,  over 
the  second  hill,  then  bend  the  second 
hill  over  the  top  of  first  hill  and  pin 
down  with  stick  made  from  old  canes 
cut  out,  continue  this  process  through 
to  end  of  row;  this  method  will  be 
found  more  satisfactory  than  putting 
soil  on  the  cane  to  hold  down  until 
you  can  plow.  After  the  entire  patch 
is  pinned  down,  take  your  two-horse 
plow  and  plow  three  or  more  furrows 
on  each  side  of  row,  throwing  dirt  to- 
ward the  row.  If  any  bushes  are 
left  uncovered,  complete  the  work 
with  a shovel  to  exclude  all  air  from 
the  canes. 

During  the  winter  months,  the 
raspberry  patch  should  receive  a lib- 
eral allowance  of  barn  yard  manure, 
this  will  complete  the  work  until 
time  for  uncovering  the  plants  in  the 
spring,  which  should  be  done  from 
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Cold  weather  unknown.  Our 
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Comes  every 
half  month,  bursting  with 
easily-followed  directions  how  to  buy, 
handle,  rear  and  get  money,  honey  and 
profit  from  bees.  Sample  copy  and  a 
booklet  that  tells  an  honest  amateur’s  ex- 
perience, free.  Six  months’  trial,  25c. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  O. 
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tells  how  to  make  the  most  money  with  bees. 
Contributors  are  practical  honey-producers 
who  knowhow.  Interesting  — Instructive.  $1 
per  year;  3 mos.  (13  copies),  20c.  Sample  free. 

, American  Bee  Journal,  334  Dearborn  St., Chicago  ] 


April  10th  to  the  20th,  depending 
somewhat  on  the  weather. 

The  State  of  Colorado  owes  a great 
deal  of  gratitude  to  the  horticultural 
interests,  than  to  any  other  industry, 
not  perhaps  that  it  represents  a 
greater  amount  of  wealth,  but  that  he 
is  laying  a foundation  for  an  industry 
that  will  continue  to  grow  throughout 
the  ages.  The  gold  and  silver  mines 
of  our  state  may  cease  to  produce, 
but  the  fruits  and  flowers  planted  by 
the  horticulturist  will  continue  to 
feed  the  hungry  and  beautify  the 
home  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  to 
melt  the  perpetual  snows  on  our 
mountain  tops. 

M.  A.  KILBURN. 

Loveland,  Colo. 
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Decline  In  Peach  Growing  in  Eastern 
States. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  just  made  public  a 
bulletin  on  improvement  in  peach 
growing  prepared  by  G.  F.  Warren,  of 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
calling  attention  to  what  he  calls  the 
"rapid  decline  in  the  peach  industry 
in  New  Jersey  and  also  in  Delaware 
and  Maryland.” 

According  to  the  United  States  cen- 
sus reports,  there  were  in  the  United 
States  53,886,000  peach  trees  in  1890 
and  99,919,000  in  1900,  an  increase  of 
more  than  85  per  cent  in  ten  years. 
During  this  time  the  number  in  New 
Jersey  decreased  from  4,414,000  in 
1890  to  2,727,000  in  1900,  a loss  of  38 
per  cent. 

Only  three  states  showed  a decrease 
— New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware. Every  other  state  increased  its 
peach  orchards.  In  1890  these  three 
states  had  28  per  cent  of  all  the  peach 
trees  in  the  United  States.  In  1900 
they  had  only  9 per  cent. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a panic 
among  the  growers,  owing  to  the  San 
Jose  scale.  But  the  department  de- 
clares that  this  has  not  been  the  omy 
trouble. 

“As  is  usual  when  any  serious  en- 
emy threatens  a crop,  all  troubles  are 
charged  to  this  pest,”  says  the  bul- 
letin. "Damages  from  starvation,  lack 
of  tillage,  borers,  leaf  curl  and  brown 
rot  are  very  frequently  all  bunched 
and  charged  to  the  account  of  the 
scale.” 

In  the  field  work  a study  was  made 
of  soils,  tillage,  fertilization,  spraying, 
varieties,  diseases,  insects  and  other 
questions. 

The  more  important  suggestions  to 
growers  with  a view  to  overcoming 
present  unfavorable  conditions  are 
thus  summarized  for  the  considera- 
tion of  peach-growers  in  Maryland, 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey  for  the  first 
year: 

Select  a well-drained  field,  one  that 
has  also  good  air  drainage,  higher 
than  the  surrounding  land  if  possible. 

If  possible  have  the  field  some  dis- 
tance from  other  orchards. 

Lime  the  soil  before  planting,  unless 
sure  that  it  is  not  needed. 

Buy  good,  thrifty  trees  of  a nursery- 
man who  is  not  only  honest,  but  in- 
telligent— one  who  knows  the  diseases 
of  the  peach,  so  that  he  will  not  be 
propagating  diseased  trees. 

Remove  the  borers,  if  there  are  any. 
Prune  to  a whip,  or  nearly  so. 

Dip  in  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  be- 
fore setting. 

Plant  far  enough  apart  so  that  it 
will  be  easy  to  drive  through  when 
spraying. 

Fertilize  well  and  plant  corn  or 
other  tilled  crops  between  the  trees. 

Prune  in  June,  so  as  to  start  the 
formation  of  the  heads. 

Remove  the  borers  in  the  fall. 

Spray  the  next  spring. 

The  suggestion  for  subsequent  years 
are  as  follows: 

Prune  every  year,  doing  some  head- 
ing in  as  well  as  thinning  out. 

Spray  thoroughly  every  spring  be- 
fore the  buds  swell. 

Till  every  year,  beginning  early  in 
the  season  and  stopping  early. 

Fertilize  liberally  with  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  particularly  with 
potash.  If  barnyard  manure  is  used 
also  apply  muriate  of  potash. 

Remove  the  borers  every  fall  arid 
again  in  the  spring. 

After  having  given  this  good  care, 
promptly  remove  all  sick  trees. 

Thin  the  fruit  when  necessary. 

Grade  the  fruit  carefully.  Put  up 
the  first  quality  in  a package  that 
differs  from  that  used  for  the  poorer 
grades. 

If  the  peach  orchard  is  neglected 
in  order  to  care  for  the  corn  crop  the 
profits  must  be  expected  to  come  from 
the  corn. 

Principles  of  Organization  of  Fruit- 
Growers. 

Perhaps  no  man  in  the  country 
knows  more  about  the  management  of 
fruit-shipping  associations  than  E.  H. 
Shepar.d,  manager  of  the  Hood  River 
(Ore.)  Union,  and  here  are  some  sug- 
gestions he  makes  to  growers  who 
have  formed  similar  organizations  or 
contemplate  doing  so: 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be 
contemplating  organization,  and  as  a 
suggestion  for  possible  improvement 
of  existing  associations,  I desire  to 
call  attention  to  a few  principles  in- 
volved in  proper  organization.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  a matter  of  business 
to  make  your  associations  just  as 
strong  as  possible.  The  proper  selec- 


tion of  your  board  of  directors  carries 
conviction  of  proper  management. 
Your  directors  should  be  successful 
growers,  men  of  good  business  ability, 
popular,  and  recognized  as  giving  ev- 
ery man  a square  deal.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  should  be  selected  so  as  to 
represent  every  locality  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

Every  association  should  be  organ- 
ized on  the  co-operative  plan.  No  as- 
sociation should  aim  to  make  a profit 
for  itself,  and  it  should  never  accumu- 
late a surplus  for  dividend  purposes. 
All  the  money  received  should  be  paid 
out  to  each  grower  in  accordance  with 
the  price  realized  for  the  grade  and 
variety  of  fruit  as  marketed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  packages.  If 
this  is  done,  each  grower  will  get  the 
full  profits  in  a just  proportion  to  his 
variety,  grade  and  quantity — that  is, 
the  full  price  realized,  less  the  actual 
expenses.  This  is  not  only  just,  but 
should  be  the  basic  principle  in  every 
fruit-growers’  association.  If  a profit 
is  made  and  retained  by  the  associa- 
tion and  paid  out  as  a dividend  on  the 
stock,  you  are  robbing  one  grower  for 
the  benefit  of  another,  unless  each 
owns  the  same  number  of  shares  and 
markets  the  same  amount  of  fruit  in 
dollars  and  cents.  To  illustrate  this, 
which  perhaps  would  make  the  idea 
clearer,  suppose  two  growers  each  own 
one  share  of  stock;  one  ships  100 
boxes,  which  sell  at  $1.00  a box,  and 
the  other  1,000  boxes  which  sell  at  the 
same  price.  The  association  absorbs 
10  cents  per  box,  and  the  actual  cost 
of  expense  is  5 cents  per  box.  The 
amount  retained  from  the  two  growers 
would  be  on  1,100  boxes  $55.00,  and  if 
a dividend  was  declared  according  to 
share  holdings  each  would*  receive 
$27.50;  or,  in  other  words,  your  asso- 
ciation would  be  taking  $22.50  from 
one  grower’s  proceeds  to  pay  the  other 
grower  a dividend  because  he  held  the 
same  amount  of  stock. 

Stock,  if  possible,  should  all  be  sub- 
scribed for  by  growers.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  the  actual  necessity 
of  one  other  principle  that  must  under 
no  circumstances  be  overlooked  in  the 
organization  of  a fruit  growers’  asso- 
ciation. That  is  the  necessary  con- 
tract binding  °nch  grower’s  crop  annu- 
ally to  the  association,  or  incorporat- 
ing so  that  your  membership  accord- 
ing to  your  by-laws  will  bind  the  crop. 
While  the  California  court  has  sus- 
tained the  latter  as  valid,  I prefer  the 
contract.  Without  this,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  association 
will  flounder.  Without  a contract  your 
association  will  never  know  what  pre- 
dicament it  may  be  in  tomorrow. 
Without  a contract  you  cannot  make 
a bona  fide  sale.  In  fact,  without  it 
you  really  have  nothing  to  offer  for 
sale,  and  therefore  are  in  no  position 
to  do  business.  Of  course  you  may  run 
without  contracts  for  several  years, 
but  when  the  time  comes  and  your 
association  has  made  sale  of  the  en- 
tire crop  of  any  variety  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  an  advance  of  price  occurs, 
you  can  make  a ten  to  one  bet  that 
some  growers  in  their  eagerness  to  get 
the  extra  price  will  forget  their  duty 
to  their  organization,  jump  the  game, 
and  a lawsuit  will  stare  you  in  the 
face  that  may  bust  your  union. 

This  growers’  contract  is  one  of  the 
most  important  basic  principles  in  the 
organization  of  the  association.  It  is 
the  corner-stone  of  foundations,  the 
keystone  of  association  structure.  So, 
whatever  you  do,  don’t  omit  it.  All 
growers  should  be  required  to  sign 
contracts  in  advance  of  each  season, 
and  not  be  permitted  to  do  so  after 
an  agreed  date. 

Your  manager,  as  a matter  of  busi- 
ness, should  treat  every  grower  fairly 
and  squarely,  without  prejudice  or  fa- 
vor. Ability,  experience,  diplomacy, 
firmness,  and  a knowledge  of  fruits 
and  markets  are  essential  business  re- 
quirements. Your  manager  must 
make  it  his  business  to  put  into  action 
such  a system  of  grading,  packing  and 
inspection  as  will  enable  him  to  se- 
cure a uniform  grade  on  every  carload, 
so  that  he  can  guarantee  every  box  in 
the  car,  and  additionally  guarantee 
that  every  box  is  as  good  on  the  bot- 
tom as  it  is  in  the  middle,  and  as  good 
in  the  middle  as  it  is  on  top.  Arrange- 
ments along  this  line  must  be  perfect 
if  success  is  expected.  The  manager 
must  be  expected  to  select  his  assist- 
ants, if  you  expect  to  hold  him  re- 
sponsible for  their  work  and  to  give 
you  results. 

Finally,  when  we  have  a good  asso- 
ciation in  every  district,  we  can  organ- 
ize one  grand  association,  composed 
of  the  managers  from  district  associa- 
tions, which  can  create  a harmonious 
policy  that  will  not  only  be  for  the 
good  of  all,  but  a power  in  the  land. 
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Irrigated  Land 

$250  Month  for  You 


I Will  Sell  It  to  You  for 


$2.?o  a Week, 
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Gate 


C.  W.  SHUTT,  President 

Rio  Grande  Land.  Water  & Power  Co. 


Irrigated,  under  iB'ernalill 
cultivation,  ready; 
to  earn  at  least 
$250  a month.  ^ ^ 

£ AND  OVA 

Alameda 


YOU  know,  or  can  easily  learn  from  United  States  Gov-  f 

ernment  Reports,  that  irrigated  hinds  in  the  Great  MnrtinP7V' 
Southwest,  in  selected  crops,  will  net.  $300  to  $1000  a ^ 

year  per  acre  over  and  above  the  entire  cost  of  culti- 
vating them. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  country  will  tell  you  that  abso- 
lutely the  surest,  safest  way  in  the  world  to  gain  a large 
and  permanent  income  for  a small  outlay  r i, 

is  to  £et  hold  of  a few  acres  of  irrigated  Old  Albuquerque 
land  in  the  Great  Southwest.  _ . _ _ 

But  always  before  it  has  required  at 
least  a few  hundred  dollars  and  it  l as  -‘v, 

been  necessary  for  the  investor  to  live  on  the  land  and  % 
develop  it.  . 

Now,  my  company  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  jget  tenAlba, 
acres  of  the  finest  irrigated  land  in  the  ’* 

world  if  you  can  save  $2.60  a week.  JPaTaritn 

You  can  go  and  live  on  it — absolutely  assured  of  ^c*Jcu  iLU 
an  income  from  it  alone  of  $3000  to  $10,000  every  \ 

year  without  fail.  *. 

Or  you  can  remain  in  your  present  position  and  add 
that  much  to  what  you  earn. 

For  my  company  will  cultivate  your  property 
for  a small  share  of  the  crops. 

You  don’t  have  to  know  a thing  in  the  world  about 
farming. 

Now,  I can  and  will  prove  all  this  from  the  high- 
est authorities  in  the  land. 

All  you  have  to-do  is— write  me  and  say, “Prove  to 
me  that  ten  acrus  of  your  land  will  net 
f i om  $3000  to  $10,000  a year  above  all  cost  of  Y r\ 
cultivating  it.” 

I have  the  proof,  so  read  what  my  com-  LUJ 
pany  will  do  for  you.  * 

I will  deliver  to  you  nt  once  a Secured  Land  Con- 
tract for  ten  acres  of  irrigated  lands  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley. 

You  must  pay  my  company  $2.60  a week  or  as  ^ 
much  more  as  you  liLe.  # y- 

Insteadof  your  having  to  pay  interest  on  de-  / 
ferred  payments,  I agree,  for  my  company,  to  ~ = 
pay  you  6 % per  annum  on  the  money  you  pay  in.  ^ 

I also  bind  my  company  to  fully  irrigate  tj  l ^ 
your  land  and  turn  it  over  to  you  under  JSeien 
full  cultivation  whenever  you  desire  to 
mature  your  contract. 

$2.60  a week  will  mature  your  con-  rUDlltOS: 
tract  in  10  years. 

But  after  you  have  paid  $2.60  a week  __ 

for  three  years,  or  the  same  total  Torales 
amount  in  a shorter  time,  I agree  and 
bind  my  company  to  loan  you  enough 
money  to  make  all  future  pay- 
ments ond  mature  your  contract. 

Remember,  the  land  will  befully 
irrigated  and  completely  under 
cultivations  your  first  year’scrop 
should  net  you  enough  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  cultivating  it,  to  fully 
pay  your  loan. 

You  would  then  own  your  land  out- 
right and  have  an  assured  income  of 
from  $3000  to  $10,000  a year 

* * * 

Can  you  hope  in  any  other  way  as  safe  and  sure  as  this 
to  have  so  large  an  income  a few  years  from  now? 

Not  in  all  the  world  have  I ever  heard  of  so  good  an 
opportunity  for  men  of  small  means. 

In  this  small  space  I cannot  tell  you  all  the  steps  that 
have  been  taken  to  safeguard  your  money  in  every  way. 

This  is  investment— not  speculation— yet  you  get  returns 
equal  to  those  from  succesbful  speculation. 

And  all  the  while  you  are  secured  against  loss  by  the 
finest  farm  land  in  the  world,  and  your  interest  in  water- 
rights  that  no  man  could  buy  for  a million  dollars. 

There  is  no  question  like  finding  gold  or  striking  oil 
about  this  proposition. 

The  land  is  there  for  all  time. 

The  water  is  there  for  all  time  to  nourish  and  fertilize  it. 

You  don’t  have  to  dig  in  the  ground  deeper  than  to 
plant  seed. 

There  are  no  insects  that  destroy  crops  in  this  oonntry. 

There  is  no  chance  for  drought. 

There  is  no  chance  known  to  man  for  a single  crop 
failure,  ever. 


Bernard 

Sabinal 


And  the 
abundant 
crops  of  large 
and  in  ©very 
other  wav  su- 
p e r i o r hays, 
grains,  vegeta- 
bles ond  fruits 
are  equaled  in 
only  a very  few 
favored  spots, 
such  as  the 
Rocky  Ford  coun- 
^ try.  But  I am  go- 
ing to  prove  by  case 
after  case  that  net 
returns  from  ten  acres 
of  this  property  rarely 
are  as  low  as  $3000  a year 
■V  and  of  ten  as  high  as$10.000. 
'<5 1'  occording  to  the  kind  of 
crops. 

The  difference  is  not 
according  to  location  of 
land  or  season  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

a The  land  is  necr  a pros- 

* perous  and  growing  city— 
j A 1 buqverque  — the  largest 

?%//  in  New  Mexico. 

Our  main  irrigation  canal 
to  run  through  tne  city, 
f The  main  line  of  the  Santa 
j To  Railroad  runs  through  our 
y land  from  end  to  end. 

And  our  own  electric  line  is  to 
supply  additional  cheap  and  con- 
A,  s venient  transportation  to  every 
section  of  these  lands. 

"'•4  If  you  want  to  see  the  country 
for  yourself,  you  can  go  with 
O the  next  party  I take  to  look  at 
z the  property.  Or  yon  and  your 
friends  can  band  together  and 
send  a representative. 

Or  I will  send  von  names  of 
prominent  men  who  have  gone 
or  will  go  and  yon  can  a6k  them 
what  conditions  they  find. 

But  this  is  the  merest  outline  of 
what  I will  show  you  in  detail. 

There  are  many  features  of  this 
Secured  Land  Contract  that  make 
it  safe  and  profitable  which  I have- 
P-i  n’t  space  to  touch  upon. 

7 I am  only  attemp  ing  to  make  it 
/,  clear  to  you  that  if  you  can  possibly 
r save  $2.50  a week  yon  can  have  an  assured 
-I  three  to  ten  thousand  dollar  income  in 
a few  years. 

Don’t  doubt— I have  proof. 

I have  promised  to  lay  it  before  you. 
All  you  have  to  do  i 3 to  write  for  it — that 
can’t  cost  you  a cent  more  than  postage. 
And  as  fast  ps  the  mails  can  carry.  I 
will  send  you  proof  that  as  sure  as  crops 
grow  where  Ciimate,  soil  and  water  conai- 
tiuns  are  perfect,  you  can  be  financially 
Independent  in  a few  years. 

* * • 

Now,  not  to  hurry  your  decision  in  theleast 
but  to  protect  the  price,  write  me  personally 
at  once. 

For  after  the  first  lot  of  ten  acre  tracts  is 
contracted  for  we  will  have  to  ask  more. 

But  I make  this  promise. 

Ev^ry  man  or  woman  who  answers  this  ad- 
vertisement at  once  can  have  at  least  ten 
acres  on  these  terms  unless,  of  course,  all  our 
land  should  be  already  contracted  for  from 
this  one  advertisement. 

Now,  write  at  once.  I can  sav  nothing  more 
in  this  advertisement  except  that,  if  I could, 
I would  not  tell  you  all  you  can  confidently 
expect  from  this  investment.  For  you  would 
not  believe  it  without  the  proof  which  I can- 
not put  in  an. advertisement. 

Address  me  personally  and  believe  me 
Sincerely, 

E.  W.  SHUTT,  President 

Rio  Grande  Land,  Water  and  Power  Co, 

647  Houser  Building, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Strawberry  Growing  in  the  Okanagan 
Valley,  B.  C. 

The  best  way  to  grow  strawberries 
here,  I have  found,  is  to  set  the  plants 
out  in  the  fall.  September  or  October 
is  about  the  proper  time.  Set  in  single 
rows  about  30  inches  apart  and  one 
foot  between  each  plant.  Planted  in 
this  way  they  are  easily  cultivated  and 
the  fruit  is  also  easily  picked,  and  will 
stand  shipping  better  than  when 
planted  in  matted  rows.  The  sun  gets 
all  around  the  fruit  and  it  is  firmer, 
while  in  the  matted  rows  the  sun  does 
not  get  at  the  fruit,  and  it  is  much 
softer. 

When  you  want  to  renew  your  bed, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  let  the  run- 
ners set  in  the  middle  of  the  rows, 
then  take  a plow  with  a sharp  coulter 
so  as  to  cut  the  vines,  and  plow  down 
the  old  plants,  leaving  a single  row  or 
plants  where  no  plants  had  grown 
before,  and  by  keeping  the  center  of 
the  rows  well  manured  and  cultivated 
this  system  can  be  kept  up  for  a num- 
ber of  years. 

D.  GELLALTY. 

Gellalty,  B.  C. 

The  Colorado  Agricultural  College 
not  only  conducted  a short  course  in 
horticulture,  but  held  it  in  the  fruit 
section  of  the  state.  Over  100  farm- 
ers attended  the  course.  This  is  prac- 
tical extension  of  college  work,  and 
is  commended  to  the  institutions  of 
other  states. 


Any  garden,  farm  or  piece  of  land  may 
h»  made  a constant  source  of  profit  with 
strawberries.  Our  method  of  teaching  the 
work  makes  it  easy  sailing  to  grow  big 
crops  and  get  big  prices.  The  demand  for 
fancy  strawberries  is  far  greater  than  the 
supply;  this  fruit  is  welcomed  and  relished 
bv  everybody.  We  publish  a monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  its  culture  called 

The  Strawberry 

It’s  printed  on  fine  paper;  handsomely 
illustrated.  Has  special  Correspondence 
School  Department  where  all  questions 
pertaining  to  strawberry  growing  are  an- 
swered without  charge  by  an  expert  who 
has  been  ‘‘through  tne  mill.”  If  teaches 
how  to  avoid  mistakes.  Costs  $1.00  a year. 

Our  SPECIAL  Introductory  Offer— Send  to- 

day  10c  (silver)  for  postage 

. and  packing.  We’ll  send 
sample  copy  or  Strawberry 
magazine  and  our  famous  egg 
separator.  Separates  yolk  from  white. 

.JLELLOGGPUB.  CO.  Box  40,Three  Rivers,  Mich 


“We  don’t  feel  that  any  progressive 
fruit-grower  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out your  publication.” — C.  E.  Mincer. 
Hamburg,  Iowa, 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


THERE’S  MONEY  IN 

If  You  Understand  Modern  Methods 
and  Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  1b 
Interested  in  farming  or  gardening,  in  the  grow- 
ing of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited  to  send  for 
a free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue  and  full  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  Home  Study  Courses 
in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Landscape  Gar- 
dening and  Floriculture,  which  we  offer  under 
Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cornell  University. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dent.  28,  Springfield,  Mass.  '' 
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The  Red  Tag-  is 
the  identification  mark 
on  all  genuine 

PHOENIX  TREES 
and  PLANTS 

The  sturdiest  and  best  nursery  stock  ex- 
perience aud  good  soil  can  produce. 
Look  for  the  Red  Tag  on  all  trees  you 
buy.  Send  to-day  for  free  catalogue. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  CO., 

760  PARK  STREET,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 
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Nebraska  Grown 

American  Plum,  European 
Plum,  Apple,  Pear,  Peach 
and  Cherry  Trees. 

Large  stock  of  Shade  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Snowball,  Syringa 
Spirea,  Deutzia,  etc.  ([[Forest  Tree 
Seedlings.  Well  graded  and  prices 
right.  Send  list  of  wants  to 

YOUNGERS  6 CO.,  Geneva,  Neb. 


Cherry  Trees 

Th*  demand  for  our  one-year  Cherry  Tree* 

ha*  been  *o  great  and  the  quality  *o  satis- 
factory that  our  supply  was  exhausted  last 
fall.  However,  we  want  you  to  keep  us  In 
mind  and  do  not  forget  that  for  fall  of  1907 
we  will  have  a greater  supply  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  want  to  get  In  touch  with  all  who 
contemplate  planting  Cherry  trees  next  fall. 
Our  prices  may  not  be  the  lowest,  but  we 
know  we  have  the  best  the  market  affords. 

For  spring  we  have  Peach,  Plum,  Baby 
Rambler  Roses  and  other  stock.  A fine  lot 
of  Kansas  Raspberry  plants  at  a bargain. 

PECAN  TREES — For  Fall  of  1907  we  will 
be  prepared  to  supply  all  the  best  sorts  of 
paper  shell  pecans  from  our  branch  nursery 
at  Monllcello,  Florida. 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS,  Vincennes,  Indiana 


Nurserymen’s 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

PLATES 


An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  or- 
der will  convince  you  of  their  superior- 
ity. Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A low  wagon 
at  a low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
VV  ill  carry  a 
load  any- 
where  a horse 
can  travel. 


Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 


Steel  Wheels 

tor  rarm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag- 
gered spokes.  A ny  size  wanted,  anv 
width  of  tire,  flubs  to  fit  any  axle 
r or  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to  » 

Empire Mlg.  Co.,  Box  6-H,  Quincy,  III. 


Varieties  of  Peaclios  in  Massachusetts. 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er I was  Interested  in  an  a,rtlo<e 
about  peaches,  written  by  Dr.  H.  O. 
Beeson. 

I must  agree  with  the  editor  In  his 
note,  following  Dr.  Beeson’s  article, 
where  he  says  the  Triumph  peaches 
there  mentioned  could  not  have  been 
the  real  Triumph. 

Here  in  Massachusetts  Triumph  is 
a peach  of  very  fine  quality — perhaps 
the  best  of  all  the  early  varieties  that 
ripens  before  Carman — not  quite  a 
week  earlier  than  the  latter.  Triumph 
rots  so  terribly  and  is  so  dull  in  color 
it  is  of  little  value. 

Blessed  be  the  man  who  Invented 
the  Carman  peach.  It  is  early,  comes 
about  August  2 5 hefre,  large,  very 
handsome  and  clings  but  little. 

Greensboro,  ripening  August  12,  is 
also  a very  valuable  early  peach  and 
rots  very  little;  not  as  large  nor  good 
as  Carman,  while  Sneed  is  good  for 
family  use  mainly.  Some  of  the  fruit 
is  very  good,  some  very  poor  and 
wormy.  All  these  varieties  are  very 
hardy  here. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  I have 
rarely  noticed  such  a great  difference 
in  the  size  of  crop  or  lack  of  crop  as 
Dr.  Beeson  speaks  of;  in  fact,  we  usu- 
ally have  weather  so  cold  as  to  kill 
the  buds  of  nearly  all  varieties,  or  else 
all  but  a few  varieties  bear,  if  the  win- 
ter has  not  been  severe. 

Elberta — in  fact  all  of  the  Crawford 
type,  are  rather  tender.  In  severe 
winters  the  twigs  will  show  brown 
when  shaved  with  a knife.  In  favor- 
able years  I ask  for  no  better  peach, 
and  on  our  poor  soil  the  quality  is 
fine. 

Champion  is  our  hardiest  peach,  the 
trees  growing  like  vigorous  apple 
trees.  The  quality  of  this  peach  will 
score  10  plus;  but  it  rots  badly. 

Fitzgerald  is  our  standby  for  a yel- 
low pear,  though  the  tree  is  not  a 
very  great  grower  and  the  twigs  seem 
to  be  covered  with  spots  like  anthrac- 
nose. 

I am.  not  sure  but  Kalamazoo  will 
prove  more  valuable  than  Fitzgerald, 
as  the  tree  is  very  vigorous,  and  the 
fruit  equal  to  the  latter. 

Alton  seem  to  be  the  more  hardy 
with  me  than  many  other  kinds  and  is 
a terrible  clingstone. 

Stark  Bros.,  in  a personal  letter 
to  me,  say  that  Bequett  Free  is  a fine 
peach  but  very  tender.  I wonder  if 
the  climate  does  not  alter  the  charac- 
teristics of  peaches?  I find  this  peach 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all,  and 
rot  proof. 

I often  notice  that  a certain  variety 
of  peach  will  produce  all  sweet,  nice 
fruit,  even  the  green  colored  ones  or 
drops  being  fine;  another  peach  will 
have  lots  of  green  tested  fruit.  Early 
York  is  notable  for  the  latter  propensi- 
ty, while  Mountain  Rose  and  Kalama- 
zoo are  always  good. 

A.  F.  TENNEY. 

Ipswich,  Mass. 

^ ^ 

Do  Not  Kill  the  Birds. 

A reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  asks 
that  we  publish  the  following  clipping 
from  a newspaper  regarding  the  pro- 
tection of  birds.  This  correspondent 
says  he  believes  the  protection  which 
has  been  given  birds  in  Missouri  for 
the  past  two  years  should  be  con- 
tinued, although  an  effort  was  made 
at  the  late  session  of  the  legislature 
to  repeal  the  game  law.  The  clipping 
referred  to  is  as  follows: 

“There  are  twenty  million  children 
in  this  country  and  a multitude  of 
birds.  Many  of  these  children  think 
it  is  fine  sport  to  kill  the  birds.  They 
do  not  know  what  a valuable  service 
the  birds  are  doing  for  us  in  eating  the 
insects  that  would  destroy  our  crops. 

“Professor  Bruner,  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  has  estimated  that  the 
birds  of  that  state  devour  sixteen 
thousand  five  hundred  bushels  of  in- 
sects a day. 

“Within  two  years  after  the  craze 
in  Paris  for  bird  feathers,  Southern 
Russia  was  sending  to  us  for  supplies 
on  account  of  the  famine  resulting 
from  the  destruction  of  bird  life. 

“It  has  been  estimated  that  human 
life  would  be  impossible  on  this  globe 
in  nine  years  if  bird  life  were  de- 
stroyed. 

“An  interesting  late  figure  from  of- 
ficial sources  announces  that  the  dam- 
age to  crops  and  trees  resulting  from 
insects  amounts  to  about  $795,100,000 
a year  in  this  country,  one-half  of 
which  at  least  could  be  saved  if  the 
birds  were  properly  protected.’’ 

We  should  hate  to  think  one  of  the 
rifles  offered  by  The  Fruit-Grower  to 
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FARM  BUILDING 


If  you  are  looking'  for  a substantial  and  satisfactory 
ready  roofing  you  will  find  that  Amatite  answers  your  require- 
ments better  than  any  other. 

You  will  also  find  that  it  costs  considerably  less  than  most  of  its 
competitors.  Other  roofings  add  to  their  cost  every  year  or  two, 
because  they  require  constant  painting.  Amatite  costs  nothing  to 
keep  up.  It  has  a real  mineral  surface  on  the  outer  side,  which 


takes  the  place  of  the  usual  waterproofing  coat  of  paint.  You  do  I 
not  have  to  examine  your  Amatite  roofs  every  year  for  leaks, 
or  paint  them  after  a hard  winter.  Amatite  will  protect  your 
buildings  thoroughly  and  perfectly  year  after  year,  winter  and  [ 
summer,  without  any  attention  or  bother  after  it  is  once  laid. 

If  you  have  roofings  now  on  any  of  your  buildings  that  require  painting  every  year  to  I 
keep  them  in  good  repair,  the  cheapest  thing  to  do  is  to  cover  them  over  completely  with 

I new  roofs  of  Amatite  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  leak.  Amatite  is  easy  to  lay  and  costs  so  little 
that  it  is  better  economy  to  put  it  on  and  be  free  from  bother,  than  to  worry  along  with  the  | 
kind  of  roof  that  requires  constant  attention. 

rnrr  Q A M Q|  C let  os  send  yon  at  once  a SAMPLE  of  AMATITE  and  a Booklet  of  information  about  I 
rncc  OmtllLL  it.  We  want  yon  to  see  bow  much  better  it  is  than  the  kind  that  has  to  be  painted  | 

Address  nearest  office  of  the 

IBARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

I New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Boston, 

Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Allegheny. 


the  boys  as  premiums  for  new  sub- 
scribers would  be  used  to  kill  any  of 
our  beneficial  or  song  birds. 

A Profitable  Apple  Orchard. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  The  Fruit-Grower  a number 
of  times  to  the  experience  of  H.  A. 
Squires,  living  near  Dearborn,  Mo.,  in 
growing  apples.  Mr.  Squires  has  been 
successful,  having  had  profitable  crops 
when  many  of  his  neighbors  failed. 
Mr.  Squires’  experience  proves  that 
the  man  who  will  give  his  orchard 
proper  care  will  make  the  business 
profitable,  whether  his  orchard  be  lo- 
cated in  the  Missouri  Valley  or  in  the 
irrigated  country  of  the  West — it  de- 
pends largely  on  the  man. 

Mr.  Squires’  orchard  consists  of  sev- 
enteen acres,  planted  in  1888.  It  con- 
tains two  and  a half  acres  of  Wealthy 
trees,  two  acres  of  Jonathan  and  the 
remainder  is  principally  Ben  Davis. 
Wealthy  has  been  his  most  profitable 
variety,  by  far.  This  variety  is  a reg- 
ular and  heavy  bearer,  and  the  fruit 
always  sell  well.  Mr.  Squires  has  the 
figures  showing  the  net  returns  from 
this  orchard — these  are  the  figures  af- 
ter all  expenses  of  the  orchard  have 
been  charged  against  it.  For  the  last 
eleven  years  the  report  shows  the  fol- 


lowing net  returns: 

1896  $ 35.00 

1897  313.50 

1898  1*32.90 

1899  250.00 

1900  458.58 

1901  952.55 

1902  2300.00 

1903  856.00 

1904  1050.45 

1905  882.80 

1906  2538.40 

Total  $9,770.18 

Average  per  year  888.19 


Or  an  average  of  $514.22  per  year 
for  the  ninteen  years  of  the  life  of  the 
orchard.  This  is  $30.25  per  acre  per 
year  for  the  nineteen  years  the  trees 
have  been  growing,  and  at  least  part 
of  the  time  Mr.  Squires  grew  other 
crops  among  the  trees,  having  the  use 
of  the  land  while  the  trees  were  small. 
This  is  not  a large  sum,  as  compared 
with  some  of  the  stories  which  come 
to  us,  but  when  one  considers  that  this 
is  a net  income,  the  showing  is  a good 
one.  To  what  other  crop  could  be  have 
planted  this  land  and  made  more 
money?  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too, 
that  his  trees  are  still  in  good  condi- 
tion for  other  crops. 

A new  shipping  association  with  $5,- 
000  capital,  has  been  formed  at  Love- 
land, Colo.,  and  will  make  a specialty 
of  red  raspberries,  which  grow  to  per- 
fection there.  M.  R.  Kilburn  is  man- 
ager of  the  new  association,  and  W. 
O.  Fletcher  secretary  and  treasurer. 


RT 

CLIMBING 

Hundreds  of  opportunities 
await  those  competent  to 
grasp  them.  The  demand 
foryoung  men  and  womenwho 
can  do  things  far  exceeds  the 
supply.  Fit  yourself  for  success 
in  an  honorable  and  pleasant  em- 
ployment. Thousands  of  success- 
ful graduates  will  tell  you  that  at 

Western 
Normal  College 

is  the  place  to  do  it,  cheaply  and 
thoroughly.  Some  of  its  courses  are: 
Normal,  (Teachers’  Certificate,) 

Scientific,  Literary,  Classic,  Pre- 
paratory, Business,  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Pen  Art,  Music, Elo- 
cution, Correspondence  Course 
and  Summer  School.  Enter  anv  time; 
R.  R.  fare  repaid  by  us.  Rates  the  low- 
/ est.  Write  for  Fre<-  Bulletin. 

'■/  J.  M.  HUSSEY.  Pres..  Sox  1<  Shenandoah,  la. 


THE  RIGHT  PLACE  TO  BUY 

TREES 

Is  where  you  can  get  the  best  trees  at  right 
prices.  This  you  can  do  by  buying  them 
from  us.  Our  trees  are  propagated  direct 
from  choice  bearing,  reselected  trees;  they 
will  produce  fruit  of  highest  color,  richest 
flavor,  most  uniform  size,  and  trees  are 
hardy,  early  and  prolific  bearers.  We  guar- 
antee our  trees  and  prices  to  please.  If  you 
want  an  apple  that  will  keep  until  the  new 
crop  comes  in,  plant  the  Missing  Link  Apple. 

Missing  Link  Apple  Co. 

Nurserymen,  CLAYTON,  ILL. 


EVERGREENS 


Mention 


this 


paper 


Nursery  grown,  hardy  everywhere. 
All  sizes  for  all  purposes,  lowest 
prices.  50  bargain  lots,  first  class, 
prepaid  $1  to  $10  per  100.  Also  Nurs- 
ery grow11  Forest  Trees. 

FREE:— One  beautiful  Black  Hill 
Spruce  to  every  customer.  Send 
for  free  Oat.  and  Bargain  Sheet. 
D.  Hill,  Evergreen  Specialist 
Box  81.  Dundee.  111. 


varieties.  AlsoGrapes,^m^^^™^S^^^^^^^ 

ed  stook.  Genuine,  cheap.  2 sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Peso,  price  list  free.  LEWIS  EOESCH,  Fredonls.  S.  V- 
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New  Grape  Disease  in  Ohio 


The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  is- 
sued Circular  No.  64,  by  A.  D.  Selby 
and  J.  M.  Van  Hook,  which  tells  of  a 
new  grape  disease  which  has  appeared 
in  some  of  the  vineyards  of  that  state, 
and  which  is  said  to  have  been  found 
in  other  states  as  well.  This  new  dis- 
ease does  not  seem  widely  dissem- 
inated, nor  is  it  at  all  common  even 
in  sections  where  it  has  appeared,  and 
yet  the  matter  is  important,  to  the 
end  that  vineyardists  may  seek  to 
guard  against  the  disease.  From  the 
circular  referred  to  we  quote  as  fol- 
lows, and  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion is  also  taken  from  the  circular  of 
the  Ohio  station: 

“Early  in  August,  1906,  our  atten- 
tion was  called  to  a serious  dying  of 
grape  vines  in  Ashtabula  County, 
Ohio,  near  Unionville.  The  trouble 
had  begun  In  1905,  at  which  time  an 
entire  row  of  17-year-old  Concord 
vines  had  wilted  and  died.  It  was 
first  thought  that  lightning  had  caused 
the  death  of  the  vines,  as  the  trouble 
was  apparently  confined  to  a single 
row  running  east  and  west;  but  when 


tional  vines  in  the  rows  to  the  left 
(north).  Surviving  branches  from 
such  vines  as  were  previously  attacked 
often  completely  dried  up,  while  in 
cases  of  less  disease,  a branch  col- 
lapsed in  this  manner,  leaving  the  re- 
maining parts  erect  and  turgid.  In 
examples  which  had  suffered  death  of 
all  parts  above  ground,  the  root,  be- 
low the  crown,  showed  no  evidence  of 
decay,  while  the  basal  or  other  por- 
tions of  the  diseased  stem  showed  the 
fruiting  stages  of  a fungus  in  the 
form  of  elongated,  protruding  growths 
from  the  inner  bark.  Figure  1,  of 
which  a fuller  discussion  appears  else- 
where, will  show  the  appearance  of 
such  parts.  The  old  wood  of  these 
vines  was  much  discolored  in  whole  or 
in  part,  while  the  parts  above  yet 
showed  green  color. 

"Early  in  January,  the  writers  visit- 
ed the  vineyard  to  study  winter  condi- 
tions. At  this  time  the  younger  growth, 
which  had  wilted  in  summer,  appeared 
as  dead  canes  and  branches.  These 
were  easily  detected  by  their  gray  or 
dark  brown  color.  In  the  less  seri- 


Figure  1 — Section  of  a diseased  grape  vine  with  outer  bark  removed, 
showing  protruding  stroma-like,  dark  growth  of  the  parasitic  fungus  believed 
to  cause  death  of  stock.  These  separate  dot-growths  are  at  times  united 
into  elongated  ridges  of  the  same  nature.  Countless  spores  will  escape  from 
these  in  spring  or  summer  and  probably  infect  new  vines.  (Winter  condi- 
tion, enlarged  3 diameters.) 


the  adjacent  row  on  the  north  began 
to  die  in  a very  similar  manner  in 
1906,  a parasitic  disease  was  suspected 
and  the  station  was  called  upon  for 
assistance. 

“A  visit  was  made  to  the  diseased 
vineyard  August  16,  1906;  it  was 

learned  that  in  the  one  row  first  dis- 
eased, the  vines  had  died  and  had 
been  cut  back  to  the  ground.  Many 
of  the  old  roots  had  put  out  sprouts, 
some  of  which  were  wilting.  New 
vines  had  also  been  set  out.  The  row 
to  the  right  (south)  was  perfectly 
healthy;  the  row  to  the  left  (north) 
was  wilting  badly.  An  examination  of 
this  row  showed  that  all  or  a part  of 
every  vine  was  affected  with  a spe- 
cific disease.  Likewise,  several  in  the 
second  row  to  the  north  and  an  occa- 
sional one  in  the  third  row,  were  af- 
fected. 

“The  vines  wilted  worst,  beginning 
about  the  first  of  August.  The  leaves 
and  tender  shoots  are  the  first  to  show 
that  disease  is  present;  they  droop  and 
finally  dry  up,  while  the  berries 
shrivel. 

“At  the  time  of  the  visit,  the  affect- 
ed vines  showed  the  stages  of  wilting 
and  drying  up,  following  in  turn  the 
more  or  less  gradual  collapse  of  the 
plants.  These  phenomena  are  report- 
ed to  have  been  most  conspicuous 
early  in  August  when  leaves  were 
hanging  down,  berries  wilting  and  all 
these  parts  subsequently  drying  up. 
The  advance  of  the  trouble  was 
marked  by  the  collapse  of  the  addi- 


ously  affected  rows  to  the  north,  the 
death"of  the  branches  of  the  stock  was 
frequently  noted,  without  complete 
death  of  the  latter.  Much  of  the  old 
wood  was  dead  to  the  ground,  but  the 
roots  still  seemed  otherwise  normal. 
What  of  the  Old  Dead  Stubs  on  the 
Grape  Stocks? 

“In  August,  the  collapse  of  the  seri- 
ously diseased  vines,  in  toto,  naturally 
raised  the  question  of  the  danger  of  in- 
fection from  the  old  dead  stubs  left  by 
years  of  pruning,  which  is  not  always 
done  with  a view  to  having  the  least 
possible  amount  of  dead  wood  exposed. 
Wounds  so  made  do  not  heal  in  the 
grape,  and  conditions  favoring  infec- 
tion through  the  stubs  are  suggested 
by  the  appearance. 

“Another  view,  namely,  that  of  pro- 
gressive attack,  from  the  outer 
branches  inward,  would  see  In  the 
dead  stocks  (aside  from  the  dead 
stubs)  the  final  stage  of  disease.  Fur- 
ther studies  should  determine  the  ac- 
tual course  of  the  disease. 

Appearance  of  Diseased  Canes. 

“If  one  strips  off  the  old  bark  of 
such  diseased  stems,  somewhere  on  the 
surface  of  the  inner  bark  he  will  no- 
tice the  condition  shown  in  Figure  1. 
This  is  from  a photograph  of  a section 
of  an  old  branch  and  is  enlarged 
about  three  diameters.  The  dark  or 
black  dots,  which  are  often  arranged 
in  the  form  of  longitudinal  elevations, 
are  the  fruit-bodies  of  a fungus  and 
contain  thousands  of  spores. 

“A  cross-section  of  a stem  at  this 


JULIAN  BAGBY,  Prelidtnt  JNO.  L.  BAGBY,  Secrttary  R.  J.  BAGBY,  Treasurer 

New  Haven 
Nurseries 

ESTABLISHED  1872.  INCORPORATED  1892. 
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point  (even  when  the  wood  is  only 
just  beginning  to  discolor  and  the 
younger  growth  above  is  still  green) 
when  placed  under  a microscope, 
shows  the  vegetative  part  of  the  fun- 
gus all  through  the  bark  and  wood 
vessels.  This  vegetative  part,  or 
mycelium,  is  in  the  form  of  numerous, 
colorless  branching  threads,  which 
grow  in  every  direction,  not  only  kill- 
ing the  wood,  but  also  stopping  up  the 
vessels,  thereby  preventing  the  up- 
ward flow  of  water  and  causing  a very 
early  wilting  of  the  affected  parts 
above. 

“Pure  culture  of  the  fungus  has  been 
obtained,  and  although  the  disease  has 
not  yet  been  produced  through  inocu- 
lation, it  seems  at  present  to  be  clearly 
due  to  the  fungus  just  described.  It 
is  desired  to  obtain  specimens  from 
vineyardists  and  to  follow  the  matters 
of  cause  and  prevention  during  the 
season  of  1907. 
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“Attention  was  first  called  to  the 
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but  this  doubtless  stands  as  an  ex- 
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condttion  affecting,  however,  only  oc- 
casional scattered  stock,  was  found  to 
exist  in  a variety  vineyard,  13  years 
old,  at  the  Experiment  Station,  Woost- 
er. This  vineyard  has  been  regularly 
and  thoroughly  sprayed  since  its  plant- 
ing, with  Bordeaux  mixture,  followed 
by  ammonical  copper  carbonate;  this 
spraying  has  held  all  diseases  of  the 
foliage  and  fruit  in  check,  including 
berries,  and  the  vines  have  yielded  sat- 
berries,  and  the  vines  have  yielded  sa 
isfactory  returns.  The  writers  are  ad- 
vised of  the  occurrence  of  a similar 
trouble  in  the  grape  district  of  New 
York  state  and  in  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

At  this  time  it  seems  safe  to  draw  at 
least  two  inferences  from  the  preced- 
ing statements: 

“1.  This  dying  of  grape  vines  is  ap- 
proaching the  condition  of  general  oc- 
currence and  calls  for  study  and  ef- 
ficient handling,  if  death  of  stocks  is 
to  be  prevented. 

“2.  The  evidence  is  against  the  ef- 
ficacy of  Bordeaux  alone,  as  a rem- 
edy to  be  employed  against  this  final 
death  of  stocks. 

“The  second  inference  is  based 
upon  the  loss  of  vines  here  at  the  sta- 
tion despite  the  thorough  use  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  and  its  efficiency 
against"  diseases  of  fruit  and  foliage; 
the  Unionville  vineyard  has  been 
sprayed,  but  apparently  less  thorough- 
ly. While  there  is  nothing  in  the  situ- 
ation to  excite  undue  alarm,  there  is 
urgency  in  determining  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  and  the  best  means  for 
its  control. 

“Specimens  examined  are  identical, 
as  to  the  parasite,  while  those  collect- 
ed in  New  York  state  in  1904  and  re- 
ferred by  Atkinson  to  the  anthracnose 
fungus  of  the  grape. 

Methods  of  Prevention  of  Control  of 
the  Disease. 

“The  possible  ineffectiveness  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  alone  is  indicated  by 
the  development  of  the  trouble  in  the 
station’s  vineyards  under  thorough 
spray  treatment  from  year  to  year. 
While  it  is  true  that  applications  were 
not  always  made  before  the  opening  of 
the  buds  in  spring,  thorough  spraying 
was  practiced  during  the  usual  period. 
Somewhat  greater  efficiency  may  be 
expected,  perhaps,  from  stronger 
sprays  or  washes  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
upon  the  vines  in  early  spring,  say 
immediately  before  the  opening  of  the 
buds;  this  would  be  about  May  1st  in 
northern  Ohio.  This  treatment  was 
recommended  by  Atkinson  in  the  ref- 
erence given.  More  drastic  measures 
upon  old  stocks  are  indicated  by  all 
the  facts  at  hand. 

“For  many  years,  in  Europe  and 
Algeria  and  more  recently  in  South 
Africa  and  Australia,  5 to  10  per  cent 
solutions  of  sulfuric  acid  in  water  or 
of  sulfuric  acid  and  iron  sulfate  in 
water,  have  been  employed  and  gen- 
erally with  reported  favorable  results. 
The  following  formula  was  recom- 
mended by  Bolle  in  Italy,  in  1902: 

Iron  sulfate,  50  parts  by  weight. 

Sulfuric  acid,  5 parts  by  weight  (2% 
parts  by  volume). 

Water,  100  parts  by  weight. 

“This  was  applied  on  the  vines  15  to 
20  days  before  opening  of  buds,  with  a 
brush,  after  pruning  and  after  outer 
bark  of  a main  stem  had  been  removed 
with  roughened  gloves.  More  recent- 
ly, in  the  Agricultural  Journal  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  July,  1906, 
Lounsbury  reports  the  successful  use 
of  a similar  solution  applied  by  brush. 
His  formula  is: 

Sulfate  of  iron  crystals,  110  lbs. 

Commercial  surfuric  acid,  1 qt. 
(often  2 qts.). 

Water,  22  gallons. 

“This  solution  was  applied  with  a 
brush  a week  or  two  before  opening 
of  buds  in  spring.  Neither  of  the  for- 
mulae given  could  be  used  during  the 
growing  period  and  the  applicability 
of  both  is  restricted  to  the  dormant 
period.  In  both  cases  hot  water  is 
recommended  for  the  solution.  Either 
formula  might  be  applied  by  use  of 
pumps  with  brass  working  parts,  pro- 
vided the  parts  were  thoroughly 
washed  out  immediately  after  use; 
otherwise  the  acid  would  corrode  the 
metal. 

“For  trial  in  Ohio,  this  formula  is 
suggested: 

Sulfate  of  iron  crystals,  200  to  225 
pounds. 

Commercial  sulfuric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1.82),  15  lbs.  (1  gal.). 

Water,  to  make  50  gallons. 

“Pour  acid  upon  the  crystals  of  sul- 
fate in  a wooden  vessel.  Dilute  at 
first  cautionsly,  using  hot  water  if 
possible,  with  stirring  until  all  sulfate 
is  dissolved.  This  may  mean  to  make 
the  volume  30  or  40  gallons.  Where 


smaller  quantities  are  needed,  frac- 
tional portions  of  the  given  formula 
may  be  employed.  No  more  than 
needed  should  be  made  up.  The  dan- 
ger of  burns  from  the  acid  solution 
must  always  be  heeded;  protection  of 
hands  and  face  will  moreover  be  wise 
when  one  undertakes  to  apply  this  acid 
solution. 

Itccoimnendations  and.  Cautions. 

“It  is  recommended  that  vineyard- 
ists  give  early  attention  to  the  exam- 
ination of  dying  vines  or  groups  of 
vines,  and  that  in  all  such  cases  care- 
ful examination  be  made  for  such 
specimens  as  we  have  already  de- 
scribed and  illustrated.  Every  dead 
branch  of  a stock  should  call  for  ex- 
amination as  the  disease  may  begin  in 
this  way.  It  is  possible  that  centers 
of  bird’s  eye  rot  upon  the  berries  in 
summer  may  be  centers  of  this  stem 
blight  as  well,  and  specimens  from 
such  areas,  accompanied  by  notes,  will 
be  doubly  appreciated  by  the  authors. 
Where  very  few  lines  show  the  blight, 
and  these  are  widely  scattered,  to  re- 
move and  burn  the  diseased  stocks 
may  be  the  simplest  practice.  How- 
ever, where  a series  of  vines  show 
the  trouble,  it  were  better  to  prune 
separately  from  healthy  ones,  and  to 
burn  all  litter,  including  possibly  the 
rough  bark  from  the  stems,  prepara- 
tory to  treating  the  stocks  with  the 
acid  iron  sulfate  mixture  before  de- 
scribed, either  by  spraying  or  by  use 
of  brush.  When  the  disease  is  once 
known  to  occur  in  vineyards,  it  were 
much  wiser  to  go  over  the  vines  be- 
fore pruning  and  to  mark  those  to  be 
passed  by  the  trimmers;  these  should 
be  pruned  separately,  since  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  disease  is  spread 
along  the  rows  by  pruning  first  dis- 
eased and  then  healthy  stocks.  Cut- 
ting dead  stocks  before  pruning  live 
ones  is  therefore  to  be  avoided.  It 
appears  that  like  other  vine  growing 
countries  we  must  now  face  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  this  stem  blight, 
which  may  be  the  same  as  with  them. 

Specimens  Desired. 

“The  station  botanist  is  very  desir- 
ous to  secure  specimens  of  diseased 
canes  and  to  receive  information  con- 
cerning the  dying  of  vineyard  stocks 
in  the  state.  For  the  season  of  1907, 
much  of  the  progress  made  must  de- 
pend upon  the  co-operation  and  advice 
of  vineyard  owners.  The  same  is  true 
in  the  matter  of  treatment  to  be  ap- 
plied to  diseased  vines. 

' 4^,  4j£ 

Pear  Blight. 

The  truth  is  most  likely  to  come  out 
by  free  discussion.  It  would  have 
been  about  as  much  as  a man’s  life 
was  worth  during  the  burning  of 
witches  in  Salem  to  come  out  boldly 
and  insist  that  the  evils  attributed  to 
the  devil  through  witches  was  really 
due  to  other  causes. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  bac- 
teria craze.  Everything  has  its  bac- 
teria. The  cheapest  road  to  fame  is 
to  get  a big  microscope,  adopt  a Ger- 
man name,  if  you  don’t  already  have 
one,  and  discover  a microbe.  It’s  easy 
— they  are  everywhere.  When  one  is 
face  to  face  with  some  dread  trouble 
that  is  not  understood,  and  we  run 
across  some  unfortunate  bacterism 
whose  mission  is  a mystery,  it  is  a 
great  relief  to  connect  them.  This  is 
the  modern  form  of  superstition.  It 
is  not  likely  that  the  good  God  made 
the  countless  hidden  faces  all  our  en- 
emies. Some  of  them  are  our  friends 
— scavengers  of  decaying  matter. 

The  bacteria  discovered  feeding  on 
the  decaying  sap  of  blighted  trees  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  blight.  But  I 
won’t  say  this;  I dare  not.  I could 
not  be  burned  at  the  stake  for  it,  but 
the  agricultural  professors  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  who 
have  committed  themselves  to  the  bac- 
terial origin  of  blight  would  roast  me 
to  death  in  the  press  as  antiquated, 
etc.  So  I won’t. 

If  I were  at  liberty  to  say  what  I 
think,  I would  insist  that  blight  is 
caused  by  the  over-activity  of  sap 
flow — over-development  of  root,  forc- 
ing too  much  sap  into  the  branches 
that  are  growing  very  fast,  trying  to 
use  the  overflow,  till  finally  the  ple- 
thora of  sap  cannot  be  used,  and  it 
decays,  and  the  bacteria  hasten  to 
their  fermenting  feast. 

Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  a few 
facts. 

(a)  Dwarf  pears,  grafted  on  the 
slow  growing  quince  roots,  don’t 
blight. 

(b)  Pears  trees  invariably  blight 
when  there  is  abundance  of  water  at 
the  root  (deep  rich  soil),  combined 
with  heat,  and  follows  a phenomenal 
growth. 

It  is  said  that  French  stocks  give  a 
stronger  root  growth  than  the  Jap- 
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anese.  If  so,  the  Japanese  stocks 
should  always  be  used. 

Remedies:  Do  all  things  that  the 
bacteriologists  command.  It  won’t  do 
much  harm.  But  plant  trees  prefer- 
ably that  are  grafted  on  slow-growing 
roots.  Plant  on  dry  ridges  or  situa- 
tions that  will  not  over-stimulate  the 
root.  If  in  irrigated  regions,  irrigate 
very  sparingly  in  hot  weather.  If  in 
regions  of  heavy  summer  rains,  don’t 
hesitate  if  your  trees  are  already  on  a 
soil  of  deep  mold  to  dig  down  and  cut 
off  a few  big  roots  when  you  see  the 
tree  making  a unusually  rapid  growth. 

I know  that  a professor  back  East 
claims  to  have  inoculated  a tree  with 
bacteria  and  it  blighted.  But  I don’t 
believe  such  extensive  experiments 
have  been  made  as  to  give  a safe  in- 
duction or  to  draw  a conclusion.  In 
answer,  my  trees,  9 years  old  and 
bearing,  have  not  blighted.  I will  place 
two,  one  a Bartlett  and  one  either  a 
Ivieffer  or  Du  Anjou,  at  the  disposal 
of  any  college  professor  who  believes 
in  the  bacterial  origin  of  blight,  and 
who  is  able  to  make  an  orderly  ex- 
periment. He  may  inoculate  the  trees 
with  bacteria,  and  during  the  experi- 
ment I will  take  exclusive  care  of  the 
root  end.  But  he  must  not  cut  off  any 
of  the  healthy  top. 

If  the  trees  blight,  I will  cut  them 
down  and  burn  them,  and  publicly  ac- 
knowledge my  mistake  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  If  the  experiment  fails  to 
produce  blight,  he  is  to  make  a like 
public  acknowledgment  of  his  failure. 

MAXWELL  PHILLIP. 

Norman,  Oklahoma. 

Unless  the  Oklahoma  Experiment 
Station,  located  near  Mr.  Phillip,  cares 
to  accept  his  proposition,  it  is  hardly 
likely  any  experiment  station  worker 
would  take  the  matter  up,  for  they 
are  all  too  far  away.  Mr.  Phillip  is 
wrong  in  assuming  that  any  one  sup- 
poses that  all  forms  of  bacteria  are 
harmful — on  the  contrary,  it  is  now 
believed  that  unless  bacteria  are  at 
work  in  the  soil  our  crops  will  be  very 
small,  indeed.  There  are  good  bac- 
teria and  harmful  bacteria.  It  has 
been  pretty  well  demonstrated,  not 
only  by  Prof.  Whetzel,  whose  articles 
have  been  quoted  in  The  Fruit-Grower, 
but  by  other  investigators,  that  pear 
blight  is  due  to  bacteria,  and  healthy 
trees  have  been  inoculated  with  it  and 
have  died,  just  as  healthy  animals 
have  been  inoculated  with  certain  bac- 
terial diseases  and  have  died.  Too 
rapid  growth,  caused  by  over-stimula- 
tion, certainly  makes  the  trees  more 
susceptible  to  attack,  but  without  the 
presence  of  the  bacteria  blight  will 
not  occur. 
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Problems  of  Marketing  Fruits 


Scarcely  a day  passes  that  letters 
are  not  received  from  Fruit-Grower 
readers,  asking  our  help  in  solving 
some  problem  of  marketing  fruits  and 
vegetables.  These  inquiries  show  that 
there  is  increasing  interest  in  this 
subject,  and  The  Fruit-Grower  hopes 
to  be  of  help  to  its  readers  along  this 
line.  We  want  to  discuss  several  let- 
ters recently  received.  But  first  let 
us  say  that  the  first  thing  to  accom- 
plish toward  profitable  marketing  of 
one’s  crop  is  to  first  grow  stuff  which 
is  first-class.  Not  all  is  in  the  grow- 
ing, of  course,  but  the  fruit  well  grown 
is  half  sold.  With  good  fruit,  a good 
association  will  be  of  help,  and  the 
little  booklet  just  issued  by  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  be  of  help,  to  form  one. 

The  first  problem  is  from  a grower 
living  near  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  who 
says. 

“My  father  has  been  growing  fruits 
and  vegetables  here  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  For  the  last  two  years  I have 
looked  after  selling  our  product  to 
grocers  and  to  private  families,  so  that 
I have  been  in  touch  with  the  market- 
ing end  of  the  business.  Now,  we 
have  at  this  place  the  Lincoln  Insti- 
tute, where  colored  people  are  educat- 
ed in  the  trades  and  are  taught  farm- 
ing. A farm  belongs  to  the  institution 
and  the  students  work  it.  A few  years 
ago  a new  manager  was  given  charge 
of  the  institution;  he  does  not  rent 
the  farm,  but  is  paid  by  the  state  to 
conduct  it;  his  salary  comes  regular- 
ly, his  teams  are  furnished  by  the 
state,  and  his  house  rent — even  some 
of  the  labor  does  not  cost  anything,  I 
understand,  the  students  doing  much 
of  the  work. 

“This  institution  is  now  our  chief 
competitor  on  the  market.  Truck  can 
be  sold  at  any  price — it  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  the  manager  of  the  state’s 
farm.  He  claims  he  sells  at  same 
prices  as  the  rest  of  us,  but  it  is  no- 
ticeable that  certain  grocers  will  not 
buy  of  our  regular  gardeners  when 
they  can  get  what  they  want  from  the 
Institute,  although  our  fruits  and  veg- 
etables may  be  just  as  good,  or  better. 
Our  growers  can  stand  any  kind  of 
fair  competition,  but  they  do  not  be- 
lieve this  competition  from  a state  in- 
stitution is  fair.  The  manager  does 
not  have  to  make  his  farm  pay,  and  if 
he  desires  to  he  can  cut  the  price  be- 
low what  will  afford  us  a living. 

“We  have  protested  against  this 
competition  from  one  of  our  state  in- 
stitutions, but  no  relief  has  been  se- 
cured. The  claim  is  made  that  the 
Institute  sells  only  the  surplus  pro- 
duce, but  this  is  hardly  the  case.  Five 
acres  of  early  potatoes  can  hardly  be 
called  surplus,  nor  can  sixty  dozen 
ears  of  sweet  corn  per  day. 

“Do  the  different  state  experiment 
stations  sell  their  produce,  in  compe- 
tition with  the  growers  who  must 
make  their  living  from  the  land? 
What  can  we  do  to  protect  ourselves 
against  this  subsidized  institution?” 

Now,  that’s  a problem,  isn’t  it? 
These  growers  seem  to  have  a griev- 
ance, and  they  ought  to  have  relief. 
It  is  the  same  old  story  of  free  labor 
competing  with  state  labor — it  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  protection 
which  laborers  of  the  North  wanted 
against  the  slave  labor  of  the  South 
before  the  war.  At  nearly  every  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  of  nearly  every 
state  this  matter  comes  up  in  the 
shape  of  plans  to  prevent  convicts  in 
the  state  penitentiaries  from  compet- 
ing with  the  free  labor  of  the  state. 
It  very  often  happens  that  farmers 
have  little  sympathy  with  the  shoe- 
makers, for  instance,  who  want  the 
making  of  shoes  by  convicts  discon- 
tinued. But  here  is  a case  where  it  is 
brought  home  to  the  farmers  them- 
selves. 

This  is  a local  problem,  and  there 
should  be  some  way  of  settling  it 
with  the  board  of  managers.  As  a 
general  proposition,  it  is  not  best  for 
state  labor  of  any  kind  to  compete 
with  free  labor — it  is  not  best  for  ex- 
periment stations  to  deal  in  nursery 
stock,  unless  it  be  of  new  varieties  for 
testing;  it  is  not  best  for  the  govern- 
ment to  distribute  free  seeds,  except 
under  the  same  conditions,  nor  do  we 
believe  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity will  be  served  by  any  state  in- 
stitution competing  with  the  farmers 
in  this  way. 

The  next  letter  comes  from  one  who 
quotes  from  a commissionman’s  pa- 
per, which  claims  that  retail  grocers 
are  restricting  the  consumption  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  by  their  exorbi- 
tant profits.  A quotation  Is  made 


from  a speech  delivered  by  a Cleve- 
land commission  man  on  this  subject, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said  the 
grower  and  the  commission  merchant 
are  both  interested  in  the  greatest 
possible  consumption  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  But  as  evidence  that  the 
retail  prices  restrict  consumption  he 
said: 

“The  wholesale  market  on  potatoes 
in  Cleveland  today  is  38  to  40c  pen 
bushel,  and  the  consumer,  outside  of 
a few  districts,  is  paying  the  retailer 
from  70  to  90c  for  fractional  parts 
thereof.  Choice  to  fancy  apples  whole- 
saling at  from  $1.75  to  $2.75  per  bar- 
rel, are  retailed  at  from  7 to  12c  a 
quart  or  at  a rate  equal  to  $7  to  $9 
per  barrel.  Onions  dull  at  45  to  50c 
per  bushel  and  retailing  at  80c  to 
$1  per  bushel.  Eggs  wholesaling  at 
from  24  to  28c  for  storage  and  fresh 
and  the  consumer  paying  35  to  40c. 
And  I could  go  on  down  the  list  in 
much  the  same  proportion,  and  prove 
to  you  sufficiently  for  all  practical 
purposes,  that  the  average  retail  gro- 
cer is  asking  a margin  out  of  all  har- 
mony with  the  condition  of  things. 

Now,  there  you  are.  The  consumer 
knows  he  is  paying  a-plenty  for  the 
stuff  he  buys,  and  the  farmer  knows 
he  is  not  getting  too  much  for  the 
stuff  he  sells — but  somewhere  between 
the  two  charges  are  added  until  neith- 
er end  of  the  deal  is  getting  fair  treat- 
ment. Whose  fault  is  it?  The  com- 
mission man’s?  The  transportation 
company’s?  The  retailer’s? 

We  confess  that  this  is  too  deep  a 
problem — but  certain  it  is  that  con- 
sumption is  restricted  somewhere,  and 
the  growers  want  to  know  the  cause 
and  the  remedy. 

One  plan  which  is  being  advocated 
largely  is  to  sell  direct  from  the  farm- 
er to  the  consumer.  This  is  being 
done  more  and  more  every  year,  and 
a continuance  of  present  conditions 
will  hasten  the  increase  of  this  prac- 
tice. 

Not  many  retail  grocers  get  rich. 
Here  is  perhaps  the  most  forcible  an- 
swer to  the  charges  of  the  commission 
men.  But  they  are  getting  pretty  well 
organized,  and  they  are  working  to- 
gether in  their  own  interests — and  the 
farmers  and  the  commission  men  will 
have  to  look  out  for  themselves. 

Here  is  the  experience  of  a man 
who  tried  to  decrease  the  gap  between 
the  grower  and  the  consumer — and 
his  experience  was  not  satisfactory. 
Still,  he  will  try  it  again,  as  you  will 
see  from  his  letter: 

“My  home  and  farm  is  in  Washing- 
ton County,  but  I am  in  Little  Rock 
most  of  the  time.  I had  no  offer  for 
my  apples  at  the  orchard  or  depot. 
The  cold  storage  company  at  Fayette- 
ville saw  the  situation  and  doubled 
their  charges  over  last  year  to  50c 
per  barrel,  which  made  it  seem  pro- 
hibitive, but  they  engaged  all  their 
space  quickly.  I shipped  two  car- 
loads here,  and  rented  a cellar.  I was 
offered  $1.60  here  by  the  commission 
men.  I found  they  were  selling  them 
to  the  grocers  at  $2.50  to  $3.50  and 
they  were  selling  them  to  consumers 
at  30  cents  to  40  cents  per  peck. 

“My  apples  cost  me  35c  for  barrel, 
25  cents  for  picking  and  packing,  10 
cents  for  hauling  to  depot,  and  30 
cents  freight,  making  $1.00,  leaving, 
at  their  price  (and  they  bought  them 
nearly  as  good  at  $1.60)  60c  for  rais- 
ing them,  while  their  profit  was  90 
cents.  I peddled  my  apples  in  lots  of 
one  to  five  barrels  at  $2.00,  but  so 
slowly  they  rotted  on  me,  and  I only 
got  about  $1.60  and  was  sixty  days 
getting  it.  I learned  something  about 
handling  them  in  the  future,  but  the 
grocers  did  not  know  that  I was  giv- 
ing more  and  better  fruit. 

"I  am  inclined  to  box  my  next  crop, 
and  ship  them  here  and  put  a man  to 
solicit  orders  from  families  and  re- 
tailers, but  I know  nothing  about  box- 
ing and  fear  the  cost  will  be  too  great. 
I would  like  to  know  if  it  requires  an 
expert  to  box,  and  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  barreling  and  boxing.” 

This  man  is  getting  experience.  We 
suspect  the  trouble  with  his  plan  was 
that  he  made  no  preparations  before- 
hand for  handling  his  crop  in  this 
way.  If  one  is  to  sell  to  the  retailer 
or  to  the  consumer  direct,  arrange- 
ments must  be  made  before  the  crop 
is  ready,  so  there  will  be  no  delay. 
But  he  is  working  along  the  line  in 
which  many  growers  expect  to  find 
relief. 

The  plan  to  sell  boxed  apples  di- 
rect to  the  consumer  is  better  than 
trying  to  sell  the  fruit  in  barrels  in 
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to  buy  One  of  the  most  prominent  swine  breeders  of  America 
(we  will  furnish  name  on  request)  says  of  Hygeno:  “I  have 
thoroughly  tested  it  and  it  is  ahead  of  them  all.  We  have  used 
Hygeno  in  many  ways  with  thoroughly  good  results.”  It  is  a mar- 
velous coal  tar  disinfectant.  Leadin  Veterinarians  recommend  it. 

A sheep  breeder  of  national  reputation  (we 
will  furnish  name  on  request)  says  of 
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We  like  it  better 
than  poisonous  kinds. 
It  does  the  work,  is  safe  and 
pleasant  to  handle.  What  more 
do  we  need?”  A great  Montana 
Sheep  firm  writes:  “We  would  not  think  of  raising 
sheep  for  wool  or  mutton  without  using  Hygeno. 

These  are  but  extracts  from  hundreds  of  testimo- 
nials. Remember  that  Hygeno  is  good  for  every 
kind  of  animal  including  man.  It  destroys  germs 
and  lice  instantly.  It  heals  cuts  and  wounds,  and 
cures  mange,  itch,  scab  and  all  similar  com- 
plaints. Itisextremelypowerful,  yetperfectly 
harmless  Let  us  send  Free  Books  telling  all 
about  Hygeno’s  uses,  also  how  to  build  your 
own  dipping  tank,  together  with  name  of 
dealer  nearest  you.  Write  for  it  today 
THE  HY0EN0  DISINFECTANT  CO., 

1176-1182  Citizens  Bldg., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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APPLE  SEEDLINGS 

FRENCH  GROWN — All  grades  Straight  and  Branched. 


A -J  p.  put  up  on  French  or  American 

’r\'T\  I C*  f -w-V^OTI  O stocks — Piece  Root  and  Whole 
-*•  **-■.  CCj  Root.  Mahalebs,  French  Pear  and 

Myrobolan — All  grades  now  In  our  cellar.  Also  French  Crab  Apple  Seed. 
No  one  has  better. 

General  Nursery  Stock 

We  have  a large  assortment  In  storage,  and  will  be  prepared  to 
make  shipments  at  any  time.  Prices  promptly  quoted  on  application. 

Shenandoah  Nurseries  a”",  Shenandoah,  Iowa 

D.  S.  Lake,  Prop.  Established  1870. 
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.We 

grow  our 
“Blizzard  Belt*’  Ever- 
greens in  ten  million  lots.  To  advertise 
them  and  prove  that  they  are  healthy,  well  rooted 
and  vigorous,  we  offer  to  send  four  fine  sample  trees  3 
years  old,  free  to  a limited  number  ot  property  owners. 
Mailing  expense  5 cents,  which  send  or  not  as  you  please. 
A postal  will  bring  them.  Last  year  we  distributed 
500,000  of  these  sample  evergreens  and  gained  thousands 
of  new  friends.  This  year  we  have 

Reserved  600,000  Trees 

. for  this  free  advertising  distribution  and  if  you  want 
your  share  of  them  write  at  once  for  they  will  go  fast. 
W.  H.  Gibboney,  Mandan,  North  Dakota  writes:  “Please 
accept  thanks  for  the  sample  evergreens,  They  are 
..doing  fine.”  This  is  but  a sample  of  thousands  of  letters. 

Our  catalogue  containing  64  colored  plates  of  our 
Hardy  “Blizzard  Belt”  Fruits,  Ornamentals.  Ever- 
greens, etc.,  with  a mine  of  valuable  information  for 
fruit  growers,  is  free  for  the  asking.  Write  to-day. 

THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  719  Osage,  Iowa. 


Can  you  estimate  how  much  your  wagon — and  loads  of  stock,  fruit  and  pro- 
duce— are  injured  by  lack  of  springs?  It  may  seem  much  when  only  given  a 
passing  thought — but  those  who  have  tried  bolster  springs  know  that  It  Is  con- 
siderable. Harvey  Bolster  Springs  are  made  of  the  finest  spring  steel,  tempered 
to  the  point  of  perfection,  rigidly  tested  and  tried.  They  fit  any  wagon. 

We  unreservedly  guarantee  these  springs  for  all  time.  If,  from  any  defect 
of  material  or  workmanship,  a Harvey  Spring  does  not  give  satisfaction,  at  any 
time — one  year  or  ten  years — we  will  make  It  good  without  a word  of  argument. 

FREE  TRIAL  OF  HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRING 

Every  dealer  is  authorized  to  let  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  out  on  80  days* 
free  trial.  If  they  fall  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  return  them  and  the  trial 
will  not  cost  one  cent. 

We  sell  through  dealers — It’s  more  economical  and  you  see  what  you  re  get- 
ting before  buying.  If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Harvey  Bolster  Springs,  ask  him 
to  write  us  mentioning  your  name.  We’ll  send  him  prices  and  YOU  WILL  GET 
A USEFUL  SOUVENIR  with  full  particulars  about  Harvey  Bolster  Springs.  It 
Is  a pleasure  to  ride  in  a farm  wagon  with  Harvey  Bolster  Springs. 

HARVEY  SPRING  COMPANY,  147  Carver  Ave.,  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


Apple  Trees 

Cherry;  1.600  Peonies,  20,000  Gladioli 


Good  assortment  of  varieties  Stayman  Wlnesap. 
Ingram.  Kinnard’s  Choice,  M.  B.  Twig,  Red  June, 
Yellow  Transparent.  Early  Harvest,  Reagan  Red, 
Pennsylvania  Redstreak.  Sops  of  Wine,  Rome 
Beauty.  Jonathan.  Grimes  Golden  and  twenty  ad- 
ditional sorts.  Also  Plum,  Pear.  Peach  and 
Bulbs,  6,0.00  Tuberose  Bulb*.  1.000  Cannas. 


Send  for  Li«t.  L.  F.  DINTELMANN,  BELLEVILLE,  ILLINOIS 
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Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 


Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Srlint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strainea  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  t^“Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Willlam*  Co.,  Cleveland,  0, 


SECURITY 
GALL.  SALVE 


POSITIVELY  HEALS 

SORE  SHOULDERS 

SORE  NECKS  OR  BACKS  ON 

HORSES  "£  MULES 

IT  HEALS  THEM  ANVWAY 
IN  HARNESS,  UNDER  SADDLE  OR  IDLE 

IF  NOT  SOLO  IN  YOUR  TOWN  WE  WILL  SEND  YC 
\ f • f-*—  SAMPLE.  If  you  send  us 

, £2  KZL  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

4 Put  up  in  25c,  50c  and  $1.00  Cans 

MONEY  BACK  IF  IT  FAILS 
^Security  Remedy  Co 

.MINNEAPOLIS  MINN 


F0R  BARB  WIRE  a ALL  CUTS  USE 

SECURITY  ANTISEPTIC  HEALER 


Cholera.  Proof 


By  feeding  the  sow  Rldgway’s  Vaccine — • 
10  cents  a litter — the  pigs  are  vaccinated 
before  birth,  hence  are  born  CHOLERA 
PROOF.  One  million  successful  tests.  10,000 
strong  testimonials.  In  further  proof  will 
ship  my  own  suckling  pigs  and  expose  them 
for  weeks  In  sick  cholera  herds  at  MY  OWN 
EXPENSE  AND  RISK.  No  other  MAN. 
DOCTOR  OR  VETERINARY  ever  did  or  yet 
dares  to  take  any  such  risk.  WHY?  Sim- 
ply because  he  would  lose  both  his  hogs 
and  business.  During  the  past  six  years 
I have  shipped  and  exposed  In  sick  cholera 
herds,  scattered  from  Virginia  to  Nebraska, 
and  from  Michigan  to  Florida,  over  2,000 
of  my  own  suckling  pigs,  WITHOUT  LOSS 
FROM  CHOLERA.  I give  a written  guar- 
antee and  back  It  with  $10,000.00  approved 
security.  I CAN  DELIVER  THE  GOODS. 
Book  free. 


ROBERT  RIDGWAY.  Box  F,  AMBOY,  IND. 


Free  Sample"" 

ARNICARBOLINE 

Arnlcarbollne  Is  the  greatest  healer 
known  for  man  or  beast.  It  absolutely 
relieves  and  cures  all  manner  of  burns, 
cuts,  sores,  bruises,  ulcers,  bolls,  skin 
diseases,  salt  rheum,  eczema,  open 
wounds,  etc.  Has  never  failed  yet. 
Write  today  for  big  free  sample.  Arnl- 
carbollne for  household  use,  26c,  at  all 
druggists,  or  direct  from  us. 

Veterinary  Arnlcarbollne  for  all  ani- 
mals. Greatest  thing  on  earth  for  cuts, 
bruises,  scratches,  skin  and  blood  dis- 
eases; big  package,  60c,  at  druggists  or 
direct.  Be  sure  and  write  for  the  free 
sample. 

ARNICARBOLINE  CO., 

203  11th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


PRING  WORK 


rB£. 

\SUfi£  AND  _ „ . . , . . 

AWODK  THF  . Brings  sore  shoulders  and  I 
L harness  galls.  Bickmore’sl 

JIVUOL.  Gall  Cure  will  cure  it  while  I 
you  work  the  horse. 

BICKMORE'S  GALL  CURE 

, ie  guaranteed  or  money  Lack  to  | 
euro  all  harness  or  saddle  galls,  [ 
cracks,  cuts  and  bruises.  Look  ( 
fbr  the  trade  mark.  Write  today 
I for  our  new  Illustrated  Horse  Book 
and  large  FREE  sample  box  Gall 
I Cure,  for  10o  to  pay  postage  on  both. 
Sold  by  dealers. 

Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co., 
Box  924  Old  Town,  Maine 


NEWTON’S  Heave  and  Cough  Cure 

A VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

14  years  sale.  One  to  two  cans 

will  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

TheNewton  Remedy  Co., Toledo, O. 


DON’T  DELAY 

Send  at  once  for  our  new  descriptive 
catalogue  and  price  list,  free  to  appli- 
cants. 200  acres  In  nursery,  over  800 
varieties  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants.  Address 

H.  J.  Weber  & Sons  Nursery  Co. 
Nursery,  Missouri 


CONCRETE  BLOCKS 

Make  your  own  onthe  Success  Hollow 
Block  Machine.  Fine  finish,  square 
eLand  true,  all  faces  and  shapes.  Ask  for  oIxouIbtb. 
HERCULES  MFQ.  CO., 

DEPT  A-  M OENTERVTLLE  ,IOWA 


the  same  way.  Still,  some  growers  sell 
barreled  apples  in  this  way.  One 
should  build  up  an  established  trade 
in  order  to  make  this  plan  successful, 
and  just  here  comes  the  rub:  Suppose 

the  crop  fails  every  other  year,  then 
what  will  become  of  your  trade? 

These  letters  are  reported  here,  to 
show  that  growers  everywhere  are  dis- 
cussing the  marketing  of  their  crops. 
They  are  looking  for  the  best  way  to 
get  their  fruit  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumers, and  with  so  many  persons, 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  country,  at 
work  on  the  problem,  it  would  seem 
that  some  better  way  will  be  found 
than  exists  at  present. 

But  it’s  a big  problem,  isn’t  it? 

>5&  6|S, 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  FRUIT-GROW- 
ING IN  ARKANSAS. 

The  advocacy  of  a good  cause — 
such  as  spraying — is  like  preaching. 
No  matter  how  frequent,  or  how  long 
the  sermons  or  how  many  converts, 
there  are  always  still  some  unregen- 
erated sinners  and  a young  crop  com- 
ing on.  Besides,  there  is  always  a 
considerable  number  of  hardened  old 
souls  whom  nothing  but  the  smell  of 
brimstone  cm  move,  and  they  sit  un- 
moved, deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  their 
best  friends. 

While  for  long  periods  it  appears 
that  little  progress  is  being  made,  and 
the  situation  looks  discouraging  to 
those  who  are  advocating  better 
things,  there  are  other  times  when 
the  apostles  of  progress  have  floods 
of  encouragement,  and  see  that  much 
which  appeared  stony  ground  is  good 
soil  and  the  seed  has  not  perished,  but 
has  sprung  up  and  is  yielding  a hun- 
dred fold. 

Just  now  is  one  of  these  encourag- 
ing periods.  The  prospect  on  all  sides 
is  more  gratifying  than  ever  before. 
Things  are  moving  forward.  A friend 
tells  me  that  in  his  neighborhood, 
that  there  has  been  more  pruning  of 
orchard  trees  (apples)  the  past  win- 
ter than  in  twenty  years  before.  Trees 
that  never  saw  a barber  before  have 
been  lathered  and  shaved  and  are  so 
improved  that  the  people  there  now 
believe  that  many  a tramp  might  be 
a gentleman  if  he’d  only  get  a “scrub- 
bin’  ” and  a shave.  Old  orchards  are 
being  cleaned  up  and  fed,  growers  are 
inquiring  about  fertilizers.  Dozens  of 
such  letters  are  coming  to  the  Experi- 
ment Station  asking  about  suitable 
fertilizers  and  their  application.  Sim- 
ilar inquiries  are  coming  in  about 
cultivating  cover  crops,  and  last  but 
not  the  least  encouraging  are  the 
numbers  of  inquiries  about  spraying 
orchards,  spray  pumps,  power  spray- 
ers, etc.  A number  of  power  sprayers 
came  to  Arkansas  buyers  last  year 
aside  from  numbers  of  barrel  pumps. 
This  year  more  are  coming  in  and  I 
believe  there  are  now  in  use  in  Ar- 
kansas more  power  sprayers  than 
there  were  barrel  pumps  in  1900.  The 
principle  strides  along  these  lines 
have  been  made  the  last  two  years.  In 
the  spring  of  1906  one  drug  store  in  a 
small  town  sold  long  before  the 
season  was  over  more  than  4,000 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  and 
I think  for  the  season  twice 
that  much  was  sold  in  that 
place.  Last  year  there  was  a good  ap- 
ple crop.  It  was  the  first  real  crop 
since  1901.  In  1905  the  crop  general- 
ly was  light.  A few  growers  here  and 
in  several  other  states  had  apples, 
and  good  ones,  when  their  neighbors 
practically  failed.  On  account  of  the 
general  scarcity  of  apples  they  got 
for  their  small  crop  of  perfect  fruit 
about  as  much  as  would  ordinarily  be 
realized  for  a much  larger  crop. 
These  men  repeated  their  experi- 
ences. Their  experiences  awakened 
notice,  were  talked  about.  One  ex- 
planation was  sought,  and  what  was 
it?  Good  care,  more  or  less,  in  the 
matter  of  cultivation,  pruning,  feed- 
ing, spraying.  Bugs  and  fungi  are 
apt  to  be  worse  in  years  of  light  crops. 
They  have  an  opportunity  to  concen- 
trate in  their  destructive  work.  They 
did  so  in  unsprayed  orchards,  but  not 
in  well-sprayed  orchards.  The  argu- 
ment was  convincing,  and  it  was  gen- 
erally so  recognized.  It  came  at  a 
good  time.  There  had  been  practical- 
ly four  “off  years”  in  orchards  gen- 
erally. One  of  these  (1903)  was  due 
to  the  freeze  May  1st  of  that  year. 
The  other  years  were  simply  “off 
years.”  One  crop  in  five  is  not  enough 
to  make  growers  swear  by  the  policy 
under  which  such  results  occur — 
rather,  they  swear  at  it.  So  they  were 
ready  for  a change,  and  especially  so 
when  other  methods  are  giving  better 
results. 

And  thus  it  happens  that  remark- 
able transformation  is  going  on  among 


the  apple  growers  in  Ideas  relating  to 
the  management  of  orchards. 

The  first  great  principle  which  has 
been  realized  Is  that  orchards  need  in- 
telligent care.  In  orcharding  there  is 
no  excellence  without  labor — and  not 
simply  labor,  but  intelligent  labor. 

Next,  without  excellence  orchards 
are  not  profitable.  The  public  wants 
good  fruit,  and  is  ready  to  pay  a fair 
price  for  it,  rather  than  a low  price 
for  poor  stuff. 

The  fact  that  excellence  is  required 
and  that  this  cannot  usually  be  had 
by  proxy,  but  only  by  personal  effort, 
has  convinced  a good  many  that  thoy 
have  been  planting  more  orchard  than 
they  can  personally  care  for  properly. 
Pruning,  cultivation,  fertilization, 
spraying  mean  work,  and  require 
time.  They  are  operations  requiring 
some  brains  also,  and  that,  the  owner 
himself  has  to  supply,  for  it’s  hard 
to  hire  this  form  of  energy  at  ordi- 
nary wages. 

All  this  means  that  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  smaller  orchards.  Our  old 
dreams  of  vast  orchards  that  produce 
automatically  and  regularly  tens  of 
thousands  of  barrels  of  perfect  apples 
to  swell  the  happy  orchardist’s  hank 
account  without  labor  and  expense  are 
fading  away.  The  absurdity  of  our 
philosophy  in  fruit-growing  has  be- 
come apparent.  Just  for  illustration: 
“One  dollar  an  acre  net  profit.  To 
make  a nice  income  of  $10,000  a year 
it  is  only  necessary  to  manage  10,000 
acres.”  That  appears  to  be  the  way 
quite  a number  of  dreamers  have  been 
figuring  things.  But  somehow  the 
plan  in  practice  has  not  panned  out 
so  nicely,  and  we’ve  begun  to  realize 
our  prodigious  gullability  and  disposi- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  our  own 
weakness,  and  are  taking  another 
view.  The  fruit-grower  now  is  rea- 
soning: “If  by  the  application  of  a 
small  fraction  of  my  intelligence  and 
strength  I can  get  from  the  soil  one- 
fiftieth  of  its  productive  capacity,  say 
a net  profit  of  $10.00  per  acre — to 
have  a good  income  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  me  to  apply  all  my  intelli- 
gence and  strength  on  about  twenty 
acres  and  so  get  as  big  an  income 
as  I was  formerly  figuring  on  getting 
from  10,000  acres.  What  is  the  dif- 
ference? The  same  difference  that 
there  is  between  a band  of  savages 
with  bows  and  arrows  and  a well  dis- 
ciplined regiment  of  soldiers  provided 
with  Springfield  magazine  rifles  and 
Maxim-Nordenfeldts;  the  difference 
there  is  between  reaping  with  prima- 
tive  sickle  and  a modern  “header;” 
between  the  gold  in  the  ocean  and 
1,000  dollars  worth  of  the  metal  in 
the  crucible. 

This  is  where  we  are  now.  It  all 
means  smaller  areas,  and  intensive 
rather  than  extensive  methods  and 
there  are  evidences  that  intelligent 
fruit-growers  everywhere  are  rapidly 
coming  to  a realization  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  times  in  these  respects. 
Many  will  not  rise  to  the  situation. 
If  they  choose  not  to  rise  to  it,  then 
they  will  have  to  fall  to  it.  To  those 
who  choose  to  rise  we  can  assure 
them  some  things  hoped  for.  Among 
these  are  fewer  “off  years,”  bigger 
yields,  better  fruit,  greater  demand, 
better  prices,  more  profit  and  the 
pleasure  that  comes  of  doing  things 
well.  ERNEST  WALKER. 

University  of  Arkansas. 

^ ^ 

Horticulture  In  Vermont. 

L.  Putnam,  one  of  the  members  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  Family  living  in 
Cambridge,  Vt.,  says  that  our  West- 
ern members  must  not  conclude  that 
only  their  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens 
are  productive,  for  there  are  straw- 
berry fields  in  that  state  which  yield 
as  much  as  500  bushels  per  acre,  and 
the  fruit  sells  at  prices  ranging  from 
20  to  30  cents  per  quart.  Mr.  Putnam 
is  no  novice  at  fruit  growing  himself, 
for  he  took  first  prize  at  the  horticul- 
tural fair  held  at  Burlington  in  1905 
on  32  varieties  of  potatoes  and  60  va- 
rieties of  apples,  and  made  the  same 
record  again  last  fall  on  80  varieties 
of  potatoes  and  70  varieties  of  apples. 


SEPARATOR  FREE 

TWO  MONTHS’  TRIAL 
WE  WILL  GLADLY  SEND 
YOU  A CREAM  SEP  A- 
RATOR  ; you  can  use  ii 
sixty  days,  anil  If  you  ar<; 
not  sure  you  have  reed  veil 
— the  bent  separator  In  the 
world,  the  trial  won’t  cost  you 
one  cent.  Write  for  our  new 
( ream  Separator  Catalogue  and 
learn  of  I MIS  ORI2A T OFFER. 


$19.75  fbuT 

Dundee  Cream 


our  wondcr- 
1 907  model 

Separator,  the 

equal  of  any  machine  Bold  by 
anyone  else  up  to  $40.00.  Our 
Improved  Economy  Cream 
Separator,  slightly  higher  In 
price  than  our  Dun- 
dee  is  guaranteed  the 
best  separator  made, 
regardless  of  name  or 
price,  and  Is  sold  at  a 
small  part  of  the  price 
othersaskfor  high  grade 
separators;  and  we  guar- 
antee our  Economy  to 
have  greater  capacity, 
to  skim  closer,  skim 
coldermllk,  run  easier 
and  not  get  out  of 
order;  wear  longer 
_.  than  any  other  ma- 

chine In  the  market.  We  guar- 
antee it  20  years,  take  care  of  it 
for  you  from  the  day  you  re- 
ceive It,  and  will  always  furnish  you  any  needed  repair 
or  pari  in  the  years  to  come,  promptly  and  on  a lew  day  s notico. 

PRICES  NOW  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

OUR  CREAM  SEPARATOR  OFFERS  are  more  liberal, 
more  wonderful  than  ever  before,  greatly  improved 
models,  prices  lower  than  last  season.  II  you 
have  more  than  one  cow,  write  us  ot  ® 

postal  and  say.  "Send  me  your  New  Cream  Separator 
Catalogue  and  all  your  new  offers,  and  our  great  1J  J7 
cream  separator  proposition  will  go  to  you  by ^return 
mall,  free  and  postpaid.  We  have  twm  big  cream  sep- 
arator factories  ana  can  sell  you  a 
months-  free  trial,  on  manufacturing  cost  baste,  much 
less  than  dealers  and  agents  pay  (all  ^ese  profits  you 
save)  at  a lower  price  than  you  ever  thought  Possible. 
It  you  buy  from  us  you  get  our  free  Profit  Sharing 
Certificates  and  can  exchange  them  for  your  hc^?icSi 2l 

Sr  cuXmersfr^WrdeTor  catalogue  today  Addresa 

SEARS  ROEBUCK  & GO.,  CHICAGO 


Small  Fruit 
Plants 

Send  for  our  catalogue  of 
Small  Fruit  Plants.  All  the 
successful  varieties  of  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Blackber- 
rieh,  Dewberries,  Gooseberries 
Currants,  Grapes,  Asparagus 
Rhubarb.  Roses.  Peonies  and 
Ornamental  Shrubs. 

HOLSINGER  BROTHERS 

Rosedale,  Kansas. 


33  years  of  fair  dealing 
have  built  up  our  nurseries 
from  a few  acres  to  a mam- 
moth  plant  of  over  700  acres. 


If  you  are  interested  in  organizing 
a shipping  association,  to  handle  fruits 
and  vegetables,  send  for  a copy  of  a 
little  booklet  The  Fruit-Grower  has 
just  issued  on  this  subject.  The  book- 
let contains  plans  and  by-laws  of  some 
of  the  best  associations  in  the  country, 
and  it’s  free  to  our  subscribers.  If 
you  are  not  a subscriber,  become  one 
today,  and  then  you  can  have  the 
booklet  if  you  want  it. 


Plant 
Winchester 

m We  can  successfully  ac- 

1 HAAC  cept  and  fill  orders  for  100 
I BABaX  to  100,000  or  more  trees. 

A Our  mode  of  packing  insures  you 

to  get  our  trees  in  fine  condition. 
Our  specialties  are:  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry, 

Budded  and  Grafted  Pecan  Trees.  We  have  Thou- 
sands of  pleased  customers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

SOUTHERN  NURSERY  CO. 

Winchester,  Tennessee 


WRITE  TO 

Bacon  & Co. 

APPLETON.  N.  Y. 

for  their  Catalog  of 

Basswood  Ladder! 

Crates,  Baskets 
and  Fruit  Packages 

It’s  yours  for  the  asking. 


Evergr  eenNur  serie  s 

Established  1867. 

Specialists  in  extra  strong,  non-suckering 
field-grown 

BUDDED  ROSES,  SHRUBS 
AND  EVERGREENS 

G.  A.  McKee  & Son  MT.SELMAN.TEX. 

Tecumseh  Nurseries 

Tecumseh  trees  are  famous  wherever 
planted,  and  theyare  planted  everywhere 
— from  Maine  to  Colorado,  and  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf.  Try  them.  Catalog  free 

TECUMSEH  NURSERIES  CEDARVILLE,  OHIO 


Special  trains  are  run  to  carry  DAHLIAS 
Florida  vegetables  to  Northern  mar- 
kets. 


20  kinds.  *1.  Grand 
Prize,  St.  Louis.  Gold 
Medal,  Buffalo.  Catalogue.  H.  F.  BURT, 
Taunton,  Mass. 


Monthly  Page 
Forty 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH.  M ISSOUEI 


Gardening  Department 


About  all  my  spare  time  nowadays 
is  put  In  answering  questions.  All 
kinds  of  questions.  If  I were  able  to 
answer  all  of  them  I would  feel  like 
an  encyclodedia  on  gardening.  I an- 
swer them  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
but  I fear  the  answers  are  not  as  com- 
plete as  my  friends  would  like  to  have. 
Of  course,  I could  make  up  a lot  of 
stuff  to  tell  them,  and  make  it  sound 
pretty  well,  but  really  I hate  to  tell 
anything  but  what  I know  about  for 
certain. 

¥ 

Fertilizers. 

For  instance,  one  man  wrote  in  the 
other  day  and  wanted  to  know  what 
commercial  fertilizer  to  use.  I had 
to  tell  him  frankly  that  what  I didn’t 
know  about  fertilizers  would  fill  a 
large  book.  I have  never  used  them 
nor  seen  them  used.  Our  soil  here  is 
very  rich  and  we  keep  it  up  with  clo- 
ver and  stable  manure.  We  hope  we 
will  never  have  to  use  anything  else, 
but  I suppose  we  will  come  to  it  in 
time.  I suspect  that  we  will  run  out 
of  potash  first.  We  can  manage  the 
nitrogen  part  all  right  with  clover  and 
alfalfa. 

* 

Alfalfa. 

And  speaking  of  alfalfa,  I never 
saw  so  much  excitement  over  it  as 
there  is  now.  About  every  other  man 
who  writes  in  is  going  to  sow  a lot 
of  it  this  spring.  And  about  half  of 
them  are  going  to  get  fooled  in  getting 
their  seed.  The  supply  of  really  first- 
class  alfalfa  seed  is  totally  inadequate. 
I don’t  believe  there  is  one-tenth 
enough  good  seed  to  go  round.  Some- 
body is  going  to  get  left  or  else  will 
have  to  use  bum  seed.  There  is 
plenty  of  dead  and  discolored  native- 
grown  seed  and  there  is  plenty  of  con- 
demned German  seed,  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  is  the  worst.  Now  listen: 
If  you  expect  to  sow  alfalfa  this  sum- 
mer, get  on  track  of  some  seed  at 
once  or  sooner,  and  send  a sample  of 
it  to  your  state  college  for  examina- 
tion. If  it  is  simply  poor  and  not 
dangerous  you  may  have  to  take  it  if 
if  it  is  the  best  you  can  get.  But  if 
it  is  adulterated  or  contains  dock, 
dodder,  buckhorn  or  wild  carrot,  you 
had  better  put  off  your  seeding  for 
a year  unless  you  can  get  better  seed. 
Now  you  may  think  I am  just  trying 
to  throw  a scare  Into  you,  but  I hap- 
pen to  know  what  I am  talking  about 
on  this.  There  are  hundreds  of  tons 
of  alfalfa  seed  on  sale  right  now  that 
ought  to  be  publicly  burned  by  the 
sheriff. 

it 

Cowpeas  in  York  State. 

J.  W.  Sanbury,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
wants  advice  about  cowpeas  and 
other  leguminous  plants  for  soil  en- 
riching there.  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
think  he  is  too  far  north  for  cow- 
peas. They  like  a long  hot  summer 
and  will  not  do  well  in  a cool,  moist 
climate.  He  better  use  Canada  peas 
or  soy  beans.  Clovers  of  any  kind 
would  be  all  right,  too.  He  mentions 
alfalfa,  but  if  he  has  a clay  soil  he 
would  have  to  go  slow  on  alfalfa. 

it 

Apple  and  Peach  Seed. 

John  Estes,  Twist,  Texas,  wants 
some  stratified  apple  and  peach  seed 
for  planting  now.  He  ought  to  have 
bought  them  in  the' fall  and  stratified 
them  himself.  I don’t  believe  he  can 
get  any  now.  Most  people  that  have 
them  stratified  want  them  themselves. 
This  stratifying  is  simply  packing 
them  in  layers  of  sand  in  the  fall  and 
letting  them  stay  out  in  a box  all  win- 
ter to  freeze.  In  the  spring  plant  them 
before  they  dry  out  and  they  will 
grow  at  once. 

it 

Yellow-Meated  Melons  Again. 

I will  just  run  through  a few  of  the 
letters  that  are  on  my  desk  now'. 
First  is  H.  M.  Joy,  Gregory,  S.  D., 
wants  yellow-meated  watermelons.  If 
any  one  can  help  him  to  some,  let 
him  know.  I have  an  ounce  or  two 
of  seed,  but  am  not  sure  it  is  pure. 
Some  seedman  ought  to  get  to  listing 
that  melon  again,  for  there  are  lots 
of  people  wanting  it. 

it 

Books  on  Gardening. 

W.  F.  Beverly  of  Pretoria,  Ga., 
writes  me  to  advise  everyone  to  get 
a little  book  called  "Ten  Acres 


Enough.”  He  says  it  is  just  what  we 
all  ought  to  read.  Guess  I will  have 
to  try  and  get  hold  of  it,  as  The 
Fruit-Grower  sells  it.  He  says  that 
he  grows  onions  by  transplanting  the 
plants  into  rows  wide  enough  to  tend 
with  a horse,  and  saves  a lot  of  weed- 
ing that  way.  Sets  the  plants  six 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  too.  Land 
must  be  plenty  there.  We  would  call 
that  rather  a waste  of  ground. 

it 

Perfect  Ears  of  Seed  Corn. 

Edward  H.  Collins  of  Carmel,  111., 
writes  us  for  some  perfect  ears  of 
corn  to  start  a breeding  patch,  and  is 
willing  to  pay  a long  price  for  them. 
I am  afraid  he  is  asking  too  much. 
Perfect  ears  of  corn,  like  perfect  men, 
are  hard  to  find  in  this  weak  and 
erring  world.  He  wants  ears  exactly 
ten  inches  long,  deep  grain,  perfectly 
covered  butt  and  tip,  close  furrows, 
wedge-shaped  grain,  small  cob, 
cylindrical  shape,  and  so  on.  The 
nearest  I have  seen  to  that  sold  for 
$150  at  the  Iowa  corn  show. 

it 

Sowing  Lawn  Grass  Seed. 

John  A.  McKie,  Blanchard,  Iowa, 
wants  to  know  when  to  sow  lawn  grass 
seed  to  make  a permanent  lawn.  Well, 
to  tell  the  truth,  it  can  be  sown  al- 
most any  time,  but  my  choice  would 
be  very  early  in  the  spring.  Right 
away  now.  Get  the  soil  worked  up  in 
the  best  of  order,  sow  the  seed  very 
thick,  and  rake  it  in.  If  the  seed  is 
good  and  not  simply  trash  and  chaff, 
you  ought  to  get  a good  set  of  grass 
in  six  or  eight  weeks.  If  you  cannot 
get  to  it  right  away  you  may  succeed 
with  fall  sowing,  but  it  is  not  so  good 
as  real  early.  Most  people,  too,  fail 
to  put  on  enough  seed.  It  takes  a lot 
of  it,  especially  if  you  want  to  get 
quick  action.  My  advice  would  be  one- 
half  pound  to  each  square  rod. 

it 

Weevils  in  Beans  and  Peas. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Bell,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo., 
wants  to  know  how  to  keep  weevils 
out  of  beans  and  peas.  Well,  you 
can’t  really  keep  them  out,  as  the  egg 
is  laid  in  the  summer  when  the  peas 
are  growing.  But  the  weevil  does  not 
do  much  growing  till  toward  spring, 
and  can  be  killed  while  very  small  or 
still  in  the  egg,  by  fumigating  the 
seed.  Put  the  beans  or  peas  in  a tight 
box  or  barrel,  and  pour  on  top  an 
ounce  or  two  of  carbon  bisulphide. 
Coxer  it  up  tight  and  leave  it  till  the 
next  day.  You  will  never  see  any 
weevils  in  those  beans  or  peas,  for 
they  will  be  suffocated.  The  medicine 
can  be  bought  of  any  druggist  for 
about  5c  an  ounce.  He  can  tell  you 
how  to  use  it.  It  is  explosive  like  gas- 
oline and  you  must  not  go  around  it 
with  a light. 

it 

Bee  Clover. 

T.  A.  Harris,  Nook,  Pa.,  wants  to 
know  where  he  can  get  Bokhara  clov- 
er, or  bee  clover  as  it  is  called.  I 
don’t  know.  Maybe  some  one  can 
tell  him.  I have  never  seen  it  grow- 
ing, but  understand  that  it  is  good 
stuff  for  bee  pasture.  But  I don’t 
know  much  about  bees  anyway.  Me 
and  a bee  never  could  get  along  some- 
how. 

it 

The  Different  Millets. 

W.  L.  McGinn,  Rapatee,  111.,  wants 
to  know  the  difference  in  the  different 
kinds  of  millet,  and  which  to  sow.  My 
advice  would  be  to  sow  the  German 
millet.  It  is  the  tallest,  makes  the 
most  fodder  and  the  most  grain.  The 
heads  are  longer  and  heavier  than 
any  other  kind.  It  will  often  grow 
five  feet  high  on  good  ground.  The 
common  or  southwestern  millet  is 
smaller  and  has  shorter  heads.  The 
seeds  are  more  oblong  instead  of  round 
as  in  the  German.  Also  the  seed  is 
more  of  a white  color.  The  Siberian 
millet  is  red  seeded  and  is  much 
smaller  and  earlier.  I do  not  think 
it  is  of  much  account.  Hungarian  is 
also  very  small  and  early.  Looks 
about  like  foxtail  grass. 

Home  Canneries. 

R.  Byrd  Leeper,  Unionville,  111.,  is 
one  of  many  who  write  me  for  advice 
about  home-canning  outfits.  Now.  I 
have  never  used  one,  but  from  what 
I can  hear  I believe  they  are  a good 
thing.  I know  I am  eating  some 


You  Gan  Buy  and  Lay  D A AFINA 

Gordon, VanTineFi,.FX“S.,  H W I I ll  M 

50%  BELOW  DEALERS’  PRICES 

We’ll  sell  you.  If  you  want  roofing,  belter  roofing  than  you  can  buy  anywhere  else — Fllntcoated,  Fire- 
proof Rubber  Roofing.  Sell  you  direct  at  half  what  your  local  dealer  will  charge  you  for  ordinary 
roofing— half  what  shingles  will  cost  you,  for  we  ship  right  from  our  factory  to  you.  Send  you  a 
Free  Roof  Book  on  our  roofing,  telling  why  it’s 

Rustproof  and  Practically  Fireproof  St*  LI 

tear  it — pound  it — smell  it  to  see  that  there’s  no  tar  in  it  to  burn  or  melt — try  it  with 
hot  coals — try  it  with  acid — try  it  any  way  to  satisfy  yourself. 

All  You  Need  is  a Hammer 

every  order  all  the  nails,  metal  caps  and  cement  you  need  to  put  it  on. 

Al6<>  8 sq.  ft.  for  laps.  And  it's  the  easiest  roofing  to  put  on  made  today. 

HI  oefe  a I ifntimo  and  wil1  keeP  y°ur  buildings  dry,  warm 
Ldoio  LIIG1IIIIC  and  substantial  in  appearance.  Won't 
rust  out  like  steel  roofing.  This  isn't  au  ordinary  roofing.  We 
make  it  from  a special  process  material  with  such  heavy  machin- 
ery that  when  it*  s fin  ished  there’ s absolutely  no  ' ‘ wear-out’  ’ to 
it.  We  tell  you  in  our  Roof  Book  all  about  the  process— 
the  pressure  it  gets — the  flintcoating — the  acidproof 
soaking — the  weatherproofing  that  we  give  it.  It 
makes  25  per  cent  saving  on  Insurance.  It's 


Less 

Than  Half  What 
Shingles  Cost  You 


nniAr  Per  Square 
rnlvL  108  sq.  feet 

1- Ply $1.41  per  Roll 

2- Ply 1.96  per  Roll 

3- Ply  2.29  per  Roll 


Sold  Only  Direct 

cent,  which  on  other  roofing  goes  into  your  local 
I dealer's,  the  jobber's  and  the  wholesaler’s  profits. 
You’ll  see  from  what  we  tell  you  in  our 

Free  Roofing  Book  K 

guarantee  safe,  prompt  delivery  everywhere  In 
the  United  States.  We  save  you  50  per  cent,  freight 
included.  We  ship  to  you  from  Kansa-  City.  Minne- 
apolis, Chicago  or  Davenport.  This  saves  on  freight. 
Write  or  send  catalog  requests  only  to  Davenport  and 
| let  us  save  you— dollar  for  dollar— HALF. 

Write  today. 


GORDON,  VAN  TINE  & CO.  Station  ei29,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Grand  Catalog  of  Factory  Prices  on  Sash,  Doors,  Building  Material  and  Woodwork  sent  free  also. 


IRON  AGE  IMPLEMENTS 


easily  pay  for  themselves  the  first  season,  not  only  on  account  of  the  time  and  labor 
they  save,  but  because  they  do  better  work  and  give  you  larger  crops. 

1 he  No.  6 Iron  Age  combines  a double  wheel  hoe,  a single  wheel  hoe,  and  a hill  and  drill' 
seeder  The  most  compact,  practical  and  useful  of  all  garden  tools.  Opens  the  furrow,  sows 
the  seed,  covers  and  rolls  the  ground  and  marks  the  next  row,  in  one  operation. 

No.  i Iron  Age  is  the  combined  double  and  single  wheel-hoe  form  of  the  No.  6 Com- 
bined  Wheel  Hoe  and  Seed  Drill.  The  only  wheel  hoe  that  can  be  used 
^either  as  a single  or  double  wheel  hoe. 

Write  for  the  new  1907  Iron  Age  Book  that  shows  and  describes 
the  full  line  of  Iron  Age  Riding  and  Walking  Cultivators,  Horse 
k ^Hoes,  Seed  Drills,  Sprayers,  Potato  Planters,  Diggers,  etc. 


Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Bx  soe,  Grenloch,  N.  J 


. x Iron 

„ Com- 
bined Dou- 
ble and 
Single  Wheel 
Hoc. 


r Itpays  to  get  Planet  Jr  farm  and  garden  tools.  No  other  kind  does' 
the  work  so  well  or  lasts  nearly  so  long,  because  Planet  J rs  are  designed  by^ 

- a practical  farmer  and  manufacturer ; built  of  better  steel,  with  better  workmanship.^ 

. Planet  Jr  tools  increase  a man's  capacity  three  to  six  times  , 

No.  25  Planet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder  and  Double-Wheel  Hoe,  Culti- 
vator and  Plow.  Simple  and  easy-running.  In  one  operation,  it  opens  the  furrow,  sows 
the  seed  accurately  in  drills  or  in  hills  4 to  24  inches  apart,  covers,  rolls,  and  marks  out  the 
next  row.  The  hoes,  cultivator  teeth  and  plows  are  of  high-carbon  steel  to  keep  keen  wearing 

edge  and  are  designed  to  hoe  and  cultivate  exactly  as  needed. 

No.  8 Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  w ill  do  more  things  in  more  ways  than  any  other 
horse  hoe  made.  Patented  cultivating  teeth  and  reversible  hoes  work  the  ground  thoroughly,  I 
any  depth  desired,  with  perfect  safety  to  plants.  Expanding  frame  combines  strength  and 
" simplicity  ; handles  adjustable  up  and  down,  and  sidewise.  Plows  to  or  from  row, 

^ a splendid  hiller.  , , 1TT 

‘ . Write  today  for  r 907  Catalogue  of  theseimplements.also  \\  heel  Does, 

One-  and  Two-Horse  Riding-Cultivators,  Harrows, Orchard- and^^ 
Beet-Cultivators — 45  kinds  in  all.  No  matterif  you  already 
- ^have  some  Planet  Jrs,  the  new  models  are  interesting.^ 

S.  L-  Allen  & Co., 

Box  1107C  , Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A F amous  Melon 


You  have  heard  of  the  Burrell  Gem  Cantaloupe,  which  sold  for 
from  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  the  Rocky  Ford  Cantaloupe. 
My  new  catalog  lists  this  famous  melon,  also  many  other  choice  vari- 
eties of  seed.  Every  reader  erf  The  Fruit-Grower  should  have  this 
catalog.  We  will  send  one  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

D.  V.  BURRELL,  A 13,  Rocky  Ford,  Colorado 

Grower  of  High  Grade  Seeds. 


For  Handling  & Shipping 
Fruits  & Vegetables 

You  can  get  nothing  stronger  and 
cheaper  than  this  crate,  made  out  ef 
hardwood  slats. 


Price  of  open  crate,  K.  D.,  lte  per 
crate,  $10  per  100. 

Price  of  closed  crate,  for  shipping,  K.  D., 
14c  per  crate,  $12  per  100. 

We  make  Climax  Grape  and  Peach 
Baskets,  Bushel  Baskets  with  covers, 
etc. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  COMPANY, 
Burlington,  Iowa. 


STRINGFELLOW’S 

“NEW 

HORTICULTURE” 

This  radical  new  book  bas 
aroused  the  horticultural 
world  as  no  other  book  ever 
published  has.  It  treats  the 
subject  from  anew  stand- 
point. Its  methods  are 
almost  start  ling.  Leading 
orchardists  and  fruit  grow 
ers  endorse  its  principles.  The 
man  who  would  grow,  gather,  " 
keep  and  ship  fruit  with  the  great- 
est success  at  least  cost  finds  this 
book  a regular  gold  mine.  No 
work  ever  published  on  the  sub- 
ject contains  so  much  that  is  new 
A apd  practical.  It’s  sure  to  work  a 
REVOLUTIONARY  complete  turning 
AND  overof  old  theories  and  meth- 

ORIGIXAL  ods.  Head  it  and  make  every 
BOOK  tree  and  bnsh  earn  yon  more 
money.  Circular  free.  Book, 
postpaid  in  paper  binding,  50c;  cloth,  75c. 
Order  early,  as  edition  is  limited.  Address 
Farm  & Ranch  Pub.  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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Harrow  FREE 


RETURN  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
IF  IT  DOESN’T  PLEASE  YOU. 


Here  is  a harrow  that  looks  very 
different  from  the  old  spike  or  spring 
toothed  harrow. 

It  is  different.  Every  point  of  dif- 
ference is  a point  of  big  improvement. 
It  is  as  much  better  than  the  old 
fashioned  harrow  as  a modern  plow  is 
better  than  the  Indians’  crooked  stick. 


ACME 


Sizes 
3 to 
17  ft. 


fPulverlzes  the 

plowed  land,crushestheclods* 

The  coulters  or  teeth  of  the  “Acme”  work 
as  a gang  plow.  They  turn  over  the  pulver- 
ized ground  and  give  the  crop  all  the  soil’s 
benefit.  Farmers  will  tell  you  that  bigger 
crops  grow  after  an  Acme  harrowing. 

FREE  BOOK  for  your  Farm  Library. 

Write  us  today  and  we’ll  send  you  free,  a valuable 
booklet,  "A  Perfect  Seed  Bed.”  It  means  money  to  you. 

* DUANE  H.  NASH, 

Box  42.  Millington,  N.  J. 


One  SEEDSMAN  Who 

GUARANTEES 

His  Seed  T rue  to  Name 

Clipped  from  'Breeders’  Gazette  feb.  20th 


SEEDS  WITH  A GUARANTY. 

In  our  Issue  of  Feb.  6 we  stated  edl 
'rlally  that  seedsmen  do  not  guarantee  U 
seeds  true  to  name,  but  on  the  contrary 
expressly  disclaim  any  such  guaranty 
Henry  Field.  Shenandoah.  la  . forwards  us 
one  of  bis  packets  of  garden  seeds  on  which 
be  expressly  guarantees  the  seeds  contained 
within  to  be  true  to  name,  pure  and  of 
good  vitality.  Mr.  Field  Is  entitled  to  be 
ooted  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
of  seedsmen.  We  have  never  before 
such  a guaranty  as  be  gives  on  bis  secd^ 

T SIOUX  j 

Iprlng-T 

.ured 


This  clipping  in  connection  with  the  list 
of  exposures  of  adulterated  seeds,  make 
mighty  interesting  reading. 

For  12  years  I have  carried  a guaranty  of 
purity,  genuineness  and  germination, on  the 
seed  I sell,  and  I propose  it  shall  stand  50 
years  more.  I have  faith  enough  in  my 
seeds  that  I am  willing  to  back  it  up. 

This  guaranty  has  helped  me  in  building 
up  the  best  seed  business  in  the  west.  I sell 
all  my  seeds  subject  to  a guaranty  of  Gov- 
ernment Standard  or  better.  I sell  subject 
to  your  test  and  approval.  I will  ship  on 
approval.  I sell  all  kinds  of  seeds,  seed 
corn,  grass  seed,  garden  seed,  small  gram, 
and  ail  on  the  same  terms.  Write  for  catalog 
and  free  samples,  or  send  along  your  order 
for  shipment  on  approval. 

HENRY  FIELD, 

Seedsman 


mighty  fine  peaches  and  tomatoes,  and 
pears,  canned  by  one  of  my  friends 
in  the  Ozarks,  I never  ate  better  stuff. 

It  has  a different  taste  from  store 
stuff  and  I believe  should  bring  a 
good  price  in  market.  Mr.  Leeper 
says  that  his  state  experiment  station 
tries  to  discourage  him  in  the  plan, 
but  he  thinks  of  trying  it  anyway.  I 
wish  some  of  you  who  have  had  exper- 
ience would  write  to  him  at  once  and 
tell  him  exactly  the  straight  of  it.  If 
you  know  anything  for  certain  about 
it,  pass  it  on.  The  Fruit-Grower,  I 
understand,  will  have  some  more  ar- 
ticles on  the  subject. 

If  you  have  used  one  of  these  outfits 
tell  what  make  of  outfit  you  use,  what 
you  can,  what  it  costs,  and  what  you 
sell  the  product  at.  Maybe  we  can 
do  a little  good  if  we  all  get  together 
in  this. 

it 

Onions  for  Sets. 

F.  M.  Sparks,  Imogene,  Iowa,  wants 
to  know  about  sowing  onion  seed  for 
sets.  Also  how  to  market  the  crop. 
The  seed  can  be  sown  any  time  from 
now  till  the  first  of  June.  Use  from 
thirty  to  fifty  pounds  per  acre,  drilled 
thick  in  rows  a foot  apart.  Tend  just 
like  main  crop  onions.  The  plants 
being  so  thick  in  the  row  are  dwarfed 
and  will  make  little  onions  from  an 
inch  down  in  size.  Harvest  in  Sep- 
tember or  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  store 
in  a dry,  cool  place.  The  ones -over 
an  inch  in  size  are  unsalable  for  sets, 
but  can  be  sold  for  pickling  onions. 
The  sets  sell  from  $1.00  to  $3.00  per 
bushel  in  the  spring,  according  to  the 
supply  and  demand.  They  are  very 
high  just  now.  The  main  trouble  is 
in  keeping  them  over  winter.  They 
must  not  be  allowed  to  sprout  or  heat. 

4 

Garden  Cultivators. 

L.  B.  Pickett,  Whiting,  Kan.,  wants 
to  know  what  is  the  best  one-horse 
cultivator  for  garden  use.  That  is  a 
hard  question  to  answer  for  there  are 
a lot  of  different  makes  of  them,  all 
good.  He  wants  to  know  whether  to 
use  shovels  or  sweeps  or  teeth.  My 
favorite  is  a low-down  one-horse  cul- 
tivator of  the  Iron  Age  or  Planet  Jr. 
type,  with  two  shovels  in  front  and 
three  sweeps  behind.  These  sweeps 
are  flat  scuffle  hoe  arrangements  each 


November  25th,  I sold  $68.30  worth  of 
radishes,  besides  supplying  our  table. 
The  space  occupied  in  my  vegetable 
garden  was  something  less  than  one- 
sixteenth  part  of  an  acre. 

MRS.  W.  RAY. 

Olive  Hill,  Ky. 

The  Value  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morley,  Nelson,  B.  C., 
writes  that  he  will  take  pleasure  in 
distributing  any  copies  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  we  send  to  him,  among  per- 
sons who  are  interested  in  horticulture 
and  then  he  adds: 

“There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
value  of  a magazine  such  as  The 
Fruit-Grower,  and  I cannot  imagine 
any  person  interested  in  fruit-growing, 
however  small  may  be  his  efforts,  who 
does  not  subscribe  to  such  a really  ex- 
cellent journal  as  yours.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  from  year  to 
year  the  same  subjects  must  be  dis- 
cussed in  their  seasons,  the  subject 
never  gets  wearisome,  from  the  fact 
that  those  who  are  desirous  of  excell- 
ing in  the  art  of  fruit-growing  can  al- 
ways find  fresh  ideas  from  every  cor- 
respondent of  the  magazine. 

“We  subscribe  to  many  agricultural 
and  fruit-growing  journals,  many  of 
them  most  excellent  publications,  but 
we  do  not  experience  the  same  hearty 
pleasure  in  going  through  them  that 
we  do  when  we  pick  up  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  and  sometimes  the  month 
seems  very  long  before  the  next  jour- 
nal arrives.  I really  do  not  know 
when  our  subscription  expires;  I sup- 
pose I should  look  at  the  wrapper  for 
this  information,  but  usually  the 
wrapper  is  torn  off  in  such  a hurry  to 
get  at  the  inside  that  we  forget  to  look 
for  this  information.’’ 

That’s  the  kind  of  friends  we  have. 
Such  men  as  Brother  Morley  have 
helped  to  extend  the  circulation  of 
The  Fruit-Grower,  and  we  are  not 
only  grateful  to  them,  but  we  try  to 
show  our  appreciation  of  their  help 
ty  improving  The  Fruit-Grower  in 
every  way  possible. 

^ ^ 

Japanese  Labor  in  the  Northwest. 

One  of  the  Japanese  readers  of  The 
Fruit-Grower,  George  S.  Nishizaki, 
Long  Beach,  Wash.,  takes  exceptions 
to  a paragraph  which  appeared  in  the 


Box  15, 


Shenandoah,  Iowa* 


DIG  and  CLEAN 

No  cutting  or  mash- 
ing. THE  HOOVER 
gets  ail 

POTATOES 


clean,  running  along  about  an  inch  or 
two  under  the  surface.  A weed  can’t 
dodge  them.  They  cut  everything.  By 
closing  or  opening  the  plow  you  can 
cut  from  18  inches  to  three  feet  with 
them.  The  ground  is  left  almost  level 
behind  them.  For  all  kinds  of  gen- 
eral work  they  beat  any  plow  I ever 
tried.  Just  ask  for  an  Iron  Age  or 
Planet  Jr.  with  sweeps  behind  instead 
of  shovels.  Both  are  advertised  in 
The  Fruit-Grower. 

4 

Beans  and  Peas  for  Canning. 

Fred  Bertram,  Rogers,  Ark.,  wants 
to  know  what  varieties  of  beans  and 
peas  to  plant  for  canning.  The  can- 
ners  use  mostly  Alaska  peas  for  early, 
followed  by  Advancer  and  Horsfords 
Market  Garden.  The  two  latter  are 
tender  wrinkled  peas  and  make  a high 
grade  product.  The  Alaskas  are  not 


IRON  AGE 

(Improved  Robbins) 

Potato  Plante^ 

I The  only  planter  that  does  absolutely  per-  l 
I fect  work — no  misses  or  doubles,  no  punctured  I 
I or  bruised  seed— giving  you  a uniform  “stand 

1 for  the  entire  crop.  1 

1 No  waste  of  land,  no  waste  of  seed,  no  waste  I 

I °f Write^or  th e°new  1907  Iron  Age  Book 
and  find  out  about  Iron  Age  Potato  *>la"tc"*  I 
Sprayers,  Cultivators.  Diggers  and  other  I 
I Farm  and  Garden  Implements. 

BATEMAN 
MFG.  CO. 


\\  Box  5f6  , 

Orenloch, 

n.  j.  r 


FARM  POWER 


WITTF  Portable 

|VTI  I I C Gasoline  Engine 

■ enables  you  to  move  the  power  to  the 
Iwork.  Used  indoors  or  out.  No  sparks  or 
flame  to  ignite  stacks  or  buildings. 

Electric  Igniter.  ] 

I Economical,  Labor- 
Savlng,S!mple,Safe. 
Get  the  facts,  free* 
Witte  Iron 
Works  Co., 
53JW.5th  St.,| 

Kan h an  City,  Mo*  j 
Send  for  catalog  P 


HURST  POTATO* 
K ORCHARD  SPRAYER 


ON  FREE  TRIAL. 

No  money  In  advance — Pay  when 
convenient.  Sprays  Everything — 

Trees  ; Potatoes,  Truck  .etc.  4 rows 
at  a time — 20  acres  a day.  Doubles 
Your  Prop— extra  yield  one  acre 
will  pay  it  first  season.  A boy  can 
operate  it.  GUARANTEED  FIVE 
YEARS.  Wholesale  Price  (where 
no  agent).  AGENTS  WANTED. 
After  trial,  if  you  keep  it— pay  when  you  can  Special  FREE 
OFFER  for  first  one  in  each  locality . "SPRAYING  GUIDE”  and 
full  information  FREE.  Write  Todav.  We  Pay  Freight.  f 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG  CO.,  { 51  North  St., Canton, 0. 


one  a foot  wide.  They  cut  absolutely  February  Fruit-Grower  regarding  the 

employment  of  Japanese  labor  in  the 
Northwest.  Mr.  Nishizaki  refutes  the 
statement  that  Japanese  live  as  cheap- 
ly as  our  correspondent  claimed,  and 
says  that  although  the  Japanese  who 
come  to  this  country  are  not  so  en- 
lightened as  the  Americans,  they  are 
still  good  citizens,  and  their  physical 
labor  is  needed  on  fruit  farms  and 
in  other  lines  of  business.  Our  cor- 
respondent is  a native  of  Japan,  and 
says  that  he  finds  The  Fruit-Grower 
of  great  help  to  him  in  studying 
American  horticulture. 

^ ^ 

They  Like  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

W.  Work,  of  Canon  City,  Colo., 


fiio 


I 


.oo Sweep  Feed  I Ql  I 00  Galvanized 
Grinder.  | V 14  Steel  Wind  I 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  and 
styles.  It  will  ■ 
pay  you  to  in- 1 
vestigate.  Write 
for  catalog  and  j 
price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

80S  Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  Kansas 


For  HeaTT  Loided  Party  Ll*e* 

“ELLIOTT”  TELEPHONES 

Booa-FIde  “World  Beaters."  18  Tears  Ei- 
perlence.  Eitra  Powerful  Hijh  Grade.  Guaf- 
loteedto  Rina  25  to  80  Phones  on  one  lint, 
loud  sod  dear.  Ssace  too  small  here  to  asm 
many  valuable  featuresof  "ELLIOTT"  PfcOMO. 
Be  wise,  write  lor  elegant  Catalee,  now  ready, 
ask  tor  our  Special  Oiler  on  First  order  ires 


yonr  section.  You'll  pot  regret  It. 

Elliott  telephone  a electric  c*. 


Indianapolis,  fad. 


J. 

writes  that  whereas  the  growers  m 
that  section  formerly  sprayed  with 
paris  green,  practically  all  of  them 
use  arsenate  of  lead  now.  The  growers 
of  Canon  City  claim  that  no  other  sec- 


so  sweet,  but  they  make  an  enormous  tion  in  the  united  States  has  the  cod- 


yield  and  come  very  early,  and  if 
picked  while  young  and  tender  make 
very  fair  eating.  In  beans  the  Refugee, 
Valentine  and  Ginn  Stringless  are  used 
for  the  greenpods,  and  Davis  Wax  for 


ling  moth  as  well  under 
they  have  there.  This  is 
by  the  record  of  Canon 
Gillette  of  the 


control  as 
borne  out 
City  fruit. 
Colorado  Experiment 


FREE  TELEPHONE. 

Eand-book,  telling  bow  to  build, 
and  cost  of  rural  lines,  on  request. 
BUY  PHONES  OF  THE  MAKER, 
save  middlemen's  profits  and  get 
factory's  ironclad  giiarantrr. 

Independent  of  the  trust.  MAKitKS 

OF  RELIABLE  APPARATUS. 
CENTRAL  TELEPHONE  & ELECTRIC  CO., 
Address  Rural  Desk  17,  SL  Louis  or  Dallas 


Station  has  helped  the  growers  won- 


Much  less  digging  expense. 
Faster,  cleaner,  easier  work.  Catalog  free. 

THE  HOOYER-PROUT  CO.,  Lock  Bor  68,  AVERT,  OHIO. 


Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field 

OF  ALL 
KINDS 

Catalogue  Free  to  all  applicants. 

SCHISLER-C0RNEL1  SEED  CO. 

813-813  North  Fourth  Street.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SEEDS 


Grow  Mushrooms 

For  Big  and  Quick  Profits. 

I can  give  practical  Instructions 
worth  many  dollars  to  you.  No  matter 
what  your  occupation  Is  or  where 
located,  get  a thorough  knowledge 
of  this  paying  business.  Particulars 
free.  JACKSON  MCSUROOM  FARM, 
8248  N.  Western  Ave.,  B-163,  Chicago 


the  wax  pods.  All  of  these  are  good  ^erfully,  and  perhaps  no  entomologist 

in  the  country  is  better  posted  on  the 
codling  moth  and  its  prevention  than 
is  this  gentleman,  and  Colorado  grow- 
ers appreciate  his  services. 

££  ^ 

Likes  the  Gardening  Number. 

I have  just  finished  the  perusal  of 
the  Gardening  number  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  and  hasten  to  congratulate 
you  upon  issuing  the  most  complete 
thing  of  the  kind  I have  ever  seen, 
and  I subscribe  for  more  than  a dozen 
publications  of  kindred  nature.  Surely 
men  and  women  of  every  grade — high 
or  low,  large  or  small — can  find  all 
they  need  in  suggestions  as  to  culture 
in  this  number.  I have  already  re- 
newed my  subscription,  and  am  glad 
to  offer  miy  word  of  appreciation. 

G.  W.  BULLARD. 
Tufts  College,  Mass. 

On  the  last  day  of  February,  W.  W. 
Roark,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  wrote 
us  that  prospects  for  a peach  crop 
were  excellent — in  fact,  all  kinds  of 
fruits  promised  well,  but  weather  was 
a little  too  warm  for  that  season  of 
year. 


standard  sorts  and  good  yielders. 

HENRY  FIELD. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

^ ^ 

Large  Crop  of  Radishes. 

Early  in  March  last  spring  I drilled, 
in  light,  quick  soil,  one-half  pound 
each  of  Early  Deep  Scarlet  and  Early 
Globe  Radishes.  I used  a garden 
sprinkler  whenever  the  earth  mulch 
became  dry;  radishes  require  a large 
quantity  of  water,  else  they  will  be 
pithy.  On  the  first  day  of  April,  just 
three  weeks  after  the  seed  was  drilled, 
I marketed  my  first  radishes  at  15 
cents  per  dozen.  I replanted  seed  con- 
tinuously on  the  same  plot  of  ground. 
As  the  season  advanced  the  price  came 
down,  until  in  the  late  summer  and 
early  fall,  they  were  worth  only  5 
cents. 

Late  in  July  I resowed  the  ground 
in  winter  radishes,  the  merits  of  which 
are  little  appreciated,  probably  be- 
cause they  are  seldom  grown,  and  few 
people  have  a knowledge  of  their 
worth.  These  grow  to  large  size  and 
keep  until  spring.  In  late  fall  I had 
no  trouble  to  sell  them  for  15  cents 
per  dozen.  From  the  1st  of  April  to 


FREE  BOOK  TELEPHONIES 

Tells  how  you  can  have  the  Markets,  Fire 
Dept.,  Doctor,  Repair  Shop,  General  Store, 
etc.,  practically  on  your  farm  by  having  the 
wonderful  Andrae  Farm  Telephones  in  your 
house.  It  is  a money  maker  that  may  save 
its  cost  in  a day,  and  make  you  rich  in  a 
year.  Thousands  now  in  use.  Book  tells 
how  put  up,  their  cost,  etc.  Write  J. 
ANDRAE  & SONS,  332  W.  Water  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  beet  Investment  they  ever  made  was 
when  they  bought  an 


Electric  Handy 


Wagon 


Low  wheels,  vide  tires  ; easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub.  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box217. Quincy, III. 


„ ^$50V 

Pter.WEEK 

rTo-sell  the  Dr.  Haux  famous  “ Perfect  Vision  "J 
1 spectacles— finest  on  earth.  State  present  occnpaJ 

Horn  Dr.  Haux  Spectacle  Co.,  Dept.  A.  St.  Lou 
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Major  Holsinger’s  Department 


Pruning  the  Peach. 

The  peach  Is  peculiar  In  Its  bloom 
buds  this  season. 

I find  that  most  of  the  blooms  are 
found  upon  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
branches.  You  will  find  by  examin- 
ing your  trees  that  this  is  the  case. 
Now  the  question  is  frequently  asked, 
"What  shall  1 do,  cut  back  the  fruit?” 
I think  it  will  be  well  to  cut  back 
fully  one-half  the  last  year’s  growth. 
It  may  seem  heroic  to  do  this  now,  but 
I feel  sure  this  is  wisdom.  As  you 
engage  in  this  work  you  can  determine 
the  amount  of  bloom  and  leave  suffi- 
cient to  secure  a crop.  It  is  far  better 
that  the  fruit  set  should  be  as  close 
in  as  possible  to  the  center  of  the  tree, 
for  if  the  fruit  is  set  upon  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  twigs  they  will  have  a 
greater  weight  than  if  near  the  body 
of  the  tree. 

If  there  were  no  bloom,  the  treat- 
ment would  be  quite  different,  as  in 
that  case  I should  recommend  a cut- 
ting back  into  the  two-year-old  wood, 
possibly  more  vigorous  still,  even  into 
the  three-year  wood,  so  as  to  make  the 
tree  compact,  thereby  preventing  Its 
spreading,  preventing  splitting  and 
breaking  of  the  tree.  If  the  tree  is 
cut  back  as  indicated,  thinning  the 
fruit  will  be  unnecessary  and  the  work 
will  be  expedited  greatly,  at  less  than 
one-fourth  the  cost  of  thinning  with 
labor  scarce  as  it  is. 

it 

Asparagus. 

Don’t  fail  to  plant  a bed  of  aspara- 
gus if  you  have  not  already  done  so. 
I think  it  one  of  the  most  healthful 
of  all  vegetables.  It  is  first  on  the 
table,  generally  as  early  as  the  5th  or 
6th  of  April  in  our  latitude  and  by  a 
little  diplomacy  you  can  have  it  all  the 
season  through. 

Again,  it  can  be  planted  with  good 
results  where  no  other  vegetable  can 
be  grown.  It  can  be  grown  along  the 
fences  instead  of  the  weeds  which 
usually  are  found  there. 

It  thrives  almost  any  place.  I find 
it  in  the  rocks  where\er  it  can  get 
a foot  hold.  Still  better,  it  thrives 
better  by  the  hand  of  careful  planting 
and  culture. 

One  hundred  plants,  costing  not 
more  than  50  cents,  will  furnish  the 
largest  families.  Time  to  plant  any 
time  before  May  1,  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter, but  by  all  means  plant  this  spring. 
Don’t  fail  in  this. 

it 

Cumberland  Raspberry. 

In  answer  to  a correspondent  who 
wishes  to  know  how  to  handle  the 
plants  of  this  variety,  I will  say  the 
Cumberland  is  like  other  black  caps, 
forming  plants  by  tipping!.  These 
plants  are  lifted  out  of  the  soil  and 
shaken  out,  and  when  tied  in  bunches 
of  25  or  50  they  are  ready  to  market, 
this  being  the  usual  method  of  hand- 
ling. 

The  soil  in  which  they  are  to  be 
planted  should  be  well  prepared  by 
plowing  and  harrowing.  Now  draw  a 
light  furrow  with  a small  single  shov- 
el about  four  Inches  in  depth.  Make 
rows  about  six  feet  apart.  Distribute 
the  plants  about  three  feet  apart  and 
plant  by  firming  the  ground  about  the 
plant.  Have  the  crown  of  the  plant 
about  on  a level  with  the  surface.  As 
the  plants  start  to  grow  commence 
cultivation,  which  you  should  keep  up 
all  through  the  season.  Such  weeds 
as  appear  in  the  row  which  the  plow 
does  not  correct,  should  be  cut  out 
with  hoe  or  pulled.  By  frequent  and 
late  cultivation  you  will  have  many 
plants  which  you  can  sell  or  use  for 
future  planting. 

I feel  sure  that  late  cultivation  is 
desirable  for  best  results.  The  Cum- 
berland is  the  best  black  cap  yet  in- 
troduced. 

In  times  past  curiosity  proved  that 
150  Cumberlands  would  fill  a quart 
box,  while  of  other  sorts  three  times 
that  number  were  necessary.  I am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  Cumberland  is 
not  immune  from  the  ravages  of  an- 
thracnose.  All  varieties  seem  thus 
attacked  by  the  disease.  Cure?  I 
know  nothing  equal  to  late  and  clean 
cultivation. 

it 

Self  Cooker. 

What  changes  we  undergo! 

I have  been  hearing  of  the  self- 
cooker,  but  until  recently  had  not  seen 
one.  Mr.  Wilson  of  Chicago  was  at 


our  place  and  was  so  enthusiastic 
over  them  that  my  son  Clarence  or- 
dered one,  which  proving  valuable  I 
too  ordered  one. 

The  affair  is  a close-fitting  box  or 
chest,  well  packed  with  hay;  some,  I 
hear,  are  of  feathers.  Vessels  are  fit- 
ted closely  in  the  hay.  The  top  is  on 
hinges  and  is  also  packed  with  hay. 

Now,  wishing  a "pot  roast,”  you 
place  the  roast  over  a hoi  fire  until 
thoroughly  heated  through.  Then  you 
put  it  into  the  self  cooker,  close  up 
and  when  wanted  there  you  have  as 
toothsome  a roast  as  you  could  have 
had  kept  over  the  fire  three  or  four 
hours. 

Again,  wishing  a nice  dish  of  Quak- 
er oats  for  breakfast;  heat  in  the  even- 
ing and  serve  for  breakfast. 

My  sons  had  a small  one  for  field 
lunches.  Thus  they  make  their  cof- 
fee in  the  morning  which  is  taken  with 
them  to  the  field  and  served  hot  at 
noon. 

I see  by  the  papers  that  the  army 
thus  cooks  the  company  messes.  Heat- 
ing thoroughly,  they  place  in  their 
cookers  which  are  transported  in 
wagons  and  served  hot  on  coming  into 
camp. 

The  cooker  is  inexpensive  as  any 
chest  or  trunk  can  be  made  to  serve 
this  purpose.  We  use  the  Glazed  iron 
vessels  for  cooking  the  food.  It  is 
economy  in  fuel  and  will  repay  itself 
in  a short  time.  There  are  no  strings 
on  this.  We  are  using  ours  and  like 
it  immensely. 

it 

Meeting  of  Missouri  Valley  Horticul- 
turists. 

The  day  being  beautiful  our  horti- 
culturists could  not  afford  the  time,  so 
the  society  was  rather  sparsely  at- 
tended. There  were  enough  gathered 
so  that  we  were  offered  an  insight  as 
to  the  future  or  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

Some  Elberta  peach  scions  from 
Goshland  showed  an  abundance  of 
bloom — several  times  more  than  nec- 
essary for  a crop.  As  Elberta  are  con- 
sidered one  of  the  more  tender  sorts, 
it  was  an  indication  that  the  peach  is 
O.  K. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  President 
Gano,  Vice-President  Asa  Chandler 
presided. 

An  article  in  the  Kansas  City  Star 
of  recent  date  announced  the  appear- 
ance of  the  San  Jose  scale  upon  the 
University  grounds  in  Wyandotte 
County,  which  caused  much  uneasi- 
ness and  we  were  glad  when  M.  J.  L. 
Williams  appeared,  as  the  article  had 
it  that  it  was  found  on  his  grounds. 
Mr.  Williams  said  this  was  a mistake, 
but  it  was  found  on  the  grounds  of 

Prof.  , who  having  located  here 

and  wishing  to  do  something  out  of 
the  ordinary,  and  having  little  or  no 
confidence  in  our  local  nurseries  had 
sent  abroad  to  New  Jersey  and  to 
California  for  his  nursery  stock,  with 
the  result  that  San  Jose  scale  had  been 
introduced. 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  the  stock  on 
this  plantation  was  badly  infested,  but 
he  thought  it  was  confined,  not  yet 
having  spread  to  other  plants.  He  also 
said  that  State  Entomologist  Popenoe 
had  visited  the  plant  and  will  try  to 
suppress  the  outbreak. 

As  Kansas  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  had  provided  measures 
looking  to  the  stamping  out  of  the 
diseases  of  this  sort,  our  authorities 
will  be  able  to  do  this. 

The  scale  has  been  noticed  in  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  state  and  Mr. 
Goodman  said  the  disease  had  been 
noticed  in  several  sections  of  Missouri. 

The  insect  may  be  controlled  if  tak- 
en in  time.  After  being  generally  es- 
tablished in  a community  it  will  be 
found  difficult. 

The  question  of  fertilizing  was  dls- 


An  Abundance  of  Fruit 

of  highest  quality,  finely  colored  and  flavored,  is  the  direct  result  of  supplvine 
a complete  fertdizer  containing  from  ^ to  12  per  cent,  of 


POTASH 


to  the  tree,  vine  or  bush. 

‘‘Plant  Food”  is  a book  well  worth  a place  in  the  library  of  any  fruit 

grower.  We  will 
gladly  mail  it  to  all 
applicants. 

German  Kali  Works 
New  York, 

93  Nassau  Street. 


You  Can’t  Cut  Out 

A BOG  SPAVIN  or 
THOROllliHI'liN,  but 


AgSORBINE 


will  clean  them  off,  and  you  work  the 
horse  same  time.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  Will  tell  you  more  If 
von  write.  gSi.OO  per  bottle",  delivered. 
Book  <-C  free. 

AltSOUlSINE,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
J?l  lHl  bottle.  Cures  Varicose  Veins,  Vari- 
cocele, Hydrocele,  Ruptured  Muscles  or 
Lleaments, Enlarged  elands,  Allays  Pain. 
Genuine  mfd.  only  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG.  F.  D.  F., 

3t  Monmouth  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wire  Staple 

your  fruit  packages  on 

Advance 

Foot  Power  Stapling  Machine 

Staples  costless  than  lc  per  thousand  and 
make  a neater  and  stronger  package  than 
when  tacked. 

Hallock  and  Leslie  boxes,  also 
splint  baskets,  can  be  stapled  on 
our  machine. 

Saranac  Machine  Co. 

300  Advance  Avenue 

St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


STEEL 

ROOFING 

PER  100 
SQUARE  FEET 


Most  economical  and  durable  roof  covering  known.  Easy  to  put  on:  requires  no 

t'*ols  but  a hatchet  or  a hammer.  With  ordinary  care  will  outlast  any  other  kind. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  its  virtues.  Suitable  for 
coveringanv building.  Alsobest  for  ceiling  and  siding.  Fire-proof  and  water-proof 
Cheaper  and  more  lasting  than  shingles.  "Will  not  taint  rain-water.  Makes  your  build- 
ing cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect,  brand  new.  31.50 
is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  grade  of  Flat  Semi-Hardened  steel  roofing  and  siding,  each 
sheet  24  ins.  wide  and  24  ins.  long.  Our  price  on  the  corrugated,  like  illustration, 
sheets  22  ins.  wide  x 24  ins.  long,  3 1 .75.  At  25c  per  square  additional  we  will  furnish 
sheets  6 and  8 feet  long.  Steel  pressed  brick  siding,  per  square,  32.00.  Fine  Steel 
Beaded  Ceiling,  per  square,  32.00.  Can  also  furnish  standing  seam  or  “V"  crimped 

*trgf‘  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST  OF  COLORADO 

except  Okla.,  Tex.  and  Ind.  Ter.  Quotations  to  other  points  on  application. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  will  send  this  roofingto  any  one 
answering  this  ad  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  send  us 
of  the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash : balance  to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  Station.  If  not 
found  as  represented,  yov  do  not  have  to  take  the  shipment  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  deposit. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  WE  399.  Lowest  prices  on  Roofing,  Eave  Trough,  Wire,  Pipe,  Fencing,  Plumbings, 
Household  Goods  and.  everything  needed  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Home.  We  buy  our  goods  at 


sheriff’s  and  receivers  sales. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35TH  AND  IRON  STS.,  CHICAGO 


Tobacco  Dust ‘-Woolly  Aphis 

No  practicable  method  of  fighting  woolly  aphis  was  found  until  It  was 
learned  that  Tobacco  Dust  was  a sure  and  safe  remedy.  Now  the  use  of 
Tobacco  Dust  Is  recommended  by  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station  as  the 
best  way  to  fight  this  insect. 

We  Sell  Tobacco  Dust  in  Any  Quantity 

Send  for  circular  quoting  prices.  Tobacco  Dust  is  applied  about  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  and  is  worth  what  it  costs  as  a fertilizer. 

Mayer  Fertilizer  6 J.  Co.,  5520  Bulwer  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Anchor  Brand  Fertilisers. 


Horse§pramotor 

Power, 


FOR  ORCHARDS.  VINEYARDS  AND  ROW  CROPS 

Our  Patent  Automatic  Regulator  stop*  the  machine  at  125  lbs.  pressure 
starting  again  at  100  lbs.  pressure. 

Automatic  Nozzle  Adjuster,  insuring 
correct  direction  of  spray. 

Automatic  Nozzle  Protector,  guaran- 
teeing nozzles  against  clogging. 

Everything  under  control  of  driver 
without  stoping. 

Is  used  and  recommended  by  the 
D ep artiugnt^of  A gri c u 1 1 tu raL^^ 

Agents  wanted-  n 

SPRAMOTOR  CO.,  \ 

BUFFALO,  N Y.  LONDON,  CAN. 


J.G.PEPPARDW 


MILLET,  CANE,  KAFFIR,  POPCORN,  SEED  CORN,  ALFALFA,  TIMOTHY".  CLOVER 

And  All 

K I>'T)S 
OF 


FIELD  AND  GRASS 


tIOl  to  1117  West  8th,  Near  Santa  Fe  St.,  KANSAS  CITY,  NiO- 
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cussed  at  considerable  length.  Barn- 
yard manure  was  given  first  place  as 
to  value.  The  commercial  fertilizer 
is  so  often  adulterated  with  foreign 
substance  as  to  be  unreliable. 

“Cow  peas,”  said  Col.  J.  C.  Evans, 
"is  the  solution  of  the  fertilizer  ques- 
tion.” He  said  his  custom  was  to  cul- 
tivate cow  peas  among  his  corn,  po- 
tatoes and  other  crops,  sowing  the  lat- 
ter part  of  June.  Down  in  the  Ozarks 
he  usually  sows  400  acres  to  cow  peas 
and  having  the  land  so  that  he  can 
pasture  to  hogs  as  soon  as  the  peas 
are  large  enough,  he  turns  in  the  hogs 
allowing  them  to  eat  the  peas.  And 
as  soon  as  one  field  is  consumed  they 
are  turned  into  another. 

“Usually  our  hogs  by  this  treatment 
are  fit  for  market,  seldom  feeding 
corn  more  than  10  days.  While  claim- 
ing all  the  good  qualities  as  stock  food 
it  was  the  best  fertilizer,  outside  of 
barnyard  manure.” 

Secretary  Wilson  was  making  in- 
quiries concerning  the  commercial  fer- 
tilizers and  was  preparing  to  get  his 
land  into  a good  state  of  fertility 
through  that  means,  as  he  was  too  far 
removed  from  the  city  to  use  barn- 
yard manure  profitably. 

We  undertook  to  say  that  the  com- 
mercial fertilizer  was  unsatisfactory  on 
our  soils  as  we  had  tried  about  all 
offering  without  appreciable  results. 
Our  soil  does  not  need  them.  There 
are  soils  which  do,  but  fortunately 
ours  do  not.  For  instance,  lime  on 
certain  soils  acts  like  a charm.  On 
ours  you  can  see  no  appreciable  ad- 
vantage. You  can  with  barnyard  ma- 
nure. There  is  an  abundance  of  lime 
in  our  soil;  it  lacks  in  humus,  hence 
the  difference. 

The  next  question  discussed  was 
good  roads.  Mr.  Chandler  said  it  was 
the  greatest  problem  the  farmer  had 
to  contend  with  and  gave  some  ex- 
periences with  building  of  roads  in 
Ohio.  He  called  in  Mr.  J.  C.  Evans  of 
Harlem  to  lead  off  on  good  roads. 

Col.  Evans  said  in  part: 

“The  road  laws  and  the  dog  laws  of 
Missouri  have  long  been  a subject  of 
legislation,  but  without  attaining  the 
end  desired.  There  are  just  as  bad 
roads  and  as  many  dogs  as  ever.  As 
the  average  farmer  cannot  afford  rock 
roads,  which  are  too  expensive,  they 
must  resort  to  other  means.  So  their 
only  hope  is  in  the  dirt  road,  whicn 
can  be  made  at  a comparatively  small 
cost  and  maintained  if  the  proper 
means  are  used  to  build  and  maintain 
them. 

“The  roads  should  be  graded  up 
properly  and  all  wet  places  tiled,  after 
which  by  the  use  of  the  drag  harrow 
the  condition  of  the  road  may  be 
maintained  at  small  cost.  He  thought 
the  name  King  drag  a misnomer,  as 
he  had  used  almost  identically  the 
same  drag  50  years  ago.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  will  build  such 
roa'ds  mentioned. 

Fruit  packages  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Gano.  He  said  the  time  was  due 
when  we  ought  to  know  the  kind  of 
packages  we  intend  using,  that  a sup- 
ply might  be  ordered.  He  was  favor- 
able to  the  Climax  basket  for  peaches, 
saying  that  they  gave  him  perfect 
satisfaction  when  properly  packed, 
and  telling  how  he  was  instructed  to 
pack  and  ship. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  favorable  to  the  4 
or  6 basket  crate  for  peaches  and  said 
that  care  should  be  taken  to  order 
only  the  peach  crate,  otherwise  they 
might  send  the  tomato  crate,  which 
were  not  suited  for  peaches. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Interstate  Fair 
to  be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  this 
fall,  a letter  from  President  Taylor  re- 
questing the  society  to  name  a super- 
intendent whom  he  would  appoint  to 
take  charge  of  the  horticultural  de- 
partment. Secretary  Wilson  was 
unanimously  elected  with  power  to 
choose  his  assistants. 

FRANK  HOLSINGER. 

% 

The  Express  Companies  as  Commis- 
sion Merchants. 

The  Western  Fruit  Jobbers’  Associa- 
tion has  made  a fight  against  the  vari- 
ous express  companies  which  have 
been  engaged  in  the  shipment  and  sale 
of  fruits  and  produce  and  the  inter- 
state commerce  commission  will  make 
an  investigation  of  the  whole  matter. 

As  is  well  known,  some  of  the  ex- 
press companies  have  had  their  agents 
in  some  of  the  smaller  towns  act  as 
distributers  for  fruits  and  vegetables; 
the  agent  of  an  express  company  at 
Neosho,  Mo.,  for  instance,  would  solicit 
consignments  for  the  agent  of  the  same 
company  at  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  and  the 
latter  would,  upon  receipt  of  the  con- 
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GET  AT  LEAST 

One  new  subscriber 

for  The  Fruit-Grower  now 


There  is  every  reason  why  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  should 
do  a little  missionary  work  at  this  time,  and  we  urge  upon  them 
the  need  of  this  work  on  their  part. 

In  the  first  place  we  allow  you  to  send  one  new  subscription 
with  your  renewal  for  $i,  and  we  will  send  you  one  of  the  Delicious 
apple  trees  FREE  with  every  $i  remittance. 

This  offer  appeals  to  every  subscriber  who  wishes  to  renew  his 
subscription — and  this  includes  every  one,  even  though  their  sub- 
scription may  be  paid  for  several  years  in  advance. 

Cash  prizes  for  subscriptions 

If  you  can  do  a little  more  work  along  this  line,  we  call  your 
attention  to  our  cash  prizes  for  largest  lists  of  subscriptions  sent 
before  June  i. 

We  offer  some  splendid  cash  prizes  (see  advertisement  on 
third  cover  page),  and  in  this  contest  allow  the  senders  of  clubs  one 
tree  of  the  Delicious  apple  for  every  $i  remittance. 

This  is  the  last  cash  prize  contest  until  next  fall,  and  we  hope 
many  persons  will  try  for  the  prizes.  Remember  that  most  of  the 
prizes  in  these  contests  go  to  small  clubs — in  nearly  every  case  the 
prize-winner  receives  more  money  as  a prize  than  he  sends  us  to 
pay  for  his  list  of  names. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  preparing  some  special  things  for  its 
readers,  and  we  want  our  friends  to  help  us  extend  its  circulation 
as  much  as  possible  at  this  time. 

Will  you  not  at  least  earn  an  apple  tree  by  sending  your  re- 
newal and  one  new  subscription  now  ? The  tree  will  be  sent  you  at 
once  for  spring  planting. 

TEe  Fruit=Grower  (g.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


signments,  sell  the  stuff  to  Shenan- 
doah grocers,  and  remit  to  the  shipper, 
less  commission  and  express  charges. 
Of  course,  the  express  companies  have 
engaged  in  this  work  for  the  traffic 
which  grew  out  of  the  practice — they 
were  interested  in  creating  shipments 
over  their  lines.  The  fruit  jobbers,  or 
commission  men,  object  because  it  cuts 
into  their  business,  and  they  are  seek- 
ing to  have  the  practice  stopped. 

Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  this  prac- 
tice upon  the  man  who  grows  and  ships 
fruits  and  vegetables?  Some  of  our 
readers  fear  that  if  the  express  com- 
panies are  prevented  from  helping  to 
distribute  the  produce,  it  will  result  in 
lessening  the  demand  for  the  stuff 
they  have  for  sale.  And  this  is  true, 
to  some  extent,  for  the  express  com- 
panies help  to  reach  markets  which 
might  otherwise  not  be  supplied.  But 
this  same  practice  often  works  a hard- 
ship upon  the  growers.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  just  about  the  time  the 
first  berries  of  the  growers  in  Missouri 
are  ripening  the  last  of  the  Southern 
crop  is  coming  on  the  market.  It  very 
often  happens  that  even  after  the  mar- 
kets are  supplied  with  home-grown 
berries,  shipments  from  farther  south 
are  still  coming  in.  It  might  naturally 
follow  that  the  express  companies 
would  be  interested  in  continuing  these 
shipments,  for  they  get  their  money 
out  of  the  fruit  first — what  is  left  goes 
to  the  shipper.  In  this  way  the  ex- 
press companies  might  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  business  of  the  Northern 
grower,  while  at  the  same  time  helping 
the  Southern  planter  to  market  the 
last  of  his  crop. 

This  practice  of  the  express 
companies  can  work  a hardship  in  an- 
other way.  Suppose  berries  are  being 
shipped  from  Neosho  in  carlots  to  dis- 
tant markets;  the  Neosho  association 
is  in  touch  with  other  associations 
shipping  berries  at  the  same  time,  and 
an  effort  is  made  to  avoid  glutted  mar- 
kets. If  the  express  companies  are 
engaged  in  the  business,  however,  there 
will  be  no  co-operation  with  it,  for  it 
is  interested  in  getting  the  fruit  for 
those  markets  reached  by  its  lines,  re- 
gardless of  the  quantity  of  fruit  from 
other  sources  reaching  that  same  mar- 
ket. 

However,  this  move  on  the  part  of 
the  commission  brings  up  another  mat- 
ter which  is  of  interest  to  farmers. 
That  is,  in  most  of  the  cities  an  effort 
is  being  made  at  this  time  to  place 
restrictions  upon  “hucksters”  which 
will  virtually  put  them  out  of  business. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  raising  the  license 
fee  to  an  exorbitant  figure.  These 
hucksters,  as  is  generally  known,  are 
men  with  light  wagons  who  buy  from 
the  commission  merchants  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  peddle  them  throughout 
the  town.  In  this  way  they  reach 
many  homes  which  might  otherwise 
not  be  supplied.  The  fight  against 
them  is  made  by  the  retail  grocerymen_ 
who  want  this  business  for  their  own. 
The  increased  license  fee,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  is  not  intended  to  apply  to 
farmers  who  sell  their  own  product  by 
peddling  from  door  to  door,  but  applies 
only  to  those  huckksters  who  buy  to 
sell  again. 

In  their  fight  against  this  business 
the  grocerymen  contend  that  the  huck- 
sters sell  decayed  vegetables  and  over- 
ripe fruit;  that  they  are  not  clean  and 
sanitary,  and  that  it  is  not  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  that  their 
business  be  allowed  to  continue. 

It  is  true  that  these  hucksters  often 
sell  fruits  which  are  too  ripe  for  the 
grocerymen  to  buy — the  latter  buys  his 
stuff  to  be  placed  in  his  store,  and  it 
may  be  days  before  it  is  disposed  of. 
The  huckster,  however,  buys  his  stuff 
every  morning  and  expects  to  sell  it 
all  before  night — he  can  handle  fruit 
which  would  not  be  bought  by  the 
grocerymen  at  any  price.  And  by  go- 
ing out  to  all  parts  of  town  he  reaches 
homes  which  might  otherwise  not  buy 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  day,  so  that 
the  hucksters  really  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  the  produce  in  which  they 
deal. 

Farmers  everywhere,  we  believe,  are 
interested  in  increased  consumption, 
and  therefore  they  are  interested  in 
these  hucksters  being  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  trade.  The  housewife  sees 
what  she  buys  from  them,  and  the 
chances  are  that  she  refrains  from 
buying  anything  which  is  not  suitable 
for  food;  the  claim  that  the  huckster 
sells  unwholesome  food,  therefore,  will 
hardly  hold  good.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  grocerymen,  in  try- 
ing to  suppress  them,  are  seeking  to 
compel  the  people  of  the  community  to 
buy  from  their  stores.  Selfishness  im- 
pels them  to  oppose  the  hucksters,  and 
selfishness  impels  the  farmer  to  be 
in  favor  of  their  continuing  in  busi- 
ness, on  the  ground  that  they  increase 


the  consumption  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. 

It  is  the  same  old  story.  Every  fel- 
low wants  every  other  fellow  to  buy 
from  him.  The  commission  man  wants 
to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  buy  from 
the  farmer,  and  he  also  wants  no  one 
else  to  be  allowed  to  sell  to  the  gro- 
ceryman.  The  latter,  however,  wants 
to  be  free  to  buy  from  the  farmer 
direct  or  from  the  commission  man,  as 
he  pleases — but  he  wants  the  huckster 
shut  out,  so  he  alone  can  sell  to  the 
consumer. 

What’s  the  result?  With  all  these 
restrictions  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer,  the  latter  has  to  pay 
high  prices  for  all  he  gets,  and  the 
producer,  in  too  many  cases,  does  not 
get  what  his  stuff  is  worth — certainly 
his  price  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
price  the  consumer  pays. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  utter  just  a 
word  of  warning  here  to  commission 
men,  express  companies,  grocerymen 
and  all  who  are  seekingi  by  legislation, 
to  build  up  their  own  interests.  They 
are  grinding  the  producer  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  consumer  on  the  other. 
What  if  the  producer  some  day  cuts 
out  all  the  middlemen  and  reaches  the 
consumer  direct?  Is  there  not  danger 
that  the  matter  will  be  pressed  too  far? 
This  is  being  done  in  all  other  lines 
of  trade,  and  it  would  be  strange,  in- 
deed, if  it  does  not  extend  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm.  If  care  is  not  exer- 
cised, the  goose  which  lays  the  golden 
egg  will  be  destroyed  by  all  this  agi- 
tation and  these  restrictions. 

Wliy  Nebraskans  Sold  Their  Good  Ap- 
ples Outside  the  State. 

Up  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  a local  gro- 
ceryman  complained  to  one  of  the 
daily  papers  of  the  quality  of  Ne- 
braska apples  which  had  been  han- 
dled by  him  during  the  season.  He 
is  quoted  as  saying:  “I  have  lost  fifty 
bushels  of  native  apples  from  rot,  and 
have  lost  money  by  the  venture.  If 
Nebraska  farmers  would  treat  their 
orchards  properly  and  hand-pick  the 
fruit  they  would  make  a good  deal 
more  money  by  it.” 

The  apple-growers  of  Nebraska  are 
not  content  to  rest  under  the  charge 
of  improperly  handling  their  fruit, 
and  here  is  what  O.  D.  Howe  of  Table 


Rock  says  concerning  this  merchant’s 
statement.  This  experience  has  doubt- 
less been  duplicated  all  over  the  coun- 
try during  the  past  winter: 

“Last  fall  buyers  came  among  our 
fruit-growers  offering  the  magnifi- 
cent sum  of  40  cents  per  100  pounds, 
about  18  cents  per  bushel,  for  our  ap- 
ples. What  inducement  was  this  to 
carefully  handle  fruit?  Farmers  are 
not  fools.  They  know  pretty  well 
what  they  can  afford  to  do.  Let  us 
see  what  it  costs  to  properly  handle 
fruit.  Take  one  car  as  an  illustration: 

“I  paid  $100  for  picking,  sorting 
and  packing  in  three-bushel  barrels 
600  bushels  of  apples,  being  16  2-3 
cents  per  bushel.  Hauling  to  station 
and  loading  car  cost  3 1-3  cents  more, 
making  a total  cost  on  board  car  of 
20  cents  per  bushel.  In  this  car  of 
200  barrels  it  was  the  design  that 
there  should  not  be  a single  wormy  or 
imperfect  apple.  Packers  were  espe- 
cially instructed  not  to  take  a single 
apple  from  the  ground.  This  car  was 
offered  to  various  dealers  at  $1.50  per 
barrel,  barrels  costing  40  and  45  cents 
each.  Did  buyers  fall  over  each  other 
in  trying  to  get  this  load?  Not  much. 
The  best  that  was  offered  was  50  cents 
per  100  pounds,  if  we  would  empty 
the  barrels  to  be  shipped  in  bulk. 
Does  your  grocer  think  we  are  going 
to  expense  of  20  cents  per  bushel  and 
sell  at  18  cents?  We  are  not  all  work- 
ing for  fun  and  paying  extra  for  the 
fun. 

“We  did  with  that  car  like  hun- 
dreds of  others  did.  Finding  no  rea- 
sonable market  for  first-class  apples 
in  our  own  state,  we  sent  them  into 
another  state,  and  realized  after  all 
expenses  were  paid  $2.40  per  barrel 
for  Winesaps  and  some  less  for  other 
sorts. 

“While  buyers  are  unwilling  to  pay 
for  cost  of  properly  handling  fruit  it 
seems  rather  cheeky  for  them  to  com- 
plain of  poor  stuff.  Pay  fair  prices, 
and  you  will  get  as  good  native  fruit 
as  you  are  now  getting  from  other 
states  at  $1  and  $2  a bushel.  Other- 
wise we  shall  continue  to  patronize 
foreign  markets  and  leave  the  culls 
and  wind-falls  for  our  own  people 
that  are  so  eager  to  buy  cheap  fruit. 
In  this  vicinity  buyers  eagerly  took 
culls  and  wind-falls  to  load  their  cars 
that  had  been  designed  for  the  vine- 
gar factory.” 
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Preserving  Eggs. 

Everyone  appreciates  the  fact  that 
the  bulk  of  the  egg  crop  is  produced 
in  early  spring,  and  since  the  advent 
of  cold  storage  thousands  of  cases  of 
eggs  are  stored  at  that  time,  to  be 
used  later  in  the  year.  There  has  al- 
so been  a demand  for  some  method  of 
preserving  eggs  at  home,  so  that  farm- 
ers can  put  away  their  eggs  when 
they  are  plentiful  and  sell  them  later 
when  prices  are  higher.  This  matter 
is  discussed  in  Bulletin  No.  71  of  the 
Washington  Experiment  Station,  by  R. 
W.  Thacher,  who  says: 

"The  desirability  of  some  simple, 
cheap  and  satisfactory  method  for 
preserving  eggs  is  apparent  to  every- 
one. A method  of  this  sort  which 
would  enable  farmers,  poultrymen, 
and  consumers  to  put  away  eggs  in 
the  summer,  when  they  are  plentiful 
and  comparatively  cheap  and  preserve 
them  until  the  winter  season,  when 
they  are  scarce  and  high  in  price, 
would  be  of  very  great  value.  A. large 
number  of  methods  have  been  sug- 
gested, but  only  two  or  three  have 
proved  practical  or  satisfactory  for 
general  use.  Of  these  the  water-glass 
method,  using  5 and  10  per  cent  solu- 
tions, and  limewater-salt-brine  mix- 
ture method  (1  pound  of  quicklime, 
half  pound  of  salt,  and  1 gallon  of 
boiled  water)  were  tested  by  Professor 
Thacher.  He  found  that  eggs  can  be 
kept  in  good  condition  for  home  use 
for  at  least  eight  months  by  immers- 
ing them  in  a water-glass  solution  or 
in  limewater  and  salt  brine,  although 
those  preserved  in  water-glass  ap- 
peared to  come  out  in  better  condition 
than  those  kept  in  the  lime-a.nd-salt 
mixture. 

Other  experimenters  have  succeeded 
in  keeping  eggs  to  their  entire  satis- 
faction in  solutions  of  water-glass  as 
dilute  as  5 per  cent,  but  the  author’s 
experience  was  that  a stronger  solu- 
tion gave  a better  preservation.  It 
seems  probable  that  a solution  half- 
way between  the  two  which  were  used 
in  strength,  would  be  better  than 
either  of  these,  since  it  would  doubt- 


Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  ielf -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

&EO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  I1L 


BRABAZON'S  POULTRY  B0flL££ 

Price  List  of  Eggs  and  Fowls  for  sale.  Is 
a buyers  guide  of  70  varieties,  price  10c. 
Cuts  of  fowls  from  life.  J.  R.  Brabazon, 
BOX  U Glenview,  Delavan  Wis., 


OBERNDORFS  S ^LEGHORNS 

won  18  prizes  and  Silver  Cup  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Show,  1907.  Birds  and  Eggs  for 
sale.  Also  B.  P.  Rock  Eggs,  best  strain. 
Send  your  orders  now. 

ELEONORA  FRUIT  & POULTRY  FARM, 
A.  Oberndorf,  Prop.,  Centralia,  Kan. 


“MILLIONS  IN  IT”  Lice  Inn 

We  positively  guarantee  to  catch  lice  and  mites 


from  the 


flock  where  inn  poles  are  used,  re- 
gardless of  hen  house 
conditions.  Send 

stamp  for  book- 

inn  Mfg.  Co.  lets  on  roosts. 

Box  ^20  Y **)sanitary  nests  ana 

Davenport,  la  fountains. 


Your  Name  Will  Get  $2  Eggs 

For  50  Cents  Per  Sitting 

The  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  are  the  greatesi 
layers  in  the  world.  I keep  2000  of  the  celebrated 
Chamberlain  laying  strain  on  my  Experimental 
Farm,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  my  Perfect  Chick 
Feed,  I will  send  to  any  one  who  will  send  me  their 
name  so  I can  send  them  my  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Cata- 
logue, 2 sittings  of  Single  Comb  Brown  or  White  Leg- 
horn Eggs  for  SI  for  the2  sittings.  Only  2 sittings  sold 
to  one  person.  White  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  or 
White  or  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Eggs  SI  per  sitting. 
This  is  a rare  chance  to  get  astartof  extra  line  stock. 
Send  money  and  have  your  orders  booked  at  once. 
iV.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  (The  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Man) 
KIRKWOOD,  MO. 


"Knnkin's  Royal"  Barred.  White  and  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  are 
Bred  to  Win,  Bred  to  Pay.  Bred  for  Quality 
In  Every  Way.  Hundreds  of  Selected  Speci- 
mens l.lne  and  Pedigree  Bred  by  My  Trap- 
Nest  System  from  America’s  Greatest  Sires 
anil  Champions  for  sale  on  Approval  at 
Guaranteed  Honest  Prlcas. 

Eggs.  $1.60  to  $10.00  per  15,  $7.00  to  $20.00 
per  100.  Seriously  you  can't  afford  to  place 
an  order  (large  or  small)  before  writing  me. 

H.  P.  RANKIN, 

Box  121.  llartlngton.  Neb. 


less  give  a better  product  than  the 
weaker  solution  and  would  not  deposit 
sediment,  thereby  gradually  losing 
strength,  as  the  stronger  solution  did. 

The  cost  of  preserving  eggs  in  a 
water-glass  solution  of  the  strength 
just  described,  exclusive  of  the  cost 
of  the  containers,  would  be  less  than 
1 cent  per  dozen.  Water-glass  can  be 
obtained  of  any  wholesale  drug  firm 
at  a cost  of  about  10  cents  per  pound, 
and  a pound  if  properly  diluted  should 
be  sufficient  to  cover  12  or  15  dozen 
eggs,  the  exact  amount  required  de- 
pending upon  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  container. 

Any  vessel  which  will  hold  water 
and  which  can  be  covered  tightly 
enough  to  prevent  evaporation  will  do 
as  a container  for  eggs  put  up  in  this 
way.  Stone  jars  are  preferable,  as 
they  are  very  easily  cleaned  and  pre- 
vent evaporation  almost  perfectly. 
Wooden  kegs  can  be  used,  but  in  case 
this  is  done  care  must  be  observed  to 
see  that  the  solution  does  not  become 
too  strong  on  account  of  the  water  ab- 
sorbed from  the  solution  by  the  keg. 

The  following  directions  for  pack- 
ing eggs  in  water-glass  are  given: 

Use  only  perfectly  fresh  eggs.  Stale 
eggs  will  not  keep  by  any  method  of 
preservation.  Clean  out  the  vessel  in 
which  the  eggs  are  to  be  packed  (pre- 
ferably a stone  jar)  by  scalding  with 
boiling  water.  Prepare  the  solution, 
using  water  that  has  been  first  boiled 
and  then  cooled  to  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. 

To  each  15  quarts  of  water  add  1 
quart  of  water-glass.  Pack  the  eggs 
into  the  jar  and  pour  the  liquid  over 
them,  covering  the  eggs  completely. 
Do  not  wash  the  eggs  before  packing 
them,  as  this  may  injure  their  keeping 
qualities  by  removing  a natural  pro- 
tective coating  on  the  outside  of  the 
shells. 

Keep  the  eggs  packed  in  this  man- 
ner in  a cool,  dark  place,  such  as  a 
dry,  cool  cellar. 

Each  day’s  gathering  of  eggs  may 
be  packed  immediately  after  gather- 
ing by  placing  them  in  a jar  and  pour- 
ing over  them  just  enough  of  the  solu- 
tion to  cover  them.  This  is  better 
than  to  hold  the  eggs  for  several  days 
at  the  risk  of  their  becoming  stale  in 
order  to  have  a sufficient  number  to 
fill  the  entire  vessel  at  one  time.  In 
some  of  the  warmer  sections  of  the 
State,  during  the  summer  months,  the 
temperature  often  rises  high  enough 
to  start  incubation  in  eggs.  In  such 
localities  eggs  must  be  packed  soon 
after  they  are  laid  or  kept  in  some 
cool  place  until  they  are  to  be  packed. 

Water-glass  is  a somewhat  alkaline 
liquid,  but  the  diluted  solution  is  not 
injurious  to  the  hands  if  they  are 
dipped  into  it  in  packing  successive 
gathering  of  eggs,  or  in  removing 
the  eggs  from  the  solution. 

It  is  stated  that  eggs  packed  by  this 
method  will  keep  for  some  time  (as 
long  as  four  weeks)  after  they  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  preservative 
solution. 

Causes  of  Death  of  Young  Chicks. 

The  Storrs  Experiment  Station,  Con- 
necticut, has  just  issued  a bulletin  by 
C.  K.  Graham,  in  charge  of  poultry  in- 
vestigation, on  the  foregoing  subject. 
In  this  bulletin  it  is  stated  that  young 
chicks  die  from  various  causes.  Most 
of  the  small  chicks  which  die  are 
troubled  with  looseness  of  the  bowels, 
commonly  called  by  poultrymen 
"bowel  trouble”  or  white  diarrhea.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  that  this  trou- 
ble is  caused  only  by  improper  feeding 
but  the  experience  of  Mr.  Graham  has 
demonstrated  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  Irregular  temperature  causes 
this  trouble,  and  so  does  lack  of  ven- 
tilation. For  instance,  in  January  a 
lot  of  chicks  were  hatched  in  incuba- 
tor, and  no  unfavorable  symptoms  de- 
veloped. Of  400  chicks  hatched  in 
February  nearly  every  one  died,  while 
of  about  500  hatched  in  March  only  a 
few  died  from  the  bowel  trouble.  In- 
vestigation developed  that  the  death 
of  the  February-hatched  chicks  was 
due  to  improper  ventilation.  The  in- 
cubator cellar  has  a chimney-hole 
about  three  feet  from  the  ceiling, 
which  is  usually  left  open  for  ventila- 
tion. In  February,  however,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  have  some  heat  in 
the  room  during  the  noon  hour  each 
day,  and  an  ordinary  cook  stove  was 
used.  This  stove  was  taken  down  the 
last  week  in  February,  but  while  it 
was  in  place,  and  while  the  opening 
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OLD  TRUSTYl 

INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 


The  Easiest  to  Oper- 
ate Because  It 
Runs  Itsell. 


Made  of  the  best  materials — and  so  the  most  durable.  Patented 
copper-pipe  heating  system  that  gives  the  only  perfectly  even 
radiation  of  heat  to  all  parts  of  egg  chamber.  Re-ulator  so  perfect 
that  you  might  run  it  without  a thermometer.  Sold  on 

40,  60  AND  90  DAYS’  TRIAL 

and  Five  Years’  Guaranty. 

Highest  quality,  fairest  prices,  fairest  terms.  No  matter  where 
you  live,  Johnson,  the  Incubator  Man.  can  save  you  money. in 
prices  and  in  results,  and  save  you  chicken  troubles. 

SEND  FOR  JOHNSON’S  BIG  BOOK 

Chock-full  of  common-sense  chicken  talk  and  straight  from 
the  shoulder  money-making  suggestions.  300  illustrations. 
It  is  Free.  Write  today  sure,  and  get  his  special  otfer. 

M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO.,  CLAY  CENTER,  NEB. 


PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS 


So  many  Fruit-Grower  readers  are  also 
interested  in  poultry  raising  that  we  have 
arranged  to  offer  some  reliable  poultry  books 
for  their  benefit.  We  know  of  no  better 
books  on  the  different  subjects  than  these, 
and  recommend  them  to  those  interested. 
Successful  Poultry  Keeping— Contains,  we 
believe,  more  and  better  practical,  reli- 
able information  on  the  subject  of  "Poul- 
try for  Profit"  than  any  other  book  pub- 
lished. Compiled  by  the  editor  of  the 
Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  who  has  given 
many  years  of  careful  study  to  the  poul- 
try business.  160  pages,  nine  by  twelve 
inches.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 

Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures — Shows  plans 
of  low-cost,  practical  and  labor-saving 
houses,  designs  for  inside  fixtures,  roosting 
coops  and  coops  for  young  chicks,  and  all 
necessary  appliances  for  the  poultry  yard. 
96  pages^  nine  by  twelve  inches,  illustrat- 
ed. Price  50c. 

Artificial  Incubating  and  Brooding — Solves 
all  problems  of  artificial  incubating  and 
brooding.  Tells  how  to  obtain  strong- 
germed,  fertile  eggs,  etc.  Results  gained 
from  practical  experience.  96  pages,  9x12 
inches,  illustrated.  Price  50  cents. 


The  Chick  Book — Tells  how  to  obtain  good 
hatches;  how  to  care  for  chicks  of  all 
ages:  how  to  feed  for  breeders  and  for 
bi oilers  and  roasters;  how  to  build  coops; 
gives  complete  instruction  in  all  work 
connected  with  successful  chicken  grow- 
ing. 80  pages,  9x12  inches,  illustrated. 
Price  50  cents. 

Eggs  and  Egg  Farms — Is  made  up  of  arti- 
cles from  experienced  breeders,  giving 
methods  of  housing,  breeding,  rearing  and 
feeding  to  increase  egg  production.  Con- 
tains chapters  on  pedigree  breeding.  96 
pages.  9x12  inches,  illustrated.  Price  50c. 

Ducks  and  Geese — Gives  all  details  of  hatch- 
ing, rearing,  fattening  and  marketing. 
Describes  labor-saving  methods.  68  pages, 
9x12  inches,  illustrated.  Price  50  cents. 

Turkeys — Every  detail  of  the  turkey  busi- 
ness explained  fully  and  clearly.  Written 
by  the  world’s  foremost  turkey  growers. 
Contains  color  plate  of  Ideal  Bronze  tur- 
keys. 84  pages,  9x12  Inches,  Illustrated. 
Price  50  cents. 

Reliable  Poultry  Remedies — Points  out  the 
causes,  describes  symptoms  and  gives 
simple  and  tested  remedies  for  all  dis- 
eases. 6x9  inches,  84  pages.  Price  25c. 

Send  all  orders  to 
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was  kept  closed,  it  was  found  there 
was  about  eighteen  parts  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  the  room,  as  compared 
with  nine  parts  a month  later,  after 
the  stove  was  taken  out. 

Lack  of  vitality  in  the  parent  stock 
often  causes  the  bowel  trouble,  and 
improper  food  is  certainly  responsible 
for  many  cases  of  this  disease.  Musty 
food  is  especially  objectionable  on -ac- 
count of  its  evil  effects. 

it 

Poultry  Notes. 

In  setting  hens,  try  to  use  eggs  not 
more  than  a week  old;  this  is  the  saf- 
est plan. 

An  ordinance  has  been  passed  in 
Portsmouth,  England,  prohibiting 
roosters  from  crowing.  We  would 
like  to  hire  a man  who  has  ingenuity 
enough  to  enforce  such  a regulation. 

The  oily  nature  of  young  ducklings 
renders  them  practically  vermin- 
proof.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that 
ducklings  are  much  more  easily  rais- 
ed than  chickens.  And  more  of  them 
are  being  raised  every  year,  too. 

If  your  fowls  are  confined  in  limited 
runs,  spade  up  the  soil  early  this 
spring,  so  the  sun  will  help  to  sweeten 
and  purify  it.  Next  fall  the  soil  should 
be  spaded  up  and  planted  to  wheat.  It 
will  help  to  purify  the  soil  wonder- 
fully, and  will  afford  considerable 
green  feed  for  the  fowls. 

One  by  one  our  old  ideals  are  swept 
away.  The  orthodox  poultry  roost 
used  to  be  one  leaning  up  against  the 
side  of  the  house,  at  an  acute  angle, 
with  the  top  roosts  up  near  the  roof 
and  the  bottom  one  next  the  floor.  But 
now  all  the  poultry  experts  say  this 
is  wrong;  that  the  roosts  should  be 
level,  for  the  chickens  will  all  try  to 
get  on  the  top  roost — and  as  they  can- 
not all  get  there,  trouble  ensues. 

A writer  in  Poultry  Success  tells  of 
an  inspection  which  was  made  of 
poultry  yards  in  a small  country  town, 
where  nearly  every  family  keeps 
chickens.  After  this  inspection,  the 
one  who  made  it  is  convinced  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  over-production  of 
poultry  products,  for  in  small  colonies 
where  one  might  reasonably  expect 
the  best  attention  to  be  given,  the 
fowls  are  neglected  greatly.  When  we 


Chicks  Won’t  Thrive 
Where  Lice  Abound 

You  can’t  raise  chicks  and  lice,  profit- 
ably, in  the  same  poultry  house.  If  you 
don’t  destroy  the  vermin,  they  will  anni- 
hilate your  profits.  There  are  many 
ways  this  can  be  accomplished,  but  the 
quick,  safe,  economical  way  is  by  using 

Lee’s  Lice  Killer 


Paint  or  spray  roosts  ami  walls 
—that’s  all!  No  dusting,  dip- 
ping or  greasing  fowls.  Sold 
by  dealers  or  sent  express 
paid  for  $1.25  a gallon  and  an 
Egg  Record  free. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Omaha.  Nebr. 
Germozone  cures  Bowel  Com- 
plaint, Chicken  Cholera,  etc. 


Only  $ 

This 

230  Egg 

ROYAL  INCUBATOR 


and  we  Pay  | 
the  Freight.  | 


the  world'#  best  hatcher 
Don’t  pay  more  for  poorer  1 
machines.  Investigate  ourJ 
bargain  offer,  our  bank  guar  ^ 

antee  and  our  free  trial.  It  will  pay  you.  Incu- "" 
bator  and  poultry  supply  catalog  Free.  Booklet,  I 
“Proper  Care  and  Feeding  of  Chicks,  Ducks  and 
Turkeys.”  10c;  60c  poultry  paper  one  year,  10o. 

Royal  Incubator  Co..  Drawer  71  Des  Moines.  la.  I 


The  Reliable’s  25th  Birthday 


I This  is  our  Silver  Jubilee  year. 
For  ye&is  Reliable  Incuba- 
tors have  represented  the  latest 
and  best  in  incubator  building. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of 
practical  use  all  this  time  and; 
are  farther  in  the  lead  than 
Send  for  free  catalog. 
Reliable  Incubator  & Brooder 
Co.,  BoxB-155,  Quincy,  111, 


read  of  the  wonderful  successes  of 
some  growers,  we  are  apt  to  be  alarm- 
ed as  to  the,  future  market,  but  when 
we  see  how  many  persons  fail  we 
breathe  easier  again,  for  the  supply  is 
not  greatly  increased  in  many  of  the 
yards. 
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Whitewashing  and  Cold-Water  Paint- 
ing' With  Hand  and  Power 
Spray  Pumps. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  vast 
strides  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
methods  of  painting  with  spraying 
apparatus.  Many  large  buildings, 
barns,  stables,  factories  and  various 
other  structures  are  now  painted  en- 
tirely by  this  method. 

Whitewash  or  cold  water  paint  can 
be  applied  quicker  and  with  less 
waste  of  material  than  with  the 
brush.  The  paint  can  be  forced  into 
the  small  crevices  and  will  penetrate 
through  pores  of  rough  wood,  com- 
pletely covering  the  entire  area  and 
giving  a smooth  uniform  appearance 
without  streaks. 

An  interesting  comparison  was  re- 
cently made  on  paint  spraying  over 
the  brush  method  in  using  cold  water 


and  out  at  least  once  in  two  weeks 
during  the  summer  is  the  very  best 
remedy. 

With  spray  pumps  this  work  can 
be  done  very  quickly  and  far  more 
effectively  than  with  the  brush,  the 
whitewash  being  forced  into  all  the 
crevices  where  the  insects  secrete 
themselves,  making  It  impossible  for 
them  to  escape.  If  vermin  are  ex- 
tremely bad  it  is  well  to  use  a good 
strong  solution  of  kerosene  and  water 
and  whitewash  afterwards.  For 
greenhouses  and  hotbed  glass,  a 
sprayer  is  the  ideal  instrument  for 
applying.  Any  degree  of  opaqueness 
can  be  easily  and  uniformly  produced 
by  using  fine  or  coarse  spray. 

The  illustrations  shown  herewith 
are  furnished  by  The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co., 
of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

^ ^ 


paint.  To  illustrate  this  30  cents  la- 
bor was  allowed  per  coat,  two  coats 
6 0 cents,  the  work  in  question  requir- 
ing 18  lbs.  of  metallic  paint  per  coat 
or  two  coats  36  lbs.  at  7 cents  per 
pound,  with  the  total  for  labor  and 
material,  this  will  be  $3.12.  The 
work  can  be  coated  with  the  spraying 
machine  for  12  cents  labor  per  coat  or 
two  coats  24  cents  and  allowing  a like 
quantity  of  paint  as  by  brush  we  have 
a total  of  $2.76.  This  same  work  can 
be'  done  with  the  sprayers  shown  in 
this  article,  at  a saving  of  15  lbs.  or 
more  over  the  brush  work  and  the 
minimum  surface  covered  with  one 
pump  for  ten  hours  will  be  twenty 
times  as  mjuch.  The  number  of  men 
using  the  brush  that  will  be  required 
for  the  same  outfit  can  easily  be  ar- 
rived at. 

These  figures  should  be  interesting 
to  the  farmer  who  knows  there  is 
nothing  that  presents  so  attractive 
appearance  as  fences,  stone  walls, 
barns,  stables,  greenhouses  and  other 
farm  buildings  when  treated  with  a 
brilliant  coat  of  whitewash. 

It  is  as  durable,  if  the  proper  for- 
mula is  used,  as  good  paint  and  far 


Adulteration  of  Seeds. 

If  one  has  not  appreciated  the  value 
of  planting  clean  seeds,  a convincing 
argument  is  offered  in  Bulletin  No. 
138  by  the  Maine  Experiment  Station, 
giving  a report  of  seed  inspection  con- 
ducted by  that  institution.  It  is  sim- 
ply frightful  the  way  mixed  seeds  are 
offered  for  sale.  It  would  be  bad 
enough  if  the  seeds  contained  only 
harmless  adulterants,  but  when  the 
adulterants  are  the  most  noxious 
weeds  imaginable,  the  adulteration  is 
all  the  more  condemned.  Of  course, 
by  “adulteration”  is  not  meant  that 
the  seedsmen  intentionally  mix  their 
seeds,  but  that  they  have  not  exer- 
cised the  proper  care  in  cleaning 
them.  Here  is  a report  of  one  sample 
of  alsike  clover  seed  examined  by  the 
institution  and  reported  in  the  bulletin 
referred  to: 

The  sample  contained  62.1  per  cent 
pure  seed,  5.7  per  cent  inert  matter, 
and  32.2  per  cent  foreign  seeds.  The 
harmless  seeds  found  in  a pound  were 
the  following:  Timothy,  85,400;  white 
clover,  42,800;  red  clover,  10,600;  al- 
falfa, 5,900;  red  top,  6,800;  Kentucky 
bluegrass,  2,800.  Here  are  the  noxious 
weed  seeds  found  in  the  same  pound: 
Rugel’s  plantain,  44,800;  sheep  sor- 
rel, 78,900;  night-flowering  catchfly, 
7,800;  shepherd’s  purse,  12,200;  pep- 
per grass,  6,800;  rib  grass,  5,100; 
mouse-ear  chickweed,  7,700;  five- 
finger,  5,100;  compositae  sp.,  4,000; 
goosefoot,  3,300;  mayweed,  2,400; 
corn  mayweed,  1,300;  dock  sp.,  1,60c; 
green  foxtail,  1,100;  heal-all,  500; 
common  chickweed,  400;  Canada  this- 
tle. 400;  evening  primrose,  300;  ergot, 
31 C;  corn  spurry,  300;  yarrow  3 0-1; 
hedge  mustard,  400;  tumbleweed, 
100;  blue  vervain,  100;  penny  cress, 
200;  crane’s  bill,  200;  sedge  sp.,  100; 
American  wild  mont,  100;  slender 
crabgrass,  200;  sow  thistle,  200;  knot 
grass,  100;  black  mustard,  200;  ox- 
eye  daisy,  crabgrass,  hairy  stick  seed, 
yellow  wild  sorrel. 

There  are  weeds  in  there  that  most 
of  us  never  heard  of,  and  yet  the  man 
who  planted  this  seed  would  be  stock- 
ing his  field  with  the  most  noxious 
weeds  imaginable.  Think  of  planting 
Canada  thistle,  for  instance.  This  is 


more  so  than  cheap  paint.  For  sani- 
tary purposes,  whitewash  is  a super- 
ior disinfectant,  frequent  applications 
keeping  the  building  sweet  and  clean, 
besides  killing  all  vermin.  Poultry- 
men  know  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
fowls  free  from  lice  which  make 
them  sick,  stops  them  from  laying 
and  ultimately  kills  them  unless  the 
(pests  are  exterminated.  White- 
washing the  coops  and  houses  inside 


an  extreme  case  from  this  bulletin, 
but  there  were  others  almost  as  bad, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
seeds  offered  in  Maine  are  not  much 
worse  than  those  sold  in  other  states. 
It  pays  to  carefully  examine  seeds 
before  planting. 

■S|&  ^ ^ 

Renew  your  subscription  today  and 
get  a Delicious  apple  tree  free. 


The  lioys’  Corn  Growing  Contest. 

According  to  present  indications  the 
Missouri  Boys’  Corn  Growing  Contest 
for  1907  is  going  to  be  the  greatest 
yet  held  among  the  boys  of  the  state. 
Five  times  as  many  boys  have  already 
expressed  their  intention  of  entering 
the  contest  as  there  were  at  this  time 
last  year.  Every  day  letters  are  com- 
ing from  boys,  representing  every 
part  of  the  state,  stating  that  they 
want  to  enter  this  contest.  Judging 
by  the  interest  displayed  in  these  let- 
ters, the  contest  will  be  a close  one. 
All  the  boys  seem  to  have  their  “Mis- 
souri” or  “show  me”  spirit  worked  up, 
or  as  one  boy  put  it,  “I  am  going  to 
make  it  warm  for  the  other  fellows.” 

Many  banks,  merchants  and  county 
or  township  organizations  have  ar- 
ranged to  give  prizes  for  the  best 
corn  grown  in  their  county  or  locality. 
Some  of  these  prizes  are  large  enough 
to  send  the  winner  to  Columbia  for 
the  eight  weeks’  course  in  agriculture, 
which  is  held  during  January  and 
February  each  year.  The  winning 
samples  from  the  local  contests  will 
be  sent  to  the  state  corn  show  held 
at  Columbia, 

Wherever  posable  county  or  local 
corn  growers’  associations  should  be 
organized  among  the  boys.  This  will 
help  to  create  a much  greater  inter- 
est in  the  contest.  A prize  list  and 
directions  how  to  grow  the  corn  will 
be  sent  out  in  a few  days  to  all  boys 
who  wish  to  enter  the  contest.  All 
those  wishing  to  enter  the  contest  or 
wanting  further  information  should 
write  to  M.  F.  Miller,  secretary  Mis- 
souri Corn  Growers’  Association,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

it 


New  Cover  for  Peach  Baskets. 

Bacon  & Co.,  Appleton,  N.  Y.,  who 
have  been  advertising  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower  for  a long  time,  are  putting 
out  a new  and  attractive  cover  for 
peach  baskets  this  season,  which 


seems  to  be  much  in  favor  among 
growers  who  use  the  tall  basket  which 
is  so  popular  among  the  peach-grow- 
ers of  Delaware,  Maryland  New  Jer- 
sey and  some  of  the  New  England 
states.  These  covers  are  made  from 
glued-up  veneer  or  pulp  board,  and 
make  a very  strong,  smooth  and  at- 
tractive cover.  The  accompanying  il- 
lustration shows  the  nature  of  this 
cover. 


^ 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  DISEASE  ON  THE 


FARM. 

It  has  been  proven  time  and  again  that 
much  of  the  loss  caused  by  disease  among 
farm  stock  is  not  only  preventable  but  ab- 
solutely inexcusable.  If  it  is  preventable — 
then  the  farmer  who  does  nothing  to  pre- 
vent it  is  to  blame  for  its  spread,  and  for 
the  loss  which  annually  foots  up  millions 
of  dollars  in  this  country. 

The  fact  that  someone,  it  may  be  miles 
away  from  you,  has  been  careless  may  cost 
you  hundreds  of  dollars  loss,  if  your  stock 
is  not  in  condition  to  withstand  the  at- 
tack. You  cannot  control  your  neighbors’ 
affairs,  but  you  can  so  attend  to  the  sani- 
tary conditions  on  your  own  farm  as  to 
practically  insure  yourself  against  loss  and 
prevent  the  infection  of  your  own  stock, 
and  the  spread  of  disease. 

We  have  been  favored  recently  with  a 
valuable  book  that  tells  how  this  may  be 
accomplished.  It  explains  the  various  uses 
and  virtues  of  Hygeno — a,  powerful  disin- 
fectant for  the  farm  that  certainly  ought 
to  be  used  by  every  farmer  in  the  land. 
We  are  positive  that  the  farmer  who  will 
follow  the  instructions  of  this  book  will  be 
worth  a good  many  more  dollars  at  the  end 
of  the  year  than  he  is  now.  It  not  only 
tells  him  how  to  prevent  disease  on  his 
farm,  but  gives  him  directions  how  to  treat 
all  the  well-known  ailments  that  infect 
farm  animals  and  cause  him  loss,  and  how 
to  improve  the  health  and  condition  of 
every  head  of  stock  on  his  place.  It  also 
explains  what  Hygeno  is  and  how  to  use  it 
to  best  advantage. 

The  book  is  published  by  the  Hygeno  Dis- 
infectant Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  inform 
us  that  they  will  gladly  mail  a copy  free 
to  every  farmer  who  reads  this  paper  and 
will  write  for  it.  Kindly  mention  The  Fruit- 
Grower  when  you  write  and  they  will  also 
send  you  sample  of  Hygeno. 


If  your  subbscription  to  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er has  expired,  renew  it  today. . You  can 
send  your  renewal  and  one  new  subscription 
both  for  $1,  and  you  will  be  entitled  to  a 
Delicious  apple  tree  absolutely  free. 


GALVANIZED  STEEL  GATE 


FOR 

$7 


or  we  furnish  patent  attachments 
with  which  you  can  make  a slid 
and  swln  gate. 


The  Weston  Gate  does  not  bind,  sag  or 
have  to  eb  carried.  Works  easily  as  a door. 
No  strain  on  post  and  no  extra  walk  gate 
needed.  Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  farmers 
and  railroads.  Sold  on  15  days’  trial.  Write 
today  for  catalog  of  full  line. 


THE  WESTON  GATE  CO.,  Box  23,  North  Dover,  Ohio 


Manlove  Automatic  Gate 


Always  In  order. 

Operated  by  any 
vehicle.  Can  be 
attached  to  any 
post.  It  adds  to 
the  convenience, 
value,  safety  and 
beauty  of  home.  This  gate  has 
been  in  use  many  years  and  has 
passed  all  experimental  stages,  and  Is  per- 
fect. The  various  parts  are  patented  and 
fully  guaranteed  by  us.  New  "07  style’’  of 
filling,  best  work  and  material. 

MANLOVE  GATE  COMPANY, 

272  E.  Huron  St.  Chicago,  111. 


for  sale.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Wtlcoxon,  Ft.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


BEE  HIVES  AND  INCUBATORS 
All  kinds  of  bee  supplies  and  fixtures  at 
low  prices.  Favorite  Incubator  and  Brood- 
er; awarded  first  premium  at  state  fair. 
Catalog  free,  but  state  what  Is  wanted. 
ROUSE  CO.,  MEXICO,  MISSOURI. 


NO  LICE 


WITH  LAMBERT’S 

Old  Reliable.  KUl-Em-Qnick  lice 
Exterminator, e * Death  to  Lice” 
Sold  everywhere.  Everybody 
knows  Lambert’s.  Saves  young 
Chicks,  makes  hens  happy— Sam- 
ple 10c.  100  oz.  $L  Book  free.  Get  It 
K Stock  Food  Co..  634Monon  Bide..  C-hl***° 


Poultry  fdff 
Lessons  A 

Twelve  Complete  Lessons 

We  want  to  send  a copy  of  our  latest  and  best  book  to 
every  reader  of  this  paper  who  is  interested  in  poultry. 
You  need  it  whether  you  are  an  experienced  breeder  or 
only  a beginner.  It  is  entitled  “Poultry  Lessons  for  the 
Amateur,’’  and  consists  of  twelve  complete  and  compre- 
hensive chapters  on  Poultry  Culture,  as  follows: 

1— Poultry  House  Construction.  2— Selecting  a Breed. 
3— Feeds  and  Feeding.  4— Mating  Up  the  Breeding  Birds. 
6 — Incubation;  Natural  and  Artificial.  6 — Care  of  the 
Chicks.  7— Summer  Care  of  the  Flock.  8— Preparing 
for  Winter.  9— Preparing  for  the  Show  Room.  10 — Win- 
ter Care  of  the  Flock.  11— Poultry  Diseases  and  Reme- 
dies. 12— General  Information.  Each  a complete  chap- 
ter. 

We  will  send  a copy  of  this  book  free  of  charge,  post- 
age prepaid,  to  anyone  sending  us  60  cents  for  a year’s 
subscription  to  Commercial  Poultry,  a handsome,  prac- 
tical monthly  magazine,  one  of  the  best  published.  Sam- 
ple copy  free.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  POULTRY,  Dept.  A2,  Marseilles,  111. 


Iowa  Corn  19  Feet  High. 


This  remarkable  photo  is  sent  us  by 
Henry  Field,  the  seedsman,  of  Shenan- 
doah, Iowa.  It  is  a picture  of  some  corn 
he  grew  on  his  trial  grounds  from  seed 
imported  from  Old  Mexico. 

Mr.  Field  conducts  extensive  trial 
grounds  in  connection  with  his  seed  busi- 
ness, and  has  done  some  valuable  work 
in  the  way  of  testing  corn  and  other 
seeds.  This  Giant  Mexican  corn  he  does 
not  consider  of  any  great  practical  value 
in  itself,  as  it  is  too  late  for  our  climate, 
but  he  thinks  it  may  be  of  great  value  In 
cross-breeding  experiments  owing  to  its 
great  vigor,  drouth-proof  qualities  and 
ability  to  stand  up  in  spite  of  wind. 

He  has  secured  two  bushels  of  seed  for 
this  year’s  experiments,  and  authorizes  us 
to  state  that  he  will  send  a small  packet 
of  it  free  to  any  of  the  readers  of  this 
paper  who  wish  to  experiment  along  the 
same  lines.  Be  sure  and  mention  this  pa- 
per, and  while  you  are  about  it,  better 
ask  for  his  catalogue.  He  sells  all  kinds 
of  seeds  and  seed  corn,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  seedmen  who  guarantee  seeds  true  to 
name. 

HENRY  FIELD,  Box  15,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


Beautify  Your  Gardens.  Free  Catalogue 
of  Bulbs.  Carnations,  Cannas.  Dahlias. 
Chrysanthemums,  Hardy  Perennials,  Ferns, 
Shrubs,  etc.  Leedham  Bulb  Co..  Dept.  9, 
Santa  Cruz.  California. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  J O SEP  H,  MISSOURI 


HOME  TALK 

Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby  | 

j'ou 

Address  all  Communications  to  "Home  Editor”  The  Fruit-Grov  er  j 

Announcement. 

In  skipping  about  the  country  on 
her  “wedding  trip”  Mrs.  Motherby 
has  missed  connections  with  her  mat- 
ter for  this  department  this  month, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  go  to  press 
on  “short  rations,”  as  it  were.  Just 
before  we  go  to  press  a letter  from 
Mrs.  Motherby  was  received,  regret- 
ing  that  she  had  failed  to  get  her 
copy  to  us  in  time,  but,  unless  some- 
thing unforeseen  happens,  her  de- 
partment will  appear  as  usual  next 
month,  with  the  continuation  of  her 
very  interesting  story  of  her  wedding 
trip.  The  matter  we  present  this 
month  is  from  articles  in  our  office — 
so  you  see  how  much  we  miss  Mrs. 
Motherby  when  her  copy  fails  to 
reach  us. — Editor. 

Ot 

The  Kitchen  Sink. 

I am  so  glad  that  the  designs  for 
building  which  appear  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower  show  a sink  in  every  kitchen. 
That  is  as  it  should  be,  but  we  all 
wnok  that  not  every  farm  kitchen 
contains  a sink. 

The  chief  reason  assigned  for  not 
having  one  is  that  "there  is  no  place 
to  empty  the  drain  pipe  into.”  In 
some  homes  a bucket  on  the  outside 
of  the  house  catches  the  waste,  and 
this  is  emptied  at  intervals,  but  let 
me  tell  you  of  a better  plan,  and  it 
is  inexpensive,  too. 

The  drain  pipe  from  our  sink  emp- 
ties into  a cesspool  in  the  yard,  the 
cesspool  being  made  of  two  hogs- 
heads with  the  bottoms  removed, 
placed  one  above  the  other.  Not  de- 
siring to  dig  a deep  cesspool  to  catch 
the  drain,  we  dug  a hole  deep  enough 
to  accommodate  the  hogsheads, 
leaving  the  top  of  the  upper  one 
about  two  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Over  the  top  of  this  one 
we  placed  a layer  of  two-inch  oak 
plank,  and  then  covered  it  over  with 
earth,  and  sodded  the  top.  Nothing 
is  drained  into  this  cesspool  but  water 
from  the  kitchen  sink,  so  there  is  no 
refuse  of  any  other  kind  to  fill  it  up. 
The  cesspool  has  been  a perfect  suc- 
cess, was  inexpensive,  and  it  is  re- 
commended to  others. 

The  man — a plumber — who  recom- 
mended this  form  of  cesspool  to  us 
stated  that  the  trouble  with  many 
cesspools  was  that  they  were  so  deep 
that  the  clay  soil  at  the  bottom  was 
almost  impervious  to  water,  and  the 
water  did  not  drain  away  as  it  should 
do.  By  digging  one  like  I have  sug- 
gested, however,  the  bottom  of  the 
cesspool  is  In  soil  which  is  more  por- 
ous, and  the  water  drains  away  with- 
out delay. 

Our  sink  and  drain  pipe  were  put 
in  by  a plumber,  and  this  should  al- 
ways be  done,  to  insure  perfect  sani- 
tary precautions.  But  the  cesspool 

can  be  dug  and  arranged  by  any  man, 
and  it  will  serve  its  purpose  well.  Of 
course,  I know  nothing  of  the  value 
of  this  form  of  pool  to  receive  any 
kind  of  waste  except  water — but  I 
know  it  is  a perfect  success  as  we  use 
it. 

Another  thing:  Some  fruit  trees 

Just  below  this  pool  receive  the  water 
which  drains  away,  so  that  they  are 
almost  sub-irrigated.  I have  never 
seen  trees  grow  like  these  have,  al- 
though they  are  in  sod.  I think  the 
water,  which  contains  more  or  less 
soapsuds,  not  only  furnishes  moisture, 
but  provides  fertilizer  as  well.  Our 
soil  is  very  porous,  so  that  the  water 
drains  freely,  and  the  trees  get  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Now,  if  anyone  tells  you  that  there 
is  no  way  to  have  a kitchen  sink 
without  an  elaborate  sewer  system, 
tell  them  of  this  simple  form  of  cess- 
pool. MRS.  M.  I.  J. 

Ot 

Suggestions  for  Farm  Homes. 

Now  that  The  Fruit-Grower  has  ar- 
ranged to  publish  a design  for  a farm 
home  every  month,  we  want  sugges- 
tions from  members  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  as  to  designs  which 
are  wanted.  If  you  contemplate 
building  a new  home,  or  if  you  have 
a good  plan  for  a home,  send  us  a 
rough  outline  of  the  plan,  with  de- 
scription, and  we  shall  have  our  ar- 
chitects work  it  up,  keeping  your 
plan  in  view.  Plans  and  suggestions 
sent  us  by  readers  are  now  being 
worked  up  in  this  way,  and  we  want 
to  hear  from  more  persons.  Very  of- 


ten these  suggestions  help  to  plan  a 
very  popular  house;  sometimes  the 
suggestions  will  have  to  be  altered 
somewhat,  to  permit  of  more  econ- 
omy in  building,  but  the  general  plan 
can  usually  be  followed  pretty  closely. 
Send  us  your  suggestions,  therefore, 
and  let  us  help  make  this  new  feature 
very  helpful  to  all  who  want  to  build 
or  improve  their  homes. 

Ot 

The  Value  of  Shrubbery. 

East  month,  in  this  department, 
one  of  our  readers  spoke  of  the  value 
of  shrubbery  about  the  home.  We 
are  glad  to  present  in  connection  with 
this  department  this  month,  a splen- 
did article  on  this  subject,  with  plant- 
ing suggestions.  It  was  written  by 
Prof.  R.  A.  Emerson,  of  the  Nebraska 
Agricultural  College,  and  makes  a 
plea  for  a class  of  plants  too  often 
neglected  about  our  farm  homes. 
Read  the  article  carefully,  and  plant 
some  shrubs  yet  this  spring.  You  will 
appreciate  them  more  and  more  as 
the  years  go  by. 

at 

Ivory  Soap  as  an  Insecticide  for 
Flowers. 

EVeryone  knows  the  little  green 
lice,  or  ahpids,  which  are  frequently 
found  on  pansy  plants,  heliotrope 
plants  and  other  flowers.  Another 
kind  of  aphids  are  found  on  roses 
and  other  hardwood  plants.  The 
standard  remedy  for  insects  of  this 
class  is  kerosene  emulsion — but  many 
of  us  have  killed  our  pansy  and  helio- 
trope plants,  and  even  chrysanthe- 
mums, by  using  it  on  them. 

Now,  here’s  an  easy  way  to  destroy 
these  pests,  by  using  Ivory  soap.  Dis- 
solve one  ounce  of  Ivory  soap  in  one 
pint  of  boiling  water  and  add  one  and 
a half  gallons  of  cold  water.  Spray 
the  plants  thoroughly,  taking  care  to 
reach  the  underside  of  the  leaves.  An 
old  whisk  broom  can  be  used  in  mak- 
ing the  application.  After  half  an 
hour  or  so  rinse  off  with  clear,  soft 
water,  and  the  plants  will  be  clean 
and  free  from  insects.  Remember 
that  the  aphids  must  be  touched  with 
the  mixture  if  they  are  to  be  des- 
troyed; the  work,  therefore,  must  be 
thorough.  If  you  want  to  make  a 
large  quantity  of  this  mixture  use  one 
pound  of  Ivory  soap  dissolved  in  one 
gallon  of  boiling  water;  then  add 
twenty-four  gallons  of  cold  water  and 
go  to  work. 

Used  in  this  way  the  Ivory  soap 
mixture  will  not  injure  the  plants, 
but  will  destroy  the  insects.  This 
mixture  can  also  be  used  with  success 
to  prevent  the  mildew  which  renders 
the  foliage  of  the  Rambler  roses  ob- 
jectionable late  in  the  season.  Apply 
it  with  great  force,  using  the  formula 
given  above. 

Frequently  my  aster  plants  are  at- 
tacked by  the  black  aphis,  but  the 
Ivory  soap  mixture  controls  them 
perfectly.  I was  very  glad  to  learn 
the  effectiveness  of  Ivory  soap  used 
in  this  way,  for  at  different  times  I 
have  destroyed  many  pansy  plants 
by  using  kerosene  emulsion.  Watch 
your  flowers  this  season  and  prevent 
this  injury.  FLOWER-LOVER. 

at 

I honestly  think  The  Fruit-Grower 
is  the  most  complete  journal  published 
in  the  United  States.  Looking  over 
my  last  year’s  file,  I find  it  a com- 
pendium of  facts  on  the  subject  of 
horticulture. — J.  C.  Bushnell,  Saluda, 
N.  C. 


La  Grippe 

Is  a nerve-wrecking  disease.  It 
affects  the  whole  nervous  system. 
When  the  heart,  lungs  or  stom- 
ach is  weak,  it  is  sure  to  leave  it 
in  a bad  condition.  These  after- 
effects are  really  more  serious 
than  the  disease.  Dr.  Miles’  Nerv- 
ine should  always  be  taken  to 
strengthen  and  build  up  the  nerv- 
ous system. 

“I  had  a long  spell  of  the  grip  which 
weakened  my  stomach  and  brought  on  ex- 
treme nervousness.  I was  miserable  for 
months.  I bought  a bottle  of  Dr.  Miles' 
Nervine  and  a box  of  the  Nerve  and  Liver 
Pills  and  I hadn't  taken  one  bottle  before 
I began  to  feel  better.  My  stomach  grew 
stronger  and  my  bowels  finally  got  back  to 
their  normal  condition." 

MRS.  G.  O.  THORNBURG. 

North  Baltimore,  Ohio, 
tf  first  bottle  fails  to  benefit,  money  back. 

MILES  MEDICAL  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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The  New 
Oil 

Stove 


Different  from  other  oil  stoves.  Superior  because 
of  its  economy,  cleanliness,  and  easy  operation.  The 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Bine  Flame  Ofl  Cook-Stove 

saves  fuel  expense  and  lessens  the  work.  Produces 
a strong  working  flame  instantly.  Flame  always 
under  immediate  control.  Gives  quick  results 
without  overheating  the  kitchen.  Made  in  three 
sizes.  Every  stove  warranted.  If  not  at  your 
dealer’s,  write  our  nearest  agency  for  descriptive 
circular. 

Lamp 

is  the  best  lamp  for  all-round  household  use. 

Made  of  brass  throughout  and  beautifully  nickeled. 

Perfectly  constructed;  absolutely  safe;  unexcelled 
in  light-giving  power;  an  ornament  to  any  room. 

Every  lamp  warranted.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s, 
write  to  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 


THE 


A Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  You" 


End  your  stove  worries ! Get  a Kalamazoo  Stove  or  Range  on  a 

360  DAYS’  APPROVAL  TEST 

and  a $20,000  bank  guaranty  on  durability,  convenience  and 
economy  of  fuel.  You  cannot  get  a better  at  any  price,  but  you 
save  from  $5  to  $40  by  buying  from  the  actual  manufacturers  at  ^ 

Lowest  Factory  Prices— We  Pay  the  Freight/ 

At  least  get  our  prices  and  compare  our  offer.  Send 
postal  for  catalogue  No.  135. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfgrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Our  patent  oven  thermometer  makes  baking 


OVER  1,000  PAINT  BARGAINS. 

Free  Catalog  and  58  Color  Plates  Sent  Free 
to  Any  of  Our  Readers. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  want  to  get  a 
most  Interesting  and  practical  paint  catalog 
with  58  Pain  Color  Plates  free  can  have 
them,  mailed  promptly,  if  you  will  just  write 
a postal  card  or  letter  to  the  largest  mill  In 
the  world — address  below. 

This  remarkable  catalog  Is  not  only  prac- 
tical for  every  person,  but  it  is  interesting. 
It  shows  how  to  do  so  many  things  and  how 
to  paint  everything  with  good  paints,  at  the 
least  expense.  It  tells  you  all  about  ready- 
mixed  paints  for  houses,  barns,  floors,  screens 
and  wagons.  All  about  brushes,  colors,  en- 
amel for  bath  tubs,  radiators  and  stove 
pipes.  All  about  supplies  for  the  home,  hard 
oil  finish,  paint  remover,  shellac,  turpentine, 
wall  paper  cleaner,  white  lead,  etc.,  and  all 
abort  varnish  for  any  purpose. 

This  great  mill,  which  sends  Its  catalog  to 
you  free,  sells  only  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  uses  the  paint.  You  save  all  the  deal- 
ers' or  middlemen’s  profits  and  get  what 
you  want  in  largest  selection  from  over  1,000 
paints  at  wholesale  factory  prices.  You  get 
an  absolute  guarantee  of  the  company  that 
if  anything  you  ever  order  from  them  does 
not  prove  perfectly  satisfactory  you  can  have 
all  your  money  back  at  once. 

Only  good  paint  which  is  guaranteed  by  a 
responsible  concern  Is  worth  having  at  all. 
Gordon.  Van  Tine  & Co.,  whose  mill  at 
Davenport.  Iowa  is  the  largest  In  the  world, 
were  established  In  1S65.  They  are,  a relia- 
ble. liberal  concern.  It  will  pay  you  to  just 
write  them  that  you  are  one  of  our  readers 
and  that  you  want  to  get  their  Paint  Cat- 
alog and  58  Color  Plates  Free.  Address 
them  29  Case  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa.  You 
have  no  Idea  how  interested  you'll  be  in 
their  catalog  and  how  handy  it  will  be  when 
ever  you  do  want  to  paint  anything.  It 
don’t  matter  what  you  want  to  paint,  write 
today.  They  have  paints  for  everything. 
Their  Free  Catalog  shows  you. 


Potato  Profits  Doubled. 

The  fundamental  scientific  principles  un- 
derlying the  successful  growing  of  large 
and  unusually  profitable  potato  crops  are 
simply  and  admirably  stated  in  the  little 
book  "The  Acme  of  Potato  Profit"  which 
every  one  of  our  readers  should  have.  It 
takes  up  particularly  the  subjects  of  soils, 
their  preparation,  and  the  planting  of  the 
seed — the  things  which  most  effect  the  suc- 
cess of  the  crop.  It  tells  how  to  cut  down 
the  expense  of  planting,  how  to  Insure  a 
strong,  even  stand,  what  are  the  faults  of 
the  different  methods  of  planting  and  how 
to  avoid  them. 

It  tells  of  the  one  method  of  planting 
that  can  secure  perfect  results,  and  how 
this  Is  done  with  the  Acme  Hand  Potato 
Planter,  at  a cost  of  but  One  Dollar.  It  all 
makes  a story  so  Interesting  and  Instructive, 
a story  so  clearly  and  simply  told  that  our 
readers  should  not  fall  to  read  it. 

“The  Acme  of  Potato  Profit”  i»  sent  free 
by  the  Potato  Implement  Company  of 
Traverse  City,  Michigan,  Box  530. 


Is  Sold  on  Trial. 

plan  enable* 
to  try  it  be- 
it.  Clothes 
a*  6now. 
ar  nor  tear.  Child 
can  use  it.  Cannot  get 
out  of  order.  I pay 
freight.  Circulars  free. 
C.  E.  ROSS, 

111  Clean  Street, 
Lincoln,  111. 


CYCLONE 

DISH 
WASHER 


Sent  on  free  trial. 
A Wonderful  Labor 
Saving  Invention. 

'AYES  drudgery  of 

1 washing  dishes  ;ofteD 

solves  the  servant  girl 
problem.  In  one  minute 
washes  and  polishes  a 
without  placing  haudsin  water, with- 
out  spilling  any  water  on  floor.  Will  not  break  the  most 
fragile  piece  of  china. 

Made  of  galvanized  steel,  will  '.ast  for  years.  Easy  to  ope- 
rate. Easy  to  clean.  Made  in  4 tizes — for  families,  boarding 
houses,  restanrants.and  hotels.  We  want  you  to  try  it  be- 
fore you  buy  it  because  1 f you  try  it  yon  will  buy  it.  Write 
today  for  fulldescription,  price,  aud  our  free  trial  plan. 
We  pay  freight. 

S.  & C.  L.  RANDLEMAN,  MANUFACTURERS, 


ONtHALF  THE  PRICE  OF  LI  NOLEUM. 
WEARS  TWICE  AND  THREE  Tl  MES  AS  LONG- 

CLEAN.  SANITARY  ARTISTIC. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THIS  RAPIDLY  SELLING  ARTICLE. 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICES  AND  SAMPLE. 
LINOLEITE  CO. 

SPR1NO  &TUAC*  STS. COLUMPU3.  OHIO 


T''  T Send  your  name  and  ad- 

1 1*00  dress  and  that  of  three  of 
* your  friends  in  different 
towns  and  receive 

Book  on  New  PROCESS 


of  Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

MRS.  W.  T.  PRICE, 

1604  Penn  Ave.  N.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always 
mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 
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Planting  and  Care  of  Shrubs. 

By  Pt.  A.  Emerson. 

Shrubs  for  ornamental  planting  are 
not  appreciated  by  Western  planters 
as  they  should  be.  The  hardy  shrubs 
are  not  only  easily  grown,  but  they 
are  one  of  the  most  effective  things 
that  can  be  used.  Of  course,  trees 
should  form  the  background  of  any 
large  planting,  but  in  some  places 

1 there  is  room  for  no  more  than  a few 
trees  at  best.  No  home  ground,  unless 
it  is  covered  entirely  by  the  house, 
is  too  small  for  shrubs,  and  the  larger 
the  place  the  more  shrubs  there 
should  be. 

When  I say  that  we  of  the  West  do 
not  really  appreciate  shrubs,  I speak 
advisedly.  Many  of  us  like  flowering 
shrubs — that  is,  we  enjoy  the  flowers 
that  the  shrubs  produce,  but  we  care 
little  for  the  shrubs  themselves.  Most 
shrubs  are  more  attractive  when  in 
flower  than  when  out  of  bloom,  to  be 
sure,  but  we  must  remember  that  the 
flowers  last  but  a short  time  at  best, 
while  the  foliage  lasts  all  the  season. 
If  I could  have  only  one  or  two 
shrubs,  I should  certainly  choose 
only  those  with  the  most  attractive 
flowers.  But  who  is  there  who  cannot 
have  an  abundance  of  shrubs  if  he 
will?  Plant  them  instead  of  few 
shrubs,  then,  and  choose  them  for 
the  variety  of  their  foliage  effects  as 
well  as  for  their  flowers. 

Not  long  ago  a prominent  profes- 
sional man  of  Lincoln  was  bemoaning 
the  fact  that  we  could  not  have  in  the 
West  the  foliage  effects,  the  luxuriant 
masses  of  light  and  shade  seen  in 
parks  and  home  grounds  in  the  East. 
But  we  can  have  them  if  we  want 
them.  It  is  merely  a matter  of  choos- 
ing the  kinds  of  shrubs  adapted  to 
our  conditions,  of  planting  lots  of 
them,  of  arranging  them  properly  and 
of  tending  them  with  some  care.  So 
long  as  we  are  satisfied  with  one  Van 
Houtti  spirea,  one  snowball,  one  Per- 
sian lilac,  and  one  mock  orange,  bet- 
ter shrubs  than  which  there  are  none 
for  our  state — and  so  long  as  we  are 
con'tent  to  set  these  in  little  holes  in 
the  sod  in  the  middle  of  the  front 
yard,  and  so  long  as  we  let  them  take 
care  of  themselves,  we  should  not  ex- 
pect too  much  either  in  flower  or 
foliage  effects. 

What  Shall  We  Plant? 

Plant  first  the  hardy  things,  the 
things  that  can’t  help  growing.  Don’t 
be"  afraid  of  the  wild  things.  You 
do  not  think  you  would  like  some 
sumac  in  front  of  the  house?  You 
wouldn’t  plant  elderberry  by  the  front 
walk?  You  think  wild  currant  and 
wild  gooseberry  and  buffalo  berry 
are  too  scraggy  for  the  lawn?  You 
think  choke  cherry  and  coral  berry 
(buck  brush)  and  the  rest  of  the  wild 
things  would  sprout  up  and  take  the 
whole  front  yard?  Well,  maybe  they 
would.  I would  not  plant  them  my- 
self— not  in  the  front  yard.  I wouldn’t 
plant  anything  there,  in  fact,  but 
grass.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I have  all 
of  these  things,  and  more  like  them, 
in  my  own  yard,  and  they  have  not 
spoiled  it,  either.  They  make  the 
best  sort  of  screen  for  the  chicken 
yard  and  they  hide  the  vegetable  gar- 
den and  protect  it  from  the  wind. 
They  do  well  under  the  big  apple  tree 
near  the  back  end  of  the  house.  How 
much  better  the  spireas,  mock  orange, 
hydrangeas  and  hardy  roses,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  phloxes  and  peonies 
and  columbines  and  larkspurs  and  iris 
and  Shasta  daisies — how  much  better 
and  brighter  all  things  look  in  front 
of  this  vigorous  hardy  background  of 
wild  things  than  they  would  standing 
out  singly  in  the  front  yard  and  wish- 
ing that  the  owner  of  the  place  would 
keep  the  sod  away  from  them  so  that 
they  could  grow. 

I need  not  give  a list  of  the  things 
to  plant.  Look  up  the  list  recom- 
mended by  our  society.  That  is  what 
it  is  for.  Get  the  shrubs  from  home 
nurseries  or  from  your  neighbors.  If 
you  cannot  afford  to  buy  many  of  a 
kind,  get  a few  and  increase  them  by 
layers,  by  bending  the  limbs  down 
and  covering  them  part  way  with 
earth.  If  they  do  not  root  well,  break 
them  a little  below  ground  or  notch 
them  or  girdle  them.  They  can’t  help 
rooting  then.  You  can  grow  most  of 
the  hardy  shrubs  from  cuttings,  but 
you  have  to  watch  cuttings  closer. 
Get  lots  of  shrubs  some  way.  Then 
go  out  and  dig  up  some  of  the  wild 
things  and  bring  them  in.  They  will 
look  entirely  different  when  they  are 
domesticated. 

Where  Shall  We  Plant  the  Shrubs. 

First,  don’t  plant  them  all  through 
the  front  lawn.  You  cannot  have 
good  shrubs  and  a good  sod  in  the 
same  spot,  any  more  than  you  can 
have  a good  orchard  and  a good 
meadow  on  the  same  piece  of  ground. 


Plant  the  shrubs  at  the  sides  and  rear 
of  the  lawn.  If  you  have  a very  large 
place,  plant  them  in  groups  in  front 
of  the  trees,  which  are  themselves  for 
the  most  part  along  the  sides  and 
back  of  the  lawn.  If  you  have  no 
room  for  trees,  put  the  shrubs  at  the 
side  and  back,  anyway.  A few  speci- 
men shrubs,  some  especially  choice 
kinds  standing  out  in  front  of  the 
larger  masses,  are  in  place,  but  keep 
the  center  and  front  of  the  place 
open.  Grass  looks  better  there  than 
shrubs  or  flowers.  Plant  a few 
choice  shrubs  by  the  jog  in  the  wall 
of  the  house,  some  good  climbers,  the 
Crimson  Rambler  rose,  the  small- 
flowered  white  clematis  (Paniculata) 
on  the  side  of  the  house  or  on  the  pil- 
lars of  the  porch,  a few  other  vines, 
honeysuckle,  Virginia  Creeper,  wild 
grape,  trumpet  vine  and  the  like  to 
cover  the  unsightly  objects  that  the 
shrubs  do  not  hide,  and  you  are  done. 
That  is,  you  are  done  with  the  lawn 
planting.  You  will  still  need  some 
roses  for  cut  flowers.  Put  them  in 
the  garden  along  with  the  sweet  peas 
or  gladiolus  and  other  beautiful  things 
that  have  no  place  in  the  general 
lawn  planting,  or  prepare  a special 
bed  for  them  in  some  out  of  the  way 
place.  You  can  care  for  them  better 
there  than  in  the  lawn,  and  few  roses 
except  Rugosa,  Madam  Plantier,  the 
hardy  climbers  and  perhaps  the  yel- 
low briars,  look  well  in  the  lawn,  any- 
way. In  the  garden  or  in  a special 
bed  by  themselves  they  can  be  fertil- 
ized and  pruned  and  coddled  and  the 
flowers  can  be  picked  without  hurting 
the  looks  of  the  place. 

How  to  Plant  and  Care  for  Shrubs. 

Use  the  same  care  in  planting 
shrubs  as  in  planting  trees.  Prepare 
the  ground  well.  Do  not  dig  a small 
hole  in  the  sod,  but  plow  or  spade  up 
the  whole  area  that  is  to  be  set  to 
shrubs.  This  does  not  spoil  the  lawn. 
That  is  out  in  front;  the  shrubs  are 
at  the  side  and  rear  of  the  place. 
Give  each  plant  all  the  room  it  needs 
to  develop  naturally,  if  you  do  not 
care  for  quick  effects.  If  you  are  in 
a hurry,  plant  closer  or  fill  in  with 
annuals  at  first.  If  you  plant  close 
for  quick  effect,  you  should  thin  out 
half  the  shrubs  in  three  or  four  years. 
Your  neighbors  will  be  glad  to  have 
all  you  dig  out  if  you  do  not  tell  them 
that  half  the  plants  you  are  giving 
them  are  common  wild  things  that 
grow  all  around. 

Dig  a hole  for  each  plant.  Set  it  a 
little  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the  nur- 
sery. Keep  the  roots  moist  all  the 
time.  Work  moist  soil  in  about  the 
roots  and  press  it  down  firmly.  Pack- 
ing it  with  the  feet  won’t  hurt  if  it 
isn’t  too  wet.  Leave  the  soil  loose  on 
top.  If  you  must  plant  in  wet  weather 
be  careful  not  to  pack  the  muddy 
soil  and  don’t  be  surprised  if  it  bakes 
hard  when  it  dries.  If  dry  at  planting 
time,  water  the  plants.  First,  pack 
the  dirt  firmly  about  the  roots,  leav- 
ing a basin-like  depression  about  the 
shrub,  then  pour  in  enough  water  to 
wet  the  ground  down  below  the  low- 
est root.  A dipperful  of  water  won’t 
do  that.  A half  pailful  won’t.  Pour 
a pailful  or  two  about  the  shrub,,  let 
it  all  soak  away  and  then  fill  up  the 
basin  with  loose,  dry  dirt.  Watering 
during  summer  should  be  done  in  the 
same  way.  It  will  not  be  needed  of- 
ten. Watering  every  few  days  is 
worse  than  no  water  because  you  will 
not  do  it  right  if  you  water  so  often. 

Cultivate  the  shrubs  until  they  are 
large  enough  to  shade  the  ground. 
Cultivate  all  the  ground.  Do  not  let 
the  glass  get  in.  Do  the  work  with  the 
hoe  if  necessary.  If  you  do  not  have 
time  for  the  cultivation,  mulch  the 
ground  with  straw,  hay  or  coarse  sta- 
ble litter.  This  doesn’t  look  as  good 
as  grass  at  first,  but  the  extra  growth 
and  beauty  of  the  shrubs  will  more 
than  compensate  for  a year  or  two  of 
bare  ground  or  unsightly  mulch.  Be- 
sides, you  can  grow  some  low  annuals 
or  herbaceous  perennials  in  front  of 
the  shrubs  to  hide  the  bareness  at 
first. 

Prune  shrubs  when  they  are  plant- 
ed, cutting  off  a considerable  part  of 
the  top.  Pruning  in  after  years  will 
consist  in  cutting  out  the  older  and 
weaker  parts  of  the  bushes.  As  a 
rule,  do  not  cut  back  the  shoots  much 
and  do  not  keep  the  shrubs  sheared, 
but  let  them  follow  their  own  inclina- 
tions as  to  habit  of  growth.  Just  keep 
them  vigorous  by  judicious  thinning. 
Of  course,  some  things  must  be  prun- 
ed more  severely.  Hydrangeas  and 
the  more  tender  roses  should  be 
pruned  back  severely  in  spring  or  fall. 
Even  althea  and  snowball  are  some- 
timies  benefited  by  severe  pruning. 

All  shrubs,  even  the  wild  things, 
will  be  better  for  some  fertilizer. 
Mulch  the  ground  with  stable  litter 


A Spring  House  For  Your  Gallery  ^ s.eii 


In  winter  a safe,  In  summer  a re- 
frigerator. Requires  no  ice.  Thermom- 
eter stands  at  20  degrees  below  the  at- 
mosphere in  hot  weather.  Sold  on  trial 
and  approval. 

Fruit  C aimers  for  Home  and  Farm,  $5 

up.  Biggest  bargains  ever  offered. 
Fruit  Cans,  Labels  and  Supplies.  No 
agents  wanted.  We  sell  direct  from  fac- 
tory and  save  to  purchaser  agent/s 
profits.  For  catalogue  and  special  in- 
troductory offer  address 

Southwestern  Sheet  Metal  Works 
Rodgers,  Bell  Co.,  Texas 


A CANNING  PLANT  at  HOME 

from  $10  up.  Save  your  surplus  fruit  and  vegetables  by  canning.  Easy  to  operate. 

Farm  Canning  M?«  hine  Co.,  Dept,  b Meridian,  Miss. 


^7  Catalog 
free. 


in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring  remove 
the  coarser  part  of  the  mulch  and 
work  the  rest  into  the  ground.  The 
mulch  in  winter  will  help  many  of 
the  more  tender  shrubs  and  it  will  not 
injure  the  hardy  ones.  It  will  be  well 
to  apply  some  well-decayed  stable  ma- 
nure also. 

If  you  do  not  like  shrubs  now,  try 
the  things  suggested  here  and  you 
will  change  your  mind. 

it 

Why  Not  Use  a Dish- Washing  Machine? 

At  first  thought,  many  housewives  will 
scoff  at  the  idea  of  using  a dish-washing 
machine,  and  yet  one  of  our  advertisers  has 
a machine  which  does  the  work  effectively 
and  quickly.  This  firm  does  not  ask  our 
readers  to  take  their  word  for  it — they  will 
send  you  one  of  the  machines  on  trial,  and 
you  can  demonstrate  its  value  for  yourself. 
And,  really,  there  is  need  for  a dish-washer 
in  every  home.  All  our  women  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  imroved  washing  machines, 
and  more  of  them  are  being  used  every  year. 
Now,  a washing  machine  is  a good  thing, 
and  every  home  ought  to  have  a good  one. 
But  in  buying  a machine  to  lighten  labor 
once  a week,  don’t  overlook  the  value  of  a 
machine  which  will  save  labor  three  times 
a day.  That’s  just  what  a dish-washer  does, 
and  our  advertisers,  S.  & C.  L.  Randleman, 
17  W.  Grand  avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
want  to  prove  it  to  you.  See  the  advertise- 
ment of  this  firm  in  this  issue,  and  write 
them  for  particulars  of  their  free  trial  offer. 
Say  you  do  so  at  the  suggestion  of  The 
Fruit-Grower. 


“Hardy  Trees,  Plants  and  Shrubs — How  to 
Grow  Them,’’  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
catalog  and  booklet  by  Strand’s  Nursery, 
R.  F.  D.  — , Taylors  Falls,  Minn.  All  of  our 
readers  should  procure  a copy  (which  will 
be  mailed  free  upon  request),  as  it  contains 
many  suggestions  that  will  be  of  benefit  to 
planters.  They  grow  a complete  assortment 
of  varieties  adapted  to  the  Northwest  which 
they  sell  direct  to  planters  at  reasonable 
prices. 


Wm.  D.  Scruggs,  proprietor  Oakland 
Farms.  Pomona,  Mo.,  advertises  R.  C.  Brown 
Leghorn  eggs  in  this  issue.  Mr.  Scruggs 
formerly  lived  at  Mitchellville,  Iowa,  and 
has  bred  ^Leghorns  for  years. 


Canning  Made  Easy 

BY  THE  SLEMMER 
PROCESS 

If  you  want  to  en- 
gage in  the  canning 
business  and  make 
big  money  on  small 
outlay  of  capital,  send  for  my  free 
booklet  which  teaches  you  how. 

F.  G.  Slemmer,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. 


“Family  Canner” 

Best,  simplest  and  most  durable  canner 
invented.  Made  especially  for  home  use. 
A child  can  operate  it.  Reduced  price  on 
first  order  from  each  community.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

SOUTHERN  CANNER  COMPANY 

McKinney,  Texas. 


Canning  Outfits 


We  are  headquarters  and  jobbers, 
our  prices  and  descriptive  circular. 


Get 


TEXAS  CANNER  COMPANY, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas. 


AKE  MONEY  CANNING  FRUIT 

for  others.  They’ll  pay  high  cash  prices. 
Send  for  free,  money-making  catalog. 
Tells  all  about  costs  and  profits  made 
with  our  canning  outfit.  Send  now. 
Begin  to  reap  profits  this  season. 

MODERN  CANNER  COMPANY, 
Dept.E*  Bridgeport,  Alabama. 


Wedding 


INVITATIONS 

Announcements,  Etc. 
100,  in  script  letter- 
ing, newest  style  of 
paper,  including  two  sets  of  envelopes, 
$3.50,  100  Visiting  Cards,  75c.  Samples 

upon  request. 

American  Printing  Company 
7th  and  Charles  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


35c  Worth  of  NEEDLES  for  1 5c 

We  manufacture  the  best  Needle  Case  in  this 
country.  To  introduce  them  we  make  the 
above  Special  Offer.  It  contains  an  assort- 
ment of  115  high-grade  imported  Needles, 
for  every  sewing  use,  guaranteed  to  be  the 
best  value  ever  offered  for  the  money.  You 
can  make  big  money  selling  these  cases.  Send 
15  cents  for  case  and  Agents'  Terms.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  refunded 
WALTHAM  NEEDLE  CO., 

119  Maple  Street.  Waltham,  Mass. 


To  work  on  cook  stove  or  furnace  of  all 
sizes.  Home  or  Market  Canning,  the 
time-tried  outfit;  no  experiment,  same 
process  as  large  factories  use.  Book  of 
instruction.  We  start  you  in  the  can- 
ning business.  Write  for  circulars  of 
valuable  information  to  fruit-growers. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  General  Western 
Agent,  Box  300,  Kinmundy,  111. 


The  T.G.  Wilson 
Fruit  Canner 


Patented  Apr.  25,  1899 
Can  your  own  fruit. 
The  Wilson  saves 
time,  fuel  and  labor. 
Needs  neither  cook 
stove  nor  furnace.  Can 
be  used  within  doors 
or  out  under  I trees. 
Write  for  circular  and 
prices.  Address 

The  Wilson 
Canner  Co. 

COCHRAN,  GEORGIA 


I7!l>17!¥n  This  31-Piece 
1/  KJljIj  Breakfast  Set 


Given  Away  to  Advertise  Our  House 

This  is  positively  the  finest  set  of  dishes 
ever  given  away  for  so  little  work.  May  be 
used  for  either  dinner  or  breakfast.  Every 
dish  full  size  and  every  one  handsomely  dec- 
orated with  wild  roses  all  in  their  natural 
colors — pink,  green,  etc.,  combined  with  ar- 
tistic designs  in  gold.  A set  of  dishes  that 
will  make  any  woman  the  envy  of  her 
friends  and  neighbors.  Consists  of  6 full 
size  plates,  6 oatmeal  or  pudding  dishes,  6 
cups,  6 saucers,  6 butter  plates,  and  1 meat 
platter.  Send  us  no  money  in  advance.  Just 
give  us  your  name  and  address.  We  will 
send  you  12  of  our  large,  handsome,  many- 
colored  art  pictures,  16x20  inches  in  size,  to 
sell  at  25  cents  each.  With  our  special  plan 
there  is  practically  no  work  connected  with 
;t.  They  sell  at  sight.  Everybody  wants  one 
or  two  as  soon  as  they  see  them.  We  send 
the  pictures  postpaid  including  complete  di- 
rections, so  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
fail.  We  run  all  the  risk,  pay  all  the  post- 
age, trust  you  with  the  pictures  until  sold, 
take  back  any  not  sold,  and  pay  you  liber- 
ally for  all  you  do  sell.  Simply  sell  the  12 
pictures  (no  more),  send  the  $3.00  to  us,  and 
the  31-piece  set  of  dishes  described  above 
will  be  shipped  to  you  at  once.  We  guaran- 
tee that  you  will  find  the  pictures  fast  sell- 
ers and  that  you  will  be  delighted  with  the 
dishes.  We  can  afford  to  make  this  offer 
only  because  we  want  to  get  our  house  known 
and  interest  a large  number  of  people  in  our 
way  of  doing  business  at  once.  We  also  give 
away  silver  knives,  forks,  spoons,  etc.  Be 
sure  to  take  advantage  of  this  unusual  offer. 
Write  today.  Address 

W.  D.  ALLELY,  373  Coca-Cola  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 


GRADE  HAIR  SWITCHES 

FIRST  QUALITY  HUMAN  HAIR,  noaebettar, 
(ordinary  colors)  at  the*  following  prices 
by  mail  postpaid: 

2oz.  20  inches,  $0*90  I 3 oz.  ^4  inches,  $9.25 
2 oz.  22  i nches,  1. 25  3^  oz.  26  inches,  3.25 
2J4  oz.  22  inches, 1 .40  | 4 oz.  28  inches,  4*50 
Gr.iys,  B onds,  etc.,  X to  % more. 

Send  sample  for  estimate. 

Send  sample  of  hair,  we  will  match 
perfectly.  Remit  by  post  office  or 
express  money  order,  bank  draft  or 
registered  mail.  Money  refunded  if 
desired.  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Switches,  WIGS.  Bangs,  Pompadours, 
| Waves,  etc.,  FREE. 

Roberts  Specialty  Co., 

1 114  Dearborn  Street.  - - CHICAGO. 

H THE  OI.I)  RELIABLE  HAIR  ROODS  HOUSE. 

Our  faultless  fitting  WIGS  and  TOUPEES  have 
been  the  standard  for  many  years. 


Monthly  Page 
Forty-eight 
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No.  121 — Complete  plans  and  specifications  for  $25.00.  Send  orders  to 
The  Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


A Twentieth  Century  Home. 

The  interesting  and  original  coun- 
try home  here  illustrated  is  one  that 
we  know  will  appeal  to  our  many 
rural  friends  as  possessing  the  ad- 
vantages which  will  lessen  the  nu- 
merous duties  of  the  housewife  and 
prove  a source  of  enjoyment  to  all. 

The  average  farmer  at  first  glance 
would  say  that  this  house  is  too  elab- 
orate, but  a careful  study  of  material 
used  and  cost  of  construction  will 
prove  that  it  is  a home  which  can  be 
very  economically  built.  The  excava- 
tion for  cellar  in  almost  any  locality 
will  provide  sufficient  gravel  for  con- 
crete mixture  for  foundation,  and  also 
for  concrete  blocks  for  remainder  of 
building.  We  would  suggest  that  the 
foundation  be  put  in  in  summer  and 
then  covered  and  used  as  a place  for 
making  concrete  blocks  during  the 
winter  months  when  work  is  not  so 
pressing.  The  machine  for  making 
concrete  blocks  can  be  bought  very 
cheap  when  the  saving  in  building  is 
considered,  and  it  is  remembered  that 
it  can  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
other  buildings. 

A tile  roof  is  specified,  but  if  this 
Is  too  expensive  we  would  recommend 
tin,  which  would  give  a building  that 
would  be  less  liable  to  catch  fire. 

A careful  study  of  interior  will 
show  that  the  architect  appreciates 
the  necessities  of  country  homes.  The 
large  kitchen  opens  into  a good  pan- 
try, which  also  connects  with  dining- 


room; into  a milk  room,  which  also 
has  a door  to  the  porch;  into  a good 
bath-room  and  a large  wash-room, 
which  can  also  be  used  as  coat  room 
for  the  men. 

The  large  dining-room,  with  beauti- 
ful bay-window,  is  19%xl0  feet,  has  a 
bed-room  off  of  it  and  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  living  room.  _ 

The  large  living  room  and  parlor 
connected  by  sliding  doors,  when 
thrown  together  give  a room  that  is 
spacious  enough  for  almost  any  occa- 
sion. The  cheery  fire-place  adds  much 
to  its  attractiveness. 

Second  floor  has  four  good  rooms 
and  a large  room  for  men. 

The  attic  is  used  as  a store-room, 
but  two  rooms  could  be  finished  off 
here  if  needed. 


Height  of  cellar,  7 feet;  first  floor, 
9 feet;  second  floor,  8 feet. 

We  estimate  this  house  to  cost  $3,- 
000,  exclusive  of  plumbing  or  heating, 
if  built  by  contract  labor. 

The  1907  edition  of  “Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Cottages,”  containing  a large 
number  of  views  and  complete  floor 
plans  of  houses  will  be  sent  upon  re- 
ceipt of  25  cents.  The  ideas  which 
are  given  in  the  book  are  invaluable 
to  any  one  intending  to  build.  Ad- 
dress all  correspondence  to  Home 
Building  Dept.,  care  Fruit-Grower,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 


Cost  of  Hauling  Farm  Produce  to 
Shipping  Stations. 

One  of  the  recent  bulletins  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
treats  of  the  problem  of  farmers  get- 
ting their  produce  to  a shipping  point, 
or  rather  of  the  cost  of  getting  it 
there.  By  some  process  of  figuration 
the  department  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  average  distance 
wheat  is  hauled  from  the  farm  to  the 
place  of  shipment  is  9.4  miles,  and 
the  average  cost  of  hauling  that  dis- 
tance is  9 cents  per  100  miles.  The 
world  is  not  enlightened  as  to  the 
process  by  which  the  department 
reached  these  two  averages,  and  it 
must  be  taken  as  very  important  that 
the  distance  is  figured  out  even  to  a 
decimal.  If  that  distance  had  been 
nine  and  a half  miles,  instead  of  nine 
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second  floor  Plan 

and  one-tenth  miles,  what  a vast  ad- 
ditional expense  would  be  entailed  on 
the  farmers  of  the  country,  taking 
into  consideration  the  many  millions 
of  bushels  that  is  annually  hauled 
from  farm  to  shipping  point!  We  are 
not  told  whether  the  question  of  good 
or  bad  roads,  hill  or  valley  highways 
was  considered  in  arriving  at  the  cost, 
but  farmers  ought  to  be  delighted  to 
know  that  it  costs  them  nine  cents  for 
every  hundred  pounds  of  wheat  they 
haul  to  market,  no  matter  what  is  the 
condition  of  the  roads.  The  Agricul- 
tural Department  has  extended  its  in- 
quiries and  its  mathematical  calcula- 
tions. and  we  are  told  that  the  av- 
erage load  of  wheat  thus  hauled  from 
farm  to  shipment  is  just  3,323  pounds, 
neither  more  nor  less.  Two  pounds 


might  have  been  added  to  the  load 
for  the  convenience  of  the  arithme- 
tician, but  the  department  takes  no 
thought  of  the  labor  it  imposes  on 
its  calculators. 

The  department  has  not  stopped  at 
wheat.  That  great  cereal  has  a little 
the  best  of  it,  both  as  to  distance  and 
cost.  Cotton  has  to  be  hauled  11.8 
miles,  and  it  costs  16  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  to  get  it  that  distance. 
But  then  there  is  wool;  the  wool  clip 
we  are  assured  has  to  be  hauled,  on 
the  average,  39.8  miles,  and  the  cost 
is  44  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  distance  is  al- 
ways given  in  decimals.  Hemp  is  the 
banner  crop.  The  cultivator  of  hemp 
can  get  his  product  to  market  by 
hauling  it  only  5.2  miles,  and  at  a cost 
of  only  6 cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
But  he  can  get,  according  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural Department,  3,393  pounds 
on  his  wagon,  while  of  wheat  he  can 
only  get  3,323  pounds.  It  would  be 
profitable  to  know  why  a wagon  can 
hold,  and -a  pair  of  horses  draw  a 
greater  weight  of  hemp  than  of 
wheat. 

Our  farmers  who  read  this  remark- 
able bulletin  of  the  department  will, 
no  doubt,  wonder  what  good  he  can 
get  from  the  figures.  It  will  not 
shorten  the  distance  he  has  to  haul  a 
fraction  of  a tenth  of  a mile,  nor  will 
it  help  him  to  raise  a fraction  of  a 
bushel  more  to  the  acre.  About  the 
only  lesson  we  can  draw  is  to  stop 
raising  wool,  cotton  and  wheat,  and 
apply  himself  to  the  work  of  culti- 
vating hemp. 

it 

Cedar  Wood  for  Bead  Pencils. 


The  lead  pencil  is  one  of  the  most 
common  articles  in  everyday  use,  and 
nearly  320,000,000  pencils  are  manu- 
factured in  this  country  every  year. 
To  manufacture  these  millions  of 
pencils  there  are  required  110,000 
tons,  of  7,300,000  cubic  feet,  of  wood, 
so  that  each  day  in  the  year  300  tons, 
or  20,000  cubic  feet,  of  wood  are  used 
for  pencils.  Since  practically  all  of 
the  wood  is  red  cedar,  and  since  the 
pencil  industry  is  steadily  growing, 
the  supply  of  red  cedar  is  greatly  de- 
pleted; yet  no  substitute  has  been 
found  for  it.  Leaving  out  of  consider- 
ation the  imported  pencils,  the  aver- 
age educated  American  over  10  years 
of  age  uses  six  pencils  of  home  man- 
ufacture each  year.  Ten  years  ago  he 
used  less  than  five. 

Red  cedar  has  a soft,  straight  grain, 
and  when  grown  under  best  condi- 
tions is  very  free  from  defects.  Be- 
cause of  its  peculiar  qualities  no 
equally  good  substitute  for  it  has 
ever  been  found,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  other  wood-using  industry  is 
so  dependent  upon  a single  species  as 
the  pencil  industry  is  dependent  upon 
red  cedar.  In  fact,  red  cedar  suitable 
for  pencil  manufacture  is  the  only 
wood  the  price  of  which  is  always 
quoted  by  the  pound. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  steps 
have  heretofore  been  taken  to  pro- 
vide for  a future  supply  of  red  cedar. 
This  has  been  largely  due  to  a lack  of 
information  on  the  rate  of  growth  and 
the  habits  of  the  tree,  and  to  the  wide- 
spread belief  that  second-growth  red 
cedar  never  reaches  merchantable 
Size. 

In  accordance  with  its  policy  to- 
ward the  conservation  and  economic 
use  of  commercial  woods,  the  Forest 
Service  has  made  a careful  study  of 
red  cedar  and  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  can  profitably  be  grown 
in  regions  of  its  development.  Sev- 
eral changes  are  recommended  in 
present  forest  management  in  order 
to  secure  the  desired  growth.  In  the 
southern  forests  the  cedar  will  have  to 
be  given  a better  chance  instead  of  be- 
ing considered,  as  now,  a negligible 
quantity  in  its  younger  stages,  and 
many  of  the  forest-grown  trees  which 
are  now  cut  for  fence  posts  can  profit- 
ably be  left  to  attain  their  full  de- 
celopment  and  thus  become  available 
for  pencil  wood. 

A Word  of  Caution  Regarding  Alfalfa. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has 
issued  a press  bulletin,  calling  atten- 
tion of  farmers  to  some  facts  con- 
cerning alfalfa  which  should  be  un- 
derstood by  those  who  contemplate 
planting  this  crop  this  season.  Inter- 
est in  alfalfa  is  increasing  all  over 
the  country,  and  doubtless  many  read- 
ers of  The  Fruit-Grower  contemplate 
planting  a field  of  alfalfa  this  season. 
To  such  persons  the  bulletin  referred 
to  will  be  especially  interested  at  this 
time,  and  we  publish  it  below: 

"As  a result  of  the  great  interest 
which  has  been  awakened  in  alfalfa 
during  the  past  year  or  two  it  is  prob- 


able that  more  alfalfa  will  be  sown 
in  Ohio  during  the  coming  season  than 
the  total  of  all  that  has  been  sown  in 
the  state  since  its  reclamation  from 
the  wilderness.  In  view  of  this  prob- 
ability the  Experiment  Station,  which 
has  been  growing  this  plant  for  years 
in  various  sections  of  the  state,  would 
offer  the  following  words  of  caution: 

In  the  first  place,  alfalfa  must  have 
lime.  Over  the  western  half  of  Ohio, 
which  is  underlaid  with  limestones, 
this  point  need  give  the  prospective 
alfalfa  grower  no  concern,  except  in 
a few  old  fields  where  the  failure  of 
red  clover  and  the  appearance  of  sor- 
rel indicates  acidity  of  soil;  but  over 
the  broad  belt  df  shales  and  sand- 
stones stretching  across  the  state  from 
north  to  south,  east  of  a line  drawn 
from  Sandusky  through  Columbus  to 
the  west  line  of  Scioto  county,  there 
are  many  old  upland  fields  in  which 
the  lime  has  been  reduced  to  so  low  a 
point  by  exhaustive  cropping  that 
neither  clover  nor  alfalfa  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  until  lime  is  added. 

"Alfalfa  must  have  phosphorus  and 
potassium.  What  is  true  of  lime  over 
the  territory  indicated,  is  true  of  phos- 
phorus and  potassium  throughout  the 
state.  Where  upland  soils  have  been 
so  long  in  cultivation  without  manure 
or  fertilizer  that  they  will  no  longer 
produce  fair  crops  of  corn,  they  will 
not  produce  satisfactory  alfalfa,  and 
the  farmer  who  is  deluded  into  sow- 
ing his  seed  upon  such  land,  without 
manuring  or  fertilizing,  will  reap  dis- 
appointment as  his  harvest. 

“Alfalfa  loves  a rich  soil.  The  suc- 
cessful alfalfa  fields  in  Ohio  are  to 
be  found  on  river  bottoms,  or  on  up- 
lands which  have  been  kept  in  good 
condition  by  careful  husbandry.  It  is 
true  that  alfalfa,  like  red  clover,  is  a 
crop  which  adds  fertility  to  the  soil, 
but  every  practical  farmer  knows  the 
difficulty  of  growing  clover  on  a 
worn-out  soil,  and  the  difficulty  is 
still  greater  with  alfalfa. 

"Do  not  be  misled  by  extravagant 
statements^  Alfalfa  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  crops  ever 
grown  in  Ohio;  but  the  Brodignagian 
stories  which  have  been  circulated  re- 
garding it  are  calculated  to  disgust  the 
well  informed  and  to  lead  the  ignorant 
into  error.  The  truth  about  alfalfa 
is  good  enough  abundantly  to  justify 
the  patient  care  which  in  most  cases 
will  be  found  necessary  to  start  it  suc- 
cessfully. 

“A  bulletin  on  alfalfa  is  now  in 
preparation  by  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Wooster,  which  will  summar- 
ize the  experience  of  some  hundreds 
of  successful  alfalfa  growers,  scattered 
throughout  Ohio.  This  bulletin  will 
be  sent  to  those  regularly  on  the  sta- 
tion’s mailing  list  and  to  any  others 
who  may  apply  for  it.  It  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  about  the  10th 
of  April.  It  will  advise  that  the  land 
intended  for  alfalfa  be  prepared  early 
in  the  season,  but  that  the  seeding  be 
delayed  until  July  or  August.” 

Chance  to  Get  a Big  Farm  Paper  Free. 

We  wish  to  send  you  our  great 
farm  paper  absolutely  free  for  three 
months  if  you  -will  do  us  a small  fa- 
vor. Just  send  us  names  and  addresses 
of  five  good  farmers  and  enclose  2- 
cent  stamp.  Address  Valley  Farmer, 
425  Jackson  street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

^ 

Word  comes  from  Western  New 
Vork  that  prospects  are  favorable  for 
a fruit  crop,  except  that  peaches  are 
reported  injured  in  some  localities. 
Growers  are  preparing  to  fight  the 
San  Jose  scale  more  vigorously  than 
ever  before. 


■■  mmm  g\  £\  and  pay  the  balance, 

/ I^U1  UpSII  50c  • month,  for 

m tb  Is  handsome  Boston  Leather  Rock- 
er  or  any  other  article  of  furniture,  car- 
ttaf?  pets,  liousefumishings.  Big  catalogue 
» free.  Wo  trust  you  and  invite  you  to 
Li-te  open  a credit  account-  Send  75c  - chair 
mJS  will  be  sent  to  anv  responsible  person. 

I’fcOI'LFS  o\'TFl  I TING  CO., 

Dept.  A7,  201  6th  Street,  Detroit,  Kick. 


Poultry  Keeping 
in  a Nutshell 

Latest  and  best  book  on  successful 
poultry  raising.  Tells  everything;  50 
cents  postpaid  or  given.  FREE  to  new 
annual  subscribers  to 

POULTRY  SUCCESS 

the  best  poultry  magazine  published.  64 
to  136  pages,  beautifully  illustrated,  best 
writers,  a fascinating  serial  story  on 
poultry  lines  now  running.  Subscription 
price.  50  cents  per  year.  3 months’  trial 
10  cents.  Samples  Free. 

POULTRY  SUCCESS,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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GREAT  VEHICLE  BOOK  FREE. 

Tiie  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Company's  Catalog 
Contains  184  Profusely  Illustrated  Pages. 

If  you  aro  interested  in  light  vehicles — 
if  you  are  thinking  about  buying  a new 
buggy  or  carriage,  wouldn’t  you  like  to  see 
all  the  very  latest  styles  so  perfectly 
pictured  by  photographic  reproduction  that 
they  seem  to  stand  before  you? 

And  wouldn't  it  be  worth  while  to  know 

Just  how  a good  buggy  is  made? 

What  kind  of  wood  is  used? 

What  kind  of  metal? 

What  kind  of  leather? 

What  kind  of  guarantee  goes  with  it? 

What  kind  of  people  stand  back  of  the 
guarantee  ? 

How  you  could  try  out  the  vehicle  to 
your  own  satisfaction  before  parting  with 
your  money  for  it? 

All  these,  and  a good  many  more  ques- 
tions of  first  importance  to  vehicle  buyers 
are  answered  in  the  Split  Hickory  Vehicle 
book  just  issued  for  free  distribution  by  the 
Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Company  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  It  may  be  obtained  without  a cent 
of  cost  by  writing  to  the  Ohio  Carriage 
Mfg.  Company.  The  demand  is  so  great, 
however,  that  readers  should  take  advan- 
tage of  it  at  once. 

This  remarkable  volume  — for  it  cannot 
be  properly  called  anything  less — contains 
184  pages  7 Vz  inches  wide  and  10%  inches 
deep.  These  pages  are  filled  with  informa- 
tion about  the  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Com- 
pany's famous  Split  Hickory  line — Buggies, 
Driving  Wagons,  Bike  Wagons,  Stanhopes, 
Phaetons,  Stick  Wagons,  Handy  Wagons, 
Surreys,  Carriages,  Spring  Wagons,  Deliv- 
ery Wagons  and  Carts,  and  in  addition  it’s 
made-for-service  single  and  double  harness. 

Many  of  the  illustrations  are  in  colors 
showing  the  vehicles  exactly  as  they  ap- 
pear. 

This  free  catalog  is  without  doubt  the 
most  elaborate  work  of  its  kind  now  of- 
fered to  our  readers.  Its  special  features 
— descriptions  of  the  making  of  vehicles 
part  by  part,  wheels,  axles,  springs,  bodies, 
gear,  cushion  and  backs,  tops,  shafts,  poles, 
and  fixtures — full  discussion  of  the  freight 
question,  with  rates  to  all  points — sugges- 
tions of  value  to  all  buggy  users — make  it 
a book  that  every  reader  would  prize.  We 
advise  all  that  desire  it  to  lose  no  time  in 
writing  to  the  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Com- 
pany. Be  careful  to  ask  for  catalog  No.  46. 
We  are  justified  in  saying  that  no  buggy 
buyer  is  completely  informed  as  to  the  lat- 
est and  best  offerings  in  the  market  with- 
out it. 


Advice  About  Sprayers. 

Every  year  adds  thousands  of  names  to 
the  list  of  those  who  appreciate  the  advant- 
age of  spraying  the  orchard  and  the  crops 
as  a preventive  against  insect  destruction. 
But  spraying  would  be  practised  even  more 
universally  than  it  is  if  people  were  more 
careful  about  the  sprayer  they  selected. 

The  best  spraying  mixtures  are  inexpen- 
sive, and  it  is  a simple  matter  to  prepare 
them,  but  the  best  mixture  made  is  of  little 
value  unless  it  is  applied  properly. 

Get  a spraying  outfit  that  is  equal  to  the 
woik  on  hand  and  you  will  never  regret 
your  purchase. 

A good  thing  to  have  before  you  when 
selecting  a sprayer  is  the  new  complete  cat- 
alogue of  the  E.  C.  Brown  Co.  This  com- 
pany is  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  all 
styles  and  sizes  of  sprayers,  operating  the 
largest  plant  in  the  country  devoted  entire- 
ly to  this  business.  They  sell  direct  to  the 
user  at  money-saving  prices,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  their  line  is  too  well  known  to  need 
comment.  The  Brown  sprayers  are  known 
as  the  "Auto-Spray”  and  are  used  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  many 
of  the  State  Experiment  Stations,  to  say 
nothing  of  thousands  of  fruit-growers  and 
general  farmers  all  over  the  country. 

To  those  who  have  heavy  spraying  work 
before  them  we  want  to  recommend  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Auto-Spray  No.  2S.  This 
is  a traction  power  outfit,  which  combines 
great  power  with  remarkable  simplicity  of 
operation  and  economy  in  the  use  of  solu- 
tion. It  is  equal  to  the  very  largest  oper- 
ations, with  power  to  spare,  and  the  best 
of  it  is  that  it  costs  nothing  to  generate 
this  great  power.  The  power  is  produced 
by  gearing  the  pump  to  the  wheels  of  the 
truck.  It  is  built  to  last  a life-time,  and 
so  simply  constructed  that  the  inexperienced 
find  no  difficulty  in  operating  it.  The  solu- 
tion tank  holds  250  gallons  and  from  80  to 
150  pounds  of  pressure  may  be  maintained 
as  required.  The  agitation  is  accomplished 
by  a gang  agitator,  which  sweeps  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tank  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
keeping  the  solution  well  stirred  at  all 
times.  Since  the  first  cost  of  this  machine 
is  less  than  the  price  of  the  more  compli- 
cated varieties  of  the  same  capacity,  it  is 
unequalled  in  popuarity  and  deserves  the 
careful  consideration  of  every  prospective 
buyer. 

Furthermore,  one  takes  no  risk  in  buying 
any  Auto-Spray  outfit,  as  The  E.  C.  Brown 
Company  guarantee  their  sprayers  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction  or  the  purchase  price 
will  be  promptly  refunded.  And  this  paper 
is  in  a position  to  know  that  any  guarantee 
made  by  this  firm  will  be  lived  up  to.  Send 
a postal  for  their  free  catalogue  and  see 
what  you  think  of  their  line.  Address,  The 
E.  C.  Brown  Co.,  29  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  Our  readers  will  find  a very  complete 
and  comprehensive  spraying  calendar  in  this 
book  too.  It  is  a valuable  thing  for  ready 
reference. 


Machinery  for  the  Farm. 

It's  a fact  that  the  kind  of  machinery  a 
farmer  uses  will  regulate  to  a great  extent 
the  success  of  his  farming.  Good  machinery 
makes  good  farmers.  But,  first  of  all,  it’s 
the  good  farmer  demanding  better  and  bet- 
ter machinery  that  causes  the  constant 
improvements  that  are  being  made  in  the 
tools  he  is  to  use. 

Years  of  experience  are  necessary  to  de- 
velop and  perfect  a line  of  good  farm  tools. 
And  it  takes  experience  also  to  determine 
what  improvements  are  needed  from  time 
to  time,  so  that  the  tool  may  meet  the  re- 
quirements demanded  by  the  improved 
methods  of  farming  that  are  constantly  be- 
ing put  into  practice. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a tool  was  the  best 
of  its  class  last  year — what  is  it  this  year 
• — that’s  the  most  important  question,  be- 
cause the  success  of  the  crop  may  depend 
upon  the  answer. 

Therefore  it  is  to  the  farmers’  interest 
when  buying  new  machinery  to  know  what 
the  improvements  in  his  favorite  line  have 
been  since  last  year. 

In  the  “Johnston  line"  the  improvements 
have  been  of  such  a nature  that  it  will 
pay  every  farmer  who  reads  this  paper  to 
write  for  their  new  1907  catalog,  before  he 
buys  a single  new  tool  for  the  farm.  You 
know  what  the  name  "Johnston”  means  on 
a farm  tool.  You  know  that  it’s  the  per- 
fected product  of  a factory  that’s  been  con- 
stantly making  the  best  for  over  56  years. 
And  you  know  too  what  their  policy  to- 
ward the  farmer  is.  They  are  independent 
of  any  trust  or  combination.  The  only 
combination  they  want  is  the  combination 


of  good  tools  and  a good  name  with  the 
man  who  buys  them* 

Address  your  request  for  the  catalog  to 
The  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Box  1020, 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  mentioning  the  namo  of  this 
paper  and  it  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  you 
free.  As  the  season  is  well  advanced  you 
should  write  today,  while  it’s  on  your  mind. 


About  Farm  Power. 

The  simple  gasoline  engines  manufactured 
by  the  International  Harvester  Company  are 
doing  much  in  revolutionizing  farm  work. 
Many  is  the  place  they  are  now  employed 
where  formerly  slow,  laborious  hand  labor 
had  to  be  resorted  to.  There  is  hardly  any 
limit  to  the  times  and  places  whore  power 
of  some  kind  can  be  used  on  the  farm.  With 
the  perfecting  of  gasoline  engines  a long 
step  was  taken  toward  lightening  of  farm 
burdens.  With  the  perfecting  of  the  I.  II.  C. 
engines,  the  farm  power  problem  was  com- 
pletely solved.  These  engines  were  made 
not  only  reliable  but  also  simple,  so  that 
farmers  who  are  not  supposed  to  be  me- 
chanics could  run  them.  The  I.  H.  C.  en- 
gines quickly  made  the  tread  mills  and  the 
old-fashioned  horse  powers  a thing  of  the 
past.  I.  H.  C.  engines  furnish  an  economical 
power  because  they  use  little  fuel.  They 
can  be  adapted  to  use  alcohol  as  well  as 
gasoline,  and  therefore  are  ’ destined  to  be 
run  cheaply.  They  can  be  had  in  many 
sizes,  such  as  can  easily  be  moved  from 
place  to  place,  and  are  especially  adapted 
to  light  work. 

Local  International  agents  can  supply  cat- 
alogs and  give  particulars  about  these  en- 
gines. If  you  need  power  or  want  to  post 
up  on  power  questions,  call  and  take  up  the 
question  with  them. 


Built  Them  Myself. 

Pere  Welmer,  Jr.,  Allen’s  Fresh,  Md..  says: 
"I  am  no  mechanic,  but  built  the  scales  by 
your  directions  entirely  myself,  and  they 
weigh  accurately  to  a half  pound.  It  is  a 
waste  of  money  to  buy  any  more  iron  than 
your  scales  have.  They  could  not  be  more 
accurate.” 


So  simple  that  you  or  your  carpenter  can 
erect  them  in  one  or  two  days.  The  simpler 
you  can  get  a scale,  the  more  easy  it  is  to 
erect  it  and  keep  it  in  repair.  Any  ordinary 
carpenter  or  mechanic  can  erect  an  Osgood. 
Thousands  of  customers  say  so.  For  thirty- 
five  years  they  have  been  sent  from  Maine 
to  California  with  simply  our  directions,  and 
never  had  one  returned.  The  Osgood  has 
heavy  brass  beams,  single,  double  or  com- 
pound as  you  desire;  large  standard  beam 
box;  every  part  interchangeable;  forged  iron, 
steel-lined  loops;  patent  bearings.  We  want 
to  send  you  one  of  our  scales  on  thirty  days’ 
trial  at  our  special  price  and  liberal  terms. 
No  advance  in  price  on  account  of  trusts. 
Mention  this  paper.  Write  now.  Osgood 
Scale  Co.,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Allow  “Pests”  to  Destroy  Your  Fruit. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  why  you  gath- 
ered so  few  perfect  apples  last  year?  More 
than  likely  the  failure  of  your  fruit  crop  was 
caused  by  a fungus,  or  the  codling  moth, 
which  blighted  the  blossoms  and  young  fruit 
as  it  was  forming.  They  were  your  enemies 
last  year — they  will  be  this  year. 

Study  up  the  subject  and  be  prepared  to 
give  the  pests  battle  royal  this  coming  year 
by  spraying  trees 
and  vines  at  the 
proper  time. 

This  matter  of 
spraying  is  no  long- 
er a question  of  pol- 
icy or  of  experi- 
ment. but  of  stern 
necessity  to  farmers 
and  fruit-growers. 

The  war  against 
the  destructive  army 
of  pests  must  be  ag- 
gressive — extermin- 
ating— if  you  would 
save  the  fruit  as 
well  as  the  trees 
and  vines  which  bear  it. 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  securing  a 
better  crop  of  fruit  or  vegetables  it  will  be 
well  worth  your  while  to  write  the  William 
Stahl  Sprayer  Co.,  Box  6-U,  Quincy,  111.,  for 
a copy  of  their  free  book  telling  all  about 
spraying  and  how,  when,  where  and  what 
to  do  it  with. 


Saving  Labor  is  Making  Money. 

It  is  a fact  beyond  all  question  that  a 
great  deal  of  labor  and  horse-flesh  is  wasted 
by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  high-wheeled, 
narrow-tired  wagon  for  general  farm  work. 

The  low-built,  wide  tire,  steel  wheel  wagon 
is  the  one  farm  wagon  that  really  saves  the 
labor  of  man  and  beast,  and  is,  in  fact, 
rapidly  supplanting  the  old  style  wagon. 

These  wagons  will  go  wherever  a horse 
can  travel,  and  can  be 
depended  upon  to  haul 
any  kind  of  a load 
Proof  against  warping 
cracking,  or  dropping 
of  tires,  they  last  a life 
time,  with  but  little  repairing,  and  are  in- 
deed a profitable  investment. 

The  Empire  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Quincy, 
111.,  has  issued  a book,  “The  Farmer’s 
Handy  Wagon,”  giving  pointers  of  greatest 
value  to  anyone  who  uses  a farm  wagon. 
They  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a copy  if 
you  will  write  them  today.  Address.  Em- 
pire Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  6-V,  Quincy, 
111.  It  will  be  worth  your  while. 


The  Profit  Is  Yours. 

By  removing  blemishes  from  your  horses. 
Absorbine  will  help  you.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Mr.  John  F.  Bruner,  R.  F.  D.  40, 
Dale,  Ind.,  writes  March  15,  1907:  “Ab- 

sorbine removed  two  thoroughpins  larger 
than  a hen’s  egg,  nice  and  smooth,  from 
a colt,  and  I sold  him  sound  for  a good 
price.”  Absorbine  is  made  to  give  results 
and  satisfied  customers  are  constantly  rec- 
ommending it  to  others. 

Absorbine  removes  any  soft  bunch,  cures 
lameness,  allays  pain  and  inflammation. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  free  if  you  want  it. 
Absorbine  $2.00  a bottle  at  dealer’s  or  de- 
livered express  prepaid.  Manufactured  only 
by  W.  F.  Young,  P.  D.  F.,  34  Monmouth  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


A Kansan  City  Mining  Company  Makes  a 
Wonderful  Gold  and  Silver  Strike  at 
Bridal  Veil,  Near  Tellurlde,  Colo. 

Referring  to  the  Double  Eagle  Gold  Min- 
ing Company,  whose  advertisement  appears 
In  this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  the  Iowa 
Homestead  has  this  to  say: 

The  Double  Eagle  Gold  Mining  Company, 
which  has  been  developing  and  opening  up 
a number  of  rich  claims  recently  uncovered 
several  true  fissure  veins  of  ore,  that  will 
most  surely  bring  splendid  returns  to  the 
company’s  stockholders.  The  Double  Eagle 
Gold  Mining  Company’s  property  is  located 
in  San  Miguel  county,  Colorado,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  state,  a little  more  than 
200  miles  from  Denver.  It  is  in  the  famous 
San  Juan  formation  of  which  the  Denver 
Times  says  that  the  twelve  counties  in  the 
San  Juan  region  last  year  produced  $4,952,- 
746  in  gold.  In  1905  the  mineral  produc- 
tion of  this  county  surpassed  even  the  whole 
state  of  Nevada  in  mineral  production.  The 
county  of  San  Miguel  leads  the  San  Juan 
list  for  1906  and  makes  good  its  claim  to 
run  next  after  Leadville  as  a producer  of 
the  precious  metals.  In  spite  of  rough 
weather  and  heavy  snowfall  in  the  spring 
months  and  a shortage  of  labor  in  the  fall, 
the  tonnage  shipped  from  the  Telluride,  Low 
Pit.  Pandora  and  Ophir  district  foots  up 
1,136  cars,  or  28,400  tons.  Of  this  911  cars 
were  credited  to  Telluride  station  and  225 
to  the  other  three  districts.  The  total  ton- 


MAJOR  F.  C.  VINCENT, 

Fiscal  Agent  of  the  Double  Eagle  Com- 
pany, and  Successful  Financier  of 
Many  Large  Enterprises. 

nage  compares  with  22,079  tons  in  1905, 
showing  a gain  of  6,321  tons,  or  29  per  cent. 
This  must  be  considered  in  connection  with 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the  price  of 
silver,  17  per  cent  in  the  price  of  lead.  22 
per  cent  in  the  allowance  for  copper,  and  5 
per  cent  in  the  market  rates  for  spelter. 
In  1905  some  60  per  cent  of  the  shipments 
were  cencentrates,  whereas  in  1906  the  con- 
centrate percentages  was  close  to  90  per 
cent.  This  makes  a decided  difference  in  the 
value  of  the  ore,  and  suggests  that  the  fig- 
ures at  the  head  of  this  review  may  be  too 
low,  rather  than  too  high.  The  revised  mint 
returns  for  1905  credited  San  Miguel  with 
an  output  of  $1,881,296  in  gold,  $709,052  in 
silver  (market  value),  $333,730  in  lead, 
$43,065  in  copper  and  $101  in  spelter,  mak- 
ing a grand  total  of  $1,967,244  for  the  year. 
Hence  1906  shows  a gain  of  $470,324  in 
gold,  $212,715  in  silver,  $133,500  in  lead, 
$21,532  in  copper  and  $149  in  spelter.  The 
vanadium  product,  $187,500,  is  entirely  new. 
The  Double  Eagle  Company  have  been  for 
some  time  husbanding  their  resources  and 
is  understood  to  have  set  aside  a consider- 
able fund  which  will  be  expended  in  the 
spring  for  an  air  compressor  and  machine 
drills.  With  the  installation  of  the  new  ma- 
chinery drifting  on  the  Double  Eagle  vein 
will  be  resumed  and  an  upraise  put  through 
to  connect  with  the  upper  workings.  On  the 
completion  of  the  upraise  a handsome  block 
of  stopping  ground  will  be  available  for  ore 
extraction  and  the  next  order  of  business 
will  be  the  construction  of  a mill  upon  one 
of  the  two  sites  which  the  company  ow  ns 
upon  the  banks  of  Bridal  Veil  creek  a short 
distance  below  the  mouth  of  their  tunnel. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  resume 
driving  their  main  tunnel  as  soon  as  the 
air  drills  are  available  and  push  the  bore 
as  rapidly  as  possible  -to  a junction  with 
the  numerous  veins  of  the  district.  The 
Double  Eagle  tunnel  Is  the  only  practical 
method  by  which  it  can  be  reached  at  depth 
and  the  Double  Eagle  will  reach  it  some 
1.100  or  1,200  feet  vertical  from  the  sur- 
face. Should  the  vein  at  this  depth  prove 
up  to  expectations  or  the  content  only  half 
as  valuable  as  it  is  upon  the  surface,  what 
an  immense  fortune  would  be  within  the 
grasp  of  the  parties  to  the  enterprise.  We 
are  pleased  to  present  a good  picture  of 
Major  F.  C.  Vincent,  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
Double  Eagle  Company.  By  addressing  him 
at  447  Gibraltar  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
you  can  secure  much  valuable  information 
concerning  the  mines  of  the  San  Miguel  re- 
gion. It  is  the  policy  of  this  paper  not  to 
accept  advertising  that  is  not  of  gilt-edged 
and  thoroughly  reliable  character.  All  ob- 
jectionable advertisements  are  refused.  Be- 
fore accepting  the  advertisements  of  this 
company  which  appears  on  page  29.  the 
statements  and  claims  were  investigated  and 
found  correct  in  every  particular.  There- 
fore this  paper  is  willing  to  give  the  hearty 
indorsement  to  the  Double  Eagle  Mining 
Company’s  proposition  and  recommends  it  as 
a particularly  worthy  mining  investment. 


Get  All  the  Value  Out  of  the  Manure. 

The  figures  on  the  waste  of  manure  an- 
nually are  startling.  Necessarily  the  esti- 
mates are  somewhat  in  the  rough.  But  if 
any  one  will  stop  to  consider  the  waste  on 
his  own  premises,  from  various  causes,  he 
must  see  that  the  figures  in  the  aggregate 
would  be  appalling. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  wastes  is 
in  the  way  the  manure  is  applied  to  the 
land.  The  common  method  is  to  haul  it  out 
and  either  attempt  to  spread  it  with  a fork 
at  once,  or  to  throw  it  off  in  piles  and  then 
spread  it  later  on  when  leisure  is  found. 


Just  remember  that  plant  life  can  only 
take  its  nourishment  in  liquid  form,  and  the 
waste  by  this  method  of  manuring  is  ap- 
parent. It  falls  from  the  fork  in  piles  and 
lumps.  Then  it  dries  and  when  a rain 
comes,  the  fertilizing  element  is  largely 
washed  away.  Scarcely  half  of  it  enters  tin 
soil  to  enrich  it  or  to  nourish  immediately 
the  growing  plant. 

Contrast  this  with  spreading  manure  by 
machines.  Take  either  the  Corn  King  or 
the  Clover  Leaf  Manure  Spreader  manufac  - 
tured by  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany. The  spreader  tears  the  manure  apart 
and  spreads  It  thin  and  evenly.  There  are 
no  lumps  to  waste.  Every  particle  of  its 
fertilizing  contents  is  in  condition  to  enter 
and  enrich  the  soil.  The  plant  roots  can 
lay  hold  of  it  at  once.  The  results  are 
Immediate.  The  future  benefits  to  the  land 
are  also  many  fold  greater. 

There  Is  hardly  a more  useful  farm  ma- 
chine today  than  one  of  these  I.  H.  C.  ma- 
nure spreaders.  They  are  very  similar  ex- 
cept in  the  matter  of  apron.  The  Corn  King 
is  a return  apron;  the  Clover  Leaf  is  an  end- 
less apron  spreader. 

Which  one  to  buy  is  a matter  of  personal 
preference.  Local  International  dealers,  who 
are  found  In  most  every  town,  are  able  to 
give  the  arguments  in  favor  of  each,  respec- 
tively, and  to  explain  fully  their  other 
merits.  Catalogs  and  other  printed  matter 
may  also  be  had  from  these  agents,  giving 
detailed  Information. 


How  and  When  to  Spray. 

This  Is  the  title  of  a very  interesting 
chapter  in  a booklet  entitled  “ For  Horti- 
culturalist  and  Gardener,”  which  it  will  pay 
every  one  interested  in  these  lines  to  read. 

As  Spring  approaches  most  of  our  readers 
are  taking  an  active  interest  in  both  these 
branches  of  work.  This  is  as  It  should  be, 
for  now  is  the  time  to  make  final  plans  for 
the  setting  out  of  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  and 
the  planting  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 
Those  who  contemplate  setting  out  young 
trees  should  give  special  care  to  the  selec- 
tion of  hardy,  vigorous  stock  which  has  been 
properly  started.  In  this  connection  we  take 
pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  the  adver- 
tisements of  Arthur  J.  Collins,  the  well- 
known  nurseryman  of  Moorestown,  New 
Jersey,  in  this  issue.  We  advise  those  who 
are  interested  and  have  not  already  done  so 
to  write  at  once  for  Mr.  Collins'  attractive, 
interesting  catalogue  above  referred  to, 
which  is  fully  illustrated  with  many  views 
of  trees,  fruits,  flowers,  etc.  This  book  is 
a veritable  mine  of  information  for  horti- 
culturists and  gardeners  and  will  be  of  great 
assistance  in  making  spring  plans. 

Mr.  Collins  is  also  famous  as  a breeder  of 
the  celebrated  Jersey  Red  Pig.  This  breed 
of  swine  has  become  very  popular  for  the 
reasons  which  Mr.  Collins  fully  explains  in 
the  above  catalogue. 


Sprayers  on  Trial. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  H.  L.  Hurst 
Mfg.  Co.,  whose  advertisement  appears  in 
this  paper  have  been  selling  the  entire  out- 
put of  their  large  factory  direct  to  the  user, 
and  since  adopting  this  plan  they  have  been 
obliged  to  double  the  capacity  of  their  fac- 
tory to  meet  the  rush  of  orders.  All  their 
sprayers  are  sold  under  a 5-year  guarantee, 
and  they  ship  them  to  responsible  parties 
on  trial  without  any  money  in  advance. 
They  also  sell  on  time.  The  company  are 
pioneers  in  the  manufacturing  of  spraying 
machinery,  having  been  in  the  business  20 
years,  and  are  thoroughly  reliable.  Their 
valuable  book.  “Spraying  Guide.”  and  full 
information  is  free  to  all  our  readers.  A 
postal  will  bring  it.  Address  The  H.  L. 
Hurst  Mfg.  Co.,  No.  1 North  St.,  Canton.  O. 


A Real  Mineral  Surface  Roofing. 

There  are  many  roofings  on  the  market 
today  which  will  give  satisfaction  provided 
they  are  carefully  painted  or  coated  every 
year  or  two.  This  painting,  however,  is  ex- 
pensive and  troublesome,  and  we  are  glad 
to  note  the  coming  into  the  market  of  a 
new  roofing  which  reouires  no  paint  what- 
ever. This  Is  Amatite  roofing. 

Amatite  has  a mineral  surface  which 
takes  the  nlace  of  paint  and  lasts  verv  much 
longer.  Farmers  who  have  any  roofing  to 
do  should  obtain  a.  Free  Sample,  which  may 
he  done  by  addressing  the  Barrett  Manu- 
facturing Comnanv,  N^w  Ynric.  Chicago, 
^l^veland.  Allegheny.  Kansas  Citv.  St.  Louis. 
Minneapolis,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans.  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Cancer  Cured 

No  Knife,  No  Pain 

People  I have  cured  of  cancer  prove  the  astonishing  results  of 
my  treatment.  Peter  Keagan,  Galesburg,  111.,  writes : "It  is  only 

a question  of  time— I must  die."  Doctors  said  "no  hope."  My 
new  method  was  used  and  to-day  Mr  Keagans  cancer  of  the  throat 
is  healed,  and  he  is  well.  I have  made  wonderful  cures  without 
pain,  operations,  sticky  balms,  oils  or  plasters.  My  treatment  is 
clean  and  wholesome.  It  gives  instant  relief  from  the  smarting, 
itching  and  terrible  burning  pain,  destroys  the  offensive  odor  and 
has  cured  cases  given  up  by  the  family  physician  and  specialists. 
If  you  have  cancer  or  have  a friend  who  has  cancer,  write  me  to- 
day. Full  information,  proofs  and  advice  given  without  charge. 
Address  OR.  Rl  PERT  WELLS,  Kudol  Bldg., 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


Don’t  Wear  a Truss 

Brooks’  Appliance  is 
a new  scientific  dis- 
cover^ with  auto- 
matic air  cushions 
that  draws  the 
broken  parts  togeth- 
er and  binds  them 
as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  ab- 
solutely holds  firmly 
and  comfortably  and 
never  slips,  always 
light  and  cool  and 
conforms  to  every 
movement  of  the 
body  without  chafing  or  hurting.  I make  it 
to  your  measure  and  send  it  to  you  on  a 
strict  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded and  I have  put  my  price  so  low  that 
anybody,  rich  or  poor,  can  buy  it.  Remember 
I make  it  to  your  order — send  it  to  you— you 
wear  it — -and  if  it  doesn’t  satisfy  you,  you 
send  it  back  to  me  and  I will  refund  your 
money.  The  banks  or  any  responsible  citizen 
in  Marshall  will  tell  you  that  is  the  way  I 
do  business — always  absolutely  on  the  square 
and  I have  sold  to  thousands  of  people  this 
way  for  the  past  five  years.  Remember,  I 
use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes. 
I just  give  you  a straight  business  deal  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

C.  E.  Brooks,  4731  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall, 
Michigan. 


PILES 


FISTULA  —?°  YEARS 


"ESTABLISHED" 


We  send  FREE  and  postpaid  a 362-page  treat- 
■iseon  PILES.  FISTULAand  DISEASESOF  THE 
RECTUM;  also  132-page  illustrated  treatise  on 
DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  Of  the  thousands  of  prominent  people  cured  by  our  mild  method, 
NONE  PAID  A CENT  TILL  CURED— we  furnish  their  names  and  letters  on  application. 
DBS  TIinnUTMl  ft  munn  1022  °ak  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
linai  inunmun  a minuilj  3639  Olive  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo  . 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Usual  Uncertainly  in  Peach  Buds. 

Now  that  the  period  of  heavy  frosts 
is  over,  and,  in  fact,  mild  weather  at 
nd  in  parts  of  the  Middle  South, 
is  possible  to  know  more  of  the  out- 
look for  peaches.  While  it  cannot  be 
known  definitely  what  the  1907  crop 
will  prove,  some  conclusions  may  be 
drawn.  Inquiry  just  made  by  this 
journal  shows  variable  conditions  in 
middle  and  northern  latitudes.  The 
winter  has  been  trying.  While  it  has 
fortunately  lacked  some  of  the 
searching  experiences  of  alternating 
thaw  and  freeze,  continuous  low  tem- 
peratures, particularly  in  the  North- 
ern states,  have  tested  the  vitality  of 
fruit  buds.  In  the  latitude  of  Geor- 
gia to  Arkansas  orchards  have 
bloomed  in  a promising  way. 

Under  recent  date  J.  C.  Blair,  chief 
of  the  Department  of  Horticulture  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  advises 
American  agriculturists  that  he  hears 
considerable  complaint  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state  in  regard  to  con- 
dition of  fruit  buds,  and  is  now  get- 
ting further  particulars.  Around 
Wooster,  O.,  according  to  Director 
Charles  E.  Thorne,  of  the  experiment 
station,  examinations  indicate  that  the 
peach  buds  are  nearly  all  killed  as  a 
result  of  the  abnormal  weather  of 


maintains  Its  upright  character.  The  wires 
are  heavily  galvanized.  The  coll  permits 
the  fence  to  adjust  for  extremes  In  tem- 
perature without  sagging  and  breaking. 

If  you  need  a fence  a good  thing  to  do  Is 
first  to  write  the  manufacturers  for  their 
free  fence  book  and  make  a study  of  the 
Anchor  fence. 


Sample  Cream  Separator  Free. 

To  Introduce  their  Peoples  Automatic 
Cream  Separator  In  each  locality  ‘where 
they  have  no  agent,  the  Peoples  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  73,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Is  offering  to 
give  away  absolutely  free,  without  price, 
note  or  deposit,  one  complete  machine,  In- 
cluding an  Imported  Dairy  Thermometer. 
The  Peoples  Cream  Separator  Is  meeting 
with  great  success  wherever  Introduced 
Over  100,000  are  in  use.  It  Is  operated  by 
an  automatic  process  that  requires  no  Ice, 
chemicals  or  extra  labor  and  machinery. 

The  manufacturers  are  unusually  liberal 
In  their  offer,  and  are  willing  to  send  one 
Separator  In  each  community  to  the  first 
person  who  writes  for  their  generous  ad- 
vertising offer.  They  have  adopted  this 
method  of  quickly  Introducing  their  Cream 
Separators  In  every  home  where  cows  are 
kept. 


New  Plant  for  Witte  Iron  Works  Co. 

We  illustrate  herewith  the  new  plant  now 
under  construction  for  the  Witte  Iron  Works 
Co.  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.  When  completed. 
It  will  be  the  largest,  most  compp'e  and  up- 
to-date  gas  and  gasoline  engine  plant  in  the 
West;  practically  fireproof,  steel,  brick  and 
stone  construction:  00,000  square  feet  of 

floor  space,  equipped  with  tho  finest  of 
modern  machine  tools,  electee  power,  trav- 
eling cranes,  private  switches  with  enclosed 
loading  warerooms. 

The  company  have  put  in  their  own  nat- 
ural gas  wells  and  water  supply,  will  oper- 


January, followed  by  severe  cold  in 
February;  that  section  is  not  ah  im- 
portant peach  producer. 

Examination  of  the  peach  buds  as 
recently  as  March  11  on  the  grounds 
of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  New  Brunswick  showed  prac- 
tically no  loss  from  winter-killing, 
according  to  Horticulturist  Maurice 
A.  Blake.  Up  to  March  13  there  were 
no  signs  of  injury  to  peach  buds  at 
Athens,  Ga.,  with  conditions  favorable 
for  insect  pollination.  An  interesting 
report  comes  from  the  director  of  the 
Arkansas  Experiment  Station,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a trip  embracing 
several  counties  in  the  peach  section; 
it  is  termed  below  the  mountains  pr 


ate  independent  electric  light  plant,  tele- 
phone service,  with  modern  accommodations 
for  benefit  of  visiting  customers  and  em- 
ployes. The  new  plant  will  extend  from 
16th  to  17th  streets  and  from  Oakland  ave- 
nue to  Eastern  avenue.  It  is  being  situated 
on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Kansas  City 
Southern  Railroads.  This  plant  will  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
company’s  present  line  of  stationary  gas 
and  gasoline  engines,  traction  engines,  farm 
portable  engines,  electric  lighting  plants, 
mine  hoisting  engines,  pumpers,  irrigation 
equipment,  in  sizes  from  2 to  100  horse- 
power. 

This  company  has  been  manufacturing 
many  of  the  above  line  of  engines  in  Kan- 
sas City  for  over  twenty-two  years.  The 
increased  number  of  sales  In  the  last  few 
years  has  overtaxed  the  capacity  of  the 
present  plant.  The  new  plant  will  be  en- 
abled to  make  immediate  deliveries  from 
stock  and  to  extend  their  territory  to  for- 
eign countries.  They  expect  to  have  the 
new  plant  In  operation  in  about  sixty  days.  ' 


outside  of  the  Ozark  range.  Peaches  

there  were  in  full  bloom  the  second  A Valuable  Book  Free. 


week  in  March,  and  the  prospect  to 
date  for  a very  full  crop.  “In  this 
mountain  section  Elberta  will  be  prob- 
ably 50  per  cent  of  a crop.  Oth<\r 
varieties  promise  full  crop.  The 
mountain  section  is  largely  given  lo 
apples,  and  trees  are  full  of  fruit 
spurs  with  buds  beginning  to  swell.” 

The  situation  farther  east  and 
north  is  variable.  Wesley  Webb 
writes  from  Dover  that  he  is  confident 
the  fruit  buds  on  all  well-managed 
peach  orchards  are  alive  and  in  a 
healthy  condition  throughout  Dela- 
ware, and  the  same  is  true  of  other 
fruit  trees. 

The  New  England  winter  was  a 
hard  one.  Director  Clinton,  of  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station  says 
reports  from  about  the  state  indicate 
that  the  peach  buds  are  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  and  probably  the 
crop  will  be  the  most  negligible  quan- 
tity this  year.'  Prof.  Waugh,  located 
at  Amherst,  confirms  the  same  opin- 
ion that  peach  buds  in  Western  Massa- 
chusetts are  practically  all  killed,  but 
plum  buds  seem  all  right,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  more  tender  varieties. 

General  reports  from  Michigan  are 
rather  discouraging.  Some  believe 
that  the  freeze  in  that  state  last  fall 
has  put  the  peach  industry  of  the 
Wolverine  state  out  of  business  for 
years  to  come;  others  will  not  con- 
cede any  such  thing.  A light  to 
meagre  outlook  is  reported  from  Ul- 
ster County.  N.  Y.  Advices!  from 
Georgia  are  of  a different  tenor,  the 
prospect  in  that  Southern  state  being 
roseat. — Fruitman’s  Guide. 

Good  Wire  Fence. 

When  you  put  up  a wire  fence,  pet  some- 
thing pood  and  substantial.  It  is  better  to 
do  the  Job  so  It  will  last  many  years.  The 
Anchor  fence,  manufactured  by  the  Anchor 
Fence  & Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  one 
of  the  really  pood  fences. 

It  is  not  of  the  rabbit  wire  kind.  All  its 
horizontals  are  of  large,  hard  steel  coiled 
spring  wire,  and  they  are  fastened  at  every 
Intersection  to  the  upright  stays  so  there  is 
no  possibility  of  their  slipping.  The  re- 
sult is  a fence  that  is  strong  and  tight  and 


The  more  important  advantages  of  Swifts 
Arsenate  of  Lead  over  other  insecticides  are 
as  follows:  It  comes  in  paste  form,  is  easily 
dissolved  or  suspended  in  water,  is  safely 
handled,  and  is  applied  without  danger  to 
man  or  beast  in  the  process  of  application. 

It  is  about  the  same  specific  gravity  as 
water,  and  therefore  remains  in  suspension 
even  during  its  application. 

Swifts  Arsenate  of  Lead  can  be  used  of 
any  strength  on  the  most  delicate  foliage  or 
fruits  without  danger  of  injury  to  them. 
This  one  property  makes  it  pre-eminently 
the  insecticide  for  the  truck-grower,  who 
has  so  many  delicate  foliage  crops  to  pro- 
tect. It  has  the  property  of  adhesiveness. 
It  is  of  such  consistency  that  once  it  has 
had  time  to  dry  on  the  plants  after  being 
applied,  ordinary  rains  do  not  wash  it  off 
and  it  remains  effective  for  a longer  period. 
A few  hours  of  bright  sunshine  after  appli- 
cation suffices  to  dry  it  well. 

Any  one  interested  in  this  subject  may  re- 
ceive a very  interesting  and  valuable  book 
by  sending  a postal  card  request  to  the 
Merrimac  Chemical  Co..  51  Broad  St.,  'Bos- 
ton, Mass.  The  demand  for  this  book  has 
been  very  great. 


ABSORBING. 

Filled  tendons,  big  knee  and  thickened 
tissue  make  a trainer  and  owner  uneasy. 

I have  found  the  following  treatment 
works  very  satisfactorily  in  some  cases 
that  did  not  respond  to  other  treatment  as 
fast  as  desirable,  and  would  suggest  that 
you  try  it  for  your  case. 

Rub  In  the  Absorbine  thoroughly,  pinch- 
ing and  working  the  thickening  back  and 
forth,  massaging  it  for  a number  of  min- 
utes so  as  to  get  the  Absorbine  in  deeper, 
which  will  disintegrate,  soften  up,  and  ab- 
sorb faster. 

Make  a clay  paste  by  softening  up  some 
good  clay  with  one  ounce  glycerine  and  six- 
teen ounces  water,  to  about  the  thickness 
of  vaseline  and  at  night  after  you  have 
worked  in  the  Absorbine.  spread  the  clay 
paste  all  over  and  around  the  leg  or 
bruised  tissue.  In  the  morning  you  can 
brush  out  the  dry  clay  and  rub  in  the 
Absorbine  without  covering. 

This  clay  bandage  over  the  Absorbine  will 
cause  an  internal  sweat  that  will  soften  up. 
force  a deeper  circulation,  and  draw  out 
any  inflammation  that  may  be  present. 

Absorbine  can  be  purchased  from  regular 
dealers  or  will  be  sent  charges  prepaid  up- 
on receipt  of  $2.00  by  the  manufacturer. 
W.  F.  Young.  P.  D.  F..  34  Monmouth  St.. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Successful  "With  Bone  Spavin. 

New  Boston.  Mo.,  Jan.  28.  1905. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 

I think  that  your  Gombault’s  Caustic  Bal- 
sam is  the  best  I ever  used.  I cured  a bone 
spavin  on  a mare  of  mine  over  a year  ago, 
and  she  has  not  been  lame  since,  and  there 
Is  no  scar  or  blemish.  I am  using  It  now 
on  a calloused  lump.  I think  it  is  doing 
good.  W.  A.  WALLACE. 
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Money  Can  Be  Made  From  the  Orchard. 

No  one  would  attempt  to  grow  a crop  of 
potatoes  without  using  Paris  green  or  Lon- 
don purple  to  protect  them  from  the  bugs, 
yet  many  fruit-growers  have  the  mistaken 
idea  that  after  setting  out  the  trees  the 
work  is  done,  except  gathering  the  fruit  and 
occasionally  sawing  off  a few  limbs 

Wide-awake  fruit-growers  are  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  a judicious  use  of  spray- 
ing solutions  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure 
a profitable  crop  of  marketable  fruit. 

Unless  the  Insect  enemies  are  to  be  allow- 
ed to  empty  your  purse  a relentless  war  of 
extermination  must  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  Fruit-Grower,  you  ought  to  get  In 
thorough  touch  with  this  matter  right  now 


A hook  of  great  interest  to  fruit-growers  and 
farmers  interested  in  more  and  better  fruit, 
describing  fully  their  prepared  mixtures,  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  today  to  the  Quincy 
Spray  Mixture  Co..  Box  201W,  Quincy,  111. 


A Valuable  Reminder. 

Eastview.  Mo.,  Sept.  2,  1904. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 

Today  I happened  to  find  some  circulars 
in  my  office  from  you,  and  they  called  to 
my  mind  the  use  of  one  bottle  of  Gombault’s 
Caustic  Balsam  on  a horse  that  had  ring- 
bone. It  was  a bad  case,  but  that  one  bottle 
cured  him.  I would  like  to  get  the  agency 
for  It.  M.  E.  BIRD. 


EARN  A SPo 
CASH  PRIZE  OF 


To  encourage  those  who  will  try  to  get  some  new  subscribers 
for  The  Fruit-Grower  while  we  are  accepting  two  new  subscriptions 
for  $1,  we  offer  $100  in  cash  as  prizes  to  the  persons  sending  the 
largest  lists  of  new  subscribers  before  June  1,  1907.  This  sum  will 
be  divided  as  follows: 

TO  THE  PERSON  SENDING  THE 

Largest  list  of  names $50.00 

Second  largest  list  of  names  $25.00 
Third  largest  list  of  names  . $10.00 
Fourth  largest  list  of  names  $10.00 
Fifth  largest  list  of  names  . . $ 5.00 

Don’t  forget  that  during  this  contest  our  special  half-price  offer 
holds  good.  You  can  go  to  your  neighbors  and  show  them  a copy  of 
The  Fruit-Grower,  and  explain  that  with  their  subscription  they  will 
have  their  choice  of  one  of  our  Brother  Jonathan  booklets ; tell  them 
that  if  they  are  not  satisfied,  after  they  have  read  The  Fruit-Grower 
for  a year,  we  will  return  their  money,  and  their  year’s  reading  will 
not  have  cost  them  a cent. 

Send  for  a few  extra  copies  of  The  Fruit-Grower  to  use  as  sam- 
ples, and  begin  now  to  get  up  a list.  Don’t  ccinclude  that  a great  list 
of  names  will  be  necessary  to  win  one  of  these  prizes,  for  in  previous 
contests  nearly  every  prize-winner  received  a greater  sum  as  a prize 
than  he  had  remitted  to  us  to  pay  for  subscriptions. 

Consolation  Prizes 

Every  person  who  does  not  win  one  of  the  cash  prizes,  and  who 
has  sent  as  many  as  five  subscriptions,  will  receive  a complete  set  of 
our  Brother  Jonathan  booklets,  to  show  our  appreciation  of  your 
efforts.  With  this  offer  before  you,  there  is  no  chance  to  lose — you 
are  certain  to  be  well  paid  for  doing  a little- missionary  work  for  The 
Fruit-Grower. 


Bear  in  mind  that  New  SubscLic^y 
test.  We  cannot  accept  names  of  thcLe  who  a. 
of  The  Fruit-Grower.  And  remember  that  you  m 
at  the  special  half  rate  of  fifty  cents  each.  j 

Every  one  of  the  new  subscribers  you  send , in  will  be  e. 
a choice  of  any  one  of  our  Brother  Jonathan  bo'oks,  and  a se 
handsome  three-color  posters  absolutely  free.  > 

t 

The  sender  of  each  club  will  recei\ 
a Delicious  apple  tree  frree  for  every 
two  names  sent  in  ou  this  contest. 


This  tree  offer  alone  should 
be  a good  inducement  to  club 
raisers,  but  when  you  consider 
that  you  will  stand  a fine 
chance  to  secure  a Cash  Prize 
of  Fifty  Dollars  m addition, 
our  cash  prize  contest  should 
interest  every  member  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family. 

All  letters  which  bear  a 
postmark  of  Saturday,  June  1, 
will  count  in  this  contest,  but 
we  cannot  consider  names  re- 
ceived after  that  date.  Up  to 
the  time  of  going  to  press 
with  the  April  issue  there  are 
only  four  entries  in  the  con- 
test and  we  hope  that  many 
more  readers  will  enter  at 
once. 

Show  the  prospective  subscribers  a copy  of  The  Fruit-Grower, 
call  their  attention  to  the  accompanying  list  of  Brother  Jonathan 
booklets — and  then  you  will  get  their  subscriptions,  sure.  Try  it  and 
see.  Send  today  for  some  extra  copies,  and  we  will  enroll  your  name 
in  the  contest. 


BROTHER  JONATHAN  BOOKLETS  FREE 
TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Here  Is  the  list  of  Brother  Jonathan  book- 
lets. from  which  new  subscribers  will  be 
allowed  to  select  one  booklet  for  each  sub- 
scription: 

1 —  Propagating  Trees  and  Plants. 

2 —  A Treatise  on  Spraying. 

3 —  How  to  Grow  Strawberries. 

4 —  The  Home  Garden. 

6 — Packing  and  Marketing  Fruits. 

6 —  A Book  About  Bush  Fruits. 

7 —  Growing  Grapes. 

8 —  Hints  on  Pruning. 

9 —  Apple  Culture,  with  a Chapter  on  Pears. 
10 — Success  with  Stone  Fruits. 

These  booklets  are  all  good  ones;  all  of 
them  have  run  through  more  than  one  edi- 
tion. The  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
British  Columbia  bought  7,500  of  the  book- 
lets to  distribute  among  the  farmers  of  that 
section.  The  booklets  sell  at  75c  each,  and 
thousands  have  been  sold  at  that  price. 
Yet  we  give  one  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  with 
everf  subscription,  and  the  subscriber  selects 
the  one  he  wants. 


The  Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Our  Fruit  Package  Labels 


— printed  in  two 
colors  with  your 
name  and  address 
on  them — 


placed  on  your  crates  and  boxes  will 
materially  assist  in  marketing  your 
fruit,  besides  being  a guarantee  of 
superior  quality.  Make  your  packages 
as  pleasing  in  appearance  as  your  com- 
petitor does  and  you  will  not  only  get 
a better  price  for  your  product,  but  it 
will  bring  your  name  before  the  buyer 
and  increase  your  business. 

We  have  several 

Attractive  Designs 

that  we  can  furnish  in  any  size  you  de- 
sire and  can  print  your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  them. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  FURNISHED  ON  AP- 
PLICATION—WRITE  FOR  THEM. 


Strawberries 


Variety,  Aroma 


GROWN  AND  PACKED  BY 


SUNNY  HILL  FRUIT  CO 

RIDGEHILL,  TEXAS 


This  Design  Can  Be  Furnished  In  Any  Size  Desired. 


We  have  several  designs  for  Letter  Heads,  Envelopes,  Bill  Heads,  Etc.,  that  can  be  printed  in  two  color 
You  should  use  attractive  stationery  for  your  business  correspondence.  Write  for  samples  and  price? 

Address  Printing  Department  ” The  Fruit-Grower  Company  ST.  JOSEPH, 


A 5-YFS.  DELICIOUS  IN  OR- 
CHARD OE  MR.  C.  S.  MORSE, 
CHELAN  CO.,  WASHINGTON, 
FROM  WHICH  WERE  PICKED 
FOUR  BOXES  «1,  BARRELS' 
OF  PERFECT  APPLES. 


.fROl  LOOK  is  the  most  original  and  complete  nursery  catalogue  ever  published;  it  shows 
< x many  in  er<  sting  half-tone  views  of  orchards,  nurseries  and  fruit  trees;  it  shows  the  leading 
^^fruits  in  NATURAL  COLORS,  and  gives  truthful,  accurate  description  and  time  of  ripening  of 
each.  A postal  c*  r or  letter  addressed  to  Stark  Bro’s  N.  & O.  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  Desk  9,  asking  for 
Book  “H”  will  bi  -g  he  Book,  latest  Wholesale  Price-list,  Order  Sheet,  Orchard  Bulletin,  Spray  Cir- 
cular and  other  pi  mcd  matter,  interesting  and  USEFUL  to  planters,  FREE  OF  ALL  CHARGE. 


.1  PAY  the  PRODUCER 
^ and  Please  the  Consumer 

~N,  CHAMPION,  SENATOR,  GIANT  JENITON,  BEN-HUR, 
MAN  WINESAP,  JONATHAN,  GRIMES  GOLDEN,  etc.,  meet 
^row  inferior  sorts?  - We  are  Headquarters  for  all  that  is  BEST  in 
cherry,  Grape,  Small-fruit  Plants,  Hardy  Roses  and  Ornamentals,  Hedge 
ulings,  Root  Grafts,  Apple  Seedlings  and  other  Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  etc. 

.cers  and  Sole  Owners  under  U.  S.  Registered  Trade-mark,  of  a numbe,  of  highly  valuable  new  sorts,  such  as  King  David, 

.1,  Senator  and  other  apples.  Gold  Plum,  Sunrise  and  Banner  grapes,  etc.  These  have  been  tried,  tested  and  found  superior  to  all 
our  customers  the  Trade-marks  were  adopted  and  planters  are  cautioned  against  buying  from  ‘‘Agents”  or  other  “nurseries.”  trees 
.es  or  trees  claimed  to  be  “just  the  same”  or  “just  as  good.”  This  practice  has  been  carried  on  quite  extensively  by  a certain  class  and 
such  stock  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  disappointed  in  results.  Why  buy  counterfeit  when  the  GENUINE  COSTS  NO  MORE? 


Oldr  i I Nurseries  in  the  West  ®t  Largest  Nurseries  in  the  World 


General  Offices,  Nurseries  and  Packing  Houses 

LOUISIANA,  MO. 

On  Burlington  and  Chicago  & Alton  Railroads 

BRANCHES 
Portland,  N.  Y. 


•kdale,  Mo. 
kport,  111. 


Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Atlantic,  Iowa 


For  82  Years 

have  been  the 
standard  by 
which  good 
nursery  stock  is 
measured,  and  our  sales  have 
steadily  increased  until  we 
are  now  compelled  to  main- 
tain the  LARGEST  NURSERY 
ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE 
WORLD— conclusive  evi- 
dence that  Stark  Trees  are  of 
HIGHEST  POSSIBLE 
QUALITY  and  sold  at  as 
LOW  PRICES  as  such  stock 
can  be  produced. 

Stark  Trees  have  been  tested 
and  are  bearing  fruit  to-day  in 
every  state  and  territory  in 
the  Union  as  well  as  many 
foreign  countries,  and  what 
is  more,  they  are  pleasing 
and  PROFITABLE  to  the 
planters.  Letters  of  com- 
mendation are  being  received 
almost  every  day  and  such 
statements  as  “Stark  Trees 
are  bearing  better  fruit  than 

those  from nurseries;* 

"‘Stark  Trees  are  the  finest 
in  my  orchard;”  “Trees  I 
bought  from  Stark  Nurseries, 
planted  among  those  from  4 
other  nurseries  are  bearing  bet- 
ter fruit  and  more  of  it  than  the 
other  trees,”  are  numerous. 

Constant  growth  in  any 
business,  during  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a century,  is 
proof  conclusive  that  custo- 
mers receive  honorable  treat- 
ment and  full  value  for  their 
money.  The  degree  of  success 
attained  by  a nursery  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  success  of  its 
customers;  and  they  can  suc- 
ceed ONLY  with  strong, 
healthy,  thrifty,  dependable 
trees  of  the  best  up-to-date 
varieties,  well  grown,  well 
dug,  well  packed.  We  solicit 
your  orders  on  this  basis  and 
GUARANTEE  SATISFAC- 
TION. And  our  guarantee 
meant,  something — we  are 
iaot  “here  to-day  and  gone 
iio-morrow.” 


WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

on  $7.50  orders  (one-fourth 
cash  to  be  sent  with  order) 
at  prices  quoted  in  our 
Wholesale  Price-list,  to  any 
R.  R.  Station  in 
ARKANSAS  KANSAS 

ILLINOIS  MISSOURI 

INDIANA  NEBRASKA 
IOWA  OHIO 

On  Orders  Amounting  to 
$ 10.00  or  more, if  one-fourth 
or  more  cash  is  sent  with 
the  order,  we  will  prepay 
freight  to  any  R.  R Station  in 
ALABAMA 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DIS’T  of  COLUMBIA 
GEORGIA 

I INDIAN  TERRITORY 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MARYLAND 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

OKLAHOMA 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE  ISLAND 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

TENNESSEE 
TEXAS  VIRGINIA 
W.  VIRGINIA  WISCONSIN 
On  Orders  Amounting  to  $12 
or  more,  if  one-fourth  or 
more  cash  is  sent  with  the 
order,  we  will  prepay  freight 
to  any  R.  R.  Station  in 
ARIZONA 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

FLORIDA 

IDAHO  MAINE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MONTANA 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  MEXICO 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

OREGON 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
UTAH  VERMONT 

WASHINGTON 

WYOMING 
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THE  UNSURPASSED 

National  Berry  Boxes 


IN  ALL 
STYLES 


The  IDEAL 

IN 

REALITY 


Patented  Nov.  17. 1903. 

A SANITARY,  FRUIT-PRESERVING  PACKAGE 

Made  of  tough,  smooth  paper  stock,  coated  on  both  sides  with  best 
paraffine  wax.  Three  years  of  practical  use  have  made  these  boxes  the 
favorite  of  all  who  have  seen  and  used  them. 

They  are  stronger  than  the  wooden  boxes,  as  each  box  will  stand 
up  under  eighty  pounds  of  pressure  without  being  crushed.  This  la 
more  than  any  other  box  will  stand.  They  will  take  the  lowest  possible 
freight  rate,  being  shipped  in  the  flat  condition. 

All  testimonials  we  furnish  are  unsolicited. 

All  samples  we  are  sending  are  folded  up  and  packed  in  a box,  thus 
enabling  those  not  familiar  with  the  box  to  fold  and  interlock  box  prop- 
erly to  give  the  desired  result. 

Sales  during  1906  in  31  states  and  some  foreign  countries,  corre- 
spondence with  47  states  and  1,400  new  names  were  added  to  our  already 
large  list  of  customers. 

NONE  SO  GOOD  AS  THE  BEST. 

NATIONAL  PAPER  BOX  COMPANY 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Folded  up  sample  and  circular  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

Patentee  will  sell  his  rights,  or  organize  a special  company;  demands  are  too  large 
for  present  arrangements.  All  who  a re  interested  should  write  above  Company. 


Washing  Ginghams  and  Prints. 

New  prints  should  be  washed  in 
lukewarm  water  in  which  Ivory  Soap 
has  been  dissolved.  Avoid  much  rub- 
bing. Rinse  well,  wring  thoroughly 
and  dry  quickly,  not  in  the  sun.  The 
secret  of  washing  prints  so  that  the 
colors  will  not  fade  is  in  doing  it 
quickly  and  in  using  Ivory  Soap. 

There  is  no  “free”  (uncombined'  alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.  That  ia 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  tkia. 

Ivory  Soap 
9945doo  Per  Cent.  Pure 


Contest  Closes  Saturday,  June  First,  1907 

Earn  a Gash  Prize  of  $50.00 


To  encourage  those  who  will  try  to  get  some  new  subscribers 
for  The  Fruit-Grower  while  we  are  accepting  two  new  subscriptions 
for  $1,  we  offer  $100  in  cash  as  prizes  to  the  persons  sending  the 
largest  lists  of  new  subscribers  before  June  1,  1907.  This  sum  will 
be  divided  as  follows: 

To  the  person  sending  the 

Largest  list  of  names $50.00 

Second  largest  list  of  names  ....  $25.00 
Third  largest  list  of  names  ....  $10.00 
Fourth  largest  list  of  names  ....  $10.00 

Fifth  largest  list  of  names $ 5.00 

Don’t  forget  that  during  this  contest  our  special  half-price  offer 
holds  good.  You  can  go  to  your  neighbors  and  show  them  a copy  of 
The  Fruit-Grower,  and  explain  that  with  their  subscription  they  will 
have  their  choice  of  one  of  our  Brother  Jonathan  booklets;  tell  them 
that  if  they  are  not  satisfied,  after  they  have  read  The  Fruit-Grower 
for  a year,  we  will  return  their  money,  and  their  year's  reading  will 
not  have  cost  them  a cent. 

Send  for  a few  extra  copies  of  The  Fruit-Grower  to  use  as  sam- 
ples, and  begin  now  to  get  up  a list.  Don’t  conclude  that  a great  list 
of  names  will  be  necessary  to  win  one  of  these  prizes,  for  in  previous 
contests  nearly  every  prize-winner  received  a greater  sum  as  a prize 
than  he  had  remitted  to  us  to  pay  for  subscriptions. 

CONSOLATION  PRIZES 

Every  person  who  does  not  win  one  of  the  cash  prizes,  and  who 
has  sent  as  many  as  five  subscriptions,  will  receive  a complete  set  of 
our  Brother  Jonathan  booklets,  to  show  our  appreciation  of  your 
efforts.  With  this  offer  before  you,  there  is  no  chance  to  lose — you 
are  certain  to  be  well  paid  for  doing  a little  missionary  work  for  The 
Fruit-Grower. 


Bear  in  mind  that  New  Subscribers  Only  are  counted  in  this  con- 
test. We  cannot  "accept  names  of  those  who  are  now  regular  readers 
of  The  Fruit-Grower.  And  remember  that  you  may  take  new  names 
at  the  special  half  rate  of  fifty  cents  each. 

Every  one  c-f  the  new  subscribers  you  send  in  will  be  entitled  to 
a choice  of  any  one  of  our  Brother  Jonathan  books,  and  a set  of  our 
handsome  three-color  posters  absolutely  free. 

The  sender  of  each 
club  will  receive  a Deli- 
cious apple  tree  free  for 
every  two  names  sent  in 
on  this  contest. 

This  tree  offer  alone  should 
be  a good  inducement  to  club 
raisers,  but  when  you  consider 
that  you  will  stand  a fine 
chance  to  secure  a Cash  Prize 
of  Fifty  Dollars  in  addition, 
our  cash  prize  contest  should 
interest  every  member  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family. 

All  letters  which  bear  a 
postmark  of  Saturday,  June  1, 
will  count  in  this  contest,  but 
we  cannot  consider  names  re- 
ceived after  that  date. 

Show  the  prospective  subscribers  a copy  of  The  Fruit-Grower, 
call  their  attention  to  the  accompanying  list  of  Brother  Jonathan 
booklets — and  then  you  will  get  their  subscriptions,  sure.  Try  it  and 
see.  Send  today  for  some  extra  copies,  and  we  will  enroll  your  name 
in  the  contest. 


BROTHER  JONATHAN  BOOKLETS  FHBl 
TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Here  is  the  list  of  Brother  Jonathan  book- 
lets, from  which  new  subscribers  will  be 
allowed  to  select  one  booklet  for  each  sub- 
scription : 

1 —  Propagating  Trees  and  Plants. 

2 —  A Treatise  on  Spraying. 

3 —  How  to  Grow  Strawberries. 

4 —  The  Home  Garden. 

5 —  Packing  and  Marketing  Fruits. 

6 —  A Book  About  Bush  Fruits. 

7 —  Growing  Grapes. 

8 —  Hints  on  Pruning. 

*9 — Apple  Culture,  with  a Chapter  on  Pear*. 

10 —  Success  with  Stone  Fruits. 

11 —  Farmers’  Shipping  Associations. 

12 —  More  Corn  to  the  Acre. 

These  booklets  are  all  good  ones;  all  ol 
them  have  run  through  more  than  one  edi- 
tion. The  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
British  Columbia  bought  7,500  of  the  book- 
lets to  distribute  among  the  farmers  of  that 
section.  The  booklets  sell  at  25c  each,  and 
thousands  have  been  sold  at  that  price. 
Yet  we  give  one  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  with 
every  subscription,  and  the  subscriber  selects 
the  one  he  wants. 


As  the  May  number  goes  to  press,  there  are  very  few  entries  in  the  contest  and  the  lists  are  small. 

It  will  be  EASY  MONEY  to  win  the  $50.00  prize. 

The  Fruit-Grower  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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vegetables  can  be  grown  between  the 
rows  of  trees  with  no  Injury  what- 
ever to  the  trees,  and  this  practice  Is 
just  as  beneficial  to  the  orchard  as  Is 
clean  cultivation.  This  method  af- 
fords a good  Income  during  the  early 
and  unproductive  age  of  the  orchard. 
Later,  when  the  trees  get  large  enough 
to  shade  the  ground  and  thus  Inter- 


Based directly  on  the  market  price 
of  fruit  produced  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  as  compared  with  the 
fruits  produced  in  other  sections,  it 
can  readily  be  assumed  without  fur- 
ther proof,  that  the  fruits  grown  in 
this  favored  section  are  the  finest  in 
the  world  in  their  respective  classes. 
The  highest  prices  and  the  most  ex- 
acting market  demands  the  fruits 
from  this  section,  and  are  willing  to 
pay  very  fancy  prices  for  it,  and 
would  consume  a much  greater  quan- 
tity if  it  were  obtainable;  and  it  is  a 
further  fact  that  the  cherries  pro- 
duced in  the  Pacific  Northwest  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  exceed  in 
size,  flavor  and  keeping  qualities  the 


the  orchards  on  Its  side  of  the  river. 

So  productive  is  this  valley  that  the 
average  fruit  orchard  is  but  five  acres, 
with  a total  of  several  thousand  in 
orchard  cultivation,  and  here  small 
acreages  under  irrigation  have  been 
brought  to  the  very  highest  state  of 
cultivation  and  value. 

Cherries  of  the  Bing,  Lambert  and 
Royal  Ann  varieties  are  grown  to 
about  the  size  of  a half-dollar  piece, 
and  when  this  fruit  is  presented  in 
Eastern  markets  it  has  no  competi- 
tion, as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  class 
of  cherries  as  ordinarily  considered  in 
that  market  and  placed  in  a class  by 
themselves.  Eastern  men  who  exam- 
ine this  fruit  are  loath  to  believe  that 


trees  are  planted,  and  the  method  of 
clean  cultivation  practiced.  This  pho- 
tograph was  taken  on  the  fine  orchard 
of  Mr.  E.  R.  Windus,  who  has  achiev- 
ed marked  success  with  this  fruit. 

An  individual  twelve-year-old  cher- 
ry tree  in  the  orchard  of  L.  A.  Porter 
is  shown.  This  tree  has  borne  a crop 
of  800  pounds  of  Roy  Ann  cherries  in 
a single  year.  An  or- 
chard of  this  age  would 
bear  an  average  of 
probably  500  pounds  to 
the  tree,  and  one  acre 
of  land  would  support 
50  trees  of  this  size  and 
age  without  crowding. 

The  prices  for  fresh 
fruit  range  from  four 
to  twelve  cents  per 
pound  net  to  the  grow- 
er. 

There  are  two  meth- 
ods of  planting  which 
seem  to  be  equally  fa- 
vored by  growers  in 
this  valley.  One  is  to 
plant  an  orchard  of 
solid  cherries,  putting 
the  trees  about  twenty 
feet  apart  on  the  diag- 
onal plan,  and  as  the 
trees  grow  in  size  and 
tend  to  crowd  each 
other  the  orchard  is 
thinned  to  the  perma- 
nent trees,  leaving  them 
about  38  feet  apart, 
which  allows  plenty  of 
room  to  mature  to  a 
large  size  without  inter- 
ference. The  oldest 
cherry  trees  in  this  val- 
ley plainly  indicate  that 
a tree  will  grow  to  a 
size  which  will  require 
about  38  feet. 


The  soil  of  this  basin  is  an  ancient 
lake  bed  and  is  composed  of  an  al- 
luvial deposit  rich  in  mineral  constit- 
uents (notably  iron)  which  are  re- 
quired to  produce  the  highest  colors 
and  the  finest  flavor  in  fruits.  This 
soil  Is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  deep, 
absolutely  without  rock  or  hard  pan, 
and  with  just  enough  sand  to  allow 
it  to  be  easily  irrigated,  and  will  not 
bake  after  irrigation.  Fruit  trees  in 
this  soil  develop  an  extremely  large 
root  system,  and  on  account  of  this 
advantage  the  average  tree  is  unusu- 
ally productive. 

The  climate  in  this  basin  consists 
of  short,  mild  winters  and  long  sum- 
mers of  uniform  sunshine,  with  an 
absence  of  continued  heavy  winds  at 
any  time  of  the  year. 

The  two  distinct  parts  of  the  val- 
ley, namely,  the  Washington  side  and 
the  Idaho  side  of  the  Snake  River, 
are  irrigated  each  by  a different  irri- 
gation system.  Each  system  furnishes 
water  in  pipes  under  pressure  for  ir- 
rigation and  domestic  use  for  all  twelve-year-old  royal  ann  cherry  tree  in  orchard  of  l.  a.  porter 


BING  CHERRIES.  AS  GROWN  IN  THE 
LEWISTON  VALLEY. 


fere  with  the  growth  of  small  crops, 
clean  cultivation  is  uniformly  prac- 
ticed. 


The  method  of  cultivation  under  ir- 
rigation is  to  plow  the  ground  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  the  condition  of 
the  soil  warrants,  and  from  that  time 
on  throughout  the  season  clean  culti- 
vation is  continued.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  tendency  to  favor  growing 
clover  in  the  berry  orchards  instead 
of  the  practice  of  clean  cultiva- 
tion. In  June,  before  the  cherry 
crop  is  harvested,  the  ground  is 
given  a very  thorough  irrigation, 
which  is  followed  by  cultiva- 
tion as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the 
soil  admits  and  a dust  mulch  is  es- 
tablished which  retains  the  moisture 
which  has  been  introduced  in  the  soil 
and  makes  it  available  to  the  tree. 
During  the  summer  months  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  maintain  this  dust 
mulch,  as  little  rain  occurs.  After  the 
crop  is  harvested  and  the  ground  be- 
comes dry  it  is  again  thoroughly  ir- 
rigated and  the  cultivation  repeated 
at  frequent  intervals. 

The  varieties  of  cherries  which  are 
mostly  favored  are  the  Bing,  Lambert 
and  Royal  Ann.  The  Bing  is  particu- 
larly favored,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
the  best  shipping  cherry  and  ripens 
earlier  than  the  Lambert.  These  qual- 
ities give  it  a superiority  over  all 
other  varieties  for  shipping.  It  also 
grows  to  a little  larger  size  than  the 
Lambert.  Lamberts  are  in  great  de- 
mand, however,  and  the  Royal  Ann  is 
the  most  favored  for  canning.  There 
Is  probably  no  other  fruit  which  will 
produce  as  much  profit  per  acre  as 
will  these  fine  varieties  of  cherries 
which  are  grown  to  such  perfection 
in  the  Lewiston-Clarkston  Valley. 
Other  fruits,  such  as  the  apple,  do  not 
require  quite  as  much  labor  per  acre 
to  harvest  and  there  is  more  latitude 
allowable  in  harvesting  aJter  the 


FOUR- YEAR-OLD  BING  CHERRY  ORCHARD  OF  E.  R.  WINDUS  IN  LEWIS- 
. TON-CLARKSTON  VALLEY. 


Another  plan  is  to 
use  peach  trees  tem- 
porarily between  the 
permanent  cherry  trees. 

There  is  a decided  ad- 
vantage in  this  latter 
method,  in  that  peach 
trees  come  into  profit- 
able bearing  the  third 
year,  two  years  ahead 
of  the  cherry  tree,  thus 
giving  the  owner  the 
benefit  of  an  income 
two  years  earlier  than 
he  could  obtain  from 
the  method  of  planting 
solid  cherries.  At  times  this  is  a very 
valuable  consideration.  There  is  some 
little  inclination  among  fruit-growers 
to  be  prejudiced  against  mixing  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  fruit  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  their  being  ir- 
rigated entirely  separate,  but  peaches 
and  cherries  require  about  the  same 
amount  of  water,  and  the  method  of 
mixing  the  two  species  throughout 
the  same  orchard  is  coming  more  and 
more  into  favor. 


A CLUSTER  Ol 


During  the  first  few  years  of  the 
life  of  the  orchard  small  fruits  and 


cherries  from  other  sections  by  a 
larger  margin  than  do  other  fruits 
exceed  the  same  varieties  from  less 
favored  sections. 

In  considering  the  various  locali- 
ties where  cherry  growing  is  success- 
fully carried  on,  the  favored  Lewis- 
ton-Clarkston Basin  has  achieved  the 
greatest  success  in  producing  this 
fruit,  and  a large  acreage  of  very 
profitable  and  valuable  cherry  or- 
chards have  been  developed,  and  a 
market  established  for  the  fruit 
which  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  pres- 
ent production. 

The  Lewiston-Clarkston  Basin  com- 
prises a limited  area  lying  on  either 
side  of  the  Snake  River  and  Clear- 
water River  at  their  junction  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  cities  of  Lewiston,  Idaho 
(population  8,599),  and  Clarkston, 
Wash,  (population  3,500).  The  sur- 
rounding mountains  form  a protect- 
ing wall  on  all  sides  and  leaves  this 
valley  in  the  form  of  a comparatively 
small  basin,  the  slopes  of  which  over- 
look the  cities  of  Lewiston  and 
Clarkston,  and  the  rivers,  and  from 
these  benches  the  view  reaches  back 
agaihst  the  picturesque  mountains  and 
intervening  wheat  fields,  thus  forming 
ideal  orchard  sites.  The  altitude  of 
these  cities  is  but  750  feet  above  sea 
level,  Lewiston  being  the  lowest  point 
of  altitude  in  the  state  of  Idaho. 


they  are  cherries,  as  that  market  has 
been  accustomed  to  cherries  so  en- 
tirely inferior  in  both  size  and  general 
appearance.  Owing  to  their  magnifi- 
cent size  and  their  Unusual  keeping 
qualities  many  carloads  of  these  cher- 
ries are  shipped  from  here  to  New 
York,  and  other  Eastern  cities. 

A picture  is  here  shown  of  a bunch 
of  Bing  cherries  taken  from  the  or- 
chard of  Mr.  W.  J.  Jordan  of  this  val- 
ley. This  bunch  is  by  no  means  un- 
usual as  to  the  size  of  the  individual 
fruit  or  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
clusters. 

In  connection  with  this  illustration 
there  is  a joke  on  the  editor  of  The 
Fruit-Grower.  This  cut  was  sent  to 
be  used  in  an  article  in  the  January 
Fruit-Grower,  and  after  looking  at  the 
cut,  the  editor  thought  it  was  a bunch 
of  grapes,  and  so  labeled  it.  But  it  is 
a cluster  of  Bing  cherries. 

Another  cut  shows  a typical  Bing 
cherry  orchard  four  years  old  and  in- 
dicates about  the  distance  apart 
(twenty-five  by  twenty-five)  that  the 
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fruit  becomes  ripe,  but  for  a man  who 
attends  strictly  to  his  fruit  orchard 
and  Is  willing  to  simply  harvest  his 
fruit  when  it  is  ready  and  not 'delay 
matters  the  profits  from  cherry 
growing  will  be  remarkable. 

The  Lewiston-Clarkston  Co.,  of 
Clarkston,  Wash.,  and  the  Lewiston 
Land  & Water  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  control  the  undeveloped  irri- 
gated fruit  lands  in  this  valley  and 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  full  informa- 
tion, with  literature,  to  any  inquirers. 

F.  D.  WARNER.  • 

Lewiston,  Idaho. 


■5^  ^ 


The  Pollenation  of  the  Strawberry. 

The  fact  is  now  well  known  that 
our  cultivated  strawberries  are  divid- 
ed into  the  stamiinate  and  pistillate,  or 
in  more  common  terms,  the  perfect 
and  imperfect  kinds.  These  divisions 
are  made  according  as  to  whether  the 
plants  bear  pollen  or  not.  Another 
fact  well  known  to  growers  is  that  the 
imperfect  kinds,  or  non-bearing  pollen 
varieties  are  usually  more  productive 
of  fruit  than  those  which  bear  pollen. 
Just  why  this  is  so  has  been  explained 
by  saying  that  pollen  bearing  is  an 
exhaustive  process  and  a plant  that 
has  to  bear  pollen,  cannot  bear  as 
much  fruit.  This  theory  appears  to 
hold  good  when  considering  such  im- 
perfect kinds  as  the  Haverland,  Bu- 
bach  and  Warfield,  but  it  gets  a se- 
vere setback  when  the  old  Wilson 
berry  is  mentioned.  This  berry  had 
a longer  period  of  popularity  than  al- 
most any  other  variety,  yet  it  had  to 
produce  both  fruit  and  pollen. 

Most  growers  seem  to  be  fairly  well 
satisfied  with  these  imperfect  kinds, 
some  taking  the  Haverland,  others 
the  Warfield,  Bubach  or  some  other 
imperfect  variety.  But  when  it  comes 
to  their  perfect  kinds  they  seem  to  be 
always  hunting  something  better; 
something  that  will  do  as  well  as  the 
imperfect  kinds.  My  favorite  imper- 
fect kind  was  the  Warfield.  It  seem- 
ed so  well  adapted  to  my  need  that 
nothing  better  could  be  found.  But 
with  the  perfect  kind  something  bet- 
ter was  wanted,  so  when  the  Dunlap 
came  out  it  was  thought  that  it  would 
be  just  the  kind  to  go  with  the  War- 
field,  and  when  tested  it  was  found  as 
near  as  could  be  made  to  order  in 
color,  size,  quality  and  plant  making. 
But  in  its  yielding  qualities  it  disap- 
pointed me.  It  seemed  to  have  plenty 
of  blossoms  to  make  a large  crop  of 
fruit,  but  for  some  reason  these  blos- 
soms failed  to  set  fruit.  After  study- 
ing closely  I was  almost  forced  to 
adopt  another  theory  as  to  Why  our 
perfect  kinds  produce  less  fruit  than 
the  imperfect  ones.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  the  pollen-bearing  varieties 
of  strawberries  are  often  not  recep- 
itive  of  their  own  pollen.  This  is  no 
new  theory  when  applied  to  other 
fruits,  the  Wild  Goose  plum  being 
very  marked  in  this  respect.  Prof. 
Waite  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  proved  that  certain  varieties 
of  pears  and  apples  are  not  fruitful, 
when  planted  alone,  which  is  due  to 
their  not  being  self-fertile. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  will 
vary  greatly  with  varieties,  weather 
conditions  and  other  influences,  but  it 
explains  more  than  any  other  theory 
I have  found.  It  explains  why  grow- 
ers are  not  satisfied  with  their  per- 
fect kinds,  for  in  a trial  test  with  oth- 
er kinds  the  variety  may  seem  to  be 
extra  good,  but  when  planted  alone  it 
will  fail.  Then  they  look  for  some- 
thing better. 

Mr.  Crawford,  one  of  our  best  straw- 
berry authorities,  has  said  that  he 
thought  the  Dunlap  would  take  the 
place  of  the  Warfield,  yet  on  my 
grounds  last  year  the  Warfield  yield- 
ed fully  three  quarts  of  berries  to  the 
Dunlap’s  one,  and  last  year  was  a 
very  favorable  season  for  the  pollena- 
tion of  the  strawberry.  One  would 
think  that  the  perfect  flowering  blos- 
soms with  the  pistils  surrounded  by 
the  pollen-bearing  anthers  would 
stand  a much  better  chance  of  fer- 
tilization than  if  the  pollen  had  to  be 
carried  a distance  by  wind  and  in- 
sects. Yet  I have  seen  the  Dunlap 
leave  fully  one-half  of  its  flowers  un- 
pollenated,  while  at  the  same  time 
and  place  the  Sample  and  Warfield 
had  almost  perfectly  pollenated  fruits. 
The  matter  of  the  pollenation  of  the 
strawberry  is  an  important  one.  In 
the  last  four  years  I have  had  two 
good  crops  of  strawberries  and  two 
poor  crops.  The  good  crops  were 
when  almost  every  berry  seemed  to 
be  fully  pollenated.  The  poor  crops 
were  when  perfectly  pollenated  ber- 
ries were  hard  to  find.  There  were 
undoubtedly  other  things  that  made 


the  crops  poor  or  good,  but  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  pollenation  was 
the  main  cause. — E.  C.  Green,  in  Ohio 
Farmer. 

^ 

Spraying  for  Plum  Curculio. 

On  page  4 0 of  the  March  Fruit- 
Grower  I notice  an  inquiry  regarding 
the  plum  curculio,  with  reply  by  Prof. 
Stedman.  I presume  that  Prof.  Sted- 
man  knows  a great  deal  more  about 
the  curculio  than  I do,  but  we  have 
had  some  practical  experience  with  it 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I 
will  report  a little  of  this  experience 
for  the  benefit  of  the  person  who 
asked  about  this  insect,  as  well  as  oth- 
ers who  are  interested.  Prof.  Sted- 
man recommends  jarring  the  trees 
early  in  the  morning  to  catch  the  cur- 
culio, but  I assure  the  inquirer  that 
he  can  kill  more  curculio  by  spraying 
with  good  Bordeaux  mixture  contain- 
ing an  arsenite  than  he  can  by  jump- 
ing out  of  a comfortable  bed  at  3 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  causing 
the  insects  to  tumble  off  the  limbs 
onto  his  sheet. 

We  have  had  two  different  ‘‘bug 
catchers,"  as  we  call  them,  on  wheels, 
which  we  pushed  up  under  the  tree 
and  tried  to  jar  the  curculio  into  them. 
This  is  a much  handier  way  than 
using  a sheet,  because  one  man  can 
run  it,  but  we  caught  so  few  curculio 
in  the  catchers  that  we  never  dared 
to  omit  the  spraying,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  vote  the  jarring  process  a 
nuisance. 

We  have  2,000  plum  trees  on  the 
little  peninsula  west  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  and  I think  the  curculio  could 
not  be  worse  anywhere  than  I have 
seen  it  in  our  orchards  when  we  de- 
pended partly  on  the  bug  catcher. 
Since  then  we  have  sprayed  five  times 
during  the  summer  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  containing  two  pints  of  the 
white  arsenic  solution  to  every  fifty 
gallons  of  water.  We  now  have  the 
curculio  nearly  cleared  out.  This  mix- 
ture should  not  be  applied  gingerly. 
Get  a good  pump — no,  get  the  best 
pump— and  drive  the  mixture  right 
onto  the  leaves  and  fruit  with  all  the 
power  possible.  Wo  think  the  pres- 
sure aids  materially.  In  fact,  I know 
of  a man  who  had  an  infested  tree  in 
his  yard.  He  did  nothing  but  turn  the 
full  force  of  his  garden  hose  on  it  ev- 
ery morning,  and  his  plums  were  free 
from  curculio. 

We  are  raising  plums  successfully 
every  year  on  the  same  trees  from 
which  we  took  1,500  bushels  of  plums 
from  1,000  trees  thirteen  years  old,  in 
1895,  and  we  know  what  spraying  has 
done  for  us.  I have  all  respect  for 
Prof.  Stedman,  but  wanted  to  give 
your  correspondent  the  benefit  of  our 
practical  experience  in  fighting  the 
curculio. 

WILLIAM  P.  GILL. 

Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

djjfc  ^ ^ 

Tomatoes  and  Their  Effect  on  the 
Soil. 

The  Maryland  Experiment  Station 
has  issued  a bulletin  (No.  113)  on 
‘‘Tomato  Investigations,”  in  which  the 
following  is  said  as  regards  the  to- 
mato and  its  effect  upon  the  soil; 

‘‘The  tomato  is  not  a specially  ex- 
hausting crop.  Tomatoes  do  not  re- 
move as  much  plant  food  from  soils 
as  most  farm  crops  at  the  usual  rates 
of  product  per  acre.  The  refuse  from 
an  acre  of  tomatoes  contains  more 
fertilizing  material  than  similar  re- 
mains of  most  other  crops.  The  vines 
and  roots  of  tomatoes  are  very  rich 
in  potash.  The  residue  of  the  tomato 
crop  should  be  evenly  spread  and 
plowed  under.  As  regards  economy 
of  soil  fertility,  the  tomato  crop  is  a 
desirable  one  to  raise.’’ 

This  report  agrees  with  the  experi- 
ence of  practical  growers,  who  have 
found  that  tomatoes  are  one  of  the 
very  best  crops  to  grow  in  a young 
orchard,  where  a market  can  be  found 
for  the  crop.  If  canning  factories  are 
at  hand,  or  shipping  facilities  are 
provided  and  a good  market  can  be 
reached,  perhaps  no  better  crop  can 
be  grown  among  young  trees  than 
tomatoes. 

The  New  Zealand  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  found  the  Northern  Spy  espe- 
cially desirable  as  a stock  for  apple 
trees,  on  account  of  its  fibrous-root- 
ed nature  and  its  total  resistance  to 
woolly  aphis.  Trees  that  have  borne 
no  fruit  on  Paradise  stocks  have 
borne  well  every  season  when  grafted 
on  Northern  Spy  stock. 


^ 


A German  scientist  reports  that  soil 
in  which  there  is  an  abundance  of 
lime  germinates  seeds  much  better 
than  where  lime  is  lacking. 


A Shady  Transaction 

If  anybody  sold  you  some  lumber  ana  if  upon  careful  examination  you 
discovered  that  it  was  really  not  solid  timber  but  merely  short  pieces 
spliced  together  you  would  call  it  a shady  transaction.  That  is  about  the 
kind  of  a proposition  you  are  up  against  when  you  buy  cut  stay  fence. 

It's  really  not  a first-class,  full  strength  product.  About  half  of  its 
strength  is  wasted — sacrificed  to  convenience  and  speed  in  manufacture. 
Our  stay  wire  is  never  cut.  It  runs  continuously  up  and  down  across  the 
fence  for  many  rods  without  an  end,  thus  preserving  and  utilizing  all  the 
strength  and  service  there  is  in  the  wire. 

30  Days  Approval.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  Advance  Fence 
is  the  best  made  fence  on  earth.  We  offer  to  ship  you  all  you  need  on  30 
days  approval.  We  want  you  to  examine  it  carefully  and  compare  its 
construction  with  other  fences.  You  may  stretch  up  a part  or  all  of  it 
and  turn  your  stock  against  it.  In  fact  give  it  any  kind  of  a test  you  wish. 

Then  we  will  let  you  be  the  judge — absolutely.  If  you  do  not  like  it 

send  it  back  and  it  won't  cost  you  a cent  as  we  will  pay  freight  both 
ways  and  refund  to  you  every  cent  you  paid.  We  know  that  Advance 
Fence  will  please  you  or  we  would  not  dare  make  this  liberal  offer. 


We  Prepay  Freight  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  shipment. 
You  take  no  risk  whatever.  Write  for  our  Free  Fence  Book  and  Prices.. 


Advance 
Fence  Co., 

87  Old  St.,  Peoria,  111. 


Fully 

Guar- 

anteed 

in 

Every 

Way 


Wire  Staple 

your  fruit  packages  on 

Advance 

Foot  Power  Stapling  Machine 

Staples  cost  less  than  lc  per  thousand  and 
make  a neater  and  stronger  package  than 
when  tacked. 

Hallock  and  Leslie  boxes,  also 
splint  baskets,  can  be  stapled  on 
our  machine. 

Saranac  Machine  Co. 

300  Advance  Avenue 

St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A HOME? 

Ten  acres  of  our  land  will  make  you  rich.  Fruit  failure  unknown.  Climate  and 
water  the  best.  Last  year’s  figures  are  as  follows:  All  grades  and  varieties  of  ap- 
ples, $1.02%  per  bu. ; all  peaches.  $1.59  per  bu. ; best  coal,  $1.50  per  ton:  minimum 
temperature,  4 degrees,  maximum  95  degrees;  land  $30  to  $500  per  acre.  Greatest 
need  of  the  countrv  more  people.  Write  us  and  let  us  help  you. 

CLINE  HUFTY,  PAONIA,  COLORADO 
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Various  Views  Concerning 
Pear  Blight 


The  Fruit-Grower  is  in  trouble.  In 
an  unguarded  moment  it  published  an 
article  on  pear  blight  in  March  issue, 
and  now  we  are  deluged  wiith  letters 
from  subscribers  who  want  to  tell 
their  experience  with  pear  blight.  It 
serves  us  right;  we  really  ought  to 
have  known  better.  A number  of 
horticultural  societies  taboo  the  dis- 
cussion of  pear  blight,  just  as  they 
will  not  permit  the  discussion  of  poli- 
tics and  religion  in  meetings  of  the 
organization.  And  The  Fruit-Grower 
might  have  profited  by  the  experience 
of  these  societies. 

Now,  we  want  to  say  right  here  that 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  publish  all 
these  articles,  but  to  show  that  we 
want  to  give  both  sides  a hearing  we 
publish  herewith  letters  from  two 
subscribers,  who  differ  from  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, who  furnished  the  article  in  the 
March  Fruit-Grower.  Mr.  Adams  re- 
peated the  claim  made  by  all  the  sci- 
entists, namely,  that  pear  blight  is  a 
bacterial  disease,  just  as  typhoid 
fever  is  among  human  beings.  Our 
correspondents  this  month  differ  from 
him  somewhat,  and  we  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  replying.  But  these 
articles,  we  fear,  are  all  we  can  pub- 
lish on  the  subject  at  this  time. 

The  first  article  comes  from  W.  H. 
Haynes,  Napa,  Calif.,  who  writes: 

“I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  the  article  written  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Adams  and  published  in  your  valuable 
paper  concerning  the  pear  blight.  The 
blight  has  been  in  existence  for  a 
long  time,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  others  under  other  names,  such 
as  fire  blight,  paralysis  and  so  forth, 
but  no  organized  effort  has  been  made 
in  this  country  to  destroy  it  until  now 
in  this  state  some  of  the  fruit-growers 
are  doing  the  best  they  know  how  to 
get  rid  of  it  by  spraying  and  cutting 
out  the  affected  parts,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  will  never  succeed  in  eradi- 
cating the  plague.  If  I had  the  job 
given  me  to  destroy  it,  I would  do  as 
they  are  doing,  and  something  more: 
I would  go  for  the  microbes  to  de- 
stroy them.  Go  for  the  cause  first, 
then  for  the  effects. 

“What  difference  is  there  between 
a human  organism  and  a tree?  None, 
so  far  as  the  life  is  concerned.  In 
man  the  blood  is  the  life,  in  the  tree 
the  sap  (blood)  is  the  life.  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  sap  of  the  tree  is 
diseased.  If  the  man’s  blood  is  dis- 
eased the  doctor  would  not  tell  him 
to  take  a bath  nor  to  wash  the  body 
with  some  kind  of  mineral  water,  but 
he  would  give  him  something  to  take 
internally  to  cleanse  the  blood.  That 
is  just  what  is  wanted  for  the  pear 
blight.  Some  will  ridicule  this.  The 
human  blood  is  water  discolored  by 
the  presence  of  iron,  Which  turns  it 
red.  This  water  circulates  through 
the  body  by  means  of  the  heart  pump- 
ing through  the  arteries  and  veins: 
the  sap  in  the  tree  is  carried  to  every 
part  of  it  in  a similar  manner.  De- 
stroy the  cause,  the  microbes,  and  the 
disease  will  disappear,  which  will 
never  be  done  by  spraying.  It  is  con- 
trary to  reason.  Destroy  the  cause 
and  the  effect  will  disappear.  I have 
an  idea  that  it  can  be  done  by  cer- 
tain ingredients  that  I know  of  that 
have  been  tried  in  certain  cases  on 
fruit  trees,  and  that  have  put  new  life 
in  them,  and  made  them,  bear  abun- 
dant crops  after  they  were  to  all  ap- 
pearance worthless.  The  time  to  ap- 
ply it  is  any  time  while  the  sap  is  up 
or  running,  in  summer  or  In  the  fall 
or  winter,  it  doesn’t  matter  very  much, 
only  results  can  be  seen  quickly  if 
done  in  the  spring.  We  can  spray 
for  the  codling  moth,  scale  and  aphis 
with  good  effect,  but  the  blight  is  al- 
together different.” 

The  next  letter  comes  from  J.  F. 
Myser,  Rifle,  Colo.,  Who  writes: 

“I  have  received  a copy  of  the 
March  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  in 
which  I find  an  article  written  by  me 
entitled  ‘Planting  an  Irrigated  Or- 
chard,’ which  was  read  before  the 
Colorado  State  Horticultural  Society, 
Denver,  Colo.,  during  the  last  week 
in  January.  I trust  the  article  will 
be  of  some  value  to  the  many  read- 
ers of  The  Fruit-Grower,  especially 
to  those  who  wish  to  embark  in  the 
business  In  Irrigated  sections. 

“The  most  important  subject,  how- 
ever, to  horticulture  is  a discussion  of 
the  disease  which  is  devastating  the 
orchards  throughout  the  entire  fruit 
growing  sections  of  the  United  States, 


namely,  pear  and  apple  tree  blight. 

I notice  quite  an  extensive  article  in 
your  paper  on  the  subject  written  by 
some  of  the  scientific  people  of  the 
country,  and  am  sorry  to  say  that 
their  theory  of  the  cause  of  blight  is 
absolutely  erroneous  and  misleading 
to  the  people  of  the  country.  I desire 
to  make  a short  statement  in  regard 
to  blight  for  the  benefit  of  the  grow- 
ers of  fruit,  so  they  can  study  the 
problem  for  themselves,  and  know 
something  of  it  from  their  own  ex- 
perience. I have  given  thirteen  years 
of  practical  experience,  hard  and  dili- 
gent study  to  the  subject  of  blight, 
and  am  familiar  with  it  in  all  its 
phases,  and  know  whereof  I speak. 

“Now,  I wish  to  say  that  science  is 
mistaken  as  to  the  bacterial 'germ  be- 
ing the  cause  of  blight  or  having  any 
significance  whatsoever  in  relation  to 
it.  The  bacterial  germ  is  the  result 
of  blight,  instead  of  the  cause,  and 
does  not  become  present  in  the  limb 
until  after  the  limb  is  absolutely  dead. 
The  presence  of  the  bacterial  germ  is 
the  result  of  a natural  law  after  the 
death  of  the  limb  takes  place,  and  is 
indigenous  to  the  limb,  and  always 
originates  in  the  sap  and  never  from 
any  outside  source.  The  bacterial 
germ  is  the  first  evidence  in  nature’s 
law  after  the  limb  is  blighted,  towards 
the  putrefaction  of  the  limb,  and  is, 
furthermore,  never  transmitted  to 
other  trees,  and  is  therefore  not  con- 
tagious in  any  form  by  its  own  agency, 
and  cannot  be  reproduced  except  by 
inoculation.  Scientists  claim  that 
blight  is  due  to  bacterial  germs,  for 
the  reason  that  when  a limb  is  taken 
into  their  laboratory  and  a culture  is 
made  of  it  the  germ  is  found,  which 
I do  not  deny  and  could  not  be  other- 
wise, as  nature  provides  for  it,  and 
in  their  profession  they  are  compelled 
to  pronounce  it  so,  for  the  reason 
that  their  verdict  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  finding  in  the  limb,  and 
any  other  verdict  would  be  presump- 
tive and  not  scientific.  In  truth  and 
fact,  their  experiments  are  always  on 
the  result  instead  of  the  cause,  and 
they  have  been  working  wrong  end  to, 
in  all  their  research  work  in  seeking 
for  the  cause  of  blight. 

“Now,  what  is  blight,  and  how  is  it 
produced?  I will  answer  this  briefly. 
All  the  trouble  of  this  character  which 
we  have  on  trees  is  due  to  two  causes, 
namely:  blight  and  its  ally,  both  of 
which  conform  to  natural  laws  pure 
and  simple.  These  two  elements  dn 
nature  are  heat  and  cold.  Blight  is 
due  to  heat,  while  its  ally  is  due  to 
cold,  which  is  frost;  and  in  result  they 
are  identical,  and  no  scientific  man 
can  tell  the  difference  between  the 
two. 

“It  must  be  understood  that  when 
this  trouble  originally  occurs  on  trees, 
the  tree  is  always  in  active  life  and 
sap  flowing  freely.  Now,  when  a pear 
tree  is  healthy  and  vigorous  and  sap 
flowing  abundantly  to  the  outer  ends 
of  the  limbs,  causing  them  to  become 
very  tender,  and  at  this  time  we  have 
from  98  to  100  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
with  an  absolute  stillness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, so  the  limb  is  not  fanned 
in  the  breeze,  and  gets  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  heat,  the  sun  scalds  the  limb 
and  life  therein  becomes  extinct,  and 
the  work  is  done.  Now,  reverse  this 
with  frost,  which  occurs  most  always 
while  the  tree  is  in  bloom.  The  bloom 
freezes,  and  you  have  the  same  result, 
but  you  cannot  discover  the  result  un- 
til from  five  to  seven  days  after  the 
frost  occurs. 

“This  is  commonly  called  twig,  spur 
or  blossom  blight.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  death  of  the  limb  and 
blossom  is  caused  by  heat  or  frost, 
the  result  will  be  identical  from  a sci- 
entific test,  as  the  germ  subsequently 
becomes  present  in  both  cases  just  the 
same. 

“Now,  where  does  the  germ  come 
from,  and  when  does  It  become  pres- 
ent in  the  limb?  The  answer  is  this: 
when  the  limb  and  blossom  are  dead, 
as  above  stated,  the  resisting  forces  in 
nature  cease  and  of  course  a reaction 
takes  place  in  the  sap.  The  sap  now 
sours  and  the  germ  becomes  present, 
as  a natural  result.  The  soured  sap, 
commonly  speaking,  and  the  germ, 
scientifically  speaking,  are  one  and 
the  same  thing,  neither  of  which  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  death  of  the 
tree.  Fermentation  now  takes  place 
in  the  sap  which  is  caused  by  the 
germ,  the  same  as  in  any  plant  or  an- 


Health  Light  for  Reading 

By  Acetylene  Jones 


VERY  fifth  person  wc  meet  now 
wears  Glasses.  Why? 

Life  never  averaged  so  long, 
as  it  does  to-day. 

Yet  Nervous  Diseases  never  were 
so  prevalent.  Why? 

Because  “Eye-strain,”  the  curse  of 
this  age  of  Printing,  is  the  great  and 
growing  cause  of  Nerve-tire,  Brain- 
fag, Nervous  Headaches,  Nervous 
Dyspepsia,  Neuralgia  and  Mental 
Depression. 

And  “Eye-strain”  is  largely  due  to 
excessive  reading. 

Two-thirds  of  that  excessive  read- 
ing is  done  at  night,  under  artificial 
Lights,  which  injure  eyesight  through 
their  excess  of  color,  their  flicker 
and  their  rapid  consumption  of  Oxy- 
gen in  the  air  breathed  by  the 
Reader. 

* * * 

Now,  this  is  where  Acetylene  Gas 
Light  is  needed. 

Because  it  is,  first  of  all,  a clear, 
white,  steady  light,  without  _ any 
color-fog  or  variable  flicker  in  it. 

For  that  reason  an  Acetlyene 
flame  the  size  of  your  thumb  nail 
gives  a full  24  candle-power  Light. 

It  would  take  a Kerosene  or  Gaso- 
line flame  of  more  than  ten  times 
that  sice  to  equally  illuminate,  or 
make  printed  type  seem  equally  dis- 
tinct. 

That  can  easily  be  verified  by  ac- 
tual test. 

* * * 

Acetylene  is  also  a wonderful  light 
to  diffuse,  viz. : to  spread  around  a 
room. 

Take  a newspaper  and  read  it  as 
far  away  from  a 24  candle-power 
Kerosene  or  Gasoline  Light  as  you 
can  see  the  type,  and  you'll  find  that 
13  feet  is  about  the  limit. 

Then  take  the  same  newspaper  and 
see  how  far  away  you  can  read  the 
same  size  of  type  from  a 24  candle- 
power  Acetylene  Gas  Jet. 

Ypu’ll  find  that  the  same  pair  of 
eyes  can  read  the  same  size  of  type 
about  18  feet  distant  from  the  Acety- 
lene Jet. 

Now,  just  think  that  over,  and  re- 


flect what  it  means,  for  a minute — 
18  feet  against  13  feet  of  diffusion. 
Such  diffusion  also  means  that 
fewer  Lights,  of  equal  candle-power, 
are  needed  to  light  a room.  It 
softens  the  light,  spreads  it  around 
like  daylight,  so  that  you  can  see 
things  clearly  all  over  the  room  with- 
out cye-strain. 

And,  besides,  when  you  need  only 
one-tenth  as  much  Flame  from 
Acetylene  to  give  as  much  Light,  you 
get  only  one-tenth  as  much  Heat. 

You  also  burn  up  only  one-fourth 
as  much  Oxygen  from  the  air,  and 
leave  only  one-tenth  as  much  poison- 
ous Carbonic  Acid  in  the  room,  as 
you  would  with  either  Kerosene  or 
Gasoline  Light  of  the  same  candle- 
power. 

This  purity  of  white  Acetylene 
Light  also  means  lower  cost. 

* * * 

A Kerosene  Lamp  giving  24  can- 
dle-power Light  costs,  for  Kerosene 
alone,  about  13  cents  a week,  if 
lighted  three  hours  per  night. 

An  Acetylene  Light  of  24  candle- 
power  costs,  for  the  same  number  of 
hours  per  week,  only  9 cents  for 
Carbide,  which  is  the  sole  outlay  as 
water  is  the  only  other  material  used. 

And  there  is  less  work  in  caring 
for  25  Acetylene  Lights  per  month 
than  for  one  single  Kerosene  Lamp, 
with  its  daily  cleaning,  filling,  wick- 
snuffing,  chimney-breakage  and  its 
ever-present  danger  from  Fire  or 
Explosion. 

A reliable  Acetylene  Gas  Machine 
of  35  lights  installed  complete  with 
Piping,  polished  brass  Gasoliers 
Burners  and  pretty  Glass  Globes  (in- 
cluding all  labor  for  installing),  need 
not  cost  you  over  $ (cash,  or 
terms  if  needed),  and  lower  price  for 
fewer  lights,  of  course. 

Drop  me  a letter  to-day,  telling 
how  many  rooms  you’ve  got,  or  how 
large  your  Store,  and  I’ll  tell  you 
about  liozv  much  it  would  cost  you 
to  light  them  with  brilliant,  eye-sav- 
ing, sanitary  Acetylene.  Address: 
“Acetylene  L.  Jones,”  5 Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 


-SPLIT  HICKORY 

BUGGY  BOOK 

I want  to  send  you  this  Big:  Book,  postpaid,  because 
I want  you  to  know  about  SPLIT  HICKORY 
VEHICLES— the  vehicles  that  are 

Sold  on  30  Days’  Free  Trial 
And  Guaranteed  2 Years 

I make  all  my  Buggies  to  order — sell  them  Direct-from- 
Factory-to-User— thus  saving:  you  at  least  30  to  50  per  cent. 
There  are  over  100,000  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  now  In  use  all 
over  tlie  country  My  Big,  Handsome  Catalogue  shows  over  125 
styles— also  full  line  of  harness— all  at  prices  that  Save  You  Big 
Money.  Don’t  fall  to  write  for  catalogue— it  quotes  prices  that  1 know 
will  get  your  order— now.  H.  C.  PHELPS,  President, 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Station  46,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Write  For  Split Hickory  Buggy- Book  Toddy 


30 

Days* 

FREE 

Trial 


imal  life  after  death  ensues.  Now,  I 
will  not  discuss  body  blight  in  this 
article,  as  it  would  take  too  long,  but 
I simply  want  to  state  the  real  cause 
of  blight  and  its  ally,  so  your  read- 
ers can  study  the  problem  for  them- 
selves. 

“I  do  not  say  that  this  is  one  way, 
or  one  method  by  which  blight  and  its 
ally  are  produced  and  in  which  the 
bacterial  germ  becomes  present,  but  I 
state  positively  that  it  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  any  other  manner  than  by 
heat  or  cold  as  herein  stated.  I can 
produce  a genuine  case  of  blight  on 
pear  trees  in  summer  when  the  de- 
gree of  heat  and  other  conditions  are 
present  as  herein  stated,  and  it  cannot 
be  done  in  any  other  manner.  I can 
produce  bacterial  germs  in  the  limbs 
of  any  healthy  tree  in  great  abundance 
any  time  in  summer,  regardless  of 
weather  conditions,  and  if  the  scien- 
tific theory  was  correct,  I could  not 
do  that. 

“If  I cannot  do  this,  and  if  any 
man  in  the  United  States  (scientific 
or  otherwise)  can  disprove  any  alle- 
gation I have  made  concerning  the 
cause  and  the  presence  of  the  bac- 
terial germ,  and  they  want  to  make  a 
test  before  an  impartial  committee 
chosen  for  that  purpose,  In  an  or- 
chard anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
I will  present  him,  or  them,  with  a 


I 


Try  it  Tw»\fears 

Our  Guarantee  that  this  Buggy  will  stay  1 
right  for  that  time  is  backed  by  a cash  bond  1 
of  $25,000.  Your  money  back  if  it  is  not  all  we| 
claim  for  it. 


Try  an 

Ander 

ton 

30  Days 


"Anderton”  Top  Buggy, 

Write  today  for  our  plan  and  140-page,  illustrated  I 
catalog.  The  “Anderton”  line  includes  Buggies,  f 
Surreys,  Stanhopes,  Driving  Wagons,  Pony  Vehicles 
Carts,  Harness,  etc. 

The  Anderton  Manufacturing  Co.,  j 
40  Third  St.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


:AVE  YOUR  BACK 


Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

I Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
living  man  can  build  a better. 
Book  on  "Wheel Sense”  free. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.  Bx217  Quincy,  III. 


$100  prize,  or  will  give  it  to  any  char- 
itable institution  that  the  committee 
may  elect.  This  offer  Is  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fruit-growers  of  the 
United  States,  and  a test  of  same  will 
be  a gift  from  me.” 
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Woolly  Aphis  on  the  Apple 


Prof.  R.  I.  Smith,  state  entomol- 
ogist of  Georgia,  has  contributed  some 
new  Information  regarding  the  woolly 
aphis  on  apple  trees,  and  the  results 
of  his  work  are  published  in  Bulletin 
No.  23  of  the  Georgia  State  Board  of 
Entomology.  This  bulletin  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  Prof.  Smith  has  found 
that  the  tobacco-dust  treatment  which 
has  been  recommended  by  Prof.  Sted- 
man  of  Missouri  Is  not  altogether  ef- 
fective in  Georgia. 

The  work  of  the  woolly  aphis  is 
generally  known;  the  insect  Is  found 
in  two  forms,  an  aerial  form  and  one 
form  which  exists  on  the  roots  of  ap- 
ple trees;  in  the  latter  form  it  does 
most  of  the  damage.  The  insect  se- 
cretes a cottony  substance,  having  the 
appearance  of  wool  of  cotton — hence 
the  name,  “woolly  aphis.”  When 
found  on  the  roots  it  feeds  on  them 
and  causes  enlargements  or  galls, 
which  differ  from  the  well-known 
crown  gall  in  that  the  latter  are  hard 
and  rough,  while  the  woolly  aphis 
galls  are  soft  and  spongy.  These  galls 
often  become  so  numerous  that  the 
supply  of  plant  food  is  shut  off  from 
the  tree,  the  roots  die,  and  the  tree 
falls  over,  having  no  brace  roots,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  the  orchardist 
knows  that  his  trees  are  affected. 

Some  years  ago  Prof.  Stedman  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  found,  by 
repeated  tests,  that  tobacco  dust 
sprinkled  about  the  roots  of  apple 
trees,  would  destroy  this  insect;  a few 
inches  of  the  surface  soil  is  removed 
and  the  dust  sprinkled  on  the  soil  thus 
exposed;  then  the  surface  soil  is  re- 


and  results  are  fully  reported  in  the 
bulletin. 

The  Results  of  Using  Tobacco  Dust. 

In  regard  to  the  tobacco  treatment, 
the  bulletin  says:  “All  the  materials 
tested  were  applied  to  the  trees  in 
practically  the  same  manner.  That 
is,  the  trees  were  prepared  for  the  ap- 
plication of  either  tobacco  dust,  or 
any  of  the  dry  preparations,  or  for 
liquid  materials,  in  the  following 
manner: 

“The  soil  was  removed  from  about 
the  base  of  the  trees,  in  a circle  vary- 
ing according  to  the  size  of  the  trees, 
to  a depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  or 
enough  to  partially  expose  the  infest- 
ed roots.  As  the  trees  were  prepared 
the  extent  of  the  infestation  was  noted 
and  recorded  and  this  fact  was  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  the 
result  of  the  various  treatments.  As 
already  mentioned,  only  infested  trees 
were  used  for  the  experiment.  When 
trees  were  found  on  which  the  aphis 
were  not  present,  or  present  In  very 
small  numbers,  such  trees  were  not 
included  in  the  test.  In  that  way  we 
eliminated  any  chance  of  error  be- 
cause of  treating  non-infested  trees. 
In  the  following  report  it  may  be  un- 
derstood, unless  otherwise  stated,  that 
the  trees  before  being  treated  were 
prepared  as  above.  In  all  cases  after 
the  trees  were  treated  with  a certain 
material  the  soil  was  replaced.  That 
is,  when  tobacco  dust  was  used  it  was 
sprinkled  evenly  in  the  opening  about 
the  trees  and  the  soil  filled  in  on  top 
to  the  normal  level.  The  same  plan 
was  followed  when  liquids  were  used; 
the  aim  being  to  get  the  material  as 


FIGURE  1— SHOWING  A THREE-FOOT  CIRCLE  OF  SOIL  REMOVED  TO  PRE- 
PARE APPLE  TREE  FOR  TREATMENT  WITH  SOME  APPLICATION  TO  DESTROY 
WOOLLY  APHIS. 


placed,  and  rains  will  leach  the  to- 
bacco down  among  the  roots  and  reach 
the  insect. 

This  treatment  has  been  very  effec- 
tive in  Missouri,  Ohio  and  other  states, 
but  complaint  has  come  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower  several  times  that  it  is  not  al- 
together satisfactory  in  Colorado  and 
some  of  the  irrigated  sections.  And 
now  comes  Prof.  Smith  and  reports 
that  the  tobacco  dust  is  not  effective 
in  Georgia.  Two  years  ago  a bulletin 
was  Issued  by  the  Georgia  board,  in 
which  Prof.  Stedman’s  recommenda- 
tions were  quoted.  In  that  bulletin  it 
was  recommended  to  use  tobacco  dust 
as  a direct  remedy  for  infested  apple 
trees.  But  now  Prof.  Smith  says  that 
his  experience  has  shown  that  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  entomologists  of 
Missouri  and  Ohio  are  not  entirely  ap- 
plicable to  Georgia  conditions,  how- 
ever well  they  may  succeed  in  the 
states  named.  He  says: 

“Tobacco  dust  does  not  seem  to  be 
of  much  value  as  a direct  remedy,  as 
we  have  been  led  to  suppose,  though, 
as  will  be  mentioned,  it  is  of  value  as 
a fertilizer,  and  probably  may  be  use- 
ful as  a preventive  measure.  Our  ex- 
periments show  that  kerosene  emuls- 
ion is  the  most  efficient  remedy,  and 
that  tobacco  dust  is,  at  the  best, 
doubtful.” 

The  tests  reported  upon  in  Prof. 
Smith's  bulletin  cover  a period  of  two 
years,  and  include  tests  made  in  or- 
chards and  nurseries.  When  select- 
ing trees  for  the  experiment  it  was 
in  all  cases  necessary  to  examine  the 
trees  and  leave  out  those  not  actually 
Infested  with  woolly  aphis,  in  order 
that  final  results  might  be  fully  de- 
pended upon.  Infested  trees  were 
determined  by  removing  the  surface 
soil  and  examining  the  roots.  Tests 
were  carried  on  at  Morrow  and  Cor- 
nelia, in  different  parts  of  the  state, 


near  as  possible  to  the  infested  roots. 

“The  tobacco  dust  used  in  the  ex- 
periment was  obtained  from  a firm  in 
Virginia  who  sell  large  quantities  of 
dust  to  fruit-growers  to  he  used  as 
fertilizer,  and  as  an  insecticide.  The 
material  costs  about  $16.00  a ton  de- 
livered in  Atlanta.  Tobacco  dust  was 
used  at  both  Morrow  and  Cornelia. 
At  the  latter  place  a double  applica- 
tion was  made,  first  in  March,  1906, 
and  a second  time  In  July.  At  Mor- 
row the  dust  was  applied  only  once, 
in  May,  1906.  Both  orchard  trees  and 
nursery  stock  were  used  in  the  ex- 
periment at  Morrow,  but  only  orchard 
trees  were  treated  at  Cornelia. 

"On  account  of  the  great  variation 
in  the  size  of  the  trees  it  was  found 
to  be  difficult  to  use  a given  quantity 
of  tobacco  dust  per  tree;  instead,  vary- 
ing quantities  of  dust  were  used  on 
trees  of  various  sizes,  and  also  vary- 
ing quantities  of  trees  of  about  the 
Same  size.  The  trees  were  prepared 
for  treatment  in  the  manner  previous- 
ly mentioned,  that  is,  by  removing  the 
surface  soil  in  a circle  varying  in 
diameter  with  the  size  of  the  trees, 
and  with  the  amount  of  dust  used. 
The  soil  was  removed  enough  to  near- 
ly expose  the  surface  roots.  In  some 
cases  a circle  three  feet  in  diameter 
was  opened,  and  in  others  only  two 
feet,  while  others  had  the  soil  re- 
moved in  circles  of  four  or  five  feet 
in  diameter.  The  variation  is  shown 
by  the  following: 

“Tree  1.  five  pounds  tobacco  dust, 
in  four-foot  circle;  tree  2,  two  pounds 
tobacco  dust,  in  two-foot  circle;  tree 
3,  three  pounds  tobacco  dust,  in  three- 
foot  circle;  tree  4,  three  pounds  to- 
bacco dust,  in  five-foot  circle;  tree  5, 
seven  pounds  tobacco  dust,  In  four- 
foot  circle;  tree  6,  ten  pounds  to- 
bacco dust.  In  five-foot  circle;  and  in 
other  proportions. 


and  at  the  same  time  the  safest.  Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead 
sticks  to  the  foliage  after  application  and  stays  on;  rains  will  not  wash 
it  off.  This  means  a saving  of  time  and  solution  in  respraying,  and 
uninterrupted  protection  of  your  plants  or  trees.  There  is  absolutely 
no  danger  of  burning  or  scorching  the  foliage  no  matter  how  strong  a 
solution  is  used;  solution  is  made  with  water  only,  or  it  may  be  com- 
bined with  fungicides.  Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  the  perfect  insec- 
ticide for  the  Coddling  Moth,  Potato  Bug,  Gypsy  Moth,  Tent  Caterpillar 
and  all  other  leaf-eating  insects. 

Write  for  booklet  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO.,  51  Broad  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Hauber  Cooperage  Co. 

Apple  Barrels,  Second-Hand  Whiskey  and  Cider 
Barrels  and  Kegs;  Apple  Boxes,  Berry  Boxes  and 
Crates  and  Baskets. 

Staves,  Heading  and  Hoops  and  Coopers’  Sup- 
plies. Place  your  orders  early. 

Hauber  Cooperage  Co., Kansas  City, Mo. 


Gather  Your  Cherries  only  Successful  Cherry  Picker 

The  cherry  is  not  touched  or  bruised  by  the  hand.  The  long,  unsight- 
ly stem  is  severed  and  most  of  it  is  left  upon  the  tree;  hence  the  fruit 
looks  much  more  attractive  in  the  box  or  basket,  and  keeps  much  better, 
and  the  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year’s  crop  are  not  injured.  It  is  held 
in  one  hand  and  operated  easily  and  rapidly.  The  other  hand  is  free  to 
hold  the  twigs,  etc.  Every  cherry  that  is  clipped  goes  into  the  cup  and 
la  secured.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  gives  good  satisfaction. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  76c;  2 for  $1.26.  Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory. 

ELWOOD  TATUM,  BOX  W,  WEST  BRANCH.  IOWA. 


Tobacco  Dust- Woolly  Aphis 

No  practicable  method  of  fighting  woolly  aphis  was  found  until  It  was 
learned  that  Tobacco  Dust  was  a sure  and  safe  remedy.  Now  the  use  of 
Tobacco  Dust  is  recommended  by  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station  as  the 
best  way  to  fight  this  insect. 

We  Sell  Tobacco  Dust  in  Any  Quantity 

Send  for  circular  quoting  prices.  Tobacco  Dust  is  applied  about  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  and  is  worth  what  it  costs  as  a fertilizer. 

Mayer  Fertilizer  6 J.  Co.,  5520  Bulwer  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Also  Mannfaotnrers  of  the  Celebrated  Anchor  Brand  Fertilizers. 


Throw  Old-Style  Harrows  on  the  Junk  Pile! 

Naylor  2-in-1  Harrow  Does  the  Work  Better  in  Half  the  Time  — 

What’s  the  use  of  going:  over  your  fields  twice  when  once  over  with  my  Combination  Spring: 
and  Spike  Tooth  Harrow  will  do  the  work  and  do  it  better?  This  2-in-l  Harrow  makes  a 
perfect  seed-bed  in  half  the  time  and  with  half  the  labor  of  man  and  team  required  with  old- 
style  harrows  and  drags.  The  2-in-l  turn*  up  the  earth  and  pulverize*  it  AT  THE  SAME 
OPERATION.  The  little  picture  at  the  bottom  tells  part  of  the  story.  My  Catalogue  tells 


more  of  it,  and  hundreds  of  farmers  all  over 
story.  You  ought  to  hear  them  praise  it. 
pay*  for  itself  in  7 day*’  use.  It’s  a light 
you  ever  saw.  I f you  order  one  and  it  doesn’t 
paid  me.  Special  Confidential  Prica  to  first 

Naylor’s  Flint-Coated  Rubber  Roofing 
$1.45  and  up  per  Square  of  108  Sq.Feet. 

8 different  weights  to  select  from.  For 
ull  kinds  of  farm  buildings.  Steep  or 
flat  roofs.  Guaranteed.  Nails  and 
cement  with  every  roll.  Samples  free* 

J.  R.  Naylor,  NAYLOR  MFG.  CO.  | 

2 Hillgrove  Ave. La  Grange,  111.  | 


telling:  the  rest  of  the 
much  time  that  it 
as  fine  a seed-bed  as 
refund  every  cent  you 
writes.  Catalog 

FREE. 


34  Years  Selling  Direct 

Our  vehicles  and  harness  have  been  sold  direct  from  our  factory  to 
aser  for  a third  of  a century.  W e ship  for  examination  and  approval 
and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  You  are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied  as 
to  6tyle,  quality  and  price. 


mpmm 


We  are  the 
Largest 
Manufacturers 
in  the  World 


selling  to  the  con- 
sumer exclusively. 

We  make  200  styles 
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‘‘The  above  figures  show  that  to- 
bacco dust  was  tested  in  all  conceiv- 
able proportions.  In  all  instances  the 
dust  was  evenly  distributed  In-  the 
opening,  and  the  soil  replaced  on  top 
to  the  normal  level. 

“Nursery  stock  was  treated  at  Mor- 
row with  tobacco  dust  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Two  rows  each  50  feet 
long  were  selected.  A furrow  w<.s 
opened  on  both  sides  of  one  row,  the 
furrow  being  deep  enough  to  nearly 
expose  the  roots.  The  other  row  was 
opened  on  one  side  only.  Each  row 
fifty  feet  in  length  was  given  an  ap- 
plication of  ten  pounds  tobacco  dust, 
this  being  evenly  distributed  on  each 
side  of  one  row  and  on  one  side  only 
of  the  other  row.  Application  was 
made  May  13th,  1905. 

Effect  of  Tobacco  Dust. 

“Now,  concerning  the  result  of  the 
use  of  tobacco  dust,  we  find  that 
much  variation  was  apparent.  Rela- 
tive to  the  treatment  of  nursery  stock, 
we  found  that  the  aphis,  two  months 
after  treatment,  were  apparently  as 
abundant  as  on  the  untreated  rows. 
Where  the  dust  was  applied  on  one 
side  only  of  the  row,  the  aphis  ap- 
peared to  be  more  abundant  on  the 
untreated  side,  showing  that  they  had 
probably  shifted  position,  but  had  not 
been  killed.  As  the  aphis  were 
abundant  on  the  row  treated  with  to- 
bacco dust  on  both  sides,  it  seems 
certain  that  they  could  not  have  been 
killed  to  any  extent  on  the  row  treat- 
ed on  one  side  only,  but  that,  as  sug- 
gested, they  had  simply  shifted  posi- 
tion. 


of  dust  of  five  and  one-half  pounds 
per  tree  on  July  12th,  thus  making 
these  trees  deceive  over  twelve  pounds 
of  tobacco  dust  in  four  months.  Six 
weeks  after  the  second  treatment  ex- 
amination showed  that  the  aphis  were 
as  abundant  as  on  trees  that  received 
no  tobacco  dust  whatever. 

“In  view  of  the  above  results  we  feel 
that  apple  growers  should  be  warned 
against  attempting  to  destroy  the 
woolly  aphis  with  tobacco  dust  on  ap- 
ple trees  badly  infected  by  the  insect. 
It  is  true  that  tobacco  has  some  insec- 
ticidal value,  and  if  used  in  sufficient 
quantities  it  must  certainly  produce 
some  effect.  However-,  in  view  of  our 
results,  we  believe  that  one  applica- 
tion of  tobacco  dust  is  worth  no  more 
than  its  value  as  a fertilizer,  except 
when  used  around  young  trees,  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  act  as  a repellawt. 
Undoubtedly  the  tobacco  dust  mixed 
with  the  soil  at  the  time  of  planting 
would  be  valuable  as  a repellant,  anti 
at  the  same  time  act  as  a fertilizer. 
Concerning  the  fertilizer  value,  in 
comparison  with  other  fertilizers,  it 
is  out  of  the  province  of  this  bulletin 
to  state. 

“One  more  word  should  be  said 
with  reference  to  the  use  of  tobacco 
dust  as  an  insecticide.  Some  grades 
contain  a higher  per  cent  of  nicotine 
than  others,  and  when  purchasing  this 
material  to  use  as  a fertilizer,  it  would 
be  well  to  attempt  to  get  a tobacco 
dust  having  the  highest  possible  in- 
secticidal value,  especially  when  the 
dust  is  to  be  used  around  apple  trees. 
At  the  same  time,  if  the  cost  of  the 


Infested  roots.  In  all  cases  the  emuls- 
ion was  applied  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  saturate  the  soil  to  a depth  of  two 
and  a half  to  three  Inches  in  the 
opening,  after  the  surface  soil  was  re- 
moved, and  immediately  after  treat- 
ment the  earth  was  replaced  to  the 
normal  level.  Later  examination 
showed  that  the  emulsion  soaked 
down  to  a depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  many  cases.  Hence  in  prac- 
tice we  do  not  believe  it  necessary 
to  use  quite  as  large  quantities  as 
was  used  in  our  experiments. 

“At  Morrow  in  1905  the  treatment 
with  kerosene  emulsion  was  made  on 
June  2d  and  3d.  The  examination  of 
the  treated  trees  was  made  July  28th 
and  September  12th,  1905,  and  again 
in  the  spring  of  1906.  None  of  the 
trees  showed  any  sign  of  being  in- 
jured by  the  kerosene.  This  is  re- 
markable considering  the  fact  that  40 
per  cent  emulsion  was  used  on  seven 
trees  in  the  orchard  and  on  a row  75 
feet  in  length  of  two-year-old  nur- 
sery stock.  This  treatment  of  nursery 
trees  may  be  considered  as  a particu- 
larly severe  test,  but  no  injury  result- 
ed. 

“At  Cornelia  in  1906  the  treatment 
with  kerosene  emulsion  was  made 
March  29th  and  30th,  and  the  trees 
were  examined  May  12th,  July  11th, 
and  October  19th.  Only  two  trees 
were  treated  with  40  per  cent  emuls- 
ion and  one  of  them  died  completely, 
while  the  other  showed  some  sign  of 
injury.  The  trees  treated  with  10, 
15,  20  and  30  per  cent  emulsion  did 
not  at  any  time  show  signs  of  injury. 
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FIGURE  2 — SHOWING  HOW  NURSERY  STOCK  WAS  TREATED  WITH  KEROSENE  EMULSION.  THIS  PHOTOGRAPH 
SHOWS  THE  OPEN  FURROWS  AFTEREMULSION  HAS  BEEN  APPLIED. 


“On  the  trees  in  the  orchard  at 
Morrow  the  result  was  slightly  better 
than  on  the  nursery  stock.  But  at 
Cornelia  the  result  was  no  better. 
Concerning  the  result  on  orchard 
trees  at  Morrow,  we  quote  from  Mr. 
Dean’s  report  on  the  first  year’s 
work:  ‘The  result  from  this  tobacco 
dust  treatment  was  variable  in  the 
extreme.  In  some  instances  all  the 
aphis  were  found  to  have  been  killed; 
again  some  trees  showed  only  a por- 
tion killed,  while  others  showed  all 
the  aphis  alive.’  Mr.  Dean  went  on  to 
say  that  the  rainfall  after  the  treat- 
ment, and  before  the  final  examina- 
tion, was  sufficient  to  rot  the  dust  and 
incorporate  it  thoroughly  with  the 
soil,  hence  giving  the  tobacco  dust  a 
fair  chance.  The  writer  was  present 
and  assisted  in  making  an  examina- 
tion of  the  trees,  and  he  feels  that 
the  result  in  general  might  be  said  to 
be  of  little,  if  any  value.  Some  un- 
treated trees  showed  practically  no 
live  aphis,  indicating  the  work  of 
some  agency  which  we  could  not  dis- 
cover. 

“The  result  from  the  use  of  tobacco 
at  Cornelia  was  even  less  satisfactory 
than  at  Morrow.  At  Cornelia  the 
first  examination  was  made  two 
months  after  treatment,  and  in  no 
case  could  It  be  said  that  the  tobacco 
dust  had  killed  a perceptible  number 
of  aphis.  A second  examination  was 
made  four  months  after  treatment  and 
the  same  condition  prevailed.  Treat- 
ed trees  showed  as  many  live  aphis  as 
the  untreated  trees. 

“Plat  1 of  the  trees  treated  at  Cor- 
nelia, which  had  received  seven 
pounds  of  tobacco  dust  per  tree  March 
26th,  was  given  a second  application 


grade  containing  the  high  per  cent  of 
nicotine  is  much  more  than  the  other 
grades,  the  writer  would  recommend 
purchasing  the  tobacco  dust  for  its 
fertilizer  value  only.” 

Other  preparations  were  used  in 
these  tests,  such  as  applying  kainit, 
kainit  and  tobacco,  tobacco  stems, 
carbon  bisulphide,  etc.  All  were  In- 
effective except  the  latter,  and  it  was 
regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  the  tree.  In  fact,  many  trees  were 
killed  with  this  preparation. 

Kerosene  Emulsion  Preparation. 

This  is  the  preparation  which  gave 
the  best  results,  and  which  the  author 
recommends.  Kerosene  emulsion  was 
made  by  using  the  formula  of  two  gal- 
lons of  kerosene,  one-half  pound  of 
whale  oil  soap,  one  gallon  of  water. 
This  emulsion  was  diluted  with  sev- 
enteen gallons  of  water  to  make  a 10 
per  cent  solution,  with  ten  and  one- 
third  gallons  of  water  to  make  a 15 
per  cent  solution,  and  with  seven  gal- 
lons of  water  to  make  a 20  per  cent 
solution.  This  mixture  was  used  at 
all  strengths,  from  10  per  cent  up  to 
40  per  cent.  Badly  infested  trees  were 
used,  and  the  trees  were  prepared  for 
treatment  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  tobacco  dust  treatment.  The  di- 
ameter of  the  circle  of  earth  removed 
from  about  the  trees  varied  with  the 
size  of  the  trees  and  the  spread  of  the 
infested  roots. 

Concerning  the  results  of  this  treat- 
ment, Prof.  Smith  says:  “Without  go- 
ing into  details  concerning  the  differ- 
ent tests  of  kerosene  emulsion  it  may 
be  stated  that  all  the  aphis  were 
killed  by  every  application,  from  the 
weakest  to  the  strongest,  wherever 
the  emulsion  came  in  contact  with  the 


All  the  aphis  were  killed  by  the 
emulsion  in  the  circle  where  the  ap- 
plication was  made.  Trees  from 
which  the  soil  was  removed  to  a dis- 
tance of  two  feet  on  all  sides,  or  in 
other  words,  in  a circle  of  over  four 
feet  in  diameter,  were  in  some  in- 
stances entirely  freed  from  the  aphis. 
On  trees  where  the  earth  was  not  re- 
moved over  fifteen  inches  on  all  sides, 
live  aphis  was  sometimes  found  out- 
side the  circle  receiving  the  applica- 
tion. These  conditions  prevailed  on 
all  the  trees  treated  with  kerosene 
emulsion.  There  were  no  exceptions. 
Wherever  the  kerosene  emulsion  was 
applied  the  aphis  were  killed. 

Lasting  Effects  of  Kerosene  Emulsion. 

“It  is  not  enough  to  state  that  the 
emulsion  killed  all  the  aphis.  It  did 
more.  The  odor  of  kerosene  re- 
mained in  the  soil  for  several  months 
and  acted  as  a repellant.  Mr.  Reed 
examined  trees  July  11th  which  had 
been  treated  with  20  per  cent  emuls- 
ion on  March  30th,  or  in  other  words, 
three  and  one-half  months  after  the 
application,  and  found  that  the  kero- 
sene odor  was  quite  perceptible  in  the 
soil  to  a depth  of  twelve  inches.  Even 
the  10  per  cent  emulsion  was  suf- 
ficient to  cause  the  earth  to  smell  of 
kerosene  three  months  after  treat- 
ment, though  the  odor  was  not  as 
strong  as  where  the  stronger  emuls- 
ion was  applied.  The  same  condi- 
tion was  observed  at  Morrow  in  1905. 
Trees  treated  with  20  per  cent  emuls- 
ion on  June  3d  were  examined  Sep- 
tember 12th,  and  at  that  time,  over 
three  months  after  treatment,  the 
odor  of  kerosene  was  detected  in  the 
soil. 

"As  a repellant  the  kerosene  emuls- 
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Ion  acts  perfectly.  It  Is  true  that 
aphis  may  live  outside  the  circle 
treated  with  the  emulsion,  but  as 
long  as  the  odor  of  kerosene  remains 
in  the  soil  the  young  aphis  will  not 
work  back  to  the  main  roots  of  the 
trees.  Those  who  are  most  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  woolly  aphis 
will  understand  that  it  is  not  possible, 
by  any  ordinary  treatment,  to  kill  the 
aphis  on  roots  several  feet  from  the 
trunk  of  the  trees,  nor  is  that  nec- 
essary. If  kept  off  the  main  roots  for 
a distance  of  three  feet  on  all  sides, 
the  aphis  will  not  be  able  to  seriously 
injure  such  trees.  Where  the  old 
roots  of  badly  infested  trees  have  been 
seriously  damaged  by  woolly  aphis,  if 
the  aphis  are  killed,  and  the  trees 
given  good  attention  otherwise,  new 
roots  will  form  to  give  the  trees  new 
life. 

Caution  Against  Using  Kerosene 
Emulsion  on  Dormant  Trees. 

“Our  work  with  kerosene  emulsion 
does  not  prove  conclusively  that  it 
should  not  be  used  while  trees  are 
dormant,  but  the  result  of  using  40 
per  cent  emulsion  at  Cornelia,  March 
29  th,  before  the  trees  had  com- 
menced to  grow,  would  indicate  that 
the  emulsion  should  not  be  used  on 
orchard  trees  while  they  are  in  a dor- 
mant condition.  This  opinion  Is 
strengthened  by  the  results  obtained 
In  Georgia  and  other  states  from  the 
use  of  kerosene  emulsion  on  dormant 
peach  trees.  We  have  frequently 
used  the  emulsion  at  20  and  25  per 
cent  strengths,  in  summer  on  peach 
trees  without  injury,  but  the  same 
strength  used  In  winter  has  often 
proved  disastrous.  The  reason  for 
this  is  evidently  owing  to  the  fact  that 
when  the  trees  are  full  of  sap  the 
kerosene  does  not  penetrate  enough  to 
cause  injury.  This  statement  is  made 
to  help  explain  why  we  warn  apple 
growers  against  using  kerosene  emuls- 
ion on  dormant  trees.  When  kerosene 
emulsion  is  used  at  the  strength  rec- 
ommended below  we  do  not  believe 
the  trees  would  be  injured  at  any 
time  of  year,  but  In  the  absence  of 
definite  information  concerning  this 
point  it  seems  best  to  recommend 
kerosene  emulsion  treatment  for 
spring  after  the  trees  commence  to 
grow,  or  during  summer,  before  the 
last  of  July.  In  apple  orchards  where 
cultivation  is  not  kept  up  during  sum- 
mer the  trees  are  liable  to  stop  grow- 
ing after  July.  Furthermore,  when 
recommending  kerosene  emulsion  for 
spring  or  early  summer  treatment,  we 
consider  the  fact  that  much  damage 
from  woolly  aphis  may  be  prevented 
if  the  insects  are  killed  early  in  the 
season. 

What  Strength  to  Use  and  How  Much. 

“Kerosene  emulsion  at  10  and  15 
per  cent  strength  has  proved,  in  our 
experiments,  to  kill  all  the  aphis 
reached  by  the  emulsion.  20  and  30 
per  cent  have  not  injured  a single 
tree.  After  careful  consideration  of 
the  subject  we  believe  it  best  to  rec- 
ommend the  use  of  15  per  cent 
emulsion  for  treating  badly  infested 
trees.  The  odor  of  the  kerosene  at  15 
per  cent  strength  will  extend  further 
away  from  the  circle  of  application 
than  the  10  per  cent  strength,  and  for 
that  reason  it  will  in  general  be  found 
most  thoroughly  effective. 

“Concerning  the  amount  of  emuls- 
ion to  use  the  grower  must  depend 
largely  on  his  own  judgment.  The 
amount  should  vary  with  the  size  of 
the  trees,  the  degree  of  infestation, 
and  the  spread  of  the  infested  roots. 
In  all  cases  it  would  be  best  to  re- 
move the  soil  aboutlS  to  18  inches  on 
all  sides  of  the  tree  to  a depth  of  2% 
to  3 Inches,  or  enough  to  partially 
expose  the  infested  roots.  In  a cir- 
cle of  this  size  the  amount  of  emuls- 
ion necessary  to  saturate  the  soil  3 
to  4 Inches  deep,  will  usually  be  from 
2%  to  3 gallons.  The  soil  should  be 
fairly  dry  when  the  emulsion  Is  ap- 
plied, if  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. Large  trees  having  Infested 
roots  spreading  out  3 to  4 feet  on  all 
sides  should  be  prepared  for  treat- 
ment by  removing  the  soil  in  a cir- 
cle of  not  less  than  5 feet  in  diam- 
eter. For  this  area  it  will  generally 
take  about  5 to  6 gallons  of  emulsion. 
In  all  cases  replace  the  removed  soil 
after  the  emulsion  has  been  applied. 

Cost  of  Treatment  with  Kerosene 
Emulsion. 

“The  cost  of  applying  kerosene 
emulsion  will  vary  greatly  with  the 
size  of  the  trees  and  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  use.  The  individual  may 
easily  figure  out  the  cost  for  himself. 
Apple  trees  from  4 to  10  years  of  age, 
if  of  ordinary  size,  should  be  treated 
at  a cost  of  from  4 to  8 cents  per  tree. 
■This  figure  is  based  on  using  emuls- 
ion at  15  per  cent  strength.  At  10 


per  cent  the  cost  would  be  reduced 
somewhat.  Compared  with  tobacco 
dust  treatment  the  kerosene  emulsion 
is  fully  as  cheap,  and  considering  the 
latter  treatment  may  be  thoroughly 
depended  upon  to  kill  the  aphis,  the 
emulsion  might  well  be  considered  by 
far  the  cheapest.  One  application  of 
either  10  or  15  per  cent  emulsion  will 
be  found  sufficient  for  one  year.  We 
believe  that  treatment  for  two  years 
in  succession  will  practically  destroy 
all  the  aphis  on  ordinary  sized  trees. 
Large  trees  are  naturally  more  diffi- 
cult to  treat  thoroughly,  because  the 
aphis  may  be  on  roots  five  or  six  feet 
distant  from  the  base  of  the  trees.  Of 
course  it  is  Impracticable  to  attempt 
to  kill  the  aphis  by  direct  treatment 
except  over  a limited  area. 

Treatment  of  Nursery  Stock  with  Ker- 
osene Emulsion. 

“Nurserymen  should  make  use  of 
this  treatment.  Infested  stock  may 
be  treated  In  the  field  where  it  Is 
growing,  or  the  trees  may  be  taken 
up  and  dipped.  Orchardists  who  pur- 
chase stock  will  find  it  worth  their 
trouble  to  dip  all  stock  before  plant- 
ing. For  treating  nursery  stock  in  the 
rows  we  recommend  using  10  per  cent 
emulsion.  This  is  strong  enough,  as 
the  roots  of  the  stock  do  not  extend 
far  and  the  emulsion  will  reach  prac- 
tically all  the  aphis.  This  treatment 
is  easier  than  treatment  of  Infested 
orchard  trees. 

“For  dipping  nursery  trees  we  rec- 
ommend the  use  of  15  per  cent  kero- 
sene emulsion.  The  stock  should  be 
freed  from  all  lumps  of  dirt,  and  the 
roots  dipped  In  the  emulsion  for  a 
minute  or  two  and  then  spread  out 
to  dry  for  a few  minutes.  After  trees 
are  dipped  they  should  not  be  piled 
in  heaps,  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
the  drip  from  the  upper  trees  run- 
ning down  and  accumulating  on  the 
ones  below.  If  this  occurred  the  low- 
er trees  would  in  reality  receive  a 
double,  or  even  greater  treatment, 
which  might  result  in  severe  injury  to 
the  stock. 

“Nurserymen  and  orchardists  should 
be  cautioned  especially  against  using 
improperly  prepared  kerosene  emuls- 
ion for  dipping  trees.  If  the  kerosene 
appears  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
bucket,  barrel,  or  whatever  is  used 
for  dipping  the  stock,  the  emulsion 
should  at  once  be  discarded  and  a 
fresh  supply  prepared.  Pure  kero- 
sene will  injure  almost  any  kind  of 
tree,  and  if  one  attempts  to  dip  nur- 
sery stock  in  emulsion  that  shows 
some  free  kerosene  on  top,  it  is  al- 
most like  dipping  the  roots  in  pure 
kerosene.” 

This  bulletin  is  very  practical  and 
will  be  very  helpful.  It  is  but  an- 
other proof  of  the  fact  that  treatment 
which  is  effective  in  one  part  of  the 
country  is  not  always  effective  in 
other  sections.  This  much  should  be 
added  regarding  the  tobacco  dust 
treatment:  Since  Prof.  Stedman  first 
recommended  the  use  of  this  prep- 
aration a number  of  years  ago  the  de- 
mand for  tobacco  dust  has  increased 
until  the  price  has  greatly  advanced. 
This  has  led  to  adulteration,  and  much 
of  the  tobacco  dust  sold  today  con- 
tains great  quantities  of  dirt,  which 
of  course  weakens  the  dust  as  an  in- 
secticide, besides  making  it  more  ex- 
pensive to  the  purchaser. 


Money  Lost  in  Jolts 


Can  you  estimate  how  much  your  wagon — and  loads  of  stock,  fruit  and  pro- 
duce—are  Injured  by  lack  of  springs?  It  may  seem  much  when  only  given  a 
passing  thought — but  those  who  have  tried  bolster  springs  know  that  It  Is  con- 
siderable. Harvey  Bolster  Springs  are  made  of  the  finest  spring  steel,  tempered 
to  the  point  of  perfection,  rigidly  tested  and  tried.  They  fit  any  wagon. 

We  unreservedly  guarantee  these  springs  for  all  time.  If,  from  any  defect 
of  material  or  workmanship,  a Harvey  Spring  does  not  give  satisfaction,  at  any 
time — one  year  or  ten  years — we  will  make  It  good  without  a word  of  argument. 

FREE  TRIAL  OF  HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRING 

Every  dealer  Is  authorized  to  let  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  out  on  30  days’ 
free  trial.  If  they  fall  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  return  them  and  the  trial 
will  not  cost  one  cent. 

We  sell  through  dealers — It’s  more  economical  and  you  see  what  you’re  get- 
ting before  buying.  If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Harvey  Bolster  Springs,  ask  him 
to  write  us  mentioning  your  name.  We’ll  send  him  prices  and  YOU  WILL’  GET 
A USEFUL  SOUVENIR  with  full  particulars  about  Harvey  Bolster  Springs.  It 
Is  a pleasure  to  ride  In  a farm  wagon  with  Harvey  Bolster  Springs. 

HARVEY  SPRING  COMPANY,  147  Carver  Ave.,  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


The  Best  Agricultural  Sprays  in  the  World  are  the 

f,T  . PURE  PARIS  GREEN  for  Chewing  Insects 

Lion  i BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  for  Rot,  Blight  and  Mildew. 

_ J CALIFORNIA  WASH  for  San  Jose  Scale. 

Brand  I KEROSENE  EMULSION  for  Sucking  Insects,  Lice. 

1 ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  for  Chewing  Insects. 

Put  up  in  convenient  sizes,  and  at  Right  Prices.  Send  for  our  booklet.  When, 
Why  and  How  to  Spray.  Mention  this  paper. 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Sprays  In  the  U.  8, 


Do  You  Want  to  Raise  Fruit? 

If  you  do.  consider  these  facts  abont  Paonia,  Colorado: 

Paonla  Apples  in  1906  netted  the  growers  an  average  of  $1.02  % per.  bu. 

Paonia  Peaches  in  1906  netted  the  growers  an  average  of  $1.60  per.  bu. 

Paonla  minimum  temperature  1906,  44  degrees;  maximum,  95  degrees. 

Paonia  has  pure  spring  water  and  coal  within  3 miles  for  $1.50. 

Paonla  has  not  had  a crop  failure  In  20  years. 

Orchards  and  orchard  lands  can  be  had  so  they  will  net  you  20  percent  on  your 
Investment.  Will  you  let 

CLINE  & HUFTY,  PAONIA,  COLO.,  tell  you  more  about  it?.  Write. 


THE  OLDS  AIR-COOLED  SPRAYING  OUTFIT 

Our  new  Olde  air-cooled  engine  Is  Type  A designed  particu- 
larly for  spraying  work.  It  Is  3 h.  p.,  weighs  *60  lbs.,  does  away 
with  water  tank  and  Is  very  light  "We  will  sell  the  engine  alone, 
mounted  or  unmounted,  with  or  without  sprayer. 

Sand  for  our  new  catalogue  and  tell  ua  your  requirements  in  engines  for 

the  farm. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  OO.,  937  Chestnut  St.,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


Vapor  Cooled  gasoline  Engines 

The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  in  the  world.  Absolutely  frost  proof 
and  cannot  freeze. 

Patented  May  15.  190«. 

The  king  of  all  gasoline  engines.  Our 
catalogue  will  tell  you  all  about  them,  also 
our  power  and  sweep  feed  grinders  Send 
today. 

WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO- 
OS Third  Avenue,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


How  do  you  Shred 
Fodder — Grind  Feed- 
Pump  Water — Saw®' 
Wood— Shell  Corn? 


l-'v  O you  do  it  in  the  old  slow  hand- 
) power  way,  or  do  you  do  it  up 
lu  a hurry  with  a gasoline 
I engine? 

The  easy  way,  the  cheap  way,  the 
quick  way,  and  the  labor-saving  way, 
to  do  these  jobs  and  many  others  on 
the  farm  is  with  gasoline  engine 
power. 

It  will  cost  you  but  Sc  an  hour  to 
run  an  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine 
generating  three  horse  power.  The 
engine  is  always  ready  when  you 
want  it — right  when  you  want  it — 
you  don’t  even  need  to  light  a fire 
to  start  it.  Just  close  the  switch, 
open  the  fuel  valve  and  give  the  flv- 
wheel  a turn  by  hand — that’s  all. 


It’s  so  easy  to  start  and 
to  run;  it  is  so  simple  an 
operation  that  before  you’ve 
had  one  a month  you  will  be  using  it 
for  all  sorts  of  things. 

A gasoline  engine  is  almost  in- 
dispensable on  the  modern,  up-to- 
date  farm,  but  be  careful  when  you 
buy.  Sopie  gasoline  engines  are 
better  than  others,  and  it  will  pay 
you  to  do  a little  investigating. 


how  they  waste  none. 

— How  easy  it  is  to  operate  them. 
— How  much  power  they  furnish. 

I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engines  are  made 
in  two  styles  and  several  sizes: — 
Vertical,  2 and  3 horse  power. 
Horizontal  (portable  and  stationary), 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  15  and  20  horse  power. 
Ordinary  stove  gasoline  is  used  for 
fuel  and  there  is  no  danger  whatever. 


Learn  all  about  I.  H.  C.  Engines. 

— About  their  simple  construction. 

— About  their  strength  and  dura- 
bility. 

— How  little  fuel  the}'  use  and 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGO,  U.  S 

(INCORPORATED.) 


Go  to  our  local  agent  for  a talk 
about  power  for  the  farm,  or  if  this 
is  not  convenient,  write  for  catalog. 

A. 
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Program  of  the  Nurserymen’s  Meeting. 

Mr.  Eugene  W.  Stark,  chairman  of 
the  program  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Nurserymen,  has 
made  public  the  program  of  the  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Cadillac, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  June  12  to  14,  next. 
This  meeting  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  the  association  has 
ever  held,  and  the  program  is  a good 
one.  It  discusses  certain  lines  of  nur- 
sery work  on  which  there  ought  to  be 
greater  uniformity  among  the  differ- 
ent firms,  and  much  good  is  expected 
to  come  from  the  discussion  of  the 
various  subjects. 

The  meeting  will  be  called  to  order 
at  9:30  a.  m.,  June  12,  by  President 
Harrison,  and  the  visitors  will  be  wel- 
comed to  the  state  of  Michigan  by 
Charles  A.  Ilgenfritz  of  Monroe,  and 
by  Mayor  Wm.  H.  Thompson  of  De- 
troit. Response  will  be  by  Charles  T. 
Smith  of  Georgia  and  Stanley  H.  Wat- 
son of  Texas.  Then  will  follow  the 
reports  of  President  Harrison,  Secre- 
tary Seger,  Treasurer  Tates,  Special 
Representative  Albertson  and  the 
various  standing  committees. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  first 
day  will  be  taken  up  with  the  follow- 
ing program: 

“Preparing  Nursery  Land” — R.  G. 
Chase,  Geneva,  N.  T.;  C.  C.  Mayhew, 
Sherman  Texas;  John  Siebenthaler, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

“Cultivating  Nursery  Stock” — C.  M. 
Hobbs,  Bridgeport,  Ind.;  J.  F.  Donald- 
son, Warsaw,  Ky.;  George  Marshall, 
Arlington,  Neb. 

“Growing  and  Grading  Apple  Seed- 
lings and  Apple  Trees” — F.  M.  Wat- 
son, Topeka,  Kan.;  E'.  S.  Welch,  Shen- 
andoah, Iowa;  R.  J.  Bagby,  New 
Haven,  Mo. 

“Growing  Peach” — J.  C.  Hale,  Win- 
chester, Tenn.;  W.  T.  Hood,  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  F.  D.  Green,  Perry,  Ohio. 

The  meeting  of  the  Nurserymen’s 
Mutual  Protective  Association  will  be 
held  the  afternoon  of  June  12,  at  4 
o’clock,  at  a place  to  be  announced. 

At  the  evening  session  Prof.  John 
Craig,  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  will  deliver  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  “The  Nurseries 
of  the  United  States.”  Pictures  will  be 
shown  of  some  of  the  leading  nur- 
series of  the  country,  illustrating  dif- 
ferent phases  of  nursery  work. 

The  morning  session  of  the  13th  will 
discuss  the  following  program: 

“Growing,  Grading  and  Storing 
Grapes” — E.  H.  Pratt,  Fredonia,  N. 
Y.;  Eugene  Willett,  North  Collins, 
N.  T. 

"Growing  Ornamentals”  — W.  H. 
Wyman,  North  Arlington,  Mass.;  R.  C. 
Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.;  George  C. 
Perkins,  Newark,  N.  J. 

“Growing  Cherry” — W.  F.  Heikes, 
Huntsville,  Ala.;  J.  W.  Gaines,  Xenia, 
Ohio;  Harry  D.  Simpson,  Vincennes, 
Ind. 

"Growing  Small  Fruits” — W.  N. 
Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio;  M.  E. 
Chandler,  Argentine,  Kan.;  O.  A.  S. 
Baldwin,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

“Spraying  Nursery  Stock” — J.  H. 
Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.;  M. 
McDonald,  Salem,  Ore. 

The  afternoon  program  Includes  the 
following  discussion,  followed  by  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Nursery- 
men’s Protective  Association: 

"Storage  of  Nursery  Stock” — D.  S. 
Lake,  Shenandoah,  Iowa;  J.  M.  Un- 
derwood, Lake  City,  Minn.;  H.  G. 
Bryant,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

“How  Can  Nurserymen  Prevent  Ap- 
ple Crown-Gall  and  Hairy-Root” — 
Prof.  G.  C.  Hedgecock,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

“Marketing  Nursery  Stock” — Chas. 
E.  Greening,  Monroe,  Mich.;  C.  J. 
Maloy,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  George  H. 
Whiting,  Yankton,  S.  D. 

“Shall  This  Association  Attempt  to 
Establish  Standard  Sizes  or  Grades  for 
Fruit  Trees?” — J.  M.  Pitkin,  Newark, 
N.  Y.;  A.  F.  Bernardin,  Parsons, 
Kan.;  Abner  Hoopes,  West  Chester, 
Pa. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  day, 
June  14,  the  following  will  be  the 
program: 

"Managing  Salesmen” — J.  W.  Hill, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  C.  R.  Burr,  Man- 
chester, Conn. 

"Need  of  Co-operation  Among  Nur- 
serymen”— J.  H.  Dayton,  Painesville, 
Ohio;  H.  S.  Bird,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich. 

“Shall  We  Change  the  Date  of  An- 
nual Meeting?”  — William  Pitkin, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ; Peter  Younger, 
Geneva,  Neb.;  report  of  committees 
on  exhibits  and  resolutions,  and  elec- 
tion of  officers  and  selection  of  next 
place  of  meeting. 

The  committee  on  entertainment  is 
arranging  some  special  treats  for  the 
visitors.  It  is  likely  the  meetings  of 
the  two  protective  associations  will  be 
held  at  the  same  time,  leaving  one  af- 


ternoon open  for  a trolley  ride  to 
Belle  Isle  Park,  which  is  now  being 
arranged.  The  annual  banquet  of  the 
society  will  probably  be  held  Thurs- 
day evening.  On  the  whole,  the  meet- 
ing at  Detroit  is  expected  to  be  one 
of  the  best  the  association  has  ever 
held. 

It  seems  that  the  railroads  decline 
to  make  the  customary  reduced  rates 
for  this  meeting,  but  it  iis  announced 
that  the  regular  summer  excursion 
rates  will  go  into  effect  June  1,  so 
that  persons  who  expect  to  attend  the 
meeting  should  consult  their  local 
ticket  agent.  Those  who  are  situated 
so  that  they  can  use  the  boat  from 
Buffalo  to  Detroit,  or  from  Cleveland 
to  Detroit,  may  get  special  concessions 
for  parties  of  ten  or  more  by  apply- 
ing to  the  passenger  agents  of  the 
lines  covering  these  trips.  For  the 
trip  from  Cleveland  to  Detroit,  write 
Detroit  & Cleveland  Navigation  Co., 
L.  G.  Lewis,  G.  P.  & T.  A.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  For  the  trip  from  Buffalo  to 
Detroit  write  Detroit  & Buffalo  Steam- 
boat Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

^ ^ 

A Special  Issue  for  Nurserymen  Next 
Month. 

The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men will  be  held  at  the  Cadillac  Hotel, 
Detroit  ,Mich.,  June  12,  13  and  14,  and 
on  account  of  this  meeting  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  have  a special  number  for 
the  nurserymen  next  month.  The 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen  is 
composed  of  the  best  firms  in  the 
country,  and  the  annual  meetings  are 
most  enjoyable  and  profitable  occas- 
ions. This  year  the  meeting  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  largest  and  best  the 
association  has  ever  held,  and  the  June 
Fruit-Grower  will  contain  some  spe- 
cial articles  in  regard  to  the  same. 

Advertisers  which  desire  to  reach 
nurserymen  can  find  no  better  medi- 
um than  the  June  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  Write  today  about  it.  and 
have  your  copy  in  our  hands  by  the 
20th  of  May.  Every  nurseryman  in  the 
United  States  will  be  reached  with  the 
June  Fruit-Grower,  besides  the  best  lot 
of  horticulturists  in  every  part  of  the 
world. 

■Sjit,  ^ 

Chance  to  Get  a Big  Farm  Paper  Free. 

We  wish  to  send  you  our  great 
farm  paper  absolutely  free  for  three 
months  if  you  will  do  us  a small  fa- 
vor. Just  send  us  names  and  addresses 
of  five  good  farmers  and  enclose  2- 
cent  stamp.  Address  Valley  Farmer, 
4 25  Jackson  street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

^ 

Blooded  Stock,  Oxford,  Pa.,  is  at- 
tracting much  attention  by  the  spe- 
cial articles  now  appearing  in  it  each 
month.  The  April  issue  will  be  on 
“Silos  and  Ensilage.”  Send  in  your 
subscription.  50  cents  a pear;  3 years 
$1.00. 

■Sj-fc  *5|fc  -Sijjfc 

“My  wife  has  received  three  copies 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  and  studies  them 
with  a great  deal  of  Interest.  I do 
not  believe  she  would  consent  to  be 
without  The  Fruit-Grower,  so  I send 
her  subscription.” — J.  T.  Kerr,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

ForIRRIGATED  ORCHARDS 
To  CULTIVATE  PROPERLY 

There  is  only  one  Disc  Harrow  made  that 
will  hold  the  ground  perfectly  level;  that  Is 
the  Double  Action  Cutaway  Extension. 

E.  G.  Mendenhall  Is  the  General  Agent, 
Box  300.  Klnmundy,  111. 

Send  for  his  circulars. 


For  Handling  & Shipping 
Fruits  & Vegetable* 

You  can  get  nothing  stronger  and 
cheaper  than  this  crate,  made  out  of 
hardwood  slats. 


per 


Price  of  open  crate, 
crate,  $10  per  100. 

Price  of  closed  crate,  for  shipping,  K.  D., 
14c  per  crate,  $12  per  100. 

We  make  Climax  Grape  and  Peach 
Baskets,  Bushel  Baskets  with  covers, 
etc. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  COMPANY, 
Burlington,  Iowa. 


100%  On  Your  Money 
Every  Year 
For  Twenty  Years 

This  is  the  marvelously  good  investment  that 
more  than  800,000  users  have  actually  found  the 
DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR  to  be. 

With  the  average  number  of  cows  a DE  LAVAL 
machine  saves  and  earns  its  whole  cost  the  first  year, 
which  it  continues  to  do  yearly  for  its  established  life 
of  fully  twenty  years  more  to  come. 

There  surely  isn’t  another  such  investment,  either 
on  the  farm  or  off  it,  open  to  .anyone  having  cream 
to  separate.  Why  delay  making  it? 

As  for  the  first  cost,  if  you  have  the  ready  cash 
there  is  a fair  discount  for  it,  but  if  you  have  not,  any 
reputable  buyer  may  secure  a DE  LAVAL  machine 
on  such  liberal  terms  that  the  machine  is  actually  free 
of  cost,  for  it  will  earn  its  cost  and  more  while  you 
are  paying  for  it. 

Send  at  once  for  catalogue  and  full  particulars. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


RaNOOLRM  ft  OANAL  StK., 

CHICAGO. 

ISIS  Pilbirt  Strut, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

G ft  I I Drumm  St., 
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EWALD’S 

FOLDING 


BERRY  BOX 


p’jQ-  Patent  applied  for  JTj  q g 


Fig.  3 


Figure  1 shows  box  folded  ready  for  packing  and  shipping.  Fig.  2 shows  box 
squared  up  bottom  not  In  place.  Fig.  3 shows  bottom  in  place  and  ready  for  use. 
MADE  OF  BIRCH  VENEER,  THE  BEST  YET. 

The  neatest,  most  convenient  and  most  serviceable  box  on  the  market.  If  you 
want  the  best,  take  no  other;  there  is  none  just  as  good.  Sample  box  free  if  you 
send  6 cents  in  stamps  for  postage. 

Sheldon.  Iowa.  March  11.  1907. 

I used  the  Ewald  Folding  Boxes  last  season  and  have  placed  my  order 
again  this  season  for  15,000.  It  Is  the  best  folding  box  I have  used  or  seen. 
Those  who  do  not  use  boxes  in  carload  lots  and  put  them  up  with  a wire 
stapling  machine  cannot  afford  to  bo  without  the  Ewald  Folding  Box. 

A.  R.  TOOTHAKER. 

Write  us  early  for  particulars  of  this  folding  box;  also  about  Crates,  quarts  and 
pints  in  the  flat.  We  make  a specialty  of  carload  orders,  shipped  direct  from  mills. 

Manufacturers  of  Berry  Boxes — We  have  Just  had  our  patent  allowed  on  this  box. 
We  only  cover  the  northwestern  states  in  their  sale,  and  will  sell  shop  or  state  rights 
for  the  Eastern.  Southern  and  Coast  states.  This  box  can  be  made  of  paper  and  wood 
veneer,  takes  less  material  to  make  than  any  other  Michigan  Hallock  box  made. 

600,000  sold  last  season  and  not  one  dissatisfied  customer.  If  you  are  Interested, 
write  us  now,  for  this  ad.  may  not  appear  again  this  year. 

EWALD  FRUIT  PACKAGE  COMPANY 

3409  University  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


TREES 


FOR  81  YEARS 

HAVE  MAINTAINED 
THEIR  RECORD-HIGHEST  QUALITY, 
LOW  PRICE.  We  ofler  the  only  GENUINE  STOCK  of  the 
superb  new  fruits:  KING  DAVID,  DELICIOUS,  BLACK  BEN, 
CHAMPION  and  SENATOR  Apples:  BANNER,  SUNRISE,  Grapes: 
GOLD  Plum,  FAME  Pear,  etc.  Finest  stock  f TADK  LOUISIANA,  MO. 
in  the  U.  S.  of  all  leading  commercial  sorts.  xl  Rockport,  Illinois 

WEEKLY  and  want  more  AllLonw  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Price-list,  etc.  FREE.  oiaU”  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


A low  wagon 
at  a low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  any- 
where a horse 
can  travel. 


We  PAY  Salesmen. 


Why  carry  loads  of  water  to  spray?  Do  the  ^ 
work  more  effectually,  quickly  and  easily  by  ^ 
applying  the  insect  poison  direct  with  the  0 

ACME  POWDER  GUN  %l 

It  puts  the  powder  right  to  the  spot— under 
and  all  about  the  leaves  and  stems.  Bugs,  A 
worms  and  insects  can’t  escape;  and  just  a C 
puff  to  the  plant  does  the  business.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  send  81.00  and  his  name— we  jk 
will  ship  Powder  Gun,  charges  paid.  Handles  ^ 
any  kind  of  powder  insecticide.  Ask  for  little 
book  for  particulars,  sent  free.  %l 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  # 
Box  630  Travorse  City.  Michigan#  _ 
k . . 


Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 

Steel  Wheels 

for  rarm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag- 
gered  spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  anv 
width  of  tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle 

For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to  1 

Empire Mfg.  Co.,  Bo*  6-H,  Quincy,  III. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Until  You  Investigate 
“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN," 
a two-cylinder  gasoline,  kero- 
sene or  alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing  power.  Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylin- 
der engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costs  Less  to  Buy — Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  overcome.  Cheap- 
ly mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  is  a combination  portable,  stationary  or  traction  engine.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Meagher  and  15th  Sts.,  Chicago,  This  is  our  fifty-third  year. 
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The  Injury  to  the  Fruit  Crop. 

Our  reports  this  month  tell  the  tale 
of  widespread  injury  to  the  fruit  crop. 
Not  in  many  years  have  the  reports 
of  injury  come  from  so  widely 
scattered  sections.  The  only  hopeful 
sign  is  that  just  as  we  go  to  press  re- 
ports are  becoming  a little  more  hope- 
ful from  some  localities,  for  it  seems 
that  late-blooming  varieties  are  com- 
ing out  better  than  had  been  expected. 
Let  us  hope  that  these  hopeful  re- 
ports will  be  more  than  justified  by 
future  developments.  At  best,  how- 
ever, the  situation  is  bad — as  bad  as  it 
can  be,  and  the  loss  is  very  great  in- 
deed. It  certainly  has  been  a remark- 
able season. 

Organization  Is  Not  All. 

From  correspondence  with  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  it  is  evident  that  many  new 
shipping  associations  will  be  ready 
for  business  the  present  season.  While 
we  wish  these  organizations  the  great- 
est measure  of  success,  it  can  be  safe- 
ly said  that  some  of  them  are  doomed 
to  failure.  They  are  sure  to  fail,  for 
the  reason  that  the  persons  who  com- 
pose the  membership  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  organization  will  prove  a 
panacea  for  all  their  ills.  This  is  a 
great  mistake. 

Organization  is  well,  but  the  best 
organization  in  the  country  cannot 
succeed  unless  it  has  good  products  to 
dispose  of.  A good  organization  can- 
not make  a success  of  disposing  of 
poor  fruits.  Many  growers  are  giving 
their  attention  to  the  forming  of  asso- 
ciations, and  neglect  the  more  impor- 
tant subject  of  growing  the  crop. 

Those  organizations  which  will  suc- 
ceed are  those  which  insist  that  their 
members  shall  produce  good-quality 
fruit,  and  see  to  it  that  the  fruit  is 
well  packed  and  graded.  Unless  this 
is  done,  failure  is  sure.  Mark  this 
down  in  your  hat. 

The  Cost  of  the  Initial  Haul  of  Apples. 

While  lojver  freight  rates  on  ap- 
ples and  other  fruit  products  are  be- 
ing discussed,  it  might  be  well  to  call 
the  attention  of  growers  to  the  fact 
tha't  freight  rates  are  not  the  only 
transportation  charges  which  must  be 
met.  A report  from  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  getting  apples  to 
the  shipping  stations  is  very  high  in 
many  states. 

In  arriving  at  the  cost  of  hauling 
apples  to  shipping  stations  reports 
were  received  from  114  counties  in 
different  states  of  the  Union.  The  av- 
erage distance  apples  are  hauled  to 
shipping  station,  according  to  these 
reports,  is  9.6  miles,  and  the  cost  of 
this  initial  haul  is  12  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds. 

While  this  is  the  average  for  the 
entire  country,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  some  states  have  a much  higher 
charge.  For  instance,  this  report 
shows  that,  with  six  Arkansas  coun- 
ties reporting,  the  average  haul  to 
shipping  station  is  19.2  miles — a great- 
er distance  than  prevails  in  any  other 
state.  The  cost  per  hundred  pounds 
for  hauling  the  Arkansas  apples  is  28 
cents.  Oregon  and  California  are  the 
states  having  the  next  longest  haul — 
11.8  and  15.6  miles  respectively.  The 
average  haul  as  reported  by  thirteen 
counties  in  Missouri  is  10.5  miles,  and 
the  average  cost  of  this  haul  is  12 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The  re- 
port from  fifteen  New  York  counties 


is  to  the  effect  that  the  average  haul 
is  7.4  miles,  and  the  average  cost  is  9 
cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

These  things  are  worth  considering. 
The  man  who  contemplates  planting 
a new  apple  orchard  must  realize 
that  his  fruit  will  compete  with  that 
grown  in  other  sections,  and  he  must 
prepare  to  meet  this  competition.  One 
is  justified  in  paying  a higher  price 
for  land  near  a shipping  station — or, 
better  still,  near  a good  market — If 
he  can  effect  a substantial  saving  in 
getting  his  fruit  to  market. 

In  arriving  at  this  saving  one  must 
consider  the  effect  of  the  long  haul 
upon  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  too. 
Fruit  must  be  well  packed  to  stand  a 
long  haul,  and  even  the  best-packed 
fruit  suffers  deterioration  because  of 
the  distance.  Fruit-growing  is  a busi- 
ness proposition,  and  one  must  study 
all  conditions  before  embarking  in  the 
business  on  a commercial  scale. 

How  Much  for  Depreciation? 

The  other  day  we  saw  an  inventory 
sheet  of  a manufacturing  plant,  and 
after  the  total  of  the  different  items 
had  been  figured,  the  owner  had 
charged  off  5 per  cent  for  deprecia- 
tion. He  explained  what  we  all  know 
— that  every  year  his  machines  are 
worth  less  than  they  were  the  year 
previous,  and  so  he  charges  off  5 per 
cent  for  depreciation.  And  this 
charge  is  low  enough. 

Now,  this  manufacturer  differs 
from  many  farmers;  he  knows  his 
plant  will  not  be  as  productive  next 
year  as  it  is  this  year,  on  account  of 
lessened  efficiency  of  his  machines. 
And  he  manages  his  business  accord- 
ingly. Many  farmers  might  learn  a 
lesson  from  this  business  man.  Their 
farms — which  are  their  manufactur- 
ing plants — will  be  less  productive 
next  year  than  they  are  this  season, 
unless  proper  steps  are  taken  to  con- 
serve the  soil  fertility.  A farm  will 
not  continue  to  produce  maximum 
crops  without  returning  fertility  to  the 
soil  any  more  than  this  manufactur- 
ing plant  could  be  operated  year  af- 
ter year  without  wearing  out. 

It  will  be  a good  plan  to  consider 
these  matters,  and  try  to  grow  a few 
cowpeas  this  season,  to  restore  some 
of  the  nitrogen  removed  by  the  grow- 
ing crops. 

3gi. 

The  Persistent  Man  Will  Win. 

A man  wrote  the  Rural  New  York- 
er that  San  Jose  scale  had  appeared 
in  his  orchard,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
if  he  should  spray  the  trees  or  aban- 
don it;  he  was  afraid  lime-sulphur 
mixture  would  take  all  the  skin  off 
his  face  and  hands,  and  was  other- 
wise worried.  The  letter  was  re- 
ferred to  J.  H.  Hale,  who  replies  in 
the  following  very  characteristic  man- 
ner: 

"It  seems  funny  to  me  that  people 
make  such  a fuss  or  worriment  over 
the  San  Jose  scale;  it  is  a pesky  little 
bother,  and  trees  must  be  sprayed  if 
we  expect  to  keep  it  in  check,  but  the 
lime  and  sulphur  spray,  which  is  the 
best  thing  to  fight  it  with,  is  worth 
all  and  more  than  it  costs  as  a fungi- 
cide in  clearing  up  various  troubles 
that  infest  the  trees  and  fruits.  If 
your  friend  57  years  old  thinks  of 
turning  tail  and  running  away  from 
3,000  trees  just  because  they  are  in- 
fested with  San  Jose  scale  the  wonder 
is  to  me  that  he  ever  had  the  courage 
to  plant  so  many  trees.  Certainly  he 
wants  to  spray  them,  and  there  is  no 
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danger  of  his  losing  his  skin  or  get- 
ting blind.  I used  500  barrels  of  sul- 
phur in  my  spraying  operations  North 
and  South  two  years  ago,  and  not  a 
man  was  injured  in  any  way.  I did 
buy  a few  cans  of  vaseline  for  the 
boys  to  smear  over  their  face  and 
hands  every  time  before  starting  to 
work.  Of  course,  they  will  get  soiled, 
but  there  is  no  need  of  anybody  get- 
ting injured  in  doing  the  work,  any 
more  than  there  is  for  getting  pois- 
oned in  treating  potatoes  with  parts 
green.” 

The  alarm  of  the  one  man  and  the 
hopefulness  of  Mr.  Hale  shows  the 
difference  among  men.  The  careless, 
shiftless  grower  will  quit  growing 
fruit  when  the  scale  strikes  his  or- 
chard, or  when  other  pests  threaten 
his  crop — but  the  man  who  has  de- 
termination will  fight  the  pests,  and 
will  win. 

^ 

Northwest  Edition  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 

Our  readers  and  advertisers  are 
urged  to  bear  in  mind  the  special 
Northwestern  Edition  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  which  will  be  our  October 
number.  This  issue  is  intended  not 
only  to  tell  about  the  profitable  fruit 
crops  which  are  being  grown  in  that 
country,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
articles  will  tell  how  these  results  are 
accomplished.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  highest-priced  apples,  the 
highest-priced  pears,  the  highest- 
priced  cherries  and  perhaps  the  high- 
est-priced strawberries  are  grown  in 
that  favored  country — and  our  corre- 
spondents will  tell  about  them,  the 
methods  that  are  employed  In  their 
production,  and  all  about  It. 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  for  the 
special  edition  which  Is  to  represent 
the  great  Northwest  to  fall  short  of 
the  highest  standard,  and  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  make  this  number  an  eye- 
opener  to  those  who  have  kept  close 
watch  on  The  Fruit-Grower  in  the 
past.  We  ask  the  co-operation  of  our 
readers  and  advertisers  in  making  this 
number  of  special  value,  and  their  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  matter  early, 
so  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  time. 

Don’t  forget  the  special  Northwest 
Edition. 

4^. 

New  Organization  in  Oklahoma. 

Thanks  to  the  help  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  and  the  educational  work  It 
has  been  doing,  we  are  now  united 
and  ready  to  do  business.  We  have 
formed  a strong  organization  of  more 
than  forty  members,  representing  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  and  the  writer,  as  secretary  of 
the  Oklahoma  County  Fruit-Growers’ 
and  Truckers’  Association,  is  ready  to 
receive  proposals  from  manufacturers 
of  fruit  packages  and  buyers  of  all 
kinds  of  fruits.  Our  headquarters  are 
at  Oklahoma  City,  but  my  address  is 
at  Choctaw,  Okla.,  to  which  com- 
munications should  be  addressed. 

ALMON  HALL,  Secretary. 

Choctaw,  Okla.,  Rt.  5. 

Lower  Freight  Rates  for  Missouri. 

The  committee  which  has  been 
working  to  secure  lower  rates  on  fruit 
products  in  Missouri  reports  that  sub- 
stantial reductions  will  be  made,  and 
that  even  greater  reductions  are  prob- 
able later.  This  is  welcome  news  for 
many  growers  who  last  year  paid 
more  for  freight  charges  than  they 
received  net  for  their  fruit.  If  lower 
rates  can  be  secured  generally,  one  of 
the  barriers  to  increased  consumption 
of  fruits  will  have  been  removed. 

^ at  % 

NOTED  BY  THE  WAY. 


“As  Others  See  Us.” 

A long  time  ago  a certain  Scotch 
poet  longed  for  the  power  to  “see 
oursel’s  as  ithers  see  us.”  He  never 
became  possessed  of  this  power,  nor 
have  we  who  have  followed  after  him. 
The  nearest  approach  we  have  to  this 
condition  Is  to  have  an  observing 
friend  who  will  tell  us  frankly — and 
ofttimes  harshly — of  our  shortcom- 
ings. We  want  to  tell  what  one  of 
these  observing  friends  says  about 
our  Western  towns,  and  especially 
those  in  the  farming  communities  of 
Illinois,  Missouri  and  Iowa. 

Last  winter  Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood, 
editor  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  came 
West  to  attend  some  horticultural 
meetings.  Mr.  Collingwood  Is  a 
mighty  fine  man,  and  he  is  an  observ- 
ing individual,  who  has  “been 
around”  considerable,  and  when  he 
got  home  he  used  space  in  his  publi- 
cation to  tell  what  he  saw  in  the 
West.  His  comments  are  written  in 
the  most  friendly  spirit,  and  he  can 


stand  in  the  attitude  of  a friend  who 
tells  us  of  our  shortcomings  in  the 
most  kindly  spirit.  In  commenting 
upon  the  appearance  of  our  Western 
country  towns,  Mr.  Collingwood  says: 

"The  little  towns  through  which  we 
passed  seemed  to  me,  for  the  most 
part,  slovenly  and  ill-kept.  In  our 
country  such  places  are  kept  cleatu 
and  attractive  with  trees  and  shrubs., 
Where  I live  it  Is  uncommon  to  findl 
a house  unpalnted  and  without  blinds 
These  prairie  towns  seemed  slouchy 
and  raw,  with  a majority  of  the 
houses  in  sight  unpainted  and  often 
out  of  repair.  I understand  why  peo- 
ple in  my  own  section  slick  up  and 
make  things  neat.  It  is  less  the  spirit 
of  beauty  than  the  desire  for  gain, 
though  the  former  has  much  to  do 
with  it.  Most  of  our  farmers  expect 
to  sell  their  property  some  day  for 
residence  purposes,  some  take  sum- 
mer boarders.  It  is  a matter  of  busi- 
ness with  them  to  keep  their  prop- 
erty looking  well,  and  neatness  be- 
comes an  asset.  In  the  West,  land  has 
reached  its  high  value  for  Its  produc- 
tive power — the  more  corn  and  meat 
it  can  turn  off  the  more  it  is  worth  as 
an  investment.  I can  understand  that 
paint  and  trees  and  flowers  add  little 
if  anything  to  the  commercial  value 
of  such  land,  while,  as  I have  said, 
with  us  they  do  increase  the  selling 
price  and  the  chance  for  sale.  A 
farm  In  our  own  neighborhood  might 
be  likened  to  a man  before  marriage, 
preening  himself  as  best  he  can  to 
attract  the  lady — increased  value. 
These  Western  towns  and  some  of  the 
homes  remind  me  of  a man  safely 
married  who  has  a wife  so  devoted  to 
him  that  he  thinks  he  can  afford  to 
be  careless  and  easy-going  in  appear- 
ance. No  doubt  one  could  be  happy 
in  many  of  these  towns,  but  they  did 
not  attract  me.  They  seemed  some- 
how to  thin  out  and  slide  off  into  the 
rich,  level,  monotonous  prairie.  The 
big  cornfields  in  some  cases  came 
crowding  up  Into  the  back  yards  of 
the  outer  fringe  of  houses,  as  if  to 
say:  ‘We  are  the  only  things  worth 
while  here.  You  houses  where  men 
are  sheltered  and  trade  are  merely 
suffered  to  remain  on  the  landscape. 
We  represent  the  greatness  of  the 
country.  We  make  the  town — It  does 
not  make  us!’  ” 

Now,  let’s  not  get  mad  at  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood for  talking  this  way,  for 
there  is  much  truth  in  what  he  says. 
Oh,  of  course,  your  country  town  may 
be  different  from  this  picture — but 
you  know  of  others  which  are  just 
like  he  says. 

But  the  point  which  will  Interest  us 
Is  that  most  of  our  farm  houses  and 
practically  all  of  our  country  school 
houses  have  the  same  appearance. 
Isn’t  this  so?  We  are  too  busy  with 
the  corn,  the  wheat,  the  alfalfa  and 
the  other  farm  work  that  we  have  no 
time  for  making  our  homes  more  at- 
tractive. 

Mr.  Collingwood  is  right  when  he 
says  more  paint  is  needed  on  our 
homes — and  frequently  a better  taste 
in  selecting  the  color  Is  needed,  too. 
And  we  need  to  give  some  attention 
to  our  lawns  and  the  surroundings  of 
our  homes. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  you 
know,  that  the  barn  be  located  in 
front  of  the  house — there  is  plenty  of 
room  back,  and  it  will  be  just  as  con- 
venient. It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  suggest  that  there  ought  to 
be  a house  in  which  the  farm  imple- 
ments can  be  kept — but  we  do  want 
to  urge  that,  if  they  must  be  kept  out 
in  the  weather,  keep  them  in  the  field 
or  some  other  place  than  the  front 
yard.  The  field  isn't  the  place  for 
them — of  course  not — but  it’s  bet- 
ter than  the  front  yard. 

Why  not  make  our  surroundings 
beautiful?  In  the  city  the  chief  diffi- 
culty is  lack  of  room  and  a scarcity 
of  good  soil.  But  country  homes  have 
plenty  of  room,  and  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  good  soil.  Why  not  plant 
some  shrubs  about  the  edges  of  the 
lawn  and  make  the  grounds  attrac- 
tive? Keep  the  lawn  open,  and  plant 
around  the  border  the  hardy  shrubs 
which  will  furnish  a succession  of 
bloom  all  summer  long. 

You  will  be  surprised  how  little 
expense  will  be  needed  to  make  the 
grounds  beautiful,  but  even  if  the 
cost  were  considerable,  it’s  worth  it 
There  are  plenty  of  hardy  shrubs, 
some  of  which  were  recommended  in 
the  article  by  Prof.  Emerson  in  the 
April  Fruit-Grower,  and  a few  of  them 
planted  about  our  homes  would  make 
them  present  a different  appearance. 

Mr.  Collingwood  is  right  when  he 
intimates  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
have  our  houses  present  an  unattrac- 
tive appearance.  Not  that  we  may 
want  to  keep  summer  boarders  or  that 
we  desire  to  sell  our  place,  but  for  ths 
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effect  on  our  families.  It  Is  little 
wonder  that  boys  and  girls — and  our 
wives — want  to  leave  the  farm,  when 
It  is  too  often  the  case  that  our  homes 
are  not  made  attractive  and  our  sur- 
roundings pleasant.  We  are  going 
to  be  here  but  once,  and  we  are  going 
to  be  at  home  for  a longer  period 
than  we  are  going  to  be  anywhere 
else.  Then  why  not  for  our  own  sakes 
and  for  the  sake  of  our  families  make 
some  improvements? 

We  shall  make  many  mistakes,  per- 
haps, because  we  do  not  know  just 
how  our  grounds  will  look  before 
planting.  We  can  make  a planting 
plan  on  paper,  but  perhaps  it  will  not 
work  out  right  after  our  shrubs  and 
flowers  are  planted.  But  we  shall 
have  the  fun  of  changing  them,  and 
that  is  worth  while,  too,  for  we  shall 
learn  better  how  to  do  this  work. 

The  reason  that  our  farm  homes 
are  not  more  attractive  is  not  that  we 
are  too  stingy  and  close  to  fix  up  the 
grounds,  but  the  chief  difficulty  is 
that  we  don’t  know  how  to  accom- 
plish best  results.  And  that’s  why  we 
ought  to  have  our  country  school- 
grounds  fixed  up;  we  ought  to  be 
making  provision  for  future  genera- 
tions. The  children  ought  to  be 
taught  to  do  the  work  themselves. 
When  this  is  done,  and  when  our 
farm  homes  shall  receive  the  atten- 
tion we  should  give  them,  then  will 
farm  life  be  attractive  to  the  boys 
and  girls,  and  there  will  be  less  of  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  wives  of 
farmers  to  get  away  from  the  work  of 
the  farm. 

No  one  is  going  to  be  happy  in  his 
work  unless  he  loves  it,  and  we  can 
rest  assured  that  our  children  will  not 
love  farm  life  when  they  see  that  ev- 
ery effort  is  devoted  to  making  money 
and  when  everything  about  the  farm 
seems  to  have  the  attention  needed, 
except  the  human  beings  who  dwell 
there. 

In  the  cities  great  corporations  rec- 
ognize the  value  of  pleasant  sur- 
roundings for  their  employes;  the 
newer  factories  are  built  with  this 
idea  in  view,  and  the  surrounding 
grounds  are  well  planted  and  well 
kept;  the  railway  companies  appreci- 
ate the  financial  value  of  beautiful 
station  grounds  and  clean,  well-kept 
rights-of-way;  and  the  farmer  who 
does  not  come  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  tidy,  neat,  attractive 
appearance  of  his  farm  home  is  go- 
ing to  be  behind  the  times,  and  way 
behind,  too. 

Let  us  fix  up  our  homes  this  spring 
— that  is,  let’s  make  a start  this  spring 
so  that  when  Mr.  Collingwood  comes 
out  again — as  we  hope  he  shall  come 
— he  will  find  things  different.  Let’s 
surprise  him,  and  in  the  meantime 
make  the  lives  of  the  members  of  our 
families  happier  and  more  satisfac- 
tory. 

^ ^ 

Praise  from  High  Source. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  continued  improvement  of  your 
excellent  journal.  It  certainly  stands 
way  up  at  the  top  in  horticultural 
matters.  I sometimes  think  it  would 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  reader  to 
have  it  divided  into  weekly  install- 
ments, as  there  is  too  much  informa- 
tion for  one  dose.  The  publishers 
might  see  the  financial  difficulty  of 
the  change,  however,  and  we  will  re- 
ceive it  gladly  in  its  present  form  un- 
til you  see  fit  to  make  it  a weekly. 

W.  W.  FARNSWORTH, 
Secretary  Ohio  State  Board 

of  Horticulture. 


The  Family  Circle 


As  this  department  is  written  this 
month,  our  business  department  in- 
forms me  that  The  Fruit-Growers’  is- 
sue of  $50,000  bonds  have  been  pretty 
generally  subscribed  for,  so  that  only 
a small  quantity  are  available  at  this 
time.  After  the  small  quantity  re- 
maining are  disposed  of,  the  only  op- 
portunity to  buy  some  of  these  bonds 
will  be  to  take  up  some  which  may 
be  offered  for  sale  by  persons  who 
may  not  be  able  to  carry  them.  The 
venture  has  been  successful  beyond 
our  highest  expectations,  so  far  as 
the  promptness  with  which  the  bonds 
were  sold.  We  really  had  expected 
that  a year’s  time  would  be  required 
to  dispose  of  the  entire  issue. 

The  publishers  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
appreciate  very  much  the  confidence 
reposed  in  us  by  our  readers.  Per- 
sons bought  these  bonds  who  have 
never  seen  us,  and  who  only  know  us 
through  our  connection  with  The 
Fruit-Grower.  And  it  is  good  to  feel 
that,  in  the  conduct  of  this  paper,  our 
actions  have  such  that  confidence  has 


been  established  among  our  readers, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  by  the  time  this  issue 
reaches  its  subscribers  work  will  have 
begun  on  our  new  building — at  least, 
we  hope  to  begin  in  time  to  be  In  our 
now  home  before  the  next  busy  sea- 
son is  upon  us.  And  then  we  want  all 
members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family 
to  come  to  see  us.  We’ll  have  room 
to  entertain  you  then,  and  we’ll  be 
mighty  glad  to  see  you,  as  we  Mis- 
sourians say. 

£ 

Some  of  our  readers  want  to  know 
what  this  new  home  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  mean  to  our  publication. 
It  will  not  mean  anything — except 
that  we  shall  hope  to  continue  to  im- 
prove it  from  month  to  month. 

“How  will  it  be  improved?’’  you 
ask. 

Now,  that’s  where  we  want  our 
readers  to  help  us.  We  want  you  to 
suggest  improvements.  We  had  a 
letter  the  other  day  from  an  old  sub- 
scriber, and  he  gingerly  felt  his  way 
when  he  suggested  that  “if  we  didn’t 
mind,  when  we  had  a little  time,  he 
would  suggest  a few  improvements 
for  The  Fruit-Grower.” 

“If  we  didn’t  mind!”  The  very 
idea!  Of  course  we  will  not  mind — 
on  the  contrary,  we  want  his  sugges- 
tions, and  we  want  yours. 

We  are  not  egotistical  enough  to 
suppose  that  we  know  all  about  the 
business,  and  in  the  improvement  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  we  want  the  help 
of  every  member  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family.  Of  course,  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  act  on  all  the  suggestions 
made,  but  even  those  which  cannot  be 
followed  will  be  appreciated  none  the 
less. 

% 

Every  few  days  we  receive  letters 
from  subscribers  making  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
letters  come  from  persons  who  com- 
plain that  their  particular  sections  of 
the  country  are  neglected  in  our  col- 
umns. Recently  we  have  had  two  let- 
ters from  persons  in  North  Carolina, 
complaining  that  they  never  see  any- 
thing from  their  state.  These  persons 
are  not  the  strawberry-growers  in  the 
coast  country,  but  they  are  interested 
in  peaches  and  apples  in  the  moun- 
tains of  that  state.  And  they  want  us 
to  know  they  have  some  splendid  ap- 
ple and  peach  land  in  the  mountains, 
too. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  going  to  try  to 
get  some  matter  from  that  country — 
perhaps  during  the  present  summer 
we  can  personally  visit  that  section. 
We  find  there  is  an  increasing  inter- 
est in  commercial  fruit-growing  in 
the  mountain  sections  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  other 
states,  and  we  shall  have  some  mat- 
ter from  that  country. 

A number  of  readers,  both  East  and 
West,  have  asked  us  for  more  matter 
about  fruit-growing  in  the  Northwest, 
in  Oregon  and  Washington.  The 
highest  prices  are  being  received  by 
the  growers  in  that  country,  and  their 
Eastern  brethren  want  to  know  how 
these  results  are  accomplished. 

This  country  is  deserving  of  much 
attention,  so  we  shall  issue  a special 
Northwest  edition  next  autumn,  prob- 
ably the  October  number. 

In  this  way  we  want  to  cover  pret- 
ty much  the  whole  country.  The 
Southeastern  states,  especially,  will 
come  in  for  their  share  this  season, 
for  there  will  be  many  visitors  in 
that  country  this  summer,  on  account 
of  the  low  rates  to  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
position at  Norfolk,  Va. 

One  of  the  really  old  apple  sections 
is  the  Piedmont  country,  in  Virginia, 
and,  after  having  been  neglected  for 
many  years,  attention  is  being  directed 
to  that  country.  This  is  their  year  for 
an  apple  crop,  too,  our  correspond- 
ents say,  so  that  we  shall  expect  some 
good  reports  from  there. 

■S& 

Speaking  of  the  Jamestown  Expo- 
sition, reminds  us  that  the  editor  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  is  one  of  the  com- 


missioners from  Missouri  to  the  expo- 
sition, and  will  spend  considerable 
time  this  summer  at  that  place.  He 
will  be  very  glad  to  meet  members  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  Family  at  any  time, 
at  the  Missouri  building,  and  hopes 
that  those  who  call  will  make  them- 
selves known  as  members  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family. 

Of  course,  we  know  our  people  are 
a mighty  good-looking,  intelligent  lot, 
but  there  will  be  others  of  this  kind 
down  there,  and  we  may  not  be  able 
to  distinguish  our  folks  unless  they 
make  themselves  known.  Come 
around  to  the  Missouri  building,  and 
let  us  meet  you  personally.  If  you 
don’t  see  any  one  who  looks  natural, 
ask  for  us,  for  we  surely  want  to 
meet  our  friends  who  shall  attend  the 
exposition. 

Just  now  we  are  adding  a great 
many  new  members  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family,  and  a more  enthusi- 
astic lot  of  people  we  have  never  seen. 
These  new  members  are  hustlers,  too, 
for  nearly  every  fellow  asks  for  a 
few  sample  copies  to  show  his  neigh- 
bors what  a good  paper  The  Fruit- 
Grower  is.  This  is  good  missionary 
work,  and  we  appreciate  it  very  much. 
We  would  like  to  know  that  every 
member  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family, 
old  as  well  as  new,  is  similarly  inter- 
ested, and  that  they  will  try  to  inter- 
est their  neighbors.  Don’t  let  these 
new  members  outdo  our  old  friends. 
Get  your  neighbor’s  subscription,  and 
do  it  now — let  this  be  our  motto  for 
the  coming  season. 

Here  are  extracts  from  three  letters 
received  from  some  of  these  new  sub- 
scribers which  illustrate  the  attitude 
of  these  persons  who  have  seen  The 
Fruit-Grower  for  the  first  time.  Their 
letters  only  go  to  prove  what  we  have 
always  claimed,  namely,  that  there 
are  persons  in  every  neighborhood 
who  want  The  Fruit-Grower,  if  they 
only  knew  of  its  value.  They  are  wait- 
ing for  you  to  carry  to  them  the  good 
news.  Here  are  the  extracts  from  the 
three  letters: 

“I  have  received  with  pleasure  the 
three  issues  of  The  Fruit-Grower  and 
was  very  much  pleased  with  them.  I 
am  a subscriber  to  several  other  fruit 
and  vegetable  papers,  but  I will  say 
that  The  Fruit-Grower  has  given  me 
more  information  than  any  of  the 
others.” 

That’s  from  a man  in  Ontario,  Can- 
ada. Here  is  one  from  an  Arkansas 
man : 

“Two  of  the  trial  numbers  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  have  reached  me,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  wait  for  the 
other  number  in  order  to  decide 
whether  I want  the  paper  or  not.  I 
want  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  I want  it 
now.” 

And  he  sent  the  money,  too.  An 
Illinois  man,  in  sending  his  subscrip- 
tion for  two  years,  said: 

“Do  not  send  me  a tree  of  the  De- 
licious apple,  as  I have  about  400  of 
them  five  years  old;  it  is  a very  fine 
apple,  indeed.” 

Now,  persons  who  write  like  these 
men  not  only  appreciate  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  but  they  are  going  to  show 
their  appreciation  by  telling  their 
neighbors  about  its  value.  Will  you 
not  do  this,  too,  and  let  us  have  a 
great  circulation  by  next  fall,  so  that 
our  crop  reports  will  be  more  repre- 
sentative and  more  valuable?  We 
know  our  new  subscribers  are  going 
to  help  in  this  work — and  we  want  to 
make  it  unanimous  by  urging  the  old 
subscribers  to  do  likewise. 

$ 

We  still  receive  many  letters,  some 
of  them  containing  money,  with  no'  sig- 
natures to  the  letters.  This  ought  not 
to  be.  Don’t  seal  your  letter  until 
you  know  that  it  is  properly  signed, 
with  your  name  and  address  plainly 
written.  This  is  offered  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  our  subscription  depart- 
ment, which  has  much  trouble  with 
letters  of  this  kind. 

BROTHER  JONATHAN. 

^ -sjjfc 

Renew  your  subscription  today. 


The 

Small  Buyer 
of  Paint 

who  takes  care  that  the  Dutch 
Boy  trade  mark,  shown  below, 
appears  on  every  keg  of  white 
lead  he  buys  is  perfectly  pro- 
tected; as  perfectly  as  if  he 
were  a railroad  official  buying 
hundreds  of  tons,  and  with  a 
corps  of  chemists  at  his  back 
to  see  that  no  adulterant  is 
palmed  off  on  him. 

Our  booklet,  “A  Talk  on 
Paint,”  shows  why  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Lin- 
seed Oil  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  good  painting,  and 
gives  other  money-saving  in- 
formation. Free  to  any  reader 
of  this  peri- 
odical. 

When  you 
buy  white 
lead,  look  for 
the  Dutch 
Boy. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing cities  is  nearest  you : 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo.  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Phila- 
delphia f John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co.];  Pitts- 
burgh [National  Lead  & Oil  Co.] 
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WRITE  US 

and  say:  “Send 
me  your  new 
Paint  Offers/* 
and  we  will  send 
you  free  by  re- 
turn mail,  our 
two  paint  books, 
most  valuable 


and  attractive  ever  offered;  one,  a text  book,  “How  to 
Paint."  tells  everything  about  painting,  the  other,  a 
big  complete  sample  book,  with  exact  shades  of  every 
color  house  paint,  barn  paint,  Chinese  Gloss  Lacquer, 
for  reflnishing  furniture  (makes  old  articles  like  new), 
varnishes,  stains,  enamels,  etc.,  shows  harmonizing 
color  selections  and  our  wonderfully  low  prices.  We 
own  our  own  big  paint  factory  and  sell  you  direct  on 
the  basis  of  material  and  labor  cost  one-half  what  you 
must  pay  all  others.  Our  paint  is  guaranteed  10  years, 
smoothest,  easiest  working,  covers  double  the  surface, 
lasts  twice  as  long  as  others,  and  you  share  in  our  profits, 
vnil  r All  AFT  this  couch,  Morris  chair, 
I UU  Ultra  Ul  I or  choice  of  hundreds  of 
other  valuable  articles  free,  according  to  our 
revised,  more  liberal 
than  ever  plan  of  shar- 
ing profits  with  our 
customers,  all  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  free 
paint  books.  Write  at 
once  and  get  the  paint  books.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  Chicago. 


WRITE  TO 

Bacon  & Co. 

APPLETON.  N.  Y. 

for  their  Catalog  of 

Basswood  Ladderi 
Crates,  Baskets 
and  Fruit  Packages 

It’s  yours  for  the  asking:. 


Montross  Metal  Shingles 

last  a lifetime — flre-prooof — handsome 
— inexpensive.  Emit  growers  favorite 
roof.  Catalog? 

Montross  Metal  Shingle  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


H.C..PHELP5 

President. 


Let  Me  P&y  The  Post, 
on  My  Big  Free  Book,  to 

These  Books  cost  me  25c  each  in  thousand  lots— yet  I will  send  you  one  FREE,  be- 
cause I want  you  to  know  about  SPLIT  HICKORY  BUGGIES — Made  to  Order — Sold  Direct 
from  Factory  on  30  Days'  Free  Trial — Guaranteed  2 years.  Over  100,000  SPLIT  HICK- 
ORY VEHICLES  now  in  use.  My  Direct  Factory  Price  SAVES  YOU  BIG  MONEY,  This  Book 
gives  descriptions  and  prices  of  over  125  styles  of  Vehicles  and  Full  line  of  HARNESS. 

Address  me : H.  C.  PHELPS , President , 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  [Station  46]  Cincinnati,  O. 


5 Write  For  Split  Hickory  Buggy  Book  Todty  Tree 
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Kootenay 
Fruit 


Land  = 


Choice 

Locations 


Improved  Ranch 


on  the  shore  of  the  Lower  Arrow 
Lake,  containing'  10%  acres  of  A1 
fruit  soil;  6 acres  cleared  and 
planted  with  500  fruit  trees,  choice 
varieties;  McIntosh  Red  and  Spitz- 
enberg  apples;  Early  Crawford 
peaches;  raspberries,  currants  and 
strawberries;  good  4-roomed  cot- 
tage; chicken  houses;  barn;  splen- 
did water  supply.  Price  $2,000;  % 
cash,  balance  6,  12  and  18  months, 
with  interest  at  7 per  cent. 


(Questions  and  Answers 

— 

More  About  Gasoline  Kueiuei  for  Op- 
erating Spray  I’uuipa. 

In  the  February  number  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  F.  K.  Crane  of  the  Illi- 
nois Experiment  Station  answered  a 
query  by  W.  H.  R.,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  in 
which  the  latter  was  advised  to  get 
no  less  than  a three-horsepower  four- 
cycle gasoline  engine  for  operating  a 
spray  pump.  1 believe  a two-horse- 
power engine  will  furnish  sufficient 
power  for  most  any  spray  pump.  I 
have  a two-horsepower  four-cycle  en- 
gine, and  last  season  I used  four  lines 
of  hose;  two  fifty-foot  lengths  and  two 
thirty-foot  lengths,  spraying  four  trees 
at  same  time.  Three  caps  were  used  to 
each  nozzle,  and  yet  with  all  this  the 
pressure  went  as  high  as  240  pounds, 
with  the  engine  running  only  about 
200  revolutions  to  the  minute.  This,  I 
think,  is  proof  that  a two-horsepower 
engine  is  large  enough,  and  I really 
believe  that  any  good  engine  of  one- 
and-a-half-horsepower  is  large  enough 
to  operate  a spray  pump.  I tried 
twenty-five-foot  lengths  of  hose  one 
season,  but  find  that  a fifty-foot  length 
is  better. 

I would  like  to  hear  from  any  Fruit- 
Grower  readers  who  have  tried  using 
one  pound  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  100 
gallons  of  water. — A Fruit-Grower, 
Peach,  Wash. 

(That's  a pretty  weak  solution  for 
arsenate  of  lead — much  weaker  than  is 
usually  recommended.  Has  any  one 
had  good  results  using  so  weak  a so- 
lution?— Editor.) 


Ten  Acre  Blocks 


of  choice  fruit  land;  guaranteed  to 
grow  anything  that  can  be  grown 
in  the  Kootenays;  no  waste  soil. 
Good  stream  of  water  for  irrigat- 
ing; splendid  location;  good  boat- 
ing and  fishing.  Price  $100  per 
acre;  terms,  % cash,  balance  in  6, 
12  and  18  months,  with  interest  at 
7 per  cent.  Apply  to 


OYE  & COMPANY 

Fruit  Lands  and  Real  Estate 
NELSON,  B.  C. 

References:  Royal  Bank 
Nelson,  B.  C. 


While  They  Last 

We  Will  Be  Glad  to  Forward  You. 

Without  Cost  a Copy 
of  the 

Special 

"Jamestown  Exposition” 
Number  of 

Seaboard  Magazine” 

handsomely  Illustrated — containing  a de- 
tailed description  of  the  various  features 
of  the  Exposition,  as  well  as  many  In- 
teresting articles  devoted  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  development  of 
the  South  and  the  territory  reached  by 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 

We  make  no  charge  for  our  Maga- 
zine, but  take  pleasure  in  sending  same 
upon  request.  In  order  that  you  may 
know  of  the  many  excellent  advantages 
and  possibilities  existing  In  our  mild 
climate  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
profits  others  are  realizing  dally  along 
our  line. 

The  Seaboard  traverses  six  Southern 
states  and  Is  In  position  to  offer  a varl- 
lety  of  opportunities  not  surpassed  any- 
where. The  magazine  will  Interest  and 
assist  you. 

The  demand  for  this  special  edition  Is 
great,  and  you  Bhould,  therefore,  send 
today  before  the  supply  Is  exhausted. 

J.  VV.  WHITE,  , 
General  Industrial  Agent, 
Seaboard  Air  I.lne  Railway, 
Dept.  G.  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 


Summerland, B.C. 

THE  SAN  JOSE  OF  CANADA 

Climate  delightful.  Average  of  lowest 
night  temperatures,  Dec.,  Jan.,  Feb.  last 
winter  3.84  below  freezing.  Marvelously 
rich  soil,  specially  adapted  to  fruit  raising. 
Highest  medals  year  after  year  In  London; 
also  Edinburgh,  1906,  open  competition  with 
the  British  Empire.  No  Insect  scourges. 

PRODUCTS— Peaches  up  to  14  In.  In  girth. 
Finest  flavor.  Special  quotations  outside 
markets.  Returns  to  11,000  an  acre  and 
over.  Aprloots,  quinces,  nectarines.  al- 
monds. grapes,  pears  and  small  fruits.  Ap- 
ples, choicest  varieties,  same  soli,  highest 
perfection,  witness  awards  . Crops  heavy, 
Prices  3)4o  lb.  1908,  and  steadily  rising. 
MARKETS — Ever  expanding.  Coast  cities 
and  Interior  mining  camps;  abroad,  British 
Isles,  Francs,  Australia,  Hawaii,  China  and 
Japan;  eastward,  Manitoba,  Alberta,  larger 
than  Germany,  with  Its  14, 9(0, 9(0; 
Saskatchewan,  ditto.  Two  empires  which 
can't  grow  our  fruits,  filling  up  at  our  doors. 
They  look  to  us.  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS— 
Unique;  clean,  bright  people.  Seat  of 
OK&nagan  Baptist  College.  Boating,  bath- 
ing, yachting,  fishing,  hunting.  Dry  belt. 
Irrigation.  Water  12.60  per  acre.  Orchards 
planted  and  cared  for  five  years  till  bearing. 
Fivs  and  ten  acre  lots,  Improved  and  un- 
improved. Quantity  of  land  limited.  Write 
J.  M.  Robinson,  Summerland,  founder  of 
Peachland.  Summerland  and  Bast  Summer- 
land. 


For  Finest  Farms  £• 

Pine  and  hard  wood  timber,  write  to 
C.  R.  McRBA,  CAMDEN,  ARKANSAS 


I am  setting  live  acres  to  strawber- 
ries, and  I am  going  to  try  Armour’s 
fertilizer.  How  shall  I apply  it  and 
when  and  how  much  per  acre?  I know 
it  will  not  do  to  have  too  much  manure 
or  you  will  have  all  vines  and  a few 
berries,  but  am  at  sea  when  it  comes  to 
commeilcial  fertilizers.  J believei  it 
would  be  a great  help  to  inexperienced 
persons  to  have  a good  article  on  how 
to  fertilize  the  best,  and  how  much 
per  acre.  I don’t  believe  I can  remem- 
ber seeing  advice  in  my  last  year’s 
Fruit-Grower.  — R.  H.  W.,  Lawton. 
Okla. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten;  If  Armour’s 
complete  fertilizer  is  the  one  men- 
tioned which  is  to  be  applied,  the  writ- 
er would  recommend  using  from  250  to 
300  pounds  per  acre  at  first  in  order  to 
see  how  the  plants  respond  to  it.  Some 
soils  are  more  in  need  of  fertilizers 
than  others,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  without  being  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  soil  in  question  just  how 
much  the  soil  lacks.  If  the  plants  re- 
spond well  to  this  application  a some- 
what larger  amount  might  be  applied 
next  year,  even  up  to  double  the  quan- 
tity stated  above.  The  best  way  to  ap- 
ply it  is  to  cultivate  it  in  between  the 
rows  of  plants  in  the  spring.  It  can 
be  sown  generally  over  the  cultivated 
area  and  worked  in  while  working  the 
plants. 


Have  the  San  Jose  Scale  Dledf 

I wish  to  let  you  know  that  the  San 
Jose  scale  have  all  died  on  Staten  Isl- 
and. At  least,  they  seem  to  have  en- 
tirely disappeared  at  this  place.  Please 
let  me  know  through  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er if  they  have  died  in  other  places,  and 
what  caused  their  death. — W.  A.  D., 
Port  Richmond.  N.  Y. 

This  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true, 
for  from  no  other  locality  has  come  a 
report  of  the  death  of  San  Jose  scale. 
Are  you  really  sure  that  the  insects 
have  disappeared  from  your  trees?  It 
is  possible  that  some  enemy  of  the  in- 
sect has  been  at  work,  but  no  such 
good  friend  is  reported  to  have  been  at 
work.  Look  carefully,  my  brother,  and 
see  if  you  have  not  let  your  hopes  mis- 
lead you. 


Questions  About  Pear  Blight. 

I have  a young  orchard  of  200  apple 
and  60  pear  trees;  no  tree  planted  more 
than  seven  years.  Have  had  a few 
cases  of  virulent  body  and  limb  canker, 
as  described  by  Prof.  Whetzel  in  The 
Fruit-Grower.  Left  one  cankered  tree, 
which  bore  fruit  last  year.  Keep  the 
tree  fresh  painted,  so  none  of  the 
milky  exudation  can  escape.  Have  not 
been  able  to  find  a blighted  twig  or 
any  shriveled  bark  on  a limb  of  any 
tree,  not  even  on  the  cankered  ones. 

I worked  over  an  old  orchard  of 
about  30  apple  trees  this  spring  for  a 
neighbor.  Every  tree  was  blighted, 
and  to  cut  out  dead  shriveled  limbs 
was  usually  enough  trimming  for  a 
tree. 

I found  but  few  cankers  in  the  or- 
chard. I am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
canker  and  twig  blight  were  caused  by 
different  bacteria.  Is  there  positive 
evidence  that  one  bacteria  causes  the 
different  diseased  conditions?  If  so, 
why  is  there  no  twig  bright  in  my  or- 
chard. even  on  cankered  trees.. 

Is  this  old  cankered  orchard  a men- 
ace to  other  orchards  one-fourth  mile 
and  more  distant..  If  so,  cannot  the 
owner  be  compelled  to  keep  the  disease 
under  control  If  there  is  no  law  to 
prevent  a man  from  breeding  tree  dis- 
eases and  enemies,  had  we  not  better 
organize  at  once  to  secure  proper  legis- 
lation?— F.  F..  Kankakee.  111. 

It  is  possible  this  correspondent  may 
have  mistaken  some  other  form  of 
canker  for  the  blight  canker.  In  his 
bulletin  Prof.  Whetzel  discussed  the 
blight  canker  particularly,  but  he  told 
of  other  forms  of  canker,  which  are 
found,  among  them  the  “New  York  ap- 
ple-tree canker,”  and  others.  There 
Is  also  a form  of  canker  caused  by  the 
germs  of  the  bitter  rot,  in  which  the 

In  regard  to  painting  the  cankered 
spots,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
milky  substance.  Prof.  Waite  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. who  has  given  much  time  to  the 
study  of  pear  blight,  suggests  that  it  is 
possible  that  the  heavy  coating  of  lime- 
salt-sulphur  wash  left  in  spraying  for 
San  Jose  sale  may  serve  this  purpose — 
namely,  prevent  the  exudation  and 
thereby  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease from  the  trees  so  treated.  This, 


IflPrll  LlimftfP  18  c^aime<^  for  *he  Kootenay  country  of  British 
lUGul  tillllQlb  Columbia.  Just  winter  enough  for  a tonic  and  to 
give  quality  to  fruit.  Just  altitude  enough  to  escape  excessive 
moisture.  Warm  summer  days,  cool  nights.  No  blizzards,  no 
mosquitos,  no  sandstorms,  no  cyclones  or  terrifying  thunder 
storms.  Grand  mountain  lake  scenery.  Freedom  from  fruit  pests. 
Irrigation  unnecessary. 


Finest  Temperate  Zone  Fruits  cherries,  prunes,  plums, 

strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries  of  this  district  unrivaled. 
First  place  in  competition  with  all  the  British  Empire. 

Best  Fruit  Market  in  the  World  T: 

portations,  and  an  area  to  supply  of  a million  square  miles  that 
cannot  raise  fruit  and  into  which  300,000  people  are  going  annu- 
ally. High  prices,  quick  sales.  Excellent  transportation  facilities. 
Very  limited  area  for  good  fruit  land.  Big  demand,  small  supply. 


Yftlll*  Onnnrtllflitv  ^amous  C°ld  Spring  Ranch,  partly  im- 

Will  l Jf  proved  and  partly  wild,  is  now  being  subdi- 
vided. It  is  eighteen  miles  from  Nelson,  the  capital  of  the  Koote- 
nay, on  a Canadian  Pacific  transcontinental  route;  rail  and  water 
transportation  at  the  door.  Wild  land,  cleared  land,  orchard  land 
from  which  to  choose.  Any  size  of  lot  from  three  acres  up. 
Abundance  of  water — springs  and  running  streams.  Prices  from 
$10.00  to  $300.00  per  acre.  Orchards  will  net  $200  to  $500  an 
acre  within  three  years. 


Place  for  a Colony 


Cold  Spring  Ranch  makes  a splendid  lo- 
cation for  a colony  or  neighborhood 
group.  The  ranch  home  is  the  most  comfortable,  convenient  and 
modern  farm  home  in  the  Kootenays.  Piped  with  spring  watey 
good  plumbing,  large  rooms,  wide  verandas.  It  has  a sightly  loca- 
tion overlooking  Kootenay  Lake.  Trains  stop  at  the  gate  and 
steamboats  land  right  in  front  of  the  house.  Large  greenhouses. 
Plenty  of  water  for  fancy  vegetables. 

A group  of  friends  or  associates,  religious  or  otherwise,  would 
find  this  property  ideal  for  a home.  The  purchaser  of  the  parcel 
on  which  the  farm  house  stands  could  look  after  the  lands  of  oth- 
ers, while  they  were  being  developed,  pending  the  arrival  of  the 
owners.  He  could  also  open  a store. 


At  present  all  applications  for  a subdivision  of  this  property  will  be 
received  subject  to  preference  for  applicants  for  the  farm  house  piece 
and  their  friends  and  associates.  If  you  and  your  neighbors  are  thinking 
of  a new  money-making  location  in  a mild  climate  with  grand  and  beau- 
tiful natural  surroundings  write  at  once  for  particulars. 


Hansel,  Langan,  Knappen  Company 

35  Aikins  Building,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 


For  cheap  land,  and  yet  producing  the  greatest  results,  there  la  no 
better  district  In  Western  Canada  than 

The  Famous  Vermilion  Valley  in 

Northern  Alberta 

Bounded  on  the  south  by  the  main  line  of  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way and  on  the  north  by  the  great  Saskatchewan  River,  our  Company 
owns  200,000  acres  of  rich  black  loam  on  clay  sub-soil.  Level  to  gently 
rolling;  light  poplar  brush,  easy  to  clear;  hay  plentiful;  water  the  best; 
grass  mixed  with  prairie,  the  richest  fodder  for  cattle. 

The  coming  home  of  the  mixed  farmer.  We  sell  from  160  acres  up- 
wards; terms  easy  for  all  to  meet,  namely,  one-sixth  cash,  and  the  bal- 
ance In  five  equal  annual  payments,  with  Interest  at  six  per  cent; 
clear  Torrens  title. 

Prices  run  from  $8.90  an  acre  upwards 

If  you  are  Interested  and  Intend  settling  In  Vermilion  Valley,  lose  no 
time.  Buy  now,  before  the  rise  comes,  or  all  the  land  Is  sold. 

For  maps  and  literature  apply  to 

The  Western  Canada  Land  Company,  Ltd. 

NARES,  ROBIN  80 N A BLACK, 

General  Agent* 

Ml  MAIN  STREET,  WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA. 
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however,  has  never  been  definitely 
demonstrated,  we  believe. 

There  is  no  reason  why  some  trees 
should  not  be  affected  by  body  blight 
and  not  by  twig  blight,  and  vice  versa. 
The  disease  might  secure  entrance  into 
the  trunk  through  a wound  of  some 
sort  and  not  affect  the  twigs  in  any 
way,  or  the  twigs  might  be  affected 
through  the  blossoms  and  not  the 
trunk. 

As  the  germs  of  the  disease  are  usu- 
ally spread  by  bees  and  insects  which 
feed  upon  the  sweet  substance  exuding 
from  the  cankers,  an  affected  tree  a 
quarter  of  a mile  away  from  an  or- 
chard would  serve  as  a source  of  in- 
festation. Bees  will  travel  a greater 
distance  than  this.  No  laws  have  been 
provided  for  the  removal  of  diseased 
trees  in  the  states  of  the  Middle  West, 
but  the  pear-growers  of  California  are 
making  a united  effort  to  stamp  out 
the  disease.  They  are  doing  this  for 
their  own  protection,  however,  we  be- 
lieve, for  no  law  compels  them  to  do 
the  work. 


Wants  to  Know  About  Fruit 
Evaporators. 

Will  you  please  give  names  of  some 
reliable  firms  which  manufacture  fruit 
evaporators?  I fail  to  find  any  adver- 
tisements of  this  kind  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower. — S.  R.  Copper,  Marlton,  N.  J. 

In  this  issue  will  be  found  the  ad- 
vertisement of  D.  Stutzman,  Ligonier, 
Ind.,  who  manufactures  small  evapor- 
ators for  home  use.  Who  knows  of 
other  firms  engaged  in  this  line, 
whose  evaporators  are  reliable? 


Cutting  Back  Peach  Trees. 

A correspondent  asks  if  it  will  not  be 
well,  now  that  the  peach  crop  has  been 
destroyed,  to  cut  back  the  trees  more 
severely  than  they  were  pruned  at  the 
first  cutting,  in  March.  There  can  be 
no  auestion  that  the  trees  which  bore 
heavily  last  year,  and  which  sustained 
many  broken  limbs  by  reason  of  their 
weight  of  fruit,  should  be  cut  back  se- 
verely, and  now  that  the  crop  is  gone 
the  pruning  can  be  done  without  loss 


of  crop.  Major  Holsinger  touches  up- 
on this  matter  in  his  department  this 
month.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  work  can  be  done  very  well 
now,  and  it  will  be  found  advisable,  in 
many  cases,  to  cut  the  trees  back  even 
into  three-year-old  wood.  If  this  is 
done,  the  bearing  wood  of  the  tree  will 
be  brought  nearer  the  ground,  and  the 
trees  placed  in  better  condition  to  bear 
a crop  next  year. 

Fruit-Growers  and  Beo-Keepcrs 
Organize. 

J.  W.  Rouse,  Mexico,  Mo.,  writes 
us  that  on  April  20  the  Audrain 
County  Horticultural  and  Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association  was  formed  at  Mex- 
ico, Mo.,  with  Mr.  Rouse  as  president; 
W.  L.  Kent,  secretary,  and  Charles 
Clark,  treasurer.  The  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Dr.  Whitten  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  and  during  the 
course  of  the  meeting  the  subject  of 
the  advisability  of  spraying  trees 
while  in  bloom  was  discussed.  Dr. 
Whitten  said  that  repeated  experi- 
ments had  shown  that  the  blossoms 
of  fruits  themselves  are  often  injured 
by  spraying  while  in  bloom,  regard- 
less of  the  effect  upon  the  bees.  It 
was  generally  recommended  by 
thoughtful  horticulturists  to  wait  un- 
til the  blossoms  fall  before  spraying; 
then  there  will  be  no  danger  to  either 
bees  or  blossoms. 

* 

In  sending  in  a new  subscriber  with 
his  own  renewal,  H.  L.  Vance,  Kevil, 
Ky.,  says:  “If  in  all  matters  of  this 
life  we  came  as  near  getting  our 
money’s  worth  as  we  do  when  we  pay 
for  The  Fruit-Grower,  there  would  be 
much  less  cause  for  complaint.” 


Let  Me  Prove  That 


10  Acres 


of 

this 


will 

earn 


Irrigated  Land 

$250  Month  for  You 


I Will  Sell  It  to  You  for 


$2.50  aWeek, 


r rCana» 

Head 
Gat* 


C.  W.  8HUTT,  Preeident 

Rk)  Grande  Land, Water  & Power  Co. 


Irrigated,  under  J&maliTlo': 
cultivation,  ready; 
to  earn  at  least  ' 

$250  a month,  t* 

5 AND  OVA 

Alameda 


YOU  know,  or  can  easily  learn  from  United  States  Gov-  

eminent  Reports,  that  irrigated  lands  in  the  Great] VTortinP7,z 
Southwest,  in  selected  crops,  will  net  $300  to  $1000  a 
year  per  acre  over  and  above  the  entire  cost  of  culti- 
vating them. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  country  will  tell  you  that  abso- 
lutely the  surest,  safest  way  in  the  world  to  gain  a large 
and  permanent  income  for  a email  outlay  r.  /( 

is  to  get  hold  of  a few  acres  of  irrigated  Old  Albuquerque 
land  in  the  Great  Southwest.  __ 

But  always  before  it  has  required  at  ALoUOvERO' 
least  a few  hundred  dollars  and  it  has  - v-*, 

been  necessary  for  the  investor  to  live  on  the  land  and 
develop  it.  . 

Now,  my  company  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  get  tenAlbai1 
acres  of  tne  finest  irrigated  land  in  the 
world  if  you  can  save  $2.60  a week.  I 

You  can  go  and  live  on  it— absolutely  assured  of 
an  income  from  it  alone  of  $3000  to  $10,000  every  £ 

year  without  fail.  * . 

Or  you  can  remain  in  your  present  position  and  add 
that  much  to  what  you  earn.  ft 

For  my  company  will  cultivate  your  property  Tslpta 
for  a small  share  of  the  crops.  ^ v 

You  don't  have  to  know  a thing  in  the  world  about 
farming. 

Now.  I can  and  will  prove  all  this  from  the  high- 
est authorities  in  the  land. 

All  you  have  to*do  is— write  me  and  say, “Prove  to 
me  that  ten  acres  of  your  land  will  net 
from  $3000  to  $10,000  a year  above  all  cost  of  Y s\ 

cultivating  it.” 

I have  tne  proof,  so  read  what  my  com-  I 
pany  will  do  for  you. 

* * * 

I will  deliver  to  you  at  once  a Secured  Land  Con-  ' - 
tract  for  ten  acres  of  irrigated  lands  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley. 

You  must  pay  my  company  $2.60  a week  or  as 
much  more  as  you  like. 

Instead  of  your  having  to  pay  interest  on  de-  _ ^ 
ferred  payments,  I agree,  for  my  company,  to 
pay  you  5r/0  per  annum  on  the  money  you  pay  in. 

I also  bind  my  company  to  fully  irrigate  rn  i ~ ? 
your  land  and  turn  it  over  to  you  under  lt>6len  ^ 
full  cultivation  whenever  you  desire  to 
mature  your  contract.  .*■ 

$2.60  a week  will  mature  your  con-  PublltOS 
tract  in  10  years. 

But  after  you  have  paid  $2.60  aweek 
for  three  years,  or  the  same  total  Tovolpc 
amount  in  a shorter  time,  I agree  and 
bind  my  company  to  loan  you  enough 
money  to  make  all  future  pay-  jg'  i 
ments  and  mature  your  contract.  iDerBara 
Remember,  the  land  will  be  fully 
irrigated  and  completely  under  *3ahinnl 
cultivation, so  your  first  year’s  crop  Oakmidi 

should  net.you  enough  over  ana 
above  the  cost  of  cultivating  it,  to  fully 
pay  your  loan. 

You  would  then  own  your  land  out- 
right and  have  an  assured  income  of  ^ 
from  $3000  to  $10,000  a year 

* • * 

Can  you  hope  in  any  other  way  as  safe  and  sure  as  this 
to  have  so  large  an  income  a few  years  from  now? 

Not  in  all  the  world  have  I ever  heard  of  so  good  an 
opportunity  for  men  of  small  means. 

In  this  small  space  I cannot  tell  you  all  the  steps  that 
have  been  taken  to  safeguard  your  money  in  every  way. 

This  is  investment— not  speculation — yet  you  get  returns 
equal  to  those  from  successful  speculation. 

And  all  the  while  you  are  secured  against  loss  by  the 
finest  farm  lund  in  the  world,  and  your  interest  in  water- 
rights  that  no  man  could  buy  for  a million  dollars. 

There  is  no  question  like  finding  gold  or  striking  oil 
about  this  proposition. 

The  lana  is  there  for  nil  time. 

The  water  is  there  for  all  time  to  nourish  and  fertilize  it. 

You  don’t  have  to  dig  in  the  ground  deeper  than  to 
plant  seed. 

There  are  no  insects  that  destroy  crops  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  chance  for  drought. 

There  is  no  chance  known  to  man  for  a single  crop 
failure,  ever. 


And  the 
abundant 
crops  of  large 
and  in  every 
other  way  su- 
perior  nays, 
grains,  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits 
are  equaled  in 
only  a very  few 
* favored  spots, 
7 such  as  the 
Rocky  Ford  coun- 
9 try.  But  I am  go- 
ing to  prove  by  case 
after  case  that  net 
returns  from  ten  acres 
of  this  property  rarely 
^ are  as  low  as  $3000  a year 
cN'v  and  often  as  high  as$10,000, 
r'%'  according  to  the  kind  or 
crops. 

The  difference  is  not 
according  to  location  of 
land  or  season  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

o The  land  is  ne*»r  a pros- 

* porous  and  growing  city— 
A 1 buqi^erque  — the  largest 
*%/j  city  in  New  Mexico. 

Our  main  irrigation  canal 
to  run  through  the  city. 

^ The  main  line  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  runs  through  our 
land  from  end  to  end. 

And  our  own  electric  line  is  to 
*’  supply  additional  cheap  and  con- 
\ venient  transportation  to  every 
section  of  these  lands. 

'""<J  If  you  want  to  see  the  country 
for  yourself,  you  can  go  with 
O the  next  party  I take  to  look  at 
z the  property.  Or  you  and  your 
friends  can  band  together  and 
send  a representative. 

/ Or  I will  send  you  names  of 
prominent  men  who  have  gone 
or  will  go  and  you  can  ask  them 
what  conditions  they  find. 

But  this  is  the  merest  outline  of 
0?  A what  I will  show  you  in  detail. 

-V  There  are  many  features  of  this 

Secured  Land  Contract  that  make 
2 it  safe  and  profitable  which  I have- 
n’t  space  to  touch  upon. 

/ I am  only  attempting  to  make  it 
/,  clear  to  you  that  if  you  can  possibly 
- save  $2.50  a week  you  can  have  an  assured 
ij-  three  to  ten  thousand  dollar  income  in 
v a few  years.  , 

Don’t  doubt— I have  proof. 

I have  promised  to  lay  it  before  you. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  write  for  it— that 
^ can’t  cost  you  a cent  more  thun  postage. 

And  as  fast  as  the  mails  can  carry,  I 
will  send  you  proof  that  as  sure  as  crops 
grow  where  cumate,  soil  and  water  condi- 
tions are  perfect,  you  can  be  financially 
Independent  in  a few  years. 

* * * 


Now,  not  to  hurry  your  decision  in  the  least 
but  to  proteot  the  price,  write  me  personally 
at  once. 

For  after  the  first  lot  of  ten  acre  tracts  is 
contracted  for  we  will  have  to  ask  more. 

But  I make  this  promise. 

Every  man  or  woman  who  answers  this  ad- 
vertisement at  once  can  have  at  least  ten 
acres  on  these  terms  unless,  of  course,  all  our 
land  should  be  already  contracted  for  from 
this  one  advertisement. 

Now,  write  at  once.  I can  say  nothing  more 
in  this  advertisement  except  that,  if  I could, 
I would  not  tell  you  all  you  can  confidently 
expect  from  this  investment.  For  you  would 
not  believe  it  without  the  proof  which  I can- 
not put  in  an. advertisement. 

Address  me  personally  and  believe  me 
Sincerely, 

E.W.SHUTT,  President 

Rio  Grande  Land,  Water  and  Power  Co. 

647  Houser  Building, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Classified  Advertisements 

For  a lonr  time  The  Fruit-Grower  has  maintained  a department  for  adver- 
tisement. of  farms  for  sale.  In  which  advertisements  were  Inserted  for  2 cents  a 
word.  Last  fall,  when  our  rate  for  display  advertising  was  advanced  this  rate 
was  not  changed.  Now.  however,  we  find  It  necessary  to  advance  the  rate  to  3 
cents  per  word,  and  have  decided  to  classify  advertising,  and  accept  other  lines  than 
real  estate  advertising.  This  rate  of  3 cents  per  word  Is  still  considerably  less 
than  our  rate  for  display  advertising. 

On  this  page  every  month  will  appear  advertisements  from  our  subscribers  who 
have  anything  to  dispose  of — dogs,  ponies,  poultry  and  eggs,  farms,  second-hand 
spray  pumps,  etc.  The  rate  will  be 

3 Cents  per  Word,  Each  Insertion 

each  Initial  and  number  to  count  aa  a word.  No  display  type  will  be  used  In  ad- 
vertisements accepted  at  this  rate,  but  If  any  advertising  of  this  kind  appears  on 
this  page  It  will  be  at  the  regular  rate  of  26  cents  per  line. 

Our  subscribers  are  urged  to  make  use  of  this  department  freely,  to  make 
known  their  wants,  or  to  advertise  articles  they  have  for  sale.  All  advertisements 
for  this  department  must  be  paid  for  In  advance;  count  the  worde  In  the  copy  you 
send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  S cents  per  word. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 


POULTRY. 

EGGS — ROSE  COMU  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 

Every  premium  at  three  large  Western 
shows;  large  size,  standard  color,  great 
layers.  Free  circular. 

OAKLAND  FARMS,  Box  35,  POMONA,  MO. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  a specialty; 
26  years'  experience.  Fifteen  eggs,  *1;  fifty, 
$3;  one  hundred,  $5.  Hazel  Bell  Poultry 
Farm,  Charles  Lyman,  Clarlnda,  Iowa. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 

BARGAINS  in  farms  and  unimproved 
lands  in  Southwest  Missouri.  Waldo  P. 
Johnson,  Osceola,  Missouri. 


Write  at  once  for  Information  concerning 
the  fruit  lands  in  the  wonderful  Penasco 
Valley.  McAnally  & Carmon,  Hope,  New 
Mexico. 


Fifty-five  acres,  Bourbon  County,  Kansas; 
one  mile  from  railroad  town;  fine  location 
for  fruit  or  gardening.  $2,000;  easy  terms. 
Will  divide  into  two  or  three  tracts.  Write 
for  particulars.  Inland  Security  Company, 
Water  Works  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


In  the  Sunny  South,  fruit  farm,  villa  and 
timber  land,  106  acres;  also  excellent  for 
winter  or  summer  resort,  sanitarium,  etc.; 
near  Mobile,  and  half  mile  from  station; 
most  healthful  climate;  no  excessive  heat. 
H.  Hayssen,  Chunchula,  Ala. 


If  you  wish  to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  a 
farm,  home  or  business,  In  any  locality, 
write  us.  We  are  in  direct  communication 
with  all  parts  of  the  country  and  have  the 
largest  lists  of  choice  property  In  every 
state.  State  your  wants  and  we  can  sup- 
ply you.  List  your  property  with  us;  no  ad- 
vance fees;  quick  sales.  Live  agents  wanted 
in  open  territory  to  represent  us.  The  H.  K. 
Sopp  Co.,  211-6378  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Free  transportation  to  all  points  on  Pa- 
cific Coast  to  people  examining  and  pur- 
chasing our  properties.  We  have  a new 
list  of  fine  home  and  farm  bargains  well 
worth  Investigating.  Ask  about  our  plan. 
R.  L.  Cate,  226  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


FARM  AND  ORCHARD  LAND  In  best 
fruit  section  In  Missouri,  $4  to  $8.  ED.  C. 
BAUMANN,  Springfield,  Mo. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  real  estate 
ln  Grand  Valley,  the  famous  peach,  apple 
and  pear  growing  section  of  Western  Colo- 
rado. Orchards  here  eight  years  old  net  the 
growers  from  $500  to  $700  per  acre.  The 
climate  is  the  best  ln  the  world  and  Is  a 
specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles  and 
asthma.  Write  us  for  information.  The 
Home  Loan  & Investment  Co.,  357  Main  St 
Grand  Junction  Colorado. 


land  now  used  for  dairy  purposes  and  suit- 
able  for  fruit  culture;  situated  2 miles  easl 
or  the  city  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  between  twt 
direct  roads  to  the  city,  one  of  which  is 
macadamized.  Also  65  acres,  fronting  one- 
ili.  mile  uP°n  a direct  road  to  the  city 
with  steam  railroad  upon  its  rear  line.  This 
also  is  well  suited  to  dairy  and  fruit  cultur< 
purposes.  Address  J.  P.,  care  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


BLACKBERRIES,  well  rooted,  our  natlvi 
Kentucky  mountain  berry,  at  one  dollar  pel 
100  from  Fair  View  Farm.  D.  M.  Jones 
Louisa,  Ky. 


California  Ranches 

Fruit,  orange,  lemon,  vegetable,  grain, 
alfalfa,  stock  or  poultry  farms  and  vine- 
yards ln  famous  Fresno  fruit  belt,  will  be 
sold  at  prices  that  will  appeal  strongly  to 
all  those  who  think  of  locating  In  California. 
Richest  fruit  grape  and  agricultural  county 
in  the  state.  Shipped  over  $20,000,000  worth 
of  products  ln  1906.  No  winter  here. 

H.  E.  ARMSTRONG. 

P.  O.  Box  808.  Fresno.  Calif. 


Homeseekers  and  Fruit  Men:  I have  found 
the  place  you  are  looking  for.  I have  tried 
ten  states  and  have  ten  reasons  why  this  Is 
best.  Send  stamps  for  particulars.  J.  T. 
Oswalt,  Gravette,  Benton  County,  Ark. 


FRUIT  GROWER  WANTED  — One 
with  practical  experience  preferred. 
Splendid  Inducements  to  the  right  party. 
One  with  some  means  preferred.  Write 
at  once  to  F.  H.  Petts,  Sec.  Business 
Men’s  League.  Benton,  Ark. 


South  Georgia 

offers  the  greatest  inducement  to  homeseekers  and  investors.  The  Fruit- 
land  Colony  Company,  on  main  line  of  the  G.  S.  & Fla.  R.  W„  which 
runs  through  center  of  the  town,  are  selling  residence  lots,  40x125  feet, 
at  $3.00  per  lot.  One-acre  tracts  adjoining  town,  $25.00  each;  five-acre 
tracts  adjoining  town,  $75.00,  on  payments;  have  larger  tracts.  We  are 
in  the  Pecan,  Elberta  Peach,  general  fruit,  truck  and  farming  district. 
Send  your  name.  We  will  mail  our  2%  and  3-foot  plat,  24-page  book- 
let and  other  information  free.  It’s  worth  dollars  to  you.  Address 

W.  Jj.  GLESSNER,  FRUITLAND  COLONY  CO„ 

Desk  G,  care  G.  S.  & Fla.  R.  W.  Desk  G,  125  Clark  St., 

Macon,  Ga.  Chicago,  HI. 


Grand  Ronde  Valley,  Oregon 

FRUIT  LANDS,  FARM  AND  TIMBER  LANDS. 

Grand  Ronde  Valley,  Union  County,  Oregon,  beats  the  world  for  Apples,  Wheat, 
Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa  and  Sugar  Beets.  The  apple  business  has  been  trier  out 
and  proven  and  Is  now  being  gone  Into  extensively  and  is  destined  to  become  the 
leading  apple  section  of  Oregon.  Improved  farms  suitable  to  set  out  ln  orchards, 
$60  to  $75  per  acre.  Orchards  one  to  three  years  old,  any  size  tract  from  10  to  100 
acres,  $100  to  $200  per  acre.  Timber  lands,  pine  and  fir  saw  timber,  $10  to  $16  per 
acre.  Cut  over  timber  lands,  $5  to  $8  per  acre,  suitable  to  set  ln  orchards.  Apple 
orchards  in  bearing,  $300  to  $1,000  per  acre.  Apples,  cherries,  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
apricots  and  small  fruits  of  all  kinds  grow  to  perfection.  Bearing  apple  orchards 
net  the  owner  $200  per  acre  and  up.  Largest  sugar  beet  factory  In  the  west;  sugar 
beets  make  from  10  to  15  tons  to  the  acre.  We  are  farmers  and  fruit-growers;  we 
live  on  our  100-acre  apple  orchard  and  practice  what  we  preach.  Write  for  our 
Illustrated  booklet  giving  full  particulars,  price  list,  maps,  etc.  Write  today  to 

Wilson  & Wilson,  (Office  in  Foley  Block)  Le  Grande,  Oregon 


Kettle  Valley  Irrigated 
Fruit  Lands  Co. 

have  large  acreage  of  subdivided 

Fruit » Lands 

now  for  sale.  Prices  $100  to  $150  per 
acre.  Ample  supply  of  water  for  which 
no  rent  is  charged.  Valuable  local  mar- 
ket in  surrounding  mining  towns,  where 
big  prices  can  always  be  obtained.  Soil 
a rich  sandy  loam,  which  produces  the 
finest  apples,  small  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Splendid  climate.  Kettle  Valley  Is  30 
miles  east  of  Okanagan  Valley.  Excel- 
lent railway  facilities.  Apply  to 
W.  O.  WRIGHT,  Managing  Director, 
Midway,  B.  C. 


Sandusky  & Co. 

Wholesale  Dealers  ln 

FRUITS,  PRODUCE,  BUTTER,  EGGS. 
STRAWBERRIES  AND  GRAPES, 

IN  CAR  LOTS. 

We  handle  Berry  Boxes,  Grape  Baskets, 
Egg  Case  Material,  all  kind  of  vegetables. 

116  South  3rd  and  115  Market  St. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 


at  Small  Oost  with 

Phosphate  Mills 

From  1 to  40  H.  P.  Also  Bono  Git- 
tera,  hand  and  power,  for  the  pool- 
tryuien;  Farm  Feed  Mills,  Gre* 
ham  Floor  Hand  Mills,  Grit  and 
Shell  Mills.  Send  for  catalogue, 
WILSON  BROS,,  Sole  Mfrs* 
Dept.  O Las  ton.  Pa. 
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Major  Holsinger’s  Department 


Borers  on  Old  Trees. 

I am  often  asked  what  shall  I do 
to  rid  my  trees  of  borers?  This  Is  a 
hard  question.  If  you  were  to  ask 
me  how  to  keep  the  borers  out  of  your 
newly  planted  orchard,  this  question 
could  be  answered  more  satisfactorily. 
But  an  orchard  ten  or  a dozen  years 
old  that  has  become  infested  with 
borers  to  attempt  to  eradicate  them 
is,  I confess,  a hard  proposition.  In 
some  trees  of  this  kind  the  trees  are 
so  girdled  that  to  attempt  to  dig 
them  out  you  would  in  all  probability 
destroy  what  little  cuticle  there  was 
to  furnish  life  for  the  tree.  If  I had 
trees  thus  infected  I just  wouldn’t  at- 
tempt it.  If  I did  anything  I would 
grub  out  and  burn  them.  With  a 
growing  young  orchard  I think  the 
only  satisfactory  way  to  keep  them 
clean  is  by  mounding  the  soil  about 
the  trees  to  a height  of  six  or  eight 
inches  in  the  spring,  so  as  to  induce 
the  female  to  deposit  her  eggs  on  the 
collar  of  the  tree  at  sufficient  height 
that  on  the  removal  of  the  soil  in  the 
fall,  the  larva  can  be  scraped  off — 
very  few  will  have  entered  so  deep 
but  that  they  can  be  scraped  off  by 
an  ordinary  jack-knife.  I think  it 
safe  to  go  over  them  the  second  time, 
so  that  if  any  have  gotten  under  the 
bark  they  can  be  readily  detected  by 
the  exudation  of  a dark  colored  fluid. 
Where  this  occurs  you  can  readily 
pick  them  out  with  the  point  of  your 
knife.  By  this  method,  though,  there 
might  be  a dozen  to  the  tree,  no  dam- 
age will  result,  as  they  have  not  been 
able  to  get  to  the  cambium  layer,  and 
if  they  should  the  wound  would  heal 
over  in  a few  days.  If,  however,  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  the  tree  even 
over  winter,  they  will  have  done  irre- 
parable damage,  girdling  the  tree.  A 
stitch  in  time — 

it 

South  Missouri  Fruits. 

On  the  10th  of  this  month  I took  a 
spin  to  Burden  and  other  points  in 
Howell  County  to  investigate  the  fruit 
conditions,  ostensibly  to  see  the  York 
orchard  of  some  19,000  apple  trees, 
which  were  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
planted.  This  orchard  ds  only  some 
seven  or  eight  miles  this  side  of  Olden, 
where  some  twenty-two  years  ago  a 
syndicate  of  Kansas  City  horticultur- 
ists had  attempted  fruit-growing  on 
so  large  a scale. 

At  that  time  this  whole  section  was 
covered  with  timber,  and  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  generally  black-jack. 
One  was  unable  to  determine  the  pos- 
sibilities of  fruit-growing  in  this  sec- 
tion. In  many  places  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  soil  was  covered  with 
flint,  and  on  remarking  this  condi- 
tion, one  fellow  facetiously  remarked, 
This  is  truly  a marvelous  country. 
Why,  when  I go  out  of  a dark  night, 
I can  stoop  down  and  pick  up  a $20 
gold  piece  or  a stone  every  time.”  I 
never  doubted  it. 

Who  in  South  Missouri  but  knows 
my  old  friend,  Col.  Doubsy.  The 
colonel  was  a real  estate  dealer.  Be- 
ing German  extraction,  with  his  lan- 
guage somewhat  broken,  when  the 
land  buyer  made  any  allusion  to  the 
rocks,  the  colonel  would  remark: 

“Yes,  shentlemen,  all  the  rocks  vot 
you  see  are  on  top.” 

It  is,  however,  a fact  that  in  most 
places  they  are  found  only  on  top,  and 
these  being  cleared  off  the  land  is 
comparatively  clear  of  stone. 

But  of  the  York  orchard.  It  was 
the  pride  of  Mr.  York  while  living; 
but,  like  many  estates,  after  the  de- 
mise of  the  originator,  it  passed  into 
care  of  those  having  less  interest  in  it, 
and  hence  more  or  less  neglected. 
Borers  were  in  both  apple  and  peach, 
and  about  one-half  of  the  orchard  was 
infested  by  them.  All  the  trees  were 
promising  a bountiful  crop  while  I 
was  there.  It  was  a grand  sight  to 
see  the  fine  prospect  for  a fruit  crop 
there.  But  at  this  time  there  may  be 
another  tale  to  tell. 

it 

Tent  Caterpillars. 

I see  quite  a few  tent  caterpillars. 
I gave  my  experience,  but  am  solicit- 
ed for  some  means  to  exterminate 
them.  One  asks,  “Can’t  I burn 
them?” 

Yes,  but  then  you  hurt  the  foliage 
when  you  do  that.  Get  out  your  shot- 
guns. They  are  useless  now  that  we 
have  game  laws  for  aught  else.  Just 
use  the  usual  amount  of  powder  that 
you  would  in  an  ordinary  charge — 
don’t  put  anything  on  top — cap  It, 
and  when  you  aee  a tent  of  these 


pests  hold  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 
within  a foot  or  eighteen  inches  of 
the  nest,  fire  and  you  have  that  col- 
ony. Try  it.  It  will  clear  up  a very 
large  nest.  It  is  quick.  It  does  the 
work  with  no  damage  to  the  tree.  I 
saw  my  father  do  this  more  than  sixty 
years  ago.  I follow  in  his  footsteps. 
Follow  mine. 

it 

Self- Cooker. 

Quite  a number  of  inquiries  have 
come  to  me  concerning  the  self-cooker 
described  in  the  last  number  of  The 
Fruit-Grower,  wanting  to  know  where 
they  can  be  obtained,  price,  etc.  Ours 
was  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  of 
5433  Ohio  street,  Austin  Station,  111. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  visiting  with  us  and 
made  it  while  here.  They  can  be  ob- 
tained through  him;  also  other  infor- 
mation concerning  them.  They  are 
surely  a great  success  in  economizing 
of  fuel  and  of  labor. 

“What  shall  I do  with  my  peach 
trees,  now  that  the  crop  has  been  lost 
by  the  freeze,  and  the  leaves  seem 
frozen?”  Cut  back  your  trees.  There 
never  was  a better  time  to  dehorn 
than  now. 

One  asks,  “Will  It  injure  the  trees 
to  cut  back  now?"  No!  No!  I feel 
it  will  benefit  them  and  recompense 
you  in  this  that  by  this  cutting  back 
(where  trees  have  not  been  thus 
treated)  you  will  secure  a better  wood 
growth,  compact  and  causing  your 
trees  to  form  round  heads  that  will 
the  better  enable  them  to  bear  a crop 
another  season.  Yes,  cut  them  back 
into  the  three-year-old  wood  if  nec- 
essary. It  would  be  my  way. 

it 

The  April  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  horticulturists  was  held  at  the 
Coates  House  the  20th  day  of  the 
month.  Quite  a goodly  number  were 
present.  President  Gano  was  in  the 
chair.  Secretary  Wilson  read  the 
minutes,  and  the  society  was  open 
for  business. 

There  were  some  fine  apples  or  ex- 
hibition, while  quite  a number 
brought  scions  to  show  present  fruit 
prospects.  From  Parkville  fheie 
were  some  branches  of  peach  which 
were  still  quite  full  enough  of  sound 
peaches,  which  was  a surprise  to  us 
who  have  been  unable  to  find  a sin- 
gle sound  specimen.  There  were  also 
some  apples  which  were  still  sound. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  was  that 
fruit  of  all  kinds  is  in  a very  low  con- 
dition. There  are  still  some  apples, 
principally  York  and  Jenets.  Of 
plums,  C.  V.  Holsinger  reported 
enough  Pottawattomie,  Poole’s  Pride 
and  on  high  locations  Wild  Goose; 
while  on  low  elevations  all  are  killed. 
The  berries  generally  are  reported  as 
still  in  fair  condition. 


Secretary  Barnes  of  the  Kansas 
State  Society  read  a paper  on  “Bene- 
ficial or  Other  Horticultural  Legisla- 
tion.” While  his  address  was  of  some 
forty  minutes  duration,  not  having 
taken  any  notes  I don’t  feel  that  I 
can  report  intelligently  his  able  ad- 
dress. 

“Truck  Growing  for  Profit”  was  the 
subject  of  J.  H.  Darche’s  paper. 

This  closes  our  Indoor  meetings. 

A vote  of  thanks  and  the  fine  col- 
lection of  apples  were  tendered  the 
management  of  the  hotel  for  their 
courtesies  in  thus  furnishing  such 
luxurious  accommodations  for  our 
meetings  during  the  inclement  season 
when  it  would  be  Impossible  to  meet 
outside.  They  have  ever  been  courte- 
ous to  us,  and  it  is  but  meet  and  fit- 
ting that  we  reciprocate  their  gener- 
ous hospitality.  Long  live  the  Coates 
Hotel.  FRANK  HOLSINGER. 

■afe.  ^ 

A new  variety  of  muskmelon  is  re- 
ported from  California,  having  a hard 
shell  similar  to  that  of  the  Hubbard 
squash,  but  less  than  one-fourth  inch 
in  thickness.  Quality  of  the  melon 
is  said  to  be  good;  there  is  no  seed 
cavity,  the  seeds  being  imbedded  in 
the  flesh.  This  new  melon  is  claimed 
to  be  valuable  as  a winter  melon,  com- 
ing into  market  about  Christmas 
time,  and  its  hard  shell  will  permit 
of  its  being  shipped  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

it 

Prof.  J.  M.  Stedman  of  the  Mis- 
souri Agricultural  College  is  off  on  a 
year's  leave  of  absence,  and  will  study 
in  Germany. 


MOST  WONDERFUL  VEHICLE  BOOKS  FREE 

IF  YOU  EXPECT  TO  BUY  A VEHICLE— Buggy  Road  Wagon,  Farm  Wagon 
Surrey,  Phaeton.  Business  Wagon.  Shetland  Pony  Cart,  or  any  kind  ol  a rig  or 
anyetylcharness — writeforour  1907  Vehicle  Book  and  see  the  wonderful  oBers 
we  now  make.  Our  low  prices  will  astonish  you;  our  ‘free  trial,  money  back” 
offer,  quality  and  safe  delivery  guarantee,  one  small  profit  above  our  manufac- 
turing cost,  our  Profit  Sharing  Plan,  are  marvelous  inducements,  advantages 
we  alone  can  offer  you.  We  own  the  largest  vehicle  factory  in  the  world  and 
turn  out  the  highest  grade  of  Solid  Comfort  rigs,  sold  direct  to  you  at  one 
small  profit  above  manufacturing  cost.  Prices  about  one-half  what  others 
charge.  We  can  save  you  $5.00  to  $15.00  on  a road  wagon,  $15  00  to  $40.00 
on  a buggy,  surrey  or  phaeton,  $20.00  to  $35.00  on  a farm  wagon, 
$35.00  to  $45.00  on  a business  wagon  as  against  the  lowest  prices 
you  would  pay  any  other  manufacturer  or  dealer.  In  our  1907 

.Tee  Vehicle  Book  we  show  nearly  100  different^  

styles  of  rigs  to  suit  everyone.  Be  sure  t 
new  Vehicle  Book.  Just  write 
us  a letter  or  a postal  card  and 
say,  "Send  me  your  new  Ve- 
hicle Book.”  and  you  will  re- 
ceive it  by  return  mail.  In 
our  new  Free  Wagon  Cata- 
logue we  show  every  kind  of  farm 
wagon,  also  business  delivery  wagons 
for  grocers,  butchers,  bakers,  milk 

dealers,  etc.  Don’t  fall  to  write  and  ask  for  our  FREE  Wagon  Catalogue. 

ARTICLES  FREE  IF  YOU  BUY  FROM  US. 

>u  get  our  valuable  Profit  Sharing  Certificates  on  every  purchase,  and  as  soon  as  you 

have  $25.00  In  our  Profit  Sharing  Certificates,  you  can  get  a man’s  or  a woman's  mackin- 
tosh free,  or  a boy's  suit,  parlor  table,  fine  lamp,  mantel  clock,  all  entirely  free;  or  the 
Morris  chair,  couch  or  dresser  free  for  larger  amounts.  All  fully  explained 
in  the  free  Vehicle  or  Wagon  Catalogue.  Write  at  once:  state  if  you 
want  the  free  Vehicle  Book  or  the  free  Wagon  Book  and  get  all 
our  wonderful  1907  offers,  on  rigs  and  harness,  prices,  terms,  lnduce- 
’ • duress,  Dep 


ments,  advantages  you  can't  afford  to  miss.  Address.  Department  11, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Rush  Orders  for  Spray 
Pumps  and  Spray  Mixtures 

Send  your  orders  for  what  you  need  for  your  spraying-  operations — 
Spray  Pumps,  Hose,  Strainers,  Extension  Rods,  Couplings,  etc.  We  have 
a full  line  of  the  well-known  MYERS’  PUMPS,  and  can  ship  same  day 
order  is  received.  Also  have  the  Field  Force  Pump  Co.’s  barrel  pumps. 
Order  at  once  a supply  of 

DISPARENE  and  PYROX 

We  have  plenty  of  these  splendid  spraying  chemicals  now,  but  the 
demand  is  very  great,  and  there  is  no  telling  how  long  the  supply  will 
last.  Better  send  your  order  today,  while  you  are  sure  of  getting  what 
you  want.  Don’t  risk  losing  your  fruit  crop  by  waiting,  and  perhaps  not 
be  able  to  spray  your  trees  at  the  proper  time. 

We  can  also  supply  strictly  pure  Paris  Green,  London  Purple,  Copper 
Sulphate,  Flowers  of  Sulphur — in  fact,  everything  you  need  in  spraying 
your  orchard  or  garden. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue,  if  you  have  time — if  not,  send  list  of 
what  you  want,  and  we  will  quote  prices.  Mention  The  Fruit-Grower 
when  you  write. 

MISSOURI  VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

110  South  Fourth  Street.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


"KANTKLOG” 

c“sr*  SPRAYER 

A slight  pressure  of  the  thumb  starts  the  spray. 
Has  the  only  nozzle  that  can  be  successfully  cleaned 
without  stopping  the  spray  or  removing  the  nozzle 
from  the  tree.  The  Sprayer  body  Is  made  of  heavy 
galvanized  steel.  The  body  Is  supported  and  further 
strengthened  by  a heavy  steel  band  around  the  bot- 
tom. The  air  pump  Is  made  of  heavy  brass  two 
Inches  In  diameter.  Hose  couplings  are  solid  brass, 
standard  cut  threads,  ends  heavily  ribbed  to  prevent 
hose  slipping  off.  Hose  Is  high  grade,  three-ply. 
supported  by  a colled  spring,  bell-shaped  at  outer  end, 
to  prevent  breaking.  A safety-valve  Is  provided  to 
allow  air  to  escape  after  the  necessary  pressure  has 
been  obtained. 

Price  only  $5.00 

Price,  with  all  brass  body,  $6.60. 

Sprays  Fruit  Trees,  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Tobacco 
and  Cotton.  For  Wagons,  Windows,  Henhouses,  Fires, 
Disinfecting,  Etc.,  Etc.  Holds  five  gallons. 

This  Sprayer  Is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  Cashier  Get  nan- 
Amerlcan  Bank  or  publishers  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 
Address 

The  Factory  Agents  Company 


626  Charles  Street.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 

Selling  agents  for  manufacturers.  First-class  warehouse  and  shipping  facilities. 


An  unlimited  guarantee 
against  breakages  or  failure. 

Tell  us  your  needs.  You 
still  get  expert  advice. 

86-Page  Treatise  A Free! 

SPRAMOTOR  CO. 

Buffalo,  n.  r-  lonsos.  eae 


Power  Spramotor 


SPRAYS  250  TREES  PEB  H0DB. 

16  to  30  nozzles  with  125  lbs-  pressure.  Automatic, 
compensating,  tingle  or  double  speed.  Strains  its 
own  mixture  and  Ella  its  own  tank  in  10  minutes.  New 
patented  nozzles  that  spray  all  parts  of  the  tree  from  below 

or  tbov*  ••  shown.  2%  horse' 
power  motor  can  be  used  fee  •A?, 

ell  kind e of  work  when  not  ^ ? 

•preying.  20c  to  30c  e dey.  jgfV'vj  ffjlp  V.  S' 


ills  Every  Fly  It  Strike*.  all  insect  pests 

ows  in  pasture  longer  than  any  imitation.  Absolutely 
nless.  Cures  all  sores.  Used  since  1SS5.  Kill  a lice 
l mite*.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  #1  for 
roved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to  pro- 
200  cows.  #1  returned  it  cows  not  protected. 
ie  express  office.  Free  booklet. 

►©-Fly  Mf*.  IX  1017  Fainnount  Are..  Phllft-,  Pi. 
ditor  knows  from  experience  Uut  Shoo«Fly  UO.h. 


¥1  r IU  - INVITATIONS 

IA / P II I1 1 II I)  Announcements,  Etc. 
f f UuUlllje  100,  in  script  letter- 
O lng,  newest  style  of 
paper,  including  two  seta  of  envelopes, 
$3.60.  100  Visiting  Cards,  76e.  Samples 

upon  request. 

American  Printing  Company 
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Planting  Jonathan  Apples  in  Solid 
Blocks. 

Now,  I want  a little  Information  re- 
garding the  pollenization  of  the  Jona- 
than apple.  Most  fruit-growers  have 
a vague  impression  that  tree  fruits 
need  pollenization  of  their  bloom 
from  the  bloom  of  other  varieties,  but 
have  no  very  definite  idea  just  what 
to  do  in  the  matter.  I notice  that 
Stark  Bros,  in  their  catalogue  speak 
of  the  Jonathan  in  particular  as  re- 
quiring this,  and  the  question  arises, 
which  are  some  of  the  best  varieties 
to  use.  I was  one  of  the  first  to  plant 
Jonathan  commercially  here,  and  with 
high  culture  find  it  very  satisfactory, 


that  state  are  self-sterile  and  need  to 
be  cross-fertilized.  At  the  Kansas  sta- 
tion Ben  Davis  was  the  only  impor- 
tant variety  to  show  any  marked  de- 
gree of  self-fertility  and  even  here  the 
fruits  which  were  self-fertilized  failed 
to  develop  as  well  as  those  which  were 
cross-pollenated.  Cooper  Early,  Jon- 
athan, Smith  Cider,  Smokehouse, 
White  Pearmain  and  Wine  proved 
slightly  self-fertile,  and  Jonathan, 
Huntsman  and  Cooper  Early  proved 
especially  valuable  as  pollenlzers  in 
orchards. 

Experiments  in  intercrossing  varie- 
ties of  apples  at  the  Delaware  station 
indicate  that  Paragon,  Stayman  and 


So  far  my  bearing  trees  have  been  in  Winesap  are  weak  pollen  bearers  and 
small  blocks,  surrounded  by  various  that  they  are  mtersterile  and  should 
other  varieties,  but  in  the  near  future 
I,  or  some  one  else,  may  want  to  plant 
an  entire  orchard  of  this  variety,  or 
of  some  other  favorite  kind,  and  we 
would  like  to  know  how  to  pollenize 
it.  Which  of  the  following  varieties 
will  answer  for  fertilizing  the  blossoms 
of  the  Jonathan:  Wealthy,  Transpar- 
ent, Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Chenango 
Strawberry,  Rome  Beauty,  Grimes 
Golden,  Sutton  Beauty? 

The  question  not  only  concerns  me 
personally,  but  is  an  important  one 
generally,  and  if  you  can  give  me  any 
Information  concerning  it  or  cite  me 
to  any  bulletin  or  publication  con- 
taining such  information,  I will  be 
greatly  obliged  to  you. 

W.  W.  FARNSWORTH. 

Div.  of  Horticulture,  Ohio  Dept,  of 
Agriculture. 

In  planting  large  blocks  of  fruit  of 
almost  any  kind  it  is  always  a good 
plan  to  put  an  occasional  row  of  an- 
other variety  which  would  serve  to 
insure  fertilization.  It  is  always  un- 
wise, however,  in  commercial  planta- 
tions, to  have  a great  mixture  of  vari- 
eties in  the  same  orchard.  During  the 
picking  season  it  is  most  unsatisfac- 
tory to  have  to  go  through,  picking 
out  the  different  varieties  if  there 
has  been  much  mixing.  It  is  much 
better  to  let  some  one  variety  pre- 
dominate; that  is,  plant  three  or  four 
or  five  rows,  of  a variety  and  then  one 
or  two  or  three  rows  of  another  vari- 


not  be  planted  together  in  commercial 
orchards.  Fletcher  found  the  varie- 
ties Bellflower,  Primate,  Spitzenburg, 
Willow  Twig  and  Winesap  to  tend  to- 
wards self-sterility.  The  varieties 
Stark,  Longfield  and  Tolman  Sweet 
were  self-fertile,  but  much  larger 
fruits  of  Stark  and  Longfield  were  ob- 
tained when  they  were  cross-fertilized. 

Waite  found  that  a number  of  fac- 
tors influenced  the  fertility  or  steril- 
ity of  blossoms.  “Declining  vigor  first 
renders  a tree  completely  self-sterile 
and  eventually  sterile  to  cross-fertil- 
ization. There  is  an  apparent  excep- 
tion to  this  general  rule,  however,  in 
trees  which  have  been  severely  in- 
jured or  which  are  about  to  die  from 
disease,  such  trees  loading  themselves 
down  with  fruit.” 

The  weather  during  blooming  period 
exerts  both  a direct  and  an  indirect 
influence  on  the  setting  of  fruit.  Even 
when  not  injured  by  frost,  the  blos- 
soms are  often  chilled  by  the  cold  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with 
fecundation.  Moderate  cold  renders 
self-fertile  varieties  self-sterile,  and 
cold  renders  them  sterile  to  cross-pol- 
lenization  as  well.  Warm  and  sunny 
weather  favors  visitations  to  blossoms 
by  insects.  Dry  winds  may  reduce  the 
flow  of  honey  and  probably  cut  down 
the  stigmatic  secretions.  Cold,  rainy 
weather  during  the  flowering  period 
may  be  disastrous,  the  rains  knocking 
off  the  pollen,  washing  away  the  se- 


ety,  rather  than  alternate  rows  of  dif-  cretion  of  the  stigma  and  preventing 


ferent  varieties. 

The  question  of  the  pollenization  of 
apple  trees  was  investigated  in  more 
or  less  detail  by  a number  of  experi- 
ment stations,  mostly  previous  to  the 
year  1901.  Work  at  the  Delaware  sta- 
tion during  two  seasons,  as  reported 
in  the  Delaware  station  report  for 
1901,  indicates  that  practically  all  the 
more  important  varieties  grown  In 

THE  "FRIEND”  NOZZLE 

Is  the  original  large 
nozzle,  doing  away 
with  the  usual  clus- 
ter. It  has  no  an- 
noying features.  Re- 
member one  does  the 
work.  Send  for  our 
catalog  and  get  in 
touch  with  the  only 
manufacturers  o f 
spraying  outfits  that 
We  Quakers  will  have 
peace  If  we  have  to  fight  for  It.  Read  this 
warning  and  then  write  your  wants  to  the 
concern  that  build  real  spraying  apparatus, 
not  a tinkered  up  conglomeration  of  exper- 
imental trash. 

WARNING. 

We,  the  “Friend”  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, hereby  warn  all  persons  that  we  will 


are  real  "Friends.’ 


pollenation  by  insects. 

All  the  data  available  goes  to  show 
that  a very  large  number  of  varieties 
of  apples  are  self-sterile.  The  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn,  therefore,  not 
only  from,  the  experiment  station  re- 
sults, but  from  the  frequently  record- 
ed failures  of  large  blocks  of  trees  of 
one  variety  in  commercial  orchards  to 
set  normal  crops  of  fruits,  is  that 
large  blocks  of  apples  of  a single  va- 
riety should  never  be  planted.  Two 
or  more  varieties  should  be  mixed, 
and  varieties  standing  next  to  each 
other  should  be  such  as  will  bloom  at 
the  same  time  and  be  capable  of  cross- 
fertilizing  each  other. 

Replying  more  particularly  to  your 
correspondent’s  question,  regarding 
the  pollenization  of  Jonathan,  dt  may 
be  said  that  all  the  varieties  men- 
tioned, namely  Wealthy,  Yellow 
Transparent,  Oldenburg,  Chenango, 
Rome,  Grimes  and  Sutton,  should  be 
good  pollenizers.  At  this  station  the 
dates  of  full  bloom  for  Grimes,  Old- 
enburg and  Yellow  Transparent  are 


vigorously  prosecute  any  and  all  infringe-  two  or  three  days  earlier  than  for 


ments  on  our  “Friend”  nozzle  and  shut  off. 

All  necessary  legal  steps  have  been  taken 
to  give  us  proper  protection,  and  we  are 
fully  prepared  to  defend  our  rights. 
“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Gasport,  N.  Y. 


FARM  POWER 


WITTE 


Portable 

Gasoline  Enginel 


I enables  you  to  move  the  power  to  the  I 
|work.  Used  indoors  or  out.  No  sparks  or  I 
flame  to  ignite  stacks  or  buildings.  I 
Electric  Igniter. 

I Economical,  Labor- 1 
Saving, Simple, Safe.  I 
Get  the  facte,  free.  [ 
Witte  Iron 
Works  Co., 
537  W.  5th  St.,  I 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  f 
Send  tor  catalog  P 


on  Spraying  free. 

_ Agents  Wanted. 

J.  F.  GAYLORD,  Box  77,  CAT SKILL,  N.  Y. 


Jonathan,  but  there  is  too  little  dif- 
ference to  make  them  objectionable 
for  the  purpose  of  pollenization.  It 
can,  therefore,  be  left  largely  to  the 
planter’s  own  fancy  in  the  case  of  the 
varieties  mentioned  which  he  shall 
use.  Among  the  varieties  grown  in 
the  northeastern  states  there  are 
probably  few  better  pollenizers  than 
the  varieties  belonging  to  the  Fameuse 
family,  such  as  the  Fameuse  (Snow) 
and  McIntosh.  Rome  would  prob- 
ably be  one  of  the  most  useful  in 
Ohio,  since  it  is  a valuable  commer- 
cial variety  there. 

In  planting  pollenizers  it  is  not 
necessary  to  plant  alternate  rows  of 
different  varieties.  One  row  in  three 
and  every  other  tree  in  that  row 
should  be  sufficient  to  insure  cross- 
fertilization. Two  or  three  varieties 
should  be  used  as  pollenizers,  since  a 
single  variety  might  fail  in  certain 
_ _7  seasons  to  bloom  and  thus  fail  to  ful- 

DEFENDER  fill  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  plant- 
cpn  A YFR  ed.  J.  C.  BLAIR. 

7,7  k University  of  Illinois. 

All  brass,  easiest  ■’ 

working,  most  power-  For  ten  or  twelve  years  the  experi- 
fui,  automatic  mixer.  ment  station  has  been  making  obser- 
expanslon  valves,  dou- 

bie  strainer.  Catalog  vations  upon  the  self-fertility  and 
of  pumps  jmdjrreatise  self-sterility  of  the  varieties  of  fruits 
which  have  come  into  bearing  on  the 
grounds  during  that  time.  The  exper- 
iments are  still  going  on  and  as  the 
results  of  our  observations  I may  sum 
up  the  following  personal  opinion: 
That  the  Jonathan  will  usually  set 
fruit  even  if  Its  flowers  are  restricted 
to  their  own  pollen.  It  Is  probable, 


however,  that  it  will  set  fruit  more 
abundantly  and  better  if  other  varie- 
ties blossoming  about  the  same  time 
are  planted  near  it. 

As  to  what  varieties  will  pollinate 
it  most  successfully,  the  writer  is  un- 
able to  say,  as  any  good  pollen-bear- 
ing variety  whose  pollen  we  have  used 
on  it  has  always  succeeded  in  fertil- 
izing it  successfully.  We  have  fertil- 
ized successfully  the  flowers  of  the 
Jonathan  with  Grimes  Golden,  Ben 
Davis,  Gano  and  York.  Some  of  these 
do  not  blossom  at  identically  the  same 
time  as  the  Jonathan,  yet  some  of  the 
blossoms  on  one  are  always  ready  for 
fertilization  at  the  time  some  of  the 
flowers  are  ready  on  the  other.  I be- 
lieve any  of  the  varieties  mentioned 
would  successfully  pollinate  the  Jon- 
athan. Whether  its  flowers  are  fer- 
tilized by  a half  dozen  different  kinds 
of  pollen  or  any  one  flower  being  fer- 
tilized by  a single  kind  of  pollen,  we 
have  thus  far  seen  no  material  differ- 
ence in  the  development  of  the  fruit 
formed  than  could  have  been  account- 
ed for  on  the  ground  of  the  variety 
of  pollen  which  was  furnished. 

J.  C.  WHITTEN. 

University  of  Missouri. 

It  is  generally  well  understood, 
both  on  the  basis  of  practical  experi- 
ence and  scientific  experiment,  that 
many  varieties  of  apples  do  better 
when  cross-pollinated.  Some  of  them 
will  hardly  bear  at  all  without  such 
cross-pollination,  and  nearly  all  varie- 
ties will  give  larger  yields  and  larger, 
better  fruit  under  cross-pollination.  I 
have  myself  carried  on  extensive  ex- 
periments along  this  line,  the  results 
of  which  have  been  very  clear.  Jona- 
than appears  to  be  one  of  the  varie- 
ties most  benefited  by  cross-pollina- 
tion. When  the  question  is  raised, 
however,  as  to  what  varieties  give  the 
best  results  in  the  pollination  of  Jon- 
athan I am  afraid  no  one  can  answer 
very  positively.  Professor  S.  W. 
Fletcher  undertook  experiments  of 
this  kind  a few  years  ago,  but  I do  not 
remember  that  he  worked  with  Jona- 
than at  all.  At  any  rate,  his  results 
were  not  sufficiently  emphatic  to 
show  that  any  particular  variety  is  to 
be  chosen  for  this  purpose.  I would 
suggest  that,  as  the  cross-pollination 
will  be  efficiently  given  by  almost 
any  other  variety  that  blossoms  at  the 
same  time  as  Jonathan,  one  would 
have  regard  chiefly  to  the  qualities 
of  the  apple  itself  as  grown  for  the 
variety  to  be  used  as  a pollenizer.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  would  want  to  plant 
very  extensively  of  any  variety  of  ap- 
ple merely  for  the  purpose  of  pollina- 
tion, if  this  pollenizing  variety  were 
worthless  as  a market  fruit.  My  own 
idea  would  be  to  use  Grimes  or  Wine- 
sap.  I think  it  fairly  certain  that 
either  one  of  these  varieties  would 
give  satisfaction  as  a pollenizer,  and 
would  at  the  same  time  be  a profit- 
able market  apple.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  market  is  such  as  to  suggest  a 
preference  for  Wealthy,  Missouri  Pip- 
pin, York  Imperial  or  some  other  va- 
riety, I would  not  hesitate  to  plant 
such  other  variety  as  a pollenizer  for 
Jonathan.  The  chief  precaution  to  be 
observed  is  to  see  that  the  variety  re- 
ally blossoms  at  the  time  when  Jon- 
athan does.  F.  A.  WAUGH. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
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Spray  Fruit  Tr«ei. 
Paris  Green  Potatoes. 
Whitewash,  Kalsomlne  or 
Paint  Buildings. 
Extinguish  Fires. 

All  the  above  may  be 
done  with  the  Detroit 
Spray  Pomp  and  only 
one  operator. 

This  machine  con- 
sists of  a gallon 

, copper  tank,  and  will 
never  wear  out  because 
[Vn It  ' It  Is  so  constructed 
L-  „ that  no  liquid  can  get 
into  the  plunger. 

The  principle  of  the  Detroit  Spray 
Pump  Is  right.  It  takes  1H  minutes 
to  compress  the  air  which  does  the 
spraying  for  7 minutes. 

One  man  can  accomplish  more  with 
our  pump  than  two  men  with  any  other 
pump  on  the  market. 

Extension  brass  rods  are  used  Instead 
of  hose,  two  rods — one  5 ft.  and  the 
other  3 ft.  long — being  furnished  with 
each  machine. 

Two  nozzles  are  furnished  without 
extra  cost — one  direct  nozzle  and  two 
tips  for  whitewashing  or  spraying  and 
the  other  for  using  pump  as  a fire  ex- 
tinguisher, and  will  throw  a Btream  70 
feet.  Write  at  onee  for  full  particulars. 

REXORA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Sole  Agents 

Dept.  A.  Detroit,  Michigan. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

1YDIIRHAUD  THE  MYERS’ 

\ vaar  The  Pump  that  pumps 
L\  easy  and  throws  a full 

I 1 JH  flow.  The  cheapest 

W /■»||  pump  is  the  best 

id-  10  I pump,  that’s  a Myers. 

■ II  I^^Bpumps,  Hay  Tools 
E 1*1  Vm  w W fr  Barn  Dopr  Hang- 
™ era.  Send  for  oata* 
■ log  and  prices. 

JBL  JBLf.  E.  MyeriABrOj 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

CEMENT  BLOCKS 

Brick,  Fence  Posts*  Drain  Tile,  etc. 
Wefurnish  the  machine  and  instructions. 

SAVE  MONEY  on  your  buildings. 

Dir.  MINIFY  making  blocks  to  sell. 
DIVJ  IvlUWCI  write  for  free  booklet. 

REED  MFG.  CO.,  Box  132  Springfield,  Ohio 


MOW 


ROADS 


over. 


those  mud  heaps, 
raise  up  the  center,  make  the  rain 
drain  off  to  the  sides  instead  of  soaking  in.  Then 
your  clayey,  nasty  roads  will  be  smooth  and  pleasant  to  haul 
Grades  them  quickly,  easily,  with  a 

20th  CENTURY  GRADER 

It  puts  dirt  just  where  needed.  Easily  guided  and  handled 
by  one  man,  simple  to  understand.  Re- 
versible either  way  to  50  degrees.  Made 
of  steel;  strong,  rigid.  Very  popular 
with  cities  and  townships.  Our  free  new 
illustrated  book  "Delightful  Roads”  tells 
how  to  make  them.  Send  for  it  now. 

WHITE  CITY  GRADER  CO.,  I0X  E , WHITE  CITY,  KAH. 


Gilson  Gasoline  Engines 

For  all  Farm  Work,  Cream  Sep- 
arators, etc.  Ask  for  catalog. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO., 

Park  St.  I’ort  Washington,  Wl«* 


Running  Wafer  for  Irrigation  and  Home  Use 

Make  your  unproductive  land  profitable.  It’s  an  easy  matter,  and  the  expense  is  not 
great.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  arid  land,  now  practically  useless,  can  be  made  tillable  and  fit 
for  the  raising  of  fruits  of  various  kinds.  If  there’s  a running  stream  or  spring  on  your 
land,  you  can,  by  installing  a 

NIAGARA  Hydraulic  Ram 

pump  the  water  to  any  part  of  your  farm  desired.  T ou  can  have  running  water  in  your  home, 
with  bath  and  closet,  and  plenty  of  water  at  the  barn  for  watering  horses  and  cattle, 
washing  wagons,  etc.  The  Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram  is  a great  deal  cheaper  than  a 
windmill  or  a gasoline  engine,  and  does  ten  times  the  amount  of  work.  It’s  used  and 
endorsed  by  both  the  Penna.  R.  R.  and  the  U.  S.  Government. 

Write  at  once  for  a copy  of  our  free  booklet  p , which  illustrates  and  describes  this 
great  automatic  pump,  and  shows  how  it  worus  continuously  without  any  attention 
or  repairs.  Also  ask  for  guaranteed  estimate. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO.* 

140  Nassau  St.*  New  York.  Factory,  Chester*  Pa. 
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Canada 

WHEAT 

LAND 

Is  the  best  Investment  on  the 
continent  today,  and  not  liable 
to  the  manipulation  of  the  stock 
markets.  Buy  of  the  company 
that  builds  and  develops — judge 
us  by  what  we  have  done. 

Last  Mountain 
Valley  Lands 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Reports  to  the  Government  of 
the  wheat  crop  for  this  district 
for  1906  show  an  average  of 
26  V2  bushels  per  acre.  The 
wonderful  development  of  the 
section  has  brought  forth  the 
competition  of  three  railway 
systems. 

Furthermore,  these  are  not 
the  only  points  of  excellence  of 
this  fertile  land.  After  the  day’s 
work  Is  done  you  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  a boat  ride  on  the 
“shimmering  waters  of  Last 
Mountain  Lake.” 

Send  15c  for  Photographic  Souvenir 
and  20th  Century  Atlas  of  Canada. 
Maps,  descriptive  matter,  on  request. 

Wm.  Pearson  Co.,  Ltd. 

311  Northern  Bank  Building 

Winnipeg,  Can. 
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THE 


Hoover  Digger 


Clean,  last 
work.  It  stands 
the  wear  and 
tear. 


Favorite  in  every  great  pota- 
to growing  district.  Get  free  catalog. 

! The  Hoover-Pront  Co..  Lock  Box  68,  Avery,  0. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  es 
pacity;  all  sizes;  ala 
gasoline  enginea 
steam  engines 
saw  mills,  thresh 
_ _ ere.  Catalog  free 

■HirchMichlnirrCo.,  Rtom  167.  39 Cortland) St.. I» Tart 


CIDER  and  WINE 

PRESSES 

Hand  and  Power.  Catalog 
Free.  Manufactured  by 

The  G.  J.  Emeny  Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

HOW  to  JUDGE 
INVESTMENTS 

Before  you  invest  a dollar  in  anything, 
send  for  my  book.  “How  to  Judge  Invest- 
ments.” 

This  book  tells  you  about  everything  you 
should  know  before  making  any  kind  of  an 
Investment,  either  for  a large  or  a small 
amount. 

It  tells  how  you  may  safely  start  on  the 
road  to  wealth. 

It  explains  the  growth  of  capital  and  how 
small  Investments  have  brought  wealth  and 
fortune  to  others. 

It  tolls  how  others  have  grown  rich. 

It  tells  how  to  select  a 5 or  6 per  cent 
security. 

It  explains  how  an  Investment  In  a de- 
velopment enterprise  may  pay  profits  equal 
to  100  per  cent,  200  per  cent  or  even  500  per 
cent  on  the  money  originally  Invested. 

Stocks  and  bonds,  both  listed  and  unlisted, 
real  estate.  Investments  of  different  kinds 
and  financial  matters  are  fully  described  In 
simple  language. 

This  book  gives  good,  sound  advice  and 
will  helo  you  to  Invest  your  surplus  earnings 
(if  only  a few  dollars  a month)  in  securities 
that  promise  the  best  possible  returns. 

A financial  critic  says  of  this  book,  "It  Is 
the  best  guide  to  successful  Investing  I 
ever  read." 

The  regular  price  Is  $1.00,  but  to  Introduce 
my  magazine,  the  "Investor's  Review."  I 
will  send  the  book  postpaid  on  receipt  of  a 
two-cent  stamp  and  In  addition  will  send 
you  the  Review  for  three  months  free. 

The  Investor’s  Review  is  of  Interest  to  all 
persons  who  desire  to  Invest  their  money 
safely  and  profitably.  Address  Editor, 
INVESTOR’S  REVIEW, 

684  Gaff  Bldg.  Chicago.  111. 


Prospects  for  Fruit  Crops. 

The  Fruit-Grower  publishes  this 
month  the  first  of  its  crop  reports  for 
this  season.  They  are  the  most  dis- 
couraging reports  we  have  ever  pub- 
lished, and  tell  of  a loss  of  fruit  crops 
unparalleled  heretofore.  Throughout 
the  West  and  Middle  West  March  was 
a very  warm  month  and  buds  of  all 
kinds  were  greatly  swollen;  trees 
bloomed  about  three  weeks  ahead  of 
their  normal  time,  and  when  the 
freezing  weather  of  April  came  the 
buds  and  blossoms  succumbed.  In 
the  Middle  West  the  height  of  the 
cold  wave  was  from  about  the  17th  of 
April  until  the  21st;  our  report  cards 
were  not  mailed  from  our  office  until 
the  20th,  so  that  every  report  pub- 
lished in  this  department  was  written 
after  the  freeze,  and  therefore  they 
were  written  with  the  damage  from 
the  storm  in  view;  most  of  the  reports 
were  written  on  the  23d  and  24th  of 
April. 

Not  in  many  years  has  there  been 
such  widespread  destruction  of  fruit 
as  is  reported  this  month.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  part  of  the  crop 
will  be  destroyed  in  various  locali- 
ties, but  this  month  it  seems  that 
practically  all  the  crop  has  been  de- 
stroyed in  a great  many  different  sec- 
tions. Colorado,  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Illinois  seem  to  have  suffered  worst 
from  the  freeze,  and  all  kinds  of  tree 
fruits  are  included.  Bush  fruits  were 
also  badly  damaged,  but  strawberries 
and  grapes  seem  to  have  generally 
escaped  serious  injury. 

The  freeze  was  not  so  severe  in  Ar- 
kansas and  Oklahoma,  and  good  re- 
ports come  from  those  states.  Texas 
also  has  good  prospects  for  peach 
crop,  but  the  Georgia  crop  is  said  to 
be  in  bad  shape. 

The  apple  crop  seems  to  be  in  very 
bad  shape,  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole  the  exceptions  being  that  in 
N*ew  York  and  in  the  states  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  prospects  continue 
good.  Buds  in  New  York  were  not 
far  enough  advanced  to  be  greatly 
damaged  and  the  temperature  was 
not  so  low  in  the  Northwest. 

In  reading  these  reports  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of  them 
were  prepared  immediately  after  the 
freeze,  and  at  that  time  even  careful 
observers  could  not  tell  definitely  as 
to  the  extent  of  injury.  It  may  be 
that  the  fruit  will  drop  later,  even 
where  prospects  are  reported  to  be 
fairly  good,  and  it  may  also  develop 
that  late  blooms  will  appear,  making 
it  possible  for  trees  to  bear  which  at 
the  time  these  reports  were  made 
seemed  absolutely  barren.  Next 
month  these  reports  will  be  more  reli- 
able. And  let  us  hope  they  will  take 
on  a more  roseate  hue. 

The  reports  for  this  month  follow, 
practically  all  of  them  having  been 
dated  April  23  or  24: 

Fayetteville,  Ark. — We  made  a cir- 
cuit of  about  sixty  miles  on  the  19th 
and  20th  of  April,  and  find  little  dam- 
age to  peaches  and  apples.  As  a gen- 
eral thing,  apple  trees  have  set  a great 
deal  more  fruit  than  they  can  possibly 
mature,  and  unless  there  is  a heavy 
drop,  they  will  have  to  be  thinned.  All 
peaches,  except  Elberta,  have  a full 
crop;  the  latter  variety  has  a fair  crop. 
Strawberry  blooms  and  the  young  fruit 
were  considerably  damaged  by  the 
frost,  and  continued  cool  weather  has 
prevented  their  ripening  properly. 
Weather  is  moderating,  and  if  the  sea- 
son is  favorable  we  will  have  a good 
many  fine  berries  on  the  market.  More 
spraying  of  orchards  this  spring  than 
ever  before. — W.  G.  V. 

Judsonia.  Ark. — We  have  not  had  as 
short  a fruit  crop  for  several  years. 
Earlier  varieties  of  strawberries  were 
cut  short  at  least  one-half,  and  later 
varieties  promise  about  75%  of  crop. 
Peaches,  35%  of  crop;  apples,  25%; 
pears,  25%;  blackberries,  85%;  raspber- 
ries, 76%;  tomatoes,  35%;  potatoes,  50% 
of  last  year’s  crop.  Berries  sold  in  car 
lots  on  the  13th  for  $1.85  per  24-quart 
crate. — J.  A.  B. 

Bentonville,  Ark. — Acreage  of  straw- 
berries not  so  large  as  last  year,  and 
cold  weather  has  cut  the  crop  short. 
Raspberries  and  blackberries  promise 
well.  Seedling  peaches  promise  well, 
and  some  budded  varieties  are  all  right. 
Plums  promise  well.  Cold  weather  has 
made  many  apples  fall,  but  there  seem 
good  prospects  for  half  a crop  or  more. 
—I.  B.  L. 

Fruita,  Colo. — Most  early  strawber- 
ry blooms  were  killed,  and  other  small 
fruits  suffered  the  same  fate.  Peaches 
and  other  stone  fruits  and  apple  are 
all  gone.  Trees  are  in  fine  condition 
and  were  loaded  with  fruit  until  the 
20th,  when  a freeze  killed  everything. 
— W.  E.  R. 

Canon  City,  Colo. — We  had  a bad 
freeze  here  on  the  night  of  the  16th, 
the  thermometer  going  12  degrees  below 
freezing  point,  which  killed  all  of  the 
apples,  pears,  peaches  and  strawberries 
which  were  in  bloom — and  most  of 
them  were  in  full  bloom.  We  will  not 
have  more  than  one-third  of  a crop  of 
apples  and  practically  no  peaches  or 
pears  in  this  county.  Fruit  prospects 
are  poorer  than  they  have  been  for  fif- 
teen years. — .T.  H.  HI 

Paonia,  Colo. — Acreage  of  strawber- 
ries some  larger  than  a year  ago,  but 
early  varieties  badly  damaged  by  the 


freeze.  Other  small  fruits  also  suffered 
severely.  Peaches  and  other  stone 
fruits  all  gone.  Apples  three-quarters 
killed.  Hard  freeze  on  nights  of  19th, 
20th  and  21st  of  April  did  the  damage. 
— J.  W.  B. 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo. — Smaller  acreage 
of  strawberries  than  last  year,  and 
crop  badly  damaged  by  freeze.  Rasp 
berries  seem  all  right.  Peaches  were 
killed  in  March  and  other  stone  fruits 
were  killed  on  April  17.  Apple  crop 
was  killed  by  the  cold  weather  which 
lasted  from  April  17  to  21.  Condition 
of  trees  good,  and  our  prospects  were 
very  fine,  but  our  crop  has  been  prac- 
tically destroyed. — J.  H.  C. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. — The  follow- 
ing letter  from  Manager  John  F. 
Moore,  of  the  Fruit-Growers’  Associa- 
tion, explains  the  condition  which  ex- 
ists here: 

“We  have  had  a very  unusual  sea- 
son. It  was  warm  all  winter  and  on 
that  account  our  trees  were  in  bloom 
at  least  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 
About  three  weeks  ago  we  had  a few 
days  of  cold  weather,  which  did  consid- 
erable damage  in  this  valley,  but  more 
especially  to  Elberta  peaches.  I think 
at  that  time  we  lost  three-fourths  of 
that  variety;  other  varieties  were  in- 
jured very  little,  and  pears  and  apples 
not  at  all,  and  no  other  district  seemed 
to  suffer  at  that  time  but  ours;  this,  I 
think,  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
not  so  far  along  as  we  were.  On  April 
19  it  turned  cold  again  and  remained  so 
through  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  we  were  injured  to  a cer- 
tain extent  on  all  kinds  of  fruits.  I 
think  not  very  much  on  our  remain- 
ing peaches,  but  the  apples  and  pears 
suffered  the  worst. 

“It  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell  even 
yet  how  much  this  damage  will 
amount  to,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  will 
probably  cut  our  apple  and  pear  crop 
down  to  50  per  cent  of  a crop,  maybe 
less.  During  this  time  all  other  dis- 
tricts suffered  a great  deal  more  than 
we  did.  I understand  there  is  nothing 
whatever  left  at  Fruita,  Montrose, 
Delta  or  Hotchkiss,  and  probably  one- 
fourth  of  an  apple  crop  at  Paonia  and 
no  peaches  anywhere  excepting  in  this 
valley. 

“Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fruit  was 
so  far  advanced,  it  will  likely  be  two 
or  three  weeks  before  we  can  tell  with 
any  accuracy  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
damage.” 

Austell,  Ga. — We  had  a fine  prospect 
for  fruit,  with  an  early  spring,  but  a 
heavy  frost  on  April  15  killed  all  fruit; 
also  corn,  potatoes  and  other  garden 
truck. — J.  B.  G. 

Rome,  Ga. — Strawberry  crop  injured 
by  cold,  and  crops  of  other  small  fruits 
will  be  light.  Peaches  all  killed,  ex- 
cept on  very  high  and  favored  loca- 
tions. Other  stone  fruits  also  killed. 
We  estimate  300  carloads  of  peaches  in 
Georgia  north  of  Atlanta,  if  there  is  no 
further  injury. — G.  H.  M. 

Kinmundy,  111.  — Peaches  promise 
three  fourths  crop.  Apples  are  in 
bloom,  and  prospects  good.  Weather 
has  warmed  up,  and  the  condition  of 
apple  crop  is  good. — A.  V.  S.  (This  let- 
ter was  written  April  24.  so  that  it 
should  have  taken  into  account  the  se- 
vere weather  of  the  preceding  week. 
—Ed.) 

Neoga,  111.  — Larger  acreage  of 
strawberries,  and  condition  of  crop  is 
good.  Cannot  tell  as  to  peaches  and 
other  tree  fruits  yet,  for  it  is  too  soon 
after  the  freeze.  Apple  buds  do  not 
look  right,  but  there  has  not  been 
time  for  full  injury  to  develop.  There 
may  be  enough  good  burs  left  to  make 
a moderate  crop. — H.  A.  A. 

Murphysboro,  111. — Strawberries  part- 
ly killed.  Blackberries  are  all  right; 
raspberries  fair.  Practically  all  the 
peaches  are  dead,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  other  stone  fruits.  Apple  trees 
were  in  bloom  when  the  freeze  came, 
and  the  frost  practically  put  us  out  of 
business  for  this  year.  Condition  of 
trees  is  not  satisfactory,  for  the  leaves 
were  frozen,  and  are  now  a reddish 
brown  in  color. — G.  W.  L. 

Quincy.  111. — Strawberries  promise 

well,  and  so  do  most  other  small  fruits. 
Peaches  and  other  stone  fruits  are 
nearly  all  killed.  The  apple  crop  has 
been  damaged  75  ner  cent  by  frost.  It 
is  hard  to  tell  what  the.  buds  will  do. 
but  the  situation  is  critical. — C.  H.  W. 

Hamilton,  111. — Fair  prospects  for 
strawberries,  but  the  freezing  weather 
makes  it  hard  to  predict  crop  of  other 
small  fruits.  Apple  buds  seem  all  right 
at  this  date. — H.  D.  B. 

Clayton.  111.  — Fair  prospects  for 
small  fruits.  Some  few  peaches  left; 
cherries  badly  killed;  plum  prospects 
are  good.  Few  apple  blooms,  and  pros- 
pects for  very  light  crop.  Have  been 
having  freezing  weather. — G.  A.  S. 

Alton,  111. — Very  good  prospects  for 
strawberries  and  other  small  fruits. 
Peaches  pretty  badly  used  up  in  last 
cold  spell,  and  other  stone  fruits  are 
in  about  the  same  condition.  Apple 
buds  have  been  badly  injured  in  the 
valleys.  It  is  a little  too  early  to  tell 
at  this  date  the  extent  of  the  injury 
from  the  April  freeze. — E.  A.  R. 

Marshall.  Ind. — Although  our  fruits 
bloomed  well,  continued  freezes  have 
been  hard  on  the  crop,  and  we  expect 
most  of  the'  fruit  to  drop,  even  if  it  sets 
well. — T.  T. 

Vincennes,  Ind. — Three-fourths  of  the 
strawberry  blossoms  have  been  killed, 
and  other  small  fruits  badly  damaged. 
Cherries  have  sustained  severe  Injury. 
Three-fourths  of  the  peach  cror  has 
been  killed,  and  we  fear  the  remain- 
ing fruits  will  fall  from  the  trees.  The 
same  is  true  of  apples.  The  only 
chance  for  apples  Is  from  some  of  the 
last  buds  to  open. — H.  M.  S. 

Salisaw.  Ind.  Ter.— Fine  prospects  for 
strawberries.  Peaches  also  promise 
good  crop.  Weather  fine;  good  rain 
on  the  22d. — W.  W.  W. 

Villisca.  Iowa — Good  prospects  for 
strawberries.  Peaches  all  dead.  Ap- 
ple buds  half  dead.  Warm  weather  in 
March  made  the  apple  buds  show  the 
pink,  and  the  continued  cold  weather 
has  been  very  hard  on  all  kinds  of  fruit 
— indeed.  It  is  a question  if  we  get  any 
fruit  at  all. — H.  S.  A. 

Hamburg.  Iowa. — Cannot  determine 
extent  of  injury  to  small  fruits  yet. 
Peaches,  plums,  cherries  and  pears 
nearly  all  killed.  It  is  claimed  by 
some  persons  that  on  high  bluff  points 
there  will  be  some  peaches,  but  it  Is 
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generally  believed  there  will  be  very 
few  peaches  in  this  county.  It  Is 
claimed  by  some  persons  that  all  the 
apples  are  dead,  and  by  others  that 
some  apples  will  mature  on  the  north 
hillsides  and  on  high  bluff  points.  I 
have  examined  fruits  and  found  a few 
live  peaches,  some  live  apples,  a few 
live  plums;  no  live  pears  or  cherries. 

I believe  no  man  can  tell  until  after 
the  “June  drop”  whether  any  apples 
will  mature  or  not.  It  may  be  possible 
that  both  apple  and  peach  trees  will 
show  fruit,  and  yet  the  injury  be  suf- 
ficient to  cause  the  fruit  to  drop. — 
J.  M.  B. 

Holton,  Kan. — After  the  freeze  we 
have  found  a good  many  live  buds  on 
Captain  Ede,  Champion,  Bonanza  and 
Salway  peach  trees  and  a few  live  buds 
on  Elberta.  These  trees  were  in  un- 
usually healthy  condition,  and  I have 
been  unable  to  find  any  live  buds  else- 
where, except  on  a few  seedlings.  The 
apple  crop  is  gone.  Early  strawberries 
are  ruined,  but  later  ones  are  all  right. 
Black  raspberries  are  entirely  ruined 
in  some  localities,  while  in  other  lo- 
calities there  sems  to  be  little  dam- 
age. Some  varieties  seem  hurt  worse 
than  others.  Plum  Farmer  came 
through  better  than  anv  others,  and 
Cardinal  next — in  fact  the  Cardinals 
are  really  in  good  condition.  Cannot 
find  any  damaged  blackberries  and  few 
damaged  dewberries. — F.  W.  D. 

Rosedale,  Kan.  — Strawberries  are 
not  in  first-class  condition.  Raspber- 
ries promise  one-fourth  crop,  blackber 
ries  one-half,  and  gooseberries  one- 
fifth.  No  peaches.  Pottawattomie  and 
Poole’s  Pride  plums  promise  well,  and 
there  will  be  some  Wild  Goose  on  up- 
lands, but  on  locations  the  entire  crop 
is  gone.  Some  York  and  Janet  apple 
blooms.  Orchards  show  effect  of  the 
freeze.  Prospect  is  not  encouraging, 
and  the  horticulturist  seems  to  be  “in 
the  soup”  for  this  season. — F.  H. 

Troy,  Kan. — Strawberry  crop  dam- 
aged about  50%  by  frost,  and  other 
small  fruits  sustained  from  60  to  90% 
damage.  Peaches  and  other  stone  fruits 
all  killed.  Apple  blossoms  seem  dead, 
and  the  orchards  look  bad  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  severe  weather.  The  fruit 
crop  in  this  section  will  be  a flat  fail- 
ure.— M.  J.  R. 

Edwardsville,  Kan.  — Strawberries 
promise  well,  and  other  small  fruits 
generally  in  fair  condition.  No  peaches, 
and  only  a few  plums.  Apple  crop  all 
gone,  although  trees  are  still  alive. — 

E.  T. 

Topeka,  Kan. — Strawberry  crop  gen- 
erally promises  well  throughout  the 
state.  A few  tips  of  cane  fruits  frozen. 
Will  be  only  a few  peaches,  and  other 
stone  fruits  practically  total  failure. 
Apple  crop  all  gone,  and  condition  of 
trees  not  satisfactory.  Our  fruit  this 
season  will  be  melons,  onions  and 
pumpkins. — W.  H.  B. 

Wichita,  Kan. — Some  strawberries 
frozen,  perhaps  20%  damage.  Other 
small  fruits  also  injured,  the  crop 
promising  perhaps  60%.  Peaches  and 
other  stone  fruits  all  killed  unless 
protected.  Apples  all  killed  except  a 
few  late  bloomers.  Prospects  were  fine 
until  the  freeze,  but  it  now  looks  like 
a clean  sweep  of  the  entire  fruit  crop. 
This  is  the  first  failure  we  have  ever 
experienced  in  this  locality. — E.  G.  H. 

Gardiner,  Maine. — Many  Baldwin  ap- 
ple buds  have  every  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  winter-killed,  though  the  hill 
country,  with  300  feet  or  more  eleva- 
tion, may  show  up  better. — I.  L.  W. 

Ipswich,  Mass. — Strawberries  promise 
well,  starting  late.  Peach  buds  all 
killed  and  wood  somewhat  injured. 
Probably  few  apple  buds  this  year. 
Trees  in  fairly  good  condition,  al- 
though we  have  had  a very  severe  win- 
ter.— A.  F.  T. 

Amherst,  Mass. — Small  fruits  gener- 
ally in  good  condition.  Peaches  all 
frozen;  no  crop  this  year.  Other  stone 
fruits  in  fair  to  good  condition.  Ap- 
ples promise  well,  but  orchards  are  in 
only  fair  condition,  there  being  much 
San  Jose  scale.  We  had  a very  severe 
winter  and  are  having  a backward 
spring. — F.  A.  W. 

Watervliet,  Mich. — Strawberries  gen 
erally  in  fair  condition.  Blackberries 
all  killed.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  peach 
trees  in  this  section  were  killed  by  the 
early  freeze  last  October.  Plums  90 
per  cent  killed  at  the  same  time.  Many 
young  apple  trees  were  killed,  and 
general  orchard  conditions  are  only 
fair.  On  October  10,  last,  the  ther- 
mometer registered  11  degrees  above 
zero,  while  trees  were  in  full  leaf,  and 
before  apple  and  pear  crops  had  been 
gathered.  This  killed  our  peach  and 
plum  trees  and  greatly  injured  other 
tree  fruits. — R.  H.  S. 

South  Haven,  Mich.  — Strawberry 
acreage  100%  larger  than  last  year, 
with  prospects  fair  to  good.  Other 
small  fruit  plants  were  all  killed  to 
the  snow  line  by  the  terrible  freeze  of 
last  October.  Peach  trees  all  dead 
and  have  been  pulled  up;  the  same  is 
true  of  Japanese  plums.  Apple  pros- 
pects only  fair;  some  orchards  in  good 
condition,  and  others  very  poor.  Poor 
prospects  for  pears — perhaps  half  a 
crop.  There  are  some  peach  trees  left 
on  high  land  and  also  on  very  low 
land:  it  was  a freak  freeze.  Great 
loads  of  peach  trees  are  now  being 
planted  here.  Season  is  four  weeks 
late,  and  half  an  inch  of  ice  forms  ev- 
ery night  now. — J.  M.  S. 

Columbia,  Mo. — Prospects  for  straw- 
berries good,  although  early-blooming 
sorts  were  killed  by  April  frost.  Other 
small  fruits  in  good  condition.  Peach 
trees  are  in  fine  condition  and  bloomed 
full,  but  the  freeze  has  destroyed  prac- 
tically all  the  fruit.  Other  stone  fruits 
suffered  to  the  same  extent.  Heavy 
apple  bloom,  but  most  of  the  fruit  has 
been  killed,  except  on  a few  late- 
blooming  sorts,  such  as  Janet.  Ingram 
and  Rome  Beauty. — J.  C.  W. 

Montevallo,  Mo. — Great  damage  to 
our  fruit  crops  here.  Apple  crop  will 
not  be  more  than  15%  of  full  crop.  Few 
of  the  other  tree  fruits  will  yield  any- 
thing whatever.  The  new  growth  and 
buds  of  grape  vines  were  killed,  but 
late  buds  may  make  half  a crop. — 
J.  F. 

Marshall,  Mo. — Most  of  the  pears, 
plums,  cherries  and  peaches  In  this 
vicinity  have  been  destroyed.  The 
fruit  crop  will  be  very  short.  Indeed. 
Ground  has  been  frozen  every  night, 
and  one-quarter  Inch  of  Ice  formed  on 
two  nights. — R.  G.  R. 


Rushvllle,  Mo. — Peaches  apparently  a 
total  loss.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  ap- 
ple buds  are  dead,  although  late- 
blooming  sorts,  as  Janet,  Rome  Beauty 
and  Northern  Spy,  seem  safe.  Orchards 
generally  are  in  good  condition. — B. 

F.  S. 

Cedar  Gap,  Mo. — Apparently  all  the 
peaches  are  dead,  and  the  same  Is  true 
of  all  other  stone  fruits.  I think  the 
same  Is  true  of  apples.  The  orchards 
look  now  like  they  had  just  come 
through  a fire. — L.  E. 

LaPlata,  Mo. — Only  fair  prospects  for 
strawberries.  Other  small  fruits  have 
also  been  badly  injured.  Peaches  are 
practically  all  dead,  and  other  stone 
fruits  have  been  badly  Injured.  Apple 
buds  look  all  right,  but  I expect  the 
fruit  to  fall.  Twenty  degrees  above 
zero  two  nights  in  succession,  and  be- 
low freezing  half  the  time,  leaves  us 
with  little  hope  for  any  fruit,  for  all 
plants  and  trees  had  advanced  rapidly 
on  account  of  the  warm  weather  in 
March. — J.  E.  M. 

Richards,  Mo. — Strawberries  suffered 
loss  of  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  crop 
by  the  freeze.  Blackberries  unhurt; 
grapes  damaged  to  extent  of  half  the 
crop.  Cherries,  plums  and  peaches  all 
a total  failure..  Apples  will  be  an  en- 
tire failure,  except  possibly  some 
Janets.  Some  orchards  are  in  good 
condition,  others  poor.  Prospects  were 
good  until  the  terrible  freeze. — W.  H. 
B. 

Neosho,  Mo. — About  10  per  cent  less 
acreage  of  strawberries  than  last  year; 
prospects  for  crop  are  good.  Other 
small  fruits  were  killed  by  the  freeze. 
Peaches,  plums,  cherries,  pears  and  ap- 
ples all  succumbed  to  the  freeze.  There 
will  be  no  fruits  to  be  shipped  from 
this  place  this  year  except  strawber- 
ries. All  tree  fruits  bloomed  and  set 
fruit  in  March,  on  account  of  the  un- 
usually early  season,  and  the  April 
freeze  caught  all  the  crop.- — J.  H.  C. 

Marionville,  Mo. — Half  the  acreage  of 
strawberries  we  had  last  year,  with 
prospects  of  three  fourths  crop.  Rasp- 
berries and  blackberries  damaged  some. 
Cherries  and  peaches  all  dead,  and  only 
a few  plums  alive.  Apples  are  much 
damaged.  If  dry  weather  should  con- 
tinue much  damage  would  result  to 
small  fruit  crops. — W.  T.  F. 

Lebanon,  Mo. — Strawberries  in  bad 
condition,  owing  to  the  freeze.  Peaches 
and  other  stone  fruits  all  killed.  Ap- 
ples all  gone.  Everything  in  the  fruit 
line  seems  to  have  been  killed. — A.  T. 

N. 

Springfield,  Mo. — Strawberry  crop 
damaged  to  extent  of  half  the  crop. 
Other  small  fruits  about  the  same. 
Peaches  all  dead,  and  nearly  all  other 
stone  fruits.  Will  not  have  over  10% 
of  apple  crop.  The  splendid  crop  pros- 
pects of  March  were  blighted  by  the 
April  freeze. — G.  A.  A. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.  - — Early-blooming 
strawberries  suffered  some  loss,  but 
late-blooming  varieties  are  all  right. 
Bush  fruits  suffered  considerably  from 
winter  injury.  Peaches  seem  all  dead, 
and  so  do  cherries  and  pears;  few 
plums.  Apples  will  be  a very  light 
crop — indeed,  the  only  apples  will  be 
from  late-blooming  sorts  and  a few 
blossoms  on  other  varieties  which  have 
appeared  after  the  freeze.  Had  snow 
and  ice  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of 
April. 

Tecumseh,  Neb. — Strawberries  badly 
hurt.  Other  small  fruits  seem  damaged, 
but  they  are  too  hard  a problem  for 
me.  We  have  had  ice  every  night  for 
three  weeks,  and  it  does  not  seem  pos- 
sibl  for  anything  to  have  survived.  A 
few  days  now  will  decide  our  prospects. 
Grapes  were  not  far  enough  advanced 
to  be  affected,  and  seem  all  right. — 
W.  G.  S. 

Crete,  Neb. — Strawberry  prospects 

good.  Raspberries  promise  well, 
grapes  about  80%  of  crop.  We  expect 
to  have  a few  Wright  peaches,  but  no 
others.  Plums  a total  loss.  Because 
of  over-bearing  of  apple  trees  last  year 
the  trees  would  not  have  set  more 
than  half  a crop  anyway,  and  that 
prospect  has  been  greatly  lessened  by 
the  severe  weather.  We  shall  have 
but  few  apples  aside  from  Janets,  and 
estimate  the  total  apple  crop  at  about 
25%.— E.  F.  S. 

Halls  Corners,  N.  Y. — Peaches  80% 
killed.  Apple  buds  seem  very  promis- 
ing, although  they  show  the  effect  of 
the  cold  weather,  and  a good  many 
limbs  are  dying. — T.  B.  W. 

Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. — Strawberries 
look  well,  as  do  other  small  fruits. 
Peaches  have  plenty  of  fruit  buds,  and 
other  stone  fruits  are  promising.  Ap- 
ple trees  have  plenty  of  buds  and  prom- 
ise well.  Orchards  are  receiving  bet- 
ter care  than  ever  before  and  look 
well.  We  have  San  Jose  scale  here, 
but  not  bad,  and  growers  are  spray- 
ing with  the  lime-sulphur  wash. — C. 

O.  B. 

Pennyan.  N.  Y. — Some  varieties  of 
peaches,  principally  Elberta.  reported 
damaged.  Other  stone  fruits  are  all 
right  as  yet.  Apples  seem  to  be  all 
right,  but  the  season  is  very  backward 
on  account  of  cold  weather  for  the  past 
month.  The  tendency  is  for  better 
care  of  orchards. — R.  L.  E. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. — Strawberries  are 
very  backward,  as  are  other  small 
small  fruits.  Fruit  buds  on  peach  trees 
seem  dead.  European  plums  promise 
well.  Apple  prospects  good,  with  or- 
chards in  good  condition. 

Taylorsville,  N.  C. — From  the  best 
information  at  hand,  peaches,  pears 
and  cherries  are  killed  and  apples  are 
all  badly  injured  in  the  fruit  belt  of 
North  Carolina,  which  includes  the 
most  of  Western  North  Carolina. — W. 
T.  R. 

Hood  River.  Ore.- — Prospects  for  ap 
pies  and  strawberries,  the  two  great 
fruit  crops  here,  are  good. 

Rockwood,  Ohio. — Strawberries  bad- 
ly killed,  and  other  small  fruits  have 
been  badly  damaged.  No  peaches  left 
after  the  freeze  of  April  2.  and  we  have 
no  plums  now.  Apple  prospects  good 
on  late-blooming  varieties,  but  early 
bloomers  are  about  all  gone.  Orchards 
are  in  good  condition  generally,  but 
there  are  few  buds  on  trees  which 
bore  so  heavily  last  year.  April  2 the 
mercury  was  down  to  17  degrees,  and 
since  then  it  has  registered  24  degrees. 
Apples  are  all  we  have  in  prospect  at 
this  time.— U.  T.  C. 

Yukon,  Okla. — Strawberries  promise 
well,  as  do  other  small  fruits.  Peach 


trees  loaded  with  fruit,  but  they  are 
not  so  healthy  as  in  former  years. 
Plums  and  cherries  poorly  set.  Apple 
trees  have  set  full  of  fruit.  General 
orchard  conditions  good,  except  that 
there  is  some  leaf  curl  among  peach 
trees.  San  Jose  scale  has  alarmed  our 
growers,  and  more  spraying  is  being 
done  than  ever  before. — A.  S.  P. 

Guthrie.  Okla. — Only  a medium  crop 
of  strawberries.  Bush  fruits  only 
about  one-third  crop.  Peaches  not  ser- 
iously damaged,  so  far  as  we  can  tell 
now;  Elbertas  about  the  size  of  hick- 
ory nuts  and  promise  well.  Cherries 
practically  all  gone.  Pears  are  in  the 
same  condition,  although  a few  or- 
chards will  have  a light  yield.  Japan- 
ese plums  are  loaded  to  the  guards,  but 
the  American  sorts  are  very  scarce. 
Grapes  are  badly  injured;  nearly  every 
vineyard  shows  damage,  and  some  are 
practically  ruined.  Many  varieties  of 
apples  are  showing  up  well,  such  as 
Maiden  Blush,  Black  Twig,  Missouri 
Pippin,  Winesap,  Gano,  Ben  Davis  an  1 
Jonathan — these  sorts  show  no  injury 
from  the  freeze,  but  most  summer  ap- 
ples are  a very  light  crop. — 1 ' i 

Norman.  Okla. — We  have  had  a long 
cold  spell  after  the  warm  weather  of 
March,  but  fruit  has  come  through  un- 
harmed. Peaches  will  have  to  be 
thinned.  Apples  have  set  a good  crop. 
Berries  and  plums  promise  a good  crop. 
Early  strawberries  are  ripening;  the 
late  blooms  were  probably  killed  by 
the  frost. — M.  P. 

Dauphin  County,  Pa. — Strawberries 
in  fine  condition,  and  other  small  fruits 
look  well.  Peaches  are  in  good  condi- 
tion on  high  ground.  Three-fourths  of 
the  plums  and  cherries  were  killed  by 
the  freeze.  Apples  are  in  apparently 
good  condition,  and  orchards  are  gener- 
ally in  good  condition,  although  San 
Jose  scale  has  injured  many  trees  of 
all  kinds.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  defi- 
nitely what  proportion  of  the  fruit  crop 
has  been  killed  by  the  cold  weather. — 

G.  H. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. — About  the  same 
acreage  of  strawberries  as  last  year, 
with  plants  in  average  condition. 
Raspberries  and  blackberries  promise 
small  crop.  Stone  fruits  promise  only 
about  one-fourth  of  crop.  Apple  crop 
almost  entirely  destroyed. — W.  D.  H. 

Winchester.  Tenn.  — Peaches  have 
been  half  destroyed  by  cold  weather, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  other  stone 
fruits.  Apples  indicate  heavy  bloom, 
although  Ben  Davis  is  reported  to  have 
been  badly  damaged.  Trees  will  not 
be  in  full  bloom  before  May,  and 
chances  are  good  for  a crop. — K.  & C. 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  — Strawberry 
crop  promises  well.  Other  small  fruits 
hurt  by  the  severe  weather.  Peach 
buds  greatly  damaged — perhaps  10  to 
25%  still  alive.  Cherries  all  dead  and 
plums  badly  injured.  A few  apples  on 
low  ground  have  been  killed,  but  gen- 
erally in  good  condition.  Peach  yel- 
lows giving  lots  of  trouble.  Indica- 
tions at  this  time  point  to  a heavy 
crop  of  apples. — H.  L.  S. 

Port  Clinton,  Ohio. — Peach  prospects 
here  are  good,  and  trees  are  heavily 
loaded  with  buds.  Through  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  fruit  belt  the  showing 
is  not  so  good.  Pears  and  apples  are 
looking  well. 

Bowie,  Texas. — Chances  of  peaches 
freezing  are  thought  to  have  passed, 
and  we  expect  a good  crop  of  Elber- 
tas here. 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Official  reports  from 
the  fruit  belts  of  Georgia  are  to  the 
effect  that  this  state  cannot  produce 
over  one-third  of  a crop  of  peaches 
this  season,  and  some  conservative  men 
think  this  report  is  too  high.  No  sec- 
tion claims  more  than  half  a crop,  and 
most  localities  report  only  one-third 
to  one-fourth  crop. 

at  at  at 

Don’t  forget  our  cash  prize  contest 
which  closes  June  1.  If  you  get  a few 
names  you  are  almost  sure  of  a prize, 
for  the  clubs,  as  a rule,  are  small. 


Seeds  for  Late  Planting. 

Have  you  seen  the  advertisement  of  Henry 
Field,  .Shenandoah,  Iowa,  In  this  number? 
Mr.  Field  calls  attention  to  his  line  of  seed 
for  late  planting,  and  you  ought  to  re  ad 
the  advertisement  at  once,  and  see  If  the! 
Is  not  something  you  need.  Don’t  wait 
until  the  last  moment,  but  send  your  ord<  r 
now,  and  then  your  seeds  will  be  read;, 
when  you  are  ready  to  plant.  Address 
Henry  Field,  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  Box  IE. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED 
DEALERS 


USED  25  YEARS 


KILLS  THE 


Currant  Worm, 

Potato  Bug, 

Cabbage  Worm, 

Slug  on  Roses, 
Caterpillars, 

Aphis  on  Roses, 

Bugs  on  Melons, 

Cut  Worms, 

Sow  Bugs, 

Lice  on  Fowls, 
Curculio  on  Plums, 
Tobacco  Worms,  &c. 

For  pamphlet  worth  having  on  Bugs  and 
Blights,  Address 

B.  HAMMOND 

Fishkill-cra-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

And  Individual  Shippers  of 

Fruits,  V egetables 

and  General  Produce.  Mak*  Money 
this  year  by  shipping 

COYNE  BROS  . } 160  S.  Water  St. 
CAR  LOT  HOUSE  Chicago,  111. 


The  Hawkeye 

TreeProtectors 


A GOOD  PARTNER  WANTED — To  take 
interest  in  a canning  factory  and  a big 
peach  orchard;  in  fine  location;  fruit  on 
about  20,000  trees;  a good  chance  for  any 
one  wanting  such  property.  I can’t  look 
after  orchard  and  factory  at  same  time. 
Will  furnish  reference  If  wanted. 

G.  A.  GIBSON,  BOAZ,  ALA. 


willprotectyouryoungtrees 
against  Rabbits,  Mice,  in 
fact  ALL  Kinds  of  tree 
gnawers  as  well  as  Sunscald, 
Blistering,  at  a cost  of  a frac- 
tion of  a cent  per  tree.  It 
will  protect  as  long  as  the 
tree  needs  protection.  It 
ALWAYS  gives  SATIS- 
FACTION. 

PRICES: 

100  Protectors  . . $ .75 
1000  Protectors  . . 5.00 


Sample  and  Circular  FREE.  PROMPT  Shipment. 


Burlington  Basket  Company 

BURLINGTON,  IOWA 


SPRAYING 

FRUIT  TREES 

is  no  longer  an  experiment, 
but  a necessity.  Preveirfe 
wormy  fruit  by  destroy- 
ing all  insect  pests 
and  fungus  diseases. 
Every  farmer,  gar- 
dener .fruit  orflowar 
grower  should  write 
for  my  Tree  cata- 
logue, descr.i  bine  2l 
styles  of  S praying 
Outfits,  and  comahi- 
Ing  a fnll  treatise  «n 
spraying  fruit  and  vena- 
table  .Tups,  njra  ranch 

i m valuable  information. 

WM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO.,  Box  6L  QuftlCy,  HI, 


Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


Eight  Per  Cent  Guaranteed  Fruit- 
man  and  Gardener  Stock  For  Sale 

The  Fruitman  and  Gardener  has  twenty-nine  shares  of  stock,  guaranteeing  8 
per  cent,  for  sale  to  fruit  men  or  gardeners  only.  Sixty  shares  were  put  on  the 
market  March  15.  and  31  are  either  sold,  or  contracted  for.  We  desire  to  dispose 
of  the  remaining  shares  before  June  first,  if  possible,  as  we  expect  to  use  the  bulk 
of  the  money  received  in  improving  our  publishing  facilities,  and  in  enlarging  our 
campaign  for  next  season’s  business. 

The  sale  of  this  stock  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  rapid  growth  of  our  busi- 
ness, which  has  reached  the  limit  of  our  facilities,  and  the  certain  prospects  that 
it  will  more  than  double  next  season.  You  all  know  the  wonderful  growth  the 
Western  Fruit-Grower  has  made.  The  Fruitman  and  Gardener  bids  fair  to  equal 
it,  as  the  business  carried  this  season  was  more  than  double  that  of  last,  and  more 
than  four  times  that  of  two  years  ago. 

The  Fruitman  and  Gardener  is  capitalized  at  $25,000,  and  there  is  every  pros- 
pect that  the  value  of  this  stock  will  more  than  double  In  value  within  five  years. 
With  good  years  it  should  double  In  three  years.  This  is  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity. Write  today  for  sample  copies  and  fuller  particulars.  We  invite  the  most 
careful  examination. 

LLOYD  McCUTCHEON,  Bus.  Mgr.,  MT.  VERNON,  IOWA. 
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Strawberry  Notes  For  May 


Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
In  the  Mississippi  Valley  knows  what 
kind  of  a spring  opening  nature  gave 
us  this  year.  Balmy  spring  hastened 
to  meet  us  In  March  and  gave  us  the 
glad  hand  of  renewed  fellowship. 
With  considerable  misgivings  we  saw 
this  flagrant  trespass  on  winter’s  do- 
main, but  yet  succumbed  readily 
enough  to  the  siren  as  she  charmed 
us  with  her  southern  breezes,  singing 
birds,  fragrant  showers  and  opening 
blossoms.  But,  alas,  winter  was  espy- 
ing her  caresses  with  jealous  eyes,  and 
with  revengeful  cohorts  of  marrow- 
piercing blasts,  lowering  skies  and  icy 
frosts,  exacted  a terrible  retribution 
for  our  brief  pleasure.  From  every 
direction  come  lugubrious  reports  of 
damage,  and  our  only  consolation  is  in 
the  fact  that  these  first  conclusions 
are  generally  too  sweeping  and  severe. 
Here  ice  has  formed  night  after  night, 
but  either  the  wind  blew  or  it  was  so 
dry  that  no  hoar  frost  formed,  and 
morning  after  morning  I was  cheered 
by  the  sight  of  strawberry  blossoms 
that  turned  sound  yellow  hearts  up  to 
the  sun.  Surprising  is  it  what  a tem- 
perature buds  and  blossoms  will  en- 
dure if  only  the  freeze  be  a dry  one. 
Even  tomato  plants  were  uninjured. 
Another  miraculous  escape  was  from 
hail,  the  first  since  seven  years.  It 
came  down  in  stones  as  large  as 
miarbles,  and  whitened  the  ground.  It 
broke  window  panes  on  the  west  side 
of  the  house.  I gazed  out  of  the  win- 
dow in  the  awful  trepidation  that 
only  one  can  feel  who  realizes  that 
the  labor  of  a year  and  the  income  of 
a year  are  in  the  balance  of  a few 
short  minutes.  Again  I had  cause  to 
give  thanks.  The  lowly  strawberries 
still  carried  their  precious  burdens  of 
buds  and  bloom,  and  only  a few  cut 
leaves  gave  evidence  of  the  storm.  Of 
all  producers  the  fruit-grower  is  most 
at  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  The 
farmer  can  sometimes  replant  a crop, 
but  the  fruit-grower  must  wait  for  an- 
other long  year  to  drag  its  way 
around. 

Ot 

Notwithstanding  the  late  hoeing  of 
last  fall,  there  have  plenty  of  weeds 
survived  to  contest  the  ground  with 
the  plants  and  to  call  for  hand  labor. 

The  cool  weather  has  been  rather 
favorable  to  spring  set  plants,  though 
they  haven’t  grown  much.  I set  most 
varieties  about  three  feet  apart  in  the 
row  and  find  that  their  runners  al- 
ways meet.  Of  course,  some  kinds 
spread  further  than  others,  as  most  of 
the  extra  earlies,  but  3 feet  is  a good 
average  distance.  Plants  should  be 
gone  over  two  or  three  times  to  pinch 
off  buds  and  blossoms;  they  do  not  all 
put  out  at  once.  The  cultivator  should 
now  be  kept  busy  and  the  crust  brok- 
en after  every  rain.  There  should  also 
be  a generous  use  of  the  hand  hoe, 
for  it  is  still  indispensable.  The  mo- 
ment weeds  are  observed  to  start  in 
the  row,  the  hoe  should  march  against 
them;  nor  don’t  always  wait  till  you 
can  see  the  weeds;  if  you  think  it 
time  for  them  to  be  sprouting,  order 
out  the  hoes;  this  hand  work  will  ben- 
efit the  plants  as  well  as  kill  the 
weeds.  There  is  yet  no  tool  quite  so 
good  as  a sharp  hoe  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  knows  how  to  use  it  skilfully. 
Those  who  believe  in  setting  early 
runners  should  wait  until  the  parent 
plant  is  fully  established  and  is  sturdy 
and  vigorous.  It  is  best  to  cut  off  the 
first  crop  of  runners  and  others  if 
the  parent  plant  looks  weak. 

Those,  like  myself,  who  believe  in 
late-set  runners,  need  only  to  follow 
the  hill  system  and  keep  all  runners 
off  till  rather  late  in  the  summer. 

at 

It  is  well  to  have  a note  book  to 
take  down  observations  during  the 
season.  The  time  of  blooming  of  the 
different  varieties  should  be  noted, 
for  you  may  find,  if  you  are  depend- 
ing on  somebody  else’s  data,  that 
your  staminates  and  pistillates  are  un- 
evenly matched,  and  that  one  kind  is 
blooming  several  days  ahead  of  the 
other,  and  that  a portion  of  the  blos- 
soms are  not  properly  pollenized. 
This  is  important,  and  should  be 
watched  closely. 

If  you  find  you  want  more  plants 
of  some  new  kind  when  plants  In 
your  own  latitude  are  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  ship,  there  is  still  a re- 
source, and  that  is  to  send  as  far 
north  as  you  can  hear  of  a nursery- 
man. The  season  in  the  northern  tier 
of  states  is  nearly  a month  behind 
ours  In  Southern  Missouri.  This  re- 


source once  saved  me  the  next  year’s 
crop.  The  northern  plants  came  in  in 
fine  condition  for  setting,  while  early 
varieties  at  home  had  half-grown  ber- 
ries. 

It  is  a very  good  plan  to  heel  out  a 
few  plants  of  each  kind  set  for  re- 
planting. A few  plants  are  sure  to 
die  from  various  causes,  and  if  all  of 
that  kind  have  been  planted,  missing 
places  cannot  be  filled  up  till  runners 
are  large  enough  to  take  up,  and  it  is 
then  too  late  for  them  to  fill  out  the 
matted  or  hedge  row. 

at 

The  question  of  marketing  is  as  im- 
portant as  raising  the  berries.  If 
growers  are  numerous  enough,  they 
should  by  all  means  organize  into  a 
union;  the  advantages  are  too  well 
known  and  too  numerous  to  mention 
here.  If  fruit  is  sold  on  a local  mar- 
ket, as  here,  conditions  are  altogether 
different  from  shipping.  Then  you 
have  your  choice  of  selling  to  the  gro- 
ceries or  directly  to  private  custom- 
ers. I have  always  sold  in  the  latter 
way,  though  I do  not  claim  it  to  be 
always  the  better.  It  involves  all  the 
time  of  one  or  more  men — and  respon- 
sible men,  too,  for  they  handle  the 
money — and  of  one  or  more  horses 
and  wagons.  There  is  saved  the  pro- 
fit of  the  retailer,  about  2%  cents  per 
box  or  60  cents  per  crate  of  twenty- 
four  boxes.  This  makes  very  good 
pay,  running  from  four  to  ten  dollars 
a day.  Another  advantage  is  that  if 
you  treat  your  customers  fairly  and 
provide  fine  berries,  you  can  hold 
your  trade  against  competition.  Tour 
customers  become  attached  to  you  and 
will  buy  from  no  one  else  as  long  as 
they  can  buy  from  you.  While  it  is 
certainly  strenuous  work  to  get  rid  of 
a big  load  box  by  box,  yet  there  is  a 
certain  pleasure  in  personally  meet- 
ing your  customers,  especially  if  you 
have  fancy  berries.  Equanimity  of 
temper  is  essential,  and  no  complaints, 
no  matter  how  unjust,  should  be 
met  with  sharp  retorts.  Gentlemanly 
demeanor,  cheerful  words  and  a ready 
smile  are  qualities  that  go  a long  way 
toward  winning  and  holding  a cus- 
tomer. Absolute  fairness  should  be 
the  motto.  I have  gone  back  and  re- 
funded the  difference  to  customers 
when,  after  selling  a few  boxes,  I 
found  that  I would  have  to  make  a 
lower  price.  Some  customers  ask  to 
have  the  berries  poured  out  in  a ves- 
sel, and  it  is  a stern  test  of  your  grad- 
ing to  have  to  do  this;  the  bottom  ber- 
ries are  left  on  top,  and  if  there  were 
smaller  berries  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box  you  will  have  an  embarrassing 
moment  or  two.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  will  feel  a fine  sense  of  superior 
virtue  if  some  of  the  largest  berries 
were  at  the  bottom. 

A covered  spring  wagon  is  no  doubt 
the  best  for  long  distances,  but  I no- 
tice that  buyers  like  to  gather  round 
and  see  the  berries  in  the  boxes  for 
themselves.  Therefore  I use  an  open 
wagon,  and  cover  the  berries  with  a 
cloth,  which  is  raised  from  a few 
crates  for  inspection.  Drive  alongside 
of  a busy  curbstone  with  uncovered 
boxes  of  fine  berries  and  see  how  the 
bait  catches.  The  business  man  who 
has  always  left  the  marketing  to  his 
wife,  will  suddenly  conclude  that  he 
had  better  surprise  her  by  taking 
home  some  berries  that  look  a little 
finer  than  any  he  has  seen  on  his 
table,  and  there  is  a constant  halting, 
a craning  of  necks  and  a quick  reach- 
ing down  after  the  purse,  while  you 
hand  out  box  after  box.  Boxes,  though, 
are  inconvenient  to  carry,  and  an 
Eastern  grower  has  invented  a cheap 
crate  that  holds  three  or  four  boxes, 
and  with  a wire  handle  so  that  the 
buyer  who  wants  to  take  the  berries 
home  w’ith  him  can  do  so  with  ease. 
Often  you  will  be  asked  for  some  ex- 
tra fine  berries  for  some  special  pur- 
pose, and  for  them  you  can  charge  an 
extra  price. 

Another  advantage  in  the  house  to 
house  plan  is  that  your  strawberry 
customers  will  also  be  your  raspberry, 
blackberry,  and,  still  later,  your  plum, 
cherry,  pear  and  apple  customers;  you 
can  hold  them  through  the  whole  sea- 
son for  whatever  you  have  to  sell. 

In  buying  a wagon,  be  careful  to 
see  to  the  length  of  the  bed,  so  that 
it  holds  a certain  number  of  crates 
without  waste  of  room.  Mine  holds 
just  four  crates  in  length  and  two  in 
width,  making  eight  in  all,  with  room 
for  some  surplus  boxes  along  the 
sides.  The  driver  should  be  protect- 


/iDunaance  ot  ±<ruit 

of  highest  quality,  finely  colored  and  flavored,  is  the  direct  result  of  supplying 
a complete  fertilizer  containing  from  ^ to  12  per  cent,  of  8 


POTASH 


to  the  tree,  vine  or  bush. 

“Plant  Food”  is  a book  well  worth  a place  in  the  library  of  any  fruit 

grower.  We  will 
gladly  mail  it  to  all 
applicants. 

German  Kali  Works 
New  York, 

93  Nassau  Street. 
Chicago, 

Monadnock  Building 


WE  HAVE  A PLAN  TO  TTTt.i  . 

SUPPLY  YOU  WITH  \\  ltllOlll  ± 3^ 

in  Advance 

We  tried  this  plan  last  season  and  It 
proved  very  popular  with  our  customers. 
All  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  send  us  your  or- 
der for  as  much  Rcoflng  as  you  require  and  on  your 
order  state  that  you  are  a property  owner,  and  have  your 
banker,  postmaster,  station  agent  or  mall  carrier  write  a 
line  In  your  letter  stating  that  he  knows  you  to  be  a 
property  owner.  Then  we  send  the  roofing  you  order,  without 
deposit  and  you  can  remit  later.  This  enables  you  to  see  for  your- 
self how  good  our  Roofing  is  before  you  pay  for  it.  It  enables  you 
to  be  certain  that  you  are  obtaining  of  us  the  very  best  roofing 
you  ever  saw  at  the  very  lowest  price — a lower  price  than  you 
can  buy  roofing  of  our  high  quality  for  anywhere  else.  If  the 
roofing  we  send  does  not  suit  you  for  any  reason,  return  It  and 
we  will  refund  the  freight.  If  It  does  suit  you,  we  trust  you  will 
remit  for  same  at  our  low  price  promptly. 

The  Best  Prepared  Pelt  Roofing,  at  any  price,  is  our 

Allae  PREPARED  $ A 4 5 
ATI9S  ROOFING  | 

It  is  suitable  for  all  buildings  and  any  climate,  from  Alaska  to  the  Equator. 
Allas  ■tooling’  is  made  from  selected,  long  fibre  wool  felt,  thoroughly  sat- 
urated with  asphalt  and  other  nfln-volatile  compounds,  and  coated  on  both 
sides  with  a special  composition  that  makes  it  look  and  act  LIKE  KI  BBEK. 

In  fact,  similar  roofings  are  on  the  market,  at  much  higher  prices,  that  are 
called  “rubber”  roofing.  There  is  *VO  T IB  in  Atlas  Roofing-  nor  any  other 
volatile  matter.  It  is  always  flexible,  will  not  dry  out  or  crack,  will  never 
stick  in  the  roll,  has  nothing  to  ooze  out  or  run  in  any  weather,  nothing  to 
evaporate. 

ATLAS  ROOFI.Vfi  Is  Weather-Proof,  Water-Proof,  Acid-Proof 
and  Air-Tight.  It  will  last  permanently,  requires  no  renewal,  and  is  there- 
fore the  cheapest  roofing  to  buy.  It  is  suitable  for  flat  or  steep  roofs,  and  can 
be  laid  with  a hammer  by  any  one.  It  requires  no  Coating  except  at  laps, 
and  we  furnish  with  each  roll  large-headed  roofing  nails  and  necessary  cement  for  laps,  everything 
complete,  ready  to  cut  and  lay.  We  guarantee  Atlas  Roofing  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  It  is  ob- 
tainable only  of  us,  and  any  roofing  similar  to  it  is  much  more  expensive  to  buy.  We  will  send  you  a 
free  sample,  if  you  wish,  or  will  ship  you  enough  for  the  job  you  have  in  hand  on  receipt  of  price,  or 
under  our  No  Pay  in  Advance  plan.  . r ■■ 

C 157:1  Atlas  Roofing— Price  per  roll,  containing  108  pquare  feet,  'enough  to  allow  for  ^ H 

laps  and  cover  100  square  feet,)  complete,  with  large-headed  roofing  nails  and  cement  for  ***  | 
laps,  weight  32  lbs.  ........... 

We  will  send  you  our  Roofing  Book  and  prices  on  all  kinds  of  roofing  if  you  write  for  it.  We  have  roof- 
ing costing  you  less  than  Atlas  costs,  but  it  has  not  Atlas  Quality.  Send  all  orders  direct  to  37 

Montgomery  Ward  & Co  ■ and  Washington  Street  Chioago 

Branch  House,  Kansas  City 


BETTER  FRUIT 

Only  EXCLUSIVE  Fruit 
Paper  in  America 

Tells  Methods  Used  in  Oregon,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Colo- 
rado, Where  Fruit  Growing  Clears  $500  to  $1,000  per  Acre. 

Apples Sell  $3.15  Bushel  Box,  net  f.  o.  b.  cars 

Pears  “ 6.00 

Cherries  ....  “ 1.50  10-lb.  “ 

Strawberries  “ 2.75  24-qt.  Crate  “ 

If  you  want  to  learn  these  western  methods,  how  to  get 
better  prices,  subscribe  to  ‘'Better  Fruit,”  $1.00  per  year. 
Sample  copies  mailed  free. 

Better  Fruit  Publishing  Company 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON. 


Some  Snaps 


Amber  Cane,  for  fodder $1.00 

German  Millet $1.00 

Kaffir  Corn  . $1.00 

Stowells  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn  . . $1.90 

Banner  Potatoes,  best  late  ....  $1.25 


All  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  here,  sacks  weighed  in  free. 

These  are  all  first  class  stock,  but  I have  a very  heavy 
supply  and  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  it. 

Henry  Field,  Seedsman 

SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 
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Just  Because 

it  storms  - 
dont  confine 
yourself 
indoors 

PROVIDE 
FOR  YOUR 
BODILY 
COMFORT 
by  wearing 
^0 VlZR's 


WATERPROOF 
QILED  CLOTHING 

• BLACK  OR  YELLOW 

Every  Garment 
Guaranteed 
Good  enough  to  last  years 
Low  In  Price 


THE  RIGHT  PLACE  TO  BUY 

TREES 

Is  where  you  can  get  the  best  trees  at  right 
prices.  This  you  can  do  by  buying  them 
from  us.  Our  trees  are  propagated  direct 
from  choice  bearing,  reselected  trees;  they 
will  produce  fruit  of  highest  color,  richest 
flavor,  most  uniform  size,  and  trees  are 
hardy,  early  and  prolific  bearers.  We  guar- 
antee our  trees  and  prices  to  please.  If  you 
want  an  apple  that  will  keep  until  the  new 
crop  oomes  in,  plant  the  Missing  Link  Apple. 

Missing  Link  Apple  Co. 

^Nurserymen,  CLAYTON,  ILL. 


Nebraska  Grown 

American  Plum,  European 
Plum,  Apple,  Pear,  Peach 
and  Cherry  Trees. 

Large  stock  of  Shade  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Snowball,-  Syringa 
Spirea,  Deutzia,  etc.  AJfForest  Tree 
Seedlings.  Well  graded  and  prices 
right. . Send  list  of  wants  to 

YOUNGERS  6 CO.,  Geneva,  Neb. 


Everg'reenNurseries 

Established  1867. 

Specialists  in  extra  strong,  non-suckerlng 
field-grown 

BUDDED  ROSES,  SHRUBS 
AND  EVERGREENS 


G.  A.  McKee  & Son  MT.  SELMAN,  TEX. 


Magic  Berry  Box,  made  in  all  sizes  of 
heavy,  tough  paraffined  stock.  Send 
for  sample  and  prices. 


Short  Manufacturing  Co. 

ANDEB8QN,  INDIANA. 


BERRY  BOXES 

Cider  Barrels  and  Kegs.  Baskets  of  all 
kinds,  and  all  styles  of  Fruit  Fackages. 
Send  list  of  what  you  want,  and  let  us 
quote  prices. 

J.  A.  SCHROER  6 CO.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquarters  for  plants 
of  the  new  “Oswego”  strawberry 
and  60  other  best  new  and  old 
varieties.  Also  the  “Plum 
Farmer”  raspberry  and  other 
desirable  kinds  of  Raspberries. 
Blackberries  and  other  Fruit 
Plants,  etc.  23  years  experience. 
Highest  awards  at  World’s  Fair.  We 
invite  correspondence.  Catalog  free. 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  730,  Pul&ska,  N.  Y. 


BERRY  BOXES 

Leslie  Wine  Quart — Poplar,  Gum 
and  Sycamore  — and  Crates.  Looal 
shipments.  Write  for  prices. 

F.  A.  CARRIER 

Dwight  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Brockton  DAHLIA  FARM 

Dahlias,  20  varieties,  11.00;  In  all  classes; 
no  two  alike.  Catalogues  free. 

W.  P.  LOTHROr,  Bast  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


ed  by  umbrella  or  shade.  An 
active  boy  to  mind  the  horse  and 
wagon  and  help  wait  on  customers  is 
an  essential  In  busy  times.  I give 
each  regular  customer  a card  contain- 
ing room  for  ten  or  fifteen  entries, 
and  Instead  of  wasting  time  over 
change  every  time  a box  is  sold,  the 
card  is  brought  out  by  the  customer 
and  the  driver  makes  the  entry,  date, 
number  of  boxes  and  price;  when  the 
card  is  full,  or  on  a certain  day  in  the 
week  payment  is  made.  So  far  as  I 
know,  my  annual  loss  through  the 
cards  has  not  been  fifty  cents,  and 
they  have  certainly  saved  time  worth 
many  times  that  amount.  It  does 
away  with  bookkeeping  and  credit  ac- 
counts. 

It  is  with  real  sorrow  that  I find 
the  gooseberry  crop  will  be  next  to  a 
failure.  There  are  only  a few  ber- 
ries in  the  tops  of  the  bushes.  The 
frost  must  have  struck  them  at  a 
tender  period,  for  I know  that  after 
the  berries  are  set  they  will  stand 
hard  frosts  without  much  damage.  I 
wonder  when  my  bushes  are  going  to 
stop  growing!  They  "have  met  across 
six-foot  middles,  and  are  still  growing 
as  fast  as  ever.  I am,  curious  to  see 
just  how  large  they  will  grow.  Two 
years  ago  they  produced  two  gallons 
to  the  bush,  that  sold  at  ten  cents  a 
box  or  eighty  cents  a bush.  This  is  at 
the  rate  of  over  $900  per  acre,  and 
beats  strawberries.  Just  now  the 
gooseberry  is  a favorite.  There  is  a 
chance  of  great  improvement  in  vari- 
eties, and  various  enthusiastic  grow- 
ers are  working  zealously  at  the  fas- 
cinating art  of  hybridizing.  I have 
not  yet  tested  any  beyond  the  Down- 
ing and  Houghton,  but  have  a num- 
ber of  others  coming  on.  This  spring 
I set  out  the  Carman  and  the  Port- 
age, the  latter  highly  praised  by  E.  H. 
Riehl  of  Illinois,  and  a red  kind  called 
the  Mountain.  The  Carman  was  orig- 
inated by  E.  S.  Carman,  who  was  the 
introducer  of  a number  of  valuable 
new  things,  among  them  being  the 
famous  Carman  and  Rural  potatoes. 
Nearly  all  the  new  gooseberries  are 
crosses  with  the  English  sorts,  that 
are  all  very  large,  but  mildew  In  our 
climate. 

For  the  first  time  in  years  I am  en- 
tirely out  of  purple  raspberries.  I 
first  began  with  the  Schaffer,  but  dis- 
carded it  in  favor  of  the  Columbian, 
which  is  hardier;  still  it  dies  back 
about  the  same  as  the  blackcaps.  The 
purple  kinds  are  enormous  yielders, 
and  were  it  not  for  their  unattractive 
color  they  would  displace  every  oth- 
er kind.  They  are  also  much  the 
more  vigorous  growers,  many  stems 
attaining  a diameter  of  an  inch  at 
least.  It  is  a pity  that  their  color  Is 
against  them,  for  they  are  well  fla- 
vored and  one  of  the  best  to  can.  They 
are,  'however,  not  only  dull  In  color, 
but  sometimes  covered  with  a bloom 
that  looks  for  all  the  world  like  real 
dust,  and  customers  sometime  com- 
plain that  they  are  dirty.  But  It  is  a 
sight  to  see  how  they  load  themselves 
with  berries  and  how  large  the  berries 
are;  and  after  all  they  sell  fairly  well; 
people  are  very  glad  to  buy  them 
rather  than  get  none. 

On  our  local  market  the  blacks,  pur- 
ples and  reds  all  sold  at  the  same 
price  until  the  last  year,  when  I asked 
and  obtained  2%  cents  more  per  box 
for  Loudons;  but  in  the  large  mar- 
kets the  reds  are  much  the  highest, 
sometimes  selling  at  $4.00  per  crate, 
while  the  blacks  were  going  at  $2.50. 
The  reds  are  more  tedious  to  pick,  and 
it  takes  longer  to  fill  the  boxes;  but  I 
find  them  much  less  trouble  to  raise 
than  the  blacks.  They  have  no  thorns, 
they  need  no  supports,  they  do  not 
make  a thicket  of  long  canes,  and 
they  can  be  pruned  in  one-half  the 
time.  The  high  price  of  recent  years 
certainly  ought  to  make  them  a very 
profitable  crop. 

I omitted  to  say  that  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  common  scourge  of  an- 
thracnose,  and  that  they  do  not  die 
back  like  the  blackcaps.  I see  no 
reason  why  large  profits  should  not 
be  made  by  any  one  who  has  good 
shipping  facilities  and  who  makes  a 
specialty  of  the  reds. 

After  all  the  scare  about  root  gall, 
which  particularly  affects  the  Lou- 
don, I find  growers  saying  that  it  is 
not  a serious  evil  and  that  the  plants 
continue  to  bear  satisfactorily  If  well 
fertilized.  The  same  thing  is  now  be- 
ing said  by  scientists  about  the  crown 
or  root  gall  of  the  apple.  Thus  we 
live  and  learn  and  our  beliefs  of  to- 
day become  the  exploded  theories  of 
tomorrow.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 


An  Error  In  Regard  to  Kootenay 
Fruit  Lands. 


In  his  report  of  the  Kootenay  fruit 
district  in  British  Columbia,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  April  Fruit-Grower,  our 
correspondent  stated  that  it  Is  not 
necessary  to  irrigate  fruit  lands  in 
that  section.  We  have  received  three 
letters  from  subscribers  in  that  sec- 
tion saying  this  is  a mistake,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  irrigate  the  fruit  lands, 
but  that  there  is  plenty  of  water  for 
this  purpose.  The  following  letter 
from  Mr.  D.  C.  McMorris  will  set  our 
readers  right  in  regard  to  that  coun- 
try, and  we  cheerfully  make  the  cor- 
rection: 

“In  reading  over  the  write-up  of 
the  Kootenay  district  in  your  April 
number,  I notice  your  traveling  corre- 
spondent has  been  led  into  error  in 
stating  that  irrigation  is  unnecessary 
in  this  district.  I admit  the  error  is 
excusable  on  his  part,  from  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  advertisers  of  real 
estate  in  this  section  make  a great 
display  of  this  statement,  and  no 
doubt  in  his  interviews  with  them  they 
emphasized  this  point  strongly.  At 
the  same  time  the  statement  is  mis- 
leading, and  if  not  contradicted  will 
result  in  disappointment  to  those  who 
purchase  land,  and  will  also  result  in 
injury  to  the  district.  To  make  a 
commercial  success  of  fruit-growing 
in  the  Kootenay  district,  irrigation  is 
indispensable.  Trees  will  grow  with- 
out other  water  than  the  natural  rain- 
fall, but  they  will  not  thrive,  neither 
will  they  hear  or  mature  fruit.  This 
is  the  experience  of  all  who  have 
enaged  in  the  industry,  and  to  induce 
strangers  to  purchase  land  under  any 
other  representation — or  rather  mis- 
representation— is  unwise,  to  use  a 
mild  expression,  and  I do  not  think 
you  are  willing  to  be  a party  to  the 
misleading  of  the  public  in  a matter 
of  this  kind.  There  is  plenty  of  good 
land  in  the  district  on  which  water 
for  irrigation  purposes  can  be  secured. 
Any  attempt  to  grow  fruit  in  the  Koo- 
tenays  without  water  will  only  result 
in  failure.  Will  you  do  what  you  can 
to  correct  this  misleading  statement  ?’’ 
4^ 


Getting  Hardy  Varieties  of  Alfalfa  and 
Other  Forage  Crops. 

In  nearly  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
grow  alfalfa,  this  crop  being  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  very  best  of  for- 
age crops.  One  drawback  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  crop  in  the  North  has 
been  that  plants  are  not  entirely 
hardy.  Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen  of  the 
South  Dakota  Experiment  Station  has 
found  in  Europe  a variety  said  to  be 
perfectly  hardy,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  tested  in  this  country. 

Now,  however,  comes  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
another  plan  to  secure  hardy  alfalfa. 
It  seems  that  in  some  tests  at  Wash- 
ington, endeavoring  to  find  a variety 
proof  against  the  leaf-spot  disease 
which  attacks  the  alfalfa  plant,  the 
Peruvian  alfalfa  was  planted.  This 
variety  is  ordinarily  not  hardy,  but  it 
was  found  that  two  plants  of  this 
variety  survived  the  very  severe  win- 
ter of  1903-04.  These  two  plants  were 
placed  in  large  pots  and  removed  to 
the  greenhouse,  to  be  used  in  some 
hybridizing  experiments,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  Dr.  Galloway  that  perhaps 
a hardy  alfalfa  could  be  secured  from 
these  two  plants,  which  had  proved 
their  hardiness,  by  raising  plants  from 
these  two  individuals  vegetatively,  in 
order  to  procure  a large  quantity  of 
seeds  the  same  season. 

This  was  accomplished  by  taking 
puttings  from  the  two  plants  and 
rooting  them  in  sand  in  the  green- 
house, just  as  the  florists  propagate 
geraniums,  etc.  This  plan  has  a prac- 
tical bearing  on  plant-breeding,  for  it 
makes  it  possible  to  so  increase  the 
single  individual  desired  for  breed- 
ing, so  that  a great  many  individuals 
may  be  had  to  produce  seeds,  and 
from  the  seedlings  grown  from  these 
seeds  those  having  the  desired  char- 
acteristics can  be  selected.  The  work 
of  the  department  in  these  tests  is  de- 
scribed in  full  in  Bulletin  No.  102  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


4jj£  4|fc 


Those  who  are  tempted  to  plant 
English  walnuts  as  an  experiment  in 
the  Northern  states  will  be  interested 
in  the  statement  of  a writer  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  to  the  effect 
that  English  walnut  trees  were  plant- 
ed In  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  In  1876, 
and  that  at  the  present  time  some  of 
the  better  trees  give  an  annual  yield 
of  twenty  bushels  of  nuts. 


4i|£  4ij£  4|& 


Every  business  farmer  should  read 
Blooded  Stock.  Published  at  Oxford, 

Pa. 


Durable  Harness^ 

Your  harness  will  always 
look  well  and  wear  well, 
and  will  give  double  service 
if  treated  with 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

Prevents  rotting.  Gives  a glossy 
black  finish.  Makes  leather 
soft,  strong  and  durable. 

BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  OIL 

is  the  best  axle  lubricant.  Will 
not  gum  or  corrode.  Superior 
to  castor  oil  and  more  ecnomi- 
cal.  Sold  everywhere — all 
sizes. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

Incorporated 


Nurserymen’s 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  or- 
der will  convince  you  of  their  superior- 
ity. Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Cherry  Trees 

The  demand  for  our  one-year  Cherry  Trees 
has  been  so  great  and  the  quality  so  satis- 
factory that  our  supply  was  exhausted  last 
fall.  However,  we  want  you  to  keep  us  In 
mind  and  do  not  forget  that  for  fall  of  1907 
we  will  have  a greater  supply  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  want  to  get  In  touch  with  all  who 
contemplate  planting  Cherry  trees  next  fall. 
Our  prices  may  not  be  the  lowest,  but  we 
know  we  have  the  best  the  market  affords. 

For  spring  we  have  Peach,  Plum,  Baby 
Rambler  Roses  and  other  stock.  A fine  lot 
of  Kansas  Raspberry  plants  at  a bargain. 

PECAN  TREES— For  Fall  of  1907  we  will 
be  prepared  to  supply  all  the  best  sorts  of 
paper  shell  pecans  from  our  branch  nursery 
at  Monticello,  Florida. 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS,  Vincennes,  Indiana 


4,000,000  PEACH  TREES 

JUNE  BUDS  A SPECIALTY. 

No  agents  traveled,  but  sell  direct  to 
planters  at  wholesale  prices.  Absolutely  free 
from  disease  and  true  to  name.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices  before  placing  your 
order  elsewhere.  We  guarantee  our  stock 
true  to  name.  Largest  Peach  Nursery  In 
world.  Address. 

J.  C.  HALE,  WINCHESTER,  TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries. 


GOOD  TREES 

are  the  kind  grown  at  the 

Sunny  Slope  Nursery HA ™.BAL 

All  Scions  Cut  From  Selected  Bearing  Trees 


Grow  Mushrooms 


For  Big  and  Quick  Profits 

Small  Capital  to  Start 
A Safe  Business 

I am  the  largest  grower 
in  America.  Ten  years'  ex- 
perience enables  me  to  give 
practical  instruction  in  the 
business  worth  many  dol- 
lars to  yon.  No  matter 
what  your  occupation  is 
or  where  you  are  located, 
here  is  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of  this  paying  business. 

Send  for  Free  Book  giving  particulars  and  information, 
how  to  6tart,  cost.  etc.  Address 


JACKSON  MUSHROOM  FARM 


Dept,  i 2&  3243  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Tecumseh  Nurseries 


Tecumseh  trees  are  famous  wherever 
planted,  and  theyare  planted  everywhere 
— from  Maine  to  Colorado,  and  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf.  Try  them.  Gatalogfree 

TECUMSEH  NURSERIES  CEDARVILLE.  OHIO 


DON’T  DELAY 

Send  at  once  for  our  new  descriptive 
catalogue  and  price  list,  free  to  appli- 
cants. 200  acres  In  nursery,  over  800 
varieties  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants.  Address 

H.  J.  Weber  & Sons  Nursery  Co. 
Nursery.  Missouri 


CONCRETE  BLOCKS 

Make  your  own  on  the  Suoooss  Hollow 
.Block  Maehlno.  Fine  finish,  square 
Hand  true,  all  faces  and  shapes.  Ask  for  olroolart. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO.f 
DIPT.  A- 89 CENTERVILLE  , IOWA. 
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HOME  TALK 

(?jn 

Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby 

Address  all  Communications  to  “Home  Editor”  The  Fruit-Grov  ei  j 

My  Summer  Guest. 

I have  a city  friend  who  has  vis- 
ited me  every  summer  for  several 
years,  and  she  usually  comes  during 
our  busiest  season.  I never  mind  that, 
however;  in  fact,  I rejoice,  for  she  is 
not  at  all  the  type  of  the  usual  sum- 
mer visitor.  She  always  helps  me 
with  my  work.  We  do  everything  to- 
gether, just  as  we  did  when  we  were 
schoolgirls,  and  we  visit  while  we 
work.  She  married  a man  who  in- 
herited money  and  a good  business, 
and  they  have  increased  both,  so  that 
she  has  always  been  able  to  go  in  the 
best  society.  Her  husband  is  very 
proud  of  her  popularity,  and  insists 
that  her  social  duties  shall  not  be  neg- 
lected. For  a time,  her  summers 
were  spent  at  some  of  the  fashionable 
watering  places,  but  she  told  me  that 
she  was  more  nearly  a physical  wreck 
when  she  returned  to  her  home  in  the 
fall  than  she  is  when  she  returns  af- 
ter having  helped  me  with  my  work. 

After  all,  we  farmers’  wives  have 
something  to  be  thankful  for.  We  are 
not  obliged  to  spend  our  days  making 
fashionable  calls  upon  people  for 
whom  we  have  no  real  liking,  simply 
that  we  may  not  be  left  out  of  the  so- 
cial whirl.  Nor  need  we  attend  fine, 
but  wearisome,  entertainments,  night 
after  night,  for  the  same  ignoble  rea- 
son. We  need  not  become  victims  to 
that  new  disease,  “clubitis,”  that  robs 
a victim’s  home  of  so  much  of  her 


To  work  on  cook  stove  or  furnace  of  all 
sizes.  Home  or  Market  Canning,  the 
time-tried  outfit;  no  experiment,  same 
process  as  large  factories  use.  Book  of 
instruction.  We  start  you  in  the  can- 
ning business.  Write  for  circulars  of 
valuable  Information  to  fruit-growers. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  General  Western 
Agent,  Box  300,  Klnmundy,  111. 


The  T.  G.  Wilson 
Fruit  Canner 

Patented  Apr.  21,  1**9 
Can  your  own  fruit. 
The  Wilson  saves 
time,  fuel  and  labor. 
Needs  neither  oook 
stove  nor  furnace.  Can 
be  used  within  doors 
or  out  under  trees. 
Write  for  circular  and 
prices.  Address 

The  Wilson 
Canner  Co. 

COCHRAN,  GEORGIA 

“Family  Canner” 

Best,  simplest  and  most  durable  canner 
Invented.  Made  especially  for  home  use. 
A child  can  operate  It.  Reduced  price  on 
first  order  from  each  community.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

SOUTHERN  CANNER  COMPANY 
McKinney,  Texas. 


Canning  Outfits 

We  are  headquarters  and  jobbers.  Get 
our  prices  and  descriptive  circular. 

TEXAS  CANNER  COMPANY, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas. 


MORE  AND  BETTER  CIDER 


from  less  apples  and  more  juice 
from  less  grapes  are  produced 
withour  presses  than  with  any 
other  press  made.  The  extra 
yield  of  juice  soon  pays 
for  the  press.  A 

HYDRAULIC  preVs 

for  custom  work  in  your 
locality  will  provo  a 
monoy-m&kor.  Various 
•iz«s,  hand  or  power.  25 
to  600  barrels  per  day. 

Presses  for  all  purposes. 

▲Iso  Steam  Evaporators, 

Apple-butter  Cooker*,  etc. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 

Catalog  FREE. 


THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO 


time,  and  gives  so  little  in  return.  We 
are  free  to  live  our  own  lives,  even 
though  we  may  feel  unduly  cramped 
at  times. 

Letta,  my  friend,  says  she  has  no 
time  to  keep  up  with  the  current 
events,  to  read  new  books,  or  do  any- 
thing of  that  sort  when  in  the  city. 
So  she  brings  a fine  selection  of  the 
best  books  when  she  comes  to  see  me, 
and  we  read  them  together,  and  talk 
them  over  while  doing  chamber  work, 
or  cooking,  or  washing  dishes. 

Now,  there  may  be  some  of  you 
farmers’  wives  who  wonder  how  we 
find  time  for  reading,  more  especial- 
ly during  the  very  busy  season. 

To  begin  with,  we  plan  the  work 
for  the  next  day  before  going  to  bed, 
and  if  there  is  an  extra  amount  to  be 
done,  such  as  washing  or  ironing  or 
churning,  we  get  up  very  early  in  the 
morning  and  do  It  while  it  is  cool.  We 
keep  posted  on  the  nefw  domestic 
ideas,  and  try  to  find  the  easiest  and 
best  way  to  do  each  task,  and  we 
never  allow  ourselves  to  do  an  un- 
necessary big  day’s  work  just  because 
we  happen  to  have  time  for  it.  I 
know  women  who  wash  and  iron  on 
the  same  day,  when  they  have  hap- 
pened to  get  the  washing  done  at  an 
unusually  early  hour.  They  imagine 
they  will  gain  a day,  by  so  doing,  and 
they  never  learn  better,  even  though 
they  are  always  so  tired  the  next  day 
that  they  are  good  for  nothing.  There 
are  few  days  when  my  friend  and  I 
do  not  have  the  work  all  done  In  time 
to  give  us  an  hour  or  two  for  reading 
before  dinner,  and  while  the  dinner  is 
cooking.  As  soon  as  we  wash  the 
dishes,  we  take  a bath,  throw  on  a 
loose  wrapper,  and  take  a nap.  That 
makes  up  for  the  sleep  lost  by  early 
rising.  Upon  arising,  we  take  a 
sponge  bath  of  alcohol  and  cold 
water,  which  removes  the  tired  feel- 
ing that  sometimes  follows  a nap  tak- 
en in  the  daytime.  We  always  take  a 
graham  cracker,  or  a bit  of  crisp  dry 
toast  to  bed  with  us,  and  when  we 
awake,  we  munch  it  before  lifting  our 
heads  from  the  pillow.  Letta  taught 
me  that.  It  draws  the  blood  from 
the  head  to  the  stomach,  and  pre- 
vents that  heavy  feeling  that  frequent- 
ly spoils  the  effect  of  a daytime  nap. 
When  we  are  dressed  we  feel  as  new 
as  if  we  had  not  done  a hard  day’s 
work,  and  the  work  before  us  does 
not  dismay  us  in  the  least. 

Frequently,  when  the  morning  is 
very  nice,  we  leave  the  blreakfast 
dishes  standing  and  go  out  for  a drive. 
I have  a horse  that  is  never  used  for 
farm  purposes,  and  I can  harness  him 
myself,  so  that  we  are  quite  independ- 
ent of  the  men  folks. 

I usually  do  all  my  sewing  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  so  that  I only  have 
the  mending  to  do  during  the  hot 
weather,  and  I can  do  that  while 
Letta  reads  aloud. 

In  a letter  like  this,  I cannot  pos- 
sibly tell  you  of  all  our  methods  of 
getting  out  work  out  quickly  and  eas- 
ily, nor  of  all  our  good  times.  But 
perhaps  this  hint  may  set  some  of  you 
to  thinking  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
have  a friend  whom  you  could  invite 
for  a summer,  and  who  would  help 
make  that  season  one  to  look  forward 
to,  as  I have  learned  to  look  forward 
to  our  hardest  season,  and  as  I think 
Letta  does,  too.  And  if  you  have  no 
such  friend,  perhaps  there  may  be 
some  overworked  teacher  or  shop  girl 
in  the  city  who  would  be  glad  to 
spend  the  summer  with  you,  or  some 
elderly  woman  who  is  not  able  to  go 
anywhere  for  a vacation.  Of  course, 
you  must  plan  so  that  it  will  be  a va- 
cation— so  that  it  will  be  pleasant  for 
you  both,  or  the  summer  will  be  worse 
than  wasted.  And  if  there  is  no  one 
whom  you  can  have  with  you,  and  you 
must  do  your  work  alone,  can’t  you 
manage  to  plan  it  so  that  you  can 
have  a little  time  to  yourself,  each  day 
for  reading,  resting,  or  driving?  Lit- 
tle periods  of  relaxation  mean  a great 
deal  to  women  who  must  do  their  own 
work — much  more  than  many  of  us 
realize.  And  I’ve  seldom  seen  an  in- 
stance where  something  could  not  be 
cut  out  to  make  them  possible. 

MRS.  LOUELLA  HARTJOY. 

The  Social  Hour. 

Sisters,  I’ve  just  caught  onto  a new 
Idea,  and  I'm  suffering  to  make  It 
known.  A friend  from  the  city  came 
to  visit  me.  and  she  brought  her  rid- 
ing skirt.  It  was  one  of  the  divided 


It  means  the 
hottest  and  cleanest 
flame  produced  by 
any  stove.  This  is 
the  flame  the  New 
Perfection  Oil  Stove 
gives  the  instant  a 
lighted  match  is  ap- 
plied— no  delay,  no 
trouble,  no  soot,  no 
dirt.  For  cooking,  the 


NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

is  unequaled.  It  gives  quick  results  because  its 
heat  is  highly  concentrated.  Cuts  fuel-expense 
in  two.  Made  in  three  sizes.  Every 
stove  warranted.  If  not  at  your  deal- 
er’s write  to  our  nearest  agency. 


R&\fO  Lamp 

all-round  hou: 


The  T is  the  best 

lamp  for 
household  use. 
Made  of  brass  throughout  and  beautifully  nickeled. 
Perfectly  constructed;  absolutely  safe;  unexcelled 
in  light-giving  power;  an  ornament  to  any  room. 
Every  lamp  warranted.  If  not  at  your 
dealer’s,  write  to  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 


A Kalftmfl7oo 

Direct  to  You” 


End  your  stove  worries ! Get  a Kalamazoo  Stove  or  Range  on  a 

360  DAYS’  APPROVAL  TEST 

and  a $20,000  bank  guaranty  on  durability,  convenience  and 
economy  of  fuel.  You  cannot  get  a better  at  any  price,  bat  you 
save  from  $5  to  $40  by  buying  from  the  actual  manufacturers  at 

Lowest  Factory  Prices— We  Pay  the  Freight 

At  least  get  our  prices  and  compare  our  offer.  Sei 
postal  l or  catalogue  No.  135. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfgrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Our  patent  oven  thermometer  makea  baking 
and  rotating  easy. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

$3.00  AND  $3.50  SHOES  TB~E  WORLD 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS  $4.00  GILT  EDGE  SHOES  CANNOT  BE  EQUALLED  AT  ANT  PRICE. 

SHOES  FOR  EVERYBODY  AT  ALL  PRIDES: 

Men’s  Shoes,  #5  to  SI  .50.  Boys’  Shoes,  S3  to  81. 25.  Women's 
Shoes,  #4  to  $1.50.  Misses’  & Children's  Shoes,  $3.25  to  $1.00. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  recognized  by  expert  judges  of  footwear* 
to  be  the  best  in  style,  fit  and  wear  produced  in  this  country.  Eacli 
part  of  the  shoe  and  every  detail  of  the  making  is  looked  after 
and  watched  over  by  skilled  shoemakers,  without  regard  to 
time  or  cost.  If  I could  take  you  into  my  large  factories  at 5 

Brockton,  Mass.,  and  show  you  how  carefully  W.  L.  Douglas  L 

shoes  are  made,  you  would  then  understand  why  they  hold  their  shape,  fit  better) 
wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater  value  than  any  other  makes. 

W.  L;  Douglas  name  and  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom,  which  protects  the  wearer  against  high 
prices  and  interior  shoes.  Take  Nlo  Substitute.  Sold  by  the  best  shoe  dealers  everywhere. 

Fast  Color  Eyelets  used  exclusively-  Catalog  mailed  free.  W.  L.  UOl'GLAS,  ltriickion,.Uai4 


A Spring  House  For  Your  Gallery  JSSJUSSSi 


In  winter  a safe.  In  summer  a re- 
frigerator. Requires  no  Ice.  Thermom- 
eter stands  at  20  degrees  below  the  at- 
mosphere In  hot  weather.  Sold  on  trial 
and  approval. 

Fruit  Canners  for  Home  and  Farm,  $5 
up.  Biggest  bargains  ever  offered. 
Fruit  Cans.  Labels  and  Supplies.  No 
agents  wanted.  We  sell  direct  from  fac- 
tory and  save  to  purchaser  agent?* 
profits.  For  catalogue  and  special  In- 
troductory offer  address 

Southwestern  Sheet  Metal  Works 
Rodgers,  Bell  Co.,  Texas 


A CANNING  PL  ANT  at  HOME 

from  $10  up.  S*v*  you-  surplus  fruit  end  vefettbles  by  canning.  Easy  to  operate. 

Cfr«og  Farm  Canning  Machine  Co.,  Dept,  b Meridian,  Miss. 


ONE  HALF  the:  PRICE  OF  LINOLEUM. 
WEARS  TWICE  AND  THREE  TIMES  AS  LONG. 


CLEAN.  SANITARY  ARTISTIC. 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THIS  RAPIDLY  SELLING  ARTICLE. 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICES  AND  SAMPLE. 

LI  NO  LEI  TE  CO. 

SCR1NO  s TSACK  ST3, COLUMBUS.  Qrvo 


* Send  your  name  and  ad- 
r]*PP  I dress  and  that  of  three  of 
your  friends  in  different 
towns  and  receive 

Book  on  New  PROCESS 


of  Canning-  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

MRS.  W.  T.  TRICK, 

1004  Pena  Ave.  N.  Minneapolis,  Hlnn. 


Canning  Made  Easy 

BY  THE  SLEMMER 
PROCESS 

If  you  want  to  en- 
gage in  the  canning 
business  and  make 
big  money  on  small 
outlay  of  capital,  send  for  my  free 
booklet  which  teaches  you  how. 

F.  G.  Slemmer,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. 


IRrNTQ  PORTRAITS  S5c.  FRAMES  1 So, 

NWtll  I w sheet  pictures  lc,  stereoscopes  25c, 
views  lc.  30  days  credit.  Samples  Catalog  Free- 
Consolidated  Portrait  Co.,  290—101  W.  Adams  8L,  Chicago* 
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Uric  Acid  Gravel 


IS  CAUSED  BY  THE  KIDNEYS  BEING 
UNABLE  TO  CARRY  THE  POISONOUS 
WASTE  MATTERS  OUT  OP 
THE  BLOOD. 


Trial  Bottle  of  the  World’s  Greatest  Kidney 
Cure  Sent  Absolutely  Free  to  Every 
Reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who 
Suffers  from  Kidney,  Liver, 

Bladder  or  Blood 
Diseases. 


The  urine  of  persons  suffering  from  uric 
acid  or  gravel  Is  generally  scanty,  and  after 
It  has  stood  a while,  a reddish  sediment  like 
brick  dust  forms  In  It.  In  advanced  stages 
the  uric  acid  sometimes  appears  as  fine 
sand,  or  large  crystals. 

Those  who  pass  gravel  In  any  considerable 
quantity  are  usually  troubled  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys,  bladder  and  urinary 
organs,  sour  stomach,  Indigestion,  heartburn, 
gout  and  rheumatism. 

Any  one  desiring  to  know  the  proper 
method  of  testing  the  kidneys  should  write 
at  once  to  the  Warner  Safe  Cure  Co.  for 
free  doctor's  advice  or  consultation.  De- 
scriptive medical  booklet  will  also  be  sent 
to  any  one  writing  for  it. 

CURED  BY 


WARNER’S  SAFE  CURE 

"I  have  used  Safe  Cure  for  chills  caused 
by  uric  acid  poison  In  my  system  and  I 
have  been  perfectly  cured.  It  has  done  for 
me  what  I have  never  known  any  other 
medicine  to  do.  It  cures  people  In  the 
South  who  suffer  much  from  malaria,  which 
always  affects  the  kidneys.  If  all  the  doc- 
tors would  prescribe  Safe  Cure  Instead  of 
Quinine  for  cases  of  malaria,  there  would 
be  less  bad  after  effects,  as  quinine  does 
not  remove  the  disease  germs  from  the  sys- 
tem like  Safe  Cure.  I take  ‘Safe  Pills’  when 
I need  a gentle  laxative.” — Mrs.  M.  E. 
DEAN,  Treas.  Lotus  Club,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

When  the  kidneys  are  diseased  the  uric 
acid  is  not  carried  off,  and  this  causes 
Gout,  Lumbago,  Rheumatism  of  the  Joints, 
Rheumatism  of  the  Muscles,  Rheumatism 
of  the  Heart,  Rheumatism  everywhere. 

In  Bright’s  disease  the  bowels  are  often 
constipated  and  the  Liver  torpid.  Warner's 
Safe  Pills  quickly  relieve  this  condition,  and 
no  ill  effect  is  experienced. 

WARNER’S  SAFE  CURE  is  put  up  In  two 
sizes  and  is  sold  by  all  druggists,  or  direct 
at  60  CENTS  and  $1-00  A BOTTLE.  Refuse 
substitutes  containing  harmful  drugs  which 
Injure  the  system. 


Trial  Bottle  Free  sufferer  from  dis- 
eases of  the  kidneys,  liver,  bladder  and 
blood  that  WARNER'S  SAFE  CURE  will 
absolutely  cure,  a trial  bottle  will  be  sent 
FREE  OF  CHARGE,  postpaid  to  any  one 
who  will  write  WARNER’S  SAFE  CURE 
CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  mention  having 
seen  this  liberal  offer  in  The  Fruit-Grower 
The  genuineness  of  this  offer  is  fully  guar- 
anteed by  the  publisher.  Our  doctors  will 
also  send  medical  booklet  describing  causes, 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  all  diseases  of 
the  kidneys,  bladder  and  blood,  and  many 
convincing  testimonials  free. 


FRUIT  DRYERS  AND 
iJlUlllIlall  & EVAPORATORS 

Prices  from  $3.50  up.  You 
can  save  all  your  fruit,  ber- 
ries, sweet  corn,  etc.,  arid 
have  a first-class  kitchen 
safe  for  keeping  pies,  cakes, 
etc.,  when  not  in  use  for 
drying;  25  years’  experi- 
ence. No  guess  work,  but 
practically  the  best  on  the 
market. 

D.  STUTZMAN,  LIG0NIER,  INDIANA 


Blooded  Stock 

OXFORD,  PA.,  for  May,  will  be  devoted  to  the 

SEPARATOR  ON  THE  FARM 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  and 
profits  saved.  Send  for  sample 
copy.  Regular  subscription  60  cts. 
a year;  3 years  for  $1.00. 


GALVANIZED  STEEL  GATE 


FOR  or  we  furnish  patent  attachments 
with  which  you  can  make  a slide 
swln  cate. 


mtik 


The  Weston  Gate  does  not  bind,  sag  or 
have  to  eb  carried.  Works  easily  as  a door. 
No  strain  on  post  and  no  extra  walk  gate 
needed.  Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  farmers 
and  railroads.  Sold  on  16  days’  trial.  Write 
today  for  catalog  of  full  line. 


THE  WESTON  GATE  CO,  Box  23,  North  Dovor,  Ohio 


35c  Worth  of  NEEDLES  for  15c 

We  manufacture  the  best  Needle  Case  In  this 
country.  To  Introduce  them  we  make  the 
above  Special  Offer.  It  contains  an  assort- 
ment of  115  high-grade  Imported  Needles, 
for  every  sewing  use,  guaranteed  to  be  the 
best  value  ever  offered  for  the  money.  You 
can  make  big  money  selling  these  cases.  Send 
16  cents  for  case  and  Agents’  Terms.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

WALTHAM  NEEDLE  CO., 

110  Maple  Street.  Waltham,  Mass. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 

Send  for  our  catalogue  of  Small  Fruit 
Plants.  All  the  successful  varieties  of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries 
Dewberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Grapes 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Roses,  Peonies  and 
Ornamental  Shrubs. 

HOLSINGER BROTHERS 
Rosedale,  Kansas. 


RATS — Art  of  killing  rats  without  traps 
or  poison;  harmless  to  other  animals;  sent 
on  receipt  of  10c  In  silver,  to  R.  Forstner, 
Box  37,  Buntyn  Av,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


STFAM  For  smaI1  canning  factories 

w 11,1  and  home  use.  Price  $10.  Can 

CANNINfiY°ur  own  corn,  pumpkin, 
**  peas.  fruit,  fish,  corned 

BOILER  wfntedAgentS  ^ Dea,erS 

Northwestern  Steel  & Iron  Works.  Box  B.E.  Eau  Claire,  Wls. 


THE  ECON  OMY  JAP 

THE  ONLY  JAR  THAT  SEALS 

r>  y SUCTION  other  jars  only  fasten,  clam  ,. 

* ww**  I m snap  or  screw,  and  arc  held  closed  on! 

by  a mechanical  device  which  loosens  as  the  rubber  ring  decay  or 
gets  old.  The  Economy  is  sealed  air-tight  by  suction  from  within, 
and  stays  scaled  forever.  Other  jars  may  imitate  the  Economy’s 
outside  appearance  but  cannot  claim  to  possess  its  sealing  qualities, 
as  no  other  jar  is  sealed  fast  by  suction  as  is  the  Economy.  No 
other  jar  will  stay  air  tight.  The  Economy  is  the  only  jar  that  has 
ms  E9MI  n n grn  n # MO  All  others  use  a rubber 
NU  Ifl/PPCn  rtl  ntXm  rinff)  vvhich  in  time- 

leaks  air  and  taints  and  spoils  the  contents.  The  Economy  is  the 
only  jar  that  will  keep  forever  vegetables,  meats,  game,  fish  and 
sweet  or  unsweetened  fruits. 

Put  up  your  fruits  and  vegetables 
with  their  fresh,  natural  flavor, 

either  with  or  without  sugar. 

Sugar  is  not  compulsory.  Write  and  learn  about  this 
wonderful  glass  jar  which  saves  sugar,  time  and  drudg- 
ery and  makes  easy  the  home  canning  of  meats, 
vegetables  and  all  other  food.  No  other  jar  can  do 
this.  Nothing  can  spoil  in  the  self-sealed  Economy. 

__  __  ^ A AC  n mw  m telling:  all  about  the  jar,  how  to  can  all  kinds 

f fj  L mL  A of  food  products  and  giving:  dozens  of  new. 

tried  recipes  for  home  canning  every  day 


WIDE  MOUTH 

Has  no  rubber  ring 
Stays  sealed  forever 
Ho  mould 

Is  held  airtight  by  suction 
Seals  itself 

Easy,  Quick  and  Simple 
A child  can  sea!  and  open  It 


in  the  year,  will  be  sent  on  request.  Economy  Jars  are  sold  by  dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  If  your 

grocer  hasn’t  them,  send  us  WTDD  fSM  J|  ©O  fl/VCV3  /”•/* 
his  name  and  we  will  tell  you  Mm  Cm  Mm  Mm  CM  LAs  ^9^9  MvM  m mjf  1/  m 

how  to  get  one  dozen  Jars  free.  285  Hoyt  Street  Portland,  Oregon 


EMTERN  OFfICI,  OEfT.  [ 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


skirts,  for  she  rides  “cross-saddle," 
and  It  was  made  of  blue  denim.  I 
tried'  it  on,  one  day,  and  found  It  so 
comfortable  that  I Immediately  de- 
cided to  have  just  such  a skirt  to 
wear  while  doing  my  morning  work. 
I wear  It  buttoned  to  a blouse  waist, 
and  without  other  clothing  except  my 
knitted  union  underwear.  I think  It 
the  very  nicest  work  dress  I ever  had, 
it  Is  so  completely  out  of  the  way,  and 
it  looks  well,  too.  It  laps  over  so  far, 
both  back  and  front,  that  it  does  not 
have  the  appearance,  of  a divided 
skirt  at  all.  Just  make  one  for  your- 
self, and  see  If  you  will  not  feel  that 
now  the  emancipated  woman  is  a re- 
ality.—Dora  E.  Welsh. 

it 

I am  obliged  to  arise  very  early  In 
the  morning,  all  through  the  hottest 
part  of  the  summer,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  help  who  will  prepare 
breakfast  for  the  men,  who  usually 
start  for  the  fields  at  a quarter  to  six. 
I cannot  eat  a hearty  breakfast,  yet 
must  have  something  to  keep  up  my 
strength,  and  this  is  the  plan  I have 
found  good:  As  soon  as  my  coffee  Is 
made,  I take  a very  large  cup,  hold- 
ing almost  as  much  as  a bowl,  put 
Into  it  four  lumps  of  sugar,  then  a 
raw  egg,  which  I beat  well,  then  fill 
it  one-third  full  of  hot  milk,  adding 
a little  cream,  and  then  pour  in  hot 
coffee.  This  is  very  nutritious,  and 
Is  as  much  as  I care  for  until  ten 
o’clock  In  the  morning,  when  I eat  a 
light  breakfast.  If  I try  to  eat  any- 
thing with  the  egg  and  coffee,  it  does 
not  agree  with  me,  but  taken  alone,  it 
never  hurts  me.  This  is  the  only  time 
during  the  day  when  I drink  coffee. 
I take  no  drink  at  all  with  my  ten 
o’clock  breakfast.  I can  not  eat  the 
noon  meal,  for  I’m  too  tired  to  eat 
after  having  prepared  it,  but  I drink 
a cupful  of  hot  malted  milk.  Later  in 
the  afternoon,  I eat  a light  lunch, 
and  when  the  evening  meal  is  ready 
I can  eat  as  heartily  as  I please— Mrs. 

Ralph  Raynor. 

it 

I have  never  had  the  courage  to 
contribute  anything  to  the  “Social 
Hour”  before,  but  as  I read  over  some 
of  the  helpful  things  told  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  I thought  I would  add 
my  mite.  We  were  overrun  with  ants 
last  summer.  I tried  all  the  patent 
remedies  and  was  in  despair  when  I 
happened  to  remember  that  years  ago 
my  mother  used  to  lay  tansy  leaves 
in  the  cupboard  to  keep  the  ants  away. 
But  where  to  get  tansy?  I tried  dried 
tansy,  but  this  did  no  good,  so  I pur- 
chased ten  cents  worth  of  oil  of  tansy 
at  the  drug  store  and  saturated  small 
bits  of  linen,  laying  them  in  the  pantry 
and  all  places  infested  by  ants.  Next 
day  I did  not  find  an  ant.  Of  course 
you  must  renew  it  occasionally.  Some- 
way they  object  to  the  odor.  I could 
not  but  feel  amused  when  my  baby 
girl  looked  up  at  me  one  day  and 


A Good  Suburban  Home. 

The  picturesque  cottage  which  we 
present  this  month  would  make  an 
ideal  suburban  home,  or  would  be  an 
attractive  house  on  a wide  lot.  The 
gambrel  roof  and  overhanging  eaves 
make  this  house  appear  much  smaller 
than  Its  dimensions  indicate. 

After  passing  through  the  vestibule, 
we  enter  the  hall,  which  has  direct  con- 
nection with  every  room  on  that  floor. 
Considerable  expense  is  saved  by  wind- 
ing the  stairs  around  the  coat  closet. 
A very  rich  effect  would  be  produced 
if  this  door  was  provided  with  a full 
length  mirror.  To  the  left  Is  a large 
living  room,  with  door  opening  into  the 
dining-room  and  a door  to  the  balcony. 


especially  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs 
and  requirements  of  our  farmer  friends. 

We  hope  that  we  have  been  able  In 
our  past  issues  to  give  our  readers 
some  information  and  ideas  that  have 
been  helpful  in  planning  their  houses. 
We  would  suggest  that  you  write  us 
and  tell  us  of  any  way  that  we  can 
make  this  department  more  interesting 
to  you,  and  also  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so,  that  you  send  for  a copy  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Cottages,  a book  il- 
lustrating a number  of  views  and  com- 
plete floor  plans  of  moderate  priced 
houses.  The  great  demand  for  this 
book  has  exhausted  our  first  edition. 
The  second  edition,  larger  than  the 
first,  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  to 


No.  141 — Complete  plants  and  specifications  for  $25.00. 


said,  No  more  ants,  mamma,  no  more 
ants.”  But  I still  had  the  cockroaches 
to  contend  with,  and  they  are  worse 
than  ants.  I filled  my  machine  oil 
can  with  kerosene  and  squirted  the 
oil  in  all  the  seams  and  cracks  of  the 
woodwork  and  along  the  edges  of  the 
shelves.  Then  I sprinkled  powdered 
borax  around  freely  and  blew  it  into 
the  cracks  and  crevices.  After  that 


which  would  be  an  ideal  summer  place 
if  enclosed  with  screen.  The  parlor  to 
the  right  of  hall  has  an  open  fire- 
place and  book  shelves  on  either  side. 

Four  good  chambers,  with  plenty  of 
closet  room,  sewing  room  and  conveni- 
ent bathroom  are  arranged  on  the  sec- 
ond floor. 

In  our  next  issue  we  shall  In  re- 
sponse to  the  numerous  requests  Illus- 
trate a medium  size  house,  arranged 


any  address  at  the  same  price,  25 
cents.  The  Fruit-Grower  has  a stock 
of  these  books  on  hand,  and  can  mail 
them  same  day  order  is  received.  We 
can  also  furnish  complete  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  above  building — 
Design  No.  141 — for  $25.  No  change 
can  be  made  in  specifications  at  this 
price.  Send  order  for  books  and  plans 
to  The  Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 


I had  no  roaches  for  some  time,  and 
when  they  began  to  appear  again  I 
repeated  the  dose.  These  are  simple 
remedies,  but  I have  found  them  ef- 
fective. BELLE  C.  MILLER. 

it 

A neighbor  called  to  me  over  the 
fence  last  Monday  to  borrow  some 
soap  and  was  surprised  to  find  that 
my  washing  was  all  done,  myself  and 
house  tidied  up,  and  my  dinner  about 
ready.  “Goodness!”  she  exclaimed, 
“how  do  you  do  it?  I just  cannot  get 
my  washing  out  so  early,  and  I know 
I begin  as  soon  as  you  do.  I have 
often  wanted  to  ask  you,  but  hardly 
dared.”  I was  only  too  glad  to  tell 


her  my  method.  Fill  a boiler  two- 
thirds  full  of  cold  water,  cut  in  small 
pieces  a bar  of  any  good  laundry 
soap  and  add  one-half  teacup  of  gas- 
oline. Put  the  soiled  clothes  in  this 
mixture,  without  soaking.  Let  them 
boil  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  according 
to  soiled  condition.  Take  them  out  in 
a tub  and  wring.  Rinse  through  a 
warm  water  first,  then  the  blue  water. 
You  will  find  them  perfectly  clean  and 
white.  Care  should  be  taken,  as  the 
gasoline  will  sometimes  ignite.  How- 
ever I have  boiled  my  clothes  in  this 
manner  for  three  years  and  have  had 
no  accident. 

MRS.  HARRY  HANSON. 


Favorite  Recipes. 

We  are  vegetarians — have  been  for 
many  years — and  so  as  a matter  of 
course  our  favorite  recipes  are  for 
cooking  vegetables.  With  us,  it  is 
more  important  to  know  how  to  cook 
potatoes  in  twenty-seven  different 
ways  than  it  is  to  cook  meat,  that 
has  been  left  over,  into  dishes  that 
will  force  one  to  forget  the  state  of 
the  platter  the  last  time  we  saw  it. 
But  I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  about 
potatoes.  Instead,  I want  to  pass 
around  a recipe  for 

Cucumbers  on  Toast — That  Is  one 
of  our  latest  acquisitions.  Take  three 
large,  nearly  ripe  cucumbers,  cut  in 
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quarters,  remove  the  seeds  after  par- 
ing, then  cut  the  firm  pulp  Into  half- 
inch pieces.  Put  these  In  a saucepan, 
with  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  a pinch  of  salt  and  a dash  of 
paprika,  then  cover  closely  and  put 
over  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire  for  a 
few  moments,  shaking  the  dish  as  you 
would  popcorn,  only  rather  more 
slowly.  When  It  has  begun  to  cook, 
set  it  on  the  back  of  the  range  where 
it  will  cook  steadily  but  not  very  fast 
for  twenty  minutes.  Do  not  uncover 
the  dish,  if  you  can  help  It,  until 
ready  to  serve.  Have  slices  of  buttered 
toast  In  a shallow  dish,  and  pour  the 
cucumbers  over,  then  serve  Immedi- 
ately. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  I do  want  to 
tell  you  something  about  potatoes,  af- 
ter all.  We  have  a way  of  warming 
over  cold  boiled  potatoes  into  a 

Potato  Pie — of  which  we  are  all 
very  fond.  We  mash  the  potatoes  un- 
til they  are  smooth,  then  add  to  every 
pound  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  one 
gill  of  cream,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
grated  cheese.  We  mix  it  well,  place 
in  a buttered  pie  dish,  and  sprinkle 
grated  cheese  quite  thickly  all  over  it, 
then  stick  bits  of  butter  here  and 
there — using  perhaps  a large  table- 
spoonful for  the  purpose — and  let  it 
bake  in  a brisk  oven  until  it  has  be- 
come a nice  golden  brown. 

When  making  potato  salad  we  al- 
ways add  a little  tobasco  sauce  to  the 
salad  dressing,  and  like  it  much  bet- 
ter that  way.  Indeed,  we  use  red  pep- 
per in  some  form  very  freely  during 
the  hot  weather,  for  we  find  that  it 
is  a stimulant  that  does  not  hurt  us. 
It  is  said  that  red  pepper  makes  good 
red  blood,  and  that  may  be  true.  Any- 
how, we  do  not  look  anaemic,  al- 
though meat  eaters  claim  that  one 
must  eat  meat  to  have  good  blood. 

Have  vou  ever  tried 

Mushroom  Omelet — That  is  another 
of  our  favorites.  Clean  a cupful  of 
large  button  mushrooms  and  cut  them 
into  bits,  then  put  them  in  a stew  pan 
in  which  an  ounce  of  butter  has  al- 
most reached  the  smoking  point.  Add, 
quickly,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  as 
much  pepper,  and  half  a cupful  of 
cream.  Stir  in  a teaspoonful  of  flour, 
which  has  previously  been  made 
smooth  in  a little  milk,  and  let  it  boil 
for  ten  minutes.  Make  a plain  omelet, 
in  the  usual  way,  and  just  before 
doubling  it,  turn  the  mushrooms  into 
the  center.  Serve  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible after  it  is  ready. 

There  are  many  cooks  who  do  not 
know  how  nice  lettuce  is  when 
stewed.  They  think  it  is  only  to  be 
eaten  as  a salad,  but  If  they  would 
once  try  this  recipe  for 

Creamed  Lettuce — they  would  re- 
joice over  this  addition  to  their  bill 
of  fare.  Use  the  head  lettuce.  Trim 
off  the  outside  leaves,  and  boil  the 
lettuce  in  water  that  has  been  salted 
to  taste.  When  it  is  tender,  drain  off 
the  water,  and  add  butter,  salt,  pep- 
per and  a little  cream,  cutting  the 
lettuce  into  strips  and  shreds  as  the 
dressing  cooks.  Serve  hot. 

If  I see  this  in  print,  I will  take  it 
for  granted  that  a few  more  of  our 
favorite  recipes  will  be  welcomed. 

CLARICE  HAWES. 

My.  Wedding  Trip. 

We  Americans  are  an  uneasy  peo- 
ple, aren’t  we?  I’ve  often  heard  for- 
eigners accuse  us  of  an  inborn  desire 
for  change  that  robs  us  of  that  deep- 
seated  love  of  home  which  binds  fam- 
ilies in  other  lands  to  one  spot  for 
generation  after  generation.  They 
declare  there  are  few  Americans  wh« 
could  not  be  induced  to  sell  the  old 
homestead — almost  none  who  do  not 
cherish  thoughts  of  some  day  improv- 
ing their  position  by  pulling  up  stakes 
and  going  somewhere  else. 

I used  to  deny  this,  perhaps  be- 
cause I had  never  given  it  much 
thought;  but  now  I am  gradually  ac- 
cepting it  as  a fact.  This  one  little 
period  of  travel  has  been  an  eye- 
opener  to  me  in  more  than  one  direc- 
tion; but  I think  I’ve  been  most  forc- 
ibly impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
friends  whom  I try  to  tell  what  I have 
seen,  do  not  appear  really  interested 
except  when  my  observations  bear  on 
this  question;  What  are  the  oppor- 
tunities for  making  a living — what 
the  advantages,  to  the  homeseeker, 
over  those  which  he  is  now  experi- 
encing? 

Now  that  we  have  returned  fro'm 
Honolulu,  and  have  had  time  to  get 
our  impressions  somewhat  classified 
and  labeled,  Jack  and  I have  talked 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  over  from  a 
business  point  of  view.  What  have 
they  offer  to  the  home-seeker,  or 
the  investor,  or  the  invalid,  or  the 


young  man  in  search  of  fame  and  for- 
tune? 

"Could  we,”  asked  Jack,  "consci- 
entiously advise  our  friends  to  send 
their  young  people  there  to  begin  life 
for  themselves?”  Then  he  promptly 
answered  his  own  question:  “No; 

there  are  better  opportunities  in  the 
States  for  the  average  American.” 

But  that  won’t  satisfy  the  half  doz- 
en out  of  every  hundred  who  are  tired 
of  their  homes  and  wish  to  go  else- 
where, or  those  who,  because  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family,  must  seek  a more 
congenial  clime. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  famous, 
principally,  for  their  immense  and 
highly  cultivated  sugar  plantations. 
More  than  420,000  tons  of  sugar  have 
been  sent  from  these  islands  into  the 
United  States  nearly  every  year  since 
their  annexation.  That  means  the 
employment  of  many  men,  and  labor 
is  scarce  there.  But  white  men  can- 
not work  in  the  fields  in  a tropical 
climate;  they  can  only  hope  to  find 
employment  as  overseers,  or  book- 
keepers, or  mill-hands;  and  for  such 
positions  they  should  be  able  to  make 
themselves  understood,  not  only  by  the 
native  Hawaiian,  but  by  the  Chinese, 
Japanese  and  Portuguese  who  do  most 
of  the  field  work.  While  this  would 
not  be  as  necessary  for  the  clerk  as 
for  the  field  superintendent,  yet  some 
knowledge  of  these  languages  is  most 
desirable,  and  so,  also,  is  a knowledge 
of  the  difference  in  temperament  of 
the  different  peoples  employed,  in  or- 
der that  one  may  use  wisdom  in  set- 
tling troublesome  questions  that  are 
sure  to  arise. 

They  who  would  seek  such  employ- 
ment on  these  islands  must  compete 
with  the  half-breed  Hawaiian,  who,  as 
a rule,  is  a pretty  bright  individual, 
capable  of  filling,  quite  satisfactorily, 
almost  any  clerical  position  where  but 
little  manual  labor  is  required.  The 
native  of  unmixed  blood  won’t  do 
anything  unless  hunger  drives  him  to 
it,  and  then  he  will  work  only  long 
enough  to  provide  himself  with  pres- 
ent necessities.  But  the  native  whose 
father  is  a white  man,  and  who  can 
abstain  from  alcoholic  beverages,  is  a 
really  formidable  rival  to  the  stranger 
in  search  of  employment,  because  he 
is  already  familiar  with  both  lan- 
guage and  customs. 

However,  white  men  have  managed 
to-  establish  themselves  on  the  islands, 
as  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  40,000 
white  people  are  now  living  in  Hono- 
lulu alone,  and  so  comfortably  that 
most  of  them  could  not  be  induced  to 
return  to  their  former  homes,  except 
for  a visit.  I believe  as  many  more 
could  find  a foothold  somewhere  on 
the  islands,  but  it  would  be  far  more 
difficult  now  than  it  was  before  they 
were  so  widely  advertised.  There  was 
a time,  for  instance,  when  young  lady 
stenographers  could  obtain  positions 
at  quite  fabulous  salaries  as  soon  as 
they  landed;  but  now  it  is  not  always 
easy  for  a girl  with  the  best  of  refer- 
ences to  get  such  work  at  $60  a 
month — and  that  salary  in  Honolulu 
is  no  better  than  $50  in  the  States, 
because  the  cost  of  living  is  higher. 
And  this  is  true  of  almost  every 
branch  of  labor  where  exceptional 
ability  is  not  required. 

Rice  was,  at  one  time,  one  of  the 
principal  Industries  here,  and  a fine 
quality  is  raised;  but  it  has  been  on 
the  wane  for  several  years  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  field  labor.  A rice 
harvester  of  American  make  has  lately 
been  given  a trial  in  one  of  the 
Hawaiian  fields,  and  has  aroused 
much  interest  among  rice  planters, 
because  it  demonstrated  that  it  could 
do  the  work  of  thirty  Chinese  labor- 
ers, and  with  perfect  satisfaction. 
White  men  operate  these  harvesters, 
as  they  do  all  other  machinery,  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  do  any  of  the 
colored  races,  but  they  can’t  work 
long  under  a tropical  sun.  There  will 
be,  however,  a limited  number  of 
openings  for  men  who  can  set  up  ma- 
chinery and  teach  men  how  to  use  it, 
for  diversified  farming  is  being  con- 
sidered more  and  more  earnestly  on 
the  islands,  and  already  some  of  the 
sugar  planters  are  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  cutting  up  their  planta- 
tions on  the  higher  elevations  into 
fields  for  this  purpose.  This  will 
bring  in  the  use  of  much  machinery 
that  is  hardly  seen  there  now;  and  it 
suggests  a promising  field  for  the  man 
who  can  Invent  machinery  to  do  the 
work  in  tropical  fields  that  must  al- 
ways suffer  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
that  class  of  laborers  who  care  to  earn 
more  than  enough  for  present  necessi- 
ties. 

It  is  a recognized  fact  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  plant  cane  on  high  ground; 
but  such  land  is  excellent  for  many 


other  crops.  We  saw  Japanese  gar- 
dens all  the  way  to  the  top  of  one 
mountain  we  climbed.  One  man 
raised  strawberries,  and  another  had 
a very  large  garden  of  carnation 
pinks.  These  sell  well,  for  flowers 
are  scarce  in  Honolulu.  There  is  a 
Japanese  beetle  which  makes  floricul- 
ture anything  but  a pastime.  We 
also  passed  a fine  coffee  plantation 
situated  on  a steep  mountain  side. 

Coffee  is  often  spoken  of  as  “the 
white  man’s  industry,”  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  best  coffee  in  the 
world  is  raised  on  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands— a claim,  by  the  way,  that  Jack 
and  I are  not  willing  to  endorse,  al- 
though their  coffee  is  really  very 
good.  At  present  there  is  not  much 
profit  in  coffee  culture.  But  the 
Hawaiian  people  are  making  a strong 
effort  to  secure  a duty  of  five  cents 
per  pound  on  coffee,  which,  they  be- 
lieve, will  prove  prohibitive  to  for- 
eign competition,  and  make  the  indus- 
try sufficiently  profitable  to  tempt 
capital.  Better  watch  the  newspapers 
for  an  announcement  of  the  five-cent 
tariff  before  you  go  over  there  to 
raise  coffee!  Remember,  you  are  a 
long  way  from  markets,  when  on  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  raising  of  pineapples  is  a rap- 
idly growing  industry,  and  it  should 
be,  for  the  Hawaiian  pineapple  is  re- 
markably good.  The  great  trouble  is 
that  they  cannot  be  shipped  without 
injury.  But  four  large  canneries,  and 
numerous  smaller  ones,  are  already 
established,  and  there  are  more  to  fol- 
low. They  afford  employment  to  a 
few  white  people  who  can  superin- 
tend the  work  of  the  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese. Then  there  are  other  good  na- 


Only  one! 

There  is  only  one  talking 
machine  as  perfect  as  the  human 
throat — that  is  the 

VICTOR 

You  think  it  costs  more — it  I 
does  not  ($10  to  $100.) 

You  think  it  takes  a large  out- 
lay of  money — your  nearest! 
dealer  is  glad  to  sell  you  a I 
Victor  on  the  pay-by-the-j 
week  plan. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us] 
for  full  information. 

The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co 

Box  66  Camden  N J 


AKE  MONEY  CANNING  FRUIT 

for  others.  They’ll  pay  high  cash  prices. 
Send  for  free,  money-making  catalog. 
Tells  all  about  costs  and  profits  made 
with  onr  canning  outfit.  Send  now. 
Begin  to  reap  profits  this  season. 

MODERN  CANlfER  COMPANY. 

Dept . E > Bridgeport,  Alabama. 


Good  Books  tor  Fruit  Fanners 

THE  Fruit-Grower  has  made  some  recent  additions  to  its 
book  list,  to  meet  a demand  for  the  best  of  literature, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  making  the  home  surround- 
ings more  attractive.  The  following  books  are  new,  up-to-date, 
and  we  most  heartily  recommend  them  to  our  readers.  Else- 
where in  this  issue  will  be  found  a more  extended  review  of  them ; 


ROSES  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

Here  la  a practical  book  on  rose  culture  for  the  amateur. 
Now  that  Improved  and  hardier  varieties  of  roses  are  available,  In- 
terest In  rose  culture  Is  Increasing.  This  book  tells  how  to  grow 
roses  for  every  purposes — Roses  as  a hedge,  roses  In  the  garden, 
roses  in  the  border,  roses  under  glass — In  short,  all  kinds  of  roses, 
for  all  kinds  of  people. 

SENT  POSTPAID  FOR  $1.80. 

LAWNS  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM. 

It  ia  unwise  to  give  attention  to  one’s  dwelling,  the  orchard 
and  garden  without  considering  the  lawn.  The  latter  can  make 
or  mar  the  beauty  of  the  place.  Now,  this  book  tells  how  to  make 
and  keep  a lawn — that  and  nothing  more,  and  It’s  a mighty 
good  book. 

SENT  POSTPAID  FOR  $1.30. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  Prof.  S.  W.  Fletcher,  Michigan  Agl.  College.  A large  book, 
with  pages  7^x10%  Inches;  fully  Illustrated;  treats  of  all  phases 
of  fruit  culture,  Including  every  kind  of  fruit,  from  propagating 
the  trees  and  plants  to  marketing  the  crop. 

SENT  POSTPAID  FOR  $2.80. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A FLOWER  GARDEN. 

This  is  uniform  in  size  with  the  above  book,  and  the  matter 
la  furnished  by  many  persons  who  are  authorities  in  their  respective 
lines.  The  book  discusses  all  kinds  of  flowers,  from  the  hardy 
shrubs  to  the  tenderest  annuals.  It  is  a most  fascinating  and  help- 
ful book. 

SENT  POSTPAID  FOR  $1.7®. 


OUR  readers  will  be  interested  in  these  books,  and  we  look 
for  a large  sale  of  them.  Every  book  is  well  printed, 
beautifully  illustrated,  and  is  written  in  a pleasing  style. 
Illustrations  are  added  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the  text, 
and  any  person  can  be  benefited  by  reading  these  books. 

Send  all  orders  to 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


I WILL  TEACH  YOU 
WATCH  REPAIRING 

Watchmakers  are  always  in  demand  at  $25.00  to 
$65.00  a week.  With  my  Copyrighted  Chart  System  and 
easy  lessons,  you  can  learn  to  become  an  expert  by  mail. 

Lesson  and  Full  Information  Free 

Including  copy  of  large  watchmaker's  catalog.  I furnish  necessai^  tools 
and  materials.  You  can  start  at  once.  Send  now  for  free  catalog  and  lesson. 

ROGERS.  THURMAN  (Si  CO.  (Inc.) 

CH*1n»iriKrtor0RE'  Jewelers’  Wholesale  Supply  House 27  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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WALL  PAPER  OFFER 

BOOK  OF  SAMPLES  FREE 

WRITE  US 

and  say  “Send  me 
your  new  19  07 
Wall  Paper  Offer,” 

and  we  will  at  once 
send  you  FREE,  a 
big  book  of  1907 
wall  papers;  im- 
mense variety, 
beautiful  patterns, 
at  astonishingly 
low  prices.  We 
own  our  own  big 

wall  paper  factory 

and  sell  you  direct  on  factory  cost  basis,  less  tlmn 
one-half  prices  you  must  pay  otters.  Our  new  1907 
patterns  will  delight  you,  our  low  prices  surprise  you 
The  big  free  sample  book  also  shows  how  to  hang 
paper  and  do  the  job  yourself;  anyone  can  follow 
our  simple  directions  successfully. 

YOU  CAN  GET  THIS  DRESSER 

CDCC  or  a fine  couch,  Morris  chair  or 
rnCC,  choice  of  hundreds  of  valuable 
articles  free  if  you  buy  from  us.  Our  Profit 
Sharing  Plain,  as  explained  in  the  free  wall 
paper  book,  Is  more  liberal  than  ever. 

Write  at  once  for  our  new  Wall  Paper 
Sample  Book  and  see  for  how  little  money 
you  can  paper  one  room  or  your  entire 
house  and  all  our  great  new  offers.  Address 

8 EARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  Chicago. 

GRADE  HAIR  SWITCHES 

FIRST  QUALITY  HU2UN  HAIR,  noiebditr, 
(ordinary  colors)  at  the  following  price, 
by  mail  postpaid: 

a ox.  20  inches,  $0-90  I 3 oz.  24  inches,  $9-25 
2oi.  22  Inches,  1.25  3M  oz. 26  Inches,  3.25 
2>i  oz.  22inchee,1.40  | 4 oz.  28  inches,  4.50 
Gnys,  B onds,  etc.,  to  more. 

Send  sample  for  estimate. 

Send  sample  of  hair,  we  will  match 
perfectly.  Remit  by  post  office  or 
express  money  order,  bank  draft  or 
registered  mail.  Money  refunded  if 
desired.  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Switches,  WIGS,  Bangs,  Pompadours, 

^ Waves,  etc.,  FREE. 

ROBERTS  SPECIALTY  CO., 

1 1 1 4 Dearborn  Street.  - • CHICAGO. 

i TIIE  OLD  RELIABLE  HAIR  OOODS  HOUSE. 

Our  faultless  fitting  WIGS  and  TOUPEES  have 
been  the  standard  for  many  years. 


Black  Hawk 
GRIST  MILL 

A band  mill  for  country,  vil- 
lage and  oily  houukoepets. 
Freeh  oom  meed,  graham,  rye 
■aw.  tea.  Fait,  eaey  grinder  made  to  loot. 

Weight  HUM.  $3.00.  EpA?S?e 

fee*  var*  for  IteeUC.  Toutl  ted  adorn  wee 
inTllTwladf  eern,  wheat,  rye,  floe,  epleee, 
coffee,  eto.  fine  or 
eoaree.  Juet  the 
thing  for  cracking 
grain  for  poultry 
Black  Hawk  book  FBXB 

A.  H.  PATCH/  ' 

Mtr.  »f  Hfcod  Min*  And  Cost,  SkolUrfl 
'am  .idlm.lY.ly,  Afttld  WuM. 

w a Clcrkcvlllc,  T.nn*iiHe 


Folding  BATH  TUB 

Weight  16  lbs.  Cost 
little.  Requires  little 
water.  Write  for  spe- 
cial offer.  F.  G. 
IRWIN,  103  Cham- 
bers St.,  New  York, 

CREAM  SEPARATOR  CDCC 

This  Is  a genuine  offer  IT  1 1 b k 
made  to  introduce  the  , 

PEOPLES  CREAM  SEPARATOR  in  every 
neighborhood.  It  is  the  best  and  sim- 
plest In  the  world.  We  ask  that  you 
show  it  to  your  neighbors  who  have 
cows.  Send  your  name  and  the  name 
of  the  nearest  freight  office.  Address 
PEOPLES  8UPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  73  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


STRINGFELLOW'S 

“NEW 

HORTICULTURE” 

This  radical  new  book  has 
aroused  the  horticultural 
world  as  no  other  book  ever 
published  has.  It  treats  the 
subject  from  a new  stand- 
point. Its  methods  are  , 
almost  startling.  Leading 
orchardists  and  fruit  grow- 
ers endorse  its  principles.  The 
man  who  would  grow,  gather, 
keep  and  ship  fru  it  with  the  great- 
est success  at  least  cost  finds  this 
book  a regular  gold  mine.  No 
work  ever  published  on  the  sub- 

jectcontainsso  much  thatis  new  ... 

A and  practical.  It’s  sure  to  work  a 

REVOLUTIONARY  complete  turning 
AND  over  of  old  theories  and  meth- 

ORIGINAL  ods.  Read  it  and  make  every 
BOOK  tree  and  bush  earn  yon  more 
money.  Circular  free.  Book, 
postpaid  in  paper  binding,  60c;  oloth,  76o. 
Order  early,  as  edition  is  limited.  Address 
Farm  & Ranch  Pub.  Co..  Dallas.  Tex. 
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LET  YOUR 

MONEY  WORK 

W t havf  loaned 

$300,000.22 

ON 

Gty  Improved  Real  Estate 

Without  the  loss  of  a dollar  L«t- 
Un  from  men  of  all  classes  tell 
of  their  satisfaction  with  our 
methods 

Absolute  Security 
Six  Per  Cent  Net  to  You. 

Send  postal  for  full  particulars 
to-day 

jrmFREDAH.GARLICHS 


IP^E  DEPOSIT  BLDG. 

6% 

b/.| 

r ST. JOSEPH, 

^ MO. 

tlve  fruits,  now  almost  unknown  out-  Chinese  on  the  Islands  and  that  the 


side  the  Islands,  that  might  be  pre- 
served for  exportation  and  yield  a 
good  profit  to  one  who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  how  best  to  treat 
them.  This  might  appeal  to  some 
good  cook  who  has  a penchant  for 
Inventing  recipes,  who  is  in  need  of  a 
change  of  climate,  and  who  has 
enough  money  to  live  on  while  work- 
ing up  a trade.  But  she  need  not 
hope  to  make  jam,  if  we  are  to  be 
governed  by  the  housekeepers  who 
live  there,  and  who  bemoan  the  fact 
that  no  fruit  grows  on  the  islands 
from  which  good,  old-fashioned  jam 
can  be  made.  I have  seen  very  good 
native  strawberries,  however,  al- 
though they  are  not  plentiful.  I think 
it  is  difficult  to  grow  the  bush  fruits. 

There  is  another  field  which  will 
soon  be  open  to  women  who  know 
how  to  run  boardings-houses  and  res- 
taurants, for  a tremendous  effort  is 
being  made  to  induce  tourists  to  spend 
their  money  on  these  islands,  and  it  is 
believed  that,  in  five  years,  we  shall 
see  a hundred  tourists  there  where  we 
now  see  but  one.  That  will  bring  a 
call  for  good  American  boarding- 
houses and  restaurants,  as  well  as  for 
all  the  other  comforts  to  which  the 
pampered  tourist  has  become  accus- 
tomed in  Southern  California.  To- 
day there  is  not  a chiropodist  in  Hon- 
olulu, or  a first-class  place  where  a 
lady  can  get  a Turkish  bath.  There 
are  only  one  or  two  places  where 
manicuring  and  hair-dressing  are 
done,  and  no  one  seems  to  have 
thought  to'  open  a place  where  travel- 
ing gowns  can  be  repaired,  and  un- 
der-garments mended.  It  is  true  there 
is  no  great  call  for  such  work  there  at 
present;  but  when  the  tourists  begin 
to  arrive  in  large  numbers  such  oppor- 
tunities will  increase.  But  the  wo- 
man who  meditates  becoming  man- 
ager of  any  such  business  must  re- 
member that  Chinese  and  Japanese  do 
the  work,  over  there,  that  is  general- 
ly done  by  women  in  the  States. 

There  is  no  other  domestic  help, 
and  it  takes  time  and  patience  to  learn 
how  to  deal  with  these  people. 

In  addition  to  the  above  hints  to 
those  looking  for  openings,  I would 
suggest  a consideration  of  enterprises 
along  the  more  unusual  lines.  Some 
one  suggested  a line  of  ‘‘rest  houses” 
built  at  equal  distances  along  a route 
that  the  average  tourist  would  find 
interesting,  and  that  might  be  adver- 
tised as  “the  great  walking  tour.” 
There  is  scenery  of  interest  that 
might  be  divided  into  a dozen  of  these 
tours,  each  having  five  rest  houses, 
say  ten  miles  apart.  The  promotion 
committee  has  already  given  this 
some  thought,  and  if  the  idea  is  car- 
ried out,  these  rest  houses  will  fur- 
nish an  opportunity  for  more  than  one 
wide-awake  American — for  no  one 
else  could  run  them  as  well.  Then, 
there  are  few  amusements  in  Hono- 
lulu for  the  average  visitor,  who  com- 
plains that  he  can’t  spend  all  his  time 
in  sight-seeing,  and  that  he  wants  to 
be  amused.  There  is  a theatre  or  two, 
but  seldom  a company  of  players  or 
a new  play,  except  an  occasional  per- 
formance given  by  a local  dramatic 
club.  These  will  all  have  to  be  sup- 
plied when  the  tourist  begins  to  take 
possession. 

I should  not  be  surprised  if  some 
enterprising  American  would  some 
day  corral  a few  of  the  lazy  natives, 
and  hire  them  to  make  kapa  cloth, 
calabashes,  leis,  bone  fish-hooks,  poi 
and  other  articles  that  belong  ex- 
clusively to  that  early  period  of  Ha- 
waiian history  when  Captain  Cook  dis- 
covered the  islands.  They  tell  me  the 
native  likes  to  consider  himself  the 
center  of  attraction,  and  perhaps,  by 
this  means,  he  might  be  induced  to 
continue  the  manufacture  of  articles 
that  now  bring  exorbitant  prices,  be- 
cause of  their  scarcity.  Money,  alone, 
could  not  hire  him  to  do  it,  but  money 
plus  the  gaze  of  an  admiring  crowd 
of  tourists  might  tempt  him,  and  it  is 
really  a pity  that  such  ingenious  meth- 
ods of  supplying  wants  with  the  ma- 
terials at  hand  should  be  entirely  lost. 
Besides,  there  is  no  doubt  that  such 
an  exhibition  would  prove  one  of  the 
finest  drawing  cards  in  any  place 
where  tourists  congregate. 

While  on  the  subject  of  odd  meth- 
ods of  earning  a livelihood,  allow  me 
to  ask,  “How  would  you  like  to  be  a 
rat  catcher?”  They  already  have  one 
such  official — yes,  I mean  official,  for 
I am  told  that  he  is  employed  by  the 
health  department  at  a salary  of 
twenty-five  dollars  per  month.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
have  an  independent  competitor,  and 
many  reasons  why  one  ought  to  be 
welcomed.  There  cannot  be  too  many 
rat  catchers  in  Honolulu.  When  one 
considers  that  there  are  nearly  26,000 


rat  is  a delicacy  which  they  do  not 
despise,  and  that  rat  skins,  when 
properly  tanned,  now  have  a value — 
but  why  enumerate?  Let  me  tell  you 
of  the  official  rat  catcher  of  Hono- 
lulu. He  drives  to  the  house  Or 
grounds  where  his  services  are  need- 
ed, with  a wagonload  of  baited  traps 
which  have  been  properly  fumigated 
so  as  to  deceive  the  nostrils  of  the 
most  astute  rat.  He  leaves  as  many 
of  these  traps  as  he  thinks  necessary, 
and  the  next  day  he  calls  again,  tak- 
ing away  the  traps  that  have  been 
successful  and  leaving  new  ones  in 
their  places.  The  rats  are  supposed 
to  be  drowned — but  who  can  say  what 
then  becomes  of  them  ? Some  years 
ago  the  mongoose  was  imported  to 
kill  off  the  rats;  but  the  mongoose 
soon  married  into  the  rat  lamily  and 
refused  to  eat  his  progeny.  He  pre- 
ferred chicken,  anyhow,  and  now 
comes  the  question,  “What  shall  we 
do  with  the  mongoose?”  He  certain- 
ly should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  chicken  industry,  for  poultry 
of  all  kinds  brings  high  prices  on 
these  islands. 

Although  wild  turkeys  abound 
here,  proving  it  to  be  a natural  home 
for  turkeys,  few  are  raised.  On  last 
Thanksgiving  numberless  housekeep- 
ers deplored  the  fact  that  they  were 
obliged  to  serve  turkey  shipped  from 
California.  They  paid  fifty  cents  a 
pound  for  the  privilege,  and  did  not 
get  as  good  a quality  as  might  have 
been  raised  at  home.  It  is  nearly  as 
difficult  to  procure  chickens;  and 
during  the  holidays  eggs  brought  five 
cents  apiece.  The  Chinese  have  gone 
into  duck  raising  on  quite  an  extensive 
scale,  yet  the  market  does  not  seem 
to  be  overstocked. 

It  seems  to  me  the  live  stock  in- 
dustry should  receive  more  attention 
than  it  does.  I believe  a man  might 
make  a good  living  in  that  way,  after 
he  had  once  mastered  the  peculiarities 
of  climate  and  other  conditions.  I 
was  told  that  there  is  plenty  of  graz- 
ing land  to  be  sold  or  leased.  The 
island  beef  is  tough  and  tasteless. 
Some  say  it  is  difficult  to  raise  good 
beef  in  tropical  countries,  and  others 
say  that  the  only  trouble  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  easy  to  raise  stock 
without  feeding — that  grass-fed  beef 
is  always  tough,  while  that  which  is 
fed  grain  for  a time  before  it  is 
killed  is  good.  One  stock  raiser  from 
Montana  believes  it  will  pay  to  feed 
grain,  even  in  Honolulu,  and  he  ex- 
pects to  prove  his  theory  within  a few 
years. 

More  than  three  thousand  sheep  are 
brought  to  these  islands  every  year 
by  one  meat  company  alone,  and  yet 
the  markets  are  short  on  mutton  for 
two  or  three  weeks  at  a time.  About 
one-third  of  all  the  sheep  on  the  eight 
islands  are  raised  on  one  ranch  situ- 
ated between  two  mountain  peaks  at 
an  elevation  of  about  six  thousand 
feet.  They  are  of  the  Merino  variety, 
which  does  well  here,  and  the  mutton 
from  this  ranch  is  said  to  be  superior 
to  any  that  can  be  imported.  If  you 
really  want  to  go  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  live,  why  not  raise  the 
three  thousand  sheep  that  are  now 
imported,  and  help  to  supply  the  in- 
creased demand  there  will  be  when 
the  islands  have  become  a resort  for 
tourists?  Or,  you  might  raise  hogs. 
Forty  thousand  dollars  worth  are 
shipped  to  the  islands  every  year, 
where  they  bring  about  ten  cents  a 
pound,  live  weight.  Yet  the  principal 
waste  product  of  these  islands  is  mo- 
lasses, and  it  is  said  that  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  foods  for  hogs.  One 
man  plants  sorghum  as  forage  for  his 
hogs,  and  the  pork  he  sells  is  consid- 
ered of  a very  fine  quality.  The  isl- 
ands are  said  to  be  singularly  free 
from  the  infections  and  contagious 
diseases  that  cause  such  heavy  losses 
among  hog  raisers  in  the  States,  yet 
they  fail  to  supply  themselves  with 
pork. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now 
about  154,000  people  on  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and,  as  yet,  only  a few  of 
them  are  engaged  in  producing  the 
food  that  might  easily  be  grown  there, 
but  is  now  imported.  That  is  one  rea- 
son why  it  costs  so  much  to  live,  and 
why  the  tables,  even  at  the  best  hotels, 
are  so  unsatisfactory.  In  a country 
where  it  is  claimed  that  almost  any- 
thing can  be  successfully  grown,  one 
soon  learns  to  look  forward  expect- 
antly to  the  day  when  a ship  will  ar- 
rive from  the  States  bringing  some- 
thing good  to  eat — or,  rather,  some- 
thing different,  for  what  they  do  have 
is  usually  good  enough. 

RUTH  MOTHERBY. 
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Renew  your  subscription  today. 


HONEY  MONEY 


We  teach  you  how  to  set  bees  to 
work  for  your  enjoyment  and 
profit.  Bee-keeping  Is  easily 
learned.  The  profits  are  good.  The 
work  fascinating.  You  can  have  all 
the  honey  you  can  eat  and  sella  lot. 
Only  follow  the  Instructions  In 

GLEANINGS  IN 
BEE  CULTURE 

a semi-monthly  paper— an  authori- 
ty on  bee-raising.  It  answers  sub- 
scribers' questions.  It  tells  how 
to  protect  bees  from  enemies. 

It  warns  you  against  mistakes 
and  explains  all  the  ’‘iris  and 
outs”  of  the  business.  Write 
your  name  and  address  on  ajios- 
tal  card.  We’ll  send  you  a free 
copy  of  Gleanings  (6  months’ 
trial  25c)  and  a free  booklet 
that  you’ll  read  through  as 
soon  as  you  get  it.  It’s 
mighty  interesting.  Write 
now.  Address 
A. I.  ROOT  COMPANY, 
Publishers, 

Medina,  Ohio. 


PVP I Alir  THE  FENCE 
U I liLUHtl  BEAUTIFUL 
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We  build  ornamental  fence  that  looks  well,  and 
Is  as  good  as  It  looks.  Strong  steel  wires,  crimped 
and  Interwoven  with  cables  so  none  can  get  out  of 
position.  Choice  of  several  styles  for  Lawns,  Pub- 
lic Buildings,  Churches,  Parks,  Cemeteries.  Our 
catalog  will  interest  you. 

Cyclone  Fence  Company,  Waukagan,  i 


idw.U,  garden, Pres. 


I Wili  Make  You 
Prosperous 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  me 
today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  what 

fyour  occupation.  I will  teach  you  the  Real 
Estate  business  by  mail,  appoint  you  Special 
Representative  of  my  Company  in  your  town, 
start  you  in  a profitable  business  of  yourown, 
and  help  you  make  big  money  atonce.  Cnusoal 
f opportunity  for  men  without  capital  to  become 
lndepend**nt’for  life.  Valuable  book  and  full  par- 
ticulars free.  >V rite  today.  Address  nearest  office. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  COMPANY 

1194  Athenaeum  Building.  CHICAGO 
1194  Maryland  Bldg. Washington. D.C. 


WINDMILL 

GOODS 
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8 to  20-ft.  wheels. 

7 to  10  horse  pow 
er.  Catalogue  free. 

State  what  is  wanted. 

LeachWindmlllCo.Joliet, 

III.,  U.  S.  A.  Office  Canter  6 Monroe  Its 


-.£?  Sweep  Feed  I 01  A ■££.  Galvanized 
Grinder.  | 014  Steel  Wind  Mill., 
We  manufacture  all  sizes  and, 
styles.  It  will . 
pay  yon  to  in- 1 
vestlgate.Write  1 
for  catalog  and  j 
price  Hat. 


CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

603  Seventh  St„  Topeka,  Kansas 


he  ^‘MONARCH”  is  the  only 
UT0MATIC  FISH  HOOK  M’f’d 


,iat  cannot  be| 
irungby  weeds! 
r i n casting.^ 
olds  the  fisnl 

ghter  the  

e pu  11s ; fish  are  caught  by  touch-', 
igthe  bait.  Price  15c.  Large  illus-| 
ated  Catalog  of  Fishing  Tackle!  ■ 

•ee  Agents  wanted.  F.  G.  DOERING  & CO.,  502  Liberty 


If  You  Understand  Modern  Methods 
and  Farm  INTELLIGENTLY. 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  is 
Interested  in  farming  or  gardening,  inthegrow- 
ing  of  fruit  or  of  flowers,  is  invited  to  send  for 
a free  copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue  and  full  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  Home  Study -Courses 
in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Landscape  Gar- 
dening and  Floriculture,  which  we  offer  under 
Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  Prof.  Craig  of  Cornell  University. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  28.  Springfield,  Mass.  * 


Monthly  Page 
Twenty-four 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Yearly  Page  272 
May  1S07 


Poultry  Department 


Practical  Results  at  Maine  Experi- 
ment Station. 

Every  poultry  raiser  in  the  country 
is  probably  aware  of  the  work  which 
is  being  done  by  Prof.  G.  M.  Gowell 
at  the  Maine  Experiment  Station,  but 
not  everyone  appreciates  the  fact  that 
in  this  work  Prof.  Gowell  gets  down  to 
actual  results,  and  reaches  conclusions 
of  value  to  the  man  who  keeps  poul- 
try for  the  money  there  is  in  it.  Here 
are  some  extracts  from  a recent  ad- 
dress of  Prof.  Gowell,  which  show  just 
how  practical  are  the  conclusions 
reached  at  that  institution: 

“We  found  in  our  station  work  that 
it  cost  to  make  beef  and  pork  from  6 
to  7 cents  a pound  and  that  the  sell- 
ing price  was  only  a small  margin 
above  cost,  and  it  did  not  mean  what 
it  should  to  the  Eastern  farmer.  Later 
results  in  poultry  gave  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  essentially  the  same  as  beef 
and  pork,  while  selling  price  was  near- 
ly double.  When  we  began,  eight 
years  ago,  our  birds  were  giving  us 
about  ten  dozen  eggs  a year;  today 
they  average  twelve  dozen.  We  found 
when  first  using  the  trap  nests  that 
we  had  birds  laying  two  hundred 
eggs,  and  from  that  down  to  no  eggs 
at  all.  We  began  at  once  to  slaughter 
all  below  160  eggs,  breeding  from  the 
more  prolific  birds. 

“Farmers,  as  a rule,  raise  calves 
from  the  best  stock,  but  with  chick- 
ens not  so.  They  hatch  eggs  in  the 
spring,  when  nearly  every  hen  is  lay- 
ing. Mated  with  hens  laying  160  eggs 
were  males  from  mothers  laying  200 
and  more. 

“While  we  use  trap  nests,”  says 
Professor  Gowell,  “I  would  not  ad- 
vise every  one  to  do  so.  A great 
amount  of  time  is  required  which  is 
not  actually  necessary  for  the  com- 
mercial producer.  We  found  by  care- 
ful selection  in  the  fall  and  early 
winter  of  the  active,  hustling,  bright- 
eyed birds  out  of  the  flock  we  could 
get  an  average  of  180  eggs.  The 

breeder  who  must  know,  of  course, 
should  use  trap  nests.  This  method 
of  selection  and  breeding  has  given 
us  individuals  of  large  capacity.  The 
largest  producer  during  the  last  year 
gave  us  255  eggs.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  work  to  breed  flocks  of  high 
average  production. 

“We  have  abandoned  the  idea  that 
hens  must  be  warm  all  of  the  time. 
We  do,  however,  keep  them  warm 
nights.  Our  houses  are  divided  into 
pens  twenty  feet  square,  with  a solid 
partition  between  each  pen.  Into  this 
pen  we  put  a hundred  hens,  which 
gives  them  four  square  feet  a fowl, 
and  with  the  large  flocks  each  fowl 
has  the  run  of  four  hundred  square 
feet.  The  houses  are  built  five  and  a 
half  feet  high  in  the  rear  and  eight 
and  a half  feet  in  front,  facing  the 
south. 

“A  platform  is  built  three  feet  from 
the  floor  in  the  back  part  of  the  pen, 
and  four  and  a half  feet  wide,  run- 


“Rankln’s  Royal”  Barred,  White  and  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  are 
Bred  to  Win,  Bred  to  Pay.  Bred  for  Quality 
in  Every  Way.  Hundreds  of  Selected  Speci- 
mens Line  and  Pedigree  Bred  by  My  Trap- 
Nest  System  from  America’s  Greatest  Sires 
and  Champions  for  sale  on  Approval  at 
Guaranteed  Honest  Prices. 

Eggs,  $1.60  to  $10.00  per  15,  $7.00  to  $20.00 
per  100.  Seriously  you  can’t  afford  to  place 
an  order  (large  or  small)  before  writing  me. 

H.  P.  RANKIN, 

Box  121.  Hartlagrton,  Neb. 


OBERNDORF’S  S ^LEGHORNS 

won  18  prizes  and  Silver  Cup  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Show,  1907.  Birds  and  Eggs  for 
sale.  Also  B.  P.  Rock  Eggs,  best  strain. 
Bend  vour  orders  now. 

ELEONORA  FRUIT  & POULTRY  FARM, 
A.  Oberndorf,  Prop.,  Centralla,  Kan. 


Lightning:  Whitewash  Sprayer  No.  28 

Whitewash  your  poul- 
try houses  and  stables 
rapidly.  Kills  lice. 

Spraying  trees,  kills 

San  Jose  Scale.  Double 
action  pump.  Sprays 
30  ft.  high.  Brass  ex- 
tension rod,  brass  noz- 
zles,  ball  valves.  All 
brass,  $3.50;  Galvanized 
Iron,  $2.60.  Cash  with 
order.  Express  paid. 

Agents  wanted. 

D.  B.  SMITH  A CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


nlng  the  whole  length.  Upon  this 
three  roosts  are  placed,  which  will 
make  sixty  feet  of  roosts  for  each  pen, 
enough  for  a hundred  hens.  About 
one  foot  down  from  the  top  on  the 
front  of  this  roosting  home  is  hung  a 
cloth  frame  curtain,  with  a board 
above  cut  full  of  holes  for  ventilation. 
During  winter  nights  this  curtain  is 
dropped  and  the  fowls  are  warm.-  The 
outside  wall  on  this  back  side  is  ceiled 
inside  and  stuffed  with  shavings  or 
some  non-conductive  material.  The 
front  side  has  two  windows,  twelve 
lights  of  10  by  12  inches  glass,  ten 
feet  apart.  Four  feet  from  the  floor, 
between  these  windows  and  3 feet  6 
inches  high,  is  an  opening  covered 
with  cloth.  The  windows  being  ten 
feet  apart,  gives  us  a cloth  window  3 
feet  6 inches  by  10  feet,  including 
frame. 

“We  keep  only  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  our  feeding  is  a very  simple  oper- 
ation. In  the  morning  we  feed  each 
flock  four  quarts  of  cracked  corn,  at 
10  o’clock  two  quarts  of  wheat  and 
two  of  oats.  The  balance  of  the  feed 
consists  of  the  following  mixture:  200 
wheat  bran,  100  corn  meal,  100  wheat 
middlings,  100  gluten  feed,  100  beef 
scraps,  100  oil  meal.  This  is  kept  con- 
stantly before  them  in  a dry  form. 
The  trough  is  placed  up  thirteen 
inches  from  the  floor  between  the  win- 
dows, with  slats  to  protect  the  fowls 
from  getting  in,  and  open  at  the  top, 
so  it  can  be  filled.  This  is  a cheap 
method  and  effective.  Water  is  al- 
ways before  them.  We  use  plank 
floors  up  from  the  ground  far  enough 
so  a dog  can  run  under. 

“This  system  of  feeding  and  hous- 
ing has  so  increased  the  vitality  of 
our  fowls  that  we  now  hatch  one  chick 
from  two  eggs  in  the  month  of 
March,  where  formerly  it  required 
from  three  to  five  eggs  to  get  a single 
chick.  The  plumage  is  much  brighter, 
the  fowls  more  active  in  this  semi- 
outdoor  housing  than  formerly. 

“We  feed  our  chicks  rolled  oats  for 
a few  days,  when  they  are  put  on  the 
following  dry  fixture:  200  corn  meal, 
100  wheat  bran,  100  wheat  middlings, 
100  scrap  beef,  50  of  oil  meal.  As 
soon  as  they  will  eat  it  we  give  them 
pinhead  oats,  millet,  cracked  corn  and 
cracked  wheat.  We  try  to  keep  their 
crops  busy  all  the  time,  making  brok- 
en grains  about  half  of  the  total  food. 

“We  get  rid  of  the  cockerels  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  then  draw  the  little 
brooder  houses  into  the  green  clover 
fields. 

“I  might  add,”  said  Professor  Go- 
well,  “that  we  feed  liberally  of  clover 
in  the  winter,  but  only  small  quanti- 
ties of  beets.” 
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Shade  and  Water. 

The  absence  of  shade  and  the  neg- 
lect to  provide  fresh  water  during  the 
hot  months  will  cause  great  suffering 
among  fowls.  The  humane  poultry- 
man  will  not  neglect  these  two  im- 
portant items.  The  water  pail  should 
make  the  rounds  as  frequently  as  the 
feed  pail.  And  in  very  hot  weather 
fresh  water  is  more  important  than 
the  mid-day  meal.  An  ideal  range 
upon  which  to  rear  young  stock  would 
be  an  orchard  or  lot  covered  with 
small  trees  or  brush,  having  a living 
spring  nearby,  with  pasture.  Meadow 
land  or  grain  field  adjacent  and  over 
which  the  chicks  might  have  free 
range,  with  such  a location  the  hen- 
man  is  on  “easy  street”  in  many  re- 
spects, as  it  will  only  be  necessary 
for  him  to  feed  regularly  and  protect 
the  flock  from  their  natural  enemies, 
which  are  very  likely  to  abound  in 
such  a location.  Not  all  of  us,  how- 
ever, have  such  a range  "made  to  or- 
der.” Consequently  deficiencies  must 
be  provided  for  artificially.  A sub- 
stitute may  be  arranged  by  driving 
four  stakes  in  the  ground  and  cover- 
ing over  the  top  with  limbs  or  boughs 
cut  from  trees,  or  pieces  of  old  boards, 
hay  or  straw  may  be  used  for  cover- 
ing. These  sheds  may  be  low,  and 
need  not  be  more  than  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  requiring  very  little 
work  to  make  them,  and  no  expensive 
materials.  Have  plenty  of  them,  so 
that  the  chicks  will  not  be  obliged  to 
crowd  together  when  trying  to  escape 
the  hot  sun.  Many  of  the  winners  at 
Madison  Square  and  other  large  East- 
ern shows  are  said  to  have  been 
raised  entirely  in  the  shade:  and  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  fancier 
who  is  planning  for  a long  string  of 
premiums  will  greatly  Improve  his 


chances  for  the  same  by  giving  due 
attention  to  the  matter  of  shade  for 
the  growing  chicks  and  adult  fowls 
as  well.  Under  such  treatment  the 
plumage  will  retain  its  natural 
brightness  and  the  fowls  will  present 
a much  neater  and  cleaner  appear- 
ance than  if  allowed  to  become  faded 
and  dingy. 

MRS.  B.  F.  WILCOXON. 

Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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Selling  Day-Old  Chicks. 

This  Is  practically  a new  departure 
in  poultry  culture  in  this  country. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  it  wds  almost 
unheard  of.  No  one  thought  of  ship- 
ping newly-hatched  chicks  hundreds 
of  miles  and  expecting  them  to  arrive 
in  good  condition.  This,  however,  is 
what  is  being  done  at  the  present  time, 
with  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  buyer. 
Dozens  of  breeders  throughout  the 
country  have  taken  up  this  branch  of 
the  poultry  industry  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  so  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  ascertain  they  are  doing  a 
thriving  business.  This  branch  of  the 
chicken  industry  has  been  carried  on 
in  the  old  country  for  several  years; 
also  in  China.  The  chicks  are  taken 
from  the  incubator  as  soon  as  dry  and 
packed  somewhat  closely  in  boxes, 
and  can  be  shipped  1,000  miles  or 
more  in  perfect  safety. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  little  chicks 
do  not  require  any  feed  for  from  48  to 
64  hours  after  they  emerge  from  the 
shell,  makes  it  possible  to  ship  them 
any  distance  that  does  not  require  a 
greater  length  of  time  than  this,  and 
by  the  time  they  arrive  at  their  jour- 
ney’s end  they  are  ready  for  their 
first  meal. 

MRS.  B.  F.  WILCOXON. 
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Best  Farm  Paper  Printed. 

Blooded  Stock,  Oxford,  Pa.,  for 
April  will  discuss  “Silos  and  Ensil- 
age.” Don’t  fail  to  send  for  a copy. 
Only  50c  a year;  3 years,  $1. 


Which  Do  You  Prefer? 


Nothing  saps  a fowl’s  vitality 
more  quickly  than  vermin:  noth- 
ing will  so  certainly  eliminate 
your  chicken  profits  as  lice  and 
mites.  Your  hens  willstop  laying 
—chicks  stop  growing— nothing 
will  thrive  in  the  presence  of  ver- 
min. It  is  not  a question  of  rais- 
ing both  chicks  and  vermin,  but 
rather  a question  of  which  you 
prefer— chicks  or  vermin. 

Lice,  mites,  ticks,  fleas,  etc., 
everywhere  abound— some  more 
than  others  in  certain  localities— 
but  some  or  all  of  them  every- 
where. Numerousinsectdestroy- 
ers  are  offered  for  their  extermin- 
ation. Some  are  effective  in  cer- 
tain localities  where  others  are 
worthless  and  vice  versa,  but 

LEE’S 

LICE  KILLER 

is  effective  everywhere  and  on  all 
kinds  of  vermin.  Easy  to  use  and 
results  are  always  satisfactory. 
You  just  paint  or  spray  the  roosts 
and  walls  of  the  poultry-house. 
That’saii!  No  handling, dusting, 
dipping,  or  greasing.  None  of  the 
annoyance  and  bother  so  neces- 
sary with  other  preparations. 

I have  used  your  Lice  Killer 
for  some  time  and  I would  not 
give  one  quart  of  it  for  all  of  the 
other  so  called  Lice  Killers  on 
the  market.  C.  M.  ANDRAE, 
Portales,  New  Mexico 

Price  35c,  60c,  $1.00. 

One  gallon,  express  prepaid, 
$1.25:  ana  a 1907  Egg  Record  free. 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Sprague  Canning'  Machinery  Company 

42  River  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Of  Course  You  Read 

Magazines  & Other  Periodicals 


Would  you  like  to  take  five  or  six  if  you  could  get  them  for  the  price 
you  have  been  paying  for  three  or  four?  We  have  particularly  low  prices 
on  many  first-class  publications  especially  when  ordered  in  clubs;  for 
instance,  the  regular  price  of  a year’s  subscription  to 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS $3,001  n,ir  nfirp  fnr  o 

cosmopolitan l.oo  uur  Pnce  me  o 


100  ONLY  $3.00 


WOMAN’S  HOME  COMPANION.... 

(or  Harper’s  Bazar) 

We  have  many  other  combinations  at  equally  low  prices.  Send  us  a list  of  your 
lavorites,  even  if  only  one  or  two;  we  will  quote  prices  tbat  will  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Catalog  ready  Nov.  15.  Write  to-dav.  References,  the  publishers  of  this  paper. 


The  Crow  Subscription  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


PRACTICAL 


POULTRY  BOOKS 


So  many  Fruit-Grower  readers  are  also 
Interested  In  poultry  raising  that  we  have 
arranged  to  offer  some  reliable  poultry  books 
for  their  benefit.  know  of  no  better 

books  on  the  different  subjects  than  these, 
and  recommend  them  to  those  Interested. 
Successful  Poultry  Keeping — Contains,  we 
believe,  more  and  better  practical,  reli- 
able Information  on  the  subject  of  “Poul- 
try for  Profit"  than  any  other  book  pub- 
lished. Complied  by  the  editor  of  the 
Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  who  has  given 
many  years  of  careful  study  to  the  poul- 
try business.  160  pages,  nine  by  twelve 
Inches,  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00. 

Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures — Shows  plans 
of  low-cost,  practical  and  labor-saving 
houses,  designs  for  inside  fixtures,  roosting 
coops  and  coops  for  young  chicks,  and  all 
necessary  appliances  for  the  poultry  yard. 
96  pages,  nine  by  twelve  Inches,  Illustrat- 
ed. Price  60c. 

Artificial  Incubating  and  Brooding — Solves 
all  problems  of  artificial  Incubating  and 
brooding.  Tells  how  to  obtain  strong- 
germed.  fertile  eggs.  etc.  Results  gained 
from  practical  experience.  96  pages,  9x12 
Inches,  Illustrated.  Price  60  cents. 


The  Chick  Book — Tells  how  to  obtain  good 
hatches;  how  to  care  for  chicks  of  all 
ages:  how  to  feed  for  breeders  and  for 
broilers  and  roasters;  how  to  build  coops; 
gives  complete  Instruction  In  all  work 
connected  with  successful  chicken  grow- 
ing. SO  pages,  9x12  Inches,  Illustrated. 
Price  60  cents. 

Eggs  and  Egg  Farms — Is  made  up  of  arti- 
cles from  experienced  breeders,  giving 
methods  of  housing,  breeding,  rearing  and 
feeding  to  Increase  egg  production.  Con- 
tains chapters  on  pedigree  breeding.  96 
pages.  9x12  Inches,  Illustrated.  Price  60c. 

Ducks  and  Geese — Gives  all  details  of  hatch- 
ing. rearing,  fattening  and  marketing. 
Describes  labor-saving  methods.  68  pages, 
9x12  Inches,  Illustrated.  Price  60  cents. 

Turkeys — Every  detail  of  the  turkey  busi- 
ness explained  fully  and  clearly.  Written 
by  the  world's  foremost  turkey  growers. 
Contains  color  plate  of  Ideal  Bronze  tur- 
keys. 84  pages.  9x12  Inches,  Illustrated. 
Price  60  cents. 

Reliable  Poultry  Remedies — Points  out  the 
causes,  describes  symptoms  and  gives 
simple  and  tested  remedies  for  all  dis- 
eases. 6x9  Inches,  84  pages.  Price  26c. 

Send  all  orders  to 


TRe  FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


MonthlyPa  ge 
Twenty-five 


Save  the  Chicks 


Don’t  let  your  chicks  die 
from  Bowel  Complaint.  Don’t 
let  Cholera  and  other  diseases 
cut  down  the  productiveness  of 
your  fowls  during  the  present 
season.  More  chicks  die  from 
Bowel  Complaint  than  from  all 
other  diseases  combined,  and 
yet  it  is  the  easiest  of  all  poultry 
diseases  to  prevent  or  cure. 

Germozone 
Cures  - 

Bowel  Complaint,  Cholera,  Chick- 
en Pox,  Canker,  Roup,  and  other 
poultry  diseases.  It  is  a germicide 
— a bowel  regulator.  Most  poultry 
diseases  originate  from  Colds  or 
from  some  internal  disorder, 
which,  if  taken  in  time,  can  be 
quickly  cured,  but  if  neglected 
quite  frequently  results  in  loss  of 
the  entire  flock. 

Germozone  goes  immediately 
to  the  seat  of  the  trouble,  and,  un- 
less the  disease  is  in  its  last  stages, 
will  invariably  effect  a speedy 
cure.  You  ought  to  use  it  now. 
A teaspoonful  in  the  drink  will 
prevent  disease  and  keep  your 
fowls  healthy. 

I have  used  Germozone  for 
more  than  two  years  and  do  not 
believe  I could  keep  my  poultry 
healthy  without  it. 

JOSEPHINE  FLOY, 

Thornton,  Iowa 

Price  50  cents. 

Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.» 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Ask  for  one  of  our  free  books, 
or  for  a 1907  Egg  Record,  free. 


Poultry  rprr 
Lessons  * HL<L< 

Twelve  Complete  Lessons 

We  want  to  send  a copy  of  our  latest  and  best  book  to 
every  reader  of  this  paper  who  is  interested  in  poultry. 
You  need  it  whether  you  are  an  experienced  breeder  or 
only  a beginner.  It  is  entitled  “Poultry  Lessons  for  the 
Amateur,”  and  consists  of  twelve  complete  and  compre- 
hensive chapters  on  Poultry  Culture,  as  follows: 

1 — Poultry  House  Construction.  2 — Selecting  a Breed. 

5—  Feeds  and  Feeding,  -t— Mating  Up  the  Breeding  Birds. 

6—  Incubation ; Natural  and  Artificial.  6 — Care  of  the 
Chicks.  7— Summer  Care  of  the  Flock.  8— Preparing 
for  Winter.  9 — Preparing  for  the  Show  Room.  10— Win- 
ter Care  of  the  Flock.  11— Poultry  Diseases  and  Reme- 
dies. 12— General  Information.  Each  a complete  chap- 
ter. 

We  will  send  a copy  of  this  book  free  of  charge,  post- 
age prepaid,  to  anyone  sending  us  60  cents  for  a year’s 
subscription  to  Commercial  Poultry,  a handsome,  prac- 
tical monthly  magazine,  one  of  the  best  published.  Sam- 
ple copy  free.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  POULTRY,  Dept.  A2,  Marseilles,  111. 


ALL  ABOUT 


TIJ 


AND 

HONEY 


rkeeper*^ 

guide  to  success.  The  Weekly 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

tells  how  to  make  the  most  money  with  bees. 
Contributors  are  practical  honey-produoers 
who  knowhow.  Interesting  — Instructive,  $1 
l per  year;3mos.  (13  copies),  20c.  Samplefree. 
.American Bee  Journal,  334  Dearborn  St. .Chicago  j 


Your  Name  Will  Get  $2  Eggs 

For  50  Cents  Per  Sitting 

The  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  are  the  greatest 
layers  in  the  world.  I keep  2000  of  the  celebrated 
Chamberlain  laying  strain  on  my  Experimental 
Farm,  and  to  increase  the  sale  of  my  Perfect  Chick 
Feed,  I will  send  to  any  one  who  will  send  me  their 
name  so  I can  send  them  my  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Cata- 
logue, 2 sittings  of  Single  Comb  Brown  or  White  Leg- 
horn Eggs  for$l  for  the2  sittings.  Only  2 sittings  sold 
to  one  person.  White  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  or 
White  or  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  Eggs  $1  per  sitting. 
This  is  a rare  chance  to  get  a start  of  extra  fine  stock. 
Send  money  and  have  your  orders  booked  at  once. 
W.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN,  (The  Perfect  Chick  Feed  Man) 
KIRKWOOD,  MO. 


WITH  LAMBERT'S  , 

Old  Reliable.  Klll-Em-Qalck  lloe 
‘ Exterminator, "Dentil  to  Lioe” 
Bold  everywhere.  Everybody  I 
, knows  Lambert’s.  Saves  young  I 
Cbickn,  makes  hens  happy— Bam-  f 

pie  10c.  100  oz.  $L  Book  free.  Get  It. 

0.  K.  Stock  Food  Co.,  634  Monon  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Raising  of  Twenty  Thousand 
Pekin  Ducks  Annually 


Twenty  thousand  Pekin  ducks,  all 
as  white  as  snow,  and  scattered  over 
a smiall  territory  of  several  acres,  has 
attracted  poultrymen  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  Griese- 
mersville,  Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  near 
the  city  of  Allentown.  The  owner  of 
this  massive  duck  farm  is  C.  W.  B. 
Gernard.  He  is  a busy  man  from 
early  morning  till  late  at  night,  all 
the  year  round.  When  I met  Mr. 
Gernard  I found  him  with  his  shirt- 
sleeves rolled  up  to  his  elbows  amidst 
a large  pile  of  letters  and  orders  on 
his  desk.  This  was  not  all  I found 
on  that  desk;  at  one  end  stood  a bas- 
ket filled  -with  duck  eggs.  Those  he 
carefully  examined  himself,  before  one 
or  the  other  of  his  eleven  attendants 
inserted  them  in  one  of  the  many  in- 
cubators. Getting  back  to  his  corre- 
spondence. Mr.  Gernard  said  to  me, 
“You  cannot  imagine  how  foolish 
some  of  my  correspondence  is.”  Many 
of  those  writers  forget  that  the  busi- 
ness of  duck  culture  has  to  be  learned 


"GERNAHD'S  DUCKS” 

One  of  the  Large  Duck  Farms  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  in  Eleven 
Weeks  the  Duck  is  Raised  for  Christmas 
Time. 

by  the  most  practical  experiments  and 
not  by  letter. 

After  having  a pleasant  chat  with 
this  master  of  the  largest  duck  farm 
in  Pennsylvania,  he  tapped  a bell  and' 
a corps  of  assistants  were  on  hand. 
I was  introduced  to  them  and  after 
that  I had  practically  the  key  to  the 
whole  premises  with  his  force  of  men 
to  turn  the  key  at  every  place  I 
wished  to  enter.  I studied  the  plant 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  took 
numerous  photographs.  In  my  stay 
of  the  entire  day  I learned  many 
things  about  ducks. 

Hatching  the  Ducklings. 

When  I stepped  out  of  the  office  I 
first  came  into  the  packing  and  stor- 
ing room.  Here  the  eggs  are  packed, 
boxed  and  labeled,  ready  for  ship- 
ment to  all  parts  of  the  Union.  To 
the  right  of  this  room  you  come  into 
a well-lighted  room  with  a cement 
floor.  Here  the  incubators  are  situ- 
ated, fifty-six  in  number,  each  hold- 
ing 288  eggs  each,  or  a grand  total  of 
16,800  eggs.  All  the  incubators  are  of 
one  make,  and  Mr.  Gernard  attends  to 
the  running  of  these  incubators  him- 
self, as  here,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  life  of  the  little  duckling,  lies 
one  of  his  most  sacred  secrets. 

As  soon  as  the  little  duckling  has 
peeped  out  of  its  shell,  and  is  strong 
enough  for  the  change,  it  is  removed 
to  the  warm  brooders,  of  which  there 
are  six,  of  one  hundred  feet  each, 
with  an  extra  thousand  feet  of  cold 
brooders.  Here,  in  those  warm  brood- 
ers, the  little  downy-covered  duck- 
lings spend  their  first  few  weeks  of 
life,  and,  with  their  yellow  velvety 
covering,  they  represent  the  most 
beautiful  scene  on  the  place.  This 
section  of  the  duck  farm  is  In  charge 
of  a Mr.  Koons,  who  has  the  duck 
business  “at  his  fingers’  ends.”  This 
brooder  establishment  is  the  delight  of 
all  the  visitors,  and  especially  of  the 
children. 

After  passing  their  first  days  in  the 
brooder  houses  they  are  removed  in 
about  fifteen  days  after  they  leave 


to  mix  his  feed  in  a trough,  which  is 
twenty  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide, 
to  which  are  fitted  wheels,  so  it  can 
lie  moved  from  one  end  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  other.  This  he  fills  with 
corn  chop,  beef  scrap,  malt  and  either 
cut  rye,  wheat  or  grass,  whatever  hap- 
pens to  be  in  a green  state  and  in 
season  at  the  time.  He  mixes  these 
thoroughly,  while  with  some  water 
poured  upon  his  feed  stuff  he  has  it 
soon  to  the  required  taste  for  his 
hungry  friends  on  the  outside.  So 
expert  is  he  in  mixing  it  that  he  can 
smell  it  instantly  if  it  should  happen 
not  to  be  quite  right. 

The  ducks  abide  in  large  duck 
houses,  which  resemble  long  avenues 
of  a thickly  settled  city.  Here  from 
thirty  to  forty  Pekin  ducks  have  their 
home  in  one  pen.  On  such  a farm 
where  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
ducks  are  annually  raised  and  fat- 
tened, the  feed  bill  amounts  to  near- 
ly $1,000  weekly,  when  the  duck  farm 
is  run  to  its  full  capacity. 

When  the  attendants  have  the  food 
ready,  they  shovel  it  into  large  buck- 
ets, which  are  loaded  upon  wheelbar- 
rows built  especially  for  this  purpose, 
and  which  is  wheeled  down  the  ave- 
nue, lined  upon  both  sides  by  thou- 
sands of  happy  snow-white  heads, 
waiting  for  the  feed.  Thrice  a day 
they  are  fed  in  this  manner,  and  with- 
in five  minutes  they  are  all  done 
with  their  meal  and  are  making  a 
bee  line  for  the  little  streams  of  water 
at  the  end  of  their  pens,  where  they 
fill  their  stomachs  and  swim  to  their 
hearts’  content  in  the  stream  of  pure 
spring  water  to  exercise  their  muscles. 

In  this  mode  of  life  the  duck  lives 
for  ten  or  eleven  weeks,  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  which  the  fattening 
process  is  used  upon  them,  and  a five 
or  even,  in  some  instances,  an  eight 
to  ten-pounder  is  the  result. 

Just  behind  the  feeding  emporium 
is  the  slaughter  house,  where  the  life 
of  the  beautiful  white  creature  comes 
to  an  abrupt  end.  This  slaughter 
house  is  equipped  with  clean  troughs 
Everything  is  neat  and  tidy.  Here 
half  a dozen  pickers  are  daily  at  work, 
dressifig  from  250  to  800  ducks  every 
week,  and  on  special  occasions  double 
this  amount.  When  they  are  cleaned 
and  the  white  feathers  stored  away, 
the  dressed  ducks  are  placed  in  ice 
boxes  and  the  next  morning  they  are 
whirled  to  every  part  of  the  Eastern 
states,  especially  to  New  York  City, 
where  Mr.  Gernard  enjoys  the  trade 
of  the  “elite”  at  the  finest  metropol- 
itan hotels. 

On  one  side  of  the  cold  brooders 
are  the  laying  houses,  and  here  are 
constantly  kept  fifteen  hundred  ducks 
that  are  noted  for  their  laying  quali- 
ties. Every  pen  is  equipped  with  a 
good  sized  pond,  and  none  of  Ger- 
nard’s  ducks  lack  any  amount  of 
water  to  give  them  the  proper  exer- 
cise. 

In  conducting  such  a large  duck 
farm,  Mr.  Gernard  says  you  learn  by 
experience  how  to  feed  ducks,  so  they 
will  become  early  and  constant  lay- 
ers. This  is  one  of  his  “chief  secrets” 
and  one  which  he  deems  to  keep  se- 
cret, too.  That  he  understands  his 
laying  ducks  is  shown  by  the  evidence 
that  his  ducks  lay  so  early,  so  as  to 
be  in  time  to  have  his  first  hatches 
completed  by  Christmas,  when  the 
velvety  ducks  come  squawking  into  the 
world.  He  knows  how  to  coax  his 
laying  ducks  to  lay  early,  and  during 
December,  January,  February  and 
March  they  do  remarkably  well.  The 
water  he  uses  for  these  laying  ducks, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  water  on  the 
premises,  is  all  derived  from  powerful 
springs,  lying  throughout  the  rich 
meadowland  above  this  wonderful 
duck  farm. 

While  the  Incubator  is  the  main- 
stay of  the  duck  farm,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  mother  hen  on  the  prem- 
ises. Quite  a number  of  such  kind 


“MILLIONS  IN  IT"  Lice  Inn 


7e  positively  guarantee  to  catch  lice  and  mites 
omthe£hv  flock  where  inn  poles  are  used,  re- 
gardless of  hen  house 
conditions.  Send 

. i stamp  for  book- 

1 Inn  Mig.  Co./jl  lets  on  roosts, 
Box  R20  ( *Bsanitary  nests  and 

Davenport,  la.  fountains. 


the  Incubators  to  the  cold  brooders. 
There  are  on  the  premises  approxi- 
mately about  one  thousand  feet  of 
them.  As  soon  as  one  army  of  little 
ducks  leave  the  warm  brooders,  an- 
other army  of  little  weaklings  come 
from  the  Incubators  to  take  their 


mothers  are  scattered  over  the 
grounds  to  supply  the  maternal  care 
to  poor  ducks  whose  constitutions  do 
not  allow  them  to  run  unprotected  in 
the  brooders.  The  mother  hen  Is  also 
used  to  protect  an  occasional  flock  of 
young  turkeys  or  goslings. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  DESIGNS,  ALL  STEEL. 

Handsome  — cheaper  than 
wood— more  durable.  Special 
prices  to  churches  and  ceme- 
teries. Don’t  buy  a fence  until 
you  get  our  ft-ee  catalogue. 

K okomo  Fence  Machine  Co., 
411  North  St.,  Kokomo,  Iud. 


place. 

One  hundred  yards  distant  is  the 
supply  department,  where  the  super- 
intendent of  this  department  gets  the 
dinner  ready  for  the  thousands  of  wel- 
come throats  which  await  his  coming 
on  the  outside.  He  knows  just  how 


Gernard  has  shown  many  an  epi- 
cure that  he  knows  “how  to  do  it.” 
His  methods  show  the  strictest  econ- 
omy on  every  side  of  the  business.  No 
finery  is  allowed  within  the  duck  farm 
premises.  Nothing  but  good,  common 
sense  prevails,  and'  this  in  real  good 


ITVOiriP  This  31-Piece 
1/  KXjI-J  Breakfast  Set 


For  doing  a little  easy  work  (or 


Given  Away  to  Advertise  Our  House 

This  Is  positively  the  finest  set  of  dishes 
ever  given  away  for  so  little  work.  May  be 
used  for  either  dinner  or  breakfast.  Every 
dish  full  size  and  every  one  handsomely  dec- 
orated with  wild  roses  all  In  their  natural 
colors — pink,  green,  etc.,  combined  with  ar- 
tistic designs  In  gold.  A set  of  dishes  that 
will  make  any  woman  the  envy  of  her 
friends  and  neighbors.  Consists  of  6 full 
size  plates,  6 oatmeal  or  pudding  dishes.  6 
cups.  6 saucers.  6 butter  plates,  and  1 meat 
platter.  Send  us  no  money  In  advance.  Just 
give  us  your  name  and  address.  We  will 
send  you  12  of  our  large,  handsome,  many- 
colored  art  pictures,  16x20  Inches  In  size,  to 
sell  at  25  cents  each.  With  our  special  plan 
there  Is  practically  no  work  connected  with 
it.  They  sell  at  sight.  Everybody  wants  one 
or  two  as  soon  as  they  see  them.  We  send 
the  pictures  postpaid  Including  complete  di- 
rections. so  that  It  Is  Impossible  for  you  to 
fail.  We  run  all  the  risk,  pay  all  the  post- 
age, trust  you  with  the  pictures  until  sold, 
take  back  any  not  sold,  and  pay  you  liber- 
ally for  all  you  do  sell.  Simply  sell  the  12 
pictures  (no  more),  send  the  $3.00  to  us,  and 
the  31-piece  set  of  dishes  described  above 
will  be  shipped  to  you  at  once.  We  guaran- 
tee that  you  will  find  the  pictures  fast  sell- 
ers and  that  you  will  be  delighted  with  the 
dishes.  We  can  afford  to  make  this  offer 
only  because  we  want  to  get  our  house  known 
and  interest  a large  number  of  people  In  our 
way  of  doing  business  at  once.  We  also  give 
away  silver  knives,  forks,  spoons,  etc.  Be 
sure  to  take  advantage  of  this  unusual  offer. 
Write  today.  Address 

W.  D.  ALLELY,  373  Coca-Cola  Building, 
Chicago,  IU. 


Any  garden,  farm  or  piece  of  land  may 
he  made  a constant  source  of  profit  with 
strawberries.  Our  method  of  teaching  the 
work  makes  it  easy  sailing  to  grow  big 
crops  and  get  big  prices.  The  demand  for 
fancy  strawberries  is  far  greater  than  the 
supply;  this  fruit  is  welcomed  and  relished 
by  everybody.  We  publish  a monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  its  culture  called 

The  Strawberry 

It’s  printed  on  fine  paper;  handsomely 
illustrated.  Has  special  Correspondence 
School  Department  where  all  questions 
pertaining  to  strawberry  growing  are  an- 
swered without  charge  by  an  expert  who 
has  been  “through  the  mill.”  It  teaches 
how  to  avoid  mistakes.  Costs  $1.00  a year. 

Our  SPECIAL  Introductory  Offer— Send  to- 
day  10c  (silver)  for  postage 
, and  packing.  We’ll  send 
sample  copy  of  Strawberry 
magazine  and  our  famous  egg 
separator.  Separates  yolk  from  white. 

..KELLOGG PUB.  CO.  Box 40,Three Rivers, Mich  ,i 


I»  9 Inches  long,  1%  in  diameter.  Leather 
covered,  nickel  trimmings.  A practical  ne- 
nesslty,  no  toy.  A powerful  light  always  at 
hand.  Good  for  8,000  flashes.  No  wind  can 
blow  It  out.  Price  complete,  $1.10,  postpaid. 

TENNYSON  SPECIALTY  CO., 

705-7  Alma  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Don’t  Sell  12=  Eggs 

When  They  Are  Cheap 

Pack  them  with  my  new  method;  will  keep 
two  years,  and  be  as  fresh  as  new-laid  eggs; 
no  special  place  required  to  store  them. 

Costs  only  %c  per  dozen  to  pack  them. 
Write  for  circular. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Wilcoxon,  Ft.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


measure.  His  squad  of  assistants  are 
active,  polite,  and  as  accurate  in  their 
work  as  a cash  register.  Each  one 
'has  a particular  task  to  perform,  and 
regularity  in  feeding  is  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  The  stock  is  always  healthy, 
and  if  any  ducks  become  sick,  they 
are  instantly  removed  from  the 
healthy  ones  and  put  away  in  pens 
which  are  known  as  hospital  pens. 
When  there  is  no  hope  for  recovery, 
they  are  killed  in  an  easy  manner  and 
removed  from  the  premises. 

Above  all,  the  key-word  at  this  duck 
farm  is,  System  and  Common  Sense. 

H.  WINSLOW  FEGLEY. 

Pennsylvania. 

^ 
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FARM  AND  GARDEN  HELPS. 


Tools  that  Save  Time  and  Labor  and  Result 
In  Larger  Crops. 

The  scarcity  of  good  farm  help  Is  a serl- 
■ us  problem  which  confronts  the  farmers  to- 
day, and  the  result  Is  that  many  of  them 
are  compelled  to  let  a large  part  of  their 
land  lie  idle  and  allow  It  to  run  to  grass 
and  weeds. 

The  farmer  or  gardener  who  depends  on 
Iron  Age  farm  and  garden  tools  has  the 
best  help  In  the  world  These  tools  do  the 
work  easier,  quicker  and  better  than  It  can 
be  done  by  any  other  tools  or  methods. 
There  are  Iron  Age  tools  for  every  farming 
need,  and  some  of  them  combine  several 
tools  In  one  Implement. 

The  No.  C Iron  Age  tool,  for  Instance,  can 
be  used  either  as  a double  or  single  wheel 
hoe,  or  as  a hill  or  drill  seeder.  At  a single 
operation,  it  opens  the  furrow,  sows  the 
seed,  covers  and  rolls  the  ground  and  marks 
the  next  row.  It  takes  only  a few  minutes 
to  change  Into  either  form  of  wheel  hoe. 
This  Implement  can  also  be  had  without  the 
seed  attachment,  when  It  becomes  the  No.  1 
Iron  Age  double  and  single  wheel  hoe — the 
only  wheel  hoe  that  combines  these  two 
forms. 


No.  60  Riding  Cultivator. 

The  No.  60  Iron  Age  riding  cultivator, 
shown  in  illustration,  is  another  great  labor- 
saver.  It  is  quickly  adjusted  to  cultivate 
any  crop  in  rows  from  28  to  48  inches  in 
width.  It  is  successfully  operated  on  both 
level  and  hilly  land,  and  all  kinds  of  soil; 
is  easy  to  guide  and  easy  to  turn  in  smallest 
space. 

Iron  Age  potato  machinery  brings  success 
to  the  potato  grower  and  makes  his  work 
more  profitable.  The  Iron  Age  (Improved 
Robbins)  potato  planter  is  the  only  planter 
that  does  absolutely  perfect  work — no  misses 
or  doubles — and  doesn’t  bruise  or  punctuie 
the  seed.  Other  Iron  Age  potato  machinery 
comprises  four-row  sprayers,  special  riding 
cultivators  and  potato  diggers. 

Iron  Age  tools  are  made  by  the  Bateman 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Grenloch,  N.  J.,  and  the 
works  have  been  established  since  1836. 
Only  the  best  materials  and  workmanship 
enter  into  the  making  of  Iron  Age  tools. 
They  are  light,  strong  and  easy-running,  and 
every  implement  is  guaranteed. 

The  1907  Iron  Age  book  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful book  of  its  kind  ever  published  and 
shows  and  describes  the  complete  line  of 
Iron  Age  farm  and  garden  tools — wheel 
hoes,  seeders,  fertilizers,  distributors,  horse 
hoes,  potato  planters,  cultivators,  sprayers, 
diggers,  etc.  It  is  a book  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  request  to 
Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  506,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


A PROBLEM  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE 
SIMPLIFIED. 


How  an  Adequate  Water  Supply  May  Be 
Assured  at  Low  Cost. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
those  who  live  beyond  the  limits  of  a city 
water  main  and  must  secure  their  water 
supply  by  independent  means,  has  been  the 
selection  of  a dependable  pumping  apparatus 
at  a moderate  cost. 

All  the  usual  methods — windmill,  gasoline 
engine,  etc. — involve  not  only  quite  an  out- 
lay at  the  start,  but  mean  continuous  ex- 
pense, repairs  and  maintenance,  with  the 
added  uncertainty  of  a possible  breakdown 
at  a critical  time. 

The  one  method  which  is  an  exception,  in 
these  Important  particulars,  is  the  celebrat- 
ed Niagara  hydraulic  ram.  This  machine 
is  very  simply  constructed,  with  no  parts  to 
break  or  get  out  of  order,  and  wears  a life- 
time. 

The  cost  to  install  a Niagara  hydraulic 
ram  is  very  moderate,  and  once  in  place  it 
operates  automatically,  keeping  the  tank 
filled,  with  practically  no  expense  from  one 
year’s  end  to  the  other.  The  makers  of  this 
dependable  machine  make  various  sizes  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  suburban  homes, 
large  country  places  or  town  water  plants, 
and  will  cheerfully  send  all  particulars. 
Merely  write  to  the  Niagara  Hydraulic  En- 
gine Co.,  140  Nassau  street.  New  York,  and 
ask  for  booklet  P. 


Education  by  Correspondence. 

As  we  have  often  pointed  out,  it  is  im- 
possible for  some  people  to  attend  a college. 
They  are  obliged  to  labor  for  themselves 
and  others,  so  that  the  time  needed  for  a 
college  course  must  be  spent  at  regular  du- 
ties. We  have  heard  boys  and  men  grieve 
over  their  lack  of  education,  and  regret  that 
after  coming  to  a time  of  life  when  they  can 
appreciate  a college  training  they  are  un- 
able to  enjoy  it.  Such  people  should  know 
that  a very  good  substitute  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  better  class  of  correspondence 
schools.  The  other  day  we  received  a let- 
ter from  a man  in  Rhode  Island.  He  is  of 
middle  age,  with  a wife  and  family.  He 
works  in  town  but  has  been  able  to  buy, 
with  his  savings,  a small  farm.  His  ambi- 
tion is  within  a few  years  to  leave  the  town 
and  go  to  the  farm  for  a living,  but  at  ev- 
ery step  he  runs  against  the  fact  that  a 
farm  education  is  needed.  So  many  hard 
problems  arise  that  this  man  easily  sees 
that  should  he  start  farming  without  more 
knowledge  several  years  would  be  required 
to  learn  the  things  which  an  educated  farm’- 
er  ought  to  know.  "What  shall  I do?"  says 
this  man.  "I  cannot  leave  my  work  to  at- 
tend an  agricultural  college,  and  yet  I must 
have  this  necessary  Information!"  We  ad- 
vised him  to  apply  to  the  Home  Correspond- 
ence School  at  Springfield,  Mass.  A course 
conducted  by  mail  will  give  this  man  what 
he  wants  without  interfering  with  his  regu- 
lar work.  We  use  the  text-books  written 
by  Prof.  Brooks  in  our  own  work,  and  con- 
sider them  the  most  useful  outlines  for  ag- 
ricultural thought  and  study  we  have  ever 
seen.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  like  this 
friend  in  Rhode  Island — desiring  a course  of 
study  in  agriculture  and  yet  unable  to  spend 
the  time  at  a college — we  advise  them  by  all 
means  to  try  this  school. — H.  W.  Colling- 
wood,  in  Rural  New  Yorker.  Dec.  1,  1906. 


Use  Pure  Paints. 

An  agitation  for  pure  paints  has  followed 
the  successful  movement  for  a pure  food 
law,  and  in  several  states  bills  are  being 
considered  imposing  severe  penalties  for 
putting  up  imitation  paints  and  labeling 
them  Pure  White  Lead.  A national  law  is 
also  being  advocated  by  some  publications 
and  leaders  in  those  trades  which  use  paint 
the  most. 

Next  to  the  painter  himself,  probably 
there  is  no  one  who  Is  more  interested  in 
the  purchase  of  paint  than  the  farmer,  and 
the  movement  to  prevent  fraud  in  paint 


labels  should  be  heartily  supported  by  the 
members  of  the  legislature  from  rural  com- 
munities. 

Relative  to  proposed  legislation  upon  the 
the  subject  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Re- 
porter, of  New  York,  in  a recent  issue  said: 

"We  believe  that  the  purpose  of  what- 
ever law  may  be  passed  should  be  to  pro- 
tect the  honest  manufacturer,  the  painter 
and  the  property  owner  against  mislabeling 
and  misrepresentation  and  to  enable  the 
purchaser  to  be  certain  that  he  is  getting 
exactly  what  he  pays  for. 

"The  pure  food  law  might  be  taken  as  a 
model,  and  working  along  these  lines,  we  do 
not  doubt  that  results  would  be  obtained 
which  would  tend  to  do  away  with  much 
of  the  unfair  and  unscrupulous  competition 
that  has  prevented  honest  manufacturers 
from  reaping  the  full  reward  of  their  in- 
dustry, has  tended  to  more  or  less  demoral- 
ization. and  has  caused  a general  cheapen- 
ing of  product. 

“We  believe  that  a fair  and  honest  paint 
labeling  law  would  help  both  the  manufac- 
turer and  their  customers,  and  the  master 
painters,  by  raising  the  general  tone  of  the 
trade,  and  by  causing  an  Increased  demand 
for  a better  quality  of  goods  and  a higher 
standard  of  workmanship." 


HOT  WEATHER  AHEAD. 


How  to  Keep  the  Kitchen  Cool  and  Com- 
fortable in  Mid-Summer. 

Many  a housewife  is  wondering  how  she 
will  pass  through  the  coming  summer 
months  with  the  stove  she  well  knows  will 
make  the  kitchen  unbearably  hot — to  say 
nothing  of  the  dirt,  dust  and  ashes  that 
will  add  to  the  discomfort. 

There  is  a wav  out  of  it  all — a way  that 
not  only  lessens  the  work  and  keens  the 
kitchen  cool,  but  that  also  reduces  fuel  ex- 
pense. This  convenience,  comfort  and  econ- 
omy is  all  effected  by  the  New  Perfection 
Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  cook  stove,  an  oil 
stove  so  superior  to  other  makes  that  it  Is 
fast  replacing  the  coal  stove  and  wood 
range,  the  old-fashioned  oil  stove  and  in 
many  cases  the  gas  stove. 

Any  one  who  has  had  to  wait  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes  for  the  fire  to  get  started 
will  appreciate  the  New  Perfection,  which 
gives  a strong  working  flame  at  moment  of 
lighting.  "Blue  Flame”  means  the  hottest 
and  cleanest  flame  produced  by  any  stove. 
The  flame  is  always  under  immediate  con- 
trol and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  Instantly. 
The  convenience  of  this  will  be  understood 
when  it  Is  considered  that  while  the  flame 
of  one  burner  is  boiling  the  kettle  or  roast- 
ing a large  joint,  that  of  another  can  be  re- 
duced to  simmering  point — in  this  way  en- 
abling the  housewife  to  cook  a variety  of 
dishes  at  one  time. 

Then  the  comfort  of  it.  While  the  flame 
of  the  New  Perfection  is  Intensely  hot,  yet 
the  heat  is  not  thrown  off  into  the  kitchen, 
because  it  is  concentrated  by  blue-enameled 
chimneys. 

On  washing  and  ironing  days  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  New  Perfection  will 
be  greatly  appreciated.  It  gives  best  re- 
sults in  the  least  time,  and  does  away  with 
all  coal  and  wood  carrying  and  the  many 
other  disagreeable  Jobs  that  have  to  be  done 
with  other  stoves.  The  New  Perfection  is 
made  in  three  sizes,  with  one,  two  and  three 
burners,  and  is  warranted  to  give  full  sat- 
isfaction. 

Another  home  comfort  is  the  Rayo  Lamp, 
which  produces  a light  of  unusual  bright- 
ness, yet  soft  and  mellow — a light  that  will 
not  hurt  the  eyes.  The  Rayo  Lamp  can  be 
used  in  any  room,  whether  it  be  library, 
dining-room,  parlor  or  bedroom.  It  is  high- 
ly ornamental,  being  made  of  brass  through- 
out and  beautifully  nickeled.  Every  lamp  is 
warranted  and  makes  a valuable  and  hand- 
some addition  to  any  home. 

The  New  Perfection  Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil 
cook  stove  and  the  Rayo  Lamp  are  two  real 
essentials  to  home  comfort.  Their  easy  op- 
eration, absolute  safety  and  handsome  ap- 
pearance commend  them  wherever  stoves 
and  lamps  are  used. 


This  Invention  Simplifies  Farming. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  inventions  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  is  a new  har- 
row which  has  just  been  put  on  the  market, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  actually  reduces  the 
labor  of  preparing  the  seed  bed  by  one-half 

This  really  wonderful  agricultural  imple- 
ment is  called  the  2-ln-l  Harrow  and  is 
manufactured  and  sold  direct  to  the  farmer 
by  the  Naylor  Manufacturing  Co.,  2 Hill- 
grove  ave.,  of  Lagrange,  111.  Mr.  Naylor, 
the  superintendent  and  general  manager,  is 
a practical  farmer  of  many  years'  experi- 
ence. 

This  harrow  combines  In  one  implement 
the  virtues  of  both  a spring-tooth  and  spike- 
tooth  harrow,  and  the  construction  is  such 
that  all  the  weaknesses  of  both  the  spring- 
tooth  and  spike-tooth  have  been  overcome, 
vet  this  new  harrow  has  all  the  virtues  of 
either  the  spring-tooth  or  spike-tooth  used 
separate. 

Where  in  former  years  it  was  necessary  to 
go  over  new  plowing  with  a spring-tooth 
harrow  to  break  up  the  sods,  following  with 
a spike-tooth  to  complete  the  process,  this 
new  harrow  does  it  all  at  one  operation, 
thus  saving  half  the  time  of  men  and  team. 
This  harrow  has  also  developed  many  other 
features  in  actual  use.  which  are  highly  ap- 
proved by  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  all  who  have  used  it. 

Now  that  farm  labor  is  scarce  and  hard 
to  obtain,  anything  which  will  cut  in  half 
the  labor  of  preparing  the  seed  bed  is  bound 
to  appeal  most  strongly  to  farmers  all  over 
the  country,  and  we  predict  enormous  sales 
for  this  really  wonderful  Invention. 

We  understand  that  this  wonderful  labor 
saver  costs  little.  If  any  more,  than  the  in- 
efficient harrows  of  either  the  spring-tooth 
or  spike-tooth  variety. 


Low  Priced,  Good  Vehicles. 

It  is  a matter  of  great  surprise  to  people 
who  are  not  keeping  track  of  such  things, 
at  what  low  prices  good  vehicles  can  be 
bought  these  days.  A glance  through  the 
catalogue  of  the  Anderton  Mfg.  Company. 
49  Third  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  well  illus- 
trates this.  The  prices  are  Indeed  extraor- 
dinary. But  the  wonder  is  all  the  greater 
when  it  Is  known  that  these  prices  are  for 
really  high  class  vehicles.  They  are  not 
"bargain  prices."  offered  for  a short  time 
on  a single  "leader.”  but  they  include  all 
styles  of  vehicles  they  manufacture,  and 
that  is  a long  list.  They  include  Buggies. 
Surreys,  Stanhopes.  Driving  Wagons.  Spring 
Wagons.  Pony  Vehicles.  Carts.  Harness,  etc. 

Another  interesting  thing  in  this  connec- 
tion Is  the  way  this  concern  sells  Its  vehicles 
and  harness.  We  refer  to  their  liberal  free 
trial  plan.  It  is  a real  free  trial.  Readers 
are  familiar  with  the  phrase.  "Try  an  An- 
derton with  your  money  in  your  pocket." 


The  Andertons  make  thtir  selling  plan  mean 
that  and  nothing  else.  Often  “free  trial” 
means  a preliminary  dep  sit,  or  you  put  up 
your  money  for  the  article,  and  get  it  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Again  I-,  often  means  an 
advanced  price  for  the  article  over  the 
cash-with-order  price.  This  is  not  the 
"Anderton”  plan.  They  give  a straight  out 
and  out  free  trial.  They  agree  to  make 
good  on  their  representations.  If  they 
should  not,  you  have  your  money  and  they 
get  the  vehicle  back  at  their  own  expense. 
They  sell  only  direct — factory  to  user.  They 
give  a two  years’  guarantee  on  their  articles, 
and  the  public  is  amply  protected  in  all  its 
dealings  with  them  by  a $25,000.00  cash 
bond. 

Certainly  no  better  assurances  of  quality, 
right  prices,  or  right  treatment  could  be 
asked  for  or  given.  Their  beautifully  illus- 
trated 140  page  catalogue  will  show  you 
what  you  want.  If  you  are  in  the  market 
for  a vehicle  or  harness  of  any  kind,  send 
for  It. 


HATCH  CHICKS  QUICK. 

Chicks  Hatched  In  Early  Spring  Make  the 
Best  Winter  Layers. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  all  that  the  wide- 
awake Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.  has  been 
telling  our  readers  about  the  money-making 
possibilities  of  April  and  May  hatched 
chicks.  April  and  May  hatched  chicks  make 
the  best  winter  layers.  There  isn’t  any 
question  about  this  The  chicken  raiser 
who  wants  to  reap  these  profits  cannot  af- 
ford to  put  off  getting  a high-grade  incu- 
bator a minute  longer.  This  Is  the  season 
of  the  year  when  time  is  precious.  The  big 
end  of  poultry  profits  is  in  the  chicks  that 
are  out  of  the  shell  in  April  or  May.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  the  right 
kind  of  an  incubator.  The  Sure  Hatch  In- 
cubator has  proven,  by  ten  years  of  wonder- 
ful success,  that  it  gets  the  chicks  if  the 
eggs  are  fertile  and  handled  right. 


A Valuable  Little  Booklet  for  Fruit-Growers. 

The  James  A.  Blanchard  Company,  New 
York,  has  issued  a neat  little  booklet  which 
will  be  found  valuable  for  fruit  farmers  ev- 
erywhere. It  is  entitled  “When,  Why  and 
How  to  Spray,  and  What  to  Spray  With.” 
It  treats  of  various  insects  which  attack 
fruit  and  fruit  trees,  and  how  to  combat 
them.  The  Blanchard  Company  makes  a 
specialty  of  spraving  chemicals  which  are 
ready  for  use  with  the  addition  of  water. 
Among  the  different  preparations  made  are 
the  following;  A wash  for  San  Jose  scale, 
ready-made  Bordeaux  mixture,  for  protect- 
ing against  scab,  mildew  and  other  fungous 
diseases:  paris  green  for  Insects  which 
chew;  kerosene  emulsion  of  Insects  which 
must  be  killed  by  contact;  whale  oil  soap, 
white  hellbore.  powdered  tobacco.  Insect 
powder,  and  other  ingredients  which  are 
used  In  making  different  combinations. 

The  Blanchard  Company  will  be  glad  to 
send  a copy  of  this  booklet,  and  also  of  its 
catalogue,  to  any  of  our  readers  who  ask 
for  the  same,  mentioning  The  Fruit-Grower 
when  they  write.  Send  for  it  today. 


Absorblne. 

Just  a few  weeks  more  and  the  busy, 
prosperous  horse  buyers  will  be  searching 
the  country  again.  And  these  buyers  will 
know  a good  horse  when  they  see  one,  be 
sure  of  that.  So  it  will  be  a wise  move  on 
your  part.  Mr.  Horse  Breeder,  to  take  the 
chances  offered  by  the  present  slack  time, 
and  see  if  there  are  anv  blemished  horses 
in  your  stable.  If  there  are,  bet  busy  at  once 
— now’s  your  time  to  clean  and  cure  them 
up — ready  for  the  buyer’s  keen  examination. 
Bv  doing  so.  you’re  likely  to  make  for  your- 
self a lot  of  money.  Forty  or  fifty  dollars, 
even,  have  more  than  once  been  made  by 
the  breeder  removing  the  blemishes  from 
his  horses  before  selling  them.  Many  of 
the  most  successful  horse  breeders  use  noth- 
ing but  Absorblne.  relying  on  it  to  remove 
all  blemishes.  Absorhine  does  not  blister, 
stain  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
used.  *2.00  a bottle  at  dealers,  or  deliv- 
ered. Manufactured  by  W.  F.  Young,  34 
Monmouth  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


Easy  Money. 

Mr.  W.  C Hilton.  Dunkirk.  N.  Y..  writes 
March  21.  1907:  “I  have  always  had  good 
results  with  Absorblne.  One  case  in  partic- 
ular. I bought  a fine  driving  mare  with  one 
hind  leg  enlarged  four  times  its  natural  size, 
for  *77.50.  Used  Absorblne  according  to  di- 
rections. which  reduced  the  swelling  perma- 
nently. and  in  three  months  I sold  her  ab- 
solutely sound  for  $250.”  Manv  similar  cases 
are  reported,  showing  Absorblne  gives  re- 
sults. *2.00  a bottle  at  druggist,  or  deliv- 
ered. Manufactured  by  W.  F.  Young.  P.  D 
F..  34  Monmouth  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


A Free  Book  on  Chicken  Raising. 

The  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.  has  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  getting  out  a practical 
Guide  to  Successful  Chicken  Raising  that 
insures  the  success  of  all  who  follow  its 
simple  rules.  The  latest  edition  of  this  large 
book  cost  the  Sure  Hatch  people  $4000.00 
cash,  but  they  don’t  ask  a cent  for  It.  They 
will  send  it  free  to  anv  of  our  readers  who 
ask  for  a copy.  You  don’t  obligate  yourself 
to  buy  the  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  by  asking 
them  for  a free  copy  of  the  Sure  Hatch 
Book. 

They  offer  to  sell  their  machines,  freight 
paid,  on  unlimited  trial  and  guarantee  each 
machine  sold  for  five  years.  The  fact  that 
130.000  Sure  Hatches  have  been  sold  on  this 
liberal  plan  shows  that  the  Sure  Hatch  is 
a splendid  incubator.  All  our  readers  who 
hove  tried  the  Sure  Hatch  praise  it  to  the 
skies  They  sav  they  can  hatch  chicks  with 
it  at  less  expense,  with  greater  ease  and 
more  profit  than  any  other  make  of  incu- 
bator. ' 

Just  send  a postal  or  letter  for  Free  Sure 
Hatch  Hook  to  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.. 
Box  47.  Fremont.  Neb  . or  Dept.  47.  Indian- 
apolis Tnd. . and  you’ll  get  the  book  free  by 
return  mail. 


A Real  Mineral  Surface  Roofing. 

There  are  many  roofings  on  the  market 
today  which  will  give  satisfaction  provided 
they  are  carefully  painted  or  coated  every 
year  or  two.  This  painting,  however  is 
expensive  and  troublesome,  and  we  are 
glad  to  note  the  coming  into  the  market 
of  a new  roofing  which  requires  no  paint 
whatever.  This  is  Amatite  roofing. 

Amatite  has  a mineral  surface  which 
takes  the  place  of  paint  and  lasts  verv 
much  longer.  Farmers  who  have  any  roof- 
ing to  do  should  obtain  a free  sample,  which 
may  he  done  bv  addressing  the  Barrett 
Manufacturing  Company.  New  York.  Chi- 
cago. Cleveland.  Allegheny.  Kansas  Citv. 
St  Louis  Minneapolis.  Philadelphia.  New 
Orleans.  Cincinnati. 


SECURITY 
GALL  SALVE 


The  mower  that  will  kill  all  the  weeds  in  your  lawn. 
If  you  keep  the  weeds  cut  so  they  do  not  go  to  seed 
and  cut  your  grass  without  breaking  the  small  feed- 
ers of  roots,  the  grass  will  become  thick  and  the 
weed  8 will  disappear. 

'J  The  Clipper  Will  Do  It.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  them  or  drop  us  a line. 


CLIPPER 

LAWN 

MOWER 

CO. 

Dixon,  11L 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hand  & Pony 

OWERS 


Also  Marine 
Gasoline  Engines 

2 to  3 H.  P. 


POSITIVELY  HEALS 

rS0RE  SHOULDERS' 

SORE  NECKS  OR  BACKS  ON 

HORSES  and  MULES 

IT  HEALS  THEM  ANYWAY 
IN  HARNESS,  UNDER  SADDLE  OR  IDLE 

IF  NOT  SOLO  IN  TOUR  TOWN  WC  WILL  SEND  YOU 

\ Q r—  p—  SAMPLE,  If  you  •®nd  us 
i ||  the  name  of  your  doctor . 

Put  up  In  20c,  60c  and  $1.00  Cans 
‘ MONEY  BACK  IF  IT  FAILS 

^Security  Remedy  Co.., 

MINNEAPOLIS  MINN., 


F0R  BARB  WIRE  & ALL  CUTSUS! 

SECURITY  ANTISEPTIC  HEALER 


krninu  mmn 


Joe-  - 

WSUBC  AND  -W  _ , . tj  . 

\WODK  THE  . Brings  sore  shoulders  and 
LT galiV?’  Bickmore’s 
Gall  Cure  will  cure  it  while  I 
you  work  the  horse.  1 

■ICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE  , 

» is  guaranteed  or  money  hack  to  I 
cure  all  harness  or  saddle  galls,  f 
cracks,  cuts  and  bruises.  Look 
, fbr  the  trade  mark.  Write  today 
| for  our  new  illustrated  Horse  Book 
J and  large  FREE  sample  box  Gall 
I Cure,  for  10c  to  pay  postage  on  both. 
Bold  by  dealers. 

Bictamore  Gall  Cure  Co., 
Box  924  Old  Town,  Maine 


NEWTON  ’ S Haw  /um  Cough  Cure 

t VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

14  years  sale.  One  to  two  can* 
l - unit  cure  Heaves . $1 .00  per 
t»»‘‘Jcan.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

The  Jiewton  Remedy  Co., Toledo, 0. 


^■^IFree 

■ Every  sick  man  and  wo- 
*r'  ,9  man  in  the  land  should 

read  this  great  book.  Costs 
nothing  to  get  it.  It  points 
aPi  ’ „ the  way  to  honest  health, 

true  wealth,  real  happiness. 
The  more  you  have  suf- 
fered,  the  severer  your  all- 
jHv  | ment.  the  more  you  have 

"doctored” — the  more  you 

need  to  read  this  wonder- 
ful story  about  the  most  marvelous  discov- 
ery of  the  age.  No  matter  what  your  trou- 
ble, it  is  to  your  advantage  to  read  this 
book  religiously  from  cover  to  cover — wheth- 
er you  have  Stomach  or  Bowel  Trouble, 
Rheumatism,  Liver,  Kidney  or  Bladder  Dis- 
order, Catarrh,  Lung  or  Bronchial  Trouble, 
Blood  or  Nervous  Disease,  Ailment  or  Weak- 
ness peculiar  to  Men  or  Women,  Scrofula, 
Bright’s  Disease,  Blood  Poison,  Appendicitis, 
or  what.  It  shows  how  thousands  have  been 
cured  by  Dr.  Sanche’s  Wonderful  Discovery 
without  medicine  or  knife,  and  after  all  else 
failed. 

THE  OXYDOXER  SYSTEM 

cures  all  diseases  with  oxygen  from  the  air 
you  breathe,  which  is  life  itself.  No  drug*, 
belt,  battery  or  electricity.  Banishes  dis- 
ease in  a natural  way.  Fills  you  with  new 
blood,  new  life  and  vigor,  from  head  to  foot. 
The  book  explains  how  and  why,  and  proves 
it.  Write  at  once  for  this  valuable  book. 
Send  no  monev! 

DR.  SAXCHE  OXYGEXOR  CO., 

Room  614-67  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


to  Every 
Sufferer 


STEREOSCOPES 


NAMES  OF  FARMERS 

The  Farm  Magazine 
^ Co.  wants  names  of 
farmers  likely  to  be 
interested  in  their  big, 
• handsomely  illustrat- 
ed farm  paper.  For  5 names 
they  will  allow  our  readers  25c 

and  a stereoscopic  outfit  The 
subscription  price  is  50c.  Send 
5 names  and  addresses  of  farm* 
ers  and  25c.  The  publishers  will 
enter  you  as  a subscriber  fully 
^ ^ w paid  for  1 year.  They  will  mail 

_ J FREE  a boys'ana  girls'stereoscope  and  50  view* 
I Address.  FARM  MAGAZINE  CO.,  BOX  OMAHA,  NEB 


SORE  EYES 


Strained,  inflamed  or 
diseased  eyes,  granulat- 
ed lids,  ulcers,  cataract, 
bloodshot  eyes,  weak,  tired  or  watery  eyes,  and 
eyes  that  ache,  use  Schlegel’s  magic  eve  lotion,  a 
soothing  remedy  that  cures  quickly.  Write  today 
for  free  sample  bottle  and  full  information.  En 
close  2c  stamp.  Address  H.  T.  Schlegel  Co.,1479 
Home  Bauil  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111. 


PILES 


FISTULA- 


30  YEARS  We  send  FREE  and  postpaid  a 352-oagetreat- 
Ibwcctiu  icucn^BBise  on  PILES,  FISTULAand  DISEASES  OF  THE 
I u I ABLIJQCU  RECTUM;  also  132-page  illustrated  treatise  on 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  Of  the  thousand*  ol  prominent  oeople  cured  by  our  mild  method, 
NONE  PAID  A CENT  TILL  CURED— we  furnish  their  name*  and  letter*  on  application, 
not  TUARHTAH  A AHMAD  1022  °ak  8t”  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
unit  IRUnHIUH  B Nlnuny  3639  Olive  Street.  6t.  Louis.  Mo  . 


NO 

MONEY 

TILL  CURI 

:D 

"Delicious”  Apple  Tree  Free 


Since  the  announcement  in  the  March  Fruit- 
Grower  that  we  would  distribute  Delicious  apple  trees 
among  our  subscribers  who  accepted  our  special  offer, 
we  have  sent  these  trees  to  ever  part  of  the  country. 

We  have  decided  to  continue  this  offer  for  a short 
time,  but  all  trees  from  May  1st  on  will  be  shipped  on 
November  1st.  We  have  also  decided  to  give  a tree 
free  to  every  reader  who  will  send  in  two  new  trial 
subscriptions,  with  remittance  of  $1.00. 

The  Delicious  Apple  has  been  well  received  where 
ever  it  has  been  tested,  and  the  introducers  of  this 
variety  have  placed  these  trees  at  the  disposal  of  The 
Fruit-Grower,  that  they  may  be  given  the  most  thor- 
ough test  by  the  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family.  The  only  way  to  get  the  tree  free  is  by  send- 
ing your  renewal  and  one  new  subscription,  both  for 
$1,  or  two  new  subscriptions  at  same  rate. 

Here  is  what  A.  W.  Montgomery,  Goldendale, 
Wash.,  says,  in  sending  in  a club  of  new  subscribers: 

'‘Send  the  Delicious  tree  to  which  I am  entitled 
to  one  of  the  names  I send,  for  I have  the  Delicious 
in  bearing.  It  is  a splendid  apple;  when  we  have 
callers  they  always  ask,  ‘Are  your  Delicious  apples 
all  gone  ?’  ” 

We  want  you  to  have  one  of  these  trees — send 
your  renewal  and  the  new  subscription  today.  Or 
send  in  the  names  of  two  new  subscribers  at  special 
rate  of  50c  each,  and  we  will  book  your  order  for  a 
tree  to  be  shipped  November  1st. 

You  are  going  to  renew  your  subscription  anyway 
— do  it  now,  and  not  only  get  your  paper  at  half  price, 
but  secure  a tree  of  this  splendid  new  apple  FREE. 

Here  is  what  the  introducers  say  of  Delicious: 

“We  have  never  received  a single  adverse  report 
either  on  tree  or  fruit,  although  planted  from  Maine 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  Originated  in  Central  Iowa,  in 
black  prairie  soil,  where  only  the  most  rugged,  hardy 
trees  will  stand;  probably  a seedling  of  Bellflower, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles  ia  shape,  but  immeas- 
urably superior  in  quality,  color,  hardiness  and  bear- 
ing; size  large  to  very  large;  skin  yellow,  striped  or 
almost  covered  with  dark  brilliant  red ; flesh  very  ten- 


der, crisp,  juicy,  with  an  ideal  delicious  flavor — ve 
little  acidity,  yet  not  a 'sweet’  apple;  will  delight 
every  apple-lover  except  the  very  few  who  prefer  ex- 
cessive acidity.  Tree  a strong,  upright  grower,  hardy 
and  a heavy  yielder.  Fruit  hangs  well,  keeps  well, 
bruises  dry  up  instead  of  rotting.  We  have  held  the 
fruit  until  June  in  cold  storage,  and  each  time  Delic- 
ious has  kept  better  than  Ben  Davis,  and  does  not  de- 
teriorate and  lose  flavor  late  in  spring.” 


Delicious  Apple,  Natural  Size,  from  Photograph 

You  must  test  this  new  variety  while  you  can  get 
a tree  free — send  your  renewal  and  one  new  subscrip- 
tion, accompanied  by  $1,  today.  Also,  send  the  names 
of  three  neighbors  who  grow  fruit,  so  we  can  send 
them  samples  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 


! 


Photograph  showing 
"Delicious”  Tree  just  before  being 
pruned  for  shipping. 


The  Fruit-Grower  Co 


St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


Hatching  Season  is  Here. 

The  farmer's  wife  is  now  busy  engaged 
setting  eggs  and  raising  chicks  for  her  sup- 
ply of  next  year’s  breeders  and  layers,  for 
in  past  years  she  has  found  poultry  raising 
to  be  the  most  profitable  of  all  branches  of 
farm  industry.  Her  husband  has  also  be- 
come interested  and  now  among  leading 
farmers  we  find  the  poultry  well-housed, 
well  fed  and  as  well  looked  after  as  the 


201  Ducklings  from  217  Eggs  Hatched  by 
G.  M.  D.  Legs,  Shirley,  111.,  In  a Standard 
Cyphers  Incubator,  made  by  Cyphers  Incu- 
bator Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

horses  and  cattle.  This  Is  not  the  result  of 
a greater  love  for  the  hen,  but  simply  on 
account  of  the  profit  the  farmer  has  been 
able  to  derive  from  his  flock  at  very  little 
expense  and  with  little  loss  of  time. 

Farmers  and  their  wives  are  deeply  Inter- 
ested In  raising  poultry  by  means  of  Incu- 
bators and  brooders.  At  this  season  they 
are  particularly  Interested  as  there  is  very 
little  time  to  lose  now.  The  early  hatched 
chick  is  the  one  that  pays  best  and  all  the 
eggs  that  can  possibly  be  set  this  month 
should  be  set.  The  heavier  breeds  of  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  Wyandottes  ought  to  be 
hatched  this  month.  Leghorn  eggs  can  be 
placed  In  the  Incubator  in  May  with  good 
results. 

The  farm  without  an  Incubator  and 
brooder  today  reminds  us  of  the  farm  of  a 
few  years  ago  that  had  no  reaper  or  mower. 
No  farm  should  be  without  Its  poultry  liter- 
ature, and  the  catalogues  of  the  Poultry 
Supply  Manufacturers  of  today  constitute  a 
most  Important  part  of  that  literature.  The 
Cyphers  Incubator  Company’s  catalogue  Is 
one  of  the  leaders — In  fact  the  biggest  of 
them  all.  It  Is  a book  of  260  pages  con- 
taining more  Information  on  poultry  and  the 


poultry  business  than  any  other  book  of  Its 
size,  iacluding  illustrations  of  the  principal 
poultry  plants  In  the  country,  some  of  which 
raise  thousands  of  hens  and  thousands  of 
ducks  every  year.  The  Incubators  the  com- 
pany manufactures  are  Illustrated  In  colors. 
To  everyone  who  Is  the  least  interested  In 
poultry  we  say— write  for  it  now — the  hatch- 
ing season  is  at  Its  height. 

The  Cyphers  Incubator  Company,  pub- 
lishers of  this  great  book,  are  a firm  well 
known  to  us,  having  their  factory  at  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  and  branches  In  New  York  City, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  and  Oak- 
land. Calif.  Any  of  our  .readers  who  desire 
to  get  this  great  book  can  do  so  upon  re- 
quest, free  of  charge,  If  they  will  simply 
mention  the  name  of  this  paper.  Address 
Cyphers  Incubator  Company,  writing  to  the 
branch  office  that  is  nearest  to  you. 


Where  to  Get  the  Raney  Canner. 

Fruit-Grower  readers  who  have  read  the 
articles  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  a 
home-canning  plant  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  they  can  get  the  Raney  Canner  from 
E.  G.  Mendenhall,  Kinmundy,  II 1.  Mr.  Men- 
denhall has  built  up  a large  business  in 
horticultural  supplies  of  various  kinds,  and 
has  added  this  well-known  canner  to  his 
line.  The  Raney  Canner  has  been  on  the 
market  for  a number  of  years.  Its  value  has 
been  demonstrated,  and  Mr.  Mendenhall  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  having  secured  the 
agency  for  the  same.  It  is  made  In  three 
sizes,  so  that  machines  can  be  secured  for 
operation  of  plants  of  various  sizes.  Book 
of  instructions  goes  with  each  canner.  Mr. 
Mendenhall  has  just  Issued  a neat  booklet 
regarding  the  Raney  Canner,  and  It  will  be 
sent  free  to  all  our  readers  who  ask  for 
same.  Address  E.  G.  Mendenhall.  Box  300, 
Kinmundy,  111. 


About  Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Canning  being  the  process  of  preserving 
food  In  Its  succulent  form  by  destroying 
the  germs  which  infest  it,  and  of  protecting 
It  from  further  invasion,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  cleanliness  is  essential  and  that 
only  sound  and  pure  material  should*  be 
used.  * 

We  cook  food,  not  for  the  sake  of  cook- 
ing, but  to  kill  the  tiny  mlscroplc  organisms 
with  which  all  fruit  and  vegetables  are  cov- 
ered, and  which,  if  left  alive,  develop  and 
increase  in  number  and  attack  the  fruit, 
causing  it  to  spoil. 

There  are  some  substances  which  resist 
the  attack  of  germs.  Fermentation  germs 
do  not  like  thick,  sugary  syrup.  That  Is 
the  reason  jelly  keeps  fairly  well  without 
a.n  air-tight  covering.  Fermentation  germs 
do  not  like  alcohol.  Fruit  would  keep  for- 
ever in  alcohol,  but  there  are  sanitary,  eco- 
nomic and-  moral  reasons  why  we  do  not 
preserve  fruit  in  alcohol. 

To  Insure  absolute  success  In  canning, 
there  are  two  things  to  watch;  cook  the 
fruit  long  enough  to  insure  killing  all 
germs,  then  put  the  fruit  up  In  a can  that 
Is  absolutely  air-tight,  so  that  no  new  germs 
can  make  their  way  In  after  the  Jars  are 
on  the  shelf.  A fruit  jar  must  be,  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time,  alr-tlght.  There  Is 
danger  In  a porous  rubber  ring  or  a top 
that  does  not  fit  to  the  thousandth  part  of 
an  Inch.  The  little  germs  which  cause  fer- 


mentation and  decay  In  food  stuffs  are  so 
tiny  they  could  march  one  thousand  abreast 
through  the  eye  of  a cambric  needle.  It 
means  something  to  say  a fruit  Jar  Is  air- 
tight. 

So.  remember,  successful  canning  means 
to  kill  all  the  germs  by  thorough  cooking 
before  the  fruit  or  vegetables  are  placed  in 
the  jar,  and  then  to  use  a jar  that  is  abso- 
lutely air-tight,  air-tight  not  for  a day  or 
a week,  but  for  months  and  years. 

The  Economy  Jar.  which  fulfills  these  re- 
quirements, is  rapidly  winning  Its  way  Into 
every  household,  and  deserves  all  the  suc- 
cess It  has  achieved.  Housewives  will  do 
well  to  read  the  advertisement  on  another 
page. 


Practical  Irrigation. 

A 36  page  pamphlet  has  just  been  Issued 
by  Fairbanks,  Morse  & Co.,  Chicago,  111., 
bearing  the  above  title.  It  deals  very  thor- 
oughtly  with  the  mechanical  irrigation 
problem  and  contains  much  interesting  and 
valuable  information  with  reference  to  the 
many  different  types  of  pumping  machinery 
used  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  many  fine  half  tone  illustra- 
tions showing  the  Irrigation  plants  in  actual 
operation,  these  Installations  cover  a wide 
range  of  service,  Including  pumps  operated 
by  gasolene  engines,  steam  pumping  ma- 
chinery, electrically  driven  pumps,  and 
pumps  operated  by  windmills,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  each  clearly  defined. 

This  is  probably  the  most  original  and 
complete  treatise  ever  issued  on  the  subject. 
A copy  of  this  pamphlet  No.  953  PI  will  be 
mailed  free  of  charge  to  Interested  parties. 


DISEASE  MOST  DREADED  BY  SCIENCE. 

Medical  Experts  Declare  That  Most  Cases 
of  Serious  Sickness  Originate  in 
the  Kidneys. 

The  Subtle  and  Fatal  Ravages  of  Kidney 
Trouble  Can  Only  Be  Prevented  and 
Permanently  Cured  by  War- 
ner’s Safe  Cure. 

The  worst  plague  medical  science  has  to 
contend  with,  and  the  most  terrible  of  all 
diseases  that  afflict  mankind,  arise  from 
the  kidneys  which  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form the  highest  organic  functions  of  the 
body. 

The  most  deplorable  feature  of  kidney  dis- 
ease consists  In  its  subtle  and  delusive  char- 
acter. and  so  insidious  are  Its  ravages  that 
many  victims  do  not  even  suspect  its  exist- 
ence until  the  advanced  stages  have  been 
reached.  The  startling  statement  has  been 
made  by  prominent  doctors  that  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  where  the  Invalid  thinks 
he  or  she  Is  suffering  from  neuralgia,  rheu- 
matism. pleurisy,  heart  weakness,  Indiges- 
tion, or  other  acute  forms  of  disease,  the 
pain  is  in  reality  due  to  hidden  troubles 
with  the  kidneys.  And  this  is  not  strange 
when  the  complicated  and  delicate  construc- 
tion of  the  kidneys  Is  considered,  together 
with  the  further  facts  that,  while  they  are 
the  most  susceptible  to  attacks,  they  are 
called  upon  to  perform  more  work  than  anv 
other  functions  of  the  body. 

For  many  generations  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys baffled  the  skill  of  medical  experts 
and  It  was  not  until  Warner’s  Safe  Cure 


was  discovered  that  any  relief  was  afforded 
sufferers  from  this  awful  malady. 

Warner’s  Safe  Cure  is  the  only  cure  for 
diseases  of  kidneys,  bladder,  liver  and  blood, 
and  it  has  restored  thousands  of  afflicted 
men  and  women  who  thought  their  days 
were  numbered,  to  health  and  happiness  and 
the  activities  and  pleasures  of  life. 

It  reduces  the  Inflammation,  builds  new 
tissues  and  strengthens  and  invigorates  the 
delicate  organs,  and  enables  them  to  do 
their  work  properly  and  fully. 

Warner's  Safe  Cure  is  made  of  pure  herbs, 
and  contains  no  dangerous  drugs.  This  Is 
the  reason  doctors  and  hospitals  use  it  ex- 
clusively for  kidney  trouble. 

Sold  at  all  drug  stores  or  direct,  50  cents 
and  $1  a bottle.  Medical  booklet  free. 
Warner’s  Safe  Cure  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Fine  Alfalfa  Seed. 

Ross  Bros.,  the  well-known  seedmen  of 
Wichita,  Kan.,  write  The  Fruit-Grower  that 
they  have  a splendid  lot  of  alfalfa  seed  for 
late  planting,  and  would  like  to  hear  from 
Fruit-Grower  readers  who  are  interested. 
The  demand  for  alfalfa  seed  has  been  par- 
ticularly heavy,  and  Ross  Bros,  write  that 
they  consider  themselves  fortunate  In  hav- 
ing secured  such  a fine  lot  of  seed,  which 
will  not  last  long.  Write  them  today  about 
this  seed,  the  best  time  to  plant  alfalfa,  and 
say  you  do  so  at  the  suggestion  of  The 
Fruit-Grower. 


Look  After  Your  Leaky  Roofs. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  man  who  did 
not  repair  his  roof  when  the  weather  was 
fair,  because  it  did  not  need  it,  and  who 
could  not  repair  it  when  the  rain  was  fall- 
ing, on  account  of  the  unfavorable  weather. 
Everyone  knows  how  foolish  this  man  was 
— and  yet  there  are  many  roofs  which 
ought  to  be  repaired  now,  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  whatever  comes. 

Montgomery  Ward  & Co.,  Chicago,  111., 
realize  this,  and  offer  Fruit-Grower  readers 
an  opportunity  to  test  their  Atlas  Prepared 
Roofing,  and  become  convinced  of  its  value. 
Montgomery  Ward  & Co.  have  been  in  bus- 
iness for  years,  and  the  firm  Is  as  reliable 
as  can  be — and  when  they  say  they  stand 
behind  this  roofing  it  means  something. 
But  still  they  do  not  want  you  to  take  their 
word  in  regard  to  this  roofing — they  want 
you  to  try  it  for  yourself. 

The  roofing  is  cheap  and  reliable,  and 
now  Is  the  time  to  prepare  for  inclement 
weather.  See  the  advertisement  in  this 
Issue  and  write  today  in  regard  to  ths 
proposition,  mentioning  The  Fruit-Grower 
when  you  write. 


Shipping  Crates  for  Vegetables. 

Fruit  packages  are  becoming  higher  In 
price  every  year,  and  therefore  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  Burlington  Basket  Co.,  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  calling  attention  to  their 
shipping  crate  will  Interest  Fruit-Grower 
readers.  This  crate  is  strong  and  substan- 
tial, Is  slatted  and  gives  perfect  ventilation 
— and  It  la  low  In  price,  as  compared  with 
other  packages.  The  Burlington  Basket  Co. 
furnish  a great  many  of  these  crates  every 
year,  and  It  will  be  well  to  place  your 
order  early.  Send  for  circulars  describing 
this  and  other  styles  of  fruit  packages,  and 
state  that  you  read  the  announcement  In 
The  Fruit-Grower. 


\ Safe  investment  at  7^ 


We  are  glad  to  announce  that  we  have  arranged  for  the  disposal  of 
our  entire  issue  of  bonds,  and  work  has  already  commenced  on  our  new 
building.  Several  of  our  friends  in  St.  Joseph  have  agreed  to  take  all  bonds 
remaining  unsold,  but  we  prefer  to  place  ten  thousand  dollars  more  among 
our  readers  in  small  lots,  and  have  arranged  to  hold  that  amount  to  be 
sold  in  lots  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $1,000  to  one  party,  for 
we  believe  it  will  be  to  our  interest  to  have  a number  of  friends  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  connected  with  The  Fruit-Grower  in  this  manner. 

The  Bonds  are  now  being  printed  and  will  be  issued  and  will  bear 
seven  per  cent  interest  from  July  1,  1907.  The  bonds  will  be 
first  mortgage  bonds,  and  will  cover  the  entire  property 
of  our  company — the  new  building,  our 
printing  plant,  The  Fruit-Grower 


New  Home  of  The  Fruit-Grower 

TRUNK  b SEIM,  ARCHITECTS 


Fruit-Grower  Bond  Subscription 


Date 1807. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Jeeepli,  He. 

I hereby  subscribe  for ...bonds  of  Hie  Fruit-Grewer 

Co.,  of  value  ef  $100  each,  nnd  Inclose  herewith  $ 

to  pay  first  installment  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  my  subscription.  This 
subscription  is  made  with  the  understanding  that  no  further  payment  is  to  be 
made  until  the  entire  issue  of  $50,000  has  been  sold.  When  the  entire  issue  has 
been  sold,  I will  send  the  remainder  due  on  my  subscription  to  The  First  National 
Uanli,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Nama 


Town State . 


and  all  that  belongs  to  it.  Interest  will  be  payable  semi- 
annually, at  rate  of  7 per  cent.  No  taxes  will  be  charged 
against  these  bonds  at  the  place  of  issue — every  tax-payer 
is  responsible  to  his  own  county.  Bonds  are  issued  in  de- 
nomination of  $100  each,  and  all  subscriptions  must  be 
multiples  of  $100.  Ten  per  cent  of  subscriptions  must  be 
sent  with  application.  The  money  derived  from  the  bond 
issue  will  be  used  as  follows: 

*Lot  (40x130  feet) $ 7,500.00 

Building  20,000.00 

Settlement  of  outstanding  debts  19,500.00 

Working  capital 5,500.00 

$50,000.00 

•This  property  was  purchased  by  us  at  less 
than  $200  per  foot  and  Is  within  fifty  yards  of 
property  held  at  over  $500  per  foot. 

The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  the  new  building.  Walls  will 
be  made  strong  enough  to  carry  ad- 
ditional stories  as  needed. 

Subscriptions  for  part  of  these 
bonds  should  be  sent  at  once,  using 
the  attached  blank. 

The  Fruit-Grower  takes  pleasure 
in  referring  to  the  following,  not  only 
as  to  the  safety  of  this  investment, 
but  as  to  the  character  and  reliability 
of  the  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Company:  Mr.  R.  R.  Calkins,  cashier 
German-American  Bank;  Mr.  W.  P. 
Fulkerson,  President  First  National 
Bank;  Mr.  C.  F.  Enright,  Treasurer 
of  Missouri  Valley  Trust  Co.; 
Mr.  Louis  T.  Golding,  pub- 
lisher  of  The  News-Press,  all  of 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
Remember  that  everything  which  The  Fruit-Grower  Company  owns 
will  be  back  of  this  proposition — the  good  will  and  subscription  list  of  the 
paper,  our  modern  printing  plant,  and  our  lot  and  building.  Our  lot  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  business  district  of  St.  Joseph,  directly  opposite 
the  postoffice  building,  and  within  a few  years  the  lot  and  building  alone 
will  be  worth  the  entire  amount  of  the  bond  issue.  These  bonds  therefore 
are  practically  as  safe  as  a stfaight-out  real  estate  investment. 

The  fullest  investigation  of  this  proposition  is  invited.  The  bonds 
offer  a safe,  convenient  form  of  investment,  and  we  hope  that  readers  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  will  subscribe  at  once  for  the  amount  reserved  for  them 
— $10,000.  Remember  that  not  more  than  $1,000  will  be  sold  to  one  party. 
Write  at  once  for  sample  of  bond  and  full  information. 

The  Fruit-Grower  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


ARTISTIC  OFFICE  STATIONERY 


CATALOGUE  TALK 


KTT  We  have  several  new  designs  Cot 
'll  letterheads,  cards,  envelopes,  bill- 
heads. and  business  stationery  of  all 
kinds,  made  especially  for  the  use 
of  nurserymen  and  fruit-growers.  It 
costs  very  little  more  to  have  pro- 
gressive and  attractively  printed  let- 
terheads and  cards.  Why  not  place 
an  order  now.  Write  us  for  samples 
nnd  prices. 

Address  Printing  Department 
The  Fruit-Grower  Company 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Printed 

in 

One 

Two 

or 

Three 

Colors 


The  Fruit-Grower  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Kit  Your  firm  name,  address,  etc.,  will  be 
Nl  printed  in  this  space,  with  the  latest 
styles  of  type  faces,  arranged  artistically, 
on  a No.  1 grade  of  bond  paper  either  ruled 
or  unruled;  size  of  letter  head  8%xll  in 
Write  for  samples  of  other  designs. 

We  prepay  transportation  charges. 


T will  soon  be  time  to  commence  getting  your  copy 
ready  for  your  new  catalog.  “Preparedness”  was 
the  watchword  of  many  of  the  famous  war  generals. 
You  should  have  your  copy  ready  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer  before  the  season  opens  in  order  to  avoid  delays 
and  annoyance  in  getting  your  catalogs  mailed  out  to  your 
customers.  We  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  as  we  are  espe- 
cially equipped  to  handle  the  work  to  the  very  best  advantage. 
We  have  a very  complete  line  of  half-tone  cuts  for  illustrating 
and  can  furnish  you  with  special  designs  for  covers.  Write 
to  us  NOW  and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  talk  it  over  with  you. 
GET  YOUR  COPY  IN  EARLY  and  be  “prepared”  to  be  in 
the  field  FIRST.  Address  Printing  Department. 
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Buy  Double  Cagle  No 


JUST  THINK  OF  IT! 


OUR  GUARANTEE 

THIS  IS  IMPORTANT 

This  company  guarantees  to  resell  your  stock  for 
you  at  any  time  after  one  year  from  date  of  your  pur- 
chase of  same  from  the  Fiscal  Agent  of  this  company, 
provided  you  are  dissatisfied  and  desire  to  sell  same, 
in  which  event  this  company  agrees  to  deliver  you 
8 per  cent  over  and  above  the  price  you  paid  for  same, 
or  any  other  amount  over  and  above  the  foregoing 
that  this  company  may  be  able  to  obtain  for  said 
stock.  This  offer  remains  valid  for  six  months  after 
one  year  from  date  of  purchase. 

F.  C.  VINCENT,  Fiscal  Agent. 

This  protects  your  investment  absolutely  and  the 
continued  and  positive  advance  in  the  price  of  tlie 
stock  of  this  Company,  which  is  bound  to  go  upwards 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  makes  this  possible,  and  guar- 
antees the  fulfillment  of  the  foregoing  agreement. 
This  guarantee  is  backed  by  oyer  $200,00#  assets. 

Write  for  High  Art 
Prospectus  Today 


^DGUBLE-E'AGLE^  ^ 

LG  LD  MINING  CmMN- 


Ll 


IMPORTANT!! 

Do  Not  Invest  with  a Mining  Company 
that  Cannot  Show  Smelter  Returns 

Smelter  Returns  on  Double! 
Eagle  Ore  Show  $70 
Per  Ton 


Smelter  returns  are  the  only  absolutely  reliable  and 
unquestionable  proof  of  a mine's  productiveness,  relia- 
bility amJ  stability.  A mining  company  that  can  not 
show  smelter  returns  is  still  a prospect.  You  can  pur- 
chase stock  in  a fully  developed  and  equipped  mining 
property  at  the  low  rate  of  15c  per  share.  Assays 
from  $44.20  to  $8,261  per  ton  and  over  $3,000,000  worth 
of  ore  blocked  out  and  lying  on  the  ore  dumps.  The 
Famous  Camp  Bird,  Liberty  Bell,  Tom  Boy  and  Smug- 
gler Union  Mines  are  in  the  same  district  as  the  Dou- 
ble Eagle  Mines.  All  have  paid  millions  of  dollars 
per  year  to  their  stockholders  and  none  have  stock 
for  sale.  The  Double  Eagle  is  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  any  of  the  aforesaid  properties. 

San  Miguel  County,  in  which  the  Double  Eagle  is 
situated,  produced  over  $4,000,000  in  precious  metals 
in  1906. 


GOLD ! SILVER ! In  Great  Abundance 

THE  FAMOUS  DOUBLE  EAGLE  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY 

THERE  ARE  A FEW  GOOD  MINING  ENTERPRISES.  This  is  One.  We  Invite  Your  Investigation. 


Read  This  Advertisement  Very  Carefully.  IT  MAY 
MEAN  A FORTUNE  TO  YOU 


Over  $200,000  Already  Expended  in  Equipment 
Development  and  Purchase  of  This  Property 


This  Company  Owns  Its  Property  Outright.  Not 
a.  Prospect,  but  a Thoroughly  Developed  and 
Equipped  Mine. 


This  Developed  Mining  Property  is  LOCATED  IN  THE 
HEART  OF  COLORADO’S  RICHEST  DISTRICT 


THE  COMPANY’S  OFFER. 

This  company  now  offers  to  the  public  its  treasury 
stock  at  twenty-five  (25)  cents  per  share.  This  is  an  un- 
paralleled offer.  Seldom,  if  ever,  is  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented of  purchasing  stocks  in  a property  of  this  char- 
acter at  this  low  price.  The  price  of  this  stock  will  ad- 
vance to  35  cents  in  a very  short  time. 

THE  COMPANY’S  PURPOSE. 

is  to  increase  the  mill  capacity  to  200  tons  a day;  to  in- 
stall a 200-ton  cyanide  plant,  to  install  aerial  tramways; 
to  equip  the  shafts  with  electric  hoists;  to  increase  the 
water  power;  to  continue  underground  development,  and 
to  purchase  other  very  rich  claims  on  which  the  com- 
pany now  has  option.  It  is  to  accomplish  the  foregoing 
that  the  company  is  placing  on  the  market  1,000,000  shares 


ANNOUNCEMENT  EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  Double  Eagle  Gold  Mining  Company,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Colorado  for  $3,000,000.  divided  into 
3,000,000  absolutely  non-assessable  shares. 

PROPERTY. 

The  property  of  the  company  is  located  in  Bridal  Veil 
Basin,  near  the  city  of  Telluride,  and  right  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  rich  gold  and  silver  hearing  district  of  San 
Miguel  County,  Colorado. 

It  consists  of  twelve  very  rich  claims  and  three  mill- 
sites,  and  comprises  about  130  acres.  The  Company  owns 
this  property  in  fee  simple,  and  there  is  no  incumbrance 
or  indebtedness  on  same. 

Immediately  surrounding  this  company’s  property  are 
the  famous  Smuggler  Union,  Liberty  Bell,  Tom  Boy,  Nellie 
and  Camp  Bird  mines. 

These  companies  earned  upwards  of  $4,500,000  last  year.  The  Double  Eagle 
property  is  more  advantageously  situated,  and  its  ore  assays  far  greater  values 
than  any  of  the  foregoing  companies. 

PRESENT  EQUIPMENT. 

The  company  has  erected  on  its  property  one  fully  equipped  mill  with  a 
capacity  of  ten  tons  daily,  a blacksmith  shop,  a machine  shop,  power  house  and 
dynamo  room,  a bunk  house,  assay  office  and  laboratory  and  other  minor  build- 
ings, all  fully  equipped.  The  machinery  and  buildings  are  all  in  splendid  con- 
dition and  as  good  as  when  installed. 

WATER  POWER. 

Within  150  feet  of  the  mill  runs  Bridal  Veil  Creek,  and  this  stream  has  been 
utilized  by  this  company  to  provide  about  80-horse  power.  A turbine  has  been 
installed  which  gives  us  sufficient  power  for  all  present  needs.  One  hundred 
horse  power  more  can  be  generated  on  our  water  rights.  We  have  no  expensive 
fuel  costs. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

The  various  claims  of  the  Double  Eagle  Group  have  been  opened  up  in  eight 
different  locations,  and  to  date  work  has  been  done,  as  a result  of  which  there 
is  now  upward  of  3,000  feet  of  tunneling,  drifts,  cross-cuts,  winzes  and  upraises. 
These  cuttings,  cross-cuts  and  drift  upon  eight  true  fissure  veins  from  four  and 
a half  to  twelve  feet  wide. 

VALUE  OF  ORE  DEPOSITS. 

Assays  and  smelter  tests  show  that  the  average  value  of  the  Double  Eagle 
ores  are  upwards  of  $60  per  ton.  Assays  show  from  $44  to  $8,261  gold  and  silver 
values  per  ton.  The  company  has  now  over  150,000  tons  of  this  high  grade  ore 
blocked  out,  and  also  about  140,000  tons  of  low  grade  ore,  averaging  about  $10 
per  ton,  lying  on  the  dumps,  only  waiting  increased  facilities  to  be  turned  into 
cash. 


of  its  treasury  stock. 

ESTIMATED  EARNINGS. 

This  company  confidently  expects  to  pay  dividends  of  at  least  30  per  cent 
annually.  This  means  that  at  25  cents  per  share  your  investment  will  earn  you 
120  per  cent,  and  each  share  you  now  pay  25  cents  for  will  then  be  worth  $2,  i.  e., 
$62.50  will  buy  250  shares.  Thirty  per  cent  dividends  on  250  shares  will  net  you 
$75  per  year;  in  addition  your  stock  will  probably  be  worth  $500  on  the  market. 
Just  think  what  $1,000  will  do  if  invested  in  this  stock. 

THE  COMPANY’S  OFFICERS: 

President.  J.  H.  HARRINGTON,  of  the  Harrington-McCormick  Commission  Co., 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Vice-President,  WM.  PEET.  President  of  Peet  Bros.  Soap  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  C.  C.  COURTNEY,  State  Agent  of  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DIRECTORS: 


HARRY  HALDEMAN,  of  the  Sonora  Chief  Mining  Conipany — Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  T.  GODELL,  Cudahy  Packing  Company  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.  E.  TOMLINSON,  Traffic  Manager,  Swift  & Co Chicago,  111. 

Z.  F.  CRIDER.  Crider  Bros.  Com.  Co Kansas  City.  Mo. 

J.  H.  KETNER,  Proprietor  Hotel  Washington  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  LINDERMAN,  Farmer  and  Real  Estate  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


REFERENCES. 

The  foregoing  gentlemen  earnestly  urge  you  to  inquire  of  ANY  BANK  IN 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  or  any  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  as  to  their  character  and 
high  standing.  They  are  men  of  the  very  highest  integrity  and  are  trusted  and 
respected  business  men  of  Kansas  City. 

F.  C.  VINCENT,  Fiscal  Agent,  Suite  418,  Gibraltar  Bldg..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


The  Double  Eagle  Co.  has  already  spent  over  $200.00® 
In  the  Development  and  Equipment  of  its  12  rich  Claims. 


THIS  STOCK  WILL  ADVANCE  TO  35c  PER  SHARE  SHORTLY 
If  You  PURCHASE  DOUBLE  EAGLE  NOW  You  Permanently  Increase  Your  Income.  Bear  in  Mind  that  This 
is  a.  Developed  Industry  and  Not  in  Any  Respect  a Prospect.  It  Costs  You  Nothing  to  Inquire.  Cut  Out  the  Coupon,  Mail  Today 


Price  of  Stock  on  Easy 
Monthly  Payment  Plan 

$ 2.'.  Buys  100  Slinres,  $ 5.00  Down,  $ 5.00  per  Month. 

40  Buys  100  Shares,  8.00  Down,  8.00  per  Month. 

75  Buys  300  Shares,  15.00  Down,  15.00  per  Month. 

100  Buys  400  Shares,  20.00  Down,  20.00  per  Month. 

250  Buys  1000  Slinres.  50.00  Down,  50.00  per  Month. 

500  Buys  2000  Shares,  100.00  Down.  100.00  per  Month. 

lOOO  Buys  4000  Shares,  200.00  Down,  200.00  per  Month. 


We  can  positively  convince  the 
most  skeptical  that  the  DOUBLE 
EAGLE’S  proposition  is  absolutely 
square,  honest  and  above  board 

WE  MOST  EARNESTLY 
URGE  YOUR  CAREFUL 
INVESTIGATION 


PLEASE  WRITE  PLAINLY 

ADRESS  F.  C.  VINCENT,  FISCAL  AGENT, 
Double  Eagle  Mining  Co., 

418  Gibraltar  Bid.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  all  information  and  High 
Art  Prospectus  of  the  Double  Eagle  Mining 
Company.  , 


NAME  

ADDRESS 

NOTE — Be  sure  to  state  how  many  shares 
you  wish  reserved  in  your  letter. 

WRITE  TODAY. 
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Hungry  Markets  Surround  Colorado  Farmers 

Products  in  Otero  County  Bring  From  10%  to 25%  More  ON  THE 
FARM  Than  The  Same  Article  on  The  Same  Day  in  Chicago. 


WHY—  because  Colorado  markets  demand  more  than  Colorado  can  ever  grow. 
Only  2,000,000  acres  out  of  26,000,000  can  be  cultivated  in  Colorado,  and 
while  the  population  of  Colorado  is  steadily  increasing  the  number  of  produc- 
ing acres  is  limited.  Owners  of  Otero  County  farms  are  secure  for  life  in  their 
local  markets  alone. 

This  is  One  advantage  of  farming  in  Otero  County. 

And  Here’s  the  reason  why  the  Otero  County  farmer’s  \a.n&  fays  bet- 
ter than  yours. 

He  can  grow  things  that  you  can’t  and  sell  them  at  better  prices  than 
you  can  get  on  anything  you  raise. 

He  can  raise  Three  crops  of  almost  anything  You  can  in  the  same 
time  it  takes  you  to  raise  One,  for  he  can  work  His  land  practically 
Every  Day. 

And  he  will  be  able  to  do  this  Always  with  the  same  land,  because 
his  land  has  “fertility  everlasting.’  ’ 

It  doesn't  “wear  out”  like  yours,  because  it  is  Irrigated  land  and  is 
enriched  continually  in  the  following  way: 

The  water  that  Keeps  the  Otero  County  farmer’s  land  in  fruitful  con- 
dition flows  down  from  the  virgin  soil  of  the  mountains  and  brings  with 
it  the  potash,  the  lime,  the  magnesia,  and  the  sulphuric  acids  — which 
things  constitute  the  very  “Breath  Of  Life’’  of  the  soil.  The  water  stays 
on  this  land  as  long  as  desired,  and  these  fertilizers  soak  into  the  soil. 
These  Free  mineral  fertilizers  are  far  more  valuable  than  any  you  Buy 
at  High  Prices. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  realize  that  your  dependence  upon  rain  is  a 
detriment  to  your  profits  in  more  ways  than  one? 

Drouth  and  early  frosts  kill  your  crops.  You  find  neither  in  Otero  Co. 
Excessive  rains  carry  these  necessary  natural  mineral  deposits  off 
your  land  and  they  are  wasted. 

That's  why  your  land  becomes  languid  — your  crops  become  sickly. 
Your  prices  in  already  well  supplied  markets  suffer  accordingly. 
Right  Now  — the  farmers  in  Otero  County  are  profiting  over 
you,  two,  three  and  four  to  one  without  working  any 
harder  than  you  do. 

Not  only  because  their  land  is  four 
times  better  than  yours,  but  because 
they  can  get  their  water  when 
they  want  it,  and  put 
it  where  they 

want  it  _ ^ t — - jn 

just  the  right 
amounts.  They 
feed  and  fertilize  with 
one  operation  here;  consequent- 
ly they  get  the  best  development  in  all 
products  and  the  best  prices. 

Farming  is  a Real  science  in  Otero  County — easily 
acquired  and  rich  in  possibilities. 

Here  Are  Some  STUBBORN  FACTS  — See  report  No. 
80,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Page  109,  on  Colorado 
Irrigated  Lands: 

480  acres  sugar  beets  10,100  tons  or  $50,500 

Less  all  expense 19,200 

Net  profit $31,300 


Compared  With  Corn — 

480  acres  corn  24,000  bu.  or $9,600 

Less  all  expenses 3,600 

Net  profit $6,000 

Net  profit  in  favor  of  Sugar  Beets $25,300 

The  price  of  Beets  every  year  is  $5.00  per  ton.  The  price  of  corn 
uncertain. 

On  34  acres  of  beets  one  man  cleared  net  $3,825. 

Another  rented  80  acres  for  3 years,  planted  all  in  sugar  beets,  he  paid 
rent  $4,380,  and  cleared  above  all  expenses,  $9,920. 

Do  you  know  of  any  land  owner  or  tenant  in  Illinois,  or  other  central 
states,  doing  as  well  raising  corn?  The  above  are  not  isolated  cases,  but 
are  common  to  land  sold  by  the  Northwest  Land  & Trust  Co.  Under 
irrigation  Alfalfa,  Oats  and  Wheat  will  pay  better  than  corn  in  Illinois. 
Fruit,  cantaloupes  or  vegetables  will  pay  better  than  sugar  beets.  It  will 
pay  you  to  go  and  see  before  investing  elsewhere  or  renting  a farm  for 
next  year.  We  can  prove  that  the  profits  mentioned  here,  and  others 
equal,  are  made  by  former  Illinois  farmers  who  are  now  cultivating  these 
lands. 

There  are  many  “stories"  about  "things  they  do  in  Otero 
County"  that  are  dubbed  “fabrications”  by  people  who 
have  never  been  there  or  have  never  investigated. 

But  these  "stories”  are  real  facts  worth 
Dollars  and  Cents  to  Owners  of 
Otero  County  Farms. 

Stock  raised  here  is 
the  tender  fat  stock 

from  which  i «■  wv 

come  J "choice  cuts” 

— and  choice  prices. 
Hogs  fed  on  alfalfa,  sugar 
beet  pulp,  etc.  are  marketedquick- 
er  because  they  fatten  quicker  and  are 
better  specimens. 

Sheep  graze  in  the  open  country  the  year  around, 
no  freezing,  no  housing — easy  to  care  for  and  rich  i n revenue. 
Horses  and  Cattle  thrive  here. 

In  fact,  Otero  County  is  a grain,  fruit,  vegetable  and  stock-raising 
country  Par  Excellence. 

We  want  to  Prove  that  we  are  talking  facts.  We  cannot  do  it  in  this 
small  space,  but  We  Can  if  you  will  write  us. 

Even  though  we  fail  to  prove  it,  it  costs  you  nothing  to  let  us  try. 

There  are  40,000  acres  in  cultivation  now.  We  have  still  6,000  acres 
which  are  not  yet  under  cultivation.  None  of  these  tracts  are  more  than 
four  miles  from  the  main  line  of  the  Mo.  Pac.  R.  R.,  affording  easy  and 
quick  shipments.  The  prices  Now  range  from  $85  to  $110  per  acre. 

The  terms  are  easy.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  you  can  buy  a better 
farm  than  the  one  you  have  at  present  - — put  up  a house,  barn,  out- 
houses, etc. — get  your  crops  in  and  make  money  the  first  year. 

Write  us  today,  tell  us  how  much  land  you  have- — let  us  put  this  in 
figures  for  you.  If  we  fail  to  convince  you  that  Otero  County  is  far  richer 
iu  possibilities  for  you  than  your  present  location,  it  has  cost  you  nothing 
but  a 2-cent  stamp.  But  we  have  the  proof.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

THE  NORTHWEST  LAND  & TRUST  CO.,  536  Monadnock  Bdg.  Chicago 
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SAVE  THE  TREES 

by  Spraying  at  the  PROPER  Time 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  Outfit 


IS  ARRANGED  TO  SUPPLY  4 LEADS  OF 
HOSE  AT  ONE  TIME  AND  WILL  WORK 
AGAINST  A PRESSURE  OF  140  POUNDS. 


COMPLETE  OUTFIT  WITH  SPRAY  SO- 
LUTION CAN  BE  MOUNTED  ON  A 
WAGON.  ENGINE  CAN  BE  USED  FOR 
MANY  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  & Company 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Omaha,  Nebr.  Chicago,  111. 


Let  your  boy  make  a playground  of  his  bed,  if 
he  wants  to.  Let  him  have  his  cat  or  his  dog  or 
his  toys  with  him. 

What  difference  does  it  make,  anyhow? 
Blankets  are  durable;  and  easily  cleaned— if  you 
go  about  it  in  the  right  way. 

The  best  time  to  wash  them  is  on  a warm, 
sunny,  breezy  day  in  spring. 

The  best  way  to  wash  them  is  with  Ivory  Soap. 

Follow  the  directions  given  below  and  your 
blankets  will  be  as  clean  and  soft  and  fluffy  as 
when  you  bought  them. 

First,  shake  out  the  dust,  then  soak  in  warm  suds  of  Ivory  Soap 
for  thirty  minutes.  Work  the  blankets  up  and  down  in  the  water, 
squeeze  them  against  the  sides  of  the  tub,  and  put  them  through  the 
wringer,  loosely  adjusted,  into  another  strong  suds  of  the  same  tern, 
perature  as  the  first.  Stir  about  and  soak  for  ten  minutes,  stretch 
soiled  parts  over  a smooth  surface,  and  rub  with  a brush,  using  a little 
of  a solution  of  Ivory  Soap  cut  up  and  dissolved  in  hot  water.  Rinse 
in  several  warm  waters — or  until  both  blanket  and  water  are  clean — 
then  hang  to  dry  in  the  open  air.  Hang  the  blankets  so  that  they 
will  dry  straight.  When  perfectly  dry,  tub  the  surface  with  a soft 
flannel  cloth  and  hang  them  near  a stove  or  in  a warm  room  for  sev- 
eral hours.  For  each  pair  of  blankets,  allow  a half  cake  of  Ivory  Soap. 

Ivory  Soap-  994>loo  Per  Cent.  P lire.  I 

J> 


KNOX 

NURSERIES 


Cherry  Trees 

We  offer  for  Fall  of  1907  a number  of  two-year 
Cherry  and  a large  block  of  one-year-old,  which 
now  give  promise  of  making  fine  trees.  Our  trees 
are  the  best  the  market  affords  and  we  know  we 
can  please  you.  Car  lot  orders  especially  desired. 

Pecan  Trees 

We  also  offer  a fine  lot  of  grafted  and  budded 
paper  shell  sorts  grown  at  our  branch  in  Monticello, 
Florida.  We  will  have  plenty  of  Stuart,  Van  De- 
man, Schley,  Columbia  and  other  leading  sorts. 
They  are  first  class  and  sure  to  please.  Can  furnish 
any  sized  order  up  to  car  load  lots. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS 

VINCENNES,  INDIANA. 


THE  OLDS  AIR-COOLED  SPRAYING  OUTFIT 

Our  new  Olds  air-cooled  engine  la  Type  A designed  particu- 
larly for  spraying  work.  It  la  S h.  p.,  weighs  *50  lbs.,  does  away 
with  water  tank  and  Is  very  light  We  will  sell  the  engine  alone, 
mounted  or  unmounted,  with  or  without  sprayer. 

■end  for  our  now  catalogue  and  tall  u«  your  requirement*  In  anginas  far 

tha  farm. 

OLDS  GAS  POWER  CO.,  937  Chestnut  St.,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


The  Best  Agricultural  Sprays  in  the  World  are  the 

ftT  . PURE  PARIS  GREEN  for  Chewing  Insects. 

Lion  l BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  for  Rot,  Blight  and  Mildew. 

_ CALIFORNIA  WASH  for  San  Jose  Scale, 

rirann  I KEROSENE  EMULSION  for  Sucking  Insects.  Lice. 

\ ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  for  Chewing  Insects. 

Put  up  In  convenient  sizes,  and  at  Right  Prices.  Send  for  our  booklet  When, 
Why  and  How  to  Spray.  Mention  this  paper. 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Sprays  In  the  U.  8. 


TREES 


FOR  81  YEARS 

HAVE  MAINTAINED 
THEIR  RECORD— HIGHEST  QUALITY. 
LOW  PRICE.  We  ofler  the  only  GENUINE  STOCK  of  the 
superb  new  fruits:  KING  DAVID.  DELICIOUS.  BLACK  BEN, 
CHAMPION  and  SENATOR  Apples:  BANNER,  SUNRISE,  Grapes: 
GOLD  Plum.  FAME  Pear,  etc.  Finest  stock  f TADK  LOUISIANA,  MO. 
in  the  U.  S.  ol  all  leading  commercial  sorts.  Rockport.  Illinois 

W/„  D A V CASH  WEEKLY  and  want  more  AllLfjnS  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
TT  0 I A I Salesmen.  Price-list,  etc.  FREE,  w 6l\U”  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


Ot well’s  Famous  Tree  Paint 


Best  protection  In  the  world  for  trees.  Keeps  off  Borers,  Bark  Llca, 
Sun  Scald,  Rabbits  and  Mice.  Positively  guaranteed  never  to  Injure  a 
tree.  Used  on  millions  of  trees  for  10  years  in  every  state.  Puts  your 
orchard  In  a beautiful,  healthy  condition. 

More  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  and  Terms  Free.  Patented  and  Controlled  by 

W.  B.  OTWELL,  ;CARLINVILLE,  ILL. 
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American  Association  of 
Nurserymen 


Purposes  of  the  American  Association 
of  Nurserymen. 

As  this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  is 
to  be  especially  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nurserymen  and  their  or- 
ganization, The  American  Association 
of  Nurserymen,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
state,  for  the  benefit  of  the  non-mem- 
bers, just  what  the  organization  stands 
for. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a star- 
chamber  society,  which  meets  in  se- 
cret session  and  fixes  schemes  to  raise 
prices  and  lower  quality  of  nursery 
stock  at  the  same  time.  Its  sessions 
are  not  secret,  but  are  open  to  every- 
body. In  many  respects,  the  meet- 
ings of  the  association  are  much  like 
the  sessions  of  horticultural  societies. 
The  members  discuss  the  subjects  of 
varieties,  just  as  the  growers  do — but 
from  a slightly  different  standpoint. 
The  growers  discuss  varieties  of  fruits, 
that  they  may  know  the  best  varieties 
to  plant,  while  the  nurserymen  study 
the  subject  of  varieties,  that  they  may 
anticipate  the  demands  of  the  plant- 
ers. Thus  the  nurserymen  have  to 
keep  about  two  or  three  years  in  ad- 
vance of  the  planters,  in  the  discussion 
of  varieties. 

The  subject  of  grading  trees  is  also 
discussed — in  fact,  it  will  have  a 
prominent  place  on  the  program  of 
the  Detroit  meeting.  Trees  are  sold 
by  grades,  but  one  man’s  grade  does 
not  always  call  for  the  same  kind  of 
a tree  that  the  same  grade,  as  defined 
by  another  nurseryman,  calls  for. 
There  is  great  need  of  uniformity  in 
this  matter,  and  through  the  Associa- 
tion the  nurserymen  hope  to  bring 
about  better  conditions. 

How  to  grow  the  best  stock  is  dis- 
cussed in  all  its  phases — how  to  com- 
bat insects  and  diseases  which  are 
troublesome  to  nursery  stock;  how  to 
'handle  grafts  to  make  the  best 
growth;  how  to  make  grafts  so  that 
there  shall  be  little  root-gall  on  the 
trees — these  are  some  of  the  practical 
subjects  discussed.  All  nurserymen 
are  interested  in  these  subjects,  and  it 
can  be  said  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Nurserymen’s  Association  that  the 
subject  of  crown  gall  has  been  dis- 
cussed most  intelligently  before  that 
organization,  and  that  the  members 
are  sincerely  desirous  of  reducing  this 
trouble  to  the  minimum  is  shown  by 
'the  fact  that  Prof.  Hedgecock  will 
■discuss  the  same  subject  before  the 
meeting  again  at  Detroit  this  month. 

When  it  comes  to  strict  business 
•matters,  the  Association  discussed 
:such  subjects  as  tariff  charges  on  im- 
ported fruit  stocks,  changes  in  classi- 
:fications  of  nursery  stock  and  reduc- 
tions in  rates,  etc. 

The  American  Association  was  or- 
ganized thirty-one  years  ago  in  Chi- 
cago, and  has  held  annual  meetings 
ever  since.  These  meetings  have  been 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
so  that  the  nurserymen  can  be  brought 
in  touch  with  horticultural  condi- 
tions which  exist  in  different  locali- 
ties. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting 
•was  held  in  Chicago  in  June,  1900,  and 
at  that  time  N.  H.  Albaugh  of  Ohio, 
one  of  the  old  members  of  the  or- 
ganization, read  a paper  on  the  work 
of  the  Association.  In  his  talk  Mr.  Al- 
baugh referred  not  only  to  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  among 
the  members  of  the  organization,  but 
he  also  discussed  some  of  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  list  of 
varieties  grown  by  the  nurserymen 
and  planted  by  fruit-growers.  For 
instance,  referring  to  the  Kieffer 
pear,  he  said: 

“Twenty-five  years  ago  the  man 
who  said  that  the  Kieffer  pear  was 
fit  for  even  a pig  to  eat,  would  have 
been  taken  by  the  left  ear  and  led 
out  of  the  Association  as  a man  who 
was  too  ignorant  to  live  in  the  United 
States.  Yesterday  at  noon  the  des- 
sert at  our  hotel  was  Kieffer  pears, 
relished  by  all  of  us,  and  we  all  want- 
ed mere,  and  would  have  taken  more 


if  we  could  have  bribed  the  colored 
gentleman  who  flitted  around  the 
table  while  we  were  endeavoring  to 
satisfy  the  inner  man,  to  bring  us  an- 
other dish.  Today  that  despised  Kief- 
fer pear  that  had  not  any  standing 
either  on  the  earth,  in  the  heavens 
above  the  earth,  or  the  waters  under 
the  earth,  when  this  society  was 
formed  twenty-five  years  ago,  stands 
at  the  head  for  profit  and  for  flavor 
when  it  comes  out  of  the  tin  can,  of 
all  the  pears  we  have  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  lucky  nurseryman  who 
has  a hundred  thousand  first-class 
two-year-old  Kieffers  to  sell  for  de- 
livery next  fall  at  about  ten  cents 
apiece,  can  be  relieved  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  me  to  tell  it,  if  he  will 
only  hold  up  his  hand. 

“Twenty-five  years  ago  a peach  that 
is  now  growing  from  California  to 
Maine,  and  from  Canada  to  Florida, 
was  resting  in  a little  orchard  in 
South  Georgia,  all  by  itself,  and  had 
not  even  the  name  of  its  owner’s 
daughter  attached  to  it  at  that  time, 
for  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  the  El- 
berta.  Now  the  Elberta  is  the  syno- 
nym for  the  highest  color,  the  highest 
flavor,  and  the  most  financial  inter- 
est among  all  peach-growers  in  the 
United  States.” 

A letter  from  Secretary  Seager  calls 
attention  to  the  growing  membership 
of  the  Association,  and  states  that  a 
membership  of  one  thousand  would 
mean  increased  usefulness  of  the  soci- 
ety. In  regard  to  the  changing  mem- 
bership of  the  Association,  Secretary 
Seager  says: 


HOTEL  CADILLAC 
Headquarters  at  Detroit. 


“I  shall  not  forget  the  first  con- 
vention at  which  I served  as  secretary. 
It  was  held  in  1894  at  Niagara  Falls. 
On  the  front  seats  at  nearly  every  ses- 
sion sat  a row  of  nurserymen  who 
have  left  a lasting  impress  upon  the 
industry:  Robert  Douglas,  W.  Smith, 
George  W.  Campbell.  Advanced  in 
years  though  they  were,  they  were  ac- 
tively interested  in  every  discussion. 

“Many  leaders  have  passed  to  their 
reward  since  my  term  began.  Among 
them  I recall  the-  three  named  above 
who  never  attended  another  conven- 
tion; also  Wm.  Brown  Smith  of  Syra- 
cuse, who  at  the  age  of  over  eighty 
went  to  Atlanta  in  1892;  W.  J.  Peters, 
a familiar  figure  at  every  convention 
until  1905,  and  a man  whose  genial 
presence  is  sadly  missed;  J.  W.  Man- 
ning, who  was  present,  I believe,  at 
all  but  one  of  thirty  consecutive  con- 
ventions, and  I.  E.  Ilgenfritz,  whose 
name  is  still  familiar  through  the  ef- 
forts of  his  sons. 

“The  consolidations  so  frequent  in 
modern  business  life  eliminating  indi- 
viduality have  not  prevailed  in  the 
nursery  industry.  The  old  leaders  are 
in  the  business  today  as  they  were 
thirty  years  ago,  but  a full  share  of 
the  responsibility  is  carried  by  the 
younger  generation.  An  independent 
class  are  the  nurserymen.  Their  land 
is  a tangible  asset  which  canont  be 
swept  away.  Some  years  profits  are 
better  than  others,  but  actual  want 
does  not  stare  the  nursery  grower  in 
the  face,  a condition  which  often  con- 
fronts those  engaged  in  manufacture 
and  commerce  in  other  lines. 

“Another  point  which  has  impress- 
ed me  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
sons  of  nurserymen  have  taken  up  the 
work  of  their  fathers  in  preference  to 
embarking  in  new  fields.  Let  me  in- 
stance just  a few  whose  names  read- 
ily occur:  W.  C.  Barry,  the  Berckmans 
Sons,  T.  B.  Meehan,  the  Ilgenfritz 


Sons,  C.  M.  Peters,  J.  Warren  Man- 
ning, the  Chases,  Theodore  Smith,  the 
Simpsons,  the  Davis  brothers.  And 
what  a number  of  sons  are  now  com- 
ing on  to  take  up  the  work  with  those 
who  have  carried  it  so  long.  With 
the  energy  of  youth  and  the  benefit 
of  years  of  investigation  surely  the 
future  of  the  trade  is  bright  with 
promise. 

£ 

How  the  Association  Helps  Both  Nur- 
serymen and  Their  Customers. 

Fruit-growers  may  wonder  how  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen 
affects  their  relations  with  nursery- 
men. Here  is  one  way: 

Within  the  past  two  or  three  years 
the  association  has  secured  changes 
in  freight  classification  which  amount 
to  substantial  reductions  in  freight 
rates,  and  this  is  bound  to  benefit  the 
planter.  Of  course  the  nurserymen 
may  agree  to  deliver  your  trees  freight 
prepaid — but  he  has  to  add  the  freight 
charge  to  the  cost  of  the  trees,  of 
course.  Now,  the  reductions  which 
have  been  secured  by  the  association 
are  bound  to  help  the  planters.  For 
instance,  on  two  cars  of  trees  shipped 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Utah 
a saving  of  over  $70  per  car  in  freight 
was  made  on  account  of  the  new 
classification  and  rates.  In  many 
cases  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
the  freight  has-  been  saved  under  the 
new  arrangement. 

So  that  here,  at  least,  is  one  way  in 
which  the  association  has  benefited 
the  planters  of  nursery  stock. 

* 

Getting  New  Members  for  the  Nur- 
serymen’s Association. 

A letter  from  E.  Alberson,  special 
representative  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Nurserymen,  says  that  dur- 
ing the  past  year  a great  deal  of  mis- 
sionary work  has  been  done,  in  trying 
to  increase  the  membership  of  the  as- 
sociation. The  benefits  to  be  derived 
are  so  many,  and  the  expense  is  so 
small,  that  it  would  seem  that  every 
nurseryman  in  the  country  should  be 
identified  with  the  organization. 

The  various  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation have  been  sending  out  letters 
to  non-members,  and  the  publicity 
committee  has  published  in  every  hor- 
ticultural journal  in  America  notices 
regarding  the  association  and  its  work. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  the  meeting  at  Detroit  June 
12  to  14  will  not  only  be  one  of  the 
best  the  association  has  ever  held,  but 
that  it  will  be  the  largest  attended. 

* 

Entertainment  at  Detroit. 

Notwithstanding  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  at  Detroit  is  to  be  prin- 
cipally a business  meeting,  discussing 
subjects  of  practical  value  to  nursery- 
men, there  will  be  time  for  pleasure 
trips  through  the  parks  of  Detroit. 
Chairman  Ilgenfritz  of  the  entertain- 
men  committee  reports  that  his  com- 
mittee has  arranged  for  a trip  to 
Belle  Isle  Park  by  boat  and  a drive 
around  the  island  in  automobiles  and 
park  wagons.  On  another  day  a trol- 
ley ride,  will  be  taken  to  Palmer  Park, 
six  miles  out.  Mr.  Philip  Breitmeyer, 
one  of  the  leading  florists  of  the  coun- 
try, is  park  commissioner  of  Detroit, 
and  he  is  especially  anxious  to  have 
visiting  nurserymen  visit  the  parks  of 
Detroit  and  also  drive  over  the  boule- 
vards of  the  city. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  annual 
banquet  will  be  held.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  at  West  Baden, 
Ind.,  several  years  ago,  the  custom  of 
holding  a banquet  one  evening  was 
adopted.  Last  year  the  Texas  nur- 
serymen tendered  a complimentary 
banquet,  but  this  year  the  return  will 
be  made  to  the  old  custom  of  charg- 
ing members  so  much  a plate  for  the 
dinner.  The  gathering  about  the 
table  this  year  is  expected  to  be  very 
enjoyable. 

Woolly  Aphis  on  Nursery  Stock. 

In  the  May  issue  of  your  ‘ publica- 
tion we  note  young  account  of  the 
treatment  of  woolly  aphis  on  orchards 
and  nursery  trees.  I could  not  say 
much  about  treatment  of  woolly  aphis 


on  orchard  trees,  but  on  nursery  trees 
I have  had  some  experiments  that  af- 
forded me  much  satisfaction,  and  I 
believe  it  Is  the  most  economical  and 
most  effective  method  of  treating 
woolly  aphis  that  I have  seen  any 
note  of  anywhere,  and  so  I write  it  to 
you  with  the  idea  that  if  you  con- 
sider it  worth  while  you  will  publish 
it. 

In  my  early  life  I had  a crop  of  ap- 
ple trees  very  seriously  damaged  by 
woolly  aphis,  perhaps  the  entire  crop 
was  half  lost.  It  was  an  especially 
fine  lot  of  trees,  and  the  loss  to  me 
was  at  that  time  very  serious,  and  so 
I studied  the  subject  of  how  to  pre- 
vent such  losses  in  time  to  come  very 
seriously.  So  far  as  I know,  I think 
the  aphis  that  works  on  the  roots  and 
among  the  tops  of  the  trees  are  all 
the  same. 

When  I took  up  that  crop  of  trees 
at  two  years  old  I had  another  crop 
one  year  old  growing  on  ground  by 
the  side  of  this  crop,  and  I was  in 
very  serious  trouble  for  fear  I should 
lose  heavily  on  this  new  crop,  as  be- 
ing on  ground  by  the  side  of  the  crop 
that  had  suffered  such  loss,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  every  opportunity  was  of- 
fered for  woolly  aphis  to  destroy  the 
new  crop  to  a very  great  extent.  In 
my  studies  on  this  subject  I decided 
that  the  woolly  aphis  was  a small, 
weak  insect,  and  could  not  go  through 
the  ground  from  tree  to  tree,  so  it 
must  go  through  the  air,  and  if  it 
must  go  through  the  air  it  would  be 
likely  to  catch  in  th  tops  of  the  trees 
and  on  the  bodies  of  the  trees,  any 
place  where  they  could  catch  a tree 
and  begin  their  evil  work;  so  I began 
to  watch  miy  crop  of  trees  early  in  the 
season,  and  the  5th  day  of  June  I dis- 
covered small  colonies  at  work  in  the 
tops  of  the  trees.  I got  some  boys 
right  away  to  assist  us  in  destroying 
the  aphis  in  these  trees. 

We  would  go  to  a row  of  trees,  they 
were  then  small,  from  two  to  four 
feet  high,  the  branches  were  short, 
and  we  could  look  them  over  very 
rapidly.  Whenever  a colony  was 
found  we  would  rub  on  it  with  our 
finger  and  so  destroy  it.  It  was  a 
very  short  job,  and  a very  easy  job, 
and  that  colony  was  destroyed;  so  we 
went  from  tree  to  tree  and  from  row 
to  row  until  we  had  gone  over  the 
whole  plant.  It  was  but  a few  hours’ 
work  for  four  or  five  boys,  and  they 
cleaned  off  everything  they  could  find. 
One  week  later  we  went  over  the 
same  ground  the  same  way.  This 
time  we  found  quite  a few  colonies  of 
considerable  size  that  we  very  likely 
missed  the  first  time  in  going  over, 
and  a lot  of  new  colonies  that  were 
just  started.  These  colonies  were 
starting  in  the  axel  of  the  leaf,  or  in 
a little  wound  on  the  tree  somewhere. 
We  looked  carefully  the  whole  tree 
over  every  time.  This  time  we  de- 
stroyed everything  we  could  find,  and 
one  week  later  we  went  over  the  trees 
a third  time.  We  still  found  some 
that  had  apparently  been  missed  be- 
fore, colonies  of  considerable  size,  and 
a good  many  young  colonies  that  were 
just  starting.  We  destroyed  al}  we 
could. 

A week  later  we  went  over  the  trees 
again  the  fourth  time.  We  found  this 
time  some  colonies  that  were  missed 
before  getting  to  be  considerable  size, 
but  new  colonies  were  noticeably  thin- 
ner. A week  later  we  went  over  them 
the  fifth  time.  We  found  a few  we 
had  missed  before,  and  a very  few  new 
ones,  so  that  the  situation  looked 
much  brighter.  The  next  week  we 
went  over  them  the  sixth  time.  This 
time  the  amount  of  woolly  aphis  in 
the  plantation  was  very  small.  After 
this  we  examined  them  from  time  to 
time  and  found  so  little  indication  of 
woolly  aphis  that  we  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  go  over  them  again. 

The  whole  expense  of  going  over 
them  six  times  was  very  little,  the 
work  was  done  rapidly  and  easily  and 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  it 
pretty  nearly  saved  the  whole  crop. 
We  had  a few  trees  affected  with 
aphis  in  the  fall,  but  only  a few,  the 
loss  was  very  light.  Since  that  time 
we  have  several  times  had  sufficient 
aphis  so  that  we  would  go  over  our 
plant  once  or  twice,  but  never  any 
such  loss  as  we  had  the  first  time,  and 
most  years  we  have  never  done  any- 
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thing  to  keep  them  out  of  our  planta- 
tion. 

The  method  spoken  of  in  your  paper 
it  seems  to  me  might  be  effective  and 
valuable  for  orchards,  but  I think 
the  amount  of  labor  and  expense 
would  make  it  a burden  to  undertake 
to  protect  nursery  trees  in  that  way. 

I have  never  seen  any  plan  recom- 
mended that  seemed  to  me  so  eco- 
nomical and  so  promising  for  good  re- 
sults as  the  plan  I have  outlined  above. 
There  is  no  patent  on  this,  and  If  any 
of  our  brother  nurserymen  will  use  It 
and  find  It  beneficial,  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  know  that  I have 
been  helpful  to  somebody.  If  you 
think  this  worth  publishing  it  is  now 
the  season  of  the  year  to  send  out  in- 
formation of  this  kind. 

Ottawa,  Kan.  A.  WILLIS. 

^ 

The  Apple  Industry. 

A subscriber  wants  to  know  what  is 
the  general  impression  regarding  the 
future  of  apple-growing  in  this  coun- 
try. He  thinks  that  after  the  large 
crop  of  last  year,  which  was  unprofit- 
able to  many  growers,  followed  by  a 
complete  failure  this  year,  the  apple 
industry  has  received  a blow  from 
which  it  will  not  soon  recover. 

Many  other  persons  are  doubtless 
looking  at  the  matter  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  but  the  conservative 
man  is  not  discouraged. 

In  the  first  place,  take  last  year’s 
crop.  It  was  unsatisfactory  in  many 
ways.  The  codling  moth  took  entire- 
ly too  large  a percentage  of  the  crop 
in  many  orchards — but  this  difficulty 
can  be  overcome;  Indeed,  it  was  over- 
come last  year  by  many  growers. 
Then,  after  the  crop  was  ready  to 
harvest,  not  many  growers  were  pre- 
pared to  handle  their  crop,  and  prices 
were  unsatisfactory.  The  buyers  did 
not  pay  as  high  prices  as  the  growers 
expected,  and  even  if  prices  had  been 
satisfactory,  it  was  a physical  impos- 
sibility for  the  buyers  in  the  field  to 
have  handled  the  crop.  Growers 
should  have  been  prepared  to  handle 
their  own  fruit.  So  that  the  low 
prices  could  have  been  overcome,  to 
a large  degree.  Prices  have  been  gen- 
erally satisfactory  throughout  the  sea- 
son, and  the  buyer  who  bought  good 
fruit  and  kept  it  properly  has  made 
money  on  the  deal.  Last  year’s  un- 
satisfactory conditions,  therefore, 

could  have  been  largely  overcome. 

This  year’s  failure,  of  course,  could 
not  have  been  prevented,  for  it  is  due 
to  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 
Yet  if  the  growers  had  made  the 
most  of  last  year’s  crop  they  would 
have  been  in  condition  to  have  missed 
a crop  this  season. 

It  is  getting  to  be  a serious  question 
as  to  whether  one  can  make  much 
money  out  of  apples  if  this  crop  has 
to  compete  for  the  owner’s  time  and 
attention  with  every  other  crop  on  the 
farm.  But  if  orchards  are  given  the 
proper  care,  and  arrangements  are 
made  to  handle  the  crop  properly, 
there  is  no  reason  for  apple-growers 
to  lose  interest  in  their  business.  The 
setbacks  which  have  come  to  the  ap- 
ple industry  are  not  greater  than  those 
which  have  visited  the  business  of 
feeding  cattle  or  hogs,  raising  horses 
and  other  branches  of  farm  work.  We 
can  all  remember  the  unprofitable 
days  of  raising  horses — and  yet  the 
man  who  persisted  when  others  be- 
came discouraged  has  made  a lot  of 
money  at  the  business. 

^ ^ 

Fruit  Trees  Not  All  Killed  in  Western 
Michigan. 

It  seems  that  mention  in  a recent 
issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  of  the 
damage  to  fruit  trees  and  plants  in 
Western  Michigan  were  slightly  mis- 
leading, in  that  it  was  not  definitely 
stated  that  the  loss  is  confined  prin- 
cipally to  the  narrow  belt  along  the 
lake  shore;  farther  from  the  lake 
there  was  little  damage,  it  seems,  as 
is  explained  by  the  following  letter 
from  a subscriber  at  Paw  Paw,  Mich., 
which  we  are  glad  has  a better  report 
to  make: 

“In  The  Fruit-Grower  of  April,  I 
note  an  item  regarding  the  destruc- 
tion of  fruit  trees  in  West  Michigan  by 
the  October  frosts  (or  freeze)  which 
I think  is  a great  injustice  to  the 
fruit-growers  of  Southwest  Michigan. 
The  objectionable  feature  of  the  item 
is  as  to  what  section  constitutes  West 
Michigan.  If  the  item  had  confined 
the  damage  done  in  the  locality  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Michigan,  where  the 
greatest  damage  occurred,  according 
to  reports,  it  would  not  have  conveyed 
an  idea  at  large  that  the  whole  sec- 
tion of  West  Michigan  had  been 
ruined. 


“This  town  is  located  about  forty 
miles  east  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  in 
the  heart  of  the  finest  grape  belt,  as 
well  as  other  fruit,  in  the  whole  state 
of  Michigan,  and  as  yet  there  are  none 
who  have  found  their  orchards  or 
vineyards  damaged  by  the  freeze  of 
last  October.  I have  twenty  acres  set 
to  fruit;  about  six  hundred  bearing 
cherry  trees,  fifty  apple  trees  bearing, 
and  about  two  thousand  young  grape 
vines,  and  no  damage  done  them.  All 
look  fine. 

“The  facts  are  that  there  has  been 
no  damage  done  here  so  great  as  by 
the  continual  ‘chronic  kicker.’  Year 
after  year  the  howl  goes  up  and  out 
that  our  trees  and  fruit  are  all  killed. 
From  day  to  day  you  meet  these  kick- 
ers who  abound  throughout  the  land, 
and  the  first  question  is,  ’How  is  your 
fruit?  Mine  is  all  killed.  We  are 
not  going  to  have  any.’  But  in  fact, 
as  the  last  four  or  five  years  have 
proven,  we  have  had  the  ‘bumper 
crops’  of  the  whole  history.  Our  fruit 
belt  is  all  right.” 


The  Re  asonWh  y 
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Order  of  Ripening  of  Peach  Varieties. 

In  a brief  report  of  three  peaches  in 
my  orchard  in  McDonald  County,  Mo., 
for  the  year  1906,  published  in  your 
March  issue,  1907,  I stated  that  the 
Carman  peach  ripened  before  the  Tri- 
umph, the  former  in  June  and  the  lat- 
ter in  July.  There  was  a week  or  ten 
days  difference  between  them.  My 
statement  is  based  upon  memory,  aid- 
ed by  memoranda  made  at  the  time, 
and  the  fact  that  the  descriptions  of 
these  two  varieties  as  given  in  the 
American  Horticultural  Manual,  by 
Budd  and  Hansen,  corresponds  accu- 
rately with  the  peaches  mentioned, 
though  they  say  Carman  ripens 
“early”  and  Triumph  “very  early.” 
In  my  orchard  they  are  both  just 
north  of  the  middle,  the  Carman  being 
nearest  the  middle,  and  the  Triumph 
but  on  row  removed.  The  rows  run 
east  and  west.  Admiral  Dewey  rip- 
ened with  Triumph,  and  they  finished 
together  a week  after  Carman  was 
gone. 

I have  no  excuse  to  offer  for  Car- 
man not  ripening  according  to  the 
books.  Those  three  varieties  are  fine 
peaches,  and  make  a crop  where 
Elberta  made  practically  none.  But 
for  the  fact  of  the  peaches  them- 
selves tallying  with  the  authoritative 
description  as  stated,  there  might  be  a 
suspicion  of  error  in  tagging  at  the 
nursery,  or  of  a mistake  in  platting 
the  orchard  at  the  time  of  setting 
out.  To  be  sure,  either  one  of  these 
errors  might  still  have  occurred,  the 
peach  resembling  so  closely  the  de- 
scription, that  only  an  expert  in  clas- 
sification could  discover  the  differ- 
ence. 

In  your  April  issue,  A.  F.  Tenney, 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  commenting  upon 
my  report,  states  that  Carman  ripens 
in  his  country  about  August  26th, 
and  designates  that  as  “early.”  My 
Carman  ripened  the  last  week  in  June, 
the  Triumph  and  Admiral  Dewey  the 
first  week  in  July,  according  to  my 
notes  made  at  the  time.  As  stated, 
my  orchard  is  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  Missouri,  considerably  south  of  the 
Massachusetts  latitude. 

I should  like  to  know  a variety  of 
very  late  peach  that  will  ripen  in  the 
late  fall  about  October  in  the  latitude 
of  South  Missouri.  Who  can  give  me 
this  information?  Mr.  Tenney’s 
article  is  very  instructive.  We  should 
have  more  communications  of  that 
sort.  DR.  H.  O.  BEESON. 

Missouri. 
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The  enlarged  diagram  above  tells 
the  story. 

If  you  examine  it  you  will  notice 
that  it  is  composed  of  five  different 
layers. 

In  fact,  Amatite  is  made  on  a 
different  principle  from  any  other 
roofing.  Instead  of  a smooth  skin 
coating  made  to  receive  a coat  of 
paint , Amatite  has  a rough  surface 
of  small  particles  of  hard  silicious 
rock  such  as  seen  in  quartz  or  other 
hard  stone  when  examined  under  a 
microscope. 

This  mineral  surface  is  chosen 
for  its  weather-resisting  qualities, 
and  does  away  absolutely  with 
painting  and  coating. 


Underneath  the  mineral  surface 
are  alternate  layers  of  long-fibre, 
wool-stock  felt  of  the  best  grade, 
and  between  each  sheet  and  under 
the  mineral  surface  on  the  top  is  a 
layer  of  a specially  prepared  Coal 
Tar  Pitch,  the  greatest  waterproof- 
ing material  known. 

This  short  description  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  how  carefully 
Amatite  is  constructed  and  what 
effective  protection  it  will  give 
against  weather  of  all  kinds. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

The  best  proof,  however,  is  to  see 
a Sample,  which  we  will  send  to  any 
one  free  upon  receipt  of  name  and 
address.  Write  to  nearest  office. 


- Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Cleveland  Allegheny  Kansas  City 
St.  Louis  Boston  Minneapolis  Philadelphia 
New  Orleans  Cincinnati  London,  Eng. 


No -Tar  Roofing 

Defies  Time,  Water,  Sparks,  Cinders,  Wind 

“No-Tar”  Roofing  has  a surface  as  hard  as  flint— It  Is  flint!  Can’t 
catch  fire  from  sparks  or  cinders.  It’s  as  flexible  as  rubber— and  abso- 
lutely waterproof.  It’s  tougher  than  leather.  Costs  less  and  lasts  longer 
than  shingles,  iron  or  steel.  Won’t  run  in  the  hot  sun.  The  building 
that  has  a “No-Tar”  Roof  protection  will  last  longest. 

Accepted  by  all  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  who  charge  25  per  cent 
less  for  insuring  buildings  protected  by  “No-Tar”  Roofing  than  for 
buildings  with  shingle  roofs. 

For  Store  Buildings  and  Factories  Ing  is  far  more 

durable  and  satisfactory  for  flat  or  steep  roofs  than  tin  or  gravel  roofing. 
Will  not  rot,  rust  or  run. 

For  Barns  and  Outbuildings 

sorts  of  buildings.  Nothing  better  or  cheaper  for  siding  houses,  out- 
buildings, etc.  All  joints  water  tight.  “No-Tar"  Roofing  keeps  stock 
and  poultry  snug,  safe  and  warm  in  coldest  weather.  Quick  and  easy  to 
lay.  Exceedingly  popular  among  farmers,  stock  raisers  and  pouitrymen. 
p tt  _ f_.  _ “No-Tar”  Roofing  will  add  immensely  to  the  appear- 
i Or  nouses  ance  of  your  residence.  Use  it  on  your  new  house  or 
cover  the  old,  leaky  shingle  roof  with  “No-Tar”  Roofing  and  avoid  dis- 
aster from  water  or  fire.  “No-Tar”  Roofing  is  a non-conductor  of  heat 
or  cold  Keeps  your  house  warm  in  the  winter  and  cool  in  the  summer. 
Try  it  on  your  porch  or  kitchen. 

p r»  . 1 * When  we  send  you  the  Free  Sample 

r ree  oamples  to  1 est  of  ”No-Tar”  Roofing  we  Will  tell  you 

ten  ways  to  test  it  and  prove  its  superiority  to  any  other  roofing. 

D ^ ^1.  This  book  tells  “How  to  Do  Your  Own  Roof- 
X ree  1x001  DOOK  ing.”  TV  lls  how  to  make  Valleys,  Gutters, 
Flashings,  etc.  How  to  Measure  a Roof.  Explains  the  whole  roofing 
proposition.  We  6end  the  book  FREE,  postpaid,  on  request.  Get  “No- 
Tar”  Roofing  from  your  local  dealer.  Special  nails  ana  cement  FREE. 

The  Heppes  Co.,2^03  Fillmore  Street, Chicago 

Dealers,  Attention  — Write  for  FREE  PLAN,  by  which  you  can  quickly 
build  up  a profitable  Roofing  Department. 


Valuable  Grape  Bulletin  from  Texas. 

The  Texas  Experiment  Station  has 
issued  Bulletin  No.  88,  “Length  of  Life 
of  Vines  of  Various  Species  and  Vari- 
eties of  Grapes;  Profitableness,  and 
by  What  Diseases  Seriously  Affected,” 
which  will  be  of  great  value  to  per- 
sons who  wish  to  grow  grapes  in 
Texas.  The  bulletin  is  written  by  T. 
V.  Munson,  Denison,  Texas,  who  has 
given  many  years  to  the  study  of  the 
grape,  and  who  has  originated  some 
of  the  best  varieties  for  Southern  sec- 
tions; during  the  past  twenty  years 
Mr.  Munson  has  cared  for  an  experi- 
mental vineyard  of  many  varieties, 
and  his  tables  showing  the  character- 
istics of  different  varieties,  under  con- 
ditions which  exist  at  his  place,  are 
very  valuable. 

The  bulletin  illustrates  some  of  the 
varieties  which  have  been  originated 
in  Texas,  and  which  are  recommend- 
ed for  planting  there.  The  book  will 
be  sent  free  to  residents  of  Texas  who 
write  to  the  Texas  Experiment  Station, 
College  Station,  Texas,  and  ask  for  a 
copy  of  the  same. 


Money  Lost  in  Jolts 


Can  you  estimate  how  much  your  wagon — and  loads  of  stock,  fruit  and  pro- 
duce— are  Injured  by  lack  of  springs?  It  may  seem  much  when  only  given  a 
passing  thought — but  those  who  have  tried  bolster  springs  know  that  It  Is  con- 
siderable. Harvey  Bolster  Springs  are  made  of  the  finest  spring  steel,  tempered 
to  the  point  of  perfection,  rigidly  tested  and  tried.  They  fit  any  wagon. 

We  unreservedly  guarantee  these  springs  for  all  time.  If,  from  any  defect 
of  material  or  workmanship,  a Harvey  Spring  does  not  give  satisfaction,  at  any 
time — one  year  or  ten  years — we  will  make  It  good  without  a word  of  argument. 

FREE  TRIAL  OF  HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRING 

Every  dealer  Is  authorized  to  let  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  out  on  80  days’ 
free  trial.  If  they  fall  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  return  them  and  the  trial 
will  not  cost  one  cent. 

We  sell  through  dealers — It's  more  economical  and  you  see  what  you  re  get- 
ting before  buying.  If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Harvey  Bolster  Springs,  ask  him 
to  write  us  mentioning  your  name.  We'll  send  him  prices  and  TOU  WILL  GET 
A USEFUL  SOUVENIR  with  full  particulars  about  Harvey  Bolster  Springs.  It 

Is  a pleasure  to  ride  In  a farm  wagon  with  Harvey  Bolster  Springs.  

HARVEY  SPRING  COMPANY,  147  Carver  Ave.,  RACINE.  WISCONSIN 


Tobacco  Dust  - Woolly  Aphis 

No  practicable  method  of  fighting  woolly  aphis  was  found  until  it  was 
learned  that  Tobacco  Dust  was  a sure  and  safe  remedy.  Now  the  use  of 
Tobacco  Dust  is  recommended  by  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station  as  the 
best  way  to  fight  this  insect. 

We  Sell  Tobacco  Dust  in  Any  Quantity 

Send  for  circular  quoting'  prices.  Tobacco  Dust  is  applied  about  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  and  is  worth  what  it  costs  as  a fertilizer. 

Mayer  Fertilizer  6 J.  Co.,  5520  Bulwer  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Also  Mann  facto  rers  of  the  Celebrated  Anchor  Brand  Fertilisers. 
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Write  Me 

A Postal 
for  a Price 

Say  — Quote  me  prices  on 
your  Split  Hickory  Vehicles. 
That’s  all  you  need  to  do.  I 
will  send  you  free  my  big:  1907 
Split  Hickory  Vehicle  Book.  It 
19  bigger  and  better  this  year 
than  ever  before,  and  contains 
photographs  of  over  125  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles— also  photo- 
. graphs  of  a full  line  high-grade 
, Harness.  I will  quote  you  direct 
/prices  from  my  factory  which  will 
■ save  you  from  30%  to  50%  on  High- 
'Grade  SplitHickory  Buggies. 

/ Sell  Direct  to  You 

on  30  Days ’ 
FREE  Trial 

My  big  Buggy  Book  gives  nil  kinds  of  informa- 
tion-how high-grade  buggies  are  made.howthey 
are  upholstered,  how  they  are  trimmed,  how 
they  are  painted.  It  tells  the  whole  buggy  story. 
Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  guaranteed  for  two 
years.  My  J.907  Split  Hickory  Special  Top  Buggy  has 
more  exclusive  features  than  any  other  buggy  on  the 
market— 40%  more.  I run  one  entire  factory  for  the 
exclusive  manufacture  of  this  special  buggy.  All  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles 
are  made  to 
order,  giving  i 


you  choice  of 
finish  and 
Other  options, 
Write  me  a postal 
today— NOW,  while 
you  think 
about  it. 


Address  me  per- 
sonally. 

H.  C.  PHELPS, 

Pres.  Ohio  Car- 
riage Mfg.  Co, 
Station  46 
Cincinnati,  0, 


The  Hawkeye 

TreeProtectors 

will  protectyour  youngtrees 
against  Rabbits,  Mice,  in 
fact  ALL  Kinds  of  tree 
gnawers  as  well  as  Sunscald, 
Blistering,  at  a cost  of  a frac- 
tion of  a cent  per  tree.  It 
will  protect  as  long  as  the 
tree  needs  protection.  It 
ALWAYS  gives  SATIS- 
FACTION. 

PRICES: 

100  Protectors  . . $ .75 
1000  Protectors  . . 5.00 

Sample  and  Circular  FREE.  PROMPT  Shipment. 

Burlington  Basket  Company 

BURLINGTON,  IOWA 


While  They  Last 

We  Will  Be  Glad  to  Forward  You. 

Without  Cost  a Copy 
of  the 

Special 

"Jamestown  Exposition” 
Number  of 

Seaboard  Magazine” 

handsomely  Illustrated — containing  a de- 
tailed description  of  the  various  features 
of  the  Exposition,  as  well  as  many  In- 
teresting articles  devoted  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  development  of 
the  South  and  the  territory  reached  by 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 

We  make  no  charge  for  our  Maga- 
zine, but  take  pleasure  In  sending  same 
upon  request,  In  order  that  you  may 
know  of  the  many  excellent  advantages 
and  possibilities  existing  In  our  mild 
climate  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
profits  others  are  realizing  dally  along 
our  line. 

The  Seaboard  traverses  six  Southern 
states  and  Is  In  position  to  offer  a varl- 
lety  of  opportunities  not  surpassed  any- 
where. The  magazine  will  Interest  and 
assist  you. 

The  demand  for  this  special  edition  Is 
great,  and  you  should,  therefore,  send 
today  before  the  supply  Is  exhausted. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 
General  Industrial  Agent, 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway, 
Dept.  G.  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 


For  Finest  Farms 

Pine  and  hard  wood  timber,  write  to 
O.  R.  McREA,  CAMDEN,  ARKANSAS 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 

CEMENT  BLOCKS 

Brick,  Fence  Posts,  Drain  Tile,  etc. 
We  furnish  the  machine  and  instructions. 

SAVE  MONEY  on  your  buildings. 

RIG  MflNFY  making  blocks  to  sell. 
DIU  IVIUINCI  write  for  free  booklet. 

REED  MFG.  CO.,  Bo>  132  Springfield.  Ohio 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always  men- 
tion The  Fruit-Grower. 


Fighting  Plum  Curculio. 

Having  received  several  Inquiries 
about  the  white  arsenic  solution  I 
spoke  of  last  month  In  the  article  con- 
cerning the  plum  curculio,  I thought 
there  might  be  others  who  would  like 
to  know  moire  concerning  It,  so  I write 
this  hoping  it  may  reach  them  In  the 
June  Fruit-Grower  and  be  of  use  this 
year. 

White  arsenic  solution — put  two 
pounds  white  arsenic  and  four  pounds 
sal  soda  in  two  gallons  water  and  boil 
until  clear,  or  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes.  It  Is  then  ready  to  use. 
As  it  is  heavier  than  the  lime  water 
and  vitriol  already  in  the  spray  tank, 
we  stir  up  well  with  a hoe  before 
starting  for  the  orchard. 

A great  many  of  the  plum  orchards 
of  this  section  have  been  pulled  out 
in  the  laast  ten  years  because  of  the 
trouble  of  spraying,  or  rather  the 
owners  relied  on  catching  the  curcu- 
lio, or  on  inefficient  spraying.  The 
“fungus  rot”  is  as  great  an  enemy 
with  us  as  the  curculio  and  when 
either  is  in  evidence  we  give  the  trees 
a storm  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
poison.  In  addition  to  the  spray  we 
go  carefully  over  every  tree  and 
punch  off  every  rotten  plum,  or  one 
with  the  skin  cracked  or  broken,  or 
one  with  a particle  of  the  brown  fun- 
gus adhering  to  it. 

After  our  large  crop  of  1895,  we 
set  out  1,000  more  trees  and  by  the 
time  they  came  into  bearing  the  cur- 
culio and  rot  threatened  to  drive  us 
out  of  business,  as  they  did  so  many 
others.  We  had  2,000  trees  and 
thought  that  was  the  time  to  stay  in 
business.  So  we  gently  laid  the  bug 
catcher  away  in  the  fence  corner  and 
went  to  war  armed  with  spraying 
rods  and  forked  sticks  with  which 
latter  we  poke  off  the  rotten  plums 
whenever  they  appear,  during  the 
summer  or  in  plum  harvest.  The 
pickers  have  rigid  orders  never  to 
leave  a tree  with  a rotten  or  rotting 
plum  on  it.  During  the  winter  we 
go  through  and  knock  off  every 
“mummy,”  as  we  call  the  dried  up 
plums,  with  the  forked  sticks.  This 
is  done  easily  when  the  trees  are  bare 
and  the  “mummies”  contain  rot  spores 
which  they  carry  over  until  summer. 

We  used  to  pick  out  the  stung 
plums  from  under  the  trees,  but  the 
time  had  better  be  spent  in  spraying 
and  then  there  will  be  fewer  plums  to 
fall.  Everything  goes  on  the  ground 
and  we  rely  entirely  on  feasting  the 
curculio  so  generously  and  compul- 
sorily on  arsenic  that  he  troubles  us 
very  little. 

We  spray  plums: 

1st — Before  leaves  are  out  with 
lime-sulfur  mixture  instead  of  Bor- 
deaux to  kill  San  Jose  scale  also. 

2nd — Immediately — after  petals  fall, 
with  Bordeaux  and  arsenic. 

3rd — One  week  after  with  same. 

4th — Ten  days  later  with  same. 

5th — About  July  15,  i.  e.  three 
weeks  before  early  varieties  are  ripe. 

If  rot  curculio  appears  between 
these  dates  we  spray. 

We  use  a Duplex  power  sprayer 
bought  of  Wallace  Machinery  Co.,  of 
Champaign,  111.  This  gives  all  the 
pressure  needed.  We  use  from  80  to 
140  pounds  pressure.  An  even  pres- 
sure of  100  pounds  is  sufficient  for 
first  class  results.  If  some  growers 
who  use  hand  pumps  would  attach 
steam  guages  to  them  they  would  be 
surprised  at  the  low  pressure  at 
which  they  are  spraying.  Pressure 
counts. 

All  this  seems  a great  deal  of  trou- 
ble to  the  uninitiated,  but  it  pays. 
In  fact,  we  do  not  see  how  less  vigi- 
lance can  lead  anywhere  near  success, 
f hope  these  few  points  will  be  of  as 
much  profit  to  other  growers  as  they 
are  to  us,  and  at  a much  less  cost. 

WM.  P.  GILL. 

Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Fruit-Growing  in  Europe. 

That  the  United  States  is  the  great- 
est corn,  wheat  and  cotton  producing 
country  in  the  world  is  a well-known 
fact.  That  this  country  is  also  first 
not  only  in  the  quantity  of  fruit  pro- 
duced, but  as  well  in  scientific  meth- 
ods of  fruit-growing,  is  not  so  gener- 
ally known. 

Europe  is  far  ahead  of  us  in  scien- 
tific general  farming,  because  there 
land  is  scarce,  expensive  and  worn 
out  by  centuries  of  cultivation,  while 
our  cheap,  newer  and  more  fertile 
soils  have  not  made  intensive  culture 
so  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  fruit  raising  in 
Europe  has  remained  behind  that  of 
the  “States.”  This  probably  because 
better  climatic  conditions  (less  drouth 


and  late  frosts)  and  almost  absence  of 
fungus  diseases  and  insect  pests  (ex- 
cept on  the  grapes),  have  not  rendered 
specialization  imperative  In  Europe. 

“Necessity  Is  the  mother  of  Inven- 
tion,” and  it  Is  probable  that  without 
the  enemies  our  fruit-growers  have  to 
contend  with,  scientific  fruit-growing 
would  not  have  developed  to  such  an 
extent  in  most  of  the  states  of  the 
Union.  It  is  not  only  the  greater  de- 
mand for  fruit  that  has  created  the 
commercial  orchard,  but  mainly  the 
necessity  to  specialize  and  systematize 
to  better  cope  with  adverse  condi- 
tions. 

My  contention  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  only  the  grape  has 
reached  a high  state  of  cultivation  In 
Europe,  it  being  the  only  fruit  that 
suffers  extensively  from  fungus  and 
insects  (phylloxera,  peronospera,  oid- 
ium),  while  the  commercial  orchard 
is  practically  unknown  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  few  specialties. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  look  at 
it:  Either  our  systematic  cultivation 
has  rendered  our  trees  more  subject 
to  disease  (and  no  one  will  pretend 
it),  or  the  enemies  of  our  fruit  trees 
have  forced  us  to  a wonderful  system 
of  scientific  fruit  farming. 

The  old  country  produces  most  of 
the  fruit  they  consume,  but  8t  Is  most- 
ly grown  in  the  small  farm  orchard 
and  put  on  the  market  loose  and  un- 
sorted by  the  everywhere  existent  co- 
operatives. The  wholesale  dealer 
does  the  sorting. 

There  are,  though,  some  instances 
of  large  fruit  plantations.  So  the 
grape,  also  oranges  and  lemons  in  the 
south,  very  high  growing  cherry 
trees  planted  along  almost  every  pub- 
lic highway  In  Germany,  as  described 
tin  January  Fruit-Grower,  century-old 
walnut  trees  on  the  main  road  of 
Western  Switzerland.  The  only  large 
apple  and  pear  orchards  I know  of  in 
Europe  are  to  be  found  in  Central 
Switzerland,  and  they  are  very  well 
taken  care  of,  and  In  the  Normandy 
(north  of  France),  where  they  are 
mostly  left  to  grow  wild,  the  fruit  be- 
ing almost  exclusively  used  for  apple 
and  pear  cider  and  brandies. 

The  exports  of  fruit  from  countries 
of  Europe  are  almost  restricted  to 
grapes,  from  France  and  Spain;  or- 
anges, lemons  and  figs,  from  Italy 
and  Spain;  apples  and  pears,  from 
Switzerland  to  Germany,  while  France 
export^  large  quantities  of  dried 
prunes  and  apricots,  Spain  raisins  and 
Greece  currants.  The  canning  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  has  hardly  developed 
to  an  extensive  industry  in  Europe 
yet,  on  account  of  prejudice  of  the 
consumer  against  canned  goods. 

Generally  speaking,  Europe  is 
twenty  years  behind  us  in  fruit- 
growing. The  great  majority  of  the 
European  fruit  trees  are  nameless. 
Systematic  cultivation  and  pruning  are 
in  their  infancy.  About  the  only  point 
where  they  are  ahead  of  us  there  is  in 
rejuvenation  of  old  trees  by  top  graft- 
ing. They  have  not  started  to  plant 
ready-grafted  or  budded  young  trees 
to  any  extent  yet,  the  home  grown 
seedlings  being  grafted  at  eight  to 
ten  years  of  age  and  regrafted  every 
ten  to  twenty  years,  as  soon  as  they 
show  signs  of  decadence.  Their  slow- 
er methods  may  be  the  cause  of  their 
fruit  trees  living  for  generations,  while 
our  intensive  cultivation  makes  our 
trees  so  short  lived. 

Increased  demand  for  fruit  by 
greater  prosperity  and  better  standard 
of  living,  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  the 
government  agricultural  departments, 
have  induced  European  farmers  to 
adopt  better  and  quicker  methods  in 
fruit-growing.  Great  progress  has  al- 
ready been  made,  especially  in  France 
and  Switzerland.  I do  not  doubt 
that  these  two  countries  particularly, 
with  their  more  suitable  Climate,  with 
their  excellent  laws  organizing  fight 
of  plant  diseases  ag  soon  as  they  ap- 
pear, will  ultimately  be  serious  com- 
petitors to  the  American  fruit  export- 
ers on  the  markets  of  the  two  largest 
fruiit  importing  countries — England 
and  Germany. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  very  much 
afraid  of  that  competition,  however. 
Before  they  will  be  ready  for  business 
we  will  have  “beaten”  them  by  still 
greater  Improvement  of  our  methods 
and  varieties. 

C.  GRANDPIERRE. 

Greenville  (Wayne  Co.),  Mo. 

The  Arkansas  Orchard  Planting 
Co.,  with  general  offices  in  the  Mis- 
souri Trust  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ex- 
pects a large  peach  crop  from  its  100- 
acre  orchard  in  Pike  County,  Ark. 
This  company  has  large  orchards 
there,  but  only  100  acres  are  old 
enough  to  bear.  The  peaches  will  be 
sold  at  the  orchard. 


Why  carry  loads  of  water  to  spray!  Do  the 
work  more  effectually,  quickly  and  easily  by 
applying  the  insect  poison  direct  with  the 

ACME  POWDER  GUN 

it  puts  the  powder  right  to  the  spot — under 
and  all  about  the  leaves  and  stems.  __  Bugs, 
worms  and  insects  can’t  escape;  and  just  a 
puff  to  the  plant  does  the  business.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  It,  send  $1.00  and  his  name — we 
will  ship  Powder  Gun,  charges  paid.  Handles 
any  kind  of  powder  insecticide.  Ask  for  little 
book  for  particulars,  sent  free. 


i 
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POTATO  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  # 
Box 630  Traverao  City,  Mlchlgan^^^^^^ 


JRST  POTATO  & 
ORCHARD  SPRAYER 


ON  FREE  TRIAL.', 

No  money  in  advance — Pay  whan 
convenient.  Sprays  Everything — 

Trees;  Potatoes,  Truck, etc.  4 row* 
at  a time — 20  acres  a day.  Doubles 
Your  Prop—  extra  yield  one  acra 
will  pay  it  first  aeason.  A boy  can 
operate  it.  GUARANTEED  FIVE 
YEARS.  Wholesale  Price  (where 
no  agent).  AGENTS  WANTED. 
After  trial,  if  you  keep  it — pay  when  you  can.  Special  FREE 
OFFER  for  first  one  in  each  locality.  “SPRAYING  GUIDE"  and 
full  information  FREE.  Write  Todav.  We  Pay  Freight.  d* 

H.  L.  HURST  MFG  CO.,  I 51  North  St.,Canton,0. 


TBE  Hoover  Digger 


Clean.  last 
work.  It  stands 
the  wear  and 
tear. 


Favorite  in  every  great  pota- 
to growing  district.  Get  free  catalog. 

| The  Hoover-Pront  Co.,  Lock  Box  68,  Avery,  0. 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 

at  Small  Cost  with 

’s  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1 to  40  H.  P.  Also  Bono  Cot- 
ters, hand  and  power,  for  the  ponl- 
trymen:  Farm  Feed  Mills,  Gra- 
ham Flour  Hand  Mills,  Grit  and 
Shell  Mills.  Send  for  catalogue, 
WILSON  BROS.,  Sole  Mfra* 
Dept*  O Easton.  Pa. 


Nurserymen’s 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  or- 
der will  convince  you  of  their  superior- 
ity. Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Everg'reenNurseries 

Established  1867. 
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Croj)  Reports  for  June  1. 

This  month  The  Fruit-Grower’s  crop 
i ports  do  not  materially  change  the 
situation  as  reported  last  month,  but 
the  reports  are  little  more  definite. 
Our  cards  were  mailed  on  the  21st,  and 
most  of  the  reports  were  dated  May 
23.  A few  days  later,  however,  or 
about  the  26th,  a very  severe  cold 
wave  swept  over  the  country,  and  kill- 
ing frosts  occurred  as  far  south  as  the 
south  line  of  Nebraska,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  killing  frosts  occurred  in 
Kentucky  and  Ohio.  On  account  of 
these  storms,  therefore,  the  reports 
dated  the  23d  are  not  conclusive,  for 
great  damage  may  have  been  done 
after  that  date. 

Arkansas  still  has  a good  report  for 
both  apples  and  peaches,  and  Okla- 
homa also  reports  good  prospects.  In 
New  York  state  the  outlook  is  good 
for  a good  apple  crop,  and  trees  are 
blossoming  very  late.  In  Oregon  and 
parts  of  the  state  of  Washington,  pros- 
pects for  apples  continue  good.  These 
states  are  the  ones  which  have  the 
most  hopeful  reports,  and  these  are 
the  ones  to  which  the  fruit-buyers  are 
looking  with  longing  eyes. 

In  the  Middle  West  the  reports  are 
even  more  discouraging  than  they 
were  a month  ago.  Some  blossoms 
which  had  passed  the  different  freezes 
finally  succumbed  on  May  13,  and  the 
destruction  of  tree  fruits  is  almost 
complete. 

Small  fruits  are  showing  up  better 
than  had  been  expected,  and  these 
crops  will  no  doubt  turn  out  fairly 
well.  Prices  of  strawberries  which 
have  been  marketed  have  ranged  high, 
and  indications  point  to  good  prices 
for  all  other  berries  to  be  marketed 
farther  north.  All  small  fruits  will 
be  late,  however — some  sections  re- 
port strawberries  as  much  as  thirty 
days  late.  There  being  no  later  fruits 
for  canning  purposes,  the  demand  for 
small  fruits  is  expected  to  be  excep- 
tionally good,  and  high  prices  ought 
to  prevail. 

The  summary  of  our  reports  this 
month  follows: 

Rogers,  Ark.— Both  peaches  and  ap- 
ples promise  well  here,  and  growers 
are  in  a hopeful  mood. 

Horatio,  Ark. — Peaches  promise  a 
good  crop  here,  and  it  is  estimated  the 
crop  from  this  place  will  reach  300 
carloads. 

Bentonville,  Ark. — Strawberries  were 
about  one-fourth  crop.  Blackberries 
and  raspberries  promise  great  crops. 
Grapes  about  half  a crop.  On  high 
ground  we  will  have  a good  many 
peaches,  although  Elbertas  are  light  in 
places.  Plums  and  cherries  less  than 
half  a crop.  Very  little  injury  to  ap- 
ples, and  we  should  have  60  per  cent 
of  a crop;  Ben  Davis  not  so  good  as 
usual,  but  Winesap,  Arkansas  Black 
and  Jonathan  are  better.  We  are  south 
of  the  frost  belt.  — I.  B.  L. 

DeQueen,  Ark. — We  have  EJberta 
peaches  here;  good  crop. — -O.  C.  L. 

Rifle,  Colo. — We  will  have  a few 
sour  cherries,  a few  Japanese  plums 
and  quite  a sprinkling  of  native  plums. 
Apples  promise  light  crop;  the  only 
apples  we  will  have  will  be  from  late 
blooms  which  put  out  after  the  freeze. 
— G.  W.  H. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo. — The  crop  sit- 
uation looks  a little  better  than  it  did 
at  last  report;  still  our  crop  will  be 
light — much  smaller  than  for  many 
years. 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo. — Light  crop  of 
strawberries,  as  well  as  other  berries 
and  grapes.  No  peaches,  and  few  cher- 
ries and  plums.  Apples  all  killed  ex- 
cept Rome  Beauty  and  Janets.  No 
fruit  worth  mentioning  here,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  codling  moth  will 
starve. — J.  H.  C. 

Fruita,  Colo. — About  half  a crop  of 
strawberries,  begin  ripening  June  1. 
Other  small  fruits  promise  good  crops, 
and  so  do  grapes  where  not  uncovered 
too  early.  Few  peaches  in  this  sec- 
tion; some  plums  and  cherries.  We 
will  have  probably  10  per  cent  of  crop 
of  apples.  Fruit  is  scattering  in  most 
orchards,  but  on  some  high  points 
there  will  be  a good  many  apples;  the 
average  will  be  about  10  per  cent  of 
crop. — W.  E.  R. 

Canon  City,  Colo. — One-half  crop  of 
strawberries,  ten  days  late  in  ripen- 
ing. No  other  small  fruits  nor  grapes 
and  no  stone  fruits.  Apples  are  a com- 
plete failure.— J.  W.  W. 

Fort  Valley,  Ga. — Peach  crop  from 
this  section  will  not  be  more  tl\an  a 
fourth  of  last  year’s  crop. 

Ringgold,  Ga. — Peaches  are  practic- 
ally a total  failure  here  this  year. 

Emerson.  Ga. — Not  over  one-fourth 
crop  of  peaches  here. 

Quincy,  111. — Half  crop  of  strawber- 
ries, three  weeks  late  in  ripening. 
Blackberries  and  raspberries  fair  crop. 
Peaches  about  5 per  cent  of  crop. 
Cherries  and  plums  total  failure.  Not 
over  30  per  cent  of  apple  crop.  Some 
varieties,  like  Jonathan,  Grimes,  Mai- 
den Blush  and  Willow  Twig,  have  quite 
a showing  of  fruit,  but  other  varieties 
are  very  light. — C.  H.  W. 

Clayton,  111. — Half  crop  of  strawber- 
ries. a week  late  in  ripening.  Other 
small  fruits  promise  well;  grapes  were 
frosted  badly.  No  peaches  or  other 
stone  fruits.  Apples  promise  about  25 
per  cent  of  crop. — G.  A.  S. 

Savoy,  111. — Strawberries  and  other 
small  fruits  promise  good  crops.  No 
peaches.  Apples  are  seriously  injured. 


One-fourth  crop  Is  the  extent  of  our 
probable  yield. — R.  L.  D. 

Murphysboro,  111. — Sltrawberrdes  35 
per  Cent  of  crop  two  weeks  late;  black- 
berries full  crop;  raspberries  80  per 
cent  of  crop.  About  30  per  cent  of  crop 
of  peaches,  with  no  Elbertas.  Plums 
very  scarce.  Apples  promise  25  per 
cent  of  full  crop.  Winesap,  Black  Twig 
and  Rome  Beauty  promise  half  a crop, 
but  no  Ben  Davis  or  Jonathan;  Maiden 
Blush.  40  per  cent  of  crop. — G.  W.  L. 

Alton,  111. — Full  crop  of  strawber- 
ries, about  two  weeks  late  in  ripening. 
Other  small  fruits  and  grapes  promise 
full  crops  at  my  place.  Peaches  a par- 
tial crop,  owing  to  varieties.  No  apri- 
cots or  cherries  and  few  plums.  Ap- 
ples have  been  little  injured  on  high 
ground,  but  on  lowlands  are  all  killed. 
We  will  do  well  to  have  half  a crop 
in  this  section.  The  fruit  on  trees 
looks  healthy. — E.  A.  R. 

Vincennes,  Ind. — Strawberries  half  a 
crop,  ripening  two  weeks  late.  Peaches 
promise  half  crop  on  most  varieties. 
About  10  per  cent  of  Ben  Davis  alive; 
full  crop  of  Aikin,  Rome  Beauty  and 
York  Imperial;  one-half  to  three-fifths 
crop  of  Winesap;  one-half  crop  of 
Maiden  Blush. — H.  M.  S. 

Lawrence,  Ind. — Probably  75  percent 
of  crop  of  strawberries,  ten  days  to 
two  weeks  late;  other  small  fruits 
practically  all  killed.  Grapes  promise 
fair  crop,  although  frost  last  night 
may  injure  them.  Only  a few  seedling 
peaches,  and  no  plums  or  cherries  for 
market.  Will  have  perhaps  25  per  cent 
of  apple  crop;  Ben  Davis,  Wolf  River, 
Black  Twig  all  gone;  Janet,  Rome 
Beauty,  Grimes,  Duchess,  Wealthy, 
Maiden  Blush  and  other  early  apples 
promise  75  per  cent  crop.  This  esti- 
mate does  not  consider  the  June  drop. 
This  has  been  the  worst  spring  ever 
experienced  here. — W.  B.  F. 

Salisaw.  Ind.  Ter. — One-third  crop  of 
strawberres,  three  weeks  early.  Our 
peaches  promise,  an  excellent  crop; 
plums  farly  good. — W.  W.  W. 

Villisca.  Iowa. — Strawberries  promise 
about  80  per  cent  of  crop.  Raspber- 
ries and  blackberries  not  hurt.  Some 
grape  vines  injured.  Peaches  all  gone, 
and  95  per  cent  of  other  stone  fruits. 
Apples  promise  about  10  per  cent  of  a 
crop.— H.  S.  A. 

Hamburg,  Iowa. — Early  strawberry 
blcs.soms  all  killed,  but  it  looks  new 
as  though  we  would  have  75  per  cent 
of  crop.  Nearly  all  plums,  cherries  and 
currants  killed.  Looks  like  full  crop 
of  grapes.  Only  an  exceptional  peach 
orchards  has  any  fruit.  My  orchard 
of  2,000  trees  will  not  have  a bushel 
of  fruit,  but  some  orchards  will  have 
a few  peaches.  Think  the  injury  to 
apples  is  not  as  great  as  was  reported. 
Some  orchards  have  only  5 per  cent 
of  crop,  but  others  will  have  25  per 
cent  of  crop.  We  must  wait  for  the 
June  drop  to  tell  the  extent  of  injury. 
— J.  M.  B. 

Wathena,  Kan. — Strawberries  half  a 
crop;  raspberries,  35  per  cent;  black- 
berries, 75  per  cent.  Grapes  promise 
about  30  per  cent  of  crop.  A very  few 
peaches,  but  some  localities  report  a 
fair  crop,  mostly  of  the  early  varieties. 
Other  stone  fruits  all  gone  except  few 
late  cherries.  No  injury  to  Janet  ap- 
ples, but  other  varieties  all  killed. — 
J.  B.,  Jr. 

Wichita.  Kan. — About  10  per  cent  of 
crop  of  strawberries,  at  least  thirty 
days  late.  A few  blackberries,  and  no 
grapes.  No  peaches  nor  other  stone 
fruits.  Apple  crop  entirely  destroyed. 
— E.  G.  H. 

Holton,  Kan. — Early  strawberries 

about  10  per  cent  of  crop;  late  sorts 
promise  75  per  cent;  ripe  June  1.  The 
raspberry  crop  was  damaged  to  extent 
of  20  to  50  per  cent;  blackberries  un- 
hurt. Will  have  some  grapes.  Peaches 
almost  all  dead,  and  there  will  be  no 
other  stone  fruits.  Apple  crop  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  Weather  very  dry. 
— F.  W.  D. 

Rosedale,  Kan. — About  20  per  cent 
of  crop  of  strawberries,  about  two 
weeks  late  in  ripening.  Blackberries 
promise  well.  Grapes  about  all  gone, 
although  a few  late  blooms  have  put 
forth.  No  peaches.  No  apples,  and  the 
trees  have  been  injured,  but  I cannot 
say  to  what  extent.  We  will  have  no 
fruit  except  the  berries.  A few  pear 
blooms  have  put  forth,  but  will  not 
develop;  I never  saw  any  of  these  late 
blooms  which  ripened  fruit. — F.  H. 

Edwardsville,  Kan. — Two-thirds  crop 
of  strawberries,  not  ripe  before  June 
1.  Other  small  fruits  promise  well.  No 
grapes,  peaches,  plums  nor  cherries. 
No  apples — complete  extinction  of  the 
crop;  will  not  have  one-millionth  part 
of  1 per  cent  of  crop. — E.  T. 

Ipswich,  Mass. — Strawberries  prom- 
ise full  crop  unless  injured  by  frosts 
later;  not  ripe  before  June  20.  No 
peaches  except  Greensboro  and  Con- 
over; it  is  remarkable  that  these  va- 
rieties are  in  bloom,  after  every  other 
one  of  thirty-five  varieties  were  klled 
by  the  winter.  Not  over  half  an  apple 
crop  in  New  England. — A.  F.  T. 

Amherst,  Mass.— --Full  crop  of  straw- 
berries. about  ten  days  late;  other 
small  fruits  promise  fair  to  good  crops; 
grapes  also  promise  fair  crop.  No 
peaches;  plums  and  cherries  promise 
well.  No  injury  to  apples,  and  we  ex- 
pect 65  to  7 0 per  cent  of  crop.  Spring 
is  very  backward. — F.  A.  W. 

Watervliet,  Mich. — Strawberries  will 
will  be  about  40  per  cent  of  crop,  three 
weeks  late.  Other  small  fruits  mostly 
killed  by  the  freeze  of  last  October. 
Grapes  were  also  killed  to  the  ground 
in  many  places.  Peach  trees  to  extent 
of  90  per  cent  were  killed  root  and 
branch  at  same  time.  Same  report 
applies  to  plums.  Apples  have  been 
injured;  70  per  cent  of  crop  indicated, 
but  season  has  been  very  unfavorable. 
— R.  H.  S. 

Koshltonong,  Mo. — About  20  per  cent 
of  crop  of  strawberries.  About  20  per 
cent  of  crop  of  peaches;  this  place  will 
have  200  to  250  carloads  of  peaches  to 
ship.  Other  stone  fruits  promise  10  per 
cent  of  crop.  Apples  promise  about  30 
per  cent  of  crop,  but  peaches  constitute 
our  principal  crop  here. — T.  M.  C. 

Columbia.  Mo. — About  90  per  cent  of 
crop  of  strawberries,  about  ten  davs 
late,  or  ripening  June  1.  Other  small 
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fruits  promise  good  yield.  Grapes,  76 
per  cent  of  crop.  Very  few  peaches  or 
other  stone  fruits,  except  in  some  fa- 
vored spots.  Very  few  apples — per- 
haps 10  per  cent  of  crop. — J.  C.  W. 

LaPlata,  Mo. — About  three-fourths 
crop  of  strawberries,  two  weeks  late 
in  ripening.  Other  stone  fruits  prom- 
ise well.  First  buds  of  grapes  killed, 
but  later  blooms  should  make  half  a 
crop.  Peaches  all  dead;  other  stone 
fruits  all  dead,  except  a few  cherries. 
Apples  nearly  all  killed,  except  a few 
York  Imperials — not  over  6 per  cent 
of  crop.  Season  now  favorable  for  the 
small  fruits. — J.  E.  M. 

Richards,  Mo. — About  20  per  cent  of 
strawberry  crop,  ripe  June  1 to  10. 
Good  prospects  for  blackberries.  Our 
grapes  promise  about  20  per  cent  of 
crop.  Peaches  and  other  stone  fruits 
a total  failure.  Apples  all  gone,  but 
trees  look  well. — W.  H.  B. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Probably  30  per 
cent  of  crop  of  strawberries,  ripe  June 
1.  Raspberries  promise  40  per  cent  of 
crop.  Only  the  second  blooms  of  the 
grapes  will  make  fruit  — about  one- 
eighth  crop.  No  peaches  and  no  ap- 
ples. The  last  three  freezes  took  all 
tree  fruits. — L.  A.  G. 

Neosho,  Mo. — About  70  to  76  per 
cent  of  crop  of  strawberries,  about 
ten  to  fifteen  days  late.  Raspberries 
and  dewberries  about  all  killed.  Half 
a crop  of  grapes.  Peaches  practically 
all  killed.  Plums  and  cherries  76  per 
cent  dead.  Apples  mostly  all  killed 
— will  have  perhaps  10  per  cent  of  a 
crop.  Weather  has  been  cool  and  un- 
seasonable, up  to  the  last  few  days, 
which  have  been  warm  and  pleasant. 
— J.  H.  C. 

Cedar  Gap,  Mo. — No  peaches  left 
here.  Apples  nearly  all  killed — will 
have  perhaps  6 to  10  per  cent  of  crop. 
The  only  apples  we  will  have  will  be 
some  Janets  and  Ingrams— L.  E. 

Oregon,  Mo. — Strawberries  half  a 
crop,  ripening  two  weeks  later  than 
usual.  Blackberries  80  per  cent;  rasp- 
berries 60  per  cent.  Half  crop  of 
grapes.  A very  few  peaches.  Apples 
will  not  be  over  5 per  cent  of  crop. — 
N.  F.  M. 

Parkville,  Mo. — Strawberries  half  a 
crop,  ten  days  late  in  ripening.  Cur- 
rants few;  gooseberries  none;  raspber- 
ries 76  per  cent  of  crop;  blackberries 
full  crop.  Late  blossoms  on  grapes 
will  make  a light  crop  of  late  fruit. 
(Peaches  all  gone — Mlay  13  fimlshfed 

them.  No  plums  nor  pears.  A few 
Janets  are  all  the  apples  we  can  find 
The  last  freeze,  May  13,  hurt  the 
worst,  for  we  had  a fair  stand  until 

then.  — J.  H.  D. 

Tecumseh,  Neb. — -Will  have  two- 
thirds  crop  of  strawberries,  ten  to  fif- 
teen days  late  in  ripening.  Raspber- 
ries not  in  bloom  yet.  Peaches  prac- 
tically all  gone,  and  other  stone  fruits 
are  gone  with  them.  Don’t  think  we 
will  have  over  5 per  cent  of  last  year’s 
apple  crop. — W.  G.  S. 

Bernard!,  Okla. — We  had  frosts  ev- 
ery few  nights  up  to  May  3,  when  the 
temperature  was  below  freezing  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  There  still  prom- 
ises to  be  a good  crop  of  peaches.  The 
other  fruits  are  variable.  Some  apri- 
cot trees  are  full,  others  are  bare;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  plums:  I have 

Wild  Goose  trees  which  are  loaded 
with  fruit.  Apples  and  pears  will  be 
very  scarce. — H.  H.  C. 

Guthrie,  Okla. — Half  crop  of  straw- 
berries, about  all  gathered.  Black- 
berries promise  half  a crop.  Some  va- 
rieties of  grapes  promise  well,  others 
very  light  crop.  Peach  trees  are  not 
so  full,  but  enough  for  a fine  crop. 
Plums  are  falling  badly.  Hail  hurt 
some  apple  orchards,  and  fruit  of  some 
varieties  is  falling.  Prosepcts  are  for 
less  than  75  per  cent  of  crop. — J.  C.  J. 

Norman,  Okla. — Fruit  prospects  here 
are  fine.  Peaches  have  to  be  thinned, 
and  apples  and  grapes  promise  full 
crops.  Trees  are  very  vigorous — per- 
haps their  vigor  on  this  red  subsoil 
saved  the  crops. — M.  P. 

Adams  Basin,  N.  Y.  — Strawberries 
damaged  by  late  frosts.  Other  small 
fruits  promise  well,  and  grapes  are 
backward,  but  indicate  a good  crop. 
Peaches  injured  in  some  localities,  but 
prospects  Indicate  a good  yield.  Ap- 
ples are  very  backward,  but  will  blos- 
som quite  full;  indications  for  prob- 
ably 75  per  cent  of  crop. — C.  O.  B. 

Germantown,  N.  Y.- — Prospects  are 
good  for  a heavy  apple  crop  in  the 
Hudson  River  section.  There  has  been 
much  uneasiness  on  account  of  late 
frosts,  but  it  Is  believed  that  the  fruit 
will  be  all  right. 

Wolcott,  N.  Y. — Apple  trees  are  blos- 
soming full,  and  indications  at  this 
time  point  to  a good  crop;  Greenings 
especially  are  most  promising. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. — -Strawberries  prom- 
ise very  good  crop,  a week  to  ten 
days  late.  Other  small  fruits  good. 
Peach  buds  nearly  all  killed,  and  many 
trees.  Apples  promise  perhaps  66  per 
cent  of  crop.  We  are  having  frosty 
nights,  and  blooms  will  open  a week 
or  so  later  than  usual. — R.  L.  E; 

Jay,  N.  Y. — Strawberries  are  not  far 
enough  advanced  to  tell  as  to  crop. 
Currants  promise  good  crop.  Too  early 
to  tell  as  to  apples.  This  has  been  the 
most  backward  spring  in  years,  and 
all  fruits  are  very  late.  Had  a hard 
freeze  on  May  25. — H.  T.  S. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. — Strawberries  not 
yet  in  bloom.  Other  small  fruits  look 
well,  but  have  not  bloomed.  Grape 
canes  have  been  hurt,  and  crop  will  be 
short.  Peaches  promise  about  half 
crop;  many  trees  are  dead.  Apples  are 
blooming  full,  but  it  is  too  early  to 
tell  as  to  the  crop.  Pears,  plums  and 
cherries  promise  well,  but  it  is  too 
early  to  predict  the  crop. — D.  T.  McC. 

Cedar  Hill.  N.  M. — Fruit  looks  fine 
In  this  part  of  New  Mexico,  and  I 
think  we  will  have  a full  crop,  not- 
withstanding the  late|  freezes.  We 
all  spray  in  this  section. — G.  A.  T. 

Tidal.  Pa. — All  small  fruits  badly 
damaged.  Peaches  frozen.  Apples 
promise  well,  but  late  frosts  have  done 
some  damage. — C.  E.  S. 

Harrisburg.  Pa. — Near  the  river  we 
will  have  90  per  cent  of  strawberry 
crop;  in  the  interior  50  per  cent.  Other 


small  fruits  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
hurt  by  freeze.  Grapes  look  well  and 
are  just  coming  into  bloom.  Peaches 
are  variable;  my  buds  are  uninjured, 
but  some  persons  report  very  short 
crop.  Apricots  and  cherries  killed.  I 
fail  to  see  any  Injury  to  apples,  and 
the  crop  promises  to  be  a good  one  on 
trees  which  did  not  bear  last  year. — 
G.  H. 

Clhatltanooga,  Tenn.  — Strawberries 
are  about  one-fourth  of  crop.  Peaches 
all  killed  except  on  high  lands.  Ap- 
ples also  killed. — D.  W.  H. 

Winchester,  Va. — Very  few  peaches 
here — say,  10  per  cent  of  crop.  Ben 
Davis  apples  have  dropped  badly,  on 
account  of  cold  weather,  but  we  expect 
to  have  more  apples  than  ever  before, 
on  acount  of  the  new  orchards  coming 
into  bearing. — K.  & C. 

North  Yakima,  Wash. — The  peach 
crop  in  the  Yakima  Valley  is  greater 
this  year  than  ever  before,  especially 
in  the  Fruitvale  District,  where  the 
prettiest  peaches  come  from.  I will 
have  two  carloads  of  Elbertas  as  large 
as  baseballs,  to  sell  to  the  highest  bid- 
der.— E.  C.  Dickerson. 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. — Strawberries 
promise  a good  average  crop,  as  do 
raspberries.  Peaches  nearly  all  killed 
— perhaps  10  pe  rcent  left.  Apples 
have  been  badly  Injured  by  the  con- 
tinued cold  weather.  The  very  best 
we  can  hope  for  is  half  a crop.  Ben 
Davis  holding  better  than  other  sorts. 
— H.  L.  S. 

Ithaca,  Wis.  — Prospects  Indicate 
good  crops  of  fruit  in  Richland  Coun- 
ty. Strawberries,  raspberries  and 
blackberries  promise  well,  and  goose- 
berries and  currants  were  never  better. 
Cherries  and  plums  are  in  good  con- 
dition. Apples  will  have  a heavy 
bloom  and  promise  a good  crop;  will 
bloom  about  June  1. — J.  R.  (Good 
for  Wisconsin! — Editor.) 

4^. 

Pears  and  Pear  Blight. 

In  the  April  number  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Maxwell  Phillip  of  Norman, 
Oklahoma  in  discussing  pear  blight, 
says:  “Permit  me  to  call  attention  to 

a few  facts,  (a)  Dwarf  pears  grafted 
on  the  slow-growing  quince  roots  don’t 
blight.  A nurseryman  in  my  own 
state  (Iowa)  made  the  same  state- 
ment several  years  ago,  but  the  facts 
do  not  seem  to  substantiate  the  state- 
ment. In  an  experience  of  more  than 
thirty  years  In  trying  to  grow  pears, 
in  a small  way,  I can  see  no  difference 
in  regard  to  blight  between  the  stand- 
ards and  dwarfs.  In  the  last  eighteen 
years  I have  set  the  Bartlett  and 
Flemish  Beauty,  three  different  times, 
twice  as  standards,  and  once  as  dwarf, 
and  all  have  died  from  blight.  I have 
set  the  following  dwarfs; 

Three  Howell,  two  dead,  the  other 
damaged;  three  Duchess,  two  dead, 
the  other  damaged,  but  seems  to  be 
recovering;  three  Anjou,  two  dead,  the 
other  healthy;  three  Louise  B.  de  Jer- 
sey, one  dead,  two  healthy;  one  Clapp, 
one  Vermont  Beauty,  both  dead;  and 
all  died  from  blight;  two  Seckel,  one 
Mt.  Vernon,  one  Worden-Seckel,  one 
Lawrence,  dwarfs,  have  shown  no 
blight. 

Of  standards  the  Bartlett,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Howell,  Garber,  Bessemianka, 
Tonkavetka,  and  Gakouskl,  all  dead 
from  blight.  Wilder’s  Early,  Clatfr- 
golian  Snow  and  Lincoln  (an  Illinois 
shown  no  blight,  while  Kieffer,  Mon- 
galion,  Snow  and  Lincoln  (an  Illinois 
seedling),  have  shown  a trace  of  blight 
but  not  enough  to  Injure  them.  The 
oldest  Sudduth  is  nearly  dead  with 
blight,  while  two  younger  ones  are 
healthy.  The  Lincoln  I consider  the 
most  valuable  of  all.  I got  two  year- 
ling trees  of  Augustine  & Co.,  In  the 
spring  of  1899,  just  after  the  hard 
winter.  In  1904  one  of  the  trees  had 
a nice  pear,  in  1905  it  had  one  and  a 
half  pecks,  in  1906  it  had  nearly  a 
bushel  of  very  nice  pears,  and  the  tree 
is  now  full  of  fruit  buds.  The  fruit 
is  larger  and  better  than  the  Bartletts 
sold  on  the  fruit  stands. 

The  Mt.  Vernon,  Clairgeau,  Snow, 
Kieffer,  and  Louise  B.  de  Jersey  are 
bearing  well  and  among  the  most 
promising.  Koonce  is  a nice  healthy 
tree,  but  tardy  in  coming  into  bearing. 
Pear  growing  is  very  much  of  a lot- 
tery, all  on  account  of  the  blight. 

E.  E.  BROWN. 

Onslow,  Iowa. 

4^. 

Another  Word  About  Pear  Bight. 

It  was  just  as  we  had  expected: 
Our  subscribers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  been  writing  us  about 
pear  blight,  and  of  course  we  cannot 
publish  all  their  communications. 
Perhaps  more  persons  wrote  us  re- 
garding the  statement  that  pear 
trees  on  quince  roots  would  not  blight. 
This  statement  by  one  of  our  readers, 
if  left  unchallenged,  would  mean  that 
dwarf  pear  trees  will  not  blight, 
whereas  we  all  know  they  do.  H.  M. 
Byers,  Troy,  Kan.,  writes  a letter 
which  is  typical  of  others  on  the 
same  subject,  and  we  quote  from  it 
as  follows; 

"A  writer  in  The  Fruit-Grower 


claims  that  pears  grafted  on  a slow- 
growing  stock  like  quince,  or  where 
the  roots  are  cut  back,  will  not  blight. 
Now,  I have  never  cut  back  the  roots 
but  I have  Duchess,  Seckel  and  Fom- 
ish  Beauty  varieties  on  quince  roots, 
and  they  all  blight  very  badly;  Duch- 
ess seems  to  overcome  the  blight  to 
some  extent,  not  always  killing  the 
whole  tree.  I have  one  Duchess  tree 
planted  near  a hotbed  which  blights 
more  or  less  every  year,  but  it  also' 
bears  more  pears  than  any  other  tree 
I have.  The  Kieffer  seems  to  resist 
blight  better  than  any  other  variety  I 
have.  Rather  poor  soil  seems  best 
for  pears,  and  a good  sod  about  the 
trees  is  helpful  in  keeping  blight 
down  to  the  minimum.  Many  per- 
sons think  trees  will  not  blight,  but 
when  they  begin  to  bloom  the  disease 
attacks  them  just  the  same.  I raised 
a lot  of  Sheldon  trees  until  they  were 
eight  years  old,  with  no  sign  of  blight. 
But  the  eighth  year  they  bloomed,  and 
half  of  them  died  the  same  year.  It 
would  seem  that  the  germ  did  not 
enter  the  tree  until  the  bees  carried 
it  to  the  blossoms.” 

■Sjji 

New  Horticultural  Law  for  Missouri. 

The  last  session  of  the  Missouri  leg- 
islature passed  a law  providing  for  a 
state  board  of  horticulture,  to  suc- 
ceed the  state  horticultural  society 
which  has  for  so  long  looked  after 
the  public  horticultural  interests  of 
the  state. 

The  new  law  divides  the  state  into 
six  horticultural  districts  and  the 
state  board  of  horticulture  consists  of 
one  trustee  from  each  of  these  dis- 
tricts, to  be  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, no  more  than  three  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  one  political 
party;  the  board  is  completed  by  the 
governor,  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  Instruction,  and  the  professor 
of  horticulture  of  the  University  of 
Missouri.  From  among  the  member- 
ship of  the  board  shall  be  chosen  a 
president,  first  and  second  vice-pres- 
idents and  treasurer;  from  outside  the 
membership  shall  be  selected  a secre- 
tary, who  shall  receive  not  to  exceed 
$100  per  month,  and  whose  office 
shall  be  at  a place  to  be  selected  by 
the  board  of  trustees. 

Sections  4705  and  4706  of  Article  1, 
Chapter  67,  Revised  Statutes  of  1899, 
which  provided  for  the  creation  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Society,  are 
repealed  by  the  new  law,  insofar  as 
they  conflict  with  the  new  law,  and 
this  means  that  the  old  organization 
goes  out  of  existence. 

This  new  law  gives  the  state  board 
of  horticulture  a standing  on  prac- 
tically the  same  basis  as  the  state 
board  of  agriculture  and  should  mean 
much  for  the  improvement  of  the  hor- 
ticultural work  of  the  state. 

^ ^ 

The  Kieffer  Pear  in  Georgia. 

I wish  to  tell  Fruit-Grower  readers 
about  a Kieffer  pear  tree  that  stands 
on  the  farm  of  J.  S.  Hamilton,  near 
this  place.  The  tree  is  about  fourteen 
years  old  and  has  not  failed  to  have 
a crop  in  eleven  years.  This  year  it 
has  a heavy  crop,  more  than  should 
remain  on  the  trees.  This  fruit  stood 
late  freezes  without  injury,  when  ap- 
ples, plums,  grapes  and  berries  were 
nearly  all  killed.  Other  Kieffer  pear 
trees  in  this  section  have  done  nearly 
as  well.  Blight  is  seldom  seen  among 
Kieffer  trees  here,  and  it  seems  that 
we  have  a fine  section  for  pears.  Last 
fall  I bought  Kieffer  pears  that  weigh- 
ed 23  ounces.  H.  I.  McCARTY. 

Villa  Rica,  Ga. 

^ 4g& 

New  Oklahoma  Shipping  Association. 

The  Cherokee  County  Fruit-Grow- 
ers’ Association  has  just  been  organ- 
ized at  Talequah,  Okla.,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President,  D.  M.  Lees- 
kov;  vice-president,  Rufus  Ross;  sec- 
retary-treasurer, George  Baker.  The 
organization  will  have  potatoes, 
peaches  and  apples  to  market  this 
season,  and  wants  to  get  in  touch 
with  buyers  everywhere.  The  new 
organization  starts  out  with  fifteen 
members,  but  it  is  believed  that  be- 
fore the  season  is  over  the  member- 
ship will  include  at  least  one  hundred 
persons.  Fruit  buyers  should  write 
Secretary  Parker  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
duce his  society  will  have  to  offer. 

^ 

Chance  to  Get  a Big  Farm  Paper  Free. 

We  wish  to  send  you  our  great 
farm  paper  absolutely  free  for  three 
months  if  you  will  do  us  a small  fa- 
vor. Just  send  us  names  and  addresses 
of  five  good  farmers  and  enclose  2- 
cent  stamp.  Address  Valley  Farmer, 
4"26  Jackson  street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


A Money 
Maker 

Improved  Fruit  Ranch 
in  the  Famous 

Kootenay  Valley 

This  property  is  located  at  Dog 
Creek  on  the  East  Shore  of  the 
Lower  Arrow  Lake  about  15  miles 
North  of  Castlegar  Jet.,  in  a fine 
large  open  valley  which  contains 
several  thousand  acres  of  choice 
fruit  lands.  It  is  about  two  hours 
travel  from  Nelson,  the  Metropolis 
of  the  Kootenays,  and  the  most 
prosperous  City  in  the  interior  of 
British  Columbia.  The  C.  P.  Ry 
have  a fine  fleet  of  steamers  mak- 
ing daily  trips,  and  Dog  Creek  is 
one  of  their  regular  stopping  pla- 
ces. There  is  a postoffice  and  store 
within  a short  distance.  The  prop- 
erty contains  10%  acres  fully  fenced 
and  is  water  front  property  with  a 
beautiful  sloping  frontage  facing 
on  the  lake  and  commanding  a 
beautiful  view  up  and  down  the 
Arrow  Lake.  This  district  is  well 
settled,  and  there  are  improved 
ranches  on  both  sides  of  this  prop- 
erty. Six  acres  have  been  cleared 
with  450  trees  planted  out  of  the 
choicest  varieties,  all  in  good 
shape,  and  a quantity  of  Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries  and  Strawberries. 
There  is  a comfortable  three-room- 
ed dwelling  with  a glass  green 
house  on  the  south  side,  a chicken 
house  with  a glass  frontage  fac- 
ing the  south,  and  a good  log  cabin. 
The  balance  of  the  clearing  will  be 
very  light  and  can  be  done  at  a 
small  cost. 

Dog  Creek,  a fine  large  mountain 
stream,  runs  close  to  the  property, 
and  every  portion  of  the  10y2  acres 
can  be  very  easily  put  under  a 
thorough  system  of  irrigation 
should  it  be  found  necessary  to  ir- 
rigate. There  will  be  no  waste 
ground.  We  can  furnish  clear  title. 
Price  $2,000.00,  terms  one-quar- 
ter cash,  balance  in  6,  12  and  IS 

months,  with  interest  at  7 per  cent. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

T0YE  G COMPANY 

Kootenay  Fruit  Lands 

NELSON,  British  Columbia 


For  NURSERYMEN  or  for 
IRRIGATED  ORCHARDS 
To  CULTIVATE  PROPERLY 


There  is  only  one  Disc  Harrow  made  that 
will  hold  the  ground  perfectly  level;  that  is 
the  Double  Action  Cutaway  Extension. 


Our  Disc  Plows  and  other  Cutaway  Tools 
are  wonders. 


Cutaway  Orchard  or  Farm  Harrow  with 
Extension  Head.  Reversible;  also 
One-Horse  Size. 

Tree  Bales  and  Box  Clamps  and  other 
tools  for  Nurserymen.  Best  pointed  and 
Step  Ladders.  My  Economy  Bolster  Springs 
for  your  wagon,  cheapest  and  most  service- 
able. Speer  Grafting  Machine.  Bragg 
Tree  Digger.  Rhodes’  Pruning  Shears  and 
Saws.  Otwell  Tree  Paint.  O.  K.  Veneer  Tree 
Protectors.  Cider  Mills  and  Presses,  all  sizes. 
Spraying  Outfits,  etc.  Can  start  you  in  the 
Canning  Business  on  a Paying  Basis  for 
Home  or  Farm.  If  you  are  up-to-date  and 
want  to  keep  posted  on  the  good  and  val- 
uable things  for  orchardists  and  fruit  grow- 
ers, send  for  my  circulars. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  General  Agent, 
Box  300,  Kinmundy,  111. 

QD  CTIDV  524  Walnut  Street 
. I.  J 1 A K IV  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

RELIABLE 

Commission  Merchant 

All  kinds  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  han- 
dled In  any  quantity,  from  a crate  to  a car. 
Returns  day  of  sale.  A pleased  shipper  is 
the  best  advertisement. 


Monthly  Page 
Ten 
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Advertising  Rate — 25c  Agate  Line,  $3.50  per  inch.  Fourteen  lines  to  inch 

<fl  No  advertising  In  class  generally  termed  “Objectionable”  accepted  under  any  con- 
ditions. Editions  mailed  on  1st  day  of  month.  Forms  close  on  20th  of  preceding 
months;  1.  e.,  January  forms  close  December  20th,  etc. 


OVER  FIFTY  THOUSAND  COPIES  A MONTH 

Subscription  Rate,  $1.00  a Year.  Three  Years  in  Advance  for  $2.00 


<5  Remit  us  U.  S.  Coin,  or  Currency,  Postoffice  Money  Order,  Express  Money  Order, 
Registered  Letter  or  Bank  Draft.  Send  stamps  only  as  last  resort.  All  remittances 
at  our  risk. 

<fl  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  subscriptions  will  commence  with  month  following  date 
of  remittance,  and  continue  until  ordered  stopped  and  arrearages  paid.  If  you  desire 
paper  to  stop  when  time  Is  up,  notify  us.  The  letter  “S”  after  date  on  address  tag 
signifies  that  paper  will  stop  on  that  date.  The  address  tag  stands  as  a reoelpt  for 
your  remittance. 

In  compiling  a list  of  Fifty  Thousand  subscribers,  It  Is  an  easy  matter  to  make 
mistakes,  but  we  guarantee  fair  treatment  to  everyone.  If  you  find  an  error  In  your 
address  tag,  or  do  not  receive  paper  promptly,  write  us  and  we  will  trace  matter  up. 
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To  Our  Canadian  Subscribers. 

On  May  8 a new  postal  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
went  into  effect,  which  increases  the 
postage  on  second-class  matter  going 
from  the  United  States  into  Canada 
from  one  cent  per  pound  to  four  cents 
per  pound.  This  change  was  made  at 
the  instance  of  the  Canadian  authori- 
ties. Postage  stamps  will  have  to  be 
affixed  to  all  papers  hereafter  sent 
Into  Canada. 

On  account  of  this  increased  postal 
rate  The  Fruit-Grower  is  compelled  to 
advance  its  subscription  rate  to  Cana- 
dian subscribers  to  $1.25  per  year. 
All  unexpired  subscriptions  will  be 
continued  at  the  old  rate,  but  all  re- 
newals must  be  at  the  rate  of  $1.25 
per  year  instead  of  $1  per  year  as 
heretofore. 

During  the  past  year  The  Fruit- 
Grower’s  circulation  in  Canada  has 
grown  very  rapidly,  and  we  are  sorry 
this  increase  in  rate  is  necessary.  It 
means  that  on  our  large  numbers  we 
will  have  to  put  three  or  four  cents 
postage,  but  we  will  meet  our  Cana- 
dian subscribers  half  way,  and  in- 
crease their  subscription  rate  only  to 
$1.25  per  year. 

4ij£  4|i 

The  American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men. 

When  this  organization  holds  its 
thirty-second  annual  meeting  at  De- 
troit, Mich.,  June  12  to  14,  it  will 
likely  bring  together  the  finest  body 
of  nurserymen  ever  assembled  in  one 
place.  This  association  embraces 
wiithin  its  membership  the  best  men 
in  the  business,  and  the  organization 
has  been  increasing  in  usefulness  ev- 
ery season.  The  members  are,  as  a 
rule,  most  excellent  fellows,  and  it  is 
a pleasure  to  know  them  and  to  do 
business  with  them.  By  this  we  do 
not  mean  that  they  are  all  perfect — 
there  are  some  “black  sheep”  among 
them,  of  course,  just  as  there  are 
lame  brethren  in  every  organization. 
But,  taken  as  a whole,  they  are  good 
men  and  most  useful  citizens. 

During  the  past  ten  years  The 
Fruit-Grower  representatives  have 
traveled  all  over  this  country,  and 
have  come  in  touch  with  nurserymen 
everywhere,  and  we  have  really  been 
surprised  to  find  what  a prominent 
place  In  their  respective  communities 
the  nurserymen  occupy.  In  business 
life,  in  social  circles,  in  politics,  in 
church  work — in  all  these  the  nur- 
serymen are  usually  well  represented. 
We  know  of  no  other  calling  in  which 
such  a large  percentage  of  the  men 
stand  as  high  as  do  the  nurserymen. 

Now,  perhaps  this  high  position  of 
the  nurserymen  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  to  do  with  fruit 
trees,  shrubbery,  etc.,  or  it  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  come  in 
touch  with  the  best  people  on  earth — 
the  farmers  who  grow  fruit.  But 
whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  nurserymen  are  generally 
good  fellows,  and  most  of  them 
are  included  in  the  membership 
of  the  American  Association  of  Nur- 
serymen. Next  month  we  shall  tell 
about  their  meeting  at  Detroit,  which 
will  discuss,  among  other  things,  sev- 
eral subjects  which  are  of  interest  to 
fruit-growers  as  well  as  nurserymen. 

New  Freight  Rates  on  Fruit  Shipments 
in  Missouri. 

Following  are  the  new  rates  on 
fruit  shipments  in  Missouri,  which 
are  practically  a reduction  of  abouf 


25  per  cent  from  the  old  rates.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  transpor- 
tation committee  of  the  Missouri  Hor- 
ticultural Society  brought  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  railroad 
and  warehouse  commissioners,  and  the 
new  rates  are  largely  the  result  of  the 
agitation  of  the  matter  by  the  horti- 
cultural society.  On  apples  and 
pears  the  minimum  weight  for  car- 
load is  24,000  pounds,  and  the  rates, 
expressed  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
are  as  follows: 


Miles.  Rate. 

25  miles  or  less  6 

Over  25  miles  to  50  miles 7 

Over  50  miles  to  75  miles 8 

Over  75  miles  to  100  miles 9 

Over  100  miles  to  125  miles 10 

Over  125  miles  to  150  miles 11 

Over  150  miles  to  175  miles 12 

Over  175  miles  to  200  miles 13 

Over  200  miles  to  225  miles 14 

Over  225  miles  to  250  miles 15 

Over  250  miles  to  275  miles 16 

Over  275  miles  to  300  miles 17 

Over  300  miles  to  325  miles 18 

Over  325  miles  to  350  miles 19 

Over  350  miles  to  375  miles 20 

Over  375  miles  to  400  miles 21 

Over  400  miles  to  425  miles 22 

Over  425  miles  to  450  miles 23 

Over  450  miles  to  475  miles 24 

Over  475  miles  to  500  miles 25 


Strawberries,  peaches,  grapes  and  oth- 
er berries,  minimum  weight.  18.000 


pounds. 

Miles.  Rate. 

25  miles  or  less  15 

Over  25  miles  to  50  miles 17 

Over  50  miles  to  75  miles 19 

Over  75  miles  to  100  miles 21 

Over  100  miles  to  125  miles 23 

Over  125  miles  to  150  miles 25 

Over  150  miles  to  175  miles 27 

Over  175  miles  to  200  miles 29 

Over  200  miles  to  225  miles 31 

Over  225  miles  to  250  miles 33 

Over  250  miles  to  275  miles 35 

Over  275  miles  to  300  miles 37 

Over  300  miles  to  325  miles 39 

Over  325  miles  to  350  miles 41 

Over  350  miles  to  375  miles 43 

Over  375  miles  to  400  miles 45 

Over  400  miles  to  425  miles 47 

Over  425  miles  to  450  miles 49 

Over  450  miles  to  475  miles 51 

Over  475  miles  to  500  miles 53 


Regulating  Rates  for  Express  Ship- 
ments. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  rendered  a decision  which 
will  be  especially  interesting  to  fruit 
shippers,  for  it  is  the  first  case  in 
which  the  Commission  has  ordered  an 
express  company  to  reduce  its  rate. 

The  case  was  brought  by  the  Soci- 
ety of  American  Florists  against  the 
United  States  Express  Company  for  a 
reduction  of  rate  on  cut  flowers  from 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  points 
to  New  York.  Until  May  1,  1906,  the 
rate  on  cut  flowers  for  the  distance  in 
question  was  50  cents  per  hundred 
pounds;  then  the  rate  was  just  dou- 
bled to  $1  per  hundred  pounds.  Now 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
puts  the  rate  back  to  60  cents  per 
hundred  pounds. 

It  seems  that  the  express  company 
set  up  the  claim  that  part  of  the 
charge  goes  to  the  railway  company, 
under  a contract  with  the  express 
company,  and  therefore  the  latter 
cannot  reduce  the  rate  and  violate 
its  contract  with  the  railroad.  This 
same  contention  was  extended  by  the 
railroad,  which  claimed  that  it  could 
not  accept  a less  rate  than  was  being 
paid  to  it  by  the  express  company, 
for  it  was  under  contract  with  its 
bondholders  to  do  certain  things 
which  could  not  be  done  with  a lower 
rate. 

In  Us  decision  the  Commission  swept 
these  contentions  aside,  and  said,  in 
effect,  that  the  express  company 
could  not  charge  a shipper  more  than 
a reasonable  rate  for  service  perform- 


ed, and  that  its  contract  with  the 
railroad,  nor  the  contract  of  the  rail- 
road with  its  bondholders,  could  not 
be  set  up  as  a justification  for  an 
exorbitant  rate.  The  decision  gives  an 
indication  that  in  future  cases  the 
Commission  will  hold  that  railroad  or 
express  rates  cannot  be  made  unrea- 
sonable because  of  some  enormous 
outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  road 
— in  other  words,  that  the  payment  of 
dividends  on  watered  stock  cannot  be 
used  as  an  argument  for  unreasonable 
freight  rates.  And  this  decision  is  as 
it  should  be. 

4^. 

The  Great  State  of  Arkansas. 

If  any  one  has  doubted  that  Ar- 
kansas is  a great  fruit  state,  that 
doubt  will  be  dispelled  this  year,  for 
Arkansas  is  right  in  the  center  of  the 
map,  so  far  as  this  year’  fruit  crop  Is 
concerned.  Taking  the  fruit  sections 
of  the  country  as  a whole,  perhaps  the 
most  encouraging  reports  come  from 
the  State  of  Arkansas.  The  peach 
crop  of  the  state  is  not  a full  crop, 
by  any  means,  but  there  will  be  lots 
of  peaches  there,  according  to  re- 
ports. The  apple  crop  is  reported  to 
be  a good  one,  with  growers  spraying 
more  intelligently  and  more  persist- 
ently than  ever  before.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  when  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  is  considered,  Arkansas  will  make 
the  best  showing  of  its  history. 

We  take  our  hat  off  to  Arkansas, 
and  wish  its  growers  the  prosperity 
they  so  richly  deserve.  On  the  spray- 
ing of  fruit  trees,  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  neighboring  states  have  much  to 
learn  from  Arkansas,  and  now  that 
we  have  no  crops  of  our  own  this 
year  this  would  be  a good  time  to  go 
down  and  visit  our  Arkansas  brethren 
and  get  a few  pointers. 

* ^ 

Close  of  the  Apple  Season. 

We  want  to  hear  from  some  of  the 
men  who,  last  fall,  were  predicting 
dire  and  dreadful  things  for  the  poor 
commission  men  and  apple-handlers 
who  were  magnanimously  paying 
about  70  cents  a barrel  for  apples.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  these  sym- 
pathizing prophets,  some  of  whom 
claim  to  represent  the  growers,  and 
who  occupy  official  positions  in  or- 
ganizations of  growers,  said  that  the 
man  who  bought  apples  at  more  than 
50  to  60  cents  a barrel  for  the  fruit 
was  doomed  to  suffer  great  loss — and 
great  floods  of  tears  were  shed  over 
these  prospective  losses. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  on  behalf  of  the 
growers,  claimed  that  the  prices  paid 
for  apples  in  the  Middle  West  were  al- 
together too  low,  and  this  paper  was 
called  an  agitator  and  demigog  be- 
cause we  tried  to  bring  about  better 
prices  for  the  growers.  We  were 
charged  with  trying  to  help  the  grow- 
ers at  the  expense  of  the  buyers,  at  a 
time  when  the  latter  were  already 
bound  to  lose  lots  of  money.  And  so 
we  were  to  be  condemned. 

Now  that  the  season  is  closed,  what 
do  the  books  show?  Have  you  heard 
of  any  great  losses  sustained  by  men 
who  bought  good  fruit  in  the  Middle 
West  at  the  prices  which  prevailed  last 
fall?  Have  you  seen  any  of  these 
men  on  the  street  corners  telling  the 
story  of  their  great  loss? 

Nay,  verily.  The  man  who  bought 
apples  at  the  prices  named — and 
scores  of  them  paid  no  more  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  barrels  of  good 
apples — has  made  a lot  of  money,  and 
perhaps  is  now  laughing  at  the  gulli- 
bility of  the  growers,  whose  lack  of 
organization  and  forethought  made 
such  operations  possible. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  year, 
whose  reports  were  most  reliable, 
those  which  were  printed  in  The 
Fruit-Grower  or  those  which  appeared 
in  the  publications  subsidized  by  the 
commission  men  and  apple  handlers, 
and  those  other  reports  submitted  by 
persons  representing  the  buyers?  We 
leave  the  decision  with  those  who  have 
followed  the  market. 

There  will  be  no  trouble  in  market- 
ing this  year’s  apple  crop,  but  we  hope 
fruit-growers  will  keep  in  mind  their 
experience  of  the  past  year,  and  re- 
member there  will  be  other  years 
when  similar  conditions  will  prevail. 
Now  is  a mighty  good  time  to  prepare 
for  such  occasions,  that  they  may  not 
be  caught  unprepared  as  they  were  in 
the  year  1906. 

The  Colorado  Experiment  Station 
has  found  that  the  Kieffer  pear  is 
very  susceptible  to  spray  injury,  and 
recommends  that  only  a standard 
brand  of  arsenate  of  lead  be  used  in 
spraying  Kieffer  trees. 


Unreliable  Crop  Reports. 

We  naturally  expect  publications 
representing  the  commission  men  to 
print  reports  of  prospects  for  large 
fruit  crops,  but  when  some  of  the 
papers  supposed  to  be  published  in 
the  interest  of  the  farmers  fall  into 
this  same  habit,  it  seems  to  us  it  is 
time  to  call  a halt. 

An  Eastern  fruit  paper,  in  its  May 
number,  has  several  paragraphs 
claiming  that  Missouri  has  prospects 
for  an  abundant  yield,  and  that  the 
outlook  is  very  bright.  Our  copy  of 
this  publication  reached  us  on  May 
16,  so  that  the  issue  in  question  must 
have  been  printed  long  after  the 
freezes  of  April  had  destroyed  prac- 
tically all  the  tree  fruits  in  Missouri 
and  other  states  in  the  Middle  West. 

Such  reports  as  these  encourage 
fruit-buyers  to  continue  their  cry  of 
bumper  crops,  and  work  untold  in- 
jury. No  paper  claiming  to  represent 
the  interests  of  farmers  has  any  right 
to  publish  any  crop  reports  whatever, 
unless  special  pains  are  taken  to  see 
that  the  reports  are  reliable.  Any 
other  reports  are  positively  harmful 
and  will  be  denounced  by  the  grow- 
ers affected. 

The  moral  of  this  whole  matter  is: 
If  you  want  the  most  reliable  re- 
ports, read  The  Fruit-Grower. 

4^.  4^fc 

Improving  Country  Schools. 


After  reading  an  article  in  a recent 
issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  regarding 
beautifying  country  school  grounds. 
Mr.  G.  P.  Phinney,  Willow  Springs, 
Mo.,  writes  to  tell  how  they  improved 
the  school  grounds  in  his  locality.  He 
says: 

‘‘I  heartily  indorse  what  The  Fruit- 
Grower  says  regarding  the  improve- 
ment of  country  school  grounds  When 
we  came  here  a few  years  since  we 
found  the  school  lot  gradually  grow- 
ing up  to  grubs  and  weeds  in  place 
of  having  grass  in  the  yard.  Last 
Thanksgiving  we  invited  the  neigh- 
bors to  come  in  and  clear  up  the 
grove  on  a part  of  the  lot,  and  help  to 
set  out  some  shrubbery,  and  we  would 
ail  have  our  Thanksgiving  dinner  to- 
gether. A few  turned  out,  and  we 
had  a pleasant  day  and  made  a good 
start.  Later  in  the  winter  we  got  up 
a box  supper  and  little  entertainment 
and  raised  enough  money  to  put  a 
neat  woven-wire  fence  about  the  lot, 
and  later  this  fence  was  put  in  place 
and  more  trees  and  shrubbery  plant- 
ed, and  the  lot  was  planted  to  blue 
grass,  and  now  we  have  a respectable- 
looking lot.” 

That’s  a good  way  to  start.  The 
Fruit-Grower  would  like  to  offer  a 
prize  for  the  photograph  of  the  best- 
looking country  school  grounds,  if 
we  were  not  afraid  we  would  have  to 
publish  some  pictures  which  would 
really  be  disgraceful.  However,  we 
will  risk  it  anyway,  and  will  pay  $5 
for  a photograph  of  the  best-looking 
school  grounds  in  any  country  dis- 
trict; city  and  suburban  schools  are 
barred — we  want  pictures  of  country 
schools.  Send  us  pictures  of  good 
ones,  and  if  you  can  also  include  some 
pictures  of  "horrible  examples”  we 
shall  be  glad  to  get  them,  to  show  the 
contrast  between  the  good  and  the 
bad. 

Send  the  pictures  any  time  this 
summer,  and  we  shall  publish  them 
next  winter,  in  time  to  help  other 
schools  plant  their  grounds  the  fol- 
lowing spring. 

4^. 


Prize-Winners  for  April. 


Through  an  oversight,  we  neglected 
to  announce  in  the  May  Fruit-Grower 
the  prize-winners  for  April.  Special 
prizes  were  announced  for  the  best 
illustrated  articles  on  growing  small 
fruits,  and  also  for  the  best  articles 
without  illustrations.  Mr.  H.  Winslow 
Fegley,  Reading,  Pa.,  won  the  prize 
for  best  illustrated  article,  and  the 
other  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: 

First  prize — Robert  P.  Lovett,  Jr., 
Fallsington,  Pa. 

Second  prize — G.  H.  Webb,  Cedar- 
edge,  Colo. 

Third  prize — W.  V.  Walker,  Fort 
Scott,  Kan. 

To  all  others  who  furnished  articles 
on  small  fruits  we  extend  our  thanks. 
Our  readers,  by  their  suggestions  and 
by  reporting  their  experience,  are 
helping  to  make  The  Fruit-Grower 
more  interesting  to  its  subscribers, 
and  we  wish  to  speak  for  a continu- 
ance of  this  interest.  “If  you  don’t 
see  what  you  want  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  ask  for  it.” 


Renew  your  subscripfion  today 
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Fruit  Notes  from  the  Willainetto  Val- 
ley, Oregon. 

In  the  April  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Mr.  J.  W.  Strassell  of  Indi- 
ana wants  some  one  to  tell  him  how 
to  propagate  Loganberries.  Here  In 
the  Willamette  Valley  we  find  no 
trouble  in  growing  the  plants  from 
tips,  just  as  we  grow  blackcap  rasp- 
berries. It  is  best  not  to  tip  back 
the  Logan  vine  in  the  summer  as  we 
do  the  canes  of  blackcap  raspberries, 
etc.  At  least  it  is  the  opinion  of 

some  experienced  growers  here  that 
the  canes  of  the  Loganberry  ripen 
better,  “set”  better  and  fruit  better 
when  given  no  summer  pruning  what- 
ever. 

I recently  visited  the  grounds  of 
one  of  the  largest  propagators  in  the 
valley  of  Burbank’s  new  berry,  Phe- 
nomenal, which  is  very  similar  to  the 
Loganberry.  Observing  that  he  had 
not  tipped  his  vines,  I remarked  that 
he  could  greatly  increase  his  plant 
production  by  so  doing;  but  he  gave 
it  as  his  experience  that  the  method 
was  not  very  successful  with  Phenom- 
enal or  Logan  vines.  The  main  point 
in  propagating  these  varieties  is  to 
have  a good,  strong,  well-matured  cane 
•ready  for  layering  by  the  middle  of 
September,  or  before  there  is  any 
danger  of  frost.  On  no  account  should 
they  be  exposed  to  frost  before  cov- 
ering, as  the  effect  of  frost  is  fatal 
to  the  tip. 

The  Loganberry  is  a popular  and 
profitable  small  fruit  in  the  North- 
west, especially  where  they  can  be 
sold  to  the  canneries.  Some  growers 
claim  they  can  make  good  money  out 
of  them  at  10  cents  per  gallon  deliv- 
ered at  the  cannery.  They  claim  to 
be  able  to  grow  660  crates  per  acre, 
which  at  60  cents  per  crate  would  be 
a gross  income  of  $396.  It  Is  my 
opinion,  however,  that  this  is  an  over- 
estimate. 

The  Phenomenal  is  a new  berry  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  claiming 
it  to  be  greatly  superior  to  Logan- 
berry in  size  and  quality.  It  is  said 
to  be  a splendid  table  berry,  which  is 
not  true  of  Logan,  as  at  is  excessively 
acid. 

There  is  considerable  enthusiasm  in 
small  fruit  culture  in  the  Northwest 
now.  It  is  common  to  hear  growers 
assert  that  “over-production  is  an 
impossibility.”  But  when  I remem- 
ber how,  with  the  largest  cities  of  the 
continent  at  their  doors  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  a few  years  ago  flooded  ev- 
ery market  with  strawberries  till  they 
would  not  pay  for  transportation,  I 
am  inclined  to  doubt  these  new  pro- 
phets of  the  coast.  The  fact  is  there 
are  more  inhabitants  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  than  there  are  in  the  whole  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  and  when  we  think 
how  easily  and  abundantly  these  soils 
produce,  we  are  inclined  to  warn  the 
commercial  grower  to  feel  his  way. 
At  least  I would  not  advise  an  Eastern 
grower  to  come  out  here  on  the  pros- 
pect of  making  a fortune  out  of  the 
small  fruit  business. 

There  is  one  line,  however,  which 
we  have  open  to  us  here  in  which  I 
anticipate  no  danger  of  over-produc- 
tion— and  that  is  the  English  walnut. 
The  demand  for  this  nut  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  we  are  getting  our 
present  supply  largely  from  abroad. 
In  a recent  conversation  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Prince,  who  is  the  largest 
grower  of  this  nut  in  Oregon,  he  in- 
formed me  that  his  last  season’s  pro- 
duction was  something  like  eight  tons, 
and  he  could  have  sold  the  entire  crop 
to  one  New  York  groceryman.  It  is 
claimed  for  our  walnut  that  it  is  of 
superior  quality  to  those  grown  in 
the  hotter  and  drier  regions  of  the 
South,  and  though  not  so  large  and 
showy,  yet  it  commands  a higher 
price  on  the  market.  The  oldest  trees 
on  the  Prince  farm  have  been  planted 
but  ten  years,  yet  they  have  produced 
two  or  three  paying  crops. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  the 
best  stock  for  the  English  walnut  is 
the  California  black  walnut;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  fine  arts  to  successfully 
bud  it  on  that  stock.  Only  one  prop- 
agator it  is  said  has  ever  made  any- 
thing like  a success  of  it.  We  have 
tried  many  methods  of  budding  and 
grafting  now  for  the  past  three  years, 
but  without  success.  Nearly  all  the 
walnut  trees  now  being  planted  In  the 
Northwest  (and  the  number  is  great) 
are  just  seedlings,  mostly  of  the  May- 
ette  and  Franquette  varieties.  While 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  a large  per 
cent  of  these  trees  will  produce  nuts 
nearly  true  to  the  parent  nut,  yet  it 
Is  nol  nearly  so  safe  a method  as  to 
plant  a good  grafted  tree.  The 
“boomers"  who  are  interested  In  sell, 
ing  trees  promise  fabulous  profits 


from  a walnut  grove.  We  think  the 
prospect  looks  pretty  fair,  but  we  are 
going  slow  and  trying  to  prove  things 
as  we  go. 

The  behavior  and  quality  of  certain 
varieties  of  apples  here,  as  compared 
with  the  same  variety  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  has  been  a matter  of  in- 
terest to  me.  I brought  grafts  of 
Jonathan  from  the  old  Missouri  or- 
chard, and  thought  I would  show  the 
people  of  this  valley  something  supe- 
rior; but  it  lacks  all  the  qualities 
here  that  make  it  famous  there.  It 
will  not  color  deep  and  rich;  the  fla- 
vor is  lost,  and  it  is  spongy  and  water 
cores  badly.  One  of  the  new  apples 
that  is  coming  prominently  into  favor 
in  the  Northwest  during  the  past  few 
years  is  the  Winter  Banana.  It  is  a 
yellow  apple  of  good  size,  fine  quality 
and  an  excellent  keeper.  As  very  few 
people  know  the  origin  of  this  apple  I 
will  give  it  briefly:  About  1880  it  was 
found  by  my  uncle,  David  Flory,  of 
Logansport,  Ind.,  growing  as  a seed- 
ling in  his  orchard.  He  named  it 
Flory  Banana,  and  sent  it  out  in  a 
small  way.  It  first  became  famous  ir, 
Pennsylvania  and  in  the  New  York 
markets.  E.  H.  VAN  TP.ITMP. 

Mt.  Angel,  Ore. 

Spraying  for  Apple  Diseases  and  Cod- 
ling Motli  in  the  Ozarks. 

The  foregoing  is  the  title  of  Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin  No.  283,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  will 
be  found  a very  helpful  book  for  all 
apple-growers  in  the  Southwest  coun- 
try. The  bulletin  is  by  W.  M.  Scott  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  A. 
L.  Quaintance  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology, the  former  having  studied 
the  plant  diseases  and  the  latter  the 
insects.  The  experiments  were  car- 

ried on  in  Missouri  and  Nebraska;  in 
Missouri  the  experiments  were  in  co- 
operation with  the  Mountain  Grove 
experiment  station,  and  F.  W.  Faurot 
had  much  to  do  with  the  detail  work. 

The  bulletin  is  very  practical  and 
has  to  do  with  the  pests  which  chiefly 
trouble  the  Ozark  apple-growers, 

namely,  codling  moth,  apple  scab  and 
bitter  rot.  Results  in  controlling  these 
enemies  of  the  apple  were  very  suc- 
cessful, and  the  bulletin  gives  details 
of  experiments  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  The  Fruit-Grower  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

The  bulletin  is  for  free  distribution, 
and  apple  growers  everywhere,  es- 
pecially those  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  apple  belt,  should  send  for  it. 

^ ^ 

New  Bulletin  for  Grape-Growers. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  Farmers’  Bul- 
letin No.  284,  “Insect  and  Fungous 
Enemies  of  the  Grape  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.”  This  bulletin 
tells  of  the  pests  which  bother  grape 
vines,  and  gives  directions  for  com- 
bating them.  That  part  of  the  bul- 
letin which  refers  to  insects  was  pre- 
pared by  A.  L.  Quaintance,  and  the 
part  referring  to  fungous  diseases  was 
prepared  by  C.  L.  Shear. 

Probably  no  other  publication  is  so 
full  of  valuable  information  for 
grape-growers  as  is  this  48-page 
bulletin.  It  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
the  different  insects  are  shown,  so 
that  one  can  recognize  the  pests  which 
are  destructive  in  his  vineyard.  Among 
the  insects  discussed  are  the  grape 
root-worm,  grape  berry  moth,  grape 
curculio,  grape  leaf-hopper,  grape- 
vine flea-beetle  and  rose  chafer.  The 
various  rots  and  mildews  which  at- 
tack the  fruit  are  also  discussed,  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  bulletin  is  a most 
valuable  one. 

This  bulletin,  like  all  Farmers’  Bul- 
letins of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  free,  and  may 
be  had  by  addressing  the  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sjjf.  ^ 

An  Error  Regarding  the  Wooster 
Peach. 


Last  month,  through  a typograph- 
ical error,  the  yield  of  a tree  of  the 
new  Wooster  peach  was  given  at  32 
bushels;  this  should  have  been  3!4 
bushels.  Mr.  A.  C.  Wooster,  McDon- 
ald, Pa.,  who  originated  the  peach, 
says  he  has  received  almost  a hun- 
dred letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  asking  about  a peach  which 
will  yield  32  bushels  in  a single  sea- 
son. The  tree  was  young,  so  that  a 
yield  of  3 V2  bushels  is  a good  one. 
Mr.  Wooster  reports  .that,  after  a 
week  of  snow  and  freezing  weather, 
his  Wooster  trees  were  still  full  of 
live  buds  on  the  21st  of  April,  al- 
though Elberta  and  other  varieties 
had  been  killed  at  that  time. 


Commercial  Fertilizers  Alone  Not 
Sufficient. 

Many  persons  who  compare  the  cost 
and  value  of  commercial  fertilizers 
with  barnyard  manure  apparently 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  commercial 
fertilizers,  at  their  best,  do  not  supply 
one  element  which  Is  furnished  in 
abundance  by  barnyard  manure,  and 
that  is  humus,  or  decayed  vegetable 
matter. 

The  chemical  elements  can  be  sup- 
plied by  chemical  fertilizers,  but 
humus  must  be  supplied  in  some  oth- 
er way,  and  it  is  not  less  necessary 
than  the  chemical  elements.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  with  any  plan  of  fer- 
tilization, to  supply  humus,  either  In 
the  form  of  manure  or  by  some  cover 
crop  turned  under.  The  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  indirect  value  of 
manure  is  greater  than  its  direct  value 
as  a fertilizer.  Many  farmers  need 
to  learn  this  lesson,  especially  in  those 
sections  where  the  growers  have  for 
years  used  chemical  fertilizers  exclu- 
sively, with  no  provision  made  for 
supplying  humus  to  replace  that 
which  is  burned  out  by  continuous 
cultivation. 

^ 4|S. 

Birds  as  Insect-Destroyers. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  found  that  birds  will 
help  to  hold  in  check  the  boll  weevil 
which  has  seriously  threatened  the 
cotton  industry  of  the  Southern  states, 
and  has  issued  a circular  on  the  sub- 
ject, “Birds  Useful  in  the  War  Against 
the  Cotton  Boll  Weevil.”  Another 
circular  similar  to  it,  and  of  value  to 
fruit-growers,  is  No.  56,  “Value  of 
Swallows  as  Insect  Destroyers.”  In 
the  latter  circular  a plea  is  made  for 
the  protection  of  the  swallows,  for  no 
bird  is  more  useful  in  destroying  in- 
sects. Of  all  the  swallows  the  martin 
is  considered  the  most  important  to 
the  farmer,  and  suggestions  are  given 
for  increasing  its  numbers  by  the 
erection  of  additional  boxes  and  of 
increasing  its  range  by  the  transpor- 
tation to  new  localities  of  boxes  con- 
taining old  birds  and  half-grown 
young,  in  the  belief  that  the  old  birds 
will  be  induced  by  the  presence  of 
their  young  to  remain  and  feed  them. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  martins, 
fruit-growers  should  put  up  the  old 
“martin  boxes”  which  were  so  com- 
mon many  years  ago,  taking  care  that 
the  entrance  to  the  same  are  small  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  English 
sparrows,  for  the  latter  will  destroy 
the  young  martins,  and  if  only  eggs 
are  found  in  the  nest  the  sparrows 
will  throw  them  to  the  ground. 

<£& 

File  Telegraph  Complaints  Against 
Railroads. 

If  the  railroad  companies  of  the 
country  have  been  of  the  opinion  that 
associations  of  fruit-growers  do  not 
mean  business  in  urging  reforms  in 
the  handling  of  fruit  shipments,  they 
must  have  been  convinced  of  their 
error  when  the  California  Fruit-Grow- 
ers’ Exchange  filed  complaint  by  tele- 
graph with  the  interstate  commerce 
commission  against  the  Santa  Fe  and 
Southern  Pacific  railway  companies. 
The  complaint  contained  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  words  and  the  tele- 
graph tolls  amounted  to  more  than 
$80.  The  growers  not  only  wanted 
relief,  but  they  wanted  their  case  act- 
ed upon  promptly,  and  so  they  used 
the  telegraph.  The  commission  ac- 
cepted the  petition,  and  set  the  case 
for  hearing  at  Los  Angeles  shortly  af- 
ter the  receipt  of  the  telegram.  Sure- 
ly here  is  a case  where  it  pays  to 
“Do  It  Now.” 

it  it  it 

One  Sample  Copy  Worth  a Year’s 

Subscription. 

What  do  I think  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower?  Well,  I think  it  a shame 
that  you  should  have  withheld  such  a 
good  thing  from  fruit-growers  for  so 
long,  and  one  sample  copy  of  the  pa- 
per should  bring  a subscription  from 
every  fruit-grower  to  Whom  it  is  sent. 
I consider  the  information  I have  re- 
ceived from  one  sample  copy  worth 
the  price  of  the  entire  subscription.  I 
shall  lend  my  papers  to  other  per- 
sons interested  in  horticulture,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  this  will  result  in 
swelling  the  subscription  list  of  The 
Fruit-Grower.  In  these  strenuous 
days  we  must  keep  up  to  date  or  get 
out  of  the  procession. 

Modesto,  Cal.  W.  A.  HARTER. 

^ 4^  4^, 

Judsonia,  Ark.,  reports  a good 
strawberry  season,  with  good  prices 
realized.  The  season  is  an  unusually 
long  one. 


is  a small  item  of  cost  compared  with 
the  expense  of  replacing  the  wagon. 

There  is  no  better  business  economy 
than  is  shown  in  the  spending  of  a few 
dollars  on  Pure  White  Lead  Paint 
to  preserve  buildings,  wagons  and  im- 
plements costing  thousands. 

The  deterioration  caused  by  weather, 
rather  than  wear,  is  responsible  for 
depreciation  in  their  value. 

Pure  White  Lead  Paint  is  protec- 
tion against  the  ravages  of  damp,  rust 
and  decay. 

The  Dutch  Boy  trade  mark  appears 
only  on  kegs  containing  Pure  White 
Lead  made  by  the  Old  Dutch  Process. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK 

“A  Talk  on  Paint,”  gives  valuable 
information  on  the  paint  subject  Sent 
free  upon  request. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

In  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing cities  is  nearest  you : 

New  York.  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadel- 
phia [John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co.]  Pittsburgh 
[National  Lead  & Oil  Co.] 


For  Handling  Cf  Shipping 
Fruits  Ct  Vegetables 


You  can  get  nothing  stronger  and 
cheaper  than  this  crate,  made  out  of 
hardwood  slats. 


Price  of  open  crate,  K.  D.,  12c  per 
crate,  $10  per  100. 

Price  of  closed  crate,  for  shipping,  K.  D., 
14c  per  crate,  $12  per  100. 

We  make  Climax  Grape  and  Peach 
Baskets,  Bushel  Baskets  with  covers, 
etc. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  COMPANY, 
Burlington,  Iowa. 


BALES 


15  TONS 
A DAY 


HAY 


—frequently  18  and  20  tons.  Such  wonderful  re- 
cords are  possible  because  our  Gem  Full  Circle 
Steel  Baler  has  a 30  inch  feed  opening,  making  it 
easy  to  charge  and  quick  rebounding  plunger  al- 
lowing two  charges  to  each  circle  of  team.  The 
patent  power-head  with  its  9 inch  trip  lever  arms 
enables  us  to  realize  the  greatest  baling  pressure 
ever  produced  in  a similar  machine.  We  will 
save  you  $25  or  more  in  first  cost  and  much  more 
every  year  in  repairs  and  because  of  greater  ca- 
pacity. Drop  us  a postal  for  prices  and  a 
free  copy  of  our  “Baler  Book.” 


A low  wagon 
at  a low  price. 
Handy  for 
the  farmer. 
Will  carry  a 
load  any. 
where  a horse 
can  travel. 


Low  Down  Wagons 

soon  earn  their  cost  on  any  farm. 


Steel  Wheels 

tor  rarm  wagons.  Straight  or  stag- 
gered spokes.  Any  size  wanted,  anv 
width  of  tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle 
For  catalogue  and  prices,  write  to  I 

Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  i-H,  Quincy,  III. 


Monthly  Pag-© 
Twelve 


THE  FEU1 T - GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


Strawberry  Growing  in  Arkansas 


I have  just  returned  from  a visit  to 
Judsonia,  Ark.  I found  myself  at- 
tracted thither  by  an  irresistible  curi- 
osity to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
place  that  is  unique  in  strawberry  his- 
tory. A community  which  has  given 
to  the  world  our  two  standard  extra 
earlies,  Michel’s  and  Excelsior,  besides 
a long  list  of  less  famous  ones,  and 
within  the  last  six  months  the  mys- 
terious H.  and  H,  for  which  the  Jud- 
sonia Fruit  Association  paid  $1,500.00 
and  pledged  its  members  not  to  sell 
or  give  away  a plant  of  it  for  the  per- 
iod of  five  years,  must  certainly  pos- 
sess some  strawberry  enthusiasts 
whose  personalities  were  well  worth 
acquaintance,  and  so  it  proved. 

Judsonia  is  a town  of  about  1,000 
population  and  prettily  embowered  in 
spreading  southern  shade  trees.  The 
strawberry  season  there — as  over  most 
of  the  country — was  a very  exceptional 
one,  berries  beginning  to  ripen  in  the 
warm  days  of  March,  and  the  picking 
running  over  seven  weeks  up  to  May 
15th,  the  date  of  my  visit,  with  the 
Aroma  beginning  to  come  in  freely  and 
the  Gandy  showing  some  color. 

My  first  inquiry  was  as  to  Mr. 
Michel.  I was  informed  that  he  was 


tious  structure,  such  as  the  settlers 
constructed  for  themselves  when  they 
first  cleared  the  land,  and  his  farm 
consists  of  eighty  acres,  only  half  of 
which  is  cleared.  Although  on  an  ele- 
vation from  which  a fine  view  for 
many  miles  is  obtained,  the  soil  is  a 
loam  with  so  much  sand,  and,  in  some 
places,  gravel,  that  it  is  always  dry 
enough  to  work  and  plants  root  read- 
ily and  can  be  dug  with  a perfect  root 
system  and  with  an  ease  that  excites 
the  envy  of  a dweller  on  clay  soils. 

Louis  Hubach’s  father  was  a nur- 
seryman who  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try from  Germany,  and  from  a youth 
the  son  displayed  a strong  inclination 
for  the  study  of  plant  life.  When  only 
fourteen  he  began  to  interest  himself 
in  chance  seedlings  but  soon  began 
the  scientific  propagation  of  new  vari- 
eties. In  1891  he  crossed  the  old  Wil- 
son’s Albany  and  the  Hoffman  and 
raised  5,000  seedlings.  He  planted 
every  one  of  them,  filling  a whole 
acre.  When  fruiting  time  came,  out 
of  all  this  host,  he  found  just  two 
that  he  considered  worthy  of  preser- 
vation. One  of  them  was  the  Excel- 
sior, the  other  the  Early  Hathaway, 
which  latter  was  not  introduced  by 


NEW  ARKANSAS  STRAWBERRIES — JIM  DURNAS  ON  THE  RIGHT, 
H.  & H.  ON  THE  LEFT. 


an  elderly  gentleman,  a bachelor,  liv- 
ing about  two  miles  from  town  and 
still  engaged  in  berry  growing.  He 
was  never  an  originator  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  The  famous  extra 
early  that  bears  his  name  was  a 
chance  seedling  which  he  had  the 
honor  of  discovering  and  giving  to  the 
world,  and  since  then  he  has  done 
nothing  worthy  of  mention  in  that 
line.  To  my  great  regret  I was  oblig- 
ed to  leave  Judsonia  without  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  this  gentleman. 

My  next  object  of  inquiry  was  for 
the  fruit-growers  who  composed  the 
company  of  Hubach  & Hathaway.  I 
first  walked  out  to  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Hathaway,  about  a mile  from  town, 
and  found  him  busily  engaged  in  the 
field  with  his  force  of  pickers.  He 
proved  to  be  a very  pleasant  gentle- 
man, a member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  who 
conducts  the  correspondence  of  the 
firm,  but  who  disclaims  all  share  of 
the  fame  of  an  originator  and  assured 
me  that  all  the  credit  for  that  work 
must  be  given  to  his  partner,  Louis 
Hubach.  After  looking  over  his  fields, 
which  were  planted  exclusively  to  va. 
rletles  introduced  by  the  firm  and 
which  were  producing  a very  satisfac- 
tory crop,  I proceeded  five  miles  fur- 
ther on  through  a fast  developing  and 
beautiful  country  to  the  home  of  Louis 
Hubach. 

Work  of  Ixmis  Hubach. 

Imagine  my  surprise  to  find  myself 
introduced  to  a slight  built,  youthful 
looking  man  but  little  past  thirty 
years  as  the  originator  of  the  Excel- 
sior, although  that  berry  was  created 
fifteen  years  ago,  but  a day’s  talk  and 
walk  over  his  place  convinced  me  that 
I had  at  last  encountered  a real  straw- 
berry wizard  who  seemed  to  intuitively 
discern  the  mysteries  of  plant  creation 
and  to  hold  over  them  the  power  of 
a master  mind — and  right  here  I must 
apologize  and  ascribe  to  his  modesty 
the  fact  that  in  a former  number  of 
the  Fruit-Grower  I erroneously  named 
J.  A.  Bauer  of  Judsonia  as  the  origi- 
nator of  E'xcelsior,  when  really  that 
berry  was  merely  introduced  by  the 
former  firm  of  J.  C.  Bauer  & Son. 

Mr.  Hubach’s  home  js  an  unpreten- 


him till  1902,  and  is  little  dissemi- 
nated. 

A Remarkable  New  Strawberry. 

Since  then  he  has  steadily  proceed- 
ed with  his  chosen  work  and  has  orig- 
inated more  than  100  varieties.  Most 
of  these  have  not  been  tested  at  large 
and  have  been  confined  to  a few  grow- 
ers around  Judsonia.  The  only  one 
that  I have  seen  listed  by  nurseries  is 
the  Louis  Hubach,  named  after  him- 
self, and  which,  while  a good  berry, 
is  not  especially  noteworthy.  It  was 
only  last  year  that  a member  of  the 
fruit  association,  in  walking  across  the 
farm,  noticed  a berry  of  such  striking 
superiority  that  it  at  once  attracted 
his  attention.  Although  beginning  to 
ripen  immediately  after  the  Excelsior, 
it  was  as  large  as  the  best  late  varie- 
ties, almost  as  brilliant  in  color  as  the 
berry  just  mentioned,  with  red  flesh 
and  of  remarkable  firmness.  He  re- 
ported his  discovery  to  other  members 
and  a number  of  them  went  in  a body 
to  examine  the  berry.  So  favorably 
impressed  were  they  all  that  a con- 
tract was  entered  into  by  which  the 
association  bought  160,000  plants  of 
the  new  variety,  which  was  named  the 
H.  & H.,  in  honor  of  the  firm,  and 
pledged  both  the  originator  and  mem- 
bers of  the  association  not  to  sell  or 
give  away  a plant  for  five  years,  thus 
insuring  a monopoly  of  this  great 
berry  for  the  shippers  of  Judsonia. 
The  directors  sell  the  plants  to  any 
member  wishing  to  buy,  at  $10  a thou- 
sand and  not  less  than  a thousand  to 
the  man.  Most  of  the  plants  have 
been  delivered  this  spring  and  next 
season  will  be  their  first  appearance 
on  the  market.  Quite  a number  of 
growers  have  joined  the  association 
solely  for  the  privilege  of  purchasing 
the  new  berry. 

This  transaction  is,  I believe,  unpre- 
cedented in  strawberry  annals.  There 
have  been  plenty  of  instances  where 
nurserymen  have  bought  the  right  of 
introduction,  but  never  at  any  such 
figure  as  $1,500.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  should  be  a matter  of  general 
congratulation.  The  live  stock  men 
have  long  boasted  of  the  big  prices  at 
which  individual  hogs  and  cattle  have 


Thomas 
Tree 
Baler 
and  Box 
Clamp 


Speer  Grafting'  Machine 

Smoothing  Harrow.  Best  Digging  Spade,  Bud  Transplanter, 
other  good  tools  for  Nurserymen. 


E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  General  Agent,  Box  300,  Kinmundy,  111. 


$50.00,  Cash,  Free 

CAN  YOU  COUNT  THE  SQUARES? 


Here,  for  once, 
have  never  tried 


s an  original  puzzle — one  that  you 
before.  Can  you  count  the  squares 
in  the  figure  opposite?  It  looks  easy  at  first,  but  it 
takes  quite  a little  insight  and  skill.  There  are  a lot 
more  squares  in  this  figure  than  you  would  at  first  ever 
suppose.  For  instance,  there  are  sixteen  little  squares 
to  begin  with;  then  there  is  the  big  square  Itself,  on 
the  outside  of  the  figure — and  a lot  of  other  squares, 
too,  if  you  are  shrewd  enough  to  find  them.  This  puz- 
zle looks  simple,  but  if  you  can  make  out  as  many  as 
seventeen  squares,  send  in  your  list  at  once — immediate- 
ly— for  the  winners  may  not  secure  more.  Read  the 
list  of  prizes  mentioned  below  to  be  distributed  Sept.  1 " 

1907.  To  the  person  sending  in  the  correct  or  near- 
est correct,  as  well  as  the  cleverest  solution  of  the 
■ , , , , largest  number  of  squares,  we  will  give  $25.00  In 

cash;  to  the  second  largest  number,  $10.00  in  cash;  to  the  third,  $5.00;  to  the 
next  five.  $1.00;  the  next  ten.  50  cents  each,  and  there  are  no  conditions  what- 
soever connected  with  this  contest.  Where  “ties”  occur  for  prizes,  such  prizes 
will  be  divided  between  the  contestants  who  may  be  “tied.”  If  you  count  the 
squares  best,  you  are  absolutely  sure  of  winning  something.  Therefore,  send  in 
your  count  at  once  today.  We  give  away  this  money  expressly  to  introduce  our 
great  new  monthly  32-page  periodical.  Therefore,  no  money  is  required  from 
you  whatsoever,  as  we  make  this  offer  in  order  to  secure  your  address  and  to 
send  you— absolutely  free— a beautiful  copy  of  what  the  publisher  intends  shall 
be  the  greatest  high-class  magazine  of  its  kind  ever  published  This  contest 
consequently,  is  absolutely  without  restrictions  of  any  nature.  Therefore,  send 

in  your  solution  at  once — today — it  costs  you  nothing,  and,  in  addition,  we  will 
show  you  how  you  can  also  take  part  in  our  other  contest,  in  which  there  will  be 
distributed  monthly.  $1,075.00.  Address  Puzzle  Editor,  327  West  58th  st  New 
York  City. 


$50.00  in  Prizes 


been  sold.  Now  the  strawberry  men 
need  no  longer  be  silent;  they  can 
point  to  a $1,500  strawberry  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  long 
until  this  high  record  is  broken,  for 
the  influence  of  it  will  be  to  encour- 
age originators  in  their  quest  with  the 
hope  that  their  labors  will  be  substan- 
tially rewarded.  No  doubt  the  outcome 
of  this  action  of  the  Judsonia  Associa- 
tion will  be  watched  with  keen  in- 
terest by  growers  the  country-  over. 

But  to  continue.  The  pedigree  of 
the  H.  & H.  is,  first.  Barton’s  Eclipse 
crossed  with  the  Gandy,  the  object 
being  sought  being  a combination  of 
the  size  of  the  Eclipse  and  its  produc- 
tiveness on  poor  soil,  with  the  color, 
shape  and  firmness  of  the  Gandy. 
Three  seedlings  were  saved  from  this 
cross;  one  of  these,  a pistillate,  was 
now  crossed  with  Excelsior  to  obtain 
added  color  and  earliness.  The  result 
of  this  second  cross  were  two  seed- 
lings, the  H.  & H.  and  the  Jim  Dumas. 
Both  these  seedlings  were  staminates, 
which  are  always  given  the  preference 
over  pistillates  by  Mr.  Hubach.  Al- 
though the  H.  & H.  was  chosen  by 
the  association,  I did  not  understand 
that  its  merits  were  a matter  of  com- 
parison with  the  Dumas  and  in  fact 
its  originator  told  me  that  he  did  not 
feel  justified  in  saying  that  the  Dumas 
was  one  whit  behind  its  now  famous 
brother.  There  is  indeed  a close  re- 
semblance between  them  In  season, 
color  and  productiveness.  In  shape 
there  is  a type  which  I have  endeav- 
ored to  bring  out  in  the  photograph 
of  the  two  berries — the  H.  & H.  on  the 
right — but  many  of  the  berries  depart 
from  this  type  and  follow  the  rounder, 
smoother  form  of  the  Gandy  and  Ex- 
celsior. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  season 
of  these  berries  was  over,  having  be- 
gun six  weeks  before,  but  the  pickers 
were  still  finding  a good  many  of  the 
Dumas  which,  without  being  graded 
in  the  patch,  were  marked  A by  the 
inspector  at  the  warehouse.  Some 
nice  specimens  of  the  H.  & H.  were 
still  to  be  found,  but  it  was  plain  that 
the  Dumas  had  it  beat  in  length  of 
season. 

As  to  the  size  of  these  berries,  Mr. 
Hubach  informed  me  that  during  the 
first  two  weeks  they  ran  16  to  24  to 
the  box,  then  dropped  to  30  to  40. 
They  had  found  one  specimen  that 
measured  two  and  three-quarter 
inches  in  diameter.  These  are  high 
figures,  but  the  berries  I saw  bore 
them  out;  still  they  would  not  be  ex- 
traordinary were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  they  are  really  extra  earlies,  rlp- 
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Send  for  our  Great  Offer 

You  want  to  read  the  '‘Anderton”  plan 
[ before  buying  a buggy  because  there  is  no 
pother  like  it,— no  other  so  liberal.  $25,000  Bond / 
i guarantee  back  of  two  years’  approval  test./ 

“Try  an  Anderton 

[with  your  money  in  your  pocket.”  The  line 

Includes  Buggies,  Surreys,  Stanhopes,  Driv-I 
|ing  Wagons.  Spring  Wagons,  Pony  Vehicles,! 

Harts,  Harness,  etc.  Get  our  140-page  catalog! 

The  Anderton  Mfg.  Co.,  49  third  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Good 

Nursery  Stock 

Our  offerings  for  the  coming  sea- 
son to  planters  will  be  the  largest 
and  best  ever  offered  by  our  Company 

J.  Wragg  & Sons  Co. 

WAUKEE,  IOWA 


Simplex  Tree  Baler 

Does  the  work;  will  show  sample  at  the 
Detroit  Convention.  June  12  to  14. 

T.  F.  DINTELMANN,  Belleville,  111. 


Elberta  Peaches  For  Sale 

700  full  grown  trees,  heavily  loaded.  1,000 
three-year-old  trees,  light  crop.  Address 
E.  ‘J.  DICKERSON,  Tecumseh,  Okl*. 
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ening  just  after  the  Excelsior  and 
ahead  of  the  Lady  Thompson. 

Three  other  seedlings  were  preserv- 
ed from  this  second  cross,  all  possess- 
ing merit  of  a high  order,  but  not  so 
early  in  season.  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  them  may  be  Introduced  on 
further  trials. 

So  far  Mr.  Hubach  has  confined  his 
efforts  almost  exclusively  to  originat- 
ing extra  earlies,  but  he  has  not  been 
altogether  Idle  In  respect  to  later  ones. 
His  Peerless,  ripening  just  ahead  of 
the  Gandy,  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  berries  I ever  saw, 
with  lustrous,  dark  foliage,  and  just 
escapes  being  a great  berry  by  lack- 
ing some,  on  this  soil,  in  prolificacy. 
His  one  creation  among  late  varieties 
that  has  his  commendation  is  the  Fre- 
mont Williams,  first  offered  in  1904. 
This  berry  is  beginning  to  be  raised  by 
Judsonia  growers,  but  is  untested  over 
the  country.  Only  one  trial  in  the 
North  is  on  record.  Fortunately  plants 
were  sent  to  the  Ohio  experiment  sta- 
tion which  is  the  only  station  I know 
of  which  publishes  an  annual  bulletin 
on  new  varieties.  That  station,  how- 
ever, has  the  disadvantage  of  a soil  on 
which  some  of  the  standard  varieties 
make  a poor  showing.  All  the  more 
flattering,  then,  is  its  report  on  the 
Williams,  when  it  savs  of  it  in  its  1906 
report:  “Of  mid-season  varieties,  his 

best  is  perhaps  the  Mellie  Hubach, 
which  was  in  full  bearing  during  my 
visit.  It  is  of  the  Warfield  type,  very 
prolific  and  resistant  to  frost.  This 
berry  is  also  comparatively  untested, 
but  in  1905  at  the  Ohio  station  it  was 
beaten  in  yield  by  only  two  out  of 
over  one  hundred  kinds  and  one  of 
them  led  it  by  only  one-eighth  of  a 
quart.  * * * 

Enough  now  on  the  subject  of  vari- 
eties. I accompanied  Mr.  Hubach  to 
one  of  his  beds  of  seedlings  and  saw 
the  young  plants  coming  up,  some 
with  three  leaves,  some  just  appearing 
and  many  seeds  not  yet  sprouted.  His 
long  experience  and  peculiar  genius 
enables  him  now  to  dispense  with  a 
fruiting  test  of  all  his  seedlings,  which 
entails  so  much  labor  and  expense;  he 
is  now  able,  he  told  me,  to  recognize 
in  the  seed-bed  those  plants  that  give 
any  promise  of  superior  qualities,  be- 
ing guided  by  size,  color,  form  of  leaf 
and  general  appearance.  It  is  no 
child’s  play  to  raise  seedling  straw- 
berries. The  seeds  are  minute  and 
delicate  and  demand  a careful  prepar- 
ation of  the  seed-bed  and  exacting 
conditions  of  shade  and  moisture. 
Skill  and  experience  count  for  every- 
thing in  this  work,  it  being  possible 
to  hasten  germination  and  have  the 
plants  sufficiently  advanced  to  bear 
fruit  the  next  year  after  their  sowing. 

Mr.  Hubach’s  genius  is  not  wholly 
circumscribed  by  the  strawberry.  I 
saw  a three-year-old  tree,  a cross  be- 
tween an  Elberta  peach  and  an 
Abundance  plum.  It  had  the  leaf  of 
the  peach,  but  inspection  showed  the 
bark  of  the  plum.  Last  year  it  bore 
one  large  fruit,  smooth  and  with  a 
plum  stone.  This  year  it  set  full  of 
bloom,  but  most  unfortunately  a frost 
struck  it  at  a critical  time  and  killed 
every  bud.  The  tree  was  the  only 
hybrid  out  of  a thousand  seedlings  and 
I should  not  be  surprised  if  this  cross 
alone  does  not  bring  fame  to  the  orig- 
inator. 

But  this  was  not  all.  I was  shown 
a bed  of  blackberry  seedlings  just  get- 
ting above  the  ground  and  further  on 
a patch  of  bearing  seedlings.  These 
were  not  far  enough  advanced  for  me 
to  judge  of  their  fruit,  but  one  of  them 
was  entirely  thornless — as  smooth  as 
my  hand — otherwise  it  looked  like  the 
ordinary  blackberry.  It  had  set  some 
berries,  but  Mr.  Hubach  told  me  that 
it  was  not  prolific  enough  and  that  he 
was  proceeding  with  further  crosses 
to  Improve  it. 

And  even  this  does  not  exhaust  the 
list  of  achievements  of  this  Arkansas 
Burbank.  He  has  a patent  pending 
on  a strawberry  hand  planter  that  at 
first  sight  convinces  one  of  its  value. 
Needing  to  build  some  woven  wire 
fence,  he  invented  a stretcher  that  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  simplest  and  best 
contrivances  ever  seen,  and  in  addition 
to  all  this  I have  not  yet  described  the 
strawberry  that  impressed  me  perhaps 
the  most  of  all.  I have  had  its  plant 
and  berry  photographed  and  will  pre- 
sent them  at  some  future  time. 

Judsonia  growers  were  jubilant  over 
the  highest  prices  received  in  years. 
They  ship  close  to  a hundred  carloads, 
the  association  handling  the  greater 
part  of  them.  This  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  fruit  men  has  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  buyers  right  to  the 
station  to  bid  on  the  berries,  with  the 
result  that  the  berries  are  sold  at  the 
best  price  warranted  by  their  grade. 


The  association  has  most  wisely  insist- 
ed upon  a rigid  standard  of  grading 
and  every  crate  passes  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  its  inspector,  who  in 
many  cases  removes  a part  of  the 
cover,  lifts  out  a top  box  that  he  may 
see  the  lower  one  and  often  turns  a 
box  on  its  side  to  see  that  the  best 
berries  are  not  all  on  top.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  care  is  that  Judsonia 
berries  have  a solid  standing  on  the 
market  and  the  association  stamp  Is 
a guarantee  of  honest  grading.  Prices 
were  ranging  around  $3.00  per  crate 
for  A grade.  Each  member  is  paid 
according  to  the  grade  of  his  berries, 
so  much  for  A grade,  so  much  for  B, 
and  so  much  for  C. 

The  inspector  told  me  that  the  lead- 
ing varieties  were  the  Excelsior  for 
early,  Klondike  and  Thompson  for 
second  earlies,  followed  by  the  Anna 
(or  Annie),  Aroma  and  Gandy. 

In  explanation  of  the  Anna  I will 
say  that  it  is  another  of  the  Hubach 
seedlings,  its  proper  name  being  the 
Annie  Hubach,  and  that  it  has  been 
gradually  winning  its  way  among  Jud- 
sonia growers  until  it  is  quoted  on  the 
St.  Louis  market  by  name.  I saw  the 
Annie  in  bearing;  it  is  also  of  the 
Warfield  type,  but  it  seemed  to  me  to 
be  plainly  inferior  to  the  Mellie  Hu- 
bach, which  is  superior  in  color,  size 
and  productiveness. 

This  merely  illustrates  how  little 
alert  and  wide-awake  the  average 
grower  is.  It  would  naturally  be  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Hubach’s  seedlings 
would  be  eagerly  sought  after  and 
tested  by  his  own  neighbors.  One 
reason  for  their  apathy  and  ignorance 
of  the  good  things  right  at  their  door 
is  the  natural  modesty  and  reserve  of 
this  disciple  of  Burbank;  there  never 
was  a man  more  averse  to  “blowing 
his  horn”  and  I take  great  pleasure  in 
this  opportunity  of  blowing  it  a little 
for  him.  My  hope  is  that  fortune 
will  come  to  him  in  such  measure  that 
he  will  be  able  to  devote  the  time  that 
his  genius  prompts  him  to  give,  to  his 
great  work  of  creating  improved  vari- 
eties by  crossing  and  hybridizing.  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  a grand  vista  of 
improvement  opening  up  in  the  future 
for  the  strawberry  of  which  our  gen- 
eration has  little  conception,  but  I will 
not  paint  any  visions  just  now  for  at 
present  there  is  altogether  too  great 
a disparity  between  dreams  and  re- 
ality. 

A walk  this  morning  over  the  straw- 
berry beds  sadly  convinces  me  that  the 
1907  crop  in  this  section  was  hope- 
lessly blasted  by  the  frosts  and  cold 
rains  that  persisted  week  after  week 
after  the  plants  had  started  into 
bloom.  It  is  the  same  story  of  last 
year,  when  cold  rains  continued 
throughout  the  pollenizing  season. 
The  powder  of  the  anthers  could  not 
fly  to  the  stigmas  of  the  pistils  and 
consequently  the  latter  remained  un- 
fertilized. The  result  was  deformed, 
knotty,  nubbin  berries  that  were 
worthless.  We  can  think  now  with  a 
grim  smile  of  those  deceptive  days  of 
March  when  spring  caught  winter 
napping  and  persuaded  us  to  swear 
allegiance  to  her  before  the  rough  old 
lord  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  scepter. 
We  all  know  now  what  he  can  do  in 
the  way  of  punishment.  There  is  noth- 
ing left  for  us  expect  to  wrap  our- 
selves in  the  robes  of  the  stoic  philos- 
opher, light  our  pipe  and  feel  glad  it 
wasn’t  an  earthquake. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Practical  Benefit  from  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  like  every  other 
good  farm  paper,  occasionally  pub- 
lishes short  extracts  from  letters  from 
subscribers  telling  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  paper.  Some  persons  may 
have  wondered  how  our  paper  has 
helped  these  subscribers — in  what  way 
they  have  been  benefited.  Here  are 
a few  extracts  from  letters  which 
mention  practical  results,  showing 
that  The  Fruit-Grower  is  living  up  to 
its  mission: 

“The  Fruit-Grower  has  been  worth 
more  than  $1  to  me.  In  the  Febru- 
ary number  I read  an  article,  ‘How 
to  Make  a Hot-bed,’  and  I have  early 
tomato  plants  ten  days  earlier  than 
where  plants  are  grown  in  the  way 
ordinarily  followed  here.  It’s  the 
early  tomatoes  that  bring  the  money.” 
— Wm.  T.  Pratt,  Elkton,  Md. 

“I  value  The  Fruit-Grower  very 
highly,  for  I know  it  makes  me  mon- 
ey every  year.” — J.  W.  Kirkpatrick, 
Whitesboro,  Texas. 

“I  grew,  picked  and  barreled  2,075 
barrels  of  apples  last  year,  and  sold 
them  for  $2.25  per  barrel — and  The 


Here’s  an  Opportunity 
For  the  Boys 

/ Ivill  ship  one  of  these  fine  22-cali- 
bre "Breech-Loading  Rifles  by  pre- 
paid express  to  any  Ivho  Ivill  do  a 
felv  hours  Ivork  for  me 


This  picture  is  from  an  actual  photograph  of  one  of  the  Rifles. 
It  is  certainly  a “dandy.” 


Any  live  boy  can  earn  one  of  these  fine  Rifles.  This  is  not  a toy, 
nor  an  air  gun,  but  a real  Rifle,  made  by  one  of  the  leading  gun  makers, 
and  will  shoot  accurately,  a 22  long  or  short  cartridge.  Rifle  is  30  inches 
long  and  has  barrel  16  inches  in  length.  Loads  at  the  breech  and  has 
first-class  shell  extractor.  In  fact  it  is  a first-class  gun  for  either  boy 
or  man,  and  our  offer  is  to  men  also.  Just  write  me  a postal  asking  for 
particulars  about  the  “Rifle  Offer,”  and  I will  send  complete  instructions 
by  return  mail,  telling  how  you  can  earn  one  in  a few  hours.  Address 

Fruit=Grower  Co. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


P.  N.  W. 

stands  for  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST,  the  Greatest  on  Earth,  the  Country 
Where  You  Have  as  Yet  No  Great  Competition.  This  territory  is  thor- 
oughly Covered  by 

THE  RANCH 

A Synonym,  Wherever  it  is  Known,  for  the  “Best  There  is  in  Farm 
Papers.” 

BREEDERS 

of  Fancy  Stock,  Send  Your  Stock  Where  It  Will  Net  You  The  Greatest 
Profit  and  You  Can  Do  This  Only  through  the  Columns  of  the  PACIFIC 
COAST  FARMERS’  OWN  PAPER.  RATES  ON  REQUEST. 

THE  RANCH,  326  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Fruit-Grower  and  spraying  brought  it 
all  about.” — C.  H.  Wilgus,  Proctor- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Many  more  letters  can  be  submitted 
like  this,  where  the  subscribers  can 
trace  actual  results  in  dollars  and 
cents  from  reading  The  Fruit-Grower. 
It  would  be  a strange  man  who  could 
not  get  $1  worth  of  good  from  The 
Fruit-Grower  in  the  course  of  a year. 

A Hopeful  Fruit-Grower. 

Just  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
might  be  discouraged  over  the  outlook 
for  the  man  who  grows  fruit,  we  want 
to  quote  from  a letter  received  from 
N.  F.  Murray,  Oregon,  Mo.,  a man 
who  has  been  in  the  business  of  grow- 
ing fruit  for  many  years: 

“I  am  not  at  all  blue  over  the  fail- 
ure of  the  fruit  crop,  for  the  reason 
that  these  abnormal  seasons  do  not 
come  often.  I am  giving  good  care  to 
my  peach  orchard.  I predict  that  the 
apple  industry  in  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  be  neglected  for  some 
time,  that  many  orchards  now  in  bear- 
ing will  die  but,  and  a great  shortage 
in  apples  will  come  to  pass.  I think 
this  is  the  time  to  plant  and  care  for 
orchards,  yet  I know  quite  well  many 
persons  will  not  agree  with  me.” 
sj-i 

“I  think  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a fine 
paper,  and  my  wife  thinks  it  cannot 
be  excelled  for  the  fine  recipes  pub- 
lished in  the  Home  Talk  department.” 
— E.  J.  White,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BERRY 

BOXES 


Single  1000  $3.00 

5,000  to  10,000  lots,  per  1,000 2.75 

Crates,  per  100  8.00 

Berry  Box  Tacks,  *4  lb 15 

Berry  Box  Tacks,  y2  lb 25 

Berry  Box  Tacks.  1 lb 40 

Crate  Nails,  per  lb 10 

Magnetic  Hammers  25 


Berry  Boxes  come  500  to  the  bundle. 
Crates  10  in  a bundle. 

Send  Postoffice  Order. 

HARNDEN  SEED  CO.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


1,000  to  $2,000 

For  Stenographers,  Bookkeepers. 
Penmen.  Draftsmen.  Get  the  study 
habit.  Earn  high  salaries.  Rapid 
promotion.  We  teach  you  in  the 
University  or  at  Home;  assist  you 
to  secure  position.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed:  hundreds  now  at 

work.  Catalogs  and  full  particu- 
lars free. 

The  Lewis  Business  University 
204  Simps’n  blk.  Kansas  City,  Kart, 


“I  can  get  more  pointers  from  The 
Fruit-Grower  than  from  any  other  pa- 
per in  the  fruit  line.  I take  a great 
many  horticultural  papers,  and  some 
of  them  are  good,  but  I like  The 
Fruit-Grower  best,  and  thefi  domes 
our  home  paper,  Better  Fruit.” — A.  C. 
Klaus,  Hood  River.  Ore. 
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Let  Me  Quote  You  a Price  On  a 

CHATHAM 

FANNING  MILL 

With  Bagging  Attachment 

They  will  separate  oats  from  wheat— a perfect 
separation  at  the  rate  of  from  40  to  SO 
bushels  per  hour 

You  ought  to  own  a first-class,  high-grade  Fanning  Mill. 

It  will  save  you  a lot  of  money— and  make  you  a lot  of  money. 

Before  you  think  of  buying  a Mill  anywhere  you  should  write  me  a 
postal  asking  for  book  and  prices  on  my  celebrated  Mills.  It  will 
take  only  a penny  for  a postal— and  a minute  of  your  timeyto  get  my 
special  prices  on  a 1907  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  with  Bagging  Attach- 
ment. My  book  will  tell  you  how  good  Fanning  Mills  and  Bagging 
Attachments  arp  made — will  tell  you  how  I have  made  over  250.000 
celebrated  Chatham  Fanning  Mills,  which  are  giving  good  service 
all  over  the  country. 

This  book  will  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  know  about  clean 
seed — tell  you  a great  deal  about  how  to  do  away  with  the  weed 
crop— will  post  you  on  the  best  way  to  make  money  out  of  your 
grain— will  tell  you  how  to  grade  up  your  crop— will  tell  you  why 
it’s  just  as  easy — and  cheaper— to  raise  good  graded  crops  that 
bring  the  highest  prices,  as  it  is  to  raise  poor,  uneven  crops  on 
Manson  Campbell  account  of  planting  poor  seed  mixed  with  weeds. 

Chatham  Fanning  Mills  are  Sold  on 
Time-and  on  30  DA  YS'  FREE  TRIAL— 

FREIGHT  PREPAID— GUARANTEED  5 YEARS 


That’s  the  story  of  the  celebrated  Chatham  Fannine 

We  sell  them  on  trial— pay  the  freight— and 
guarantee  them  for  five  full  years.  With  proper 
care  a Chatham  Fanning  Mill  will  last  a lifetime. 

I’m  going  after  the  Fanning  Mill  business  of 
this  country  this  season— and  I intend  to  get  it  on 
a great  big  value  in  a machine— at  a low  price. 

Chatham  Fanning  Mills  are  fitted  with  17 
screens  and  riddles — they  will  clean — and 
grade — all  kinds  of  seed — from  the  largest 
to  the  tiniest.  They  will  clean  and  grade 
seed  corn— they  will  take  weed  seeds  and 
all  kinds  of  foreign  matter  out  of  your  seed. 

Now  don’t  think  of  buying  a Fanning 
Mill  anywhere  until  you  get  my  book  and 
my  prices — and  then  decide. 

With  the  Immense  amount  of  money— Five 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollars— that  we  have  Invest- 
ed In  the  Fanning  Mill  manufacturing  business, 
we  are  sure  to  give  our  customers  every  im- 
provement worth  having  In  the  Chatham  Fan- 
ning Mill,  and  we  are  hound  to  please  every 
customer  who  buys  from  us. 

-a  j 

Manson  Campbell,  President 
The  Manson  Campbell  Company , Ltd.. 

370  Wesson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dept  370Topeka,  Kan.  Dept  370Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dept.  370St.  Paul, Minn.  Dept  370Nashvllle, Tenth1 
In  writing,  address  nearest  branch  house. 


Mill. 

We  carry  a full  stock  of 
Chatham  Fanning  Mills  at  all 
our  branch  houses,  which  are 
located  in  leading  trade 
centers  throughout  the 
country 


Always  a steady  sub' 
stantial  market 


g~~>  A ¥ ■ a r-v  ¥—1  A Government  reports  Hay  Crop 

for  D/VL/Lwlv  1 l/\  I more  valuable  than  wheat  crop 


I-M-IT 

■E-EDS  TO  TH 


ROUND! 

INCREASES  CAPACITY 


FEEDS  THE  NAY 
SAVES  LABOR 
ADDS  PROFITS 

POSITIVE  PLUNGER  REBOUND 
CONDENSING  HOPPER 
AUTOMATIC  BLOCK  DROPPER 


ADDS  PROFITS 

Freight  Prepaid  and  shipped  on  thirty  days  free  trial.  No  advance  payment,  no  charge 
for  the  use  of  the  machine,  a free  loan  of  the  machine  for  one  month.  We  want  you  to  test  I TT 
on  your  own  farm,  in  your  own  way.  Try  ITT  for  STRENGTH;  try  ITT  for  DURABILITY; 
try  ITT  for  CAPACITY  ;try  ITT  for  thirty  days,  an  then  notify  us  of  your  acceptance  or  refusal, 
if  ITT  has  proven  satisfactory  you  get  ITT  at  dealers  price.  Sold  on  time,  the  machine  will 
scon  pay  for  itself,  for  there  is  a good  profit  when  baling  with  an  I - M - ITT. 

I - M - ITT  HAY  PRESS  COMPANY,  Box  No. 7492,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Hauber  Cooperage  Co. 

Apple  Barrels,  Second-Hand  Whiskey  and  Cider 
Barrels  and  Kegs;  Apple  Boxes,  Berry  Boxes  and 
Crates  and  Baskets. 

Staves,  Heading  and  Hoops  and  Coopers'  Sup- 
plies. Place  your  orders  early. 

Hauber  Cooperage  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 


Vapor  Cooled  Gasoline  Engines 

The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  in  the  world.  Absolutely  frost  proof 
and  cannot  freeze. 

Patented  May  15.  1906. 

The  king  of  all  gasoline  engines.  Our 
catalogue  will  tell  you  all  about  them,  also 
our  power  and  sweep  feed  grinders.  Send 
today. 

WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 
85  Third  Avenue,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 


YOU  aamonth  $80  T0 150 

A>TED— Young  Men  for  Firemen  and  Brakemeu. 

We  prepare  you  by  mail  in  from  four  to  six  weeks  for  either/ 
of  the  above  positions.  More  calls  recently  for  our  compe- 
tent men  than  we  were  able  to  supply.’  Positions  se 
red  as  soon  as  competent.  Rapid  promotion. 

Remember,  this  Association  Is  directed  by  Railroad  Officials  of 
four  of  the  largest  roads  in  the  I'nited  States.  If,  ' 
you  want  to  be  a railroad  man.cut  out  coupon/ 
and  send  to  us  at  once  for  full  particulars. 

Write  name  and  address  plainly.  Hun-, 
dreds  of  positions  now  open.  Address 

NATIONAL  RAILWAY 
TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 

OMAHA,  NEB.  orKANSASCITY.  MO. 


Froze  Out. 

That  is  about  where  most  of  us  are 
now  on  both  garden  and  fruit.  I 
never  did  see  such  a time.  No  use 
talking  about  It,  though — and  no  use 
crying  over  spilt  milk.  All  we  can  do 
now  Is  to  try  and  make  the  best  of  It. 
The  strawberries  look  fairly  well  yet, 
and  with  a fair  amount  of  rain  may 
make  a good  crop.  They  don’t  look 
right  real  healthy,  but  may  surprise  us. 
And  the  gardens  we  can  replant.  And 
the  apples  and  peaches  show  some 
scattering  fruits.  Maybe  they  will 
make  quite  a crop.  And  we  will  get 
good  prices  for  what  we  do  have. 

it 

What  to  Plant  Now. 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  keep  a 
team  and  cow,  you  had  better  be 
looking  after  the  hay  question.  The 
hay  crop  seems  to  be  a total  loss  and 
even  the  small  trucker  and  gardener 
must  have  feed  of  some  kind  for  his 
team.  The  solution  is  to  put  in  little 
patches  of  cane  and  kaffir  and  cow 
peas  and  millet  and  such  crops  wher- 
ever you  can.  Worst  of  it  is,  all 
these  are  short  supply  and  high  price 
for  the  seed.  Almost  impossible  to 
get  cane  and  cow  peas  and  soy  beans. 
Millet  is  climbing  too.  Kaffir  is 
plenty  and  cheap  and  makes  good 
feed. 

it 

IIow  to  Sow  Cane  and  Kaffir. 

My  plan  is  to  drill  cane  and  kaffir 
with  a wheat  drill,  using  one  to  two 
bushels  per  acre.  If  you  have  no 
wheat  drill,  use  a corn  drill  and  dou- 
ble row  the  stuff.  The  more  seed 
you  put  on,  the  finer  will  be  the  hay. 
Cow  peas  and  soy  beans  can  be  put 
in  the  same  way.  Millet  can  be  sown 
broadcast.  It  makes  nice  hay,  but 
for  some  reason  stock  do  not  thrive 
on  it  as  they  dO'  on  cane  and  kaffir. 
None  of  these  will  enrich  the  ground 
except  the  cow  peas  and  soy  beans. 
They  will  enrich  the  land  equal  to 
clover. 

it 

Alfalfa  Again. 

The  man  with  a good  patch  of  al- 
falfa will  be  in  luck  again.  The  dry 
weather  and  the  cold  weather  and 
the  freezes  do  not  seem  to  have  af- 
fected it.  Wish  I had  more  of  it. 
The  first  cutting  will  be  ready  to  cut 
by  the  second  week  of  June  and  a cut- 
ting a month  from  then  on.  With 
hay  selling  at  $15  a ton  that  won’t 
look  so  bad.  And  remember  that  it 
is  not  too  late  to  sow  alfalfa  yet.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  most  successful 
growers  say  that  July  and  August  is 
the  time  to  sow  it.  You  can  sow  it 
any  time  from  April  to  September,  if 
you  will  only  get  the  ground  in  good 
shape  and  get  it  free  from  weeds. 

* 

Garden  Crops. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  time  for  the 
later  garden  crops.  At  this  date 
(May  20)  I have  not  yet  planted 
melons,  tomatoes,  or  late  cabbage 
Havel  just  planted  the  late  sweet- 
corn  with  a pound  of  pumpkin  seed 
to  the  acre  mixed  in.  You  can  plant 
late  sweet  corn  for  a month  yet.  I 
expect  to  plant  melons  next  week. 
Late  cabbage  the  first  week  of  June 
drilled  right  in  the  rows  where  it  is  to 
stand.  Tomatoes  as  soon  as  I think 
it  is  safe  to  leave  the  plants  out 
over  night  without  their  getting 
froze.  Still  plenty  of  time  to  plant 
cucumbers,  sweet  potatoes,  late 
squashes  and  late  beans.  Any  of 
these  can  be  put  in  for  a month  yet. 

it 

Peas  and  Radishes. 

For  once  I did  not  have  radishes 
to  sell  in  April  this  year  and  I guess 
we  will  not  have  to  stay  home  Decora- 
tion day  and  pick  peas  as  we  have  al- 
ways had  to  do  before.  The  radishes 
were  very  near  a dismal  failure.  But 
we  did  not  lose  much.  Only  the  seed 
and  a little  work.  The  land  can  still 
be  used  for  something  else.  The  peas 
are  alive,  but  the  stick  pretty  close  to 
the  ground  and  make  no  show  of 
blossoming  yet. 

it 

The  New  Iowa  Seed  Law. 

You  know  I have  been  talking  pure 
seed  law  for  a couple  of  years  past. 
Well,  we  finally  got  It  through,  and  I 
tell  you  It  Is  a crimper.  It  is  going 


to  put  a stop  to  a lot  of  calamity  that 
has  been  going  on  in  seed.  Of  course 
it  will  affect  farm  seeds  such  as  clo- 
ver and  alfalfa  and  bluegrass  much 
more  than  It  will  garden  seed,  but 
it  will  farce  a cleaning  up  all  along 
the  line.  The  law  provides  that  all 
seeds  must  be  up  to  the  state  stand- 
ards or  must  be  plainly  labeled  as  to 
what  impurities  they  contain.  Some 
kinds  of  weed  seed  impurities  are  ab- 
solutely forbidden.  For  instance,  the 
presence  of  Canada  thistle,  dodder, 
or  quack  grass,  even  in  small  quan- 
tities will  subject  the  dealer  to  $100 
fine.  Buckthorn,  mustard,  and  a lot 
of  such  weeds  must  not  be  present  to 
exceed  a total  of  2 per  cent.  Seed 
corn  must  germinate  94  per  cent  or 
better.  Altogether  it’s  a pretty  stiff 
law,  and  if  enforced  up  to  the  letter 
will  make  Iowa  seed  a high-grade 
article. 

it 

A Good  Joke  On  Irvine. 

Did  you  notice  last  month  a nice 
article  on  the  editorial  page  about 
Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood  and  his  ad- 
vice to  us  to  clean  up  the  towns  and 
the  farms  and  make  them  look  nicer? 
It  was  a good  article  and  right  to  the 
point  and  I read  it  with  much  enjoy- 
ment. It  was  wrfitten  by  our  good 
friend  Irvine,  the  editor  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  Well,  here  the  other  day  I 
got  a letter  from  Collingwood  him- 
self saying  that  he  enjoyed  the  article 
very  much  and  that  although  there 
was  no  name  signed  to  it  he  recog- 
nized my  style  and  my  ideas  at  once 
and  wanted  to  thank  me  for  speak- 
ing so  well  of  him.  I have  been  try- 
ing ever  since  to  puzzle  out  who  the 
joke  is  on — Collingwood,  Irvine  or 
myself. 

it 

Short  Crop  of  Onion  Seed. 

Onion  seed  is  likely  to  be  higher 
next  winter  than  it  has  been  for  years. 
The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  controlled  by 
two  men  and  they  have  been  nearly 
wiped  out  by  floods.  I don’t  see 
where  an  adequate  supply  can  be  had. 
Prices  are  sure  to  be  high.  So,  if 
you  have  a chance  to  save  some  first- 
class  onion  seed,  better  tend  to  it. 
Onion  sets  will  be  higher,  too,  in  all 
probability.  Also  late  varieties  of 
cabbage  on  the  Pacific  coast  have 
been  hard  hit.  And  sweet  corn  and 
vine  seeds  are  all  so  late  planted  that 
the  crop  is  likely  to  be  in  danger  from 
early  frost.  All  together  it  looks  like 
high  prices  for  seeds  next  winter. 

it 

Plant  Peonies. 

You  know  I have  always  been  a 
great  crank  about  dahlias  and  gladi- 
olus, but  I am  going  to  go  into  peon- 
ies, too.  They  come  at  a different 
season  of  the  year  and  will  not  inter- 
fere with  my  care  for  the  others.  I 
guess  there  is  no  flower  grown  so 
hardy  as  the  peony.  And  big  and 
beautiful  and  fragrant  and  prolific. 
Yes,  it’s  all  right.  When  they  are  in 
bloom  this  month,  please  remember 
that  the  time  to  set  them  is  Septem- 
ber. I have  a pretty  good  collection 
now,  but  I am,  going  to  watch  for  all 
the  best  ones  when  they  are  in  bloom 
this  summer  and  then  in  September 
I am  going  to  set  out  a lot  of  them. 
I have  the  finest  collection  in  the 
state  of  dahlias  and  gladiolus,  and 
when  I get  my  peonies  to  going  I will 
have  pretty  near  a full  hand.  Peon- 
ies suffered  severely  from  the  freezes 
this  spring,  but  this  is  very  unusual. 

it 

Concrete  Houses. 

I wish  we  could  have  a discussion 
in  The  Fruit-Grower  about  concrete 
construction  for  houses  and  barns  and 
tanks  and  such  work.  Lumber  is 
getting  so  high  and  so  poor  that  It  is 
almost  out  of  the  question.  It  looks 
to  me  like  reinforced  concrete  is  the 
stuff  to  use  and  I would  like  to  have 
some  of  The  Fruit-Grower  readers 
who  have  had  experience  with  It  to 
speak  up  and  tell  us  what  they  know. 
What  about  houses  and  barns  of  it? 
Will  they  crack?  Will  they  gather 
moisture?  Will  the  frost  go  through 
them  easily?  Should  they  be  built  of 
blocks  or  of  solid  concrete?  Who 
knows? 

it 

Finding  a Market. 

The  great  problem  in  fruit-growing 
is  to  get  the  producer  and  consumer 


together.  There  are  too  many  middle 
men  between  and  too  much  difference 
in  price.  If  the  man  that  grows  the 


fruit  and  the  man  who  eats  it  could 
be  got  closer  together  the  grower 
would  get  a better  price  and  the  con- 
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Mica  Axle  Grease 

lengthens  the  life  of  the 
■wagon  — saves  horse- 
power, time  and  tem- 
per. Best  lubricant  in 
the  world — contains 
powdered  mica 
which , 

•forms) 
a smooth, 

hard  coating  on  axle,  and 
reduces  friction. 

If  you  want  your  outfit 
to  last  and  earn  money 
while  it  lasts — grease 
the  axles  with  Mica 
Axle  Grease. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  Incorporated 


FARM  POWER 


WITTE 


Portable 
Gasoline  Engine 


■ enables  you  to  move  the  power  to  tbe| 

■ work.  Used  indoors  or  out.  No  sparks  or  f 
name  to  ignite  stacks  or  buildings. 

Electric  Igniter. 

[ Economical,  Labor- 
Saving, Simple, Safe.  | 

Get  the  facts,  free* 
Witte  Iron 
| Works  Co.* 
i«W.5th8t., 
Kansas  City,  Mo*  J 
Send  for  catalog p 


MORE. 


Not 

nse  of  it. 
The  worst  and  rough- 
est  roads  make  the  best  when 
graded,  shaped  and  smoothed  with  a 

20th  CENTURY  GRADER 

Strong,  rigid,  made  of  steel.  Light  draft. 
Reversible  to  50  degrees  angle  either  side. 

Sendforfree  booklet, “Delight- 
ful Roads.”  Now’s  the  time. 
Sometimes  machines  are 
sent  on  approval. 

Whit*  City 
Grader  Co.,  I 
Box  E 
White  City,  | 
Kansas. 


THE.  AUTO=FEDAN 

3-Stroke  If  A V DDFCC  2 Men  Can 
Self- Feed  11 A I iKLjO  Run  It. 


Satisfaction 

Guaranteed, 


THE.  AUTO-FE.DAN  HAY  PRESS  CO 
1094  Jefferson  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas 


BALES'VSay  hay 


Say  “Baler  Book”  on  a postal  to  us  and  we 
will  send  you  free  a book  telling  the  results  of 
our  experience  since  1807  making  hay  presses. 
You  want  prolit,  so  should  spend  a penny  to 
learn  about  our  Gem  Full  Circle  Steel  Baler  and 
how  we  save  you  about  $25  in  price  and  sell  you 
a press  which  will  save  you  as  much  more  each 
year  in  repairs  and  do  the  most  work.  Patent 
power  head,  short  trip  lever  arms,  long  plung- 
er stroke  with  quick  rebound,  large  feed  open- 
ing and  two  charges  for  each  round  of  the 


$, fl  op  s.,.  Feed  | 


Grlndir. 


# | c||,'00  Gal,an!zel* 


\ Steel  Wind 


We  manufacture  all  sizes  and 
styles.  It  will  * 
pay  you  to  In- I 
vestl  gate.  Write 
for  catalog  and  i 
price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

60S  Seventh  St.,  Topeka,  K ansa* 


sumer  would  get  better  fruit  and  get 
It  cheaper. 

This  home-canned  fruit,  for  In- 
stance. There  is  lots  of  It  being  put 
up  and  there  are  a whole  lot  of  peo- 
ple would  like  to  get  hold  of  It  If 
they  knew  how.  Me,  for  Instance.  I 
just  happened  to  stumble  onto  a sup- 
ply of  it  and  I got  good  fruit  and  got 
it  cheap,  and  the  woman  who  canned 
it  got  more  for  it  than  she  could  have 
got  at  home.  Generally  there  is  no 
adequate  home  market  for  it  and  they 
don’t  know  where  to  ship  It.  My 
suggestion  would  be  that  The  Fruit- 
Grower  print  a sort  of  directory  of  its 
people  who  have  canned  fruit  to  sell, 
so  that  people  who  want  that  fruit 
can  know  where  to  write.  If  the  plan 
is  not  practical,  some  one  suggest  a 
plan  that  is.  There  ought  to  be  some 
way  to  arrange  this. 

HENRY  FIELD. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

•aj'S.  ■Sijjfc 

Comments  on  Fruit-Grower  Articles. 

In  your  March  number,  page  143, 
in  an  article  “The  Codling  Moth,”  by 
D.  F.  Thompson,  Kent,  111.,  is  a state- 
ment I wish  to  correct,  as  it  is  evi- 
dently an  error  in  figuring  and  con- 
sequently misleading.  It  reads:  “We 
used  400  pounds  of  lead,  cost  $53.00 
* * * sprayed  100  trees  at  a cost 

of  five  and  three-tenths  cents  per 
tree.”  Now,  is  it  so,  or  53  cents  per 
tree?  The  result  of  the  spraying  is 
certainly  all  right,  but  the  figuring  is 
all  wrong,  so  far  as  the  summing  up 
is  concerned.  (Probably  1,000  trees 
were  sprayed;  the  figures  would  have 
been  correct  then. — Ed.) 

Seedling  Peach  Trees— I wish  to  say 
I am  fully  convinced  that  if  growers 
will  plant  the  Elberta  peach  pits  from 
trees  standing  near  the  best  varieties 
of  peaches  they  will  get  more  good 
varieties  than  from  any  other  sort  I 
know  of.  In  this  way  new  sorts  will 
be  produced  having  qualities  surpass- 
ing anything  now  on  the  market.  I 
have  now  in  bearing  several  trees 
from  Elberta  seed  that  ripen  from 
Sept.  10th  to  30th,  that  surpass  any 
sorts  I have  had  from  nursery  stock. 

Spraying  Apple  Trees — I have  de- 
cided in  my  own  way  that  any  man 
having  half  a dozen  trees  can  afford 
to  use  a sprayer,  and  will  do  so  after 
using  one  a single  season.  I used  the 
Stahl  sprayer,  made  at  Quincy,  111., 
and  Pyrox,  made  and  sold  by  the 
Bowker  Co.,  Boston,  and  both  adver- 
tised in  The  Fruit-Grower.  When 
trees  that  produced  from  one  to  three 
bushels  of  only  medium  apples  can  be 
made  to  produce  from  eight  to  ten 
bushels  each  and  of  a quality  that  sold 
for  one  dollar  per  bushel  at  home, 
who  can  say  that  it  does  not  pay  for 
all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  spray- 
ing? I am  trying  to  get  everybody  to 
spray  their  trees. 

, “Do  Not  Kill  the  Birds”  is  the  name 
given  to  an  article  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  The  Fruit-Grower.  Now,  I 
echo  this,  and  wish  I could  make  all 
farmers  and  fruit-growers  heed  it. 
There  are  too  many  cheap  rifles  in 
the  hands  of  irresponsible  boys  to 
suit  me,  and  while  they  are  death  to 
thousands  of  useful  and  harmless 
song  birds,  they  are  also  a menace  to 
the  life  of  the  people  and  property  as 
well.  I am  surprised  that  The  Fruit- 
Grower  offers  such  a premium. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I am  done.  I 
write  this  as  a letter,  but  if  any  part 
of  it  is  of  use  to  you  you  are  perfectly 
welcome  to  use  as  much  as  you  like.  I 
only  want  to  add  that  I cannot  do 
without  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  use  it 
as  a book  of  reference  constantly;  also 
that  I wish  you  would  keep  the  article 
on  killing  the  birds  standing  and  print 
it  every  month  in  the  year. 

Illinois.  S.  N.  HATHAWAY. 

(We  agree  heartily  with  what  our 
subscriber  says  about  using  rifles  to 
kill  the  birds.  We  dont  want  any  of 
our  boys  to  use  these  rifles  in  this 
way.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  do 
not  want  to  say  that  they  should  not 
have  a rifle,  with  which  to  kill  rab- 
bits and  other  animals  which  do 
great  damage  to  fruit  trees.  The  fault 
is  not  with  the  rifle,  Brother  Hatha- 
way, but  with  the  use  to  which  it  is 
put — and  we  want  all  our  boys  to  put 
their  rifles  to  good  use. — Editor.) 

$ 

Good  Returns  from  Fruit-Grower 
Advertising. 

The  Fruit-Grower  must  go  to  almost 
every  section  of  the  globe.  We  get  re- 
plies to  our  advertisement  from  al- 
most every  state,  Old  Mexico,  British 
Columbia,  etc.,  and  we  inclose  a pos- 
tal card  which  came  from  Corea,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  earth. — South- 
western Sheet  Metal  Works,  Rodgers, 
Texas. 


Missouri  Valley  Horticultural  Meeting. 

The  May  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
at  the  beautiful  home  of  L.  A.  Good- 
man, No.  4000  Warwich  Boulevard, 
Kansas  City. 

The  day  was  ideal  for  a picnic. 
Some  one  hundred  or  more  people 
were  present  and  horticulture  was 
well  represented,  notwithstanding  the 
discouragements  of  the  season. 

Asa  Chander,  vice  president,  in  the 
absence  of  President  Gano,  called  the 
meeting  to  order. 

Secretary  Wilson  read  the  minutes, 
and  in  addition  thereto*  submitted  a 
supplementary  report  on  weather  con- 
ditions, giving  from  day  to  day  the 
variations  of  temperature,  which  was 
considered  of  such  importance  as  to  be 
ordered  filed  with  the  minutes.  J.  C. 
Evens  said  this  would  be  valuable  for 
future  reference. 

Major  Wilson  had  a paper  on  “Then 
and  Now.”  This  paper,  though  in- 
teresting, dealt  with  “ye  olden  time,” 
and,  as  it  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  horticulture,  no  notes  were  ta- 
ken. 

Hon.  Edwin  Taylor  had  a most  in- 
teresting paper,  “The  Return  of  the 
Campbell  System  to  Horticulture.” 
This  will  be  published  in  full  in  this 
paper,  so  will  not  anticipate. 

All  the  growers  present  agreed  in 
the  belief  that  we  would  have  abso- 
lutely no  fruit  of  any  kind,  save  per- 
chance some  strawberries,  blackber- 
ries and  some  grapes. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  James- 
town Exposition  and  a committee  ap- 
pointed, composed  of  Messrs.  Low- 
miller  and  President  Goodman  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  to  try 
to  secure  a delegation  from  this  point 
of  friends  of  horticulture  who  might 
wish  to  attend  the  exposition  and  the 
meeting  of  the  society.  Several  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  attend  the  exposi- 
tion. Any  wishing  to  go  will  confer 
with  these  gentlemen. 

A fine  collection  of  apples  from 
Mr.  Lowmiller  was  upon  the  table; 
they  were  sound,  perfect,  beautiful. 
As  we  looked  upon  them  we  queried: 
When  shall  we  see  their  like  again?” 
and  the  answer  came  to  us,  “Not  dur- 
ing the  next  twelve  months.” 

While  we  have  little  fruit  in  sight 
and  could  get  little  satisfaction  hor- 
ticulturally  out  of  the  meeting,  yet 
we  felt  amply  repaid  in  our  associa- 
tions with  old  friends.  The  ladies 
were  much  in  evidence  and  the  table 
— oh,  what  cheer  the  dinner  afforded! 

The  horticulturists  are  among  the 
best  livers,  and  why  not?  They  pro- 
duce the  best,  and  why  not  enjoy  it? 
They  do,  and  I am  quite  sure  this 
would  have  been  the  decision  of  all 
had  the  question  been  submitted. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  in  Forest 
City  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Chandler,  assistant  landscape 
gardener  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

FRANK  HOLSINGER. 

^ ^ ^ 

A recent  press  bulletin  from  the 
Colorado  Experiment  Station  recom- 
mends that  plenty  of  poultry,  and  es- 
pecially turkeys,  be  kept  to  destroy 
grasshoppers.  The  fowls  thrive  on 
them  and  are  effective  in  cleaning 
out  the  hoppers. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED 
DEALERS 


USED  25  YEARS 


KILLS  THE 


Currant  Worm, 

Potato  Bug, 

Cabbage  Worm, 

Slug  on  Roses, 
Caterpillars, 

Aphis  on  Roses, 

Bugs  on  Melons, 

Cut  Worms, 

Sow  Bugs, 

Lice  on  Fowls, 
Curculio  on  Plums, 
Tobacco  Worms,  See. 

For  pamphlet  worth  having  on  Bugs  and 
Blights,  Address 


B.  HAMMOND 

Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Grow  Mushrooms 


For  Big  and  Quick  Profits. 

Small  Capital  to  Start.  A Safe  Business. 

I am  the  largest  grower  in  America.  Ten  years 
experience  enables  me  to  give  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  business  worth  many  dollars  to  you. 

No  matter  what  your  occupation  Is  or  where 
you  are  located,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
a thorough  knowledge  of  this  paying  business. 

Send  for  Free  Book  giving  particulars  and  In- 
formation, how  to  start,  cost,  etc.  Address 
JACKSON  MUSHROOM  FARM 
Dept.  55  3243  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


It  is  estimated  that  insects  destroy  y to  % the  entire  yield  of  farm  and 
orchard  produce.  Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  the  best  insecticide  for  the  use 
of  the  farmer  and  orchardist,  because  it  destroys  all  leaf-eating  insects,  sticks 
to  the  foliage  in  spite  of  rain  and  wind,  and  because  it  cannot  burn  or  scorch 
the  foliage  no  matter  how  strong  a solution  is  used.  Swift’s  Arsenate  of  Lead 
is  used  and  recommended  by  leading  fruit  growers,  truck  farmers,  horti- 
culturists and  shade  tree  owners. 

Write  for  booklet  giving  valuable  information  for  combat- 
ing the  Codling  Moth , Potato  Bug  and  other  insect  pests. 

MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO.,  51  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Acetylene  Gas  for  Country  Homes. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  farm- 
ers of  America  have  begun  to  give 
more  attention  to  establishing  in  their 
homes  some  of  the  conveniences  of  the 
city  dwelling.  Pneumatic  water  sys- 
tems have  been  installed,  modern 
heating  plants  have  been  put  in,  and 
in  a great  many  homes  lighting  sys- 
tems have  been  added,  so  that  our 
best  country  homes  indeed  have  ‘‘all 
modern  conveniences.” 

Among  the  latest  things  to  attract 
attention  Is  the  use  of  acetylene  gas 
for  lighting  the  home,  and  all  who 
have  seen  this  splendid  light  are  en- 
thusiastic in  its  praise. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  Bulletin  No. 
57  on  ‘‘The  Application  of  Acetylene 
Illumination  to  Country  Homes,” 
which  will  be  found  profitable  read- 
ing for  everyone  who  desires  to  know 
the  value  of  acetylene  gas  systems, 
and  who  wants  unprejudiced  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  its  safety,  cost,  etc. 

Acetylene  gas  is  formed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  calcium  carbide  to  water; 
the  resulting  gas  from  this  combina- 
tion burns  with  a white  light  and  is 
what  we  know  as  acetylene.  Perhaps 
we  can  do  no  better  than  to  <uuote 
freely  from  the  bulletin  referred  to, 
to  describe  calcium  carbide  and  its 
properties: 

“Calcium  carbide  is  a compound 
which  contains  calcium  and  carbon. 
It  is  generally  of  a dark  brown  or 
black  color,  sometimes  described  as 
dark  gray,  and  sometimes  as  a bluish 
black,  and  often  possesses  a reddish 
tinge.  It  is  crystalline  and  brittle.  It 
endures  heating  to  redness  without 
melting  or  suffering  other  change;  it 
will  not  burn,  except  when  highly 
heated  in  oxygen  gas;  it  looks  like  a 
mass  of  stone.  It  may  be  preserved 
any  length  of  time  if  kept  sealed  from 
air,  but  the  ordinary  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  gradually  slakes  it,  and  it 
becomes  changed  on  long  standing  into 
slaked  lime,  not  essentially  different 
from  other  air-slaked  lime. 

“Calcium  carbide  is  not  affected 
by  solvents,  such  as  carbon  bisulphide, 
petroleum,  chloroform,  ether  or  ben- 
zine, but  if  allowed  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  water,  or  any  mixture  con- 
taining water,  an  immediate  and  vig- 
orous decomposition  takes  place, 
evolving  liberal  quantities  of  gas. 
Carbide  is  a safe  substance  to  store 
or  transport  under  proper  conditions. 
It  cannot  explode,  take  fire,  or  other- 
wise do  harm,  being  similar  to  lime 
in  this  respect.  Granted  protection 
from  water,  no  substance  can  be  safer 
or  less  likely  to  cause  trouble  when 
stored  or  conveyed  from  place  to 
place.  Lime  becomes  very  hot  when 
acted  upon  by  water;  so  also  does 
carbide,  and  the  only  essential  differ- 
ence is  that  carbide,  when  it  slakes 
with  water,  yields  a combustible  gas.” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  acetylene 
gas  is  secured  by  bringing  water  into 
contact  with  calcium  carbide  and 
that  until  water  is  applied  to  it,  cal- 
icum  carbide  remains  similar  to  stone 
lime.  To  properly  make  the  gas  the 
calcium  carbide  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  water  in  proportion  of  sixty- 
four  parts  of  actual  carbide  to  thirty- 
four  parts  of  water.  Quoting  again 
from  the  bulletin,  we  find: 

“Acetylene  is  a colorless  gas,  pos- 
sessed of  a peculiarly  penetrating  and 
offensive  odor.  But  in  describing  the 
gas  as  it  is  most  frequently  known  this 
intolerable  odor  should  not  be  ignor- 
ed. Its  presence  in  the  air  to  the  ex- 
tent of  only  one  part  in  ten  thousand 
is  distinctly  perceptible.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  in  burning 
properly  at  the  jet  there  is  absolutely 
no  odor  perceptible,  and  if  an  odor  of 
acetylene  Is  detected  about  an  appa- 
ratus in  operation,  it  is  certainly  be- 
cause of  leakage  of  the  gas,  through 
faulty  piping,  an  open  cock,  or  other- 
wise.” 

Illuminating  Power  of  Acetylene. 

"Controlled  by  a suitable  burner  the 
flame  of  acetylene  is  absolutely  white, 
and  of  intense  brilliancy.  In  quality 
It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  daylight 
that  we  know.  Its  spectrum  closely 
resembles  that  of  sunlight,  and  conse- 
quently all  colors  appear  the  same  as 
by  daylight,  instead  of  being  distorted 
as  by  gaslight,  candle,  oil  or  electric 
light.  Acetyline  pollutes  the  air  less 
than  coal  gas.  In  furnishing  a given 
quantity  of  light  one-half  of  a foot 
of  acetylene  will  equal  five  feet  of 
ordinary  illuminating  gas;  light  for 
light  a burner  of  acetylene  gas  will 
consume  two  and  one-half  feet  of  oxy- 
gen and  yield  two  feet  of  carbon 
dioxide,  as  against  coal  gas  consum- 
ing ten  feet  of  oxygen  and  yielding 
sewen  and  one-half  feet  of  carbon 


dioxide.  Or,  stated  another  way, 
acetylene  in  producing  the  same  can- 
dle power  impoverishes  the  air  one- 
fourth  as  much  and  also  pollutes  it 
one-fourth  as  much  as  illuminating 
gas. 

“As  an  illuminant  acetylene  sur- 
passes in  lightiing  power  and  econ- 
omy all  other  illuminants  known; 
when  burned  at  the  rate  of  five  cubic 
feet  per  hour  it  produces  light  equal 
to  250  candles,  whereas  the  best  il- 
luminatng  gas  made  from  coal  rarely 
exceed  22  candles  for  each  five  feet 
burned  per  hour. 

After  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  handling  acetylene  one  should 
observe  the  ordinary  precautions  nec- 
essary for  coal  gas,  such  as  keeping 
open  lights,  cigars,  etc.,  away  from 
the  gentrators,  and  making  all  needed 
changes  by  daylight,  the  author  of  the 
Pennsylvania  bulletin  says: 

“Everything  considered,  though 
prejudiced  against  it  at  the  outset, 
and  absolutely  and  purely  disinterest- 
ed at  present,  after  much  careful 
study  and  feeling  the  responsibility  of 
being  called  upon  to  furnish  an  un- 
biased opinion  in  this  matter,  the 
writer  believes  that  the  use  of  acety- 
lene gas  for  the  illumination  of  rural 
homes,  provided  it  is  generated  from 
good  carbide  in  a first-class  appar- 
atus, and  all  reasonable  regulations 
followed,  is  no  more  fraught  with 
danger  at  the  present  day  than  any 
available  method  of  illumination  by 
gas  or  electricity,  and  less  so  than 
the  usual  employment  of  petro- 
leum.” 

The  bulletin  gives  sugestions  for 
guiding  purchasers  in  the  selection 
of  generators,  has  advice  on  the  lo- 
cation of  the  same  and  their  man- 
agement, and  publishes  a list  of  gen- 
erators which  have  been  approved 
by  the  fire  insurancei  companies. 
The  value  as  a fertilizer  of  the  lime 
residue  from  the  calcium  carbide  is 
discussed,  and  altogether  the  bulle- 
tin is  one  of  the  best  things  on  the 
subject  which  has  appeared.  The  au- 
thor is  Dr.  Geo.  Gilbert  Pond,  of  the 
department  of  Chemistry  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College. 

Treating  Fence  Posts  to  Increase 
Durability. 

The  use  of  wood  of  all  kinds  is  in- 
creasing. Recent  statistics  have  shown 
that  even  with  the  increased  use  of 
cement  and  steel  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  wood  in  all  industries. 
The  growth  of  the  population  and  the 
desire  of  our  merchants  to  compete  in 
foreign  markets  is  causing  an  increas- 
ing drain  upon  our  forests  until  prices 
of  all  crude  wood  material  are  be- 
coming very  high.  The  development 
of  the  Middle  West  has  brought  about 
a great  increase  in  use  of  fence  posts. 
The  last  census  reported  the  annual 
production  of  fence  posts  in  the  regu- 
lar logging  camps  in  the  country  as 
8,715,661.  No  figures  exist  to  show  how 
many  times  greater  than  this  the  an- 
nual cut  from  the  home  wood-lot  is, 
but  by  taking  the  total  number  of 
farms  and  their  acreage  and  making  a 
conservative  allowance  for  fence  posts 
enclosing  each  farm,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  upwards  of  1,000,000,000 
posts  are  set  each  year.  This  figure 
can  hardly  be  realized  because  of  its 
immensity,  but  when  we  know  that 
by  setting  posts  16  feet  apart  it  would 
take  3,250,000  to  girdle  the  earth,  the 
above  number  stated  as  required  each 
year  would  make  a fence  with  posts 
16  feet  apart  120  times  about  the  great- 
est circumference  of  the  earth. 

This  tremendous  consumption  of 
posts  has  caused  an  increasing  scar- 
city until  one  must  pay  from  15c  to  25c 
for  best  grades  of  white  and  red  cedar 
posts.  To  simplify  the  fence  problem 
upon  the  farm  and  decrease  the  ex- 
penses of  fencing,  many  are  now  turn- 
ing to  the  use  of  preservatives  which 
increase  the  life  of  the  post  two  or 
three  times  at  a small  cost.  Posts  rot 
quickly.  Four  things  are  necessary 
for  the  natural  decay  of  timber,  name- 
ly; water,  air,  heat  and  some  fungous 
growth.  If  we  can  prevent  the  pres- 
ence of  one  of  these  factors  of  decay 
we  can  preserve  wood  indefinitely. 
Often  the  farmer  or  stockman  when 
in  need  of  posts  goes  to  his  woodlot 
and  cuts  his  timber  at  any  season  of 
the  year  and  sets  the  post  without 
peeling  or  seasoning  of  any  kind.  What 
is  the  usual  result?  The  posts,  even 
though  they  may  be  the  best  of  oak. 
will  go  out  in  three  to  five  years.  These 
same  posts  if  cut  at  the  right  season 
of  the  year,  peeled  and  piled  until  thor- 
oughly seasoned,  would  last  from  two 
to  three  times  as  long  as  the  green 
posts. 


Brilliant  Gas-Light  Costing 
Less  than  Kerosene 


DO  you  know  about  Acetylene? 

It  used  to  be  an  experiment 
once,  but  now  it  is  like  the 
telephone  or  trolley  car — a perfected 
fact. 

There  have  been  hundreds  of 
faulty  Acetylene  Generators  made  in 
the  experimental  stage  of  its  history. 

But  there  has  never  been  poor 
Acetylene  Light,  when  properly 
made,  in  proper  Generators,  as  it  is 
to-day. 

Acetylene  is  the  clearest  light — the 
purest,  whitest,  safest,  coolest  Light 
ever  made  by  man. 

It  comes  so  near  to  Sunlight  that 
it  will  actually  make  plants  grow  by 
night  under  its  wholesome,  healthful 
rays. 

And,  because  it  is  so  clear  and 
pure,  with  so  little  color-fog  to  mud- 
dy it — so  tree  from  flicker  and  glare 
— it  is  the  easiest  light  on  the  Eyes 
yet  discovered. 

It  lights  up  io  to  15  times  more 
space  than  Kerosene  Light,  City 
Gas-light  or  standard  Electric  Light, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  its  flame. 

On  this  account  it  is  cheaper  than 
any  of  the  three. 

* * * 

A good  24  candle-power  Kerosene 
Lamp  will  burn  a 12-cent  gallon  of 
Kerosene  in  five  nights,  if  lighted 
four  hours  a night. 

That  would  make  it  cost  three- 
fifths  of  a cent  per  hour,  or  $8.76  a 
year,  for  Kerosene  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  broken  lamps,  chimneys, 
new  wicks  and  the  everlasting  labor 
and  risk  of  cleaning  them. 

A 24  candle-power  Acetylene  Light 
will  cost  you  a third  less  than  that — 
or  two-fifths  of  a cent  per  hour. 


This  I will  prove. 

It  means  only  $5.84  per  year  for 
Acetylene  Gas,  as  against  $8.76  per 
year  for  Kerosene,  if  used  the  same 
number  of  hours  for  365  nights. 

And,  there’s  less  work  needed  in 
caring  for  fifty  Acetylene  Lights  than 
for  one  single  Kerosene  Lamp,  with 
much  less  danger,  as  the  insurance 
records  prove. 

7 hat’s  a matter  well  worth  your 
consideration — the  comparative 
danger. 

* * * 

Over  two  million  people  in  Amer- 
ica now  use  Acetylene  Light. 

Yet  the  Insurance  Records  show 
that  there  were  only  four  fires  from 
it  in  the  year. 

The  same  authority  shows  that 
there  were  8,222  fires  from  Kerosene 
and  Gasoline  during  the  same  year. 

And  the  Insurance  Records  can’t 
afford  to  lie. 

It  costs  only  $200  to  completely 
install  a 35-light  Acetylene  outfit  in 
your  home,  hotel  or  store,  including 
all  labor,  Piping,  Brass  Gasoliers, 
Gas  Jets,  Globes  and  everything 
needed  to  light  up  (cash  or  terms  if 
needed).  Fewer  lights  cost  less 
money,  of  course. 

Tell  me  how  many  rooms  th^re  are 
in  your  house  or  hotel,  or  how  large 
your  store,  and  I’  1 tell  you  how  much 
it _ would  cost  to  install  a Generator, 
Piping,  Brass  Gasoliers,  Jets  and 
Globes,  complete  to  light  with  that 
safest,  clearest,  whitest,  cleanest, 
coolest,  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
Reading  Lights— Acetylene  Gas. 

Just  address  me  as  “Acetylene  H. 

Jones,”  5 Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


There  are  certain  times  to  cut  posts 
to  increase  durability.  It  has  been 
found  by  numerous  experiments  that 
if  hardwood  posts  are  cut  in  late  sum- 
mer or  early  autumn  when  the  sap  is 
up  or  during  the  time  which  the  lum- 
bermen call  “the  second  running  of 
the  sap,”  and  if  the  posts  are  peeled 
immediately  and  ricked  up  so  as  to  al- 
low free  circulation  of  air  between 
them,  they  will  season  readily  and  will 
be  much  more  durabble  than  if  cut 
during  the  winter  or  early  spring.  Sea- 
soning may  be  aided  by  allowing  the 
trees  to  lie  on  the  ground  after  cutting 
until  the  leaves  are  thoroughly  wilted. 
The  wilting  leaves  draw  out  a large 
amount  of  sap  from  the  wood.  Tar  oil 
is  a wood  preservative.  Any  salt  or 
oil  to  be  practical  as  a preservative  of 
wood  must  be  antiseptic,  cheap,  easily 
applied,  should  not  be  injurious  to  the 
fibers  of  the  wood  and  not  easily  leach- 
ed out.  The  best  material  so  far  found 
is  the  oil  of  tar  or  some  trade  com- 
pound in  which  the  oil  of  tar  is  the 
active  principle.  Creosote  is  the  most 
common  form  of  this  oil  used  in  vari- 
ous preserving  plants  of  the  country 
and  by  farmers  and  stockmen  in  pre- 
serving fence  posts. 

The  usual  method  of  applying  oil  to 
posts  is  by  painting  the  lower  half  of 
a seasoned  post  with  the  hot  oil.  Two 
coats  will  be  more  effective  than  one 
and  if  this  process  is  followed  by  al- 
lpwing  the  lower  end  of  the  posts  to 
stand  in  the  oil  for  several  days  it  will 
probably  double  or  treble  the  life  of 
the  posts.  The  manufacturers  of  trade 
preparations  containing  tar  oil  usually 
advise  this  method  of  application  be- 
cause it  is  simple  and  easy  and  by  test 
we  have  found  it  to  be  quite  effective. 
By  experiments  carried  on  it  has  been 
found  that  the  most  valuable  method 
of  treating  posts  with  creosote  or  other 
oils  is  to  boil  the  lower  thirty-six 
inches  of  the  seasoned  post  in  a shal- 
low tank  of  oil.  By  treating  in  the  tank 
for  from  four  to  six  hours  the  lower 
one-third  of  the  post  will  take  up  from 
four  to  eight  pounds  of  the  oil.  When 
evenly  absorbed  it  has  been  found  that 
this  amount  is  sufficient  to  increase 
the  life  of  the  post  by  three  or  four 
times.  Such  soft  wood  fence  posts  as 
soft  maple,  box-elder,  cotton-wood  and 
willow  can  be  treated  at  a cost  of  from 
6 to  10  cents,  and  when  so  treated 
these  posts  will  last  as  long  as  the  best 


Magic  Berry  Box.  made  Id  all  sizes  of 
heavy,  tough  paraffined  stock.  Send 
for  sample  and  prices. 


Short  Manufacturing  Co. 

ANDES  SON,  INDIANA. 


grades  of  white  cedar.  A tAnk,  which 
would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  for  this 
work,  could  be  built  and  set  in  place 
upon  any  farm  for  from  ten  to  fifteen 
dollars. 

Experiments  along  this  same  line  are 
being  carried  on  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  and  splendid  results  are 
being  obtained.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  importance  of  making  it 
a practical  thing  for  the  many  owners 
of  windbreaks  and  groves  of  soft- 
wooded  trees  to  utilize  for  posts  this 
quick-growing  material  of  little  value 
for  lumber  and  fuel.  The  expenditure 
of  from  6 to  10  cents  per  post  in  treat- 
ing with  tar  oil  will  bring  the  cost  of 
these  soft-wooded  posts  up  to  12  to 
15  cents  and  will  make  them  fully  as 
durable  as  white  cedar  posts  for  which 
the  farmer  must  pay  16  to  24  cents  a 
post. — M.  Stenson  in  Ohio  Farmer. 

^ ^ 

“A11  Excellent  Little  Book.” 

Walter  E.  Andrews,  associate  editor 
of  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
says  that  he  has  received  a copy  of 
The  Fruit-Grower’s  booklet  on  the 
organization  of  farmers’  shipping  asso- 
ciations, and  adds:  “It  is  an  excellent 

little  book,  and  I shall  hope  to  use 
some  quotations  from  it  in  the  near 
future.” 

This  booklet  was  issued  to  help  The 
Fruit-Grower  subscribers  everywhere 
to  form  shipping  associations  for 
handling  their  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops.  It  is  free  to  our  subscribers — 
if  you  want  a copy,  send  for  it. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  always  men- 
tion The  Fruit-Grower. 
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In  the  Golden  Prairie  District 

of  Southeastern  Wyoming 

Within  one  to  six  miles  of  Railway  station  you  can  now  buy  at  from  $8.00  to  $15.00  per  acre  on  ten 
year’s  time,  land  equal  in  fertility  and  productiveness  to  the  best  in  the  central  states. 

DO  YOU  ASK  WHY,  AT  THIS  LATE  DAY,  THIS  LAND  CAN  BE  HAD  AT  PRICES  SO  LOW? 

The  Question  is  Easily  Answered 

BECAUSE — Over  thirty  years  ago  the  government  gave  the  U.  P.  Railroad  Company  each  alternate  section  of  land  in  a strip  forty  miles  wide. 
Because — This  being  the  best  grassed,  best  watered  section  of  the  “eastern  slope”  ranchmen  at  once  secured  the  railroad  land,  enclosing  in  their 
fenced  pastures  the  alternating  homestead  sections,  making  it  impossible  for  the  hoineseeker  to  locate  there.  Because — Only  last  year  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  decided  that  the  “little  fellow”  the  man  looking  for  a home,  should  have  a chance,  and  all  fences  surrounding  government  land 
were  ordered  torn  down.  Because — This  put  the  ranchman  out  of  business,  and  threw  open  for  settlement  some  150,000  acres  of  choice  homestead 
land,  while  we  purchased  the  deeded  lands,  10,000  acres  of  which  we  are  improving  and  the  remainder  we  are  placing  on  the  market. 

The  Public  Is  Not  Slow  in  Grasping  a Good  Thing' 

Although  but  limited  advertising  has  been  done,  we  have  sold  over  40,000  acres  of  the  land  in  the  past  few  months,  nearly  all  of  it  to  practical 
farmers.  More  than  300  homestead  entries  have  been  made,  61  of  them  in  March  and  100  in  April.  A settlement  of  German  Lutherans  has  been 
established  with  headquarters  *■  the  new  town  of  Luther  on  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  26  miles  east  of  Cheyenne,  the  state  capital. 

Luther  Is  Booming 

A large  two  story  building,  almost  completed,  will  be  the  home  of  the  Luther  State  Bank,  and  the  postoffice,  with  public  hall  above.  The  Hotel 
Ellis,  a fine  two  story  building,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  May  15th.  A lumber  yard  is  in  operation,  a sash  and  door  factory  has  been  secured, 
while  a creamery,  elevator  and  broom  factory  are  soon  to  be  added.  The  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country  and  the  thrift  and  enterprise  of  her 
citizens,  will  soon  make  Luther  the  best  town  in  that  part  of  the  West. 


A Golden  Prairie  Stack  Yard  Scene.  Photographed  Sept.  22,  1906. 

A Present  of  a 160-Acre  F arm 

The  opportunities  offered  in  the  Golden  Prairie  District  are  unequalled  anywhere  else  in  the  world  today.  Consider  for  a moment  that  on  your  purchasing 
160  acres  or  more  from  us,  we  will  locate  you,  free  of  charge,  on  adjoining  government  homestead,  of  as  choice  land  as  the  sun  ever  shone  on.  This 
virtually  cuts  the  price  of  your  land  in  two.  Then,  if  you  are  buying  as  an  investment,  do  not  fail  to  note  that  these  homesteads,  being  taken  up 
and  improved  by  farmers,  insures  a steady  and  rapid  advance  in  the  value  of  your  purchase. 

We  Do  Not  Simply  Assert — We  Prove 

When  the  stockmen  took  possession  of  the  Golden  Prairie  country  they  failed  to  entirely  monopolize  it.  In  the  early  ’80’s  what  is  known  as  the 
Albin  settlement  was  started  in  a township  not  fenced  by  the  ranchmen.  This  settlement  composed  chiefly  of  Swedish  people,  gained  a foot-hold, 
and  their  remarkable  success  at  farming  on  the  prairie  without  irrigation  is  what  induced  us  to  invest  in  the  Golden  Prairie  land. 

Following  are  some  of  the  many  testimonials  we  have  received  from  these  people.  The  signed  originals  are  in  our  office,  subject  to  your  inspection. 

TESTIMONIALS: 


Mr.  Cunningham’s  Statement 

Mr.  J.  C.  Cunningham  of  Albin  Wyoming  makes  an  interesting  statement  as  to  the 
amount  of  grain  he  threshed  during  the  past  year  He  has  lived  adjoining  the  Swedish 
settlement  in  Laramie  county  for  twenty  years  and  in  addition  to  operating  the  thresh- 
ing machine  during  the  past  few  years  he  has  made  a success  of  farming.  In  Mr  Cun- 
ningham’s letter,  as  in  most  of  the  others,  the  term  "dry  farming”  is  used  This  is  the 
ordinary  expression  used  by  the  people  in  our  section  of  the  country  to  distinguish  from 
irrigation,  ordinary  farming  where  rainfall  is  depended  upon. 

Albin.  Wyoming,  February  16.  1907, 

Federal  Land  and  Securities  Co  . 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:— 

Answering  your  inquiry  will  say  I have  lived  here  in  Wyoming  about  twenty  years. 

I have  farmed  every  year  during  this  time  and  have  never  had  a failure  of  crops.  Have 
run  thrashing  machine  each  season  for  the  last  four  years.  The  first  season  I thrashed 
50,000  bushels  of  grain,  and  have  gradually  increased  until  the  season  of  19061  ended  the 
season  with  a total  of  135.000  bushels  thrashed.  All  this  crop  was  raised  in  my  neighbor- 
hood by  dry  farming.  Started  my  machine  September  3d  and  closed  the  season  January 
1,  1907. 

I own  640  acres  of  land,  twenty  horses,  twenty  cattle  and  thirty  hogs.  I raise  all 
Kinds  of  garden  vegetables.  Had  last  season  one  acre  of  potatoes  that  yielded  200  bushels, 
all  dry  farming.  Yours  truly. 

(Signed)  W.  J.  CUNNINGHAM. 

Mr.  Cox’s  Letter 

Mr,  John  B.  Cox  is  one  of  the  best  known  farrr  ers  in  the  neighborhood  north  of  Pine  ” •) 
Bluffs.  A visit  to  his  farm  will  verify  all  the  statements  he  makes  in  the  following 
letter 

Pine  Bluffs.  Wyoming,  February.  14.  1907, 

To  the  Federal  Land  and  Securities  Co.. 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Dear  Sirs  — 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  will  say  I settled  on  my  homestead  in  February,  1889. 
Have  been  farming  here  ever  since  that  time  and  raising  cattle,  hogs,  horses,  poultry, 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes  and  some  corn.  Sowed  three  pounds  of  blue  grass  seed 
three  years  ago  this  spring.  It  has  done  well  and  i have  a good  blue  grass  sod.  Sowed 
my  first  timothy  seed  (one  acre)  in  the  spring  of  1902;  had  a good  stand  and  have  sowed 
each  spring  since  until  now  I have  twenty-five  acres  of  good  timothy  meadow  and  am 
going  to  sow  ten  acres  more  this  spring.  I threshed  in  1906,  forty-eight  bushels  of  tim- 
othy seed  and  it  yielded  ten  bushels  per  acre.  Sowed  in  spring  of  1906  two  pounds  brome 
grass  seed  and  it  is  doing  fine.  Red  clover  is  setting  in  my  meadows  more  every  year. 
Have  raised  all  kinds  of  root  crops  to  perfection.  Have  young  orchard,  gooseberries, red 
currants,  raspberries,  etc.,  all  doing  well.  Corn  yielding  about  forty  bushels  per  acre, 
wheat  thirty-five:  oats  sixty  bushels,  all  dry  farming.  I own  960  acres  of  land  and  have 
been  offered  $13.50  per  acre  cash  for  it.  but  my  price  is  $30.00  per  acre  and  wont  take  any  less. 

. Yours  respectfully,  JOHN  B.  COX. 


Mr.  Anderson’s  Statement 

Albin.  Laramie  county,  Wyoming,  February  12.  1907. 
settled  in  this  county  in  1887  on  a homestead,  I have  been  farming  ever  since  that 
time  on  upland  prairie  without  irrigation  and  have  never  had  a total  failure.  Raise 
wheat,  rye  oats,  barley,  millet,  some  corn,  potatoes,  raise  some  garden  truck,  pumpkins, 
squashes,  etc.  I own  1600  acres  of  land.  160  acres  in  cultivation.  In  1906  raised  6.500 
bushels  of  oats.  600  bushels  of  potatoes.  350  bushels  of  barley.  250  bushels  of  speltz. 
Own  eighty  head  of  horses,  ninety  cattle  and  twenty-four  head  of  hogs.  I made  my 
start  and  am  worth  all  I have  from  the  beginning  on  my  homestead. 

(Signed)  GUST  ANDERSON. 

Mr.  Malm’s  Statement 

Pine  Fluffs,  Wyoming,  Feb.  13.  1907. 

I settled  in  Laramie  county.  Wyoming,  in  the  year  1887,  on  the  farm  I now  live  on.  I 
am  living  on  the  same  old  homestead.  I have  been  farming  every  year  since  that  time. 
I have  raised  wheat,  oats,  rye.  millet,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  squashes  and  all  kinds  of  gar- 
den vegetables  whenever  I planted  them  WITHOUT  A SINGLE  FAILURE.  I also  have 
a young  orchard  set  out  and  some  forest  trees  and  all  are  doing  well.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  been  told  that  it  is  necessary  to  irrigate  to  raise  anything,  will  say  that 
my  land  is  all  upland  prairie  and  I depend  of  course  on  rainfall  to  raise  crops,  I have 
176  acres  under  cultivation.  Raised  in  the  year  1906.  600  bushels  of  fall  wheat.  300bushels 
of  spring  wheat.  3.300  bushels  of  oats.  500  bushels  of  speltz.  500  bushels  of  spring  rye. 
twenty  acres  of  corn.  I have  ten  acres  of  fine  alfalfa.  I own  a modern  corn  binder  and 
am  feeding  corn  in  the  fodder  to  my  stock.  I have  made  all  I am  worth  living  on  the 
same  old  homestead,  by  sticking  to  my  work.  I own  350  cattle  of  all  ages,  twenty-five 
horses.  60  head  of  hogs.  Borrowed  the  money  I bought  my  first  plow  with. 

(Signed)  A.  P.  MALM. 

Clip  out  and  mail  us  this  Coupon.  We  will  at  once  send  you  sectional  map  of  the  land, 
plat  of  Luther  townsite  and  interesting  literature.  It  will  pay  you  to  act  quickly. 


TIIE  FEDERAL  LAND  & SECURITIES  CO.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  at  once,  free  of  charge,  sectional  map  and  lit- 

erature of  the  Golden  Prairie  District  of  Southern  Wyoming. 

NAME  

ADDRESS. 

Acres  wanted ... 
stead  is  wanted. 

state  if  for  home  or  investment  and  if  free  home- 

The  Fruit-Grower,  June,  1907. 

Federal  Land  & Securities  Company,  2 1 0 Fifth  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


References:  Publisher  of  this  Paper  and  Des  Moines  National  Bank. 
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Propnguting  uuil  Gronlug  Logan- 
berries. 

Last  month  a member  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  asked  about  propagat- 
ing and  cultivating  the  Loganberry  and 
tlie  Phenomenal  raspberry.  We  are 
glad  to  have  replies  from  several  of 
the  other  members  of  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er Family — two  from  Oregon  and  one 
from  Indian  Territory.  We  are  glad 
to  publish  their  letters  herewith: 

“My  plan  of  propagating  the  Logan- 
berry is  as  follows:  When  young  shoots 
start  in  the  spring  I cut  out  all  from 
each  hill  except  four  or  five  of  the 
most  thrifty  young  sprouts;  when  these 
get  about  eighteen  to  twenty  inches 
high  1 pinch  the  tops  out  of  them, 
which  causes  them  to  send  out  laterals. 
In  the  fall  I watch  these  laterals  close- 
ly, and  notice  at  a certain  time  that 
the  extreme  tips  begin  to  enlarge  and 
become  a deep  red  color;  then  I cover 
the  tips  with  soil  and  leave  them  cov- 
ered until  spring,  when  they  will  be 
well  rooted. 

“Perhaps  I can  help  the  gentleman 
or  others  by  giving  my  experience  in 
growing  and  cultivating  the  Logan- 
berry. Plants  should  be  set  eight  feet 
apart  in  the  rows,  with  rows  eight  feet 
apart,  in  good  rich  soil.  Set  posts  ev- 
ery sixteen  or  twenty  feet  and  stretch 
thereon  two  lines  of  No.  12  wire.  In 
the  spring  prune  laterals  back  to  four 
or  five  feet  in  length  and  tie  canes  on 
the  wire,  keeping  the  vines  well  spread 
out  to  admit  sunlight. 

“The  Phenomenal  berry  is  of  the 
same  nature  and  habit  as  the  Logan- 
berry— both  are  hybrids — and  requires 
the  same  treatment.  I am  planting 
some  Himalaya  Giant  blackberries,  and 
although  none  have  fruited  yet,  I be- 
lieve they  are  all  right. 

“Let  me  add  that  I am  well  pleased 
with  The  Fruit-Grower,  but  I wish 
more  of  our  Pacific  coast  growers 
would  give  us  some  of  their  experience 
through  its  columns,  so  we  can  learn 
from  one  another.  If  we  all  stand  back 
and  wait  for  the  other  fellow  our  paper 
may  lose  interest  in  our  country. — W. 
H.  Hubbard,  Sewberg,  Ore.” 

(Good  for  you.  Brother  Hubbard. 
Let’s  hear  more  from  the  Northwest, 
especially  for  our  Northwest  Edition, 
next  October.  It  will  be  the  best  ever. 
— Editor.) 

Another  Oregon  subscriber  writes  as 
follows : 

“We  have  two  methods  of  propagat- 
ing the  Loganberry.  One  is  the  same 
as  for  blackcap  raspberries,  namely,  by 
layered  tips,  and  the  other  is  to  cut 
the  canes  in  the  winter  (in  this  cli- 
mate) and  treat  same  as  grape  cut- 
tings. Make  the  cuttings  eight  to  ten 
inches  long  and  plant  them  in  nursery 
rows  and  cultivate.  We  have  many 
thousand  cuttings  now  growing  for  fall 
setting.  Further  information  will  be 
sent  to  those  who  send  stamps. — Lane 
Bros.,  1027  East  Sixteenth  street.  Port 
land,  Ore.” 

An  Indian  Territory  subscriber  gives 
his  experience  as  follows: 

“I  can  heartily  indorse  the  gentle- 
man’s statements  regarding  the  Logan- 
berry and  the  superior  quality  of  its 
fruit.  My  own  experience  in  regard  to 
propagating  plants  was  similar  to  his, 
until  winter  before  last  it  occurred  to 
me  to  layer  the  canes  and  cover  them 
with  rich  sandy  loam.  I did  this,  and 
the  following  spring  obtained  a few 
plants,  the  canes  in  several  places  hav- 
ing calloused  and  sent  out  sprouts  dur- 
ing the  winter  or  early  spring.  Last 
winter  I repeated  the  operation,  mak- 
ing the  covering  several  inches  deep 
and  mixing  a good  deal  of  sand  with 
the  soil.  This  spring  I have  all  the 
plants  I need.  They  are  now  set  in  a 
regular  row  and  are  growing  nicely.  I 
do  not  know  how  this  method  will  do 
in  climates  where  winters  are  severe, 
but  for  this  latitude  it  is  a perfect 
success.- — D.  N.  Leerskov,  Tahlequah, 
Ind.  Ter.” 


More  About  I.ognnberrles  and  Other 
New  Fruits  from  the  Northwest. 

If  the  subscriber  who  wanted  to 
know  about  propagating  Loganberries 
will  insert  the  tips  of  the  canes  in  the 
soil  to  a depth  of  three  or  four  inches 
during  the  latter  part  of  August  or 
September  and  leave  them  until  spring, 
he  will  have  no  trouble  in  rooting 
them,  for  they  root  from  tips,  the  same 
as  blackcap  raspberries. 

Burbank’s  new  Phenomenal  Red 
Raspberry  is  another  fine  fruit  that 
will  delight  many  of  our  Eastern 
friends.  It  grows  the  same  as  Logan- 
berry, but  is  a much  larger  fruit, 
sweeter,  firmer  and  hardier.  The  Giant 
Himalaya  and  Mammoth  blackberries 
are  also  new  varieties  that  should  be 
tested  everywhere.  We  grow  thou- 
sands of  them  and  can  recommend  the 
fruit  of  both  for  home  use  or  for  mar- 
ket. I should  like  to  correspond  with 
some  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family  who  are  interested  in  new 
hardy  fruits. — H.  G.  McGowan,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Cause  of  Poach  Pits  Crnoklng. 

In  the  April  Fruit-Grower  appeared 
an  Inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  pits  of 
peaches  splitting.  From  my  experi- 
ence, this  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one 
variety,  but  the  trouble  is  caused  by 
a freeze  at  or  near  blooming  time.  I 
have  had  this  difficulty  with  different 
varieties. — W.  S.  C.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wants  to  Know  About  Parasites  for 
San  .lose  Sonic  and  Codling  Moth. 

I would  like  very  much  to  see  some 
report  as  to  how  the  parasites  for  San 
Jose  scale  and  codling  moth  are  get- 
ting along  In  California.  Will  some 
member  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family 
living  in  California  please  report. — W. 
R.  B„  Woodleaf,  N.  C. 

“Ten  Acres  Enough.” 

For  the  benefit  of  Fruit-Grower 
readers  who  have  recently  inquired 
concerning  the  above-named  book,  we 


will  say  that  this  book  will  be  fur- 
nished by  The  Fruit-Grower  to  those 
who  desire  it.  The  book  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $1. 

Evaporators  for  Farmers. 

I note  in  your  May  number  an  in- 
quiry for  a practical  evaporator.  I 
have  seen  many  similar  inquiries  in 
other  papers  as  well  as  this  in  your 
excellent  journal,  and  let  me  say  that 
the  want  of  a practical  drier,  one  that 
will  meet  the  wants  of  the  commercial 
orchardist  and  manufacturer,  is  of  the 
most  urgent  character.  Various  pat- 
ented devices,  such  as  the  one  you  re- 
fer to,  are  all  too  small  to  meet  the 
public  demand.  In  a paper  read  be- 
fore the  American  Apple  Growers’  Con- 
gress, I discussed  this  subject,  and  out- 
lined a plan  and  since  then  have  im- 
proved a drier  that  will  handle  fruit 
in  large  quantities.  It  peels,  cores, 
slices,  bleaches,  trays  and  dries  the 
fruit  by  a simple  practical  machine, 
using  in  combination  with  heat  and 
force-draft,  vacuum  exhaust  for  the 
first  time  for  the  removal  of  moisture. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  an  air-tight 
chamber,  a reel  commensurate  there- 
with, suspending  and  revolving  on 
their  own  axis,  eight  sets  of  carriers, 
carrying  the  trays  containing  the 
fruit.  When  the  reel  is  filled  the  heat 
is  turned  on,  the  force  pumps  started, 
the  reel  rapidly  revolved,  and  by  an 
alternation  of  currents  of  hot  air  and 
vacuum  exhaust  the  fruit  is  dried  in 
a few  hours,  usually  not  more  than 
two.  By  the  work  of  the  device  the 
moisture  is  literally  pumped  out  of  the 
chamber,  simply  by  the  removal  of  the 
air  pressure  which  holds  the  moisture 
in  the  fruit.  All  know  that  air  pres- 
sure holds  everything  in  place,  and 
that,  as  this  pressure  is  removed,  the 
moisture  in  a thick  vapor  is  drawn 
out  to  take  the  place  of  the  air  with- 
drawn. I shall  be  glad  to  answer  the 
inquiries  of  the  Fruit-Grower  readers 
with  further  information,  as  the  pro- 
cess is  cleanly,  simple,  easily  operated 
and  comparatively  inexpensive,  as 
nearly  all  the  work  is  done  by  the 
machine. — W.  J.  Patton,  Springdale, 
Ark. 

Growing  Quinces. 

E.  G.  W.,  of  Chicago,  asks  what 
quinces  to  plant  in  Colorado.  Tell  him 
to  try  the  Bourgeat.  I got  a tree  three 
years  ago  in  an  order  of  pear  trees, 
and  when  I cut  it  back  when  planting 
it  I put  two  scions  into  the  common 
red  haw  tree,  cut  off  at  the  ground. 
These  grafts  are  now  six  feet  high,  and 
when  the  cold  wave  struck  us  in  April 
they  were  full  of  bloom.  I have  never 
seen  so  good  a prospect  for  fruit  on 
either  the  Champion  or  Orange  quince 
here.  It  is  a tijee  quince,  and  not  like 
the  bush  of  the  other  varieties. — G.  P. 
Phinney,  Willow  Springs,  Mo. 

About  Eucalyptus  Trees. 

I see  inquiries  in  your  April  issue  of 
the  Eucalyptus  tree,  which  I think  is 
the  same  as  the  Blue  Gum  tree  of  Tas- 
mania. There  are  several  varieties,  the 
White  Gum  and  Stringy  Bark  being 
more  common.  The  last  two  named 
often  attain  a height  of  250  feet,  and 
will  measure  10  or  12  feet  through;  the 
timber  is  used  for  all  purposes,  very 
hard  and  durable,  fence  posts  will  last 
a lifetime.  The  climate  is  damp  and  I 
think  the  average  rainfall  is  about  20 
inches  or  perhaps  a little  more.  The 
trees  thrive  best  on  moderately  wet 
soil,  will  grow  where  it  is  dry,  but 
very  slowly,  although  the  timber  is 
better.  I see  Dr.  Whitten  says  they 
are  planted  chiefly  where  oranges  and 
lemons  thrive,  but  they  will  not  even 
grow  on  that  little  out-of-the-way 
island.  My  experience  is,  they  do  best 
on  heavy  clay  soil  fairly  well  drained. 
The  Blue  Gum  is  a smaller  tree,  con- 
spicuous for  its  abundance  of  dark 
green  foliage,  the  timber  is  particular- 
ly tough  and  durable,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  split  a small  block  and 
makes  the  best  of  buggy  shafts,  etc. 
Does  best  on  much  the  same  soil  as 
above  mentioned,  but  is  a slower  grow- 
er and  will  do  pretty  well  on  sandy 
soil  if  not  too  dry.  Now.  Mr.  Editor, 
if  the  Blue  Gum  is  the  same  as  J.  J.  C. 
is  asking  about,  and  you  think  there  is 
any  information  here  worth  printing, 
please  do  so.  If.  J.  J.  C.  would  like 
any  more  information  and  it  is  in  my 
power  to  give  it  to  him,  I shall  be 
pleased  to  do  so. — Chas.  A.  Gaunt,  Ver- 
non, B.  C.,  Canada. 

Fertilization  of  Strawberry  Blossoms. 

I have  some  questions  regarding  fer- 
tilization of  strawberry  blossoms  for 
Brother  L.  R.  Johnson  to  answer.  We 
all  understand  that  the  male  blossoms, 
or  staminates,  furnish  the  pollen  for 
female,  or  pistillate  varieties,  but  why 
does  Mr.  Johnson  recommend  that  two 
varieties  having  male  blossoms  be 
planted  adjoining,  to  fertilize  each 
other?  How  can  this  be?  I want  to 
learn  all  I can  about  strawberry-grow- 
ing, and  want  Information  on  the  sub- 
ject which  was  discussed  by  Mr.  John- 
son in  the  April  Fruit-Grower. — B.  A. 
S.,  Barry,  Mo. 

Our  correspondent  misunderstood  Mr. 
Johnson’s  article  in  April.  Mr.  John- 
son suggested  that  more  attention  be 
paid  to  planting  staminate  sorts  with 
pistillate  varieties,  so  that  the  early 
and  late  blooms  of  the  latter  sorts  be 
fertilized.  Therefore,  he  suggested  that 
two  staminate  varieties  be  planted  with 
the  pistillates.  one  blossoming  just  be- 
fore the  latter  and  one  just  afterward, 
so  that  every  blossom  of  the  pistillate 
sort  would  be  fertilized.  He  did  not 
recommend  that  the  staminates  be 
planted  to  fertilize  the  blossoms  of 
each  other.  It  might  be  said  in  pass- 
ing however,  that  in  the  case  of  some 
fruits  the  blossoms  of  which  are  fertile 
it  often  happens  that  the  blossoms  of 
one  sort  will  fertilize  the  blossoms  of 
another  variety,  but  are  incapable  of 
fertilizing  themselves.  This  seems  to 
have  been  more  marked  with  varieties 
of  grapes  than  with  other  fruits. 

Mildew  of  Benches. 

Last  season,  when  we  had  an  abund- 
ant peach  crop,  there  was  considerable 
injury  to  the  fruit  by  a discoloration 
resembling  mildew  on  the  skin  of  the 
peaches.  This  injury  was  quite  serious 
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Cut  out  this  ad.  and  mail  it  to  mK,  with  your  name 
and  address  written  thereon.  1 will  give  you  the 
rates  and  mail  you  our  folders,  “FreXU.  S.  Goy 
. Lands”  and  “Santa  Fe  South\ 
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Get  land— Be  Independent 

Hen  of  Moderate  Means  Can  Own  a Ranch 

An  investment  of  $400,  with  balance  in  quarterly  payments,  will 
bring  an  income  that  will  make  you  independent. 

This  is  our  offer:  We  will  sell  20  acres  of  land,  with  perpetual 
water  rights,  in  the  Millard  County  Valley,  at  $80  per  acre.  $400  down 
and  $100  every  three  months.  We  will  set  out  5 acres  in  orchard,  and, 
to  insure  quick  income,  15  acres  in  grain  and  alfalfa.  We  will  fence  it, 
put  in  a good  well  and  cultivate  and  care  for  it  for  two  years.  Before 
the  last  payment  is  due  the  land  will  yield  a handsome  income.  This  is 
a rich  alluvial  soil,  and  with  the  ample  water  is  the  most  desirable  fruit 
land  in  this  state.  The  value  of  this  land  will  increase  rapidly,  and  no 
better  investment  can-  be  found.  As  we  will  dispose  of  a limited  number 
of  acres  under  this  offer,  do  not  delay  until  the  opportunity  has  gone. 
Write  or  call  at  once. 


ABRAHAM  IRRIGATION  COMPANY 

433  D.  F.  Walker  Building,  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Chicago  Office 

Room  612,  122  Monroe  Street 


SAFETY  BUGGY 

MADE  TO  YOUR  ORDER 


Perfectly  Simple— Simply  Perfect 

The  greatest  buggy  gear  ever  invented.  Abso- 
lutely safe.  Can't  upset  on  shortest  turn.  Great 
job  for  frisky,  nervous  horses.  Avoids  runaways 
and  accidents.  Flexible  gear.  Simple  and  strong. 
Easy  rider.  Most  popular  buggy  selling  anywhere. 
K.  C.  Short  Turn  Safety-  Most  Wonderful 
Buggy  Ever  Made 

Turnaround  horse  and  all  in  15 feet,  on  a bridge, 
in  an  alley, anywhere.  One  man  says:  *-I  would 
pay  $50.00  extra  if  I had  to.”  butyou*don’t.  Price 
Is  low.  Quality  the  very  best. 

Selling  Everywhere  Ahead  of  Old  Style  Buggies 

Write  today  for  free,  illustrated  catalogue,  com- 
plete description  and  price  on  this  wonderful 

Don't  Buy  Until  You  Do 


KANSAS  CITY  VEHICLE  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 

108A  Stock  Yards  Sta.,  Kansas  City,  U.  S.  A. 


"KANTKLOG” 

““sr*  SPRAYER 

A Blight  pressure  of  the  thumb  starts  the  spray. 

Has  the  only  nozzle  that  can  be  successfully  cleaned 
without  stopping  the  spray  or  removing  the  nozzle 
from  the  tree.  The  Sprayer  body  is  made  of  heavy 
galvanized  steel.  The  body  is  supported  and  further 
strengthened  by  a heavy  steel  band  around  the  bot- 
tom. The  air  pump  Is  made  of  heavy  brass  two 
Inches  In  diameter.  Hose  couplings  are  solid  brass, 
standard  cut  threads,  ends  heavily  ribbed  to  prevent 
hose  slipping  off.  Hose  Is  high  grads,  thres-ply, 
supported  by  a colled  spring,  bell-shaped  at  outer  end, 
to  prevent  breaking.  A safety-valve  is  provided  to 
allow  air  to  escape  after  the  necessary  pressure  has 
been  obtained. 

Price  only  $5.00 

Price,  with  all  brass  body,  $6.50. 

Sprays  Fruit  Trees,  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Tobacco 
and  Cotton.  For  Wagons,  Windows,  Henhouses,  Fires, 

Disinfecting,  Etc.,  Etc.  Holds  five  gallons. 

This  Sprayer  Is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Ws  refer  you  *o  Cashier  Get  man - 
American  Bank  or  publishers  of  Tke  Frult-Orower. 

Address 

The  Factory  Agents  Company 

626  Charles  Street.  8T.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 

Selling  arents  for  manufacturer!.  First-class  warehouse  and  shipping  facilities. 


on  Heath  Cling,  and  other  varieties  this  year,  but  still  I 

also  suffered,  particularly  on  the  lower  what  to  do  to  prevent  this  injury  an 

limbs  of  the  trees.  I have  no  peaches  other  season.  The  discolored  fruit  aia 
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* Vou  may  be  able  to 
get  along  without  a 
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WATERPROOF  SUIT 
OR  SLICKER 

But  can  you  afford  to? 

THESE  GARMENTS  ARE 
GUARANTEED  WATERPROOF 
LIGHT  • COMFORTABLE-DURABLE 
LOW  IN  PRICE 
SOLD  BY  ALL  RELIABLE  DEALERS 


If  invested  NOW 
in  a Year’s 
Subscription  for 

The  Ranch 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


will  insure  for  you  Absolutely 
Free  a copy  of 

The  Market  Number 

A veritable  Encyclopedia  on  the 
Farm  and  Farming  in 

The  Great  Northwest 


33  years  of  fair  dealing 
have  built  up  our  nurseries 
from  a few  acres  to  a mam- 
moth plant  of  over  700  acres. 


Plant 
Winchester 

We  can  successfully  ac- 
I I^AAC  cept  and  fill  orders  for  100 
S|  I \ to  100,000  or  more  trees. 

A A Our  mode  of  packing  insures  you 

to  get  our  trees  in  fine  condition. 
Our  specialties  are:  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry, 
Budded  and  Grafted  Pecan  Trees.  We  have  Thou- 
sands of  pleased  customers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

SOUTHERN  NURSERY  CO. 

Winchester,  Tennessee 


WRITE  TO 

Bacon  & Co. 

APPLETON.  N.  Y. 

for  their  Catalog  of 

Basswood  Ladders 
Crates,  Baskets 
and  Fruit  Packagea 

It’s  youra  for  the  asking. 


BIG  MAIL 


Letters,  magazines,  samples,  pictures,  etc., 
etc.,  will  be  sent  you,  in  great  quantities, 
FREE,  if  you  will  place  your  name  in  our 
AGENTS’  DIRECTORY — the  big  book  con- 
taining thousands  and  thousands  of  agents’ 
jiames.  Our  AGENTS’  DIRECTORY  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  large  mail  order  houses, 
manufacturers,  merchants,  employment  bu- 
reaus, etc.,  for  use  in  distributing  and  cir- 
cularizing their  goods.  Send  ten  cents  to- 
day to  have  your  name  inserted  in  this  big 
DIRECTORY,  and  receive  in  addition,  Free, 
six  beautiful  numbers  of  our  “Teat  national 
periodical,  HEARST’S  AMERICAN  HOME 
MAGAZINE).  I'he  magazine  contains  ?2 
la’.ge,  beautifully  illustrated  pages,  compris- 
ing 128  columns  of  the  liveliest  reading  mat- 
ter ever  put  In  a periodical.  Following  are 
just  a FEW  of  the  magazine's  original  fea- 
tures: EDITORIAL  SECTION,  containing 

the  great  $75,000.00  Hearst  editorials,  fight- 
ing relentlessly  the  battles  of  the  people. 
GREAT  CONTRIBUTORS:  Ella  Wheeler 

Wilcox,  the  cleverest  of  all  women  writers; 
the  great  Maeterlinck,  philosopher  and  es- 
sayist; W.  W.  Jacobs,  the  great  English 
short  story  writer,  and  a dozen  others.  ART 
— The  wonderful  "Happy  Hooligan,”  "And 
Her  Name  Was  Maud’’  picture  series  by 
Opper,  as  well  as  pictures  by  all  the  rest  of 
the  Hearst  exclusive  artists.  HUMOR — 
Dlnkelsplel,  the  Inimitable,  etc.,  etc.  Then, 
there  are  marvelous  stories,  poems,  essays, 
symposiums,  material  which  only  the  un- 
limited resources  of  the  great  Hearst  or- 
ganization could  possibly  provide.  Six  large, 
beautiful  issues  of  this  wonderful  new  peri- 
odical will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  remit 
ten  cents  to  have  THEIR  names  entered  in 
AGENTS’  DIRECTORY.  Mail  a dime  NOW 
to  HEARST’S  MAGAZINE,  2804  Eighth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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longer  than  any  Imitation. 
DtUsed  since  1885.  Absolutely 
.harmless,  cures  all  sores. 

(Half  cent's  worth  saves  8 
quarts  milk  and  much  flesh. 
NO  LICE  In  Poultry  House,  or  any  place  It  Is 
sprayed.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  $1.00  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect 
aoocows.  Name  express  office.  (1,00  returned  If 
cows  not  protected.  Free  Booklet. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.Oo.,1017FaIrmount  Ave.,Phllada.,  Pa, 
Editor  knows  from  experience  SHOO-FLY  Is  O.  K. 


not  grow  as  it  should,  and  its  appear- 
ance injured  its  sale. — A.  C.,  Holt  Coun- 
ty, Mo. 

The  injury  was  caused  by  peach  mil- 
dew, a fungous  disease,  which,  like 
most  other  diseases  of  this  kind,  flour- 
ishes best  in  a shaded  place;  that  ac- 
counts for  the  fruit  nearer  the  ground 
being  more  affected  than  that  which 
was  reached  by  the  sunlight.  While 
the  trees  are  dormant  they  should  be 
sprayed  in  early  spring  with  full- 
strength  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  all 
dried  or  mummied  fruits  on  and  about 
the  trees  should  be  destroyed.  Half- 
strength Bordeaux  mixture  (made  of 
two  pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  four 
pounds  of  lime  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water)  should  be  sprayed  on  the  trees 
during  the  growing  season.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  properly  made,  for 
the  foliage  of  peach  trees  is  very  sus- 
ceptible to  injury.  If  possible,  spray 
in  bright  weather. 

Wants  to  Know  About  Seeded  Prunes. 

In  the  April  Fruit-Grower  mention 
was  made  of  a plan  of  a California 
man  to  remove  the  seeds  from  prunes. 
Can  you  give,  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers,  the  method  of  doing  this?  And 
I want  to  say  to  members  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  that  if  you  can  get 
seeded  prunes  in  cartons,  don’t  buy 
those  little,  dirty,  black  daubs  the  gro- 
cers call  prunes.  “Pigs  is  pigs,”  but 
all  “prunes”  are  not  real  prunes.  We 
dry  our  own  supply  for  home  use  and 
seed  them,  too. — W.  O.  Sanders,  North 
Yakima,  Wash. 

The  paragraph  about  the  seeded 
prunes  was  taken  from  one  of  our  ex- 
changes, but  we  do  not  recall  just  now 
which  one  it  was.  Who  of  our  readers 
knows  of  a practicable  way  to  seed 
prunes  before  placing  them  on  the 
market? 


Home  Canning  Outfits. 

In  the  April  Fruit-Grower  a sub- 
scriber asked  about  the  value  of  home 
canning  outfits.  I bought  one  of  the 
Raney  canners  last  July,  and  have  had 
good  success  with  it.  I canned  straw- 
berries, blueberries,  raspberries,  black- 
berries, string  beans,  sweet  corn  and 
tomatoes,  and  the  product  was  the  best 
I ever  ate. 

Where  these  home  canners  are  oper- 
ated on  the  farm  the  produce  can  be 
canned  the  same  day  it  is  gathered, 
which  will  make  the  canned  product 
as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to 
have  it.  I would  not  advise  anyone 
to  use  any  sort  of  coloring  fluid  or 
acid  in  these  home-canned  goods.  It 
takes  longer  to  cook  some  things  with- 
out acid,  but  they  are  much  better. 
The  home  canners  cost  from  $5  to  $30. 

I don’t  think  a $5  one  would  be  large 
enough  to  do  much  business  with,  but 
one  costing  $10  would  be  all  right. — - 
J.  C.  Dame,  Lakeport,  N.  H. 

Trouble  With  Grape  Vines  Not  Bearing 

I would  like  for  someone  to  tell  me 
what  causes  grape  vines  to  become  bar- 
ren. I have  noticed  some  vines  from 
year  to  year,  so  I know  it  is  the  same 
vines.  In  some  cases  part  of  the  vine 
is  affected  and  the  other  part  is  all 
right.  Then  again  some  of  the  canes 
will  put  out  blossoms  and  they  will 
vanish  just  as  they  came.  This  sort 
of  vine  makes  a slow  growth  and  I 
can  see  the  effect  of  fungi  on  the 
leaves.  But  why  should  it  be  the  same 
vines  every  year  and  what  makes  the 
blooms  disappear?  Who  can  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  these  vines? 
— J.  M.,  Hendersonville,  Tenn. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten;  The  vines 
are  probably  attacked  by  some  fungus 
disease  such  as  black  rot  or  downy 
mildew.  Certain  varieties  are  much 
more  susceptible  to  these  diseases  then 
are  others  and  in  some  cases  very  sus- 
ceptible varieties,  like  Herhemont.  are 
likely  to  have  their  blossoms  or  young 
fruit  destroyed  before  the  fruit  can 
have  reached  any  considerable  size  or 
even  during  the  blossoming  period. 
Again,  even  in  the  same  varieties  of 
plants  some  are  more  susceptible  than 
others,  generally  a weak  plant  being 
much  less  resistant  than  a strong,  vig- 
orous one.  It  would  he  impossible, 
however,  to  make  a positive  statement 
as  to  the  cause  without  seeing  some 
of  the  parts  of  the  vine  in  question. 

Lawyer  Apple  Trees  Dying. 

I lose  from  one  to  ten  Lawyer  apple 
trees  every  year.  The  hark  dies  on 
the  trunk  near  the  ground.  Trees  are 
ten  years  old  and  are  healthy  in  other 
respects.  Is  there  any  way  to  save 
the  remainder  of  mv  trees? — H.  W.  L., 
Brooks.  Maine. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  The  Lawver 
apple  trees  probably  have  either  can- 
ker or  a disease  known  as  “collar  rot.” 
From  the  description  it  could  probably 
he  either  of  these.  The  former  can  he 
largely  prevented  hv  scraping  over  the 
inlured  area,  chiseling  out  any  hlaek- 
ened  or  diseased  wood  when  the  dis- 
ease first  begins  to  spread,  and  paint 
with  white  lead  and  nil  Daint.  The 
writer  is  not  acquainted  with  anv 
method  for  successfully  dealing  with 
the  second  disease.  Tt  should  here 
nrohablv  he  suggested  that  the  corre- 
snendent  write  to  Prof.  W.  M.  Munson. 
Department  of  Horticulture.  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Orono.  Maine 
as  he  would  be  acquainted  with  anv 
local  conditions  bearing  upon  this  par- 
ticular matter. 

Who  Has  Tried  the  Himalaya  Black- 
berry? 

I would  like  to  know  if  any  member 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  has  tried 
the  new  Himalaya  blackberry,  and  if 
so,  with  what  success?  I want  the 
best  blackberry  which  can  he  grown 
here.  Who  knows  what  it  is? — G.  S. 
C.,  Johnson,  Neb. 

An  Oregon  correspondent.  H.  G.  Mc- 
Gowan, Portland.  Ore.,  recommends  the 
Himalaya,  saying  it  does  well  in  that 
section.  Who  has  tried  It  elsewhere? 

Wants  a Good  Potato  Grsuler. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  get  in  com- 
munication with  some  reliable  firm 
which  manufactures  a good  potato 
grader.  We  have  been  able  to  find 
only  two  makes,  the  Aspinwall  and  the 


Hoover,  but  both  of  these  are  small 
machines,  and  as  we  have  seen  both 
of  them  tried,  we  do  not  believe  they 
will  suit  at  all.  We  want  a large  one 
that  can  be  run  with  a gasoline  en- 
gine. Can  anyone  advise  us  where  we 
can  secure  such  a machine?  — Fraser 
Bros.,  Kelowna,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

Do  any  of  our  readers  know  of  ma- 
chines which  will  fill  the  bill?  If  so, 
let’s  hear  from  them. 

<£& 

Starving  Out  the  Coddling  Moth. 

From  New  Mexico  comes  rather  an 
unusual  suggestion  to  destroy  the 
crop  of  codling  moths  in  that  state 
this  year,  now  that  the  apple  crop 
has  practically  been  destroyed.  The 
sugestion,  In  brief,  is  to  destroy 
every  apple  on  all  the  trees,  and  thus 
remove  the  food  of  the  larvae  of  the 
codling  moth.  Few  apples  are  said 
to  have  escaped  the  frost  anyway, 
and  these  will  all  be  wormy  if  allowed 
to  mature — so  why  not  destroy  them 
early,  and  thus  starve  out  the  in- 
sects. Referring  to  the  proposed 
plan,  a press  bulletin  from  the  New 
Mexico  Experiment  Station,  says: 

“Never  had  there  been  such  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  In  the  territory 
to  undertake  this  experiment  without 
causing  the  fruit-growers  considera- 
ble cost  and  work,  as  in  the  present 
year.  The  unusually  late  and  se- 
vere freezes  of  April  20th  and  21st, 
which  destroyed  all,  or  almost  all,  of 
the  fruit  crop,  make  it  possible  to 
give  this  plan  a thorough  trial  with- 
out great  expense.  This  is  a chance 
that  might  not  come  again  for  a very 
long  time,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  by  without  taking  advantage  of 
it.  Remember,  however,  thorough 
work  is  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  plan.  To  do  this  work  thorough- 
ly, every  fruit-growing  locality  in  the 
territory  should  organize  and  critic- 
ally examine  all  fruit  trees  in  their 
respective  localities,  and  destroy  all 
fruit  left  by  the  frost.  By  systematic 
work  and  taking  advantage  of  the  fa- 
vorable conditions  at  hand,  the  ex- 
pense of  destroying  what  little  fruit 
there  may  be  left  will  be  very  small. 
Again,  the  small  amount  of  fruit 
that  may  have  escaped  the  frost  will 
not  be  worth  anything,  since  all  of  it 
will  he  wormy.  Aside  from  this,  it 
will  furnish  enough  food  for  the  cod- 
ling moth  during  the  season  and 
thereby  reinfest  the  orchards  the  fol- 
lowing/year.  All  wild  fruits,  such  as 
cherries,  plums,  etc.,  as  well  as  any 
kinds  of  walnuts  should  also  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Considering  the  life  history  and  the 
habits  of  the  codling  moth,  it  seems 
quite  reasonable  that  if  there  is  no 
fruit  on  which  to  subsist  the  insect 
cannot  live  on  the  leaves  or  other 
vegetation.  It  is  the  habit  of  the 
codling  moth  worm  to  live  inside  of 
the  fruit.  It  cannot  mature  on  the 
leaves.  The  worms  enter  the  fruit 
soon  after  they  hatch  from  the  eggs. 
Their  full  growth  is  attained  inside 
of  the  fruit  in  about  twenty  days.  As 
soon  as  the  worms  mature  they  leave 
the  apple,  spin  their  cocoons,  and 
change  into  moths.  These  moths 
lay  eggs  which,  in  turn,  hatch  out 
giving  rise  to  another  brood  of  worms. 
If  the  worms  do  not  mature,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  can  change  into 
months.  Then  if  there  are  no  moths 
there  cannot  be  any  second  or  third 
brood  of  worms.” 

We  might  add  that  this  experiment 
might  be  caried  on  in  New  Mexico, 
but  it  is  not  practicable  in  the  Middle 
West.  Red  haw  trees  abound  in  our 
forests,  and  they  would  breed  enough 
codling  moths  to  re-infest  our  or- 
chards next  season,  even  if  every 
cultivated  apple  were  to  be  destroyed. 
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If  You  Understand  Modern  Methods 
and  Farm  INTELLIGENTLY 


Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
who  is  Interested  in  farming  or  gar- 
dening, in  the  growing  of  fruit  or 
flowers,  is  invited  to  send  for  a free 
copy  of  our  80 -page  catalogue  and 
full  information  in  regard  to  the 
Home  Study  Courses  in  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  Landscape  Gardening 
and  Florticulture,  which  we  offer 
under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  and  Prof. 
Craig  of  Cornell  University. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept  72,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Fresh  Water 


Get  our  Automatic 
Pumping  System  tosup- 
ply  fresh  water  as  needed 
in  feed  lots,  barns  and  un- 
der pressure,  in  house  all 
at  same  time.  No  Tank; 
No  Stagnant  Water. 
Great  demand  for  ma- 
chines every- 
where. Agent 
wanted  in 
each  county 
For  in 
tion  write 
call 

WESTERN  PUMP 
& MFG.  CO. 

Beals  Building, 

9th  & Wyandotte 

Raata*  City, 


The -“MONARCH”  is  the  only 
AUTOMATIC  FISH  HOOK  M’f’d 

that  cannot 
sprung  by 
o r i n 
Holds  the 
tighter  the 
he  pull"  ~ 
ing  the 
trated 

free  Agents 

Ave,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


& CO.,  562-Liberty 


BERRY  BOXES 


Cider  Barrels  and  Kegs.  Baskets  of  all 
kinds,  and  all  styles  of  Fruit  Packages. 
Send  list  of  what  you  want,  and  let  ns 
quote  prices. 

J.  A.  SCHR0ER  8 CO.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 


THE  WATERWAY 

BETWEEN 

DETROIT  and  BUFFALO 


The  D.  & B.  Line 
Steamers  leave  Detroit  weekdays 
at  5:00  p.  m. , Sundays  at  4 : 00  p. 
m (central  time)  and  from  Buffalo 

daily  at  5:30  p.m.  (eastern  time)  " _ 

reaching  their  destination  the  next 
morning  Direct  connections  with  early  trains. 
Lowest  rates  and  superior  service  to  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Atlantic  City,all  points  east. 

Popular  week  end  excursions  to 
Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls,  leave 
Detroit  every  Saturday. 


RAIL  TICKETS  AVAILABLE  ON  STEAMERS 

All  classes  of  tickets  sold  reading  via  Michigan  Central,  Wabash  and  Grand 
Trunk  railways  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo  in  either  direction  will  be  accepted 
for  transportation  on  D.  B.  Line  Steamers.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  illustrated 
pamphlet  and  Great  Lakes  map.  Address:  L.G.  LEWIS,  G.  P.  A. 

DETROIT  & BUFFALO  STEAMBOAT  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

PHILIP  H.  MCMILLAN,  VICE-PRCS.  A.  A.  SCHANTZ,  GEN.  MGR. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY  COTTAGE. 

No.  101.  Complete  Plans  and  Specifications  for  $15.00. 


The  above  illustrations  is  one  that 
we  know  will  be  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  our  1907  plans.  A careful  study 
of  the  interior  arrangement  will  con- 
vince you  that  particular  attention 
has  been  given  to  make  this  a con- 
venient and  beautiful  home.  The 
large  living  room  in  the  front  part  of 
the  house  opens  off  into  a beautiful 
well-lighted  dining-room. 


The  den  opening  off  the  hall  could 
be  used  as  a nursery,  sewing  room  or 
and  office,  by  cutting  a door  through 


kitchen  to  landing  gives  the  same  ef- 
fect as  two  staircases. 

The  upper  floor  has  three  large  and 
well  arranged  bedrooms,  each  with 
one  or  two  more  large  roomy  closets. 

The  house  as  designed  is  brick  ve- 


neered to  second  story  and  cement 
plaster  finish  to  eaves.  The  porch  has 
cement  floor  and  large  stone  pillars. 
If  desired,  this  house  could  be  fin- 
ished to  second  story  with  siding,  and 
shingle  to  eaves. 

This  house  can  be  built  for  $2,000, 
exclusive  of  heat  or  plumbing. 

Basement  is  7 ft.;  first  floor  9 ft.; 
second  floor  8%  ft. 

The  great  demand  for  our  book, 
“Twentieth  Century  Cottages’’  has 
compelled  us  to  issue  a second  edi- 


tion. This  is  considerably  larger  and 
contains  more  'illustrations  than  first 
but  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  our  sub- 
scribers for  the  same  price,  25  cents. 
Address  all  letters  to  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er Home  Building  Dept.,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 


Cold  Beverages  for  Warm  Days. 

The  month  of  June  very  often 
brings  with  It  some  of  the  warmest 
days  of  the  entire  summer.  During 
such  days,  cold  dishes  will  largely  take 
the  place  of  hot  ones,  and  it  is  equal- 
ly desirable  that  cold  drinks  be  sub- 
stituted for  hot  tea  or  coffee,  espe- 
cially for  the  evening  meal. 

Iced  tea  mav  be  served  in  a vari- 
ety of  ways,  and  is  always  acceptable. 
It  can  be  made  early  in  the  day,  when 
there  is  a fire  for  other  work,  drained 
from  the  leaves,  and  set  in  the  ice 
box  till  needed.  When  ready  to  serve 
it,  crack  bits  of  ice  and  place  a few 
pieces  In  each  tumbler,  adding  sugar 
to  taste.  No  cream  is  used  in  iced 
tea. 

A pleasant  addition  to  the  above  is 
secured  by  a slice  of  lemon  placed  in 
each  tumbler,  a liberal  amount  of 
sugar  heaped  upon  the  lemon,  and 
the  tea  poured  over  both.  This  con- 
stitutes Russia  tea. 

Probably  no  beverage  Is  more  gen- 
erally acceptable  than  lemonade.  The 
following  rule  for  lemon  syrup  is  es- 
pecially good,  and  by  keeping  a quan- 
tity of  this  syrup  on  hand,  a glass  of 
lemonade  may  be  made  at  a moment’s 
notice,  and  will  be  found  unusually 
palatable.  Make  a thick  syrup  from 
six  pounds  of  white  sugar,  with  a lit- 
tle water.  Extract  the  juice  from  one 
dozen  lemons,  and  grate  into  it  the 
outer  rind  of  six.  Let  this  stand  for 
twelve  hours,  strain,  and  add  to  the 


lemon,  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour,  the  whites  of  two  eggs  and  two 
ounces  of  tartaric  acid.  This  may  be 
given  any  desired  flavor  by  means  of 
extracts  or  spices.  Keep  in  a cold 
place.  When  wanted,  place  in  a tum- 
bler a half  teaspoonful  of  soda  and 
dissolve  it  in  a half  glass  of  water; 
then  pour  into  the  glass  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  the  prepared  acid,  and 
the  foam  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
glass. 

Raspberry  shrub  is  another  cold 
drink  which  gives  variety  to  the  even- 
ing meal.  It  is  prepared  by  placing 
red  raspberries  in  an  earthen  crock 
and  covering  them  with  cider  vinegar, 
letting  -it  stand  over  night.  After 
straining,  add  to  each  pint  of  juice 
one  pint  of  sugar,  boil  together  and 
bottle  while  hot.  Cork  the  bottle  well 
and  dip  top  in  melted  paraffine  if  to 
be  kept  for  any  length  of  time.  A lit- 
tle of  this  syrup  added  to  a glass  of 
ice  water  makes  a delightful  drink. 

Strawberries  may  also  be  converted 
into  a refreshing  drink.  Crush  a 
pound  of  berries,  add  a quart  of  water 
and  one  lemon  sliced.  Let  it  stand 
for  several  hours,  then  strain  and 
pour  the  juice  over  one  and  one-fourth 
pounds  of  sugar.  Stir  till  sugar  is 

dissolved,  then  set  away  on  the  ice  un- 
til needed. 

Koumiss  is  a drink  which  is  deemed 
especially  healthful,  and  is  recom- 
mended for  children  as  well  as  for 
grown  people.  Put  into  a crock  one 


quart  of  fresh  rich  milk,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar  and  one  gill  of 
buttermilk.  Stir  until  sugar  is  thor- 
oughly dissolved,  then  set  in  a warm 
place  over  night.  In  the  morning  the 
milk  will  be  thick.  It  should  then  be 
poured  back  and  forth  between  two 
pitchers  or  jars  till  perfectly  smooth 
and  of  the  same  consistency  through- 
out. It  is  now  ready  to  bottle,  and 
the  bottles  should  have  corks  which 
can  be  fastened  securely,  or  else  the 
corks  must  be  tied  on.  After  bottling, 
leave  in  a warm  place  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours,  then  put  it 
away  in  a cool  place  till  ready  for 
use.  Five  minutes  before  opening  the 
bottle  should  be  well  shaken.  Kou- 
miss is  not  only  an  agreeable  drink, 
but  is  recommended  for  dyspeptics. 

JULIA  D.  COWLES. 

^ 

NOTES. 

I take  quite  a number  of  papers 
and  magazines,  but  always  read  The 
Fruit-Grower  in  preference  to  all 
others. — Joseph  Closson,  Nueva  Ge- 
rona,  Isle  of  Pines,  Cuba. 

The  American  Pomological  Society 
and  the  Society  for  Horticultural  Sci- 
ence will  hold  their  next  meetings  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion, Norfolk,  Va„  Sept.  25  and  26. 

Oklahoma  takes  her  place  near  the 
head  of  the  procession  this  season, 
with  the  claim  that  she  will  have  a 
good  apple  crop,  and  a bumper  crop 
of  peaches.  Here’s  to  the  new  state! 

A poultry  show  will  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion at  Norfolk,  Va.,  the  dates  being 
October  22  to  November  1.  John  A. 
Murkin,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  poultry  sec- 
tion. 

“You  ask  me  what  I think  of  The 
Fruit-Grower.  I inclose  $2  to  pay 
for  three-years  subscription,  and  this 
may  give  you  a better  idea  of  what  I 
think  of  the  paper  than  I could  tell 
you.  This  is  no  April  fool,  either.” — 
W.  S.  Tarbox,  Quincy,  Mass. 

The  commission  men  throughout  the 
country  are  agitating  a movement  to 


charge  a higher  commission  than  the 
customary  10  per  cent.  Shippers  of 
produce  will  not  find  so  much  fault 
with  the  increase  of  commission,  if 
some  plan  can  be  devised  to  shut  off 
some  of  the  grafts  which  are  now 
present  in  the  commission  business. 


The  Progressive  Orchardists  use  it  as  it's 
as  good  as  any  rake  anywhere  and  best  of 
all  in  Orchards  and  on  rough  ground.  Low 
Wheels.  High  Head.  Spring  Lift.  Double 
Tongue  or  Shafts.  Write  for  prices. 

ST.  JOSEPH  PLOW  CO..  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


GeuhV0  Raney  Canner 

Readers  who  have  read  the  articles  In 
regard  to  the  operation  of  a home-canning 
plant  will  be  glad  to  know  that  they  can 
get  the  Raney  Canner  from  E.  G.  Menden- 
hall. Klnmundy.  111.  Mr.  Mendenhall  has 
built  up  a large  business  In  horticultural 
supplies  of  various  kinds,  and  has  added 
this  well-known  canner  to  his  line.  The 
Raney  Canner  has  been  on  the  market  for 
a number  of  years,  Its  value  has  been  dem- 
onstrated, and  Mr.  Mendenhall  Is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  having  secured  the 
agency  for  the  same.  It  Is  made  In  three 
sizes,  so  that  machines  can  be  secured  for 
operation  of  plants  of  various  sizes.  Book 
of  Instructions  goes  with  each  canner.  Mr. 
Mendenhall  has  just  Issued  a neat  booklet 
regarding  the  Raney  Canner,  and  it  will  be 
sent  free  to  all  our  readers  who  ask  for 
same.  Address  E.  G.  Mendenhall.  Box  300. 
Kinmundy,  111. 


PAINT  NOW,  PAY  LATER 


Biggest  Paint  Offer  Yet 

Write  today  for  beautiful 
FREE  BOOKLET,  “Paint 
I Craft,’'  monthly  payment 
'order  blank.  Bank  guar- 
antee. Sample  colors,  etc. 
Brush  FREE  with  order. 
Paint  Is  readv  to  use. 
FREIGHT  PAID. 
Williams  Paint  Factory 
813  East  18th  St., 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. . . 


The  “HANDY”  MEAT  and  FOOD  CHOPPER 

Price,  $1.00  Postpaid. 

A Household  Machine.  Easy  to  turn.  Easy  to 
Opens  "Pen  and  clean.  Feeds  all  the  food  through  the 
cutters.  There  is  no  waste.  Chops  one  pound  raw 
or  cooked  meat  per  minute;  fish,  vegetables,  fruits, 
nuts,  spices,  coffee,  cocoanut,  horseradish,  codfish, 
etc.  Has  Steel  Cutters — coarse,  medium,  fine  and 
nut  butter  cutters.  Weight  1%  lbs.,  height  over 
all  iy2  ins.,  height  above  table  4 1ns. 

Advantages — Easy  to  turn.  Easy  to  open  and 
clean.  No  waste.  Beautiful  tin  plating.  No  ex- 
posed surface  of  cast  Iron  to  rust.  A clamp  that 
holds  securely  to  table.  Guaranteed  satisfactory 
or  money  refunded.  Address 

THE  FACTORY  AGENTS  COMPANY,  620  Charles 
Street,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


EASY 


PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKS 


So  many  Fruit-Grower  readers  are  also 
Interested  In  poultry  raising  that  we  have 
arranged  to  offer  some  reliable  poultry  books 
for  their  benefit.  We  know  of -no  better 
books  on  the  different  subjects  than  these, 
and  recommend  them  to  those  Interested. 
Successful  Poultry  Keeping — Contains,  we 
believe,  more  and  better  practical,  reli- 
able Information  on  the  subject  of  "Poul- 
try for  Profit"  than  any  other  book  pub- 
lished. Compiled  by  the  editor  of  the 
Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  who  has  given 
many  years  of  careful  study  to  the  poul- 
try business.  160  pages,  nine  by  twelve 
Inches,  Illustrated.  Price  31.00. 

Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures — Shows  plans 
of  low-cost,  practical  and  labor-saving 
houses,  designs  for  Inside  fixtures,  roosting 
coops  and  coops  for  young  chicks,  and  all 
necessary  appliances  for  the  poultry  yard 
96  pages,  nine  by  twelve  Inches,  Illustrat- 
ed. Price  60c. 

Artificial  Incubating  and  Brooding — Solves 
all  problems  of  artificial  Incubating  and 
brooding.  Tells  how  to  obtain  strong- 
germed.  fertile  eggs.  etc.  Results  gained 
from  practical  experience.  96  pages.  9x12 
Inches.  Illustrated.  Price  60  cente. 


The  Chick  Book — Telia  how  to  obtain  good 
hatches;  how  to  care  for  chlcka  of  all 
ages;  how  to  feed  for  breeder*  and  for 
broilers  and  roasters;  how  to  build  coops; 
gives  complete  Instruction  In  all  work 
connected  with  successful  chicken  grow- 
ing. SO  pages.  9x12  Inches,  Illustrated 
Price  60  cents. 

Eggs  and  Egg  Farms — Is  made  up  of  arti- 
cles from  experienced  breeders,  giving 
methods  of  housing,  breeding,  rearing  and 
feeding  to  Increase  egg  production.  Con- 
tains chapters  on  pedigree  breeding.  96 
pages,  9x12  Inches.  Illustrated.  Price  BOc. 

Ducke  and  Geese — Gives  all  details  of  hatch- 
ing. rearing,  fattening  and  marketing. 
Describes  labor-saving  methods.  68  pages. 
9x12  Inches.  Illustrated.  Price  60  cents. 

Tnrkeys — Every  detail  of  the  turkey  busi- 
ness explained  fully  and  clearly.  Written 
by  the  world's  foremost  turkey  growers. 
Contains  color  plate  of  Ideal  Bronse  tur- 
keys. 84  page*.  9x12  Inches.  Illustrated. 
Price  60  cents. 

Reliable  Poultry  Remedies — Points  out  the 
causes  describes  symptoms  and  gives 
simple  and  tested  remedies  for  all  dis- 
eases. 6x9  Inches.  84  pages.  Price  2Bc. 

Send  all  orders  to 


Tie  FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


cold  syrup,  mixing  thoroughly.  Keep 
In  a cold  place,  and  when  wanted, 
place  a tablespoonful  in  a glass,  and 
fill  with  ice  water. 

An  effervescing  drink  is  made  by 
boiling  together  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes two  pounds  of  white  sugar,  two 
quarts  of  water  and  the  juice  of  one 


PILES 


FISTULA  “ E5?ABUS^ED“!? 


We  8Gnd  FREE  and  postpaid  a 352-page  treat- 
•fctiii  KHFn— be  on  PILES.  FISTULA  and  DISEASES  OF  THE 
tHABLIMiCU  RECTUM;  also  132-page  illustrated  treatise  on 
DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  01  the  thousands  ot  prominent  people  cured  hr  our  mild  method, 
NONE  PAID  A CENT  TILL  CURED— we  furnish  their  name*  and  letters  on  application, 
nils  TUABMTAII  & MIMAD  1022  Oak  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
UHls  IHUnNIUN  S NlNUIli  3639  Olive  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo  ■ 


NO  MONEY 


TILL  CURED 


Yearly  Page  297 
June,  1907 


Monthly  Page 
Twenty-one 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JO  SEPH,  MISSOURI 


NOTES. 

I have  a good  many  other  farm 
papers,  but  The  Fruit-Grower  is  the 
best  of  all,  any  one  number  being 
worth  the  subscription  price. — C.  D. 
McNurlen,  Umatilla,  Ore. 

The  most  careful  observers  are  now 
recommending  that  the  first  spraying 
for  codling  moth  be  with  a rather 
coarse  nozzle,  and  the  mixture  should 
be  applied  from  above — a tower  on 
the  spray  wagon  is  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. For  later  sprayings  a nozzle 
producing  a fine  mist  is  necessary, 
and  high  pressure  of  the  pump  is  es- 
sential. 

The  Maryland  Experiment  Station 
found  that  in  growing  Earliana  to- 
matoes a much  greater  yield  could 
be  secured  by  training  the  plants  to  a 
single  stem  and  tying  to  a stake  than 
by  allowing  the  plants  to  grow  at  will. 
The  larger  yield,  however,  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  by  tying  the  plants  to 
stakes  the  plants  could  be  set  closer, 
and  more  plants  put  on  an  acre  of 
land.  The  average  yield  of  individual 
plants  was  6 pounds  and  7 ounces  for 
the  plants  given  ordinary  field  cul- 
ture, and  5 pounds  9 ounces  for  the 
plants  trained  to  stakes. 

■ijjfc  ^ 

Sore  Shoulders. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  a good 
many  horses  are  troubled  with  sore 
shoulders,  necks  and  backs.  It  is  not 
surprising,  as  a horse  goes  into  hard 
work  after  a winter  of  comparative 
idleness,  and  it  is  easy  to  get  him  out 
of  shape  notwithstanding  that  you 
take  good  care  of  him  all  the  time.  A 
remedy  for  this  very  thing  will  be 
found  in  the  Security  Gall  Salve,  made 
by  the  Security  Remedy  Company,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  They  claim 
for  this  salve  that  one  application  will 
relieve  pain  from  the  most  severe  sores 
and  that  it  will  heal  and  cure  them. 
This  company  also  make  an  antiseptic 
healer  for  barb  wire  cuts  which  will 
cure  the  cuts  very  quickly.  They 
would  like  to  send  a free  sample  to 
Fruit-Grower  readers  of  their  gall 
salve,  and  authorize  us  to  make  the 
offer,  the  only  condition  being  that 
those  who  ask  for  the  free  sample 
mention  the  paper  when  writing.  If 
you  have  horses  that  are  troubled  with 
sore  shoulders  or  necks  don’t  fail  to 
write  them  at  once  mentioning  the 
paper. 


Valuable  Land  In  Wyoming. 

On  page  17  of  this  issue  will  be 
found  the  advertisement  of  the  Federal 
Land  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  This 
company  has  charge  of  the  sale  of  a 
lot  of  very  fine  land  in  Wyoming,  part 
of  which  has  been  leased  to  large 
ranchers  for  many  years.  The  com- 
pany having  charge  of  this  work  is 
composed  of  men  who  know  what  con- 
stitutes good  farm  land,  and  when 
they  put  their  indorsement  upon  this 
proposition  it  means  somehting. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  within 
the  next  few  years  there  will  be  a 
great  demand  for  good  farm  land, 
wherever  found.  The  American  peo- 
ple, realizing  that  the  country  is  being 
settled  up  very  fast,  are  ‘‘land  hun- 
gry,” and  such  opportunities  as  is  of- 
fered by  the  Federal  Land  Company 
will  not  last  long.  Our  readers,  there- 
fore, are  urged  to  read  this  advertise- 
ment carefully,  and  write  for  particu- 
lars. The  land  is  valuable  to  those 
who  wish  to  farm  it,  and  it  is  also  very 
valuable  to  those  who  wish  to  buy 
good  farm  land  simply  as  an  invest- 
men.  Read  the  advertisement  now  and 
write  the  company  for  a detailed 
statement  of  its  proposition. 


Protect  Live  Stock  From  Flies. 

Many  farmers  complain  that  they  actually 
lose  money  through  the  constant  torment- 
ing to  which  their  live  stock  is  subjected 
in  summer  by  the  bites  of  files  and  other 
insects. 

Horses  and  cattle  are  so  annoyed  that 
they  lose  flesh  and  value.  Horses  are  more 
jaded  from  being  Incessantly  pestered  than 
they  would  be  after  a hard  day’s  work  in 
the  fields,  while  cows  show  the  effects  of 
being  worried  not  only  In  a loss  of  flesh  but 
by  a big  decrease  In  their  yield  of  milk. 

When  your  stock  is  tormented  by  in- 
sects the  surest  remedy  Is  a solution  known 
as  ‘‘Shoo-Fly,  The  Animals’  Friend.”  ap- 
plied with  a sprayer.  It  kills  every  fly  it 
strikes  and  keeps  others  away. 

“Shoo-Fly”  is  the  invention  of  a farmer 
who  conceived  the  idea  23  years  ago 
through  a determination  to  find  a com- 
pound that  would  protect  his  own  stock. 
His  experiments  were  so  successful  there 
was  an  Immediate  demand  for  "Shoo-Fly” 
by  farmers  for  miles  around.  Up  to  the 
present  time  nothing  has  been  discovered 
as  effectual  as  "Shoo-Fly”  in  ridding  live 
stock  of  all  Insect  pests.  Thousands  of  the 
leading  farmers  and  dairymen  throughout 
the  country  have  shown  their  appreciation 
of  "Shoo-Fly”  during  the  22  years  It  has 
been  on  the  market  by  regularly  renewing 
their  orders  for  from  10  eo  50  gallons  an- 
nually. They  find  that  it  means  money  In 
pocket  to  keep  their  stock  In  condition;  the 
• investment  is  trifling  and  Is  well  repaid. 
Horses  will  do  better  work  in  summer  and 
keep  In  splendid  condition.  Cows  sprayed 
with  "Shoo-Fly”  will  give  from  2 to  3 
quarts  more  milk  per  day  than  they  would 
if  allowed  to  go  unprotected  during  fly  sea- 
son. A half  cent’s  worth  of  “Shoo-Fly” 
saves  this  2 to  3 quarts  of  milk  and  much 
flesh.  Fifty  cows  can  be  sprayed  In  a few 
minutes. 

Although  "Shoo-Fly”  kins  every  sort  or 
Insect  Instantly  it  is  perfectly  harmless  to 
man  and  beast.  It  is  the  Animal’s  Friend 
in  many  ways — heals  Insect  bites  and  pre- 
vents contagion  by  keeping  away  flies  and 
ticks  that  might  otherwise  carry  disease 
from  Infected  herds.  It  Is  also  used  to  heal 
sores,  barbwire  cuts,  castration  and  va- 
rious hoof  aliments. 

Sprayed  around  the  chicken  house  It  kills 
all  poultry  vermin.  Hens  will  lay  better 
when  freed  from  lice  and  mites. 

The  genuine  "Shoo-Fly”  Is  made  only  In 


Philadelphia  by  the  "Shoo-Fly”  Mfg.  Co.. 
If  your  dealer  hasn’t  It.  the  makers  will 
send  on  receipt  of  $1  their  Improved  3-tube 
sprayer  and  enough  "Shoo-Fly”  to  protect 
200  cows.  Be  sure  to  state  express  office 
to  which  shipment  is  to  be  made.  If 

“Shoo-Fly”  doesn't  protect  the  cows,  the 
makers  will  return  the  $1.  A few  of  thou- 
sands of  testimonials  uru  Included  In  the 
"Shoo-Fly"  booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  address,  on  request  to  the  "Shoo- 
Fly”  Mfg.  Co.,  1017  Falrmount  Avenue, 
Philadelphia. 


1IAVF  YOUR  WASHING  DONE  FREE. 

One  of  Our  Advertisers  Offers  to  Let  Ills 
Wusher  Ho  Four  Rig  Washings 
Free  for  You. 

What  next!  One  of  our  advertisers,  Bar. 
R.  F.  Bieber,  General  Manager  of  the  fa- 
mous 1000  Washer  Co.,  of  Binghamton,  N. 
Y.,  is  so  enthusiastic  over  the  work  done 
by  his  wonderful  Gravity  Washer  that  ho 
makes  a wide-open,  unlimited  offer  to  let 
the  machine  do  all  the  family  washing  for 
a month  on  Free  Trial.  Mr.  Bieber  nas 
sold  a great  many  washers  to  our  subscrib- 
ers and  everybody  who  has  tried  the  Grav- 
ity Washer  has  been  so  delighted  with  the 
work  it  does  that  he  says  he  will  be  glad 
to  send  out  washers  on  free  trial  to  any 
reliable  reader  of  our  paper. 

He  feels  sure  that  anyone  who  lets  the 
Gravity  Washer  do  four  big  washings  as  a 
trial  will  want  to  keep  it.  So  he  not  only 
takes  all  the  risk  of  the  full  month's  free 
trial,  but  even  pays  the  freight.  You  don’t 
need  to  send  him  any  money  in  advance  or 
sign  any  bonds  or  make  any  deposits. 

The  Gravity  Washer  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  existence  and  the  patents  on  It 
are  immensely  valuable.  , 

It  washes  the  clothes  by  gravity  power; 
all  there  is  for  the  hands  to  do,  when  once 
the  washer  is  set  going,  is  to  guide  its 
movements,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
play  for  a child. 

The  hard  part  of  the  washing  is  all  done 
by  the  machine  itself. 

It  does  a washing  so  quickly  that  you 
can  hardly  believe  your  own  eyes.  Washes 
a big  tubful  of  dirty  clothes  spotlessly  clean 
in  six  minutes!  It  washes  fine  lace  cur- 
tains without  tearing  them.  Yes,  and  it  will 
even  wash  carpets! 

Mr.  Bieber  states  that  any  reponsible  per- 
son wishing  to  let  the  Gravity  Washer  do 
a month's  washings  as  a free  test  can  get 
a machine  on  free  trial,  without  being 
obliged  to  keep  it  unless  perfectly  satisfied. 

He  also  says  he  is  not  particular  whether 
parties  who  decide  to  keep  the  Gravity 
Washer  pay  for  it  by  the  week  or  by  the 
month.  He  lets  the  buyer  choose  the  way 
most  convenient.  He  says;  “Pay  me  out 
of  what  it  saves  you.”  You  can  get  full  par- 
ticulars of  this  liberal  Free  Trial  offer  and 
“Pay  as  it  Saves  for  You”  Plan  of  Selling 
by  sending  your  name  and  address  to  Mr. 
Bieber. 

Address  your  letter  or  postal  to  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  1900  Washer  Co..  Mr. 
R.  F.  Bieber,  272  Henry  Street.  Bingham- 
ton, N.  Y. 


WRITE  FOR  THE  ROOF  BOOK. 

The  Heppes  Co.,  of  Chicago,  will  Send  You 
Copy  Free,  Postpaid. 

The  Roof  Book  covers  the  whole  subject 
of  Roofs  for  Residences,  Barns.  Cribs.  Poul- 
try Houses,  Outbuildings,  Stores  and  Fac- 
tories. You  can  get  a free  copy  by  simply 
asking  for  it. 

With  the  aid  of  the  illustrated  Roof  Book, 
you  can  lay  a waterproof  and  fire-resisting 
roof  on  any  kind  of  a building  and  be 
absolutely  sure  of  a handsome,  economical 
and  satisfactory  job.  The  Roof  Book  tells 
how  to  make  Valleys.  Gutters,  etc.  Gives 
directions  for  making  the  Cuttings  and 
Flushings  around  chimneys,  skylights 
and  fire-walls.  How  to  make  all 
joints  water-tight.  How  to  Measure  a Roof. 
How  to  Cover  Old  Shingle  Roofs.  How  to 
Make  Poultry  Houses  Vermin  Proof.  No 
matter  what  you  want  to  know  about  roofs, 
you’ll  find  it  all  in  the  Roof  Book.  It  ex- 
plains the  waterproofing,  toughening  and 
flint  coating  processes  that  make  our  fa- 
mous NO-TAR  ROOFING  safe,  durable  and 
economical. 

No-Tar  Roofing  Is  cheaper  and  better 
than  shingles,  steel,  Iron  and  other  roofing 
material.  Keeps  any  building  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  In  summer.  Unsurpassed 
for  siding  as  well  as  roofs  of  poultry  and 
stock  buildings.  It  is  entirely  free  from 
coal  tar.  Non-odorless.  vermin-proof. 

If  the  old  shingle  roof  on  your  house  or 
barn  is  leaky,  better  get  the  Roof  Book  and 
learn  how  you  can  cover  the  old  shingles 
with  No-Tar  Roofing,  at  small  expense  and 
avoid  all  roof  troubles. 

In  addition  to  the  free  Roof  Book  the 
Heppes  Company  will  send  you  Free  Sam- 
ples of  NO-TAR  ROOFING,  and  tell  you 
ten  ways  to  test  it  and  prove  its  superiority. 

Send  postal  for  FREE  ROOF  BOOK  to 
the  Heppes  Co.,  2603  Fillmore  Street.  Chi- 
cago, and  get  posted  on  the  roofing  ques- 
tion. 


Kansas  Produce  Directory. 

The  first  complete  and  authorized  direc- 
tory of  the  produce  dealers  in  the  State  of 
Kansas  is  just  out.  It  gives  a complete 
list  of  the  produce  merchants  of  the  State, 
classified  by  counties  and  towns  in  the 
counties;  also  gives  a list  of  the  general 
stores  in  each  town  in  the  State  that  handle 
produce.  Also  designates  the  heavy  ship- 
pers In  each  town.  The  Directory  also 
gives  the  local  and  long-distance  freight 
rates  to  the  markets,  and  the  classified 
freight  rates  from  points  in  Kansas.  In 
addition  to  the  list  of  Kansas  dealers  It 
contains  a complete  list  of  the  produce  deal- 
ers and  commission  merchants  in  the  prin- 
cipal markets  of  the  United  States.  The 
price  of  this  Directory,  leather-bound.  Is 
$5.00,  or  bound  in  cloth.  $3.00.  If  Direc- 
tory Is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  tne 
purchaser  the  money  will  be  refunded.  We 
refer  by  permission  to  the  Kansas  Farmer 
and  the  Merchants  National  Bank  of  this 
city.  Address  all  orders  to  the  Kansas 
Directory  Company,  625  Jackson  Street, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 


Sample  Cream  Separator  Free. 

To  introduce  their  Peoples  Automatic 
Cream  Separator  in  each  locality  where  they 
have  no  agent,  the  Peoples  Supply  Co., 
Dept.  B,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  offering  to 
give  away  absolutely  free,  without  price, 
note  or  deposit,  one  complete  machine.  In- 
cluding an  Imported  Dairy  Thermometer. 
The  Peoples  Cream  Separator  is  meeting 
with  great  success  wherever  introduced. 
Over  100.000  are  now  in  use.  It  is  operated 
by  an  automatic  process  that  requires  no 
ice.  chemicals  or  extra  labor  and  machinery. 

The  manufacturers  are  unusually  liberal 
in  their  offer,  and  are  willing  to  send  one 
Separator  in  each  community  to  the  first 
person  who  writes  for  their  generous  ad- 
vertising offer  They  have  adopted  this 
method  of  quickly  introducing  their  Cream 
Separators  in  every  home  where  cows  are 
kept. 


Classified  Advertisements 

For  a long  time  The  Fruit-Grower  has  maintained  a department  for  adver- 
tisements of  farms  for  sale,  In  which  advertisements  were  Inserted  for  2 cents  a 
word.  Bast  fall,  when  our  rate  for  display  advertising  was  advanced,  this  rate 
was  not  changed.  Now,  however,  we  find  It  necessary  to  advance  the  rate  to  3 
cents  per  word,  and  have  decided  to  classify  advertising,  and  accept  other  lines  than 
real  estate  advertising.  This  rate  of  3 cents  per  word  Is  still  considerably  less 
than  our  rate  for  display  advertising. 

On  this  page  every  month  will  appear  advertisements  from  our  subscribers  who 
have  anything  to  dispose  of — dogs,  ponies,  poultry  and  eggs,  farms,  second-hand 
spray  pumps,  etc.  The  rate  will  be 

3 Cents  per  Word,  Each  Insertion 

each  Initial  and  number  to  count  as  a word.  No  display  type  will  be  used  In  ad- 
vertisements accepted  at  this  rate,  but  If  any  advertising  of  this  kind  appears  on 
this  page  it  will  be  at  the  regular  rate  of  25  cents  per  line. 

Our  subscribers  are  urged  to  make  use  of  this  department  freely,  to  make 
known  their  wants,  or  to  advertise  articles  they  have  for  sale.  All  advertisements 
for  this  department  must  be  paid  for  in  advance;  count  the  words  In  the  copy  you 
send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  3 cents  per  word. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 


FAIIM  LANDS  FOIl  SALE. 

Denison,  Texas,  invites  your  attention. 
Golden  opportunities  in  every  line  of  bus- 
iness. Most  fertile  farm  lands,  growing 
great  variety  of  crops;  great  possibilities  for 
dairy  farming,  fruit-growing,  etc.  Lands 
reasonable.  Farm  hands  needed.  Business 
and  industrial  opportunities  galore.  Write 
for  full  information,  Denison  Board  of 
Trade. 


Fifty-five  Acres,  Bourbon  county,  Kansas, 
one-half  mile  from  railroad  town;  fine  loca- 
tion for  fruit,  gardening  or  chickens. 
$2,200,  easy  terms.  Will  divide  Into  two 
or  three  tracts.  Inland  Security  Company, 
Water  Works  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


A 40-acre  fruit  farm  in  city  limits  of 
Gentry,  Ark.,  for  sale.  Address  J.  S.,  care 
The  Fruit-Grower. 


A 160-acre  farm;  excellent  truck  and 
fruit  land;  just  the  place  for  the  man  with 
a little  capital.  Twenty-five  acres  under 
fence  and  twenty  in  cultivation,  balance 
pine  timber.  Price  $1,600,  or  will  trade  for 
Missouri  or  Illinois  farm  of  equal  value.  A 
bargain;  write  quick.  C.  Thos  Shinn  & Co., 
Pomona,  Fla. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

Position  Wanted — As  manager  of  a fruit 
farm  by  a young  married  man;  seven  years 
experience  In  growing  and  marketing  ap- 
ples and  peaches.  Excellent  references. 
Address  H.  W.  Stevens.  Monroe.  Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

You  can  write  and  have  others  writing 
you  about  buying,  selling,  leasing,  trading 
properties  of  all  kinds,  or  on  other  subjects 
you  may  select,  by  sending  a dime  and  ex- 
plaining your  wants,  W.  L.  Alexander, 
Omega,  Okla. 


California 


methods  of  crystallizing  fruit 


used  in  every  household.  Full  Instructions 
25c.  E.  A.  McDowell,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


West  Texas 

THe"Land  of  Opportunities” 
and  an  Ideal  Climate 


For  Sale — 160-acre  farm,  good  Improve- 
ments. 20  acre  Elberta  Peach  orchard.  In 
full  bearing.  20  acres  Apple  orchard,  about 
half  in  bearing,  two  acres  grapes.  Can  be 
bought  at  reasonable  price  and  on  easy 
terms.  E.  J.  Dickerson.  Tecumseh,  Okla. 


OKLAHOMA  FRUIT  FARM — 160  acres,  6 
miles  north,  overlooking  Oklahoma  City,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Southwest,  population  50,- 
000.  Contains  5,000  fruit  bearing  trees,  3,000 
apple,  1,500  Elberta  peach,  500  pears, 
cherries,  plums  and  apricots;  20  acres  In 
Concord  grapes;  $3,000  worth  of  wine  in 
the  cellar  today.  Splendid  living  water; 
good  buildings,  etc.  Price,  excepting  the 
wine  on  hand,  $12,000.  Not  another  such 
a proposition  In  the  entire  state.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  address  Morse  & Lennox, 
Exclusive  Agents,  202  North  Broadway,  Ok- 
lahoma City,  Okla. 


FARM  AND  ORCHARD  LAND  In  best 
fruit  section  In  Missouri,  $4  to  $8.  ED.  C. 
BAUMANN,  Springfield,  Mo. 


Fifty-five  acres.  Bourbon  County,  Kansas; 
one  mile  from  railroad  town;  fine  location 
for  fruit  or  gardening.  $2,000;  easy  terms 
Will  divide  Into  two  or  three  tracts.  Write 
for  particulars.  Inland  Security  Company, 
Water  Works  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  In  real  estate 
In  Grand  Valley,  the  famous  peach,  apple 
and  pear  growing  section  of  Western  Colo- 
rado. Orchards  here  eight  years  old  net  the 
growers  from  $600  to  $700  per  acre.  The 
climate  Is  the  best  In  the  world  and  Is  a 
specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles  and 
asthma.  Write  us  for  Information.  The 
Home  Loan  & Investment  Co.,  367  Main  St., 
Grand  Junction  Colorado 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm,  40  in  fruit,  20 
bearing,  from  $1,500  to  $2,500  worth  of  fruit 
this  season,  besides  other  crops;  3 miles  from 
Rogers,  Ark.  Price  $7,200  with  crops;  $6,000 
without;  this  farm  grows  fruit  every  year. 
Air  and  soil  drainage  perfect,  which  fact 
alone  adds  $2,000  to  the  value  of  the  farm; 
will  bear  inspection.  For  sale  on  account 
of  sickness.  Inquire  of  R.  D.,  Box  486, 
Rogers,  Ark. 


California  Ranches 

Fruit,  orange,  lemon,  vegetable,  grain, 
alfalfa,  stock  or  poultry  farms  and  vine- 
yards in  famous  Fresno  fruit  belt,  will  be 
sold  at  prices  that  will  appeal  strongly  to 
all  those  who  think  of  locating  In  California. 
Richest  fruit  grape  and  agricultural  county 
in  the  state.  Shipped  over  $20,000,000  worth 
of  products  In  1906.  No  winter  here. 

H.  E.  ARMSTRONG. 

P.  O.  Box  MS.  Fresno.  Calif. 


POULTRY. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  a specialty; 
26  years'  experience.  Fifteen  eggs,  60c; 
fifty,  $1.50;  100,  $3.  Hazel  Deli  Poultry 

Farm.  Charles  Lyman,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


Write  E.  P.  Turner.  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt., 
Dallas,  Texas. 


Good  Farms  Cheap 

on  easy  terms.  Healthful  Climate.  Loca- 
ted in  the  great  fruit  belt,  near  a thriving 
town  on  a new  railroad.  Can  raise  two 
crops  of  vegetables  each  season.  No  better 
opportunity  to  secure  a good  home.  Address 

Samuel  M.  Samson,  Amity,  Ark. 

The  Pecos  Valley 
The  Arkansas  Valley 
The  San  Joaquin  Valley 

Famous  for  their  fertile  soil;  abundant 
water  and  ready  markets.  Read  about 
their  Truck  Farms,  Fruits,  etc.  Literature 
Free.  J.  M.  CONNELL,  G.  P.  A., 

A.  T.  & S.  F.  Ry.,  Topeka,  Kans. 


BLOODED  STOCK 

OXFORD,  PA., 
for  June,  will  be  devoted  to 
THE  MODEL  DAIRY  COW, 

Her  form  and  purpose,  and  what  she 
will  do.  Send  for  sample  copy.  Reg- 
ular subscription  50  cents  a year;  3 
years  for  $1.00. 


RURAL  BOOKS 

Send  for  description  of  book  for 
farmers,  gardeners,  florists,  archi- 
tects, stockraisers,  fruit-growers,  ar- 
tisans, housekeepers  and  sportsmen. 
Sent  free.  Address 

The  Kansas  Farmer  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


35c  Worth  of  NEEDLES  for  15c 

We  manufacture  the  beet  Needle  Case  in  thle 
country.  To  Introduce  them  we  make  the 
above  Special  Offer.  It  contains  an  assort- 
ment of  110  high-grade  imported  Needles, 
for  every  sewing  use,  guaranteed  to  be  the 
beet  value  ever  offered  for  the  money.  You 
can  make  big  money  selling  these  cases.  Bend 
15  cents  for  case  and  Agents’  Tsrms.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

WALTHAM  NEEDLE  CO., 

110  Maple  Street.  Waltham,  Maas. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A HOME? 

Ten  acres  our  land  will  make  you  rich.  Fruit  failure  unknown.  Climate  and 
water  the  best.  Last  year's  figures  are  as  follows:  All  grades  and  varieties  of  ap- 
ples, $1.02^6  per  bu. ; all  peaches,  $1.59  per  bu. ; best  coal,  $1.50  per  ton;  minimum 
temperature,  40  degrees,  maximum  95  degrees;  land  $30  to  $500  per  acre.  Greatest 
need  of  the  country  more  people.  Write  us  and  let  us  help  you. 

CLINE  Cf  HUFTY,  PAONIA,  COLORADO 


Grand  Ronde  Valley,  Oregon 

Fruit  Land,  Farm  Land,  Timber  Land 

Grand  Ronde  Valley.  Union  County.  Oregon,  beats  the  world  for  APPLES,  WHEAT, 
CLOVER,  ALFALFA  and  SUGAR  BEETS.  The  apple  business  has  been  tried  and  proven 
and  is  now  being  gone  into  extensively  and  is  destined  to  become  the  leading  industry 
of  the  Valley,  and  the  Valley  the  leading  apple  section  of  Oregon.  Rich  black  soil,  lays 
fine.  Pure  cold  soft  water.  Improved  farms  $30  to  $75  per  acre,  suitable  to  set  out  In 
orchards.  Orchards  from  one  to  three  years  old,  from  10  to  100  acres.  $100  to  $200  per 
acre.  Timber  lands,  pine  and  fir  saw  timber  $10  to  $15  per  acre.  Cut-over  timber  lands 
$5  to  $8  per  acre,  suitable  to  set  out  in  orchards.  Apple  orchards  in  bearing  $300  to 
$1,000  per  acre.  Apples,  cherries,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  apricots  and  small  fruit  of  all 
kinds  grow  to  perfection.  Cherries  very  profitable.  Gold  Medals  at  World’s  Fairs.  Bear- 
ing apple  orchards  net  the  owner  $200  per  acre  and  up.  One  of  the  largest  sugar  beet 
factories  In  the  west  located  here,  sugar  beets  make  from  10  to  25  tons  to  the  acre,  price 
$5  per  ton.  We  are  farmers  and  fruit  growers.  We  live  on  our  farms  and  orchard  In  the 
heart  of  the  Valley.  Write  today  for  our  illustrated  booklet  giving  full  particulars,  price 
list,  maps,  etc.  Any  size  tract  on  easy  terms. 

WILSON  & HIBBERD  (Office  In  Foley  Block)  LE  GRANDE,  OREGON. 
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My  Wedding  Trip. 

From  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  old 
Mexico  is  a long  jump,  isn’t  it?  But 
Jack  and  I succeeded  in  making  it, 
and  so  it  happened  that  one  of  the 
very  airiest  of  all  our  day  dreams 
came  to  pass.  We  did  it  with  a clear 
conscience,  financially  speaking,  for 
we  had  been  rather  parsimonious  in 
our  selection  of  curios  ever  since  leav- 
ing home.  Nor  did  we  find  the  long 
trip  tiresome  as  one  would  imagine, 
for  we  broke  the  jump  by  jaunting 
about  Southern  California  for  a month 
with  Daddy,  Minnehaha  and  Gissika- 
turi,  who  had  waited  in  Pacific  Grove 
while  Jack  and  I went  to  Honolulu. 
We  would  stop  for  several  days  at  a 
time  wherever  we  could  make  our- 
selves comfortable  at  a moderate  price 
and  at  the  same  time  see  things  that 
we  thought  would  be  worth  recalling 
in  the  evening  of  our  lives,  when  we 
shall  be  too  old  to  travel.  We  were 
delayed  by  railway  accidents,  and 
twice  we  narrowly  escaped  injury 
from  wrecks;  but  a miss  is  as  good 
as  a mile,  and  we  were  so  thankful 
to  escape  that  we  never  thought  to 
worry  for  fear  it  might  happen  again. 

I’d  like  to  tell  you  how  we  hunted 
moonstones  on  Redwood  Beach  in  Cal- 
ifornia; but  I don’t  quite  like  to  ad- 
mit that  Minnehaha  was  the  only  one 
in  our  party  who  found  any  worth 
preserving.  The  rest  of  us  got  soaking 
wet  and  fearfully  sunburned;  but  we 
had  any  amount  of  fun,  even  though 
we  couldn’t  tell  the  difference  between 
pebbles  and  moonstones. 

And  there  were  visits  to  the  ostrich 
farm,  and  long  rides  through  groves 
of  oranges  and  lemons  and  olives  and 
walnuts;  and  delightful  little  excurs- 
ions into  the  mountains;  yes,  and 
into  the  canyons;  for,  although  the 
canyons  of  Southern  California  are 
not  particularly  grand,  there  are  many 
that  have  an  interest  and  charm  that 
most  travelers,  ourselves  included, 
find  quite  irresistible.  We  took  great 
comfort  in  Rustic  Canyon,  near  Santa 
Monica,  which,  although  not  large,  is 
as  dainty  as  a scene  from  a fairy 
tale.  There  is  an  old  hut  in  this 
canyon  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
home  of  Kit  Carson  for  a number  of 
years;  and  not  far  away  is  an  old,  old 
sycamore  tree,  under  which  Father 
Juanipero  Serra  preached  the  first 
sermon,  and  conducted  the  first  re- 
ligious ceremony  in  which  the  Indi- 
ans of  that  part  of  the  world  had  ever 
participated.  Later,  they  all  became 
church  members  and  good  citizens. 
The  old  priest’s  influence  over  them 
was  wonderful.  They  would  follow 
him  from  place  to  place,  as  he  jour- 
neyed from  San  Diego  up  through  the 
state,  establishing  the  missions  which 
he  hoped  would  become  centers  of  ed- 
ucation where  the  Indians  could  be 
trained  into  good  citizens,  and  often 
he  would  have  suffered  for  food  and 
shelter  if  they  had  not  been  near  to 
see  that  his  needs  were  supplied. 

But  I really  must  say  good-bye  to 
California,  for  already  I have  taken 
space  that  should  have  been  given  to 
San  Antonio,  a city  that,  in  Jack’s 
opinion  and  mine,  is  more  interesting 
than  any  other  city  of  its  size  in  the 
United  States.  If  one  were  to  enter 
this  city  blindfolded,  not  knowing 
where  he  was  going,  he  would  hardly 
believe,  at  first,  that  he  was  in  the 
States  at  all.  He  would  see  some  fine 
buildings,  but  most  of  them  face  short 
and  narrow  streets  that  seem  to  in- 
tersect one  another  in  a style  as  hap- 
hazard as  hen  tracks  through  a newly 
made  flower  garden.  He  would  see 
people  of  many  nationalities,  and  not 
a few  of  them  would  be  wearing 
quaint  native  costumes.  He  would  see 
old,  awkward,  two-wheeled  carts 
drawn  by  mules,  or  donkeys,  or  oxen, 
or  even  by  one  ox,  or  one  ox  and  one 
mule,  and  the  drivers  would  look  just 
as  happy  as  the  smart  owners  of  the 
fine  automobiles  that  whirl  past  them, 
too  engrossed  in  speed  making  to  give 
a thought  to  these  brothers  who  are 
richer  than  they  in  contentment,  if 
not  in  material  possessions.  He  would 
find  some  famous  old  missions,  many 
of  them  dating  back  to  1716,  and  sev- 
eral historic  plazas,  some  of  which 
were  laid  out  in  1731.  San  Antonio 
has  been  a famous  military  center 
ever  since  it  was  anything  at  all,  and 
today  it  is  justly  proud  of  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  which  is  the  second  largest 
post  in  the  United  States,  and  is  well 
worth  seeing. 


We  are  told  that  San  Antonio  was 
a prosperous  Indian  village  long  be- 
fore Columbus  discovered  America. 
When  Don  Alonzo  de  Leon  visited  here 
in  1 689,  the  state  had  been  given  its 
name,  “Tejas,”  meaning  paradise, 
which  later  became  corrupted  into 
Texas.  De  Leon  was  so  pleased  with 
the  place  that  he  established  a mis 
sion — The  Mission  of  San  Francisco  de 
Tejas.  It  is  mentioned  in  an  official 
report  sent  to  the  King  of  Spain  Dec. 
27,  1793,  a document  which  is  still 
in  existence.  In  1733  a charter  was 
granted  by  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the 
city  was  officially  named  San  Antonio 
de  Bexar. 

Everyone  has  heard  the  story  of  the 
Alamo,  but  it  usually  makes  little  im- 
pression until  one  sees  the  old  build- 
ing, wherein  less  than  two  hundred 
men  of  Texas  attempted  to  hold  the 
city  against  an  army  of  Mexicans 
numbering  six  thousand,  and  did  hold 
it  for  twelve  memorable  days.  Then 
came  a day  of  battle,  perhaps  unequal- 
ed in  history,  and  when  that  day  was 
ended  not  one  of  these  brave  Texas 
heroes  was  alive  to  tell  the  story. 
Since  then  this  famous  old  mission 
has  been  called  “The  Cradle  of  Texas 
Liberty.”  Every  sightseer  is  expect- 
ed to  view  the  Alamo  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  leaving  the  train.  He  will 
doubtless  pass  it  more  frequently  than 
he  will  care  to,  if  he  visits  the  city 
during  the  tourist  season,  for  he  will 
have  to  travel  about  a long  time  to 
find  a place  to  sleep,  and  the  princi- 
pal streets  lead  past  the  Alamo.  If  he 
is  tired  and  cross,  he  may  say  some- 
thing sarcastic  about  using  the  Alamo 
as  a bill-board,  and  so  get  a reputa- 
tion for  illnature.  And  it  won’t  make 
a bit  of  difference  to  the  thrifty  ad- 
vertising agent. 

Like  most  of  the  cities  which  we 
have  visited,  San  Antonio  has  the  ideal 
climate.  It  is  also  the  healthiest  place 
in  the  world  and  can  produce  statis- 
tics to  prove  its  assertions.  We  began 
in  Omaha  to  read  these  statistics,  and 
listen  to  good  reasons  why  no  other 
part  of  the  world  could  have  so  de- 
lightful a climate  as  the  one  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  only  period  of  cessation 
we  experienced  was  when  we  crossed 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  returning  from 
Honolulu.  We  were  nearly  nine  days 
making  a six  days’  journey.  The  winds 
blew  and  the  waves  rolled,  and  the 
ship  did  things  to  us  all.  EVen  the 
captain  was  seasick,  and  no  one  said  a 
word  about  the  ideal  climate,  or  the 
healthiest  place  in  the  universe.  It 
was  really  a good  rest  from  repetition 
that  had  become  tiresome. 

The  ideal  climate  is  always  found 
in  that  place  where  the  speaker  feels 
best — if  we  leave  the  advertising 
agent  out  of  the  question.  And  look- 
ing at  it  from  that  point  of  view,  I 
should  say  that  the  ideal  climate  is 
to  be  found  in  tropical  Mexico,  for  in 
no  other  place  have  I ever  gained  in 
health  as  I did  while  there.  But 
Jack  was  not  as  well  there  as  he  is  at 
home,  and  many  travelers  complain 
of  ill-health  while  becoming  acclimat- 
ed, and  the  white  people  who  live 
there  find  it  necessary  to  get  away  for 
a change  every  year  or  two,  so  it  can- 
not be  the  ideal  climate  after  all.  But 
it  suited  me,  and  I shall  always  re- 
call my  visit  to  tropical  Mexico  with 
gratitude  as  well  as  with  pleasure. 

I believe  one  can  get  more  out  of  a 
visit  to  Mexico  than  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  There  is  more  of  historical 
interest  in  Mexico,  and  much  more 
that  is  entirely  different  to  anything 
we  find  at  home.  Almost  from  the 
moment  we  cross  the  border  we  re- 
alize that  we  are  in  a foreign  land. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  hard  to  im- 
agine one’s  self  in  the  Holy  Land.  We 
own  some  fine  stereopticon  views,  and 
several  descriptive  books  of  the  Holy 
Land,  which  have  afforded  us  enter- 
tainment on  many  a winter  evening, 
and  as  we  journeyed  down  through 
Mexico  we  were  constantly  exclaiming 
over  the  curious  resemblance  of  that 
which  we  were  seeing  to  that  of 
which  we  had  read.  Since  then,  we 
have  talked  with  travelers  who  have 
visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  who  found 
the  resemblance  no  less  striking.  In 
fact,  Tacatecas  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  "the  Palestine  of  Mexico.” 

Too  many  travelers  content  them- 
selves with  a trip  to  Mexico  City  and 
back,  and  never  dream  how  much 
they  miss  in  not  seeing  tropical  Mex- 
ico. I never  realized  how  little  I 


A Wonderful  Oil  Stove 

Entirely  different 
from  all  others.  Em- 
bodies new  ideas, 
new  principles. 
Easily  managed. 
Reduces  fuel  ex- 
pense. Ready  for 
business  at  moment 
of  lighting.  For 
your  summer  cook- 
ing get  a 

NEW  PERFECTION 

Wick  Blue  Flame  Oil  Cook-Stove 

Its  heat  is  highly  concentrated.  Does  not  overheat  the  kitchen. 
Oil  always  at  a maintained  level.  Three  sizes.  Fully  warranted. 
It  not  at  your  dealer’s,  write  our  nearest  agency  for  descriptive 
circular. 


Lamp  L'JL'S 

round  household  use.  Made 
of  brass  throughout  and  beautifully  nickeled.  Per- 
fectly constructed  ; absolutely  sale ; unexcelled  in 
light-giving  power;  an  ornament  to  any  room. 
Every  lamp  warranted.  If  not  at  your  dealer’s, 
write  to  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 


SAMPLE 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

GIVEN  AWAY 


We  Offer  You 
Owners  of  Cows 


Interior  View 


Without  Money  and  Without  Price,  No  Deposit, 
No  Note  to  Sign  and  Not  EvenYour  Promise  to  Pay. 

A CREAM  SEPARATOR  that  actually  sepa- 
rates the  cream  from  the  milk  by  an  automatic 
process  that  requires  no  ice,  no  chemicals,  no 
labor  and  no  extra  machinery. 

All  realize  the  reckless  extravagance  and 
waste  of  butter  fat,  in  caring  for  the  cream 
and  milk  under  the  old  process  of  crocks 
and  pans.  Besides  the  money  loss  of  the 
old  process,  there  is  the  back-breaking  drudgery  of  washing  pans  and  milk 
vessels,  and  the  time  consumed  in  this  work  that  can  profitably  be  devoted  to 
other  duties.  Now  the 

PEOPLES  AUTOMATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

will  stop  this  loss  of  Cream,  money  and  valuable  time.  ARE  YOU  KEEPING 
COWS  FOR  PROFIT  Y If  they  are  not  paying  we  can  make  them  pay.  If  we 
can  increase  the  quantity  of  your  cream  from  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  over 
your  present  yield,  that  means  more  dollars  for  you,  doesn’t  it!  DO  YOU  SELL 
YOUR  CREAM  ? If  we  give  it  to  you  cool,  fresh  and  sweet  directly  after  it 
comes  from  tht  cow  unaffected  by  chemical  action,  that  means  more  dollars, 
doesn’t  it  ? DO  YOU  USE  YOUR  CREAM  FOR  DOMESTIC  PURPOSES  v 
If  we  improve  the  quality  of  your  butter  all  the  year  through  by  giving  you  a 
harder,  sweeter  butter  that  will  not  stale  or  become  sour,  that  means  a great 
deal  to  you,  doesn’t  it  ? 


Remember 


It  won’t  cost  you  a cent  to  take  advantage  of  the  above  offer,  as  we  will  send  one 
Cream  Separator  into  each  community  absolutely  free  without  money  and  with- 
out price.  No  contract  to  sign  or  note  to  be  given,  not  even  your  promise  to  pav 
at  this  or  any  other  time.  W RITE  TODAY,  AS  ONLY  ONE  PERSON  IN  EACH 
COMMUNITY  WTIERE  WE  HAVE  NO  AGENT  MAY  HAVE  THE  BENEFIT  of  this  FREE  ADVER- 
TISING OFFER.  SEND  US  YOUR  NAME  AND  THE  NAME  of  YOUR  NEAREST  FREIGHT  OFFICE. 

Peoples  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  B, Kansas  City, Mo. 


A Spring  House  For  Your  Gallery  sttii 


ONE  BUCKET  OF 
A DAY.  KEEPES  MILK 
SWEET  20  HOURS. 


In  winter  a safe,  In  summer  a re- 
frigerator. Requires  no  Ice.  Thermom- 
eter stands  at  20  degrees  below  the  at- 
mosphere In  hot  weather.  Sold  on  trial 
and  approval. 

Fruit  Cannerg  for  Home  and  Farm,  $5 
np.  Biggest  bargains  ever  offered. 
Fruit  Cans,  Labels  and  Suppllea  No 
agents  wanted.  We  sell  direct  from  fac- 
tory and  save  to  purchaser  agents 
profits.  For  catalogue  and  special  in- 
troductory offer  address 

Southwestern  Sheet  Metal  Works 
Rodgers,  Bell  Co.,  Texas 


Sprague  Canning  Machinery  Company 

42  River  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Of  Course  You  Read 

Magazines  & Other  Periodicals 

Would  you  like  to  take  five  or  six  if  you  could  get  them  for  the  price 
you  have  been  paying  for  three  or  four?  We  have  particularly  low  prices 
on  many  first-class  publications  especially  when  ordered  in  clubs;  for 
instance,  the  regular  price  of  a year’s  subscription  to 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS $3.00 

COSMOPOLITAN 1.00 

WOMAN’S  HOME  COMPANION....  1.00 
(or  Harper’s  Bazar-) 

We  have  many  other  combinations  at  equally  low  prices.  Send  us  a list  of  your 
favorites,  even  if  only  one  or  two;  we  will  quote  prices  that  will  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 
Catalog  ready  Nov.  15.  Write  to-dav.  References,  the  publishers  of  this  paper. 

The  Crow  Subscription  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


1 Our  price  for  the  3 
ONLY  $3.00 
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knew  of  the  world  of  flowers  until  I 
made  this  trip.  It  actually  seemed 
to  me  as  If  there  were  thousands  of 
varieties  of  flowers  of  which  I had 
never  heard.  And  there  were  won- 
derfully beautiful  blossoming-  trees 
that  nearly  drove  me  wild  with  long- 
ing as  weir  as  with  curiosity.  I want- 
ed to  know  what  they  were  called,  but 
could  not  translate  the  Spanish  names 
given  me  into  words  bearing  any  re- 
semblance to  the  flower  families  with 
which  I am  familiar.  I did  learn  to 
distinguish  the  rosewood  tree,  which, 
once  seen  in  blossom,  can  never  be 
forgotten.  It  looks  like  a giant  bou- 
quet of  the  most  beautiful  delicate 
pink  blossoms  one  can  possibly  imag- 
ine. The  blossoms  are  so  thick  that 
not  a leaf  or  stem  can  be  seen  among 
them.  And  the  orchids  ! To  see  them 
flourishing  here — almost  covering  the 
trees  in  certain  places — was  enough  to 
madden  any  one  who  had  patiently 
petted  a puny  little  plant  just  to  see 
it  put  forth  one  blossom,  and  die!  I 
saw  many  varieties  of  wild  flowers 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  as  well 
as  many  of  our  garden  flowers  grow- 
ing wild;  but  such  profusion,  such 
wealth  of  color  and  variety  I could 
never  have  imagined.  Nor  can  I de- 
scribe them  so  as  to  do  them  anything 
like  justice.  The  best  I can  do  is  to 
tell  you  that  it  is  worth  a trip  to  trop- 
ical Mexico  just  to  see  the  flowers. 

I was  disappointed  in  the  birds,  for 
I had  expected  to  see  thousands  of 
them  clothed  in  gorgeous  plumage, 
and  I really  saw  very  few.  Even  the 
parrots  were  disappointing.  They  tell 
me  the  most  beautiful  birds  have  been 
driven  farther  into-  the  heart  of  the 
forest  by  advancing  civilization,  and 
that,  once  there,  I should  not  find 
them  disappointing. 

Mexico  is  no  place  for  white  men 
with  limited  capital;  but  there  are 
wonderful  opportunities  for  those 
who  can  command  much  wealth. 
White  men  cannot  work  down  there, 
and  no  one  should  start  any  kind  of 
enterprise  in  Mexico  until  he  has  lived 
there  long  enough  to  understand 
something  of  the  labor  question,  which 
is  a tiresome  problem  there,  as  in  all 
tropical  countries.  The  native  won’t 
work  very  much  harder  than  is  nec- 
essary to  supply  his  needs,  which  are 
exceedingly  limited.  How  to  make 
him  want  more  things,  and  want  them 
enough  to  work  for  them,  or  whom  to 
get  to  do  the  work  that  he  refuses  to 
do,  is  the  question.  I’m  glad  I’m  not 
obliged  to  settle  it.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  in  Mexico  I find  my  ideal 
climate,  I’d  rather  live  but  seventy 
years  in  the  United  States  than  move 
to  Mexico  with  the  assurance  that  I 
could  live  to  celebrate  my  hundred 
and  twentieth  birthday. 

But  to  visit  Mexico  is  another  ques- 
tion. I have  spent  five  weeks  down 
there,  and  I want  to  go  again.  I 
hope  to  go  more  than  once,  for  I did 
not  see  a hundredth  part  of  all  there 
is  to  be  seen. 

One  laughs  at  the  rivers  of  Mexico, 
which  are  rivers  only  in  appellation. 
Some  of  the  river  beds  are  long 
enough  to  deserve  the  name,  but  they 
are,  as  a rule,  only  wide  enough  for 
fairly  ambitious  creeks,  and  in  the 
best  of  them  there’ll  be  long  spaces 
where  scarcely  a drop  of  water  can 
be  seen.  They  tell  us  there  would  be 
water  if  it  were  not  drawn  off  for  ir- 
rigating purposes,  and  perhaps  there 
would;  but  as  I saw  them,  the  rivers 
of  Mexico  are  no  addition  from  a 
scenic  point  of  view.  The  lakes  are 
small  and  not  very  numerous;  but 
they  are  so  wonderfully  pretty  that 
criticism  is  sure  to  be  lost  in  enthusi- 
asm. However,  they  really  count  very 
little  when  one  is  recalling  the  nat- 
ural beauties  of  Mexico.  It  is  to  the 
mountains  that  we  then  find  our 
thoughts  reverting,  and  not  to  the 
ranges  of  mountains  so  much  as  to  the 
individual  peaks,  which  compel  ad- 
miration with  an  insistence  almost  be- 
yond belief.  There  are  no  less  than 
twenty  peaks  over  eight  thousand 
feet  high,  and  there  are  four  between 
fifteen  thousand  and  eighteen  thou- 
sand feet  high.  My  favories  are  Oriz- 
aba, Popocatapetl  and  Ixtacahuatl,  in 
the  order  as  given.  I felt  that  loyalty 
to  the  geography  of  my  childhood 
ought  to  put  Popocatapetl  in  the 
lead,  but  the  snow  tipped  peak  of 
Orizaba  is  too  gloriously  beautiful  to 
rank  second  to  any  mountain  I have 
ever  seen.  I believe  I am  in  love 
wtith  Mt.  Orizaba — romantically  in 
love,  so  that  I find  myself  longing  to 
write  poetry  about  it,  and  repining  be- 
cause I am  not  equal  to  It. 

One  who  loves  mountain  scenery 
and  broad  table  lands,  and  tropical 
trees  and  flowers,  and  brilliant  sun- 
shine, and  friendly,  starry,  southern 


skies,  can  go  to  Mexico  again  and 
again  without  the  slightest  longing  for 
a peep  at  any  other  land.  Then,  there 
are  the  churches  and  cathedrals — hun- 
dreds of  them!  Many  of  them  are 
rapidly  going  to  decay,  and  some  are 
now  being  used  as  barns  or  store- 
houses, or  otherwise  ignobly  treated; 
yet  something  of  their  former  splen- 
dor may  still  be  seen  in  crumbling 
walls  or  toppling  towers  or  battered 
domes,  and  one  loves  them  notwith- 
standing their  pathetic  shabbiness  of 
uncaredfor  old  age.  Some  of  them 
date  back  hundreds  of  years,  and  they 
who  consider  themselves  experts  in 
architectural  history  declare  that  they 
equal  the  best  work  found  in  Italy, 
and  surpass  the  church  architecture 
found  anywhere  on  the  continent  in 
variety,  for  in  Mexico  there  is  no 
repetition  in  design.  Almost  every 
cathedral  has  its  romantic  legend  or 
historical  story,  and  one  who  enjoys 
hearing  such  stories  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  were  once  enacted  could 
easily  spend  a lifetime  of  holidays  in 
Mexico. 

While  I dreamed  dreams  over  the 
legends  of  Mexico,  Jack  found  enter- 
tainment in  all  that  represented  en- 
gineering skill.  He  enjoyed  compar- 
ing the  great  drainage  canal  of  1607 
with  that  lately  completed  at  a cost 
of  twelve  million  dollars.  The  former, 
called  “Tajo  de  Nocihistongo,”  was 
designed  to  carry  off  the  overflow 
from  a number  of  lakes  surrounding 
the  City  of  Mexico,  to  prevent  its  in- 
undation; but  the  latter  not  only 
drains  the  lakes,  but  provides  a san- 
itary sewerage  for  the  city.  Fifteen 
thousand  Indians  are  said'  to  have 
been  engaged  on  the  ‘‘Tajo  de  Nochis- 
tongo,”  and  twenty-two  years  after 
they  had  completed  the  task  a flood 
came  in  a night,  destroying  all  they 
had  done,  and  killing  hundreds  of 
people  who  had  put  faith  in  their 
work.  But  if  you  want  to  study  a feat 
in  engineering,  such  as  you  have  never 
dreamed  of,  take  a ride  on  the  Mexi- 
can Central  railway  from  Mexico  City 
to  Cordoba.  There  you  will  find  a 
drop  of  seven  hundred  feet  in  fourteen 
miles,  where  the  descent  is  made  by  a 
series  of  terraces,  six  tracks  being  vis- 
ible in  places,  one  above  another.  No 
steam  is  used  here,  except  for  the 
brakes,  and  almost  an  hour  and  a 
half  is  taken  for  a trip  that  might 
be  made  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  on 
level  ground.  I believe  I should  have 
been  afraid  anywhere  else,  but  in 
Mexico  there  are  so  many  who  must 
pay  a penalty  in  case  of  accident  by 
railway  that  very  few  accidents  occur. 
And  so  I dropped  all  thoughts  of  fear, 
and  used  my  eyes.  We  were  climbing 
to  a point  eight  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  and  my  first  view  of  an 
absolutely  tropical  land  was  yet  to  be 
had.  Then  suddenly  we  looked  down, 
down  into  a beautiful  valley,  and  there 
was  a village  of  walled  houses,  flat 
roofs,  odd  cathedral  towers  and  glit- 
tering domes,  a village  that  looked 
like  a bit  of  the  Holy  Land  done  in 
miniature  on  a bright  green  carpet. 
And  at  the  farther  end  of  the  valley 
nestled  a sister  village,  and  connect- 
ing them  were  fine  haciendas  outlined 
by  hedges  cf  magney  plants,  and  here 
and  there  a fortress-like  establish- 
ment that  one  could  hardly  believe 
was  the  home  of  a peaceful  citizen  of 
a peaceful  republic.  Some  of  these 
walls  are  topped  by  a cruel,  jagged 
line  of  broken  glass,  which  may  have 
been  very  necessary  in  the  days  when 
Mexico  was  infested  with  bandits,  but 
which  are  a bad  advertisement  for  the 
Mexico  of  today. 

In  one  place  along  this  road  the 
tunnels  are  so  close  together  that  we 
are  told  a train  of  ten  cars  would  be 
in  three  tunnels  at  once;  but  few  of 
the  tunnels  are  long  enough  to  ob- 
struct our  view  long  at  a time.  And 
such  magnificence  of  grandeur  de- 
mands a moment  or  two  for  rest.  You 
wouldn’t  get  it  if  it  were  not  for  the 
tunnels,  for  you  simply  cannot  look 
away  when  your  eyes  are  telling  you 
that  you  are  passing  through  the  ex- 
perience of  a lifetime.  There  is  no 
use  in  trying;  I simply  cannot  de- 
scribe it;  but  if  there  is  anything  finer 
in  the  world,  I do  not  want  to  come 
upon  it  unawares. 

I realize  that  I am  giving  you  a 
poor  account  of  our  visit  in  Mexico. 
It  is  hard  to  compress  the  experiences 
of  five  weeks  into  one  short  letter, 
and  more  especially  when  they  are 
lived  among  scenes  so  different  to  any- 
thing one  has  ever  before  known.  And 
I must  not  spill  over  into  next  month, 
for  already'  I’ve  overtaxed  your 
patience. 

We  are  all  at  home  again,  Daddy, 
Minnehaha,  Sissikaturi,  Jack  and  I 
and  although  we  were  welcomed  by 


Suction , Caused  by  Shrinking 

of  the  food  in  cooling',  holds  the  cap  on  so  tight  that  no  air  can  leak  into 
the  Economy  Jar  and  spoil  its  contents.  Exposure  to  heat  and  light 
does  not  affect  keeping,  color  or  flavor.  Food  looks  and  is  as  fresh  and 
sweet  after  many  years,  as  the  day  it  was  canned.  This  method  of 
canning  is  so  simple  a child  can  seal  and  open  the  Jar.  No  straining 
No  mould. 


at  a screw  top. 

No  taint  from  zinc  or  rubber 
ring.  Write  and  learn  of  the  wonderful  glass  Jar  which 
saves  sugar  and  drudgery,  makes  canning  easy  and  sure. 


The  Only  Jan  that 

SEALS  BY  SUCTION 

Has  No  Rubber  Ring 


telling:  all  about  the  j’ar,  how  to  can  all  kinds  of  food  products  and  giving  dozens 
of  new.  tried  recipes  for  home  canning  everyday  in  the  year,  is  in  every  case  of 


Free  Recipe  Booklet 

lars.  One  will  be  sent  on  request.  Economy  Jars  are  sold  by  dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  If  your 
grocer  hasn’t  them,  send  us  |#{*DD  £*g  M O O flifCTS 
his  name,  and  we  will  tell  you  ULMdd  Ifir  Wl/» 

how  to  get  one  dozen  Jars  free.  285  Hoyt  Street  Portland,  Oregon 


EASTERN  OFFICE  DEPT.  E 

PHILADELPHIA, P/l 


rni KE  BREEZES 


MANITOU! 


Can  be  enjoyed  in  safe  delight 
on  the  STEEL  STEAMSHIP 

fOR  COMFORT,  RESTAND  PLEASURE 

It  offers  an  unequalled  opportunity  / 

‘First  Class  Only-Passenger  Service  Exclusively 

Modern  comforts,  electric  lighting:  an  elegant  boat  equipped  for  people 
who  travel  right.  Three  Hailing*  Weekl v between  Chicago,  Frank*  ~ 
i fort,  Charlevoix,  Peto*key«  Harbor  Spring*  and  Mackinac  Island 
connecting  for  Detroit.,  Buffalo,  Duluth  and  all  l'a*tern  and 
Canadian  Point*.  Ask  about  our  Week-end  Trips  for  Business 
Men.  For  Terms.  Booklets  and  Reservations,  address. 

JOS.  BEROLZHEIM,  G.  P.  A.  Manitou  Steamship  Co.,  Chicago 


The  authoritative  publication  on  bee-raising;  ably  edited— well  printed— 
filled  every  half  month  with  40  to  GO  pages  of  meaty,  easily  understood  bee  in- 
formation.  For  beginners  and  the  experienced.  Teaches  you  to  observe  the  bee  s 
habits  and  how  to  get  the  most  and  best  flavored  honey.  Write  your  name  and 
address  on  a postal  card.  Mall  it  to  us.  We'll  send  you  a free  booklet  highly  in- 
teresting—and  a free  copy  of  our  paper.  Read  it.  Then  subscribe.  Six  months 
trial  twenty-five  cents.  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Pubs.,  Medina,  Ohlo.y 


snow  and  frost  and  cold  east  winds, 
we  are  unanimous  in  the  declaration 
that  “home  is  the  best  place,  after 
all.” 

MRS.  JACK  MOTHERBY. 

Suggestions  for  Mothers. 

It  is  usually  difficult  for  a child  to 
learn  the  names  of  the  presidents  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  time  of 
their  administration.  But  the  knowl- 
edge, even  if  it  is  not  required  by 
teachers  at  school,  is  useful  on  many 
occasions  through  life.  A very  good 
way  to  teach  the  children  the  names 
of  the  presidents  in  order,  is  by  means 
of  transfer  or  decalcomanie  pictures, 
with  which  nearly  every  one  is  fa- 
miliar. 

These  pictures  come  in  complete 
sets,  and  may  be  transferred  to  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper,  or  better  still, 
to  a small  blank  book.  The  fun  of 
transferring  them  will  prove  as  inter- 
esting as  a game,  and  the  faces, 
names  and  dates  will  be  learned  with 
comparatively  little  effort. 


* 


* 


The  T.  G.  Wilson 
Fruit  Canner 


Patented  Apr.  15,  1110 
Can  your  own  fruit. 
The  Wilson  saves 
tlms,  fuel  and  labor. 
Needs  neither  oook 
stove  nor  furnace.  Can 
be  used  within  doors 
or  out  under  trees. 
Write  for  olrcular  and 
prloss.  Address 

The  Wilson 
Canner  Co. 

COCHRAN,  GEORGIA 


“Family  Canner” 

Best,  simplest  and  most  durable  canner 
Invented.  Made  especially  for  horns  use. 
A child  can  operate  it.  Reduced  price  on 
first  order  from  each  community.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

SOUTHERN  OANNER  COMPANY 
McKinney,  Texas. 


One  of  the  funniest  contrivances 
for  keeping  a baby  comfortable  while 
out  of  doors,  is  the  “baby  bag.”  It 
is  made  just  like  a handkerchief  bag, 
or  laundry  bag,  or  any  other  plain  and 
serviceable  bag,  by  sewing  up  the  two 
sides,  across  the  bottom,  and  finish- 
ing the  top  with  a frill  above  a cas- 
ing and  draw-string.  The  bag  is  of 
outling  flannel,  eiderdown  flannel,  or 
of  heavier  cloaking,  according  to  the 
season.  It  is  lined  with  a prettily 
contrasting  color,  and  finished  with  a 
heavy  silk  cord.  The  bag  is  drawn 
out  to  full  width,  the  baby  is  slipped 
in,  feet  first,  and  the  cord  is  drawn 
up  about  the  baby’s  neck- — but  not  too 
tightly,  of  course.  And  there  you 
have  him!  Neither  the  feet  nor  hands 
can  get  out  into  the  cold,  yet  both 
have  plenty  of  room  and  freedom  of 
movement.  The  idea  at  first  thought, 
and  also  the  bag  at  first  sight,  strikes 
one  as  simply  a comical  provision  or 
makeshift;  but  on  second  thought  it 
appeals  to  one  as  quite  as  sensible 
and  comfortable  as  it  is  funny. 

Among  its  advantages  may  be  not- 
ed the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
made,  also  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  put  on  and  off,  which  is  quite  an 
item  in  the  case  of  a restless  baby. 


Canning  Outfits 


W#  are  headquarters  and  Jobbers, 
our  prices  and  descriptive  circular. 


Get 


TEXAS  CANNER  COMPANY, 
Mt.  Pleasant.  Texas. 


Canning  Made  Easy 

BY  THE  SLEMMER 
PROCESS 


If  you  want  to  en- 
gage in  the  canning 
business  and  make 
big  money  on  small 
outlay  of  capital,  send  for  my  free 
booklet  which  teaches  you  how. 

F.  G.  Slemmer,  Goldsboro.  Maryland. 


Free! 


Send  your  name  and  ad- 
dress and  that  of  three  of 
your  friends  In  different 
towns  and  receive 

Book  on  New  PROCESS 

of  Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
MRS.  W.  T.  PRIOR, 

1604  Penn  Avr.  N,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Very  cunning  rugs  for  small  babies 
are  made  from  a heavy  piece  of  goods 
of  any  color  desired,  with  a border  of 
figures  depleting  some  well  known 


Folding  BATH  TUB 


Weight  18  lbs.  Cost 
little.  Requires  little 
water.  Write  for  spe- 
cialo 1 1 e r.  F.  G. 
IB  WIN,  10S  Cham- 
bers gt,  New  York. 
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ONtHALF  TMB  PRICE  OF  LINOLEUM. 
*R3  Twice  AND  THRee  TIME3A3  LONG. 

GLEAN.  SANITARY  ARTISTIC. 

. r.CNTS  wanted  for  this  rapidly  SELLING  ARTICLE. 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICES  AND  SAMPLE. 
L1NOLEITE  CO. 

1 SPRINO  > THACK  «Tt.  COLUMBUS.  OtUO 


Stutzman’s 


FRUIT  DRYERS  AND 
EVAPORATORS 

Prices  from  $3.60  up.  You 
can  save  all  your  fruit,  ber- 
ries, sweet  corn,  etc.,  and 
have  a first-class  kitchen 
safe  for  keeping  pies,  cakes, 
etc.,  when  not  In  use  for 
drying;  25  years’  experi- 
ence. No  guess  work,  but 
practically  the  best  on  the 
market. 

D.  STUTZMAN,  LIGONIER,  INDIANA 


QTE'  A M For  8mall  canning  factories 
" A E»X\1V1  an(j  home  use.  Price  $10.  Can 
/"*  A KI All  1W  your  own  corn,  pumpkin, 
peas,  fruit,  fish,  corned 

BOILER  beef.  Agents  and  Dealers 
Northwestern  Steel'-D  Iron  Works.  Box  BJE.  Eeu  Claire,  Wls. 


STRINGFELLOW’S 

“NEW 

HORTICULTURE” 

This  radical  new  book  has 
aroused  the  horticultural 
world  as  no  other  book  ever 
published  has.  It  treats  the 
subject  from  a new  stand- 
point. Its  methods  are  . 

1 almost  startling.  Leading  7 
orchardists  and  fruit  grow- 
ers endorse  its  principles.  The 
man  who  would  grow,  gather, 
keep  and  ship  fruit  with  the  great- 
est success  at  least  cost  finds  this 
book  a regular  gold  mine.  No 
work  ever  published  on  the  sub- 
ject  contains  so  much  that  is  new 

A and  practical.  It’s  sure  to  work  a 

REVOLUTIONARY  complete  turning 
AND  overof  old  theories  and  meth- 

ORIGINAL  ods.  Head  it  and  make  every 
BOOK  tree  and  bush  earn  you  more 
. . . money.  O’ — ’ - ' ~~  ' 

postpaid  in  paper  bin< 

Order  early,  as  edition 
Farm  & Ranch  Pub.  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 


MORE  AND  BETTER  CIDER 

rfrom  less  apples  and  more  juice 
from  less  grapes  are  produced 
with  our  presses  than  with  any 
other  press  made.  The  extra 
yield  of  juice  soon  pays 
for  the  press.  A 

HYDRAULIC  283 

for  custom  work  in  your 
locality  will  prove  a 
money-maker.  Various  | 
sizes,  hand  or  power.  25 
to  600  barrels  per  day. 

Presses  for  all  purposes. 

▲Iso  Steam  Evaporators, 

Apple-butter  Cookers,  etc 
Fully  Guaranteed. 

«>  Catalog  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.* 

>^^oJ>l^AI^^^EETfc^£iiGILEADfciOHIO^^ 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca- 
pacity; all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
ers. Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  167,  39  Cortlandl  St.,  New  fork. 


CIDER  and  WINE 

PRESSES 


Hand  and  Power.  Catalog 
Free.  Manufactured  by 

The  G.  J.  Emeny  Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


Wedding 


j INVITATIONS 

Announcements,  Etc. 
100,  In  script  letter- 
ing, newest  style  of 
paper,  Including  two  sets  of  envelopes, 
$3.50.  100  Visiting  Cards,  75c.  Samples 

upon  request. 

American  Printing  Company 
7th  and  Charles  St.  Joseph,  Me. 


THE  RIGHT  PLACE  TO  BUY 

TREES 

is  where  you  can  get  the  best  trees  at  right 
prices.  This  you  can  do  by  buying  them 
from  us.  Our  trees  are  propagated  direct 
from  choice  bearing,  reselected  trees;  they 
will  produce  fruit  of  highest  color,  richest 
flavor,  most  uniform  size,  and  trees  are 
hardy,  early  and  prolific  bearers.  We  guar- 
antee our  trees  and  prices  to  please.  If  you 
want  an  apple  that  will  keep  until  the  new 
crop  comes  In,  plant  the  Missing  Link  Apple. 

Missing  Link  Apple  Co. 

Nurserymen,  CLAYTON,  ILL. 


NEWTON'S  Hen vi  «ro  Cough  Cum 

> VETERINARY  SPECIflC 

14  year 8 sale.  One  to  tiro  can s 
, tnll  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

TheNew  ton  Remedy  Co.,1 Toledo,  0. 


nursery  rhyme.  The  rug  is  to  be 
spread  upon  the  floor  for  the  baby  to 
sit  or  creep  upon,  with  his  playthings 
also  upon  it.  The  border  figures  may 
be  purchased,  ready  cut  out  in  sets, 
to  be  appliqued  to  the  goods,  or  they 
may  be  made  at  home,  using  an  illus- 
trated book  of  rhymes  as  a guide  in 
making  the  figures.  The  color  of  rug 
and  of  border  figures  should  be  in 
decided  contrast,  each  in  a solid  color, 
and  the  figures  should  be  button-holed 
in  place  to  prevent  raveling.  The 
ready  cut  out  sets  of  figures,  illus- 
trating such  rhymes  as  “The  House 
that  Jack  Built,”  “Tom,  Tom,  the 
Piper’s  Son,”  also  have  the  name  of 
each  object  lettered,  as  the  “house,” 
“malt,”  “cat,”  "rat,”  etc.,  so  that  the 
name  may  be  placed  above  each  ob- 
ject. JULIA  D.  COWLES. 

Ways  to  Earn  Money. 

In  the  January  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  a reader  asks  how  a farmer’s 
wife  may  make  money  at  home.  May 
’ I give  her  the  benefit  of  my  experi- 
ence? When  we  were  first  married  I 
decided  to  make  butter  for  market. 
As  a girl,  I had  taught  school,  and 
when  I went  to  my  husband’s  home  I 
took  two  good  cows  that  I had  bought 
with  money  earned  as  a teacher.  I 
told  Ned  I would  supply  our  own 
table  in  payment  for  the  feed  and 
care  required  by  my  cows,  and  the 
money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the 
remainder  of  the  butter  should  be 
my  own  to  do  with  as  I pleased.  He 
agreed  to  that;  and  very  soon  I had 
saved  enough  to  buy  some  bees,  and  a 
little  later  I bought  a dozen  hens  and 
a fine  rooster.  But  hard  times  came, 
and  it  seemed  best  to  exchange  butter, 
eggs  and  honey  for  other  necessities, 
and  when  we  had  once  begun  doing 
so,  I could  not  seem  to  find  time  or 
opportunity  or  courage  to  get  back  to 
first  principles.  In  a sense  I spent  it 
as  I pleased,  for  I always  selected  the 
commodities  taken  in  exchange,  and 
my  judgment  in  such  matters  was 
never  questioned.  But  I yearned  for 
a little  bank  account  of  my  very  own, 
and  so  I looked  about  for  some  other 
means  of  starting  it. 

I’ve  always  been  handy  with  a 
needle,  and  one  day  when  I had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a really  pretty 
gown  out  of  an  old  one,  a neighbor 
said,  “What  would  you  charge  to  fix 
over  my  gown?” 

There  was  my  opportunity!  A few 
days  later  I went  for  my  annual  visit 
to  my  mother,  who  lives  in  Chicago, 
and  while  there  I took  a few  lessons 
in  cutting  and  fitting  from  a friend 
who  has  a large  dressmaking  estab- 
lishment. I also  bought  a little  stock 
of  thread,  needles,  dress  linings, 
braids,  etc.,  following  my  friend’s  ad- 
vice; and  then  I purchased  several 
pieces  of  goods  that  might  be  util- 
ized as  trimmings  in  making  over 
gowns.  A few  late  patterns  were  also 
purchased,  and  I subscribed  for  two 
good  fashion  magazines. 

I began  my  career  as  modiste  by 
exchanging  work  with  neighbors  who 
could  not  afford  to  hire  their  dresses 
made.  They  helped  me  clean  house, 
put  up  fruit,  wash,  iron,  etc.,  and  so 
my  house  was  not  neglected  while,  at 
the  same  time,  I was  gaining  in  con- 
fidence and  experience.  My  work 
served  to  advertise  me,  and  my  busi- 
ness grew  rapidly.  I found  a middle- 
aged  woman  who  was  glad  to  act  as 
housekeeper  in  a good  home  where 
she  could  be  one  of  the  family.  She 
has  a daughter  of  fifteen  who  came 
with  her,  and  they  relieve  me  of  all 
housekeeping  cares,  now,  except  dur- 
ing the  very  busiest  season.  I make  a 
little  profit  from  the  sale  of  dress 
findings,  and  I am  gradually  enlarg- 
ing my  stock  of  goods.  I also  act  as 
shopping  agent,  for  now  I go  to  the 
city  quite  frequently.  It  pays  me  to 
do  so,  for  my  fees  as  shopping  agent 
cover  the  expense,  and  I am  thus  en- 
abled to  keep  up  with  the  styles.  I 
have  hired  a strong  boy  to  help  about 
the  house  and  garden,  and  we  still  pay 
the  grocery  bill  with  butter,  eggs  and 
honey;  so  I feel  that  I am  really  not 
neglecting  a single  duty.  I am  not 
making  a fortune,  but  am  doing  work 
I like  better  than  housework,  and  I 
have  a little  bank  account  of  my 
very  own. 

I have  a friend  who  lives  on  a 
farm  about  a mile  from  a railway 
station,  and  she  makes  money  by  sell- 
ing flowers.  She  began  with  sweet 
peas.  She  arranged  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  a department  store  in  the 
nearest  city  to  sell  them  on  commis- 
sion, and  she  did  so  well  with  them 
that  she  has  gradually  enlarged  her 
garden,  until  now  she  is  selling  plants 
and  bulbs,  as  well  as  many  varieties 


of  cut  flowers.  She  keeps  a man  and 
his  wife  to  help  her  and  because  she 
keeps  them  she  insists  upon  paying 
all  the  grocery  bills,  although  her 
husband  does  not  insist  upon  it. 

This  friend  has  a widowed  sister 
with  a grown-up  daughter.  They  have 
rented  a few  acres  of  ground,  and 
the  mother  raises  herbs  and  makes 
salves  and  liniments  and  tonics  and 
many  old-fashioned  remedies  that  her 
neighbors  are  glad  to  buy.  It  is  real- 
ly good  to  know  where  one  can  go 
for  sage,  or  wormwood,  or  boneset, 
or  anything  of  the  sort  when  it  is 
needed  in  a hurry.  She  also  makes 
blackberry  brandy,  for  she  has  quite 
a large  blackberry  patch,  and  if  you 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  get  the  genu- 
ine article  at  the  drug  store,  you  can 
understand  why  it  is  that  her  market 
is  right  at  her  own  door. 

The  daughter  makes  root  beer  for 
sale  during  the  summer  months.  She 
gathers  the  roots  and  barks  herself, 
and  makes  a very  superior  article, 
which  is  readily  sold  to  the  train  men 
who  stop  at  the  station.  She  has  a 
refrigerator  there,  so  that  her  beer 
is  always  cold.  She  also  sells  butter- 
milk and  sweet  milk,  and  always  there 
are  a few  boxes  of  salve  or  bottle  of 
liniment,  for  the  train  men  have 
learned  to  value  the  mother’s  reme- 
dies. 

People  are  inclined  to  laugh  at  the 
Belgian  hare  as  an  investment,  but  I 
know  a woman  who  makes  all  her 
pin  money  by  raising  Belgian  hares 
and  pigeons.  And  I know  of  another 
who  makes  hers  by  raising  hogs.  Her 
husband  decided  that  he  had  enough 
to  do  without  bothering  with  hogs,  so 
she  went  into  the  business  on  her 
own  account.  She  has  made  it  pay, 
too.  She  keeps  a strict  account  of  all 
expenditures,  and  makes  her  business 
as  entirely  independent  of  her  hus- 
band’s as  any  stranger  could  do,  even 
paying  rent  for  the  ground  occupied 
by  her  hog  pens,  and  buying  food  for 
her  hogs  as  regular  market  prices. 

Another  friend  makes  jellies,  jams, 
marmalades  and  grape  juice  for  sale. 
It  is  all  handled  by  a large  grocery 
store  in  the  city,  and  has  made  such 
a name  for  itself  that  she  cannot  be- 
gin to  fill  her  orders.  She  says  she’d 
like  to  make  pickles  and  catsup  of 
various  kinds,  for  she  believes  good 
home-made  articles  along  that  line 
would  sell  well;  but  she  simply  can- 
not find  time  to  begin. 

I believe  there  are  dozens  of  ways 
whereby  a farmer’s  wife  may  earn 
money  without  neglecting  her  home, 
if  only  she  is  possessed  of  an  ordinary 
amount  of  business  ability.  I have 
mentioned  a few  instances  of  which  I 
happen  to  have  personal  knowledge, 
and  now,  if  the  other  readers  of  this 
department  will  follow  suit,  I think 
we  may  be  of  real  assistance  to  the 
many  wives  who  are  not  quite  happy 
because  they  have  not  a penny  they 
can  call  their  own. 

And  their  names  are  LEGION. 


No  matter  where  you  live,  the 

VICTOR 

brings  the  living  voices  of  the 
world’s  greatest  musical  enter- 
tainers into  your  home — the 
great  bands  and  orchestras  of  the 
world,  grand  opera  by  the  great- 
est artists,  minstrels,  the  good 
old  songs,  and  the  popular  songs 
of  the  day. 

Why  not  have  the  best.  It  ] 
costs  no  more,  and  is  very  easy 
to  get.  Your  dealer  is  glad  to 
sell  the  Victor  on  the  easy  i 
payment  plan. 

$10  to  $100.  Ask  your  dealer, 
or  write  to  us. 

The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co 

Box  66  Camden  N J 


Picture  Post  Cards 
New  Styles 
Big  Money  for  You 

We  have  the  latest  and  most  attractive 
series  of  Picture  Post  Cards,  and  want  to 
make  a liberal  arrangement  with  one  re- 
liable person  to  look  after  our  business 
in  your  locality.  No  capital  is  required 
and  no  business  experience  is  necessary. 
We  can  put  you  immediately  in  the  way 
of  making  a nice  weekly  income;  all  or 
part  of  your  time  will  do.  Write  im- 
mediately before  someone  else  secures 
your  territory.  We  have  all  sorts  of  cards 
Texts,  Statuary,  Humorous,  Great  Men, 
etc.,  etc.,  A Sample  Set  of  5 cards  will 
be  sent  postpaid  for  10  cents  and  name  of 
this  paper  to  show  you  what  they  are  like 
but  you  had  better  send  us  25  cents  for 
an  Agent's  Outfit  which  includes  24  as 
sorted  cards  in  portfolio,  postpaid. 

National  Illustrating  Co. 

150  NASSAU  ST.  NEWYORK 


Aunt  Lyddy’s  Gruel. 

When  Aunt  Lyddy  was  young,  near- 
ly all  foods  for  the  sick  seem  to  have 
been  known  under  the  comprehensive 
title,  “gruel,”  and  a really  good  house- 
keeper, who  must  perforce  be  also  a 
good  nurse,  was  expected  to  know 
how  to  provide  enough  varieties  of 
gruel  to  please  the  most  capricious 
taste.  What  we  call  crust  coffee  to- 
day, Aunt  Lyddy  called  bread  gruel, 
and,  when  made  according  to  her 
recipe,  it  was  so  nourishing  that  one 
need  swallow  but  a tablespoonful  ev- 
ery hour  to  gain  both  strength  and 
flesh.  And  one  seldom  cared  to  take 
a larger  dose,  I imagine,  for  it  was  too 
bitter  to  be  exactly  palatable.  Here 
(is  the  way  she  made 

Bread  Gruel. 

Take  half  a loaf  of  wheat  bread 
and  an  equal  amount  of  brown  bread. 
Slice  it  and  toast  it  in  the  oven  till  it 
is  very  brown  all  through;  then  boil 
it  for  twenty  minutes  in  water  enough 
to  cover  it  well.  Do  not  let  it  boil 


Nebraska  Grown 

American  Plum,  European 
Plum,  Apple,  Pear,  Peach 
and  Cherry  Trees. 

Large  stock  of  Shade  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Snowball,  Syringa 
Spirea,  Deutzia,  etc.  (JfForest  Tree 
Seedlings.  W ell  graded  and  prices 
right.  Send  list  of  wants  to 

YOUNGERS  6 CO.,  Geneva,  Neb. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 

Send  for  our  catalogue  of  Small  Fruit 
Plants.  All  the  successful  varieties  of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries 
Dewberries.  Gooseberries.  Currants,  Grapes 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Roses,  Peonies  and 
Ornamental  Shrubs. 

HOLSINGER  BROTHERS 
Rosedale,  Kansas. 


DON’T  DELAY 

Send  at  once  for  our  new  descriptive 
catalogue  and  price  list,  free  to  appli- 
cants. 200  acres  in  nursery,  over  800 
varieties  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants.  Address 

H.  J.  Weber  & Sons  Nursery  Co. 

Nurser>’»  Missouri 


Montross  Metal  Shingles 

last  a lifetime — fire-prooof — handsome 
— inexpensive.  Fruit  growers  favorite 
roof.  Catalog? 

Montross  Metal  Shingle  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

$3.00  AND  $3.50  SHOES  the”  world 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS  $4.00  GILT  EDGE  SHOES  CANNOT  BE  EQUALLED  AT  ANT  PRICE. 

SHOES  FOR  EVERYBODY  AT  ALL  PRICES: 

Men's  Shoes,  85  to  81 .50.  Boys’  Shoes,  S3  to  81,35.  Women's 
Shoes,  84  to  81.50.  Misses’  Children’s  Shoes.  82.25  to  81.00. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  recognized  by  expert  judges  of  footwear*^ 
to  be  the  best  in  style,  tit  and  wear  produced  in  this  country.  Each 
part  of  the  shoo  and  every  detail  of  the  making  is  looked  after 
and  watched  over  by  skilled  shoemakers,  without  regard  to 
time  or  cost.  If  I could  take  you  into  my  large  factories  at! 

Brockton,  Mass.,  and  show  you  how  carefully  W.  L.  Douglas  ' 
shoes  are  made,  you  would  then  understand  why  they  hold  their  shape,  fit  better, 
wear  longer,  and  are  of  greater  value  than  any  other  makes. 

W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom,  which  protects  the  wearer  against  high 
prices  and  interior  shoes.  Take  .\ o Substitute.  Sold  by  tne  best  shoe  dealers  everywhere. 

Fast  Color  Eyelets  used  exclusively.  Catalog  mailed  free.  W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  ISrockion.Maii 
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hard,  but  simmer  steadily.  Pour  It 
into  a cheese-cloth  bag  and  let  it 
drain,  but  do  not  squeeze  it.  Boil 
down  the  liquid  thus  obtained  until 
it  measures  one  cupful.  This  may  be 
given  in  tablespoonful  doses,  either 
hot  or  very  cold,  as  is  most  readily 
taken.  A little  brandy  may  be  added, 
in  case  a stimulant  is  desired1,  but  this 
will  be  found  a good  stimulant  in  it- 
self. In  cases  of  cholera,  add  plenty 
of  cloves  and  cinnamon,  cooking  the 
spices,  whole,  with  the  bread.  If  the 
patient  is  suffering  from  heavy  cold, 
or  influenza,  boil  one  or  two  red  pep- 
pers with  the  bread.  A handful  of 
raisins  boiled  with  the  bread  makes 
it  more  nourishing,  and  some-patients 
like  it  better. 

Oatmeal  Gruel. 

This  is  one  of  Aunt  Lyddy’s  favor- 
ite recipes,  and  I don’t  wonddr,  foil 
I’ve  tried  it  many  times,  and  often 
make  it  even  when  there  is  no  sickness 
in  the  family,  for  we  like  it  as  a drink 
for  supper.  Some  times  we  take  it 
hot,  and  again  we  put  it  in  the  re- 
frigerator, and  serve  it  as  cold  as  we 
can  drink  it.  It  is  an  excellent  drink 
for  hot  weather.  Put  two  heaping 
cooking-spoonfuls  of  oatmeal  into  one 
quart  of  cold  water,  place  it  over  the 
fire,  and  stir  it  steadily  until  it  boils, 
then  pull  it  to  the  back  of  the  range, 
where  it  will  cook  steadily  without 
scorching  for  one  hour.  (Aunt  Lyddy 
had  no  double  boiler.)  For  infants,  or 
very  sick  people,  it  should  be  cooked 
an  hour  and  a half.  Then  strain  it, 
and  serve  it  without  seasoning.  A 
little  sugar  may  be  added,  for  infants, 
If  they  won’t  take  it  without.  For 
convalescents,  add  sugar,  salt,  and  any 
spices  preferred. 

I may  add  that  we  use  sugar  of 
milk,  when  preparing  this  for  babies, 
and  salt  with  a dash  of  red  pepper 
when  preparing  it  for  a drink  for  our- 
selves. 

Commeal  Gruel. 

Cover  a cupful  of  cornmeal  with 
cold  water,  shake  it  well,  and  let  it 
settle,  then  pour  off  the  water,  and 
add  more,  again  shaking  it  well,  and 
allowing  it  to  settle.  Drain  this  water 
off,  then  pour  one  quart  of  boiling 
water  over  the  corn  meal,  pouring  it 
very  slowly  and  stirring  steadily  to 
prevent  lumping.  Add  salt  to  taste, 
and  let  this  boil  for  one  hour,  being 
careful  that  it  does  not  scorch.  Serve 
with  a little  sweet  cream  stirred  in 
while  the  gruel  is  hot.  This  should 
not  be  given  in  Gases  where  a laxa- 
tive is  not  allowed. 

Rice  Gruel. 

Boil  half  a cupful  of  rice  in  a quart 
of  water  until  it  is  so  soft  that  a por- 
tion of  it  will  go  through  the  strainer 
when  the  water  is  poured  off.  You 
do  not  want  all  the  rice,  but  just 
enough  to  make  the  gruel  of  the 
proper  consistency.  To  this  founda- 
tion add  a little  rich  cream,  and  sea- 
son to  taste. 

I believe  this  gruel  is  most  gener- 
ally liked  when  served  simply  with 
sugar  to  taste,  but  some  like  it  with 
cinnamon  or  nutmeg  added.  My  fam- 
ily like  it  best  without  sugar  or  spices, 
but  sligtly  salted. 

Milk  Gruel. 

This,  I take  it,  is  something  like 
the  koumyss  of  today,  but  as  I’ve 

never  tasted  koumyss,  and  do  not 

know  how  it  is  made,  I cannot  be 

sure.  I do  know,  however,  that  this 
recipe  makes  a drink  that  is  very 

palatable,  and  that  is  also  quite  stim- 
ulating. I often  make  it  for  the 
men  who  must  work  in  the  fields  on 
a very  hot  day,  and  carry  it  to  them 
during  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

Take  milk  warm  from  the  cow,  and 
add  yeast  as  for  making  bread — that 
is,  in  the  same  proportion.  Stir  in 
sugar  in  the  proportion  of  a table- 
spoonful to  a quart  of  the  milk.  Pour 
this  into  bottles,  filling  them  three- 
fourths  full,  and  seal  them  carefully 
so  that  they  will  be  air-tight.  (Aunt 
Lyddy  used  bottles  with  corks,  and 
sealing  wax.  I use  beer  bottles  with 
patent  stoppers,  but  I think  self-seal- 
ing fruit  jars  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose.) Let  them  stand  for  twelve 
hours  where  it  is  warm  enough  to 
raise  bread,  then  stand  the  bottles 
upside  down  on  the  ice  until  wanted. 
Serve  immediately  after  unsealing. 

Egg  Gruel. 

Beat  an.  egg  until  it  is  very  light, 
add  a pinch  of  salt,  beat  it  a little 
more,  then  pour  on  boiling  water — 
just  a little  at  first,  stirring  rapidly  to 
prevent  curdling.  Pour  over  a tea- 
cupful or  a pint,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  patient.  If  the  egg  cur- 
dles, the  gruel  is  not  right.  Try  again, 


and  get  some  one  to  pour  over  the 
water  while  you  stir  the  egg. 

Apple  Gruel. 

Chop  tart  apples,  and  pour  over 
enough  boiling  water  to  cover  them. 
Let  the  stand  until  very  cold,  or  until 
you  wish  to  serve  the  gruel;  then  pour 
off  just  what  you  wish  the  patient  to 
have.  This  is  palatable  and  cooling. 
A little  sugar  may  be  added,  if  it  is 
insisted  upon. 

Raisin  Gruel. 

This  is  excellent  iin  all  throat  trou- 
bles, and  is  especially  recommended 
as  a night  drink  in  families  where  the 
children  are  subject  to  croup.  Boil 
a cupful  of  raisins  in  a quart  of 
water,  mashing  them  well  as  soon  as 
they  are  tender  enough,  then  set  them 
away  to  cool.  Pour  off  the  liquid,  as 
it  is  needed,  add  a lump  of  ice,  and 
let  it  be  taken  very  cold.  If  it  seems 
too  sweet,  add  a little  more  water. 
There  is  a great  difference  in  raisins. 

Aunt  Lyddy  had  a number  of  recipes 
for  making  broth  of  different  kinds, 
all  of  which  she  calls  gruel.  But  as 
this  article  is  already  long  enough, 
I’ll  reserve  them  for  another  time. 

ELENORA  RICH. 

Economical  Cooker. 


Warm  weather  is  approaching,  and 
some  way  by  which  we  may  do  the 
necessary  cooking  and  still  eliminate 
the  hot  cook  stove  is  essential. 

Everyone  knows  that  if  food  is 
cooked  for  a short  time  and  then  kept 
hot,  the  cooking  will  continue,  so  I 
am  telling  you  of  a box  arrangement 
whereby  your  pot  roast  may  be  boiled 
for  one-half  hour,  then  placed  in  the 
sawdust  box  for  three  or  four  hours, 
according  to  size,  and  be  taken  to  the 
table  done  to  a turn.  Beans  may  also 
be  boiled  for  twenty  minutes,  and  fin- 
ished in  the  box.  Breakfast  cereals 
you  can  cook  for  a few  minutes,  then 
put  in  the  box,  and  in  the  morning 
you  will  have  delicious  food,  piping 
hot.  It  is  a perfect  arrangement  for 
soup  making.  I could  mention  any 
number  of  dishes  that  can  be  success- 
fully cooked  in  this  box,  in  fact,  any 
dish  that  requires  slow  and  lengthy 
cooking. 

We  have  used  one  for  a number  of 
years,  made  in  the  way  herein  describ- 
ed, but  cnly  of  late  have  we  added  the 
asbestos,  and  find  it  an  improvement. 

Two  boxes  are  required,  the  larger, 
which  should  be  quite  heavy,  is  six- 
teen inches  by  sixteen  inches.  This 
should  be  lined  with  asbestos.  The 
smaller  box  should  be  much  lighter, 
dimensions  12x12x12  inches.  It  is 
placed  in  the  larger  box,  and  the 
space  between  is  filled  with  sawdust, 
packed  closely.  Make  the  lid  very 
heavy,  fit  it  closely,  and  line  with 
asbestos. 

After  cooking  your  dishes  a short 
time,  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes, 
place  them  in  the  smaller  box,  cover 
closely,  and  cook  until  done.  This  ar- 
rangement is  very  desirable,  just  at 
present,  while  fuel  is  so  high. 

ELIZABETH  MARTIN. 

A Pretty  Gift. 

A pretty  little  gift  for  an  artist  is 
a book  on  Whistler.  Bind  it  in  rich 
golden  brown  silk,  put  on  copper  cor- 
ners, and  illuminate  the  capital  let- 
ters. 

I saw  one  like  this  that  was  given 
an  artist  for  a Christmas  present  and 
it  caught  my  fancy. 

Of  course  the  title  of  the  book  and 
binding,  etc.,  miay  accord  with  the 
donor’s  taste,  also  with  the  recipient’s 
likes.  This  is  merely  a suggestion. 

L.  L.  M. 


We  are  not  very  fond  of  cake  at  our 
house,  and  seldom  touch  it  when  it  is 
more  than  a day  old.  For  that  rea- 
son I do  not  make  it  often,  and  so 
when  company  comes  to  tea,  I am  apt 
to  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of 
baking  a cake.  I have  one  recipe 
that  seldom  fails  me,  and  it  makes  a 
really  nice  cake  to  be  eaten  while 
warm.  I stir  together  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  egg,  and  a piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  a walnut — stir  it  until  it 
is  smooth,  then  add  half  a cupful  of 
sweet  milk  and  one  and  one-half  cup- 
fuls of  flour,  into  which  I have  sifted 
one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing powder.  I usually  season  the  cake 
with  nutmeg,  but  some  prefer  lemon. 
I bake  it  in  a shallow  tin,  and  cut  it 
like  corn  bread.  Serve  it  hot,  with 
sauce,  and  you’ll  be  satisfied  with  it, 
I’m  sure. — Anna  McC. 

•sj-j,  -ajif. 

Renew  your  subscription  today. 


“Mailorder” 
Cream  Separators 


Many  inquiries  are  made  as  to  whether  the  sale  of  “mail- 
order” and  the  various  other  so-called  “cheap”  separators  seri- 
ously hurts  the  sale  of  DE  LAVAL  machines.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a good  deal  of  general  interest  on  the  part  of 
separator  buyers  in  this  respect. 

The  answer  is  NO,  that  it  certainly  does  not.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  sale  of  "mail-order”  and  other  “cheap”  machines  is 
helping  the  sale  of  DE  LAVAL  machines,  which  is  larger  from 
year  to  year  regardless  of  all  kinds  of  attempted  competition. 

The  people  who  buy  “mail-order”  and  other  "cheap’  sep- 
arators at  from  $20.00  to  $50.00  are  almost  invariably  buyers 
who  could  not  have  been  induced  to  pay  $40.00  to  $100.00  for  a 
DE  LAVAL  machine  to  begin  with.  They  would  either  have 
gone  on  without  a separator  or  bought  one  of  the  fake  “dilu- 
tion” contrivances  termed  “extractors”  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

But  having  once  bought  a "cheap”  CENTRIFUGAL  sepa- 
rator they  find  enough  merit  even  if  it  is  to  satisfy  them  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one,  though  they  soon  learn 
that  in  separators  at  least  the  best  is  the  cheapest.  So  when 
their  first  machine  is  worn  out  within  a year  or  two,  and 
frequently  within  a few  months,  they  are  almost  sure  to  be 
buyers  of  DE  LAVAL  machines  the  second  time. 

They  they  have  come  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
skimming  clean  and  being  able  to  run  a heavy  cream,  as  well 
as  of  having  a machine  of  ample  capacity  and  one  that  will 
last  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  even  if  it  does  cost  a little  more. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  buyers  of  low-grade  separat- 
ors thus  become  second  time  converts  to  the  use  of  DE  LAVAL 
machines,  and  the  DEi  LAVAL  Company  looks  upon  the  “cheap” 
separator  manufacturers  and  “mail-order”  concerns  as  doing 
the  best  kind  of  missionary  work  for  them  to  this  end. 

When  the  buyer  wants  to  cut  out  this  expensive  “primary 
school”  separator  experience  lie  pays  the  price  and  buys  a 
DE  LAVEL  machine  in  the  first  place,  usually  saving  its 
cost  twice  over  while  the  “cheap”  separator  buyer  is  being 
educated  to  the  point  of  doing  so. 

A DE  LAVAL  catalogue  or  any  desired  information  is  to 
be  had  for  the  asking. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  & Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO 
1213  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

9 & I I Drumm  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices : 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


109- 1 1 3 Youville  Square 
MONTREAL 
75  & 77  York  Street 
TORONTO 
14  & 16  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG 


tVon  Out. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Kane,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y.,  writes 
March  24,  1907:  “I  have  used  Absorbine 

for  the  last  two  or  three  years  In  several 
cases  and  always  with  good  success.  I 
shall  continue  to  use  it  as  occasion  re- 
quires. I might  tell  you  of  one  case  where 
the  Absorbine  did  great  good.  In  the  fall 
of  1904  I had  a yearling  colt  that  got 
frightened  in  a thunder  storm  and  jumped 
against  a stone  wall,  bruised  and  cut  his 
off  front  ankle;  was  very  lame  and  the  joint 
fluid  was  flying  out  at  every  step.  I went 
to  work  with  Absorbine  and  in  five  weeks  I 
showed  the  colt  at  our  county  fair  at  Ma- 
lone, N.  Y.,  and  he  won  first  premium  in 
his  class,  and  is  now  one  of  a pair  that 
$800  has  been  refused  for  at  four  years  old. 
I shall  always  advise  my  friends  to  use  Ab- 
sorbine, as  I believe  that  it  is  the  best 
thing  on  the  market  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  recommended.”  Many  custom- 
ers write  of  the  satisfactory  results  Absorb- 
ine gives.  You  try  a bottle.  Price  $2.00  at 
druggists  or  delivered.  Mfgd.  by  W.  F. 
Young.  P.  D.  F.,  34  Monmouth  St.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


Paris  Green  Failed. 

Instances  are  on  record  where  drenching 
rains  followed  shortly  after  applications  of 
Swifts  Arsenate  of  Lead  were  made  and  yet 
the  insects  ravaging  the  crops  afterward 
were  destroyed.  Had  this  been  an  applica- 
tion of  paris  green,  the  time,  labor  and  cost 
of  material  would  largely  have  been  a loss. 

While  Swifts  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  the  most 
effective  insecticide  for  the  destruction  of 
all  leaf-eating  insects,  it  is  particularly  ef- 
ficient for  the  codling  moth,  the  bud  moth, 
the  tent  caterpillar,  the  forest  tent  cater- 
pillar, the  canker  worm,  the  pear  and  cher- 
ry slug,  the  elm  leaf  beetle,  the  gypsy 
moth,  the  brown-tail  moth,  the  tussock 
moth,  the  vanessa  butterfly,  the  maple 
worm,  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  the  aspar- 
agus beetle,  the  currant  worm,  and  cran- 
berry Insects. 

Any  one  Interested  In  this  subject  may 
receive  a very  interesting  and  valuable  book 
by  sending  a postal  card  request  to  the  Mer- 
rimac  Chemical  Co.,  Broad  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  The  demand  for  this  book  has  been 
very  great. 


Something  of  Interest  to  Everyone. 

There  Is  no  kind  of  roofing  quite  as 
cheap  in  the  end  as  one  which  can  get 
along  without  having  to  be  painted.  Such 
a roofing  is  Amatite.  This  roofing  has  a 
mineral  surface,  which  Is  much  more  dur- 
able than  paint,  and  as  a result  Amatite 
does  not  need  any  paint  at  all. 

If  you  have  never  seen  a mineral  surfaced 
roofing,  you  should  inform  yourself  at  once 
about  this  latest  development  in  ready  roof- 
ings. 

The  manufacturers  of  Amatite  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  a free  sample.  Address 
the  nearest  office  of  the  Barrett  Manufac- 
turing Company,  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Allegheny,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Minneapolis,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans, 
Cincinnati 

The  first  box  of  California  cherries 
marketed  In  Chicago  this  season 
brought  $51. 


10  Post  Cards  Free! 

Ten  beautiful  post  cards  FREE — Comics, 
Silhouettes,  or  New  York  City  views.  Ten 
(10)  provokingly  funny  post  cards  printed 
on  excellent  stock — or  ten  (10)  beautifully 
outlined  silhouettes  in  black — or  ten  (10) 
strikingly  characteristic  views  of  New  York 
City  (your  choice)  will  be  sent  to  you  AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE  if  you  will  send  only  a 
dime  for  a big  trial  subscription  to  the 
great  monthly,  HEARST’S  MAGAZINE.  This 
big  new  32-page  periodical  has  drawn  upon 
all  the  resources  of  the  great  Hearst  organ- 
ization for  its  variety  of  startling  features. 
You  will  find  in  Hearst’s  new  magazine  the 
funny  color  cartoons,  the  screamingly  odd 
Happy  Hooligan.  Buster  Brown,  And  Her 
Name  Was  Maud,  and  the  dozen  and  one 
other  marvelous  creations  of  those  master 
minds  of  mirth  and  fun — -Opper.  Dirks,  Bun- 
ny, Outcalt  and  all  the  rest.  Of  the  maga- 
zine’s editorial  writers  only  a few  can  be 
here  mentioned.  Among  these  are:  ELLA 
WHEELER  WILCOX,  the  most  brilliant 
woman  in  contemporary  American  life; 
DINKELSPIEL,  the  inimitable — the  man 
who  has  set  all  the  world  a-laughing;  MAU- 
RICE MAETERLINCK,  Belgium's  foremost 
living  philosopher  and  litterateur;  CLARA 
MORRIS,  the  noted  actress,  who  will  write 
of  life  on  the  stage  and  of  the  busy  world; 
PROFESSOR  GARRETT  P.  SERVISS,  who 
has  magically  transformed  the  mysteries  of 
science  into  tales  of  marvelous  romance,  and 
BEATRICE  FAIRFAX,  the  most  brilliant, 
cleverest  woman  who  has  ever  written  on 
love,  romance  and  the  things  of  the  heart. 
These  are  but  a FEW  of  the  master  minds 
that  will  contribute  to  the  monthly.  For 
the  strange,  the  bizarre,  the  unlike,  the  fas- 
cinating, read  the  brilliantly  interesting  new 
HEARST’S  MAGAZINE.  Now,  to  secure  the 
above  big  collection  of  ten  beautiful  post 
cards  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  send  us  at  once 
only  a dime — 10  cents — for  a big  trial  sub- 
scription, and  we  will  send  you  in  addition, 
FREE,  your  choice  of  any  of  the  above 
three  big  collections  of  ten  post  cards.  But 
before  this  offer  is  withdrawn,  send  us  your 
dime  today — NOW — stating  YOUR  CHOICE 
and  addressing:  HEARST'S  MAGAZINE, 

3001  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


4,000,000  PEACH  TREES 

JUNE  BUDS  A SPECIALTY. 

No  agents  traveled,  but  sell  direct  to 
planters  at  wholesale  prices.  Absolutely  free 
from  disease  and  true  to  name.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices  before  placing  your 
order  elsewhere.  We  guarantee  our  stock 
true  to  name.  Largest  Peach  Nursery  In 
world.  Address. 

J.  C.  HALE,  WINCHESTER,  TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries. 


Gilson  Gasoline  Engines 

For  all  Farm  Work,  Cream  Sep- 
arators, etc.  Ask  for  catalog. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO., 

Park  St.  Port  Washington,  Wl», 
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’oultry  ropp 
Lessons  *■ 


Twelve  Complete  Lesson* 

We  want  to  send  a copy  of  our  latest  and  best  book  to 
every  reader  of  this  paper  who  is  interested  in  poultry. 
You  need  it  whether  you  are  an  experienced  breeder  or 
only  a beginner.  It  is  entitled  -Poultry  Lessons  for  the 
Amateur.”  and  consists  of  twelve  complete  and  compre- 
hensive chapters  on  Poultry  Culture,  as  follows: 

1 — Poultry  House  Construction.  2— Selecting  a Breed. 
3— Feeds  and  Feeding.  4— Mating  Up  the  Breeding  Birds. 
6— Incubation;  Natural  and  Artificial.  6— Care  of  the 
Chicks.  7— Summer  Care  of  the  Flock.  8— Preparing 
for  Winter.  9— Preparing  for  the  Show  Room.  10— Win- 
ter Care  of  the  Flock.  11— Poultry  Diseases  and  Reme- 
dies. 12 — General  Information.  Each  a complete  chap- 

UWe  will  send  a copy  of  this  book  free  of  charge,  post- 
age prepaid,  to  anyone  sending  us  60  cents  for  a year’s 
subscription  to  Commercial  Poultry,  a handsome,  prac- 
tical monthly  magazine,  one  of  the  best  published.  Sam- 
ple copy  free.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  POULTRY,  Dept  A2,  Marseilles,  111. 


“Rankin’*  Royal’*  Barr*d.  Whit*  and  Buff 
Plymouth  Rock*  and  Whit*  Wyandotte*  ar* 
Bred  to  Win.  Bred  to  Pay,  Bred  for  Quality 
In  Every  Way.  Hundred*  of  S«l*cted  Speci- 
men* Lin*  and  Pedlyrae  Bred  by  My  Trap- 
Nest  Sy*tem  from  America’*  Greatest  Sire* 
and  Champion*  for  *al*  on  Approval  at 
Guaranteed  Honeat  Price* 

E«».  U S*  to  $10.00  per  IS,  $7  00  to  *30.00 
par  100.  8*rtou*ly  you  can’t  afford  to  plao* 
an  order  (large  or  imall)  before  writing  m*. 

B.  P.  RANKIN, 

Box  1*1.  HarMngton.  Neb. 


kNO  LICE. 


witm  yaiiRrs 

Old  Sellable.  KUl-Bm-Qulok  He* 
, Bxtermlsator,"S«at&taLla«” 
Bold  ©varywhers.  Everybody 
- knows  Lambert* a.  Sstm  young 
■ Chicks,  makes  hens  happy— Sam- 
ple 10c.  100  os.  $L  Book  fro©.  Got  it. 
Stock  Food  Co.,  634Monon  Bldg..  Chicago 


Lightning  Whitewash  Sprayer  No.  28 

Whitewash  your  poul- 
try house*  and  stable* 
rapidly.  Kills  11c*. 
Spraying  tree*.  kill* 
San  Jos*  Scale.  Double 
action  pump.  Spray* 
10  ft.  high.  Bras*  ex- 
tension rod,  bras*  nox- 
sles,  ball  valve*.  All 
brass,  *3.60;  Galvanized 
Iron,  $2. B0.  Cash  with 
order.  Express  paid. 
Agents  wanted. 

UU1H  A CO..  UTICA.  N.  Y. 


ALL  ABOUT 


_eep* 

guide  to  success.  The  Weekly  I 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

1*11*  how  to  make  the  most  money  with  bees. 
Contributor*  are  praotioal  honey-produears 
who  know  how.  Interesting—  Instructive.  M 
per  year;  3 mog.  (13  copies),  20c.  Sample  free. 
.American  Bee  Journal.  334  Dearborn  St. .Chicago  I 


STEREOSCOPES 

NAMES  OF  FARMERS 

The  Farm  Magazine 
Co.  wants  names  of 
farmers  likely  to  be 
interested  in  their  big, 
Jhandsomely  illustrat- 
ed farm  paper.  For  5 names 
they  will  allow  our  readers  25c 
and  a stereoscopic  outfit.  The 
subscription  price  is  50c.  Send 
5 names  and  addresses  of  farm- 
ers and  25c.  The  publishers  will 
enter  you  as  a subscriber  fully 
paid  for  1 year.  They  will  mail 
I you  FREE  a boys'ana  girls'stereoscope  and  50  views 
Address,  FARM  MAGAZINE  CO..  BOX  OMAHA,  NEB. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

And  Individual  Shippers  of 

Fruits,  V egetables 


and  General  Produce.  Make  Money 
this  year  by  shipping 

COYNE  BROS  . , 160  S.  Water  St. 
CAR  LOT  HOUSE  Chicago,  111. 


Sandusky  & Co. 

Wholesale  Dealer*  In 

FRUITS,  PRODUCE,  BUTTER,  EGGS. 
STRAWBERRIES  AND  GRAPES, 

IN  CAR  LOTS. 

We  handle  Berry  Boxes,  Grape  Basket*, 
Egg  Case  Material,  all  kind  of  vegetable*. 

116  South  3rd  and  115  Market  St. 
ST.  JOSEPH.  MO. 

-ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  DESIGNS,  ALL  STEEL. 

Handsome  — cheaper  than 
wood— more  durable.  Special 
prices  to  churches  and  ceme- 
teries. Don't  buy  a fence  until 
von  get  our  fke©  catalogue. 
Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co., 
411  North  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

niTEIITC  and  TRADE  MARKS  obtained, 
Kit  I rN  IX  defended  and  prosecuted  by 
■ ^ H 1 w Alexander  & Dowell.  Patent  Law- 
yers. Established  1S57.)  “C,”  607  7tn  St.,  N.  W.. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Book  of  Information  sent  FREE, 


One  Boy’s  Experience  With  Poultry. 

In  a late  issue  of  Commercial  Poul- 
try an  Ohio  boy  has  the  following  to 
say  concerning  his  experience  with 
poultry,  and  we  are  glad  to  quote  his 
experience,  together  with  the  com- 
ment of  Fred  Grundy,  who  has  charge 
of  the  department  to  which  the  let- 
ter was  referred: 

“Last  year  I made  a bargain  with 
father  to  let  me  have  the  poultry 
business  on  the  farm  on  halves.  All 
the  stock  was  to  remain  his,  but  I was 
to  have  half  the  eggs  and  half  the 
chicks  I raised;  also  half  the  ducks. 

I do  all  the  chores  but  the  milking, 
and  keep  the  garden  clean,  so  I had 
lots  of  time  to  look  after  my  chicks. 
Father  said  it  was  not  best  to  get  out 
any  chicks  before  the  first  of  April, 
because  the  weather  is  too  uncertain, 
so  I didn’t.  After  that  I set  every 
hen  that  wanted  to  and  took  good 
care  of  them.  I got  out  628  chicks 
and  73  ducks.  I lost  only  two  ducks 
and  17  chicks.  Father  said  it  beat  all 
the  poultry  business  he  ever  saw.  I 
fed  the  ducks  good  and  sold  them 
when  they  weighed  about  four  pounds 
apiece.  The  man  gave  us  ten  cents 
a pound  for  them.  1 sold  nearly  all 
my  chickens  when  they  weighed  about 
three  pounds  apiece  for  an  average 
of  eleven  cents  a pound.  I traded 
fifteen  nice  young  cockerels  for  fif- 
teen old  hens.  Then  I put  the  hens 
in  a small  pen  and  fattened  them,  and 
got  ten  cents  a pound  for  them.  They 
averaged  nine  pounds  apiece,  and  I 
got  them  fat  in  twelve  days.  Father 
made  all  sorts  of  fun  of  me  for  trad- 
ing nice  young  cockerels  for  old  hens, 
but  when  I got  ninety  cents  apiece  for 
them  he  looked  funny.  The  cockerels 
were  worth  about  35  cents  apiece 
when  I traded.  The  poultry  dealer 
put  me  onto  that.  He’s  a nice  fel- 
fow.  All  together  I got  out  of  the 
business — chicks,  ducks  and  eggs, 
$137.42.  The  folks  ate  up  some  of 
their  chickens  and  ducks  and  eggs, 
so  they  didn’t  get  quite  so  much  out 
of  it  as  I did,  but  when  I paid  father 
$118.90,  mother  said  she  guessed 
father  ought  to  sit  back  on  the  shelf 
and  let  me  run  the  farm  a few  years. 

I have  learned  a lot  about  raising  and 
selling  poultry,  and  I’m  going  to 
make  somebody  sit  up  and  take  no- 
tice this  year  unless  something  mighty 
awful  happens.  I have  a lot  of  nice 
two-year-old  hens  to  use  for  hatchers, 
and  they  beat  pullets  all  hollow.” 

Commenting  on  this  report  Mr. 
Grundy  has  the  following  to  say: 

“Right  here  I want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  what  this  boy  says  about  using 
two-year-old  hens  for  hatchers.  In 
one  year  he  has  learned  what  thou- 
sands of  poultry  raisers  never  have 
learned  in  a lifetime,  and  what  hun- 
dreds of  writers  for  poultry  papers 
know  nothing  about.  The  song  of 
nine  out  of  ten  professional  poultry 
pen  pushers  during  the  past  two  de- 
cades has  been  one  of  praise  for  the 
pullets  and  condemnation  of  the  old 
hen.  When  I was  raising  hundreds 
on  hundreds  of  chicks  for  the  mar- 
ket I relied  upon  the  two  and  three- 
year-old  hens  altogether  for  hatchers. 
And  I had  some  four  and  five  years 
old  that  would  hatch  over  forty 
chicks  each  in  a season.  One  fine  old 
pet  hatched  over  fifty  chickens  a year 
for  five  years,  and  one  year  she 
hatched  sixty-eight.  She  was  a large 
hen  and  could  spread  herself  over 
eighteen  eggs  as  nicely  as  most  hens 
can  cover  thirteen.  As  a pullet  she 
laid  first  rate,  and  every  year  there- 
after she  laid  enough  eggs  to  pay  well 
for  her  food. 

“Another  thing  in  the  boy’s  letter 
I want  to  call  attention  to,  and  that 
is  his  trade  of  young  cockerels  for 
old  hens.  One  year  I fattened  twenty- 
six  two  and  three-year-old  hens  and 
sold  them  to  an  eastern  buyer  for 
fourteen  cents  a pound.  They  aver- 
aged exactly  ten  and  a half  pounds 
each.  I told  a Connecticut  man  about 
them,  and  he  said  if  he’d  had  them 
in  his  city  he  could  have  easily  gotten 
twenty  cents  a pound  for  them.  Ig- 
norant people  take  great  delight  in 
poking  fun  at  the  ‘old  setting  hen’  and 
the  ‘leather-meated,  grisly  old  grand- 
mother hen,’  when  they  get  hold  of  a 
piece  of  half  fed  and  half  cooked 
chicken  at  the  hotel  or  boarding 
house.  But  I’ll  bet  a broncho  that 
I can  fatten  a two  or  three-year-old 
hen  in  twelve  to  fifteen  days  so  she 
looks  almost  like  a well-fed  young 
duck,  and  is,  if  she  is  properly  cooked, 
as  tender  as  pullet. 


“The  same  with  a cock  bird. 
Most  people  sell  their  old  cock  birds 
for  almost  a song  because  they  think 
they  are  not  fit  to  eat.  A professional 
poultryman  astonished  me  one  day 
by  saying,  ‘they  are  tough  and  the 
meat  is  strong.’  I had  one  for  dinner 
one  day  when  some  friends  were  with 
me,  all  poultry  raisers,  and  when  we 
came  to  dessert  I asked  them  what 
sort  of  fowl  they  supposed  they  had 
dined  on.  They  said  capon,  young 
cockerel,  pullet,  finally  settling  of  a 
cockerel  roaster.  When  I told  them 
it  was  a cock  bird  two  years  and  eight 
months  old  they  would  not  believe 
it  until  I proved  it  by  showing  them 
the  head  and  shanks.  No  more  old 
cock  birds  will  go  to  market  out  of 
their  yards.  I simply  shut  them  in  a 
roomy  pen  and  feed  fifteen  to  twenty 
days,  same  as  fattening  hens." 

it 

Planting  Rape  for  Fowls. 

Everyone  knows  that  fowls  need 
green  food,  but  not  everyone  provides 
some  form  of  green  food  for  the  birds 
during  the  summer  season.  Perhaps 
more  persons  would  supply  this  food 
if  they  knew  how  easily  it  could  be 
supplied  by  growing  dwarf  Essex  rape. 
Rape  is  somewhat  similar  to  cabbage 
in  appearance,  except  that  it  does  not 
head  up.  Fowls  eat  it  greedily,  and 
as  it  grows  rapidly  it  makes  a splen- 
did crop  to  grow  for  green  food. 

One  of  the  best  ways  the  writer  has 
ever  found  to  raise  the  rape  was  to 
plant  it  in  rows,  and  when  it  attained 
a good  size  turn  the  fowls  in  to  feed 
upon  it.  In  a few  days  the  tops  will 
be  eaten  away,  and  then  the  poultry 
should  be  turned  into  another  field. 
The  plants  which  lost  their  tops  will 
put  forth  new  leaves,  and  in  a short 
time  the  fowls  can  be  turned  back 
into  the  first  field.  In  this  way  a sup- 
ply of  green  food  can  he  available  at 
all  times  and  the  poultry  will  thrive 
on  the  treatment. 

Clovers  of  various  kinds  can  be 
used  to  supply  green  food,  but  of 
course  it  takes  time  to  get  them  es- 
tablished. It  is  easy,  however,  to  get 
a stand  of  rape,  and  the  crop  comes 
quickly.  Try  a small  patch  of  rape 
for  your  fowls  this  season,  and  see 
how  they  will  appreciate  it. 

it 

Lice  and  Red  Mites. 

Either  of  these  is  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy whole  brooder  flocks.  Lice  pre- 
sent one  of  the  dangers  to  the  raising 
of  small  chicks  with  hens.  The  hen- 
hatched  chick,  the  hen-mothered 
chick  is  in  constant  danger  of  having 
lice  make  its  life  miserable,  if  indeed 
they  do  not  end  it.  You  cannot  hope 
to  raise  any  chicks  in  brooders  infest- 
ed with  red  mites,  nor  chicks  housed 
at  night  with  the  hen  where  mites  are 
plentiful.  Lice  and  red  mites  give  you 
all  the  symptoms  of  all  diseases. 
Whenever  you  have  sick  chicks  look 
first  for  vermin.  It  will  be  time  to 
think  of  other  causes  of  disease  when 
you  have  cleaned  out  the  lice  tribe. 
No  matter  how  free  from  lice  your 
birds  were  last  year,  no  matter  how 
thoroughly  you  got  rid  of  them  this 
spring,  you  must  keep  in  mind  and 
watch  for  lice.  You  may  have  over- 
looked a few  in  your  killing  process, 
and  the  few  lice  of  April  may  become 
a hundred  thousand  in  June.  Lice  are 
not  so  hard  to  get  rid  of  as  are  the 
mites.  Lice  live  on  the  birds,  while 
mites  spend  their  resting  hours  in 
cracks  of  nest  boxes  and  walls.  They 
are  out  of  reach  most  of  the  time, 
coming  out  for  food  only  at  night,  un- 
less they  have  kept  from  food  by  the 
method  of  the  poultryman.  Some  of 
the  worst  cases  of  “cholera”  I ever 
was  called  to  advise  upon  were  due 
solely  to  the  work  of  red  mites.  Un- 
til the  chicks  are  feathered  you  should 
look  at  a few  every  day  with  the 
thought  of  lice.  Examine  carefully 
the  heads  of  the  chicks.  Take  time 
for  this,  do  it  carefully,  or  you  will 
overlook  lice  many  times.  Whenever 
you  find  the  large  head  lice,  grease 
the  head  of  the  chicks  with  olive  oil 
or  lard.  Brooder  chicks  seldom  need 
to  have  this  done  more  than  once,  but 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOHBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A 8«f»,  Spetdjr,  ut  F.alttr.  Can 
The  ,afe,t.  Best  BLISTER  ever  need.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  llnamenta  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removea  all  Bunche,  or  Blemlahea  from  Hons* 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTBRT 
OR  FIRING.  Jmpattiblt  to  prrxtuo*  tear  or  blsmitA 
Bvay  bottle  eold  la  warranted  to  give  satlafaetlea 
Frio*  81.50  par  bottle,  Sold  bv  drnggleta,  «r  seat 
by  expreaa.  chargee  paid,  with  full  dlreotloaa  fee 
lta  ase.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWBBNCK-WILLIAM8  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


SHOE  BOILS 

Are  Hard  to  Cure, 
yet 


AJiSORBINE 


will  remove  them  and  leave  no 

blemish.  Does  not  blister  or  re- 

move  the  hair.  Cures  any  puff  or  swelling.  Horse  can 
be  worked.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered.  Rook  B-(J  Free. 

A15SORI1INE,  .JR,  for  mankind,  gl.OU  per 
bottle.  Cures  lioils,  bruises.  Old  Sores,  Swellings, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele.  Allays  Pain 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F., 

34  Monmouth  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SECURITY 
GALL  SALVE 


POSITIVELY  HEALS 

SORE  SHOULDERS 

SORE  NECKS  OR  BACKS  ON 

HORSES  anb  MULES 

IT  HEALS  THEM  ANYWAY 
IN  HARNESS,  UNDER  SADDLE  OR  IDLE 

IF  NOT  SOLD  IN  TOUR  TOWN  WE  WILL  SEND  YOU 
r"  r"  SAMPLE,  If  you  send  u» 
the  name  of  your  dealer. 

* Put  up  in  28c,  &Oc  and  $1.00  Cans 
MONEY  BACK  IF  IT  FAILS 

Security  Remedy  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS  MINN. 


F0R  BARB  WIRE  & ALL  CUTS  OSE 

SECURITY  ANTISEPTIC  HEALER 


Don’t  Wear  a Truss 

Brooks*  Appliance  is  a new 

scientific  discovery  with  auto- 
matic air  cushions  that  draws 
the  broken  parts  together  and 
binds  them  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  It  absolutely 
holds  firmly  and  comfortably 
and  never  slips,  always  light 
and  cool  and  conforms  to  every 
movementof  the  body  without 
chafing  or  hurting.  I make  it 
to  your  measure  and  send  it  to 
you  on  a strict  guarantee  of 
‘ satisfaction  or  money  refund- 
ed and  I have  put  my  price  so 
low  that  anybody,  rich  or  poor, 
can  buy  it.  Remember  I make 
^ ^ it  to  your  order — send  it  to  you 

—you  wear  it— and  if  It  doesn't  satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to 
me  and  I will  refund  your  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsi- 
ble citizen  in  Marshall  will  tell  you  that  is  the  way  I do  busi- 
ness—always  absolutely  on  the  square  and  I am  selling  thou- 
sands of  people  this  way  for  the  past  five  years.  Remember  I 
use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  I just  give  you  a 
straight  business  deal  at  a reasonable  price. 

U.  L.  UrouLis  5016  Marshall,  Mich. 


SAVE  THE  CHICKS 

Bowel  Complaint,  Cholera, 
and  other  supposedly  fatal  dis- 
eases will  cause  you  no  worry  if 
you  give  your  fowls  Germozone 
occasionally  in  the  drinking  water. 

The  best  poultry  medicine. 
Price  50c,  postpaid,  and 
an  Egg  Record  free. 

Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.* 

Omaha,  Neb. 

c 


WATCH  Fop  MITES 

Spray  Lee's  Lice  Killer  into  every 
crack  and  crevice  of  your  poultry 
house.  Paint  it  on  the  roosts. 
Don't  let  lice  and  mites  get  a fast- 
hold  this  year.  Lee  ’ 8 is  the  orig- 
inal liquid  lice  killer,  strongest 
and  best.  No  handling,  dusting, 
dipping  or  greasing.  It  kills  them, 
all.  Price  $1 .00  per  gallon.  One 
gallon  express  prepaid  for  $1.25 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  OMAHA,  NEB, 


hen-raised  chicks  need  it  every  week. 
Red  mites  can  be  fought  by  using  one 
of  the  liquid  lice  killers  advertised, 
painting  the  inside  of  the  brooder  on 
a warm  day  when  the  chicks  can  be 
shut  out  for  several  hours.  This 
liquid  killer  will  injure  chicks  if 
shut  in  with  it  for  any  length  of  time. 

MRS.  B.  F.  WILCOXON. 

Ft.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

^ 

Renew  your  subscription  today. 


URES  WHILE  HE  WORKS 

Bickmore’s  Gall  Core  prevents  laying  aside  a good  horse  because  he^ 
is  suffering  from  galled  shoulders  or  back.  You  can  work  your 
horse  and  cure  him  quickly  and  surely  with  the  old  reliable 
BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE 
Equally  sure  for  all  cases  of  chaps,  bruises,  speed  crack,  wire  cut  I 
or  cracked  cows  teats.  Guaranteed.  Avoid  substitutes;  look  for 
trade  mark.  Every  horse  owner  can  have  our  new  illustrated  Horse 
Book  and  large  sample  box  Gall  Cure  for  10c  to  pay  postage.  W rite. 
Sold  by  dealers.  Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co.,  Box924  , Old  Town,  Maine.  J 


Photograph  showing 
“Delicious”  Tree  just  before  being 
pruned  for  shipping. 


"Delicious”  Apple  T re 
Absolutely  Free 


Since  the  announcement  in  the  March  Fruit- 
Grower  that  we  would  distribute  Delicious  apple  trees 
among  our  subscribers  who  accepted  our  special  offer, 
we  have  sent  these  trees  to  ever  part  of  the  country. 

We  have  decided  to  continue  this  offer  for  a short 
time,  but  all  trees  from  May  1st  on  will  be  shipped  on 
November  1st.  We  have  also  decided  to  give  a tree 
free  to  every  reader  who  will  send  in  two  new  trial 
subscriptions,  with  remittance  of  $1.00. 

The  Delicious  Apple  has  been  well  received  where 
ever  it  has  been  tested,  and  the  introducers  of  this 
variety  have  placed  these  trees  at  the  disposal  of  The 
Fruit-Grower,  that  they  may  be  given  the  most  thor- 
ough test  by  the  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Family.  The  only  way  to  get  the  tree  free  is  by  send- 
ing your  renewal  and  one  new  subscription,  both  for 
$1,  or  two  new  subscriptions  at  same  rate. 

Here  is  what  A.  W.  Montgomery,  Goldendale, 
Wash.,  says,  in  sending  in  a club  of  new  subscribers: 

“Send  the  Delicious  tree  to  which  I am  entitled 
to  one  of  the  names  I send,  for  I have  the  Delicious 
in  bearing.  It  is  a splendid  apple ; when  we  have 
callers  they  always  ask,  ‘Are  your  Delicious  apples 
all  gone?’  ” 

We  want  you  to  have  one  of  these  trees — send 
your  renewal  and  the  new  subscription  today.  Or 
send  in  the  names  of  two  new  subscribers  at  special 


rate  of  50c  each,  and  we  will  book  your  order  for  a 
tree  to  be  shipped  November  1st. 

You  are  going  to  renew  your  subscription  anyway 
—do  it  now,  and  not  only  get  your  paper  at  half  price, 
but  secure  a tree  of  this  splendid  new  apple  FREE. 

Here  is  what  the  introducers  say  of  Delicious: 

“We  have  never  received  a single  adverse  report 
either  on  tree  or  fruit,  although  planted  from  Maine 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  Originated  in  Central  Iowa,  in 
black  prairie  soil,  where  only  the  most  rugged,  hardy 
trees  will  stand;  probably  a seedling  of  Bellflower, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles  in.  shape,  but  immeas- 
urably superior  in  quality,  color,  hardiness  and  bear- 
ing; size  large  to  very  large;  skin  yellow,  striped  or 
almost  covered  with  dark  brilliant  red;  flesh  very  ten- 
der, crisp,  juicy,  with  an  ideal  delicious  flavor — very 
little  acidity,  yet  not  a ‘sweet’  apple;  will  delight 
every  apple-lover  except  the  very  few  who  prefer  ex- 
cessive acidity.  Tree  a strong,  upright  grower,  hardy 
and  a heavy  yielder.  Fruit  hangs  well,  keeps  well, 
bruises  dry  up  instead  of  rotting.  We  have  held  the 
fruit  until  June  in  cold  storage,  and  each  time  Delic- 
ious has  kept  better  than  Ben  Davis,  and  does  not  de- 
teriorate and  lose  flavor  late  in  spring.” 

You  must  test  this  new  variety  while  you  can  get 
a tree  free — send  your  renewal  and  one  new  subscrip- 
tion, accompanied  by  $1,  today.  Also,  send  the  names 
of  three  neighbors  who  grow  fruit,  so  we  can  send 
them  samples  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


A Safe  Investment  at 


We  are  glad  to  announce  that  we  have  arranged  for  the  disposal  of 
our  entire  issue  of  bonds,  and  work  has  already  commenced  on  our  new 
building.  Several  of  our  friends  in  St.  Joseph  have  agreed  to  take  all  bonds 
remaining  unsold,  but  we  prefer  to  place  ten  thousand  dollars  more  among 
our  readers  in  small  lots,  and  have  arranged  to  hold  that  amount  to  be 
sold  in  lots  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $1,000  to  one  party,  for 
we  believe  it  will  be  to  our  interest  to  have  a number  of  friends  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  connected  with  The  Fruit-Grower  in  this  manner. 

The  Bonds  are  now  being  printed  and  will  be  issued  and  will  bear, 
seven  per  cent  interest  from  July  1,  1907.  The  bonds  will  be 
first  mortgage  bonds,  and  will  cover  the  entire  property 
of  our  company — the  new  building,  our 
printing  plant,  The  Fruit-Grower 


New  Home  of  The  Fruit-Grower 

TRUNK  & HEIM,  ARCHITECTS 


Fruit-Grower  Bond  Subscription 


Date. 


. 1007. 


The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

I hereby  subscribe  for bonds  of  The  Fruit-Grower 

Co.,  of  value  of  $109  each,  and  Inclose  herewith  $ 

to  pay  first  Installment  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  my  subscription.  This 
subscription  is  made  with  the  understanding;  that  no  further  payment  is  to  be 
made  until  the  entire  Issue  of  $50,000  lias  been  sold.  When  the  entire  issue  has 
been  sold,  I will  send  the  remainder  due  on  my  subscription  to  The  First  National 
Bant,  8t.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Name. 


. Bonds. 


Town '. State . 


and  all  that  belongs  to  it.  Interest  will  be  payable  semi- 
annually, at  rate  of  7 per  cent.  No  taxes  will  be  charged 
against  these  bonds  at  the  place  of  issue — every  tax-payer 
is  responsible  to  his  own  county.  Bonds  are  issued  in  de- 
nomination of  $100  each,  and  all  subscriptions  must  be 
multiples  of  $100.  Ten  per  cent  of  subscriptions  must  be 
sent  with  application.  The  money  derived  from  the  bond 
issue  will  be  used  as  follows: 

*Lot  (40x130  feet) $ 7,500.00 

Building  20,000.00 

Settlement  of  outstanding  debts  19,500.00 

Working  capital 5,500.00 

$50,000.00 

•This  property  was  purchased  by  us  at  less 
than  $200  per  foot  and  Is  within  fifty  yards  of 
property  held  at  over  $508  per  foot. 

The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  the  new  building.  Walls  will 
be  made  strong  enough  to  carry  ad- 
ditional stories  as  needed. 

Subscriptions  for  part  of  these 
bonds  should  be  sent  at  once,  using 
the  attached  blank. 

The  Fruit-Grower  takes  pleasure 
in  referring  to  the  following,  not  only 
as  to  the  safety  of  this  investment, 
but  as  to  the  character  and  reliability 
of  the  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Company:  Mr.  R.  R.  Calkins,  cashier 
German- American  Bank;  Mr.  W.  P. 
Fulkerson,  President  First  National 
Bank;  Mr.  C.  F.  Enright,  Treasurer 
of  Missouri  Valley  Trust  Co.; 
Mr.  Louis  T.  Golding,  pub- 
lisher of  The  News-Press,  all  of 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
Remember  that  everything  which  The  Fruit-Grower  Company  owns 
will  be  back  of  this  proposition — the  good  will  and  subscription  list  of  the 
paper,  our  modern  printing  plant,  and  our  lot  and  building.  Our  lot  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  business  district  of  St.  Joseph,  directly  opposite 
the  postoffice  building,  and  within  a few  years  the  lot  and  building  alone 
will  be  worth  the  entire  amount  of  the  bond  issue.  These  bonds  therefore 
are  practically  as  safe  as  a straight-out  real  estate  investment. 

The  fullest  investigation  of  this  proposition  is  invited.  The  bonds 
offer  a safe,  convenient  form  of  investment,  and  we  hope  that  readers  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  will  subscribe  at  once  for  the  amount  reserved  for  them 
— $10,000.  Remember  that  not  more  than  $1,000  will  be  sold  to  one  pa  ty. 
Write  at  once  for  sample  of  bond  and  full  information. 

The  Fruit-Grower  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


'OR 

Authentic,  Unprejudiced^  Official 

Information 
on  Western 
— 1 Canada 


Maps,  literature,  booklets  and  a geography,  giving  full  infor- 
mation and  complete  data  on  Government  and  Railroad  Lands, 
Climate,  Crops,  Ranching,  Dairying,  Fruit-Growing,  Irrigation, 
and  Manufacturing,  write  the  following: 


Hon.  H.  T.  Finlay, 

Min.  of  Agriculture, 

Edmonton,  Alberta. 


VV.  D.  Scott, 

Supt.  Immigration, 

Ottawa,  Ontario. 


Hon.  H.  R.  Motherwell, 

Min.  of  Agriculture, 

Regina,  Saskatchewan. 


Geo.  H.  SUaw, 

Traffic  Dept.,  C.  N.  Ry., 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


J.  J.  Golden, 

Com’r  of  Agriculture, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


F.  T.  Griffin, 

Land  Dept.,  C.  P.  Ry., 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


Peter  Naismith,  Alberta  R.  R.  Co., 
Lethbridge,  Alberta. 


/IT  After  you  have  written  these  officials  for  free 
nl  information,  send  25  cents  to  The  Walter  E. 
Gunn  Co.,  of  Winnipeg,  for  a six  months’  subscrip- 
tion to  “THE  CANADA  WEST,’’  an  illustrated 
monthly  magazine  containing  stories  by  well- 
known  writers,  and  authentic  current  news  and 
data  about  Western  Canada, 


For  cheap  land,  and  yet  producing  the  greatest  results,  there  is  no 
better  district  in  Western  Canada  than 

The  Famous  Vermilion  Valley  in 

Northern  Alberta 

Bounded  on  the  south  by  the  main  line  of  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way on  the  north  by  the  great  Saskatchewa  River,  our  Company 

owns  200,000  acres  of  rich  black  loam  on  clay  sud-soII.  Level  to  gently 
rolling;  light  poplar  brush,  easy  to  clear;  hay  plentiful;  water  the  best; 
grass  mixed  with  prairie,  the  richest  fodder  for  cattle. 

The  coming  home  of  the  mixed  farmer.  We  sell  from  160  acres  up- 
wards; terms  easy  for  all  to  meet,  namely,  one-sixth  cash,  and  the  bal- 
ance in  five  equal  annual  payments,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent;  clear 
Torrens  title. 

Prices  run  from  $8.80  an  acre  upwards 

If  you  are  interested  and  intend  settling  in  Vermilion  Valley,  lose  no 
time.  Buy  now,  before  the  rise  comes,  or  all  the  land  is  sold. 

For  maps  and  literature  apply  to 

The  Western  Canada  Land  Company,  Ltd. 

NARES,  ROBINSON  & BLACK, 

General  Agents 

* 381  MAIN  STREET,  WINNIPEG,  CANADA.  • 

J ; '•  : 


Mr. 

Nurseryman 

Your  catalog  for  the  coming 
season  should  be  the  best  you  have 
ever  sent  out  to  your  customers. 
Have  it  well  printed  on  good  paper, 
nicely  illustrated  with  the  best  of 
halftone  reproductions  of  natural 
subjects,  and  an  attractive  cover 
printed  in  colors  from  a special 
design.  Your  competitor  is  going 
to  have  a good  one  and  you  cannot 
afford  to  be  behind  him. 

We  have  every  facility  for  handling  your  catalog  to  the  very 
best  advantage.  A complete  line  of  the  best  half-tones  that  can  be 
procured  ; modern  type  faces ; skilled  workmen ; knowledge  of  vari- 
eties and  descriptions;  in  fact,  can  compile  your  entire,  catalog,  if 
you  desire,  from  a list  of  varieties  furnished  by  you.  We  have 
made  the  printing  of  Nursery  Catalogs  a specialty  for  several  years 
and  are  therefore  able  to  give  you  valuable  assistance  in  getting 
it  out  so  that  it  will  produce  orders. 


We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  our  display  of  cover  designs 
in  the  advertising  section  at  the  coming  convention  at  Detroit.  Talk 
with  our  representatives,  Mr.  W.  G.  Campbell  and  Mr.  James  M. 
Irvine,  badge  No.  25,  about  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  a cover  propo- 
sition. They  will  be  very  glad  to  give  you  pointers  and  information. 

We  expect  to  be  settled  in  our  new  building  by  Sept.  1st  and  will 
have  largely  increased  facilities  for  giving  your  order  personal  atten- 
tion. Write  to  us  for  samples  and  estimates.  Get  your  copy  in  early 
and  save  annoyance  and  delay. 


Address  Printing  Dept.  The  Fruit-Grower,  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri 


July  "1907 
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SAVE  THE  TREES 

by  Spraying  at  the  PROPER  Time 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  Outfit 


IS  ARRANGED  TO  SUPPLY  4 LEADS  OF 
HOSE  AT  ONE  TIME  AND  WILL  WORK 
AGAINST  A PRESSURE  OF  140  POUNDS. 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
Number 
S953 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
Number 
S 953 


COMPLETE  OUTFIT  WITH  SPRAY  SO- 
LUTION CAN  BE  MOUNTED  ON  A 
WAGON.  ENGINE  CAN  BE  USED  FOR 
MANY  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  & Company 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.  Omaha,  Nebr. 


Chicago,  111. 


Mrs.B.:  See,  Helen.  Here  is  a pretty 
pattern.  (To  the  salesman ) But  won’t 
the  colors  fade  when  the  goods  are 
washed? 

Salesman : Not  if  you  use  Ivory  Soap 

and  lukewarm  water. 

Mrs.  B.\  Why  do  you  say  “Ivory 
Soap?”  Will  nothing  else  do? 

Salesman:  Possibly — I am  not  sure. 

But  I am  sure  of  Ivory  Soap.  That  is 
why  I recommend  it. 

There  is  no  “free”  (uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.  That 
is  why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 

Ivory  Soap  - Per  Cent.  P ure. 


Let  Y our  Idle  Money 
Earn  Seven  Per  Cent 

We  offer  a Safe,  Conservative  Investment  in  our  First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  Real  Estate  Security 


j&TT  As  announced  previously,  we  have  arranged  for  the  placing  of  our 
r|  1 1 entire  bond  issue,  and  our  new  building  is  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion,  but  we  have  arranged  to  place  $10,000.00  of  these  bonds  at  the 
disposal  of  our  readers  and  friends  in  lots  of  $100  to  $1,000.  We  beiieve  it 
will  be  to  our  interest  to  have  some  of  the  members  of  “The  Fruit-Grower 
Family”  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  interested  financially  in  our  enter- 
prise, and  our  readers  should  appreciate,  better  than  any  other  class  of  in- 
vestors, the  value  of  our  institution.  We  present  herewith  an  illustration 
of  our  new  home,  which  is  now  being  built,  and  which  will 
be  ready  Sept.  1st,  1907.  The  foundation  and  walls  are 
constructed  for  carrying  two  more  stories, 
when  the  growth  of  our  business 
demands  the  extra  space. 


The  bonds  are 
now  ready 
for  delivery  and 
will  bear  1% 
interest  from 
July  1,  1907. 
A sample  bond 
will  be  mailed 
for  inspection 
on  request. 


*rr  The  Fruit-Grower  takes  great 
■ I I pleasure  in  referring  to  the 
% 1 1 following,  not  only  as  to 

the  safety  of  this  invest- 
ment, but  as  to  the  character  and 
reliability  of  the  members  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Company:  Mr.  R. 

R.  Calkins,  cashier  German-Amer- 
ican  Bank;  Mr.  W.  P.  Fulkerson. 
I>resident  First  National  Bank;  Mr. 
C.  F.  Enright,  treasurer  of  Missouri 
Valley  Trust  Co.;  Mr.  Louis  T. 
Golding,  publisher  of  The  News- 
Press,  all  of  St.  Joseph.  Missouri. 

Remember  that  everything  which 
The  Fruit-Grower  owns  will  be 
back  of  this  proposition — the  good 
will  and  subscription  list  of  the 
paper,  our  modern  printing  plant, 
and  our  lot  and  building.  Our  lot 
is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness district  of  St.  Joseph,  directly 
opposite  the  postoffice  building, 
and  our  real  estate  holdings  alone 
will  be  worth  almost  the  entire 
amount  of  the  bond  issue.  These 
bonds  therefore  are  practically  as 
safe  as  a straight-out  real  estate 
investment. 

The  fullest  investigation  of  this 
proposition  is  invited.  The  bonds 
offer  a safe,  convenient  form  of 
investment,  and  we  hope  that  read- 
ers of  The  Fruit-Grower  will  sub- 
scribe at  once  for  the  amount  re- 
served for  them — $10,000.  Remem- 
ber that  not  more  than  $1,000  will 
be  sold  to  one  party.  The  bonds 
are  $100.00  each.  Write  at  once 
for  sample  and  full  information, 

THE  FKITT- GROWER. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Fruit-Grower  Bond  Subscription 

Date 1*01 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

I hereby  subscribe  for 

of  the  seven  per  cent  honrls  issued  by 
your  eompaay.  at  $100.00  each,  and 


inclose  herewith  $ 

as  payment  in  full  fer  same. 


Name 


New  Home  of  The  Fruit-Grower 


Town State 

Bonds Dollars. 
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Nurserymen’s  Meeting 


The  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Nurserymen  which  was 
held  at  Detroit  last  month  was  one 
of  the  best  the  organization  has  ever 
held.  The  attendance  was  large,  the 
program  interesting,  and  several  im- 
portant matters  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follows:  President,  J.  W. 
Hill,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  vice-president 
C.  M.  Hobbs,  Bridgeport,  Ind.;  sec- 
retary, George  C.  Seager,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ; treasurer,  C.  L.  Yates,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.;  executive  committee,  J. 
H.  Dayton,  Painesville,  Ohio;  E.  M. 
Sherman,  Charles  City,  Iowa,  and 
Henry  B.  Chase,  Huntsville.  Ala. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

In  his  annual  address  President 
Harrison  made  some  suggestions 
for  the  good  of  the  nursery  business. 
On  account  of  higher  prices  paid 
laborers,  he  believed  that  an  advance 
in  prices  of  nursery  stock  is  neces- 
sary if  the  nurserymen  are  to  make 
any  profit  from  their  work.  He  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  a 
claim  department,  to  adjust  differ- 
ences between  members  of  the  or- 
ganization and  railroads  and  between 
different  nurserymen  throughout  the 
country.  Nurserymen  should  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  experiment 
stations  of  the  various  states,  that 
they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
latest  investigations;  new  varieties 
of  fruits  should  be  sent  to  the  var- 
ious stations  for  testing.  Nursery- 
men should  also  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  horticultural  papers  of  the 
country,  for  the  latter  are  close  to 
those  who  must  eventually  plant 
all  nursery  stock  grown. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  that  while  the 
laws  of  some  states  require  fumiga- 
tion of  nursery  stock,  some  planters 
do  not  want  fumigated  trees  and 
prefer  to  dip  their  stock  before  plant- 
ing. 

Some  of  .hese  recommendations 
were  later  approved  by  the  conven- 
tion. 

Chairman  Reed  of  the  transporta- 
tion committee  reported  that  not 
many  concessions  had  been  secured 
for  nurserymen  during  the  past  year. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  was  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  the 
railroads  had  reduced  the  minimum 
requirement  for  caiload  rate  for  nur- 
sery stock  from  20,000  pounds  to 
16,000  pounds. 

The  tariff  committee  reported  that 
there  is  some  objection  to  the  tariff 
on  some  kinds  of  imported  fruit- 
tree  stocks,  but  the  convention  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  unwise  to  try 
to  make  any  changes  at  this  time. 

Uniform  Laws  Regulating  Inspection 
of  Nursery  Stock. 

One  matter  of  importance  which 
came  up  was  the  report  from  the  joint 
conference  committee  representing 
the  organization  of  economic  ento- 
mologists, the  association  of  horticul- 
tural inspectors  and  the  nurserymen’s 
organization.  This  committee  report- 
ed the  draft  of  a bill  which  will  be 
urged  for  passage  by  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  which  provides,  among 
other  things,  that  the  inspection  of 
imported  nursery  stojck  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. At  present  this  work  is  in 
charge  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
but  it  was  thought  best  to  ask  that 
the  work  be  transferred  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  for  the  latter 
will  inspect  the  stock  for  infectious 
diseases  and  dangerous  insects  more 
carefully. 

This  committee  also  recommends 
the  passage  of  a law  giving  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  men  and  means 
to  fight  insects  pests  which  threaten 
the  fruit  industry.  At  present  this 
department  looks  after  animal  dis- 
eases and  establishes  regulations  for 
the  shipment  of  live  stock;  now  it  is 
desired  to  give  the  department  sim- 
ilar control  over  insect  pests  and  dis- 
eases, such  as  the  invasion  of  the 
gipsy  moth  and  brown-tail  moth  in 
New  England. 


Still  another  recommendation  was 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be 
asked  to  prepare  bills  for  passage 
governing  the  interstate  shipments  of 
nursery  stock.  At  present  each  state 
has  its  own  laws,  and  there  is  no  uni- 
formity of  them,  so  that  nurserymen 
doing  interstate  business  are  scarcely 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  changes. 

As  an  instance  of  hostile  legisla- 
tion attention  was  called  to  the  new 
law  which  becomes  effective  in  South 
Dakota  on  the  first  of  July.  This  law 
provides  that  every  nurseryman  doing 
business  in  the  state  shall  give  a bond 
of  $5,000  for  the  guaranteeing  of  all 
stock  sold  by  him  or  his  agents;  he 
shall  pay  an  annual  license  fee  for 
the  firm  and  for  each  agent  doing 
business  in  the  state;  it  shall  be  made 
a misdemeanor  to  sell  in  any  part  of 
the  state  any  kind  of  fruit  tree  or 
plant  which  is  not  perfectly  hardy  in 
that  locality.  There  are  other  provi- 
sions which  are  objectionable,  and  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  fact  that 
if  this  law  is  rigidly  enforced,  it  will 
mean  that  no  new  fruits  can  be  tested 
in  South  Dakota,  for  no  one  would 
want  to  take  the  risk  of  paying  a 


J.  W.  HILL, 

New  President  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen 

large  fine  by  sending  for  testing  a 
variety  which  might  not  prove  adapt- 
ed to  that  section. 

The  legislative  committee  was  in- 
structed to  test  the  validity  of  the 
South  Dakota  law.  Opinions  have 
been  submitted  by  different  lawyers, 
to  the  effect  that  the  law  is  unconsti- 
tutional, and  the  matter  is  to  be  test- 
ed in  the  courts. 

The  reports  of  secretary  and  treas- 
urer showed  the  association  to  be  in 
splendid  condition.  On  account  of  the 
increase  of  membership  fee,  there  had 
been  a slight  decrease  in  number  of 
members,  but  an  increase  in  receipts 
from  this  source. 

Growing  Nursery  Stock. 

Desiring  to  make  the  program  very 
practical,  the  committee  had  arranged 
for  short  papers  by  members  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  describ- 
ing the  practices  which  prevail  in 
their  respective  nurseries.  These  pa- 
pers were  very  interesting,  and  some 
new  ideas  in  regard  to  nursery  prac- 
tices were  brought  out. 

In  discussing  the  cultivation  of  nur- 
sery stock,  all  members  were  agreed 
that  frequent  and  thorough  cultivation 
is  necessary;  the  young  stock  must 
not  be  allowed  to  stop  growing  dur- 
ing the  growing  season.  Shallow  cul- 
tivation is  preferred,  and  a spring- 
tooth  harrow  is  a good  implement  to 
use.  Stock  which  is  cultivated  every 
four  or  five  days  will  make  best 
growth. 

The  question  was  asked  as  to  the 
advisability  of  putting  nursery  stock 
in  sod  land,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it 
is  best  to  cultivate  the  soil  for  at  least 
one  year,  to  get  it  in  better  condition 
and  to  destroy  the  white  grubs. 

F.  W.  Watson,  Topeka,  Kan.,  gave 
some  suggestions  regarding  growing 
apple  seedlings.  Soak  the  seeds  for 
from  five  to  seven  days  and  then  plant 
in  well-prepared  soil,  in  rows  two  feet 
apart,  using  about  one  and  one-quar- 
ter bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  He  uses 
a wheat  drill  for  planting  the  seeds, 
with  some  drills  stopped  up,  so  the 
seeds  will  be  planted  as  stated. 

G.  A.  Marshall,  Arlington,  Neb.,  rec- 
ommended that  land  which  is  to  be 


planted  with  apple  grafts  should  be 
prepared  the  year  before,  and  after 
planting  cultivation  should  be  frequent 
and  thorough. 

Discussion  of  Peach-Tree  Growing. 

W.  T.  Wood,  Richmond,  Va.,  sent  a 
paper  on  growing  peach  trees.  He 
buries  the  seeds  in  summer  and  plants 
in  early  spring,  in  well-prepared  soil; 
ground  should  be  plowed  the  fall  be- 
fore. Plant  seeds  four  or  five  Inches 
apart,  in  rows  three  and  a half  feet 
apart.  Bud  the  stocks  in  late  sum- 
mer. 

J.  C.  Hale,  Winchester,  Tenn.,  sug- 
gested that  too  many  varieties  of 
peaches  are  grown.  Asked  as  to  twelve 
varieties  he  would  recommend,  he 
named  Greensboro,  Hiley,  Carman, 
Belle  of  Georgia,  Elberta,  Emma, 
Crawford’s  Late,  Picquett’s  Late, 
Stump,  Heath  Cling,  Chinese  Cling. 

Mr.  Albaugh  said  he  would  limit  the 
varieties  of  his  planting  to  less  than 
twelve,  if  he  were  planting  a com- 
mercial orchard  again  in  Georgia. 
Would  omit  Greensboro.  Waddell, 
Carman,  Hiley  and  Elberta  would 
make  up  his  list.  Would  not  plant 
Kalamazoo  again;  it  is  too  small. 

Cold  Storage  of  Grape  Vines. 

E.  H.  Pratt,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  read 
a most  interesting  report  of  an  exper- 
iment in  storing  grape  vines  from  one 
season  to  another.  He  said  that  the 
cost  of  growing  nursery  stock  is  now 
so  great  that  one  cannot  afford  to 
grow  stock  and  have  it  left  on  his 
hands,  so  that  if  nursery  stock  can  be 
placed  in  cold  storage  from  one  sea- 
son to  another  it  will  open  the  way 
to  save  much  loss. 

In  October,  1900,  some  grape  vines 
were  dug  and  placed  in  the  ordinary 
storage  house.  On  June  7,  1901,  after 
having  been  in  ordinary  nursery  stor- 
age house  all  winter,  three  boxes  of 
grape  vines  were  placed  in  cold  stor- 
age. Two  boxes  were  kept  at  a tem- 
perature of  33  to  34  degrees,  and  the 
other  box  at  a temperature  of  2 8 de- 
grees. 

On  September  26,  1901,  the  boxes 
were  taken  back  to  the  nursery  stor- 
age house,  after  having  been  in  cold 
storage  three  months  and  nineteen 
days.  The  vines  were  in  perfect  con- 
dition, and  were  placed  in  storage  bins 
and  carried  over  until  the  spring  of 
1902.  Part  of  the  vines  were  used  in 
filling  orders  in  March,  1902,  and  in 
order  to  test  the  value  of  the  vines, 
about  1,200  of  them  were  retained  by 
the  firm  and  planted  late  in  May  of 
that  year.  These  vines  grew  well  and 
were  dug  in  the  fall  of  1902  and  used 
in  filling  orders. 

The  experiment  was  conducted  to 
test  the  value  of  cold  storage  for  hold- 
ing nursery  stock,  and  the  test  was  in 
every  way  successful. 

“Do  you  think  fruit  trees  can  be 
kept  dormant  in  the  same  way,  if 
stored  at  a temperature  of  28  to  34 
degrees?”  was  asked  by  a member. 

“Yes,  sir,  I do,”  replied  Mr.  Pratt. 
“They  can  be  kept  over  in  this  way, 
and  will  really  be  in  better  condition 
than  stuff  which  is  dug  in  an  unripe 
condition  early  in  the  fall.” 

W.  H.  Wyman  of  Massachusetts,  and 
George  C.  Perkins  of  New  York,  dis- 
cussed the  growing  of  ornamental 
stock,  the  former  discussing  at  great 
length  the  methods  of  propagation 
employed  for  different  sorts  of  plants. 

Growing  Cherry  Trees  in  Nursery. 

Three  of  the  best  growers  of  cherry 
trees  in  the  country  discussed  the  pro- 
duction of  these  trees — W.  F.  Heik.es 
of  Alabama,  Mr.  McNary  of  Ohio,  and 
Harry  D.  Simpson  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Heikes  said  that  of  all  fruit  trees 
grown  in  nursery,  the  cherry  is  the 
hardest  to  produce.  From  ten  to  fif- 
teen million  cherry  stocks  are  import- 
ed every  year,  but  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  these  stocks  produce  trees, 
and  of  the  trees  produced  not  more 
than  one-third  will  grade  five-eighths 
inch  and  up.  This  shows  the  great 
loss  in  production  and  accounts  for 
the  prices  which  prevail  for  these 
trees. 

Mr.  McNary  read  a paper  prepared 
by  his  partner,  Mr.  Gaines,  in  which 
the  statement  was  made  that  the  man 
who  wants  to  grow  cherry  trees  must 
spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to  pre- 
vent the  fungous  diseases  to  which 
the  trees  are  subject. 

Mr.  Simpson  called  attention  te  the 


fact  that  the  budding  of  cherry  stocks 
is  a very  difficult  task,  and  only  the 
best  budders  should  be  entrusted  with 
this  work.  Cut  the  buds  carefully, 
leaving  no  wood  with  the  bud  if  pos- 
sible; tie  the  bud  with  carpet  chain, 
and  cut  the  string  in  ten  to  fourteen 
days.  Spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
to  prevent  leaf  spot.  Mr.  Simpson 
says  his  firm  now  uses  a carbonic  acid 
gas  sprayer. 

“Why  is  cotton  warp  used  in  tying 
the  buds  instead  of  raffia?” 

“Because  the  cotton  warp  will  stay 
tight,  while  raffia  will  allow  a slack- 
ness. It  is  all  important  in  budding 
cherry  trees  to  have  the  buds  tied 
very  tight.” 

Discussing  the  growing  of  small 
fruit  plants,  W.  N.  Scarff,  New  Car- 
lisle, Ohio,  said  it  was  very  easy  to 
grow  them,  but  quite  another  matter 
to  properly  grade,  pack  and  ship  them. 
In  packing  for  shipment  use  plenty 
of  moss,  and  avoid  too  much  moisture 
when  packing  raspberries  and  straw- 
berries. In  shipping  gooseberry  and 
currant  plants  this  is  not  so  important, 
but  their  leaves  must  be  removed  to 
prevent  loss  of  plants. 

Storage  of  nursery  stock  was  dis- 
cussed by  D.  S.  Lake,  Iowa,  and  J.  M. 
Underwood,  Minnesota. 

Prof.  Geo.  C.  Hedgecock  read  a pa- 
per on  "The  Prevention  of  Crown  Gall 
on  Apple  Trees,”  which  we  shall  print 
in  full  in  The  Fruit-Grower. 

In  discussing  his  method  of  growing 
peach  trees,  F.  D.  Green  of  Ohio  said 
he  plants  the  seeds  about  September 
1,  covering  them  to  a depth  of  about 
two  inches;  then  make  a little  ridge 
over  the  row,  which  is  leveled  down 
in  the  spring.  In  spring  thin  the  seed- 
lings so  that  they  stand  about  four 
inches  apart,  and  bud  the  stocks  in 
late  summer. 

Grading  Nursery  Stock. 

This  subject  was  discussed  by  J.  M. 
Pitkin,  New  York,  and  E.  P.  Bernar- 
din,  Kansas.  We  hope  to  present  the 
paper  of  the  latter  gentleman  in  full 
later,  for  it  concerns  planters  of  fruit 
trees  as  well  as  those  who  grow  the 
stocks. 

Mr.  Pitkin  said  he  would  favor  an 
established  grade,  as  being  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  buyer  and  seller.  But 
nurserymen  ought  to  avoid  use  of 
such  expressions  as  “first  grade,”  “sec- 
ond grade,”  etc.,  for  they  are  mislead- 
ing; planters  are  likely  to  assume  that 
second-grade  trees  are  second-class 
trees,  when  they  are  only  graded  as 
to  size.  Nurserymen  ought  to  grade 
by  caliper,  applying  it  two  inches 
above  the  bud  or  union. 

J.  C.  Hale  was  asked  to  answer  tha 
question  “Should  this  association  en- 
courage the  planting  of  more  one-year 
apple  trees?”  In  reply  Mr.  Hale  said 
that  the  large  planters,  with  plenty 
of  experience,  are  demanding  one-year 
trees  more  generally,  and  he  believes 
that  the  man  who  knows  how  to  care 
for  apple  trees,  and  who  will  give 
them  this  care,  should  buy  one-year 
trees  exclusively.  He  can  then  shape 
the  tree  the  way  he  wants  it. 

Special  Representative  Discontinued. 

The  members  decided  that  there  was 
not  enough  work  in  sight  to  justify 
the  employment  of  a special  represen- 
tative for  the  coming  season,  and  this 
place  was  not  filled.  It  was  stated 
that  railway  classifications  are  very 
satisfactory  now,  and  that  no  changes 
are  likely  to  be  made  within  the  next 
year,  so  that  there  is  no  need  for  this 
special  work. 

A motion  carried  to  instruct  the 
secretary  to  secure  from  the  various 
states  copies  of  laws  referring  to  ship- 
ment and  inspection  of  nursery  stock, 
and  to  publish  same  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  *the  association. 

The  foregoing  is  a brief  report  of 
some  of  the  more  important  matters 
which  came  before  the  meeting.  There 
was  plenty  of  time  for  sight-seeing, 
and  the  entertainment  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  C.  A.  Ilgenfritz  was  chair- 
man, had  arranged  a number  of  trips 
about  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  the 
visitors. 

Thursday  afternoon  the  visitors  were 
taken  by  steamer  to  the  docks  of  the 
Parke-Davis  Company,  and  were 
shown  through  this  establishment. 
This  firm  manufactures  all  kinds  of 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  and  the 
visitors  were  much  interested  in  the 
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plant.  After  the  trip  of  Inspection 
light  refreshments  were  served,  and 
the  party  returned  to  the  boat  and 
were  taken  to  Belle  Isle  Park,  and 
given  a drive  over  this  beautiful 
island.  Friday  afternoon  another  ex- 
cursion was  tendered  the  visitors  by 
the  street  railway  company  to  Palmer 
Park. 

it 

Exhibits  at  the  Detroit  Convention. 

The  exhibits  at  the  convention  were 
Ihe  best  ever  made  at  any  meeting  of 
the  association,  and  comprised  every- 
thing from  specimens  of  fruits  up  to 
the  largest  machines  used  in  nursery- 
work.  Chairman  Meehan  of  the  ex- 
hibits committee  worked  hard  to  make 
this  feature  a success,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  continue  efforts  along  this 
line. 

C C.  Mayhew,  Sherman,  Texas,  had 
specimens  of  the  Early  Wheeler  peach. 
This  variety  has  been  referred  to  in 
The  Fruit-Grower  a number  of  times 
before,  but  the  peaches  showed  up 
better  this  season  than  in  past  years. 
The  variety  is  very  early,  a splendid 
shipper,  and  said  to  be  of  good  qual- 
ity; it  certainly  is  very  attractive  in 
appearance. 

D.  W.  Ford,  Madisonville,  Texas, 
had  an  exhibit  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  his  locality,  which  showed  the 
remarkable  earliness  of  their  season. 

Marshall  Bros.,  Arlington,  Neb.,  had 
some  Windsor  Chief  apples  on  exhibit 
which  attracted  much  attention.  This 
variety  is  a good  looker,  being  red  in 
color  and  of  good  size.  It  seems  to 
be  a remarkably  good  keeper,  for  the 
specimens  on  exhibition  were  well  pre- 
served, and  yet  no  special  pains  had 
been  taken  to  insure  their  keeping. 
Mr.  Marshall  had  to  answer  many 
questions  about  these  apples,  for  an 
exhibit  of  this  kind,  in  the  middle  of 
June,  is  something  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. This  variety  is  perfectly  hardy, 
a good  bearer,  and  is  being  offered  by 
this  firm. 

The  American  Horticultural  Dis- 
tributing Company,  Martinsburg,  W. 
Va.,  had  a very  complete  exhibit.  This 
firm  manufactures  insecticides  of  va- 
rious kinds,  grafting  wax,  etc.,  and 
handles  the  well-known  Niagara  Gas 
Sprayer.  The  exhibit  included  sam- 
ples of  all  these  preparations,  to- 
gether with  one  of  the  spraying  out- 
fits. The  firm  was  represented  by 
Manager  Stewart,  with  a number  of 
assistants.  Mr.  Stewart  informed  The 
Fruit-Grower  that  Target  Brand  Scale 
Destroyer,  which  is  made  by  this  com- 
pany, is  increasing  in  popularity,  hav- 
ing been  found  to  be  entirely  effective 
against  San  Jose  scale.  Many  nur- 
serymen and  growers  now  use  it  to 
dip  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock  before 
planting;  this  has  been  effective  in 
guarding  against  the  scale  and  has  not 
injured  any  of  the  trees. 

B.  G.  Pratt  & Co.,  New  York,  had 
samples  of  their  well-known  Scalecide 
on  exhibition.  This  is  a preparation 
for  use  against  San  Jose  scale,  and  is 
well  recommended  by  those  who  have 
used  it.  The  firm  of  B.  G.  Pratt  & 
Co.  has  for  many  years  been  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  soluble  oils  for 
various  uses,  and  when  it  was  found 
that  soluble  oils  could  be  used  effec- 
tively against  the  scale,  the  firm  had 
the  advantage  of  the  equipment  for 
making  soluble  oils  in  large  quantities. 
The  factory  has  a capacity  of  three 
carloads  of  the  oil  a day,  and  Mr. 
Pratt  reports  an  increasing  business. 

The  Thayer-Hover  Soap  Co.,  Darby, 
Pa.,  exhibited  samples  of  Tak-a-Nap 
soap,  for  making  kerosene  emulsion 
and  for  use  against  various  forms  of 
plant  lice. 

The  Oregon  Nursery  Co.,  Salem, 
Ore.,  had  some  of  their  fine  English 
walnuts,  the  Franquette  variety,  on 
the  tables  for  sample  by  the  members. 
It  is  a very  fine  sort. 

J.  G.  Harrison  & Sons,  Berlin,  Md„ 
exhibited  nursery  stock  of  various 
kinds,  and  Meehan  & Sons,  Dresher- 
town,  Pa.,  had  a very  complete  exhibit 
of  various  forms  of  Japanese  maples. 

Mr.  Homer  Reed,  Douisiana,  Mo., 
exhibited  his  tree-stripper  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  machine  attracted  much 
attention.  This  machine  is  intended 
to  remove  leaves  from  trees  which  are 
dug  in  fall  before  all  leaves  have  fal- 
len. In  the  past  the  work  has  been 
done  by  hand,  but  Mr.  Reed's  machine 
not  only  does  the  work  more  quickly 
and  at  less  expense,  but  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  injury  to  the  trees.  That 
the  nurserymen  present  appreciated 
the  machine  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Reed  sold  sixteen  of  the  ma- 
chines at  the  convention,  with  pros- 
pects of  a number  of  other  sales. 

Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  & Orchards 
Company  exhibited  their  tree-digger 


A Common-Sense  Talk  On 

Manure  Spreaders 


THERE’S  no  doubt  that  the  right  kind 
of  manure  spreader  is  a good  thing  for 
you  to  have.  It  is  probably  true  that 
there  is  no  other  farm  machine  that,  if  right- 
ly chosen,  is  as  valuable  to  the  farmer.  If 
manure  is  spread  properly  and  at  the  right 
time,  its  money  value  far  exceeds  what  you're 
apt  to  think. 

But  when  you  buy  a manure  spreader  have 
a care.  There  are  many  of  them  on  the 
market,  and  many  with  various  “special 
features” — fancy  affairs  that  do  them  more 
harm  than  good. 

When  you  buy  a spreader  look  out  for 
these  things — and  avoid  them.  What  is 
chiefly  to  be  desired  is  strength  and  simplicity 
of  construction. 

Strength  is  essential  because  a manure 
spreader  ftas  to  carry  a heavy  load  and  the 
rear  end — the  machine  end — has  hard  work 
to  do. 

Simplicity  of  construction  lessens  the 
chance  of  the  machine  getting  out  of  order 
and  gives  light  draft.  You  know  there  area 
good  many  manure  spreaders  that  don't  get 
out  of  the  shed  after  the  first  year.  They 
make  too  much  trouble  and  cause  too  much 
delay. 


I.  H.  C.  Com  King  and 
Cloverleaf  Spreaders 

are  strong  and  simple.  The  frame  is  care- 
fully-selected, well-seasoned  lumber,  and  is 
strengthened  by  heavy  cross  sills  and  truss 
rods.  They  have  steel  wheels  with  staggered 
spokes,  and  both  hind  wheels  have  clutches. 
The  box  is  made  of  selected  stock  and  is 
securely  fastened  to  the  frame  by  heavy  steel 
cleats.  Corners  are  re-entorced  with  steel 
plates.  Everything  is  of  the  very  best. 

Both  of  the  rear  wheels  are  drivers,  and 
insure  plenty  of  power.  A large  sprocket 
with  heavy  chain  drive  transmits  the  power 
to  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  large  and 
strong,  and  the  square  teeth  (extra  long)  are 
made  of  the  best  high  carbon  steel. 

The  power  for  driving  the  apron  is  applied 
on  both  sides,  giving  an  even  movement  and 
making  binding  impossible.  The  rollers  are 
attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  slats  in- 
stead of  to  the  frame. 

The  vibrating  rake  is  a most  important 
feature,  and  is  found  only  on  Corn  King  and 
Cloverleaf  spreaders.  It  levels  the  load  and 
brings  the  manure  squarely  up  to  the  cylinder 
— a thing  which  is  absolutely  essential  to 


proper  spreading.  The  teeth  on  the  vibra- 
ting rake  are  held  in  place  by  coiled  steel 
springs  so  they  never  break  but  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  size  of  the  load. 

And  as  a result  of  simple  construction, 
the  operation  is  simple.  Any  one  who  can 
drive  a wagon  can  operate  an  I.  H.  C. 
spreader,  for  one  lever  does  it  all.  There 
are  ten  feeds,  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty 
loads  per  acre.  The  apron  stops  of  its  own 
accord  when  the  load  is  all  fed  out.  By 
reversing  the  lever  it  returns  and  again  stops 
when  back  in  position.  No  need  to  watch 
it  at  all. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  you 
should  investigate  I.  H.  C.  Corn  King  and 
Cloverleaf  spreaders  before  you  buy.  There 
are  many  other  good  points  about  them  that 
are  explained  in  our  catalogues.  There  are 
two  kinds — Cloverleaf,  an  Endless  Apron 
machine,  and  Corn  King,  a Return  Apron 
machine;  each  made  in  three  sizes. 

Call  on  the  Local  Agent  or  write  lor  catalogues. 
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and  the  Brown  box  clamp.  Both  are 
machines  which  are  growing  in  use 
among  nurserymen. 

E.  C.  Brown  & Co.,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  exhibited  spraying  machines.  The 
company  makes  all  kinds  of  sprayers, 
but  the  machine  on  exhibition  was 
one  which  particularly  interests  nur- 
serymen, being  intended  for  spraying 
nursery  stock. 

L.  F.  Dintelmann,  Belleville,  111., 
had  the  Simplex  tree  baler  on  exhi- 
bition. This  is  a device  for  baling 
bundles  of  nursery  stock,  and  is  one 
which  appeals  only  to  those  who  have 
nursery  stock  to  ship. 

More  than  forty  firms  had  exhibits 
in  the  room,  but  the  foregoing  list  in- 
cludes most  of  those  which  are  known 
to  Fruit-Grower  readers. 
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Good  Care  for  Injured  Trees. 

The  Texas  Experiment  Station  is 
doing  a great  work  for  the  fruit  and 
truck  growers  of  Texas  and  Professor 
Kyle,  horticulturist  of  the  station,  and 
his  assistant,  Professor  Green,  are  ever 
alive  to  their  interests.  A bulletin  has 
just  been  issued  for  the  benefit  of 
peach-growers  whose  trees  were  in- 
jured by  the  freeze  early  in  the  spring. 
In  this  bulletin  Professor  Kyle  says 
that  the  injury  to  the  trees  was  due 
to  the  extremely  mild  winter  and  the 
very  dry  weather. 

On  account  of  the  injury  to  the 
trees,  Professor  Kyle  recommends  that 
they  be  given  especially  good  care  this 
summer,  in  the  way  of  fertilization 
and  cultivation.  Of  course,  this  work 
should  have  been  started  early  in  the 
season,  and  cultivation  not  be  contin- 
ued until  too  late  to  permit  the  wood 
to  ripen  for  winter.  This  information 
in  regard  to  care  of  injured  trees  ap- 
plies to  all  kinds  of  trees  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  If  the  injury  is 
sufficient  to  weaken  the  trees,  then 
such  care  should  be  given  them  as  to 
overcome  the  injury  so  far  as  possible. 
Every  help  possible,  such  as  pruning, 
cultivation  and  fertilization  should  be 
given,  so  as  to  overcome  the  shock 
the  trees  have  sustained.  Unless  this 
is  done,  the  injury  will  be  permanent 
in  many  cases  where  it  would  other- 
wise be  only  temporary. 

it 

Tropical  Experiment  Station  in  Texas. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  established  a tropical 
garden,  for  the  testing  of  tropical 
fruits  and  vegetables,  at  Brownsville, 
Texas,  and  Prof.  E.  C.  Green,  late 
assistant  horticulturist  of  the  Texas 
Experiment  Station,  has  been  placed 
in  charge. 

The  gulf  coast  country  in  Texas  is 
developing  very  rapidly  as  a horticul- 
tural country,  and  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  national  government  is  a 
recognition  of  the  possibilities  of 
future  development. 

■Sjjjfc  ^ 

Although  I am  seventy-five  years  of 
age,  I would  not  like  to  do  without 
The  Fruit-Grower.  I planted  my  first 
orchard  when  I was  twenty  years  of 
age  and  have  been  raising  some  fruit 
ever  since.  I find  much  of  value  in 
The  Fruit-Grower  with  reference  to 
growing  fruits  and  how  to  combat 
their  enemies. — L.  L.  Springer,  Eden- 
ville,  Pa. 


Money  Lost  in  Jolts 


Can  you  estimate  how  much  your  wagon — and  loads  of  stock,  fruit  and  pro- 
duce— are  Injured  by  lack  of  springs?  It  may  seem  much  when  only  given  a 
passing  thought — but  those  who  have  tried  bolster  springs  know  that  It  Is  con- 
siderable. Harvey  Bolster  Springs  are  made  of  the  finest  spring  steel,  tempered 
to  the  point  of  perfection,  rigidly  tested  and  tried.  They  fit  any  wagon. 

We  unreservedly  guarantee  these  springs  for  all  time.  If,  from  any  defect 
of  material  or  workmanship,  a Harvey  Spring  does  not  give  satisfaction,  at  any 
time — one  year  or  ten  years — we  will  make  It  good  without  a word  of  argument 

FREE  TRIAL  OF  HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRING 

Every  dealer  Is  authorized  to  let  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  out  on  30  days’ 
free  trial.  If  they  fall  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  return  them  and  the  trial 
will  not  cost  one  cent. 

We  sell  through  dealers — It’s  more  economical  and  you  see  what  you're  get- 
ting before  buying.  If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Harvey  Bolster  Springs,  ask  him 
to  write  us  mentioning  your  name.  We'll  send  him  prices  and  YOU  WILL  GET 
A USEFUL  SOUVENIR  with  full  particulars  about  Harvey  Bolster  Springs.  It 
Is  a pleasure  to  ride  In  a farm  wagon  with  Harvey  Bolster  Springs. 

HARVEY  SPRING  COMPANY,  147  Carver  Ave.,  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


BUY  A SAFETY  BUGGY, 


EVERY  BUGGY  USER  SHOULD  GET  THIS  BOOK 

Contains  cuts,  photographs  and  descriptions  of  how  we  make  our  wonderful  K.  C.  short  turn  safety 
buggy.  All  styles,  open  and  top.  The  greatest  buggy  ever  invented.  Short  turn,  can  t upset. 
Great  job  for  frisky  horses.  Can  turn  around  anywhere. 

Cnerial  Features  For  Ladies— Easy  access.  No  danger  for  driver.  Avoid  runaways.  Flexi- 
ble gear.  Simple,  very  strong  and  easy  rider  No  one  should  think  of  buying  a buggy 
investigating.  One  man  says:  '1  would  pay  350.00  extra  if  I had  to  -you  don  t hare  to.  Write 

to-day  for  our  catalogue  w.th  cuts,  photographs  and  prices.  1 1 b rKtt, 

Kansas  City  Vehicle  Co.,  Manufacturers.,  108A  Stockyards  Station,  Kansis  City,  U.  S.  A. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  | ITlV>fDCO  »nd  BUILDING 
MONEY  ON  LUlVlDE/IX  SUPPLIES 

Our  lumber  Is  new  and  up  to  the  standard  of  manufacture.  We  can  sell  you 
Brick,  Lime,  Cement,  anything  in  Mill-Work— Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Roofing  Papers, 
Plaster  Board.  Hardware  and  Paints. 

We  ship  to  anyone — Farmer.  Contractor  or  Owner  who  builds  himself. 

We  can  ship  by  local  freight  or  by  car  load  lots.  We  are  prompt  shippers  and 
guarantee  everything  we  ship. 

Write  U*  for  Prices  and  SAVE  MONEY 

THE  BUILDERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

McPherson  & euclid  avenues  st.  louis 


The  Best  Agricultural  Sprays  in  the  World  are  the 

, PURE  PARIS  GREEN  for  Chewing  Insects. 

Lion  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  for  Rot,  Blight  and  Mildew. 

__  ...  y CALIFORNIA  WASH  for  San  Jose  Scale. 

Brand  / KEROSENE  EMULSION  for  Sucking  Insects.  Lice. 

I ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  for  Chewing  Insects. 

Put  up  in  convenient  sizes,  and  at  Right  Prices.  Send  for  our  booklet.  When. 
Why  and  How  to  Spray.  Mention  this  paper. 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Sprays  In  the  U.  8. 


Hauber  Cooperage  Co. 

Apple  Barrels,  Second-Hand  Whiskey  and  Cider 
Barrels  and  Kegs;  Apple  Boxes,  Berry  Boxes  and 
Crates  and  Baskets. 

Staves,  Heading  and  Hoops  and  Coopers’  Sup- 
plies. Place  your  orders  early. 

Hauber  Cooperage  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 


The  first  carload  of  tomatoes  ship- 
ped from  Jacksonville,  Texas,  this  sea- 
son sold  for  $2  per  crate,  f.  o.  b.  ship- 


ping point.  This  is  the  highest  price 
on  record.  Last  year  the  first  carload 
sold  for  $1.65  per  crate. 


sm  the  fruit-grower,  st.  Joseph,  Missouri 


Monthly  Pago 
Five 


Crop  Reports  For  July  1 

Van  Buren,  Ark. — Peach  crop  is  fine 
around  here,  trees  being  loaded  with 
fruit— C.  J.  S. 

Bentonville,  Ark. — Raspberries  and 
blackberries  good.  Grapes  about  half 
crop.  Peaches  in  most  places  are  good, 
but  a failure  in  many  localities.  Ap- 
ples are  very  promising — Ben  Davis 
orchards  a little  shy,  but  most  kind  are 
full  enough  and  of  good  quality. — 
I.  B.  L. 

Grand  Junction,  Col. — Manager  Moore 
of  the  shipping  associations  here  esti- 
mates that  a full  crop  of  fruit  would 
mean  that  3,000  carloads  would  be  ship- 
ped from  this  place,  Clifton,  Fruita  and 
Palisade.  This  year’s  crop  is  estimated 
to  amount  to  200  to  300  cars  of  peaches, 
200  to  300  cars  of  pears,  and  600  to  800 
cars  of  apples,  or  a total  of  about  1,- 
200  cars. 

Blue  Lakes,  Idaho  — Strawberries 
good — other  small  fruits  promise  well. 
We  have  an  extra  good  crop  of  all 
fruits  except  peaches,  apricots  and 
sweet  cherries. — I.  B.  P. 

Kinmundy,  111. — The  strawberry  crop 
is  fair,  but  other  small  fruits  are  poor. 
Very  few  apples  but  we  have  promise 
of  a good  peach  crop — 75  per  cent  of  a 
full  crop. — A.  V.  S. 

Clayton,  Ills.— R aspberries  and 
blackberries  good.  Grapes  extra  good. 
Peaches  and  other  stone  fruits  are  poor. 
Apples  promise  about  ten  per  cent  of 
a crop. — G.  A.  S. 

Centralia,  Ills. — Strawberries  25  to 
50  per  cent  of  crop,  one  week  late  in 
ripening.  Blackberries  promise  an 
abundant  crop.  Peaches  50  to  75  per 
cent  of  crop.  No  cherries.  Early  ap- 
ples and  Ben  Davis  very  light — 5 to  10 
per  cent  of  crop  with  the  exception  of 
Blush,  Lowell  and  Wealthy — good  crop 
Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan,  Yorks,  Rome 
Beauty  and  some  others  50  to  75  per 


Last  month  we  offer- 
ed our  Grape  Vines 
through  these  columns 
to  the  Nurserymen. 
This  month  we  beg  all 
that  intend  to  plant, 
and  have  no  reliable 
nurseryman  or  dealer  in 
their  neighborhood,  to 
write  us  at  once,  even 
if  you  only  want  a few 
vines.  Uncle  Sam’s  post- 
age rates  on  live  plants 
are  reasonable,  we  pay 
the  postage. 

Our  Grape  Vines  are 
I bound  to  make  a good 
growth  now  every  year. 
This  is  a cut  that  we 
used  in  the  local  papers 
after  the  drought  of 
1901.  (At  that  time  we 
were  doing  a local  busi- 
ness, now  our  Vines  go 
over  the  entire  United 
States.  Idaho  was  our 
best  mail  shipment  state 
last  year. 

This  cut  is  of  no  value 
to  us  any  longer.  We 
have  bought  a gasoline 
engine  and  irrigate  if 
necessary  day  and  night. 

Come  and  see  us. 
When  in  Hermann  call 
us  up  by  phone  and  we 
will  send  a buggy  for 
you.  Or  write  today; 
we  should  have  your 
address  and  you  should 
have  our  Price  List. 


Hermann  Grape  Nurseries 

ED.  KEMPER  & CO.,  Proprietors 

HERMANN,  MO. 


Just  the  Thing  for 

WATER  SUPPLY 

No  water  rent,  yet  all  the 
city  conveniences;  pumps 
water  for  irrigation  or 
any  other  water  supply, 
without  cost.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

J.  M.  KLINE,  Beavertown.Pa. 


Early  Apples 
and  Peaches 

We  want  large  quantities  of  early 
Apples,  Peaches,  Cherries,  Plums 
and  Pears.  Get  in  touch  with  us. 
Tell  us  what  you  will  have. 

MYERS,  WEIL  & CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Cherry  Trees 

The  demand  for  our  one-year  Cherry  Trees 
has  been  so  great  and  the  quality  so  satis- 
factory that  our  supply  was  exhausted  last 
fall.  However,  we  want  you  to  keep  us  in 
mind,  and  do  not  forget  that  for  fall  of  1907 
we  will  have  a greater  supply  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  want  to  get  In  touch  with  all  who 
contemplate  planting  Cherry  trees  next  fall. 
Our  prices  may  not  be  the  lowest,  but  we 
know  we  have  the  best  the  market  affords. 

For  spring  we  have  Peach,  Plum,  Baby 
Rambler  Roses  and  other  stock.  A fine  lot 
of  Kansas  Raspberry  plants  at  a bargain. 

PECAN  TREES — For  Fall  of  1907  we  will 
be  prepared  to  supply  all  the  best  sorts  of 
paper  shell  pecans  from  our  branch  nursery 
at  Monticello,  Florida. 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS,  Vincennes,  Indiana 


cent  of  crop.  Ben  Davis  In  blocks  by 
themselves  are  a failure  but  when 
crossed  with  other  varieties  are  a good 
crop.  A Ben  Davis  row  adjoining  a 
Jonathan  row  Is  usually  full  crop. — 
W.  S.  P. 

Centralia,  Ills, — Good  crop  of  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries;  peaches  50 
per  cent;  no  cherries  or  plums;  Ben 
Davis  10  per  cent  or  less — Jonathan, 
Grimes,  Rome  Beauty,  Yorks,  Wine  San 
and  some  others  50  to  100  per  cent. 
Few  early  apples.  The  June  drop  nas 
been  heavy  on  most  varieties. — W.  S.  P. 

Hamilton,  Ills.  — We  have  a fair 
strawberry  crop,  but  few  round  here 
will  be  late.  Some  gooseberries  and 
currants.  Grapes,  peaches  and  other 
stone  fruits  hurt  by  frost.  A total  fail- 
ure. Apples  almost  a total  failure. 
This  is  the  worst  season  on  record 
after  the  early  prospects. — H.  D.  B. 

Murphysboro,  Ills. — Raspberries  and 
blackberries  now  ripe — good  corn 
Peaches  75  per  cent  of  a crop — no  El- 
bertas.  Apples — Rome  Beauty  and  win- 
ter varieties  about  25  per  cent — quali- 
ty not  good. — G.  W.  L. 

Jerseyville,  Ills. — Late  or  winter  ap- 
ples are  scarce.  Early  apples  promise 
only  fair  crop.  Considerable  drop  and 
scab  very  abundant. — I.  D.  S. 

Savoy,  Ills. — Raspberries  and  black- 
berries a good  crop.  Grapes  poor.  Ap- 
ples are  very  poor,  not  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  a crop. — R.  L.  D. 

Lawrence,  Ind. — Berries,  only  a small 
crop.  Promise  of  a full  crop  of  grapes. 
Peaches  irregular — other  stone  fruits 
a failure.  Many  apples  blighted  so 
as  to  drop  excessively — scab  bad. 

Salisaw,  Ind.  Ty. — No  grapes,  black- 
berries or  raspberries.  Peaches  fine — 
will  ripen  about  July  15th.  Plums  ru- 
ined by  worms — no  apples. — W.  W.  W. 

Vincennes,  Ind. — Blackberries  good; 
raspberries  poor;  grapes  good;  peaches 
small  crop;  Ben  Davis  apples  small 
crop.  Varieties  fair  to  very  good.— 
H.  M.  S.  & Sons. 

Villisca,  Iowa- — The  blackberries  and 
raspberries  were  not  injured.  Grapes 
are  grown  here  for"  shipment  to  home 
and  local  markets  only.  Peaches  are 
practically  all  killed.  There  will  be  no 
apples.  We  don't  know  what  will  be- 
come of  the  dealer. — H.  S.  A. 

Hamburg,  Iowa — We  have  prospects 
for  a good  crop  of  raspberries  and 
blackberries.  Grapes  80  per  cent  of  a 
full  crop.  No  cherries,  plums  or  cur- 
rants. Apples  look  better  than  at  time 
of  last  report.  Will  be  probably  15  per 
cent  of  a full  crop — some  orchards  will 
show  25  per  cent. — J.  M.  B. 

Edwardsville,  Kan. — Raspberries  will 
be  about  half  crop.  Blackberries  are 
fine.  Apples,  peaches  and  other  stone 
fruits  none.— E,  T. 

Holton,  Kans. — Raspberries  10  to  50 
per  cent  and  blackberries  100  per  cent. 
Grapes  are  very  scarce.  Apples,  peaches 
and  other  stone  fruits  destroyed. 
Plants  and  trees  of  all  kinds  are  in  a 
very  thrifty  condition. — F.  W.  D. 

Rosedale,  Kans. — Blackberries  are  O. 
K.  but  raspberries  are  badly  Injured. 
Some  of  the  late  grapes  promise  a full 
crop.  I find  quite  a few  of  my  trees 
injured,  especially  cherry  and  peaches. 
Strawberries  nearly  gone — about  25 
per  cent  of  a crop. — F.  H. 

Brandenburg,  Ky. — Full  crop  of  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries — half  crop  of 
grapes  and  one-fourth  crop  of  peaches. 
Apples  about  10  per  cent;  most  of  that 
inferior.  The  late  freezes  ruined  the 
best  prospects  for  fruit  we  have  had 
for  years. — J.  R.  W. 

Amherst,  Mass.— Raspberries  and 
blackberries  medium  and  light;  grapes 
are  all  right,  but  peaches  are  all  gone. 
Plums  and  cherries  are  all  o.  k.  Apples 
medium  to  light. — F.  A.  W. 

Brimfield,  Mass. — The  peach  buds 
are  all  killed.  Plums,  cherries  and 
sweet  and  sour  apples  are  giving 
promise  of  a full  crop.  I never  saw  the 
apple  trees  so  full  as  they  are  now. 
The  currant  bushes  are  all  full.  Black 
and  red  raspberries  are  all  killed. 
Some  grapes  were  frozen  but  have  a 
promise  of  a good  crop.  Pears  full. — 
O.  L S. 

South  Haven,  Mich. — One-half  crop 
of  strawberries.  Frost  and  ice  on  May 
28th.  Strawberries  ripened  three  weeks 
late.  Other  small  fruits  are  very  poor. 
Most  of  the  old  grape  vines  are  dead  to 
the  roots.  Have  promise  of  one-eighth 
of  a peach  crop  in  some  loealities,  but 
none  here.  Apples,  pears,  plums  and 
cherries  promise  one-half  crop.  The 
late  some  hurt;  all  blooms  out  at  that 
time.  All  young  fruit  is  doing  fine. — 
F.  F.  F. 

Watervliet,  Mich. — No  raspberries, 
blackberries,  grapes  or  peaches.  The 
apple  crop  is  light — about  35  per  cent 
of  crop.  A few  of  the  winter  apples 
that  did  not  bear  last  year  have  fruit. 
The  Duchess  will  have  a fair  crop. — 
R.  H.  S. 

Columbus,  Mo. — We  apparently  have 
a full  crop  of  blackberries  and  rasp- 
berries. The  grapes  have  recovered 
wonderfully  from  the  freeze — 40  to  50 
per  cent  of  crop.  The  peaches  are 
practically  all  gone.  No  plums  or  other 
stone  fruits.  There  are  only  a few  ap- 
ples left.  The  few  peaches  that  es- 
caped the  freeze  are  destroyed  by  our- 
culio. — J.  C.  W. 

Koshkonong,  M,o. — -Raspberries  and 
blackberries  about  90  per  cent  of  crop: 
grapes  75  per  cent;  peaches  20  per  cent 
and  other  stone  fruits  10  per  cent. 
Apples  15  per  cent.  Too  much  rain  all 
spring  for  what  fruit  we  have  left. — 
T.  M.  C. 

Oregon.  Mo. — Raspberries  and  black- 
berries 75  per  cent  of  crop  and  grapes 
30  per  cent.  No  peaches  or  other  stone 
fruits.  Orchards  looking  fine  in  foli- 
age.— N.  F.  M. 

LaPlata.  Mo. — We  have  promise  of  a 
full  crop  of  berries,  but  very  few 
grapes  and  practically  no  apples, 
peaches  or  other  stone  fruits. — J.  E.  M. 

Neosho,  Mo. — Raspberries  about  all 
killed.  Blackberries  fair.  Not  enough 
peaches  for  home  consumption.  Plums. 


cherries  and  apples  practically  all 
killed.  Have  Just  finished  gathering 
about  three-fourths  crop  of  strawber- 
ries— 99  cars  shipped  from  this  point — 
J.  H.  C. 

Richards,  Mo. — The  Raspberries  and 
blackberries  75  to  80  per  cent.  No  ap- 
ples, peaches  or  other  stone  fruits. — 
W.  H.  B. 

Lebanon,  Mo. — We  will  have  one-half 
crop  of  blackberries  and  25  per  cent  of 
grapes.  No  apples,  peaches  or  other 
stone  fruits. — A.  T.  N. 

Tecumseh,  Neb. — Grapes,  raspberries 
and  blackberries  about  one-half  crop. 
Scarcely  any  apples  or  peaches  or  in 
fact,  fruit  of  any  kind. — W.  G.  S. 

Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. — Raspberries  and 
blackberries  very  good.  Grapes  were 
injured  by  late  frost.  Peaches  about  50 
per  cent  of  crop;  other  stone  fruits  are 
abundant.  Apples  about  one-half  crop. 
Heavy  June  drop  but  not  so  bad  in 
orchards  well  cultivated  and  sprayed. 

— C.  O.  B. 

Aztec,  N.  M. — San  Juan  county  will 
have  a good  crop  of  apples  and  cher- 
ries and  a fair  crop  of  peaches  this 
year.  Our  people  need  The  Fruit- 
Grower. — E.  P.  W. 

Halls  Corners,  N.  Y. — Grapes  fair — 
no  peaches;  other  stone  fruits  light. 
Apples  not  over  50  per  cent  of  full 
crop. — T.  B.  W. 

Penn-Yan,  N.  Y. — Raspberries  and 
blackberries  in  bloom — look  well.  The 
outlook  for  grapes  is  good.  Peaches 
a total  failure.  Apples  have  not  set 
as  well  as  usual.  Many  predict  much 
dropping.  The  foliage  looks  bad  on 
many  orchards. — R.  L.  E. 

Sodus,  N.  Y. — Throughout  this  sec- 
tion apple  trees  bloomed  full,  and  pros- 
pects indicate  a good  crop,  if  the 
weather  continues  favorable  for  the 
development  of  fruit. 

Webster,  N.  Y. — -Apple  prospects  are 
promising,  although  yield  of  Baldwins 
will  not  be  as  heavy  as  last  year. 

Wolcott,  N.  Y. — Indications  point  to 
a good  apple  crop;  trees  blossomed 
full. 

Albion,  N.  Y. — While  the  crop  of 
Baldwin  apples  will  be  smaller  than  the 
crop  of  last  year,  other  varieties  show 
up  even  better,  and  prospects  indicate 
a good  yield  generally. 

Ontario  Center,  N.  Y. — Apple  pros- 
pects are  good.  Indications  point  to 
good  crops  of  plums  and  quinces,  about 
one-half  crop  of  pears  and  one-third 
crop  of  peaches. 

Gasport,  N.  Y. — Strawberries  good — - 
ten  days  late  in  ripening.  Cherries, 
grapes  and  peaches  light.  Apples  80 
to  85  per  cent.  While  it  is  early  to 
give  percentages  on  apples,  “Western 
New  York”  had  a heavy  blossom.  Late 
reports  are  favorable. — C.  B.  S. 

Perry,  Ohio — Raspberries  and  black- 
berries good.  Peaches  and  other  stone 
fruits  very  poor.  Apples  one-fourth 
crop. — F.  D.  G. 

Rockwood,  Ohio — Few  raspberries; 
fair  crop  of  blackberries;  grapes  good; 
no  peaches  or  stone  fruits  of  any  kind; 
apples  from  10  to  50  per  cent  of  crop — 
a good  many  damaged  by  hail  a month 
ago.  Some  odd  varieties  promise  a 
good  crop. — U.  T.  C. 

Guthrie,  Okla. — Grapes  generally  less 
than  half  a crop,  though  in  a few  vine- 
yards little  over  this,  while  in  others 
none  worth  gathering.  Peaches  still 
bid  fairly  well;  Elbertas  will  ripen 
about  July  20  to  25,  though  the  yield 
will  not  be  as  heavy  as  earlier  antici- 
pations fixed  it.  Apples  look  well,  our 
in  some  orchards  show  evidence  of  the 
effect  of  the  March  hail.  At  the  time 
this  hail  fell  the  pebbles  were  small 
and  it  was  thought  little  harm  was 
done,  but  as  the  fruit  developed  the 
effects  became  more  noticeable. — .1. 
C.  J. 

Yucon,  Okla. — Strawberries  one-fifth 
— other  small  fruits  good.  Peaches 
and  other  stone  fruits  very  poor— 
there  being  no  cherries.  Apples  about 
one-half.  The  season  is  very  bad  on 
all  fruits.  Frost,  freeze  and  too  much 
rain  and  cloudy  weather. — A.  S.  P. 

Milton,  Ore. — Strawberries,  peaches, 
prunes  and  apples  are  all  good.  The 
growers  are  giving  them  more  atten- 
tion this  year  than  ever  before. — W. 
C.  H. 

Hood  River,  Ore. — Strawberries,  80,000 
crates;  cherries,  2,000  10-lb.  boxes. 

The  apples  were  not  injured  by  the 
frost  had  a heavy  yield  ast  year  so 
will  have  about  two-thirds  as  many 
this  year. — E.  H.  S. 

Hood  River,  Ore. — Apples  about  100.- 
000  boxes,  all  varieties;  not  hurt  by 
frost  had  a heavy  yield  last  year  so 
which  was  a very  heavy  yield. — E.  H.  S. 

Ashland,  Ore. — The  strawberry  crop 
is  pretty  good.  Began  ripening  May 
15th  and  will  last  until  the  latter  part 
of  June.  The  prospect  for  other  small 
fruits  is  fair.  Some  varieties  of  peach- 
es will  require  thinning.  Alpricots. 
plums  and  prunes  are  good.  The  apple 
crop  will  be  fair. — R.  G. 

Grants  Pass  Ore. — Thousands  of  acres 
are  being  set  to  apples  epars  and 
peaches  every  year  and  in  the  immed- 
iate vicinity  of  Grants  Pass  there  will 
be  at  least  100  acres  set  to  grapes.  The 
fruit  crop  will  be  about  75  per  cent  o i 
last  year's  crop  in  this  vicinity  but  the 
quality  will  be  better  owing  to  better 
care  of  the  trees. — G.  H.  P. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Raspberries  and 
blackberries  uninjured;  grapes  in  full 
bloom— full  crop  set;  peaches  variable 
— prospect  of  half  a crop;  other  stone 
fruits  the  same.  Apples  three-fourths 
crop  set.  June  drop  is  just  beginning. 
— G.  H. 

Tidal,  Pa. — There  will  be  a large 
crop  of  raspberries  and  blackberries. 
Peaches  and  other  stone  fruits  scarce. 
Apples  medium.  Apples,  pears  and 
stone  fruits  will  be  scarce  on  account 
of  frost. — R.  F.  S. 

Winchester,  Tenn. — Very  few  peaches 
— not  over  10  per  cent  of  a crop.  Ap- 
ples not  over  half  a crop.  The  annual 
increase  in  bearing  trees  will  likely 
make  the  crop  equal  to  any  we  have 
had  in  quantity. 

Crockett  Depot,  Va. — We  will  have 
about  half  an  apple  crop.  All  the  stone 
fruit  is  killed.  The  raspberry  crop  was 
fine. — W.  E.  S. 
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Shredded 
Cattle  Manure 

IS  FOR  THE 

FRUIT  GROWER 
AND  GARDENER 

It  strengthens,  invigorates  and 
restores  the  vitality  to  the  soil  dur- 
ing the  blossoming  and  fruiting 
season  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and 
plants. 

Manufactured  from  selected  fresh 
cleanings  direct  from  the  paved 
pens  of  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards. 
Absolutely  pure;  no  dirt  or  rubbish; 
no  long  straw  or  bedding;  dry  and 
clean  as  grain;  easily  and  cheaply 
handled  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Weight  and  bulk  is  reduced  to 
the  minimum,  leaving  only  the  val- 
uable and  efficient  properties  of 
cattle  manure.  A concentrated  pro- 
duct that  makes  crops  grow  and  re- 
news the  mechanical  conctruction 
of  the  soil  which  is  highly  im- 
portant because  it  is  lasting.  It 
makes  humus,  the  all  important 
foundation  material  without  which 
the  soil  cannot  retain  its  growing 
power. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES 
$12.00  per  ton  in  bags  or  $10.00 
per  ton  in  carloads  of  15  to  25 
tons  in  bulk  F.  O.  B.  Chicago. 
These  prices  good  for  shipments 
before  Sept.  1st  only.  Write  us 
today. 

THE  PULVERIZED  MANURE  CO. 

22  Exchange  Avenue 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

For  Irrigated 
Orchards 

to  cultivate  properly 

There  Is  only  one  Disc  Harrow  made  that 
will  hold  the  ground  perfectly  level;  that  is 
the  Double  Action  Cutaway  Extension. 


Our  Disc  Plows  and  other  Cutaway  Tools 
are  wonders. 


Cutaway  Orchard  or  Farm  Harrow  with 
Extension  Head.  Reversible;  also 
One-Horse  Size. 


Tree  Bales  and  Box  Clamps  and  other 

tools  for  Nurserymen.  Speer  Grafting  Ma- 
chine. Bragg  Tree  Digger,  etc.  Best  pointed 
and  Step  Ladders.  My  Economy  Bolster 
Springs  for  your  wagon,  cheapest  and  most 
serviceable.  Rhodes’  Pruning  Shears  and 
Saws.  Otwell  Tree  Paint.  O.  K.  Veneer 
Tree  Protectors,  Cider  Mills  and  Presses,  all 
sizes,  Spraying  Outfits,  Wilson  Picking 
Bags,  etc.  Can  start  you  in  the  Canning 
Business  on  a Paying  Basis  for  Home  or 
Farm.  If  you  are  up-to-date  and  want  to 
keep  posted  on  the  good  and  valuable  things 
for  orchardists  and  fruit-growers,  send  for 
my  circulars. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  General  Agent, 
Box  300,  Kinmundy,  HI. 

BITTER 
= ROT= 

is  a deadly  foe  to  both  tree  and 
fruit.  Prepare  for  a thorough  July 
spraying  by  getting  a 

Wallace  Power  Sprayer 

Made  in  all  styles. 

WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO.,  Champaign,  111. 
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Vacant-Lot  Gardening 


School  gardening,  as  directed  by  the 
educational  boards  of  the  larger  cities 
has  become  a most  important  factor 
in  the  life  of  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not 
be  long  before  all  the  school  boards  of 
both  cities  and  towns  will  recognize 
its  great  usefulness  and  adopt  some 
means  to  further  its  cause. 

In  Reading,  Pa._  the  school  board 


has  not  taken  hold  of  it,  but  the  city, 
nevertheless,  has  some  of  the  finest 
school  gardens  in  the  state,  which  was 
made  possible  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
generosity  of  private  citizens,  especi- 
ally Mr.  William  McCormick,  of  one 
of  the  leading  afternoon  papers  in  the 
city.  Mr.  McCormick  does  not  only 
give  his  spare  time  to  the  school  gar- 
den work,  but  he  helps  them  to  lay 
plans  for  the  different  gardens.  Every 
evening  at  4 o’clock,  he  could  be  seen 
on  the  grounds,  always  busy,  picking 
stones,  shoveling  earth  or  distribut- 
ing seeds.  His  great  enthusiasm  in 
the  work  has  aroused  activity  in  hun- 
dreds of  little  minds,  who  otherwise 
would  be  idle  in  this  city  of  100,000 
inhabitants,  and  they  are  always  on 
hand  during  week  days  after  4 o’clock 
and  on  Saturday  afternoons,  when  not 
only  work  is  done,  but  also  physical 
exercise  is  taken. 

Within  the  next  few  years  the  little 
city  farmer  is  going  to  be  recognized 
in  the  crusade  against  ugliness — that 
ugliness  of  the  barren  city  lots,  which 
are  so  hideous  to  the  more  enchanting 
surroundings.  Not  only  Reading,  but 
hundreds  of  similar  cities  and  smaller 
towns,  used  to  have  unattractive 
dumping  grounds,  unimproved  lots 
which  were  an  eyesore  to  every  one, 
yielding  an  annual  crop  of  weeds, 
while  under  the  skill  of  little  hands 
they  might  have  brought  forth  fruit- 
ful results  in  berries  and  vegetables. 
We  have  had  writers  galore,  and  nu- 
merous lectures  on  city  platforms, 
telling  City  Councils  how  to  beautify 
their  wealthy  cities.  The  talk  in  most 
cases  was  to  idle  ears,  and  the  tiny 
little  ears,  still  untrained  to  the  speech 
of  those  theoretical  lecturers,  had 
sense  enough  in  them,  to  hear  what  it 
meant,  and  pluck  enough  to  attempt 
in  a small  way,  what  their  older  fath- 
ers and  brothers  lacked  courage  to  do. 
They  stepped  forward  and  made  a 


GIRLS  ENTERED  INTO  THE  GARDENIN’ 

city  beautiful  and  reaped  their  pock- 
etful of  pennies,  much  to  their  own 
credit,  with  the  practical  assistance 
of  one  or  two  persons,  like  was  the 
case  in  Reading,  where  William  Mc- 


Cormick proved  to  be  the  children’s 
friend  and  there  is  not  a boy  in  the 
city  that  will  not  tip  his  hat  or  cap  to 
Mr.  McCormick  when  he  passes  them, 
or  call  out  a happy  morning  greeting 
to  their  most  trusted  friend. 

For  the  children  of  Reading,  garden- 
ing has  all  the  fascination  of  novelty 
for  them  and  the  interest  they  have 
shown  has  pleased  their  promoters. 
Usuallly  they  are  given  the  entire 
proceeds  derived  from  the  'products 
they  produce,  which  is  often  of  no  in- 
considerable value.  Further,  the  ben- 
efit they  derive  from  being  employed 


at  a healthy  outdoor  occupation,  rath- 
er than  running  the  streets  in  idle- 
ness and  getting  in  all  manner  of 
mischief,  proves  a sufficient  reason 
to  encourage  the  city  fathers  and  city 
officials  all  over  the  Union,  that  city 
farming  on  city  lots  among  city  chil- 
dren is  a benefit  in  many  ways.  This 
is  not  all.  It  instills  into  them  habits 
of  thrift  and  industry  and  will  be  sure 


to  do  much  towards  making  the  little 
folks  useful,  self-supporting  men  and 
women. 

What  Is  Planted  in  the  Gardens. 

This  is  the  second  year  for  the 
Reading  city  gardens.  They  were 
started  in  the  spring  of  1906  on  a 
beautiful  April  day,  when  with  stakes 


G WORK  THE  SAME  AS  THE  BOYS 

and  measuring  lines  Mr.  McCormick 
assisted  some  thirty  boys  and  girls  to 
start  the  miniature  farms.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  children  seemed  to  pos- 
sess in  some  degree  the  thrifty  in- 


stincts of  a real  farmer,  which  was 
shown  by  the  way  they  dug,  hoed  and 
shoveled  in  their  plots.  It  was  also 
evident  in  the  way  they  measured 
the  rows,  and  in  the  manner  they 
planted  beans,  peas,  carrots,  musk- 
melons,  radishes  and  lettuce. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  ac- 
tion there  were  only  fifty  gardens, 
each  10x30  feet  in  size.  But  the  de- 
mand became  so  great  that  before  the 
summer  was  half  over  there  were  83 
garden  plots  on  the  unimproved  city 
property,  and  even  then,  there  were 
others  awaiting  to  be  assigned  space. 

Those  little  busy  gardeners  were 
school  children  and  club  boys,  who 
during  school  hours  were  working 
hard  at  their  school  desks,  or  the  club 
boys  were  just  as  busy  at  various 
trades  they  were  trying  to  learn. 
Thus  they  farmed — only  at  odd  hours 
— after  school  periods  and  on  Satur- 
days, with  the  possible  assistance  of 
a few  grown-ups. 

Twenty  feet  of  each  garden  was 
used  for  vegetables,  and  the  remain- 
ing ten  feet,  for  flowers,  stocks,  candy- 
tuft, marigolds  nasturtiums,  China 
pinks,  phlox  and  poppies,  with  bor- 
ders of  mignonette  for  the  girls,  and 
sweet  alyssum  for  the  boys. 

It  matters  little  where  a school  gar- 
den is  started,  there  is  going  to  be 
some  “up-hill”  work  about  it.  Read- 
ing had  the  same  experience.  They 
had  to  contend  with  bugs,  thieves, 
and  many  other  obstacles.  Naturally, 
there  were  some  discouragements. 
First  the  storms  did  a good  deal  of 
damage,  but  twice  only  were  there 
washouts.  Willing  hands  had  matters 
righted  in  quick  order,  and  with  the 
deep  paths  dug  around  the  garden 
plots  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  firm- 
ly rooted,  the  trouble  lessened.  But 
the  Biblical  combination  of  weeds  to 
choke  and  thieves  to  break  through 
and  steal,  were  not  wanting.  But  save 


for  a few  backsliders,  who  dropped 
out  at  an  early  stage  of  the  work — 
with  their  places  filled  immediately 
by  more  earnest  workers — they  all 
kept  up  the  interest  until  the  last 
flower  was  picked,  and  everybody 
started  the  1907  season  with  renewed 
energy  and  on  a much  greater  scale. 

Berks  county,  in  which  Reading  Is 
located,  is  noted  for  its  fertile  soil, 
and  the  unimproved  lots  had  fertile 
soil.  Everything  was  kept  in  good 
order  by  the  “stick-to-it”  little  farm- 
ers. They  had  a little  tent  on  the 
premises  where  the  tools  were  stored 
and  the  seeds  kept,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a circular  flower  bed,  with 
a large  flag  at  one  side  from  which 
were  unfurled  every  morning  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

This  year  they  are  not  so  handi- 
capped with  thieves,  as  they  have 
found  a means  to  combat  them  and 
give  publicity  to  their  wayfaring 
deeds,  which  prevented  practically  all 
the  thieving. 

During  1906  the  flower  part  of  gar- 
dening was  the  most  attractive  to  the 
girls  and  while  they  had  flowers  on 
some  plots  as  late  as  the  Sth  of  No- 
vember, the  garden  plots  this  year  are 
fairly  blooming  with  roses  and  all 
kinds  of  flowers,  which  are  often 
plucked  by  the  kind  little  hands  and 
carried  to  the  hospitals  of  the  cities, 
where  many  a weary  heart  has  been 
made  happy  by  its  sweet  scent  and  its 
bright  color. 

Gardens  Must  Be  Planned  Beforehand. 

In  ai1  city  garden  work  in  the  East 
it  has  been  discovered  that  it  is  a good 
plan  to  provide  the  children  with  some 
sort  of  theoretical  instruction  before 


READING  CHILDREN  AT  WORK  IN  THEIR  GARDENS  ON  VACANT  CITY  LOTS 


ONE  OF  THE  FLOWER  GARDENS  MADE  BY  THE  CHILDREN 


Why  not 
have  the  best? 

The  Victor  costs  no  more  than  | 
any  other  talking  machine — is  I 
that  news  to  you  ? You  know  it 
is  the  best,  and  you  know  that  | 
sooner  or  later  you  will  want  a 

VICTOR 

Why  don’t  you  get  a Victor 
now  ? Your  nearest  dealer  is  I 
glad  to  sell  the  Victor  on  the  | 
pay-by-the-week  plan. 

$10  to  $100.  Ask  your  | 
dealer,  or  write  to  us. 

The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co 

Box  ee  Camden  H J 


The  Hawkeye 

TreeProtectors 

willprotectyouryoungtrees 
against  Rabbits,  Mice,  in 
fact  ALL  Kinds  of  tree 
gnawers  as  well  as  Sunscald, 
Blistering,  at  a cost  of  a frac- 
tion of  a cent  per  tree.  It 
will  protect  as  long  as  the 
tree  needs  protection.  It 
ALWAYS  gives  SATIS- 
FACTION. 

PRICES: 

100  Protectors  . . $ .75 
1000  Protectors  . .5.00 

Sample  and  Circular  FREE.  PROMPT  Shipment. 

Burlington  Basket  Company 

BURLINGTON,  IOWA 


FARM  POWER 


WITTE 


Portable 
Gasoline  Engine 


■ enables  you  to  move  the  power  to  the 
I work.  Used  indoors  or  out.  No  sparks  or 
name  to  ignite  stacks  or  buildings. 

Electric  igniter.  I 
I Economical,  Labor-  L 
Saving, Simple, Safe. 

Get  the  facte,  free,  f 
Witte  Iron 
Works  Cos 

W.  5th  StJ 

Kansas  City*  flo*  f 
Send  tor  catalog  P 


Nurserymen’s 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  or- 
der will  convince  you  of  their  superior- 
ity. Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BALES' VS^v  HAY 


Say  “Baler  Book*’  on  a postal  to  us  and  we 
will  send  you  free  a book  telling  the  results  of 
our  experience  since  lfct>7  making  hay  presses. 
You  want  protit.  so  should  spend  a penny  to 
learn  about  our  Gem  Full  (.  irele  Steel  Baler  and 
how  we  save  you  about  $-5  in  price  and  sell  you 
a press  which  will  save  you  as  much  more  each 
year  in  repairs  and  do  the  most  work.  Patent 
power  head,  short  trip  lever  arms,  long  plung- 
er stroke  with  quick  rebound,  large  feed  open- 
for  each  round  of  the 
vantages  of  our  presses. 


I- ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  DESIGNS,  ALL  STEEL 
I Handsome  — cheaper  than 
wood— more  durable.  Special 
prices  to  churches  and  ceme- 
teries. Don’t  bny  a fence  until 
vou  get  our  free  catalogue. 
Kokomo  Fence  Machine  Co., 
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Help  the  Horse 

No  article  is  more  useful  l/'j- 
about  the  stable  than  M ica  » /M 
Axle  Grease.  Put  a little  on 
the  spindles  before  you  “hook 
up”— it  will  help  the  horse,  and 
bring  the  load  home  quicker. 

MICA  AXLE 
GREASE 

wears  well—  better  than  any 
other  grease.  Coats  the  axle 
with  a hard,  smooth  surface  of 
powdered  mica  which  reduces 
friction.  Ask  the  dealer  for 
Mica  Axle  Grease. 

STANDARD  ON.  COMPANY 

Incorporated  . 


For  Handling  & Shipping 
Fruits  & Vegetables 


You  can  get  nothing  stronger  and 
cheaper  than  this  crate,  made  out  of 
hardwood  slats. 


Price  of  open  crate,  K.  I).,  12c  per 

crate,  $10  per  100. 

Price  of  closed  crate,  for  shipping:,  K.  D., 
14c  per  crate,  $12  per  100. 

We  make  Climax  Grape  and  Peach 
Baskets,  Bushel  Baskets  with  covers, 
etc. 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  COMPANY, 
Burlington,  Iowa. 


BOXES 


Single  1000  $3.00 

6,000  to  10,000  lots,  per  1,000 2.76 

Crates,  per  100  8.00 

Berry  Box  Tacks,  >4  lb 15 

Berry  Box  Tacks,  % lb 25 

Berry  Box  Tacks,  1 lb 40 

Crate  Nalls,  per  lb 10 

Magnetic  Hammers  25 


Berry  Boxes  come  600  to  the  bundle. 
Crates  10  in  a bundle. 

Send  Postoffice  Order. 

HARNDEN  SEED  CO.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BERRY  BOXES 

Cider  Barrels  and  Kegs.  Baskets  of  all 
kinds,  and  all  styles  of  Frnlt  Packages. 
Send  list  of  what  you  want,  and  let  us 
quote  prices. 


J.  A.  SCHROER  G CO.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 


The  Progressive  Orchardlsts  use  It  ae  It’s 
as  good  as  any  rake  anywhere  and  best  of 
all  In  Orchards  and  on  rough  ground.  Low 
Wheels.  High  Head.  Spring  Lift.  Double 
Tongue  or  Shafts.  Write  for  prices. 

ST.  JOSEPH  PLOW  CO.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Nebraska  Grown 

American  Plum,  European 
Plum,  Apple,  Pear,  Peach 
and  Cherry  Trees. 

Large  stock  of  Shade  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Snowball,  Syringa 
Spirea,  Deutzia,  etc.  <]fForest  Tree 
Seedlings.  Well  graded  and  prices 
right.  Send  list  of  wants  to 

YOUNGERS  6 CO.,  Geneva,  Neb. 


Montross  Metal  Shingles  last 
a lifetime  without  attention. 
Fire-proof,  storm-proof,  inex- 
pensive, very  attractive  in 
appearance.  Send  for  catalog. 
THE  MONTROSS  CO.,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


starting  them  upon  the  actual  farm 
work.  This  is  especially  necessary  in 
the  cities,  where  a majority  have  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  gardening. 
Some  originators  have  the  children 
assemble  in  public  halls  and  boys’ 
club  rooms  and  with  the  aid  of  magic 
lanterns,  show  pictures  of  the  various 
stages  of  gardening,  as  it  is  done  in 
other  cities,  explaining  each  view  by 
a little  talk  from  an  experienced  gar- 
dener, who  can  make  the  matter  plain 
without  using  any  technical  terms 
whatever. 

When  the  whole  process  of  garden- 
ing is  gone  over  from  beginning  to 
end  and  the  lecturer  has  demonstrated 
how  the  soil  is  to  be  spaded  up,  raked 
and  leveled,  the  manner  of  placing 
the  seeds,  and  of  caring  for  them  after 
they  have  sprung  from  the  grounds, 
they  have  learned  enough  theory,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  do  some  cultivating  of 
the  soil  that  may  prove  beneficial. 
Similar  demonstrations  have  been  giv- 
en in  Reading,  where  it  was  demon- 
strated to  the  little  busy  workers  how 
to  harvest  the  crops.  Like  instruction 
was  given  at  a special  meeting  how  to 
cultivate  and  raise  flowers.  Those 
methods  are  not  always  necessary, 
particularly  in  small  rural  towns, 
where  the  children  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  run  to  the  outlying  farms 
and  learn  all  those  little  stunts  from 
the  farmer  by  observation.  But  such 
lectures  and  picture  exhibitions  are 
no  harm  to  the  smaller-town  garden- 
ers_  as  it  helps  to  form  a mind  picture 
for  them,  and  enables  them  to  work 
for  a common  goal,  each  to  have  the 
prettiest  garden. 

When  the  first  year’s  work  in  the 
Reading  school  gardens  were  well 
started,  there  were  a number  of  pa- 
rents who  took  enough  interest  to 
help  their  children.  They  were  often 
seen  at  the  little  garden,  helping  to 
do  the  weeding,  the  hoeing  and  the 
raking,  and  one  among  the  1906  work- 
ers was  a 70-year-old  gardener  who 
proved  a willing  worker  all  the  year. 
In  some  instances  a few  gardens  were 
attended  by  grown-up  people  and  they 
raised  enough  vegetables  to  supply 
the  needs  for  their  small  family  ta- 
bles. 

One  Boy’s  Garden. 

To  show  what  interest  city  boys  will 
take,  I will  cite  from  a prize  essay 
boy’s  own  story  of  his  garden: 

"When  I got  my  garden  it  was  in 
very  bad  shape,  although  it  had  al- 
ready been  plowed.  This  saved  me  a 
great  amount  of  labor.  School  was 
now  going  on,  but  after  school  I al- 
ways went  to  my  garden  and  raked 
my  ground  around  and  picked  out  the 
stones,  which  seemed  to  grow  there. 
I made  my  ground  fine  so  that  my 
garden  would  be  ready  for  planting. 
I then  designed  my  flower  bed.  The 
following  Saturday  I got  my  seeds 
and  spent  that  whole  day  planting 
them,  thinking  how  I should  arrange 
them.  At  last  they  were  all  planted. 
Now  came  the  watering  part.  I went 
down  every  night  to  water  my  garden, 
so  that  it  would  grow.  But  we  had  to 
go  about  a square  to  get  water.  But 
I kept  it  up  until  later  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  Mr.  McCormick  had  three 
hydrants  put  where  it  made  it  handy 
and  that  I could  sprinkle  more  than 
once  a day.  This  made  the  things 
grow  much  faster  because  the  sun  did 
not  take  all  the  water  away. 

“After  a few  weeks  I began  to  see 
the  sprouts  of  the  beans  shoot  up  out 
of  the  ground  and  then  came  the  time 
to  hoe  again,  but  after  awhile  they 
grew  so  fast  that  you  imagined  you 
could  see  them  grow.  After  a few 
more  weeks  my  garden  was  a mass  of 
green  leaves.  But  now  came  some- 
thing else  that  I had  to  watch,  and 
that  was  the  bugs  and  worms  and 
weeds.  I would  go  through  my  garden 
every  day  looking  for  the  weeds  and 
bugs,  and  often  found  them  chewing 
at  a good  healthy  stalk  of  salad. 

“About  this  time  the  fellow  that 
had  the  garden  beside  me  did  not 
take  very  much  care  of  his,  so  it  got 
full  of  weeds  and  this  made  my  gar- 
den look  bad.  I asked  permission  to 
operate  this  garden  in  connection 
with  mine,  so  I could  make  both  of 
them  look  nice.  It  was  only  a little 
while  until  both  were  nice  looking 
and  the  two  gardens  kept  me  busy  all 
the  time.  I had  no  time  to  rur. 
around  the  streets,  so  that  kept  me  out 
of  bad  company,  besides  I was  well! 
paid  for  my  work,  and  it  was  not  what 
I earned  from  the  crops,  but  the  ex- 
perience I learned  was  such  a great, 
benefit.” 

Out  of  the  83  garden  plots  a large 
amount  of  vegetables  were  produced. 
Most  all  of  the  boys  took  them  home 
to  their  parents.  Quite  a few,  though. 


sold  theirs  to  neighbors.  While  it  was 
the  first  season,  and  the  “county  fair” 
was  held  pretty  late,  they,  however, 
made  an  exhibit  and  won  several 
prizes.  At  the  close  of  the  first  sea- 
son prizes  were  awarded  to  the  best 
gardeners,  amounting  to  $20,  which 
was  divided  to  nearly  as  many  garden- 
ers as  dollars,  for  there  were  so  many 
"best”  gardeners  that  the  division 
was  a difficult  one  to  accomplish. 

Playgrounds  for  Small  Children. 

The  valuable  lessons  that  were 
learned  the  first  year  about  gardening 
was  not  all  that  was  accomplished. 
The  attraction  of  seeing  a hundred 
boys  and  girls  working  at  one  time, 
brought  forth  many  visitors,  from  the 
little  child  to  the  gray-haired  old 
grandmother.  So  amusement  was  of- 
forded  for  all  of  them.  A sand  pile 
was  placed  in  the  center  and  here  the 
little  ones  enjoyed  themselves.  See- 
saws were  erected  for  the  small  boys 
and  girls,  and  swings  for  the  older 
ones.  A lawn  tennis  ground  afforded 
amusement  for  the  grown-up  girls, 
and  baseball  attracted  the  big  fel- 
lows, and  instead  of  loitering  around 
saloons  and  other  unattractive  places, 
they  kept  on  the  grounds,  which  soon 
became  known  as  the  Olivet  Boys’ 
Play  Grounds,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  members  of  the  Olivet  Club  were 
among  the  foremost  gardeners. 

Kind  readers,  I have  told  you  about 
the  whole  story — but  not  the  real  in- 
teresting point.  This  is  the  one  point 
of  city  gardening  upon  which  Reading 
folks,  its  originator,  Mr.  McCormick, 
and  all  his  friends,  pride  themselves, 
and  that  is  the  cost  of  operating  those 
gardens  the  first  year.  In  Ohio,  for 
instance  in  a city  like  Dayton,  city 
gardening  costs  over  $50  per  boy. 
Here  at  Reading,  the  entire  cost,  in- 
cluding the  rent  for  the  grounds,  the 
cost  of  establishing  the  play  grounds, 
amounted  to  only  $150  for  the  entire 
business.  There  were,  however,  no 
hired  laborers.  Mr.  McCormick,  two 
ladies,  Miss  Wells  and  Mrs.  Hagy, 
gave  days  of  valuable  assistance — all 
gratis,  and  what  was  the  more,  all 
came  from  willing  hearts  and  busy 
bands;  nothing  was  too  much  trouble 
for  them  and  many  others,  to  accom- 
plish, and  accomplish  it  well. 

The  present  year  will  be  a banner 
year  in  Reading  for  city  gardening  and 
the  crops  on  the  plots  which  are  now 
ripening  on  some  200  gardens  will  be 
larger  and  better  and  raised  at  still 
lesser  cost. 

R.  WINSLOW  FEGLEY. 

Reading,  Pa. 
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Fruit- Growing  in  Wisconsin. 

Many  persons  are  surprised  to  learn 
the  important  part  which  states  like 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  other  North- 
ern states  are  playing  in  the  fruit  in- 
dustry, but  it  is  a fact  that  these 
states  this  year  will  be  able  to  help 
supply  apples  for  some  of  the  states 
which  have  been  thought  to  be  more 
favorably  located.  One  of  our  sub- 
scribers, Carl  Y.  Stipp,  Birnamwood. 
Wis.,  sends  us  some  notes  regarding 
his  experience,  from  which  we  quote: 

“I  have  two  acres  of  native  plums 
which  are  loaded  with  fruit.  Trees 
are  set  fifteen  feet  between  rows,  with 
twelve  feet  between  trees  in  the  row. 
Between  every  two  trees  is  a currant 
bush,  and  between  the  tree  rows  are 
planted  strawberries.  This  may  seem 
that  I am  overdoing  the  business,  but 
this  close  planting  gives  protection  to 
the  trees.  I practice  clean  cultivation 
Everything  is  as  clean  as  a dusty  road. 
I have  three  acres  of  apples,  all  hardy 
Northern  sorts.  Then  I have  plenty 
of  other  bush  fruits.  I combine  fruit- 
growing with  beekeeping  and  dairy- 
ing, and  find  The  Fruit-Grower  very 
helpful.  Red  Dutch,  Victoria  and 
North  Star  are  my  best  varieties  of 
currants.  They  are  hardy  and  pro- 
lific.” 

Another  Important  Horticultural 
Meeting  at  Jamestown. 

A letter  from  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Barnes, 
president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Horticultural  Societies,  states  that 
the  third  biennial  meeting  of  this  or- 
ganization will  be  held  on  the  James- 
town Exposition  grounds,  Norfolk. 
Va.,  September  26.  This  will  be  in 
connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society.  The 
Federation  was  organized  at  St.  Louis 
in  1904  and  has  for  the  object  the 
uniting  of  all  horticultural  societies 
for  better  state  work  and  that  they 
may  act  as  a unit  for  national  horti- 
cultural advancement. 
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Missouri’s  New  Horticultural  Board. 

Announcement  was  made  last 
month  of  the  new  law  which  pro- 
vided a State  Board  of  Horticulture 
for  Missouri,  and  which  superseded 
the  law  creating  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Society.  Just  after  our  June 
number  went  to  press  Governor  Folk 
announced  the  members  of  the  new 
board  as  follows: 

First  District — W.  P.  Stark,  Louis- 
iana- 

Second  District— N.  F.  Murray,  Ore- 
gon. 

Third  District — C.  H.  Dutcher,  War- 
rensburg. 

Fourth  District — T.  H.  Todd,  New 
Franklin. 

Fifth  District — R.  M.  Hitt,  Koshko- 
nong. 

Sixth  District — J.  H.  Christian,  Neo- 
sho. 

This  board  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  a good  one,  representative  of  the 
horticultural  interests  of  the  state. 
In  it  are  included  some  of  the  active 
workers  of  the  old  organization,  and 
some  newer  members  are  introduced, 
and  good  work  is  expected  from  the 
organization. 

The  new  board  met  at  Jefferson 
City,  on  June  8_  and  continued,  for 
the  first  year,  a part  of  the  old  or- 
ganization of  the  Missouri  Horticul- 
tural Society,  by  retaining  C.  H. 
Dutcher  and  G.  T.  Tippin  as  presi- 
dent and  secretary,  respectively,  for 
the  first  year;  Mr.  Murray  was  elect- 
ed first  vice-president,  Mr.  Christian 
second  vice-president,  and  Mr.  Todd 
treasurer. 

The  new  horticultural  board  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  helping  to 
organize  local  horticultural  societies 
throughout  the  state  and  to  encourage 
them  in  every  way  possible;  to  hold 
meetings  twice  a year,  at  \yhich  shall 
be  presented  papers  and  discussions 
by  persons  qualified  to  speak,  and  to 
publish  reports  of  these  meetings,  to- 
gether with  such  other  bulletins  as 
shall  be  deemed  advisable  from  time 
to  .time. 

In  the  past  The  Fruit-Grower  has 
taken  occasion  to  criticize  the  man- 
agement of  the  Missouri  Horticultural 
Society  because  of  some  of  its  meth- 
ods. Now  that  the  old  society  is  dead, 
or  at  least  its  standing  as  a public 
institution  has  been  altered>  let  us 
forget  these  things.  The  new  horti- 
cultural law  was  prepared,  we  believe, 
at  the  instance  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  old  society,  so  that  it 
has  the  stamp  of  their  approval.  It 
should  also  have  the  approval  of  all 
others,  we  believe,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  every  fruit-grower  in  the 
state  should  not  rally  to  the  support 
of  the  new  board. 

Missouri  should  have  the  best  horti- 
cultural organization  in  the  United 
States.  The  annual  meetings  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  new  board 
should  be  the  most  largely  attended 
horticultural  gatherings  in  the  coun- 
try. Let  us  let  bygones  be  bygones 
and  work  together  to  place  the  horti- 
cultural interests  of  Missouri  where 
they  belong — right  at  the  head  of  the 
procession. 

Heres  to  the  new  board!  May  it  do 
its  work  wisely  and  well,  with  the  co- 
operation of  every  person  interested 
in  horticulture. 

Improving  Country  School  Grounds. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  very  much  in 
earnest  in  its  desire  to  help  improve 


country  school  grounds  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  We  all  know  that  this 
improvement  is  needed — and  yet  in 
very  few  localities  has  any  organized 
effort  been  made  to  secure  this  im- 
provement. 

Now,  we  want  to  be  practical  in  our 
efforts,  and  would  like  to  hear  from 
persons  who  want  to  help  in  this 
work.  By  correspondence  much  as- 
sistance can  be  rendered.  We  also 
want  to  hear  from  those  persons  who 
have  helped  to  make  improvements 
of  this  kind.  Send  us  photographs  of 
your  school  grounds,  either  before  or 
after  improvement — or  both  before  and 
after.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  pay 
for  pictures  of  this  kind,  and  will  give 
prizes  for  the  pictures  showing  the 
greatest  improvement. 

If  your  school  grounds  have  been 
improved,  tell  us  how  you  did  itt  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  Let  us  get  this 
information  together  in  time  to  begin 
the  improvement  of  school  grounds  in 
the  autumn. 

<3gfc 

The  Fruit-Grower's  Crop  Reports. 

In  the  June  number  I noticed  your 
article,  "Close  of  the  Apple  Season.’’ 
While  in  the  main  I agree  with  you  and 
also  give  you  credit  for  having  been 
more  nearly  correct  in  your  estimate  of 
last  year’s  crop  than  most  other  agri- 
cultural or  trade  papers,  I think  you 
failed  to  mention  one  of  the  principal 
causes  that  gave  rise  to  the  exagger- 
ated reports  which  were  circulated  and 
which  produced  such  great  bearishness 
in  prices  during  August  and  for  some 
time  afterwards.  In  my  opinion  many 
of  the  apple  growers  themselves  and 
their  local  associations  did  entirely  too 
much  bragging  about  “enormous  crops” 
and  flooded  not  only  their  own  local 
papers,  but  especially  those  represent- 
ing the  interest  of  the  apple  buyers, 
with  letters  giving  glowing  accounts 
of  “the  biggest  and  best  apple  crop 
that  was  ever  grown  in  the  Southwest.” 
Some  of  them  in  their  exuberance  even 
went  so  far  as  to  beg  the  trade  papers 
to  send  them  buyers,  acknowledging 
that  there  were  so  many  apples  they 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
From  a business  standpoint  these  apple 
growers  and  their  local  agents  pursued 
a suicidal  policy  by  doing  the  very 
thing  to  discourage  buyers  from  taking 
hold  at  anything  like  reasonable  prices. 

What  object  these  smart  Alecks 
could  have  had  in  painting  the  apple 
crop  in  such  rosy  colors  to  the  news- 
papers and  the  buying  public  it  is  hard 
to  comprehend,  except  it  was  the  desire 
to  see  their  names  in  print  and  have 
themselves  talked  about.  As  your  pa- 
per has  a wide  circulation  among  the 
fruit-growers,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  you  can  do  them  a great  service 
by  advising  them  in  the  future  to  keep 
their  business  a little  more  to  them- 
selves. If  some  of  them  can't  contain 
themselves  and  must  write  to  news- 
papers, let  them  write  poetry  or  other 
things  which  are  less  harmful  than 
inflated  crop  reports. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  apple  crop 
in  the  Southwest  would  have  brought 
the  growers  at  least  25  per  cent  more 
net  money  if  such  conservatism  as  was 
exhibited  by  The  Fruit-Grower  regard- 
ing actual  conditions  had  generally  pre- 
vailed instead  of  the  inflated,  haphaz- 
ard reports  of  misguided  optimists.  On 
the  whole  the  marketing  of  last  year's 
apple  crop  was  very  badly  managed 
and  all  the  growers,  guilty  or  innocent, 
suffered  heavy  losses  in  consequence. 

Yours  truly,  LOUIS  ERB. 

Cedar  Gap,  Mo.,  June  11,  1907. 

The  foregoing  from  one  of  the  most 
extensive  orchardists  of  Missouri,  who 
is  also  connected  with  the  apple  bus- 
iness from  the  standpoint  of  a buyer, 
is  interesting  reading — and  mighty 
true,  too.  The  points  Mr.  Erb  makes 
are  all  well  taken.  Last -fall,  when 
apple  buyers  were  trying  to  lower  the 
prices,  exaggerated  estimates  of  the 
apple  crop  from  persons  supposed  to 
represent  the  growers,  helped  buyers  to 
hammer  down  the  prices.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  and  its  correspondents  tried 
to  steer  clear  of  this  mistake,  but  we 


labored  against  great  odds,  when 
supposedly  "official”  estimates  were 
published  in  the  papers  claiming  a 
crop  of  10,000,000  barrels  of  surplus 
apples  for  the  State  of  Missouri. 

And  throughout  the  season  The 
Fruit-Grower  was  held  up  to  scorn  as 
one  trying  to  lead  the  growers  astray, 
simply  because  we  boldly  asserted  that 
the  crop  was  being  over-estimated  and 
that  prices  should  be  higher. 

We  might  say  now  that  “we  told 
you  so,”  but  this  would  bring  no  re- 
lief to  those  whose  fruit  was  marketed 
unprofitably.  So  instead  of  saying 
this,  we  will  simply  add  that  everyone 
interested  in  the  fruit  industry  ought 
to  read  The  Fruit-Grower  for  its  crop 
reports,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

^ ^ ^ 

Guarding  One’s  Reputation. 

It  is  a good  sign  when  individuals 
and  localities  begin  to  take  steps  to 

protect  their  good  names,  in  any 

line.  It  is  a good  sign  horticulturally 
when  individuals  and  localities  take 
steps  to  protect  the  reputation  of 
their  fruits,  and  within  the  past  year 
a number  of  localities  have  sought  to 
have  laws  enacted  which  will  secure 
this  protection.  Oregon  has  passed  a 
very  stringent  law,  requiring  the  name 
and  address  of  the  packer  and  local- 
ity where  packed  to  be  on  every 
fruit  package.  And  now  comes  New 

York  with  a move  to  insure  protec- 
tion to  the  good  name  of  New  York 
furits. 

It  seems  that  some  of  the  cold  sto- 
rage companies  of  New  York  State 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  ap- 
ples in  other  states  and  bringing  them 
to  their  own  storage  houses  for  keep- 
ing. As  the  season  progressed  and 
prices  of  apples  advanced,  and  the 
demand  for  New  York  apples  was  es- 
pecially good,  these  foreign-grown  ap- 
ples were  repacked  and  labeled  New 
York  apples  and  sold  as  such.  And 
New  York  growers  don’t  like  the  prac- 
tice, for  they  claim  their  apples  are 
better  than  the  foreign-grown  fruit. 

The  New  Yorkers  are  right  in  de- 
manding that  laws  be  passed  pre- 
senting this  improper  labeling  of  fruit 
packages.  They  are  correct  in  their 
position,  whether  their  applees  are 
better  or  worse  than  those  grown  else- 
where. We  think  it  is  a sound  propo- 
sition that  every  package  of  fruit 
ought  to  be  correctly  marked,  no  mat- 
ter where  it  is  grown.  If  this  fruit 
is  not  so  good  as  the  fruit  grown  in 
the  section  indicated  by  the  label,  then 
it  is  a fraud  to  falsely  label  the  pack- 
age. And  if  the  fruit  is  better  than 
the  average  of  that  produced  in  the 
section  which  may  be  better  adver- 
tised, then,  in  justice  to  themselves, 
the  growers  should  seek  to  build  up 
their  own  reputation. 

It  is  the  improper  labeling  of  pack- 
ages which  has  made  necessary  the 
pure  food  law  and  other  stringent 
regulations.  Few  persons  will  ob- 
ject to  oleomargarine,  if  it  is  sold  for 
what  it  is — but  when  it  is  labeled  as 
‘‘pure  creamery  butter”  then  comes 
the  rub. 

The  best  plan  is  to  grow  fruit  that 
you  are  not  ashamed  of — and  then  la- 
bel it  for  just  what  it  is.  Don’t  try 
to  steal  the  reputation  of  another  in- 
dividual or  of  another  section.  Es- 
tablish a reputation  of  your  own. 
Here,  indeed,  is  a case  where  “a  good 
name  is  rather  to  be  desired  than 
great  riches.” 

And  no  good  name  can  be  establish- 
ed unless  the  one  trying  to  establish 
it  is,  first  of  all,  honest 


^ ^ ^ 


Did  Cold  Weather  Kill  Sail  Jose  Seale? 


A reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower  re- 
cently reported  that  the  unfavorable 
spring  had  done  one  good  thing,  at 
least,  in  that  it  had  killed  San  Jose 
scale  on  parts  of  Staten  Island,  and 
now  an  Ohio  correspondent  reports 
the  same  thing.  John  E.  Roebling, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  writes: 

"I  noticed  in  The  Fruit-Grower  for 
May  the  statement  that  San  Jose  scale 
had  disappeared  on  Staten  Island,  N. 
Y.  I also  noticed  this  peculiarity  a 
month  or  so  ago.  Our  small  peach 
orchard  was  given  a thorough  cutting 
back_  and  we  had  ample  opportunity 
to  notice  the  entire  absence  of  the 
scale,  although  the  small  pin-point 
formerly  occupied  was  plainly  discern- 
ible. Doubtless  the  early  spring-like 
weather  had  something  to  do  with 
bringing  the  young  fellows  out  be- 
fore the  time,  to  be  swept  to  death 
later  by  the  rigorous  winter  blasts 
and  severe  frosts.” 

Has  anyone  else  noticed  that  the 
scale  has  been  killed  by  the  unusual 
weather  conditions? 
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Idaho’s  New  Horticultural  Law- 


dress  a card  to  President  O.  H.  Long- 


Perhaps  the  most  stringent  law 
against  selling  fruits  infested  with  in- 
jurious insects  or  diseases  is  the 
amendment  which  has  been  adopted 
in  Idaho,  and  which  has  received  the 
signature  of  the  governor.  This 
amendment  is  intended  to  strengthen 
existing  laws  in  preventing  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  infested  and  dis- 
eased fruit.  The  section  which  has 
been  amended  now  reads  as  follows: 

“It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  or  dis- 
pose of,  or  offer  to  sell  or  dispose  of, 
or  to  have  in  one’s  possession  for  sale 
or  barter,  any  fruit  which  is  or  has 
been  infested  with  San  Jose  scale  or 
the  larva  or  larvae  of  the  codling  moth 
and  the  fact  that  such  fruit  bears  the 
marks  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  or  is 
worm  eaten  by  the  larva  or  larvae  of 
the  codling  moth  shall  be  deemed  con- 
clusive evidence  that  said  fruit  is  in- 
fested within  the  meaning  of  this  sec- 
tion; and  the  state  inspector  and  the 
several  deputy  inspectors  are  hereby 
given  power  to  seize  and  destroy  such 
infested  fruit  whenever  they  shall  find 
that  the  same  has  been  packed,  sold, 
shipped  or  offered  for  sale,  or  where 
the  same  has  been  exposed  for  sale 
or  is  being  held  in  any  warehouse, 
store,  salesroom,  or  other  place  for 
the  purpose  of  being  sold,  bartered, 
shipped  or  exposed  for  sale  or  barter; 
and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  said 
state  inspector  and  said  district  in- 
spectors to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  and  any  person  or  per- 
sons who  shall  violate  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a misdemeanor  and  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a fine  of  not  less  than  twen- 
ty-five dollars  and  not  more  than  three 
hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  of  not  more  than 
three  months,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment.  Provided  that 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  utilization  of 
such  infested  fruit  in  the  manufacture 
of  fruit  by-products  where  said  fruit 
has  not  been  packed,  sold,  shipped, 
stored,  or  offered  or  exposed  for  sale 
as  fruit.” 

■Sjjfc 

Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines, 
« Iowa. 

In  another  column  of  this  paper 
will  be  found  an  advertisement  of  the 
Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

This  school  has  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  West.  Nearly  2000  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  school  this  year.  The  school 
has  nine  college  buildings  and  is 
thoroughly  equipped  to  teach  almost 
any  subject  any  young  person  would 
care  to  pursue.  Besides,  the  Regular 
College  and  Preparatory  Courses  it 
offers  a regular  Normal  Course, 
Courses  in  all  branches  of  Engineer- 
ing, a Pharmacy  Course,  a Business 
Course,  Courses  in  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting,  Pen  Art,  and  has  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  Colleges 
of  Music  in  the  West. 

Young  people  seeking  a first-class 
institution  in  which  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  life’s  duties  will  hardly  be 
able  to  find  a more  reliable  institu- 
tion than  the  Highland  Park  College, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

If  interested  in  school  work,  ad- 
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Celery  Culture 

By  W.  R.  Beattie 

A practical  guide  for  beginners  and  a 
standard  reference  of  great  interest  to  per- 
sons already  engaged  in  celery  growing.  It 
contains  many  illustrations  giving  a clear 
conception  of  the  practical  side  of  celery 
culture.  The  work  is  complete  in  every 
detail,  from  sowing  a few  seeds  in  a win- 
dow-box in  the  house  for  early  plants,  to 
the  handling  and  marketing  of  celery  in 
carload  lots.  Fully  illustrated.  150  pages. 
5x7  inches.  Cloth.  $0.50. 
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well,  and  he  will  gladly  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  catalogue  giving  complete 
information  relative  to  any  depart  - 
ment  of  education  In  which  you  may 
be  interested. 
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Now  Hooka  for  FurincrN. 

Within  late  years  a change  has  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  agricultural 
books  which  have  been  published.  In- 
stead of  having  a large  book,  covering 
the  cultivation  of  several  crops,  the 
tendency  now  is  to  discuss  only  one 
crop  in  a book,  thus  keeping  down  the 
size  of  the  book,  and  eliminating  all 
subjects  which  may  not  be  of  interest 
to  the  reader.  The  “specialty  book,” 
therefore,  seems  to  be  the  proper  thing 
at  this  time. 

Three  new  books  of  this  kind  have 
just  been  issued,  which  will  especially 
interest  Fruit-Grower  readers,  for  they 
discuss  crops  which  are  grown  as  spec- 
ialties by  many  of  our  readers,  and 
which  are  grown  in  the  gardens  of  the 
remainder  of  them.  These  books  are 
“Celery  Culture,”  “Tomato  Culture,” 
and  “Bean  Culture,”  issued  uniform 
size,  5x7  inches,  each  book  containing 
about  150  pages.  The  books  sell  for  50 
cents  each,  postpaid,  and  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  be  pleased  to  receive  or- 
ders for  any  of  them.  More  extended 
reference  to  these  books  follows: 

Celery  Culture. — By  W.  R.  Beattie. 
This  book  is  one  which  will  be  found 
helpful  to  everyone  who  grows  celery, 
from  the  person  who  starts  his  plants 
in  a box  in  the  kitchen  window  to  the 
one  who  grows  the  crop  extensively.  It 
contains  many  illustrations  giving  a 
clear  conception  of  the  practical  side 
of  celery  culture.  Celery  is  largely 
grown  as  a specialty  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country — in  Michigan,  Southeas- 
ern  Nebraska,  California  and  Florida, 
for  instance — and  many  persons  have 
concluded  that  the  crop  could  not  be 
grown  anywhere  else.  But  this  is  a 
great  mistake,  for  there  are  few  loca- 
tions where  celery  cannot  be  grown, 
and  many  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
might  very  well  increase  their  income 
by  growing  celery,  for  which  there  is 
usually  a good  market,  at  good  prices. 
The  book  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  50c. 

Tomato  Culture. — By  Will  W.  Tracy. 
The  tomato  is  one  of  our  most  import- 
ant garden  crops,  not  only  for  con- 
sumption in  its  fresh  state  during  the 
summer,  but  for  canning  for  winter 
use  in  making  condiments  of  different 
kinds.  So  important  is  the  crop  that 
from  400,000  to  500,000  acres  of  land 
are  planted  to  this  crop  each  year;  in  a 
single  season  250,000,000  three-pound 
cans  have  been  put  up  by  the  canners, 
besides  the  quantity  canned  by  the 
thrifty  housewife  for  winter  use;  al- 
most a quarter-million  barrels  of  to- 
mato catsup  have  been  made  in  a sin- 
gle season,  besides  vast  quantities  of 
chili  sauce,  chutney  and  various  other 
preparations.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  tomato  is  worthy  of  an 
important  place  in  our  garden  litera- 
ture, as  it  is  in  our  gardens,  and  the 
book  by  Mr.  Tracy,  of  148  pages,  is 
most  timely.  This  book  discusses  to- 
mato growing  in  every  detail — for 
home  use,  when  grown  outdoors;  for 
Northern  markets,  as  grown  in  the 
South;  grown  under  glass  for  home  use 
or  for  market.  In  fact,  everything  one 
wants  to  know  about  the  tomato  is 
found  in  this  book,  from  the  planting 
of  the  seeds  in  late  winter  to  the  fight- 
ing of  insects  and  disease  and  harvest- 
ing the  crop  later  in  the  season.  This 
book,  too,  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for 
50  cents  by  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Bean  Culture.- — -By  Glenn  C.  Sevey. 
This  book  discusses  all  kinds  of  beans 
for  all  kinds  of  uses,  from  the  green 
beans  of  summer  to  the  white  navy 
beans  for  winter  use;  from  the  com- 
monest sort  of  bean  to  the  more  aristo- 
cratic lima  bean.  Without  going  into 
an  extended  review  of  this  work,  it 
may  be  said  that  it  covers  the  whole 
field  of  bean  production  and  marketing 
in  a very  practical  way;  it  discusses 
soils  and  fertilizers  adapted  to  beans; 
planting,  harvesting  and  marketing; 
insect  and  fungous  enemies;  composi- 
tion and  feeding  value.  The  book  is 
fully  illustrated,  showing  different  va- 
rieties of  beans,  as  well  as  different 
implements  used  in  the  production  of 
the  crop.  The  subject  is  very  exhaust- 
ively treated — for  instance,  one  whole 
chapter  is  given  over  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  nitrogen-gathering  prop- 
erties of  the  bean  plant.  The  book  is 
of  value  to  everyone  who  grows  beans 
for  home  use  or  for  market — and  this 
includes  about  everyone  with  a garden. 
Uniform  in  size  with  the  two  books 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs, 
it  also  sells  for  50  cents,  postpaid,  and 
The  Fruit-Grower  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive orders  for  the  same. 

Eg-gs  and  Egg  Farms. — This  is  the 
third  edition  of  a book  which  has  met 
with  a very  large  sale,  and  which  is 
worthy  of  still  wider  circulation.  It 
takes  up  the  subject  of  egg-production 
in  every  detail,  from  the  hatching  and 
rearing  of  the  egg-producing  hen  to 
the  marketing  of  the  product.  The 
matter  for  the  book  is  furnished  by 
experts  in  their  lines,  and  the  book  is 
fully  illustrated,  showing  different 
styles  of  poultry  houses  which  are  used 
on  different  egg  farms.  Suggestions 
for  feeding  rations  for  laying  hens  are 
given,  and  altogether  the  book  is  one 
which  will  be  helpful  to  everyone  who 
keeps  poultry.  Bound  in  paper,  with 
very  large  pages,  the  book  sels  for  50 
cents,  and  The  Fruit-Grower  will  fur- 
nish it  to  its  readers  at  this  price. 
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“I  have  taken  and  read  all  the 
fruit  papers  I ever  heard  of,  but  never 
found  one  that  came  up  to  my  wishes 
until  I got  The  Fruit-Grower.” — W.  H. 
Singer,  McNabb,  Ont.,  Canada. 
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“Each  number  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
is  worth  more  to  me  than  the  price 
of  admission.” — Charles  Vanstrom, 
Edgar,  Neb. 


Concrete  Has 
Arrived 

HAVE  YOU  NOTICED  the  tremendous  leaps  and  bounds  by  which 
Concrete  is  coming  to  the  front  as  the  building  material  of  the  day? 

Right  now,  in  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  the  country  all  kinds  of  buildings,  residences  and  store  proper- 
ties are  being  constructed  of  Concrete  Blocks,  and  everywhere  you  go  you 
see  Concrete  machinery  busily  at  work  producing  this  new,  perfect  and 
indispensable  building  material  of  the  present  and  the  future. 

The  demand  for  Concrete  machinery  is  far  in  advance  of  the  ability 
of  the  companies  to  supply  it;  never  in  the  history  of  manufacture  has 
there  been  such  unprecedented  demand  for  Concrete  Block  Machines, 
Concrete  Brick  Machines,  Concrete  Mixers,  Concrete  Fence  Post  Ma- 
chines, Concrete  Sidewalk  Machines,  etc.  Our  Company  alone  is  con- 
fronted with  the  immediate  necessity  of  increasing  its  output  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  phenomenal  opportunities  ready  to  our  hands. 

This,  in  a nut  shell,  is  just  exactly  the  situation  in  the  Concrete  bus- 
iness today  and  you  can  see  for  yourself  the  evidence  all  about  you — the 
plain,  unvarnished  proof — that  there  are  fortunes  to  be  made,  provided 
our  Empire  Machine  Company  raises  the  capital  at  once  to  enlarge  its 
plant  and  increase  its  facilities  so  as  to  enable  us  to  meet  our  orders  on 
time. 

We  are  incorporated  for  only  $250,000.00— and  not  a drop  of  water 
in  the  capitalization  anywhere.  This  stock  is  divided  into  shares  of  a par 
value  of  $100.00  each.  We  have  no  debts,  there  are  no  bonds,  no  pre- 
ferred stock,  but  a clean,  clear,  honest  and  tangible  proposition. 

The  money  necessary  to  enlarge  our  facilities  must,  however,  be 
raised  quickly  to  take  advantage  of  the  building  demand  this  season. 
We  therefore  propose,  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  offer  a 
limited  amount  of  stock  at  only  $25.00  a share,  and  on  the  easy  payment 
plan  if  desired. 

Now,  then,  is  your  opportunity — your  opportunity  to  realize  a profit 
of  from  50  to  100  per  cent  in  dividends  on  the  very  first  price  of  the 
stock  alone.  Eastern  corporations  will  undoubtedly  pay  this  year  any- 
where from  50  to  100  per  cent  on  the  business  of  this  season. 

Empire  Machine  Company’s  dividends  will  be  declared  semi-annually 
and  you  will  be  particularly  interested  in  the  method  of  payment  per- 
mitted by  our  corporation. 

HERE  IS  THE  PLAN: 

LIBERAL  PAYMENT  PLAN. 

$5.00  down  and  $5.00  per  month  for  9 months  buys  2 shares. 

$15.00  down  and  $10.00  per  month  for  II  months  buys  5 shares. 

$25.00  down  and  $25.00  per  month  for  9 months  buys  10  shares. 

$50.00  down  and  $50.00  per  month  for  11  months  buys  20  shares. 

$150.00  down  and  $100.00  per  month  for  11  months  buys  50  shares. 

Remember,  that  no  investor  can  buy  more  than  50  shares.  No  more 
than  this  can  be  released  to  any  one  person.  If  you  want  to  buy  your 
shares  outright,  paying  full  cash,  you  will  be  given  an  immediate  dis- 
count of  5 per  cent. 

This  entire  offer  is  made  public  with  the  express  understanding  that 
as  soon  as  the  amount  we  require  is  subscribed,  all  subscriptions  received 
thereafter  will  be  returned  declined. 

Your  subscription  must,  therefore,  come  in  promptly  to  receive  your 
allotment  of  stock.  This  is  stated  specifically  because  the  .issue  is  being 
rapidly  sold  out  at  the  special  temporary  price  of  $25.00  a share. 

Get  your  application  in  quickly  if  you  expect  to  buy  at  the  $25.00 
figure.  This  stock  will  advance  100  per  cent  on  the  $25.00  price  before 
Fall  and  will  draw  dividends  at  full  par  value  of  $100.00. 

You  will  want  full  prospectus  and  literature  with  descriptions  of 
Machines,  together  with  our  references,  etc.,  before  you  buy.  They  will 
be  sent  by  return  mail,  free,  the  day  your  letter  comes  in. 

Address  all  your  communications  to 

The  Empire  Machine  Co. 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 


Simpson-Eddystone  Prints 


Extraordinary  fabrics  of  en- 
during quality ; beautiful  patterns 
and  fast  colors  not  moved  by 
washing,  sunlight,  or  perspira- 
tion. Some  designs  with  a new 
silk  finish. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson - 
Eddystone  Prints, 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 


EDdystonE 


YOU  ’80  TO  *150 

WANTED— Young  Men  for  Firemen  and  Brakemen 

We  prepare  you  by  mail  in  from  four  to  six  weeks  for  either, 
of  the  above  positions.  More  calls  recently  for  our  compe- 
tent men  than  we  were  able  to  supply.  Positions  se- 
cured as  soon  as  competent.  Rapid  promotion. 

Remember,  this  Association  Is  directed  by  Railroad  Officials  of 
four  of  the  largest  roads  in  the  United  States.  If , 
want  to  be  a railroad  man, cut  out  coupon, 
send  to  us  at  once  for  full  particulars, 
name  and  address  plainly.  Hun-, 
dreds  of  positions  now  open.  Address 

NATIONAL  RAILWAY 
TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 

OMAHA,  NEB.  or  KANSAS  CITY.  MO^i? 
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Small  Fruit  Notes 


Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  no 
doubt  observed  a few  errors  in  last 
month's  notes.  The  most  important 
was  the  transposition  of  the  names  of 
the  two  berries  photographed;  the  one 
on  the  right  is  the  H.  & H.,  the  one 
on  the  left  the  Dumas  (misspelled 
Durnas).  Again,  the  description  of 
the  Fremont  Williams  by  the  Ohio 
station  was  omitted  entirely  and  the 
quotation  marks  given  to  my  own  re- 
marks about  the  Mellie  Hubach.  What 
the  station  did  say  was  that  “The  Fre- 
mont Williams  again  surpassed  Gandy 
on  our  soil  as  a late  large  fancy  berry. 
It  is  so  firm  that  it  keeps  in  good 
condition  for  a'  remarkable  time  after 
picking.  It  is  superior  in  size  and 
beauty  to  Gandy,  and  while  not  as 
prolific  as  one  could  desire,  produces 
more  fruit  than  Gandy  upon  a given 
area  of  ground.” 

While  on  the  subject  of  varieties  at 
that  station,  I will  say  that  the  new 
extra  early,  the  Gill,  is  making  a fine 
record  and  it  will  pay  growers  to  keep 
their  eye  on  it.  The  station  says,  "it 
fairly  bubbles  over  with  business  and 
berries,”  and  in  yield  it  was  surpassed 
by  only  a very  few  out  of  the  whole 
list  of  all  seasons.  Several  new  vari- 
eties sent  for  trial  show  great  promise. 
Steven’s  Late  Champion  blooms  late 
and  escapes  early  frosts  that  damage 
most  kinds.  The  Mrs.  Miller,  whose 
vigorous  growth  I have  before  noted, 
was,  the  report  says,  “much  admired 
by  all  who  saw  it  in  fruiting,”  and 
made  a good  yield.  New  Home  was  a 
failure  and  from  other  reports  does 
not  seem  to  be  a success  in  the  West. 

The  sensation  of  the  experiment 
plot  was  the  La  Belle,  originated  by 
Mr.  Ekey  of  Ohio,  and  not  yet  intro- 
duced. Mr.  Ekey,  by  the  way,  seems 
destined  to  become  quite  a famous 
originator,  for  he  is  also  the  creator 
of  the  Gill  and  the  Ekey,  which  latter 
is  not  well  known,  but  is  well  spoken 
of  by  those  who  have  tried  it.  The 
well-known  growers,  Reasoner  of  Illi- 
nois and  Warren  of  Massachusetts, 
also  have  several  new  varieties  on 
trial.  The  Cardinal,  so  highly  adver- 
tised, was  a failure  at  the  station, 
whose  soil  is  not  liked  by  some  vari- 
eties that  do  well  elsewhere. 

% 

Frosts  Destroy  Test  Plots. 

I fear  the  present  season  has  been 
so  unfavorable  that  we  can  expect  lit- 
tle reliable  data  on  the  behavior  of 
varieties  throughout  much  of  the 
West.  My  own  experiment  plot  was 
so  badly  injured  by  the  frosts  that  I 
really  have  not  been  able  to  make  any 
fair  comparisons.  In  this  neighbor- 
hood the  only  good  early  berries  came 
from  south  hillsides  where  they  escap- 
ed the  blighting  north  winds  and  in 
some  cases  were  grown  between  rows 
of  trees  which  still  further  mitigated 
the  frosts. 

It  is  very  disheartening  to  register 
so  near  a complete  failure  as  reports 
tell  us  the  strawberry  crop  was  in  the 
latitude  of  Missouri.  The  philosoph- 
ical way  is  of  course  to  forget  it  as 
soon  as  possible  and  work  with  re- 
doubled vigor  for  a banner  crop  in 
1908.  The  fruitgrower  and  farmer  do 
not  need  to  be  told  this;  their  profes- 
sion has  already  made  them  philoso- 
phers. Experience  soon  inures  them 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  elements  and 
seasons  and  increases  their  share  of 
patience  and  hope.  I don't  believe 
the  men  of  any  other  profession  can 
show  the  same  equanimity  under 
crushing  disappointments  as  the  men 
who  work  with  the  soil  of  mother 
earth.  Oh,  it  hurts  us,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that,  especially  when  there 
is  interest  to  pay  and  debts  to  meet. 
There  are  pitiless  tragedies  worked  by 
the  elements  that  put  furrows  in  the 
brow,  silver  in  the  hair  and  stoop  the 
shoulders  even  of  the  stalwart,  trage- 
dies that  never  get  into  the  newspa- 
pers, or  the  novels,  but  tragedies  nev- 
ertheless. There  is  no  human  blood 
shed,  but  there  is  the  fell  murder  of 
our  dumb  offsprings,  the  offsprings  of 
our  hands,  and  of  our  hard  labor  for 
weeks  and  months,  struck  down  and 
laid  waste  maybe  in  a space  of  min- 
utes, or  a night,  or  by  the  drawn  out 
torture  of  a week  or  month. 

Liability  to  Injury  by  Frost. 

I am  not  sure  but  what  I have 
stumbled  upon  rather  an  important 
fact  this  season,  and  that  is  that 
plants  which  have  been  stimulated  by 
too  much  nitrogen  in  the  soil  are  more 


susceptible  to  frost.  Why  should  they 
not?  Overfed  fruit  trees  more  easily 
winter  kill  and  I believe  it  is  admitted 
that  they  are  more  tender  in  the  bud. 
What  set  me  to  thinking  of  this  was 
the  fact  that  several  growers  whose 
plants  were  on  rather  thin  weedy  soil 
reaped  a better  crop  than  their  neigh- 
bors, whose  plants  were  growing  rank 
on  clean  rich  soil  full  of  stable  ma- 
nure. It  seems  to  prove  that  the 
underfed  and  under-cultivated  plant  is 
naturally  hardier  and  more  resistant 
to  cold  than  its  over-fed  and  big-leav- 
ed brother. 

For  this  and  other  reasons  I am  be- 
coming convinced  that  some  of  my 
plants  are  being  over-fed  on  nitrogen 
and  I am  going  to  try  to  balance  up 
their  ration  by  feeding  them  some 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  For  the 
first  time  I am  going  to  experiment 
with  some  commercial  fertilizers  as 
well  as  raw  lime  and  ashes.  I have 
bought  a bag  of  bone  meal  which  is 
nearly  all  phosphoric  acid  and  a bag 
of  tobacco  dust  which  is  nearly  all 
potash;  also  a special  strawberry  fer- 
tilizer of  Swift’s.  These  I shall  test 
singly  and  in  combination  to  try  to 
ascertain  the  needs  of  the  soil.  I 
think  it  would  often  pay  growers  to 
experiment  a little  with  fertilizers; 
they  might  find  them  quite  profitable. 

E'.  H.  Rlehl,  the  well  known  horti- 
culturist of  Alton,  111.,  says  in  the 
Rural  World  that  he  used  nitrate  of 
soda  on  his  berries  this  spring  and 
from  the  prospect  just  before  ripen- 
ing, thinks  it  will  fully  double  the 
crop;  that  of  course  would  be  an  ex- 
treme result,  if  it  proved  true,  but 
there  is  good  evidence  that  it  can  very 
often  be  applied  with  profit,  especially 
to  varieties  that  have  scanty  foliage 
or  on  land  that  is  a little  thin.  Jud- 
sonia,  Ark.,  growers  use  bone  meal 
and  bone  and  cottonseed  meal  com- 
bined half  and  half.  The  cottonseed 
meal  is  rich  in  nitrogen. 

it 

Methods  Practiced  at  Judsonia. 

Talking  about  Judsonia,  I omitted 
last  month  to  speak  of  their  methods 
of  cultivation.  Rows  are  usually  3 or 
3 y2  feet  apart.  First,  ridges  are  made 
by  throwing  two  furrows  together  and 
then  they  are  smoothed  down  and 
made  level  just  as  for  planting  cotton. 
The  plants  are  set  in  the  middle  of 
this  flat  ridge.  They  are  then  culti- 
vated with  a small-tooth  cultivator 
or  if  the  pressure  of  other  crops  has 
prevented  work  until  the  weeds  are 
high,  the  rows  are  barred  off  like 
corn  and  the  plants  hoed  by  hand. 
As  stable  manure  is  little  used,  weeds 
are  not  very  troublesome.  Strange  as 
it  may  appear,  the  plants  did  not 
seem  to  mat  thickly,  being  thin 
enough  to  allow  each  plant  light  and 
air,  though  this  was  not  always  the 
case.  Mulching  is  not  practiced,  the 
dead  weeds  and  grass  being  relied  on 
to  hold  up  the  berries.  Planting  is 
often  done  in  the  fall.  The  ridge  sys- 
tem is  no  doubt  borrowed  from  cotton 
growing  and  is  all  right  for  low  land 
where  there  might  be  an  excess  of 
water,  but  looks  inadvisable  for  hill 
land  where  the  ridge  rows  would  be 
the  first  to  dry  out  and  feel  the  effect 
of  drouths. 

Beds  are  renewed  by  narrowing 
them  down  with  the  double  shovel 


CATALOGS 


that  sell  your  products  are  what 
you  are  looking  for 
and  need  in  your  business 


EVERY  NURSERYMAN  knows  that  his  catalog  must  be  printed 
in  an  attractive  manner  to  produce  results.  The  illustrations  must 
be  exact  reproductions  of  the  natural  subjects  and  clearly  printed  so 
as  to  give  the  buyer  a knowledge  of  what  he  is  getting.  Why  not 
have  the  work  done  right  by  a printing  house  that  makes  a specialty 
of  NURSERY  CATALOGS.  We  have  every  facility  for  producing 
them.  A complete  line  of  high  grade  half  tones  for  illustrations, 
latest  type  faces  for  descriptive  matter,  modern  printing  presses  with 
automatic  feeders,  skilled  workmen  in  every  department,  and  a tech- 
nical knowledge  of  varieties  and  descriptions.  We  can  help  you  to 
compile  your  catalog  if  you  so  desire.  Write  us  at  once  for  samples 
and  information.  Address  PRINTING  DEPARTMENT, 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


URES  WHILE  HE  WORKS 


Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  prevents  laying  aside  a good  horse  because  he* 
is  suffering  from  galled  shoulders  or  back.  You  can  work  your 
horse  and  cure  him  quickly  and  surely  with  the  old  reliable 

B/CKMO RE'S  GALL  CURE 

Equally  sure  for  all  cases  of  chaps,  bruises,  speed  crack,  wire  cut  I 
or  cracked  cows  teats.  Guaranteed.  .Avoid  substitutes;  look  for 
trade  mark.  Every  horse  owner  can  have  our  new  illustrated  Horse 
Book  and  large  sample  box  Gall  Cure  for  10c  to  pay  postage.  Write. 
Sold  by  dealers.  Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co.,  Box  924,  Old  Town,  Maine.  J 


and  working  out  the  middles  thor- 
oughly, though  of  course  growers 
vary  more  or  less  in  their  methods. 

* 

Good  Crop  and  High  Prices. 

There  was  a fairly  good  crop  this 
year  and  the  highest  prices  in  years 
were  realized  on  account  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  crop  farther  north.  I was 
told  of  one  instance  where  a farm 
with  a field  of  berries  was  bought  by 
a stranger  and  the  berries  alone  sold 
for  as  much  as  the  land.  The  country 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 

Sand  for  our  catalogue  of  Small  Fruit 
Plants.  All  the  successful  varieties  of 
Strawberries,  Raspbsrrles,  Blackberries 
Dewberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Grapts. 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Roses,  Peonies  and 
Ornamental  Shrubs. 

HOLSINGER  BROTHERS 
Roscdale,  Kansas. 


lilTFIITO  and  TRADE  MARKS  obtained, 

Hit  I I X defended  and  prosecuted  by 

* **  1 “,1  ■ w Alexander  & Dowell,  Patent  Law- 
yers. (Established  ls57.)  “C.”  607  7th  St.,  it.  W., 
WASHIXGTOX,  D.  C.  Book  of  Information  sent  FREE. 


How  many  times  during  a 
year  would  you  be  willing 
to  pay  5 cents  an  hour  for 
a reliable  power? 


A good  many  times,  no  doubt. 
For  shredding  fodder,  grind- 
ing feed,  sawing  wood,  husk- 
ing or  shelling  corn,  churning,  pump- 
ing water,  separating  cream,  grind- 
ing tools,  etc.  A good  many  times, 
indeed,  and  when  you  want  it  you 
want  it  without  delay. 

An  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine  will 
furnish  such  power— a 3-horse  engine, 
for  instance,  will  furnish  power  equal 
to  that  of  three  horses  at  a cost  of 
five  cents  an  hour,  and  it  will  be  al- 
ways ready  when  you  want  it,  and 
ready  to  work  as  long  and  as  hard  as 
you  wish.  You  don’t  have  to  start  a 
fire — not  even  strike  a match — to 
start  an  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  engine. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  close  a little 


switch,  open  the  fuel  valve,  give  the 
flywheel  a turn  or  two  by  hand, 
and  off  it  goes,  working — ready  to 
help  in  a hundred  ways. 

Stop  and  think  how  many  times 
you  could  have  used  such  convenient 
power  last  week,  for  instance. 

There  should  be  a gasoline  engine 
on  every  farm.  Whether  it  shall  be 
an  I.  H.  C.  or  some  other  engine  on 
your  farm  is  for  you  to  decide,  but  it 
will  pay  you  well  to  learn  of  the  simple 
construction  of  I.  H.  C.  gasoline  en- 
gines before  you  buy.  It  will  pay 
you  to  find  out  how  easily  they  are 
operated,  how  little  trouble  they  give, 
how  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel, 
how  much  power  they  will  furnish, 
how  strong  and  durable  they  are. 


It  will  pay  you  to  know  these  things, 
and  the  way  to  find  them  out  is  tocali 
on  our  local  agent  or  write  for  catalog. 

These  engines  are  made  in  the  following  styles 
and  sizes : — Horizontal  (stationary  or  portable), 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12, 15  and  20  horse  power. 

Vertical.  2 and  3 horse  power. 
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THE  GREAT  DURABILITY 
"!?  WATERPROOF 
QUALITIES  — THE 
FISH  BRAND 

POMMEL 
SLICKER 

Make  it 

First  Choice 

of  the  man 

Who  Knows 

EVERY  GARMENT 
GUARANTEED 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  IS  OUT 
OF  FISH  BRAND.  DONE 
CHANGE  YOUR  M/NO.  HAVE 
HIM  GET  THEM  OR  SEND 
ORDER  AND  PRICE  TO  US. 

SQ .SO  BLACK  or  YELLOYY 


, TORONTO.  I 


SORE  SHOULDERS 

I would  like  very  much  to  personally  meet  every 
reader  of  this  paper  who  owns  any  horses  that  have 
sore  shoulders  and  tell  him  about  Security  Gall 
Salve.  This  is  impossible  so  1 am  going  to  tell  you 
through  the  paper. 

You  and  I both  know  that  horses  working  with 
sore  shoulders  are  in  pain,  and  that  they  can’t  do 
as  much  work  without  running  down  as  when  they 
are  free  from  pain.  I also  know  perfectly  well  that 
Security  Gall  Salve  will  cure  these  shoulders,  but 
you  do  not  know  it.  If  you  did  you  would  buy  a box 
of  your  dealer  at  once  and  cure  them  up.  for  you 
have  no  doubt  often  wished  that  you  knew  of  some- 
thing you  could  rely  on.  You  can  rely  absolutely  on 
Security  Gall  Salve,  It  will  do  its  work  every  time, 
or  if  you  prefer  to  try  it  first  I will  mail  you  a 
sample  can  free.  Just  write  for  it— it  will  goto  you 
on  first  mail. 

Also  I want  to  tell  you  that  Security  Antiseptic 
Healer  is  as  good  for  barb  wire  cuts  as  Security 
Gall  Salvo  is  for  harness  galls.  Dealers  carry  them 
in  25c,  50o  and  $1.00  sizes.  Use  them  for  your  needs; 
I guarantee  you  perfect  satisfaction. 

Frank  B.  Dennie,  President. 

SECURITY  REMEDY  CO.  Minneapolis,  Minn« 


jyjSORBINE 


will  reduce  inflnmed,  swollen  Joints- 
Bruises,  Soft  Bunches,  Cure  Boils, 
Fistula,  or  any  unhealthy  sore  quick- 
ly; pleasant  to  use;  does  not 
hlister  under  bandage  or  remove 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  the 
horse.  $2.00  per  bottle,  express 
prepaid.  Book  7-C  free. 

ABSORBING,  JR.,  formankind, 
J $1.00  per  bottle.  Cures  Varicose 

/Veins,  Varicocele  Hydrocele, 

Strains,  Bruises,  stops  Pain  and  Inflammation. 

VV.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  1>.  F., 

34  Monmouth  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEWTON'S  Heave  »kd  Cough  Cure 

* VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

Myearssale.  Oneto  two  cant 
will  cun:  Hear  el.  $1.00  per 
""  can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 
Tbefiiew  tonRemedyCo., Toledo,  0. 
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And  Individual  Shippers  of 

Fruits,  Vegetables 

and  General  Produce.  Make  Money 
this  year  by  shipping 

COYNE  BROS  160  S.  Water  St. 
CAR  LOT  HOUSE  Chicago,  III. 


Sandusky  & Co. 

Wholesale  Dealers  In 

FRUITS,  FRODUCK,  BUTTER,  EGG*. 
STRAWBERRIES  AND  GRAPES, 

IN  CAR  DOTS. 

We  handle  Berry  Boxes,  Grape  Baskets, 
Bee  Case  Material,  all  kind  of  vegetables, 
lie  South  8rd  and  115  Market  St. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


EvergreenNurseries 

Established  1867. 

Specialists  In  extra  strong,  non-suckerlng 
field-grown 

BUDDED  ROSES,  SHRUBS 
AND  EVERGREENS 

G.  A.  McKee  & Son  MT.  SELMAN,  TEX, 

4,000,000  PEACH  TREES 

JUNE  BUDS  A SPECIALTY. 

No  agents  traveled,  but  sell  direct  to 
planters  at  wholesale  prices.  Absolutely  free 
from  disease  and  true  to  name.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices  before  placing  your 
order  elsewhere.  We  guarantee  our  stock 
true  to  name.  Largest  Peach  Nursery  In 
world.  Address. 

J.  0.  HALE,  WINCHESTER,  TENNESSEE. 
Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries. 
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INVITATIONS 

Announcements,  Etc. 
100,  In  script  lettsr- 
lng,  newest  style  of 
paper,  lnoludlng  two  sets  of  envelopes, 
(3.50.  100  Visiting  Cards.  75o.  Samples 

upon  request. 

American  Printing  Company 

7 th  and  Charles  St.  Joseph,  Me. 


DON’T  DELAY 

Send  at  once  for  our  new  descriptive 
catalogue  and  price  list,  free  to  appli- 
cants. 200  acres  In  nursery,  over  800 
varieties  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants.  Address 

H.  J.  Weber  & Sons  Nursery  Co. 

Nursery,  Missouri 


around  Judsonia  is  full  of  sandstone, 
which  sometimes  crops  out  in  bould- 
ers and  sometimes  lies  around  in  small 
pieces;  again,  the  soil  will  be  gravelly 
with  sand  and  again  loamy  and  rich. 
It  seems  well  adapted  to  peaches  and 
I saw  several  fine  orchards  loaded 
with  fruit.  A good  many  blackberries 
are  raised  and  are  often  planted  in 
the  peach  orchards  between  the  tree 
rows.  The  Early  Harvest  is  the  best 
market  kind. 

Among  other  growers  whom  I met 
was  Mr.  J.  A.  Bauer,  the  well-known 
dealer  in  plants.  He  is  a young  man 
of  about  25  and  evidently  possesses 
rare  business  ability.  His  trade  has 
increased  at  a great  rate  and  he  has 
many  customers  north  and  south. 
His  father  was  J.  C.  Bauer,  who  orig- 
inated the  Van  Deman,  Bismark, 
Lady  Jane  and  others.  He  himself 
has  sent  out  the  Almo  which  has  been 
well  advertised  and  is  being  widely 
tested  this  year,  and  the  St.  Louis, 
which  he  is  just  introducing.  Both  of 
these  varieties  were  done  bearing 
when  I was  there  and  I had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  their  value.  My 
Almos  at  home  were  so  badly  frosted 
that  they  were  total  failures. 

it 

I have  received  a very  pleasant  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  a reader 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  from  near  Law- 


him,  has  proved  hardier  than  the  Col- 
umbian; in  gooseberries  he  has  failed 
to  find  anything  better  than  the 
Houghton  and  Downing;  the  now  cur- 
rant, Perfection,  turns  out  to  be  larger 
than  the  Red  Cross.  When  the  Parker 
Earle  was  introduced  by  Munson,  Mr. 
Brown’s  order  was  No.  17,  and  he 
states  the  curious  fact  that  that  va- 
riety has  maintained  itself  as  the  best 
berry  in  Ii is  vicinity  for  productive- 
ness and  lateness.  Of  the  new  kinds 
he  has  tested  this  year,  the  Common- 
wealth, Steven's  Champion  and  Fre- 
mont Williams  were  the  only  ones 
producing  as  much  as  half  a crop. 

In  blackberries  he  rates  the  Early 
Harvest  two-thirds  of  a crop,  Kenoyer 
one-third,  Rathbun  one-fourth.  Rasp- 
berries— Kansas,  Loudon  and  Cardinal 
all  three-fourths.  This  is  rather  good, 
considering  the  season. 

it 

The  photograph  shows  a combina- 
tion crop — black  raspberries  and  pota- 
toes— and,  by  the  way,  combination  in 
cropping  seems  as  great  a success  as 
combination  in  trade,  and  without  in- 
creased cost  to  anything  except  the 
fertility  of  the  soil;  it  certainly  takes 
a double  measure  of  that. 

These  raspberries  were  home  raised 
plants,  and  were  left  in  the  rows 
where  they  took  root  from  the  tips, 
until  they  had  sent  up  shoots  from  six 


BLACK  RASPBERRIES,  WITH  POTATOE  S GROWING  BETWEEN  THE  ROWS 


rence,  Kansas.  Mr.  Brown  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  not  infre- 
quently fruits  that  are  advertised  as 
something  new  and  possessing  great 
merits,  are  nothing  more  than  old 
well-known  varieties.  This  is  some- 
times innocently  done  through  ignor- 
ance. He  relates  several  such  instances 
in  the  case  of  the  Loudon  red  rasp- 
berry, a berry  which  I have  already 
praised  in  these  columns  and  which  I 
am  not  at  all  surprised  attracts  won- 
der and  admiration  when  seen  for  the 
first  time  in  fruit.  On  one  occasion 
it  was  introduced  as  a “thornless  rasp- 
berry” of  great  productiveness  and 
hardiness.  On  another  occasion  it  was 
brought  from  a far  Western  state  and 
heralded  as  a prodigy  of  prolificacy. 
In  still  another  an  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce  it  and  to  christen  it  with 
his  own  name  by  a gentleman  who 
had  ordered  Loudons  from  a nursery- 
man, but  as  only  one  of  the  lot  grew, 
he  sagely  (?)  concluded  that  it  was  a 
“sport”  and  forthwith  gave  it  his 
name  and  started  to  propagate  and 
sell  it.  Why  a plant  should  be  con- 
sidered a sport  because  it  was  the 
only  survivor  of  the  lot  passes  ordi- 
nary understanding. 

On  one-twenty-fifth  of  an  acre  and 
at  the  selling  rate  of  30  cents  a box, 
this  grower  announces  that  his  yield 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  $1,500.00  per 
acre.  I would  not  care  to  dispute 
those  figures,  incredible  as  they  are, 
for  the  Loudon  is  a wonder  under 
favorable  conditions  and  still  not  as 
widely  disseminated  as  it  should  be. 
But  30  cents  a box  is  a high  price. 

This  “ringing  in”  of  old  varieties 
under  new  names  is,  where  the  variety 
is  a good  one,  as  in  the  present  case, 
about  as  harmless  a form  of  deception 
as  could  be  practiced  except  that  the 
buyer  is  charged  a fancy  price  for 
what  he  could  get  elsewhere  at  com- 
mon rates.  In  this  case  this  marvelous 
new  sport  is  offered  at  the  modest 
price  of  $5.00  per  dozen.  Mr.  Brown 
states  that  last  season  he  sold  $200.00 
worth  of  Loudons  from  one-half  an 
acre  and  that  the  widespread  scare 
about  root  gall  has  subsided. 

In  raspberries  the  Cardinal  with 


inches  to  a foot  high.  Then  they 
were  dug  up,  when  the  soil  was  heavy 
and  moist  and  adhered  well,  in  square 
chunks  of  earth,  with  all  their  roots. 
They  were  then  placed  on  a sled  or 
low  wagon  and  drawn  to  the  new  field, 
where  furrows  had  been  drawn  for 
rows.  Into  these  the  plants  were  set 
about  three  feet  apart,  and  the  soil 
drawn  around  them  with  hoes  and 
firmly  tramped.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  fill  the  furrows  all  at  once.  It  can 
be  done  gradually  in  hoeing  the  weeds. 
Some  vegetable  that  doesn’t  require 
digging  can  be  planted  between  them, 
but  potatoes  disturb  the  roots  too 
much  when  dug.  Such  plants  will  not 
even  wilt;  there  will  be  a beautiful 
green  row  from  the  moment  of  plant- 
ing, and  growth  will  hardly  be  check- 
ed for  a day.  This  is  far  preferable 
to  digging  the  tips  early  with  no  tops 
and  bare  roots,  as  the  nurseries  are 
compelled  to  send  them  out. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but 
it  is  a fact  that  blackcaps  will  pro- 
duce a profitable  crop  the  next  year 
after  setting  out  if  they  make  a heavy 
growth  of  wood.  Not  only  a good 
crop,  but  the  berries  will  be  of  the 
very  largest  size,  larger  than  those  on 
the  older  oanes;  therefore  there  is 
money  in  it  for  the  grower  who  pushes 
his  plants  from  the  start  and  gives 
them  the  very  best  care  and  cultiva- 
tion 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
red  raspberry. 

Now,  while  potatoes  should  not  be 
planted  in  the  three-foot  space  be- 
tween the  plants  in  the  row,  there  is 
good  policy  in  planting  them  midway 
between  the  rows,  which  are  usually 
from  six  to  eight  feet.  I plant  reds 
six  and  blacks  seven  feet  apart.  Ex- 
tra early  potatoes  should  be  selected, 
so  they  may  be  dug  and  out  of  the 
way  before  the  canes  get  very  long. 
The  digging  of  the  potatoes  cleans  out 
the  middles  nicely  and  the  soil  is  left 
loose  and  fine. 

There  is  a great  loss  here  every  year 
by  the  dying  back  of  the  canes.  I am 
becoming  convinced  that  this  is  due 
neither  to  cold  weather  nor  to  an- 
thracnose.  Severe  or  mild  winter,  the 
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We  Will  Be  Glad  to  Forward  You 
Without  Cost  a Copy 
of  tho 

Special 

"Jamestown  Exposition” 
Number  of 

Seaboard  Magazine” 

handsomely  Illustrated — containing  a de- 
tailed description  of  the  various  features 
of  the  Exposition,  as  well  as  many  In- 
teresting articles  devoted  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  development  of 
the  South  and  the  territory  reached  by 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 

VVe  make  no  charge  for  our  Magazine, 
but  take  pleasure  in  sending  same  upon 
request,  in  order  that  you  may  know 
of  the  many  excellent  advantages  and 
possibilities  existing  in  our  mild  climate 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  profits 
others  are  realizing  daily  along  our  line. 

The  Seaboard  traverses  six  Southern 
states  and  is  in  position  to  offer  a vari- 
ety of  opportunities  not  surpassed  any- 
where. The  magazine  will  Interest  and 
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The  demand  for  this  special  edition  Is 
great,  and  you  should,  therefore,  send 
today  before  the  supply  Is  exhausted. 

J.  W.  WHITE, 
General  Industrial  Agent, 
Seaboard  Air  Tine  Railway, 
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Sunny  Slope  Nursery  HANMN0IBAL 

All  Scions  Cut  From  Selected  Bearing  Trees 

loss  is  the  same.  There  Is  always 
some  anthracnose,  but  it  is  always  in 
light  form.  I am  beginning  to  notice 
that  canes  that  are  shaded  by  a tree 
do  not  die  back,  and  my  theory  is 
that  the  sun,  after  growth  ceases  in 
the  fall,  dries  out  the  sap.  It  might 
be  that  very  late  cultivation  in  the 
fall  would  tend  to  prevent  this,  or 
covering  the  canes  during  the  winter. 
Certainly  the  orchard  is  the  place  to 
plant  them  if  they  are  not  too  much 
in  the  way  there. 

I am  raising  only  the  Cumberland, 
as  it  seems  to  possess  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  others,  besides  being 
larger.  It  is  not  as  early,  however, 
as  the  earliest  nor  as  late  as  the  lat- 
est. I have  tested  the  Plum  Farmer, 
originated  by  L.  J.  Farmer  of  Pulaski, 
N.  Y.,  but  not  on  a large  scale.  It  is 
a fine  berry,  but  so  far  as  I can  see 
is  no  better  than  the  Kansas. 

it 

A reader  from  De  Queen,  Ark., 
wants  some  information  in  regard  to 
the  best  varieties  of  raspberries.  I 
believe  no  one  would  find  fault  with 
this  list:  Red  raspberries,  Miller  and 

King  for  early,  Loudon  for  late;  black 
caps,  Cumberland  and  Kansas;  purple, 
Columbian  and  Cardinal.  He  further 
asks  if  upland  that  will  grow  30  bush- 
els of  corn  to  the  acre  is  good  enough 
to  grow  raspberries?  I should  say 
yes;  if  after  trying  them  a year  they 
do  not  make  sufficient  growth,  they 
can  be  given  some  kind  of  fertilizer. 
He  will  find  it  will  pay,  I think,  to 
make  careful  preparation  for  this 
crop  that  is  to  occupy  the  ground  for 
several  years.  A crop  of  stock  peas 
turned  under  this  fall  would  be  a good 
fertilizer.  There  should  be  money  in 
raspberries  wherever  they  will  pass 
the  winter  without  dying  back  and 
losing  too  much  of  their  bearing 
wood;  this  applies  only  to  the  blacks 
and  purples;  the  reds  do  not  die  back 
as  a rule.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

4g& 

“I  know  of  no  paper  that  gives 
more  for  the  money  than  The  Fruit- 
Grower.” — Henry  P.  Barret,  Hender- 
son, Ky. 
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< oncrete  Construction  of  Greenhouses. 

Mr.  Henry  Field  in  the  June  Fruit- 
Grower  wishes  to  open  up  a discus- 
sion about  concrete  construction  for 
houses,  etc.,  and  wants  some  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  readers  who  have  had 
experience  with  it  to  speak  up  and  tell 
what  they  know.  To  start  this  discus- 
sion I am  willing  to  tell  what  I know. 
My  experience  with  concrete  walls  has 
been  in  greenhouse  construction.  On 
account  of  the  extremes  of  cold  and 
heat  and  moisture,  these  walls  are  put 
to  the  most  severe  test.  Wood  rots 
out  quickly.  Stonemasonry  and  brick 
will  not  stand  the  racket.  For  seven 
years  I had  charge  of  the  state  green- 
houses and  gardens  located  at  this 
place.  I took  charge  of  a new  green- 
house with  a foundation  built  of  stone 
and  brick,  and  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  from  the  action  of  frost  and 
moisture  it  was  badly  rent  assunder. 
When  I severed  my  connection  with 
the  institution  my  wife  and  boys  hav- 
ing run  the  home  place  while  I was 
gone,  I concluded  to  build  two  new 
greenhouses  for  myself,  using  concrete 
for  the  walls. 

These  houses  are  70  feet  long  and 
18  feet  wide.  In  the  construction  of 
these  walls  I used  two-inch  crushed 
rock.  I consider  two-inch  better  than 
one-inch  and  one-inch  better  than 
gravel.  These  walls  are  reinforced 
with  a IV2  inch  gas  pipe  post  set  in 
concrete  3%  feet  in  the  ground  and 
every  G feet  in  the  wall.  An  8-inch 
wall  is  then  started  with  the  row  of 
posts  in  the  center.  When  the  wall 
reaches  the  desired  height  for  the 
benches,  the  wall  is  drawn  in  two 
inches.  On  this  two-inch  ledge  rest 


benches  and  I think  sub-irrigation  is 
better  than  so  much  top  showering 
when  the  lettuce  has  got  large  enough 
to  shade  the  ground.  The  lettuce  is 
liable  to  rot  if  too  much  water  is  put 
on  during  a cold  cloudy  spell. 

I left  the  subject  of  concrete  walls 
to  describe  the  construction  of  these 
greenhouses  on  the  inside,  thinking 
you  might  have  some  florist  and  gard- 
ener readers  that  might  be  interested 
in  this  part  of  it. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  concrete 
walls  will  say  where  the  wall  is  drawn 
in  two  inches  the  wall  is  then  con- 
tinued to  where  the  side  glass  goes 
in.  Instead  of  using  a wooden  plate 
for  the  upright  sash  bars  they  are  set 
in  the  cement  while  soft.  This  is  the 
weakest  part  of  a greenhouse,  because 
it  catches  all  the  moisture.  The  gable 
ends  are  fixed  the  same  way.  A sep- 
aration of  the  cement  is  made  every 
twenty  feet  in  the  wall.  Some  of  these 
have  barely  cracked  enough  to  be  vis- 
ible, others  have  not. 

As  to  Mr.  Field’s  questions,  Will 
they  gather  moisture?  Will  the  frost 
go  through  them  easily?  Should  they 
be  built  of  blocks  or  solid  concrete? 
Will  say  that  all  cement  walls  are 
conductors  of  cold  and  heat  and  ab- 
sorbers of  moisture;  but  they  dry  out 
very  fast.  Frost  goes  through  them 
readily  if  moist.  With  all  these  faults 
I like  them  much  better  than  high- 
priced  poor  quality  lumber  and  would 
not  build  greenhouse  walls  of  any- 
thing else.  The  above  faults  could  be 
mitigated  by  using  hollow  blocks. 

As  to  Mr.  Field’s  last  question,  will 
say  I have  not  had  much  experience 
with  blocks.  However,  we  have  in 


the  cross  ties  that  support  the  bench, 
instead  of  wooden  legs,  which  are 
eternally  rotting  out.  The  front  legs 
are  % inch  gas  pipe,  set  on  (not  in) 
concrete.  At  the  same  height  of  the 
ledge  a tee  without  beads  is  screwed 
on.  On  the  side  opening  off  this  tee 
another  gas  pipe  is  screwed  in  and 
extends  across  the  bench  and  rests  on 
this  two-inch  ledge.  Another  piece 
6 y2  inches  long  is  screwed  in  the  top 
of  this  tee  and  supports  the  sides  of 
the  benches.  This  makes  an  almost 
everlasting  bench  support  that  is  not 
wiggling  around  and  falling  down 
when  you  are  putting  in  new  bench' 
bottoms.  These  benches  are  3%  ft. 
wide  on  the  sides.  The  center  bed  is 
7 feet  wide  and  is  a solid  bed.  There 
are  three  holes  in  the  end  of  each  cen- 
ter bed;  where  these  holes  are  there 
is  a run  of  4-inch  tile  laid  on  the  level 
except  a little  raise  at  each  end.  These 
tile  are  used  for  two  purposes:  First 

to  circulate  air  to  keep  the  soil  from 
souring  and  second  to  turn  the  hose 
in  and  sub-irrigate  the  lettuce  in  win- 
ter and  the  cucumbers  and  tomatoes 
in  summer.  I think  lettuce  does  much 
better  in  solid  beds  than  on  raised 
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scription BO  cents  a year;  3 years  for  11.00. 


this  town  a livery  stable  and  a black- 
smith shop  built  of  rough  faced  blocks 
and  they  look  fine  and  are  well  liked 
by  the  owners.  For  walls  of  houses 
and  barns  I would  use  solid  concrete 
under  the  ground  and  rough  faced 
blocks  above.  J.  W.  THOMPSON. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

«£&  <£& 

Good  Cherry  Trees. 

When  a man  wants  to  plant  cherry 
trees  he  wants,  as  is  the  case  in  every 
line,  the  best  the  market  affords.  The 
varieties  must  be  right  and  suited  to 
the  locality,  and,  what  is  most  impor- 
tant, the  trees  must  be  true  to  name. 
The  Knox  Nurseries  of  Vincennes,  In- 
diana, have  the  reputation  of  grow- 
ing the  very  best  cherry  trees  that 
are  on  the  market  and  no  mistake 
can  be  made  when  you  buy  from 
them.  They  have  this  year,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  leading  sorts,  a limited 
number  of  a very  fine  strain  of  Large 
Montmorency.  The  buds  were  taken 
from  the  trees  that  bore  heavy  crops 
of  fine  fruit  and  if  you  want  some- 
thing extra  do  not  fail  to  order  some 
of  them.  EVery  farmer  or  fruit- 
grower who  plants  a cherry  orchard 
this  fall  should  have  his  trees  re- 
served at  once,  so  that  he  will  be 
sure  to  get  what  he  wants.  Cherry 
trees  are  scarce  this  year,  especially 
the  one-year-old  of  first  quality. 
When  you  order  be  sure  the  firm  you 
patronize  produces  the  best  the  mar- 
ket affords  even  if  the  price  is  a little 
higher.  You  can  always  afford  to 
pay  a little  more  for  the  best.  Give 
your  order  to  the  KNOX  NURSERIES 
and  they  will  treat  you  right  and  give 
you  value  received  for  your  money. 
This  firm  also  handles  a general  line 
of  nursery  stock  and  will  be  pleased 
to  quote  prices  on  whatever  you  may 
want. 

This  firm  also  has  a branch  in 
Florida  where  paper-shelled  pecans 
are  grown  to  perfection.  If  you  want 
the  best  sorts  at  right  prices.  Write 
The  Nut  Nursery  Co.,  Monticello,  Flor- 
ida.— Advt. 

it 

"The  March  Fruit-Grower  alone 
was  worth  $1  to  me.” — George  W. 
Plotts,  Russell,  Iowa. 


KANTKLOG” 

■'“sr*  SPRAYER 

A slight  pressure  of  the  thumb  starts  the  spray. 
Has  the  only  nozzle  that  can  be  successfully  cleaned 
without  stopping  the  spray  or  removing  the  nozzle 
from  the  tree.  The  Sprayer,  body  is  made  of  heavy 
galvanized  steel.  The  body  is  supported  and  further 
strengthened  by  a heavy  steel  band  around  the  bot- 
tom. The  air  pump  is  made  of  heavy  brass  two 
inches  in  diameter.  Hose  couplings  are  solid  brass, 
standard  cut  threads,  ends  heavily  ribbed  to  prevent 
hose  slipping  off.  Hose  is  high  grade,  three-ply, 
supported  by  a colled  spring,  bell-shaped  at  outer  end, 
to  prevent  breaking.  A safety-valve  is  provided  to 
allow  air  to  escape  after  the  necessary  pressure  has 
been  obtained. 

Price  only  $5.00 

Price,  with  all  brass  body,  $6.50. 

Sprays  Fruit  Trees,  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Tobacco 
and  Cotton.  For  Wagons,  Windows,  Henhouses,  Fires, 
Disinfecting,  Etc.,  Etc.  Holds  five  gallons. 

This  Sprayer  is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  Cashier  German- 
American  Bank  or  publishers  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 
Address 

The  Factory  Agents  Company 


626  Charles  Street.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 

Selling  agents  for  manufacturers.  First-class  warehouse  and  shipping  facilities. 


$50.00,  Cash,  Free 

CAN  YOU  COUNT  THE  SQUARES? 

Here, for  once,  is  an  original  puzzle — one  that  you  have 
never  tried  before.  Can  you  count  the  squares  In  the 
figure  opposite?  It  looks  easy  at  first,  but  it  takes  quite 
a little  insight  and  skill.  There  are  a lot  more  squares 
in  the  figure  than  you  would  at  first  ever  suppose.  For 
instance,  there  are  sixteen  little  squares  to  begin  with; 
then  there  is  the  big  square  itself,  on  the  outside  of  the 
figure — and  a lot  of  other  squares,  too,  if  you  are  shrewd 
enough  to  find  them.  This  puzzle  looks  simple,  but  if 
you  can  make  out  as  many  as  seventeen  squares,  send 
in  your  list  at  once — immediately — for  the  first  prize 
winner  may  not  secure  more  than  that  many. 


$50.00  in  Prizes 


to  be  distributed  Sept.  1,  1907.  To  the  person 
sending  in  the  correct,  or  nearest  correct,  as  well 
as  the  cleverest  solution  of  the  largest  number  of 
squares  we  will  give  $25.00  in  cash;  to  the  second  largest  number,  $10.00  in  cash; 
to  the  third,  $5.00;  to  the  next  five,  $1.00;  the  next  ten,  50  cents  each.  Further- 
more, there  are  no  conditions  whatever  connected  with  the  contest.  When  ‘'ties’’ 
occur  for  prizes,  such  prizes  will  be  divided  between  the  contestants  who  may  be 
“tied."  If  you  count  the  squares  best,  you  are  absolutely  sure  of  winning  some- 
thing, therefore  send  in  your  count  at  once — today. 

We  give  away  this  money  expressly  to  introduce  William  Randolph  Hearst’s 
great  new  monthly  periodical,  HEARST’S  AMERICAN  HOME  MAGAZINE.  There- 
fore no  money  is  required  from  you  whatever,  as  we  make  this  offer  in  order  to 
secure  your  adddress  and  to  send  you — absolutely  free — a beautiful  copy  of  what 
Mr.  Hearst  intends  shall  be  the  greatest  high-class  magazine  of  its  kind  ever 
published.  This  contest,  consequently,  is  absolutely  without  restrictions  of  any 
nature.  Therefore,  send  in  your  solution  at  once — today — it  costs  you  nothing,  and 
in  addition,  we  will  show  you  how  you  can  also  take  part  in  another  contest 
which  we  are  conducting,  in  which  there  will  be  distributed  monthly  {1.075.00  in 
cash  and  special  prizes.  Address  HEARST’S  AMERICAN  HOME  MAGAZINE,  <>16 
Eighth  ave..  New  York  City. 


HERE’S  AN  OPPORTUNITY 


FOR  THE  BOYS 

I will  ship  one  of  these  fine  22-calibre  Breech-Loading  Rifles  by  prepaid 
express  to  any  who  will  do  a few  hours  work  for  me. 


This  picture  is  from  an  actual  photograph  of  one  of  the  Rifles. 

It  is  certainly  a “dandy.” 

Any  live  boy  can  earn  one  of  these  fine  Rifles.  This  is  not  a toy, 
nor  an  air  gun,  but  a real  Rifle,  made  by  one  of  the  leading  gun  makers, 
and  will  shoot  accurately,  a 22  long  or  short  cartridge.  Rifle  is  30  inches 
long  and  has  barrel  16  inches  in  length.  Loads  at  the  breech  and  has 
first-class  shell  extractor.  In  fact  it  is  a first-class  gun  for  either  boy 
or  man,  and  our  offer  is  to  men  also.  Just  write  me  a postal  asking  for 
particulars  about  the  “Rifle  Offer,”  and  I will  'send  complete  instructions 
by  return  mail,  telling  how  you  can  earn  one  in  a few  hours.  Address 

Editor,  THE  FRUIT=GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


Vapor  Cooled  gasoline  Engines 

The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  in  the  world.  Absolutely  frost  proof 
and  cannot  freeze. 

Patented  May  15.  1906. 

The  king  of  all  gasoline  engines.  Our 
catalogue  will  tell  you  all  about  them,  also 
our  power  and  sweep  feed  grindera  Send 
today. 

WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 
65  Third  Avenue.  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


FREE  POTATO  BOOK T — 

Every  farmer  who  plants  potatoes  should  have  this  great  book  on 
potato  machinery  describing  the  O.  K.  Champion  Planter,  a machine 
that  opens  the  trenches— plants  the  potatoes  any  distance  apart  and  marks 
for  the  next  row  — ALL  IN  ONE  OPERATION.  Unfailingly  accurate. 
Increases  the  yield.  Saves  most  of  the  labor. 

CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY 

includes  every  machine  necessary  to  raise  potatoes  and  get  rich  out  of  them.  ^ hy 
not  commercialize  your  farming  and  get  all  there  is  in  it  ? 

‘ WRITE  TODAY  for  this  instructive  and  money-saving  catalog.  It  will  pay  you 
well.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  Catalog  153. 

WRITE  CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO..  HAMMOND,  IND. 

FOR  1T»PEALF.RS  Our  special  proposition  to  you  and  big  dealers’catalog  H isready.  Write  for  it  atonce^ 
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Questions  and  Answers 


Fertilizers  for  Strawberries. 

Replying  to  the  Inquiry  of  R.  H.  W., 
Lawton,  Okla.,  regarding  commercial 
fertilizer  for  strawberries,  I have  this 
to  say:  Armour’s  raw  bone,  at  the  rate 

of  100  pounds  to  the  acre,  drilled  in 
with  a wheat  drill,  will  insure  all  the 
foliage  or  plant  growth  needed.  Apply 
the  fertilizer  just  before  setting  the 
plants.  If  the  ground  is  just  ordinary 
farm  land,  100  pounds  of  Armour’s  am- 
moniated  dissolved  bone  and  potash, 
dampened  and  sown  broadcast,  will 
give  the  best  results  the  second  year. 
More  than  this  amount  will  make  too 
rank  foliage,  and  if  the  land  is  very 
good  less  should  be  used.  Sometimes 
for  cabbage  and  crops  of  that  kind  we 
use  1,000  pounds  of  high-grade  com- 
plete fertilizer  per  acre.  But  I believe 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  just  what  fer- 
tilizer any  land  needs  except  by  exper- 
imenting.— Frank  H.  Porter,  Columbus, 
Kan. 

Wants  Information  About  a Sick  Calf. 

I have  a calf  that  has  something 
wrong  with  its  windpipe.  It  wheezes 
like  anyone  with  phthisic  and  coughs 
badly  at  times.  When  it  was  first  at- 


WHERE 
GOLD  GROWS 
ON  TREES 

The  wonders  of  the  Yakima  Val- 
ley are  surpassingly  interesting. 
You  can  secure  information  re- 
garding this  productive  country, 
including  actual  photographs  and 
pamphlets  by  addressing  Publicity 
Secretary, 

YAKIMA  COMMERCIAL  CLUB, 
Box  1208  North  Yakima,  Wash. 


V2 

Dollar 

If  invested  NOW 
in  a Year’s 
Subscription  for 

The  Ranch 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

>r  you  Absolutely 
a copy  of 

ket  Number 

will  insure  fc 
Free 

The  Mar 

A veritable  Encyclopedia  on  the 
Farm  and  Farming  in 

The  Great  Northwest 

KILLS  EVERY 
FLY  IT  STRIKES 

when  our  patent  spraver  is 
^used.  Keeps  all  Insect 

fiests  off  cows  In  pasture 
onger  than  any  imitation. 
I Used  since  1885.  Absolutely 
[harmless,  cures  all  sores, 
tyllalf  cent’s  worth  saves  8 
quarts  milk  and  much  flesh. 
NO  LICE  In  Poultry  House,  or  any  place  it  is 
sprayed.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  $1.00  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  Shoo-Fly  to  protect 
200  cows.  Name  express  office.  $1.00  returned  if 
cows  not  protected.  Free  Booklet. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfff.Co.,  101 7Fairmount  Ave.,Phllada.,  Pa. 
Editor  knows  from  experience  Shoo-Fly  is  O.  K. 


STAMMERING  CURED 

Dr.  G.  W.  Randolph,  who  Is  recognized 
as  the  most  successful  voice  doctor  in  the 
United  States,  is  now  at  303  N.  Fifth  street. 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  curing  the  most  inveterate 
stammerers  in  one  to  three  days  under  a 
guarantee.  He  uses  no  motions,  no  dumb- 
bells, no  inflations.  Many  are  cured  by  mail 
as  well.  Charges  reasonable.  Write  with 
stamp.  Hand  this  to  a stammerer,  please — 
Golden  Rule.  Any  mother  can  read  in- 
structions and  cure  her  child  in  a few  days. 


RURAL  BOOKS 

Send  for  description  of  book  for 
farmers,  gardeners,  florists,  archi- 
tects, stockralsers,  fruit-growers,  ar- 
tisans, housekeepers  and  sportsmen. 
Sent  free.  Address 

The  Kansas  Farmer  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

GD  C T A D V 524  Walnut  Street 
• 1 . J 1 A K IY  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

RELIABLE 

Commission  Merchant 

All  kinds  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  ban- 
died In  any  quantity,  from  a crate  to  a car. 
It.turns  day  of  sale.  A pleased  shipper  is 
the  hast  advertisement. 


WANTED 
Fruit  & Vegetables 

Associations  and  Individuals  who  have 
shipped  us  are  well  pleased  and  made  mon- 
ey by  It.  Write  us  what  you  have  now  or 
will  have  to  offer  In  car  lots  or  less. 

BRUSH  & SON,  Pipestone,  Minnesota 


tacked  It  stretched  out  on  Its  side  like 
it  would  die,  and  I thought  sure  It 
would  die.  But  this  was  last  August, 
and  the  calf  Is  still  alive,  and  has 
grown  a great  deal  since  then.  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  worse  in  cool  or 
damp  weather,  and  ttie  first  attack  was 
worse  than  any  since.  At  the  first  at- 
tack It  swelled  up  between  the  jaws 
like  a horse  with  distemper.  Can  some- 
one advise  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  calf  and  the  remedy? — C.  D.  K., 
Fort  Payne,  Ala. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Connaway,  Missouri 
Experiment  Station:  The  trouble  may 

be  due  to  an  accidental  injury  which 
has  caused  an  inflammation  and  thick- 
ening of  the  larynx  or  the  trachea.  Or 
it  may  be  due  to  ‘‘tuberculosis,”  or  to 
’’actinomycosis.”  I would  suggest  that 
a tuberculin-test  be  made  on  this  calf, 
and  also  of  the  entire  herd.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Carey,  Veterinarian  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  Auburn,  Alabama,  will  make 
the  test  for  you,  or  send  one  of  his 
assistants.  Excluding  tuberculosis,  an 
examination  may  be  made  microscopi- 
cally for  the  parasites  of  actinomyco- 
sis. This,  of  course,  will  require  the 
services  of  an  expert  veterinarian,  like 
Dr.  Carey.  Should  it  prove  to  be  neither 
of  these  infectious  diseases,  and  due  to 
a local  injury,  it  is  probable  that  a 
good  blister  applied  to  the  affected  part 
will  relieve  the  symptoms  mentioned. 


How  to  Kill  the  Currant  Fly. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  to  do 
with  my  currants?  I have  never  seen 
anything  in  The  Fruit-Grower  for  the 
same  that  effects  my  currants.  They 
are  full  of  bloom  now,  but  after  awhile 
something  seems  to  sting  them,  and 
makes  them  wormy.  We  never  have 
the  currant  worm  that  makes  a web. 
I would  know  what  to  do  for  them. 
But  I do  not  understand  what  this  is 
that  stings  them,  and  don’t  know  what 
to  do  for  them.  I covered  the  busnes 
and  they  are  fine,  but  I don’t  like  the 
worms.  Please  let  me  know  as  soon  as 
possible  what  to  do  if  you  can  and 
oblige,  yours  truly, 

(Subscriber)  I.  H.  SLATER. 

The  insect  which  is  giving  you  trou- 
ble with  your  currants  is  the  Currant 
Fly  (Epochra  canadensis).  This  is  a 
small  yelowish  or  orange  colored  fly 
about  the  size  of  a common  house  ny. 
It  attacks  the  currant  soon  after  the 
berries  have  begun  to  form  and  depos- 
its an  egg  in  the  fruit,  which  hatches 
into  a small  maggot,  and  this  maggot 
feeding  on  the  interior  of  the  fruit, 
causes  it  to  turn  red  prematurely  and 
drop  to  the  ground.  Later  the  maggot 
comes  out  of  the  fruit  and  goes  into 
the  ground  an  inch  or  so  and  remains 
there  until  the  following  summer, 
when  it  comes  out  as  an  adult  fly 
again. 

There  are  a number  of  methods  of 
attacking  this  pest,  the  more  important 
of  which  are  the  destroying  of  all  af- 
fected berries  soon  after  they  fall  to 
the  ground  and  before  the  maggots 
have  come  out  of  them.  Some  recom- 
mend keeping  young  chickens  around 
the  currant  bushes  before  the  berries 
are  picked  and  later  allowing  old 
chickens  to  roam  about  the  bushes,  as 
these  will  pick  up  many  of  the  mag- 
gots as  they  come  from  the  berries 
and  scratch  out  many  more  from  the 
ground.  Cultivating  the  soil  down  an 
inch  or  two  about  the  bushes  during 
the  summer  months  will  also  destroy 
many  of  the  larvae  and  pupae  there. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  many  of  the 
adults  will  be  unable  to  emerge  form 
the  ground  if  a heavy  mulch  of  straw 
is  placed  about  the  bushes.  This  pest 
ordinarily  does  very  little  injury  to  the 
currant,  but  in  some  cases  in  the 
States  of  Colorado  and  Maine  it  has 
been  found  to  destroy  as  much  as  75 
per  cent  of  a currant  crop.  Covering 
the  bushes  as  you  state  with  some  fine 
netting  such  as  mosquito  bar  will  also 
be  quite  effective,  but  on  a large  scale 
would  probably  be  quite  expensive. 


For  Aphis  on  Pecan  Trees, 

I herewith  send  you  some  insects  in 
a small  bottle  which  I found  on  one  of 
my  pecan  bushes,  and  would  be  glad 
if  you  would  tell  me  what  they  are, 
and  what  to  do  to  dstroy  them.  I also 
send  you  section  of  hickory  bush  which 
I think  is  affected  with  the  same  thing. 
Please  let  me  know. 

Yours  truly, 

Lattimore,  N.  C.  L.  K.  TORRENCE. 

The  insects  which  are  attacking  the 
pecan  are  one  of  the  aphids.  These  in- 
sects are  sap-drawers  and  have  to  be 
attacked  by  contact  insecticides.  In 
case  they  become  sufficiently  abundant 
to  endanger  the  pecan  I would  advise 
the  use  of  a ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
kerosene  emulsion,  which  is  made  as 
follows: 

Dissolve  one-half  pound  of  hard 
soap  in  one  galon  of  boiling  soft  wa- 
ter; add  2 gallons  of  kerosene:  then 
emulsify  this  mixture  by  pumping  it 
back  into  itself  for  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes until  a milky  white  solution  is 
ofrmed;  then  add  19  gallons  of  water, 
and  spray  the  plants. 

The  hickory  twig  is  attacked  by  one 
of  the  scales  and  not  by  the  same  in- 
sect which  is  found  upon  the  pecans. 
This  scale  is  one  of  the  soft  bodied 
scales  belonging  to  the  genus  Lecan- 
ium,  and  can  be  readily  destroyed  with 
the  kerosene  emulsion  spray  in  case 
they  become  sufficiently  abundant 
that  it  seems  advisable  to  take  meas- 
ures against  them.  I do  not  know 
whether  it  will  attack  the  pecan  or  not 
but  in  case  it  dos  the  remedies  men- 
tioned will  prove  sufficient. 

Budding  Japan  Plums  on  Wild  Goose 
Stocks. 

I wish  to  ask  if  it  is  advisable  to  bud 
Japan  plums  on  Wild  Goose  sprouts.  I 
have  some  Japan  plums  that  I wish  to 
propagate,  and  having  no  other  plum 
sprouts  but  Wild  Goose,  I thought  I 
would  bud  a few.  Is  this  all  right? — 
J.  R.  T. 

Japan  plums  may  be  budded  on  na- 
tive stocks,  if  desired.  Plums  are  usu- 
ally propagated  on  imported  stocks, 
but  the  natives  can  be  used,  and  are 
often  so  budded  in  a small  way. 


Classified  Advertisements 

For  a long  timo  The  Fruit-Grower  has  maintained  a department  for  adver- 
tisements of  farms  for  sale,  in  which  advertisements  were  inserted  for  2 cents  a 
word.  bast  fall,  when  our  rate  for  dlsjday  advertising  was  advanced,  this  rate 
was  not  changed.  Now,  however,  wo  find  it  necessary  to  advance  the  rate  to  3 
cents  per  word,  and  have  decided  to  classify  advertising,  and  accept  other  lines  than 
real  estate  advertising.  Tills  rate  of  3 cents  per  word  Is  still  considerably  less 
than  our  rato  for  display  advertising. 

On  this  page  every  month  will  appear  advertisements  from  our  subscribers  who 
have  anything  to  dispose  of — dogs,  ponies,  poultry  and  eggs,  farms,  second-hand 
spray  pumps,  etc.  The  rate  will  be 

3 Cents  per  Word,  Each  Insertion 

each  initial  and  number  to  count  as  a word.  No  display  type  will  be  used  in  ad- 
vertisements accepted  at  this  rate,  but  if  any  advertising  of  this  kind  appears  on 
this  page  it  will  be  at  the  regular  rate  of  25  cents  per  line. 

Our  subscribers  are  urged  to  make  use  of  this  department  freely,  to  make 
known  their  wants,  or  to  advertise  articles  they  have  for  sale.  All  advertisements 
for  this  department  must  be  paid  for  In  advance;  count  the  words  In  the  copy  you 
send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  3 cents  per  word. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  COMI'ANY,  ST.  .JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

Fifty-five  Acres,  Bourbon  county,  Kansas, 
one-half  mile  from  railroad  town:  fine  loca- 
tion for  fruit,  gardening  or  chickens. 
$2,200,  easy  terms.  Will  divide  Into  two 
or  three  tracts.  Inland  Security  Company, 
Water  Works  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


A 40-acre  fruit  farm  In  city  limits  of 
Gentry,  Ark.,  for  sale.  Address  J.  S.,  care 
The  Fruit-Grower. 


For  Sale — 160-acre  farm,  good  Improve- 
ments. 20  acre  Elberta  Peach  orchard,  in 
full  bearing.  20  acres  Apple  orchard,  about 
half  in  bearing,  two  acres  grapes.  Can  be 
bought  at  reasonable  price  and  on  easy 
terms.  E.  J.  Dickerson.  Tecumseh,  Okla. 


If  you  want  to  buy,  sell  or  trade  a farm, 
send  full  description  of  what  you  have  or 
want,  with  25  cents  to  the  Farmer’s  Want 
Journal.  Dept.  45.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  we 
will  advertise  it  before  30.000  buyers  and 
sellers,  and  send  you  copy  of  the  paper. 


FOR  SALE — 4 6 acres  improved  farm  in 
Franklin  Co.,  Mo.,  adjoining  limits  of  new 
prosperous  Rock  Island  railway  town  of 
400  population;  excellent  for  fruit,  poultry 
or  grain.  Easy  terms,  reasonable  price. 
For  particulars  write  A.  G.  Oberwortmann, 
Berger,  Mo. 


58  acres,  highly  improved,  close  in,  at 
$3,500;  in  heart  of  Tokay  grape  and  straw- 
berry belt.  We  are  only  15  miles  from 
Sacramento,  Calif.  Ask  us  about  others. 
Elk  Grove  Realty  Co.,  Elk  Grove,  Calif. 


Fine  eighty;  1,800  grown  apple  trees; 
fair  improvements;  near  Centralia;  $6,000. 
E.  A.  Stevens,  Rt.  6,  Centralia,  111. 


Stock  and  grain  farm  of  225  acres,  all 
level  and  right  at  edge  of  town  for  rent  or 
sale  with  or  without  equipment  on  easy 
terms.  If  you  want  something  good  inves- 
tigate this.  Box  25,  Alienville,  Mo. 


For  Sale — Thirty-acre  orchard  of  commer- 
cial varieties  of  apples;  trees  ten  years  old, 
in  thrifty  condition;  2%  miles  from  street 
car  line,  well  located  on  high  ground.  Ad- 
dress 309  South  Fourth  street,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 


Fruit  Land — $12  acre.  Several  hundred 
acres,  improved;  near  railway;  ideal  for 
fruit;  no  crop  failure  in  thirteen  years; 
World's  Fair  premium  on  apples.  Warden 
Fruit  Farm,  Choctaw  City,  Okla.,  Rt.  No.  5. 


FARM  AND  ORCHARD  LAND  in  best 
fruit  section  in  Missouri,  $4  to  $8.  ED.  C. 
BAUMANN,  Springfield,  Mo. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  real  estate 
in  Grand  Valley,  the  famous  peach,  apple 
and  pear  growing  section  of  Western  Colo- 
rado. Orchards  here  eight  years  old  net  the 
growers  from  $500  to  $700  per  acre.  The 
climate  is  the  best  in  the  world  and  is  a 
specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles  and 
asthma.  Write  us  for  information.  The 
Home  Loan  & Investment  Co.,  357  Main  St., 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 


A GOOD  EASTERN  OKLAHOMA  FARM 
cheap — 160  acres.  $3,200.  Bottom  and  up- 
land, good  land,  good  house,  good  water, 
good  alfalfa,  large  orchard  hanging  full  of 
peaches  and  apples.  No  trade.  Terms  on 
part.  Write  Maxwell  Phillips,  Norman, 
Okla.,  Route  4. 


LAND  SEEKERS. 

Send  for  land  list  describing  the  famous 
"Brazos  Valley,”  the  richest  agricultural 
district  in  the  U.  S.  Level,  black  prairie,  45 
inches  rainfall.  Lowest  shipping  rate.  Best. 
Cotton  and  Cane  land  in  the  U.  S.  Best 
Corn  land  in  Texas.  Unexcelled  for  Cattle 
and  Hogs.  Cool  sea  breeze  in  summer  and 
seldom  a freeze  in  winter. 

Our  land  is  near  the  recent  oil  strike  and 
much  of  it  is  in  the  proven  oil  belt.  Price 
$12.00  to  $20.00  per  acre.  Good  titles.  No 
trades.  New  Texas  map  sent  upon  request. 
If  the  land  is  not  all  I claim  for  it  I will 
pay  your  expenses. 

HILANI)  P.  LOCKWOOD, 

427  San  Antonia,  Texas. 


Before  Investing  in  Land 

Secure  particulars  of  the  best  irrigated  land 
on  earth  in  the  greatest  fruit  region  of  the 
world.  A visit  to  the  Bitter  Root  Valley, 
Montana,  with  a view  of  making  it  your 
home,  will  prove  the  most  profitable  ex- 
penditure of  money  you  ever  made.  Land 
that  will  produce  from  30  to  40  per  cent  net. 
per  annum,  year  in  and  year  out.  as  long  as 
you  and  your  children  live.  The  markets 
and  railways  are  near.  Good  schools.  Cli- 
mate ideal.  The  present  price  of  this  land 
is  $100  per  acre  which  will  be  advanced  as 
soon  as  present  allotment  is  disposed  of. 

Pictures  and  proven  facts  of  the  valley 
will  be  sent  on  application. 

W.  H.  PATTON,  Sect’y  Board  of  Trade, 

104  East  3rd  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FRUIT  AND  FARMING  LANDS  FOR  SALE 
Improved  and  Unimproved. 

We  have  several  thousand  acres  of  im- 
proved and  unimproved  fruit  and  farming 
land  for  immediate  sale  at  prices  that  are 
BARGAINS.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  a 
good  home  cheap.  Finest  PEACH  and 
BERRY  lands  in  the  South.  Good  railroad 
facilities,  12  hours  to  St.  Louis,  19  hours 
to  Chicago,  16  hours  to  Kansas  City,  18 
hours  to  New  Orleans.  7 hours  to  Memphis 
and  3 1-2  hours  to  Little  Rock.  Healthful 
climate,  excellent  water,  no  crop  failures. 
Write  us  today  for  particulars.  One  thous- 
and acres  now  ready  to  offer  purchasers 
in  lots  to  suit,  and  on  fine*  terms.  Solid 
body  for  colonization.  Price  seven  to  ten 
dollars  per  acre.  SMITH  & SEVIER, 
Camden,  Ouavhita  Co.,  Arkansas. 


COMMERCIAL  ORCHARD  in  the  heart  of 
the  fruit  section  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 
One  hundred  acres,  sixty  In  orchard.  Trees 
from  six  to  ten  (10)  years  old.  in  thrifty 
condition,  and  half  beginning  to  fruit;  con- 
siderable Quantity  on  trees  now.  New  eight- 
room  house,  barn,  ice  house,  packing  house, 
tool  house,  and  a new  five-room  tenant 
house.  Price  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 
B.  E.  Watson.  Stuarts  Draft.  Va. 


British  Columbia 
Irrigated  Fruit  Lands 

for  sale  in  the  Kettle  Valley  which  have 
been  subdivided  into  convenient  lots.  Price 
$100  $150  per  acre.  Abundant  supply  of 

water  for  irrigation  and  NO  RENT  to  pay 
for  it.  Valuable  local  market  in  surrounding 
mining  towns,  where  big  prices  are  to  be 
obtained.  Soil  a rich,  sandy  loam,  which 
produces  the  finest  apples,  small  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Magnificent  climate.  30  miles 
east  of  Okanagan  Valley.  Excellent  rail- 
way facilities.  Apply  to  W.  O.  Wright, 
Managing  Director, 

Kettle  Valley  Irrigated  Fruit  Lands  Co. 

MIDWAY.  B.  C. 


West  Texas 

TKe  "Land  of  Opportunities” 
and  an  Ideal  Climate 

Write  E.  P.  Turner,  Gen’l  Pass’r  Act.. 
Dallas,  Texas. 


Good  Farms  Cheap 

on  easy  terms.  Healthful  Climate.  Loca- 
ted In  the  great  fruit  belt,  near  a thriving 
town  on  a new  railroad.  Can  raise  two 
crops  of  vegetables  each  season.  No  better 

opportunity  to  secure  a good  home.  Addre,s 

* 

Samuel  M.  Samson,  Amity,  Ark. 


California  Ranches 

Fruit,  orange,  lemon,  vegetable,  grain, 
alfalfa,  stock  or  poultry  farms  and  vine- 
yards In  famous  Fresno  fruit  belt,  will  be 
sold  at  prices  that  will  appeal  strongly  to 
all  those  who  think  of  locating  In  California. 
Richest  fruit  grape  and  agricultural  county 
In  the  state.  Shipped  over  $20,000,000  worth 
of  products  In  1906.  No  winter  here. 

H.  E.  ARMSTRONG. 

P.  O.  Box  8*8.  Fresno,  Calif. 


For  Finest  Farms  £< 

Pine  and  hard  wood  timber,  write  to 

C.  R.  McREA,  CAMDEN,  ARKANSAS 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

For  Sale — Business  man  in  need  of  cash 
will  sell  $1,000  worth  of  stock  in  company 
owning  finest  peach  orchard  in  Ozark  fruit 
belt,  50,000  bearing  trees,  two  sets  of  build- 
ings, about  300  acres  of  land,  all  enclosed 
with  wire  fence,  located  two  miles  from 
county  seat.  Will  sell  at  75  cents  on  dollar 
for  cash.  J.  E.  Downing,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


For  Fruit  Cans,  Labels,  Supplies,  Canning 
Machines,  Milk  Coolers,  address  Southwest- 
ern Sheet  Metal  Works,  Rodgers,  Texas. 


Will  Rent,  with  buying  privilege,  small 
farm  for  poultry  and  truck,  near  good 
market.  Address  Paul  Cserny.  Joliet.  111. 


Practical  viticulturist  and  gardener,  mar- 
ried, 12  years’  experience,  wishes  position. 
Address  Viticulturist,  care  Fruit-Grower. 


Make  your  own  Cement  Building  Blocks 
with  our  low  price  machines.  Our  cata- 
logue will  tell  you  about  them.  Concrete 
Builder,  Oakland,  Kan. 


Want  Fruits  of  All  Kinds. 

Myers,  Weil  & Co.,  who  have  been  in 
the  commission  business  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
for  a long  time,  want  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
and  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  Fruit- 
Grower  readers  who  have  anything  to  ship. 
Write  them  about  what  you  have  to  offer. 

Tenant  Farmers 

WANTED 

CO-OPERATIVE  FARMING — The  Fruit- 
ville  Farms  Co.,  of  West  Plains.  Mo.,  is 
renting  10.000  acres  in  farms  of  desired 
sizes,  to  tenants  and  permits  them  to  pay 
their  rents  in  labor  in  improving  the  prop- 
erty, and  furnishes  them  hogs,  cattle,  sheep 
or  goats  on  shares. 

References  given  and  required. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  opportunity  for 
young  married  farmers  who  are  honest,  in- 
dustrious and  of  good  character  and  habits 
- none  others  need  apply. 

For  details  address  the  company. 


Renew  your  subscription  today. 
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(HOME  TALK 

IKw 

Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby 

j VilJ 

Address  all  Communications  to  “Home  Editor”  The  Fruit-Grower  j 

The  Social  Hour. 

What  could  we  do  without  The 
Fruit-Grower?  Last  year  I canned  all 
my  fruits  by  receipes  found  in  its 
columns,  and  everything  kept  per- 
fectly. Yet  I had  never  even  seen 
canned  fruit  before.  Now,  will  some 
clever  housekeeper  tell  me  why  my 
bread  goes  dry  so  quickly.  It  is  stale 
two  days  after  baking.  I keep  it  in  a 
covered  tin.  I also  want  to  know  how 
to  can  beans  and  peas  for  winter.  I 
canned  some  beans  last  year,  and  they 
went  all  musty. — Ignorant  English- 
woman. 

Do  you  mix  your  bread  with  milk? 

I find  that  there  are  some  kinds  of 
flour  that  are  best  not  used  with  milk, 
for.  although  good  just  at  first,  the 
bread  becomes  dry  very  quickly.  I 
also  find  that  it  becomes  dry  more 
quickly  if  raised  too  much  before  it 
is  baked.  I like  to  add  a little  mash- 
ed potato  to  my  sponge,  also  a little 
shortening,  for  I think  it  keeps  moist 
longer.  And  I also  prefer  a large 
Covered  crock  to  tin  as  a receptacle 
after  it  is  baked.  It  may  be  only  a 
fancy  on  my  part,  but  get  a five-gallon 
crock  and  see  if  you  do  not  agree  with 
me.  Let  us  hear  from  other  house- 
keepers on  this  point,  and  please, 
please  tell  us  how  to  can  peas  and 
beans.  I,  myself,  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful, and  I'd  like  help  from  some 
one  who  has. — Ruth  Motherby. 

(An  article  in  this  issue  discusses 
this  subject. — Ed.) 

it 

For  years  I have  wondered  why  we 
were  told  that  we  should  lie  on  the 
right  side  when  sleeping.  Today  our 
family  physician  told  me.  I had  just 
fed  my  baby  and  was  putting  him  to 
bed  when  the  doctor  said,  “Turn  him 
on  his  right  side;  you  have  just  fed 
him,  have  you  not?”  Then  he  told 
me  that  the  food  passes  into  the 
stomach  on  the  left  side  and  out  on 
the  right  side,  and  that,  when  we  take 
the  wrong  position>  we  force  nature  to 
work  against  herself.  Of  course,  we 
may  live  through  it  for  a great  many 
years,  but  why  make  our  machinery 
work  unnecessarily?  The  doctor  says 
if  one  has  eaten  heartily,  just  before 
going  to  bed,  he  is  much  less  liable 
to  suffer  inconvenience  if  he  will  lie 
on  his  stomach,  with  his  head  on  his 
arm.  This  does  not  seem  very  im- 
portant, does  it?  But  sometimes 
the  unimportant  things  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  when  one’s 
comfort  is  under  consideration. — Car- 
rie C.  Metcalf. 

it 

I have  just  learned  how  to  make 
what  we  consider  the  nicest  beefsteak 
pudding  we  ever  ate,  and  I am  won- 
dering if  someone  else  would  not  like 
to  try  it.  Make  a pastry  of  one  pound 
of  flour,  six  ounces  of  butter,  a pinch 
of  salt,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
and  line  a basin  holding  two  pints 
with  a part  of  it.  Season  a pound  of 
tender  steak,  which  has  been  freed 
from  bone  and  skin_  using  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste,  lay  it  in  the  pastry_  add 
half  a cupful  of  water,  then  cover  with 
the  remainder  of  the  pastry  rolled 
quite  thin.  Tie  a floured  cloth  over 
the  top,  and  another  over  the  entire 
basin,  and  boil  the  pudding  for  three 
and  one-half  hours. — Ruth  Dudonn. 

it 

I was  troubled  with  a number  of 
hairs  on  my  chin,  just  on  one  side. 
They  marred  my  appearance  and  as  I 
am  a young  woman,  not  yet  thirty 
years  old,  it  annoyed  me.  I tried  sev- 
eral recipes  for  removing  superfluous 
hair  but  it  was  without  effect.  Some 
of  them  took  off  the  skin,  and  the 
hair  grew  again.  I finally  purchased 
a pair  of  tweezers  with  a broad,  flat 
end,  and  now,  every  Saturday  after 
my  bath  I pull  the  hair  out.  I find 
that  by  doing  this  regularly,  as  I bathe 
they  never  grow  long  enough  to  show. 
I also  had  a large  mole  on  my  cheek. 
By  applying  olive  oil  to  it  every  night 
before  retiring.  I entirely  removed  it. 
It  became  hard  and  dry,  then  peeled 
off.  That  was  more  than  a year  ago 
and  it  has  shown  no  signs  of  return- 
ing. I hope  these  sugestions  may  help 
some  one  so  afflicted,  for  I know  how 
mortifying  these  blemishes  are.  I 
have  also  discovered  that  the  applica- 
tion of  olive  oil  night  and  morning 
will  remove  entirely  the  most  unsight- 
ly scar.  It  takes  time  and  patience 


but  if  persisted  in  will  eventually  ac- 
complish the  removal. — Erminie  The- 
bold. 

it 

There  are  so  many  little  labor-sav- 
ing devices  if  we  only  knew  of  them, 
and  I have  begun  to  keep  my  eyes 
and  ears  open.  We  housekeepers  have 
at  best  to  take  so  many  steps,  that 
anything  that  each  day  saves  a few 
steps  is  a boon. 

Here  is  one  that  caught  my  notice 
and  appealed  to  me.  As  I passed 
through  a friend’s  kitchen  I noticed 
a little  drawer  in  the  zinc  covered 
box  under  the  stove,  so  I said  "will 
you  please  tell  me  what  you  keep  in 
that  little  drawer  under  the  stove?” 

“Certainly,”  she  replied,  and  opened 
the  drawer.  In  it  were  a box  of  stove 
blacking,  brush,  cloths,  etc.  I thought 
it  a fine  scheme  and  now  I have  one 
under  my  stove.  This  little  lady  was 
cleaning  her  silver,  and  I noticed  that 
she  occasionally  dampened  her  cloth 
with  machine  oil.  When  I asked  the 
reason,  she  said,  “By  using  the  oil  I 
do  not  have  to  clean  my  silver  so 
often,  and  so  many  ladies  have  re- 
marked on  the  smoothness  and  bright- 
ness of  my  silver,  which  I attribute  to 
the  use  of  the  oil. — Betty  Leonard. 

it 

Broom  Covers. 


Broom  covers  of  cotton  flannel, 
made  in  the  form  of  a bag,  with  a 
draw-string  to  fasten  them  securely 
about  the  handle  of  the  broom,  should 
be  a part  of  every  housekeeper’s  out- 
fit. They  are  easily  and  quickly  made 
upon  a sewing  machine,  and  are  much 
more  convenient  than  a cloth  which 
must  be  pinned  into  place. 

There  should  be  covers  of  gray  for 
the  floors,  and  of  white  for  walls, 
and  all  should  of  course  be  made  with 
the  fleeced  side  out  to  catch  and  hold 
the  dust.  The  best  broom  cover  for 
floors  that  the  writer  ever  saw,  was 
made  with  a ruffle  three  or  four 
inches  wide,  sewed  into  the  seams  of 
the  bag,  across  the  bottom  and  up 
both  sides.  This  ruffle  catches  the 
dust  that  is  so  apt  to  fly  when  the 
broom  is  drawn  over  the  floor,  and 
further  than  this,  it  will  reach  further 
under  pieces  of  furniture  which  are 
difficult  to  move,  such  as  an  upright 
piano  or  a dresser,  than  the  broom 
itself  can  go,  and  will  thus  remove 
dust  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
reached  during  the  every-day  sweep- 
ing.— Julia  D.  Cowles. 

■3|&  ^ ^ 

For  Cut  Fingers. 


When  one  is  doing  housework,  it  is 
particularly  annoying  to  cut  the  hand 
or  fingers,  and  sometimes  a serious 
trouble  develops  from  even  a slight 
cut,  on  account  of  the  various  sub- 
stances with  which  the  hands  must 
come  in  contact.  To  prevent  trouble 
of  this  sort,  and  to  do  away  entirely 
with  the  annoyance  and  pain  of  the 
cut,  apply  to  it  a drop  or  two  of  col- 
lodion. This  is  a common  drug,  to  be 
obtained  in  bulk  of  any  druggist,  and 
is  kept  on  hand  by  many  physicians 
and  dentists  for  their  own  personal 
use.  The  collodion  forms  a thin  glaze 
or  coating  as  it  dries,  and  effectually 
closes  the  wound.  It  is  colorless,  and 
while  it  smarts  sharply  when  applied, 
the  pain  last  but  a few  seconds.  It 
does  not  dissolve  in  hot  water. — Julia 
D.  Cowles. 

it‘ 


Kitchen  Apron. 

An  exceptionally  easy  way  to  make  a 
serviceable  kitchen  apron,  one  that 
covers  the  main  part  of  the  waist  as 
well  as  the  skirt,  is  to  cut  two  lengths 
of  gingham,  measuring  from  just 
above  the  bust  line  to  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt,  and  allowing  for  bottom 
hem.  Cut  one  breadth  in  two  length- 
wise and  sew  to  each  side  of  the 
whole  breadth,  to  avoid  having  a 
seam  in  the  middle  of  the  apron. 
Leave  each  of  these  side  seams  un- 
sewed for  a distance  of  eight  or  nine 
inches  from  the  top.  These  openings 
form  arm-holes,  but  are  not  rounded 
out  or  cut  at  all.  Before  the  half 
breadths  are  sewed  on  a strip  one 
and  one-half  inches  wide  should  be 
cut  lengthwise  from  one  of  them,  or 
this  strip  may  be  cut  from  the  middle 
of  the  breadth  leaving  the  two  side 
breadths  exactly'  even  in  width.  This 
strip  is  to  form  the  top  binding  and 
shoulder  straps. 


Collection  of  'Bulbs  Tree 

For  some  time  The  Fruit-Grower  has  been  giving  an  ap- 
ple tree  of  a new  variety  to  its  readers  who  send  at  least  one 
new  subscriber  with  their  renewal. 

Thousands  of  our  readers  have  secured  trees  in  this  way 
way — but  most  of  them  were  men.  Now,  we  have  a proposi- 
tion for  the  women. 

We  have  ordered  from  Holland  a great  quantity  of  bulbs 
for  fall  planting,  to  give  to  women  readers  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  and  they  will  be  given  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

To  everyone  who  sends  one  new  subscrip- 
tion with  a renewal,  with  $1  to  pay  for  both, 
we  will  give 

Ten  fine  Tulip  "Bulbs  and 
Tlventy  best  Crocus  Bulbs 

Tree  as  a Tremium 


It  will  be  noted  that  this  offer  allows  you  to  send  two 
subscriptions  for  the  price  of  one,  and  the  bulbs  are  to  pay 
for  your  trouble.  Everyone  admires  these  bulbs  when  they 
bloom  in  early  spring,  just  as  soon  as  the  snow  leaves.  But 
remember,  they  must  be  planted  in  autumn.  Send  your  sub- 
scription today,  and  the  bulbs  will  be  sent  you  as  soon  as 
they  arrive  from  Holland. 

Two  collections  of  bulbs  will  be  sent  free  for  four  sub- 
scriptions, and  $2  to  pay  for  them;  three  collections  for  $3 
and  six  subscriptions. 

By  getting  a number  of  subscriptions,  our  women  folks 
can  get  enough  bulbs  to  make  a fine  bed,  and  they  will  bloom 
year  after  year,  the  first  flowers  of  spring.  We  want  some  of 
these  flowers  in  every  yard  next  spring. 

Send  your  subscription  now.  Bulbs  can  be  planted,  in 
most  sections,  as  late  as  Nov.  15,  or  even  the  1st  of  December. 

The  Truit-Grolver,  St.  Joseph,  "Flo. 


SAMPLE 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

GIVEN  AWAY 


FREE 


Without  Money  and  Without  Price,  No  Deposit, 
No  Note  to  Sign  and  Not  Even  Your  Promise  to  Pay. 


We  Offer  You 
Owners  of  Cows 


A CREAM  SEPARATOR  that  actually  sepa- 
rates the  cream  from  the  milk  by  an  automatic 


Iirocess  that  requires  no  ice,  no"  chemicals,  no 
6’ 


abor  and  no  extra  machinery. 


All  realize  the  reckless  extravagance  and 
waste  of  butter  fat,  in  caring  for  the  cream 
and  milk  under  the  old  process  of  crocks 
and  pans.  Besides  the  money  loss  of  the 
old  process,  there  is  the  back-breaking  drudgery  of  washing  pans  and  milk 
vessels,  and  the  time  consumed  in  this  work  that  can  profitably  be  devoted  to 
other  duties.  Now  the 

PEOPLES  AUTOMATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

will  stop  this  loss  of  Cream,  money  and  valuable  time.  ARE  YOU  KEEPING 
COW'S  FOR  PROFIT  ? If  they  are  not  paying  we  can  make  them  pay.  If  we 

T per  cent  over 
DO  YOU  SELL 

directly  after  it 

comes  from  the  cow  unaffected  by  chemical  action,  that  means  more  dollars, 
doesn’t  it  ? DO  YOU  USE  YOUR  CREAM  FOR  DOMESTIC  PURPOSES  ? 
If  we  improve  the  quality  of  your  butter  all  the  year  through  by  giving  you  a 
harder,  sweeter  butter  that  will  not  stale  or  become  sour,  that  means  a great 
deal  to  you,  doesn’t  it  ? 

It  won’t  cost  you  a cent  to  take  advantage  of  the  above  offer,  as  we  will  send  one 
Cream  Separator  into  each  community  absolutely  free  without  money  and  with- 
out price.  No  contract  to  sign  or  note  to  be  given,  not  even  your  promise  to  pay 
at  this  or  any  other  time.  WRITE  TODAY.  AS  ONLY  ONE  PERSON  IN  EACH 
COMMUNITY  WHERE  WE  HATE  NO  AGENT  MAY  HAVE  THE  BENEFIT  of  this  FREE  ADVER- 
TISING OFFER.  SEND  US  YOUR  NAME  AND  THE  NAME  of  YOUR  NEAREST  FREIGHT  OFFICE. 

Peoples  Supply  Go.,  Dept.  B, Kansas  City, Mo. 


Interior  View 


Remember 


The  “HANDY”  MEAT  and  FOOD  CHOPPER 

Price,  $1.00  Postpaid. 

-tr  A Household  Machine.  Easy  to  turn.  Easy  to 
It  Opens  open  and  clean.  Feeds  all  the  food  through  the 
H n cutters.  There  Is  no  waste.  Chops  one  pound  raw 
nBre  or  cooked  meat  per  minute:  fish,  vegetables,  fruits, 
nuts,  spices,  coffee,  cocoanut,  horseradish,  codfish, 
etc.  Has  Steel  Cutters — coarse,  medium,  fine  and 
nut  butter  cutters.  Weight  1%  lbs.,  height  over 
all  7H  Ins.,  height  above  table  4 Ins. 

Advantages — Easy  to  turn.  Easy  to  open  and 
clean.  No  waste.  Beautiful  tin  plating.  No  ex- 
posed surface  of  cast  Iron  to  rust.  A elamp  that 
holds  securely  to  table.  Guaranteed  satisfactory 
or  money  refunded.  Address 

THE  FACTORY  AGENTS  COMPANY,  «2«  Charles 
Street,  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


TREES 


FOR  81  YEARS 

HAVE  MAINTAINED 
THEIR  RECORD-HIGHEST  QUALITY, 
LOW  PRICE.  We  offer  the  only  GENUINE  STOCK  of  the 
superb  new  fruits:  KING  DAVID,  DELICIOUS,  BLACK  BEN, 
CHAMPION  and  SENATOR  Apples:  BANNER,  SUNRISE.  Grapes; 
GOLD  Plum,  FAME  Pear,  etc.  Finest  stock  f XJL  Dlf  LOUISIANA,  MO. 
in  the  U.  S.  of  all  leading  commercial  sorts.  X I Rockport,  Illinois 

W/~  DA  V CASH  WEEKLY  and  want  more  XlljTbflS  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
TV  © r/\I  Salesmen.  Price-list.  etc.  FREE.  SKU"’  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


After  hemming  the  bottom  of  the 
apron,  gather  the  three  top  sections, 
and  this  may  be  done  upon  the  ma- 
chine. For  a woman  of  medium  size 


the  length  of  the  strip  should  be 
made  forty-one  inches.  Each  back 
section  should  be  gathered  into  a six 
inch  length,  and  the  middle  section 
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GetThV0  Raney  Canner 

Readers  who  have  read  the  articles  In 
regard  to  the  operation  of  a home-canning 
plant  will  be  glad  to  know  that  they  can 
get  the  Raney  Canner  from  El.  Q.  Menden- 
hall. Klnmundy.  111.  Mr.  Mendenhall  has 
built  up  a large  business  in  horticultural 
supplies  of  various  kinds,  and  has  added 
this  well-known  canner  to  his  line.  The 
Raney  Canner  has  been  on  the  market  for 
a number  of  years,  Its  value  has  been  dem- 
onstrated, and  Mr.  Mendenhall  Is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  having  secured  the 
agency  for  the  same.  It  Is  made  In  three 
sizes,  so  that  machines  can  be  secured  for 
operation  of  plants  of  various  sizes.  Book 
of  Instructions  goes  with  each  canner.  Mr. 
Mendenhall  has  Just  Issued  a neat  booklet 
regarding  the  Raney  Canner,  and  It  will  be 
sent  free  to  all  our  readers  who  ask  for 
same.  Address  E.  O.  Mendenhall.  Box  300, 
Klnmundy,  111. 


sa  HAIR  SWITCHES 

FIRST  QUALITY  HUMAN  HAIR,  no.e  b.tt.r, 
(ordinary  color,)  at  the  following)  price, 
by  mall  postpaid: 

2 01  20  inches,  f 0-90  I 3 oz.  24  Inchec,  $3 .25 
2 oz.  22  Inches,  1.25  3K  oz.26  inches,  3.25 
2)A  oz.  22  inches, 1 .40  I 4 oz.  28  inches,  4-50 
Grays,  B onds,  etc.,  M to  ^ more. 

Send  sample  for  estimate. 

Send  sample  of  hair,  we  will  match 
perfectly.  Remit  by  post  office  or 
express  money  order,  bank  draft  or 
registered  mail.  Money  refunded  if 
desired.  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Switches,  WIGS.  Bangs,  Pompadours, 
|l  Waves,  etc.,  FREE. 

ROBERTS  SPECIALTY  CO., 
114  Dearborn  Street.  • • CHICAGO. 
_ the  old  reliable  iiair  ooods  house. 
Our  faultless  fitting  WIGS  and  TOUPEES  have 
been  the  standard  for  many  years. 


Stutzman’s 


FRUIT  DRYERS  AND 
EVAPORATORS 
Prices  from  $3.60  up.  You 
can  save  all  your  fruit,  ber- 
ries, sweet  corn,  etc.,  and 
have  a first-class  kitchen 
safe  for  keeping  pies,  cakes, 
etc.,  when  not  In  use  for 
drying;  26  years'  experi- 
ence. No  guess  work,  but 
practically  the  best  on  the 
market. 

D.  STUTZMAN,  LIG0N1ER,  INDIANA 


AKE  MONEY  CANNING  FRUIT 

for  others.  They’ll  pay  high  cash  prices. 
Send  for  free,  money-making  catalog. 
Tells  all  about  costs  and  profits  made 
with  our  canning  outfit.  Send  now. 
Begin  to  reap  profits  this  season. 

MODERN  CANlfER  COMPANY, 
Dept.  E,  Bridgeport,  Alabama. 


STRING  FELLOW’S 

“NEW 

HORTICULTURE” 

This  radical  new  book  has 
aroused  the  horticultural 
world  as  no  other  book  ever 
published  has.  It  treats  the 
subject  from  a new  stand- 
point. Its  methods  are  , 
almost  startling.  Leading 
orchardists  and  fruit  grow- 
ers endorse  its  principles.  The 
man  who  would  grow,  gather, 
keep  and  ship  fruit  with  the  great- 
est success  at  least  cost  finds  this 
book  a regular  gold  mine.  No 
work  ever  published  on  the  sub- 
ject  contains  so  much  that  is  new 
A.  and  r>ra<3tical.  It’s  sure  to  work  a 
REVOLUTIONARY  complete  turning 
AND  over  of  old  theories  and  meth- 

ORIGINAL  ods.  Read  it  and  make  every 
BOOK  tree  and  bush  earn  you  more 
. , . money.  Circular  free.  Book, 
postpaid  In  paper  binding,  50c;  cloth,  T5©. 
Order  early,  as  edition  is  limited.  Address 
Farm  & Ranch  Pub*  Co.,  Dallas*  Tax* 


Tomato  Culture 

By  Will  W.  Tracy 

The  author  has  rounded  up  in  this  book 
the  most  complete  account  of  tomato  culture 
in  all  its  phases  that  'has  ever  been  gotten 
together.  It  is  no  second-hand  work  of 
reference,  but  a complete  story  of  the  prac- 
tical experiences  of  the  best  posted  expert 
on  tomatoes  in  the  world.  No  gardener  or 
farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  the  book. 
Whether  grown  for  home  use  or  commer- 
cial purposes,  the  reader  has  here  sugges- 
tions and  information  nowhere  else  avail- 
able. Illustrated.  150  pages.  5x7  inches. 
Cloth,  $0.50. 

THE  FRUIT  GROWER 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Picture  Post  Cards 
New  Styles 
Big  Money  for  You 

We  have  the  latest  and  most  attractive 
series  of  Picture  Post  Cards,  and  want  to 
make  a liberal  arrangement  with  one  re- 
liable person  to  look  after  our  business 
in  your  locality.  No  capital  is  required 
and  no  business  experience  is  necessary. 
We  can  put  you  immediately  in  the  way 
of  making  a nice  weekly  income;  all  or 
part  of  your  time  will  do.  Write  im- 
mediately before  someone  else  secures 
your  territory.  We  have  all  sorts  of  cards 
Texts,  Statuary,  Humorous,  Great  Men, 
etc.,  etc.,  A Sample  Set  of  5 cards  will 
be  sent  postpaid  for  10  cents  and  name  of 
this  paper  to  show  you  what  they  are  like 
but  you  had  better  send  us  25  cents  for 
an  Age  nt's  Outfit  which  includes  24  as- 
sorted cards  in  portfolio,  postpaid. 

National  Illustrating  Go. 

150  NASSAU  ST.  NEWYORK 


When  writing  to  advertisers  always  men 
tlon  The  Fruit-Grower. 


into  a twelve  inch  length.  Bind  the 
top  of  these  sections  with  the  long 
narrow  strip,  placing  the  middle  of 
the  front  at  the  middle  of  the  strip. 
The  remaining  plain  spaces  will  form 
shoulder  straps.  Stitch  a square  cor- 
ner in  the  strap  at  front  and  back  of 
each  armhole;  add  a button  and  but- 
tonhole, and  the  apron  is  complete. 

The  only  handwork  required  is  the 
aforementioned  buttonhole,  as  the 
work  requires  no  basting,  and  can  all 
be  done  upon  a machine  in  a very 
short  space  of  time. 

If  one  wants  the  dress  sleeves  cov- 
ered, it  is  much  better  to  make  sep- 
arate sleeve  covers,  reaching  to  the 
elbow,  from  the  same  goods  as  the 
apron,  than  to  make  the  apron  in  the 
regular  manner,  with  sleeves  sewed 
in.  Time  is  saved  in  the  makingi  and 
also  in  the  laundering,  and  either 
apron  or  sleeves  may  be  done  up  sep- 
arately when  soiled. 

-S& 

Rubber  Gloves. 

The  housewife  who  never  has'  tried 
using  rubber  gloves,  especially  for 
dishwashing  cannot  realize  what  an 
aid  they  are  in  keeping  the  hands  in 
good  condition.  They  should  invaria- 
bly be  used  by  the  woman  who  has 
any  skin  trouble,  such  as  salt  rheum, 
which  is  aggravated  by  common  soaps 
and  washing  powders,  or  by  hard 
water. 

The  inside  of  the  gloves  should  be 
kept  powdered,  and  a pair  will  last  for 
a long  time.  When  first  worn,  they 
may  seem  a little  awkward,  but  after 
once  or  twice  using,  they  will  seem 
indispensable.  They  are  also  useful 
when  dusting,  as  they  keep  the  fine 
“grime”  from  settling  in  the  creases 
of  the  fingers. — Julia  D.  Cowles. 

■sgfc  >?£& 

To  Clean  Woodwork. 

An  excellent  home-made  preparation 
for  cleaning  woodwork  or  furniture  or 
hardwood  floors  that  are  not  waxed, 
is  prepared  by  shaving  up  two  bars  of 
common  soap  and  dissolving  it  over 
the  fire,  then  adding  one  tablespoonful 
of  turpentine  and  one  of  boiled  lin- 
seed oil.  This  should  be  stirred  into 
the  water  used  for  cleaning  and  a lib- 
eral quantity  may  be  used.  It  will 
give  a good  polish,  besides  cleansing 
well. — Julia  D.  Cowles. 

Good  Summer  Remedies. 

Every  home-maker  should  have  in 
her  house  an  emergency  drawer  or 
cupboard_  and  every  woman  should 
have  a knowledge  of  the  simple  reme- 
dies and  how  to  use  them.  A good 
remedy  for  poison  by  oak  or  ivy  is 
made  by  dissolving  a handful  of  quick- 
lime in  warm  water  and  then  painting 
the  poisoned  part  with  the  solution, 
and  two  or  three  applications  will  usu- 
ally cure  the  most  stubborn  case.  For 
stings  of  insects,  first  extract  the 
sting  if  it  is  left  in  the  wound,  then 
apply  baking  soda  moistened,  or  onion 
juice,  and  a paste  made  of  mud  is 
good  for  bee  stings,  and  yellow  soap 
shaved  fine  and  spread  thickly  over 
the  spots  will  relieve  pain  caused  by 
mosquito  bites.  Carbolized  vaseline  is 
a good  household  remedy  for  cuts  and 
burns  and  for  sores  of  any  kind  spread 
a little  on  a piece  of  soft  cotton  and 
bind  it  over  the  injury.  Other  good 
remedies  that  should  be  -found  in 
every  household  are  borax  and  boracic 
acid,  as  there  is  nothing  better  for 
weak  eyes  or  inflamed  eyes  than  warm 
water  in  which  a little  of  the  acid  is 
dissolved,  and  to  remove  tan  or  sun 
burns,  bathe  the  face  several  times  a 
day  with  warm  water  in  which  a lit- 
tle borax  is  dissolved.  The  borax 
sotfens  the  water  and  it  has  a healing, 
softening  and  whitening  effect  upon 
the  skin,  and  it  will  remove  the  shiny 
look  common  to  some  complexions.  A 
good  remedy  for  hives  is  made  by 
mixing  well  together  a cupful  of  mo- 
lasses, a teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar, and  a tablespoonful  of  powdered 
sulphur,  and  a teaspoonful  of  this 
mixture  should  be  taken  every  morn- 
ing before  breakfast  until  the  hives 
disappear.  An  excellent  remedy  for 
summer  complaint  or  dysentery  is 
made  with  a level  tablespoonful  of 
wheat  flour,  the  same  amounts  of  pul- 
verized cut  loaf  sugar  and  enough 
good  brandy  to  make  a dough.  A half 
teaspoonful  of  this  should  be  taken 
every  half  hour  during  the  days  and 
this  simple  remedy  is  good  for  chronic 
diarrhoea. 

Kentucky.  A.  M.  H. 

•Sj£  ^ 

Read  our  offer  of  free  Bulbs  and  get 
some  for  planting  this  fall. 


The  SEPARATOR  THAT 
PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

Occasionally  the  intending  buyer  of  a cream  separator  who 
has  but  a small  amount  of  ready  cash  to  invest  is  tempted  to 
put  his  money  into  one  of  the  so-called  "cheap"  machines 
which  are  being  largely  advertised.  Although  he  recognizes 
the  superiority  of  the  D E LAVAL  machine  and  his  need 
of  a good  separator,  he  invests  in  the  “cheap”  trashy  machine 
because  he  does  not  happen  to  have  ready  the  full  amount 
which  he  supposes  to  be  necessary  to  buy  a DE  LAVAL.  This 
is  where  closer  investigation  of  the  matter  would  pay  him 
well.  A 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

may  be  bought  upon  such  liberal  payment  terms  that  It  will 
more  than  earn  Its  cost  while  the  buyer  is  paying  for  it.  In 
addition  the  DE  LAVAL  buyer  has  positive  assurance  that  his 
machine  will  be  good  for  at  least  twenty  years  of  service, 
during  which  time  it  will  save  every  possible  dollar  for  him 
and  earn  its  original  cost  over  and  over  again.  If  he  pur- 
chases the  so-called  “cheap”  separator  he  must  pay  cash  in 
advance  and  then  take  the  chance  of  the  machine  becoming 
worthless  after  a year  or  two  of  use,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
cream  it  will  waste  while  it  does  last — all  of  which  means 
that  the  buyer  has  virtually  thrown  away  the  money  invested 
in  the  “cheap”  separator  and  wasted  his  time,  labor  and  prod- 
uct in  the  bargain.  The  DE  LAVAL  is  THE  separator  that 
pays  for  itself, — lasts  on  the  average  ten  times  longer  than 
any  other  machine  and  insures  the  greatest  possible  profits  in 
the  end.  This  being  the  fact  there  surely  can  be  no  economy 
in  the  purchase  of  the  so-called  “cheap”  separator,  however 
small  its  first  cost  may  be.  Remember  that  the  DE  LAVAL 
pays  for  itself.  Catalogue  and  full  particulars  gladly  sent 
upon  request.  Write  today. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  ft  Oamal  *tb.. 
CHICAGO. 

6918  Filbert  Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

0 ft  I I Drumm  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices  s 
74  CORTLANDT  8TREBT, 

NEW  YORK. 


121  Youvillk  8 qua* i, 
MONTREAL. 

73  & 77  York  Strict* 
TORONTO. 

248  McDirmot  Avcnuk, 
WINNIPEG. 


A Home-Maker’s  Note-Book — No.  I. 

By  Naomi  St.  John. 

There  was  a time  when  I indulged 
in  sarcastic  comments  on  women  who 
kept  diaries  and  note-books.  Now,  I 
advise  every  home-maker  to  keep  a 
note-book,  ffir  I have  learned  that,  to 
commit  one’s  joys  and  troubles  to  pa- 
per is  most  helpful,  in  that  it  tends  to 
rob  them  of  exaggeration,  and  one  is 
thus  enabled  to  see  life  more  nearly 
as  it  is.  This  practice  has  had  a most 
beneficial  effect  upon  me,  for,  as  a 
girl,  I was  always  away  up,  or  away 
down.  H'ither  the  world  was  draped 
in  black  because  of  some  disappoint- 
ment, or  it  was  made  for  my  especial 
pleasure  because  of  some  joy.  My 
note-book  has  had  an  equalizing  ef- 
fect upon  my  nature,  and  I am  hap- 
pier as  a consequence.  Also,  I am 
easier  to  live  with! 

* * * 

We  take  a long  step  in  the  right 
direction  when  we  begin  to  think  how 
hard  we  are  to  live  with,  instead  of 
thinking  how  difficult  other  people 
make  life  for  us.  I have  a neighbor 
who  is  continually  complaining  about 
her  husband,  her  children,  all  her  rel- 
atives, in  fact,  as  well  as  all  her 

neighbors. 

“I  might  have  amounted  to  some- 
thing,” she  will  whine,  “if  I hadn’t 
married;  but  that  put  an  end  to  every- 
thing for  me  except  hard  work.  I’m 
sure  I don’t  know  why  I did  it.  I’ve 

always  blamed  mother  for  it,  for  she 

had  had  experience  and  ought  to  have 
prevented  my  taking  such  a step.  I 
wanted  an  education,  but  I could  not 
have  it.  We  were  too  poor.  Father 
made  a decent  living  for  us,  but  that 
is  all.  I shall  never  quite  forgive  him 
for  having  more  children  than  he 
could  educate  properly.” 

This  woman  ignores  the  fact  that 
there  were  two  children  in  her  father’s 
family — a brother  and  sister — who 
managed  to  get  a college  education 
with  no  more  assistance  than  all  the 
others  might  have  had.  In  this  coun- 
try, anyone  may  have  an  education 
who  wants  it  enough  to  be  willing  to 
work  for  it.  And  no  one  is  obliged  to 
marry.  One’s  mother  may  not  warn 
one  against  marriage;  but  there  are 
many  disappointed  wives  who  are  al- 
ways giving  warnings;  but  what  girl 
listens,  when  she  has  decided  to 
marry?  So,  when  I hear  women  of- 
fering such  threadbare  reasons  as  ex- 
cuses for  not  having  made  the  best 
of  themselves,  I take  them  for  what 
they  are  worth,  and  that  isn’t  very 
much. 

* • * 

There  should  be  some  punishment 
for  the  woman  who  spends  precious 
time  in  whining  over  what  might 


have  been.  Who  cares  what  might 
have  been,  so  long  as  it  wasn’t  and 
never  can  be?  The  most  polite  of  us 
find  it  hard  to  listen  to  such  talk;  why 
should  such  toleration  be  demanded 
of  us?  Would  it  not  be  truer  friend- 
ship to  decline,  firmly  and  pleasantly, 
in  favor  of  a recital  of  present  condi- 
tions? To  be  sure,  that  might  bring 
down  upon  us  an  endless  string  of 
complaints;  but  it  would  give  us  a fine 
opportunity  to  reply  that,  in  our  opin- 
ion, each  one  really  made  his  own 
conditions,  and  that  our  own  experi- 
ences did  not  lead  to  such  deplorable 
conclusions.  Seems  to  me  it  would  be 
a neat  way  of  silencing  silly  com- 
plaints, and  it  might  do  some  good. 

The  doctrine  that  each  is  responsi- 
ble for  his  own  environment  would,  if 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  growing 
mind,  soon  educate  the  chronic  grum- 
blers out  of  existence,  and  then  what 
happy  homes  we  should  have!  And 
that  doctrine  is  really  based  on  fact. 
We  have  no  one  but  ourselves  to 
blame  because  we  are  what  we  are. 
This  thought  has  done  more  than  any 
other  one  thought  to  make  me  hesi- 
tate when  about  to  enter  a complaint 
against  existing  conditions. 

“Do  I really  desire  a change?”  I 
ask  myself.  “Yes,  if — ” But  there  are 
to  be  no  ifs  about  it.  “Do  I or  do  I 
not  ?” 

I have  discovered  that  there  are 
times  when  we  women  complain  over 
conditions  that  we  would  not  change 
for  a farm.  We  do  it  just  for  the  fun 
of  complaining,  without  thought  that 
it  may  be  no  fun  at  all  for  the  one 
who  is  forced  to  listen.  I was  startled, 
one  day,  when  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  I was  given  to  that  form  of 
amusement.  Now,  when  I decide  that 
such  a change  as  my  contemplated 
complaint  would  necessitate  is  really 
not  desirable,  I quickly  realize  that  I 
should  be  a fool  to  go  on  fretting 
about  it.  If,  after  careful  deliberation, 
I decide  that  it  would  really  be  desir- 
able, I begin  to  devise  plans  for  bring- 
ing it  about.  And  my  experience  goes 
to  prove  that  we  can  bring  about  any 
change  that  will  really  better  our  own 
condition,  provided  it  does  not  injure 
another.  After  years  of  study  and  ob- 
servation and  endeavor,  I am  bound 
to  admit  that  we  really  do  make  our 
own  environment.  We  have  only  our- 
selves to  blame  if  it  does  not  please 
us.  And  I am  resolved  never  again 
to  complain  for  the  mere  love  of  com- 
plaining. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

■Sj-fc  >2j3,  ■aj't 

I recognized  The  Fruit-Grower  as  a 
good  thing  when  it  started,  and  it  has 
been  getting  better  ever  since. — 
Almon  Hall,  Choctaw,  Okla. 
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The  Home  Canning  Factory. 

In  the  summer  of  1903  I chanced 
to  read  a brief  news  item  which  stated 
that  a Texas  truck  grower  had  canned 
and  sold  his  surplus  beans  and  toma- 
toes at  a good  profit. 

In  the  same  issue  I saw  an  adver- 
tisement of  a home  canning  outfit. 

I at  once  wrote  to  the  man  who 
the  paper  stated  had  done  the  can- 
ning, and  also  answered  the  adver- 
tisement. 

The  result  was  that  I was  soon  the 
possessor  of  a small  canner,  though  I 
had  to  borrow  the  money  with  which 
to  purchase  it. 

My  friends  and  neighbors  very  kind- 
ly prophesied  all  sorts  of  failures,  and 
as  I brought  the  canner  from  the  ex- 
press office  one  friend  laughingly  in- 
quired if  there  were  any  more  suckers 
in  my  neighborhood. 

Nothing  daunted,  I began  to  study 
the  accompanying  book  of  instructions 
and  to  follow  them  to  the  letter. 

As  it  was  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber when  I received  my  canner,  I put 
up  only  a few  beans,  sweet  corn  and 
tomatoes,  and  none  of  them  were 
choice  vegetables. 

The  next  spring  I put  up  strawber- 
ries, and  later  in  the  season  I put  up 
beans,  corn,  tomatoes  and  peaches. 

Samples  of  these  goods  were  sent 
to  the  county  fair,  to  wholesale  mer- 
chants, who  were  requested  to  com- 
pare them  with  any  canning  factory 
goods  they  handled,  and  to  the  editors 
of  county  papers. 

The  verdict  was  always  the  same; 
namely,  that  home-canned  goods  were 
so  far  superior  to  anything  put  up  by 
a canning  factory  as  to  admit  of  no 
comparison,  as  one  wholesale  mer- 
chant stated. 

Meanwhile  I was  busy  collecting  re- 
liable information  from  every  avail- 
able source  in  regard  to  the  subject  of 
canners  and  canning. 

I found  that  my  canner  was  too 
small  in  size  to  suit  me,  and  after  a 
lengthy  correspondence  with  various 
manufacturers  I ordered  a larger  size 
of  the  make  that  filled  the  bill  for  me. 

With  my  new  book  of  instructions, 
and  the  added  information  gained 
from  other  sources,  I can  now  put  up 
a better  article  than  ever  before  and 
have  had  many  orders  for  goods,  sim- 
ply from  the  descriptive  articles  writ- 
ten in  regard  to  home  canning. 

In  some  parts  of  Texas  the  truck 
growers  have  formed  a packers’  asso- 
ciation, similar  to  the  fruit-growers’ 
organization. 

This  will  be  necessary  to  make  the 
home  canning1  business  profitable,  be- 
cause if  the  canned  goods  are  to  be 
sold  for  their  full  value  they  must  be 
properly  advertised. 

Individual  canners  cannot  afford  to 
bear  the  expense  unaided  of  finding 
a suitable  market,  and  do  not  care  to 
compete  on  the  open  market  with 
canning  factory  goods  at  wholesale 
prices. 

If  a strong  organization  were  effect- 
ed, a suitable  name  or  brand  could  be 
chosen,  which  each  member  could  use 
on  their  labels. 

Plain  gummed  labels  are  cheap,  and 
these  could  be  bought  by  the  thousand 
together  with  a rubber  stamp  bearing 
the  name  and  address  and  name  of 
farm  of  each  farmer. 

One  of  these  labels  could  be  pasted 
on  the  bottom  of  each  can,  and  then 
if  Mr.  Brown  succeeded  in  putting  up 
a better-flavored  article  than  Mr. 
Jones,  the  consumer  could  write  to 
him  direct  for  a future  order. 

I am  pleased  to  note  that  the  fruit- 
growers of  our  state  are  becoming  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  home  can- 
ning, for  I am  convinced  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  the  solution  of  the  mar- 
keting of  the  surplus  fruit  for  the 
man  remote  from  a shipping  point. 

In  the  South  the  canning  of  vege- 
tables on  the  farm  is  no  longer  an 
experiment,  and  it  has  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  a Southern  farm  pa- 
per devoted  a special  issue  to  the  sub- 
ject last  spring. 

In  this  issue  more  than  thirty  users, 
representing  some  eleven  states,  told 
of  their  success,  and  all  were  unani- 
mous in  their  praise  of  this  new  in- 
dustry. 

I noted  that  each  one  had  made  the 
same  mistake  that  I had  done,  of  buy- 
ing a very  small  size  canner  to  begin 
with,  for  this  soon  proved  inadequate 
to  their  needs. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  my  circum- 
stances have  been  such  that  I have 
canned  no  goods  for  sale,  so  I cannot 
speak  from  a personal  experience  in 
regard  to  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  canned  goods. 

That  there  is  a wide-spread  interest 


cation  of  each  article  on  the  subject. 
During  1906  I received  and  answered 
not  less  than  250  or  300  personal  let- 
ters of  inquiry,  asking  for  further  in- 
formation in  regard  to  home  canning. 

These  letters  came  from  nearly 
every  state  in  the  Union,  with  one 
from  Alaska  and  another  from  Cuba. 

The  latter  was  from  the  owner  of  a 
large  pineapple  plantation,  who  wish- 
ed to  employ  me  to  superintend  a 
canning  establishment,  to  put  up  pine- 
apples for  the  European  trade.  Being 
a Missourian,  no  inducement  could  be 
great  enough  to  entice  me  to  leave 
the  state. 

If  desired,  I will  give  some  pointers 
in  regard  to  canning,  gleaned  from 
my  own  personal  experience,  that  may 
enable  others  to>  avoid  some  of  the 
mistakes  I made  at  the  outset. 


will  press  against  the  top  of  the  can 
near  the  groove.  Now  put  in  the 
proper  liquid  as  brine,  or  whatever  is 
called  for,  and  fill  to  within  V2  inch 
of  the  top  of  the  can.  Wipe  the  groove 
clean  with  a stiff  brush  or  moist  cloth 
and  fit  on  the  caps.  Run  a little 
soldering  fluid  around  the  cap  or  lid 
and  solder.  The  soldering  fluid  is  best 
put  on  with  a small  mop  made  by 
tying  a little  bunch  of  absorbent  cot- 
ton on  a stick.  In  heating  your  sold- 
ering irons  be  careful  and  do  not  get 
them  too  hot,  for  if  you  burn  the  tin 
off  of  them,  the  solder  will  refuse  to 
flow.  Always  wipe  them  on  a damp 
cloth  when  you  remove  them  from 
the  fire,  as  you  must  have  a clean 
tinned  surface  to  make  the  solder 
flow.  If  you  have  never  done  any 
soldering,  better  watch  your  local  tin- 


$50.00,  Cash,  Free 

Can  You  Ring  the  Bells 


As  I have  myself  and  mother  to  smith  awhile,  but  it  is  easy  to  learn 


support,  and  employ  my  spare  mo- 
ments in  contributing  articles  to  farm 
papers,  for  which  I receive  a fair  re- 
muneration, I have  no  idle  moments. 
Hence,  if  a personal  reply  is  desired, 
the  writer  must  inclose  a dime,  in 
addition  to  the  stamp  for  postage. 

MISS  ANNIE  HOFFARTH. 

Fowler,  Mo. 

^ ^ 

Canning  for  Home  and  Market. 

There  are  times  when  every  grower 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  finds  it  im- 
possible to  market  his  products  to  ad- 
vantage, and  in  most  cases  they  are 
allowed  to  go  to  waste.  If  every  such 
grower  realized  that  he  could  get  a 
good  profit  out  of  such  products,  even 
more  than  he  received  on  an  early 
market,  'he  would  prepare  to  make  all 
he  could  out  of  it.  This  he  can  do 
by  canning  his  surplus  right  at  home, 
and  the  process  is  simple  and  inex- 
pensive. If  he  expects  to  put  up  from 
500  to  1000  cans  a day  we  would  ad- 
vise buying  one  of  the  many  home 
canners  advertised  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  which  can  be  bought  for  from 
$10.00  up.  If  he  wants  to  can  on  a 
smaller  scale  for  family  use  an  ordi- 
nary wash  boiler  will  do.  Packers’ 
cans  can  be  bought  of  the  American 
Can  Co.,  Chicago,  111,  3-lb.  size  will 
cost  from  2 to  2%  cents  each  in  small 
lots  and  the  2-pound  from  1V2  to  1% 
cents  each.  Buy  the  cans  with  solder 
hemmed  caps  as  it  will  save  consider- 
able on  solder.  You  wfll  require  in 
addition  bar  or  wire  solder  for  tip- 
ping. For  a flux,  buy  commercial 
muriatic  acid.  Add  zinc  to  this  till 
the  acid  refuses  to  take  up  any  more, 
which  will  take  several  days,  then 
add  a very  small  quantity  of  water. 
If  you  buy  one  of  the  ready-made 
canners,  soldering  irons,  tongs  and  a 
book  of  instructions  will  be  furnished, 
enabling  any  one  to  carry  out  the 
process  without  trouble.  Those  who 
use  an  ordinary  wash  boiler,  must 
provide  in  addition  a pair  of  solder- 
ing irons  and  a pair  of  can  tongs 
which  can  be  made  by  a blacksmith 
or  purchased  from  the  Sprague  Can- 
ning Machinery  Co.,  Chicago.  The 
wash  boiler  should  have  a slotted 
bottom  made  to  fit  inside  and  it  will 
be  a great  labor  saver  to  have  a sec- 
ond boiler  fit  inside  the  first  one — the 
smaller  boiler  to  be  punched  full  of 
holes  so  that  the  water  can  drain 
out.  Where  several  hundred  cans  are 
put  up  in  a day  it  will  pay  to  buy  a 
gasoline  firepot  and  a pair  of  full 
circle  capping  steels.  For  a smaller 
amount  ordinary  soldering  irons  will 
do.  To  put  these  in  good  working 
order  heat  nearly  red  hot,  file  bright 
and  while  still  hot  rub  in  powdered 
salammoniac  and  a few  drops  of 
solder  on  a shovel;  this  will  put  a 
bright  tin  surface  on  the  copper,  as 
without  it  the  solder  would  refuse  to 
flow. 

The  process  of  canning  is  simple. 
It  consists  in  destroying  by  heat  the 
fermenting  germs  present  in  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  sealing  them  immedi- 
ately from  the  air.  Acid  fruits  require 
but  a short  time  to  do  this,  while  corn 
and  peas  require  a much  longer  time. 
The  heating  should  be  just  sufficient 
to  destroy  these  germs;  if  continued 
too  long  the  natural  flavor  will  be- 
come more  or  less  impaired. 

The  very  best  grade  of  goods  can 
be  put  up  at  home,  as  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  can  be  allowed  to  ripen  and 
attain  their  best  flavor  and  then  put 
up  immediately  before  wilting.  There 
is  not  a particle  of  danger  in  using 
these  products  packed  in  tin  provided 
the  contents  are  emptied  into  glass 
or  porcelain  vessels  as  soon  as  opened. 

Having  your  boiler  half  filled  with 
heating  water  and  everything  ready  to 
begin,  pack  your  prepared  fruit  or 
vegetables  in  the  can  as  tightly  as  pos- 


Just  6U.UU  In  prizes  win  be  awarded  to 
those  who  can  ring  the  bells  best.  That  Is 
J?™.?086.  wb°  can  make  the  most  combina- 
tlons  out  of  the  six  bells  which  are  number- 
to,„ta'b?Ve'  Py  ’’combinations”  we  mean 
what,  in  music,  they  call  a "chord.”  For 
‘"*ta"ce'  Bell  1 and  2 would  be  one  com- 
BeIL1,  and  3 Would  be  a second 
combination;  Bell  1 and  4 another,  etc.,  etc 
B.ells  1 and  2 and  3:  Bells  1 and 

BeuSdi  ’ a ?'’  e‘c-.  And*  in  like  manner, 
Bells  1 and  3 and  4;  and  Bells  1 and  3 and 
5,  etc.,  etc.  This  great  Ring-the-Bell  Puzzle 
looks  easy  at  first,  but  it  takes  quite  a little 
insight  and  skill  to  work  it  out  properly. 

k?u  San  make  out  as  many  as  21 
Bell  combinations,  send  in  your  list  at  once 
—today — for  the  winners  of  the  50.00  may 
not  secure  more.  For  further  particulars 

rearrbeTow:  b‘S  "St  °£  150  00  ln  prlzes' 

JUST  $50.00  IN  PRIZES 


and  you  can  soon  solder  100  cans  or 
more  an  hour.  When  a sufficient 

number  have  been  prepared,  fill  the  

inner  boiler  and  lower  in  the  boiling  w}jj  be  distributed  September  l.  1907  We 
water  to  Within  an  inch  of  the  top  nLareltlor^^s  we”?  as*  the  cUve^sTeU- 
Of  the  cans.  This  you  can  regulate  tl0”  to  our  great  Bell  Puzzle  the  following 
by  the  amount  of  water  in  the  boiler  in  a°lL  to  i™”  °L  ?nrlz®,^™oa,nt_ine  _“?• 
or  setting  blocks  under  the  inside 


boiler  to  raise  it  up  to  the  required 
distance.  The  ready  made  canners 
have  a patented  arrangement  for  rais- 
ing or  lowering  the  inside  boiler  and 
keeping  it  just  where  wanted.  This 
first  cooking  is  called  exhausting,  and 
is  for  the  purpose  of  driving  all  the 
air  out  of  the  can  possible.  After  ex- 
hausting the  proper  length  of  time  the 
inside  boiler  of  cans  is  removed  to  a 
table,  the  cans  removed  and  the  small 
hole  in  the  cap  soldered  at  once.  This 
is  called  tipping.  If  the  solder  bub- 
bles up  and  refuses  to  close  the  hole, 
it  is  caused  by  the  contents  of  the 
can  touching  the  top  and  generating 
steam  when  the  hot  iron  is  applied. 
It  can  usually  be  remedied  by  push- 
ing a broom  straw  or  wire  through 
the  hole  and  pressing  down  the  fruit. 

After  the  cans  are  tipped  they  may 
be  set  aside  a while  or  given  the  sec- 
ond cooking  at  once.  This  second 
cooking  is  called  processing  and  it  is 
this  cooking  that  destroys  the  fer- 
menting germs  and  keeps  the  fruit 
from  spoiling.  The  cans  may  be  put 
in  the  outside  boiler  for  this  purpose 
and  two  tiers  can  be  put  in  an  ordi- 
nary boiler.  Submerge  them  entirely 
in  the  water  and  watch  after  each  can 
is  put  in  to  see  if  any  air  bubbles  arise 
from  it.  If  so,  the  can  is  not  soldered 
air-tight  and  must  be  removed  and 
tended  to  at  once,  and  again  tested. 
Get  your  water  to  boil  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  keep  boiling  the  full 
length  of  time  given  Tor  processing. 
Remove  the  cans  with  the  tongs  and 
turn  soldered  side  down  and  allow  to 
dry.  If  there  is  any  leak  that  has 
been  overlooked  it  will  be  discovered 
in  a short  time  by  the  brine  running 
out. 

Different  fruits  and  vegetables  re- 
quire to  be  filled  in  with  different 
liquids,  the  formulae  of  which  will  be 
given  under  the  separate  varieties. 
These  liquids  should  be  filled  in  to 
within  a half  inch  of  the  top  of  the 
can.  If  more  is  put  in  the  contents 
will  expand  on  heating  and  run  out 
the  small  hole  in  the  top  while  ex- 
hausting. 

Directions  for  fruits; 

Apples — Pare,  core,  quarter  and 
pack  tightly  in  cans  any  size;  fill  in 
with  water.  Exhaust  3 minutes;  pro- 
cess 15  minutes. 

Blackberries— Pack  in  cans,  shak- 
ing down  well,  but  do  not  mash.  Fill 
in  with  extra  juice,  water  or  thin 
syrup;  exhaust  3 minutes;  process  7 
minutes.  Place  in  cold  water  after 
processing  to  keep  from  blanching. 

Strawberries  and  other  small  berries 
are  canned  about  the  same  as  black- 
berries. 

Peaches — Peel,  seed  and  pack  tight- 
ly; pour  on  syrup  made  by  dissolving 
one  quart  sugar  and  three  quarts 
water  or  a heavier  syrup  made  by  dis- 
solving 4 lbs.  sugar  in  one  gallon  of 
water.  Exhaust  5 minutes;  process  10 
minutes. 

Pears — Same  as  peaches.  E'xhaust 
5 minutes;  process  10  minutes. 

Peaches  and  pears  are  usually  put 
up  in  3 lb.  cans. 

Plums — Seed  and  pack  and  fill  in 
with  water  or  thin  syrup.  Exhaust  5 
minutes;  process  12  minutes. 
Vegetables: 

Corn,  peas  and  beans  are  more  dif- 
ficult to  can,  as  they  require  a tem- 
perature of  24  0 degrees  to  destroy  the 
fermenting  germs.  The  same  end  may 
be  accomplished,  however,  by  cooking 
at  212  degrees,  or  boiling  point,  a pro- 
longed period.  These  vegetables  are 


. great  $50.00  distribution.  The 

first  prize  will  be  just  $25.00  in  cash*  the 

K5Cno  di  PnZe’n$10'?°  “ cash-‘  ‘he  third  prize, 
f”*9?  l°  cash;  the  next  five  prizes,  $1.00 
each,  the  next  ten  50  cents  each — and  there 
are  no  conditions  whatever  connected  with 
this  contest.  Where  ties  occur  for  prizes 
such  prizes  will  be  divided  among  the 
P°ateKstants,  wh°  may  be  tied.  If  you  ring 

winrUnl3  ^e8t’ti,y0U  are  absol“tely  sure  of 
winning  something.  Therefore  send  ln 
your  count  at  once — today — for  it  will 
cost  you  nothing.  We  give  away  this  big 
enXprpeszly  1"  order  to  introduce  our 
new  32-page  monthly  magazine.  Therefore 
no  money  is  required  from  you  whatsoever 
as  we  make  this  offer  in  order  to  secure 
your  address  and  send  to  you — absolutely 
beautiful  copy  of  what  the  publisher 
intends  shall  be  the  greatest  high-class 
magazine  of  Its  kind  ever  issued.  This  con- 
st r?Ati°0^88*^^8d^y’  ls  abs°lutely  without  re- 
ft is  FREE  aS”aftUre'  X?  other  words, 
it  is  t REE.  Therefore  send  ln  your  solu- 
tion  at  once— today— for  it  costs  you  noth- 
ing— and,  in  addition,  we  will  show  you  how 
you  can  also  take  part  in  our  other  great 
lCy°njuSst  ti  WT^6  distributed  mfnth- 

PUZZTF*  1 'fniTo „ Ad£res^  ,at  once  BELL 
New  Yo^k  C»y  ’ 6°  Columbus  Circle, 


No  More  Spoiled  Fruit 

Don’t  can  your  fruit  till  you 
get  a C.  & H.  CAN  COVER 
TRUER.  It  stops  your  cans 
from  leaking  and  makes  your 
,i-,  old  covers  as  good  as  new  ones 
Sample  prepaid  to  any  address 
„ ..  _ „ JOT  15c  cash.  Agents  Wanted. 

Curtis  & Headman,  Dp.  M,  Wyandotte,  Mich 


Canning  Outfits 

W«  are  headquarters  and  Jobbers.  Get 
our  prices  and  descriptive  circular. 

TEXAS  CANNER  COMPANY, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas. 


Folding  BATH  TUB 

Weight  16  lbs.  Cost 
little.  Requires  little 
water.  Write  for  spe- 
cialoffer.  F.  G. 
IRWIN,  103  Cham- 
bers St.,  New  York. 

Bean  Culture 

By  Glenn  C.  Sevey,  B.  S. 

A practical  treatise  on  the  production 
and  marketing  of  beans.  It  includes  the 
manner  of  growth,  soils  and  fertilizers 
adapted,  best  varieties,  seed  selection  and 
breeding,  planting,  harvesting,  insects  and 
fungous  pests,  composition  and  feeding 
value;  with  a special  chapter  on  markets 
by  Albert  W.  Fulton.  A practical  book  for 
the  grower  and  student  alike.  Illustrated. 
144  pages.  5x7  inches.  Cloth,  $0.50. 

THE  FRUIT  GROWER 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


MORE  AND  BETTER  CIDER 

rfrom  less  apples  and  more  juice 
from  less  grapes  are  produced 
with  our  presses  than  with  any 
other  press  made.  The  extra 
yield  of  juice  soon  pays 
for  the  press.  A 

HYDRAULIC  PREES 

for  custom  work  in  your 
locality  will  prove  a 
money-maker.  Various 
sizes,  hand  or  power.  25 
to  600  barrels  per  day. 

Presses  for  all  purposes. 

Also  Steam  Evaporators. 

Apple-butter  Cooker*,  etc. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 

♦ Catalog  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO 

Wo.  5l  MAIN  STREET,  MT.  GILEAD.  OHIO. 


Wi 


JRST  POTATO* 
ORCHARD  SPRAYER 


ON  FREE  TRIAL.-, 

No  money  In  advance— Pay  when 
convenient.  Sprays  Everythin* — 
Trees:  Potatoes,  Truck. etc.  4 rows 
at  a time — 20  acres  a day.  Doubles 
Your  Crop — extra  yield  one  acre 
will  pay  it  first  season  A boy  can 
operate  it.  GUARANTEED  FIVE 
YEARS.  Wholesale  Price  (where 


„ , . ..  . no  agent).  AGENTS  WANTED. 

usually  canned  at  the  factories  by  in-  After  trial,  if  you  keep  it— pay  when  you  can  Special  FREE 


onf  Inquiries  °i  roe^nunLth^enUAb,1r  WUh°Ut  ma*h,“*  but  avoid  hav-  troducing  steam  under  pressure 'in  a “d 

or  inquiries  I receive  upon  the  publi-  ing  your  cans  so  full  that  the  contents  tight  vessel  which  raises  the  temper-  H.  L.  HURST  MFC  CO.,  i 51  North  Si. .Canton.O. 


Yearly  Pape  321 
July,  1907 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Pape 
Seventeen 


ature  to  the  required  degree.  This  is 
called  the  closed  kettle  process.  It 
may  be  imitated  in  the  ordinary  open 
canner  by  dissolving  1 lb.  of  chloride 
of  calcium  costing  3 cents,  in  every 
gallon  of  water  used  in  the  boiler. 
This  raises  the  boiling  point  from  212 
to  24  0 degrees,  and  shortens  the  cook- 
ing process  more  than  one-half. 

Corn — Prepare  as  for  the  table,  re- 
moving the  silk  with  a stiff  brush  and 
cutting  close  to  the  cob.  Fill  cans 
and  fill  in  with  a brine  made  as  fol- 
lows: One  pint  salt,  % lb-  sugar,  8 

gallons  water;  exhaust  10  minutes; 
process  5 hours  in  open  kettle  or  two 
hours  closed  kettle.  Do  not  use  any 
preservative  as  the  corn  will  keep  all 
right  if  cooked  the  time  given  above. 
Corn  and  tomatoes  keep  well  put  up 
together,  using  half  and  half  or  such 
a matter.  Exhaust  10  minutes;  pro- 
cess 1 hour. 

Peas — Shell  and  put  in  boiling  water 
a few  minutes  to  shrink,  then  pack  in 
2-lb.  cans  and  fill  with  brine,  same 
brine  as  corn. 

String  Beans — These  are  fine  put 
up  fresh  before  becoming  wilted.  Use 
Burpee’s  stringless  greenpod.  Take  off 
stems  and  break  in  short  pieces.  Wash 
thoroughly  and  put  in  a flour  sack 
and  immense  in  boiling  water  15  min- 
utes to  shrink.  After  cooling,  pack  in 
2 or  3-lb.  cans  and  fill  in  with  same 
brine  as  corn.  Exhaust  10  minutes 
and  cook  one  hour. 

Tomatoes — Select  nice  ripe  fruit,  not 
too  large.  Wash  if  dirty  and  fill  inner 
boiler.  Immerse  in  boiling  water  one 
to  one  and  a half  minutes.  After 
cooling,  skin  and  remove  core  and 
pack  tightly  in  cans.  If  this  is  not 
done  they  will  shrink  so  on  cooking 
that  your  cans  will  only  be  half  full. 
Any  surplus  juice  may  be  canned  for 
soups.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  cans 
as  full  of  solid  fruit  as  possible  with 
little  juice  as  more  or  less  juice  will 
be  developed  in  cooking.  All  raw 
fruits  should  be  packed  in  the  cans 
as  full  as  possible,  as  the  cooking 
process  shrinks  them  a good  deal. 
With  beans  and  corn,  especially  do 
not  get  too  full,  as  these  shrink  little 
and  easily  make  trouble  in  soldering 
by  pressing  against  the  top. 

Tomatoes  should  be  exhausted  10 
minutes,  cooked  20  minutes.  A bushel 
of  tomatoes  will  make  eighteen  3-lb. 
cans.  Of  peaches,  twenty  3-lb.  cans. 
Pears,  thirty  3-lb.  cans.  Apples,  twen- 
ty 3-lb.  cans.  Beans,  thirty  2-lb.  cans. 

If  you  only  require  a small  number 
of  labels  you  can  buy  stock  labels 
from  Dunston  Lith.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
at  $1.50  per  1000.  Boxes  to  ship  in 
may  be  obtained  of  Sawyer  & Austin 
Lumber  Co.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  at  10c 
to  12c  in  carload  lots.  The  profits  in 
the  business  will  depend  largely  on 
the  cost  of  labor,  but  are  promising 
enough  for  any  one  with  business 
ability  and  good  management  to  make 
a success. 

DR.  J.  R.  LAMBERT. 

Coatsburg,  111. 

^ 

Apple  and  Pear  Mites. 

The  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment 

Station  has  issued  Bulletin  No.  283,  on 
the  above  subject,  giving  a report  of 
injury  by  this  insect  and  the  steps 
taken  to  combat  it.  From  this  bulle- 
tin we  quote  as  follows: 

“The  leaf  blister-mite  is  a small, 
vermiform,  four-legged  animal,  about 
one  one-hundred  and  twenty-fifth  of 
an  inch  in  length  and  hardly  visible  to 
the  unaided  eye.  It  hibernates  in  the 
buds  and  with  the  maturing  of  the 
bud  scales  seeks  the  tender  leaves, 
which  it  punctures,  producing  light 
green  and  reddish  pimples.  These  de- 
velop into  galls  or  blisters  of  a black- 
ish or  reddish  brown  color,  depending 
on  the  kind  and  variety  of  fruit.  Be- 
sides the  pear  and  the  apple,  the  mite 
attacks  the  service  berry,  the  common 
cottoneaster,  the  white  beam  tree,  and 
the  mountain  ash.  It  is  an  important 
pest  in  nurseries  and  of  apple  and 
pear  orchards. 

“Nursery  stock  is  commonly  infest- 
ed; and  when  the  mite  is  abundant 
pear  foliage  is  much  discolored,  and 
the  young  trees  may  be  stunted 
through  the  destruction  of  the  termi- 
nal leaves  of  the  new  growth.  The 
appearance  of  the  mite  for  successive 
years  in  the  nursery  is  due  to  methods 
of  budding.  The  experiments  to  con- 
trol the  mite  in  nurseries  are  not  com- 
pleted, but  it  is  believed  that  the  pest 
can  be  eliminated  from  the  nursery 
by  the  selection  of  buds  from  clean 
stock,  and  by  the  fumigation  of  bud- 
ding sticks. 

“In  the  experiments  upon  apple 
trees  comparative  tests  have  been 
made  with  kerosene  oil,  miscible  oil, 
kerosene  emulsion,  Whale-oil  soap  and 


the  sulphur  washes;  and  of  these 
sprays  kerosene  oil,  either  clear  or 
emulsified,  and  the  miscible  oil,  prov. 
ed'  the  most  efficient  remedies  for  the 
mite.  Because  of  its  safe  qualities 
and  cheapness,  kerosene  emulsion,  di- 
luted with  five  parts  of  water,  ap- 
plied during  the  dormant  season,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  practical  remedy 
for  the  spraying  of  apple  orchards, 
when  treatment  is  advisable.  The  mtte 
can  be  efficiently  controlled  upon  pear 


Africa.  The  wapton  1b  an  Electric  Handy 
Wagon,  fitted  with  the  bread  tired  staunch 
Electric  Steel  Wheels.  The  load  It  Is  carry- 
ing can  be  Imagined  from  Its  three-story, 
house-llke  appearance  and  the  fact  that  an 
eight-bull  team  Is  required  to  draw  It. 

Perhaps  no  country  is  harder  on  a wagon 
than  South  Africa.  The  cry  has  long  been 
for  "something  that  will  stand  the  climate." 
The  problem  seems  to  be  solved  In  the  Elec- 
tric Handy  Wagon. 

Happily  the  chief  thing  which  has  caused 
the  Immigrants  and  others  In  South  Africa 
to  settle  upon  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon, 
Is  the  thing  which  commends  It  most 
strongly  at  home.  That  Is  the  superb  char- 
acter of  the  wheels.  The  wheels  are  always 


trees  by  careful  pruning  and  by  spray- 
ing during  the  late  fall  or  early  spring 
with  kerosene  emulsion,  miscible  oils 
or  the  sulphur  washes.  The  mite  is 
much  more  readily  controlled  upon 
pear  trees  than  upon  apple  trees.” 

“I  have  received  one  copy  of  The 
Fruit-Grower,  and  it  is  enough  to 
make  me  subscribe.  However,  the 


the  first  part  of  a wagon  to  give  way.  All 
climates  affect  wooden  wheels  to  a great 
extent.  Climate  can  have  no  effect  on  the 
Electric  Steel  Wheels,  which  are  practically 
one  solid  piece.  There  are  no  separate  box- 
ings. The  spokes  are  hot  riveted  in  the 
broad  tires  and  cast  solidly  in  the  hub. 
There  can  be  no  drying  apart,  nothing  work- 
ing loose.  With  nothing  to  start,  there 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  “weakest  spot"  and 
a breakdown  Is  one  of  the  remote  possibil- 
ities. 

These  Electric  Steel  Wheels  are  made  to 
fit  any  wagon.  Old  running  gears  are  often 
used.  By  buying  a set  of  Electric  Steel 


name  of  The  Fruit-Grower  does  not 
seem  to  express  its  quality.  It  ought 
to  have  the  word  ‘Excelsior’  worked 
into  the  name  some  way.” — E.  H. 
Winfield,  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

^ ^ ^ 

Horse  Owners,  Don’t  Miss  This. 

Everyone  having  the  welfare  of  his  beast 
at  heart  is  anxious  to  make  him  as  comfort- 
able as  possible,  both  while  in  the  harness 
and  out  of  it. 

These  patient  servants  of  man  tmply  re- 
pay the  attention  given  them  and  the  more 
perfectly  their  needs  are  looked  after  the 
better  service  they  will  render. 

A copy  of  "The  Horse  Book”  published 
by  the  Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co.  of  Old  Town. 
Maine,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  horse 


owner.  The  response  to  their  offer  last  year 
has  induced  the  Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co. 
to  repeat  it  again  this  season. 

To  every  one  sending  name  and  address 
and  ten  cents  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and 
mailing,  a copy  of  “The  Horse  Book”  and 
a sample  box  of  Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure  will 
be  sent  free.  It  is  said  opportunity  knocks 
once  at  your  door  and  departs  never  to 
return.  Let  every  horse  owner  who  reads 
this  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and 
send  at  once  for  the  book  and  box  of  Gall 
Cure. 

Address  The  Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co., 
Old  Town,  Maine,  mentioning  this  paper. 

Electric  Handy  Wagons  in  Rhodesia,  South 
Africa. 

There  is  a valuable  suggestion  to  wagon 
buyers  In  the  above  reproduced  photograph. 
Readers  have  become  convinced  of  the  ex- 
cellence for  all  farm  uses  in  this  country 
of  the  Electric  Handy  Wagons,  manufactur- 
ed at  Quincy,  Illinois,  and  regularly  adver- 
tised in  this  paper.  Few,  however,  know 
that  their  reputation  as  wagons  that  can 
be  depended  upon  to  stand  up  in  all  climates 
is  such  that  they  are  being  imported  In 
large  numbers  for  use  in  various  foreign 
countries. 

The  above  scene  is  In  Rhodesia.  South 


Wheels  many  farmers  make  handy  wagons 
out  of  their  old  ones  upon  which  they  get 
more  service  than  if  those  running  gears 
with  their  wooden  wheels  were  bought  new. 

Any  one  wanting  detailed  information  on 
the  Electric  Wagons  and  Wheels  should  get 
in  touch  with  the  manufacturers.  Write  for 
catalog,  addressing  the  Electric  Wheel 
Company,  as  directed  in  advertisement  else- 
where. 


A Home-Made  Traction  Wood-Sawing  Outfit. 

I enclose  herewith  a photograph  of  a trac- 
tion wood  sawing  outfit,  which  I made  my- 
self. It  was  so  very  inexpensive  and  such 
a great  success  and  money  maker  that  I 
thought  others  might  be  interested  in  hear- 
ing about  it.  I make  wood  saving  a busi- 
ness in  connection  with  my  Blacksmithing 
work  and  I have  to  get  around  over  the 
country  considerably  with  my  saw  rig.  After 
thinking  the  matter  over.  I decided  to  use 
a gasoline  engine  and  make  my  own  trac- 
tion, so  I purchased  a 4 H.  P.  Witte  Gaso- 
line engine.  I took  the  two  large  wheels 
from  a Plano  Header,  using  the  axle,  and 
on  the  axle,  I placed  two  pieces  4x16x16  In. 

1 used  two  plow  wheels  2 feet  high  for  the 
front  wheels.  I attached  a sprocket  wheel 
to  the  gear,  which  was  driven  from  the  mid- 
dle shaft  on  the  truck  by  a sprocket  chain. 
On  the  middle  shaft  I placed  two  friction 
clutch  pulleys  with  levers  connected  for 
going  ahead  or  backing  up. 

I mounted  the  Witte  engine  between  the 
rear  wheels  and  run  the  middle  shaft  by 
belt  from  the  engine.  On  the  front  end  of 
the  truck.  I placed  the  mandrel  and  saw 
with  heavy  balanced  wheel,  operated  by  belt 
from  the  middle  shaft.  I then  put  up  a 
frame,  making  a swinging  carriage.  With 
four  of  us  riding  we  can  go  up  a 25  per 
cent  grade  with  ease.  We  are  at  work  in 
a few  minutes  after  we  reach  the  wood 
pile,  and  can  saw  an  average  of  three  cords 
an  hour,  or  30  cords  in  10  hours  of  4 foot 
wood  in  the  16  inch  lengths.  I use  about 

2 V2  gallons  gasoline  for  10  hours’  work,  so 
you  can  easily  see  how  any  energetic  per- 
son can  get  a traction  outfit  at  small  cpst 
and  one  that  will  bring  them  in  big  profits, 
as  there  are  no  expenses  except  my  help 
and  2%  gallons  of  gasoline  for  a day’s  work 
and  for  sawing  30  cords  of  wood.  I can 
move  from  one  job  to  another  as  fast  as 
horses  travel,  and  I can  start  to  work,  or 
to  move,  on  a moment’s  notice.  There  are 
no  delays  such  as  there  used  to  be  with  the 
old  way  of  using  horses  to  pull  from  one 
place  to  another. 

L.  B.  Stivers,  Govan,  Wash. 


Cream  Separators  Free. 

To  introduce  their  cream  separator,  the 
People’s  Supply  Company,  Department  B. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  offering  to  give  one  of 
their  machines  free  in  each  neighborhood 
with  the  understanding  that  the  owner  will 
show  it  to  his  neighbors,  which  the  makers 
think  sufficient  to  induce  those  who  need  a 
separator  to  buy  their  machine. 


Big  Mail 

Letters,  magazines,  samples,  pictures,  etc  , 
etc.,  will  bo  sent  you,  In  great  quantities, 
FREE,  If  you  will  place  your  name  In  our 
AGENTS’  DIRECTORY— the  big  book  con 
talnlng  thousands  and  thousands  of  agents' 
names.  Our  AGENTS’  DIRECTORY  Is  dis- 
tributed among  the  large  mall  order  houses, 
manufacturers,  merchants,  employment  bu- 
reaus, etc.,  for  use  In  distributing  and  cir- 
cularizing their  goods.  Send  ten  cents  to- 
day to  have  your  name  Inserted  In  this  big 
DIRECTORY,  and  receive  In  addition, 
FREE,  six  beautiful  numbers  of  the  great 
national  periodical,  IIEARST’S  AMERICAN 
HOME  MAGAZINE.  This  latest  great  feat 
of  Journalism  Is  a colossal  masterpiece  of 
Its  kind.  The  magazine  contains  32  large, 
beautifully  Illustrated  pages,  comprising  128 
columns  of  the  liveliest  reading  matter  ever 
put  Into  a periodical.  Following  are  just  a 
FEW  of  the  magazine’s  many  original  fea- 
tures: EDITORIAL  SECTION,  containing 

the,  great  $75,000.00  Hearst  editorials, 
fighting  relentlessly  the  battles  of  the  peo- 
ple GREAT  CONTRIBUTORS:  Ella  Wheel- 
er Wilcox,  the  cleverest  of  all  women  writ- 
ers; the  great  Maeterlinck,  philosopher  and 
essayist;  W.  W.  Jacobs,  the  great  English 
short  story  writer,  and  a dozen  others.  ART 
— The*  wonderful  “Happy  Hooligan,"  “And 
Her  Name  Was  Maud"  picture  series  by 
Opper,  as  well  as  pictures  by  all  the  rest  of 
the  Hearst  exclusive  artists.  HUMOR — 
Dlnkelsplel,  the  Inimitable,  etc.,  etc.  Then, 
there  are  marvelous  stories,  poems,  essays, 
symposiums,  material  which  only  the  un- 
limited resources  of  the  great  Hearst  organ- 
ization could  possibly  provide.  Six  large, 
beautiful  Issues  of  this  wonderful,  new 
periodical  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  re- 
mit only  ten  cents  to  have  THEIR  names 
entered  in  our  AGENTS’  DIRECTORY.  Mall 
a dime  NOW  to  HEARST’S  MAGAZINE, 
1946  Eighth  ave.,  New  York  City. 


If  You  Understand  Modern  Methods 
and  Farm  INTELLIGENTLY 


Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 

who  is  Interested  in  farming  or  gar- 
dening. in  the  growing  of  fruit  or 
flowers.  Is  invited  to  send  for  a free 
copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue  and 
full  information  in  regard  to  the 
Home  Study  Courses  in  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  Landscape  Gardening 
and  Florticulture,  which  we  offer 
under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  and  Prof. 
Craig  of  Cornell  University. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept  72,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Fresh  Water 

Get  our  Automatic 
Pumping  System  tosup- 
ply  fresh  water  asneeded 
in  feed  lots,  barns  and  un- 
der pressure,  in  house  all 
at  same  time.  No  Tank; 
No  Stagnant  Water. 
Great  demand  for  ma- 
chines every- 
where. Agent 
wanted  in 
each  county. 

For  ii 
tion  write 
call 

WESTERN  PUMP 
& MFG.  CO. 

Beals 


PAINT  NOW,  PAY  LATER 


Bluest  Paint  Otter  Yet. 
Write  today  for  beautiful 
FREE  BOOKLET,  “Paint 
Craft,’’  monthly  payment 
order  blank.  Bank  guar- 
antee. Sample  colors,  etc. 
Brush  FREE  with  order. 
Paint  la  ready  to  use. 
FREIGHT  PAID. 
Williams  Paint  Factory 
813  East  18th  St., 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


Monthly  Page 
Eighteen 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.. JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Yearly  Page  322 
July,  1907 


Live 
Harness 

Don’t  allow  your 
harness  to  dry  up 
and  die.  Once 
thishappens  it  can 
never  be  remedied. 

Save  the  harness,  save 
expense,  prevent  accidents  by  using 

EUREKA 

Harness  Oil 

Nourishes  the  leather  and  keeps  it 
soft  and  strong.  Preserves  the  grain- 
fibre.  Makesleatherproofagaiust  all 
weathers.  Gives  best  tanner’s  finish. 

Boston  Coach  Axle  Oil 

smoothes  the  way  to  good  wheel- 
action.  Belter  and  cheaper  than 
castor  oil.  Will  not  gum  or  corrode. 
Lightens  the  load— eases  the  road. 

Sold  everywhere — All  Sizes. 

MADE  BY 

STANDARD  OIL.  COMPANY 

Incorporated 


WATCH  For  MITES 

Spray  Leo’s  Lice  Killer  into  every 
crack  and  crevice  of  your  poultry 
house.  Paint  it  on  the  roosts. 
Don’t  let  lice  and  mites  get  a fast- 
hold  this  year.  Lee’s  is  the  orig- 
inal liquid  lice  killer,  strongest 
and  best.  No  handling,  dusting, 
dipping  or  greasing.  It  kills  them, 
all.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon.  One' 
gallon  express  prepaid  for  $1.25 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


) 


“Rankin’s  Royal”  Barred,  White  and  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  are 
Bred  to  Win,  Bred  to  Pay,  Bred  for  Quality 
in  Every  Way.  Hundreds  of  Selected  Speci- 
mens Line  and  Pedigree  Bred  by  My  Trap- 
Nest  System  from  America’s  Greatest  Sires 
and  Champions  for  sale  on  Approval  at 
Guaranteed  Honest  Prices. 

Eggs.  $1.50  to  $10.00  per  15,  $7.00  to  $20.00 
per  100.  Seriously  you  can't  afford  to  place 
an  order  (large  or  small)  before  writing  me. 

H.  P.  RANKIN, 

Box  121  Hartlgan,  Neb. 


WITH  LAMBERT’S  . 

Old  Reliable,  Kill-Em-Quick  lice 
v Exterminator, 4 'Death  to  Lice” 
Sold  everywhere.  Everybody 
knows  Lambert’s.  Saves  young 
Chicks,  makes  hens  happy— Sam- 
— pie  10c.  100  oz.  $1.  Book  free.  Get  it. 

K Stock  Food  Co.,  634  Monon  Bldg.,  Chicago^ 


Lightning  Whitewash  Sprayer  No.  28 

Whitewash  your  poul- 
try houses  and  stables 
rapidly.  Kills  lice. 
Spraying  trees,  kills 
San  Jose  Scale.  Double 
action  pump.  Sprays 
30  ft.  high.  Brass  ex- 
tension rod,  brass  noz- 
zles, ball  valves.  All 
brass,  $3.50;  Galvanized 
iron,  $2.50.  Cash  with 
order.  Express  paid. 

• Agents  wanted. 

D.  B.  SMITH  & CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


nr 


SAVE  THE  CHICKS 


I Bowel  Complaint,  Cholera,  and  other 
supposedly  fatal  diseases  will  cause 
you  no  worry  if  you  give  your  fowls 
Gerinozone  occasionally  in  the  drink- 
ing water.  The  best  poultry  medicine. 
i Price  60  cents,  postpaid,  and  an  Egg 
I Record  free. 

Geo,  H.  Lee  Co., 
Omaha,  Neb, 

£3 


U GERMOZONE 


BALES'Vday  hay 


Poultry  rorr 
Lessons  * imiv 

Twelve  Complete  Lessons 

We  want  to  send  a copy  of  our  latest  and  best  book  to 
every  reader  of  this  paper  who  is  interested  in  poultry. 
You  need  it  whether  you  are  an  experienced  breeder  or 
only  a beginner.  It  is  entitled  “Poultry  Lessons  for  the 
Amateur,  ’ and  consists  of  twelve  complete  and  compre- 
hensive chapters  on  Poultry  Culture,  as  follows: 

1— Poultry  House  Construction.  2— Selecting  a Breed. 
8— Feeds  and  Feeding.  4— Mating  Up  the  Breeding  Birds. 

6 — Incubation;  Natural  and  Artificial.  6 — Care  of  the 
Chicks.  7— Summer  Care  of  the  Flock.  8 — Preparing 
for  Winter.  9— Preparing  for  the  Show  Room.  10 — Win- 
ter Caro  of  the  Flock.  11— Poultry  Diseases  and  Reme- 
dies. 12— General  Information.  Each  a complete  chap- 
ter. 

We  will  send  a copy  of  this  book  free  of  charge,  post- 
age prepaid,  to  anyone  sending  us  60  cents  for  a year’s 
subscription  to  Commercial  Poultry,  a handsome,  prac- 
tical monthly  magazine,  one  of  the  best  published.  Sam- 
ple copy  free.  Address 

COMMERCIAL  POULTRY,  Dept.  A2,  Marseilles,  HI. 

“MILLIONS  IN  IT”  Lice  Inn 

We  positively  guarantee  to  catch  lice  and  mites 
mtheA-.  flock  where  inn  poles  are  used,  re- 
gardless of  hen  house 
conditions.  Send 

stamp  for  book- 

inn  Mfg.  CoTJjA  lets  on  roosts. 
Box  520  Y *)sanitar  v nests  and 
Davenport,  la.  fountains. 

— >»5oS 

'Per.  W E 

f To  sell  the  Dr.  Haux  famous  “Perfect  Vision”  \ 
spectacles— finest  on  earth.  State  present  occupa-  I 
* tion.  Dr.  Haux  Spectacle  Co.,  Dept.  A.  St.  Louis.  • 

Cold  Pair  Free! 

If  you  need  Spectacles  for  your  own  use  write  for 
free  Homo  Eye  Tester  and  full  particulars  how  to 
ob:ain  a handsome  Gold  Pair  absolutely  free* 


Methods  of  Preserving  Eggs. 

An  experiment  station  in  Germany 
kept  eggs  eight  months,  testing  twenty 
methods.  Most  of  the  eggs  spoiled, 
but  all  of  those  preserved  with  water 
glass,  lime,  or  vaseline  were  good  at 
the  end  of  the  period.  The  vaseline 
method  is  a new  one  and  consists 
simply  of  coating  the  eggs  with  the 
petroleum  product  and  keeping  them 
in  a cool  place.  The  covering  of  the 
grease-like  substance  keeps  the  air 
out  of  the  pores.  This  method  re- 
quires little  expense,  a 10-cent  bottle 
of  vaseline  being  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve ten  dozen,  if  the  substance  is 
heated  until  it  is  semi-liquid  and  the 
eggs  are  rolled  around  in  it.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  every  part 
of  the  shell  is  covered.  The  vaseline 
also  may  be  applied  cold. 

Eggs  may  also  be  preserved  by  keep- 
ing them  in  dry  salt.  This  is  the  pro- 
cess: A crock,  a layer  of  eggs,  a lay- 

er of  salt,  and  so  on  with  plenty  of 
salt  over  the  top.  Eggs  thus  put  up 
will  keep  three  months  or  more  and 
lose  little  of  their  freshness,  if  the 
crock  is  put  in  a cool  place,  where 
dampness  will  not  settle  in  the  salt. 

Another  simple  method,  which  has 
followers  in  Europe,  is  to  dip  eggs  for 
five  seconds  in  boiling  water  contain- 
ing one  pound  of  brown  sugar  to  the 
quart,  and  then  drying  them.  The 
sugar  forms  a coating  over  the  shell 
and  the  heat  cooks  the  membrane  in- 
side the  shell,  making  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  decay  to  begin.  The  eggs 
then  are  packed  in  dry  bran.  This 
process  is  not  adapted  for  keeping 
eggs  more  than  two  or  three  months. 

Others  dip  the  hen  product  in  bees- 
wax and  then  pack  the  eggs  in  pow- 
dered charcoal,  and  still  others  use 
paraffine.  In  all  cases  the  eggs  should 
be  packed  small  end  down. 

Eggs  for  hatching  may  be  kept  three 
or  four  weeks  or  more  if  they  are 
turned  daily,  to  prevent  the  yolk  from 
settling.  They  should  rest  on  a dif- 
ferent part  of  the  shell  each  day. 
Eggs  for  cooking  may  be  preserved 
in  this  way  for  six  weeks  or  longer  if 
they  are  kept  in  a cool  place. 

The  most  novel  method  of  all  in 
keeping  eggs  for  months  or  even  years 
is  described  in  the  report  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  bureau  of  animal  industry 
for  1903.  It  is  as  follows: 

“The  American  consul  at  Frank- 
fort, Germany,  reports  that  Frankfort 
is  finding  South  Africa  a good  market 
for  condensed  eggs,  as  fresh  eggs  are 
worth  from  85  cents  to  $1.82  a dozen. 
Condensed  eggs  are  prepared  from  or- 
dinary eggs  by  depriving  them  of 
their  superfluous  water  and  adding 
sugar.  When  being  prepared  for  use 
some  water  is  added  and  the  mixture 
quickly  beaten;  it  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  fresh  eggs.  These 
condensed  eggs  are  put  up  for  the 
South  African  trade  in  hermetically 
sealed  boxes  containing  from  one  to 
several  pounds.  A pound  box  contains 
about  fifteen  eggs.” — Reliable  Poultry 
Journal. 

4* 

To  Test  Freshness  of  Eggs. 

This  process  for  testing  the  age  of 
eggs  is  the  standard: 

A new  laid  egg  is  placed  in  a vessel 
of  brine  made  in  the  proportion  of 
two  ounces  of  salt  to  one  pint  of  wa- 
ter, will  sink  to  the  bottom  at  once. 
An  egg  one  day  old  will  sink  below 
the  surface,  but  not  to  the  bottom, 
while  one  three  days  old  will  swim 
just  immersed  in  the  liquid.  If  more 
than  three  days  old  the  egg  will  float 
on  the  surface,  the  amount  of  shell 
exposed  Increasing  with  the  age  of  the 
egg. 


then  pour  the  contents  into  a gallon 
jug  and  fill  it  up  with  kerosene;  then 
take  another  gallon  of  kerosene  and 
put  about  four  tablespoonfuls  of  that 
combination  into  that  gallon  of  ker- 
osene. And  I want  to  say  to  you 
that,  with  South  Carolina  rock  as  an 
absorbent  under  the  roosts,  and  a wal- 
lowing box,  with  just  a little  care 
every  Saturday,  you  will  never  see  a 
louse  nor  a mite  on  your  premises. 
We  are  very  particular.  We  fight  the 
lice  before  they  are  born;  that  is  the 
best  time  to  fight  them.” — Practical 
Farmer. 

Free  Deafness  Cure. 

A remarkable  offer  made  by  one  of  the 
leading  ear  specialists  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Branaman  offers  to  all  applying  at  once 
two  full  months’  medicine  free  to  prove  his 
ability  to  cure  permanently  Deafness.  Head 
Noises  and  Catarrh  in  every  stage.  Address 
Dr.  G.  M.  Branaman.  1339  Walnut  street, 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 


The  Gem  Full  Circle  Steel  Baler  offers  large 
feed  opening,  power  head  getting  greatest  bal- 
ing pressure  out  of  a light  team,  quick  return 
plunger,  allowing  two  charges  to  each  circle,  and 
brake  device  which  relieves  any  jerk  from  the  re- 
bound. Easiest  for  men  and  horses  and  bales 
most.  Our  press  weighs  2,600  pounds,  some  others 
only  1,500.  Such  light  presses  require  constant  re- 
pairs. W e save  you  $25  or  more  in  first  cost  and 
more  every  year  in  repairs.  Send  us  a postal  today 
for  prices,  5 days’ free  trial  plan  and  a free  copy  of 
Established  1867  T<&'  our  new  “Baler  Book.’’ 


O^ErtelNs^Co..  Quincy,  III'. 


We  Will  Make  You 
Prosperous 

I If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  us 
* today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  what 
if.  your  occupation,  we  will  teach  you  the 
it  Real  Estate  business  by  mall;  appoint 
you  Special  Representative  of  our  com- 
* pany  In  your  town;  start  you  in  a profit- 
able business  of  your  own,  and  help  you 
make  big  money  at  once. 

UnuMual  opportunity  for  men  without 
capital  to  become  independent  for  life. 
Valuable  book  A 144  and  full  particulars 
free.  Write  today.  Address  nearest  office. 
NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 

Phelps  Bldg.,  Scranton,  Pa.  Warden  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Delgar  Bldg.,  Oakland,  Calif.  Athenaeum  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Sprague  Canning  Machinery  Company 

42  River  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Always  a steady  sub- 
stantial market  for 


1 > ¥ 1 - r^V  ¥— ¥ Government  reports  Hay  Crop 

D y—\  1 . 1 . LJ  1 1 J~\.  ¥ more  valuable  than  wheat  crop 


I-M-IT 

EEDS  TO  TH 


SmII  round 

INCREASES  CAPACITY 


FEEDS  THE  NAY 
SAVES  LABOR 
ADDS  PROFITS 

POSITIVE  PLUNGER  REBOUND 
CONDENSING  HOPPER 
AUT0HAUC  BLOCK  DR0PPEP 


ADDS  PROFITS 

Freight  Prepaid  and  shipped  on  thirty  days  free  trial.  No  advance  payment,  no  charge 
for  the  use  of  the  machine,  a free  loan  of  the  machine  for  one  month.  We  want  you  to  test  I TT 
on  your  own  farm,  in  your  own  way.  Try  ITT  for  STRENGTH  ; try  ITT  for  DURABILITY; 
try  ITT  for  CAPACITY  ;try  ITT  for  thirty  days,  an  then  notify  us  of  your  acceptance  or  refusal, 
if  ITT  has  proven  satisfactory  you  get  ITT  at  dealers  price.  Sold  on  time,  the  machine  will 
sc  on  pay  for  itself,  for  there  is  a good  profit  when  baling  with  an  I - M - ITT. 

I-M-ITT  HAY  PRESS  COMPANY,  Box  No. 7492,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


P.  N.  W. 


stands  for  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST,  the  Greatest  on  Earth,  the  Country 
Where  You  Have  as  Yet  No  Great  Competition.  This  territory  is  thor- 
oughly Covered  by 

THE  RANCH 

A Synonym,  Wherever  It  Is  Known,  for  the  "Best  There  Is  in  Farm 
Papers.” 

BREEDERS 

of  Fancy  Stock,  Send  Your  Stock  Where  It  Will  Net  You  The  Greatest 
Profit  and  You  Can  Do  This  Only  through  the  Columns  of  the  PACIFIC 
COAST  FARMERS’  OWN  PAPER.  RATES  ON  REQUEST. 

THE  RANCH,  326  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Ot well’s  Famous  Tree  Paint 

Best  protection  In  the  world  for  trees.  Keeps  off  Borers,  Bark  Lice, 
Sun  Scald,  Rabbits  and  Mice.  Positively  guaranteed  neTer  to  Injure  a 
tree.  Used  on  millions  of  trees  for  10  years  In  every  state.  Puts  your 
orchard  In  a beauttful,  healthy  condition. 

More  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  and  Terms  Free.  Patented  and  Controlled  by 

W.  B.  OTWELL,  CARLINVILLE,  ILL. 


THE  WATERWAY 

BETWEEN 

DETROIT  BUFFALO 


The  D.  & B.  Line 
Steamers  leave  Detroit  weekdays 
at  5:00  p.  m. , Sundays  at  4 : 00  p. 
m (central  time)  andfrom Buffalo  ^ 
daily  at  5:30  p.m.  (eastern time) 
reaching  their  destination  the  next  ^ 
morning  Direct  connections  with  early  trains. 
Lowest  rates  and  superior  service  to  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Atlantic  City, all  points  east. 

Popular  week  end  excursions  to  ^ 
Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls,  leave  ( 
Detroit  ever)'  Saturday 


¥ 

House  denning-  for  Poultry. 

It  is  very  goock  advice,  that  given  by 
Henry  Van  Dreser,  the  noted  poultry 
expert  and  lecturer  of  Schoharie 
county,  N.  Y._  when  he  says:  "We 

clean  our  roosts  every  Saturday.  Af- 
ter the  dropping  are  taken  off  we  put 
on  South  Carolina  rock,  which  we  buy 
by  the  carload,  and  it  absorbs  the 
moisture,  and  gives  us  the  fertilizer 
that  is  astonishing.  A hen  will  pro- 
duce a bushel  of  manure  a year.  This 
means  a better  farm  and  better  crops. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  roosts  are  cleared 
we  paint  them  with  a mixture  made 
as  follows:  Take  a pound  of  carbolic 

acid  crystals  (you  can  get  that  for  40 
cents),  put  it  in  a crock  and  set  it  in 
a pan  of  warm  water  and  let  It  melt; 


RAIL  TICKETS  AVAILABLE  ON  STEAMERS 

All  classes  of  tickets  sold  reading  via  Michigan  Central,  \\  abash  and  Grand 
Trunk  railways  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo  in  either  direction  will  be  accepted 
for  transportation  on  D.  «fc  B.  Line  Steamers.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  illustrated 
pamphlet  and  Great  Lakes  map.  Address:  L.G.  LEWIS,  G.  P.  A. 

DETROIT  & BUFFALO  STEAMBOAT  CO..  Detroit,  Mich. 

Philip  H.  McMillan,  vice-pres.  a.  a.  schantz,  gen.  mgr. 


MANITOU 


LAKE  BREEZES 

Can  be  enjoved  in  sale  delight 
on  the  STEEL  STEAMSHIP 

FOR  COMFORT,  RESTAND  PLEASURE 

It  offers  an  unequalled  opportunity 
!rst  Class  Only-Passenger  Service  Exclusively 

Modern  comforts,  electric  lighting:  an  elegant  boat  equipped  for  people 
who  travel  right.  Three  Sailings  Weekly  between  Chicago,  Frank- 
fort, Charlevoix.  Peto«key.  Harbor  Spring*  and  Mackinac  Island 
connecting  for  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Duluth  and  all  Eastern  and 
Canadian  Point*.  Ask  about  our  Week-end  Trips  for  Business* 

Men.  For  Terms,  Booklets  and  Reservations,  address, 

JOS.  BEROLZHEIM,  G.  P.  A.  Manitou  Steamship  Co.,  Chicago 


Buy  Pout  le  Eagle  No\ 


JUST  THINK  OF  IT! 


OUR  GUARANTEE 

THIS  IS  IMPORTANT 

This  company  guarantees  to  resell  your  stock  for 
you  at  any  time  after  one  year  from  date  of  your  pur- 
chase of  same  from  the  Fiscal  Agent  of  this  company, 
provided  you  are  dissatisfied  and  desire  to  sell  same, 
in  which  event  this  company  agrees  to  deliver  you 
8 per  cent  over  and  above  the  price  you  paid  for  same, 
or  any  other  amount  'over  and  above  the  foregoing 
that  this  company  may  be  able  to  obtain  for  said 
stock.  This  offer  remains  valid  for  six  months  after 
one  year  from  date  of  purchase. 

F.  C.  VINCENT,  Fiscal  Agent. 

This  protects  your  investment  absolutely  and  the 
continued  and  positive  advance  In  the  price  of  the 
stock  of  this  Company,  which  is  bound  to  go  upwards 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  makes  this  possible,  and  guar- 
antees the  fulfillment  of  the  foregoing  agreement. 
This  guarantee  is  backed  by  over  $200,000  assets. 

Write  for  High  Art 

Prospectus  Today 


^DOUBLE-EAGLLl  % 
[GOLD'  MINING  COMPANY- 


IMPORTANT!! 

Do  Not  Invest  with  a Minin*  Company 
that  Cannot  Show  Smelter  Returns 


Smelter  Returns  on  Double 
Eagle  Ore  Show  $70 
Per  Ton 

Smelter  returns  are  the  only  absolutely  reliable  and 
unquestionable  proof  of  a mine's  productiveness,  relia- 
bility and  stability.  A mining  company  that  can  not 
show  smelter  returns  is  still  a prospect.  You  can  pur- 
chase stock  in  a fully  developed  and  equipped  mining 
property  at  the  low  rate  of  15c  per  share.  Assays 
from  $44.20  to  $8,261  per  ton  and  over  $3,000,000  worth 
of  ore  blocked  out  and  lying  on  the  ore  dumps.  The 
Famous  Camp  Bird,  Liberty  Bell,  Tom  Boy  and  Smug- 
gler Union  Mines  are  in  the  same  district  as  the  Dou- 
ble Eagle  Mines.  All  have  paid  millions  of  dollars 
per  year  to  their  stockholders  and  none  have  stock 
for  sale.  The  Double  Eagle  is  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  any  of  the  aforesaid  properties. 

San  Miguel  County,  in  which  the  Double  Eagle  is 
situated,  produced  over  $4,000,000  in  precious  metals 
in  190$. 


GOLD ! SILVER ! In  Great  Abundance 

THE  FAMOUS  DOUBLE  EAGLE  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY 

THERE  ARB  A FEW  GOOD  MINING  ENTERPRISES.  This  la  One.  We  Invite  Yinir  Investigation. 


Read  This  Advertisement  Very  Carefully.  IT  MAY 
MEAN  A FORTUNE  TO  YOU 


ANNOUNCEMENT  EXTRAORDINARY, 

The  Double  Eagle  Gold  Mining  Company,  incorporated  * 
under  the  laws  of  Colorado  for  $3,000,000.  divided  into 
8,000,000  absolutely  non-assessable  shares. 

PROPERTY. 

The  property  of  the  company  is  located  in  Bridal  Veil 
Basin,  near  the  city  of  Telluride,  and  right  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  rich  gold  and  silver  bearing  district  of  San 
Miguel  County,  Colorado. 

It  consists  of  twelve  very  rich  claims  and  three  mill- 
sites,  and  comprises  about  130  acres.  The  Company  owns 
this  property  in  fee  simple,  and  there  is  no  incumbrance 
or  indebtedness  on  same. 

Immediately  surrounding  this  company's  property  are 
the  famous  Smuggler  Union,  Liberty  Bell,  Tom  Boy,  Nellie 
and  Camp  Bird  mines. 


Over  $200,000  Already  Expended  in  Equipment 
Development  and  Purchase  of  This  Property 


This  Company  Owns  Its  Property  Outright.  Not 
a Prospect,  but  a Thoroughly  Developed  and 
Equipped  Mine. 


This  Developed  Mining  Property  is  LOCATED  IN  THE 
HEART  OF  COLORADO’S  RICHEST  DISTRICT 


THE  COMPANY’S  OFFEB. 

This  company  now  offers  to  the  publie  its  treasury 
stock  at  twenty-five  (25)  eents  per  share.  This  is  an  un- 
paralleled offer.  Seldom,  if  ever,  is  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented of  purchasing  stocks  in  a property  of  this  char- 
acter at  this  low  price.  The  price  of  this  stock  will  ad- 
vance to  35  cents  in  a very  short  time. 

THE  COMPANY’S  PURPOSE. 

is  to  increase  the  mill  capacity  to  200  tons  a day;  to  in- 
stall a 200-ton  cyanide  plant,  to  install  aerial  tramways; 
to  equip  the  shafts  with  electric  hoists;  to  increase  the 
water  power;  to  continue  underground  development,  and 
to  purchase  other  very  rich  claims  on  which  the  com- 
pany now  has  option.  It  is  to  accomplish  the  foregoing 
that  the  company  is  placing  on  the  market  1,000,000  shares 
of  its  treasury  stock. 


These  companies  earned  upwards  of  $4,500,000  last  year.  The  Double  Eagle 
property  is  more  advantageously  situated,  and  its  oro  assays  far  greater  values 
than  any  of  the  foregoing  companies. 

PRESENT  EQUIPMENT. 

The  company  has  erected  on  its  property  one  fully  equipped  mill  with  a 
capacity  of  ten  tons  daily,  a blacksmith  shop,  a machine  shop,  power  house  and 
dynamo  room,  a bunk  house,  assay  office  and  laboratory  and  other  minor  build- 
ings, all  fully  equipped.  The  machinery  and  buildings  are  all  in  splendid  con- 
dition and  as  good  as  when  installed. 

WATER  POWER. 

Within  150  feet  of  the  mill  runs  Bridal  Veil  Creek,  and  this  stream  has  been 
utilized  by  this  company  to  provide  about  80-horse  power.  A turbine  has  been 
installed  which  gives  us  sufficient  power  for  all  present  needs.  One  hundred 
horse  power  more  can  be  generated  on  our  water  rights.  We  have  no  expensive 
fuel  costs. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

The  various  claims  of  the  Double  Eagle  Group  have  been  opened  up  in  eight 
different  locations,  and  to  date  work  has  been  done,  as  a result  of  which  there 
is  now  upward  of  3,000  feet  of  tunneling,  drifts,  cross-cuts,  winzes  and  upraises. 
These  cuttings,  cross-cuts  and  drift  upon  eight  true  fissure  veins  from  four  and 
a half  to  twelve  feet  wide. 

VALUE  OF  ORE  DEPOSITS. 

Assays  and  smelter  tests  show  that  the  average  value  of  the  Double  Eagle 
ores  are  upwards  of  $60  per  ton.  Assays  show  from  $44  to  $8,261  gold  and  silver 
values  per  ton.  The  company  has  now  over  150,000  tons  of  this  high  grade  ore 
blocked  out,  and  also  about  140,000  tons  of  low  grade  ore,  averaging  about  $10 
per  ton,  lying  on  the  dumps,  only  waiting  increased  facilities  to  be  turned  into 
cash. 


ESTIMATED  EARNINGS. 

This  company  confidently  expects  to  pay  dividends  of  at  least  30  per  cent 
annually.  This  means  that  at  25  cents  per  share  your  investment  will  earn  you 
120  per  cent,  and  each  share  you  now  pay  25  cents  for  will  then  be  worth  $2,  i.  e., 
$62.50  will  buy  260- shares.  Thirty  per  cent  dividends  on  250  shares  will  net  you 
$75  per  year;  in  addition  your  stock  will  probably  be  worth  $500  on  the  market. 
Just  think  what  $1,000  will  do  if  Invested  in  this  stock. 

THE  COMPANY’S  OFFICERS  I 

President,  J.  H.  HARRINGTON,  of  the  Harrington-McCormiek  Commission  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Vice-President.  WM,  PBET,  President  of  Peet  Bros.  Soap  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  C.  C.  COURTNEY,  State  Agent  of  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DIRECTORS: 

HARRY  HALDEMAN,  of  the  Sonora  Chief  Mining  Company  — Kansas  City,  Mo. 


J.  T.  GODELL,  Cudahy  Packing  Company  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.  E.  TOMLINSON.  Traffic  Manager,  Swift  & Co ....Chicago,  IlL 

Z.  F.  CRIDER,  Crider  Bros.  Com.  Co Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  H.  KETNER,  Proprietor  Hotel  Washington  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  LINDERMAN,  Farmer  and  Real  Estate  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


REFERENCES. 

The  foregoing  gentlemen  earnestly  urge  you  to  inquire  of  ANY  BANK  IN 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  or  any  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  as  to  their  character  and 
high  standing.  They  are  men  of  the  very  highest  integrity  and  are  trusted  and 
respected  business  men  of  Kansas  City. 

F.  C.  VINCENT,  Fiscal  Agent,  Salt*  416,  Gibraltar  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


The  Doable  Eagle  Co.  has  already  spent  over  $200,000 
in  the  Development  and  Equipment  of  its  12  rich  CInims, 


THIS  STOCK  WILL  ADVANCE  TO  35c  PER  SfiARE  SHORTLY 
If  You  PURCHASE  DOUBLE  EAGLE  NOW  You  Permanently  Increase  Your  Income.  Bear  in  Mind  that  This 
is  Sk  Developed  Industry  and  Not  in  Any  Respect  a Prospect.  It  Costs  You  Nothing  to  Inquire.  Cut  Out  the  Coupon,  Mail  Today 


Price  of  Stock  on  Easy 
Monthly  Payment  Plan 
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Down,  $ 5.<K)  per  Month. 

Down,  8.00  per  Month. 
Down,  15.00  per  Month. 
Down,  20.00  per  Month. 
Down,  50.00  per  Month. 
Down,  100.00  per  Month. 
Down,  200.00  per  Month. 


We  can  positively  convince  the 
most  skeptical  that  the  DOUBLE 
EAGLE’S  proposition  is  absolutely 
square,  honest  and  above  board 

WE  MOST  EARNESTLY 
UIGE  YOUR  CAREFUL 

INVESTIGATION 


PLEASE  WRITE  PLAINLY 

ADRESS  F.  C.  VINCENT,  FISCAL  AGENT, 
Doable  Eagle  Mining  Co., 

410  Gibraltar  Bid.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  all  information  and  High 
Art  Prospectus  of  tbe  Double  Eagle  Mining 
Company. 


NAME  

ADDRESS 

NOTE — Be  sure  to  state  how  many  shares 
you  wish  reserved  in  your  letter. 

WRITE  TODAY. 


ave  $3.85  Per  Week 


JfHUMMHi 


Save  $3.85  Per  Week 

and  it  will  earn  over 
$400  a month  for  you 

We’lt  Send  the  'Proof  by  'Return  Mail  \ 


SOUNDS  like  a gold  mine,  doesn’t  it.  Well,  it 
isn't  a gold  mine  nor  a speculation  or  chance 
game  of  any  kind  whatever. 

It  is  the  simplest,  sanest,  safest,  soundest,  best 
investment  opportunity  you  will  ever  have  a chance 
to  investigate.  It  is  Irrigated  Land,  10  acres  of 
which  will  easily  earn  $5,000  per  year  for  any  man 
who  is  at  all  familiar  with  farming. 

U.  S.  Government  Reports 

Now,  before  you  doubt  this  statement,  look  at  the 
map,  note  the  location  of  these  tracts  and  then  look 
them  up  in  the  U.  S.  Government  Repor.ts — they 
back  up  our  statements  in  cold  figures  and,  you  know, 
Government  Reports  tell  the  truth. 

We  have  6,250  acres  of  irrigated  land  to  sell 
and  many  acres  are  under  cultivation  now  and 
making  money  now.  There's  no  developing  to  be 
done — no  clearing- — and  in  many  instances  not  even 
a house,  barn  or  fence  to  build.  We  are  ready  to 
turn  over  any  of  these  tracts  to  you  tomorrow  if  you 
wish — tracts  which  are  making  money  now. 

"Then  why  do  we  want  to  sell  them  ?"  you  may  ask. 
We  are  not  trying  to  sell  all  of  this  land.  We  are 
going  to  sell  only  a fart  of  it.  In  fact,  it  is  only  by 
the  merest  chance  that  we  happen  to  be  in  a -position 
to  make  you  such  an  extraordinary  offer. 

Here's  how  it  happens. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  Boston  and  Otero 
farms.  The  tracts  we  are  offering  you  in  this  adver- 
tisement are  parts  of  these  famous  producers. 

Former  Owner  Now  Millionaire 

The  former  owner  having  reaped  large  returns 
from  them  and  having  reached  the  prime  of  life,  and 
wishing  to  retire  from  business  disposed  of  the  wonder- 
ful Boston  and  Otero  Farms.  We  were  the  fortunate 
buyers  of  a portion.  We  are  holding  as  large  a part  of 
these  lands  for  our  own  profit  as  we  care  to  work — the 
rest — 6,250  acres — we  will  sell  to  whomever  cares  to 
accept  this  opportunity,  and  a mere  postal  card  to  our 
address  will  bring  you  absolute  froof  to  show  that 
this  opportunity  is  Golden,  for  the  land  we  offer  you 
is  just  as  good  in  location  and  condition  as  the  land 
we  are  holding — and  we  will  prove  this . 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  family,  especially 
to  your  boys,  to  at  least  investigate  this  proposition. 

And  if  we  can  prove  all  we  claim  for  it  you  owe  it 
to  yourself  and  them  to  buy  some  of  it. 

And  if  you  do  investigate  it  and  let  us  send  the 
positive  proofs  of  value,  we  know  that  you  will  want 
to  buy  some  of  it. 

Keep  your  present  farm  if  you  wish — but  buy  10 
acres  out  here  and  send  one  of  the  boys  or  a tenant 
down  to  work  it  for  you.  This  land  is 

Better  Than  Insurance 

better  than  any  insurance  policy  that  was  ever 
written — 10  acres  of  thisland  will  yield  $5,000  a year 
clear  profit.  The  land  cannot  get  away  and  is  yours 
or  your  family's  forever. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  secure  one  of  these  10  acre 
tracts  for  your  own  and  your  family's  permanent 
revenue  is  to  send  us  $50.  Then  take  possession  of 
the  land  if  you  wish  and  pay  us  $3.85  per  week  for 
the  balance  of  the  year  or  in  monthly  or  quarterly 
payments.  At  the  end  of  that  time  your  tract  will  have 
earned  not  only  your  living,  but  will  have  produced 
enough  surplus  to  pay  off  the  balance  of  the  indebted- 
ness. Or,  if  you  wish,  you  may  continue  to  pay  off  this 
balance  at  the  easy  rate  of  $3 . 85  per  week  for  156  weeks. 
It  is  worth  every  cent  we  are  asking  for  it  now. 
It  will  be  worth  double  its  present  price  in  five 
years.  In  10  years  if  skillfully  farmed  and  even  kept 
up  to  its  present  productiveness  it  will  be  worth  ten 
times  more.  This  isn't  a broad  claim  either. 

Peculiar  conditions  in  Colorado  make  it  a very 
conservative  claim. 

Listen,  Mr.  Farmer,  here  are  these  peculiar  con- 
ditions. 

Colorado  has  a total  area  of  66,000,000  acres. 

Only  two  million  acres  of  that  enormous  area  can 
be  cultivated.  And  Colorado  today  consumes  more 
produce  than  it  can  ever  raise. 

Now  this  hungry  population  is  rapidly  increasing. 
But  the  num.er  of  acres  of  producing  land  is  not 
increasing  and  never  can  increase  on  account  of  the 
plans  nature  built  upon. 

These,  Mr.  Farmer,  are  the  reasons  why  some 
farmer  who  now  owns  and  is  working  a part  of  this 


land  is  this  very  day  selling  his  products  on  the  farm 
at  prices  ranging  from  io  to  25  per  cent  higher  than 
the  prices  you  are  getting  for  the  same  articles. 

What  can  this  mean  except  that  the  demand  for 
home  grown  produce  in  Colorado  is  enormous. 

And  what  can  this  increasing  population  mean 
except  that  this  enormous  demand  will  become  even 
greater. 

And  what  can  that  mean  except  that  the  land  we 
are  offering  you  now  at  $85  and  $110  per  acre  will  in 
10  years  be  worth  $830  to  $1,500  an  acre. 

And  consider,  Mr.  Farmer,  while  this  land  is  get- 
ting more  valuable  each  year  it  is  faying  you  $500 
net  per  acre  per  year  and  more. 

$500  per  acre  in  Onions  is  easy — we  can  prove  it. 

From  $300  to  $500  per  acre  is  easy  in  Melons — 
real  Rocky  Ford  Melons.  This  land  is  but  8 miles 
Northwest  of  the  town  of  Rocky  Ford. 

Indeed  we  could  make  so  many  astounding  state- 
ments concerning  alfalfa,  sugar  beets,  apples  (that 
sold  in  New  York  last  year  at  20  cts.  apiece ) and  many 
other  fruits,  vegetables  and  cereals  that  you  would 
not  believe  them  unless  we  could  lay  our  proofs  down 
beside  you  for  you  to  refer  to  as  you  read. 

The  only  reason  all  the  irrigated  land  in  the  good 
climate  sections  in  the  country  is  not  owned  and 
worked  by  individuals  today  is  that  Northerners  who 
operate  winter-hindered  farms,  and  have  never  seen 
this  country  or  talked  with  its  farmers,  doubt  the 
"stories"  they  hear.  They  do  not  believe  and  are  not 
willing  enough  to  be  shown. 

But  doesn't  it  stand  to  reason  that  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  realize  2,  3 and  even  4 
times  your  present  profit  with  no  more  work  and  on 
a farm  no  larger  than  your  present  farm  that  you 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  such  an  opportunity ? 

It  can  be  shown.  We  have  the  proof  . 

Write  for  this  proof.  It  obligates  you  in  no  way. 

Of  course  rue  want  you  to  buy.  But  first,  we  want 
to  convince  you  thatyow  want  to  buy.  If  we  do  not 
convince  you  it  has  cost  you  nothing  to  let  us  try. 

There's  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  in 
investigation.  So  investigate  this  proposition  today. 

We  need  but  one  thousand  answers  to  this  adver- 
tisement to  insure  the  sale  of  every  acre,  and  such 
advertisements  have  been  known  to  draw  600  in- 
quiries in  one  week. 

There  are  only  625  ten-acre  tracts  to  be  had  and 
this  opportunity  is  for  a few  early  birds.  It  is  a 
Golden  opportunity  that  can  be  proved  golden.  Think 
of  it!  2,  3 and  4 times  your  present  profits  on  the 
same  acreage  with  no  more  work,  and  absolutely  no 
chance  of  failure,  except  through  your  own  mistake. 
The  climate  of  Colorado  gives  you  11  growing  months. 

It  is  remarkably  clear  and  exhilarating,  with  clear 
sunshine  about  340  days  in  the  year.  It  is  this  won- 
derful sunshine  that  matures  3 and  4 crops  per  year. 
It  is  this  sunshine  and  the  fact  that  our  irrigation 
water  contains  a silt  which  is  the  very  best  fertilizer 
known  that  makes  products  of  the  Boston  and  Otero 
Farms  specimens  of  exceeding  beauty  and  value. 

Failure  Is  Unknown 

except  through  individual  carelessness.  You  are  abso- 
lutely fortified  against  frosts  by  the  climate — against 
excessive  rains  by  the  natural  conditions — against 
drouth  by  the  most  complete  and  perfect  irrigation 
system  in  the  country. 

Our  water  comes  direct  from  the  Arkansas  River, 
which  is  rich  in  natural  mineral  fertilizers  drained 
from  3,000  square  milesof  virgin  mountain  soil;  it  not 
only  feeds  the  crops  but  enriches  the  soil  in  a man- 
ner impossible  even  with  the  highest  priced  fertilizers 
you  can  buy — so  your  land  never  can  wear  out,  but 
becomes  more  productive — better  under  cultivation. 

We  also  own  and  operate  the  Bob  Creek  Reser- 
voir as  an  auxiliary  supply  which  could,  if  desited, 
furnish  water  for  all  crops  a year  running. 

Perpetual  water  rights  and  a share  of  stock  in  this 
reservoir  and  the  main  canal  (also  owned  by  us)  are 
passed  to  you  with  deed  to  the  land. 

The  advantage  in  getting  your  water  when  you 
want  it  and  putting  it  where  you  want  it  in  just  the 
right  amounts,  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  in  this  section  are  able  to  pro. luce  the  finest 
developed  specimens  of  fruit,  grains  and  vegetables  in 


^^v^Rocky  Ford 

Famous  tor  its 
Cantaloupes 

The  Boston  and 
Otero  Farms 

the  country  and  secure  top  prices  on  every  crop. 

Why  work  as  you  do  for  the  profit  you  make. 

Why  waste  part  of  your  profits  in  the  feeding  and 
housing  of  stock  in  the  winter. 

Come  out  here — where  there's  no  need  of  all  this — 
make  money  all  the  time — feed  your  stock  the  over- 
flow and  watch  them  fatten  to  top  prices.  Stock  is 
raised  here  at  practically  no  real  expense. 

The  shipping  facilities  to  the  Eastern  market  for 
early  produce  and  stock  are  excellent.  These  tracts 
adjoin  the  main  line  of  the  Mo.  Pacific  Ry.  (see  Map) 
and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe — competing 
lines  to  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
There  are  also  Denver,  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs, 
Leadville,  Cripple  Creek  and  all  the  thickly  populated 
and  rich  mining  towns  right  at  our  doors — all  of 
them  affording  high  priced  markets. 

Eastern  producers  cannot  supply  Eastern  markets 
with  the  early  produce  as  we  do,  nor  can  they  sup- 
ply these  last  named  Western  markets  with  anything 
at  any  time  on  account  of  the  long  hauls.  So  we  get 
part  of  the  high  priced  Eastern  and  all  of  the  West- 
ern trade.  Such  advantages  as  this  make  money  for 
our  farmers. 

Here  is  another  thing  well  worth  your  attention. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  "The  Earth” 
of  May  1907,  one  of  the  leading  farm  papers  of  the 
country  and  an  authority  on  irrigation: 

THE  BEET  SUGAR  FACTORIES  of  Colorado  and 
Kansas  are  advertising  in  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  for  farmers  to  grow  sugar  beets.  The  Arkansas  Val- 
ley is  the  home  of  the  sugar  heet,  and  a farmer  once  estab- 
lished there  is  sure  of  a livelihood  and  a growing  surplus  in 
the  bank  year  after  year.  The  sugar  beet  is  his  mainstay, 
because  it  is  the  most  profitable,  but  he  plants,  in  addition, 
alfalfa,  cereals,  melons  andfruit.  and  by  thisdiversity  never 
knows  failure.  And  there  is  no  danger  of  overproduction 
of  sugar.  In  1905  the  United  States  consumed  2.500,000 
tons  and  produced  only  500.000  tons.  Besides,  every  year 
our  consumption  per  capita  is  greater.  So  don't  be  afraid 
of  the  sugar  beet  in  the  Arkansas  Valley.  It  is  gold.  The 
Germans,  especially,  knew  this.  They  knew  this  sweet 
and  thrifty  tuber  in  the  Fatherland,  and  many  families 
from  that  country  are  settling  in  the  valley. 

Sugar  beet  crops  are  contracted  for  by  these  sugar 
factories  at  $5.00  a ton  in  regular  yearly  contracts  and 
they  furnish  the  tools  to  work  with. 

Mr.  Blancett,  one  of  our  prosperous  farmers,  sold 
apples  from  2%  acres  for  $1,150.  He  sold  berries 
which  he  had  planted  between  rows  for  $1  625.  Think 
of  it!  acres  yielding  $2,775 — over  $1,000 per  acre. 

Can  you  beat  it?  Can  you  beat  anything  we 
have  told  you  about  this  land  ? No? 

Well,  do  you  doubt  anything? 

If  you  do  let  us  dispel  that  doubt  with  proof. 
We've  got  proof  to  shout  that  $5,000  per  year  from 
10  acres  of  this  land  is  easy.  We  want  you  to  be  one 
of  the  early  birds  on  this  proposition. 

We  want  you  to  write  us  today  for  full  informa- 
tion— for  proof  no  man  can  doubt — proof  that  will 
show  you  hozv  you  can  make  2,  3 and  4 times  the 
money  you  make  now  on  the  same  acreage  and  with- 
out working  any  harder  than  you  are  working  today. 
This  proposition  is  rich  in  possibilities  for  you.  This 
is  the  moment  to  decide  to  investigate,  for  your  op- 
portunity to  grasp  the  bountiful  hand  of  fortune  is 
here  and  now.  Write  us  today  for  the  Proof. 
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*TT  The  Fruit-Grower  takes  greet 
pleasure  In  referring  te  tke 
^ 1 1 following,  not  only  as  to 
the  safety  of  this  Invest- 
ment, but  as  to  the  character  and 
reliability  of  the  members  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Company:  Mr.  It. 

R.  Calkins,  'cashier  German-Amer- 
ioan  Bank;  Mr.  W.  P.  Fulkoreen. 
proeident  First  National  Banki  Mr. 
C.  F.  Enright,  treasurer  of  Missouri 
Valley  Trust  Oo.;  Mr.  Louis  T. 
Golding,  publisher  of  The  Newe- 
Press,  all  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

Remember  that  everything  which 
The  Fruit-Grower  owns  will  be 
back  of  this  proposition — the  good 
will  and  subscription  list  of  the 
paper,  our  modern  printing  plant, 
and  our  lot  and  building.  Our  lot 
is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness district  of  St.  Joseph,  directly 
opposite  the  postoffice  building, 
and  our  real  estate  holdings  alone 
will  .be  worth  almost  the  entire 
amount  of  the  bond  issue.  These 
bonds  therefore  are  practically  a* 
safe  as  a straight-out  real  estate 
investment. 

The  fullest  investigation  of  this 
proposition  Is  invited.  The  bonds 
offer  a safe,  convenient  form  *f 
investment,  and  we  hope  that  read- 
ers of  The  Fruit-Grower  will  sub- 
scribe at  once  for  the  amount  re- 
served for  them — $10,000.  Remem- 
ber that  not  more  than  $L,000  will 
be  sold  to  one  party.  The  bonds 
are  $100.00  each.  Write  at  em«e 
for  sample  and  full  informa***. 

THE  FRUIT- GRO 
9t.  Ji 


Fruit-Grower  Bond  Subscription 


» lest. 

The  rrtlM~0».w«t,  »t  M» 

I hereby  subscribe  {•*. 

of  the  »tu  per  eeat  Y — r1-  Imd  Mr 

year  nnsi  |>n  ■ i at  *106. 00  »««*  a*S 


meleae  herewith  S 

as  payment  in  fMll  fer  same. 


Tewn State 

Beads 


LET  YOUR  IDLE  MONEY 
EARN  SEVEN  PER  CENT 


We  offer  a Safe,  Conservative  Investment  in  our  First  Mortgasre  Gold  Bonds,  Reel  Estate  Security 


As  announced  previously,  we  have  arranged  for  the  placing  of  our  entire  bond  issue,  and  our  new  build- 
ing is  now  in  course  of  construction,  but  we  have  arranged  to  place  $10,000.00  of  these  bonds  at  the  disposal 
of  our  readers  and  friends  in  lots  of  $100  to  $1,000.  We  believe  it  will  be  to  our  interest  to  have  some  of 
the  members  of  “The  Fruit-Grower  Family”  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  interested  financially  in  our 
enterprise,  and  our  readers  should  appreciate,  better  than  any  other  class  of  investors,  the  value  of  our  insti- 
• tuition.  We  present  herewith  illustration  of  our  new  home,  which  is  now  being  built,  and  which  will  be  ready 
Sept.  1st,  1907.  The  foundation  and  walls  are  constructed  for  carrying  two  more  stories,  when  the  growth  of 
our  business  demands  the  extra  space. 

The  bonds  are  now  ready  for  delivery  and  will  bear  7%  interest  from  July  1,  1907.  A sam- 
ple bond  will  be  mailed  for  inspection  on  request. 


Thy  above  rut  Is  from  a photograph  of  our  building  taken  July  19th,  and  shows  that  grent  proeress  is  bdnK 
made.  The  contractors  say  that  they  expect  to  tora  over  the  building;  to  The  Fruit-Grower  about  Anarnst  24th.  a 
week  ahead  of  contract  time.  The  bnlliling  is  bring  constructed  mainly  of  brick,  steel  and  concrete,  and  will  be 
the  Ktrouaest  and  hnndsomest  building  of  its  slitc  in  St.  Joseph,  l’ostoffice  building  is  directly  across  the  street. 


The  most  exquisite  cleanliness  i 
necessary  in  the  care  of  bottles  an- 
other utensils  used  in  the  preparation  of 
a baby’s  food. 

For  this  purpose,  there  is  nothing 
quite  so  good  as  Ivory  Soap. 

Dissolve  a few  shavings  of  Ivory  Soap 
in  a quart  of  hot  water.  Rinse  the  bot- 
tles with  cold  water,  wash  them  inside 
and  out  in  the  Ivory  Soap  suds,  and 
then  scald  with  boiling  water.  Pitchers, 
bowls  and  spoons  should  be  cleansed  in 
the  same  way.  Boil  the  rubber  tops  of 
nursing-bottles  once  a day  besides  wash- 
ing them,  turned  inside  out. 

“How  to  Bring  Up  a Baby”  contains  40  pages  of  valuable  infor- 
mation about  the  care  of  children.  Every  phase  of  the  subject  is 
covered — -Food,  Sleep,  Dress,  Cleanliness,  Ventilation,  The  Care  of 
the  Eyes,  Ears,  Nose,  Teeth,  Hair  and  Nails.  Full  of  helpful  sug- 
gestions and  sound  advice.  Charmingly  illustrated.  Sent  free  on 
application  to  The  Procter  & Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ivory  Soap  - 9945too  Per  Cent.  Pure. 


SAVE  IE  TEES 

by  Spraying  at  the  PROPER  Time 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  Outfit 


IS  ARRANGED  TO  SUPPLY  4 LEADS  OF 
HOSE  AT  ONE  TIME  AND  WILL  WORK 
AGAINST  A PRESSURE  OF  140  POUNDS. 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
Number 
S953 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
Number 
S 953 


COMPLETE  OUTFIT  WITH  SPRAY  SO- 
LUTION CAN  B>E  MOUNTED  ON  A 
WAGON.  ENGINE  CAN  BE  USED  FOR 
MANY  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  & Company 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Omaha,  Nebr.  Chicago,  111. 
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Woman’s  Work  on  the  Farm 
in  Pennsylvania 


At  this  time  of  the  year  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  about  the  busiest.  It 
matters  little  if  he  is  a berry  farmer, 
a vegetable  raiser,  a fruit  grower,  or 
depends  upon  the  cereal  crops,  such 
as  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  barley,  the 
summer  season  is  his  busiest  time  and 
is  also  the  time  when  he  needs  a good 
deal  of  help. 

The  most  serious  problem  the  far- 
mers have  to  contend  with  nowadays 
is  certainly  the  problem  of  hired  help, 
whether  it  is  the  servant  that  is  hired 
by  the  month,  or  the  every-day  labor- 
er. Both  seem  to  be  mighty  scarce 
all  over  the  country,  especialy  so  east 
of  the  Ohio  river  and  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  with  Pennsylvania  no 
exception. 

For  years,  among  the  readers  of 
magazines  and  daily  newspapers  an 
impression  has  been  formed  through 
the  reading  of  the  labor  column,  that 
the  scarcity  of  help  only  confronted 
the  capitalist,  who  employs  hands  for 
his  factory,  his  mills,  his  mines  and 
shops,  but  this  is  an  illusion.  The 
labor  problem  today  confronts  the 
farmer,  no  matter  what  kind  of  a 
farmer  he  is;  and  the  causes  of  the 
farm  help  scarcity  are  many,  and  var- 
ies, according  to  locality. 

The  first  cause  of  the  scarcity  of 
farmers’  help  can  be  attributed  to  the 
departure  of  farmers’  sons  and 

daughters  to  the  larger  towns  and 
cities,  where  lucrative  employment  is 
found  behind  the  loom,  at  the  cigar 
maker’s  bench  (this  >s  the  most  seri- 
ous cause  in  Pennsylvania  today),  in 
the  rolling  mills  and  in  the  large  de- 
partment stores.  The  last  mentioned 
clerical  work  has  had  very  much  to 
do  with  the  scarcity  of  farm  help,  in 
every  locality  where  farms  were  lo- 
cated near  large  cities;  where  the 
young  people  seem  to  flock  to  the 
cities  and  work  behind  the  drygoods 
and  notion  counters,  for  the  paltry 
sum  of  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  week.  By 
the  time  they  have  paid  their  board 
and  washing,  and  donated  a few  quar- 
ters for  ice  cream  and  soda  water, 
they  have  not  enough  left  to  make  a 
monthly  visit  to  the  old  farm,  thirty 
miles  away.  But  the  worst  of  it  is, 
that  if  they  stay  behind  that  counter 
for  a year  or  two,  they  have  lost  their 
vitality  and  their  health,  and  finally 
come  back  to  the  green  fields  and 
open  sky  for  rest. 

What  has  this  varied  city  life  with 
all  its  uxunious  attractions  and  its  so- 
cial festivities  brought  about?  It  has 
been  the  direct  cause  all  over  the 
country  of  luring  away  the  sons  and 
daughters  from  the  farm,  and  an  in- 
direct result  has  been  the  forcing  of 
women  to  do  a great  deal  of  the  farm 
work,  or  else  let  the  husband  and 
father,  together  with  the  fine  farm, 
go  to  the  dogs. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of 
this  fact  than  the  situation  in  some 
of  the  Pennsylvania  counties  which 
contain  many  thrifty  German  farm- 
ers. Right  in  the  heart  of  this  sec- 
tion, in  such  places  as  Berks,  Lan- 
caster and  Lebanon  counties — coun- 
ties that  have  for  decades  ranked  first 
among  the  counties  of  the  Union  in 
the  production  of  farm  products — in 
this  land  of  great  wealth,  whose  till- 
ers are  most  prosperous,  it  is  no  un- 
usual sight  to  find  women  on  the  land 
roller,  following  the  corn  planter,  sit- 
ting on  the  cultivator,  on  the  self- 
binder,  and  even  in  some  cases  they 
have  been  plowing.  This  is  not  all 
they  do,  as  they  take  special  pride  in 
their  household  work.  They  help  to 
milk  the  cows,  and  on  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  farms  there  are  a hundred 
little  things  that  would  be  forgotten 
if  it  would  not  be  for  the  kind  and 
timely  help  of  the  women  folks. 

Hardly  have  the  women  laid  aside 
their  fancy  needlework  to  which  they 
paid  attention  during  the  winter 
months,  when  the  farmer,  his  wife 
and  daughters  can  find  work  on  the 
farm.  Sowing  the  oats  and  planting 
the  corn  have  been  made  so  easy  by 


machinery,  that  a good  deal  of  the 
preliminary  work  of  this  kind  have 
been  done  and  is  still  done  by  East- 
ern women. 

“Is  this  not  work  for  the  male 
help?”  has  often  been  asked. 

“Decidedly  so,”  says  the  farmer, 
“but  what  will  I do?  I am  offering 
$25.00  per  month,  including  board, 
and  I can  not  hire  a single  man;  even 
the  15-} ear-old  boy  is  so  scarce,  that 
half  of  the  farms  are  without  the 
needed  help.  Day  laborers  recieve 
from  $1.25  to  $2.00  per  day,  including 
board,  and  even  at  this  price  the 
farmers  are  handicapped  on  all  sides 
during  haymaking  and  harvest  time, 
or  when  the  fruits  begin  to  ripen.  So 
it  remains  that  women  have  become 
the  standbys  for  the  past  five  years, 
and  if  it  would  not  be  for  the  women 
one-half  of  the  farms  would  soon  be 
sold  by  the  sheriff  of  the  respective 
counties.” 


Are  women  able  to  do  this  farm 
work?  In  the  past  decade  women 
have  grasped  the  handles  of  machin- 
ery in  practically  every  occupation  or 
trade.  Not  only  have  they  been  found 
proficient  in  the  counting  room,  in 
the  hospital,  in  the  stores,  but  they 
have  become  practical  lawyers,  practi- 
cal doctors,  and  why  should  they  not 
be  able  to  become  practical  farmers. 
In  Pennsylvania  we  have  dozens  of 
women  who  run  farms,  all  alone. 
Some  of  them  are  fruit  farms,  others 
cereal  and  still  others  dairy  farms, 
and  not  one  of  them  has  been  a fail- 
ure. 

Among  the  many  farming  localities 


in  the  East,  there  Is  hardly  a section 
where  the  women  have  been  better 
farmers  than  in  the  Pennsylvania 
German  settlements.  When  those 
women  saw  that  their  help  was  need- 
ed in  the  fields  instead  of  in  the 
house,  they  immediately  undertook  a 
task  which  they  completed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The 
farmer’s  daughter  climbed  upon  the 
mowing  machine,  driving  the  two- 
horse  spans  around  the  thirty-acre 
fields,  just  as  well  as  their  brothers 
did  before  they  forsook  the  farm  for 
the  factory  town.  Women  can  also 
be  found  in  this  section  on  the  hay 
tedder,  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids 
to  the  farmer,  as  far  as  a labor-saving 
device  is  concerned.  The  easy  opera- 
tion of  the  new  hay  rakes  allows  the 
women  to  help  their  husbands  and 
fathers  to  do  a work  in  two  hours, 
which  six  men  could  not  do  in  six 
hours  with  the  old-fashioned  wooden- 
tooth  rakes.  In  the  making  of  hay 
the  grass-cutting  machinery  runs  so 
easily  that  a woman  can  sit  on  the 
machine  and  cut  the  grass,  doing  the 
work  which  the  farmer  formerly  had 
to  do  himself;  and  before  he  had  the 
modern  machinery  it  required  a great 
number  of  men  with  their  old-time 


scythes  to  cut  a field  of  grass,  which 
the  buxom  daughter  cuts  before  she 
makes  her  roast  for  the  dinner  table. 

Not  only  has  the  woman  found  her- 
self busy  in  the  hay  field,  but  to  cap 
the  climax,  the  sturdy  housewife 
climbs  upon  the  seat  of  the  self-bind- 
er, handling  the  ribbons  which  guide 
the  four  horses  attached  to  the  bind- 
er, if  the  field  is  hilly,  or  only  two  if 
the  field  is  a more  level  one.  While 
she  drives  the  machine  around  the 
golden  field  of  wheat,  her  daughters, 
some  of  them  only  sweet  sixteen,  put 
the  wheat  or  rye  in  shocks,  and  thus 
by  their  timely  aid,  the  harvest  is 
pulled  through  regardless  of  the  scar- 


Painting  for 
Profit 


No  one  will  question  the  superior 
appearance  of  well-painted  property. 
The  question  that  the  farmer  asks  is  : 
“Is  the  appearance  worth  the  cost?” 

Painting  for  appearance  is  undoubt- 
edly worth  what  it  costs  when  you 
want  to  sell ; whether  it  is  worth  what 
it  costs  when  you  don’t  want  to  sell 
depends  upon  the  paint  you  use. 

Poor  paint  is  for  temporary  appear- 
ance only.  Pure  White  Lead  Paint 
is  for  lasting  appearance  and  for  pro- 
tection. It  saves  repairs  and  replace- 
ments costing  many  times  the  paint 
investment. 

The  Dutch  Boy  trade  mark  is  found 
only  on  kegs  containing  Pure  White 
Lead  made  by  the  Old  Dutch  Process. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK 

“A  Talk  on  Paint,”  gives  valuable 
information  on  the  paint  subject.  Sent 
free  upon  request. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  wh  ichever  of  the  follow - 
ing  cities  is  nearest  jjou  : 

New  York,  Boston.  Buffalo.  Cleveland. 
Cincinnati,  Chicago.  St.  Louis.  Philadel- 
phia (John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co.)  Pittsburgh 
(National  Lead  & Oil  Co.) 


city  of  male  help,  and  the  farmer  is 
saved  a lot  of  money  he  would  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  for  wages. 

Not  only  is  their  work  a blessing  in 
in  the  open  air,  but  when  the  time 
comes  for  threshing  the  grain,  the 
women  are  again  on  hand,  one  acting 
as  engineer,  regulating  the  gasoline 
engine;  another  hands  the  sheaves  to 
the  attendant  at  the  threshing  ma- 
chine— always  a man,  who  makes  it  a 
business  to  go  from  farm  to  farm  to 
thresh  the  farmer’s  grain.  In  the 
event  he  has  no  machine  himself;  an- 
other woman  is  found  busy  attending 
to  the  bags,  and  rolling  them  away 
on  an  easy  truck,  and  putting  the 
chaff  at  its  proper  place.  While  the 
work  seems  quite  a task,  there  is  al- 
ways some  fun  for  the  daughters 
when  the  work  is  done.  Then  comes 
the  time  when  those  pretty  girls, 
dressed  in  bright  colored  ginghams, 
serve  the  pies  and  dougnnuts  and 
other  delicacies,  which  they  had  pre- 
viously busied  themselves  in  prepar- 
ing, and  if  the  acknowledged  beaus 
of  any  of  the  young  ladies  be  among 
those  who  helped  to  attend  the  straw 
carrier,  or  house  the  straw  while 
threshing,  it  is  so  much  more  pleas- 
ant. 

After  tea,  when  the  moon  is  shining 
bright,  comes  the  general  good  time 
on  the  veranda  or  in  the  open  air, 
where  they  indulge  in  various  games, 
and  where  often  others  congregate 
from  the  neighboring  farms,  particu- 
larly so  if  it  happens  to  be  a Satur- 
day night — which  is  the  social  night 
of  99  per  cent,  of  these  farmers. 

Another  event  that  is  still  practiced 
in  the  East  on  the  farms  is  the  nine 
o’clock  repast,  which  the  women  pre- 
pare for  all  the  help  on  the  farm, 
during  the  season  when  there  is  any 
work  going  on  in  the  fields. 

This  old-fashioned  luncheon  is  en- 


Our  New  Home 


will  be  ready  September  1st.  The  illustration  on  opposite  page  will 
show  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  family  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  on  our  new  building  since  work  was  commenced  about  six  weeks 
ago.  This  new  building  will  give  The  Fruit-Grower  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  substantial  publishing  plants  in  the  country,  and  we  expect 
during  the  coming  season  to  make  the  paper  better  than  ever  before.  In 
this  work,  we  hope  to  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  members  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  family. 

As  we  have  explained  before,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  keep  solici- 
tors on  the  road,  for  the  reason  that  as  a rule  parties  interested  in  fruit 
growing  in  most  sections  are  few  and  far  between,  and  we  must  depend 
upon  our  subscribers  in  the  matter  of  increasing  our  circulation. 

You  will  realize  that  if  all  fruit  growers  in  your  vicinity  should  read 
an  up-to-date  paper  like  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  take  concerted  action 
in  matters  such  as  spraying,  etc.,  the  results  for  all  concerned  would  be 
much  better.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  you  can  well  afford  to  make 
an  effort  among  your  friends  to  secure  new  subscribers. 

Remember  that  while  the  regular  rate  is  $1.00  a year,  you  may  re- 
new your  own  subscription  at  half  price  if  you  will  secure  one  or  more 
subscribers  at  the  same  rate  to  send  in  with  your  own  subscription.  A 
word  from  you  to  one  of  your  friends  and  neighbors  who  is  interested 
in  horticulture  will  induce  him  to  become  a regular  reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  and  we  will  appreciate  anything  which  you  may  do  along  this 
line. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


A FARMER’S  WIFE  DRIVING  A MOWING  MACHINE. 
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Catalogs 


We  make  them  for  Nurserymen, 
Florists.  Seedsmen  and  others,  and 
'have  ene  cf  the  largest  and  most 
complete  line  of  illustrations  in 
the  world.  Black  or  colors.  Get 
our  estimate. 


VREDENBURG 

AND  COMPANY 

Printers,  Lithographers,  Engravers, 
Binders. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Specialties  for 
Nurserymen  and  Fruit 
Growers 

The  Speer  Grafting  Machine. 
Thomas  Balers.  Box  Clamps. 
Bud  Transplanter 

for  Pecans,  Walnuts,  Chestnuts,  Japan 
Plums,  Figs,  etc. 

Bragg  Tree  Digger.  Best  Spade. 
Best  Cutaway  Disc  and 

Cultivating  Harrows 

to  put  ground  in  shape  for  planting. 
Other  good  things  for  nurserymen,  fruit- 
growers or  orchardists.  Send  for  cata- 
logue, etc. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  General  Agent 

Box  300,  Kinmundy,  111. 


CHERRY 

TREES 

We  offer  for  fall  a fine  line  of  ONE 
YEAR  CHERRY  trees.  We  know 
they  are  the  best  the  market  affords. 
May  we  not  have  your  order  and  thus 
be  able  to  convince  you  of  the  truth 
of  our  statement?  We  also  offer  a 
general  line  of  nursery  stock  and  we 
solicit  your  orders  for  anything  you 
may  want. 

Pecan  Trees 

We  can  furnish  the  best  sorts  of 
paper  shelled  pecans.  Write  the  Nut 
Nursery  Co.,  Monticello,  Florida. 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS 

Vincennes,  Indiana. 


APPLE  TREES 

QUARTER  MILLION  IN  STOCK 

Root  Grown  Early  Harvest  Blackberry 

HALE  M 1LLION  IN  STOCK 

BALED  WASTE  EXCELSIOR 

We  solicit  correspondence  from  purchasers  of 
above,  in  large  or  small  lots.  It  will  pay  you  to  write 
ns  for  prices.  Established  37  years. 

Parsons  Wholesale  Nurseries,  £“rnss°™ 


Cherry  Trees  £2; 

A general  line  of  fine  nursery  stock 
Catalpa  and  Black  Locust  for  posts 

Fremont  Nursery  (*£' ^ed)  Fremont,  0. 


The  WALLACE  POWER 

SPRAYERS 

are  made  In  every  desirable  stvle  and  for 
every  purpose.  Catalogs  furnished  free  on 
application. 

WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO., 
Champaign,  His. 


Improved  Fruit  X?n 
AND  POULTRY  V d.1  111 

of  12  acres  adjoining  Drexel,  Cass  Co.,  Mo., 
63  miles  south  Kansas  City  on  "Pert  Arthur 
Route,"  new  modern  buildings;  granitoid 
walks;  200  fruit  trees;  one-half  acre  small 
fruits,  blue  grass  pasture;  woven  wire  fence; 
price  $3, GOO;  terms.  An  Ideal  home. 

C.  E.  FAULKNER,  DKEXEL,  MO. 


joyed  usually  under  some  free,  when 
a clean  linen  cloth  Is  spread  upon  the 
ground,  around  which  the  happy 
group  sits  and  eats  bread  and  butter, 
home-made  cheese,  all  kinds  of  cold 
meats  and  sausages,  dried  beef,  pies 
and  cakes  and  hot  coffee.  When  they 
have  partaken  of  this  bounteous  bill 
of  fare,  they  are  all  refreshed  and  go 
to  their  respective  tasks  with  a vim 
that  is  surprising. 

The  women  on  the  farm  are  always 
busy.  They  have  their  various  house- 
hold duties,  and  during  the  long  win- 
ter days  they  attend  to  their  sewing, 
preparing  the  clothes  the  farmer 
wears  during  the  busy  summer  seas- 
on. At  this  time  they  also  do  their 
fancy  work,  for  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vania German  women  are  particu- 


farm.  If  it  Is  a dairy  farm,  she  is 
usually  milking  at  5 o’clock  in  the 
morning,  next  comes  the  preparation 
of  her  breakfast,  after  which  she  de- 
votes some  hours  to  relieve  her  will- 
ing husband  out  of  the  predicament 
of  the  age.  *With  all  this,  well  done, 
th3  housewife  is  always  clean  and 
tidy,  and  you  find  everything  In  Its 
proper  place  on  the  farm,  where  she 
has  a word  to  say  and  work  to  do. 

H.  WINSTON  FEGLEY. 

Reading,  Pa. 

% 

CROP  REPORTS. 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo. — Grapes  promise 
60%  of  a full  crop  and  they  look  well. 
There  are  no  apples  or  pears. — G.  H C. 

Quincy,  111. — Grapes  are  poor;  prac- 


. CUTTING  GRAIN  WITH  OLD-FASHIONED  CRADLE.  THE  WIFE  AND  DAUGHTER. 
BINDING  INTO  SHEAVES. 


larly  noted.  The  mother  always  has  a 
desire  that  her  daughters  shall  be 
first-class  cooks;  so  they  receive  their 
first  lessons  in  baking  and  cooking 
during  the  short  days  of  the  year,  and 
in  many  an  up-to-date  farmer’s  house- 
hold, you  can  find  a modern  cook  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  years.  This  is  much 
to  the  credit  of  their  industrious 
mothers.  If  this  would  be  followed  in 
every  household  where  a farm  is  con- 
ducted, the  world  would  have  fifty 
per  cent,  less  dyspeptics  and  twice 
that  number  would  not  need  any  pat- 
ent medicines  any  longer. 

This  training  comes  into  play  when 
the  busy  summer  season  approaches, 
as  the  older  daughters  and  the  moth- 
er can  then  busy  themselves  at  out- 
door work,  while  the  young  members 
who  would  be  physically  unable  to  en. 


tically  no  pears  and  the  percentage  of 
the  apple  crop  is  15% — however,  the 
quality  is  good. — C.  H.  W. 

Alton,  Ills. — Pears  are  a complete 
failure.  The  percentage  of  the  apple 
crop  is  not  over  15% — not  enough  to 
supply  local  demands,  as  usual  with 
small  crops,  and  what  there  is  will  be 
poor.  No  prices  have  been  made  as 
yet,  but  probably  will  be  whatever  the 
consumer  can  be  made  to  pay.  Grapes 
promise  full  crop,  but  are  starting  to 
rot,  owing  to  continued  moist  and 
warm  weather. — Et  A.  R. 

Clayton.  Ills. — No  plums,  pears  or 
peaches;  grapes  are  excellent;  apples, 
10%  or  less  of  crop  and  the  quality  is 
poor.  No  prices  have  been  made. — 
G.  A.  S. 

Hamilton,  Ills. — There  Is  a total  fail- 
ure of  fruit  here,  especially  pears  and 
apples.  Grapes  are  good,  but  will  rot 
if  not  sprayed. — N.  D.  B. 

Savoy,  111.- — Grapes  in  good  condition, 
apples  very  poor,  not  15  per  cent  of 


THE  FARMER'S  WIFE  PLEASES  THE  LABORERS  WITH  A 9 O'CLOCK  LUNCH 

IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 


dure  hard  field  work,  can  do  the 
household  duties  and  prepare  the 
meals  for  the  others. 

During  the  past  decade  a large 
number  of  women  have  found  that 
they  can  be  very  useful  in  the  dairy, 
apiary  and  the  poultry  yards.  In 
many  states,  today,  we  find  them  run- 
ning poultry  yards  to  their  own  bene- 
fit. They  successfully  operate  large 
dairy  farms  and  many  a honeycomb 
is  handled  to  their  mutual  profit  by 
tiny  female  hands. 

Such  varied  work  gives  the  average 
woman  enough  exercise.  The  result 
is,  she  never  complains  of  sick  head- 
ache, neuralgia,  or  malaria;  but  en- 
joys the  best  of  health,  due  to  the 
constant  outdoor  exercise.  Her  work 
begins  rather  early  on  the  average 


crop;  quality  poor.  No  prices  have 
been  made. — R.  L.  D. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y.- — Grapes  promise 
80%  of  a full  crop;  pears  are  very 
spotted;  apples  promise  75%  of  a crop; 
quality,  average. — F.  E.  D. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. — We  will  have  a 
light  crop  of  pears,  especially  Bart- 
lett; grapes  are  making  a good  show- 
ing; will  have  60%  of  an  apple  crop. 
The  quality  Is  good  but  uneven  In 
size.  The  probable  quantity  which  can 
be  bought  in  this  vicinity  is  15,000 
bbls.  and  I have  heard  of  $3.00  being 
offered,  hut  no  sales. — R.  L.  E. 

Halls  Corner,  N.  Y. — The  percentage 
of  the  apple  crop  will  be  50%.  The 
quality  is  very  good  and  the  probable 
quantity  which  can  be  purchased  in 
this  vicinity  Is  good. — T.  B.  W. 

Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. — Rose  bugs  have 
injured  the  grape  crop  badly;  will  have 
a light  crop  of  pears;  the  percentage 
of  the  apple  crop  will  be  about  50% 
and  the  quality  is  good,  where  well 
sprayed.  Can  probably  purchase  50,- 


If  Yob  Understand  Modern  Methods 


and  Farm  INTELLIGENTLY 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
who  Is  Interested  In  fanning  or  gar- 
dening, In  the  growing  of  fruit  or 
flowers,  Is  Invited  to  send  for  a free 
copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue  and 
full  Information  In  regard  to  the 
Home  Study  Courses  In  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  Landscape  Gardening 
and  Flortlculture,  which  we  offer 
under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  and  Prof. 
Craig  of  Cornell  University. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept  72,  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  Finest  Fruit  Country 

IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 

Is  the  Odessa  Country  in  West  Texas. 
Apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  apricot, 
quinces,  cherries,  soft  shell  almonds.  Eng- 
lish walnuts,  figs,  grapes,  and  all  small 
fruits  do  equally  well.  Soil  a red.  sandy  or 
chocolate  loam,  grows  corn,  cotton,  kaf- 
fir corn,  milo  maze,  broom  corn,  sorghum 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  to  perfection. 
All  kinds  of  vines,  such  as  watermelons, 
pumpkins,  cucumbers,  cantaloupes,  etc.,  a 
perfect  success.  Cheap  lands  and  the  finest 
climate  on  earth.  Altitude  2.900  feet.  Lo- 
cated on  the  southern  slope  of  the  plains. 
Water  equal  to  any  in  the  United  States. 
For  further  information  address  or  call  on 

The  M.  D.  Herbert  Land  & Colonization  Co. 

ODESSA,  Ector  County,  TEXAS 


Manlove  Automatic  Gate 

Always  in  order. 
Can  be  attached 
to  usual  posts 
and  operated  by 
any  vehicle. 

Best  show  on 
the  road  and  a 
splendid  ad.  for 
live  stock  farm. 
Send  for  book.  “What  Editors  Say”  about 
It.  Send  for  catalogue  with  special  prize 
offer.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue  showing 
how  to  make  cement  posts.  Send  for  a gate. 
MANLOVE  GATE  CO. 

272  E.  Huron  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


Black  Locust 

Hardy  Catalpa,  Rus,  Mulberry,  Honey  Lo- 
cust and  Osage  Seedlings  by  the  1,000  or 

car  lots. 

Send  us  a list  of  your  wants  and  don’t  buy 
until  you  have  our  prices. 

C.  M.  Hurlburt,  Mgr.,  Fairbury,  Neb. 


FREE! 


Send  your  name  and  address 
and  that  of  three  of  your  friends 
in  different  towns  and  receive 


Book  on  NEW  PROCESS 


of  Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

MRS.  W.  T.  PRICE, 

1604  Penn  Ave.  N.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A apntc  PORTRAITS  35c,  FRAMES 
•**■*5*5“*’^  15c,  sheet  pictures  lc,  stereo- 

scopes 25c,  views  lc.  30  days  credit.  Samples 
& Catalog  Free.  Consolidated  Portrait  Co., 
290—101  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


off  cows  in  pasture  longer  than  any  imitation.  Absolutely 
harmless.  Cures  all  sores.  Used  since  1885.  Kills  11  oe 
and  mites.  If  dealer  offers  substitute,  send  us  $1  for 
Improved  3-tube  Sprayer  and  enough  SHOO-FLY  to  pro- 
tect 200  cows.  $1  returned  if  cows  not  protected. 
Name  express  office.  Free  booklet. 

Sh 00-Fly  Mfg.  Co^  1017  Fairmount  Are.,  PhfUu,  Pi. 
Editor  knows  from  experience  that  Shoo- Fly  UO.K.  ** 


idaho  views  rprr 

Boise,  gem  of  Idaho.  Tourist's  M fllvk 
paradise.  Abundant  sunshine,  flowers,  hospitality.  Largest  hot 
springs  natatorium  in  the  world,  outlet  of  whole  Boise  Basin. 
Lavishly  rich  in  minerals  and  agriculture.  Write  today  to 

Boise  Commercial  Club,  Boise,  Idaho 


000  bbls.  in  this  vicinity  and  the  deal- 
ers have  been  offered  $3.00  per  barrel, 
but  I don’t  know  of  any  sales. — C.  O.  B. 

Rockwood,  Ohio. — We  will  have  a 
fair  crop  of  grapes,  but  no  pears.  Ap- 
ples will  be  from  20  to  25%  of  a full 
crop.  The  quality  of  the  apples  is  fair 
to  good.  Some  have  hail  marks  made 
May  19th,  so  the  late  bloomers  are  not 
as  bad  as  the  early  ones.  We  will 
probably  have  6,000  barrels.  So  far, 
we  have  had  no  sales.  I have  been 
offered  $4.00,  if  stored  until  April. — 
U.  T.  C. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Grapes  are  excel- 
lent. Pears  promise  50%  of  a crop. 
Early  apples  promise  10%  and  late  75%. 
From  present  indications  the  quality  is 
very  good.  All  fruit  in  this  county  is 
grown  for  the  local  market. — G.  H. 

Tidal,  Pa. — Grapes  good;  pears  few; 
apples  60  per  cent  of  crop,  quality 
good;  No  prices  made. 
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View  of  an  Arkansas  Fruit  Farm. 


The  accompanying  Illustration  depicts  a 
scene  on  a fruit  farm  in  Sevier  County, 
Southwestern  Arkansas.  Despite  the  unfa- 
vorable fruit  conditions  elsewhere,  the  peach 
crop  in  this  region  Is  netting  3100  to  3400 
an  acre  this  year,  shipments  from  DeQueen. 
the  county  seat,  averaging  several  cars 
dally.  Climatic  conditions  in  Sevier  County 
are  said  to  be  almost  ideal,  almost  every 
variety  of  crop  known  to  the  United  States 
can  be  grown  with  profit  and  these  lands 
can  be  bought  at  from  35  to  330  an  acre. 
This  illustration  is  furnished  by  E.  N. 
Brown,  president  of  the  Kansas  City  South- 
ern Land  and  Immigration  Co.,  628-630 
Beals  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Read  their 
advertisement  on  page  12  of  this  issue. 

¥ 


Fruit  Land  Bonds. 

On  page  8 of  this  issue  will  be  found  the 
advertisement  of  the  Royal  Trust  Co.,  an- 
nouncing six  per  cent  fruit  land  bonds. 
These  bonds  cover  a section  of  Western 
Montana,  called  the  Bitter  Root  Valley. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  favored  fruit  land 
sections  of  the  Northwest  and  the  tract  ad- 
joins the  famous  Marcus  Daily  estate. 
These  bonds  are  offered  by  the  Royal  Trust 
Co.,  169  Jackson  Blvd.,  an  old  established 
Chicago  concern,  which  is  composed  of  some 
of  the  most  successful  business  men  in  Chi- 
cago. This  concern,  during  the  past  sixteen 
yeras,  has  sold  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
bonds  and  no  investor  has  ever  lost  a cent. 
The  company  has  just  prepared  an  elab- 
orate circular  containing  a map  of  the  dis- 
trict mentioned  and  this  will  be  sent  to  any 
readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  on  request. 

The  Taconian  Mining  Co.  carries  an  ad- 
vertisement on  page  5 of  this  issue,  offering 
stock  in  the  company  at  15c  per  share,  the 
par  value  being  3100.  This  concern  num- 
bers among  its  shareholders,  some  of  St. 
Joseph's  prominent  business  men  and  any 
readers  who  are  interested  should  write  at 
once  to  the  Secretary  for  complete  infor- 
mation. Address  W.  H.  Egan,  102  S.  3rd, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

^ 


Summer  Meeting  Nebraska  State 
Horticultural  Society. 

The  summer  meeting  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  Horticultural  Society 


was  held  in  connection  with  the  Lan- 


caster County  Farmers’  clubs,  at  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  on  July  17  and  18.  The 
sessions  were  held  at  the  State  Farm, 
just  outside  of  the  city.  A street  car 
line  made  the  meetings  easy  of  ac- 
cess and  everyone  that  attended  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  well  pleased 
with  the  program  which  was  excep- 
tionally good  and  instructive.  The 
attendance  was  not  as  large  as  had 
been  expected,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
most  nurserymen  and  fruit-growers 
are  very  busy  just  now.  The  address 
of  welcome  was  made  by  E.  A.  Bur- 
nett, Dean  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
which  Is  located  at  the  State  Farm, 
and  was  responded  to  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  H.  S.  Harrison,  of 
York. 


Many  interesting  papers  were  read 
by  those  to  whom  subjects  had  been 
assigned  and  the  general  discussions 
by  the  members  became  quite  spirit- 
ed at  times. 

The  members  were  given  a tally-ho 
ride  about  the  extensive  grounds  of 
the  farm.  The  experimental  sections 


ladies  of  the  farmers’  clubs  gave  a 
picnic  dinner  to  those  in  attendance 
at  the  meetings  and  everyone  did  full 
justice  to  the  many  good  things  that 
were  placed  before  them. 

C.  H.  Green  of  Fremont  had  quite 
an  extensive  display  of  cut  flowers. 
One  group  of  roses,  the  Liberty,  at- 
tracted especial  attention  for  the 
beauty  of  coloring  and  size  of  indi- 
vidual blooms. 

G.  W.  Alexander,  of  Peru,  exhibited 
a new  berry,  called  the  Himalayea,  a 
member  of  the  blackberry  family.  The 
canes  make  a growth  of  30  to  40  feet 
in  a season  and  the  fruit  ripens  about 
September.  It  is  a native  of  Thibet 
and  a very  prolific  bearer. 

Several  others  had  displays  of  small 
fruits  and  early  apples. 

Taking  all  together,  the  meeting 
was  a decided  success  and  everyone 
departed  feeling  they  had  gained  by 
being  in  attendance.  C.  W. 

The  Missouri  Strawberry  Crop. 

Reports  from  the  localities  in  Mis- 
souri which  ship  any  considerable 
quantity  of  strawberries  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  season  of  1907  has 
been  in  every  way  satisfactory.  The 
crop  was  not  a full  one,  by  any 
means,  but  prices  have  been  very 
good. 

Neosho  shipped  about  as  many  ber- 
ries as  last  year,  the  total  amounting 
to  about  eighty  cars.  Last  year  the 
growers  received  an  average  of  $1.80 
per  crate,  delivered  at  shipping  sta- 
tion, but  this  year’s  prices  will  likely 
amount  to  50  cents  more  per  crate. 
The  crop  of  1907,  therefore,  from  the 
money  standpoint,  is  the  banner  one 
of  the  Neosho  growers.  J.  H.  Chris- 
tian, one  of  the  members  of  the  new 
state  board  of  horticulture,  is  man- 
ager of  the  shipping  association  at 
Neosho. 

From  Monett  come  similar  reports 
— namely,  that  the  short  crop  was 
more  than  atoned  for  by  the  high 
prices  received  for  the  fruit. 

Pierce  City  shipped  about  thirty 
carloads,  and  the  average  price  re- 
ceived by  the  growers  is  said  to  be 
about  $2.50  per  crate,  f.  o.  b.  ship- 
ping station.  The  quality  of  fruit  was 
fine,  and  buyers  and  growers  are  well 
pleased  with  the  season’s  business. 
R.  F.  George  is  manager  of  the  ship- 
ping association  at  Pierce  City. 

Anderson,  Mo.,  reports  that  the 
strawberry  crop  was  so  satisfactory 
and  so  profitable  that  the  acreage  will 
be  greatly  increased  next  season. 

^ 

An  apple  grower  in  Wenatchee  Val- 
ley, Wash.,  has  contracted  for  100,000 


created  much  interest  and  comment,  boxes  of  apples  to  go  to  Germany  next 
At  noon  of  the  first  day’s  session  the  fall. 


15  Cents  a Share 

The  Taconian  Mining  Company,  controlled  by  reputable 
men,  offers  a limited  amount  of  Treasury  Stock  at  15  cents  a share,  par 
value  $1.00  per  share.  All  moneys  thus  received  will  be  immediately 
used  to  reach  a known  true  vein  of  pay  ore  in  Clear  Creek  County,  Colo. 
Address  all  inquiries  and  moneys  to 

W.  H.  EGAN,  Sec’y.,  102  South  Third  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


You  Can  Make  $400  an  Acre  Annu- 
illy  IN  r{vERAA  I on  $50  an  Acre  Land 

i want  to  take  you  In  my  private  car  to  show  you  Rivera,  the 
garden  spot  of  Texas.  1 want  you  to  have  a home  down  there 
for  It  Is  the  best  place  In  America  for  the  fruit  ({rower.  I’ve  seen 
all  the  fruit  lands  In  the  country  and  I've  studied  the  South  foe 
ten  years,  but  I tell  you  truthfully.  I’ve  never  seen  anything 
else  to  equal  Rivera. 

Lei  mi  tell  you  about  the  20.000-acre  tract  I have  down  there.  It’s  on  Baffin’s 
Bay  in  the  Coast  country.  It  has  a chocolate  color,  sandy  loam  soli.  It  has  five 
miles  frontaire  on  the  Galveston-Brownsvllle  railway  and  twelve  miles  frontage  on 
Baffin’s  Bay.  It’s  nearly  all  open  prairie  land  and  well  drained.  It  has  an  under- 
laying sheet  of  artesian  water  giving  the  finest  Irrigation  facilities  In  the  world,  and 
It  has  plenty  of  rainfall  so  you  don’t  have  to  Irrigate  unless  you  want  to.  Soli  and 
climate  are  Just  right  for  growing  oranges,  lemons,  grape  fruit,  grapes,  pears,  cher- 
ries, pecans,  olives,  walnuts,  almonds,  dates,  figs  and  berries  of  all  kinds  and  you  can 
grow  vegetables  the  year  round  and  have  strawberries  from  your  own  gardens  at 
Christmas. 


I 


Do  you  know  what  fruit  growers  are  doing  at  Rivera?  Making  3100  to  3400  an 
acre  clear  each  season.  Do  you  know  what  California  and  Florida  fruit  lands  are 
worth?  Up  as  high  as  31.500  an  acre.  The  Government’s  official  report  says  this 
Is  a better  fruit  country  than  California  or  Florida,  yet  I can  sell  you  this  land  In 
five  and  ten  acre  lots  at  330  to  350  an  acre. 

We’re  making  a splendid  winter  resort  at  Rivera  Beach  and  It’s  connected  bv  a 
fine  boulevard  with  Rivera,  ten  miles  away.  It’s  the  land  along  this  boulevard  that 
I want  to  sell  you.  It’s  all  ready  for  home  building  and  fruit  raising  with  artesian 
water  already  supplied. 

I tell  you  that  this  is  going  to  be  the  finest  fruit  country  In  America.  I tell 
you  this  land  Is  going  to  double  In  value  quickly.  I know  you  can’t  go  wrong  If 
you  buy  one  of  these  homes  now.  No  cold  winters — summers  kept  cool  by  the  Gulf 
breeze — healthy  climate  and  the  best  place  In  the  world  to  live.  Join  me  In  a trip 
to  this  country  In  my  private  car  "Fidelity.”  It’s  a fine  trip — plenty  to  eat,  good 
sleeping  quarters — you’ll  be  just  as  comfortable  as  at  home,  and  when  you  see 
Rivera  you’ll  be  mighty  glad  you  went.  Send  a postal  for  my  little  magazine, 
"Hurd’s  Pipe  Dreams”  telling  all  about  this  country  and  showing  you  how  easy  it 
Is  to  have  a home  of  your  own  there. 


HERBERT  HURD,  V.  P.  and  Gen.  Mgr.,  FIDELITY  IMMIGRATION  COMPANY, 
1046  Union  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Make  Money!  Look  at  These  Great  Offers 

Of  Dally,  Weekly  and  Monthly  Papers  and  Magazines — It  is  the  most  liberal  and  re- 
markable offer  of  this  kind  ever  made  by  any  publication.  You  will  never  again 
have  such  an  opportunity.  If  you  think  you  won’t  have  time  to  read  all  of  them 
now,  remember  the  long  fail  and  winter  months  are  not  far  off.  Or.  if  you  don’t 
want  all  the  papers  sent  to  one  address,  you  can  split  the  club  and  have  them  sent 
to  any  number  of  different  addresses. 


LOOK 


HERE  ARE  THE  REMARKABLE  CLUBS  WE  OFFER: 


D.  stands  for  Daily.  W.  for  Weekly. 


S.  W.  for  Semi-Weekly.  M.  for  Monthly. 


CLUB  NO.  19. 

OUR  PRICE,  26c. 

Rural  Weekly.  W. 

Goodall’s  Weekly  Farmer,  W. 

CLUB  NO.  17. 

OUR  PRICE,  $1.00. 

ALL  WEEKLY  CLUB. 

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean,  W. 

St.  Paul  Weekly  Dispatch.  W. 

Goodall’s  Weekly  Farmer.  W. 

Weekly  Prairie  Farmer.  W. 

Rural  Weekly,  W. 

CLUB  NO.  18. 

OUR  PRICE,  76c. 

POULTRY,  LIVESTOCK,  FRUIT  AND 
GARDEN  CLUB  COMBINED. 
Inland  Poultry  Journal.  M. 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower,  M. 

Farm  and  Orchard  Review,  M. 

American  Stock  Farm.  M. 


CLUB  NO.  30. 
OUR  PRICE,  $1.06. 

Horseman  and  Stockman.  M. 
Rural  Weekly.  W. 

Goodall’s  Weekly  Farmer,  W. 
Housekeepers’  Magazine,  M. 


JIVU 


x jixj  PIVU1I' 

GROWER  OR  FARM  AND  STOCK  I> 
EACH  OF  THE  ABOVE  CLUBS  B4 
ADDING  60c  TO  OUR  PRICE  FOF 
EACH  CLUB. 


CLUB  NO.  20. 

OUR  PRICE,  50c. 

Rural  Weekly,  W. 

Goodall’s  Weekly  Farmer,  W. 

Kimball’s  Dairy  Farmer,  S.  M. 

CLUB  NO.  21. 

OUR  PRICE,  $1.06. 

The  Housekeeper  Magazine,  M. 

Rural  Weekly,  W. 

Goodall’s  Weekly  Farmer,  W. 

The  Fruit-Grower. 

CLUB  NO.  22. 

OUR  PRICE,  $1.63. 

Rural  Weekly,  W. 

Goodall’s  Weekly  Farmer.  W. 

Kimball’s  Dairy  Farmer.  S-W. 

Farmer’s  Wife,  M. 

The  Fruit-Grower. 

Home  Queen  Magazine,  M. 

Farm  and  Orchard  Review.  M. 

Inland  Poultry  Journal.  M. 

LOOK! 

CLUB  NO,  23. 

DAILY  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 
THE  FRUIT-GROWER 
and 

FARM  AND  STOCK. 

ALL  ONE  FULL  YEAR  FOR  ONLY 

$2.50—- 


REMEMBER  AT  THE  ABOVE  PRICES  YOU  GET  YOUR  OWN  SELECTION  OF 
PAPERS  FREE  FROM  ANY  OF  OUR  CLUBS. 

If  you  are  already  a subscriber  to  any  or  all  of  these  papers  your  time  will  be 

extended  one  year. 

EVERY  PAPER  GOES  TO  YOU  ONE  FULL  YEAR 

Each  and  every  paper  contains  reading  matter  of  interest  and  value  to  every  mem- 
ber  or  any  family,  from  the  youngest  baby  to  the  oldest  grandparent. 

On  account  of  this  being:  such  a remarkable  offer  and  for  only  a short  time,  we 
cannot  send  samples. 

REFERENCE — North  Memphis  Savings  Bank,  Memphis,  or  any  business  house 
in  this  city,  any  paper  in  our  clubs  and  the  publishers  of  this  paper. 

MONEY  RETURNED — If  you  are  not  satisfied  that  it  is  the  greatest  newspaper 
bargain  ever  offered. 

BIG  PREMIUM  OFFERS  FOR  YOU — If  you  send  in  a club  order  fifteen  of  our 
25c  clubs  or  eight  of  our  50e  clubs,  or  three  of  our  $1.00  clubs,  or  three  of  the  $1.50 
clubs,  or  two  of  the  $2.00  clubs,  or  over,  we  will  send  you  by  return  mail  a hand- 
some Fountain  Pen,  which  sells  the  world  over  at  $1.50.  or  a three-blade  Buckhorn- 
handle  Knife,  never  sold  at  less  than  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Both  Pen  and  Knife  guaranteed 
for  one  year.  • 

WE  WANT  AGENTS  AND  REPRESENTATIVES— Ladies.  Misses.  Boys.  Business 
Men.  Preachers.  School  Teachers,  Postmasters,  Rural  Route  Carriers,  etc.,  in  every 
City,  Town  and  Village  in  the  United  States  to  take  subscriptions  to  our  Clubs.  We 
have  many  who  are  earning  large  sums  of  money  each  month.  Write  us  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  By  very  little  effort  on  your  part  of  even  an  hour  or  two  each  week 
you  can  earn  an  amount  of  money  which  will  surprise  you. 

NOTICE — Never  send  stamps  in  payment  of  clubs — -On  Personal  checks  add  10 
cents  for  exchange.  Always  order  by  Club  Number.  Remit  by  Express,  Postoffice 
Order  or  Registered  Mail.  We  are  not  responsible  for  money  sent  any  other  way. 

Planters’  Journal  Pub.  Co.,  T Memphis,  Tenn. 


FRUITMAN! 


Save  That  Tree 

At  a cost  of  less  than  one  cent,  can  you  afford  to  al- 
low it  to  be  destroyed  by  mice,  rabbits,  borers  or  sun  scald. 
Protect  it  with  our  veneer  wrappers,  easily  applied,  best 
and  cheapest  method  of  protection  known,  indorsed  by 
leading  Horticulturists  and  Fruit-growers. 


Price 


Per  100 
Per  1,000 


$0.75 

5.00 


WRITE  TODAY 


St.  Louis  Basket  & Box  Co. 


Second  and  Arsenal  S*?.,  St.  Louis 
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YOU  CAN  KEEP  DRY' 

AND  i 

COMFORTABLI 

IN  THE 

HARDEST  STORM 

BY  WEARING 

^OW  E/fy 


t 

WATERPROOF 

OILED 

CLOTHING 

BLACK  OR  VtLLOW 

Clean  Light  Durable 
Guaranteed  Waterproof 
Low  in  Price  » 

WRITE  TODAY  TOR  TREE 
BOOKLET  DC  SCRIBING  MANY 
KINDS  or  WATERPROOF 
6ARMENT5 


FARM  POWER 


WITTE  Portable  , 

IWI  I I k Gasoline  Engine 

■enables  you  to  move  the  power  to  thef 
| work.  Used  Indoors  or  out.  No  sparks  or 
flame  to  Ignite  stacks  or  buildings. 

Electric  Igniter.  | 

/ Economical,  Labor- 
' Saving, Simple, Safe. 

Get  the  facte,  free.  | 
Witte  Iron 
Works  Co.* 
Ml  W.  5th  St.,  I 
Kansan  City,  Alo*  J 
Send  tor  catalog  P 


MONTROSS  Metal  Shingles 

last  a lifetime  without  attention. 
Lightening-proof,  storm-proof,  in- 
expensive, handsome.  Catalog? 

Montross  Metal  S.  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE  RIGHT  PLACE  TO  BUY 

TREES 

Is  where  you  can  get  the  best  trees  at  right 
prices.  This  you  can  do  by  buying  them 
from  us.  Our  trees  are  propagated  direct 
from  choice  bearing,  reselected  trees;  they 
wiU  produce  fruit  of  highest  color,  richest 
flavor,  most  uniform  size,  and  trees  are 
hardy,  early  and  prolific  bearers.  We  guar- 
antee our  trees  and  prices  to  please.  If  you 
want  an  apple  that  will  keep  until  the  new 
crop  comes  in,  plant  the  Missing  Link  Apple. 

Missing  Link  Apple  Co. 

Nurserymen,  CLAYTON,  ILL." 


Gem  City 
Business 
College 

QUINCY,  ILL. 

Annual  attendance  1400. 
20  teachers.  Students  from 
majority  of  states.  Occu- 

g. ■ pies  its  own  $100,000  specially  de- 

UuCu  signed,  and  equipped  building. 
nA—  Stlnnc  await  our  graduates.  Thor- 
rUSIUUIIS  ough  courses  in  Short- 
hand, Typewriting,  Bookkeeping,  Ac- 
tual Business  Practice,  Penmanship  and 
Mathematics.  Write  for  our  beautiful  illus- 
trated catalogue  giving  full  information  free. 

I>.  I,.  MUSSULMAN,  President 
. Lock  BoxT  Quincy,  Illinois  . 


COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE 


1 oth  &“Ouk  Sts.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
BOOK-KEEPING,  SHORTHAND,  TYPEWRIT- 
ING, TELEGRAPHY  and  ENGLISH  BRANCHES. 
Gymnasium  and  Auditorium.  If)  TEACHERS  and 
Lecturers.  Free  Employment  Bureau.  New  Build- 
ing with  elegantly  equipped  Rooms.  CATALOGUE 
Q Free,  diiud  Year,  J.  F.  Spalding,  A.  M„  Prest. 


CHILLICOTHE  NORMAL 


MUSICAL  CONSERVATORY. 
COLLEGE  OF  PEN  ART. 

Commercial- Superior  Equipment  Court* 

Thorough  and  IV»cilc*l 

IlOrlDltm-  Tll»*rllm-Or,re  sr<- 

tern  Touch  Typewriting 

TeieorapDii  c»ot  *upp|? 

.?  m experienced  opertlor*. 


No  Position,  No  Roy. 

C»r  Fire  Paid 
N inti  Course  Desired 


ALLEN  MOORE,  Prest. 

Bat  [255  O Chllllcothe,  Mo. 


Nurserymen’s 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  or- 
der will  convince  you  of  their  superior- 
ity. Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Small  Fruit  Notes 


Another  season  has  come  and  gone 
and  again  wc  are  engaged  in  renovat- 
ing old  beds.  This  year  I am  retain- 
ing all  my  old  plantings  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  of  Excelsiors  and  that 
I duplicated  by  planting  another  bed 
of  the  same  variety  in  another  place. 
I am  determined  to  give  the  plan  of 
rebuilding  old  beds  a thorough  trial 
for  the  theory  is  certainly  a reason- 
able one  and  the  saving  in  expense 
over  a spring  set  bed  is  beyond  argu- 
ment. Last  spring  I received  speci- 
men plants  from  an  eleven-year-old 
bed  of  Glen  Marys  and  a year-old  bed 
with  the  advantage  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  plant  from  the  old  bed.  In 
fact,  it  was  one  of  the  largest  young 
plants — not  yet  fruited — that  I ever 
saw,  measuring  full  three  inches 
around  its  crown,  and  an  immense 
growth  of  roots.  Pieces  of  organic 
matter  were  fastened  to  the  roots, 
showing  that  T.  C.  Kevitt  of  New  Jer- 
sey, who,  I beieve,  is  the  leading  ad- 
vocate of  rebuilding  beds  for  an  in- 
definite time,  and  who  sent  me  the 
plants,  must  keep  his  soil  crowded 
with  fertilizing  material.  We  are  not 
left  to  guess  in  this  matter,  however, 
for  Mr.  Kevitt  tells  us  in  his  cata- 
logue that  he  applies  stable  manure 
as  a winter  mulch  at  the  prodigious 
rate  of  thirty  tons  to  the  acre.  No 
wonder  his  plants  are  huge.  But  real- 
ly I can’t  just  see  why  a runner  plant 
from  an  old  bed  that  must  have  made 
its  growth  from  August  should  be 
larger  than  a runner  plant  from  a 
spring  set  bed  that  perhaps  took  root 
as  early  as  June  or  even  May.  I ex- 
changed several  letters  with  Mr.  Ke- 
vitt, trying  to  learn  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  his  system  but  with  not  very 
satisfactory  results.  A year  or  so  ago 
he  told  me  that  he  ricked  up  and 
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forked  over  the  mulching  manure 
several  times  to  kill  the  weed  seeds 
that  otherwise  would  make  his  fields 
look  like  grass  sown  meadows.  Now 
he  tells  me  that  he  gets  the  manure 
from  the  cities  in  the  car  load  in  such 
condition  that  it  doesn’t  require  fork- 
ing over.  That  is  one  point  I can't 
understand.  Unless  the  manure  has 
been  heated1  to  a degree  that  has  de- 
prived it  of  much  of  its  strength,  I 
don’t  see  what  has  become  of  the 
weed  seed.  His  system  of  planting 
and  renewing  is  certainly  a novel  one 
and  I will  present  it  to  the  readers  of 
the  Fruit-Grower  as  I understood  it 
from  Mr.  Kevitt’s  description.  He 
lays  off  his  rows  thirty  inches  apart; 
the  runners  are  then  allowed  to  fill 
the  middles.  In  the  spring  he  digs 
the  plants  from  every  other  middle 
for  selling;  this  leaves  a matted  row 
thirty  inches  wide  with  paths  or  mid- 
dles the  same  width.  He  does  not  ex- 
plain how  he  prevents  the  runners 
from  setting  too  thickly.  After  the 
berries  have  been  picked,  he  narrows 
down  the  rows  with  hand  hoes — no 
horse  power  at  all — to  a single  row  of 
plants  with  plants  about  a foot  apart. 
Then  he  rakes  up  and  removes  all  the 
cut  out  plants.  The  middles  are  thor- 
oughly cultivated  and  about  August 
first  new  runners  begin  to  grow  from 
the  old  plants.  Each  runner  makes 
only  two  young  plants  and  conse- 
quently they  set  so  thinly  on  the 
ground  that  they  space  themselves 
about  the  right  distance  apart  with- 
out any  thinning.  Here  again  I 
would  remark  that  these  runners  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  depended  upon  to 
root  themselves  at  the  proper  place 
and  hand  labor  must  have  been  re- 
sorted to.  Each  old  plant  sends  out 
only  one  or  two  runners,  he  says,  and 
at  the  rate  of  two  plants  to  the  run- 
ner, this  would  be  from  two  to  four 
young  plants  from  each  old  one.  In 
the  spring  he  digs  the  other  alternate 
middles,  so  that  his  matted  or  rather 
spaced  row  of  thirty  inches  is  on  al- 
ternate middles  each  year.  Mr.  Kevitt 
claims  that  some  of  his  built  up  beds 
yield  at  the  rate  of  21,000  quarts  per 
acre.  This  is  surely  a marvelous  crop 


and  must  stamp  his  system  as  pre- 
eminently successful.  The  expense  of 
clearing  out  an  old  bed  including  all 
items  of  labor  till  fruiting  time,  he 
estimates  at  $39.50;  the  expense  of  a 
spring  set  bed  the  first  season  at  $71.- 
6 4,  and  no  fruit  the  first  year.  A low 
yield,  he  says,  would  be  5,000  quarts 
per  acre,  which  at  5 cents  per  quart, 
would  mean  a profit  of  $210.50  per 
acre.  Besides  the  reduced  expense  he 
lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  rows 
do  not  mat  up  as  thickly  as  spring 
set  rows,  "each  runner  seeming  to  be 
spaced  about  three  inches  apart.’’ 
Three  inches  apart  is  of  course  thin 
compared  to  the  ordinary  matted 
row,  but  not  less  than  six  inches  apart 
seems  to  be  the  distance  generally 
agreed  upon  for  the  most  profitable 
returns  in  fancy  berries. 

Well,  I have  determined  to  give  Mr. 
Kevitt’s  system  as  thorough  a trial  as 
I possibly  can  though  it  took  me  a 
good  while  to  get  a clear  understand- 
ing of  it  and  I by  no  means  feel  that 
I know  It  all  now.  In  one  place  he 
mentions  spring  cultivation.  I shall 
have  to  ask  him  to  explain  how  any 
cultivation  can  be  given  with  thirty 
tons  of  manure  mulch  per  acre.  This 
year  for  the  first  time  my  rows  were 
laid  off  only  thirty  inches  apart.  Of 
course  the  restricting  of  the  runners 
the  first  year  will  involve  much  more 
labor  than  any  succeeding  one  but  it 
shall  be  done  if  there  can  be  found 
hands  to  do  It.  After  studying  the 
problem  over  I decided  to  go  at  it  in 
this  way.  First  set  the  two  strongest 
runners  sent  out  by  each  plant  to  the 
right  and  left  exactly  in  line  with  the 
row.  That  we  have  just  succeeded 
in  doing  without  much  trouble.  At 
the  same  time  all  other  runners  were 
cut  off  so  that  another  crop  of  weeds 
could  be  kiled  by  the  cultivator  and 
the  next  set  of  runners  would  all  start 
out  about  the  same  time  and  be  of 
uniform  length  for  the  second  setting. 
My  plants  were  set  out  three  feet 
apart;  between  each  two  plants  will 
be  set  four  runners,  two  from  each 
plant,  making  these  runners  about 
seven  inches  apart  in  the  row.  All 
runners  will  now  be  kept  off  the 
mother  plants  till  the  four  runners 
are  large  enough  to  also  make  run- 
ners. This  of  course  will  be  rather 
late,  but  meanwhile  horse  power  can 
be  used  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and 
the  runners  can  be  cut  off  the  old 
plants  with  a new  device  that  I find 
handy;  that  is  simply  an  old  hoe  with 
its  blade  straightened  out  in  line  with 
its  handle  by  the  blacksmith;  with 
this  you  can  stand  erect  and  rapidly 
cut  the  runners  around  a plant,  get- 
ting even  the  short  ones  just  crawl- 
ing beyond  the  leaves.  When  at  last 
the  runners  are  starting  fairly  even 
from  all  the  pants,  I shall  fill  every 
other  middle  with  them,  turning  them 
at  right  angle  with  the  row,  and  al- 
lowing each  runner  to  make  only  two 
plants.  This  will  make  a line  of  four 
plants  across  the  middle,  two  from 
each  side,  and  just  six  inches  apart 
that  way  and  of  course  a fraction 
over  seven  inches  the  other.  The  dia- 
gram that  I present  will  make  this 
plan  clear.  I don’t  anticipate  any 
very  hard  work,  for  the  setting  of  the 
runners  will  all  be  exactly  alike  and 
no  time  need  be  taken  to  study  how 
many  to  save  and  where  to  put  them, 
as  is  the  case  where  there  Is  no  sys- 
tem. For  this  reason  it  should  not 
be  difficult  to  get  help  that  will  do 
it  just  right.  At  any  rate  It  will  be  a 
very  Interesting  experiment. 

My  principal  runner  setters  on  an 
acre  field  are  none  other  than  an 
eleven-year-old  boy  and  a ten-year- 
old  girl  whose  photographs  are  here 


given.  This  little  girl  bravely  declar- 
ed from  the  first  that  she  had  rather 
hoe  than  pick  berries  and  thus  estab- 
lished herself  at  once  as  a prodigy  of 
smartness;  they  really  did  most  ex- 
cellent work  and  fast  work,  too.  I 
found  them  more  faithful  and  atten- 
tive to  directions  than  some  of  the 
older  boys.  Boys  are  again  my  reli- 
ance and  I find  them  very  good  hoers 


Strong  Harness 

If  you  would  have  your  harness 
rain -proof,  sun -proof,  sweat- 
proof,  soft,  strong  and  pliable,  use 

EUREKA 

Hsrness  Oil 

Makes  old  harness  look  like  new. 
Preserves  the  looks  of  new  har- 
ness. Contains  nothing  to  cut 
and  chafe.  Will  not  rot  stitches. 
To  reduce  axle-friction  to  an 
absolute  minimum  use 

BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  OIL 

Superior  to  castor  oil  and  more 
economical.  Does  not  gum  or 
corrode.  Highest  Award  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  Sold 
everywhere — all  sizes. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

Incorporated 


The  Hawkeye 

TreeProtectors 

will  protect  your  youngtrees 
against  Rabbits,  Mice,  in 
fact  ALL  Kinds  of  tree 
gnawers  as  well  as  Sunscald, 
Blistering,  at  a cost  of  a frac- 
tion of  a cent  per  tree.  It 
will  protect  as  long  as  the 
tree  needs  protection.  It 
ALWAYS  gives  SATIS- 
FACTION. 

PRICES: 

100  Protectors  . . $ .75 
1000  Protectors  . . 5.00 

Sample  and  Circular  FREE.  PROMPT  Shipment. 

Burlington  Basket  Company 

BURLINGTON,  IOWA 


PAGE 


Poultry  Fence 
Best  for  Farm 


Page  Poultry  Fence 
is  woven  of  high  carbon 
Spring  Steel  Wire  — 
horizontal  bars  are 
coiled  springs,  which 
keep  Page  Poultry 
Fence  rigid  and  tight 
at  top  and  bottom— no 
top  or  base  boards 
necessary — stay  wire  is 
one  continuous  piece 
securely  knotted. 

Fences  poultry  in- 
stock out. 

Write  for  interesting 
folder  and  catalog. 
Page  Wo ren  Wire  Fence  Co. 

Pox  329,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Nebraska  Grown 

American  Plum,  European 
Plum,  Apple,  Pear,  Peach 
and  Cherry  Trees. 

Large  stock  of  Shade  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Snowball,  Syringa 
Spirea,  Deutzia,  etc.  t|fForest  Tree 
Seedlings.  Well  graded  and  prices 
right. . Send  list  of  wants  to 

YOUNGERS  6 CO.,  Geneva,  Neb. 


Th,  Prorreasiva  Orchardlets  ub*  It  as  It’s 
as  rood  as  any  raka  anywhere  and  bsat  of 
all  In  Orchards  and  on  rough  ground.  Low 
Wheels.  High  Head.  Spring  Lift.  Double 
Tongue  or  Shafts.  Writ,  for  prices. 

ST.  JOSEPH  PLOW  CO..  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


;AVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
and  money  by  using  an 

I Electric  Handy  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
living  man  can  build  a better. 
Book  on  "Wheel Sense” free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  Bj217  Quincy,  III. 


Own  Your  Own  Scales 


and  avoid  loss  and  disputes.  We 
sell  all  kinds : Portable,  Pit, 
Pitless  : Steel  and  Cement 
— construction.  Catalogue  free* 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,"  740  Central  St.,  Binghamton,  S. X* 
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0E  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

First— Always  Best— Cheapest 

For  Twenty-Five  Years 

The  World’s  Standard 

As  much  better  than  other  separators 
as  other  separators  are  better  than 
gravity  creamers. 

Send  for  now  1907  catalogue 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET  CANAL  & RANDOLPH  ST3. 

NEW  YORK  | CHICACO 

though  not  more  than  three  should 
be  put  close  together.  It  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  find  a man  to 
hoe  and  he  would  want  factory 
wages.  I am  quite  sure  that  no  man 
would  hoe  any  better  than  some  of 
these  boys  and  if  a poor  hoer  to  be- 
gin with,  he  would  be  apt  to  remain 
so. 

Planting  was  continued  later  this 
year  on  account  of  favorable  condi- 
tions than  I ever  knew  before.  I re- 
ceived plants  by  express  from  Arkan- 
sas as  late  as  the  first  of  June,  heeled 
them  out  without  loss  and  waited  till 
the  last  'Of  the  month  for  the  ground 
to  be  got  ready.  By  that  time  they 
had  grown  large  tops  and  when  set 
out,  most  of  them  grew  without 
trouble.  Part  of  the  lot  had  to  wait 
till  the  hot  dry  weather  of  the  first 
days  of  July  had  come.  I was  really 
apprehensive  for  this  five  hundred 
and  was  very  careful.  I employed  an 
extra  boy  to  pour  a little  water  over 
each  plant  after  the  hole  was  half 
filled  and  the  soil  was  tramped  firmly 
all  around  it  and  then  covered  with 
loose  dirt.  The  first  day  after  plant- 
ing I thought  they  would  all  live,  the 
second  day  I thought  they  would  all 
die.  The  sun  was  intensely  hot.  The 
dusty  soil  was  like  the  top  of  an  oven. 
Down  the  tops  went,  prone  on  the 
ground  but  a visit  at  sun-up  showed 
them  standing  up  again.  It  seemed 
impossibe  for  them  to  live  under  that 
sun.  I went  over  them  again  with 
the  hoe,  stirring  very  shallow  around 
them  and  cutting  off  surplus  leaves. 
Now  at  last  after  another  rain  those 
that  lived  through  the  ordeal  are  safe 
but  I would  guess  that  a tenth  of 
them  died. 

Noticing  how  well  plants  on  south 
hillsides  withstood  the  cold  this 
spring  I decided  to  take  plants  from 
a bed  we  were  about  to  plow  up  after 
bearing  and  set  a steep  piece  of 
ground.  That  was  the  first  of  June 
and  ordinarily  I should  never  have 
thought  it  but  it  was  cool  and  damp, 
so  taking  horse  and  sled  we  dug  up 
the  plants  in  sled  fulls,  cut  them 
apart  with  a chunk  of  dirt  to  the 
roots,  hauled  them  to  the  field, 
stretched  a line,  and  while  some  dug 
holes  with  hoes,  others  carried  them 
from  the  sled  and  others  again  pulled 
dirt  around  and  tramped  them.  When 
they  were  cultivated  some  days  after, 
not  one  dead  plant  out  of  the  whole 
lot  of  about  a thousand  could  be 
found. 

I notice  in  the  east  that  it  seems 
to  be  a regular  practice  with  some  to 
plant  in  August  but  it  would  be  out  of 
the  question  here  in  most  years. 
There  is  generally  a drouth  during  all 
or  a part  of  that  month  and  some- 
times even  a few  spring  set  plants 
diie.  Not  till  the  cool  rains  of  Septem- 
ber or  October  begin  would  it  be  safe 
to  plant  here. 

After  various  experiments  the 
unanimous  verdict  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  profitably  sow 
rows  that  wil  answer  for  a winter 
mulch.  Cow  peas  have  been  tried  and 
also  oats  and  buckwheat.  The  reason 
appears  to  be  that  anything  that 
shaded  the  strawberry  in  the  late 
summer  and  fall,  weakens  its  vitality 
and  prevents  the  formation  of  strong 
fruit  buds.  Wheat  straw  must  still 
be  the  main  reliance  where  mulching 
is  a necessity  but  it  contains  cheat 
and  wheat  and  some  weeds.  Thickly 
sown  corn  fodder  is  recommended 
and  if  possible  we  shall  sow  some  this 
week  for  a trial. 

Instead  of  barring  off  the  rows  of 
the  old  beds  this  summer  which 
leaves  a high  ridge  to  dry  out  unless 
the  dirt  is  at  once  worked  back,  I 
used  the  double  shovel  on  the  mid- 
dles with  excellent  results.  The 
ground  was  soft  after  a rain  and  the 
soil  worked  up  without  clods;  the 


shovels  threw  some  of  it  up  on  the 
plants  on  either  side  and  then  fol- 
lowed with  the  smoothing  harrow, 
going  both  ways.  I never  saw  an  old 
bed  renovated  in  better  shape  for  a 
new  growth.  The  plants  are  now  com- 
ing up  thriftily  and  we  are  thinning 
them  out  to  a single  row,  and  cutting 
out  six  to  twelve  inch  spaces  between 
the  plants. 

The  best  crops  here  this  year  are 
the  blackberries  and  plums  with  some 
peaches.  Of  the  blackberries,  Wil- 
son’s Early  did  the  poorest,  the  blos- 
soms failing  to  pollenize  and  only  a 
few  seeds  forming.  Early  Harvest  is 
fine  and  is  one  of  our  most  reliable 
varieties.  Of  the  newer  sorts  all  are 
doing  well.  Mersereau  is  equal  to 
Kittatinny  in  size  and  even  better  in 
flavor  and  if  it  had  not  rusted  some 
here,  I should  endorse  it  strongly.  It 
is  well  worthy  of  trial.  Ward  is  good, 
a long  shaped  berry,  but  not  as  large 
quite  as  the  others.  Blowers  looks 
like  the  Erie;  the  same  shape  and 
same  season.  It  is  not  so  sour  as 
the  Erie  which  is  the  greatest  flaw  in 
that  grand  berry,  but  the  conduct  of 
the  Erie  is  so  good  in  other  respects, 
it  is  such  a thrifty  grower,  its  fruit  is 
so  large  and  it  is  so  free  from  rust 
that  from  present  experience  I should 
place  it  at  the  head  as  a commercial 
sort  unless  Blowers  proves  to  be  bet- 
ter. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

^ 

The  Windsor  Chief  Apple. 

The  brief  mention  made  in  The 
Fruit-Grower  last  month  of  this  ap- 
ple, as  exhibited  by  Marshall  Bros., 
Arlington,  Neb.,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
has  awakened  an  interest  in  the  va- 
riety, and  the  introducers  sendi  us 
this  information  regarding  the  vari- 
ety: 

The  Windsor  Chief  apple,  while  it 
has  been  grown  a number  of  years, 
has  not  been  extensively  disseminated. 
Fruit  of  this  variety  was  shown  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  where  it  was  award- 
ed the  highest  honor  that  was  bestow- 
ed upon  a single  variety.  The  fruit 
shown  at  Detroit  was  taken  from 
these  same  trees,  by  the  way,  showing 
that  the  fruit  does  not  run  down  in 
size  as  the  trees  attain  age.  The  tree 
is  a vigorous  grower,  and  Marshall 
Bros,  say  it  is  the  best  annual  bearer 
they  have  in  their  orchards — and  they 
have  about  every  variety  grown  in 
this  country.  The  fruit  runs  remark- 
ably uniform  as  to  quality,  and  very 
little  sorting  is  needed  in  packing  the 
apples.  The  Windsor  Chief  is  re- 
markable for  its  keeping  quality.  The 
apples  are  good  to  eat  by  December 
1,  and  remain  in  this  condition,  kept 
in  an  ordinary  cellar,  until  April.  The 
fruit  is  attractive  in  appearance,  of 
good  size,  and  of  good  quality.  These 
facts,  added  to  its  good  qualities  as  a 
tree  and  to  its  long-keeping  quality, 
makes  the  variety  of  much  interest  to 
apple-growers.  Marshall  Bros.,  Ar- 
lington, Neb.,  are  introducing  the 
Windsor  Chief,  and  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  further  questions  regard- 
ing it. 

* 

Fine  Fruit  Crop  in  Oregon. 

F.  L.  Phelps,  Freewater,  Ore.,  writes 
that  his  country  is  having  quite  a 
boom  this  year.  The  fruit  crop  is 
very  fine,  especially  peaches  and  cher- 
ries. Regarding  the  fruits  produced 
in  that  country,  Mr.  Phelps  says: 

“Our  peaches  are  largest  and  fin- 
est on  the  coast.  I have  seen  Elbertas 
here  that  packed  fifteen  to  the  box. 
I am  very  much  interested  in  peach 
culture,  and  would  like  to  hear  from 
Fruit-Grower  readers  regarding  the 
best  early  varieties,  those  which  will 
ripen  before  the  Crawford.  I set  out 
several  new  varieties  last  year,  such 
as  Carman,  Alton,  Graves  and  Arp 
Beauty.  The  latter  is  showing  up  fine 
a strong  grower,  and  the  peaches  are 
larger  than  on  Crawford  and  Graves 
trees.  Who  can  tell  me  about  the 
hardiness  of  the  buds  of  Arp  Beauty? 
It  seems  that  this  variety  will  be  earl- 
ier and  better  than  Crawford,  and  I 
want  to  know  about  its  hardiness.” 

Who  has  fruited  this  new  variety, 
and  has  tested  its  hardiness  with  that 
of  older  sorts?  We  shall  be  glad  to 
have  some  of  our  readers  answer  the 
question  of  Mr.  Phelps. 

It  is  said  that  the  1907  apple  crop 
will  bring  about  $2,000,000  to  the  ap- 
ple growers  of  Washington  County, 
Ark.  That  is  a heap  of  money,  but 
Washington  County  has  a lot  of  ap- 
ple trees. 


That  is  just  where  Amatite  roofing 
should  be — on  top  of  all  your  build- 
ings, keeping  them  free  from  leaks 
year  after  year. 

For  all-around  service  and  dura- 
bility, it  is  unapproached  by  any 
other.  It  is  built  of  materials  that 
have  been  tried  and  tested  under 
every  possible  weather  condition  ; — 
each  part  is  tested — the  whole  is 
tested  before  it  goes  to  you. 

Is  that  done  with  shingles,  tin  or 
ordinary  ready  roofings?  How 
many  bad  shingles  do  you  find  in  a 
bundle  ? How  often  do  you  have  to 
paint  or  coat  the  smooth  ready  roof- 
ings to  keep  them  tight  ? Think 


about  these  things  — and  when 
you  need  a new  roof,  you’ll  buy 
Amatite  — the  roofing  with  a real 
mineral  surface,  which  does  away 
with  painting  and  repairs. 

When  you  once  cover  your  build- 
ings with  Amatite,  you  have  no  fur- 
ther trouble  or  expense. 

Any  one  can  lay  it — no  skilled 
labor  required. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

Let  us  send  you  a Free  Sample 
and  you’ll  see  at  once  how  much  bet- 
ter it  is  than  the  ordinary  roofing. 
A postal  card  will  bring  it. 

Address  nearest  office. 


J BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Boston,  Min- 
neapolis, Kansas  City,  St.  Louis.  New  Orleans,  Allegheny,  London,  Eng. 


ROOFING 


c. jN  top  op  everything 


DOUBLE  YOUR  POTATO  PROFIT 


This  potato  digger  will  save  its  cost  in  one 
season.  It  is  the  only  practical  and  economical 
potato  digger  ever  offered.  Saves  money— back- 
ache—work— time— and  is  a necessity  with  up- 
to-date  farmers.  Big  catalog  describing 


CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY 


FREE  to  every  one  who  writes.  It  Is  decidedly  to  your  interest  to  get  this  great 
book  NOW.  Address  CHAMPION  POTATO  MACHINERY  CO.,  Dept.  153,  Hammond,  Ind. 


CHAMPION 


POTATO 


MACHINE 


Otwell’s  Famous  Tree  Paint 

Best  protection  in  the  world  for  trees.  Keeps  off  Borers,  Bark  Lice, 
Sun  Scald,  Babbits  and  Mice.  Positively  guaranteed  never  to  injure  a 
tree.  Used  on  millions  of  trees  for  10  years  in  every  state.  Puts  your 
orchard  in  a beautiful,  healthy  condition. 

More  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  and  Terms  Free.  Patented  and  Controlled  by 

W.  B.  OTWELL,  ’ CARLINVILLE,  ILL. 


ENGINE 


engine  in  less  than  one- 
half  the  time  and  with 

less  than  one-half  the  labor  required 
to  do  it  without  the  use  of  gasoline 
engine  power,  is  making  money  for 
the  farmer. 

There  are  plenty  of  such  jobs  on 
the  farm. 

And  while  you  are  making  money 
this  way  you  are  saving  your  strength 
and  lengthening  your  days;  another 
reason  for  making  the  investment. 

P-owers  for  the  farmers’  use  have 
come  to  be  a necessity.  Think  of 
the  uses  you  can  put  a gasoline  engine 
to:  sawing  wood,  pumping  water, 
churning  or  operating  the  cream  sep- 
arator, running  feed  mill,  shelling  or 
shredding  corn,  threshing,  and  nu- 
merous other  jobs  of  this  nature. 

They  enable  farmers  to  do  their 
work  faster,  do  it  better,  do  it  easier 
and  accomplish  more  than  farmers 
have  ever  been  able  to  accomplish 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I.  H.  C.  engines  have  done  much  to 
bring  all  this  about. 

They  are  the  one  line  of  engines 
that  have  been  perfected  and  are  man- 
ufactured specially  for  farmers’  use. 
The  company  that  builds  the  I.  H.  C. 


Money MaltingPojfer 
rrFor  Farmers 

engines  also  makes  an  extensive  line 
of  unexcelled  harvesting  machines. 

It  can  no  more  afford  to  let  an  in- 
efficient gasoline  engine  go  out  from 
its  shops  than  it  can  afford  to  send 
out  a poorly  built  or  poor  working 
binder  or  mower. 

If  you  will  investigate  the  I.  H.  C. 
engines  you  will  find  that  they  are 
engines  you  can  depend  upon  always. 
You  must  have  dependability. 

You  will  find  them  economical  in 
operation. 

You  will  find  them  simple  and  easy 
to  understand.  That  is  all-important 
to  the  man  who  is  not  an  expert 
mechanic. 

You  will  always  be  able  to  get  from 
them  their  full  rating  of  power,  and 
more.  You  will  have  a choice  of 
varied  styles  and  sizes,  so  that  your 
exact  needs  will  be  fully  met.  Vertical, 
in  2 and  J-H.  P. 

Horizontal  (including  portable  and 
stationary),  in  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  IS  and 
20- H.  P. 

If  you  want  to  be  fully  advised  on 
superior  farm  powers,  call  and  take 
the  matter  up  with  our  local  agents 
They  will  give  you  all  particulars,  or 
write  or  call  for  catalog  and  colored 
hanger  illustrating  and  describing 
these  engines. 
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OUR  NEW  HOME. 

We  want  to  bring  to  the  special  at- 
tention of  every  reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  the  illustration  on  page  2, 
showing  the  great  progress  which  has 
been  made  on  our  new  building.  No 
farm-paper  will  have  a more  attrac- 
tive and  substantial  home,  than  will 
The  Fruit-Grower  when  we  move  in- 
to our  new  quarters. 

Our  new  home  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  staunch  support  of  the 
many  members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
family,  and  Brother  Jonathan  cer- 
tainly appreciates  the  courtesies 
which  have  been  extended  by  the 
friends  of  the  paper. 

When  we  move  into  the  new  build- 
ing, we  will  be  prepared  to  make  The 
Flruit-GrO'wer  a better  paper  than 
ever  before,  and  we  hope  to  have  the 
continued  assistance  of  the  members 
of  the  family. 

While  our  regular  subscription  rate 
is  $1.00  a year,  or  three  years  for 
$2.00,  we  want  you  to  remember  that 
you  may  renew  for  half  price,  B0 
cents,  if  you  will  send  one  new  sub- 
scriber at  the  same  rate  with  remit- 
tance of  $1.00.  We  make  this  con- 
cession to  add  new  members  to  the 
family,  and  even  if  you  are  paid  up 
several  years  in  advance,  we  hope 
that  you  will  try  to  induce  one  or 
more  of  your  friends  to  join  the  fam- 
ily in  this  manner,  for  this  special 
rate  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 
You  will  thus  assist  your  friend  by 
placing  him  in  position  to  more  suc- 
cessfully grow  fruit,  and  you  will  ma- 
terially assist  us  in  making  The  Fruit- 
Grower  more  valuable  than  ever. 

If  your  subscription  is  in  arrears, 
we  ask  that  you  send  remittance 
promptly  so  as  to  assist  us  in  making 
settlement  cn  our  new  home  by  Sep- 
tember 1st.  We  hope  to  hear  from 
every  delinquent  by  that  date.  If  two 
years  in  arrears,  you  may  pay  up  at 
half  rate  by  sending  in  the  names  of 
two  new  subscribers,  as  mentioned 
above. 

We  ask  our  readers  to  investigate 
the  bond  proposition  which  is  an- 
nounced on  page  2.  Note  that  these 
first  mortgage  gold  bonds  offer  seven 
per  cent  interest,  and  that  the  secur- 
ity back  of  them  makes  the  bonds  as 
safe  as  a straight  out  real  estate 
proposition.  If  not  interested  your- 
self, mention  the  bonds  to  any  of  your 
friends  who  might  be. 

And  do  not  forget  that  the  latch 
string  will  be  out  at  our  new  home 
after  September  1st.  We  want  every 
friend  of  The  Fruit-Grower  to  favor 
us  with  a visit  when  in  St.  Joseph. 

What  About  Apple  Prices? 

The  question  of  what  price  should 
be  paid  for  apples  is  not  nearly  so 
important  as  it  was  a year  ago,  sim- 
ply for  the  reason  that  there  is  a 
smaller  crop  of  the  fruit.  Still,  to 
those  who  have  apples,  the  question 
is  very  important  and  it  is  now  being 
asked  The  Fruit-Grower  by  its  cor- 
respondents. 

We  have  heard  of  no  prices  being 
quoted  by  the  barrel,  but  reports 
from  Arkansas  are  to  the  effect  that 
buyers  are  buying  orchards  there  at 
good  prices.  It  is  said  that  many 
sales  of  fruit  have  been  made  at  from 
$100  to  $200  per  acre,  depending  on 
the  care  the  orchards  have  received. 
This  sounds  mighty  good,  and  we 
most  heartily  congratulate  our  Arkan- 
sas friends.  With  perhaps  the  best 
peach  crop  in  the  country,  and  with 
apples  selling  at  this  price,  and  con- 


sidering the  high  prices  paid  for  the 
strawberry  crop,  our  Arkansas  breth- 
ren are  certainly  doing  well  this  year. 

But  to  return  to  the  apple  crop: 
No  section  of  the  country  reports  as 
good  a crop  as  was  harvested  last 
year.  Everyone  admits  this.  Then 
Colorado  has  suffered  such  a loss 
that  its  crop  will  amount  to  perhaps 
25  per  cent  of  last  year’s  yield.  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska 
are  practically  out  of  business,  not 
having  more  than  10  per  cent  of  last 
year’s  crop,  on  the  average.  Illinois 
has,  perhaps,  a better  showing,  but 
its  yield  will  not  be  so  large  as  that 
of  last  year  by  about  50  per  cent,  and 
Indiana,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  are 
in  the  same  general  condition,  if  not 
worse.  Virginia  has  a much  better 
crop  than  that  of  1906.  Michigan  has 
a light  crop;  Western  New  York  re- 
ports fair  prospects,  but  even  the 
most  optimistic  reports  do  not  indi- 
cate as  large  a crop  for  the  entire 
state  as  was  harvested  last  year.  The 
Pacific  Northwest  has  a much  smaller 
crop  than  a year  ago.  These  reports 
cover  practically  all  the  territory 
where  apples  are  produced  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  showing  is  not  en- 
couraging to  the  man  who  wants  to 
talk  low  prices. 

But  what  price  should  be  paid? 
We  confess  we  do  not  know.  Get  all 
you  can.  The  demand  for  apples  will 
likely  exceed  the  supply,  unless  the 
price  should  get  unreasonably  high, 
when  consumption  will  be  curtailed. 
But  with  fair  prices  and  good  fruit, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  country 
should  not  consume  this  year’s  crop 
and  cry  for  more.  One  thing  which 
will  stimulate  the  demand  is  the 
shortage  of  other  fruits.  Last  year 
the  Middle  West  had  a bumper  peach 
crop,  and  other  fruit  crops  were  good, 
so  that  during  the  winter  the  con- 
sumption of  canned  fruits  lessened 
the  demand  for  apples  in  the  fresh 
state.  This  year  there  is  not  any  con- 
siderable quantity  of  canned  fruits  in 
the  cellars  of  the  people,  and  the  de- 
mand for  apples  ought  to  be  good. 

Here’s  hoping  the  men  with  the  ap- 
ples will  carry  them  through  to  ma- 
turity in  good  condition,  will  pick 
and  pack  them  carefully,  and  then 
will  get  a good  price  for  them.  And 
we  might  add  that  the  man  who  does 
these  things  will  get  good  prices.  This 
is  his  year  to  make  a good  showing. 

Reports  of  Crop  Prospects. 

Since  the  letter  of  Mr.  Erb  regard- 
ing the  damage  done  to  fruit-growers 
last  year  by  the  misleading  crop  re- 
ports was  published  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  we  have  received  letters  from 
others  of  our  subscribers  regarding 
the  service  which  this  publication 
rendered  the  growers  last  year  by  its 
reliable  crop  reports.  As  one  man  ex- 
pressed it,  “The  Fruit-Grower  was 
the  only  institution  which  stood  for 
the  interests  of  the  growers.” 

Now,  this  year  there  is  not  so  much 
need  of  the  crop  reports,  for  the  situ- 
ation is  generally  understood  by  both 
buyers  and  growers.  It  is  a very 
foolish  man  who  allows  himself  into 
being  hoodwinked  into  the  belief  that 
the  apple  crop  this  year  even  ap- 
proaches that  of  a year  ago — and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  was  not 
nearly  so  large  as  the  buyers  and 
their  agents  claimed  it  was. 

But  how  about  other  years?  What 
steps  will  be  taken  to  prevent  a re- 
currence of  last  year’s  experience? 
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Fertile,  well  located  fruit  land  worth,  at  actual 
cash  selling  prices,  more  than  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  bond  issue.  No  frosts;  no  pests. 

Bonds  issued  by  a $3,000,000  company  com- 
posed of  successful  and  substantial  business  men 
of  Chicago. 

Interest  payable  January  first  and  July  first. 
Price,  par  and  accrued  interest. 
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bonds  in  the  past  sixteen  years  and  no  investor 
has  ever  lost  a dollar.  Send  for  circular. 
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There  should  be  no  excuse  for  as 
much  uncertainty  regarding-  the  crop 
as  prevailed  a year  ago.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  is  striving  to  perfect  its  sys- 
tem of  crop  reports,  and  they  will  be 
prepared  by  reliable  men,  too;  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  make  much  prog- 
ress this  year,  on  account  of  the  short 
crop,  but  we  wish  to  state  just  here 
that  whenever  reliable  crop  reports 
are  needed,  they  -will  be  found  in 
these  columns.  We  shall  continue  to 
keep  our  columns  free  from  the  wails 
of  the  pessimist  who  underestimates 


his  crop,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
higher  prices  for  his  fruit,  and  from 
the  exaggerated  statements  of  the 
“boomer,”  who  usually  has  some  ax 
to  grind  or  who  is  afraid  the  apple- 
buyers  will  not  find  him  unless  he 
makes  a big  noise. 

Suggestions  from  our  readers  are 
solicited,  in  the  hope  of  perfecting  a 
crop-reporting  system  which  shall 
truly  represent  the  interests  of  the 
growers,  and  which  shall  secure  to 
them  prices  for  their  fruit  which  are 
justified  by  true  crop  conditions. 
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The  Family  Circle. 

Our  friends  write  us  most  interest- 
ing letters  giving  their  experience  In 
trying  to  get  new  subscribers  for  The 
Fruit-Grower.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  different  excuses  given  by 
people  for  not  subscribing,  but  here 
is  an  experience  which  caps  the  cli- 
max: 

A subscriber  living  down  in  Missis- 
sippi (we  will  not  give  his  name  nor 
address  for  obvious  reasons),  says 
that  he  has  been  trying  to  get  some 
subscribers  in  his  locality,  and  various 
excuses  are  offered  by  the  natives  for 
not  subscribing,  many  persons  saying 
The  Fruit-Grower  is  published  too 
far  north.  Let  our  friend  tell  the 
story  in  his  own  way: 

“One  old  native  was  telling  me 
about  a disease  ( ?)  that  is  killing  all 
the  peach  trees  a few  miles  above 
here  and  he  called  it  ‘Saint  Joe  scab.’ 
I tried  to  get  him  to  subscribe  for 
The  Fruit-Grower  and  handed  him  a 
sample  copy.  He  returned  it  to  me, 
saying: 

“ 'Take  it  back!  That’s  whar  that 
Saint  Joe  scab  come  from,  and  I don’t 
want  to  know  anything  about  it.’ 

“He  means,  of  course,  the  San  Jose 
scale,  and  he  ‘didn’t  know  anything 
about  it,’  and  never  will.” 

Now.  what  do  you  think  of  that? 
Perhaps  there  are  others  who  believe 
that  The  Fruit-Grower  actually 
spreads  the  “Saint  Joe  scale!”  But 
we  want  to  assure  them  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  We  have  a clean  bill  of 
health,  in  every  way. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  add  just  here, 
for  the  benefit  of  some  who  may  not 
be  posted  concerning  Spanish  pro- 
nunciation, that  the  way  to  pronounce 
“San  Jose”  is  as  though  the  latter 
word  were  spelled  “Hozay,”  with  both 
the  “o”  and  the  “a  ” having  the  long 
sound.  The  insect  gets  its  name  from 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  from  which  place  the 
insect  was  disseminated  in  this  coun- 
try. The  scale  originally  came  from 
China,  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  trying  to  get 
everybody  to  call  the  pest  “Chinese 
scale,”  which  is  proper.  It  will  be  a 
hard  thing  to  get  people  to  change, 
however,  from  San  Jose  scale,  but 
this  thing  we  want  to  urge: 

Don’t  call  it  St.  Joe  scale!  For  we 
live  in  St.  Joseph.  and  we  are  not 
covered  with  scales,  moss  or  any  other 
impediment! 

Lately  we  have  had  many  letters 
from  old  subscribers,  who  know  of 
the  improvement  of  The  Fruit-Grower, 
reproving  us  for  the  specially  low 
propositions  we  have  made  lately, 
such  as  offering  one  new  and  one  old 
subscription  both  for  $1,  with  a De- 
licious apple  tree  free  to  the  one 
sending  the  club.  These  friends  say 
we  cannot  afford  to  make  such  offers, 
for  they  don’t  see  how  we  can  furnish 
so  much  for  the  money. 

Here  is  a letter  which  shows  the  na- 
ture of  these  communications: 

“Gee!  but  we  get  a lot  for  our  dol- 
lar. Why  don’t  you  include  a deed  to 
a good  Missouri  farm  with  your  of- 
fer?” 

Permit  us  to  say  the  reason  we 
make  these  special  offers  is  that  in 
every  part  of  the  country  there  are 
thousands  of  persons  who  would  take 
The  Fruit-Grower  if  they  only  knew 
its  value.  We  want  to  reach  these 
persons,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this 
is  through  our  friends  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  our  paper  and  its  val- 
ue. We  want  these  friends  to  tell  their 
neighbors  about  The  Fruit-Grower 
and  its  value,  and  in  order  to  make  it 
an  object  for  them  to  do  so  we  allow 
them  to  send  in  one  new  name  with 
their  own  renewal,  both  for  $1.  Every 
time  one  of  our  friends  accepts  this 
offer  we  gain  a new  subscriber  and 
enter  a new  home.  And  in  this  way 
our  circulation  is  constantly  growing. 

We  don’t  want  to  enroll  the  names 
of  persons  who  will  not  appreciate 
The  Fruit-Grower  and  what  it  stands 
for — but  we  do  want  to  reach  those 
good  people  in  every  community  who 
have  orchards  and  fruit  gardens  and 
who  care  for  them.  We  want  to  reach 
your  neighbors,  friends,  and  our  prop- 
osition of  two-for-one  still  holds  good, 
and  you  can  have  a Delicious  apple 
tree  if  you  want  it.  It  will  be  sent 
you  next  fall,  in  time  for  fall  planting. 

So  you  need  not  worry  on  our  ac- 
count— simply  try  to  get  all  the  sub- 
scriptions you  can  among  your  neigh- 
bors, and  send  them  in. 

We  have  often  remarked  upon  the 
interesting  letters  we  get  from  our 
subscribers.  They  come  from  all  over 
the  world.  The  other  day  we  had  a 


letter  from  one  of  our  advertisers, 
sayiing  he  received  answers  from 
Fruit-Grower  readers  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  he  inclosed  a card  from 
a subscriber  in  Corea,  who  wanted  to 
buy  some  goods.  The  advertiser  was 
a little  doubtful  of  trying  to  go  after 
business  so  far  away  from  home,  but 
we  reassured  him  by  saying  we  had 
just  completed  an  order  of  printing 
for  this  same  Corean  subscriber.  This 
was  a fact,  too,  for  we  printed  some 
labels  for  fruit  packages  for  M.  C. 
Fenwick,  Wonsan,  Corea — printed  them 
in  English,  of  course.  so  that  we  shall 
expect  our  influence  in  “The  Hermit 
Kingdom”  to  be  somewhat  enlarged 
in  the  near  future. 

Here  is  a letter  which  explains 
itself: 

“Inclosed  please  find  remittance  to 
pay  for  two  years’  subscription  to  The 
Fruit-Grower,  which  I consider  one 
of  the  best  papers  published  on  farm- 
ing and  fruit-growing,  and  one  which 
every  fruit-grower  and  farmer  ought 
to  have.  I am  keeper  of  the  United 
States  light  and  fog  signal  station 
here,  and  have  a small  kitchen  gar- 
den. This  point  where  the  light  sta- 
tion is  located  is  almost  all  rocks,  and 
it  is  hard  to  find  garden  patches.  I 
have  five  different  patches,  one  in 
strawberries,  one  in  Loganberries,  one 
in  raspberries,  and  two  in  garden 
truck,  with  twenty  young  apple  trees 
scattered  about.  Some  of  the  patches 
are  12  by  20  feet,  and  the  biggest  one 
is  60  by  80  feet  where  I grow  corn, 
tomatoes,  cabbage  and  potatoes.” 

Now,  wouldn’t  you  like  to  see  that 
garden?  We  would.  In  fact,  we  would 
like  to  see  the  gardens  of  all  members 
of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family.  Not 
being  able  to  do  this,  we  would  like  to 
receive  photographs  of  them,  to  use 
in  our  columns. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  any  class 
of  people  in  the  world  have  better 
gardens  than  members  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family,  and  we  only  wish  we 
could  get  them  to  secure  good  pic- 
tures of  them  while  they  are  at  their 
best.  We  will  give  prizes  for  the 
best  photographs  next  spring  when 
we  print  our  Gardening  number. 

We  would  like  to  receive  good  pho- 
tographs of  well-planted  country 
school  grounds,  too,  and  will  pay 
prizes  for  them.  If  your  district  school 
ground  is  not  beautiful  enough  to  pho- 
tograph, you  ought  to  begin  at  once 
to  see  that  it  is  beautiful. 

We  don’t  know  but  what  that  is  a 
good  test:  If  our  subscribers  do  not 

send  us  photographs  of  their  district 
schools,  it  might  be  safe  to  assume 
that  their  school  and  surroundings 
are  such  that  they  are  not  proud  of 
them.  How  about  this,  friends? 
Would  you  like  to  publish  to  the  world 
the  photograph  of  the  school  to  which 
you  send  your  children  and  your 
neighbor’s  children? 

Let’s  bring  about  better  conditions. 
We  can  if  we  will.  There  are  enough 
readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  scattered 
over  this  country  to  work  a revolution 
among  country  schools,  so  far  as 
beautifying  the  grounds  is  concerned, 
in  a single  year.  We  know  our  people 
and  what  they  can  do.  Why  not  do 
this,  and  do  it  now? 

If  we  can  arouse  our  friends  to  the 
importance  of  this  work,  we  shall 
count  it  the  greatest  achievement  of 
the  year.  Will  you  help  us?  We  are 
counting  on  your  support. 

BROTHER  JONATHAN. 

An  Oklahoma  Fruit  Farm. 

The  title  page  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
this  month  shows  a scene  on  an  Okla- 
homa fruit  farm,  and  gives  one  an  idea 
of  the  crops  which  are  produced  in 
that  country.  The  photograph  was 
taken  on  the  farm  of  Frank  House- 
holler,  one  of  the  best  fruit-growers 
in  the  new  state. 

For  several  years  Oklahoma  has 
been  attracting  more  or  less  attention 
from  fruit  buyers,  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  its  fruit.  On  several  oc- 
casions Oklahoma  peaches  have  creat- 
ed a sensation  on  different  markets 
where  they  have  appeared,  and  in  this 
year  of  general  failure  of  the  peach 
crop,  Oklahoma  peaches  are  making  a 
name  for  themselves.  The  apple  crop 
of  Oklahoma  is  good  too,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  fruit  of  the  new  state 
will  sell  for  more  money  and  will  re- 
sult in  more  effective  advertising  for 
the  state  than  any  crop  ever  grown 
in  the  new  country.  Henceforth  Okla- 
homa must  be  recognized  as  a fruit 
state  and  our  title  page  shows  that 
fruits  of  all  kinds  can  be  grown  there 
in  abundance  and  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity. 


STRICTLY  PURE  ALL 


White  Lead  Paint 

MADE  FRESH  TO  ORDER 


OXC&M. 


Two  Full  Gallons  Free  lo  Try.  Sold  on  Time. 
Purity  Guaranteed,  t r eight  Prepaid • 


Dutch  Process  White  Lead— strictly  pure, 
well  settled,  aged,  raw  Linseed  Oil  made  from 
Northern  grown  selected  flax  seed — pure 
Spirits  of  Turpentine  and  pure  Turpentine 
Diier,  and  the  necessary  tinting  colors  and 
nothing  else. 

This  paint  stands  the  tests  of  any  chemist— 
this  I guai  antee  under  8100.00  cash  forfeit. 

1 will  give  that  sum  of  money  to  any  chem- 
ist who  will  find  any  adulteration  in  this  paint. 
It’s  just  what  it  s name  implies— the  Roll 
of  Honor  Brand. 

It  meets  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  State  Pure  Paint 
Laws  and  more. 

I challenge  the  world  oh  this 
Roll  of  Honor  Brand — and  as  I 
make  it  lo  order  for  each  in- 
dividual u=er — ship  tit  fresh  as 
soon  as  made  that  you  may  get 
all  of  its  life  right  on  your 
buildings— it’s  assuredly  the 
best  paint  in  the  world  to  buy. 

I want  to  tell  you  more  about 
my  Made-to-Order  paint  propo- 
sition-want to  send  you  my 
Big  Fresh  Paint  Book,  together 
with  samples  of  colors  to 
choose  from— and  tell  you  all  about  my 

Three  Great  Chase 
Made  - To  - Order  Paints 

My  Roll  of  Honor  Jtrand — thy  40-00 
Read  anti  Zinc  I* t tint --anil  n»y  O.  L. 
Chase  MPn  r ability  I’aint . 

When  you've  read  these  books  I'm  sure  you  will  be 
o T J convinced  that  it  will  be  more  economy-and  more 

MyO.  L.  Chase  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  satisfaction— for  you  to  let  me  make  your  paint  to 
Paint— The  Roll  of  Honor  Brand  — an  all  while  order,  than  to  buy  paint  of  any  otherkind— made  In 
Lead  paint — is  made  from  strictly  pure  Old  any  other  way.  Write fortbeseBooksatonce—foda^ 

Om  Lm  CHASE,  The  Paint  man.  Dept.  5&»  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I am  the  Paintman.  % 

I make  Paint  to  order— -for  the  individual 
user.  , 

I sell  it  direct  from  factory — at  factory 
prices. 

I ship  it  in  special  extra  size  c?  ns— guaran- 
teed to  contain  full  measure  of  paint. 

These  cans  are  dated  the  day  the  paint  is 
made— your  guarantee  that  it  is  absolutely 
fresh  when  you  get  it. 

Out  of  any  six-gallon  order  or  over  you  may 
use  2 gallons  on  your  buildings. 

Then  stand  off  and  look  at  it 
— test  it  in  any  way  you  like. 

If  it  is  satisfactory— use  the 
balance. 

If  it  is  not  satisfactory — re- 
turn the  balance— I’ll  refund  all 
of  your  money— pay  the  trans- 
portation charges  both  ways — 
and  the  test  shan’t  cost  you  a 
penny. 

That’s  my  way  of  selling  my 
Made-to*Order  Paint. 

I’m  the  only  paintmaker  in 
the  United  States  selling  it  that 
way. 

I’m  the  only  paintmaker  in 
the  United  States  making  paint  to  order. 

My  paint  will  please  you — it’s  got  to  please 
you.  You  are  the  judge — and  if  it  doesn’t  it 
shan’t  cost  you  anything. 

There’s  no  question  about  the  purity  of  my 
paint — no  question  about  it’s  high  quality. 
There  can’t  be — because  it’s  made  from  the 
pure  materials— the  best  it  is  possible  to  buy. 


/ Challenge 
the  World 
on  my 

Strictly  Pure 
All  White. 
Lead  Paint 


More  Catalogue  Talk 


ONE  OF  THE  MANY  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  HAND 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MO.,  Aug-.  1,  1907. 

Mr.  Nurseryman: 

A short  time  ago  we  sent  you  a little  booklet  entitled  “Concerning 
Catalogs,”  showing  a few  of  the  cuts  that  we  have  for  illustrating 
catalogs.  We  also  made  mention  of  a few  facts  regarding  our  abil- 
ity to  handle  your  work  to  the  best  advantage.  WE  WANT  TO  EM- 
PHASIZE THOSE  FACTS.  It  is  to  your  interest  to  have  only  the  best 
for  you  know  that  good  printing  is  a big  factor  in  selling  your  stock. 
All  we  ask  is  to  get  in  touch  with  you  and  we  know  we  can  interest 
you  in  prices  and  quality  of  work.  We  want  to  send  you  samples  and 
estimates. 

Address,  Printing  Department,  THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

P.  S.  Kindly  let  us  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience. 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS  MENTION  THE  FRUIT-GROWER. 
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Gardening  Department 


If  this  garden  department  misses 
out  occasionally  you  will  have  to  over- 
look it,  for  we  are  all  mixed  up  with 
the  new  building.  A man  can’t  build 
and  do  anything  else  at  the  same  time 
very  well.  Anyway,  that  is  the  way 
we  have  found  it.  So  if  the  Garden 
Department  misses  out  you  will  know 
what  is  the  trouble. 

I am  trying  the  cement  or  rather 
concrete  plan.  Wood  is  getting  so 
high  priced  and  so  poor  in  quality 
that  I believe  we  will  all  have  to  come 
to  concrete  sooner  or  later.  I never 
did  build  a building  out  of  concrete 
before  and  it  is  all  new  to  me,  but  I 
am  learning  fast.  When  I get  through 
I will  have  a buiding  that  will  be 
fire  proof,  water  proof,  and  best  of 
all,  rat  proof.  And  those  that  claim 
to  know  tell  me  that  it  will  keep  on 
getting  better  and  stronger  every  day 
for  at  least  300  years. 

Anyway,  when  we  get  through  with 
this  building  I will  be  able  to  tell  you 
whether  it  is  a success  or  not.  We 
are  building  it  on  the  monolithic,  or 
solid  mass  plan,  re-inforcing  with 
steel  rods.  Floors,  roofs,  partitions, 
and  all,  will  be  concrete  and  steel  and 
tile.  A rat  can’t  get  in  except  at  the 
door,  and  after  he  gets  in  there  will 
be  no  place  to  hide  and  he  will  have 
to  keep  on  the  jump. 

it 

But  this  is  not  telling  you  any- 
thing about  the  garden.  In  the  first 
place,  the  garden  is  all  very  backward 
this  year,  but  that  is  no  news  to  any 
of  you,  I guess.  Peas  were  fine,  and 
so  were  the  wax  beans.  Rather  late 


special  excellence,  most  any  of  the 
varieties  are  good  enough. 

It  looks  like  we  are  in  for  another 
short  crop  of  onion  seed.  The  har- 
vest is  now  in  progress  and  one  of  the 
largest  growers,  in  a letter  to  me  re- 
cently gives  the  following  as  the  per- 
centages that  may  be  expected:  Yel- 

low Danvers  50  per  cent,  Yellow 
Strasburg  25  per  cent,  Prizetaker  65 
per  cent,  Yellow  Globe,  25  per  cent, 
Red  Wethersfield  25  per  cent,  Red 
Globe  65  per  cent,  White  Portugal  8 
per  cent,  White  Globe  15  per  cent, 
Silver  King  8 per  cent,  White  Queen 
10  per  cent.  It  is  likely  that  when 
the  seed  is  cleaned  up  it  will  fall 
still  below  these  figures,  so  it  looks  to 
me  like  we  would  have  to  pay  big 
prices  for  onion  seed  before  spring. 
Radish  seed  is  said  to  be  a short  crop 
too,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
I have  not  heard  anything  about  the 
onion  sets,  yet,  but  the  high  price  of 
seed  in  the  spring  probably  reduced 
the  acreage  some. 

it 

The  main  things  at  our  place  now 
are  the  Gladiolii  and  the  Dahlias. 
Really,  I don’t  see  why  more  people 
do  not  grow  them.  They  are  both  so 
easy  to  grow  and  so  beautiful.  All 
things  considered,  I don’t  believe 
there  is  any  flower  that  can  equal  the 
Gladiolus.  It  covers  the  whole  rain- 
bow in  color,  it  has  no  diseases  or  in- 
sect enemies,  it  will  grow  in  any  soil 
or  climate,  and  will  grow  and  bloom 
for  anyone.  It  needs  no  petting  or 
fussing.  The  improved  varieties  rival 
the  finest  lilies  for  size  and  color. 


was  all  the  trouble.  I have  not 
struck  anything  very  striking  in  new 
sorts  of  either.  I am  very  much 
pleased  with  Gradus  and  Thos.  Lax- 
ton  peas,  but  I really  believe  they 
are  the  same.  Not  enough  difference 
to  pay  to  keep  them  separate  any- 
way. Both  are  early  for  a wrinkled 
pea,  and  very  sweet  and  tender.  Only 
trouble  is  they  can’t  stand  grief  and 
bad  weather  gets  away  with  them 
pretty  easy. 

In  the  late  peas  I fail  to  find  any- 
thing yet  that  is  better  than  Dwarf 
Champion.  Horsford’s  Market  Gar- 
den is  practically  the  same.  But  late 
peas  are  not  generally  much  of  a suc- 
cess here.  They  don’t  like  our  hot 
July  weather. 

In  wax  beans  I have  a number  of 
highly  praised  novelties  on  trial  but  I 
fail  to  find  anything  better  than 
Davis  Wax,  Perfection  Wax,  and 
Wardwells.  The  Pencil  Pod  is  an 
improvement  on  the  old  Black  Wax  in 
that  it  has  a longer,  straighter  pod. 
Curries’  Rustproof  Black  Wax  is  good 
too.  The  pod  looks  like  Golden  Wax 
in  shape. 

In  table  beets  I like  the  old  Eclipse 
and  the  Detroit  Dark  Red  best  of  all. 
I fail  to  find  any  of  the  new  ones  any 
better.  Egyptian  is  good  for  first 
early  but  it  soon  gets  rough  and  ill- 
shaped. Blood  turnip  is  inclined  to 
be  too  coarse  and  too  big  a top.  In 
most  of  these  common  vegetables,  it 
is  more  a matter  of  strain  than  of 
variety.  So  many  of  the  standard 
sorts  are  so  nearly  of  equal  value  that 
an  extra  good  6train  of  seed  of  the 
poorest  one  is  better  than  a poor 
strain  of  the  best  one.  If  the  seed  is 
of  a good  strain,  and  the  crop  has 
been  carefully  watched  and  rogued, 
and  the  mother  plants  selected  for 


And  bloom — they  start  in  in  June  and 
never  let  up  till  frost.  We  pick  great 
armfulls  of  them  every  day  and  you 
can’t  see  where  they  were  taken 
from. 

Ever  see  the  blue  Gladiolii?  I used 
to  think  there  was  no  such  thing,  but 
this  year  1 have  over  2U0  spikes  of 
real  blues.  Some  of  them  run  to  lav- 
ender and  steel  gray,  but  most  of 
them  are  a real  rainbow  blue  with 
yellow  throats.  But  l like  the  reds 
best.  Such  glorious  reds.  Red  anJ 
not  ashamed  of  it.  1 don't  know  of 
any  flower  that  gives  such  a range  of 
brilliant  reds  as  does  the  Gladiolus. 

If  you  can  save  up  a dollar  or  two 
by  next  spring,  you  take  my  advice 
and  invest  it  in  some  good  Gladiolus 
bulbs.  You  can  get  them  from  any 
good  seedsman  for  from  three  to  ten 
cents  each.  And  every  one  of  those 
bulbs  will  make  from  one  to  three 
gorious  long  spikes  of  bloom.  You 
don’t  have  to  worry  as  to  whether 
they  will  bloom  or  not.  Just  plant 
the  bulbs  like  you  would  onions  or 
potatoes,  and  give  them  just  common 
decent  care.  That’s  all  there  is  to 
it. 

Dahlias  can  be  grown  from  seed, 
but  it  is  best  to  get  bulbs,  as  you 
are  more  certain  then  as  to  what  you 
will  get.  Seedlings  are  uncertain.  The 
bulbs  are  dug  in  the  fall  like  Gladio- 
lus bulbs,  but  are  generally  no-t  sold 
till  spring.  Really,  fall  would  be  the 
best  time  to  buy  either  one,  though. 
You  can  keep  them  in  the  cellar  like 
potatoes,  and  then  you  will  have 
them  on  hand  ready  to  start  in  the 
spring. 

it 

Right  now  is  the  best  time  of  all 
to  sow  alfalfa.  More  is  sown  in  the 
spring,  but  it  will  do  better,  I believe. 
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RUST  is  a Disease  Which 
Attacks  Feeble  Wheat 

as  delicate  people  are  always  taking 
i.  cold. 


Potash 


is  the  health  food  for  wheat,  as  well 
as  the  grain  food — makes  it  strong 
and  vigorous,  so  that  it  resists 
rust.  Potash  checks  lodging  and 
rust  on  the  rich  black  soils. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  pamphlets 
and  circulars  and  reports  that  show  what 
Potash  does  for  soils  and  crops.  These 
most  interesting  and  helpful  books  cost 
you  nothing  except  the  postal  card  on  which 
you  ask  for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago  Candler  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Address  office  nearest  you. 


Money  Lost  in  Jolts 


Can  you  estimate  how  much  your  wagon — and  loads  of  stock,  fruit  and  pro- 
duce— are  Injured  by  lack  of  springs?  It  may  seem  much  when  only  given  a 
passing  thought — but  those  who  have  tried  bolster  springs  know  that  It  Is  con- 
siderable. Harvey  Bolster  Springs  are  made  of  the  finest  spring  steel,  tempered 
to  the  point  of  perfection,  rigidly  tested  and  tried.  They  fit  any  wagon. 

We  unreservedly  guarantee  these  springs  for  all  time.  If,  from  any  defect 
of  material  or  workmanship,  a Harvey  Spring  does  not  give  satisfaction,  at  any 
time — one  year  or  ten  years — we  will  make  It  good  without  a word  of  argument. 

FREE  TRIAL  OF  HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRING 

Every  dealer  Is  authorized  to  let  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  out  on  SO  days’ 
free  trial.  If  they  fall  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  return  them  and  the  trial 
will  not  cost  one  cent. 

We  sell  through  dealers — It’s  more  economical  and  you  see  what  you’re  get- 
ting before  buying.  If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Harvey  Bolster  Springs,  ask  him 
to  write  us  mentioning  your  name.  We’ll  send  him  prices  and  YOU  WILL  GET 
A USEFUL  SOUVENIR  with  full  particulars  about  Harvey  Bolster  Springs.  It 
Is  a pleasure  to  ride  in  a farm  wagon  with  Harvey  Bolster  Springs. 

HARVEY  SPRING  COMPANY,  147  Carver  Ave.,  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


EVERY  BUGGY  USER  SHOULD  GET  THIS  BOOK 

Contains  cuts,  photographs  and  descriptions  of  how  we  make  our  wonderful  K.  C.  short  turn  safety 
buggy.  All  styles,  open  and  top.  The  greatest  buggy  ever  invented.  Short  turn,  can’t  upset. 
Great  job  for  frisky  horses.  Can  turn  around  anywhere. 

Special  Features  For  Ladies— Easy  access.  No  danger  for  driver.  Avoid  runaways.  Flexi- 
ble gear.  Simple,  very  strong  and  easy  rider.  No  one  should  think  of  buying  a buggy  without 
investigating.  One  man  says:  I would  pay  $50.00  extra  if  1 had  to  you  don  t have  to.  \N  rite 

to-day  for  our  catalogue  with  cuts,  photographs  and  prices.  IT’S  FREE. 

Kansas  City  Vehicle  Co.,  Manufacturers.,  108A  Stockyards  Station,  Kansas  City,  U.  S.  1. 


The  Best  Agricultural  Sprays  in  the  World  are  the 

.,T  • PURE  PARIS  GREEN  for  Chewing  Insects. 

Lion  l BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  for  Rot,  Blight  and  Mildew. 

' CALIFORNIA  WASH  for  San  Jose  Scale, 
rjrand  ) KEROSENE  EMULSION  for  Sucking  Insects,  Lloe. 

( ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  for  Chewing  Insects. 

Put  up  In  convenient  sizes,  and  at  Right  Prices.  Send  for  our  booklet.  When, 
Why  and  How  to  Spray.  Mention  this  paper. 

THE  JAMES  A BLANCHARD  CO..  NEW  YORK. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Sprays  In  the  C.  B. 


URES  WHILE  HE  WORKS 

Bickmore's  Gall  Cure  prevents  laving  aside  a good  horse  because  he  ^ 
is  suffering  from  galled  shoulders  or  back.  You  can  work  your  ■ 
horse  and  cure  him  quickly  and  surely  with  the  old  reliable  }j 

BICKMORE’S  GALL  CURE 

Equally  sure  for  all  cases  of  chaps,  bruises,  speed  crack,  wire  cut  I 
or  cracked  cows  teats.  Guaranteed.  .Avoid  substitutes;  look  for  ■ 
trade  mark.  Everv  horse  owner  can  have  our  new  illustrated  Horse  ■ 
Book  and  large  sample  box  Gall  Cure  for  lOo  to  pay  postage.  Write.  ■ 
Sold  by  dealers,  Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co.,  Box  924,  Old  Town,  Maine.  J 


Vapor  Cooled  Gasoline  Engines 

The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  In  the  world.  Abeolutely  frost  proof 
and  cannot  freeze. 

Patented  May  IE,  1906 
The  king  of  all  gasoline  engines.  Our 
catalogue  will  tell  you  all  about  them,  also 
our  power  and  sweep  feed  grinders.  Send 
today. 

WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 
65  Third  Avenue,  Waterloo.  Iowa. 


TREES 


FOR  81  YEARS 

HAVE  MAINTAINED 

THEIR  RECORD-HIGHEST  QUALITY, 
LOW  PRICE.  We  offer  the  only  GENUINE  STOCK  of  the 
superb  new  fruits:  KING  DAVID,  DELICIOUS,  BLACK  BEN, 
CHAMPION  and  SENATOR  Apples:  BANNER.  SUNRISE,  Grapes: 
GOLD  Plum,  FAME  Pear,  etc.  Finest  stock  f XII DK  LOUISIANA,  MO. 
in  the  U.  S.  of  all  leading  commercial  sorts.  \| fllvJ  Rockport,  Illinois 
W/*>  DA  V CASH  WEEKLY  and  want  more  rill£bnS  Fayetteville.  Ark. 
TV  C r /\  I Salesmen.  Price-list,  etc.  FREE.  V/ OIvU”  Dansville.  N.  Y. 
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sown  in  August  than  any  other  time 
of  the  year.  For  the  man  who  has 
only  a small  amount  of  ground  to 
grow  hay  on,  alfalfa  is  the  ideal  crop. 
Our  four  acre  piece  was  cut  about 
June  20th  and  made  16,840  pounds, 
or  a little  over  two  tons  to  the  acre. 
It  was  cut  again  July  17th  and  made 
almost  as  much.  There  will  be  two 
more  cuttings,  one  in  August  and  one 
in  September.  Last  year  it  made 
about  33  tons  in  all  on  the  four  acres 
in  four  cuttings.  As  the  hay  is  worth 
about  twice  as  much  as  timothy  for 
feeding,  you  can  see  that  the  crop 
will  pay  pretty  fair  interest  even  on 
$100  land.  Figure  it  out.  EVen  an 
acre  of  it  would  make  lots  of  hay. 
My  horses  have  been  eating  it  for  a 
month  or  more  now  this  summer,  and 
I never  saw  them  do  better. 

it 

Robert  R.  Crandall,  Newton,  Kas., 
wants  to  know  how  to  keep  onions, 
at  least  up  to  winter.  Well,  all  there 
is  to  it  is  to  keep  them  dry  and  cool. 
An  ordinary  cellar  is  too  damp.  Best 
way  I have  ever  found  is  pile  them 
on  shallow  racks  in  an  empty  corn- 
crib.  They  must  not  be  piled  over 
three  or  four  inches  deep  or  they  will 
heat.  If  they  can  be  kept  dry  and 
well  aired  they  ought  to  keep  all 
right.  For  winter  they  will  have  to 
be  put  somewhere  where  they  will  be 
safe  from  hard  freezing.  A loft  in  the 
barn  with  some  straw  over  them  is 
pretty  good. 

What  can  the  woman  on  the  farm 
or  in  the  little  village  do  to  earn  some 
ready  money?  I have  that  question 
put  at  me  almost  every  day.  I get 
the  most  piteous  letters  from  women 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  ask- 
ing this.  What  can  she  grow  that 
will  sell  readily  and  bring  real  money 
— not  trade  at  the  village  store?  And 
suppose  she  hasn’t  much  money  to 
start  with?  I would  like  to  hear  from 
some  of  you  who  have  real  experi- 
ence along  this  line. 

it 


I have  been  getting  lots  of  good  ad- 
vice from  Fruit-Grower  readers  about 
cement  work  for  buildings.  Here  is  a 
letter  from  Paul  Ringo,  St.  Joe,  Mich., 
telling  of  his  success  with  cement  for 
a manure  pit:  We  have  a concrete 

manure  pit.  It  was  made  last  No- 
vember. We  made  our  mixture  1:4:8. 
That  is,  1 barrel  cement,  4 barrels 
loose  sand  and  8 barrels  loose  gravel. 
We  dug  a pit  6 feet  deep,  20  feet 
long  and  4 feet  wide.  Our  forms  were 
made  of  2x6  rough  planks.  We  made 
the  walls  6 inches  wide  and  the  bot- 
tom 4 inches  thick.  When  this  was 
dry  we  started  to  fill  with  the  ma- 
nure. In  April  we  emptied  it,  and 
found  that  we  had  a rich,  well-rotted 
manure  which  had  all  its  chemical 
elements  in  a more  soluable  form 
than  when  put  fresh  upon  the  fields. 
Heretofore,  the  dry  matter  in  the  ma- 
nure didn’t  rot  when  put  fresh  on  the 
fields  in  hot  dry  weather,  because  our 
soil  here  is  sand.  The  bedding  used 
was  wheat,  rye,  or  oat  straw  and 
chopped  corn  fodder. 

M.  F.  Romans,  of  Embreeville,  Pa., 
wants  to  know  what  ails  his  cabbage 
and  what  to  do  for  it.  Says  they  will 
commence  to  die  and  in  a week  will 
fall  over,  with  the  root  all  rotted  off 
from  the  bottom.  The  trouble  is 
probably  the  cabbage  maggot.  Worst 
of  it  is,  there  is  no  help  for  them, 
either.  All  he  can  do  is  to  move  his 
cabbage  patch  to  a new  place  next 
year.  When  the  ground  gets  full  of 
these  cabbage  maggots  there  is  no 
known  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  The 
adult  is  a small  black  fly  about  the 
size  of  a house  fly.  It  lays  its  eggs 
early  in  the  season,  low  down  on  the 
stem  of  the  cabbage  plant.  The  mag- 
gots hatch  out  and  work  into  the 
root,  killing  it,  then  burrow  into  the 
ground  and  stay  there  till  next  spring. 
They  do  not  migrate  readily,  and 
moving  the  patch  to  a new  field  is 
generally  a sure  cure. 

HENRY  FIELD. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

^ it  ^ 

The  South  Dakota  Nursery  Law. 


I have  just  discovered  that  the  best 
and  cheapest  thing  for  stakes  in  the 
garden  is  the  southern  cane  or  na- 
tive bamboo.  1 have  always  used 
lath  for  staking  up  Dahlias,  and  to- 
matoes, and  such,  but  even  the  ex- 
tra heavy  lath  break  or  rot  off  easily, 
and  they  cost  like  sin,  too.  I dis- 
covered that  you  can  buy  cane  stalks 
almost  as  long  as  fish  poles  for  less 
than  a cent  apiece  from  the  whole- 
salers, and  they  are  long  enough  to 
make  from  two  to  four  stakes.  They 
are  strong,  tough,  and  will  last  for- 
ever. 


— frequently  18  and  20  tons.  Such  wonderful  re- 
cords are  possible  because  our  Gem  Full  Circle 
Steel  Baler  has  a 30  inch  feed  opening,  making  it 
easy  to  charge  and  quick  rebounding  plunger  al- 
lowingtwo  charges  to  each  circle  of  team.  The 
patent  power-head  with  its  9 inch  trip  lever  arms 
enables  us  to  realize  the  greatest  baling  pressure 
ever  produced  in  a similar  machine.  We  will 
save  you  $25  or  more  in  tirst  cost  and  much  more 
every  year  in  repairs  and  because  of  greater  ca- 
pacity, 
free  copy 
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I notice  an  item  in  the  report  of 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Nurserymen  held  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  a short  time  ago,  that  I want 
to  mention  while  it  is  fresh  to  the 
minds  of  your  readers.  I refer  to 
the  criticism  and  proposed  attack  by 
the  nurserymen  against  the  new  law 
in  South  Dakota,  passed,  no  doubt, 
for  the  protection  of  those  who,  from 
time  to  time,  purchase  nursery  stock. 
It  is  a good  law,  and  I only  hope 
how  soon  other  State  legislatures  will 
follow  suit  and  enact  similar  laws. 
I don’t  believe  there  can  be  named  a 
business  where  more  deception  and 
swindling  is  practiced  with  patrons 
than  by  nurserymen.  Of  course,  they 
all  claim  to  be  honest  and  everything 
that  goes  out  is  labeled  “true  to 
name,”  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But 
wait  a few  years  and  the  fruits  begin 
to  show  up  and  the  result  many, 
many  times,  you  find,  not  only  money 
gone,  but  time,  labor  and  expense  in 
growing  some  worthless  varieties,  and 
something  entirely  different  from 

what  was  ordered  from  the  “honest” 
nurseryman. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  South  Dakota 
has  seen  fit  to  go  after  this  sort  of 
robbery.  In  my  time  I have  pur- 
chased a great  deal  of  nursery  stock 
in  small  lots,  and  from  different 

nurserymen,  for  as  soon  as  I found  I 
was  beat  by  one  I would  try  another, 
but  with  about  the  same  result.  I 
have  been  deceived  and  disappointed 
so  often  I have  about  lost  faith  in  the 
integrity  and  honest  purpose  in  the 
men  who  grow  nursery  stock.  In 
these  days  of  grab  and  graft,  many 
kinds  of  trades  and  business  are  hav- 
ing their  “innings,”  and  now  let  the 
Nurserymen’s  Association  attack  the 
Dakota  law.  It  will  help  develop  pub- 
lic sentiment  against  such  dishonest 
methods,  as  practiced  by  the  present 
day  nursery  men. 

Franklin,  Ind.  JOHN. 


Our  correspondent  is  unreasonably 
severe  on  nurserymen.  There  are  bad 
nurserymen,  just  as  there  are  bad 
farmers — but  there  are  also  many 
good  ones.  The  law  to  which  he  re- 
fers is  said  to  be  unconstitutional  in 
that  it  assumes  that  the  nurserymen 
will  commit  wrong,  when  the  law 
presumes  that  every  man  is  innocent 
until  proven  otherwise.  This  law 
would  be  like  requiring  a farmer  to 
give  bond  that  he  will  sell  pure  milk, 
or  fresh  eggs — he  can  be  compelled  to 
live  up  to  his  contracts  without  the 
bond,  and  to  require  the  bond  in  the 
first  place  is  superfluous. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  nurs- 


Throw  Old-Style  Harrows  on  the  Junk  Pile! 

r — Naylor  2-in-1  Harrow  Does  the  Work  Better  in  Half  the  Time  1 

What’s  tho  use  of  going  over  your  fields  twice  wlicn  once  over  with  my  Combination  Spring 
and  Spike  Tooth  Harrow  will  do  the  work  and  do  It  better?  This  2-in-l  Harrow  makes  a 
perfect  seed-bed  in  halt  tho  time  and  with  half  the  labor  of  man  and  team  required  with  old- 
style  harrows  and  drags.  The  2-in-l  turn*  up  the  earth  and  pulverizes  it  AT  THE  SAME 
OPERATION.  The  little  picture  at  tho  bottom  tells  part  of  the  story.  .My  Catalogue  tells 
more  of  it,  and  hundreds  of  farmers  all  over  1 t h e country  are  x telling  the  rest  of  the 
story.  You  ought  to  hear  them  praise  it.  ^ My  Harrow  saves  Yuo  much  time  that  it 
pays  for  itself  in  7 days'  use.  It’s  a light  \ puller.  It  makes  Aas  fine  a seed-bed  as 
you  ever  saw.  If  you  order  otic  and  it  doesn’t  l “make  good,”  I’ll  \refund  every  cent  you 
paid  me.  Special  Confidential  Price  to  first  y^tnan  In  a locality  \jvho  writes.  Catalog 

Naylor’s  Flint-Coated  Rubber  Roofing  i 
$1.45  and  up  per  Square  of  108  Sq.Feet.  U — I , 

8 different  weights  to  select  from.  For  Y_| 
all  kindsof  farm  buildings.  Btoepor  Y 
flat  roofH.  Guaranteed.  NioIh  and  vd 

cement  with  every  roll.  Samples  free.  Y 
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We  are  now  ready  to  make  prices  on 

FRUIT  TREE  STOCKS 

BOTH  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

Apple,  Cherry,  Pear  and  Plum 

Seedlings,  Rose  Stocks,  Plants  for 

Hedging  and  General  Nursery  Stock 

SEND  LIST  OF  WANTS  FOR  PRICES 

SHENANDOAH  NURSERIES 

D.  S.  LAKE,  Proprietor,  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 


FREE. 


WOULDN’T  you  like  to  get  all  the 
value  out  of  the  manure — the 
only  fertilizer  produced  on  the 
farm? 

There's  an  alarming  waste  in  the  way 
manure  is  ordinarily  handled.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  get  double  the  value  that 
most  farmers  are  now  getting  from  it. 

Don't  let  it  lie  in  piles  in  the  barnyard 
indefinitely,  to  ferment  and  burn  up 
from  a third  to  a half  of  its  fertilizing 
content. 

Don't  allow  the  rains  to  drain  and 
wash  away  into  the  streams  the  rich 
liquids  that  are  so  valuable  for  plant 
food. 

Don't  haul  it  out  and  throw  it  in  piles 
in  the  fields  to  waste. 

Haul  it  out  as  it  is  produced,  when  it 
is  fresh,  while  it  is  in  its  most  valuable 
form,  while  it  contains  all  its  fertilizing 
elements,  and  distribute  it  evenly  and 
thinly  so  that  the  land  will  receive  every 
particle  of  its  fertilizing  content. 

The  Corn  King  return  apron  spreader 
and  the  Cloverleaf  endless  apron 
spreader  are  both  made  exceptionally 
strong  and  durable.  The  operation  of 
each  machine  is  controlled  by  a single 


lever.  The  quantity  of  manure  to  be 
spread  is  regulated  by  means  of  this 
lever,  the  range  of  adjustment  being 
from  3 to  30  loads. 

Certain  features  are  peculiar  to  these 
two  spreaders  and  not  found  on  other 
spreaders,  such  as  the  vibrating  leveling 
rake  which  brings  the  manure  up  square 
and  level  to  the  beater,  and  the  driving 
of  the  aprons  by  applying  power  to  both 
sides,  thus  avoiding  binding,  friction 
and  twisting,  with  consequent  breakage. 

The  wheels  are  made  of  steel  with 
broad  tires,  and  the  front  wheels  cut 
under  to  permit  short  turning.  1 lie 
draft  is  as  light  as  can  be  secured  in  any 
spreader  which  provides  the  necessary 
strength  to  sustain  the  proper  working 
apparatus. 

The  Corn  King  and  Cloverleaf  spread- 
ers are  made  in  sizes  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  users,  and  can  be  secured  by  call- 
ing upon  the  local  dealer. 

Call  for  catalogs  and  colored  hangers 
illustrating  and  describing  these  ma- 
chines, or  write  us  for  little  booklet  on 
wasteful  practices  on  the  farm,  which 
you  will  be  thoroughly  interested  in 
reading. 
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erymen  should  carefully  look  after 
their  stock,  to  see  that  it  is  true  to 
name.  The  best  nurserymen  do  this; 
and  if  our  correspondent  has  always 
found  his  stock  untrue  to  name,  then 
he  has  been  particularly  unfortun- 
ate, for  there  are  many  reliable  firms 
in  business. 

Another  feature  of  which  the 
nurserymen  complain  is  that  the 
South  Dakota  law  permits  a firm 
which  sells  stock  through  its  cata- 
logue to  make  any  claims  it  pleases; 
only  the  firms  which  sell  through 
agents  are  affected  by  the  new  law, 
and  this,  it  is  claimed,  makes  the 
law  class  legislation. 

•aj£  ^ 

The  prices  paid  for  the  potato  crop 
of  1906  has  induced  nearly  everyone 
in  Aroostook  county,  Maine,  to  plant 
this  crop  this  year.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  how  the  deal  will  turn  out. 
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Fruits  in  Alabama. 

A letter  from  F.  L.  Horning,  Fair- 
hope,  Ala.,  says  that  he  and  other 
persons  there  who  read  The  Fruit- 
Grower  greatly  appreciate  it,  and  says 
that  it  has  helped  them  very  much. 
Mr.  Horning  says  that  apples,  peaches, 
cherries  and  apricots  have  been 
tried  there  and  are  unprofitable;  the 
sand  pears  are  the  only  pears  which 
can  be  successfully  grown.  But  the 
sugar  fig,  known  as  the  Celestial  va- 
riety, and  the  brown  Turkey  and 
White  Smyrna  figs  do  well  there;  also 
the  native  scuppernong  and  musca- 
dine  grapes.  Japanese  persimmons 
also  do  well,  especially  the  Tani  Nash! 
variety,  a very  sweet  and  deliciously 
flavored  fruit,  superior  to  other  per- 
simmons grown  in  this  country.  Pe- 
cans also  do  well,  and  some  fine 
young  orchards  are  coming  on.  Plums 
do  well,  but  curculio  seem  to  get  the 
greater  part  of  the  crop.  Mr.  Horn- 
ing adds: 

Can  any  of  the  Fruit-Grower 
readers  give  any  information  as  to 
marketing  the  Celestial  fig,  a fine  can- 
ning fig,  and  Japanese  persimmons? 
These  seem  to  be  promising  new  fruits 
not  well  known  in  the  markets  of  the 
North  or  South,  and  I should  be  glad 
to  know  if  some  of  the  readers  can 
furnish  any  information  about  mar- 
keting them." 

Who  of  our  readers  can  answer 
these  questions?  The  Japanese  per- 
simmons we  have  seen  on  Northern 
markets  in  a case  with  receptacles  for 
each  separate  persimmon,  something 
on  the  order  of  egg  cases.  This  method 
kept  the  fruit  from  mashing  in  tran- 
sit. 

Change  In  Firm. 

An  announcement  has  just  been 
made  of  a change  in  the  well-known 
nursery  firm  of  Albertson  & Hobbs, 
Bridgeport,  Indiana.  Mr.  Emery  Al- 
bertson, who  has  been  actively  con- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Nurserymen  for 
the  past  several  years,  has  retired 
from  the  firm  to  take  up  another  line 
of  business  and  the  new  company  will 
be  known  as  C.  M.  Hobbs  & Sons. 
The  members  of  the  concern  are  Mr. 
C.  M.  Hobbs,  O.  A.  Hobbs  and  Harry 
W.  Hobbs. 

^ 

Bagging  Grapes. 

A European  writer  has  recently  re- 
ported his  experience  in  bagging 
grapes,  his  experience  covering  a pe- 
riod of  six  years.  The  bagging  was 
conducted  on  rather  an  extensive  scale 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tests  the 
author  reports  that  the  work  is  prof- 
itable. 

This  author  tried  bagging  varieties 
of  grapes  before  the  blooms  opened, 
self-fertile  sorts  having  been  selected 
for  this  experiment.  Results  were 
very  satisfactory,  and  it  was  found 
that  grapes  which  had  been  bagged 
were  at  least  t,en  days  further  ad- 
vanced than  grapes  which  were  not 
bagged. 

The  three  different  periods  which 
the  author  suggests  as  being  suitable 
for  bagging  grapes  are  previous  to  the 
flowering  season,  in  order  to  protect 
the  bunches  from  the  cold  and  wet 
spring  weather;  immediately  after  the 
grapes  have  been  thinned,  at  which 
time  the  author  secured  his  best  re- 
sults, and  when  the  grapes  begin  to 
mature,  in  order  to  protect  them  from 


wasps  and  other  insects,  as  well  as 
to  retain  the  bloom  of  the  grape. 

Aside  from  the  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  bagged  grapes  compared  with 
grapes  grown  in  the  open,  the  other 
advantages  as  the  result  of  these  ex- 
periments were  that  the  bagged 
grapes  were  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
days  earlier,  and  that,  although  they 
were  slightly  paler  in  color,  the  skin 
was  very  fine  and  transparent  and  had 
a slightly  golden  appearance,  thereby 
causing  them  to  resemble  greenhouse- 
grown  grapes.  Bagging  also  served  as 
a protection  from  insects  and  adverse 
weather  conditions.  It  is  stated  that 
the  grapes  may  be  left  on  the  vines 
until  long  after  the  exposed  fruit  is 
gone,  thereby  lengthening  the  season. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  a general  prop- 
osition, that  most  varieties  should  not 
be  bagged  until  after  the  berries  have 
formed — when  they  are  the  size  of 
small  shot  is  the  best  time,  the  paper 
sack  being  drawn  over  the  bunch  and 
tied  about  the  cane  to  which  the 
bunch  is  attached.  Tear  off  one  of 
the  lower  corners,  to  permit  the  es- 
cape of  water  which  may  run  down 
the  stem. 

High  Prices  for  Arkansas  Strawberries. 

A letter  from  J.  A.  Bauer,  Judsonia, 
Ark.,  states  that  strawberries  brought 
very  high  prices  there  this  season.  He 
states  that  the  crop  brought  to  the 
growers  of  that  vicinity  about  $100,- 
000.  Berries  sold  as  high  as  $4  per 
24-quart  crate,  f.o.b.  Judsonia,  the  best 
prices  having  been  paid  for  Aroma 
and  fancy  Klondike.  These  two  vari- 
eties do  very  well  at  Judsonia,  and 
carry  to  market  in  splendid  condition. 
The  Arkansas  berry  crop  seems  to 
have  been  short,  but  these  high  prices 
help  to  atone  for  the  shortage. 

«£&  ^ 

High  Prices  for  1907  Apple  Crop. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  with  this  is- 
sue of  The  Fruit-Grower,  word  comes 
from  Northwestern  Arkansas  that 
contracts  are  now  being  made  for  the 
sale  of  the  apple  crop  of  1907.  That 
section,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  a 
good  crop  of  fruit,  and  our  reports 
state  that  contracts  for  the  fruit  are 
being  made  on  the  following  basis: 

Jonathan,  $3.50  per  barrel;  Wine- 
sap,  $3.25;  Mammoth  Black  Twig, 
$3.25;  Ben  Davis,  $3. 

That’s  a pretty  good  price,  and  we 
congratulate  our  Arkansas  brethren. 
"It’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good,”  and  no  better  class  of  people 
can  be  found  to  profit  by  the  short 
crop  than  these  same  Arkansas  grow- 
ers. 

■S|&  >s|fc 

Best  of  Twenty-five  Publications. 

The  Fruit-Grower  occupies  a place 
in  our  home  which  none  of  the  more 
than  twenty-five  other  periodicals  we 
are  receiving  can  fill.  It  is  fine,  and 
though  my  subscription  is  now  dated 
to  1910,  I may  take  advantage  of  your 
offer  and  advance  it  still  further  be- 
fore the  present  subscription  expires. 
I have  your  Brother  Jonathan  book- 
let No.  2,  and  it  is  all  and  more  than 
you  claim  for  it.  THEO  W.  DITTO. 

Delphos,  Ohio. 

^ 

Texas  growers  recently  held  a very 
enthusiastic  meeting  at  Corpus  Christi, 
and  formed  a permanent  organiza- 
tion, with  G.  W.  Humphries,  Keleta,  as 
president,  and  E.  C.  Green,  Browns- 
ville, secretary. 


Sevier  Co.,  Arkansas  Peach  Growers  are  Clearing  $100 
to  $400  an  Acre  this  Season==BLYndT  a1*  $5  to  $30  an  Acre 

We  can  sell  you  at  $5  to  $30  an  acre  Improved  farms  in  Sevier  County,  Southwest, 
Arkansas,  which  will  net  you  more  profit  than  you  can  make  from  higher  priced 
lands  anywhere  else.  We  want  you  to  investigate  these  lands  for  we  know  If  you  see 

and  Investigate  you  will  buy. 

Sevier  County  is  made  up  of  rolling  timber  and  alluvial  bottom  lands.  The  soil 
is  a chocolate,  sandy  loam  with  heavy,  rich  red  clay  subsoil  and  every  foot  of  it  is 
adapted  for  growing  any  profitable  «rop  that  can  be  grown  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  better  fruit  country  on  earth.  Peaches,  pears,  grapes  and  ber- 
ries produce  enormous  yields  of  finely  flavored  fruits  and  the  crop  has  never  been 
known  to  fail.  These  fruits  ripen  here  between  the  time  of  the  Southern  and  the 
Northern  crops  and  in  consequence  always  reach  market  at  a time  when  prices  are 
high.  The  Kansas  City  market  is  only  16  hours  away  and  the  shipper  takes  no 
chances. 

Peach  growers  are  clearing  this  year  $100  to  $400  an  acre  and  other  fruits  are 
making  similar  profits.  Corn  yields  30  to  60  bushels  an  acre  here;  cotton  will  clear 
$35  to  $76  an  acre.  You  can  grow  a crop  of  potatoes,  a crop  of  corn  and  a crop  of 
eowpeas  the  same  season  on  the  same  land  and  clear  $150  an  acre  easily.  Truck 
farmers  make  $100  to  $300  an  acre  and  cabbages,  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  are 
always  profitable  crops,  while  melons  and  canteloupes  grow  splendidly  and  have 
excellent  flavors. 

All  livestock  thrives  in  Sevier  County.  Hog  cholera  is  unknown  and  you  can  fit 
hogs  for  the  market  at  a net  cost  of  lVic  to  2c  per  pound. 

The  climate  is  the  finest  on  earth.  Summers  are  naild  and  winters  moderate 
and  malaria  is  almost  unknown.  There  is  plenty  of  soft,  pure  water  at  15  to  30 
feet  and  in  surface  springs,  and  the  county  is  underlaid  with  artesian  water.  Schools 
and  churches  are  good.  DeQueen,  the  county  seat,  is  a fine  town  of  3,500  people 
with  one  saw  mill  employing  700  hands. 

We  want  you  to  see  these  farms.  They  are  all  improved,  range  from  40  acres 
up,  and  are  one  to  ten  miles  from  railroad.  We  want  you  to  have  a home  here — 
we  know  it  will  make  you  Independent.  Don’t  pay  rent  longer;  don’t  stay  where 
there  is  no  chance  for  the  boys;  don’t  stay  poor.  Let  us  sell  you  one  of  these  money- 
making farms.  If  you  want  an  opportunity  to  make  money  on  a good  farm,  write 
us  for  literature  about  our  Sevier  County  lands  and  about  excursion  rates  to  see 
these  farms. 

E.  N.  BROWN,  PRES.,  Kansas  City  Southern  Land  and  Immigration  Company, 
628-630  Heals  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Seed  That  Have  Made 
Winchester  Famous 

Wherever  the  Peach  is  grown,  her  Peach  trees  are  known  as  the  best,  BECAUSE 
— they  are  grown  from  the  Wild  Pits  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  and  bred  from 
bearing  trees  of  superior  strains.  Peach  Trees  will  be  scarce  this  year — come  to  the 
fountain-head  for  your  stock. 

And  you  should  not  fail  to  plant  this  season  some  of  the 

A Ilf  The  most  promising  yellow  freestone  introduced  since  Elberta, 
[11 II  I i-ii  n which  it  equals  in  all  respects  and  follows  immediately  in  season 
of  ripening.  We  are  making  a special  Peach  offer  this  season 
which  will  enable  you  to  test  MOTLOW.  It  is  the  last  offer  of  the  kind  which  we 
shall  make. 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear — stock  of  all  kinds  is  very  promising.  It  is  hot  down  here  with 
just  enough  rains  to  keep  things  moving  right  along.  Let  us  book  your  order  for 
some  of  the  handsome  trees  we  are  going  to  have  this  fall. 


New  catalogue  will  be  interesting.  Copy  on  request. 


The  Cumberland  Nurseries,  Winchester,  Tennessee 


No -Tar  Hoofing 

Defies  Time,  Water,  Sparks,  Cinders,  Wind 

“No-Tar”  Roofing  has  a surface  as  hard  as  flint— It  Is  flint!  Can’t 
catch  fire  from  sparks  or  cinders.  It’s  as  flexible  as  rubber— and  abso- 
lutely waterproof.  It’s  tougher  than  leather.  Costs  less  and  lasts  longer 
than  shingles,  iron  or  steel.  Won’t  run  in  the  hot  sun.  The  building 
that  has  a “No-Tar”  Roof  protection  will  last  longest. 

Accepted  by  all  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  who  charge  25  per  cent 
less  for  insuring  buildings  protected  by  “No-Tar”  Roofing  than  for 
buildings  with  shingle  roofs. 

For  Store  Buildings  and  Factories  m’S’/e 

durable  and  satisfactory  for  flat  or  steep  roofs  than  tin  or  gravel  roofing. 
Will  not  rot,  rust  or  run. 

For  Barns  and  Outbuildings 

sorts  of  buildings.  Nothing  better  or  cheaper  for  siding  houses,  out- 
buildings, etc.  All  joints  water  tight.  “No-Tar”  Roofing  keeps  stock 
and  poultry  snug,  safe  and  warm  in  coldest  weather.  Quick  and  easy  to 
lay.  Exceedingly  popular  among  farmers,  stock  raisers  and  pouitrymen. 
T*  UniTCac  “No-Tar”  Roofing  will  add  immensely  to  the  appear- 
JL  Or  nOUbcb  ance  of  your  residence.  Use  it  on  your  new  house  or 
cover  the  old,  leaky  6hingle  roof  with  “No-Tar”  Roofing  and  avoid  dis- 
aster from  water  or  fire.  “No-Tar”  Roofing  is  a non-conductor  of  heat 
or  cold  Keeps  your  house  warm  in  the  winter  and  cool  in  the  summer. 
Try  it  on  your  porch  or  kitchen. 

Tac*  When  we  send  you  the  Free  Sample 
r ree  oampies  to  l est  of  “No-Tar”  Roofing  we  will  tell  you 

ten  ways  to  test  it  and  prove  its  superiority  to  any  other  roofing. 

p. - C This  book  tells  “ How  to  Do  Your  Own  Roof- 

* ree  XxOOl  OOOK  ing.”  T(  lls  how  to  make  Valleys,  Gutters, 
Flashings,  etc.  How  to  Measure  a Roof.  Explains  the  whole  roofing 
proposition.  We  send  the  book  FREE,  postpaid,  on  request.  Get  “No- 
Tar”  Roofing  from  your  local  dealer.  Special  nails  ana  cement  FREE. 

The  Heppes  Co.,  2902  Fillmore  Street,  Chicago 

Dealers,  Attention  — Write  for  FREE  PLAN,  by  which  yon  can  quickly 
build  up  a profitable  Roofing  Department. 


CROPS  NEVER  FAIL  IN  NORTH  CENTRAL  TEXAS 

We  want  to  tell  you  about  Archer  County,  Texas,  where  crops  never  fall,  where 
you  can  raise  as  much  corn,  wheat,  oats  or  other  grain  to  the  acre  as  you  can  in  the 
corn  belt,  and  where  you  can  grow  cotton,  kaffir  corn,  milo  maize,  alfalfa  and  all 
varieties  of  fruit  and  where  you  can  buy  land  at  $12.50  to  $20  an  acre. 

We  have  30.000  acres  of  land  for  sale  here.  It  is  a part  of  the  famous  Club 
Ranch  between  Wichita  Falls  and  Dallas.  This  is  a proven  farm  region — annual 
rainfall  is  31  inches  and  crop  failures  are  unknown. 

Archer  County  is  just  south  of  the  famous  Big  Pasture  in  Oklahoma,  in  the  Red 
River  Valley,  and  less  than  400  miles  from  Kansas  City  markets.  Water  is  found 
in  abundance  at  12  to  30  feet;  there  are  no  high  winds,  little  dust  and  plenty  of 
shade.  You  can  have  gardens  most  of  the  year  and  the  fruit  crop  is  always  good. 

There  is  no  uncertainty  about  Archer  County  lands.  We  can  prove  to  you  that 
crops  are  sure  here;  that  markets  are  the  best;  that  climate  is  unexcelled  and  that 
farmers  can  make  good  money  every  season.  Taxes  are  low,  good  schools  and 
churches  abound  and  one  crop  often  pays  for  the  land. 

You  can’t  help  making  money  if  you  farm  this  land;  you  can’t  help  but  make 
money  on  the  increase  if  you  buy  it.  for  it’s  bound  to  be  worth  more  than  land  in 
the  corn  belt  states  pretty  soon.  Go  with  us  on  the  next  excursion  from  Kansas  City 
and  let  us  show  you  Archer  County.  You'll  never  regret  it.  Write  us  for  particu- 
lars about  this  land  and  our  next  excursion. 

J.  L.  PHELPS,  564  Sheidley  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


10,000  Silver  Teaspoons  Free 

We  want  to  add  10.000  new  subscribers  to  THE  GLEANER  subscription  list 
during  the  month  of  August.  This  should  be  an  easy  matter.  The  fact  that  we 
have  just  launched  the  great  Clearing  House  plan  for  selling  farm  products  direct 
to  the  consumer,  thereby  getting  the  farmers  a much  greater  price  for  their  farm 
products,  should  interest  every  farmer.  If  they  are  not  interested  in  this  great 
movement  FOR  THEIR  GOOD,  then  they  are  in  a rut  and  nothing  can  remove  them. 
Send  us  your  subscription  today.  We  will  send  you 

THE  GLEANER  ONE  YEAR  FOR  25  CENTS 

or  three  years  for  50  cents  and  will  make  you  a present  of  a handsome  silver  tea- 
spoon, Wild  Rose  pattern  with  French  Gray  finish  handle,  made  by  the  Oneida 
Community  of  Niagara  Falls,  New  York.  We  purchased  these  silver  spoons  In  very 
large  quantities  and  therefore  are  able  to  make  you  this  offer.  Remember  we  send 
them  prepaid  and  warrant  them  for  five  years  with  ordinary  usage.  If,  when  you 
receive  the  teaspoon  you  think  it  Is  not  worth  the  full  25  cents,  return  to  us  and 
we  will  refund  your  money. 

THE  GLEANER,  Michigan’s  Great  Monthly  Farm  Paper,  1308  Majestic  Building, 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


EVER  MAKE  A SCRAP  BOOK 

of  information  on  a subject  In  which  you  are  greatly  Interested?  We  offer  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  employ  spare  moments  to  advantage  in  compiling  a poultry  "reference 
bureau,"  which,  after  it  is  completed,  we  dare  say  you  would  not  sell  for  five  times  the 
original  cost.  As  long  as  they  last  we  shall  mail,  postage  fully  prepaid  by  us,  back  num- 
bers of  Farm-Poultry,  the  great  national  poultry  paper,  at  the  merely  nominal  price  of 

FIFTY  BOOKS  FOR  50  CENTS  (IF  TO  oj,) 

One  enthusiastic  customer  wrote:  “I  did  nothing  at  home  nights  and  to  and  from 

work  but  read  the  numbers  in  succession,  blue  penciling  the  interesting  articles.  Then 
I clipped  out  the  marked  articles.  These  clippings  were  sorted  into  such  departments  as 
‘Incubation,’  ‘Moisture,’  ‘Temperature.’  ‘Scratching  Sheds.’  ‘Burglar  Alarms,’  ‘Brooders, 
‘Feeding  Methods.'  etc.,  etc.  I have  no  trouble  in  finding  anything  in  a hurry;  have 
helped  friends  in  treating  sick  fowls,  built  coops  and  small  runs  for  chicks  in  short, 
have  a whole  poultry  reference  library  for  the  small  amount  expended.” 

“QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS” 

contained  In  60  of  these  back  numbers  alone  are  easily  worth  more  than  the  small  amount 
asked  We  know  that  you  will  feel  that  this  Is  one  of  the  most  satisfying  50  cent  Invest- 
ments you  ever  made.  Remember,  we  pay  the  postage.  Send  order  and  remittance  to 
FARM-POULTRY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Is  It  Spray  Injury? — Fruit  Notes. 

As  the  season  advances  it  becomes 
more  and  more  manifest  that  Arkan- 
sas has  apples — lots  of  them,  and  a 
prospect  of  fine  ones.  Trees  which 
earlier  in  the  season  (Ben  Davis) 
looked  only  moderately  promising,  are 
already  beginning  to  bend  under  their 
burden  of  fruit,  and  in  many  orchards 
unless  relieved  of  part  of  this  fruit, 
will  break  down  before  the  apples  are 
much  larger.  I have  already  come 
across  trees  “split  wide  open”  by  their 
load  of  apples,  when  the  fruit  was  not 
over  one-sixth  of  normal  size.  Some 
varieties  are  looking  after  their  own 
welfare  as  well  as  they  can,  and  have 
cast  off  barrels  and  barrels  of  apples. 

I saw  Lawyer  and  Stevenson  yester- 
day while  looking  through  some  or- 
chards, which  had  strewn  the  ground 
so  thickly  beneath  the  trees  that  the 
ground  was  almost  solidly  covered 
with  fruits  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Comparatively  few 
remainder  on  the  tree.  Other  ordinary 
varieties  as  a rule  are  carrying  their 
load.  Early  Harvest,  Maiden’s  Blush. 
Red  Astrachan,  are  bearing  great 
loads  of  apples,  and  of  course  will  be 
below  size — simply  too  many.  How 
much  better  for  the  tree  and  for  the 
grower,  and  for  the  buyer  to  have 
had  six  barrels  per  tree  of  fine  big 
apples,  instead  of  six  barrels  of  small 
apples.  How  much  better  to  sell 
(roughly  speaking),  2,500  to  3,000 
apples  for  $12.00,  than  10,000  or  12,000 
apples  for  the  same  price. 

Arkansas  (M.  B.  Twig),  Wine  Sap, 
Jonathan,  Seek-No-Further,  Rail’s 
(Janet),  Bellflower,  Grimes  and  others 
examined  have  never  been  so  loaded. 
Ben  Davis  are  carrying  a good  crop 
as  a rule.  Some  trees  only  a moder- 
ate crop,  but  many  are  overloaded. 
With  a good  crop  of  apples,  a good 
crop  of  peaches,  and  the  splendid 
prices  obtained  for  the  short  straw- 
berry crop,  Arkansas  fruit-growers 
are  certainly  to  be  congratulated,  and 
those  who  are  not  fruit-growers  as 
well.  Two  spots  recently  met  with 
serious  misfortune  in  the  way  of  hail, 
but  the  damage  while  severe,  was  very 
local.  The  last  hail  was  Sunday  night, 
June  9.  It  damaged  peaches  in  a few 
orchards  near  Springdale. 

Scab  has  started  to  some  extent  in 
unsprayed  orchards  during  the  past 
couple  of  weeks.  I have  seen  some 
very  scabby  apples.  On  the  whole, 
however,  scab  is  not  as  serious,  even 
in  unsprayed  orchards,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  had  the  early  spring 
conditions  been  more  favorable  for  its 
development.  For  similar  reasons 
there  is  very  little  codling-moth  dam- 
age as  a rule,  even  where  no  spray- 
ing had  been  done.  It  appears  as  if 
the  warm  weather  in  March  about 
flowering  time,  followed  by  sharp  cold 
April  8th  and  13th  and  otherwise  un- 
friendly conditions  subsequently,  put 
the  usual  spring  brood  of  this  pest  in 
permanent  cold-storage.  A few  are 
found  and  quite  a few  in  some  or- 
chards. The  few  larvae  found  June 
15th  were  about  half  grown.  The  pest 
seems  to  be  getting  busy  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  real  summer  warmth. 

Apples  in  many  orchards  are  show- 
ing more  or  less  of  russet  on  the  sur- 
face of  some  of  the  apples.  It  is 
worse  in  some  orchards  than  in  others. 


healed  russet  cracks,  etc.,  were  found 
In  all.  In  my  own  orchard  an  Ar- 
kansas tree  loft  unsprayed  this  spring 
afforded  all  the  variations  of  russet- 
ing  which  some  would  call  spray  in- 
jury. 

The  laterally  rough  russet  pointed 
apples  last  year  were  seen  in  orchards 
which  have  never  been  sprayed  and 
were  more  common  than  I have  ever 
known.  Inquiry  among  apple  packers 
further  confirmed  what  I had  myself 
learned. 

In  1906  there  was  a rather  sharp 
freeze  in  early  April.  The  present 
year  at  least  two  such  sharp  “nips,” 
and  my  observations  last  year  and  this 
as  well,  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
russeting  and  other  marks  of  a sim- 
ilar nature  or  origin  resulted  princi- 
pally from  freezes,  which  came  very 
near  killing  the  fruit.  I watched  for 
effects  subsequently,  and  as  was  fear- 
ed, the  smaller  apples,  about  the  size 
of  peas,  (on  Ben  Davis),  subsequently 
dropped  off  after  a yellowing  of  the 
stem  or  stalk.  A day  or  so  after  the 
freeze  hundreds  of  these  apples  were 
sectioned  and  the  ovules  were  seen 
to  be  brownish.  Larger  or  more  ad- 
vanced fruits  did  not  show  this  form 
of  injury  and  although  checked  in  de- 
velopment temporarily,  “stick”  on  and 
are  developing  into  a splendid  crop. 
But  on  almost  every  tree  there  are 
some  specimens  showing  “chapped” 
cheeks.  Some  specimens  are  knotty 
or  “dimpled”  without  visible  cause, 
while  some  specimens  show  brownish 
discoloration  of  the  flesh  and  incip- 
ient rot  beneath  the  depression.  So, 
while  there  is  danger  to  be  guarded 
against  in  spraying,  danger  of  injury 
to  the  skin  of  apples,  it  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  russeting  and  other  de- 
fects so  frequently  seen  the  present 
season  in  apple  orchards,  and  also 
common  last  year  in  Ozark  orchards. 

ERNEST  WALKER. 


Fayetteville,  Ark. 

^ ^ ^ 


THE  WESTERN  NURSERYMEN. 

The  July  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Western  Association  of  Nurserymen 
was  held  at  the  Coates  House  in  Kan- 
sas City,  July  10th  and  11th,  1907.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  a number  of 
representative  nurserymen  from  the 
field  covered  by  this  Association,  which 
takes  in  the  territory  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
from  Minnesota  to  Texas. 


One  of  the  features  in  the  way  of  en- 
tertainment was  a “Seeing  Kansas 
City”  trip  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
George  H.  Johnson  of  the  Kansas  City 
Nurseries.  Among  the  papers  which 
were  read  and  discussed  with  great  in- 
terest at  this  meeting,  were  the  fol- 
iowing: 

“Can  We  Look  for  Better  Prices  on 
Apple  Trees.”  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Stannard 
of  Topeka.  From  the  general  discus- 
sion on  this  subject,  it  was  made  clear 
that  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and 
other  added  care  and  expense  necessi- 
tated an  advance  in  the  price  as  long 
as  present  conditions  exist.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Truitt  read  a paper  entitled,  “Is  a 
Green  House  in  Connection  With  the 
Nursery  Profitable?” 

Mr.  A.  Willis  gave  an  interesting 
statement  of  what  he  saw  and  learned 
on  a recent  trip  to  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

"Is  the  Demand  for  Ornamental 
Stock  Growing  in  the  West?”  The  mul- 
tiplying homes  of  wealth  and  taste,  the 
increased  parking  of  cities,  ornamental 
spots  along  railways  and  public  build- 
ings was  deemed  an  affirmative  reply. 

"What  is  the  Outlook  for  Cherry  for 
the  Year  1908?”  Best  information  in- 
dicate a comparative  shortage. 


In  some  instances  there  are  evidences 
of  former  cracks  in  the  skin  of  fruits 
which  have  healed  over,  leaving  a 
russet  mark.  Again  some  apples  have 
been  seen  with  cracks  in  the  clean 
green  skin,  as  if  some  of  these  cold 
nights  had  caused  a sudden  contrac- 
tion of  the  outside  of  the  apple,  which 
being  greater  than  contraction  at  the 
core,  had  caused  a rupture  in  the 
skin.  I do  not  know  that  this  is  the 
true  explanation,  but  it  is  possible. 
Fortunately  there  seems  to  be  little 
of  such  cracking. 

Last  year  there  was  considerable  of 
the  “russeting”  seen  on  apples,  and 
even  many  specimens  with  a rough 
russet  pointed  development  of  one 
side  of  the  apple.  There  has  been  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  some  grow- 
ers to  attribute  these  marks  to  “spray 
injury.”  Of  course  there  is  spray  in- 
jury. It  may  result  under  several  dif- 
ferent causes,  but  it  Is  by  no  means 
the  fact  that  the  injury,  more  or  less 
prevalent  this  season  and  last,  is  due 
to  spraying.  If  It  occurred  only  in 
sprayed  orchards  that  would  seem 
quite  probably  the  cause.  Both  last 
year  and  this,  however,  I have  seen 
the  form  of  defects  mentioned  plen- 
tiful in  orchards  which  have  never 
been  sprayed.  Yesterday  the  writer 
examined  several  orchards  — some 
liquid-sprayed,  some  dust-sprayed, 
and  some  which  have  never  been 
sprayed  — and  russeted  apples,  and 
apples  with  various  defects  such  as, 


What  was  to  be  learned  at  the  last 
National  Convention.  "Good  papers,” 
“interesting  exhibits,”  and  "the  best 
men  on  earth,”  were  some  expressions 
from  attendants. 

"Should  Nurserymen  Catalogue  the 
Spencer  Seedless  Apple?”  Opinions 
of  the  Association  was  that  this  apple 
is  comparatively  valueless  and  should 
not  be  offered  to  the  public  as  a fruit 
of  merit. 

Can  Nurserymen  Handle  Forest  Tree 
Seedlings  with  Safety  the  Latter  Part 
of  September?”  Experience  in  this 
line  was  that  frosts  should  check 
growth,  circulation  cease  and  that  trees 
should  have  entered  a dormant  state 
to  move  with  best  results.  Advice  was 
against  too  early  handling. 

“What  is  the  Best  Material  to  Use 
for  the  money  Expended  for  Packing 
and  Storing  Trees?”  W.  P.  Stark  gave 
the  experience  and  opinion  of  many 
nurserymen  and  in  an  exhaustive  way 
made  clear  that  one  of  the  important 
questions  of  the  future  to  the  nur- 
serymen was  the  procuring  of  suitable 
packing  material. 

"Is  a Nurserymen  a Horticulturist?” 
elicited  a lively  discussion  and  a gen- 
eral admission  and  resolve  that  nur- 
serymen should  and  would  give  horti- 
cultural work  and  associations  a great- 
er support. 

“Would  the  Dipping  of  Cions  or 
Grafts  Before  or  After  Being  Made  in- 
to Soluble  Oil  Affect  their  Growth?” 
This  question  left  for  experimental  so- 
lution. 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  Bopeman,  the 
members  of  the  association  were  urged 
to  write  letters  to  Mr.  Lopeman  recom- 
mending a modified  law  for  the  state 
of  Oklahoma  along  the  lines  of  the  re- 
cent Kansas  enactment. 

The  meetings  were  full  of  life  and 
spirit  from  beginning  to  end  character- 
izing it  as  one  of.  if  not  the  best  semi- 
annual meeting  pver  held  by  the  Asso- 
ation.  The  papers  and  discussions 


A HANDSOME  CONCRETE-BLOCK  HOUSE 


No.  150.  Complete  Plans  and  Specifications  for  $20.00. 


The  home  which  we  illustrate  this 
issue  is  designed  primarily  for  a farm 
house,  but  with  a few  changes  would 
make  an  ideal  city  residence.  The 
simple  outline  is  given  a substantial 
and  rich  effect  by  the  commodious 
.porch  and  with  its  heavy  pillars  and 
the  wide  over-hanging  eaves  cornice. 

The  first  impression  would  make  our 
readers  estimate  this  house  to  cost 
$4,000,  but  a careful  study  of  ma- 
terial, size  and  arrangement  will  show 
that  it  can  be  built  for  $2,250  by  con- 
tract labor  and  considerable  less  if 
the  blocks  are  made  by  the  owner. 
Before  deciding  upon  any  plan  we 
would  advise  our  readers  to  study 
carefully  houses  made  of  concrete 
blocks  and  the  price  at  which  a ma- 
chine for  making  same  can  be  bought. 

In  planning  this  home  particular 


TOT  ft’.  1 


attention  has  been  paid  to  eliminate 
those  features  which  while  materially 
increasing  the  cost,  do  not  add  to  the 
utility  of  the  home. 

The  living  room  opens  directly  to 
the  porch  and  is  connected  with  the 
dining  room  by  a column  arch.  A fine 
large  kitchen  with  pantry  and  entry 
which  is  also  used  as  a wash  room, 
are  provided  on  this  floor.  The  cellar 
stairs  open  from  the  passage  between 
the  kitchen  and  dining  room  and  the 
stairs  to  second  floor  are  just  above. 
The  second  floor  has  two  good  cham- 
bers and  a large  back  room  which 
is  used  as  a men’s  room  or  could  be 
divided  into  two  chambers.  One  or 
more  rooms  could  be  finished  in  the 
attic  if  needed. 

All  of  those  readers  who  have  not 
already  done  so  should  send  for  a 
copy  of  the  book,  Twentieth  Century 
Cottages  which  shows  a number  of 
views  and  complete  floor  plans  of 
moderate  priced  houses.  This  will  be 
sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps.  Address  all  letters  to  the 
Home  Building  Department,  care  The 
Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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Thisisthe  price  of  a genuine  “JONES”  5 ton,  Steel  Truss  Lever 
Wagon  Scale  with  a 14  x8ft.  platform,  furnished  with  heavy  sub- 
stantial beam  box,  Complex  beam  fur  use  without,  weights,  de- 
livered to  your  station.  We  sell  these  scales  on  long  time  and 
easy  payments.  We  guarantee  them  in  every  way,  and  warrant 
for  ten  years.  We  make  all  sizes  of  scales,  and  have  other  bar- 
gains. We  will  send  FREE  ful  1 information  on  application. 
Remember  the  address  and  write  early  to 

“JONES  He  Pays  The  Freight”, 

Drawer  39  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


\ r>  f O C C Nettleton  Box  & Lumber  Co 

Ar  1 LH  DUACJ  703  Dwight  Bldg 

Manufactured  from  Gum  or  Cottonwood  Lumber.  Carload  lots  KflUSflS  City,  MiSSOUfi 


were  considered  very  valuable  and  it 
is  regretted  that  a stenographic  record 
could  not  be  made  for  the  benefit  of 
those  unable  to  be  present. 

A resolution  was  presented  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Hill  and  unanimously  adopted, 
instructing  the  secretary  of  the  West- 
ern Association  to  co-operate  with  Mr. 
William  Pitkin  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, urging  the  importance  of 
prompt  action  in  the  matter  of  testing 
the  proposed  South  Dakota  Nursery 
Law. 

The  death  of  Col.  U.  B.  Pearsall  was 
reported  to  the  Association  and  reso- 
lutions of  respect  were  presented  by  a 
committee  and  unanimously  adopted. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
Mr.  George  H.  Johnson  of  the  Kansas 
City  Nurseries,  as  well  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Coates  House,  for  the 
courteous  treatment  accorded  the 
guests  while  in  the  city. 

It  was  urged  that  every  member  use 
his  influence  toward  increasing  mem- 
bership in  the  Association,  thereby 
placing  the  organization  in  a position 


Fastest  Growing  Nurseries 

IN  ILLINOIS 

An  immense  stock  for  Fall  and  Spring  delivery.  All  of 
our  Fruit  Trees  are  propagated  from  Best  Bearing  Trees 
and  are  growing  on  the  Best  Nursery  Land  in  the  state. 
Get  our  prices  before  buying  elsewhere.  Nurseries  at 
Carrollton  and  Jerseyville,  111. 

JOHN  A.  CANNEDY,  N.  & O.  CO. 
Carrollton,  III. 


to  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  entire 
membership.  Any  nurseryman  in  good 
standing  in  the  territory  mentioned 
above,  is  eligible,  and  application 
should  be  made  to  the  secretary,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Holman,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

The  annual  membership  fee  is  $3.00, 
which  should  be  paid  on  the  1st  of 
July  in  each  year.  The  next  meeting 
of  the  Western  Association  of  Nur- 
serymen will  be  held  at  the  Coates 
House  in  Kansas  City  during  the  month 
of  December,  and  dates  of  the  meet- 
ing will  be  announced  later. 
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HOME  TALK 

Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby 

Address  all  Communications  to  “Home  Editor”  The  Fruit-Grower 


My  Flower  Garden. 

I have  spent  the  entire  forenoon  in 
my  flower  garden,  and  now,  when  I 
ought  to  be  attending  to  my  neglected 
household  tasks,  I feel  much  more 
like  sitting  on  the  porch  and  talking 
flowers  to  “Fruit-Grower”  friends. 
Why  shouldn’t  I listen  to  inclination? 
There'll  be  the  same  old  household 
tasks  after  I’m  buried,  and  always 
there  will  be  plenty  of  women  who 
prefer  the  kitchen  to  the  flower  gar- 
den. 

Country  women  do  not  realize  the 
joy  of  having  plenty  of  space  for 
flowers,  as  they  would  if  con  lined  to 
a city  lot  for  a season.  I know  that 
from  experience.  When  I lived  on  a 
farm,  I raised  very  few  flowers.  I 
imagined  I did  not  have  time.  Now,  I 
know  that  I might  have  left  the  vege- 
table garden  for  the  men  to  care  for, 
at  least  a part  of  the  time,  and  that  I 
should  have  done  so,  had  I learned  to 
love  flowers  enough  to  work  for 
them. 

Jack  and  T now  have  three  lots, 
each  measuring  fifty-six  by  one  hun- 
dred and  lilty-four  feet.  The  entire 
place  is  bordered  by  flower  beds,  the 
batk  yard  is  laid  out  in  a formal 
flower  garden,  and  there  are  three 
fine  flower  beds  among  the  trees  on 
the  lawn.  If  you  could  see  my  flow- 
ers, this  summer,  you  would  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  wise  to  neglect 
hosehold  tasks  during  the  few 

months  when  it  is  pleasant  to  be  out 
of  doors,  anJ  spend  the  time  .thus 
gained  in  working  among  the  flowers. 
This  has  been  an  unusually  cold 

spring,  yet  one  would  hardly  believe 
it  to  look  at  my  garden. 

Last  fall,  I decided  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  perennials,  and  this  year 
I’ve  decided  to  redouble  my  exertions 
along  that  line,  for  I’m  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results  of  last  year's 
work.  Every  farmer’s  wife  can  have 
perennials  if  she  really  wants  them, 
and  she  is  sure  to  want  them  when 
once  she  has  been  educated  up  to 
them.  But  she  must  work  for  them 
and  love  them  if  she  hopes  to  get  any 
real  satisfaction  out  of  them.  I feel 
closely  related  to  all  my  flowers,  and 
when  I lose  a plant  it  is  like  losing 
a good  friend.  I like  to  think  that  is 
the  reason  why  I have  such  good  luck 
with  them.  It  is  a fact  that  I seldom 
lose  a plant,  no  matter  what  time  of 
the  day  or  year  I transplant  it.  My 
neighbors  call  it  luck;  I think  it  is 
something  more  than  that. 

But  I started  to  tell  you  about  my 
perennials,  for  I’m  sure  some  of  you 
will  want  a garden  just  like  mine. 
Late  last  July  I had  ' a trench  dug 
across  one  side  of  our  place — one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  long.  It 
is  straight  along  the  back  edge,  and 
irregular  in  front,  being  two  and  a 
half  feet  wide  in  the  narrowest  points 
and  a little  over  five  feet  wide  on  the 
widest  parts  of  the  curve.  Of  course, 
the  shape  is  merely  a matter  of  taste. 
The  depth  of  the  trench  is  of  greater 
importance.  I had  mine  dug  about 
two  and  a half  feet  deep,  and,  as  the 
soil  had  never  been  cultivated,  I had 
it  all  wheeled  to  a low  place  on  the 
lawn,  and  left  myself  free  to  fill  the 
trench  with  material  I believed  would 
be  better  adapted  to  floriculture. 
First,  I put  in  partially  rotted  manure 
until  the  trench  was  half  full.  This 
was  allowed  to  stand  for  a few 
weeks,  being  watered  frequently  until 
pretty  well  packed;  then  the  trench 
was  filled  to  the  top  with  good  gar- 
den soil.  By  the  twentieth  of  Septem- 
ber, the  soil  had  sunken  a little  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground;  then,  I put 
on  a top  layer  consisting  of  one  part 
sand  to  five  parts  each  of  garden  soil 
and  well  rotted  manure  in  equal  pro- 
portions. I piled  this  up  more  than  a 
foot  above  the  level  of  the  lawn  and 
then  set  out  my  plants;  but  if  I had  it 
to  do  again,  I should  make  it  at  least 
six  inches  higher,  for  the  dirt  settles 
surprisingly  during  the  winter 
months. 

I planted  peonies,  hollyhocks,  phlox 
monards,  iris,  canterbury  bells,  del- 
phiniums, oriental  poppies,  foxglove, 
platycodon,  and  several  hardy  lilies. 
I have  golden  glow  and  flowering 
beans  along  a fence  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  a dozen  hardy  roses 
are  growing  in  a sunny  corner  by 
themselves.  I also  found  space  for 
a fine  bed  of  pansies  and  a long  line 
of  sweet  peas.  The  three  large  beds 


on  the  lawn  contain  cannas,  dark  red 
geraniums  and  asters,  one  variety  be- 
ing given  to  each  bed.  Nasturtiums 
grow  along  the  front  of  the  house, 
climbing  nearly  to  the  porch  railing. 

I set  my  perennials  nearly  three 
feet  apart,  so  as  to  alow  them  room 
to  expand.  I want  them  to  be  just 
close  enough  together  to  shade  every 
part  of  the  ground,  thus  keeping  the 
weeds  down,  and  preserving  the 
moisture.  This  season,  I have  filled 
the  spaces  between  them  with  annu- 
as — verbenas,  daisies,  bachelor  but- 
tons, sweet  alyssum,  petunias,  pop- 
pies, balsam,  annual  marrow,  and 
marigolds  being  stuck  into  every 
open  space.  There  is  another  bed 
partly  filled  with  perennials,  but  it 
was  not  made  like  that  just  described, 
and  the  plants  do  not  look  as  thrifty. 
I expect  to  take  them  up  this  fall, 
and  make  their  bed  all  over.  In  the 
formal  garden  back  of  the  house,  I 
have  phlox,  drummondi,  scarlet  sage, 
crimson  flax,  centaurea,  stocks,  zin- 
nias, amaranthus,  adonis,  arctotis, 
dahlias,  gladiolas,  geraniums,  gaillar- 
dia,  godetice,  double  petunias,  snap- 
dragon, lobelia,  carnations,  fuchsias, 
heliotrops,  lantana,  and  larkspur. 
Many  of  the  annuals  were  started  in 
the  house,  early  in  April,  and  began 
blooming  before  those  planted  in  the 
garden  were  ready  for  transplanting. 

My  newest  plan  is  to  raise  perenni- 
als from  seed,  and  if  I succeed  as  well 
as  I hope  to,  I’ll  tell  you  about  it, 
later  on. 

RUTH  MOTHERBY. 

^ ^ ^ 

A.  Home-Maker’s  Note-Book. — II. 

How  I should  hate  to  be  advertised 
before  the  world  as  an  abused  wo- 
man! And  it  would  not  be  altogether 
because  of  the  discomfort  caused  by 
the  abuse.  The  inherent  contempt  I 
have  always  felt  for  those  who  would 
allow  themselves  to  be  abused  would 
be  poured  upon  myself  most  lavishly, 
and  that  would  bring  me  more  real 
suffering  than  could  any  physical  nurt 
or  any  insult  offered  by  another.  I 
simply  could  not  advertise  myself  as 
the  sort  of  woman  whom  anyone 
would  dare  abuse. 

This  may  sound  very  unchristian  to 
some  good  people,  unless  they  think, 
as  I do,  that  the  soul  which  does  not 
rise  above  abuse  offers  an  insult  to 
God. 

It  is  customary  to  say  “poor  soul,” 
but  does  anyone  really  believe  that 
one  person  is  born  with  a poor  soul, 
while  another  if  favored  by  the  Al- 
mighty with  a soul  of  better  quality? 
If  all  souls  come  from  God,  as  we  are 
taught,  we  must  believe  that  one  Is  as 
good  as  another.  It  may  be  unfortun- 
ate in  its  housing,  but  that  is  a mat- 
ter for  which  we  are  in  a large  meas- 
ure responsible,  according  to  my  way 
of  thinking.  Anyhow,  no  one  Is  go- 
ing to  call  me  “poor  soul”  the  second 
time,  unless  he  gets  out  of  my  hear- 
ing! And  no  one  shall  ever  insinuate 
that  I could  be  abused.  There  is  not 
a soul  in  the  universe  enough  strong- 
er than  mine  to  dare  attempt  it.  I 
am  not  abused— never  have  been — 
never  shall  be.  I realize  that  other 
souls  have  all  they  can  do  to  work 
out  their  own  destiny,  without  making 
or  marring  mine,  and  this  realization 
is  a great  aid  to  good  nature,  as  well 
as  a great  assistance  in  helping  me  to 
overcome  a tendency  to  find  fault, 
■which  somewhat  spoiled  my  youth. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  fault  when 
one  begins  to  accept  the  doctrine  that 
each  is  responsible  for  his  own  en- 
vironment. Of  course,  one  may  still 
find  fault  with  the  world  in  general, 
but  the  inclination  to  do  so  becomes 
faint  when  Self  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  question. 

The  word,  Self,  reminds  me  of  a 
rather  disgraceful  scene  that  took 
place  in  our  home  today — and  I was 
star  actor.  For  several  days  I have 
been  somewhat  depressed,  but,  as  Is 
quite  usual  in  such  cases,  I did  not 
take  my  physical  condition  into  ac- 
count as  the  real  cause  of  my  woes. 
Instead,  it  seemed  to  me  that  every- 
one in  general,  and  Elimelech  In  par- 
ticular, was  bent  upon  making  me  un- 
happy. I can  see  it,  now,  as  I might 
have  seen  it  in  the  beginning,  if  only 
something  had  happened  to  set  me 
straight. 

Today,  without  really  meaning  it, 
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Simpson -Eddystone 

Solid  Blacks 

The  standard  material  for  mourn- 
ing dresses  — standard  of  quality 
for  over  60  years.  Color  will  not 
fade  from  sunlight,  perspiration  or 
washing. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Simpson- 
Eddy stone  Solid  Blacks. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia, 


Big  Money  for  Agents 


If  you  understand  the  Real  Estate  business  or  the  irrigated 
Land  business,  we  will  make  you  a most  liberal  proposition;  one 
that  will  net  you  handsome  returns  for  your  labor.  We  will  fur- 
nish you  full  information,  send  you  all  circular  and  descriptive 
matter  and  post  you  thoroughly  on  the  proposition. 

We  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising,  and  are 
receiving  inquiries  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  These  inquiries, 
as  fast  as  they  come  in,  will  be  turned  over  to  you  if  you  are  our 
agent  in  that  particular  territory.  All  you  then  have  to  do  is  to 
call  on  the  prospective  buyer,  show  him  our  proposition  and  close 
the  deal. 

Furthermore,  we  will  assist  you  in  every  way  from  this  office 
by  sending  these  prospective  buyers  all  such  literature  as  we  may 
have.  You  will  have  nice  clean  work,  but  will  have  to  apply  your 
best  efforts  and  judgment. 

On  another  page  of  this  publication,  you  will  find  our  big  ad- 
vertisement, which,  in  a way,  explains  itself.  As  we  want  only  one 
good  agent  in  each  county,  and  as  we  give  exclusive  territory,  if 
you  are  open  for  a proposition  and  want  to  make  money,  we  would 
suggest  that  you  send  in  your  application  at  once.  We  will  then 
send  you  full  information  and  assign  you  to  some  exclusive  terri- 
tory. 

Do  not  answer  this  advertisement  unless  you  are  willing  to 
work.  Address 

The  Northwestern  Land  & Trust  Company 

536  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Grand  Ronde  Valley,  Oregon 

ORCHARD — FARM — STOCK  and  TIMBER  LANDS — Union  County,  305  miles  east 
of  Portland.  Rich  black  soil,  lays  perfect;  raises  enormous  crops  of  Winter  Apples, 
wheat,  timothy,  clover,  alfalfa,  and  sugar  beets.  Thousands  of  acres  of  fine  orchards. 
Best  wheat  land  on  earth;  no  failures;  ideal  climate;  best  of  water.  Lands  yet  low 
in  price.  Write  today  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  price  list,  maps,  etc.  We  are 
farmers  and  fruit-growers — live  on  our  orchard.  Write  today. 

WILSON  & WILSON,  Office  in  Foley  Block,  LA  GRANDE,  OREGON 
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I-M- 

EEDS  TO 


INCREASES  CAPACITY 

ADDS  PROFITS 


IT 


FEEDS  THE  HAY 
SAVES  LABOR 
ADDS  PROFITS 

PLUNGER  REBOUND 
CONDENSING  HOPPER 
AUTOMATIC  BLOCK  DROPPER 


Freight  Prepaid  and  shipped  on  thirty  days  free  trial.  No  advance  payment,  no  charge 
for  the  use  of  the  machine,  a free  loan  of  the  machine  for  one  month.  We  want  you  to  test  I TT 
on  your  own  farm,  in  your  own  way.  Try  ITT  for  STRENGTH;  try  ITT  for  DURABILITY; 
try  ITT  for  CAPACITY  ;try  ITT  for  thirty  days,  an  then  notify  us  of  your  acceptance  or  refusal, 
if  ITT  has  proven  satisfactory  you  get  ITT  at  dealers  price.  Sold  on  time,  the  machine  will 
scon  pay  for  itself,  for  there  is  a good  profit  when  baling  with  an  l-M  - ITT. 

I - M - ITT  HAY  PRESS  COMPANY,  Box  No. 7492,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


I made  some  derogatory  remark 

about  Elimelech’s  mother,  and  then 
challenged  him  to  deny  it  if  he  could. 
Strange,  wasn’t  it,  when  I love  my 
husband,  and  his  mother,  too,  for  that 
matter.  Elimelech  answered,  very 

properly,  that  it  would  not  be  right 
or  honorable  to  discuss  his  mother’s 
faults — even  though  he  were  willing 
to  admit  that  she  had  any,  which  he 
was  not.  And  then — I’m  ashamed  to 
write  it,  but  I need  to  see  it  in  black 
and  white — then  I fell  into  a rage, 
and  became  ridiculous,  as  anyone  does 
who  descends  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

“And  so,”  I said,  angrily,  "I  am  ac- 
cused of  being  dishonorable,  and  by 
my  own  husband.  How  could  you 
have  been  so  lacking  in  good  sense  as 
to  choose  a dishonorable  woman  for 
your  wife.” 

Oh.  it  was  such  a miserably  silly 
speech!  What  an  exhibition  I did 
make  of  myself!  And  it  does  not 
comfort  me  at  all  to  know  that  other 
women,  even  wiser  than  myself,  have 
gone  and  done  likewise!  My  hus- 
band’s look  of  amazement  brought 
me  to  my  senses,  and  I ran  to  my 
room  and  locked  myself  in,  that  I 
might  be  alone  until  I had  gained 
self-control.  What  surprises  me,  now, 
is  that  I had  not  gone  away  by  my- 
self when  I felt  the  attack  coming 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

NO  POSITION,  NO  PAY 

Largest  and  Best  Equipped  School  In  the 
West,  4 teachers  of  railroad  experience. 
Students  employed  on  42  roads.  Positions 
secured,  or  tuition  refunded.  Car  fare  paid. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

CHILLICOTHE  TELEGRAPHY  COLLEGE, 
255  Normal  At©.,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 


Stutzman’s  FREVAP*RATORSND 

Prloee  from  fS.50  up.  You 
can  aave  all  your  fruit,  ber- 
rlee,  aweet  corn,  ate.,  and 
have  a flrat-claaa  kitchen 
safe  for  keeping  plee,  cakea, 
etc.,  when  not  In  uae  for 
drying;  26  year*’  experi- 
ence. No  gueea  work,  but 
practically  the  beat  on  the 
market. 

D.  STUTZMAN,  LI  GOME  R,  INDIANA 
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PECAN  TREES 

Bearing.  Budded  and  Grafted.  Gold 
i Medal.  St.  louis  1904.  Write  for  3d 
edition  of  “The  Pecan  Tree.  How  to 
Plant.  Grow  and  Buy  It.”  also  fori 
THEG.  M.  BACON  PECAN  I pricelist 
CO..  Inc..  DEWITT,  G A.  | A 


on.  It  would  have  prevented  such 
great  loss  of  self-respect,  and  Elime- 
lech would  not  have  witnessed  my 
silly  exhibition  of  temper. 

There  are  few  home-keepers  who 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Page 
Fifteen 


Sousa’s  Band 
On  your  porch 

You  needn’t  go  to  town  to 
hear  Sousa,  Pryor,  or  any  of  the 
great  bands  or  orchestras.  The 
Victor  brings  them  right  to  you 
— in  your  own  home — for  your 
family  and  friends  to  enjoy. 

No  other  talking  machine  has 
the  clear,  full,  true,  natural  tone. 

VICTOR 

is  the  best.  It  costs  no  more, 

and  your  nearest  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  sell  the  Victor  on  the  easy 
payment  plan. 

$ioto$ioo.  Ask  your  dealer, 
or  write  to  us. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co 

Box  66  Camden  N J 


MORE  AND  BETTER  CIDER 


r from  less  apples  and  more  juice 
from  less  grapes  are  produced 
with  our  presses  than  with  any 
other  press  made.  The  extra 
yield  of  juice  soon  pays 
for  the  press.  A 

HYDRAULIC  >RESS 

for  custom  work  in  your 
locality  will  prove  a 
money-maker.  Various 
sizes,  hand  or  power.  25 
to  600  barrels  per  day. 

Presses  for  all  purposes. 

Uso  Steam  Evaporators, 

Apple-butter  Cookers,  etc. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 

© Catalog  FREE. 


THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
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Just  the  Thing  for 

WATER  SUPPLY 

No  water  rent,  yet  all  the 
city  conveniences;  pumps 
water  for  irrigation  or 
any  other  water  supply, 
without  cost.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

J.  M.  KLINE,  Beavertown,  P a 


Wedding 


INVITATIONS 

Announcements,  Etc. 
100,  In  script  letter- 
ing, newest  style  of 
paper.  Including  two  sets  of  envelopes, 
|S. SO.  100  Visiting  Cards,  7Sc.  Samples 
upon  request. 

American  Printing  Company 

7th  and  Charles  St.  Joseph,  Me. 


DON’T  DELAY 

Send  at  once  for  our  new  descriptive 
catalogue  and  price  list,  free  to  appli- 
cants. 200  acres  in  nursery,  over  800 
varieties  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants.  Address 

H.  J.  Weber  & Sons  Nursery  Co. 
Nursery,  Missouri 


RURAL  BOOKS 

Send  for  description  of  book  for 
farmers,  gardeners,  florists,  archi- 
tects, stoekralsers,  fruit-growers,  ar- 
tisans, housekeepers  and  sportsmen. 
Sent  free.  Address 

The  Kansas  Farmer  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


WANTED 
Fruit  &■  Vegetables 

Associations  and  Individuals  who  have 
shipped  us  are  well  pleased  and  made  mon- 
ey by  it.  Write  us  what  you  have  now  or 
will  have  to  offer  In  car  lots  or  less. 

BRUSH  & SON,  Pipestone,  Minnesota 


4,000,000  PEACH  TREES 

JUNE  BUDS  A SPECIALTY.  S 
No  agents  traveled,  but  sell  direct  to 
planters  at  wholesale  prices.  Absolutely  free 
from  disease  and  true  to  name.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices  before  plaolng  your 
order  elsewhere.  We  guarantee  our  stock 
true  to  name.  Largest  Peach  Nursery  In 
world;  Address. 

J.  O.  HALE,  WINCHESTER,  TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries. 


do  not  suffer  from  nerve  depression 
occasionally.  But  too  many  of  us  al- 
low the  nerve  storm  to  gather,  as  I 
did  today,  until  it  reaches  a climax, 
and  scatters  itself  either  in  tears  or 
in  a tempest  of  words  that  should 
never  be  spoken.  There  is  really  no 
reason  why  these  nerve  storms  should 
ever  reach  a climax,  if  only  we 
would  use  common  sense  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  turn  the  nervous  forces 
into  a different  channel.  One  of  the 
best  of  remedies  is  to  let  the  work  go, 
for  a day,  and  get  away  into  new 
scenes.  The  family  will,  if  given  a 
choice,  be  quick  to  vote  for  an  untidy 
house  in  preference  to  a cross  house- 
keeper. The  next  best  remedy  is  to 
spend  every  available  minute  alone 
in  one’s  own  room  until  perfect  self- 
control  has  been  attained.  When  I 
shut  myself  up  with  that  intention, 
and  give  myself  a good  mental  shak- 
ing up,  I always  come  out  feeling  bet- 
ter. 

My  greatest  trouble  lies  in  not  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  gathering  storm 
until  it  has  become  bad  enough  to 
blind  me,  and  then  my  family  is 
obliged  to  bear  a large  part  of  the 
discomfort.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  fam- 
ily. In  the  language  of  Roosevelt,  it 
is  not  a square  deal. 

NAOMI  ST.  JOHN. 

^ 

The  Social  Hour. 

I should  like  to  tell  “Ex-School- 
ma’am,”  what  I do  to  make  a little 
money  for  myself.  I,  too,  am  a far- 
mer’s wife  and,  as  we  have  a large 
family,  with  one  boy  an  invalid,  I 
feel  the  need  of  helping  out.  We  live 
near  a good  market  town,  so  I de- 
termined to  try  gardening.  Last  year, 
I purchased  peas — three  different  va- 
rieties, so  as  to  have  them  come  on 
at  different  times.  I selected  the 
“John  A.  Salza,”  the  “Scorcher”  and 
the  “Alaska.”  The  children  helped 
me  plant  and  care  for  them,  and  they 
did  well.  We  sold  the  first  crop  for 
two  dollars  a bushel,  and  from  the 
entire  crop  I sold  over  thirty-three 
dollar’s  worth,  besides  having  all  we 
could  use  at  home.  I have  planted 
more,  this  year,  and  I am  also  raising 
radishes,  beets  and  beans  for  market. 
I shall  plant  some  of  the  wax  beans 
in  July,  for  they  make  a fine  late 
crop,  comling  on  at  a time  when  they 
bring  a good  price.  Perhaps  my  ex- 
perience will  help  some  one  else. 

MRS.  S.  R. 

Mo.  Valley,  la. 
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I was  prejudiced  against  bread  ma- 
chines, but  one  day  my  husband 
brought  me  one  as  a present,  and  per- 
suaded me  to  try  it.  I have  found 
it  a great  labor  saver,  even  greater 
than  a washing  machine,  and  now  I 
hardly  know  how  I could  get  along 
without  it.  By  its  use  both  my  young 
daughters  and  my  husband  have  been 
able  to  make  excellent  bread,  at  a 
time  when  I could  not  do  it,  myself. 
It  is  easy  to  operate  one  of  these  ma- 
chines, and  they  are  very  cleanly  as 
the  'hands  do  not  come  into  contact 
with  flour  or  dough  until  the  loaves 
are  ready  to  be  put  into  the  pans  for 
baking.  Directions  for  making  bread 
come  with  the  machines,  and  they  are 
so  simple  that  anyone  can  follow 
them.  All  that  is  required  is  to  put 
the  liquid,  either  water  or  milk,  into 
the  mixer,  which  is  a strong  pail,  then 
add  three  times  the  bulk  of  flour. 
Put  in  the  stirring  rod,  attach  the 
handle,  and  turn  it  for  three  minutes; 
then  put  on  the  cover  and  set  it  aside 
to  raise.  After  it  has  become  suffi- 
ciently light,  it  may  be  made  into 
loaves,  at  once,  or  the  handle  may  be 
turned  for  one  minute,  and  the  dough 
left  to  raise  again.  Simple,  isn’t  it? 
I can  confidently  recommend  it  to  my 
overworked  sisters  who  find  bread- 
making one  of  their  most  tiresome 
tasks. 

MRS.  G.  W.  MCLAREN. 

Summerland,  B.  C. 

4- 

I want  to  tell  you  how  a kitchen 
cabinet  helped  me  solve  my  problem 
as  to  how  I was  to  get  along  without 
a pantry  which  had  become  as  the 
apple  of  my  eye.  It  was  quite  a large 
pantry — so  large  that  I could  go  into 
it,  with  a pitcher  of  water  and  one 
of  milk,  on  baking  day,  and  prepare 
all  my  baking  ready  for  the  oven,  for 
everything  was  most  conveniently  ar- 
ranged. But  it  chanced  that  two  lit- 
tle children  were  left  homeless  by  the 
death  of  both  parents,  and  we  felt  as 
if  we  must  take  them  In.  But  we  had 
no  place  for  an  extra  bed,  unless  we 
utilized  the  pantry — and  that  is  what 
we  decided  upon.  We  removed  part 
of  one  of  the  walls,  making  an  alcove 


that  answered  the  purpose  very  well. 
Then  came  the  question  "How  man- 
age without  the  pantry?”  A kitchen 
cabinet  answered  the  question.  If 
you  have  never  seen  one,  make  it 
your  business  to  study  kitchen  cabi- 
nets next  time  you  go  to  the  city. 
These  cabinets  have  a place  for  every- 
thing required  in  cooking.  You  can 
open  it  up,  at  any  time,  and  go  to 
work,  assured  that  everything  needed 
is  right  there.  You  do  not  have  to  run 
all  over  the  house  in  search  of  things. 
There  is  no  getting  ready  before 
starting  a meal.  A kitchen  cabinet 
pays  for  itself  many  times  over  in 
the  steps  it  saves.  It  takes  up  about 
as  much  space  as  a kitchen  safe,  and 
will  last  for  years  if  properly  cared 
for.  I really  believe  a woman  must 
have  helped  invent  it,  for  no  one  but 
an  experienced  housekeeper  could 
have  made  St  so  handy. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  LEEDS. 

Hamlet,  O. 

% 

Dear  Ex-Schoolma’am,  I think  the 
secret  of  success  in  making  money  is 
to  do  anything  you  undertake  a little 
bit  better  than  others  do.  There  is  a 
great  demand  in  the  cities  for  pure 
food  product — pure  honey,  pure  maple 
sugar,  pure  preserves,  or  canned 
goods.  People  are  learning  that  near- 
ly everything  we  get  is  adulterated, 
and  that  pure  food  means  good  health. 
Apples,  here,  sell  for  five  cents  a 
piece,  yet  the  farmer  cannot  get  two 
dollars  a barrel  for  them.  Of  course, 
the  remedy  is  for  the  farmer  to  estab- 
lish direct  communication  with  the 
consumer.  The  time  will  come  when 
the  farmer  will  learn  a lesson  from 
the  unions,  and  the  trusts;  then  there 
will  be  a farmer’s  trust,  and  the  mid- 
dlemen will  look  elsewhere  for  a liv- 
ing. But  that  won’t  help  you,  just 
now.  Haven't  you  some  special  tal- 
ent? Perhaps  you  embroider  beauti- 
fully, or  make  nice  lace,  or  paint. 
There  is  always  a market  for  pretty 
things  that  are  done  extra  well.  This 
year,  I sent  to  an  eastern  photog- 
rapher for  photographs  of  beautiful 
views.  I colored  them  with  water 
colors,  mounted  them,  and  placed 
them  on  sale  at  a stationery  shop.  I 
have  sold  quite  a large  number  of 
them,  and  am  at  work  on  more.  I am 
not  an  artist,  but  I love  color,  and 
work  carefully,  and  the  results  are 
really  very  good.  If  I embroidered 
well,  I should  try  to<  sell  embroidered 
waists,  collars,  etc.,  for  in  towns 
where  there  are  well-to-do  people 
there  is  always  a call  for  hand  work. 
Sometimes  dressmakers  are  glad  to 
put  such  work  out  where  they  know 
it  will  be  well  done.  If  you  sew  well, 
you  might  get  opportunities  through 
the  large  stores  to  hem  table  linen. 
There  are  wealthy  women  who  have 
difficulty  in  getting  such  work  done 
satisfactorily,  and  I’ve  often  wondered 
why  the  large  stores  did  not  keep 
some  one  to  do  the  work  for  their 
wealthy  customers.  I should  like  to 
offer  a suggestion  that  you  would 
find  helpful,  for  I appreciate  your  po- 
sition exactly.  I used  to  live  on  a 
farm,  myself,  and  there  was  a mort- 
gage that  ate  up  all  the  “trimmin’s.” 

M.  G.  T. 

% 

Not  every  housekeeper  realizes  how 
handy  it  is  to  have  a box  full  of  fire- 
lighters within  reach.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  when  one  lives  where  kindling 
wood  is  scarce,  as  it  is  here.  We  are 
as  careful  to  keep  ourselves  supplied 
with  material  for  making  firelighters 
as  we  are  to  see  that  the  sugar  barrel 
does  not  get  entirely  empty:  This  is 

the  way  we  make  our  lighters:  Melt 

one  pint  of  tar  with  a pound  and  a 
half  of  resin,  then  set  it  away  from 
the  fire  and,  as  it  cools,  add  half  a 
gill  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  stir 
in  as  much  charcoal  and  sawdust  as 
will  make  a dry  paste.  Spread  this  in 
inch-thick  layers  to  cool,  and,  when 
quite  cold,  break  it  into  squares  of  the 
desired  size.  These  are  to  be  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  and  the 
wood  or  coal  piled  upon  them  before 
they  are  lighted.  They  ignite  quickly, 
and  burn  brightly  for  a surprisingly 
long  time.  Try  them,  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so,  and  you  will  never 
again  be  without  them.  We  live 
where  coal  Is  scarce  and  grass  is 
plenty,  and  I am  trying  to  discover 
how  to  make  hay  into  bricks  that  will 
burn  a long  time.  Can  anyone  give 
me  a pointer? 

— Prairie  Rose,  Minn. 

% 

Hill  Pickles. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  a let- 
ter arrived  from  Mrs.  C.  B.  Pollock, 


Mica 
Axle 
Grease 

Helps  the  Wagon  up 
the  Hill 

The  load  seems  lighter — Wagon 
and  team  wear  longer — You  make 
more  money,  and  have  more  time 
to  make  money,  when  wheels  are 
greased  with 

Mica  Axle  Grease 

— The  longest  wearing  and  most 
satisfactory  lubricant  in  the  world. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

Incorporated  


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 

Send  t or  our  catalogue  of  Small  Fruit 
Plant*  All  the  successful  varieties  of 
Straohorries,  Raspberries  Blackberries 
Dewberries.  Gooseberries  furraril*  Grapes. 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Ruses.  Peonies  and 
Ornamental  Shrubs. 

HOLSINGEB BROTHERS 


RosoUalP,  Knneaa. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

And  Individual  Shippers  of 

Fruits,  V egetables 

and  General  Produce.  Mak*  Money 
this  year  by  shipping 

COYNE  BROS.,  160  S.  Water  St. 
CAR  LOT  HOUSE  Chicago.  111. 


Sandusky  S>  Co. 

Wholesale  Dealers  In 

FRUIT*.  PltOnrCE,  BUTTER,  EGG*. 
STRAWBERRIES  AND  GRAPES, 

IN  CAR  LOTS. 

We  handle  Berry  Boxes,  Grape  Baskets, 
Egg  Case  Material,  all  kind  of  vegetables. 
116  South  3rd  and  11#  Market  St. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


EvergreenNurseries 

Established  1867. 

Specialists  in  extra  strong,  non-suckering 
field-grown 

BUDDED  ROSES,  SHRUBS 
AND  EVERGREENS 

G.  A.  McKee  & Son  MT.  SELMAN,  TEX, 


[ $ I fVQQ  Sweep  Feed 
QIU  Grinder. 


M-oo  Galvanized 
4 Steel  Wind  Mill.  t 
We  manufacture  all  sizes  and, 
styles.  It  will  | 
pay  you  to  In- 1 
veetigate.Wrlte  ^ 
for  catalog  and  / 
price  list. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

1 Seventh  Si,  Tapeka,  SEwa&aa 


BERRY  BOXES 

Cider  Barrels  and  Kegs.  Baskets  of  all 
kinds,  and  all  styles  of  Fruit  Packages. 
Send  list  of  what  you  want,  and  let  us 
quote  prices. 

J.  A.  SCHR0ER  6 CO.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


asking  how  to  use  dill  in  making 
pickles.  I have  never  made  dill  pick- 
les because  I do  not  like  them;  but  I 
have  a friend  who  does  make  them. 
She  says  she  always  puts  her  cucum- 
bers in  brine.  You  can  find  a recipe 
for  this  in  any  cookbook.  Some  peo- 
ple simply  put  salt  between  layers  of 
cucumbers,  in  a barrel,  and  let  it 
make  a brine  of  itself;  but  she  boils 
the  salt,  lets  it  cool  and  pours  it  over 
the  cucumbers.  She  uses  the  dill  just 
as  she  brings  it  from  the  garden — 
flowers,  seeds,  stems,  leaves — break- 
ing it  up  and  scattering  it  over  every 
layer  of  the  pickles.  She  can  not  give 
exact  measurements — says  she  uses  a 
lot  if  she  wants  the  pickles  to  taste 
very  strong  of  the  dill.  When  she  is 
ready  for  pickles,  she  soaks  the  brine 
from  the  cucumbers  and  pours  hot 
vinegar  over  them.  She  says  another 
way  is  to  steep  the  dill  in  vinegar, 
then  seal  it  up,  while  hot,  in  glass 
jars,  and  keep  it  until  it  is  wanted  for 
the  pickles.  Now,  if  any  sister  has  a 
better  method,  please  let  us  have  it. 

R.M. 
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; WATCH  For  MITES 

* .'ray  Lee’s  Lice  Killer  into  every 
H t nidc  and  crevice  of  your  poultry 

5 house.  Paint  it  on  the  roosts. 

6 Don't  let  lice  and  mites  get  a fast- 
is hold  this  year.  Lee ’sis  theorig- 
•%  o il  liquid  lice  kdler,  strongest 
$ and  best.  No  handling,  dusting, 


| dipping  or  greasing.  It  kills  them. 

Iull.  Price  $1.00  per  gallon.  One 
gallon  express  prepaid  for  $1.25 
QEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  OMAHA,  NEB, 


Poultry  Department 


TT)e. 

OLIVER 

TypctA/rrter 

TKe  Standard  Visible  Writer 


Its  Record  Ha»  Never  Been  Equaled 
Cat  a to  gut  Tree 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

102  West  Ninth  Street, 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


Celery  Culture 

By  W.  R.  Beattie 

A practical  guide  for  beginners  and  a 
standard  reference  of  great  interest  to  per- 
sons already  engaged  in  celery  growing.  It 
contains  many  illustrations  giving  a clear 
conception  of  the  practical  side  of  celery 
culture.  The  work  is  complete  in  every 
detail,  from  sowing  a few  seeds  in  a win- 
dow-box in  the  house  for  early  plants,  to 
the  handling  and  marketing  of  celery  in 
carload  lots.  Fully  illustrated.  150  pages. 
5x7  inches.  Cloth.  $0.50. 

THE  FRUIT  GROWER 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


WIZflRb 

Shredded 


Cattle  Manure 


is  FOR  THE 

FRUIT  GROWER 
AND  GARDENER 

It  strengthens,  invigorates  and 
restores  the  vitality  to  the  soil  dur- 
ing the  blossoming  and  fruiting 
season  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and 
plants. 

Manufactured  from  selected  fresh 
cleanings  direct  from  the  paved 
pens  of  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards. 
Absolutely  pure;  no  dirt  or  rubbish; 
no  long  straw  or  bedding;  dry  and 
clean  as  grain;  easily  and  cheaply 
handled  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Weight  and  bulk  Is  reduced  to 
the  minimum,  leaving  only  the  val- 
uable and  efficient  properties  of 
cattle  manure.  A concentrated  pro- 
duct that  makes  crops  grow  and  re- 
news the  mechanical  conctruction 
of  the  soil  which  Is  highly  Im- 
portant beeause  it  is  lasting.  It 
makes  humus,  the  all  important 
foundation  material  without  which 
the  soil  cannot  retain  Its  growing 
power. 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES 
$12.00  per  ton  in  bags  or  $10.00 
per  ton  in  carloads  of  15  to  25 
tons  In  bulk  P.  O.  B.  Chicago. 
These  prices  good  for  shipments 
before  Sept.  1st  only.  Write  us 
today. 

THE  PULVERIZED  MANURE  CO. 

22  Exchange  Avenue 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 


Poultry  Experiments. 

An  Eastern  poultryman  who  has  in- 
vestigated the  matter  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  In  the  states  from 
which  come  most  of  the  poultry  and 
poultry  produce,  there  is  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  poultry  industry  at  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations.. 
Why  Is  this  so? 

It  Is  said  that  25  per  cent  of  the 
poultry  products  of  the  United  States 
come  from  the  states  of  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa  and  Kansas.  And  yet  the 
experiment  stations  of  these  states 
pay  less  attention  to  the  poultry  in- 
dustry than  do  the  stations  of  states 
like  Maine,  Connecticut,  Utah  and 
others. 

Our  Western  poultrymen  ought  to 
make  an  effort  to  have  their  respec- 
tive experiment  stations  solve  the 
problems  which  confront  them — and 
these  problems  are  numerous  enough, 
surely.  We  suggest  there  Is  great  field 
for  work  here,  and  it  should  be  occu- 
pied at  once. 

Undrawn  Poultry  Keeps  Better. 
Within  the  past  two  or  three  years 
health  authorities  have  had  a great 
deal  to  say  about  the  supposed  danger 
to  public  health  from  using  poultry 
which  had  been  stored  in  an  undrawn 
state,  and  an  agitation  set  In  in  favor 
of  laws  compelling  persons  who  placed 
fowls  In  cold  storage  to  draw  them  be- 
fore doing  so.  The  United  States 
government  is  investigating  this  mat- 
ter and  its  report  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted, but  Dr.  Charles  Harrington  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health  has  filed  a report  with  the  leg- 
islature of  that  state,  favoring  the  un- 
drawn poultry. 

The  report  is  In  compliance  with  a 
resolve  passed  by  the  legislature  last 
year  in  which  the  board  was  directed 
to  make  the  Investigation  and  deter- 
mine what  unwholesome  change,  if 
any,  takes  place  In  the  flesh  of  poul- 
try shipped  or  stored  without  the  re- 
moval of  the  head,  crop  and  other  en- 
trails, as  compared  with  the  flesh  of 
poultry  from  which  these  have  been 
removed,  and  thus  settle  the  question 
which  has  been  brought  up  annually 
for  many  years  past  by  the  advocates 
of  one  or  the  other  method. 

For  the  purpose  of  their  Investiga- 
tion the  board  raised  a quantity  of 
poultry  and  after  keeping  it  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  killed  it, 
drawing  one  portion  and  leaving  the 
remaining  portion  undrawn,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  their  experiments.  The 
report  shows  that  when  poultry  is  kept 
in  ordinary  temperature  the  undrawn 
is  preferable. 

Sunlight  for  Fowls. 
Experience  has  taught  me  that  sun- 
light is  very  beneficial  to  fowls  in  win- 
ter. In  my  coops  I always  arrange 
that  the  low  winter  sun  shall  sweep 
the  entire  floor  and  the  roosting 
places  every  sunny  day.  This  is  the 
best  germ  destroyer  known.  At  the 
same  time  it  imparts  a vitality  to  the 
fowls  to  be  able  to  sit  in  the  sun.  It 
is  said  that  the  ablest  scientist  is  un- 
able to  explain  just  how  a plant  grows, 
what  there  is  in  the  sunlight  that  pro- 
duces growth.  The  same  applies  to 
the  growth  of  animals;  but  there  Is 
absolutely  no  question  that  the  two 
prime  necessities  for  growtfy  in  both 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
are  sunlight  and  oxygen.  These  are 
very  simple  things,  and  everybody 
knows  them.  Yet  I will  venture  the 
assertion  that  not  one  fancier  out  of 
ten  (professionals  excepted)  fully  ap- 
preciates the  value  of  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  in  poultry  keeping.  It  cost 
me  a good  deal  to  learn  these  simple 
elementary  facts,  and  I guess  the  rest 
of  us  that  really  know  have  had  sim- 
ilar experience.  There  are  lots  of  us 
that  don’t  know  it  yet. 

MRS.  B.  F.  WILCOXON. 

Ft.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Poultry  Notes. 

If  your  hens  have  scaly  legs  do  not 
allow  them  to  remain  in  that  condi- 
tion. Mix  one  teaspoonful  of  coal  oil 
with  two  or  three  of  lard,  or  in  that 
proportion,  and  thoroughly  grease  the 
shanks  of  the  afflicted  fowls.  This 
will  kill  the  mites  that  cause  the  trou- 
ble. It  is  a good  plan  to  prevent  the 
trouble  by  greasing  the  shanks  of  the 
whole  flock  occasionally. — Commer- 
cial Poultry. 

With  a failure  of  the  fruit  crop,  the 


value  of  poultry  as  a part  of  farming 
operations  Is  more  apparent  than  usu- 
al. There  is  no  reason  why  every 
fruit  farm  should  not  have  plenty  of 
poultry,  which  would  afford  a good 
addition  to  the  family  income  in  a 
good  fruit  year,  and  in  a year  of  fail- 
ure of  the  fruit  crop  the  fowls  can 
sustain  the  farm.  This  Is  being  done 
by  many  persons,  so  that  it  is  not  an 
experiment. 

On  nearly  every  farm  there  are 
doubtless  a lot  of  old  hens  to  be  sold 
this  summer,  now  that  they  are 
through  laying.  It  is  all  right  to  sell 
them,  but  remember  this  one  line  of 
advice;  Fatten  them  before  you  sell 
them,  and  you  will  find  the  business 
profitable. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  ever  no- 
ticed any  ill  effects  from  keeping 
poultry  in  an  orchard  which  was 
sprayed?  Of  course  some  of  the  spray 
mixture  will  fall  on  the  grass  under 
and  about  the  trees,  but  has  this  ever 
injured  the  fowls  which  feed  upon  the 
grass?  Let  us  know  the  facts,  if 
such  has  been  the  case. 

A state  fruit  growers’  association  has 
been  organized  in  Oklahoma,  with  C. 
G.  Jones,  Oklahoma  City,  president; 
E.  E.  Blake,  El  Reno,  vice-president; 
J.  B.  Thoburn,  Oklahoma  City,  secre- 
tary; A.  L.  Luke,  Wynnewood,  treas- 
urer. The  new  organization  will  hold 
meetings  semi-annually,  and  will  en- 
deavor to  organize  associations  in 
every  county. 


THE  CHICKS 


Bowel  Complaint,  Cholera,  and  other 
“ supposedly  fatal  diseases  will  cause 
you  no  worry  if  you  give  your  fowls 
Gemiozone  occasionally  in  the  drink- 
ing water.  The  best  poultry  medicine. 
I Price  60  cents,  postpaid,  and  an  Egg 
I Record  free. 

Geo.  H.  Lee  Co,, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


.'W- ^ 


"Rankin’,  Royal”  Barred,  White  and  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  are 
Bred  to  Win,  Bred  to  Pay.  Bred  for  Quality 
in  Every  Way.  Hundreds  of  Selected  Speci- 
mens Line  and  Pedigree  Bred  by  My  Trap- 
Nest  System  from  America’s  Greatest  Sires 
and  Champions  for  sale  on  Approval  at 
Guaranteed  Honest  Prices. 

Eggs,  $1.50  to  $10.00  per  15,  $7.00  to  $20.00 
per  100.  Seriously  you  can’t  afford  to  place 
an  order  (large  or  small)  before  writing  me. 


Box  121 


H.  P.  RANKIN, 

Hartingrton,  Neb. 


NO  LICE 


WITH  LAMBERT’S 

Old  Reliable.  Kill-Em-Quick  lice 
Exterminator,* 'Death  to  Lice” 
Sold  everywhere.  Everybody 
knows  Lambert’s.  Saves  young 
Chicks,  makes  hens  happy— Sam- 
ple 10c.  100  oz.  $L  Book  free.  Get  it. 


IF  YOU  ABE  INTEKESTED  IN 

SOUTHERN  OREGON 

.write  for  64-page  book,  profusely 
illustrated,  describing  ixmntiful 
resources.  No  frost  damage  to  fruit 
in  twenty-eight  years.  Address, Box  27 

MEDFORD  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  Medford,  Drew 


TZ7Z22x?yyzu7Z 


LAKE  BREEZES 


Can  be  Enjoyed  in  Safe  Delight 
on  the  STEEL  STEAMSHIP 


MANIT0U1 


First-Class  Only-Passenger  Service  Exclusively 

, Three  sailings  weekly  between  Chicago.  Charlevoix,  Harbor ^Springs  and  ‘ 
1 Mackinac  Island,  connecting  for  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Duluth  and  all  Eastern 
J and  Canadian  Points. 

Steamships  MISSOURI  and  ILLINOIS  to  Frankfort,  * I 

Petoskev,  Charlevoix,  Northport.  Traverse  City  and  all  Bay  Points. 

Every  weekday  (except  Wednesday)  for  Ludington  and  Manistee. 

For  terms,  booklets,  reservations,  etc.,  address 

JOS.  BEROLZHEIM,  G.  P.  A.  Manitou  Steamship  Co.,  Chicago,  or 
R.  F.  CHURCH,  G.  P.  A.  Northern  Michigan  Trans.  Co.,  Chicago^ 


Puzzle  Your 
Brains 


over  this,  and  help  win 
$50.00  in  prizes 


The  puzzle  Is  to  place  the  numbers,  1,  2, 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 and  9,  in  such  a position  in  each 
block  that,  when  any  tier  of  three  adjacent 
blocks  be  added,  the  sum  will  be  15;  that  is. 
the  figures  must  be  so  arranged  that,  when 
any  three  adjacent  blocks  (whatsoever)  be 
added,  the  sum  will  always  be  just  15. 

Now,  to  get  you  nicely  started,  we  have 
already  placed  four  figures  (numbers  9,  5,  1 
and  8)  In  the  blocks  above,  leaving  only  five 
figures  more  for  you  to  arrange. 

This  is  the  Great  Mystic  Number  Puzzle 
which  was  first  discovered  by  the  erudite 
mathematicians. 

If  you  have  any  trouble  in  arranging  the  figures,  ask  your  friends 
to  help  you,  for  there  is  a big  Fifty-Dollar  prize  distribution  awaiting  all 
who  will  send  in  the  correct,  or  nearest  correct,  as  well  as  the  cleverest 
solutions  to  this  Great  Mystic  Number  Contest.  Here  is  the  big  list  of 
prizes  themselves,  which  will  be  promptly  and  fairly  distributed  Septem- 
ber 1,  1907,  when  the  judges  will  be  instructed  to  divide  equally  all  prizes, 
should  any  of  the  contestants,  through  any  chance,  “tie.” 

The  first  prize  will  be  just  $25.00  in  cash:  the  second  prize,  $10.00  in 
cash;  the  third  prize,  $5.00  in  cash;  the  next  five  prizes,  $1.00  each;  the 
next  ten.  50  cents  each. 


9 

5 

1 

8 

IN  ADDITION 


To  all  who  insert  enough  numbers  to  make  two 
or  more  series  of  adjacent  blocks  totaling  15 
each,  we  will  forward  an  exquisitely  bound,  big  112-page  collection  of  the 
most  delightful  Summer  reading  obtainable — fiction  of  scintillating  bril- 
liancy  fascinating  stories  of  romance,  love  and  daring  adventure.  This 

magnificent  prize  collection  alone,  if  you  tried  to  produce  it  yourself, 
would  run  away  up  in  the  dollars  in  value.  But  remember,  this  will  be 
sent  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  and  entirely  in  addition  to  the  $50.00  in  cash 
prizes,  if  you  can  arrange  the  numbers  so  as  to  secure  only  two  adjacent 
tiers  which  can  be  added  so  as  to  make  15  each. 

There  are  no  requirements  to  enter  this  contest,  and  you  are  posi- 
tively instructed  to  forward  no  money  with  your  answer. 

We  are  conducting  this  big  prize  distribution  for  our  great,  new,  na- 
tional monthly,  which  has  appropriated  all  these  generous  prizes  so  that 
you  may  participate  in  them  absolutely  free  of  charge.  Therefore,  send 
in  your  solution  today — now — and  insure  yourself  your  share  of  this  big 
prize  distribution.  Address 

Mystic  Number  Puzzle 

61  Columbus  Circle  New  York  City 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Fer  a long  time  The  Fruit-Grower  has  maintained  a department  for  adver- 
tisements of  farms  for  sale.  In  which  advertisements  were  Inserted  for  2 cents  a 
word.  Past  fall,  when  our  rate  for  display  advertising  was  advanced,  this  rate 
was  not  changed.  Now,  however,  we  find  It  necessary  to  advance  the  rate  to  3 
cents  per  word,  and  have  decided  to  classify  advertising,  and  accept  other  lines  than 
real  estate  advertising.  This  rate  of  3 cents  per  word  Is  still  considerably  less 
than  our  rate  for  display  advertising. 

On  this  page  every  month  will  appear  advertisements  from  our  subscribers  who 
have  anything  to  dispose  of — dogs,  ponies,  poultry  and  eggs,  farms,  second-hand 
spray  pumps,  etc.  The  rate  will  be 

3 Cents  per  Word,  Each  Insertion 

each  Initial  and  number  to  count  as  a word.  No  display  type  will  be  used  In  ad- 
vertisements accepted  at  this  rate,  but  If  any  advertising  of  this  kind  appears  on 
this  page  It  will  be  at  the  regular  rate  of  26  cents  per  line. 

Our  subscribers  are  urged  to  make  use  of  this  department  freely,  to  make 
known  their  wants,  or  to  advertise  articles  they  have  for  sale.  All  advertisements 
for  this  department  must  be  paid  for  In  advance;  count  the  words  In  the  copy  you 
send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  3 cents  per  word. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 


(luestlona  unil  Answers. 

G.  H.  O.,  Ashton,  Kan. — Inclosed  find 
twigs  of  cherry  trees.  The  leaves  have 
died  on  three  trees  and  several  more 
are  affected.  The  trees  are  solid  in 
the  ground  and  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  anything  the  matter  with  the 
roots.  I have  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  but  it  does  not  seem  to  stop 
the  disease.  Please  let  me  know  if  I 
can  do  anything.  Also  some  of  my 
apple  trees  are  blighting.  I also  in- 
close a twig  for  information. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Howard:  The  cher- 

ry leaves  are  undoubtedly  in  an  un- 
healthy condition,  but  a careful  exam- 
ination revealed  no  trace  of  disease, 
so  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  trou- 
ble is  due  either  to  insects  or  to  late 
spring  breezes.  In  either  case  the 
vitality  of  the  tree  might  have  been 
impaired,  resulting  in  the  bad  growth 
of  the  leaves.  There  were  indications 
that  the  Bordeaux  mixture  had  burned 
nary  strength  of  Bordeaux  must  not 
nar  ystrength  of  Bordeaux  must  not 
be  used  on  any  of  the  stone  fruits. 
If  employed  at  all,  only  about  half  the 
usual  quantity  of  blue-stone  should  be 
used. 

The  apple  blight  is  a bacterial  dis- 
ease, which  can  only  be  checked  by 
cutting  out  the  affected  parts  well  be- 
low where  any  signs  of  the  trouble  are 
noticeable.  The  trimmings  should  be 
burned.  Sprayings  have  no  effect  on 
blight. 


P.  J.  H.,  St.  Bonifacius,  Minn. — Will 
you  please  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  our  currant  bushes  and  what  to 
do  to  save  them.  They  have  flowered 
very  heavy  but  now  the  leaves  are 
turning  yellow  and  falling  off.  The 
fruit  has  been  chewed  off  by  some  in- 
sects for  two  seasons.  I have  noticed 
little  white  insects  on  them  but  not 
very  many. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Howard:  It  is  im- 

possible to  say  with  certainty  without 
seeing  the  currant  bushes,  what  can 
be  troubling  them.  The  falling  of  the 
leaves  seems  to  indicate  that  they  are 
affected  with  the  currant  leaf-spot. 
This  disease  attacks  the  foliage  during 
the  summer  and  kills  it  and,  appearing 
as  it  does,  before  the  fruit  is  ripe,  that 
also,  is  prevented  from  ripening  pro- 
perly. The  remedy  is  to  spray  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  four  or  five  times, 
beginning  about  the  second  week  in 
May  and  continuing  the  spraying  until 
past  the  middle  of  July. 

The  injury  to  the  fruit  seems  to  be 
the  work  of  the  currant  fruit  worm. 
This  is  a ten-legged  worm  which  at- 
tacks the  fruit  by  eating  holes  into 
the  sides  of  the  berries,  but  more  fruit 
is  spoiled  than  is  actually  consumed. 
Dusting  with  hellebore  or  Pyrethrum 
does  some  good  toward  controlling 
them. 


Mrs.  W.,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. — 
Please  tell  me  through  The  Fruit- 
Grower  when  to  prune  currant  bushes 
and  how.  If  I plant  soft  shelled  al- 
monds will  the  trees  produce  the 
same?  Can  Wild  Goose  plums  be  made 
over  into  something  more  desirable, 
or  would  it  be  best  to  dig  up  the  trees 
and  replant. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Howard:  Currants 

are  usually  pruned  in  the  spring.  The 
best  practice  is  to  cause  them  to 
branch  out  considerably.  near  the 
ground.  This  is  thought  to  be  much 
better  than  the  old  custom  of  growing 
them  in  tree  form.  From  four  to  eight 
strong  shoots  are  left  to  bear  fruit. 
The  fruit  is  borne  on  both  old  and  new 
wood,  but  the  best  Is  produced  near 
the  bases  of  the  one-year-old  twigs. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

OOMBATTLT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cure 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDKS  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossibleto  producescar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI  .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


SORE  SHOULDERS 

I would  like  very  much  to  personally  meet  every 
reader  of  this  paper  who  owns  any  horses  that  have 
sore  shoulders  and  tell  him  about  Security  Gall 
Salve.  This  is  impossible  so  1 am  going  to  tell  you 
through  the  paper. 

You  and  I Doth  know  that  horses  working  with 
sore  shoulders  are  in  pain,  and  that  they  can't  do 
as  much  work  without  running  down  as  when  they 
are  free  from  pain.  I also  know  perfectly  well  that 
Security  Gall  Salve  will  cure  these  shoulders,  but 
you  do  not  know  it.  If  you  did  you  would  buy  a box 
of  your  dealer  at  once  and  cure  them  up,  for  you 
have  no  doubt  often  wished  that  you  knew  of  some- 
thing you  could  rely  on.  You  cau  rely  absolutely  on 
Security  Gall  Salve,  It  will  do  its  work  every  time, 
or  if  you  prefer  to  try  it  first  I will  mail  you  a 
sample  can  free.  Just  write  for  it — it  will  goto  you 
on  first  mail. 

Also  I want  to  tell  you  that  Security  Antiseptic 
Healer  is  as  good  for  barb  wire  cuts  as  Security 
Gall  Salvo  is  for  harness  galls.  Dealers  carry  them 
in  25c,  50c  and  $1.00  sizes.  Use  them  for  your  needs; 
I guarantee  you  perfect  satisfaction. 

Frank  B.  Dennle,  President. 

SECURITY  REMEDY  00.  Minneapolis,  Minn* 


California  Ranches 

Fruit,  orange,  lemon,  vegetable,  grain, 
alfalfa,  etock  or  poultry  farms  and  vine- 
yards in  famous  Fresno  fruit  belt,  will  be 
sold  at  prices  that  will  appeal  strongly  to 
all  those  who  think  of  locating  In  California. 
Richest  fruit,  grape  and  agricultural  county 
In  the  state.  Shipped  over  $20,000,000  worth 
of  products  In  1906.  No  winter  here. 

H.  E.  ARMSTRONG, 

P.  O Box  808  Fresno,  Calif. 


For  Finest  Farms™ 

Pine  and  hard  wood  timber,  write  to 
C.  R.  McREA,  CAMDEN,  ARKANSAS 


Soft  shelled  almonds  that  have  long 
been  propagated  by  budding  will  moet 
likely  not  come  true  from  seed. 

The  different  kinds  of  plums  may  be 
grafted  or  budded  upon  each  other  al- 
most at  will.  If  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  are  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter,  It  would  probably 
be  best  to  saw  off  the  main  branches 
and  graft  the  stumps  next  spring.  In 
case  the  grafts  do  not  grow,  sprouts 
would  come  out,  which  could  be  budd- 
ed in  late  summer  of  the  same  year. 
If  the  trunks  are  small,  they  might  be 
sawed  off  and  grafted,  using  two 
scions  to  each  stump  but  cutting  out 
one  of  them  if  both  grow. 


J.  T.  McC.,  Oklahoma  City,  Ok. — In 
nearly  all  the  orchards  in  Oklahoma 
county  and  neighboring  counties  as 
well,  there  is  something  killing  the 
ends  of  the  young  twigs.  They  kill 
the  twigs  bark  about  ten  Inches  from 
the  end,  leaving  the  tree  looking  as 
though  it  was  starting  to  die.  1 
would  like  to  hear  through  your  paper 
a comment  on  this  pest,  and  a remedy 
for  the  same. 

Trees  are  undoubtedly  affected  with 
Fire  Blight,  which  attacks  the  pear, 
quince  and  apple.  It  is  a bacterial  dis- 
ease, the  bacterium  entering  the  young 
tender  parts  of  the  tree,  especially  the 
flowers  in  the  spring,  and  killing  back 
new  growth.  This  bacterium  multi- 
plies principally  in  the  growing  layer 
under  the  bark,  destroying  the  twigs. 
It  is  quite  serious  in  the  pear  but  sel- 
dom injures  the  apple  trees  perma- 
nently, except  In  the  case  of  a few 
Russian  varieties.  Where  it  spreads 
in  apple  orchards  it  may  not  be  seen 
there  again  for  years. 

There  is  no  direct  remedy  for  this 
blight.  Much  can  be  done,  however, 
to  prevent  its  spreading.  Prevention 
consists  in  cutting  out  and  burning  the 
blighted  twigs  of  the  tree.  Where  it 
is  spreading  generally  through  a large 
orchard,  of  course  this  is  impossible  to 
do  in  summer.  It  is  best  to  fight  it  by 
cutting  out  blighted  parts  of  pears 
where  they  are  growing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, as  it  usually  spreads  from 
the  pear  to  the  apple.  While  it  often 
gets  so  abundant  that  one  cannot  cut 
it  out  during  summer,  the  disease 
lives  in  only  a very  few  of  these 
blighted  parts  over  winter.  Where  a 
twig  has  entirely  died  from  the  blight 
in  summer,  no  living  parts  of  the  dis- 
ease will  be  there  to  spread  the  blight 
next  spring;  in  a few  places,  here  and 
there,  however,  the  blight  will  live 
over  winter,  especially  in  the  pear 
trees,  but  occasionally  in  the  apple 
also. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  the  blight 
Is  to  learn  to  recognize  these  winter 
pockets  of  blight,  usually  on  the 
trunk  or  main  limbs,  but  sometimes 
on  the  twigs,  and  cut  them  out  in 
early  spring  before  they  begin  to  ex- 
ude their  honey-like  secretion.  These 
winter  blight  pockets  can  all  be  cut 
out  and  burned  In  early  spring  before 
the  trees  come  into  blossom  and  the 
blight  usually  prevented. 


W.  J.  W.,  Toledo,  Ohio. — I shall 

greatly  appreciate  your  answering  the 
following  questions  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  What  is  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Field's  department?  I like  his  com- 
mon sense  talks.  (1)  In  a pear  orchard 
of  100  trees  what  varieties  would  you 
advise  and  In  what  proportion?  (2) 
Would  you  advise  one-year  or  two- 
year-  old  trees?  (3)  How  high  would 
you  head  the  trees?  (4)  Wouldn’t  it  be 
better  to  mulch  the  trees  when  setting 
out  with  straw,  rather  than  manure? 
(5)  How  far  apart? 

Answer  by  Prof.  Howard:  (1)  Keif- 

fer  with  Garber  as  a pollinator,  using 
eighty  of  the  former  and  twenty  of  the 
latter.  The  Keiffer  uniformly  resists 
the  blight  better  than  any  other  vari- 
ety I kow.  If  several  varieties  are 
planted,  one  or  more  would  be  certain 
to  become  affected  with  the  blight  and 
quickly  spread  the  disease  among  all 
the  others.  Even  the  Keiffer  some- 
times succumbs  to  this  malady  when  it 
is  abundant  on  other  varieties  in  the 
orchard.  (2)  Two  year  old  trees.  (3) 
About  two  feet.  (4)  Mulching  the 
trees  with  straw  would  be  splendid  for 
the  young  trees,  not  only  for  the  first 
season  but  for  two  or  three  years 
more  besides.  Too  much  manure  about 
the  trees,  especially  if  it  contains 
much  nitrogenous  matter,  as  barnyard 
manure,  would  be  likely  to  cause  too 
much  wood  growth,  especially  late  in 
the  season,  which  would  be  liable  to 
blight.  (5)  Standard  trees  should  be 
about  twenty  feet  apart  each  way. 
Dwarfs  may  be  much  closer,  say,  a 
rod  apart  each  way. 


Best  Late  Peaches. 

Tell  H.  O.  Beeson,  who  inquired  re- 
garding best  late  peaches,  that  the  best 
varieties  I have  seen  in  Southwestern 
Kansas  are  Salway,  ripening  October  1; 
Picquett’s  Late,  October  10  to  20.  and 
Henrietta,  October  25  to  November  10. 
— F.  H.  Porter,  Columbus,  Kan. 


Wants  to  Know  About  Sterilizing  Fruit 
Cans. 

Will  not  some  subscriber  who  under- 
stands the  sulphurizing  of  fruit,  also 
the  sterilizing  of  fruit  cans  with  sul- 
phur, tell  us  how  to  do  the  work? 
Also,  are  there  any  members  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family  who  can  fruit 
and  make  pickles  to  sell  who  will  give 
us  their  recipes  and  tell  how  they  se- 
cure customers  for  their  goods?  I be- 
lieve many  of  our  housekeepers  would 
like  information  along  this  line. — Mrs. 
F.  E.  Allen,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

4g6  <£& 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
1,000  carloads  of  tomatoes  were  ship- 
ped from  the  East  Texas  country  this 
season,  and  that  the  average  price 
was  about  $800  per  car.  This  has 
been  a very  prosperous  season  for  the 
growers,  and  helps  to  make  up  for 
the  loos  of  the  peach  crop. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

If  you  want  to  buy.  sell  or  trade  a farm, 
send  full  description  of  what  you  have  or 
want,  with  26  cents  to  the  Farmer’s  Want 
Journal,  Dept.  46.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  we 
will  advertise  it  before  30.000  buyers  and 
sellers,  and  send  you  copy  of  the  paper. 


68  acres,  highly  Improved,  close  In,  at 
$3,600;  In  heart  of  Tokay  grape  and  straw- 
berry belt.  We  are  only  15  miles  from 
Sacramento,  Calif.  Ask  us  about  others. 
Elk  Grove  Realty  Co.,  Elk  Grove,  Calif. 


For  Sale — Thirty-acre  orchard  of  commer- 
cial varieties  of  apples;  trees  ten  years  old, 
In  thrifty  condition;  2V4  miles  from  street 
car  line,  well  located  on  high  ground.  Ad- 
dress 309  South  Fourth  street,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 


FARM  AND  ORCHARD  LAND  In  best 
fruit  section  in  Missouri,  $4  to  $8.  ED.  C. 
BAUMANN,  Springfield,  Mo. 


$250  will  buy  80  acres,  Christian  Co.,  ’’S. 
W,”  Mo.  Perfect  title,  terms  $10  monthly. 
Address,  W.  B.  Williams,  Mt.  Vernon,  111. 


FOR  SALE — A nicely  Improved  fruit,  truck 
and  dairy  farm  of  160  acres,  % mile  from 
excellent  market  town  of  7,000;  for  further 
particulars  and  price,  address  Box  81.  Mena, 
Arkansas. 


ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY — If  you  are  In- 
terested in  Southern  Oregon  write  for  64- 
page  book,  profusely  illustrated,  describing 
bountiful  reseurces.  No  frost  damage  to 
fruit  in  twenty-eight  years.  Address  Box  38, 
Medford  Commercial  Club.  Medford,  Oregon. 


FOR  SALE — 720  acres,  3 miles  from  good 
railroad  town  in  Northwestern  Arkansas;  7 
sets  of  buildings;  220  acres  In  Orchard,  nur- 
sery; good  water,  crop  with  place.  Write 
for  description  and  photographs  of  orchard. 
Price,  $20.00  per  acre.  Irvin  Lyman,  Boone- 
ville,  Ark. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  In  real  estate 
In  Grand  Valley,  the  famous  peach,  apple 
and  pear  growing  section  of  Western  Colo- 
rado. Orchards  here  eight  years  old  net  the 
growers  from  $500  to  $700  per  acre.  The 
climate  is  the  best  In  the  world  and  Is  a 
specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles  and 
asthma.  Write  us  for  Information.  The 
Home  Loan  & Investment  Co.,  357  Main  St., 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 


WRITE  R.  B.  Thomas  about  Arkadelphia, 
Ark.  The  town  of  colleges.  Population 
3,500;  2 colleges;  water  works,  lights,  mills, 
good  public  schools.  I have  good  farms  and 
timber  land  for  sale.  Am  offering  one  of 
the  best  places  In  the  country  for  a dairy 
and  truck  farm.  Price.  $2,000.  I mile  from 
city.  125  acres,  all  fenced,  30  acres  culti- 
vated, 30  acres  in  pasture;  3-room  house. 
Opportunity  for  a hustler. 


FOR  SALE — 160  acres  of  No.  1 Rogue 
River  vallev  fruit  land.  House,  barn,  good 
well;  30  acres  in  cultivation:  75  bearing 

fruit  trees:  seven  miles  from  Grants  Pass, 
on  best  road  In  the  country;  $25  per  acre; 
one-third  mile  from  school  house.  Address 
John  H.  Robinson.  Grants  Pass.  Oregon. 
Route  2. 


FOR  SALE — 15  acres  Fruit  Farm  adjoin- 
ing thriving  County  Seat  town  of  4,000  in- 
habitants. 1 acre  each  of  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries  and  Grapes.  400 
Budded  Peach  Trees,  275  Plum.  140  Cherry, 
all  in  bearing.  Good  improvements,  mar- 
ket and  schools;  good  location  for  a nurs- 
ery, poultry  or  bees.  Address  the  owner, 
L.  C.  Clark.  Hiawatha.  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  Farm  of  20  acres  In 
Darke  Co.,  15  acres  in  fruit,  2.480  trees, 
Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum  and  Peach,  and 
500  Gooseberry  and  Currants.  All  choicest 
fruit  and  varieties  adapted  to  this  latitude. 
No  shipping  as  home  market  will  take  every 
bushel  produced  at  highest  prices.  No  San 
Jose  scale.  Spray  supply  tanks  for  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  Wind  pump,  good  size  first- 
class  two-story  frame  dwelling  with  double 
cellar.  Bank  barn,  shop,  summer  and  wood 
house  and  other  necessary  out-buildings.  All 
buildings  painted  and  in  first-class  condi- 
tion. Land  well  fenced  and  ditched.  Best 
and  most  graveled  roads  of  any  locality  in 
the  State.  Graded  school  within  half  mile, 
Church  and  Lodge  facilities.  Best  society, 
best  water  and  a fine  location.  Price,  If 
sold  soon,  $5,000. 

Also,  grain  farm  of  80  acres  within  half 
mile  of  above,  well  Improved,  ditched  and 
fenced  and  near  to  markets.  Quick  sale 
price,  $6,000.  These  properties  are  situ- 
ated in  the  banner  agricultural  county  of 
the  State  and  prices  asked  are  reasonable. 
Sole  reason  for  selling,  poor  health.  For 
further  particulars  and  terms,  address  J.  W. 
Ware,  Greenville.  Ohio. 


FRUIT  AND  FARMING  LANDS  FOR  SALE 
Improved  and  Unimproved. 

We  have  several  thousand  acres  of  Im- 
proved and  unimproved  fruit  and  farming 
land  for  immediate  sale  at  prices  that  are 
BARGAINS.  Now  Is  the  time  to  get  a 
good  home  cheap.  Finest  PEACH  and 
BERRY  lands  In  the  South.  Good  railroad 
facilities,  12  hours  to  St.  Louis,  19  hours 
to  Chicago,  16  hours  to  Kansas  City,  18 
hours  to  New  Orleans,  7 hours  to  Memphis 
and  3 1-2  hours  to  Little  Rock.  Healthful 
climate,  excellent  water,  no  crop  failures. 
Write  us  today  for  particulars.  One  thous- 
and acres  now  ready  to  offer  purchasers 
In  lots  to  suit,  and  on  fine  terms.  Solid 
body  for  colonization.  Price  seven  to  ten 
dollars  per  acre.  SMITH  * SEVTER, 
Camden,  dnavhlts  Co..  Arkansas. 


POULTRY. 

FOR  SALE — Rose-Comb  Brown  Leghorn 
Cockerels,  $3.00  for  6,  to  Improve  your 
stock.  Daniel  Walton,  Blalrstown,  N.  J. 


LAND  SEEKERS. 

Send  for  land  list  describing  the  famous 
"Brazos  Valley,”  the  richest  agricultural 
district  In  the  U.  8.  Level,  black  prairie.  49 
inches  rainfall.  Lowest  shipping  rate.  Best 
Cotton  and  Cane  land  In  the  U.  S.  Beat 
Corn  land  In  Texas.  Unexcelled  for  Cattle 
and  Hogs.  Cool  sea  breeze  In  summer  and 
seldom  a freeze  In  winter. 

Our  land  is  near  the  recent  oil  strike  and 
much  of  It  Is  in  the  proven  oil  belt.  Price 
$12.00  to  $20.00  per  acre.  Good  titles.  No 
trades.  New  Texas  map  sent  upon  request. 
If  the  land  is  not  all  I claim  for  It  I will 
pay  your  expenses. 

HILAND  P.  LOCKWOOD, 

427  San  Antonia,  Texas. 


FRUIT  LANDS. 

Do  you  want  a fruit  farm  In  Oregon 
where  you  can  raise  more  and  better  ap- 
ples, cherries,  strawberries  and  plums  than 
in  California  and  get  bigger  prices  for 
them?  Organize  a colony  of  your  neigh- 
bors and  bring  them.  Money  In  It.  Write 
to  Chamber  of  Commerce,  room  457,  As- 
toria, Oregon,  for  particular’s. 


HIGHLAND  PARK  COLLEGE. 

Highland  Park  College.  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Is  really  one  of  the  great  schools  of  the 
country.  If  yeu  are  thinking  of  sending 
your  son  or  daughter  to  school  next  year 
it  will  pay  you  to  write  for  a catalogue.  The 
school  Is  thoroughly  reliable  and  we  believe 
if  offers  more  practical  courses  of  studies 
than  most  other  schools.  Its  graduates  do 
things.  See  advertisement  on  page  8 of 
this  paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

For  Fruit  Cans,  Labels,  Supplies,  Canning 
Machines,  Milk  Coolers,  address  Southwest- 
ern Sheet  Metal  Works,  Rodgers,  Texas. 


WANTED — Nurserymen,  familiar  with 

field  and  office  work.  References  required. 
Vineland  Nurseries  Co..  Clarkston,  Wash. 


FARM  HELP  and  any  kind  of  help  sup- 
plied FREE  of  CHARGE  by  the  LABOR 
INFORMATION  OFFICE  for  ITALIANS,  69 
Lafayette  Street,  New  York  City:  Tele- 

phone 1198  Franklin.  Send  for  circulars 
and  application  blanks. 


TO  LET — Sixty  acres  Wlnesap  and  Ben 
Davis  apples  on  shares.  This  year’s  crop, 
full,  for  sale.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Isabel  Cobb,  Wagoner,  Ind.  Ter. 


Situation  Wanted — An  experienced 

apple  packer  wants  position  to  pack 
apples  through  the  coming  season; 
best  of  reference  given.  Address  Box 
145,  La  Cygne,  Kans. 


WANTED — In  the  fall,  a man  of  family 
as  working  foreman  on  a fruit  farm  of  60 
acres,  east  of  South  Haven,  Michigan.  Want 
energetic  man  with  sons  who  can  be  hired 
as  help.  Will  make  a time  contract  on 
salary  and  shares  with  reliable  man  who 
thoroughly  knows  the  business.  Fruit — 

principally  peaches  and  grapes.  Address 

Geo.  S.  Bigelow,  1408  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
111. 


IDAHO  VIEWS  FREE— Boise,  gem  of 
Idaho.  Tourist’s  paradise.  Abundant  sun- 
shine, flowers,  hospitality.  Largest  hot 
springs  natatorium  In  the  world,  outlet  of 
whole  Boise  Basin.  Lavishly  rich  In  min- 
erals and  agriculture.  Write  today  to  Boise 
Commercial  Club,  Boise.  Idaho. 


NOTICE — PATRONS  OF  RURAL  ROUTES. 

Remove  that  unreliable  signal  flag  that 
can  be  raised  and  lowered  by  offenders  and 
weather  conditions  and  attach  our  approved 
patent  lock  signal  which  Is  simple  and  dur- 
able in  construction  and  can  be  operated 
only  from  the  Inside  of  the  box.  Easily  at- 
tached to  any  style  of  box  and  makes  It 
as  reliable  as  a Post  Office.  Endorsed  and 
recommended  by  Post  Masters  and  Rural 
carriers.  Mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price — One  Dollar. 

Special  prices  on  club  orders  of  ten  or 
more. 

Address,  U.  S.  Lock,  Signal  & Box  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  123,  Shiner.  Texas. 


WHERE 
GOLD  GROWS 
ON  TREES 

The  wonders  of  the  Yakima  Val- 
ley are  surpassingly  Interesting. 
You  can  secure  information  re- 
garding this  productive  country, 
including  actual  photographs  and 
pamphlets  by  addressing  Publicity 
Secretary, 

YAKIMA  COMMERCIAL  CLUB, 
Box  1208  North  Yakima,  Wash. 


WANT  ED 

Information  regarding  good  farm  that  la 
for  sale  and  which  can  be  bought  of  owner. 
NO  AGENTS  NEED  ANSWER.  Wish  to  hear 
from  owner  only  willing  to  close  his  own 
deal  and  save  buyer  paying  big  commission 
and  fancy  price  to  some  agent.  Wonld  also 
like  to  hear  of  good  small  business  for  sale 
by  owner.  Address, 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
LOCATOR  PUB.  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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A Great  Manufacturing  Concern. 

Fruit-Growers  generally  will  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  of  preparations 
which  are  being  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can ITorticutural  Distributing  Com- 
pany, Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  to  serve 
their  interests.  This  company  had  a 
very  fine  exhibit  of  its  goods  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Nurserymen,  at  Detroit,  in  June, 
and  a Fruit-Grower  representative 
discussed  with  Mr.  Stewart,  manager 
of  the  company,  some  of  the  plans  for 
the  coming  season. 

As  is  well  known,  the  American 
Horticultural  Distributing  Company 
makes  the  Target  Brand  line  of  in- 
secticides. It  is  best  known  through 
its  Scale  Destroyer,  a preparation  for 
combating  San  Jose  scale.  This  pre- 
paration was  one  of  the  first  perfect- 
ed by  the  company,  and  has  been  test- 
ed in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  San 
Jose  scale  is  found.  It  is  a soluble-oil 
preparation,  and  only  needs  the  addi- 
tion of  water  to  be  ready  to  apply. 
The  effectiveness  of  this  preparation 
is  attested  by  a bulletin  issued  by  the 
West  Virginia  Experiment  Station, 
which  gives  the  figures  from  a series 
of  tests,  using  this  preparation  in 


Mr.  Stewart,  "which  is  all  that  the 
name  of  our  firm  implies;  we  handle 
the  things  which  horticulturists  need 
and  must  have.  Our  business  is  all 
in  this  one  line,  and  our  success  has 
been  made  because  we  furnish  the 
best  goods  at  right  prices.  Every- 
thing a fruit-grower  needs  in  the  line 
of  spraying  mixtures  can  be  had  from 
us;  then  we  handle  grafting  wax, 
weed-killer,  and  other  lines  which 
will  be  found  useful  on  every  fruit 
farm. 

The  new  catalogue  of  the  company 
will  be  out  soon,  and  our  readers 
should  send  for  a copy.  Address  the 
American  Horticultural  Distributing 
Company,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

^ 

Apples  For  Sale. 

Henry  Buck,  Stevensville,  Mont., 
says  that  he  will  have  about  2,000 
boxes  of  McIntosh  apples  for  sale  this 
fall,  which  will  be  well  graded  and 
carefully  packed,  and  he  would  like 
to  hear  from  some  large  buyer.  Those 
who  are  interested  should  write  him. 

Mr.  Buck  also  says  that  the  Bitter 
Root  Valley  is  destined  to  become 
famous  for  its  McIntosh  apples.  This 


their  nearest  office  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  a sample  by  return  mall. 

The  manufacturers  are  The  Barrett  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Allegheny.  Kansas  City.  St. 
Louis,  Minneapolis,  Philadelphia,  New  Or- 
leans, Cincinnati. 


A Safety  Buggy. 

If  you  had  the  choice  between  a buggy 
that  was  safe  and  one  that  was  unsafe, 
which  would  you  take? 

By  safe  we  mean  one  that  would  not  tip 
over.  One  that  you  could  drive  anywhere. 
One  that  you  could  turn  around  short— 
on  a bridge  or  In  a tight  place.  One 
that  vour  wife  or  children  could  drive  any- 
where. 

This  Is  all  true  of  the  "K.  C.  Short-Turn 
Safety  Buggy."  We  show  herewith  a small 


drawing  of  the  gear.  The  balance  of  the 
buggy  is  built  like  any  other  good  buggy. 

Now  this  "Short-Turn  Safetv”  Gear  Is 
the  most  satisfactory  one  ever  used  In  the 
construction  of  buggies.  It  has  been  on 
the  market  for  the  last  four  years  with 
great  success.  Has  been  used  under  all 
conditions  and  we  know  that  It  Is  the  most 
satisfactory  gear  made  today,  and  has  sev- 
eral advantages  not  found  in  any  other. 

It  not  only  permits  short  turning  any- 
where, but  absolutely  prevents  upsetting. 
Many  times  a person  would  give  the  cost 
of  a buggy  to  be  able  to  turn  around  in  a 
cramped  place  to  prevent  a serious  acci- 
dent. Just  think  of  some  times  where  you 
have  been  in  such  a place. 

Aside  from  this  feature  there  is  another 
one  that  appeals  to  the  ladies  in  particular. 
It  is  the  wide  spread  of  wheels  when  the 
job  is  cramDed  for  a person  getting  in.  It 
gives  plenty  of  room,  twice  as  much  as  an 
ordinary  buggy  and  prevents  soiling  the 
clothing— this  is  very  much  appreciated  by 
both  men  and  women. 

Another  thing,  a buggy  built  on  this 
gear  is  a perfect  tracker — the  hind  wheels 
follow  the  front  everywhere.  It  is  lighter 
draft  than  any  buggy  made — the  rear 
wheels  run  around  instead  of  dragging 
around.  This  makes  the  buggy  run  easier 
with  less  wear  and  strain  and  consequently 
the  buggy  is  much  more  durable. 

The  gear  is  flexible  and  adjusts  itself  to 
rough  roads,  ruts,  etc.,  better  than  any 
ordinary  gear. 

In  fact,  there  are  a dozen  good  reasons 
why  a person  should  buy  a "K.  C.  Short- 
Turn  Safety"  Buggy. 

These  buggies  are  made  by  the  K.  C. 
Vehicle  Co.  at  Kansas  City.  They  publish 
a fine  catalogue  with  photographs  and  cuts, 
showing  not  only  the  construction  and  style 
but  also  what  can  be  done  with  this  won- 
derful buggy.  Anyone  whether  wanting  to 
buy  a buggy  or  not  can  send  for  a cata- 
logue for  this  company  will  send  them 
without  charge  to  any  reader  of  this  paper. 


A Gate  That  Opens  Itself  For  You. 

It  is  a fine  thing  to  be  an  active,  athletic 
man.  to  have  no  stiff  or  rheumatic  joints, 
so  that  you  can  slide  down  off  a load  of 
hay,  or  climb  gracefully  out  of  a buggy, 
or  jump  from  the  top  of  a side-boarded 
wagon,  and  open  a farm  gate  when  you 
have  to  go  through  it.  It  is  especially  nice 
if  you  are  driving  fractious  horses,  ones 
that  are  unsafe  to  leave. 

We  wouldn’t  want  anyone  to  abandon  his 
nimbleness,  but  anyway  we  know  of  a self- 
opening gate  which,  when  you  want  to 
drive  through  it.  will  relieve  you  of  the 
necessity  of  getting  out  of  your  rig  or  do- 
ing anything  else  only  just  driving  over  the 
“trip”  as  you  go  in  and  over  the  inside 
"trip”  after  you  get  through.  Now  there 
are  times,  when  the  mud  is  knee  deep  or 
the  snow  and  slush  shoe  top  deep,  or  when 
you  are  nicely  bundled  up  and  do  not  wish 


EXHIBIT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  DISTRIBUTING  CO.  OF  MAR- 
TINSBURG, W.  VA.,  AT  THE  DETROIT  MEETING  OF  THE  NURSERY  ASS’N. 


comparison  with  others  which  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  This  bul- 
letin will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  will 
apply  to  the  company,  at  the  address 
given  above. 

A new  use  to  which  this  Scale  Des- 
troyer is  being  put  is  to  use  it  for  dip- 
ping nursery  stock,  root  and  branch, 
before  planting,  to  destroy  not  only 
San  Jose  scale,  but  wooly  aphis  and 
all  other  insects  which  are  killed  by 
contact.  In  his  annual  address  Presi- 
dent Harrison  of  the  Nurserymen’s 
Association  referred  to  the  fact  that 
dipping  of  stock  is  coming  to  be  very 
popular,  instead  of  fumigation,  and 
he  recommended  that  the  matter  be 
carefully  studied.  Target  Brand  Scale 
Destroyer  has  given  splendid  results 
when  used  in  this  way. 

Besides  its  Scale  Destroyer,  the 
company  makes  Target  Brand  Arsen- 
ate of  lead  and  has  built  up  a splendid 
trade  in  this  line.  All  our  readers 
know  of  the  advantage  of  using  ar- 
senate of  lead  where  an  arsenical  mix- 
ture is  recommended.  It  sticks  to  the 
foliage  better  than  any  other  prepara- 
tion, will  not  burn  the  foliage,  re- 
quires no  lime,  and  remains  in  sus- 
pension. Arsenate  of  lead  is  used  by 
the  best  fruit-growers  of  the  country, 
and  Mr.  Stewart  says  his  company 
has  had  trouble  supplying  the  de- 
mand, but  that  increased  capacity  for 
next  season  will  enable  them  to  fill 
all  orders  promptly. 

Bordeaux  mixture,  ready  to  use  by 
the  addition  of  water,  is  also  manu- 
factured, and  an  increasing  demand  is 
found  for  this  product.  The  company 
is  also  agent  for  the  Niagara  Gas 
Sprayer,  which  requires  no  pumping. 
The  tank  is  charged  with  a gas  which 
forces  the  mixture  from  the  nozzles 
under  very  high  pressure,  and  a great 
deal  of  labor  and  time  is  saved. 

"We  have  built  up  a business,”  said 


variety  reaches  perfection  there,  and 
those  who  know  the  McIntosh  will 
appreciate  what  this  means.  Grow- 
ers are  planting  this  variety  exten- 
sively, and  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  is 
expected  to  be  as  famous  for  its  Mc- 
Intosh as  the  Hood  River  valey  is 
for  its  Spitzenbergs  or  California  for 
its  Bellflowers. 

Missouri’s  New  Horticultural  Board 
at  Work. 

A circular  letter  has  been  issued  by 
Secretary  Tippin  of  the  newly  created 
Missouri  Board  of  Horticulture,  stat- 
ing that  the  board  desires  to  co-oper- 
ate with  every  horticultural  organiza- 
tion in  the  state  and  in  neighboring 
states.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
board  to  push  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion especially,  until  every  county  in 
the  state  shall  have  a good  working 
organization.  The  secretary  of  the 
new  board  is  G.  T.  Tippin,  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  to  whom  communications 
should  be  addressed. 

^ ^ ^ 

"The  Fruit-Grower  is  the  most  com- 
plete paper  I have  ever  read,  and  I 
shall  read  it  as  long  as  I can  get  it.” — 
T.  J.  Hile,  Valley  Mills,  Ind. 

^ 

AN  OFFER  OUR  READERS  SHOULD 
TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF 
AT  ONCE. 

Every  farmer  who  has  not  seen  the  new 
mineral  surfaced  type  of  roofing  should 
send  for  an  Amatite  sample.  Amatite  is 
the  best  of  the  mineral  surfaced  roofings, 
and  its  manufacturers  will  send  a sample 
of  it  free  to  anyone  who  asks  for  it.  They 
believe  that  as  soon  as  the  users  of  ready 
roofing  appreciate  the  advantages  of  Ama- 
tite. which  requires  no  painting  or  coating 
to  keep  it  in  rood  repair,  they  will  make 
friends  everywhere  for  the  mineral  sur- 
faced Idea. 

The  fact  that  It  reauires  no  painting 
makes  Amatite  more  valuable  than  roof- 
ings that  require  painting,  but  as  a matter 
of  fact  the  price  Is  considerably  lower  than 
that  of  most  of  the  roofings  now  on  the 
market. 

Drop  a postal  to  the  manufacturers  at 


to  "pile”  out  in  the  cold  at  midnight,  or 
when  you  are  on  top  of  a big  load  of  hay, 
when  you  would  "just  as  soon  as  not”  that 
the  gate  would  open  itself  and  close  Itself 
when  you  got  through. 

This  gate  works  perfectly  in  winter  or 
summer — never  freezes  up.  The  above  pic- 
ture gives  a good  idea  of  it,  and  the  people 
who  make  it  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
little  catalogue  with  plenty  of  Illustrations, 
and  describing  the  gate  very  completely. 
The  handsome  gate  and  self-opening  appli- 
ance complete  are  not  expensive,  but  are 
certainly  a great  improvement  to  any  farm. 
The  company  expect  to  have  ready  a new 
appliance  soon,  which  can  be  fitted  on  any 
gate  you  may  have  at  present  and  save 
you  the  expense  of  a new  gate.  You  will 
find  their  advertisement  in  another  part 
of  this  paper.  Write  them  and  mention 
reading  about  it  in  our  paper.  Their  cata- 
logue is  very  interesting  and  will  cost  you 
nothing  but  the  asking.  They  are  very 
nice  and  stiaight  people — we  know  them 
personally. 

THE  MANLOVE  GATE  CO.. 

272  Huron  St.  Chicago,  111. 


Free  to  the  Renders  of  This  Paper. 

Dr.  T.  F.  Williams  of  Des  Moines.  Iowa, 
has  a wonderful  new  treatment  for  the  cure 
of  Catarrh  which  he  will  send  free  to  the 
readers  of  this  paper.  Dr.  Williams  has 
been  making  an  exclusive  study  of  Catarrh 
in  all  its  stages  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century,  and  has  become  one  of  the  fore- 
most authorities  in  the  country  on  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  this  disease.  As  a 
result  of  his  long  study  and  practice,  he 
has  a treatment  which  is  doing  wonderful 
work  and  curing  thousands  of  people.  He 
wants  to  prove  to  you  what  his  medicine 
will  do  and  will  send  enough  to  last  for  30 
days  If  you  will  send  him  your  name  and 
address.  Many  people  have  been  cured  by 
this  free  treatment.  Address  Dr.  T.  F. 
Williams  No.  242A,  Flynn  Bldg.,  Des  Moines, 
Moines,  Iowa. 


DEAFNESS  CAUSED  BY 
RUSTY  EAR  BONES 

How  the  Tiny  Pails  Get  Round  Together 
and  Cause  Deafness  ami  Head  Noises. 

A WONDERFUL  CURE. 

Did  you  ever  notice 
how  rust  tightens 
up  the  bearings  of 
a machine  which 

has  been  out  In  the 
•325*  weather  — how  it 
welds  the  many 

parts  into  one  solid 
piece,  so  the  ma- 
chine won't  run? 

Now  a cold,  ca- 
tarrh, scarlet  fever 
and  many  other  ailments  have  the  same 
effect  upon  the  delicate  litile  Joints  of  the 
Ear  Bones  that  the  weatlr  r had  on  the 

bearings  of  that  machine. 

Disease  binds  all  these  little  bones  to- 
gether until  often  they  1 .-come  one  solid 
bone.  The  joints  have  become  "rusted”  bv 
congestion  and  inflammation.  Then  sound 
vibrations  are  not  strong  enough  to  move 
these  "rusted”  bones,  this  int— Teres  and  pre- 
vents vibrations  from  reaching  the  nerves 
of  hearing,  and  the  brain  receives  only  a 
muffled  or  indistinct  impression,  or  no  im- 
pression at  all.  Then  vou  are  deaf. 

To  remove  rust  and  make  a machine  use- 
ful again,  you  move  it  backward  and  for- 
ward a sufficient  number  of  times  to  work 
the  rust  out.  and  in  that  way  the  bearings 
are  loosened  up.  it  runs  freely,  and  its  use- 
fulness is  restored. 

Now,  I have  Invented  a machine  of  such 
wonderful  delicacy  that  it  loosens  up  the 
"rusted”  joints  of  the  Ear  Bones  safely  and 
surely,  just  as  you  "loosened  up”  the  ma- 
chine. Air  waves  move  these  little  bones 
backward  and  forward  one-thousandth  of  an 
inch  at  a time— and  from  800  to  1,000  times 
a second.  In  a short  time  these  little  joints 
move  easllv  and  freely.  Sound  vibrations 
are  again  strong  enough  to  make  them  re- 
spond. 

Then  your  hearing  is  restored,  because  the 
rust  is  gone.  And  the  world  is  once  more 
full  of  life  and  sound.  You  no  longer  live 
in  a tomb  of  silence. 

There  is  no  element  of  doubt  or  uncer- 
tainty about  my  treatment. 

Ask  for  my  Free  Book — "Deafness.  Its 
Cause  and  Cure” — and  understand  and  know 
yourself  Why  and  How  it  is  simple  and  easy 
for  you  to  regain  your  hearing. 

DR.  GUY  CLIFFORD  POWELL.  Ear  Speci- 
alist, 1166%  Bank  Building,  Peoria,  HI. 

Seldom  See 

a big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


^jgSORBINE 


will  clean  them  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.  No  blister,  no' hair  gone. 
$2.00  per  bottle,  delivered.  Book  8-C 
free.  ABSORBINR,  JR.,  for  mankind, 
$1.00.  Removes  Soft  Bunches,  Cures 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele, 
Ruptured  Muscles  or  Ligaments,  Enlarged 
Glands.  Allays  Pain.  Mfd.  only  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F. 

34  Monmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Save  Your  Surplus  Fruits 
and  Vegetables 


Canning:  Business  at  Your  Own  Home 

Time  tried.  Old  reliable  Canner. 

CLARK’S  CUTAWAYS 


for  Orchards  and  Fruit-Growing  generally, 
give  every  one  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
Cuts  down  the  expense  bill. 


The  Two-Horse  Single  Action  Cutaway 
Best  orchard  or  farm  harrow  made.  Several 
sizes.  One  horse  size  a dandy. 


SPECIAL  FOR  IRRIGATED  ORCHARDS. 

Three-Horse  Double  Action  (Extended! 
for  orchard  use  or  farm  Our  Disc  Plows 
and  other  Cutaway  To. ,ls  are  wonders  In- 
vestigate. 

Tree  Balers.  Box  Clamps.  Tree  Diggers, 
and  Speer  Grafters  for  Nurserymen  Best 
Pointed  and  Step  Ladders.  My  Economy 
Bolster  Springs  fur  your  wagon,  cheapest 
and  most  serviceable.  Rhodes’  Pruning 
Shears  and  Saws,  Family  Favorite  Cider 
Mills  and  Presses,  all  sizes.  Spraying  Out- 
fits, Best  Tree  Paint  etc. 

If  you  are  up-to-date  and  want  to  keep 
posted  on  the  good  and  valuable  things  for 
orchardists  and  fruit-growers,  send  for  my 
valuable  Catalog. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL 

GENERAL  WESTERN  AGENT 
P.  O.  Box  300.  Kinmundy,  Illinois. 

Refer  to  the  Western  Fruit-Grower  by 
permission. 


uy  Double  Eagle  Nov 


JUST  THINK  OF  IT! 


OUR  GUARANTEE 

THIS  IS  IMPORTANT 

This  company  guarantees  to  resell  your  stock  for 
you  at  any  time  after  oho  year  from  date  of  your  pur- 
chase of  earn#  from  the  Fiscal  Agent  #f  this  company, 
provided  you  are  dissatisfied  and  desire  to  sell  same, 
ia  which  event  this  company  agrees  to  deliver  you 
I per  cent  over  and  above  the  price  you  paid  for  same, 
er  any  other  amount  over  and  above  the  foregoing 
that  this  company  may  be  able  to  obtain  for  said 
stack.  This  offer  remains  valid  for  six  months  after 
one  year  from  date  of  purchase. 

F.  C.  VINCENT,  Fiscal  Agent. 

This  protects  your  Investment  absolutely  and  the 
soatinmed  and  positive  advanoe  in  the  price  of  the 
stock  of  this  Company,  which  is  bound  to  go  upwards 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  makes  this  possible,  and  guar- 
antees the  fulfillment  of  the  foregoing  agreement. 
This  guarantee  is  backed  by  over  $200,006  assets. 

Write  for  High  Art 
Prospectus  Today 


IMPORTANT!! 


Do  Not  Invest  with  a Mining  Company 
that  Cannot  Show  Smelter  Returns 


Smelter  Returns  ou  Double 
Eagle  Ore  Show  $70 
Per  Ton 

Smelter  returns  are  the  only  absolutely  reliable  aad 
saqaestienable  proof  at  a mine's  productiveness,  relia- 
bility and  stability.  A mining  oonapa ny  that  saa  not 
shew  smelter  returns  is  still  a prospect.  Ton  can  pur- 
chase steck  in  a fully  developed  and  equipped  mining 
property  at  the  lew  rate  of  16c  per  share.  Anaya 
from  $44.20  to  $8,261  per  ton  and  over  $3,000,000  worth 
of  ore  blocked  out  and  lying  on  the  ore  dumps.  The 
Famous  Camp  Bird,  liberty  Bell,  Tom  Boy  and  Smug- 
gler Union  Mines  are  in  the  same  district  as  the  Dou- 
ble Bagle  Mines.  All  have  paid  millions  of  dollars 
per  year  'to  their  steokholders  and  none  have  stock 
for  sale.  The  Double  Ragle  is  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  any  ef  the  aforesaid  properties. 

San  Miguel  County,  in  which  the  Double  Bagle  is 
situated,  produced  over  $4,000,000  in  precious  metals 
in  1906. 


GOLD!  SILVER!  In  Great  Abundance 


THE  FAMOUS  DOUBLE  EAGLE  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY 


THERE  ARM  A FEW  GOOD  HIHIKG  ENTERPRISES.  This  Is  One.  Ws  Invite  Tour  Investigation. 


Read  This  Advertisement  Very  Carefully.  IT  MAY 
MEAN  A FORTUNE  TO  YOU 


ANNOUNCEMENT  EXTRAORDINARY. 

T^»o  Doublo  Eagle  Gold  Mining  Company,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Colorado  for  $3,000,000.  divided  into 

E 1,000, 000  absolutely  non -assessable  shares. 

PROPERTY. 

Ths  property  of  the  company  is  located  in  Bridal  Veil 
Basin,  near  the  city  of  Telluric! e,  and  right  in  the  vary 
heart  of  the  rich  gold  and  silver  bearing  district  of  San 
Miguel  County,  Colorado. 

It  consists  of  twelve  very  rich  claims  and  three  mill- 
sites,  and  comprises  about  130  acres.  The  Company  owns 
this  property  in  fee  simple,  and  there  is  no  incumbrance 

er  indebtedness  on  same. 

Immediately  surrounding  this  company's  property  are 
the  famous  Smuggler  Union,  Liberty  Bell,  Tom  Boy,  Nellie 

and  Camp  Bird  mines. 


•ver  $200,000  Already  Expended  In  Equipment 
Development  and  Purchase  of  This  Property 


This  Company  Owns  It*  Property  Outright  Not 
a Prospect  but  a Thoroughly  Developed  and 
Equipped  Mine. 


This  Developed  Mining  Property  is  LOCATED  IN  THE 
HEART  OF  COLORADO’S  RICHEST  DISTRICT 


the  company5*  offer. 

This  company  now  offers  to  the  public  its  treasury 
stock  at  twenty-five  (25)  cents  per  share.  This  is  aa  US- 
paralleled  offer.  Seldom,  if  ever,  is  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented of  purchasing  stocks  in  a property  ef  this  char- 
acter at  this  low  price.  The  price  of  this  stock  will  ad- 
vance to  35  cents  in  a very  short  time. 

THE  COMPANY’S  PURPOSE. 

la  to  increase  the  mill  capacity  to  200  tons  a day;  ts  in- 
stall a 200-ton  cyanide  plant,  to  install  aerial  tramways; 
to  equip  the  shafts  with  electric  hoists;  to  increase  the 
water  power;  to  continue  underground  development,  aad 
to  purchase  other  very  rich  claims  on  which  the  com- 
pany now  has  option.  It  is  to  accomplish  the  foregoing 
that  the  company  is  placing  on  the  market  1,000,800  shares 
of  its  treasury  eteek. 


These  companies  earned  upwards  of  $4,600,000  last  year.  The  Double  Bagle 
property  is  more  advantageously  situated,  and  its  ore  assays  far  greater  values 
than  any  of  the  foregoing  companies. 

PRESENT  E4IUIPMBNT. 

The  company  has  erected  on  its  property  one  fully  equipped  mill  with  a 
capacity  of  ten  tons  daily,  a blacksmith  shop,  a machine  shop,  power  house  and 
dynamo  room,  a bunk  house,  assay  office  and  laboratory  and  other  minor  build- 
ings, all  fully  equipped.  The  machinery  and  buildings  are  all  in  splendid  con- 
dition and  as  good  as  when  installed. 

WATER  POWER. 

Within  160  feet  of  the  mill  runs  Bridal  Veil  Greek,  and  this  stream  has  been 
utilized  by  this  company  to  provide  about  80-horse  power.  A turbine  has  been 
installed  which  gives  us  sufficient  power  for  all  present  needs.  One  hundred 
horse  power  more  can  be  generated  on  our  water  rights.  We  have  no  expensive 
fuel  costs. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

The  various  claims  of  the  Double  Eagle  Group  have  been  opened  up  in  eight 
different  locations,  and  to  date  work  has  been  done,  as  a result  of  which  there 
is  now  upward  of  3,000  feet  of  tunneling,  drifts,  cross-cuts,  winzes  and  upraises. 
These  cuttings,  cross-cuts  and  drift  upon  eight  true  fissure  veins  from  four  and 
a half  to  twelve  feet  wide. 

VALUE  OF  ORB  DEPOSITS. 


ESTIMATED  EARNINGS. 

This  company  confidently  expects  to  pay  dividend*  of  at  least  39  per  coat 
annually.  This  means  that  at  26  cents  per  share  your  investment  will  earn  ysn 
120  per  cent,  and  each  9hare  you  now  pay  26  cents  for  will  then  be  worth  $2,  i.  e., 
$62.50  will  buy  260  shares.  Thirty  per  cent  dividends  on  250  shares  will  net  ys* 
$76  per  year;  in  addition  your  stock  will  probably  he  worth  $600  on  th*  market. 
Just  think  what  $1,000  will  do  if  invested  in  this  stock. 

THE  COMPANY'S  OFFICERS : 

President,  J.  H.  HARRINGTON,  of  the  Harrington -McCormick  Commission  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Vice-President,  WM.  PHET.  President  of  Peet  Bros.  Soap  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Ms. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  C.  C.  COURTNEY,  State  Agent  ef  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DIRECTORS  l 

HARRY  HALDBMAN,  of  the  Sonora  Chief  Mining  Company.... Kansas  City,  Me. 


J.  T.  GODESLL,  Cudahy  Packing  Company  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

B.  E.  TOMLINSON,  Traffic  Manager,  Swift  & Co Chicago,  HI 

Z.  F.  CRIDER,  Crider  Bros.  Com.  Co Kansas  City,  10a 

J.  H.  KETTNBR,  Proprietor  Hotel  Washington  Kansas  City,  Ms. 

J.  UNDERMAN.  Farmer  and  Real  Estate  Kansas  CSty,  Mo. 
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Assays  and  smelter  tests  show  that  the  average  value  of  the  Double  Eagle 
ores  are  upwards  of  $60  per  ton.  Assays  show  from  $44  to  $8,261  gold  and  silver 
values  per  ton.  The  company  has  now  over  150,000  tons  of  this  high  grade  ore 
blocked  out,  and  also  about  140,000  tons  of  low  grade  ore,  averaging  about  $10 
per  ton,  lying  oh  the  dumps,  only  waiting  increased  facilities  to  be  turned  into 
eash. 


The  foregoing  gentlemen  earnestly  urge  you  to  inquire  of  ANY  BANK  IN 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  or  any  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  as  to  their  character  sad 
high  standing.  They  are  men  of  the  very  highest  integrity  and  are  trusted  and 
respected  business  men  ef  Kansas  City. 

F.  C.  VINCENT,  Fiscal  Agent,  Smite  410,  Gibraltar  side,.,  KANSAS  CWT,  MS. 


at  aad 


ot  Mb  IS 


THIS  STOCK  WILL  ADVANCE  TO  35c  PER  SHARE  SHORTLY 
If  You  PURCHASE  DOUBLE  EAGLE  NOW  You  Permanently  Increase  Your  Income.  Bear  in  Mind  that  This 
is  a.  Developed  Industry  ant  Not  in  Any  Respect  a Prospect.  It  Costs  You  Nothing  to  Inquire.  Cut  (hit  the  Coupon,  Mail  Today 


Price  of  Stock  on  Easy 
Monthly  Payment  Plan 
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We  can  positively  convince  the 
most  skeptical  that  ,the  DOUBLE 
EAGLE’S  proposition  is  absolotely 
square,  honest  and  above  board 

WE  MOST  EARNESTLY 
URGE  YOUR  CAREFUL 
INVESTIGATION 


PLEASE  WRITE  PLAINLY 


all  ini 

Art  Proap  — tus  sf  tk*  Double  Eegie 
Company. 
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Be  Our  Guest  on  A Trip  to  Colorado 


On  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month  we  run  excursions  to  Otero 
County,  Colorado,  and  we  want  you  to  be  our  guest.  We  want  to  show  you 
5,000  acres  of  Irrigated  land  which  we  are  offering  for  sale  in  any  size  tracts 
from  $70.00  to  $125.00  per  acre.  We  want  to  show  you  land  that  can  be  made 
to  yield  a larger  cash  profit  than  any  other  farm  land  in  the  country. 

Here  are  a few  crops  that  pay  big  money:  Raising  sugar-beets  will  yield 

$100.00  or  more  per  acre.  Alfalfa  will  bring  $40.00  or  more.  Raising  canta- 
loupes will  yield  $500.00  per  acre  and  upwards.  Fruit  $100.00  to  $500.00  per 
acre  and  upwards.  Vegetables  from  $80.00  to  $125.00  per  acre.  Wheat  60 
to  70  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  75  to  100  bushels  per  acre,  and  many  others, 
too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  announcement,  can  be  made  to  yield 
equally  as  much.  The  Colorado  climate  is  the  most  healthful  in  the 
world.  The  clear  air  and  the  sunshine  makes  it  a paradise  for  health- 
seekers.  Tens  of  hundreds  of  people  visit  this  state  every  year  simply 
to  rest  and  recuperate.  Almost  340  days  of  the  year  the  sun  shines.  No 
severe  winters  or  bad  weather.  If  you  buy  one  of  our  farms  you  can  be 
working  while  the  farmer  in  the  North  and  in  the  East  is  hugging  the 
stove  to  keep  warm.  You  and  your  children  will  have  every  possible 
advantage.  We  have  good  schools;  high-schools  and  country  schools. 
Churches  of  all  denominations  within  easy  walking  distance.  This  shows 
there  are  a good  class  of  people  there.  The  land  is  almost  perfectly  level 
and  is  full  of  vegetable  mould.  It  is  located  between  Olney  Springs  on 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  and  Rockyford  on  the  Santa  Fe.  Rocky- 
ford  is  the  famous  Cantaloupe  town.  The  roads  are  in  the  best  of  con- 
dition . They  never  get  muddy,  and  travel  or  hauling  is  easy  at  all  times. 
We  have  the  Rural  Free  Delivery  Mail  Routes  which  reach  every 
home  and  hamlet. 

The  good  telephone  service  puts  you  in  touch  with  all 
parts  of  the  state  and  union.  We  have  good  well 
water  for  drinking  purposes  and  plenty  of 
water  for  irrigating  which  is  already 
on  the  land.  Our 


is  early 
and  we  are  located 
near  the  markets,  thus 
affording  you  the  best  prices. 
Building  in  Otero  County  is  as  cheap,  if 
not  cheaper,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Ncjrth,  East 
or  South.  If  you  so  desire,  you  can  build  a 2-room  port- 
able house  for  about  $80.00  until  you  get  ready  to  build  a good 
house,  which  would  cost  from  $250.00  up. 

Our  prices  for  this  land  are  extremely  low  when  you  consider 
that  land  in  other  parts  of  the  state  is  selling  for  from  $250.00 
to  $1,500  00  per  acre. 


The  land  that  we  are  now  offering  you  will  double  in  value  within  the 
next  year.  The  advantages  of  one  of  these  farms  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  in  the  limited  space  of  this  announcement.  We  want  you  to  be 
our  guest  and  go  out  with  us  and  see  for  yourself.  Let  us  prove  to  you 
that  the  above  statements  are  not  in  the  least  overdrawn. 

Here  Are  Some  STUB30RN  FACTS — See  report  No.  80,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Page  100,  on  Colorado  Irrigated  Lands: 

480  acres  sugar  beets  10,100  tons  or $50,500 

Less  all  expenses 19  200 

Net  profit $31,300 

Compared  With  Corn — 

480  acres  corn  24,000  bu.  or $9,600 

Less  all  expenses 3.600 

Net  profit $6,000 

Net  profit  in  favor  of  sugar  beets $25,300 

The  price  of  beets  every  year  is  $5.00  per  ton.  The  price  of  corn 
uncertain. 

On  34  acres  of  beets  one  man  cleared  net  $3,825. 

Another  rented  80  acres  for  3 years,  planted  all 
in  sugar  beets,  he  paid  rent  $4,380,  and 
cleared  above  all  expenses  $9,920. 

Fill  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail 

it  to  us.  _ 

You  do  not 
need  to  write  a letter. 
We  will  send  you  full  informa- 
tion, maps  and  other  circular  matter. 
We  want  you  to  become  a Colorado  farmer,  to  live  in 
the  most  healthful  state  in  the  union,  and  to  get  the  largest 
cash  returns  for  your  labor. 

If  you  cannot  make  a trip  with  us  to  Colorado,  we  would  suggest 
that  you  read  carefully  our  circular  matter,  pick  out  the  farm  that  you 
want,  send  in  your  first  deposit,  and  then  make  the  trip  at  your  conve- 
nience. This  is  not  a speculation  or  a chance  game  of  any  kind,  but  it  is 
the  simplest,  sanest,  safest,  soundest,  best  investment  you  will  ever  have 
a chance  to  make.  Failure  is  unknown  except  through  individual  care- 
lessness. You  are  absolutely  fortified  against  frosts  by  the  climate — 
against  excessive  rains  by  the  natural  conditions — against  drouth  by  the 
most  complete  and  perfect  irrigation  system  in  the  country. 

The  land  is  selling  rapidly  and  we  want  you  to  get  your  choice  at 
once,  bo  fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  to  us  without  delay. 

THE  NORTHWEST  LAND  & 1 RUST  CO., 536 Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Northwest 
Land  & Trust 
Company, 

Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen : Please  send  me 

full  information  regarding  your  irrigated 
lands,  and  your  special  excursions.  It  is  under- 
stood  that  this  request  puts  me  under  no  obligations\^$ 
should  1 decide  not  to  buy. 
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Let  Us  Print  Your  Catalogue 


*ft 


During  the  past  few  years  The  Fruit-Grower  has  built  up  a 
catalogue  department  second  to  none  in  the  country,  and 
our  plant  is  now  prepared  to  turn  out  catalogues  of  all  kinds. 
Our  plant  is  now  being  moved  to  our  splendid  new  building,  and 
with  additional  equipment,  we  are  better  prepared  to  serve  our 
customers  than  before. 

Every  season  we  print  catalogs  for  many  of  the  best  nur- 
serymen and  seedmen  in  the  country,  but  in  our  new  plant  we 
shall  have  capacity  for  more  work,  and  we  want  to  print  your 
catalogue  this  season.  ———————— 

There  is  every  reason  why  your  catalogue  should  be  printed 
early— and  we  can  offer  inducements  in  the  way  of  service  and 
price,  which  make  it  an  object  for  you  to  send  us  your  order. 

Our  stock  of  photographs  and  cuts  is  complete,  and  we  are  prepared  to  illustrate  nursery 
catalogues  in  the  most  attractive  manner — we  can  give  you  service  not  to  be  had  elsewhere. 

If  you  have  not  let  the  contract  for  your  catalogue,  give  us  an  idea  of  what  you  want,  and 
we  will  quote  you  price,  and  we  know  we  can  please  you.  Don’t  neglect  this  matter. 

In  addition  to  printing  catalogues,  we  make  a specialty  of  all  other  kinds  of  printing  for 
nurserymen  and  seedmen,  such  as  price  lists,  booklets,  order  blanks  of  all  kinds,  office  stationery 
and  supplies,  salesmen’s  supplies,  etc.  In  fact,  The  Fruit-Grower’s  plant  is  prepared  to  turn  out 
any  kind  of  printing  in  first  class  style.  In  our  new  plant  we  will  be  prepared  to  do  all  kinds  of 
color  printing,  making  a specialty  of  the  three-color  process,  by  which  the  natural  shades  and 
tints  of  flowers  and  fruits  can  be  reproduced  true  to  nature. 

In  a word,  The  Fruit-Grower  has  equipped  its  plant  to  print  everything  nurserymen  or 
seedmen  use  in  their  business,  and  to  print  it  right. 

Printing  Department,  THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


LET  YOUR  IDLE  MONEY 
EARN  SEVEN  PER  CENT 

We  offer  a Safe,  Conservative  Investment  in  our  First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  Real  Estate  Security 

As  announced  previously,  we  have  arranged  for  the  placing  of  our  entire  bond  issue,  and  our  new  build- 
ing was  completed  August  26th,  but  we  have  arranged  to  place  $10,000.00  of  these  bonds  at  the  disposal 
of  our  readers  and  friends  in  lots  of  $100  to  $1,000.  We  believe  it  will  be  to  our  interest  to  have  some  of 
the  members  of  “The  Fruit-Grower  Family”  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  interested  financially  in  our 
enterprise,  and  our  readers  should  appreciate,  better  than  any  other  class  of  investors,  the  value  of  our  insti- 
tution. We  present  herewith  illustration  of  our  new  home.  The  photograph  was  taken  July  19,  while  the  building 
was  in  course  of  construction.  T he  foundation  and  walls  are  constructed  for  carrying  two  more  stories,  when  the  growth 
of  our  business  demands  the  extra  space. 

The  bonds  are  now  ready  for  delivery  and  bear  7%  interest  from  July  1,  1907.  A sample 
bond  will  be  mailed  for  inspection  on  request. 


The  Fruit-Grower  takes  great 
pleasure  in  referring  to  the  follow- 
ing, not  only  as  to  the  safety  of 
this  investment,  but  as  to  the 
character  and  reliability  of  the 
members  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
Company:  Mr.  R.  R.  Calkins, 

cashier  German-American  Bank; 
Mr.  W.  P.  Fulkerson,  president 
First  National  Bank;  Mr.  C.  F. 
Enright,  treasurer  of  Missouri  Val- 
ley Trust  Co.;  Mr.  Louis  T.  Gold- 
ing, publisher  of  The  News-Press, 
all  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

Remember  that  everything  which 
The  Fruit-Grower  owns  will  be 
back  of  this  proposition — the  good 
will  and  subscription  list  of  the  pa- 
per, our  modern  printing  plant, 
and  our  lot  and  building.  Our  lot 
is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness district  of  St.  Joseph,  directly 
opposite  the  postoffice  building, 
and  our  real  estate  holdings  alone 
will  be  worth  almost  the  entire 
amount  of  the  bond  issue.  These 
bonds  therefore  are  practically  as 
safe  as  a straight-out  real  estate 
investment. 

The  fullest  investigation  of  this 
proposition  is  invited.  The  bonds 
offer  a safe,  convenient  form  of 
investment,  and  we  hope  that 
readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  will 
subscribe  at  once  for  the  amount 
reserved  for  them — $10,000.  Re- 
member that  not  more  than  $1,000 
will  be  sold  to  one  party.  The 
bonds  are  $100.00  each.  Write  at 
once  for  sample  and  full  informa- 
tion. THE  FRl'IT-GKOWER, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


The  above  illustration  shows  our  new  building  in  proeess  of  construction.  The  photograph  was  taken  on  July  19.  The  building 
Is  now  completed,  and  we  occupied  it  August  26.  The  new  home  of  The  Fruit-Grower  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  buildings  In 
the  city,  in  one  of  the  very  best  locations,  opposite  the  postoffice  and  government  building. 


Frtrit-Grewer  B#nd  Sabicripti#* 

Date 1907. 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

I hereby  subscribe  for 

of  the  seven  per  cent  bonds  issued  by 
your  company,  at  $100.00  each,  and  In- 
close herewith  $ 

as  payment  in  full  for  same. 


Town State 

Bonds Dollars. 
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SHOWING  DEPTH  OF  ALLUVIAL  DEPOSIT  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE. 


formation.  Prof.  E.  C.  Green,  of  the 
Texas  Agricultural  College,  after  hav- 
ing made  a trip  through  that  section, 
said: 

“Three  winters  ago  the  towns 
named  on  the  time-card,  the  fields  of 
cotton  and  corn,  the  gardens  and  or- 
chards, existed  only  in  the  inspired 
imagination  of  the  advance  agents  of 
progress,  while  to-day  they  exist  in 
veriest  reality. 

“Three  years  ago  the  inspecting 
party  took  meals  in  surveyors’  tents 
or  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
ranchmen,  'while  at  the  present  time 
the  traveler  finds  hotel  accommoda- 
tions equal  or  superior  to  those  of 
any  other  rural  part  of  Texas.  The 
growth  and  development  of  the  whole 
region  has  been  marvelous,  and  the 
results  obtained  by  the  farmers  and 
truck-growers  have  been  very  satis- 
factory.” 

The  gulf-coast  country  grew  be- 
cause it  produced  certain  crops  in 
abundance  and  with  profit,  and  desir- 
ing to  study  the  conditions  which  ex- 
ist there,  the  Texas  experiment  station 
sent  Professor  Green  down  to  investi- 
gate what  has  been  done  by  the  grow- 
ers and  the  methods  which  are  prac- 
ticed by  them  in  the  growing  and 
marketing  of  their  crops.  The  report 
of  Professor  Green  is  published  in 
Bulletin  No.  94  of  the  Texas  experi- 
ment station,  from  which  we  freely 
quote,  and  from  which  we  reproduce 
the  illustrations  accompanying  this 
article. 

Professor  Green  pays  high  tribute 
to  the  growers  in  the  gulf-coast  coun- 
try; they  are  of  a high  order  of  in- 
telligence, and  are  progressive  in 
every  respect;  at  the  same  time  they 
are  always  willing  to  give  newcomers 
the  benefit  of  their  experience.  As 
the  author  says,  “The  home  builder 
in  South  Texas  is  not  only  fortunate 
in  his  new  soil,  fortunate  in  his  new 
climate,  but  most  fortunate  in  his  new 
neighbors.” 


Sarita — Irish  potatoes,  watermelons 
cucumbers. 

Raymondsville  — Watermelons,  on- 
ions, Irish  potatoes,  cucumbers. 

Harlingen — -Watermelons,  onions. 

Brownsville — Cabbage,  onions,  Irish 
potatoes,  cucumbers. 

Santa  Maria — Onions,  cucumbers, 
beans,  cabbage. 

The  author,  however,  warns  new- 
comers not  to  attempt  special  truck 
crops  on  land  which  has  just  been 
cleared;  grow  cotton,  corn  or  sorghum 


which  are  practiced  in  the  growing  of 
the  various  crops,  and  also  ascer- 
tained the  returns  which  are  received 
by  the  growers.  The  latter  figures 
were  taken,  in  many  instances,  from 
the  books  of  the  shipping  associations. 
His  reports,  therefore,  are  not  only 
most  interesting,  but  they  are  abso- 
lutely reliable.  We  publish  his  report 
of  methods  which  are  employed  in 
growing  some  of  the  more  important 
crops. 

Cabbage  is  accounted  the  most 


Coming  to  Kingsville  carrots  are 
found  to  be  the  most  profitable  crop. 
Chantenay  and  Oxheart  varieties  are 
considered  standard.  The  rows  are 
planted  fourteen  inches  apart,  but 
every  third  row  is  skipped,  to  allow 
space  for  the  furrow  through  thich 
irrigation  water  is  applied.  The  fur- 
row row  is  thrown  out  with  a “mid- 
dle buster,”  the  seed  planted  with 
drills  and  the  subsequent  cultivation 
is  performed  with  a mule  and  orchard 
harrow  from  which  the  central  side 
teeth  have  been  removed.  Cultivation 
is  given  every  week  and  after  each  rain 
or  irrigation.  When  carrots  are  al- 


HAR VESTING  CHRISTMAS  SPINACH  AT  CORPUS  CHRISTI. 


profitable  crop  to  grow  at  Corpus 
Christi,  and  a large  area  is  planted  to 
this  crop.  Owing  to  lack  of  irrigation 
facilities  in  that  locality  cabbage  and 
onion  seed  are  sown  in  the  field  di- 
rect. The  variety  of  cabbage  most 
popular  with  the  truckers  is  Early 
Flat  Dutch.  The  seed  is  sown  from 
September  1 to  December  1 with  hand 
seed  drills  and  subsequently  “chopped 
to  a stand”  with  a hoe,  in  a manner 
similar  to  the  way  cotton  plants  are 
thinned.  A plant  is  left  over  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet,  in  rows  three  and 
a half  feet  apart.  Seed  sown  later 
than  December  1 produces  plants 
which  mature  heads  in  March,  when 
the  heat  is  likely  to  injure  them,  and 
when  the  price  usually  becomes  too 
low  to  warrant  shipping.  A further 
difficulty  is  experienced  in-  that  young 
plants  are  frequently  killed  in  the  cold 
weather  often  experienced  in  January 
and  February,  whereas  older  cabbage 
plants  go  through  with  little  injury. 

At  Corpus  Christi  cucumbers  are 
planted  from  February  15  to  March 
15,  in  rows  five  feet  apart,  three  to 
four  feet  apart  in  the  drill,  and  the 
plants  are  subsequently  thinned  to 
three  in  a hill.  The  improved  White 
Spine  variety  is  most  satisfactory. 
Buyers  are  usually  on  hand  to  pur- 
chase the  crop  delivered  at  the  side- 
track. Last  season  the  prices  ranged 
from  40  to  60  cents  per  bushel  for 
straight  cucumbers  six  to  eight  inches 
long.  A good  average  yield  runs 
about  200  bushels  per  acre. 

Onions  are  also  a profitable  crop 
here,  the  Bermuda  and  Creole  onions 
being  equally  popular.  The  latter  is 
a good  keeper,  and  may  be  held  until 
the  market  is  clear  of  Bermuda  and 
then  sold  at  good  prices  in  Texas 
towns.  Seed  is  drilled  in  rows  four- 
teen to  eighteen  inches  apart,  about 
one  or  two  pounds  of  seed  per  acre 
being  used.  Thorough  preparation  of 
the  land  before  planting  and  good 
culture  throughout  the  season  is  es- 
sential to  success.  From  8,000  to 
12,000  pounds  per  acre  is  the  usual 
yield,  no  irrigation  being  practiced. 

Carrots  Profitable  at  Kingsville. 


Truck-Growing  in  the 
Gulf-Coast  Country 


Within  the  past  few  years  the  gulf- 
coast  country  of  Texas  has  attracted 
much  attention  throughout  the  United 
States  because  of  the  truck  crops 
which  are  shipped  from  that  section. 
This  country  is  old,  and  yet  it  is  new, 
because  only  within  the  last  few  years 
have  the  railroads  been  built  to  that 
section,  so  that  growers  could  market 
their  crops.  But  since  the  coming  of 
the  railroads  there  has  been  a trans- 


In  his  investigations  Professor 
Green  visited  different  localities  and 
found  that  the  crops  grown  in  the 
respective  localities  varied  greatly,  the 
successful  truckers  listing  the  crops, 
in  order  of  profitableness  and  cer- 
tainty, about  as  follows,  for  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  district: 

Corpus  Christi — Cabbage,  cucum- 
bers, onions,  beets. 

Kingsville — Carrots,  beets,  onions. 


the  first  season  and  in  this  manner 
subdue  the  wild  land  by  plenty  of  cul- 
ture with  team  tools.  Continuing,  he 
says: 

“Land  from  the  brush  can  seldom 
be  economically  prepared  for  truck 
crops  the  first  season,  and  disappoint- 
ment is  likely  to  result  from  the  at- 
tempt. On  the  other  hand,  cotton  will 
flourish  on  new  soil  and  produce  re- 
turns which,  labor  considered,  are 
fairly  proportionate  to  those  obtained 
from  truck.  Corn,  with  favorable 
rains  or  timely  irrigation,  will  make 
two  crops  a year,  while  the  nature  of 
the  plant  allows  a system  of  culture 
which  is  most  beneficial  to  the  new 
land.” 

In  visiting  the  different  points.  Pro- 
fessor Green  studied  the  methods 
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lowed  to  reach  the  size  adopted  at 
Kingsville  (five  to  six-inch  roots) 
about  130  to  160  days  are  required  to 
bring  them  from  seed  to  maturity. 
They  are  bunched,  washed  and  packed 
in  cabbage  crates,  which  hold  about 
170  pounds  of  carrots,  and  shipped  in 
refrigerator  cars  to  Northern  markets. 
One  grower  raised  three  and  one-half 
acres  last  year,  which  produced  an 
average  of  eighty  crates  per  acre.  He 
etsimates  the  cost  of  growing  and  har- 
vesting at  $30  per  acre.  Sales  ac- 
counts from  Chicago  and  other  points 
show  that  these  carrots  which  left 
Kingsville  in  good  condition  sold  at 
from  $4.00  to  $5.50  per  crate.  The 
iced  freight  service  from  Kingsville  to 
Chicago  cost  $1.43  per  crate  on  carrots 
and  beets.  This  grower  considers  that 
his  crop  netted  him  over  $250  per  acre 
f.  o.  b.  Kingsville. 

It  may  be  said,  just  here,  that  the 


sharp  freezes,  but  while  young  it  is 
rather  tender  to  cold. 

When  the  plants  are  up  they  are 
thinned  to  a stand  of  two  inches  in 
the  row  by  some,  and  left  unthinned 
by  others.  In  favor  of  thinning  uni- 
formity in  size  and  an  earlier  general 
crop  are  the  points  gained.  From 
thinned  fields  the  entire  yield  may  be 
gathered  in  ten  days,  while  the  har- 
vest from  unthinned  patches  may  run 
from  twenty  to  forty  days. 

The  cultivation  given  beets  is  the 
same  as  for  carrots  and  the  same 
shipping  package  is  used.  Beets 
planted  November  1,  were  harvested 
early  in  March  following.  They  were 
washed,  outer  leaves  pulled  away,  tied 
three  or  four  in  a bunch  and  shipped 
chiefly  to  Chicago.  Beets  prepared  in 
this  way  sold  as  high  as  $5.50  per 
crate.  Similar  beets  from  which  the 
tops  were  largely  cut  away  sold  at 


shipped.  Four  other  carloads  carrying 
from  800  to  1,499  melons  each  were 
shipped  from  the  twenty  acres  grown, 
and  the  sales  at  St.  Louis  made  a 
total  of  of  $1,001,  the  first  car  bringing 
$300,  the  last  $76.  The  yield  was  con- 
sidered to  be  about  one-half  what 
could  be  reasonably  expected,  and  the 
grower  concedes  that  errors  were  made 
in  growing  the  crop.  Neither  fertil- 
izer nor  irrigation  was  given  the  crop 
described.  Another  grower  at  Sarita 
shipped  twenty-one  cars  from  sixty- 
five  acres,  and  another  shipped  ten 
cars  from  forty  acres. 

Beans  and  Cauliflower  at  Santa  Maria 

Santa  Maria  growers  find  profit  in 
beans  and  cauliflower.  The  ground 
for  all  beans  is  especially  well  pre- 
pared before  planting,  and  cultivation 
after  the  plants  are  up  is  given  only 
when  the  leaves  are  dry,  as  stirring 


Fruit  Growers,  Gardeners 

Vour  Soil 
Needs  Manure 

Nothing  else  will  take  its  place 
or  give  you  results  equal  to  it. 

Manure  makes  HUMUS,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  produce  a 
heavy  yield. 

Humus  holds  the  moisture  close 
to  the  surface  where  it  is  required 
and  makes  available  chemical  ele- 
ments in  the  soil  which  otherwise 
lie  dormant  and  useless. 

Manure  adds  liberal  quantities  of 
the  best  plant  food  obtainable,  and 
its  effect  and  value  in  your  or- 
chard, vineyard  and  garden  is  per- 
manent. 

The  first  year  does  not  exhaust 
the  good  that  is  in  a liberal  appli- 
cation of  PURE  MANURE. 

WIZARb 

" bk/ino  - 

SHREDDED  CATTLE 
MANURE 

is  pure  manure,  dried  by  special 
process  and  reduced  in  weight  and 
bulk  by  removing  all  long  hay  and 
bedding  and  worthless  rough  stuff 
and  rubbish. 

It  is  manure  in  the  most  concen- 
trated, efficient,  easily  and  cheaply 
handled  form  possible  to  obtain. 

Write  us  at  once  for 
Circulars  and  Prices 

Use  manure  this  fall  and  your 
crop  next  year  will  be  the  best  you 
have  ever  grown. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Co. 

22  Exchange  Ave.,  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Cliicago. 


A FINE  FIEI.D  OF  CAULIFLOWER  AT  SANTA  MARIA. 


Kingsville  growers  have  an  improved 
seed  drill.  A common  axle  is  put 
through  two  hand  seed  drills,  one 
handle  is  removed  and  a rod  steadies 
the  remaining  three.  By  hooking  a 
good  mule  onto  the  coupled  drills  one 
man  easily  does  the  work  which,  with 
the  old  hand  power  method,  could  not 
be  accomplished  by  four. 

The  varieties  of  beets  grown  at 
Kingsville  are  chiefly  Eclipse  and 
Baseball.  The  row  arrangement  is  the 
same  as  for  carrots,  alternately  four- 
teen and  twenty-eight  inches  between 
rows.  It  is  thought  desirable  that  the 
seed  should  be  sown  between  Nov.  1 
and  Dec.  15,  as  it  requires  three  and  a 
half  to  four  months  to  grow  beets  to 
the  size  used  by  Kingsville  truckers, 
and  the  market  for  beets  usually  fails 
in  April.  There  is  a further  reason  for 
avoiding  planting  much  later  than  the 
middle  of  December;  the  beet  plant, 
when  old  and  well  established,  resists 
frost  perfectly,  and  survives  even 


from  $1  to  $2  per  crate,  thus  barely 
paying  freight  charges.  Wher°  tops 
were  removed  in  this  manner  a fur- 
ther loss  was  sustained  by  those  who 
experimented  with  this  method  of 
marketing,  in  that  fifteen  dozen 
bunches  were  required  to  fill  the  crate 
which  seven  dozen  bunches  would  fill 
with  tops  left  on. 

Watermelons  at  Sarita. 

At  Sarita  watermelons  constitute 
one  of  the  most  profitable  crops.  A 
typical  experience  of  one  of  the  grow- 
ers is  as  follows:  In  November  and 
December  the  land  was  flat  broken 
with  a turning  plow,  bedding  to  lines 
eight  feet  apart  on  which  the  rows 
were  to  be  planted.  Seed  was  planted 
March  1,  in  check  rows  eight  feet 
apart,  and  when  established  the  plants 
were  thinned  to  three  in  a hill.  Oc- 
casional cultivation  was  given  with  a 
five-tooth  cultivator,  and  on  June  1, 
the  first  carload  of  800  melons  was 


Renew  Your  Subscription  Now 

During  the  summer  months  many  Fruit-Grower  subscribers  have 
been  too  busy  to  send  renewals  of  their  subscriptions,  and  these  ac- 
counts have  been  carried  on  our  books.  Now  that  autumn  has  come  and 
our  folks  have  more  time  to  attend  to  such  matters,  we  want  them  to  send 
their  renewals  promptly  for  The  Fruit-Grower’s  expenses  are  very  heavy 
at  this  time,  and  in  fitting  up  our  new  home  we  need  all  the  money  that 
is  due  us. 

A great  many  of  our  subscribers  neglect  renewing  their  subscription 
promptly,  thinking  the  amount  due  is  such  a small  item  it  doesn’t 
matter.  It  is  a small  item  to  each  individual  subscriber,  but  the  total  is 
a considerable  sum  to  us,  and  we  must  urge  every  person  whose  sub- 
scription has  expired  to  renew  promptly. 

We  make  it  an  object  for  you  to  send  one  new  subscription  with 
your  renewal,  for  we  accept  one  new  subscription  with  your  renewal 
both  for  $1.  Tt's  easy  to  send  $1  to  pay  for  the  two  subscriptions — 
simply  write  the  names  and  addresses  plainly,  tuck  a dollar  bill  in  the 
letter,  address  it  plainly  to  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  we 
will  assume  all  risk  of  getting  the  remittance. 

Will  you  not  do  this  today?  Help  us  fix  up  the  new  home  of  The 
Fruit-Grower.  And  on  our  part  we  shall  issue,  from  our  new  home,  a 
better  paper  than  we  have  ever  sent  out  before. 

Don’t  neglect  this  matter;  The  Fruit-Grower  is  entitled  to  and  needs 
the  money — sit  down  now  and  write  the  letter,  and  send  $1  for  your 
renewal  and  one  new  subscription. 

Th  e Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


the  soil  before  the  dew  is  off  in  the 
morning  or  while  the  foliage  is  wet 
from  rain  appears  to  cause  an  im- 
mediate and  unusually  serious  attack 
of  rust. 

Black  wax  and  Stringless  beans 
planted  February  17,  were  ready  for 
picking  April  4,  and  the  harvest  con- 
tinued until  May  23,  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  being  gathered  between  April  10 
and  27. 

Between  May  23  and  September  10 
this  land  produced  a good  crop  of 
corn,  and  the  last  named  date  was 
again  planted  in  beans.  On  October 
31,  the  bean  harvest  was  again  ready 
and  it  continued  until  November  21, 
when  the  vines  suffered  from  rust, 
caused  by  a cold  rain.  They  recovered 
later  to  some  extent,  and  more  beans 
were  being  harvested  December  20. 

Santa  Maria  growers  plant  their 
beans  in  rows  two  feet  apart  and  use 
about  one  bushel  of  seed  per  acre. 
The  best  acres  yielded  about  150  bush- 
els of  string  beans  at  each  crop  and 
the  prices  obtained  ranged  from  50 
cents  to  $2.50  per  bushel  hamper  f. 
o.  b.  Santa  Maria. 

Cauliflower  does  remarkably  well  at 
Santa  Maria.  Growers  gathered  the 
first  heads  December  20  from  a field 
which  was  set  October  13.  One  of  the 
illustrations  shows  a remarkably  fine 
field  of  cauliflower. 

On  the  whole,  the  author  of  the 
bulletin  from  which  we  have  quoted  so 
freely  is  very  enthusiastic  about  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  up-to- 
date  truck-growers  of  the  gulf  coast 
country.  In  every  locality  methods  are 
being  improved,  and  returns  are  more 
satisfactory  to  the  growers,  and  as 
the  marketing  methods  are  perfected 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  still 
greater  progress  will  be  made. 


Strawberry 
Plants 


For  Fall  and 
Winter  Planting 


75  VARIETIES 

All  the  standard  kinds  and  most  of 
the  newer  ones. 

Fall  and  winter  planting  is  being  suc- 
cessfully practiced  by  many  growers  in 
different  sections  of  the  country. 

This  time  of  planting  eases  up  the 
spring  rush  of  work,  and  especially  if 
the  season  is  backward. 

In  northern  latitudes  it  is  advisable  to 
cover  the  fall  set  plants  with  a mulch 
to  prevent  heaving  after  freezes,  but 
this  extra  labor  is  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  early  growth  in  the 
Spring. 

We  have  a large  stock  of  plants  to 
offer  this  fall  and  winter  from  125 
acres  of  new  fields,  set  especially  for 
plants.  Seventy-five  acres  at  Sarcoxii , Mo., 
in  the  Ozarks,  from  which  place  we  can 
supply  plants  until  about  Christmas;  and 
fifty  acres  at  Durant.  Ind.  Ter.,  on  the 
northern  Texas  line,  from  which  place 
we  can  supply  plants  all  fall  and  winter. 

Our  fall  and  winter  price  list  will  be 
ready  about  September  1st.  It  will  be 
sent  free  on  request. 

D.  McNallie  Plant  6 Fruit  Company 

(Incorporated.) 

Sarcoxie,  Mo.  Durant,  Ind.  Ter. 


Peach  Seed  for  Sale 

Write  Thomas  R.  Haman,  1614 
E.  Olive  st.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Ref- 
erences as  to  quality  and  good  re- 
sults. Established  1879.  Smock 
Seed  a Specialty. 

Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


SOMETHING  NEW! 

PROFITS  FOR  _YOU 

New  Century 
HAY  PRESS 

The  Hay  Press  you  want.  We  prove  it.  Write  today  for  SPECIAL  FREE 
PROPOSITION.  New  Century  is  self  feed  - three  stroke  - positive  plunger  rebound. 
7-inch  step  over.  No  taking  oft  wheels.  No  plungers  to  break.  All  iron  and  steel  — 
SO-inch  feed  opening.  A MONEY  MAKER  FOR  YOU.  Write  today  for  free  booklet  and 
Special  Proposition  that’s  different  from  anything  you  ever  heard  of.  Address 
WESTERN  STEEL  & WIRE  CO.,  19  Stock  Yard  Station,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Meeting  of  Apple  Growers’  Congress. 

The  meeting  of  this  society  was  not 
so  well  attended  as  in  other  years, 
but  the  program  was  a good  one  and 
much  interest  manifested.  The  short- 
age of  the  apple  crop  kept  away 
many  members  from  the  Middle  West 
who  are  usually  on  hand. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters 
which  came  up  before  the  meeting 
was  the  statement  of  the  organiza- 
tion as  to  the  size  of  this  year’s  apple 
crop.  Tlie  members  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Apple  Shippers’  Associ- 
ation has  greatly  overestimated  this 
season’s  crop,  just  as  last  season’s 
yield  was  overestimated.  The  reports 
received  from  growers  throughout 
the  country  justified  the  Congress  in 
giving  out  the  following  estimate  of 
this  year’s  crop,  as  compared  with 
that  of  last  year: 

Percentage  of  last  year’s  crop: 

Michigan  40 

Missouri  5 

New  York  60 

Iowa  35 

Illinois  15 

Arkansas  90 

Colorado  2 0 

Kansas  1 V2 

Nebraska  15 

Virginia  50 

Indiana  20 

West  Virginia  60 

Ohio  40 

New  England  70 

Pennsylvania  50 

Kentucky  35 

Tennessee  30 

This  estimate  is  much  lower  than 
that  given  out  by  the  organization 
representing  the  buyers. 

One  of  the  subjects  up  for  discus- 
sion was  the  matter  of  local  organi- 
zations among  growers,  so  that  they 
may  buy  their  packages  together  and 
also  market  their  crops  in  one  sale. 
It  was  stated  that  the  chief  essential 
for  a successful  organization  is  abso- 
lute guarantee  of  the  quality  of  fruit 
sold — all  members  must  pack  only 
No.  1 fruit. 

The  subject  of  spraying  came  up  in 
different  forms.  Mr.  West,  assistant 
entomologist  of  Illinois,  discussed  San 
Jose  scale,  and  spraying  for  fungous 
.diseases  came  up  a number  of  times. 
■•Prof.  W.  M.  Scott,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
.delivered  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the 
subject  of  fighting  fungous  diseases. 

In  discussing  “Lessons  from  the 
Apple  Crop  of  1906,”  S.  W.  Smith, 
Albion,  N.  Y.,  said  that  one  thing 
which  has  been  impressed  upon 
growers  within  the  past  few  years  is 
that  cold  storage  facilities  should  be 
provided  as  near  the  orchard  as  pos- 
sible, if  the  fruit  is  to  keep  well.  That 
fruit  which  is  placed  in  storage  im- 
mediately upon  being  taken  from  the 
trees  keeps  best,  it  has  been  found  by 
actual  test. 

W.  A.  Taylor,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  discussed 
foreign  markets  for  American  apples. 
He  submitted  figure  showing  that  last 
year  was  a very  profitable  one  for 
exporters.  He  cautioned  growers, 
who  pack  for  export,  to  exercise  great 
care  in  their  packing.  Slack-packed 
apples  will  lose  greatly  in  transit  and 
will  sell  at  very  low  prices. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  as  follows:  President,  H.  M. 

Dunlap,  Savoy,  111.;  vice-president,  M. 
L.  Dean,  Michigan;  treasurer,  Wesley 
.Greene,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  secretary 
and  statistician,  T.  C.  Wilson,  Hanni- 
bal, Mo. 

While  this  organization  makes  no 
effort  to  establish  prices  for  apples, 
the  members  discussed  prices  which 
should  rule,  in  an  informal  way.  It 
was  the  general  opinion  that  the  short 
crop  justified  growers  in  asking  high 
prices  for  their  fruit.  Summer  ap- 
ples have  sold  very  high,  and  are 
an  indication  of  prices  for  the  winter 
fruit.  H.  M.  Dunlap  sold  his  Maiden 
Blush  for  $4.50  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b. 
his  station;  Perrine  & Son  received 
$5.50  per  barrel  net  for  a shipment 
of  Benoni  to  Chicago.  An  orchard  at 
Halsted,  Mich.,  was  reported  sold  at 
$4  per  barrel,  straight  orchard  run. 
A number  of  sales  have  been  made 
in  Michigan  at  $4  per  barrel,  the 
grower  to  furnish  the  packages.  New 
York  growers  have  sold  some  of  their 
fruit  at  $2.40  per  barrel,,  straight  or- 
chard run,  buyer  to  furnish  barrels 
and  pack  the  fruit.  Other  growers 
have  refused  $3  per  barrel  for  their 
crop.  Illinois  growers  believe  that 
about  $3.50  per  barrel  for  ordinary 
varieties  will  be  about  right,  and  $4.50 
per  barrel  for  such  varieties  as 
• Grimes  Golden  and  Jonathan. 

It  was  stated  on  all  sides  that  the 
■crop  this  year  is  very  short  indeed, 


and  tlie  grower  who  sells  his  fruit  for 
a song  has  only  himself  to  blame,  for 
there  will  certainly  not  be  enough 
apples  to  go  around. 


4^.  4^.  4^. 


Will  Move  to  Washington. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Schermerhorn,  president 
of  the  Illinois  Farmers  Institute  and 
Horticultural  Society  of  Southern 
Illinois,  is  going  to  move  to  the  state 
of  Washington.  Having  bought  a 
live  business  in  Spokane.  He  is  mak- 
ing preparations  to  get  away  this 
fall  or  winter.  Part  of  his  family 
have  already  gone  there. 

Mr.  Schemerhorn  has  been  a good 
hustler  along  horticultural  lines  in 
Illinois. 

Business  success  will  no  doubt  fol- 
low him  in  his  new  line  of  work.  Mr. 
Schemerhorn  has  a fine  peach  or- 
chard of  100  acres  at  Kinmundy. 
This  is  the  first  year  it  is  old  enough 
to  have  a crop,  with  his  usual  luck, 
it  is  bearing  a fine  crop,  largely  El- 
berta.  M.  E.  G. 

■SjjS, 

Salem,  Ore.,  tlie  “Cherry  City.” 

A flower  and  cherry  fair  is  an  an- 
nual thing  at  Salem,  Ore.,  and  the 
one  held  there  this  year  was  such  a 
success  that  the  visitors,  by  resolu- 
tion, christened  Salem  as  the  “Cherry 
City.” 

The  fair  was  a notable  success,  for 
the  attendance,  the  papers  which  were 
read  at  the  meeting,  and  for  the  ex- 
hibits of  fruits  and  flowers  which 
were  made.  Handsome  prizes  were 
offered  for  the  best  ten-pound  boxes 
of  different  varieties  of  cherries,  and 
the  fruit  was  judged  not  only  on  its 
quality,  but  on  the  way  it  was 
packed.  It  is  probable  that  the  best 
lot  of  cherries  ever  exhibited  were 
shown  at  this  cherry  fair. 

4^. 

“I  like  The  Eruit-Grower  better 
than  any  paper  I ever  read.  Its  prac- 
tical information  is  what  counts.” — 
M.  L.  Kimple,  East  Sound,  Wash. 


We  are  now  ready  to  make  prices  on 


FRUIT  TREE  STOCKS 

BOTH  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

Apple,  Cherry,  Pear  and  Plum 

Seedlings,  Rose  Stocks,  Plants  for 

Hedging  and  General  Nursery  Stock 

SEND  LIST  OF  WANTS  FOR  PRICES 

SHENANDOAH  NURSERIES 

D.  S.  LAKE,  Proprietor,  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 


Rivera  Fruit  Lands  wm  Make  You  $400 
an  Acre  Annually. $50  an  Acre 

If  you  want  to  own  a home  in  a delightful  climate  where 
ou  can  have  good  health  and  be  prosperous  all  the  time,  then 
with  me  to  see  Rivera,  on  the  Texas  coast.  I have  seen 

all  the  fruit  lands  in  America  and  I've  studied  this  region  for 

ten  years  and  I know  and  can  prove  to  you  that  here  Is  the  best 

opportunity  to  make  money  in  fruit  growing  In  the  whole  world. 

I licive  HO, 000  acres  at  Rivera,  between  Corpus  Christl  and  Brownsville.  It's  all 
fine  open  prairie  l?jnd,  well  drained,  underlaid  with  artesian  water  and  there’s  an 
annual  rainfall  of  25  to  35  inches.  Every  foot  of  it  is  fruit  land.  Fig  growers  are 
clearing  $200  an  acre  each  year  and  strawberries  often  yield  as  high  as  $400  an  acre 
net  profits.  Besides  this  there’s  splendid  profits  here  in  oranges,  lemons,  grapes  and 
all  other  semi-tropical  fruits  and  in  nuts,  melons  and  vegetables. 

Now  listen  to  my  offer:  I will  sell  you  this  land  in  five  and  ten-acre  tracts, 

facing  a splendid  boulevard  running  from  Rivera  to  the  beach  at  $20  to  $50  an  acre. 

Think  of  this.  I know  this  land  is  bound  to  be  worth  a lot  more  money  soon.  Cali- 

fornia lands  that  won’t  yield  any  larger  profits  are  selling  right  now  as  high  as 
$1,500  an  acre,  and  this  land  is  surely  going  higher.  Remember  these  points:  Fine 

soil,  ideal  climate,  sea  breeze,  sea  bathing,  plenty  of  rainfall,  artesian  water  if  you 
need  it  and  big  profits  on  land  that’s  easy  to  buy. 

Come  with  me  in  my  private  car,  “Fidelity,”  and  see  this  land.  I’m  taking 
homeseekers  down  there  twice  a month  and  the  ones  who  have  been  there  say  this 
is  the  best  pla«K  they  ever  saw.  Now  I want  you  to  go — investigate  thoroughly,  and 
youTl  agree  with  me  that  you  ought  to  buy  some  of  this  land  right  now.  Send  a 
postal  for  my  little  magazine,  “Hurd’s  Pipe  Dreams,”  which  tells  all  about  this 
country  and  shows  you  how  to  secure  a home  here. 

HERBERT  HURD,  V.  P.  tnd  Gen.  Mgr.  FIDELITY  IMMIGRATION  CO.,  1046  Union  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ARKANSAS  PEACH  LANDS,  $5  TO  $30  AN  ACRE. 

Write  us  for  descriptions  of  our  Sevier  County,  Arkansas,  peach  farms.  We  can  / 
sell  you  lands  at  $5  to  $30  an  acre  which  will  make  you  under  proper  cultivation  $100  J 
to  $400  an  acre.  It  is  the  best  land  on  earth  for  peach  growing  and  cannot  be  j 
excelled  for  corn,  cotton,  vegetables  and  small  fruits.  Any  energetic  farmer  or  fruit  c 
grower  can  make  big  money  here.  Our  farms  range  from  20  acres  up  and  are  one  ; 
to  ten  miles  from  railroad.  Fine  climate,  excellent  water  and  good  society.  Live-  y 
stock  of  all  kinds  thrive  here.  These  lands  are  advancing  in  price  and  you  ought  to  ; 
buy  now.  Some  and  see  this  country  for  yourself.  Write  us  for  literature  and  f 
excursion  dates. 

E.  N.  BROWN,  Pres.  Kansas  City  Southern  Land  and  Immigration  Co., 

628-630  Beals  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ' 


Send  for  this  boo] 

It  Tells 
How  Farmers 
Succeed  in 


sYA 


WASHINGTON 

It  tells  about  the  cheap  land,  the  productive  yields  and  the  grand 
opportunities  for  money  making  and  home  building.  It  tells 
about  wheat  raising  in  the  Big  Bend  Country  fruit  raising  in 
the  Wenatchee  Valley  — dairy  farming  in  the  Puget  Bound 
Region,  and  other  productive  localities  along  the 

Great  Northern  Railway 

Farmers  in  Washington  are  not  satisfied  to  merely  make 
a living — they  become  independent.  High  prices  for 
farm  products,  good  transportation  and  low 
' priced  land  make  this  possible  in  a few  years. 

The  book  tells  what  others  1 
you  can  do  as  well.  Send  i 
It’s  free  for  the  asking. 

Cut  out  the  coupon,  fill  in 
name  and  address,  and  mi 


MAX  BASS 

General  Immigration 
Agent, 


220  South  Clark 
Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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Fruit  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  the  ex- 
hibits of  fruit  at  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
position are  not  as  numerous  nor  so 
large  as  they  should  be.  Few  states 
have  made  any  attempt  to  exhibit 
fruits,  and  these  exhibits  consist 
principally  of  apples. 

Missouri,  as  usual,  has  a good  dis- 
play of  the  commercial  sorts  of  ap- 
ples. The  exposition  is  located  so 
far  away  that  only  long-keeping  va- 
rieties, which  can  be  supplied  to 
buyers  in  quantities,  are  shown,  and 
as  a result  the  exhibit  of  this  state 
consists  largely  of  Ben  Davis,  Gano, 
Jonathan,  York  Imperial,  etc.  Only 
a few  yellow  apples  were  put  up  for 
the  exhibit.  During  the  latter  part  of 
June  and  July  the  Missouri  tables 
have  been  filled  with  a splendid  show 
of  Ben  Davis,  Gano  and  Jonathan.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Jonathan 
has  kept  better  in  cold  storage  than 
either  of  the  other  varieties.  The 
fruit  was  double-wrapped,  and  Jona- 
than apples  opened  up  as  bright  and 
ci'isp  as  they  were  the  day  they  were 
packed,  and  in  spite  of  the  hot  weath- 
er during  the  time  named,  held  up 
for  ten  days  to  two  weeks  after  being 
placed  on  the  table. 

It  was  found,  in  this  exhibit,  that 
small-sized  Jonathans  kept  much  bet- 
ter than  those  which  were  overgrown. 
This  experience  is  in  keeping  with 
that  of  previous  expositions  and 
other  tests  which  have  been  made. 

West  Virginia  has  had  a lot  of  ap- 
ples on  the  tables,  the  exhibit  being 
in  charge  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Moore  and 
wife,  who  were  in  charge  of  the  same 
exhibit  at  St.  Louis.  In  this  exhibit 
there  were  a great  many  Grimes’ 
Golden  shown,  and  Mr.  Moore  had 
hanging  in  a very  prominent  place  in 
the  exhibit  a photograph  of  the  origi- 
nal tree  of  this  variety,  the  apple  be- 
ing a West  Virginia  production. 

Ohio  has  had  an  apple  exhibit, 
specimens  of  all  varieties  being 
shown.  Virginia  has  had  many  ap- 
ples on  her  tables,  the  fruit  not  hav- 
ing been  selected  with  the  care  which 
should  have  been  exercised. 

None  of  the  states  have  made  a 
feature  of  fruits  of  this  year’s  pro- 
duction. This  is  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  short  crop  this  year,  and  yet 
it  seems  strange  that  some  of  the 
nearby  states  have  not  sent  in  speci- 
mens of  their  fruits  as  they  ripened. 

Mention  of  the  fruit  exhibits  at  the 
exposition  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out reference  to  the  exhibits  of  the 
railway  companies  which  reach  the 
fruit  sections  of  the  Southeast.  Sev- 
eral of  these  roads  have  very  credit- 
able exhibits,  and  have  included  ex- 
hibits of  fruits  which  are  produced 
along  their  lines.  Among  these  roads 
are  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Norfolk  & 
Western,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Ches- 
apeake & Ohio,  Norfolk  & Southern. 
These  roads  are  interested  in  devel- 
oping horticulture  along  their  res- 
pective lines,  and  their  exhibits  show 
what  can  be  done  in  this  work. 

The  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
who  visit  the  Exposition  will  find 
these  exhibits  in  the  States  Exhibits 
building,  one  of  the  best  exposition 
buildings  ever  erected.  It  is  perhaps 
more  attractive  than  any  other  build- 
ing of  the  kind  at  any  previous  ex- 
position, and  is  well  worthy  a care- 
ful inspection. 

■3& 

A Profitable  Strawberry  Crop. 

Word  comes  from  Hood  River,  Ore., 
that  one  man  secured  3,000  cases  of 
strawberries  from  twelve  acres  of 
land,  the  fruit  selling  for  $3  per  case, 
making  a total  of  $9,000  for  his  crop. 
This  is  a remarkable  showing,  not  on 
account  of  the  size  of  the  yield,  for 
larger  yields  have  been  reported,  but 
on  account  of  the  cash  returns.  The 
grower  used  great  care  in  packing 
and  grading  his  fruit,  and  it  sold 
readily  at  $3  per  case.  Is  there  not 
a suggestion  here  for  some  of  our 
growers,  who  have  devoted  entirely 
too  mi’ch  attention  to  trying  to  grow 
large  yields  of  strawberries,  without 
giving  much  thought  to  the  quality  of 
the  fruit? 


Big  Fruit  Crop  in  Yakima  Valley. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
Yakima  Valley  in  Washington  has 
there  been  as  large  a fruit  crop  as  is 
being  harvested  this  year,  according 
to  statements  of  fruit  growers  and 
buyers  who  have  inspected  the  field 
extending  from  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains to  the  Columbia  River,  through- 
out the  fertile  Yakima  Valley.  The 
heaviest  crop  for  the  year,  accord- 
ing to  acreage,  will  be  the  peaches, 
the  trees  being  crowded  with  the  fin- 
est ever  grown.  Pears,  especially  of 


the  Bartlett  variety,  are  also  heavily 
loading  trees,  and  the  crops  of  cher- 
ries, apricots,  plums  and  nectarines 
were  especially  heavy  this  year. 

While  early  apples  made  a good 
showing,  the  fall  and  winter  varieties 
are  bearing  more  heavily.  As  there 
is  a heavy  acreage  of  winter  apples, 
this  will  mak  the  heaviest  shipment 
for  the  season.  North  Yakima 
shipped  over  $700,000  worth  of  fruit 
last  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
amount  will  be  nearly  $900,000  this 
year,  while  the  total  shipments  for 
the  valley  will  be  nearly  $1,500,000. 
Other  products  shipped  bring  up  the 
total  to  about  three  times  that  figure, 
and  show  the  productiveness  of  the 
irrigated  section. 

^ 

The  Carman  Peach  hi  Washington. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Sutor,  Wenatchee,  Wash., 
sends  a letter  to  The  Fruit-Grower  in 
regard  to  the  relative  time  of  ripen- 
ing of  the  Triumph  and  Carman 
peaches.  A Missouri  correspondent 
said  his  Carman  ripened  ahead  of  the 
Triumph,  hue  we  suggested  at  that 
time  that  this  gentleman  did  not 
have  the  true  Triumph  or  the  real 
Carman,  for  the  former  ripens  ahead 
of  Carman.  Our  Washington  corres- 
pondent says  that  in  his  section  Tri- 
umph is  about  seventeen  days  ahead 
of  Carman,  The  first  picking  of  Tri- 
umph last  year  was  July  13,  while 
Carman  did  not  begin  to  ripen  until 
August  1. 

Regarding  the  Carman,  this  gen- 
tleman says:  “The  Carman  is  a good 
peach  of  a creamy  color  and  this  is 
against  it  here,  for  our  markets  call 
for  yellow  peaches.  Carman  trees  are 
hardy  and  bear  every  year;  frost  does 
not  seem  to  injure  them,  and  the 
variety  is  very  productive.” 

-ate. 

Valuable  Bulletin  on  Marketing. 

Fruit  and  Truck  Crops. 

The  Maryland  Experiment  Station 
has  issued  Bulletin  No.  116,  by  W. 
N.  Hutt,  on  “Marketing  Fruit  and 
Truck  Crops,”  which  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  everyone  who  is  fortunate 
to  secure  a copy  of  it.  In  this  bulle- 
tin the  author  takes  up  the  subject 
of  picking,  packing  and  marketing 
fruit  and  truck  crops,  and  the  chap- 
ters which  refer  to  truck  crops  will 
be  found  especially  helpful  to  garden- 
ers. The  bulletin  is  fully  illustrated, 
although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
printer  spoiled  the  effect  of  some  of 
the  illustrations  by  poor  presswork. 
The  bulletin  is  free  to  residents  of 
Maryland,  and  we  suppose  copies  will 
be  sent  to  residents  of  other  states 
as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  The 
Maryland  Experiment  Station  is  lo- 
cated at  College  Park,  Md. 


^ 


Commencement  at  Highland  Park 
College. 

A letter  from  President  O.  H.  Long- 
well,  of  Highland  Park  College,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  says  that  295  graduates 
from  all  departments  left  that  institu- 
tion this  season,  the  school  year  hav- 
ing been  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  school.  Twenty-one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  students 
have  been  enrolled,  representing 
thirty-two  states  and  five  foreign 
countries. 

The  past  year’s  work  shows  that 
Highland  Park  College  has  passed 
the  stage  of  the  small  college  with  its 
trials  and  struggles,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  great  colleges  of  the  country. 
This  institution  has  an  advertisement 
in  this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower, 
and  free  catalogue  will  be  sent  to 
anyone  who  inquires. 


^ 


President  Roosevelt’s  Good  Judgment. 

Advices  from  the  East  are  to  the 
effect  that  on  his  place  at  Oyster  Bay 
President  Roosevelt  has  just  installed 
a complete  outfit  of  the  well-known 
hay  tools  made  by  F.  E.  Myers  & Bro., 
Ashland,  Ohio.  Readers  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  are  aware  that  this  firm 
manufactures  all  kinds  of  spray- 

pumps,  but  some  of  them  may  not 
have  known  that  it  also  makes  the 
most  complete  line  of  hay  tools  In 
the  country,  and  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  decided  to  use  one  of 
the  outfits  on  his  place  speaks  well 
for  his  good  judgment. 

^ ^ 

S.  Carlson,  Elkpoint.  S.  D.,  has 

perfected  a folding  bushel  crate  for 
the  shipment  of  fruits,  and  would 

like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  would 
be  interested  in  taking  part  in  a 

company  to  put  the  same  on  the  mar- 

ket. 


Business  Established  1872  ::  Capital  Invested  $65,000 
Over  500  Acres  Devoted  to  the  Business 

The  New  Haven 
Nurseries 

OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  WHOLESALE  AND 
RETAIL  PRICE  LIST  IS  NOW  READY 

Ober  500,000  TJberta  Teach . 
ioofooo  Kief fer  and  Garber  Tear. 
150,000  one  and  tlvo-year  Cherry. 

Ober  2,000,000  trees  by  actual  count 
— all  budded  or  grafted — are  nolv 
groining  in  our  nurseries. 


We  want  you  to  get  our  prices  on  Nursery  Stock  before  you  plaee 
your  order.  Prices  cannot  be  published  in  this  paper,  but  send  us 
your  name  and  address,  and  if  convenient  state  about  what  your 
needs  will  be,  and  prices  will  be  quoted  low  enough,  considering  qual- 
ity of  goods,  to  secure  your  trade.  We  pay  freight  and  guarantee  sat- 
isfaction. No  nursery  establishment  in  the  West  is  better  equipped  for  the 
careful,  rapid  handling  of  mail  orders. 

Our  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry  and  other  Nursery  Stock  is 
good  enough  for  some  of  the  largest  commercial  orchardists,  who  have 
been  buying  of  us  for  years.  We  please  them,  we  can  please  you. 

Write  us  and  give  us  the  opportunity  to  "show  you.”  Write  today 
for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

The  New  Haven  Nurseries 

NEW  HAVEN,  MISSOURI 


An  Income  of  $1000  a Year 

, SECURED  BY  SMALL  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 

The  Less  Money  you  have,  the  Greater  is  the  Need  lo  place  il  where  it  will  Work 
Hard  and  Fast  for  You. 

If  you  can  save  five  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  for  a few  months,  here 
is  the  fairest  and  best  safeguarded  and  most  practical  plan  ever  offered  you  to 
make  these  savings  produce  an  assured  income.  And  remember  your  money  goes- 
into  real  estate,  the  foundation  of  all  values,  the  recognized  measure  of  all  con- 
servative securities. 

We  are  developing  a thousand  acres  of  fertile  land  to  a product  which  possesses 
an  enormous  capacity  for  profit-making,  and  we  are  offering  to  you  an  Interest  In 
this  investment  which  will  not  only  increase  enormously  in  value,  but  will  bring 
you  a splendid  annual  income.  JUST  FACTS 

Four  hundred  acres  of  our  land  are  already  planted  to  an  Elberta  Peach 

Orchard  (50,000  trees)  and  your  money  will  help  to  plant  the  balance  of  the 
thousand  acres.  Bearing  peach  orchards  are  worth  $300  an  acre.  Why?  Because 
an  acre  of  Elberta  Peaches  will  net  its  owner  one  hundred  dollars  a year. 

Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour,  of  the  great  Armour  Packing  Co.,  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  January  20.  1906,  says:  "Peach  lands  bearing  peach  orchards 

command  $200  to  $300  an  acre."  Let  us  send  you  also  the  written  testimony  of 

many  conservative  hankers  more  than  corroborating  these  figures.  , 

There  is  nothing  about  the  following  figures  that  you  cannot  understand  or 
verify.  130  peach  trees  to  the  acre,  one  bushel  of  fruit  to  the  tree,  at  $1  per  bushel, 
means  $130  per  acre.  Less  than  20  per  cent  of  this  will  care  for  the  acre  and  all 
expenses  of  harvest.  You  may,  until  the  present  series  of  two  hundred  shares  is 
sold,  secure  these  shares  (each  representing  an  undivided  acre  of  developed  orchard) 
for  only  $110  of  your  money,  paid  in  small  installments  of  only  $5.00  per  month. 
This  Is  worth  investigating. 

WE  PROVE  EVERY  STATEMENT. 

Write  for  our  plan  and  make  your  own  investigation.  Do  this — do  it  now.  It 
costs  you  nothing.  You  will  not  find  any  back  number  statesmen  among  our 
officers  and  directors.  You  will  not  find  any  name  put  there  for  ornamental 
purposes  only.  But  you  will  find  men  who  know  their  business,  who  are  accustomed 
to  earning  their  money  by  "delivering  the  goods," — all  men  whom  you  can  very 
easily  find  out  about. 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  these  things  Look  us  up.  Start  now  upon  the  road 
to  success,  and  at  a pace  that  will  make  snving  a greater  pleasure  than  spending. 
Let  us  show  you  what  $5  per  month  will  do  for  you. 


Ten  of  these  shares  will  at  maturity  yield  you  a sure  and  certain  annual 
income  of  one  thousand  dollars. 


ONLY  A FEW  SHARES. 

There  are  only  one  thousand  of  our  shares  altogether,  and  they  are  selling 
above  par  right  now.  You  pay  less  than  one-half  the  cost  of  these  shares  out  of 
your  own  money,  the  rest  is  earned  by  the  property  itself.  And  more,  every  dollar 
you  pay  Is  deposited  with  a responsible  Trust  Compay,  which  acts  as  trustee,  and 
this  money  Is  all  used  for  development  of  the  investement  and  for  nothing  else. 

Not  a dollar  of  the  money  you  pay  in  is  a profit  to  us.  and  no  one  gets  a 
profit  until  you  do.  It  is  only  by  making  the  investment  profitable  to  you  that 
we  can  make  any  profit.  The  men  who  make  you  this  offer  are  practical,  hard- 
headed  business  men.  who  own  large  interests  in  this  same  line,  and  have  received, 
and  are  now  receiving  large  profits  from  them.  We  give  by  permission  the  fol- 
lowing bank  references: 

PIONEER  TRUST  COMPANY,  PLEASANT  HILL  BANKING  CO., 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 

FARMERS’  BANK  OF  LEE’S  SUMMIT,  BANK  OF  GREENWOOD, 

Missouri.  Greenwood,  Mo. 

CITIZENS’  BANK,  JACKSONVILLE  STATE  BANK, 


Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 


SAI'EGUAR  OS. 


Jacksonville.  Texas. 


Every  possible  safeguard  surrounds  this  investment.  A responsible  and  well- 
known  Trust  Company  holds  title  to  the  property  as  trustee.  We  deposit  with 
them  the  money  you  pay  to  us.  and  we  are  compelled  to  file  with  them  sworn 
statements  as  to  tile  development  of  the  property.  (Look  up  this  Trust  Company.) 
You  are  fully  protected  from  loss  in  case  of  death,  and  you  are  given  a suspension 
of  payments,  if  desired.  Examine  into  our  safeguards. 

This  investment  opens  the  door,  not  to  wealth  perhaps,  but  to  what  is  far 
better,  a competency  for  future  years  when  you  may  not  be  able  to  earn  it. 

Our  literature  explains  everything  fully  and  concisely.  It  is  free.  We  want 
to  send  it  to  you.  Write  for  it  now. 

SECURITY  ELBERTA  COMPANY 


200  NEW  NELSON  BUILDING, 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Yearly  Page  361 
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Don’t  Push 

The  horse  can  draw  the 
load  without  help,  if  you 
reduce  friction  to  almost 
nothing  by  applying 


Mica  AxK 
jfigea.se 

to  the  wheels. 
No  other  lubri- 
cant ever  made 
wears  so  long 
and  saves  so  much 
horse  power.  Next  time 
try  Mica  Axle  Grease. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Incorporated 


FREE 


Sample  cf 

WINTER  WHEAT 

Would  you  like  to  see  a sample  or 
some  mighty  good  winter  wheat?  Our 
wheat  is  an  improved  strain  of  Turkey 
Red,  and  made  as  high  as 


45  Bu.  Per  Acre 

It  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Hardy  as 
rye,  and  will  stand  the  winters  anywhere 
in  the  corn-belt.  Price  $1.50  per  bu. 
No  extra  charge  for  sacks  Flower- 
bulbs  for  the  women-folks  free  with 
every  order.  Ask  for  price-list  of  all 
kinds  of  fall  seeds  and  bulbs. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO. 

Box  15  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

irtKEo 


p^OMUOfflE  MYERS’ 


The  Pump  that  pumps 
throws  a Wit 

ess 

IBS 

irs. 
>!• 

i DoofHeng* 

era.  Bend  Sot  oats- 


low.  The  chi 
pump  la  the  b’e«» 
pump,  that's  a Myera. 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools 
ft  Barn  DoorHanc 


Mlog  and  prices. 


MORE  AND  BETTER  CIDER 

rfrom  less  apples  and  more  juice 
from  less  grapes  are  produced 
with  our  presses  than  with  any 
other  press  made.  The  extra 
yield  of  juice  soon  pays 
for  the  press.  A 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

for  custom  work  In  your 
locality  will  prove  a 
money-maker.  Variou* 

•Izes,  hand  or  power.  25 
to  600  barrel*  per  day. 

Presto*  for  all  purposes. 

▲lto  Steam  Evaporators, 

Apple-butter  Cookers,  etc. 

Fully  Guaranteed. 

Catalog  FREE. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.* 

J2*IN^TREETJiiMTJJSILEflDJiiOHIOi^J 


CIDER  and  WINE 

PRESSES 


Hand  and  Power.  Catalog 
Free.  Manufactured  by 

The  G.  J.  Emeny  Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca- 
pacity; all  sizes;  also 
gasolina  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
ers. Catalog  free. 
Monarch  Machinery  Co.,  Room  167,  39  Cortlandt  St.,  Nag  York. 


JIO  OP-S.",  Feed 


. frl  /I-00  Galvanized 
Grinder.  | ^14  Steel  Wind  I 
We  manufacture  all  sizes  and 
styles.  It  will . 
pay  you  to  In- 1 
ventilate. Write  ' 
for  catalog  and  I 
price  list.  I 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO., 

181:,  4 Hasiaa 


OSGOOD  SCALE  CO 


OSGOOD  SCALES 

All  kinds  : Portable,  Pit,  Pitless; 
Steel  and  Cement  Construc- 
tion. Guaranteed.  Seales 
sent  on  trial . Free  catalogue. 

140  Central  St..  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 


Preservation  <»l"  Unfermented  Fruit 
J ulce. 

There- is  a great  deal  of  fruit  that 
goes  to  waste  on  almost  every  farm 
that,  with  a little  labor,  could  he  put 
up  In  some  form  for  general  use  at  a 
season  when  fresh  fruit  is  not  avail- 
able. In  addition  to  tlm  usual  store 
of  canned  fruit,  preserves,  .jellies,  etc., 
that  is  common  in  every  farm  home, 
the  juice»  from  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  fruit  could  be  easily  kept  for 
winter  use  by  the  simple  process  of 
preserving  it  in  jars  or  bottles  by 
means  of  heat  much  in  the  same  way 
as  fruit  is  preserved.  Unfermented 
fruit  juice  should  have  a very  exten- 
sive use  in  the  household.  It  is  much 
used  in  sickness  and  when  properly 
prepared  is  a very  agreeable  and  pal- 
atable beverage.  The  juice  from  the 
grape  is  the  product  most  often  put 
up  in  an  unfermented  condition  but 
other  fruit  as  the  apple,  peach,  and 
berries  all  yield  large  quantities  of 
juice  that  may  be  put  up  in  the  same 
way  as  that  from  the  grape. 

Unfermented  fruit  juice  is  that  in 
which  no  changes  have  taken  place 
that  are  caused  by  the  growth  of  the 
yeast  plant.  This  plant  is  very  gen- 
erally distributed,  being  found  espe- 
cially on  fruits  of  all  kinds  and  is  of 
the  same  low  order  of  plants  as  the 
yeasts  that  are  used  in  bread  making 
and  various  other  industries  as  wine 
making  and  brewing.  This  plant, 
under  natural  conditions,  begins  to 
grow  very  quickly  in  fruit  juices  and 
by  its  growth  changes  the  fruit  sugar 
of  the  juice  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  or  in  other  words  fermenta- 
tion takes  place.  Fermented  fruit 
juices  will  contain  alcohol  in  some 
amount  while  juices  that  are  not  fer- 
mented will  contain  no  alcohol. 

Fermentation  is  generally  prevented 
in  one  of  two  ways;  either  by  the 
use  of  certain  chemicals  known  as 
antiseptics,  which  prevent  the  growth 
of  the  yeast  plant,  or  by  the  appli- 
cation of  sufficient  heat  to  kill  the 
organism.  The  use  of  chemicals  is 
not  to  be  recommended  in  any  case 
and  in  general  it  is  better  to  use  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat  for  a long 
period  than  to  use  a higher  tempera- 
ture for  a short  length  of  time.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  material  exposed 
to  a moderate  degree  of  heat,  say  170 
to  185  degrees  Farenheit  for  a con- 
siderable length  of  time  is  more  apt 
to  keep  than  if  exposed  to  200  de- 
grees F.  for  a few  minutes,  the  pro- 
duct, and  this  applies  especially  to 
fruit  juices,  will  not  have  the  disa- 
greeable cooked  taste  that  is  so  no- 
ticeable when  they  have  been 
heated  to  200  degree  F.  or  above. 

There  are  certain  essential  pre- 
cautions to  be  observed  in  putting  up 
fruit  juice  or  fruits  of  any  kind. 
Probably  the  most  common  cause  of 
loss  is  either  the  bottles  or  jars  are 
not  sterilized  or  else  they  are  not 
perfectly  sealed.  To  clean  jars  and 
bottles  they  should  first  be  washed 
clean  then  put  into  a wash  boiler 
filled  with  water  and  boiled  for  fif- 
teen minutes.  Everything  that  is  to 
be  used  should  be  treated  in  this 
way,  jars,  caps,  bottles,  stoppers,  etc. 
After  this  is  done  remove  the  vessels, 
fill  with  the  fruit  juice,  heat  and  seal 
as  directed  below. 

Two  heatings  are  necessary  in  put- 
ting up  any  of  the  fruit  juices.  Heat 
the  first  time  to  not  above  185  de- 
grees F.  to  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  al- 
low to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours 
closely  covered  in  the  vessel  in  which 
it  was  heated,  flhen  pour  the  clear 
juice  into  the  sterilized  bottles  or  jars 
and  heat  the  second  time  for  twenty 
to  forty  minutes  to  ten  to  fifteen  de- 
grees below  the  temperature  used  for 
the  first  heating.  If  the  second  heat- 
ing is  a high  or  higher  than  the  tem- 
perature of  the  first  heating  consid- 
erable sediment  is  apt  to  come  down. 

Apple  Juice: — Select  sound  well 
ripened  fruit.  The  juice  from  green 
apples  is  dark  colored  and  will  not 
clear  up  while  that  from  ripe  fruit 
will  give  a bright,  clear  liquid.  Put 
the  juice  into  an  enamel  or  glass  ves- 
sel, put  this  into  a larger  vessel  of 
water  to  protect  it  from  the  flame  and 
heat  gradually  to  the  required  tem- 
perature, 185  degrees  for  fifteen 
minutes.  Remove  all  of  the  scum 
that  forms  during  heating.  After 
heating  set  the  vessel  aside  closely 
covered  for  twenty-four  hours.  When 
ready  to  begin  work  the  next  day 
first  sterilize  by  boiling  the  bottles 
or  jars  to  be  used,  then  pour  off  the 
clear  fruit  juice  into  these  bottles  or 
jars  and  "heat  the  second  time  to 
about  175  degrees  F.  for  thirty  to 


forty  minutes.  For  this  second  heat- 
ing place  a board  In  the  bottom  of 
a wash  boiler  and  after  putting  the 
jars  on  this  fill  with  water  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  top  and  heat  gradual- 
ly. Immediately  after  heating  put 
on  rubbers  and  caps  for  jars  or  press 
in  the  stoppers  and  seal.  In  addi- 
tion to  screwing  on  the  top  of  fruit 
jars  tight  we  have  sealed  them  with 
paraffin  or  sealing  wax.  Jars  may  be 
easily  sealed  by  inverting  them  and 
running  paraffin  under  the  edge  of 
the  top  while  the  jar  is  hot.  Cover 
the  stoppers  of  bottles  with  either 
paraffin  or  sealing  wax.  A consider- 
able quantity  of  cider  was  run 
through  a tubular  cream  separator 
two  or  three  times,  and  practically 
all  sediment  was  removed.  This  juice 
after  being  heated  twice  was  a clear 
bright  liquid  and  the  bottles  after 
standing  almost  a year  are  practi- 
cally free  from  sediment.  Grape 
juice  may  be  run  through  the  sepa- 
rator in  the  same  way  and  with  as 
good  results. 

Grape  Juice: — Use  only  clean  well 
ripened  fruit  and  by  selecting  cer- 
tain varieties,  almost  any  desired 
flavor  may  be  obtained.  Any  devise, 
as  a cider  press,  may  be  used  for 
crushing  the  fruit,  or  they  may  be 
crushed  by  hand.  If  a light  colored 
juice  is  desired  place  the  crushed 
grapes  in  a stout  bag  and  press  out 
the  juice  or  let  it  drip  through.  After 
the  juice  is  obtained  treat  exactly  as 
for  the  apple  juice.  If  a red  juice 
is  desired  heat  the  crushed  grapes 
and  juice  to  175  degrees  F.  then 
strain  out  the  juice  and  heat  again 
for  a few  minutes  to  180  degrees  F., 
allow  it  to  stand  for  24  hours  and 
treat  as  for  the  apple  juice. 

These  brief  methods  are  such  as 
may  be  carried  out  in  any  home,  re- 
quiring no  utensils  or  apparatus,  ex- 
cept a thermometer,  not  usually 
found  in  any  home.  If  a thermome- 
ter is  not  at  hand  some  care  will 
have  to  be  taken  in  heating  the 
juice  as  it  should  never  be  allowed 
to  come  to  a boil. 

A considerable  number  of  tests 
were  made  during  the  summer  of 
1906  by  using  different  temperatures 
and  for  different  lengths  of  time. 
From  the  results  obtained  it  is  safe 
to  say’that  the  temperature  indicated 
above  and  for  the  time  given  will 
preserve  the  fruit  juice  in  a perfectly 
sweet  condition  if  the  jars  and  bot- 
tles are  sterilized,  are  perfectly  seal- 
ed, and  the  work  is  done  in  a cleanly 
manner.  In  addition  to  the  above 
precautions,  care  should  be  taken 
to  never  heat  the  juice  in  any  except 
enameled  or  glass  bottles. — Okla- 
homa Experiment  Station. 

^ ^ ^ 

It  Pays  to  Read  The  Fruit-Grower. 

I have  been  receiving  The  Fruit- 
Grower  for  a few  months  and  am  well 
pleased  with  it.  I have  patronized 
your  advertisers,  too.  Have  about  half 
an  apple  crop  this  season,  and  have 
used  an  insecticide  advertised  in  The 
Fruit-Grower,  and  have  the  finest  ap- 
ples I have  had  for  years.  Success 
to  The  Fruit-Grower. 

F.  H.  BLOOMER. 

Fairview,  Ya. 

it 

I get  all  the  papers  devoted  to 
fruit  culture,  but  The  Fruit-Grower 
is  the  most  attractive  one  in  the  list. 
— J.  Q.  A.  Rahm,  Leitchfield,  Ky. 


The  Continuing  Garden 

with  its  succession  of  bloom  and  fragrance,  from  the  brave, 
white  flowers  which  vie  with  the  last  snow  in  purity  through  a 
procession  of  dainty  and  delicate,  as  well  as  rich  and  gorgeous 
blossoms  to  the  hardy  kinds  which  defy  the  first  frosts,  deserves 
to  be  enclosed  by  a living  fence  which  will  sc  off  rather  than 
oliscure  its  beauty. 

Amoor  River  Privet 

is  the  ideal  hedge  for  boundaries.  Strong  and  sturdy,  it  with- 
stands the  lowest  temperature  and  never  winter- kills.  Ever- 
green in  the  South  and  practically  so  in  the  North.  In  June 
and  July  it  bears  dainty  white  flowers.  Large,  stocky  plants, 
2 to  3 feet,  $5  per  100 ; {45  per  j ,000,  carriage  charges  prepaid 
by  us.  Book,  “Peter's  Plants,"  free  to  all. 

PETER’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1707,  Knoxville.  Tenn. 


CHERRY 

TREES 

We  offer  for  fall  a fine  line  of  ONE 
YEAR  CHERRY  trees.  We  know 
they  are  the  best  the  market  affords. 
May  we  not  have  your  order  and  thus 
be  able  to  convince  you  of  the  truth 
of  our  statement?  We  also  offer  a 
general  line  of  nursery  stock  and  we 
solicit  your  orders  for  anything  you 
may  want. 

Pecan  Trees 

We  can  furnish  the  best  sorts  of 
paper  shelled  pecans.  Write  the  Nut 
Nursery  Co.,  Monticello,  Florida. 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS 

Vincennes,  Indiana. 


APPLE  TREES 

QUARTER  MILLION  IN  STOCK 

Root  Grown  Early  Harvest  Blackberry 

HALE  MILLION  IN  STOCK 

BALED  WASTE  EXCELSIOR 

We  solicit  correspondence  from  purchasers  of 
above,  in  large  or  small  lots.  It  will  pay  you  to  write 
us  for  prices.  Established  37  years. 

Parsons  Wholesale  Nurseries,  £"ss°“s 


Cherry  Trees 


Fine  2-year 
Stock.  All 
sizes.  Cheap 

A general  line  of  fine  nursery  stock 
Catalpa  and  Black  Locust  for  posts 

Fremont  Nursery  (Es^y1,i^sed)  Fremont,  0. 


The  WALLACE  POWER 

SPRAYERS 

are  made  in  every  desirable  style  and  for 
every  purpose.  Catalogs  furnished  free  on 
application. 

WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO., 
Champaign,  Ills. 


DON’T  BUY  A STUMP  PULLER 

till  you’ve  ET P KT  F I am  the  originator  of  Stump 
tried  mine  ■ n K&b  Pullers.  Since  1861  the  Smith 
has  led  ’em  all.  Write forbigfree  book,  pricesand  f reetrialoffer. 

W.  Smith  Grubber  Co.,  Dept.  |A  ](),  La  Crosse,  WIs. 


Free  to  You  By  Return  Mail— 

Money-Saving  Buggy  Catalog 


Write  at  once — just  a postal— for  the  New  HICKORY 
VEHICLE  CATALOG,  whose  many  pages  are  crowded  , 
with  great  special  maker-to-user  bargain  offers  that 
are  bound  to  save  you  from  M to  ‘/a  on  any  vehicle  _ 
you  buy.  Why  pay  a dealer  a big  profit  for  order- 
ing your  new  buggy  for  you?  Do  it  yourself—  i 
direct  from  the  warehouse— and  get  more  for  | 
your  money— more  vehicles  to  select  from— 
more  style— more  Quality— more  up-to-date  fea- 
tures—a stronger  guarantee  than  any  other 
manufacturer  gives.  Take  advantage  of  our 

30  DAYS’  FRFF  TRiAl  DFFFR  and  see  f°r  yourself  that  we  are  actually  selling  I 

ww  VHIv  I nt.b  ■ niHb  Vribll  the  finest  line  of  vehicles  in  America  for  at  least  U 
less  than  others  ask.  Every  vehicle  guaranteed  for  Two  Years.  We  give  PREMIUMS 
with  every  dollar’s  worth  of  merchandise  purchased  from  us.  Furniture,  Musical  Instru-  | 
ments.  Draperies,  Clothing— all  given  free.  Write  for  Premium  Catalog.  Send  today  and 
save  money.  You  will  receive  both  the  Vehicle  Catalog  ami  Premium  Catalog  promptly. 
JONES  BROS.  MERCANTILE  CO  ( Successor  to  KEMPER-PAXTON  1,  1482  Wert  9th  St.,  KANSAS  CITY.  MOj 


Send  at  once  for  this  book  describing  the  new  Champion  Potato 
Digger.  It  tells  how  to  get  twice  as  much  money  out  of  your  potato 
crop  as  you  got  last  year.  Tells  also  how  to  save  time  and  labor. 
Expense  is  trifling  and  will  more  than  pay  you  back  the  first  season. 
Thousands  in  use  and  making  Dig  money  for  their 
owners.  Write  us  at  once  for  complete  catalog  of 
potato  machinery.  We  make  nothing  but  machinery 
for  assisting  the  potato  grower  to  get  the  biggest 
yield  and  better  prices  for  his  product.  Write  for 
this  book  today. 

Champion  Potato  Machinery  Co..  Dept.  153,  Hammond,  Ind. 
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Questions  and  Answers 


Protecting  Trunks  of  Trees. 

The  writer  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  formula  for  what  is  called  the 
whale-oil  soap  solution,  used  on  young 
trees  to  keep  rabbits  and  prairie  dogs 
from  barking  the  same.  Or  is  there 
a better  plan  than  to  use  this  mixture? 

Palisade,  Colo.  "W".  M.  L. 

Answer  by  W.  L.  Howard,  Missouri 
Experiment  Station: 

Whale-oil  solution  is  seldom  used  as 
a repellant  for  rabbits  or  borers. 
Strong  whale-oil  soap  solution,  that  is, 
two  pounds  to  the  gallon  of  water, 
sprayed  while  hot  on  dormant  trees, 
is  good  for  San  Jose  Scale,  and  the 
same  soap  used  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  seven  gallons  of  water  will 
kill  plant  lice  in  summer  without  in- 
juring the  foliage  of  fruit  trees.  A 
better  wash  to  keep  away  animals  and 
insects  would  be  the  following:  Dis- 
solve as  much  common  washing  soda 
as  possible  in  six  gallons  of  water; 
then  dissolve  one  gallon  of  ordinary 
soft  soap  in  the  above;  slake  a quan- 
tity of  lime  to  a thick  paste  and  add 
enough  of  this  to  the  above  mixture 
to  make  a thick  whitewash,  which  will 
stay  upon  the  trees  an  eighth  of  an 
Inch  or  so  in  thickness.  One  pint  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  added  to  each  two 
gallons  of  the  mixture  will  add  to  its 
efficiency  in  keeping  away  rabbits. 
It  is  best  to  scrape  off  all  loose  bark 
possible  from  the  trunks  and  main 
limbs  of  the  trees  and  also  remove  the 
earth  from  the  base  and  scrape  the 
loose  bark  from  this.  Apply  the  wash 
liberally  from  the  main  limbs  to  the 
ground,  covering  all  portions  of  the 
bark.  To  keep  out  borers,  the  wash 
must  be  applied  in  the  spring  before 
the  eggs  are  deposited  and  again  in 
about  three  weeks,  or  oftener  if  any  of 
the  grown  insects  are  noticed.  Apply 
by  means  of  a whitewash  brush. 

If  the  rabbits  or  other  gnawing  ani- 
mals are  bad,  I should  not  like  to  trust 
apple  trees  of  mine  wholly  to  the 
protection  of  any  kind  of  wash.  I use 
wooden  veneer  wrappers  on  all  of  my 
young  trees,  because  they  keep  out 
the  borers  as  well.  The  best  thing  I 
know  of  to  protect  against  rabbits 
alone  is  a spiral  wire  protector  which 
was  advertised  in  The  Fruit-Grower 
during  the  winter.  I have  never  known 
of  a tree  being  injured  by  rabbits  with 
one  of  these  around  it. 

(The  spiral  wire  protectors  referred 
to  were  made  by  J.  W.  Davis,  Clarks- 
ville, Mo.,  and  we  believe  they  are 
now  handled  by  the  Stark  Bros.  Nurs- 
eries and  Orchards  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
— Editor.) 


Fighting  Plum  Curculio. 

I would  be  glad  to  know  what  I can 
do  to  protect  my  fruit,  100  Golden 
plum  trees,  from  the  curculio.  The 
fruit  is  a total  failure  on  account  of 
this  insect.  I sprayed  the  trees  twice 
after  the  blossoms  had  fallen,  using 
arsenate  of  lead,  but  it  did  no  good. 
A worm  is  found  in  every  plum  and 
the  fruit  fell  off  before  ripening.  I 
am  sending  you  some  leaves  taken 
from  the  trees  which  show  the  work 
of  insects. — J.  W.  F.,  Chesterfield, 
Mo. 

Answer  by  L.  Haseman,  Missouri  Ex- 
periment Station: 

Dear  Sir — The  insects  you  sent  are 
the  leaf-crumpler,  which  attacks  both 
apples  and  plums.  These  insects  feed 
upon  the  leaves  and  also  sometimes 
upon  the  young  buds.  They  do  not 
injure  the  fruit.  Little  can  be  done 
to  combat  them  this  late  in  the  sea- 
son. The  best  remedy  is  to  pick  off 
all  of  the  webs  and  the  little  tublar 
horn-like  cases  which  surround  the  in- 
sects, and  burn  them.  If  dropped  upon 
the  ground  the  worms  will  eventually 
get  upon  the  trees  again.  Spraying 
with  arsenical  poisons  in  spring  and 
early  summer  when  they  are  feeding, 
will  kill  a great  many  of  them.  They 
are  usually  destroyed  when  spraying 
for  codling  moth.  Ordinarily  the  para- 
sites which  attack  this  insect  keep  it 
in  check. 

Your  plums  are  probably  injured  by 
curculio,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
destructive  insect  affecting  the  plum. 
Spraying  with  poisons  seems  to  have 
little  effect.  The  best  procedure  is  to 
jar  the  trees  of  mornings,  thus  causing 
the  insects  to  fall  upon  sheets.  They 
are  then  killed. 


Cart  for  Spraying. 

I want  to  make  a cart  on  which  to 
mount  a fifty-gallon  barrel  for  spray- 
ing, the  same  to  be  drawn  by  one 
horse,  and  would  like  to  have  Fruit- 


Grower  readers  to  give  me  some  sug- 
gestions as  how  it  should  be  made.  I 
want  the  cart  large  enough  so  that  I 
can  stand  on  it  and  pump  with  one 
hand  and  hold  the  extension  rod  with 
the  other. — J.  C.  B.,  Saluda,  N.  C. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our 
readers,  with  suggestions  as  to  how 
they  have  made  their  carts  of  this 
kind.  The  Hardie  Mfg.  Co.,  Hudson, 
Mich.,  make  a cart  and  pump  outfit, 
and  the  Rippley  Hardware  Co.,  Graf- 
ton, 111.,  have  another  style.  If  you 
want  to  buy  a cart  separate,  the  Belle 
City  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  have  a 
style  which  will  likely  suit  you. 


Alfalfa  in  a Pear  Orchard. 

Will  it  be  injurious  to  pear  trees 
to  grow  alfalfa  between  the  rows?  I 
have  a ten-acre  orchard,  and  neither 
of  my  neighbors  will  sell  me  any  more 
land,  and  yet  I want  to  grow  enough 
alfalfa  to  keep  my  horse  and  cow. 
Now,  shall  I plant  alfalfa  between  my 
rows,  or  grub  out  a part  of  the  trees 
to  make  room  for  the  hay  crop? — F.  C., 
Morenci,  Ariz. 

Answer  by  W.  L.  Howard,  Missouri 
Experiment  Station:  If  the  alfalfa  is 
considered  of  more  value  than  the 
trees,  then  seed  down  the  orchard  at 
once.  If  the  trees  are  injured,  or  if 
they  shade  the  alfalfa  too  much,  you 
can  then  remove  them.  I am  inclined 
to  think,  however,  that  good  alfalfa 
can  be  grown  in  your  orchard. 


Problem  of  a Mechanic  Who  Wants 
An  Orchard. 

I am  a mechanic  and  wish  to  buy 
some  land  located  in  a mild  climate 
where  the  winters  are  not  so  severe, 
and  yet  which  has  not  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  Southern  states  in  sum- 
mer. My  plan  is  to  improve  the  land 
and  set  to  fruit,  so  that  in  three  to  five 
years  I can  settle  on  the  land  and 
make  a fair  living  from  fruit  and 
poultry.  I have  had  some  experience 
and  can  hustle;  could  put  from  five 
to  six  months’  work  on  the  land  every 
year  until  ready  to  make  a permanent 
home  there.  Is  the  land  now  offered 
at  from  $6  to  $12  per  acre  in  Southern 
Missouri  and  Northern  Arkansas  suit- 
able for  working  out  my  plan? — 
Buckeye. 

Answer  by  W.  L.  Howard,  Missouri 
Experiment  Station:  There  is  plenty  of 
land  for  sale  in  the  regions  you  men- 
tion, but  the  climate  perhaps  is  not  as 
mild  as  you  think  it  is.  The  coldest 
weather  comes  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary, but  it  is  a rare  thing  for  a se- 
verely cold  spell  to  last  more  than  a 
week.  While  the  winters  are  not  as 
severe  as  in  the  northern  state,  it  is 
far  from  tropical  and  in  midsummer 
it  often  gets  pretty  hot,  but  the  heat 
is  not  continuous.  In  winter  and  early 
spring,  the  weather  is  quite  variable, 
the  changes  often  being  sudden  and 
violent.  The  autumns  are  long  and 
very  beautiful.  The  writer  has  resided 
in  South  Missouri  for  many  years  of 
his  life. 

From  my  own  experience  I could  not 
advise  anyone  to  plant  an  orchard  un- 
less he  has  an  unusually  good  tenant 
who  knows  how  to  treat  young  trees, 
or  can  give  it  his  personal  attention. 
Trees  cannot  take  care  of  themselves 
and  the  majority  of  farmers  know 
next  to  nothing  about  how  to  handle 
a young  orchard — the  critical  period. 
Select  your  land  in  person  or  entrust 
the  job  to  some  one  in  whom  you  have 
confidence.  Do  not  select  land  that  is 
too  poor  or  rough  or  too  far  from 
market,  even  though  you  have  to  pay 
more  for  it.  Opening  up  and  improv- 
ing new  land  is  slow  and  expensive. 
You  should  be  able  to  find  what  you 
want  along  the  new  line  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  railroad,  south  of  Aurora, 
Mo. 


Trouble  in  Budding  and  Grafting. 

I would  like  to  know  how  late  1 can 
successfully  bud  peach  trees  here  in 
Arkansas.  I have  tried  budding  on  a 
small  scale  for  several  years  and  have 
never  done  any  too  well.  Should  the 
buds  be  left  dormant  until  spring 
when  they  are  put  in  as  late  as  August 
15? 

(2)  I had  300  or  more  Kieffer  pear 
grafts  to  die  this  spring  after  they 
had  been  grafted  and  while  they  were 
still  in  the  cellar.  The  grafts  looked 
all  right  and  everyone  had  formed  a 
good  union  and  begun  growth.  I had 
the  grafts  packed  in  saw  dust  and  ex- 
celsior and  kept  them  moist  all  the 
time.  They  were  not  grafted  until 


Cheap  Lands  in  the 
i Heart  of  Texas 


Trinity  and 


There  is  an  oppor- 
tunity open  to  you 
now  to  get  good 
land  in  The 
Heart  of  Texas 
for  much  less 
than  it  is  really 
worth. 

The  land  lies  in  the 
fertile 

Brazos  Valley 


This  valley  is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  most  prosperous  and  thickly 
settled  part  of  Texas.  It  is  formed  by  the  Trinity  and  Brazos  Rivers, 
which  flow  only  about  70  miles  apart  for  over  300  miles  through  the 
richest  agricultural  section  of  Texas. 

The  land  in  this  Trinity  and  Brazos  Valley  varies  in  character  from  the 
finest  black  waxy  land,  capable  of  growing  enormous  crops  of  staples 
like  cotton,  corn  wheat,  etc.,  to  the  light  sandy  soils  which  produce 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  abundance. 

The  Trinity  & Brazos  Valley  Ry.  has  recently  been  completed 
through  the  very  centre  of  this  valley  from  Ft.  Worth  and  Dallas  on  the 
North  to  Houston  and  Galveston  on  the  South.  The  direct  transpor- 
tation to  the  four  great  markets  of  Texas  thus  secured  gives  the  territory 
along  the  railroad  what  it  has  needed  to  develop  its  great  resources. 
Large  numbers  of  settlers  are  going  into  the  Trinity  and  Brazos  Valley 
now.  They  are  buying  fine  land  at  from  $5  to  $40  an  acre,  according  to 
kind  and  location,  but  these  prices  are  not  likely  to  long  remain  so  low. 
If  you  see  in  this  your  opportunity,  don’t  delay.  Investigate.  You  will 
find  the  land  cheap  — the  crops  big  — the  climate  healthful  — the  people 
prosperous,  industrious  and  glad  to  see  you. 

Take  advantage  of  one  of  the  low-rate  excursions  on  the  Rock  Island- 
Frisco  Lines,  onlv  $20  from  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City,  $25  from  Chicago, 
to  any  point  in  the  Trinity  and  Brazos  Valley  and  return. 

If  you  would  like  to  read  something  about  the  opportunities  open  to  you  in  the  Trinity  and 
Brazos  V alley  write  for  my  book  on  Texas.  Y ou  will  find  it  full  of  good,  reliable  informa- 
tion. I will  send  you  one,  without  cost,  if  you  will  give  me  your  name  and  address. 

The  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines  have  no  land  for  sale  and  are  only  interested  in  getting 
good,  energetic  settlers  for  the  desirable,  but  unoccupied,  lands  along  their  roads. 

I have  chosen  several  specific  sections,  where  con- 
ditions  are  especially  favorable  for  new  settlers,  and 
1 am  advertising  their  advantages.  If  you  would  pre- 

fer  some  other  section  than  the  Trinity  and  Brazos 
(Bril  III ‘El-.  Valley,  look  for  my  advertisements  in  other  issues 
of  this  paper,  or  write  me  for  specific  literature  about 
'sS'  the  section  you  are  most  interested  in. 


JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Rock  Island-TYisco  Lines, 
1226  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago,  or  -ho  Frisco  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


The  Ideal 

Corrugated  Paper 

Cushions 

for  Packing  APPLES 


absorbs  the  shocks  in  travel  and  apples  are  delivered  unbruised  and  as 
round  and  solid  as  the  day  they  were  packed.  These  add  a tone  of  dis- 
tinction and  cleanliness  to  any  shipper’s  product  and  the  cost  is  so  pro- 
portionately low  that  it  will  pay  packers  to  investigate  by  simply  send- 
ing for  our  catalogue  and  price  list. 

THE  HINDE  6 DAUCH  PAPER  CO.,  (Dept. "A”)  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 

171  Duane  St.,  New  York  City.  42  River  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Best  Agricultural  Sprays  in  the  World  are  the 

. PUKE  PARIS  GREEN  for  Chewing  Insects. 

"lion  ( BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  for  Rot.  Blight  and  Mildew. 

. 1 CAUIFOKNIA  WASH  for  San  Jose  Scale. 

Brand  ) KEROSENE  EMULSION  for  Sucking  Insects,  Lice. 

1 ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  for  Chewing  Insects. 

Put  uo  In  convenient  sizes,  and  at  Right  Prices.  Send  for  our  booklet.  When. 
Why  and  How  to  Spray.  Mention  this  paper. 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Tre  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Sprays  in  the  P.  S. 


FLINT-COAT  ROOFING 


Every  Roll  Guaran- 
teed Perfect 


prices^BuTfn^cu  You  Will  Save  25  to  50  Percent 

ROCK  ASPHALT  ROOFING  CO.,  I 6S0T.M.C.  a.  Building,  Chicago 


the  last  of  March  or  first  of  April,  too  late,  or  did  I keep  them  too  dry  or 
When  I unpacked  the  grafts  to  plant  too  moist,  or  did  they  get  too  hot? — 
them  out  they  had  turned  black  at  W.  H.  M.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
the  point  of  union.  Were  they  grafted  Answer  by  W.  L.  Howard,  Missouri 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 

“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN.” 

a two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 
Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costs 
. * dile.r — — 


alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine;  revolutionizing 

Less  to  Buy— Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  pract really  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  Is  a combination  portable,  stationary  or  tra 
PO-Wne.  Sk.NI)  FOR  CATALOGUE!  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Mfn.,  Mouther  and  15th  8t».,  t hlcago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
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Wallace  Climax 

Gasoline  Engine  Sprayer 

A light,  compact  and  powerful  out- 
fit. One  of  our  20  styles. 

Wallace  Machinery  Company 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 
Send  for  Catalogues. 

Tree 

Protectors 

We  now  have 
large  numbers  of 
Tree  Protectors 
baled,  ready  for 
immediate  ship- 
ment. Write  for 
special  prices 
stating  amount 
wanted. 

75c  per  100. 
$5.00  per  1000. 

We  also  manufacture  all  kinds  of 
Fruit  Packages.  Write  for  our  40-page 
catalog;  it’s  free. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Pierce- Williams  Co. 

Jonesboro,  Arkansas. 


Specialties  for  Nurserymen 
and  Fruit  Growers 

THE  SPEER  GRAFTING  MACHINE. 
THOMAS  TREE  BAI.ERS.  BOX 
CEAMPS.  BUD  TRANSPLANTER. 

for  Pecans,  Walnuts.  Chestnuts,  Japan 
Plums,  Figs,  etc. 

BRAGG  TREE  DIGGER.  BEST  SPADE. 
BEST  CUTAWAY  DISC  AND 

CULTIVATING  HARROWS 

to  put  ground  In  shape  for  planting. 
Other  good  things  for  nurserymen,  fruit- 
growers or  orchardists.  Send  for  cata- 
logue, etc. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  General  Agent 

Box  300,  Kimmundy,  III. 


Vincennes  Nurseries 

W.  C.  Reed,  Prop.,  Vincennes,  Indiana 


OFFER  FOR  FALL,  1907. 

1 flfl  fkflfk  ^ R RY 
lUUfUUU  ONE  YEAR 

four  to  fibe  feet  and  three  to  four  feet. 

on  cherry 

ZUfUUU  TWO  YE’R 


Also  grow  a complete  line  of  other 
Stock.  Car  load  orders  solicited.  Send 
us  list  of  your  wants  for  prices. 


Small  Fruit  Plants 

We  will  have  for  fall  delivery  a full 
line  of  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS.  Among 
other  Items  we  have: 

100.000  Asparagus  In  1 and  2 year 
plants.  Varieties,  Conovers,  Palmetto 
and  Columbian. 

25.000  Rhubarb.  Victoria  and  Linnaeus. 

60.000  Grape  Vines.  Moore’s  Early, 
Concord,  Woodruff  Red,  Campbell’s 
Early,  Niagara,  Champion  and  others. 

A fine  collection  of  the  best  hardy 
Tea  and  Monthly  roses,  flowering 
shrubs,  Paeonlas,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to 

Holsinger  Bros.,  ‘Rosedale,  Kan. 


Trees  and  Plants 

We  offer  a complete  line  of  Nursery 
Stock  at  lowest  wholesale  prices.  Give  us 
a list  of  your  wants  and  we  will  quote  you 
prices  that  will  save  you  money.  Every- 
thing guaranteed.  We  want  more  salesmen. 
THE  ROEDER  NURSERIES,  Osceola,  Mo. 


PIANOS  at  HALF  PRICE 

Cash  or  easy  payments.  Reliable  factory 
will  let  vou  on  the  Inside.  If  you  want  a 
piano,  get  this  offer.  Trlflers  and  agents 
not  answered.  Box  G 454,  Galesburg.  III. 


Experiment  Station:  There  are  two 
seasons  for  budding  the  peach — sum- 
mer and  fall.  In  the  first  case  trees 
are  budded  as  soon  as  stock  is  large 
enough  or  as  early  as  wood  buds  may 
be  secured  from  the  desired  varieties. 
As  soon  as  the  buds  are  set,  the  tops 
are  cut  off  and  growth  forced  Into 
the  bud  that  has  been  inserted.  If 
this  succeeds  the  trees  may  be  grown 
to  marketable  size  the  same  season 
and  a year  thus  be  saved.  This  is 
usually  called  “June  budding”  atnd 
can  be  done  only  at  the  south.  In  bud- 
ding the  work  is  done  the  last  week  in 
August  or  first  week  in  September  in 
Missouri;  perhaps  a little  later  farther 
south.  These  buds  are  to  remain  dor- 
mant until  spring,  when  the  tops  of 
stocks  are  cut  off.  August  15  would; 
be  too  early  for  the  one  kind  of  bud- 
ding and  too  early  for  the  other. 

Impossible  to  say  with  certainty,  but 
I suspect  the  grafts  became  too  hot.. 
The  point  of  union  between  stock  and 
cion  should  have  been  covered  with 
grafting  wax  after  being  wrapped  with 
thread.  The  grafting  was  done  a 
month  or  six  weeks  too  late. 


Fruits  for  New  Mexico. 

Please  give  me  all  the  information 
you  can  regarding  the  King  David 
apple.  Apples  and  pears  do  well  in 
this  country,  and  I am  going  to  plant 
sixty  acres  in  trees.  Would  it  be  best 
to  plant  winter  pears  and  apples,  or 
apples  alone?  What  varieties  can  be 
recommended? — J.  E.  McC.,  Farming- 
ton,  N.  M. 

Answer  by  W.  L.  Howard,  Missouri: 
Experiment  Station; — The  King  David 
is  a splendid  apple,  originating  in  Ar- 
kansas, but  I have  not  seen  it  grow- 
ing. As  a rule,  it  is  not  best  to  plant, 
untried  varieties  of  apples  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  A variety  may  suc- 
ceed splendidly  in  one  locality  and  fail 
in  another,  so  that  one  should  test, 
varieties  for  himself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. By  all  means  plant  some  of  all 
the  new  varieties  you  are  interested  ip 
or  which  you  think  are  promising,  in: 
order  to  try  them. 

Winter  pears  would  probably  be  best 
for  planting  in  your  section.  The  old 
Kieffer  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  that 
has  been  planted  on  a large  scale, 
under  all  conditions,  as  it  blights  less: 
than  any  others  I have  seen.  Bartlett, 
however,  is  largely  planted  in  the 
Colorado  fruit  section,  and  is  a much 
better  quality  pear,  of  course,  for  use 
as  a table  fruit.  The  quality  of  Kei£- 
fer  is  not  the  best. 


Aphis  on  Young  Apple  Trees. 

I have  100  acres  of  young  apple 
orchard  here,  and  some  of  the  trees: 
are  affected  with  what  I suppose  is; 
green  aphis.  It  is  a little  green  insect 
which  is  found  thick  on  the  branches: 
of  the  new  growth.  I want  to  know 
what  to  do  for  this  insect;  if  I shall 
spray  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the 
pest,  what  shall  I use?  I moved  out 
here  from  Missouri  in  April  and  left 
my  back  numbers  of  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er behind,  and  have  not  the  files  to 
refer  to.  I am  an  old  subscriber. — 
A.  F.  W.,  Imbler,  Ore. 

Answer  by  L.  Haseman,  Missouri 
Experiment  Station: — With  a young 
orchard  it  is  all  important  that  it  be 
kept  as  free  as  possible  from  all  kinds 
of  injurious  insects,  as  the  trees  will 
make  a more  rapid  growth  and  it  will 
be  much  easier  to  keep  these  same  in- 
sects under  control  later  on.  So,  if 
the  aphids  are  at  all  abundant  on  your 
young  trees,  I would  advise  that  you 
spray  at  once  with  kerosene  emulsion. 
A ten  per  cent  solution  will  readily 
kill  the  aphids  and  is  not  injurious  to 
the  foliage  if  well  emulsified.  This 
emulsion  is  made  by  dissolving  one- 
half  pound  of  hard  soap  In  one  gallon 
of  boiling  soft  water;  add  two  gallons 
of  kerosene  (coil-oil)  and  then  after 
removing  the  spray  nozzle,  churn  the 
solution  for  fifteen  minutes  by  pump- 
ing it  back  into  itself.  To  this  stock 
solution  add  nineteen  gallons  of  water 
before  applying  it  to  the  trees. 


Slugs  on  Cherry  Trees. 

About  a month  and  a half  ago  a 
cherry  tree  in  my  back  yard  became 
covered  with  small  green  worms  re- 
sembling small  leeches.  They  ate  up 
half  the  leaves  in  a week,  two  worms 
on  each  leaf,  hut  I saved  the  foliage 
on  the  rest  of  the  tree  by  using  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  which  apparently  killed 
them  all.  A few  days  ago  the  worms 
appeared  on  a neighbor’s  tree  and 
ruined  it.  The  worms  are  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long  and  as  thick 
as  a toothpick,  greenish  yellow  and 
green  above,  with  brown  extremities, 
and  the  insect  is  so  soft  that  a grass 
blade  will  cut  them  to  pieces.  On  one 
leaf  I fPUh<J  fiye  worms  and  three  on 


each  of  many  others.  I have  not  found 
that  the  insects  attack  the  stems  or 
branches.  What  is  the  Insect,  and 
what  Is  the  remedy? — M.  S.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Answered  by  D.  Haseman,  Missouri 
Experiment  Station: — The  worm  that 
is  giving  Mr.  Sherrill  trouble  is  one  of 
the  “slugs,”  the  larva  of  one  of  the 
saw-flies.  From  his  description  and 
illustrations  of  it  I suspect  that  it  Is 
the  common  pear-slug.  The  slugs  are 
readily  destroyed  by  a number  of  In- 
secticides. They  are  so  easily  con- 
trolled that  as  a rule  it  is  a sign  of 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  owner  when 
his  trees  suffer  from  their  attack. 
Any  of  the  arsenites  are  quickly  fatal, 
though  perhaps  common,  white  helle- 
bore is  more  often  used.  It  can  be 
•dusted  upon  the  infested  plants  undi- 
luted or  mixed  with  several  times  its 
own  bulk  of  flour  or  it  can  be  sprayed 
upon  the  plants,  used  at  the  rate  of 
one  ounce  to  one  gallon  of  water. 
Some  species  of  slugs  are  covered  with 
a slimy  secretion  and  these  are  quickly 
choked  to  death  by  thoroughy  cover- 
ing them  with  fine  roaddust.  Air- 
slacked  lime  is  also  quite  effective 
when  dusted  upon  them. 


Fighting  Curculio. 

Will  some  kind  reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Growker  please  tell  me  the  best  remedy 
for  the  curculio  which  attacks  the  ap- 
ple.— J.  R.  W.,  Mediapolis,  Iowa. 

Answer  by  Missouri  Experiment  Sta- 
tion:— There  are  several  remedies  for 
the  curculio  of  the  apple.  The  best 
treatment  would  probably  be  to  spray 
the  trees  twice  thoroughly  with  an 
arsenite  before  the  blossoms  open, 
which  would  kill  many  of  the  grown 
beetles  while  they  are  feeding  upon 
the  leaves.  Many  of  the  insects  could 
also  be  killed  by  giving  the  orchard  a 
shallow  plowing,  followed  by  a 
thorough  harrowing,  about  the  middle 
■of  July,  a second  harrowing  being  given 
a month  later.  Another  treatment, 
which  is  perhaps  best  of  all,  is  to 
pick  up  and  destroy  all  of  the  wind- 
fall apples.  This  will  prevent  the  in- 
sects from  hatching  out  and  reinfes- 
ting the  trees.  All  of  the  methods 
mentioned  are  for  the  most  part  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  the  insects  the 
following  year,  rather  than  to  stop 
them  the  present  season. 

/ 

Girding  Fruit  Trees. 

Is  girdling  fruit  trees  desirable  or 
necessary  in  order  to  cause  them  to 
fruit?  How  is  girdling  done? — G.  D. 
C.,  Blnen  Ellyn,  111. 

As  a rule,  trees  will  fruit  without 
girdling,  although  it  sometimes  happen 
that  it  is  necessary  to  bring  some  trees 
into  bearing.  The  theory  of  girdling 
is  that  to  remove  a narrow  strip  of  the 
bark  from  the  trunk  or  limb  checks 
the  downward  flow  of  sap,  and 
plant  food  which  would  otherwise  have 
gone  to  the  roots  of  the  tree  if  left 
in  the  part  of  the  tree  above  the 
girdle.  Of  course,  the  parts  of  the 
tree  below  suffer  because  of  this  shut- 
ting off  of  their  food  supply,  and  the 
practice  is  not  generally  recommended, 
except  in  extreme  cases.  The  girdling 
is  done  in  June,  during  the  growing 
season,  so  the  wound  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  heal  over  before  winter. 
Remove  a narrow  strip  of  the  bark 
from  the  tree,  and  the  work  is  done. 


Wants  Machine  for  Cutting  Corn  from 
Cob. 

Some  months  ago  The  Fruit-Grower 
kindly  assisted  me  in  getting  reliable 
information  regarding  a home-can- 
ning outfit,  which  is  now  in  success- 
ful operation,  and  though  it  is  men- 
tioned in  one  or  two  bulletins  from 
experiment  stations,  I can  find  no 
supply  house  having  it  for  sale.  I 
want  a hand  machine  for  cutting  corn 
from  the  cob.  I have  found  one 
operated  as  a power  machine,  but 
want  a small  one  for  hand  use.  Can 
any  of  the  members  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  advise  me  where  I can  find 
one? — R.  Byrd  Deeper,  Unionville,  111. 

Who  of  our  subscribers  can  fur- 
nish Mr.  Deeper  with  this  informa- 
tion ? 

Development  of  Fruit  Industry  in 
Florida. 

W.  S.  Reeve,  Cottagehill,  Fla., 
writes  us  about  the  growing  of  Kief- 
fer pear  trees  in  that  section.  The 
fruit  is  shipped  in  bulk  in  freight  cars 
to  northern  cities,  much  of  the  fruit 
going  out  in  July.  The  pears  will 
hang  on  the  trees  until  October, 
however,  If  desired.  The  yield  Is 
enormous,  and  a crop  will  sell  for 
more  than  unimproved  land  along- 
side is  worth.  That  part  of  Florida 


is  expected  to  he  developed  as  a peach 
country,  and  some  commercial  or- 
chards are  now  being  planted. 
Peaches  do  well,  and  the  crop  comes 
on  market  ahead  of  the  Georgia  crop. 

^ 

An  Answer  to  An  Every  Day  Question. 

So  many  people  ask  me  what  to  take 
as  a blood  purifying  remedy.  Through 
the  columns  of  your  journal  I wish  to 
inform  those  who  might  be  looking 
for  such  information,  that  I have 
found  the  tincture  of  the  Echinacea 
Angustifolia  plant  to  be  the  best  rem- 
edy for  this  purpose.  In  fact,  thou- 
sands of  physicians  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  prescribing  it  in  their  practice. 

This  extract,  taken  in  doses  of  ten 
to  fifteen  drops,  exerts  a powerful 
blood  purifying  action,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  reliable  remedies  for  boils, 
carbuncles,  throat  affections  and 
other  troubles  that  originate  from  im- 
pure blood. 

I had  no  difficulty  whatever  to  cure 
the  most  stubborn  cases  with  the  tinc- 
ture of  Echinacea  Angustifolia. 

This  preparation  can  be  purchased 
from  any  first-class  pharmaceutical 
laboratory,  but  I obtained  the  best  re- 
sults with  the  tincture  as  prepared  by 
the  Duyties  H.  Pharmacy  Co.  of  St. 
Douis,  Mo.  A 25c  bottle  is  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  great  therapeutic 
value  of  his  remedy. 

When  ordering,  insist  upon  the  rem- 
edy being  prepared  from  the  fresh 
green  plant.  DR.  E.  D.  PERRY. 

it 

NOTES. 

S.  M.  Pershall,  Evansville,  Ark., 
says  he  has  a crop  of  apples  which, 
on  account  of  poor  health,  he  would 
like  to  sell  on  the  trees.  He  has 
such  varieties  as  Ben  Davis,  M.  B. 
Twig,  Winesap,  Champion,  etc. 

The  investigations  of  the  Maine 
Experiment  Station  developed  the  fact 
that  the  cheap  grass  seeds  are  usu- 
ally so  adulterated  that  they  are  not 
really  cheap  at  all,  but  are  often 
dear  at  any  price.  Where  they  con- 
tain mixtures  of  harmful  seeds  great 
injury  can  be  done  by  planting  them. 

The  buying  of  apples  this  year  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  inactivity 
of  the  buyers  last  year.  It  is  said 
that  not  in  many  years  have  so  many 
sales  been  made  early  as  have  been 
this  season.  The  buyers  realize  that 
the  supply  of  fruit  is  short,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  buy  early  or  not  buy 
at  all. 

S.  W.  Christy,  Orchard,  Neb.,  re- 
ports that  small  fruits  in  his  section 
did  fairly  well  this  year,  and  some 
apple  trees  have  full  crops,  others 
only  fair  yield.  Mr.  Christy  says 
that  last  fall  some  Jonathan  apples 
were  carefully  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper,  and  the  last  of  the  fruit  was 
eaten  on  July  20.  The  apples  wer9 
kept  without  cold  storage,  we  under- 
stand. 

G.  P.  Stark,  a commission  mer- 
chant of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  after  a 
trip  to  Northwestern  (Arkansas,  to 
see  about  the  apple  crop,  writes  that 
that  country  is  certainly  a favored 
section  so  far  as  fruit-growing  is 
concerned.  Not  only  are  there  many 
natural  advantages  there,  but  the 
growers  are  giving  better  attention  to 
their  orchards  than  are  their  neigh- 
bors in  adjoining  states.  Perhaps 
the  care  these  orchards  have  received 
is  responsible  for  the  crops  of  fruit 
which  are  produced. 
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Our  Northwest  Edition. 

Next  month’s  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  be  especially  devoted  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  issue  will 
consist  of  a great  number  of  pages, 
fully  illustrated,  and  will  be  one  of 
the  best  papers  we  have  ever  issued. 
The  matter  will  tell  of  the  horticul- 
tural development  of  that  wonderful 
country,  and  the  leading  firms  in  that 
section  will  have  special  advertise- 
ments of  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  Northwest  edition  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  all  our  readers  and 
advertisers.  In  the  first  place,  grow- 
ers living  in  the  East — and,  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  Northwestern 
friends,  everyone  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  lives  in  the  East — have 
much  to  learn  from  the  growers  in 
the  Northwest,  for  certainly  no  sec- 
tion has  a more  progressive  lot  of 
growers  than  those  who  have  made 
the  reputation  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west as  a fruit  section.  It  will  do  our 
Eastern  growers  good  to  know  just 
the  kind  of  competition  they  will  have 
to  meet  from  their  Northwestern 
brethren.  It  will  do  them  good  to 
know  how  extended  is  the  fruit-grow- 
ing area.  Some  of  the  growers  of 
the  Northwest  even  need  enlighten- 
ment, for  they  may  have  assumed 
that  only  their  particular  valley  would 
produce  good  fruits — and  they  need 
to  have  their  minds  disabused. 

To  general  advertisers  this  North- 
west edition  will  offer  opportunity  to 
reach  a splendid  class  of  customers. 
Those  men  in  the  Northwest  have 
money  and  know  how  to  spend  it. 

This  edition  will  offer  exceptional 
opportunity  for  advertising  to  real 
estate  firms  which  have  lands  for 
sale  in  the  Northwest.  The  matter 
contained  in  this  special  number  will 
set  forth  the  facts  concerning  that 
wonderful  country,  and  these  articles 
are  bound  to  increase  interest  among 
the  farmers  of  the  East  in  the  op- 
portunities which  are  offered  in  the 
new  section. 

On  the  whole,  we  believe  the  Octo- 
ber Fruit-Grower  will  be  one  of  the 
best  papers  ever  sent  out  by  any  pub- 
lication; it  will  interest  everyone,  and 
no  one  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  If 
you  are  a subscriber  and  your  sub- 
scription has  expired,  send  your  re- 
newal today.  If  you  are  an  adver- 
tiser, you  should  send  your  copy  for 
the  October  number  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, that  it  may  be  giyen  good  posi- 
tion. The  co-operation  of  our  friends 
in  the  Northwest  is  especially  solic- 
ited. Help  us  to  set  forth  the  claims 
of  your  country  before  the  world. 
Good  photographs  of  orchard  and 
garden  scenes,  fruits,  etc.,  are  solic- 
ited. 

^ ^ 

Prosperity  of  the  Country. 

The  daily  papers  of  late  have  con- 
tained articles  by  leading  citizens 
which  bear  all  the  marks  of  the  great- 
est “calamity  howler”  in  the  country. 
Not  for  a number  of  years  have  these 
“calamity  wails”  been  heard,  and  the 
ones  which  are  not  being  made  pub- 
lic through  the  daily  press  come  as 
quite  a diversion.  Formerly  it  was 
claimed  that  the  farmer  was  the  cal- 
amity howler;  in  the  spring  he  com- 


tural  societies  have  a great  work  to 
perform  along  this  line,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Wisconsin  society  is 
worthy  of  emulation. 

4%.  ^ ^ 

IIow  One  School  Ground  Was  Beau- 
tified. 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  trying  to  se- 
cure the  beautifying  of  country  school 
grounds  throughout  the  country,  and 
to  increase  interest  in  the  matter  has 
offered  a prize  for  a photograph  of 
the  best-improved  country  school 
grounds  in  the  country.  We  have 
been  gratified  to  find  how  much  in- 
terest there  is  in  this  subject,  and  one 
reason  why  more  has  not  been  accom- 
plished in  this  direction  is  that  peo- 
ple generally  have  not  known  how  to 
bring  about  the  best  results.  Articles 
which  shall  tell  how  some  districts 
have  proceeded  will  be  gladly  re- 
ceived, and  will  be  helpful  to  others. 
Here  is  a report  which  comes  from 
Ohio: 

“I  have  read  with  pleasure  of  the 
interest  The  Fruit-Grower  is  taking 
in  the  matter  of  beautifying  country 
school  grounds,  and  perhaps  our  ex- 

perience  will  be  interesting.  Norwich 

But  Township,  Franklin  County,  Ohio, 
having  decided  to  establish  a high 
school,  purchased  four  acres  of  land, 
on  which  they  erected  a building  and 
some  sheds  for  the  horses  of  those 
pupils  who  drive  to  school.  The 
ground  had  not  a tree  on  it,  so  we 
had  a good  opportunity  to  carry  out 
our  improvement  plans.  We  called  a 
public  meeting  and  invited  schools, 
classes  and  individual  friends  of  the 
school  to  bring  trees  and  set  them 
out  and  to  care  for  them  afterward, 


tested  in  his  predicament. 

^ ^ ^ 

An  Improvement  in  Horticultural 
Meetings. 


of  horticultural  societies  are  made  up 
of  papers  which  have  to  do  with  fruit 
growing  only.  “Man  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone,”  nor  do  we  believe  any 
horticultural  society  ought  to  limit  its 
work  to  fruit  trees  and  plants. 

In  its  program  the  Wisconsin  so- 
ciety includes  papers  on  the  growing 
of  such  flowers  as  gladiolus,  dahlia, 
bulbs,  etc.,  and  premiums  are  offered 
for  best  displays  of  asters,  dahlias, 
hardy  phlox,  gladioli,  pansies,  stocks, 
sweet  peas,  petunias,  verbenas,  cos- 
mos, etc. — all  flowers  which  can  be 
grown  by  everyone,  and  yet  which 
have  no  place  about  many  farm 
homes. 

For  more  than  ten  years  The  Fruit- 
Grower  has  preached  the  gospel  of 
improved  fruit  culture.  We  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  during  that  time  there 
has  been  great  improvement  among 
fruit  farmers  of  the  country.  We 
shall  still  continue  to  work  for  fur- 
ther improvement,  but  we  believe  the 
time  has  come  when  our  people  ought 
to  give  more  attention  to  the  beauti- 
fying of  their  home  surroundings  and 
especially  to  the  improvement  of 
country  school  grounds.  Our  readers, 
therefore,  may  expect  us  to  have  con- 


plained  of  his  poor  prospects  for  siderable  to  say  on  this  subject,  and 
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and  is  attending  to  his  business, 
the  fellow  who  is  wailing  most  loudly 
is  the  man  who  has  spent  his  life 
manipulating  the  stock  markets,  and 
who  has  depended  upon  levying  trib- 
ute from  the  general  public  to  pro- 
vide for  his  wants.  The  country  has 
reached  the  condition  where  it  does 
not  respond  to  the  tempting  bait  of 
this  stock  manipulator,  and  it  is  but 
natural  that  he  should  see  financial 
distress  ahead — but  his  fears  alarm 
no  one  else. 

Throughout  the  country  the  farm-  each  person  or  organization  maintain- 
ors have  good  crops  again,  and  while  ing  an  interest  in  its  respective  trees, 
there  is  a shortage  in  some  lines,  it  “One  of  the  members  of  the  board 
is  more  than  made  up  in  other  crops,  was  selected  to  have  charge  of  the 
Prices,  too,  are  very  satisfactory,  and  planting  and  to  decide  where  each 
on  the  whole,  the  outlook  is  most  en-  tree  should  be  placed.  We  asked  for 
couraging  for  the  coming  season,  and  as  great  a variety  of  trees  as  possible, 
the  country  generally  will  refuse  to  that  they  might  have  an  educational 
join  the  calamity  wail  which  is  led  by  value,  as  well  as  furnishing  shade  and 
such  men  as  Rockefeller,  Harriman,  beauty.  We  reserved  the  greater  part 
Hill  and  others,  whose  special  privi-  of  the  back  yard  for  an  athletic  field, 
leges  and  methods  have  been  seriously  the  trees  were  set  in  a row  all  around 
interfered  with  lately  by  the  United  the  lot,  another  row  along  the  drive- 
States  government.  When  one  of  way,  and  a few  more  were  put  m ir- 
these  men  is  caught  in  some  of  his  regularly  at  the  sides  of  the  house 
misdeeds,  he  is  like  the  man  caught  In  front  we  have  a row  of  soft 
stealing  a horse— it  is  the  saddest  day  Maples,  a row  of  elms  in  the  rear, 
of  his  life.  But  the  people  generally  and  two  rows  of  Caroline  poplars 
may  be  pardoned  if  they  are  not  in-  along  the  driveway.  On  each  side  of 

the  walk  in  front  we  have  a flower 
bed,  and  a little  farther  from  the 
I,./'  walk  we  have  two  small  flowering 
, trees,  a crab  and  a cherry.  At  the 
corners  of  the  buildings  and  about  the 
^outbuildings  we  have  clumps  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  received,  too  latej?shrubbery,  and  elsewhere  about  the 
for  publication  in  August  issue,  theJ|grounds  we  have  thirty-two  varieties 
program  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Hor-fffiof  trees. 

ticultural  Society,  with  its  accom-M  “Each  freshman  class,  on  the  first 
nanying  premium  list.  Even  at  thisy^rbor  day  after  they  enter  school,  set 
late  date  we  want  to  commend  this||out  their  class  tree  and  watch  it  dur- 
society  for  having  devoted  much  ^iPing  their  high  school  course.  By  this 
its  program  to  papers  on  the  Srow"|jrplan  an  feel  that  they  have  a personal 
ing  of  flowers,  which  ought  to  beg?  interest  in  the  grounds,  and  appreci- 
about  and  in  every  farm  home,  and  .f  ate  the  improvements  much  more 
for  having  offered  liberal  premiums  than  if  they  had  been  bought  and  paid 
for  exhibits  of  flowers  and  plants.  In  f0r  by  the  school  board, 
adopting  this  plan  this  society  places  “GEO.  W.  DEEM, 

itself  as  a leader  among  similar  organ-  “Hilliards,  Ohio.” 

izations,  for,  as  a rule,  the  programs  Only  one  criticism,  perhaps,  should 
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crops,  and  in  the  autumn  he  com- 
plained of  low  prices  received  for  his 
surplus.  Now,  however,  it  is  not  the 
farmer  who  howls.  He  Is  all  right. 


in  this  work  we  ask  for  the  co-opera- 
tion of  everyone  who  believes  that  our 
homes  ought  to  be  made  the  most 
beautiful  spots  on  earth.  Horticul- 


be  offered  to  this  plan,  and  that  is 
that  better  trees  than  soft  maple  and 
Carolina  poplar  should  have  been  se- 
lected. These  trees  have  the  advan- 
tage of  making  a quick  growth,  but 
neither  of  them  is  satisfactory  in  a 
permanent  planting  like  this  ought  to 
be.  It  would  be  better,  we  believe,  to 
plant  sugar  maple,  Norway  maple,  or 
some  of  the  oaks,  even  though  they 
may  take  longer  to  grow. 

Let  us  hear  from  other  school 
grounds  which  have  been  improved. 

£$£  ^ 

Is  This  Not  Criminal  Waste? 

At  Seattle,  Wash.,  a carload  of 
strawberries  was  recently  dumped 
into  the  bay  by  a commission  firm. 
The  berries  were  not  dumped  because 
they  were  unsalable,  but  simply  be- 
cause the  market  was  well  supplied 
with  fruit,  and  this  carload  was  dis- 
posed of  in  this  way  to  relieve  the 
market.  To  have  tried  to  sell  this 
fruit  would  have  broken  the  price, 
the  dealers  claim,  and  so  the  berries 
were  wasted. 

Now,  we  can  understand  how  deal- 
ers and  growers  desire  to  keep  prices 
up  to  a profitable  level;  this  is  com- 
mendable. and  it  frequently  occurs 
that  to  remove  a carload  of  fruit  from 
the  regular  market  will  prevent  a de- 
pression of  prices.  But  it  seems  crim- 
inal to  remove  the  fruit  from  the 


market  by  destroying  it  in  this  way. 
We  confess  to  having  a feeling  of 
aversion  against  destruction  of  any 
kind  of  food  for  man  or  beast;  it  al- 
ways seems  criminal  to  us  to  burn 
corn  for  fuel,  as  has  been  done  so 
many  times  in  the  middle  west,  al- 
though this  was  often  done  when 
other  fuel  was  not  obtainable. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  our 
system  when  it  will  be  found  profit- 
able to  absolutely  destroy  food  pro- 
ducts. These  strawberries  could  have 
been  removed  from  the  market  very 
effectively  by  canning  or  preserving 
them; — and  they  would  have  eventual- 
ly served  as  food  for  human  beings, 
instead  of  becoming  food  for  fishes. 

We  do  not  advocate  the  practice  of 
trying  to  sell  fruit  on  a glutted  mar- 
ket, but  instead  of  absolutely  destroy- 
ing it,  the  fruit  should  be  preserved 
in  some  form,  so  that  it  can  be  used 
when  the  fresh  fruit  is  off  the  mar- 
ket. These  strawberries  would  have 
found  a ready  sale  in  any  of  our  mar- 
kets next  winter,  for  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  supply  of  canned  fruits 
wil  be  short.  When  we  consider  the 
dearth  of  canned  fruits  in  our  own 
cellar  this  season,  it  pains  us  more 
than  ever  to  learn  of  this  destruction 
in  Seattle.  Let  the  surplus  fruit  be 
canned,  rather  than  destroyed. 

^ ^ ^ 

Commercial  Cultures  for  Legumes  of 
No  Value. 

Bulletin  No.  2S2  of  the  Geneva  (N. 
Y.)  Experiment  Station  gives  report 
of  tests  which  were  made  with  com-  • 
mercial  cultures  for  legumes.  These 
cultures  were  those  prepared  as  rec- 
ommended by  Dr.  Moore  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  were  purchased  from  companies 
offering  them  for  sale.  Of  eighteen 
tests  which  were  made,  only  four 
showed  the  presence  of  bacteria  at  all, 
and  from  this  showing  the  Station  au- 
thorities are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
commercial  cultures  are  valueless. 

This  report  is  in  accord  with  reports 
submitted  by  other  experiment  sta- 
tions. and  from  them  it  would  appear 
that  the  revolution  which  was  expect- 
ed to  follow  the  introduction  of  these 
cultures  will  hardly  materialize. 
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The  Family  Circle 


When  The  Fruit-Grower  was  first 
issued,  more  than  ten  years  ago,  we 
stated  that  in  the  publication  of  the 
paper  we  wanted  the  help  of  every 
reader— everyone  was  urged  to  help 
make  the  paper  a success.  During 
the  years  we  have  had  the  assistance 
of  the  best  people  on  earth,  and  much 
of  the  success  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
is  due  to  the  good  friends  who  have 
been  interested  in  its  development. 

We  have  made  the  claim  many 
times  that  no  publication  on  earth 
has  a more  loyal  lot  of  readers 
nor  those  who  will  be  more  helpful 
to  their  friends.  This  statement  is 
verified  by  reports  which  come  to 
us  from  all  sides,  and  as  an  instance 
of  this  we  wish  to  quote  from  a 
letter  written  by  R.  B.  Leeper,  Union- 
vil'e.  111.,  to  Heniy  Field,  editor  of 
The  Fruit-Grower’s  Gardening  De- 
partment. In  a long  letter  regarding 
The  Fruit-Grower  Family,  Mr.  Leeper 
says: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
stronger  fraternal  feeling  between  the 
members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family 
than  I ever  saw  manifested  in  any 
similar  organization  or  group  of  per- 
sons; a greater  willingness  to  be 
helpful  where  needed,  and  to  put 
themselves  to  trouble  and  expense  to 
be  helpful,  with  no  selfish  design  or 
motive.  To  illustrate,  I will  mention 
one  of  the  many  instances  I have 
noted: 

“ ‘Early  in  the  spring  I wrote  you 
for  information  relative  to  the  merits 
of  different  makes  of  canners  for 
home  use,  and  for  operation  on  the 
farm.  You  kindly  answered  by  say- 
ing that  you  had  never  tested  or 
even  seen  one  of  the  small  canners 
mentioned,  but  could  testify  to  the 
superiority  of  the  goods  canned  by 
them  over  the  general  output  of  the 
large  factories.  That  was  all  I ex- 
pected of  you,  but  you  did  not  stop 
there.  You  wrote  one  person  in  Mis- 
souri and  another  in  Alabama,  re- 
questing that  they  give  me  the  bene- 
fit of  their  practical  experience  in 
the  home-canning  business.  This  I 
learned  not  from  you,  but  from  letters 
of  these  persons  to  me  in  compliance 
with  your  request. 

“That  was  so  unusual  for  a busy 
man  that  it  surprised  me,  but  other 
surprises  followed  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession that  I am  almost  persuaded  to 
believe  that,  were  I to  ask  it  of  the 
members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Fam- 
ily, they  would  bring  their  canners 
and  can  my  fruit  for  me  gratis,  and 
leave  me  to  swing  in  the  hammock. 
You  continued  your  request  for  in- 
formation in  my  behalf  by  request- 
ing through  The  Fruit-Grower  that 
its  readers  assist  me  with  their  ad- 
vice and  experience — a request  not 
likely  to  be  complied  with,  as  a rule, 
except  by  those  who  either  have  an 
ax  to  grind  or  who  want  to  air  their 
opinions  in  the  public  press.  But  not 
so  with  ‘our  folks.’  Here  the  letters 
came— and  god  ones,  too — from 
North,  South  East  and  West,  but 
mostly  from  the  South,  and  such 
painstaking,  unselfish  advice  1 never 
received  so  copiously  before  on  ary 
subject.  Why,  if  I were  to  publish 
all  Dr.  Lambert  alone  has  written  me 
it  would  be  a perfect  cyclopedia  of 
canning  information. 

“All  this  leads  me  to  repeat  and 
emphasize  what  I said  in  the  begin- 
ning: That  Mr.  Fruit-Grower  has  a 

mighty  clever  set  of  children,  and  I 
believe  he  is  a pretty  good  old  fellow 
himself  and  very  liberal.” 

Now,  that’s  what  we  call  a good 
recommendation  for  the  members  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  Family,  and  we 
publish  it,  so  that  our  friends  will 
know  how  their  kindness  is  appre- 
ciated. 

it 

An  advertiser  told  us  practically 

the  same  thing  the  other  day.  He 
said  there  was  something  peculiar 
about  the  people  who  read  The  Fruit- 
Grower.  First,  they  are  intelligent 

and  up-to-date,  he  Said,  and  they  are 
always  loyal  to  our  publication. 

We  were  glad  to  hear  this,  of 
course,  but  at  the  same  time  we  know 
that  sometimes  jour  readers,  when 

answering  advertisements,  do  not 
state  that  they  saw  the  advertise- 

ment in  The  Fruit-Grower.  This 
ought  always  to  be  done,  so  the  ad- 
vertiser will  know  the  source  of  the 


inquiry,  and  it  will  help  you  and  help 
The  Fruit-Grower  at  the  same  time. 

Soon  the  season  of  the  county  fairs 
will  be  at  hand,  and  we  wish  every 
member  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family 
would  try  to  do  a little  missionary 
work  at  these  gatherings.  At  the 
county  fair  will  be  found  most  of 
the  farmers  who  are  interested  in 
horticulture,  and  then  will  be  a good 
time  to  get  their  subscriptions.  Don’t 
assume  that  a man  must  grow  fruit 
and  nothing  else  before  he  will  ap- 
preciate The  Fruit-Grower.  Even  if 
he  grows  only  enough  fruit  for  home 
use,  he  needs  The  Fruit-Grower,  and 
you  will  do  him  a kindness  to  bring 
The  Fruit-Grower  to  his  attention, 
and  at  the  same  time  you  will  be 
helping  to  extend  the  circulation  of 
The  Fruit-Grower. 

Will  you  not  try  to  get  at  least 
one  new  subscriber  with  your  re- 
newal ? 

it 

We  hope  none  of  the  members  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  Family  are  giving 
way  to  the  feeling  of  discouragement 
which  has  affected  some  of  the  fruit- 
growers of  the  country.  Don’t  be  dis- 
couraged because  the  weather  was 
against  you  this  season.  Remember 
that  no  business  is  free  from  these 
off  seasons,  and  it  would  be  very 
strange  if  fruit  farmers  were  to 
escape. 

Lots  of  fruit  trees  have  been  cut 
down  this  summer,  and  more  will 

likely  be  destroyed  this  fall.  But 

this  only  means  that  the  man  who 
gives  his  orchard  proper  care  will 

be  insured  better  prices  when  he  has 
a good  crop  of  fruit.  Now  is  the 
time  to  care  for  one’s  trees,  and  we 
shall  hope  that  all  members  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  Family  are  giving 
them  the  needed  attention. 

BROTHER  JONATHAN. 

^ 

Notable  Gathering  of  Poniologists  at 

Jamestown  in  September,  1907. 

Arrangements  have  been  perfected 
whereby  a congress  of  horticulturists 
will  occur  at  Jamestown  .it  the  time, 
or  near  the  time,  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  meeting,  Sep- 
tember, 24-26.  Immediately  pre- 
ceding it  will  occur  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  for  Horticultural  Science 
and  the  Maryland  State  Horticultural 
Society.  Immediately  following,  with 
the  first  session  beginning  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  will  occur  the  convention 
of  the  National  Nut  Growers’  asso- 
ciation. This  combination  of  hor- 
ticultural events  will  assure  the  lar- 
gest gathering  of  horticulturists  the 
country  has  ever  seen  since  the  days 
of  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago. 

The  program  of  the  Pomological 
Society  is  well  nigh  completed.  In 
addition  to  the  leaders  in  scientific 
research  in  pomology  and  the  prom- 
inent orchardists,  the  Pomological  So- 
ciety will  be  favored  with  representa- 
tives from  Britain  and  Europe.  Dele- 
gates from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  England,  the  National  So- 
ciety of  France  and  leading  fruit 
growers  and  plantsmen  of  Germany 
are  expected.  All  fruit  growers  who 
expect  to  visit  Jamestown  should  plan 
to  attend  this  great  series  of  meet- 
ings. The  heated  period  will  be  over 
at  the  time,  and  numerous  attractions 
should  conspire  to  make  the  occasion 
one  of  pleasure  and  profit. 

For  further  information  apply  to 
John  Craig,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  secretary, 
or  L.  A.  Goodman,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
president. 

A Good  Work  Well  Done. 

S.  W.  Berry,  Post  Falls,  Idaho,  won 
first  prize  in  our  subscription  con- 
test which  closed  June  1,  and  when 
he  sent  in  his  last  list  of  fifty-two 
names  he  adds: 

“Please  add  these  names  to  the 
list  already  sent  in.  If  I win  a prize, 
all  right.  If  not,  then  I have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  I have  been 
the  means  of  putting  The  Fruit- 
Grower  into  nearly  one  hundred 
homes  in  the  past  year.  May  God 
bless  the  management  and  may  The 
Fruit-Grower  ever  be  published  to 
brighten  many  homes.” 

it 

The  Fruit-Grower  is  the  best  paper 
of  its  kind  published,  and  I would  not 
be  without  it  if  it  cost  three  times  as 
much  as  it  does. — Fred  F.  York, 
Dover,  N.  H. 
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For  Barns  and  OllthllilrlindQ  “No-Tar’,  Roofing  is  made  in  various 
j.  u i ucu  lid  dUU  VUlUUlIUingS  weights,  for  ail  sorts  of  buildings.  Noth- 
ing better  or  cheaper  for  siding  houses,  outbuildings,  etc.  All  joints  water-tight.  “No-Tar” 
Roofing  keeps  stock  and  poultry  snug,  safe  and  warm  in  coldest  weather.  Quick  and 
easy  to  lay.  Exceedingly  popular  among  farmers,  stock  raisers  and  poultrymen. 

J’0 Q»»  Houses  "No-Tar”  Roofing  will  add  immensely  to  the  appearance  of  yourresl- 
ti  dence.  Use  it  on  your  new  house  or  cover  the  old,  leaky  shingle  roof 

with  No-Tar”  Roofing  and  avoid  disaster  from  water  or  fire.  “No-Tar”  Roofing  is  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold.  Keeps  your  house  warm  In  the  winter  and  cool  in  the  sum- 
mer. Try  it  on  your  porch  or  kitchen. 

Write  for  Our  Free  Book 


Prop  RnnJ.  This  book  tells  ’Howto  Do  Your 

A I CC  1XUUL  DOUn  Own  Roofing.”  Tells  how  to  make 
Valleys,  Gutters,  Flashings,  etc.  How  to  measure  a Roof.  Ex- 
plains the  whole  roofing  proposition.  We  send  the  book  FREE, 
postpaid,  on  request.  Get  “No-Tar”  Roofing  from  your  local 
dealer.  Special  nails  and  cement  FREE. 

FrPf»  SamnlpC  fn  When  we  send  you  the  Free 

iicc  odmpies  10  i esi  SampleofNo.Tar..Roo£. 

ing  we  will  tell  you  ten  ways  to  test  it  and  prove  its  superiority  to 
any  other  roofing. 

The  Heppes  Co.  2903  Fiiimorest.,  Chicago 

Dealers,  Attention— Write  for  FREE  PLAN,  by  which  you 
can  quickly  build  up  a profitable  Roofing  Department.  We  give 
dealers  wonderful  assistance  in  meeting  and  overcoming  com- 
petition. Quality  wins. 


Weather-Proof  Gutters 

To  every  inquirer  we 
send  F ree  our  Gutter  and 
Valley  Booklet,  showing 
how  to  make  rust-proof 
nnd  water-tight  gutters 
and  valleys  at  one-third 
cost  of  tin. 

No-Tar  Coating 

For  any  kind  of  roof  or 
iron  work.  Made  of  as- 
phalt. One-third  cost  of 
lead  and  oil.  More  dur- 
able. Elastic,  weather- 
proof and  prevents  rust- 
ing. _ S preads  easily— 
brilliant  black  finish. 
Special  price  on  5-§ral.  can.  k 
No-Tar  dealers  sell  it.  A 


DOUBLE  BARREL  HAMMERLESS 

FAR  tfi  QC  we  furnish  this  genuine  New  England 
run  yOivv  12-gauge  Double  Barrel  Hammerless 
Breech  Loading  Shotgun,  the  exact  same  gun 
that  has  been  sold  everywhere  at  $25.00  to  $30.00. 

2,872  GUNS,  8u.rd.hSK  S 

closed  out  at  the  heretofore  unheard 
of  price  of  $8.95.  Our 
special  closing  out  price 


t 

a 


with  steel  barrels '$10.95  with  , 
genuine  imported  twist  bar- 
rels, $12.95  with  genuine  im- 
ported Damascus  barrels;  so 

in  ordering  be  sure  to  state  which  is  wanted.  These  guns  come  In" 

12-gauge  only;  barrels  taper  choke  bored  by  the  celebrated  Taper 
system,  reinforced  breech,  fancy  matted  rib,  extension  rib.  double^ 
bolt  action,  high  grade  full  case  hardened  and  finished  box  frame,  top  snap  break,  automatic 
safety,  fancy  full  checkered  pistol  grip,  walnut  stock,  walnut  checkered  fancy  fore  end. 

This  is  a genuine  New  England  hammerless,  double  barrel,  12-gauge,  breech  loading  shotgun.  UNDERSTAND, 
GUN  AND  NOT  A HAMMER  GUN,  and  if  you  are  familiar  with  hammerless  guns,  you 

TWICE  AS  MUCH  AS  A HAMMER  GUN. 


IT’S  A HAMMERLESS  GUN  AND  NOT  A HAMMER  GUN 
WILL  KNOW  A HAMMERLESS  GUN  FOR  USE  IS  WORTH 


1.85  BUYS  THIS, 


THE  CELEBRATED  A.  J.  AUBREY  HAMMERLESS  DOUBLE  BARREL 
BREECH  LOADING  SHOTGUN,  guaranteed  one  of  the  highest  grade  guns 
made  in  America,  the  equal  of  any  hammerless  double  barrel  gun  you  can  buy  anywhere 
k for  $30.00;  made  in  our  own  factory  at  Meriden,  Connecticut,  and  guaranteed  the  safest, 
best  bolted,  handsomest,  best  proportioned  and  strongest  shooting  gun  made 
in  America.  12-gauge,  very  finest  Armory  steel  barrels,  reinforced  at  breech, 
taper  choke  bored  for  smokeless  or  black  powder,  extension 
rib,  quadruple  automatic  locking  device,  locking  the  rib  to  the 
frame,  quadruple  bolt  and  locking  action,  full  plate  locks, 
top  snap  break,  finest  automatic  safety,  interchange- 
able parts,  the  greatest  gun  value  ever  offered;  worth 
twice  as  much  as  any  gun 


you  can  buy  elsewhere  at 
double  the  price;  has  se- 
lected walnut  stock,  full 
checkered,  full  pistol  grip, 
full  checkered  and  full  fin- 
ished fore  end,  every  up- 
to  date  feature,  every  high 


WE  FURNISH  Ahl?bAreJy 

hammerless  double  barrel  breech  loading  shotgun  with 
genuine  Armory  steel  barrels  for  $13.85,  or  with  the  high- 
est grade,  genuine  imported  Liege,  full  finished  twist  bar- 
rels for  $14.85,  or  with  extra  high  grade,  genuine  Liege 
two-blade  Damascus  barrels,  for  $17.35.  _ w 

OUR  GREAT  FREE  OFFER.  State  which  gun  you  would  like  to  use  for 


grademodem  improvement 
of  every  other  nigh  grade 


gun  made;  combines  the 
good  qualities  of  every 
other  high  grade  American  gun,  with  the  defects  of  none, 

_ „ you  would  like  to  use  for  from  one  to  three  months, 

enclose  our  special  price,  or,  if  you  prefer,  enclose  only  $1.00,  in  which 


ately  return  your  money,  together  with  any  express  charges  you  may  have  paid;  or  if  you  order  the  New  England 
gun  at  $8.95,  $10.95  or  $12.95,  you  can  give  it  thirty  days’  trial,  during  which  time  you  can  put  it  to  every  test, 
and  if  for  any  reason  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  purchase,  if  you  don't  feel  you  have  gotten 


case  we  will  send  the  gun  to  you  by  express  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to  examination.  You  can  examine  it  at  your 
nearest  express  office,  and  if  found  perfectly  satisfactory  then  pay  the  express  agent  our  special  price  and  express 
charges,  less  the  $1.00  sent  with  your  order,  and  if  you  order  one  of  the  Aubrey  guns  you  can  use  it  three  months 
during  which  time  you  can  put  it  to  every  possible  test,  and  if  you  do  not  consider  it  the  highest  grade  gun  you 
have  ever  seen  or  used,  and  worth  at  least  twice  as  much  as  any  double  hammerless  gun  you  could  buy  elsewhere 
at  double  our  special  price,  you  can  return  the  gun  to  us  at  any  time  within  three  months,  and  we  will  immedi- 

’ ’ id:  or  if  you  order  the  New  England 

time  you  can  put  it  to  every  test, 

. ..  . - . . if  you  don’t  feel  you  have  gotten 

double  the  value  you  could  have  gotten  elsewhere,  you  can  return  the  gun  to  us  at  our  expense,  and  we  will 
immediately  return  your  money,  together  with  any  express  charges  you  may  have  paid.  If  you  send  the  full  amount 
with  your  order  for  either  gun  you  will  save  the  extra  express  charges  for  returning  the  C.  O.  D.  money  to  us. 

A||D  CDCC  MTAI  riCIIC  fiCITCR  If  you  don’t  order  one  of  these  guns  at  our  special  offer  price, 

UUIt  rncc  UAIALUUUC  UrrCIlB  don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  latest  free  Gun  Catalogue.  Either 
cut  this  ad  out  and  send  to  us  or  on  a postal  card  or  in  a letter  say,  "Send  me  your  free  Gun  Catalogue,"  and  our 
latest  Gun  Catalogue,  s' 
at  about  one-half  the  j 
tages  never  before  known, 
fail  to  write  for  our  latest 
free  Gun  Catalogue.  Address, 


VUU  L » V ItUUlU  Ulllll,  OU  U J UUU  V/Wiui  I UUV  Ul  I /utot  UNO,  UUU  l 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  Chicago 


SCALECIDE 


SAVE  YOVR  TREES  THIS  FALL 

The  chances  are  they’ll  be  killed  by  San  Jose  Scale.  Take  time  by  the  forelock- 
spray  with  SCALECIDE.  It  kills  every  insect  it  touches.  Cheaper  than  Lime- 
Sulphur  or  any  home-made  mixture,  and  easier  to  apply.  Non  -corrosive,  non- 
clogging. 92  percent  oil— the  largest  amount  with  less  water  than  is  found  in  any 
spray  yet  discovered.  We  prove  it.  Order  a 50-gallon  barrel  at  *25.  Makes  800  or 
1000  gallons  costingS^c  to  3c  at  any  station  in  the  U.  S.  east  of  Mississippi  and  north 
There’s  nothing  cheaper.  Send  now  for  free,  special  booklet  t£. 


of  Ohio  Rivers.  There’s  nothing  cheaper, 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists, 

11  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Gardening  Department 


This  month  is  the  time  above  all 
others  to  set  peonies  and  I don’t 
believe  there  is  a more  satisfactory 
permanent  flower,  especially  for  the 
farm  home. 

It  has  been  said  that  a flower  to 
be  perfect  must  possess  these  five 
cardinal  virtues:  Beauty  of  coloring', 

beauty  of  form,  fragrance,  ease  of 
culture  (hardiness),  and  adaptability 
as  a cut  flower.  The  peony  certainly 
possesses  all  these,  and  it  Is  one  of 
the  very  few  flowers  that  does. 

The  best  thing  about  it,  to  my 
mind,  is  that  it  is  so  absolutely 


leyii  is  very  nearly  the  same,  can  be 
bought  cheaper,  and  blooms  so  early 
that  it  is  always  in  bloom  for  Decora- 
tion day. 

La  Esperence  is  a beautiful  pink 
that  is  also  very  early  and  very  fine. 
Floral  Treasure  is  the  finest  of  all 
pinks.  Crimson  Queen  is  my  choice 
for  a crimson.  Golden  Harvest  I 
count  the  best  yellow.  For  a dark 
red  I like  Mars  best  of  any. 

These  kinds  cover  pretty  near  the 
Whole  range  of  color  and  can  be 
bought  of  any  good  dealer  with  rea- 
sonable certainty  of  getting  them  true 


Festiva  Maxima  Peonies,  Grown  by  Gilbert  H.  Wild,  Sarcoxie,  Mo. 


hardy;  it  has  no  disease  or  insect  en- 
emies, it  will  not  freeze  out,  drown 
out,  or  dry  out.  It  will  grow  and 
bloom  for  any  one  and  in  any  soil. 
There  is  no  flower  so  large  and  very 
few  so  prolific  of  bloom,  so  gorgeous 
in  color  or  of  such  beautiful  form. 

When  once  set  out  it  will  last  for 
years,  getting  better  every  year.  If 
set  in  the  fall,  as  it  should  be,  it 
will  bloom  the  next  spring  and  will 
keep  on  increasing  in  size  and  vigor 
for  two  or  three  years.  Put  it  in  very 
rich,  strong  land,  well  drained,  but 
not  too  dry. 

For  the  farmer  who  wants  a flower 
that  he  will  not  have  to  be  fussing 
with  every  year,  but  can  set  out  once 
and  be  done  with  it,  this  is  the  best 
flower  of  all.  It  needs  no  special 
care,  and  is  right  on  hand  every 
spring  with  its  wealth  of  bloom. 

¥ 

Varieties  of  Peonies. 

There  is  a great  range  in  color, 
shape,  size,  and  season  in  peonies, 


to  name.  It  would  be  my  choice  for 
a small  list. 

(The  editor  wishes  to  indorse  all 
that  Brother  Field  says  about  the 
peony.  It  is  certainly  the  flower  for 
the  million.  Some  of  our  readers 
will  remember  the  rank-smelling 
flowers  which  used  to  grow  in  the 
garden,  and  for  the  benefit  of  these 
we  would  say  that  the  newer  varieties 
are  very  delicately  scented  and  have 
not  the  objection  of  the  old  sorts. 
The  varieties  mentioned  by  Mr.  Field 
are  all  good,  but  they  are  not  by  any 
means  the  only  good  ones.  In  selec- 
ting varieties  it  is  well  to  have  in 
mind  the  season  of  blooming,  as  well 
as  the  color  of  the  different  varieties. 
By  selecting  early  and  late  sorts  one 
can  extend  the  blooming  season  over 
a period  of  four  or  five  weeks.  An- 
other suggestion  is  to  plant  several 
clumps  of  each  variety  together; 
don’t  get  only  one  plant  of  a variety, 
but  have  enough  plants  to  furnish  a 
mass  of  these  blooms,  and  the  effect 
will  be  much  better  in  the  yard,  and 
if  one  wants  the  cut  flowers  there 


Peonies  About  Home  of  J.  F.  Rosenfield,  Nebraska. 


and  an  almost  endless  list  of  var- 
ieties. The  experiment  station  at 
Cornell  university  has  about  1800 
varieties  on  trial  for  comparison.  Of 
course  no  one  cares  for  such  a long 
list  of  kinds.  At  blooming  time  this 
spring  I visited  some  of  the  most 
noted  collections  and  made  notes  on 
varieties.  Here  are  a few  pointers 
that  may  be  of  help  to  you: 

In  white  kinds  I consider  Festiva 
Maxima  the  finest  of  all,  but  it  is 
hard  to  get  and  often  dealers  will 
substitute  some  other  variety.  Whit- 


will  be  enough  to  make  a respectable 
showing. 

The  growing  of  peonies  as  cut  flow- 
ers is  getting  to  be  quite  an  industry. 
In  nearly  every  community  there  will 
be  found  persons  who  will  be  glad 
to  buy  the  improved  peony  blooms 
and  they  will  pay  a good  price  for 
them.  The  retail  market  in  St.  Joesph 
is  about  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  dozen 
blooms,  and  occasionally  on  Memor- 
ial Day,  the  blooms  sell  for  as  much 
as  $2.00  per  dozen.  Now,  well-estab- 
lished clumps  will  produce  two  dozen 


Hardy  Herbaceous 


PEONIES 

IF  PLANTED  THIS  FALL  WILL  BLOOM  NEXT  JUNE 


Churlem  Leveque.  Delicate  rose, 
large,  erect  flower,  very  pretty 
when  partly  open;  one  of  the  fin-  1 
est  rose  colored  varieties.  Each, 
$1.50;  dozen,  $15.00. 

Cytlierla.  Creamy  white  tinted 
rose;  an  exceptionally  fine  cut 
flower  variety,  very  strong  stem 
and  a good  grower.  Each,  50c; 
dozen,  $5.00. 

Duchesae  <le  Nemours.  Pure  white, 
perfect  flowers,  extra  fine.  Each, 
75c;  dozen,  $7.50. 

Duke  of  Wellington.  White  yellow- 
ish center;  perfect  flower;  very 
fragrant.  Each,  75c;  dozen,  $8.0u. 

Festiva  Maxima.  Early;  very  large 
and  full  shell-shaped  flower,  often 
six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  | 
stems  3 to  3*4  feet;  color  snow  j 
white  shading  to  delicate  creamy 
white  at  base  of  petals,  with  an 
occasional  clear  purple  spot  on 
edges  of  center  petals;  very  fra- 
grant. The  finest  early  white. 
Each,  75c;  dozen,  $8.00. 

Fragrans.  Red;  good  bloomer;  long 
stems;  a very  good  variety.  Each, 
35c;  dozen,  $3.50. 

Francis  Ortegal.  Purplish  crimson. 
Each,  50c;  dozen,  $5.00. 

Hamlet.  Red;  good  flower.  Each, 
25c;  dozen.  $2.50. 

Hume;  Carnea.  Clear  cherry  pink; 
strong  grower;  large,  very  full, 
highly  cinnamon  scented  flower; 
very  late;  graceful  habit.  An  ex- 
cellent variety  for  cut  flowers. 
Each,  50c;  dozen,  $5.00. 

Lady  Leonora  Bramwell.  Compact, 
vigorous  habit;  color  delicate  sil- 
very pink  shaded  lilac  and  cham- 
ois; three  nankeen  petals  tipped 
with  crimson  at  the  center:  good 
keeper  and  shipper.  Each,  75c; 
dozen.  $7.50. 


Agues  Mary  Kelxvay.  Outer  petals 
rosy  pink;  center  yellowish;  one 
of  the  earliest  to  flower.  Each, 
50c;  dozen,  $5.00. 

Agida.  Dark  red:  fine  full  flower. 
Each,  25c;  dozen,  $2.75. 

Alba  Plena.  Pure  white;  fine  strong 
plant,  good  for  cut  flowers.  Each, 
25c;  dozen,  $2.50. 

Iioule  de  Niege.  Sulphur  white, 
with  carmine  tips.  Each,  75c; 
dozen,  $7.50. 

Canary.  White  tinted  primrose; 
very  handsome,  large,  full  flow- 
er. Each,  75c;  dozen,  $8.00. 

Mine.  Calot.  Pinkish  white  tinted 
with  flesh  color.  Each,  25c;  doz- 
en, $2.50. 

President  Roosevelt.  Light,  soft 
rose;  long  strong  stems,  very 
large  solid  bud.  A most  robust 
plant;  dark  green  foliage;  very 
free  from  rust.  Each,  $2.50;  dozen. 
$25.00. 

Puleherrima.  Rose  violet,  center 
rose  and  salmon;  a good  variety 
for  collection.  Each,  20c;  dozen, 
$2.00. 

Queen  Aietoria.  Large,  full,  com- 
pact bloom,  with  fine  broad 
guard  petals;  opens  flesh,  white 
center  petals  tipped  with  red 
blotches.  One  of  the  best  cut 
flower  varieties,  as  it  is  an  ex- 
ceptional shipper  and  keeper. 
Each,  35c;  dozen,  $5.50. 

Richardson’s  Rubra  Superba.  Bril- 
liant, deep  crimson;  the  latest  of 
all  Peonies  to  bloom;  very  fra- 
grant; the  best  keeper.  Each, 
50c;  dozen,  $5.00. 

Rubra  Triumphant.  Rich,  glowing 
crimson.  Each,  35c;  dozen,  $3.50. 

Collection:  12  roots,  in  12  named 

varieties,  our  selection,  $4.00. 

Collection:  1 each  of  the  25  varie- 

ties listed  for  $12.50. 


FALL  CATALOG  OF  BULBS  MAILED  FREE 

Stumpp  & Walter  Co.  50  BAnewAyoSrkEET 

If  wanted  by  mail  add  10c  each  to  cover  postage.  On  orders  amounting  to  $3.00  or  over 
we  will  deliver  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 


beautiful  blooms,  so  that  one  can  see 
there  is  money  in  growing  the  flowers 
provided  the  market  is  at  hand. — 
Editor.) 

$£ 

The  Veteran  Peony  Grower. 

The  most  enthusiastic  peony  grower 
I have  ever  met  is  the  veteran  T.  B. 
Terry.  His  collection  is  probably  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Many  of  the 
finest  ones  are  seedlings  of  his  own 
growing,  for  he  has  been  working 
with  them  for  forty  years  or  more. 
Just  between  you  and  me,  I believe 
that  Terry  has  done  more  for  the 
fruits  and  flowers  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  than  the  much-vaunted  Bur- 
bank. Many  of  our  best  varieties  of 
plums  are  of  his  originating,  and  his 
work  with  peonies  alone  will  be  a 
noble  monument  to  his  menory. 

Harvesting  Onions  and  Onion  Sets. 

About  this  time  of  year  I always 
get  lots  of  letters  asking  about  har- 
vesting onions.  All  there  is  to  it  is 
to  keep  the  onions  cool,  and  above 
all,  dry.  Pull  them  when  the  tops 
have  fallen  down,  and  after  drying 
on  the  ground  a day  or  two  spread 
them  out  thin  somewhere  where  they 


PAEON  I ES 

AND 

■TULIPS 


Don’t 
Put  It  Off 


and  then  wish  next 
spring  that  you  had  some 
flowers.  Now  is  the  time, 
and  the  onlv  time,  to  set  them.  We  have 
the  finest  collection  in  the  West.  Write 
for  special  fall  list. 

•»  HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO.. 
Box  15.  Shenandoah,  Iowa 


Peony 

Plants 

Large  Stock 

Will  bloom  Ivith- 
out  cultibation. 
You  can  9t  afford 
to  be  Ivithout  this 
fine  flolver. 


Write  for  Prices 

Gilbert  H.  Wild 

Sarcoxie,  Mo. 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN 

SOUTHERN  OREGON 

.write  for  64-page  book,  profusely 
illustrated,  describing  txmntiful 
resources.  No  frost  damage  to  fruit 
in  twenty-eight  years.  Address,Box  27 

MEDFORD  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  Medforo,  Oresoc 
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munnciro  BLACK  cap 
HUUMtK  RASPBERRY 

King  of  its  kind.  A money  maker. 
The  dollar-a-gallon  berry.  Thoroughly 
tested  and  entirely  hardy  in  neearly 
every  state  in  the  Union  and  Canada. 
Absolutely  proof  against  anihracnose  and 
never  winter  kills. 

A committee  of  Chicago  commission 
merchants  and  hundreds  of  growers  sent 
us  testimonials  as  to  its  being  “as  far 
ahead  of  the  Kansas  and  Cumberland  as 
those  varieties  are  ahead  of  the  wild 
ones.”  Larger,  firmer  more  productive, 
1,200  gallons  per  acre  average  yield,  and 
sells  for  double  the  money  of  any  other 
variety.  “The  Hoosier  is  certainly  the 
finest  and  most  luscious  raspberry  we 
have  ever  seen.” — Salem  Democrat.  July 
10th,  1907. 

“The  Hoosier  is  the  largest  and  best 
raspberry  we  ever  saw.” — Republican 
Leader,  July  12th,  1907. 

“The  Hoosier  has  them  all  skinned 
a mile;  largest,  firmest  and  best  rasp- 
berry on  earth.” — Clark  Co.  Sentinel, 
July  19th,  1907. 

Telegram  Julv  15th.  1907. 

Chicago. — To  A.  G.  Gray:  Your  Hoos- 

ier sold  six  dollars  per  case  today;  aver- 
age sales  for  the  week.  $1.00  per  gallon. 

DECKER  BROS..  Com.  Mer. 
Plant  Raspberries  in  the  Fall. 

Our  plants  are  fine.  We  are  Booking 
Orders  Now.  We  pack  In  moss.  Pure 
stock  and  guaranteed  to  grow.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  post-card  views  free. 
Full  line  of  nursery  stock  cheap.  All 
kinds  of  berry  plants,  Ginseng  plants  and 
seed  at  one-half  usual  price. 

Hoosier — $3.00  per  100;  $15.00  per 

1,000.  Cumberland  and  Kansas,  $3.50 
per  1,000.  Early  Harvest,  $3.50  per 
1,000.  Write  us. 

ALVIA  G.  GRAY,  Pekin,  Ind.  R.  D.  13. 
Box  No.  79. 


CHERRY 

20,000  One  Year.  No  Better  Grown. 
WILL  SELL  CHEAP 

Splendid  Stock 

OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  TREES,  ETC. 
PLANT  THE 

Big  4 Peaches 

55  Sold  only  by  the 

SUNNY  SLOPE  NURSERY 

HANNIBAL,  MISSOURI 
Descriptive  List  Free  Salesmen  Wanted 


WE  WANT  SEVERAL  GOOD 
SALESMEN  to  handle  our  goods 
at  retail  and  to  commercial 
orchard  planters.  We  have  a 
spendid  line  of  budded  stocks  in 
APPLE,  PEAR,  PEACH  and 
other  varieties,  and  a full  line  of 
Mahaleb,  Forest  Trees  and  other 
seedlings,  and  transplanted  well- 
grown  shade  trees.  Immediate 
correspondence  solicited. 

The  Winfield  Nursery  Co., 
Winfield,  Kan. 


0.  F.  G.  Rabbit  Paint 

Protects  orchard  trees  from  Injury  by 
rabbits  and  field  mice.  Contains  no  oil  or 
tar.  One  gallon  is  sufficient  for  300  or 
more  three-year-old  trees.  Materials  for 
one  gallon,  $2.00;  for  one-half  gallon.  $1.25; 
express  paid. 

BENJAMIN  C,  AUTEN,  Carthage,  Mo. 

The  Fletcher  & Harrison 
Nursery  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE. 

Largest  exclusive  wholesale  In  the  world. 
Over  100  varieties,  peach  and  apple. 

One  year  and  June  bud  peach,  two  year 
apple. 

We  sell  to  planters  at  wholesale  prices. 
No  agents.  Cannot  be  undersold.  Write 
for  prices. 


Strawberry  Plants 

IN  THE  FALL 

Full  crop  1908  from  my  fall-set  plants. 
Fall  Is  the  best  time  to  set  out  strawberry 
plants.  Send  for  catalogue. 

T.  C.  KEV ITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


2.000,000  Black  locust  Seedlings 
1*500|000  Catalpa  Speciosa  *fNEcD; 

at  wholesale.  Also  Russian  Mulberry, 
Osage  and  Box  Elder.  Catalpa  grown  from 
our  own  gathered  selected  Northern  seed; 
will  make  hardy,  thrifty  symmetrical  grow- 
ing trees.  Get  the  best. 

J.  A.  GAGE,  BEATRICE,  NEB. 


MONTROSS  Metal  Shingles 

positively  protect  buildings  against 
lightning.  Inexpensive,  durable, 
handsome.  Catalog! 

Montross  Metal  S.  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


•^mWAGON  SENSE 

/$ir  II  Don’t  break  yourback  and  kill  your 

\V  \H  ///^^■\  horses  with  a high  wheel  wagon. 
J|||\  For  comfort’s  sake  get  an  ( 

^SjJ*  Electric  Handy  Wagon. 

jgf/  It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  ▲ 
/flT  \ xspy  set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
\yy\l  Yv  7^/  make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
K I W^V«cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  BOI217  tulau.  111. 


will  be  dry,  cool  and  shaded.  Tho 
best  way  I know  of  is  to  make  a lot 
of  shallow  crates  from  fence  boards 
and  lath.  Make  them  three  feet  wide 
and  four  feet  long  and  about  four  or 
six  inches  deep.  Fill  these  with  the 
onions  and  then  pile  them  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  about  ten  crates  high 
with  two-inch  blocks  under  the  cor- 
ners to  let  air  in  between  them.  If  you 
have  an  empty  corn  crib,  rick  them 
up  there.  If  you  have  no  room  in 
the  buildings,  rick  them  up  in  the 
field  and  make  a roof  of  wide  boards 
over  them.  Any  way  to  keep  the  rain 
out  and  keep  them  shaded.  They  can 
be  left  that  way  till  freezing  weather. 


By  that  time  they  will  be  cured  out 
so  that  they  can  be  piled  up  deeper 
in  the  barn  till  sold. 

Onion  sets  should  be  handled  ex- 
actly the  same  way  as  the  big  onions. 
The  outlook  is  for  high-priced  onion 
sets  this  winter  and  it  will  pay  you 
to  save  them.  Remember,  though, 
that  they  are  worthless  for  sets  unless 
they  are  under  an  inch  in  size.  They 
are  best  for  sets  if  about  one-half- 
inch in  size. 

it 

To  Sell  or  Hold. 

One  woman  writes  me  that  she  has 
grown  a fine  crop  of  onions  and  is 
offered  60  cents  per  bushel  for  them 
from  the  field.  She  wants  to  know 
if  she  could  not  get  more  than  that 
for  them  by  shipping  to  a commission 
man,  and  whether  it  might  not  be 
better  to  hold  them  for  a higher 
price  later. 

If  they  were  my  onions,  I would  sell 
them  quick.  I have  had  pretty  poor 
luck  shipping  to  the  cities  and  I be- 
lieve that  if  you  can  get  anything 
like  a fair  price  you  better  sell  at 
home  right  from  the  field.  There  is 
a good  bit  of  risk  in  either  shipping 
or  holding. 

it 

Onions  to  Set  in  the  Fall. 

A great  many  people  are  asking 
me  about  setting  onion  sets  in  the 
fall.  It  can  be  done  all  right  and 
the  farther  south  you  are  the  better 
it  will  work.  When  you  get  pretty 
well  south  it  is  the  only  successful 
way  to  grow  onions  at  all. 

You  can  use  any  kind  of  onion  sets. 
Put  them  in  just  before  cold  weather, 
so  they  will  get  nicely  rooted,  but 
will  not  make  any  tQp  growth.  Plant 
them  just  the  same  as  you  would  in 
the  spring.  When  winter  weather 
comes,  mulch  them  a little,  not  heav- 
ily. They  will  come  on  early  in  the 
spring  and  make  a good  crop  of 
either  green  onions  or  dry  ones.  In 
this  latitude  it  is  a little  risky,  but 
will  generally  pay. 

it 

Set  Tulip  Bulbs  Now. 

Every  spring  when  the  tulips  and 
hyacinths  are  in  bloom  people  wish 
they  had  a start  of  them  and  try  to 
buy  the  bulbs,  only  to  find  that  the 
bulbs  can  be  had  only  in  the  fall.  By 
fall  they  have  forgotten  all  about  it. 
Now  listen:  This  month  and  the  next 

are  the  proper  time  to  set  tulips  and 
hyacinths  and  narcissus  and  such  fall 
bulbs.  You  can  set  them  any  time 
from  now  till  cold  weather,  but  the 
first  part  of  October  is  the  best  time. 
You  can  get  the  bulbs  from  any  of 
the  seedsmen  advertising  in  the 
Fruit-Grower,  and  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  A good  grade  of  tulips  can 


be  had  at  about  30  cents  per  dozen, 
narcissus  at  about  the  same  price, 
and  hyacinths  at  about  G cents  each. 
Set  in  the  fall  they  are  certain  to 
grow  and  bloom  early  In  the  spring. 
They  are  hardy  and  will  live  out  year 
after  year.  Now,  when  the  tulips 
are  in  bloom  next  spring,  if  you 
haven’t  a bed  of  them,  don’t  blame 
me. 

it 

A Valuable  Pepper. 

I am  growing  the  new  Neapolitan 
pepper  this  year  and  I like  It  very 
much.  It  is  the  earliest  pepper  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  is  good  size  too. 


In  shape  it  is  much  like  the  Ruby 
King,  but  not  quite  so  large.  It  is 
very  sweet  and  thick  meated  and  a 
good  pepper  every  way.  I never  saw 
anything  bear  like  it  does.  I believe 
it  will  pay  better  than  any  pepper  on 
the  place. 

it 

Crops  for  Spring  Feed. 

Percy  Alexander  of  St.  Charles, 
Mo.  wants  to  know  what  he  can  sow 
this  f All  that  will  be  good  to  pasture 
early  in  the  spring. 

Winter  rye  is  the  best  thing  I know 
of  for  that.  It  will  be  good  pasture 
all  winter  whenever  the  weather  is 
open  and  in  the  spring  will  make  a 
lot  of  early  feed.  Winter  vetch  is 
said  to  be  good,  too,  but  I have  never 
seen  it  grown  here  expect  in  a small 
way. 

it 

Still  Time  to  Sow  Alfalfa. 

There  is  still  time  in  September  to 
sow  alfalfa.  But  remember  that  the 
ground  must  be  in  the  very  best  of 
shape  or  you  will  simply  be  throwing 


P.  SEBIRE  & SON 

USSY,  CALVADOS,  FRANCE 


“Vulcanite” 


Is  that  Roofing 


long  ago  won  for  itself  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  Best  Ready 
Roofing  known.  Realizing  the 
value  of  this  reputation,  we  have 
always  endeavored  to  maintain  it, 
not  only  by  keeping  strictly  up  to 
the  original  high  standard,  but  by 
contantly  striving  to  improve  it  in 
every  possible  way.  Requires  no 
annual  painting.  Samples  and 
“Roll  of  Information”  FREE. 

Patent  Vulcanite  Roofing  Co., 

Dept.  18,  Franklin,  Warren  Co.,  O. 
or  626-59  S.  Campbell  Are.,  Chicago 


Black  Locust 

Hardy  Catalpa,  Bus,  Mulberry,  Honey  Lo- 
cust and  Osage  Seedlings  by  the  1,000  or 
car  lots. 

Send  us  a list  of  your  wants  and  don’t  buy 
until  you  have  our  prices. 

C.  M.  Hurlbort,  Mgr.,  Fairbury,  Neb. 

away  your  seed.  I have  a small 
patch  sown  late  in  August,  last  year, 
and  I have  already  taken  two  cuttings 
off  and  a third  is  about  ready  now. 
The  new  field  sown  in  May  has  been 
mown  twice,  but  as  it  was  pretty 
weedy  we  did  not  save  the  hay  but 
left  it  on  the  ground  for  a mulch. 
The  old  field  that  has  been  cut  for 
several  years  made  a trifle  over  two 
tons  per  acre  at  the  June  cutting 
and  a little  less  at  the  July  cutting. 
The  August  cutting  has  not  yet  been 
made  at  this  writing,  but  will  be 
right  at  two  tons  per  acre  again. 
Then  there  will  be  another  cutting  in 
September,  but  it  will  be  lighter. 
Probably  about  seven  tons  per  acre 
all  together  for  the  season.  Figure 
this  up  at  the  price  you  are  paying 
for  hay.  And  then  wonder  why  you 
haven’t  got  a patch  of  alfalfa  of  your 
own.  HENRY  FIELD. 


Growers  and  Exporters  of 

Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  Orna- 
mentals, Forest  Trees,  Etc. 


Catalogues  Mailed  on  Application  to 

C.  C.  ABEL  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  110  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Importers  of  Fruit  and  Nursery  Stock.  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses.  RAFFIA,  Etc. 


Field  of'  La  Esperence  Peonies. 


The  seed  that  have  made  Winchester  famous 

Because  They  Have  Made  PRE-EMINENT  in  Every  State  in 
the  Union  and  Reputation  of  Our 


PEACH  TREES 

For  Vigor,  Hardiness  and  Freedom  from  Disease. 

Peach  Will  Be  Scarce  This  Year.  Come  to  the  Fountain  Head. 

In  connection  with  our  very  reasonable  prices,  and  in  order 
that  this  variety  may  be  tested  in  every  peach-growing  section, 
we  are  making  our  last  special  offer  of  25  MOTLOW  FREE. 

On  Bargain  Counter — 2,500  One-Year  Early  Richmond. 
Write  for  our  new  catalogue. 

The  Cumberland  Nurseries 

Box  E,  Winchester,  Tennessee 
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Small  Fruit  Notes 


In  the  ranks  of  the  Union  army 
that  was  engaged  in  the  vain  task 
here  in  Missouri  of  trying  to  corner 
the  elusive  "Pap”  Price  was  a soldier 
of  the  Fifteenth  Illinois  infantry  by 
the  name  of  Samuel  Cooper.  Of 
marching  experience  he  gained  a 
plenty,  but  war  did  not  teach  him  its 
ultimate  sternest  lesson  of  muzzle  to 
muzzle  and  steel  to  steel  till  he 
reached  the  field  of  Shiloh  where  a 
wound  sent  him  home  disabled. 
Thirty-six  years  afterward,  in  1898, 
on  the  28th  day  of  September,  this 
same  man  was  walking  through  his 
strawberry  beds,  observing  their  con- 
dition. His  home  was  now  at  Dele- 
van,  N.  Y.  Suddenly  among  the 
green  of  the  leaves  his  eyes  were  at- 
tracted by  the  white  of  blossoms.  On 
investigating  he  found  one  mother 
plant  with  sixteen  runners,  all  in 
bloom.  Impressed  by  such  a family 
tendency  to  bloom  at  that  late  season 
and  feeling  that  it  was  possible  that 
he  had  discovered  something  of  value, 
Mr.  Cooper  marked  the  plants  and  the 
next  spring  transplanted  them  to 
themselves.  Properly  they  belonged 
to  the  Bismark  variety,  originated  at 
Judsonia,  Ark.  Of  the  sixteen  trans- 
planted, two  fell  victims  to  the  grubs, 
two  others  seemed  worthless  and  were 
destroyed  (an  action  afterward  re- 
gretted), but  the  remaining  twelve, 
their  first  fruit  stalks  having  been  re- 
moved the  next  spring,  again  bloomed 
in  late  summer,  set  and  ripened  ber- 
ries, and  continued  to  put  forth  blos- 
soms and  form  berries  until  freezing 
weather  put  a final  end  to  their  ener- 
gies for  the  year. 

Convinced  now  that  these  plants 
were  real  “sports”  by  bud  variation 
from  the  Bismark,  and  that  they 
were  endowed  with  the  true  everbear- 
ing quality,  Mr.  Cooper  naturally  felt 
that  accident  had  given  him  posses- 
sion of  a new  genus  that  might  prove 
the  forerunner  of  a race  of  plants 
that  would  revolutionize  the  straw- 
berry industry  and  bring  untold 
wealth  to  his  profession,  and  his  exul- 
tation over  his  good  fortune  may  be 
imagined. 

As  it  happened,  Mr.  Cooper  had 
given  special  attention  to  ever-bear- 
ing varieties,  testing  everything  that 
laid  claim  to  that  habit.  He  had  ex- 
perimented with  the  European  sort, 
the  Louis  Gauthier,  which  has  a ten- 
dency to  fall-bearing,  and  also  with 
the  Alpine  kinds.  None  of  these, 
after  trial,  had  recommended  them- 
selves as  having  any  value  in  the  di- 
rection mentioned.  Now,  apparently, 
the  long-hoped-for  prize  had  been 
given  him  as  a free  gift  of  Providence, 
as  if  to  teach  man  how  the  Ruler  of 
the  Universe  could  take  the  lowliest 
material  and  out  of  it  create  with  a 
nod  what  man  had  so  long  vainly 
striven  for. 

Confirmed  by  the  result  of.  the  first 
year’s  trial  that  the  “sports”  were 
inbued  with  the  genuine  fall-bearing 
habit,  Mr.  Cooper  set  about  systemat- 
ically multiplying  his  few  plants,  at 
the  same  time  studying  their  charac- 
teristics and  evolving  the  best  meth- 
ods of  handling  them.  This  he  has 
done  until  he  has  quite  a store  of 
plants  and  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  best  means  of  propagating 
them  for  increase  and  also  of  man- 
aging them  with  a view  solely  to 
fruitage. 

Mr.  Cooper  never  displayed  any  sel- 
fishness over  his  new  discovery.  From 
the  time  he  first  began  to  propagate 
plants  he  generously  and  freely  dis- 
seminated them  among  his  brother 
growers,  holding  them  at  a price  in- 
deed, but  not  exorbitant,  and  placing 
no  restrictions  on  their  propagation 
and  sale.  Thus  the  strawberry  world 
has  had  full  opportunity  to  buy  and 
test  this  new  creation  and  prove  its 
worth  in  varying  soils  and  climates. 
For  some  reason,  however,  its  possi- 
bilities do  not  seem  to  be  realized  at 
their  full  value.  I see  comparatively 
little  mention  of  it  in  the  press,  but 
what  mention  I have  seen  has  been 
favorable. 

What  are  some  of  these  possibili- 
ties? Nothing  less  than  that  the 
markets  of  this  country  from  Lakes 
to  Gulf  shall  be  supplied  with  fresh 
strawberries,  grown  locally,  from  the 
termination  of  the.  usual  season  in 
June  and  July,  till  October,  and  from 
then  on  supplied  with  berries  raised 
further  and  further  south  as  they  re- 




treat  before  the  heavy  frost  line.  As 
far  north  as  northern  New  York,  Mr. 
Cooper  has  been  shipping  berries  to 
a hotel  at  Buffalo  till  the  latter  part 
of  October,  on  one  occasion  for  two 
weeks  after  a snow  had  fallen  on  the 
10th  of  that  month.  If  that  can  be 
done  in  northern  New  York,  what 
may  not  be  done  in  Missouri  and  on 
south?  The  season  and  consequently 
the  revenues  of  growers  will  be 
doubled  and  for  a long  time  fancy 
prices  may  be  expected  from  the  city 
markets. 

it 

Let  us  now  learn  something  of  the 
nature  of  this  new  class  of  plants. 
First,  they  will  not  bear,  or  at  least 
bear  freely,  in  the  fall  if  permitted 
to  bear  in  the  spring.  They  still, 
therefore,  preserve  the  tendency  to 
bloom  and  bear  at  the  usual  season. 
Fruit  stalks  will  continue  to  form  all 
through  the  season.  About  thirty 
days  before  you  desire  ripe  berries, 
allow  the  flowers  to  remain.  New 
fruit  stalks  will  continue  to  come  un- 
til flowers  and  green  and  ripe  berries 
are  combined  on  one  plant,  and  this 
process  continues  till  freezing  weather. 
The  berry  is  of  good  size,  deep  red 
and  firm  enough  to  ship  well.  I am 
speaking  now  of  the  original  plant 
which  Mr.  Cooper  named  the  Pan- 
American  because  it  had  no  foreign 
blood  in  its  stock.  It  makes  few 
runners,  some  plants  none  at  all.  It 
stools  up  and  forms  a number  of 
crawns.  In  the  spring  the  best  plants 
for  bearing  purposes,  strange  to  say, 
have  been  found  to  be  the  old  ones. 
These  are  taken  up  and  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  crowns 
they  have  formed,  these  again  de- 
pending on  the  freedom  with  which 
its  runners  were  made  the  previous 
season. 

The  reason  the  old  plants  are  pre- 
ferred to  young,  or  last  year’s  plants, 
is  that  they  send  out  a new  set  of 
roots  in  May  and  June,  which  en- 
ables them  to  stand  the  strain  of  fall- 
bearing. Young  plants  would  moult 
their  old  roots  too  late,  in  the  season. 
So  strong  is  the  fruiting  potency  set 
in  the  Pan-American  that  even  run- 
ners, as  soon  as  well  rooted,  will  put 
forth  fruit  stalks,  and  bear  if  per- 
mitted. To  add  to  its  value,  fortune 
willed  that  it  should  be  a self-pollen- 
izer,  for  if  a pistillate  there  would 
have  been  great  difficulty  in  securing 
staminate  blooms  for  its  season.  An- 
other characteristic  that  apparently 
results  from  its  ever-bearing  dispo- 
sition is  its  fruitfulness.  The  original 
mother  plant  was  allowed  to  bear  in 
the  next  spring  after  it  was  found 
and  was  then  divided  into  ten  single 
crowns  and  reset  in  the  fall.  The 
next  spring,  1900,  these  ten  plants  in 
eighteen  days  in  June  yielded  117  oz.. 
or  11  and  7-10  oz.  per  plant,  which 
would  mean  nearly  a pint  of  berries 
each.  The  yield  throughout  the  fall 
is  equally  prolific. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Cooper  had  thor- 
oughly studied  and  mastered  the 
nature  of  his  prize,  the  spirit  of  prog- 
ress which  moves  the  world  spurred 
him  on  to  further  conquests  and  he 
raising  seedlings  from  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican. Out  of  a thousand  of  these  he 
found  only  one  of  value  which  he 
named  the  Autumn.  This  proved  to 
be  a pistillate  of  true  ever-bearing 
habit,  but  with  marked  points  of  dis- 
similarity from  its  parent.  It  is  of 
more  vigorous  growth  and  makes  run- 
ners quite  freely.  When  fruit  stems 
are  removed  in  the  spring,  it  sends 
up  no  more  till  about  the  middle  of 
July,  then  blossoms  heavily  for  ^ibout 
six  weeks  and  then  gives  all  its  vital- 
ity to  ripening  a load  of  fruit  that 
will  compare  with  any  of  our  prolific 
varieties.  It  does  not  fruit  so  freely 
on  new  runners;  its  berries  are  not 
quite  as  large  as  the  Pan-American, 
but  better  shape  and  color. 

Mr.  Cooper  now  adopts  the  plan  of 
allowing  the  Autumn  to  fruit  in  the 
spring  after  bearing  in  the  fall,  thus 
securing  two  crops  in  one  year.  It 
yields  more  heavily  in  the  spring  than 
in  the  fall,  in  fact  outyielding,  so  he 
writes,  any  variety  he  ever  saw. 
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On  July  16th  I received  a bearing 
plant  of  Autumn  from  Mr.  Cooper  in 
a tin  box.  It  had  been  cut  off  at  the 
top  of  the  ground.  I was  really 
amazed  at  its  wealth  of  berries.  It 


Paint 
c Baths 


are  given  to  farming 
implements  nowadays 
instead  of  good  coats 
of  genuine  paint. 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
a plow  or  harrow  or  wagon  was 
actually  defective  if  it  were  merely 
dipped  in  or  washed  with  an  alleged 
paint  at  the  factory,  for  the  sake 
of  coloring  it  nicely  ? 

The  kind  of  paint  on  a wagon  or  implement  is  important  in 
the  same  way  that  the  strength  of  its  bolts  or  springs  or  frame 
is  important. 

Paint  is  a great  deal  more  serious  thing  on  the  farm  than  mere 
ornament — something  to  make  implements  and  buildings  look 
gay  when  new.  Good  paint  is  the  very  life  of  things.  A few 
dollars’  worth  makes  expensive  things  last  and  paint  is  therefore 
another  word  for  economy. 

Does  the  paint  scale  off  your  implements  rapidly  nowadays  ? 
It  was  not  so  when  manufacturers  universally  used  Pure  White 
Lead  Paint.  You  can  remedy  matters  by  repainting,  not  only 
wagons  and  implements,  but  all  buildings,  with  Pure  White 
Lead  and  Linseed  Oil;  and  repairs  and  maintenance  will  be  a 
constant  expense  if  care  is  not  taken  to  see  that  the  lead  and 
oil  are  pure. 

Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  on  the  side  of  the  white 
lead  keg.  It  is  a guarantee  of  purity,  and  a protection  against 
getting,  against  your  will,  the  same  kind  of  imitations  which 
the  implement  makers  so  frequently  use. 

Send  for  Book 

“A  Talk  on  Paint,”  gives  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  paint  subject.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  following  cities  is  nearest  you: 

New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 

Chicago.  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  [John  T.  Lewis  & 

Bros.  Oo.J;  Pittsburg  [National  Lead  & Oil  Go.] 
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THESE  are  days  of  large 
operations  on  the  farm. 

Some  sort  of  power  has  be- 
come a necessity. 

There  is  almost  an  endless  array 
of  uses  to  which  the  power  can  be 
put.  Every  season,  in  fact  almost 
every  day  in  the  year,  the  farmer 
will  have  use  for  it. 

And  when  the  power  is  once  on 
the  farm,  he  soon  learns,  if  he 
did  not  know  it  before,  that  he 
can  do  things  easier,  more  quickly 
and  more  economically  than  he 
ever  did  before. 

But  the  farm  power  must  be 
simple  and  dependable  and  as 
nearly  self-operating  as  possible 
because  the  farmer  is  not  expected 
to  be  an  expert  machinist. 

I.  H.  C.  Gasoline  Engines 

are  made  to  meet  these  require- 
ments in  the  fullest  manner. 

Every  engine  carries  with  it  the 
highest  assurance  a farmer  can 
have  of  satisfactory  service  and 
right  working. 

Whether  you  purchase  the  en- 
gine here  shown  or  one  of  our 
various  other  styles  and  sizes  of 
engines,  you  know  you  are  getting 
an  engine  that  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  use  intended. 

You  know  that  the  engine  is 
scientifically  built  on  correct 
mechanical  principles. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA, 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago,  U.  S.A. 


You  know  that  it  is  the  product 
of  workmen  of  highest  skill  operat- 
ing with  best  procurable  materials. 

You  know  that  your  engine  has 
behind  it  the  reputation  and  guar- 
antee of  a great  manufacturing 
institution  whose  sole  business  is 
the  making  of  machines  for  farm 
use. 

‘‘Simplicity  and  Efficiency”  is 
our  motto  in  building  these  farm 
engines.  Every'  one  must  do  its 
part  toward  sustaining  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  I.  H.  C.  works. 

I.  H.  C.  engines  are  made — 
Vertical,  in  2 and  3-H.  P. 
Horizontal,  both  Stationary 
and  Portable,  in  4,  6.  8,  10.  12,  15 
and  20-H.  P. 

Call  on  the  International  local 
agent  and  take  the  matter  up  with 
him  or  write  for  catalog  and  col- 
ored hanger  illustrating  and  de- 
scribing these  engines. 
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TREES 


FOR  81  YEARS 

HAVE  MAINTAINED 
THEIR  RECORD— HIGHEST  QUALITY. 
LOW  PRICE.  We  offer  the  only  GENUINE  STOCK  of  the 
superb  new  fruits:  KING  DAVID.  DELICIOUS.  BLACK  BEN. 
CHAMPION  and  SENATOR  Apples;  BANNER.  SUNRISE,  Grapes: 
GOLD  Plum.  FAME  Pear,  etc.  Finest  stock  fTADK  LOUISIANA,  MO. 
in  the  U.  S.  of  all  leading  commercial  sorts.  Rockport,  Illinois 

Wxx  PAY  CASH  WEEKLY  and  want  more  AiImjHS  Fayetteville.  Ark. 
TT  tJ  r f\  I Salesmen.  Price-list.  etc.  FREE.  V dWJ"  Dansville.  N.  Y. 
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Roofing 


Free  Sample  for  the  Asking 


This  sample  is  not  so  large  that 
you  can  cover  your  barn  with  it, 
but  ’tis  plenty  large  enough  to  ex- 
amine carefully  and  submit  to  any 
test  you  like. 

We  want  everyone  who  is  not 
posted  on  Amatite,  to  write  for  a 
sample  and  test  it  for  himself. 

This  is  the  best  possible  way  to 
convince  yourself  of  its  qualities — 
its  superiority  over  anything  else 
you  have  used  o know  of  — 
its  toughness,  its  durability,  its 
weather-resisting  qualities,  its  fire- 
retardant  properties,  and  innumer- 
able other  good  points  fully  ex- 


plained in  Booklet.  AMATITE 
ROOFING  represents  progress- 
progress  over  the  old-slow-shingle- 
laying  days — progress  over  the  un- 
reliable tin — progress  over  the  cus- 
tomary “paint  and  repair”  items 
which  need  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration where  most  ready  roof- 
ings are  used. 

AMATITE  appeals  to  progress- 
ive people  all  over  the  land. 

We  want  you  to  know  about  it. 
Send  your  name  and  address  and 
we  will  send  you  an  illustrated 
booklet  and  Free  Sample  at  once. 

„ Address  nearest  office. 


Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Cleveland  Allegheny  Kansas  City 
St.  Louis  Boston  Minneapolis  Philadelphia 
New  Orleans  Cincinnati  London,  Eng. 


FRUITMAN! 

Save  That  Tree 

At  a cost  of  less  than  one  cent,  can  you  afford  to  al- 
low it  to  be  destroyed  by  mice,  rabbits,  borers  or  sun  scald. 
Protect  it  with  our  veneer  wrappers,  easily  applied,  best 
and  'Cheapest  method  of  protection  known,  indorsed  by 
leading  Horticulturists  and  Fruit-growers. 


Price: 


Per  100 
Per  1,000 


$0.75 

5.00 


WRITE  TODAY 


St.  Louis  Basket  & Box  Co. 

Second  and  Arsenal  Sts.,  St.  Louis 


Money  Lost  in  Jolts 


Can  you  estimate  how  much  your  wagon — -and  loads  of  stock,  fruit  and  pro- 
duce— are  injured  by  lack  of  springs?  It  may  seem  much  when  only  given  a 
passing  thought. — but  those  who  have  tried  bolster  springs  know  that  it  is  con- 
siderable. Harvey  Bolster  Springs  are  made  of  the  finest  spring  steel,  tempered 
to  the  point  of  perfection,  rigidly  tested  and  tried.  They  fit  any  wagon. 

We  unreservedly  guarantee  these  springs  for  all  time.  If.  from  any  defect 
of  material  or  workmanship,  a Harvey  Spring  does  not  give  satisfaction,  at  any 
time — one  year  or  ten  years — we  will  make  it  good  without  a word  of  argument. 

FREE  TRIAL  OF  HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRING 

Every  dealer  is  authorized  to  let  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  out  on  30  days’ 
free  trial.  If  they  fail  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  return  them  and  the  trial 
will  not  cost  one  cent. 

We  sell  through  dealers — it's  more  economical  and  you  see  what  you’re  get- 
ting before  buying.  If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Harvey  Bolster  Springs,  ask  him 
to  write  us  mentioning  your  n_me.  We'll  send  him  prices  and  YOU  WILL  GET 
A USEFUL  SOUVENIR  with  full  particulars  about  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  It 
is  a pleasure  to  ride  in  a farm  wagon  with  Harvey  Bolster  Springs. 

HARVEY  SPRING  COMPANY,  147  Carver  Ave.,  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


was  holding  about  two  hundred  ber- 
ries, ripe  and  green,  medium  size  and 
dark  red  in  color,  on  twenty-seven 
fruit  stalks,  besides  some  that  had 
already  borne  and  withered  away. 
On  accurate  scales  the  plant  and  ber- 
ries weighed  slightly  over  a pound. 
From  such  indications  the  Autumn 
would  be  a very  profitable  berry  for 
spring  bearing  only.  Having  secured 
the  Autumn,  Mr.  Cooper  began  cross- 
ing it  with  its  parent,  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican, and  now  has  a great  number  of 
seedlings,  some  of  which  he  tells  me 
are  very  promising.  He,  like  all  men 
of  his  class,  is  in  pursuit  of  the  ideal, 
which  he  describes  as  an  ever-bear- 
ing staminate,  which  makes  runners 
freely. 

Naturally  one  inquires  whether  this 
sport  by  bud  variation  ever  reverts  to 
the  normal  habit  of  spring  bearing 
only.  In  answer  Mr.  Cooper  tells  me 
that  during  his  experience  with  the 
Pan-American  he  has  observed  only 
a very  few  cases  that  indicated  rever- 
sion. On  one  occasion,  thinking  that 
he  might  force  them  into  freer  runner 
production  by  high  fertilizing,  he  took 
four  plants  and  fed  them  on  liquid 
manure  and  phosphates.  Three  of 
them  made  about  forty  plants  each 
and  one  fifty,  but  not  one  of  this 
whole  lot,  either  old  or  young,  ever 
showed  any  tendency  to  bloom  in  the 
fall,  or  to  make  a number  of  crowns; 
they  seemed  to  revert  entirely  back 
into  the  pure  Bismark.  Out  of  1,300 
of  the  main  lot  of  plants  only  four 
could  be  found  that  failed  to  bear  in 
the  fall,  and  this  low  per  cent  is  about 
the  average.  Such  plants  are  always 
rooted  out  and  destroyed.  They  are 
easiest  detected  by  their  freer  run- 
ner habit. 

it 

My  own  experience  with  this  class 
of  plants  is  limited.  Last  spring  I 
bought  fifty  Pan-American  and  fifty 
Autumn.  A few  of  the  Pan-Amer- 
icans died;  the  Autumns  all  lived, 
showing  a more  robust  growth.  Only 
about  half  of  the  Pans  made  any 
runners  and  none  of  them  more  than 
seven  or  eight  with  short  strings. 
The  Autumn  multiplies  as  freely  as 
the  ordinary  variety  and  has  made 
hundreds  of  runners.  Most  of  the 
Pans,  if  not  all,  have  been  sending  up 
fruit  stalks  from  time  to  time  which 
I removed.  Two  or  three  runners 
have  also  done  so.  Only  a part,  less 
than  half  I should  guess,  of  the 
Autumns  have  put  forth  buds  and  not 
so  many  to  the  plant.  I shall  see  how 
they  conduct  themselves  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season.  So  far  I 
have  not  permitted  any  blossoms  to 
form  fruit,  and  may  not  do  so  at  all 
this  year. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  experience  is  one  that 
should  not  fail  to  impress  fruit  grow- 
ers generally.  Sports  may  occur  in 
any  class  of  fruits  ‘and  anything  ab- 
normal in  the  conduct  or  appearance 
of  tree  or  plant  should  be  carefully 
observed.  It  was  a mere  accident 
that  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Pan- 
American,  but  it  was  not  an  accident 
what  prompted  Mr.  Cooper  to  mark 
the  plants  and  afterward  to  trans- 
plant them.  That  was  the  spirit  of 
the  aspiring  grower,  always  on  the 
watch  for  improvement  and  neglect- 
ing nothing  that  promised  possible  re- 
sults. That  one  prudent  act  of  his 
secured  in  a few  minutes  work  what 
it  might  have  cost  a Burbank  years 
to  achieve.  Let  us  all  then  be  on  the 
lookout  for  these  treasures  that  nat- 
ure occasionally  drops  in  our  path  as 
a test  of  our  vigilance  and  enthusi- 
asm in  our  profession.  For  myself  I 
promise  that  in  the  future  I shall 
have  more  watchful  eyes  for  anything 
centric  I may  observe  in  the  berry 
field. 

The  Pan-American  will  not  bear  in 
the  fall  if  allowed  to  do  so  in  the 
spring.  Who  knows  but  what  there 
are  existing  varieties  that  would  be 
disposed  to  fall  bear  if  the  spring 
bloom  were  pinched  off?  Several  va- 
rieties are  already  known  for  their 
tendency  to  fall  bear  or  at  least  bear 
a second  crop.  The  berries  that  so 
often  form  in  the  fall,  sometimes  in 
considerable  quantities,  when  a long 
dry  spell  has  been  followed  by  copi- 
ous rains,  are  familiar  to  most  grow- 
ers, but  there  are  certain  kinds  that 
exhibit  this  tendency  to  a much 
greater  degree.  For  example,  the  Ex. 
celsior  is  said  to  bear  a regular  sec- 
ond crop  at  its  home  in  Arkansas.  I 
noticed  references  in  the  papers  to 
the  marketing  of  the  “second  crop  of 
Excelsiors.’’  I understand  that  this 
second  crop  follows  immediately  after 
the  first,  but  should  like  some  further 
information  about  it.  I wrote  to  the 


secretary  of  the  Fruit  Growers’  Asso- 
ciation at  Judsonia,  hut  received  no 
answer.  Louis  Hubach  writes  me  that 
the  variety  most  disposed  to  fall  bear 
is  the  Early  Hathaway,  which  some- 
times bears  till  frost,  hut  only  on  old 
plants,  and  this,  I believe,  is  what  dis- 
tinguishes the  Pan-American  from  all 
others — that  it  will  bear  on  spring- 
set  plants  and  on  runners  of  a few 
weeks’  growth.  An  Illinois  originator 
is  said  to  have  taken  the  Enhance, 
which  is  disposed  to  fall  bear,  and 
crossed  it  with  Warfield  and  have 
thus  secured  several  kinds  that  gen- 
erally bear  some  fruit  in  the  fall. 

Hubach  and  Hathaway’s  catalogue 
says  that  in  June,  after  a full  crop  in 
April  and  May,  thirty-seven  crates  of 
twenty-four  boxes  were  picked  from 
half  an  acre  of  Early  Hathaway,  and 
that  it  bears  berries  enough  for  home 
use  all  summer;  it  also  states  that  the 
Mellie  Hubach  and  the  Evergreen 
bear  some  during  the  summer  (and 
presumably  fall).  Now  if  the  spring 
blossoms  were  all  pinched  off,  might 
we  not  expect  these  kinds  to  bear 
much  heavier  second  crops?  The' 
Pan-American  also  bears  its  best 
crops  on  second-year  plants,  for  the 
reason  that  applies  to  all,  that  old 
plants  send  out  a second  root  system 
that  develops  just  in  time  to  give  its 
strength  to  a fall  crop.  This  is  Mr. 
Cooper’s  testimony.  Suppose  experi- 
ments be  made  next  spring  on  second- 
year  plants  by  keeping  all  spring 
blossoms  pinched  off.  I should  like 
to  have  the  experience  of  growers 
with  fall  bearing  varieties. 

it 

Another  pioneer  in  the  endeavor  to 
produce  fall-bearing  varieties  is  Mr. 
Harlow  Rockhiil,  of  Conrad,  Iowa. 
Mr.  Rockhiil  writes  that  he  began  ex- 
perimenting about  ten  years  ago  and 
for  six  years  worked  principally  with 
the  Louis  Gauthier  as  a basis,  but  like 
others,  without  success.  Then  he 
heard  of  the  Pan-American,  and  im- 
mediately began  work  with  that  stock. 
At  once  he  perceived  that  he  had  at 
last  found,  as  he  says,  a plant  “which 
contains  the  true  mutated  character 
that  may  make  any  of  our  standard 
varieties  fall  croppers.’’ 

Crossing  it  with  the  Louis  Gauthier 
he  sifted  out  two  seedlings  that  made 
runners  freely  and  fruited  continu- 
ously. Out  of  pure  Pan-American 
seedlings  he  could  find  nothing  of 
value,  but  the  second  generation 
crossed  back  on  the  parent  stock  pro- 
duced some  fairly  good  sorts. 

Continuing,  he  mated  Laxton’s 
Commander,  an  English  sort,  with 
Pan-American,  and  this  time  found 
he  had  a plant  of  the  largest  size,  a 
good  runner  maker  and  with  berries 
the  largest  yet  seen,  some  being  over 
two  inches  in  diameter.  Many  run- 
ners formed  fruit  buds  before  they 
took  root,  which  he  rightly  regards  as 
a defect. 

Discarding  now  foreign  varieties  in 
favor  of  native  sorts,  he  chose  the 
Dunlap  as  a mate  to  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican. because  it  crowns  up  easily  and 
quickly  and  sometimes  gives  a few 
fall  berries.  This  was  followed  by  the 
creation  of  seedlings  having  charac- 
teristics nearer  perfection  than  any 
yet  produced.  Most  of  them  have 
foliage  and  plant  habits  not  distin- 
guishable from  the  Dunlap,  and  the 
fruit,  too,  proved  to  be  much  like  that 
of  that  parent.  Some  other  crosses 
were  tried  by  Mr.  Rockhiil,  but  none 
resulted  so  favorably  as  the  Dunlap 
cross.  On  two  occasions  he  sent  me 
specimen  berries  in  a tin  box,  but  they 
did  not  keep  well  and  were  soft,  and 
soured  when  received.  They  were  of 
several  different  types,  apparently, 
and  in  size  were  medium  to  large  and 
in  color  dark  red.  His  conclusion  is 
“that  the  second  cropping  strawberry 
has  come  to  stay  and  may  in  time  re- 
place our  now  popular  standard  va- 
rieties.” 

Mr.  Rockhill’s  experience  should  he 
very  encouraging  for  growers  who  are 
inclined  to  experiment.  There  are  a 
host  of  varieties  whose  cross  with  the 
Pan-American  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing something  nearer  the  ideal  than 
anything  yet  in  existence.  The  field 
is  a most  inviting  and  fascinating  one. 
The  future  of  the  strawberry  glows 
rosy  red  on  the  far  horizon;  who  will 
dare  to  portray  its  immense  possibili- 
ties? No  fruit  can  compare  with  it 
in  its  rapid  progress  toward  what  we 
vaguely  and  without  understanding 
call  perfection.  For  who  shall  say 
what  is  its  perfection?  But  we  do 
know  that  when  the  old  soldier  of 
Shiloh  found  those  blossoms  of  that 
Bismark  “sport”  looking  up  at  him 


on  that  September  day,  1898,  a new 
era  began  in  the  career  of  the  straw- 
berry. L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  ? 

it 

On  August  16,  Mr.  Rockhiil  sent  to 
the  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower  a can 
containing  specimens  of  various  va- 
rieties of  strawberries,  which  were 
ripening  at  that  time.  Two  of  the 
berries  were  Pan-American,  but  the 
rest  were  all  seedlings  produced  by 
Mr.  Rockhiil.  One  variety  was  a 
seedling  of  Brandywine  crossed  with 
Pan-American,  while  another  was 
Louis  Gauthier  crossed  with  Pan- 
American,  and  Mr.  Rockhiil  says  he 
has  many  other  seedlings  of  different 
combinations.  Continuing,  he  says: 


“Fresh  strawberries  and  roasting 
ears  are  not  now  generally  found  at 
the  same  time,  but  we  have  all  we  can 
use  of  both.  As  we  have  fruited  these 
plants  for  the  past  three  years  and 
had  a good  crop  in  August  each  year, 
I do  not  think  the  character  will  re- 
vert. I think  I never  ate  sweeter 
berries  than  some  of  the  seedlings.” 

All  the  strawberries  sent  by  Mr. 
Roekhill  were  mashed  in  the  mail  to 
some  extent,  and  they  soured,  so  that 
we  could  not  test  their  quality.  They 
were  of  fair  size,  however,  and  the 
experience  of  Messrs.  Cooper  and 
Rockhiil  is  certainly  encouraging  to 
those  who  would  like  to  have  straw- 
berries every  day  in  the  year. — 
Editor. 
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About  tlie  Apple  Crop. 

At  this  time  great  interest  is  cen- 
tered in  the  apple  crop — especially  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  fruit  to 
sell  or  who  wish  to  buy  apples.  The 
situation  Is  very  much  as  it  was  last 
month,  with  perhaps  a decline  In  crop 
conditions  In  New  York  on  account 
of  dry  weather.  The  Arkansas  crop 
is  reported  to  be  about  the  same  as  a 
month  ago;  the  crop  in  the  far  North- 
west is  said  to  have  improved  some- 
what, and  the  New  York  crop  to  have 
declined. 

Everyone  now  admits  that  the  crop 
is  short.  Even  buyers  agree  to  this 
condition,  although  the  buyers  claim 
the  crop  is  larger  than  the  estimates 
made  by  the  growers.  From  reports 
which  The  Fruit-Grower  has  receiv- 
ed, we  believe  the  growers’  estimates 
are  more  reliable. 

What  about  prices?  They  are  high, 
very  high,  it  seems  to  us.  Buyers  are 
not  holding  aloof  as  they  did  a year 
ago,  but  many  sales  have  been  made 
at  handsome  prices. 

Prices  range  from  $2.50  per  barrel 
up  to  $4,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  shipping  sta- 
tion. Reports  from  western  New 
York  say  that  many  sales  have  been 
made  at  $3  per  barrel,  and  growers 
now  contend  they  ought  to  receive 
$3.50  and  even  $4  per  barrel;  buyers, 
it  may  be  said,  are  not  falling  over 
themselves  to  pay  these  higher  prices. 
Arkansas  prices  are  also  ranging  high 
but  it  is  a harder  matter  to  get  alj 
reports  of  actual  sales,  for  in  many 
cases  the  fruit  is  sold  in  a lump,  and 
no  estimate  can  be  made  as  to  the 
price  per  barrel.  In  Illinois,  where 
there  is  a short  crop,  prices  range 
about  the  same,  some  sales  having 
been  made  for  $3.50  to  $4  per  barrel, 
the  buyer  taking  No.  1 and  2 grades. 

The  crop  in  Colorado  is  short,  but 
there  will  be  a good  many  apples 
there  nevertheless.  A report  from 
Paonia  says  it  is  estimated  that  sev- 
enty-five carloads  of  apples  will  be 
shipped  from  there,  arid  while  no 
prices  have  been  made,  it  is  thought 
that  strictly  fancy  apples  will  start 
at  $2.50  per  box  for  the  better  grades. 
At  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  and  Hood 
River,  Ore.,  the  apples  have  not  been 
sold.  Sealed  bids  will  be  received  by 
the  association  at  North  Yakima  on 
September  14,  the  buyers  bidding  on 
the  diffferent  varieties. 

Perhaps  we  should  state  that  the 
prices  here  quoted  are  the  high  prices 
asked  by  the  growers — buyers  are 
claiming  these  prices  too  high, 

but  in  some  places,  arid  i jr  some  va- 
rieties, are  paying  cne  price. 

It  would  seem  that  growers  who 
can  get  prices  like  these  for  their 
apples  should  sell  them.  Apples 
bought  at  $3.50  to  $4  per  barrel  will 
be  very  expensive  fruit  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  consumer,  and  con- 
sumption will  be  greatly  curtailed,  for 
not  every  family  can  afford  apples  at 
these  prices.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  while  everyone  will  eat  apples 
when  they  can  be  bought  at  reason- 
able prices,  only  the  few  can  afford 
them  when  the  price  reaches  about 
$7.50  per  barrel — and  that  is  the  price 
at  which  the  apples  will  have  to  sell 
to  the  consumer  if  the  buyer  pays 
$3.50  to  $4  per  barrel  for  them  this 
fall.  Growers  should  consider  that 
the  buyer  is  entitled  to  make  a rea- 
sonable profit  on  his  purchases,  and 
when  a good  offer  is  received  for  your 
apples,  let  them  go.  Of  course,  the 
crop  is  short,  but  it  is  possible  to  get 
the  price  up  to  a point  which  will 
shut  off  consumption,  and  this  fact 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  arriving  at 
prices  for  the  fruit. 

* 

A Favored  Fruit  Section. 

A letter  from  Clarkson,  Washington, 
informs  us  that  while  the  spring  frost 
that  was  so  damaging  to  the  fruit 
growers  of  the  country  in  general  and 
which  seriously  injured  such  tender 
species  as  the  peaches  and  cherries, 
that  the  apple  crop  will  be  a big  one, 
some  of  the  growers  stoutly  Insisting 
that  they  would  refuse  $20  per  tree 
f*r  their  product  of  that  fruit.  In  the 
Lewiston-Clarkston  valley  as  a whole 
the  apple  crop  is  a conspicuous  suc- 
cess. Grapes  from  which  the  protec- 
tion was  not  removerd  before  the 
frost  of  April  28,  are  producing  a 
bumper  crop.  It  will  easily  bring  $500 
per  acre.  The  Flame  Tokay  is  the 
variety  most  favored  in  the  valley,  as 
it  grows  to  great  perfection,  yields 
heavily  and  is  our  best  shipping  va- 
riety, it  being  very  popular  in  the 
Eastern  markets.  Recent  investiga- 
tions by  the  fruit  growers’  associations 


indicate  that  there  is  practically  no 
limit  to  the  market  for  this  superior 
variety  of  the  grape.  Pears,  plums, 
prunes  and  all  kinds  of  berries  are 
yielding  heavily  this  year  in  the  Lew- 
iston-Clarkston valley.  In  years  when 
berries  do  not  pay  $400  per  acre  and 
upwards,  the  growers  feel  disap- 
pointed. 

^ ^ ^ 

In  Our  New  Home. 

This  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower  is 
Issued  from  our  new  home,  and  this 
fact  accounts  for  its  being  a few  days 
late.  Next  month  we  hope  to  have 
our  plant  in  full  working  order  in 
time  to  get  the  October  number  out 
promptly. 

Later  we  want  to  tell  our  readers 
of  the  new  home  of  The  Fruit-Grower, 
but  we  are  too  busy  getting  straight- 
ened around  to  do  this  now.  We  will 
simply  say  that  no  large  building  has 
ever  been  erected  in  St.  Joseph  in  so 
short  a time  as  was  required  to  build 
our  new  office,  and  no  publication  in 
the  country  has  a better  office  than 
we  have  at  this  time. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  all  our 
friends  when  they  are  in  St.  Joseph, 
for  Fruit-Grower  readers  have  a part 
in  the  building  of  this  new  home.  Our 
building  has  cost  us  more  money  than 
we  had  estimated,  and  on  that  ac- 
count we  hope  that  all  our  readers 
whose  subscriptions  are  in  arrears 
will  renew  at  once.  Every  dollar  due 
us  should  be  sent  in  at  once.  We 
need  them  all  in  paying  for  our  new 
home.  THE  FRUIT-GROWER. 


■Sj-fc  ■Ssjji 


Sealed  Bids  for  Yakima  Valley  Apples. 

The  Fruit-Growers’  Association  at 
Granger,  Wash.,  have  advertised  that 
they  will  receive  sealed  bids  for  their 
apples  on  Saturday,  September  14, 
and  all  their  fruit  will  be  contracted 
for  at  that  time.  The  buyers  will  bid 
on  each  variety,  and  the  association 
reserves  the  right  to  sell  one  variety 
to  one  buyer  and  other  varieties  to 
others.  The  association  expects  to 
have  not  less  than  thirty  carloads  of 
apples  nor  more  than  eighty  carloads. 
Here  is  the  way  the  fruit  is  to  be 
packed: 

“Each  box  will  have  a handsome 
lithographed  label  on  the  head  and 
the  inside  will  be  lined  with  white 
lining  paper.  Each  apple  will  be 
wrapped  with  printed  wrapping  paper 
and  each  layer  of  fruit  separated  by 
a layer  board.  The  top  and  bottom 
board  in  each  box  will  bear  an  attrac- 
tive lithographed  advertisement  of 
the  fruit  packed  by  this  association.” 

The  association  has  secured  as 
manager  a man  who  was  for  years 
connected  with  the  apple  industry  at 
Hood  River,  Ore.,  and  expert  packers 
from  Hood  River  will  look  after  the 
packing  of  the  fruit. 

SijS. 

High  Praise  from  Australia. 

The  Fruit-Grower  circulates  in  al- 
most every  foreign  country  on  the 
map,  and  to  show  that  the  paper  is 
appreciated  in  other  countries,  as  well 
as  at  home,  we  quote  below  a portion 
of  an  article  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Farmer  and  Settler  of  Sydney, 
Australia,  which  is  the  leading  farm 
paper  in  that  section. 

"St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  Is  an  Amerlcn 
town,  of  which  few  people  In  Australia 
have  ever  heard,  yet  it  has  solid  claims  to 
fame.  It  has  not,  It  Is  true,  had  an  earth- 
quake like  San  Francisco,  or  a flood  like 
Johnstown,  no  packing  scandal  has  placed 
It  on  a level  of  notoriety  with  Chicago,  nor 
has  It.  sa  far  as  we  knew,  vied  with  Pitts- 
burg in  flaunting  the  morals  of  Its  money 
kings  before  the  world.  But  It  has  done 
better;  It  has  produced  The  Fruit-Grower, 
the  finest  rural  publication  typographically, 
and  one  of  the  finest  technically  coming  to 
Australia. 

“The  Fruit-Grower  always  has  a hand- 
some two  or  three-colored  cover,  a new  de- 
sign monthly,  and  Its  pages  are  brightened 
with  beautiful  half-tone  pictures  of  fruit 
and  fruit-growing  scenes.  The  subscription 
price  Is  only  $1  a year,  say.  four-pence  a 
copy,  and  It  would  be  worth  that  money  to 
any  Australian  fruit  grower,  notwithstand- 
ing the  differences  of  season  and  other 
variations. 

"The  Fruit-Grower  Is  such  a handsomely 
gotten-up  and  well-edited  paper  that  It  Is 
the  best  kind  of  advertisement  for  St.  Jo- 
seph, and  for  all  Missouri.  It  tells  the 
world  that  the  Missourians  are  an  Intelli- 
gent people,  who  know'  all  that  Is  to  be 
known  about  fruit-growing;  and  that  they 
are  a prosperous  people,  living  In  good 
houses,  well  furnished,  dining  on  the  best 
that  America  produces,  and  banking  a de- 
cent balance  every  season.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  tells  that,  and  more,  not  so  much 
In  words  as  by  wearing  an  air  of  culture 
and  prosperity  on  Its  face." 


California  growers  have  found  that 
it  is  impracticable  to  try  to  grow  wa- 
termelons for  more  than  five  years 
in  succession  on  the  same  ground. 
Some  of  the  growers  claim  that  after 
the  land  has  been  planted  to  other 


Apples^  that  sell 
at  6 cts.  lb. 

Grapes \ that  pay 
$500  per_  acrv 

Grolvn  in  a climate  the  healthiest  in  America. 
Death  rate  only  7 in  1,000.  No  cyclones ; no  bliz- 
zards; no  sebere  electrical  storms;  no  malaria. 
Mild  Ivinters,  plolving  possible  all  Ivinter. 

A community  of  small  orchard  and  bineyard 
homes,  adjoining  a bery  rich  tolvn,  the  distribution 
center  for  24,000  square  miles  of  territory— richest 
in  natural  resources  of  any  part  of  United  States. 
Pressure  Ivater  pipe  line  serbice  upon  ebery  tract. 
Electric  lights.  Electric  polver  for  all  purposes. 

Excellent  schools;  numerous  churches;  public 
libraries. 

Tor  further  information,  address 

Secretary 

Development  League 

Legist  on,  Idaho,  or  Clarkstony  Wash. 


CROPS  NEVER  FAIL  IN  NORTH  CENTRAL  TEXAS 

We  want  to  tell  you  about  Archer  County.  Texas,  where  crops  never  fall,  where 
you  can  raise  as  much  corn,  wheat,  oats  or  other  grain  to  the  acre  as  you  can  In  the 
corn  belt,  and  where  you  can  grow  cotton,  kaffir  corn,  mllo  maize,  alfalfa  and  all 
varieties  of  fruit  and  where  you  can  buy  land  at  $12.60  to  $20  an  acre. 

We  have  30.000  acres  of  land  for  sale  here.  It  Is  a part  of  the  famous  Club 
Ranch  between  Wichita  Falls  and  Dallas.  This  Is  a proven  farm  region — annual 
rainfall  Is  31  inches  and  crop  failures  are  unknown. 

Archer  County  is  just  south  of  the  famous  Big  Pasture  in  Oklahoma,  In  the  Red 
River  Valley,  and  less  than  400  miles  from  Kansas  City  markets.  Water  Is  found 
In  abundance  at  12  to  30  feet;  there  are  no  high  winds,  little  dust  and  plenty  of 
shade.  You  can  have  gardens  most  of  the  year  and  the  fruit  crop  Is  always  good. 

There  Is  no  uncertainty  about  Archer  County  lands.  We  can  prove  to  you  that 
crops  are  sure  here;  that  markets  are  the  best;  that  climate  Is  unexcelled  and  that 
farmers  can  make  good  money  every  season.  Taxes  are  low,  good  schools  and 
churches  abound  and  one  crop  often  pays  for  the  land. 

You  can't  help  making  money  If  you  farm  this  land;  you  can’t  help  but  make 
money  on  the  Increase  If  you  buy  it.  for  It's  bound  to  be  worth  more  than  land  In 
the  corn  belt  states  pretty  soon.  Go  with  us  on  the  next  excursion  from  Kansas  City 
and  let  us  show  you  Archer  County.  You’ll  never  regret  it.  Write  us  for  particu- 
lars about  this  land  and  our  next  excursion. 

J.  L.  PHELPS,  564  Sheidley  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


15  Cents  a Share 

The  Taconian  Mining  Company,  controlled  by  reputable 

men,  offers  a limited  amount  of  Treasury  Stock  at  15  cents  a share,  par 
value  $1.00  per  share.  All  moneys  thus  received  will  be  immediately 
used  to  reach  a known  true  vein  of  pay  ore  in  Clear  Creek  County,  Colo. 
Address  all  inquiries  and  moneys  to 

W.  H.  EGAN,  Sec’y.,  102  South  Third  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Throw  Old-Style  Harrows  on  the  Junk  Pile! 

— Naylor  2-in-1  Harrow  Does  the  Work  Better  in  Half  the  Time 

What’s  the  use  of  going  over  your  fields  twice  when  once  over  with  my  Combination  Spring 
and  Spike  Tooth  Harrow  will  do  the  work  and  do  it  better?  This  2-in-l  Harrow  makes  a 
perfect  seed-bed  in  half  the  time  and  with  half  the  labor  of  man  and  team  .required with  old; 
style  harrows  and  drags.  The  2-in-i  turn,  up  the  earth  anu  pulverize*  it  AT  THE  SAME 
OPERATION.  The  little  picture  at  the  bottom  tells  part  of  the  story.  My  Catalogue  tells 
more  of  it.  and  hundreds  of  farmers  all  over  J the  country  are  i telling  the  rest  of  the 


story.  You  ought  to  hear  them  praise  it. 

pay*  for  itself  in  7 day*’  use.  Its  a light 
you  ever  saw.  I f you  order  one  and  it  doesn’t 
paid  me.  Special  Confidential  Price  to  first 

Naylor’s  Flint-Coated  Rubber  Roofing 
$1.45  and  up  per  Square  of  105  Sq.Feet. 

S different  weights  to  select  from.  For 
all  kinds  of  farm  buildings.  Steeper 
flat  roofs.  Guaranteed,  hails  and 
cement  with  every  roll.  Samples  fre& 

J.  R.  Naylor.  NAYLOR  MFC.  CO 


much  time  that  it 

ts  fine  a seed-bed  as 
refund  every  cent  you 
^vho  writes.  Catalog 

FREE. 


ifillgrove  Ave. 


La  Grange,  IIL 


crops  for  several  years,  a return  can 
be  made  to  watermelons,  but  others 
claim  that  five  years  is  the  limit  of 


usefulness  for  watermelons,  and  all 
agree  that  no  more  than  five  crops  in 
succession  can  be  grown. 
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A Texas  Farm  for  $10  Down 

AND  $10  A MONTH  FOR  24  MONTHS 
No  Taxes;  No  Interest;  No  Payments  When  Sick 
Farms  That  Will  Produce  an  Income  of  $3000  a Year 

A pretty  big:  statement. 

But  we  have  the  proof. 

Farms  are  now  located  within  2 1-2  miles 
of  our  land  are  producing:  more  than  this. 

They  cannot  be  bought  for  from  $260  to 
$1000  an  acre. 

The  land  raises  vegetables  and  fruit  that 
bring  from  $200  to  $700  an  acre.  It  raises 
them  in  the  middle  of  winter  when  the  rest 
of  the  country  is  glad  to  pay  big  prices  for 
them. 

Strawberries  ripen  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary. Roasting  ears  for  Christmas.  Onions 
in  March.  Peaches  in  May.  Grapes  In  June. 
Figs  produce  three  crops  a year. 

All  ordinary  farm  crops  are  grown.  Two 
crops  of  corn.  Oats  are  harvested  in 
March.  Cotton  planted  after  oat  crop  makes 
$75  to  the  acre. 

Pecan  orchards  eight  years  old  produce 
from  $400  to  $500  a year  per  acre.  Easily 
grown. 

It  is  a veritable  land  of  promise. 

The  land  lies  - 1-2  miles  from  Del  Rio, 
a railroad  town  of  7,600  population. 

Climate  equals  if  not  surpasses  southern 
California.  \ No  extreme  heat.  No  severe 
cold.  Gulf  breeze  constantly. 

Finest  water  in  the  world,  both  mineral 
and  free.  Abundant  water  for  irrigation. 

TOWN  LOT  FREE.  With  every  farm  a 
city  lot  60  by  140  feet,  only  18  blocks  from 
the  high  school  of  Del  Rio. 

OUR  PROSPECTUS  “A  Texas  Farm  for 
$10  Down,”  gives  every  particular  concern- 
ing this  great  land  offer. 

It  is  the  finest  and  biggest  book  ever 
printed  concerning  Texas  lands. 

SEND  FOR  it  today.  It  may  mean  a for- 
tune for  you.  , 

SECURITY  LAND  COMPANY, 

109  Lamson  Blk.  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


$12  TO  $20  AN  ACRE 

BUYS  the  BEST 

BRAZOS  VALLEY  LAND 

IT’S  THE  BEST  CORN,  ALFALFA,  COTTON 
AND  SUGAR-CANE  LAND 

IN  ALL  TEXAS 

Its  level,  black  prairie  land,  free  from 
stone  or  gravel,  with  45  inches  rainfall. 
Every  year  a sure  crop  year.  A cool 
Gulf  breeze  every  night  In  summer  and 
seldom  a freeze  in  winter.  It  means 
lands  EQUAL  TO  THE  BEST  IN  IOWA 
OR  ILLINOIS.  It  means  an  easy  living 
for  you  now  and  pleasure  and  prosperity 
In  your  old  age.  It’s  in  a proven  agri- 
cultural district  surrounded  by  railroads 
and  a navigable  river,  with  the  lowest 
freight  rates  in  United  States.  WHY 
RUN  RISKS?  WHY  TAKE  CHANCES 
OF  CROP  FAILURE?  WHY  IRRI- 
GATE? NATURE  IRRIGATES  FOR 
US!  Why  wear  your  life  out  clearing? 
Our  land  is  ready  to  plow! 

ITS  THE  BEST  regardless  of  price. 
Illustrated  list  free. 

HILAND  P.  LOCKWOOD, 

427  San  Antonia,  Texas. 


THE  TWO  BEST 

Farms.  Will  sell  an  800  acre  farm  in 
Lafayette  County,  Mo.,  adjoining  station 
on  the  Mo.  Pacific  Ry.  and  only  3 1-2  from 
Higginsville,  on  the  C.  & A.  Only  fifty 
miles  east  of  Kansas  City.  This  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  bargains  ever  offered.  Forty 
acres  apple  orchard,  first  class,  just  In 
full  bearing;  600  peach  trees  and  other 
fruit.  Two  hundred  acres  upland,  300 
first  bottom  land.  300  acres  second  bottom 
land.  Improvements  cannot  be  duplicated 
for  less  than  $20,000.  Only  $65  an  acre. 

Also  2520  acres  fancy  farm,  splendid  Im- 
provements. land  in  fine  condition  at  only 
$35  an  acre.  These  farms  will  double  In 
value  In  a few  years.  Agents  write  me. 
Buyers  do  the  same.  , 

J.  H.  LIPSCOMB,  306  Fidelity  Trust  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Finest  Fruit  Country 

IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 

Is  the  Odessa  Country  In  West  Texus. 
Apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  apricot, 
quinces,  cherries,  soft  shell  almonds.  Eng- 
lish walnuts,  figs,  grapes,  and  all  small 
fruits  do  equally  well.  Soli  a red.  sandy  or 
chocolate  loam,  grows  corn,  cotton,  kaf- 
fir corn,  milo  maze,  broom  corn,  sorghum 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  to  perfection. 
All  kinds  of  vines,  such  as  watermelons, 
pumpkins,  cucumbers,  cantaloupes,  etc.,  a 
perfect  success.  Cheap  lands  and  the  finest 
climate  on  earth.  Altitude  2.900  feet.  Lo- 
cated on  the  southern  slope  of  the  plains. 
Water  equal  to  any  In  the  United  States. 
For  further  Information  address  or  call  on 

The  M.  D.  Herbert  Land  & Colonization  Co. 

ODESSA,  Ector  County,  TEXAS 


Improved  Fruit  I7n  *•*-*-* 
AND  POULTRY  3?  dJL  III 

of  12  acres  adjoining  Drexel,  Cass  Co.,  Mo., 
62  miles  south  Kansas  City  on  ‘'Pert  Arthur 
Route new  modern  buildings;  granitoid 
walks;  200  fruit  trees;  one-half  acre  small 
fruits;  blue  grass  pasture;  woven  wire  fence; 
price  $3. tOO;  terms.  An  Ideal  home. 

C.  K.  FAULKNER,  DREXEL,  MO. 


AGENTS  WANTED  In  the  Middle  West, 
good  pay,  steady  employment  selling  our 
northern  grown  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  etc. 
Everything  for  the  orchard,  lawn  or  park. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Our  book,  ‘"Tree 
Salesmanship,’’  will  tell  you  how.  Free 
outfit  furnished.  ,, 

TREE  PLANTERS:  Send  for  our  price 
list  before  ordering  elsewhere.  Landscape 
work  a specialty.  Send  us  a rough  sketch 
of  your  home  grounds  and  we  will  tell 
you  what  you  want.  Copyrighted  catalog, 
the  finest  published  In  America,  25c.  Fruit 
Grower  Guide.  33  pages,  given  free  with 
every  $10.00  order.  Correspondence  solicit- 
ed. Greening's  Big  Nurseries,  100  Monroe 
St..  Monroe.  Michigan. 

“I  am  most  ashamed  to  accept  your 
special  subscription  of  two  subscrip- 
tions for  $1,  but  it  was  you  who  made 
the  offer.” — Oliver  F.  Bunch,  Murray, 

Utah. 


Change  In  Incubator  Business. 

Mr.  Otto  Barth,  formerly  with  the 
Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Fremont, 
Neb.,  has  bought  an  Interest  In  the 
Pinkerton  Mfg.  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
manufacturers  of  the  well-known 
Queen  incubators  and  brooders.  Mr. 
Barth  brings  to  his  new  connection 
years  of  experience  in  the  incubator 


business,  and  as  the  Queen  machines 
already  have  an  enviable  reputation 
among  poultrymen  of  the  country,  it 
is  predicted  that  the  business  of  this 
concern  will  show  a great  increase 
during  the  coming  season.  Arrange- 
ments are  now  being  made  to  handle 
a greatly  increased  trade  for  the 


coming  season. 

it 

Where  the  Shoe  Pinches. 

Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  are 
acquainted  with  the  advertisements  of 
the  firm  of  Gordon,  Van  Tine  & Co., 
Davenport,  Iowa,  which  sells  lumber 
and  mill  work  direct  to  consumers, 
cuting  out  the  profits  of  the  mid- 
dleman. This  firm  was  formerly  en- 
gaged in  selling  lumber  and  mill- 
work  to  retail  lumbermen,  but  real- 
izing that  excessive  profits  by  the 
middlemen  were  restricting  consump- 
tions, they  inaugurated  their  present 
policy  of  selling  direct  to  consumers. 
As  a result,  the  retail  lumbermen  are 
up  in  arms  against  Gordon,  Van  Tine 
& Co.,  and  are  preparing  to  wage 
a peculiar  fight  against  this  firm  and 
other  houses  which  sell  direct  to 
farmers  by  means  of  catalogues.  Re- 
tailers have  been  urged  to  write  at 
least  two  letters  each  week  to  these 
various  firms,  and  to  repeatedly 
send  for  catalogues  in  the  name  of 
different  persons.  The  intention  is  to 
increase  the  expense  of  management 
on  the  part  of  the  mail  order  houses. 

The  latter  are  forced  to  protect 
themselves  by  asking  that  those  who 
ask  for  catalogues  send  a small  sum 
to  pay  postage,  which  sum  is  re- 
turned when  the  first  purchase  is 


made. 

When  farmers  generally  understand 
and  why  it  is  necessary  to  make  this 
request,  they  will  be  more  than  wil- 
ling to  accede  to  it.  The  fact  that 
such  a fight  has  been  waged  upon 
Gordon,  Van  Tine  & Co.,  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  prices  made  by  the 
latter  company  are  low  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  purchaser.  The  firm 
desires  this  statement  made,  so  that 
Fruit-Grower  readers  will  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  looking  care- 
fulfly  after  the  mailing  of  catalogues 
and  answering  correspondence,  to 
offset  this  war  which  is  being  waged 
against  the  firm. 

<£f> 

How  to  Select  a Stove  or  Range. 

To  select  a perfect  stove  or  range:  First 

— Examine  carefully  a large  assortment  of 
styles  until  you  find  one  that  pleases  you. 
Second — Remember  that  all  stoves  and 
ranges  may  look  very  much  alike,  but  there 
is  a vast  difference  In  their  wearing  and 
service  qualities.  Third — To  make  sure  that 
the  stove  or  range  you  do  purchase  is  one 
that  will  wear  for  years  and  give  absolutely 
satisfactory  service,  buy  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  and  have  It  shipped  direct 
from  his  factory.  Fourth — Don’t  nay  two 

prices  for  a stove  or  range.  Buy  direct  from 
the  factory  of  a reliable  firm,  a factory 
with  millions  behind  it.  and  then  their 
guarantee  means  something.  Fifth — If  any 
of  our  readers  want  to  purchase  a stove  or 
range  during  the  coming  season  a word  of 
suggestion  will  be  sufficient.  Write  direct 
to  the  Hoosier  Stove  Co.  Factory,  118  State 
St..  Marlon.  Indiana. 

The  Hoosier  Stove  Co.  makes  a verv  high 
grade  line  of  stoves  and  ranges  and  sells 
them  direct  to  the  user  at  a big  saving  to 
you.  saving  all  dealers’  and  jobbers’  big 
profits.  We  take  pleasure  in  recommending 
the  Hoosier  Stove  Co.,  their  stoves  and 
ranges  and  their  methods.  They  will  send 
you  without  a cent’s  expense  to  you.  a stove 
or  range  for  you  to  try  30  days.  They  will 
send  you  a stove  or  range  backed  by  a 
million-dollar  guarantee,  and  you  will  be 
the  judge,  for  you  are  In  no  way  obliged  to 
keep  any  stove  or  range  they  send  you. 
Write  the  Hoosier  Stove  Co.  for  their  spe- 
cial free  trial  offer.  The  most  liberal  offer 
ever  made  bv  a manufacturer. 


Classified  Advertisements 

For  a long  time  The  Fruit-Grower  has  maintained  a department  for  advertise- 
ments of  farms  for  sale.  In  which  advertisements  were  Inserted  for  2 cents  a word. 
Last  fall,  when  our  rate  for  display  advertising  was  advanced,  this  rata  was  not 
changed.  Now.  however,  wo  find  It  necessary  to  advance  the  rata  to  3 cents  per 
word,  and  have  decided  to  classify  advertising,  and  accept  othar  lines  than  real 
estate  advertising.  This  rate  of  3 cents  per  word  Is  still  considerably  less  than  our 
rate  for  display  advertising. 

On  this  page  every  month  will  appear  advertisements  from  our  subscribers  who 
have  anything  to  dispose  of — dogs,  ponies,  poultry  and  eggs,  farms,  second-hand  spray 
pumps,  etc.  The  rate  will  be 

3 Cents  per  Word,  Each  Insertion 

each  initial  and  number  to  count  as  a word.  No  display  type  will  be  used  in  adver- 
tisements accepted  at  this  rate,  but  if  any  advertising  of  this  kind  appears  on  this 
page  it  will  be  at  the  regular  rate  of  25  cents  per  line. 

Our  subscribers  are  urged  to  make  use  of  this  department  freely,  to  make  known 
their  wants,  or  to  advertise  articles  they  have  for  sale.  All  advertisements  for  this 
department  must  be  paid  for  in  advance;  count  the  words  in  the  copy  you  send,  and 
remit  at  rate  of  3 cents  per  word. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY,  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

If  you  want  to  buy.  sell,  or  trade  a farm, 
send  full  description  of  what  vou  have  or 
want,  with  25  cents  to  the  Farmer’s  Want 
Journal,  Dept.  45,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  we 
will  advertise  it  before  30.000  buyers  and 
sellers,  and  send  you  copy  of  the  paper. 


For  Sale — Thirty-acre  orchard  of  commer- 
cial varieties  of  apples;  trees  ten  years  old. 
in  thrifty  condition;  2%  miles  from  street 
car  line,  well  located  on  high  ground.  Ad- 
dress 309  South  Fourth  street.  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 


FARM  AND  ORCHARD  LAND  in  best 
fruit  section  in  Missouri.  $4  to  $8.  ED.  C. 
BAUMANN,  Springfield,  Mo. 


ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY — If  vou  are  in- 
terested in  Southern  Oregon  write  for  64- 
page  book,  profusely  illustrated,  describing 
bountiful  resources.  No  frost  damage  to 
fruit  in  twenty-eight  years.  Address  Box  38, 
Medford  Commercial  Club,  Medford,  Oregon. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  real  estate 
in  Grand  Valley,  the  famous  peach,  apple 
and  pear  growing  section  of  Western  Colo- 
rado. Orchards  here  eight  years  old  net  the 
growers  from  $500  to  $700  per  acre.  The 
climate  is  the  best  in  the  world  and  is  a 
specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles  and 
asthma.  Write  us  for  information.  The 
Home  Loan  & Investment  Co..  357  Main  St., 
Grand  Junction.  Colorado. 


FOR  SALE — 160  acres  of  No.  1 Rogue 
River  Valley  fruit  land.  House,  barn,  good 
well;  30  acres  in  cultivation;  75  bearing 
fruit  trees;  seven  miles  from  Grants  Pass 
on  best  road  in  the  country;  $25  per  acre; 
one-third  mile  from  school  house.  Address 
John  H.  Robinson.  Grants  Pass.  Oregon. 
Route  2. 


Do  you  want  a fruit  farm  in  Oregon  where 
you  can  raise  more  and  better  apples,  cher- 
ries, strawberries  and  plums  than  in  Califor- 
nia and  get  bigger  prices  for  them?  Organize 
a colony  of  your  neighbors  and  bring  them. 
Money  in  it.  Write  to  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, room  457,  Astoria,  Oregon,  for  partic- 
ulars. 


Ten  acres  winter  apples,  best  varieties; 
best  location  in  great  Yakima  Valley, 
Wash.,  with  free  water  for  irrigation;  $3,- 
000  worth  of  fruit  on  trees  this  season. 
Must  sell.  Price  reasonable.  Write  for 
particulars.  Herbert  K.  Rowland.  Route  1, 
Toppenish,  Wash. 


PALISADE,  COLO..  “The  Home  of  the 
Peach” — a section  that  has  never  had  a 
failure  of  peach  crop  and  where  hundreds 
of  men  are  making  fortunes  In  the  fruit 
business.  On  two  railroads,  good  schools 
and  an  ideal  climate.  If  you  wish  to  keep 
posted  on  this  wonderful  country  send  $1.50 
for  one  year’s  subscription  to  The  Palisade 
Tribune,  the  spiciest  and  most  up-to-date 
weekly  paper  in  Colorado.  Address  The 
Tribune,  Palisade.  Colo. 


California  vineyard  for  sale.  120  acres 
in  all.  25  acres  in  FULL  bearing  Mission 
and  Muscat  grapes.  Good  improvements; 
14  miles  from  Sacramento.  Calif.  In  heart 
of  Tokay  grape  belt.  $7,600,  $3,000  down. 
We  have  cash  guarantee  of  no  misrepre- 
sentation. Ask  us  about  others.  Elk  Grove 
Realty  Co..  Elk  Grove.  Calif. 


For  Sale — 80-acre  fruit  farm.  1%  miles 
from  county  seat  and  electric  line.  Ad- 
dress Box  351.  Columbus,  Kan. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE — On  account  of 
old  age,  I wish  to  sell  my  fruit  farm  of 
320  acres  one  and  a half  miles  from  city  of 
Winchester.  Jefferson  County,  Kansas. 

On  se  quarter  section  are  between  7,000 
and  8.000  apple  trees  thirteen  years  old 
( 6.000  Ben  Davis.  1,800  Gano). 

On  sw  quarter  section  there  are  250  Gano, 
500  No.  Pippin  and  about  500  Jonothan 
trees  in  bearing.  Two  years  ago  1.000  Jono- 
than. 500  Gano.  and  400  peach  trees  were 
set  out.  There  are  also  about  15  acres  in 
strawberries,  raspberries  and  blackberries. 
A 7 -room  house,  also  one  room  cottage, 
barn,  corn  crib,  barrel  shed,  smoke  house, 
hog  pens,  5-ton  scale,  two  wells,  cistern  and 
never  failing  springs.  Buildings  insured  for 
$2,750.  Two  packing  sheds. 

For  particulars  address  Wm.  Booth,  Win- 
chester, Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

WANTED  — Nurserymen,  familiar  with 
field  and  office  work.  References  required. 
Vineland  Nurseries  Co.,  Clarkston,  Wash. 


FARM  HELP  and  any  kind  of  help  sup- 
plied FREE  or  CHARGE  by  the  LABOR 
INFORMATION  OFFICE  for  ITALIANS.  59 
Lafayette  Street,  New  York  City;  Telephone 
1198  Franklin.  Send  for  circulars  and  ap- 
plication blanks. 


WANTED — In  the  fall,  a man  of  family 
as  working  foreman  on  a fruit  farm  of  60 
acres,  east  of  South  Haven,  Michigan.  Want 
energetic  man  with  sons  who  can  be  hired 
as  help.  Will  make  a time  contract  on  sal- 
ary and  shares  with  reliable  man  who  thor- 
oughly knows  the  business.  Fruit — princi- 
pally peaches  and  grapes.  Address  Geo.  S 
Bigelow,  1408  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


NOTICE— PATRONS  OF  RURAL  ROUTES. 

Remove  that  unreliable  signal  flag  that 
can  be  raised  and  lowered  by  offenders  and 
weather  conditions  and  attach  our  approved 
patent  lock  signal  which  is  simple  and  dur- 
able in  construction  and  can  be  operated 
only  from  the  inside  of  the  box.  Easily  at- 
tached to  any  stvle  of  box  and  makes  it  as 
reliable  as  a Post  Office.  Endorsed  and 
recommended  bv  Post  Masters  and  Rural 
carriers.  Mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price — One  Dollar. 

Special  prices  on  club  orders  of  ten  or 
more. 

Address,  U.  S.  Lock.  Signal  & Box  C«., 
P.  O.  Box  123.  Shiner.  Texas. 


Grass  seeds  for  fall  sowing. — We  have,  or 
will  have  soon,  new  crops  of  timothy,  Ken- 
tucky and  English  blue  grass,  alfalfa,  red 
and  white  clover,  orchard  grass  and  other 
grass  seeds.  If  in  want  of  any.  correspond 
with  us.  The  Barteldes  Seed  Co..  Law- 
rence, Kansas. 


Just  published,  our  new  catalogue  of 
Dutch  bulbs  and  selected  seeds  for  fall 
sowing.  Useful  for  lovers  of  flowers,  as  well 
as  practical  farmers.  It  will  be  sent  free  on 
application.  Write  a postal  card  today.  The 
Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  Lawrence.  Kan. 


Seed  wheat  for  sale — We  have  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  of  extra  selected  wheat, 
cleaned  under  our  personal  supervision.  Any- 
one desiring  to  change  stocks  ought  to  get 
the  new  stock  seed  from  .us  New  varieties 
— Kharkov,  hard;  Indiana  Diamond,  soft. 
Standard  sorts — Red  Turkey,  Red  Russian, 
Fultz.  Harvest  Queen.  Harvest  King.  Pearl’s 
Prolific  and  Early  May.  Write  for  special 
circular  before  ordering  elsewhere.  The 
Barteldes  Seed  Co..  Lawrence.  Kan. 


For  Sale — One  cane  crusher,  capacity  40 
tons;  also  cider  mill,  30  barrel  capacity. 
W.  W.  Shear.  Faxon.  Okla. 


Canning:  Outfits. 

RANEY  CANNING  OUTFITS  for  house- 
keepers, farmers,  fruit  and  truck  growers. 
The  original  up-to-date.  We  give  you  the 
best,  with  full  Instructions  for  home  or  mar- 
ket canning.  Simple  and  easy.  Prices  $5 
to  $10  and  up.  Write  for  information  to 
E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  Box  300.  Kinmundy, 
111. 


Orchard  Harrows. 

Cutaways  for  orchard  cultivation.  Men- 
denhall’s, Box  300,  Kinmundy,  111. 


Plows. 

A Cutaway  Disc  Breaking  Plow  for  Sod. 
Gang  of  two.  The  only  disc  plow  ever  made 
to  turn  sod — a wonderful  invention.  For  in- 
formation and  price  write  E.  G.  Menden- 
hall, Box  300,  Kinmundy.  111. 


Tree  Paint  and  Veneers. 

Tree  Paint  and  Veneer  Wrappers  for  trees. 
Mendenhall’s,  Box  300,  Kinmundy,  111. 


Fruit-Growers'  Needs. 

Barrel  Headers,  Wagon  Springs,  Apple 
Picking  Bags,  Fruit  Pickers.  Mendenhall’s, 
Box  300,  Kinmundy,  111. 


For  Finest  Farms  ™ 

Pine  and  hard  wood  timber,  writ©  to 
C.  R.  McRBA,  CAMDEN,  ARKAN8AS 


Fruit  and  Farming  Lands  For  Sale.  Im- 
proved and  Unimproved — We  have  several 
thousand  acres  of  improved  and  unimproved 
fruit  and  farming  lands  for  Immediate  sale 
at  prices  that  are  bargains.  Now  is  the 

time  to  get  a good  home  cheap.  Finest 
peach  and  berry  lands  In  the  South.  Good 
railroad  facilities;  12  hours  to  St.  Louis.  19 
hours  to  Chicago.  16  hours  to  Kansas  City, 
18  hours  to  New  Orleans.  7 hours  to  Memphis 
and  3 1-2  hours  to  Little  Rock.  Healthful 
climate,  excellant  water,  no  crop  failures. 
Write  us  today  for  particulars.  One  thou- 
sand acres  now  readv  to  offer  purchasers 
in  lots  to  suit  and  on  fine  terms.  Solid 

body  for  colonization.  Price  $7  to  $10  per 
acre.  Smith  & Sevier,  Camden,  Ouachita 
Co.,  Ark. 

frncc’  REAL  ESTATE 

l/IUAiJ  «PJV  COURSE  TREE 

The  identical  course  so  widely  advertised 
and  sold  for  $30  given  FREE  OF  CHARGE 
to  readers  of  our  Great  New  Real  Estate 
Monthly.  Send  for  FREE  COPY  at  once. 
Address  THE  MODEL  MAGAZINE.  Dept. 

95,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Farm  Opportunities  Near 

SALEM.  OREGON 

mimm  y “THE  CHERRY  CITY” 


in  walthv  Marion  Count- , on  beautiful  VVil  amett 
lovelie  t ' f rivers;  hop,  walnut  and  fruit  farm-  pay 
$200  to  $500  pnr  aero  net;  ''airy  farms  pay  $100  net  pur 
aero;  improved  farms  can  lie  beueht  for  $25 to  $200  per 
acre;  u unproved  $5  to  $25.  ^r  descriptions  write 


B0AR3  OF  TRADE,  ROOM  28,  SALEM,  OREGON 


A Partner  Wanted 

Wanted— Partner  In  one  of  the  biggest 
peach  farms  In  Georgia.  120.000  peach  and 
plum  trees  In  bearing.  Snap  for  practical 
man,  one  who  can  take  active  part  In  fruit- 
ing season  preferred.  Write  for  full  par- 
ticulars. 

A.  U.  TEGUEK.  607  E.-  3d  St..  Dayton,  Ohio. 


WHERE 
GOLD  GROWS 
ON  TREES 

The  wonders  of  the  Vaklma  Val- 
ley are  surpassingly  Interesting. 
You  can  secure  Information  re- 
garding this  productive  country, 
including  actual  photographs  and 
pamphlets  by  addressing  Publicity 
Secretary, 

YAKIMA  COMMERCIAL  CLUB, 
Box  1208  North  Yaltlma,  Wash. 
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HOME  TALK 

Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby 

Address  all  Communications  to  “Home  Editor"  The  Fruit-Grower 


The  Home-Keeper’s  Note-IJook. 

I have  been  asked  to  join  a wo- 
man’s club  which  has  been  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  topics 
supposed  to  be  of  interest  to  the  pro- 
gressive woman.  Elimelech  wishes 
me  to  join.  Ten  years  ago  he  would 
have  said  that  women  who  attended 
clubs  neglected  their  homes,  and  I 
should  have  agreed  with  him.  It  is 
evident  that  Elimelech  and  I are  pro- 
gressing. To  tell  the  exact  truth,  I 
am  not  very  enthusiastic  about  join- 
ing that  club.  I would  rather  stay  at 
home,  and  that  is  just  why  I am  go- 
ing to  join.  I need  it,  and  so  does  my 
family. 

The  middle-aged  housekeeper, 
whose  children  have  become  old 

enough  to  relieve  her  of  a part  of 
the  household  duties,  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  stupid.  She  has  lost  much 
of  the  vivacity  of  youth,  and  unless 
she  understands  her  danger  and 

guards  against  it,  her  mind  becomes 
dull,  she  thinks  in  a rut,  and  in  many 
ways  she  becomes  really  unlovely  to 
all  except  those  who  know  her  well, 
and  who  still  love  her  for  what  she 
has  been.  In  her  home  she  is  usually 
accepted  without  question,  because 
she  is  mother;  but  she  no  longer  has 
power  to  interest  or  charm,  and  her 
society  is  seldom  longed  for  in  any 
society  where  brain  power  counts. 

Medical  records  ’are  full  of  ac- 
counts of  old  men  who  have  died  soon 
after  withdrawing  from  business,  and 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  they 
could  not  stand  the  change  from  a 
life  of  activity  and  responsibility  to 
one  of  idleness.  Middle-aged  women 
feel  the  change  quite  as  much.  They 
do  not  die,  perhaps,  but  they  might  as 
well,  for  they  gradually  sink  into  an 
apathy  that  is  a sort  of  death  in  life. 
It  is  so  easy  for  us  to  think  that,  be- 
cause we  have  worked  hard,  we  are 
entitled  to  rest,  and  so  do  nothing.  If 
we  were  as  wise  as  we  should  be,  we 
should  know  that  the  very  best  rest 
comes  when  one  is  doing  something 
different.  And  it  is  most  comforting 
to  think  that  one  is  acquiring  new 
powers  to/ charm  and  interest. 

The  middle-aged  woman  of  today 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  mid- 
dle-aged woman  of  even  one  genera- 
tion ago,  and  when  one  or  two  more 
generations  have  passed  there  will  be 
no  middle-aged  women  under  seven- 
ty. Women  of  sixty  who  take  up  new 
studies,  or  women  of  eighty  who  trav- 
el .-..round  the  world,  or  women  of  sev- 
enty who  decide  to  go  into  business 
for  themselves,  will  not  then  attract 
comment,  as  they  do  today.  Our 
grandmothers  reached  the  knitting 
period  at  abo'ut  fifty;  but  our  grand- 
daughters will  never  find  time  to 
knit.  Our  grandmothers  thought 
themselves  too  old,  at  thirty-five,  to 
wear  pretty  gowns.  Our  grand- 
daughters will  wear  gay  colors,  if 
they  are  becoming,  when  they  are 
ninety.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  Why 
should  we  advertise  ourselves  as  old 
when  we  don't  feel  old  at  all?  And 
why  should  we  be  indifferent  to  the 
opinion  of  husband  and  children 
simply  because  we  have  a mortgage 
on  their  affections? 

I do  not  want  Elimelech  to  have  a 
kindly  regard  for  me  simply  because 
I have  been  a good  wife  and  mother. 
I do  not  want  him  to  care  for  me  as 
kindly  men  care  for  old  horses,  be- 
cause of  what  I have  done.  I want 
him  to  love  me  for  what  I am  today. 
I want  to  feel  that,  had  he  never  seen 
me  until  today,  he  would  have  fallen 
in  love  with  me.  I do  not  want  my 
children  to  love  me  just  because  I am 
their  mother,  and  such  love  is  natural 
and  proper.  I want  them  to  love  me 
because  I am  bright  and  interesting 
and  in  every  way  lovable.  I want 
them  to  be  proud  of  me,  and  how 
could  they  be  if  I were  to  allow  my- 
self to  degenerate  into  a mere  breath- 
ing lump  of  clay,  with  only  my  past 
to  offer  as  an  excuse  for  my  present? 

The  home-maker,  who  fails  to  ac- 
quire new  attractions  as  she  out- 
grows those  of  her  youth,  makes  a 
great  mistake.  I do  not  mean  to  add 
myself  to  her  list.  I’ve  got  to  work 
hard  to  keep  out  of  the  rut  of  the 
middle-aged,  for  I’ve  already  reached 
the  place  where  idleness,  both  mental 
and  physical,  is  very  alluring.  Then, 
I do  not  have  so  very  many  oppor- 
tunities for  self  improvement;  but  I'll 
make  use  of  whatever  offers,  and  per- 


haps the  club  will  open  a way  to 
something  else. 

NAOMI  ST.  JOHN. 

The  Family  Pocketbook. 

Today,  at  our  club,  we  discussed 
that  tiresome  problem — the  family 
pocket-book.  I never  enjoy  being 
brought  face  to  face  with  a painful 
situation,  more  especially  when  I can 
be  of  no  immediate  assistance.  I 
know  this  problem  causes  much  un- 
happiness in  many  homes,  but  what 
can  I do  about  it?  What  can  any- 
one do?  It  is  wrong  for  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  well-to-do  men  to 
compete  with  poor  girls  in  the  labor 
market,  simply  that  they  may  have  a 
little  money  which  they  can  feel  is 
their  own.  Yet  thousands  of  them 
are  doing  it.  And  the  majority  never 
realize  that  they  are  doing  wrong. 
They  are  simply  looking  for  inde- 
pendence, and  they  do  not  realize  that 
their  independence  means  actual  mis- 
ery to  many  who  are  in  search  of 
bread  and  butter.  And  fhere  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  these  poor  rich 
women  who  long  for  something  that 
is  all  their  own.  But  is  the  world  as 
full  of  such  women  as  we  are  led  to 
believe?  I don’t  believe  it.  I know 
many  women  whose  husbands  are 
willing  to  support  them,  who  really 
have  the  spending  of  the  money 
which  the  husband  earns,  and  who  go 
into  the  labor  market  simply  because 
they  want  more  good  things  than  the 
husband  can  possibly  earn.  I am  of- 
ten tempted  to  do  that,  myself;  but 
my  husband  won’t  let  me,  and  even  if 
he  would  I am  not  sure  that  I could 
make  myself  believe  I had  a right  to 
do  it.  For  instance,  I want  some  havi- 
land  china  dishes,  and  I know  I could 
earn  them.  I have  the  opportunity, 
and  it  would  not  interfere  with  my 
household  duties  to  any  great  extent. 
We  can’t  afford  to  buy  them  at  pres- 
ent— there  is  no  telling  when  we  can 
afford  it,  for  husband’s  salary,  out- 
side the  living  expenses,  must  go  into 
an  investment  we  have  made.  Hus- 
band says  we  can  do  without  havi- 
land  china  until  that  investment 
makes  us  rich.  And  of  course  we 
can,  but  I do  want  those  dishes  just 
awfully.  Our  club  discussion  closed 
with  the  thought  that  the  world  can 
not  look  for  a decided  change  for  the 
better,  in  this  respect,  until  mothers 
realize  the  necessity  of  training  their 
children  to  act  upon  the  principles  of 
equality  that  must  be  carried  out  in 
order  to  bring  relief.  Rather  vague, 
isn’t  it?  But  n®  one  seemed  ready  to 
offer  anything  more  practical.  I’d 
like  some  help,  right  now.  I presume 
what  I really  want  is  that  all  the 
world  should  agree  that  I have  a per- 
fect right  to  earn  that  china!  But  I’ll 
promise  not  to  be  angry  if  the  discus- 
sion turns  against  me. 

MRS.  SADIE  LONG. 

A discussion  of  any  problem  is  of 
value  when  it  causes  people  to  think, 
and  it  is  evident,  Mrs.  Long,  that 
your  club  has  rendered  you  a service, 
even  though  it  did  not  settle  your 
particular  problem.  And,  after  all, 
that  is  something  you  must  decide  for 
yourself,  even  though  you  get  reams 
of  good  advice,  as  I hope  you  may. 
There  are  kinds  of  work  that  the 
average  woman  can  not  do — things 
that  require  special  talent  or  skill.  It 
set  ms  to  me  such  work  might  be  done 
by  the  well-to-do  woman  without  in- 
justice to  the  woman  who  is  forced  to 
earn  her  own  living.  Work  requiring 
special  talent  should  not  go  undone, 
if  there  is  some  one  specially  quali- 
fied to  do  it,  simply  because  it  is  un- 
wise as  a rule  for  women  to  become 
bread  winners.  But  there  is  a side  to 
the  question  that  women  seldom  con- 
sider until  it  is  too  late,  and  that  is 
the  effect  upon  a man  when  relieved 
of  any  portion  of  his  duty  as  the  mas- 
ter of  a household.  I have  known  of 
so  many  instances  where  the  effect 
was  deplorable.  He  objected,  at  first, 
lo  his  wife  earning  money,  then  final- 
ly became  indifferent,  and  sometimes 
reached  a place  where  he  counted 
upon  her  earnings.  A man  is  never 
so  manly  as  when  he  insists  upon 
supporting  his  family.  His  wife  may 
not  like  to  do  without  the  things  he 
cannot  afford  to  buy,  but  how  would 
she  enjoy  living  with  a husband  who 
expected  her  to  earn  whatever  she 
had  that  he  did  not  care  to  work  for? 


Victor  brings  into  your  home  the  world’s  best  music, 
played  and  sung  in  the  world’s  best  way?  ' 


Classic  symphonies  of  the  great  composers  ; stirring 
strains  of  celebrated  orchestras  and  bands ; beautiful, 
sacred  music  ; the  dear  old  songs  of  heart  and  home; 
the  liveliest  dance  music  ; the  best  fifn  that  everybody 
is  laughing  at;  the  rare  voices  of  famous  grand-opera 
stars ; priceless  tones  that  thrill  great  metropolitan 
audiences  throughout  the  world — into  your  home  the 

Victor 


brings  them  all ; and  all  reproduced  with  absolute 
fidelity  in  the  clear,  true  sweetness  and  purity  of  life 
itself. 

The  Victor  and  Victor  records  are  as  perfect  as 
| the  music  they  reproduce.  The  greatest  artists 
1 and  sing  for  Victor  records  only;  and  can 
1 heard  at  their  best  on  the  Victor  alone. 

Write  us  on  the  coupon  for  free  catalogue  and  full  information. 

W 1 Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden, 
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TVrms  Open  Sept,  3,  Oct.  14,  Nov.  ‘26,  1907.  and  Jan.  6.  ISOS. 


a oundard  College  that  oomes  just  a little  nearer  meeting  the  demands  of  modern  education  than  an> 
other  college  in  the  country.  Students  in  attendance  this  year  from  nlnetj-five  of  the  ninety-nine  counties 
In  Iowa,  and  from  thirty-two  States  and  Territories  and  from  five  foreign  countries  — Germany  Denmark 
Japan.  Mexico  and  Canada.  2 I 32  students  enrolled  in  the  resident  school  this  school  year  and  6600  in 
the  correspondence  school— 8732  students  in  all.  295  graduates  this  year  frem  the  resident  school 
Over  $700.000  00  invested  in  buildings,  equipments  and  grounds  Expenses  of  students  annually  re* 
duoed  many  thousands  of  dollars  by  the  moderate  charge  for  board  and  room  in  College  buildings  where 
living  expenses  arc  funished  practically  at  cost. 

COLLEGES  A3VD  SCHOOLS 

I ih^ral  Arte  Classical  and  Scientific  Rivcifi»cc  The  Largest  end  Best  Equipped 
HUPl  at  nl  la  Courses.  Academic  and  Elemen-  DUdHlPao  Business  College  in  the  Wtst.  Not 

tary  Preparatory  courses  in  which  students  of  a department  of  a literary  college -n t borough- 
all  degrees  of  advancement  are  admitted.  ly  equipped  Business  College.  v«th  he  inest 

Didactic  Stuti-  r ertifii-nte  Ln.mfv  business  exchange  in  the  United  States.  Com 
Normal  LedrpCf‘!;Ca'teStpVei^^t  TT^ninK  ,"*6  bined  Business  and  Shorthand  Course. 


most  complete  training  school  for  teachers  in  the  StlOrthcHld  an*J  Complete  College 

west  Students  of  all  degrees  of  advancement  ; — of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

admitted  as  *s  found  in  the  country  Every  graduate  sent 

to  paying  position.  $50  for  full  course  Time  an 


FnoiflPPrinrf  Electrical, Steam, nechanical,  i,mjled 
EIlglHCCIlIlg  Telephone.  Civil.  Machinist,  r 'il  - 


Also  one-year  Electrical 
courses.  12-weeks  course 
Engineering.  Shop  work  from  the  beginning. 


and  <s7 I;™  Fn^in^rTno  TpWranh  V The  Largestand  Best  Equipped 

and  Steam  Engineering  1 Clo^raP fly  College  Qf  Telegraphy  n he 

! !n  and  Traction  United  states  Every  graduate  sent  to  a paving 


position 


Every  graduate  sent  to  a paying 
Eight  completely  equipped  -eiegraph 


Pharmacy  ~ CL  and  Iowa  stations^  Main  line  wire  practice  and  station 


Courses.  2.  Special  Course  to  work  $50  for  full  course,  time  unlimited 


prepare  for  Examination.  One  of  the  largest,  r?vi1  ^sPrvifA  A Full  Course  in  Railway 

best  equipped  Collegesof  Pharmacy  in  the  L\  S.  vivit  oot  v tut?  flail  Service.  Students  may 

enter  Nov  2t..  or  January  6,  1908 

Enrolled 

. ce  School. 

Almost  any  subject  you  wish  by  correspondence 
^nmn.pr  Qrhnnl  The  Summer  School  opens 
ounmicr  OLIIUUI  June  16  l 908  Special  work 


MiTcjr  A Complete  College  of  Music.  Piano  e_,r  - ml,\or a ♦ 
lull  MU  violin.  Voice.  Orchestra.  Band.  Chorus  flOIIlC  StlldV  • YXT  ® Students 
Harmony.  Mandolin.  Guitar,  in  fact,  a full  course  - ■—  J lf1  the  Corresponded 


in  all  grades  of  music.  A fine  faculty  of  teachers, 
each  an  artist  in  his  line. 

ftratnrv  ~ Thoroughly  Equipped  College  of  for  all  grades  of  teachers 
viqiuty  oratory  under  the  direction  of  the  Cvnoncoc  Board  $1  50.  $2 

most  competent  teachers 


F YflPfl  epe  Board  $1  50.  $2  00  aDd  $2  50  per  week 
LAycnoca  Tuition  in  College  Normal. and  Com 
Dpn  Apt  A Thoroughly  Established  School  niercia)  Courses.  $15  00  a quarter  All  expenses 
i Pil  fit  t Qf  Penmanship,  Pen  Art  and  Public  tnjee^months  $48  4^0:  six  months  $91. 11, nine  months 
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Sprague  Canning  Machinery  Company 

42  River  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Nor  are  men  to  be  blamed  for  losing  that  sort  of  temptation  your  husband 
interest  in  a task  that  is  not  wholly  could  withstand,  but  judging  from 
their  own.  That  is  only  natural.  Of  what  I have  seen  during  many  years 
course,  I do  not  know  how  much  of  of  careful  observation,  I should  be 
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inclined  to  advise  you  to  wait  for  the 
haviland  china  until  Mr.  Long  is  able 
to  purchase  it,  and  more  especially 
as  he,  also,  looks  forward  to  a time 
when  it  may  become  a possibility. 

RUTH  MOTHE'RBY. 

it 

Sewing  Hints  for  the  Mother. 

The  amount  of  goods  to  buy  for  a 
shirt  waist  is  sometimes  a puzzling 
matter,  since  widths  of  goods  vary  so 
widely,  and  a half  yard,  left  over, 
usually  has  no  value  whatever  be- 
yond adding  to  the  contents  of  the 
"piece  bag.”  Now  that  nearly  all 
waists  are  made  in  five  definite 
pieces,  front,  two  backs,  and  two 
sleeves,  a little  thought  will  enable 
anyone  to  tell  exactly  what  length  of 
goods  to  buy,  if  they  will  measure 
and  remember  the  measurements  of 
a single  good-fitting  shirt  waist  pat- 
tern. Get  the  length  of  the  front,  of 
the  back  and  of  the  sleeve.  Now 
measure  the  width  also  of  these 
pieces.  A narrow  goods  that  will  re- 
quire piecing  under  the  arms  of  the 
front  section,  will  require  the  length 
of  the  five  separate  pieces,  as  the 
surplus  cut  from  the  backs  will  be 
needed  for  piecing  the  jfront  and 
possibly  the  sleeves.  A width  of 
goods  that  will  cut  the  two  backs  will 
be  wide  enough  to  cut  front  and 
sleeves  without  piecing,  so  the  length 
must  be  equal  to  the  front,  two 
sleeves  and  one  back.  With  these 
facts  well  in  mind,  it  will  always  be 
possible,  kn/wing  the  dimensions  of 
your  pattern,  to  estimate  the  length 
of  goods  needed  for  a waist.  Another 
advantage  which  will  occasionally  be 
found,  is  that  involved  in  buying 
remnants.  Sometimes  two  remnants 
of  the  same  kind  of  goods  will  be 
found,  but  unless  one  knows  the 
length  of  the  separate  parts  of  the 
waist,  they  cannot  tell  whether  the 
pieces  can  be  used  to  advantage  or 
not.  If  they  can,  a waist  can  some- 
times be  secured  for  a fraction  of  the 
price  of  the  same  waist  bought  by 
the  yard. 

The  advantages  of  overalls  for  boys 
have  long  been  recognized,  not  only 
as  a work-a-day  rig,  but  to  slip  over 
the  best  suit  after  the  small  boy  has 
been  dressed  for  some  special  occa- 
sion. And  now  we  have  the  "overall 
apron,”  for  little  girls,  which  is  just 
as  practical  and  useful.  This  apron 
is  made  with  a loosely  fitting  waist, 
cut  round  or  square  at  the  neck,  and 
buttoning  straight  down  the  back. 
The  sleeves  are  cut  rather  full,  to  al- 
low of  putting  on  over  a dress,  and 


thousands  of  farmers 
are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
there’s  money  in  saving  waste. 

Don’t  throw  away  any  under- 
sized or  overripe  fruits  or  veget- 
ables, windfalls  or  culls.  CAN 
THEM! 

Put  in  a little  canning  plant  of 
your  own. 

Put  up  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
your  own  market,  for  the  city 
market,  for  your  neighbors  and 
for  stores  in  adjacent  towns. 

You  can  sell  at  high  prices — 
work  is  easy — machine  simple- 
costs  little— put  up  in  no  time— a 
child  can  run  it. 

We  supply  everything  you  need 
—cans,  labels,  crates  and  adver- 
tising matter  with  your  name 
printed  on  it. 

Save  the  waste  and  turn  it  into 
wealth.  We  tell  you  how  to  sell 
the  goods. 

Booklets  giving  complete  expla- 
nation of  our  proposition  by  re- 
turn mail,  free.  Write  quick. 

THE  MODERN  CANNER  & HEATING  CO. 

29-31  Pittsburg  St.  Bridgeport,  Ala. 


CtiTt7fn*vi*c  fruit  dryers  and 

aiUllUIOU  & EVAPORATORS 

Prloes  from  $3.60  up.  You 
can  save  all  your  fruit.  ber- 
rlee,  sweet  corn,  etc.,  and 
Rave  a first-class  kitchen 
safe  for  keeping  plea,  cakea, 
etc.,  when  not  In  uaa  for 
drying;  25  years'  experi- 
ence No  gueaa  work,  but 
practically  the  beat  on  the 
market. 

».  STUTZMAN,  L1G0NIBR,  INDIANA 


are  buttoned  at  the  wrist.  The  skirt 
portion  is  made  in  very  full  bloomer 
fashion,  the  band  buttoning  on  the 
bottom  of  the  waist,  and  the  fullness 
at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  gathered 
into  bands  which  button  just  below  or 
just  above  the  knee.  The  skirt  por- 
tion is  cut  so  full  that  it  does  not 
crumple  the  dress  skirt  beneath,  and 
this  same  fullness  prevents  any  ob- 
jectionable appearance,  as  it  looks 
very  much  like  a skirt.  These  overall 
aprons  keep  the  small  girl  clean  if 
she  wants  to  play  out  doors  after  be- 
ing freshly  dressed,  and  she  is  quite 
ready  for  company  or  a visit  when  the 
apron  is  removed. 

A bloomer  petticoat,  plaited  into 
bands  at  waist  and  knee,  is  very  often 
substituted  for  the.  petticoats  of  long 
standing.  These  bloomers  are  made 
of  a color  to  match  the  dress,  and 
oftentimes  of  the  same  material  as 
well.  Girls  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  old  wear  them  for  all  "every- 
day” occasions.  They  are  especially 
desirable  for  cold  weather,  being  so 
much  warmer  than  skirts;  and  they 
save  a great  amount  of  washing  and 
ironing. 

Sailor  suits  are  liked  as  well  as 
ever,  for  both  boys  and  girls.  They 
are  made  of  serge  and  similar  woolen 
goods  for  winter,  and  of  heavy  cotton 
or  linen  goods  for  summer.  The  em- 
broidered nautical’  badge  of  eagle  or 
anchor  upon  the  sleeve  or  corners  of 
the  collar,  which  adds  so  much  to 
the  “finish”  of  such  suits,  may  be 
purchased  ready-made,  and  all  ready 
to  sew  into  place,  at  any  of  the  larger 
stores,  and  at  a very  reasonable  price. 

Jumper  suits  are  very  popular  for 
women  as  well  as  for  young  girls,  and 
when  it  comes  to  “making  over”  they 
are  a boon  to  the  dressmaker.  A few 
good  sized  pieces  left  from  a dress 
skirt,  can  be  made  into  a jumper 
waist,  and  the  skirt  is  thereby  trans- 
formed into  a suit.  There  are  so 
many  patterns  for  these  waists — 
which  are  sleeveless — that  by  select- 
ing one’s  pattern  carefully  the  left- 
over pieces  may  be  successfully  util- 
ized. Some  of  the  jumpers,  indeed, 
consist  of  little  more  than  shoulder 
straps,  yet  when  made  from  material 
like  a skirt,  or  from  velvet  or  other 
ribbon  matching  the  skirt  in  color, 
and  worn  over  a separate  waist,  they 
transform,  as  has  been  said,  the  en- 
tire effect  of  the  costume. 

FRANCES  DANA. 

^ ^ ^ 

Helpful  Suggestions. 

I was  helping  a girl  friend  make 
cake  for  a church  supper.  She  com- 
plained that  the  bottom  of  the  cake 
sweats,  while  cooling,  and  adhered  to 
the  cloth,  also  made  the  cake  soft. 
She  was  surprised  when  I went  to  the 
basement,  got  a screen  window,  and 
after  cleaning  it  placed  the  end  on 
chairs,  telling  her  to  put  her  cloth  or 
a paper  on  the  screen,  then  put  her 
cakes  on  it  as  she  removed  them  from 
the  pans. 

"How  did  you  ever  think  of  it?”  she 
asked. 

“Common  sense  taught  me,”  I ans- 
wered. 

I never  saw  a sink  that  was  not  too 
low  for  me,  making  it  a tiresome  job 
to  wash  dishes.  I wonder  if  any  of 
you  have  the  same  trouble.  If  so  have 
your  husband  make  you  an  arrange- 
ment such  as  mine  did  for  me.  It  is 
simply  three  narrow  strips  of  wood 
nailed  to  end  pieces  or  legs.  He  can 
regulate  the  height  to  suit  you.  On 
this  I set  the  dish  pan  and  it  is  not  so 
back-breaking  to  wash  dishes  as  be- 
fore. It  is  so  simple  you  can  easily 
catch  the  idea. 

I wiped  the  dishes  for  my  niece  one 
day  and  noticed  that  the  drain  board 
to  her  sink  was  black  and  discolored, 
so  I said: 

“Jennie,  want  me  to  tell  you  how 
to  keep  your  drain  board  white?” 

“Indeed  I do,  Auntie,”  she  answered. 
“I  scrub  and  scrub  it,  but  it  will  get 
black.” 

“After  you  have  scrubbed  it  or 
scoured  it  with  sand  soap  or  common 
sand,  rinse  it  well  and  wipe  it  per- 
fectly dry  with  a dry  cloth,  not  a damp 
dish  cloth.  The  whole  secret  is  dry- 
ing it  thoroughly  after  each  dish 
washing.” 

“I  have  also  discovered,”  I added, 
“that  the  best  utensil  for  scraping 
iron  kettles,  spiders  and  baking  pans 
is  the  top  of  a cocoa  can,  one  of  the 
'long  square’  sort  as  my  little  son 
calls  them.  I find  that  I can  reach 
corners  better  with  this  simple  device 
than  with  any  of  the  patent  arrange- 
ments.”— Mary  L.  Benson. 

I have  watched  housekeepers  dig, 
scrape  and  scour  pans  in  which  meat 
has  been  roasted,  and  I laugh  to  my- 
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If  you  want  a stove  or  range  of  any  kind  for  any  purpose,  let  us  send 

“A  KjcxI  ^ «l» 

Direct  to  You  ” 

TRADE. -VI AL-H  Wt.GIOTE.PCO 

at  actual  factory  prices.  You  pave  from  $5  to  640,  because  you  keep  In  your  pocket  all  the  dealers’ 
jobbers’ and  rnlddloinon’H  profits.  You  run  no  rink,  because  we  puy  the  freight  and  eel!  you  on 

llauc  Annnnual  You  not  only  Bavo  money  but  you  tecta  stove  or  range  of 

np|ll  tf  ¥«■  exceptionally  high  quality.  Made  of  the  beat  pig  Iron  and 
steel  of  the  highest  grade,  by  the  most  skilled  workmen,  In  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best 
equipped  stove  factories  In  the  world.  K very  Kalamazoo  Is  carefully  inspected  and  we  know  It  lb' 

right.  If  not,  you  get  your  money  back  without  a quibble.  You  cannot  get  a better,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  extra  you  pay.  Why  not  save  all  the  dealers’ profit!  is  It  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  you  can  save  money  by  buying  direct  from  our  factory ! 

Send  Postal  For  Catalogue  No.  135.  Compare  Kalamazoo  Quality  and  Kal- 
amazoo I 'rices  with  others— and  save  your  money.  Our  line  Is  complete,  embracing  stoves 
and  ranges  of  all  kinds  for  all  domestic  purposes,— for  the  home,  school, 
church,  halls,  lodge  rooms,  etc.  Hotel  ranges  for  restaurants,  boarding 
.houses,  clubs  and  camps,  (las  stoves  and  ranges  for  cooking  and  heating 
ALL  SOLD  AT  ACTUAL  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Manufacturers, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  cook  stoves  and  ranges  are  equipped  with  patent  oven 
thermometer  which  saves  fuel  and  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy. 


Why  Pay  a Dealer  to  Order  Your  Stove 

WE  8HIP  PROMPTLY  AND  SAVE  YOU  40  TO  50  PER  CENT 

Why  pay  a dealer  to  order  a Stove  or  Range  for  you  when  you  can  do  It  youraelf 
and  save  his  profit?  You  can  save  big  money  on  liny  Stove  or  Range  you  want  by 
buying  from  us  at  the  wholesale  price.  Wo  sell  the  entire  output  of  our  mam- 
moth Stove  and  Range  Foundry  direct  to  the  user,  instead  of  through  middlemen. 
You  can  buy  the  beautiful  Range  shown  here  for  about  half  what  your  local  dealer 
would  ask  for  a Range  of  equal  value.  You  can  take  your  choice  from  the  largest, 
finest  line  of  Stoves  and  Ranges  on  the  market,  and  secure  Immediate  ship- 
ment. Every  Stove  and  every  Range  illustrated  and  described  in  our 

WONDERFUL  FREE  STOVE  AND  RANGE  CATALOG 

is  offered  at  the  bed-rock  wholesale  price,  sold  OD  trial  and  guaranteed  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction  If  the  Stove  or  Range  you  select  isn’t  as  perfect  as  we  claim — if  it  isn’t 
as  great  a bargain  as  we  say  it  is — you  can  send  it  hack  and  we  will  refund  your 
money.  Wo  want  to  place  a copy  of  our  complete  Free  Stove  and  Range 
Catalog  in  your  hands  at  once.  You  will  find  it  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with 
money-saving  offers  that  no  dealer  can  duplicate.  Our  Stoves  and  Ranges  are  built  of 
the  finest  material  to  be  had,  and  have  more  points  of  superiority  than  we  can  possibly 
mention  here.  They  are  handsome,  durable,  and  fitted  with  all  the  modern  attach- 
ments. Full  nickel  trimmed.  They  are  fuel-savers.  Unexcelled  for  cooking,  baking 
and  roasting.  Housewives  are  delighted  with  them. 

^nlpnrlifl  Prominmc  Froo  ln  addition  to  saving  you  money  on  any  Stove  or 
v}JIGIIUIU  riUllMUIIId  I ICC  Ramie  ordered  from  us,  we  give  valuable  Premiums 
to  our  customers.  Send  for  Free  Premium  Catalog  and  see  what  a grand  list  of  useful 
and  beautiful  articles  we  offer  without  cost.  Both  catalogs  will  be  sent  you 
FREE.  Write  for  them  today  It  pays  to  buy  from  us  at  wholesale  pricos. 

Jones  Bros.  Mercantile  Co.  (Successor  to  Kemper  - Paxton  J. 90S  Hickory  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo 


The  “HANDY”  MEAT  and  FOOD  CHOPPER 

Price,  $1.00  Postpaid. 

-«a  A Household  Machine.  Easy  to  turn.  Easy  to 

It  Opens  open  and  clean.  Feeds  all  the  food  through  the 
r cutters.  There  Is  no  waste.  Chops  one  pound  raw 
or  cooked  meat  per  minute;  fish,  vegetables,  fruits, 
nuts,  spices,  coffee,  cocoanut,  horseradish,  codfish, 
etc.  Has  Steel  Cutters — coarse,  medium,  fine  and 
nut  butter  cutters.  Weight  1%  lbs.,  height  over 
all  7V4  Ins.,  height  above  table  4 Ins. 

Advantages — Easy  to  turn.  Easy  to  open  and 
clean.  No  waste.  Beautiful  tin  plating  No  ex- 
posed surface  of  cast  Iron  to  rust.  A clamp  that 
holds  securely  to  table.  Guaranteed  satisfactory 
or  money  refunded.  Address 

THE  FACTORY  AGENTS  COMPANY,  826  Charles 
Street,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


self,  for  I have  an  easy  way.  But  as 
you  sisters  all  know  it  is  so  hard  to 
get  housekeepers  out  of  old  ruts,  so  I 
rarely  give  advice.  However,  in  read- 
ing the  “Social  Hour”  I feel  that  the 
readers  and  contributors  are  of  the 
class  that  are  looking  for  good  things 
and  incidentally  telling  them  also.  So 
I feel  tempted  to  tell  you  of  my  way. 
Fill  your  pan  or  kettle  one-half  full 
of  cold  water,  in  this  put  a table- 
spoonful of  baking  soda,  cover  close- 
ly and  let  it  boil  for  a few  minutes, 
then  you  will  find  that  it  will  wash 
easily  without  any  scraping.  I won- 
der how  many  of  you  know  that  you 
can  purchase  a dozen  flour  sacks,  at 
any  bakery,  for  thirty-five  cents  a 
dozen?  These  boiled  with  a little 
baking  soda  added  to  the  water, 
softens  them,  and  hemmed  make  nice 
tea  towels.  JESSIE  DILL. 

It 

Hints  for  the  Fall  Sewing. 

Though  the  shirt  waist  still  holds 
its  place  and  is  much  worn,  whole 
suits,  either  in  wash  goods  or  in  wool- 
ens, are  coming  more  and  more  into 
favor.  For  this  reason,  since  the 
waist  of  a dress  always  gives  out  be- 
fore the  skirt  does,  it  is  a good  plan 
to  make  a waist  to  match,  and  then 
to  have  additional  shirt  waists  to 
wear  with  the  same  skirt. 

Ready-made  shirt  waists  are  sel- 
dom satisfactory  unless  one  is  willing 
to  pay  a good  price  for  them.  Hun- 
dreds of  shirt  waists  are  advertised 
and  sold  for  a very  small  sum,  so  that 
we  often  hear  women  exclaim,  “It 
really  does  not  pay  to  make  them 
when  they  can  be  bought  at  little 
more  than  the  price  of  the  goods.” 
But  upon  a close  examination,  we 
find  that  the  making  is  worth  just 
about  the  sum  that  is  paid  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  the  goods.  The 
seams  as  a rule,  are  sewed  with  a 
very  coarse  thread,  and  the  stitches 
are  nearly  a quarter-inch  long.  The 
buttons  must  all  be  sewed  on  over 
again,  and  the  buttonholes  always 
need  re-working,  though  they  may 
possibly  hold  the  buttons  as  long  as 
the  waist  lasts.  These  criticisms  do 
not,  of  course,  apply  to  the  more  ex- 
pensive waists,  which  are  much  better 
made,  but  they  show  that  the  home- 
made shirt  waist  is  one  hundred  per 
cent  more  satisfactory  than  the  “in- 
expensive” ready-made  waist. 

It  always  pays  to  buy  good  material 
for  the  time  spent  in  making  up  a 
garment  is  the  same,  be  the  material 


I 2^  Bt,y*  Thi*  Large  Handsome  Nlckrt 
Trimmed  Steel  Range 

without  warming  closet  Of 
reservoir.  With  high  warm- 
j ing  closet,  porcelain  lined 
reservoir,  just  as  shown  In 
cut,  f 17.35;  large, square  oven, 
Bix  cooking  holes , body  mado 
of  cold  rolled  steel.  Duplex 
grate;  burns  wood  or  coal* 
Handsome  nickel  trimmings, 
highly  polished. 

DUR  TERMS  J5 

most  liberal  ever 
made.  You  can  pay 
afteryou  receive  tha 
range.  Youcantak# 
it  into  your  home, 

It  30  days.  If  you  don’s 

find  it  exactly  as  represent- 
ed, the  biggest  bargain  yon 
ever  saw,  equal  to  stoves 
retailed  for  double  our 
price,  return  It  to  us.  We 
will  pay  freight  both  ways. 
Writ*  Tnrtatf  for  our  beautifully  Illustrated  Stove 
wriw  lonay  Wn.SZ60.  a postal  card  will 

do.  15  styles  to  seleet  from.  Don  t nuy  until  you  get  It, 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


F LOWER 
BULBS 


We  are  the  heaviest  growers 
and  importers  of  flower-bulbs  in 
the  West,  and  this  fall  we  are  giving 
extra  bulbs  free  with  every  order. 
Write  for  special  fall  price-list  of  all 
kinds  of  seeds.  We  sell  Alfalfa  Seed, 
Seed  Wheat,  Seed  Potatoes— every- 
thing in  the  seed-line. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO., 

Box  15,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


FOR  lOCts 

3 Large  Itullis 
U’Rrn  Sacred  Lily 

These  will  make  the  most 
beautiful  and  fragrant  pot 
of  flowers  for  winter.  Of 
rapid  growth,  hardy  and 
frost-proof, sure  to  bloom . 
Flowers  in  clusters,  very 
large,  golden  yellow  and 
very  sweet.  May  also  be 
planted  in  the  garden  for 
early  spring  bloom  ing. 

Three  big  Bulbs,  Book- 
let on  Bulbs  for  Winter 
Blooming,  and  Catalog, 
all  postpaid  for  ioc.  7 
Bulbs  for  20c.;  15  for  40c. 

Free-  Illustrated  Cat- 
alog of  Hyacinths,  Tu- 
lips. Narcissus,  Crocus. 
I.ilies  and  all  Hardy  or 
tJO  Giant  mixed  Freesias.  . 1 Oc  | Holland  Bulbs,  and  new 

SO  Mixed  Winter-fl.  Oxalis.  1 Oc  | winter-flowering  plants 
•IOH.Y  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.  V 


Send  your  name  and  address 
and  that  of  three  of  your  friends 
in  different  towns  and  receive 

Book  on  NEW  PROCESS 

of  Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
MRS.  W.  T.  PRICE, 

1604  Penn  Ave.  N.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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good  or  poor.  A good  pattern  will 
enable  any  woman  who  has  ordinarily 
good  judgment  and  taste,  to  fashion 
nice-looking  garments  for  herself  and 
children,  and  as  the  best  patterns  add 
but  little  to  the  cost,  they  more  than 
pay  in  the  time  and  worry  saved.  If 
one  possesses  a good-fitting  plain 
shirt  waist  pattern,  it  may  be  used  as 
the  foundation  for  many  different 
waists,  for  the  tucks  and  trimming 
may  be  put  in  to  suit,  by  simply  cut- 
ting off  the  length  of  the  front  first, 
then  applying  the  pattern  after  the 
tucks  are  in.  Be  sure,  in  this  case,  to 
allow  the  additional  fullness  of  the 
tucks,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pattern. 

The  jumper  waists  are  still  very 
popular  for  both  women  and  young 
girls,  and  many  patterns  are  furnish- 
ed for  these,  but  by  studying  the 
fashion  plates  and  selecting  the  style 
wanted,  one  can  often  be  cut  from 
a plain  shirt  waist  pattern.  Baste  up 
the  waist  and  then  with  chalk  mark 
the  places  that  are  to  be  cut  away. 
This  method  would  not,  of  course,  be 
advised  for  expensive  goods;  but  it 
may  be  done  in  the  case  of  cotton 
goods.  For  finer  goods,  it  would  pay 
better  to  buy  the  pattern.  A jumper 
suit  of  a plain  color,  trimmed  with  an 
edge  and  bands  of  plaid,  is  very  pret- 
ty for  a young  girl. 

Coats  and  jackets  for  children  are 
made  in  loose  effects  mainly,  and 
these  shapes  are  much  more  easily 
managed  by  the  home  dress-maker, 
than  those  that  are  close  fitting.  Col- 
lars and  cuffs  of  a contrasting  color 
are  pretty  for  children  and  young 
girls,  and  set  off  the  garments  well. 
It  is  better  to  use  broadcloth  for  this 
purpose,  than  velvet,  as  the  former 
can  be  thoroughly  pressed,  while  the 
latter  cannot,  and  all  coats  and  jack- 
ets need  a very  thorough  pressing  in 
order  to  have  a nice  finish.  It  some- 
times pays  to  send  the  completed 
garment  to  a tailor  for  its  final  press- 
ing. 

Fancy  buttons  will  be  much  used 
for  trimming  both  dresses  and  coats 
the  coming  season.  Bands  of  velvet 
ribbon  and  of  braid  are  also  favored. 

When  there  are  goods  to  be  made 
over,  one  often  finds  that  they  need 
dyeing  in  order  to  look  fresh.  An 
authority  upon  dyeing  states  that 
much  better  results  are  obtained  by 
using  a weaker  dye  and  boiling 
longer,  than  by  having  the  dye  strong 
in  color.  The  tones  secured  are  softer, 
not  so  crude.  It  is  always  a good 
plan  to  experiment  with  a sample  of 
the  goods  first.  The  goods  to  be  dyed 
should  be  dipped  into  hot  water  be- 
fore going  into  the  dye.  If  this  is 
done,  they  will  take  the  color  more 
evenly.  The  dye  should  always  be 
mixed  until  thoroughly  dissolved  in 
a small  amount  of  water;  never  put 
in  powder  form,  into  the  whole 
amount  of  water  to  be  used,  as  par- 
ticles may  not  dissolve,  and  in  that 
pase,  would  make  spots  upon  the 
goods.  Be  sure  also,  to  use  plenty  of 
the  vinegar,  or  whatever  is  recom- 
mended as  an  agent  to  “set”  the 
color.  J.  D.  COWLES. 

Canning  Fruits  in  Glass. 

Having  received  so  many  inquiries 
on  canning  since  the  appearance  of 
my  article  on  canning  plants  for  the 
home,  I have  decided  to  write  on  can- 
ning in  glass  for  the  home. 

I wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
have  no  advice  for  those  who  are  satis- 
fied with  any  sort  of  thing  so  long 
as  it  costs  no  effort.  They  may  go  on 
in  their  same  old  rut,  following  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  and  put  up 
something  in  some  way  and  make  a 
part  of  it  keep.  But  there  is  an  ever 
increasing  number  who  want  the  best 
and  who  are  willing  to  make  the  effort 
necessary  to  have  it.  I believe  that 
I may  be  able  to  help  some  such. 

Fruit  owes  its  flavor  largely  to  cer- 
tain peculiar  and  usually  highly  volit- 
able  essences  peculiar  to  each  variety. 
These  are  not  necessarily  nutritive, 
but  they  please  the  palate,  and  hence 
give  the  fruit  its  value.  The  prob- 
lem of  canning  high  grade  fruit  is 
simply  that  of  preserving  it  in  such 
a way  that  these  flavors  may  not 
escape  when  subjected  to  the  heat 
necessary  to  make  it  keep. 

If  we  cook  in  an  ordinary  open 
vessel,  we  lose  much  of  our  real  qual- 
ity. If  we  cook  in  a closed  vessel  and 
then  dip  the  fruit  into  our  jars, 
we  lose  a part  of  it.  Therefore  we 
should  cook  in  the  can  we  mean  to 
leave  the  fruit  in,  and  have  the  lid 
on  the  can  while  we  are  cooking  it. 
In  order  to  do  this  we  must  have  a 
special  canning  outfit  or  improvise 
one  from  an  ordinary  wash  boiler.  To 
do  this  make  a false  bottom  of 


wooden  slats  (lath  will  do),  so  placed 
that  the  openings  between  the  slats 
will  occupy  fully  half  the  surface  of 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  It  will  per- 
haps be  more  convenient  to  make  this 
of  rather  heavier  material  and  attach 
a string  cord  at  each  end,  so  that  the 
whole  may  be  taken  from  the  boiler 
with  the  jars  in  place  when  the  fruit 
is  cooked.  The  number  nine  boiler  is 
the  most  convenient  size. 

I will  first  consider  the  canning  of 
strawberries.  Select  good,  smooth, 
well  ripened  berries  of  some  good  va- 
riety that  is  of  a deep  red  color 
throughout.  Such  varieties  as  Brandy- 
wine and  Dunlap  we  find  ideal.  Hull 
them  carefully  and  if  need  be,  wash 
them  by  placing  in  a colander  and 
pumping  water  over  them  allowing 
it  to  run  out  through  the  holes  in  the 
colander.  This  prevents  mashing  the 
berries.  Where  one  grows  his  own 
berries,  it  is  not  often  necessary  to 
wash  them.  This  is  much  better  as 
the  water  has  a tendency  to  wash  out 
the  flavor. 

Next  sprinkle  with  sugar,  using  the 
same  amount  that  you  would  use  were 
they  to  be  served  on  the  table  fresh. 
We  use  for  canning  one  cup  of  sugar 
to  two  quarts  of  raw  berries.  This 
may  be  rather  sweet  for  some.  Now 
place  in  the  jar,  carefully  shaking  and 
pressing  them  down  as  firmly  as  pos- 
sible without  mashing  the  berries  too 
badly.  Fill  the  jars  full,  for  they  will 
shrink  badly  when  cooked.  If  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  an  hour,  they  will 
usually  settle  down  enough  so  that 
several  more  berries  can  be  placed  in, 
and  the  jars  will  look  much  better 
when  cooked.  This  has  another  great 
advantage.  It  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  filling  in  any  water,  and 
this  helps  the  quality.  Put  the  rubber 
in  place  and  screw  on  the  lid  one  turn. 
They  are  now  ready  to  place  in  the 
boiler  to  cook.  Fill  the  boiler  with 
cans,  having  previously  placed  th6 
false  bottom  in  place,  and  fill  with 
water  up  to  the  neck  of  the  cans 
(about  one  and  one-half  inches  from 
the  top).  Set  the  boiler  over  a good 
hot  fire,  and  as  soon  as  the  water  be- 
gins to  boil  rapidly,  the  lids  may  with 
safety  be  screwed  down.  This  is  not 
necessary  if  the  boiler  has  not  been 
filled  too  full  of  water.  Boil  hard  for 
twenty  minutes  more,  and  remove  and 
make  sure  the  lids  are  tight.  Should 
the  cans  not  be  full  on  removing,  it 
is  always  best  to  open  and  fill  with 
boiling  water  and  seal  again  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  is  much  better  to  have 
them  full  enough  that  this  will  not 
be  necessary. 

More  jars  can  be  placed  in  the 
boiler  at  once  if  they  have  been  stand- 
ing in  warm  water  so  that  they  will 
not  break  on  coming  into  contact  with 
the  hot  water.  Some  think  it  is  bet- 
ter, however,  to  always  place  the  jars 
in  cold  water  so  that  the  berries  and 
the  water  may  heat  together.  The 
only  difference  is  that  one  must  usually 
leave  in  the  water  longer  after  it  has 
begun  to  boil  if  the  cans  are  put  into 
hot  water  at  once. 

Can  raspberries  and  blackberries,  in 
fact,  all  small  fruit,  in  much  the  same 
way,  only  varying  the  amount  of  sugar 
used  and  the  length  of  time  of  cook- 
ing. But  always  sweeten  before  can- 
ning. It  not  only  adds  to  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  but  it  saves  sugar.  More 
than  this,  the  cane  sugar,  a rather 
difficult  food  for  the  system  to  digest, 
is  gradually  changed  in  whole  or  in 
part,  into  fruit  sugar  by  the  action  of 
the  acids  in  the  fruit.  This  adds  to 
the  wholesomeness  of  the  fruit  as  an 
article  of  diet. 

Where  the  fruit  is  solid,  it  is  often 
better  to  dissolve  the  sugar  in  a little 
water,  as  it  will  penetrate  the  fruit 
more  rapidly. 

In  my  next  I will  discuss  the  can- 
ning of  peaches,  pears,  plums,  etc. 
Staurt,  Iowa.  F.  BRALDIAR. 
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Canning  Peas  and  Beans. 

The  article  in  the  July  Fruit-Grower 
in  regard  to  the  canning  of  vegetables, 
seem  to  me  to  recommend  methods 
that  are  too  labrious  for  the  house- 
keeper who  wjshes  to  can  only  a small 
quantity  for  her  own  use.  I have  suc- 
cessfully used  the  following  rule  and 
gladly  pass  it  along  to  others. 

I always  use  the  “lightning  jar” 
and  would  not  guarantee  success  with 
any  other. 

Fill  the  jar  with  the  peas  or  beans 
and  pour  in  cold  water  until  all  the 
air  spaces  are  filled,  put  on  the  rub- 
ber and  the  glass  cover,  adjust  the 
wire  over  the  top,  but  do  not  press 
down  the  bail  before  cooking.  Place 
the  jars  in  a boiler  with  water  two- 
thirds  the  height  of  the  jars.  Do  not 
place  on  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  but 
on  a folded  towel  or  wooden  rack  and 


Seven  Bushels  of 
Wheat  for  35  cents 

It  has  been  done  and  can  be 
done  again.  It  was  done  with 

Potash 

added  to  the  common  “complete”  fertil- 
izer. Be  sure  that  you  have  6 per  cent, 
of  Potash  in  the  fertilizer. 

To  increase  the  Potash  one  per  cent, 
add  two  pounds  of  Muriate  of  Potash 
to  each  ioo  pounds  of  fertilizer. 

Details  of  this  experiment  and  our 
other  valuable  books  are  free.  They  are 
not  mere  advertising  matter,  but  books 
written  by  practical  experts,  and  contain 
suggestions  that  will  be  helpful  to  the 
man  who  is  trying  to  get  the  best  out  of 
his  farm. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Monadnock  Building,  Chicago 
Candler  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Address  office  nearest  you. 


THE  WATERWAY 

BETWEEN 

DETROIT  a~o  BUFFALO 


The  D.  & B.  Line 
Steamers  leave  Detroit  weekdays 
at  5:00  p.  m. , Sundays  at  4 : 00  p. 
m (central  time)  and  from  Buffalo 
daily  at  5:30  p.m.  (eastern time) 
reaching  their  destination  the  next 
morning  Direct  connections  with  early  trains, 
Lowest  rates  and  superior  service  to  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Atlantic  City, all  points  east. 

Popular  week  end  excursions  to  ^ 
Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls,  leave  ^ 
Detroit  every  Saturday.  is 


'J  1 


u 


RAIL  TICKETS  AVAILABLE  ON  STEAMERS 

All  classes  of  tickets  sold  reading  via  Michigan  Central,  Wabash  and  Grand 
Trunk  railways  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo  in  either  direction  will  be  accepted 
for  transportation  on  D.  & B.  Line  Steamers.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  illustrated 
pamphlet  and  Great  Lakes  map.  Address:  L.G.  LEWIS,  G.  P.  A. 

DETROIT  & BUFFALO  STEAMBOAT  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

PHILIP  H.  MCMILLAN,  VlCE-pnES.  A.  A.  SCHANTZ,  GEN.  MGR. 


Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  caiuoroia 

TWO  OF  THE  MOST  REMARKABLE 
FRUIT  GROWING  VALLEYS  in  the  WORLD 

VERY  LOW  ROUND  TRIP  RATES.  Please  ask  for 
Descriptive  Booklets 

GEORGE  BUTTERLY 

City  Passenger  Agent,  A.  T.  & S.  F.  Ry. 

601  Edmond  Street  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


The  Hawkeye 

TreeProtectors 

willprotectyouryoungtrees 
against  Rabbits,  Mice,  in 
fact  ALL  Kinds  of  tree 
gnawers  as  well  as  Sunscald, 
Blistering,  at  a cost  of  a frac- 
tion of  a cent  per  tree.  It 
will  protect  as  long  as  the 
tree  needs  protection.  It 
ALWAYS  gives  SATIS- 
FACTION. 

PRICES: 

100  Protectors  . . $ .75 
1000  Protectors  . . 5.00 

Sample  and  Circular  FREE.  PROMPT  Shipment. 

Burlington  Basket  Company 

BURLINGTON,  IOWA 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
or  money  refunded. 
Wrltefor  booklet  on  beating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

3 Farnaee  St.,  Rochester,  N Y. 


Price  from 
$2.00  to 

$12.00 

For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  pas 


Information 

Wanted 

Anyone  having  good  farm  for  sale 
in  good  locality,  please  send  price 
and  description. 

Would  also  like  information  re- 
garding good  business  and  house  and 
lot  for  sale  in  small  town. 

Please  give  reason  for  selling  and 
state  when  possession  can  be  had. 
Will  deal  with  owners  only  who  wish 
to  sell  direct  to  buyers  and  save 
commission.  No  agents  need  answer. 
Address  Buyers  Department,  North- 
western Agriculturist,  Minneapolis. 


We  Will  Make  You 
Prosperous 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  us 
today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  what 
your  occupation,  we  will  teach  you  the 
Real  Estate  business  by  mail;  appoint 
you  Special  Representative  of  our  Com- 
pany in  your  town;  start  you  in  a profit- 
able business  of  your  own,  and  help  you 
money  at  once. 

opportunity  for  men  without 
become  independent  for  life, 
book  A 144  and  full  particulars 
rite  today.  Address  nearest  office. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 

Phelps  Bldg.,  Sermnton,  Pa.  Barden  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
'•elgar  Bldg. , Oakland,  Calif.  Athenaeum  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ilk 


■ nrilTC  PORTRAITS  85c,  FRAMES  15c, 

WUtll  I w sheet  pictures  lc,  stereoscopes  25c, 
views  lc.  80  days  credit.  Samples  «fc  Catalog:  Free. 
Consolidated  Portrait  Co.,  290 — 101  W.  Adams  St. , Chisago* 


Yearly  Page  365 
September,  1907 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Page 
Twenty-One 


Talking 
Machine 
Free 


Read 
This  Offer 


We  will  give  you  this  genuine,  Imported 
talking  machine,  that  has  the  latest  de- 
sign motor,  governor,  springs  and  bear- 
ings and  a handsome  nickeled  horn,  also  a 
nice  record.  BOTH  WITHOUT  ANT 
CHARGE  WHATEVER!  Simply  mall  us 
your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send 
you,  free  of  charge,  16  beautiful,  richly  col- 
ored pictures,  size  16x11  Inches,  so  hand- 
some everybody  wants  one,  and  16  talk- 
ing machine  concert  tickets.  Tell  your 
friends  you  want  to  get  a talking  machine 
so  you  can  all  have  good  times  with  it,  and 
let  them  have  one  of  these  exaulslte  pic- 
tures and  a ticket  to  vour  first  talking 
machine  concert,  for  only  25  cents.  By 
giving  out  16  pictures  at  25  cents,  each 
with  a ticket,  you  will  easily  and  quickly 
take  in  $4.00.  Send  us  the  $4.00  and  we 
will  send  you  the  beautiful  talking  ma- 
chine at  once,  just  as  shown  above.  Address 


SAMUEL  SAWYER,  MGR. 

77  Chaplin  Street  Waterville,  Maine 


Opportunities 
Along 
a New  Line 

Today  the  great  oppor- 
tunities in  farming,  in  cat- 
tle-raising, in  timber  and 
in  commercial  lines  are  in 
the  country  and  in  the 
towns  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  extension  of  the 

Chicago 
Milwaukee  & 

St.  Paul  Railway 

It  has  been  a long  time 
since  a transcontinental 
railroad  has  been  built. 

It  will  probably  be  a 
longer  time  after  the  com- 
pletion of  this  one  before 
another  one  is  built.  It  is 
worth  your  while  to  inves- 
tigate these  openings. 
This  you  can  best  do  by  a 
personal  visit.  Such  a 
trip  is  made  inexpensive 
by  the  low  rates  via  this 
railway  to 

South  Dakota 
North  Dakota 
Montana,  Idaho 
Washington 

If  you  are  interested, 
write  for  information,  ask- 
ing specific  questions.  A 
letter  and  descriptive  book 
and  map  will  be  sent  by 
return  mail. 

F.  A.  MILLER 
General  Passenger  Agent 
CHICAGO 

G.  L.  COBB 

Southwestern  Pass.  Agent 
907  Main  Street 

Kansas  City 


place  towels  between  Jars.  This  Is  to 
prevent  breakage.  Let  the  water  come 
to  the  boiling  point  and  keep  it  boil- 
ing for  two  and  one-half  hours.  This 
long-continued  high  temperature  will 
destroy  the  fermentation  germ.  After 
cooking,  press  down  the  bails  and  lift 
the  jars,  even  if  not  quite  full;  after 
the  jars  are  taken  from  the  boiler,  on 
no  account  open  the  jars,  even  if  not 
quite  full;  after  cooking  keep  in  a 
cool,  dry  place. 

I can  corn  in  the  same  way,  cutting 
it  from  the  cob  and  pressing  tightly 
down  in  the  jars  till  its  own  juice 
fills  the  air  spaces. 

This  recipe  calls  for  pint  jars.  If 
quarts  are  used,  longer  cooking  is  re- 
quired. A.  E.  S. 

Connecticut. 
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Kitchen  Lore. 

The  common  coal  oil  and  baking 
soda  are  invaluable  aids  in  the  kitch- 
en and  then  they  are  always  handy. 
You  can  always  have  a good  fire 
started  by  filling  the  can  half  full  of 
oil  and  then  putting  in  as  many  pieces 
of  kindling  or  as  many  cobs  as  the 
can  will  hold,  and  they  are  ready  for 
instant  use.  One  cob  will  start  one 
fire. 

The  sink  may  be  kept  clean  by  wip- 
ing out  once  a day  with  a cloth 
moistened  with  the  oil,  and  then 

washing  with  hot  suds;  and  the  zinc 
under  the  stove  may  he  kept  bright 
by  cleaning  in  the  same  way.  The 
same  treatment  may  be  given  the  gal- 
vanized iron  ware. 

To  scour  steel  knives,  moisten  coal 
ashes  with  the  oil  and  use  as  a polish 
and  they  will  shine  like  silver. 

A good  remedy  for  small  ants  is  to 
sprinkle  baking  soda  where  they  run. 

To  clean  frying  pans  and  skillets, 
rub  with  soft  paper  and  wash  with 
hot  soda  water.  Never  scrub  them, 
as  the  next  food  cooked  in  them  will 
be  liable  to  stick  or  burn. 

Nice  china  dishes  and  glassware 
may  be  kept  bright  and  clean  by 
washing  them  quickly  through  a 
strong  pearline  suds,  and  then  rinsing 
through  clear  hot  water.  If  discolor- 
ed tinware  is  boiled  in  this  suds,  the 
articles  will  come  out  bright,  with  no 
labor. 

To  clean  tarnished  silver,  mix  whit- 
ing to  a fine  paste  with  a little  am- 
monia and  water,  and  apply  with  a 
piece  of  soft  flannel.  For  cleaning 
brass  or  copper,  rub  the  article  first 
with  rottenstone  and  sweet  oil,  then 
with  whiting  and  polish. 

A good  way  to  cook  lean  meat  that 
is  too  salty  is  to  fry  it  first  and  as 
soon  as  you  take  it  up  pour  boiling 
water  over  it  and  turn  the  meat  over 
a few  times,  then  drain  the  water  off 
and  use  this  water  to  make  gravy. 

Wash  your  broom  out  on  wash-day 
in  boiling  hot  suds,  and  stand  it  brush 
end  up  near  the  stove  to  dry.  Keep 
it  in  this  position  when  not  in  use,  and 
it  will  last  longer  and  when  gone 
leave  brighter  carpets.  A.  M.  H. 
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THE  SOCIAL  HOUR. 

Did  I not  hear  a perplexed  house- 
wife asking  how  to  keep  her  bread 
moist?  Well,  then,  here  comes  a 
bachelor  to  the  rescue!  I can  tell 
how  to  make  bread  that  will  keep 
fresh  for  two  weeks,  instead  of  dry- 
ing up  in  two  days — good  bread,  too. 
Here  is  the  recipe  I use,  but  I confess 
that  it  did  not  originate  with  me.  At 
noon,  dissolve  two  compressed  yeast- 
cakes  in  one  cupful  of  warm  water 
which  has  been  poured  into  a quart 
fruit  jar — glass,  not  tin.  Add  half  a 
cupful  of  brown  sugar  and  one  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  then  fill  the  jar  with 
potato  water.  Stir  it  well,  and  set 
it  in  a warm  place  until  evening.  This 
is  the  yeast,  which,  by  the  way,  is  to 
be  “continued  in  our  next”  by  re- 
serving a teacupful  for  the  next  bak- 
ing. Keep  in  a cool  place,  in  a jar 
tightly  corked,  until  it  is  wanted.  It 
is  to  be  used  in  place  of  the  com- 
pressed yeast,  and  the  recipe  repeat- 
ed. Now  for  our  bread.  Use  as  much 
potato  water  as  is  necessary  to  make 
the  desired  amount  of  bread.  Stir  in 
two  mashed  potatoes  and  a teacupful 
or  more  of  coarse  graham  flour.  The 
amount  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
size  of  your  baking.  Add  enough 
white  flour  to  make  a sponge,  and 
finish  your  bread  by  the  usual  pro- 
cess. F.  A.  COWELL. 

Lakebay,  Wis. 


Mrs.  Motherby,  I wish  you  could 
see  my  garden.  It  is  unique,  inex- 
pensive, and  a daily  joy.  We  live  in 
the  city,  and  have  but  one  lot.  It  is 
a small  lot,  and  there  is  not  a great 


Order  direct  from  our  Stove  Factory 
and  save  tor  yourself  all  Jobbera’  and  Dealers’ 

Hoosier  Stoves  and  Ranges 

tlThc  best  in  the  world.”  Are  sold  on  3o* 

RSj^^Jdays*  free  trial.  UW'  We  pay  the  freight. 
K13PI  Guaranteed  for  years,  * 'backed  by  a 
WEM  million  dollars/*  ton  Hoosler’s  are ^4 
“fuel  savers  and  easy  bakers  ” Very  4^ 


heavily  made  of  highest  grade  selected  rna- 
terlal,  beautifully  finished,  with  many  new  Improve- 
ments and  features.  Our  large  Stove  and  Itauge  , 
Catalog  shows  the  greatest  bargains  over  offered. 

V £j)“Writc  for  catalog  and  Special  free  Trial 

Hooslor  Stove  ( o.,  1 18  stale  St. 

Marion,  Ind hj 


HD05IER  DAK 


HGD5IER  STEEL 


KEEN  BONE  MAKES  EGGS 

Lots  of  them,  becanpe  it  is  rich  in  protein  and  all  other  egg  elements.  You  get  twice  the 
eggs,  more  fertile,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits, 
m ar  m mtlETtCi  l atfct  MAnrT  cuts  all  kind*  of  bone,  with  adhering  rr»<jafc 

MAWW  3 nnir  riiTTrir  and  gristle,  easy,  fust  and  fine.  Automatlo 

1 *-*  BONE  CUTTER  feeu,  open  hopped  never  clove.  Cat’lg  free. 

1 0 Day*  Fro*  Trial.  No  money  In  advance.  F,  w_  MANN  co„  Bo„  ; 0e , Milford,  Mu. 


deal  of  space  between  us  and  our 
neighbors.  As  a consequence,  we  do 
not  have  much  sunshine.  But  ferns 
do  splendidly  in  my  garden,  so  do 
pansies,  godetia,  muskplant,  nemo- 
phila  and  tarweed.  So  I plant  these 
flowers  among  my  ferns,  and  the  re- 
sult is  entirely  satisfactory.  When- 
ever Ned  and  I can  get  out  into  the 
country,  we  come  hack  laden  with 
ferns,  violets,  wild  columbine,  and 
whatever  else  we  think  we  can  trans- 
plant into  our  little  garden  and  make 
grow.  As  a result,  we  have  a wild 
garden  that  is  even  more  satisfactory 
than  the  expensive  flower  beds  of  our 
neighbor  who  has  a corner  lot,  and 
therefore  more  sunshine.  I do  wish 
you  could  see  it.  Although  so  small, 
it  has  quite  a reputation  in  our  little 
corner  of  the  world. 

MRS.  E.  B.  WALSINGER. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

it 


A carload  of  apples  from  Australia 
was  recently  received  in  Seattle,  Wash. 
They  were  in  splendid  condition,  fresh 
from  the  trees;  each  apple  was  care- 
fully wrapped,  and  the  boxes  were 
lined  with  excelsior  to  prevent  bruis- 
ing. The  apples  were  placed  on  sale 
at  $3.50  per  bushel  box.  All  the  fruit 
was  raised  at  the  government  experi- 
ment station  near  Sidney,  N.  S.  W. 

it  % % 

Chase  Challenges  the  World  on  Paint. 

O.  E.  Chase,  the  Individual  Paint-Maker 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  makes  Paint  to  or- 
der— sells  it  direct  from  factory  to  user — 
ships  it  in  full  size  dated  cans  so  that  you 
may  know  the  Paint  is  absolutely  fresh 
when  you  get  It — has  just  started  his  ad- 
vertising campaign  on  his  STRICTLY 
PURE  ALL  WHITE  LEAD  PAINT— and 
he  challenges  the  world — all  Paint  Manu- 
facturers— to  produce  as  high  a grade  of 
Paint  as  this,  his  ROLL  OF  HONOR 
BRAND  OF  STRICTLY  PURE  ALL 
WHITE  LEAD  PAINT. 

This  brand  of  Paint  stands  the  test  of 
all  chemists — and  is  guaranteed  under  a 
$100.00  Cash  Forfeit. 

It  meets  the  requirements  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent State  Paint  laws  as  to  Durity — and  It 
Is  the  highest  grade  Paint  possible  to  pro- 
duce. 

It  is  made  from  Old  Dutch  Process 
Strictly  Pure  White  Lead — well  settled, 
aged,  raw  Linseed  Oil  made  from  North- 
ern flax-seed — pure  Spirits  of  Turpentine 
and  Turpentine  Drier — necessary  tinting 
colors — and  nothing  else.  It  contains  no 
water  nor  foreign  materials  of  anv  nature 
— and  It  is  made  fresh  to  your  order. 

Mr.  Chase  furnishes  in  this  Paint,  a 
Paint  of  unouestlonablv  superior  merit. 

Tn  addition  to  this  Roll  of  Honor  Brand 
Strictly  Pure  All  White  Lead  Paint.  Mr. 
Chase  offers  to  his  customers  two  other 
brands  of  high  grade  Paint — one  being  his 
40-60  Lead  and  7ine  Paint,  and  the  other 
his  O.  L.  Chase  DURABILITY  Paint,  both 
of  these  brands  being  the  very  highest 
oualitv  possible  to  make  in  their  respective 
classes. 

To  anv  of  our  subscribers  who  are  con- 
temnla tine-  doing  anv  nainting  this  season 
we  cprtainlv  recommend  that  thev  write  to 
Mr.  Phase  and  ^»sk  him  for  hla  latost  Fr»«h 
Paint  hook.  This  hook  is  full  of  valuable 
Information  and  tells  a great  manv  things 
vmi  should  kr»ow  about  PMnt — *^nd  with  the 
Book  Mr.  Chose  sends  his  color  card  and 
ot^er  literature. 

Vnu  can  get  this  Book  bv  simr*lv  writing 
him  a r*nst°  1 oorfl.  His  arMr*>eq  1c;  O L. 
Phase.  The  Paintman.  Dept.  52.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Mo. 

^ ^ 

The  Roofing  Question. 

Every  day  the  roofing  question  Is  be- 
coming more  serious  to  the  farmer.  Shin- 
gles are  getting  scarce  and  expensive,  while 
the  quality  Is  getting  poorer.  Metal  Is  too 
costly  and  requires  repainting  yearly  or  It 
will  rust  and  leak. 

What,  then,  shall  the  farmer  use? 

There  is  but  one  answer — a good,  ready 
prepared  roofing.  “Vulcanite”  Ready 
Roofing  meets  the  requirements — makes  a 
better  roof  than  either  shingles  or  tin — 
lasts  longer  and  does  not  require  annual 
painting.  It  Is  cheaper  than  tin  or  shingles 
and  can  be  laid  by  anyone  who  can  drive 
nails. 

The  saving  In  the  labor  of  putting  it  on 
is  no  small  item  in  these  days  of  high 
wages  of  carpenters  and  tinners  and  the 
scarcity  of  help. 

Before  you  repair  or  build,  write  to  the 
Patent  Vulcanite  Roofing  Co.,  626  South 
Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago.  111.,  for  free  copy 
of  their  booklet.  “The  Right  Roofing”  and 
"The  Reasons  Why” — describing  what 
“Vulcanite”  Is  and  how  “Vulcanite”  Roof- 
ing is  made.  It  will  help  you  settle  your 
roofing  question  right. 


Deafness  Cured 

BY  NEW  DISCOVERY 


“I  have  de- 
monstrated 
that  deaf- 
ness can  be 
be  cured." 
—Dr.  Guy  Clif- 
ford Powell. 


use  the  mysterious 
and  invisible  nature  forces  for  the  cure  of 
Deafness  and  Head  Noises  has  at  last  been 
discovered  by  the  famous  Physician-Scien- 
tist. Dr.  Guy  Clifford  Powell.  Deafness  and 
Head  Noises  disappear  as  if  by  magic  under 
the  use  of  this  new  and  wonderful  dis- 
covery. He  will  send  all  who  suffer  from 
Deafness  and  Head  Noises  full  information 
how  they  can  be  cured,  absolutely  free,  no 
matter  how  long  they  have  been  deaf,  or 
what  cause  their  deafness.  This  marvelous 
Treatment  is  so  simple,  natural  and  certain 
that  you  will  wonder  why  it  was  not  dis- 
covered before.  Investigators  are  aston- 
ished and  cured  patients  themselves  marvel 
at  the  quick  results.  Any  deaf  person  can 
have  full  information  how  to  be  cured 
quickly  and  cured  to  stay  cured  at  home 
without  investing  a cent.  Write  today  to 
Dr.  Guy  Clifford  Powell,  1294%,  Home 
Bank  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111.,  and  get  full  in- 
formation of  this  new  and  wonderful  dis- 
covery, absolutely  free. 


ManWanted 

We  have  splendid  position  for  man 
in  good  small  town,  who  can  devote 
part  of  his  time  to  handling  custom- 
ers. Large  income  and  steady  posi- 
tion assured  honest,  ambitious  per-  ! 
son.  who  will  give  us  faithful  serv- 
ice and  properly  handle  our  business 
in  your  locality. 

If  you  wish  profitable  employment 
representing  large  corporation,  write  i 
for  particulars  immediately.  Address  ’ 
Branch  Department.  P.  V.  Collins 
Pub.  Co..  Minneapolis.  Minn.  j 


YOUR  FORTUNE 


Told 

Free 


©by  tlie  world’s  greatest  Astrologer, 
eat  and  future  revealed. 


€ 


Past,  pres- 
Send  me  your  name 
and  address,  the  date  of  your  birth,  your  sex, 
and  if  married  or  single,  and  enclose  a 2c.  stamp 
for  postage  and  I will  send  you  a pen  picture  of 
your  life  from  birth  to  death.  I have  made 


1 1 r others  happy  and  believe  I can  help  you. 

I*ltO P . LEE,  liept.  $0  ' Natick,  Mass. 


Farm  & Poultry  FENCE 


Many  styles  and  heights; 
Diamond  or  Square  Mesh; 
prices  low.  Sold  directon 
30  days  free  trial,  freight 
prepaid.  Catalogue  free. 
KITSELMAN  BROS. 
Box  103  Muncie,  Ind. 


Wire  F ence  90f 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  * 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire, 
Catalog  of  fences,  tools  and  supplies  FREE. 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  53 . Leesburg.  G. 


Oberaderfs  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
and  B.  Plymouth  Rocks 

Thoroughbred;  Prize  Winners;  Prolific  Layers 
Birds  and  eggs  for  sale.  Eleonora,  Fruit 
and  Poultry  Farm.  A.  Oberndorf,  Prop.,  Cen- 
tralia,  Kan. 


.AGENTS  $108.50  per 

month  selling  thesewon- 

I -derful  Scissors.  V.  C. 

"CUTS  TO  m END  Giebner.  Columbus.  O., 

sold  22  pairs  in  3 hours,  made  $13; 

you  can  do  it;  we  show  you.  Free  Outfit.  F. 
Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  46  B St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


LADIES  OR  GIRLS  at  home,  good  pay, 
copying  names  for  advertising  dept.,  cash 
weekly;  valuable  package  and  particulars, 
10c.  Needle  Co..  Sanbornville.  N.  H. 


WITTE  CAS  ENGINES 


Tlie  highest  type  of  self-cobtalned  engines 
on  any  commercial,  gas  or  liquid  fuel. 

Now  sold  on  30  Days’  F ree  Trial 

Very  sensitive  governor;  ■" 

perfect  electric  igniter, other 
exclusive  essentials.  Result 
of  80  years’  experience. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO., 

>■'<  W.  6th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Bo. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER, 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

THE  WET  WEATHER 
COMFORT  AND 
PROTECTION 
afforded  by  a 


f,ih  brN® 


Slicker  ? 

Clean  - Light 
Durable 
Guaranteed 
^Waterproof 

Everywhere 


A J TOWER  CO  BOSTON 


TTJe — 

OLIVER 

T^peWrrter 


TKe  Standard  Visible  Writer 


It«  Record  Hsi  Never  Been  Equaled 
Catalogue  Free 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

102  West  Ninth  Street, 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


Fashion  Book  Free! 

I want  to  send  you  my  handsome 
new  book  showing  over  400  of  the 
latest  styles  with  illustrated  les- 
sons on  cutting  and  dressmaking. 

1 will  agree  to  sell  you  all  the  pat- 
terns you  want  for  .5  cents  each. 

They  are  the  same  patterns  you 
have  always  paid  10c  and  15c  for  at 
the  stores,  made  by  the 
same  people,  and  cor- 
rect in  every  detail. 

HOW  I DO  IT. 

I publish  The  Home 
Instructor,  an  illustra- 
ted woman’s  magazine 
and  I want  your  name 
on  my  subscription  list  The 

Home?  Instructor  is  bright, 
entertaining,  clean  and  in- 
structive — just  the  sort  of  a 
paper  you  should  have  in 
your  home.  It  has  depart 
ments  for  every  feature  of 
hotrie  life,  and  prints  the 
choicest  fiction  every  month 
Every  issue  has  several 

fioges  devoted  to  the  latest 
asliions,  fully  illustrated 

My  Special  Offer. 

Send  me  25  cents  and  1 will  send  you  The  Home 
Instructor  lor  two  years  and  will  send  my  big  fashion 
book  to  you  free  1 will  also  agree  to  sell  you  any 
pattern  you  want  thereafter  for  5 cts.  1 can  sell  them 
lor  5 cents  because  I buy  them  by  the  thousand  and 
don’t  make  any  profit.  I don’t  want  the  profit,  I want 
ypur  subscription  to  The  Home  Instructor.  You  will 
save  many  times  the  cost  of  my  offer  a year.  Write 
to-day  A.  OTIS  ARNOLD,  l)ept  8 Quincy,  111 


THE  RIGHT  PLACE  TO  BUY 

TREES 

la  where  you  can  get  the  best  trees  at  right 
prices.  This  you  can  do  by  buying  them 
from  us.  Our  trees  are  propagated  dlreot 
from  choice  bearing,  reselected  trees;  they 
will  produce  fruit  of  highest  color,  richest 
flavor,  most  uniform  size,  and  trees  are 
hardy,  early  and  prolific  bearers.  We  guar- 
antee our  trees  and  prices  to  please.  If  you 
want  an  apple  that  will  keep  until  the  new 
crop  comes  In,  plant  the  Missing  Link  Apple. 

Missing  Link  Apple  Co. 

Nurserymen,  CLAYTON,  ILL 

Nurserymen’s 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

PLATES 


An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  or- 
der will  convince  you  of  their  superior- 
ity. Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Squabs. 

In  many  country  places,  where  fresh 
meat  is  not  always  obtainable,  pig- 
eons are  becoming  more  and  more  a 
feature.  And  when  their  value  as 
food  is  better  known  than  it  is  now, 
there  will  be  few  farms  where  they 
are  not  raised.  Almost  everyone  rel- 
ishes them,  when  they  are  properly 
cooked,  and  they  are  certainly  a 
great  addition  to  an  elaborate  meal, 
where  other  meat  is  served,  as  well  as 
to  the  simple  home  meal  where  they 
form  the  only  meat  course. 

We  serve  them  frequently,  at  our 
house,  and  I have  learned  how  to  pre- 
pare them  in  several  different  ways. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  some  readers 
of  this  department  who  have  not  yet 
become  accustomed  to  cooking  and 
serving  squabs,  who  would  like  to  see 
some  of  my  recipes. 

Pigeon  Hodge-Podge — Cut  the  pig- 
eon into  small  pieces  and  put  it  on  to 
boil  with  a small  piece  of  ham.  Either 
fresh  or  salted  ham  may  be  used — or 
a little  salt  pork,  if  nothing  better  is 
at  hand.  Add  potatoes,  onions,  car- 
rots, turnips,  a little  rice,  and  toma- 
toes, either  fresh  or  canned.  Cut  the 
vegetables  into  rather  large  cubes.  Do 
not  add  the  rice  until  just  long  enough 
before  the  stew  Is  served  to  give  it 
time  to  cook.  Sometimes,  I cook  the 
rice  separately,  adding  it  just  a few 
minutes  before  I serve  the  stew.  Put 
in  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  as 
large  a slice  of  butter  as  the  dish  re- 
quires, or  you  can  afford.  Some- 
times. when  butter  is  high,  I do  not 
use  any  at  all,  but  stir  in  a little 
thick  cream  just  before  sending  the 
hodge-podge  to  the  table.  It  should 
be  like  thick  soup,  when  done. 

Stewed  Pigeons — Cut  the  pigeons  in 
halves,  rub  them  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  put  them  into  a dripping  pan  with 
^ little  butter,  and  just  enough  water 
to  keep  them  from  burning.  Let  them 
remain  until  they  have  become  well 
browned,  then  take  them  out  and  put 
them  into  the  dish  in  which  you  are 
stewing  green  peas.  Pour  the  juice 
from  the  dripping  pan  into  the  dish 
of  peas,  which,  by  the  way,  should 
contain  only  enough  water  to  cook 
the  peas  without  allowing  them  to 
burn.  Season  to  taste  with  salt,  pep- 
per and  butter,  but  do  not  add  cream, 
and  have  as  little  juice  as  possible 
when  the  dish  is  ready  to  serve.  If 
there  seems  to  be  too  much  juice,  add 
more  butter,  and  place  a few  slices  of 
toast  on  the  platter  before  pouring  out 
the  pigeons  and  peas. 

Another  Method — Cut  the  pigeons 
in  halves,  and  fry  them  in  butter  un- 
til they  are  perfectly  tender,  adding 
no  water  at  all.  Keep  the  frying  pan 
closely  covered,  except  when  the  pig- 
eons are  turned  to  prevent  burning. 
Cook  green  peas  in  another  dish,  using 
as  little  water  as  possible,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  boil  down  until  there  is 
none  at  all.  Season  them  with  butter, 
pepper  and  salt,  and  just  before  time 
to  serve,  pour  them  over  the  pigeons. 

Pigeons  on  Toast — Cut  the  pigeons 
in  halves,  rub  them  will  with  a mix- 
ture of  salt,  pepper  and  vinegar,  and 
let  them  stand  half  an  hour;  then 
put  them  into  a stew  pan  with  a lit- 
tle water,  a few  drops  of  tabasco 
sauce,  a few  whole  cloves,  a slice  of 
onion,  and  a heaping  teaspoonful  of 
butter  to  each  half  pigeon.  Let  them 
stew,  keeping  them  closely  covered, 
until  they  are  tender;  then  skim  out 
cloves  and  onion,  and  pour  off  the 
juice,  to  be  added  to  the  gravy,  later 
on.  Add  more  butter,  or  a mixture  of 
butter  and  pork  drippings,  which  I 
like  better,  and  fry  the  pigeons  a 
nice  brown.  Place  each  on  a slice  of 
buttered  toast,  stir  flour  into  the 
grease  in  which  they  were  fried,  add 
the  gravy  in  which  they  were  stewed, 
and  when  it  boils  pour  over  the  toast. 

Pigeon  Pie — Cut  the  pigeons  into 
small  pieces,  and  boil  them  with  half 
their  weight  of  lean  fresh  pork,  cut 
into  small  cubes.  Season  to  taste,  with 
butter,  pepper  and  salt,  and  when 
they  are  tender,  make  plenty  of  rich 
gravy  with  the  liquid  in  which  they 
were  boiled.  Make  this  exactly  as 
you  do  chicken  pie,  using  a very  rich 
baking  powder  .pastry. 

We  are  fond  of  fried  pigeons  served 
with  Saratoga  chips,  but  they  must  be 
boiled  a little  before  they  are  fried, 
or  they  are  apt  to  be  tough.  We  also 
like  them  roasted,  whole,  with  dress- 
ing made  as  for  turkey,  except  that  a 
little  fat  pork  should  be  chopped 
with  the  bread.  DELLA  DAIR. 

He 

Commission  men  generally  are  op- 
posed to  the  new  Texas  law  requiring 
firms  which  solicit  business  in  Texas 
to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  $2,000, 
signed  by  at  least  two  sureties  who 
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PRINTS 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Black  & Whites 

The  standard  for  over  sixty  years. 

Absolutely  last  color.  Every  year 
has  added  to  their  quality.  Some 
designs  have  a new  silk  finish. 

Ask  your  dealer  /or  Simpson-Eddystone 
black-  and-  Whites. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia-' 


Collection  of  'Bulbs  Tree 

For  some  time  The  Fruit-Grower  has  been  giving  an  ap- 
ple tree  of  a new  variety  to  its  readers  who  send  at  least  one 
new  subscriber  with  their  renewal. 

Thousands  of  our  readers  have  secured  trees  in  this  way 
way — but  most  of  them  were  men.  Now,  we  have  a proposi- 
tion for  the  women. 

We  have  ordered  from  Holland  a great  quantity  of  bulbs 
for  fall  planting,  to  give  to  women  readers  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  and  they  will  be  given  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

To  everyone  who  sends  one  new  subscrip- 
tion with  a renewal,  with  $1  to  pay  for  both, 
we  will  give 

Ten  fine  Tulip  'Bulbs  and 
Tlventy  best  Crocus  Bulbs 

Tree  as  a Tremium 


It  will  be  noted  that  this  offer  allows  you  to  send  two 
subscriptions  for  the  price  of  one,  and  the  bulbs  are  to  pay 
for  your  trouble.  Everyone  admires  these  bulbs  when  they 
bloom  in  early  spring,  just  as  soon  as  the  snow  leaves.  But 
remember,  they  must  be  planted  in  autumn.  Send  your  sub- 
scription today,  and  the  bulbs  will  be  sent  you  as  soon  as 
they  arrive  from  Holland. 

Two  collections  of  bulbs  will  be  sent  free  for  four  sub- 
scriptions, and  $2  to  pay  for  them ; three  collections  for  $3 
and  six  subscriptions. 

By  getting  a number  of  subscriptions,  our  women  folks 
can  get  enough  bulbs  to  make  a fine  bed,  and  they  will  bloom 
year  after  year,  the  first  flowers  of  spring.  We  want  some  of 
these  flowers  in  every  yard  next  spring. 

Send  your  subscription  now.  Bulbs  can  be  planted,  in 
most  sections,  as  late  as  Nov.  15,  or  even  the  1st  of  December. 

The  Truit-Grolver,  St.  Joseph,  *?lo. 


are  residents  of  the  state.  It  is  said 
that  a test  case  will  be  made  in  fight- 
ing this  law.  The  law,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  simply  requires  firms  to 
give  bond  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  their  agreements  with  fruit 
shippers.  Just  why  this  is  objection- 
able to  firms  which  want  to  do  right 
is  a question. 

Ht 

Of  course,  I want  The  Fruit- 
Grower  continued.  We  like  the  paper, 
and  the  smiling  face  of  Brother  Jon- 
athan brings  good  cheer,  and  one  can- 
not help  smiling  back.  A smiling  face 
helps  wonderfully  over  rough  places.” 
— J.  H.  Fortenbaugh,  Mechanicsburg, 
Pa. 

^ ■5^?. 

H.  A.  Todd,  Arago,  Ore.,  sends  us 
report  of  their  strawberry  season, 
showing  that  they  are  sixteen  days 
ahead  of  the  Hood  River  berries.  That 
part  of  the  country  is  so  far  from  the 
Southern  strawberry  sections  which 
supply  the  markets  of  the  Middle 
West  that  the  early  fruit  is  that  which 
brings  the  highest  price,  and  Arago 
berries,  therefore,  are  much  in  de- 
mand. 

^ 

UNUSUAL  OFFER  OF  A WORLD-FAMOUS 
MANUFACTURER. 

How  Mother  Earth  is  Made  To  Do  Your 
Weekly  Wash 

You  can  now  have  your  washing;  done  by 
Gravity  power,  for  a washing  machine  has 
been  invented  which  actually  makes  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  do  all 
the  hard  work  of  the  weekly  wash. 

The  machine  is  very  simple  In  construc- 
tion. very  easy  in  operation  and  very  won- 
derful in  results. 

After  the  dirty  clothes  are  put  in  the  tub 


of  the  machine  and  covered  with  hot  suds, 
all  that  is  needed  to  start  the  work  of 
washing  is  a slight  push  of  the  hand.  The 
strength  of  a small  child  would  be  far  more 
than  enough  to  set  the  machinery  in  mo- 
tion. And.  once  started,  the  washer  is 
easily  kept  going  by  slight  pushes  and 
pulls  with  your  hand.  The  machine  oscil- 
lates slightly  and  you  exert  but  very  little 
strength,  because  the  earth  power — Gravity 
—does  all  the  hard  work.  You  can  sit  down 
to  do  your  part,  if  you  prefer. 

This  wonderful  machine  Is  rightly  called 
"a  Gravity  Washer.”  because  Gravity  does 
practically  all  your  washing. 

This  Gravity  Washer  is  made  only  by  the 
world-famous  1900  Washer  Co.,  of  Bing- 
hamton, N.  Y.,  who  have  patented  the 
machine.  And  to  show  you  the  wonderful 
work  this  machine  will  do.  the  makers  offer 
to  send  a Gravity  Washer  to  any  responsi- 
ble party,  for  a month’s  FREE  trial. 

You  need  not  send  them  any  money  in 
advance — make  any  deposits — or  sign  any 
bonds. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  obtain  the  proof 
that  you  can  be  rid  of  wash-day  worry  and 
wash-day  work  for  ever  and  ever  is:  write 
the  1900  Washer  Co.  that  you  are  willing  to 
try  one  of  their  Gravity  Washers. 

They  will  send  you  the  Washer  at  once, 
all  freight  prepaid  (so  you  are  put  to  no 
expense  for  the  trial)  and  you  have  only  to 
take  the  Washer  home  and  use  it  a month. 

The  makers  ask  you  to  give  the  Washer 
a thorough  test — to  wash  everything  from 
lace  curtains  to  carpets  with  it — and  if  you 
are  not  perfectly  satisfied,  you  need  not 
keep  the  Washer. 

This  test  will  cost  you  nothing.  IT  IS 
FREE. 

But  If  you  are  pleased  and  satisfied  (as 
you  are  almost  sure  to  be)  the  1900  Washer 
Co.  makes  you  an  even  more  remarkable 
offer  still. 

If  you  decide  to  keep  the  Gravity  Washer, 
after  using  it  a month  FREE,  you  can,  if 
you  wish,  pay  for  it  by  the  week  or  by  the 
month  (the  makers  let  you  do  as  you  choose 
about  this). 

Full  particulars  of  this  liberal  Guarantee, 
of  the  FREE  Trial  Offer  and  of  the  ’ Pay 
as  it  Saves  for  You”  Plan  of  Selling,  may  be 
had  by  sending  your  name  and  address  to 
the  General  Manager  of  the  1900  Washer  Co. 

Address  vour  letter  or  post-card  to  the 
General  Manager  of  the  1900  Washer  Co., 
Mr.  R.  F.  Bieber.  273  Henry  Street.  Bing- 
hamton, N.  Y. 
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T HE  FRUIT-GROWER,  S T . 


JOSEl'H.  MISSOURI 


A Co-Operative  Peach  aJTjrm. 

One  of  the  interesting  fruit-growing  en- 
terprises which  has  been  attracting  much 
attention  of  late  is  that  of  the  Security 
Elberta  Company,  which  is  devel'  Jinn  a 
thousandacre  peach  orchard  in  Cherokee. 
County,  Texas,  on  a purely  co-operative 
plan.  This  company  was  organized  some- 
thing over  a year  ago  with  Mr.  W.  A.  Smith, 
banker,  of  Greenwood.  Mo.,  as  president; 
Mr.  Roland  Morrill,  Benton  Harbor.  Mich- 
igan, and  Morrill.  Texas,  as  vice-president; 
E.  H.  Graves,  nurseryman,  as  secretary,  and 
W.  B.  George,  banker.  Bees  Summit,  Mo.,  as 
treasurer.  Mr.  Morrill  is  a well-known 
peach  grower,  and  Mr.  Graves  is  president 
of  the  Jackson  County  Nursery  Co.,  at  Bees 
Summit.  Mo.,  and  is  well  known  among 
the  nurserymen  of  America. 

After  looking  thoroughly  into  all  the  fruit 
regions  all  over  the  United  States  this  com- 
pany selected  a thousand-acre  tract  in 
Cherokee  County.  After  this  purchase  they 
found  that  planting  it  all  to  orchard  would 
require  more  capital  than  they  had  at  hand, 


Manager-  of  the  Fidelity  Immigration 
Co.,  1046  Union  Avenue,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


Jamestown  Exposition.  Va..  Rug.  22. — The 

passing  of  the  horse,  the  mule,  the  ox,  as 
indispensable  factors  in  the  operations  of 
modern  farming,  is  foreshadowed  in  the 
exhibit  of  the  International  Harvester  Com 
pany  at  the  Exposition  now  in  progress 
here.  Here  is  shown  a great  variety  of 
motors,  stationary  and  portable,  by  which 
great  labor-saving  machines  are  operated, 
and  for  performing  many  functions  of  the 
horse,  barn  and  field  that  have  always 
been  associated  with  toil  and  drudgery  for 
both  man  and  beast.  By  pressing  a but- 
ton or  turning  a valve,  the  up-to-date  farm- 
er can  plow  his  land,  harrow  it,  sow  his 
seed,  cultivate,  harvest  and  thresh  his  crop, 
saw  wood  for  his  kitchen,  pump  water  for 
domestic  or  irrigation  purpose,  cut  ensilage, 
shell  and  grind  corn,  separate  cream, 
churn  butter,  light  his  buildings  by  elec- 


PART  OF  SECURITY  EBBERTA  PEACH  ORCHARD. 


and  decided  to  incorporate  in  a wav  that 
would  vest  the  entire  ownership  into  1,000 
shares,  each  share  practically  representing 
an  acre  fully  developed  to  an  Elberta  or- 
chard. They  offer  the  stock  at  actual  cost. 
While  the  par  value  of  the  stock  is  $200.00, 
twenty-two  monthly  payments  of  $5.00  each 
covers  all  the  money  that  is  required  from 
the  purchaser  to  secure  one  share  of  its 
stock,  the  additional  payments  due  being 
paid  out  of  one-half  the  profits  had  from 
the  operation  of  the  orchard  after  it  comes 
into  bearing,  the  other  one-half  going  to 
each  of  the  shareholders  as  a cash  divi- 
dend. 

The  company  agrees  to  plant  the  or- 
chard, thoroughly  equip  the  property,  care 
for  and  maintain  the  orchard  up  to  the 
bearing  period,  viz,  (the  summer  following 
the  third  year  from  planting),  after  which 
they  agree  to  continue  the  management  for 
5 per  cent  of  the  gross  sales  from  the  or- 
chard. 

The  organizers  have  aimed  to  make  the 
initial  price  sufficient  only  to  ocver  the 
actual  cost,  including  the  purchase  price  of 
the  land,  setting  and  cultivating  the  trees 
and  bringing  the  orchard  up  to  the  bearing 
period.  The  only  profit  possible  to  them  is 
the  50  per  cent  of  what  is  earned  out  of 
the  operation  of  the  orchard  for  a short 
time. 

Their  idea  is  to  give  the  man  of  small 
means  an  opportunity  to  invest  in  a profit- 
able peach  orchard  without  the  slightest 
interference  with  their  present  vocation, 
and  at  the  same  time  get  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  and  knowledge  that  it  has  taken 
them  years  to  acquire.  Those  who  desire  to 
pay  the  entire  sum  required  of  them  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  are  allowed  to  do  so 
with  a liberal  discount. 

The  home  offices  of  the  company  are  at 
405  New  Nelson  Building.  Kansas  City.  Mr. 
Graves,  the  general  manager,  who  has  been 
in  the  nursery  business  at  Bees  Summit,  Mo., 
for  twenty-five  years,  is  a man  of  excellent 
standing  and  good  business  judgment.  Any- 
one who  is  interested  in  this  matter  can  ad- 
dress him  at  the  Kansas  City  office  of  the 
company.  A somewhat  fuller  explanation 
will  be  found  in  the  advertisement  in  this 
issue  under  head  of  ‘An  Income  of  $1,000.” 

Our  representative  has  been  in  the  great 
Morrill  orchard  joining  the  property  of  the 
Security-Elberta  Company,  and  knows  this 
section  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  United 
States  fo  rrapid  growth  and  regular  crops. 

We  have  met  and  done  business  with  a 
part  of  these  gentlemen  and  know  them  to 
be  well  qualified  for  building  an  up-to-date 
orchard. 


Satsuma  Oranges  at  Rivera,  Texas. 

The  accompanying-  illustration  de- 
picts a scene  that  is  typical  of  the 
Texas  coast  fruit  regions.  This  pho- 
tograph was  taken  at  Alamo  Beach, 
Where  the  Fidelity  Immigration  Com- 
pany has  a large  tract  of  fruit  land 
which  they  are 
offering  for  sale. 

This  company  al- 
:so  has  a similar 
.tract  of  the  same 
isort  of  lands  at 
Rivera,  Texas, 
which  they  are 
advert  ising  in 
this  issue  of  The 
Fru  it  Grower. 

These  lands  are 
well  adapted  to 
the  growing  of 
all  semi-tropical 
jfruits  and  the 
(governmen  t r e- 
ports  made  in  the 
last  t\yo  years 
say  that  soil  and 
climate  in  this 
country  are  bet- 
ter for  fruit- 
growing than 
either  California 
or  Florida  can 
show. 

At  Riveria  these  lands  can  be  bought 
in  five  and  ten  acre  tracts  at  $40  to 
$50  an  acre.  It  is  said  to  be  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  fruit  farmers  to  clear 
as  much  as  $400  an  acre  off  these 
lands  and  from  the  way  California 
fruit  men  are  purchasing  them  it  is 
easy  to  predict  that  they  will  soon  be 
worth  several  times  the  price  for 
which  they  can  be  bought  now.  Our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  Texas 
fruit  lands  can  secure  full  informa- 
tion by  sending  a postal  to  Herbert 
Hurd,  Vice  President  and  General 


tricity  and  do  scores  of  other  things  that, 
while  saving  labor  and  money,  make  life 
pleasanter  for  himself  and  his  household. 
Power  is  now  so  easily  and  inexpensively 
applied  that  the  demand  for  farm  motors 
is  as  important  as  that  for  the  machinery 
equipment.  The  question  is  not  “will  a gas- 
oline motor  meet  my  needs,”  but  “which 
will  best  serve  my  purpose?” 

The  gasoline  engine  has  reached  the  prac- 
tical stage;  it  is  now  a necessity.  The  econ- 
omy of  its  direct  power  is  undoubted.  Mo- 
tors shown  in  the  exhibit  have  been  sub- 
jected to  all  tests,  and  are  found  ever 
ready  and  effective  at  a minimum  of  ex- 
pense. They  require  no  engineer,  no  fire- 
man, no  far-fetched  water  supply.  They 
do  require  a supply  of  gasoline — less  than 
a pint  per  hour  per  horsepower.  A ten- 
horsepower  motor  running  at  full  strength 
consumes  about  a gallon  an  hour.  No  spe- 
cial operator  is  needed.  When  ready,  the 
farmer  turns  a valve,  gives  the  fly  wheel 
a revolution  or  two  by  hand,  and  is  then 
free  to  attend  to  other  work;  the  motor  will 
run  itself  till  he  closes  the  valve  again. 

There  is  shown  in  this  exhibit  a vertical 
motor,  mounted  on  a substantial  truck, 
adapted  to  use  on  rough  roads,  that  may  be 
drawn  by  hand  or  by  horse  to  any  part  of 
the  fields  or  wood  lot.  To  it  is  belted  a cir- 
cular saw,  whereby  limbs  and  trunks  of 
trees  can  be  readily  converted  into  fire- 
wood on  the  spot  where  the  tree  is  felled. 
By  a simple  appliance  the  saw  may  be 
made  to  do  the  work  of  felling  the  tree. 
This  motor  can  also  be  attached  to  a thresh- 
er in  the  field  or  made  to  cut  and  then 
haul  ice  from  the  river  or  pond  for  storage 
against  the  summer.  It  can  be  wheeled  to 
the  dairy  and  made  to  operate  the  churn 
or  separator.  Its  uses  are  manifold  and  ob- 
vious. Its  first  cost  is  small,  and  its  opera- 
tion inexpensive.  The  average  running  ex- 
pense may  be  figured  close  to  one  cent  per 
hour  per  horsepower. 

So  with  the  stationary  motors.  By  it  can 
heavy  threshing  or  pumping  machinery  be 
run  as  though  by  the  strength  of  a child.  A 
two-horsepower  motor  will  operate  a dyna- 
mo that  will  supply  current  for  20  electric 
lights  of  16-candle  power  each — more  than 
are  ordinarily  needed  at  one  time  in  any 
farmer’s  house. 

And  there  is  no  danger  connected  with 
these  motors  in  themselves.  I The  fuel  is 
ordinary  stove  gasoline,  which  only  becomes 
dangerous  when  used  in  an  enclosed  room 
where  there  is  an  open  light  flame.  It  is 
never  necessary  to  use  a flame  about  a Har- 
vester Company’s  motor,  as  ignition  is  pro- 
duced by  an  electric  spark.  The  gasoline 
supply  should  be  stored  in  a tank  out  of 
doors,  in  which  case  every  element  of  dan- 
ger is  removed.  In  use  the  motor  emits  no 
smoke,  scatters  no  sparks.  The  technical 
knowledge  required  to  operate  the  motor 
can  be  very  quickly  acquired  by  any  man  or 
intelligent  boy.  In  case  of  breakage,  any 
part  can  be  promptly  supplied  by  the  near- 
est dealer.  In  construction  the  motor  is 
simplicity  itself. 


We  were  all  much  interested  last 
fall  in  securing  an  extension  of  the 
tariff  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  which  would  per- 
mit American  apples  to  enter  the  lat- 
ter country  at  the  minimum  rate.  This 
effort  has  borne  fruit,  for  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  old  rate  will  con- 
tinue. Wish  we  had  some  apples  to 
send  to  our  German  friends  this  year. 


SAVE  THE  TREES 

by  Spraying  at  the  PROPER  Time 

The  Fairbanks- Morse  Outfit 


IS  ARRANGED  TO  SUPPLY  4 LEADS  OF 
HOSE  AT  ONE  TIME  AND  WILL  WORK 
AGAINST  A PRESSURE  OF  140  POUNDS. 


COMPLETE  OUTFIT  WITH  SPRAY  SO- 
LUTION CAN  BE  MOUNTED  ON  A 
WAGON.  ENGINE  CAN  BE  USED  FOR 
MANY  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  & Company 

Kansu  City,  Me.  St.  Louii,  Mo.  Omaha,  Note.  Chicago,  HL 


Puzzle  Your 

1)  over  this,  and  help  win 

±J  X d 1 1 L $50.00  in  prizes 

The  puzzle  is  to  place  the  numbers,  1,  2, 

3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8 and  9,  in  such  a position  in  each 
block  that,  when  any  tier  of  three  adjacent 
blocks  be  added,  the  sum  will  be  16;  that  is, 
the  figures  must  be  so  arranged  that,  when 
any  three  adjacent  blocks  (whatsoever)  be 
added,  the  sum  will  always  be  just  16. 

Now,  to  get  you  nicely  started,  we  have 
already  placed  lour  figures  (numbers  9,  6,  1 
and  8)  In  the  blocks  above,  leaving  only  five 
figures  more  for  you  to  arrange. 

This  is  the  Great  Mystic  Number  Puzzle 
which  was  first  discovered  by  the  erudite 
mathematicians. 

If  you  have  any  trouble  in  arranging  the  figures,  ask  your  friends 
to  help  you,  for  there  is  a big  Fifty-Dollar  prize  distribution  awaiting  ail 
who  will  send  in  the  correct,  or  nearest  correct,  as  well  as  the  cleverest 
solutions  to  this  Great  Mystic  Number  Contest.  Here  is  the  big  list  of 
prizes  themselves,  which  will  be  promptly  and  fairly  distributed  Septem- 
ber 1,  1907,  when  the  judges  will  be  instructed  to  divide  equally  all  prizes, 
should  any  of  the  contestants,  through  any  chance,  "tie.” 

The  first  prize  will  be  just  $25.00  in  cash;  the  second  prize,  $10.00  in 
cash;  the  third  prize,  $5.00  in  cash;  the  next  five  prizes,  $1.00  each;  the 
next  ten.  50  cents  each. 


IN  ADDITION 


To  all  who  insert  enough  numbers  to  make  two 
or  more  series  of  adjacent  blocks  totaling  16 
each,  we  will  forward  an  exquisitely  bound,  big  112-page  collection  of  the 
most  delightful  Summer  reading  obtainable — fiction  of  scintillating  bril- 
liancy— fascinating  stories  of  romance,  love  and  daring  adventure.  This 
magnificent  prize  collection  alone,  if  you  tried  to  produce  it  yourself, 
would  run  away  up  in  the  dollars  in  value.  But  remember,  this  will  be 
sent  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  and  entirely  in  addition  to  the  $60.00  in  cash 
prizes,  if  you  can  arrange  the  numbers  so  as  to  secure  only  two  adjacent 
tiers  which  can  be  added  so  as  to  make  15  each. 


There  are  no  requirements  to  enter  this  contest,  and  you  are  posi- 
tively instructed  to  forward  no  money  with  your  answer. 

We  are  conducting  this  big  prize  distribution  for  our  great,  new,  na- 
tional monthly,  which  has  appropriated  all  these  generous  prizes  so  that 
you  may  participate  in  them  absolutely  free  of  charge.  Therefore,  send 
In  your  solution  today— now — and  insure  yourself  your  share  of  this  big 
prize  distribution.  Address 


Mystic  Number  Puzzle 


761  Columbus  Circle 


New  York  City 


Monthly  Pace 
Twenty-Four 
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STRENGTH  OF 

PageFence 


Stock  or  runaway  teams 
may  run  into  a Page 
Fence— or  trees  may  full 
across  and  crush  it— but 
when  the  pressure  is 
gone  the  fence  will 
spring  back  to  its  place 
uninjured,  because  the 
horizontal  bars  in  Page 
Fence  are  made  of  Steel 
Spring  wire,  coiled  un- 
der high  tension  — give 
and  take  up  just  like  a 
spring.  Our  interesting 
catalog  tells  more  fea- 
tures about  Page  Fence. 
Write  for  it. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 

Box  3217,  Adrian,  Blicta. 


CHEAPER 


This  is  the  time  of  year  to  get  your  seed 


potatoes^  You  can  buy  them  cheaper  than 


the  spring,  they  will  ship  better,  and 
you  will  have  them  on  hand  when  you 
want  them  in  the  spring. 


SEED 


Write  for  special  fall  price-list  of  seed 
potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of  seeds. 

HENRY  FIELD  SEED  CO., 

Box  15  . Shenandoah,  Iowa 


NO  LICE 


WITH  LAMBERT’S 

Old  Reliable,  Kill-Em-Quick  lice 
Exterminator, “Death  to  Lice” 
Sold  everywhere.  Everybody 
knows  Lambert’s.  Saves  young 
Chicks,  makes  hens  happy— Sam- 
_ lelOc.  100  oz.  $1.  Book  free.  Get  it. 
0.  K Stock  Food  Co.,  634  Monon  Bldg.,  Chicago 


quote  prices. 


J.  A.  SCHROER  6 CO.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 


PECAN  TREES 

Rearing,  Budded  and  Grafted.  Gold 
Medal,  St.  Louis  1004.  Write  for  8d 
edition  of  “Iho  Pecan  Tree,  How 
Plant.  Grow  and  Buy  It.''  also  for 
THEG.  M.  BACON  PECAN  I pricelist 
CO..  Inc.,  DEWITT,  G A.  | * 


ed  ■■ 
an  I 
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POTATOES 


SORE  SHOULDERS 

I would  like  very  much  to  personally  meet  every 
reader  of  this  paper  who  owns  any  horses  that  have 
sore  shoulders  and  toll  him  about  Security  Gall 
Salve.  This  is  impossible  so  1 am  going  to  tell  you 
through  the  paper. 

You  and  I both  know  that  horses  working  with 
sore  shoulders  are  in  pain,  and  that  they  can’t  do 
as  much  work  without  running  down  as  when  they 
are  free  from  pain.  I also  know  perfectly  well  that 
Security  Gall  Salve  will  cure  these  shoulders,  but 
you  do  not  know'it.  If  you  did  ywu  would  buy  a box 
of  your  dealer  at  once  and  cure  them  up.  for  you 
have  no  doubt  often  wished  that  you  knew  of  some- 
thing you  could  rely  on.  You  can  rely  absolutely  on 
Security  Gall  Salve,  It  will  do  its  work  every  time, 
or  if  you  prefer  to  try  it  first  I will  mail  you  a 
sample  can  froe.  Just  write  for  it— it  will  goto  you 
on  first  mail. 

Also  I want  to  tell  you  that  Security  Antiseptic 
Healer  is  as  good  for  barb  wire  cuts  as  Security 
Gall  Salvo  is  for  harness  galls.  Dealers  carry  them 
in  25c,  50c  and  $1.00  sizes.  Use  them  for  your  needs; 
I guarantee  you  perfect  satisfaction. 

Frank  B.  Dennie,  President. 

SECURITY  REMEDY  CO.  Minneapolis,  Minn> 


AY  BE  IT’S 

Are  vour  chickens  at  a ■ ■ mm 

stand-still?  ■ I ^ p 

May  be  lice  and  mites 
are  the  cause. 

LEE’S  LICE  KILLER  sprayed  or  painted 
on  the  roosts,  nests,  etc.,  will  kill  every  I 
louse,  and  turn  loss  into  profit.  At  | 
dealers,  or  sold  direct.  Write  today. 

Geo.  H.  Lee  Go,,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


tonic  needed  by  every  fowl  in  yo 
^fiock.  Twice  a week  in  the  drinking 
'water  it  cures  and  prevents  cholera,  roup, 
r droids  and  all  bowel  disorders.  Keeps  chicks 
r healthy  and  growing— stops  loss  and  increases  j 
profits. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  direct.  Write  today. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


\ '■"'V  \ ~ \ 

\ \ (\  , f 


“Rankin’,  Royal”  Barred,  White  and  Buff 
Plymouth  Rock,  aud  White  Wyandotte,  are 
Bred  to  Win,  Bred  to  Pay,  Bred  for  Quality 
in  Every  Way.  Hundreds  of  Selected  Speci- 
men, Line  and  Pedigree  Bred  by  My  Trap- 
Neit  System  from  America’s  Greatest  Sire, 
and  Champion,  for  sale  on  Approval  at 
Guaranteed  Honest  Prices. 

Eggs,  J1.60  to  $10.00  per  16,  $7.00  to  $20.00 
per  100.  Seriously  you  can’t  afford  to  place 
an  order  (large  or  small)  before  writing  me. 

H.  P.  RANKIN, 

Box  121  Hartlngton,  Neb. 


BERRY  BOXES 

Cider  Barrels  and  Kegs.  Baskets  of  all 
kinds,  and  all  style,  of  Fruit  Packages. 
Bend  list  of  what  you  want,  and  let  us 


PROCESS  OF  MOULTING. 

With  the  older  fowls  beginning  to 
look  rogged  and  loose,  with  feathers 
becoming  plentiful  in  the  houses  and 
runs,  the  poultry  yard  will  become 
less  attractive  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  The  egg  basket 
will  show  a considerable  falling  off, 
many  of  the  hens  having  ceased  to 
lay.  To  make  poultry  profitable,  the 
birds  should  have  plenty  of  care  and 
attention  bestowed  upon  them,  so  as 
to  get  them  through  the  strain  of 
moulting  as  soon  and  with  as  little 
damage,  as  possible. 

Fowls  that  have  their  liberty  and 
are  well  fed  usually  go  through  this 
period  without  difficulty.  Special 
care  should  he  taken  to  shelter  them 
during  rainy  days.  A thorough  soak- 
ing when  they  are  nearly  bare  of 
feathers  is  apt  to  result  in  an  attack 
of  roup  or  cause  a chill,  the  effects 
of  which  may  last  for  many  months. 
Fowls  that  are  confined  to  small 
runs  should  have  plenty  of  green 
ifood.  Epsom  salts  will  be  found 
beneficial  twice  a week.  Use  just 
enough  to  make  the  drinking  water 
taste  slightly.  A little  flour  of  sul- 
phur mixed  with  the  soft  food  and 
given  on  dry  days,  in  the  proportion 
of  a teaspoonful  to  every  three  fowls 
two  or  three  times  a week  will  help 
the  new  feathers  to  grow.  The  poul- 
try house  should  be  kept  clean, 
otherwise  the  accumulation  of  loose 
feathers  in  the  corners  which  will 
tend  to  increase  the  number  of  in- 
sects and  vermin.  The  moulting  of 
the  fowls  is  usually  from  June  to 
November,  sometimes  extending  well 
into  the  winter.  The  moulting  seas- 
on is  not  the  same  with  all  hens,  nor 
does  a given  hen  begin  at  the  same 
period  every  year.  The  hens  that 
begin  to  moult  early  are  those  that 
finish  their  moulting  early  and  are 
ready  for  laying  before  winter  com- 
mences. Having  completed  their 
growth  of  feathers,  they  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition  for  doing  service, 
but  should  the  process  of  moulting 
extend  into  the  winter  the  hens  that 
have  not  yet  finished  by  November 
will  probably  not  lay  until  spring. 
Consequently  the  matter  of  moulting 
is  one  which  all  who  are  interested 
in  fowls  must  deeply  consider.  The 
moulting  process  requires  three 
months. 

Green  cut  bones  is  fine  for  moult- 
ing hens.  All  hens  not  moulting  by 
November  will  prove  poor  layers  be- 
fore Christmas.  It  is  a well  known 
fact  that  if  a hen  or  pullet  does  not 
begin  to  lay  before  early  in  the 
spring,  but  if  she  starts  to  lay  be- 
fore the  winter  begins,  she  will  con- 
tinue to  lay  for  a long  time.  More 
diseases  are  generally  contracted 
during  the  moulting  period  than  at 
any  other  time.  But  by  the  use  of 
good,  sound,  stimulating  food,  pure 
water,  plenty  of  room  and  clean 
quarters,  one  can  readily  pull  a 
flock  through  with  safety.  The 
heavy  strain  upon  the  constitution  of 
fowls  in  casting  their  feathers  is 
much  greater  than  one  would  sup- 
pose. The  worst  thing  that  can  be 
done  is  to  crowd  too  many  on  one 
roosting  place  in  badly  ventilated 
and  unclean  quarters.  Make  every- 
thing clean  and  use  disinfectants. 
The  best  disinfectant  that  has  ever 
been  tried  is  crude  carbolic  acid  and 
coal  oil — about  one  pint  of  acid  to 
one  gallon  of  kerosene.  Use  this  as 
a spray  for  the  house,  the  floor  and 
the  roosts. 

MRS.  B.  F.  WILCOXON. 

$ 

PURE  lfitEl)  POULTRY. 

It  is  surprising  to  look  over  the 
farms  and  see  how  few  flocks  there 
are  of  large  sized,  productive,  uni- 
formly well  bred  birds.  It  costs  no 
more  to  raise  a nine  pound  pure 
bred  fowl  than  a five  pound  mongrel 
and  the  former  will  lay  more  eggs 
than  the  latter.  The  house  you  build 
for  mongrels  will  do  just  as  well  for 
thoroughbreds;  your  time  spent  car- 
ing for  them  is  worth  more.  The 
average  farmer  who  does  not  believe 
in  thoroughbred  poultry  would  not 
think  of  paying  a fair  price  for  a 
setting  of  eggs,  or  making  an  outlay 
for  a few  nice  cockerels  to  head  his 
flock.  As  a result  the  flock  of  poul- 
try is  a hodge-podge  of  all  types  and 


colors.  There  are  Barred  Rocks 
with  rose  combs  and  feathers  on 
their  legs.  They  are  “just  chickens.” 
How  different  it  is  to  look  upon  a 
flock  of  thoroughbred  fowls.  The 
birds  are  all  the  same  in  size  and 
color.  They  act  the  same.  There  is 
something  in  the  scene  that  gives 
one  a determination  to  take  more 
pains  with  his  own  flock.  Become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
strain  of  your  birds.  Aim  to  make 
them  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 
There  is  always  a demand  for  eggs 
or  fowls  from  a good  breed. 

How  much  more  profitable  it  is  to 
receive  from  $1  to  $1.50  each  for 
surplus  cockerels  than  the  common 
market  price  of  40c  or  60c  each. 
How  much  better  to  sell  eggs  at  one 
to  two  dollars  per  setting  than  to  re- 
ceive 12  to  15  cents  per  dozen  at  the 
stores.  What  is  desired  by  many 
farmers  Is  a strain  of  vigorous  birds 
true  to  their  type  but  not  high  class 
show  specimens.  Every  farmer 
should  have  a sufficient  amount  of 
pride  to  take  the  extra  trouble  to 
maintain  at  least  a moderate  degree 
of  excellence  among  his  fowls.  Well 
bred  birds  are  attractive  anywhere. 
They  will  outweigh  the  mongrels; 
they  have  proved  to  be  better  layers. 

Farmers  may  profitably  purchase 
birds  or  eggs  from  a strain  of  pedi- 
greed laying  fowls.  No  great  amount 
of  money  need  be  expended.  A few 
well  bred  birds  or  a few  settings  of 
eggs  are  all  that  are  necessary. 

MRS.  B.  F.  WILCOXON. 

Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

it 

Successful  Poultry  Keeping. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  examine 
the  great  modern  work,  entitled  ‘‘Suc- 
cessful Poultry  Keeping,”  recently 
completed  by  the  Reliable  Poultry 
Journal  Publishing  Company,  Quincy, 
111.,  and  consider  it  the  most  reliable 
treasise  on  all  branches  of  the  poultry 
industry  that  has  been  published  in 
America.  It  presents  the  mating 
plans,  methods  of  hatching  and  rear- 
ing chicks  and  styles  of  poultry  houses 
and  appliances  used  and  preferred  by 
seventy-three  of  America’s  foremost 
poultry  raisers.  The  information  is 
given  in  the  form  of  answers  to 
thirty-eight  questions  divided  into  six 
symposiums.  The  work  consists  of 
176  pages  (9x12  and  is  profusely  il- 
lustrated, including  one  color  plate. 
The  twelve  chapters  are:  American 

Poultry  Industry,  Value  of  Standard 
Breds,  Starting  in  the  Business,  The 
Poultry  Plant,  Leading  Standard  Va- 
rieties, The  Mature  Fowls,  Incubation 
and  Brooding,  Successful  Chick  Grow- 
ing, Roasters,  Broilers  and  Caposs, 
Market  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Turkeys, 
Ducks  and  Geese,  Prevention  of  Poul- 
try Diseases. 

The  price  of  this  valuable  book  is 
$1.00  postpaid.  Send  your  order  to 
The  Fruit-Grower  and  it  will  be  filled 
promptly. 

-ajifc  4^. 

We  didn’t  know  just  how  short  the 
apple  crop  was  until  the  other  day  a 
huckster  charged  10  cents’ a quart  for 
very  small  summer  apples.  The  only 
concession  he  would  make  was  to  give 
three  quarts  for  a quarter.  Figure 
out  what  a bushel  would  be  worth  at 
this  rate,  and  then  you  will  under- 
stand why  the  grocerymen  lock  their 
apples  up  in  the  safe  when  they  close 
their  stores  for  the  night. 


If  Yon  Understand  Modern  Methods 
and  Farm  INTELLIGENTLY 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
who  Is  Interested  In  farming  or  gar- 
dening, In  the  growing  of  fruit  or 
flowers.  Is  Invited  to  send  for  a free 
copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue  and 
full  Information  In  regard  to  the 
Home  Study  Courses  In  Agriculture, 
Horticulture.  Landscape  Gardening 
and  Flortlculture,  which  we  offer 
under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  and  Prof. 
Craig  of  Cornell  University. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept  72,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Just  the  Thing  for 

WATER  SUPPLY 

No  water  rent,  yet  all  the 
city  conveniences;  pumps 
water  for  Irrigation  or 
any  other  water  supply, 
without  cost.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

J.  M.  KLINE,  Beavertown.Pa. 


Manlove  Automatic  Gate 

Always  in  order. 
Can  be  attached 
to  usual  posts 
and  operated  by 
any  vehicle. 

Best  show  on 
the  road  and  a 
splendid  ad.  for 
live  stock  farm. 
Send  for  book,  "What  Editors  Say"  about 
It.  Send  for  catalogue  with  special  prize 
offer.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue  showing 
how  to  make  cement  posts.  Send  for  a gate. 
MANLOVE  GATE  CO. 

272  E.  Huron  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 

GRADE  HAIR  SWITCHES 

FIRST  QUALITY  HU  RAN  HAIR,  nose  betUr, 
(ordinary  colors)  at  the  following  prices 
by  mall  postpaid: 

2 oz.  20  inches,  $0*  90  I 3 oz.  24  Inches,  $3.25 
2oz.  22  inches,  1.25  3J*  oz.  26  inches,  3.25 
2)4  oz.  22  inches, 1 . 40  i 4 oz.  28  inches,  4. 50 
Gr..ys,  B.onds,  etc.,  X to  )4  more. 

Send  sample  for  estimate. 

Send  sample  of  hair,  we  will  match 
perfectly.  Remit  by  post  office  or 
express  money  Older,  bank  draft  or 
registered  mail.  Money  refunded  if 
desired.  Illustrated  Catal  ogue  of 
Switches.  WIGS.  Bangs,  Pompadours, 

^ Waves,  etc.,  FREE. 

ROBERTS  SPECIALTY  CO., 

1 14  Dearborn  Street.  • ■ CHICAGO. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HAIR  GOODS  HOUSE. 

Our  faultless  fitting  WIGS  and  TOUPEES  have 
been  the  standard  for  many  years. 


Joseph  Steigers,  Runge,  Texas,  says 
he  is  growing  fruit  for  home  use,  200 
miles  from  the  Mexican  boundary. 
The  crop  is  short  down  there  this 
year,  although  most  of  our  fruits  do 
well,  especially  dewberries.  Mr.  Steig- 
ers reports  that  he  has  a peach  tree 
of  the  “honey”  type  which  has  been 
blooming  almost  continually  since  last 
November.  That  is  a good  farming 
country  down  there,  but  fruits  are  not 
extensively  grown. 

ll?  ifr 

Mr.  John  Shank,  Mt.  Sterling,  111., 
recently  sent  us  two  samples  of  a 
seedling  apple,  the  original  tree  of 
which  he  says  has  not  missed  a crop 
in  forty  years.  The  fruit  resembles 
the  Minkler  very  much,  and  seems  to- 
be  a good  keeper.  Mr.  Shank  expects 
to  propagate  and  introduce  the  vari- 
ety. 


AJJSORBINE 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened  Tissues,  Infill  rated 
Parts,  and  any  Puff  or  Swelling, 
Cures  Lameness,  Allays  Pain 

without  laying  the  horse  up.  Does  not 
blister,  stain  or  remove  the  hair.  #2.00  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Ptamphlet  1-C  free. 

ABSORBINR,  JR.,  for  mankind,  $1.C0 
bottle.  Cures  Synovitis,  Weeping  ’Sinew, 
Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele. 
Allays  pain.  Book  free.  Genuine  mf  d.  only  by 

IV.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  34  Monmouth  St.  Boston,  Mass. 
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28  YEARS  OF 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 
SEPARATORS 

This  is  the  record  of  the  DE  LAVAL  machines,  which  is 
of  itself  a mountain  of  strength  beside  which  the  records  of 
all  would-be  attempting  cream  separators  are  but  mole-hills. 

It  means  a feeling  of  confidence  in  the  purchase  of  a 
cream  separator  to  know  that  you  are  putting  your  money 
into  the  machine  which  was  FIRST  and  which  has  LED  in 
every  single  step  of  cream  separator  IMPROVEMENT,  all 
imitating  machines  simply  taking  up  such  old  features  as 
expiring  patents  leave  open  to  them. 

It  means  something  in  putting  your  money  into  a cream 
separator  to  know  that  you  are  not  only  getting  the  machine 
which  will  DAILY  give  you  the  best  results,  but  one  of  which 
there  are  already  many  thousands  an  average  of  TWENTY 
YEARS  in  use,  while  the  average  life,  of  imitating  machines 
is  not  over  five  years  and  most  of  the  so-called  “cheap” 
machines  of  today  are  not  likely  to  last  two  years. 

A De  Laval  catalogue,  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  must 
convince  you  that  De  Laval  machines  are  not  only  the  best, 
but  actualy  the  cheapest. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  ft  Canal  Ira., 
CHICAGO. 

1918  PlLBlRT  8TRECTt 

PHILADELPHIA. 

9 ft  I I Drumm  St., 
GAN  FRANCI8CO. 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  8TREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


12  S Youvillc  8quari, 
MONTREAL. 

78  & 77  York  Strict, 
TORONTO. 

248  McDermot  Avinui, 
WINNIPEG. 


Vapor  Cooled  Gasoline  Engines 

The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  In  the  world.  Absolutely  frost  proof 
and  cannot  freeze. 

Patented  May  IB.  1906 
The  king  of  all  gasoline  engines.  Our 
catalogue  will  tell  you  all  about  them,  also 
our  power  and  sweep  feed  grinders.  Send 
today. 

WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.. 
65  Third  Avenue,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Storage  of  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  of  all  our  common  root 
crops  to  store  successfully  over  win- 
ter. Unless  free  from  disease  anil 
kept  free  from  moisture,  practically 
the  entire  crop  is  likely  to  rot  even 
before  winter. 

The  rots  are  caused  by  well-known 
plant  diseases,  one  of  l lie  most  in- 
jurious of  which  is  the  suit  rot.  This 
disease  usually  gains  entrance  to  the 
potato  through  some  external  injury, 
such  as  a bruise,  broken  skin,  nue  oi 
lurk  cut  anu  the  like.  No  potatoes 
thus  injured  in  the  least  should  ever 
be  stored,  but  should  be  marketed  at 
once  or  used  for  stock.  Any  lotten 
tubers  which  are  found  in  the  storage 
bine  during  the  winter  should  be  re- 
moved and  burned. 

Another  disease  which  causes  large 
losses  in  storage  is  the  black  rot. 
This  disease  attacks  both  the  growing 
sets  and  the  stored  potatoes.  The 
potatoes  may  look  all  right  at  the 
time  of  the  storage  but  still  contain 
the  organism  of  the  disease.  The 
practical  measures  which  should  be 
employed  to  treat  the  disease  and 
prevent  this  rot  in  storage  are  thus 
given  by  E.  M.  Wilcox,  in  a recent 
bulletin  of  the  Alabama  Station: 

(1)  Never  employ  diseased  roots 
to  secure  sets.  1 2 > Destroy,  by  burn- 
ing, all  diseased  roots  and  sets,  and 
do  not  feed  the  diseased  roots  to 
animals  if  the  resulting  manure  is  to 
be  placed  upon  the  field  where  the 
potatoes  are  to  be  grown.  (3)  In 
general,  commercial  fertilizers  are 
preferable  in  sweet-potato  culture  on 
the  aoove  account,  and  particularly 
in  the  beds  employed  for  the  growing 
of  the  sets.  (4)  As  you  select  your 
sets  it  may  be  well  to  lift  the  root 
and  discaid  sets  coming  from  roots 
showing  the  rot.  (5)  Do  not  place 
diseased  potatoes  in  storage,  as  the 
loss  may  be  very  great.  (6)  The 
young  sets,  if  diseased,  may  be 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  (7) 
If  the  disease  has  proven  serious 
during  the  past  year  it  would  be  well 
to  mix  a tablespoonful  of  sulfur  with 
the  soil  about  each  set  as  it  is 
planted.  (8)  Practise  rotation  of 
fields  if  one  field  becomes  too  badly 
infected  with  the  fungus.  (9)  Collect 
and  burn  all  diseased  roots  and 
stems. 

In  order  to  lessen  or  prevent  rot 
the  potatoes  should  be  perfectly  dry 
when  put  in  storage  and  kept  dry 
throughout  the  period  of  storage. 

During  the  sweating  period  just 
after  the  roots  are  stored  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  proper  ventila- 
tion is  provided  and  that  the  tem- 
perature be  kept  at  about  70  degrees 
F.  The  temperature,  in  case  enough 
roofs  are  stored  to  make  the  erec- 
tion of  a regular  storage  house  prof- 
itable, may  best  be  secured  by  means 
of  a small  stove.  Where  the  roots 
are  stored  in  the  usual  dirt-covered 
piles  it  is  important  not  to  let  water 
get  on  them  whenever  they  are 
opened  to  remove  any  potatoes.  The 


fungus  requires  a certain  amount  of 
moisture  for  its  most  rapid  develop- 
ment, and  this  is  too  often  furnished 
by  carelessness  in  opening  these  piles. 

The  rots  are  caused  by  well-known 
plant  diseases,  one  of  Ihe  most  in- 
jurious of  which  is  the  soft  rot.  This 
disease  usually  gains  entrance  to  the 
first  week,  giving  plenty  of  ventilation 
lo  carry  off  the  moisture.  After  this 
the  temperature  of  the  storage  room 
may  be  maintained  at  from  50  to  65 
degrees  F. 

If  this  process  is  not  convenient  a 
good  method  is  to  give  all  the  ven- 
tilation possible,  so  the  potatoes  can 
dry  very  rapidly  for  about  two  weeks. 
It  is  necessary  to  guard  the  ventila- 
tion and  permit  only  dry  air  to  enter, 
as  moist  air  will  deposit  Us  moisture 
on  the  cool  potatoes  and  this  will  pro- 
duce the  test  possible  condition  for 
the  potatoes  to  begin  rotting. 

The  storage  room  must  be  dry,  and 
very  few  cellars  meet  this  require- 
ment. The  ventilation  should  be  just 
sufficient  to  keep  the  air  pure  and 
the  potatoes  dry.  The  condition  of 
temperature  should  be  provided  for  in 
the  construction  and  location  of  the 
building.  Small  quantities  of  potatoe:} 
can  be  kept  by  storing  them  in  dry 
sand  or  road  dust  and  keeping  them 
at  the  proper  temperature.  The  old- 
time  practice  of  piling  the  potatoes  on 
the  ground  and  covering  them  with 
sraw  and  litter  and  then  with  soil 
is  too  often  a failure  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

at  it  it 

Wants  to  Know  About  Burbank’s 

New  Plums. 

A correspondent  of  The  Fruit-Grow- 
er who  is  interested  in  plum  culture 
wants  to  hear  from  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  tried  some  of  the 
newer  sorts  introduced  or  originated 
by  Luther  Burbank,  such  as  the  Com- 
bination, Maynard  and  others.  These 
plums  have  been  highly  recommended 
by  Mr.  Burbank,  and  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  know  how  they  show  up  after 
having  been  tested  over  a wide  range 
of  territory. 

% ¥ 

A man  at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  al- 
ready contracted  25,000  barrels  of 
Albemarle  Pippin  apples  for  export. 
It  is  said  the  contract  price  is  almosi 
a record-breaker.  Albemarle  Pippins 
are  the  favorite  apples  of  England. 

•Sj£ 

SOUTHWEST’S  GREAT 

MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 


Jones  Brothers  Mercantile  Company,  Suc- 
ceeding: Kemper-Paxton,  Will  Enlarge  to 
a Mammoth  Catalog:  Institution. 


The  readers  of  this  paper  have  always 
known  the  Kemper-Paxton  Mercantile  Com- 
pany of  Kansas  City  favorably.  It  is 
doubtful  if  in  all  the  vears  that  they  have 
been  advertising  in  this  publication  once  a 
complaint  has  been  received  by  the  editor 
that  Kemper-Paxton  did  not  keep  their 
word,  or  ship  goods  as  promised,  or  give  the 
values  their  catalog  indicated. 

With  a business  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  Southwest,  and  dealing  in  practically 
every  item  used  bv  man  and  womankind, 
such  a record  is  marvelous. 

With  this  taken  into  consideration,  and 
knowing  that  Jones  Brothers  have  in  a 


decade  built  up  in  Kanas  City  a department 
store  that  leads  all  others  in  sales  by  a 
wide  margin,  and  knowing  that  Jones  Broth- 
ers are  credited  with  being  as  aggressive 
merchants  as  there  are  in  the  United  States, 
with  integrity  and  bargain  values  their 
watchword,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  they 
will  build  up  in  the  name  of  the  Jones 
Brothers  Mercantile  Company  an  enormous 
business  with  Kansas  City  as  its  headquar- 
ters. Their  buying  capacity  of  millions  of 
dollars  a year,  enabling  them  to  control 
several  factories  in  various  lines  of  mer- 
chandise, besides  being  located  in  Kansas 
City,  the  gateway  of  the  Southwest,  gives 
them  an  advantage  over  absolutely  any 
other  mail  order  house  in  the  country. 

Several  important  additions  have  been 
made  in  warehouse  accommodations:  new 

departments  will  be  added,  quicker  shipping 
facilities  will  be  secured,  and  the  entire 
business  will  be  conducted  on  a scale  that 
will  bring  mail  orders  to  Kansas  City  as 
never  before. 

Readers  of  this  paper  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  for  a postal  card  they  can 
secure  from  the  Jones  Brothers  Mercantile 


Company  an  enormous  general  catalog  ab- 
solutely free  of  c ost.  There  are  special 
catalogs  relating  to  sewing  machines,  stoves, 
harness,  paints,  building  material,  clothing, 
ladies’  apparel,  millinery,  farm  implements, 
groceries,  and  all  kinds  of  dry  goods,  so 
that  such  complete  information  can  be  se- 
cured as  to  enable  everyone  to  buy  any  arti- 
cle the  mind  can  think  of  at  the  bargain 
prices  for  which  Jones  Brothers  Mercantile 
Company  is  rapidly  becoming  famous. 

A very  important  feature  of  the  Jones 
rBothers  Mercantile  Company’s  plan  Is  a 
series  of  premium  offers  by  which  a pur- 
chase of  anything  secures  a coupon  redeem- 
able in  big  value  premiums.  This  premium 
plan  is  in  the  nature  of  a division  of  profits, 
and  is  simply  part  of  their  principles  of  giv- 
ing every  customer  the  biggest  bargain 
that  money  will  permit,  but  rewarding  par- 
ticularly those  customers  whose  total  pur- 
chases amount  to  a certain  figure. 

Readers  of  this  paper  will  do  well  to 
write  Jones  Brothers  Mercantile  Company 
mentioning  this  publication,  and  we  can 
then  assure  every  reader  the  most  courteous 
treatment  and  prompt  attention. 


A RIFLE  FOR  THE  BOYS 


At  this  time  the  subscription  list  of  The  Fruit-Grower  is  being  in- 
creased very  rapidly,  but  practically  all  the  new  subscriptions  are  sent  in 
by  the  men  folks.  Now,  I know  the  boys  can  get  some  subscribers  for 
The  Fruit-Grower,  and  I want  them  to  write  me  for  a special  proposi- 
tion, telling  how  they  can  get  a splendid  rifle  absolutely  free. 

This  rifle  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  not  a toy, 
but  a real  gun,  of  22-calibre,  with  rifled  barrel,  true  sights,  safety  cock; 
It  is  well  made  and  presents  a handsome  appearance,  and  what  Is  more 
Important,  It  shoots  true. 


This  is  just  the  gun  for  shooting  at  a target,  killing  rats,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  etc. — in  fact,  it  is  just  the  kind  of  gun  every  boy  wants  to  own. 

I have  a plan  for  every  boy  belonging  to  The  Fruit-Grower  Family 
to  get  one  of  these  fine  rifles  absolutely  free,  and  want  the  boys  to  write 
me  about  it.  The  plan  is  so  easy  that  you  can  earn  the  gun  in  a few 
hours.  Write  me  today,  and  I will  tell  you  just  how  to  do  it,  and  the 
gun  will  'be  yours  almost  before  you  know  it.  Address 

Editor  The  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
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The  Source  of  the  Raw  Material  of  Monev 

From  Whence  Cometh  the  Standard  of  All  Values. 


WHEEL  WHICH  DEVELOPS  POWER  USED  FOR  OPERATING  THE  DOU- 
BLE EAGLE  COMPANY’S  TRIAL  PLANT. 


Gold — that  most  fascinat- 
ing of  all  substances,  with 
its  subtle  glow,  since  time 
almost  immemorial,  has 
drawn  mankind  from  the 
comforts  of  civilization  out 
into  the  wilds  of  all 
climes,  into  the  mountains 
and  the  barren  wastes  of 
all  countries,  and  into 
seemingly  the  most  iqae- 
cessible  of  regions.  Its 
charm  has  lent  courage 
when  hope  despaired,  and 
as  a reward  borne  of  for- 
titude, its  value  has 
brought  to  its  seekers 
princely  fortunes.  The  past 
few  years  have  witnessed 
a marvelous  change.  Prog- 
ress and  achievement  have 
gone  hand  in  hand  alike 
into  the  harvest  field  and 
the  factory;  they  have 
built  our  great  cities  and 
have  given  birth  to  our 
priceless  commerce.  They 
have  created  our  great  rail- 
ways, in  fact  the  parentage 
of  our  unbounded  re- 
sources may  be  traced  to 
the  masterful  application 
of  invention  and  ambition. 

While  all  these  things 
have  transpired  under  trie 
eyes  of  millions,  a few 
thousand  people  have  for- 
tunately watched  the  prog- 
ress made  by  the  most  im- 
portant pursuit  of  all — WATER 

mining.  Old-fashioned  ways 
have  disappeared  one  by 
one.  Failures  decreased  gradually  un- 
til today,  owing  to  the  small  percentage  of 
loss,  mining  in  general  has  gained  a place 
far  above  any  other  industry  in  the  confi- 
dences of  those  who  are  in  position  to  know. 

In  modern  mining  the  character  of  the 
ore  and  the  continuitv  of  the  veins  is  de- 


prove  immensely  profitable,  when  treated 
with  either  the  amalgamation  or  the  cyan- 
ide process,  or  both.  The  true  fissure  veins 
that  provide  this  character  of  ore  reach  to 
the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  and  are  mined 
to  depths  determined  only  by  the  ability  of 
man  to  provide  means  of  operating. 


the  directorate  of  the  company  and  a thor- 
ough insight  into  its  affairs  will  convince 
anyone  of  the  stability  and  worthiness  of  the 
Double  Eagle  Company’s  Stock  offering.  The 
company  is  as  certain  of  great  success  as 
any  enterprise  possibly  can  be;  for  to 
achieve  success  the  company  has  only  to  do 


PROPOSED  CYANIDE  PLANT  AND  MILLOF  DOUBLE  EAGLE  GOLD  MINING  CO.  AS  IT  WILL  APPEAR  WHEN  COMPLETED. 


termined  by  extensive  underground  develop- 
ment. and  thereby  the  path  to  be  followed 
is  clearly  outlined.  A mill  is  built,  fitting 
into  the  proposition  accurately  and  from  the 
day  it  commences  operating  until  it  is  worn 
out,  certain  profits  accumulate  hourly, 
which  have  previously  been  calculated  so 
accurately  by  the  mining  engineer  as  to 
seem  nothing  less  than  the  figures  of  a 
miraculous  prophecy. 

Low-grade  ores  of  Colorado  which  have 
values  of  from  $5.00  to  $75.00  per  ton  some- 
times in  gold  and  silver  alone,  and  in  other 
instances  including  lead,  zinc  and  copper, 


Such  propositions  are  devoid  of  all  the 
speculative  characteristics  attending  pros- 
pect mining,  or  even  the  mining  of  high- 
grade  ores,  which  class  usually  suffers  the 
disadvantage  of  “pockety”  formations.  In 
fact  low-grade  mining  has  a “hard  pan” 
valuation  from  the  start  and  its  success  de- 
pends almost  entirely  upon  the  manage- 
ment. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to 
the  advertisement  appearing  in  this  maga- 
zine, which  describes  the  operations  and  the 
present  accomplishments  of  the  Double 
Eagle  Gold  Mining  Co.  An  investigation  of 


as  other  companies  have  done  around  them. 

Prominent  among  the  great  mines  in  the 
same  district  and  surrounding  the  Double 
Eagle  properties  are  the  Smuggler  UnioYn, 
Liberty  Bell,  Nellie.  Tomboy,  Black  Bear, 
Pandora  Mines,  and  Camp  Bird  Mining  Co., 
etc.,  all  of  which  have  proven  immense  suc- 
cesses and  unlimited  earnings  unquestion- 
ably await  the  fulfillment  of  the  Double 
Eagle  Gold  Mining  Co.’s  plans. 

Let  the  reader  investigate  the  directorate. 
He  will  find  that  the  men  at  the  head  of 
the  Double  Eagle  know  not  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “fail.” 


Fertilizer  for  Wheat. 

In  some  parts  of  the  East  farmers  are 
giving  up  wheat  growing.  Many  of  them 
think  it  is  useless  to  try  and  compete  with 
the  newer  and  richer  soils  of  the  West. 
Many  argue  that  wheat  growing  is  profit- 
able only  on  new  and  rich  soil.  Mr.  C.  R. 
McKenzie,  of  Westfield.  New  Brunswick, 
undertook  to  see  If  by  the  use  of  chemical 
fertilizers  on  poor  soil  he  could  not  com- 
pete with  Western  grain  fields. 

He  selected  a piece  of  dark  loam, 
slightly  gravelly  soil  which  had  had  no 
fertilizer  for  ten  years.  It  had  been  in 
gross,  and  farmers  can  readily  understand 
its  poor  condition  for  grain.  In  order  to 
test  the  soil.  Mr.  McKenzie  used  nothing 
on  one  part  of  the  field.  In  another  part 
he  used  Thomas  Phosphate  to  supply  phos- 
phoric acid  and  nitrate  of  soda  to  supply 
nitrogen.  On  another  part  he  used  the 
phosphate  and  the  nitrate  and  in  addition 
muriate  of  potash.  The  object  of  this  was 
to  see  which  element  was  the  key  to  a 
wheat  crop  on  that  soil. 

Potash  gave  the  yield.  The  answer  was 
clear,  as  the  following  figures  show: 

Yield  of  Increase 


Plot  grain  over  no 

per  acre  fertilizer 


1 No  Fertilizer  .... 

10  bu. 

« ( 600  lbs.  Thomas  Phosphate  { 
( 180  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda  } 

25  bu. 

10  bu 

( 600  lbs.  Thomas  Phosphate  | 
3 a 180  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda  > 

1 120  lbs.  Muriate  of  Patash  • 

40  bu. 

30  bu. 

The  natural  soil  pave 

only  10 

bushels. 

The  phosphate  and  the  nitrate  brought  the 
yield  to  25  bushels,  but  when  the  potash 
was  added  there  was  an  increased  yield 
of  16  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  evident  that 
this  increase  was  directly  due  to  the  potash, 
and  when  we  compared  the  cost  of  the 
potash  with  the  price  received  for  16  bush- 
els of  wheat  we  see  that  few  other  farm  in- 
vestments could  have  paid  so  well.  Con- 
sider the  price  of  wheat  and  straw  on  an 


eastern  farm  and  it  is  plain  that  no  west- 
ern wheat  field  can  compare  acre  for  acre 
with  such  a vield  as  40  bushels.  The  main 
reason  why  some  eastern  farmers  say  that 
wheat  will  not  pay  is  because  they  use  the 
wrong  kind  of  fertilizer.  They  use  a smell 
of  nitrogen,  a peck  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
a pinch  of  potash.  No  wonder  their  yield 
is  poor,  Mr.  McKenzie’s  experiment  shows 
why.  The  wheat  crop  demands  potash.  If 
the  soil  will  not  supply  it  the  fertilizer 
must  do  so. 


A Roofing  That  Needs  No  Paint. 

Until  within  a few  years  every  kind  of 
roofing  has  been  of  a nature  that  it  had 
to  be  painted  just  as  regularly  as  the 
wooden  side  walls  of  a house  or  barn, 
in  fact,  painting  was  required  much  of- 
tener  than  on  the  side  walls  because  of 
the  greater  exposure  of  the  roofs. 

The  necessity  for  frequent  painting  has 
been  the  greatest  objection  to  these  roof- 
ings. and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  manu- 
facturers have  realized  this  fact  and 
that  the  mineral  surface  is  coming  rapid- 
ly into  vogue.  The  mineral  surface  such 
as  is  used  on  Amatite  advertised  else- 
where in  our  columns  makes  painting  or 
coating  of  any  kind  entirely  unnecessary, 
and  in  fact,  impossible. 

When  an  Amatite  roofing  is  laid,  it 
needs  no  further  attention  *for  many 
years. 

Anv  reader  of  this  paper  can  obtain  a 
Free  Sample,  showing  the  mineral  sur- 
face. by  writing  to  the  manufacturers 
at  their  nearest  office.  Address  the  Bar- 
rett Manufacturing  Company,  New  York. 
Chicago.  Cleveland.  Allegheny.  Kansas  CV.t-. 
St.  Louis.  Minneapolis.  Philadelphia.  Xc„ 
Orleans,  Cincinnati. 


Rig  Stumps  Dislodged  with  Little  Machine. 

You  can  tie  a horse  to  a staunch  h tch- 
lng  post  and  if  the  strap  holds  he  can  pull 
all  he  wants  but  can’t  get  away. 


But  hitch  him  to  a comparatively  small 
machine,  called  a stump  puller,  and  he  can 
walk  off  without  much  exertion  and  drag 
a mammoth  tree  stump,  roots  and  all,  clear 
out  of  the  earth,  though  it  may  have  been 
imbedded  four  feet  under  ground. 

The  originator  of  these  stump  pullers, 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  the  W.  Smith  Grubber 
Co.,  of  La  Crosse.  Wis..  says  he’s  been 
■manufacturing  the  Smith  Stump  Puller 
since  1861.  and  the  size  of  the  Company’s 
plant  is  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  this 
product. 

The  machines  are  sent  on  free  trial,  and 
invariably  stay  where  they  are  sent. 

When  asked  how  he  found  new  cus- 
tomers Mr.  Smith  said : “Oh.  we  advertise 
a great  deal  and  send  any  farmer  who  cares 
to  write  us  a big  free  book  on  stump  pull- 
ing and  stump  pullers,  and  tell  them  about 
our  free  trial  offer  Users  tell  others  about 
them,  too.”  etc.,  etc. 

“To  please  people  these  days  and  do  a 
good  business,  all  you  have  to  do  is  make 
a bang-up  good  machine  and  let  ’em  try 
it  free.  Honest  goods — big  trade.  That’s 
all.” 


PEONIES  BY  THE  THOUSANDS. 

In  this  issue  appears  the  very  attractive 
advertisement  of  C.  & M.  Wild.  Sarcoxie. 
Mo.,  who  make  a specialty  of  growing 
peonies.  These  gentlemen  not  only  grow 
the  plants  to  sell,  but  they  are  extensive 
growers  of  peony  blooms  for  the  city  trade, 
and  therefore  are  in  position  to  give  the 
best  advice  as  to  varieties,  etc.  Everyone 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  newer  varieties 
of  peonies  are  loud  in  their  praise,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  the  peony  is  now  have  a boom. 

The  Fruit-Grower  recently  printed  a neat 
peony  catalogue  for  C.  & M.  Wild,  and  a 
copy  will  be  sent  free  to  those  who  write  to 
these  gentlemen  at  Sarcoxie.  Mo.  It  gives 
some  valuable  suggestions  to  those  contem- 
plating planting  peonies,  and  lists  all  the 
varieties  which  have  been  proven  to  be  the 
best  Send  to  C.  & M Wild.  Sarcoxie.  Mo., 
today  for  a copy  of  this  catalogue. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cure 


The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  A LI.  CAUTERY 
O K FI  K I NG.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranred  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  *1  .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  L A WRKNC E-WILLI  AMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


NEWTON’S  Heave  and  Cough  Cum 

A VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

14yearssale.  Oneto  two  cans 
will  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
•“  can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

The. New  ton  Kerned  jCo.,  Toledo,  0. 


RURAL  BOOKS 

Send  for  description  of  book  for 
farmers,  gardeners,  florists,  archi- 
tects, stoekralsers,  fruit-growers,  ar- 
tisans, housekeepers  and  sportsmen. 
Bent  free.  Address 

The  Stuu  Fanner  Oo„  Topeka,  lu. 


Tomato  Culture 

By  Will  W.  Tracy 

The  author  has  rounded  up  in  this  book 
the  most  complete  account  of  tomato  culture 
in  all  its  phases  that  has  ever  been  gotten 
together.  It  is  no  second-hand  work  of 
reference,  but  a complete  story  of  the  prac- 
tical experiences  of  the  best  posted  expert 
on  tomatoes  in  the  world.  No  gardener  or  ' 
farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  the  book. 
Whether  grown  for  home  use  or  commer- 
cial purposes,  the  reader  has  here  sugges- 
tions and  information  nowhere  else  avail- 
able. Illustrated.  150  pages.  5x7  inches. 
Cloth,  $0.50. 

THE  FRUIT  GROWER 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Celery  Culture 

By  W.  R.  Beattie 

A practical  guide  for  beginners  and  a 
standard  reference  of  great  interest  to  per- 
sons already  engaged  in  celery  growing.  It 
contains  many  illustrations  giving  a clear 
conception  of  the  practical  side  of  celery 
culture.  The  work  is  complete  in  every 
detail,  from  sowing  a few  seeds  in  a win- 
dow-box in  the  house  for  early  plants,  to 
the  handling  and  marketing  of  celery  in 
carload  lots.  Fully  illustrated.  150  pages. 
5x7  inches.  Cloth.  $0.50. 

THE  FRUIT  GROWER 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Bean  Culture 

By  Glenn  C.  Sevey,  B.  S. 

A practical  treatise  on  the  production 
and  marketing  of  beans.  It  includes  the 
manner  of  growth,  soils  and  fertilizers 
adapted,  best  varieties,  seed  selection  and 
breeding,  planting,  harvesting,  insects  and 
fungous  pests,  composition  and  feeding 
value:  with  a special  chapter  on  markets 
by  Albert  W.  Fulton.  A practical  book  for 
the  grower  and  student  alike.  Illustrated. 
144  pages.  5x7  inches.  Cloth,  $0.50. 

THE  FRUIT  GROWER 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

And  Individual  Skipper,  of 

Fruits,  Vegetables 

and  General  Produce.  Make  Money 
thle  year  by  ahlpplng 

COYNE  BROS.,  1M  S.  Water  St. 
CAR  LOT  HOUSE  Chicago,  HI. 


Sandusky  & Co. 

WliolaMl,  Dealers  Id 

FRUITS,  PRODrCK,  Brim.  EGG«. 
STKAWBKRRIKfi  AND  ORATES, 

IN’  CAR  LOTS. 

We  handle  Berry  Boxes,  Grape  Baskets. 
Egg  Case  Material,  all  kind  of  vegetables 

Hi  South  3rd  and  111  Market  It 
ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


niTCilTC  and  TRADE  MARKS  obtained, 

rfl  I till  I N defended  and  prosecuted  by 
■ m 1 1 ss  Alexander  & Dowell.  Patent  Law- 

yers. Established  1S57.)  “C.”  607  7th  St.,  N.  W., 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Book  of  Information  tent  FREE. 


12941! 


Hidden  Xsme,  Frieoduhip,  BITk  Frlnpe, 

Envelope  and  all  other  kinds  of  CARDS 

- - and  Premium  Articles.  Sample  Album 

I of  Finest  Cards  and  Bictrest  Premium  list,  .11  for  a 
•tamp.  OHIO  CAHD  COMPANY,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 


“The  Fruit-Grower  is  easily  the  best 
paper  of  its  class  in  the  United  Spates; 
I think  I read  every  page  with  about 
equal  interest.” — Charles  H.  Pierce, 
Ashland,  Ore. 


The  Famous  Smuggler  Union,  Liberty  Bell,  Tom  Boy,  Nellie,  Camp  Bird  I 
Black  Bear  and  Pandora  Mines,  etc.,  produced  in  1906 

$5,000,000.  00  in  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Lead  and 

The  above  rich  properties  completely  surround  the  great 

DOUBLE  EAGLE 

Group  of  Mines,  which  group  forms  the  key  to  the  Rich  Bridal  Veil  Basin  of  Colorado,  in  San  Miguel  County,  and  San  Miguel 

County  alone  in  1905  produced  more  gold  and  silver  than  the  entire  state  of  Nevada. 

San  Miguel  is  the  second  largest  producing  county  in  the  world’s  richest  mineral  state— Colorado. 

Read  the  Following  Very  Carefully — It  is  Important — it  is  Imperative 


Absolute  Protection  Provided 

GUARANTEED  CERTIFICATE. 

THE  DOUBLE  EAGLE  GOLD  MINING  CO.  herewith  agrees 
to  refund  to  any  stockholder,  at  any  time  within  one  year  from 
date  of  purchase,  upon  sixty  days  notice,  duly  given,  the  amounti 
invested  by  said  stockholder  in  said  Company’s  stocks,  and  tc|| 
pay  said  stockholder  8 per  cent  over  and  above  said  amount 
invested  by  said  stockholder,  provided  that,  if,  upon  investiga- 
tion, said  stockholder  finds  that  this  Company  has  made  anyi 
misrepresentations.  1 

And,  provided  further,  that  said  stocks  have  been  purchased 
from  the  Company’s  regularly  authorized  Fiscal  Agent.  This 
offer  is  made  to  the  original  purchaser  only. 

THE  DOUBLE  EAGLE  GOLD  MINING  CO. 

F.  C.  VINCENT,  Fiscal  Agent. 


This  protects  your  investment  absolutely  and  the  continued 
and  positive  advance  in  the  price  of  the  stock  of  this  Com- 
pany, which  is  bound  to  go  upwards  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
makes  this  possible,  and  guarantees  in  itself  the  fulfillment  of 
the  foregoing  agreement.  This  guarantee  is  backed  by  over 
$200,000  assets,  and  it  is  backed  by  the  honor  and  integrity 
of  the  Directorate — the  greatest  asset  of  all. 


The  Proof  of  the  Pudding  Is  In  the  Eating — The  Following  Af 
fords  Positive  Proof  of  Double  Eagle  Ore  Values. 


SMELTER  RETURNS  ON  DOUBLE  EAGLE  ORE  SHOW 
$70  PER  TON. 

Smelter  returns  are  the  only  absolutely  reliable  and  un- 
questionable proof  of  a mine’s  productiveness,  reliability  and 
stability.  A mining  company  that  can  not  show  smelter  re- 
turns is  still  a prospect.  You  can  purchase  stock  in  a fully 
developed  and  equipped  mining  property  at  the  low  rate  of  20 
cents  per  share.  Assays  from  $44.20  to  $8,261  per  ton  and  over 
$3,000,000  worth  of  ore  blocked  out  and  lying  on  the  ore 
dumps.  The  famous  surrounding  mines  all  have  paid  millions 
of  dollars  per  year  to  their  stockholders  and  none  have  stock 
for  sale.  The  Double  Eagle  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any 
of  the  aforesaid  properties. 


WHAT  WE  WILL  DO  THAT  YOU  MAY  KNOW  THE  TRUTH, 
AND  WHAT  YOU  SHOULD  DO  TODAY. 

First.  Send  to  day  for  full  information,  asking  such  questions 
as  may  occur  to  you. 

Second.  Investigate  the  Directorate  and  thereby  convince 
yourself  regarding  the  ability  and  reputations  of  the  men  you 
are  dealing  with. 

Third.  Write  fully  the  amount  of  stock  you  will  buy.  pro- 
vided you  can  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  Double  Eagle  Shares. 

Fourth.  The  Fiscal  Agent  will  then  make  a proposition 
whereby  part,  or  all,  of  your  expenses  from  your  home  to 
the  mines  and  return  will  be  paid,  or  those  of  your  repre- 
sentative. 

Fifth.  If  upon  visiting  the  properties  you  can  show  a single 
misrepresentation,  or  if  you  do  not  find  everything  exactly  as 
we  represent  it,  your  subscription  will  be  cancelled. 

Sixth.  If  you  find  the  proposition  as  represented,  you  can 
not  afford  to  pass  up  this  opportunity,  but,  better  still,  you 
will  find  the  Double  Eagle  better  in  every  particular  than  we 
say  it  is. 

Finally.  Investigation  will  prove  the  truth.  We  make  you 
the  above  unparalleled  offer  that  you  may  know  the  truth,  and 
we  ask  you  to  look  up  the  ratings  of  the  Officers  and  Directors 
of  the  Company  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  are  finan- 
cially able  to  substantiate  any  proposition  the  Double  Eagle 
Company  makes.  You  never  had  offered  you  a proposition  like 
this,  so  do  not  compare  it  with  any  other,  but  on  the  contrary, 
put  it  on  its  own  resources,  follow  it  up.  and  the  more  you 
investigate  it  the  more  you  learn  of  it,  and  as  a consequence, 
you  will  make  more  money  for  the  amount  invested  than  you 
have  ever  made  in  your  life,  and  more  money,  in  all  probability, 
than  you  are  ever  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  of  making. 


WRITE  FOR  HIGH  ART  PROSPECTUS  TODAY. 


wD0UBLE~EACLf^  > 

[GOLD  MINING  COMPANY^ 

Si.  ./Jr**’- 


Gold!  Silver!  ABUNDANCE 

Also  Inexhaustible  Quantities  of 

Copper,  Lead  and  Zinc 


There  are  many  good  mining  propositions— this  is  one  of  the  BEST— you  can  do  no  better.  It  is  the  prize 
opportunity  of  the  day  and  anyone  who  doubts  these  statements  has  but  to  learn  the  truth. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  Double  Eagle  Gold  Mining  Company,  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Colorado  for  $3,000,000,  divided  into  3,000.000  abso- 
lutely non-assessable  shares. 

PROPERTY. 

The  property  of  the  company  is  located  in  Bridal  Veil 
Basin,  near  the  city  of  Telluride,  and  right  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  rich  gold  and  silver  bearing  district  of  San  Miguel 
County,  Colorado. 

It  consists  of  twelve  very  rich  claims  and  three  millsites, 
and  comprises  about  130  acres.  The  Company  owns  this  prop- 
erty in  fee  simple,  and  there  is  no  incumbrance  or  indebtedness 
on  same. 

Immediately  surrounding  this  company’s  property  are  the 
famous  Smuggler  Union,  Liberty  Bell,  Tom  Boy,  Nellie  and 
Camp  Bird  mines. 

These  companies  earned  upwards  of  $4,500,000  last  year. 

The  Double  Eagle  property  is  more  advantageously  situated, 
and  its  ore  assays  far  greater  values  than  any  of  the  fore- 
going companies. 

PRESENT  EQUIPMENT. 

The  company  has  erected  on  its  property  one  fully  equipped 
mill  with  a capacity  of  ten  tons  daily,  a blacksmith  shop,  a 
machine  shop,  power  house  and  dynamo  room,  a bunk  house, 
essay  office  and  laboratory  and  other  minor  buildings,  all 
fully  equipped.  The  machinery  and  buildings  are  all  In 
splendid  condition  and  as  good  as  when  installed. 

WATER  POWER. 

Within  15C  feet  of  the  mill  runs  Bridal  Veil  Creek,  and  this  stream  has  been  utilized 
oy  this  company  to  provide  about  80-horse  power.  A turbine  has  been  installed  which 
gives  us  sufficient  power  for  all  present  needs.  One  hundred  horse  power  more  can  be 
generated  on  our-  water  rights.  We  have  no  expensive  fuel  costs. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

The  various  claims  of  the  Double  Eagle  Group  have  been  opened  up  in  eight  different 
locations,  and  to  date  work  has  been  done,  as  a result  of  which  there  is  now  upwards  of 

3.000  feet  of  tunneling,  drifts,  cross-cuts,  winzes  and  upraises.  These  cuttings,  cross-cuts 
and  drift  upon  eight  true  fissure  veins  from  four  and  a half  to  twelve  feet  wide. 

VALUE  OF  ORE  DEPOSITS. 

Assays  and  smelter  tests  show  that  the  average  value  of  the  Double  Eagle  ores  are 
upwards  of  $60  per  ton.  Assays  show  from  $44  to  $8,261  gold  and  silver  values  per  ton. 
The  company  has  now  over  150,000  tons  of  this  high  grade  ore  blocked  out.  and  also  about 

140.000  tons  of  low  grade  ore,  averaging  about  $10  per  ton,  lying  on  the  dumps,  only 
waiting  Increased  facilities  to  be  turned  into  cash. 

/'  THE  COMPANY’S  OFFER. 

•'•his  company  l.ow  offers  to  the  public  its  treasury  stock  at  twenty-five  (25)  cents 
per  share.  This  is  an  unparalleled  offer.  Seldom,  if  ever,  is  the  opportunity  presented 
of  purchasing  stocks  in  a property  of  this  character  at  this  low  price.  The  price  of  this 
stock  will  be  advanced  to  35  cents  in  a very  short  time. 


Over  $200,000  Already  Expended  in  Equip- 
ment, Developement  and  Purchase  of  This 
Property. 


This  Developed  Mining  Property 
is  Located  in  the  Heart  of  Colorado’s  Richest 
Mining  District 


This  company  owns  its  property  outright. 
Not  a prospect,  but  a thoroughly  developed  and 
equipped  mine.  This  illustration  shows  our 
little  ten-ton  mill,  which  was  erected  first 
to  prove  the  value  of  the  Double  Eagle  group 
before  calling  for  public  support. 


THE  COMPANY’S  PURPOSE 

is  to  increase  the  mill  capacity  to  200  tons  a day;  to  install 
a 200-ton  cyanide  plant,  to  install  aerial  tramways;  to  equip 
the  shafts  with  electric  hoists;  to  increase  the  water  power;  to 
continue  underground  development,  and  to  purchase  other  very 
rich  claims  on  which  the  company  now  has  option.  It  is  to 
accomplish  the  foregoing  that  the  company  is  placing  on  the 
market  1,000.000  shares  of  its  treasury  stock. 

ESTIMATED  EARNINGS. 

This  company  confidently  expects  to  pay  dividends  of  at 
least  30  per  cent  annually.  This  means  that  at  -25  cents  per 
share  your  investment  will  earn  you  120  per  cent,  and  each 
share  you  now  pay  25  cents  for  will  then  be  worth  $2,  1.  e., 
$62.50  will  buy  250  shares.  Thirty  per  cent  dividends  on  250 
shares  will  net  you  $75  per  year;  in  addition  your  stock  will 
probably  be  worth  $500  on  the  market.  Just  think  what  $1,000 
will  do  if  invested  in  this  stock. 

THE  COMPANY’S  OFFICERS. 


This  stock  will  advance  to  35c  per  share  shortly.  The  Double 
Eagle  Co.  has  already  spent  over  $200,000  in  the  development  and 
equipment  of  its  12  rich  claims.  If  you  purchase  Double  Eagle 
now  you  permanently  increase  your  income.  Bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  a developed  industry  and  not  in  any  l-espeel  a-  prospect. 
It  costs  you  nothing  to  inquire.  Cut  out  the  coupon,  mail  today. 


Price  of  Stock  on  Easy  Monthly  Payment  Plan 


$ 25 

Buys 

100 

Shares. 

$ 5.00 

Down, 

$ 5.00 

per 

Month. 

40 

Buys 

160 

Shares, 

8.00 

Down, 

8.00 

per 

Month. 

75 

Buys 

300 

Shares, 

15.00 

Down. 

15.00 

per 

Month. 

100 

Buys 

400 

Shares. 

20.00 

Down, 

20.00 

per 

Month. 

250 

Buys 

1000 

Shares, 

50  00 

Down, 

50  00 

per 

Month. 

500 

Buys 

2000 

Shares, 

100.00 

Down, 

100.00 

per 

Month. 

1000 

Buys 

4000 

Shares, 

200.00 

Down, 

200.00 

per 

Month. 

We  can  positively  convince  the 
most  skeptical  that  the  DOUBLE 
EAGLE’S  proposition  is  absolutely 
square,  honest  and  above  board. 

We  most  earnestly  urge  your 
careful  investigation. 


ADDRESS 


President.  J.  H.  HARRINGTON,  of  the  Harrlngton-McCormlck  Commission  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Vice-President,  WM.  PEET,  President  of  Peet  Bros.  Soap  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  C.  C.  COURTNEY,  State  Agent  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  In- 
surance Company,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

DIRECTORS. 

HARRY  HALDEMAN.  of  the  Sonora  Chief  Mining  Company Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  T.  GODELL,  Cudahy  Packing  Company  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.  E.  TOMLINSON,  Traffic  Manager.  Swift  & Co Chicago.  I1L 

Z.  F.  CRIDER.  Crider  Bros.  Com.  Co Kansas  City.  Mo. 

J.  H.  KETNER,  Proprietor  Hotel  Washington  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  LINDERMAN,  Farmer  and  Real  Estate  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

REFERENCES. 

The  foregoing  gentlemen  earnestly  urge  you  to  inquire  of  ANY  BANK  IN  KANSAS 
CITY,  MO.,  or  any  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  as  to  their  character  and  high  standing.  They 
are  men  of  the  very  highest  integrity  and  are  trusted  and  respected  business  men  of 
Kansas  City. 

F.  C.  VINCENT  & COMPANY,  Fiscal  Agents 

Major  Vincent  has  the  esteem  of  the  entire  business  community.  He  is  the  most 
capable  and  therefore  the  most  successful  mining  financier  in  the  United  States. 


Please  Write  Plainly 

F.  C.  VINCENT,  FISCAL  AGENT, 
Double  Eagle  Mining  Co., 

Dwight  Bldg,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  all  Information  and  High  Art 
Prospectus  of  the  Double  Eagle  Mining  Company. 


ADDRESS  

NOTE — Be  sure  to  state  how  many  shares  you 
wish  reserved.  In  your  letter. 

WRITE  TODAY. 


F.  C.  Vincent  & Company,  Financial  Agents,  General  Offices  530  Dwight  Building,  Kansas  City,  U.  S.  A. 


A TRIP  TO  COLORADO 


Be  Our  Guest  on  A Trip  to  Colorado 


','n 


if. 


• i • • • 


On  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month  we  run  excursions  to  Otero 
County,  Colorado,  and  we  want  you  to  be  our  guest.  We  want  to  show  you 
5,000  acres  of  Irrigated  land  which  we  are  offering  for  sale  in  any  size  tracts 
from  $70.00  to  $125.00  per  acre.  We  want  to  show  you  land  that  can  be  made 
to  yield  a larger  cash  profit  than  any  other  farm  land  in  the  country. 

Here  are  a few  crops  that  pay  big  money:  Raising  sugar-beets  will  yield 

$100.00  or  more  per  acre.  Alfalfa  will  bring  $40.00  or  more.  Raising  canta- 
loupes will  yield  $500.00  per  acre  and  upwards.  Fruit  $100.00  to  $500.00  per 
acre  and  upwards.  Vegetables  from  $80.00  to  $125.00  per  acre.  Wheat  60 
to  70  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  75  to  100  bushels  per  acre,  and  many  others, 
too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  announcement,  can  be  made  to  yield 
equally  as  much.  The  Colorado  climate  is  the  most  healthful  in  the 
world.  The  clear  air  and  the  sunshine  makes  it  a paradise  for  health- 
seekers.  Tens  of  hundreds  of  people  visit  this  state  every  year  simply 
to  rest  and  recuperate.  Almost  340  days  of  the  year  the  sun  shines.  No 
severe  winters  or  bad  weather.  If  you  buy  one  of  our  farms  you  can  be 
working  while  the  farmer  in  the  North  and  in  the  East  is  hugging  the 
stove  to  keep  warm.  You  and  your  children  will  have  every  possible 
advantage.  We  have  good  schools;  high-schools  and  country  schools. 
Churches  of  all  denominations  within  easy  walking  distance.  This  shows 
there  are  a good  class  of  people  there.  The  land  is  almost  perfectly  level 
and  is  full  of  vegetable  mould.  It  is  located  between  Olney  Springs  on 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  and  Rockyford  on  the  Santa  Fe.  Rocky- 
ford  is  the  famous  Cantaloupe  town.  The  roads  are  in  the  best  of  con- 
dition. They  never  get  muddy,  and  travel  or  hauling  is  easy  at  all  times. 
We  have  the  Rural  Free  Delivery  Mail  Routes  which  reach  every 
home  and  hamlet. 

The  good  telephone  service  puts  you  in  touch  with  all 
parts  of  the  state  and  union.  We  have  good  well 
water  for  drinking  purposes  and  plenty  of 
water  for  irrigating  which  is  already 
on  the  land.  Our 


is  early 
and  we  are  located 
near  the  markets,  thus 
affording  you  the  best  prices. 
Building  in  Otero  County  is  as  cheap,  if 
not  cheaper,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  North,  East 
or  South.  If  you  so  desire,  you  can  build  a 2-room  port- 
able house  for  about  $80.00  until  you  get  ready  to  build  a good 
house,  which  would  cost  from  $250.00  up. 

Our  prices  for  this  land  are  extremely  low  when  you  consider 
that  land  in  other  parts  of  the  state  is  selling  for  from  $250.00 
to  $1,500  00  per  acre. 


The  land  that  we  are  now  offering  you  will  double  in  value  within  the 
next  year.  The  advantages  of  one  Ttf,. these  farms  are.  too  numerous  to 
mention  in  the  limited  space  of  this  announcement.  We  want  you  to  be 
our  guest  and  go  out  with  us  and  see  for  yourself.  Let  us  prove  to  ycu 
that  the  above  statements  are  not  in  the  least  overdrawn. 

Here  Are  Some  STUBBORN  FACTS — See  report  No.  80,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Page  100,  on  Colorado  Irrigated  Lands: 

480  acres  sugar  beets  10,100  tons  or $50,500 

Less  all  expenses 19,200 

• Net  profit $31,300 

Compared  With  Corn — - 

480  acres  corn  24,000  bu.  or $9,600 

Less  all  expenses 3.600 

Net  profit $6,000 

Net  profit  in  favor  of  sugar  beets  $25,300 

The  price  of  beets  every  year  is  $5.00  per  ton.  The  price  of  corn 
uncertain. 

On  34  acres  of  beets  one  man  cleared  net  $3,825. 

Another  rented  80  acres  for  3 years,  planted  all 
in  sugar  beets,  he  paid  rent  $4,380,  and 
cleared  above  all  expenses  $9,920. 

Fill  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail 

it  to  us.  __ 

You  do  not 
need  to  write  a letter. 
We  will  send  you  full  informa- 
tion, maps  and  other  circular  matter. 
We  want  you  to  become  a Colorado  farmer,  to  live  in 
the  most  healthful  state  in  the  union,  and  to  get  the  largest 
cash  returns  for  your  labor. 

If  you  cannot  make  a trip  with  us  to  Colorado,  we  would  suggest 
that  you  read  carefully  our  circular  matter,  pick  out  the  farm  that  you 
want,  send  in  your  first  deposit,  and  then  make  the  trip  at  your  conve- 
nience. This  is  not  a speculation  or  a chance  game  of  any  kind,  but  it  is 
the  simplest,  sanest,  safest,  soundest,  best  investment  you  will  ever  have 
a chance  to  make.  Failure  is  unknown  except  through  individual  care- 
lessness. You  are  absolutely  fortified  against  frosts  by  the  climate — 
against  excessive  rains  by  the  natural  conditions — agdinst  drouth  by  the 
most  complete  and  perfect  irrigation  system  in  the  country. 

The  land  is  selling  rapidly  and  we  want  you  to  get  your  choice  at 
once,  so  fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  to  us  without  delay. 

THE  NORTHWEST  LAND  & TRUST  CO.,  5o6Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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Pueblo 


Northwest 
Land  & Trust 

Company, 

Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen : Please  send  me 

full  information  regarding  your  irrigated 
lands,  and  your  special  excursions.  It  is  under- 
stood  that  this  request  puts  me  under  no  obligations^^ 
should  I decide  not  to  buy. 

Name 

City - State 
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TESTIMONIALS 


I received  the  moving  picture  machine  all  right,  and  think  It  Is 
the  doest  present  that  I ever  got  by  selling  anything,  and  the 
pictures  sold  good. — Harold  Gorman,  Chatham.  N.  Y. 

I have  received  my  moving  picture  machine  all  right,  and  am 
very  well  pleased  with  it. — Josiah  L.  Jones.  Saratoga,  N.  C. 

I must  say  that  the  moving  picture  machine  Is  all  right  and  I 
thank  you  lor  it. — Hoy  Tindall,  Jesup,  Ga. 

I received  your  moving  picture  machine.  It  la  just  as  you  ad- 
vertised It.  and  the  boy  I got  it  lor  will  have  lots  of  fun,  and  will 
make  money  by  it. — Charles  V.  Fitzgerald.  58  Rogers  St.,  Glou- 
cester, Mass. 

I am  delighted  with  the  machine.  I have  been  offered  four 
do.iara  more  than  I paid  lor  It. — Leonard  Alger  Stottvllle,  N.  Y. 

1 desire  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  prompt  manner  In 
wluch  you  sent  my  moving  picture  machine.  I am  delighted  with 
it. — Christopher  Le  Hoy,  Wapplngers  1 alls,  N.  Y. 

I received  your  wonderful  moving  picture  machine  In  good 
order,  and  am  well  pleased  with  It.  It  Is  the  best  thing  I ever  saw 
lor  the  price,  and  I can  recommend  you  to  any  persou  or  persons. 
— Paul  ITager.lOlG  Price  St.,  W Scranton,  Pa. 


GET  YOUR  CHUM  TO  HELP  YOU 

Two  Boys  Made  $11.00  One  Night 

Gates villb,  Texas. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Ellis, 

649  West  43d  St.,  New  York  City : 

Dear  Sir  : — My  chum,  Ben  Perry,  and  myself 
worked  together  and  got  a wonderful  Moving  Picture 
Machine  from  you.  We  gave  a show  together  and 
made  $11.00  one  night. 

Yours  truly, 

Eugene  Torbett. 


TESTIMONIALS 


I received  the  moving  picture  machine.  In  good  condition  and 
I think  It  is  a great  invention  lor  the  home.  I tried  It  the 
same  evening  I got  it,  and  It  worked  wonderfully.  I followed 
your  directions,  and  1 found  It  just  right.  1 think  It  Is  worth 
twice  the  money  you  ask  for  It. — Jacob  Heinrich.  216  Eighteenth 
St.,  College  Pt.,  Long  island,  -\ . Y. 

I wish  to  tell  you  that  I received  the  moving  picture  machine 
the  day  after  I wrote  you  In  regard  to  the  same,  and  I wish  to 
thank  you  tor  It.  lam  very  much  pleased  with  It.  Ihe  moving 
picture  machine  Is  a wonderful  thing,  when  they  have  got  them 
down  so  fine  as  to  have  them  In  the  borne,  ana  I think  It  Is  a 
good  present  to  give  for  the  work. — James  J Wormold,  561 
Hampshire  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Received  the  moving  picture  machine  two  weeks  ago  and  It  Is 
certainly  all  right,  'ihe  people  all  speak  well  of  your  magazine. 
I cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Mr.  Ellis,  and  I tell  all  my  young 
friends  that  he  deals  (airly  with  everybody. — Nellie  Laden.  940 
Duane  Ave  , Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

I find  the  wonderful  movlne  picture  machine  to  be  exactly  as 
represented,  and  1 wish  to  thank  you  a thousand  times  for  it. 
as  I am  having  plenty  of  fun  and  also  making  Jots  of  money 
| with  it. — Earl  K.  Martlh. 

The  moving  picture  machine  works  to  perfection.  All  my 
friends  are  crazy  to  see  the  shows  which  I give.  It  Is  certainly 
a great  fun-maker.  I am  pleased  to  owo  It  and  thank  you  tor 
sending  it  so  promptly. — Vi  ill  J . Lord. 


320  MOVING  PICTURES 


and  this  marvelous  Moving  Picture  Machine,  with  complete  equipment-all  given  away-all  given  for 


Here  is  a photograph  of  the 

MARVELOUS  MOVING  PICTURE 
MACHINE 

It  is  the  greatest  entertainer  ever  Invented; 
no  end  of  fun  and  merriment  for  yourself  and  all  your 
visitors.  Everybody  will  be  glad  to  come  to  your 
home  when  you  have  one  of  these  great  moving  pic- 
ture machines  and  you  will  laugh  until  vour  sides 
split  when  you  see  the  funny  pictures.  When  you 
own  this  moving  picture  machine  and  the  film  of  320 
free  pictures,  you  can  give  entertainments  and  make 
lots  and  lots  of  money  You  will  be  sought  after  at 
church  entertainments  and  every  social  function  in 
your  neighborhood. 

The  machine  is  made  of  Russian  metal,  black 
Japan;  eight  wheel  mechanism  which  drives  the 
moving  pictures;  excelsior  diaphragm  lens,  triple 
polished,  standard  double  extra  reflector,  throwing 
ray  of  light  20  feet,  enlarging  the  picture  up  to 
about  four  feet  in  diameter;  lamp  is  fitted  with  great 
safety  carbide  generator,  and  produces  the  highest 
light  power.  Has  far  greater  fight  power  than  the 
ordiuary  electric  light,  producing  500  candle  power 
on  the  screen  and  bringing  out  every  detail  of  the 
picture  with  pronounced  distinctness.  The  carbide 
is  absolutely  safe,  much  safer  than  a kerosene  lamp. 
We  guarantee  its  absolute  safety. 

With  the  outfit  we  send  book  with  Instructions, 
telling  how  to  operate  this  marvelous  machine.  Any 
child  can  learn  in  five  minutes  how  to  run  this  mar- 
velous machine. 
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President  Charles  C.  Ellis,  who  has 
secured  the  sole  right  to  give  away  the 
wonderful  Moving  Picture  Machine. 


Complete  Moving 
Picture  Machine 
Outfit,  with  safety 
carbide  generator 
and  lamp,  other 
equipment  and  10* 
foot  film  set  of  320 
pictures. 

This  gieat  Moving  Picture  Machine  is  no 
toy  uor  small  outfit,  but  a regular  moving1 
picture  machine,  operating  with  films  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  moving  picture 
machines  that  are  used  by  entertainers 
costing  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  dollars. 

JJTOVV  you  can  get  this  stupendous  outfit 
free  is  explained  below  where  it 
says  in. big  black  type,  “MY  OFFER." 


BOYS  This  marvel 

ous  Movinc 

MONEY  Picture 

Machine 

is  a regular  “Golc 
Mine” — You  can  make 
plenty  of  money  givinc 
moving  PictureShows 


THE  WONDERFUL  MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINE  FOR  THE  HOME. 


This  Moving  Picture  Machine  is 
a Greater  Invention  Than 
The  Phonograph 


Tli a filmc  which  reproduce  the  wonderful 
lilt;  mum  pictures  shown  by  this  machine 
are  thirty-two  pictures  to  the  foot,  popular 
standard  size.  This  is  the  size  endorsed  by  the 
leading  moving  picture  entertainers  who  make 
thousands  of  dollars  a year  showing  excited 
audiences  pictures  of  momentous  events.  The 
films  are  all  contained  on  a 10-foot  endless 
chain.  These  films  are  taken  one  after  the 
other  and  catch  the  moving  objects  in  the 
different  stages  of  action,  thus  presenting  them 
to  the  eye  as  if  the  objects  were  really  alive 
before  you. 

Y mi  rlnn’t  noprl  to  do  much  traveling 
lOU  uon  l netu  when  you  have  a good 

moving1  picture  machine  in  the  house.  You 
can  feit  right  in  your  own  parlor  and  look  at 
scenes  from  all  over  the  world  just  as  if  you 
had  traveled  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
miles  and  were  looking  at  the  real  scenes 
themselves.  The  moving  picture  machine 
keeps  the  entire  household  in  a continual 
round  of  laughter  when  the  funny  pictures  are 
shown.  Mail  the  coupon. 

indatirp  when  you  are  looking  at  a 
i ui  ui3iuiia-c  bunting  scene  and  the  horse 
on  which  a hunter  is  riding  takes  a tumble 
when  he  jumps  the  fence  it  is  funny  to  see  the 
rider  roll  over  and  over  on  the  ground  and 
then  set  up  and  feel  the  lump  on  his  head. 
The  machine  is  very  popular  when  there  is  a 

at  your  house. 


Evprv  Hnmp  may  be  turned  Into  a regular 
. ,c  * iliuuic  gold  mine  by  giving  moving 
picture  shows,  tor  instance  there  is  no  one 
who  would  not  be  willing  to  pay  to  see  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  delivering  one  of  his  speeches. 

If  i«  rpnl  you  can  almost  hear  the 
ti  la  su  icdl  words  and  all  one  has  to  do 
is  to  read  the  speech  he  is  delivering  and  you 


SHOOTING  THE  CHUTES  AT  CONEY  ISLAND,  N.  V. 

can  see  every  gesture  he  makes.  Boys,  it  is 
marvelous.  The  live  boy  with  one  of  these 
machines  can  make  plenty  of  money— all  he 
wants  to  spend.  Send  coupon. 


© 

<9 


My  Offer 

name  and  address  very  plainly.  Mail  this  to  me  to-day.  As  sc  

you  28  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  you  ever  saw— all  in  brilliant  and  shimmering  colors 
There  are  fourteen  different  colors  in  the  pictures,  all  wrought  together  in  the  most  splendio 
manner.  I want  you  to  distribute  these  pictures  on  a special  offer  among  the  people  youknov 
for  25  cents  apiece.  They  cannot  get  these  pictures  at  the  art  stores  at  any  price.  You  may 
distribute  two  of  the  pictures,  if  you  wish,  at  5)  cents,  but  you  must  sell  no  more  than  two 
pictures  to  any  one  person.  When  you  have  distributed  the  28  pictures  you  will  have  collected 
$7.00.  Send  the  seven  dollars  to  me  and  I will  immediately  send  you  the  moving  picture 
machine  out  fit  and  the  10  feet  of  film,  containing  320  moving  pictures,  all  complete. 

I have  the  sole  right  to  give  away  the  moving  picture  machine  and  the  moving  pictures,  and 
the  first  one  who  answers  will  be  the  first  one  to  receive  the  great  gifts. 


HERE  IS  what  you  are 
to  do  in  order  to  get  this 
amazing  moving  picture 
machine  and  the  320 
moving  pictures:  Send 
me  your  name  and  ad 
dress  on  the  free  coupon 
—that  is  all.  Write  your 
As  soon  as  I receive  it  I will  mail 


Cot  or  tear  oot 
' this  free  coupon. 
No  letter  is  neces- 
sary. Simply  sign 
the  conpon,  write 
your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly,  and  as  soon  as  I receive  your 
request  I will  send  you  the  pictures  prepaid. 
Then  all  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  distribute 
the  pictures,  and  the  moving  picture  machine 
will  be  yours. 


CHAS.  E.  ELLIS 

PRESIDENT 

649  W.  43d  STREET, 

Dept.  43S. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


FREE  COUPON 

GOOD  FOR  MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINE  OFFER 

Chas.  C.  Ellis.  President,  6J9  W.  13d  Street, 

Dept.  435, "New  York. 

Dear  Mr.  Ellis: 

Please  send  me  the  twenty-eight  pictures,  so 
that  I may  earn  the  great  moving  picture  machine 
Outfit.  Yours  truly. 

Sign  your  name  and  address. 


Yearly  I ’age  375 
October.  1907 


T H E F B IT  I T - G B O W E B , 8 T . JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Pago 
Three 


Merchandise  from  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sale; 

Save  30  to  50  per  cent,  on  your  purchases. 

THE  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY  saves  you  30  to  SO  per  cent  on  staple  merchandise  from  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’ 
Sales.  Wrecking  prices  have  come  to  be  known  as  bargain  prices.  Here  you  have  the  most,  wonderful  bargain  offering  ever  advertised,  ouch  an 
opportunity  seldom  occurs.  The  very  best  manufactured  articles  offered  at  less  than  original  cost  of  production.  That’s  our  merchandising  method.  We  do  not  buy  our 
goods  in  the  regular  way.  but  take  advantage  of  various  sales  to  secure  bargains.  Our  mammoth  plant  is  the  largest  in  the  world  devoted  to  the 
sale  Of  general  stocks.  Increasing  business  has  necessitated  an  addition  to  our  already  enormous  institution.  Over  35  acres  literally  covered  with  merchandise. 

OUR  BUSINESS  IS  ONE  OF  ACTION.  Buy  To-day.  BARGAINS  WAIT  FOR  NO  MAN. 

We  built  our  enormous  business  by  always  giving  our  Customers  Absolute  Satisfaction 


100  Ibs^  Fencing  Wire,  $1.50 

Wire  in  short 
lengths  ...  $ 1.25 
Galvanized  wire 
shorts,  100  lbs.— 
Nos.  9 and 

10 $1.80 

Nos.  1 1 and 

12 1.90 

No.  14....  2.00 
BB  telephone.  No.  13,  100  lbs.  2.40 


Enameled  Kitchen  Sinks,  $1 .00 

New  blue  enameled. 

10x24,  with  nickel- 
plated  strainer,  enam- 
eled inside  and  out- 
side. price.  . . $1.00 
Cast-iron  flat  rim  white  porcelain  enam- 
kitchen  sinks,  size  18x3  0,  with  nickel- 

plated  strainer  $1.75 

Handsome  high-back,  one-piece,  white 
enameled  cast  - iron  seamless  kitchen 
sinks $11.00 


Waterworks  System  $48.00. 

Even  if  you  live  on  a farm  you  can 
have  just  as  much  comfort  as  city  folks. 
At  $48.00  we  can  furnish  you  one  of 
our  pneumatic  water  works  outfits,  giv- 
ing you  fire  protection  as  well  as  an  op- 
portunity to  supply  your  home  with  the 
comforts  of  modern  plumbing.  We  are 
the  largest  dealers  in  plumbing  material 
and  water-works  outfits  anywhere. 

$48.00  buys  complete  water-works 
utfit9;  tanks,  pump  valves  and  fittings. 


1-inch  Pipe,  per  foot  4c. 


Overhauled  pipe,  complete  with 
screwed  ends  and  threaded  couplings: 

inch,  per  foot 4c 

1V4  inch  ....  5c  lVz  inch  ....  • 6%c 
Overhauled  well  casing,  with  couplings 
complete,  good  as  new:  A 

1%  inch ...  6c  2%  inch 10c 


Field  Fencing,  20c  per  rod. 

Galvanized  graduated  diamond  mesh 
field  fencing,  22  in.  high,  per  rod.20c 

3 0 in.,  per  rod 35c 

Square  mesh  fencing  at  the  same  prices. 

Heavy  2-in.  mesh,  hexagon  galvanized 
fencing,  suitable  for  every  purpose,  made 
of  No.  16  wire,  150  lineal  feet 

2 4 in.  wide,  per  bale 2.00 

Galvanized  poultry  netting,  2-in.  mesh, 
150  lineal  feet  to  the  bale: 

12  in.  wide,  per  bale $0.50 


ENAMELED  TUBS,  $6.00 

Brand  new 
steel  tubs,  with 
enamel  baked 
on,  5 ft.  long. 

Handsome  white 
enameled,  seam- 
less, cast  - iron, 
roll  r i m bath-  _ 

tubs  $15.25 

Low-down  water  closet  outfits,  10.00 
Beautiful  marble  washstands . . . 9.00 


MODERN  HEATING  APPARATUS 

We  can  furnish  you  a 
steam  or  hot-water  heat- 
ing plant  for  your  home 
at  prices  from  $ 1 2 5 
up.  Will  save  its  cost 
in  a very  short  time. 
All  we  ask  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  this 
statement.  Send  us 
sketch  of  your  building.  We  will  make 
you  a proposition  for  properly  heating  it. 


GALV.  STEEL  TANKS,  $2.00. 

Weigh  less  and 
twice  as  practical 
as  wooden  tanks; 
best  manufactured. 

3 2 gal.  tank,  $ 2 ; 

47  gal.,  $2.50; 

73  gal.,  $2.75; 

6 bbl.,  $5.50; 
larger  sizes  in  proportiem. 

Cookers.  $9.20;  Steel 
'".CO. 


Feed 

Wagon  Tanks. 
GalvanizedTrougbe,  60c. 


We  Purchased  Every  Exposition. 

This  includes  the  World’s  Fairs  of  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  the  Expositions  of  Buffalo  and 
Omaha,  built  at  a cost  of  $90.000,000. 0'O.  We 

e the  foremost  dismantlers  and  purchasers  of  large 
institutions  in  the  world.  By  this  means  alone  mil- 
lions of  dollars’  worth  of  the  world’s  best  products 
have  passed  into  our  possession  and  have  been  re- 
built and  sold  at  50%  below  their  original  value. 

The  World’s  Bargain  Center. 

Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have 
learned  to  recognize  the  virtue  of  our  business.  We 
stand  between  you  and  high  prices.  The  greater  part 
of  our  stock  consists  of  absolutely  brand  new,  nrst- 
class  merchandise  that  we  have  secured  in  connec- 
tion with  our  purchase  of  stocks  at  SHERIFFS’ 
and  RECEIVERS’  SALES.  Our  enormous  ware- 
houses are  overflowing  with  merchandise  secured 
from  such  sources.  Our  wonderful  growth  and  ex- 
pansion is  the  best  evidence  of  our  ability  to  serve 
you.  Merchandise  of  the  highest  quality  is  sold  at 
sacrifice  prices.  Each  day  some  new  addition  to 
our  stock  compels  us  to  dispose  of  what  we  have 
on  hand.  The  time  to  buy  is  when  these  bargains, 
shown  you  in  this  advertisement,  are  calling  on  you 
for  action.  Send  us  your  order  today  and  be  con- 
vinced. 

OUR  GUARANTEE. 

We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction.  A satisfied 
means  more  to  us  than  a large  sale.  Every 
aractTyou  purchase  from  us  is  guaranteed  absolutely 
as  represented.  If  you  find  it  to  the  contrary,  we 
hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  make  good  our  repre- 
sentations. If  the  goods  received  are  not  as  repre- 
sented, we  will  take  them  back  and  refund  your 
purchase  price  at  once.  There  will  be  no  argument 
about  the  return  of  your  money.  All  you  need  to 
say  is  that  “goods  are  not  satisfactory.”  That’s 
enough  for  us.  Money  will  be  promptly  refunded 
you.  Send  us  your  order  today. 

We  cheerfully  invite  investigation  as  to  our  re- 
sponsibility. Our  capital  stock  and  surplus  is  over 
$1,000,000.00.  We  refer  you  to  any  commercial 
institution  in  Chicago  or  anywhere  else.  Look  u- 
up  in  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s;  ask  any  Express  Com 


RUGS,  $9.40 

8 - wire  tapestry 
Brussels  in  variety 
of  colors  and  de- 
signs, size  1 0 ft.  6 
in.  x 8 ft.  3 in. 
Beautiful  medallion 
center,  red  with 
green  and  tan  fig 
ure.  Perfect  har- 
mony. Retail  value. 

$18,00  to  $25. 


Brass  Trimmed  Beds,  $6.40 


Full  size, 
strongly  built, 
exactly  like  il- 
lustration. Posts 
1 1-16  inch 
diam.,  6 7 inch 
high,  trimmed 
with  genuine 
brass,  enameled 
in  either  white, 
pea  green  or 
black. 


$11.00  HEATER  $6.50 

200  like  cut  bought  at 
Sheriffs'  Sale.  Greatest  fuel 
saver,  best  heater  made. 
Ornamental,  trimmed  i n 
nickel.  Large,  durable  fire- 
pot.  New  patent  grate  and 
large  bailed  ashpan.  Best 
quality  casting.  Body  heav- 
ily reinforced.  12  in.$f!.5<) 

1 4 inch 

1 0 inch 1 5.00 


ROLLTOP  DESK,  $15.00 


High  back, 
roomy  pigeon 
holes.  Well 
built,  50  differ- 
ent styles,  $12.00 
Look  uskjto  $15.00.  Office 
up  in  uuus  ui  l.iuuouctt  o,  a.Lxj  ^.AptCss  Com-jChairs,  $1.50  up. 
pany;  write  to  the  editor  of  this  or  any  other  paper  ;|Files  and  Office 
if  you  want  more  positive  proof,  write  to  our  de-ISupnlies  of  all 
pository,  the  Drovers’  Deposit  National  Bans,  Ikinds.  Write  for 
Chicago.  ffspecial  list. 


Good  Quality  Linoleum,  38c  yd. 


Six  carloads  gen-, 
nine  linoleum  bought 
at.  Receivers'  Sale. 
Extia  heavy;  floral 
and  tile  patterns;  2 
yards  wide.  Retail 
price,  4 5 to  60  cts. 
Send  your  order  to- 
day. giving  us  size 
of  room.  Oil  cloth, 
per  hq.  yd.,  17. 


Best  Washing  Machine  $4.75 

Usually  sells  from 
$8.00  to  $ 1 0.00  ; 
greatest  labor,  time 
and  clothes  saver 
ever  invented.  No 
steam,  damp  or  wet 
floors.  Absolutely 
the  best  manufac- 
tured. Makes  wash- 
day  a pleasure.  Any 
child  can  run  it.  It 
almost  runs  itself. 


Boston  Leather  Couch,  $14.00 

5 0 bought 
at  Manufac- 
turers' Sale;| 
full  contin- 
ue u s roll 
diamond 
tufted  top. 

Best  quality  w 
hair  filled  over  durable  tow  layer.  Hand 
some  hand-carved  claw-feet  frame.  Re 
tail  value  easily  $24.00. 


Handsome 


Dresser  $10.25 


100  of  them.  Swell  Serpent- 
ine Front.  Made  of  seasoned 
Hardwood,  finished  golden, 
massive  base,  deep  draw- 
ers, brass  trimmings,  richly 
carved,  2bx22  in..  French 
beveled  plate  mirror.  Value 
$17.50.  Others  $8.25  to  $20.50. 
Also  Dressing  Tables,  Com- 
modes and  everything. 


LUMBER!  LUMBER!  Send  Us  Your  Lumber  Bill  for  Our  Estimate.  LUMBER!  LUMBER! 


THE  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY 

Offers  the  most  wonderful  opportunity  ever  heard  of  tofur*ish  you 
lumber  and  building  supplies  of  every  kind  at  Prices  that  will  save  you 
big  money.  Such  an  opportunity  as  this  seldom  occurs.  We  have  lumber 
for  your  house,  church,  barn,  meeting  house,  cribs,  stores,  factories  and  in 
fact,  buildings  of  every  kind.  We  can  furnish  absolutely  everything  re- 
quired in  construction  material.  Have  your  carpenter  or  builder  Make  Up 
a complete  ist  of  everything  that  you  may  require,  including 
Lumber,  Sash,  Doors,  Nais,  Roofing,  Siding,  Ceiling  and  every 
Single  Article.  Send  it  to  us  at  once,  tell  us  where  you  have  seen  this 
advertisement,  and  we  will  make  a Proposition  that  will  bea  saving 
of  from  30  to  60  per  cent.  This  is  not  an  idle  statement.  Thousands 
of  satisfied  customers  have  bought  lumber  from  us  in  the  past.  We 
absolute  satisfaction.  We  require  your  good  will. 


guarantee 


LUMBER  FROM  EXPOSITIONS 

We  have  had  vast  lumber  experience  After  the  World’s  Fair 
at  Chicago  we  sold  80,000,000  Feet;  at  the  Omaha 
Exposition,  51,000,000  Feet;  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition, 
33,000,000  Feet,  and  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  over  100,000,000 
Feet.  You  will  miss  one  of  the  greatest  chances  you  ever  saw  if  you 
overlook  buying  your  lumber  now.  Prices  on  lumber  are  ever  advancing 
Do  not  wait  for  them  to  go  down.  They  never  will.  If  you  have  no  need 
for  a carload  yourself,  get  your  neighbors  to  club  in  with  you.  By  buying 
a carload  you  can  save  all  kinds  of  money  on  freight  charges.  We  have 
railroad  tracks  running  through  our  main  warehouses  and  buildings  and  can 
load  a car  to  good  advantage  to  you.  You  can  include  other  items  jn  this 
same  car,  such  as  Pipe,  Plumbing  Material  and  Merchandise  of 
Every  Kind.  Roofing,  Wire,  Fencing,  Furniture,  Hardware. 


FIFTY  MILLION  FEET  OF  LUMBER  FOR  SALE! 
W^ccentH^ougb^tTvianufacturers’  Sae  over  50,000,000 
Feet  of  all  kinds  of  Lumber  and  Finishing  Materia.  We  are 

making  special  concession  to  those  who  will  buy  at  once.  Even  if  you 
have  no  use  for  this  lumber  at  once,  it  will  pay  you  to  buy  now. 

We  chccrfutCy  invite  inspection  of  our  Lumber  Stock  and  will 
be  glad  to  have  you  come  direct  to  our  warehouse  and  yards  at  Chicago, 
see  the  lumber  we  are  offering,  and  you  will  recognize  that  it  is  all  we  say 
of  it;  make  your  own  selection  and  see  it  loaded.  It  is  not  necessary  how- 
ever to  come  to  Chicago;  we  sell  you  by  mail  very  easily  and  will  have  no 
trouble  to  convince  you  of  the  desirability  of  placing  tan  order  with  us. 
Just  you  send  us  your  lumber  bill,  and  we  will  easily  Snow  You”. 

On  application  we  will  send  copies  of  letters  from  customers  who  have 
bought  from  us.  They  saved  money,  why  can’t  you?  Write  us  today. 


RE  BUILT  TRACTION  OUTFITS. 

Have  been  over- 
hauled and  re- 
built. 25  trac- 
tion rigs,  dif- 
ferent makes. 

10  to  25  H.  P. 

$200  and  up. 

Farm  outfits  on 
wheels.  8 to  15 

H.  P.  Full  t , . . 

specification  and  photograph  if  desired. 
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Felt  Roofing  60c  pr.Sq. 

2-ply  "Eagle"  Brand,  100 
sq.  ft..  6 0c;  3-ply.  9 0c. 
Vulcanite  Roofing  with  nails, 
caps  and  cement,  easy  to 
put  on;  requires  no  coating. 
108  sq.  ft.,  $1.75.  Rub- 
berized Galvo-Roofing,  guar- 
anteed for  20  years.  No 
coating  required;  per  108 
sq.  ft.,  including  nails,  caps 
cement  for  laps,  1 Iv  $1.50 


WIRE  NAILS,  $1.50  per  keg. 

An  exceptional  op- 
portunity to  buy  a 
teg  of  nails  contain- 
ng  mixed  sizes  all 
finds  together,  from 
ibout  3d  to  30d.  at 
? 1 . 5 0 per  keg.  YVe 

lo  not  guarantee  the  l . . 

issortment.  Also  nails,  one  size  only  to 
i keg  at  $2.3  5.  Wive  Spikes,  per  100 
bs.,  $1.90. 


ORSE  SHOES,  $3.75  per  keg. 

We  offer  2,00  0 kegs 
of  brand  new,  first-class 
celebrated  “ Eagle” 
horseshoes  a t $3.7«> 
per  keg  when  ordered  m 
lots  of  5 kegs  at  one 
time;  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties^ price  $4.00.  . 

We  can  furnish  sizes 
from  No.  0 to  No.  7 . 
either  mixed  or  one  kind,  to_a_kglL— 


Gasoline  Engines. 

Absolutely  r e 1 i a bl  e, 
economical  and  durable. 
Impossible  to  get  out  of 
order.  Electric  spark 
igniter  and  complete 

batteries.  _ „„„ 

2 H.  P.  $70  3H.  P.  $85 

4 H P.  110  5 H P.  125 

Other  makes  up  to  25 
Horse  Power. 


PAINTS  30  cents  PER  GALLON. 

Bam  Paint,  in  bbl.  lota, 
per  gal.,  30c;  Cold  Water 
Paints,  celebrated  Asbes- 
tine brand,  outside  use. 
fully  guaranteed,  best  as- 
sortment colors,  50  lb. 
lots  per  lb.,  3c.  "Per- 
fection" Mixed  Paints 
per  gal.,  7 5c.  "Premier' 
Brand.  3-year  guarantee, 
per  gal..  t)5c.  Varnishes. 


MANILA  ROPE  BARGAINS. 

Good  Manila 
Rope,  slightly  used, 
all  sizes,  % in.,  per 
100  ft.,  $3.25. 

New  Manila  Rope 
3lightly  shop  worn, 
per  lb.,  10c.  Wrap- 
ping Twine,  per  lb., 

5c.  Galvanized  Guy  Wire,  100  ft., 
$1.6  0.  Wire  Rope  and  Cable  at 
way  down  prices.  Tackle  Blocks.  Etc. 


PORTABLE  FORGE,  $4.75. 

Lever  motion;  with  extra 
heavy  pipe  legs;  stands  30  in. 
high;  8 in.  fan.  Larger  forges 
like  illustration  from  $6.35  to 
$14.50.  We  guarantee  our 
forges  equal  or  superior  to 
anything  on  the  market. 
Write  for  our  full  list. 
Blacksmiths'  sledges,  un- 
handled. per  lb.,  5c.  Hot 
land  Gold  CThiq^1^.  9o  nor  lb. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

Per  100  Square  Feet  $1.50. 


Most  economical  and  durable  roof  covering  known 
Easy  to  put  on;  requires  no  tools  but  a hatchet  or  a ham 
mer.  With  ordinary  care  will  last  many  years.  Thous- 
ands of  satisfied  customers  everywhere  have  proven  its 

virtues.  Suitable  for  covering  buildings  of  any  kind.  Al 

so  used  for  ceiling  and  siding.  Fire-proof  and  water-proof. 
Cheaper  and  more  lasti ng  than  shingles.  Will  not  taint 
rain-water.  Makes  your  building  cooler  in  summer  and 
warmer  in  winter.  Absolutely  perfect,  brand  new,  straight 
from  the  factory.  $ 1 .50  is  our  price  for  our  No.  15  grade  of 
Flat  Semi-Hardened  steel  roofing  and  siding,  each  sheet  24 
in.  wide  and  24  in.  long.  Our  price  on  the  corrugated, 
like  illustration,  sheets  22  in.  wide  and  24  in.  long, $1.75 
At  25  cents  per  square  additional  we  will  furnish  sheets  6 
and  8 feet  long. 

Our  price  on  Standing  Seam  or  * V”  Crimped  Roofing  is 
the  same  as  on  the  corrugated.  We  have  other  grades  of 
Steel  and  Iron  Roofing.  14 fritO  for  particulars, 
UIA  D*.f  IIia  C..A:«k#toa,,DointsEastof  Colorado 

We  ray  me  rreignt  except  Oklahoma,  Texas  and 

Indian  Territory.  Quotations  to  other  points  on  applica- 
tion. This  freight  prepaid  proposition  only  refers  to  the 
steel  roofing  offered  in  this  advertisement.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  will  send  this  roofing 
to  any  one  answering  thisadvertisement  C.  O.  D.,  with 
privilege  of  examination  if  you  will  send  25  per  cent  of 
the  amount  you  order  in  cash;  balance  to  be  paid  after 
material  reaches  your  station.  If  not  found  as  represented, 
refuse  the  shipment  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your 
deposit.  All  kinds  of  roofing  supplies,  galvanized  conduc- 
tor pipe,  eave  trough,  steel  snips,  fittings,  etc. 


TUBULAR  LANTERNS  ,45c. 

Steel  Shovels,  strongly  made, 

3 0c;  Steel  single  bit  axes, 

4 5c;  Double  bit  axes,  4 0c; 

. Large  size  steel  ham- 
jjJT\mers,  2 5c;  Manure 
Kgvf  forks,  4 5c;  Hay  forks, 
prfTH30c;  Axe  handles,  5c; 

Hack  saws,  with  frame, 

/ULv|  1 5c;  Handsaws,  2 5c; 
Compass  saws.  12c; 

B Files,  5c;  Hatchets  30c 


4-Post  Wind  Mill  Tower  $1 5 

Galvanized  after  completion. 
Braced  in  a most  thorough  man- 
ner. Easy  to  put  together  and 
erect.  Not  the  cheap  kind. 
Each  complete  with  platform, 
anchor  posts  and  anchor  plate, 
worth  $2  1;  our  price.  $15. 
All  kinds  of  steel  storage  tanks 
from  3 0 gallon  to  10,00  0 
gallon.  


CGMBENATIGN  TOOLS,  $2.09. 

,0  00  of  these  excellent  tools.  Here 
i chance  to  buy  a combination  of  an 
anvil,  a vise, 
a drilling  ma- 
chine, cut-off 
hardy  and 
pipe  machine 
all  in  one,  for  $2.9  0.  Has  no 
equal.  The  jaws  of  vise  open  5 
face  of  jaws  3 ins.  wide;  wt.,  3 0 
Larger  combination,  $3.2  5. 


La  Gripper  Wrench  60c 

Most  perfect  wrench  manu- 
factured, patented  and  im- 
proved in  every  way.  Suita- 
Ole  for  rods,  pipes,  nuts,  and 
for  general  purposes.  No  lost 
motion : has  patent  clamp 
to  move  jaws  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  closer  together  than 
with  any  other  wrench. 

1 0 inch 6 0 cts.  each 

1 4 inch . . . . ■ 70  cts,  each  'M 


DOORS,  60c  and  up. 


1 0,000  doors  and 
windows  which  we  wilL 
close  out  at  a saving  of 
10  %.  At  60  cents  we  can 
furnish  you  an  ordinary 
door,  good  enough  for 
general  purposes. 

We  have  a complete 
'ist  of  these  doors  and 
windows,  which  we  will 
mail  on  application. 


WIND  M9LL  LIFT  PUMPS. 


Double  acting,  3 -way 
pumps  $6. 

Hand-force  pumps.  . 3. 

Syphon  spout-lift 
pumps  3 

Kitchen  force  pumps  3. 

Pitcher  spout  pumps  1. 

Perfection  spray 
pumps,  best  manu- 
factured   2. 

^PumjDSjjj^^lMkindSj^^ 
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FARM  AND  PLATFORM  SCALES 

3 -ton  Steel  Wagon  Scale 
with  8x14  ft.  platform, 

$2  2.75;  other 
wagon  scales  up 
t o $5.50;  40  0 

lb.  cap  a c i t y 

Portable  Platform  Scales,  guaranteed, 
$S;  Brand  new  Counter  Plat- 
form Scales,  weighs  from  x/z  oz. 
to  2 4 0 lbs.,  $2.2  5.  Brand 
New  family  Scales,  weighs 
from  1 oz.  to  2 4 lbs..  9 0c. 


Wrought  Iron  Bolts,  per  lb.  4c. 


Bought  at  manufacturers'  sale,  1 0 car 
loads  of  high  grade  carriage  and  machine 
bolts,  mixed  all  kinds  together,  excellent 
assortment,  strictly  first  class.  In  lots 
of  100  lbs.,  per  lb..  4c.  Also  carriage 
and  machine  bolts:  wood  screwsJOcjipiGh 


DDEAlf  CiniNfi  CO  A A Just  the  right  thing  for  stores,  houses, 
DlflvnV  vICIUBiUy  vLUU  churches,  barns,  hotels,  etc.  Why  not 
fix  up  your  old  building  by  covering  it  with  bright,  fresh  brick  siding. 
Easily  put  on.  Made  of  semi-hardened  steel.  Looks  like  brick.  No 
special  tools  required.  Prevents  decay.  Decreases  fire  liability.  Im- 
proves appearance  of  premises.  Adaptable  for  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
We  sell  immense  quantities.  Gives  thorough  satisfaction.  Comes  in 
sheets  24x58  ins.  Has  all  good  points  of  steel  roofing.  Remember,  you 
buy  direct  from  our  own  mill.  We  are  headquarters  for  brick  siding 


UPTAI  Aril  ill  AC  00  A A Fine  Steel  Beaded  Ceiling.  $2.00  per 
METAL  CtlLINIld,  JpZ.UU  100  sq.  ft.  Ideal  ceiling  for  stores, 
offices  kitchens,  restaurants,  etc.  No  falling  plaster.  Always  neat  and 
attractive.  Economical  and  lasting.  Furnished  ready  to  put  up.  No  special 
tools  required.  Comes  in  sheets  24  ins.  x 6 and  8 ft.  long  Also  used  for  siding 
Sijecial  Prepaid  Freight  Offer  — We  will  pay  freight  on  all 
order?for  Metal  Roofing.  Beaded  Ceiling  and  Brick  Siding  to  points  east 
of  Colorado -except  in  Oklahoma.  Texas  and  Indian  Territory.  PricM  to 
these  joints,  freight  paid,  furnished  on  application.  This  freight  Pre- 
pay oier  only  refers  to  these  items  and  does  not  include  any  other  article. 


FREE  CATALOG  COUPON. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets.  Chicago , III. 

I am  a reader  of  the  Western  Fruit  Grower.  Send  me  your 
large  500-page  catalog,  absolutely  free  as  advertised  in  this  paper. 

Name 

Post-Office  Address 

R.  F.  D.  No. Post-Office  Box  No. 

County State. 


OUR  NEW  500-PAGE  CATALOG  No.  399  FREE 


It  is  a book 


THIS  WONDERFUL  BARGAIN  BOOK  is  just  out  and  ready  to  be  sent  to  you  at  once. 

such  as  every  shrewd  buyer  must  have.  500  pages  with  thousands  of  items  of  the  very  best  merchandise  and  supplies 


Its  pages  contain  a full  record  of 

wha*t  we  still  have  on  hand  from  the  wonderful  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair.  Merchandise,  m; 

eTurout,Yis"K 

f“d7^  whereyo“ 

have  seen  this  “Ad”  also  tell  us  just  what  items  in  our  Ad  interest  you  most. 


bought  by  us  atSheriffs-  and  Receivers'  Sales.  it  will  Paywu  to  ^htad,.  — ^ fof 


Address. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO, 
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Promise  of  the  Harvest,  Hood  River,  Oregon — Apple  Avenue  in  Blossom 

We  want  you  to  come  to  Hood  River  and  live 

for  our  fame  as  a fruit-producing  section  has  spread  to  the  ends  of  the  world,  the  cirrying  and  keeping 
qualities  of  our  apples,  together  with  their  fragrance,  beauty  and  flavor,  not  being  surpassed  under 
the  sun.  The  highest  prices  ever  paid  for  apples  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  is  for 
the  product  from  Hood  River,  Oregon,  orchards.  All  inquiries  in  reference  to  the  town  and  Valley 
of  Hood  River  will  be  carefully  answered.  Address 

Hood  River,  Oregon  Hood  River  Commercial  Club 


Bryan  Says: 


SCENERY,  CLIMATE 
and  OPPORTUNITIES 
CANNOT  BE  SURPASSED 


"Go  to  Hood  River 
and  Raise  Apples” 


After  his  trip  around  the  world  W.  J.  Bryan  visited  Oregon  and  in 
an  address  at  Portland,  January  23,  1907,  said: 

"The  public  at  large  for  years  never  gave  me  credit  for  having  business 
sense,  but  I believe  now  that  I have  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
most  people  that  I am  a business  man.  Some  of  you  will  be  producers, 
and,  if  you  are,  I would  advise  you  to  go  to  Hood  River  and  raise  apples.” 

And  Mr.  Bryan  was  Right 

For  apple  growers  at  Hood  River,  Oregon,  are  each  year  making 
from  $300  to  $700  on  every  acre  of  full  bearing  trees. 


rv. 
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Orphan  Boys  as  Farmers 


Every  state  in  the  Union  has  one 
or  more  institutions  for  orphan  chil- 
dren. Often  such  institutions  are  sup- 
ported by  charitable  people  or  by 
members  of  Christian  churches.  In 
Pennsylvania,  at  Womelsdorf,  Pa., 
there  is  an  institution  for  orphans 
of  the  Reformed  Church  known  as 
Bethany  Orphans  Home.  It  is  also 
an  institution  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Reformed  Church; 
but  it  is  operated  on  a plan  of  self- 
support,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do 


at  this  place  some  forty  years  ago,  it 
consisted  of  a much  smaller  farm  and 
a large  forest.  Year  by  year  ad- 
ditional buildings  are  erected  for  the 
comfort  of  those  healthy  youngsters 
and  the  timber  to  build  the  buildings 
comes  from  the  adjoining  forest.  The 
trees  are  cuf  down  by  the  elder  lads 
and  the  same  bright-eyed  little  boys 
tear  up  the  roots  and  stumps  and 
clean  the  fields  for  raising  the  vege- 
tables they  expect  to  eat  during  the 
next  year. 


with  all  your  might  keep  on  pulling, 
that  fellow  has  to  put  his  snout  in 
mid-air  in  l<  n minutes.”  He  had 
hardly  uttered  the  command  when 
those  little  arms  stretched  out  for  the 
lever.  You  could  hear  a cracking 
noise,  and  slowly  but  surely  the 
strength  of  those  little  souls  brought 
that  stump  up  in  mid-air  in  seven 
minutes  and  ten  seconds.  The  work 
was  continued  with  this  gang  of  boys 
till  the  school  session  was  over,  when 
another  gang  took  their  place;  and 
those  little  fellows  with  their  sweated 
brows,  hustled  to  the  school  room  to 
ponder  over  their  books.  Their  early 
morning  exercise  was  a good  stimu- 
lant and  they  made  100  per  cent  in  all 
their  studies  that  morning.  The  other 


of  stones.  Weeds  are  practically  un- 
known, as  they  are  pinched  of  by 
those  tiny  little  fingers  or  pulled  out, 
as  soon  as  their  eyes  get  a chance 
to  see  them.  The  boys  that  have 
graduated  from  the  little  gardens  are 
transferred  to  the  vegetable  gardens 
and  do  the  weeding,  while  the  older 
boys  attend  to  the  planting  and  the 
cultivating  part,  with  an  occasional 
help  by  the  little  sisters  on  the  prem- 
ises, who,  however,  find  more  con- 
genial work  in  the  daily  housework 
of  the  great  family. 

Those  orphan  children  can  stay  at 
the  Bethany  Home  until  they  are  eigh- 
teen years  old.  By  this  time  there  is 
not  one,  who  has  not  obtained 
thorough  knowledge  of  raising  all 


THE  "KNICKERBOCKER  GARDENS,"  AT  BETHANY  ORPHANS  HOME. 


CLEARING  A NEW  FIELD  OF  ALL  ROOTS. 


so,  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Wil- 
son F.  More,  who  has  had,  himself, 
an  education  of  farm  life  in  early 
youth  and  who  knows  what  is  good 
for  little  boys  to  do  to  keep  them  out 
of  mischief. 

To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a large  farm  connected  with  this  home 
of  the  little  ones.  On  this  100-acre 
fruit  and  vegetable  farm  there  are 
now  131  little  children  from  the  tiny 
little  pee-wee  of  a sparkling  bright- 
eyed tot  to  the  little  boy  and  girl  of 
ten  years.  There  are  some  older  ones, 
too,  but  when  they  get  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  they  will  be  set  out 
to  do  their  own  work  and  paddle 
their  own  canoe  in  life. 

There  is  no  spot  in  Pennsylvania 
today  where  a healthier  little  family 
of  boys  and  girls  can  be  seen,  all 
due  to  the  fine  mountain  air  and  the 
exercise  they  enjoy  a whole  year  round 
in  the  open  air. 

As  soon  as  the  babe  gets  into  the 
little  knickerbocker  pants,  he  starts 
his  life  as  a horticulturist.  His 
first  attempt  is  at  the  flower  garden. 
The  farm  has  a spot  set  aside  solely 
for  their  own  use.  Under  the  su- 
pervision of  a lady  teacher,  they  are 
instructed  how  to  set  out  flower  beds. 
Each  one  is  taught  to  bring  out  his 
own  ideas,  as  to  the  design  of  the 
ground  plan,  and  of  the  bed.  It  is 
wonderful  indeed,  what  curious  ideas 
those  little  tots  have,  and  the  results 
they  realize  from  the  still  practically 
untaught  minds  is  marvelous  indeed. 
One  will  bring  out  a design  in  a 
square,  another  form  a circular  bed, 
and  still  another  will  have  a diamond 
or  a zig-zag  shape  of  a flower  bed. 
As  to  the  various  flowers  they  grow 
they  vary  a great  deal.  You  can 
find  a bed  of  asters,  pansies,  phlox, 
and  if  the  early  spring  season  is  a 
warm  one,  they  have  already  been 
successful  in  growing  some  sort  of 
lilies  for  the  Eastei  season.  The 
teacher  who  has  them  in  charge  gives 
them  instructions  twice  a week  and 
teaches  them  not  only  how  to  do  this 
or  that,  as  far  as  the  flowers  are 
concerned;  but  they  are  taught  that 
weeds  among  flowers  are  worse  than 
a naughty  boy  among  themselves, 
and  that  stones  are  unwelcome  visi- 
tors on  a flower  bed.  They  are  stu- 
dious, in  this  respect  and  there  is  not 
a weed  nor  a stone  to  be  found  on  the 
knickerbocker  gardens. 

When  this  institution  was  started 


Only  recenty  they  began  work  on 
a three-acre  field,  which  was  liter- 
ally covered  with  stumps  and  roots. 
With  picks,  shovels,  crow-bars  and 
a stump  puller  those  little,  strong- 
armed  boys  tore  out  every  root,  lifted 
every  stump,  and  cleaned  the  field 
of  every  stone  from  the  tiny  sized 
one  to  the  large  boulder. 

When  the  superintendent  of  the  in- 
stitution could  not  be  with  the  lads, 
he  deputized  one  of  the  older  lads  to 
act  as  instructor,  and  as  they  are  all 
taught  to  obey,  they  strictly  follow  the 
advice  of  their  own  leader. 

When  they  began  work  at  this  field 
some  of  the  other  boys  were  in  school, 
as  they  have  their  own  school  system 
on  the  grounds  and  with  four  ses- 
sions daily,  one  of  them  is  always 
so  arranged  to  give  another  set  of 


boys  an  intermission  of  one  session, 
studying  three  out  of  the  four  ses- 
sions, and  twenty  youngsters  took  the 
first  turn  at  the  cleaning  work.  They 
caught  hold  of  a heavy  stump  puller 
and  carried  the  same  over  a good- 
sized  stump  with  awful  roots.  The 
little  leader  calmly  said,  "Now,  boys, 


gang  that  went  to  the  levers  of  that 
stump  puller,  to  the  handles  of  the 
crowbar  and  the  grubbing  axe,  did 
just  as  good  work  and  the  exercise 
they  obtained  was  such  a benefit,  that 
their  cheeks  had  that  bright,  rosy  red 
color,  so  essential  in  the  healthy  lit- 
tle lad. 

They  stayed  in  the  field,  alternately, 
for  sixty  days.  They  cleared  the  stones 
which  can  now  be  seen  in  a fine  build- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  field,  their 
field  is  clean  and  produced  a good 
crop  the  past  summer. 

What  do  they  raise?  Simply  every- 
thing that  the  climate  allows  them 
to  raise. 

Here  they  had  half  an  acre  in 
onions,  a quarter  of  an  acre  in  straw- 
berries, peas  and  beans  in  large  num- 
bers, corn  by  the  acre,  tomatoes  of 


the  brightest  hue,  cabbage  heads  that 
weigh  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds, 
celery  that  tickles  the  palate  of  the 
most  delicate  eater,  lettuce  that  would 
make  even  a dyspeptic  attempt  to 
eat  just  a little  bit  too  much. 

Their  patches  of  ground  used  for 
the  vegetables  are  free  from  all  kinds 


BOYS  PLANTING  CELERY. 


kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  un- 
derstands the  different  species.  Bot- 
any is  given  a very  important  part  in 
the  schoolroom  work,  and  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months  they  do  a 
great  deal  of  experimental  work  in 
this  line  out  of  doors. 

While  a good  deal  of  their  time  is 
devoted  to  vegetable  farming,  they 
devote  some  of  their  time  to  small 
fruit  culture  and  to  the  larger,  such 
as  apples,  pears,  plums  and  peaches. 
In  the  berry  line  the  strawberry,  rasp- 
berry, blackberry,  currant  and  the 
gooseberries  are  not  forgotten  and 
there  is  a good  supply  of  this  fruit 
every  year  at  the  proper  season.  Those 
boys  have  been  taught  what  to  do  to 
keep  the  trees  healthy,  and  the  San 
Jose  scale  is  nothing  new  to  them, 
and  they  fully  understand  how  to 
treat  the  trees  to  kill  the  pest.  Their 
trees  are  a most  healthy  lot  and  the 
delicious  peaches  have  not  only  been 
appreciated  by  the  100  or  more  lit- 
tle hungry  individuals  who  h ave 
grown  them,  but  have  been  pronoun- 
ced by  thousands  of  visitors  to  be 
the  finest  they  ever  saw  or  tasted. 
With  all  this  work  on  hand,  they  keep 
in  repair  the  fences,  plow  the  fields 
for  the  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  rye  that 
are  grown  on  the  place  to  feed  the 
twenty  or  more  head  of  cows  that  the 
boys  attend  to.  Next  winter,  I will 
tell  you  readers  about  their  poultry 
experiences  and  something  about  their 
social  and  indoor  life,  which  will 
interest  you  just  as  much  as  this 

article  does,  as  there  is  nothing  so  in- 
teresting as  the  little  boy  or  girl 

who  is  good  behaved  and  knows  how 
to  keep  healthy. 

H.  WINSLOW  FEGLEY. 

Reading,  Pa. 

it 

The  fruit  and  truck  growers  of 
Henderson  County,  Texas,  have 
formed  an  organization  under  the 
name  of  Athens  Fruit  and  Truck 
Growers’  Association,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President,  E'.  M. 

Henderson;  vice-  president,  C.  E. 

Forkner;  secretary-treasurer,  Max 
Wessel. 


^ 


A new  strawberry,  called  "Mil- 
lionaire,” is  reported  from  New  Jer- 
sey. The  fruit  is  said  to  be  "as 
large  as  Burbank  potatoes.”  Rather 
indefinite  as  to  size,  for  potatoes  vary, 
you  know;  might  as  well  have  said 
as  large  as  a lump  of  sugar. 
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Tlu*  Jonathan  Apple. 

One  of  the  changes  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  fruit  industry  within  the 
past  few  years  has  been  the  attitude 
of  growers  to  the  Jonathan  apple.  A 
few  years  ago  this  variety  was  in  bad 
standing,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
it  ripens  rather  early,  and  is  not  a 
good  keeper.  In  an  endeavor  to  keep 
the  fruit  on  the  trees  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  apples  would  keep 
later  in  the  season,  growers  very  of- 
ten delay  picking  the  Jonathans  until 
much  of  the  fruit  was  on  the  ground. 
And,  as  a result,  the  variety  was  be- 
ing planted  less  and  less  every  year, 
until  the  advent  of  cold  storage. 
When  the  cold  storage  industry  was 
perfected,  it  was  found  that  the  Jona- 
than was  one  of  the  very  best  varieties 
for  cold  storage,  and  as  a consequence 
(he  Jonathan  has  had  a boom,  and 
the  variety  is  being  more  largely 
planted  now,  perhaps,  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

At  the  different  expositions  which 
have  been  held  within  recent  years  it 
has  been  found  that  Jonathan  apples 
will  keep  until  the  fruit  of  the  next 


badly,  and  yet  Grimes  Golden  were 
taken  from  the  storage  in  August  as 
fresh  and  bright  as  when  they  went 
into  storage  in  the  autumn  of  1906. 
These  apples  had  lost  much  of  their 
flavor,  however,  although  they  had 
not  suffered  as  much  as  Huntsman, 
nor  perhaps  as  much  as  Ben  Davis 
and  Gano. 

From  tests  which  were  made  at 
the  Jamestown  exposition  it  seems 
evident  that  if  apples  are  to  be  stored 
until  late — say,  until  the  summer  fol- 
lowing their  ripening  season — then  ap- 
ples which  are  more  or  less  acid  will 
make  the  best  showing,  so  far  as 
flavor  is  concerned.  All  varieties  lose 
much  in  flavor  in  this  long  storage, 
but  acid  varieties  lose  much  less  than 
these  which,  early  in  the  season,  con- 
tain less  acidity. 

In  appearance,  those  varieties  which 
are  almost  solid  red  store  test;  if  they 
are  not  well  colored  there  is  likely  to 
be  more  or  less  scald  after  such  a 
long  storage.  It  was  found  that  even 
varieties  like  Ben  Davis,  where  not 
very  well  colored,  scalded  to  some  ex- 
tent. But  Jonathan  came  out  as  bright 
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season’s  crop  is  ripe.  This  was  done 
at  St.  Louis,  and  the  experiment  is 
being  repeated  at  the  Jamestown  ex- 
position. At  the  latter  place  apples 
of  different  varieties  have  been  com- 
pared as  they  are  opened,  and  Jona- 
thans have  made  a better  showing 
than  any  other  variety.  Ben  Davis 
and  Gano  have  kept  well,  the  fruit 
being  sound  and  firm,  but  the  flavor 
of  the  apples  has  declined  much  more 
than  with  the  Jonathan.  The  latter 
has  lost  little  of  its  flavor,  and  the 
fruit  is  sound,  bright  and  crisp  and 
has  made  a splendid  reputation. 
York  Imperial  apples  have  not  shown 
up  well  on  account  of  scald;  the  ap- 
ples have  a good  flavor,  and  under- 
neath the  skin  they  are  sound  and 
perfect,  but  the  skin  is  badly  scalded, 
and  the  fruit  is  not  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance. Huntsman’s  Favorite  has 
also  suffered  from  scald — in  fact, 
several  barrels  of  this  variety  which 
were  intended  for  exhibition  at  the 
exposition  were  so  badly  discolored 
that  they  were  not  placed  on  the 
tables  at  all.  This  variety,  too,  lost 
practically  all  its  flavor,  and  the  ap- 
ples were  insipid  and  of  no  value. 

Another  yellow  apple,  however, 
stood  storage  well,  and  that  was 
Grimes  Golden.  Trese  apples  were 
all  double  wrapped,  and  had  been 
placed  in  storage  as  soon  as  possible 
after  having  been  taken  from  the 
trees.  Yellow  apples  ordinarily  scald 


and  as  clean  as  they  were  the  day 
they  went  into  the  storage  house,  and, 
with  their  flavor  retained,  and  with 
their  rich  juice  abundant,  this  var- 
iety carried  off  the  prize  as  the  best 
apple  for  storage.  Even  the  old  re- 
liable Winesap  did  not  make  as  good 
a showing  as  did  Jonathan. 

■ij-#,  ■Sjjjfc 

Renew  your  subscription  today  and 
send  one  new  subscription  at  same 
time — both  for  $1,  you  know. 


800 
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Illustrated  ROOF  BOOK,  just  off  tho  press,  tolls  how  to 
lay  durable,  water-proof,  weather-proof  and  fire-resisting 
roofs  on  residences, barns,  cribs. poultry  houses,  outbuildings, 
stores,  etc.  How  to  cover  old  shingle  roofs,  ho  tools  necessary 
but  a knife  and  a hammer.  Tells  all  about  tho  famous 

NO-TAR  ROOFING 

which  is  bettor  and  cheaper  than  shingles,  slate  or  tin. 
W at er- proof,  fire  - resisting  ami  acid-proof. 

Ceatalas  no  tar  but  Is  mado  from  asphalt  ana  oannot  dry  out  or  run  in  the 
•un.  Flint-coated,  flexible  and  easy  to  lay.  Hest  dealers  eell  hO-TAR 
ROOFING.  Spec  la  nails  and  liquid  cement  FREE  lnetery  roll. 

FREE  SAMP  ES  TO  TEST 

ING,  we  will  tell  you  TES  WAYS  TO  TEST  IT  and  PROVE  lu  superiority 
to  any  other  roofing. 

DEALERS— Write  for  our  Rooting- Business  Promotion  Plan.  Address 

THE  HEPPES  CO..  9901  Fillmore  St..  Chicago 


BREECH  LOADING  SHOTGUN 


is  our  SPECIAL  PRICE 
exactly  as  illustrated. 

QQ  for  same  gun  with 
•03  AUTOMATIC  SHELL 
EJECTOR. 


12-gauge,  single 
New  England  Breech 


FOR  $2.59 

grade,  12-1 
barrel  New  1.  „ 

Loading  Shotgun,  with  extra  quality  taper  choke  bored 

steel  barrel,  reinforced  at  breech,  bored  for  either  smoke- 
less or  black  powder,  extra  heavy  steel  breech,  top  snap 
break,  rebounding  lock,  lull  pistol  grip,  walnut  stock,  long  tang, 
rebounding  hammer,  an  extra  strong  shooting  gun,  and  we 
furnish  free  with  every  gun  our  latest  patent  globe  sight,  which  really  doubles  the  value  ol  the  gun. 

AT  $2.89  WE  FURNISH  THE  EXACT  SAME  GUN,  with  an  automatic  shell  ejector,  a^igh 

grade  positive  ejector  which  automatically  throws  the  empty  shell  tree  from  the  gun  instantly  the  gun  is  opened. 


$7 


made  I . „ 

to  $25.00.  THIS  GUN  HAS  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  STEEL  BARRELS  made,  bored  for  smokeless  or  black  powder,  taper  choke  bored,  full 

hammerless  action,  automatic  safety  top  snap 
break,  positive  automatic  shell  ejector,  flat 
water  table  frame,  quadruple  strength  bolt, 
beautifully  shaped  throughout,  very  fanev  full 
checkered  pistol  grip  walnut  stock,  fancy 
shaped  fore  end,  made  on  exactly  the  same 


lines,  the  same  high  grade  workmanship,  the 
same  finish  throughout  as  is  found  on  double 
barrel  hammerless  guns  that  sell  at  $50.00  to 
$75.00.  and  we  guarantee  it  the 
strongest  and  best  shooting  single 
barrel  gun  made. 


OUR  GREAT  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 

If  you  want  the  best  single  barrel  shotgun  made 
in  the  world,  mention  No.  205H,  or  cue  this  ad 
out  and  send  to  us,  enclose  $1.00,  and  we 
will  send  this  Aubrey  single  hammerless 
gun  to  you  by  express  C.  O.  D., 
subject  to  examination.  You  can 
examine  it  at  your  nearest  express 
office,  and  If  found  perfectly 
satisfactory,  then  pay  the 
express  agent  the  oalance, 

$0.95  and  express  charges. 

You  can  then  use  the  gun 
three  months,  during  which 
time  you  can  put  it  to  every 
possible  test,  and  if  at  any 
time  during  the  three  months  

you  are  not  convinced  that  It  is  worth  twice  as  much  as 
any  gun  you  can  buy  elsewhere  at  double  the  price,  you 
can  return  the  gun  to  us  at  our  expense  and  we  will 

Immediately  return  your  money,  including  any  express  charges  you  may  have  paid. 

Better  still,  send  $7.95  with  your  order,  and  thus  save  the  extra  express  charge  for 
collecting  the  C.  O.  D.  money  and  returning  it  to  us.  You  will  get  the  gun  at  once; 
give  it  three  months'  trial,  and  If  at  any  time  you  are  not  satisfied  you  have  - 

gotten  three  times  as  much  value  for  your  money  as  you  could  get  elsewhere. 

YOU  CAN  RETURN  THE  OUN  TO  US  AT  OUR  EXPENSE  AND  WE  WILL  AT  ONCE  RETURN  YOUR 
MONEY,  INCLUDING  ANY  EXPRESS  CHARGES  YOU  MAY  HAVE  PAID. 

THIS  GUN  IS  MADE  IN  OUR  OWN  FACTORY  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  it  is  the  most  wonderful  single 
barrel  gun  ever  made,  and  is  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  any  of  the  cheap  single  barrel  guns  on  the  market; 
safer,  quicker  acting^  stronger,  far  better  shooting,  and  by  far  the  handsomest  single  gun  ever  produced,  far 
cheaper  at  OUR  SPECIAL  $7.95  PRICE  than  any  of  the  cheap  single  guns  on  the  market  even  at  $1.00. 

IF  YOU  WANT  OUR  $2.59  OR  $2.89  SINGLE  BARREL  BREECH  LOADER,  as  illustrated  and  described  above, 
enclose  our  price,  either  $2.59  or  $2.89  (we  especially  recommend  if  you  order  our  New  England  gun  that  you 
enclose  $2.89  and  get  the  gun  with  the  positive  automatic  ejector);  we  will  then  send  the  gun  to  you  with  the 
understanding  and  agreement  that  you  can  give  it  thirty  days'  free  trial,  during  which  time  you  can  put  it  to  every 
possible  test,  and  if  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  purchase,  if  you  are  not  satisfied  it  is  the  equal  of 
any  gun  you  can  buv  elsewhere  at  $5.00  to  $7.00.  you  can  return  it  to  us  at  our  expense,  AND  WE  WILL 
IMMEDIATELY  RETURN  YOUR  MONEY,  TOGETHER  WITH  ANY  EXPRESS  CHARGES  YOU  MAY  HAVE  PAID. 
OUR  $2.89  AUTOMATIG  SHELL  EJECTING  NEW  ENGLAND  GUN,  AS  ILLUSTRATED  ABOVE,  is  made  for 

Jjut  jn  y0ur  own 

JN  VALUE 

_ I AUBREY. 

ftllll  PAT  A I AOIIC  CDCC  H you  don't  order  one  of  these  guns,  don't  fail  to  write  for  our  latest  free 
UUH  UHlNLUUUh  riltti  Gun  Catalogue.  On  a postal  card  or  in  a letter  to  us  simply  say,  "Send me 
your  free  Gun  Catalogue,”  and  our  latest  catalogue  of  shotguns,  rifles,  revolvers  and  all  kinds  of  sporting  goods  will 
go  to  you  by  return  mail,  postpaid,  free  with  our  compliments;  the  most  wonderful  Gun  Catalogue  ever 
published,  values  never  before  known.  Hammerless  breech  loading  shotguns  at  $8.95  and  up.  double  barrel  breech 
loading  shotguns  at  $6.75  and  up.  rifles  at  $1.98  and  up.  fine  five-shot,  32  and  38-caliber  automatic  shell  ejecting 
revolvers  at  $2.98,  ammunition  and  other  sporting  goods  at  about  one- half  w hat  others  charce;  wonderful  free  offers, 
great  privileges,  special  propositions,  heretofore  unheard  of  opportunities,  all  shown  in  our  latest  free  Gun  Catalogue; 
so  if  you  don’t  order  one  of  the  guns  shown  in  this  great  CCADC  PflPRIinif  & Pft  HUIPAHn 
offer,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  free  Gun  Catalogue.  Address.  OCAnOf  VIUCDUOIV  QL  UUa9  UnlUAUU 


The  Ideal 

Corrugated  Paper 

Cushions 

for  Packing  APPLE  S 


absorbs  the  shocks  in  travel  and  apples  are  delivered  unbruised  and  as 
round  and  solid  as  the  day  they  were  packed.  These  add  a tone  of  dis- 
tinction and  cleanliness  to  any  shipper’s  product  and  the  cost  is  so  pro- 
portionately low  that  it  will  pay  packers  to  investigate  by  simply  send- 
ing for  our  catalogue  and  price  list. 

THE  HINDE  6 DAUCH  PAPER  CO.,  (Dept. "A”)  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 

171  Duane  St.,  New  York  City.  42  River  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


mr  ALTHEA  MEEHANTII  -®1| 

( HIBISCUS  SYRIACUS ) 

ROSES-  Climbing  Clothilde  Soupert,  Crimson  Rambler,  Dorothy  Perkins  and  Marie  Pavie  | 
BIOTA  AYJREA  NANA — ( Berckrr.ans’  Dwarf  Golden  Arborvitas) 


Established  1ST, 6 


400  Acres  in  Nursery 
CO.OUU  Feet  of  Glass 


KINKAN  ORANGES,  PALMS,  CONIFERS  and  OTHER 
STOCK  FOR  NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS  IN  IMMENSE  QUANTITIES 

r».  J.  UEXICKIVIAMS  CO.  Inc. 
Fruitland  Nurseries  £7  £?  Augusta,  Georgia 


VULCANITE  ROOFING 


OVER  OLD  SHINGLE  ROOF 

is  dust-proof  and  fire-resisting,  easily  laid,  and  saves  all  the 
expense  and  work  of  tearing  off  old  shingles.  Special  long  nails 
furnished  when  it  is  to  be  laid  over  shingles.  For  new  roofs 
Vulcanite  is  better  than  shingles  or  metal;  cheaper,  too,  and 
requires  no  annual  painting.  For  over  60  years  Vulcanite  has 
been  the  standard  Ready  Roofing 
— better  today  as  we  are  constantly 
striving  to  improve  it  in  every  way 
possible.  Before  you  build  or  re- 
pair write  for  samples  and  booklet, 

“The  Right  Roofing  and  the 
Reasons  Why.”  Sent  free  on  request. 

PATENT  VULCANITE  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  18 
Franklin  Warren  Co.,  0.  or  626-59  S.  Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago. 


FLINT-COAT  ROOFING 


p^ces^BuTiHrVeG  You  Will  Save  25  to  50  Percent 


I0CK  ASPHALT  ROOFIHG  GO.,  L 


Every  Roll  Goaran* 
teed  Perfect 


620  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  Chicago 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

alcohol  engine,  superior  to  any  one-cylinder  engine:  revolutionizing  power  ' 

Less  to  Buv— Less  to  ltun.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Vibration  practically  ov 
envlue.  SkNl)  FOR  CATALOG U l£  THE  TEMPLE  PIMP  CO.,  .\l 


Its  weight  and  bulk  are  half  that  of  single  cylinder  engines,  w ith  greater  durability.  Costs 
•come.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  wagon.  It  Is  a combination  portable,  stationary  or  tra 
Meuijher  and  loth  Sts.,  Chicago.  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 

‘THE  MASTER  WORKMAN.” 

a two-cylinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 
iter  durability.  Costs 
stationary  or  traction 
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'PERFECT  ERi/lE 


V, 


It  will 
positively 
kill  San 
Jose  Seale 
without  injury 
to  the  trees  or 
fruit-buds.  Orchards 
treated  with  this  prep- 
aration are  freed  from 
the  ravages  of  scale  and 
similar  insects,  and  continue 
healthy  and  prolific.  It  is 


Spray  your  orchards  and  rid  them  of  insect  pests that  is  the  only 

safe  way.  San  Jose  Scale  and  similar  pests  can  no  longer 
damage  orchards  to  any  appreciable  extent,  nor  prevent  an 
abundant  fruit  crop,  if  sprayed  with 


Target  Brand  Scale 
Destroyer 


Better  Than 
Lime-Sulphur  Wash 

for  there  is  no  risk  of  injury  to  the  tree,  no  skilled  labor 
is  required,  and  the  only  apparatus  and  material  needed  are 
a good  spray-pump,  water,  and 

Target  Brand  Scale  Destroyer. 

It  is  a soluble  oil  which  rapidly  forms  a solution  in  water  and  passes  through  the  spray- 
pump  nozzles  without  clogging.  It  is  quickly  prepared,  easily  applied,  and  does  its  work 
rapidly  and  effectually.  It  is  unexcelled  in  effectiveness  and  economy.  Indorsed  and 
recommended  by  fruit-growers  everywhere.  Write  today  for  our  new  illustrated  catalog 
and  price-list,  and  Bulletin,  “Dipping  vs.  Fumigation.” 

SENT  FREE  on  request. 

AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

Box  700  . . - MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA. 


It  is  the  most  effective  destroyer  of 
Scale  ever  placed 
on  the  market. 


Some  Advantages  of  Fall  Spraying  for 
San  .Jose  Seale. 

As  the  San  Jose  scale  becomes 
more  widely  scattered  over  the 
United  States  growers  everywhere  are 
trying  to  devise  more  effective  ways 
of  fighting  the  insect,  and  among 
the  plans  which  are  becoming  more 
popular  is  to  spray  the  trees  in 
autumn,  just  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  and  before  the  insects  have 
retreated  to  their  winter  quarters. 
Mr.  A.  N.  Brown,  Wyoming,  Del., 
who  has  had  much  practical  experi- 
ence in  fighting  this  insect,  sends  us 
the  following  notes  on  fall  spraying, 
which  will  be  appreciated  by  every- 
one who  Is  compelled  to  fight  this 
very  troublesome  insect: 

“Fall  spraying  for  San  Jose  scale 
has  advantages  over  spring  spraying 
that  orchardists  are  beginning  to 
recognize.  The  first  that  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  this  plan  is  that  the 
scale  is  then  least  resistant,  the  in- 
crustation being  soft  and  the  young 
larvae  of  the  late  broods  still  plainly 
in  evidence.  At  this  stage  the  con- 
tact remedies  which  must  be  used  in 
the  control  of  this  pest  are  more  ef- 
fective, because  the  scale  covering  is 
not  hard,  and  therefore  is  more  eas- 
ily penetrated.  All  scales  which  sur- 
vive the  winter  are  found  in  the 
spring  well  protected  by  the  hard, 
bony  crust  formed  over  them,  and 
they  are  then  the  most  resistant 
against  remedies  used  for  their  de- 
struction. 

"Again,  if  spraying  is  done  in  the 
fall,  and  upon  examination  of  the 
sprayed  trees  in  the  following  March 
there  are  live  scales  still  found,  we 
have  another  opportunity  to  spray 
them  before  danger  of  injuring  buds 
or  foliage.  This  gives  us  two  shots 
at  the  scale  at  close  range,  and  if 
the  work  is  properly  done — note  I 
say  'properly  done’ — with  almost  any 
one  of  the  recommended  remedies, 
there  will  be  absolutely  no  doubt 
about  results. 

“Again,  the  fruit-grower  will  find 
more  time  to  do  the  work  of  spray- 
ing in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring, 
therefore  he  is  more  likely  to-  do  a 
better  job. 

“Again,  there  is  no  frost  coming 
out  of  the  ground  in  the  fall  to  pre- 
vent the  orchardist  from  going  into 
the  orchard  to  spray  whenever  other 
conditions  are  favorable.  This  is  not 
the  case  in  the  spring.  Many  or- 
chards are  located  where  this  one 


thing  is  a serious  drawback  to  the 
control  of  San  Jose  scale. 

“Therefore,  all  things  considered, 
fall  spraying  has  many  advantages 
over  spring  spraying,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  effective,  which  has  been 
clearly  proven  by  those  who  have 
been  practicing  fall  spraying  for  some 
years. 

“It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  at  least  ten  days  should  inter- 
vene between  the  dropping  of  the 
leaves  and  the  time  that  spraying 
should  begin,  as  just  when  the  leaves 
drop  is  when  the  little  fruit  bud  for 
the  next  season  is  at  its  most  tender 
stage.  It  is  unclothed,  and  careful 
examination  has  shown  that  this  bud 
takes  on  a new  covering  in  the  course 
of  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  after  which 
it  can  resist  any  caustic  action  of 
carefully  prepared  washes. 

“There  are  details  in  all  spraying 
operations  which  cannot  be  explained 
on  paper.  The  orchardist  himself 
must  be  observant;  he  must  acquaint 
himself  with  the  habits  of  the  insect 
he  is  fighting  and  the  growth  of  tree 
and  bud.  Then,  above  all,  he  must 
take  weather  conditions  Into  consid- 
eration, for,  after  all,  the  weather  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  factor  in  the 
success  of  our  spring  operations.” 

In  connection  with  what  Mr.  Brown 
has  said,  it  might  be  added  that  one 
reason  why  fall  spraying  has  not  been 
more  generally  recommended  is  that 
whale  oil  soap  and  the  lime-sulphur 
wash,  applied  in  fall,  are  likely  to 
injure  the  fruit  buds  for  the  follow- 
ing season’s  crop,  and  the  man  who 
kills  the  insects  also  destroys  at  least 
part  of  one  season’s  crop.  Fall  spray- 
ing, therefore,  did  not  become  popu- 
lar until  the  newer  miscible  oil  sprays 
were  brought  out,  which  can  be  used 
safely  and  effectively  in  fall,  after 
the  leaves  drop.  On  this  subject 
Prof.  Smith  of  the  New  Jersey  Ex- 
periment Station,  says: 

“The  wrong  time  for  spraying  has 
been  generally  advised,  and  instead  of 
delaying  until  late  spring,  our  work, 
to  be  most  effective,  should  be  done 
in  the  late  fall,  while  the  scales  are 
yet  active  and  before  the  trees  are 
really  dormant.  The  reason  that  win- 
ter and  early  spring  applications  were 
recommended  originally  is  that  in- 
jury to  fruit  buds  was  noted  with 
some  insecticides  and  on  some  trees.” 

It  would  certainly  seem,  from  de- 
velopments of  the  last  few  years,  that 
orchards  which  are  badly  infested, 
should  by  all  means  be  sprayed  In 
autumn,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 


Brown  and  Professor  Smith,  after  the 
leaves  have  been  off  ten  days  to  two 
weeks,  and  then  in  spring,  if  live 
scales  are  still  found — as  they  most 
likely  will  be — another  application 
can  be^  given.  After  two  such  treat- 
ments the  insect  should  be  readily 
controlled  by  one  spraying  each  year. 

it 

Here  are  some  of  the  seasons  given 
by  the  American  Horticultural  Dis- 
tributing Company,  Martinsburg,  W. 
Va.,  manufacturers  of  the  well-known 
Target  Brand  Scale  Destroyer  for 
spraying  in  fall  for  San  Jose  scale: 

“Owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  scale  breed  many  reasons  are  ad- 
vanced for  fall  spraying,  a few  of 
which  are  as  follows: 

“First.  Your  ground  is  solid  and 
can  be  gone  over  to  spray  after  the 
leaves  drop  much  easier  than  in  the 
spring. 

“Second.  You  do  not  have  the 
winds  to  contend  with  that  we  have 
in  most  climates. 

“Third.  You  have  a longer  period 
of  time  for  spraying,  and  therefore  it 
will  be  more  carefully  done. 

“Fourth.  Any  scale  not  killed,  or 
missed  by  not  having  been  covered 
with  the  spray  in  the  fall,  can  be 
killed  in  the  spring,  and  those  par- 
tially covered,  or  not  entirely  killed  by 
the  application  in  the  fall,  will  be  in 
such  a weakened  condition  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  stand  the  winter. 

“Fifth.  If  you  fail  to  get  all  the 
spraying  done  in  the  fall,  it  can  be 
finished  in  the  spring,  whereas  if  not 
completed  in  the  spring,  it  will  not 
be  finished  at  all. 

“Sixth.  While  a great  many  scale 
are  in  a half  grown  state  in  the  fall, 
they  are  more  tender,  not  having 
gone  through  with  the  winter  to 
harden  them,  and  they  are  easier  to 
destroy  in  the  fall. 

"In  order  to  destroy  the  scale  in 
either  the  fall,  spring  or  summer,  one 
thing  must  be  remembered,  namely: 
That  the  secret  of  successful  spraying 
is  thoroughness  of  application,  and  in 
the  finest  possible  mist.” 

it 

One  of  the  best  printed  papers 
which  comes  to  our  table  is  the  new 
publication,  Better  Fruit,  of  Hood 
River,  Ore.  This  paper  is  a model 
typographically,  and  contains  much 
interesting  matter  regarding  that 
country  and  the  possibilities  of  hor- 
ticulture in  the  northwest. 


The  Hawkeye 

TreeProtectors 


willprotectyouryoungtrees 
against  Rabbits,  Mice,  in 
fact  ALL  Kinds  of  tree 
gnawers  as  wellas  Sunscald, 
Blistering,  at  a cost  of  a frac- 
tion of  a cent  per  tree.  It 
will  protect  as  long  as  the 
tree  needs  protection.  It 
ALWAYS  gives  SATIS- 
FACTION. 

PRICES: 

100  Protectors  . . $ .75 
1000  Protectors  . . 5.00 


Sample  and  Circular  FREE.  PROMPT  Shipment. 


Burlington  Basket  Company 

BURLINGTON,  IOWA 


Tree 

Protectors 

We  now  have 
large  numbers  of 
Tree  Protectors 
baled,  ready  for 
immediate  ship- 
ment. Write  for 
special  prices 
stating  amount 
wanted. 

75c  per  100. ! 

$5.00  per  1000. 


We  also  manufacture  all  kinds  of 
Fruit  Packages.  Write  for  our  40-pag© 
catalog;  it’s  free. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 


The  Pierce-WilliamsCo. 

Jonesboro,  Arkansas. 


0.  F.  G.  Rabbit  Paint 

Protects  orchard  trees  from  Injury  by 
rabbits  and  field  mice.  Contains  no  oil  or 
tar.  One  gallon  is  sufficient  for  300  or 
more  three-year-old  trees.  Materials  for 
one  gallon,  $2.00;  for  one-half  gallon,  $1.25; 
express  paid. 

BENJAMIN  C.  AUTEN,  Carthage,  Mo. 


Renew  your  subscription  today. 
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A Fruit-Grower  Away 
from  Home 


A Fruit-Grower  Away  From  Home. 

The  business  occupation  of  an  old 
member  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Fam- 
ily— Mr.  R.  P.  Shackelford,  of  Illi- 
nois— takes  him  into  every  section  of 
the  United  States,  and  he  will  send 
for  publication  his  observations  from 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr,  Shackelford  is  now  in  the 
Northwest,  where  he  will  visit  some 
Of  the  friiit  sections,  and  later  he  will 
t-OpOrt  regarding  his  trip,  From  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  he  sends  the  following 
article,  showing  the  strong  financial 
condition  of  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  inability  of  the  financial 
centers  of  the  Fast  to  bring  about  a 
condition  of  panic  throughout  the 
country: 

Prosperity  ol  tlie  Wheat  Farmers. 

Since  July  25th  I have  been  in  the 
northwestern  grain-growing  section 
of  our  states.  In  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  the  promise  of  abundant 
crop  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  flax 
is  fine.  Around  Fargo,  Grand  Forks, 
N.  D.,  and  Crookston,  Minn.,  Septem- 
ber 1st,  the  farmers  were  just  in  the 
midst  of  wheat  harvest.  Many  had 
finished  the  early  varieties,  but  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  still  re- 
mained to  be  harvested  and  would 
not  be  ripe  before  the'  15th  of  Sep- 
tember. From  appearance  of  many 
thousands  of  acres  we  could  see  from 
car  windows  in  traveling  over  all  this 
great  grain  belt  the  farmers  have  not 
any  reason  to  complain  this  year,  for 
lack  of  abundant  crop  of  straw  at 
least. 

We  were  told  at  Fargo  the  crop 
Was  the  best  in  five  years.  Threshing 
Was  just  commencing,  but  not  enough 
to  form  a correct  estimate  of  the 
yield. 

From  our  careful  inquiries  and  ob- 
servations from  Texas  to  this  state, 
covering  all  the  grain-growing  states, 
we  are  led  to  believe  the  farmers 
were  never  in  so  prosperous  condi- 
tions as  in  this  year  of  A.  D.  1907. 
In  many  years  of  prosperity  and  fail- 
ures; years  of  plenty  of  money  and 
depressiveness,  we  have  never  en- 
joyed the  financial  situation  so  well 
as  at  the  present  writing.  For  in  all 
the  past  the  East  and  Wall  Street  has 
dominated  the  finances  of  the  West. 
The  patient,  hard-working  farmer 
was  paying  tribute  to  the  East  in 
way  of  interest  on  mortgages.  But 
now,  generally  speaking,  the  tables 
are  turned,  and  the  East  today  is  pay- 
ing interest  to  the  West.  The  farm- 
ers are  out  of  debt  and  money  in 
local  banks  and  these  western  banks 
are  carrying  heavy  deposits  in  eastern 
banks  and  Wall  Street  is  “paying  the 
freight”  this  time.  It  certainly  is  en- 
joyable to  hear  the  howl  that  has 
gone  up  from  that  financial  center 
during  the  last  few  months. 

EVery  conceivable  effort  has  been 
put  forth  by  Wall  Street  to  bring 
about  a panic,  but  it  has  failed  and 
will  fail;  for  the  following  reasons: 
The  farmers  on  an  average  through- 
out the  whole  country  have  been 
prosperous  for  several  years,  and  this 
prosperity  has  enabled  them  to  get 
out  of  debt  and  have  money  in  bank 
to  meet  all  expenses  for  another 
year.  And  they  care  little  about  the 
price  of  stocks  and  bonds  in  Wall 
Street. 

We  were  in  the  copper  and  iron 
country  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
during  the  month  of  August.  The 
output  of  these  mines  and  activities 
were  never  greater,  with  millions  of 
tons  of  ore  and  copper  ingots,  repre- 
senting millions  of  dollars,  piled  on 
the  wharves  of  the  great  lakes  await- 
ing shipment.  The  same  conditions 
we  found  at  Butte,  Anaconda,  Helena 
and  Great  Falls,  Montana. 

The  sheep  and  wool  industry  in 
Montana  is  at  the  top  as  regards 
prices,  and  only  question  of  trans- 
portation for  getting  their  products 
to  market  and  not  of  quantity  or 
prices. 

These  vast  grain  fields  with  their 
abundance  of  the  golden  cereals,  and 
the  enormous  output  of  the  mines 
mean  millions  of  created  dollars — • 
made  dollars — in  this  year  of  1907 — 
and  not  speculative  dollars,  by  taking 
from  one  man  and  giving  to  another. 

Again,  there  never  was  such  a de- 
mand for  labor  and  wages  for  farm 
help  was  never  so  high.  Men  are 
getting  $2.50  and  board,  man  and 
team  $5  and  keep  of  team  per  day. 


Miners  getting  $3  to  $4  per  day,  and 
demand  greater  than  supply-  All 
these  conditions  place  plenty  of 
money  in  the  hands  of  all.  In  other 
words,  the  people — the  common  herd 
— this  year  have  the  money  and  Wall 
Street  has  the  stocks  and  bonds.  And 
the  people,  the  dear  people — the 
common,  horny-handed  farmers — are 
plainly  saying  to  Wall  Street:  “You 
keep  your  stocks  and  bonds  and  we 
keep  the  money.  And  if  you  wa»wt 
to  eat  our  bread,  our  meat  and  wear 
our  wool,  send  on  the  cash;  youV 
credit  is  no  longer  good.  We  will  nott 
take  your  stocks  and  bonds  for  our 
products.” 

From  newspaper  reports,  J.  J.  Hill 
during  the  last  months  joins  with  the 
Wall  Street  speculators  and  howls 
calamities  of  the  darkest  hue  for  the 
future — with  financial  panics  galore. 

From  our  observations  of  last  No- 
vember through  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas,  where  we  saw  thousands  of 
bushels  of  wheat  dumped  in  piles  on 
the  ground  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  lack  of  cars  to  transport  it,  our 
advice  to  J.  J.  Hill  is  to  get  a move 
on  his  railroads  and  handle  the  grain 
this  year  and  stop  his  yelping.  For 
lie  ,nor  all  the  speculators  and  ma- 
nipulators of  frenzied  finance  cannot 
bring  about  a panic  this  year.  The 
people  have  decreed  otherwise  this 
year  and  have  the  money,  or  the 
goods  that  will  bring  the  money,  and 
will  not  alter  the  decree  that  has  gone 
forth.  R.  P.  SHACKELFORD. 

at 

Fruit  at  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

Mr.  Shackelford  also  sends  a report 
of  his  visit  to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  one  of 
the  coming  fruit  sections  of  the 
Northwest,  as  follows: 

“This  prosperous  city  of  Lewiston 
is  nestled  in  a beautiful  and  fertile 
valley  at  the  junction  of  Clearwater 
and  Snake  rivers.  The  Clearwater 
coming  from  the  east  and  Snake  from 
south.  It  is  in  the  center  of  the 
great  wheat  raising  country  of  both 
Idaho  and  Washington,  and  is  the 
shipping  point  for  both  states.  The 
Northern  Pacific  and  Oregon  Rail- 
road and  Navigation  Company  are 
the  railroads  reaching  this  point, 
with  steamboat  line  from  Columbia 
River.  Wheat,  oats  and  barley  are 
the  main  farm  crops  in  both  states 
tributary  to  this  city,  and  yield  very 
large  crops.  Live  stock  forms  no 
small  item  of  shipments.  The  farm 
lands  are  not  irrigated,  but  depend 
upon  rain  and  snow  fall,  and  the  nec- 
essary amount  of  moisture  rarely  fails 
to  give  abundant  crops. 

“We  were  delighted  to  have  time 
and  opportunity  to  visit  the  fruit 
farms  and  orchards  in  the  Lewiston 
and  Clarkston  Valley  this  afternoon, 
and  are  under  obligations  to  Mr.  E. 
H.  Libby,  president  of  the  Lewiston- 
Clarkston  Co.,  for  courtesies  shown 
us  in  placing  one  of  his  men  and  his 
automobile  at  our  service  for  the 
whole  afternoon.  The  orchards  are 
in  from  one  to  five-acre  tracts,  and 
most  of  them  show  best  of  care  and 
are  rewarding  their  owners  accord- 
ingly. Cherry  and  peach  are  the  pre- 
dominating fruit  raised  for  market 
and  shipping.  We  have  never  seen  a 
more  thrifty  or  healthy  lot  of  cherry 
and  peach  trees  than  this  valley 
shows.  The  cherry  crop  this  year 
was  injured  by  late  frost,  as  well  as 
the  peach  crop.  Yet  it  is  claimed 
more  fruit  up  to  this  date  has  been 
shipped  than  in  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  We  saw  a great  many 
peaches  being  packed  and  on  trees, 
land  sampled  them  and  can  certify  to 
their  quality  and  flavor  being  fine. 
The  facts  are,  anything  seems  to 
grow  here  to  perfection  in  way  of 
fruit  when  planted  and  cared  for  in 
proper  manner.  On  our  trip  this 
afternoon  we  sampled,  fresh  from 
the  trees,  pears,  plums,  nectarines, 
prunes,  peaches,  grown  in  abundance 
and  a great  variety. 

“Also  visited  Mr.  Schaefer’s  vine- 
yard of  fifteen  acres,  and  saw  some 
of  the  finest  grapes  we  ever  looked 
upon,  and  they'  certainly  were  fine  iu 
flavor.  Sorry  we  missed  seeing  Mr. 
Schaefer,  as  he  was  not  at  home.  He 
is  the  pioneer  grape  grower  and  wine 
maker  in  this  valley.  He  has  now 
4 0.000  gallons  of  wine  in  his  cellar, 
aging,  and  experts  say  it  surpasses 
anything  grown  in  California.  We 
cannot  testify  to  this,  as  Mr.  Schaefer 
was  very  careful  to  have  the  wine 
cellar  locked  and  key  lost  before  we 
reached  his  place.  He  has  only’  an 
eighth  of  a crop  of  grapes  this  year 
on  account  of  late  frost. 

“We  were  very’  much  disappointed 


SHORT  TERM  SERIAL 


r“““ E ARE  now  selling  6%  First  Mortgage 

W Serial  Gold  Bonds,  issued  by  a $3,000,- 
000  corporation  composed  of  success- 
fjjyrrgi  ful  ar.d  substantial  business  men  of 
Chicago. 

SECURITY — The  security  consists  of  25,000 
acres  of  fruit  land  in  a fertile  valley  settled  for  over 
forty  years.  No  frosts;  no  pests.  The  land  is  now 
being  sold  for  $100  an  acre.  This  gives  the  entire 
property  a valuation  of  $2,500,000,  over  four  times 
the  amount  of  the  bond  issue,  which  is  $600,000. 

$500  EACH — The  bonds  are  $500  each  and  are 
sold  at  par  and  accrued  interest.  They  run  from 
two  to  seven  and  one-half  years. 

INTEREST — The  interest  is  payable  January 
1st  and  July  1st. 

OUR  RECORD — Since  our  establishment  16 
years  ago  we  have  sold  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of 
bonds  and  no  investor  has  ever  lost  a dollar. 

Send  for  descriptive  folder  containing  a map 
showing  the  land. 


INVESTMENT  DEPARTMENT 

Royal  Trust  Company 
Chicago  1 

UNDER  STATE  SUPERVISION  AND  CONTROL 

Capital  and  Surplus  $1,000,000 


Royal  Insurance 
Building 


169  Jackson 
Boulevard 


Northern  Pacific 
Railway 

traverses  the  Fruitful  and 
Inexhaustible  region  of 


Western  Montana 

where  the  Famous  Bitter  Root, 
Gallatin  and  Yellowstone  val- 
leys, and  the  Flathead  Reserva- 
tion, soon  to  be  opened  to  set- 
tlement, are  situated. 

Northern  Idaho 

and  Eastern  Washington 

with  inviting  Irrigation  Propo- 
sitions at  Spokane  and  Lewis- 
ton-Clarkston,  and  where  the 
Palouse,  Big  Bend,  Nez  Perces 
and  Camas  Prairie  districts  af- 
ford ideal  conditions  for  diver- 
sified farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing. 


Central  Washington 

transformed  by  Irrigation  from 
desert  into  orchards  and  gar- 
dens, at  Walla  Walla,  Kenne- 
wick, Kiona,  Prosser,  Sunny- 
side,  North  Yakima,  Ellens- 
burg  and  many  other  places. 

Western  Washington 
and  Oregon 

celebrated  for  their  Timber, 
Fisheries,  Hops  and  Truck 
Gardens,  and  commanding  the 
trade  of  the  Pacific  with  Alaska 
and  the  Orient. 


For  publications  de- 
scriptive of  these  states 
and  their  agricultural 
and  industrial  resources 
write  to 

C.  W.  MOTT. 

General  Emigration 
Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


For  fares,  time  card 
folders.  reservations, 
etc.,  address 

A.  M.  CLELAXD, 

G.  P.  A., 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Fruit  Growers,  Gardeners 

Your  Soil 
Needs  Manure 

Nothing-  else  will  take  its  place 
or  give  you  results  equal  to  it. 

Manure  makes  HUMUS,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  produce  a 
heavy  yield. 

Humus  holds  the  moisture  close 
to  the  surface  where  it  is  required 
and  makes  available  chemical  ele- 
ments in  the  soil  which  otherwise 
lie  dormant  and  useless. 

Manure  adds  liberal  quantities  of 
the  best  plant  food  obtainable,  and 
its  effect  and  value  in  Vur  or- 
chard, vineyard  and  garden  is  per- 
manent. 

The  first  year  does  not  exhaust 
the  good  that  is  in  a liberal  appli- 
cation of  PURE  MANURE. 

WIZflRb 

SHREDDED  CATTLE 
MANURE 

is  pure  manure,  dried  by  special 
process  and  reduced  in  weight  and 
bulk  by  removing  all  long  hay  and 
bedding  and  worthless  rough  stuff 
and  rubbish. 

It  is  manure  in  the  most  concen- 
trated, efficient,  easily  and  cheaply 
handled  form  possible  to  obtain. 

Write  us  at  once  for 
Circulars  and  Prices 

Use  manure  this  fall  and  your 
crop  next  year  will  be  the  best  you 
have  ever  grown. 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Co. 

22  Exchange  Ave.,  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Chicago. 


Fruit  Trees 

and  Small  Fruits 

Strawberries,  Dewberries.  Raspberries,  etc. 
Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

WILD  BROS.  NURSERY  CO., 
Sarcoxie  Nurseries,  Sarcoxie,  Mo. 

PEACH  SEEDToFsALE 

Write  Thomas  R.  Haman,  1614  E.  Oliver 
St.,  Baltimore.  Md.  References  as  to  qual- 
ity and  good  results.  Established  1897. 
Smock  seed  a specialty. 


AGENTS  WANTED  in  the  Middle  West, 
good  pay,  steady  employment  selling  our 
northern  grown  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  etc. 
Everything  for  tha  orchard,  lawn  or  park. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Our  book,  ‘'Tree 
Salesmanship,”  will  tell  you  how.  Free 
outfit  furnished.  ,. 

TREE  PLANTERS:  Send  for  our  price 

list  before  ordering  elsewhere.  Landscape 
work  a specialty.  Send  us  a rough  sketch 
of  your  home  grounds  and  we  will  tell 
you  what  you  want.  Copyrighted  catalog, 
the  finest  published  in  America.  25c.  Fruit 
Grower  Guide,  33  pages,  given  free  with 
every  J10.00  order.  Correspondence  solicit- 
ed. Greening’s  Big  Nurseries,  100  Monroe 
St.,  Monroe.  Michigan. 


Most  Power— Lowest  Cost 

To  prove  it  we  offer  to  ship 
you  the  wonderful 

Sampson  \\ 

Gasoline  Engine 
on  60  DAYS’  TRIAI 

at  the  lowest  wholesale 
price.  This  powerful,  high- 
grade  Engine  is  simplest,  most  s'* 
reliable  and  economical  on  the  market  Power 
greater  than  rated!  Guaranteed  5 Years.  Save 
money  by  writing  at  once  for  Free  Engine  Catalog:. 
JONES  BROS.  MERC.  CO.  (Successor  to  Kcmper-Paxton) 
1010  Liberty  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


on  the  apple  question.  Our  Impres- 
sion before  coming  to  this  valley  was: 
that  they  were  large  growers  of  ap- 
ples, but  such  Is  not  the  case.  We- 
saw  quite  a number  of  apple  trees,, 
and  as  a usual  thing,  were  well  filled 
with  fine  fruit.  But  not  one  apple- 
tree  to  one  thousand  of  other  fruit 
trees.  We  were  not  able  to  under- 
stand this,  and  did  not  find  any  one- 
who  could  or  was  willing  to  ex- 
plain it. 

‘‘A  short  space  of  time  in  this  great 
northwestern  country  works  wonders. 
Eleven  years  ago  Clarkston,  Wash., 
on  opposite  side  of  river  from  Lewis- 
ton, was  covered  with  bunch  grass; 
and  sage  brush.  Today  it  is  a city  of 
3,500  people  and  growing  very  rap- 
idly. The  Lewiston-Clarkston  Co.  se- 
cured several  thousand  acres  of  this: 
land,  platted  part  into  town  lots,  bal- 
ance in  one  to  ten-acre  tracks,  built 
roads,  electric  power  plants,  water- 
works and  provided  water  for  irriga- 
tion of  all  the  land,  and  are  now 
selling  it  off  at  from  $225  to  $500- 
per  acre.  We  were  surprised  to  see- 
the number  of  good  homes  and  well- 
kept  orchards  on  this  property  to- 
have  been  built  up  in  so  short  a time,. 
And  all  seems  to  be  prosperous  and 
doing  well  in  fruit  growing  and 
trucking  on  these  small  acreages.” 

it 

Good  Report  From  North  Yakima, 
Wash. 

Mr.  Shackelford  reached  North 
Yakima  at  a time  when  peaches, 
plums,  pears,  etc.,  were  being  mar- 
keted, and  from  there  he  sends  this 
report: 

“The  fruit-growers  of  this  favored 
valley  certainly  have  reason  to  be- 
thankful  this  year,  as  nature  has  fa- 
vored them  with  an  abundant  fruit 
crop.  While  we  Middle  West  fruit- 
growers are  thankful  for  being  alive 
and  still  have  our  orchards  left  to- 
us,  with  hopes  and  anticipations  that 
another  year  like  1907  will  not  visit: 
us  in  the  near  future.  We  spent  to- 
day in  visiting  many  orchards  and 
fruit-growers  in  this  valley,  and  came 
back  to  the  hotel  rejoicing  to  see  the 
prosperity  of  our  brother  fruit-grow- 
ers in  this  favored  spot. 

“Generally  speaking  the  apple  crop 
is  all  that  could  be  desired  on  trees 
that  are  of  bearing  age.  Jonathan, 
Winesap,  Wagoner,  Mammoth  Black 
Twig,  Spitzenberg,  Bellflower  and  Ben 
Davis  showing  as  fine  as  one  could, 
ask,  and  at  least  90  per  cent  of  first- 
class  apples.  I believe  from  careful 
inspection  of  well  cared  for  orchards 
that  95  per  cent  are  free  from  cod- 
ling moth.  Our  observation  was  not 
from  riding  along  the  road  but  from 
tramping  through  the  orchards  and 
making  careful  examinations  of  the 
fruit. 

“All  growers  spray  and  spray  thor- 
oughly from  three  to  five  times,  using 
arsenate  oflead.  The  fruit  now  just 
beginning  to  ripen  shows  the  spray 
material  all  over  it,  as  there  are  not 
rains  enough  to  wash  any  of  the  ma- 
terial off.  In  this  respect  this  local- 
ity has  great  advantage  over  localities 
subject  to  heavy  rainfall.  When  the 
fruit  is  once  covered  with  the  poison 
it  sticks  and  has  to  be  repeated  only 
as  the  fruit  grows  and  expands. 

“Fruit  is  not  subject  to  fungus  or 
apple  sea'b,  consequently  sulphate  of 
copper  is  not  used  at  all.  Orchards 
are  subject  to  the  San  Jose  scale.  But 
that  pest  is  held  in  full  subjection 
with  the  sulphur  and  lime  spray  and 
seems  not  to  worry  the  growers  in 
the  least. 

“The  peach  crop  has  been  very 
large  this  year,  and  growers  have  ob- 
tained satisfactory  prices.  With  a 
large  pear  crop,  prunes,  plums,  nec- 
tarines, apricots,  and  now  shipping 
second  crop  of  strawberries,  we  think 
the  Yakima  Valley  fruit-growers 
ought  to  be  happy,  if  it  is  a good,  fat 
bank  account  they  are  looking  for, 
constitutes  their  happiness. 

“This  soil,  climate  and  irrigation 
certainly  grows  fruit  trees  to  perfec- 
tion in  the  very  shortest  period  of 
time.  We  saw  today  Winesap,  Jona- 
than, Ben  Davis  and  other  varieties, 
seven  years  old,  equal  to  nine-year 
old  trees.  And  trees  nine  years  old 
equal  to  twelve-year  old  trees  in  Mis- 
souri or  Illinois,  and  all  bearing  as 
much  fruit  as  the  trees  were  able  to 
hold  up.  I*t  certainly  is  a great  ad- 
vantage to  be  able  to  gain  at  least 
two  years  in  seven,  or  three  years  in 
nine  in  growth  of  trees.  Peaches  I 
think  show  greater  growth  and  pro- 
lific bearing  than  apple  trees. 

“We  found  top  grafting  has  been 
practiced  largely  in  the  last  three  or 


four  years,  changing  from  Ben  Davis 
and  Missouri  Pippin  to  Winesap  and 
Jonathan.  In  fact,  the  Winesap  seems 
to  be  the  best  money  maker  and  the 
favorite  apple.  Trees  top  grafted 
three  years  ago  will  give  this  year 
three  to  five  boxes  of  apples. 

“The  packing  is  all  in  boxes,  and 
the  finest  grades  are  wrapped  in 
paper,  eight  carloads  of  paper  hav- 
ing been  shipped  into  this  valley  this 
reason  to  be  used  in  wrapping  fruit. 
The  Herald  office  here  has  had  a 
large  press  running  for  eight  weeks 
night  and  day  printing  these  fruit 
wrappers  for  one  of  the  fruit  grow- 
lers’ unions.  The  printing  is  done  on 
large  sheets  of  paper  and  then  are 
•cut  into  the  proper  size — usually 
8x10  or  10x10  inches,  according  to 
the  size  of  fruit  to  be  wrapped.  This 
printing,  cutting  and  crating  for 
shipping  or  handling  is  done  for  1214 
cents  per  thousand  wrappers.  The 
total  cost  of  these  wrappers  to  the 
fruit-grower,  including  paper  and 
printing,  is  35  cents  per  thousand. 
Twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  thou- 
sand certainly  makes  a cheap  adver- 
tising, as  that  is  the  price  it  cost  the 
fruit-growers’  union  to  get  their 
name  on  each  apple,  peach  or  pear. 

"The  situation  is  peculiar  here  in 
regard  to  fruit  lands,  and  not  all  the 
lands  by  a very  large  majority  are 
adapted  or  suitable  to  fruit  growing, 
although  the  soil  may  be  identically 
the  same  and  same  water  for  irriga- 
tion and  less  than  a mile  apart,  yet 
•one  will  give  a good  annual  crop,  the 
•other  will  fail  almost  every  year.  It 
is  all  on  account  of  the  frost  line  or 
frost  drainage.  The  high  ground  be- 
ing free  from  frost,  while  the  low 
land  subject  to  frost  in  early  spring. 
A ‘tenderfoot’  can  get  caught  on 
these  ‘frost  lands’  with  his  eyes  wide 
•open  because  it  looks  good.  The 
•country  being  comparatively  new  ali 
these  difficulties  had  to  be  worked 
•out  by  experience.  These  frost  lands 
are  valuable  for  grain  and  alfalfa, 
but  can  be  purchased  for  one-third 
to  one-half  less  than  the  fruit  lands, 
•conditions  in  location  atid  improve- 
ments being  equal.  We  predict  for 
this  valley  in  the  next  ten  years  one 
of  the  greatest  fruit  producing  local- 
ities in  the  world.  The  fruit-growers 
here  with  ten  or  twenty  acres  in  or- 
chard are  getting  greater  returns 
than  the  grower  in  Illinois  or  Mis- 
souri with  a hundred-acre  orchard. 
The  method  o fplanting  is  apples 
with  peach  trees  as  fillers.  The 
peaches  yielding  profitable  crops  the 
third  year,  and  for  about  six  years, 
then  cut  these  out.  All  in  the  past, 
like  growers  in  Colorado,  have 


Cured  Me 

“I  suffered  with  pain  under  my 
left  breast,  and  shortness  of 
breath  and  nervousness.  My  heart 
would  beat  very  fast,  and  then 
it  would  hardly  beat  at  all.  One 
doctor  told  me  I had  neuralgia  of 
the  heart,  another  said  I had 
dyspepsia,  and  another  only  a 
weak  heart,  but  none  of  them 
gave  me  any  relief.  I was  not 
able  to  be  out  for  four  months. 
I wrote  the  Miles  Medical  Co. 
for  advice,  and  they  told  me  to 
to  take  Dr.  Miles’  Nervine  with 
the  Heart  Cure.  I took  both  as 
directed,  and  entirely  recovered.” 

MRS.  P.  JENNINGS. 

James  River.  P.  O.,  Va. 

MILES  MEDICAL  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satlaf action. 

Gombauit's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sv/ceny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strainea  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  8pavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thruch,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  Is  invaluable. 

lively  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
■Warranted  to  give  satlnf action.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  tt  irsend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 


The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Us  About 
Walnuts 

The 

Kind  for 
Com- 
mercial 
Planting 

Large 
Rich 
and 
Prolific 


Costs  nothing 
to  investigate 


Ask  for  our  Walnut  Booklet 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY 

SALEM,  OREGON  (Salesmen  Wanted) 


WALNUTS,  FILBERTS 
CHERRIES,  APPLES 

and  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 

We  are  in  business  to  offer  you  just  what 
you  may  want,  properly  grown  and  priced. 
Write  for  quotations,  information  or  any- 
thing desired.  Gan  make  it  of  interest  to 
you. 

BROOKS  & SONS,  NURSERYMEN 
Carlton,  Oregon. 

planted  one-half  more  apple  trees  to 
the  acre  than  they  should  have 
planted  and  have  not  the  nerve  to 
apply  the  ax.  Orchards  planted  the 
last  year  or  two  are  free  of  this  mis- 
take. R.  P.  SHACKELFORD. 

“North  Yakima,  Wash,  Sept.  15.” 

it  it  it 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  tells  of  a 
man  who  uses  the  soluble  oil  sprays 
for  San  Jose  scale  in  fall  and  spring, 
and  has  no  difficulty  in  holding  the 
insect  in  check.  This  paper,  by  the 
tv  ay,  rather  criticizes  the  experiment 
station  workers  for  failing  to  appre- 
ciate the  soluble  oil  sprays  in  fighting 
this  insect. 

it 

The  horticultural  society  of  South- 
ern Illinois  will  hold  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  Belleville,  Nov.  26  and  27. 
Programs  can  be  secured  from  E.  G. 
Mendenhall,  Secretary,  Kinmundy,  111. 


Rivera  Fruit  Lands  wm  Make  Yon  $400 
an  Acre  Annually. $50  an  Acre 

If  you  want  to  own  a home  in  a delightful  climate  where 
you  can  have  good  health  and  be  prosperous  all  the  time,  then 
with  me  to  see  Rivera,  on  the  Texas  coast.  I have  seen 
all  the  fruit  lands  in  America  and  I’ve  studied  this  region  fov 

ten  years  and  I know  and  can  prove  to  you  that  here  is  the  best 

opportunity  to  make  money  in  fruit  growing  in  the  whole  world. 

I have  20,000  acres  at  Rivera,  between  Corpus  Christ!  and  Brownsville.  It’s  all 
fine  open  prairie  land,  well  drained,  underlaid  with  artesian  water  and  there’s  an 
annual  rainfall  of  2o  to  35  inches.  Every  foot  of  it  is  fruit  land.  Fig  growers  are 
clearing  $200  an  acre  each  year  and  strawberries  often  yield  as  high  as  $400  an  acre 
net  profits.  Besides  this  there’s  splendid  profits  here  in  oranges,  lemons,  grapes  and 
all  other  semi-tropical  fruits  and  in  nuts,  melons  and  vegetables. 

Now  listen  to  my  offer:  I will  sell  you  this  land  in  five  and  ten-acre  tracts, 

facing  a splendid  boulevard  running  from  Rivera  to  the  beach  at  $20  to  $50  an  acre. 

Think  of  this.  I know  this  land  is  bound  to  be  worth  a lot  more  money  soon.  Cali- 

fornia lands  that  won’t  yield  any  larger  profits  are  selling  right  now  as  high  as 
$1,500  an  acre,  and  this  land  is  surely  going  higher.  Remember  these  points:  Fine 

soil,  ideal  climate,  sea  breeze,  sea  bathing,  plenty  of  rainfall,  artesian  water  If  you 
need  it  and  big  profits  on  land  that’s  easy  to  buy. 

Come  with  me  in  my  private  car,  “Fidelity,”  and  see  this  land.  I’m  taking 
homeseekers  down  there  twice  a month  and  the  ones  who  have  been  there  say  this 
is  the  best  pla«  they  ever  saw.  Now  I want  you  to  go — investigate  thoroughly,  and 
youTl  agree  with  me  that  you  ought  to  buy  some  of  this  land  right  now.  Send  a 
postal  for  my  little  magazine,  “Hurd’s  Pipe  Dreams,”  which  tells  all  about  this 
country  and  shows  you  how  to  secure  a home  here. 

HERBERT  HURD,  V.  ?.  tnd  Gen.  Mjr,  FIDELITY  IMMIGRATION  CO.,  1046  Union  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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<lAddress  all  communications  and  make  Remittances  Payable  to  "The  Fruit-Grower 
Company,"  Seventh  and  Charles  Streets.  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 


W.  G.  CAMPBELL,  Jr.,  General  Manager 
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Georgia  Peach-Growers  and  the  Rail- 
roads. 

Georgia  peach-growers  have  been 
agitating,  before  the  legislature  of 
that  state,  the  passage  of  a law  which 
should  compel  the  railway  companies 
to  furnish  them  with  refrigerator  cars 
for  the  shipment  of  their  fruit  when 
requested.  After  much  discussion, 
representatives  of  the  railroads  and 
the  grower  agreed  upon  a bill,  which 
meets  with  the  approval  of  all  parties. 

The  hill  provides  that  the  railroads 
are  to  furnish  cars  upon  twenty-four 
hours’  notice  from  the  fruit-grower, 
or  pay  for  the  fruit  that  is  ruined,  to- 
gether with  an  additional  penalty  of 
$50.  It  is  also  provided  that  all 
claims  must  be  settled  within  thirty 
days.  The  fruit-growers  are  to  fur- 
nish written  requests  for  cars.  Fail- 
ing to  use  a car  after  its  delivery  with- 
in the  specified  time,  the  growers 
must  pay  the  railroad  $10,  plus  the 
cost  of  icing  the  car. 

It  may  be  said  just  here  that  the 
Armour  company  failed  to  furnish 
cars  to  peach-growers  as  needed  dur- 
ing the  season  just  past,  and  the  com- 
pany is  now  settling  up  with  the  grow- 
ers for  the  fru'it  which  was  lost. 
Settlement  is  made,  we  understand,  on 
basis  of  $1.50  per  crate.  Consider- 
ing the  heavy  loss  which  was  sus- 
tained on  the  Georgia  peaches  which 
reached  northern  markets  this  sea- 
son, it  would  seem  that  the  fruit 
which  is  being  paid  for  by  the  Ar- 
mour company  was  about  the  most 
profitable  peaches  marketed  in  the 
state  this  year. 


^ ^ ^ 

Want  Equitable  Rates  for 
Shipments. 


ruit 


What  is  believed  to  be  an  impor- 
tant move  to  fruit-growers  and  ship- 
pers everywhere  has  been  set  on  foot 
by  the  Western  Fruit  Jobbers’  As- 
sociation, which  will  bring  before  the 
interstate  commerce  commission  for- 
mal charges  against  the  railroads 
more  far-reaching  than  any  other 
complaints  which  have  come  before 
that  body.  This  complaint  charges 
the  railroads  with  discrimination 
against  the  entire  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  of  the  country,  and  submits 
figures  to  prove  the  claims. 

As  a rule,  complaints  which  are 
ftled  with  the  interstate  commerce 
commission  charge  the  railroads  with 
discriminating  against  certain  mar- 
kets, but  in  this  complaint  nothing  of 
this  kind  is  charged — the  bill  simply 
says  that  the  entire  industry  is  dis- 
criminated against  by  all  the  rail- 
roads, in  favor  of  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness. For  instance,  rates  are  reduced 
from  time  to  time  on  meat,  grain, 
creamery  products,  etc.,  and  the  fruit 
trade  pays  the  difference  with  exor- 
bitant tribute.  This  has  likely  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  fruit  shippers 
have  not  been  organized,  but  now  that 
they  are  getting  together  they  de- 
mand the  same  treatment  which  is 
accorded  shippers  of  other  products. 

Railroads  certainly  charge  more  for 
transportation  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables than  they  charge  for  the  same 
service  for  other  products.  For  in- 
stance, the  roads  charge  $60  a car  for 
icing  a car  of  fruit  or  vegetables  from 
Los  Angelos  to  Chicago,  and  only  $15 
for  the  same  service  on  a car  of  meat, 
a much  more  valuable  product,  from 
Chicago  to  Los  Angeles.  One  is  moved 
as  quickly  as  the  other,  the  prefer- 
ence, If  any  being  given  to  the  meat. 
A shipment  of  Nebraska  grapes  from 


Omaha  to  Chicago  must  pay  45  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  but  a shipment 
of  meat  from  the  South  Omaha  pack- 
ing houses  pays  only  20  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  freight  on  a 
ear  of  melons  from  Texas  to  Omaha 
far  exceeds  the  amount  paid  for  the 
melons  at  the  Texas  shipping  station. 
And  everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
rates  which  were  charged  on  apple 
shipments  last  year. 

The  same  conditions  prevail  all 
over  the  country.  Rates  are  uni- 
formly higher  on  fruit  and  vegetable 
shipments  than  they  are  on  other 
merchandise  of  like  value.  A car- 
load of  fruit  should  receive  about  the 
same  rate  as  a carload  of  meat,  the 
shippers  of  fruits  claim,  and  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  a good  defense  can 
be  made  against  their  contention. 

This  fight  has  been  brought  by  the 
commission  merchants  composing  the 
Western  Fruit  Jobbers’  Association, 
but  of  course  growers  everywhere 
are  interested,  for  whatever  will  fa- 
ciliate  the  movement  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops  will  benefit  the  in- 
dustry'. Shipping  associations  and 
other  organizations  of  growers  are 
asked  to  co-operate  with  the  jobbers’ 
association,  and  all  information  re- 
garding rates,  refrigerator  charges, 
etc.,  should  be  sent  to  E.  B.  Branch, 
secretary  of  the  Western  Fruit  Job- 
bers’ Association,  Omaha,  Neb.  Now 
is  the  time  for  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  to  help  secure  the  considera- 
tion of  their  complaints,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  with  a united  effort  much 
good  can  be  accomplished. 

^ zk 

Good  Fruit  and  Good  Prices. 

In  all  part  of  the  country  fruit- 
growers contrast  the  prices  they  re- 
ceive for  their  product  with  the  prices 
received  by  the  growers  in  the  north- 
west and  in  Colorado.  Generally 
these  growers,  after  making  a state- 
ment of  the  difference,  wind  up  their 
remarks  with  the  statement  that  “our 
fruit  is  of  better  flavor  than  this  ir- 
rigated fruit.” 

Without  admitting  this,  the  man 
from  the  northwest  at  once  asks, 
“Well,  why  don’t  you  get  the  money 
for  your  stuff  when  it  goes  on  mar- 
ket?” 

And  the  easterner  is  at  a loss  to 
reply. 

We  believe,  after  having  investi- 
gated the  fruit  sections  of  the  west 
and  northwest,  that  our  eastern  people 
fail  to  appreciate  the  western  fruit 
at  its  true  value.  We  pat  ourselves 
on  the  back  and  say  that  the  irri- 
gated apples,  for  instance,  do  not 
compares  with  ours  for  flavor.  And 
we  deceive  ourselves  in  this  regard. 
Of  course,  some  irrigated  apples  do 
not  compare  with  ours  for  quality — 
but  there  are  irrigated  apples  and 
then  again  there  are  irrigated  apples. 
Some  of  this  fruit  will  compare  with 
the  best  grown  anywhere  in  the  world. 
And  the  eastern  grower  who  does  not 
appreciate  this  fact  has  not  prop- 
erly gauged  his  competition.  The 
quality  is  there,  if  the  fruit  is  prop- 
erly grown — and  it  is  more  likely  to 
be  properly  grown  than  that  produced 
farther  east. 

r t the  grading  and  packing  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  higher 
prices  received.  The  western  men 
grade  and  pack  their  fruit  well.  They 
are  no  more  honest  than  our  growers 
In  the  middle  west — they*  are  simply 
shrewder.  They  know  that  apples  in- 
differently graded  and  packed  will 


not  sell  well — and  accordingly  they 
look  carefully  to  the  grading  and 
packing.  Here  is  where  our  growers 
in  the  middle  west  and  in  the  east 
can  profit  by'  the  experiece  of  their 
western  competitor.  Of  course,  in  a 
year  like  the  present,  when  the  crop 
is  so  very  short,  nearly  any  kind  of 
apple  will  sell  for  something,  but 
this  is  not  an  ordinary  year.  Re- 
member the  experience  of  last  season, 
for  instance,  and  remember  how  hard 
it  was  to  dispose  of  fruit  that  was 
ordinary  in  quality. 

A man  who  undertakes  to  grow  ap- 
ples in  the  west  realizes  that  good 
grading  and  packing  is  essential.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  makes  arrangements  to 
put  his  fruit  up  in  the  best  style. 
Several  years  ago  the  editor  of  The 
Fruit-Grower  visited  a prominent  ap- 
ple grower  at  Boise,  Idaho.  This  gen- 
tleman has  a beautiful  orchard,  and 
takes  good  care  of  it.  He  said  he 
would  have  a good  crop  of  apples 
that  fall,  and  he  had  engaged  some 
packers  from  Hood  River,  Ore.,  to  su- 
perintend the  packing  of  his  apples. 
He  wanted  his  fruit  to  be  as  well 
packed  as  the  far  famed  Hood  River 
fruit,  and  he  imported  packers  to 
see  that  the  work  was  done  right. 

Our  growers  in  the  middle  west,  as 
a rule,  do  not  do  this,  but  before  their 
fruit  will  ever  have  the  standing  on 
the  market  that  the  western  fruit 
does,  they  will  have  to  come  to  it. 
And  it  pays — it  pays  well. 

It  is  said  that  up  to  September  1 
the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Fruit 
Growers’  association  had  shipped  102 
carloads  of  fruit,  which  netted  the 
growers  $140,000.  Of  course,  prices 
are  high  this  year,  but  this  fruit  would 
not  have  brought  the  money  without 
the  quality  were  there. 

Our  growers,  therefore,  need  to 
realize,  first,  that  the  irrigated  fruit 
is  of  good  quality — of  good  color  and 
good  flavor;  and,  second,  that  it  is 
well  graded  and  well  packed.  Don’t 
underestimate  the  quality  of  the  ir- 
rigated product,  and  don’t  overlook 
the  way  it  is  put  up. 


Apples  This  Year  Bring  Record 
Prices. 

It  seems  likely  that  prices  for  ap- 
ples will  this  season  break  all  rec- 
ords. Certainly  this  will  be  so  if  the 
prices  paid  in  the  orchards  for  the 
fruit  are  any  criterion.  From  the 
Grand  Valley  in  Colorado  come  some 
wonderful  tales  of  bumper  apple 
crops,  coupled  with  extremely  high 
prices. 

Readers  of  The  Fruit  Grower  will 
remember  that  in  our  issue  of  Sep- 
tember, 1906,  we  told  of  a visit  of 
our  editor  to  the  beautiful  orchard 
of  Dr.  A.  E.  Miller.  Austin,  Colo. 
Shortly  previous  to  this  visit  Dr.  Mil- 
ler had  declined  an  offer  of  $40,000 
for  his  forty-acre  orchard,  the  trees 
then  being  in  their  ninth  year.  When 
this  statement  was  published,  a num- 
ber of  our  friends  said  Dr.  Miller  was 
foolish  for  refusing  the  offer;  that 
$40,000  was  a lot  of  money,  and  he 
could  grow  other  trees.  The  trees 
last  year  bore  a good  crop,  and  they 
also  have  a bountiful  yield  this  year. 
It  seems  that  Dr.  Miller  was  not  so 
foolish  as  some  persons  thought,  for 
it  is  estimated  that  he.  has  $45,000 
worth  of  fruit  as  this  season’s  crop. 
The  fruit  is  very  fancy,  and  it  is 
said  will  bring  $3  per  box,  and  the 
crop  will  amount  to  15.000  boxes.  So 
there  you  are. 

Another  story  even  larger  than  this 
comes  from  Grand  Junction.  It  is  said 
that  the  prize  crop  in  that  section  is 
on  the  farm  of  Robert  Orr.  Our  re- 
port says;  “A  conservative  estimate 
places  the  yield  at  4 0 boxes  to  the 
tree,  and  4,000  boxes  to  the  acre. 
The  owner  has  been  offered  $2  a box 
for  the  fruit  as  it  hangs  on  the  trees, 
but  has  refused  the  offer.  He  says 
he  will  market  the  entire  crop  for 
$3  a box,  making  the  acre  yield  $12.- 
000.” 

Those  are  pretty  big  stories,  but 
with  good  fruit  and  large  crops  and 
extraordinary  prices  they  may  be  all 
right.  Certainly  we  hope  the  growers 
will  make  all  they  can  from  the  deal. 
The  growers  did  not  profit  as  largely 
as  they  should  have  done  last  year, 
with  a large  crop;  now  that  the  crop 
is  short,  we  hope  those  who  have  the 
fruit  will  make  the  greater  profit. 

^ ifr 

A grower  at  North  Yakima,  Wash., 
kept  a carload  of  apples  of  the  crop 
of  1900  until  June  and  sold  the  fruit 
to  Butte  (Mont.)  buyers  for  $1,600. 
The  price  paid  was  $2.50  per  box. 
This  grower,  H.  H.  Gilbert,  is  said 
to  have  reduced  his  loss  of  fruit  from 
insects  to  2 per  cent. 


Only  the  Rich 
Can  Afford 
Poor  Paint 


If  onqiis  rich  enough  to  repaint  his 
buildings  every  year  for  the  pleasure 
of  having  a change  of  color  scheme, 
the  quality  of  the  paint  used  may  cut 
little  figure.  But  if  it  is  desirable  to 
cut  the  painting  bills  down  to  the  least 
amount  possible  per  year,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  paint  be 
made  of  the  purest  of  White  Lead  and 
the  best  of  Linseed  Oil.  There  are 
imitations — hosts  of  them — in  the  form 
of  alleged  White  Lead,  and  there  are 
substitutes — another  long  list — in  the 
form  of  ready-prepared  paints. 

We  guarantee  our  White  Lead  to  be 
absolutely  pure,  and  the  Dutch  Boy 
on  the  side  of  every  keg  is  your  safe- 
guard. Look  for  him. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK 

**A  Talk  on  Paint. ’’gives  valuable  information 
on  the  paint  subject.  Sent  free  upon  req  uest. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing cities  is  nearest  you  : 

New  York,  Boston.  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati.  Chicago,  St.  .Louie  Philadel 
phia  (John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co.]  Pittsburgh 
[National  Lead  & Oil  Co.J 


SAVE  331% 

ON  YOUR  PAINT  BILL! 

Creo-Oxlde  Paint  is  made  from  prepared  Creosote, 
Linseed  Oil,  Oxide  of  Iron,  Pure  Colors,  and  fire* 
resisting  materials,  insuring  long  life  and  proof 
against  sparks.  It  is  the  most  durable  paint  for 
roofs  and  buildings.  Is  weatherproof  and  wears 
for  years.  Creosote  is  the  greatest  wood  preserv- 
atlvo  known.  Absolutely  preserves  all  lumber 
from  decay  or  rot.  Oxide  of  Iron  is  the  best  pig* 
ment  base  for  outside  painting.  It  outwears  Vene- 
tian red  twice  over;  holds  Its  color,  protects  the 
lumber,  and  makes  the  best  possible  paint  for 
barns,  roofs  and  farm  machinery.  Also  prevents 
rust  on  ail  kinds  of  metal.  Buy  your  paint  direct 
from  the  manufacturer.  Save  the  retailer's  profit. 

CUR  PROPOSITION  railroad  station. 

freight  prepaid,  one  ten-gallon  can  of  any  one 
shade,  or  one  five-gallon  can  each  of  any  two 

shades  of  our  Creo-Oxlde  Spark  and  Weatherproof 
Paint,  upon  receipt  of  38.30.  This  is  dirt  cheap 

for  a good  paint. 

Send  check,  draft,  P.  O.  or  express  money  or- 
der. Don’t  send  currency.  All  remittances 
promptly  acknowledged.  Money  back  if  dissatis- 
fied. 

Write  for  color  card,  showing  five  shades:  Red, 
Gray,  Brown,  Yellow  and  Bronze  Green.  Also 
for  particulars  regarding  our  five-year  guarantee. 
We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  we  are  sincere,  and 
can  and  will  save  you  33>i  per  cent  on  your  paint 
bill.  Address — 

JAMES  FRYER,  Manager, 
THE  CREO-OXIDE  PAINT  CO. 

618  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
Chicago,  III. 


Celery  Culture 

By  W.  R.  Beattie 

A practical  guide  for  beginners  and  a 
standard  reference  of  great  interest  to  per- 
sons already  engaged  in  celery  growing.  It 
contains  many  illustrations  giving  a clear 
conception  of  the  practical  side  of  celery 
culture.  The  work  is  complete  in  every 
detail,  from  sowing  a few  seeds  in  a win- 
dow-box in  the  house  for  early  plants,  to 
the  handling  and  marketing  of  celery  in 
carload  lots.  Fully  illustrated.  150  pages. 
5x7  inches.  Cloth.  $0.50. 
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The  Family  Circle 


We  are  glad  to  present  to  the 
members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Fam- 
ily this  month  an  illustration  show- 
ing the  business  office  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  in  our  new  building.  The 
photograph  from  which  this  cut  was 
made  was  not  a good  one,  and  we 
shall  present  a better  picture  later, 
but  we  wanted  our  folks  to  see  just 
how  we  are  fixed  up  in  our  new 
home. 

This  picture  shows  a section  of  our 
business  office,  which  we  believe  to 
Le  one  of  the  best-arranged  offices 
in  the  country.  The  entire  building 
is  in  keeping  with  the  part  shown 
In  this  picture,  and  later  we  shall 
show  you  jfcst  how  every  department 
looks.  A good  view  of  the  outside 
iof  the  building  is  shown  on  the  next 
to  the  last  page  of  this  issue. 

We  want  to  talk  confidentially  to 
members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  about 
this  new  building  and  what  it  has 
cost  us.  As  is  well  known  by  our 
readers,  The  Fruit-Grower  last  spring 
announced  an  issue  of  bonds  to  erect 
this  new  building,  and  to  pay  for 
some  new  machinery  and  new  equip- 
ment which  was  needed.  The  re- 


sponse from  our  readers  was  very 
gratifying,  as  well  as  from  our  friends 
here  at  home  who  know  us  best. 
Work  was  begun  on  the  building 
about  the  middle  of  June,  when  the 
success  of  the  bond  issue  was  assured, 
and  on  August  24  we  began  moving 
our  printing  plant.  We  now  occupy 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  best- 
arranged  printing  houses  in  the  coun- 
try and  have  one  of  the  best-equipped 
plants  to  be  found  anywhere. 

The  bonds  which  were  issued  to 
provide  funds  for  these  improvements 
draw  7 per  cent  interest,  payable 
semi-annually,  and  they  are  secured 
by  first  mortgage  on  our  building  and 
lot,  on  our  printing  plant  and  all 
equipment  and  on  the  good-will  and 
subscription  list  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 
Our  company  is  capitalized  at  $100,- 
000,  and  its  assets  are  considerably  in 
excess  of  that  amount.  The  security 
is  ample,  and  the  issue  of  bonds  is 
more  than  justified  by  the  earning 
power  of  the  plant. 

Now,  these  bonds  have  all  been 
placed,  except  that  some  of  them  are 
held  in  reserve  for  subscribers  of  The 
Fruit-Grower.  We  much  prefer  to 
have  these  bonds  held  by  our  readers 
than  by  outsiders,  for  two  reasons: 

First,  we  want  our  readers  to  have 
the  bonds,  for  the  advertising  value 
this  will  have  for  our  paper,  and 

Second,  we  want  more  of  the  mem- 
bers of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  to 
have  a personal  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  our  business. 

These  bonds  are  in  denominations 
of  $100  each,  and  we  most  cordially 
recommend  this  form  of  investment 
to  those  who  have  spare  money  to 
invest.  We  regard  the  investment  as 
safe  and  sound,  and  the  proposition 
will  stand  the  most  careful  investiga- 
tion. We  refer  those  who  contem- 
plate investing  to  any  of  the  follow- 
ing persons,  who  not  only  know  the 
members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  per- 
sonally, but  they  are  acquainted  with 
the  security  back  of  our  bond  issue: 
Mr.  W.  P.  Fulkerson,  president  First 
National  Bank;  Mr.  R.  R.  Calkins, 
cashier  German-American  Bank;  Mr. 
O.  F.  Enright,  treasurer  Missouri  Val- 
ley Trust  Company  Bank;  Mr.  L.  T. 
Golding,  publisher  of  The  News- 
Press,  all  of  St.  Joseph. 


Now,  you  may  ask  why  The  Fruit- 
Grower  thought  It  advisable  to  issue 
bonds  for  these  improvements.  This 
is  a natural  question.  In  the  first 
place,  the  building  we  had  occupied 
l'or  ten  years  was  entirely  too  small 
for  our  use.  We  occupied  four  times 
the  space  which  we  had  when  we 
first  moved  into  the  room,  and  two 
additions  had  been  made  to  the 
building,  until  our  landlord  had 
reached  the  end  of  his  lot  and  could 
add  no  more,  and  still  we  were 
cramped  for  room.  We  tried  to  get 
a building  erected;  for  our  use,  but 
the  rent  asked  amounted  to  more 
than  the  interest  on  our  bonds,  so 
we  decided  on  the  latter  plan  to  pro- 
vide us  with  a new  home. 

The  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
makes  this  personal  statement  re- 
garding this  bond  issue,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  any  of  our  readers  who  wish 
an  investment  paying  a good  rate  of 
interest,  and  yet  which  is  safe  and 
of  convenient  form.  We  much  prefer 
to  have  the  bonds  held  by  our  sub- 
scribers, as  stated,  than  by  any  other 
persons.  If  there  are  any  points  re- 
garding the  bonds  not  made  clear, 
write  us  today  and  ask  about  them. 

We  want  to  talk  to  members  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  about  our  new 


building  for  another  reason.  We 
want  them  to  have  more  of  an  inter- 
est in  it  by  paying  up  their  subscrip- 
tions promptly. 

When  we  started  on  this  building 
we  thought  it  would  cost  more  money 
than  we  had  expected — now,  that’s  an 
Irish  bull  for  you,  but  it's  a fact.  But 
the  building  cost  just  about  $5,000 
more  than  we  had  counted  on,  and 
we  want  to  receive  that  sum  in  the 
form  of  subscription  right  away. 

Now,  don't  stop  to  consider  how 
many  persons  will  have  to  renew 
their  subscriptions  to  make  up  this 
amount — just  you  sit  right  down  and 
send  your  renewal.  Remember,  too. 
that  you  can  send  one  new  subscrip- 
tion with  your  renewal,  all  for  $1. 
Perhaps  you  can  send  two  or  three 
new  subscriptions  with  your  renewal, 
in  which  case  we  shall  be  ail  the  more 
pleased. 

As  farmers  have  more  time  to  read 
during  the  fall  and  winter  season,  it 
naturally  follows  that  they  are  more 
interested  in  good  reading  matter  at 
that  season.  Now  is  a good  time  to 
get  your  neighbors  to  take  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  and  we  make  a special  ap- 
peal to  all  our  friends  to  try  to  se- 
cure these  subscriptions  now.  A great 
many  subscriptions  expire  at  this  sea- 
son, and  we  naturally  expect  sub- 
scription receipts  to  increase,  but  we 
want  every  subscriber  whose  time  has 
expired  to  renew  now,  so  that  we  can 
fix  up  the  new  Fruit-Grower  home  as 
it  should  be.  Look  at  the  date  on 
your  wrapper  and  you  can  see  how 
your  subscription  stands.  If  the  date 
reads  October  '07  or  earlier,  then  you 
should  send  your  dollar  now,  and  in- 
close the  name  of  one  new  subscriber, 
for  the  dollar  will  pay  for  both. 

Remember,  too,  that  in  sending 
your  renewal  and  the  new  subscrip- 
tion both  of  you  will  be  entitled  to 
choice  of  one  of  our  Brother  Jona- 
than booklets,  and  you,  as  the  sender, 
will  receive  one  of  our  Delicious  apple 
trees  free  as  premium.  A great  many 
of  these  trees  have  been  sent  all  over 
the  country,  and  we  have  others  to 
send  this  fall  or  next  spring,  which- 
ever you  prefer.  The  Delicious  is  one 
of  the  new  varieties  of  apples  which 
has  been  well  received  wherever  test- 
ed, and  you  want  to  try  It  In  your 


The  main  weakness  of  most  ready 
roofings  is  the  fact  that  they  have 
no  mineral  surface,  and  therefore 
need  constant  painting  or  coating  to 
keep  them  tight. 

Instead  of  a smooth  skin  coating 
made  to  receive  a coat  of  paint,  Am- 
atite  has  a rough  surface  of  small 
particles  of  hard  siliceous  rock  such 
as  is  seen  in  quartz  or  other  hard 
stone  when  examined  under  a micro- 
scope. 

This  mineral  matter  is  chosen  for 
its  weather  resisting  qualities.  It  is 
firmly  embedded  in  the  surface  of 
the  roofing. 

On  the  steepest  roof  the  flow  of 
water  will  not  be  strong  enough  to 
loosen  these  particles.  This  surface 
does  not  need  paint  to  protect  it 
from  the  weather.  It  will  last  for 
years. 


T li  e extremely 
low  cost  of  Ama- 
tite  with  its  effec- 
tive protection  and 
long  service,  with- 
out painting,  care 
or  repair,  make  it 
the  most  econom- 
ical ready  roofing 
yet  devised. 

Two  representa- 
tive buildings 
showing  the  hand- 
some, clean  ap- 
pearance of  Ama- 
tite  on  the  roof 
are  Illustrated 
herewith. 

The  following 
letter  from  the 


Amatite  on  one  of  the  great  Bellemeade  Farm  Buildings  at  Bedford,  Mass. 


There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  you  should  buy  a roof  that 
needs  painting. 

Paint  is  a makeshift  to  help  pre- 
serve the  material  on  which  it  is 
used  and  will  only  give  limited  serv- 
ice at  -best. 

The  roof  that  you  have  to  paint 
every  two  or  three  years  Is  the  roof 
that  is  going  to  leak  if  this  care  and 
expense  are  overlooked. 


owners  of  one  of  these  roofs  is  typi- 
cal of  the  thousands  of  letters  which 
we  have  received  in  praise  of  Ama- 
tite. 

Gentlemen:  I am  very  pleased 

to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Amatite 
has  been  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
I would  not  hesitate  in  recommend- 
ing it  to  any  one  in  need  of  roofing 
material.  Yours  truly, 

CANEY  GLASS  COMPANY. 


Partial  View  Caney  Glass  Company’s  Plant.  Roofed  with  55,000  square  feet  Amatite. 


The  need  of  painting  is  proof  of 
weakness.  It  is  not  the  roof  that 
protects,  it’s  the  paint.  If  you  for- 
get to  put  the  paint  on,  or  for  eco- 
nomical reasons  omit  doing  so,  you 
have  a leaky  roof.  Amatite  Roofing 
requires  absolutely  no  painting  or 
coating  of  any  kind  during  its  life. 


Booklet  and  Sample  of  Amatite 
will  be  sent  free  on  request  if  you 
drop  a postal  to  the  nearest  office 
of  Tire  Barrett  Manufacturing  Co.. 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 
St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Al- 
legheny, Minneapolis,  Kansas  City, 
New  Orleans,  Boston,  London,  Eng. 


SOMETHING  NEW! 

PROFITS  FOR  YOU 

New  Century 
HAY  PRESS 

The  Hay  Press  you  want.  We  prove  it.  Write  today  for  SPECIAL  FREE 
PROPOSITION.  New  Century  is  self  feed  - three  stroke  - positive  plunger  rebound. 
7-inch  step  over.  No  taking  oft  wheels.  No  plungers  to  break.  All  iron  and  steel 
80-inch  feed  opening.  A MONEY  MAKER  FOR  YOU.  Write  today  for  free  booklet  and 
Special  Proposition  that’s  different  from  anything  you  ever  heard  of.  Address 
uri'CTi'DM  cTrn  c,  um>r  co  * " 


orchard.  The  tree  is  hardy  and  vig- 
orous, and  the  fruit  is  of  very  high 
quality  and  attractive  in  appearance. 
Ask  for  your  tree  when  you  send 
your  renewal  and  the  new  subscrip- 
tion— or  when  you  send  your  renewal 
alone,  if  you  send  it  that  way. 

Another  thing  we  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  this  month  is  our  adver- 
tisement of  pruning  shears  and  the 
staple  puller  and  the  splendid  list  of 
horticultural  books  which  we  furnish 
to  our  subscribers.  Everything  in 
this  list  is  first-class  in  every  respect, 


and  you  will  surely  find  something 
you  want. 

The  books  included  in  this  list 
cover  every  branch  of  horticulture, 
and  you  will  be  helped  by  reading 
some  of  them  this  winter.  The  books, 
the  pruning  shears  and  the  staple 
puller  are  sold  for  cash  or  they  can 
be  secured  free  as  premiums  by  get- 
ting a few  subscribers  for  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 

We  want  the  help  of  all  our  read- 
ers at  this  time.-  And  just  now  your 
help  will  do  us  a great  deal  of  good. 

BROTHER  JONATHAN. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

I-'iji'l i I i ii^4'  I’lum  Curculio. 

In  your  issue  for  September,  J.  W. 
F.  of  Chesterfield,  Mo.,  writes  you  in 
distress  about  his  plum  crop  destroy- 
ed by  curculio.  Professor  Haseman 
prescribes  the  remedy,  viz:  "Jar  the 

trees  of  mornings,  thus  causing  the 
insects  to  fall  upon  sheets.”  That 
remedy  would  not  do  for  commercial 
orcharding.  Too  slow  and  laborious. 
If  Prof.  Haseman  will  ask  our  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  for  the  report 
made  by  its  entomologist  Prof.  Weed, 
upon  his  experiment  in  my  plum  or- 
chard during  the  summer  of  1895,  he 
will  get  light  upon  this  Question.  Our 
orchard  of  800  trees  that  year  pro- 
duced 1500  bushels  of  plums  besides 
150  to  200  bushels  of  unmerchantable 
fruit  thrown  to  the  ground.  Jarring 
and  spraying  were  both  thoroughly 
applied,  but  not  on  same  trees.  A 
part  of  the  orchard  (two  rows)  were 
frequently  jarred  during  the  season  of 
growth  and  the  other  part  (thirteen 
rows)  were  sprayed  during  same  per- 
iod; with  the  result  that  the  foliage 
in  the  sprayed  part  was  almost  per- 
fect and  in  the  jarred  part  not  in 
nearly  so  healthy  a condition  when 
the  time  of  ripening  came. 

A much  larger  per  cent  of  plums 
were  curculio  stung  in  the  two  jarred 
rows  than  in  the  sprayed  rows.  Prof. 
Weed  estimated  that  not  to  exceed  2 
per  cent  of  the  sprayed  plums  were 
stung.  That  year  the  spray  consisted 
of  Bordeaux  mixture  with  Paris  green 
for  the  poison. 

It  required  years  for  the  orchard  to 
recover  from  that  excessive  crop. 
Since  1889  we  have  been  having  upon 
this  old  orchard  and  some  younger 
ones,  fine  crops  and  we  have  relied 
entirely  upon  the  spray.  The  old 
"sheet”  spread  under  the  tree  "of 
mornings”  is  very  primitive.  Inge- 
nuity in  this  county  (Ottawa)  had  in- 
vented a curculio  catcher  which  was 
like  a huge  inverted  umbrella  with  a 
slot  from  circumference  to  center 
perched  upon  an  axle  supported  by 
two  light  wheels,  and  a box  at  the 
center  underneath  to  hold  whatever 
would  descend  into  it  from  the  tree 
after  jarring  each  limb  with  a cush- 
ioned stick.  In  this  vicinity  every 
plum  grower  now  relies  entirely  upon 
the  spray  remedy,  if  he  is  a commer- 
cial orchardist. 

As  soon  as  the  blossoms  are  gone 
we  apply  the  spray.  This  is  repeated 
if  possible  once  in  four  days  until  the 
third  or  fourth  time.  Then  once  or 
twice  more  at  longer  intervals  and 
finally  near  to  harvesting  time  to 
prevent  rot.  "J.  W.  F.”  failed  prob- 
ably because  he  was  not  persistent. 
Twice  is  not  sufficient.  We  use  1 V2 
to  2 pints  of  white  arsenic  solution 
(arsenite  of  soda),  to  50  gallons  of 
bordeaux.  My  son  W.  P.  Gill  wrote 
upon  this  subject  for  May  and  June, 
1907,  numbers  of  The  Fruit-Grower, 
which  give  the  formula.  We  are  not 
much  distressed  with  the  curculio,  but 
we  are  with  the  fungus  rot  which  ap- 
pears one  or  two  weeks  before  ripen- 
ing time.  With  a light  stick  having 
a notch  sawed  in  one  end  we  punch 
the  decayed  and  decaying  specimens 
from  among  the  healthy  ones  until 
the  time  when  the  pickers  begin 
work,  when  they  are  instructed  to 
throw  to  the  ground  all  decayed 
plums  and  if  there  be  any  time  left  to 
pick  some  for  market.  We  have  to 
repeat  this  often  with  new  hands  at 
the  business.  This  year's  plum  crop 
is  being  marketed  at  from  $1.50  to 
$5.00  per  bushel.  About  $4.00  per 
barrel  for  apples  is  talked  of,  but  no 
contracts  made.  S.  R.  Gill. 

Ottawa  County,  Ohio. 

it 

Early  Poaches  for  Oregon. 

Having  raised  peaches  in  Oregon 
for  the  last  twenty-three  years,  I will 
give  my  experience  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Oregon  subscriber  who  recently 
made  inquiry.  The  Sneed  ripens  about 
five  weeks  before  Crawford,  and  the 
Early  Alexander  ripens  three  weeks 
before  the  Crawford;  Early  York  is 
eight  to  ten  days  earlier  than  the  last- 
named  variety.  I have  not  tested 
Arp  Beauty. — John  H.  Robinson. 

it 

Spraying'  Outfit  Mounted  on  Cart. 

J.  C.  B.,  who  asks  in  regard  to  a 
cart  for  mounting  his  spraying  appar- 
atus. forgets  that  in  addition  to  work- 
ing the  pump  with  one  hand  and 
holding  the  extension  rod  with  the 
other,  he  needs  a third  hand  to  drive 
the  horse,  unless  he  expects  to  drive 
up  to  each  tree  and  stop  and  spray 


it.  Worse  than  that,  he  will  find  it 
takes  two  hands  to  manipulate  the 
extension  rod,  and  about  all  his  mind 
to  direct  it  properly.  Mr.  J,  C.  B.  had 
better  get  someone  else  to  work  the 
pump  and  drive  the  horse,  while  he 
devotes  all  his  attention  to  the  spray- 
ing. If  it  is  garden  truck  he  wants 
to  spray,  he  should  get  an  attachment 
with  nozzles  adjusted  to  the  width  of 
the  row. — B.  C.  Auten,  Carthage,  Mo. 

it 

Early  Peaches  for  Colorado. 

A number  of  readers  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  here  are  going  to  plant  peach 
trees  this  fall  or  next  spring,  and  I 
have  agreed  to  secure  for  them  some 
information  regarding  early  varieties 
of  peaches.  Will  you  please  get  Mr. 
Hale  of  Connecticut  or  some  other 
well-posted  man  to  name  three  of  the 
best  early  peaches  for  market,  follow- 
ing in  succession  and  ripening  before 
Champion  or  Crawford’s  Early,  yel- 
low varieties  preferred.  We  have 
found  Greensboro,  Sneed,  Alexander 
and  Triumph  of  little  value  here.  The 
latter  is  a good  shipper,  but  is  so  long 
in  maturing  its  crop  that  it  laps  over 
into  Early  Crawford  season,  and  the 
last  of  its  fruit  does  not  ripen  until 
thirty  days  after  the  first  fruits  on 
same  trees. — G.  W.  H.,  Grand  River 
Valley,  Colo. 

Mr.  Hale  says:  I am  afraid  I can- 

not help  Mr.  Hoover  out  with  any 
recommendation  of  profitable  varie- 
ties of  yellow  peaches  earlier  than 
Early  Crawford,  for  at  present  there 
are  none  such  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  except  possibly  St.  John,  which 
does  fairly  well  in  some  sections.  It 
is  generally  inclined  to  overbear,  and, 
except  with  liberal  feeding  and  thor- 
ough thinning,  the  fruit  is  under-size. 

it 

Wants  Information  on  Irrigation. 

I want  to  know  something  about  ir- 
rigation, so  that  I can  water  my  gar- 
den when  needed.  I have  plenty  of 
water  from  springs  which  run  the 
year  round,  and  want  to  know  how 
to  get  this  water  on  higher  ground. 
Last  year  we  had  plenty  of  rain,  but 
this  season  we  had  a shortage  of 
water. — E.  A.  S.,  Jacksonville,  Texas. 

For  your  purpose  the  best  way  to 
get  the  water  to  the  higher  ground 
is  to  pump  it  with  gasoline  engine  or 
use  a hydraulic  ram.  The  latter 
works  satisfactorily  if  it  can  be  so 
located  that  the  water  has  a fall; 
where  this  is  to  be  had,  the  water  will 
pump  itself  up  to  the  higher  ground. 
Of  course,  where  water  is  scarce  and 
all  of  it  will  be  needed,  the  ram  is  a 
wasteful  method,  for  some  of  the 
water  passes  through  it  and  is  lost 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  in  order 
to  elevate  the  remainder  the  desired 
distance.  A slight  fall  is  necessary 
for  the  operation  of  the  ram.  If  a 
ram  is  not  available,  a gasoline  engine 
furnishes  very  satisfactory  power. 
With  some  way  to  get  the  water  on 
the  higher  ground,  the  crops  can  toe 
readily  irrigated  by  furrows.  Soak 
the  soil  well  at  6aeh  irrigation,  and  at 
soon  as  possible  after  the  application 
of  the  water  cultivate  the  soil  well. 
Irrigation  does  not  take  the  place  of 
cultivation;  in  fact,  to  be  most  suc- 
cessful, cultivation  must  accompany 
and  follow  irrigation. 

it 

Pruning  Pcacli  Trees  in  Ijate  Summer. 

Will  you  please  advise  me  whether 
it  would  be  advisable  to  prune  my 
peach  trees  now  or  wait  until  winter. 
They  are  all  four  year  olds.  The 
growth  made  this  year  has  been 
abundant;  in  fact,  has  already  passed 
the  point  where  they  will  be  pruned 
back.  All  additional  growth  made  by 
them  from  now  on  will  be  just  that 
much  more  to  cut  away  this  fall, 
while  if  I prune  them  back  now  the 
new  wood  which  they  will  put  out  be- 
fore winter  will  need  to  be  pruned 
back  only  a little,  and  they  would 
commence  next  year  with  much  heav- 
ier and  stockier  bodies  than  they 
would  if  the  pruning  is  postponed  un- 
til later.  Do  you  think  that  pruning 
them  now  will  be  apt  to  bleed  them, 
or  be  objectionable  in  any  other  way? 

(2)  What  do  you  consider  the 
most  practical  plan  for  the  destruc- 


In  the  Hard  School 
of  Experience 

you  have  probably  learned 

First:  That  it  is  only  the  firm -fleshed 

1 yellow  Freestone  that  stands  the 

strain  and  brings  the  profits  in  the  peach 
business. 


Second : 


TRY 

Wherever 
you  are,  TRY— 


That  up  to  the  time 
of  Elberta  you  have 
varieties  that  fill  the  bill.  Beyond 
there  is  a gap,  you  have  the 
warm  season,  and  you  must 
have  a variety  to  prolong 
the  golden  harvest  for 
a fortnight— 


We  make  you 
these  offers: 

Motlow 

with  every  order  for 
1000  peach. 

Our  peach  trees  set  the  standard. 
Prices  on  peach— SPECIAL. 


We  sug- 
gest 


CARLOAD  DISTRIBUTING  POINTS 

Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Worth,  Grand  Junction,  Spokane 

Commercial  Strawberry  and  Pecan  Culture 
and  Spraying  for  Codling  Moth,  are  some  of  the  subjects 
handled  in  a practical  manner  in  our  new  catalog. 

The  Cumberland  Nurseries 

Box  E,  Winchester,  Tennessee 


I WANT 
EVERY  FARMER 


To  know  about  Sevier  Co.,  Ark. — on  the  K.  C.  South- 
ern R’y. — the  best  part  of  Arkansas.  I will  show 
you  land  there — some  of  it  improved — for  $5  to  $25 
an  acre  that  I will  prove  will  pay  from  $20  to  $200 
an  acre.  Fine,  rolling,  rich,  bottom  land — great  for 
_ corn,  cotton,  alfalfa,  oats,  potatoes,  melons, 

FIRST  OF  ALL  1 peaches,  apples,  straw-berries — all  sorts 

I want  to  send  you  ab-^^W^  of  money  makinS  «°ps.  Climate 
solutly  free  the  illustrated  mild-two  or  three  crops  a 

magazine  “Current  Events.’’^^W  ^ear  anc*  near  county 
Then  I’ll  send  you  plenty  of  pictures^^^^^  S e a * ’ churches, 
and  facts.  Then,  if  it  looks  good  to  you  c“ 00 ' s ’ ra^‘ 

I’ll  invite  you  to  come  on  an  inspection  trip  roads, 

with  me,  and  see  for  yourself.  Write  to-day  for 
“Current  Events.” — You’ll  enjoy  this  splendid  magazine. 


As  the  Land  and  Immigration  Dept,  of  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway,  it  is  our 
business  to  furnish  you  with  correct  information,  to  assist  you  to  buy  most 
favorably,  and  help  you  in  every  way  to  settle  in  our  territory. 

KANSAS  Cm  SOUTHERN  LAND  AND  IMMIGRATION  CO. 
18*20  Beals  Bldf.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


E.  N.  Brown,  Pres’t 


FRUITMAN! 

SAVE  THAT  TREE 

At  a cost  of  less  than  one  cent,  can  you  afford  to  allow  it  to  be 
destroyed  by  mice,  rabbits,  borers  or  sun  scald.  Protect  it  with  our 
veneer  wrappers,  easily  applied,  best  and  cheapest  method  of  protec- 
tion known,  indorsed  by  leading  Horticulturists  and  Fruit-Growers. 


Price 


Per  Hundred 
Per  ’1  housand 

WRITE  1 ODAY 


$0. 75 
5.00 


ST.  LOUIS  BASKLT  £r  BOX  COMPANY 


Second  tnd  Arsenti  Streets.  St.  Louis 


Sure  Death  to  San  Jose  Scale 

It's  cheap  and  effective.  Easy  to  use.  Non-corrosive  and  non-clogging.  /<- 
“SCALECIDE"  contains  more  oil  and  less  water  than  any  other  commercial 
spray.  We  can  prove  it.  50-gallon  barrel  at  your  station,  if  east  of  the  Missis-  [ A 
sippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  for  $25  cash.  Smaller  packages  if  you  wish. 

Write  now  for  Special  Booklet  E It’s  free.  \ hq# J 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY.  Mfg.  Chemists.  11  Broadway.  New  York  City. 


II.  J.  Webber  & Sons  Nursery  Co.,  Nursery.  Mo.,  agents  for  Scaleolde.  Offer  New  York  prices,  f.  o.  b.  .St.  T.onis,  Mo. 
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For  Irrigated  Orchards 

or  Not  Irrigated 
To  Cultivate  Properly 

there  Is  only  one  Disc  Harrow  made  that 
will  hold  tho  ground  perfectly  level;  that  Is 
the  Double  Action  Cutaway  Extension. 

Tliree-horse  Double-action  (Extended)  for 
Orchard  use  of  Farm. 


Our  Disc  Plows  and  other  Cutaway  Tools 
are  wonders. 


Cutaway  Orchard  or  Farm  Harrow  with 
Extension  Head.  Reversible;  also 
One-Horse  Size. 

Tree  Balers  and  Box  Clamps  and  other 
tools  for  Nurserymen.  Speer  Grafting  Ma- 
chine. Bragg  Tree  Digger,  etc.  Best  pointed 
and  Step  Ladders.  My  Economy  Bolster 
Springs  for  your  wagon,  cheapest  and  most 
serviceable.  Rhodes'  Pruning  Shears  and 
Saws.  Otwell  Tree  Paint.  O.  K.  Veneer 
Tree  Protectors,  Cider  Mills  and  Presses,  all 
sizes.  Spraying  Outfits.  Wilson  Picking 
Bags,  etc.  Can  start  you  in  the  Canning 
Business  on  a Paying  Basis  for  Home  or 
Farm.  If  you  are  up-to-date  and  want  to 
keep  posted  on  the  good  and  valuable 
things  for  orchardists  and  fruit-growers, 
for  my  circulars. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  Prop.,  Fruit-Growers’ 
send  for  my  circulars. 

Supply  Depot. 

Box  300,  Kinmundy,  IU. 


CHERRY 

20,000  One  Year.  No  Better  Grown. 
WILL  SELL  CHEAP 

Splendid  Stock 

OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  TREES,  ETC. 
PLANT  THE 

Riff  4 Peaches 

Sold  only  by  the 

SUNNY  SLOPE  NURSERY 

HANNIBAL,  MISSOURI 
Descriptive  List  Free  Salesmen  Wanted 


APPLE  TREES 

QUARTER  MILLION  IN  STOCK 

Root  Grown  Early  Harvest  Blackberry 

HALE  MILLION  IN  STOCK 

BALED  WASTE  EXCELSIOR 

We  solicit  correspondence  from  purchasers  of 
above,  in  large  or  small  lots.  It  will  pay  you  to  write 
us  for  prices.  Established  37  years. 

Parsons  Wholesale  Nurseries,  £“”°”8 


FREE  PAINT 


booklet,  “THE  PAINT 
THAT  SATISFIES.” 
and  color  card  of  36 
beautiful  shades  sent  upon  request  "ERICK- 
SON WEATHER  PROOF  PAINT”  is  the 
best  paint  for  your  buildings.  Sold  direct 
from  paint  mills  to  user.  Durability  guar- 
anteed for  8 years.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  Write  today. 

THE  ERICKSON  PAINT  COMPANY. 
Address  Dept.  p.  Minneapolis,  Minn- 


Strawberry  Plants 

CABBAGE  PLANTS, 

Truck  and  Fruit  Fertilizers,  Seed  Corn 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

J.  A.  BAUER,  Judsonia,  Ark. 


Do  Not  Wait  Too  Long 

BEFORE  ORDERING  YOUR 

One  Year  Cherry  Trees 

THE  BEST  EVI^R. 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS 

Vincennes.  Indiann. 


Situation  Wanted 

Situation  wanted  to  superintend  a com- 
mercial orchard  by  man  noted  as  an  au- 
thority all  over  the  Middle  Western  sta>.<s. 
Will  accept  reasonable  salary.  Best  of  ref- 
erences. Write  to 

Orchardist  4,6  j0euris^yysSrleet 


I Want  a Man 

to  work  on  my  farm  in  Western  Florida 
on  the  shares;  this  farm  is  well  located, 
in  a healthy  community;  plenty  of  good 
water;  a good  man,  married  or  single,  can 
make  a good  thing  of  this  offer,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  inter- 
ested. Address 

JOHN  J.  OLINGER,  BAGDAD,  FLORIDA 


tion  anti  prevention  of  peach  tree 
borers? — it.  L.  D.,  Memphis,  Term. 

Answer  by  W.  L i.  Howard:  Usually 

only  a small  amount  of  pruning 
should  he  given  to  peach  treks  dur- 
ing the  summer,  so  as  to  remove  some 
of  the  smaller  interior  branches.  The 
main  pruning  should  be  done  while 
the  trees  are  dormant,  preferably  in 
late  winter  after  the  main  part  of  the 
cold  weather  Is  past,  in  order  that  It 
may  be  observed  whether  the  trees 
have  ibeen  injured  by  the  winter.  If 
there  has  been  no  injury  to  buds  or 
wood,  only  about  half  of  the  new 
growth  should  be  removed.  If  all  the 
buds  are  killed  and  perhaps  the  wood 
injured,  the  opportunity  may  be  seiz- 
ed to  cut  back  the  trees  severely.  This 
will  keep  the  heads  near  the  ground 
for  convenience  in  harvesting  the 
fruit,  and  also  prevent  the  trees  from 
breaking  down  with  heavy  crops  of 
fruit. 

(2)  Many  use  repellant  washes  for 
preventing  peach  tree  borers,  while 
others  employ  mechanical  barriers 
such  as  wooden  or  screen  wire  wrap- 
pers. The  wooden  wrappers  are  very 
effective,  but  it  is  still  necessary  to 
examine  the  trees  in  spring  and  fall 
for  borers.  Since  these  insects  do  con- 
siderable injury  to  peach  trees,  they 
should  be  searched  for  twice  a year 
regardless  of  whatever  methods  are 
used  for  their  prevention. 

it 

Treatment  for  Cherry  Trees. 

(1)  I set  out  ten  two-year  Bing 
cherry  trees  this  spring,  and  all  of 
them  died.  Is  it  ibest  to  set  cherry 
trees  in  the  fall  or  spring,  and  would 
a one-year  tree  be  more  likely  to  live 
than  a two-year  tree?  Is  it  advisable 
to  prune  a one  or  two-year  cherry  tree 
when  planted? 

(2)  In  the  fall  of  the  year  a bird 
called  the  sap-sucker  girdles  our 
peach  trees,  which  causes  the  sap  to 
run  freely,  and  the  trees  die.  What 
can  be  done  with  this  bird? — E.  H-, 
Colorado. 

Answer  by  W.  L.  Howard:  (1) 

Cherry  trees  are  usually  most  success- 
ful if  transplanted  in  the  spring,  al- 
though if  the  soil  is  moist  and  rains 
continue  in  late  autumn  and  winter, 
fall-set  trees  often  do  well.  One-year- 
old  trees  would  probably  succeed  best 
as  the  root  systems  would  probably 
be  in  better  condition,  that  is,  not  too 
large  and  consequently  not  so  badly 
mutilated  in  the  digging.  Very  little 
pruning  should  be  done  on  cherry 
trees  when  planted.  The  head  should 
be  properly  shaped  and  perhaps  some 
of  the  main  branches  shortened 
slightly.  If  any  branches  crowd  each 
other,  the  offending  ones  should  be 
carefully  removed  close  up  to  the 
trunk. 

(2)  The  bird  known  as  the  “sap- 
sucker”  usually  works  in  the  orchard 
because  there  are  insects  in  the  trees. 
If  they  destroy  borers  or  other  in- 
sects, the  good  they  do  wopld  in  most 
cases  doubtless  more  than  counter- 
balance the  damage.  I know  01  no 
way  to  keep  them  out  of  the  orchard. 
Wooden  wrappers  or  screen  wire  pro- 
tectors, whioh  are  generally  used  for 
keeping  out  borers,  would  protect  the 
trunks  from  the  birds  as  well. 

it 

Alfalfa  in  an  Orchard. 

Have  an  apple  and  plum  orchard 
of  200  trees,  and  last  fall  I put  the 
ground  in  alfalfa.  Since  then  I have 
heard  that  this  treatment  is  likely  to 
kill  the  trees.  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  plow  up  the  alfalfa  or  to  risk  its 
remaining?  The  trees  are  eight  to 
nine  years  old. — J.  F.,  Chesterfield, 
Mo. 

Answer  by  W.  L.  Howard:  Injuri- 

ous effects  of  alfalfa  in  orchards  have 
been  reported  as  a result  of  the  soil 
becoming  too  dry  on  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  orop.  I should  not  ad- 
vise plowing  up  the  alfalfa,  however, 
since  the  ground  is  already  seeded. 
Let  It  alone  and  observe  the  trees 
carefully  to  see  if  growth  continues 
satisfactorily.  After  the  alfalfa  is  well 
established  the  ground  could  be  pul- 
verized in  spring  by  disking  it,  and 
this  operation  might  be  repeated  dur- 
ing the  summer  after  the  grass  was 
cut.  This  should  serve  the  purpose  of 
conserving  the  moisture. 

it 

New  Way  to  Get  Rid  of  Cabbage 
Worms. 

I noticed  that  worms  were  eating 
up  my  late  cabbage,  buds  and  all,  ex- 
cept a plant  under  a nightshade  weed. 
Thinking  the  nightshade  might  be  ob- 
jectionable to  the  worms,  I trans- 


planted six  of  them  alongside  cabbage 
plants  which  were  being  eaten  up,  and 
now  all  the  worms  seem  to  he  gone 
and  the  cabbage  plants  are  forming 
small  heads.  This  suggestion  might 
help  others  to  try  tills  experiment  In 
protecting  Ihelr  cabbage  plants. — John 
M.  Barker,  Montgomery  City,  Mo. 

it 

Who  Knows  About  the  Phenomenal 
Raspberry? 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  received  let- 
ters from  subscribers  who  want  to 
know  as  to  the  value  of  some  of  the 
newer  fruits  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
when  planted  in  the  East.  Among 
other  varieties  concerning  which  in- 
formation is  desired  are  the  Phenom- 
enal raspberry  and  the  Maynard 
plum.  Have  any  of  our  readers  in 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
— and  by  "Eastern  part”  we  mean 
any  section  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains— fruited  these  varieties?  If  so, 
what  can  you  say  as  to  their  value? 
Let  us  have  an  experience  meeting 
this  winter. 

* 

White  Grubs  Killing  Strawberries. 


White  grubs  are  killing  all  my 
strawberry  plants.  Is  there  any  way 
to  prevent  this  injury? — C.  F.,  Grain- 
field,  Kan. 

Answer  by  L.  Haseman,  Missouri 
Experiment  Station:  It  is  very  diffi- 

cult to  do  much  in  destroying  white 
grubs  where  they  have  once  gotten  a 
good  foothold.  About  the  only  plan 
is  to  put  out  a new  patch  and  plow 
and  cultivate  thoroughly  the  ground 
where  the  infested  patch  stands.  These 
white  grubs  are  the  larvae  of  a group 
of  beetles  known  as  May  beetles  or 
June  bugs.  They  feed  for  three  years 
as  white  grubs  before  changing  to 
adults,  so  that  you  will  find  various 
sizes  of  these  grubs  at  the  same  time 
in  your  patch.  Some  of  these  will 
mature  one  year,  some  the  following 
year,  and  so  on.  Cultivation  is  about 
the  only  remedy  for  these  grubs.” 

it 


A Few  Hints  in  Regard  to  Fall-Bear- 
ing Strawberries. 

I read  in  the  last  issue  o f The 
Fruit-Grower,  Mr.  Johnson’s  article 
on  fall  bearing  strawberries,  but  have 
had  scf  much  experience  with  the  sec- 
ond crop  or  fall  crop  of  strawberries 
that  I thought  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  your  readers  to  hear  from  another 
on  this  subject.  Now,  I can  say  that 
any  old  variety  will  bear  a fall  crop 
under  certain  conditions  and  they  are 
these:  If  the  spring  season  is  a long 

and  cold  one  you  can  look  for  a fall 
or  second  crop.  We  had  plenty  of 
berries  up  into  July,  while  our  berry 
season  is  over  in  the  early  part  of 
June.  You  may  pinch  off  the  fruit 
buds  in  the  spring  and  later  in  the 
fall,  say  In  October,  you  can  have  ber- 
ries of  any  variety.  But  what  kind 
are  they?  Like  any  berry  or  fruit  out 
of  season,  they  haven’t  any  more  the 
flavor  of  the  spring-grown  strawberry 
than  a chip  would  have.  I have  seen 
them  nearly  as  large  as  spring-grown 
berries,  but  I have  never  had  nerve 
enough  to  eat  more  than  one  at  a 
time,  as  they  are  so  very  tart  and 
have  a Ibitter  twang  which  makes 
them  of  no  benefit  to  me.  How  much 
money  would  there  be  in  a man  going 
through  and  cutting  off  ail  spring-set 
buds  and  blooms  and  waiting  for  the 
fall  berries?  I say  none,  as  by  the 
time  he  would  get  what  he  thought 
was  all  cut  another  crop  of  bloom 
would  show.  From  our  experience  we 
consider  fall  bearing  strawberries  a 
failure  and  a complete  humbug. 

Judsonia,  Ark.  J.  A.  BAUER. 

it 

Rocky  Ford  contaloupes  have  been 
shipped  to  market  this  season  in  all 
stages  of  ripeness,  and  as  a result  the 
good  reputation  of  these  melons  has 
been  injured.  Of  late  years  the  grow- 
ers at  Rocky  Ford  seem  to  have  be- 
come more  careless  in  their  grading 
and  packing,  and  if  they  are  not  care- 
ful the  splendid  reputation  of  the 
melons  from  that  section  will  be  de- 
stroyed. It  is  believed  that  one  trou- 
ble is  that  the  growers  are  planting 
too  large  acreage  to  give  their  melons 
the  best  attention. 


it 
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Luther  Burbank  recently  packed  a 
box  of  seventy -three  varieties  of  ap- 
ples, all  picked  fro  mone  tree.  He 
uses  the  various  varieties  in  cross- 
breeding experiments. 


THE  MEN  WHO  KNOW  i 


THE  SUPERIOR 
QUALITIES  OF 


BRM® 

SLICKERS.  SUITS 
AND  HATS 

are  the  men  who  have 
put  them  to  the  hard- 
est tests  in  the  rough- 
est weather. 

Get  the  original 
Towers  Fish  Brand 
made  since  1836 

CATALOG  FREE  FOR  THE  ASK/NG 


If  Ton  Understand  Modern  Methods 


and  Farm  INTELLIGENTLY 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 

who  is  interested  in  farming  or  gar- 
dening, in  the  growing  of  fruit  or 
flowers,  is  invited  to  send  for  a free 
copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue  and 
full  information  in  regard  to  the 
Home  Study  Courses  in  Agriculture. 
Horticulture,  Landscape  Gardening 
and  Floriculture,  which  we  offer 
under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  and  Prof. 
Craig  of  Cornell  University. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  72,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WE  WANT  SEVERAL  GOOD 
SALESMEN  to  handle  our  goods 
at  retail  and  to  commercial 
orchard  planters.  We  have  a 
spendid  line  of  budded  stocks  in 
APPLE,  PEAR,  PEACH  and 
other  varieties,  and  a full  line  of 
Mahaleb,  Forest  Trees  and  other 
seedlings,  and  transplanted  well- 
grown  shade  trees.  Immediate 
correspondence  solicited. 

The  Winfield  Nursery  Co., 
Winfield,  Kan. 


The  Fletcher  & Harrison 
Nursery  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  TENNESSEE. 

Largest  exclusive  wholesale  in  the  world. 
Over  100  varieties,  peach  and  apple. 

One  year  and  June  bud  peach,  two  year 
apple. 

We  sell  to  planters  at  wholesale  prices. 
No  agents.  Cannot  be  undersold.  Write 
for  prices. 


Strawberry  Plants 

IN  THE  FALL 

Frill  crop  1908  from  my  fall-set  plants. 
Fall  is  the  best  time  to  set  out  strawberry 
plants.  Send  for  catalogue. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Cherry  Trees 


Fine  2-year 
Stock.  A 1 1 
sizes.  Cheap 

A general  line  of  fine  nursery  stock 
Catalpa  and  Black  Locust  for  posts 

Fremont  Nursery  (Ess0“sed)  Fremont,  0. 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE 


Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Chick- 
en-tight. Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac- 
turers prices  on  00  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KfTSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  103  MUNCIE,  IND. 


JH.E  PHOTO  library  paste  powder 


SPRINKLE  INTO  COLD  WATER 


10 <t  PACKAGE  MAKES  A QUART. 


fft'F  SNOW  WHITE  PASTE 

IX  AS  NEEDED 


STAMP  FOR  SAMPLE  MENTION  PUBLICATION 

ARTHUR  S.HOVT.  M F R.. 

90  WEST  B PIO.A.P  WA.V nelw  V'o  n k. 
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Small-Fruits  Notes 


Last  month  I was  honored  with  a 
visit  from  a fruit-grower  and  we 
spent  an  entire  day  and  evening  talk- 
ing over  matters  pertaining  to  the 
fraternity.  I say  fraternity,  because 
the  growers  of  fruit  are  at  heart  a 
secret  order  that  binds  them  all  to- 
gether into  one  large  family.  Put 
two  fruit-growers  together  on  one 
seat  of  a railroad  train  and  the 
chances  are  they  won’t  know  whether 
they  are  passing  over  mountains  or 
plains;  whether  the  train  is  running 
fast  or  slow;  whether  it  is  on  time  or 
not;  nothing  could  break  that  affin- 
ity that  they  would  at  once  discover 
for  one  another,  except  a collision 


an  acquaintance  with  varieties  that 
does  not  altogether  depend  on  labels. 
It  is  not  a difficult  thing  to  acquire, 
for  members  of  the  humble  strawber- 
ry family  have  quite  as  much  indi- 
viduality of  feature  and  growth  as 
the  lords  of  creations  themselves. 

How  easy  to  recognize  a Gandy 
with  its  tall  dark  leaves  and  abnor- 
mally long  runner  strings.  How  easy 
to  know  an  Excelsior  with  its  host  of 
runners  and  peculiar  shade  of  green! 
The  short-leaved  Aroma  and  its 
shade;  the  straggling  leaved  Haver- 
land  and  its  shade;  Clyde,  Marshall, 
Climax — every  one  of  a different 
shade  of  complexion,  different  sized 


OLD  STRAWBERRY  FIELD  AFTER  ROWS  HAD  BEEN  MOWED  DOWN. 


and  a roll  down  a forty-foot  embank- 
ment. 

Fruit-growers  are  a clan  and  clan- 
nish, and  they  can’t  help  it.  They 
will  sit  up  and  talk  and  talk  until 
the  wife  opens  the  door  a few  inches 
and  asks  if  they  are  going  to  sit  up 
all  night.  Anything  to  talk  about? 
Well,  I should  say  so. 

Besides  talking,  we  put  in  an  hour 
or  two  scattering  two  brands  of  fer- 
tilizers on  various  rows  and  on  vari- 
ous varieties,  so  as  to  make  as  many 
tests  and  comparisons  as  possible.  We 
would  fertilize  a rod  of  row  and  then 
skip  a rod;  put  it  on  at  one  rate  and 
then  at  another,  at  the  same  time 
setting  stakes  and  entering  it  all  in 
a note  book.  I have  never  made  a 
test  of  commercial  fertilizers,  always 
depending  on  stable  manure.  The 
soil  is  now  well  filled  with  organic 
matter  and  I shall  try  to  discover  if 
fertilizers  are  a valuable  adjunct  or 
not. 

I also  amused  myself  a little  by 
asking  my  friend  to  identify  various 
varieties  as  they  grew  in  the  rows  and 
Incidentally  during  this  pastime  we 


and  shaped  leaves  and  runners  of  dif- 
ferent habits. 

The  first  days  of  September  finds 
the  strawberry  beds  all  freshly  hoed, 
every  inch  of  ground  stirred  and  the 
runners  all  set,  at  least  as  far  as  or- 
dinary labor  could  be  depended  upon 
to  do  it.  It’s  a job,  indeed,  but  still 
I firmly  believe  that  it  is  profitable 
work  for  the  grower  who  does  not 
count  his  beds  by  the  acres.  With 
boy  labor  at  60  cents  per  day  it  cost 
me  from  30  to  50  cents  a row  of  110 
yards;  I mean  the  last  setting,  when 
there  were  many  runners;  some  run- 
ners had  been  set  at  previous  hoeings, 
principally  the  first  ones  which  were 
always  stretched  directly  right  and 
left  in  the  rows  so  as  to  make  them 
continuous. 

Runner-setting  is  no  fun,  especially 
to  those  who  have  a back  that  has 
acquired  the  bad  habit  of  telling  you 
how  it  feels.  Even  the  boys,  who 
are  not  supposed  to  have  backs,  begin 
to  manifest  a surprising  relish  for 
any  other  kind  of  work.  Why 


SAME  FIELD  SIX  WEEKS  LATER 


discovered  that  several  rows  of  the 
President  that  I last  spring  bought  of 
an  eastern  grower  were  nearly  one- 
half  Gandys,  Glen  Marys  and  the  like. 
In  order  to  get  true  plants  of  the 
President  for  next  spring’s  setting 
l shall  have  to  stake  off  the  small 
piece  of  rows  containing  the  true  va- 
riety, but  yet  I am  not  feeling  sore 
at  that  grower.  The  other  sorts  he 
sent  were  unmixed  and  I am  well 
aware  that  mistakes  will  some  times 
occur  in  the  best  regulated  nurseries. 
It  is  a good  thing,  however,  to  have 


shouldn't  setting  runners  be  profit- 
able? Isn't  it  profitable  to  set  out  a 
plant  that  will  bear  from  a half  to  a 
pint  of  fine  berries?  You  can  space 
half  a dozen  runners  while  you  are 
taking  up  and  resetting  one  plant. 
But  you  will  say  that  the  runners  will 
set  themselves,  anyhow. 

Yes,  but  how?  In  masses  where  six 
plants  occupy  the  sphce  that  one 
ought  to  have,  and  all  of  them  weak- 
ened and  stunted  by  being  deprived 
of  a full  ration  of  plant  food  and  sun- 
light. Such  plants  never  reach  full 


Here  is  Ypur 
Opportunity 


There  is  no  place  in  all  Texas  where  greater 
opportunities  exist  than  in  the  territory  which 
lies  between  the  Trinity  and  Brazos  rivers.  For 
over  300  miles  these  two  rivers  flow  parallel  to 
each  other,  about  70  miles  apart,  forming  a wonder- 
fully fertile  region,  known  as  the  Trinity  and  Brazos 
Valley.  This  rich  district  lies  right  — 


In  the  Heart  of  Texas 


i 
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with  rich  lands  and  prosperous  towns  I 
on  all  sides  of  it.  j 

Within  the  past  few  months  the  Trinity  j 
& Brazos  Valley  Ry.  has 
been  built  through  the 
very  centre  of  this  fertile 
valley,  connecting  Dallas  and 
Ft.  Worth  on  the  North  with 
Houston  and  Galveston  on  the 
South,  and  giving  the  territory  along 
the  line  a direct  railroad  to  four  large  markets, 
which  it  has  needed  to  develop  its  great  resources. 

Land  in  this  valley  varies  in  character  from  the 
finest  black  waxy  land,  capable  of  growing  enormous 
crops  of  staples  like  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  etc.,  to  the  light, 
sandy  soils,  which  produce  fruits  and  vegetables  in  great  abundance. 
At  present  these  lands  can  be  bought  at  from  $5  to  $40  an  acre, 
according  to  character  and  location,  but,  with  direct  railroad  transporta- 
tion and  the  large  number  of  settlers  buying  up  the  land,  the  price  will 
not  long  remain  so  low. 

Don’t  you  want  a farm  in 

The  Trinity  and  Brazos  Valley 

at  a quarter  to  a half  of  its  real  value?  Think  of  getting  land  at  these 
prices  in  The  Heart  of  Texas.  It  is  a chance  that  will  come  but  once 
in  a lifetime.  Don’t  let  it  slip  by.  Investigate. 

Take  advantage  of  one  of  the  low-rate  excursions  on  the  Rock  Island- 
Frisco  Lines,  onlv  $20  from  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City,  $25  from  Chicago,, 
to  any  point  in  the  Trinity  and  Brazos  Valley  and  return. 

If  you  would  like  to  read  something  about  the  opportunities  open  to  you  in  the  Trinity  and 
Brazos  Valley  write  for  my  hook  on  Texas.  You  will  find  it  full  of  good,  reliable  informa-, 
tion.  I will  send  you  one,  without  cost,  if  you  will  give  me  your  name  and  address. 

The  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines  have  no  land  for  sale  and  are  only  interested  in  getting - 
good,  energetic  settlers  for  the  desirable,  but  unoccupied,  lands  along  their  roads. 

I have  chosen  several  specific  sections,  where  con- 
ditions are  especially  favorable  for  new  settlers,  and 
am  advertising  their  advantages.  If  you  would  pre- 
fer some  other  section  than  the  Trinity  and  Brazos 
Valley,  look  for  my  advertisements  in  other  issues 
of  thispaper,  or  write  me  for  specific  literature  about 
the  section  you  are  most  interested  in. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines 
1226  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago,  or  1226  Frisco  Bldg.,  St  Louis 
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We  are  now  ready  to  make  prices  on  ■ 


FRUIT  TREE  STOCKS 

BOTH  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

Apple,  Cherry,  Pear  and  Plum 

Seedlings,  Rose  Stocks,  Plants  for 

Hedging  and  General  Nursery  Stock 

SEND  LIST  OF  WANTS  FOR  PRICES 

SHENANDOAH  NURSERIES 

D.  S.  LAKE,  Proprietor,  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 


Free  to  You  By  Return  Mall— 

Money-Saving  Buggy  Catalog 

Write  at  once— just  a postal— for  the  New  HICKORY 
VEHICLE  CATALOG,  whose  many  pages  are  crowded 
with  great  special  maker-to-user  bargain  offers  that 
are  bound  to  save  you  from  H to  H on  any  vehicle 
you  buy.  Why  pay  a dealer  a big  profit  for  order- 
ing your  new  buggy  for  you?  ho  it  yourself— 
direct  from  the  warehouse — and  get  more  for 
your  money — more  vehicles  to  select  from— 
more  style— more  quality— more  up-to-date  fea- 
tures— a atronger  guarantee  than  any  other 

manufacturer  gives.  Take  advantage  of  our  

1(1  nAY*’  FRFF  TDIAI  AFFFR  and  see  for  yourself  that  we  are  actually  selling 
uV  VHIw  intb  iniHL  vrrUl  the  finest  line  of  vehicles  In  America  for  at  least  L 
less  than  others  ask.  Every  vehicle  guaranteed  for  Two  Years.  We  give  PREMIUMS 
with  every  dollar’s  worth  of  merchandise  purchased  from  us.  Furniture,  Musical  Instru- 
ments, Draperies,  Clothing— all  given  free.  Write  for  Premium  Catalog.  Send  today  and 
save  money.  You  will  receive  both  the  Vehicle  Catalog  and  Premium  Catalog  promptly. 
JONES  BROS.  MERCANTILE  CO.  I Successor  to  KEMPER-PAXTON  1.  H82  West  9th  St..  KANSAS  CITY.  M0. 


Vapor  Cooled  Gasoline  Engines 

The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  In  the  world.  Absolutely  frost  proof 
and  cannot  freeze. 

Patented  May  16,  1906 
The  king  of  all  gasoline  engines.  Our 
catalogue  will  tell  you  all  about  them,  also 
our  power  and  sweep  feed  grinders.  Ssnd 
today. 

WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 
65  Third  Avenue,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


You  c&n  KILL  all  SAN  JOSE  snd  other  forms  of  Scale  on  yonr  trees  by  using  the 

•LION  BRAND  CALIFORNIA  WASH”-It  has  never  failed 

It  Is  the  Cheapest,  most  Reliable  and  Efficient  Scale  Killer  on  the  market. 

Ready  to  use  by  adding  water.  Costs  less  than  lc  a gallon.  Absolutely  safe  to 
use.  Kills  in  nine  days. 

Write  for  Booklet  When.  Why  and  How  to  Spray  and  What  to  Spray  with. 
Sent  free.  Agents  wanted.  Now  Is  the  time. 

THE  JAMES  A.  BLANCHARD  CO..  New  York  City. 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  Agricultural  Sprays  in  the  United  States 
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and  perfect  development;  they  never 
set  a full  crop  of  strong  fruit  spurs  in 
the  growing  season  and  what  berries 
they  do  produce  lack  color  and  size 
through  lack  of  sunlight  and  insuffi- 
cient nourishment. 

As  told  in  a previous  article,  I 
made  my  rows  thirty  inches  apart 
and  run  them  together  in  couples, 
filling  every  other  middle  with  run- 
ners spaced  from  five  to  eight  inches 
apart.  Now  they  are  looking  fine 
not  a weed  to  be  seen,  but  I am  well 
aware  that  the  time  to  rest  hasn’t 
come  by  any  means.  The  first  cool 
fall  rains  are  falling  this  week  and 
the  moisture  will  induce  a fresh  mul- 
titude of  runners  to  emerge,  runners 
from  the  old  plants  and  runners  now 
from  runners  themselves  that  are 
nearly  as  large  as  the  parent  plants. 
There  will  be  millions  to  cut  off  if  I 
would  not  lose  the  benefit  of  all  that 
has  been  done,  for  they  would  root 
anywhere  and  everywhere  and  even 
yet  make  a crowded  matted  row. 

Somebody  will  have  to  cut  off  these 
surplus  runners,  but  who?  The  boys 
have  all  started  to  school.  Then, 
again,  the  fall  weeds  that  come  up 
from  now  on  to  live  through  the  win- 
ter and  smother  the  plants  in  the 
spring,  will  necessitate  another  gen- 
eral hoeing  in  October.  Work  won't 
be  over  till  freezing  weather  comes 
and  then  mulching  will  be  in  order. 

How  shall  large  commercial  grow- 
ers or  those  who  can’t  get  labor, 
space  or  thin  their  plants  and  avoid 
the  evils  of  overcrowding  at  little  ex- 
pense ? 

Of  course,  they  can  do  it  only  im- 
perfectly, but  the  simplest  way  seems 
to  be  to  take  a rake  and  draw  it 
across  the  rows,  thus  tearing  up  all 
runners  not  firmly  rooted;  then  take 
a sharp  hoe  and  cut  across  the  rows, 
making  these  cuts  only  a hoe’s  width 
apart.  I admit  this  operation  will 
look  like  butchery  and  will  hurt  you 
more  than  thinning  peaches  when 
you  know  they  are  going  to  sell  at 
$1.50  per  bushel,  but  let  all  those 
who  haven’t,  try  it.  Try  it  on  a rod 
if  no  more  and  next  spring  compare 
that  rod  with  the  next  one  in  size, 
color  and  quantity  of  fruit  and  send 
in  your  experience  to  The  Fruit- 
Grower. 

it 

Last  year  I asked  growers  to  test 
how  late  a runner  could  take  root 
and  still  produce  a good  crop  of  ber- 
ries the  next  spring.  I staked  some 
last  fall,  but  the  crop  was  such  a 
failure  that  I could  not  make  com- 
parisons. Of  course,  in  a measure, 
it  will  depend  on  the  latitude  and 
also  on  the  character  of  the  fall 
weather.  I also  invite  growers  to 
send  me  items  from  their  experience 
that  would  be  of  interest  to  their 
brother  growers. 

I believe  that  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  making  and  recording 
strawberry  history.  The  names  of  the 
men  who  originate  valuable  varieties 
should  be  known  as  well  as  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  plants.  There  is  some- 
thing in  strawberry  blood;  it  has  its 
strong  individuals,  its  nobility,  so  to 
speak.  For  example,  the  Gandy  is 
one  of  these  lords.  It  is  a very  dis- 
tinct type  and  has  great  prepotency. 
Gandy  blood  will  show  itself  in  a 
seedling  for  several  generations,  and 
there  are  others  equally  strong.  Who 
originated  the  Gandy?  Who  the  Bu- 
bach?  Haverland  ? Aroma?  The 
names  of  these  benefactors  ought  to 
be  known.  I believe  in  men  having 
recognition  for  their  good  deeds  and 
that,  too,  while  they  are  still  alive. 

* 

The  two  pictures  are  of  a last  year’s 
bed.  The  first  shows  it  the  first  of 
July  just  after  the  middles  had  been 
run  through  with  a double  shovel  and 
then  all  harrowed  and  cross  harrowed 
until  level.  Not  a strawberry  plant 
could  be  seen;  it  looked  like  a fresh- 
ly plowed  piece  of  land.  The  second 
picture  shows  it  six  weeks  after.  I 
never  had  old  beds  recover  more 
quickly.  They  really  look  better  than 
they  did  the  first  year. 

But  referring  to  my  August  letter, 

I want  to  say  that  if  old  plants  in 
New  Jersey  send  out  only  two  run- 
ners each  and  thus  make  thin  nar- 
row rows  of  widely-spaced  runners, 
they  don’t  do  it  here.  My  old  plants 
are  making  runners  almost  or  quite 
as  freely  as  they  did  last  year  and 
will  make  a thick  matted  row  unless 
I step  in  to  thin  out  and  space  with 
hand  work.  So  much  for  a compari- 
son of  experience.  This  great  coun- 
try of  ours  has  such  a diversity  of 
soli  and  climate  that  almost  every 
state  has  its  own  problems  for  fruit 


growers  to  work  out  by  test  and  trial. 
It  won’t  do  to  read  what  some  dis- 
tant grower  has  done  and  think  you 
can  follow  his  methods  and  obtain 
the  same  results. 

During  October  there  is  always 
plenty  of  work  to  do  on  the  fruit 
farm.  First  there  is  the  hoeing  to 
destroy  pepper  grass  and  other  weeds 
that  sprout  at  this  time  and  live 
through  the  winter  to  plague  you  in 
the  spring.  One  stroke  of  the  hoe 
at  this  time  is  worth  a dozen  then. 
Don't  omit  it — there  is  no  more  prof- 
itable work.  Then  there  is  generally 
more  or  less  replanting  that  should 
be  done.  Are  there  any  blanks  in 
the  berry  rows?  If  so,  make  the 
rows  neater  and  avoid  waste  of 
ground  by  replanting.  While  the  soil 
is  moist  and  heavy,  it  is  no  trouble 
to  replant.  Fill  up  the  strawberry 
rows.  A vigorous  runner  taken  up 
with  a plug'  of  earth  will  bear  a full 
crop  next  year.  It  would  even  pay 
to  set  out  an  acre  in  this  way  if  you 
want  a larger  patch.  The  raspberries 
also  should  be  cleaned  out  with  the 
hoe;  a good  way  to  fill  vacancies 
there  is  to  simply  set  tips  that  are 
ready  to  root  or  have  already  done 
so.  If  one  bush  is  missing,  take  a 
cane  from  the  next  one  and  bury  the 
tip  where  you  want  a plant.  If  two 
are  missing,  take  canes  from  each 
side;  if  four,  you  can  still  find  canes 
long  enough  to  reach  from  each  side. 
This  is  much  easier,  quicker  and  bet- 
ter than  digging  up  rooted  tips  and 
carrying  them  to  other  places.  Black- 
berry suckers  can  be  used  to  replant 
there. 

Among  the  gooseberries,  you  can 
generally  find  a limb  that  has  been 
covered  up  and  taken  root;  if  not, 
cover  up  some  by  burying  the  ends. 
Fill  out  the  currants  by  planting  cut- 
tings. Both  these  and  gooseberry 
cuttings  can  be  cut  in  large  numbers 
if  many  plants  are  wanted.  Cuttings 
can  be  planted  at  once  and  then  cov- 
ered with  a strawy  mulch  through  the 
winter.  Cut  them  six  to  eight  inches 
long  and  insert  them  in  a crevice 
made  by  a spade  in  rich  soil  that 
holds  moisture  well.  Another  way  is 
to  take  a spade  and  throw  dirt  on  a 
currant  or  gooseberry  bush  until  only 
the  tips  of  the  limbs  are  sticking  out; 
leave  them  for  a year  and  you  will 
find  every  branch  has  taken  root  and 
a large  bush  can  be  thus  divided  into 
scores  of  plants. 

% 

One  of  the  worst  weed  pests  is  the 
morning  glory.  The  seeds  will  lie 
dormant  for  years  waiting  a chance 
to  come  up.  Every  year  it  has  man- 
aged to  ripen  a good  crop  of  seed  in 
the  raspberries  and  grapes  where  its 
climbing  propensities  have  full  play. 
They  will  simply  cover  a raspberry 
or  grape,  ripen  millions  of  seeds  and 
leave  a great  mass  of  vines  to  be 
cleared  away  at  next  spring's  pruning 
time.  This  fall  we  are  waging  de- 
termined war.  The  raspberries  were 
all  hoed  out  and  kept  clean  through 
the  summer,  but  these  weeds  will 
come  up  in  the  hill  among  the  canes 
where  the  hoe  can’t  reach  them  and 
where  they  are  not  seen.  Now,  when 
they  are  discovering  themselves  in 
vines  and  blossoms  we  are  going  over 
the  rows  and  not  only  hunting  their 
main  stems  and  pulling  them  up  by 
the  roots,  but  pulling  off  the  vines 
putting  them  in  baskets  that  we  car- 
ry with  us  and  destroying  them  in 
order  to  prevent  the  seeds  from  ripen- 
ing in  the  pods  that  are  already 
formed  and  that,  although  green, 
will  finally  ripen  as  they  dry  up,  and 
the  seeds  germinate.  Relentless  war 
is  the  only  way  to  rid  your  farm  of 
this  pest. 

it 

Grapes  here  were  nearer  a failure 
than  I ever  saw  in  all  my  experience; 
practically  none.  The  Ives,  Elvira 
and  Goethe  bore  the  most.  I was  a 
little  surprised  at  the  Goethe,  as  I 
imagined  it  was  rather  tender.  The 
Elvira  seems  to  be  a very  good  mate 
for  the  Ives  in  hardiness  and  sureness 
of  bearing  and  freedom  from  the  rot. 
Such  grapes  are  not  appreciated  at 
their  real  value.  Most  growers  sniff 
contemptuously  at  their  names  and 
they  are  seldom  included  in  lists 
recommended  for  beginners;  yet  it 
seems  to  me  they  are  the  very  ones 
that  should  always  be  put  on  the  list. 
They  will  grow  under  more  conditions 
of  neglect  and  hardships  of  soil  and 
always  manage  to  bear  a good  crop 
than  any  other  varieties  I am  ac- 
quainted with.  What  treatment  does 
the  average  grape  vine  get  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  back  yard  of  the 
town?  It  is  simply  put  in  a hole  in 


Big  interest  on  your  investment. 


A Farmer  who  knew  said  that  if  a man 
did  not  have  the  money  to  buy  a 
manure  spreader,  lie  could  afford 
to  borrow  it,  pay  50  per  cent  interest,  and 
still  make  money. 

This  shows  how  extremely  profitable 
the  use  of  a manure  spreader  is. 

It  will  make  more  than  50  per  cent  per 
year  on  the  investment 

It  increases  t he  fertilizing  value  of 
barnyard  manure,  the  only  fertilizer 
produced  on  the  farm,  fully  100  per 
cent,  and  when  you  remember  that  this 
barnyard  manure  is  wortli  $52.00  or  more 
per  ton,  you  know  how  much  money  a 
spreader  makes  for  you  on  every  ton  of 
manure  hauled  into  the  field 
Of  course,  you  must  be  sure  and  buy 
a good  spreader.  We  mean  a strong, 
dependable,  practical  machine — one 
that  you  can  load  up  day  after  day  and 
drive  into  the  field  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  it  will  spread  as  many  loads 
per  acre  as  you  desire. 

The  I.  H.  C.  spreaders — Corn  King, 
Cloverleaf,  and  Kemp  20th  Century,  will 
do  this.  The  Corn  King  and  20th  Cen- 
tury are  return  apron  machines  All 


are  replete  with  valuable  features,  not 
found  in  other  spreaders 

The  vibrating  rake  on  the  Cloverleaf 
and  Corn  King  spreaders  is  one  of  their 
valuable  features.  It  levels  the  load 
before  it  reaches  the  cylinder  and  in- 
sures an  even  and  uniform  distribution 
of  the  contents 

There  are  many  excellent  features 
about  each  of  these  spreaders  They 
are  among  the  most  substantially  built 
spreaders  on  the  market,  and  make  ma- 
nure handling  easy,  agreeable,  fast  work 
All  have  broad  tires  to  prevent  rutting, 
and  on  all.  the  front  wheels  cut  under  so 
the  spreader  can  be  turned  in  its  own 
length 

We  suggest  that  you  look  into  the 
question  of  a profitable  manure  spread- 
er very  carefully  The  local  agent  in 
your  town  will  gladly  demonstrate  the 
line  he  handles,  or  write  the  general 
office  for  catalogues,  colored  hangers, 
or  other  information  desired. 

Send  for  copy  of  "Farm  Science"  or 
Wasteful  Farm  Practices"  which  con- 
tain very  valuable  information  on  agri- 
cultural subjects  of  special  interest  to 
you 


International  Harvester  Company  ot  America,  Chicago 

(Incorporated) 


BUILDING  MATERIAL  CHEAP 

25  Per  Cent,  and  Up  Saved  on  New  and  Used  Goods. 

24-guage  galvanized,  good  as  new,  $3.00  per  square;  sizes  18,  22  and  26 
HIV*  inches  wide,  4 Y2  feet  long,  flat  or  corrugated;  guage  and  first-class  con- 
dition guaranteed.  Samples  on  request. 

I IT  D T n Doors,  Sash,  Lath  and  Shingles.  Other  kinds  of  Roofing,  Building  Sup- 
1 1 ** _ plies,  Pipe.  Plumbing  and  Machinery,  at  25  to  50  per  cent,  less  than 

dealers  prices  are  shown  in  our  new  catalogue,  free  for  asking.  We  guarantee  .everything 
we  sell  to  be  satisfactory  or  your  money  back  without  question.  References: — Merchants- 
Laclede  National  Bank  or  any  Commercial  Agency.  Write  us  today.  Address, 


ST.  LOUIS  WRECKING  & SUPPLY  CO„  3823  Manchester  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


rkj  Growers  and  Exporters  of 

I lcrrc  Sebire  6 Son  Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  Orna- 

USSY,  CALVADOS,  FRANCE  mentals,  Forest  Trees,  Etc. 

For  Catalogues  Write  to 

C.  C.  ABEL  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  110  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Importers  of  Fruit  and  Nursery  Stock,  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  RAFFIA,  Etc. 


Montana  Offers  Greater  Opportunities 


than  any  other  portion  of  the  West.  This 
stone-Stillwater  Valleys. 

Soil — Rich,  Sandy  Loam. 

Climate — More  sunshiny  days  than  Na- 
ples, Italy. 

Irrigation — All  the  water  you  can  use — 
when  you  want  it. 

Market — Only  a few  miles  to  the  great- 

Write  us  about  land! 


is  especially  true  of  the  Famous  Yellow 

est  mining  districts  in  the  world; 
where  products  brings  highest  prices. 
Products — Apples:  Spicy  and  highly 

colored,  free  from  pests.  Strawberries 
and  Small  Fruits  unexcelled.  The 
hornet  of  the  Big  Red  Tomato, 
adjacent  to  town. 


Columbus  Land  & Water  Co.,  Columbus,  Montana 

A 1er>  tracts  of  5,000  to  70,000  acres  for 


the  ground  and  left  to  take  care  of 
itself.  I have  seen  them  planted  in 
a thick  sod  and  left  to  struggle 
against  the  strangling  choke  of  the 
grass  without  the  least  assistance.  I 
contend  that  ability  to  grow  In  any 
soil,  to  bear  regularly  and  to  with- 
stand the  rot  are  qualities  that  out- 
weigh superior  flavor  alone.  And  as 
for  flavor — well,  I have  never  seen 
anybody  that  was  really  hungry  for 
grapes  reject  or  even  grumble  at  a 
well-ripened  Ives,  and  the  Elvira  is 
still  better.  And  when  a bad  season 
comes  around  and  these  old  depend- 
ables  are  the  only  ones  that  present 
you  with  any  reward  for  your 
trouble,  you  will  be  ready  to  admit 
that  there  are  other  points  worth 
considering  besides  quality. 

Missouri.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

^ ^ 

Don't  be  deceived.  Those  pictures 
which  are  appearing  in  some  of  the 
farm  papers  showing  Missouri  apple 
trees  bending  with  their  loads  of  fruit 
are  a year  old.  They  were  not  taken 
in  Inis  year  of  our  Lord  1907,  you  can 
rest  assured. 


1907 — New  Edition — 1908 

Tree  Planter’s 
Hand  Book 

Now  Ready.  Valuable. 


Circular  of 

GOREE  STRAWBERRY 

A new  variety  of  unusual  merit. 
Catalog  of  Choice  Fruit  Trees. 
All  Free.  Address 

T.  V.  MUNSON  & SON. 
Denison,  Texas. 


GRANGER  BASIN 

Largest  of  chain  of  ancient  lake-beds  constituting  the 
world-famed  Yakima  Valley.  Here  have  been  made 
most  of  the  oft- quoted  records  of  marvellous  market 
returns  from  Yakima  Valley  Fruit.  Irrigated  bv  great 
Sunnyside  Canal,  oldest  and  largest  in  the  Northwest, 
operated  by  U.  S.  Government.  Fruit  lands,  suburban 
tracts  and  town  lots  for  sale  at  and  near  the  towns  of 

GRANGER  AND  GRANDVIEW 

Both  are  junctionpoints  of  Northern  Pacific  and  NortL 
Coast  Railways.  For  plats,  prices  and  particulars  write 
GRANGER  LAND  CO.,  958B  Empire  Bldg..  Seattle.  Wash. 
Free  on  request — Grand  Birdseye  Panoramic  View  of 
Granger  Basin;  also  illustrated  pamphlet  “Livin'-: 
for  Pleasure  and  Profit  in  the  Granger  Basin.” 
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Gardening  Department 


l)o  Potatoes  Mix  in  llie  Hill? 

Every  little  while  some  one  bobs  up 
and  asks  if  potatoes  will  mix  if 
planted  near  each  other.  That  is,  if 
red  potatoes  and  white  ones  are 
planted  in  adjoining  rows  or  plots, 
will  they  be  crossed  and  contaminated 
as  adjoining  rows  of  different  varieties 
of  corn  would  be?  I have  always  in- 
sisted that  there  was  no  chance  to 
mix.  That  if  any  mixing  was  done, 
it  was  done  by  the  grower  by  careless- 
ness in  dropping,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  The  seed  balls  might  be  mixed, 
but  not  the  potatoes  themselves. 

But  now  comes  Frank  Femmons,  a 
Fruit-Grower  reader  of  Ahwahnee, 
Cal.,  and  says  they  have  actually 
mixed  for  him.  He  says  that  he  had 
two  varieties,  one  the  Garnet  or  Red 
Chile,  and  the  other  a white  variety, 
in  patches  cornering  with  each  othef 
and  that  "the  hills  near  the  adjoining 
corner  on  both  sides  were  about 
equally  filled  with  red  and  white  po- 
tatoes, and  the  same  effect  could  be 
seen  in  a less  degree  for  a rod  or  more 
into  each  patch,  but  beyond  that  all 
were  of  their  normal  character.  The 
red  and  white  potatoes  were  mixed 
in  the  same  hill,  and  as  only  single  eye 
pieces  were  planted,  they  must  have 
grown  from  the  same  stalk.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  anything  similar?” 

No,  I never  did.  Not  as  clear  a 
case  anyway.  Mr.  Femmons  is  a care- 
ful observer,  and  I have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  facts,  but  I would  like  to 
have  more  cases  of  it  shown  up. 
What  do  any  of  you  know  about  it? 

It 

Still  Time  to  Set  Some  Flowers. 

You  still  have  time  to  set  some 
flowers  to  beautify  the  home  place, 
but  this  is  about  the  last  call.  Peonies, 
tulips,  hyacinths,  lilies,  crocus  and 
daffodils,  can  all  be  set  in  October, 
and  in  fact  cannot  be  set  any  other 
time.  You  will  keep  putting  it  off, 
though,  and  then  wish  next  spring 
that  you  had  some  of  them  when  you 
see  other  people’s  in  bloom. 

Now  is  a good  time  to  move  hardy 
perennials,  too.  Hardy  phlox  is  one 
thing  we  all  ought  to  have  more  of, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  set  it  out.  You 
can  get  it  in  all  colors  from  white  to 
dark  red. 

it 

What  to  Plant  in  Vegetables. 


surplus  moisture.  Then  pile  them  in 
a dry,  cool  place  and  they  will  keep 
like  Irish  potatoes.  I have  never  tried 
it,  but  it  looks  reasonable.  The  ap- 
proved manner  is  to  pack  them  where 
they  will  be  very  dry  and  warm. 
Keep  the  temperature  as  near  70  de- 
grees as  possible.  The  best  wav  to 
pack  them  is  in  dry  sand,  road  dust, 
or  shavings,  or  paper.  Of  course, 
they  must  be  dug  carefully,  and  not 
bruised  or  chilled  before  packing. 

it 

Some  Good  Tomatoes. 

I don’t  suppose  there  is  any  tomato 
that  will  ever  take  the  place  of  the 
Stone  for  main  crop,  but  for  early 
market  the  Earliana  and  Jewel  are 
hard  to  beat.  They  work  well  to- 
gether, as  the  Jewel  does  not  come  in 
till  the  Earliana  is  past  its  best,  but 
both  are  bearing  heavily  before  any 
of  the  late  varieties  are  in.  One  cus- 
tomer tells  me  that  from  200  plants 
of  Earliana  he  sold  over  2,000  pounds 
of  tomatoes  in  three  weeks.  And  that 
was  at  the  time  of  year  when  toma- 
toes were  bringing  big  prices,  too, 
probably  averaging  3 cents  per  pound. 
Figure  out  how  much  that  would  be 
to  the  acre.  It  rather  dazes  a body. 
Earliana  is  usually  set  about  3,000 
plants  to  the  acre,  so  this  would  be 
only  about  one-fifteenth  of  an  acre. 

HENRY  FIELD. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

it  it  it 

Brown,  From  Arkansas,  Says: 

I have  just  returned  from  my  va- 
cation and  feel  like  getting  down  to 
work  again.  This  year  I went  to  Ar- 
kansas— yes,  actually  went  to  Arkan- 
sas to  spend  my  vacation.  I went  to 
southwest  Arkansas.  Got  off  the  train 
at  DeQueen,  in  Sevier  County. 

Now,  here  is  where  I was  surprised. 
Instead  of  finding  men  with  long  hair 
and  women  with  equal  rural  appear- 
ance, whose  only  pastime  was  to  fish 
and  bake  possum  and  sweet  potatoes, 
while  the  men  folk  hunted  the  deer, 
turkey  and  bear,  I found  an  indus- 
trious, educated  people  whose  refine- 
ment was  surprising,  and  whose  ambi- 
tions were  advanced.  I found  De 
Queen  was  the  county  seat  of  Sevier 
County  and  while  it  is  a town  only  ten 
years  old,  there  were  3,500  people 
there,  more  than  three-fourths  of 


whom  are  from  the  North  and  East. 

Well,  1 looked  around  town,  selected 
a hotel  and  started  in  for  a week’s 
rest  and  recreation.  Hadn’t  been 
there  very  long  till  I was  in  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Roland,  a truck  farmer 
near  DeQueen.  He  asked  me  out  to 
take  dinner  with  him  and  see  his 
truck  farm  and  orchard.  Being  from 
Missouri  I had  a good  appetite  and 
was  glad  to  accept  his  hospitality.  I 
climbed  into  his  spring  wagon  next 
morning  as  he  was  going  home  from 
bringing  in  a load  of  vegetables  for 
shipment.  I was  surprised  to  find 
that  there  were  no  long  hills.  I was 
impressed  with  the  exceeding  levelness 
of  the  country,  because  only  a few 
miles  north  of  DeQueen  and  along  the 
railroad  I had  gone  through  some  aw- 
ful hilly  country.  The  roads  were  ex- 
ceptionally good,  too,  and  his  team 
trotted  along  at  a lively  gait  and  soon 
landed  us  at  his  house.  I said,  "Mr. 
Roland,  I thought  Arkansas  was  all 
hills  and  rock.” 

“No,  sir,”  said  he.  “We  have  very 
little  rock  here  and  none  of  the  land 
here  is  too  hilly  to  farm.  My  farm  of 
forty  acres  has  every  acre  tillable  and 
you  see  what  a fine  orchard  I have 
there.” 

“Yes,”  said  I,  “how  old  are  those 
peach  trees?” 

“Three  years  old,  and  I got  more 
than  $2.50  per  tree  from  the  sale  of 
peaches  from  that  orchard  this  year.” 

“How  many  trees  to  the  acre?”  I 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm,  3 miles  of 
Medon,  Tenn.;  265  acres,  one-fourth  in  tim- 
ber, 35  acres  in  apple,  peach,  plum  orchard, 
in  good  condition.  Fine  location  for  fruit, 
good  home  market.  Address.  W.  H.  RO- 
CHELLE, Rt.  5,  Jackson,  Tenn. 


TO  EXCHANGE — Clear  land  in  Georgia 
and  Eastern  Nebraska  for  fruit  farm.  D.  1C. 
PEARSONS.  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


Southwestern  Trees 

Large  stock,  free  catalog 

TEXAS  NURSERY  CO. 

Sherman,  Texas 


Good  Fruit  Trees 

PLANTERS’  PRIDE  NURSERY  CO., 

winchester,  Tenn. 

Large  growers  of  June  Budded  Peach 
Trees.  Also  grow  all  kinds  of  nursery 
stock. 

SPECIALTIES:  Peach,  apple  cher- 
ry. pear,  plum.  We  solicit  retail  mail 
orders,  but  have  no  agents — -sell  direct 
to  planters.  Write  for  prices  and  be 
convinced.  Now  is  your  time.  Every- 
thing guaranteed. 

Planters  Pride  Nursery  Co. 

S.  A.  Farris,  Prop.  Winchester,  Tenn. 


I Want  A Scale  on  Every  Farm! 


ORIGINATOR  of  the 
to  the  tanners  at  reason- 
AND  ONLY  MAN  to 
HIGH  GRADE  SCALE 


W hy  not  buy  mine?  I am  the 
plan  or  selling  scales  DIRECT 
able  prices.  1 was  the  FIRST 
offer  the  farmer  a RELIABLE 
at  a fair  price.  1 have  made 
and  sold  scales 
for  42  years,  ami 
while  to-day 
there  are  hun- 
dreds of  other 
scales  made  and 

sold  EACH  AMERICAN  FARMER  who  buys  a scale  is  under  OBLIGA- 
TIONS to  me  for  having  made  the  FIGHT  against  the  old  monopolists  and 
having  put  the  price  within  reach  of  all.  I am  now  fighting  the  ENTIRE 
SCALE  TRUST  AND  COMBINATION  to  Keen  the  price  down. 

I have  a history  of  the  scale  business,  called  the  “Reason  why  yon  should 
buy  a Scale”,  which  I will  send  FREE  to  anyone  asking  for  it,  together 
with  a full  line  of  prices  on  all  kinds  of  FARM  SCALES. 

Address  “JONES,  He  Pays  The  Freight”. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y Lock  Box  2S 


We  CROW  and 
Guarantee  Them 

All  the  varieities  known  as  "BEST”  are  from  our  nurseries.  Full  line  of 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Etc.  year  transplanted,  a specialty 

Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper 

centra^hurIeries  J.  WRAGG  6 SONS  COMPANY,  WAUKEE,  IOWA 


You  can  set  onion  sets  of  all  kinds 
in  the  fall  and  they  will  do  better 
than  in  the  spring.  Get  the  ground  in 
nice  shape  and  set  the  little  sets  just 
like  you  would  in  the  spring.  They 
will  live  through  the  winter  all  right, 
and  come  on  very  early  for  early  mar- 
ket. 

Onion  seed  should  be  planted  very 
late,  the  last  thing:  before  the  ground 
freezes.  The  object  is  to  plant  it  so 
late  that  it  will  not  start  to  grow  but 
will  be  there  ready  to  grow  when 
spring  comes.  If  it  gets  started  to 
growing  in  the  fall  it  is  liable  to 
freeze  out. 

Lettuce,  mustard,  and  early  turnips 
can  be  planted  late  in  the  fall,  too, 
and  will  be  there  for  spring. 

it 

A New  Weed  Killer. 

I learned  of  something  the  other 
day  that  may  be  of  value  or  it  may 
be  only  an  apparent  success.  I am 
inclined  to  think  it  is  a great  thing. 
It  is  an  innocent  looking  powder 
which  when  sprinkled  over  a lawn  will 
kill  the  dandelions  and  plantain  and 
not  hurt  the  grass.  I have  had  some 
sent  to  me  for  trial  and  if  some  of 
you  would  like  to  try  it  I will  mail 
you  a sample  free.  If  it  really  will 
kill  all  the  dandelions  and  plantain  in 
a lawn  without  hurting  the  grass  it 
looks  like  the  millenium  was  on  its 
way.  I tried  it  and  it  sure  did  the 
work,  but  it  looks  too  good  to  be  true. 
I dissolved  some  in  water  and 
sprinkled  it  on  the  lawn,  and  some  I 
dusted  on  dry,  and  it  seemed  to  work 
well  either  way.  I won’t  say  it  is  a 
success  till  I hear  from  others  who 
have  tried  it,  but  if  it  does  work,  I 
will  have  a lawn  free  from  dandelions 
next  year  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

it 

Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes. 

I learned  of  a new  way  of  keeping 
sweet  potatoes  the  other  day.  It  is  to 
heat  them  to  a temperature  of  about 
150  degrees  for  several  hours.  This 
kills  all  the  germs  and  takes  up  the 


WALLACE  POWER  SPRAYERS 


1907  Duplex 

Automatic 


Sprayer 


We  build  the  most  complete  line  of  Power  Sprayers 
on  the  market.  Catalog's  on  application. 


Wallace  Machinery  (o.,  CHkuSoAiP 


Climax  Engine  Power  Sprayer 

Air  cooled  on  a new  principle.  Positively  the  finest 
engine  sprayer  built.  Pump  and  connections  are 
all  brass. 


is  the  greatest  of  its  class.  Power  cost  abso- 
lutely nothing  and  there  is  plenty  of  it.  Double 
the  capacity  of  any  other  machine  of  its  type. 
Send  for  Catalogue  describing  our  different 
styles  of  outfits.  We  can  supply  you  with  the 
kind  of  pumps  you  need. 


British 
Columbia 
Fruit  Lands 


Grand  Forks  District  Secures  First  Prize 

over  all  British  Columbia  for  District  Exhibits  at  recent 
Provincial  Fairs.  Average  yearly  profits  on  Orchards  for 
1906-7 — $400  per  acre.  16,000  acres  of  Splendid  Fruit 
Lands  in  this  valley  and  two  transcontinental  railways, 
thus  assuring  an  excellent  market. 

Splendid  Soil.  Delightful  Climate,  Abundance  of  Water,  No  Scab 
or  Scale,  No  Fertilizer  Necessary,  No  Failures. 

An  excellent  opportunity  of  securing  cheap  land  in  this 
new  district  before  values  advance.  Write  for  particulars 

to  THE  H.  H.  CAMPKIN  CO.,  Ltd., 

Indian  Head,  Saskatchewan, 
or  W.  J.  BLOWN,  Grand  Forks,  B.  C. 
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Ideal  Fruit  Land  in  Colorado 


For  a long  time  we  have  been  trying  to  secure  a tract 
of  ideal  fruit  land  which  we  could  offer  to  members  of 
The  Fruit-Growen  Family,  and  now  have  secured  480 
acres  within  six  miles  of  Montrose,  Colo.,  which  we  re- 
gard as  the  best  bargain  to  be  had  in  the  country,  for 
fruit-growing,  and  we  offer  it  only  to  readers  of  1 he 
Fruit-Grower. 

This  tract  of  land,  known  as  Franklin  Park,  is  beau- 
tifully located  on  Franklin  Mesa;  it  is  well  above  the  sur- 
rounding country,  on  the  west  being  bordered  by  a deep 
gulch,  and  to  the  east  is  one  of  the  most 
FRANKLIN  beautiful  views  of  farms  and  orchards  to  be 
PARK  found  anywhere.  The  elevation  above  the 

surrounding  country  gives  perfect  air  and 
water  drainage,  and  insures  fruit  blossoms  against  late 
frosts.  Soil  is  a deep  red  sandy  loam,  pronounced  by 
experts  to  be  ideal  for  peaches  and  apples. 

Now,  as  to  water  right : This  land  is  all  under  the  gov- 
ernment ditch,  known  as  the  Gunnison  Tunnel,  perhaps 
the  ereatest  irrigation  enterprise  the  government  has 
undertaken.  Water  is  taken  from  the 
Gunnison  River  and  carried  by  tunnel  UNDER  THE 
through  the  mountains,  and  broueht,  GUNNISON 

fresh  and  pure  from  the  mountains,  to  this  DITCH 

land.  The  water  in  this  ditch  will  be  ready 
for  1909,  but  in  the  meantime  water  can  be  rented  from  a 
private  ditch  to  water  all  the  land  for  the  crop  of  1908. 
This  water  will  cost  $1.40  per  acre  for  the  one  year.  When 
the  government  water  is  readv  the  perpetual  water  right 
will  cost  $28  per  acre,  pavable  in  ten  vears.  without  inter- 
est. The  government  ditch  will  bring  an  abundance  of 
water,  and  at  the  price  made  and  on  the  terms  quoted 
makes  the  verv  best  sort  of  water  right  procurable. 

All  kinds  of  fruits  do  well  here:  Apples,  pears, 

peaches,  prunes,  apricots,  grapes,  berries,  etc.  Of  course, 
all  the  farm  crops  can  be  grown,  too,  but  the  land  is  too 
well  adapted  to  growing  the  finest  fruits 
ADAPTED  TO  in  the  world,  to  plant  it  to  wheat,  alfalfa 
ALL  KTWDS  and  other  crops  of  similar  nature.  How- 
OF  FRUITS  ever,  potatoes,  melons,  berries,  etc.,  can  be 
grown  among  the  voting  trees,  making  the 
land  profitable  from  the  time  the  trees  are  planted.  And 
in  five  or  six  vears  the  trees  will  have  reached  an  a°"e 
when  thev  bear  profitable  crops — remember  that  trees 
come  into  bearing  earlv  in  this  countrv,  and  profitable 
crons  are  secured  from  annle  trees  five  years  planted,  and 
from  peach  trees  planted  three  years. 

Now.  as  to  vour  neighbors:  Thev  will  be  the  ver>v 

best  people  obtainable.  The  area  on  Franklin  Mesa  is 
nearlv  all  included  in  the  tract  we  offer,  and,  as  stated  at 
the  beginning,  this  land  w'H  not  be  offered 
to  anv  except  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower.  GOOD 

If  von  buv  a tract  of  this  land,  von  will  NEIGHBORS 
know  that  you  will  have  as  vour  neighbors  ASSURED 
members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Familv.  and 
vou  know  thev  are  all  good  people.  The  tract  is  six  miles 
from  Montrose,  with  the  best  of  railroad  facilities,  and  the 
mining  camps  of  Colorado  are  easilv  reached,  besides  the 
great  markets  of  the  world  which  are  anxious  to  get  the 
choice  fruits  grown  here. 

We  want  to  sell  this  land  in  small  tracts — twentv  to 
fortv  acres;  a fruit  farm  of  this  size,  properlv  managed, 
will  make  its  owner  rich  in  a short  time,  and  we  would 
not  recommend  that  any  person  buv 
SMALT.  TRACTS  more  than  forty  acres,  and  for  most 
PAY  BEST  persons  twentv  acres  is  enough.  Cut 

into  tracts  of  this  size,  there  will  be 


plenty  of  neighbors  close  to  you — and  they  will  be  of  the 
right  kind.  An  ideal  community  can  be  formed,  near  to 
one  of  the  best  towns  in  Colorado. 

This  land  is  offered  at  a remarkably  low  price.  It  will 
be  sold  for  $80  per  acre,  on  very  easy  terms.  One-fourth 
of  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  down,  one-fourth  more 
within  a year  from  date  of  first  payment; 
when  the  first  payment  is  made  a deed  to  LOW  PRICE — 
the  land  will  be  deposited  with  the  First  $80  PER  ACRE 
National  Bank,  Montrose,  Colo.,  and 
when  the  second  payment  is  made  the  deed  will  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  purchaser,  and  a mortgage  taken  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  purchase  price,  payments  to  be  made  to  suit 
purchaser. 

Land  not  so  good  as  this  is  selling  for  from  $150  to 
$400  per  acre,  and  this  land,  even  if  left  untouched,  will 
be  worth  that  sum  within  three  years.  But  it  is  worth 
much  more  than  this  when  planted  to  fruit 
LAND  IS  A trees.  Remember  the  reports  which  have 
BARGAIN  AT  been  published  in  The  Fruit-Grower  of 
THE  PRICE  the  value  of  orchards  and  orchard  lands: 
The  Matthews  orchard  in  the  North  Fork 
Valley  being  worth  $1,500  per  acre;  lands  about  Grand 
Junction  and  Palisade  selling  as  high  as  $2,000  per  acre, 
with  bearing  orchard.  And  the  land  we  offer  is  in  many 
respects  better  than  any  of  this  land,  and  is  offered  in 
more  attractive  form. 

At  the  terms  offered,  this  land  should  all  be  sold  at 
once,  for  no  other  such  bargain  is  to  be  found  in  any  irri- 
gated fruit  section  in  America.  The  payments  are  so  easy 
that  when  the  first  two  have  been 

made  a total  of  $40,  the  rest  will  be  TERMS  ARE 

like  paying  rent,  and  the  land  will  ADVANTAGEOUS 
more  than  pay  for  itself  every  year. 

The  water  right,  of  course,  is  in  addition  to  the  price  of 
$80  per  acre  for  the  land,  but  it  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
one-tenth  each  year,  without  interest,  and  in  this  wav  the 
perpetual  water  right,  guaranteed  bv  the  United  States 
government,  will  cost  less  than  is  paid  as  annual  rental 
in  many  sections  for  water  privileges. 

The  full  particulars  regarding  this  land  are  set  forth 
in  this  advertisement.  Write  today  and  reserve  a tract  for 
your  use,  for  the  land  ought  to  be  snapped  up  in  a hurry. 

Cut  into  twentv-acre  tracts,  there  will 
QUICK  ACTION  be  onlv  twentv-four  of  them,  and  if  cut 
IS  NEEDED  into  forty-acre  tracts  there  will  be  only 
half  as  many.  So  you  see  the  need  of 
prompt  action.  The  title  to  the  land  is  guaranteed,  the 
deed  will  be  held  by  the  First  National  Bank,  Montrose, 
Colo.,  until  the  second  payment  is  made,  and  you  are  pro- 
tected in  every  possible  way. 

You  do  not  know  The  American  Land  Company,  as 
we  have  never  advertised  in  The  Fruit-Grower  before,  but 
the  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower  not  only  knows  us,  but  he 
knows  about  this  land  and  its  value. 

Ask  him  about  the  proposition,  and  ASK  THE 

see  what  he  thinks  of  it.  Read  the  FRUIT-GROWER 
reports  in  this  issue  about  the  won-  ABOUT  THIS 
derful  returns  which  are  being  re- 
ceived from  growing  fruits  by  irrigation — and  then  you 
will  appreciate  the  bargain  we  are  offering  you  in  Frank- 
lin Park.  We  doubt  if  another  offer  such  as  this  will  be 
made  within  twenty  years,  if  ever  again. 

The  American  Land  Company 

Eighth  and  Charles  Sts.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


asked.  “One  hundred,”  he  promptly 
replied,  “and  they  begin  bearing  in 
the  third  year.  These  trees  will  yield 
me  between  two  and  three  bushels  of 
peaches  per  tree  next  year  and  will 
continue  to  increase  in  yield  for  sev- 
eral years.  But  even  at  the  small 
yield  this  year,  you  see,  I got  $250  per 
acre  out  of  my  peaches.  I have  some 
pear  trees  that  will  come  into  bearing 
next  year,  and  I expect  fine  results 
from  them.” 

After  dinner  we  walked  out  through 
the  orchard  again  and  I found  that 
he  was  utilizing  the  space  between  the 
rows  of  the  orchard  for  the  cultiva- 
tion and  growing  of  potatoes,  turnips, 
radishes,  tomatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables. A grape  arbor  was  set  out  last 
year  and  its  growth  and  healthy  con- 
dition showed  that  the  soil  was  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  vineyard.  I 
did  not  find  many  apples  in  this  sec- 


tion of  Arkansas,  but  Mr.  Roland  told 
me  that  apples  did  very  well,  especi- 
ally the  early  varieties.  After  a pleas- 
ant drive  over  the  country,  consuming 
more  than  an  hour,  I was  again  at  the 
hotel.  Then  I began  to  realize  that 
Arkansas — even  Arkansas — with  the 
fatal  razor-back  hog  reputation — had 
a distinctive  place  among  the  agri- 
cultural and  fruit  states  of  this  great 
country  of  ours — and  that  night  I 
dreamed — I dreamed  that  I saw  a. 
tired,  careworn  farmer,  one  who  toiled 
early  and  late  on  the  rented  farm, 
where  his  annual  profit  would  not 
buy  a single  acre  of  high-priced  land. 
I dreamed  I heard  him  groan  as  he 
slept  away  the  weary  hours  of  the 
night,  and  murmur  that  so  long  as 
he  remained  where  he  is  he  could 
never  become  the  independent  owner 
of  a home,  and  support  his  family 
even  in  comfort.  I dreamed  that,  as 


he  awoke  to  the  realization  of  this 
fact  he  resolved  to  see  if  there  was 
not  some  place  in  this  great  country 
of  ours  where  he  could  be  the  mon- 
arch of  all  he  surveyed;  and  I 
dreamed — he  went  to  Arkansas. 

•S|£ 

New  Railroad  Lines  in  Oregon. 

The  Harriman  railroad  companies 
are  spending  $30,000,000  for  construc- 
tion of  new  railroads  into  territory  of 
which  Portland  will  be  the  commer- 
cial metropolis.  The  Hill  railroad 
companies  are  investing  a like  sum  in 
railroad  construction  within  the  Co- 
lumbia River  basin,  having  Portland 
as  its  ocean  gateway.  The  mighty 
Columbia,  whose  channel  at  its  lower 
reaches  was  never  spanned  by  steel,  is 
being  bridged  to  ajjlmit  the  Great 
Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  Burling- 
ton, and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St. 


Paul  railways  over  continuous  rails, 
doing  away  with  the  great  railroad 
ferry  established  by  Villard  thirty 
years  ago.  Approximately  eight  big 
counties  on  the  Washington  side, 
heretofore  shut  out,  .will  be  accessible 
to  Portland  with  completion  of  the 
Hill  lines  now  under  construction. 

In  Oregon  the  new  Harriman  roads 
will  bring  into  Portland’s  direct  trade 
channels  the  following  counties:  Coos, 
with  1,578  square  miles;  Klamath, 
5,854  square  miles;  Tillamook,  1,119 
square  miles;  Harney,  9,986  square 
miles;  Lake,  7,834  square  miles;  Mal- 
heur, 9,784  square  miles.  These  enor- 
mous additions  to  the  trade  field  of 
Portland  can  be  best  understood  by 
the  wholesaler  and  manufacturer.  To 
the  settler  they  mean  vast  areas  of 
cheap  lands  suddenly  brought  within 
reach  of  a great  domestic  and  export 
market, 
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The  Great  Northwest 


No  year  in  the  history  of  the  Paciiic 
Northwest — Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho — has  been  so  fruitful  as  19)7. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  from  the 
East  and  Middle  West  took  advantage 
of  the  low  railroad  rates,  visited  the 
section,  were  agreeably  surprised  in 
finding  conditions  much  better  than 


lured  magnificent  and  inspiring 
scenes. 

Some  idea  of  the  wonderful  section 
may  be  obtained  by  closely  studying 
the  large  half-tone  cuts  used  in  this 
edition  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Harriman  passenger  department,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Fruit  Packing  and  Storage  House,  Hood  River,  Oregon. 
2.  Prune  Drying  House,  Albany,  Oregon. 


1906,  there  were  less  than  730,000 
people  within  its  borders.  It  contains 
an  area  of  96,030  square  miles,  or 
61,459,200  acres;  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Washington,  on  the  east  by 
Idaho,  on  the  south  by  Nevada  and 
California,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  From  east  to  west  it 
is  360  miles  long,  from  north  to  south 
290  miles.  There  are  thirty-three 
counties  in  the  state. 

Three  mountain  ranges  traverse 
Oregon  from  north  to  south — the 
coast,  ten  to  twenty  miles  from  the 
ocean,  having  an  extreme  altitude  of 

4.000  feet;  the  Cascade,  100  to  150 
miles  inward,  ranging  in  height  from 

6.000  to  12,000  feet,  and  dividing  the 
state  into  eastern  and  western  Oregon, 
and  the  Blue  Mountains,  3,000  to 

10.000  feet,  near  the  eastern  boundary. 
There  is  also  a division  known  as 
southern  Oregon.  Upon  the  slopes  of 
these  mountain  ranges  and  their  spurs 
are  the  most  valuable  timber  tracts  in 
the  world;  between  them  are  millions 
of  acres  of  as  productive  land  as  can 
be  found  beneath  the  sun,  the  yields 
of  wheat,  oats,  flax,  barley  and  fruits 
leading  every  known  region,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality.  The  com- 
bined products  for  190  6 show  an  aver- 
age of  about  $100  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child  within  the  state. 
The  taxpayers  have  no  interest-bear- 
ing debt,  and  consequently  every  dol- 
lar of  public  money  is  used  in  main- 
taining the  public  institutions,  or  con- 
structing permanent  improvements. 

For  a distance  of  about  300  miles 
Oregon  and  Washington  are  separated 
by  the  Columbia  River.  The  extreme 
width  of  Washington  from  north  to 
south  is  about  240  miles,  while,  from 
east  to  west,  at  longest  point,  it  is 
about  350  miles.  As  in  Oregon,  the 
Cascade  mountains  extend  through 
the  state  from  north  to  south,  divid- 
ing it  into  two  parts,  known  as  east- 
ern and  western  Washington,  en- 
tirely different  in  features.  Western 
Washington’s  area  is  a little  over  one- 
half  as  great,  and  its  slope  to  tide- 
water is  abrupt,  when  compared  with 
the  long  stretches  of  rolling  plains 
and  valleys  of  eastern  Washington. 
The  state  contains  an  area  of  69,994 
square  miles  or  44,796,160  acres. 

Idaho  contains  an  area  of  84.800 
square  miles,  or  54,272,000  acres.  The 
northern  part  of  the  state,  reached  by 
the  lines  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  and 
Navigation  Company,  is  one  of  the 
fertile  spots  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
the  plains,  valleys  and  uplands  giving 
large  returns  in  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural lines.  Boise  is  the  capital. 


had  been  pictured,  and  at  once  fell 
in  love  with  the  country. 

They  found  its  valleys  gardens  of 
productiveness  and  beauty;  its  rivers 
and  mountain  streams  clear  as  crystal 
and  reflecting  the  grandest  scenery  in 
the  world;  its  farmers  the  capitalists 
of  the  country,  producting  the  prod- 
ucts that  the  markets  demand,  count- 
ing their  customers  by  the  millions  in 
the  Orient,  the  Alaskan  cities  and  the 
countries  of  Europe.  They  found  the 
soil,  climate  and  all  conditions  unsur- 
passable for  the  successful  pursuance 
of  varied  industry;  happiness  and  con- 
tentment on  every  hand,  the  spirit  of 
progres§  everywhere,  and  new  homes, 
new  churches  and  new  school  houses 
being  built  by  the  hundreds.  In  many 
places  where  there  were  sage  brush 
prairies  only  a few  years  ago,  they 
found  towns  and  cities  had  arisen,  al- 
most as  if  by  magic,  millions  of  acres 
of  waste  land  having  been  redeemed 
by  water  and  caused  to  produce  crops 
phenomenal  in  their  plenty,  another 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  advan- 
tages of  the  section. 

The  foreign  immigration  received 
by  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  of  the 
highest  standard,  the  percentage  of 
those  who  usually  contribute  to  the 
agricultural  development  of  a com- 
paratively new  region  being  relatively 
large. 

For  natural  scenery  nowhere  on 
earth  can  the  Pacific  Northwest  be 
surpassed.  The  majestic  and  match- 
less Columbia  River  flows  through  the 
very  heart  of  it.  and  from  its  sources 
in  far-away  states  and  British  Colum- 
bia, to  the  Pacific  beyond  Astoria, 
through  an  area  of  nearly  500,000 
square  miles.  Nature  has  been  most 
lavish  with  her  handiwork  and  pic- 


The  three  states  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources and  scenic  attractions,  Oregon, 
the  largest  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
states,  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
most  thickly  settled  states  in  the 
Union,  although  at  the  opening  of 


The  Central  Nurseries,  J.  Wragg  & 
Sons  Co.,  proprietors,  Waukee,  Iowa, 
carried  off  the  honors  at  the  recent 
Iowa  State  Fair,  with  some  very  fine 
plates  of  fruit  from  their  trial  grounds 
at  the  nursery. 


TILE  STATE  OF  OREGON. 

Diversified  Industries  Which  Attract 
Settlers  to  that  State. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish 
to  know  more  about  the  various  coun- 
ties of  Oregon,  the  Pacific  Coast  rep- 
resentative of  The  Fruit-Grower  has 
prepared  the  following  brief  statement 
of  the  various  counties  and  their  pe- 
culiar advantages,  as  far  as  natural 
resources  and  crops  are  concerned. 
This  information  has  been  prepared 
by  one  who  knows  the  various  coun- 
ties, and  it  is  reliable  in  every  way: 

Baker  County. 

Baker  County  has  an  area  of  2,160 
square  miles.  It  contains  three  moun- 
tain ranges.  It  is  a county  of  sur- 
prises. Constantly  are  being  discov- 
ered new  mines,  of  surpassing  rich- 
ness. The  principal  mineral  output  is 
gold,  silver  and  copper,  though  the 
large  deposits  of  marble  and  lime- 
stone are  also  worked  to  great  profit 
From  the  Snake  River  on  the  north- 
east to  the  John  Day  country  in  the 
southwest  is  a district  150  miles  long 
and  nearly  100  miles  wide,  contain- 
ing three  distinct  mineral  zones.  In 
that  district  are  35  operating  mining 
sections  where  are  operated  hun- 
dreds of  prospects  and  many  produc- 
ing gold,  silver,  gypsum,  marble  and 
cobalt  mines.  A conservative  esti- 
mate places  the  total  output  for  1906 
of  the  precious  metals  in  this  county 
at  about  $4,000,000. 

Stock  raising  is  an  important  in- 
dustry. Baker  County  contains  about 

500,000  acres  of  government  land, 
which,  on  account  of  its  favorable  lo- 
cation, is  being  rapidly  taken  up.  The 
four  great  valleys  of  the  county  are 
appropriated  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, both  under  the  irrigation  pro- 
cess and  the  dry  farming  system. 
Wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley  yield 
from  40  to  60  bushels  per  acre,  and 
alfalfa  yields  two  crops  per  season. 
The  fruits  are  firm  and  of  superior 
quality.  Considerable  attention  is  de- 
voted to  dairying,  poultry  and  hog 
raising. 

The  county  seat  is  Baker  City, 
with  a population  close  upon  10,000 
people,  located  3,446  feet  above  the 
sea,  in  the  Powder  River  Valley.  It 
is  well  equipped  with  educational  and 
religious  facilities,  fraternal  orders, 
hotels,  saw  mills,  and  numerous  other 
advantages  which  go  to  make  up  a 
modern  city. 

Benton  County. 

Benton  County  has  a court  house 
which  cost  $70,000.  Corvallis  is  the 
county  seat.  It  is  the  boast  of  the 
inhabitants  that  crops  have  never 
been  known  to  fail. 

Benton  County  is  accredited  with 
being  ‘‘the  home  of  the  far-famed 
Oregon  prune.”  This  one  fruit  prod- 
uct has  been  the  foundation  of  many 
a substantial  fortune.  The  Italian 
prune,  especially  is  produced  in 
great  perfection.  Every  kind  of 
small  fruits  and  berries,  as  well  as 
apples,  pears,  peaches  and  cherries  do 
well.  The  county  is  a great  hop  pro- 
ducer. Sheep  fleeces  of  from  12  to 
20  pounds  are  not  uncommon,  and  the 
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FirstNational 


Bank 


HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

Capital  Stock  $30,000.  Surplus  $12,300 

A General  Hanking  "Business  Transacted 


A Per  Cent  Interest  Paid 
— <.n  Savings  Deposits 


Organized  June  1,  1904 
Comparative  Statement  of  Deposits 


July  15,  1904  . 
July  25,  1903  . 
July  15,  1906  . 
July  13,  1907  . 


. $ 33,338.00 
73,133.00 
. 170,314.00 

. 238,734.00 


DIRECTORS 

F.  S.  STANLEY  E.  L.  SMITH  A.  S.  BLOWERS 

J.  W.  HINRICHS  R.  SMITH 


Write  to  us  and  learn  about  our 

Tamous  Hood  Riber  Valley 


Qme  to  the  Home 

of  the  ■" 

Big  Red  Apple 

Where  nestles  the  Beautiful  Little  Valley  of  the 

HOOD  RIVER 

THE  BRIGHTEST  HOME  SPOT 
IN  THE  WORLD 

Twenty  Acres  Will  Make  You  a Small  Fortune 


HERE  ARE  A FEW  ORCHARD  BARGAINS 


160  acres,  good  fruit  land,  i 
miles  from  town,  6 acres  young 
apple  orchard  commence  bearing 
next  summer,  40  acres  fine  timber, 
$1,300  houge,  new,  good  barn. 
Price,  $6,000,  easy  terms. 

21  acres,  all  in  cultivation,  16 
acres  in  first  class  apple  orchard 
(young),  will  produce  2,500  boxes 
fruit  next  season  worth  not  less 
than  $4,000;  3 acres,  alfalfa,  also 
blackberries,  raspberries,  peaches 
and  pears  for  family  use;  house 
and  barn,  apple  house,  water 
right,  near  school,  1-4  mile  from 
R.  R.  station,  fine  home  place. 
Price  $12,000,  terms. 

24  acres,  1 mile  from  city,  all 


planted;  7 acres  best  young  or- 
chard, 10  acres  strawberries,  re- 
mainder meadow,  beautiful  level 
tract  and  fine  producer;  water 
right;  new  8-room  dwelling;  cost 
$3,000;  electric  lighted.  Price 
$16,000,  terms. 

10  acres,  all  in  young  orchard, 
5 miles  from  town,  near  R.  R.  sta- 
tion, good  soil,  small  buildings. 
Price  $4,000,  terms. 

We  have  many  desirable  im- 
proved, small  fruit  farms  from  5 
acres  upward  that  are  ideal  little 
home  places  near  town  at  $300  to 
$500  per  acre;  also  unimproved 
apple  lands  at  $25  to  $7  5 per  acre. 
Write  us. 


Geo.  D.  Culbertson  & Company 


LEADING  LAND  AGENTS 


Members  Central  Association. 

Members  Inter-State  Investors’  Association. 
Immigration  Agents  U.  P.  & O.  R.  & N.  R.  R. 


Hood  River,  Oregon 


Come  to  Hood  River,  Ore.,  to  Live 


Leslie  Butler,  President  J.  N.  Teal,  Vice  President  Truman  Butler,  Cashier 
Established  1900  Incorporated  1905 

Butler  Banking 
Company 

HOOD  RIVER.  OREGON 


Capital,  Fully  Paid,  $50,000 
Surplus  $10,000  Deposits  Over  $375,000 

We  Give  Special  Attention 
to  Good  Farm  Loans 

If  you  have  money  to  loan  we  will  find  you  good  Real 
Estate  security  or  if  you  want  to  borrow  we  can  place 
your  application  in  good  hands  and  we  make  no  charge 
for  this  service. 


Th*  Managing  Officers  of  this  bank  have  been  residents  of  Wasco  County  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years. 


BETTER  FRUIT 

ONLY  EXCLUSIVE  FRUIT  PAPER  IN  AMERICA 

Tells  methods  used  in  Oregon 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Colorado 

WHERE  FRUIT  GROWING  CLEARS 

$3oo  to  $1,000  per  acre 


Apples 
Pears  . . 


Net  f.o.b.  cars 
sell  $3.15  bushel  box 
sell  $6.00  bushel  box 


Net  f.o  b.  cars 

Cherries  . . sell  $1.50  10«Ib.  box 

Strawberries  sell  $2.75  24-qt.  crate 


If  you  leant  to  learn  these  Western  methods 
hole  to  get  better  prices 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  BETTER  FRUIT 


$1.00  per  year.  Sample  copies  mailed  free 


Better  Fruit  Publishing  (g.,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


Hood  Riber  Valley 

THE  LAND  WHERE  the  SPITZENBERG  and 
NEWTOWN  APPLES  REACH  PERFECTION 


A country  noted  for  its  rich,  productibe  soil,  healthful  climate, 
beautiful  scenery  and  pure  Ivater.  A n ideal  country  for  a per- 
manent home.  Don’t  delay.  Write  us  today  for  reliable  infor- 
mation and  descriplibe  matter  about  the  Ivonderful  Hood  Piber 
Valley.  All  inquiries  promptly  and  cheerfully  attended  to.  We 
gibe  you  the  facts.  Nothing  misrepresented. 


J.  H.  HEILBRONNER  & CO. 


Reliable  Real  Estate  Dealers 


HOOD  RIVER 
and  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Remember  low  rates  to  Hood  River  are  in  effect  on  all  railroads  this  fall. 
Come  out  and  see  us,  and  let  us  prove  our  statements. 
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mohair,  clipped  from  the  Angora 
goat,  is  readily  grown  and  always 
brings  a good  price. 

The  percentage  of  butter  fat  in  the 
cream  of  Benton  County  cows  is  re- 
markably high,  and  dairying  is  a most 
profitable  industry.  At  Corvallis  is 
located  one  of  the  largest  butter- 
making plants  in  the  state.  Always 
to  be  relied  upon  are  the  stock  rais- 
ing interests  of  Benton  County,  for 
they  are  steady  revenue  producers. 
Next  in  their  order  of  value  to  the 
stockman  are  sheep  and  hogs. 

Prices  of  land  in  Benton  County 
are  reasonable,  ranging  from  $15  to 
$50  per  acre;  stock  farms  for  less. 

Clackmas  County. 

Clackamas  County  contains  1,000 
square  mills,  equivalent  to  1,224,000 
acres.  Here  are  but  a few  fig- 
ures for  the  farmer  to  consider: 
Wheat,  35  bushels  to  the  acre;  oats, 
60  bushels;  barley,  40;  clover,  4 tons; 
timothy,  214  tons;  potatoes,  150  bush- 
els; hops,  1,200  pounds  to  the  acre. 
Not  nearly  as  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  fruit  raising  as  the  qual- 
ity of  the  soil  merits.  In  the  foot- 
hills there  is  a large  acreage  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  apple  raising,  and 
procurable  at  a reasonable  price. 


atmosphere,  Clatsop  County  affords 
unusually  good  opportunities  to  the 
dairyman.  The  butter  and  cheese 
products  of  Clatsop  County  are  of 
unexcelled  quality  and  bring  good 
market  prices.  Although  the  indus- 
tries of  sheep  raising,  for  wool  and 
mutton,  or  hogs,  fattening  readily  on 
clover,  and  of  poultry  are  only  meag- 
erly  developed,  local  demand  readily 
absorbs  them  and  could  easily  utilize 
a largely  increased  production.  Good 
honey  is  readily  produced,  and  more 
attention  to  apiculture  would  pay. 
The  raspberry,  cranberry  and  straw- 
berry are  easily  grown,  and  have  not 
been  given  the  attention  they  merit. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  do  well. 

Columbia  County. 

This  county  is  out  of  debt.  It  has 
10,000,000,000  feet  of  high  grade 
standing  timber.  Immense  deposits 
of  iron,  coal  and  murl  exist.  The 
county  has  a water  frontage  on  the 
Columbia  River  of  75  miles.  Enjoys 
both  water  and  rail  transportation. 
Has  valuable  dairying  facilities.  Pro- 
duces apples  of  a high  quality.  Its 
county  seat  is  28  miles  distant  from 
Portland.  The  fruit  raiser  is  offered 
excellent  opportunities,  and  well  es- 
tablished, well-cared-for  orchards 


IRRIGATION. 

I.  Raw  Land.  i.  Settlers  Pouring  In.  3.  Irrigation  Ditch. 
4.  Result  of  Leading  Water  on  the  Land.- 


These,  together  with  peaches,  prunes, 
pears,  etc.,  can  be  readily  grown,  and 
with  attention  made  a source  of 
profit. 

The  timber  acreage  of  Clackamas 
County  is  large  and  valuable,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  there  are  quarter 
sections  that  contain  as  high  as  25,- 
000,000  feet,  though  the  average  is 
placed  at  4,000.000  feet.  Good  log- 
ging streams  bring  the  product  read- 
ily to  the  sawmills.  Fir  is  the  prin- 
cipal timber,  although  larch,  hemlock 
and  cottonwood  abound. 

Clatsop  County. 

For  a distance  of  30  miles  is  one 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  County  of 
Clatsop  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
lordly  Columbia.  Its  western  shores 
for  25  miles  are  beaten  by  the  blue 
waves  of  the  Pacific.  Its  principal 
city  and  county  seat  is  Astoria,  made 
famous  by  the  pen  of  Washington 
Irving,  and  a constant  reminder  of 
John  Jacob  Astor,  who  ordered  its 
founding  as  a trading  post. 

With  its  rich  so  Hand  humid,  moist 


would  prove  certain  money  makers. 
Good  apple-producing  land  is  now 
worth  $150  per  acre.  By  careful  at- 
tention and  cultivation  it  can  ibe  made 
to  be  worth  ten  times  that  sum  in  as 
many  years. 

At  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition, 
Columbia’s  dairy  herds  won  national 
distinction.  The  highest  prizes  were 
awarded  it  for  its  dairy  products,  ap- 
ples. grains  and  grasses;  its  hops, 
shingles,  cooperage  products,  lumber, 
etc.  High  honors  also  were  fairly 
won  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition, 
at  Omaha  and  at  St.  Louis.  At  the 
present  time  timber  products  are  per- 
haps the  most  important  sources  of 
revenue.  There  are  still  valuable 
sawmill  sites  obtainable,  though  these 
are  yearly  growing  scarcer  with  the 
incoming  of  new  capital.  There  are 
opportunities  lying  in  wait  at  every 
hand  for  every  man,  be  his  capital 
large  or  small. 

Coos  County. 

Coos  Bay  is  situated  about  100 
miles  north  of  the  southern  boundary 


* ~ \ 

Homeseeker  and 
Investor 

BEFORE  LOCATING 

Learn  About 

MOSIER 

OREGON 

A part  of  the 
Famous  Hood  River 
Fruit  Section 

which  has  many  superior  advantages,  much 
less  development  and  low  prices  of  land. 

Take  advantage  of  the  low 
railroad  rates  and  come  to 
Mosier  before  locating. 

Or,  for  further  information,  write  or  call  on 

GEORGE  CHAMBERLAIN 

Dealer  in  Real  Estate  and  Lumber. 

JOHN  M.  CARROLL 

Sec’y  Mosier  Fruit  Growers’  Union. 

A.  P.  BATEHAM 

Sec’y  Mosier  Horticultural  Society  and  Manager 
East  Hood  River  Fruit  Co. 


When  you  get  to  Hood  Riber,  Oregon 

STOP  AT  THE 


Mt.  Hood  Hotel 

TRAINS  STOP  DIRECTLY  IN  FRONT  OF  HOTEL 
BUS  MEETS  ALL  BOATS 

Daily  Stages  for  CLOUD  CAP  INN  during  months  of 
July,  August  and  September. 


"Opportunities  for  Settlers" 

Is  the  title  of  a booklet  that  has  just  been  published  by  the  Port- 
land Railway,  Light  & Power  Company. 

There  are  golden  opportunities  for  farmers,  dairymen  and  fruit- 
growers within  easy  reach  of  Portland,  on  the  rich  farming  and  fruit 
lands  along  the  Oregon  Water  Power  lines  of  the  Portland  Railway, 
Light  & Power  Company. 

A market  for  every  variety  of  farm  and  garden  product  is  readily 
found  in  Portland,  and  low  rates  over  the  O.  W.  P.  lines,  coupled  with 
quick  transportation,  enable  the  farmer  to  realize  large  profits. 

Reliable  information  concerning  timber  lands,  farms,  stock  ranches, 
fruit  lands  and  all  kinds  of  suburban  property  situated  adjacent  to  the 
O.  W.  P.  lines  will  be  gladly  supplied. 

For  copies  of  booklet  write  to  Land  Agent 

Portland  Railway,  Light  & Power  Company 

First  and  Alder  Streets,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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Hood  River 

HAS  apples. 

HAS  an  ideal  climate. 

IS  situated  on  two  beautiful  rivers. 
HAS  telephone  all  over  the  valley. 
HAS  both  railroad  and  river  transpor- 
tation. 

APPLES  sell  at  highest  prices  known 
HAS  best  organized  Apple  Growers’ 

Union. 

Orchard  owners  net  from  40  per  cent 
to  100  per  cent  per  year. 

Property  can  still  be  purchased  at 
prices  that  will  allow  you  to  make 
the  above  quoted  profit  on  your  in- 
vestment. 

Write  us  for  more  information. 

Albee=Bcnham  Company 

Concord  Bldg.  Portland,  Ore. 


Stock,  (irain,  Fruit  Lands 

IN  FERTILE 

MARION 
COUNTY  i 

OREGON 

JUST  AS  GOOD  L AND  as  anywhere  in  the 
J East  and  Middle  West  at  ha  f the  price,  and 
the  best  climate  in  the  world  thrown  in  W rite 
and  tell  us  what  you  want,  we  will  find  it  for  you 

DERBY  & WILLSON,  Salem,  Oregon 


Uncle  Sam  Irrigates 

The  United  States  Government  is  placing 
under  National  Irrigation  20,000  acres  of 
the  finest  Columbia  River  Valley  Fruit- 
land  at  Hermiston,  Oregon.  Uncle  Sam  ir- 
rigated because  government  reports  show 
that  irrigation  raises  bigger  crops  every 
year  than  natural  rainfall  does  any  year^ 
Water,  whenever  you  need  it,  all  the  year 
round  for  apples,  pears,  peaches,  prunes, 
plums,  strawberries,  Logan  berries,  etc; 
the  government  insures  that.  Our  Illus- 
trated booklet  tells  about  it.  IT’S  YOURS 
FOR  THE  ASKING.  Address, 

Hermiston  Realty  Co. 

Box  “D”  Hermiston,  Oregon. 

“Where  the  Government  Makes  Homes.” 

Homeseekers 
Attention ! 

We  have  a fine  list  of  Dairy,  Fruit. 
Stock  or  Grain  ranches  for  sale,  also  Farms 
and  City  property.  We  make  loans  on 
farms  and  city  property.  Rent  and  col- 
lect rent  for  non-residents.  Send  for  our 
complete  lists.  Any  information  concern- 
ing the  country  or  climate  cheerfully  given 
upon  request.  For  further  particulars,  ad- 
dress, 

CALDWELL  & COMPANY 

Philomath,  Oregon 

“I  AIM  TO  BE  RELIABLE.” 

Stock  Ranches,  Grain,  Potato 
Fruit  and  Alfalfa  Lands 

FOR  SALE  IN 

Klamath  County,  Oregon 

where  Uncle  Sam  is  spending  $4,500,000 
in  Reclamation  Work.  The  attractions  and 
possibilities  are  great  enough  for  E.  H. 
Harriman,  the  RAILROAD  KING,  to  spend 
two  weeks  personally  investigating;  and  en- 
joying the  FISHING  and  HUNTING  and 
has  purchased  a beautiful  site  for  his 
Summer  Home.  Follow  his  lead  and  apply 
for  further  information  to  T.  IV.  Stephens, 
Klamath  Falls.  Ore. 


Portland  Property 
=Pays  Big'= 

Let  me  tell  you  how  to 
buy  to  make 

10  and  12  Per  Cent 

on  your  investment 

R.M.  WILBUR,  Portland,  Oregon 

JMpqpppBf  IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN 

SOUTHERN  OREGON 

MlTVIWlW  write  for  Ol-nage  book,  profusely 
MfMvMV  illustrated,  describing  bountiful 
resources.  No  frost  damage  to  fruit 
•■■■■■■■■in  twenty-eight  years.  Address, Box  J7 

MEDFORD  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  Medford,  Draw 


line  of  Oregon.  G00  miles  from  Puget 
Sound,  300  miles  from  Portland,  and 
365  miles  from  San  Francisco.  The 
Coos  Bay  bar  maintains  its  depth  of 
22  feet  as  a result  of  a government 
appropriation  made  in  1890,  which 
was  used  in  construction  a jetty  on 
the  north  side  of  the  entrance.  From 
the  entrance  to  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion is  a distance  of  12  miles,  varying 
from  one  to  three  miles  wide.  There 
are  a number  of  navigable  inlets,  to- 
gether with  the  Coos  River  emptying 
into  the  bay,  giving  a water  frontage, 
subject  to  wharfage,  of  nearly  100 
miles. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  Coos 
Bay  country  are  ideal  in  many  re- 
spects. The  lowest  temperature  re- 
corded during  190G  wag  24  degrees 
above  zero,  and  the  highest  tempera- 
ture 82  degrees,  the  average  mean 
temperature  for  the  year  being  52  de- 
grees. As  is  true  along  the  entire 
Pacific  Coast,  the  rainfall  is  heavy. 

The  railroad  facilities  of  Coos  Bay 
are  exceedingly  inadequate,  but  is  a 
condition  which  will  be  materially 
remedied  in  the  very  near  future. 
The  Southern  Pacific  is  constructing 
a line  from  Drain  into  Coos  Bay.  There 
are  excellent  indications  that  Coos 
Bay  will  be  the  terminus  of  a trans- 


continental road  in  the  next  few  years 
and  will  become  the  natural  shipping 
point  for  all  produce  raised  in  the 
Central  West. 

Coos  Bay  can  be  reached  from 
Portland  and  San  Francisco  by 
steamers  or  by  stage  from  either 
Roseburg  or  Drain  on  the  Southern 
Pacific. 

Crook  County. 

Crook  County  practically  comprises 
the  valley  of  the  Deschutes  River. 
It  embraces  most  of  its  tributary 
streams.  It  is  a county  of  7,756 
square  miles  in  area,  having  a pop- 
ulation of  less  than  one  person  to 
each  square  mile.  Its  agricultural 
possibilities  are  vastly  greater  than 
those  of  many  of  the  eastern  states. 
Massachusetts,  of  about  the  same 
area,  has  a population  of  about  3,000,- 
000;  Connecticut,  with  one-half  the 
area,  has  over  1,000,000  population. 

Taking  the  Agency  Plains,  Lamonta 
and  the  Haystack  country  with  Ma- 
dras as  its  center,  dry  farming  is  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  and  crops  raised 


that  equal  the  crops  of  Sherman  and 
Wasco  counties  in  the  productiveness 
of  wheat,  oats  and  barley.  In  the 
Crooked  River  Valley  and  its  tribu- 
taries with  Prinesville,  the  county 
seat,  as  its  center,  alfalfa  and  all 
grain  crops  are  successfully  raised. 

In  the  irrigated  districts,  compris- 
ing the  lands  under  the  Columbia 
Southern  Irrigation  Company,  with 
the  towns  of  Laidlow  and  Cline  Falls 
as  its  centers,  and  the  land  under  the 
Deschutes  Irrigation  and  Power  Com- 
pany’s segregation  with  the  towns  of 
O'Neil,  Redmond  and  Bend  as  its 
centers,  are  settled  a contented  and 
happy  lot  of  settlers  with  small  farms 
who  are  changing  this  vast  area  of 
sage  brush  and  juniper  land  into  cul- 
tivated tracts  of  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa,  clover  and  root  crops. 

The  Deschutes  Irrigation  and  Pow- 
er Company  have  about  five  hundred 
contracts  out,  which  average  about  80 
acres  to  each  contract.  About  10,000 
acres  of  this  land  was  under  cultiva- 
tion for  year  1906,  and  about  20,000 
acres  was  under  cultivation  for  year 
1907. 

Curry  County. 

Curry  County  has  an  area  of  nearly 
1,500  square  miles — the  equivalent  of 
about  1,000,000  acres.  The  county 


borders  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  a 
distance  of  more  than  7 0 miles.  More 
than  one-half  of  its  great  area  Is  un- 
surveyed, and  not  more  than  25  per 
cent  is  occupied.  The  county  is  lo- 
cated in  the  southwestern  portion  of 
the  state. 

The  beaches  of  Curry  County  are 
rich  In  gold  and  platinum.  The 
Rogue  River  flows  through  a great 
platinum  region,  carrying  this  min- 
eral and  gold  to  the  sea,  which  in 
turn  casts  it  up  again.  For  50  years 
beach  mining  has  been  in  progress. 
Undoubtedly  inestimable  values  in 
fine  gold  have  been  lost,  which, 
with  more  scientific  methods  than  at 


Trees-  Plants 

I offer  a complete  line  of  Nursery  Stock  at  lolvest 
wholesale  prices.  Give  me  a list  of  \our  wants  and 
I will  quote  you  prices  that  will  sake  you  money. 
Everything  guaranteed.  I want  more  Salesmen. 

Ellisville  Nursery,  A.  Wilmas,  Propr. 

Chesterfield,  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.,  R.F.  D.  No.  23 


W.  J.  Baker  & Co. 

Beal  Estate  Agents 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
Offer  the  Following  Bargains: 

No.  1.  5 acres,  1 mile  from  town, 

all  improved,  all  set  to  trees.  New- 
tons, Spltzenbergs  and  Peaches, 
poultry  yard  and  good  buildings. 

$3,2.70. 

No.  2.  24  acres,  half  mile  from 

town,  400  trees,  5 years  old,  10  acres 
1 to  3 years  old,  8 acres  berries, 
$2,000  house,  all  in  high  state  or 
cultivation.  $15,000. 

No.  3.  Five  acres  close  in,  5 in- 
ches of  water,  no  buildings,  no  fruit 
planted,  but  ground  thoroughly  fer- 
tilized and  very  rich.  Price  $2,500. 

No.  4.  Fifteen  acres,  all  under 

cultivation,  5 acres  2-year-old  trees, 
10  acres  1-year-old  trees.  4 acres 
strawberries,  set  among  young 
trees.  Price  $7,500. 

No.  5.  Thirty  acres  one  and  one- 

half  miles  from  town,  all  under  cul- 
tivation, 4 acres  orchard  in  full 
bearing,  10  acres  young  orchard, 
some  meadow  land  and  3 acres  ber- 
ries, large  house,  very  conveniently 
arranged.  Good  barn,  also  good 
cottage  on  place  and  ali  kinds  small 
fruit.  Electric  light,  ’phone,  etc.  A 
very  desirable  home.  Price  $15,000. 

No.  9.  Six  and  one-half  acres 

three  miles  out.  4%  acres  set  to 
trees  two  years  old,  peach  trees  sec 
between  rows,  6-room  house,  good 
well  and  barn.  Price  $2,600. 

No.  10.  Eight  acres,  same  dis- 
tance from  town,  250  4-year-old 
trees,  also  150  young  trees  one  year 
out.  Three  acres  of  this  place  is 
suitable  for  early  berries.  Neat  5- 
room  house  and  outbuildings.  Price 
$4,400. 

This  list  is  simply  a sample  of  what 

we  have  to  offer  buyers,.  Write  for  our 

entire  list.  It  will  interest  you. 


Oregon  Real  Estate 

WALLOWA  COUNTY 

Irrigated  and  Unirrigated  Land 

Grain  land,  grazing  land,  alfalfa 
land,  timothy  land,  clover  land, 
timber  land,  as  good  as  can  be 
found  in  the  Northwest.  We  list, 
sell  and  buy  land  throughout  the 
country.  We  invite  communication 
or  a visit. 

couch  & McDonald 

WallOwa,  Wallowa  County,  Oregon. 


White  Salmon  Valley 

WASHINGTON,  is 

Opposite  Hood  River  Ore. 

Soil,  climate  and  location  especially 
adapted  for  high-grade  fruit  and  ber- 
ries. Our  specialty:  Export  strawberries, 
Yellow  Newtown  and  Spitzenburg  apples. 

Choice  Truit  and  ‘Berry  Land 
from  $25  per  acre  up 

For  ^re  liable  information  regarding 
this  properous  valley,  address 

J.  C.  MAC  INNES,  White  Salmon, Wash. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  SALMON 
VALLEY. 

The  finest  country  in  the  world.  Our 
Newtown  and  Spitzenberg  Apples  command 
the  highest  prices  in  the  world’s  markets. 
Our  Strawberries  the  earliest  in  the  north- 
west. Ten  acres  make  a good  living  and  a 
comfortable  living  for  any  family.  Located 
across  the  Columbia  river  from  Hood  River, 
Ore. 

Write  us  for  descriptive  matter  and  prices, 

ESTES  REALTY  AND  INVESTMENT  CO., 
White  Salmon,  Washington. 


Irrigated  Fruit  Lands 

Green  River  Valley,  Eastern  Utah. 

This  year's  Elberta  Peaches  measure  11*4 
inches  around,  weigh  14  ounces,  and  ten  of 
them  cover  a yard  stick.  They  are  perfect. 
For  information  write. 

McCRILXIS  & STEVENSON,  Green  River, 
Utah,  (Main  line  D.  & R.  G.  R.  R.) 


CANADA  LAND  FOR  SAXE. 

E.  half  and  n.  e.  qr.  Sec.  32,  T.  53,  R.  21; 
n.  e.  qr.  Sec.  31,  T.  53,  R.  21;  n.  w.  qr.  Sec. 
5,  T.  54,  R.  21 — 800  acres  in  all,  of  the  best- 
improved  land;  175  acres  under  cultivation; 
60  summer  fallowed;  cuts  80  tons  hay;  three 
good  dwellings,  three  stables,  large  granary, 
cost  $1,000;  machine  house,  windmill  and 
tower,  chops  all  kinds  of  feed  and  saws 
wood;  never-failing  well  of  water  at  door 
with  force-pump;  $12  per  acre  buys  land 
and  improvements.  Dominion  Real  Estate 
Co.,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Can. 


THE  SEEDXESS  APPLE. 

We  have  a large  assortment  of  high- 
quality  apple  trees,  as  well  as  Berry  Plants, 
etc.  Write  us  your  wants,  as  it  will  please 
us  to  serve  you. 

WESTERN  NURSERIES.  Greenwood,  Mo. 


BUNCH  OF  GOLDEN  CHASSELAS  GRAPES  GROWN  IN  SOUTHERN  OREGON. 
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present  employed,  would  be  saved  and 
yield  fortunes.  Upon  Sixes  River, 
Elk,  Chetco  and  Lobster  there  are 

gold  deposits  that  would  repay  care- 
ful working.  It  is  estimated  that 
Curry  County  has  yielded  yearly  for 
40  years  not  less  than  $50,000,  and 
this  Is  steadily  increasing. 

The  timber  area  of  the  county  is 
officially  estimated  at  30,000,000,000 
feet.  Of  this,  the  most  famous  is  the 
Port  Orford  cedar,  which  grows  to 

large  dimensions  and  is  becoming 

justly  noted  the  more  its  value  its 

value  is  known.  Fir,  of  the  several 
varieties,  exists  generally  throughout 
the  county,  and  along  the  streams 
there  is  a large  supply  of  maple  and 
myrtle. 

Douglas  County. 

With  an  area  of  4,800  square  miles 
and  a population  of  less  than  20,000 
persons;  an  agreeable  climate;  never- 
failing  crops  and  fertile  soil;  a varied 
topography;  only  partially  developed 
agricultural,  horticultural  and  dairy- 
ing resources;  limitless  possibilities  in 
livestock,  mining,  timber  and  manu- 
facturing industries,  Douglas  County 
may  well  challenge  attention. 

Roseburg,  the  county  seat,  has  a 
population  of  between  4,000  and 


There  are  excellent  opportunities  in 
dairying,  poultry,  fruit  and  berry 
raising.  Stock  raising  Is  one  of  the 
leading  industries,  and  cattle  do  well 
on  the  ranges  throughout  the  year. 
Breeding  blooded  horses,  sheep  rais- 
ing and  the  raising  of  Angora  goats 
are  very  profitable  industries. 

Wheat  yields  are  recorded  of  15  to 
40  bushels  per  acre;  of  oats,  20  to  60 
bushels;  barley,  25  to  60  bushels; 
corn,  30  to  60  bushels. 

Gilliam  County. 

Recent  available  statistics  of  Gil- 
liam County  show  that  it  contains 
1,123  square  miles.  In  1906  it  had  a 
population  of  5,000,  while  at  the  pres- 
ent time  it  is  probably  double  that 
figure.  The  value  of  its  farms  is 
$1,829,500,  and  of  its  livestock,  $848,- 
388.  Its  farm  products  are  annually 
valued  at  $605,011,  and  its  orchards, 
$8,165.  Only  a small  proportion  of 
the  land  is  tilled,  so  that  the  showing 
of  800  farms  comparatively,  is  not 
la:ge,  although  the  improved  acreage, 
several  years  ago  was  150,000  acres, 
since  largely  increased.  Gilliam 
County’s  cows  annually  yield  328,057 
gallons  of  milk,  and  its  yearly  butter 
and  cheese  product  is  placed  at  57,- 
590  pounds.  The  annual  yield  in 
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5,000,  and  shares  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  county,  excellent  educa- 
tional, religious  and  fraternal  oppor- 
tunities. The  value  of  the  county’s 
annual  exports  reaches  into  most  re- 
spectable figures.  Here  are  a few  ot 
the  principal  items:  Lumber  and  tim- 
ber products,  $1,000,000;  livestock, 
wool  and  mohair,  $250,000;  poultry 
and  eggs,  $60,000;  salmon,  $30,000; 
hqps,  $50,000;  dairy  products,  $40,- 
000;  mineral  output,  $200,000,  a 
grand  total  of  $1,900,000.  The  county 
has  no  debt;  it  contains  more  than 
fifty  post  offices;  abundance  of  pure 
water;  cheap  and  plentiful  fuel;  a 
state  fish  hatchery;  rural  free  deliv- 
ery mail  routes;  is  devoid  of  malaria, 
blizzards  and  sunstrokes;  presents  in- 
exhaustible water  power  for  manu- 
facturing purposes;  has  more  thah 
200  miles  of  rural  and  suburban  tele- 
phone lines,  Ibesides  main  through 
lines  and  city  systems;  has  an  abun- 
dance of  fish  and  game;  its  farm 
lands  sell  for  $10  to  $35  per  acre; 
orchard  lands,  for  $20  to  $100  per 
acre;  grazing  lands  at  $4  to  $15  per 
acre. 


wool  is  1,084,581  pounds;  of  potatoes, 
19,424  bushels;  wheat,  $1,125,000; 
oats,  6,420  bushels;  barley,  100,000 
bushels;  corn,  420  bushels. 

Grant  County. 

Grant  County  is  nearly  square  in 
outline  and  contains  very  nearly  5,00o 
square  miles.  Its  chief  industries  are 
mining  and  stock  raising.  It  has  a 
population  of  nearly  8,000.  It  has  a 
connection  with  the  outside  world 
through  telephone  to  Baker  City,  in 
the  adjoining  county,  from  Canyon 
City,  while  a daily  stage  runs  to 
Sumpter  and  Heppner.  There  are 
good  schools,  and  churches  have  not 
been  forgotten. 

These  figures  tell  their  own  story: 
Land  area,  4,566  square  miles;  popu- 
lation, 1906,  6,500;  standing  timber, 
feet,  2,370,000,000;  manufactures, 
values,  $128,528;  farms,  value,  $1,596,- 
9S0;  livestock,  value,  $1,410,780;  farm 
products,  value,  $912,080;  orchard 
products,  value,  $23,700;  farms,  num- 
ber of,  667;  improved  acres  of  farms, 
41,222;  milk,  gallons,  698,938;  butter 
and  cheese,  pounds,  103,264;  wool, 
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and  learn  how  others  are  making  money  raising 
fruit  in  Washington.  Thousands  of  people  go  to 
this  delightful  state  every  year  to  engage  in  this 
pleasant  and  profitable  industry. 


Send  for  our 


free  book 


Our  “Bulletin”  tells  how  others  have  succeeded  and  describes  the 
present  opportunities  for  horticulturists  in  the  Wenatchee  Valley, 
Okanogan  Country,  Puget  Sound  Region  and  other  productive  locali- 
ties on  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  Send  today.  Ask  for  “Wash- 
ington Bulletin  77.”  Address 


MAX  BASS,  General  Immigration  Agent, 

220  South  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Great  Northern  Railway 


Buy  Your  Ticket  Direct  to  Medford,  Oregon 

IN  THE  NOTED 

Rogue  River  Valley 

and  when  you  get  there  do  not  fail  to  call  on 

Rogue  River  Land  Company 


AT  THE  PERMANENT  EXHIBIT 
BUILDING  NEAR  THE  DEPOT 

The  Rogue  River  Valley  not  only  equals  all  other  fruit  sections 
in  the  specialties  which  distinguish  each,  but  the  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Cherries,  Apricots  and  Table  Grapes  produced  .here  command 
the  highest  prices  in  the  world’s  markets  everywhere. 

All  records  have  been  smashed  the  present  year  In  the  yield  of 
pears,  and  it  looks  as  if  all  records  will  be  lowered  in  the  apple  line 
before  the  season  closes.  The  Rogue  River  Valley  always  shows  up 
with  a big  crop  when  the  rest  of  the  world  is  short  of  fruit,  and  it  is 
this  regularity  of  crop  production  which  is  forcing  land  values  up 
higher  and  higher  each  season  in  this  favored  valley.  Wonderful  as 
it  may  seem,  pear  orchards  in  this  valley  have  the  present  season 
yielded  in  excess  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  acre,  and  single  trees 
produced  more  than  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  pears. 

Our  peaches  and  melons  excel  Colorado's  best;  our  apricots  and 
table  grapes  are  even  better  than  California's.  Need  we  say  more  . 

With  all  this,  the  Rogue  River  Valley  offers  the  best  climate  on 
the  entire  Pacific  Slope,  the  golden  mean  between  the  dry  summers 
of  the  country  to  the  south,  and  the  super-abundant  moisture  of  the 
Willamette  Valley.  Rainfall,  about  22  inches  per  annum,  and  nearly 
thirty  days  of  sunshine  ea'jh  month,  a condition  which  guarantees 
the  good  keeping  qualities  of  all  our  fruits,  including  cherries  and 
Bartlett  pears,  enabling  our  fruits  to  reach  the  most  distant  markets 
in  prime  shape. 

You  have  only  once  to  live;  why  not  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a good 
climate?  For  information  and  price  lists,  write 

ROGUE  RIVER  LAND  CO. 

Medford,  Oregon 
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pounds,  1,350,620;  potatoes,  bushels, 
56,380;  wheat,  bushels,  27,000;  oats, 
bushels,  15,370;  barley,  bushels,  21,- 
830;  corn,  bushels,  1,130. 

Harney  County. 

Harney  County  commenced  its  of- 
l’icial  record  in  1889  when  it  was 
separated  from  Grant  County  with  its 
share  of  the  joint  debt,  being  $19,000. 

But  with  the  great  Harney  Valley 
containing  15  0,000  square  miles  of 
fine  valley  land,  with  timber  plentiful 
and  the  finest  of  water  from  seven  to 
thirty-five  feet  anywhere,  and  a cli- 
mate milder  than  any  east  of  the 
Rockies  in  the  same  latitude,  it  was 
impossible  to  check  the  incoming 
tide,  and  we  had  a county  out  of 
debt  with  our  assessed  valuation  of 
$2,358,900  in  1906. 

Burns,  the  county  seat,  is  situated 
in  the  northwest  part,  and  has  a pop- 
ulation of  about  1,000.  Drewsey  is 
in  the  northeastern  part,  Narrows, 
Larven  and  Denio  in  the  southern, 
south  and  southwest.  Harney  City  is 
situated  nesar  the  foot  hills  at  the 
mouth  of  Rattlesnake  Canon,  one  and 
one-half  miles  south  of  old  Fort  Har- 
ney. 

The  general  average  yield  for  seven- 
teen years  shows  20  bushels  of  wheat, 
23  bushels  of  barley  and  30  bushels 
of  oats  and  of  tame  hay  and  alfalfa, 
about  two  tons  at  a cutting  and  two 
cuttings  in  a season.  Wild  grass,  red 


ily  gaining  favor,  and  the  reputation 
of  Rogue  River  apples,  pears,  peaches 
and  melons,  Is  second  to  none.  The 
acreage  in  orchard  land  has  been 
greatly  extended  In  the  last  five  years, 
but  much  good  fruit  land  can  still  be 
obtained  at  a low  price,  especially 
along  the  first  slope  of  the  foothills, 
where  the  peaches  and  grapes  do  best. 
Portland  receives  its  earliest  melons 
from  California,  but  after  the  Rogue 
River  shipments  begin,  the  market 
for  California  is  gone.  The  peculiar 
climatic  conditions  give  to  Rogue 
River  fruits  the  long-keeping  qualities 
and  delicious  flavor  which  make  them 
in  such  demand.  All  small  fruits 
grow  to  perfection,  strawberries  rip- 
ening by  the  middle  of  May,  and 
blackberries  bearing  until  October.  A 
cannery  could  work  up  a fine  busi- 
ness in  a few  years,  as  the  output 
would  be  the  finest  fruit  that  grows. 

During  August  and  September  the 
hop  fields  are  the  center  of  interest. 
Josephine  County  has  never  suffered 
from  a disastrous  boom,  and  in  con- 
sequence prices  of  land  are  reason- 
able. Fruit  land  in  bearing  comes 
high,  but  the  same  land  before  being 
set  to  trees  can  be  bought  at  from 
$5  to  $100  per  acre. 

Klamath  County. 

Klamath  County  has  a mean  alti- 
tude of  4200  feet  and  an  area  of  6000 
square  miles.  It  lies  east  of  the  Cas- 


o;<l  when  It  is  understood  that  there 
is  nearly  2,000  acres  per  capita,  for 
the  present  population,  were  it  equit- 
ably apportioned. 

Lakevlew  is  the  county  seat.  Other 
towns  are  Paisley,  New  Pine  Creek, 
Silver  Lake,  Adel,  Plush,  etc.  Prices 
of  farming  lands  vary.  State  and  gov- 
ernment lands  sell  for  $2.50  per  acre, 
and  choice  farms  up  to  $25  per  acre; 
deeded  land,  $5  to  $12  per  acre.  At 
the  county  seat  is  the  United  States 
land  office.  There  are  excellent  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  systems  in  the 
county;  good  mail  service;  good  stagu 
routes.  Lake,  like  many  other  coun- 
ties, requires  railroads. 

Lane  County. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  soil  in 
this  county,  and  also  a varied  climate, 
permitting  of  the  production  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  timothy,  clover, 
vetches,  peas,  alfalfa  and  corn;  hops, 
apples,  prunes,  cherries,  pears  and 
peaches;  all  kinds  of  berries,  English 
walnuts,  pecans  and  almonds.  Cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  horses  and  hogs  are 
profitable  and  reliable  sources  of  in- 
come. The  hop  industry  is  upwards 
of  40  years  of  growth.  There  are 
about  4,000  to  4,500  acres  of  lands  in 
hops,  ranging  from  a few  up  to  100 
acres,  and  averaging  a yield  of  1500 
pounds  ner  acre. 

The  mining  districts  comprise  the 
Blue  River  district,  near  Gold  Hill; 
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top,  bunch  grass,  slough  grass,  rye 
grass  and  millet  are  all  suitable  for 
hay.  Fruits  and  vegetables  do  well, 
as  was  evidenced  by  the  county  fair 
exhibit  last  fall.  The  county  is  divid- 
ed into  27  school  districts  in  which 
school  is  held  from  four  to  nine 
months. 

Josephine  County. 

The  western  part  of  the  Rogue 
River  Valley  is  located  in  Josephine 
County,  and  Grants  Pass  is  the  nat- 
ural center  for  this  section  of  the  val- 
ley. In  its  natural  riches,  its  luscious 
fruits  and  its  great  beauty  of  nature, 
it  is  just  the  place  where  people  want 
to  make  homes,  and  the  number  who 
are  turning  their  faces  this  way,  show 
that  all  these  advantages  are  toeing 
appreciated  and  appropriated.  The 
Rogue  River  Valley  is  hemmed  in  by 
the  Coast  Range  on  the  West  and  the 
Cascades  on  the  East,  the  elevation 
of  the  valley  varying  from  2,000  to 

1,000  feet,  and  its  peculiar  location 
gives  it  its  unequaled  climate. 

The  industries  to  which  Josephine 
County  can  point  with  pride  are  lum- 
bering, fruit  raising,  gold  mining,  di- 
versified farming,  which  includes  hop 
raising  and  stock  raising.  Josephine 
County  has  never  known  a failure  of 
crops,  and  the  man  who  has  a farm 
can  work  out  doors  all  the  year 
round.  , 

For  years  Grants  Pass  has  shipped 
out  millions  of  feet  of  the  finest  sugar 
pine  and  yellow  pine  lumber  to  be 
found  anywhere.  This  industry  is  be- 
ing pushed  rapidly  to  the  front,  and 
a ready  market  is  found  for  all  the 
mills  can  cut.  During  the  past  year 
20,000,000  feet  was  the  total  product, 
and  the  coming  year  promises  to  ex- 
cel this  figure. 

Fruit  raising  and  farming  are  stead- 


cade  Range  in  Southern  Oregon.  Its 
land  area  may  thus  be  divided:  Ag- 

ricultural land,  1,200,000  acres;  tim- 
ber land,  1,250,000  acres;  lakes  and 
marshes,  27  5,000  acres.  Much  interest 
is  manifested  in  this  great  region,  now 
being  developed  for  an  immense  pop- 
ulation. With  the  full  completion  of 
the  various  irrigation  projects,  a won- 
derfully fertile  region  will  contribute 
largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  popula- 
tion. When  the  government  project 
shall  have  been  finished,  the  irrigated 
area  now  comprising  less  than  8,000 
acres,  will  be  increased  to  250,000 
acres,  and  the  hay  it  will  produce  will 
leave  a handsome  margin  of  profit  to 
the  farmer.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
work  being  undertaken  by  the  gov- 
ernment will  reclaim  a vast  section 
and  will  reach  a cost  of  upwards  of 
$4,500,000. 

Agriculture  has  not  been  followed 
to  any  great  extent,  but  such  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  barley  as  have  been 
grown  are  of  superior  quality.  It  is 
safe  to  predict  that  the  raising  of 
sugar  beets  and  the  manufacture  of 
beet  sugar  will  some  day  become  a 
most  important  industry.  Government 
analysis  show  that  the  beets  grown 
average  a weight  of  13  ounces,  carry- 
ing 21.7  per  cent  of  sugar;  sugar  in 
the  expressed  juice,  24.1  per  cent  and 
a coefficient  of  purity  of  83.1  per 
cent. 

Lake  County. 

Lake  County  contains  5,069,300 
acres  of  land,  which  may  thus  be  sub- 
divided; Appropriated,  837,537  acres; 
surveyed,  1,786,839  acres;  unsurveyed, 

700.000  acres;  temporary  forest  re- 
serve, 1,644,924  acres;  withdrawals  for 
irrigation  and  reservoir  purposes, 

736.000  acres.  Some  idea  of  the  land- 
ed area  of  Lake  County  may  be  gain- 


the  Bohemia  district,  35  miles  east  of 
Cottage  Grove;  the  Fall  Creek  dis- 
trict; Black  Butte.  Gold,  silver  and 
copper  are  produced  in  the  first  three 
named,  while  quicksilver  is  produced 
by  the  latter. 

Angora  goats  are  raised  in  great 
numlbers.  They  are  easy  keepers,  and 
pay  splendid  returns  in  their  mohair. 
Sheep  are  very  profitable  and  their 
wool  is  of  fine  quality. 

Lincoln  County. 

It  is  located  in  the  middle  western 
portion  of  the  state,  its  western  boun- 
dary being  marked  by  the  Pacific  and 
its  eastern  boundary  by  the  Cascade 
Range.  Its  general  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, with  fertile  valleys  interven- 
ing. 

Dairying  is  an  industry  little  de- 
veloped as  yet,  but  it  offers  a remun- 
erative field  of  endeavor.  Fruit  rais- 
ing should  prove  profitable.  Apples 
especially  do  well,  and  any  other  kind 
of  fruit  that  can  be  grown  in  Oregon 
does  well  in  Lincoln  County.  There 
are  valuable  timber  tracts  tributary 
to  the  Siletz  and  Alsea  Rivers,  com- 
prising fir,  srpuce,  hemlock,  cedar, 
alder,  etc.  The  second  growth  is  es- 
pecially available  for  piling. 

The  production  of  honey  scientif- 
ically carried  out,  would  prove  remun- 
erative. Fishing  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal industries  along  the  coast,  and 
in  the  mountain  streams  trout  abound. 
Oysters,  rock  oysters,  clams  and  cratos 
are  plentiful  and  at  certain  seasons 
there  is  a big  supply  of  salmon  in  the 
bays. 

Market  gardeners  find  much  profit 
in  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  their 
products,  the  tide-lands  being  most 
adaptable  for  celery  and  asparagus, 
especially.  There  are  a number  of 
resorts  in  the  county,  the  chief  of 
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before  It  destroys  your  trees. 
The  one  absolutely  sure  way 
to  eradicate  this  pest  entirely 
is  by  using  SALIMENE — the 
best,  safest  and  cheapest  con- 
centrated spray  on  the  market. 
The  original 

TRADE 

SALIMENE 

MARK 

is  the  result  of  ten  years  "at  it" 
and  "know  how."  It  is  a Lime, 
Salt,  Sulphur  and  Caustic  Potash 
solution,  recognized  by  all  experi- 
mental stations  as  the  best  in- 
secticide for  thoroughly  eradi- 
cating scale.  One  gallon  mixed 
with  cold  water  makes  20  gallons 
of  the  standard  solution.  Write 
today  for  free  circular,  with  prices 
Monmouth  Chemical  Works 
Dept.  I).  Shrewsbury,  N.  J. 


B.C.  Fruit  Land 

We  have  a splendid  proposition  of 
1,600  acres  in  the  Long  Creek  Valley, 
Arrow  Lake,  with  lake  frontage  and 
close  to  a settlement,  this  can  yet  be 
bought  for  $32.50  an  acre. 

2,000  acres  in  the  Mosquito  Creek  Val- 
ley, Arrow  Lakes,  nicely  cleared  by  fire 
and  only  5 miles  from  the  Arrow  Lake. 
If  you  are  looking  for  a snap,  buy  this 
at  $15.00  an  acre. 

2,240  acres  in  the  Okanagan  District, 
only  18  miles  West  of  Vernon.  This  Is 
very  slightly  timbered.  For  only  $10.00 
an  acre.  Apply  at  once. 

400  acres  in  the  Lardo  Valley,  Koo- 
tenay Lake,  also  for  $10.00  an  acre. 

Terms,  one-fifth  cash  and  balance  In 
four  years. 

About  3,500  acres  of  first  class  farm 
land  in  the  Herbert  District,  Saskatch- 
ewan for  $8.50  an  acre.  Terms  to  be 
arranged.  For  particulars  apply  to 

THE  MANITOBA  AND  WESTERN 
CANADA  LAND  CO..  Ltd. 
Altona,  Manitoba 
or  F.  F.  Siemens,  Nelson,  B.  C. 


Colonization 

Bargain 

Special  tract— 10,000  acres  near 
Denver.  Choice  for  colonization. 
Low  price.  Easy  terms.  Splendid 
crops  now  raised  in  the  district 
under  the  Campbell  system  of  soil 
culture.  Please  mention  this  paper 
when  writing. 

W.  F.  SHELTON  LAND  AGENCY, 
215  Sheklley  bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The 

Dollar 

Berry 


Is  the  Best 
Paying  Berry 


The 

Dollar 

Berry 

Is  THE  ONLY 
bERRY 


The  Dollar  Strawberry  was  raised 
from  a Seedling  Strawberry,  by  a gen- 
tleman near  Newcastle,  Placer  County. 
California.  It  is  the  only  berry  now 
grown  in  Placer  County  and  Sacramento 
County,  Cal.,  Florin  being  the  place 
where  strawberries  are  most  extensively 
grown  for  Sacramento  and  San  Fran- 
cisco; also  shipping  points  east  and 
north,  some  going  over  1,000  miles.  If 
you  write  to  any  dealer  in  Rocklin, 
Loomis,  Newcastle.  Auburn.  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco  or  Florin,  where  hundreds 
of  acres  are  grown,  he  will  tell  you  the 
Dollar  Berry  is  the  only  berry. 

The  berry  is  an  upright  grower,  and 
a very  heavy  cropper.  It  makes  very 
few  runners.  In  color  it  is  scarlet.  Be- 
ing very  firm  and  sweet,  it  brings  o'n 
the  market  ten  cents  more  a crate  than 
other  varieties.  Ready  October. 

Strong  Plants,  Express  Paid. 

$2.00  per  12.  $10.00  per  100 

6 at  12  rates,  25  at  100  rates. 

All  plants  guaranteed  to  arrive  to  your 
satisfaction.  A.  MITTING, 

17-23  Kennan  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 


which  is  at  Newport,  where  pleasure 
seekers  resort  in  large  numbers  dur- 
ing the  summer  season.  The  scenery 
all  along  the  coast  is  picturesque  and 
impressive.  Toledo  is  the  county  seat 
of  Lincoln  County.  Elk  City  is  a 
favorite  inland  resort. 

Linn  County. 

A vast  area  of  land  lies  within  the 
boundaries  of  Linn  County;  a total  of 
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2,400  square  miles — equaling  1,530,000 
acres.  The  soil  in  the  valley  is  deep 
loam  of  the  richest  character,  while 
that  of  the  foothills  is  rich  in  a soil 
of  decomposed  rock  and  decayed  ver- 
. lure.  The  west  half  is  a level  prairie, 
with  much  timber  standing  along  the 
streams,  rolling  hills  with  beautiful 
valleys  that  are  a pleasure  to  the  lover 
of  nature’s  beauties,  Which  has  so 
lavishly  and  bounteously  bestowed  her 
riches  on  this  land  of  promise,  as  to 
make  it  a veritable  mecca  for  the  im- 
migrant and  homeseeker. 

The  average  price  of  farm  lands  in 
Linn  County  is  about  $40  per  acre, 
and  for  those  desiring  lands  not  so 
well  cultivated  and  at  a more  mod- 
erate price,  the  lands  situate  in  the 
foothills  offer  exceptional  advantages 
at  prices  ranging  from  $5  to  $15  per 
acre.  Of  the  vast  area  of  lands  con- 
tained in  the  county,  possible  about  44 
per  cent  is  under  cultivation,  leaving 
vast  areas  vacant  awaiting  the  hand 
that  will  redeem  it  from  chaos  and  the 
wilderness. 

The  advancement  of  diversified 
farming,  together  with  the  upbuilding 
of  the  dairying  industry,  offers  excep- 
tionally fine  opportunities  to  those  un- 
derstanding the  secret  of  properly 
handling  and  caring  for  the  herds  of 
cattle  necessary  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness. Horticulture  has  recently  re- 
ceived an  added  impetus  and  will  soon 
become  the  greatest  possible  source  of 
wealth.  The  climate  and  conditions 
make  Linn  an  ideal  place  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  horticultural  pursuits.  Thj 
Willamette  Valley  apple  is  far-famed, 
and  nowhere  can  they  be  grown  to  bet- 
ter advantage  than  in  the  fertile  soil 
of  Linn  County.  Aside  from  apples, 
we  can  grow  quite  as  successfully  fine 
pears,  cherries,  plums,  prunes  and 
peaches.  Albany  is  the  great  prune 
center  of  the  Northwest,  and  here  are 
annually  packed  thousands  of  pounds 
of  the  most  delicious  dried  prunes  and 
other  fruits. 

Malheur  County. 

Malheur  County  has  an  immense 
area.  Its  extreme  length  is  180  miles 
and  its  average  width  exceeds  60  miles. 
It  contains  about  9784  square  miles. 
Along  the  Snake  River  the  county  has 
an  elevation  of  more  than  2000  feet, 
which  elevation  also  characterizes  the 
lower  valleys  of  the  Owyhee  and  Mal- 
heur rivers.  This  creates  most  favor- 
able conditions  for  the  raising  of  water 
melons,  tomatoes,  etc.  The  interior 
valleys,  although  having  an  altitude 
somewhat  exceeding  those  named,  are 
so  well  protected  that  frost  never  af- 
fects growing  crops. 

Snake  River,  on  the  east,  and  the 
Owyhee  and  Malheur  rivers,  are  the 
principal  streams,  and  they  have  many 
tributaries.  Ample  water  supply  is 
thus  provided  for  irrigation  purposes. 
These  are  in  their  virgin  strength  and 
fertility,  and  need  but  the  magical 
touch  of  irrigation  to  produce  astound- 
ing results. 

Stock  raising  is  the  chief  industry. 
Cattle  and  horses,  as  well  as  sheep  in 
some  parts  of  the  county,  feed  on  the 
open  range  the  year  round.  The  an- 
nual wool  shipments  run  from  3,000,- 
000  to  4,000,000  pounds;  cattle  ship- 
ments, 25,000  head;  horse  shipments, 
15,000  head;  mutton  sheep,  50,000 
head.  In  one  month  298  cars  of  cattle 
(8650  head)  and  35  cars  of  horses 
(1200  head)  were  shipped  out  of  On- 
tario. Ontario,  Malheur,  Jordan  Val- 
ley, Nysson  and  Vale  are  the  princi- 
pal towns. 

Alfalfa  is  the  chief  hay  crop,  which 
is  cut  three  times  a year  in  some  sec- 
tions, seven  to  ten  tons  per  acre  being 
the  yield.  Corn  yields  40  bushels  per 
acre;  wheat,  50;  oats,  70;  barley,  45; 
potatoes,  500  bushels.  Bee  culture, 
hog  and  poultry  raising,  dairying  and 
bee  culture  are  profitable  industries. 

Marion  County. 

With  an  area  of  1224  square  miles, 
Marion  County  presents  many  attrac- 
tions for  the  homeseeker  as  well  as 
the  capitalist.  The  county  seat  is  at 
Salem,  which  is  also  the  state  capital, 
where  are  located  many  of  the  state 
institutions.  The  county  contains, 
practically,  24,000  acres  of  govern- 
ment lands.  Its  standing  timber  is 
equal  to  3.551,000,000  feet.  It  is  the 
hop  growing  center  of  Oregon;  has  a 
vast  diversity  of  resources.  The  assess- 
ed valuation  is  over  $10,256,178. 

The  county  now  has  a population  of 
more  than  40,000  people.  There  are 
more  than  a bundled  public  schools 
in  Marion  County,  which  fact  eloquent- 
ly speaks  of  its  silent,  yet  forceful  in- 
fluence in  the  educational  world.  Out- 
side the  public  schools  there  is  a Cath- 
olic Academy  at  Salem  for  girls  and 
the  Benedictine  Order  conducts  a 


school  for  boys.  Here,  too,  is  Willa- 
mette University.  The  city  of  Salem 
has  more  than  15,000  people. 

Good  transportation  facilities  are 
afforded  by  the  Southern  Pacific,  and 
there  is  now  under  construction  an 
electric  line  that  will  connect  Salem 
with  Portland.  The  farming  sections 
are  well  served  with  telephone  lines 
and  rural  free  mail  deliveries.  The 
wagon  roads  are  excellent  all  through 
the  county.  The  prune  industry  is 
rapidly  developing  and  this  product,  in 
1905,  yielded  the  growers  nearly  $500,- 
000.  Marion  County  produces  excel- 
lent yields  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  stock  raising  and  dairying  interests 
are  most  staple  and  reliable  sources 
of  income  to  the  farmer.  There  are 
a number  of  large  creameries  in  op- 
eration. Clover  and  alfalfa  are  exper- 
imental crops  largely,  as  yet,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  they  will  be  very 
successful,  and  greatly  increase  the 
county’s  output  of  butter,  cheese, 
cream  and  milk.  Farm  lands  average 
from  $5  to  $100  per  acre.  The  county 


rie  into  wheat  fields.  The  yield  of 
wheat  is  from  13  to  40  bushels  per 
acre,  according  to  locality  and  manner 
of  cultivation. 

Apples,  pears  and  the  hardier  vari- 
eties of  fruit  of  all  kinds  do  well  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  special 
localities  peaches,  apricots  and  other 
fruits  give  good  yields  of  superior 
quality.  Melons  of  all  kinds  do  re- 
markably well  in  the  irrigated  district 
along  the  Columbia  River,  of  which 
Irrigon  is  the  center.  Many  smaller 
industries,  such  as  poultry  raising  and 
bee  keeping,  bring  returns  to  those 
who  follow  them. 

Multnomah  County. 

While  probably  the  smallest  in  area, 
containing  only  440  square  miles, 
Multnomah  is  largest  in  importance, 
in  wealth  and  in  population  of  any 
county  in  Oregon.  Its  property  valua- 
tions will  easily  reach  $200,000,000.  Its 
assessment  valuations  in  1905  were 
$147,278,797,  and,  as  will  be  noted 
elsewhere  it  has  been  vastly  increased 


i.  Picking  Hops.  2.  Hop  Drier. 


produced  $2,000,000  worth  of  hops  in 
1905. 

Morrow  County. 

Morrow  County,  comprising  an  area 
of  1,265.000  acres,  has  for  its  north- 
ern boundary  the  great  Columbia 
River,  which  forms  the  separating  line 
ibetween  Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  basaltic  nature  of  our  soil  gives 
it  great  fertility,  while  the  large  in- 
termixture of  volcanic  ash  gives  a 
lightness  and  warmth  which  renders  it 
is  especially  easy  of,  and  responsive 
to  cultivation.  There  is  no  place  in 
the  world  where  an  acre  of  ground 
can  be  farmed  more  easily  than  in 
Morrow  County. 

The  principal  industries  are  grain 
growing  a ndstock  raising.  Lum- 
ber, coal,  hay,  potatoes,  vegetables, 
honey  and  poultry  are  also  produced 
in  large  quantities.  The  principal  ag- 
ricultural pursuit  is  wheat  growing, 
and  about  120,000  acres  of  land  are 
now  devoted  to  this  cereal,  one-half 
of  this  area  being  seeded  each  year, 
producing  for  export  an  average  of 
one  and  one-quarter  million  bushels, 
besides  large  quantities  for  feed  and 
seed.  The  present  acreage  will  be  in- 
creased three  fold  as  soon  as  men  of 
energy  and  a little  means  put  in  the 
plow  and  convert  miles  of  virgin  prai- 


since that  time.  The  value  of  the 
county’s  manufactures  in  1903  was 
$50,000,000  and  in  1904  $52,007,775. 
The  probable  value  of  farms  now  is 
easily  more  than  $10,000,000  for  they 
were  worth  $7,865,810  three  years  ago. 
The  county  contains  1920  acres  of  gov- 
ernment land,  and  1,913,000.000  feet 
of  standing  timber. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion and  wealth  of  Multnomah  County- 
are  concentrated  at  Portland,  the  chief 
city  of  the  state. 

Its  topography  comprises  rich  river 
bottoms,  hill  and  level  land.  The  land 
is  mostly  utilized  by  gardens  and  fruit 
growers.  The  total  acreage  of  the 
county  is  297,000  acres.  Watered  by 
two  great  rivers;  supplied  with  ample 
electric  lines,  rail  lines,  steamship 
lines;  its  port  of  Portland,  the  only 
fresh  water  port  on  the  coast  into 
which  enter  the  great  vessels  of  all 
foreign  nations;  supplied  with  unusual 
advantages  for  education;  the  terminal 
of  great  trans-continental  lines;  con- 
taining the  greatest  lumber  exporting 
city  in  the  world,  and  a thousand  and 
more  advantages.  Multnomah’s  claims 
need  little  more  iteration. 

Polk  County. 

Polk  County’'  is  located  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Willamette  River  and 


UREKA 

HARNESS 

.OIL 


Makes  harness  proof  against  beat 
and  moisture.  Gives  a glossy  black 
finish.  Prevents  rot.  Imparts  .plia- 
bility, Strength  and  durability  to 
leather.  Saves  bills  and  mishaps. 
Keeps  a new  .harness  .looking  new 
and  makes  an  old  harness  look  dike 
new.  Contain^  nothing  rough  to  cut 
and  chafe.  For  axle  troubles  use 


BOSTON  COACH  AXLE  OIL 

Better  and  more  economical  than 
castor  oil.  Will  not  gum  or  corrode. 
Lasting,  reliable  satisfactory.  High- 
est Award  World’s  Columbian  Expo- 
sition. Sold  everywhere — all  sizes. 

MADE  BY 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

Incorporated 


CYCLONE  DISH  WASHER 


Unlike  any  other 


Positively  the  only 
machine  that  meets 
all  require- 
ments .Wash- 
es dishes  per- 
fectly clean  in 
one  mniute,  that 
it  would  otherwise 
take  fifteen  minutes 
to  do  by  hand.  This 
machine  makes 
dish  washing  a 
pleasure  in  place  of 
a drudge.  Made  in  Four  Sizes.  Suitable  for 
family,  boarding  house,  restaurant  and  hotel 
use.  Liberal  commissions  and  exclusive  terri- 
tory  to  live  agents.  Sells  like  hot  cakes,  and 
everyone  wants  one  that  sees  it  in  operation. 
FREE  SAMPI^E  to  workers.  If  you  mean 
business  send  stamp  for  reply.  Z.  S.  & C.  L. 
HA  NI)  LEM  AN  MFGRS.,  17  W.  Grand  Ave., 
Des  .Moines,  la. 


Oberndorf's  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and 
II.  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Thoroughbred;  Prize  Winners;  Prolific  Layers 
Birds  and  eees  for  sale.  Eleonora  Fruit 
and  Poultry  Farm.  A.  Oberndorf,  Prop.,  Cen- 
tralia,  Kan. 


ENf^E  Strongest 
tNUE.  Made 


of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 

cl  'W  ire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
rust.  Have  r o agents.  Sell  at 
prices  on  30  days’  free  trial, 
e pay  all  freight.  37  heierhts  of  farm 
poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

1 2b  Winchester,  Indiana 


I am  pledged  not  to  sell  or  give  away  a 
plant  of  my  $1,500  strawberry.  But  I am 
free  to  sell  you  plants  of  its  full  brother,  the 
Jim  Dumas,  which  I consider  just  as  good — 
IS  to  24  berries  to  the  box — a second-early 
staminate.  Send  for  circular.  Louis  Hu- 
bach,  Judsonia,  Ark. 


Mrawberry  Plants 

for  Fall  and  Winter  Planting 

75 -VARIETIES- 75 

We  have  a large  stock  of  plants  to 
offer  this  fall  and  winter  from  125 
acres  of  new  fields,  set  especially  fer 
plants.  Seventy-five  acres  at  Sarcoxi*. 
Mo.,  in  the  Ozarks,  from  which  place  ^e 
can  supply  plants  until  about  Christmas, 
md  fifty  acres  at  Durant,  Ind.  Ter.,  on 
the  northern  Texas  line,  from  which 
place  we  can  supply  plants  all  fall  and 
winter.  Descriptive  price  list  sent  free. 
D.  McXALLIE  PLANT  & FRUIT  CO., 
Sarcoxie,  Mo.  Durant,  Ind.  Ter. 


A Graft 

of  the  highest  quality  should  be  used 
for  best  results. 

We  Make  Them 

under  our  personal  supervision  by  the 
most  skilled  workmen.  Apple,  pear, 
plum,  and  cherry  stock,  also  at  low 
prices.  Over  50  years  experience  in  our 
line  of  work.  Fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  roses,  etc.,  at  favorable 
rates. 

Barnes  Nursery  CINCINNATI,  o. 

Reliable  agents  wanted. 


about  the  center  of  the  great  Wil- 
lamette Valley.  4 5 miles  south  of  Port- 
land, its  area  is  25  by  30  miles,  and 
is  known  as  one  of  the  very  best  if 
not  the  very  best  county  of  the  state 
and  is  justly  entitled  the  “blue  ribbon” 
county  of  the  state,  having  won  first 
or  second  prize  several  years  in  suc- 
cession at  our  state  fair  for  best  county 
exhibit. 

In  the  geographical  center  of  the 
county  as  near  as  could  be  located, 
there  lies  a beautiful  valley  reaching 
east  10  miles  to  the  Willamette  River; 
this  is  the  home  of  the  farmer  who 
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A Rare  Opportunity  for 
Fruit  Land  Investment 


Oregon’s  fame  as  a fruit-producing  state  has 
already  spread  to  the  ends  of  the  world. 

The  carrying  and  keeping  qualities  of  the  apples,  together  with  their  beauty,  fragrance  and  flavor,  not  being 
equaled  under  the  sun.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  dealers  from  the  Atlantic  states,  England  and  France, 
in  Oregon  markets;  for  apples  once  introduced  are  always  in  demand  and  command  highest  price  in  every 
market;  and  the  cream  of  this  famous  product  is  grown  and  shipped  from  Hood  River  and  Mosier  districts. 


LOCATION  OF  LAND 

The  Hood  River  and  Mosier  apple  districts  are  located  about  sixty-six  miles 
east  of  Portland  on  the  main  line  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  & Navigation  Company, 
and  also  have  access  to  the  line  of  steamers  plying  the  Columbia  River.  The  town 
of  Hood  River,  the  mart  of  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  in  the  last  few  years 
has  developed  into  a thriving  business  center  of  over  2000  people.  Moiser  is  just 
east  of  Hood  River  and  its  population  will  soon  pass  the  thousand  mark.  The 
property  of  the  Hood  River-Mosier  Fruit  Company  is  located  about  halfway  be- 
tween Hood  River  and  Mosier  and  the  products  of  the  farm  may  be  marketed 
at  either  place. 

IDEAL  CLIMATE,  RICHEST  SOIL 

The  land  overlooks  the  Columbia  River  and  slopes  northeast,  the  ideal 
slope  for  apples.  The  climate  is  especially  adapted  to  apple  culture,  there  being 
sufficient  rainfall  to  cause  the  trees  and  fruit  to  fully  develop.  No  irrigation  is 
necessary,  the  natural  sub-irrigation  being  something  most  remarkable.  The  soil 
is  a volcanic  ash  of  wonderful  richness  and  varies  in  depth  from  four  to  fifteen 
feet.  The  properties  of  the  soil  are  such  as  produce  the  most  perfect  apple  known. 

The  Hood  River-Mosier  Fruit  Company  owns  300  acres  of  the  best  land 
in  the  famous  fruit  district,  thirty  acres  of  which  are  cleared,  plowed  and  ready  for 
planting,  while  work  on  the  other  land  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  money  and 
men  can  do  it. 

The  Hood  River-Mosier  Fruit  Company  is  incorporated  and  capitalized  for 
$150,000  worth  of  stock,  fully  paid  up  and  non-assessable.  Only  sufficient  stock- 
will  be  sold  to  carry  on  our  development  work,  therefore,  if  you  are  interested 
let  us  hear  from  you  at  once.  Shares  $100  each,  and  every  five  shares  backed 
by  an  acre  of  ground  planted  to  seventy  trees. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  Oregon  men  of  long  years  of  business  ex- 
perience. 

Directors:  A E.  Hammond,  H.  F.  French,  John  B.  Ryan,  C.  E.  Houston, 
Wm.  Neville. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet. 


Hood  River Mosier  Fruit  Company 

! 609  Buchanan  Building,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


No .- SHARES 

Hood  River-Mosier  Fruit  Co. 

Portland,  Oregon 

Contract  for  Certificate  of  Stock 

In  consideration  of  the  written  subscription,  a 
copy  of  which  is  hereunto  attached,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  Dollars,  the  receipt  of  which 

is  hereby  acknowledged,  the  Hood  River-Mosier 
Fruit  Co.  of  Portland,  Oregon,  hereinafter  called 
the  Company,  agrees  as  follows — 

First — That  upon  the  further  payment  of 

Dollars,  payable  in  monthly  installments  of  3 per 

cent  or Dollars,  per  month  for  12  months, 

and  1 per  cent  for Dollars  per  month,  of  54 


months;  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  each  ana 

every  month,  after  the  month  of until  said 

sum  is  fully  paid,  the  Company  will,  upon  surren- 
der of  this  contract,  issue  to heirs  or 

assigns,  a Certificate  of  Stock  for shares  of 

capital  stock. 


Second — The  payments  provided  for  herein  shall 
be  made  to  the  Company  at  its  office  in  the  City 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  or  may  be  paid  elsewhere 
only  in  exchange  for  its  receipt  signed  by  its 
President  or  Secretary.  Said  payments  may  be 
made  at  any  time  on  or  before  the  same  shall 
become  due. 

Third — If  default  shall  be  made  in  making  said 
payments,  or  any  of  them,  and  such  default  shall 
continue  for  three  months  after  said  installment  is 
due  and  unpaid,  provided  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  this  contract  has  been  paid,  the  Com- 
pany will  issue  a paid  up  certificate  for  90  per 
cent  of  the  amount  paid,  less  $10.00  for  each  $100 
subscribed  for.  If  50  per  cent  has  been  paid  the 
Company  will  issue  a paid  up  stock  certificatt 
for  the  entire  amount  paid  less  $10  for  each  $100 
subscribed  for. 

Fourth — In  event  of  death  or  total  physical  dis- 
ability of  the  subscriber,  the  Company  will  issue 

to executors,  administrators  or  assigns. 

upon  request,  a paid  up  certificate  for  total  amount 

paid  hereon  without  deduction. 

Fifth — This  contract  is  transferable  upon  the 
books  of  the  Company,  without  charge,  upon 
proper  assignment  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Hood  River-Mosier 
Fruit  Co.  of  Portland,  Ore.,  has  caused  these  pres- 
ents to  he  signed  by  its  President  or  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Secretary,  and  its  corporate  seal  to  he 

hereunto  affixed  at  Portland,  Ore.,  this da\ 
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HOOD  RIVER-MOSIER  FRUIT  CO. 

By Secretary.  By President. 


wants  to  engage  in  general  farming, 
raising  wheat,  oats,  grains  and  grasses, 
dairying,  hops,  etc.  They  have  their 
orchards,  gardens,  stock,  etc.;  can 
raise  anything  almost.  To  the  south 
and  north  lies  a range  of  low  hills, 
that  owing  to  their  proximity  to  the 
mountains,  its  elevation,  its  peculiar 
arrangement,  reaching  out  from  the 
mountains  and  surrounding  the  valley 
in  the  form  of  a horseshoe,  protecting 
its  sides  from  the  cold  winds  of  win- 
ter and  spring  and  the  early  frosts, 
that  occasion  other  districts  less  for- 
tunate in  such  an  arrangement,  mak- 
ing these  hills  a fine  place  for  fruit, 
which  has  become  know  nas  one  of 
the  finest  fruit  belts  of  the  state  of 
Oregon.  These  hills  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  apples,  pears, 
prunes,  plums,  cherries,  English  wal- 
nuts, filberts,  and  many  other  varie- 
ties of  fruits  and  nuts  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

The  hill  lands  suitable  for  orchards 
and  farming  purposes,  generally 
speaking,  can  be  bought  from  $10  to 
$30  per  acre;  if  uncleared,  can  buy 
from  $10  to  $25  in  large  tracts  and 
in  small  tracts  of  10  to  20  acres  from 


$40  to  $50  per  acre,  partly  cleared,  or 
in  places  all  may  be  cleared,  it  all 
depends  on  distance  from  towns,  etc. 

You  can  buy  good  hop  lands  for 
from  $75  to  $100  per  acre;  it  will  cost 
you  from  $30  to  $40  per  acre  to  get 
a hop  yard  started  and  will  say  it  will 
cost  $1000  to  build  a dry  kiln  and  get 
the  necessary  equipment  for  the 
proper  caring  for  the  hops;  when  this 
is  done  you  are  ready  for  business; 
the  land  will  produce  from  1000  to> 
2500  pounds  per  acre,  say  a low  aver- 
age of  12  00  pounds,  the  price  will  av- 
erage all  the  way  from  10  to  30  cents 
per  pound,  say  an  average  will  be  12  % 
cents.  It  will  cost  7 cents  per  pound 
to  raise  them,  taking  the  average 
price  12%  cents,  leaving  a profit  of 
5%  cents  per  pound,  on  1200  pounds 
there  would  be  a net  profit  of  $66  per 
acre.  The  foregoing,  however,  is  a 
minimum.  A fairer  one  and  still  a. 
low  one  both  as  to  yield  and  price 
would  be  1500  pounds  per  acre  and  20 
cents  per  pound,  net  $195  per  acre- 

Shennan  County. 

The  area  of  Sherman  County  is  736 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 


north  by  the  Columbia  River,  on  the 
east  by  the  John  Day  River  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Deschutes  River. 
These  rivers  contain  great  possibilities 
in  the  way  of  latent  and  undeveloped 
power,  which  will,  when  applied,  add 
great  impetus  to  the  future  manufac- 
turing industries  that  will  be  estab- 
lished. Sherman  County  is  situated  in 
the  north  central  part  of  the  state,  and 
originally  was  a part  of  Wasco  County 
in  1889.  Its  altitude  varies  from  2000 
feet  on  the  uplands,  which  are  rolling 
in  character  down  to  a few  hundred 
feet  above  sea  level.  This  county  was 
formerly  thought  to  be  fit  only  for 
stock  grazing,  but  it  now  is  the  sec- 
ond among  the  wheat  producing  coun- 
ties. In  1906  more  than  100,000  acres 
•of  wheat  were  harvested,  averaging  25 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  yield  was 
2,000,000  bushels  or  more.  One  year 
it  produ-ced  3,000,000  bushels. 

The  soil  of  the  county  is  deep  and 
fertile,  and  apples,  peaches,  pears  and 
all  sorts  of  berries  thrive  well.  Po- 
tatoes frequently  yield  from  100  to  150 
bushels  per  acre.  The  price  of  land 
runs  from  $15  to  $40  per  acre.  The 
Columbia  Southern  Railway  runs 


through  the  county  connecting  the 
principal  towns.  Sherman  County 
forms  part  of  The  Dalles  Land  Dis- 
trict, which  controls  22,293  acres  in 
the  county.  The  amount  of  school 
lands  is  given  at  2 300  s>cres. 

On  the  higher  lands,  decomposed 
lava  comprises  the  principal  soil  in- 
gredient, suitable  for  cereal  or  vege- 
table growth.  A sand  loam  character- 
izes the  river  bottoms,  productive  of 
small  fruits,  melons,  berries  and  veg- 
etables, as  well  as  alfalfa.  There  are, 
probably,  not  more  than  4000  to  500o 
people  in  the  county,  but  it  could  read- 
ily support  ten  times  that  number. 
Wasco  is  an  important  and  growing 
point. 

Tillamook  County. 

Tillamook  County  lies  along  the 
Oregon  coast,  west  of  Portland.  Its 
population  is  about  8,000.  Its  area  is 
1,100  square  miles.  Its  coast  line  is 
some  sixty  miles  long.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  country  is  sixty  miles 
wide,  extending  from  the  summit  of 
the  Coast  range  of  mountains  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Eastward  from  the  coast  the  valleys 
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are  from  one  to  ten  miles  wide.  This 
is  the  dairy  district.  Not  to  exceed 
) 2 per  cent  of  this  land  is  under  cul- 
tivation, yet  its  annual  product  of  milk 
i 10,000,000  gallons,  which  is  almost 

niirely  made  into  cheese  for  which 
Tillamook  is  famous.  It  maintains 
some  45  cheese  factories.  Land  prices 
range  at  from  $10  to  $250  per  acre, 
depending  on  location  and  state  of 
cultivation.  This  section  Is  capable  of 
producing  a greater  value  in  money, 
from  butter  and  cheese,  per  year,  than 
is  now  produced  in  gold  in  the  same 
period  in  the  whole  of  Alaska. 

Tilla  mook  Bay  abounds  in  fish,  the 
kingly  salmon  predominating.  Shell 
fish  are  plentiful.  The  Track,  Wilson, 
Kilchis  and  Miami  rivers,  all  empty- 
ing into  the  bay,  are  famous  trout 
streams.  Two  of  them  are  large 
enough  to  afford  excellent  canoeing. 
The  bay  itself  cannot  be  excelled  for 
launch  riding,  sailing  and  boating.  Ip 
the  late  autumn,  winter  and  spring, 
ducks  and  geese  are  plentiful.  On 
either  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
are  splendid,  smooth,  hard  sand 
beaches  that  cannot  be  excelled  for 
icean  bathing. 

Umatilla  County. 

The  area  of  the  county  is  3116 
square  miles.  The  county  seat  is  Pen- 
dleton. The  government  land  given  at 
244,484  acres  some  years  ago,  is  now 
listed  at  143,094  acres.  There  is,  of 
standing  timber,  257,000,000  feet;  of 
wheat  lands,  350,000  acres,  selling  at 
$10  to  $75  per  acre;  of  alfalfa  lands, 
50,000  acres.  Its  range  and  timber 
lands  sell  at  from  $2.50  to  $10  per 
acre.  The  value  of  the  county’s  tax- 
able property  in  1906  was  $10,500,000. 

Irrigation  projects  have  worked 
wonders  in  Umatilla  County.  Wheat 
growing  districts  have  been  extended, 
fruit  growing  tracts  created,  and  much 
of  the  land  in  the  foothills  previously 
devoted  to  stock  range,  is  now  being 
brought  under  cultivation.  Much  arid 
land  near  Butter  Creek,  Umatilla, 
Cold  Springs,  Echo  and  Hermiston  is 
being  reclaimed.  Orchards  and  alfalfa 
are  succeeding  sagebrush.  It  is  now 
possible  for  men  with  modest  means 
to  secure  small  farms  and  make  a 
good  living. 

In  the  wake  of  irrigation  comes 
many  opportunities  for  diversified 
pursuits  including  bee  culture,  hog  and 
poultry  raising,  dairying,  fruit  culture, 
etc.  What  is  known  as  the  great 
wheat  belt  includes  Adams,  Athena, 
Helix  and  Weston.  Barley,  yielding 
from  50  to  60  bushels  per  acre,  is 
largely  grown  in  the  section  tributary 
to  Pilot  Rock.  The  principal  range 
land  now  left  lies  in  and  about  Vin- 
son, Alba,  Ridge  and  Ukiah.  From  $5 
to  $20  per  acre  is  the  average  price 
of  lands  in  these  sections.  • 

Union  County. 

Farming  is  the  greatest  industry  of 
the  county  at  the  present  time,  and 
in  its  various  phases  always  will  be. 
The  farms  at  the  present  time  consist 
of  holdings  of  from  40  to  2,000  acres, 
the  average  farm  having  about  320 
acres.  The  principal  product  of  the 
far  mis  wheot,  which  is  raised  in 
abundance,  the  fertile  soil  yielding  an 
average  of  from  30  to  35  bushels  per 
acre,  and  of  the  best  milling  varieties. 

Dairying  is  being  rapidly  developed 
.at  the  present  time,  and  many  farmers 
find  this  a very  profitable  line.  Foot- 
hill and  valley  farms  are  especially 
adapted  to  dairying,  and  Union  County 
offers  great  opportunities  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Sugar  beet  culture  is  another  prof- 
itable and  solid  industry  of  the  county, 
a sugar  factory  being  located  at  La 
Grande,  where  the  beets  have  ready 
market.  Thousands  of  acres  are  de- 
voted to  their  growth,  and  furnish 
agreeable  employment  for  hundreds 
at  good  wages  during  the  beet  season. 

Union  County  is  beciming  to  be 
known  as  one  of  the  best  fruit  pro- 
ducing sections  of  the  state,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  thousands  of 
acres  have  been  set  out  to  trees,  and 
in  time  fruit-growing  will  become  the 
second  largest  industry  in  the  county. 
Fruit  is  successfully  grown  in  all 
parts  of  the  county,  and  our  foothill 
land  produces  some  of  the  finest  ap- 
ples that  are  grown  anywhere,  and 
those  who  are  making  a specialty  of 
fruit,  find  it  a very  profitable  follow- 
ing. All  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone 
flourish  in  this  section.  Peaches, 
pears,  plums,  prunes,  grapes,  straw- 
berries, are  all  grown  successfully,  but 
apples  and  cherries  are  found  to  be  a 
more  profitable  crop  than  any.  There 
is  no  portion  of  the  Northwest  where 
apples  and  cherries  attain  a greater 


degree  of  perfection  in  quality,  flavor, 
size  or  appearance, 

Wallowa  County. 

From  statistics  gathered  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  Wallowa  County  is 
credited  with  an  area  of  2808  square 
miles.  The  county  is  in  the  La  Grande 
Land  District,  and  contains  520,000 
acres  of  government  lands,  and  the 
school  lands  comprise  1800  acres.  The 
county’s  225,000  sheep  yield  annually 
1,700,000  pounds  of  wool.  The  prices 
of  land  are;  Irrigated,  $25  to  $60  per 
acre;  table  land,  $5  to  $20;  annual 
sales  of  cattle,  $250,000;  value  of  live- 
stock, in  1903,  $1,062,831.  Its  timber 
area  is  co-equal  with  its  general  area, 
showing  an  even  distribution  of  its 
timber.  The  average  timber  contents 
per  acre,  in  feet,  board  measure,  is 
1500  feet.  The  county  seat  is  Enter- 
prise. 

There  are  80,000  acres  of  irrigated 
lands  about  Enterprise.  Lands  valu- 
able for  stock  raising,  may  be  procur- 
ed for  homesteads,  and  under  irriga- 
tion would  yield  bumper  crops.  There 
are  subject  to  irrigation,  150,000  acres. 
Land  that  would  readily  become 
wheat  producing,  some  100,000  acres, 
and  capable  of  growing  40  bushels  to' 
the  acre,  is  now  used  as  range. 

The  fruits  that  thrive  best  comprise 
apples,  apricots,  nectarines,  peacnes, 
pears,  cherries,  grapes  and  all  kinds 
of  berries,  as  well  as  almonds  and 
English  walnuts.  So  rich  is  the  soil 
that  wheat  yields  of  50  bushels  per 
acre  and  90  bushels  of . oats  on  irri- 
gated land,  and  two  tons  of  hay  upon 
land  not  under  ditch,  are  reported. 

Wasco  County. 

The  population  of  Wasco  County  is 
aobut  15,000.  The  county  seat  is  at 
The  Dalles,  where  also  is  located  a 
LTnited  States  land  office.  The  Dalles 
has  a population  of  about  5,000  peo- 
ple, and  is  distant  from  Portland  88 
miles  in  an  easterly  direction,  with 
which  it  has  communication  by  sev- 
eral boat  lines  via  the  Columbia  and 
Willamette  Rivers  and  by  rail  over  the 
O.  R.  & N.  Co.’s  lines.  Hood  River 
is  a great  fruit  packing  and  shipping 
place,  its  apples  and  strawberries  hav- 
ing a world-wide  reputation. 

The  county  enjoys  an  equable  cli- 
mate and,  with  pure  water  and  pure 
air,  makes  for  all  conditions  of 
health.  The  county  is  160  miles  long, 
from  north  to  south,  and  60  miles 
wide  from  east  to  west.  It  has.  of 
school  lands,  about  3,300  acres.  On 
the  uplands  the  soil  is  of  volcanic  ash 
and  extremely  fertile.  Wheat,  oats, 
barley,  sugar  beets,  water  melons  and 
cantaloupes,  besides  apples,  berries 
and  small  fruits  grow  in  profusion. 
Broom  corn,  sorghum,  peas  and  beans 
yield  well.  Potato  cultivation  is  stead- 
ily progressing.  The  growing  of  Eng- 
lish walnuts,  filberts,  pecans  and  al- 
monds is  making  much  headway  and 
prove  profitable  crops. 

Aside  from  The  Dalles,  Hood  River 
and  Wasco,  other  towns  are  Dufur, 
Cascade  Locks  and  Mosier.  Tygh  Val- 
ley is  famous  for  its  fruits. 

Great  cattle  herds,  bands  of  horses 
and  flocks  of  sheep  graze  on  the 
ranges  afforded  by  the  rougher  lands. 
The  eastern  and  southern  portions  of 
the  country  possess  a soil  of  great 
fertility,  devoted  to  grain  raising  and 
livestock.  Lumber  manufacture  is  at- 
taining some  importance.  Health, 
wealth  and  prosperity  await  the  new- 
comer who  will  do  his  part  in  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  this  section. 

Washington  County. 

Washington  County  adjoins  Multno- 
mah, wherein  is  situated  the  great 
metropolis  of  Portland.  It  is  only 
four  miles  from  Portland  to  the  bor- 
der— the  heights  of  Portland  com- 
mand a surveying  view  of  Washing- 
ton County  towns,  fields  and  orchards. 

Portland’s  people  are  ready,  eager 
consumers  of  Washington  County's 
varied  products,  grains,  potatoes,  hops, 
apples,  pears,  grapes,  prunes,  eggs, 
poultry,  flour,  stock,  timber  and  wool. 
Two  large  milk  condensers  in  the 
county  insure  an  ample  and  competi- 
tive market  for  the  dairyman.  On 
personal  examination.  Mr.  George  C. 
Hussman,  a government  expert  on 
viticulture,  pronounced  Washington 
County  superlatively  adapted  for  grape 
growing.  The  county  is  the  home  of 
the  China  pheasant  and  otherwise  a 
sportsman’s  paradise. 

The  climate  of  Washington  County 
is  ideal.  One  does  not  require  our- 
muffs  or  snow  shovels  here.  Add  to 
that  our  material  advantages  and  we 
offer  a mecca  for  homeseekers.  With- 
in its  715  square  miles  are  the  pros- 
perous cities  and  towns  of  Hillsboro, 


The  man  who  goes  to  the  Southwest  and 
invests  a little  capital  in  land  NOW,  will  surely 
reap  big  profits. 

You  can  buy  land  now  almost  anywhere 
in  the  Southwest  for  $15.00  to  $30.00  an  acre — 
land  that  will  treble  in  value  when  people 
realize  the  great  opportunities  awaiting  them 
in  that  section. 

It’s  a great  country — a growing  country — 
rich,  fertile  and  healthful,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  ambitious  men  to  get  a good  start 
in  life  are  simply  great.  But  you  must  go 
NOW  while  prices  are  low — every  day  means 

dollars  to  you.  Inspect  the  countrj — ask 

anybody  living  there  what  their  experiences  are — satisfy 
yourself  that  the  Southwest  is  really  the  place  that  will 
bring  big  profits  from  small  investments. 

ecial  Excursions 

On  the  1st  and  3rd  Tuesdays  of  each  month. 


Sp 


A round  trip  ticket  good  for  30  days  by  the  M.,  K.  & T.  Ry. 
only  costs  $20  from  St.  Louis  or  $25  from  Chicago.  Stop-overs, 
so  you  can  see  the  country  thoroughly,  are  allowed  going 
and  returning, 

"The  Coming  Country"  is  a most  interesting 
paper  containing  authentic  information  of  the 
prosperous  Southwest.  Sent  Free  anywhere 
—write  today  for  copy. 

W.  S.  ST.  GEORGE 

Gea’l  Passenger  Ac't, 

780  Wainwriglit  Bldg. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Forest  Grove,  Cornelius,  Beaverton, 
Banks,  Buxton,  Gaston  and  other 
growing  towns  and  villages.  The 
three  first  named  have  organized 
Boards  of  Trade  for  supplying  people 
information.  A county  league  of  towns 
is  being  organized  for  that  purpose. 

Washington  County  is  out  of  debt, 
with  over  $40,000  surplus,  and  is 
splendidly  equipped  for  promoting  the 
welfare  of  its  people  and  incoming 
settlers.  The  state  and  county  tax 
levy  for  this  year  is  but  10  mills. 

Wheeler  County. 

Wheeler  County’s  area  is  placed  at 
1,746  square  miles.  The  county  seat 
is  Fossil.  In  1906  it  had  a popula- 
tion of  3,500.  The  amount  of  govern- 
ment lands  exceeds  500,000  acres.  The 
timber  amounts  to  359,000,000  feet. 
There  are  390  farms  in  the  county,  of 
which  22,056  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  annual  value  of  farm  prod- 
ucts is  $558,053,  and  of  orchard  prod- 
ucts, $7,571.  Livestock  on  the  farms 
is  valued  at  $847,178,  and  the  value 
of  farms  themselves,  $1,140,570.  The 
yearly  amount  of  dairy  products 
shows,  of  milk,  268,875  gallons  and  of 
butter  and  cheese,  43,700  pounds. 
The  wool  product  is  represented  by 
1,006,530  pounds.  Other  farm  prod- 
ucts show:  Potatoes,  18,730  bushels; 

wheat,  15,720  bushels;  oats,  5,090 
bushels;  barley,  17,810  bushels;  corn, 
80  bushels.  Livestock  and  dairying 
are  the  chief  industries.  In  1903  the 
value  of  manufactures  was  $50,017. 


Good  Investments 

PORTLAND 

REAL  ESTATE 


offers  the  bery  best  kind  of  in- 
bestment  and  nolv  is  the  oppor- 
tune time  to  buy  property. 

If  you  want  city  property  or  ranch 
lands  of  any  kind,  write  me — I can  help 
you  make  money. 

E.  BRONG,  Portland,  Oregon 


all  kinds  of  cereals,  including  flax  and 
speltz;  also  all  the  grasses  and  clovers, 
vetches,  corn,  hops,  prunes,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  grapes,  berries  of  every 
sort,  English  walnuts,  filberts,  po- 
tatoes, and  vegetables  of  nearly  every 
kind. 

Improved  farms  can  be  bought  for 
from  $10  to  $100  per  acre,  according 
to  improvements,  distance  from  rail- 
road, etc.  The  cost  of  living  is  mar- 
velously low’,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
both  food  and  fuel  products,  except 
sugar,  salt  and  similar  supplies  are  all 
produced  within  the  county  and  with 
but  little  labor.  The  county’s  popu- 
lation is  17,000,  and  has  no  saloons. 

% 


Yamhill  County. 

Yamhill  County  is  situated  twenty 
to  sixty  miles  southwest  of  Portland 
on  the  w’est  bank  of  the  Willamette 
River,  and  contains  the  fertile  val- 
leys of  the  Yamhill  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries and  the  adjacent  foothills.  The 
county  is  partly  level,  partly  undu- 
lating, with  strips  of  prairie  and  tim- 
ber. The  rich,  black  soil  will  produce 


Iowa  growers  who  had  Wealthy  ap- 
ples this  year  should  be  more  than 
willing  to  contribute  to  a fund  to 
erect  a monument  to  Peter  Gideon, 
who  originated  that  variety.  Wealthy 
apples  from  Iowa  sold  on  the  St.  Jo- 
seph market  for  $7  per  barrel,  and 
retailed  at  65  cents  a peck.  We  know, 
because  w*e  bought  some  of  them. 
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FRUIT 


IRRIGATION 

OWN  AN  IDEAL  HOME  in  the 


Land  of  Mild  Winters 


IDAHO- WASHINGTON-OREGON 

Buy  your  orchard  in  a locality  that  has  earned  a Reputation  for  Its 
Fruits.  Your  wisdom  will  be  rewarded  when  you  sell  your  crop.  It  is 
the  only  way  in  which  you  can  Make  the  Market  Come  to  You. 

The  Lewiston-Clarkston  Valley  is  Famous  for  Its  Fruits 


The  highest  price  in  the  world  is  paid  for  its  incomparable  Grapes,  Cher- 
ries, Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Apples  and  Berries.  All  fruits 
grown  here  yield  enormously  and  attain  a perfection  of  form  and  flavor 
that  distinguishes  them  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

LAND  ON  EASY  PAYMENTS 


Sightly  Irrigated  Tracts  in  Walking  Distance  of  City  Schools  and 
Churches.  Five  Acres  Support  a Family  in  comfort  and  plenty.  Irriga- 
tion system  like  city  water  works,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  Turn  on 
the  Hydrant.  Terms  of  payment  One-Fifth  Down,  balance  on  time. 
Orchards  planted  and  maintained  for  non-residents.  Crops  Will  Pay  for 
the  Land  while  your  orchard  is  growing. 

OTHER  OPPORTUNITIES 


In  business,  manufacturing,  lumbering,  mining  and  professional  callings. 
Information  Free  on  Request  concerning  openings  in  the  most  rapidly 
growing  cities  in  the  West.  A beautiful  40-page  booklet  (100  fine  illus- 
trations) for  three  cents  to  pay  postage,  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

Address  Lewiston-Clarkston  Bureau,  Lewiston,  Idaho 


REPUTATION  IN  FRUITS. 

And  How  You  Can  Make  the  Market 
Come  To  You. 

In  every  state  and  territory  of  our 
union  are  localities  where  may  be 
found  fruit  of  superior  quality,  but  in 
comparatively  few  of  these  are  mar- 
ket conditions  such  that  growers  reap 
the  reward  to  which  their  product  en- 
titles them.  This  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  fruit  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  buyer.  It  is  merely  the  result  of 
circumstances  that  might  have  been 
avoided  by  the  grower,  but  which 
have  not  been  sufficiently  considered. 
The  grower’s  mistake  has  been  too 
often  in  trading  on  the  merit  rather 
than  the  reputation  of  his  product. 
The  material  difference  is  not  in 
quality,  in  any  event,  and  the  only 
real  difference  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
producer  of  a good  product  grown  in 
a locality  that  is  not  known  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  must  seek  a 
buyer,  while  his  competitor,  though 
his  product  may  be  no  better,  if  he  be 
in  a district  of  established  reputation, 
has  the  advantage  of  being  solicited 
for  his  fruit.  If  both  were  to  sell  in 
the  same  market,  the  latter  would  yet 
receive  the  better  price,  because  of 
the  act  that  the  trade  demands  his 
product.  But  it  is  seldom  the  unre- 
nowned,  though  superior  fruit,  finds 
the  market  in  which  fruits  of  reputa- 
tion are  sold.  More  often  it  is  sold  in 
a cheap  local  market,  or  allowed  to 
rot  on  the  ground.  Especially  is  the 
letter  the  case  where  transportation 
facilities  are  poor  and  where  or- 
charding is  merely  supplemental  to 
general  farming. 

Fruit  growing  is  a business  in  itself, 
and,  as  such,  should  be  conducted  in- 
dependently of  other  interests.  That 
such  is  a fact,  is  borne  out  by  the 
eperience  of  districts  where  exclusive 
attention  is  devoted  to  horticulture, 
which  are,  in  fact,  the  only  localities 
that  have  attained  a reputation  for 
their  fruits. 

It  is  a conspicuous  fact  that  these 
results  have  been  realized  principally 
in  the  far  West,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  fact  that  western  fruit  dis- 
tricts are  almost  entirely  irrigated 
tracts.  This  would  appear  to  be  be- 


yond dispute,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  western  districts  that  have 
achieved  fame  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  are  those  that  are  irrigated. 

All  this  renders  the  more  interest- 
ing the  development  of  additional  ter- 
ritory in  the  world-famed  Lewiston- 
Clarkston  district  of  Idaho  and  Wash- 
ington, where  lands  are  now  being 
placed  under  a water  system  not  un- 
like that  of  a city  waterworks.  This 
is  practicable  in  that  locality,  owing 
to  the  remarkably  mild  winters  dur- 
ing which  no  damage  to  pipes  can 
result,  as  freezing  weather  is  seldom 
experienced.  Under  this  system,  all 
that  is  necessary  in  order  to  irrigate 
an  orchard,  is  to  turn  on  the  hydrant. 
This  is  certainly  a marked  departure 
in  the  irrigation  of  orchard  tracts, 
and  one  that  will  be  of  interest  gen- 
erally to  irrigators. 

The  Lewiston-Clarkston  Valley  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  orchard  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  States,  if  not  in 
the  world.  Its  thousands  of  acres  of 
fruit  trees  spread  over  the  level  plain 
in  the  arms  of  the  Snake  and  Clear- 
water rivers  like  a panorama.  In  the 
spring  the  orchards  are  splotches  of 
variegated  colors,  and  the  air  is  per- 
fumed with  the  fragrance  of  myriad 
blooms.  The  cherries,  peaches,  pears, 
prunes,  plums,  apples,  grapes,  and 
berries  attain  a perfection  of  form, 
color  and  flavor  unsurpassed  on  the 
continent,  and  leave  small  wonder  that 
the  fruits  of  this  remarkable  valley 
have  earned  the  reputation  that  brings 
the  markets  clamoring  at  its  doors, 
and  returns  prosperity  yearly  to  its 
comfortable  homes. 

The  experience  of  this  favored  spot 
seems  to  discredit  the  idea  commonly 
accepted,  that  one  must  be  experi. 
enced  to  succeed  in  orcharding.  It 
would  appear  that  there  is  nothing 
requiring  special  qualifications,  be- 
yond a reasonable  attention  to  culti- 
vating ont’s  trees.  If  one  will  give  the 
same  attention  to  an  orchard  that  is 
given  to  a corn  field,  one  need  have 
no  apprehension  as  to  results. 

^ ■Sj'i 

High  Priced  Fruit  Lands. 

The  extraordinary  prices  realized  for 
apples  from  Washington,  Idaho  and 
Oregon,  and  the  oft-repeated  accounts 
of  great  profits  from  other  fruits 


groWn  in  the  irrigated  valleys  of  those 
states  cause  wonderment  and  envy  in 
the  minds  of  eastern  fruit  growers. 
That  lands  which  will  produce  a grade 
of  apples  that  sell  in  New  York  at  $6 
per  box  of  fifty  pounds,  and  European 
grapes  that  take  first  prizes  over  those 
of  California — that  such  lands  com- 
mand high  prices  is  less  remarkable. 
Yet  we  find  irrigated  lands  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  selling  at  prices 
from  $35  to  $350  per  acre.  There- 
fore we  have  asked  Mr.  E.  H.  Libby, 
of  Clarkston,  Wash.,  to  give  us  the 
reasons  why  lands  in  the  Lewiston- 
Clarkston  Valley  bring  such  prices; 
Mr.  Libby  being  recognized  as  the  man 
who  has  set  the  pace  for  high-priced 
irrigated  lands  in  that  section.  In 
reply  Mr.  Libby  has  sent  us  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  reasons  in  brief,  con- 
cise form: 

(1)  The  quality  of  fruit,  especially 
in  apples,  European  grapes,  cherries, 
peaches,  etc.,  which  are  unsurpassed. 
Our  grapes  have  won  first  prizes  at  all 
world’s  fairs,  where  shown,  notably  at 
the  St.  Louis  fair,  where  the  Califor- 
nians frankly  stated  that  our  grapes 
were  superior  to  theirs.  The  “super- 
lative grades”  of  apples — those  that 
sell  at  4 to  6 cents  per  pound — are 
grown  only  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  only  below  an  altitude  of  about 
1,200  feet  above  sea  level;  conditions 
that  pertain  here. 

(2)  Profits  of  $200  to  $500  per 
acre  ordinarily;  sometimes  reaching 
as  high  as  $1,500.  The  investment 
value  of  a good  orchard  here  is  fully 
$2,000  per  acre.  Therefore  $300  to 
$400  per  acre  for  these  lands  is  really 
very  low  in  comparison  to  the  results 
obtained. 

(3)  Small  area  of  irrigable  lands  in 
the  valley,  or  within  150  miles.  Many 
of  these  tracts  will  be  in  demand  for 
town  lots  in  a few  years.  Four  new 
railroads  are  now  building  to  and 
from  the  valley. 

(4)  The  superior  character  of  the 
irrigation  system,  which  is  a closed 
pipe  line  bringing  water  from  the 
mountain  streams,  delivering  the 
water  on  each  tract  under  pressure, 
the  same  as  a city  water  works  sys- 
tem. Its  cost  complete  to  all  the 
lands  will  be  over  a million  dollars. 
The  ordinary  irrigation  system  is  that 


of  an  open  ditch,  costing  about  one- 
tenth  that  of  our  system  for  an  equal 
area.  The  great  cost  here  is  war- 
ranted by  the  superior  and  unusually 
favorable  conditions. 

(5)  A community  of  people  of  su- 
perior intelligence,  of  comparative 
wealth,  of  cultivation  and  education — 
because  of  these  conditions,  life  among 
them  is  pleasant. 

(6)  The  scenery  which  has  caused 
this  valley  to  be  called  by  men  and 
women  who  have  traveled  widely, 
“The  most  beautiful  orchard  valley  in 
the  whole  world.” 

(7)  Extraordinarily  healthful  cli- 
mate. Death  rate  in  Clarkston  in  1906 
only  7 in  1,000. 

(8)  Conveniences  of  town  life  in  the 
country;  electric  lights,  water  under 
pressures,  nearness  to  neighbors, 
churches  and  schools. 

(9  Close  proximity  to  triving  twin 
cities  of  Lewiston-Clarkston,  which 
have  grown  from  900  to  12,000  in  11 
years.  All  of  our  tracts  are  within 
four  miles  of  town. 

(10)  A rich  and  highly  developed 
closely  surrounding  agricultural  coun- 
try. Vast  lumbering  and  mining  in- 
terests in  tributary  territory. 
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Fruit -Growing  Along 
the  Northern  Pacific 


Although  the  industry  of  fruit  rais- 
ing in  the  various  states  traversed  by 
the  Northern  Pacific  may  yet  be  con- 
sidered to  be  in  its  infancy,  or  per- 
haps early  youth,  the  amazing  prog- 
ress which  it  has  made  during  the 
last  few  years  warrants  the  belief  that 
it  will  ultimately  become  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  the  western  country. 

There  are  many  sections  of  the 
country  which  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
were  arid  wastes,  the  home  of  the 
prairie  dog  and  the  sage  brush,  and 
considered  dear  at  75  cents  an  acre, 
but  which,  through  the  potent  influ- 
ence of  water,  have  become  veritable 
garden  spots,  producing  the  finest 
quality  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
which  cannot  today  be  bought  for  less 
than  $7  5 to  $150  an  acre,  and  even 
at  these  prices  yielding  an  income  of 
from  10  to  50  per  cent  on  the  invest- 
ment. 

The  crops  of  fruit,  vegetables  and 


hardy  apples  have  been  successfully 
raised  in  North  Dakota,  that  state  has 
never  been  considered  in  any  sense  a 
fruit  district,  being  principally  de- 
voted to  diversified  farming,  grain  and 
stock  raising,  and  dairying.  There- 
fore, perhaps  the  most  easterly  project 
with  which  this  article  should  deal  is 
the  recently  completed  canal  along 
the  Yellowstone  River,  from  Glendive, 
Mont.,  running  in  a northeasterly  di- 
rection to  Fort  Buford,  N.  D.,  a dis- 
tance of  about  7 5 miles,  and  commonly- 
known  as  the  Fort  Buford  project. 
The  territory  served  by  this  canal  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
alfalfa  and  grain  crops,  as  well  as 
roots,  especially  sugar  beets,  and  the 
recently  completed  beet  sugar  factory 
at  Billings  guarantees  a permanent 
and  profitable  market  for  all  the  beets 
that  can  be  raised.  The  establishment 
of  this  factory  has  given  a wonderful 
impetus  to  the  raising  of  sugar  beets 
all  through  eastern  Montana,  and  this 
is  destined  in  the  near  future  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  profitable  indus- 
tries of  the  state. 

Two  hundred  and  thirteen  miles 
west  of  Glendive  is  located  the  town 
of  Huntley,  Mont.,  which  was  this 


chard  was  producing  all  the  apples  he 
could  use,  besides  supplying  the  neigh- 
bors, he  went  into  the  business  of 
selling  them,  and  in  1906,  from  fifty 
trees  he  gathered  250  boxes  of  choice 
apples,  the  market  price  in  Billings 
being  $1.25  per  box.  There  is  an  un- 
limited market  for  all  the  apples  that 
can  be  raised. 

Bitter  Boot  Valley. 

In  western  Montana,  south  of  Mis- 
soula, lies  the  Bitter  Root  Valley, 
which  has  for  many  years  been  fa- 
mous for  its  apples,  cherries  and  other 
fruit.  The  climate  in  this  district  is 
exceptionally  fine,  'being  protected 
from  cold  winds  by  the  high  moun- 
tains surrounding  the  valley.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile,  and  with  proper  culti- 
vation, produces  abundant  crops  of  all 
kinds  of  temperate  zone  fruits,  as  well 
as  garden  truck.  During  the  summer 
of  1905  there  were  shipped  from  Ham- 
ilton, on  the  Bitter  Root  branch  of 
the  Northern  Pacific,  over  four  hun- 
dred thousand  boxes  of  apples,  and  in 
all  of  these  there  was  not  a second- 
class  box  of  fruit  delivered,  which 
speaks  well  for  the  quality  as  well  as 
the  quantity  of  fruit  produced  here. 


Probably  in  but  few  places  in  Amer- 
ica do  grapes  attain  the  luxuriant 
growth  and  superior  quality  that  they 
do  in  this  favored  section.  They  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  important  ex- 
port crops,  though,  of  course,  the 
other  varieties  of  fruit  referred  to 
heretofore  play  a prominent  part. 

The  Kennewick  District. 

At  Kennewick,  Wash.,  where  the 
Northern  Pacific  crosses  the  Columbia 
River,  there  is  to  be  seen  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  what  ir- 
rigation will  do  for  a country  and  for 
a city,  to  be  found  anywhere.  Less 
than  four  years  ago  Kennewick  was 
hardly  a spot  on  the  map.  Today  it 
is  a thriving  town  of  over  1,000  peo- 
ple, and  at  its  present  rate  of  growth 
it  will  be  only  a few  years  until  it 
is  numbered  among  the  largest  cities 
in  the  state.  Undoubtedly  the  princi- 
pal factor  in  this  phenomenal  devel- 
opment is  the  irrigation  canal  along 
the  Columbia,  which  was  just  opened 
a couple  of  years  ago,  and  which  has 
made  highly  productive,  thousands  of 
acres  of  formerly  arid  land  tributary 
to  Kennewick.  The  climate  here  is 
ideal  for  orchard  and  vine  fruits,  and 


ORCHARD  SCENE  IN  THE  BITTER  ROOT  VALLEY. 


alfalfa  which  have  been  raised  in  re- 
cent years  on  land  once  supposed  to 
be  next  to  worthless,  would  almost 
baffle  belief.  Apple,  pear  and  plum 
trees  so  heavily  laden  with  delicious 
fruit  that,  unless  artificially  propped 
up  they  would  break  of  their  own 
weight,  cherry  trees  and  berry  bushes 
on  which  the  preponderance  of  fruit 
to  stalk  is  so  great  that  in  many  cases 
the  latter  can  scarcely  be  seen,  alfalfa 
fields  yielding  five  to  eight  tons  per 
acre,  are  only  a few  of  the  many  evi- 
dences of  material  prosperity  which 
greet  the  eye  of  the  newcomer,  and 
which,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
other  advantages  of  the  country  in 
the  way  of  climate,  churches,  schools 
and  social  conditions,  are  powerful  in- 
fluences in  determining  his  location. 

Comparisons  are  odious,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  go  into  details  regarding  any 
one  particular  irrigation  proposition 
among  the  many  which  are  flourish- 
ing in  the  Northern  Pacific  country, 
rather  leaving  that  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion to  the  irrigation  companies  them- 
selves. but  dealing  in  a general  way 
with  the  fruit  country  as  a whole.  In 
doing  this,  of  course,  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  different  districts  by 
name,  but  this  should  not  be  construed 
as  recommending  one  locality  to  the 
detriment  of  another.  Every  irriga- 
tion district  along  the  line  has  its  dis- 
tinct advantages,  and  I think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  per 
cent  of  the  settlers  located  in  any  of 
them  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
surroundings  and  wanting  to  move. 

Although  berries,  cherries  and  some 


summer  the  scene  of  great  activity  in 
connection  with  the  opening  of  the 
irrigable  lands  in  the  Crow  Indian 
reservation.  The  Huntley  main  canal, 
leaving  the  Yellowstone  River  at  a 
point  about  twelve  miles  west  of  the 
town  of  Huntley,  and  running  in  a 
northeasterly  direction,  together  with 
what  is  known  as  the  “high  line 
canal,”  covers  35.000  acres  of  irrigable 
land.  This  canal  was  built  by  the 
United  States  government,  and  its 
construction  is  of  the  most  substantial 
and  permanent  character,  steel  and 
concrete  being  extensively  employed. 

The  land  under  this  canal  is  of  the 
same  character  and  composition  as 
that  around  Billings,  where  for  a 
number  of  years  bumper  crops  of 
vine  fruit,  roots  and  alfalfa  have  been 
raised.  Near  Billings,  naturallv,  sugar 
beets  form  an  important  crop,  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  the  sugar  factory. 
One  man  planted  120  acres  in  1906. 
on  which  he  raised  over  2,000  tons  of 
beets,  which  he  considered  a fine  aver- 
age, as  the  ground  was  plowed  late  in 
the  spring.  These  beets  were  sold  at 
the  factory  for  $5  per  ton.  or  $85  per 
acre.  As  the  total  labor  expense  was 
only  $42.50  per  acre,  it  left  him  a net 
profit  of  $42.50  per  acre  on  the  en- 
tire crop,  and  he  still  had  the  beet 
tops,  which  were  fed  to  2,500  lambs, 
with  the  very  best  of  results.  An- 
other man  near  Billings  planted 
twenty  apple  trees  in  1896,  more  as 
an  experiment  than  with  any  idea 
that  they  would  be  profitable,  and 
supplemented  this  about  five  years 
later  with  twenty-five  more  trees. 
When,  in  1905,  he  found  that  his  or- 


A beet  sugar  factory  is  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Hamilton,  and  this  will  be  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  growing  of 
this  profitable  crop,  and  will  bring 
many  more  acres  of  land  under  culti- 
vation. 

Passing  through  the  northern  part 
of  Idaho — the  “Pan  Handle”  country 
— the  first  large  city  we  strike  in 
Washington  is  Spokane,  a city  of  over 
90.000  inhabitants,  which,  together 
with  the  mining  camps  to  the  north, 
furnishes  a splendid  home  market  for 
the  fruit  raised  in  the  irrigated  dis- 
tricts to  the  east  of  the  city.  Com- 
mencing about  five  or  six  miles  east 
of  the  citv.  and  extending  eastward 
for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  is  a 
wonderfully  fertile  valley  comprising 
the  “Greenacres.”  “East  Greenacres,” 
“Otis  Orchards,”  and  “Opportunity” 
districts,  in  which  many  different  va- 
rieties of  fruit,  including  apples, 
peaches,  plums,  apricots,  grapes,  etc., 
are  raised  with  great  success.  Water- 
melons, cantaloupes,  etc.,  also  produce 
prolific  crops,  and  there  is  a splendid 
market  for  all  that  the  farmer  can 
raise.  The  water  supply  for  these  va- 
rious projects  is  both  abundant  and 
permanent,  coming  from  the  melting 
snows  of  the  mountains,  through  large 
lakes,  which  act  as  storage  reservoirs, 
so  that  there  never  has  been,  and 
never  can  be.  any  difficulty  occasioned 
by  the  failure  of  the  water  supply. 

Near  Lewiston.  Idaho,  on  the  Pa- 
louse  and  Lewiston  branch,  is  a fine 
farming  and  fruit  raising  district, 
called  “Vineland”  on  account  of  the 
quantity  and  excellence  of  the  vine 
fruits  and  peaches  which  it  produces. 


on  account  of  the  low  altitude — Ken- 
newick being  only  360  feet  above  the 
sea  level — the  fruit  matures  from  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  in 
many  other  districts,  which  enables 
the  growers  to  realize  the  very  highest 
prices  for  their  product. 

West  of  Kennewick  about  thirty- 
five  miles  is  the  town  of  Prosser,  and 
from  this  point,  extending  in  a west- 
erly and  northwesterly  direction  for  a 
distance  of  approximately  fifty  miles, 
to  North  Yakima,  lies  the  famous 
Yakima  Valley,  which  is  irrigated  by 
the  Sunnyside  canal,  over  sixty  miles 
in  length,  as  well  as  by  a number  of 
other  smaller  ditches. 

The  Yakima  Valley  is  one  of  the 
oldest  irrigated  districts  in  the  state, 
and  naturally,  therefore,  here  may  be 
seen  the  greatest  development  of  the 
art  of  irrigation.  From  Prosser  on 
the  east  to  North  Yakima  on  the 
northwest,  the  valley  is  practically  one 
immense  village,  the  farms  averaging 
in  size  from  ten  to  twenty  acres,  and 
all  in  a high  state  of  cultivation.  Ap- 
ples, peaches,  plums,  apricots,  grapes, 
melons, etc.,  all  grow  rapidly  and  pro- 
duce crops  which  have  to  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated.  Alfalfa  is  also  one  of 
the  staple  crops,  and  each  fall  thou- 
sands of  sheep  which  have  been 
grazing  in  the  foothills  of  the  moun- 
tains during  the  summer,  are  taken 
into  the  valley  to  be  wintered  on  this 
nutritious  forage  crop.  Yakima  Val- 
ley apples  are  famous  all  over  the 
world,  being  shipped  extensively  to  the 
eastern  markets,  and  even  to  Europe, 
where  they  command  a fancy  price. 
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Premiums  Free  for  Fruit-Grower  Subscribers 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  selected  some  special  aiticles  and  horticultural  books  which  are  needed  by 
fruit  farmers,  and  they  are  offered  herewith,  either  fiee  as  premiums  for  new  subscribers  or  they 
will  be  sent  postpaid  at  the  piices  quoted.  Every  book  and  article  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 

'Read  the  list  and  select  Ivhat  you  Ivant 


Yon  Need  These  Tools 


Books  You  Ought  to  Have 


A Combination  Fence  Tool  and  a Good  Pruning  Shears 


Eyery  good  farmer  puts  in  part  of  his  time  during  fall  and 
winter  months  fixing  up  his  fences  and  trellises,  pruning  trees 
and  vines,  and  the  two  tools  illustrated  in  this  advertisement  are 
just  the  things  to  use  in  this  work. 

The  first  is  a combination  fence  tool:  It  is  a staple-puller, 

wire-cutter,  splicer  and  hammer  combined,  and  The  Fruit-Grower 
recommends  it  as  the  best  tool  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen 
We  guarantee  the  tool  in  every  respect. 

It  is  made  of  the  very  best  material  obtainable;  the  wire- 
cutting edges  are  of  the  best  tool  steel ; the  hammer-head  and  the 
“biters”  of  the  staple-puller  are  also  of  hardened  steel,  and  will 
stand  the  work  required.  This  tool  is  very  neat  and  compact, 
and  is  well  finished  ; it  weighs  only  22  ounces  and  can  be  carried 
in  one’s  hip  pocket  without  inconvenience.  And  yet  this  tool  is 
better  than  many  which  weigh  twice  as  much  and  cost  double 
the  price. 

Here  is  what  one  of  The  Fruit-Grower's  subscribers  says  of 
the  tool,  after  having  used  it : 

“I  deem  it  an  injustice  not  to  have  acknowledged  receipt  of 
the  splendid  and  useful  premium  which  you  sent  me.  The  fence 
tool  arrived  O.  K.,  and  was  used  on  wire  fence  right  away.  And, 
oh,  what  a splendid  tool  it  is.  So  handy — once  in  your  hip 
pocket,  it  is  there  when  wanted.  I would  not  take  anything  for 
this  tool  if  it  could  not  be  replaced.  Where  can  other  tools  be 
secured,  as  some  of  the  neighbors  want  it?” — W.  C.  LOWRY, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Osnaburg,  Ohio. 

Secure  this  Fence  Tool  Absolutely  Free 

To  get  one  of  these  guaranteed  tools  free,  send  four  new  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Fruit-Grower  and  $2  to  pay  for  them,  and  the 
fence  tool  is  yours.  This  offer,  you  will  note,  allows  you  to  send 
the  subscriptions  at  our  special  price  of  two  for  $1 — you  simply 
send  four  for  $2,  and  the  fence  tool  is  free.  Or  it  will  be  sent  post- 
paid for  one  dollar  cash. 

Pruning 
Shears  Free 

Here  is  another  tool  The  Fruit-Grower  confidently  recom- 
mends to  its  readers.  We  have  sent  hundreds  of  them  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  they  have  given  perfect  satisfaction. 

This  tool  is  also  light  and  compact,  but  very  effective.  It 
comes  in  two  sizes,  and  we  recommend  the  smaller  size,  or  No.  1. 
This  size  weighs  7-|  ounces  and  will  cut  a half-inch  stick  of  dry 
oak.  The  cut  is  made  smooth  and  clean,  and  the  pruner  is  re- 
markably strong  for  its  weight — in  fact,  we  send  this  pruner  to 
many  commercial  grape-growers,  who  use  it  exclusively,  owing 
to  the  lightness  of  the  tool  and  the  effectiveness  of  its  work. 

Pruner  No.  1 will  be  sent  free  for  three  trial  subscriptions 
and  $1.50  to  pay  for  same,  or  we  will  send  it  postpaid  for  75 
cents  cash. 

Pruner  No.  2 will  cut  a f-inch  stick  of  oak,  and  we  will  send 
it  postpaid  for  three  new  subscriptions  and  $1.50  to  pay  for  them, 
and  25c  additional ; or  it  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  $1  cash. 

The  Fruit-Grower  could  not  afford  to  recommend  these 
premiums  unless  we  knew  them  to  be  first  class  in  every  respect. 
We  know  they  will  please  you,  because  they  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds of  others  among  our  subscribers. 

You  can  secure  both  the  fence  tool  and  the  pruning  shears 
by  getting  your  neighbors  to  subscribe  for  The  Fruit-Grower. 
Get  them  to  subscribe  now,  while  we  are  making  our  special 
offer  of  two  new  subscriptions  for  $1. 

Seven  subscriptions,  with  $3.50  to  pay  for  them,  will  secure 
both  the  fence  tool  and  pruning  shears.  With  them  you  can  do 
more  and  better  work  than  you  could  do  with  any  other  tools  we 
have  seen.  You  need  these  tools  now  and  should  order  at  once. 


As  the  long  evenings  of  winter  approach  farmers  and  their 
families  have  more  time  to  read,  and  The  Fruit-Grower  there- 
fore, recommends  the  following  list  of  books,  which  will  be 
found  very  helpful  and  interesting, 

The  books  will  be  sent  postpaid  at  prices  quoted,  or  if  you 
desire  to  secure  them  free  as  premiums,  they  will  be  sent  on  the 
following  basis : 

Any  50-cent  book  will  be  sent  free,  as  a premium,  for  two 
new  subscriptions. 

Any  75-cent  book  will  be  sent  free,  as  a premium,  for  three 
new  subscriptions. 

Any  $1.00  book  will  be  sent  free,  as  a premium,  for  four  new 
subscriptions. 

Any  $1.25  book  will  be  sent  free,  as  a premium  for  five  new 
subscriptions. 

Any  $1.50  book  will  be  sent  free  as  a premium  for  six 
new  subscriptions. 

In  sending  subscriptions  to  secure  the  premiums  our  readers  can 
take  advantage  of  our  special  offer  to  accept  two  new  subscriptions  for 
$1.00.  With  each  $1.00  of  your  remittance  you  will  be  entitled  to  a 
credit  of  50  cents  on  any  book  ordered  from  this  list,  and  each  sub- 
scriber sent  in  will  be  entitled  to  choice  of  our  Brother  Jonathan  books. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures — 

by  Geo.  Bommer.  25  cents. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  Allied  Vegeta- 
bles— By  G-  L.  Allen.  50  cents. 

Faim  Poultry  — By  Geo.  C.  Watson. 
Treating  of  the  domestic  fowls  for  the 
farmer  and  amateur.  A thoroughly 
practical  poultry  book.  $1.25. 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing — By 
Francis  Brill.  $1.00. 

Fertilizers — By  E.  B.  Voorhees,  Source, 
character  and  composition  of  natural, 
home-mixed  and  manufactured  fertil- 
izers, and  suggestions  as  to  their  use 
for  different  crops  and  conditions.  $1. 
Gaidening  for  Old  and  Young: — By  Joseph 
Harris.  $1.00. 

How  the  Farm  Pays — By  Wm.  Crozier 
and  Peter  Henderson.  $2.00. 

How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay — By  T. 
Greiner.  $2.00. 

Inseots  and  Insecticides — By  Prof.  C.  M. 
Weed.  $1.50. 

Money  in  the  Garden — By  P.  T.  Quinn. 

$1.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them  — By 

Wm.  Falconer.  $1.00. 

Onions:  How  to  Raise  Them  Profitably 

— By  seventeen  practical  growers.  20c. 
Success  in  Market  Gardening — By  W.  W. 
Ransom.  $1.00. 

The  New  Rhubarb  Culture — By  J.  E. 
Morse  and  G.  B.  Fiske.  50c. 

FLOWERS. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants — By 

C.  L.  Allen.  $1.50. 

Greenhouse  Construction — -By  Prof.  L.  R. 
Taft.  $1.50. 

Greenhouse  Management — By  Prof.  L.  R. 
Taft.  $1.50. 

Hedges,  Windbreaks,  Shelters  and  Live 
Fences — By  E.  P.  Powell.  50  cents. 
Landscape  Gardening — F.  A.  Waugh.  50 
cents. 

Ornamental  Plants  and  How  to  Succeed 
With  Them — By  Lizzie  F.  Hillhouse.  1 
$1.00. 

Parsons  on  the  Rose — By  Samuel  B.  Par- 
sons. $1.00. 

Practical  Floriculture — By  Peter  Hender- 
son. $1.50. 

The  Rose:  Its  Cultivation,  Varieties,  Etc. 

— By  II.  P.  Ellwanger.  $1.25. 

The  Window  Flower  Garden — By  J.  J. 
Heinrich.  50  cents. 

HORTICULTURE. 

American  Fruit  Culturist — By  John  J 
Thomas.  Containing  practical  direc- 
tions for  the  propagation  and  culture 
of  all  the  fruits  adapted  to  the  United 
States.  $2.80. 

Ameiican  Horticultural  Manual— In  two 
parts.  By  Profs.  J.  L.  Budd  and  N. 

E.  Hansen.  Price,  $1.50  per  volume; 
$3.00  for  both  books. 

Bush  Fruits — By  Fred  W.  Card,  professor 
of  horticulture  in  Rhode  Island  Agri- 
cultural College.  $1.50. 

Bushburg  Catalog — By  Bush  & Sons.  One 
of  the  best  books  on  the  Grape.  Cloth, 
$1.00;  paper.  50c. 

Fruit  Harvesting,  Storing,  Marketing — 

By  F.  A.  Waugh;  25=0  pages.  $1.00. 
Garden  Making — Suggestions  for  the  Util- 
izing of  Home  Grounds.  By  L.  H. 
Bailey,  aided  by  L.  R.  Taft.  F.  A. 
Waugh  and  Ernest  Walker;  417  pages, 
256  illustrations.  $1.00. 

The  Spraying  of  Plants — By  E G.  Lode- 
man.  late  instructor  in  horticulture  in 
the  Cornell  University.  $1.25. 

The  Principles  of  Fruit-Growing — By  L. 
H.  Bailey  professor  of  horticulture  in 
the  Cornell  LTniversitv.  $1.25. 

The  Principles  of  Vegetable  Gardening — 
By  L.  II.  Bailey,  Cornell  University. 
$1.25. 

The  Horticulturists’  Rule  Book — Com- 
pendium of  Useful  Information  for 
Fruit-Growers.  Truck  Gardeners,  Flor- 
ists and  Others.  By  L.  H.  Bailey,  pro- 
fessor of  horticulture  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 75c. 


| The  Nursery  Rook — A Complete  Guide  to 
the  Multiplication  of  Plants.  By  L. 
H.  Bailey,  professor  of  horticulture  in 
the  Cornell  University.  $1.00. 

The  Nut  Culturist — By  Andrew  S.  Fuller. 

A treatise  on  the  propagation,  planting 
and  cultivation  of  nut-bearing  trees 
and  shrubs  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
the  United  States.  $1.50. 

The  Forcing  Book — A Manual  of  the  Cul- 
tivation of  Vegetables  in  Glass  Houses. 
By  L.  H.  Bailey,  professor  of  horti- 
culture in  the  Cornell  University.  $1.00. 
The  Pruning  Book — A Monograph  of  the 
Pruning  and  Training  of  Plants  as  Ap- 
plied to  American  Conditions.  By  L. 
H.  Bailey,  professor  of  horticulture  in 
Cornell  University.  $1.50. 

The  Practical  Garden  Book — Containing 
the  simplest  directions  for  the  growing 
of  the  commonest  things  about  the 
house  and  garden.  By  C.  E.  Hunn, 
gardener  to  the  horticultural  depart- 
ment of  Cornell  University,  and  L.  H. 
Bailey,  250  pages;  many  marginal  cuts. 
$1.00. 

The  Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits — By 

L.  H.  Bailey,  professor  of  horticulture 
in  the  Cornell  University.  472  pages; 
125  illustrations.  $2.00. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture 
— By  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, assisted  by  Wilhelm  Miller  and 
many  expert  cultivators  and  botanists. 
Four  volumes;  over  2,000  original  en- 
gravings. Price,  per  volume,  cloth,  $5. 
Grape  Culturist — By  G.  A.  Fhller.  This 
is  one  of  the  very  best  works  on  the 
culture  of  the  hardy  grapes.  $1.50. 
Lessons  With  Plants  — Suggestions  for 
Seeing  and  Interpreting  Some  of  the 
Common  Forms  of  Vegetation.  By  L. 
H.  Bailey,  professor  of  horticulture  in 
the  Cornell  University;  491  pages;  446 
illustrations;  half  leather;  12  mo.  $1.10 
net. 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit — By  P.  T.  Quinn. 
Illustrated.  $1.00. 

Peach  Culture — By  Hon.  J.  Alexander 
Fulton.  The  best  work  on  peach  grow- 
ing. $1.00. 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture — By  F.  A. 

Waugh.  $1.50. 

Quince  Culture^— By  W.  W.  Meech.  $1.00. 
Small  Fruit  Culturist — By  Andrew  S. 
Fuller.  The  book  covers  the  whole 

ground  of  propagating  small  fruits, 

their  culture,  varieties,  packing  for 
market,  etc.  $1.00. 

Spraying  Crops:  Why,  When  and  How 

— By  Prof.  C.  M.  Weed,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Agricultural  College.  150  pages; 
cloth  binding.  Price  50  cents. 
Strawberry  Culturist  — By  Andrew  S. 
Fuller.  Containing  all  information  nec- 
essary to  enable  everybody  to  ra.:se 
their  own  strawberries.  Fully  illus- 
trated. 25  cents. 

Successful  Fruit  Culture — By  Samuel  T. 
Maynard.  A practical  guide  to  the 
cultivation  and  propagation  of  fruits. 
Illustrated;  265  pages.  $1.00. 
Systematic  Pomology — By  Prof.  F.  A. 
Waugh,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College.  A work  treating  of  the  de- 
scription, nomenclature  and  classifica- 
tion of  fruits.  About  300  pages,  bound 
in  cloth.  $1.00.  • 

The  Cider  Makers’  Handbook — By  J.  M. 
Trowbridge.  A complete  guide  for  the 
making  and  keeping  of  pure  cider.  $1 
The  Practical  Fruit  Grower — By  S.  T 
Maynard.  Just  what  the  beginner 
needs  and  the  successful  fruit  mar 
practices.  50  cents. 

The  Fruit  Garden — By  P.  Barry.  J 
standard  work  on  fruit  and  fruit  tree* 
$1.00. 

The  Principles  of  Agriculture — A text- 
book for  schools  and  rural  societies. 
Edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  with  contribu- 
tions from  his  colleagues  in  the  Cornell 
University.  $1.25. 


Order  any  book  you  want  from  this  list,  and  if  it  should  prove  not 
to  be  what  you  want,  send  it  back  and  we  will  return  your  money,  less 
the  postage  charge  in  sending  it  to  you. 

Send  your  orders  at  once,  and  enjoy  reading  them  this  winter. 
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Fruit  Tracts  for  Homes 
Close  to  Thriving  City 

Make  money  with  ease  and  com- 
fort in  the  suburbs  of  delightful 

Lewiston = Clarkston 

— IDAHO  WASHINGTON  — 

Mild  Winters.  Long  Summers,  Clear  Mountain  Sunshine. 
LOW  ALTITUDE — Head  of  river  navigation  in  Columbia- 
Snake  valley;  25,000  square  miles  of  rich  tributary  territory. 
For  over  a generation  its  fancy  fruits  have  been  bringing  high- 
est prices  and  paying  $200  to  $1000  net  per  acre.  Pure  moun- 
tain water  PIPED  UNDER  PRESSURE  to  every  tract  by 
$2,000,000  irrigation  works,  one  of  finest  in  the  world.  No 
blizzards;  no  severe  storms;  no  malaria;  no  asthma;  no  con- 
sumption. Finest  educational  facilities.  All  of  our  claims 
guaranteed.  Investigate  this  long-established  fruit  colony  be- 
fore buying. 

Just  write  for  Pamphlet  No.  112  or  send  15c  for 
panoramic  photogravure,  8x36  in.  postpaid  in  tube. 

DEVELOPMENT  LEAGUE 

Lewiston,  Idaho,  or  Clarkston,  Wash. 


Hogue  River  Valley,  Ore.,  the  Cream 

of  Creation. 

In  a dozen  distinct  lines  of  fruit 
growing  the  Rogue  River  Valley  of- 
fers a’l  that  any  other  section  in  the 
Northwest  offers  in  a single  line.  In 
apples  it  is  the  leading  district  in  the 
production  of  the  famous  Yellow  New- 
town Pippin,  the  bulk  of  the  strictly 
fancy  Ncwtowns  which  go  into  the 
London  markets  each  year,  coming 
from  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  and 
yielding  five  shillings  per  box  in  ex- 
cess of  the  prices  obtained  from  other 
districts.  All  other  northwestern  sec- 
tions combined  produce  less  New- 
towns  than  are  grown  in  the  Rogue 
River  Valley.  The  Spitzenberg  apple 
attains  a degree  of  perfection  here, 
which  guarantees  the  highest  prices  in 
eastern  markets.  All  other  commer- 
cial apples  do  equally  well. 

In  peaches  and  apricots  this  valley 
excels  even  the  best  Colorado  sections. 
There  is  a beauty  of  coloring,  a deli- 
cacy of  flavor  in  peaches  and  apri- 
cots produced  here  which  appeal  to 
the  most  cultured  taste.  In  cherries, 
particularly  the  great  Royal  Annes,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again,  that  the  cherries  produced  here 
will  ‘‘stand  up”  longer  than  those 
from  other  districts,  insuring  their 
shipment  in  safety  to  the  most  distant 
American  markets.  Single  trees,  the 
present  and  former  years,  have  pro- 
duced no  less  than  $50  from  a single 
crop,  with  only  local  prices  obtained 
fur  the  product.  The  Bing  and  Lam- 
bert cherries  are  equally  productive 
and  firm  in  flesh  as  well  as  high  color, 
and  cherry  growing  is  sure  to  be  a 
leading  industry  here. 

In  the  production  of  pears,  no  other 
section  of  the  world  can  at  all  com- 
pare with  the  Rogue  River  Valley, 
either  in  quality  or  productiveness, 
and  the  present  season  the  Bartletts 
from  this  valley  have  obtained  the 
highest  price  in  all  the  eastern  cities 
of  any  produced  on  this  continent, 
ranging  from  $4  to  upward  of  $5  per 
box,  and  netting  the  grower  fully  $3 
per  box  for  all  shipped  from  the  val- 
ley. For  three  years  past  the  Comice 
pears  shipped  from  this  valley  have 
topped  the  markets  of  the  East,  each 
year  breaking  former  records,  and  the 
Boses,  Howells,  d’Anjous  and  Winter 
Nelis  pears  have  kept  the  pace.  Un- 
til some  other  section  is  discovered 
and  developed,  the  Rogue  River  Val- 
ley has  the  world  at  its  mercy  on  the 
pear  question,  and  prices  will  not  be 
apt  to  decline.  Wonderful  as  it  may 
seem,  pear  orchards  of  a number  of 
acres  in  extent  have  the  present 
year  yielded  no  less  than  $2,000  per 
acre  in  this  favored  valley. 

In  table  grapes,  melons  and  nuts  we 
produce  the  very  best.  But  why 
enumerate  further?  Our  magnificent 
climate,  the  .golden  mean  of  the  Pa- 
cific slope  would  attract  homeseekers, 
even  if  the  section  were  not  the  best 
fruit  section  on  earth. 
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The  Hosier  Fruit  District. 

Apple  trees  in  the  Mosier  district 
begin  bearing  at  four  and  five  years 
of  age  and  a ten-year-old  tree  often 
yields  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  of 
marketable  fruit.  The  industry  is  car- 
ried on  most  successfully,  the  orchards 
guarded  zealously,  while  the  growers 
stand  almost  as  a unit  on  the  ques- 
tion of  spraying,  declaring  that  it  is 
the  only  means  of  protection  if  first- 
class  apples  are  to  be  grown. 

W.  A.  Slingerland,  of  the  Hood 
River  apple  district,  declares  that  the 
amount  of  profit  per  acre  for  apple 
orchards  in  that  section  is  limited  only 
by  the  amount  of  labor  put  on,  care 
taken  of  the  trees  and  attention  given 
the  details  of  the  industry.  He  says 
that  land  in  bearing  orchard  is  worth 
from  $500  to  $1000  per  acre,  and  that 
apple  orchards  often  net  from  $400 
to  $700  per  acre. 

From  a single  yellow  Newtown 
tree  at  Mosier,  A.  P.  Bateham  in  one 
year  sold  $31.50  worth  of  fruit.  When 
it  is  known  that  it  only  costs  the 
grower  fifty  cents  per  bushel  to  culti- 
vate, spray,  gather,  pack  and  deliver 
apples  for  shipment,  something  of  the 
profits  of  the  industry  may  be  had, 
saying  nothing  about  the  great  re- 
turns from  subsidiary  crops  until  the 
orchard  is  in  bearing,  it  being  a well- 
known  fact  that  these  crops  often  pay 
all  running  expenses  or  more. 

J.  P.  Carroll,  who  has  been  living  at 
Mosier  since  1894,  says:  “All  kinds 

of  fruit  do  well  and  quality  cannot  be 
beaten.  From  my  experience  I believe 
that  Mosier  is  the  best  fruit  section 
in  Oregon  for  all  kinds  of  fruit,  as  we 
do  not  have  to  irrigate,  which  saves 
a great  expense.  If  one  desires  to 
go  into  the  fruit  business  I do  not 


think  he  could  do  better  than  to  invest 
at  Mosier.” 

High  Prices  for  Hood  River  Apples. 

What  is  doubtless  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  apples  in  the  United  States  was 
that  received  by  Oscar  Vanderbilt  of 
Hood  River,  Ore.,  for  forty  bushel 
boxes  of  Winter  Banana  apples.  He 
sold  them  to  a Portland  dealer  for 
$8  per  box,  who  in  turn  sold  them  to 
a New  York  buyer  for  $12  per  box. 
The  boxes  will  be  packed  56  to  64  to 
the  box,  so  that  the  New  Yorkers  will 
pay  20  cents  a piece  for  the  apples, 
wholesale.  This  price  nets  the  grower 
practically  13  cents  per  apple.  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  had  sixty  boxes  of  Deli- 
cious apples  and  sold  them  to  a Port- 
land buyer  for  $6  per  box.  The  100 
boxes  of  apples  of  these  two  varieties 
brought  the  grower  $680,  an  average 
of  $6.80  per  box — and  if  that  isn't  a 
record-breaker,  it  ought  to  be. 

The  editor  of  The  Fruit-Grower  vis- 
ited Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  orchard  two 
years  ago,  and  at  that  time  he  took 
the  writer  around  to  see  his  Winter 
Banana  apples  as  they  hung  on  the 
trees.  And  they  were  certainly  beau- 
tiful t-9  look  upon,  even  early  in  the 
season.  The  Vanderbilt  orchard,  by 
the  way,  is  one  of  the  oldest  orchards 
in  the  Hood  River  Valley,  having  been 
planted  by  E.  L.  Smith,  one  of  the 
pioneers,  a man  who  has  always  sang 
the  praise  of  the  Hood  River  Valley 
as  a fruit  section  and  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  as  a fruit  paper.  The  newer 
varieties,  such  as  Winter  Banana  and 
Delicious,  were  planted  by  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt after  he  took  charge 

The  crop  of  apples  of  the  Hood 
River  Apple  Growers’  Union  has  again 
sold  at  record-breaking  figures,  so  far 
as  that  organization  is  concerned. 
Fancy  Spitzenberg  apples  will  bring 
$3.27%  per  box  this  season,  and  New- 
town Pippins  will  bring  $2.75.  The 
crop  was  sold  to  Davidson  Fruit  Com- 
pany, Hood  River,  which  will  market 
the  crop  in  the  East  through  eastern 
dealers.  The  crop  of  three  varieties — • 
Hyde  King,  Ortley  and  Red  Cheek — 
was  sold  to  a firm  at  Vladivostock. 
Russia,  and  will  be  exported. 

Fruit  lands  about  Hood  River  are 
rapidly  advancing  in  price.  Chris 
Dethmann,  a member  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  out  there,  has  just 
sold  twenty  acres  of  his  hundred-acre 
ranch  for  $1,000  per  acre — and  the 
eighty  acres  he  has  left  are  even  more 
valuable  than  the  tract  he  sold. 
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Peaches  Near  North  Yakima,  Wash. 

E.  C.  Dickerson,  North  Yakima, 
Wash.,  sends  us  a report  of  his  five- 
year-old  peach  orchard,  which  has 
been  a money-maker  this  season.  The 
trees  are  headed  low  and  pruned  se- 
verely, but  some  of  them  are  eighteen 
feet  across  the  top,  and  this  season 
bore  six  bushels  of  peaches,  which  sold 
for  $3  per  bushel.  Mr.  Dickerson 
sends  the  following  notes  regarding 
his  neighborhood,  which  is  called  the 
Fruitvale  district. 

“The  Fruitvale  district  is  one  of  the 
many  little  valleys  which  go  to  make 
up  the  famous  Yakima  Valley.  As  the 
other  little  valleys  are  better  adapted 
to  some  particular  line  of  fruit-grow- 
ing, so  the  Fruitvale  district  has  its 
specialty.  Though  it  is  well  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  all  kinds  of  fruits, 
it  is  especially  suited  to  the  growing 
of  peaches.  Extra  high  color,  good 
size,  early  bearing,  heavy  crops,  and 
no  off  years,  and  no  rot  of  the  fruit 
and  no  yellows  attacking  the  trees — 
these  are  some  of  the  advantages  out- 
growers  have  over  our  brother  peach- 
growers  in  the  East.  Fruitvale  peach 
orchards  make  their  owners  from 
$1,000  to  $2,000  for  each  acre  every 
year.  Some  of  our  friends  in  the  East 
may  think  the  price  of  land  here  is 
high,  but  there  is  a reason  for  it — 
these  orchards  pay  for  themselves 
every  year.  If  you  are  in  doubt  about 
any  of  these  statements,  come  out  and 
see  for  yourselves.” 

Trellis  for  Raspberries  in  the  Garden. 

There  is  a growing  interest  in  the 
subject  of  providing  a trellis  for  rasp- 
berry plants  which  are  grown  in  the 
garden.  Several  years  ago  Major 
Holsinger  told  of  his  Cumberland 
raspberry  plants  which  were  in  a 
grape  row,  and  which  seemed  to  be 
benefited  by  having  the  trellis  to  help 
support  them.  Particularly  in  a gar- 
den. where  only  a few  plants  are  kept 
for  home  use.  does  the  trellis  seem 
practicable.  A writer  in  the  Ohio 
Farmer  gives  the  following  as  his 
plan  for  providing  trellis  for  the 
plants: 

“I  plant  in  check  rows  six  or  seven 


feet  apart,  so  we  can  go  through  them 
with  the  horse  cultivator  both  ways. 
Allow  three  or  four  canes  to  grow  in 
the  check-rows  and  prune  as  I have 
described.  This  distance  apart  does 
not  give  any  too  much  room  for  the 
canes  to  make  a large  growth.  To 
support  the  canes,  drive  three  posts 
around  them  in  the  form  of  a tri- 


angle, two  or  three  feet  apart,  and 
nail  pieces  of  boards  on  them,  up  to 
about  six  feet.  This  makes  a little 
trellis  of  each  hill  of  plants,  but  al- 
lows room  to  go  through  them  with 
the  cultivator.  When  we  have  culti- 
vated the  canes  until  July,  then  put 
down  a thick  carpet  all  around  them 
of  straw  or  like  material. 
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Trustworthy  Crop  Reports. 

I notice  that  the  editor  asks  for 
suggestions  regarding  the  best  meth- 
od of  obtaining  reliable  crop  reports 
for  fruits. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  each 
year  there  are  those  who  send  in  re- 
ports regarding  crops  which  are 
wholly  misleading.  Every  one  who 
is  interested!  must  have  noticed  this. 
There  are  some  who  seem  disposed 
to  exaggerate  their  reports,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is,  of  course,  to  bring 
down  prices — in  fact,  in  some  sea- 
sons, to  send  them  “clean  down” 
through  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 
The  reports  of  others  are  in  the  di- 
rection of  extremely  light  crops,  the 
purpose — at  least,  the  effect  of  which 
is  obvious. 

In  either  case  there  is  always 
some  who  are  obliged  to  suffer. 
Neither  the  producer  nor  the  buyer 
should  want  this,  but  the  case  is  one 
not  of  theory  but  a condition.  The 
best  interests  of  the  greatest  number 
are  likely  to  be  subserved  when  there 
are  no  lies  on  either  side,  but  sim- 
ply the  “square  deal.”  How  to  get 
that  is  the  question. 

Even  official  reports  have  been  in 
the  past  almost  twice  too  high,  and 
it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  most 
usual  mistake  has  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  exaggeration.  The  grower 
himself,  in  his  feeling  of  pride  and1 
patriotism  over  a good  prospective 
crop,  has  often  shown  a disposition 
to  overestimate  the  yield  for  his  own 
orchard,  or  locality.  If  this  be  true, 
how  much  easier  is  it  for  the  keen 
buyer  or  his  agents  to  wear  similar 
spectacles.  In  1905  the  yield  was 
about  24,000,000  barrels.  Last  year 
it  was  some  38,000,000  for  the  en- 
tire country.  Yet  in  both  years  the 
earlier  reports  widely  circulated  were 
for  vastly  larger  yields.  The  present 
year,  that  there  is  a light  crop  gen- 
erally is  patent  to  every  intelligent 
grower,  yet  the  tendency  of  certain 
reports  has  been  to  make  the  crop 
much  larger  than  it  actually  is.  The 
American  Apple  Growers’  Congress, 
in  its  report,  which  every  intelligent 
grower  will  certainly  agree,  repre- 
sents pretty  accurately  the  actual 
condition,  gives  the  following  figures: 
ures: 

For  Arkansas,  60  per  cent  of  a full 
yield;  Michigan,  25  per  cent;  Illi- 
nois, 15  per  cent;  Indiana  and  Mis- 
souri, 10  per  cent;  Delaware,  45  per 
cent;  New  York,  25  per  cent. 

The  latter  report  is  only  about  half 
of  what  some  reports  have  had  it, 
and  the  difference  is  mighty  impor- 
tant to  producers.  It  is  so  easy  to 
use  conditions  in  one  part  of  the 
country  against  producers  in  another 
part.  To  come  to  my  suggestion  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  writer  be- 
lieves that  except  where  weekly  re- 
ports can  be  made  the  early  spring 
and  summer  reports  should  be  avoid- 
ed. Any  report  prior  to  mid-summer 
is  very  unreliable  and  apt  to  work 
mischief. 

The  publication  of  individual  re- 
ports is  to  be  deprecated.  An  indi- 
vidual should  not  attempt  to  report 
for  more  than  his  own  orchard  or 
locality.  Instead  of  publishing  them 
separately  several  individual  reports 
should  be  turned  in  to  some  trust- 
worthy individual  who  will  arrange 
them.  If  there  is  a local  association 
of  growers,  the  secretary  would  be 
the  man  to  do  this.  Let  this  indi- 
vidual or  other  person  who  gets  his 
information  in  some  such  manner  be 
the  spokesman  for  the  community. 

Instead  of  publishing  these  local 
reports,  let  it  be  arranged  for  the 
secretary  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  to  receive  them  and  the 
data  on  which  they  are  based  and 
from  them  make  his  report  regard- 
ing the  crop  outlook  for  the  state. 
His  report  should  not  simply  give  the 
final  result,  but  the  local  figures 
from  which  his  estimate  is  made.  A 
copy  should  be  submitted!  for  exam- 
ination at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  and 
passed  upon  by  a committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.  A dupli- 
cate should  be  forwarded  to  the 
statistician  of  the  American  Apple 
■Growers’  Congress  a couple  of  weeks 
before  the  annual  meeting.  The 
statistician  should  submit  not  simply 
a compiled  estimate  to  that  organi- 
zation, but  full  data,  along  with  to- 
tals to  be  passed  upon  by  the  organi- 
zation or  a committee  appointed  to 
go  over  it.  Then  it  may  be  published 
as  the  official  report  from  the  statis- 
tician of  that  body.  Such  a report  it 
would  seem  could  be  accepted  as 
final  and  just  to  all. 


The  report  of  a state  secretary  of 
I lie  State  Horticultural  Society  would 
of  course,  as  a rule,  come  in  winter 
when  the  apple  crop  has  largely  gone 
into  the  hands  of  buyer  or  consumer. 
The  idea,  however,  is  to  require 
such  a procedure  simply  as  an  evi- 
dence of  good  faith  and  to  relieve 
the  state  secretary  of  all  possibility 
of  being  charged  with  juggling  fig- 
ures, or  being  influenced.  The  same 
with  regard  to  the  report  of  the  re- 
port of  the  statistician  of  the  Apple 
Growers’  Congress.  The  idea  is  to 
do  away  with  the  individual  element 
in  such  reports  and  make  them  offi- 
cial— the  voice  of  many,  not  of  one. 

Such  a report  wouldi  be  waited  for 
anxiously  by  the  entire  country  as 
final.  No  matter  what  reports  had 
been  circulated  previously  by  inter- 
ested individuals  such  a report  would 
sweep  them  away  like  cobwebs,  and 
the  growers  throughout  the  country 
would  be  benefited  immeasurably 
and  the  consumers  as  well. 

The  farmers’  union  is  in  position 
to  do  such  work,  and  no  doubt  is 
doing  it  already.  Their  object  being 
in  the  interest  of  the  producer  and 
the  “square  deal”  this  organization 
would  probably  gladly  co  operate 
with  an  organization  With  the  Na- 
tional Apple  Growers’  Congress  in 
furnishing  the  public  with  reliable 
data  concerning  the  apple  crop. 

Arkansas.  E.  W. 

The  points  made  by  the  writer  are 
all  well  taken,  insofar  as  they  refer 
to  the  tendency  to  exaggerate  the 
size  of  the  fruit  crop.  One  individ- 
ual, reporting  upon  his  orchard,  dis- 
likes to  put  his  crop  down  at  half 
a crop,  when  his  neighbor  across  the 
fence  is  likely  to  give  out  the  re- 
port that  he  has  a full  crop  or  first- 
quality  fruit — and  as  a result,  both 
estimates  are  high. 

Under  the  plan  proposed,  the  indi- 
vidual growers  will  have  to  submit 
the  estimates  upon  which  secretaries 
of  horticultural  societies  base  their 
reports,  so  that  the  faults  of  the  in- 
dividual will  have  to  be  overcome 
anyway.  And  it  frequently  happens 
that  secretaries  of  horticultural  so- 
cieties are  given  to  these  spread-eagle 
announcements,  which  do  so  much  to 
depress  prices.  Remember  the  exper- 
ience of  the  year  1906,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  even  these  seertaries  are 
not  infallible. 

The  Fruit-Grower  wants  to  do  its 
part  in  securing  reliable  reports.  One 
difficulty  we  have  found  is  getting 
growers  to  fill  our  blank  cards  which 
are  sent  them  each  month  during  the 
growing  season.  Many  cards  have 
been  sent  out  during  the  past  sum- 
mer which  were  never  returned— 
and  yet  the  growers  to  whom  they 
were  sent  should  have  been  as  much 
interested  as  anyone  else  in  getting 
reliable  crop  reports  before  the  coun- 
try. 

Let  us  work  together  and  try  to 
perfect  some  system  of  crop  report- 
ing by  next  season  which  will  not 
leave  the  growers  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  buyers. 
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Every  Scale  Offered  at  Lowest 
»"  Wholesale  Price  ■■■-■  1 

Writ©  at  one©  for  our  new  Free  Seal© 
Catalogue,  which  gives  pictures  and  full  descrip- 
tions of  our  Complete  Lin©  of  High-Grade 
Guaranteed  Scales,  and  contains  the  Greatest 
Seal©  Offers  Ever  Mad©  by  a Reliable 
Manufacturer.  We  will  positively,  save  you 
from  $10  to  $25.  ship  the  scale  to  you  direct  from 
our  Scale  Factory,  give  you  a Legal  Guarantee 
and  allow  you 

30  Days’  Free  Trial  at  Our  Risk 

with  the  distinct  agreement  to  refund  every 
penny  of  the  purchase  price  if  you  are  not 
abundantly  satisfied.  The  catalogue  is  crowded 
full  of  bargain  offers.  We  want  you  to  read  our 

Special  Proposition  on  Our  Famous 

“Reliant”  Belg  Scale 

1 Capacity  4 TONS.  Equipped 
with  Full  Compound  Beam, 
made  to  D.  S.  standard— the  most 
sensitive  and  accurate  Farm 
Scale  ever  sold  at 
anywhere 
near  our 
bed-rock 
u"'  wholesale  price. 
This  scale  is  perfect 
in  every  detail.  W©  Sell  Everything  In  Scales, 
at  wholesale  prices  on  liberal  30  Days*  Ere© 
Trial  Plan.  Send  right  now  for  our  Ere© 
Special  Seal©  Catalogue 

PREMIUMS 

We  give  premium  certificates  with  every  purchase. 
Write  for  Free  Premium  Catalogue. 

JONES  BROS.  MERCANTILE  CO. 

( Successor  to  Kompor-Paxton  ) 

948  Liberty  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ALL  ABOUT  SCALES 

Write  for  free  copy  of  our  new  cat- 
alogue. De.scribes  all  kinds  of 
scales — Portable,  Pit,  Pitless. 
,^{r  Steel  and  Cement  construction. 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,140  Central  St.,  Binghamton,  N . Y. 


Business  Established  1872  ::  Capital  Invested  $66,000 
Over  500  Acres  Devoted  to  the  Business 

The  New  Haven 
Nurseries 

OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  WHOLESALE  AND 
RETAIL  PRICE  LIST  IS  NOW  READY 

Ober  500,000  TLlberta  Teach. 
ioo9ooo  Kieffer and  Garber  Tear. 
150,000  one  and  tlvo-year  Cherry. 

Ober  2,000,000  trees  by  actual  count 
— all  budded  or  grafted — are  nolv 
groining  in  our  nurseries. 


We  want  you  to  get  our  prices  on  Nursery  Stock  before  you  place 
your  order.  Prices  cannot  be  published  in  this  paper,  but  send  us 
your  name  and  address,  and  if  convenient  state  about  what  your 
needs  will  be,  and  prices  will  be  quoted  low  enough,  considering  qual- 
ity of  goods,  to  secure  your  trade.  We  pay  freight  and  guarantee  sat- 
isfaction. No  nursery  establishment  in  the  West  is  better  equipped  for  the 
careful,  rapid  handling  of  mail  orders. 

Our  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry  and  other  Nursery  Stock  is 
good  enough  for  some  of  the  largest  commercial  orchardists,  who  have 
been  buying  of  us  for  years.  We  please  them,  we  can  please  you. 

Write  us  and  give  us  the  opportunity  to  “show  you.”  Write  today 
for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

The  N e w Haven  N urseries 

NEW  HAVEN,  MISSOURI 


The  Ideal 
Gasoline  Sprayer 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
58  Elevenths!.,  Elmira  N. Y. 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  C0„ 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Four  Cycle  2x/?>  horse-power  engine  with  Hori- 
zontal Brass  Lined  Pump.  Supplies  10  noz- 
zles, and  maintains  a steady  pressure  of  200  pounds, 
if  desired.  Fills  its  Own  tank.  Runs  so  quietly 
horses  are  not  frightened  ; has  an  extra  pulley  for 
belt,  and  can  be  used  for  all  purposes  besides  spray- 
ing. Has  200  gallon  tank  with  automatic  agitators. 
Weight  of  engine  and  pump  450  lbs. — total  weight 
including  wagon  1650  lbs. 

Ask  us  for  catalogue.  We  make  a full  line  of 
Barrel,  Knapsack  and  POWER  SPRAYERS. 
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HOME  TALK 
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Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby 

Address  all  Communications  to  "Home  Editor”  The  Fruit-Grower 

VilJ 

Plant  Your  Bulbs  at  Once. 

Noting  that  The  Fruit-Grower  is 
offering  spring-blooming  bulbs  as 
premiums  for  subscribers,  I want,  to 
commend  the  paper  for  this,  for  of 
all  the  flowers  in  my  yard  I think  I 
appreciate  the  early  bulbs  the  most. 
They  come  so  early,  long  before  any- 
thing else  blooms,  that  we  appreciate 
them  more,  after  the  long  barren 
winter.  The  bulbs  are  so  easily 
grown  that  I often  wonder  why  more 
of  them  are  not  planted.  I believe  it 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  must  be 
planted  so  long  before  they  bloom 
that  most  people  put  off  planting  un- 
til too  late. 

October  is  the  month  for  planting, 
although  I have  planted  them  much 
later — in  fact,  last  year  I remember 
I planted  my  bulbs  on  election  day, 
early  in  November,  and  they  grew 
and  bloomed  nicely. 

Last  year  I planted  hyacinths  nar- 
cissus, tulips  and  crocus,  and  the 
general  plan  of  planting  was  the  same 
except  that  of  course  the  larger  bulbs, 
such  as  hyacinths,  were  planted 
deeper  than  the  smaller  bulbs.  The 
soil  was  fairly  rich,  having  been 
planted  to  asters  in  the  summer  of 
1906,  and  I spaded  under  some  well- 
rotted  cow  manure,  making  the  soil 
fine,  and  thoroughly  mixing  the  ma- 
nure with  the  soil.  This  manure  was 
entirely  rotted,  for  fresh  manure,  or 
that  which  will  heat,  will  not  do  for 
bulbs.  My  soil  is  naturally  well 
drained,  so  that  I did  not  need  to  give 
much  attention  to  this.  If  the  soil  is 
not  well  drained  there  is  danger  of 
the  bulbs  rotting  during  the  winter. 
Mixing  sand  with  the  soil  will  helo  to 
provide  drainage. 

After  the  soil  had  been  spaded  up 
and  the  manure  well  incorporated 
with  it,  I removed  the  soil  from  my 
tulip  bed  to  the  proper  depth — -in  this 
case  I removed  about  four  inches  of 
the  surface  soil.  Then  I marked  the 
places  where  I wished  my  bulbs  to 
lie,  so  they  could  appear  in  straight 
rows,  at  equal  distances  apart,  and 
put  a pinch  of  sand  at  each  of  these 
places.  It  is  well  if  the  bulb  can  rest 
on  a little  sand,  for  that  insures 
against  water  standing  about  the 
bulb.  After  all  my  bulbs  had  been 
placed  I replaced  the  soil  removed, 
pressing  it  down  firmly,  so  that  each 
bulb  was  in  a compact  seed  bed.  No 
covering  whatever  was  placed  on  the 
bed  until  after  the  ground  had  frozen; 
then  I mulched  with  straw,  which 
was  removed  in  the  spring. 

Some  persons  plant  bulbs  without 
removing  this  top  soil,  but  I like  this 
plan  better.  It  is  not  much  work  to 
remove  the  loose  soil  to  a box,  to  be 
replaced  when  the  bulbs  are  in  posi- 
tion. The  advantage  of  this  plan  is 
that  the  bulbs  will  be  placed  just  as 
one  wants  them  and  they  will  all  be 
covered  to  the  same  depth,  so  that 
all  will  appear  and  bloom  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  much  better  to  have  the 
entire  bed  bloom  at  once;  the  effect 
is  better,  and  one  can  replant  the 
bed  with  later-blooming  stuff  when 
the  tulips  have  finished. 

This  same  planting  rule  is  followed 
with  all  the  bulbs  except  crocus,  and 
these  are  planted  in  the  sod.  With 
a sharp-pointed  stick  make  a little 
hole  in  the  sod  and  push  the  crocus 
bulb  down  into  it,  taking  care  that 
the  soil  covers  the  bulb  again.  The 
crocus  will  bloom  early  in  spring,  be- 
fore the  grass  needs  cutting,  and  they 
will  look  beautiful  sprinkled  about 
the  lawn  so  early  in  the  season.  Cut- 
ting the  grass  later  will  destroy  the 
foliage  of  the  crocus  and  injure  it  for 
other  seasons,  but  one  will  have  to 
choose  between  the  crocus  blooms  the 
second  or  third  year  and  leaving  the 
lawn  unmowed  a week  or  two  after 
the  grass  should  have  been  cut. 

For  blooming  in  the  house  I like 
hyacinths,  the  trumpet  narcissus  or 
daffodils  and  crocus.  The  latter  are 
not  to  be  despised,  by  any  means. 
Put  half  a dozen  in  a pot  and  they 
will  produce  a very  pleasing  effect. 

For  blooming  in  the  house  I plant 
the  bulbs  In  pots  or  boxes  In  Octo- 
ber. wetting  the  soil  thoroughly  after 
planting.  The  boxes  or  pots  are  then 
taken  down  to  the  cellar  and  placed 
in  a cool,  dark  place — a furnace  room 
will  not  do,  for  there  is  too  much 
heat  and  the  air  is  too  dry.  Leave 
the  bulbs  alone,  inspecting  the  pots 
occasionally  to  see  whether  they  are 


dry;  if  they  are  dry,  they  should  be 
watered.  I usually  leave  my  pots  in 
the  cellar  about  ten  weeks.  This  time 
is  not  wasted,  as  one  may  suppose, 
but  is  to  give  the  bulbs  a chance  to 
form  a good  root  system.  During 
this  time  the  crown  of  the  bulb  will 
push  above  the  soil,  being  bleached 
a very  yellowish  green. 

When  the  pots  are  to  be  taken  up- 
stairs, remove  them  first  to  a cool 
room,  where  they  will  not  be  in  too 
bright  light;  do  not  place  them  in 
the  sunshine,  but  bring  to  the  light 
gradually.  If  t'he  pots  are  taken  to 
the  bright  light  at  once,  the  blossoms 
will  open  before  the  bloom  spikes 
have  had  opportunity  to  grow,  and 
as  a result  the  flowers  will  be  on 
short  stems,  hardly  long  enough  to 
keep  the  blooms  away  from  the  soil 
in  the  pots. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  grow- 
ing bulbs  for  outdoors  or  in  the 
house,  that  they  are  a cold-weather 
flower;  they  bloom  at  a very  low 
temperature,  -and  cannot  stand  hot, 
dry  rooms.  If  kept  in  a cool  place, 
however,  they  will  repay  one  with  a 
lot  of  beautiful,  fragrant  flowers, 
brightening  the  house  at  a time  when 
the  occupants  are  tired  of  confine- 
ment and  are  longing  for  spring  to 
come. 

Have  I made  myself  clear  as  to  my 
plan?  And  do  the  directions  seem 
tedious?  I certainly  hope  that  no 
one  will  get  the  idea  that  the  bulbs 
are  hard  to  grow,  for  they  are  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  flower  line  to 
grow,  if  one  remembers  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  they  should  be  kept. 
The  Hollander  who  grows  the  bulbs — 
for  practically  all  our  bulbs  are 
Dutch  bulbs — has  labored  to  produce 
bulbs  of  the  highest  grade,  and  with- 
in each  one  is  the  flower  which  only 
waits  for  a favorable  time,  in  the 
proper  environment,  to  burst  forth. 

I congratulate  The  Fruit-Grower 
upon  having  made  its  offer  of  bulbs, 
and  hope  that  enough  of  our  women 
folks  will  respond  to  get  a start  in 
growing  them,  for  I know  that  once 
they’  get  a started  in  growing  these 
early  flowers  they  will  become  as  en- 
thusiastic as  FLOWER  LOVER. 

it 

Tlie  Home-Maker's  Note-Book. 

I am  wondering  what  influence  the 
woman’s  club  is  to  have  on  the 
housewife  of  the  future.  At  present, 
there  are  very  decided  differences  of 
opinion  concerning  it,  and  the  most 
absurd  theories  are  offered.  I know 
men  who  are  glad;  to  have  their  wives 
belong  to  a club,  and  others  who  are 
bitterly  opposed  to  it.  I think  the 
majority  feel  that  it  should  be  more 
of  a training  school  and  less  of  a so- 
cial function  than  it  is  at  present,  if 
it  is  to  be  of  real  value.  I’ve  lately 
had  a rather  warm  discussion  with 
a gentleman  who  believes  that,  yet 
he  belongs  to  a club  that  has  no  ex- 
cuse for  being,  except  its  social  value. 

I do  not  think  the  woman’s  club 
should  take  up  geography  or  history, 
or  any  other  branch  of  learning,  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  I 
object  to  clubs  that  are  nothing  more 
than  private  schools.  It  seems  to  me 
we  should  give  more  attention  to 
ethics  and  less  to  second-hand  infor- 
mation concerning  Africa.  I may  not 
be  right,  but  I carried  my  point  at 
the  first  meeting  of  our  club,  and 
we’ve  left  ourselves  so  much  latitude 
that  we  can  discuss  any  topic  we  like, 
and  not  infringe  upon  our  by-laws. 

The  woman’s  club  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  more  especially  in 
farming  communities,  where  women 
see  their  friends  so  seldom  that  they 
forget  how  to  talk.  I mean  talk,  not 
chatter.  The  woman’s  club  can  teach 
us  to  think  connectedly,’  to  express 
our  thoughts  intelligibly.  It  can  break 
us  of  the  bad  habits  of  thought  and 
speech  that  are  so  easily  acquired  in 
the  home,  where  love  disarms  criti- 
cism. It  can  teach  us  how  to  listen, 
as  well  as  how  to  talk — how  to  listen 
courteously  to  opinions  antagonistic 
to  our  own.  It  can  teach  us  how  to 
get  along  pleasantly  with  those  with 
whom  we  have  little  in  common;  how- 
to criticize  lovingly;  how  to  applaud 
heartily-;  how  to  offer  encouragement 
when  it  is  most  needed.  It  can  open 
our  minds  to  new  lines  of  thought, 
and  send  us  back  to  our  homes  better 
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Where  you  want  it— 

When  you  want  it — 

EuTo;( £( . . )-( £ No  smoke — no  smell— no  trouble. 

^‘°‘0~C  )-()-c)*c)J^  Often  you  want  heat  in  a hurry 
in  some  room  in  the  house  the  fur- 
nace does  not  reach.  It’s  so  easy  to 
pick  up  and  carry  a 

PERFECTION  Oil  Healer 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

to  the  room  you  want  to  heat — suitable  for  any  room  in  the 
house.  It  has  a real  smokeless  device  absolutely  preventing 
smoke  or  smell — turn  the  wick  as  high  as  you  can  or 
as  low  as  you  like — brass  font  holds  4 quarts  of  oil 
that  gives  out  glowing  heat  for  9 hours.  Fin- 
ished in  japan  and  nickel — an  ornament 
anywhere.  Every  heater  warranted. 


The 


*Bayo  l 


amp 


is  the  lamp  lor  the  student  or  ' 
reader.  It  gives  a brilliant,  steady  light 

that  makes  study  a pleasure.  Made  of  brass,  nickel  plated  and  equipped 
with  the  latest  improved  central  dralt  burner.  Every  lamp  warranted. 

II  you  cannot  obtain  the  Perfection  Oil  Heater  or  Rayo  Lamp  from 
your  dealer  write  to  our  nearest  agency  lor  descriptive  circular, 

STANDARD  Oil-  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
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Terms  Open  Oct.  14,  Nov.  26,  1907,  Jan.  6,  and  Feb.  18,  1908. 

A Standard  College  that  comes  just  a little  nearer  meeting  the  demands  of  modern  education  than  any  other  Col- 
lege in  the  country.  Expenses  of  students  annually  reduced  many  thousands  erf  dollars  by  the  moderate  charge 
for  board  and  room  in  College  buildings  where  living  expenses  are  furnished  practically  at  cost. 

COLLEGES  A3VID  SCHOOLS 

I ihpral  Arte  Classical  and  Scientific  Courses.  RifciriPCC  ^he  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Busl- 

HUOldl  n IU>  Academic  and  Elementary  Pre-  ness  College  in  the  West  Nota  depart- 

paratory  Courses  in  which  students  of  all  degrees  of  ad-  ment  of  a literary  college,  but  a thoroughly  equipped 
vancement  are  admitted.  Business  College,  with  the  finest  business  exchange  in 

Normal  Didactic, State  Certificate, County  Certlf-  the  U.  S.  Combined  Business  and  Short  Hand Coune. 

II  u I mai  icate  Primary  Training— the  most  com-  ShorthfUld  As  ^ar^e  ^ Complete  College  of 

plete  training  school  for  teachers  in  the  West.  Students  Shorthand  Mid  Typewriting  as  is 

of  all  degrees  of  advancement  admitted.  found  in  the  country.  Every  graduate  sent  to  paying 

Fntflnpppintf  Electrical,  Steam, Mechanical, Tel-  ^on-  $50  for  LU  cour«  Time  nnlimiied. 
Engineering  ephone.  Civil.  Machinist  Also  one-  Telegraphy  ,Thve  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Col- 
year  Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering  courses.  1 2-weeks  _ , Telegraphy  in i the  U.  S. 

course  in  Gas  and  Traction  Engineering.  Shop  work  kveiy  graduate  sent  to  a paying  position  Eight  con- 
front the  beginning  pletely  equipped  telegraph  stations.  Main  line  wire  prac- 

Pharmacy  1;  S' Series 

Music  *c«,.i...c.i..<.jii.«if  Piano. vio.  HomeStudy 

lin,  voice,  orchestra,  band,  chorus,  harmony,  any  subject  you  by  correspondence. 


mandolin,  guitar,  in  fact,  a full  course  in  all  grades  of 
music.  A fine  faculty  of  teachers,  each  an  artist  in  his  line. 
Oratorv  A Thoroughly  Equipped  College  of  0ra« 
Z tory  under  the  direction  of  the  most  com- 
petent teachers. 

Ppn  Art  A Thoroughly  Established  School  of 
I Gli  nl  l penmanship,  ren  Art  and  Public  School 
Drawing. 

0.  H.  LONGWELL.  President 


Summer  School  s— 

for  ill  grades  of  teachers. 

Fynpri  ? PC  Board  $1.50,  $2.00  and  $2.50  per 

r week.  Tuition  in  College  Normal,  and 

Commercial  Courses,  $1 5.00  a quarter.  All  expenses 
three  months  $48;  six  months  $91.11,  nine  months 
$132.40.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
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and  brighter  for  the  mental  exercise 
in  pastures  new.  I can  see  how  any 
woman,  and  more  especially  the  mid- 
dle-aged woman,  might  obtain  a new 
supply  of  womanly  charms  at  her 
club — that  is,  if  it  happened  to  be  or- 
ganized and  conducted  in  the  proper 
spirit. 

There  are  clubs  that  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  hope  ours  will 
be.  We  must  admit  that  some  clubs 
are  really  nests  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  envy,  spite,  and  petty  bick- 
ering. 

When  desire  of  public  recognition, 
or  display  of  temporary  power  seems 
to  be  the  animating  spirit,  any  woman 
is  wiser  to  remain  quietly  at  home. 
But  we  hope  to  foster  a spirit  of 
sisterly  love.  We  hope  to  become  real- 
ly and  truly  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  each  and  every  member.  We  do 
not  mean  to  encourage  anyone  to  tell 
all  her  petty  trials,  but  to  forget 
them.  If  they  are  very  difficult,  or 
wearisome,  we  may  find  some  way 
to  help  her  bear  them.  We  may  not 
succeed  in  carrying  out  any  of  our 
ideals,  but  when  our  club  broke  up 
today,  I think  we  all  went  home  feel- 
ing that  we  must  do  something  to- 
ward reaching  that  success  and  noth- 
ing against  It. 

NAOMI  ST.  JOHN. 

# 

Helpful  Hints. 

“During  my  summer  visiting,  I dis- 
covered two  ways  of  saving  space  in 
a small  kitchen,  that  I never  had 
thought  of  for  myself,”  announced 
Mrs.  Irwin  at  the  first  fall  meeting 
of  our  sewing  circle. 

“Do  let  us  hear  about  them,”  re- 
sponded the  hostess.  “My  own  kitch- 
en is  so  small  that  I am  especially 
interested.” 

“The  first  item,”  responded  Mrs. 
Irwin,  “is  to  have  a drop  table  at- 
tached to  the  wall,  so  that  it  may  be 
let  down  when  not  in  use.  and  also 
a broad  shelf  arranged  after  the  same 
fashion.  Any  ingenious  home  car- 
penter can  make  them,  and  they  af- 
ford room  for  dishes,  lamps  and  par- 
cels while  the  work  is  under  way,  and 
can  be  dropped  down  close  to  the 
wall  when  the  work  is  done.  The 
table  is  especially  handy  when  one 
has  company,  as  it  affords  space  for 
the  dishes  while  clearing  the  table 
between  courses,  and  the  shelf  is 
useful  at  the  same  time  for  holding 
additional  dishes  or  prepared  food 
which  is  ready  for  later  courses.” 

“Just  what  I want,”  said  Miss  Fol- 
som, clapping  her  hands  softly  in  ap- 
plause. 

“The  second  item,”  continued  Mrs. 
Irwin,  “was  having  a wood  box  built 
upon  the  back  porch  against  the 
kitchen  wall.  This  box  had  a hinged 
cover  which  protected  the  wood  after 
the  box  was  filled;  but  the  best  part 
of  all  was  the  little  door  between  the 
wood  box  and  the  kitchen  wall.  By 
opening  this,  one  could  get  wood  with- 
out going  out  doors  after  it,  and  yet 
the  wood  box  was  outside  the  kitch- 
en.” 

“That  is  an  item  I shall  not  for- 
get,” said  Mrs.  Smith,  emphatically. 
“We  begin  to  build  our  house  next 
week.” 

“My  item  of  interest,”  said  the  hos- 
tess, “has  to  do  with  troublesome  feet. 
I find,  when  mine  are  very  tired  and 
ache  badly,  that  I obtain  great  relief 
by  placing  them  in  a bowl  or  pail  of 
hot  salt  water.  I have  the  water  al- 
most as  hot  as  I can  bear  it  at  first, 
and  keep  my  feet  ;in  it  until  the  water 
becomes  cool.  It  never  fails  to  re- 
lieve them.” 

“My  trouble,”  supplemented  Mrs. 
Smith,  “is  with  chilblains,  which 
nearly  drive  me  distracted  in  winter. 
I cannot  wear  woolen  hose  as  the 
wool  irritates  the  chilblains,  and  cot- 
ton hose  do  not  keep  my  feet  suffi- 
ciently warm,  so  I have  recently  hit 
upon  the  plan  of  wearing  light-weight 
cotton  hose  underneath  the  woolen. 
It  nearly  doubles  their  warmth,  yet 
the  wool  does  not  touch  my  feet.” 

“While  we  are  upon  the  line  of 
personal  helps,’  commented  Miss  Fol- 
som, “I  want  to  suggest  that  those  of 
you  Who  are  troubled  with  dandruff 
or  falling  hair,  try  a simple  remedy 
which  has  been  recommended  to  me 
very  highly  by  a personal  friend. 
Squeeze  out  the  juice  of  one  lemon, 
and  add  to  it  one  cupful  of  boiling 
water.  Let  it  cool,  and  at  night  dip 
the  fingers  into  the  lemon  water  and 
apply  to  the  roots  of  the  hair,  rub- 
bling the  scalp  well.  I am  told  that 
it  will  stop  the  hair  from  falling  out, 
cleanses  the  scalp  thoroughly  and 
makes  the  hair  glossy.  I think  it  a 


good  plan,”  Miss  Folsom  added,  “al- 
ways to  shampoo  the  hair  well  before 
trying  any  sort  of  application;  then 
keep  on  using  the  lemon  water  each 
night  until  all  has  been  applied.” 

“I  have  come  alter  information  to- 
day,” said  Mrs.  Brown  in  an  apolo- 
getic tone.  “What  is  the  best  way  to 
take  out  iron  rust?” 

“Wet  the  spot  with  lemon  juice  and 
cover  while  wet  with  salt.  Then  place 
in  the  sun  till  the  spot  disappears. 
Afterward  wash  well  in  clear  water.” 
came  a prompt  response  from  the 
hostess. 

“And  if  the  spot  does  not  disap- 
pear,” added  Mrs.  Archar  with  a 
laugh  which  proclaimed  that  she  had 
experience,”  “dissolve  one  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  tartaric  acid  in  one- 
half  cupful  of  hot  water.  Wet  the 
iron  rust  spots  in  the  solution  and 
hang  in  the  sun.” 

MRS.  JULIA  D.  COWLES. 

•f' 

An  Amusing  Entertainment. 

While  away  on  my  vacation,  I 
spent  a most  delightful  evening  in  a 
church  parlor  of  a little  country 
town.  I shall  not  mention  names,  be- 
cause I have  not  been  granted  per- 
mission, but  I’ll  try  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  entertainment,  for  I am  sure  it 
will  be  found  helpful  to  some  puzzled 
committee  which  has  been  given  the 
task  of  arranging  an  entertainment 
that  shall  bring  in  funds. 

An  admission  fee  of  ten  cents  was 
charged  at  this  entertainment,  and 
the  house  was  full.  A week  before 
the  appointed  evening,  a list  of 
printed  questions  had  been  mailed  to 
most,  if  not  all,  the  church  members, 
as  well  as  to  the  prominent  citizens 
who  did  not  attend  that  church. 
These  questions  were  on  one  side  of 
a small  “dodger.”  The  other  side 
contained  the  date  of  the  entertain- 
ment, and  an  announcement  of  the 
price  of  admission.  No  word  of  ex- 
planation accompanied  the  questions, 
and  not  a member  of  the  committee 
could  be  induced  to  say  anything 
about  them.  Here  are  a few  of  the 
questions:  “Does  a house  burn  up 

or  down?”  “Do  you  eat  candy  up  or 
down?”  “Should  a man  wear  a mus- 
tache?” “Has  a woman  a moral  right 
to  wear  false  hair?”  As  you  will 
see,  the  idea  was  to  introduce  topics 
that  would  provoke  laughter?  But 
how  were  they  to  be  used?  That  was 
the  question  which  everyone  asked  of 
everyone  else,  during  that  week,  and 
that  was  really  responsible  for  so 
large  an  attendance  on  the  evening 
of  the  entertainment. 

As  the  guests  arrived,  they  were 
met  by  members  of  the  committee, 
and  taken  before  a high  desk  behind 
which  sat  a man  dressed  ike  a judge. 
Three  other  men,  also  dressed  as 
judges,  sat  behind  a table  at  one  end 
of  a long  platform,  and  wrote  down 
the  name  of  each  guest  as  he  was 
introduced  to  the  judge.  Now,  I am 
not  sure  that  everyone  who  came  was 
so  met.  I know  I was,  and  that  I 
had  many  companions  in  misery. 
There  may  have  been  some  who  were 
spared.  I’ll  simply  try  ten  what 
happened  to  me. 

I was  introduced  to  the  judge,  as 
I’ve  already  stated,  and  my  name 
was  taken  down  by  one  of  the  judges 
at  the  other  table.  Then  I was  re- 
quested to  draw  a card  from  a basket 
standing  on  the  tall  desk.  I did  so. 
The  card  contained  the  question: 
“Should  a man  wear  a mustache?” 
and  underneath  was  written  the 
word,  “Affirmative.”  This  question 
was  written  opposite  my  name,  on  a 
sheet  of  foolscap,  by  one  of  the  three 
judges.  I was  then  told  that  I was 
one  of  four  who  would  be  expected 
to  discuss  that  question  that  even- 
ing; that  the  discussion  would  last 
just  ten  minutes;  that  the  three 
judges  at  the  long  table  would  de- 
cide as  to  the  winning  side,  and  that 
the  losing  side  must  pay  a fine  of  ten 
cents. 

“But  suppose  I refuse?”  I asked. 

“You  will  then  be  arrested,”  was 
the  reply,  “and  fined  for  contempt.” 

“Without  a hearing?” 

“Oh,  no,  you’ll  have  a hearing.  A 
lawyer  has  been  provided  to  defend 
as  well  as  one  to  prosecute;  but 
you’ll  probably  be  fined,  and  the  fine 
will  not  be  less  than  a dollar.” 

I decided  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  went  about  to  find  my 
partner  and  arrange  a plan  of  cam- 
paign before  our  question  was  called. 

There  were  many  others  similarly 
engaged,  and  the  pandemonium  that 
followed  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  Everybody  talked.  There 


BIG  HEATER  OFFE 


WE  HAVE  A WONDERFUL  Tnely-"*"? 

cent  offer  we  want  to  make  to  you  on  an  entirely 
now  HLATING  STOVE  (an  oak  heater)  wo  have 
gotten  out.  Nothing  like  It  whh  ever  known 
it  will  be  a big  surprise  to  anyone  necd- 
h eating  Btove,  and  If  you  can  ubc  a heat- 
ing stove  we  want  <"  send  tbs  oiler  to  you. 

THESE  TWO  PICTURES  §,’“tw»«*ohve.w2 

make,  our  Best  Steel  Range  and  our  Best  Hard 
Coal  Base  Burner.  We  have  Homethlng  to  flay, 
something  to  offer,  something  to  announce  about 
these  two  fltovcfl  that  will  surprise  the  stove  buyers, 
makers  and  sellei  "i  the  world.  WE  HAVE 
I HI  LSI:  I WO  BIG  STOVES  STORED  IN  WARE- 
1/  HOUSES  all  over  the  United  States,  HO  wCi 


WRITE 

US 

NOW 


y,Hlr 

Agig?/  \ Vs  very 
* -s  q STO’ 


:-an  get 

either  Stove  to  you  from  the  warehouse  nearest 
your  home  town  In  Just  a flay  or  ho.  and  with 
■'cry  little  freight,  for  you  to  pay.  OUR  FREE 
TOVE  CATALOGUE  explains  all  this. 

HERE  IS0UR0FFER:  {ft 

postal  card  or  in  a letter  to  us  say,  “Send  me  your  stove  offer,”  and  by  return  mall 
we  will  send  you  free,  postpaid,  our  very  latest  Big  New  Special  Stove  Catalogue.  You  will  get  our  $1.98  Oak  Heater 
Offer;  you  will  get  our  new  Surprise  Offer  on  the  two  best  stoves  in  the  world  as  shown  In  these  pictures,  our 
ACME  TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  AND  ACME  SUNBURST  BASE  BURNER. 

YOU  WILL  GET  THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  STOVE  OFFER  EVER  KNOWN. 

nilR  NFW  PI  AN  f°r  putting  the  best  stove  in  the  world  in  your  home,  on  such  terms,  such  low  price,  very 
wwn  !*»-■•  ■ Lnn  little  cost,  no  possible  risk,  such  easy  and  very  complete  conditions  will  be  fully  explained. 
Get  our  offer  and  you  won’t  use  the  old  stove  next  winter,  neither  would  you  buy  your  dealer's  stove  at  one-half 
his  asking  price.  To  get  all  we  have  to  offer  free,  today,  now  as  you  are  reading  this  _notlce_  (don't  put  It  off  ji 

minute),  get  your  pen  or  pencil  and  write  us  a postal  card  or  ( 

letter  and  say. ‘‘Mail  me  your  FREE  STOVE  OFFER.”  Address.  « 


w as  you  are  reading  this  notice  (don’t  put  It  off  a 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO 


SIMS  FREE  STOVE  BOOK 


If  you  want  a stove  or  range  of  any  kind  for  any  purpose,  let  us  send 

"A  KftlfMWCyyoQ- 


Direct;  to  You  ** 


TRADE-MAPH  REGISTERED 

at  actual  factory  prices.  You  save  from  $5  to  840.  because  you  keep  In  your  pocket  all  the  dealers* 
jobbers’ and  middlemen’s  profits.  You  run  no  risk,  because  we  pay  the  freight  and  sell  you  on 
Annnnuol  You  n°t  only  save  money  but  you  geta  stove  or  range  of 
n|J|JI  tf  Vdl  exceptionally  high  quality.  Made  of  the  best  pig  Iron  and 
steel  of  the  highest  grade,  by  the  most  skilled  workmen,  in  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best, 
equipped  stove  factories  in  the  world.  Every  Kalamazoo  is  carefully  Inspected  and  we  know  It  Is  w 

right.  If  not,  you  get  your  money  back  without  a quibble.  You  cannotget  a better,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  extra  you  pay.  Why  not  save  all  the  dealers’ profit?  Is  It  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  you  can  save  money  by  buying  direct  from  our  factory! 

Send  Postal  For  Catalogue  Wo.  135.  Compare  Kalamazoo  Qnality  and  Kal- 
amazoo Prices  with  others — and  save  your  money.  Our  line  is  complete,  embracing  stoves 
and  ranges  of  all  kinds  for  all  domestic  purposes, — forthehome,  school, 
church,  halls,  lodge  rooms,  etc.  Hotel  ranges  for  restaurants,  boarding 
^houses,  clubs  and  camps.  Gas  stoves  and  ranges  for  cooking  and  heating 
ALL  SOLD  AT  ACTUAL  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Manufacturers, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  cook  stoves  and  ranges  are  equipped  with  patent  oven 
thermometer  which  saves  fuel  and  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy. 


This  $7  “Banner”  Oak  Heater  for  S35J 

Full  Nickel  Trimmings,  Gilt  and  Ebony  Urn,  Air-Tight  Screw  Drafts, 
Center  Draw  Grate,  Heavy  Cast  Fire- Pot.  Height,  40  Inches. 

This  is  absolutely  the  lowest  price  ever  offered  on  a heater  of  such  fin©  con- 
struction, handsome  appearance,  heat-producing  and  fuel-saving  qualities.  The 
“ Banner”  Heater  is  built  in  our  own  great  Stove  Foundry,  of  Full-Cast  Pure 
Northern  and  Southern  Pig  Iron.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it  is  Impossible  for  soot, 
gas  or  ashes  to  escape  into  the  room.  The  Cast  Iron  Fire-Pot  is  extra  heavy 
ribbed.  Has  Draw  Center  Circular  Coal  and  Wood  Grate.  Ash  Pan  is  extra  large. 
Full  size  Ash  and  Fire  Doors.  All  trimmings,  including  Brackets,  Foot  Rails, 
Urn,  etc.,  are  full  nickel  and  highly  polished.  Gives  more  heat  with  less  fuel  than 
any  other  parlor  heater  on  the  market.  Furnished  complete  at  the  marvelously 
low  price  of  $3.50,  which  barely  covers  the  actual  cost  of  the  metal  alone.  BURNS 
ANY  KIND  OF  FUEL.  An  ornament  to  anv  home,  store  or  office.  Order  a “Ban- 
ner” Heater  today  and  if  you  are  not  delighted  with  your  bargain  we  will  refund 
every  penny,  and  WE  PAY  FREIGHT  BOTH  WAYS. 

Grand  Stove  and  Range  Catalog  — SENT  FREE 

It  is  filled  with  money-saving  offers  on  Steel  and  Malleable  Ranges,  Cast  Ranges, 
tCast  Cook  Stoves,  Hot  Blast  and  Air-Tight  Heaters,  etc. 

...  I c i rocc  no r nil n i nil C Furnish  your  home  FREE  by  saving  our  Free 

Wonderful  FREE  PREIVIIUIVIS  Credit  Checks.  Catalog  explains.  Write  today. 

JONES  BROS.  MERCANTILE  COMPANY 

( Successor  to  KEMPER-PAXTON  ) 

905  Hickory  Street KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Cook  at  Our  Expense  60  Days  FREE  on  This 


'‘Progressive” 


Circulating  Oven 
Three  Steel  Walled 
STEEL  RANGEn 

Don’t  think  of  buying  any  cooking  range — or  any  stove — until  you  writ©  us  a 
postal  and  get  our  interesting,  reliable,  30  years*  experience  FREE  Range 
and  Stove  Book.  Tells  you  ail  about  “Progressive”  Stoves  and  Ranges— the 
of  best  materials— sold  only  direct  to  you  on  our  Guarantee  Bond 
at  one  low  Factory  Price.  When  you  read  our  book  you’ll 
know  a good  stove  or  range  and  learn  what  either  ought 
to  cost  you  and  how  much  saving  you  actually  make  on  any 
“Progressive”— Double  Savings  on  most  high-grade  6tove  and 
range  prices  mad©  or  sold  anywhere  by  anybody  else.  So 

WPITF  For  FF?tE  Range  Book 

WW  IV I B K Showing  Other  Stoves  Also 

Our  Guaranteed  “Progressive”  Steel  Range,  shown  here,  burns 
Coal  or  Wood  — uses  least  fuel — Three  Walls,  two  of  steel,  one  of  as- 
bestos between,  gives  longest  service— Circulating  Oven  and  Patented 
Deflector  give  perfectly  even  heat— best  for  baking— Oven  thermometer 
—Square  oven,  giving  most  room— Coil  oven  door  handle,  always  cool. 
Sold  only  direct  to  user  at  one  factory  price.  Sent  on  60  Days’ Free 
Trial  < double  others).  You  can  test  any  “Progressive”  365  days  to 
prove  absolute  satisfaction  before  you  pay.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed— 
ready  blackened,  highly  polished.  Write  now  for  Free  Book  No 

CASCADEN  MFC.  CO  ■ Branch— Grand  Forks, 


OR  for  this  large 
" handsome 

steel  range 

without  high  closet  or  reservoir.  With 
high  warming  closet  and  reservoir,  just  as 
shown  in  cut,  SI  7.35.  Reservoir  is 
porcelain  lined.  Heavy  cast  top  with  6 full 
size  cooking  holes.  Large  square  oven, 
regular  8-16  size.  Body  is  made  of  cold 

rolled  steel , top  and  all  castings 

Hof  best  pig  iron  Grate;  we  use 
improved  duplex  grate,  burns 
wood  or  coal.  Nickel  band  on 
front  of  main  top;  brackets 
and  tea  shelves  on  closet; 
band  and  ornament  on  reser- 
voir, oven  door,  etc.  Highly  polished, 
making  it  an  ornament  in  any  home 

OUR  TERMS 


for  this 
Oak 
Heater 

just  as  illustrated.  Burns  hard 
or  soft  coal  or  wood.  Has 
drawn  center grate.corru gated1 
fire  pot,  cold  rolled  sheetsteel 
body,  heavy  cast  base,  large 
cast  feed  door,  ash  pit  door 
and  ash  pan,  swingtop,  screw 
draft-regulator.  Polished  urn,  c 
nickel  top  ring,  name  plate 
foot  rails,  etc. 

We  have  heating  stoves 
every  kind.  Hot  blast,  air 
tights,  the  kind  that  retails 
for  $3.0:),  for  S7c.  Base  bu: 
ers  at  y2  the  regular  price 


are  the  most  liberal  ever 
made.  We  will  ship  you  any 
range  or  stove,  guarantee  it  to  be  perfect  in  construction  and  ma- 
terial; we  guarantee  it  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition  You  can 
pay  for  it  after  you  receive  it.  You  can  take  it  Into  your  own  home  and  use  it  30  full  days. 

If  you  do  not  find  it  exactly  as  represented  and  perfectly  satisfactory  In  every  way,  the  biggest  bargain  in  a stove  you  ever  saw 
or  heard  of, equal  to  stoves  that  retail  for  double  our  price,  you  can  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 
IHQiy  r n A V fur  our  *ree  Stove  Catalogue  No.  S2  56  lf>0  styles  to  select  from,  explains  ourterms  fully;  tells  you 

vvlll  I II  I U"UA  V howto  order,  Don’t  buy  a stove  of  any  kind  until  you  receive  our  illustrated  catalogue  and  read  our 

A postal  card  will  bring  it  to  you.  MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 

Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
or  money  refunded. 

Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

3 Fannie©  8t.,  Itorheiter,  N Y. 


Price  from 
$2 . 00  to 
$12.00 

For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  pas 


2,000,000  Black  locust  Seedlings 

1,500^000  Cafalpa  Speciosa 

at  wholesale.  Also  Russian  Mulberry, 
Osage  and  Box  Elder.  Catalpa  grown  from 
our  own  gathered  selected  Northern  seed; 
will  make  hardy,  thrifty  symmetrical  grow- 
ing trees.  Get  the  best. 

J.  A.  GAGE,  BEATRICE,  NEB. 


Monthly  Page 
Thirty-four 
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Victor  Grand  Opera 


Suppose  that  Melba  and 

Caruso  came  into  your  home 

to  sing  to  you  this  evening- — 

queen  among  sopranos,  and 
the  greatest  tenor  of  modern 
times.  Suppose  that  Sembricb, 
Calve,  Eames,  Scotti,  Plancon, 
Dalmores  and  other  world-famed 
opera  stars  also  came  ; all  in  per- 
fect voice  (and  accompanied  by 
a fine  orchestra)  to  sing  their  most 
famous  selections  to  you  and  your 
friends.  Suppose — But  you  don't 
have  to  suppose.  You  can  make 
it  a fact. 

The  Victor  brings  every  one 
of  these  great  singers  into  your 
home.  Only  the  Victor,  for  they 
sing  for  Victor  records  exclusive- 
ly. And  you  hear  not  a weak 
imitation;  not  an  “almost,”  but  the  actual  individual 
living  voice,  with  all  its  power,  sweetness  and  reality. 

Not  only  does  the  Victor  bring  you  the  perfection  of  opera-sing- 
ing; but  popular  and  sacred  selections;  band  and  orchestra  music; 
instrumental  soles  and  duets;  dance  music;  comic  song-hits  and 
specialties — in  short  every  kind  of  high-class  entertainment  that 
delights  human  ears — you  hear  at  its  best  on  the  Victor  w ith  Victor 
ecords  only. 

Ask  any  Victor  dealer  to  play  them  to  you.  If  no  dealer  is 
near  you,  write  us  on  the  coupon  for  free  catalogues  and  full  in- 
formation. 
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Victor  Talking  Machine  Co 

Camden,  N.  J. 


Berliner  Gramophone  Co 
Montreal 

Canadian  Distributors 


LATEST 


FALL  AND  WINTER  STYLES 


Do  You  Want  a Beauti- 
ful Suit,  Skirt,  Waist, 

Fur  Piece,  Cape 
or  Jacket  ? 

I A niCC  if  >ou  have  any  need 
leMIJIkvy  of  an  up  to  date,  stylish 
tailor  suit,  waist,  skirt,  cloak, 
cape  or  jacket;  if  you  can  use  a 
fine  fur  collarette,  scarf,  boa  or 
fur  neck  piece,  if  you  intend  to  buy 
any  wearing  apparel,  if  you  want 
to  wear  the  most  fashionable  Fall 
and  Winter  styles,  then  don't  fail 
to  cut  this  ad  out  and  send  to  us 
with  your  name  and  address,  and 
see  what  you  get.  You  will  receive 
by  return  mail,  FREE,  the  grandest 
Ladies’  and  Misses'  Fall  and  Winter 
Clothing  offer  ever  heard  of,  with  a 
beautiful  big  book  of  pictures  show- 
ing the  newest  New  York  and 
Chicago  styles  in  everything  for  this 
season  a wonderful  variety,  the 
very  latest  of  everything.  Such  a 
style  book  and  fashion  authority 
showing  such  attractive  prices  as 
cannot  be  offered  by  any  other 
house.  We  cannot  begin  to  describe 
the  COUNTLESS  STYLES  (OVER 
1,000)  SHOWN  IN  THE  BOOK.  It 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

THIS  BEAUTIFUL  ART  BOOK  CAN  BE  YOURS  FREE. 

We  will  send  a copy  of  this  beautiful  Art  Book  FREE,  by  mail,  postage  prepaid, 
to  every  lady  who  answers  this  ad.  The  original  cover  cost  us  $500.00.  All  you 
need  to  do  is  to  cut  this  out  and  return  this  ad,  or  simply  write  us  a letter  or  a 
postal  card  and  say,  “Please  send  me  your  new  Art  Book  of  Ladies’  Styles.’’  and  J 
this  most  beautiful  book  ever  printed,  in  beautiful  colors,  showing  you  the 
handsomest  of  everything  that  women  wear,  all  of  our  latest  offers,  our 
new  and  wonderfully  low  prices,  full  instructions  about  measuring  and  ordering, 
everything  made  plain,  simple  and  easy,  all  this  will  be  sent  to  you  FREE 
by  return  mail.  No  book  like  this,  no  such  low  prices  were  ever  before 
offered.  No  lady  in  America  can  afford  to  be  without  this  book. 

Don’t  buy  a single  garment,  at  any  price,  this  Fall  and  Winter  for  your- 
self or  the  girls;  don’t  make  any  selection  until  you  first  see  and  examine 
this  great  Art  Book  of  Styles,  sent  FREE  if  you  write  immediately.  It  is 

positively  a wonder.  It  will  please  you  immensely.  You  never  saw  such  . __  , c, 

attractive  styles  AT  SUCH  WONDERFULLY  LOW  PRICES.  YOU  NEVER  HAD  ANY  FIRM  MAKE : YOU  SUCH 
LIBERAL  OFFERS  OR  MORE  BEAUTIFUL  STYLES.  OUR  PRICES  THIS  SEASON  ARE  SIMPLY  ASTONISH INd. 

Don’t  fail  to  write  at  once  for  the  FREE  Art  Book  of  Ladies’  Styles,  post  yourself  on  the  correct  Fall  ana 
Winter  fashions  and  see  if  you  would  not  like  to  take  advantage  of  one  or  more  of  our  wonderful  offers.  Address. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


was  no  opportunity  for  awkward 
pauses.  Formality  was  thrown  to 
the  winds.  I had  not  been  introduced 
to  half  a dozen  persons  in  that  room; 
but  I spoke  to  nearly  everyone  pres- 
ent. I was  most  anxious  to  know 
il  they,  also,  were  on  the  affirmative 
side  of  my  question.  I also  wanted 
to  know  who  were  on  the  opposing 
side,  but  I did  not  learn  that  until 
our  question  was  called,  and  we  faced 
our  opponents  on  the  long  platform. 

The  judge  behind  the  tall  desk  had 
a stop-watch  that  he  used  for  the 
purpose  of  timing  our  remarks,  for 
this  was  to  be  a debate  carried  on 
in  conversational  style.  He  told  us 
when  to  begin,  and  noted  the  time 
we  occupied.  One  minute  was  al- 
lowed between  replies  and  this  was 
not  counted.  But  when  the  judge 
hit  the  desk  witli  his  gavel,  every  sec- 
ond lost  by  the  side  whose  turn  it 
was  to  speak  was  counted  against 
that  side.  You  may  imagine  how 
terrifying  was  the  sound  of  that 
gavel  to  the  timid,  also  the  shouts 
of  the  audience  at  the  embarrassment 
of  the  one  whose  words  would  not 
come. 

I can  not  speak  at  all,  but  I think 
quickly;  so  my  partner,  who  talks 
easily,  did  all  the  talking  for  out- 
side, and  I whispered  suggestions.  It 
was  a fine  arrangement,  and  we  came 
off  victorious,  although  we  would 
have  both  preferred  the  negative  side 
of  the  question.  My  partner,  a man 
of  middle  age  has  never  worn  a mus- 
tache, and  it  was  funny  to  hear  him 
arguing  so  strenuously  in  its  favor. 

It  chanced  that  the  candy  ques- 
tion was  drawn  by  young  people 
who  had  never  had  any  experience  as 
debaters. 

‘•I  eat  candy  up,  because  I like  it,” 
ventured  a girl  on  the  affirmative 
Side. 

‘‘I  eat  it  down,  for  the  same  rea- 
son,” promptly  responded  a young 
man,  opposite.  Then  followed  a long 
silence,  when  none  of  the  unfortunate 
quartette  could  think  of  a word  to 
say.  The  audience  became  convulsed 
with  laughter,  and  no  one  heard  the 
remainder  of  the  discussion,  or  knew 
why  it  was  decided  that  we  eat  candy 
down,  instead  of  up! 

There  were  some  very  funny  trials 
of  ‘those  who  had  declined  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion,  but  I’ve  al- 
ready taken  up  too  much  space,  and, 
as  such  trials  are  easily  arranged 
where  the  services  of  two  lawyers 
can  be  obtained,  I'll  not  try  to  de- 
scribe them.  I only  hope  this  will 
help  some  struggling  church  organi- 
zation to  an  evening’s  enjoyment,  as 
well  as  a satisfactory  addition  to  the 
church  funds. 

MARY  G.  WELCH. 

it 

Easy  Darning. 

“Oh,  dear!  how  I do  hate  to  darn 
stockings,  and  how  many  I do  have 
to  darn,”  said  my  friend,  Mrs.  My- 
ers, who  had  come  in  to  spend  the 
afternoon  with  me  and  have  a cup 
of  tea.  She  had  brought  a large  bag 
of  hose  to  mend. 

"Well,”  said  I,  “if  you  are  not  too 
old  to  learn  let  me  tell  you  how  to 
darn  easily,  and  also  how  to  have 
fewer  stockings  to  mend.  Use  Saxony 
wool  for  darning  and  it  will  not  take 
nearly  so  long,  and  it  will  look  and 
wear  better.” 

I gave  her  my  ball  of  saxony,  and 
after  trying  it  she  said,  “that  is  a 
big  improvement  on  darning  cotton, 
see  how  my  pile  of  hose  is  diminish- 
ing! Indeed,  I will  use  it  hereafter. 
How  much  faster  it  fills  up.  Now, 
tell  me  how  to  keep  the  pile  down.” 

"When  new  ones  are  to  be  used,” 
1 replied,  “wash  them  thoroughly  in 
warm  soap  suds  and  rinse  in  warm 
water,  and  you  will  find  that  they 
will  wear  much  longer.” 

Over  our  cookies  and  tea  Mrs.  My- 
ers said:  ”1  am  so  glad  I brought 

iny  mending  over  this  afternoon  for 
l have  learned  some  things  that  I 
know  will  lessen  my  labor.” 

As  I sang  over  my  supper  work  I 
felt  quite  pleased  with  myself,  and 
resolved  to  try  again  to  help  some  of 
of  my  hard  worked  neighbors  to  learn 
easier  wasy  of  doing  things. 

MRS.  R.  L.  MORGAN. 
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A Handy  Bag. 

There  was  a hurry  up  call  from  a 
neighbor  yesterday  saying:  “Come 

quliekly,  Mrs.  Evans,  Harry  has  al- 
most cut  his  finger  off.”  I started 
to  run  across  the  street,  empty  hand- 
ed, but  went  back  and  from  a nail  in 
the  pantry  took  a linen  bag.  It  con- 


tained a bottle  of  lysol,  a package  of 
absorbent  cotton,  and  one  of  gauze, 
a spool  of  coarse  white  thread,  court 
plaster,  blunt  scissors,  and  a paper  of 
needles. 

Harry’s  hand  was  soon  washed 
with  a solution  of  lysol  and  water, 
then  bandaged  with  gauze  which  was 
securely  sewed  on,  thus  keeping  it 
perfectly  free  from  dirt. 

In  my  home  where  there  are  three 
small  boys  we  call  the  bag  "First 
Aids  to  the  Injured.” 

Use  a teaspoonful  of  lysol  in  a 
quart  of  warm  water  and  stir  until 
it  foams. 

For  a severe  burn,  if  you  have  no 
linseed  oil  and  lime  water,  spread 
vaseline  on  the  burn  and  sprinkle 
baking  soda  over  this,  then  band- 
age so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  This 
will  stop  the  burning  and  also  heal 
it  quickly. 

VENNA  MILLER  EVANS. 
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Be  Ready  For  Emergencies. 

Emergencies  arise  in  every  house- 
hold, and  it  is  wise  to  be  ready  for 
them,  for  the  right  remedies  used 
at  the  right  moment,  sometimes  do 
more  than  the  skilled  practitioner 
can  accomplish  later  on. 

Accidental  poisoning  is  a frequent 
occurrence,  and  every  one  should 
learn  the  simple  antidotes  to  use  un- 
til the  doctor  arrives.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  produce  vomiting  so 
as  to  eject  the  poison  from  the  stom- 
ach. Warm  water  with  a little  must- 
ard or  salt  in  it,  should  be  given  in 
large  quantities,  or  until  the  desired 
effect  is  produced. 

For  stings  of  insects,  examine  the 
parts,  and  if  the  sting  is  left  in  the 
wound,  extract  it  with  a small  pair  of 
tweezers,  then  apply  diluted  ammonia, 
and  the  pain  will  abate  and  there  will 
be  no  swelling. 

An  excellent  remedy  for  cuts  or 
wounds  is  a lotion  composed  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  carbolic  acid  in  half 
a pint  of  linseed  oil.  If  applied  in 
time  this  will  heal  the  wound  very 
quickly. 

Vine  poisoning  may  be  cured  by 
bathing  frequently  in  tepid  water  in- 
to which  has  been  stirred  powdered 
borax  in  the  proportion  of  a table- 
spoonful of  borax  to  a quart  of 
water.  If  this  has  not  been  used  in 
the  beginning  to  kill  the  poison, 
bathe  the  parts  often  in  rich  butter- 
milk, in  which  has  been  beaten  some 
green  tansy  leaves. 

When  baby’s  skin  is  chafed,  put 
a pinch  of  boracic  powder  into  a 
little  warm  water  and  sponge  the 
chafed  skin  after  the  bath,  then  dry 
gently  and  apply  cold  cream. 

Turpentine  is  an  invaluable  house- 
hold remedy.  A good  cure  for  dys- 
entery is  a teaspoonful  of  laudanum, 
and  the  same  of  turpentine  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  castor  oil.  This 
should  be  well  mixed  and  a teaspoon- 
ful given  every  two  hours.  The  oil 
is  fine  for  burns,  applied!  either  with 
a rag  or  in  a salve.  A small  goitre 
was  removed  from  the  neck  by  rub- 
bing with  spirits  of  turpentine  for 
several  months,  using  it  as  often  as 
wished. 

For  bleeding  from  the  nose,  press 
the  nose  firmly  between  the  finger 
and  thumb.  If  this  fails,  try  snuff- 
ing powdered  alum  up  the  nose. 

A.  N.  H. 
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Dainty  Comfort  Covers. 

It  never  pays  to  purchase  cheap 
comforters,  as  they  seldom  have  good 
colors,  and  are  always  without 
warmth.  The  same  amount  of  money 
spent  for  a ready-made  comforter 
will  pay  for  the  best  cotton  batting 
for  a nice  large  comforter.  When 
purchasing,  be  sure  to  select  the  pat- 
ent cotton,  which  is  softer  and  light- 
er than  the  cheap  bats  that  require 
spreading.  If  you  will  examine  the 
contents  of  the  closets  and  ward- 
robes you  may  find  plenty  of  good 
material  that  can  be  made  into  pretty 
and  serviceable  tops  for  comforters, 
while  all  pieces  of  any  available  size 
in  calicoes,  silks  and  woolens  are 
well  worth  making  into  bedding,  and 
putting  them  together  makes  pleas- 
ant work  for  leisure  hours.  The 
calico  pieces  can  be  cut  into  large 
blocks  the  form  of  a brick;  alternat- 
ing the  light  and  dark  colors,  and 
the  silk  and  woolen  pieces  can  be 
cut  into  pretty  patterns. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  utilize 
the  old  ribbons  and  scraps  of  silk 
goods  than  to  fashion  them  into  a 
pretty  cover  for  a comforter,  and 
they  are  quite  easily  made.  One 


cover  of  this  kind  was  made  of  soiled 
and  faded  ribbons  which  had  been 
cleaned  and  colored  rich  dark  shades 


of  red  and  green.  Some  old  summer 
dress  skirts  were  colored  a dark 
blue  with  the  dyes  for  cotton  and 
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The  Continuing  Garden 

Enclosed  by 
hedges  of  Atnoor 
River  Privet  and 
planted  in  flowers 
which  will  aflford 
a succession  o 
bloom,  must  needs 
have  borders— fol- 
lowing the  walks, 
in  front  of  walls 
and  around  the 
stretches  of  lawn. 

Growing  in  any 
kind  of  soil  and 
thriving  best  if 
planted  in  the  fall, 


Hardy 


Perennial 

Phloxes 


are  ideal  for  border  purposes.  They  have  an  ex- 
quisite beauty  all  their  own,  ranging  in  color  from 
purest  white  to  deepest  crimson.  Kxcellent  for  cut 
ting,  Phloxes  are  also  effective  for  group-planting. 
Miss  Lingard  is  the  best  white.  YVe  will  supply  it 
at  $1.50  per  dozen,  prepaid.  Other  choice  kinds 
at  the  same  price.  Book,  “Peter’s  Plants”  free. 


JETER’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1707,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


“BEST”  LIGHT 

is  a portable  100  candle  power 
light,  costing  only  2 cents  per 
week.  Makes  and  burns  its  own 
gas.  Brighter  than  electricity 
or  acetylene  and  cheaper  than 
kerosene.  No  Dirt.  No  Crouse. 
No  Odor.  Over  100  styles.  Lighted 
instanly  with  a match.  Every 
lamp  warranted. 

ents  Wanted  Everywhere 

THE"BEST”IIGHT  CO. 

• 277  E.  6th  Street, 
lNTON,  OHIO. 
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Fashion  Book  Free! 

1 want  to  send  you  my  handsome 
new  book  showing  over  400  of  the 
latest  styles  with  illustrated  les- 
sons on  cutting  and  dressmaking. 

I will  agree  to  sell  you  all  the  pat- 
terns you  want  for  5 cents  each. 

They  are  the  same  patterns  you 
have  always  paid  10c  and  15c  for  at 
the  stores,  made  by  the 
same  people,  and  cor- 
rect in  every  detail. 

iHOW  I DO  IT. 

I publish  The  Home 
Instructor,  an  illustra- 
ted woman's  magazine 
and  I want  your  name 
on  my  subscription  list  The 
Home  Instructor  is  bright, 
entertaining,  clean  and  in- 
structive — just  the  sort  of  a 
paper  you  should  have  in 
your  home.  It  has  depart- 
ments for  every  feature  of 
borne  life,  and  prints  the 
choicest  fiction  every  month. 

Every  issue  has  several 

f»ages  devoted  to  the  latest 
ashions,  fully  illustrated 

rviy  Special  Offer. 

Send  me  25  cents  and  1 will  send  you  The  Home 
Instructor  for  two  years  and  will  sent!  my  big  fashion 
book  to  you  free.  I will  also  agree  to  sell  you  any 
pattern  you  want  thereafter  for  5 cts.  1 can  sell  them 
for  5 cents  because  I buy  them  by  the  thousand  and 
don't  make  any  profit.  I don't  want  the  profit.  I want 
your  subscription  to  The  Home  Instructor.  You  will 
save  many  times  the  cost  of  my  offer  ;m  a yCar.  Write 
to-day  A.  OTIS  ARNOLD,  Dept  8 Quincy.  Ill 


Small  Fruit  Plants 

We  will  have  for  fall  delivery  a full 
line  of  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS.  Among 
other  items  we  have: 

100.000  Asparagus  in  1 and  2 year 
plants.  Varieties,  Conovers,  Palmetto 
and  Columbian. 

25.000  Rhubarb.  Victoria  and  Linnaeus. 

50.000  Grape  Vines.  Moore’s  Early, 
Concord,  Woodruff  Red,  Campbell’s 
Early,  Niagara,  Champion  and  others. 

A fine  collection  of  the  best  hardy 
Tea  and  Monthly  roses,  flowering 
shrubs,  Paeonias,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to 

Holsinger  Bros.,  Rosedale,  Kan. 


Specialties  for  Nurserymen 
and  Fruit  Growers 

THE  SPEER  GRAFTING  MACHINE. 
THOMAS  TREE  BALERS.  BOX 
CLAMPS.  BUD  TRANSPLANTER. 

for  Pecans,  Walnuts,  Chestnuts,  Japan 
Plums,  Figs,  etc. 

BRAGG  TREE  DIGGER.  BEST  SPADE. 
BEST  CUTAWAY  DISC  AND 

CULTIVATING  HARROWS 
to  put  ground  In  shape  for  planting. 
Other  good  things  for  nurserymen,  fruit- 
growers or  orchardlsts.  Send  for  cata- 
logue, etc. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  General  Agent 

Box  300,  Eimmundy,  111. 


Trees  and  Plants 

We  offer  a complete  line  of  Nursery 
Stock  at  lowest  wholesale  prices.  Give  us 
a list  of  your  wants  and  we  will  quote  you 
prices  that  will  save  you  money.  Every- 
thing guaranteed.  We  want  more  salesmen. 
THE  ROEDER  NURSERIES,  Osceola,  Mo. 


Always  mention  The  Fruit-Grower. 


used  for  lining  this  dainty  comforter. 
When  the  silk  pieces  were  all 
pressed  and:  ready  to  use  they  were 
cut  into  strips  a little  over  an  inch 
in  width,  then  they  were  sewed  to 
an  old  soft  lining  about  nine  Inches 
wide  in  log  cabin  fashion.  These 
strips  may  be  joined  together  with 
or  without  a wide  strip  of  silk,  ac- 
cording to  the  material  in  hand. 
They  make  pretty  covers  and  at  very 
small  expense.  M.  A.  Y. 

It 

The  Social  Hour. 

My  friend,  Mrs.  Jamison,  visited 
me  today.  She  is  a Christian  Scien- 
tist, and  one  of  the  loveliest  women 
I know.  She  seems  to  radiate 
Christianity  and  good  cheer,  and  I 
love  to  have  her  come,  even  though 
I cannot  believe  as  she  does.  To- 
day, we  talked  of  the  folly  of  tak- 
ing account  of  birthdays,  and  other 
anniversaries.  Rather,  she  talked 
and  I listened.  I couldn’t  say  much, 
for  I have  never  considered  it  folly 
to  recognize  any  event  which  serves 
to  mark  time.  Mrs.  Jamison  never 
celebrates  birthdays.  She  is  striving 
to  forget  how  old  she  is — also  how 
old  her  children  are.  She  declares 
we  are  no  older  than  we  feel,  and 
that  we’d  feel  young  as  long  as  we 
live  if  we  never  knew  how  old  we 
were,  and  never  cared.  She  gave  so 
many  illustrations  from  medical 
works,  psychological  books  and  oc- 
cult literature — all  seeming  to  sup- 
port her  theory — that  she  quite  over- 
whelmed me,  and  for  a time  I was 
almost  ashamed  of  the  merry  group 
of  young  people  on  the  lawn,  who 
had  gathered  to  celebrate  my  daugh- 
ter's birthday.  She  left  me  more 
than  half  convinced  of  the  wisdom 
of  her  theories  respecting  anniver- 
saries. 

I should  like  to  do  ever  so  many 
things,  this  very  day,  things  that  I 
cannot  attempt  because  I know  I am 
forty-nine  years  old,  and  all  my 
neighbors  know  it,  and  the  things  I 
want  to  do  belong  to  youth.  But  I’m 
well  enough  to  do  them,  and  spry 
enough,  and  I’d  enjoy  it  just  as  much 
as  ever  I did.  But  I’d  be  called 
crazy.  Women  of  forty-nine  are 
supposed  to  be  more  sedate.  Sisters, 
I’m  in  a state  of  rebellion.  I wish 
the  Christian  Scientists  could  con- 
vince the  world  of  the  folly  of  taking 
account  of  birthdays.  We  can’t  ig- 
nore public  opinion,  even  though  we 
do  not  agree  with  it.  And  no  human 
ruler  of  men  could  be  more  despotic 
in  his  laws  than  is  the  voiceless, 
formless,  indescribable,  elusive  auto- 
crat we  call  “custom.”  We  cringe 
before  it,  and  we  can’t  tell  why.  I 
protest  against  it,  I hate  it,  yet  I 
cringe. — Mrs.  D,  C.  Webb. 

It 

My  neighbor’s  cook  has  lately 
taught  me  a new  way  to  make  nut 
bread,  and  it  is  delicious.  It  is  eas- 
ily made,  and  it  keeps  moist  quite  a 
long  time.  Perhaps  the  English 
housekeeper  would  like  to  try  it.  To 
make  it,  mix  together  four  cupfuls 
of  flour  into  which  you  have  sifted 
four  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder; 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-third 
cupful  of  sugar,  and  one  cupful  of 
chopped  walnuts.  When  this  is 
thoroughly  mixed,  pour  in  two  and 
one-fourth  cupfuls  of  sweet  milk  into 
which  you  have  beaten  one  egg.  Do 
not  stir  the  dough  as  you  would 
cake,  but  lift  it  from  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  gently,  until  it  is  smooth 
and  well  mixed.  The  batter  should 
be  as  thick  as  can  be  stirred  with 
a spoon.  This  makes  two  loaves  of 
bread.  Place  it  in  the  deep  bread 
pans,  made  for  single  loaves,  and  let 
it  stand  in  a warm  place  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  bake  for  one  hour  in 
a moderate  oven. — Ella  Dahlstrom, 
Merriam  Park,  Minn. 

% 

Every  good  housewife  prides  her- 
self upon  her  ability  in  at  least  one 
direction.  I am  proud  of  myself  as 
a dish  washer.  I do  not  believe  any- 
one can  beat  me  at  that.  Some 
women  may  wash  dishes  more  quick- 
ly, but — well,  “ I hae  me  doots”  as 
to  the  results!  To  begin,  I wash  all 
cooking  dishes  as  soon  as  they  are 
emptied,  if  I can  possibly  d.o  so.  It 
may  seem  like  a waste  of  time  to 
wash  the  bread  pan  as  soon  as  the 
bread  is  in  the  tins,  but  I do  not 
think  so.  It  is  easily  washed,  then, 
and  can  be  done  far  more  quickly 
than  when  the  dough  has  had  time 
to  dry  on.  Then,  it  is  nice  to  know 
that  the  bread  pan  is  never  washed 
in  the  water  in  which  the  greasy 


No. 

Price,  $3.00 


ENTERPRIS 

Meat  and  Food 

CHOPPER 

It  is  really  better  to  own  an 
Enterprise  Meat  Chopperand  cut 
your  sausage  meat  easily, 
r— v.  quickly  and  well,  than  to 
trust  to  a borrowed  ma- 
chine to  “grind”  it.  The 
No.  5 Enterprise  Chopper  costs  only  $2.  No.  10, 
shown  in  cut,  $3.  They  are  standard  family 
sizes,  and  not  only  save  half  the  work  at  butcher- 
ing time,  hut  are  useful  in  the  kitchen  every  day 
in  the  year.  Enterprise  Meat  Choppers  cut  the 
meat  with  a revolving  steel  knife  against  a per- 
forated steel  cutting  plate  without  crushing, 
and  make  tough  meat  tender.  Easily  cleaned, 
practically  unbreakable,  and  will  last  for  years. 
Made  in  35  sizes  and  styles  for  Hand,  Steam  and 
Electric  Power.  We  also  make  cheaper  Food 
Choppers,  but  recommend  the  above  for  the 
reasons  given.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

The  Enterprise  Sausage  Stuffer  is  another  indispensable  machine 
when  making  sausage.  It  is  also  a perfect  Lard  and  Fruit  Press.  Be 
sure  the  name  “Enterprise”  is  on  the  machineyou  buy.  Can  be  bad  at 
Hardware  and  General  Stores,  etc.  Write  for  the  “Enterprising  House- 
keeper,”  a book  of  200  choice  recipes  and  kitchen  helps.  Sent  free. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  PA.  226  Dauphin  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FREE 


A 

YEAR 


Learn  Dressmaking  at  Home 

Many  women  nowadays  are  earning  $100  a week— $5000  a 
year  by  dressmaking.  One  woman,  the  head  designer  of 
Chicago's  largest  retail  dry  goods  house,  earns  $10,000  a 
year.  Salaries  of  $35  00  to  $50.00  a week  are  common. 
We  teach  you  by  mail  and  put  you  in  a position  to 
Cummand  the  largest  salary  of  any  woman  in  your  locality, 
or  you  can  Start  in  business  for  yourself.  Become  a 
Graduate  Dressmaker.  The  regular  Diploma  of  this 
College  is  issued  to  all  who  complete  this  course  of  lessons. 
The  American  System  requires  no  charts  or  pattern*. 
These  lessons  will  teach  you  how  to  draft  your  own  patterns 
and  make  your  own  clothes  and  enable  you  to  dress  far  bel- 
ter at  one-half  the  usual  cost.  They  teach  you  how  to  DE- 
SIGN, CUT,  FIT,  MAKE,  DRAPE  and  TRIM  any  garment, 
including  children’s  clothing.  This  College  Is  endorsed  by 
all  high  grade  Fashion  Magazines— Delineator,  Designer, 
McCalls,  Pictorial  Review,  New  Idea  Woman’s  Magazine, 
Modern  Priscilla,  Housekeeper.  Good  Housekeeping,  etc. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  you  free.  At  an  expense  Of 
hundreds  of  dollars  this  college  has  published  10,000  of 
these  copyrighted  books  to  advertise  the  AMERICAN 
SYSTEM.  OF  DRESSMAKING,  and— while  they  last— will 
send  you  a copy  FREE.  Write  for  It  today.  One  copy  only 
to  each  woman. 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  DRESSMAKING 

!207College  Building.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


dishes  were  cleansed.  I’ve  seen  it 
left  until  the  very  last  and  then 
washed  in  water  that  was  almost 
thick.  I have  bowls  especially  for 
mixing  cake,  and  they  are  always 
washed  as  soon  as  the  cake  is  in  the 
oven.  It  is  easy,  then,  and  I never 
muss  the1  time,  for  I’d  be  in  the 
kitchen  anyhow,  to  watch  the  cake 
while  it  bakes.  When  meat  or  other 
food  sticks  to  the  kettle,  or  there  is 
no  time  to  wash  the  dishes  after 
serving  it,  I fill  them  with  water, 
and  let  them  soak  until  I am  ready 
to  wash  them;  but  I find  that  I can 
often  get  one  or  more  washed,  after 
the  food  is  dished  up  and  waiting  in 
the  warming  oven  for  the  family  to 
get  seated.  And  it  does  seem  to  save 
a lot  of  work,  for  the  other  dishes 
seem  so  few  in  comparison  to  the 
dirty  cooking  dishes  that  no  one  likes 
to  wash.  I always  have  plenty  of 
clean  towels  for  my  dishes,  for  I put 
them  to  soak,  after  using  them,  in  a 
panful  of  cold  water  with  a little  of 
the  washing  fluids,  or  some  of  the 
various  brands  of  soap  made  to  use 
without  boiling.  I let  them  soak 
while  I do  up  the  rest  of  the  work, 
then  rub  them  a little,  rinse  them, 
and  hang  them  out  to  dry.  I never 
bother  to  iron  them.  I have  a small 
whisk  broom  that  I use  in  a pan  of 
cold  water  for  brushing  off  the  refuse 
from  the  dishes  before  putting  them 
into  the  dish  water.  You  can’t  think 
how  much  annoyance  that  saves.  I 
have  a bit  of  board  which  I place  on 
the  tablecloth,  then  place  my  large 
dish  pan  upon  it,  and  clean  the 
dishes  before  removing  them  from 
the  table.  That  saves  many  steps. 
Another  large  dishpan  stands  in  the 
sink,  and  the  dishes  are  piled  into 
it  as  soon  as  they  are  cleaned  and 
piled  up.  This  sounds  like  a great 
deal  of  labor,  but  is  really  very  easily 
done.  I can’t  afford  fine  clothes,  but 
I will  have  three  large  dishpans  and 
one  large  bread  pan  with  a cover, 
also  a large  slop  pail,  with  a cover, 
that  is  kept  purposely  for  kitchen 
use.  I also  have  a large  waste- 
basket, with  a cover,  that  I keep  in 
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100,000 


CHERRY 
ONE  YEAR 


four  to  fibe  feel  and  three  to  four  feet. 


on  CHERRY 

ZUfUUU  TWO  YE’R 


Also  grow  a complete  line  of  other 
Stock.  Car  load  orders  solicited.  Send 
us  list  of  your  wants  for  prices. 


June  Budded  PEACH  TREES 

One-year  Peach,  one  and  two-year 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry. 
Small  Fruit  Plants.  Shrubs,  etc. 
Write  for  prices.  Catalogue  on  re- 
quest. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Black  Locust 

Hardy  Catalpa,  Ras,  Mulberry,  Honey  Lo- 
cust and  Osage  Seedlings  by  the  1,000  or 

car  lots. 

Send  us  a list  of  your  wants  and  don’t  buy 
until  you  have  our  prlcea 

C.  M.  Hurlbnrt,  Mgr.,  Fairbury,  Neb. 


Just  the  Thing  for 

WATER  SUPPLY 

No  water  rent,  yet  all  the 
city  conveniences;  pumps 
water  for  Irrigation  or 
any  other  water  supply, 
without  cost.  Write  for 
catalogue. 

J.  M.  KLINE,  Beavertown,P» 
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the  kitchen.  It  holds  scraps  of 
paper,  and  all  refuse,  except  food, 
that  will  burn,  and  the  family  have 
learned  to  throw  into  that  basket 
much  of  the  stuff  that  is  usually 
deposited  on  the  floor  for  mother  to 
pick  up.  One  can’t  work  to  advan- 
tage unless  one  has  proper  tools,  and 
I believe  in  making  housework  as 
easy  as  possible.  We  live  longer  if 
we  work  without  friction,  and  if  we 
live  long  enough  we  may  hope  to 
get  some  of  the  pretty  things  we 
have  done  without  in  order  to  get 
the  things  that  make  work  easy.  I 
can  get  along  nicely  without  ruffles 
on  my  petticoat,  but  T must  have 
three  clean  dish  towels  every  day. — 
Mrs.  Will  Wellcome. 

it 

Ornamental  Planling  For  Country 

Homes. 

Missouri  has  many  attractive  coun- 
try homes,  but  there  are  not  enough 
of  them.  Farmers,  as  a rule,  ad- 
mire pretty  grounds  as  much  as  any 
other  class  of  people,  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  they  are  doing  so  lit- 
tle toward  bettering  their  premises 
in  this  respect.  The  reasons  for  this 
state  of  affairs  are  not  far  to  seek. 
They  might  be  listed  under  two 
heads — trouble  and  expense.  Since 
the  latter  is  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant, these  remarks  will  be  largely 
confined  to  the  first  excuse  for  rtot 
having  better  home  grounds. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  trouble 
involved  in  having  a good  yard  on 
most  farms  is  considerable,  especial- 
ly under  prevailing  conditions  and 
habits. 

There  is  great  lack  of  judgment 
as  to  what  constitutes  attractive 
grounds.  The  average  person  knows 
an  attractive  place  when  he  sees  it, 
but  he  fails  to  take  in  the  essential 
factors  which  constitute  the  beauty. 
In  the  first  place,  a good  bluegrass 
sod  Is  the  chief  requisite  for  an  at- 
tractive yard1.  However,  bluegrass 
and  poultry  cannot  be  grown  on  the 
same  piece  of  ground  unless  the  area 
is  very  large.  When  this  question 
comes  up,  many  will  say  that  the 
chickens  and  ducks  are  more  to  be 
desired  than  the  grass,  and  so  the 
lawn  goes.  But  Is  this  necessary? 
Taking  the  average  farm,  the  land  is 
not  so  valuable  but  that  a small  lot 
may  be  set  apart  for  a poultry  yard. 
Of  course  it  must  be  fenced,  but 
enough  more  poultry  may  be  raised 
by  so  doing  to  soon  pay  for  the  wire 
and  boards  used.  As  a rule,  yards 
are  no  better  for  the  poultry  than 
the  poultry  are  for  the  yards.  Very 
few  farmers  now  try  to  raise  pigs  in 
their  yards,  although  the  few  who 
do  so  make  the  same  argument  in 
favor  of  it  that  they  do  for  their 
yard-grown  poultry. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  of  getting 
a good  stand  of  grass,  owing  to  the 
weeds.  In  most  cases  the  poultry 
are  responsible  for  this.  They  eat 
out  the  fine  grass  and  leave  the 
more  common  things  that  they  can 
have  every  day.  Sometimes,  though, 
weeds  are  a real  trouble  where  the 
poultry  are  eliminated.  If  the  lawn 
is  seeded  in  the  early  spring,  which 
is  perhaps  the  best  time,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  thickly  upon  a good 
seed  bed,  so  thick,  in  fact,  that  the 
weeds  which  will  come  up  consider- 
ably later  than  the  grass  will  stand 
no  show  of  growing.  Most  weeds 
are  warm  weather  plants  and  hence 
do  not  sprout  while  the  soil  is  yet 
cold-  Here  is  where  the  grass  gets  a 
start.  Use  either  bluegrass  or  one 
of  the  standard  lawn  mixtures  of 
lawn  grasses,  at  the  rate  of  about 
two  bushels  per  acre.  It  would  be 
well  to  use  with  the  two  bushels  of 
bluegrass  four  pounds  each  of  Eng- 
lish rye  grass  and  white  clover.  These 
serve  as  a protection  to  the  blue- 
grass until  the  latter  is  able  to  take 
care  of  itself.  Bluegrass  spreads  by 
means  of  stems  which  creep  along 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  con- 
tinually take  root.  If  the  clover  is 
prevented  from  seeding,  it  will  usu- 
ally die  out  in  two  or  three  years. 

In  seeding  the  ground  it  is  well  to 
divide  the  seed  into  two  lots  of  equal 
amounts.  Sow  first  by  strips  in  one 
direction,  using  half  the  seed,  and 
then  sow  the  remainder  of  the  seed 
likewise  in  strips  crosswise  to  the 
first  sowing.  Work  the  seed  into  the 
ground  with  a very  light  harrow,  or 
better  still,  with  a brush  made  from 
a haw  or  thorn  tree. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  impossible  to  have  a good  blue- 
grass sod  where  the  soil  is  not  rich. 
Much  can  be  done  to  improve  a poor 


lawn  by  covering  it  with  well  rotted 
manure  every  spring.  To  cause  a 
lawn  to  be  thick  and  form  a dense 
turf,  it  should  be  cut  often  in  early 
summer.  It  is  not  necessary',  and  is 
even  better,  not  to  allow  it  to  go  to 
seed.  If  any  spots  occur  from  dry- 
ing out,  it  is  better  to  reseed  them 
directly. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  a farmer 
will  say  there  is  no  money  in  a lawn 
and  hence  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble 
that  it  takes  to  make  it.  This  may 
be  true  in  a sense.  I am  thoroughly 
convinced,  however,  that  this  matter 
has  a direct  connection  with  the  oft- 
discussed  question  of  “how  to  keep 
the  boy  oh  the  farm.”  Young  chil- 
dren form  their  likes  and  dislikes  for 
the4r  surroundings  before  they  are 
old  enough  to  reason  in  the  matter. 
With  unattractive  surroundings  a boy 
may  become  dissatisfied  with  farm 
life,  but  for  the  life  of  him  he  could 
not  give  the  reason  for  his  dissat- 
isfaction. An  attractive  farm  home 
may  be  the  means  of  keeping  the  boy 
from  leaving,  and  the  value  of  the 
well-planted,  well-kept  lawn  then 
would  be  the  value  that  is  set  on  the 
boy  and  his  future  life. 

While  a good  bluegrass  sod  is  the 
chief  requisite  for  making  attractive 
grounds,  it  is  necessary  to  plant 
some  shrubbery.  This,  however, 
need  not  be  of  an  expensive  nature. 
There  are  many  attractive  shrubs 
found  growing  wild  all  over  the 
State.  Among  these  might  be  men- 
tioned the  euonynius  or  wahoo,  some- 
times known  as  the  burning  bush, 
the  common  sumac,  Indian  currant, 
service  berry  or  shad  bush,  elder, 
pawpaw,  redbud,  dogwood  and  sassa- 
fras. Among  the  vines,  we  have  the 
bitter-sweet,  Virginia  creeper,  trum- 
pet vine,  crossvine,  grape  vines,  and 
wild  hop.  Among  the  shrubs  that 
might  be  bought  might  be  mentioned 
the  spirea  Van  Houtii,  or  bridal 
wreath,  lilac,  both  common  and  Per- 
sian, bush  honeysuckle,  mockorange, 
Japanese  quince,  and  weigela.  These 
are  only  a few  of  the  good  shrubs. 
Some  good  climbers  would  be  the 
clematis  paniculata  (small  white 
flowers),  or  the  clematis  Jackmanii 
(large  purple  flowers),  wistaria,  hon- 
eysuckle, crimson  rambler  rose, 
Dutchman's  pipe,  moon-vine,  morn- 
ing-glory, dolichos  and  nasturtiums. 
The  last  four  are  not  woody  plants 
and  hence  die  down  every  year. 

In  planting,  a large  part  of  the 
lawn  should  be  left  open.  Perhaps 
one  or  two  exceptionally  good  plants, 
like  the  hardy  hydrangea,  a Japanese 
quince,  or  perhaps  an  evergreen,  may 
stand  by  itself.  Most  of  the  planting 
should  be  in  the  form  of  groups  and 
should  be  disposed,  in  the  main, 
about  the  angles  of  the  house  and 
toward  the  sides  of  the  grounds.  A 
space  along  the  borders  of  these 
masses,  which  should  have  irregular 
outlines,  should  be  spaded  up  and 
used  as  flower  beds.  Formal  flow- 
er beds  set  in  the  front  yard  or  in 
other  prominent  places  away  from 
the  shrubbery  add  nothing  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  grounds  as  a 
whole.  Of  course,  they  may  be  at- 
tractive for  a short  time,  but  the  ob- 
server will  see  nothing  but  the  small 
piece  of  flowering  surface  and  will 
fail  to  notice  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
picture.  It  is  a great  mistake  to 
plant  so  as  to  have  a single  flower 
bed  or  a single  flowering  plant  claim 
all  of  the  attention  of  the  observer. 
Rose  beds  in  particular  should  be 
planted,  as  a rule,  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  as  they  are  chiefly  useful  for 
cut  flowers,  and  when  not  in  bloom 
are  anything  but  attractive.  Many 
roses  may  be  planted  so  as  to  climb 
upon  a fence  and  in  this  way  they 
may  serve  a very  useful  purpose. 

There  should  also  be  a few  shade 
trees  upon  the  lawn  but  not  too  many 
of  them.  The  lawn,  in  order  to  stay 
thrifty,  must  have  plenty  of  sunlight. 
Two  or  three  good  shade  trees  well 
placed  will  afford  more  beauty  and 
comfort  than  a grove  planted  so 
thickly  as  to  shade  out  everything 
beneath  them.  Trees  should  be  set 
at  points  where  they  will  shade  cer- 
tain windows  that  might  otherwise 
be  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun.  If 
farm  houses  be  set  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  or  farther  back  from 
the  public  highway,  there  is  excellent 
opportunity  for  having  a splendid 
avenue  of  shade  trees  bordering  the 
drive  which  connects  the  road  with 
the  house.  The  elm  is  perhaps  the 
best  all-round  shade  tree.  Oaks, 
however,  are  splendid  and  are  to  be 
highly  recommended.  They  do  not 
grow  as  slowly  as  people  are  in- 


CreamYeparator 

CREAMERYMEN 

USE 


Today  over  98%  of  the  world's  creameries  use  DE  LAVAL 
separators.  This  fact  means  much  to  every  cow  owner.  With- 
out the  separator  creamery  operation  would  be  almost  impossi- 
ble. No  matter  whether  the  creamery  is  buying  whole  milk  or 
cream  its  success  rests  upon  the  centrifugal  cream  separator. 
Those  who  are  buying  whole  milk  skim  it  at  the  factory  with 
DE  LAVAL  Power  machines — those  who  are  buying  cream 
advise  their  patrons  to  purchase  DE  LAVAL  Hand  machines. 
The  biggest  and  most  successful  creamery  company  in  the 
world  is  buying  cream  from  more  than  40,000  patrons  to  whom 
it  has  sold  DPI  LAVAL  Hand  machines,  after  many  years  of 
experience  with  all  kinds  of  separators.  Had  the  DE  LAVAL 
not  been  the  best  and  by  far  the  most  profitable  separator  for 
anyone  owning  two  or  more  cows,  this  great  creamery  would 
never  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  placing  them  with  its 
patrons.  And  this  is  true  in  hundreds  of  other  instances,  for 
creameries  can  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  world  having 
from  a few  hundred  to  many  thousands  DE  LAVAL  patrons. 
Wouldn’t  it  pay  you  to  find  out  why  experienced  creamerymen 
prefer  the  DE  LAVAL  to  other  separators?  You  may  learn  the 
reason  by  asking  for  a DE  LAVAL  catalog,  or  better  still  a DE 
LAVAL  machine — to  examine  and  try  out  at  your  own  home 
free  of  all  expense.  Don’t  wait,  but  write  us  today. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 
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Collection  of  "Bulbs  Tree 

For  some  time  The  Fruit-Grower  has  been  giving  an  ap- 
ple tree  of  a new  variety  to  its  readers  who  send  at  least  one 
new  subscriber  with  their  renewal. 

Thousands  of  our  readers  have  secured  trees  in  this  way 
way — but  most  of  them  were  men.  Now,  we  have  a proposi- 
tion for  the  women. 

We  have  ordered  from  Holland  a great  quantity  of  bulbs 
for  fall  planting,  to  give  to  women  readers  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  and  they  will  be  given  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 


To  everyone  who  sends  one  new  subscrip- 
tion with  a renewal,  with  $1  to  pay  for  both, 
we  will  give 

Ten  fine  Tulip  "Bulbs  and 
Tlventy  best  Crocus  Bulbs 

Tree  as  a Tremium 


It  will  be  noted  that  this  offer  allows  you  to  send  two 
subscriptions  for  the  pric'  'A  one,  and  the  bulbs  are  to  pay 
for  your  trouble.  Everyone  admires  these  bulbs  when  they 
bloom  in  early  spring,  just  as  soon  as  the  snow  leaves.  But 
remember,  they  must  be  planted  in  autumn.  Send  your  sub- 
scription today,  and  the  bulbs  will  be  sent  you  as  soon  as 
they  arrive  from  Holland. 

Two  collections  of  bulbs  will  be  sent  free  for  four  sub- 
scriptions, and  $2  to  pay  for  them;  three  collections  for  $3 
and  six  subscriptions. 

By  getting  a number  of  subscriptions,  our  women  folks 
can  get  enough  bulbs  to  make  a fine  bed,  and  they  will  bloom 
year  after  year,  the  first  flowers  of  spring.  We  want  some  of 
these  flowers  in  every  yard  next  spring. 

Send  your  subscription  now.  Bulbs  can  be  planted,  in 
most  sections,  as  late  as  Nov.  15,  or  even  the  1st  of  December. 


The  Truit-Grolver,  St.  Joseph,  Tlo. 


dined  to  think.  Avoid  using  soft 
maple  except  for  immediate  effect. 
If  used  at  all,  they  should  be  alter- 
nated with  better  trees,  as  the  hard 
maple,  oak  or  elm.  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  are  to  be  cut  out  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  crowd  each 
other.  W.  L.  HOWARD. 

University  of  Missouri. 


Montross  Metal  Shingles  never 
crack  or  scale.  Last  a life- 
time. Lightning:  and  Storm- 
Proof.  Handsome.  Inexpensive. 

Montross  Metal  Shingle  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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Hardiness  in  Peach  Trees. 

At  the  summer  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Fruit-Growers’  Associa- 
tion, Prof,  Hedrick  of  the  Geneva  Ex- 
periment Station  gave  a short  talk  on 
the  hardiness  of  the  peach,  the  facts 
in  his  talk  having  been  secured  from 
about  a hundred  growers  of  peaches 
in  New  York  State.  The  conclusions 
reached,  after  receiving  these  reports, 
are  as  follows: 

Severe  winter  cold  and  late  spring 
frosts  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
peach.  There  is  no  difference  in  the 
hardiness  of  the  peach,  on  different 
soils,  provided  the  soil  is  warm  and 
dry.  The  amount  of  water  in  the  soil 
is  a strong  factor  in  winter-killing; 
soil  should  be  neither  too  wet  nor  too 
dry;  both  are  detrimental.  Young 
trees  suffer  more  than  old  trees.  Old 
trees  that  are  diseased  are  easily  kill- 
ed, while  young  trees,  full  of  vitality, 
will  often  recover  from  what  seems  to 
be  serious  injury.  Trees  of  soft,  suc- 
culent growth  like  the  Crawfords  are 
often  injured,  while  the  compact 
growers  like  Hill's  Chili,  Kalamazoo, 
Wager  and  Fitzgerald  will  escape. 
Proper  fertilizers  rightly  used,  do  not 
necessarily  induce  a soft,  sappy 
growth.  The  underfed  tree  is  more 
apt  to  be  injured  than  the  overfed  or 
the  properly  fed  one.  A cover  crop, 
which  aids  in  holding  a muffler  of 
snow,  helps  greatly  in  protecting  the 
trees  from  winter-killing.  Seedling 
trees  seem  hardier  than  budded  ones, 
and  low-headed  trees  than  high- 
headed ones.  Wind-breaks  are  gen- 
erally a detriment,  by  shutting  off  air 
drainage.  The  hardiest  varieties  seem 
to  be  Hill’s  Chili,  Crosby,  Stevens’ 
Rareripe,  Gold  Drop  and  Elberta; 
while  the  most  tender  ones  are  the 
Crawfords,  Chair’s  Choice,  St.  John 
and  Reeves’  Favorite. 

New  York  received  its  first  carload 
of  Utah  peaches  this  season,  and  the 
fruit  was  much  appreciated,  having 
arrived  in  splendid  condition.  Prices 
were  good,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
New  York  market  will  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  Utah  fruit. 


^ >sj£ 


A well-known  horticultural  paper 
recently  published  the  portrait  of 
Judge  Fred  Wellhouse,  and  under- 
neath appeared  the  line,  “F.  Well- 
house,  a Missouri  apple  king.”  That 
will  make  our  Kansas  friends  mad, 
sn*-ely,  for  Judge  Wellhouse  and  Sec- 
retary Coburn  are  two  of  the  much- 
a Jvertised  men  of  Kansas. 


^ ^ 


Texas  fruit  and  truck  growers  had 
hoped  to  get  refrigerator  service  on 
the  boat  lines  from  Galveston  to  New 
York,  to  relieve  them  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  express  companies,  but  the 
steamship  companies  refuse  to  handle 
their  produce.  It  seems  that  the  ex- 


press companies  have  an  agreement 
of  some  kind  with  the  steamboat 
lines. 

% 

A Great  Invention.  A Moving  Picture 
Magazine  for  the  Home. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Ellis,  of  New  York  City, 
a man  of  large  affairs,  who  is  President  of 
the  C.  E.  Ellis  Real  Estate  Co.,  which  com- 
pany controls  one  of  the  largest  pieces  of 
property  in  New  York  City,  occupying  an 
entire  square  from  Forty-third  st.  to  Forty- 
fourth  st.,  and  from  Eleventh  Ave.  to  the 
Hudson  River,  containing  nearly  thirty 
large  buildings;  and  who  is  President  of  the 
C.  E.  Ellis  Co.,  which  company  publishes 
five  monthly  magazines  with  a circulation 
aggregating  two  million  (2,000,000)  copies 
a month;  and  who  is  President  of  the  "Kor- 


nlt  Manufacturing  Co./’  a very  large  manu- 
facturing company,  with  works  located  at 
Belleville,  N.  J.,  President  of  the  Cefamlte 
Manufacturing  Co.,  manufacturers  of  &Yt 
glass,  and  who  is  also  a National  Bank  Di- 
rector, controls  the  sole  right  of  the  most 
wonderful  invention  of  the  age,  “a  Moving 
Picture  Machine  for  the  Home."  You  will 
all  appreciate  the  value  of  a Moving  Pic- 
ture Machine,  because  you  can  reproduce 
in  your  home  actual  scenes  of  events  which 
are  occurring  all  over  the  world.  You 
have  pro.bably  seen  moving  pictures  at  pub- 
lic entertainments,  but  you  never  dreamt 
that  the  day  would  come  when  you  could 
have  a moving  picture  machine  of  your  own, 
and  get  one  without  costing  you  a cent. 

Every  boy  should  read  Mr.  Ellis's  offer, 
which  occupies  the  second  page  of  this  is- 
sue, and  should  immediately  fill  out  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  to  Mr.  Ellis,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  you  will  own  one  of  these 
Wonderful  Moving  Picture  Machines  with- 
out costing  you  one  cent,  and  as  soon  as  you 
do  get,  you  will  find  it  to  be  the  great- 
est fun-maker  in  the  world,  and  that  your 
neighbors  and  friends  will  all  flock  to  your 
home  to  see  the  moving  pictures,  and  if 
you  wish  to  charge  admission  to  your  shows, 
you  will  find  the  Moving  Picture  Machine 
to  be  a regular  gold  mine,  as  you  can  give 
a show  each  and  every  night,  and  the  money 
will  flow  into  yoUr  pockets  in  an  unending 
steady  stream.  Read  advertisement  on 
page  2 of  this  Issue,  and  mail  the  coupon. 


Higher  Prices  for  Farm  Produce. 

It  is  stated  to  be  a fact  by  the  Harvey 
Spring  Co.,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  makers  of  the 
well-known  Harvey  Bolster  Spring,  that 
fruit  buyers  in  particular  offer  25  to  33  1-3 
per  cent  more  for  fruit,  potatoes,  squashes, 
green  corn  and  other  produce  of  this  kind 
when  brought  to  market  in  a spring  wagon 
than  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  the 
same  produce  hauled  to  market  in  the  reg- 
ular springless  lumber  wagon. 

Mr.  Harvey  states  that  this  fact,  obtained 
direct  from  produce  buyers,  was  what  in- 
duced him  to  perfect  and  place  on  the  mar- 
ket his  Bolster  Spring,  which  turns  any  lum- 
ber wagon  into  a spring  wagon  in  less  than 
a minute  and  should  last  practically  as  lohg 
as  the  wagon  itself  if  hot  abused  and  over- 
loaded. 

Besides  this  great  advantage  in  making 
the  farmer’s  crop  more  valuable  to  him, 
these  springs  have  been  found  to  possess 
other  advantages  which  every  farmer  will 
readily  appreciate.  They  make  it  possible 
to  carry  a heavier  load  without  injury  to 
the  horses,  because  the  "give"  of  the  springs 
never  makes  it  necessary  to  pull  absolutely 
"dead  weight."  and  by  acting  as  a cushion 
between  the  load  and  the  inequalities  of  the 
road,  it  is  claimed  that  the  life  of  any 
wagon  is  extended  many  years  when  these 
springs  are  used.  It  also  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  driver  is 
practically  eliminted  in  the  same  manner 

It  will  he  well  worth  the  while  of  any 
reader  of  this  publication,  who  is  anxious 
to  secure  more  money  for  farm  and  garden 
produce,  to  write  to  the  Harvey  Spring  Co., 
of  Racine,  Wis.,  for  their  catalog  and  for 
full  particulars  regarding  an  offer  they  have 
just  put  out  to  any  reader  of  this  paper  who 
is  interested,  to  use  a pair  of  their  springs 
on  any  wagon  he  may  own  for  thirty  davs 
to  prove  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the 
claims  made  for  this  valuable  patented  ap- 
pliance are  well  founded  and  not  overdrawn. 


A Square  Deal. 

Since  the  first  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
our  readers  have  from  time  to  time  noticed 
the  advertising  of  JONES  OF  BINGHAM- 
TON, the  Scale  people,  made  famous  not 
only  by  the  quality  of  their  Scales,  but 
also  by  the  world  wide  known  trade  mark 
of  "JONES.  He  pays  The  Freight." 

General  Edward  F.  Jones,  whose  personal 
guarantee  goes  with  every  scale  has  never 
yet  failed  to  stand  behind  every  transaction 
that  his  company  has  made.  Besides  guar- 
anteeing the  quality  of  the  goods,  warrant- 
ing them  against  all  defects  of  workmanship 
and  material  he  futher  agrees  that  if  any 
farmer  purchases  one  of  his  scales  and 
finds  it  in  any  way  different  from  the 
printed  or  written  representations,  he  will 
refund  his  money,  remove  the  scale  without 
expense  and  pay  the  purchaser  for  any  por- 
tion of  his  timber  or  foundation,  which  he 
cannot  use  in  some  other  make  of  scale. 
This  is  the  fairest  proposition  that  we  ever 
heard  of,  and  it  is  certainly  a "square  deal." 


SPECTACLES  FREE 


SPECTACIK-WEAKHRS ! Just 
TVTlte  me  your  name  and  address  and  I will 
mail  you  my  free  Eye  Tester,  also  full 
particulars  how  to  obtain  a handsome. 

tbree-dollar  pair  of  Rolled  Gold 
^ Spectacles  absolutely  free  of 
charge.  Dr.  Haux  Spectacle  Co.,  Block  1,  St.Douls. 
Mi,-  I WANT  AGENTS  ALSO, 
NOTE.— This  Firm  is  Perfectly  Reliablo. 


WE  WANT  NAMES 


We  want  YOU  to  send  us  the 
names  and  addresses  of  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  farmers  living  in 
the  United  States,  having  a few  head  of  stock  (cows,  horses,  pigs).  You  can  send  us  the 
names  from  any  number  of  different  post-offices.  If  you  will  send  us  these  names  we 
will  send  you  TWO  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES  FREE.  These  pictures  are  reproductions 
of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  in  the  world,  and  they  are  of  high  quality,  and  we  know 
that  you  will  be  pleased  and  delighted  with  them;  no  pictures  will  be  given  for  a list 
of  less  than  ten  farmers. 


We  want  to  send  a sample  copy  of  THE  RURAL  HOME  to  a lot  of  farmers  who  are 
not  now  taking  our  paper  and  for  that  reason  we  want  these  names. 

Send  us  immediately  a list  of  at  least  ten  farmers  and  we  will  send  you  post- 
paid. ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  TWO  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  WORLD’S  FAMOUS 
PICTURES.  Address:  THE  RURAL  HOME,  641  West  43d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CROPS  NEVEg  FAIL  IN  NORTH  CENTRAL  TEXAS 

We  want  to  tell  yoi  about  Archer  County.  Texas,  where  crops  never  fall,  where 
you  can  raise  as  much  corn,  wheat,  oats  or  other  grain  to  the  acre  as  you  can  In  the 
corn  belt,  and  where  you  can  grow  cotton,  kaffir  corn,  mllo  maize,  alfalfa  and  all 
varieties  of  fruit  and  where  you  can  buy  land  at  $12,60  to  $20  an  acre. 

We  have  30.000  acres  of  land  for  sale  here.  It  Is  a part  of  the  famous  Club 
Ranch  between  Wichita  Falls  and  Dallas.  This  Is  a proven  farm  region — annual 
rainfall  Is  31  Inches  and  crop  failures  are  unknown. 

Archer  County  Is  Just  south  of  the  famous  Big  Pasture  In  Oklahoma.  In  the  Red 
River  Valley,  and  less  than  400  miles  from  Kansas  City  markets.  Water  Is  found 
In  abundance  at  1 2 to  30  feet;  there  are  no  high  winds,  little  dust  and  plenty  of 
Bhade.  You  can  have  gardens  most  of  the  year  and  the  fruit  crop  Is  always  good. 

There  is  no  uncertainty  about  Archer  County  lands.  We  can  prove  to  you  that 
crops  are  sure  here;  that  markets  are  the  best;  that  climate  Is  unexcelled  and  that 
farmers  can  make  good  money  every  season.  Taxes  are  low.  good  schools  and 
churches  abound  and  one  crop  often  pays  for  the  land. 

You  can’t  help  making  money  If  you  farm  this  land;  you  can’t  help  but  make 
money  on  the  Increase  If  you  buy  It.  for  It’s  bound  to  be  worth  more  than  land  In 
the  corn  belt  states  pretty  soon.  Go  with  us  on  the  next  excursion  from  Kansas  City 
and  let  us  show  you  Archer  County.  You’ll  never  regret  It.  Write  us  for  particu- 
lars about  this  land  and  our  next  excursion. 

J.  L.  PHELPS,  564  Sheidley  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Classified  Advertisements 

For  a long  time  The  Fruit-Grower  has  maintained  a department  for  advertise-  ! 
ments  of  farms  for  sale,  in  which  advertisements  were  inserted  for  2 cents  a word. 
Last  fall,  when  our  rate  for  display  advertising  was  advanced,  this  rate  was  not 
changed.  Now,  however,  we  find  it  necessary  to  advance  the  rate  to  3 cents  per 
word,  and  have  decided  to  classify  advertising,  and  accept  other  lines  than  real 
estate  advertising.  This  rate  of  3 cents  per  word  is  still  considerably  less  than  i 
our  rate  for  display  advertising. 

On  this  page  every  month  will  appear  advertisements  from  our  subscribers  who 
have  anything  to  dispose  of — -dogs,  ponies,  poultry  and  eggs,  farms,  second-hand 
spray  pumps,  etc.  ' The  rate  will  be 

3 Cents  per  Word,  Each  Insertion 

each  initial  and  number  to  count  as  a Word.  No  display  type  will  he  Used  in  adver- 
tisements accepted  at  this  rate>  but  if  any  advertising  of  tills  kind  appeal’s  on  this 
page  it  will  be  at  the  regular  rate  of  25  cents  per  line. 

Our  subscribers  are  urged  to  make  use  of  this  department  freely,  to  make 
known  their  wants,  or  to  advertise  articles  they  have  for  sale.  All  advertisements 
for  this  department  must  be  paid  for  In  advance;  count  the  words  in  the  copy  you 
send,  and  remit  at  rate  Of  3 Cents  per  word. 

The  Fruit-grower  company,  st.  Joseph,  Missouri. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


FRUIT  FARMS  NEAR  THRIVING  CITY 
now  yielding  $200  to  $1000  net  per  acre. 

LEWISTON-CLARKSTON 
Idaho  Wash. 

LOW  ALTITUDE — Irritgated  lands  on  easy 
terms  in  this  long  established  fruit  colo- 
ny. Water  piped  to  every  tract.  Just 
write  for  Pamphlet  114,  or  send  15c  for 
panoramic  photogravure,  8x36  inches,  posi 
paid  in  tube.  Address,  DEVELOPMENT 
LEAGUE,  Lewiston,  Idaho,  or  Clarkston, 
Washington. 


If  you  want  to  buy,  sell,  or  trade  a farm, 
send  full  description  of  what  you  have  or 
want,  with  25  cents  to  the  Farmer's  Want 
Journal,  Dept.  45,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  we 
will  advertise  It  before  30.000  buyers  and 
sellers,  and  send  you  copy  of  the  paper. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  real  estate 
in  Grand  Valley,  the  famous  peach,  apple 
and  pear  growing  section  of  Western  Colo- 
rado. Orchards  here  eight  years  old  net  the 
growers  from  $500  to  $700  per  acre.  The 
climate  is  the  best  in  the  world  and  is  a 
specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles  and 
asthma.  Write  us  for  information.  The 
Home  Loan  & Investment  Co.,  357  Main  St.. 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 


FOR  SALE — 400  acres  3 miles  from  good 
railroad  town  in  Northwestern  Arkansas;  4 
sets  of  buildings;  120  acres  in  orchard;  nur- 
sery; good  water;  sell  all  or  part.  Write 
for  description.  Price,  $16.00  per  acre.  Ir- 
vin Lyman,  Booneville,  Ark. 


Do  you  want  a fruit  farm  in  Oregon  where 
you  can  raise  more  and  better  apples,  cher- 
ries. strawberries  and  plums  than  in  Califor- 
nia and  get  bigger  prices  for  them?  Organ- 
ize a colony  of  your  neighbors  and  bring 
them.  Money  in  it.  Write  to  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  room  457,  Astoria,  Oregon,  for 
particulars. 


PALISADE,  COLO.,  "The  Home  of  the 
Peach."— A section  that  has  never  had  a 
failure  of  peach  crop  and  where  hundreds 
of  men  are  making  fortunes  in  the  fruit 
business.  On  two  railroads,  good  schools 
and  an  ideal  climate.  If  you  wish  to  keep 
posted  on  this  wonderful  country  send  $1.50 
for  one  year's  subscription  to  The  Palisade 
Tribune,  the  spiceBt  and  most  upHo-date 
weekly  paper  in  Colorado.,  address  The 
Tribune,  Palisade,  Colo. 

FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE — On  account  of 
old  age,  I wish  to  sell  my  fruit  farm  of 
320  acres  one  and  one-half  miles  from  city 
of  Winchester,  Jefferson  County,  Kansas. 

On  se  quarter  section  are  between  7,000 
and  8,000  apple  trees  thirteen  years  old 
(6,000  Ben  Davis,  1,800  Gano.) 

•On  sw  quarter  section  there  are  250  Gano, 
500  Mo.  Plpin  and  about  00  Jonathan  trees 
in  bearing.  Two  years  ago  1,000  Jonathan. 
500  Gano,  and  400  peach  trees  were  set 
out.  There  are  also  about  15  acres  in  straw- 
berries. raspberries  and  blackberries.  A 7- 
roorn  house,  also  one  room  cottage,  barn, 
corn  crib,  barrel  shed,  smoke  house,  hog 
pens,  5-ton  scale,  two  wells,  cistern  and 
never  failing  springs.  Buildings  insured  for 
$2,750.  Two  packing  sheds. 

For  particulars  address  WTm.  Booth,  Win- 
chester, Kansas. 


Fruit  and  Farming  Lands  For  Sale.  Im- 
proved and  Unimproved — -We  have  several 
thousand  acres  of  improved  and  unimproved 
fruit  and  farming  lands  for  immediate  sale 
at  prices  that  are  bargains.  Now  is  the 
time  to  get  a good  home  cheap.  Finest 
peach  and  berry  lands  In  the  South.  Good 
railroad  facilities;  12  hours  to  St.  Louis,  19 
hours  to  Chicago,  16  hours  to  Kansas  City, 
18  hours  to  New  Orleans.  7 hours  to  Mem- 
phis and  3 1-2  hours  to  Little  Rock.  Health- 
ful climate,  excellant  water,  no  crop  fail- 
ures. Write  us  today  for  particulars.  One 
thousand  acres  now  ready  to  offer  purchas- 
ers in  lots  to  suit  and  on  fine  terms.  Solid 
body  for  colonization.  Price  $7  to  $10  per 
acre.  Smith  % Sevier,  amden,  Ouachita 
Co.,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE — A fine  home  situated  in  tho 
foothills  of  the  County  in  Washington  that 
produces  the  best  apples  and  cherries  grown 
in  the  United  States.  The  orchard  of  12.- 
000  trees,  consists  of  apple,  apricot,  cherries, 
plums,  pears,  and  peach  trees;  this  can  be 
increased  as  much  as  desired;  also  the 
strawberry  and  other  small  fruits  which  all 
grow  here  to  perfection.  Farm  of  240  acres 
mostly  fenced,  about  35  acres  under  culti- 
vation. balance  mostly  timber,  which  will 
soon  sell  for  what  the  farm  costs.  A nearly 
new  two-story  six-room  frame  house,  a 
large  frame  barn,  also  large  log-hay  barn 
and  sheds.  Cowsheds,  storehouses,  wagon 
shed,  etc. 

Three  horses  with  2 sets  double  and  1 
single  harness;  wagon,  hack,  buggy,  and  two 
sleds,  also  all  needed  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  tools  required  to  work  the  place. 

Place  well  watered  and  grows  fruit,  grain 
and  vegetables  without  irrigation.  Price, 
$7,500.  $5,000  cash,  balance  time  or  $7,250 
all  cash.  Address.  MRS.  L.  A.  DEXTER, 
Meyers  Falls,  Wash. 


South  Texas — Corpus  Christ!  Bay  Country. 

The  Corpus  Christi  Bay  Country  is  un- 
surpassed. in  climate,  health  and  fertility 
of  soil.  No  excess  of  heat,  cold  or  rainfall 
Openings  are  large  for  the  investor,  and 
great  for  the  homeseeker.  Lands  that  will 
produce  citrus  fruits,  and  crops  that  will 
net  from  ten  to  three  hundred  dollars  per 
acre,  will  riot  long  remain  uncultivated.  I 
want  your  business.  Write — ©r  better  visit 
me  and  be  shown.  Low  rate  tickets  to 
Corpus  Christi  every  first  and  third  Tues- 
days— insist  on  ticket  reading  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas.  If  you  have  money  to  in- 
vest or  loan  on  ennd  collateral,  advise  with 
me.  C.  W.  GIBSON,  Broker. 


FARM  AND  ORCHARD  LAND  in  bust 
fruit  section  in  Missouri.  $4  to  $8.  ED.  C. 
BAUMANN,  Springfield,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — 160  acres  of  No.  1 Rogue 
River  Valley  fruit  land.  House,  barn,  good 
well;  30  acres  In  cultivation;  75  bearing 
fruit  trees;  seven  miles  from  Grants  Pass 
on  best  road  in  the  country;  $25  per  acre; 
one-third  mile  from  school  house.  Address 
John  H.  Robinson,  Grants  Pass,  Oregon. 
Route  2. 


California  vineyard  for  sale.  120  acres 
In  all.  25  acres  in  FULL  bearing  Mission 
and  Muscat  grapes.  Good  improvements; 
14  miles  from  Sacramento.  Calif.  In  heart 
of  Tokay  grape  belt.  $7,600,  $3,000  down. 
We  have  cash  guarantee  of  no  misrepre- 
sentation. Ask  us  about  others.  Elk  Grove 
Realty  Co..  Elk  Grove.  Calif. 


C A CU  for  your  property  wherever  lo- 
cated.  If  you  want  to  sell,  send 
description  and  price.  If  you  want  to  btly, 
state  your  wants.  Northwestern  Business 
Agency,  343  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


For  Finest  Farms 

AND  FRT1T  LANDS 

Pine  and  hard  wood  timber,  write  to 
C.  R.  McREA,  CAMDEN,  ARKANSAS. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

Situated  Wanted — By  one  who  well  under- 
stands the  planting  and  culture  of  a com- 
mercial orchard.  C.  F.  Ward,  Pilot  Point, 
Texas. 


POULTRY. 

240-Egg  Strain  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leg- 
horn Cockerels  for  sale,  $1.00  each.  M.  V. 
Heidlebaugh,  West  Plains,  Mo. 


LAWYERS. 

LEGAL  ADVICE  BY  MAIL— We  have 
been  giving  legal  advice  on  all  questions  by 
mail,  for  years,  with  perfect  success.  Write 
us  fully  and  our  expert  lawyers  will  tell 
you  the  law,  no  matter  what  your  case  is 
or  where  you  live.  Lowest  fees.  No  money 
in  advance.  Dept.  M.,  United  Law  Co., 
Box  1102,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Plows. 

A Cutaway  Disc  Breaking  Plow  for  Sod. 
Gang  of  two.  The  only  disc  plow  ever  made 
to  turn  sod — a wonderful  invention.  For  in- 
formation and  price  write  E.  G.  Menden- 
hall. Box  300,  Kinmundy.  111. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Music,  Oratory  and  Physical  Culture.  S. 
E.  Marshall,  Morning  Sun,  Iowa. 

Germinated  Ginseng  Seed  for  sale.  Plant 
a small  bed  this  fall.  Write  me  for  prices, 
W.  E.  MATKIN,  Farmington,  Mo. 


Learn  How  to  Judge  Investments 

My  book  "How  To  Judge  Investments" 
tells  how  you  may  safely  start  on  the  road 
to  wealth.  It  tells  you  about  everything 
you  should  know  before  making  any  kind  of 
investment.  A financial  critic  says  of  this 
book,  "It  is  the  best  guide  to  successful  in- 
vesting I ever  read.”  The  regular  price  is 
$1.00,  but  to  introduce  my  magazine,  the 
"INVESTOR’S  REVIEW."  I will  send  the 
book  postpaid  on  receipt  of  a two-cent 
stamp  and  in  addition  will  send  you  the 
Review  for  three  months  free.  Address 
Editor, 

INVESTOR’S  REVIEW,  1534  Gaff  Bldg., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Finest  Fruit  Country 

IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 

is  the  Odessa  Country  in  West  Texas.  Ap- 
ples, pears,  plums,  peaches,  apricot,  quinces, 
cherries,  soft  shell  almonds,  English  wal- 
nuts, figs,  grapes,  and  all  small  fruits  do 
equally  well.  Soil  a red,  sandy  or  chocolate 
loam,  grows  corn,  cotton,  kaffir  corn,  milo 
maze,  broom  corn,  sorghum  and  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  to  perfection.  All  kinds  of 
vines,  such  as  watermelons,  pumpkins,  cu- 
cumbers, cantaloupes,  etc.,  a perfect  success. 
Cheap  lands  and  the  finest  climate  on  earth. 
Altitude  2,900  feet.  Located  on  the  southern 
slope  of  tho  plains.  Water  equal  to  any  in 
the  United  States. 

40,000  acres  of  extra  fine  farming  and 
fruit  land  at  from  $8  to  $20  per  acre;  small 
cash  payment,  balance  in  ten  annual  install- 
ments at  8 per  cent;  close  to  railroad  and 
shipping  points;  decidedly  the  finest  propo- 
sition for  the  man  with  small  means  in  the 
Southwest. 

For  further  information  address  or  call  on 

The  M.  D.  Herbert  Land  & Colonization  Co. 

ODESSA,  Ector  County,  TEXAS 


WHERE 
GOLD  GROWS 
ON  TREES 

The  wonders  of  the  Yakima  Val- 
ley are  surpassingly  Interesting. 
You  can  secure  information  re- 
garding this  productive  country, 
including  actual  photographs  and 
pamphlets  by  addressing  Publicity 
Secretary, 

YAKIMA  COMMERCIAL  CLUB, 
Box  1208  North  Yakima,  Wash. 


Monthly  Page 
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poultry  Department 


What  Will  You  Feed  Your  Fowls 
Next  Winter? 

With  the  price  of  wheat  climbing 
upward,  and  with  constant  predic- 
tions of  still  higher  prices,  poultry- 
men  are  naturally  considering  the  ef- 
fect upon  their  supply  of  food  for 
their  fowls.  For,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, wheat  is  still  one  of  the 
most  popular  grain  foods  for  poultry. 

A writer  in  a late  issue  of  The 
Poultry  Keeper  discusses  this  matter, 
and  suggests  some  plans  which  can 
be  adopted  to  provide  other  kinds  of 
food  which  will  reduce  the  quantity 
of  grain  foods  needed,  provided  action 
is  taken  early  in  the  season.  This 
writer  says,  among  other  things: 

“If  you  can  spare  some  of  the  yards 
from  June  to  October  first,  you  can 
get  a good  crop  of  mangels.  Seed 
down  in  this  rich  soil  will  germinate 
quickly  and  make  rapid  growth. 


OK* 

■ A 

ll 


ROUP 

REMEDY 


A guaranteed  Remedy  for  Roup.  Colds,  Canker, 
and  Catarrh.  Will  reduce  Swelled  Head  and  Eyes 
in  ashort  time.  Save  loss  by  its  use.  Mailed,  post- 
paid, for  60  cents.  THE  0.  K.  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 
634  Moron  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


. .“Rankin’s  Royal”  Barred.  White  and  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  are 
Bred  to  Win.  Bred  to  Pay.  Bred  for  Quality 
in  Every  Way.  Hundreds  of  Selected  Speci- 
mens Bine  and  Pedigree  Bred  by  My  Trap- 
Nest  System  from  America’s  Greatest  Sires 
and  Champions  for  sale  on  Approval  at 
Guaranteed  Honest  Prices. 

Eggs  $1.50  to  $10.00  per  15;  $7.00  to  $20.00 
per  100.  Seriously  you  can’t  afford  to  place 
an  order  (large  or  small)  before  writing  me. 

II.  P.  RANKIN, 

Box  121,  Hartington,  Neb. 


THE  MILL 

THAT  FILLS  THE  BILL 


The 
house- 
keeper’s 
friend.  Grinds 
Jg%> J7  corn,  wheat,  breakfast  cereals,  gra- 
ham  flour,  spices,  coffee,  etc  Cracks 
jTjjiTfiv  grain  for  poultry.  Runs  very  easy  (see 
long  crank.)  Grinds  fast  and  won’t 
get  out  of  order.  The 

BLACK  HAWK  GRIST  MILL 

is  the  mill  you  ought  to  buy.  Fills  a 
dozen  uses,  and  soon  saves  its  cost. 
The  best  grinder  for  the  money  ever 
built . Weighs  17  ll>s  $3.00,  prepaid  to 
your  depot.  Write  for  free  book. 

A.  H.  PATCH,  Mfr.  of  Hand  Mills  and 


Corn  Shelters  exclusively, 
wanted.  Clarksville,  Tenn. 


Agents 


OBERNDORFS  T.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
AND  B.  I*.  ROCKS.  Thoroughbred  Prize 
Winners,  Prolific  Layers.  Eggs  and  Birds 
for  sale.  Eleonora  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm, 
A.  Oberndorf,  Prop.,  Centralia,  Kansas. 


WAGON  SENSE 

Iion't  brink  yourbnck  and  kill  your 
homes  with  a high  wheel  wagon. 
For  eomturt’s  sake  get  an  ( 

Electric  Handy  Wagon. 

p?/  It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
/ set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
' make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
• cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  Itisfree. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  8oi217  Quiou.  W- 


Man  Wanted 

We  have  splendid  position  for  man 
In  good  small  town,  who  can  devote 
part  of  his  time  to  handling  custom- 
ers. Large  Income  and  steady  posi- 
tion assured  honest,  ambitious  per- 
son, who  will  give  us  faithful  serv- 
ice and  properly  handle  our  business 
In  your  locality. 

If  you  wish  profitable  employment 
representing  large  corporation,  write 
for  particulars  Immediately.  Address 
Branch  Department.  P.  V.  Collins 
Pub.  Co..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Wire  F ence  20c 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  * 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire. 
Catalog  offences  .tools  and  supplies  FREE. 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  »s  . Leesburg,  0. 


PATENTS 

vers.  (Established  1S57.)  “C. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  " 


and  TRADE  MARKS  obtained, 

defend  oil  and  prosecuted  by 
Alexander  & Dowell,  Patent  Law- 
ls.77.)  “C.”  W7  7th  St..  N.  W., 
Hook  of  Information  sent  FREE. 


Mangels  should  be  harvested  before  a 
freeze  and  stored  in  a cool  cellar. 

“Another  helpful  crop,  to  save  cost 
of  feeding,  Is  clover  hay.  You  ought 
to  produce  this  for  forty  cents  per  one 
hundred  pounds.  A good  cutter  can 
be  had  for  a little  over  five  dollars 
and  this  will  enable  you  to  better  bal- 
ance your  ration  for  fall  and  winter 
feeding  of  the  laying  stock.  A full 
supply  of  cut  clover  or  cut  hay  will 
mean  better  health  and  cheaper  ra- 
tions. 

“You  can  still  further  reduce  your 
expenses  by  feeding  more  animal 
food.  Most  poultry  men  use  grain  too 
freely,  being  sparing  in  giving  of  ani- 
mal foods.  Meat  and  bone  have  not 
advanced  as  much  in  proportion  to 
former  prices  as  have  most  of  the 
grains.  Make  your  rations  ‘narrower’ 
rather  than  wider.  Investigate  the 
new  forms  of  protein  that  are  being 
offered  through  the  trade  and  see  if 
there  is  not  a dollar  saved  by  their 
use. 

“Possibly  you  can  feed  green  cut 
bone  to  advantage.  If  you  can  get  a 
constant  supply  for  one  cent  a pound 
or  less  look  into  its  value  for  mak- 
ing eggs  and  growth.  There  are  sec- 
tions of  this  country  where  freight 
rates  on  meat  scraps  are  very  high, 
yet  green  bone  can  be  had  for  low 
prices.  Growing  chicks  like  cut  green 
bone  and  make  rapid  growth  when 
supplied  all  they  will  eat,  three  meals 
a week.  Winter  eggs  are  helped  along 
by  feeding  green  bone  to  the  matured 
pullets. 

“A  study  of  the  food  value  of  the 
various  things  to  be  had  in  jour  part 
of  the  country  may  lead  you  to  adopt 
a ration  that  Is  cheaper  and  better 
than  that  you  have  been  using.  Sup- 
ply and  demand,  seasons  and  circum- 
stances, may  change  prices  from  time 
to  time.  Know  more  about  feeds  and 
feeding,  foods  values  and  digestibility, 
that  you  may  profit  by  your  knowl- 
edge and  succeed  where  others  maj’ 
fail. 

“By  all  means  get  in  touch  with 
jour  experiment  station,  and  those  in 
other  states,  and  know  what  they  have 
done,  and  are  doing  along  lines  that 
appeal  to  you.  Much  of  value  has 
been  issued  from  these  stations  in 
pamphlet  form  and  can  be  had  for 
the  asking.  Work  done  along  the  line 
of  feeding  of  cows  is  applicable  to 
poultrj’.  Half  a dozen  of  these  sta- 
tions have  done  valuable  work  with 
poultrj’.  Know  what  jour  ration  is 
made  of.  Do  not  feed  mixed,  bagged 
ground  corn-cobs  in  the  mixture  that 
is  often  offered  you.  Buy  quality 
feeds  and  add  the  ‘filling’  j-ourself  if 
you  decide  It  is  needed.  Bulk  and 
food  \-alue  is  to  be  found  in  cut 
clover,  not  in  corn-cobs. 

“A  saving  of  feed  in  the  raising  of 
young  stock  can  made  by  keeping 
them  growing  from  egg  to  maturitj’. 
This  calls  for  a ration  that  is  well 
balanced  and  freelj  fed.  A poorly 

balanced  food  is  an  expensive  in 

the  long  run  and  stunting  the  chicks 
at  anj’  stage  in  their  growth  adds  to 
the  cost  of  their  body  at  laying  age. 
This  question  of  high  price  of  feeds 
and  how  to  overcome  it  covers  much 
ground  and  taxes  an  expert  in  answer- 
ing it  in  all  its  details. 

"There  is  so  much  that  can  he  done 
along  better  lines  of  feeding:  there  are 
so  many  leaks  that  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  continue;  there  is  so  much 
in  the  plan  of  feeding,  that  I cannot 
more  than  suggest  the  way  out  of  your 
trouble.  When  the  high  prices  of 
eggs  were  with  us  the  last  three  win- 
ters we  thought  all  things  were  com- 
ing our  way.  and  that  all  the  poul- 
tryman  had  to  do  to  get  a bank  ac- 
count was  to  take  his  eggs  to  the 
store  and  receive  his  money.  Now  we 
are  up  against  the  increased  of  cost 
of  producing  our  eggs  and  we  see 
some  of  the  increased  price  of  eggs 
going  to  the  grain  dealer,  the  middle 
man  and  to  the  farmer.” 

it 

Preparing  for  Winter. 

Just  as  the  days  of  Indian  summer 
come  on,  one  realizes  that  summer 
is  waning,  and  soou  winter  will  be 
upon  us.  Before  this  time  arrives, 
however,  there  are  a number  of  things 
the  poultryman  should  do.  to  be  ready 
for  winter.  There  are  a number  of 
little  things  which  must  be  looked  af- 
ter now.  or  they  will  not  be  attended 
to  at  all. 

One  should  lay  in  a supply  of  road 
dust  now,  so  that  the  dust  bath  for 
the  fowls  can  be  proj’ided  in  the 


winter.  We  all  realize  that  poultry 
delight  in  dust  baths;  we  see  them 
all  summer  long  settling  themselves 
into  little  basins  they  have  formed  in 
the  soil,  and,  with  many  a flutter  of 
their  feathers,  they  manage  to  get 
the  dust  well  worked  into  the  latter, 
and  they  give  evidence  of  great  en- 
joyment. But  while  we  realize  this  at 
the  time,  too  few  prepare  dust  for  the 
winter  baths  of  their  fowls.  Road 
dust  is  usually  verj  plentiful  during 
autumn,  and  now  is  a good  time  to 
lay  in  a supply. 

Another  thing  to  do  is  to  look  out 
for  some  sort  of  green  food  to  give 
the  fowls  during  the  winter.  They 
eat  grass  now,  of  course — but  in  a 
short  time  there  will  be  no  grass,  and 
the  green  food  must  be  supplied  if 
fowls  are  to  do  their  best.  Clover 
hay,  alfalfa,  cowpeas  and  other  forms 
of  green  food  are  used — but  the  point 
we  would  urge  now  is  to  see  that 
some  sort  of  food  is  at  hand,  to  use 
when  needed. 

Then  the  poultry  houses  ought  to 
he  cleaned  up  and  made  ready  for 
winter.  Too  many  poultry  keepers 
seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  work 
of  this  kind  is  not  needed  in  winter. 
They  seem  to  go  on  the  theory  that 


cold  air  is  pure  air,  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  not  so  necessary  to  keep 
the  poultry  house  well  supplied  with 
pure,  fresh  air.  They  are  more  in- 
different to  the  attacks  of  insects, 
too,  in  winter,  and  seem  to  think 
there  can  be  little  injury  from  a pest 
which  in  summer  would  greatly  alarm 
them. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which 
should  be  looked  after  now,  for,  as 
stated  at  the  outset,  if  they  are  not 
attended  to  now,  the  chances  are  that 
they  will  be  neglected  until  too  late. 

POULTRYMAN. 

it 

Make  All  You  Can. 

While  you  are  making  some  money 
at  poultry  raising,  why  not  make  all 
you  can? 

If  you  are  making  nice  money  with 
mixed  breeds,  under  ordinary  con- 
dition, why  not  raise  the  full  bloods 
and  be  in  a position  to  sell  fowls  and 
eggs  for  breeding  purposes?  No  de- 
mand, do  you  say?  Well,  sir,  there 
is  a demand.  A nice  flock  of  full 
bloods  commands  admiration.  They 
will,  to  a great  extent,  advertise  them- 
selves. Give  them  a little  better  treat- 
ment and  get  150  and  200  eggs  per 


N TIP-TOP 

Germozone^CJ&\  M 

in  the  drinking  water  ™ ■ ■ ■ 


every  other  day  will 
act  as  a bowel  regulator  and  corrective,  keep  your  fowls 
in  good  condition,  and  usually  prevent  disease.  Its 
wonderful  curative  and  preventive  properties  make  it  the 
standard  poultry  medicine  of  the  world  today. 


Germozone  is  the  best  cure  for  Roup,  Cholera,  Colds,  Chicken-Pox,  and  all 
disorders  of  that  nature.  Chickens  like  it  and  you  will  not  want  to  be  without  it 
after  you  see  what  it  does  for  your  flock.  Either  liquid  or  tablet  form.  Price  50c. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  send  to 

Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

GENERAL  AGENTS Howard  L.  Davis,  1315  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; Fiske  Seed  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.;  Robinson  Seed  and  Plant  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas;  Henry 
Albers,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Portland  Seed  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


IME  TO  FEED 


It’s  time  right  now  to  begin  getting  your  hens 
and  pullets  in  shape  to  lay  early,  and  to  keep 
it  up  when  eggs  are  worth  money.  Don’t 
trust  to  luck,  but  feed  to  help  the  hen. 

Lee’s  Egg-Maker  makes  more  eggs— we  guaran- 
tee it— by  furnishing  the  hen  more  egg-material. 
It  is  largely  granulated  blood  (deodorized),  the 
most  highly  concentrated  form  of  meat  food,  with 
roots,  spices,  and  herbs  in  kind  and  proportion  our  years  of 
experience  proves  to  be  necessary  for  increased  egg- 
production.  Takes  the  place  of  meat-food  and  at  a saving 
of  fully  20 percent  in  monthly  feed-bill,  if  fed  in  proportion 
of  5 pounds  of  Egg-Maker  to  100  pounds  of  mash  or  grain. 
One  trial  will  convince  you  of  its  great  value. 

Germozone  is  a bowel  regulator,  the  best  cure  for  Roup,  Colds, 
Cholera,  and  other  similar  diseases.  Fowls  like  it— so  will  you 
when  you  see  what  it  does  for  your  flock.  Tablet  or  Liquid. 

All  dealers.  Send  for  new  free  books  on  poultry— chock-full 
of  chicken  information,  to 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

General  Agents:  Howard  L.  Davis,  1315  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.:  Fiske  Seed  Co..  Boston.  Mass.:  Robinson 

Seed  and  Plant  Co  , Dallas, '1  ex. ; Henry  Albers,  Los  Angeles. 
.Calif.;  Portland  Seed  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg. 


F YOU  WANT  COGS 


Lots  of  them,  feed  green  bone  fresh  cut,  rich  in  protein  and  all  other  egg  elements.  Get  twice 
the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 


MANN  ’S  LATBONEM  CUTTER 


10  Days  Free  Trial.  No  ■“ 

advance. 


Makes  bone  cutting  simple,  easy  an  I rapid.  Try  it  and  see.  Open  hopper,  automatic  feed.  Cut* 
all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle.  Never  clogs.  Don’t  buy  until  you  try  it.  Cat’lgfree. 


f.  w.  MANN  co., 


Box  IOC 


Milford,  Mass. 


.W” 

\ p Every  wire— 

both  strand  and  stay— No.  9 gauge 
Thickly  galvanized.  Best  gTade  steel.  We  mail  free  sample 
for  inspection  and  test.  A more  substantial,  stock-resist- 
ing, time-defving  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts.  We 
pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  for  book  showing  133  styles. 
The  BROWN  FENCE  A WIRE  CO. . Cleveland.  O. 


PER 
DELIVERED 


Stability  of  Page  Fence 

Every  Page  Fence  is  woven  of  large,  strong, 
high-carbon  spring-steel  wire  of  our  own  manu- 
facture. Its  power  of  resistance  is  greater 
than  any  other  fence,  because  every  horizontal 
strand  is  coiled  spring  and  acts  accordingly 
under  strain.  This  Spring  keeps  Page  Fence 
always  rigid  at  top  and  bottom.  There  are 
other  features  you  should  know  about  Page 
Fence — write  for  catalog  and  folder. 

D"-p  Woven  Wire  Ffrce  Co.,  Box  3216.  Adrian,  Mick. 


A Partner  Wanted  tSTJTSfSS 

I Built  low-down  for  strength  and  power.  MX 
One  man  with  horse  pulls  biggest  MB 
stumps— Prove  it  Free.  Positively  the  MM 
only  practical  machine.  45  years  in  use.  ■■ 
Simple,  strong,  easy  to  move,  durable  Earjj 
Write  at  once  for  Free  Catalogue  B 1( 
and  test  offer. 

W.  SMITH  GRUBBER  CO.,  La  Cr.a.»,  Wla.  H 
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Manlove  Automatic  Gate 

Always  In  order. 
Can  be  attached 
to  usual  posts 
and  operated  by 
any  vehicle. 

Best  show  on 
the  road  and  a 
splendid  ad.  for 
live  stock  farm. 
Send  for  book,  “What  Editors  Say”  about 
It.  Send  for  catalogue  with  special  prize 
offer.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue  showing 
how  to  make  cement  posts.  Send  for  a gate. 
MANLOVE  GATE  CO. 

272  E.  Huron  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


^BSORBINE 


Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened  Tissues,  Infiltrated 
Parts,  and  any  Puff  or  Swelling, 
Cures  Lameness,  Allays  Pain 

without  laying  the  horse  up.  Does  not 
blister,  stain  or  remove  the  hair.  #2.UU  a 
bottle,  delivered.  Pamphlet  1-C  free. 

A15SORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  #1.00 
bottle.  Cures  Synovitis,  Weeping  Sinew, 
Strains,  Gouty  or  Rheumatic  Deposits, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele. 
Allays  pain.  Book  free.  Genuine  mfd.  only  by 
W.  F.  YOUjnG,  P.  JD.  F„ 

34  Monmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEWTON'S  Huve  turn  Cough  Cunt 

« VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

__ Hyearssale.  Onetotwo cant 
r,*a»  wilt  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
"^“’can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

TbeNew  too  Remed/Co., Toledo, O, 


VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOME. 

<Munn  7ear  au(l  upwards  can  be  made  taking  our  Veter- 
vl&UU  inary  Course  at  home  during  spare  time,  taught 
In  simplest  English;  Diploma  granted  positions  obtained 
for  successful  students;  *oet  within  reach  of  all , satisfac- 
tion guaranteed;  particulars  free.  Ofltar  O Veterln- 
ary  Correspondence  Scitocl,  London.  Can. 


We  Will  Make  You 
Prosperous 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  us 
today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  what 
your  occupation,  we  will  teach  you  the 
Real  Estate  business  by  mail;  appoint 
you  Special  Representative  of  our  Com- 
pany in  your  town;  start  you  in  a profit- 
able business  of  your  own,  and  help  you 
make  big  money  at  once. 

Unusual  opportunity  for  men  without 
capital  to  become  Independent  for  life. 
Valuable  book  A 144  and  full  particulars 
free.  VV  rite  today . Address  nearest  office. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 


Phelps  Bldg.,  Scranton,  Pa.  Warden  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
'•elgar  Bldg.,  Oakland,  Calif.  Athenaeum  Bldg.,  Chicago,  UL 


>1  J .00  Galvanized 

9 14  Stool  Wind  I 

We  manufacture  all  sizes  an 
styles.  It  will  a 
pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate.Wrlte  1 
for  catalog  and  i 
price  Ust. 

CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO, 


Information 

Wanted 

Anyone  having  good  farm  for  sale 
In  good  locality,  please  send  price 
and  description. 

Would  also  like  Information  re- 
garding good  business  and  house  and 
lot  for  sale  in  small  town. 

Please  give  reason  for  selling  and 
state  when  possession  can  be  had. 
Will  deal  with  owners  only  who  wish 
to  sell  direct  to  buyers  and  save 
commission.  No  agents  need  answer. 
Address  Buyers  Department,  North- 
western Agriculturist,  Minneapolis, 


RURAL  BOOKS 

Send  for  description  of  book  for 
farmers,  gardeners,  florists,  archi 
teets,  stockraisers,  fruit-growers,  arti- 
sans, housekeepers  and  sportsmen. 
Sent  free.  Address 
The  Kansas  Fanner  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

m WEEKS  (or  10  Gents 

| A weekly  paper  tor  practical  tanners.  No 

shirt-sleeve  editing,  but  correspondence  from 
actual  farmers  relating  practical  experiences.  Fully  Il- 
lustrated and  printed  0:1  good  paper. 

FARMERS’  REVIEW.  1012  Ellsworth  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


year  instead  of  7 5 to  100  from  the 
scrub  under  very  common  conditions. 

Yes,  you  can  raise  the  scrub’s  egg 
record,  but  while  you  are  at  it,  ex- 
pend your  energies  towards  reaching 
the  highest  possible  profits.  The  full 
bloods  are  not  only  the  most  prof- 
itable in  a direct  way,  but  they  make 
your  place  or  premises  look  better, 
gives  the  owner  a prestige  that  is 
comfortable  and  really  profitable  in 
the  long  run. 

To  ask  the  owner  of  a scrub  flock 
why  he  does  not  have  some  particu- 
lar kind,  four  times  out  of  five  he 
will  say,  the  common  chickens  are 
more  healthy.  I have  known  this 
strange  claim  to  be  made  right  in 
the  midst  of  the  scrubs  dying  off. 
Such  claims  are  prejudice,  j)ure  and 
simple.  Take  the  common  kind  or 
the  full  bloods  and  pen  them  up  in 
unnatural  close  quarters  and  the  ef- 
fect is  the  same  in  either  instance. 
Turn  them  loose  on  the  farm  and  give 
them  good  treatment  and  both  will 
respond. 

While  the  first  trap  nests  were  a 
craze  and  the  excitement  soon  abated, 
there  were  enough  logical  poultry 
fanciers  who  held  on  to  the  trap 
nests  to  start  and  maintain  an  im- 
provement in  egg  yield.  This  im- 
provement is  entirely  with  pure 
breeds.  The  trap  nest  serves  a use- 
ful purpose.  They  are  to  the  poul- 
try raisers  what  the  Babcock  test  is 
to  the  dairyman. 

Another  reason  for  full  bloods  is 
evenness  of  market  fowls  and  eggs. 
A coop  ail  the  same  color  is  more  at- 
tractive and  will  bring  a better  price, 
and  the  same  of  eggs.  To  start  out 
with  I ntfnded  to  write  about  get- 
ting the  top  market  price,  as  a starter 
in  the  right  direction,  full  blood  poul- 
try is  the  first  requisite. 

Any  poultry  raiser  that  has  one  or 
more  cases  of  eggs  in  a week  can  get 
from  20  to  4 0 per  cent  more  for  them 
fcy  looking  up  a private  market,  some 
hotel,  groceryman,  eating  house  or 
the  diners  on  trains.  Put  the  eggs  up 
in  cartons  holding  one  dozen  each. 
Put  them  up  fresh  and  clean  and 
stamp  them  with  a rubber  stamp.  A 
trade  can  be  worked  up  with  any  city 
groceryman  who  caters  to  the  high- 
class  trade,  or  it  can  be  done  direct 
with  the  concerns  mentioned. 

I know  whereof  I speak  about  these 
things.  I know  of  a number  that  are 
doing  it.  I know  of  a single  cream- 
ery company  that  handles  fifteen  cars 
of  eggs  per  month  in  pretty  much 
the  same  way.  I know  of  parties  who 
are  making  a nice  thing  out  of  it  and 
there  is  plenty  room  left. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  eat,  that 
goes  on  the  market  in  such  a hap- 
hazard, filthy  conditions  as  the  poul- 
try and  egg  product.  Not  by  any 
means  am  I overdrawing.  Consider 
it  for  yourself.  Watch  the  grocery- 
man  or  average  buyer  fill  a case  of 
eggs  for  market.  No  matter  how  old 
or  besmeared  the  case,  just  so  long 
as  it  will  hold  the  eggs  and  na:l  to- 
gether, it  will  do.  No  attention  is 
paid  to  dirt  or  feathers  sticking  to 
the  shells.  Most  assuredly  it  would 
take  a hungry  person  to  fill  up  on 
the  stuff  if  they  saw  it  first. 

The  most  careless  method  is  fol- 
lowed in  marketing  fowls.  Take  a 
walk  in  the  market  place  in  any  city 
and  we  get  a lesson.  Right  there  we 
find  fowls  of  all  ages,  sizes  and  color 
in  the  same  coop.  I might  say,  with- 
out overdrawing,  that  the  coops  are 
a mixture  of  fowls,  feathers  and  cor- 
ruption. At  the  average  market 
place,  it  is  a relief  to  find  a coop 
evenly  balanced  up  in  s'ze  and  color. 
A really  decent  coop  makes  us  draw 
a more  satisfied  breath. 

In  these  days  of  co-operative 
creameries,  grain  elevators  and  other 
things  helpful  to  the  producer,  it  is 
queer  that  the  most  important  and 
biggest  industry  of  all  is  neglected. 
Every  town  or  poultry  raising  com- 
munity could  advance  the  popularity 
of  poultry  and  eggs  as  food  and  make 
money  while  doing  it.  It  can  be  op- 
erated as  individuals  or  as  a com- 
pany. 

Let  me  say  here  that  after  a gro- 
ceryman has  handled  a few  cases  of 
eggs  put  up  as  I have  sugested,  the 
matter  of  price  becomes  secondary  to 
keeping  that  kind  in  stock.  The 
cleaner  and  more  attractive  appear- 
ance gives  his  store  a prestige  in- 
stead of  making  an  eyesore  to  tasty 
customers.  There  is  nothing  more 
handsome  than  a stock  of  clean  eggs 
in  attractive  cartons;  there  is  a re- 
pulsiveness in  a filthy  stock  of  eggs. 

M.  M.  JOHNSON. 

it 

Care  of  the  Molting  Fowls. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  given  by 


Mlchtiel  K.  Boyer  in  Commercial 
Poultry  for  the.  care  of  fowls  during 
the  molting  season. 

The  food  must  be  nutritious. 

A grass  range  will  afford  much 
needed  food.  Green  food  is  Impor- 
tant. 

Feed  well,  hut  do  not  overfeed;  giv- 
ing food  that  is  rich  in  nitrogen. 

There  must  be  a constant  supply  of 
pure,  fresh  water. 

The  bill  of  fare  should  contain  a 
variety. 

During  molting,  the  sexes  should 
he  separated. 

Strict  cleanliness  in  the  houses 
must  be  observed. 

After  the  third  year,  the  molting 
becomes  delayed. 

It  is  cruel  to  pluck  feathers  from 
the  hens  to  hasten  the  process. 

It  is  a good  policy  to  remove  the 
early  molting  hens  from  the  late 
ones. 

February  and  March  hatched  pul- 
lets are  apt  to  molt  with  the  hens  in 
the  fall. 

Unless  the  material  in  the  food  is 
of  a feather  making  nature,  the  fowls 
cannot  shed  the  old  coat. 

If  confined  during  molting,  fowls 
are  apt  to  acquire  the  vice  of  pulling 
feathers,  unless  the  house  and  run  is 
kept  clean  of  feathers. 

A molting  fowl  is  not  a sick  one, 
and  can  be  safely  eaten,  but  the  strain 
on  the  carcass  has  a tendency  to  take 
the  juices  and  flavor  away  from  the 
meat. 

When  a hen  is  molting,  especially 
late  in  the  fall,  it  should  be  kept  in 
a well  sheltered  place  so  that  it  will 
not  so  readily  mind  the  sudden 
changes  of  weather. 

In  nearly  every  case,  bad  molting 
is  due  to  too  close  con  inement.  poor 
food,  or  some  constitutional  weakness 
of  the  bird. 

Dr.  Sanborn  says  for  a tonic,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  tincture  nux  vomica 
to  two  quarts  drinking  water;  or 
twenty  grains  citrate  iron  and  quinine 
to  same  quantity  of  water,  will  help 
the  digestion  and  strengthen  the 
whole  system  during  this  exhausting 
process. 

On  the  general  farm,  the  fowls  are 
neglected  more  during  the  period  of 
molting  than  they  are  at  any  other 
time.  The  fact  that  they  are  not  lay- 
ing seems  to  create  the  feeling  that 
they  are  not  worth  bothering  with.  Of 
course  where  the  hens  can  have  the 
advantage  of  being  turned  out  on  a 
rich  pasture  in  an  orchard,  they  are 
better  off  than  when  pampered  with 
by  someone  who  does  not  know  the 
nature  of  things.  But  old  orchards, 
rich  with  pasture,  are  not  found  on 
every  farm,  and  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary that  provision  must  be  made  for 
the  fowl’s  wants.  Molting  stock  must 
have  green  fo6d.  Their  nature  craves 
for  it.  It  is  both  food  and  medicine 
for  thejn.  Note  aow  quickly  the 
drooping  fowl  brightens  up  when 
given  a few  days’  range  on  grass  land. 
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TypeWrrter 


The  Standard  Visible  Writer 


It«  Record  Ha«  Never  Been  Equaled 
Catalogue  Tree 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

102  West  Ninth  Street, 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


Nurserymen’s 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  or- 
der will  convince  you  of  their  superior- 
ity. Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  and  WINE 

PRESSES 

Hand  and  Power.  Catalog 
Free  Manufactured  by 


The  G.  J.  Emeny  Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca- 
pacity; all  sizes;  also 
gasoline  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
ers. Catalog  free, 
■(march  Sachlnerj  Co.,  Raom  167.  39  Cortlandt  St.,  Ntw  Tort 


ARPNTQ  PORTRAITS  86c,  FRAMES  15c, 

I ® sheet  pictures  le.  stereoscopes  25c 
views  lc.  30  days  credit.  Samples  «fc  Catalog  Free, 
Consolidated  Portrait  Co.,  290 — 101  W,  Adams  St.,  Chicago* 


Put  These  Easy-Riding 
Money-Saving  Spring 
On  Y our  F arm  W agon 


Double  the  Life  of  Your  Wa^on.  Harvey  Bolster 
— ' — ..  Springs  will 

actually  keep  the  wagon - bed  from  bumping  up  and 


Free  Trial  to  YOU 


down  and  pounding  both  itself  and  the  running  gear  to  pieces.  You  never  saw  a freight  car  with-  \ 
out  springs  under  it.  did  you?  Why,  such  a car  wouldn’t  last  a year  on  the  smoothest  railroad  track.  I 
Then  how  can  you  expect  a wagon  without  springs  under  it  to  stand  the  continued  humps  and  jolts  of  I 
a country  road?  You  can't  expect  it  and  shouldn't.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  put  a pair  of  reliable  | 
Harvey  Springs  under  your  wagon-bed  and  6top  that  awful  wear  and  tear  on  your  wagon. 

lVf  Do  you  realize  how  many  dollars  you  lose  hauling 

Viet  .5070  More  tor  your  Irroauce.  potatoes, effC8,apple8,meIon8,etc.,over  rough  roads 

which  jam  and  bruise  them  until  they  are  hardly  salable?  Don’t  you  know  that, without  saying  a word, 
fruit  buyers  offer  from  % to  H less  for  fruit  which  is  brought  to  market  in  a wagon  without  springs?  Ever 
figure  up  the  damage  your  wagon  does  to  furniture  and  other  merchandise  you  haul  home?  Do  you  know 
that  these  losses  in  a year  amount  to  many  times  the  cost  of  a pair  of  lung-lasting  Harvey  Springs? 

RIDE  IN  COMFORT!  In  a few  minutes,  with  Harvey  Springs,  the  hardest-riding  lumber  wagon 
can  be  made  into  a comfortable  spring  wagon  that  rides  almost  as  easy  as  a new  carriage — a nice, 
smooth-running  wagon  that  doesn’t  rack  your  bones  and  jar  your  spine  at  every  rut  in  the  road. 

THE  EASY-RIDING  HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

are  scientifically  made  by  people  whose  6ole  business  is  making  Springs.  Twenty  years  of  practical 
experience  are  behind  these  wonderful  springs.  Every  leaf  is  made  by  our  own  special  process  from 
the  very  finest  tempered  steel.  Harvey  springs  are  guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  every 
way.  They  will  outlast  the  best  wagon  you  can  buy. 

T— v » Dr,!,,  Floxrc  We  want  you  to  put  on  a pair  of  Harvev  Springs  and  use  them  FREE 

* * J **  i/dyo  X for  30  days  to  find  out  for  yourself  what  money-savers  and  com- 

fort-givers thev  are  If  you  like  them  and  decide  to  keep  them  you  may  be  certain  that  you  always  will  like  them, 
because  every  pair  of  Harvey  Springs  are  guaranteed  to  retain  their  strength  and  elasticity  for  years. 

Drop  us  a postal,  giving  weirht  of  your  heaviest  load  and  your  dealer’s  name,  and  we’ll  send  you  our  catalogue  and 
arrange  with  him  to  give  you  a set  on  80  Days*  Free  Trial.  Be  sure  to  write  TODAY — before  you  lay  down  this  paper. 

on  Free  Trial,  address  HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  412  17th  Street,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


15  Cents  a Share 

The  Taconian  Mining  Company,  controlled  by  reputable 
men,  offers  a limited  amount  of  Treasury  Stock  at  15  cents  a share,  par 
value  $1.00  per  share.  All  moneys  thus  received  will  be  immediately 
used  to  reach  a known  true  vein  of  pay  ore  in  Clear  Creek  County,  Colo. 
Address  all  inquiries  and  moneys  to 

W.  H.  EGAN,  Sec’y.,  102  South  Third  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
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Opportunities 
Along 
a New  Line 

Today  the  great  oppor- 
tunities in  farming,  in  cat- 
tle-raising, in  timber  and 
in  commercial  lines  are  in 
the  country  and  in  the 
towns  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  extension  of  the 

Chicago 
Milwaukee  & 

St.  Paul  Railway 

It  has  been  a long  time 
since  a transcontinental 
railroad  has  been  built. 

It  will  probably  be  a 
longer  time  after  the  com- 
pletion of  this  one  before 
another  one  is  built.  It  is 
worth  your  while  to  inves- 
tigate these  openings. 
This  you  can  best  do  by  a 
personal  visit.  Such  a 
trip  is  made  inexpensive 
by  the  low  rates  via  this 
railway  to 

South  Dakota 
North  Dakota 
Montana,  Idaho 
Washington 

If  you  are  interested, 
write  for  information,  ask- 
ing specific  questions.  A 
letter  and  descriptive  book 
and  map  will  be  sent  by 
return  mail. 

F.  A.  MILLER 
General  Passenger  Agent 
CHICAGO 

G.  L.  COBB 

Southwestern  Pass.  Agent 
907  Main  Street 

Kansas  City 


ASSOCIATIONS 

and  Individual  Shippers  of 

Fruits,  Vegetables 

and  General  Produce.  Make  Money  this 
year  by  shipping 

COYNE  BROS.,  160  S.  Water  St. 
CAR  LOT  HOUSE  Chicago,  111. 


Sandusky  & Co. 

Wholesale  Dealers  In 
I'lll  I I S.  PRODUCE,  BUTTER,  EGGS, 
STRAWBERRIES  AM)  GRAPES, 

IN  ( All  LOTS. 

We  handle  Berry  Boxes,  Grape  Baskets, 
Eirx  Case  Material,  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

11(1  South  did  and  115  Market  St. 

ST.  JOSEPH.  MO. 


4,000,000  PEACH  TREES 

JUNE  BUDS  A SPECIALTY. 

No  agents  traveled,  but  sell  direct  to 
planters  at  wholesale  prices.  Absolutely 
free  from  disease  and  true  to  name.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  prices  before  placing  your 
order.  We  guarantee  our  stock  true  to 
name.  Largest  peach  nursery  In  world.  Ad- 
dress 

J.  C.  HALE,  WINCHESTER.  TEN'N. 

Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries. 


Do  Apples  Propagate  Clothes  Mollis? 

“German  investigators  announce 
that  the  clothes  moth,  which  causes  so 
much  worry  to  housewives,  is  really 
propagated  by  the  apple.  The  dis- 
covery was  the  result  of  a plague  of 
moths  at  Gries  and  the  villages  sur- 
rounding it.  The  larvae  were  traced 
to  stores  of  apples  kept  in  the  houses 
and  thence  to  the  trees  themselves. 

"The  larvae  are  found  first  of  all 
in  the  apple  blossoms.  As  the  fruit 
grows  they  cluster  in  the  conical  de- 
pression about  the  stem  of  the  apple. 
When  the  fruit  is  taken  into  the  house 
it  is  laden  with  eggs.  The  propaga- 
tion of  the  eggs  is  said  to  be  prodig- 
ious. When  the  fruit  is  taken  into 
the  house  the  eggs  find  their  way  into 
clothing,  hangings,  carpets  and  uphol- 
stered furniture  and  the  insect  is 
hatched  out,  with  the  well-known 
ruinous  results.  The  eggs  are  also  said 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  white  mottling 
that  is  so  often  noticed  on  dried  fruit. 
As  a result  of  the  discovery  it  is  urged 
that  apples  should  never  be  taken  in- 
to dwellings  without  being  carefully 
cleansed  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  larvae, 
and  even  then  it  is  advised  that  they 
be  not  kept  in  living  rooms,  and  the 
parings  should  be  promptly  removed.’’ 

The  above  article  surprises  us,  as  it 
is  claimed  to  come  from  German  ori- 
gin, where  persistent  study  is  suppos- 
ed to  verify  all  scientific  statements. 
It  is  clipped  from  an  agricultural  pa- 
per. The  larva  of  the  codling  moth, 
known  as  the  “apple  worm,”  does  not 
feed  upon  woven  fabrics.  The  larva 
of  the  clothes  moths  will  not  feed  up- 
on green  apples.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  clothes  moths,  and  allied 
species,  each  having  definite  habits  of 
their  own.  We  are  told  that  “when 
the  fruit  is  taken  into  the  house,  the 
eggs  find  their  way  into  clothing,  and 
the  insect  is  hatched  out  with  the  well 
known  ruinous  results.”  As  well  might 
we  expect  a hen’s  egg  to  go  trotting 
about  to  find  a place  to  hatch  out, 
other  than  where  nature  taught  the 
parent  hen  to  place  it. 

Adrian,  Mich.  El.  W.  ALLIS. 

^ 

Order  of  Ripening  of  Peaches. 

I note  that  Mr.  Tenney  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Mr.  Beeson  of  Missouri 
are  apart  as  to  the  relative  dates  of 
ripening  of  certain  varieties  of 
peaches.  Now,  I live  midway  between 
these  gentlemen,  in  Hillsdale  County. 
Mich.,  and  perhaps  my  experience  with 
the  varieties  will  be  helpful,  especially 
since  I have  the  records  of  the  differ- 
ent sorts. 

In  1901  the  first  ripe  Carman 
peaches  were  picked  on  August  24, 
and  on  August  30  I had  them  which 
weighed  5%  ounces  apiece  and  meas- 
ured 8 13-16  inches  in  circumference. 
In  1902  the  Carman  began  ripening 
August  20,  and  the  same  date  in  1903. 
In  1904  Triumph  were  dead  ripe  on 
August  17,  nearly  rotten,  while  Car- 
man was  ripe  August  27;  at  that  time 
the  latter  variety  measured  9%  inches 
in  circumference  and  individual  speci- 
mens weighed  more  than  half  a pound. 
In  1905  nearly  half  the  Triumph 
peaches  were  ripe  on  August  8,  while 
the  Carman  trees  had  a few  ripe 
peaches  August  17.  On  August  4, 
1906,  I picked  somq,  ripe  Triumph 
peaches,  this  being  the  earliest  date 
the  fruit  has  ripened.  From  August 
13  to  20  the  Carman  ripened  and  were 
picked.  This  is  about  the  extent  of 
my  experience  with  these  sorts. 

Now,  if  anyone  wants  to  know  when 
Wickson,  Burbank,  Abundance  and 
Red  June  plums  blossom  and  ripen, 
just  send  them  to  me,  for  I have  the 
records  in  my  book. 

REV.  WILLINGTON  JOY. 

Hillsdale,  Mich. 


Varieties  of  Small  Fruits  in  Ohio. 


A letter  from  James  A.  Wiles,  St. 
Clairesville,  Ohio,  says  that  he  has 
been  testing  varieties  ' of  fruits  for 
some  time,  to  arrive  at  their  value  for 
more  extensive  planting,  and  he  sends 
his  recommendations  of  some  varie- 
ties. In  blackcap  raspberries  he  rec- 
ommends Plum  Farmer  for  early, 
Cumberland  for  mid-season  and  Hun- 
ger for  late;  Gregg  and  Kansas  gen- 
erally killed  to  the  ground  with  him, 
but  Cumberland  and  Munger  both 
came  through  the  very  hard  winter  in 
good  shape.  Plum  Farmer  stands  next 
as  to  hardiness  and  freedom  from  dis- 
ease. 

Red  Cross  currant,  says  Mr.  Wiles, 
leaves  Fay's  far  in  the  rear.  Anyone 
who  has  planted  Corsican,  Sample  and 
Haverland  strawberry  plants  have  the 
best  money-makers  for  that  part  of 
Ohio. 


Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  California 

TWO  OF  THE  MOST  REMARKABLE 
FRUIT  GROWING  VALLEYS  in  the  WORLD 


VERY  LOW  ROUND  TRIP  RATES.  Pleate  ask  for 
Descriptive  Booklets 

GEORGE  BUTTERLY 

City  Passenger  Agent,  A.  T.  & S.  F.  Ry. 

60  1 Edmond  Street  ST.  JOSEPH,  M. 


SAVE  THE  TREES 

by  Spraying  at  the  PROPER  Time 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  Outfit 


IS  ARRANGED  TO  SUPPLY  4 LEADS  OF 
HOSE  AT  ONE  TIME  AND  WILL  WORK 
AGAINST  A PRESSURE  OF  140  POUNDS. 


COMPUETE  OUTFIT  WITH  SPRAY  SO- 
LUTION CAN  BE  MOUNTED  ON  A 
WAGON.  ENGINE  CAN  BE  USED  FOR 
MANY  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  & Company 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Omaha,  Nebr.  Chicago,  111. 


The  “HANDY”  MEAT  and  FOOD  CHOPPER 


It  Opens 
Here 


Price,  $1.00  Postpaid. 

A Household  Machine.  Easy  to  turn.  Easy  to 
open  and  clean.  Feeds  all  the  food  through  the 
cutters.  There  is  no  waste.  Chops  one  pound  raw 
or  cooked  meat  per  minute;  fish,  vegetables,  fruits, 
nuts,  spices,  coffee,  cocoanut,  horseradish,  codfish, 
etc.  Has  Steel  Cutters — coarse,  medium,  fine  and 
nut  butter  cutters.  Weight  1%  lbs.,  height  over 
all  7^  ins.,  height  above  table  4 ins. 

Advantages — Easy  to  turn.  Easy  to  open  and 
clean.  Xo  waste.  Beautiful  tin  plating.  Xo  ex- 
posed surface  of  cast  iron  to  rust.  A clamp  that 
holds  securely  to  table.  Guaranteed  satisfactory 
or  money  refunded.  Address 

THE  FACTORY  AGENTS  COMPANY,  806  Charles 
Street.  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI. 


TREES 


FOR  81  YEARS 

HAVE  MAINTAINED 

"THEIR  RECORD-HIGHEST  QUALITY. 
' LOW  PRICE.  We  offer  the  only  GENUINE  STOCK  of  the 
superb  new  fruits:  KING  DAVID.  DELICIOUS.  BLACK  BEN. 
"CHAMPION  and  SENATOR  Apples:  BANNER.  SUNRISE.  Grapes; 
GOLD  Plum.  FAME  Pear.  etc.  Finest  stock  C T/IDK  LOUISIANA,  MO. 
in  the  U.  S.  of  all  leading  commercial  sorts.  Rockport,  Illinois 

ICdAS  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

SKU“  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


w/ _ n A V CASH  WEEKLY  and  want  more 
TT0  Salesmen.  Price-list.  etc.  FREE. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Horti-  horn  as  president  of  this  society,  Mr. 

cultural  Society  of  Southern  Illinois  Schermerhorn  having  moved  to  the 

will  be  held  at  Belleville,  November  State  of  Washington.  E.  G.  Menden- 

26  and  27.  J.  C.  B.  Heaton,  New  hall  continues  as  secretary  of  the  or- 

Burnside,  succeeds  A.  V.  Schermer-  ganization. 
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Be  Our  Guest  on  A Trip  to  Colorado 


;V  !*•  \ 

»'•  %■  • •. 


On  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month  we  run  excursions  to  Otero 
County,  Colorado,  and  we  want  you  to  be  our  guest.  We  want  to  show  you 
5,000  acres  of  Irrigated  land  which  we  are  offering  for  sale  in  any  size  tracts 
from  $70.00  to  $125.00  per  acre.  We  want  to  show  you  land  that  can  be  made 
to  jield  a larger  cash  profit  than  any  other  farm  land  in  the  country. 

Here  are  a few  crops  that  pay  big  money:  Raising  sugar-beets  will  yield 

$100.00  or  more  per  acre.  Alfalfa  will  bring  $40.00  or  more.  Raising  canta- 
loupes will  yield  $500.00  per  acre  and  upwards.  Fruit  $100.00  to  $500.00  per 
acre  and  upwards.  Vegetables  from  $S0.00  to  $125.00  per  acre.  Wheat  60 
to  70  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  75  to  100  bushels  per  acre,  and  many  others, 
too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  announcement,  can  be  made  to  yield 
equally  as  much.  The  Colorado  climate  is  the  most  healthful  in  the 
world.  The  clear  air  and  the  sunshine  makes  it  a paradise  for  health- 
seekers.  Tens  of  hundreds  of  people  visit  this  state  every  year  simply 
to  rest  and  recuperate.  Almost  340  days  of  the  year  the  sun  shines.  No 
severe  winters  or  bad  weather.  If  you  buy  one  of  our  farms  you  can  be 
working  while  the  farmer  in  the  North  and  in  the  East  is  hugging  the 
stove  to  keep  warm.  You  and  your  children  will  have  every  possible 
advantage.  We  have  good  schools;  high-schools  and  country  schools. 
Churches  of  all  denominations  within  easy  walking  distance.  This  shows 
there  are  a good  class  of  people  there.  The  land  is  almost  perfectly  level 
and  is  full  of  vegetable  mould.  It  is  located  between  Olney  Springs  on 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  and  Rockyford  on  the  Santa  Fe.  Rocky- 
ford  is  the  famous  Cantaloupe  town.  The  roads  are  in  the  best  of  con- 
dition, They  never  get  muddy,  and  travel  or  hauling  is  easy  at  all  times. 
We  have  the  Rural  Free  Delivery  Mail  Routes  which  reach  every 
home  and  hamlet. 

The  good  telephone  service  puts  you  in  touch  with  all 
parts  of  the  state  and  union.  We  have  good  well 
water  for  drinking  purposes  and  plenty  of 
water  for  irrigating  which  is  already 
on  the  land.  Our 

/V' 

is  early 
and  we  are  located 
near  the  markets,  thus 
affording  you  the  best  prices. 
Building  in  Otero  County  is  as  cheap,  if 
not  cheaper,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  North,  East 
or  South.  If  you  so  desire,  you  can  build  a 2-room  port- 
able house  for  about  $30.00  until  you  get  ready  to  build  a good 
house,  which  would  cost  from  $250.00  up. 

Our  prices  for  this  land  are  extremely  low  when  you  consider 
that  land  in  other  parts  of  the  state  is  selling  for  from  $250.00 
to  $1,500  00  per  acre. 


The  land  that  we  are  now  offering  you  will  doublo  in  value  within  the 
next  year.  The  advantages  of  one  of  these  farms  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  in  the  limited  space  of  this  announcement.  We  want  you  to  be 
our  guest  and  go  out  with  us  and  see  for  your  elf.  Let  us  prove  to  you 
that  the  abovo  statements  are  not  in  the  least  overdrawn. 

Here  Are  Some  STUBBORN  FACTS— See  report  No.  80,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Page  109,  on  Colorado  Irrigated  Lands: 

480  acres  sugar  beets  10, 1>  0 tons  or $50,500 

Less  all  expenses 19  200 

Net  profit $31,300 

Compared  With  Corn — 

480  acres  corn  24,000  bu.  or $9,600 

Less  all  expenses 3,000 

Net  profit $6  000 

Net  profit  in  favor  of  sugar  beets  $25,300 

The  price  of  beets  every  year  is  $5.00  per  ton.  The  price  of  corn 
uncertain. 

On  34  acres  of  beets  one  man  cleared  net  $3,825. 

Another  rented  80  acres  for  3 years,  planted  all 
in  sugar  beets,  he  paid  rent  $4,380,  and 
cleared  above  all  expenses  $9,920. 

Fill  out  the  attached 
coupon  and  mail 
it  to  us. 

You  do  not 
need  to  write  a letter. 
We  will  send  you  full  informa- 
tion, maps  and  other  circular  matter. 
We  want  you  to  become  a Colorado  farmer,  to  live  in 
the  most  healthful  state  in  the  union,  and  to  get  the  largest 
cash  returns  for  your  labor. 

If  you  cannot  make  a trip  with  us  to  Colorado,  we  would  suggest 
that  you  read  carefully  our  circular  matter,  pick  out  the  farm  that  you 
want,  send  in  your  first  deposit,  and  then  make  the  trip  at  your  conve- 
nience. This  is  not  a speculation  or  a chance  game  of  any  kind,  but  it  is 
the  simplest,  sanest,  safest,  soundest,  best  investment  you  will  ever  have 
a chance  to  make.  Failure  is  unknown  except  through  individual  care- 
lessness. You  are  absolutely  fortified  against  frosts  by  the  climate — ■ 
against  excessive  rains  by  the  natural  conditions — against  drouth  by  the 
most  complete  and  perfect  irrigation  system  in  the  country. 

The  land  is  selling  rapidly  and  we  want  you  to  get  your  choice  at 
once,  so  fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  to  us  without  delay. 

THE  NORTHWEST  LAND  & TRUST  CO.,  5„6Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Pueblo 

The 

Northwest  ^ 
Land  & Trust  ' 


Our  Tr&ct 


OLNE.Y 


* 


Company, 

Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen : Please  send  me 


- 

* 


Line 


Esst 


ORDWAY  SUGAR  CITY 

ern-lMa.rket's' 


. - ^Rocky  Ford 

full  information  regarding  your  irrigated  Famous  for 

Cantaloupes^ 

lands,  and  your  special  excursions.  It  is  under- 
stood  that  this  request  puts  me  under  no  obligations^^ 
should  I decide  not  to  buy. 

Name - ^ 

City„ State 


X 
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Over  OUl  Shingle*. 

A great  many  farmers  have  buildings  on 
which  the  shingle  roofs  are  in  bad  repair, 
l' hey  are  up  against  the  question  of  how  to 
Hx  them.  If  they  use  shingles,  it  means 
•;irly  as  much  work  to  tear  the  old 
shingles  off  as  to  put  the  new  ones  on. 
H.  sides,  the  new  shingles  will  cost  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  old  ones  did  when 
the  root  was  built,  and  they  are  not  half 
so  good.  That  means  that  the  new  shingle 
roof  will  not  last  as  long  as  the  old  one. 

If  the  farmer  is  wise  and  economical  he'll 
not  use  shingles  at  all,  he  will  use  "Vul- 
canite" Shingle  Roofing,  a ready  prepared 
roofing  which  he  can  lay  right  over  the 
old  shingles,  making  a nice  Job  and  a bet- 
ter roof  than  it  was  when  new.  He  can 
lay  it  himself  in  less  time  than  it  would 
take  to  tear  the  old  shingles  off — it  will 
last  longer  than  shingles,  look  better  and 
won’t  need  annual  painting  like  so  many 
ready  roofings  do. 

Don’t  tear  off  the  old  shingles,  but  write 
tn  the  Patent  Vulcanite  Roofing  Co.,  626  So. 
Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  free  in- 
formation about  their  roofing  and  ask  for 
their  free  roof  book,  "The  Right  Roofing 
and  the  Reasons  Why" — it  will  save  you 
money. 


Fairness  To  Yourself. 

The  following  letter  from  Mayor  Will- 
iam Thompson,  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Kalamazoo  Stove  Company, 
of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  presents  in  a force- 
ful manner  the  nub  of  a much  discussed 
question.  Mr.  Thompson  is  now  serving 
his  second  term  as  Mayor  of  Kalamazoo 
and  naturally  has  considered  deeply  the 
duty  a man  owes  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Thompson  is  broad-minded  enough  to  see 
that  something  may  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  question. 

Mayor  Thompson’s  letter  follows: 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  July  Gth,  1907. 
Editor: — 

There  has  been  a great  deal  of  discus- 
sion recently  in  regard  to  a farmer’s  duty 
to  his  home  town.  To  read  some  of  the 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  certain 


he  himself  does — spend  your  hard  earned 
money  where  you  can  get  the  most  for  it? 

I am  a believer  in  local  pride  and  com- 
mercial interest.  We  owe  something  to  our 
neighbors  and  to  the  community  in  which 
we  live.  I have  twice  given  time  that  I 
could  ill  spare  from  my  business  to  serve 
my  town  as  mayor,  and  1 believe  that 
every  man  should  be  loval  to  his  own  town, 
but  how  can  a man  better  serve  his  com- 
munity’s material  interests  and  promote  its 
prosperity  than  by  promoting  his  own  pros- 
perity? That  is  what  makes  a prosperous 
community — prosperous  citizens,  and  I am 
just  old  fashioned  enough  to  believe  that 
one  of  the  shortest  roads  to  prosperity  is 
the  practice  of  economy  in  buying. 

The  local  dealer  and  the  retail  merchant 
are  not  "going  to  be  run  out  of  business." 
There  is  a legitimate  place  for  them  and 
they  will  always  exist,  but  if  they  cannot 
exist  without  charity — if  they  cannot  exist 
without  appealing  for  support  "because 
they  need  the  money,"  it  is  high  time  that 
they  went  out  of  business.  We  owe  it  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  families  to  expend  oUr 
incomes  wisely  and  judiciously,  and  if  we 
can  save  money  by  eliminating  the  middle- 
men’s profits  certainly  no  one  dare  criti- 
cise us  for  so  doing. 

Very  truly  yours. 

WILLIAM  THOMPSON, 
Vice-Pres.  & Gen.  Mgr. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


New  Factory  for  II hide  & Dauch  Paper  Co. 

The  above  cut  represents  the  new  factory 
of  the  Hinde  & Dauch  Paper  Co.,  at  San- 
dusky, O.  This  firm  has  branch  factories 
and  mills  at  Muncie.  Ind.,  Delphos,  O.,  and 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  with  sales  offices  at  San- 
dusky, O.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

They  are  inculcating  new  ideas  continu- 
ally in  their  products,  and  now  manufac- 
ture Corrugated  Paper  Packing  for  every 
conceivable  purpose  where  safety  in  ship- 
ment. neatness  and  quality  arc  paramount. 

The  Corrugated  Apple  Barrel  Cushion  has 
met  a constant  and  widespread  demand  for 
a proper  article  to  protect  apples  and  fruit 
in  shipment.  They  absorb  all  the  shocks 


papers  and  to  hear  the  addresses  at  retail 
dealers’  conventions  one  would  think  that 
any  man  who  fails  to  give  all  his  money 
to  his  local  merchant  is  worse  than  a rob- 
ber and  a thief.  As  a manufacturer  who 
sells  his  entire  product  by  mail  direct  to 
the  user,  having  customers  in  almost  every 
county  in  the  United  States,  I should  like 
to  trespass  upon  your  columns  sufficiently 
to  give  your  readers  just  a thought  or  two 
on  the  subject. 

As  your  readers  doubtless  know,  the 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.  manufactures  stoves 
and  ranges  which  we  sell  direct  from  the 
factory  to  the  us^r  at  actual  factory  prices 
We  know  that  we  make  good  stoves  and 
ranges,  the  best  that  can  he  produced  by 
skilled  workmen,  high-grade  materials  and 
over  thirty  years’  experience.  We  sell  them 
at  as  close  a margin  as  we  can  and  do 
a safe  business.  We  give  our  customers  a 
3 GO  days’  approval  test  in  order  they  may 
be  sure  that  they  get  their  money’s  worth, 
and  we  do  without  doubt  save  the  customer 
till  the  way  from  $5  to  even  $40  on  every 
purchase. 

Now  we  have  no  desire  to  antagonize  the 
local  stove  dealer,  or  to  injure  his  business, 
nr  to  hurt  his  feelings,  but  we  submit  that 
the  $10  or  $20  a farmer  saves  when  he 
buys  his  KALAMAZOO  does  his  county  and 
his  town  just  as  much  good  in  his  own 
pocket  as  it  would  if  he  forked  it  over  t*> 
the  dealer  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  busi- 
ness at  home. 

Are  we  not  right?  In  fact  if  one  hun- 
dred farmers  in  a certain  county  save  $10 
apiece  by  buying  a KALAMAZOO  at  factory 
prices,  does  not  that  $1,000  which  they  to- 
gether save,  do  the  county  more  good  dis- 
tributed among  one  hundred  farmers  than 
if  it  were  all  added  to  the  dealer’s  bank 
account  ? 

Moreover,  if  we  had  to  keep  an  expensive 
lot  of  high  priced  traveling  men  on  the 
road  to  sell  to  the  dealer,  and  if  we  had 
to  wait  six  months  or  a year  for  the 
dealer  to  pay  his  bills,  we  could  not  afford 
to  sell  stoves  and  ranges  to  the  dealer  for 
as  low  a price  as  we  now  sell  KALAMA- 
ZOOS  direct  to  the  user.  It  is  a fact  that 
your  readers  can  buy  a KALAMAZOO  for 
less  money  than  their  local  dealer  pays  for 
stoves  and  ranges  of  equal  value.  So  when 
the  dealer  buys  a stove  or  range  as  good 
as  the  KALAMAZOO  he  sends  more  money 
out  of  the  county  than  the  farmer  sends  to 
us  for  a KALAMAZOO.  Thus  the  farmer 
is  actually  keeping  money  at  home  by  buy- 
ing a KALAMAZOO,  and  what  is  more  he 
is  keeping  it  in  his  own  pocket  where  it 
will  do  him  the  most  good. 

I cannot  bring  myself  to  see  that  the 
dealers  are  altogether  consistent  in  their 
criticism  of  farmers  who  buy  where  they 
can  buy  to  the  best  advantage.  I would 
like  to  ask  you  as  a farmer  if  your  dealer 
will  pay  you  more  money  for  your  butter 
and  eggs  or  produce  of  any  kind  than  he 
would  pay  a man  who  lives  outside  your 
county  or  in  another  state?  If  he  wants  to 
buy  a horse,  does  he  buy  yours  just  to 
keep  the  money  at  home,  or  does  he  buy 
where  he  can  buy  the  cheapest?  If  he 
wants  to  borrow  money  is  he  willing  to 
pay  you  a higher  rate  of  interest  than  he 
would  have  to  pay  in  Chicago  or  New 
York?  Of  course  he  isn’t.  Why  then  should 
he  lose  his  temper  if  you  do  exactly  what 


in  travel,  and  the  fruit  is  delivered  fresh 
and  unbruised.  They  also  add  a distinct 
tone  of  quality  to  any  shipper’s  product. 

Estimates  and  samples  are  cheerfully  fur- 
nished, and  they  guarantee  their  prices  to 
he  commensurate  with  their  quality.  The 
H.  & D.  Paper  Co.  have  issued  a treatise 
on  the  subject  of  packing  in  general,  called 
"How  to  Pack  It."  which  is  of  much  in- 
terest to  every  shipper;  and  is  sent  free 
upon  request. 


EXTRA  QUALITY  BUGGIES. 

Vehicle  Catalog  Just  Issued  by  Jones  Bros. 

Mercantile  Co.  Full  of  Money- 
SaA'ing  Offers. 

For  top  notch  quality  in  Vehicles  and 
Harness,  combined  with  extraordinary  low 
prices,  we  know  of  no  concern  in  the  coun- 
try that  can  beat  the  Jones  Bros.  Mercan- 
tile Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  successors  to 
Kemper-Paxton. 

The  new  Vehicle  and  Harness  Cata- 
log issued  by  that  company  gives  the  bti-yer 
the  advantage  of  a wonderful  variety"  -of 
high-grade  vehicles  from  which  to  selhct. 
and  names  such  low  prices  that  it  gives 
the  local  dealer  no  chance  to  compete. 
Anyone  can  get  a buggy  from  the  Jones 
Bros.  Mercantile  Co.  at  wholesale  price, 
which  means  the  saving  of  fully  one-third 
A buggy  that  the  dealer  would  ask  $75.00 
for,  can  be  purchased  from  this  company 
for  $50.00.  Every  vehicle  is  strongly  guar- 
anteed far  two  years  and  shipped  on  30 
days’  free  trial.  These  vehicles  are  splen- 
did specimens  of  the  best  work  turned  out 
by  the  leading  manufacturers,  being  in  the 
very  latest  styles  and  equipped  with  manv 
new  and  valuable  features,  such  as  Brad- 
ley’s Shaft  Coupler.  Bell  Collinge  Collar. 
1.000-Mile  Axle.  Sarven  Patent  Hubs.  Im- 
proved Longitudinal  Springs,  Solid  Rubber 
Tires,  etc. 

It  will  pay  any  reader  of  this  paper.  Avho 
is  thinking  of  buying  a buggy  or  a set  of 
harness,  to  write  for  the  free  catalog.  Ad- 
dress Jones  Bros.  Mercantile  Co.,  (successor 
1 1 1 Kemper-Paxton),  1482  Ninth  St.,  Kan 
sas  City,  Mo. 


The  American  College  of  Dressmaking. 

This  Institution  located  at  207  College 
building.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  offers  especial 
advantages  to  those  who  wish  to  learn 
dressmaking  by  correspondence.  The  stu- 
dents can  use  as  much  or  little  time  as 
they  wish  in  taking  the  course.  There  is 
no  time  limit.  Each  student  is  given  the 
personal  supervision  and  instruction  neces- 
sary to  a thorough  comprehending  of  the 
system.  The  knowledge  of  dressmaking 
makes  a woman  independent.  If  a woman 
does  not  have  to  make  her  own  dresses 
now.  she  may  have  to  at  some  time,  and 
the  "know  how"  will  come  in  handy.  It 
is  understood  that  King  Edward  of  Eng- 
land is  a good  shoemaker.  A student  may 
take  this  course  and  not  have  it  interfere 
with  her  regular  work.  The  American  Col- 
lege has  scores  of  testimonials  from  those 
who  have  taken  the  work.  The  writer  had 
the  privilege  of  examining  some  of  them, 
recently  and  can  state  that  the  testimonials 
have  the  right  ring  to  them. 


“Shall  We  Dip  or  Fumigate.” 

In  a recent  bulletin  Issued  by  the  Amer- 
ican Horticultural  Distributing  Co.,  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  on  the  subject  of  "Dipping 
vs.  Fumigation."  we  find  several  quota- 
tions from  prominent  horticulturists,  and 

owing  to  the  fact  they  are  practical  illus- 
trations on  this  topic,  we  have  reprinted 
some  of  them  herewith.  It  seems  to  us 
that  these  "experience  lessons"  are  what 

our  readers  are  looking  for.  Theory  on 
subjects  of  this  kind  is  all  right,  but  actual 
demonstration  beats  it  all  hollow.  This 
kind  of  information  is  worth  reproducing, 
as  it  leaves  nothing  to  guess  at.  If  you 
have  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  advisability 
of  dipping,  perhaps  some  of  these  letters 
will  help  you  out.  a few  of  which  we  take 
pleasure  in  reprinting  herewith: 

"North  Mountain  Orchard  Co.,  of  Mar- 
t'.nsburg.  W.  Va.,  with  10,000  apple  trees. 
E.  C.  Henshaw,  manager,  says  that  he  will 
positively  not  plant  fumigated  trees;  that 
his  experience  with  dipping  the  bodies  in 
1906  was  so  satisfactory  that  he  had  his 
planting  of  1907  dipped  body  and  root,  with 
the  result  that  all  scale  and  aphis  were 
destroyed  and  there  was  less  loss  of  trees 
and  they  are  making  a finer  growth  than 
the  trees  of  his  neighbors  which  were  fu- 
migated." 

"The  Tonolonay  Orchard  Co.,  of  Hancock, 
Md..  with  42,000  apple  trees,  E.  P.  Cohill, 
president  and  manager,  say  they  will  never 
plant  another  fumigated  tree.” 

"Mr.  S,  F.  Wallbridge,  Belleville.  Ont. : 
Dipping  trees  I believe  far  preferable  to 
fumigation.  If  the  experts  at  the  experi- 
ment farm  consider  it  just  as  effective  it 
should  be  at  once  adopted  in  lieu  of  fumi- 
gation." 

"Mr.  A.  N.  Brown,  of  Wyoming,  Del.,  one 
of  the  earliest  advocates  of  dipping  nursery 
stock  and  who  has  made  careful  observa- 
tion. says  that  for  five  years  he  has  dipped 
his  stock  before  planting.  He  has  also 
dipped  and  given  instructions  for  dipping 
for  many  large  planters  in  a number  of 
states.  In  no  case  has  there  been  any  in- 
jury reported,  but  on  the  other  , hand,  the 
most  satisfactory  results  have  been  ob- 
tained.” 

It  is  said  that  many  nurserymen  object 
to  the  dipping  process  chiefly  because  they 
are  under  the  impression  it  is  impractical — 
utterly  Impossible  for  a nurseryman  to  dip 
his  trees.  To  disprove  this  idea  we  might 
add  that  one  man  will  dip  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  fruit  trees  in  a day,  the  number 
depending  somewhat  upon  the  size  of  the 
trees.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
operation  is  not  tedious  or  slow,  and  that 
it  does  not  take  so  very  long  to  dip  several 
thousand  trees.  If  the  body  only  is  dipped 
considerably  more  trees  can  be  dipped  in  a 
day.  yet  it  has  been  found  more  beneficial 
to  dip  both  roots  and  bodies.  Mr.  A.  N. 
Brown,  of  Wyoming.  Del.,  fu-ther  states 
that  he  prunes  the  tree  as  it  should  be 
when  set  out,  ties  them  loose!!  in  bunches 
of  ten.  places  them  in  a solution  of  solu- 
ble oil  properly  diluted,  permits  them  to 
remain  there  for  a moment,  and  then  takes 
them  out  and  lays  them  on  a vessel  with 
slatted  cover,  allowing  them  to  remain 
about  10  minutes  to  drain  and  dry.  He 
says  his  loss  in  planting  dipped  trees  is 
less  than  2 per  cent,  while  in  fumigated 
trees  it  is  from  5 to  25  per  cent.  He  recom- 
mends soluble  oil  for  the  reason  it  has 
proven  so  beneficial  to  the  stock,  and  that 
the  trees  instead  of  making  a feeble  start 
seem  to  take  life  and  grow  rapidly  at  once. 

We  believe  that  the  bulletin  sent  out  bv 
the  American  Horticultural  Distributing  Go. 
is  one  of  the  best  articles  on  this  question 
that  we  have  had  occasion  to  read,  and 
that  it  is  a practical  talk  on  this  subject. 
We  recommend  that  our  readers  write  to 
them  for  a copy,  afi  we  understand  that  it 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  orchardist  or 
farmer  in  the  United  States.  Canada  or 
Mexico  by  these  publishers.  In  writing  for 
the  above  bulletin  kindly  mention  this 
paper. 


Had  Varicose  Ulcer  for  Twenty  Y'ears. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Snow,  Spencer.  Mass.,  writes 
un^er  date  of  May  25,  1907 : "It  is  with 

pleasure  that  I send  you  these  few  lines 
telling  you  what  your  Absorbine  has  done 
for  my  husband’s  leg.  He  has  had  a "Vari- 
cose Ulcer  for  twenty  years  and  could  get 
nothing  to  heal  it  until  he  got  your  Ab- 
sorbine Jr.,  and  that  is  doing  the  work.  I 
shall  not  be  without  it  in  the  house."  Ab- 
sorbine Jr.,  for  mankind  is  an  antiseptic, 
germicide  and  discutient,  mild  and  pleasant 
to  use*.  Cures  varicose  veins,  varicocele, 
hydrocele;  removes  wens,  goitre  and  all 
soft  bunches  from  mankind.  $1.00  a bottle 
at  vour  druggist,  or  postpaid  upon  receipt 
of  price.  W.  F.  YOUNG.  P.  D.  F..  34 
Monmouth  St.,  Springfield.  Mass. 


A Meal  In  a Minute. 

To  the  woman  who  possesses  an  Enter- 
prise Meat  and  "Food  Chopper  the  most 
important  part  of  the  preparation  of  any 
meal  can  actually  he  accomplished  in  a 
minute.  A little  cold  meat,  or  in  fact,  al- 
most anv  of  the  food  materials  in  any 
kitchen,  and  with  a few  turns  of  the  handle 
the  trick  is  done.  Meat  cakes,  croquettes, 
or  any  of  a hundred  dishes  in  almost  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it.  And  best  of  all 
more  delicious  than  they  could  be  prepared 
in  any  other  way. 

Any  of  our  readers  can  secure  a valuabl  * 
cook  book,  famous  for  its  recipes  for  deli- 
cious "quick  meal"  dishes  by  writing  The 
Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Pa..  226  Dauphin 
Pt.  and  asking  for  it.  This  book,  though 
published  to  be  sold  at  25  cents,  will  be 
pent  fre-  to  our  readers.  It  contains  more 
than  200  splendid  recipes  and  many  help- 
ful kitchen  suggestions. 


Increased  Attendance  at  Highland  Park 
College. 

Hiehland  Park  College.  Des  Moines.  Iowa, 
opens  * t s new  school  year  with  an  increase 
in  attendance  of  15  per  cent  over  that  of 
any  previous  year.  Students  are  in  attend- 
ance from  more  than  half  the  States  of  the* 
Union  and  from  Canada.  Germany,  Austria 
and  Mexico. 

Highland  Park  College  has  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  West.  It  was  es- 
tablished som°  seventeen  years  ago.  and 
no  money  has  been  spared  in  making  it 
one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  country. 

Besides  containing  the  regular  College 
Courses  there  are  special  departments  for 
preparing  teachers  for  the  public  schools, 
a large  College  of  Pharmacy  and  one  of 
the  most  completely  equipped  Engineering 
Schools  in  the  country,  including  Civil. 
Electrical.  Mechanical.  Steam.  Gas  and 
Telephone  Engineering  and  in  addition  to 
this  there  is  a thorough  Machinists’  Course 
where  a young  man  may  fit  himself  for 
the  trade  of  a Machinist.  Besides  these 


special  courses  there  Is  a thoroughly 
equipped  Business  College,  a College  of 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  Special  Pen- 
manship, Telegraphy,  and  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  best  Colleges  of  Music  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  expenses  have  always  been  reason- 
able and  the  work  in  the  school  is  of  the 
highest  grade.  Every  member  of  the  facul- 
ty is  a specialist  in  his  department. 

Students  are  admitted  at  Highland  Park 
College  any  time  they  wish  to  enter.  Spe- 
cial terms,  however,  open  October  14th,  No- 
vember 26th  and  January  6th.  If  any  of 
the  readers  of  this  paper  are  interested  in 
sending  their  children  away  to  school  this 
year  it  will  be  well  for  them  to  write  Pres- 
ident Longwell  for  catalogues  giving  full 
and  complete  information  relative  to  the 
school.  We  can  endorse  this  school  as 
one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  West 


ATTRACTIVE  DRESS  GOODS  FOR  ALL 
SEASONS. 

How  to  Secure  Quality  and  Beauty  for  a 
Moderate  Price. 

To  get  the  "best  for  her  money"  is  the 
aim  of  every  woman  when  purchasing  ma- 
terial for  a dress. 

The  problem  of  securing  good  wearing 
quality  and  beauty  of  design  at  a moderate 
price  is  solved  by  a certain  line  of  fabrics 
now  extensively  displayed  in  the  stores. 

These  goods  make  economical  and  elegant 
costumes,  and  they  possess  not  only  great 
beauty,  but  wonderful  durability. 

To  get  this  material,  ask  for  Simpson- 
Eddystone  prints.  They  are  to  be  had  in 
a large  variety  of  designs,  including  checks. 

stripes.  dots  and  the 
very  latest  figured  pat- 
terns. They  come  in 
attractive  colors — silver 
grays,  blacks  and  whites, 
light  indigo  blues,  and 
shepherd  plaids — appro- 
priate for  all  seasons. 

Some  of  the  designs 
have  a new  silk  finish 
of  superior  beauty  and 
brilliance,  and  all  are  in 
absolutely  fast  colors. 

The  history  of  these  high  quality  cali- 
coes is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  interesting. 
They  are  made  by  the  most  approved  mod- 
ern methods,  but  according  to  the  honest, 
old-fashioned  standards  of  excellence  es- 
tablished by  William  Simpson,  the  original 
maker,  in  1842. 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons  have  mad<* 
Simpson  prints.  The  present  head  of  the 
Simpson-Eddystone  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany (Eddystone,  Pa.),  is  William  P.  Simp- 
son. the  grandson  of  the  founder.  He  ad- 
heres rigidly  to  the  policy  of  integrity  that 
put  the  original  goods  ahead  of  all  com- 
petitors, and  that  still  keeps  them  there. 

The  cloth  used  for  Simpson-Eddystone 
prints  is  of  the  best  quality.  The  highest 
type  of  machinery  is  employed  in  every 
process.  A staff  of  expert  chemists  is  con- 
stantly active  in  the  endeavor  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  colors,  while  an  art  de- 
partment of  skilled  designers  is  kept  busy 
originating  exquisite  new  patterns. 


It  is  this  faithful,  untiring  attention  t<» 
every  detail,  and  the  constant  and  rigid 
inspection  at  every  stage  of  manufacture 
that  have  kept  Simpson-Eddystone  prints 
standard  for  sixty-five  years. 

When  a woman  buys  Simpson  prints  she 
is  sure  of  possessing  a durable  dress  that 
will  not  fade  or  wear  shabby. 

The  confidence  in  Simpson-Edd  vstano 
quality  is  so  general  that  this  moderate- 
priced  fabric  is  sold  throughout  the  court  *v 
by  thousands  of  dealers,  to  discerning  wo- 
men of  taste  who  anoreciate  their  charming 
patterns  and  splendid  wearing  quality. 


WHERE  TO  BUY  WAGON  SCALES. 

Any  Farmer  Can  Now  Secure  the  Famous 
"Imperial”  Steel-Frani’  Titless 
at  a Bargain  Price. 

Instead  of  going  to  some  implement  deal- 
er and  planking  down  in  cold  cash  the 
full  retail  price  for  a Wagon  Scale,  we  ad- 
vise our  readers  to  save  money  by  sending 
to  the  Jones  Bros.  Mercantile  Co.  of  Kan- 
sas C’.tv  (successors  to  Kemper-P vxton)  f^r 
their  Free  Scale  Catalogue  and  Bargain 
Offers.  _ . 

This  company  sells  all  kinds  of  Scales  at 
wholesale  price  direct  from  their  factory  to 
the  actual  user,  leaving  the  middleman  out 
in  the  cold.  Retail  dealers,  of  course,  are 
up  in  arms  against  this  method  of  selling 
scales.  but  the  farmers,  stockmen  and 
grain  men  have  learned  what  a big  saving 
they  can  make  by  dealing  direct  with  th*1 
Jones  Bros.  Mercantile  Co.  and  that’s  the 
way  they  are  buying  scales. 

This  company  builds  the  finest  line  of 
Scales  on  the  market.  Their  Imperial  Steel- 
Frame  Pitless  Scale  with  Ball  Bearings  is 
the  strongest  and  most  substantial  of  any 
scale  made.  Can  be  s*t  up  anywhere — no 
pit  necessary. 

The  Scale  Catalogue  explains  the  prin- 
ciple of  construction  of  every  scale — tells 
all  about  the  materials  workmanship,  and 
in  fact  it  is  almost  like  an  Encyclopedia 
of  Correct  Scale  Information.  It  also  give* 
full  information  regarding  this  company’s 
Grand  Premium  Plan  which  enables  their 
customers  to  secure  all  kinds  of  valuabl*1 
merchandise.  furniture.  wearing  apparel 
guns,  cameras,  musical  instruments,  ve- 
hicles. etc.,  etc.,  absolutely  free. 

Send  a postal  to  the  Jones  Bros.  Mercan- 
tile Co  94S  Liberty  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo 
asking  for  Free  Scale  and  Premium  Cata- 
logue. It  is  a book  every  farmer  and  stock 
owner  will  be  interested  in. 


‘‘In  my  estimation.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  is  the  best  specialty  paper 
published.  T have  been  growing  fruit 
for  twenty  years,  and  don't  see  how 
I have  managed  to  get  along  without 
The  Fruit-Grower.  Each  number 
contains  information  which  is  worth 
more  than  a full  year's  subscription 
to  anyone  interested  in  growing  fruit. 
— D.  J.  Toombs,  Franklin,  Ind. 


THIS  IS  CATALOGUE  TIME 

All  summer  long  The  Fruit-Grower’s  Printing  Department  has  M*' 

urged  its  customers  to  send  in  their  copy  for  their  catalogues.  Some  M 

have  done  this,  and  their  books  are  now  out  getting  orders;  other 
firms  have  their  catalogue  copy  now  in  their  hands,  and  the  books 
will  soon  be 

But  how  about  YOUR  catalogue?  If  it  is  to  bring  the  business  %,  U 

it  ought  to  be  printed  shortly.  This  is  certainly  the  time  to  put  the  » A D Jfcrfkj 

finishing  touches  on  your  catalogue  copy.  r 

Perhaps  you  have  never  investigated  The  Fruit-Grower’s  facilities  .<%  ' **  w ffc  JL 

for  doing  catalogue  work.  If  so,  you  ought  to  write  us  at  once  about 

your  catalogue  this  season.  OPy,  Jm LJTfc  MrtU 

During  the  past  three  years  our  catalogue  business  has  increased  'ftV*  ^ 

more  than  200  per  cent ; during  this  time  we  have  printed  catalogues 
for  firms  from  British  Columbia  to  Pennsylvania;  from  South  Dakota  ^[000^8. 

to  Texas.  The  fact  that  our  business  has  increased  so  rapidly  is  good 
evidence  that  our  work  gives  satisfaction. 

This  year  we  are  printing  catalogues  for  practically  all  our  old 
customers  and  many  new  ones.  But  in  our  new  building,  with  ad- 
ditional  facilities  and  every  convenience  for  turning  out  good  work  in  a 
short  time,  we  have  room  for  still  more  business,  and  we  want  to  talk 
with  you  about  your  catalogue,  NOW. 

OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  IS  AT  YOUR  DISPOSAL. 

The  Fruit-Grower  s stock  of  cuts  and  photographs  for  illustrating  nursery  and  seed  catalogues  is  certainly  the  most 
complete  in  the  West.  No  other  printing  plant  is  prepared  to  give  as  good  service,  and  our  connection  with  the  fruit 
industry  give  us  exceptional  opportunities  to  help  you  in  your  catalogue  printing. 

Send  for  samples  of  our  work,  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  kind  of  catalogue  you  want,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  offer 
helpful  suggestions;  and  quote  price  for  the  book.  We  know  we  are  prepared  to  print  you  a good  catalogue,  and  we 
want  you  to  know  it,  too.  SEND  US  YOUR  COPY  NOW. 

But,  above  all  things,  don’t  delay  the  matter.  Our  printing  plant  is  working  night  and  day  now,  and  orders  are 
booked  for  some  big  catalogue  issues,  and  yet  we  are  able  at  this  time  to  take  on  several  more  orders  for  firms  which 
want  good  catalogues,  up-to-date  and  reliable,  and  which  will  bring  business. 

If  we  can  help  you  in  any  way,  write  us — and  do  it  now.  For  this  is  catalogue  time. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER  (Printing  Department)  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

Safe  Investment  Paying  Seven  Per  Cent 

The  Fruit-Grower  still  holds  several  thousand  dollars  of  our  bond  issue,  which  we  desire  to  put  in  the  hands  of  our  subscribers 
who  want  a safe  investment  paying  7 per  cent  interest.  These  bonds  are  a part  of  those  issued  to  erect  our  new  budding,  cut  of  which 
is  shown  herewith,  and  to  improve  our  printing  plant.  The  bonds  are  secured  by  a first  mortgage  on  our  new  three-story  building, 
located  on  one  of  the  most  prominent  corners  in  St.  Joseph,  across  the  street  from  the  Postoffice  and  United  States  Government  Build- 
ing, and  the  mortgage  also  includes  our  entire  printing  plant  and  the  good-will  and  subscription  list  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 

These  bonds  are  issued  in  denomination  of  $100  each,  so  that  investors  may  subscribe  for  any  amount  desired;  interest  is  payable 
semi-annually— on  July  and  January  1 of  each  year;  the  bonds  are  not  taxable  in  the  county  of  issue,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  investment 
is  such  as  to  commend  it  to  all  who  have  even  a few  hundred  dollars  to  invest. 

A considerable  number  of  these  bonds  are  now  held  by  Fruit-Grower  subscribers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  we  desire 
that  the  remainder  be  purchased  by  them — we  prefer  that  our  bond  holders  have  a personal  interest  in  The  Fruit-Grower  and  its  work. 

Remember  that  in  addition 
to  printing  The  Fruit-Grower,  our 
plant  does  a great  deal  of  job  print- 
ing, being  the  second  largest  print- 
ing house  in  the  city;  the  patronage 
of  our  house  extends  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  an  increasing  busi- 
ness is  done  in  the  printing  of  cata- 
logues for  nurserymen  and  seedmen. 

These  bonds  are  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  investigation;  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  send  a sample  to  any- 
one interested,  and  would  also  refer 
our  readers  to  either  of  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen,  who  are  not  only 
acquainted  with  The  Fruit-Grower 
and  its  management,  but  know  the 
value  of  the  security  back  of  these 
bonds:  Mr.  R.  R.  Calkins,  cashier 
German-American  Bank;  Mr.  W.  P. 

Fulkerson,  president  First  National 
Bank;  Mr.  C.  F.  Enright,  treasure^ 
of  Missouri  Valley  Trust  Company; 

Mr.  Louis  T.  Golding,  publisher  of 
The  News-Press,  all  of  St.  Joseph, 

Mo. 

If  you  desire  more  information  re- 
garding the  bonds,  or  if  you  want  to 
see  one  of  them,  write  us  at  once. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Exterior  View  of  The  Fruit-Grower’s  New  Home,  Eighth  and  Charles  streets,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Solid,  substantial  three-story  brick 
and  concrete  building:.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  shown  an  interior  view  of  our  new  business  office. 


Mr.  Edison  Says: 

“I  leant  to  see  a Phonograph  in  every  American  home 


The  Phonograph  Is  Mr.  Edison's  pet  and  hobhy.  Though  he  has 
Invented  hundreds  of  other  wonderful  patents  he  has  retained  his  Inter- 
est on  y In  the  Phonograph  Company,  of  which  he  owns  practically 
every  snare  of  stock.  Mr.  Edison  knows  of  the  wonderful  pleasure  hla 
Instrument  has  provided  and  Is  providing  In  thousands  of  homes. 


A New  Style  Edison  Pho"°arsp!i  | 0*s  0«  pun 

m^Out  This  Month  f 


with  an  Edison 
Phonograph 


The  latest  perfected  product  of  Mr.  Edison's  factory.  The 
New  Outfit  No.  5 just  out!  Latest  improvements — new 
features  — exclusive  points  of  superiority! 

See  It  — Hear  It!  Get  this  remarkable  instru- 
ment in  your  own  home  — then  you  will  see  how  far 
superior  this  is  to  the  ordinary  talking  machine  — far  superior  even  to 
the  fine  Edison  Machines  you  have  heard  heretofore. 


This  wonderful  instrument  has  been  termed,  and  rightly, 
too.  the  “king  of  entertainers”.  There  Is  absolutely  no  one 
old  or  young  who  Is  not  amused  and  delighted  by  this  greatest 
Invention  of  the  “WIZARD  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CEN- 
TURY". As  Mr.  Edison  has  well  said,  no  American  Home 
should  be  withput  a phonograph. 


FREE  TRIAL 


^^hile  this  Offer  lasts  every  responsible  person  can  get  on 
free  trial  a genuine  Edison  Phonograph  Outfit , including  12  Edison 
genuine  gold-moulded  records,  direct  from  us  to  your  home:  posi- 
tively not  a cent  in  advance — no  deposit  — no  bother  with  C.  0.  D. — no 
formality  of  any  kind.  We  allow  48  hours'  free  trial  at  your  home;  and 
in  rural  districts  up  to  a week  if  necessary ’for  convenience  of  patrons. 


Try  the  instrument  in  your  home , play  the  stirring 
■waltzes,  the  two-steps , concert  pieces,  minstrel  dialogs , old- 
fashioned  hymns  and  other  religious  music,  beautiful  vocal  solos, 
operatic  airs  and  other  beautiful  Edison  gold-moulded  records.  Play  all  these, 
and  if  then  you  do  not  care  to  keep  this  wonderful  Edison  outfit,  send  the 
instrument  back  at  our  expense  — and  we  will  charge  you 
absolutely  nothing  for  tho  trial . 

If  you  decide  to  keep  this  wonderful  outfit  ( and  we  know  you  will)  you  may 
send  cash  in  full  after  trial  or  pay  on  easiest  terms,  just  as  you  prefer. 


Look  at  the  happy  home  scene  depleted  above.  At  this 
very  moment  there  are  thousands  of  hemes  In  the  United 
States  where  you  might  find  just  such  scenes  as  these. 

The  baby,  as  you  see.  Is  Ailed  with  delight  at  the  deep, 
human  sounds  which  come  from  the  big  horn  of  the  phono- 
graph. Grandpa  is  as  much  pleased  as  the  baby.  Every 
member  of  the  family  Is  happy.  Don't  you  want  to  bring  just 
such  scenes  Into  your  own  home? 


|$2.00  a Month 


Now  Pays  For  a 

Genuine  Edison 

Phonograph  Outfit 

Machine  and  1 dozen  genuine  Edison  gold-moulded  records.  — Less  than  $1  a week  for  the  finest  outfit  — 


the  great  Edison  outfit  No.  5 — and  at  surprising  rock-bottom  price  without  even  interest  on  payments. 


For  Cash  In  Full 


So  many  cash  purchasers  are  taking 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  se- 
cure direct  the  finest  Edison  outfits 
that  we  are  often  asked  what  discount 
we  can  allow  for  cash.  We  are  obliged 
again  to  say  that  we  can  give  no 
cash  discount,  as  we  have  allowed 
the  lowest  possible  price  to  those 
who  buy  on  time  and  we  must  treat 
all  the  Edison  customers  alike. 


This  Easy-Payment  Offer  places  a genuine  Edison 
Phonograph — long  known  as  the  luxury  of  the  rich — within 
reach  of  everyone — and  because  we  charge  only  the  lowest  net 
cash  prices  without  interest  on  monthly  payments , the  rich  are 
also  taking  advantage  of  this  modern  method  of  saving  and  are 
buying  Edison  outfits  on  the  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN. 


HERE 


is  a picture  of  the  finest  Edison  Outfit — New  Outfit 
No.  5 — which  is  recognized  as  the  best  Phonograph 
Outfit  in  the  world.  The  cabinet  is  12^  by  8^  inches 
and  10^  inches  high  and  the  beautiful  new  tulip  horn  is  more  than  feet 
long  and  over  7 feet  in  circumference.  We  offer  this  remarkable  outfit  on 
free  trial  to  all  responsible  parties  because  we  know  that  after  trial  hardly  anybody  ever  returns  an  Edison 
Outfit.  When  trying  it  you  will  see  at  once  the  vast  superiority  of  the  gen 
Edison,  particularly  our  new  special  latest  style  tulip  horn  Edison  Outfit  over 
ordinary  talking  machines;  you  and  your  family  and  everybody  that  calls  at  your 
house  will  be  more  than  pleased — constantly  amused  and  entertained  and  you 
would  not  part  with  the  instrument  if  it  costs  twice  or  three  times  what  we  ask. 


SIGN 


Your  Name 
and  Address 


v,  * * 

* 


plainly  with  pencil  or  pen  and  Ink  on  this  Free 

Coupon,  clip  or  tear  it  out.  place  it  in  an  envelope 
and  mail  it  to  us.  You  will  receive  free  by  return 
mall  our  beautiful  Edison  catalog  and  circular 
describing  in  full  the  wonderful  Edison  Phonographs.  You 


. ^ a uchunuiuK  luiuiituc  wuuuuiui  a.  uuiiu^  i.tpus,  1 uii 

o.  \ VV  \ may  take  any  outfit  on  a trial.  Write  today.  Don't  delay 
. sfte  Remember  — you  pay  nothing  for  a Free  Trial,  and  if  you 

do  not  wantf  ' 

X5.  y'  hours’  trial 

^\pense-  Yo 


X 


<0 


the  instrument  after  you  have  given  it  a 48 
in  your  home  you  may  return  it  at  our  ex- 
pense. You  do  not  have  to  pay  one  cent  down,  you  do 
- not  have  to  make  a guarantee  and  we  charge  no 
d.  . C.O.  D.— Be  the  first  in  your  town— write  right  now. 


There  are  1.500  Edison  Records.  Think  of  it;  Fifteen 
hundred  different  "acts"  which  may  be  given  on  an  Edison. 
The  greatest  pianist  in  the  world  doesn’t  know  1,500  pieces. 

Think  of  the  many  delightful  programmes  you  could 
make  up.  Let  us  suppose  you  want  to  have  a dance.  Place 
the  phonograph  in  one  end  nf  the  room,  take  up  the  carpets 
or  rugs  and  begin.  You  don’t  have  to  wait  for  any  fiddler 
and  you  don’t  have  to  pay  him  $3  for  his  work  either. 

Here  Is  an  Illustration  of  what  you  may  do  when  your 
friends  call:  One  likes  a comic  song.  Out  comes  a record 
filled  by  one  of  the  best  known  minstrels  of  the  day.  Every- 
body applauds,  and  while  the  hand  clapping  is  going  on  you 
slip  in  a Sousa  march  and  watch  the  listeners  straighten  up. 
Another  asks  for  a dialog  between  two  "culud  gem’n, " some 
one  else  wants  one  of  Melba's  selections,  and  still  another 
wants  a ringing  "Cohan’’  tune.  The  applause  becomes 
deafening  and  you  are  the  hero  or  the  heroine  of  the  whole 
neighborhood.  Thus  can  the  concerts  go  on  night  after 
night.  Any  boy  or  girl  can  learn  in  five  minutes  how  to  play 
the  Edison  phonograph. 

And  on  Sunday  you  may  have  sacred  music  of  the  very 

ghest  quality. 

don’t  forget  that  you  may  secure  records  of 
member  of  the  family.  These  will  keep 
years  and  years,  and  after  the  dear  ones 
have  departed  their  voices  will  be  with  you 
Let  Grandpa  talk  into  the  horn 
and  then  listen  to  his  exact  words  as 
they  come  from  the  phonograph  a 
moment  later.  Let  the  baby  talk 
into  the  horn  and  the  same  miracle 
s repeated. 

Tho  Editor. 


m 

o,  Ojfi 


Edison  Phonograph  Distributers 

# F.  K.  Babson,  Vice-President 

^ ' Edison  Building,  Suite  3327  Chicago, III. 


A O.  -t 


You  \ 
need 
not  bo-  '. 
therwlth'-. 

• letter’., 
*ust  mall  \ 
*1 1 a coupon. ' 
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C_  ~ tcaniand  I know  it  to  hr  t]xactly 

Just  thinkt  A genuine  Edison  _ 

^ ^ 12  genuine  Edison  records  for  $2  a month.  And  a 
^ free  trial  beMdes  before  you  pay  lc.  I Vrite  now . 
& 
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More  than  2,000  Boys  Made  Happy 


TESTIMONIALS 


I received  the  moving  picture  machine  all  right,  and  think  It  la 
the  finest  present  that  I ever  got  by  selling  anything,  * “ 
pictures  sold  good. — Harold  Gorman;  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


and  the 


I have  received  my  moving  picture  machine  all  right,  and  am 
very'  well  pleased  with  It. — Joslah  L.  Jones,  Saratoga,  N.  C. 


I must  say  that  the  moving  picture  machine  la  all  right  and  I 
thank  you  lor  It. — Itoy  Tindall,  Jesup,  Ga. 


cester.  Mass. 


I am  delighted  with  the  machine.  I have  been  offered  four 
dollars  more  thkn  I paid  for  It. — Leonard  Alger  Stottvlile,  N.  Y. 


1 desire  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  prompt  manner  In 
which  you  sent  my  moving  picture  machine.  I am  cie* 

IL — Christopher  Le  Koy.  Wapplngers  l alis,  N.  Y. 


Jellghted  with 


I received  your  wonderful  moving 

order,  and  am  well  pleased  with  It.  It . _ . „ 

for  the  price,  and  I can  recommend  you  to  any  persou  or  persons. 
— F*ul  Trager.1016  Price  t>L.  W.  Scranton.  Pa. 


lcture  machine  in  good 
the  best  thing  I ever  saw 


GET  YOUR  CHUM  TO  HELP  YOU 


Two  Boys  Made  $11.00  One  Night 

Gatesvijllb,  Texas. 


Mr.  Charles  E.  Ellis, 

649  West  43d  St.,  New  York  City : 

Dear  Sir  : — My  chum,  Ben  Perry,  and  myself 
worked  together  and  got  a wonderful  Moving  Picture 
Machine  from  you.  We  gave  a show  together  and 
made  $11.00  one  night. 

Yours  truly, 

Eugene  Torbett. 


TESTIMONIALS 


1 received  the  moving  picture  machine,  In  good  condition 
1 think  It  Is  a great  Invention  tor  the  home.  X-  tried  It' 


. and 


same  evening  1 got  It.  and  it  worked  wonderfully.  I lollowed 
your  directions,  and  I found  it  just  right.  I think  It  Is  worth 
twice  the  money  you  ask  tor  It. — Jacob  Heinrich.  215  Eighteenth 
SL,  College  Xu,  Long  Island,  V. 


I wish  to  tell  you  that  I received  the  moving  picture  machine 
the  day  alter  I wrote  you  In  regard  to  the  same,  and  l wish  t» 


thank  you  for  It.  1 am  very  much  pleased  with  lu  Ibc  moving 


picture  machine  Is  a wonderful  thing,  when  they  have  got  them 

5 * - 4 J 


down  so  fine  as  to  have  them  In  the  home,  arid  I think  It  Is  a 
good  present  to  give  for  the  work.— James  J Wormold,  501 
Hampshire  tit.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Iterelvcd  the  moving  picture  machine  two  weeks  ago  and  It  to 


certainly  all  right.  rl he  people  all  speak  well  of  your  magazine. 
I cannot  speak  too  highly  ol  Mr.  Ellis.  aDd  I tell  all  my  young 

— . HU  u — * • - ' ,W 


friends  that  he  deals  fairly  with  everybody. — Nellie  Laden, 
Duane  Ave , Schenectady,  N.  Y.  - <- 

I find  the  wonderful  moving  picture  machine  to  be  exactly  m 
represented.  and  1 wish  to  thank  you  a thousand  times  for  It. 
as  I am  having  plenty  of  fun  and  also  making  lota  of  money 
with  It. — l.arl  K.  Martin 


The  moving  picture  machine  works  to  perfection.  All  my 
friends  are  crazy  to  see  the  shows  which  I give.  It  Is  certainly 


a great  fun-maker.  I am  pleased  to  own  It  and  thank  you  toe 
scadrng  It  so  promptly. — will  J.  Lord. 


320  MOVING  PICTURES 


and  this  marvelous  Moving  Picture  Machine,  with  complete  equipment-all  given  away-ail  given  for 


H 


ERE  IS  A PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE 
MARVELOUS  MOVING  PICTURE 
MACHINE 


It  is  the  greatest  entertainer  ever  invented; 
no  end  of  lun  ana  merriment  for  yourself  and  all  your 
visitors.  Everybody  will  be  glad  to  come  to  your 
home  when  you  have  one  of  these  great  moving  pic- 
ture machines  and  you  will  laugh  until  your  sides 
split  when  you  see  the  funny  pictures,  when  you 
own  this  moving  picture  machine  and  the  film  of  320 
free  pictures,  you  can  give  entertainments  and  make 
lots  and  lots  of  money  Yon  will  be  sought  after  at 
church  entertainments  and  every  social  function  in 
your  neighborhood. 

The  machine  is  made  of  Russian  metal,  black 


Very  Little  Work: 


puiisuttu,  siaouara  uoume  extra  reuector,  tnrowinff 
raj  of  light  20  feet,  enlarging  the  picture  up  to 
about  four  feet  in  diameter;  lamp  is  fitted  with  great 
safety  carbide  generator,  and  produces  the  highest 
light  power.  Has  far  greater  light  power  than  the 
ordinary  electric  light,  producing  500  candle  power 


_ producing  500  candle  power 

on  the  screen  and  bringing  out  every  detail  of  the 
Picture  with  pronounced  distinctness.  The  carbide 
s absolutely  safe,  much  safer  than  a kerosene  lamp. 
We  guarantee  its  absolute  safety. 


Ps 


With  the  outfit  we  send  book  with  instructions, 
telling  how  to  operate  this  marvelous  machine.  Any 
oblld  can  learn  in  five  minutes  how  to  run  this  mar- 
velous machine. 


Complete  Moving 
Picture  Machine 
Outfit,  with  safety 
carbide  generator 
and  lamp,  other 
equipment  and  10- 
foot  film  set  of  320 
pictures. 


This  gieat  Moving  Picture  Machine  is  no 
toy  nor  small  outfit,  but  a regular  moving 
picture  machine,  operating  with  films  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  moving  picture 
machines  that  are  used  by  entertainers 
costing  hundreds  and  hunareds  of  dollars. 


JJOVV  you  con  rfet  this  stupendous  outfit 
free  is  explained  below  where  it 
says  in.bifj  block  type,  “MY  OFFER." 


BOYS  This  marvel- 

— — — ous  Moving 

MONEY  w®*-™ 

— Machine 

regular  “Gold 


President  Charles  E.  Ellis,  who  has 
secured  ihe  sole  riaht  to  give  away  (be 
wonderful  Moving  Picture  Machine. 


is  a 

Mine”— You  can  make 
plenty  of  money  giving 
moving  PictureShows. 


This  Moving  Picture  Machine  is 
a Greater  Invention  Than 
The  Phonograph 


TUp  filmc  which  reproduce  the  wonderful 
luc  miua  pictures  shown  by  this  machine 
are  thirty-two  pictures  to  the  foot,  popular 
standard  size.  This  is  the  size  endorsed  by  the 
leading  moving  picture  entertainers  who  make 
thousands  of  dollars  a year  showing  excited 
audiences  pictures  of  momentous  events.  The 
films  are  all  contained  on  a 10-foot  endless 
chain.  These  films  are  taken  one  after  the 
other  and  catch  the  moving  objects  in  the 
different  stages  of  action,  thus  presenting  them 
to  the  eye  as  if  the  objects  were  really  alive 
before  you. 


Ymi  flnn  i nppJ  to  do  much  traveling 

iou  uou  i neea  when  you  have  a „00g 

moving  picture  machine  in  the  house.  You 
can  sit  right  in  your  own  parlor  and  look  at 
scenes  from  all  over  the  world  just  as  if  you 
had  traveled  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
miles  and  were  looking  at  the  real  scenes 
themselves.  The  moving  picture  machine 
keeps  the  entire  household  in  a continual 
round  of  laughter  when  the  funny  pictures  are 
shown.  Mail  the  coupon. 


For  inct-vrirp  you  are  looking  at  a 

l im  l ii. bio  .li  t hunting  scene  and  the  horse 
on  which  a hunter  is  riding  takes  a tumble 


when  he  jumps  the  fence  it  is  funny  to  see  the 


rider  roll  over  and  over  on  the  ground  and 
then  eet  up  and  feel  the  lump  on  his  head. 
T!*»  machine  is  very  popular  when  there  is  a 
et  your  house. 


Every  Home  j 

picture  shows.  For  ir 


be  turned  into  a regular 
-mine  by  giving  moving 
^uyno.  rui  instance  there  is  no  one 
who  would  not  be  willing  to  pay  to  see  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  delivering  one  of  his  speeches. 


It  is  so  real 


you  can  almost  hear  the 
words  and  all  one  has  to  do 
is  to  read  the  speech  he  is  delivering  and  you 


SHOOTING  THE  CHUTES  AT  CONET  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


can  see  every  gesture  he  makes.  Boys,  it  is 
marvelous.  The  live  boy  with  one  of  these 
machines  can  make  plenty  of  money— all  he 
wants  to  spend.  Send  coupon. 


THE  WONDERFUL  MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINE  FOR  THE  HOME. 


My  Offer: 


HERE  IS  what  you  ar. 
to  do  in  order  to  get  this 
amazing  moving  picture 
machine  and  the  32# 
moving  pictures:  • Send 
me  your  name  and  ad 
dress  on  the  free  conpo» 

_ —that  is  all.  Write  your 

name  and  address  very  plainly.  Mail  this  to  me  to-day.  As  soon  as  I receive  it  I will  malt 
you  28  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  you  ever  saw— all  in  brilliant  and  shimmering  colors 
There  are  fourteen  different  colors  in  the  pictures,  all  wrought  together  in  the  most  splendie 
manner.  I want  you  to  distribute  these  pictures  on  a special  offer  among  the  people  vouknov 
for  2o  cents  apiece.  They  cannot  get  these  pictures  at  the  art  stores  at  any  price.  You  may 
distribute  two  of  the  pictures,  if  you  wish,  at  5i  cents,  but  you  must  sell  no  more  than  twe 
pictures  to  any  one  person.  When  you  have  distributed  the  2S  pictures  you  will  have  collected 
J7.00.  Send  the  seven  dollars  to  me  and  I will  immediately  send  you  th»  moving  pictur, 
machine  outfit  and  the  10  feet  of  film,  containing  320  moving  pictures,  all  complete. 

I have  the  sole  right  to  give  away  the  moving  picture  machine  and  the  moving  pictures,  aad 
the  first  one  who  answers  will  be  the  first  one  to  receive  the  great  gifts. 

Cut  or  tear  out 


this  free  coupon. 
No  letter  is  neces- 
sary. Simply  sign 
the  coupon,  write 
your  name  and  ad- 
dress plainly,  and  as  soon  as  I receive  your 
request  I will  send  you  the  pictures  prepaid. 
Then  all  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  distribute 
the  pictures,  and  the  moving  picture  machine 
will  be  yours. 


CHAS.  E.  ELLIS 

PRESIDENT 

649  W.  43d  STREET. 

Itopl.  <»• 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


FREE  COUPON 

GOOD  FOR  MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINE  OFFER 

Oh  as.  E.  Ellis.  President,  619  W.  43d  Street. 
Dept.  435. “New  York 
Dear  Mr.  Ell:s:  . 

Please  send  me  the  twenty-eight  . 
that  I mar  earn  the  great  moving  picture  mac] 
Outfit.  Yours  truly. 

Sign  your  name  and  address. 
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Irrigated  Fruit  Lands 

in  the 

Bitter  Root  Valley  of  Montana 


References  as  to  the  Financial  Standing  and  Integrity  of  the  Owners  of  This  Land 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  HAMILTON,  MONTANA  STEVENSVILLE,  MONTANA 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

METROPOLITAN  TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

CONTINENTAL  NATIONAL  BANK 

ROYAL  TRUST  COMPANY 

BENJ.  NEWHALL,  of  J.  Newhall  & Sons 

IRA  M.  COBE,  Pres.  Calumet  Electric  R.  R. 

JOHN  W.  McKINNON,  Pres.  Knickerbocker  Ice  Co.,  of  Baltimore 


RAVALLI  COUNTY  BANK 

CITIZEN’S  STATE  BANK 


BITTER  ROOT  VALLEY  BANK 


MISSOULA,  MONTANA 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  WEST.  MONT.  NATIONAL  BANK 

MISSOULA  TRUST  AND  SECURITY  BANK 


The  bitter  root  district  irri- 
gation CO.  lands  are  practically 
the  last  of  the  distinctly  high-class  fruit 
lands  purchasable  at  a price  which  will 
permit  a man  in  moderate  circumstances 
to  secure  a fruit  farm,  as  the  most  valu- 
able lands  for  fruit  culture  are  fast  disap- 
pearing from  the  market.  Fruit  lands  are 
readily  selling  at  $300  and  upward  per 
acre  for  undeveloped  irrigated  lands,  and 
as  Eastern  orchards  are  rapidly  deterio- 
rating, owing  principally  to  intemperate 
seasons,  $500  to  $700  and  upwards  per 
acre  are  prices  at  which  well  developed 
irrigated  orchards  find  ready  sale  today. 
Crop  records  of  the  Bitter  Root  Valley 
show  as  high  a yield,  net,  per  acre,  as  any 
land  in  the  U.  S. 


CONVINCING  BOOKLET 
PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRA- 
TED SENT  ON  REQUEST 


*.'v  • 


cIntosh  Red 

lBitterRoot\M! 


THE  APPLE  WITHOUT  A 
WORM.  YOU  CAN  EAT  IT 
FEARLESSLY  IN  THE  DARK 


OUR  LANDS  ARE  NOW  OFFERED 
AT  $100  PER  ACRE,  one-quarter 
down  and  the  balance  in  equal  annual 
installments.  Building  supplies  are  cheap 
and  you  are  entitled,  as  a land  holder,  to 
cut  free  of  expense  a yearly  total  of  10.000 
feet  of  lumber  from  the  National  Forest 
Reserve,  which  immediately  adjoins  our 
lands.  Ten  acres  of  this  land,  properly 
cultivated,  will  more  than  amply  provide 
for  the  everyday  needs  of  a family  from  the 
very  start,  and  as  the  fruit  trees  come  into 
bearing  large  profits  are  assured. 

We  GUARANTEE  to  refund  within  90 
days  of  purchase  the  entire  amount  paid  for 
lands  which,  after  investigation,  do  not 
entirely  please  the  buyer. 


Read  what  the  u.  s.  govern- 
ment says  about  the  Bitter  Root 
Valley.  Report  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Bulletin  No.  172. 

“Throughout  the  valley  diversified  farm- 
ing is  practiced.  All  kinds  of  cereals  do 
well.  Red  clover  and  timothy  seem  to  be 
preferred  in  places  to  alfalfa.  The  soil  is 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  vegetables,  and 
both  soil  and  climate  are  admirably  suited 
to  fruit  raising.  The  apple,  plum,  cherry, 
and  in  fact  all  the  hardier  varieties  of  decid- 
uous fruit  trees,  appear  to  have  found  in  the 
Bitter  Root  Valley  ideal  conditions  for  their 
growth.  Sheltered  from  the  west  winds  by 
the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  and  from  the 
east  winds  by  the  main  range  of  the  Rockies, 
the  valley  possesses  a much  more  moderate 
climate  than  many  fruit  producing  regions 
which  lie  far  to  the  south  of  Montana.” 


Land  Values 

IT  is  difficult  for  those  not 
informed  to  understand 
why  lands  in  some  of  the 
Pacific  slope  valleys  are  so 
much  more  valuable  than,  for 
example,  Illinois  farm  lands. 
The  reason  is  that  the  valley 
lands  grow  a much  higher 
priced  product  than  corn, 
wheat,  or  oats.  The  yield 
from  an  acre  of  high  grade 
Western  fruit  land  will  bring 
in  money  from  ten  to  twenty 
times  more  than  an  acre  of 
grain.  This  is  the  secret  of 
the  higher  values.  Apples 
grown  in  the  Bitter  Root 
Valley  are  never  sold  in  bar- 
rels, but  are  packed  in  boxes 
and  sold' as  fancy  fruit.  The 
area  of  lands  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fruit  of  the  quality 
grown  in  the  Bitter  Root 
Valley  is  limited  to  a few  val- 
leys in  the  Northwest.  Hence 
the  high  price  that  such  land 
commands. 


THE  MONTANA  AGRICULTURAL  STATION 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HORTICULTURE 

R.  W.  FISHER,  HORTICULTURIST 

Bozeman,  Mont.  Sept.  17,  1907. 
Bitter  Root  District  Irrigation  Company, 

100  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen:  — 

I have  just  this  morning  returned  from  the  Bitter  Root  Valley. 
The  fruit  this  fall  is  an  eye  opener,  even  to  people  who  are 
acquainted  with  conditions  in  the  valley.  I have  seen  some  of  the 
best  apples  the  past  week  that  I have  ever  seen  anywhere,  not 
excepting  the  Hood  River. 

In  regard  to  the  ten-acre  tracts  of  land  which  are  sold  for  $1,000, 
I have  figured  out  what  I think  is  a liberal  estimate  for  the 
expenditures  during  the  first  year  on  this  land.  Expenditures  are 
as  follows: 

First  payment  $250.00,  house  $250.00,  taxes  $5.00,  interest  on 
first  deferred  payment  $45.00,  trees  $125.00,  water  maintenance 
$12  50  fence  $50.00,  horse  $100.00.  cow  $30.00,  seeds  $40.00,  plow  and 
cultivator  $35.00,  strawberry  plants  $35.00,  single  wagon  $75.00. 
making  a total  of  $1,052.50,  which  would  be  necessary  to  spend  to 
get  ten  acres  on  a paying  basis. 

The  income  following  for  the  first  year  could  be  made  by  one 
who  has  some  knowledge  of  growing  vegetables  or  by  one  who  is 
willing  and  capable  of  taking  advice  or  profiting  by  experience 
of  others: 

Two  acres  of  potatoes  $200.00,  two  acres  cabbages  $400.00,  one 
acre  miscellaneous  vegetables  $200.00,  one  acre  onions  $150.00,  mak- 
ing a total  income  for  the  first  year  of  $950.00.  In  addition  to  this, 
in  the  fall  of  1909  he  could  get  a profit  from  one  acre  of  strawberries 
which  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300.00. 

Starting  with  $1,000.00  an  energetic  man  will  not  make  a failure 
on  ten  acres  of  land  in  the  Bitter  Root  ^ alley.  Even  if  he  had  less 
than  this  amount  a person  could  make  a living  and  get  a place 
started  by  doing  work  for  neighbors  or  in  the  lumber  camps.  I 
could  point  out  a number  of  farmers  in  the  Bitter  Root  1 alley  who 
have  gone  in  there  during  the  past  four  or  five  years  without 
any  capital  whatever  and  have  made  not  only  a living  but  have 
been  putting  money  in  the  bank.  Of  course,  a great  deal  depends 
upon  the  man,  but  I believe  any  one  will  be  perfectly  safe  in  start- 
ing in  with  a ten  acre  tract,  even  though  his  capital  is  limited  to 
$1,000.00. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  R.  W.  Fisher. 


Bitter  Root  District  Irrigation  Company 

Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Building  Room  501,  100  Washington  Street,  ohica^o.  111- 
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fn  the  Hard  School 
of  Experience 


you  have  probably  learned 

First:  That  it  is  only  the  firm -fleshed 
yellow  Freestone  that  stands  the 
strain  and  brings  the  profits  in  the  peach 
business. 


TRY 

Wherever 
you  are,  TRY 


Second:  That  >.p  to  the  time 

of  Llberta  you  have 
varieties  that  fill  the  bill.  Beyond 
there  is  a gap,  you  have  the 
warm  season,  and  you  must 
have  a variety  to  prolong 
the  golden  harvest  for 
a fortnight— 


We  make  you 
these  offers: 

Motlow  Free 

with  every  order  for 
1000  peach. 

Our  peach  trees  set  the  standard. 
Prices  on  peach— SPE1AL. 


We  sug- 
gest 


CARLOAD  DISTRIBUTING  POINTS 

Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Worth,  Grand  Junction,  Spokane 

Commercial  Strawberry  and  Pecan  Culture 
and  Spraying  for  Codling  Moth,  are  some  of  the  subjects 
handled  in  a practical  manner  in  our  new  catalog. 

The  Cumberland  Nurseries 

Box  E,  Winchester,  Tennessee 


Four  Cycle  2^  horse-power  engine  with  Hori- 
zontal Brass  Lined  Pump.  Supplies  10  noz- 
zles, and  maintains  a steady  pressure  of  200  pounds, 
if  desired.  Fills  its  Own  tank.  Runs  so  quietly 
horses  are  not  frightened  ; has  an  extra  pulley  for 
belt,  and  can  be  used  for  all  purposes  besides  spray- 
ing. Has  200  gallon  tank  with  automatic  agitators. 
Weight  of  engine  and  pump  450  lbs. — total  weight 
including  wagon  1650  lbs. 

Ask  us  for  catalogue.  We  make  a full  line  of 
Barrel,  Knapsack  and  POWER  SPRAYERS. 


The  Ideal 
Gasoline  Sprayer 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 


58  Eleventh  St.,  Elmira  N.  Y. 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  C0„ 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Business  Established  1872  ::  Capital  Invested  $65,000 
Over  500  Acres  Devoted  to  the  Business 

The  New  Haven 
Nurseries 

OUR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  WHOLESALE  AND 
RETAIL  PRICE  LIST  IS  NOW  READY 

Ober  500,000  TJberta  Teach . 
ioo9ooo  Kief fer  and  Garber  Tear. 
150,000  one  and  tlvo-year  Cherry. 

Ober  2,000,000  trees  by  actual  count 
— all  budded  or  grafted — are  nolp 
groining  in  our  nurseries. 


We  want  you  to  get  our  prices  on  Nursery  Stock  before  you  place 
your  order.  Prices  cannot  be  published  In  this  paper,  but  send  us 
your  name  and  address,  and  If  convenient  state  about  what  your 
needs  will  be,  and  prices  will  be  quoted  low  enough,  considering  qual- 
ity of  goods,  to  secure  your  trade.  We  pay  freight  and  guarantee  sat- 
isfaction. No  nursery  establishment  In  the  West  Is  better  equipped  for  the 
careful,  rapid  handling  of  mail  orders. 

Our  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Cherry  and  other  Nursery  Stock  is 
good  enough  for  some  of  the  largest  commercial  orchardists,  who  have 
been  buying  of  us  for  years.  We  please  them,  we  can  please  you. 

Write  us  and  give  us  the  opportunity  to  ‘'show  you.”  Write  today 
for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

The  N e w Haven  N urseries 

NEW  HAVEN,  MISSOURI 


SAVE  THE  TREES 

by  Spraying  at  the  PROPER  Time 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  Outfit 


IS  ARRANGED  TO  SUPPLY  4 LEADS  OE 
HOSE  AT  ONE  TIME  AND  WILL  WORK 
AGAINST  A PRESSURE  OF  140  POUNDS. 


COMPLETE  OUTFIT  WITH  SPRAY  SO- 
LUTION CAN  BE  MOUNTED  ON  A 
WAGON.  ENGINE  CAN  BE  USED  FOR 
MANY  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  £>  Company 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Omaha,  Nebr.  Chicago,  111. 
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Farming  Half  a Century  Ago 

Written  for  The  Fruit-Grower  by  H.  Winslow  Fegley,  Reading,  Pa. 


Fifty  years  ago  farm  life  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  was 
practically  in  its  infancy,  as  far  as 
progressiveness  was  concerned.  The 
average  farmer  at  that  time  knew  lit- 
tle about  fertilizers,  improved  machin- 
ery, formulaes,  chemicals,  food  analy- 
sis and  theoretical  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  farm  in  general.  Practic- 
ally all  the  learning  a farmer  at  this 
early  period  really  needed  hung 
around  the  sickle  and  the  scythe,  the 
cradle  and  the  hoe,  with  the  plow  and 
old  spike  harrow  and  an  old  farm 
wagon  as  the  absolute  necessary  im- 
plements to  be  found  on  the  old  farm. 

Today  we  have  few  veterans  of  this 
early  period  who  can  still  recall  those 
tin.es  of  the  pioneer  farmers,  when 
wheat  in  Pennsylvania  sold  for  three 
dollars  a bushel  and  calico  and  mus- 
lin sold  at  ten  times  the  prices  it  now 
demands  on  the  counters  of  the  de- 
partment stores  throughout  the 
country. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  been 
associated  for  years  past  with  at  least 
a dozen  old-time  farmers,  who  went 
to  school  when  the  public  school  was 
an  unknown  quantity,  and  the  school 
term  was  limited  to  two  to  four 
months  and  the  text  books  were  the 
Testament,  the  German  Au,  Bae,  Za, 
the  old-fashioned  written  arithmetic, 
with  problems,  which  would  give 
some  of  our  normal  graduates  today 
quite  a headache  to  decipher,  and 
with  the  spelling  bee  as  a fitting  end 
to  the  education  of  the  farmer  boy 
and  girl  of  fifty  years  ago,  which  were 
meted  out  three  months  during  the 
cold  weather  in  the  old-fashUoned 
eight-cornered  school  houses,  where 
benches'  were  placed,  made  out  of  the 
end  pieces  of  logs  with  the  raw  side 
•up  and  the  bark  side  underneath. 
Around  such  surroundings  the  vet- 


erans of  today  and  those  who  have 
gone  beyond  during  the  past  thirty 
years  received  their  education. 

Primitive  as  it  was,  the  spelling  bee 
did  its  duty,  and  many  a young  man 
and  woman  could  be  proud  today  if 
they  were  able  to  handle  orthography 
as  their  forefathers  did. 

One  of  those  old-time  farmers  told 
The  Fruit-Grover  correspondent  that 
fifty  years  ago,  when  he  was  a boy 
-of  eighteen  summers,  and  his  sweet. 


rosy  cheeked  wife  only  two  years  his 
junior,  his  father  cut  the  wheat  with 
a sharpened  sickle,  fifteen  to  twenty 
men  being  in  the  field  all  equipped 
with  the  instrument  of  the  early 
part  of  the  past  century.  The  coun- 
try maidens  carried  the  wheat  in 
heaps  and  tied  the  same  in  bundles, 
and  as  many  of  them  were  seen  in 
the  field  as  there  were  sickle  cutters. 
The  sickle  was  followed  by  the  old 
fashioned  cradle  which  in  hilly  coun- 
tries is  still  used  on  some  farms.  Dur- 
ing this  period  a reaper  match  was  a 
common  occurrence  on  eastern  farms, 
and  from  ten  to  twenty-five  farmers 
with  their  older  sons  gathered  at  a 
neighboring  farm  with  their  wives  and 
daughters  accompanying  them.  Early 
in  the  morning  they  entered  the  field, 
the  men  swinging  the  cradle  to  and 
fro  till  late  at  night,  and  the  women 
with  wooden  rakes  tied  the  grain  into 
sheaves,  using  the  wheat  or  rye  stalks 
as  tying  yarn. 

During  this  period  the  mid-day 
lunch  was  still  in  vogue,  which  was 
spread  under  the  boughs  of  some 
large  tree  at  9 o’clock  in  the  fore- 
noon and  at  4 o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  water  boy  was  a necessa.-y 
adjunct  at  this  early  period,  and  it 
was  his  duty  to  follow  the  reapers  a 
whole  day  long  with  the  water  jug 
and  the  tin  cup.  This  was  the  period 
when  whiskey  sold  for  ten  cents  a 
quart  and  sold  over  the  bar  at  three 
cents  a glass.  Every  farmer  at  that 
time  bought  every  fall  a barrel  of  rye 
whiskey  or  applejack,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  water  served  during 
hay-making,  harvest  and  corn-husk- 
ing time,  the  whiskey  and  the  apple- 
jack were  handed  out  to  the  farm  la- 
borers at  frequent  intervals  and  every 
one  could  drink  all  he  wished.  Farm- 
ers who  still  survive  to  tell  the  tale 


of  those  good  old  days, — as  they  term 
them— say  that  the  whiskey  of  this 
early  period  was  far  better  in  quality 
than  what  you  get  at  the  present  time 
at  twenty  times  the  cost  of  the  prices 
prevailing  half  a century  ago  With 
the  beverage  flowing  like  milk,  there 
were  few  drunken  persons  and  none 
became  sick  by  using  the  beverage. 
It  was  used  by  both  male  and  female 
harvesters.  Sometimes  the  whiskey 
and  the  water  were  carried  by  an 


elderly  person,  with  an  old  fashioned 
water  jug,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying photo. 

Said  another  farmer:  “Farm  work 
in  our  younger  days,  was  a pleasure. 
Factory  life  was  then  practically  un- 
known. It  was  common  to  see  twenty- 
five  persons  of  both  sexes  in  the  field. 
At  that  time  farmers  had  no  idea  of 
cutting  their  wheat  one  day  and  haul- 
ing it  in  the  barn  the  next  morning, 
as  is  now  the  case  with  improved 


binders  and  modern  machinery  ad- 
vantages. Harvest  time  generally 
lasted  four  weeks,  as  then  farm 
machinery  was  unknown.  The  farm 
hands  were  on  hand  as  early  as  4:30 
in  the  morning,  feeding  the  farm  stock 
before  breakfast,  when  the  old  fash- 
ioned country  luncheon  of  Deutscher 
balle  kase,  home  made  sausage  and 
ham  and  eggs,  with  all  the  Schwenk  • 
felder  cakes  and  Moravian  rusks  they 
could  eat.  After  such  a repast  they 
could  well  work  until  the  9 o’clock 
lunch.  When  that  old  farm  house 
bell  which  was  fastened  to  a twenty 
foot  pole  beside  the  old  fashioned 
country  home,  rung  forth  its  peels  of 
command,  calling  the  harvest  folks  to 
the  dinner  table,  they  had  such  an 
appetite  that  they  could  relish  the 
old-fashioned  bread  which  the  grand- 
mother of  fifty  years  ago,  baked  in 
the  old  country  oven.  This  was  the 
primitive  hearth  bread,  which  at  the 
present  day  is  seldom  seen  on  the 
farms  of  the  eastern  states.  Women 
are  few  indeed  nowadays  who  can 
bake  such  monster  loaves  that  one 
piece  cut  across  the  same  was  all  a 
man  needed  in  connection  with  the 
other  good  things  found  on  the  farm 
house  table. 

“Besides  the  many  reminders  of 
those  good  old  days,’’  said  an  old 
grandmother,  “is  that  wooden  cider 
press,  used  to  be  called  the  ‘commun- 
ity press,’  where  we  made  sweet  cider 
every  week.  The  hydraulic  press  has 
taken  its  place  but  as  they  are  widely 
scattered  the  farmers  do  not  make  as 
much  cider,  neither  have  they  the 
good  old  apple  butter  in  such  great 
quantities  as  they  had  fifty  years  ago.” 

The  apple  butter  party  was  an- 
other of  the  social  events  of  the  farm 
life  of  fifty  years  ago.  First  came 
what  was  termed  the  “snitzing  party  ’’ 
where  the  women  folks,  old  and 
young,  gathered  at  the  farmhouse  the 
day  before  the  apple  butter  was 
cooked.  The  sweet  apples  were  peeled 
and  sliced  in  quarters,  all  done  with 
little  knives,  as,  at  this  stage  of  cider 
making  and  apple  butter  cooking,  the 
apple  parer  was  unknown.  After  all 
the  apples  were  sliced,  a lunch  was 
served,  and  the  party  disbanded  only 
to  be  ready  the  next  evening  to  at- 
tend the  ‘cooking  party,’  where  the 
same  crowd  of  women  folks  were  on 
hand  and  in  addition  all  the  farmers 
and  their  sons  of  the  neighborhood 


were  on  hand  to  take  a hand  in  the 
game.  The  old  apple  butter  churn 
was  turned  to  and  fro  in  the  copper 
kettle  for  hours,  always  a young  man 
and  his  rosy  cheeked  lady  friend  do- 
ing the  turning,  and  while  one  couple 
did  the  work  for  fifteen  minutes  an- 
other took  their  place  and  so  on  down 
the  line  until  all  had  their  turn  and 
the  cider  and  apple  quarters  were 
turned  into  a rich  brown  butter, 
ready  to  be  spread  upon  the  fresh 


baked  bread,  which  was  always  found 
in  great  quantities  on  the  banquet 
table  which  was  set  for  the  gathering 
who  had  congregated  at  the  old  farm 
house.  After  the  lunch  was  served 
and  the  last  crock  was  tied  up  with 
a newspaper  covering,  and  carried  to 
the  farm  house  attic,  where  it  re- 
mained until  it  was  required,  all  were 
ready  for  a grand  old  time. 

The  large  barn  floor  was  cleared, 
and  Joe,  the  fiddler,  was  perched 
upon  an  old  barrel,  and  with  the 
fiddle  stick  flying  from  east  to  west 
and  his  head  going  from  north  to 
south,  he  kept  up  such  a racket  on  the 
old  fiddle  that  the  twenty  or  thirty 
couples,  kept  on  dancing  the  old 
Virginia  reels,  Fisher’s  hornpipe  and 
the  Kutztown  jig  until  late  at  night, 
when  of  course  every  fellow  saw  that 
his  girl  reached  her  home  safely,  only 
to  wish  that  farmer  Schantz,  or  farmer 
Adams,  would  call  an  apple  butter 
party  next  Monday  night.  They 
could  not  come  too  often. 

Creameries  in  those  days  were  un- 
known, said  an  old  farmer's  wife,  and 
many  an  hour  have  I stood  before  the 
farmhouse  door,  turning  the  cream  in 
the  butter  churn,  and  then  worked  the 
butter  in  the  tub,  till  finally  I had  it 
finished  with  the  old  fashioned  mould 
and  the  little  paddle,  imprinting  the 
sheaf  of  wheat  on  the  top  of  the 
pound  of  butter  as  an  emblem  of  the 
farm. 

The  number  of  cows  milked  de- 
pended upon  the  hay  capacity  of  the 
meadow  land.  The  farmer  of  fifty 
years  ago  could  keep  a dairy  of  five 
milch  cows.  From  these  he  pro- 
duced for  the  early  winter  market 
ten  stone  crocks  of  butter,  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  pounds  each.  Summer 
pasturage  was  no  item.  Only  the 
meadows  and  fields  wrere  fenced  in. 
There  were  hardly  any  line  fences 
dividing  farm  and  farm.  All  the  vast 
acres  of  unimproved  lands  were  pas- 
tured. They  were  the  great  common 
pasture  grounds  of  every  farmer  in 
the  vicinity.  Every  farmer  marked 
his  young  cattle  when  they  were  first 
run  loose  into  the  wilds.  The  mark 
in  vogue  was  a peculiar  cut  in  the 
ear  and  served  to  identify  heads  that 
had  strayed  into  flocks  of  others. 
Each  herd  had  a bell  cow,  and  the 
farmers  knew  by  the  tone  of  the  beil 
the  location  of  their  flock  at  nightfall. 
Every  boy  and  girl  of  half  a century 
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ago  could  relate  their  adventures 
while  endeavoring  to  locate  the  cows 
and  bring  them  to  the  barnyard. 

From  April  to  the  holiday  season, 
butter  was  salted  down  for  mark 't. 
Then  came  the  annual  trip  to  such 
large  cities  as  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Richmond  and  other 
large  cities  established  along  the  At- 
lantic coast.  This  was  an  event  of 
supreme  importance.  With  the  four 
newly  shod  horses  or  mules,  hitched 
to  a great  eanvass-covered  farm  wagon, 
better  known  during  those  primitive 
times  as  the  Conestoga  wagon,  and 
equipped  with  provisions  for  man  and 
beast,  a feeding  trough  and  water 
bucket  for  the  horses,  a bed  for  the 
man,  and  the  wife  often  accompanied 
the  farmer  to  the  city  to  buy  her 
wearing  apparel  for  the  family,  and 
the  outfit  was  complete.  A week  was 
consumed  in  the  trip,  while  weeks 
were  required  to  prepare  for  this  ad- 
venturous journey.  The  load  usually 
consisted  of  eggs,  butter,  corn,  rye, 
apple  butter,  and  apples,  anything 
that  the  farmer  could  sell  in  the  large 
city  to  which  he  hauled  his  products. 


tv picaij  Pennsylvania  farmer 

FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Butter  sold  for  a levy  to  15  cents 
a pound.  A levy  was  equivalent  to 
twelve  and  one-half  cents.  The  city 
dealer  tested  the  butter  by  thrusting 
a knife  blade  specially  curved  for  the 
purpose  into  the  butter  to  the  bottom 
of  the  crock,  twirling  it  to  inscribe 
a small  circle  and  lifting  out  the  cyl- 
inder of  butter.  If  it  was  so  uniform 
in  quality  that  the  different  layers  in 
which  the  butter  was  put  into  the 
crock  were  scarcely  noticeable,  it  was 
good  and  commanded  the  best  price, 
which  varied  only  a few  cents  during 
many  years.  When  below  the  stan- 
dard-only S to  10  cents  per  pound  was 
paid.  Happy  was  that  farmer  who 
had  no  need  to  offer  the  city  mer- 
chant butter  which  had  already  been 
tested.  Tested  butter  was  a second- 
hand article,  and  was  worth  what  the 
shrewd  dealer  chose  to  give. 

The  expenses  of  the  trip  were  in- 
considerable, since  all  needed  pro- 
visions were  carried.  At  night  shel- 
ter was  secured  at  one  of  the  many 
inns,  which  lined  every  country  road. 
The  capacity  of  the  inns  was  always 
limited  to  their  ability  to  shelter 
horses.  The  number  of  beds  for  the 
accomodation  of  travelers  was  no 
item.  Teamsters  carried  their  beds, 
which  they  were  allowed  to  throw 
upon  the  barroom  floor,  or  elsewhere 
when  the  room  was  full.  These  jour- 
neys afforded  the  only  contact  with 
the  outside  world  and  were  the  source 
of  education  as  well  as  money.  And 
the  vivid  tales  the  old  times  are  still 
able  to  relate  of  those  trips  afford 
amusement  for  many  long  winter  eve- 
nings. 


During  the  winter  the  farmers  ex- 
changed their  butter  and  eggs  for 
goods  at  the  local  country  stores.  The 
market  for  eggs  was  frequently  much 
below  the  supply.  During  the  winter 
and  early  summer  eggs  became  a drug 
in  the  hands  of  the  producer.  Farm- 
ers’ families  were  surfeited  with  their 
frequent  appearance  • upon  the  table 
after  the  market  was  satisfied  and 
still  the  stock  was  not  exhausted.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  the  boys 
helped  to  dispose  of  the  surplus.  A 
favorite  amusement  was  to  arrange  a 
lots  of  eggs  on  the  flat  side  of  the 
rail,  and  standing  at  a measured  dis- 
tance, it  was  left  to  see  who  could 
smash  the  largest  number  with  a 
single  throw  of  a stone.  They  threw 
along  the  line  of  the  rail.  Another 
diversion  was  to  place  the  eggs  in  sev- 
eral close  rows  upon  a board,  or  up- 
turned slab,  and  vie  with  one  another 
in  skill  to  throw  a stone  so  it  would 
cut  a path  through  the  eggs  the  long- 
est distance,  or  break  the  largest 
number  of  eggs.  But  whether  a sin- 
gle throw  broke  many  or  only  a few, 
the  boys  never  failed  in  the  end  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose — getting  rid  of 
the  eggs. 

“The  jolliest  time  of  my  life,”  said  a 
gray-haired  old  farmer’s  wife  of 
nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  “was  the 
old  fashioned  husking  bee.  When  the 
corn  was  fit  to  cure  the  top  was  cut 
off  below  the  ear,  and  the  leaves 
were  stripped  off  below  the  ear  and 
both  tied  up  in  bundles,  which  were 
stood  together  in  shocks.  Then  came 
the  husking  bee,  100  to  150  persons 
taking  possession  of  a corn  field  on 
an  Indian  summer  day  in  October, 
when  the  falling  leaves  indicated  the 
near  approach  of  cooler  weather.  Sev- 
eral wagons  were  on  hand  on  which 
the  corn  was  loaded  as  fast  as  the 
huskets  were  able  to  husk,  and  the 
corn  acreage  of  an  entire  farm  was 
always  husked  in  a single  day.  Some 
farmers,  however,  broke  off  the  ears 
and  hauled  them  upon  the  barn  floor, 
where  all  sat  around  the  pyramid  of 
corn,  swiftly  husking  along,  when  all 
at  once  some  young  man  found  a red 
ear  of  corn,  which  entitled  him  to  kiss 
the  girl  of  his  choice.  We  used  to 
smuggle  our  red  ears  into  the  baskets 
of  the  boys  till  each  of  the  young  men 
had  a chance  to  kiss  one  of  us.  Occa- 
sionally we  had  a bashful  girl  among 
our  number,  who  strenuously  opposed 
this  osculation,  which  always  resulted 
in  uproarious  applause  by  the  other 
huskers  and  a final  victory  for  the 
finder  of  the  red  car.  When  the  corn 
was  all  husked  the  barn  floor  was 
cleared  and  a country  dance  followed, 
similar  to  the  one  following  an  apple 
butter  party.” 

Fruit  growing  fifty  years  ago  was 
not  very  progressive  in  most  localities, 
and  in  1850  the  strawberry  was  but 
little  larger  than  a pea;  the  tomato 
was  about  the  size  of  a walnut;  the 
Concord  grape  was  unknown,  and  the 
peach  and  pear  had  not  been  improv- 
ed. Fruit  growing  as  a business  had 
not  made  any  progress,  and  thou- 
sands of  bushels  of  apples  rotted  in 
many  orchards  every  year.  In  some 
sections  the  cattle  and  hogs  were  ex- 
pected to  secure  a large  share  of  their 
food  on  unproductive  fields,  and  the 
“mast”  of  the  forests  was  considered 
a necessary  adjunct  in  the  feeding  of 
hogs.  Flocks  of  sheep  were  turned 
out  to  roam  at  will,  being  “salted”  oc- 
casionally in  order  to  have  them  up  at 
once  in  a while  to  be  counted,  and 
the  cowbell  was  the  means  of  locating 
them. 

The  old  long  hours  of  toil,  which 
secured  but  few  of  the  comforts,  have 
been  changed,  and  yet,  wherever  a 
reasonable  effort  is  made,  we  enjoy 
all  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  lux- 
uries which  our  ancestors  did  not. 
While  wakes  were  uniformity  low, 
most  articles  that  laborers  received  in 
return  were  higher  than  now.  Think 
of  calico  at  30  cents  a yard!  Salt 
and  wheat  at  $1.75  to  $3.00  per 
bushel.  Fifty  years  ago  the  modern 
binder,  corn  fodder  cutter,  steam 
thresher  and  gasoline  engine  would 
have  seemed  impossible.  One  man 
with  a team  can  now  do  more  mow- 
ing, raking  and  spreading  of  hay  than 
ten  men  did  fifty  years  ago. 

Said  an  old  farmer:  “Those  days 

are  numbered  among  the  past,  and  we 
could  not  revive  them  if  we  wished, 
although  quite  a number  of  women 
have  for  the  last  two  years  been  seen 
in  the  fields  to  do  farm  work.  Too 
many  have  forsaken  the  farm  to  do 
other  work.  Improved  methods  and 
improved  machinery  have  been  ne- 
cessities of  the  hour,  and  we  in  our 
old  days  should  be  able  to  retire 
and  see  younger  men  and  women 


IN  order  to  make  money  these  days,  a 
farmer  must  be  up-to-date. 

Land  is  higher  priced  than  it  used  to 
be  and  farm  help  costs  more.  Therefore,  the 
farmer  must  produce  more  and  must  do  it 
with  less  expenditure  of  time  and  labor. 

The  difference  between  the  up-to-date 
farmer  and  the  other  kind  can  easily  be  seen 
in  the  way  the  manure  is  handled. 

Manure  is  in  every  way  the  best  fertilizer 
a farmer  can  get,  and  the  only  one  that  costs 
him  nothing. 

The  up-to-date  farmer  appreciates  this  and 
handies  his  manure  so  as  to  get  the  most 
out  of  it. 

He  does  not,  like  the  old  style  farmer, 
haul  out  the  manure  and  throw  it  on  the 
ground  in  piles,  in  great  forkfuls  and  hard 
lumps  and  allow  it  to  wash  away,  dry  up  and 
waste  over  half  its  value. 

He  knows  there’s  a better  way  and  he 
uses  it.  He  employs  a modern  manure 
spreader  and  spreads  his  manure  in  just 
about  one-half  the  time  with  just  about  half 
the  labor,  and  he  makes  the  manure  go  twice 
as  far  as  when  spread  by  hand. 

All  waste  is  thus  avoided.  The  manure  is 
torn  apart  and  made  fine  and  spread  evenly 
and  thinly  over  the  ground,  so  that  the  first 
shower  washes  every  particle  into  the  soil. 
The  manureis  in  the  right  condition  for  the 
plant  roots  to  lay  hold  of  it,  and  the  soil  is 
permanently  enriched. 

The  Kemp  20th  Century  manure  spreader, 


do  the  farming — not  as  we  did  it,  but 
by  the  advanced  methods  of  farming 
advocated  by  the  foremost  argicul- 
tural  and  horticultural  papers,  who 
give  to  us  their  valuable  space  and 
permit  us  to  discuss  the  advancement 
of  our  occupation.  Let  the  young 
folks  live  a happier  life  and  do  the 
farm  work  in  that  jolly  way  we  used 
to  do  it  a half  century  ago,  and  life 
on  th  efarm  would  then  be  a joy  and 
not  a drudgery.” 

The  accompanying  illustrations, 
made  in  Pennsylvania,  show  some  of 
the  people  of  this  day  who  maintain 


the  Com  King  spreader  and  the  Cloverleaf 
spreader  are  machines  which  enable  farm- 
ers to  apply  the  new  methods.  Either  of 
them  will  give  you  more  than  double  the 
value  out  of  the  manure  that  you  are  getting 
by  hand  spreading. 

The  Kemp  20th  Century  spreader  is  a high 
grade  machine  of  return  apron  type.  It 
has  exceptionally  strong  wooden  wheels 
with  broad  tires,  is  easily  controlled  and 
handles  manure  in  all  conditions,  spreading 
from  a few  to  many  loads  per  acre. 

The  Cloverleaf  endless  apron  spreader 
and  the  Corn  King  return  apron  spreader, 
differ  from  each  other  chiefly  in  the  style  of 
apron.  Both  have  broad  tired  steel  wheels 
and  numerous  features  such  as  a vibrating 
leveling  rake  which  enable  them  to  handle  all 
kinds  of  manure  perfectly.  They  have  every 
appliance  for  easy  handling  and  spread  all 
kinds  of  manure,  in  the  quantity  desired. 

All  these  spreaders  have  front  wheels 
which  cut  under  so  they  can  be  turned  in 
their  own  length.  All  are  of  superb  strength 
and  yet  are  of  light  draft.  All  operations  are 
controlled  by  the  driver  from  his  seat,  there 
being  no  occasion  to  dismount  from  starting 
until  the  return  for  reloading. 

If  you  want  to  break  away  from  old 
methods,  save  time  and  labor,  and  get  more 
than  twice  as  much  fertilizing  value  out  of 
your  manure  as  you  are  getting  now,  it  will 
pay  you  to  buy  one  of  these  machines. 

Call  on  the  International  local  agent  for 
catalogs  and  particulars  or  write  the  Home 
Office. 


some  of  the  old  customs.  These  old 
people  live  more  in  the  past  than  in 
the  present,  and  are  representative  of 
the  type  of  farmers  of  more  than  fifty 
years  ago. 

H.  WINSLOW  FEGLEY. 
Reading,  Pa. 

It  is  said  that  next  year  a great 
deal  of  the  fruit  shipped  from  Cali- 
fornia will  be  cooled  before  ship- 
ment. This  treatment  is  also  recom- 
mended for  Southern  peaches  to  be 
shipped  to  Northern  markets. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago 
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Put  These  Easy-Riding 
Money-Saving  Spring 
On  Y our  F arm  W agon 


Free  Trial  to  YOU 


Double  the  Life  of  Your  Wagon.  Harv.ey  Bolster 

5 Springs  will 

actually  keep  the  wagon  - bed  from  bumping  up  und 
down  and  pounding  both  itself  and  the  running  gear  to  pieces.  You  never  saw  a freight  car  with- 
out springs  under  it,  did  you?  Why,  such  a car  wouldn’t  last  a year  on  the  smoothest  railroad  track. 
Then  how  can  you  expect  a wagon  without  springs  under  it  to  stand  the  continued  bumps  and  jolts  of 
a country  road?  You  can’t  expect  it  and  shouldn't.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  put  a pair  of  reliable 
Harvey  Springs  under  your  wagon-bed  and  stop  that  awful  wear  and  tear  on  your  wagon. 

Get  35%  More  for  your  Produce, 

which  jam  and  bruise  them  until  they  are  hardly  salable?  Don’t  you  know  that, without  saying  a word, 
fruit  buyers  offer  from  to  H less  for  fruit  which  is  brought  to  market  in  a wagon  without  springs?  Ever 
figure  up  the  damage  your  wagon  does  to  furniture  and  other  merchandise  you  haul  home?  Do  you  know 
that  these  losses  in  a year  amount  to  many  times  the  cost  of  a pair  of  long-lasting  Harvey  Sprints? 

RIDE  IN  COMFORT!  In  a few  minutes,  with  Harvey  Springs,  the  hardest-riding  lumber  w agon 
can  be  made  into  a comfortable  spring  wagon  that  rides  almost  as  easy  as  a new  carriage  — a nice, 
smooth-running  wagon  that  doesn’t  rack  your  bones  and  jar  your  spine  at  every  rut  in  the  road. 

THE  EASY-RIDING  HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

are  scientifically  made  by  people  whose  6ole  business  is  making  Springs.  Twenty  years  of  practical 
experience  are  behind  these  wonderful  springs.  Every  leaf  is  made  by  our  own  special  process  from 
the  very  finest  tempered  steel.  Harvey  Springs  are  guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  every 
way.  They  will  outlast  the  best  wagon  von  can  buy. 

Tyw.  n Pq!m  Hottc  FRFF  We  want  you  to  put  on  a pair  of  Harvey  Springs  and  use  them  FREE 

* 1 y “ * 4111  I/dya  A IXLiLa  for  30  days  to  find  out  for  yourself  what  money-savers  and  com- 

fort-givers they  8re  If  you  like  them  and  decide  to  keep  them  you  may  be  certain  that  you  always  will  like  them, 
because  every  pair  of  Harvey  Springs  are  guaranteed  to  retain  their  strength  and  elasticity  for  years. 

Drop  us  a postal,  giving  weight  of  your  heaviest  load  and  your  dealer’s  name,  and  we'll  send  you  our  catalogue  and 
arrange  with  him  to  give  you  a set  on  80  Days*  Free  Trial.  Be  sure  to  write  TODAY — before  you  lay  down  this  paper. 

on  Free  Trial,  address  HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  413  17th  Street,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


The  Ideal 

Corrugated  Paper 

Cushions 

for  Packing  APPLES 


absorbs  the  shocks  in  travel  and  apples  are  delivered  unbruised  and  as 
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Prevention  of  Apple  Crown -Gall  and 
Hairy-Root. 

The  following  paper  was  read  be- 
fore the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Nurserymen  by  Dr. 
George  G.  Hedgcock,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture: 

In  considering  the  subject  the  forms 
of  crown-gall  and  hairy-root  will  be 
noted  before  giving  suggestions  for 
their  prevention.  The  apple  crown- 
gall  is  of  two  more  or  less  distinct 
types,  the  soft  and  the  hard  forms. 
Both  are  soft  at  their  inception,  but 
differ  in  texture  when  mature  and  in 
the  frequent  rooting  away  and  re- 
newal of  the  soft  type.  The  soft  type 
is  destitute  of  roots  or  shoots  on  the 
surface  and  from  the  interior.  The 
hard  type  may  be  without  (simple) 
or  with  (involved)  apparently  healthy 
shoots  or  roots  springing  from  the  In- 
terior of  the  gall. 

The  hairy-root  disease  is  of  three 
forms.  The  simple  form,  common  on 
seedlings,  which  consists  of  numer- 
ous fine  roots  springing  thickly  at 
right  angles  from  a shortened  tap- 
root. This  form  is  not  usually  ac- 
companied by  galls.  There  are  two 
Involved  forms  of  hairy-root  found 
chiefly  on  nursery  stock  and  orchard 
trees.  The  first  and  common  form, 
which  is  here  designated  for  conven- 
ience as  the  woolly-knot,  is  found 
both  on  the  crown  and  on  the  trunk 
and  limbs  of  apple  trees.  On  the 
crown  there  sometimes  appears  a 
callus-like  excrescence  from  which 
there  is  thrust  out  a mass  of  more  or 
less  fleshy  roots,  which  are  often 
fasciated  at  first,  and  which  grow  out 
in  a matted  mass  from  the  side  of  the 
crown.  Such  masses  are  usually 
thrown  out  from  the  scion  portion  of 
a grafted  tree,  rarely  from  the  seed- 
ling-root portion.  Above  the  ground, 
the  disease  occurs  in  the  form  of 
warty  knots,  which  have  a smooth 
surface  when  young,  but  later  become 
warty  beneath  the  bark,  which  is  cast 
of  ffrom  the  surface  of  the  knot.  Such 
knots,  when  placed  beneath  the  soil, 
throw  out  masses  of  roots  identical 
with  the  subterranean  form.  A sec- 
ond involved  form,  which  I here  name 
broom-root,  occurs  as  a broom-like 
mass  of  roots  from  the  end  of  a root, 
and  often  turn  upward  towards  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  contrary  to  the 
usual  direction  of  roots.  This  form 
does  not  spring  from  a swelling  or 
knot.  It  is  more  common  on  dry, 
loose  upland  soils. 

A study  of  these  forms  has  led  to 
the  following  conclusions.  Soft 
crown-gall  is  rare,  and  may  be  re- 
lated to  the  gall  of  the  stone-fruits. 
It  may  be  slightly  contagious.  Hard 
crown-gall  is  related  to  callus  forma- 
tion, of  which  it  is  probably  a patho- 
logical form.  It  is  favored  by  stiff, 
heavy  soils.  The  hairy-root  is  a very 
peculiar  disease,  if  it  can  be  called 
one,  with  some  physiological  phe- 
nomena which  separate  it  from  true 
diseases.  Cuttings  from  hairy-root 
seedlings  root  very  much  more  read- 
ily and  much  better  than  from 
healthy  ones.  It  is  often  easy  to  grow 
trees  from  such  cuttings,  but  almost 
Impossible  to  grow  them  from  normal 
cuttings. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made 
to  nurserymen,  along  the  line  of  nur- 
sery methods,  based  on  numerous  ex- 
periments involving  100,000  trees 
grown  from  root-grafts  in  the  nurs- 
ery. Budding  apple  trees  is  suggest- 
ed as  a means  of  getting  rid  of  a 
large  amount  of  the  hairy-root  disease 
in  all  its  forms.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  select  buds  from  trees  free 
from  the  disease.  Seedlings  should 
be  carefully  sorted,  and  all  rough, 
warty,  hairy  or  tufted  seedlings  re- 
jected as  unsafe  for  use.  No.  1 un- 
branched seedlings  are  the  best  and 
most  profitable  to  use.  In  root-graft- 
ing the  crown-gall  diseases  may  be 
lessened  very  much  by  careful  fitting 
of  the  union  of  root- grafts,  and  by 
wrapping  the  graft  by  a firm  unyield- 
ing wrapping.  This  should  hold  the 
grafts  securely  together  till  they  are 
planted  out,  then  rot  away  quickly. 
This  wrapping  should  entirely  cover 
the  wounded  surfaces,  especially  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  scion.  Ordinary 
cheap  calico  or  muslin,  not  waxed,  Is 
a good  wrapping.  Raffia  Is  good  If 
applied  so  as  to  cover  all  the  wounds 
of  the  union.  Cloth  can  be  used  as  a 
wrapping  at  a low  cost.  A good  way 
to  handle  cloth  strips  is  as  follows: 
Take  a bolt  of  muslin,  or  calico,  and 
place  it  under  a good  sharp  paper 
cutter  and  cut  it  In  rolls  about  an 
inch  in  width.  Hang  these  on  a rod 
In  front  of  the  operator.  The  wrap- 
per tucks  the  first  end  under  the 
wrapping,  never  under  the  cut  end  of 
scion  or  root.  Quickly  wrapping  the 
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cloth  tighly  by  three  or  four  turns  It 
la  tied  by  a half  hitch  and  cut  off  by 
being  thrown  across  the  edge  of  a 
fixed  blade  in  front  of  the  operator. 
This  manner  of  wrapping  was  first 
used  by  Mr.  Hommer  Reed  at  Louis- 
iana, Mo.,  during  the  winter  of  1905-6. 

It  has  been  clearly  shown  by  our 
experiments  that  the  lhairy-root  is 
transmitted  by  scions  taken  from 
badly  affected  trees,  and  scions  from 
trees  diseased  with  the  hard  crown- 
gall  yield  more  diseased  trees  than 
those  from  healthy  ones.  To  avoid 
an  increase  of  disease  from  this 
source  nurserymen  are  advised  to 
plant  only  healthy  trees  in  the  scion 
orchard,  and  to  examine  the  crown 
of  the  trees  in  the  scion  orchard  fre- 
quently, removing  all  trees  showing 
signs  of  either  hairy-root  or  crown- 
gall. 

The  time  of  planting  root-grafts 
while  probably  not  concerned  directly 
with  the  amount  of  crown-gall  pres- 
ennt,  and  quite  certainly  not  with  the 
amount  of  halry-root,  is  still  a vital 
question  in  the  planting  of  root-grafts. 


Earlier  planting  is  better  than  late 
planting  if  grafts  must  be  stored  un- 
der ordinary  conditions.  Grafts 
should  be  allowed  to  calllus  mod- 
erately and  then  held  In  cool  storage 
until  planted.  The  placing  of  grafts 
under  excessively  moist  air  conditions, 
under  a temperature  that  stimulates 
the  production  of  callus,  undoubtedly 
tends  to  increase  the  per  cent  of 
rough  trees,  especially  in  warmer  lo- 
cations. 

The  selection  of  proper  soils  for 
the  growth  of  apple  trees  has  not  re- 
ceived our  attention  to  the  same  de- 
gree as  other  conditions.  In  general 
our  experiments  Indicate  that  low, 
moist,  poorly  drained  soils,  and  heavy, 
stiff,  clayey  soils,  may  produce  more 
crown-gall  than  looser,  drier  soils.  On 
the  other  hand,  hairy-root  formation 
may  be  found  abundant  under  all 
conditions.  The  broom-root  form, 
however,  appears  to  be  the  most  com- 
mon in  nurseries  with  drier  upland 
solid. 

Our  experiment  on  the  removal  of 
crown-gall  from  trees  indicates  that 


about  one-half  of  the  number  of 
trees  thus  treated  may  recover  from 
the  disease.  In  no  case  where  the  gall 
encircled  the  tree,  or  where  It  in- 
volved the  production  of  a large 
wound,  was  there  a complete  and  cer- 
tain recovery.  Some  of  the  trees 
treated  had  large  galls,  some  small. 
Trees  with  the  latter  quite  generally 
recovered.  No  experiment  for  tbs  re- 
moval of  halry-root  has  been  con- 
cluded. 

The  co-operation  of  nurserymen  ts 
asked  in  the  further  collection  of 
data  on  the  effect  of  these  troubles  on 
the  life  and  usefulness  of  the  apple 
tree.  After  July  1st,  1907,  please 
address  all  communications  to  me  at 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  which  will  be  my  head- 
quarters in  the  future. 


* * * 


One  ranch  in  California  grew  6,000 
acres  of  lima  beans  the  past  season, 
and  8,000  acres  of  black-eye  beans. 
In  Ventura  County  alone  46,290  acres 
of  lima  beans  were  grown. 
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Judging  Fruits  by  the  Score  Card 
Method. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years 
there  seems  to  have  been  a tendency 
among  fruit  growers,  horticultural  so- 
cieties, fair  associations  and  others  to 
bring  the  judging  of  fruits  on  exhibi- 
tion down  to  an  exact  science,  com- 
parable with  the  methods  of  the  stock 
and  the  corn  judge.  This  tendency  to 
get  away  from  the  old  haphazard 
judging  has  resulted  in  a large  va- 
riety of  fruit  score  cards  being  used. 
Each  association  and  even  each  in- 
dividual being  a law  unto  himself  in 
this  respect.  The  majority  of  the 
score  cards  published  up  to  date  give 
markings  for  apples  alone  or  else  all 
kinds  of  fruits  are  grouped  under  one 
heading  and  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  etc.,  are  scored  by  the  same 
scale  of  points.  A notable  exception 
to  this  is  found  in  the  score  cards 
published  by  Prof.  Waugh  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

The  writer  wishes  to  propose  a set 
of  score  cards  and  rules  for  judging 
that  are  used  at  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College.  The  writer  used 
these  score  cards  for  judging  single 
plates  for  three  years  in  his  classes  in 
horticulture  at  that  institution,  and 
with  great  success.  Last  year  the 
need  was  felt  for  a score  card  suit- 
able for  judging  collections  and  the 
cards  published  below  were  the  result 
of  the  joint  efforts  of  Prof.  S.  W. 
Fletcher  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  and  the  writer. 

These  cards  and  rules,  were  used 
last  December  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Michigan  Horticultural  Society 
at  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  in  determin- 
ing the  awards  in  the  “Student  Judg- 
ing Contest.”  The  judge  who  made 
the  awards  was  a man  of  large  ex- 
perience in  fruit  judging  and  at  the 
close  of  the  contest  he  remarked  that 
although  he  had  never  realized  it  be- 
fore, he  was  now  convinced  that  in 
close  competition  that  the  score  card 
was  the  only  fair  and  just  way  of 
making  awards.  , 

The  cards  offered  differ  from  all 
heretofore  published  in  that  an  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  score  a plate  ’of 
fruit  either  from  the  market  or  des- 
sert standpoint.  Another  difference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  general  head 
“uniformity”  so  prominent  on  other 
score  cards,  is  here  omitted.  In  con- 
ducting classes  in  fruit  judging  the 
writer  found  that  under  the  old  sys- 
tem of  scoring  spearately  for  “uni- 
formity” that  the  student  invariably 
scored  “uniformity”  twice,  once  un- 
der its  proper  head  and  again  allowed 
unconciously  for  it  in  scoring  “form.” 
“size"  and  “color.”  This  being  the 
case,  it  was  thought  best  to  leave  uni- 
formity out  and  allow  for  it  under  the 
three  heads,  “form,”  “size”  and 
“color.” 

The  score  cards  and  rules  proposed 
are  as  follows: 

I.  Single  plate  collections. 

Apples  and  Pears. 


Mkr.  Desrt. 

Form  15  15 

Size  20  15 

Color  25  20 

Quality  15  25 

Freedom  from  blemish  25  25 

Total  100  100 

Peaches. 

Mkr.  Desrt. 

Form  10  10 

Size  25  15 

Color  20  20 

Quality  20  30 

Freedom  from  blemish  25  25 

Total  100  100 

Plums. 

Mkr.  Desrt. 

Form  10  10 

Size  25  15 

Color  25  25 

Quality  15  25 

Freedom  from  blemish  25  25 

Total  100  100 

Cherries. 

Mkr.  Desrt. 

Form  10  10 

Size  25  20 

Color  25  20 

Quality  15  25 

Freedom  from  blemish  25  25 

Total  100  100 

Grapes. 

Mkt.  Desrt. 

Form  of  bunch  15  15 

Size  of  bunch  25  15 

Size  of  berry  15  10 

Color  10  15 

Flavor  15  25 

Freedom  from  blemish  20  20 

Total  100  100 

In  judging  fruits  at  fairs  and  other 
exhibitions  it  is  often  not  advisable  to 
cut  the  specimens,  so  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  their  quality.  In  such  cases 
it  would  perhaps  be  best  to  score  all 
plates  alike  for  quality.  In  most  ex- 
hibitions fruits  are  judged  by  only  one 


standard;  that  their  market  value.  In 
case  a judge  should  so  decide  the 
points  given  to  “quality”  may  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  other  headings 
upon  the  card.  In  such  a case  the 
cards  would  read  as  follows: 

Apples  and  Pears. 


Form  15 

Size  25 

Color  30 

Freedom  from  blemish  30 

Total  100 

Plums,  Peaches  and  Cherries. 

Form  10 

Size  30 

Color  30 

Freedom  from  blemish  30 

Total  100 

Grapes. 

Form  of  bunch  15 

Size  of  bunch  25 

Size  of  berry  20 

Color  15 

Freedom  from  blemish  25 

Total  100 


Hides  for  Use  of  Score  Cards. 

1.  Any  variety  not  true  to  name 
cannot  compete  for  a prize. 

2.  Uniformity:  In  all  score  cards 

the  matter  of  uniformity  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  judging 
size,  form  and  color. 

3.  Form — In  judging  form  the 
specimens  exhibited  should  be  the 
normal  form  for  the  variety  as  grown 
in  the  district  represented,  and  should 
be  uniform. 

4.  The  specimens  should  be  of 
average  size  (not  abnormal)  for  the 
variety  as  grown  in  the  district  rep- 
resented and  they  should  be  of  a uni- 
form size. 

5.  Color — The  color  should  be  dis- 
tinct and  show  all  the  natural  char- 
acteristics of  the  variety  as  it  is  grown 
in  the  district  represented.  The  spe- 
cimens should  be  uniform  in  this  re- 
spect. Polished  specimens  should  be 
discriminated  against.  The  bloom,  if 
any,  should  be  present. 

6.  Freedom  from  Blemish — The 
fruits  should  show  no  imperfections 
whatever,  such  as  worm  holes,  dis- 
eased spots,  bruises,  loss  of  stem, 
marks  of  handling,  shrivelling,  etc. 

7.  Quality — In  those  cases  where 
the  quality  of  a fruit  is  judged  the 
specimen  should  be  mature,  having  its 
flavor  fully  developed  and  the  flavor 
should  be  typical  of  the  variety.  Good 
flavor  as  well  as  large  size,  high  color 
and  freedom  from  blemishes  is  an  in- 
dication of  high  culture. 

8.  The  number  of  specimens  on  a 

plate  must  conform  to  the  rules  of  the 
society  giving  the  exhibition:  any 

plate  not  so  conforming  should  not  be 
judged. 

II.  Collection  Judging. 

In  judging  collections  where  the 
number  of  varieties  is  stated  in  the 
premium  list  the  following  score  card 


may  be  used: 

Choice  of  varieties  15 

Score  of  individual  plates 85 


Total  100 


An  example  of  the  above  would  be 
where  a premium  list  called  for  a 
collection  of  the  best  fifteen  winter 
varieties  of  apples  for  Southern  Mis- 
souri. 

When  judging  varieties  in  which  no 
stated  number  of  varieties  is  specified 
and  an  opportunity  is  given  for  ar- 
tistic arrangement  the  following  score 


card  may  be  used: 

Number  of  varieties  30 

Adaptiability  of  the  varieties  for  the 

purpose  stated  15 

Score  of  individual  plates  45 

Taste  in  arrangement  of  exhibit 10 

Total  100 


Example:  The  best  collection  of 

winter  apples  for  Illinois. 

Rules  for  Using-  “Collection  Score 
Cards.” 

1.  Any  variety  not  true  to  name 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  collection. 

2.  All  plates  in  a collection  should 
be  given  an  individual  score.  These 
scores  are  to  be  added  and  the  sum 
divided  by  the  number  of  plates,  thus 
giving  the  value  of  the  average  plate. 
Multiply  the  value  of  the  average 
plate,  scored  on  the  basis  of  100,  by 
the  value  given  individual  plates  on 
the  score  card  and  divide  this  sum  by 
100,  thus  arriving  at  the  proper  scor- 
ing for  plates  in  a collection. 

Example:  Suppose  the  average 

score  of  plates  in  a general  collection 
should  be  eighty,  then  multiply  eighty 
by  forty-five  (the  perfect  score  for 
individual  plates),  and  we  get  3,600; 
divide  by  100  and  we  have  thirty-six 
as  the  amount  due  this  particular  col- 
lection on  the  score  of  individual 
plates. 

(Note:  The  experienced  judge  will 

not  go  through  all  this  process,  but 
will  in  most  cases  score  his  coRec- 


"I  Saw  the 
Difference  from 
— the  Barn” 


I ' HE  Angle  Lamp  is  splen- 

A did!  Makes  the  finest 
kind  of  light.  And  it’s  so 
handy,  so  convenient,”  writes 
Mr.  T.  D.  Winger,  Weilersville, 
Iowa,  "I  don’t  see  how  it  could 
be  improved.  Every  one  re- 
marks about  it.  My  city  friends 
visiting  here  say  it  is  as  good  as 
gas. 

“We  put  our  old  hanging  lamp 
in  the  dining-room  and  The  Angle 
Lamp  in  the  sitting-room.  I was 
at  the  barn  in  the  evening  when 
they  lit  the  lamps.  I could  see  a 
wonderful  difference  even  from 
there.  We  used  to  think  our  old 
lamp  a pretty  good  hanging  lamp, 
but  my  goodness, 
the  dining  room 
looks  wonderful- 
ly dark  compared 
to  the  sitting 
room.  The  beauty 
of  The  Angle 
IJimp  is,  every  corner  is  light,  ceil- 
ing and  floor,  in  fact,  there  isn’t  a 
dark  spot  in  the  room..  You  don’t 
advertise  that  part  strong  enough.” 

Could  you  say  of  your  light  that 
“it  is  convenient  as  gas — lights 
every  corner  of  the  room — could 
not  be  improved?”  Frankly,  could 
you  say  that?  Then  wouldn't  it 
surprise  you  somewhat  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Winger,  who  can,  has, 
does,  say  these  things  of  his  Angle 
Lamp,  is  paying  % to  % less  for  a 
light  that  “Every  one  remarks 
about”  than  you  are  paying  for  one 
nobody  notices  and  that  doesn’t 
suit  you? 

But  that  is  just  how  the  facts 
stand.  Because  the  Angle  Lamp  is 
the  cheapest  of  all  artificial  lights. 
Since  it  burns  a full  16  hours  on  a 


Try  The 
ANGLE  LAMP 
in  Ycur  Home 
30  Days 


quart  of  oil,  against 
the  5 to  7 hours  of 
the  ordinary  round 
neck  lamp  on  the  same  quantity. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  ordi- 
nary lamp  wastes  part  of  the  oil 
consumed,  through  imperfect  com- 
bustion. smoke,  soot  and  smell, 

whereas  every  drop  of  oil  burned 

in  The  Angle  Lamp  is  turned  into 
light  Remember 
then  that  when 

you  light  your 

home  with  The 
Angle  Lamp  you 
get  rid  once  and 
for  all  of  the 
smoke  and  smell  of  old  style  lamps, 
or  the  poor  quality  light,  annoy- 
ance and  danger  of  gasoline  and 
acetylene,  or  other  new  fangled 
lights.  And  you  get  a surprisingly 
brilliant,  entirely  shadowless  light 
of  a peculiarly  soft,  attractive  qual- 
ity; but  at  the  same  time  you  also 
save  money. 

Our  catalog  “62"  which  we  will 
send  free  to  any  one  interested,  tells 
all  about  the  money-saving,  com- 
fort-giving qualities  of  The  Angle 
Lamp  and  also  explains  our  proposi- 
tion for 

THIRTY  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Just  write  for  our  free  catalog 
“62,”  fully  desert'oing  The  Angle 
Lamp  and  listing  32  varieties,  from 
$2.00  up.  And  we’ll  send  you  our  32 
page  book  free,  together  with  the 
trial  proposition.  Lighting  is  an 
important  matter,  reader.  In  this 
case  the  best  is  by  far  the  cheapest; 
we  suggest  that  you  “do  it  now.” 


The  Angle  Mfg.  Co.,  Angle  Bldg.,  159-161  W.  24th  St.,  New  York 


Terms  Open  Nov.  26,  1907,  Jan.  6,  Feb.  IS,  May  12  and  June  16,  190S. 

A Standard  College  that  conies  just  a little  nearer  meeting  the  demands  of  modem  education  than  any  other  Col- 
lege in  the  country.  Expenses  of  students  annually  reduced  many  thousands  of  dollars  by  the  moderate  charge 
for  board  and  room  in  College  buildings  where  living  expenses  are  furnished  practically  at  cost. 

COLLEGES  iVJVD  SCHOOLS 

Rlisinp^s  The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Bus! - 
U . t — ness  College  in  the  West  Not  a depart- 
ment of  a literary  college,  but  a thoroughly  equipped 


I ihpral  Arts  Classical  and  Scientific  Courses. 

Academic  and  Elementary  Pre- 


paratory Courses  in  which  students  of  all  degiies  of  ad- 
vancement are  admitted. 

Normal  Didactic, State  Certificate, County  Certif- 
icate  Primary  Training— the  most  com- 
plete training  school  for  teachers  in  the  West.  Students 
of  all  degrees  of  advancement  admitted. 


Business  College,  with  the  finest  business  exchange  in 
the  U.  S.  Combined  Business  and  Short  Hand  Course, 
^tinrthanri  As  Large  and  Complete  College  of 

anonnana  shorthand  Typewriting  as  is 

found  in  the  country.  Every  graduate  sent  to  paying 
position.  $50  for  full  course.  Time  unlimited. 


Fnp'inpprinp'  Electrical,  Steam,  Mechanical,  Tel-  Sr,  \ * V Y * * 

Engineering  ephone, Civil,  Machinist  Also  one-  Telegraphy  Jht  .^d  Best  Equipped  Col- 
year  Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering  courses.  1 2-weeks  _ . ^ef»e  Telegraphy  in i the  U.  S. 


year  tJectncai  and  ^>team  Engineering 
course  in  Gas  and  Traction  Engineering.  Shop  work 
from  the  beginning. 


Every  graduate  sent  to  a paying  position.  Eight  com- 
pletely equipped  telegraph  stations.  Main  line  wire  prac- 
_ , . dee  and  station  work.  $50  for  full  course,  time  unlimited. 

Pharmacy  Civil  Service 

November  26,  or  January  6,  1908. 

Hnmp  QtnHv  Over  6700  Students  Enrolled  in  the 
liUlllc  omuy  Correspondence  School.  Almost 
any  subject  you  wish  by  correspondence. 

Summer  School  jfcRS. 

Oratorv  A Thoro,ughly  Equipped  College  of  Ora-  for  all  # ades  of  teachers. 

1 tory  under  the  direction  of  the  most  com-  rYnpnfpC  Board  $1 .50.  $2.00  and  $2.50  per 

petent  teachers.  L ApCI  o Co  week.  Tuidon in  College  Normal,  and 

Ppn  Art  A Thoroughly  Established  School  Of  Commercial  Courses,  $15.00  a quarter.  All  expenses 
1 ^ — T Penmanship,  Pen  Art  and  Public  School  three  months  $48.40;  six  months  $91.11,  nine  months 


amination.  One  of  the  largest,  best  equipped  Colleges 
of  Pharmacy  in  the  United  States. 

MllSiC  A ComPlctc  College  of  Music.  Piano,  Vio- 

lin,  voice,  orchestra,  band,  chorus,  harmony, 

mandolin,  guitar,  in  fact,  a full  course  in  all  grades  of 
music.  A fine  faculty  of  teachers,  each  an  artist  in  his  line. 


Drawing. 

0.  H.  LONGWELL,  President 


$132.40.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

HIGHLAND  PARK  COLLEGE,  DES  MOINES,  IQWA^ 


tions,  as  to  plates,  at  once  by  merely 
looking  the  collection  over.  The  long 
rule  is  for  the  use  of  the  amateur  or 
the  student.) 

3.  The  number  of  specimens  on  a 
plate  must  conform  to  the  rules  of  the 
society  giving  the  exhibition;  any 
plate  not  so  conforming  should  not  be 
judged. 

4.  When  scoring  individual  plates 
in  a collection  where  the  number  of 
varieties  is  not  specified,  only  one 
plate  of  each  variety  exhibited  shall 
be  scored. 

5.  In  all  collections  qach  plate 


must  be  labeled  with  the  variety 
name. 

In  exhibitions  where  many  plates 
of  a single  variety  are  competing  for 
a prize  usually  it  will  be  necessary 
to  score  only  those  plates  that  are 
competing  closely  for  a place.  A great 
many  plates  will  be  found  to  be  so 
inferior  that  they  need  not  be  con- 
sidered. The  value  of  the  score  card 
lies  in  the  fact  that  by  its  use  the 
judge  will  be  more  unbiased  in  his 
opinions  and  will  not  score  a plate  on 
some  point  more  than  its  proper  pro- 
portion. For  example,  one  judge,  not 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Page 
Nino 


Let  Me  Send  You  My  Fresh  Paint  Book 


Let  the  House  Owner  Tell  You  Ilis  Satisfaction 


Let  Me  Send  You  40  Color  Plates  Free 


My  Free.  Hook  Tells  You  the.  Best  Color  Effects 


Homes  J.i'e  this  Require,  Made- to- Order  Paint 


Read  Here  How 
O.  L.  Chase 
Paint  Was 
Proved  Pure 
by  Hardest  Test 

YOU  have  read  and  heard  a 
lot  of  discussion  about  the 
“purity”  of  paints  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  so  naturally 
when  you  buy  paint,  you  want  to 
know  that  it  is  going  to  “spread” 
smoothly,  keep  its  good  bodyand 
color,  and  be  free  from  impurities 
which,  in  inferior  paints,  cause 
blistering,  pealing  off,  etc. 

To  show  how  carefully  made 
my  paint  is,  I asked  a Farm  pub- 
lication of  the  highest  standing 
and  reliability  to  have  experts 
analyze  it.  A gallon  of  “O.  L. 
C^ase  Outside  White  Paint”  was 
s At  by  this  paper  to  Booth, 
Garrett  & Blair,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  are  one  of  the  oldest  firms 
of  Analytical  and  Engineering 
Chemists  in  America,  and  one  of 
the  highest  authorities,  having 
been  established  since  1836. 
The  exact  wording  of  their  analy- 
sis is  as  follows : 

Size  of  can  1 gal. 

Volume  of  Paint  1 gal. 

Pigment  69.7% 

Oil  28.9 

Volatile  1.4 

100.0 

Pigment: — 

White  Lead  96.7 

Sulphate  of  Lead  0.13 

“The  remainder  consisted 
mainly  of  lead  which  had  com- 
bined with  the  oil.  The  ma- 
terial in  the  can  was  very 
thoroughly  stirred.  On 
spreading  test  we  find  that 
the  paint  covers  well  and  in 
good  condition. 

“Yours  respectfully, 

“BOOTH,  GARRETT  & BLAIR.” 

These  are  all  strong  points 
shown  by  this  analysis  which 
even  an  inexperienced  layman 
will  see  as  follows : 

One  is  the  small  per  cent  of 
liquid— only  30%  liquid  to  70% 
solid,  or  pigment,  which  gives 
the  paint  body.covering  capacity, 
and  long  life. 

Another  point  is  the  “full  gal- 
lon” mentioned  first  by  these 
experts  both  as  to  size  of  the  can, 
made  especially  for  me  and 
larger  than  the  stock  “gallon 
cans”  used  and  called  a gallon 
measure  by  others.  $ 

Another  point  is  that  this  paint 
comes  fresh  as  indicated  by  the 
statement  that  “the  material  in 
the  can  was  very  thoroughly 
stirred.” 

Another  good  point  is  the  96.7% 
of  all  White  Lead”  with  only  a 
trace  of  scarcely  mort  ’'•an  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cento:  • Iphate 
of  lead. 

And  last,  but  by  no  means 
least  in  importance,  is  the  spread- 
ing test  proved  by  this  expert 
analysis,  which  any  man  will  see 
is  very  important  in  getting  a 
smooth,  even  surface  effect  on 
any  building,  and  also  a brilliant 
gloss  color  effect,  without 
blemishes. 

Write  me— O.  L.  Chase 
The  Paintman,  Dept,  52, 

St. Louis — your  name  and 
address  and  let  me 
£ou  all  the  good 
causes”  of  this 
and  the  good  “ef- 
fects” of  using 
my  paints. 


/’//  Send  yoi 
All  Made-to-Or- 
der, Any  o_f  My 
Taints , Freight  Pre- 
paid— Sold  on  Time 
— Parity  Guaranteed 

I am  the  Paintman— O.  L.  Chase,  of  St.  Louis. 

I make  Paint  to  order— for  the  fndividual  user. 

1 sell  it  direct  from  factory — at  factory  prices. 

I furnish  paint  for  a six  room  house  as  low  as 
$6.40 — for  an  eight  room  house  as  low  as  $8.60 — two 
coats — all  the  paint  subject  to  a thorough  test  of 
two  gallons  before  you  decide  to  keep  the  baiance. 

Just  send  for  my  Big  Fresh  Paint  Book  and  Two 
Free  Large  Sets  of  40  Color  Plates  and  let  me  tell 
you  about  my 

Three  Great  Chase  Made-to-Order  Paints.  My 
Roll  of  Honor  all  White  Lead  Brand — My  40-60 
Lead  and  Zinc  Paint — and  My  O.  L.  Chase 
Durability  Paint. 

Let  me  also  tell  you  about  my  Made-to- 
Order  Pnint  that  I’ll  send  you,  freight  paid,  at 
only  84c  Per  Gallon,  on  the  same  plan  as  above. 

Just  write  me  your  name  and  address  and  inves- 
tigate the  savings  and  satisfaction  that  these  paints 
of  mine  will  prove  to  you. 


'PAINT 

MAN‘ 

Ttoo  Fall  Gallons  Made- 
To-Order  Free  Ido  <d ry  on 
any  Sij>c  Gallon  Order 

Just  write  me  for  my  large  Free  Sets  of  Color  Plates  and  my 
new  Free  Fresh  Paint  Book  so  you  can  decide  and  select  the 

kind  and  color  paint  you  want,  and  I will  immediately  have  it 
Made-To-Order  for  you.  And  I’ll  send  it  to  you  to  try  at  my 
risk — freight  prepaid.  Out  of  any  order  for  6 gallons  or  more 
you  can  try  2 gallons  free.  If  not  satisfactory  and  just  as  I 
claim  it  to  be — send  the  rest  back  to  me  at  my  expense  for 
freight  and  I’ll  return  all  the  price  you  sent  me.  Just 

Let  me  send  you  pD'P'C' 
two  largest  sets  1 ^ 

of  40  Color  Card  Plates — also 
My  Big  Fresh  Paint  Book 

Then  you  can  decide  for  yourself.  Decide  now  to  send  me 
your  name  and  address  on  the  Coupon  below — or  on  a postal — 
or  by  letter.  Tt  will  pay  you  well  and  interest  you. 

I’ve  “stirred  up  the  animals”  and  compelled  the  old  time 
paint  makers  to  make  all  kinds  of  excuses  for  their  shelf  “stock” 
paints  that  you  can  never  get  fresh  and  pure  Made-to-Order 
— sealed  and  shipped  direct  to  you — dated  the  day  made — the 
way  all  my  paint  comes  to  you. 

Read  the  reliable  expert  analysis  of  my  paint  here  on  the 
left  outside  column  to  see  why  I can  afford  to  make  you  my 
liberal  offer  and  be  sure  of  pleasing  you  in  every  way  with  my 
Made-to-Order  Paints. 

O.  L.  Chase — Zd  he  Paintman 

Dept.  52,  St,  Louis.  Mo. 

Only  Manufacturer  Making  all  Paints  to  Order, 


Read  Why  I 

Make  Paint 
Only  to-Order 
Fresh  for  You 
—Guaranteed 


o 


O.  L.  CHA.SK.  The  "Paintma v 

Dept,  52.  St-  Louis.  Mo. 

Dear  Sir: — Without  obligating  myse’f  in  any  way,  I 
send  you  my  name  and  address  below  so  you  can 
write  me  personally  and  send  me  your  Large  Free  Set 
| of  Color  Plates  and  your  Free  Fresh  Paint  Book 


Cut  or  Tear 
This  Out 

and  Mail 
It  To 
Me 


Name. 


City  or  Town. 


Street  and  No St^t^ 


UTSIDE  of  my  Made-to- 
Order  Paint,  all  paint  can 
be  placed  in  two  classes 
— two  kinds — made  in  two  ways. 

First — “Ready-Mixed  paint” 
— sold  in  the  roundabout  way 
through  the  wholesaler— jobber 
— and  dealer. 

Second  — “ Painter-  Made 
paint  ” — made  by  hand  with  a 
paddle — usually  on  the  premises 
of  the  individual  who  is  having 
the  painting  done. 

Now  both  of  these  methods 
of  manufacturing  paint  — the 
“Ready-Mixed”  and  “Painter- 
Made”  method — are  only  half 
right. 

First,  let’s  consider  the 
“ Ready  - Mixed  ” paint,  made 
by  some  manufacturers  who  use 
good  ingredients  and  modern 
paint-making  facilities. 

Such  paint — when  first  made 
—is  very  similar  to  my  paint. 

But  the  trouble  comes  in  this 
case  from  the  roundabout  meth- 
od of  delivery  to  the  user.  Be- 
cause all  “stock”  paint,  even 
though  “Ready-Mixed”  when 
made,  loses  a great  portion  of 
its  value  by  settling— becoming 
stale— getting  “fatty”— and  by 
the  chemical  action  of  the  min- 
erals upon  the  vegetable  lin- 
seed oil.  This  happens  be- 
cause that  kind  of  paint  stands 
in  warehouses,  and  at  the  paint 
jobbers  and  on  the  dealer’s 
shelves  for  months  or  even 
years  before  it’s  sold  to  you. 

It’s  bound  to  lose  value  that 
way  before  it  is  sold  to  3^ou. 

Second,  let’s  take  the  “Paint- 
er-Made” paint  which  you  or 
your  painter  make  from  materi- 
als bought  at  the  drug  store  or 
paint  store,  stirred  up  by  band 
on  a guess-work  formula.  It 
simply  can’t  be  made  right  and 
first-class  with  a paddle  by 
hand,  as  neither  you  nor  your 
painter  have  proper  grinding 
and  mixing  machinery.  The 
ingredients  can’t  be  mixed  and 
blended  that  way  to  a smooth, 
velvc  v consistency. 

No\  let  me  tell  you  why  I 
make  t .1  my  paint  Fresh  Made- 
to-Order  and  send  it  direct  to 
you  the  day  it’s  made. 

Because  that’s  the  only  way 
I or  any  maker  could  be  sure  of 
your  getting  the  paint  fresh  to 
use  when  its  painting  value  is 
greatest.  And  I am  the  only 
manufacturer  who  makes  paint 
“to-order.”  sold  direct  to  the 
user  and  sent  in  extra  size  gal- 
lon cans,  sealed,  with  each  can 
dated  the  day  my  paint  is  made. 

The  only  way  to  get  even 
spreading,  smooth,  velvety, 
brilliant  gloss,  longest  lasting 
paint  effect  on  your  buildings 
is  to  use  fresh  paint  Made-to- 
Order  and  sent  direct  to  you — 
as  I make  and  send  it  to  you. 
Let  me  tell  you  all 
the  other  reasons 
that  it  will  pay  you 
to  know  by  writing 
me  your  name 
and  address 
on  the  Coupon 
here  or  on 
. postal  or 
by  letter. 


OJL.CHASE-STLOUIS 

Says-* Let  Me  Tell  You 
What  111  Paint  Your  House  For 


using  a score  card,  may  place  too 
much  weight  upon  size,  another  too 
much  of  freedom  from  blemish,  an- 
other too  much  on  color,  etc.  The 
score  card  will  tend  to  do  away  with 
this  lack  of  uniformity  among  judges 
and  put  the  art  of  judging  fruits  on 
a more  accurate  basis.  ,, 

The  following  are  some  sample  score 
cards  after  using: 

Single  Plate  Score  Card. 

Apples  and  Pears. 


Class  67.  Entry  1725. 

Perfection.  Score. 

Form  15  12 

Size  25  20 

Color  30  20 

Freedom  from  blemish 30  28 

Total  100  80 


Fruit  Collection  Score  Card. 

Form  A. 

Fruit — Pears. 

Class  66.  Entry  1713. 

Perfection.  Score 

Choice  of  varieties  15  10 

Score  of  indvidual  plates..  85  70 

Total  100  80 

Fruit  Collection  Score  Card. 

Form  B 


Fruit — Country  Collection. 

Class  70.  Entry  1712 

Perfection.  Score. 


Number  of  varieties  

30 

25 

Adaptability  of  varieties 

for  purposes  stated... 

15 

12 

Score  of  individual  plates. 

45 

35 

Taste  in  arrangement  of 

exhibit  

10 

8 

Total  : 

100 

80 

These  score  cards  may  be  printed  in 
book  form  and  in  series  if  so  desired. 

C.  A.  McCUE, 

Delaware  Agricultural  College. 

it 

The  Foster  Peach. 

Editor  Fruit-Grower,  St.  Joseph,, Mo. 
I do  not  like  to  take  issue  with  Mr. 
Hale  about  peaches,  but  there  is  a 
yellow  free  peach  from  8 to  10  days 
earlier,  a better  bearer,  a healthier 
tree,  a smoother  peach,  of  good  size, 
ordinarily  called  a large  peach,  a trifle 
smaller  than  Early  Crawford,  but  bet- 
ter in  this  Southwest  country,  called 
Foster,  and  has  been  on  the  nursery 
list  about  28  years. 


Why  should  not  G.  W.  H.,  Grand 
River  Valley,  set  Early  York,  medium, 
white,  red  cheek,  juicy,  free  and 
hardy,  about  20  days  earlier  than 
Crawford  and  Yellow  St.  John;  it 
does  well  in  some  sections,  tendency 
to  overbear,  but  we  know  how  to  thin 
fruit;  have  raised  it  for  4 0 years,  first 
in  the  fruit  belt  of  the  Great  Lakes; 
then  in  Central  Missouri,  and  here. 
It  ripens  here  at  Columbus,  July  4th 
to  15th. 

FRANK  H.  PORTER. 

Columbus,  Kan. 

4^. 

Subscribe  for  The  Fruit-Grower  to- 
day. $1.0Q  per  year. 


Monthly  Page 
Ten 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER.  8T.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI  TiKXJK*V,g 


ST  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 

Address  all  commonlcatlons  and  make  Remittances  Payable  to  "The  Fruit-Grower 
Company,”  Seventh  and  Charles  Streets.  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 


W.  G.  CAMPBELL,  Jr.,  General  Manager 


JAMES  M.  IRVINE,  Managing  Editor 


Advertising  Rate — 25c  Agate  Line,  $3.50  per  inch.  Fourteen  lines  to  inch 

?No  advertising  In  class  generally  termed  ‘‘Objectionable”  accepted  under  any  con- 
ltlons.  Editions  mailed  on  1st  day  of  month.  Forms  close  on  20th  of  preceding 
months;  1.  e.,  January  forms  close  December  20th,  etc. 

OVER  FIFTY  THOUSAND  COPIES  A MONTH 

Subscription  Rate,  $1.00  a Year.  Three  Years  in  Advance  for  $2.00 

Remit  us  U.  S.  Coin,  or  Currency,  Postoffice  Money  Order,  Express  Money  Order, 
Registered  Letter  or  Bank  Draft.  Send  stamps  only  as  last  resort.  All  remittances 
at  our  risk. 

<J  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  subscriptions  will  commence  with  month  following  date 
of  remittance,  and  continue  until  ordered  stopped  and  arrearages  paid.  If  you  desire 
paper  to  stop  when  time  Is  up.  notify  us.  The  letter  “S”  after  date  on  address  tag 
signifies  that  paper  will  stop  on  that  date.  The  address  tag  stands  as  a receipt  for 
your  remittance. 

<J  In  compiling  a list  of  Fifty  Thousand  subscribers,  It  Is  an  easy  matter  to  make 
mistakes,  but  we  guarantee  fair  treatment  to  everyone.  If  you  find  an  error  In  your 
address  tag,  or  do  not  receive  paper  promptly,  write  us  and  we  will  trace  matter  up. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  in  the  Postoffice  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 
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Thanskglving  Time. 

Last  spring,  after  the  severe 
freezes  which  destroyed  practically  all 
the  fruit  in  the  Middle  West,  few  of 
us  believed  we  would  appreciate  the 
Thanksgiving  season  when  it  arrived. 
Yet  here  we  are,  almost  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  the  season  hasn’t 
been  so  bad  as  we  had  expected. 

As  usual,  we  had  a lot  of  trouble 
which  failed  to  arrive.  After  the 
frosts  had  destroyed  the  fruit,  we 
just  knew  there  would  be  no  corn,  for 
the  season  was  so  backward  and  the 
ground  so  wet  that  the  crop  simply 
could  not  grow.  But  the  rains  ceased, 
the  sun  came  out — and  in  a short 
time  we  had  a drouth.  And  that  fixed 
the  crop  for  certain;  the  blades  even 
curled  and  withered  under  the  burn- 
ing rays  of  the  sun,  and  we  gave  up 
hope  of  a corn  crop  for  the  second 
time. 

Finally  the  drouth  was  broken,  but 
what  good  did  the  rains  do  then? 
The  corn  was  so  late  that  frosts  would 
catch  it,  and  it  might  as  well  be  killed 
early  as  late.  It  certainly  was  an  off 
year  all  round. 

And  yet  the  frosts  did  not  come 
early,  the  corn  did  not  dry  up  nor 
drown  out,  but  on  the  contrary,  has 
turned  out  well.  Missouri  was  hard 
hit  in  the  fruit  line,  but  Missouri  has 
a bumper  corn  crop,  so  that  things 
have  been  evening  up  to  some  extent. 

But,  before  we  get  any  farther  in  a 
discussion  of  the  crops,  we  want  to 
suggest  that  the  Thanksgiving  spirit 
does  not  depend  on  crops  at  all;  one 
cannot  be  made  thankful  by  big  yields 
of  corn  or  of  apples,  nor  can  the  loss 
of  these  crops  remove  from  the  hearts 
of  some  people  the  spirit  of  thankful- 
ness. 

No,  get  that  idea  out  of  your  mind. 
We  know  lots  of  people — some  of 
them  farmers,  too  — who  have  had 
profitable  business  this  year,  but  they 
are  not  thankful,  for  they  simply  are 
not  built  that  way.  And  we  know 
others  who  have  a hard  time  keeping 
body  and  soul  together,  and  who  are 
happy  all  day  long  because  their 
bodies  and  souls  are  still  connected 
in  some  mysterious  way.  The  latter 
have  cultivated  the  spirit  of  happi- 
ness, of  contentment,  of  thankfulness, 
and  they  enjoy  life. 

Some  of  the  most  unhappy  men  we 
know  are  well-to-do  farmers;  what 
does  it  matter  to  them  that  they  raise 
large  crops  or  succeed  In  other  lines 
of  business,  if  they  cannot  buy  the 
“eighty”  adjoining  their  farm?  What 
have  they  to  be  thankful  for,  if  they 
cannot  buy  all  the  land  that  touches 
their  farms? 

Don’t  let  this  Thanksgiving  season 
pass  without  trying  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  thankfulness  for  all  the  year. 
Get  rid  of  the  idea  that  it  depends 
on  worldly  possessions,  on  crops,  on 
business  success  or  anything  of  that 
kind — rather,  learn  that  happiness 
and  thankfulness  come  from  within 
and  are  not  much  affected  by  external 
things. 

If  you  can  learn  this  lesson — pro- 
vided, of  course,  you  have  not  already 
learned  it — this  will  be  a most  profit- 
able Thanksgiving  season,  and  one 
which  will  enrich  your  lives  for  all 
time  to  come. 

* 

Attend  the  Horticultural  Society 
Meetings. 

From  now  until  the  first  of  the 
year  is  the  season  of  horticultural 
meetings,  and  in  practically  every 
Btate  many  of  these  meetings  will  be 


held.  There  will  be  a tendency  on 
the  part  of  many  persons  to  remain 
away  from  these  meetings,  on  account 
of  the  general  failure  of  the  fruit 
crop  this  season,  and  yet  the  short 
crop  should  be  no  excuse  for  one’s 
staying  away.  On  the  contrary,  now 
is  the  time  to  go  and  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  most  approved  methods. 

Of  course,  many  persons  are  going 
to  drop  out  of  the  fruit  business  now. 
They  have  become  discouraged  and 
will  quit;  fruit-growing  is  too  com- 
plicated a business  now,  they  say,  and 
they  will  turn  their  attention  to  other 
things.  These  men  should  not  be 
discouraged  in  their  determination  to 
give  up  horticulture.  If  their  nat- 
ural inclination  is  in  another  direc- 
tion, then  they  had  better  make  the 
change  now,  for  it  will  have  to  be 
made  some  time.  But  to  the  one  who 
really  loves  horticulture  there  is  noth- 
ing discouraging  in  the  outlook. 
These  years  of  depression  come  to  all 
lines  of  business:  But  the  reaction 

will  come,  and  they  will  find  even 
greater  profit  in  fruit  growing  than 
before,  for  there  will  be  fewer  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  business. 

Attend  your  horticultural  society 
meetings  this  fall  and  winter.  Strive 
to  learn  from  the  experience  of 
others,  so  that  you  shall  be  prepared 
to  fight  the  enemies  next  spring.  Of 
course,  you  can’t  fight  unfavorable 
weather  conditions,  such  as  we  had 
last  spring,  but  you  must  consider  that 
these  seasons  do  not  occur  often,  and 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  very  close 
together.  Begin  to  prepare  now  to 
make  a vigorous  fight  for  next  sea- 
son’s crop,  and  we  believe  the  results 
will  be  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

It 

Public  Spraying  Outfits. 

A reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
brings  up  the  question  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  having  public  spraying 
outfits,  which  shall  contract  to  spray 
orchards  for  owners  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  do  the  work  for  themselves. 
He  seems  to  think  this  plan  would 
solve  the  problem  in  many  communi- 
ties and  wants  to  know  if  the  plan 
has  been  tried. 

We  believe  that  there  are  commu- 
nities in  the  East,  especially  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  these  custom  spray- 
ing outfits  are  to  be  had,  but  we  do 
not  know  whether  the  plan  has  prov- 
ed very  successful  or  not.  We  doubt 
very  much  if  the  best  results  can  be 
had  in  this  way.  Some  insects  can  be 
found  in  this  manner,  for  the  period 
of  effective  spraying  may  extend  over 
a period  of  several  weeks.  But  other 
Insects  must  be  found  at  Just  the  right 
time  to  be  effective,  and  it  would 
seem  that  one  could  not  afford  to 
wait  until  the  spraying  outfit  could 
be  secured  before  doing  the  work.  It 
is  pretty  well  established  that  the 
most  effective  time  to  spray  apple 
trees  for  codling  moth  is  just  as  the 
petals  are  falling;  the  poison  must  be 
lodged  within  the  little  calyx  cup  be- 
fore it  closes,  and  to  defer  spraying 
for  even  a few  days  will  mean  that 
the  work  is  done  too  late. 

When  this  fact  is  understood,  it  will 
be  seen  that  a custom  spraying  outfit 
could  not  do  the  most  effective  work; 
while  it  is  at  work  in  one  orchard, 
other  orchards  which  are  to  be  spray- 
ed by  the  outfit  will  not  receive  the 
application  at  the  right  time,  and  the 
spraying  will  be  ineffective. 

No.  we  don't  believe  members  of 
The  FYuR-Grower  Family,  at  least, 
ought  to  depend  on  hired  spraying; 


Victor 
Band  Music 

Think  of  having  Sousa’s 
Band  play  for  you  whenever 
you  choose!  Sousa  the  “March 
King”  with  the  most  celebrated 
band  in  the  world — to  play  for 
you  and  your  friends. 

That’s  what  you  can  have 
with  a Victor  in  your  home. 

Think  of  Arthur  Pryor’s  Band; 
the  Garde  Republicaine  Band 
of  France;  Giannini’s  Royal 
Marine  Band;  and  the  Victor 
Orchestra  composed  of  the  best 
instrumentalists  in  America. 

All  the  popular  marches,  waltzes,  and 
overtures;  music  specially  for  dancing; 
classic  symphonies  ; sacred  selections  ; 
solos  and  duets  on  your  favorite  instru- 
ments; and  besides  this,  opera  numbers 
by  the  most  famous  stars;  beautiful  bal- 
lads ; the  latest  song  hits,  and  the  fun- 
niest comic  selections  of  the  day. 

All  this  you  can  have  at  its  best  with  a Victor 
in  your  home.  And  only  with  a Victor,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  perfect  instrument  ol  its  kind 
and  because  the  greatest  players  and  singers 
in  the  world  make  records  for  the  Victor  only. 

Ask  any  Victor  dealer  to  play  your  favorite  selec- 
tions for  you.  And  ask  him  about  the  easy-payment 
plan.  Write  us  on  the  coupon  for  catalogue  of  the 
Victor  and  Victor  records. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 


[FILL  OUT  CUT  OFF  MAIL  TODAY 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Cn.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  Victor  catalogues  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 

Address 

State  66 


FURSi  HIDES 

pot  cash.  10  to  50%  more  money  for  von  to  ship  Raw  Furs  and  Hides  to  ns  than  to 
it  home.  Write  for  Price  List.  Market  Report,  Shipping  Tags,  and  about  our 

HUNTERS’& TRAPPERS’ GUIDE 

4r)0  pages,  leather  bound.  Best  thing  on  the  subject  ever  written.  Illustrating  all  Fur  Animals  All 
about  Trappers'  Secrets,  Decoys.  Traps.  Game  Laws.  How  and  where  to  trap,  and  to  become  a suc- 
cessful trapper.  It's  a regular  Encyclopedia.  Price.  $2.  To  our  customers.  $1  2o.  Hides  tanned  into 
beautiful  Robes.  Our  Magnetic  Bait  and  Decoy  attracts  animals  to  traps,  $1 .00  per  bottle.  Ship  vour 
Hides  and  Furs  to  us  and  get  highest  prices.  Andersch  Bros.,  Dept.  48,  Minneapolis, Minn. 


Vulcanite 


DURABLE  MD 
ECONOMICAL 


Cheaper  than  Shingles  or  Tin— Lasts  Longer 
Requires  No  Annua!  Painting— Contains  No  Coal-Tar 

“Vulcanite”  Roofing  is  the  Standard 
Ready  Roofing  of  the  Old  World  as  well 
For  over  60  years  its  superior  qualities  have 
wherever  roofing  is  used.  We  not  only 


as  the  New. 
been  recognized 

endeavor  to  maintain  and  keep  it  up  to  its  high  standard,  but 
are  constantly  striving  to  improve  it  in  every  possible  way. 
Before  you  build  or  repair  write  for  samples  and  booklet, 
“The  Right  Roofing  and  the  Reasons  Why,”  free. 

PATENT  VULCANITE  ROOFING  CO.,  Dept.  18 

Franklin,  Warren  Co.,  O.,  or  626-59  S.  Campbell  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


our  folks  ought  to  learn  to  do  the 
work  right — and  then  prepare  them- 
selves to  do  It,  and  do  it  on  time. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  best  results 
be  obtained. 

it 

Price*  of  Nursery  Stock. 

J.  H.  Hale  of  Connecticut  Is  report- 
ed to  have  said  that  the  curse  of  the 
fruit  Industry  in  this  country  has  been 
the  demand  for  cheap  fruit  trees.  He 
made  the  point  that  by  continually 
demanding  that  the  price  of  trees  be 
lowered  the  growers  had  at  the  same 
time  secured  a lowering  of  quality, 
until  many  of  the  trees  planted  In 
orchards  are  hardly  worth  the  ground 
they  occupy. 

Whether  this  be  true  or  not  certain 
it  is  that  no  one  can  expect  to  buy 
as  good  trees  now  for  the  same  money 
which  was  paid  a few  years  ago. 
FTices  of  land  and  of  labor  have  ad- 
vanced until  it  costs  much  more  now 
to  produce  trees  than  it  did  a few 
has  increased  in  cost,  just  as  the  cost 
years  ago,  even  were  there  no  dis- 
eases to  be  contended  with.  When  a 


Send  Postal  for  FREE  BOOK  on 

HEPPES  NO-TAR 

Valley  and  Gutter 


Guaranteed  Rot  and  Rust-Proof 

Heppes  No-Tar  Gutter  and  Valley  is  seamless. 
Waterproof.  Easy  to  apply.  Cheaper  and  ljists 
years  longer  than  tin.  Solves  the  problem  of 
cheap  and  durable  gutters  and  valleys  for  new 
or  ola  shingle  roofs.  Used  in  combination  with 
any  kind  of  roofing.  FREE  BOOK  — enables 
any  farm-hand  to  lay  this  rubbery,  asphulled 
Gutter  and  Valley  material  on  flat  or  steep 
roofs,  around  dormer  windows,  sky-lights  or  any 
openings  in  the  roof,  and  make  it  water-tight, 
at  1-8  the  cost  of  tin  or  Iron.  Book  and  Samples 
—both  FREE.  At  your  dealer’s,  or  from 
THE  HEPPES  CO.,  2904  Fillmore  Street,  Chicago 


nurseryman  has  to  throw  out  a lot  of 
trees  which  may  be  affected  with 
crown  gall — and  all  nurserymen  have 
to  do  this — it  increases  the  cost  of 
good  trees  still  more.  Fruit-tree  buy- 
ers, therefore,  may  make  up  their 
minds  that  they  must  pay  for  good 
stock,  for  the  production  of  the  same 
of  production  in  all  lines  has  in- 
creased within  the  last  few  years. 
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The  Family  Circle 


May  we  be  pardoned  if  we  again 
refer  to  the  wide  distribution  of  the 
circulation  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  with 
members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family 
In  every  country  under  the  sun  where 
deciduous  fruits  can  be  grown? 

We  were  reminded  of  this  widely 
scattered  family  not  long  ago.  The 
weather  early  in  September  was  hot 
and  sticky;  everyone  around  the  of- 
fice was  out  of  sorts,  and  occasionally 
one  would  wander  over  to  see  how 
high  the  mercury  had  risen;  we  were 
all  wondering  how  long  summer  was 
to  last,  when  a letter  came  which  at 
once  lowered  the  temperature,  for  in 
it  the  writer  said  he  was  engaged  in 
pruning  and  manuring  his  orchard 
and  doing  other  mid-winter  jobs. 

Whew!  We  wondered  what  sort  of 
a fellow  he  was,  not  to  know  when 
he  was  warm — even  hot.  But  there 
was  his  letter,  stating  that  they  were 
hoping  for  a good  spring  season — and 
we  were  sweltering  under  a September 
sun. 

And  just  then  we  glanced  at  the 
address  of  the  letter  and  found  that 
our  subscriber  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world — he  lives  down  in  Australia, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  equator,  so 
his  letter  was  all  right,  after  all. 

Let  us  quote  from  this  letter,  dated 
"Valetta,  Springdale  Road,  Killara, 
New  South  Wales:” 

"Kindly  renew  my  subscription  for 
another  year. 

"Greetings  from  this  end  of  the 
world!  A fruit-grower’s  greetings  to 
fruit-growers!  May  you  have  luck; 
the  best  of  luck  with  your  crops  and 
may  you  have  the  good  results  your 
efforts  deserve.  This  from  an  Aus- 
tralian. I am  always  glad  to  receive 
your  paper  and  read  it  carefully 
through.  I do  not  say  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely indispensible,  but  I must  say 
that  it  contains  a lot  of  hints  and  mat- 
ter equally  applicable  to  us  as  to  its 
home  readers.  So  send  it  on. 

“How  strange  it  seems  to  note  the 
difference  in  work  in  different 
places  at  the  same  time.  Here  we 
are  (last  week  in  July  midwinter) 
pruning  our  fruit  trees  and  manuring 
the  orchards.  We  anticipate  a splen- 
did season.  We  had  three  weeks 
rain  about  a month  ago,  which  en- 
abled ploughing,  planting  and  culti- 
vating to  be  done,  and  now  we  are 
hard  at  it.  After  pruning  there  is 
spraying,  also  fumigating,  to  be  done, 
spraying  the  summer  fruits  and  fumi- 
gating citrus. 

"By  the  way!  Did  you  see  that  we 
are  competing  with  you  in  your  ap- 
ple market.  Yes,  we  sent  a consign- 
ment of  apples  to  America  and  had 
good  returns  (of  cash).  We  have 
been  sending  fruit  to  English  markets 
for  some  time  with  very  fair  results. 

“Like  you,  we  have  our  woes  and 
troubles  in  the  orchards  — scales 
(several  varieties),  codlin  moth,  fruit- 
fly  and  disease,  and  the  elements,  dry 
seasons,  etc.,  all  help  to  keep  one  con- 
tinually on  the  go.  But  it  is  worth 
all  the  work.  Any  information  from 
this  end  of  the  world  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  send  your  readers. 

“Again,  ye  fruit-growers:  Greet- 
ings! A.  M.  WHITE.” 

Our  Australian  brother  is  up-to-date 
in  every  way;  his  letter  is  typewritten 
and  the  whole  thing  breathes  the  air 
of  progress.  We  hope  to  hear  from 
Mr.  White  again,  telling  of  the  fruits 
grown  there;  how  they  grow  them, 
etc. 

% 

Here  is  another  letter  from  an  Aus- 
tralian subscriber,  and  we  are  getting 
a lot  of  them  down  there,  too;  per- 
haps this  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  seeing  Australian  fruits 
on  our  American  markets,  eh? 

“Herewith  please  find  money  order 
to  renew  my  subscription  for  three 
years.  The  Fruit-Grower  is  a capital 
paper  and  absolutely  necessary  to  all 
fruit-growers  who  wish  to  be  up-to- 
date  regarding  the  best  methods  re- 
lating to  the  fast-developing  industry 
of  fruit  culture.” 

This  is  from  H.  G.  Browne,  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand. 

And  here  is  still  another  letter 
from  a man  way  down  near  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  seems  that  he  had 
seen  an  advertisement  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  in  which  we  offered  to  send 
three  issues  free,  on  condition  thaf 
after  he  had  read  these  three  papers 
ha  would  alther  pay  ua  for  a year’s 


NEW  INVENTION.  CLEANS  CLOTHES  WHILE  YOU  REST. 

N0  WASH  b0ards,  washing  machines  or  chemicals,  no  wash  day.  nothing  like  it.  not  sold  in  stores. 


SEE  MOW  SIMPLE,  different,  easy.  Put  on  stove— add 
water,  then  soap,  then  clothes— that’s  all.  In  6 to  8 minutes, 
clothes  clean.  Laundries  clean  clothes  without  rubbing— EASY 
WAY  does  same  at  your  home.  You  can  rest  or  read  between 
hatches.  Dirt  removed  automatically  except  to  move  knob 
occasionally.  Clothes  cleaned  while  you  get  breakfast.  With 
wash  board  you  rub,  thou  boil  20  to  30  minutes,  then  rubagain. 

Or  you  boil,  then  tire  yourself  running  heavy  machine,  which 
wears,  tears  and  rubs  the  clothes— and  afterward  rub  by  hand 
anyway.  The  EASY  WAY  does  alone  in  one  operation  the  com- 
bined work  of  wash  boiler,  wash  board  and  washing  machine — 
less  h me,  almost  no  labor — no  injury  to  clothes. 

EASY  WAY  creates  energy  by  mechanical  manipulation  asso- 
ciated with  hot  water,  soap  suds,  heated  steam,  and  scalding 
vapor,  utilized  as  a compound  force,  all  contained  in  a closed 
compartment.  Special  operating  arrangements. 

Cleans  woolens,  flannels,  blankets,  colored  clothes,  as  well  as 
white  goods,  finest  laces,  curtains,  bed  clothes.  Saves  your  time, 
fuel,  labor,  clothes,  buttons.  Saves  your  strength,  looks,  health, 
money. 

WITH  EASY  WAY,  30,  40,  60  minutes  cleans  washing  which  before 
took  entire  day. 

No  rubbing,  wear,  tear  or  injury.  No  soggy,  bad  smelling, 
heavy  wood, — but  all  metal,  sanitary,  light  in  weight.  Easily 
used,  cleaned,  handled— always  ready.  Child  can  use  it— no  ex- 
periment. 

USED  BY  THOUSANDS  WHO  PRAISE  IT. 

i.  McGEE,  * 
by  old  method 

E. CRAMER,  T- „„ 

10  minutes  clothes  nice  and  clean.”  ' ANNA  MORGAN?  Ills.,  writes:— 

‘1  washed  a woolen  bed  blanket  in  Easy  Way  in  just  3 minutes,  perfectly 
Fivan'i.  ^ BARRETT,  Ark.,  after  ordering  38  Easy  Ways,  says: — 
You  have  the  grandest  invention  I ever  heard  of.”  J.  W.  MEYERS, 
Ga  , says:— “Find  check  to  cover  one  dozen  Easy  Ways.  Easy  Way 
greatest  invention  for  womanhood,  forever  abolishing  miserable  wash 
day.  Sells  itself.”  I.  BECK,  Ga  , writes: — "Enclose  order.  Easy 
Way  as  represented.  Worked  4 days— have  15  orders.”  J.  T.  PEAY, 
N.  C.,  says:— “Been  out  2 days— sold  17,  for  which  enclose  order. 
Everybody  is  carried  away  that  sees  it  work.”  C.  0.  GARRETT  0., 
writes:  "Showed  Easy  Way  to  7 families,  sold  6.  Most  wonderful  and 
grandest  invention.”  N.  BOUCHER,  Mass.,  writes: — "Enclose  order  for 
76  Easy  Ways.  Everybody  wants  one— best  business  I ever  had.” 

Price,  only  86.00,  complete,  ready  to  use — sent  to  any  address. 
.Not  sold  in  stores.  Order  now.  You  won’t  be  disappointed.  Send 
postal  card  anyhow — full  description,  valuable  information,  testi- 
monials—all  free.  Thirty  days’  trial.  Guaranteed,  everything 
proven,  old  house,  responsible,  capital,  #100,000.00. 

Harrison Mfg. Co., 486  Harrison  Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Easy  Way  as  seen  by  the  Artist. 


BEST  EVER  HAPPENED  FOR  AGENTS,  SALESMEN. 

MANAGERS— MEN  OR  WOMEN— at  home  or  traveling,  all  or  part  time — 
showing  taking  orders — appointing  agents.  “EASY  WAY”  new.  Nothing 
like  it.  World  unsupplied— agents  making  big  money.  When  operated,  people 
stop,  look,  listen,  crowd,  push,  squeeze,  miss  engagements,  get  excited — watch  it  as 
though  a thing  of  life,  12Bee-10buy.  Write  today  J or  special  agents'  plan.  Actquick. 


subscription  or  ask  us  to  discontinue 
sending  the  paper  to  him.  In  case  the 
latter  course  were  followed,  then 
there  was  to  be  no  charge  for  the 
three  papers  received. 

This  man  received  the  three  papers 
all  right,  and  then  writes: 

"I  am  very  sorry  I cannot  afford 
to  take  The  Fruit-Grower.  I am 
sending  you  two  shillings  to  pay  for 
the  three  issues  you  kindly  sent  me. 
Wishing  you  every  success,  I am. 
Yours  sincerely, 

“PATRICK  CLARKE.” 

“P.  S.- — Sir,  please  don’t  be  cross,  as 
I get  only  fifteen  shillings  a month.” 

Do  you  know  how  much  a shilling 
is?  Not  quite  25  cents  in  our  money, 
so  that  this  good  man  receives  about 
$3.60  per  month.  And  he  sent  ua  al- 
most 50  cents  of  that  sum  to  pay  for 
three  papers  sent  him — when  he  did 
not  need  to  pay  for  them  at  all. 

My,  we  wish  that  was  in  America 
somewhere.  We  need  lots  of  men  like 
him.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  him 
for  a neighbor?  We  confess  that  we 
would. 

But  he’s  a long  way  off,  and  Broth- 
er Jonathan  will  see  that  The  Fruit- 
Grower  is  sent  him  long  enough  to 
more  than  make  up  the  amount  he 
sent  us. 

Don’t  letters  like  that  make  you 
feel  just  a little  better  and  more  at 
peace  with  all  mankind?  Why,  we 
could  not  more  think  of  getting  pro- 
voked at  Australia  than  we  could 
think  of  getting  mad  at  our  own  folks 
— for  are  they  not  members  of  The 
Fruit-Grower’s  Family?  Some  mem- 
bers of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family  live 
in  Japan,  too,  and  we  depreciate  all 
talk  of  trouble  between  Uncle  Sam 
and  the  Mikado — not  only  because  we 
are  opposed  to  war  on  general  prin- 
ciples, when  it  can  be  avoided  hon- 
orably, but  because  we  have  some 
"folks”  over  there,  and  we  are  in- 
terested in  their  welfare. 

* 

The  Fruit-Grower  Family  is  con- 
stantly growing.  Just  now,  dear 
reader,  we  are  interested  in  your 
neighbors.  That’s  a fact.  We  want 
to  get  more  members  in  your  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  and  we  want  you 
to  help  us  get  them. 

Get  at  least  one,  right  away,  and 
send  with  your  nenewal,  won’t  you? 
We  need  all  the  help  we  can  get  just 
now,  in  payment  for  our  new  building, 
and  a subscriber  or  two  sent  in  with 
your  renewal  will  help  us  more  now 
than  at  any  other  time.  We  still  ac- 
cept two  subscriptons  for  the  price  of 
one.  you  will  remember,  and  under 
this  offer  you  will  be  enabled  to  re- 
new your  subscription  at  half  price. 

Please  do  this  at  once.  Our  friends 
over  in  the  other  side  of  the  world 
are  doing  their  part — we  want  now  to 
hear  from  all  our  friends  in  this 
country.  Do  this  at  once,  and  by  so 
doing  you  will  help  us  very  much,  and 
tt  will  be  more  than  appreciated  by 
BROTHER  JONATHAN. 


SAVE  YOVR  TREES  THIS  FALL  JSMSE 


clogging.  92  percent  oil— the  largest  amount  with  less  water  than  is  found  in  any 
spray  yet  discovered.  We  prove  it.  Order  a 50-gallon  barrel  at  $25.  Makes  900  or 
1000  gallons  costing  2^0  to  3c  at  any  station  in  the  U.  S.  east  of  Mississippi  and  north 
of  Ohio  Rivers.  There’s  nothing  cheaper.  Send  now  for  free,  special  booklet  E 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists, 

11  Broadway,  New  York  City 

H.  J.  WEBER  & SONS  NURSERY  CO.,  NURSERY,  MO. 

Agents  for  Scalecide.  Offer  New  York  Prices,  f.  o.  b.  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


FRUITMAN! 

SAVE  THAT  TREX 

At  a cost  of  less  than  one  cent,  can  you  afford  to  allow  It  to  be 
destroyed  by  mice,  rabbits,  borers  or  sun  scald,  Protect  It  with  our 
veneer  wrappers,  easily  applied,  best  and  cheapest  method  of  protec- 
tion known.  Indorsed  by  leading  Horticulturists  and  Frult-Qrowera. 


Price 


Per  Hundred  . $0.75 
Per  Thousand  . 5.00 

WRITE  TODAY  - — ^ 


ST.  LOUIS  BASKET  & BOX  COMPANY 

Second  and  Arsenal  Streets,  St.  Louis 


Wragg  Trees  SS2 

All  the  varlettlu  known  u ’BEST”  are  from  our  nurseries.  Full  line  of 

Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Etc.  year  transplanted,  a apacialty 

Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE  If  yau  montloa  thla  payer 

central#hur«.ies  J*  WRAGG  6 SONS  COMPANY,  WAUKIE,  IOWA 


W©  Are  Now  Ready  to  Make  Prices  on 

FRUIT  TREE  STOCKS 

Both  Foreign  and’Domeatic.  Apple,  Cherry,  Plum  Seedlings,  Rose  Stocks,  Plants 
for  Hedging  and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Send  for  list  of  wants  for  prices. 

SHENANDOAH  NURSERIES 

D.  8.  LAKE,  Proprietor,  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA. 


Vapor  Cooled  Gasoline  Engines 

The  only  horizontal  vapor  cooled  gasoline 
engine  In  the  world.  Absolutely  froat  proof 
and  cannot  freese. 

Patented  Uay  IS,  1IM. 

The  king  of  all  gasoline  engines.  Onr 
catalogue  will  tell  you  all  about  them,  also 
our  power  and  sweep  feed  grinders  Scad 
today. 

WATERLOO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  OE„ 
CS  Third  Avenue,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


TREES 


FOR  81  YEARS 

HAVE  MAINTAINED 

THEIR  RECORD— HIGHEST  QUALITY. 
LOW  PRICE.  We  offer  the  only  GENUINE  STOCK  of  the 
superb  new  fruits:  KING  DAVID,  DELICIOUS,  BLACK  BEN, 
CHAMPION  and  SENATOR  Apples:  BANNER,  SUNRISE,  Grapes: 


GOLD  Plum,  FAME  Pear,  etc.  Finest  stock 
in  the  U.  S.  of  all  leading  commercial  sorts. 
W/~  DA V CASH  WEEKLY  and  want  more 
▼VC  l A I Salesmen.  Price-list.  etc.  FREE. 


LOUISIANA,  MO. 
c Rockport,  Illinois 
A Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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Small  Fruit  Notes  l'or  November. 

Today,  (Oct.  10)  we  get  the  first 
good  soaking  rain  for  a month;  the 
ground  had  become  quite  hard  and 
baked  in  the  matted  rows  betweeen 
the  runners.  Still  there  was  no  loss 
of  plants — too  late  in  the  season  for 
that,  but  runner  growth  was  checked 
and  only  surplus  hundreds  instead  of 
thousands  were  sent  out.  In  some 
places  these  runners  were  needed  to 
fill  up  vacant  spots,  while  in  others 
they  were  entirely  superfluous  and 
intruded  themselves  where  the 
ground  was  already  occupied  by 
spaced  runners.  For  the  last  month 
during  the  dry  weather  none  of  them 
has  had  a chance  to  take  root  and  the 
question  now  is,  will  these  plants  that 
that  rain  of  September  10th  enables 
for  the  first  time  to  take  root,  bear 
fru!t  next  spring?  That  is  simply  our 
old  question  of  how  late  a runner  can 
root  and  bear  fruit.  1 shall  try  to 
solve  it  next  year  by  marking  a num- 
ber of  these  young  runners. 

Sirce  last  month  I have  watched 
thr  conduct  of  my  Pan-American  and 
Autumns  and  I must  say  that  I have 
been  much  disappointed.  Only  a lim- 
ited number  of  each  of  these  varieties 
havt  blossomed  and  set  fruit.  At 
piesent  not  one-tenth  of  them  have 
buds  or  fruit.  Probably  the  d1-.- 
weather  has  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  During  July  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican budded  quite  freely,  but  the  Au- 
tumn did  not;  now  the  Autumn  is 
ahead.  If  it  turns  out  that  these 
sorts  need  water  in  abundance,  we 
only  expect  them  to  do  their  best  un- 
der some  system  of  irrigation  or  heavy 
mulching.  I shall  watch  the  effect  of 
this  rain  upon  them;  if  they  begin  to 
bud  freely  now,  I shall  conclude  that 
they  will  only  be  profitable  here  in 
cm  tain  wet  seasons  or  under  irriga- 
tioi  It  may  be  that  in  other  locali- 


ties they  have  not  done  much  better 
than  with  me;  I should  like  to  hear 
from  growers  who  are  testing  them. 
It  seems  self-evident,  however,  that 
large,  luscious  berries  are  an  impos- 
sibility during  the  fierce  heat  of  our 
late  summer  months.  The  sun  would 
simply  cook  them  if  they  ever  de- 
veloped. We  know  that  berries  are 
composed  in  a very  large  degree  of 
water  and  if  the  plant  roots  are  un- 
able to  draw  an  abundance  of  moisture 
from  the  soil  how  is  it  possible  for 
berries  to  develop?  A pool  northern 
locality  might  be  more  favorable  than 
this  one  of  Southern  Missouri. 

Our  assiduous  hoeing  and  cultiva- 
tion throughout  the  summer  have 
borne  fruit;  there  is  hardly  a weed  to 
be  seen  and  even  the  late  fall  weeds 
are  very  slow  in  making  their  appear- 
ance. I hope  there  isn’t  much  seed 
of  them  left  to  come  up.  If  they 
come  in  numbers  we  shall  have  to  go 
over  the  field  once  more.  All  in  all 
the  rows  are  looking  grand.  Every 
alternate  middle  of  thirty  inches  wide 
is  filled  with  spaced  runners.  As  a 
general  thing  the  runners  are  not  too 
thick  and  this  is  the  main  point.  The 
old  beds  are  looking  fine,  better  than 
ever  before,  better  than  their  first 
year.  They  are  a better  stand — 
thanks  to  the  careful  transplanting 
during  the  summer — and  the  rows 
are  just  a nice  width,  averaging  about 
a foot.  These  are  the  late  kinds; 
right  across  a tree  row  are  the  early 
ones  and  there  their  greater  runner 
proclivities  are  plainly  apparent  in 
wider  rows  and  a surplus  of  runners. 
The  thriftiest,  or  at  least  the  most 
conspicuous  double  row  or  middle  in 
the  spring  set  field  is  the  Bederwood. 
From  the  first  it  showed  superior 
vigor  and  made  itself  a favorite.  This 
will  be  its  first  fair  trial  here  and  if 
it  yields  according  to  its  plant  growth 
it  will  be  a leader. 

On  the  right  is  a single  row  of 


Haverlands,  trained  to  itself.  On  the 
left  is  a thrifty  middle  of  Almos.  The 
Climax,  which  will  have  its  first  trial 
also,  is  a peculiar  grower,  sending 
out  comparatively  few  runners  early 
in  the  season  and  seeming  to  lack 
vigor,  but  its  increasing  reputation  as 
a second  early  and  heavy  bearer  make 
me  sure  that  it  will  give  a good  ac- 
count of  itself.  It  has  a very  dis- 
tinctively shade  of  green.  If  next 
season  is  a good  one  we  shall  have 
the  largest  crop  in  the  history  of  the 
farm,  as  well  as  the  greatest  number 
of  varieties  on  test. 

The  President  is  disappointing  in 
its  growth;  it  grows  fast  enough,  but 
the  leaves  crimp  up  and  have  a dark 
color  something  like  the  rust.  I re- 
gret this,  as  I had  estimated  that 
this  big  pistillate  would  make  a great 
mate  for  the  staminate,  Joe,  of  which 
I have  spoken  and  which  is  the  pic- 
ture of  healthy  growth.  The  very 
late  set  plants  of  July  first  are  look- 
ing fine  and  will  evidently  bear  a full 
crop;  they  did  not  make  many  run- 
ners and  of  course  what  they  did  were 
late.  I shall  have  a fine  opportunity 
to  test  the  hill  system  next  year. 

The  three-year-old  bed  looks  as  well 
as  any  of  them;  it  has  made  some 
runners,  but  not  a great  many,  and 
most  of  the  plants  are  those  of  last 
year  and  may  be  the  year  before; 
they  stand  in  long  masses  with  thick 
leafy  tops.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  they  endure  another  year. 

This  was  a hard  year  on  grapes; 
they  were  nearer  a failure  witn  me 
than  ever  before.  Three  hundred  of 
Campbell’s  Early  that  were  due  to 
bear  their  first  clusters,  did  not  bear 
one,  but  had  all  they  could  do  to 
make  new  shoots  as  fast  as  the  frost 
killed  them.  All  they  have  been  able 
to  do  is  to  make  good  canes  for  an- 
other year.  Among  the  older  vines, 
Ives,  Elvira  and  Goethe,  did  the  best, 
considering  the  number  of  vines  of 
each.  I was  a little  surprised  at  the 
Goethe,  as  I had  always  considered 
it  rather  a tender  grape.  I have  only 
one  vine  of  this  variety,  but  of  all  my 
collection  it  is  most  vigorous,  sending 
out  immense  canes  each  year  and 
loading  itself  with  fruit.  It  has  rot- 
ted some,  but  no  worse  than  the  Con- 
cord. As  all  growers  of  it  know,  it  is 
a very  large  late  grape  of  fine  flavor, 
white  until  nearly  ripe  and  then 
turning  a pinkish  red.  Last  year  I 
tried  bagging  on  a small  scale  and 
found  the  Goethe  one  of  the  best 
keepers.  I should  recommend  it  for 
trial  on  account  of  size,  lateness  and 
flavor,  and  vigor,  too,  if  it  grows 
elsewhere  as  it  does  here. 

The  Elvira  should  be  in  all  collec- 
tions for  its  reliability,  being  sur- 
passed here  in  this  respect  by  only 
the  Ives.  The  Elvira  is  a white  grape 
of  very  sweet  flavor,  bunches  rather 
small,  but  very  compact,  the  grapes 
being  so  tightly  squeezed  together 
that  you  can  hardly  pick  one  out. 
The  Elvira  is  about  as  near  rot  proof 
as  grapes  ever  get  and  is  an  unfailing 
bearer,  be  the  season  what  it  may. 

Another  old  reliable  is  the  Ives,  but 
like  the  Ben  Davis  apple,  it  is  con- 
stantly being  abused  for  its  poor  qual- 
ity. It  is  true  that  its  quality  is  not 
equal  to  the  Concord  and  others  of 
our  best  kinds,  but  I guarantee  that 
you  will  be  very  grateful  to  the  Ives 
when  you  find  it  the  only  grape  in 
the  vineyard  loaded  with  fruit  or 
that  has  withstood  the  rot  or  that 
will  grow  vigorously  anywhere 
whether  the  soil  be  red  or  black,  rich 
or  poor,  wet  or  dry.  I am  ashamed 
to  say  that  I took  advantage  of  the 
obliging  disposition  of  this  grape  to 
plant  it  in  the  worst  spot  in  the  vine- 
yard, a low  wet  corner  of  clay.  This 
did  not  daunt  it  in  the  least;  it 
started  right  our  growing  and  with 
all  these  drawbacks  fairly  beat  the 
other  vines  that  were  looking  down 
on  it  from  the  higher  and  better 
ground. 

The  Ives  is  a second  quality  grape; 
the  berry  is  only  medium  in  size  and 
so  is  the  bunch;  but  against  these  de- 
fects, if  the  last  two  can  be  so  called, 
is  to  be  set  as  early  ripening,  being 
exceeded  here  by  none  of  the  earlies. 
although  it  does  not  get  its  full  flavor 
till  after  it  has  colored  up  for  some 
time.  Next,  its  hardiness  in  withstand- 
ing cold  and  frosts,  its  ability  to 
flourish  in  any  soil  where  anything 
will  glow,  its  resistance  to  rot.  and 
lastly  its  keeping  qualities  on  the 
vine.  Of  all  the  grapes  I put  in  paper 
sacks  the  Ives  endured  the  best. 
These  good  points  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised by  any  means  and  my  conclu- 
sion would  be  that  the  Ives  should 
have  a place  in  the  vineyard  as  a 
poor-season  standby,  something  that 


AIR  COOLED 
IS  THE  ONLY 


Notice  to  Fruit  Growers 

Engine 

Built  Especially  for  Power  Sprayers 

Look  at  the  other  engines  first.  Note  the  multitude  2 V2  and  H.  P. 

of  springs,  rods  and  triggers  described  as  simple.  Remem- 
ber you  need  a reliable  engine  of  quality,  minimum  weight 
and  bulk;  one  that  has  more  than  ample  power  to  main- 
tain 200  pound  pump  pressure  for  any  length  of  time  and 
strong  enough  to  grind  feed  and  saw  wood  when  desired. 

Then  Look  at  an  Engine  That  is  Simple 

December  issue  will  show'  the  “NEW  WAY”  mounted 
on  the  “NEW  WAY”  Power  Spray  Base  with  pump 
equipment. 

January  issue  will  show  the  “NEW  WAY”  POWER 
SPRAYER  complete. 

Write  for  Catalogue  “S-8.”  DO  IT  NOW. 


60  Ash 

Ummm  street 


LUMBER 

BARGAIN 


A wonderful  opportunity  is  offered  you  to 
buy  lumber  and  building  supplies  of  every 
kind  at  Prices  that  will  save  you  big 
money.  Such  a chance  seldom  occurs. 
Lumber  for  your  house,  church,  barn,  meet- 
ing house,  crib,  store,  factory,  and  in  fact, 
buildings  of  every  kind.  We  can  furnish 
absolutely  everything  needed  in  construc- 
tion material.  Have  your  carpenter  or 
builder  make  a complete  list  of  everything 
you  require,  including  LumbeT,  Sash  Doors, 
Nails,  Roofing.  Siding, Ceiling,  in  fact,  any- 
thing you  may  need  in  building  material  or 
merchandise  of  any  kind. 


Send  us  your  Lumber  Bill  for  Our  Estimate. 


We  bought  at  Manufacturers’  Sale  over  50,000,000  Feet  of  all  kinds  of  Lumber  and 
Finishing  Material  We  are  making  special  concessions,  to  those  who  buy  at  once.  Even  if  you  have 
no  use  for  this  lumber  at  once,  it  will  pay  you  to  buy  now.  Our  prices  will  save  jou  30  to  50  per  cent. 

We  cheerfully  invite  inspection  of  our  Lumber  stockandwill  be  glad  to  have  you  come  to  our 
warehouse  and  yards  at  Chicago,  see  the  lumber  we  are  offering,  and  you  will  recognize  that  it  is  all  what 
we  say  of  it;  make  your  own  selection  and  see  it  loaded.  It  is  not  necessary  to  come  to  Chicago;  we  can 
easily  sell  you  by  mail.  We  can  quickly  convince  you  of  the  wisdom  of  placing  an  order  with  us.  Just 
send  us  your  lumber  bill,  and  we  will  easily  **  Show  You."  On  application  we  will  send  copies  of 
letters  from  customers  who  have  bought.  They  saved  money  why  can’t  you?  Write  usto-dav.  WE  PUR- 
CHASED EVERY  EXPOSITION , INCLUDING  THE  *00,000,000  ST.  LOUIS 
WORLDS • PAIR.  Send  for  our  Free  OOO  page  Catalog  No.  C.M.  399  It  quotes 
low  prices  on  Furniture,  Household  Goods,  Building  Material.  Machinery  and  Supplies 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY.  35th  and  Iron  Sts..  CHICAGO. 


n*  l • C C*  Growers  and  Exporters  of 

Pierre  Seftire  & Son  Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  Orna- 

USSY,  CALVADOS,  FRANCE  mentals,  F orest  Trees,  Etc. 

For  Catalogues  Write  to 

C.  C.  ABEL  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  110  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Importers  of  Fruit  and  Nursery  Stock,  Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  RAFFIA,  Etc. 


will  give  you  grapes  when  all  its  fine 
neighbors  fail.  I have  never  heard 
any  objection  to  the  Ives  on  my  local 
market;  I usually  sell  it  to  those  who 
want  to  can  grapes  and  I was  about  to 
forget  to  say  that  my  wife  prefers  it 
to  all  other  kinds  for  canning,  and  I 
agree  with  her  taste  as  do  others  who 
have  tried  it. 

The  Worden  is  a large  and  hand- 
some grapes,  but  it  does  not  ripen 
evenly  and  it  must  eb  admitted  that 
is  a serious  fault.  I read  that  this 
can  be  largely  overcome  by  close  prun- 
ing. I fear  the  majority  of  family 
vineyards  are  not  pruned  as  closely  as 
the  best  results  demand. 

November  is  the  month  to  make 
cuttings  of  the  grape  as  well  as  other 
bush  fruits.  I believe  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  complete  the  pruning  of  the 
entire  vineyard  in  the  fall  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  drop.  It  is  better  for  the 
vines,  and  it  is  certainly  better  for 
the  grower  because  the  weather  in 
November  is  generally  much  pleas- 
anter for  outdoor  work  than  March 
of  February.  Pruning  grapes  is  not 
active  enough  work  to  keep  you  warm 
on  a cold  day  and  standing  around  on 
the  damp,  cold  ground  of  early  morn- 
ing is  dangerous  employment  for  those 
not  very  robust.  A pair  of  thick  over- 
shoes is  the  best  safeguard. 

Cuttings  are  best  made  of  medium- 
sized canes  and  of  three  buds  when 
they  are  not  too  far  apart.  They  can 
be  planted  at  once  in  rich,  moist  soil, 
a few  inches  apart,  with  the  top  bud 
just  at  or  below  the  surface;  cover 
them  with  litter  of  some  kind  for  the 
winter.  A more  scientific  way  is  to 
tie  the  cuttings  in  bundles  of  25  or  50 
and  bury  them  in  sand,  kept  moist,  or 
sawdust,  or  simply  in  the  ground,  if 
well  drained.  During  winter  the 
butts  will  be  covered  with  a callus,  in 
the  same  manner  that  a wound  in  the 
park  of  a tree  is  covered.  In  the 
spring  the  cuttings  may  he  planted  in 
rows  or  even  in  their  permanent  hills 
and  will  start  readily  into  growth,  the 
callus,  or  layer  of  cambium,  sending 
out  rootlets  at  once. 

The  root  cuttings  of  blackberries 
are  handled  in  much  the  same  way. 


The  Famous 
PACE  FENCE 

The  Pioneer  Woven  Wire  Fence  is 
the  best  fence  in  the  world  for  any 
purpose.  Twenty-five  years  of  ex 
perience,  science  and  skill  in  every 
rod  of  a Page.  Twice  as  strong,  dur- 
able and  economical  as  any  other 
fence.  Requires  but  few  posts.  It 
means  money  to  you  to  learn  about 
a Page  Fence.  Folder  and  Catalog 
free  Write  a postal  for  them  now. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
Box  3215  . Adrian,  Mich. 


COIL  SPRING  FENCE 


Made  of  high  carbon  Steel  Wire 
Horse-high.  Bull-strong,  Chick- 
en-tlght.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  lowest  manufac- 
turers prices  on  GO  Days  Free 
Trial,  freight  prepaid.  100  page 
Catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  103  MUNCIE,  IND. 


SURE  - POP II 


No  donbt  about 
it.  Don’t  miss  it, 
well  made  and  heavily 
plated.  Every  man  in 
the  land  should  have  one.  A.  per- 
fect charm.  To  quickly  introduce 
onr  new  Ink  Cartridges  we  give  this  handsome  present 
Absolutely  Free  to  every  one  answering  this advei  t- 
isement.  we  also  send  with  it  a full  box  of  Cartridges, 
all  sent  by  mall,  securely  packed,  ready  for  use.  Enclose 
10  cts..  silver  or  stamps,  to  help  pay  packing,  mailing,  etc. 
If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  princely  offer  you 
must  send  at  once  as  this  advt.  will  not  appear  again 


INVENTOR’S  CO,  27  Third  Ave^  New  York  City,  Dept  46A 


Most  Power— Lowest  Cost 

To  prove  it  we  offer  to 
you  the  wonderful 

Sampson 
Gasoline 
on  60 

at  the  lowest  wholesale 
price.  This  powerful,  high- 
grade  Engine  is  simplest,  most  - 
reliable  and  economical  on  the  market  Power 
greater  than  rated!  Guaranteed  5 Years.  Save 
money  by  writing  at  once  for  Free  Engine  Catalog. 
JONES  BROS.  MERC.  CO.  (Successor  to  Kemper- PaxtoaJ 
fO  10  Liberty  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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After  the  leaves  have  fallen  dig  up  an 
old  plant  with  all  its  roots  and  cut 
them  into  four-inch  lengths;  tie  them 
in  bundles  and  bury  them  about  a 
foot  deep  in  good  soil.  In  the  spring 
they  will  be  callused  and  ready  to 
make  roots.  If  you  are  able  to  take 
good  care  of  them  you  may  plant 
them  at  once  in  the  field;  otherwise 
it  is  best  to  plant  them  close  together 
in  rows,  covering  them  very  shallow, 
only  an  inch  or  two.  In  good  soil  well 
cultivated  they  will  grow  three  or  four 
feet  high  and  next  fall  may  be  sot 
in  the  field. 

Gooseberries  and  currants  are  prop- 
agated in  the  same  way  as  grapes,  by 
making  cuttings  of  the  limbs  about 
eight  inches  long  and  either  planting 
at  once  or  burying  until  spring.  One 
way  to  multiply  the  gooseberry  is  to 
cover  up  an  old  bush  until  only  the 
tips  of  the  branches  stick  out.  Every 
branch  will  start  an  independent  set 
of  roots  and  at  the  end  of  a year  the 
bush  may  be  dug  up  and  divided  into 
perhaps  a hundred  plants. 

I notice  quite  a difference  in  my 
new  kinds  of  gooseberries.  Although 
all  planted  in  a row  in  the  same  kind 
of  soil  the  Duplication  died  outright 
and  all  the  others  lost  their  leaves 
except  the  Carman,  which,  strange  to 
say,  retained  and  still  retains  a very 
lustrous  .dark  green  foliage.  That 
this  variety  is  very  robust  is  also 
proved  by  the  fact  that  when  setting 
it  out  rather  late  in  the  spring  I 
pruned  back  its  few  short  limbs  and 
stuck  them  down  beside  it;  every  one 
of  them,  it  seems,  grew  and  is  now  at 
this  late  date,  when  the  Downings 
are  all  nearly  bare,  bearing  a heavy 
coat  of  leaves.  Whether  this  will 
continue  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
Carman  I shall  be  interested  to  see. 

The  general  advice  to  plant  in  the 
fall  is  sound,  though  it  is  safer  to 
cover  small  or  delicate  plants  with 
some  kind  of  a mulch  just  as  we  do 
the  strawberries.  Mulching  them 
with  manure  is  a good  plan  provided 
it  is  not  too  hot  or  stronf.  Goose- 
berries and  currants  start  to  grow  so 
early  that  they  especially  call  for  fall 
planting. 

Since  I have  discovered  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  spade  as  a planter  I 
should  never  think  of  going  back  to 
the  old  way  of  laboriously  digging  a 
big  hole  for  each  plant.  So  far  as  I 
can  see,  there  is  absolutely  nothing 


Mr.  Farmer — How  much  is 
your  time  worth  at  seed 
time?  You  can  save  halt 
of  it  by  using  our 

Combination  Spring  and 
[Spike  Tooth  Harrow 

Special  Introductory  Price 
and  freight  offer  to  first 
Factory  to  farm.  buyer  in  your  locality. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  booklet  and  sur- 
prising special  offer.  Dealers  wanted  everywhere 
NAYLOR  MFG.  CO.  (Not  Inc.) 

2 Spring  Ave.,  LaGrange,  111. 


MONARCH 

STUMP  PULLER 

Will  pull  a seven-foot  stump  in  three  min- 
utes. It  is  guaranteed  for  12  months  and  to 
stand  a strain  of  500  horse  power.  For  illus- 
trated catalog  and  discounts  on  first  ma- 
chine, address 

MONARCH  GRUBBER  CO.,  Lone  Tree,  Iowa 

Genuine  Smith  Stump 
Puller  on  FREE  Trial 

Built  low-down  forstrength  and  power. 

One  man  with  horse  pulls  biggest 
stumps— Prove  it  Free.  Positively  the 
only  practical  machine.  45  years  in  use. 
Simple,  strong,  easy  to  move,  durable. 
Write  at  once  for  Free  Catalogue  Cl# 
and  test  offer. 

W.  SMITH  GRUBBER  CO.,  La  Cron.e,  Wls. 


VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOME. 

tiffin  Tear  an(*  uPwardfl  can  he  made  taking  our  Veter- 
^l£UU  inary  Course  at  home  daring  spare  time,  taught 
In  simplest  English;  Diploma  granted  positions  obtained 
for  successful  students ; ^ost  within  reach  of  all,  satisfac* 
tlon  guaranteed;  particulars  free.  Ontar  O Veterln- 

ary  Correspondence  School,  London,  Can. 


gained  by  all  that  extra  work.  I now 
plant  grapes,  blackberries,  raspber- 
ries, gooseberries,  currants  and  straw- 
berries, flowering  shrubs  and  even 
small  trees,  in  fact  anything  whose 
roots  do  not  stool  out  into  a clump, 
in  the  cleft  made  by  thrusting  a 
common  spade  into  the  ground,  and 
firming  the  soil  carefully  with  my 
foot.  This  method  is  a tremendous 
labor  saver  and  if  any  one  will  make 
an  impartial  trial  of  it  and  then  say 
that  the  old  way  is  better,  I should 
like  to  hear  of  it.  This  spade  method 
must  Be  accompanied  by  severe  root 
pruning,  which  I believe  to  be  a posi- 
tive advantage  in  assuring  sure  and 
speedy  growth.  Try  it  this  fall  or 
rather  try  both  ways  and  see  which 
plants  make  the  best  growth  next 
summer.  Mark  off  or  line  off  as  you 
would  for  strawberries  and  cut  the 
roots  to  four  to  six  inches  so  the  ends 
will  not  be  doubled  up.  Try  it  in 
planting  blackberries  or  raspberries 
by  the  acre  or  any  of  the  other  small 
fruits.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Missouri. 

it 

A Successful  Pear  Orchard  in  Iowa. 

A few  weeks  ago  when  traveling 
through  the  country  in  the  southern 
part  of  Iowa,  I came  across  a farm 
which  rather  caught  my  eye,  as  I no- 
ticed it  was  mostly  all  planted  into 
pear  trees.  Now  as  pear  growing  is  a 
kind  of  hobby  of  mine,  I at  once  tied 
my  horse  to  the  fence  and  made  for 
the  house  and  soon  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  William  Elliot,  the  owner 
of  the  Hopedale  Fruit  farm,  said  to 
be  the  largest  pear  orchards  in  the 
state.  I found  Mr.  Elliott  a man 
well  informed  in  all  general  matters, 
and  it  only  took  me  a short  time  to 
find  out  that  he  was  the  best  posted 
man  on  the  growing  of  pears  that  I 
had  met  in  many  a long  day.  After 
having  accepted  his  hospitality  in  an 
excellent  dinner,  and  a visit  or  two  to 
his  cellar,  we  then  took  a walk 
through  his  orchards. 

We  soon  found  ourselves  in  a field 
containing  one  thousand  5-year-old 
Kieffer  pear  trees,  and  although  I 
have  in  my  time  been  through  a 
great  many  orchards,  never  before  did 
I see  such  a fine  lot  of  young  trees 
and  an  orchard  kept  in  such  a clean 
condition. 

Not  a cull  tree  in  the  lot  and  not  a 
sign  of  even  a single  blighted  limb.  I 
observed  that  in  this  orchard  he  had 
the  trees  planted  twenty  feet  apart, 
running  east  and  west,  but  only  about 
eleven  feet  going  north  and  south.  I 
at  once  asked  the  reason  why  he  had 
planted  the  trees  running  north  and 
south  so  closely  together,  as  this  was 
entirely  an  innovation  to  me.  and  his 
reply  was  that  by  keeping  the  trees 
well  cut  back  every  year,  instead  of 
going  up  into  the  air  they  would  be- 
come bushy,  and  in  a few  years  the 
trees  would  meet,  which  would  then 
form  a complete  hedge,  so  in  case  of 
wind  storms  one  row  would  protect 
the  other  and  instead  of  finding  his 
fruit  on  the  ground  he  expected  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  them 
on  the  trees. 

I at  once  fell  in  with  his  idea,  and 
in  future  shall  follow  this  plan  should 
I ever  add  any  more  pear  trees  to  my 
present  fair  sized  orchard.  Right 
close  to  his  Kieffer  trees  he  has  five 
hundred  Garbers,  two  hundred  King 
Karls,,  and  a lot  of  other  varieties, 
including  Clopp’s  Hodrite,  Bussocks, 
Tysons,  etc.,  making  in  all  over  two 
thousand  trees.  On  the  north  of  his 
pear  orchard  he  has  four  hundred 
peach  trees,  and  according  to  his 
statement  would  have  yielded  at  least 
1,200  bushels  of  fruit  this  year  had  it 
not  been  for  the  severe  frosts  last 
April,  but  as  it  was  he  did  not  be- 
lieve there  was  more  than  five  bush- 
els of  peaches  in  the  whole  orchard. 
I observed  that  Mr.  Elliott  was  a firm 
believer  of  clean  cultivation  for 
peaches,  but  not  so  with  pears,  al- 
though he  allowed  no  sod  within  a 
foot  or  two  of  his  trees.  Clean  cul- 
tivation, he  claimed,  caused  a rank 
growth,  and  this  meant  an  over- 
abundance of  sap,  which  was  an  in- 
centive towards  blight,  and  for  that 
reason  he  strongly  recommended  sod 
culture  for  the  growing  of  pears. 
Should  any  readers  of  The  Western 
Fruit-Grower  ever  visit  the  town  of 
Selma,  Iowa,  I should  by  all  means 
recommend  them  to  pay  a visit  to 
Hopedale  fruit  farm,  and  I can  as- 
sure them  that  they  will  never  after- 
ward regret  at  having  followed  my 
advise,  for  if  there  is  a model  fruit 
farm  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  Iowa 


You  can 
buy  land  now 
in  the  very  heart  of 
fertile  Texas  at  prices  away 
below  what  it  is  really  worth  and 
for  a great  deal  less  than  you  will 
have  to  pay  for  it  if  you  wait  a year  or 
two.  The  land  is  located  in  the 
productive 

Trinity  and  Brazos  Valley 

formed  by  the  Trinity  and  Brazos 
Rivers  which  flow  parallel 
to  each  other,  only  about 
70  miles  apart,  through  the 
richest  agricultural  section  of 
Texas.  Enormous  yields  of 
staple  crops,  such  as  corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  etc.,  are  raised  on  the  black, 
waxy  land  in  this  valley,  while  the 
lighter,  sandy  soils  yield  very  profitable  returns 
from  early  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  recent  building  of  the  Trinity  & Brazos  Valley 
Railroad  through  the  very  center  of  this  fertile  valley 
has  given  the  direct  transportation  to  four  great  markets,  Dallas,  Fort 
Worth,  Houston  and  Galveston,  needed  to  make  the  Trinity  and  Brazos 
Valley  a rich,  populous  country. 


A 


Newcomers  are  now  settling  in  this  healthful,  prosperous  section  by 
thousands.  They  are  buying  good  land  at  from  $5  to  $40  an  acre,  but 
prices  will  rapidly  go  up. 


If  you  have  any  desire  to  move  to  the  heart  of  Texas  and  get  some  of 
this  splendid  low  priced  land  the  wisest  thing  you  can  do  is  to  investigate 
this  opportunity  now. 

Take  advantage  of  one  of  the  low-rate  excursions  on  the  Rock  Island- 
Frisco  Lines;  only  $20  from  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City,  $25  from  Chicago, 
to  any  point  in  the  Trinity  and  Brazos  Valley  and  return. 


If  you  would  like  to  read  something  about  the  opportunities  open  to  you  in  the  Trinity  and 
Brazos  Valley  write  for  my  book  on  Texas.  You  will  find  it  full  of  good,  reliable  informa- 
tion. I will  send  you  one.  without  cost,  if  you  will  give  me  your  name  and  address. 

The  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines  have  no  land  for  sale  and  are  only  interested  in  getting 
good,  energetic  settlers  for  the  desirable,  but  unoccupied,  lands  along  their  roads. 

I have  chosen  several  specific  sections,  where  con- 
ditions are  especially  favorable  for  new  settlers,  and 
am  advertising  their  advantages.  If  you  would  pre- 
fer some  other  section  than  the  Trinity  and  Brazos 
Valley,  look  for  my  advertisements  in  other  issues 
of  this  paper,  or  write  me  for  specific  literature  about 
the  section  you  are  most  interested  in. 


^ JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines, 
* 1226  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago,  or  1226  Frisco  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


I WANT 
EVERY  FARMER 


FIRST  OF  ALL 


To  know  about  Sevier  Co.,  Ark. — on  the  K.  C.  South- 
ern R’y. — the  best  part  of  Arkansas.  I will  show 
you  land  there — some  of  it  improved — for  $5  to  $25 
an  acre  that  I will  prove  will  pay  from  $20  to  $200 
an  acre.  Fine,  rolling,  rich,  bottom  land — great  for 
corn,  cotton,  alfalfa,  oats,  potatoes,  melons, 
peaches,  apples,  straw-berries — all  sorts 
I want  to  send  you  ab-  of  money  making  crops.  Climate 

solutly  free  the  illustrated  mild-two  or  three  crops  a 

magazine  “Current  Events  year  land  near  county 

Then  I’ll  send  you  plenty  of  pictures^^^^^^  seat,  churches, 
and  facts.  Then,  if  it  looks  good  to  SC^°°'S|  rail- 

1’11  invite  you  to  come  on  an  inspection  trip  roads, 

with  me,  and  see  for  yourself.  Write  to-day  for 
“Current  Events.’’ — Ybu’ll  enjoy  this  splendid  magazine. 

As  the  Rand  and  Immigration  Dept,  of  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway,  it  is  our 
business  to  furnish  you  with  correct  information,  to  assist  you  to  buy  most 
favorably,  and  help  you  in  every  way  to  settle  in  our  territory. 

EN  Rrnwn  Proc’f  Kansa*  City  Southern  Land  6 Immigration  Co. 
• !!•  Uiuttll,  I ica  l S u o 30-32  Beals  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Homeseekers 

On  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month  during 
1907,  round-trip  excursion  tickets  to  the  Pecos  Valley 
will  be  on  sale  from  Santa  Fe  points,  Missouri  River  and 
cast  and  in  Kansas.  The  rate  in  most  cases  is  slightly 
higher  than  one  fare  for  the  round  trip;  for  instance — 
$25.00  from  Chicago ; $20.00  from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City;  $27.50  from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

I will  quote  rates  from  your  home  station  on  request. 

C.  L.  SEAGRAVES, 

General  Colonization  Agent, 

A.  T.  & S.  F.  Ry.,  1117  Railway  Exchange, 
CHICAGO 


its  the  one  I have  just  had  the  pleas-  Melons  were  canned  at  Lodi,  Cal., 
ure  of  writing  about.  the  past  summer.  They  will  be  a 

Keokuk,  la.  WM.  GILBERT.  novelty  of  great  interest. 
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A Fruit-Grower  Away  from  Home. 

In  the  October  Fruit-Grower  we 
published  the  first  of  a series  of  letters 
by  R.  P.  Shackelford  of  Illinois,  who 
la  making  a tour  of  the  fruit  sections 
of  the  Northwest.  Mr.  Shackelford 
has  a good  orchard  near  Jerseyville, 
and  Is  writing  these  articles  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  orchardist  of  the 
Middle  West  who  is  investigating  the 
horticultural  development  of  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Shackel- 
ford, we  may  add,  has  no  Interest  in 
any  of  the  sections  visited.  He  doesn’t 
own  any  land  out  there,  and  is  not  In- 
terested in  coloring  any  statements  re- 
garding what  he  sees.  He  simply  re- 
ports his  observations,  from  his  stand- 
point, and  we  believe  they  will  be 
found  of  general  interest  to  our  sub- 
scribers. 

From  the  Yakima  Valley,  which  was 
reported  upon  in  the  October  number 
Mr.  Shackelford  went  to  Wenatchee 
Valley,  and  here  is  what  he  writes 
from  that  section: 

We  have  seen  apples  and  orchards, 
orchards  and  apples,  but  are  willing 
to  confess  we  never  run  up  against 
anything  that  equaled  what  we  beheld 
today.  We  want  it  distinctly  under- 
stood by  the  reader  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  that  what  we  say  in  these  let- 
ters, is  not  to  boom  any  locality  or 
give  any  one  a free  advertisment,  but 
just  plain  facts  as  we  see  them  from 
a fruit-growers  standpoint. 

Wenatchee  is  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  miles  from  Seattle  and  about 
the  same  distance  west  from  Spokane 
on  the  Great  Northern  railroad.  At 
the  junction  of  the  Columbia  and 
Wenatchee  rivers  hills  and  mountains 
loom  up  in  every  direction;  the  sur- 
roundings give  an  Illinois  man  a feel- 
ing of  being  walled  in  without  any 
door  of  escape. 

To  the  west  is  the  Cascade  range, 
shutting  off  the  dampness  and  rains 
coming  from  the  Pacific,  so  that  ir- 
rigation is  entirely  depended  upon. 
The  soil  is  dark,  with  a large  amount 
of  sand  mixed  in  with  it.  The 
water  for  the  irrigating  is  largely 
obtained  from  the  Wenatchee  river, 
whose  source  is  the  glaciers  in  the 
mountains,  and  is  as  pure  as  if  it  was 
distilled  and  can  never  fail,  as  it  is  fed 
from  glaciers  said  to  be  a thousand 
feet  thick,  which  are  renewed  by  rain 
and  snowfall  annually. 

The  valley  is  comparatively  new  in 
the  fruit  industry,  as  the  oldest  com- 
mercial apple  orchard  we  saw  was 
only  ten  years  old.  The  first  orchard 
we  visited  was  that  of  Mr.  William 
Turner,  about  two  miles  from  the 
city,  composed  largely  of  Jonathan, 
Winesap  and  Stayman  Winesap.  The 
trees  were  set  six  years  last  spring 
and  we  saw  photos  of  the  orchard 
taken  five  years  ago,  showing  the 
small  trees  with  strawberries  grown 
between.  The  scene  was  that  of  a 
strawberry  ranch  and  not  an  apple  or- 
chard. Mr.  Turner  believes  in  giving 
the  best  of  care  and  cultivation,  not  a 
weed  or  spear  of  grass  to  be  seen,  and 
the  ground  as  smooth  and  loose  as 
cultivation  and  dragging  could  make 
it,  and  this  kind  of  cultivation  is  kept 
up  until  the  trees  stop  growing.  The 
same  thing  can  be  said  of  other  or- 
chards we  visited.  The  trees  are  set 
twenty-six  feet  from  tree  to  tree — nott 
in  squares  twenty-six  feet  each  way, 
but  twenty-six  feet  from  tree  to  tree 
in  any  direction;  in  this  way  five  to 
ten  per  cent  more  trees  are  placed  to 
the  acre  than  when  set  on  the  square 
plan.  We  think  it  an  Improvement, 
and  would  use  it  if  planting  an  or- 
chard. All  trees  are  grown  low- 
headed with  centers  well  thinned  out 
to  admit  light,  air  and  easy  access  in 
spraying;  limbs  and  branches  not  cut 
back,  as  in  some  other  localities  in  the 
Northwest.  The  same  method  of  grow- 
ing trees  prevailed  in  the  majority  of 
orchards  and  it  is  our  ideal  shaped 
apple  trees. 

Now  as  to  the  fruit.  If  we  had  the 
power  to  place  the  fruit  on  the  trees 
and  make  it  grow  just  as  we  wanted 
it,  could  not  have  improved  on  what 
nature  has  done  this  year.  The  only 
improvement  we  would  have  made 
would  be  a few  less  apples,  and  this 
could  have  been  remedied  by  a little 
thinning.  Every  apple  seemed  per- 
fect, not  a wormy  apple  seen,  and  the 
coloring  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen 
west  of  the  Missouri  river. 

The  lower  limbs  lie  on  the  ground 
and  the  next  limbs  above  resting  on 
the  lower  ones  and  so  on  up  to  the 
top  limbs  like  shingles  on  a roof,  the 
dark  green  foliage  as  a background 
and  the  bright  and  dark  red  fruit 
makes  a picture  that  pen  cannot  de- 


scribe or  brush  paint.  I think  from 
a very  conservative  estimate  Mr.  Tur- 
ner will  harvest  five  boxes  of  apples 
fruit  each  of  his  six-yearo-ld  trees 
this  year.  And  will  readily  get  $2.50 
per  box  for  them.  This  will  make  $650 
per  acre. 

We  visited  Mr.  Blackman’s  five- 
year-old  orchard  and  found  same 
condition  existed.  His  trees  will  yield 
three  to  five  boxes  per  tree.  Another 
nine-year-old  orchard  we  went 
through  fruit  men  were  estimating  at 
fifteen  boxes  per  tree.  Cut  it  down 
to  twelve  and  it  gives  a grower  $1,660 
per  acre  at  $2.50  per  box. 

The  packing  boxes  will  not  hold  a 
bushel  the  way  big  red  apples  are 
measured  out  in  Missouri  and  Illinois. 
Then  when  they  are  wrapped  in  pa- 
per and  packed  in  tiers  it  .does  not 
take  many  to  fill  the  box,  and  the 
consumer  does  not  get  a bushel  by 
considerable,  but  he  gets  quality  and 
is  satisfied  and  the  grower  ought  to 
be  satisfied. 

i know  many  of  the  fruit-growers 
will  wonder  and  be  inclined  to  doubt 
these  statements  as  it  cannot  be  pos- 
sible to  get  such  results  from  three 
so  young,  they  will  say.  With  a long 
growing  season  the  warm  sandy  rich 
and  virgin  soil,  with  water  applied  at 
proper  time,  it  is  easy  to  do  here  in 
six  years  what  it  requires  nine  years 
to  do  in  the  east.  Again,  fruit  trees 
seem  to  be  inclined  to  bear  much 
youi.ger  and  it  may  be  they  will  be 
shoiter  lived,  but  that  remains  to  be 
seen. 

But  they  give  the  results  early  and 
that  is  what  we  are  all  looking  for.  I 
was  very  favorably  impressed  with 
the  Stayma  nWinesap  here,  as  it 
seems  to  grow  to  perfection,  size  and 
form,  all  that  could  be  asked,  but 
color  not  so  good  as  the  old  Winesap. 
I saw  one  little  tree  in  its  second 
year’s  growth  with  thirty-one  immense 
and  perfect  apples  on  it.  The  top  of 
it  would  reach  to  the  crown  of  my  hat 
when  I stood  by  it. 

Peaches  bear  equally  as  young  and 
I was  amazed  at  results  in  two  years. 
Mr.  Daily,  a mail  carried  for  twenty- 
seven  years  in  Chicago,  settled  here 
less  than  three  years  ago.  Two  years 
ago  last  February  he  commenced 
cleaning  his  twenty  acres  of  sage 
brush  and  in  April  set  peach  trees, 
and  this  year  sold  peaches  enough  to 
pay  original  cost  of  his  land  ($200 
per  acre).  It  was  in  his  orchard  I 
saw  the  small  Stayman  Winesap  re- 
ferred to.  What  are  these  lands 
worth?  They  are  worth  any  amount 
the  owners  are  of  a mind  to  name — 
and  do  not  wait  over  night  to  close  the 
bargain.  Anywhere  from  $500  to 
$2,000  per  acre,  according  to  improve- 
ments and  age  of  orchard.  Ten  to 
twenty  acres  is  all  any  fruit-grower 
needs  here  unless  he  wants  the  earth. 

Spraying  for  San  Jose  scale  (Sulphur 
and  lime)  while  tree  is  dormant  once 
a year,  and  arsenate  of  lead  for  col- 
ling moth  is  done  very  thoroughly 
with  results  entirely  satisfactory  to 
both  grower  and  buyer.  They  have 
no  fungus  or  scab. 

I find  buyers  here  from  New  York, 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  in 
fact  all  over  the  country. 

The  fruit-growers  here  treated  me 
royally  and  I am  under  lasting  obli- 
gations to  Mr.  A.  J.  Lyreville,  who 
gave  up  the  whole  afternoon  to  my 
entertainment  and  drove  me  over  the 
beautiful  valley.  By  the  way,  he  came 
here  four  years  ago  from  Oklahoma, 
After  getting  settled  down  to  house- 
keeping, he  said  to  me,  “I  had  a fam- 
ily of  ten  and  $12  in  cash.”  Today 
he  could  leave  this  valley  with  $35,- 
000.  Pretty  good  for  four  years’ 
work.  He  agreed  with  me  if  any  of 
the  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
doubted  my  story  he  would  make 
sworn  statement  as  to  the  truth  of 
it,  so  write  him  and  not  me. 

R.  P.  SHACKELFORD. 


DE  LAVAL 

THE  WORLD'S  RECORD 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


Considered  from  "every  point  of  tke  compass”,  so  to  speak, 
DE  LAVAL  Separators  are  truly  "World’s  Record  Machines”. 
In  original  inventions,  in  skimming  efficiency,  and  important 
improvements,  in  durability  and  ease  and  economy  of  opera- 
tion, as  well  as  in  widespread  usage  and  number  of  sales,  the 
DE  LAVAL  has  no  competitor,  or  one  that  even  approaches  its 
record  on  any  one  of  these  points.  The  DE  LAVAL  was  the 
original  cream  separator  and  by  such  all-important  inventions 
as  the  "Alpha-Disc"  system  and  "Split-Wing”  device  it  has 
always  led  and  is  today  from  five  to  ten  years  ahead  of  all 
other  machines.  In  close  skimming,  durability  and  ease  of 
operation  it  shows  an  unbroken  victorious  record  covering  more 
than  twenty-eight  years.  Thousands  of  tests  have  proven  that 
it  will  save  from  $3  to  $5  per  cow  each  year  of  use  over  other 
separators.  Nearly  900,000  machines  have  been  sold  to  date  and 
are  used  in  every  country,  being  distributed  by  more  than  10,000 
DE  LAVAL  branch  houses  and  agencies  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Over  98%  of  the  world’s  creameries  use  only  DE  LAVAL 
machines,  also  all  government  and  state  experiment  stations 
and  every  dairyman  who  has  had  real  separator  experience.  The 
latest  DE  LAVAL  models  are  ideal  in  every  respect  and  repre- 
sent the  experience  of  over  a quarter  of  a century  in  building 
sparators.  Send  for  new  July,  1907,  catalogue  of  the  "World’s 
Record”  Separator. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

General  Offices:  ,73‘montLrealTREET 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET,  14  * 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  & Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO 

1213  & 12  15  Filbert  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm  s,  Sacramento  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREG. 


Free  to  You  By  Return  Mail- 

Money-Saving  Buggy  Catalog 

Write  at  once— just  a postal— for  the  New  HICKORY 
VEHICLE  CATALOG,  whose  many  pages  are  crowded 
with  great  special  maker-to-user  bargain  offers  that 
are  bound  to  save  you  from  M to  Vt  on  any  vehicle 
you  buy.  Why  pay  a dealer  a big  profit  for  order- 
ing your  new  buggy  for  you?  Do  it  yourself— 
direct  from  the  warehouse— and  get  more  for 
your  money— more  vehicles  to  select  from— 
more  style— more  quality— more  up-to-date  fea- 
tures— a stronger  guarantee  than  any  other 
manufacturer  gives.  Take  advantage  of  our  

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  and  see  £or  yourself  that  we  are  actuaHy~~selliDg 

, Wirtn  the  finest  line  of  vehicles  in  America  for  at  least  h 

less  than  others  ask.  Every  vehicle  guaranteed  for  Two  Years.  We  give  PREMIUMS 
with  every  dollar’s  worth  of  merchandise  purchased  from  us.  Furniture.  Musical  Instru- 
ments, Draperies.  Clothing— all  given  free.  Write  for  Premium  Catalog.  Send  today  and 
inurcro2rt?y»*..Y2u.?'’**£..rece*ve  both  the  Vehicle  Catalog  and  Premium  Catalog  promptly. 
JONES  BROS.  MERCANTILE  CO  ( Sncceuor  to  KEMPER-PAXTON ).  1482  Wert  9th  St.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.j 


$1,000  a Year  10  ACRES  at  Rivera 

This  Land  Costs  You  $50  an  Acre 

I believe  you  want  a pleasant  home  for  yourself  and  your 
family  in  your  old  age.  You  want  It  In  a good  climate,  where 
you  can  enjoy  every  day  In  the  year,  and  where  you  can  make 
a good  living  with  ease.  Then  come  with  me  to  Rivera,  in  the 
Texas  coast  country. 

$1,000  a year  Income  from  ten  acres  sounds  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  doesn't 
it?  But  if  you'll  give  me  a chance  I’ll  prove  to  you  that  Rivera  fruit  lands  that  I 
can  sell  you  at  $30  to  $50  an  acre  will  easily  net  you  $100  an  acre  annually  and  will 
often  produce  as  high  as  $200  to  $400  an  acre. 

This  la  the  Ideal  fruit  and  vegetable  region.  My  lands  are  sold  In  five  and  ten 
acre  lots,  facing  a beautiful  boulevard,  Just  a few  miles  from  the  coast.  Artesian 
water,  ample  rainfall,  Ideal  climate  and  good  society  are  some  of  the  advantages 
Rivera  offer*. 

Come  with  me  In  my  private  car,  ''Fidelity,”  which  makes  two  trips  each 
month,  and  see  Rivera.  If  you  see  you  will  buy  and  If  you  buy  now  you  will  soon 
have  land  worth  as  much  as  any  fruit  land  In  California  or  Florida. 

Write  me  a postal  and  I will  send  you  full  particulars  regarding  the  dates  of 
my  excursions  to  Rivera  and  the  easy  terms  on  which  you  can  buy  this  land,  and 
I will  also  send  you  free  my  Illustrated  magazine,  "Hurd's  Pipe  Dreams."  which  tells 
all  about  Rivera  and  the  splendid  opportunities  It  offers  you. 

HERBERT  HURD.  Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 

FIDELITY  IMMIGRATION  CO.,  1046  Union  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


FLINT-COAT  ROOFING 


Roll  Gnaran- 


YOU  Will  Save  25  to  50  Percent  Eve7eeS‘perfect 

6SO  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building.  Chicago 


I0CK  ASPHALT  ROOFING  CO.,  L 


British 
Columbia 
Fruit  Lands 


Graid  Forks  District  Secures  First  Prize 

over  all  British  Columbia  for  District  Exhibits  at  recent 
Provincial  Fair*.  Average  yearly  profits  on  Orchards  for 
1901-7 — $400  per  acre.  16,000  acre*  of  Splendid  Fruit 
Land*  In  thla  valley  and  two  transcontinental  railway*, 
thus  assuring  an  excellent  market. 

Splendid  Soli,  Delightful  Climate,  Abundance  of  Water,  No  Scab 
or  Scale,  No  Fertilizer  Necessary,  No  Failures. 

An  excellent  opportunity  of  securing  cheap  land  In  thle 
new  district  before  values  adv&noe.  Write  for  particulars 
to  THE  H.  H.  OAMPKUN  OO.,  Ltd., 

Indian  Heed,  Saskatchewan, 
or  W.  J.  BROWN,  Grand  Forks,  B.  C. 
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My  paragraph  about  the  mixing  ol 
potatoes  last  month  seems  to  have 
stirred  up  quite  a bit  of  controversy. 
I admit  that  I don’t  know  what  is  the 
straight  of  it.  It  looks  impossible  bot- 
anically,  but  some  pretty  level-headed 
men  stick  to  it  that  it  is  a fact.  Benj. 
Buckman  of  Farmingdale,  111.,  writes 
that  he  has  had  it  occur  twice,  and 
that  he  wrote  to  some  of  the  papers 
about  it,  but  they  laughed  at  him  so 
that  he  said  nothing  more  about  it. 
Who  can  explain  it? 

■i 

Concrete  Buildings. 

You  know  I am  interested  some  in 
concrete  buildings,  and  want  to  find 
out  all  I can  about  them.  In  fact  I 
am  putting  up  a concrete  building 
here  myself.  So  when  I read  in  a 
paper  the  other  day  about  one  that 
had  collapsed  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, I wrote  to  a friend  there  and  ask- 
ed him  what  was  the  cause  of  it.  His 
answer  was  short  and  to  the  point, 
He  said  the  trouble  was  “too  much 
whiskey  and  not  enough  cement."  No 
wonder  the  building  collapsed. 


Time  to  Dig  the  Bulbs. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so  you 
should  dig  the  summer  flowering  bulbs 
at  once  and  store  them  in  the  cellar. 
Dahlias  and  Cannas  and  Gladioli  and 
Madeira  vines  are  ripe  now  and  should 
come  in.  They  will  stand  a light 
freeze,  but  heavy  freezing  is  apt  to 
injure  them.  They  will  keep  all  right 
in  an  ordinary  cellar,  unless  possibly 
the  cannas.  They  need  a warmer 
place  as  a rule. 


Still  Time  to  Plant  Fall  Bulbs. 

There  is  still  time  to  plant  tulips  and 
hyacinths  if  the  ground  is  not  frozen. 
They  will  stand  most  any  amount  of 
freezing  after  they  are  planted,  espe- 
cially if  mulched  lightly.  You  better 
pot  up  a few  for  blooming  in  the 
house,  too. 


it 


Storing  Onions. 

I have  more  inquiries  about  storing 
onions  than  about  anything  else.  They 
should  be  stored  where  they  will  be 
dry  and  cool.  If  piled  up  deep  they 
are  liable  to  heat  and  sprout.  Best 
way  I have  found  is  to  spread  them 
on  racks  about  four  inches  deep.  Then 
these  racks  can  be  piled  up,  one  on 
top  of  the  other.  The  onions  will  stand 
some  freezing  if  the  changes  are  not 
too  sudden.  Onion  sets  bid  fair  to  be 
a good  price,  and  it  will  pay  you  to 
save  any  you  may  have. 

it 

Crops  to  Follow  Early  Potatoes. 

F.  S.  King  of  Benson,  Neb.,  wants 
to  know  what  to  plant  to  follow  early 
potatoes  next  July.  He  has  an  old 
blackberry  patch  that  he  is  plowing 


1907 — New  Edition — 1908 

Tree  Planter’s 
Hand  Book 

Now  Ready.  Valuabl®. 
Circular  of 

GOREE  STRAWBERRY 

A new  variety  of  unusual  merit. 
Catalog  of  Choice  Fruit  Trees. 
All  Free.  Address 
T.  V.  MUNSON  & SON, 
Denison,  Texas. 


A Graft 

of  the  highest  quality  should  bs  used 
for  best  results. 

We  Make  Them 

under  our  personal  supervision  by  the 
most  skilled  workmen.  Apple,  pear, 
plum,  and  cherry  stock,  also  at  low 
prices.  Over  60  years  experience  In  our 
line  of  work.  Fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  roses,  etc.,  at  favorable 
rates. 

Barnes  Nursery  CINCINNATI,  o. 

Reliable  agents  wanted. 


DON’T  BUY  A STUMP  PULLER 

till  you've  CpCCIra  the  originator  of  Stump- 
tried  mine  • ■ ■ bCi  Pullers.  Since  1H61  the  Smith 
bay  led  'em  nil.  Write  for  liiy  f rce  book,  prices  end  free  trial  offer. 

W.  Smith  Grubber  Co. , kept  |A  1#.  ha  Crosse,  Wls. 


up  and  will  plant  very  early  next 
spring  to  White  Ohio  potatoes.  These 
he  will  dig  for  early  market  and  wants 
to  know  what  to  plant  then  for  fall 
crop.  He  suggests  buckwheat,  millet, 
sweet  corn,  and  other  crops.  My  ad- 
vice would  be  to  plant  cucumbers  if  he 
has  a market  for  them.  Drill  them 
right  in  the  row  as  fast  as  he  digs  the 
potatoes.  Sell  them  for  picklers.  Also 
late  tomatoes  could  be  set.  And  late 
cabbage.  For  a fodder  crop  I would 
drill  either  sorghum  or  sweet  corn 
right  in  the  furrow  where  the  potatoes 
were  dug  out.  Buckwheat  and  millet 
I count  poor  crops. 

* 

Radishes  and  Tomatoes. 

Also  he  says  he  has  a small  piece 
of  very  rich  ground  for  early  radishes 
and  he  proposes  to  follow  them  with 
tomatoes  and  later  still  turnips.  That 
is  all  right  only  he  might  as  well  leave 
out  the  turnips.  It  would  not  pay  to 
lose  the  last  part  of  the  tomato  crop 
for  the  sake  of  the  turnips.  Plant  the 
early  globe  shaped  radishes,  and  fol- 
low with  Earliana  or  Jewel  tomatoes. 

it 

Varieties  of  Sweet  Corn. 

One  man  writes  in  complaining  that 
his  sweet  corn  was  poor  in  quality  this 
year.  No  taste  to  it.  Customers  would 
not  buy  it.  Varieties  were  First  of  All 
and  Early  Cory.  Trouble  was  he  had 
varieties  that  are  valued  only  for  their 
earliness.  They  are  never  recommend- 
ed as  good  quality.  They  are  very 
early  and  come  in  at  time  when  no 
better  corn  can  be  had.  I have  always 
found  that  the  customers  will  buy  this 
early  corn  all  right,  but  they  do  lots 
of  kicking.  Only  help  for  it  is  to  wait 
till  the  better  corn  comes  in.  Later 
in  the  season  you  can  get  plenty  of 
good  corn,  Evergreen,  Country  Gentle- 
man, and  such  corn,  but  we  should 
have  roasting  ears  of  some  kind  while 
we  are  waiting  for  the  good  corn. 

it 

Early  Potatoes  for  South. 

C.  L.  Edwards  of  Granbury,  Texas, 
wants  to  know  what  is  the  best  early 
potato  for  the  extreme  South.  My 
opinion  is  that  for  that  country  there 
is  nothing  equal  to  the  Bliss  Triumph 
or  Red  Bermuda  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  From  Oklahoma  on  north  the 
Early  Ohio  and  White  Ohio  seem  to 
be  the  best,  but  in  Texas  the  red  po- 
tato is  the  only  one. 

* 

Onions  in  the  South. 

A reader  in  Texas  wants  to  know 
if  he  can  grow  onions  from  seed  for 
shipping  North.  I don’t  believe  it 
would  pay.  The  onions  grown  in  the 
South  for  shipping  are  generally 
grown  either  from  sets  or  by  trans- 
planting small  plants  started  from 
seed  in  the  fall.  For  some  reason  our 
northern  methods  of  growing  onions 
are  not  a success  there.  Many  of  the 
large  growers  buy  sets  of  Pearl,  Ber- 
muda, and  other  varieties,  grown  in 
the  North. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

HENRY  FIELD. 

^ 

Thinning  Strawberry  Plants. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  atone,  in 
a measure,  for  failure  to  thin  straw- 
berry plants  during  the  growing  sea- 
son. Some  of  the  growers  in  South- 
ern Missouri  and  Northern  Arkansas 
have  a plan,  which,  while  not  ideal, 
is  better  than  leaving  all  the  plants 
in  the  row,  to  crowd  each  other  next 
season. 

These  growers  wait  until  severe 
frosts  have  rendered  the  making  of 
new  runners  unlikely,  and  then  they 
go  through  the  field  with  narrow, 
sharp  hoes  and  thin  the  plants  as 
they  stand  in  the  row.  This  thinning 
will  enable  the  plants  remaining  to 
grow  somewhat  stronger,  In  sections 
where  winter  comes  late,  and  when 
the  mulch  is  applied  to  the  plants  it 
can  be  worked  about  the  base  of  the 
plants  much  better  than  if  they  stood 
too  close  together.  And  next  spring 
these  plants  will  have  more  room  to 
develop  and  ripen  their  fruit. 

Of  course,  as  stated,  this  plan  Is 
not  ideal  — the  thinning  process 
should  have  been  done  during  the 
growing  season,  and  the  plants 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  get 
so  thick.  But  many  growers  neglect 
this  work  during  the  summer,  either 
because  they  have  too  large  an  acre- 


This  $7  “Banner”  Oak  Heater  for$35! 

Full  Nickel  Trimmings,  Gilt  and  Ebony  Urn,  Air-Tight  Screw  Drafts,  | 
Center  Draw  Grate,  Heavy  Cast  Fire-Pot.  Height,  40  Inches.  I 

This  Ih  absolutely  the  lowoHt  pri <•«  over  offered  on  n heater  of  wjoh  flno 
Htruction,  handsome  appearance,  heat-producing  and  fuel  lavi ng  uuuJities.  ’i  i 
“ Banner"  Heater  is  built  in  our  own  groat  Htovo  Foundry,  of  Full-Cii'4,  F 
Northern  and  Houtliorn  Pii' Iron.  It  in  ho  eonutruuted  that  it  i Impossible  for 
gas  or  ashes  to  escape  into  tlio  room.  The  t Iron  J im  J , i j , < Jk  b 

ribbed.  Him  Draw  Center  Circular  Coal  and  WoodGntte.  Adi  J'm  Ih  <•  ■.  t ra  )arg<  . 
Full  size  Ash  and  Fire  Door*.  All  triniinini's,  including  Uric  Jet.  v.  Foot  Kuj  i*. 
Urn,  etc.,  are  full  nickel  and  highly  polished,  (live  more  heat  with  less  fuel  than 
any  other  parlor  heater  on  the  market.  Furm  hod  complete  at.  tin-  inarvcloimly 
low  price  of  $3.60,  which  barely  covers  the  act  ual  cost  of  the  inct.ul  alon-  BURNS 
ANY  KIND  OF  FUEL.  A n ornament  to  any  home,  store  or  office.  Order  a ‘Hau- 
lier” Heater  today  and  if  you  are  not  delighted  with  your  bargain  we  will  refund 
iovery  penny,  and  WE  PAY  FREIGHT  BOTH  WAYS. 

Grand  Stove  and  Range  Catalog  — SENT  FREE 

Tt  in  filled  with  money-saving  offers  on  Steel  and  Malleable  Range*,  Cant  Ranges, 
Cunt  Cook  Stoves,  Hot  Blast  and  Air  Tight  limiters,  etc. 
uiAn^Aaiui  CDtrc  DDcruiimuic  Furnidi  our  liomo  FREE  by  Hitvinf?  onr  Fr*# 

Wonderful  FREE  PREMIUMS  Credit  Cheoks.  Oat  Writ*  today. 

JONES  BROS.  MERCANTILE  COMPANY 

( Successor  to  KEMPER-PAXTON  ) 

905  Hlokory  Street KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


"KANT-KLOG” 

Compressed  Air  SPRAYER 

A slight  pressure  of  the  thumb  starts  the  spray.  Has 
the  only  nozzle  that  can  be  successfully  cleaned  without 
stopping  the  spray  or  removing  the  nozzle  from  the  tree. 
The  Sprayer  body  is  made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel.  The 
body  is  supported  and  further  strengthened  by  a heavy  steel 
band  around  the  bottom.  The  air  pump  is  made  of  heavy 
brass  two  Inches  in  diameter.  Hose  couplings  are  solid 
brass,  standard  cut  threads,  ends  heavily  ribbed  to  prevent 
hose  slipping  off.  Hose  is  high  grade,  three-ply,  supported 
by  a coiled  spring,  bell-shaped  at  outer  end,  to  prevent 
breaking.  A safety-valve  is  provided  to  allow  air  to  escape 
after  the  necessary  pressure  has  been  obtained. 

Price  STSPf?  $5.00 

Price,  with  all  brass  body,  $6.60. 

Sprays  Fruit  Trees,  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Tobacco 
and  Cotton.  For  Wagons,  Windows,  Henhouses,  Fires, 
Disinfecting,  Etc.,  Etc.  Holds  five  gallons. 

This  sprayer  is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  We  refer  you  to  Cashier  German-Amer- 
ican  Bank  or  publishers  of  The  Fruit-Grower.  Address 

The  Factory  Agents  Company 

626  Charles  Street  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


Selling  Agents  for  manuiactureis. 
First-class  Warehouse 
and  Shipping  Facilities. 


• 

A **  Every  wire— 

both  strand  and  stay— No.  9 gauge 
Thickly  galvanized.  Best  grade  steel.  We  mail  free  sample 
for  inspection  and  test.  A more  substantial,  stock-resist-  m I F 
ing,  time-defying  fence  was  never  stapled  to  posts.  We  ■ I j 
pay  freight  on  40  rods.  Write  for  book  showing  133  styles.  ■ 
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The  BROWN  FENCE  & WIRE  CO..  Cleveland 


°35cT$r 

PER  ROD 
DELIVERED. 


irr-  tyxjTH-zea.  meehaktii-wi 

(HIBISCUS  SYRIACUS) 

ROSES-  Climbing  Clothilde  Soupert,  Crimson  Rambler,  Dorothy  Perkins  and  Marie  Pavie  | 
BIOTA  AUREA  NANA-  (Berckmans’  Dwarf  Golden  Arborvitae) 

KINKAN  ORANGES,  PALMS,  CONIFERS  and  OTHER  ( Established  1856 

STOCK  FOR  NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS  IN  IMMENSE  QUANTITIES  1 6M60Feelof  GUss7 

r*.  J.  BERCKMAKTS  CO.  Inc, 

F ruitland  Nurseries  «£?  £?  Augusta,  Georgia 


age  or  for  other  reasons,  and  It  is 
better  to  thin  the  plants  now  than  to 
allow  all  to  reamin  until  next  spring 
spring. 

^ >ajj& 

Book  on  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 

The  Orange  Judd  Company  has  pub- 
lished a book  entitled  “Dwar  Fruit 
Trees,”  by  F.  A.  Waugh,  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural  College,  which 
will  be  found  interesting  to  our  read- 
ers. It  will  interest  the  amateur  who 
wants  to  grow  a few  trees  in  his  small 
garden,  and  also  the  commercial  fruit 
growers,  who  may  desire  to  grow 
dwarf  trees  as  “fillers”  among  his 
permanent  trees. 

In  European  countries  dwarf  trees 
are  highly  esteemed  and  are  exten- 
sively planted,  but  they  have  never 
been  planted  to  any  extent  in  Amer- 
ica. As  land  becomes  higher  in 
price,  however,  and  the  acreage  of  in- 
dividual growers  becomes  smaller, 
these  trees  will  have  a new  interest. 

Prof.  Waugh’s  book  Is  very  inter- 
esting; it  is  fully  illustrated  from 
photographs  of  trees  in  his  own  gar- 
den and  in  the  gardens  of  others; 
bound  in  cloth,  the  book  has  118 
pages,  and  is  well  worth  the  price 
asked  for  it — 50  cents.  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  be  very  glad  to  send  the 
book  to  any  of  our  readers  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  regular  price.  50  cents, 
postpaid.  * 

^ 

Canna  roots  should  be  stored  in  a 
cool^  cellar;  don’t  let  them  dry  out 
during  the  winter,  and  don’t  allow 
them  to  become  too  warm. 

^ ^ 

The  state  fairs  held  in  the  states 
of  the  Middle  West  were  better  this 
year  than  ever  before,  and  the  at- 
tendance was  larger.  It  might  be 
added  that  the  fairs,  as  a whole,  were 
cleaner,  having  fewer  obpectionable 
feature*. 


The  Hawkeye 

TreeProtectors 


willprotectyouryoungtrees 
against  Rabbits,  Mice,  in 
fact  ALL  Kinds  of  tree 
gnawers  as  well  as  Sunscald, 
Blistering,  at  a cost  ofafrac- 
tion  of  a cent  per  tree.  It 
will  protect  as  long  as  the 
tree  needs  protection.  It 
ALWAYS  gives  SATIS- 
FACTION. 

PRICES: 

100  Protectors  . . $ .75 
1000  Protectors  . . 5.00 

Sample  and  Circular  FREE.  PROMPT  Shipment. 

Burlington  Basket  Company 

BURLINGTON,  IOWA 


Black  Locust 

Hardy  Catalpa,  Bus,  Mulberry,  Honey  Lo- 
cust and  Osage  Seedlings  by  ths  1,000  or 

car  lots. 

Send  us  a list  of  your  wants  and  don’t  buy 
until  you  have  our  prices. 

C.  M.  Hurlbort,  Mgr.,  Fairbury,  Neb. 

APPLE  TREES 

QUARTER  MILLION  IN  STOCK 

Root  Grown  Early  Harvest  Blackberry 

HALE  MILLION  IN  STOCK 

BALED  WASTE  EXCELSIOR 

W®  solicit  correspondence  from  purchasers  of 
above,  In  large  or  small  lots.  It  will  pay  you  to  write 
us  for  prices.  Established  37  years. 

Parsons  Wholesale  Nurseries,  £"ss°a"# 
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Questions  and  Answers 

Pecan  Tree  Doesn’t  Hear. 

A pecan  tree  about  twenty  years  old 
does  not  bear  any  nuts,  having  only 
about  twenty  nuts  this  season.  Why 
does  this  tree  not  bear,  and  what  can 
be  done  to  bring  the  tree  into  bearing. 
It  has  made  excellent  growth,  and  I 
cut  it  back  two  years  ago. — G.  J.  S., 
Magnolia,  Ark. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Walker:  The  cul- 

tivated varieties  of  pecans  bear  at 
from  nine  to  fifteen  years.  Where 
trees  are  grown  from  seed  the  trees 
are  likely  to  show  considerable  varia- 
tion in  characteristics  and  earliness  of 
bearing.  The  tree  is  normally  a large 
tree,  and  long  in  coming  into  bearing. 
Trees  are  not  uncommon  in  parts  of 
the  South  seven  feet  in  diameter. 
The  tendency  to  bear  earlier  may  be 
regarded  as  an  improvement  and  a 
most  desirable  one — in  some  of  the 
selected  varieties  now  propagated  in 
nurseries.  Aside  from  varietal  char- 
acteristics the  particular  soil  and  lo- 
cation may  have  a marked  effect. 
Soils  well  supplied  with  the  element 
nitrogen  in  excess  of  the  other  plant 
foods  would  tend  to  produce  a rank 
growth  and  delay  the  fruiting  period. 
Cutting  back  the  tops  would  not  help 
in  this  condition.  Anything  which 
tends  to  check  vegitative  vigor  or  else 
balance  the  food  elements,  would  help 
fruiting,  provided  the  tree  has  been 
making  a rank  growth.  The  old 
fashioned  remedy  of  driving  a circb* 
of  nails  in  the  trunk  has  the  effect  of 
checking  vegitative  activity,  and  I 
have  seen  produce  the  desired  results. 
On  apple  trees  strips  of  bark  two  oi> 
three  feet  long  and  three  inches  wide 
on  different  sides  of  the  trunk  have 
been  removed  from  the  trunks  of  our 
vigorous  trees  with  good  results.  It 
is  done  preferably  during  the  dry 
weather  in  the  spring  time,  when  the 
bark  slips.  New  bark  soon  begins  to 
form  if  the  cambrium  is  not  destroy- 
ed. Along  with  one  of  these  treat- 
ments give  the  soil  about  the  tree  a 
broadcast  and  liberal  application  of 
wood  ashes,  and  super  phosphate  and 
work  the  same  into  the  soil — one  or 
two  barrels  of  the  former  and  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  the  latter — more  will 
not  hurt.  The  fertilizer  may  be  ap- 
plied at  once. 

it 

Making  an  Asparagus  Bed. 

(1)  What  is  the  best  time  to  trans- 
plant asparagus?  We  planted  the 
seeds  last  spring  and  now  have  a fine 
row  of  plants.  (2)  How  shall  we 
prepare  the  ground  where  the  plants 
are  to  be  set?  (3)  How  far  apart 
should  plants  be  set?  (4)  How 
should  they  be  cultivated  after  the 
row  is  started?  (5)  How  can  we 
tell  which  are  the  best  plants  for 
transplanting?  Please  give  any  sug- 
gestions which  you  feel  will  be  of 
help  to  us  in  starting  our  asparagus 
bed.  I.  E.  R. 

Morland,  Kan. 

Answer  by  Dr.  Whitten:  Early 

spring  is  thd  best  time  to  transplant 
asparagus.  I would  advise  that  if 
possible  the  ground  be  well  manured 
and  plowed  deep  this  fall,  turning  the 
manure  under.  If  a sub-soiler  is  run 
through  the  bottom  of  each  furrow, 
loosening  up  the  subsoil  on  the  plow- 
ed layer,  so  much  the  better.  The 
rows  should  be  about  five  feet  apart 
and  the  plants  set  three  feet  apart  in 
the  rows.  If  the  planting  is  for  a 
home  garden  where  space  is  very 
limited,  the  rows  may  be  three  feet 
apart  and  the  plants  two  feet  apart 
in  the  rows. 

The  plants  should  be  set  fairly  deep, 
in  early  spring,  covering  the  crown 
from  four  to  six  inches  deep.  If  the 
soil  is  too  heavy  for  the  crowns  to 
push  through  this  depth,  the  trenches 
may  be  filled  only  one  or  two  inches 
above  the  ground  at  the  time  of  set- 
ting and  more  soil  worked  in  on  the 
plants  after  they  start  good  growth 
and  during  cultivation.  Beds  should 
be  given  good  cultivation  between  the 
rows  and  the  weeds  should  be  herd 
out  between  the  hills,  so  as  to  leave 
a mellow  surface  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. 

After  the  first  summer’s  growth 
the  management  of  the  bed  will  be 
successful  if  carried  on  as  follows: 
As  soon  as  the  frost  has  killed  the  old 
plants  in  autumn,  cut  down  the 
stems  and  remove  them  or  burn  them 
in  the  patch.  Apply  a liberal  spread- 
ing of  stable  manure  uniformity  over 
the  patch  every  autumn  after  the 
stems ’are  removed.  The  older  and 


better  rooted  the  manure  the  better. 
In  spring  begin  work  in  the  patch 
before  the  plants  start  into  growth. 
Turn  furrows  onto  the  row  of  plants 
with  a small  Diamond  plow,  so  as  to 
leave  the  soil  ridged  over  the  center 
of  the  row,  and  the  dead  furrow  be- 
tween the  rows. 

After  each  cutting  of  the  asparagus 
the  ground  may  be  cultivated  by  sim- 
ply harrowing  it  with  a spike-toothed 
harrow.  This  will  not  injure  the 
crowns  when  the  soil  is  ridged  up  over 
them  and  will  not  injure  the  sprouts 
growing  in  the  soil  if  done  just  after 
the  sprouts  which  have  appeared 
above  ground  have  been  cut. 

This  ridge  method  of  treatment  ac- 
complishes two  essential  things.  It 
enables  the  grower  to  cut  the  sprouts 
as  soon  as  they  have  come  through 
the  ridge,  getting  blanched  stems 
which  have  made  most  of  their 
growth  below  ground.  It  also  sim- 
plifies the  keeping  down  of  weeds 
and  of  tilling  the  ground  and  enab- 
ling the  grower  to  harrow  right  over 
the  rows  and  save  all  hand-weeding 
and  hand-hoeing  between  the  plants. 
It  also  facilitates  drainage  in  wet 
springs,  allowing  the  plants  to  warm 
up  better  through  the  furrows  made 
between  the  rows,  and  an  earlier  pro- 
duct can  be  secured  than  when  the 
ground  is  left  level.  This  is  true  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  soil  is 
deeper  over  the  plants  than  it  would 
be  if  level  culture  were  maintained. 

If  the  bed  is  very  small,  one  may 
use  a hand  rake  to  rake  off  the 
ridges,  kill  the  weeds  and  keep  up 
good  tilth  instead  of  hoe  and  harrow. 
This  harrowing  or  raking  tends  to 
level  down  the  ridges,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  last  cutting  is  made  about 
June  the  land  will  be  near  enough 
level  to  be  in  good  shape  for  summer 
growth  of  the  plants  and  for  ridging 
again  the  following  spring. 

The  question  of  securing  the  best 
plants  for  transplanting  is  an  import- 
ant one.  Some  asparagus  plants  are 
always  tougher  tha  nother,  while 
some  have  a tendency  to  be  straight 
grained,  brittle  and  tender.  Of 
course,  good  treatment  and  conse- 
quent rapid  growth  in  a fertile  soil 
tends  to  make  the  plants  better,  while 
if  they  make  very  slow  growth  under 
unfavorable  conditions,  they  tend  to 
be  tougher.  It  is  a little  difficult  to 
describe  a method  of  selection  which 
will  enable  the  grower  to  eliminate 
the  tough  plants  and  put  out  only 
those  which  are  tender.  A little  ex- 
perience, however,  will  enable  him  to 
do  it.  The  following  suggestions  may 
be  helpful.  As  a rule,  the  tender 
plants  are  those  which  produce 
smooth,  straight  grained  stems,  which 
branch  at  the  maximum  height  above 
the  ground.  The  tough  plants  are 
those  which  look  fibrous,  ribbed, 
cross  grained  or  twisted.  They  usually 
branch  near  the  ground.  The  differ- 
ence between  these  two  classes  of 
plants  is  about  as  plain  to  be  seen 
to  the  experienced  grower  as  is  the 
difference  between  a straight  grained 
hickory  tree  which  would  split  well 
from  end  to  end  as  compared  with  a 
gnarled,  cross  grained  one,  which 
would  split  with  great  difficulty  and 
turn  around  the  log  several  times  in 
splitting.  A plant  which  starts  from 
the  seed  or  which  at  one  year  of  age 
has  a gnarled,  fibrous,  twisted  stem 
will  never  during  its  life  history  be 
the  best  asparagus,  no  matter  how 
you  treat  it.  It  is  from  the  straight 
grained,  brittle,  full,  smooth,  succu- 
lent plants  which  branch  high  that 
one  may  expect  good  asparagus  if  it 
is  well  managed. 

Trees  Flowering  in  Autumn. 

What  is  the  cause  of  my  trees 
flowering  in  autumn?  In  the  spring 
of  1904  I set  out  about  800  trees,  and 
the  Florence  crab  trees  will  be  in  full 
bloom  this  month  (September).  The 
trees  have  from  forty  to  fifty 
branches  to  the  tree,  and  each  as 
grown  two  to  three  feet,  the  flowers 
appearing  on  this  season’  growth. 
Soil  is  a kind  of  black  clay,  with 
some  sand;  it  is  well  drained  and  has 
had  thorough  cultivation,  but  no  fer- 
tilizer of  any  kind  has  been  used. — F. 
B.  E'.,  Renova,  Mont. 

Answer  by  W.  L.  Howard:  From 

the  data  furnished  to  us  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  causes  the  trees  to 
flower  in  autumn.  The  general  prin- 
ciple of  autumn  flowering  is  that  the 
trees  are  checked  in  their  growth 


from  some  cause  or  other.  In  many 
instances  this  is  drought,  insects,  dis- 
eases or  over  pruning. 

it 

Wants  to  Know  About  the  Springdale 
Apple. 

Will  some  one  please  tell  me 
through  The  Fruit-Grower  something 
of  the  qualities  of  the  Springdale  ap- 
ple? How  does  it  compare  in  quality 
with  the  Jonathan? — J.  C.  B.,  Saluda 
N.  C. 

Answer  by  Prof.  Walker,  Arkansas 
Experiment  Station:  The  Springdale 

is  not  grown  to  any  extent  in  a com- 
mercial way  here.  It  is  inferior  to 
Jonathan.  In  quality  the  latter  is 
one  of  the  best.  Springdale  can  only 
be  called  good  or  fair.  It  bears  well, 
however,  and  is  a good  keeper. 

Described  in  American  Horticultural 
Manual,  Vol  II,  P.  178. 

it 

Trouble  with  Moss  Rose  Not  Bloom- 
ing. 

I have  a moss  rose  bush  (Adelaide) 
that  is  now  eight  years  old,  and  it 
has  bloomed  profusely  except  the  last 
two  years,  when  it  has  not  put  forth 
a single  bud.  The  plant  is  healthy 
and  vigorous,  making  fine  growth 
every  year;  it  is  now  about  five  feet 
high  and  has  about  fifteen  branches, 
but  it  does  not  bloom.  Can  anyone 
tell  me  what  is  likely  to  be  the  cause? 
— F.  N.,  Cascade  Springs,  S.  D. 

Answer  by  W.  L.  Howard:  A 

former  resident  of  South  Dakota 
tells  me  that  the  moss  rose  there  is 
usually  grown  by  being  worked  upon 
some  hardy  stock.  It  is  verp  prob- 
able that  this  stock  has  gotten  the 
better  of  the  moss  rose  and  that  it  is 
now  making  the  vigorous  growth 
mentioned,  while  the  original  moss 
rose  had  perhaps  died  out.  Such  a 
stock  would  probably  not  bloom  at 
all. 

it 

Crops  for  the  Texas  Gulf  Coast 
Country. 

I have  bought  a trucking  farm  near 
Brownsville,  Texas,  and  wish  a little 
information  regarding  that  locality. 
Will  blue  grass  and  white  clover 
thrive  there  under  a good  system  of 
irrigation.  (2)  What  kind  of  orange 
trees  will  be  best  adapted  to  that  sec- 
tion. (3)  How  are  cowpeas  planted 
and  what  is  the  quantity  of  hay  pro- 
duced per  acre?  Where  can  I procure 
seed?  When  is  the  right  time  to  cut 
cowpeas  for  hay?  (4)  What  varie- 
ties of  potatoes  are  best  adapted  for 
growing  for  early  market  in  that  sec- 
tion? Where  can  sacks  be  procured 
for  marketing  the  same?  (5)  Will 
the  large  white  and  wine-colored 
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— O.  L.  Chase, 
of  St.  Louis.  - 


user, 
sell  It  direct  from 
Factory 
pre- 

old  on  time — 
Guaranteed, 
you 


TWO  FULL  GALLONS  MADE - 
TO-ORDER  FREE  TO  TRY  ON 
ANY  3 GALLON  ORDER 


Just  write  me  for  my  large  Free  Sets  of  40  Color 
Pistes  and  my-new  Free  Fresh  Paint  Book  so  you 
CAn  decide  and  select  the  kind  and  color  paint  you 
want.  I’ll  make  Faint  to  Order  for  you— and  I'll 
send  It  to  you  to  try  at  my  risk— freight  prepaid. 
Out  of  any  order  for  6 gallons  or  more  you  can  try 
2 gallons  Free.  If  not  satisfactory  as  I claim  It  to 
be — send  the  rest  back  to  me  at  my  expense  for 
freight  and  I’ll  return  all  the  price  you  sent  me. 
Just 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  CDFF 
TWO  LARGEST  SETS  * 

OF  40  COLOR  CARO  PLATES 
ALSO  BIG  FRESH  PAINT  BOOK 


Then  you  can  decide  for  yourself.  Decide  now 
that  it’s  worth  a minute’s  time  to  send  me  your 
name  and  address  by  postal  or  letter.  It  will  pay 
you  well— Interest  you  and  show  you  all  there  Is  to 
know  about  the  best  and  most  economical  kind  of 
paint  to  use. 

I furnish  paint  for  a six  room  house  as  low  as 
$fi.40— for  an  eight  room  house  as  low  as  &8.60—  two 
coats— all  the  paint  subject  to  a thorough  test  of 
two  gallons  before  you  decide  to  keep  the  balance. 

Remember  that  I ship  my  paint  in  extra  size  Gal- 
lon Cans,  each  guaranteed  to  contain  a full  measure 
gallon  by  weight— Not  “short”  gallons  like  others 
sold  on  “measure.” 

Let  me  tell  you  about  my  Genuine  Made-to-Order 

Paint  that  1 11  send  you,  freight  paid,  at  only  tec 
per  Gallon,  on  the  same  plan  as  above. 

Just  write  me  your  name  and  address — now — and 
Investigate  the  savings  and  satisfaction  that  these 
paints  of  mine  will  prove  to  you 

0.  L.  CHASE,  THE  PAINTMAN,  DEPT.A-52  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


WE  WANT  SEVERAL  GOOD 
SALESMEN  to  handle  our  goods 
at  retail  and  to  commercial 
orchard  planters.  We  have  a 
spendid  line  of  budded  stocks  In 
APPLE,  PEAR,  PEACH  and 
other  varieties,  and  a full  line  of 
Mahaleb,  Forest  Trees  and  other 
seedlings,  and  transplanted  well- 
grown  shade  trees.  Immediate 
correspondence  solicited. 

The  Winfield  Nuriery  Co, 
Winfield,  Kan. 


PECAH  SEED  FOR  SALE 

Write  Thomas  R.  Haman.  1614  E.  Oliver 
St..  Baltimore.  Md.  References  as  to  qual- 
ity and  good  results.  Established  1897. 
Smock  seed  a specialty. 


STEEL  ROOFING  $1.50 

ifae#  anti  durable 


Most  economical  anil  durable 
rooting  known. 

out  on,  requires  no  tools  but  a hatchet  or  a 
hammer.  With  ordinary  core  will  outlast 
kind  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere 

- ' - ‘ Suitable  for  covering  any 

or  Ceiling  ami  Siding. 
Ing-proof.  Cheaper  and 
more  lasting  than  shingles.  W ill  not tain* 

--  ■ building  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer 

ibsolutely  perfect.  Brand  New.  *1.00 
for  our  No.  15  Grade  of  Flat  Semi-Hard- 
ened  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding,  each  sheet  24  in. 
wide  and  24  in.  long.  Our  price  on  tho  Corrugated. 


like  illustration,  sheets  22  in.  wide  by  24  in.  long, 
9 1.7 a.  For  25c  per  square  _ additional  we  will 


furnish  sheets  6 Bn<ft8  f^rTon^Tt'ee'i^  Siding  per  sq  *2.00 

- Also  furnish  Standing  Seam  and  » 


Ceiling  per  sq 

WE  PAY 


Fine  Steel  Beaded 
„„  „„„  . Crimped  Roofing.  At  these  prices 

to  all  points  east  of  Colorado  except  Okla.,  Tex.  ®nd 
Ind.  Ter.  Quotations  to  other  points,  on  application. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded . 
We  ship  this  roofing  to  any  one  answering  this  Ad.. 
O.  O.  D..  with  privilege  of  examination  if  you  send  us 
25  percent  of  the  amount  of  your  order  in  cash:  balance 
to  be  paid  after  material  reaches  your  station,  il  not 
found  as  represented,  we  will  cheerfully  refund  your 
deposit.  Ask  tor  Catalog  No.  C.  G.  . Lowest 
prices  on  Roofing,  Eave  Troughs.  t\  ire,  Flpe.  Fencing, 
Plumbing,  Doors,  Household  Goods  and  everything 
heeded  on  the  Farm  or  in  the  Home. 

WE  BUY  OUR  GOODS  AT  SHERIFFS*  AND 
RECEIVERS*  SALES  


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COMPANY,  Thirty-Fifth  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


[o  Failure  of  Crops  in  the  North  Fork  Valley 

Whv  not  come  to  Sunny  Colorado  where  you  can  enoy  a delightful  climate 
tve  sood  neighbors,  good  schools,  good  water,  raise  fruit  every  year  and 
ake  more  money  on  the  same  investment  than  anywhere  else  in  the  ... 
ates’’  We  need"  500  families  who  want  to  do  well.  ° u rap  p 1 e sa  r e se  llin  g 
r 00  rer  bushel  and  our  peaches  brought  $l.o0  per  -0-lb.  box.  t^ualit 
lls  the  tale  Not fortunes,  but  home-builders  are  what  we  need.  Let  us 
11  you  more  about ^tbe  ^PPJ^tuHUes  “;‘^lorvdo. 


VE  WANT  NAMES 


We  want  YOU  to  send  us  the 
names  and  addresses  of  from  ten 

w w ^ to  twenty-five  farmers  living  in 

TTnitftA  States  having  a few  head  of  stock  (cows,  horses,  pigs).  You  can  send  us  the 


lON’T BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


? to  Buv— boss  to  Run.  Quickly 
SfcND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 

“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN/’ 

a two-cvlinder  gasoline,  kerosene  or 

engines,  with  greater  durability.  Costs 
lVis  a'combinatlon  portable,  stationary  or  traction 
THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
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THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Page 
Seventeen 


grapes  from  California  succeed  there? 
If  so,  where  can  I get  the  vines? — D. 
S.  L.,  Elwood,  Neb. 

Answer  by  E.  C.  Green,  South 
Texas  Garden,  Brownsville,  Texas:  It 
is  my  belief  that  blue  grass  and  white 
clover  probably  will  not  thrive  in  this 
climate  even  under  irrigation.  How- 
ever, the  Bermuda  grass  and  legumes 
other  than  white  clover  will  supply 
a perfectly  satisfactory  substitute  for 
the  more  northern  types  of  grass  or 
clover.  (2)  The  varieties  of  orange 
trees  best  adapted  to  the  southern- 
most part  of  Texas  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  test  and  experiment,  as  no 
accurate  knowledge  now  exists  as  to 
exact  varieties.  This  is  one  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  South  Texas 
Garden  is  founded  to  determine  these 
points.  (3)  Cowpeas  may  be  plant- 
ed broadcast  or  in  drills  and  will 
make  a yield  of  from  one-half  ton  to 
three  tons  per  acre  according  to  the 
variety  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  grown.  Seed  can  be 
obtained  from  any  seed  firm  in  the 
country.  (4)  The  variety  of  potatoes 
most  popular  with  the  truck  growers 
is  the  Red  Triumph.  The  popular 
Early  Rose  of  northern  markets  does 
not  seem  to  flourish  so  far  south.  ( 5 ) 
It  is  probable  that  the  grapes  men- 
tioned will  succeed  when  grafted  on 
to  stocks  suited  to  soil  and  climate 
of  south  Texas.  They  may  even  grow 
satisfactorily  on  their  own  roots  :n 
certain  specially  favored  locations. 

# 

Transplanting  Large  Fir  Trees. 

What  is  the  largest  size  of  fir  trees 
than  can  be  transplanted?  Would 
they  be  in  any  way  injurious  to  fruit 
trees?  I have  intended  planting 
them  to  make  a windbreak  along  the 
roadway  of  an  orchard. — Subscriber, 
Penticton,  B.  C. 

Answer  by  W.  L.  Howard:  Fir 

trees  of  any  size  almost  may  be  trans- 
planted if  one  has  the  proper  ma- 
chinery for  handling  them.  Moving- 
large  trees  would  be  very  expensive. 
A farmer  could  probably  move  trees 
from  five  to  ten  feet  high  with  such 
slight  expense  as  to  make  the  opera- 
tion feasible.  Dig  them  up'  with  a 
large  ball  of  earth  attached,  which 
may  be  loaded  onto  a stone  boat  and 
dragged  to  the  place  of  planting. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  pre- 
vent the  exposure  of  the  roots  to  the 
sun  of  wind,  especially  the  latter, 
they  would  not  injure  the  fruit  tre^s 
if  planted  far  enough  away  to  prevent 
shading  or  removal  of  moisture  from 
the  soil  by  the  roots. 

% 

Wants  to  Plant  Hazelnuts. 

Dr.  H.  Durham,  Bountiful,  Utan, 
writes  to  inquire  about  haselnut 
plants.  He  remembers  the  hazelnuts 
which  grew  wild  when  he  was  a boy, 
and  now  he  wants  to  plant  some  for 
his  grandchildren  to  enjoy  after  he  is 
dead  and  gone.  Who  has  a good  va- 
riety of  hazelnuts — for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  vary,  even  in 
their  wild  state,  as  do  our  fruits?  Dr. 
Durham  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
those  who  have  either  improved  nuts 
or  plants. 

Frosts  Destroying  Codling  Moth. 

I have  seen  no  signs  of  codling 
moth  around  our  trees  this  summer, 
and  yet  last  year  we  had  plenty  of 
them.  About  the  20th  of  last  April, 
however,  we  had  zero  weather,  so 
we  have  no  apples  this  year,  except 
occasionally  one  or  two  on  a tree,  and 
these  seem  to  be  entirely  free  from 


Why  Your  Head  Aches 

You  do  not  endure  headache 
because  you  want  to.  It  is  be- 
cause you  haven’t  a satisfactory 
remedy.  You  haven’t  tried  Dr. 
Miles’  Anti-Pain  Pills.  They  stop 
pain  quickly,  leave  no  bad  after 
effects,  do  not  derange  the  stom- 
ach. That  ought  to  be  satisfac- 
tory-— if  so,  try  them.  Your  drug- 
gist has  them. 

“I  have  used  Dr,  Miles’  Anti-Pain  Pills 
for  the  past  three  years.  They  never  failed 
to  give  me  relief.  They  never  leave  any 
bad  after-effects.  Before  I began  taking 
them  I had  been  a great  sufferer  from 
headache  for  years.” 

GEORGE  W.  SAYLOR. 

«37  N.  13th  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

If  they  fail  to  help,  your  druggist  will 
refund  the  money  on  first  package. 

25  doses,  25  cents.  Never  sold  in  bulk. 

MILES  MEDICAL  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


codling  moth.  Now,  is  It  likely  that 
the  feeze  destroyed  the  codling 
moth?  And  if  so,  are  vve  likely  to  be 
visited  by  the  Insect  next  season,  the 
same  as  in  the  past.  C.  B.  W.,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Answer  by  Leonard  Hasman,  Mis- 
souri Experiment  Station:  Concern- 

ing the  possibility  of  the  late  April 
frosts  destroying  the  codling  moth 
this  year,  I will  say  that  It  is  quite 
likely  that  some  relief  has  been  ob- 
tained, either  directly  or  Indirectly, 
by  thise  frosts.  In  case  the  frosts  in 
Colorado  came  after  the  apples  had 
blossomed  and  set,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  many  of  the  moth  eggs  were  al- 
ready deposited  upon  these  young  ap- 
ples, and  when  the  frosts  came  the 
apples  were  killed  and  fell  to  the 
ground  and  the  caterpillars,  even'  if 
they  managed  to  hatch,  failed  to  find 
sufficient  food  to  develop  into  adults. 
Not  being  acquainted  with  the  weather 
conditions  of  Colorado,  I cannot  say 
definitely  as  to  this,  but  here  at  Co- 
lumbia the  main  frosts  came  before 
any  of  the  codling  moth  eggs  were 
deposited,  and  while  the  apples  were 
destroyed,  many  of  the  moths  de- 
posited their  eggs  on  the  young 
twigs  and  the  codlers  fed  upon  these. 
There  were  very  few  apples  here  that 
escaped  the  frosts  and  most  of  them 
are  riddled  by  the  codlers.  They  will, 
without  fail,  appear  again  next  year, 
but  it  will  probably  be  a few  years 
before  they  become  so  abundant  as  in 
the  past. 

ENTERTAINMENT  FOR  EVERYBODY. 


Over  3000  Choice  Selections  of  Music  and  Fun 
By  The  Most  Celebrated  Talent 
In  The  World 

Who  isn’t  familiar  with  that  beautiful  picture  of 
“ His  Master’s  Voice  ** — 
the  cute  little  fox  terrier 
listening  to  the  Victor. 
But  how  many  people 
fully  realize  just  what  it 
stands  for;  that  it  is  the 
trade-mark  of  the  greatest 
musical  instrument  the 
world  has  ever  known? 

The  Victor  combines  all 
musical  instruments  in 
one,  and  includes  besides 
the  perfect  human  voice. 
It  is  grand-opera  singer, 
band,  orchestra,  cornet, 
piano,  minstrel  show, 
vaudeville  performance  or 
any  other  form  of  en- 
tertainment. It  amuses 
young  and  old  alike,  and  the  new  records  that  are 
issued  every  month  make  the  enjoyment  ever  new. 

It  is  the  ideal  entertainer  for  every  occasion,  and 
it  need  nev.r  stand  idle  like  a piano,  for  any  one 
can  play  it.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  the  Victor 
for  furnishing  entertainment  to  the  family  during 
the  long  winter  evenings;  and  when  company  comes 
it  is  sure  to  be  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  Victor  is  better  than  a piano,  and  even  an 
orchestra,  for  playing  dance 
music,  and  this  feature  of 
the  Victor  is  fully  appreci- 
ated by  the  young  folks  be- 
cause then  all  of  them  can 
dance.  The  time  is  perfect, 
the  selections  loud  and 
clear,  and  the  Victor  keeps 
right  on  as  long  as  desired 
and  never  gets  tired. 

The  Victor  not  only 
brings  to  homes  everywhere 
the  latest  popular  “ song 
hits  ” of  the  day,  but  the 
choicest  grand-opera  selec- 
tions that  are  delighting  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  opera-goers  in  the  great  musical  centers.  The 
Victor  also  sings  the  old-time  melodies  and  favorite 
gospel  hymns  as  they  have  never  been  sung  before. 

Only  the  highest-class  talent  is  engaged  to  sing 
and  play  for  the  Victor.  The  most  famous  grand- 
opera  stars  of  both  continents,  including  Melba, 
Caruso,  Eimes,  Plancon,  Patti,  S?mbrich,  Scotti, 
Schumann-IIeink  and  Campanari,  are  under  contract 
to  sing  only  for  the  Victor.  Many  of  these  operatic 
stars  could  never  be  induced  to  sing  for  a talking 
machine  until  they  found  out  that  the  Victor  did 
full  justice  to  their  magnificent  voices.  The  Victor 
has  a beautiful,  loud  and  clear  musical  tone  quality 
of  its  own,  and  reproduces  everything  true  to  life. 

Sousa’s  Band  and  Pryor’s  Band  play  exclusively 
for  the  Victor,  and  the  Victor  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Walter  B.  Rogers,  for  many  years  Direc- 
tor of  the  Seventh  Regiment  Band  of  New  York, 
and  who  has  a world-wide  reputation  as  one  of  the 
greatest  living  cornetists,  accompanies  all  singers 
who  make  vocal  selections  for  the  Victor.  The 
United  States  Marine  Band,  which  plays  at  all 
musical  functions  at  the  White  House  and  is  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  “ President’s  Own  ”;  the  famous 
Garde  ltepublicaine  Band  of  France,  and  Giannini’s 
Royal  Marine  Band  are  some  of  the  other  cele- 
brated bands  that  can  be  heard  on  the  Victor. 

Among  the  popular  vaudeville  stars  and  other 
celebrated  artists  who  make  records  exclusively  for 
the  Victor  can  be  mentioned  May  Irwin,  the  queen 
of  fun-makers;  Vesta  Victoria,  the  popular  little 
English  comedienne,  who  scored  such  a success  in 
America;  clever  Clarice  Vance,  with  her  irresistibly 
humorous  song-hits;  that  celebrated  tenor,  Richard 
Jose;  Maud  Powell,  the  greatest  of  women  violin- 
ists; Trinity  Choir;  the  well-known  Harry  Macdon- 
ough,  and  the  ever-popular  Haydn  Quartet. 

All  Victor  Records  are  practically  indestructible. 

There  are  over  3,000  of  them,  and 
this  immense  musical  library  is  con- 
stantly being  increased.  New  Victor 
Records  are  issued  monthly  and 
placed  on  sale  on  the  28th  of  each 
month — the  simultaneous  opening 
day  for  the  sale  of  Victor  Records 
throughout  America. 

The  Victor  is  made  in  different 
styles,  and  there  is  a style  to  suit 
every  purse;  and,  to  make  it  still 
easier  to  own  one,  they  can  be 
bought  on  the  easy-pavment  plan. 
The  Victor  and  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all 
leading  music  houses  and  talking-machine  dealers, 
and  any  of  them  will  gladly  play  any  selection  on 
request.  Complete  catalogues  and  full  information 
about  the  Victor  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  the 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Box  6tt  .Camden.  N.J 
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The  pruning  shears  offered  by  The 
Fruit-Grower  are  light,  but  very  ef- 
fective. We  use  them  for  all  kinds 
of  pruning,  except  where  large 
branches  are  to  be  removed. 

T>o  you  want  any  kind  of  horticul- 
tural or  agricultural  books?  The 
Fruit-Grower  can  furnish  any  book 
published,  and  can  save  you  monej$ 
on  some  of  them.  Send  for  our  book 
list. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  the 
men  who  get  the  big  prices  for  their 
fruits  have  small  acreage,  as  a rule? 
There  is  a growing  feeling  that  the 
smal  lacerage  is,  to  a certain  degree, 
responsible  for  the  high  prices. 

A systematic  effort  is  to  be  made 
to  induce  the  public  to  call  a certain 
troublesome  insect  “Chinese  scale” 
instead  of  San  Jose  scale.  The  former 
is  the  correct  name,  the  insect  hav- 
ing been  introduced  from  China. 

Remember  that  a year  ago  apples 
were  rotting  in  the  orchards  of  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Arkansas.  Wouldn’t 
it  have  been  well  if  this  surplus  fruit 
could  have  been  canned?  We  realize 
now  what  a wasteful  people  we  were 
a year  ago. 

Fruit  growers  need  to  distribute 
their  supply  of  manure  to  the  very 
best  advantage,  and  for  this  reason 
no  other  class  of  farmers  can  use 
manure  spreaders  to  better  advant- 
age. A good  manure  spreader  makes 
a small  quantity  of  manure  do  more 
and  better  work  than  a large  quan- 
tity handled  the  old  way. 


Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

School  year  opens  with  largely  increased 
attendance.  Leading  educational  institution 
in  the  West.  Students  enrolled  this  year 
from  more  than  30  different  states. 

Highland  Park  College  has  opened  its  new 
school  year  with  a largely  increased  attend- 
ance over  the  enrollment  at  the  same  time 
last  year.  The  increased  attendance  has 


been  almost  uniform  In  all  tho  various  d‘ 
part  rnents  of  the  college  which  goes  to  «ho 
that  every  department  Is  up  to  standard  . 

In  healthy  condition.  Living  expenses  t ■;< 
not  been  Increased  at  Highland  Park 
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from  a Seedling  Strawberry,  by  a gen- 
tleman near  Newcastle,  Placer  County, 
California.  It  Is  the  only  berry  now 
grown  in  Placer  County  and  Sacramento 
County,  Cal.,  Florin  being  the  place 
where  strawberries  are  most  extensively 
grown  for  Sacramento  and  San  Fran- 
cisco; also  shipping  points  east  and 
north,  some  going  over  1,000  miles.  If 
you  write  to  any  dealer  In  Rocklin, 
Loomis,  Newcastle.  Auburn,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco  or  Florin,  where  hundreds 
of  acres  are  grown,  he  will  tell  you  the 
Dollar  Berry  is  the  only  berry. 

The  berry  Is  an  upright  grower,  and 
a very  heavy  cropper.  It  makes  very 
few  runners.  In  color  It  Is  scarlet.  Be- 
ing very  firm  and  sweet,  it  brings  on 
the  market  ten  cents  more  a crate  than 
other  varieties.  Ready  October. 

Strong  Plants,  Express  Paid, 
fl  at  12  rates.  25  at  100  rates. 
$2.00  ner  12.  $10.00  per  100 

Ml  plants  guaranteed  to  arrive  to  you. 
satisfaction.  A.  MIiTING, 

17-23  Kennan  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 


Nursery  for  Sale 

My  Farmer  Boy  work  so  absorbs  my 
time  that  I am  offering  my  nursery  for 
sale  to  some  good  man  who  would  like 
to  step  into  a paying  business.  The 
inspectors  say  my  nursery  is  among  the 
cleanest  and  largest  in  Illinois.  There 
is  enough  stock  matured  and  ready  to 
sell  to  clear  a man  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars by  May  1st.  I have  a good  trade, 
both  local  and  shipping  and  can  assist 
the  purchaser  to  get  full  run  of  the 
business. 

No  land  or  buildings  for  sale,  but  I am 
prepared  to  lease  enough  land  to  conduct 
the  business  if  wanted.  A fine  bargain 
and  very  liberal  terms  to  the  right  man. 
Call  on 

OT  WELL'S  NURSERY,  Carlinville,  III. 


I CURE  .CANCER 

My  Mild  Combination  Treatment 
is  not  a NEW  Remedy.  It  has  the 
Experience  of  Years  Back  of  it. 

I have  spent  my  entire  professional  li.'e  in  the 
treatment  of  Cancer.  I have  so  perfected  my  Mild 
Combination  Treatment  that  it  is  free  from  pain. 

It  quickly  destroys  the  deadly  Cancerous  growth  and 
at  the  same  time  eliminates  it  from  the  system,  thus 
preventing  a return  of  the  disease. 

My  Mild  Combination  Treatment  has  removed 
Cancer  from  the  list  of  deadly  fatal  diseases  and 
placed  it  among  the  curable.  This  is  especially, 
gratifying  when  it  is  known  that  Cancer  is  increasing 
at  an  alarming  rate,  the  disease  having  quadrupled 
itself  in  the  last  40  years,  statistics  showing  that  it 
alone  causes  100, 000  deaths  yearly  in  the  United  States 

THE  KNIFE  DOES  NOT  CURE. 

Any  doctor  who  uses  a surgeon’s  knife  in  an  attemnt  to  cure  Cancer  is  performing  an  act 
little  short  of  criminal.  The  patient  suffers  untold  agony,  and  after  a short  time  finds  him- 
self in  worse  condition  than  before  the  knife  was  used. 

Operations  are  not  only  unnecessary  in  giving  relief  for  Cancer,  but  they  produce  most 
serious  after-results.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  know  when  all  the  diseased  cells  have  been 
removed  for  the  reason  that  the  blood  flowing  from  the  fresh  wound  prevents  the  surgeon 
from  determining  the  result  of  the  operation.  If  you  value  your  life,  avoid  the  knife. 

PAINFUL  TREATMENT  UNNECESSARY 

There  is  no  necessity  for  the  patient,  already  weak  from  suffering,  enduring  the  intense 
pain  caused  by  the  application  of  caustics,  burning  plasters,  fiery  poultices,  etc.  I have 
cured  many  hundreds  of  the  most  advanced  cases  of  Cancer  by  my  Mild  Combination 
T reatment  without  giving  the  patient  pain  or  inconvenience. 


CURED  CANCER  ON  NOSE  AND  HEAD 

I had  a very  bad  Cancer  on  my 
DOse,and  nothing  seemed  to  help 
me.  X-Ray  treatment  only 
made  me  worse.  Three  weeks  of 
your  treatment  cured  me.  My  only 
regret  is  lack  of  words  to  express 
my  heart-felt  thanks.  Skin  is  now 
soft  and  smooth.  1 hope  all  cancer 
sufferers  will  read  this  and  apply  to 
you.  Mrs.  Bienhoff,  of  my  town,  whom  you 
treated,  Is  well.  H.  W.  W.BELL, 

Crete,  Neb. 


CANCER  OF  STOMACH  CURED 

After  four  doctors  had  given  up  my 
wire, who  had  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
l immediately  sent  for  your  treat- 
ment. You  cured  her,  and  now,  after 
nine  months,  she  is  as  well  asaflsh 
In  water.  I would  advise  all  sufferers 
from  cancer  to  write  you.  You  can 
certainly  cure t. Ms  dreaded  disease. 

O.  K.  KIND  AND  WIFE,  Holstein,  Iowa. 


CANCER  OF  BREAST,  POUR  YEARS 
STANDING,  CURED  IN  A FEW  WEEKS 

I inform  you,  with  great  pleasure, 
that  I am  now  cured  of  a very  bad 
Cancer  In  the  Breast  of  four  years 
standing.  Four  doctors,  two  of 
them  specialists,  gave  me  no  relief 
and  I was  badly  disheartened.  I 
tried  your  Mild  Combination  Treat- 
ment and  it  did  what  you  claim. 
I know  you  can  cure  Cancer  for  you  cured  my 
motheralso.  Mrs.C.  W.  Smith, Yates  Center.Kan. 


CANCER  OF  THE  LOWER  LIP  CURED 
IN  A FEW  DAYS 

I suffered  two  years  from  cancer  of 
lower  lip.  Tried  everything.  You 
cured  me,  I was  discouraged  for  a 
long  time,  but  when  you  cured  Mr. 

Donnell,  our  postmaster,  I decided 
you  could  cure  me.  You  undoubt- 
edly know  your  business.  My  ad- 
vice to  sufferers  is  to  not  wait,  but 
commence  your  treatment  at  once. 

J.  M.  RATHMEL,  Waverly,  Kans. 


YOU  CAN  BE  CURED  AT  HOME 

I have  so  perfected  my  Mild  Combination  Treatment  that  patients  may  use  it  at  their 
home  with  as  good  results  as  though  it  were  applied  at,  mv  offices.  I will  gladly  furnish  to 
every  sufferer  positive  andindisputable  proofs  that  my  treatment  does  euro  Cancer.  I will 
furnish  ample  evidence  of  my  integrity,  honesty  and  financial  and  prof essional  ability.  No 
matter  ho  w serious  your  case  may  be— no  matter  how  many  operations  you  have  had— no 
matter  what  treatments  you  have  tried— write  for  my  book.  ’’Cancer  and  Its  Cure."  It  will 
cost  you  nothing  and  will  tell  you  how  you  can  be  cured  at  home.  Address. 

DR.  O.  A.  JOHNSON,  326  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

[^^Have  you  a friend  Buffering  from  Cancer?  Do  him  a favor  he'll  never  forget  by  sending  him  this  ad. 
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Cementing  Decayed  Parts  of  Trees. 

Beautiful  shade  trees  and  fruit 
trees  are  often  permitted  to  go  to  de- 
cay when  they  could  be  saved  by  giv- 
ing them  a little  attention.  Injury  to 
the  bark  is  a great  cause  of  trouble. 
Mo  matter  how  the  injury  occurs, 
should  the  bark  be  injured  to  the  ex- 
tent that  decay  sets  in  it  will  become 
worse  as  time  goes  by,  until  the  decay 
has  taken  away  the  solidity  of  all  the 
inner  wood  of  the  tree.  Of  late  years 
the  cleaning  out  of  all  decayed  hol- 
lows and  the  filling  of  them  with  ce- 
ment is  becoming  quite  common,  and 
trees  so  repaired  it  is  a pleasure  to 
meet  with  often.  As  soon  as  an  in- 


jury exposes  the  inner  wood  it  offers 
an  opportunity  for  the  germs  of  dis- 
ease to  begin  their  work.  The  pro- 
cess of  cementing  is  as  follows:  The 

decayed  wood  is  gotten  out  entirely, 
even  if  the  aid  of  a chisel  is  neces- 


sary. Then  the  hollow  is  given  a 
good  washing  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
to  kill  the  germs  of  any  fungus  that 
may  be  there,  and  then  filled  up  com- 
pletely with  cement.  This  should  be 
placed  in  the  hole  in  such  a way  as 
to  completely  fill  it  to  the  outer  bark. 
In  some  cases  noted  the  cement  looks 
better  when  painted  to  the  color  of 
the  bark  of  the  tree. — Practical 


Farmer. 

It  may  be  said,  in  connection  with 
the  foregoing,  that  C.  H.  Williamson 
of  Illinois  made  an  old  apple  orchard 
profitable  a few  years  ago  by  treat- 
ing the  old  trees  in  this  way.  They 
were  severely  pruned,  old  limbs  cut 
away,  and  the  hollow  trunks  were 
filled  with  cement,  as  recommended 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  Then  the 
soil  was  well  fertilized  and  cultivated, 
the  trees  were  sprayed  at  the  propere 
time,  and  they  produced  profitable 
crops  of  fruit — and  may  be  doing  so 
yet,  for  aught  we  know. 

Dwarf  Trees  in  the  East. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  a book 
on  “Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,’’  which  has 


recently  been  published,  and  some 
persons  have  conceived  the  idea  that 
these  trees  are  interesting  only  to  the 
amateur  who  wants  to  grow  them  In 
his  garden.  But  such  is  far  from  the 
case.  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  has  planted 
dwarf  apple  trees  as  fillers  among 
his  standard  trees,  and  other  growers 
are  planting  the  dwarf  trees  exclus- 
ively, in  commercial  orchards,  too. 

Concerning  this  subject  Mr.  George 
T.  Powell  says,  in  Country  Gentleman: 

“An  entirely  different  type  of  tree 
should  be  introduced  in  our  eastern 
orchards,  of  not  more  than  sixteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  height.  These  may  be 
had  in  two  ways — by  planting  a half 
dwarf  tree  on  the  French  or  Doucin 
stocks,  or  by  dwarfing  standard  trees, 
keeping  them  low-headed  by  summer 
pruning.  At  Orchard  Farm  we  have 
the  dwarf  tree  in  bearing,  producing 


You  Can’t  Beat 

BRAZOS  VALLEY  PRAIRIE  LAND 


r CORN,  COTTON,  SUGAR  CANE  or 
LFALFA.  It  has  the  RICHEST  SOIL, 
e SMOOTHEST  SURFACE,  the  FIN- 
3T  CLIMATE  and  BEST  SHIPPING 
ACILITIES  of  ANY  RAINBELT  LAND 
J TEXAS! 


No  Blizzards;  No  Crop  Failures 


WHERE  CROPS  PAY  30  TO  100  PER 
CENT  ANNUALLY  UPON  COST 
OF  LAND. 


Here  nre  Five  Samples: 

228  acres  fine  black  land,  crossed  by 
stream,  about  two-thirds  prairie  and 
one-third  timber,  ten  miles  from 
Columbia.  $15.00  per  acre. 

248  acres,  all  prairie,  black  soil,  level,  a 
beautiful  tract,  eight  miles  from 
Columbia,  fenced.  $15.00  per  acre. 

4 27  acres,  half  mile  from  Damon  Mound. 
Level  prairie  land.  Splendid  soli. 
$15.00  per  acre. 

910  acres,  about  two-thirds  timber  and 
one-third  prairie,  very  nice  tract, 
about  ten  miles  from  Columbia  and 
not  far  from  recent  oil  developments. 
$16.00  per  acre. 

900  acres,  good  buildings,  nearly  all 
fenced,  about  five  hundred  acres  tim- 
ber, balance  prairie.  $17.60  per  acre. 

Land  Shown  from  Rosenberg,  Texas 

Address  II iland  P.  Lockwood,  Owner, 

427,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


AN  INFLAMED  TENDON 

NEEDS  COOLING. 


ajjSORBIne 


"Will  do  it  and  restore  the  circulation, 
assist  nature  to  repair  strained,  rup- 
tured ligaments  more  successfully  than 
Firing.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
you  can  use  the  horse.  $2.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Book  2-C  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind,  $1.00 
, bottlo.  Cures  Strained  Torn  Ligaments, 
Varicose  Veins,  Varicocele,  Hydrocele,  en- 
larged Glands  and  Ulcers.  Allays  pain  quickly 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F. 

34  Monmouth  8t.  Boston.  Rim. 


twenty-five  apples  at  three  year*  from 
time  of  planting,  but  do  not  allow 
them  to  carry  so  much  fruit  at  that 
age.  We  are  dwarfing  2,000  stand- 
ard trees  by  summer  pruning,  cutting 
out  the  top  growth  in  July  and  Au- 
gust. While  this  is  an  entire  de- 
parture in  our  orchard  practice,  we 
feel  each  year  greater  assurance  of 
success. 

“This  summer  pruning  should  not 
be  done  until  the  trees  have  had  three 
years’  growth.  With  the  general 
spread  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  the  per- 
sistent attacks  by  the  codling  moth, 
and  the  recently  serious  injury  to  ap- 
ples by  the  curculio,  the  old  orchards 
of  trees  forty  feet  high  are  hopeless 
and  in  a few  years  will  be  of  the  palt. 
The  thinning  of  apples  on  high  old 
trees  is  impracticable  and  spraying 
equally  so.  It  has  cost  us  forty  cents 
a tree  to  thin  apples  on  high  trees 
as  against  twelve  cents  on  low-heaaed 
trees.  The  cost  of  picking  the  apples 
from  high  trees  with  thirty-two  foot 
ladders  is  twenty  cents  a barrel  as 
against  seven  cents  on  low-headed 
trees,  while  from  forty  to  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  finest  fruit  of  often  blown 
to  the  ground  before  it  is  fit  to  pick' 
from  tall  trees.” 

’Sijjfc 

A Field  Kefrigerator. 

William  Taylor,  pomologist  in 
charge  of  field  investigations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  having 
constructed  at  Chicago  a refrigerating 
machine  on  wheels  for  use  in  ship- 
ping fruit.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  best  way  to  ship  fruit  is  to  cool  it 
thoroughly  before  it  starts.  On  tne 
Taylor  car  is  an  old-burning  engine,  a 
refrigerating  plant,  which  operates 
the  ammonia  process  and  a system  of 
fans  for  forcing  blasts  of  cold  air 
through  the  cars  of  fruit.  The  re- 
frigerating car  will  be  put  next  to  a 
car  loaded  with  fruit  and  the  cold 
blasts  will  be  sent  through  the  fruit 
car  for  some  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
the  car  containing  the  fruit  will  be 
iced  and  sent  on  its  way. 


^ 


The  staple  puller  which  we  sell  for 
$1  is  guaranteed — if  it  doesn’t  do  the 
work,  send  it  back  and  get  your 
money  back.  You  can  earn  this  as 
a premium,  too,  for  new  subscribers. 

I have  read  The  Fruit-Grower  for 
six  months  and  think  it  cannot  be 
beat  as  a fruit  paper. — F.  H.  Provost, 
Peru,  N.  Y. 

^ ^ 

Telephone  News  of  Importance  to  Farmers. 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of 
the  telephone  among  farmers,  with  the  large 
number  of  rural  telephone  lines  now  in  oper- 
ation, in  course  of  construction  and  in  con- 
templation, the  following  announcement 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  farmers  gen- 
erally. 

Some  time  ago  the  report  was  circulated 
that  the  Western  Electric  Company,  the  con- 
cern that  manufactures  the  apparatus  used 
by  the  Bell  companies,  would  hereafter  sell 
telephones  and  supplies  tt*  all  buyers. 

President  Theodore  N.  Vail,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  In 
a recent  interview  has  confirmed  this  report. 
He  explained  that  the  idea  had  been  under 
consideration  for  a long  time,  but  that  here- 
tofore one  difficulty  had  been  that  the 
Western  Electric  Company  needed  more 
plant,  its  full  energies  being  required  to 
supply  the  demands  of  the  Bell  companies 
alone.  This  obstacle  to  doing  a general  bus- 
iness has  been  overcome  by  the  recent  com- 
pletion of  very  large  additions  to  the  Chi- 
cago factory  of  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany, and  hence  it  is  now  in  a position  to 
take  care  of  outside  orders. 

In  reply  to  a question  as  to  the  probable 
effect  of  this  action  on  the  revenues  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Vail  said  that  no  considerable 
direct  increase  was  anticipated,  but  that  a 
great  indirect  advantage  was  looked  for  from 
Improved  relations  between  the  public  and 
all  of  the  associated  Bell  companies,  because 
there  has  been  an  entirely  erroneous  idea 
more  or  less  prevalent,  that  the  charges  of 
these  companies  for  their  services  were  bas- 
ed on  a monopoly  of  telephone  Instruments, 
while  the  fact  is  that  tne  instrument  is  but 
a small  part  of  the  plant  required  in  giving 
telephone  service.  It  is  felt  that  this  action 
may  cause  it  to  be  moie  clearly  understood 
by  the  public  that  the  Bell  companies  only 
claim  for  patronage  is  based  on  their  ability 
to  furnish  the  best  service  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  not  on  any  Instrument  monopoly. 

Mr.  Vail  explained  that  at  the  present  time 
many  inefficient  telephone  instruments  are 
In  use  on  local  and  private  lines  and  that  the 
Bell  companies  desire  tv»  see  these  replaced 
by  standard  instruments  in  order  that  it  may 
make  traffic  connections  with  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  properly  equipped  lines, 
assuring  proper  service  and  transmission. 
For  example,  there  are  thousands  of  so- 
called  "farmers’  lines"  which  will  furnish 
valuable  feeders  for  the  toll  lines  of  the 
larger  system  when  properly  equipped  and 
maintained.  This  situation  can  now  be  pro- 
vided for  through  the  sale  outright  of  Bell 
Instruments  and  apparatus. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  It 
was  intended  that  the  Western  Electric  Co. 
would  become  an  aggressive  competitor  of 
the  independent  manufacturers  who.  up  to 
this  time,  have  had  a monopoly  of  the  sell- 
ing trade,  the  only  reply  was  that  the  Bell 
Interests  were  fully  prepared,  either  from  the 
manufacturing  or  operating  side  of  the  busi- 
ness. to  meet  all  the  n**eds  of  the  public, 
and  that  they  wished  to  demonstrate  that 
they  claimed  or  asked  no  advantages  other 
than  their  ability  to  meet  these  needs  under 
square  competitive  conditions  of  quality  and 
price.  There  would  be  no  trade-war.  but 
any  manufacturers  who  have  been  getting 
high  prices  for  inferior  goods  under  the  old 
monopoly  of  the  selling  trade  would  natural- 
ly suffer  a loss  of  business 


Classified  Advertisements 

For  a long  time  The  Fruit-Grower  has  maintained  a department  for  advertise- 
ments of  farms  for  sale.  In  which  advertisements  were  inserted  for  2 cents  a word 
Last  fall,  when  our  rate  for  display  advertising  was  advanced,  this  rate  was  not 
changed.  Now,  however,  we  find  It  necessary  to  advance  the  rate  to  3 cents  per 
word,  and  have  decided  to  classify  advertising,  and  accept  other  lines  than  real 
estate  advertising.  This  rate  of  3 cents  per  word  Is  still  considerably  less  than 
our  rate  for  display  advertising. 

On  this  page  every  month  will  appear  advertisements  from  our  subscribers  who 
have  anything  to  dispose  of — dogs,  ponies,  poultry  and  eggs,  farms,  second-hand 
spray  pumps,  etc.  The  rate  will  be 

3 Cents  per  Word,  Each  Insertion 

each  Initial  and  number  to  count  as  a word.  No  display  type  will  be  used  In  adver- 
tisements accepted  at  this  rate,  but  If  any  advertising  of  this  kind  appears  on  this 
page  It  will  be  at  the  regular  rate  of  25  cents  per  line. 

Our  subscribers  are  urged  to  make  use  of  this  department  freely,  to  make 
known  their  wants,  or  to  advertise  articles  they  have  for  sale.  All  advertisements 
for  this  department  must  be  paid  for  in  advance;  count  the  words  In  the  copy  you 
send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  3 cents  per  word. 

The  FRUIT-GROWER  COMPANY,  8T.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

FRUIT  FARMS  NEAR  THRIVING  CITY 
now  yielding  $200  to  $1000  net  per  acre. 

LEWISTON -CL  A RKSTON 
Idaho  Wash. 

LOW  ALTITUDE — Irritgated  lands  on  easy 
terms  In  this  long  established  fruit  colo- 
ny. Water  piped  to  every  tract.  Just 
write  for  Pamphlet  114,  or  send  16c  for 
panoramic  photogravure,  8x36  Inches,  post 
paid  In  tube.  Address,  DEVELOPMENT 
LEAGUE,  Lewiston,  Idaho,  or  Clarkston, 
Washington. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  In  real  estate 
In  Grand  Valley,  the  famous  peach,  apple 
and  pear  growing  section  of  Western  Colo- 
rado. Orchards  here  eight  years  old  net  the 
growers  from  $500  to  $700  per  acre.  The 
climate  Is  the  best  in  the  world  and  Is  a 
specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles  and 
asthma.  Write  us  for  Information.  The 
Home  Loan  & Investment  Co.,  357  Main  St., 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE — On  account  of 
old  age,  I wish  to  sell  my  fruit  farm  of 
320  acres  one  and  one-half  miles  from  city 
of  Winchester,  Jefferson  County,  Kansas. 

On  se  quarter  section  are  between  7,000 
and  8,000  apple  trees  thirteen  years  old 
(6,000  Ben  Davis,  1,800  Gano.) 

On  sw  quarter  section  there  are  250  Gano, 
500  Mo.  Plpin  and  about  00  Jonathan  trees 
In  bearing.  Two  years  ago  1,000  Jonathan, 
500  Gano,  and  400  peach  trees  were  set 
out.  There  are  also  about  15  acres  in  straw- 
berries, raspberries  and  blackberries.  A 7- 
room  house,  also  one  room  cottage,  barn, 
corn  crib,  barrel  shed,  smoke  house,  hog 
pens,  5-ton  scale,  two  wells,  cistern  and 
never  failing  springs.  Buildings  Insured  for 
$2,750.  Two  packing  sheds. 

For  particulars  address  Wm.  Booth,  Win- 
chester, Kansas. 


South  Texas — Corpus  Chrlstl  Bay  Country. 

The  Corpus  Christ!  Bay  Country  is  un- 
surpassed, in  climate,  health  and  fertility 
of  soil.  No  excess  of  heat,  cold  or  rainfall. 
Openings  are  large  for  the  investor,  and 
great  for  the  homeseeker.  l^ands  that  will 
produce  citrus  fruits,  and  crops  that  will 
net  from  ten  to  three  hundred  dollars  per 
acre,  will  not  long  remain  uncultivated.  I 
want  your  business.  Write-*— or  better  visit 
me  and  be  shown.  Low  rate  tickets  to 
Corpus  Christ!  every  first  and  third  Tues- 
days— insist  on  ticket  reading  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas.  If  you  have  money  to  In- 
vest or  loan  on  good  collateral,  advise  with 
me.  C.  W.  GIBSON,  Broker. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  fruit  foreman; 
am  not  afraid  of  work;  with  12  years  of 
experience,  am  thoroughly  posted  as  to  cul- 
ture, pruning  and  spraying;  have  made 
peaches  a specialty.  J.  J.  Kirk,  Montgom- 
ery City,  Mo. 


OREGON  the  place  to  raise  walnuts. 
Write  for  details;  get  up  walnut  plantation 
colony.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  room  458, 
Astoria,  Oregon. 


Fruit  and  Farming  Lands  for  Sale — Im- 
proved and  Unimproved — We  have  several 
thousand  acres  of  improved  and  unimproved 
fruit  and  farming  lands  for  immediate  sale 
at  prices  that  are  bargains.  Now  is  the 
time  to  get  a good  home  cheap.  Finest 
peach  and  berry  lands  in  the  South.  Good 
railroad  facilities;  12  hours  to  St.  Louis,  19 
hours  to  Chicago.  16  hours  to  Kansas  City. 
18  hours  to  New  Orleans,  7 hours  to  Mem- 
phis and  3%  hours  to  Little  Rock.  Health- 
ful climate,  excellent  water,  no  crop  fail- 
ures. Write  us  today  for  particulars.  One 
thousand  acres  now  ready  to  offer  purchas- 
ers in  lots  to  suit  and  on  fine  terms.  Solid 
body  for  colonization.  Price  $7  to  $10  per 
acre.  Smith  & Sevier,  Camden,  Ouachita 
Co..  Ark. 


280  Acre  Fruit  and  Stock  Farm;  4,000 
fruit  trees,  new  house,  wire  fence,  plenty  of 
springs,  $3,000;  half  cash.  D.  Hopkins. 
Imboden,  Ark. 


120  Acre  Fruit  and  Stock  Farm.  2000  fruit 
trees.  Fine  spring,  healthy  climate  at  a 
bargain.  Write  owner,  S.  A.  Rushing,  Im- 
boden, Ark. 


Fruit  Farm  for  Sale  30  acre  apple  or- 
chard of  commercial  varieties,  two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  town.  Inquire  at  309  S.  4th 
street  . 


FOR  SALE — 160  acres  of  No.  1 Rogue 
River  Valley  fruit  land.  House,  barn,  good 
well;  30  acres  In  cultivation;  75  bearing 
fruit  trees;  seven  miles  from  Grants  Pass 
on  best  road  In  the  country:  $25  per  acre; 
one-third  mile  from  school  house.  Address 
John  H.  Robinson,  Grants  Pass,  Oregon. 
Route  2. 


California  vineyard  for  sale.  120  acres 
In  all.  25  acres  In  FULL  bearing  Mission 
and  Muscat  grapes.  Good  Improvements; 
14  miles  from  Sacramento.  Calif.  In  heart 
of  Tokay  grape  belt.  $7,600,  $3,000  down. 
We  have  cash  guarantee  of  no  misrepre- 
sentation. Ask  us  about  others.  Elk  Grove 
Realty  Co..  Elk  Grove.  Calif. 


Small  Vineyard  In  California.  20  acres  all 
In  bearing,  good  buildings,  on  survey  of 
Electric  Ry.  to  be  built  within  the  year; 
25  miles  from  Sacramento,  the  capitol.  Price 
$2650.  Terms.  M.  J.  Mitchell,  Elk  Grove, 
Calif. 


For  Finest  Farms 

AND  rRTIT  LANDS 

Pine  and  hard  wood  timber,  write  to 
O.  B.  MeRKA.  CAMDEN,  ARKANSAS. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

Situated  Wanted — By  one  who  well  under- 
stands the  planting  and  culture  of  a com- 
mercial orchard.  C.  F.  Ward,  Pilot  Point, 
Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Germinated  Ginseng  Seed  for  sale.  Plant 
a small  bed  this  fall.  Write  me  for  prices. 
W.  E.  MATKIN,  Farmington,  Mo. 


Tbe  Finest  Fruit  Country 

IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 

Is  the  Odessa  Country  In  West  Texas.  Ap- 
ples, pears,  plums,  peaches,  apricot,  quinces, 
cherries,  soft  shell  almonds,  English  wal- 
nuts, figs,  grapes,  and  all  small  fruits  do 
equally  well.  Soil  a red,  sandy  or  chocolate 
loam,  grows  corn,  cotton,  kaffir  corn,  milo 
maze,  broom  corn,  sorghum  and  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  to  perfection.  All  kinds  of 
vines,  such  as  watermelons,  pumpkins,  cu- 
cumbers, cantaloupes,  etc.,  a perfect  success. 
Cheap  lands  and  the  finest  climate  on  earth. 
Altitude  2,900  feet.  Located  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  plains.  Water  equal  to  any  in 
the  United  States. 

40,000  acres  of  extra  fine  farming  and 
fruit  land  at  from  $8  to  $20  per  acre;  small 
cash  payment,  balance  in  ten  annual  install- 
ments at  8 per  cent;  close  to  railroad  and 
shipping  points;  decidedly  the  finest  propo- 
sition for  the  man  with  small  means  In  the 
Southwest. 

For  further  Information  address  or  call  on 

The  M.D.  Herbert  Land  & Colonizatioi  Co. 

ODESSA,  Ector  County,  TEXAS 


WHERE 
GOLD  GROWS 
ON  TREES 

The  wonder*  of  the  Yakima  Val- 
ley are  aurpasslnrly  Intereating. 
You  can  secure  Information  re- 
garding this  productive  country, 
Including  actual  photographs  and 
pamphlets  by  addressing  Publicity 
Secretary, 

YAKIMA  COMMERCIAL  CLUB, 
Boa  130*  North  Yakima,  Wah. 


Learn  How  to  Judge  Investments 

My  book  "How  to  Judge  Investments”  tells 
how  you  may  safely  start  on  the  road  to 
wealth.  It  tells  you  aoout  everything  you 
should  know  before  maKlng  any  kind  of  an 
investment.  A financial  critic  says  of  this 
book,  "It  is  the  best  guide  to  successful  in- 
vesting I ever  read.”  The  regular  price  is 
$1.00,  but  to  introduce  my  magazine,  the 
"Investor’s  Review."  I will  send  the  book 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  a two-cent  stamp  and 
in  addition  will  send  you  the  Review  for 
three  months  free.  Address  Editor, 
INVESTOR’S  REVIEW, 

1534  Gaff  bldg.  Chicago,  111. 


Fortin  Land’s  Sake 

study  your  farm.  For  your  own  sake  study 
how  to  work  your  farm  to  make  money,  and 
for  the  sake  of  both  study  the  KAJ7SAS 
FARMER  which  has  been  published  in  Kan- 
sas, by  Kansas  men,  and  for  Kansas  farms 
for  forty-four  years. 

It  is  a 24  to  32  page  weekly.  Price.  $1.00 
a year.  Sample  copy  free. 

THE  KANSAS  FARMER  CO.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


OurHomeseeken’  Excor»lea«.  Fev. 
5 and  19.  Write  for  particulars. 
Yakima  Valley  Farms  Co  vl21f 
Merchant*  L.  k X.  Bld«..Oh\osns 


ARMY  AUCTION  SALE  BARGAINS— Large 
260  page  illustrated  1907  catalogue  mailed. 
15c  (stampsl.  Francis  Bannerman,  501 
Brondwny,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED  In  the  Middle  Wut 
good  pay.  ateady  employment  selling  oar 
northern  grown  treea  shrubs,  plants,  etc. 
Everything  for  the  orchard.  lawn  or  park. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Our  book,  “Trae 
Salesmanship,"  will  tell  you  how.  Free 
outfit  furnished.  „ 

TREE  PLANTERS:  Send  for  our  pries 
list  before  ordering  elsewhere.  Landscape 
work  a specialty.  Send  us  a rough  sketch 
of  your  home  grounds  and  we  will  tall 
you  what  you  want  Copyrighted  catalog, 
the  finest  published  In  America  15c.  Fruit 
Grower  Guide.  33  pages,  given  free  with 
every  $10.00  order.  Correspondence  solicit- 
ed. Greening’s  Big  Nurseries,  100  Monroe 
St..  Monroe.  Michigan. 


A Partner  Wanted 

Wanted — Partner  In  one  ef  the  biggest 
peach  farms  In  Georgia  120,000  peach  and 
plum  trees  In  bearing.  Snap  for  practical 
man,  one  who  can  take  active  part  In  fruit- 
ing season  preferred.  Write  for  full  par- 
ticulars. 

A.  L TEGLEJt,  W7  K M B,  Dayten,  OUs. 
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Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby 

Address  all  Communications  to  “Home  Editor”  The  Fruit-Grower 

Our  Jolliest  Thanksgiving. 

Last  evening,  our  entire  family 
gathered  together  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  planning  the  coming  Thanks- 
giving festivities.  And  we  didn’t  make 
one  little  plan;  for,  as  so  often  hap- 
pens, we  began  talking  of  old  times, 
and  everything  else  was  forgotten. 
Thanksgiving  celebrations  when  we 
were  young,  is  always  a most  fas- 
cinating topic,  with  us,  and  we  never 
spend  an  evening  discussing  it,  that 
we  are  not  glad  we  had  parents  who 
believed  in  celebrating  the  holidays. 

After  much  discussion,  we  finally 
settled  upon  one  day  as  “our  very 
jolliest  Thanksgiving,”  and,  since  it 
was  spent  on  a farm,  I believe  “The 
Fruit-Grower”  readers  would  like  to 
hear  about  it. 

Jack  and  I were  married.  So  was 
Minnehaha,  my  sister,  and  our  brother 
Walter  had  been  away  from  home  for 
a year.  On  this  occasion,  we  had 
decided  to  visit  Daddy  and  Mater, 
who  were  still  living  on  the  old 
farm  in  the  “Big  Woods,”  and  bring 
all  the  “inlaws.”  Crowded?  Well, 
yes;  but  that  was  part  of  the  fun. 

Mater  never  would  employ  help; 
so  on  this  occasion  we  divided  the 
housework  among  us,  just  as  we  used 
to  do,  but  we  decided  to  make  it  as 
easy  as  possible  in  order  to  leave 
plenty  of  margin  for  visiting.  And 
whenever  we  caught  a man  doing 
nothing,  we  set  him  to  work. 

A very  hearty  breakfast  was  served 
quite  early  in  the  morning  of  that 
Thanksgiving  day,  and  then  all  the 
men  went  hunting.  They  were  warned 
not  to  appear  on  the  scene,  again  until 
half  past  one  o’clock,  which  would 
give  them  just  half  an  hour  to  get 
ready  for  dinner. 

We  planned  that  they  would  return 
. so  hungry  that  any  kind  of  a dinner 
would  be  acceptable;  but  we  really 
had  not  expected  quite  such  ravenous 
appetites,  and  it  became  evident,  be- 
fore the  meal  had  progressed  very' 
far,  that  we  should  have  but  little 
to  clear  away. 

Our  dinner  was  really  a very  sim- 
ple affair,  and  we  cooked  it  without 
getting  the  least  bit  tired  or  flustered, 
and  never  lost  a minute  of  good  solid 
visiting.  We  felt  just  like  eating  it, 
too,  and  that,  you  know,  is  something 
that  does  not  often  happen  to  the  ones 
who  cook  the  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
We  had  turkey,  of  course.  There  was 
plenty  of  him,  and  we  provided  no 
other  meat.  We  had  baked  potatoes, 
fried  apples,  mashed  turnips,  celery, 
sweet  pickles,  cranberry  sauce, 
graham  bread,  white  bread,  mince 
pie,  cheese  and  coffee.  Daddy  carved 
the  turkey,  and  Jack  put  the  veget- 
ables on  the  plates  before  passing 
them.  Mater  poured  the  coffee.  I 
cut  the  pie  and  served  it  while  Minne- 
haha removed  the  dinner  plates.  It 
was  all  very  simple,  and  we  just  en- 
joyed ourselves  like  children.  Nor 
were  we  tempted  to  overeat,  as  is  the 
ease  where  very  elaborate  course  din- 
ners are  provided.  We  had  enough. 
Everything  was  well  cooked,  and  what 
more  did  we  need? 

A Thanksgiving  without  children  is 
never  quite  satisfactory,  and  as  we 
were  not  well  supplied  with  little 
folks,  at  that  time,  Mater  invited  sev- 
eral of  the  neighboring  families  to 
come  over  for  the  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning. They  had  all  enjoyed  a family 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  as  we  had  done, 
and  we  knew  that  everyone  would  eat 
too  heartily  to  require  a very  elabor- 
ate supper;  so  we  provided  none  at 
all.  We  couldn’t  have  seated  so  many 
anyhow.  But  we  had  plenty  of  nice 
fruit  cake,  and  dozens  of  tempting 
tarts,  and  a bushel  of  rosy  cheeked 
apples,  and  a gallon  of  grape  juice, 
and  no  end  of  pop  corn  and  nuts,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  molasses  to  be 
made  into  candy.  Good  things  like 
the  above  always  taste  better  when 
one  has  room  Inside.  I never  could 
see  why  they  should  be  piled  upon  a 
dinner  table  just  to  make  one  regret 
that  second  slice  of  turkey. 

We  had  spent  a part  of  the  day  be- 
fore Thanksgiving  in  decorating  the 
summer  kitchen  with  strings  of  yellow 
corn  ,and  some  pretty  boughs  In 
their  Autumn  colors.  It  was  feared 
that  this  kitchen  might  be  rather 
chilly,  but  when  filled  with  romping 
young  people — we  were  all  children 
on  that  day — the  temperature  proved 


just  right,  and  we  found  that  we  could 
indulge  in  many  games  that  could 
not  have  been  enjoyed  in  the  heated 
house.  In  some  homes  there  are  large 
attics,  or  barns,  or  machine  sheds  that 
might  be  used,  if  a summer  kitchen 
Is  not  to  be  had.  In  order  to  have 
the  very  jolliest  Thanksgiving,  there 
must  be  space  for  games.  And  a part 
of  the  time  must  be  spent  in  making 
candy  and.  pop  corn  balls,  in  cracking 
nuts  and  eating  them  just  as  fast  a. 
they  are  cracked,  and  then  there  must 
be  games  to  “chuck  them  down”  s« 
you  can  hold  some  more.  Coffee  and 
tea  is  made  as  wanted,  and  hot  grape 
juice  is  always  welcomed  by  the 
young  people.  We  ate  and  drank  whea 
we  felt  like  it,  and  every  one  washed 
his  own  cup  and  saucer  as  soon  as 
it  was  emptied,  so  that  dirty  dishea 
should  not  accumulate  to  the  sorrow 
of  the  housekeeper. 

Since  writing  this,  we’ve  decided  t. 
try  to  celebrate  the  coming  Thanks- 
giving as  nearly  as  possible  alter  the 
above  ideal. 

RUTH  MOTHERBY. 

^ ^ Sjjfc 

Decollating  the  Thanksgiving  Table. 

We  must  admit  that  te  center  of 
interest  on  Thanksgiving  day  is  the 
dinner  table,  and  its  pleasures  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  giving  it  a really 
festive  appearance.  If  “mother”  ia 
too  much  occupied  with  baking  and 
brewing,  and  seeing  that  the  viands 
are  all  at  their  very  best,  to  attend 
to  the  table  decorations,  then  let  some 
other  member  of  the  household  taka 
this  especial  task  in  hand. 

There  are  various  ways  of  decorat- 
ing the  table,  of  course,  but  if  one 
lives  in  the  country  there  is  a wealth 
of  the  very  best  material  at  hand.  For 
the  center  piece,  use  a pumpkin, 
choosing  one  of  whose  size  corres- 
ponds with  the  size  of  the  table,  since 
one  appropriate  for  a twelve  foot 
table  would  be  quite  out  of  propor- 
tion for  a table  set  for  from  four  to 
six  guests.  After  choosing  the  pump- 
kin, cut  off  the  top,  leaving  a handle 
in  basket  fashion,  or  carve  a rounded 
handle  upon  each  side,  as  preferred. 
Scoop  out  the  inside  of  the  pumpkin, 
and  use  it  as  a receptacle  for  fruits, 
piling  them  high  within,  and  letting 
grapes  or  similar  fruits  droop  over 
the  sides. 

Scatter  over  the  cloth,  here  and 
there,  colored  autumn  leaves  which 
have  been  previously  gathered  and 
pressed  flat  with  a waxed  iron.  These 
add  a touch  of  bright  color  which 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

If  the  pumpkin  centerpiece  is  not 
to  be  obtained,  fashion  a cornucopia 
from  stiff  cardboard,  make  it  of  gen- 
erous size  and  cover  with  yellow 
crinkled  tissue  paper.  Lay  in  on  its 
side  in  the  center  of  the  table  and  fill 
with  fruit  so  that  the  latter  overflows 
upon  the  cloth.  This  can  be  made  to 
give  the  table  a very  attractive  ap- 
pearance. 

The  Salads  should  be  served  in 
dishes  cut  from  vegetables.  Slice 
carrots  or  parsnslps  lengthwise,  mak- 
ing a long  narrow  . “dish,”  which 
should  be  hollowed  out  to  hold  the 
salad,  and  if  necessary  a slice  should 
be  cut  from  the  bottom  to  make  them 
stand  steadily.  Round,  white  turnips 
can  be  used  in  the  same  way  to  form 
dishes  of  a round  shape,  while  toma- 
toes, if  they  can  be  obtained  fresh, 
also  make  most  attractive  receptacles 
for  salad. 

No  better  holders  for  nuts,  candies 
and  raisins  can  be  secured  than 
gourds  of  fanciful  shapes.  These  can 
be  cut,  painted,  burned  and  carved 
to  suit  the  fancy,  but  a good  assort- 
ment of  gourds  really  needs  no  decor- 
ation to  make  them  attractive,  they 
come  in  so  many  shapes  and  colors. 
Some  look  like  oranges,  others  like 
miniature  pumpkins,  while  others  re- 
semble immense  spoons  with  curved 
handle.  When  cut  and  the  contents 
removed  they  are  as  hard  and  durable 
as  a real  dish,  and  quite  as  serviceable. 
If  you  chance  to  have  some  of  the 
"pumpkin  variety,’  it  would  be  a good 
plan  to  cut  a face  in  one  side  of  each, 
to  simulate  a Jack-o-lantern. 

For  some  time  before  the  festive 
day  arrives,  the  one  who  is  to  have 
the  responsibility  of  decorating  the 
table,  should  keep  watch  for  good 
pictures  of  turkeys,  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  magazines,  advertisements 


ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


as  high  as  you  can — there  s no 
dangei — as  low  as  you  please 
[here’s  no  smell.  That’s 
because  the  smokeless  device 
prevents  smoke  or  smell  — 
that  means  a steady  flow  of 
glowing  heat  for  every  ounce 
of  fuel  burned  in  a 


PERFECTION 
Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

You  can  carry  it  about  and  care  for  it  just  as  easily  as  a lamp. 
Brass  oil  font  holds  4 quarts  burning  9 hours.  Handsomely  fin- 
ished in  japan  and  nickel.  Every  heater  warranted. 


Thc-/25ay&  Lamp  adds  cheeriness 

winter  evenings.  Steady, 
brilliant  light  to  read,  sew  or  knit  by.  Made  of 
brass,  nickel  plated,  latest  improved  central  draft 
burner.  Every  lamp  warranted.  If  your  dealer  can- 
not supply  Perfection  Oil  Heater  or  Rayo  Lamp 
write  our  nearest  agency  for  descriptive  circular. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


Pay  Us  Not  One  Penny  for  a 

PROGRESSIVE.5"™”™! 

Until  You  “Try  It  Out”  60  Days 

Don’t  think  of  buying  any  range  or  stove  until  you  write  us  a postal 
and  get  our  interesting:,  reliable,  thirty  years*  experience  FREE 
Range  and  Stove  Book.  Tells  you  all  about  ‘‘Progressive**  Stoves  and 
Ranges— the  best  built  of  best  materials— sold  only  direct  to  you  on  our 
GUARANTEE  BOND  at  one  low  factory  price.  When 
^ you  read  our  book  you’ll  know  a good  stove  or  range 
and  learn  what  either  ought  to  cost  you 
and  how  much  saving  you  actually  make  on 
any  “Progressive” — Donble  savings  on  most 
high-grade  stove  and  range  prices  made  or 
sold  anywhere  by  anybody  else. 


Write  TODAY  for 
FREE  STOVE  BOOK 

Yon  will  be  particularly  interested  in  our  guaranteed 
“Progressive”  Steel  Range  and  Hot  Blast  Base  Heat- 
ing Oak  Stove  — a stove  and  range  for  long  service, 
wonderful  heat  producers  and— fuel  savers  — perfect 
cookers  and  bakers. 

Sold  only  direct  to  user  at  one  factory  price  at  the  most  liberal  guarantee 
and  selling  plan.  Sent  on  60  Days’  Free  Trial  (double  others).  If  you  wish, 
you  can  test  any  “Progressive”  865  days  to  prove  absolute  satisfaction,  or  you 
can  get  your  money  buck.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  — ready  blackened  and 
highly  polished  to  6et  up.  Write  now  for  FREE  BOOK  No«  A3> 

Factory,  WATERLOO,  IA. 

Branch,  CRAND  FORKS,  N.O. 


CASCADEN  MFG.  GO., 


OR  for  this  large 
handsome 
steel  range 

without  high  closet  or  reservoir.  With 
high  warming  closet  and  reservoir,  just  as 
shown  in  cut,  SI 7.35.  Reservoir  is 
porcelain  lined.  Heavy  cast  top  with  6 full 
size  cooking  holes.  Large  square  oven, 
regular  8-16  size.  Body  is  made  of  cold 
rolled  steel,  top  and  all  castings 
bof  best  pig  iron  Grate;  we  use 
improved  duplex  grate,  burns 
wood  or  coal.  Nickel  band  on 
front  of  main  top;  brackets 
and  tea  shelves  on  closet; 
band  and  ornament  on  reser- 
oven  door,  etc.  Highly  polished, 
making  it  an  ornament  in  any  home 

OUR  TERMS 


fop  this 
Oak 
Heater 

just  as  illustrated.  Burns  hard 
or  soft  coal  or  wood.  Has 
drawn  center  grate  .corrugated 
fire  pot,  cold  rolled  sheet  steel 
body,  heavy  cast  base,  large 
cast  feed  door,  ash  pit  door 
and  ash  pan.swingtop,  screw 
draft- regulator.  Polished  urn, 
nickel  top  ring,  name  plate 
foot  rails,  etc. 

We  have  heating  stoves  c * 
every  kind.  Hot  blast,  air 
tights,  the  kind  that  retails 
for  $3.03,  for  87c.  Base  burn 
ers  at  % the  regular  price 


•re  (he  most  liberal  ever 
made.  We  will  ship  you  any 
range  or  stove,  guarantee  it  to  be  perfect  in  construction  and  ma- 
terial; we  guarantee  it  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition  You  can 
pay  for  it  after  you  receive  it.  You  can  take  It  Into  your  own  home  and  use  It  30  full  days.  _ 

If  you  do  not  find  it  exactly  as  represented  and  perfectly  satisfactory  In  every  way,  the  biggest  bargain  in  a stove  you  ever  S4' 
or  heard  of,  equal  to  stoves  that  retail  for  double  our  price,  you  can  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 
WRITE  Tft  n I V for  our  free  Stove  Catalogue  No.  S256150  styles  toselectfrom, explains  ourterms  fully;  tells  you 
vVIll  I C I U“UA  I howto  order.  Don’t  buy  a stove  of  any  kind  untilyou  receive  our  illustrated  catalogue  and  read  our 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Sprague  Canning  Machinery  Company 

42  River  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 


Monarch 


Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
or  money  refunded. 

Write  for  booklet  on  beating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 
3 Fannie*  8t.,  Rochester,  K Y. 


Price  from 
$2 . 00  to 
$12.00 


For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  gas. 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca. 
pacity;  all  sizes;  also 
1 gasolin.  engines, 
steam  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 
ers. Catalog  free, 
■onarch  lachlo.ry  Co.,  loom  167, 39  Cortlandt  Si.,  It.  Tort 


Monthly  Page 
Twenty 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI  w 


More  Eggs 


Write  for  the  “ Enterprising  Housekeeper , 
a book  of  200  valuable  Recipes 
anil  Kitchen  Helps.  Sent  Free. 


More  Money 


The  increased  production  of  eggs  from  a very  small 
flock  of  poultry  will  soon  pay  for  an  Enterprise  Bone,  Shell 
and  Corn  Mill.  Cracked  corn,  ground  bone,  oyster  and  other 
shells,  etc.,  are  important  items  of  egg-making  material  and 
must  be  furnished  in  winter  to  secure  an  abundance  of  high- 
priced  eggs.  They  caw  be  furnished  at  lowest  cost  by  the  use  of  an 


No.  750 
Price.  $8,50 


& 


ENTERPRISE 

Bone,  Shell  and  Corn  Mill 

Order  one  early  in  the  season,  and  the  hens  will 
surely  pay  for  it.  The  mill  shown  in  cut  costs 
only  £8.50.  Will  grind  corn,  dry  bones,  oyster 
and  other  shells,  etc  , making  valuable  poultry 
food.  May  be  used  for  making  bone  meal 
fertilizer. 

A £oo<l  all-round  mill  for  farmers  ami  poultrymen, 
and  for  strength  and  durability  is  unexcelled.  Weight 
60  lbs.  Capacity,  I bushels  of  corn  per  hour.  I.ook 
for  the  name  '* Enterprise  ” on  the  machine  you  buy. 

Sold  bv  Hardware  and  General  Stores,  etc. 

TEE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA., 

226  Dauphin  Si., 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


,SBII>  ra"  m FREE  STOVE  BOOK 


If  you  want  a stove  or  range  of  any  kind  for  any  purpose,  let  us  send 

“A  Kj 


Direct:  to  You  ” 


TWAOE.-MAPN  ©EGJSTEWEO 

at  actual  factory  prices.  You  save  from  $5  to  140.  because  you  keep  In  your  pocket  all  the  dealers* 
jobbers’  ami  middlemen's  profits.  You  run  no  risk,  because  we  pay  the  freight  and  sell  you  on 
natfC  Annnnuol  You  not  only  save  money  but  you  geta  stove  or  range  of 
t#  wdl  exceptionally  high  quality.  Made  of  the  best  pig  Iron  and 
steel  of  the  highest  grade,  by  the  most  skilled  workmen,  in  one  of  the  most  modern  and  bestj 
equipped  stove  factories  In  the  world.  Every  Kalamazoo  is  carefully  inspected  and  we  know  it  is*  _ 

right.  If  not,  you  get  your  money  back  without  a quibble.  You  cannotget  a better,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  extra  you  pay.  Why  not  save  all  the  dealers’  profit!  Is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  you  can  save  money  by  buying  direct  from  our  factory! 

Send  Postal  For  Catalogue  No.  135.  Compare  Kalamazoo  Quality  and  Kal-  I 


louses,  clubs  and  camps.  Gas  stoves  and  ranges  for  cooking  and  heating 

ALL  SOLD  AT  ACTUAL  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  cook  stoves  and  ranges  are  equipped  with  patent  oven 
thermometer  which  saves  fuel  and  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy. 


The  “HANDY”  MEAT  and  FOOD  CHOPPER 


■si 
It  Opens 
Here 


EASY 

TO 

CLEAN 


Price,  $1.00  Postpaid. 

A Household  Machine.  Easy  to  turn.  Easy  to 
open  and  clean.  Feeds  all  the  food  through  the 
cutters.  There  is  no  waste.  Chops  one  pound  raw 
or  cooked  meat  per  minute;  fish,  vegetables,  fruits, 
nuts,  spices,  coffee,  cocoanut,  horseradish,  codfish, 
etc.  Has  Steel  Cutters — coarse,  medium,  fine  and 
nut  butter  cutters.  Weight  1%  lbs.,  height  over 
all  7%  ins.,  height  above  table  4 Ins. 

Advantages — Easy  to  turn.  Easy  to  open  and 
clean.  No  waste.  Beautiful  tin  plating.  No  ex- 
posed surface  of  cast  iron  to  rust.  A clamp  that 
holds  securely  to  table.  Guaranteed  satisfactory 
or  money  refunded.  Address 

THE  FACTORY  AGENTS  COMPANY,  806  Charles 
Street,  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI. 


f\  M M Hidden  Ntme,  Trlendahlp,  Bilk  Trior*, 
M U I Envelop*  and  nil  other  Linda  of  CARDS 
mm  I and  Premium  Article#.  Sample  Album 

of  Flneat  Cnrda  and  Blcceat  Premium  Llat,  all  for  a 
a coot  a tamp.  01110  CARD  COMPANY,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 


and  similar  places,  and  to  cut  such 
out  and  lay  them  here  and  there  upon 
the  table  among  the  scattered  autumn 
leaves. 

Another  really  artistic  decoration 
for  the  table  consists  of  ears  of  corn, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  dried  and 
turned  back,  showing  about  half  of 
the  corn.  There  may  be  both  red 
and  yellow  ears,  laid  here  and  there 
according  to  the  setting  of  the  table. 

To  those  who  live  in  the  country, 
some  of  these  decorations  may  seem 
very  commonplace,  but  they  can  be 
made  to  give  a table  a really  artistic 
appearance,  and  their  true  beauty 
should  not  be  overlooked  because  they 
are  so  readily  obtained. 

MINA  LAWRENCE,'. . 

it 

The  Family  Pocketbook. 

Mrs.  Hong's  article  on  the  family 
pocketbook,  and  Mrs.  Motherby’s  com- 
ment. interested  me  greatly.  I have 
long  realized  that  the  dreadful  pocket- 
book  problem,  with  its  many  ramifi- 
cations, coils  like  a worm  at  the  very 
roots  of  domestic  happiness.  And  the 
more  I think  about  it,  the  more  firmly 
I am  convinced  that  in  home  educa- 
tion lies  its  only  solution.  It  is  a 
menace  to  the  home,  but,  since  it 
brings  most  discomfort  to  the  women 
in  the  home,  it  is  to  them  that  we 
must  look  for  deliverance.  There  was 
a time  when  women  saw  no  injustice 
it  themselves  in  being  compelled  to 
work  for  the  privilege  of  mere  sub- 
sistence; now  we  clamor  for  part- 
nership privileges  in  the  home  that 
could  not  exist  without  us.  Our  eyes 
are  opened  to  the  injustice  of  domes- 
tic slavery,  and  we  are  looking  about 
for  means  of  escape.  Very  soon,  we 
shall  perceive  that  a custom  of  gener- 
ations is  not  to  be  easily  set  aside, 
and  that,  in  education  alone,  can  we 
hope  for  permanent  relief. 


It  seems  to  me  that  these  two  ques- 
tions outline  the  problem:  How  may 

we  mothers  train  our  girls  to  a proper 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  money? 
How  train  our  boys  to  a proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  woman’s  work 
in  the  home? 

I believe  that  girls  should  be  given 
an  allowance,  as  soon  as  they  can 
count  money,  and  that  they  should  he 
made  to  understand  that  out  of  their 
allowance  they  must  provide  them- 
selves with  certain  articles,  or  go  with- 
out them.  This  rule,  rididly  enforca.l, 
would  soon  leach  them  to  decide,  be- 
fore spending  their  money,  whether 
they  might  not  spend  it  to  better  ad- 
vantage. As  their  ability  to  use  it 
wisely  was  proven,  the  amount  of 
their  allowance  should  be  increased 
until  it  finally  covered  all  that  the 
parents  felt  they  could  devote  to  their 
girls.  By  this  means,  our  daughters 
would  not  only  learn  the  value  of 
money,  but  they  would  be  less  likely 
to  crowd  the  working  girl  in  the  la- 
bor market. 

It  seems  more  difficult  to  decide 
how  our  boys  might  be  taught  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  financial 
value  of  woman’s  work  in  the  home, 
and  more  especially  when  the  father’s 
daily  life  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  mother’s  instructions.  My  hoys 
and  girls  are  all  small,  as  yet,  and 
these  suggestions  are  not  drawn  from 
actual  experience.  Instead,  they  come 
from  much  thought  on  this  subject, 
for  I am  most  anxious  to  train  them 
wisely.  My  two  girls  are  aged  eleven 
and  nine,  respectively,  and  each  has 
an  allowance.  In  both  cases  it  began 
with  the  seventh  birthday.  My  two 
boys  are  aged  six  and  four  years, 
respectively,  and  the  eldest  will  begin 
next  year  to  receive  an  allowance. 
I am  thinking  of  insisting  upon  his 
reserving  a part  to  be  spent  upon  his 
sisters  and  myself,  in  order  that  he 
may  acquire  a habit  of  taking  care  of 
the  women  of  his  family.  I believe 
it  would  be  a good  plan  for  all  boys  to 
put  a part  of  all  they  earn  into  a com- 
mon fund  for  the  use  of  the  women 
who  make  their  home,  and  who  are 
thus  debarred  from  becoming  wage 
earners. 

I shall  try  to  make  my  boys  under- 
stand how  blest  they  are  in  having  a 
home — how  poor  a place  a home 
would  be  without  mother  and  sisters. 
T shall  teach  them  that  the  women  in 
a home  give  it  character,  that  they 
put  something  into  it  that  can  never 
be  bought  with  money,  and  which 
men  can  never  supply  by  themselves, 
and  that  it  is  right  and  manly  for  men 
to  contribute,  to  the  support  of  the 
women  who  make  their  home  pleas- 
ant. And  I shall  try  to  make  them 
see  that  they  are  really  getting  value 
for  their  money,  and  so  have  no  right 
whatever  to  ask  how  it  is  spent.  If 
I succeed,  I think  I shall  have  done 
something  toward  solving  the  pocket- 
book  problem.  Don't  you? 

EUPHEMIA  WOODS. 

it 

The  Home-Maker’s  Notebook. 

Today,  at  our  club,  we  decided  that 
we  must  discourage  anything  that 
might  lead  to  the  adoption  of  mascu- 
line manners,  or  to  the  neglect  of 
home  duties,  or  to  vain  longings  for 
a public  career.  We  do  not  think  a 
public  career  should  be  closed  to  single 
women;  but  we  are  all  married,  and 
we  firmly  believe  that  the  married 
woman's  first  duty  lies  in  her  home. 

The  necessity  of  self-poise  formed 
our  leading  topic  of  conversation,  and 
many  thoughts  were  brought  out  that 
were  quite  new  to  me.  Our  leader 
declared  that  the  woman  who  lacks 
self  poise  can  not  go  anywhere  with- 
out saying  or  doing  something  that 
was  not  quite  true  to  her  better  self. 

I wonder  if  that  is  why  I so  often 
hate  myself,  when  I recall  the  inci- 
dents of  some  entertainment  I have 
attend,  and  realize  how  I belittled 
myself.  Why.  I’ve  clenched  my  hands 
and  bit  my  tongue  until  it  bled,  and 
turned  hot  and  cold  in  a minute,  and 
declared  that  I'd  never,  never  go  any- 
where again! 

“It  is  the  women  who  lack  self 
poise.  ” said  our  leader,  “who  are 
easily  led  into  extravagances  of 
thought,  or  speech,  or  action.  They 
are  very  apt  to  go  a little  farther 
than  they  realize,  until  they’ve  had 
time  to  think  it  over  by  themselves, 
and  so  they  seldom  give  the  world  an 
opportunity  to  judge  them  correctly. 
And  they  never  exert  the  influence 
that  they  might  if  only  they  were  a 
little  better  poised.” 

“The  women  who  lack  self  poise,” 
said  another  member,  “are  they  who 
become  masculine  as  soon  as  they 


A New  Invention 


BURNS  AIR 


Nothing  Else  Like  It 


The  Most  Wonderful  Heating 
Stove  Ever  Invented 


Causing  Great  Excitement 
Wherever  Exhibited 

Fuel  drawn  principally  from  atmosphere, 
i ses  .$95  barrels  of  air  while  consuming  one 
gallon  of  oil.  Wood  and  coal  cost  money. 
ON LY  FREE  FUEL  IS  AIR.  Supply  unlim- 
ited. No  trust  in  control.  Air  belongs  to 
rich  and  poor  alike. 


Harrison’s 

Valveless 

Wickless 

Oil-Gas  and 

Air-Burner 

Stove 


ARROWS, 

ilMOICATf 

HEAT] 

AIR 

MIXER 


' KEROSENE^ 

.reservoir] 


!=f BURNER  fl 

/Sf  bowl 

^jsee  it  Slide 


automatically  generates  gas  from  kerosene 
oil,  mixing  it  with  air.  Burns  like  gas.  In- 
tense, hot  fire.  Combustion  perfect.  To 
operate  turn  knob — oil  runs  into  burner — 
t«uch  a match;  it  generates  gas.  which 
passes  through  air  mixer,  drawing  in  about 
a barrel  of  air  to  every  large  spoonful  of 
oil  consumed.  That’s  all.  It  is  self-regu- 
lating, no  more  attention.  Same  heat  all 
day,  or  all  night.  For  more  or  less  heat, 
simply  turn  knob.  There  it  remains  until 
you  come  again.  To  put  fire  out.  turn 
knob,  raising  burner — oil  runs  back  into 
can.  fire’s  out.  As  near  perfection  as  any- 
thing in  this  world.  No  dirt,  soot,  or  ashes. 

No  leaks — nothing  to  clog 
or  close  up.  No  wick — 
not  even  a valve,  yet 
heat  is  under  proper 
control.  D.  CARX.  IND., 
writes:  “It  costs  me  on- 

ly 4 1-2  cents  a day  for 


Heater  and  Cooker 
or  Heating  Exclusively 
fuel.”  L.  NORRIS,  VT.,  writes:  “The 

Harrison  Oil-Gas  Generators  are  wonder- 
ful savers  of  fuel,  at  least  50  to  75  per  cent 
over  wood  and  coal.”  E.  ARNOLD,  NEB., 
writes:  “Saved  $4.25  a month  for  fuel  by 

using  the  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stove.  My 

range  cost  me  $5.50  per  month,  and  the 

Harrison  only  $1.25  per  month.”  M.  KING, 
VA.,  writes:  “Using  one  Burner  and  Radi- 

ator, I kept  a 16x18  foot  room  at  70  de- 
grees, when  outdoors  13  to  20  degrees  were 
registered.”  REV.  WM.  TEARN,  ME., 
writes:  "This  morning  16  below  zero,  and 

my  library  far  below’  freezing-point.  Soon 

after  lighting  the  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stove 
temperature  rose  to  summer  heat.”  WM. 
BAERING,  IND.,  writes:  “We  warmed  a 

room  13x14  feet  when  it  was  about  10  be- 
low’ zero  w’ith  one  Radiator.”  Objectionable 
features  of  all  other  stoves  wiped  out. 

Not  like  those  sold  in  stores.  Ideal  for 
heating  houses,  stores,  rooms,  etc.,  w’ith 
Radiating  Attachment;  also  cooking,  roast- 
ing. baking,  ironing,  etc.  No  more  carrying 
coal,  kindling,  ashes,  soot,  and  dirt.  Abso- 
lutely safe  from  explosion.  Not  dangerous 
like  gasoline.  Simple,  durable — last  for 
years.  Saves  expense,  drudgery,  and  fuel 
bills. 


ALL  SIZES.  FRICES  LOW — $3.25  and 
up.  Sent  to  any  address.  Send  no  money 
— only  send  your  name  and  address.  Write 
today  for  our  30-day  trial  offer — full 
description — thousands  of  testimonials.  1907 
Proposition.  Catalogue  FREE. 


Exciting  Business  for  Agents 

SALESMEN  — MANAGERS  — MEN  OR 
WOMEN  at  home  or  traveling,  all  or  part 
time- — showing — taking  orders — appointing 

agents.  MESSRS.  HEAD  & FRAZER,  TEX., 
writes:  "Enclose  order  for  SSI. 00.  RUSH 

Sell  like  hot  cakes.  Sold  50  stoves  in  our 
own  town.”  B.  L.  HUESTED,  MICH% 
writes:  "Been  out  one  day  and  sold  11 

stoves.”  This  patent  new.  Nothing  like  it. 
Demand  enormous.  Agents  reaping  great 
harvest.  Where  operated  people  stop  on 
street,  leave  their  homes,  places  of  business, 
miss  trains  to  watch  this  generator — excites 
curiosity — watch  it  as  though  a thing  of 
life.  Show  a dozen — sell  ten.  Write  today 
for  special  agents’  new  plan.  Send  no 
money.  World  unsupplied.  Get  in  early  for 
territory. 

WORLD  MFG.  COMPANY 

668  7 World  Building 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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DESTROY 
SAN  JOSE 
SCALE 


before  it  destroys  your  trees. 
The  one  absolutely  sure  way 
to  eradicate  this  pest  entirely 
is  by  using  SALIMENE — the 
best,  safest  and  cheapest  con- 
centrated spray  on  the  market. 
Ths  original 

TRADE 

SALIMENE 

MARK 

Is  the  result  of  ten  years  "at  It” 
and  "know  how.”  It  Is  a Lime, 
Salt,  Sulphur  and  Caustic  Potash 
solution,  recognized  by  all  experi- 
mental stations  as  the  best  In- 
secticide for  thoroughly  eradi- 
cating scale.  One  gallon  mixed 
with  cold  water  makes  20  gallons 
of  the  standard  solution.  Write 
today  for  free  circular,  with  prices 
Monmouth  Chemical  Works 
Dept.  D.  Shrewsbury,  N.  J. 


Try  Wagon  Scales  FREE 

For  30  Days  on  Your  Own  Farm 


f Every  Scale  at  the  Wholesale  Price. 

The  Latest  Improved  Ball-Bear- 
: ing  Wagon  Scales — Portable,  Pit- 
| less  and  other  styles— no  longer 
sold  through  dealers  or 
, agents,  but 
Direct  to 


the  User  at 
the  Factory 
Price.  Save  }&  to  & by 
writing  at  once  for  our  great 


Grand  Free  Scale  Catalog 

and  astonishing  special  offers  on  any  scale  you 
want.  Order  a scale  on  30  Days*  Free  Trial. 
Ship  it  back  if  not  the  biggest  scale  bargain  you 
ever  heard  of  and  we’ll  refund  your  money.  Don’t 
fall  to  write  NOW  for  Catalog  and  Bargain  Offers. 


JONES  BROS.  MERCANTILE  CO.,  948  Liberty  Street, 
(Successor  to  Kemper-Paxton)  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Information 

Wanted 

Anyone  having  good  farm  for  sale 
In  good  locality,  please  send  price 
and  description. 

Would  also  like  information  re- 
garding good  business  and  house  and 
lot  for  sale  In  small  town. 

Please  give  reason  for  selling  and 
state  when  possession  can  be  had. 
Will  deal  with  owners  only  who  wish 
to  sell  direct  to  buyers  and  save 
commission.  No  agents  need  answer. 
Address  Buyers  Department.  North- 
western Agriculturist.  Minneapolis, 


Jane  Budded  PEACH  TREES 

One-year  Peach,  one  and  two-year 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry. 
Small  Fruit  Plants.  Shrubs,  etc. 
Write  for  prices.  Catalogue  on  re- 
quest. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


2.000.000  Black  locust  Seedlings 

1, 500,000  Cafalpa  sPeciosa  B 

at  wholesale.  Also  Russian  Mulberry, 
Osage  and  Box  Elder.  Catalpa  grown  from 
our  own  gathered  selected  Northern  seed; 
will  make  hardy,  thrifty  symmetrical  grow- 
ing trees.  Get  the  best. 

J.  A.  GAGE.  BEATRICE.  NEB 


4,000,000  PEACH  TREES 

JUNE  BUDS  A SPECIALTY. 

No  agents  traveled,  but  sell  direct  to 
planters  at  wholesale  prices.  Absolutely 
free  from  disease  and  true  to  name.  Writ* 
for  catalogue  and  prices  before  placing  your 
order.  We  guarantee  our  stock  true  to 
name.  Largest  peach  nursery  In  world.  Ad- 
dress 

J.  C.  HALE,  WINCHESTER,  TENN. 

Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries. 


Strawberry  Plants 

CABBAGE  PLANTS, 

Truck  and  Fruit  Fertilizers,  Seed  Corn 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

J.  A.  BAUER,  Judsonia,  Ark. 


Do  Not  Wait  Too  Long 

BEFORE  ORDERING  YOUR 

One  Year  Cherry  Trees 

THE  BEST  EVER. 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS 

Vincennes.  Indiana. 


join  a club,  or  enter  business  life. 
They  are  the  ones  who,  by  their  Irra- 
tional, uncontrolled  partisanship  turn 
all  their  friends  against  the  subject 
they  have  espoused.” 

We  laughed,  thinking  of  some  W.  C. 
T.  U.  women  whom  we  knew,  who 
were  so  aggressive  that  they  actually 
made  some  of  us  feel  that  we’d  like 
to  leave  the  union  and  call  for  a glass 
of  whiskey. 

"I  suppose,”  said  our  softest  voiced 
member,  "that  the  women  who  lack 
self  poise  are  the  ones  who  really 
make  Dame  Fashion  ridiculous.”  We 
laughed  again,  knowing  how  serious 
a charge  that  would  be  to  the  lady 
who  suggested  It. 

“Yes,”  replied  our  leader  promptly, 
“and  they  are  the  ones  in  whose 
homes  ‘Sweet  Peace’  never  folds  her 
wings.” 

Then  we  set  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  trying  to  decide  what  the  self- 
poised  woman  would  not  do.  Each 
member  tried  to  offer  a suggestion, 
and  some  of  them  were  so  good  that 
I’m  sure  they  will  bear  quoting. 

“The  woman  who  is  self-poised  is 
not  thrown  into  a flutter  by  every 
passing  breeze.” 

“She  thinks  before  she  speaks,  and 
remains  quiet  until  she  is  sure  what 
she  wants  to  say.” 

‘‘She  decides  questions  for  herself, 
and  never  forgets  that  every  question 
has  two  sides,  both  of  which  demand 
deliberation  before  a verdict  is  pro- 
nounced.” 

"She  is  not  obliged  to  spend  two- 
thirds  of  her  time  explaining  or  re- 
gretting the  words  or  actions  of  the 
remaining  third.” 

Our  leader  declared  that  self-poise 
could  be  acquired  and  also  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  might  be  taught. 
Several  helpful  suggestions  were  made, 
but  when  summed  up,  they  all  seemed 
to  come  to  about  the  same  thing.  That 
is,  to  acquire  self-poise,  we  must  teach 
ourselves  to  ‘‘strike  the  happy 
medium”  in  everything — speech,  act, 
and  thought.  We  must  not  go  to  ex- 
tremes. We  must  watch  ourselves  all 
the  time,  for  in  the  speech  and  acts 
of  our  everyday  lives  we  find  many 
opportunities  for  good  training. 

I think  that  is  so,  I know  I aril 
somewhat  given  to  foolish  exaggera- 
tion and  thoughtless  speech.  I can 
go  “miles”  high  when  I mean  feet, 
run  like  wildfire,  when  I really  do 
not  run  at  all,  and  “talk  a stream’’ 
when  I chatter.  I presume  I shall 
find  it  hard  work  to  teach  myself  to 
talk  as  well  as  I know  how,  and  if 
anything  can  bring  me  self-poise  that 
ought  to.  But  I believe  it  is  worth 
the  struggle. 

NAOMI  ST.  JOHN. 

^ ^ ■Sj'fc 

Talks  with  Young  People. 

By  Faith  Alden. 

Introduction. 

I like  young  people.  They  always 
understand  me,  and  we  never  quarrel. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  all 
my  most  intimate  friends  are  several 
years  younger  than  myself.  They, 
must  like  me  as  well  as  I like  them, 
or  I should  not  always  be  invited  to 
join  in  their  merrymakings,  and  it  is 
a fact  that  they  never  fail  to  count 
me  as  one  of  the  party — and  not  al- 
ways as  a chaperone,  either. 

I am  as  pleased  as  a girl  with  a new 
chatelaine  watch  to  think  that  I’m  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  friends 
with  a new  circle  of  young  people, 
and  as  proud  as  a boy  with  his  first 
long  trousers  to  be  invited  to  make 
my  bow  before  the  young  people  of 
this  magazine.  Now  if  you  do  not 
show  me  that  you  like  me  a little  I 
shall  feel  hurt,  for  I like  you  a great 
deal  already  and  I want  our  depart- 
ment to  be  as  jolly  and  helpful  and 
informal  as  we  can  possibly  make  it. 
You  must  write  to  me  as  if  we  had 
known  one  another  all  our  lives,  for 
I am  accustomed  to  that  style  of  let- 
ter, and  you  must  give  me  the  privi- 
lege of  talking  over  such  portions  of 
your  letters  as  may  happen  to  be  of 
general  interest.  When  you  want  a 
personal  reply  you  must  send  a 
stamped  and  self  addressed  envelope, 
for  if  the  future  can  be  judged  by 
the  past,  I shall  be  called  upon  to 
write  a great  many  more  letters  than 
I shall  be  able  to  provide  with  postage 
stamps — unless  some  benevolent  mil- 
lionaire should  decide  to  leave  me  a 
fortune  to  use  in  buying  stamps.  I 
want  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  title  of  this  department.  You  will 
observe  that  it  is  not  for  either  sex 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  I do 
not  believe  in  schools  or  clubs  or  en- 
tertainments where  brothers  and  sis- 
ters may  not  go  together,  and  1 


Simpson-Eddystone 

Black  €3  Whites 


''  HIT  Many  striking  and  beautiful  effects 

as  well  as  dignified  and  quiet  dd  igns 
in  absolutely  fast  color.  Some 
designs  in  a new  silk  finish.  The 
Standard  of  quality  for  over  60  years. 


Ask  your  dealer  /or  Simpson- 
Eddystone  H lack  - a nd - IVh ites . 

Three  generations  of  Simpsons 
have  made  Simpson  Prints. 

PRINTS  The  Eddystone  Mfg.  Co.  (Sole  Makers)  Philadelphia. 
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wouldn’t  give  a cent  for  a family 
where  both  sexes  were  not  repre- 
sented. There  is  always  something 
lacking  in  the  life  of  a girl  who  has 
never  had  a brother,  or  of  a boy  who 
has  never  had  a sister,  and  I want  my 
boys  and  girls  to  understand  that 
they  need  not  send  me  an  invitation 
to  either  a “hen”  party  or  a “stag" 
party,  for  I won’t  go.  And  I really 
do  not  care  much  for  the  position  of 
chaperone.  My  experience  goes  to 
prove  that  she  is  a useless  sort  of  ap 
pendage,  not  at  all  necessary  to  the 
well  being  of  the  healthy  minded 
young  American  with  whom  I like 
to  associate.  My  young  people  do 
not  need  watching,  and  there  is  some- 
thing that  grates  on  my  Americanism 
in  the  thought  that  they  can  not  be 
trusted  without  a sort  of  a special 
policeman  dogging  their  footsteps. 
While  we  are  about  it,  why  not  have 
a little  talk  on 

Chaperones. 

Chaperones  are  of  two  kinds — eagle- 
eyed,  conscientious,  pessimistic  on  the 
one  hand;  and  blind,  pleasure-loving 
and  optimistic  on  the  other.  The  first 
mentioned  does  her  duty,  and  exag- 
gerates her  own  importance.  The 
second  is  most  comfortable  to  have 
around,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a sort  of  joke.  If  there  is  any  real 
need  of  a chaperone,  however,  the 
first  mentioned  should  be  chosen.  My 
point  is  this:  If  young  people  need 
a chaperone,  they  ought  to  he 
ashamed  of  themselves.  I would 
never  leave  home  if  I had  to  go  know- 
ing that  my  parents  could  not  trust 
me  to  behave  as  well  as  I knew  how. 
and  without  being  watched.  There  is 
something  radically  wrong  when 
American  young  people  must  be  pro- 
vided with  chaperones.  Is  it  that 
Young  America  is  losing  selfrespect? 
If  so,  then  the  future  of  our  country 
is  in  grave  danger. 

We  cannot  deny  that  the  chaperone 
is  growing  in  favor.  She  is  consid- 
ered a necessity  by  some  of  the  most 
thoughtful  among  our  society  lead- 
ers, and  even  the  young  people  are 
beginning  to  recognize  her  as  among 
the  facts  of  their  existence.  There 
must  be  some  reason  for  her  being, 
or  she  wouldn’t  be.  What  is  it?  She 
is  certainly  not  in  harmony  with 
American  principles;  then  why  must 
she  be  introduced  and  fostered? 

I have  acted  as  chaperone  on 
many  occasions,  and  T always  felt  as 
if  I ought  to  beg  forgiveness  of  the 
young  people  whom  I had  agreed  to 
watch.  I should  have  felt  decidedly 
sneaking  had  I not  known  how  much 
they  preferred  me  to  anyone  else,  and 
also  if  experience  had  not  taught  mo 
that  nothing  would  happen  to  make 
me  ashamed  of  the  company  I kept. 
But  there  is  a suggestion  about  the 
very  name,  chaperone,  that  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  self-respecting  person  who 
never  had  to  have  one,  and  no  matter 
how  easy  my  task  was  made  for  me,  I 
could  never  quite  enjoy  it. 

Since  the  fact  of  the  presence  of 
the  chaperone  presupposes  a demand 
for  her,  we  must  believe  that  the  fault 
lies  with  our  young  people.  By  their 
own  acts  they  have  laid  themselves 
liable  to  suspicion.  They  have  done 
things,  when  they  were  not  watched, 
that  they  would  not  have  done  had 
their  natural  guardians  been  present, 
and  so  they  can  no  longer  be  trusted. 
Now  they  must  be  accompanied  by 
some  one  who  will  undertake  to  see 
that  they  do  not  get  into  trouble. 
While  that  is  better  than  to  let  them 
do  their  worst,  unchecked,  it  does  not 
tend  to  the  building  of  strong,  self- 
reliant  characters.  We  want  young 
people  with  so  much  self-respect  that 
their  self-condemnation  is  the  worst 
punishment  they  could  possibly  have. 

We  can’t  get  rid  of  the  chaperone 
simply  by  declaring  that  we  won’t 
have  her.  Our  only  course  is  to 
weaken  the  demand  for  her  by  in- 
creasing Society’s  confidence  in  our 
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Hatch  Chickens  by 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  HEN 

Simple,  perfect,  flelf  • regulate* 
Hatch  every  fertile  ogg.  Loweat 

fT*-cf  Inntchen*  marie. 
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FARM  TELEPHONES 

Direct  from  Factory  to  You. 

Over  I 2 years  successful  use  everywhere 
and  an  Iron  Clad  guarantee  protect  buyers 
of  “Central”  phones.  Nol  in  the  Trust. 
Makers  of  reliable  goods  at  correct  prices. 
Write  for  FREE  60  Pag*  Instruction  Book. 

CENTRAL  TELEPHONE  & ELECTRIC  CO. 
Aural  Desk  17  St. Louis, Mo.  or  Dallas, Ter. 


THE  FAMOUS 

Gold  Dollar  Strawberry 

Originated  in  Yamhill  County,  Oregon, 
1904,  ripens  three  weeks  ahead  of  the  earli- 
est varieties.  Brings  in  the  market  every 
spring  $6.00  to  $8.00  per  crate,  good  size, 
fine  shipper,  prolific  bearer.  Every  person 
interested  in  strawberries  should  have  these, 
are  money  getters.  When  your  neighbors 
see  what  you  have,  make  money  by  selling 
the  plants,  as  well  as  berries.  Also  the 
Mammoth  Blackberry  is  one  of  the  best 
berries.  Are  leading  them  all,  are  money 
makers.  Write  us  for  prices. 

BROOKS  & SONS, 

Nurserymen,  Carlton,  Oregon 


LEGAL  ADVICE  BY  MAIL. 

If  you  have  any  trouble  about  Land  Titles. 
Leases,  Wills,  Administration  of  Estates, 
Contracts  of  any  kind  or  other  legal  mat- 
ters we  will  give  you  the  best  possible  ad- 
vice. Our  organization  of  expert  lawyers 
gives  us  the  best  facilities  and  you  get  the 
benefit  of  it.  We  have  advised  clients  by 
mail  for  years  and  have  saved  them  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Wre  can  save  you  money. 
Low  Fees.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
for  Free  Information. 

United  Law  Co.,  Box  1102.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FREE  PAINT 


booklet,  “THE  PAINT 
THAT  SATISFIES.” 
and  color  card  of  36 
beautiful  shades  sent  upon  request  "ERICK- 
SON WEATHER  PROOF  PAINT”  Is  the 
best  paint  for  your  buildings.  Sold  direct 
from  paint  mills  to  user.  Durability  guar- 
anteed for  8 years.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  Write  today. 

THE  ERICKSON  PAINT  COMPANY. 
Address  Dept.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Strawberry  Plants 

IN  THE  FALL 

Full  crop  1908  from  my  fall-set  plants. 
Fall  Is  the  best  time  to  set  out  strawberry 
plants  Send  for  catalogue. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


I Want  a Man 

to  work  on  my  farm  In  Western  Florida 
on  the  shares;  this  farm  is  well  located, 
in  a healthy  community;  plenty  of  good 
water;  a good  man,  married  or  single,  can 
make  a good  thing  of  this  offer,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  Inter- 
ested. Address 

JOHN  J.  OLINGER,  BAGDAD,  FLA. 
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ethical  stability,  and  we  can  do  that, 
if  we  will. 

Confidential  Chats. 

Ruth  G. : After  reading  the  above 
you  will  understand  why  you  were 
kept  waiting  so  long  for  a reply  to 
your  letter  to  “Faith  Alden.”  Faith 
was  changing  her  abode!  Perhaps 
you’ve  decided  for  yourself,  by  this 
time,  whether  or  not  you  should  unite 
with  the  church  in  question,  and  so 
no  longer  care  for  my  advice.  I hope 
so,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  give  advice  on 
such  a matter.  Questions  of  impor- 
tance are  scattered  all  along  life’s 
pathway,  and  our  past  determines  our 
future,  to  so  great  an  extent  that  it  is 
not  easy  for  another  to  offer  us  a 
satisfactory  solution.  It  seems  to  me 
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THE  MAN  WHO  SWEARS  BY 
THE  FISH  BRAND  SLICKER 


is  the  man  who 
has  tried  to  get 
the  same  service 
out  of  some 
other  make 
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VSH 


Clean  Light  Durable 
Guaranteed  Waterproof 
and  Sold  Everywhere 


at  $300 


If  Tom  Understand  Modern  Methods 


and  Farm  INTELLIGENTLY 

Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
who  Is  Interested  In  farming  or  gar- 
dening, In  the  growing  of  fruit  or 
flowers.  Is  Invited  to  send  for  a free 
copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue  and 
full  Information  In  regard  to  the 
Home  Study  Courses  In  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  Landscape  Gardening 
and  Floriculture,  which  we  offer 
under  Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  and  Prof. 
Craig  of  Cornell  University. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  72,  Springfield,  Maas. 


The  “Best” 

The  World’s  Best  Light 

Sold  in  every  civilized  coun- 
try on  earth.  Costs  less  than 
kerosene,  gives  six  times 
more  light  than  electricity. 

A Pure  White  Steady  Light 

Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas. 
No  wick.no  odor,  no  smoke. 
Absolutely  safe.  For  indoor 
and  outdoor  use, 

Agents  Wanted, 
Exclusive  territory,  liberal 
commissions.  Catalog  free. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

Owners  of  Original  Patents. 

277  L 5th  St.  CANTON,  OHIO. 
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TypeWrrt&r 

THe  Standard  Visible  Writer 


It,  Record  Ha*  Never  Been  Equaled 

Cdtalofut  Tru 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

It*  Weet  Ninth  Street, 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  OUT. 

PRUNING  SHEAR 


Dept 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  bark. 

We  pay  Ex- 
press charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  tor 
circular  and 
prices. 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


that  few  questions  should  be  given 
more  careful  deliberation  than  that  of 
uniting  with  a church.  We  should 
not  hastily  subscribe  to  creeds  that 
we  do  not  understand.  One  may  be 
a good  Christian,  you  know,  and  not 
be  a church  member;  on  the  other 
hand,  one  may  be  a church  member 
and  not  be  a Christian  at  all.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  helpful  to  the  earnest  chns- 
tion  to  become  a church  member. 
Better  influences  are  thrown  around 
one,  and  one’s  beliefs  are  strength- 
ened. If  you  were  my  daughter,  how- 
ever, and  your  letter  truly  Indicates 
the  conflict  going  on  within  you,  I 
should  say,  “Do  not  be  in  a hurry.” 
I think  you  are  not  yet  ready  for  so 
important  a step.  Think  it  over  a 
little  longer,  and  try  to  grow  out  of 
the  idea  that  you  make  a martyr  of 
yourself  when  you  profess  religion. 
My  dear,  there  is  nothing  in  all  the 
world  so  comforting  as  faith  in  God. 
One  who  really  has  this  faith  finds 
joy  in  it,  not  martyrdom.  Don’t  let 
fear  of  death  drive  you  into  profes- 
sing a belief  in  something  that  you 
evidently  do  not  understand  at  all. 
You  are  thinking  of  God  as  an  aven- 
ger. Try  to  understand  that  God  Is 
love,  and  then  you  will  be  rid  of  the 
perplexities  that  are  making  life  a 
burden  to  you  now.  All  the  good 
things  belong  to  God  and  may  be  in- 
herited by  His  children.  Remember 
that,  and  dismiss  the  idea  that  daily 
crucifixion  must  follow  a profession 
of  religion.  To  some,  this  real  faith 
in  God  comes  as  a natural  gift;  to 
others,  it  comes  like  a flash  of  light; 
to  the  majority,  It  is  a growth.  Don’t 
Imagine  that  you  may  not  have  it, 
because  you  are  not  having  experi- 
ences exactly  like  those  of  some  one 
else.  Every  one  who  seeks,  may  find 
this  faith  in  God’s  own  good  time. 

* 


November  Work  in  the  Flower  Garden 

If  you  have  not  yet  taken  up  your 
cannas,  dahlias,  gladiolas  and  cala- 
diums  do  so  at  once.  Let  them  dry 
thoroughly  in  an  airy  place  then  place 
them  in  bags  and  put  them  away  for 
the  winter.  We  used  to  keep  ours  In 
the  collar,  but  since  we  have  acquired 
a heating  plant,  the  basement  is  too 
warm  for  them  and  now  I hang  the 
bags  to  rafters  In  the  attic. 

Remove  all  dead  plants  from  the 
flower  beds,  and  dig  up  the  soil  very 
lightly  around  those  that  are  to  re- 
main'in  the  bed  all  winter.  Mulch 
the  bed  lightly  with  a thin  covering 
of  old  manure,  just  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  frozen.  If  you  live  where  the 
weather  is  very  cold,  It  is  a good  Idea 
to  add  a little  more  covering  later  on. 

The  dead  plants  taken  from  the 
beds  should  be  thrown  Into  a heap, 
and  covered  with  manure.  I keep  a 
pile  of  grass  clippings,  weeds,  etc. 
to  which  I occasionally  add  a pail  of 
ashes,  or  a wheelbarrow  of  manure,  or 
some  dirt,  and,  if  I can  get  It,  a 
little  sand.  This  makes  better  fer- 
tilizer for  my  plants  than  I can  buy 


anywhere. 


ELSA  FREDERICK. 


* 

Fruit  Mix-Ups. 

The  above  title  was  suggested  by 
my  husband,  and  refers  to  my  ef- 
forts to  make  good  sauce  out  of  fruits 
that  I do  not  like  at  all.  He  thinks 
I am  so  successful  along  this  line  that 
I ought  to  tell  our  home  department 
about  it,  and  that  Is  how  I happen  to 
code  knocking  for  admittance. 

Fruit  was  pretty  nearly  a failure 
with  us,  this  year,  and  I do  not  have 
one  full  can  in  my  larder  where  I 
should  have  ten.  It  puzzled  me  to 
know  what  to  do,  for  we  use  so  much 
canned  fruit  during  the  winter,  and 
we  do  not  care  a great  deal  for  that 
which  Is  sold  In  the  stores. 

And  so  I’ve  been  experimenting. 
An  article  In  ’’The  Fruit-Grower” 
some  months  ago  gave  me  the  Idea, 
and  now  my  husband  says  he  believes 
I could  make  good  Jelly  out  of  turnips 
and  old  boot  tops. 

We  had  a large  crop  of  fairly  good 
apples,  and  they  have  formed  the 
foundation  of  all  manner  of  Jellies, 
with  the  simple  addition  of  some  one 
of  the  many  fruit  essences  now  on 
the  market.  I really  think  the  straw- 
berry Jelly  I made  In  this  way  Is  the 
best  we  ever  had.  I made  a cherry 
Jelly,  also,  that  was  fine.  These  es- 
sences are  quite  expensive,  or  they 
seem  so,  but  they  are  very  strong 
and  a bottle  full  goes  a long  way.  I 
bought  mine  of  a drgglst,  who  has  a 
fine  soda  fountain  and  ises  the  best 


of  fruit  Juices. 

Then  I made  marmalade  of  dried 
prunes  and  dried  apricots  stewed  to- 
gether and  flavored  with  orange  peal. 


You  would  be  surprised  to  see  what 
good  marmalade  it  makes. 

I made  an  excellent  marmalade  by 
mixing  peach  syrup  with  evaporated 
peaches,  stewing  them,  then  putting 
them  through  a colander,  after  which 
the  sugar  was  added. 

I simply  cannot  tolerate  plain  dried 
apple  sauce,  but  when  I cook  the  ap- 
ples with  a can  of  rhubard,  it  goes 
very  well.  Did  you  ever  try  that?  We 
feared  that  our  fruit  crop  would  be 
poor,  and  so  I canned  more  rhubarb 
than  usual.  We  soon  tire  of  it,  in  Its 
natural  state  but  when  cooked  with 
something  else  it  gives  a pleasing 
variety,  and  I can  see,  now,  that  I was 
wise  to  can  so  large  a quantity. 

I am  going  to  keep  on  experiment- 
ing until  I’ve  mixed  together  what- 
ever dried  fruits  seem  to  call  for  other 
things  to  make  them  palatable,  and 
I can  assure  you  that  my  family  are 
not  at  all  dismayed  at  the  prospect; 
which  ought  to  bring  a measure  of 
hope  to  other  families  living  in  re- 
gions where  the  fruit  crop  failed. 

MRS.  THEODORE  VROUMAN. 

^ ^ ^ 

Field  Work  by  the  Experiment 
Station. 

In  outlining  some  of  the  work 
which  should  be  done  by  the  Nebras- 
ka Experiment  Station,  which  is  but 
typical  of  the  work  which  should  be 
done  by  all  our  experiment  stations, 
Mr.  Val  Keyser  submits  the  following 
to  the  members  of  the  Nebraska  Hor- 
ticultural Society: 

“Our  work  in  connection  with  the 
spraying  demonstrations  carried  on  ia 
Eastern  Nebraska  last  year  has  in- 
dicated quite  clearly  that  while  spray- 
ing is  extremely  important,  it  Is  only 
one  of  the  important  things  which 
should  be  done  to  bring  the  fruit 
growing  industry  of  Eastern  Nebras- 
ka up  to  what  it  might  be.  You  are 
well  aware,  and  the  fact  must  give 
every  loyal  Nebraska  horticulturist 
some  concern,  that  very  little  in  the 
way  of  orchard  planting  in  Eastern 
Nebraska  has  been  done  during  the 
past  ten  years.  There  are  any  num- 
ber of  small  commercial  orchards  in 
Eastern  Nebraska  from  ten  to  sixteen 
years  old,  but  very  few  orchards 
younger  than  that.  Moreover,  or- 
chardists  and  farmers  who  were  suc- 
cessful some  years  age  are  now  com- 
plaining that  the  fruit  business  is  not 
profitable.  When  we  look  over  some 
of  the  comparatively  young  orchards 
which  are  still  in  fair  shape  notwith- 
standing the  neglect  they  have  had  to 
contend  with,  we  can  not  help  won- 
dering how  many  of  them  will  be 
profitable  ten  years  from  now.  An 
apple  orchard  will  usually  come  Into 
bearing  younger  when  neglected  than 
when  given  good  care,  but  it  will  just 
as  truly  become  unprofitable  early. 
Practically  all  of  the  young  orchards 
in  Eastern  Nebraska  are  greatly  in 
need  of  systematic  spraying.  Only 
a few  are  in  great  need  of  judicious 
pruning.  Some  need  applications  of 
manure.  Some  need  tillage.  Many 
of  them  need  a combination  of  all  of 
these. 


ATexasFarm 
for  $10  Down 

and  $10  a month  tor  24  months. 

No  Taxes;  No  Interest 

No  Payments  When  Sick 

Farms  that  will  produc*  an  lncomt 
of  $3,000  a year. 

A pretty  big  statement. 

But  we  have  the  proof. 

Farms  now  located  within  214 
miles  of  our  land  are  producing 
more  than  this. 

They  cannot  be  bought  for  from 
$250  to  $1000  an  acre. 

The  land  raises  vegetables  and 
fruit  that  bring  from  $200  to  $700 
an  acre.  It  raises  them  in  the  mid- 
dle of  winter  when  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  glad  to  pay  big  prices  for 
them. 

Strawberries  ripen  in  January  and 
February.  Roasting  ears  for  Christ- 
mas. Onions  in  March.  Peaches  in 
May.  Grapes  in  June.  Figs  produce 
three  crops  a year. 

All  ordinary  farm  crops  are 
grown.  Two  crops  of  sorn.  Oats 
are  harvested  in  March.  Cotton 
planted  after  oat  crop  makes  $75  to 
the  acre. 

Pecan  orchards  eight  years  old 
produce  from  $400  to  $500  a year 
per  acre.  Easily  grown. 

It  is  a veritable  land  of  promise. 

The  land  lies  1%  miles  from  Del 
Rio,  a railroad  town  of  7,500  popu- 
lation. 

Climate  equals,  If  not  surpasses 
southern  California.  No  extreme 
heat.  No  severe  cold.  Gulf  breeze 
constantly. 

Finest  water  in  the  world,  both 
mineral  and  free.  Abundant  water 
for  irrigation. 

TOWN  LOT  FREE.  With  every 
farm  a city  lot  60  by  140  feet,  only 
18  blocks  from  the  high  school  of 
Del  Rio. 

OUR  PROSPECTUS,  "A  Texas 
Farm  for  $10  Down,”  gives  every 
particular  concerning  this  great 
land  offer. 

It  Is  the  finest  and  biggest  book 
ever  printed  concerning  Texas  lands. 

SEND  FOR  it  today.  It  may  mean 
a fortune  for  you. 

SECURITY  LAND  COMPANY 

109  Lamson  Bik.  TVaterloo,  Iowa 


We  have  on  hand  several  hundred 
copies  of  a booklet  which  will  Interest 
readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  who  con- 
template building  or  remodeling.  This 
book  is  entitled 

20th  Century  Homes 

It  contains  a number  of  Illustrations 
with  floor  plans,  of  modern  homes,  and 
will  be  of  great  value  to  any  one  who 
contemplates  building,  or  remodeling. 
These  books  have  been  selling  at  25c. 
but  as  long  as  they  last,  we  will  send 
them  to  paid  In  advance  subscribers  of 
The  Fruit-Grower  on  receipt  of  remit- 
tance of 

10c  in  Stamps 

Send  your  order  at  once  addressed  to 
Home  Building  Department, 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


”1  believe  that  the  station  could  not 
0 better  for  the  horticultural  inter- 
sts  of  Eastern  Nebraska  than  to 
irry  on  co-operative  tests  in  a num- 
er  of  orchards  to  show  what  might 
e accomplished  by  proper  methods 
C spraying,  pruning,  tillage  and  ma- 
uring.  There  is  no  use  commencing 
ich  co-operative  experiments  until 
le  station  is  able  to  put  a competent 
lan  in  the  field  to  superintend  the 
ork.  The  horticulutral  department 
as  in  a number  of  cases  attempted 
speriments  of  just  this  nature  and 
ley  have  always  come  to  naught  be- 
luse  the  owners  could  not  give  the 
ecessary  care  at  the  proper  time.  We 
-lould  have  a field  man  who  could 
lend  practically  his  entire  time  dur- 
lg  summer  in  superintending  this 
i-operative  work  in  orchard  manage- 
ient.”. 

* it  ¥ 

A Valuable  Man. 

Two  bulletins  which  have  Just  been 
ublished  by  the  South  Dakota  Ex- 
eriment  Station  tell  of  the  work 
rhlch  is  being  done  at  that  station 
y Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen  in  breeding 
ardler  fruits  for  that  climate.  If 
nyone  had  been  in  doubt  before  as  to 
le  good  work  which  Prof.  Hansen  Is 

^ . ax-  lcAolUloa  tVl 


GOLD  SPECTACLES 


sendno 
MONLY 

SPECTACLE -WEARERS!  Just 

write  me  your  name  and  address  and  1 will 
mail  you  my  free  Eye  Tester,  also  full 
Particulars  how  to  obtain  a handsome, 

. three-dollar  pair  of..Rolled  Gold  . 
Spectacles  absolutely  free  of 
charge.  Dr.  Haul  Spectacl"  Go..  Block  117, 
St.  Louis.  I WANT  AGENTS  ALSO. 

Note — This  Firm  Is  Perfectly  Reliable 
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A LIFO RNIA  FOW1Q* 


r2L, 

1 W.  Reliable  Information  to  homeseeker* 
VIA  seeking  dependable  knowledge  of  Cal- 
ifornia soil,  products,  climate  and  other  con- 
ditions. Subscribers’  inquiries  answered  free. 
6 months  trial  10c.  Western  Empire  Maga- 
zine, 246  Times  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

BOOKKEEPING  TA1MAIL  BY 

If  you  wish  to  earn  $20  to  $40  par  weak, 
write  us  We  teach  you  bookkeeping  at 
home  In  a few  weeks  of  your  spare  time  and 
give  diploma.  Our  new  system  Is  so  simple 
any  one  can  learn.  Our  free  employment 
bureau  open  to  all  our  pupils.  One  Free 
Scholarship  In  every  town.  WrUe  for  par- 
tlculars.  McINTOSH  CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE.  944  Ohio  Bldg.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

a and  TRADE  MARKS  obtained, 

PflTcNTS  defended  and  prosecuted  by 
FHI  Un  I W Alexander  & Dowell.  Patent  Law- 
ysrs.  (Established  1857.)  4*C.”  607  Ttn  St.,  N.  W., 


bulletins  would  set  one  right.  Cer- 
tainly this  gentleman  deserves  much 
praise  for  his  work  and  for  his  faith- 
fulness in  pursuing  his  policy  of  keep- 
ing at  It  until  he  gets  what  he  wants. 

It  Is  often  charged  against  our  ex- 
periment stations  that  their  work  Is  of 


little  practical  value.  We  bellevo 
these  charges  to  be  unfounded,  as  a 
rule,  and  certainly  the  work  which 
is  "being  done  by  Prof.  Hansen  and 
others  is  proof  that  some  stations,  at 
least,  are  accomplishing  much  good. 
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Prices  for  Fruits  Break  All  Records. 

It  seems  that  this  is  a year  of  high 
prices  for  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Last 
year  mention  was  made  of  a sale  of 
pears  by  a member  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family,  J.  W.  Perkins  of 
Medford,  Ore.,  which  broke  all  rec- 
ords up  to  that  time.  But  this  sale 
has  been  more  than  duplicated  several 
times  this  year.  Mr.  Perkins  recently 
sold  a carload  of  Comice  pears  in  New 
York  at  $3.75  per  half  box,  making 
a total  of  $4,558  for  the  car.  Even 
this  record  was  surpassed  by  a car  of 
the  same  variety  shipped  by  C.  H. 
Lewis,  also  of  Medford,  which  sold 
for  an  average  of  $4.10  per  half  box, 
or  a total  of  $4,622.80  for  the  car. 

In  order  to  show  just  what  these 
prices  mean  it  should  be  stated  that 
a half  box  contains  from  35  to  40 
pears,  so  that  the  fruit  cost  the  buyer 
more  than  10  cents  apiece — and  just 
what  the  consumer  had  to  pay  for  the 
fruit  is  hard  to  guess. 

While  these  sales  were  being  made 
other  pears  were  also  selling  at  re- 
markable prices,  for  on  the  same  mar- 
ket were  D’Anjou  pears  from  Col- 
orado and  Oregon,  and  Winter  Nelis 
pears  from  California.  All  sold  from 
$2.50  up  to  $3.50  per  half  box,  and 
the  market  was  not  supplied. 

The  New  York  market  was  not  go- 
ing daffy  on  pears  at  this  time,  either, 
for  during  the  same  week  that  these 
pears  were  sold  sixteen  carloads  of 
California  oranges  sold  at  record- 
breaking  prices.  Fancy  stock  sold  as 
high  as  $9.12i4  per  box,  and  the 
average  for  all  grades  was  remarkably 
high. 

All  this  simply  goes  to  show  that 
there  are  those  who  will  pay  almost 
any  price  for  strictly  fancy  fruit — but 
the  fruit  must  be  fancy  in  every  sense. 
And  in  order  to  appreciate  what 
strictly  fancy  fruit  is,  some  of  the 
growers  of  the  country  will  have  to 
take  a trip  to  the  markets  of  the 
country  to  see  for  themselves. 

it 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  will  be 
held  at  Columbia  in  December.  At 
this  meeting  growers  from  all  parts 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  distinguished 
visitors  from  other  states,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  present. 

it 

Breathing  Lampblack  in  tlie  Country. 

When  Madam  heats  her  curling  tongs 
she  lays  them  across  the  chimney-top 
of  a lighted  kerosene  lamp. 

After  they  have  heated  enough  she 
is  very  careful  to  wipe  the  tongs  on  a 
piece  of  paper  or  cloth,  before  using 
them. 

Why  does  she  so  wipe  them? 

A glance  at  the  paper  or  cloth  after- 
ward will  show  promptly  enough. 

She  wipes  them  because,  in  the  few 
brief  moments  the  tongs  lie  over  the 
lamp,  they  become  coated  with  soot — 
Lampb;  lack. 

Now,  this  lampblack  is  good  enough 
to  make  paint  out  of,  but  it  is  clearly 
bn<l  stuff  to  breathe  for  hours  at  a 
time  every  night  in  the  year. 

And,  don’t  imagine  that  the  lamp 
quits  making  soot  when  she  lifts  the 
tongs  off  the  chimney. 

A careful  glance  at  white  lace  cur- 
tains that  have  been  hanging  for  some 
time  in  a room  where  kerosene  or 
gasolene  light  has  been  used  will  tell 
its  own  story. 

Another  look  at  the  wallpaper  on 
ceiling  and  walls  will  also  tell  the  tale; 
if  the  paper  be  light  colored  and  in 
use  for  a year  or  so. 

The  lampblack  will  be  found  depos- 
ited in  very  fine,  closely  packed  lay- 
ers upon  everything  in  the  rooms 
where  kerosene  lamp  light  is  con- 
stantly used. 

Draughts  carry  away  much  of  it  out- 
doors and  down  the  throats  of  people 
inhabiting  the  rooms  where  such 
lamps  are  used. 

Because,  the  strongest  draughts  like- 
ly to  be  found  in  any  room  is  the 
Inhalation  of  air  by  people  in  breath- 
ing. 

So  the  habit  of  breathing  lampblack 
is  common  enough  in  the  country  and 
few  will  claim  that  it  is  not  injurious 
to  health. 

Moreover  the  lampblack  is  only  one 
visible  product  of  many  other  invisible, 
and  more  serious  ones,  given  off  by 
kerosene  lamps  when  lighted. 

Among  these  injurious  products  is 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  if  breathed 
pure,  would  kill  in  five  minutes. 

Many  people  are  not  aware  that  an 
ordinary  kerosene  lamp  gives  off  28 
cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  gas  every 
hour  it  is  lighted,  in  bedroom  or  liv- 
ing room.  , 

It  also  burns  up  and  robs  the  air  in 
the  room  of  30  cubic  feet  of  oxygen  per 
hour. 

Oxygen,  you  now,  constitutes  a fifth 
part  of  air  we  breathe  and  is  what 
purifies  the  blood  of  waste  products  as 
it  passes  through  our  lungs.  , 

So  you  see  that  the  innocent  looking 
kerosene  lamp  is  a mighty  unwhole- 
some thing  to  have  in  a home  year  in 
and  year  out. 

Gasolene  light  is  equally  bad,  and 
much  hotter  than  kerosene. 

Incandescent  electric  light  is  entire- 
ly free  from  those  drawbacks,  as  the 
light  burns  in  vacuum  within  the  glass 
bulb. 

But  electric  light  costs  more  than 


SlavesiiLamp 

By  lohn  E.  Kennedy 


ERE  ar e eight,  lamps  — waiting  to  be  cleaned! 

They  are  Parlor  Lamp;  Dining  Room  Lamp;  Up- 
stairs Hall  Lamp;  Kitchen  Bracket  Lamp;  and  three 
Bed-room  Hand  Lamps. 

Beside  all  these  there  is  the  Lantern,  maybe. 

Consider,  for  a minute,  what  unpleasant  work  these 
lamps  call  for,  365  days  in  the  year. 

1st. — Collecting  them  and  carrying  them  to  thekitchen. 

2nd.— Taking  off  shades  and  chimneys  carefully. 

3rd.  — Scrubbing  off  soot  from  awkward  inside  of  each 
chimney. 

4th.— Careful  snuffing,  and  level  trimming,  of  dirty 

wicks. 

5th.— Unscrewing  of  every  burner  or  cap  to  let  in 
Kerosene. 

6th.— Filling  bowl  of  each  Lamp  with  Kerosene. 

7th.  — Screwing  on  burners  or  caps  again  after  filling. 

8th.  — Wiping  off  dirty  old  flies  and  Kerosene  from  bowl 
and  stand  of  every  individual  lamp  in  the  eight. 

9th. —Screwing  on  cover  of  Kerosene  Can  and  carrying 
it  out  to  safe  place  in  cellar  or  shed. 

10th.— Putting  on  Chimneys  of  every  single  Lamp. 

11th. —Carrying  each  Lamp  back  to  its  particular 
bracket  or  place,  in  the  eight  different  parts  of  the  house, 
and  putting  on  shades. 

12th.— Cleaning  up  table,  storing  away  filthy  old  Kero- 
sene cloths,  and  trying  to  wash  from  hands  and  clothes  “the 
Smell  that  won’t  come  off.  ” 

* * * 

Think  of  ail  that ! 

Ninety-six  different  processes  to  go  through, — while 
the  stale  Kerosene  disgusts,  soils,  and  sickens. 

And  this  must  be  done  365  days  in  every  year,  wherever 
Kerosene  Lamps  are  used  for  lighting. 

Get  on  your  thinking  cap,  madam  ! 

What  does  all  this  everlasting  daily  Lamp 
Slavery  cost? 

— In  time,  comfort,  appetite,  health,  and 
the  days’  happiness — what  does  it  cost  those  who 
live  in  country  homes  ? 

Would  any  sane  person  choose  to  do  that 
kind  of  work,  year  in  and  year  out,  for  2 cents  per 
lamp,  if  they  could  avoid  it? 

Well, — 2 cents  per  lamp  means  16  cents  per 
day,  exclusive  of  breakages,  new  wicks,  and  waste 
of  Kerosene. 

Sixteen  cents  per  day  amounts  to  $58.40  per 
year, — ivithout  cost  of  Kerosene. 

—Then  the  Soot  and  Smell, — the  burning  up 
of  life-giving  Oxygen  in  the  Air; — the  giving  out  of 
poisonous  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  from  Lamps,  to  be 
breathed  and  rebreathed  by  children,  parents  and 
guests  in  the  home. 


Then  the  mean  yellow  L:ght,  the  clouding  chimney,  the 
unevenly  charred  and  smoking  wick  which  1 mil  go  wrong 
when  you  most  need  good  light. 

All  this  because  “ Mother  used  Kerosene  Lamps  ! ” 

Why  don’t  you  stop  it? 

You  may  if  you  will — and  save  money. 

How  would  you  like  to  roll  all  these  dirty  disagreeable 
96-processes-per-day  into  a once-a-month  session  of  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes  ? 

Thirty  minutes  per  month  instead  of  30  hours  per  month. 

You  can  do  it,  — if  you  want  to. 

You  can  dispense  with  the  Kerosene  Lamps,  and  the 
dangerous  Kerosene  Can  forever  if  you’ll  just  he  modern  and 
use  Acetylene  Gaslight  instead. 

An  up  to  date  Acetylene  Plant  can  now  be  completely 
installed  in  the  average  country  home — ready  to  light  up,  in 
2 days’  time,— without  injury  to  ceilings,  floors  or  walls. 

And  when  once  installed  it  will  give  you  the  same  amount 
of  Light  you  now  use  for  one-third  less  than  Kerosene  at 
12  cents  per  gallon  with  regular  lamps. 

Your  money  back  if  this  cannot  be  proven  true  to  the 
letter.  That’s  modern  Acetylene. 


No  more  Lamp-cleaning,  filling,  chimney-wiping,  wick- 
trimming, breakages,  soot  nor  smell  of  vile  Kerosene. 

Instead,  the  handsome  polished  brass  Brackets  on  the 
walls,  and  neat  brass  Gasoliers  from  the  Ceilings — City-like, 
elegant,  up  to  date,  and  out-of-the-way. 

Can’t  tip  over  (like  lamps)  where  there  are  children — 
can’t  do  anything  but  give  you  brilliant,  beautiful,  white 
Light,  whenever  you  just  turn  a tap  on  wall  bracket  or 
on  chandelier  hanging  from  ceiling. 

Light  which  does  not  need  mantles,  wicks,  nor  chimneys. 

Light — which  is  so  pure, — so  free  from  sect 
and  color-fog  that  you  can  distinguish  pale  blue, 
pale  pink  or  pale  yellow  as  clearly  by  it  at  night 
as  in  broad  daylight. 

Once  a month  the  hired  man  must  clean 
out,  and  refill,  the  Generator  in  the  basement. 

Takes  him  15  minutes  to  do  it — if  he  isn’t 
lazy — 15  minutes  per  month. 

“The  cost  of  all  this  ? ’’  you  ask. 

So  small,  comparatively,  that  the  Plant  soon 
pays  for  ttseZ/' through  what  you  save  on  Labor,  Chim- 
neys, and  the  difference  between  cost  of  Carbide  and 
the  Kerosene  you  are  using  to-day. 

Shall  we  give  you  more  precise  figures  about  this 
Rural  Gaslight — Acetylene  ? 

Then  write  us  to-day  how  many  rooms  you’ve 
got  in  house,  or  hotel,  (or  how  large  a store)  to  light 
so  we  can  answer  intelligently  and  to  the  point. 

Address  — Union  Carbide  Co.,  — Information 
Dept.,  156  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


ACETYLENE 


twice  as  much  as  kerosene  and  can’t 
well  be  had  in  the  average  country 
home  at  that. 

Besides  it  is  such  a fluctuating  light 
that  it  is  very  hard  on  the  eyes. 

Acetylene  gas  light  is  the  nearest  to 
ideal  of  all  home  illuminants  as  is  now 
getting  to  be  generally  understood. 

Acetylene  light  is  practically  sun- 
light, being  a pure  white  light  without 
color-fog,  soot,  smell  or  heat. 

Being  all  light,  instead  of  only  one- 
tenlli  light  like  that  of  kerosene  and 
gasolene,  only  one-tenth  as  much 
flame  is  needed  from  acetylene  to  pro- 
duce as  much  light  as  nine-tenths  from 
kerosene  or  gasolene. 

This  means,  with  acetylene,  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  heat,  soot,  oxy- 
gen consumption,  and  carbonic  acid 
gas  production  of  kerosene,  gasolene 
or  city  gas  light. 

Acetylene  light  is  so  pure  and  whole- 
some, so  identical  in  its  chemical 
action  and  color  balance  with  sunlight, 
that  plants  grow  as  freely  and  natur- 
ally under  it  at  night  as  they  do  in  thg 
open  day  by  sunlight  itself. 

A sixteen  candle-power  kerosene 
light  used  fifteen  hours  will  burn  a 
half  gallon  of  kerosene,  at  12  cents  per 
gallon. 

A sixteen  candle-power  acetylene 
gas  light  used  fifteen  hours  will  con- 
sume one  pound  of  carbide  at  2%  cents. 

Thus  kerosene  light  costs  « cents 
against  the  same  volume  of  acetylene 
light  for  3 3-4  cents. 

Because,  with  kerosene  or  gasolene 
light  we  are  paying  for  one-tenth 
light  and  nine-tenths  soot,  heat,  color- 
fog,  and  other  useless  or  injurious 
things  besides. 

Whereas  acetylene  ts  practically  all 
light  the  most  brilliant,  beautiful  and 
convenient  ever  yet  made  by  man. 


No -Tar  Roofing 

Defies  Time,  Water,  Sparks,  Cinders,  Wind 

“No-Tar”  Roofing  has  a surface  as  hard  as  flint— It  Is  flint!  Can’t 
catch  fire  from  sparks  or  cinders.  It’s  as  flexible  as  rubber— and  abso- 
lutely waterproof.  It’s  tougher  than  leather.  Costs  less  and  lusts  longer 
than  shingles,  iron  or  steel.  Won’t  run  in  the  hot  sun.  The  building 
that  has  a “No-Tar”  Roof  protection  will  last  longest. 

Accepted  by  all  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  who  charge  25  percent 
less  for  insuring  buildings  protected  by  “No-Tar”  Roofing  than  for 
buildings  with  shingle  roofs. 

For  Store  Buildings  and  Factories  Ing  is  far  more 

durable  and  satisfactory  for  flat  or  steep  roofs  than  tin  or  gravel  roofing. 
Will  not  rot,  rust  or  run. 

For  Barns  and  Outbuildings  in  various  weights.* for  all 

sorts  of  buildings.  Nothing  better  or  cheaper  for  siding  houses,  out- 
buildings, etc.  All  joints  water  tight.  “No-Tar”  Roofing  keeps  stock 
and  poultry  snug,  safe  and  warm  in  coldest  weather.  Quick  and  easy  to 
lay.  Exceedingly  popular  among  farmers,  stock  raisers  and  poultrymen. 

tt  _ _ _ “No-Tar”  Roofing  will  add  immensely  to  the  appear- 
I Or  nouses  ance  of  your  residence.  Use  it  on  your  new  house  or 
cover  the  old,  leaky  shingle  roof  with  “No-Tar”  Roofing  and  avoid  dis- 
aster from  water  or  fire.  “No-Tar”  Roofing  is  a non-conductor  of  heat 
or  cold  Keeps  your  house  warm  in  the  winter  and  cool  in  the  summer. 
Try  it  on  your  porch  or  kitchen. 

p f , 1 4.  _ When  we  send  you  the  Free  Sample 

Jt  Tee  OHinpIeS  to  1 est  of  “No-Tar”  Roofing  we  will  tell  you 
ten  ways  to  test  it  and  prove  its  superiority  to  any  other  roofing. 

p -n £ This  book  tells  “ How  to  Do  Your  Own  Roof- 

I ree  noot  DOOK  ing.”  THIS  how  to  make  Valleys,  Gutters, 
Flashings,  etc.  How  to  Measure  a Roof.  Explains  the  whole  roofing 
proposition.  We  send  the  book  FREE,  postpaid,  on  request.  Get  “No- 
Tar”  Roofing  from  your  local  dealer.  Special  nails  and  cement  FREE. 

The  HeppesCo.,  2902  Fillmore  Street,  Chicago 

Dealers,  Attention  — Write  for  FREE  PLAN,  by  which  you  can  quickly 
build  up  a profitable  Roofing  Department. 


HERCULES  STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 


Absolutely  the  only  line  made 
of  steel,  all  others  cast  Iron.  Hercules  Is  100%  stronger 
than  any  other.  Catalog  Free.  Address  > 

HERCULES  MANUFACTURING  CO.a  Dept,  3 7 
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Poultry 
cannot  be  prof- 
itable and  be  sick  or 
out  of  condition.  There’s 
a way  to  keep  your  fowls  heal- 
thy all  the  time. 

GEKMOZONE  in  the  drink- 
ing water  twice  a week  acts 
as  a bowel  regulator  and  cor- 
rective, and  usually  prevents 
other  diseases.  That’s  why 
it  is  the  standard  poultry 
medicine  of  the  world. 


GERMO 

ZONE 


is  easy  to  give,  and  the 
chickens  like  it.  It  cures 
Roup,  Colds,  Cholera. 
Chicken-Pox  and  all  dis- 
orders of  that  nature. 
Use  it  once  and  you’ll 
never  be  without  it  when 
you  see  what  it  does  for 
your  fowls.  Either  liquid 
or  tablet  form.  Price,  50 
cents,  at  your  dealers,  or 
direct  from 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO., 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

GENERAL  ADENTSi-Howard  L. 

Davis.  1315  Market  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Fiske  Seed  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. ; Robinson  Seed 
& Plant  Co  , Dallas,  Texas; 
Henry  Albers,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Portland 
Seed  Co.,  Port- 
— 3 land,  Oregon. 


THE  HILL 

THAT  FILLS  THE  BILL 


The 
house- 
keeper’s 
best  friend.  Grinds 
corn,  wheat,  breakfast  cereals,  gra- 
ham flour,  spices,  coffee,  etc  Cracks 
grain  for  poultry.  Runs  very  easy  (see 
long  crank.)  Grinds  fast  and  won’t 
get  out  of  order.  The 


BLACK  HAWK  GRIST  MILL 

fs  the  mill  you  ought  to  buy.  Fills  a 
dozen  uses,  and  soon  saves  its  cost. 
The  best  grinder  for  the  money  ever 
built.  Weighs  17  lbs  $3.00,  prepaid  to 
your  depot.  Write  for  free  book. 

A.  H.  PATCH,  Mfr.  of  Hand  Mills  and 


Corn  Shellers  exclusively. 
. wanted.  Clarksville,  Tenn. 


Agents 


LET  ME  SHOW 

how  easy  It  is  for  you 
to  build  your  own  In- 
cubators  and  Brooders  with 
my  Free  Flans.  I turnish 
all  parts  you  can't  make. 
Thousands  doing  it— not 
r a single  failure.  Send  to- 
day for  my  free  Book 
of  Plans  and  Catalog. 

H.  M.  SHEER  CO., 

232  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy.  111. 
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NO  MONEY 
IN  ADVANCE 

The  "Dandy”  is  the 
easiest  operated.best 
built,  fastest  cutting 
1 green  bone  cutter 
made.  Sold  on  15 
days  free  trial  with 
AMR  lioabroad guarantee.  If 

Inisu  urjt  8nlt9  keep  It,  if  not, 
send  It  back.  Free  catalog. 
Stratton  Mfg.  To^Box  114,  Erie,  f« 


$10  “MACHINE 

To  Weave  Your  Own  Fence 

at  24c.  per  rod  out  of  coiled 
hard  steel  spring  wire. 
W I It  F.  A T W II  O L K SALK 

Farm  Hates.  Catalogue 
free  — tells  how  to  build 
fence,  and  why  you  should 
use  coiled  steel  wire. 

Carter  Wire  Fence  Machine  Co., 
Box  241,  Mt.  Sterling.  Ohio 


MORE  EGGS-LESS  FEED 

OPEN  HOPPER. 

Humphrey  Vegetable  Cutter 

^ will  double  your  off  ylsld  and  oul  your  food 
bill  In  half.  Guaranteed  to  out  eaaler  and  footer 
than  any  <her.  Trial  offer  and  catalogue  free. 
Humphrey, Union  8t.  Factory,  JoUet,  111. 


Poultry  Department 


Fattening  Fowls  for  Market. 

As  the  Thanskgiving  season  ap- 
proaches, farmers  should  look  over 
their  flocks  of  poultry  and  select 
those  which  should  be  marketed. 
These  will,  of  course,  include  hens 
who  have  passed  the  oge  of  most  pro- 
itable  laying,  and  will  also  include  sur- 
plus roosters.  Scarcely  a farm  can 
be  found  where  there  are  not  many 
unprofitable  fowls  which  should  be 
weeded  out  at  this  time.  These  fowls 
will  be  unprofitable  if  kept  through 
the  winter,  and  will  sell  for  perhaps 
less  money  in  the  spring  than  if  dis- 
posed of  at  the  holiday  season. 

No  poultry  should  be  marketed  in 
an  unfinished  condition,  as  the  cattle 
feeder  would  say — all  should  be  sent 
to  market  fat  and  in  good  order.  And 
yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  most  of  the 
farmers  who  usually  market  their  sur- 
plus poultry  at  about  this  time  merely 
go  out  and  catch  the  fowls  they  want 
to  market,  put  them  in  coops  and  cart 
them  off  to  town.  As  a result,  they 
not  only  weigh  less,  but  very  often 
sell  at  a lower  price  per  pound,  for 
certainly  a thin,  scrawny  chicken  does 
not  present  a very  attractive  appear- 
ance. The  fowls  should  all  be  fatten- 
en  before  marketing,  and  some  good 
advice  on  this  subject  is  given  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  In  this 
paper  a writer  says: 

“The  process  of  fattening  fowls  de- 
pends on  the  principle  that  any 
healthy  animal  will  take  on  fat  or 
flesh  rapidly  if  given  a large  amount 
of  food  coupled  with  a small  amount 
-of  exercise.  Exercise  hardens  and 
toughens  the  flesh;  its  opposite  leaves 
it  loose  and  soft. 

“A  fowl  to  be  fattened  must  not  be 
loaded  with  fat.  This  will  not  do,  for 
an  over-fat  fowl,  though  young,  is  not 
usually  tender.  Over-fat  induces  a 
poor  quality  of  flesh.  The  quality  of 
the  flesh  is  to  be  Improved  in  the 
fattening  process,  made  juicy,  loose 
and  tender  by  the  slight  layers  of  fat 
between  its  fibers,  not  by  great  wads 
laid  outside  the  flesh.  To  get  this  de- 
sired effect  fowls  must  be  penned  for 
the  fattening  process,  must  be  kept 
sleeping  much  of  the  time  while  not 
eating,  and  this  requires  the  pens  to 
be  placed  in  dark  positions,  the  fowls 
confined  in  the  smallest  space  possible 
that  will  allow  them  to  be  kept  clean 
and  so  far  from  noise  and  conclusion 
as  is  possible,  and  especially  fowls  at 
freedom. 

“There  are  men  who  make  a spec- 
ialty of  fattening  fowls  for  market, 
and  one  who  has  eaten  a fowl  fat- 
tened by  one  of  these  men  will  ever 
after  remember  the  difference  in  taste 
between  these  fattened  fowls  and 
others  fattened  on  range  or  some 
other  easy  labor  method. 

“The  coops  must  be  kept  very  clean 
and  white  as  frequent  whitewashing' 
will  make  them.  You  cannot  fatten, 
fowls  in  filthy  coops.  The  water  and. 
food  vessels  are  hung  outside  the 
coops,  within  easy  reach  of  the  birds.. 
Feed  just  enough  for  the  bird  to  stuff 
at  one  time.  Remove  the  food  left 
over,  clean  out  the  trough,  and  a cer- 
tain time  after  put  more  food  in  it.  If 
food  is  left  in  the  trough  fowls  often 
sicken  at  the  sight  of  it  and  refuse  to> 
eat  it,  but  a sight  of  fresh,  new  food 
brings  back  the  appetite  for  another 
stuffing.  Feed  very  early,  also  very 
late.  Give  mealy  food,  but  never 
sloppy.  Vary  the  food.  Don’t  givo> 
grains.  Ground  buckwheat,  corn,  oats,, 
barley,  mixed  with  milk  and  some' 
kind  of  fat,  in  addition.  Boiled  po- 
tatoes with  sweet  stuff  of  some  kind 
molasses  or  sugar,  are  considered  ex- 
cellent as  a variety.  Green  food  they 
must  have,  but  not  too  great  an; 
amount.  In  feeding  such  foods  one; 
can  almost  dispense  with  grit  during' 
the  fattening  process,  although  many 
insist  that  it  hurries  the  food  out  of 
the  gizard  and  into  its  proper  chan- 
nels." 


% 


OBERNDOHF'S  T.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
AND  B.  I’.  ROCKS.  Thoroughbred  Prize 
Winners,  Prolific  Layers.  Eggs  and  Birds 
for  sale.  Eleonora  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm, 
A.  Oberndorf,  Prop.,  Central  la,  Kansas. 


Animal  Food  for  Poultry. 

All  summer  long  fowls  which  havei 
had  even  a limited  range  have  beem 
scratching  for  worms  and  have  chased, 
every  grasshopper  which  came  near1 
them.  But  they  have  ceased  to  do> 
this,  now  that  frosts  and  cold  weather 
havo  come.  Not  that  their  appetites’ 
have  changed  in  the  slightest  degree — ■ 
not  at  all.  They  have  ceased  chasing 
grasshoppers  simply  because  the  lat- 
ter are  not  in  evidence.  The  fowls’ 
want  the  animal  food  as  badly  as  they 


ever  did — it  is  simply  a question  of 
supply. 

Every  poultryman  knows  these 
things.  Even  the  most  casual  ob- 
server has  watched  the  chicks,  al- 
most from  their  birth,  chasing  insects, 
and  everyone  realizes  that  animal 
food,  in  some  form,  is  necessary  for 
the  well  being  of  the  fowls. 

But  note  this:  Not  every  poultry- 

man  prepares  to  supply  this  element 
of  food  during  the  winter  season. 

Why?  No  one  can  give  a good 
reason  for  this  failure  to  provide  food 
which  they  know  is  so  essential  for 
best  results  from  their  fowls.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  the  chickens  cannot 
make  their  wants  known. 

Realizing  the  need  of  animal  food, 
the  wise  poultryman  looks  about  for 
some  method  of  providing  it  in  its 
best  and  least  expensive  form.  And 
if  he  is  an  observing  individual  he 
settles  upon  green  cut  bone  as  the 
best  form  of  animal  food,  all  things 
considered. 

In  the  first  place,  green  cut  bone 
contains  just  the  elements  which  are 
needed  by  the  fowls — this  is  the 

strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the 
bone:  It  furnishes  just  what  the 

poultry  needs.  Then,  again,  it  is  ac- 
cessible; green  bones  can  be  had  in 
every  community  and  at  a very  low 
price,  if  they  have  to  be  bought  at 
all. 

All  that  is  needed  is  to  get  a good 
bone  cutter,  which  will  prepare  the 
bone  for  the  use  of  the  fowls  then 
the  rest  is  easy.  These  bone  cutters 
simply  cut  the  green  bone  into  pieces 
of  a size  which  can  be  taken  as  food 
by  the  fowls,  and  the  work  of  sup- 
plying animal  food  during  the  win- 
ter. 

Animal  food  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  well  being  of  the  fowls,  and  all 
authorities  agree  that  it  can  be  pro- 
vided in  the  form  of  green  cut  bone 
better  than  in  any  other  form. 

* 

The  Missouri  Hen. 

A special  appearing  in  the  daily 
press  from  Missouri  under  recent  date 
says: 

In  a condensed  statement  showing 
the  surplus  products  shipments  eighty 
counties  in  the  state  made  during 
1906,  the  figures  being  compiled  from 
the  county  bulletins,  is  shown  the  de- 
mand which  is  made  for  many  of 
those  products,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  exports,  is  a credit  to  their  ex- 
cellence. From  these  eighty-nine 
counties  109,687  pounds  of  honey 
■were  exported,  showing  that  the  trib- 
ute paid  to  the  “busy  little  bee,  as 
Dr.  Watts  called  it,  when  he  declared 
it  “improved  each  shining  hour,”  was 
well  deserved.  But  busy  as  the  bee 
may  have  been,  there  is  a bird  to 
which  all  Missourians  bow  in  hom- 
age. 

This  is  the  hen.  These  counties 
ishipped  78,172,343  dozens,  or  938,- 
068,116  eggs — eleven  for  each  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  put- 
ting the  population  at  85,000,000,  and 
Then  leaves  3,068,116  over.  These  eggs 
■brought  to  the  counties  from  which 
’they  were  exported  $11,723,851.45.  In 
addition  to  these  egg  shipments  these 
same  counties  exported  92,340,139 
pounds  of  live  poultry  and  54,105,569 
pounds  of  dressed  poultry  and  1,218,- 
:212  pounds  of  feathers.  The  poultry 
shipments  totaled  146,445,708  pounds 
— one-fourth  of  which  were  turkeys, 
'ducks,  geese  and  other  fowls,  and  the 
'Other  three-fourths,  in  the  parlance 
•of  the  poulterer,  were  “chix.” 

it 

Feed  Skim  Milk  to  Poultry, 

A correspondent  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Ploughman  says:  “A  hen  may 

Ibe  considered  to  consume  one  bushel 
■of  grain  yearly,  and  lay  ten  dozen  or 
Ififteen  pounds  of  eggs.  This  is  equiv- 
alent to  saying  three  and  one-tenth 
•.pounds  of  corn  will  produce,  when  fed 
to  a hen.  five-sixths  of  a pound  of 
■eggs;  but  five-sixths  of  a pound  of 
pork  requires  about  five  pounds  of 
■corn  for  its  production.  Taking  into 
account  the  nutriment  in  each,  and 


Were  Getting 
More 

Eggs  Now 


“Since  webegan  feedingto  help 
the  hen,  we’re  getting  twice  as 
many  eggs  as  we  ever  got  before." 
That’s  the  way  the  letters  read 
we're  getting  every  day  from  peo- 
ple who  have  adopted  FEE'S 
EGG  MAKER  for  their  poultry. 

Egg  Maker  makes  more  eggs— 
that’s  the  reason.  It  furnishes  the 
egg-materials  the  hen  needs,  and 
we  guarantee  it  will  increase  the 
egg-yield.  Itis  largely  granulated 
blood  (deodorized)— the  highest 
form  of  concentrated  meat  food, 
combined  with  roots,  herbs,  spices 
proportioned  and  prepared  as  our 
years  of  experience  have  proven 
is  best  and  most  effective  for  in- 
creasing egg-production.  Egg 
Maker  takes  the  place  of  meat 
food  at  a great  saving  in  cost. 
One  trial  will  convince  you  that  it 
will  be  profitable  for  you  to  feed  it 
regularly.  Sold  by  all  dealers,  or 
direct  by 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO., 

Omaha,  Neb. 


GENERAL  AGENTS: 

Howard  L.  Davis,  1315  Market  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  Fiske  Seed  Co.. Boston, 
Mass. ; Robinson  Seed  and  Plant  Co., 
Dallas,  Texas;  Henry  Albers,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.;  Portland  Seed  Co.,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 


This  is  the  Booh  that  will 
Increase  your  fruit  Profi(s 

It  tells  how  the  veteran  editor 
of  Green’s  Fruit  Grower,  who 
was  first  a banker,  succeeded  in 
Fruit  Growing.  It  gives  in  detail, 
step  by  step,  his  thirty  years  suc- 
cess in  growing  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, blackberries,  grapes,  ap- 
ples, peaches,  pears  and  cherries. 

He  tells  how  to  propagate  fruit  and 
l shows  beginners  how  to  start. 

This  BooKis  Free 

also  a copy  of  Green’s  Fruit 
\ Magazine.  Postal  brings  them.  ' 

Green’s  Fruit  Grover  C*., 

Box  300 

BOOK  FOR  ^ Rochester,  N.T. 

t CENT 


A DOLLAR 


Nurserymen’s 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

PLATES 


An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 
plates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
leading  nurserymen  and  agents  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  or- 
der will  convince  you  of  their  superior- 
ity. Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  and  WINE 

PRESSES 


Hand  and  Power  Catalog 
Fro*.  Manufactured  by 

The  G.  J.  Emeny  Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

a«KfiFENCE  SK322' 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
IColled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
[factory  prices  on  30  days’  free  trial. 
iWe  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
land  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

I COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
•Box  125  Winchester,  Indiana 


REAVES 


NEWTOT  S Heave  and  Cooct  Cuvi 

A VETEtmART  SPECIFIC. 

^ 14  years  sale.  One  to  two  cant 
, tciU  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
-'•’can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 

The  liew  ton  Remedy  CoMrol*do,0. 


YOU  WANT  EGOS 

Lots  of  them,  feed  green  bone  fresh  cut,  rich  In  protein  and  all  other  egg  element®.  Get  twice 
the  eggs,  more  fertile  eggs,  vigorous  chicks,  earlier  broilers,  heavier  fowls,  bigger  profits. 

MANN’S  “T5S5.“%?rt«  10  Pays  Free  Trial. 

bone  cutting  simple,  easr  and  rapid.  Trv  it  and  see.  Open  hopper,  automatic  feed.  Cutv 
le  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle.  Never  clogs.  Don’t  buy  until  you  try  it.  Cat’lg  free, 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  108  Milford,  Mass. 
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Opportunities 
Along 
a New  Line 

Today  the  great  oppor- 
tunities in  farming,  in  cat- 
tle-raising, in  timber  and 
in  commercial  lines  are  in 
the  country  and  in  the 
towns  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  extension  of  the 

Chicago 
Milwaukee  & 

St.  Paul  Railway 

It  has  been  a long  time 
since  a transcontinental 
railroad  has  been  built. 

It  will  probably  be  a 
longer  time  after  the  com- 
pletion of  this  one  before 
another  one  is  built.  It  is 
worth  your  while  to  inves- 
tigate these  openings. 
This  you  can  best  do  by  a 
personal  visit.  Such  a 
trip  is  made  inexpensive 
by  the  low  rates  via  this 
railway  to 

South  Dakota 
North  Dakota 
Montana,  Idaho 
Washington 

If  you  are  interested, 
write  for  information,  ask- 
ing specific  questions.  A 
letter  and  descriptive  book 
and  map  will  be  sent  by 
return  mail. 

F.  A.  MILLER 
General  Passenger  Agent 
CHICAGO 

G.  L.  COBB 

Southwestern  Pass.  Agent 
907  Main  Street 

Kansas  City 


We  Will  Make  You 
Prosperous 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  us 
today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  what 
your  occupation,  we  will  teach  you  the 
Heal  Estate  business  by  mail;  appoint 
you  Special  Representative  of  our  Com- 
in  your  town;  start  you  in  a proflt- 
of  your  own,  and  help  you 
money  at  once. 

opportunity  for  men  without 
capital  to  become  Independent  for  life. 

Valuable  book  A 144  and  full  particulars 
free.  Write  today.  Address  nearest  office. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 


Phelpn  Bldg.,  Scranton,  Pa.  Harden  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C» 
belgarBldg.,  Oakland,  Calif.  Athenaeum  Bldg.,  Chicago,  11L 
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.r.-na!\-. 
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■oo  Sweep  Feid  ] Ali.oo  Galvanized 
Grlndar  $14  Steel  Wind  Mill, 
W.  manufacture  all  sizes 
styles.  It  will . 
pay  you  to  In- 1 
yestlgate.Wrlte 
for  catalog  and  / 
price  list. 


CURRIE  WIND  MILL  CO 

fltaTcath  It.,  lapa&a, 


/Ik  tfh  Send  us  your  address 

V9  «■  M Oil  Olf  V II  1*0  and  we  will  show  >ou 
Th  €1  I#  CIV  Will  W how  to  make  $3  aday 

■ II  w absolutely  sure;  we 

furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free.you  work  in 
the l ocality  where  you  1 ive.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully, reinember  we  guarantee  a clear  profit 
of  $3  for  every  day's  work,  absolutely  sure.  Write  atonce. 

ltOYAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  963  Detroit,  Mich. 


Wire  F ence  90f 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  * 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire, 
Catalog  offences,  tools  and  supplies  FREE. 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Boa  M.  Leesburg,  G. 


the  comparative  prices  of  the  two  on 
An  average,  the  pork  Is  about  three 
times  as  cOstly  a food  as  eggs.  There- 
fore, it  will  pay  better  to  feed  waste 
milk  to  fowls  than  to  pigs,  If  not 
enough  for  both.” 

What  is  the  Limit  of  Kgg  Production? 

What  is  the  limit  of  egg  production, 
or  in  other  words,  what  is  the  limit 
of  the  number  of  eggs  a single  hen 
can  produce  in  a year?  Who  can 
tell?  It  is  only  a few  years  ago  that 
those  who  claimed  to  own  hens  that 
produced  200  eggs  in  a year  were 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  in 
fact  only  two  years  ago  a brother  ed- 
itor referred  to  people  making  this 
claim  as  “200-egg-liars.”  There  are 
probably  those  today  who  will  hesitate 
to  believe  that  there  is  such  a thing 
as  a 200-egg  hen.  However,  there  are 
lots  of  them  over  the  country,  and 
some  that  have  exceeded  this  number 
by  considerable. 

We  have  published  an  account  of 
the  last  Australian  egg-laying  con- 
test, which  closed  on  March  31,  and 
by  referring  to  the  tabulated  state- 
ment of  the  performance  of  each  pen, 
it  Will  be  seen  that  the  thirty  hens 
in  the  first  five  pens  averaged  229 
eggs  each  for  the  year,  and  that  the 
hens  in  the  winning  pen  averaged 
247  eggs  each.  By  doing  a little 
figuring  it  will  be  found  that  the  60 
hens  in  the  first  10  pens  averaged  217 
eggs  each  and  that  the  180  hens  in 
the  first  30  pens  averaged  200  eggs 
each. 

As  these  figures  are  absolutely  cor- 
rect, a strict  -record  having  been  kept 
of  the  performance  of  each  individ- 
ual hen  during  the  year,  the  fellow 
who  has  doubted  tht  existence  of  hens 
laying  200  or  more  eggs  in  a year 
Will  have  to  acknowledge  that  he  was 
mistaken.  There  are  undoubtedly 
thousands  of  hens  in  this  country  that 
have  laid  200  eggs  In  a year,  or  even 
more,  but  in  many  cases  no  record 
is  kept  of  the  egg-production  of  the 
individual  hens,  and  though  they  may 
rank  with  the  top-notchers,  they  go 
through  life  unhonored  and  un- 
crowned. 

Now  that  we  know  to  a certainty 
that  the  200-egg  hen  is  a reality  and 
that  six  hens  (the  winning  pen  in 
the  contest)  have  averaged  247  eggs 
in  one  year,  we  are  led  to  inquire, 
“What  is  the  limit?”  Will  we  ever 
have  the  300-egg  hen?  If  not,  why 
not?  When  we  consider  that  the  orig- 
inal jungle  fowl  laid  only  25  to  30 
eggs  in  a year  and  these  in  the  spring, 
we  can  get  some  idea  of  the  wonder- 
ful improvement  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  egg-producing  proclivities  of  the 
hen  since  she  was  first  domesticated 
by  man.  If  we  can  coax  her  to  lay 
247  eggs  where  originally  she  laid  but 
25  or  30,  why  can’t  we  go  on  and 
get  her  to  give  us  300  eggs  in  twelve 
months?  Or,  have  we  reached  the 
limit? 

There  are  365  days  in  a year.  Give 
the  hen  65  days  in  which  to  get 
through  the  moult  and  she  has  300 
days  left.  What’s  to  hinder  her  lay- 
ing an  egg  each  of  these  300  days? 
She  would  have  to  be  a non-setter,  of 
course,  as  she  couldn’t  waste  any  time 
hatching  eggs  and  raising  a brood. 

Or  perhaps  someone  will  perfect 
a strain  of  fowls  that  will  lay  two 
eggs  each  day  and  then  even  300  eggs 
per  year  will  not  be  the  limit. 

Compared  with  some  other  crea- 
tures, the  hen  is  away  behind  the 
times,  even  if  she  produces  300  eggs 
per  year.  For  instance,  the  white  ant 
is  said  to  lay  80,000  eggs  in  a day,  and 
an  oyster  is  credited  with  producing 
1,800,000  eggs  in  a season.  The  hen 
does  better  than  the  snake,  however, 
which  lays  from  16  to  20  eggs  in  a 
season,  and  she  runs  a close  race 
with  the  turtle,  which  produces  150  to 
200  eggs  during  the  season. 

Someone  has  figured  that  a hen 
must  lay  60  eggs  in  a year  to  pay 
for  her  keeping  and  that  all  above 
60  are  clear  profit.  It  makes  a big 
difference,  of  course,  when  the  eggs 
are  laid.  If  it  be  in  early'  summer 
when  eggs  are  worth  only  10  or  12 
cents  a dozen,  the  60  eggs  would  not 
pay  the  bill,  while  if  she  laid  them 
during  the  win/ter  when  they  are 
worth  from  25  to  35  cents  per  dozen, 
there  would  be  a nice  profit  above 
the  cost  of  her  keeping  for  a year. 

It  is  the  winter-laying  hen  that 
pays  the  profit.  The  heavy  layers — 
150  to  200  eggs — must  of  necessity 
lay  at  least  half  of  their  eggs  in  the 
winter  because  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly crowd  them  into  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  counting  out  the 
broody  and  moulting  periods. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  costs  on  an 
average  the  country'  over  one  dollar 


per  head  per  year  to  keep  a flock 
of  hens  where  all  the  feed  is  pur- 
chased at  market  price.  This  is  prob- 
ably somewhere  correct.  It  does  not 
take  much  figuring  to  show  that  a 
hen  laying  from  150  to  200  eggs  per 
year  will  pay  a handsome  profit.  In 
most  markets  eggs  will  average  at 
least  20  cents  per  dozen  the  year 
around.  One  hundred  and  fifty  eggs 
(12  1-2  dozen)  would  be  worth  $2.50, 
or  $1.50  above  cost  of  feed.  Looks 
good,  doesn’t  it?  If — mark  that  “if” 
— a fellow  has  a flock  of  150-egg 
hens,  and  enough  of  them,  he  has  got 
a good  thing. 

The  trap-nest  has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  In  the  development  of 
heavy-laying  strains  of  fowls.  By  the 
intelligent  and  careful  use  of  the 
trap-nest  a poultryman  can  know  to 
a certainty  which  hens  in  his  flock 
are  producing  the  most  eggs,  and  by 
mating  these  hens  with  males  whose 
dams  are  known  to  have  been  pro- 
lific layers,  he  can  in  a few  years 
build  up  a flock  of  hens  that  will 
yield  a nice  annual  profit.  Not  only 
can  he  know  which  hens  are  the 
best  layers,  but  the  trap-nest  will  tell 
him  which  are  the  best  winter  layers, 
and  these  are  the  profitabe  ones.  It 
will  tell  him  which  are  the  drones 
in  the  flock — the  non-producers — and 
these  can  be  weeded  out  and  sent  to 
market.  In  every  flock  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  hens  that  do  not 
lay  enough  eggs  to  pay  for  their 
keeping,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
disposed  of  the  sooner  will  the  ag- 
gregate profits  increase. 

Then  again,  there  is  an  occasional 
hen  that  never  lays  an  egg  during 
her  lifetime,  although  she  may  be 
vigorous  and  healthy  and  to  all  out- 
ward appearance  one  of  the  most 
promising  hens  of  the  flock.  She  may 
go  on  the  nest  daily  and  cackle  and 
make  as  much  fuss  as  the  greatest 
layer  in  the  flock,  but  she  never 
lays  an  egg.  She  can  fool  her  owner, 
but  the  trap-nest  finds  her  out. — Com- 
mercial Poultry.  , 

■5^  ■Sjjfc 

Hydraulic  Rams. 

In  the  October  Fruit-Grower  one 
of  our  readers  asked  about  the  use  of 
a hydraulic  ram,  to  elevate  water 
from  a stream.  These  rams  are  often 
used  where  the  supply  of  water  is 
large  enough,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  using  the  ram  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  water  is  wasted 
in  raisng  the  remainder  to  the  re- 
quired height.  Regarding  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ram  the  Colorado  Experi- 
ment Station  says: 

“The  conditions  necessary  for  the 
proper  working  of  the  ram  are  a 
stream  running  from  six  to  eight 
times  as  much  water  as  will  be 
pumped,  and  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting at  least  a foot  and  a half  of  fall 
in  a short  distance.  The  ram  consists 
of  a drive  pipe,  which  should  be  at 
least  fifteen  feet  long  and  have  a fall 
of  at  least  a foot  and  a half.  The 
water  enters  the  drive  pipe  and  flows 
out  of  a valve  at  the  lower  end.  When 
velocity  becomes  high  enough  this 
valve  closes  automatically  and  the 
momentum  of  the  water,  whose  flow 
is  thus  suddenly  stopped  is  great 
enough  to  force  a small  amount  of 
the  water  through  a smaller  valve 
near  the  end  into  the  delivery  pipe 
leading  to  the  house.  As  soon  as  the 
momentum  is  destroyed  the  first  value 
opens  and  the  water  flows  through 
it  again.  This  process  repeats  itself 
indefinitely.  The  area  of  the  delivery 
pipe  should  be  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  that  of  the  drive  pipe.  A 
rough  rule  is  that  about  one-seventh 
of  the  water  flowing  through  the 
drive  pipe  can  be  raised  to  a height 
of  about  five  times  the  fall  in  the 
drive  pipe.  A smaller  amount  could 
be  raised  higher.  It  is  possible,  by 
properly  selecting  the  sizes  of  the 
pipes,  with  ten  feet  of  fall,  to  raise 
water  to  a height  of  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
Since  the  water  is  forced  through  the 
delivery  pipe  by  a series  of  pushes 
and  not  by  a steady  force,  it  will  be 
best  to  connect  this  pipe  with  a stor- 
age tank,  which  will  act  as  an  equal- 
izer and  maintain  a steady  pressure 
at  all  times  throughout  the  house. 
The  ram  is  inexpensive,  requires  lit- 
tle attention  and  needs  few  repairs.” 
jgi. 

A pear  grower  at  Central  Point, 
Ore.,  is  said  to  have  sold  $20,000 
worth  of  fruit  from  sixteen  acres  the 
past  season,  an  average  of  $1,250  per 
acre.  Next! 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at 
Champaign  December  11  to  18. 


MOM 

Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 


GomhauWs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Bplint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thruch,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
■Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  t /"Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 


The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Good  Fruit  Trees 

PLANTERS’  PRIDE  NURSERY  CO., 
Winchester,  Tenn. 

Large  growers  of  June  Budded  Peach 
Trees.  Also  grow  all  kinds  of  nursery 
stock. 

SPECIALTIES:  Peach,  apple  cher- 
ry, pear,  plum.  We  solicit  retail  mall 
orders,  but  have  no  agents — sell  direct 
to  planters.  Write  for  prices  and  be 
convinced.  Now  Is  your  time.  Every- 
thing guaranteed. 

Planters  Pride  Nursery  Co. 

S.  A.  Farris,  Prop.  Winchester,  Tenn. 


Trees  - Plants 

I offer  a complete  line  of  Nursery  Stock  at  lolvesl 
wholesale  prices.  Give  me  a list  of  \our  wants  and 
1 will  quote  you  prices  that  will  sat>e  you  money. 
Everything  guaranteed.  I want  more  Salesmen. 

Ellisville  Nursery,  A.  Wilmas,  Propr. 

Chettorflold,  St  Loots  County,  Mo.,  R.F.  D.  No.  23 


ManWanted 

We  have  splendid  position  for  man 
In  good  small  town,  who  can  devote 
part  of  his  time  to  handling  custom- 
ers. Large  Income  and  steady  posi- 
tion assured  honest,  ambitious  per- 
son, who  will  give  us  faithful  serv- 
ice and  properly  handle  our  buslneaa 
In  your  locality. 

If  you  wish  profitable  employment 
representing  large  corporation,  write 
for  particulars  Immediately.  Address 
Branch  Department.  P.  V.  Collins 
Pub.  Co..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

and  Individual  Shippers  of 

Fruits,  V egetables 

and  General  Produce.  Make  Money  this 
year  by  shipping 

COYNE  BROS.,  160  S.  Water  St. 
CAR  LOT  HOUSE  Chicago,  111. 


Sandusky  & Co. 

Wholesale  Dealers  In 
FRUITS,  PRODUCE,  BUTTER,  EGGS, 
STRAWBERRIES  AND  GRAPES, 

IN  CAR  LOTS. 

We  handle  Berry  Boxes,  Grape  Baskets, 
Egg  Case  Material,  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 
116  South  3rd  and  115  Market  St. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


WEEKS  for  10  Cents 


10__— . 

shirt-sleeve  editing,  but  correspondence  from 
actual  farmers  relating  practical  experiences.  Fully  Il- 
lustrated and  printed  on  good  paper. 

FARMERS'  REVIEW,  1012  Ellsworth  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
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Irrigation  in  Mantumi. 

The  National  Irrigation  Congress,  which 
met  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  last  month,  at- 
tracted great  attention  from  all  thinking 
i griculturists  and  the  outsponken  personal 
Interest  of  President  Roosevelt  In  this  great 
atherlng  has  brought  into  timely  promi- 
nence the  entire  subject  of  reclaiming  the 
boundless  leagues  of  arid,  yet  potential, 
hinds  in  the  great  west.  It  appears  there- 
fore particularly  appropriate  that  this  pres- 


ent time  should  be  chosen  by  the  Bitter 
Root  District  Irrigation  Co.  to  make  an- 
nouncement regarding  ' the  completion  of 
their  extensive  project  and  to  intimate  that 
their  land  is  now  ready  for  purchasers,  the 
page  advertisement  of  the  company  being 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  issuev 

The  land  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  fertile  and  productive 
of  any  of  the  well  known  valleys  of  the 
fruit  region  and  when  irrigated  is  capable 
of  producing  an  astonishing  revenue,  as  is 
proven  by  land  in  this  valley,  which  has 
been  long  under  cultivation  and  which  has 
made  its  owners  rich  and  independent.  The 
Bitter  Root  Valley  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  the  high-class  fruit  regions  of  the 
west.  The  superlative  quality  and  the  un- 
precedented quantity  of  the  fruit  grown 
there  has  long  been  famous,  and  especially 
so  in  regard  to  apples,  of  which  many  va- 
rieties have  there  reached  a pinnacle  of  per- 
fection not  elsewhere  approached.  It  is  in 
this  valley  that  the  McIntosh^Red  reaches 
its  highest  development.  The  lusciousness 
and  keeping  qualities  of  this  apple  have 
appealed  strongly  to  epicures  of  the  entire 
world,  with  the  result  that  it  sells  at  a 
higher  price  than  any  other.  Many  in- 
stances are  on  record  where  a single  acre 
planted  to  the  Red  McIntosh  apple  has 
netted  its  owner  from  $500  to  $1,000  and 
in  some  instances  even  more.  A marked 
peculiarity  of  this  valley  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  entirely  free  from  insects  of  all  descrip- 
tions. Fruit  is  grown  absolutely  free  from 
blemish  and  a wormy  apple  is  a thing  un- 
known. The  value  of  the  crops  which  can 
be  produced  on  one  acre  of  irrigated  Bitter 
Root  Valley  land  is  almost  startling  to  a 
farmer  accustomed  to  dry  farming,  yet 
there  are  authentic  records  to  show  that 
one  acre  of  land  has  produced  in  this  won- 
derful valley  a sum  of  $2,800. 

Other  authenticated  returns  are: 


Per  Acre. 

Wealthy  Apples  $ 500.00 

McIntosh  Apples  1,000.00 

Strawberries  500.00 

Transcendent  Crab  Apples 1.000.00 

Plums,  per  tree  . 7.50 

Pears  1,700.00 

Bu.  per  Acre. 

Potaoes  500 

Wheat  55 

Oats  125 

Tons  per  Acre. 

Hay  4 


The  Bitter  Root  District  Irrigation  Co.  Is 
composed  of  a syndicate  of  prominent  capi- 
talists of  Chicago,  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
standing  in  the  commercial  world,  whose 
holdings  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  amount 
to  a princely  domain  of  virgin  land  most 
unusually  located  as  to  desirability  and  of 
unsurpassed  capacity  as  to  productiveness. 


Their  land  is  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley, 
lying  on  the  eastern  side,  and  extending 
northward  from  Lake  Como  to  within  17 
miles  of  Missoula,  the  metropolis  of  west- 
ern Montana.  The  soil  is  absolutely  viVgin. 
unusually  rich  in  the  essential  elements  of 
plant  life  and  there  is  no  stumpage  to  clear. 
The  vast  irrigation  works  of  this  company, 
the  largest  project  of  the  kind  in  Montana, 
provides  for  and  guarantee  a water  supply 
of  at  least  30  Inches  per  acre,  and  the  sup- 
ply Is  unfailingly  regular  and  perpetually 


Inexhaustible.  The  source  of  water.  Lake 
Como,  Is  supplemented  by  an  enormous  res- 
ervoir which  stores  enough  water  to  provide 
for  any  possible  emergency  or  contingency 
which  might  endanger  or  withhold  the  nor- 
mal source. 

The  land  which  is  soon  to  be  opened  for 
settlement  in  this  wonderful  valley  is  im- 
mediately adjoining  irrigated  lands  which 
have  been  under  cultivation  for  many  years, 
as  irrigation  was  first  introduced  in  this 


valley  some  40  years  ago.  The  inception  of 
this  vast  plan  to  open  for  settlement  this 
vast  tract  of  irrigated  land  had  its  origin 
in  the  mind  of  the  famous  and  lamented 
Marcus  Daly,  who  many  years  ago  chose 
as  his  permanent  home  a tract  of  28, on 
acres  of  land  immediately  adjoining  the 
Bitter  Root  Valley  District  Irrigation  Com- 
pany’s property.  This  immense  ranch  Mr. 
Daly  called  the  “Bitter  Root  Stock  Farm,” 
and  by  irrigation  developed  it  into  one  of 
the  most  famous  and  profitable  tracts  of 
land  in  this  country.  He  devoted  a great 
deal  of  time  and  expended  vast  sums  of 
money  in  raising  thoroughbred  horses,  and 
his  victories  on  the  turf  have  made  undying 
the  name  and  fame  of  Marcus  Daly  and  tlie 
Bitter  Root  Stock  Farm. 

The  ten-acre  tracts  which  this  company 
offer  are  all  laid  out  to  front  on  a main 
highway  with  branch  roads  leading  to  each 
farm.  The  ground  is  bench  land  and  slopes 
gradually  in  the  direction  of  the  Bitter 
Root  River,  thus  insuring  perfect  drainage. 

It  is  good  to  live  in  the  Bitter  Root  Val- 
ley, where  the  health  giving  almosphere  is 
charged  with  ozone;  the  climate  is  perfec- 
tion with  almost  continuous  sunshine;  there 
are  no  insects  whatever  and  the  valley  has 
been  settled  and  cultivated  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  The  farmer  has  all  the  social 
advantages  of  the  older  regions  back  in  the 
east. 

The  Bitter  Root  Valley,  settled  more  than 
fifty  years,  has  always  been  highly  pros- 
perous and  one  sees  both  stately  mansions 
and  numerous  comfortable  homes  on  every 
side.  At  Missoula,  the  largest  city  in  the 
valley,  is  located  the  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity. At  Hamilton,  45  miles  south  of 
Missoula,  is  the  home  estate  of  the  late 
Marcus  Daly,  a princely  domain  of  28.000 
acres.  A poor  family  is  unknown.  Through- 
out the  Bitter  Root  Valley  are  all  the  re- 
finements of  a large  city  in  the  wav  of 
public  schools,  churches,  libraries,  hospitals, 
rural  delivery  service,  electric  lights  and 
telephones.  Lumber  is  plentiful  and  econ- 
omical in  cost,  being  manufactured  in  enor- 
mous quantities. 

There  are  none  of  the  drawbacks  of  a 
new  district,  the  towns  are  close  together, 
the  people  are  warm-hearted,  generous  and 
cordial,  with  a welcome  for  newcomers. 
They  work  together  in  developing  the  in- 
terests of  the  valley  and  Business  Men’s  and 
Fruit  Growers’  Associations  are  active  in 
promoting  the  common  welfare  of  all. 
Transportation  and  freight  rates  are  ad- 
vantageous and  the  large  number  of  small 
farms  in  the  valley  illustrate  most  forcibly 
that  this  is  emphatically  the  ooening  which 
should  attract  a man  of  moderate  means. 
The  opportunity  to  begin  modestlv  and 
surely  and  to  gradually  accumulate  is  here 
ready  for  the  man  of  energy  to  grasp. 

The  new  lands  thus  made  ready  for  cul- 


tivation by  the  completion  of  the  canals  of 
the  Bitter  Root  District  Irrigation  Company 
are  being  sold  at  a remarkably  reasonably 
price  in  comparison  with  their  extraordin- 
ary capacity  for  unusually  high  returns  on 
the  investment  and  it  is  strongly  recom- 
mended to  all  interested  that  they  ask  for 
complete  illustrated  literature  which  will 
be  promptly  forwarded  on  request  addressed 
to  the  general  office  of  the  company.  Chi- 
cago Title  & Trust  Bldg.,  100  Washington 
Street,  Chicago. 


SASH,  DOOR,  AND  MILL  WORK 
BARGAINS. 

Write  Gordon  Van  Tine  & Co.  for  Catalogue 

and  Huy  Guaranteed  Building  Material 
at  50  Ter  Cent  Saving — Quality  and 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Gordon  Van  Tine  & Co.,  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the 
world  of  sash,  door,  millwork  and  building 
material.  Their  catalogue  tells  all  about 
their  own  timber  lands,  their  own  sawmills, 
their  factories,  their  enormous  capacity, 
their  guarantees  of  quality  and  safe  deliv- 
ery, and  shows  why  they  save  50  per  cent 
over  dealers’  prices,  no  matter  where  you 
live.  They  sell  by  mail  order  only,  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery  and  quality. 

To  get  the  benefit  of  this  saving,  whether 
you  are  a contractor,  carpenter  or  individual 
user,  or  whether  you  want  a $5  or  a $10,- 
000  order;  whether  you  are  going  to  build 
a handsome  home  or  put  storm  windows  in 
the  old  home — first  write  for  the  catalogue 
to  Gordon,  Van  Tine  & Co.,  Station  X,  Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 

This  catalogue  is  so  simple  you  can  or- 
der everything  by  letter  and  save  50  per 
cent. 

The  catalogue  is  illustrated,  and  one  of 
the  main  features  is  a set  of  pictures  and 
complete  architect's  plans  for  five  houses 
of  moderate  cost,  which  in  itself  saves  many 
a builder  the  expense  of  having  plans 
drawn. 

Other  features  of  this  catalogue,  com- 
pletely illustrated,  are  the  tables  of  sizes 
and  prices  on  front  doors,  grained  doors, 
painted  doors,  storm  doors,  white  pine 
doors,  art  windows,  plain  rail  windows, 
storm  windows,  barn  windows,  base  mould- 
ings, casing,  sash,  thresholds,  lattice, 
mouldings,  hardwood  flooring,  window 
screen  stock,  door  frames,  window  frames, 
gable  ornaments,  colonial  columns,  turned 
porch  columns  and  porch  newels,  stair 
work,  stair  newels,  porch  frames  and  rai.s, 
stair  balusters,  building  paper,  stepladders. 
window  glass,  glazier's  supplies,  art  glass. 

In  fact,  the  Gordon  Van  Tine  & Co.  cata- 
logue is  such  a complete  one  that  it  has 
become  a standard  reference  book  in  thou- 
sands of  country  homes,  to  be  consulted 
whenever  any  building  is  to  be  done.  Write 
today  and  get  your  order  in  before  prices 
go  up. 


Better  Farm  Buildings. 

Two  farmer  friends,  who  live  several 
miles  apart,  met  in  town  the  other  day. 
Brown  was  in  to  buy  shingles  for  a new 
barn.  He  was  lamenting  the  fact  that 
shingles  were  so  high,  and  he  was  sure  the 
quality  was  not  nearly  so  good  as  it  should 
be  for  the  money. 

Smith  had  built  some  new  farm  buildings 
a year  or  so  before  and  said  that  he  bad 
been  through  the  same  thing  when  he  built, 
but  a neighbor  had  built  a new  house  a few 
months  before  that  and  had  used  a ready 


roofing  that  looked  good  and  wore  so  well 
that  he  went  over  to  inquire  where  he  got 
it  and  what  it  was. 

The  neighbor  told  him  it  was  the  same 
kind  htat  his  father  in  Germany  had  used 
for  years.  That  the  company  had  built  a 
factory  in  their  country  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  it,  and  that  just  as  soon  as  he 
found  that  out  he  wrote  to  the  Patent 
Vulcanite  Roofing  Company,  626  S.  Camp- 
bell Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  to  learn  where  and 
how  he  could  buy  some  of  their  Vulcanite 
Roofing  for  his  house. 

The  company  sent  him  the  name  of  their 
agent  and  so  he  bought  the  same  roofing  he 
had  been  raised  under  in  Germany. 

Smith  went  to  the  agent  and  bought  Vul- 
canite for  his  buildings,  and  was  glad  he 
met  Brown  before  he  had  bought  his 
shingles.  He  was  sure  he  would  like  Vul- 
canite better  and  it  would  save  him  con- 
siderable money  on  his  house. 

Brown  thanked  Smith  for  the  advice  and 
information  and  said  that  the  saving  would 
be  enough  to  nearly  build  a tool  house  that 
he  had  been  needing  for  a long  time. 

If  you  are  going  to  build  or  if  you  have 
an  old  roof  that  needs  repairing,  write  to 
the  above  company  today  for  their  ’oof 
book — “The  Right  Roofing  and  the  Rea- 
sons Why.”  It  will  save  you  money,  while 
“Vulcanite”  will  enable  you  to  have  more 
and  better  farm  buildings. 


FREE  STOVE  BOOK  OFFER. 

If  Interested  in  Stove  Bargain,  Better  Send 
for  the  Book. 

Any  reader  of  this  paper  who  thinks  of 
buying  a new  stove  or  range  can  save  from 
20  to  50  per  cent  of  the  retail  price  by 
sending  to  the  Jones  Bros.  Mercantile  Co., 
of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  (successor  to  Kemper- 
Paxton).  for  the  great  free  stove  and  range 
catalogue  they  have  just  issued. 

The  Jones  Bros.  Mercantile  Co.  have  such 
an  enormous  mail-order  business  all  over 
the  country  that  it  keeps  the  biggest  stove 
foundry  in  Kansas  City  working  almost 
night  and  day  to  turn  out  the  stoves,  ranges, 
heaters  and  furnaces  they  sell. 

These  stoves  are  made  of  Northern  and 
Southern  pig  iron,  which  is  a combination 
that  produces  a stove  of  wonderful  durabil- 
ity. 

They  are  designed  by  a man  who  is  said 
to  be  the  most  expert  stove  man  in  tne 
world  and  the  result  is  they  are  much  more 
handsome  than  ordinary  stoves  and  are  re- 
markable fuel  economizers. 

The  builders  of  these  stoves  have  a spe- 
cial process  of  making  their  castings  that 
gives  them  the  smoothest  finish  of  any 
stoves  on  the  market  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
hundreds  of  advantages  over  the  sort  of 
stoves  sold  by  hardware  dealers  and  house 
furnishers,  you  can  buy  them  at  a great 
reduction  from  retail  prices. 

This  year  they  are  making  an  offer  on 
their  $7.00  “Banner”  Oak  parlor  heater  that 


has  created  a great  deal  of  opposition 
among  the  dealers.  You  can  get  one  of 
these  splendid  heaters  for  $3.50,  if  you  don’t 
wait  until  they  are  all  gone. 

The  free  stove  book  tells  just  how  these 
fine  stoves  and  ranges  are  made,  how  they 
are  sent  out  on  30  days’  free  trial,  and  con- 
tains special  bargain  offers  that  no  other 
house  in  the  country  seems  able  to  touch. 
The  Jones  Bros.  Mercantile  Co.  not  only 
sell  everything  at  lower  prices  than  their 
competitors  but  offer  premiums  on  the  most 


LUSCIOUS  BITTER  ROOT  FRUIT. 


liberal  premium  plan  ever  devised.  It  is 
simply  wonderful  how  many  useful  and 
beautiful  articles  can  be  obtained  on  this 
plan.  Send  a postal  to  Jones  Bros.  Mercan- 
tile Co.,  905  Hickory  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
at  once  for  the  valuable  free  stove  book 
and  grand  premium  catalogue. 


Cowboys  Use  Absorbine. 

Everybody  knows  L.  F.  Foster,  the  orig- 
inal and  marvelous  exhibitor  of  cowboy  rid- 
ing. He  writes  from  89  Bellevue  Ave.,  Fen- 
way, P.  O.,  Boston,  Mass.,  under  date  of 
Sept.  2,  1907:  “In  regard  to  Absorbine  I 

will  say,  recently  I purchased  a bottle  from 
a local  druggist.  My  horse  during  the 
night  while  in  his  stall,  injured  himself 
causing  a large  swelling  both  in  and  out- 
side of  hock.  There  was  no  lameness,  and 
the  swelling  entirely  disappeared  in  a week 
by  applying  your  remedy.”  Many  custom- 


ers write  of  the  satisfactory  results  Absor- 
bine gives  in  removing  blemishes;  curing 
lameness,  etc.  You  try  a bottle.  Price 
$2.00  at  druggists  or  delivered.  Mfg’d  by 
W.  F.  Young,  P.  D.  F.,  34  Monmouth  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


To  Prepare  Delicious  Dishes. 

The  little  art  of  preparing  common  foods 
in  a variety  of  different  ways  has  made 
many  a woman  famous  as  a cook,  and  a 
reputation  for  tasty  cooking  comes  doubly 
easy  to  the  woman  who  possesses  an  Enter- 
prise Meat  and  Food  Chopper.  By  its  use, 
meats  of  all  kinds,  fish,  vegetables,  and 
practically  every  kind  of  food  can  be  easily 


DUCHESS  APPLES. 

and  quickly  chopped  and  made  into  a great 
variety  of  the  most  toothsome  dishes.  Even 
the  common  potato  can  be  prepared  in 
many  different  and  delicious  ways  that  most 
women  never  heard  of. 

Our  readers  are  advised  to  send  to  the 
Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company  of  Pa., 
226  Dauphin  St..  Philadelphia,  for  a free 
copy  of  their  new  cook  book,  “The  Enter- 
prising Housekeeper.”  The  regular  price  of 
this  book  is  25  cents,  and  it  is  well  worth 
it,  but  any  of  our  readers  can  secure  -a 
copy  free  on  request.  Besides  hundreds  of 
new  and  unusual  recipes,  it  contains  a great 
deal  of  valuable  information  and  helpful 
kitchen  suggestions. 


A BITTER  ROOT  HARVEST 


TYPICAL  GRAIN  FIELD  IN  THE  BITTER  ROOT  VALLEY. 


TRUCK  GARDENS  AS  A SOURCE  OF  PROFIT. 


THIS  IS  CATALOGUE  TIME 


All  summer  long  The  Fruit-Grower’s  Printing  Department  has 
urged  its  customers  to  send  in  their  copy  for  their  catalogues.  Some 
have  done  this,  and  their  books  are  now  out  getting  orders;  other 
firms  have  their  catalogue  copy  now  in  their  hands,  and  the  books 
will  soon  be  out. 

But  how  about  YOUR  catalogue?  If  it  is  to  bring  the  business, 
it  ought  to  be  printed  shortly.  This  is  certainly  the  time  to  put  the 
finishing  touches  on  your  catalogue  copy. 

Perhaps  you  have  never  investigated  The  Fruit-Grower’s  facilities 
for  doing  catalogue  work.  If  so,  you  ought  to  write  us  at  once  about 
your  catalogue  this  season. 

During  the  past  three  years  our  catalogue  business  has  increased 
more  than  200  per  cent;  during  this  time  we  have  printed  catalogues 
for  firms  from  British  Columbia  to  Pennsylvania;  from  South  Dakota 
to  Texas.  The  fact  that  our  business  has  increased  so  rapidly  is  good 
evidence  that  our  work  gives  satisfaction. 

This  year  we  are  printing  catalogues  for  practically  all  our  old 
customers  and  many  new  ones.  But  in  our  new  building,  with  ad- 
ditional facilities  and  every  convenience  for  turning  out  good  work  in  a 
short  time,  we  have  room  for  still  more  business,  and  we  want  to  talk 
with  you  about  your  catalogue,  NOW. 


OUR  LARGE  STOCK  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS  IS  AT  YOUR  DISPOSAL. 


The  Fruit-Grower’s  stock  of  cuts  and  photographs  for  illustrating  nursery  and  seed  catalogues  is  certainly  the  moet 
complete  in^the  West.  No  other  printing  plant  is  prepared  to  give  as  good  service,  and  our  connection  with  the  fruit 
industry  give  us  exceptional  opportunities  to  help  you  in  your  catalogue  printing. 

Send  for  samples  of  our  work;  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  kind  of  catalogue  you  want,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  offer 
helpful  suggestions;  and  quote  price  for  the  book.  We  know  we  are  prepared  to  print  you  a good  catalogue,  and  we 
want  you  to  know  it,  too.  SEND  US  YOUR  COPY  NOW. 


But,  above  all  things,  don’t  delay  the  matter.  Our  printing  plant  is  working  night  and  day  now,  and  orders  are 
booked  for  some  big  catalogue  issues,  and  yet  we  are  able  at  this  time  to  take  on  several  more  orders  for  firms  which 
want  good  catalogues,  up-to-date  and  reliable,  and  which  will  bring  business. 

If  we  can  help  you  in  any  way,  write  us — and  do  it  now.  For  this  is  catalogue  time. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER  (Printing  Department)  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


Safe  Investment  Paying  Seven  Per  Cent 

The  Fruit-Grower  still  holds  several , thousand  dollars  of  our  bond  issue,  which  we  desire  to  put  in  the  hands  of  our  subscribers 
who  want  a safe  investment  paying  7 per  cent  interest.  These  bonds  are  a part  of  those  issued  to  erect  our  new  building,  cut  of  which 
is  shown  herewith,  and  to  improve  our  printing  plant.  The  bonds  are  secured  by  a first  mortgage  on  our  new  three-story  building, 
located  on  one  of  the  most  prominent  corners  in  St.  Joseph,  across  the  street  from  the  Postoffice  and  United  States  Government  Build- 
ing, and  the  mortgage  also  includes  our  entire  printing  plant  and  the  good-will  and  subscription  list  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 

These  bonds  are  issued  in  denomination  of  $100  each,  so  that  investors  may  subscribe  for  any  amount  desired;  interest  is  payable 
semi-annually — on  July  and  January  1 of  each  year;  the  bonds  are  not  taxable  in  the  county  of  issue,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  investment 
is  such  as  to  commend  it  to  all  who  have  even  a few  hundred  dollars  to  invest. 

A considerable  number  of  these  bonds  are  now  held  by  Fruit-Grower  subscribers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  we  desire 
that  the  remainder  be  purchased  by  them — we  prefer  that  our  bond  holders  have  a personal  interest  in  The  Fruit-Grower  and  its  work. 

Remember  that  in  addition 
to  printing  The  Fruit-Grower,  our 
plant  does  a great  deal  of  job  print- 
ing, being  the  second  largest  print- 
ing house  in  the  city;  the  patronage 
of  our  house  extends  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  an  increasing  busi- 
ness is  done  in  the  printing  of  cata- 
logues for  nurserymen  and  seedmen. 

These  bonds  are  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  investigation;  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  send  a sample  to  any- 
one interested,  and  would  also  refer 
our  readers  to  either  of  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen,  who  are  not  only 
acquainted  with  The  Fruit-Grower 
and  its  management,  but  know  the 
value  of  the  security  back  of  these 
bonds:  Mr.  R.  R.  Calkins,  cashier 
German-American  Bank;  Mr.  W.  P. 

Fulkerson,  president  First  National 
Bank;  Mr.  C.  F.  Enright,  treasurer 
of  Missouri  Valley  Trust  Company; 

Mr.  Louis  T.  Golding,  publisher  of 
The  News-Press,  all  of  St.  Joseph, 

Mo. 

If  you  desire  more  information  re- 
garding the  bonds,  or  if  you  want  to 
see  one  of  them,  write  us  at  once. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

and  concrete  building;.  Ebcwhcrc  in  this  iawue  is  shown  an  interior  view  of  our  new  business  office. 


&&  &&  &*  &s 


7"S000  BARGAINS  IN  SASH,  DOORS'2 

Windows  and  Millwork  of  Guaranteed  Quality 

Shipped  Direct  from  America’s  Biggest  Mill  to 


Porch 


Porch  Brackets, 
10  z 12,  each  60, 


Brucketa,  1 
10  x 12,  1 

•ack  7o- 


Home  Owners,  Carpenters,  Contractors 


Don’t  think  of  doing  any  Repair  Work,  or  Building,  whoever  you  are  or  wherever  you  are,  until  you  have  sent  for  our  Free  Millwork  Catalogue 

Our  Millwork  is  the  Best 


WE  will  SAV  E you  HALF  In  DOLLARS  of  what  your  Local  Dealer  would 
charge  you  for  Millwork,  freight  included.  We  guarantee  this.  We  also 
guarantee  that  every  article  we  sell  to  you  direct  is  up  to  the  Standard  of 
High  Quality  Required  by  the  Official  Grade  adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  & Blind 
Manufacturers’ Association  of  theNor'hwest.  Not  all  Millwork  is.  Remember  that. 

You  see  here  a few  illustrations  and  prices  taken  from  our  catalogue.  These 
are  but  Specimen  Value9.  Ask  yourself  If  ft  isn’t  worth  while  to  see  that  catalogue. 
It  illustrates  the  entire  products  of  the  Biggest  Mill  In  America— the  Only  Manu- 
facturers of  Millwork  who  Sell  Direct  to  Home  Owners,  and  to  Any  Man  who  la 
repairing  or  building,  to  Carpenters  and  to  Contractors  or  Builders. 

Our  Catalogue  is  an  Authority  on  Millwork  Styles.  It  will  show  you  what  you 
ought  to  use— show  you  how  it  will  look— show  you  prices  50  per  cent  below  your 
local  dealer’s  prices— delivered  to  you  safe  and  promptly,  in  the  best  of  condition 
to  use.  These  are  all  statements  that  we  know  are  true.  We  are  shipping  our  Mill- 
work  to  men  who  are  repairing  and  building  every  day  In  every  state  in  the  Union. 


Why 


You  Will  SAVE  HALF,  whether  You  Order  $5.00  Worth  or  $10,000  Worth 

DOO  R S,80c 
Windows,  66c 
Storm  Sash,  77 c 
Flintcoated 
Rubber  Roofing 


Our  Millwork  Is  the  best  made  because— we  have  the  most  skilled  workmen— 
we  operate  the  largest  mill  in  the  world— 163,000  feet  oi  floor  space  (four  acres)— 
we  own  our  own  timber  lands,  sawmills  and  lumber  yards.  We  carry  a large 
stock  and  can  therefore  ship  promptly.  Our  lumber  Is  first  air-dried  and  then,  as 
an  extra  precaution,  is  put  through  a scientific  drying  process.  Joints  are  made 
with  heavy  hardwood  dowel  pins,  glued  with  imported  glue,  pressed  together  by 
heavy  steam  power  press.  Absolutely  no  "come-apart”  to  our  Millwork. 

Door  Panels  have  a heavy  raise  on  both  sides.  Panels  are  sandpapered  on  • 
special  machine  of  our  own  Invention  before  the  door  Is  put  together,  and  the 
entire  is  then  smoothed  with  fine-grained  sandpaper.  Every  piece  of  Millwork  we 
make  is  just  as  carefully  finished  as  labor  and  expense  can  make  It.  Just  write  a 
postal  for  that  Free  Catalogue  so  you  can  see  all  of  the  5000  Bargains  we  offer, 
and  save  yourself  many  a dollar  in  repair  work,  or  In  building  the  finest  home. 


We  are  a reliable,  responsible  concern,  and  do  just  exactly  as  we  say  we  will. 
Read  hero  on  the  right  what  the  Cashier  of  a large  Davenport,  Iowa,  Bank  says 
of  us.  This  is  our  home.  We  were  established  here  in  1SG5.  This  banker,  or  any 
other  banker  in  the  country,  can  tell  you  of  our  responsibility,  if  you  enclose  a 
•tamped  envelope  for  his  reply. 

TffcoSCUO  Bargains  we  offer  you  can  be  bought  direct  from  our  Free  Catalogue, 
whlcb-SJMtvs  everything  plainly  and  explains  under  each  article  just  bow  to  order. 


WhlgE 

|£ggp  Jjjjg  ju  Mind  Your  Nloney  Immediately  Returned  for 


Any  Goods  Not  Exactly  as  Represented 


It  won’t  cost  70a  a cent  if  any!  hi  ok  you  order  i»  notjost  whet  we  eny  It  ie.  Yon  can 
send  it  right  back  to  ns  end  we  will  pay  the  freight  BOTH  way.  and  return  yonr  money 


without  delay  or  argument. 


If  our  Millwork  was  not  of  the  high  quality  It  is,  we  coaid  not  have  bailt  np  thie  enor- 
mous business.  We  could  not  have  interested  the  thousands  of  customers  we  have  and 


kept  them  our  regular  customers  if  our  Millwork  was  not  better  than  they  could  buy  of 
their  local  dealer  who  is  right  on  the  ground. 

Wo  enn  sovs  you  hall  because — we  have  no  expense  for  traveling  salesmen— we  do 
the  largest  Millwork  bnsiness  in  the  country— and  when  a man  ones  buys  Millwork  of  us 

I ho  romsins  our  customer,  so  it  doesn’t  cost  ns  a penny  to 
sell  him  the  Millwork  he  wants  the  next  tarns.  Ourprloea 
will  astonish  you. 


108  sq.  feet,  1-ply,  $1.41?  2- 
ply,  $1.96)  3-ply,  $2.29, 
complete. 


Door  Frames  Stair  Work 

Window  Frames  Porch  Work 
Thresholds  Etc.,  Etc. 


|i  1 


In  writing  to  bank,  an-  I 5j*-foot  8tair  New-  l 
•!©«•  2*  lump  for  reply  | nix,  ixA  in.,  SI- 60.  | 


GRAND  REE  CATALOGUE 

of  Windows,  Doors  and  Building  Material 


SAVES 


El 


% 


^ FREE  *c at alogue  coup  \ 

1C  rnonniu  vawtivc  rn  qa7  r c.  n si 


*2% 


SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 
ANYWHERE  • USE  COUPON 


GORDON,  VAN  TINE  CO.,  307  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa: 

Please  send  me  your  Grand  MILLWORK  CATALOGUE, 
Free,  postpaid. 

Name : ^ . 

Street  No. 


■ 

■ 

k. 


City- 


State- 


SAMPLE  BARGAINS  FROM  CATALOGUE 


Embossed  Moulding,  per  100  lineal  feet. 
Yellow  Pine,  $1.00. 


FLINT-COATED 
Fire-Proof  Rubber 


ROOFING 


Just  write  a postal  first,  today , for  our  Free  Roofing  Catalog. 
Then  we’ll  sell  you,  if  you  want  roofing,  better  roofing  "than  you 
can  buy  anywhere  else  — Flint-coated,  Fire-proof  Rubber  roofing. 
Sell  you  direct  at  half  what  your  local  dealer  will  charge  you  for 
ordinary  rooting  — half  what  shingles  will  cost  you. 
for  we  ship  right  from  our  factory  to  you  Send  you 
our  Free  Roofing  Catalog  on  our  roofing,  tellingwliy 
it's  llust-proof  and  Practically  Fire-Proof,  if 
you'll  only  write  us  u postal.  Send  you  a sample  so 
you  can  test  it— try  to  tear  it— pound  it — smell  it  to 
see  that  there’s  no  tar  in  it  to  burn  or  melt— try  it 
with  hot  coals  to  see  that  you  can't  set  it  on  fire  so 
it  will  blaze— try  it  with  acid— try  it  any  way  to  sat- 
isfy yourself. 


Our  Low  Roofing  Prices 

Per  Roll  Square  of  108  Sq.  Feet 

1- Ply,  per  Roll,  . . . $1.41 

2- Ply,  per  Roll.  . . . I.9( 

3- Ply,  per  Roll,  . . . 2.2J 


All  You  Need  Is  a Hammer  to  put  it  on  your 
house,  barn  or  outhouses.  We  send  you  with  every 
order  all  the  nails,  metal  caps  and  cement  you  need 
to  put  it  on.  Also  8 square  feet  for  laps.  And  it’s 
the  easiest  roofing  to  put  on  made  today. 


Art  Glass.  Clear  Colonial 
Crystal.  Leaded,  ~ 
per  sq.  ft.  39c. 


Columps,  8- foot 

SI.  to 


Pilaster  Casing, 
per  100  feet,  $1.75., 


Roll  of  10S  sq. 
ft. packed  with 


It  Lusts  it  Life!  into  and  will  keep  your  buildings  nnd'^rtaU'aps 
■y.  warm  and  substantial  in  appearance.  Won't  rust  only  $1.41. 


dry 


out  like  steel  rooflnq  or  rut  like  ordinary  roofing. 
This  isn’t  an  ordinary  roofing. 


We  make  it  from  a special  pro- 
■&r  * ‘ ‘ " ' med 


cess  material  with  such  heavy  machinery  that  when  it's  finish 
there's  absolutely  no  “wear  out”  to  it. 

We  tell  you  in  our  Free  Roofing  Catalog  all  about  the  process— 
the  pressure  it  gets— the  flint-coating— the  acid-proof  soaking — 
the  weather- proofing  that  we  give  it.  This  Roofing  Saves  You 
50%  In  First  Cost  and  25%  on  Insurance.  We  guarantee  to 


save  you  half,  freight  included,  on  what  dealers  would  charge  yo 
for  roofing  of  this  high  quality.  We  save  you  that  in  price.  \V 

; in  the  longer  time  that  Gordon,  Van  Tine  A Co.'s  Flint-Coated  _ „ t 

Id  have  to  pay  if  you  use  shingles  or  many  other  kinds  of  roofing. 
Unqualified  Guarantee  or  your  Money  Rack  that  each  artic 
re  make  is  Sold  Only  Direct  to  the  man  who  uses  it,  so  you  6ave  5< 


Bam  Sash,  4-light,  43c 
Rubber  Roofing  will  last. 


•ave  you  more  than  that  

that  your  tramruncc  rate s will  be  25%  lower  if  you  use  our  roofing  than  you  would 
any  of  our  goods  that  you  ever  order  direct  from  us  we  give  you  our  absolutely  U 
just  exactly  as  represented  and  absolutely  safely  delivered.  Every  article  we 
oent.  which  on  other  millwork  or  roofing  goes  into  vour  local  dealer's,  the  jobber's  and  the  wholesaler’s  profits. 
Free  Roofing:  Catalog;  ami  in  our  Grand  Free  31  ill  work  Catalog:.  Writ©  today. 


Very  Handsome 
Front  Art  Door,  $4.85 
And  besides  all  that,  you  will  find 
>fing.  On 
article  is 
M H 60  per 
You'll  see  from  tc hat  tee  tell  you  in  our 


GORDON,  VAN  TINE  CO. 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


307  Case  Street 
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Irrigated 

Fruit  Land 

in  Colorado 

FRUIT-GROWER  readers  have  manifested  much  interest  in  our 
advertisement  of  Franklin  Park  fruit  lands,  in  the  October  num- 
ber, and  correspondence  with  those  who  answered  the  advertise- 
ment has  indicated  to  us  the  various  points  on  which  further  informa- 
tion is  desired.  We  shall  try  to  furnish  this  information  herewith. 

Franklin  Park  comprises  practically  all  the  area  of  Franklin 
Mesa,  six  miles  from  Montrose,  Colo.  A “mesa”  is  an  elevated  plateau, 
usually  considerably  above  the  surrounding  country.  The  surface  of 
Franklin  Mesa  is  level;  on  the  west  it  is  bordered  by  a deep  gulch, 
furnishing  perfect  air  drainage;  to  the  east  is  Spring  Mesa,  somewhat 
lower,  so  that  in  this  direction,  too,  the  air  drainage  is  in  every  way 
satisfactory.  This  gives  Franklin  Park  immunity  from  late  spring  frosts. 

“ WHAT  IS  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SOIL?” 

Soil  is  a rich  sandy  loam,  easy  to  work,  and  ideal  for  fruit;  color, 
texture  and  flavor  of  fruits  grown  on  this  soil  are  the  very  best. 

"HOW  ARE  THE  ROADS  TO  SHIPPING  STATION?” 

Splendid.  While  Franklin  Park  is  six  miles  from  Montrose,  it 
is  only  four  miles  to  shipping  station,  down  hill  nearly  all  the  way,  and 
one  team  can  draw  great  loads. 

"WHAT  WILL  IT  COST  TO  PREPARE  THE  LAND  FOR 
IRRIGATION?” 

That’s  a good  point.  It  frequently  happens  that  to  level  and 
prepare  land  for  irrigation  costs  great  sums,  but  not  so  with  Franklin 
Park.  It  is  ready  to  plow  up  and  turn  on  the  water.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  land  has  alreday  been  cultivated.  There  is  a great  saving  here. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  answer  some  of  the  questions  we  have 
been  asked  most  frequently,  and  they  are  all  important  in  arriving  at 
the  value  of  lands  for  growing  fruit.  May  we  now  repeat  some  of 
the  points  we  made  in  our  first  advertisement: 

Franklin  Park  is  one  of  the  best  tracts  of  fruit  land  on  earth;  it 
produces  fruits  of  all  kinds:  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Peaches, 
Grapes,  Berries,  etc.  All  these  grow  to  perfection  here,  and  this  sec- 
tion has  had  seventeen  consecutive  crops  of  peaches  and  apples,  the 
1907  crop  having  been  largely  destroyed  by  the  unprecedented  freeze 
in  April. 

The  land  will  be  under  the  Gunnison  ditch  now  being  finished 
by  the  United  States  government.  This  ditch  brings  the  water  from 
the  Gunnison  River  through  a tunnel  in  the  mountains,  and  will  provide 
an  ample  supply  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  government  apportions  the  cost  of  this  ditch  among  the  acres 
of  land  to  be  watered,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  will  not  be  over 
$28  per  acre.  The  owner  of  the  land  pays  this  charge  in  ten  annual 
payments,  without  interest,  and  the  first  payment  of  one-tenth  the  charge 
is  not  paid  until  the  crop  raised  from  the  first  watering  is  harvested.  No 
water  right  can  be  better,  nor  can  any  terms  be  more  easy. 

The  water  from  the  government  ditch  will  not  be  ready  until  the 
spring  of  1 909,  but  all  this  land  is  now  under  private  ditch,  from  which 
water  can  be  used  at  once,  at  cost  of  $2.10  per  acre  rental.  By  rent- 
ing this  water  crops  can  be  put  in  next  spring. 

Franklin  Park  consists  of  480  acres,  and  has  been  divided  into 
twenty-four  tracts  of  twenty  acres  each.  Each  tract  is  bounded  on  the 
east  and  west  by  a 60-foot  road,  and  one  of  the  other  sides  of  each 
tract  faces  a 30-foot  street  and  the  other  side  faces  a 1 5-foot  drive- 
way. Thus  each  tract  is  accessible  from  every  side. 

PRICE  OF  FAND. 

These  choice  tracts  of  land  will  be  sold  for  $80  per  acre,  not 
including  water-right — that  is  to  be  bought  from  the  government.  One- 
fourth  of  the  purchase  price  is  paid  down,  one-fourth  in  one  year,  de- 
ferred payments  to  draw  6 per  cent  interest. 

When  the  first  payment  is  made,  the  deed  to  the  land  will  be 
placed  in  escrow  in  the  First  National  Bank,  Montrose;  when  the  sec- 
ond payment  is  made  the  deed  will  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  and 
a mortgage  taken  for  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price.  Under  these 
terms  the  purchaser  can  make  the  land  pay  for  itself. 

Land  all  around  Franklin  Park  is  selling  for  $150  per  acre  up, 
and  these  tracts  are  remarkably  low  in  price,  considering  location,  soil 
and  all  other  advantages. 

We  have  tried  to  set  forth  in  this  advertisement  the  facts  regard- 
ing Franklin  Park.  No  land  is  better,  and  no  land  as  good  can  be 
bought  for  anything  like  the  price  quoted.  These  twenty-acre  tracts 
ought  to  be  sold  readily,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  us  that  the  first  persons 
interested  in  the  land  are  fruit-growers  living  near  Montrose,  who  know 
this  land  and  appreciate  its  advantages. 

We  refer  to  The  Fruit-Grower  not  only  as  to  our  standing,  but 
as  to  the  value  of  the  lands  we  offer.  Will  be  glad  to  answer  ques- 
tions and  can  show  the  land  to  those  who  will  visit  Montrose  in  person. 
Write  today. 

American  Land  Company 

Eighth  and  Charles  Sts.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


The  Ideal 
Gasoline  Sprayer 


Four  Cycle  2^  horse-power  engine  with  Hori- 
zontal Brass  Lined  Pump.  Supplies  io  noz- 
zles, and  maintains  a steady  pressure  of  200  pounds, 
if  desired.  Fills  its  own  tank.  Runs  so  quietly 
horses  are  not  frightened  ; has  an  extra  pulley  for 
belt,  and  can  be  used  for  all  purposes  besides  spray- 
ing. Has  200  gallon  tank  with  automatic  agitators. 
Weight  of  engine  and  pump  450  lbs. — total  weight 
including  wagon  1650  lbs. 

Ask  us  for  catalogue.  We  make  a full  line  of 
Barrel,  Knapsack  and  POWER  SPRAYERS. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  C0„ 
58  Eleventh  SL,  Elmira  N.Y.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SAVE  THE  TREES 

by  Spraying  at  the  PROPER  Time 


The  Fairbanks-Morse  Outfit 


IS  ARRANGED  TO  SUPPLY  4 LEADS  OF 
HOSE  AT  ONE  TIME  AND  WILL  WORK 
AGAINST  A PRESSURE  OF  140  POUNDS 


COMPLETE  OUTFIT  WITH  SPRAY  SO- 
LUTION CAN  BE  MOUNTED  ON  A 
WAGON.  ENGINE  CAN  BE  USED  FOR 
MANY  OTHER  PURPOSES. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  & Company 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Omaha,  Nebr.  Chicago,  111. 
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PLAIN  TALK  ON  HOUSE  COLLARS. 

By  G.  W.  Johnston. 

Most  farmers  have  a mistaken  notion  that 
a horse  must  have  a soft  collar  In  order  to 
make  him  work  up  to  his  highest  efficiency. 
Therefore  they  buy  leather  collars,  which 
under  sweat  roleaso 
— tannic  acid  and  other 

'' Tic 7 injurious  chemicals 
used  in  tanning 
leather;  or  fit  sweat 
pads  inside  the  col- 
lar and  thus  in- 
crease the  discom- 
fort and  injury  done. 

T. o such  as  hold  this  notion  let  me  say: 
Don’t  kill  your  horse  by  Inches.  If  you 
want  to  kill  him  shoot  him.  Shut  off  his 
agony  at  the  first  shot,  but  don’t  hang 
something  about  his  neck  which  not  only 
poisons  him  to  some  degree,  but  holds  the 
sweat  and  steam  where  it  softens  the  flesh 
and  makes  it  easy  for  the  crunching, 
wrenching  and  twisting  motion  necessary 
under  the  pressure  to  work  holes  (galls  and 
sores)  into  the  shoulders  and  neck.  I 
think  sweat  pads  are  a crime  against  your 
horse. 

Did  you  ever  try  plowing  on  a hot  day 
with  gloves  on?  If  you  did  you  came  home 
in  the  evening  with  galled  and  sore  hands. 
Retaining  the  sweat  under  the  leather  of 
the  gloves  is  what  made  it.  With  your 
bare  hands  on  the  hard  handles  of  the 
plow  your  hands  became  hard  and  calloused, 
and  put  in  condition  for  constant  use. 

A horse's  flesh  is  no  different  from  a 
man’s  in  this  respect.  Put  a hard,  unyield- 
ing metal  collar  on  and  the  flesh  hardens, 
sweat  and  its  st?am  are  not  held  because 
the  metal  is  always  cool,  the  draft  is  ad- 
justed to  the  whole  neck  instead  of  pulling 
most  where  the  tugs  are  attached,  the  horse 
is  made  comfortable  and  healthy;  and,  best 
of  all,  loses  no  time  year  in  and  year  out 
because  of  unfit  neck  and  shoulders. 

There  is  only  one  metal  collar  made  that 
is  absolutely  dependable — the  hameless  ad- 
justable collar  made  by  the  Johnston-Slocum 
Company,  420  State  street,  Caro,  Mich.  It 
Jnever  gets  out  of  shape,  lasts  a lifetime  and 
•costs  no  more  than  a leather  collar  with 
’hames.  Get  their  catalogue  and  see  how 
they  are  made  and  why,  and  how  they  work. 
'It  will  be  the  first  step  in  humanity  to  your 
?most  useful  and  faithful  beast. 


ANOTHER  REMARKABLE  OFFER. 


Highest  Grade  Hot-Bed  Sash  at  Half  Prices 
and  Big  Millwork  Catalogue  Free. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  number 
of  practical  and  seasonable  finished  wood- 
work offerings  made  by  Gordon.  Van  Tine 
Company,  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  where  they 
have  the  largest  mill  in  America,  and  sell 
all  their  products  only  direct  to  the  user. 
Their  latest  announcement  is  Hot-Bed  Sash 
which,  right  at  this  season  of  the  year,  will 
be  appreciated  by  farmers  everywhere,  espe- 
cially as  by  ordering  direct  from  the  mill  a 
saving  of  over  one-half  on  local  dealers’ 
prices,  freight  included,  is  guaranteed  The 
company  also  guarantees  safe  delivery  any- 
where. and  as  its  Hot-Bed  Sash  is  stronger 
than  the  ordinary  kind,  the  sash  being  3 feet 
by  6 feet,  glazed  with  both  putty  and  points, 
bars  screwed  on  the  bottom  rail  and  glass 
lapping  over  to  prevent  leakage,  many  of  our 
readers  will  profit  bv  writing  a postal  card 
for  their  Big  Free  Millwork  Catalogue  to  se? 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  sash,  both 
with  and  without  glass — both  at  half  ordi- 
nnrv  prices.  This  book  is  completely  illus- 
trated and  also  describes  “over  5 oon  bar- 
gains’’ in  windows,  doors,  sash,  mouldings, 
porch  work,  stair  work,  screens,  building 
paper  and  flint-coated  rubber  fireproof  roof- 
ine — anv  of  which  may  be  ordered  direct 
f-nm  the  mill  at  the  wholesale  mill  price, 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  your 
absolute  satisfaction  with  the  goods  is  guar- 
pntee^  nr  money  will  be  refunded  to  you 
and  freight  both  wavs,  to  you  and  back 
a ca in  paid  by  the  company.  To  receive  not 
onlv  this  big  catalogue  free,  but  also  other 
jr'1-Q’'psHng  booklets  published  bv  these  big 
millwork  people,  say  In  your  postal  card  or 
in  your  letter  that  you  are  one  of  our  read- 
ers. to  receive  most  prompt  attention  and 
everv  courtesy.  Address  Hondon  Van  Tine 
Co,.  500  Case  street.  Davenpo**t  Iowa. 


Ice  Tools  for  Farmers. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to 
the  advertisement  of  the  Dorsch  Double  Row 
Ice  Plow,  appearing  in  this  issue. 

As  the  value  of  ice  is  recognized  by  all 
progressive  farmers,  dairymen,  hotelkeepers 
•etc.,  the  question  of  the  economical  and 
irapid  harvest  of  the  crop  must  appeal  to 
•everyone  who  is  in  a position  to  put  up  his 
•own  Ice.  Those  who  live  near  *a  lake  or 
river  will  find  that  they  can  save  a consid- 
•erable  amount  each  year  by  putting  up 
their  own  ice.  and  as  the  Dorsch  Double 
Row  Ice  Plow  will  do  the  work  of  twenty 
men  sawing  by  hand,  it  can  easily  be  seen 
that  a great  saving  will  result  from  its  use 
'One  man  and  a horse  will  do  the  work,  and 
•as  the  Dorsch  plow  marks  and  cuts  at  the 
same  time,  the  work  of  marking  off  the 
field  before  cutting  is  thus  avoided. 

The  plows  are  made  entirely  of  steel  and 
cannot  warp  nor  get  out  of  shape.  Teeth 
are  made  of  the  highest  quality  hand-forged 
steel,  and  can  be  taken  out  and  sharpened 
when  dull. 

Where  the  harvest  is.  small,  it  is  often 
advisable  for  two  or  three  to  buy  a plow  in 
common,  and  thus  reduce  to  a minimum  the 
expense  of  cutting.  Where  help  is  scarce 
and  the  time  for  harvesting  limited,  this 
plan  will  often  save  the  crop. 

Those  Interested  in  Ice  Plows  and  Tools 
had  best  write  for  free  catalogue  and  prices 
to  John  Dorsch  & Sons.,  No.  258  Wells  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Save  One-Half  Your  Fuel. 

The  Rochester  Radiator  Co.  have  been 
manufacturing  their  cross  tube  radiators  for 
the  past  eighteen  years,  and  have  been  so 
well  advertised  that  “Save  One-Half  Your 
Fuel’’  has  become  a household  word  all 
over  the  United  States. 

Their  radiators  take  the  heat  direct  from 
the  hot  current  instead  of  from  the  side, 
as  do  all  other  radiators  now  on  the  market. 
They  guarantee  their  radiators  to  do  all  they 
claim  in  their  catalogue,  to  save  one-third 
to  one-half  the  fuel,  or  give  double  the 
amount  of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  or  will 
refund  the  money  paid  for  them. 

When  ordering,  insist  upon  a Rochester 
Radiator  Co.’s  Radiator,  as  there  are  a 
number  of  cheap  imitations  on  the  market, 
and  the  words  Rochester  Radiator  guaran- 
tees it  to  be  the  best  that  can  be  made. 


Ladies  Like  the  New  Way  to  Buy  Stoves. 

The  old  way:  A retail  dealer’s  small 

stock,  just  a few  to  select  from — not  alto- 
gether suited  and  a great,  big  pricee.  You 
never  did  like  that  way,  did  you? 

The  New  Way:  The  way  thousands  of 

ladies  like.  -This  is  the  easy  way  for  you, 
the  money-saving  way.  At  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
the  Cascaden  Mfg.  Co.,  makers  of  agreat 
variety  of  stoves,  ranges  and  heaters,  sell 


direct  to  you  from  their  factory  at  the  cost 
wf  labor  and  materials  plus  one  small  profit. 

How  can  they  save  you  so  much  money? 

Because  they  aro  makers  and  make  only 
the  best. 

Because  they  employ  no  cxponslve  travel- 
ing salesmen. 

You  select  the  stove  you  like  from  their 
l»lg,  beautifully-illustrated  catalogue.  It  is 
shipped  on  GO  days’  free  trial,  and  with  a 
gold  bond  guarantee  of  3G5  days’  approval 
test,  backed  up  by  a bank  bond  of  $25,000. 

Write  for  further  particulars  of  this  new, 
easy,  money-saving  way  of  buying.  Address 
Cascaden  Mfg.  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  ask 
lor  1’  roe  Range  Book  No.  A.”  If  you  live 
nearer  to  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  write 
Uiem  there,  where  they  maintain  a branch 
and  carry  a full  stock  of  goods,  Insuring 
prompt  shipments. 

A WINDMILL  THAT  OUTWEARS  TWO 

Does  Four  Times  the  Work  of  Ordinary 
Windmills  Without  a Hitch  or  a 
Halt  for  Years. 

Readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower  will  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  about  a powerful  new 
windmill  that  has  recently  been  put  on  the 
market  by  the  Stover  Mfg.  Co.  of  Freeport, 
111.  This  new  machine  is  very  appropriately 
called  the  “Samson”  and  is  guaranteed  to 
lift  a bigger  load,  stand  a more  violent 
storm  and  wear  longer  without  a break  than 
any  mill  made. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Stover,  the  designer,  has  been 
studying  windmills  for  30  years.  He  knows 
all  about  the  good  and  bad  points  of  all 
kinds  of  windmills  and  in  designing  the 
“Samson”  he  has  equipped  it  with  a center 
lift  and  double  gears  that  make  it  do  four 
times  the  work  of  any  of  the  others  and 
last  twice  as  long. 

If  you've  ever  used  wind  power  you  know 
the  trouble  you  always  had  with  the  old- 
style  single-gear  mill — out  of  commission 
after  every  bad  storm,  eating  up  your  prof- 
its with  repair  bills,  running  off  and  on 
when  it  felt  like  it.  This  new  machine  of 
Mr.  Stover’s  does  away  with  all  that  racking 
side-strain  and  cuts  the  cost  of  repairs  down 
to  the  lowest  notch. 

Another  strong  pulling  feature  of  the 
“Samson”  windmill  is  that  it  has  detachable 
bearings.  When  anything  goes  wfong  you 
can  take  off  the  worn-out  boxes  yourself  and 
replace  them  with  new  ones  at  a cost  of 
only  a few  cents. 

The  “Samson”  also  feeds  itself — carries 
a two  weeks’  supply  of  oil  and  keeps  run- 
ning on  that  as  smooth  and  steady  as  a 
stationary  engine.  You  never  have  to  regu- 
late it,  as  a matter  of  fact,  you  don’t  have 
to  do  anything  with  it  but  set  it  up  right 
and  start  it  going.  After  that  it’s  perfectly 
capable  of  caring  for  itself  and  will  do  more 
work  for  you  than  four  ordinary  windmills, 
day  after  day  without  a hitch  or  a halt  for 
years. 

The  factory  that  turns  out  these  “Samson” 
windmills  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
of  its  kind  in  the  world  and  the  Stover 
Manufacturing  Company  make  a strong 
point  of  using  only  the  best  grade  of  ma- 
terials throughout  their  machines. 

A 40-page  illustrated  Windmill  Book  is 
published  by  the  Stover  people,  telling  you 
all  the  details  of  this  new  machine.  It  also 
contains  a lot  of  other  valuable  information 
about  windmills  aiyl  their  use.  and  if  you’ve 
any  idea  of  ever  buying  a windmill,  you’ll 
find  it  to  your  interest  to  write  the  Stover 
Mfg.  Co.,  317  Hance  Ave.,  Freeport,  111., 
for  their  book.  They  mail  it  free  on  re- 
quest. 


WRITE  FOR  THE  ROOF  BOOK. 


The  Heppes  Co.  of  Chicago  Will  Sc-nd  You 
Copy  Free,  Postpaid. 

The  Roof  Book  covers  the  whole  subject 
of  Roofs  for  Residences.  Barns.  Cribs.  Poul- 
try Houses,  Outbuildings,  Stores  and  Fac- 
tories. You  can  get  a free  copy  by  simply 
asking  for  it. 

With  the  aid  of  the  illustrated  Roof  Book, 
you  can  lay  a waterproof  and  fire-resisting 
roof  on  any  kind  of  a building  and  be  abso- 
lutely sure  of  a handsome,  economical  and 
satisfactory  job.  The  Roof  Book  tePs  how  to 
make  valleys,  gutters,  etc.  Gives  directions 
for  making  the  cuttines  and  flashings 
around  chimneys,  skylights  and  fire-walls 
How  to  make  all  joints  water  tieht.  How 
to  measure  a roof.  How  to  cover  old  shingle 
roofs.  How  to  make  poultry  houses  ver- 
min proof.  No  matter  what  you  want  to 
know  about  roofs,  you’ll  find  it  all  in  the 
Roof  Book.  It  explains  the  waterproofing 
toughening  and  flint  coating  processes  that 
make  our  famous  No-Tar  Roofing  safe,  dur- 
able and  economical. 

No-Tar  Roofing  is  cheaper  and  better  than 
shingles,  steel,  iron  and  other  roofing  ma- 
terial. Keeps  any  building  warm  in  win- 
ter and  cool  in  summer.  Unsurpassed  fo»* 
sidine  as  well  as  r^fs  of  poultry  and  stock 
buildings.  It  is  entirely  free  from  coal  tar 
Non-odorous.  vermin-proof. 

If  the  old  shinele  roof  on  vour  house  or 
barn  is  leaky,  better  sret  the  Roof  Book  and 
learn  how  you  can  cover  the  old  shingles 
with  No-Tar  Roofin^.  at  small  expense  and 
avoid  all  roof  troubles. 

In  addition  to  the  free  Roof  Book  the 
Heppes  Companv  will  send  vou  Free  Samples 
of  No-Tar  Roofing,  and  tell  you  ten  ways  to 
test  it  and  prove  its  superioritv. 

Send  postal  for  free  Roof  Book  to  the 
Heppes  Co..  2901  ^illmo-°  street  Chicago 
and  get  posted  on  the  roofing  question. 


Changed  Their  Name. 

It  is  not  very  often  that  a manufacturing 
concern  finds  it  necessary  to  change  its 
name  for  the  reason  that  caused  the  Pinker- 
ton Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
to  change  theirs.  This  company  are  large 
and  well-known  makers  of  the  Queen  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders,  and  it  seems  that  the 
exceptional  merit  has  made  such  a deep  im- 
pression upon  their  customers,  that  when 
they  write  to  the  company,  the  greater  per- 
centage address  their  letters,  “Queen  Incu- 
bator Co.” 

This  suggested  to  the  company  the  ad- 
visability of  changing  the  name  to  the 
Queen  Incubator  Co.,  and  from  now  on  it 
will  be  known  under  that  name,  which  we 
think  is  a good  change,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  public ^has  shown  it  is  easier  to 
remember  the  company  by  the  same  name 
as  that  of  its  goods. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  refer  you 
to  their  new  advertisement  in  this  issue.  Th^ 
remarkable  popularity  of  Queen  Incubators 
comes  from  the  fact  that  they  are  money- 
makers for  their  users,  and  the  reason  for 
this  is  because  they  are  downright  practical, 
successful  machines.  It  will  be  money-in- 
poeket  for  any  of  our  readers  to  send  for 
their  100-page  Queen  Book.  The  real,  help- 
ful. valuable  information  it  contains  on 
hatching,  raising,  feeding,  breeding,  etc.,  is 
worth  dollars  to  anyone.  It  also  fully  de- 
soribes  the  Queen  machines  and  tells  how 
hundreds  are  making  from  $130  and  up  in 
*»  season,  from  each  Queen  Incubator  run. 
It  is  a very  interesting  book,  and  is  sent 
free  If  you’ll  mention  this  paper. 


"NUHE  HATCH”  TO  THE  FRONT 

Fuiuoiim  Incubator  Breaks  All  Helling  Rec- 
ords— Over  1 10,000  Hold. 

The  year  1907  has  been  one.  of  wonderful 
success  for  the  “Hurc  Hatch”  Incubator 
Company. 

The  output  of  “Sure  Hatch”  Incubators 
and  Brooders  was  far  in  excess  of  any  pre- 
vious year,  and  with  its  splendid  new  fac- 
tory, the  largest  In  the  world,  the  sales  for 
the  coming  year  will  undoubtedly  bo  on  a 
still  grander  scale. 

“Sure  Hatch”  Incubators  and  Brooders  are 
used  all  over  the  world  and  have  established 
the  highest  reputation  for  results. 

The  “Sure  Hatch”  Incubator  is  built  of 
finest  California  Redwood,  equipped  with  the 
Hot  Water  Heating  System  made  of  inde- 
structible Solid  Copper,  and  its  Heat  Regu- 
lator is  at  the  side  instead  of  on  top.  Hence 
it  has  a convenient  table  top. 

The  “Sure  Hatch”  safety  lamp  burns  less 
oil  than  ordinary  Incubator  lamps,  and  never 
smokes. 

This  machine  hatches  every  fertile  egg 
and  Is  so  simple  and  easy  to  operate  that 
no  experience  is  needed.  Thousands  of  men 
and  women  everywhere  are  making  money 
raising  chickens  with  “Sure  Hatch”  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.  The  company  has  just 
Issued  a valuable  free  book  on  poultry  profits 
that  evereyone  should  read.  You  can  get  a 
copy  by  writing  a postal  to  the  Sure  Hatch 
Incubator  Company.  Box  4 7.  Fremont,  Neb  , 
or  Dept.  47,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Help  Save  One  Mother’s  Girl. 

Whose  girl  goes  wrong?  Some  mother’s — 
perhaps  living,  perhaps  dead — but  always 
hers. 

Why  do  girls  go  wrong?  Sometimes 
through  ignorance,  often  through  ambition, 
oftenest  through  deception. 

How  many  girls  go  wrong?  Thousands 
every  year.  Today  there  are  fully  six  thou- 
sand in  the  seventy-one  Florence  Crittenton 
Homes  trying  to  gain  courage  to  face  a 
frowning  world  (fallen  women  usually  get 
a chilling  reception!  and  to  learn  some  occu- 
pation which  will  help  them  to  be  self-sup- 
porting. Tbls  is  about  the  average  number 
always  within  mission  walls,  and  yet  the 
faces  change  almpst  daily. 

The  pages  of  the  Florence  Crittenton 
Magazine  tell  of  these  unfortunate  women 
and  girls,  their  needs  and  what  you  can  do 
to  help  their  helpers.  Not  all  can  be  mis- 
sion workers,  but  all  can  help  those  who 
are.  Though  no  one  whom  you  know,  or  for 
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whom  you  are  responsible,  has  thus  fallen 
hy  the  wayside,  lot  us  urge  you  to  open  vour 
hearts  to  the  desperate  needs  of  these 
strangers  who  are  so  needy. 

Please  send  one  dollar  for  a year’s  sub- 
scription to  the  Florence  Crittenton  Maga- 
zine. Address  A.  W.  Blliott.  circulation 
manager,  218  Third  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Get  More  Eggs. 

The  problem  of  profits  from  poultry  con- 
sists very  largely  of  getting  a good  supply 
of  eggs  in  the  winter  months. 

Of  course  cleanliness  and  proper  housing 
are  matters  of  great  importance.  After  all. 
the  question  in  reality  resolves  itself  into 
the  matter  of  feeding.  Hens  cannot  lav  un- 
less they  have  egg-producing  food.  Chem- 
istry. experience  and  common  sense  have  all 
shown  that  no  article  used  as  poultry  food  is 
so  productive  of  good  results  both  in  eggs 
and  in  growth  and  thrift  as  is  fresh-cut 
green  bone.  Every  owner  of  hens,  few  or 
manv.  should  have  a good  bone  cutter. 

Humolrrey  & Sons.  .Toliet,  111.,  are  sending 
out  a good,  sensible  booklet  on  this  subject. 
Tt  describes  not  onlv  the  Humphrey  Open 
Hopper  Bone  Cutter,  but  other  articles  of  the 
TT umnhrov  line  for  poultry  raisers,  including 
Riirnnh^v’s  Ranid  Plover  Cutter:  the  Hnm- 
nhrev  Puce  Air  Brooder:  Humphry  Gnt 

Mortar.  Corn  Sbeller,  etc.  The  book  is  mail- 
ed free.  Rend  for  it  today.  Kindly  mention 
this  paper. 

If  vou  have  stumpv  fields  the  Hercules 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Centerville.  Iowa,  has 
something  to  sell  which  will  interest  you. 
Their  Hereules  Stump  Puller  is  a machine 
that  will  do  the  work.  It  enables  you  to 
get  rid  of  the  large  stumps  as  well  as  the 
small.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  a giant 
in  strength.  It  is  made  of  steel,  while  most 
stump  pullers  are  made  of  cast  or  wrought 
iron.  The  manufacturers  claim  that  It  has 
400  per  cent  more  strength  than  any  other 
puller.  It  is  sold  on  a three-vear  guarantee 
with  special  concessions  on  first  order  from 
any  locality.  Notice  the  figure  illustrating 
the  comparative  strength  of  the  different 
materials  in  the  little  Hercules  advertise- 
ment elsewhere.  The  Hercules  catalogue 
will  give  full  particulars.  Send  for  it  if  you 
have  a stump  problem  on  your  hands. 


A Second  California. 

Fruit-Grower  readers  who  are  interested 
in  lands  for  growing  semi-tropical  fruits 
and  vegetables  should  investigate  the  op- 
portunity presented  at  Rivera.  Texas,  which 
is  pronounced  by  the  government  agricul- 
tural department  to  have  climatic  and  soil 
possibilities  unexcelled  for  fruit  growing  In 
America.  It  is  reported  in  the  government 
statistics  that  an  annual  net  profit  of  $100 
an  acre  in  fig  growing  is  usual  in  this  re- 
gion, while  abundant  proof  of  profits  of  from 
$100  to  $400  an  acre  on  other  small  fruits, 
vegetables  and  strawberries  are  also  given. 

The  Fidelity  Immigration  Co.,  of  Eagle 
Lake,  Texas,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  of- 
fering a tract  of  fruit  lands  at  Rivera,  sub- 
vidided  into  five  and  ten  acre  lots.  These 
lots  are  along  a beautiful  boulevard,  con- 
necting the  town  of  Rivera,  which  is  ten 
miles  inland,  with  Rivera  Beach,  at  the 
water  front,  where  a splendid  hotel  is  being 
builded.  The  entire  body  of  land  is  prac- 
tically surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf,  and  all  the  coast  sports 
of  bathing,  boating  and  fishing  are  easy  of 
access. 

These  five  and  ten  acre  tracts  are  offered 
to  Fruit-Grower  readers  at  $30  to  $50  an 
acre,  and  it  is  stated  by  many  who  have 
investigated,  that  this  country  is  as  good 
for  fruit-growing  as  much  of  the  California 
and  Florida  lands  that  sell  now  at  several 
hundred  dollars  per  acre.  The  attention  of 
our  readers  is  called  to  the  advertisement 
of  the  Fidelity  Immigration  Co.  in  this  issue. 


“Henry  Hart  of  Hartridge.” 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a short  love  story, 
entitled.  “Henry  Hart  of  Hartridge,”  pub- 
lished by  Fairbanks,  Morse  & Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.  The  story  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated, the  frontispiece  showing  the  heroine, 
Jessie  Curtis. 

Numerous  illustrations  of  the  farm  scenes 
showing  the  possibilities  and  advantages  of 
modern  machinery  appliances  are  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  story. 

The  tale  is  interesting  from  start  to  finish 
and  to  those  who  contemplate  improving 
their  country  places  the  book  will  be  found 
rich  in  practical  suggestions.  A copy  will 
be  sent  free  to  those  interested,  by  address- 
ing Fairbanks,  Morse  & Co.,  Chicago. 


Skates  as  Premiums 

Here  is  a chance  for  every  boy  and  girl 
who  roads  this  advertisement  to  earn  a pair 
of  wide-runner  skates  by  securing  a few 
subscribers  to  The  Fruit-Grower. 


First  let  us  tell  you  about  the  skates.  They 
are  made  as  shown  by  the  cuts,  with  wide 
runners,  so  that  one  can  skate  on  the  snow 
as  well  as  on  Ice;  they  can  be  used  on  rough 
ice  on  which  ordinary  skates  could  not  be 
used  at  all;  they  can  be  used  in  coasting 
down  hill,  the  same  as  a sled,  and,  above  all 
these  wide-runner  skates  are  safe,  and  even 
persons  with  weak  ankles  can  use  thorn 
with  the  greatest  comfort. 


These  skates  are  made  in  two  styles,  as 
shown.  The  girls’  style  comes  In  sizes  with 
7,  8.  9 or  10  inches  length  of  top;  the  boys’ 
style  in  9,  10  or  11  inches  length  of  top. 
They  are  made  of  special  high-quality  steel, 
extra  strong,  to  withstand  hard  usage,  and 
they  are  handsomely  finished. 

These  skates  sell  for  $1.25  per  pair,  and  If 
anyone  wants  to  buy  them  we  will  sell  them 
at  that  price. 

Here  is  the  Way  to  Get  the  Skates  Free 

You  know  we  offer  to  send  The  Fruit- 
Grower  one  year  to  each  of  two  subscribers 
for  $1.  This  is  just  half  our  regular  rate. 
Now,  we  want  you  to  get  a club  of  eight 
subscribers  for  The  Fruit-Grower  at  this 
half  rate,  and  send  them  to  us  with  $4,  and 
these  skates  will  be  sent  you  free. 

It  will  be  easy  to  earn  the  premium,  for 
at  this  half  rate  you  can  easily  find  eight 
persons  who  want  The  Fruit-Grower.  But 
if  you  should  have  difficulty  in  securing  this 
many,  then  you  can  send  $2  to  pay  for  four 
subscriptions,  and  50  cents  additional,  and 
the  skates  will  be  sent  you. 

The  Fruit-Grower  would  like  to  send  out 
several  hundred  pairs  of  these  skates  before 
Christmas,  for  you  must  remember  you  can 
skate  on  the  snow  many  times  when  there 
is  no  ice.  Every  boy  and  girl  can  use  these 
skates  with  perfect  safety,  and  parents  are 
glad  to  have  them  do  so,  for  they  keep  the 
children  away  from  the  rivers  and  ponds, 
where  there  is  always  danger  of  drowning. 

Boys  and  girls,  send  today  for  some  sam- 
ple copies  of  The  Fruit-Grower,  and  get  to 
work — you  can  have  your  skates  by  the 
time  of  the  first  snow.  Address 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Illustrated  ROOF  BOOK,  just  off  the  press,  tells  how  to 
lay  durable,  water-proof,  weather-proof  and  fire-resisting 
roofsou  residences, barns,  cribs. poultry  houses,  outbuildings, 
stores,  etc.  How  to  cover  old  shingle  roofs.  No  tools  necessary 
but  a knife  and  a hammer.  Tells  all  about  the  famous 

NO-TAR  ROOFING 

which  is  better  and  cheaper  than  shingles,  slate  or  tin. 
Water-proof,  fire- resisting  and  acid-proof. 

Contains  no  tar  but  is  made  from  asphalt  aucTcannot  dry  out  or  run  in  the 
sun.  Flint-coated,  flexible  and  easy  to  lay.  Be6t  dealers  sell  NO-TAR 
ROOFING.  Specia  nails  and  liquid  cement  FREE  in  every  rolL 

rnrr  o * mD  CC  TA  TCCT  When  we  6611(1  Jou  t*1®  Frc< 
riYLE.  OAiYIr  .Ed  11/  1 Ed  1 Samples  of  NO-TAR  ROOF- 
ING, we  will  tell  you  TEH  WAYS  TO  TEST  IT  and  PROVE  its  superiority 
to  any  other  roofing. 

DEALERS — Writo  for  our  Roofing- Business  Promotion  Plan.  Address 
THE  HEPPES  CO.,  2901  Fillmore  St.,  Chicago 


Good  Truit  Trees 

We  are  large  growers  of  June-Bud  Peach 
Trees.  Also  grow  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock. 
Specialties:  Peach,  Apple,  Cherry,  Plum, 

Pear.  We  solicit  retail  mail  orders — have  no 
agents,  selling  direct  to  planters.  Write  for 
prices  and  be  convinced.  Everything  guar- 
anteed. 

PLANTERS  PRIDE  NURSERY  CO., 

S.  A.  Farris,  Prop.  Winchester,  Tenn. 


The  Pomeroy 

A wonderful  new  peach  of  great  merit. 
Fruit  sells  readily  in  the  local  markets  for 
$3.00  per  bushel.  The  finest  peach  in  many 
years.  Write  for  prices  and  further  infor- 
mation to  the 

VINE  HILL  NURSERIES  Mount  Pleasant,  Texas 


A Guaranteed  Strawberry 

Last  season  we  sold  1,000  plants  of  our 
new  strawberry,  Myers  No.  1,  to  each  of  100 
growers,  with  a guarantee  that  if  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  berry  after  fruiting, 
they  could  have  their  money  back.  Not  one 
asked  for  the  return  of  his  money.  We  be- 
lieve this  berry  is  nearer  perfection  than 
any  other.  Write  for  catalogue  describing  it 
and  other  choice  fruits  we  offer. 

D.  S.  MYER  & SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

The  King,  Cumberland,  Cardinal 
Mercereau,  Lucretia  and  Arcma 

stand  at  the  head  of  their  respective  classes. 
We  have  them,  and  many  other  kinds,  at 
prices  that  defy  competition.  A general  line 
of  Ozark-grown  nursery  stock,  including  Pie 
Plant,  Asparagus,  Juneberries,  etc.  Write 
for  prices. 

The  Seligman  Nursery,  Seligman,  Mo. 


Metal  Shingles  I Weather-Proof,  Light- 
last  a lifetime  | t»lng  and  Fire-Proof 

without  care  ” 

Small  cost  Fine  appearance. 
Montross  Metal  Shingle  Co. , Camden, N.  J. 


75,000  Grape  Cuttings 

No  sell.  Mostly  Moore’s  Early,  with  a 
few  Concord  and  Worden.  W.  W.  Pitzer, 
Red  Oak,  Iowa. 


Monthly  Eage 
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The  Family  Circle 


Shortly  after  this  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  is  mailed  notices  will  be  sent 
to  all  subscribers  whose  subscriptions 
have  expired.  It  will  save  us  consid- 
earble  labor  and  expense  if  those  whose 
time  has  expired  will  send  their  re- 
newals today,  and  thus  render  unneces- 
sary the  sending  of  the  notices.  Look 
at  the  wrapper  in  which  this  issue  is 
received,  and  you  can  see  the  date  on 
which  yOur  subscription  expires.  If 
this  date  reads  “Dec.  ’07”  or  any  pre- 
vious date,  then  your  renewal  should  be 
sent  at  once. 

Sometimes  we  think  our  readers  don’t 
appreciate  what  an  expense  it  is  for  us 
to  send  out  these  notices,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  labor  involved.  Postage 
staipps  and  printed  matter  cost  money, 
and  the  total  sum  involved  in  mailing 
notices  of  this  kind  is  considerable. 
You  will  help  us  materially,  therefore, 
by  renewing  your  subscription  prompt- 
ly, and  then  have  the  matter  out  of  the 
way. 

To  those  who  will  send  their  re- 
newals at  once  we  have  the  most  at- 
tractive subscription  offer  ever  made  by 
a publication  of  this  sort,  namely: 

Send  us  $ 1 to  pay  for  one  new  sub- 
scription and  your  renewal,  and  each 
subscriber  will  be  entitled  to  one  of  our 
Brother  Jonathan  booklets,  and  you, 
as  the  sender  of  the  club,  will  receive, 
free  of  all  charges,  a tree  of  the  De- 
licious apple  and  a vine  of  the  new 
Banner  grape.  These  are  admittedly 
two  of  the  best  fruits  of  recent  intro- 
duction, and  as  the  stock  of  both  is 
rather  limited,  they  sell  at  high  prices. 

The  Delicious  apple  is  certainly  a 
winner.  This  is  the  apple  which  Mr. 
Oscar  Vanderbilt,  Hood  River,  Ore., 
sold  for  $6  per  box,  his  stock  being 
especially  choice.  The  fruit  is  large, 
well-colored  and  of  very  fine  flavor; 
tree  is  hardy,  vigorous  and  very  pro- 
ductive. 

The  Banner  grape  is  another  new 
fruit  of  great  value.  It  is  perhaps  best 
described  as  a Delaware  of  the  size  of 
Concord.  Delaware  is  certainly  one  of 
the  parents  of  the  variety  and  gives  the 
Banner  its  color  and  quality;  but  it  is 
much  larger  than  Delaware  and  the 
vine  is  in  every  way  a hardier  and  a 
better  grower  than  this  old  variety. 

In  making  this  offer  The  Fruit- 
Grower  makes  it  possible  for  our  read- 
ers to  secure  these  fine  new  fruits  for 
testing  absolutely  free  of  cost — if  you 
were  to  buy  the  tree  and  the  grape  vine 
alone  you  would  pay  more  than  $1  for 
them,  and  our  offer  is  two  subscriptions 
to  The  Fruit-Grower,  two  Brother  Jon- 
athan booklets,  and  these  two  new  fruits 
all  for  $1.  You  want  1 ne  Fruit- 
Grower,  and  you  want  to  keep  up  to 
date  by  testing  these  new  fruits — send 
your  renewal  and  one  new  subscription 
today. 

Thousands  of  the  Delicious  apple 
trees  were  sent  out  by  The  Fruit- 
Grower  last  spring  and  are  now  grow- 
ing all  over  the  country.  This  offer 
enables  all  our  other  subscribers  to 
secure  a tree  of  this  variety  for  testing. 
If  any  of  those  who  received  trees  of 
the  Delicious  apple  last  spring  desire 
it  we  can  substitute  a tree  of  another 
new  variety ; but  this  fact  must  be  made 
known  when  you  send  your  renewal, 
otherwise  the  Delicious  tree  will  be  sent. 

Everyone  knows  that  as  a rule  new 
fruits  are  introduced  at  high  prices,  and 
the  average  grower  hesitates  to  pay 
these  fancy  prices  for  an  unknown  sort. 
1 hese  varieties  which  we  offer  have 
made  a good  showing  wherever  tested, 
and  our  plan  enables  all  our  subscribers 
to  test  them  without  cost,  and  our  read- 
ers are  to  be  congratulated  upon  this 
tact,  for  no  other  fruit  paper  in  the 
country  has  ever  made  such  an  attrac- 
tive offer. 

We  wish  to  offer  one  word  of  warn- 
ing in  connection  with  this  offer.  Send 
your  renewal  at  once,  for  the  supply 
of  Banner  grape  vines  is  limited  this 
year,  and  those  who  want  to  make  sure 
of  having  this  plant  for  testing  should 
get  their  orders  in  early.  After  the 
present  supply  is  exhausted  no  other 
plants  of  this  variety  can  be  furnished 
until  next  spring. 


Another  reason  why  your  renewal 
should  be  sent  now  is  that  it  will  save 
us  a lot  of  trouble  in  our  subscription 
department.  If  your  renewal  is  sent 
at  once,  it  will  reach  us  before  our  de- 
linquent notices  go  out,  and  the  saving 
to  us  will  be  considerable.  You  are 
going  to  renew  anyway;  why  not  do  it 
at  once,  and  have  it  out  of  the  way, 
and  at  the  same  time  save  us  unneces- 
sary expense  and  trouble?  We  are 
counting  on  all  our  friends  doing  this. 

1 he  January  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  will  be  our  annual  spraying 
number.  1 Ieretofore  we  have  made  the 
February  number  our  spraying  num- 
ber, but  have  found  that  it  is  a little 
late  for  some  of  our  Southern  subscrib- 
ers, and  therefore  this  issue  has  been 
changed  to  January.  February  will  be 
the  Gardening  special  and  April  will 
be  our  annual  Small  Fruits  Number. 

We  wish  every  one  of  our  readers 
who  has  learned  something  of  value 
about  spraying  trees  and  plants  within 
the  last  year  or  two  would  sit  down 
and  write  us  a brief  report  of  your  ex- 
perience. Boil  your  statements  down, 
so  it  will  occupy  no  more  space  than 
necessary.  Other  subscribers  will  be 
glad  to  have  report  of  your  experience, 
just  as  you  will  be  glad  to  have  theirs. 
Don’t  neglect  sending  your  report — 
send  it  at  once,  and  let  us  make  the 
January  number  the  finest  paper  ever 
sent  out  by  any  publication. 

The  January  number  will  also  con- 
tain reports  of  the  various  horticultural 
meetings  to  be  held  in  December — not 
long-drawn-out  reports,  but  a boiled- 
down  report,  with  the  meat  of  all  the 
papers. 

Another  feature  of  the  January  num- 
ber will  be  an  article  on  “The  Pruning 
of  Peach  Trees.”  This  isn’t  an  old 
worn-out  article  on  this  subject,  but  a 
report  of  some  tests  of  different  styles 
of  pruning  with  a view  of  producing 
hardier  fruit  buds.  Everyone  who  has 
even  one  peach  tree,  and  who  wants  to 
have  fruit  every  year,  should  have  this 
January  number  for  this  article  alone. 

Another  good  article  for  January 
will  be  the  recital  of  actual  experience 
of  a man  who  built  up  an  old  orchard. 
This  orchard  had  been  neglected  until 
it  was  all  but  abandoned;  neighbors 
said  apple  culture  did  not  pay;  spray- 
ing was  of  no  avail  in  fighting  insects 
and  diseases,  and  as  a result  orchard- 
ing was  on  the  decline.  In  order  to 
prove  that  good  care  would  produce 
profitable  apple  crops,  the  author  ol 
our  article  bought  this  old  orchard  and 
made  it  produce  profitable  crops  in 
1905,  1906  and  1907 — and  he  tells 
us  about  this  in  our  January  number. 

The  regular  departments  will  be  in- 
teresting and  helpful,  and  the  January 
number  will  be  one  of  the  best  of  the 
year.  We  feel  so  sure  it  will  please 
you  that  we  submit  this  proposition 
to  you,  and  you  can  take  advantage  of 
it  in  soliciting  new  subscribers  from 
among  your  neighbors: 

Tell  them  to  give  you  their  subscrip- 
tions for  a year,  under  the  special  prop- 
osition we  made  at  the  beginning  of  this 
department;  assure  them  that  the  Jan- 
uary number  alone  will  be  worth  at 
least  50  cents  to  them — if  they  say  it 
isn’t,  after  reading  the  entire  issue  care- 
fully, send  us  word  and  their  money 
will  be  refunded.  These  new  sub- 
scribers will  get  their  money’s  worth 
the  first  time.  It  is  going  to  take  a lot 
of  money  to  get  out  our  January  num- 
ber and  succeeding  issues.  Paper  costs' 
us  more  money  than  ever  before,  and 
type  and  ink  have  kept  up  with  the 
procession  of  advancing  prices.  The 
only  way  we  can  afford  to  pay  these 
prices  is  for  us  to  have  the  co-operation 
and  help  of  all  our  subscribers.  We 
don’t  ask  you  to  pay  more  for  The 
Fruit-Grower — we  ask  you  to  pay  less, 
in  fact — but  we  want  you  to  pay  it 
now.  Send  your  renewal  with  one  new 
name  today  and  get  the  benefit  of  the 
special  offer  made  at  the  outset  of  this 
department.  You  do  not  ask  us  to 
furnish  an  improved  paper  without  your 
paying  for  it,  at  least  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, and  the  way  to  bear  your  share 
is  to  send  your  renewal  today.  We 
need  your  help  now,  and  it  will  be 
much  appreciated  by 

Brother  Jonathan. 


the  article  in  this  issue 
of  “The  Fruit-Grower” 
regarding  the  famous 
Manatee  section  of  Flor- 
ida, reached  by  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Ry.? 

You  should  write  at 
once  for  descriptive  lit- 
erature in  which  are 
embodied  statements 
and  information  con- 
cerning the  profits  derived 
from  fruit  culture,  etc.,  in  the 
land  of  Manatee. 

the  many  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a loca- 
tion in  that  mild  climate, 
delightful  the  year 
round,  where  opportun- 
ities exist  that  are  un- 
surpassed anywhere. 

is  handsomely  illustra- 
ted and  contains  many 
interesting  articles  and 
reliable  data  descriptive 
of  Manatee  county,  pre- 
pared by  various  individuals 
after  a ca  eful  and  thorough 
investigatio  '. 

upon  request,  together 
with  the  other  literature 
mentioned. 

Write  today. 


J.  W.  WHITE,  General  Industrial  Agent 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 

PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 

i 


Ready  to  Spray? 

More  fruit  and  better  fruit.  There’s  only  one  way  to  get  it.  Spray 
often  and  thoroughly.  Outfit  from  the  famous  line  of 

Deming 

Sprayers 

Our  many  years  manufacturing  enables  us  to  supply  to  fruit-growers 
machinery  and  appliances  of  the  practical  and  efficient  kind — everywhere 
recognized  as  “the  world’s  best.” 

Twenty  distinct  types,  including 

Bucket,  Knapsack,  Barrel  and 
Tank  Sprayers 

Orchard  Sprayers 


GASOLINE  ENGINE  OUTFIT 

Nozzles,  Attachment  . Appliances 


Free  Books,  “ Spraying  for  Profit,''  “ Words  of  Wisdom,”  and  our 
1 908  catalog  go  into  the  whole  subject  of  spraying  in  a plain,  practical, 
common-sense  way.  Don’t  fail  to  write  for  copies. 

The  Deming  Company,  425  Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 
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RANDOM  NOTES 

From  Horticultural  Week  at 
the  Jamestown  Exposition 


Unquestionably  the  six  days  from 
September  23  to  28,  inclusive,  cover, 
in  many  respects,  the  most  remark- 
able week  in  the  annals  of  American 
horticulture.  During  this  time  six 
different  horticultural  organizations 
held  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  not 
joint,  but  separate  sessions.  The  ag- 
gregate of  fixed  addresses  and  essays 
there  presented  was  considerably  more 
than  100,  embracing  every  horticul- 
tural topic  of  importance  or  moment 
that  could  suggest  itself,  and  particu- 
larly stressing  matters  related  to  po- 
mology. 

The  societies  participating  in  this 
meeting  were  the  American  Pomolog- 
ical  Society,  the  most  dignified  horti- 
cultural assembly  on  this  side  of  the 
water;  the  National  Nut  Growers’  As- 
sociation, a younger  but  rapidly  grow- 
ing body;  The  Society  for  Horticul- 
tural Science;  The  National  Council  of 
Horticulture;  The  Peanut  Growers’ 
Association  and  the  Maryland  Horti- 
cultural Society,  the  latter  the  only 
one  of  the  six  not  national  in  char- 
acter and  scope,  but  none  the  less  one 
of  the  most  prominent  local  organi- 
zations of  fruit  growers  and  truckers 
in  the  country. 

With  so  many  separate  addresses 
from  which  to  select  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  skim  the  cream  from 
the  most  suggestive  and  prominent. 
One  of  the  most  important  features, 
however,  especially  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  orchardist,  was  the  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  A.  N.  McNeill  of  Otta- 
wa, Can.,  regarding  the  operation  of 
the  “Canadian  Fruit  Marks  Act,’’  its 
bearing  upon,  and  the  lesson  which 
it  carries  for  American  pomology.  The 
wise  provisions  underlying  this  lucky 
little  bit  of  legislation  by  our  friends 
across  the  border  might  well  be  dupli- 
cated on  this  side,  and  it  was  the  al- 
most universal  opinion  that  such  a 
law,  so  far  from  imposing  unreason- 
able restraint  upon  the  fruit  growers 
of  this  country,  would  undoubtedly 
increase  legitimate  profits  by  offering 
a premium  for  honesty  of  effort,  and 
care  and  pains  in  the  selection,  pack- 
ing and  shipment  of  fruit.  The  only 
element  likely  to  suffer  from  it  would 
be  the  very  element  that  should  so 
suffer — the  sloven,  the  swindler  and 
the  faker. 

Note  that  by  “fruit’’  is  meant  “ap- 
ples”— only  apples.  Of  course,  all 
fruit  is  theoretically  included,  but 
north  of  .Mason’s  and  Dixon’s  line 
when  fruit  is  mentioned,  it  means  an 
“apple”;  south  of  this  line  it  means 
a “peach,”  just  as  at  the  north  a 
melon  is  invariably  a “cantaloupe,” 
and  at  the  south  a “watermelon,”  or 
a potato  at  the  north  “Irish,”  at  the 
south  a "sweet”  potato. 

Now  the  “Fruit  Marks  Act,”  should 
you  chance  to  be  unacquainted  with 
it,  adopted  some  six  years  ago  by  the 
Canadian  government,  provides  brief- 
ly that  all  sealed  packages  of  fruit 
must  bear  the  shipper’s  name  and  ad- 
dress in  full,  and  must  be  graded  and 
stamped  either  as  “fancy”  ffuit,  qr 
“first,”  “second”  apd  “third”  Pla§§> 
respectively.  “Fancy”  fruit  cqnsisfg 
of  fruif  of  but  ope  variety,  pll  of  pqr- 
pial  size  pqd  spUPe>  free  frqm  WQrnq- 
pqleg,  bfpises,  scab  apd  otl^er  defects, 
anfl  properly  packed.  “Number  one 
fruit  consists  of  fruit  of  a single  va- 
riety of  normal  shape,  and  somewhat 
smaller  sige  than  “fancy”  fruit,  of 
Which  not  less  than  90  per  cent  shall 
be  free  from  blemish  as  provided, 
With  “number  two”  fruit,  it  is  re- 
quired that  only  80  per  cent  shall  be 
free  from  blemish,  while  there  is  no 
condition  imposed  regulating  fruit 
branded  as  “third”  class.  For  this 
grade  “the  bridle  is  off”  absolutely. 

It  does  not  need  any  very  great 
amount  of  prescience  to  realize  what 
a federal  act  similar  to  the  Cana- 
dian “Fruit  Marks  Act”  would  mean 
for  this  country,  were  it  only  possible 
to  obtain  It  and  put  it  into  effect.  As 
it  Is,  the  best  that  we  could  hope  for 


in  the  way  of  parallel  legislation 
would  be  to  have  the  various  states 
take  hold  of  the  question.  Even  so, 
would  it  not  be  worth  while?  By  it 
the  swindler  would  be  driven  com- 
pletely out  of  business,  worthless 
fruit  would  disappear  from  our  mar- 
kets, disease  and  pest-ridden  orchards 
would  no  longer  yield  a profit  of  any 
sort  and  would  go  to  feed  the  kitchen 
stove,  while  prices  of  legitimate  fruit 
would  rise  in  every  market,  not  to 
prohibitory  but  to  living  figures — fig- 
ures which  the  csnsumer  himself 
would  be  more  than  willing  to  pay 
if  satisfied  that  he  would  receive  a 
sound  and  definite  value  for  the  price 
expended. 

We  Americans  are  fond  of  boasting 
of  our  national  superiority  in  matters 
of  business  to  Europeans,  to  the 
whole  outside  world,  indeed,  but  in 
many  things  we  can  still  learn  to  our 
advantage  from  even  our  little  pro- 
vincial sister  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Great  Bakes — and  this  is  one  of  them, 
and  the  sooner  we  admit  it,  and  the 
quicker  we  act  upon  the  admissions, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  we  can,  the  better 
it  will  be. 

Of  course,  all  this  refers  to  the 
apple — incidentally,  perhaps,  to  other 
fruits,  but  the  apple,  north  and  west, 
like  the  peach  in  the  south,  seems  to 
practically  monopolize  the  entire  field 
of  horticulture.  How  such  a law 
would  operate  applied  to  peach  cul- 
ture, it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  one  of 
its  provisions  is  that  whatever  may  be 
the  “facing”  of  the  package  not  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  the  package’s  en- 
tire contents  may  be  of  different  char- 
acter. Now  it  is  one  thing  to  put  this 
into  effect  for  a bulky  package  like 
a barrel,  where  the  “facing”  involves 
but  one  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  lay- 
ers, and  quite  another  thing  where 
two,  or  at  most  three  layers  constitute 
the  package.  All  experienced  peach 
shippers  will  realize  that  it  would  be 
no  simple  matter  to  comply  with  such 
a requirement.  Nevertheless  we  would 
be  willing  to  take  this  risk  and  swal- 
low it  along  with  the  act  as  a whole, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  its 
valuable  provisions. 

it 

“Fruit  Marks  Act”  over  fifty  local  so- 
Fruit  Marks  Act”  over  fifty  local  co- 
operative organizations  have  sprung 
up  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  voluntarily  the  princi- 
ples underlying  the  provisions  of  this 
law,  and  they  have  so  far  succeeded 
in  their  good  work  that  Prof.  S.  A. 
Beach  of  Iowa,  reporting  for  the 
“General  Fruit  Committee”  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  de- 
clares that  profits  have  increased  50 
per  cent  since  these  organizations  be- 
gan work. 

Beach  also  makes  the  important 
statement  that  of  late  years  interest 
in  pomological  matters  has  been  vis- 
ibly changed  from  a consideration  of 
varieties  to  methods  of  shipment, 
storage,  and  general  co-operation  in 
transportation  and  marketing.  This  is 
encouraging,  for  it  indicates  a more 
advanced,  settled  and  fixed  condition 
of  affairs.  We  appear  to  be  at  leifgth 
satisfied  with  what  we  hgve  ip  fpe 
way  of  fruit  and  yyhaf  tpe  soil  w>U 
produce  updejr  tpe  stimulation  of  our 
effort,  apd  naturally  We  caTl  now  af- 
ford to  devote  more  time  to  tbe  very 
important  factor  qf  successfully  mar- 
keting it.  The  whole  matter  of  mar- 
keting has  been  strangely  neglected 
any  way  by  Americans  as  a class  and 
as  a people  ever  since  they  have  been 
a separate , and  independent  nation. 
They  seem  never  to  have  been  able  to 
appreciate  the  point  so  readily 
grasped  by  the  German,  the  Belgian, 
even  the  Englishman,  that  the  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  of  the 
proper  market  more  nearly  concerns 
successful  and  profitable  business 
than  any  other  feature  or  factor  con- 
nected with  it. 

it 

T.  V.  Munson,  the  veteran  Texas 
grape  grower,  in  this  connection  states 
that  he  has  seen  on  the  streets  of  To- 
ronto hot-house  grapes  from  England, 
transported  4,000  miles  across  a 
stormy  ocean,  after  being  grown  un- 
der glass  in  a bleak  climate,  possibly 


York  or  Cornwall,  and  sold  readily  for 
$1  a pound.  Across  Lake  Ontario, 
certainly  a little  further  south  across 
Lake  Erie,  those  same  Black  I-Iam- 
burgs  could  be  produced  under  glass, 
sent  across  to  Toronto,  sold  at  50 
cents  a pound  and  the  same  profit 
realized  as  that  netted  by  the  English 
product  at  $1.  Why  isn’t  it  done? 
Those  very  Black  Hamburgs  may  be 
raised  in  the  open  air  in  California, 
brought  by  rail  across  the  continent 
and  sell  in  Toronto  at  30  cents  a 
pound,  still  net  the  same  percent  of 
profit.  Why  isn’t  it  done?  Merely 
because  the  characteristic  American 
egotism  and  fatuity,  our  weakness  on 
this  parlicular  point,  induces  us  to  ig- 
nore the  prime  importance  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining,  when  estab- 
lished, a profitable  market.  This  is 
why  ws  fail  to  extend  our  -over 
whelming  advantages  to  the  extent  to 
which  we  are  justly  and  legitimately 
entitled. 

Such  an  impression  did  the 
“Fruit  Marks  Act”  make  upon  the 
membership  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical Society,  that  at  the  instance  of 
Colonel  Watrous  of  Iowa,  steps  will 
be  taken  to  see  what  Congress  will  be 
able  to  do  toward  the  enactment  of  a 
similar  law.  In  this  matter  the  ear- 
nest co-operation  of  all  horticultural 
societies  and  truckers’  associations 
throughout  the  country  is  invited. 

it 

Beach  reports  in  the  matter  of  San 
Jose  scale  that  as  a general  thing  all 
over  America  and  particularly  in  the 
east,  while  domestic  fruit  growing  is 
still  largely  hampered  by  the  hesi- 
tancy of  individuals  to  plant  when 
they  know  that  their  orchards  will 
soon  become  infested,  a decided  im- 
petus has  been  given  to  commercial 
fruit  growing  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  thereby  domestic  competition  has 
been  largely  removed  and  there  is 
now  a wider  market  for  the  product 
of  commercial  orchards,  the  owners 
of  which  are  willing  to  take  the  nec- 
essary trouble  to  hold  in  check  this 
pest.  Moreover,  they  understand  the 
methods  requisite  for  so  doing. 

Years  ago  B.  W.  Stone,  a Georgia 
nurseryman,  used  to  say  that  pear 
blight  was  a blessing  in  disguise,  since 
it  kept  up  prices,  discouraged  the 
amateur,  drove  out  the  slovenly  or- 
chardist and  extended  a premium  to 
the  man  of  energy  willing  to  make  a 
fight  for  his  own.  The  principle  un- 
derlying this  contention  seems,  ac- 
cording to  Beach,  to  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  scale,  a menace  formerly 
of  potentous  moment,  the  terrors  of 
which  have  been  now  largely  dissi- 
pated since  it  is  realized  that  it  can 
be  held  in  check,  even  though  the 
price  of  so  doing  must  be  constant 
vigilance. 

it 

A very  valuable  suggestion  was 
made  by  Craig  of  New  York  in  the 
matter  of  the  compilation  and  publi- 
cation by  the  American  Pomological 
Society  of  an  elaborate  volume  on  the 
“History  of  American  Fruit  Growing.” 
This,  it  was  urged,  should  be  at- 
tended to  at  once  before  it  becomes 
impossible  to  obtain  the  requisite 
data;  for  the  older  members  of  the 
association  are  fast  passing  away,  few 
of  the  original  veterans,  indeed,  be- 
ing still  alive.  Soon  there  will  be 
none  and  the  opportunity  for  readily 
collecting  important  facts  now  con- 
veniently obtainable  will  be  then  lost 
forever.  Among  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  society  stands  prominently 
forward  Prosper  J.  Berckmans,  of 
Georgia,  formerly  the  president  of  the 
association  and  a successor  in  office 
of  Marshal  P.  Wilder.  Mr.  Berck- 
mans for  years  was  in  close  touch 
with  all  of  the  prominent  pioneers  in 
horticulture  in  both  this  country  and 
Europe,  and  his  reputation  as  a 
pomologist  is  world-wide.  He  was 
scheduled  for  a paper  on  the  “History 
of  Fruit  Growing  in  Georgia”  at  the 
present  session,  but  was  unfortunately 
prevented  from  attending.  Such  men 
as  Berckmans,  VanDeman,  Goodman, 
Massey,  Bracket,  Kerr  and  Munson, 
among  the  older  set,  reinforced  by  the 
efforts  of  younger,  but  possibly 
equally  well-posted  men,  like  Bailey, 
Beach,  Waugh,  Taylor  and  others. 


should  be  able  to  compile  a work  on 
the  “History  of  American  Horticul- 
ture” that  would  prove  invaluable. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  timely  suggestion 
uill  bear  immediate  fruit. 

it 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said 
that  Mr.  C.  G.  Patten,  a veteran  fruit 
grower  of  Charles  City,  Iowa,  who 
present  . d a valuable  essay  on  “Breed- 
ing Orchard  Fruits,”  was  particularly 
commended  by  the  association  for  his 
work  with  new  varieties  of  apples  for 
the  upper  Mississippi  valley.  This 
work  was  claimed  by  Van  Deman  to 
be,  so  far  as  its  limits  extended,  in 
no  way  inferior  to  that  of  Burbank, 
and  he  suggested  that  an  organized 
effort  be  made  to  obtain  from  some 
public-spirited  capitalist  an  endow- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  systematically 
continuing  it  in  some  form  similar  to 
that  of  the  Carnegie  endowment  un- 
der which  Burbank  is  now  prosecut- 
ing less  specific  work  in  California. 
Mr.  Patten’s  exhibits  of  new  apples 
were  indeed  striking  and  show  clearly 
how  much  may  be  done  in  even  a 
short  time  by  concentrated,  intelligent 
effort. 

it 

So  great  was  the  impression  created 
by  the  striking  personality  of  the  dele- 
gates from  Canada  attending  the  vari- 
ous meetings  held  during  “Horticul- 
tural Week,”  fortified  by  the  exhibits 
of  Canadian  fruits  and  the  realization 
of  the  important  stand  taken  by  this 
section  of  the  western  world  for  the 
general  elevation  of  horticulture  and 
fruit  growing  (as  evinced  by  the  pow- 
erful leverage  of  the  “Fruit  Marks 
Act”  and  its  reflex  influence  upon  the 
markets  of  the  United  States),  that 
naturally  when  Toronto  was  suggested 
as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society,  it 
met  with  unanimous  approval,  al- 
though the  question  was,  as  usual,  left 
to  the  Executive  Committee  for  final 
settlement.  For  this  association  is 
“American”  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word — holding  it  to  apply  to  the  en- 
tire English-speaking  portion  of  the 
continent,  without  regard  to  the  flag 
which  either  of  its  divisions  may 
chance  to  fly  or  the  government 
claiming  its  allegiance;  for  science 
and  nature  and  their  disciples  enter- 
tain broader  affinities  and  affiliations, 
recognizing  no  political  boundaries 
nor  any  flag  as  foreign. 

* 

A detail  of  the  one  hundred  and  six 
essays  and  addresses  comprised  in  the 
work  of  the  week  would  fill  a volume, 
and  a good-sized  pamphlet  would  be 
required  merely  for  an  index.  The 
foregoing  random  notes  merely  call 
attention  in  the  most  general  way  to 
the  oharacter  and  scope  of  some  of 
the  work,  which  covers  every  imagin- 
able topic  connected  with  horticulture, 
from  abstract  essays  on  Mendelism 
and  the  principles  of  hybridization 
down  to  practical  descriptions  of  new 
fruits,  details  of  cultural  methods,  and 
even  object  lessons  in  the  budding  of 
pecans  and  other  manual  or  manipu- 
lative processes. 

Each  one  of  the  organizations  par- 
ticipating in  the  week’s  varied  pro- 
gram w7ill  in  course  of  time  publish  its 
proceedings,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  care  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  varied  publications  it  may  be 
stated  that  a communication  ad- 
dressed to  Secretary  John  Craig,  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will 
elicit  information  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  publications  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  may  be 
obtained;  and  Professor  Craig  will 
doubtless  be  sufficiently  courteous  as 
to  supply  the  necessary  information 
regarding  the  other  bodies.  However, 
should  any  one  wish  to  communicate 
directly  with  the  officials  of  the  other 
organizations,  the  following  are  the 
addresses  of  their  respective  secre- 
taries: 

Society  for  Horticultural  Science,  Y. 
A.  Clark,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  secretary. 

National  Council  of  Horticulture 
(holding  Council  of  Horticulture  at 
Jamestown),  H.  C.  Irish,  secretary, 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

National  Nut  Growers’  Association, 
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Dr.  J.  S.  Wilson,  secretary,  Poulan, 
Ga. 

Maryland  State  Horticultural  So- 
< i < ty.  Prof.  T.  B.  Symonds,  secretary, 
College  Park,  Md. 

it 

After  all,  the  chief  interest  of  the 
meetings  centered  irt  the  personality 
of  the  participants  rather  than  in  the 
essays  or  addresses — in  the  men 
rather  than  in  the  subject  matter  of 
their  discussions.  Actively  prominent 
Was  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  who  had 
charge  of  the  exhibits;  his  restless, 
untiring  energy  was  everywhere  felt 
and  his  magnetic  personality  always 
welcomed.  Munson  of  Texas,  also. 


H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN 

Judge  Horticultural  Exhibits,  Jamestown 
Exposition. 

the  veteran  grape  specialist,  widely 
known  throughout  two  continents  as 
the  originator  of  many  new  varieties 
of  marked  value,  and  since  the  death 
of  dear  old  Isidor  Bush,  probably  the 
world’s  most  noted  ampelographer- — 
that  is  to  say,  one  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  descriptive  science  of  grapes, 
who  is  familiar  with  their  varietal 
characteristics  and  who  can  and  on 
occasion  does  impart  such  informa- 
tion. Webber  of  Cornell  attracted 
considerable  attention,  since,  with 
Swingle,  he  originated  the  new  hybrid 
fruit  termed  “citrange”  (by  pollinat- 
ing the  Japan  hardy  lemond — Citrus 
trifoliat — with  the  Florida  orange), 
which  is  destined  to  prove  of  consid- 
erable value,  and  will  in  all  likeli- 
hood run  the  lemon  out  of  the  mar- 
ket as  the  future  basis  of  “circus 
lemonade,’’  for  it  has  proved  produc- 
tive and  hardy  enough  to  be  grown  as 
far  north  as  the  Ohio  river.  The  fruit 
should  therefore  be  grown  at  as  lit- 
tle expense  as  the  apple,  for  it  comes 
early  into  bearing. 

it 

Government  officials  were,  of 
course,  strongly  in  evidence  and  nat- 
urally formed  the  backbone  of  t'he 
scientific  attendance,  each,  necessar- 
ily, a prominent  specialist  in  his  own 
line— among  pomologists,  Brackett  and 
Taylor;  plant  pathologists  like  Orton 
and  Scott,  while  Quaintance  ably  rep- 
resented the  entomologist.  The  ex- 
periment station  officials  and  com- 
mercial growers  were  so  numerous 
that  a list  of  their  names  would  be 
too  lengthy  to  here  include,  but  indi- 
vidual reference  will  be  made  to  them 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  de- 
mands. 

it 

Naturally  among  the  fruits  dis- 
cussed the  apple  occupied  first  place, 
followed  by  the  peach — the  latter 
fruit  of  more  interest  to  the  attend- 
ance from  the  south  and  southwest. 
Georgia  alone  is  said  to  have  now 
some  26,000,000  peach  trees,  and  is 
adding  to  the  list  at  the  rate  of  over 
2,000,000  annually.  The  “little  peach’’ 
disease,  is  reported  from  Michigan  to 
be  gradually  falling  under  control 
and  is  now  far  less  dreaded  than  for- 
merly. 

“Rosette,”  essentially  a southern 
malady,  is  gradually  becoming  better 
known  and  more  carefully  guarded 
against.  The  peach-tree  borer  is  also 
under  better  control,  and  a good  deal 
of  the  apprehension  formely  pre- 
vailing in  regard  to  it  has  been 
removed.  The  curculio  and  the  cod- 
ling moth  are  still  as  active  as  ever 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country 
and  continue  to  exact  their  custom- 
ary percentage  of  loss  notwithstand- 
ing the  ceaseless  warfare  waged 
against  both.  The  various  fungous 
affections  are  all  coming  somewhat 
more  under  control,  particularly  the 
grape  rots;  but  brown  rot,  that 
scourge  of  the  peach  and  plum  grow- 
er still  more  than  holds  its  own  and 
is  giving  much  trouble.  Bordeaux 


mixture,  the  standard  fungicide,  effec- 
tive against  almost  everything  else 
(except  the  different  forms  of  an- 
thracnose),  seems  to  be  almost  futile 
against  brown  rot,  and  reports  are  not 
at  all  encouraging  from  any  section 
of  the  country — particularly  from  the 
south,  where  its  complete  control 
would  mean  the  most  from  a com- 
mercial standpoint. 

Another  serious  orchard  pest  is  the 
woolly  aphis  of  the  apple.  This  is 
giving  untold  trouble  in  all  sections, 
and  a great  deal  of  concern.  But  it 
is  being  largely  experimented  with 
and  reports,  although  somewhat  con- 
flicting, seem  to  concur  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  kerosene  emulsion  as  the  best 
remedy.  Tobacco  dust  appears  to  be 
less  effective. 

Crown  gall,  however,  is  the  one 
malady  of  all  others  most  to  be 
dreaded  and  it  is  on  the  increase  to 
an  alarming  extent.  No  section  seems 
to  be  free  from  it  and  it  is  being 
widely  an  4 steadily  distributed  by 
conscienceless  and  irresponsible  nur- 
serymen. Unless  something  radical 
can  be  effected  to  check  the  spread 
of  this  insidious  enemy  of  the  or- 
chardist  the  industry  in  all  its 
branches,  must  sooner  or  later,  re- 
ceive its  death  blow.  This  is  no  ex- 
aggeration of  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing nor  of  the  general  view  taken  of 
the  matter  at  Jamestown.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  ignore  its  menace  in  the  fu- 
ture as  we  have  in  the  past  it  will  not 
be  long  before  we  “bring  up”  with 
that  “dull,  sickening  thud”  that  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  reading  about. 

it 

Next  to  apples  and  peaches,  nuts 
very  naturally  occupied  a consider- 
able part  of  the  week’s  program — two 
of  the  associations  being  organized 
specially  for  their  consideration.  Nec- 
essarily the  popular  peanut  heads  the 
list,  while  Virginia  leads  in  its  ex- 
ploitation, followed  by  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee.  This  industry  is 
far  more  extensive  and  more  widely 
distributed  than  is  generally  realized, 
although  it  is  said  to  be  only  mod- 
erately profitable,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  peanut,  being  a legume, 
does  not  prove  greatly  exhaustive  to 
the  soil. 

Yet  the  peanut  does  not  command 
the  highest  consideration  of  the  Na- 
tional Nut  Growers’  Association,  with 
which  the  pecan  is  paramount,  mon- 
opolizing more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
society’s  time  and  attention.  It  is 
apparently  a rapidly  growing  indus- 
try in  all  of  the  Gulf  states  and  over 
much  of  the  interior  middle  west. 
Even  the  homely  hickory  nut  seems 
to  have  acquired  sufficient  dignity  to 
entitle  it  to  respectful  consideration, 
and  the  improved  types  of  the  old 
“shell-bark”  or  “shag-bark”  are  a 
revelation  to  one  who  has  not  kept 
up  with  the  recent  evolution  of  native 
American  nuts. 

Sub-tropical  fruits,  too,  were  more 
in  evidence  at  Jamestown  than  one 
would  suppose.  Outside  the  various 
exhibits  of  citrus  fruits  from  Florida 


Exhibit  "Tanenaski"  Japanese  Persimmons. 

and  California,  figs  and  Japan  per- 
simmons were  surprisingly  in  evi- 
dence. Norfolk,  indeed,  marks  the 
northern  limit  of  practical  fig  culture. 
Regarding  this  fruit  and  the  Japan 
persimmon  there  may  probably  be 
something  more  to  say  in  a later 
paper.  HUGH  N.  STARNES. 

Georgia. 

it 

Have  you  ever  written  to  your  con- 
gressman expressing  your  views  on 
the  free  seed  distribution  by  the  gov- 
ernment? If  not,  do  it  now.  We 
don’t  believe  these  seeds  have  ever 
benefited  anyone,  except  the  persons 
who  sold  them  to  the  government,  an.l 
the  money  spent  in  this  way  could  be 
devoted  to  better  uses — for  trying  to 
secure  better  varieties  of  fruits,  for 
instance. 


Medicine  Case  for  the  Home 

Ever  since  a writer  for  our  Home  Department  told  of  her  emer- 
gency medicine  case  we  have  wanted  to  find  something  of  the  kind  to 
offer  to  our  readers,  and  here  we  have  it. 


THE  W.  E.  P.  EMERGENCY  MEDICINE  CASE 

This  is  a medicine  case  prepared  by  one  of  the  best  physicians  in 
St.  Joseph  for  use  among  his  patients,  and  it  has  become  so  popular 
that  it  is  now  offered  to  the  general  public.  This  case  contains  fifteen 
different  bottles  of  medicine,  every  one  prepared  from  physician’s  pres- 
cription. They  include  practically  all  that  is  needed  in  an  emergency, 
from  antiseptic  tablets  to  a safe  stimulant  to  be  used  in  case  of  shock; 
there  is  a gargle  for  tonsilitis  and  to  use  in  infectious  diseases  of  the 
throat,  nose  and  lungs ; antiseptic  powder  for  burns,  open  sores,  etc. ; 
ointment  for  bruises;  liniment  for  lumbago;  remedy  for  dysentery,  colic, 
etc. ; remedy  for  earache ; remedy  for  indigestion ; headache  remedy ; 
lotion  for  chapped  hands;  in  fact,  this  case  is  complete  in  every  respect. 

Besides  the  medicines  enumerated,  it  has  aseptic  gauzes,  cotton, 
bandages,  etc.,  adhesive  tape,  with  a pair  of  scissors,  which  should 
always  be  kept  in  the  case. 

With  the  case  is  sent  a book  with  directions  for  the  use  of  the 
different  preparations,  and  which  tells  how  to  deal  with  emergency 
cases  before  the  doctor  comes. 

This  case  should  be  in  every  farm  home.  It  is  extensively  used 
in  cities,  and  there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  its  use  on  the  farm,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  doctors  are  not  so  readily  accessible. 

This  case,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  carefully  packed,  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for 

$3.50,  F.  0.  B.  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 

or  it  will  be  sent  free  as  premium  for  twenty  new  subscribers,  with 
$ 1 0 to  pay  for  them.  Address  all  orders  to 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 


The  Lands  o/Promise 

and  of  fulfillment,  where  climate  is  also  an  asset,  are  along 
the  Santa  Fe,  and  easy  to  reach.  There  are  irrigated  farms, 
sections  where  dry-farming  is  practiced,  and  places  where 
rainfall  is  depended  upon.  In  some  localities  all  these  methods 
may  be  followed. 


Read  about  the  various  sections.  Then  visit  them.  Homeseek- 
ers'  Excursion  tickets  are  sold  semi-monthly  to  Texas,  Pecos 
Valley  and  certain  portions  of  Colorado  and  Arizona;  limit 
twenty-one  to  thirty  days,  dependent  on  destination.  Perhaps 
the’re  on  sale  in  your  city.  Their  use  will  save  you  something. 


THE  PECOS  VALLEY 
THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 
NEW  MEXICO  AND  ARIZONA 
TEXAS,  COLORADO 

C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent, 
Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


All 

Free 


Ozark 


DUST 

SPRAYERS 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET— It  tells  all  about 
SPRAYING  an  i SPRAYERS  - FREE 

Haldeman  Mfg.  Company 

SPRINGHELD.  MO. 


SO  acres  fine  land  in  famous  fruit  section 
of  Colorado,  where  bearing  orchards  net 
from  $500  to  $1,000  per  acre  annually. 
Cleared,  fenced,  in  alfalfa.  Great  bargain 
if  taken  soon.  Values  booming.  Let  me 
prove  it.  A.  J.  Miller.  Hood  River.  Oregon. 


Nursery  Stock — We  sell  direct  to  the 
planters  and  save  them  agents'  commis- 
sions. Catalogue  free.  Evergreens  our 
specialty.  The  Lorimor  Nurseries,  Lorimor, 
Iowa. 


Spraying 

your  fruit  with  a good  spray  pump 
means  dollars  to  you.  The  Eclipse  earns 
big  profits  and  lasts  for  years.  We  in- 
vented the 

ECLIPSE  sppurmayp 

after  experimenting  for  years  in  our  own 
orchards  with  the  common  sprayers.  We 
have  it  illustrated  in  our  40-page  cata- 
log— send  for  it  today — it's  brimful  of 
useful  and  interesting  reading  for  the 
gardener  and  fruitman. 

MORRILL  b M0RLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
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Pint;  Applet  tt*dmt  the  NoHlRVfc'St. 

§'8£  iH&  a&S.i.£8W  Wde&d,  rtfferrtbers 
Ht  '{'tie  Unitr-Gro^ef  fofcfe  WaV'C  fifefen 
Liijoyihg  thp  ftiifelt  ripplfes  wfc  have' 
evpr  .seep,  fo,t  sorfi'h  8t  out  subscrib- 
ers in  the  Northwest  hiive  serit  us 
specimens  of  their  choicest  apples,  be- 
lieving, we  suppose,  that  as  we  are 
living  in  Missouri  we  needed  to  be 
shown  specimens  of  their  wonderful 
fruit. 

First  came  a box  of  choice  Jona- 
thans from  J.  H.  Shawhan,  Payette, 
Idaho.  These  apples  were  as  fine  as 
ever  grew — large,  beautifully  colored, 
nnd  every  apple  absolutely  perfect. 
Those  petaotis  who  have  thought  the 
pieture  Of  duf  Drdttier  Jonathan 
trttde-mark  ovei'drflWrt  should  have 
seen  these  tipples — then  they  would 
have  realised  that  Brother  Jonathan 
is  rather  modest,  as  compared  with 
the  apples  Mr.  ShaWhan  sent.  The 
feditdr  df  The  Dfuit-Crdwer  visited 
Mh  Shawhan’s  pla^e  a Codple  of  years 
tigo.  Tiiis  gehtiehiatl  is  also  an  ex- 
tensive groV&r  ot  pehrs,  dnd  hdS  done 
well  t^ith  this  fruit.  , ^ Concerning  his 
apple  crop  this  year  he  says: 

“I  packed  many  of  my  apples  sev- 
enty-two to  the  box,  but  thinking  you 
prefer  apples  of  average  size  I am 
sending  a box  containing  eighty-eight 
apples.  I owe  much  of  my  success 
as  an  orchardist  to  The  Fruit-Grower, 
and  wish  the  paper  to  meet  with  as 
much  success  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past.” 

The  next  lot  of  apples  came  from 
Theodore  S.  Darby,  North  Yakima, 
Wash.,  who  writes:  "As  a compli- 

ment to  what  i consider  the  best  fruit 
paper  id  the  united  states  today,  I 
send  yotl  by  eXpreSS  a bdx  Of  apples 
Potvh  w myself  here  in  this  famous 
Yakima  Valley.  The  varieties  are 
Winesap,  Bellflower,  Spitzenberg  and 
Red  Cheek  Pippin;  these  varieties 
sold  this  fall  for  $2.25  per  box  for 
Winesap,  $2.25  for  Spitzenberg,  and 
$1.50  per  box  for  Bellflower  and  Red 
Cheek  Pippin.” 

These  appleB,  too,  were  exception- 
ally fine— in  fact,  they  were  the  best 
Winesap  and  Bellflower  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  the  other  varieties  were  also 
exceptionally  choice  ,, 

'AftpVfter  lot  came  troth  OScdr  Vah- 
derbiit,  Hood  River,  Ore.  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt, it  will  be  remembered,  is  the 
man  whose  Delicious  apples  sold  for 
$6  per  box  and  his  Winter  Banana 
sold  for  $12  per  box.  In  order  that 
The  Fruit-Grower  might  see  samples 
of  the  apples  Which  brought  these 
e-xtrt),Orhii\hfy  prices,  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
&e'nt  us  some  of  each  variety.  And 
they  were  Wonderfully  fine.  Imagine 
an  apple  as  large  as  a very  large  Woir 
River;  rich  golden  in  color,  With  the 
greater  part  qf  ahe  ^hle  edVefld  With 
a rich  red,  dhoiit  like  the  side  of  a 
Mniifeh  Blush  apple  grown  in  the 
sunshine — imagine  an  apple  of  this 
size  and  with  this  beautiful  color,  ab- 
solutely perfect  in  form  and  free  from 
blemish,  and  you  will  have  an  idea 
of  the  Winter  Banana  apples  which 
sold  for  $12  per  box.  The  fruit  was 
crisp  and  good,  but  we  confess  that 
there  is  not  enough  acid  in  the  apples 
to  juat  suit  our  liking. 

The  Delicious  ft-drrt  Mi1.  VHriderbilt 
wete  also  vety  ihfge  and  beautifully 
COloi-ed,  This  dpple  pleases  us  more 
and  mobe  as  we  see  more  of  it.  it  is 
juicy  and  rich,  and  has  moi-e  indi- 
viduality as  to  flavdr  Utah  the  Winter 
Banana;  the  Delicious,  While  not  a 
SWeet  apple,  is  not  acid,  by  any 
means,  but  still  it  has  a flavor  which 
helps  its  taste  wonderfully,  and  its 
juice  is  so  rich  add  so  rtbUridaht  that 
even  those  who  prefer  a6id  appies  real- 
ly enthuse  Over  this  variety.  Those  Of 
owe  readers  Who  have  hot  secured  oite 
t>£  our  premium  trees  should  renew 
their  subscriptions  at  OnCe  and  get 
one  for  trial.  The  variety  is  a win- 
ner  wherever  it  has  been  tested. 

Still  Other  Delicious  apples  were 
received  from  Wenatchee,  Wash.  The 
latter  were  even  larger  than  the  speci- 
mens received  from  Mr.  Vanderbilt — • 
it!  fact,  they  were  so  very  large  it 
would  have  been  a hard  matter  to 
pack  them  in  boxes  to  advantage. 
The  large  apples  of  this  variety  do 
not  lose  their  good  quality,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  our  nremium  trees 
would  be  more  appreciated  if  all  our 
readers  could  have  seen  these  splen- 
did specimens. 

We  want  to  repeat  here  what  we 
fluave  said  on  former  occasions,  and 
that  is  that  our  eastern  friends  and 
those  of  the  Middle  West  deceive 
themselves  when  they  say  that  this 
•northwestern  fruit,  while  beautiful  to 
look  upon,  is  not  of  good  quality. 
Where  the  grower  understands  his 
business — as  these  growers  do,  who 
sent  our  apples — the  fruit  is  of  fine 
flavor  and  texture,  Too  much  water 


Value  of  a Telephone 

An  unconnected  telephone  instrument  has  only  a limited  dollars- 
and-cents  value;  a telephone  connected  with  your  neighbors,  your 
doctor,  your  markets,  has  a value  unlimited  for  it  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  your  property  from  destruction  by  fire,  your  family 
from  serious  illness,  your  products  from  a drop  in  prices.  But 
a telephone  upon  which  you  cannot  depend  in  emergen- 
cies is  worse  than  valueless.  Buy  and  use  only 


Standard 
^UF1!  ¥ 99 

I"  ■■ 

Apparatus  and  Equipment 

and  you  will  have  a line  that  will  give  you 
service  when  you  need  it  most. 

Write  Us  for  Prices  and  frif©tiH«tion  on  Rural  and 
Suburban  Equipment 

Western  Electric  Co, 

Largest  Manufacturers  and  Suppliers 
of  ail  Apparatus  and  Equipment  used 
in  the  Construction!,  Operation  and 
Maintenance  of  Telephone  Plants 
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is  injurious,  but  the  good  Sro^®r 
doesn't  apply  tdo  much  water.  The 
apples  we  received  Were  all  of  flR® 
flavor,  and  would  have  convinced 
anyone  that  irrigated  fruit  is  not  nec- 
essarily fruit  lacking  in  any  essential 
quality. 

^ ^ 

Apples  in  the  Lewiston  Valley. 

In  the  October  issue  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower,  Mr.  Shackelford  is  recorded 
as  having  been  surprised  that  he 
found  so  few  apple  orchards  in  the 
Lewiston-Clarkston  Valley,  while  he 
found  the  conditions  particularly  well 
suited  to  the  culture  of  this  fruit. 
The  reason  is  very  clear  and  simple. 
When  the  Clarkston-Vineland  irriga- 
tion canal  was  built,  there  were  but 
few  orchards  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity and  these  were  mostly  devoted  to 
the  peach  and  cherry,  which  were 
paying  enormous  profits.  The  several 
bars  in  Snake  River  for  forty  miles 
were  also  chiefly  devoted  to  the  same 
fruits.  Chicago  fruit  buyers  freely 
claimed  that  our  cherries  were  the 
best  grown  in  America.  The  few 
fruit  growers  in  the  valley  urged  the 


planting  of  cherries  and  peaches  un- 
der the  new  Irrigation  canal.  Some 
of  them  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
apple  would  not  do  well  in  this  val- 
ley. At  that  time  the  great  apple 
records  of  the  older  irrigated  valleys 
of  the  Northwest  was  yet  to  be  made. 
Therefore  the  promoters  of  the  Clark- 
ston-Vineland irrigation  enterprise  ad- 
vised the  planting  of  cherries,  cher- 
ries, cherries,  peaches,  peaches, 
peaches.  The  apple  was  so  little  con- 
sidered that  the  few  orchards  planted 
found  but  few  friends  until  after  they 
came  into  bearing  and  began  to  make 
their  big  records  of  profits  every  year 
regardless  of  frosts  or  other  condi- 
tions which  occasionally  severely  cut 
into  the  profits  from  the  tenderer, 
higher  priced  cherries  and  peaches. 
The  wonderful  record  of  northwest- 
ern apples  in  the  few  years  since  they 
have  become  famous  in  the  eastern 
markets  has  shown  the  importance  of 
this  fruit  in  the  Lewiston-Clarkston 
Valley  and  it  is  now  having  due  at- 
tention. This  season  hundreds  of 
acres  are  being  planted  to  apples. 
The  choicer  and  more  delicate  fruits 
are  still  having  due  attention,  but  are 


made  to  take  second  and  third  place 
following  apples  and  grapes. 

It  is  a pity  that  Mr.  Shackelford 
could  not  have  seen  the  show  of  ap- 
ples and  other  fruits  at  the  Lewiston- 
Clarkston  fair  in  October.  A large 
delegation  of  the  Spokane  Chamber  of 
Commerce  were  here  for  a day  dur- 
ing the  fair  week,  fresh  with  the 
memory  of  the  splendid  two  weeks’ 
fair  then  just  completed  at  Spokane, 
where  the  most  of  the  other  fruit  dis- 
tricts of  the  Northwest  had  had  their 
products  on  exhibition.  These  visit- 
ors frankly  stated  that  our  exhibit  of 
fruits  was  superior  to  that  at  Spokane 
and  that  if  we  had  had  a district  ex- 
hibition there  we  would  have  cer- 
tainly carried  off  the  sweepstakes. 
During  thirty  years  past  the  writer 
has  viewed  numerous  fruit  exhibits  in 
all  parts  of  the  county  and  declares 
that  a superior  exhibit  of  apples  never 
has  met  his  eye.  E.  H.  LIBBY. 

Clarkston,  Wash.,  Nov.  11,  1907. 


■Sj-i,  ^ ^ 


Send  $1  for  the  renewal  of  your  own 
subscription  and  one  new  name,  and  get 
two  splendid  new  fruits  free. 
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Disease- Resisting  Canteloupes. 

Much  attention  is  now  being  paid 
by  experimenters  to  the  production  of 
disease-resisting  plants  of  all  kinds. 
This  is  true,  especially,  of  those  plants 
which  are  produced  from  seeds  every 
year,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  celery, 
beets,  canteloupes,  etc.  The  Colo- 
rado Experiment  Station  has  done 
considerable  work  in  selecting  disease 
resisting  sugar  beets  and  canteloupes 
and  the  results  are  very  encouraging. 

The  selection  of  canteloupes  has 
been  conducted  with  a view  of  se- 
curing strains  which  would  not 
blight  early  in  the  season.  The  can- 
teloupe  industry  is  a very  important 
one  in  parts  of  Colorado,  and  it  Is 
a serious  matter  when  the  plants 
blight  and  dry  up  about  the  time  the 
crop  is  half  matured.  The  practical 
growers  have  given  much  attention 
to  selection  of  strains  which  will  pro- 
duce fruit  of  good  quality,  but  the 
matter  of  disease  resistance  seems 
not  to  have  been  taken  into  consid- 
eration. In  fact,  varieties  which 
blight  ripen  their  fruit  early,  as  a 
rule,  due  to  the  diseased  condition  of 
the  plants,  and  growers  have  natur- 
ally selected  the  early-ripening  sorts, 
and  thus  may  have  helped  to  increase 
the  liability  to  blight. 

The  Colorado  Experiment  Station, 
however,  has  taken  up  the  work  of 
selecting  disease-resisting  plants, 
and  reports  that  tests  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  are  very  encouraging 
Plants  which  resist  blight  are  care- 
fully marked,  and  seeds  from  melons 
produced  by  these  plants  are  care- 
fully planted.  This  same  process  of 
selection  is  continued  the  next  sea- 
son, and  as  a result  the  blighting  of 
vines  has  been  delayed  materially. 

Careful  consideration  has  been 
given  at  the  same  time  to  selecting 
melons  with  a view  to  improving  their 
keeping  qualities,  as  well  as  flavor 
and  other  qualities  desired  in  a per- 
fect melon,  so  that  when  the  disease- 
resisting  plant  has  been  finally  se- 
cured it  will  bear  fruit  of  excellent 
quality.  This  year’s  teats  are  ex- 
pected to  show  still  further  advance- 
ment. 

^ 

A “Forgotten”  Country. 

Reading  in  The  Fruit-Grower,  every 
month  reports  from  so  many  states, 
where  fruit  growing  is  at  home  makes 
me  somewhat  jealous.  My  local  pa- 
triotism is  particularly  affected, 
when  I see  the  southwestern  part  of 
our  great  state  of  Missouri  alone  con- 
sidered as  “the”  fruit  belt  of  the 
state,  whilst  our  southeastern  country 
is  never  mentioned. 

I will  admit,  however,  that  my 
jealously  is  without  cause,  as  no  in- 
justice has  been  done  to  us.  Should 
I wish  that  people  and  papers  talk 
about  our  country,  we  simply  have 
to  “do  things.” 

If  any  real  fruit  grower  should 
come  here,  he  would  be  surprised 
twofold;  first,  to  see  not  more  than 
one  or  two  orchards  worth  the  name; 
second,  tlvat  this  country  has  been 
so  long  neglected  by  fruit  growers. 

Every  one  knows  the  old  fashion 
and  neglected  farm  orchard  to  be 
found  in  every  section  of  the  union. 
Here  that  farm  orchard  is  simply 
desolation:  Trees  half  dead,  half 

alive,  many  of  them  hidden  from 
view  by  weeds  and  brush,  no  pruning 
of  any  kind,  no  idea  of  spraying. 
And  yet  these  trees  bear  fruit  and 
not  bad  fruit  at  that. 

There  seems  to  be  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Wyane  county,  Mo.,  quite  an 
awakening  in  fruit  growing.  Almost 
every  farmer  begins  to  plant  fruit 
trees.  Unfortunately  most  of  them 
are  planted  anyway  and  anyhow,  be- 
cause people  do  not  know  better. 
“Fruit  trees  grow  whilst  one  sleeps, 
that’s  all  there  is  in  fruit  growing,” 


I have  heard  said  often.  And  the 
owners  sleep  and  let  the  trees  grow 
as  they  please. 

We  have  here  all  we  need  but  the 
knowledge.  Cheap,  hilly  land,  al- 
most everywhere,  rich,  very  deep 
soil  without  flat  rocks.  Until  now 
practically  no  bugs  nor  fungus  di- 
seases. We  have  a climate  that  could 
hardly  be  wished  better;  protected  on 
the  northwest  by  the  Ozarks  and  Iron 
mountains,  we  hardly  feel  the  stormy 
northwest  winds,  which  cause  so 
much  havoc  elsewhere,  we  have  very 
mild  winters  and  practically  no  late 
frosts,  whilst  a high  altitude  gives 
us  cool  summer  months.  As  far  as 
records  go  back,  a failure  in  peaches 
(except  on  the  lowest  lands)  is  en» 
tirely  unknown,  whilst  apple — well, 
we  do  not  know  anything  about  "off 
years.” 

That  fine  fruit  can  be  grown  here 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  Wayne 
county,  Mo.,  had  the  first  prize  for 
apples  at  the  Chicago  World’s  fair. 
To  the  St.  Louis  exposition,  one  of 
our  farmers  sent  three  peaches  from 
a young  tree.  They  were  of  such 
size  and  appearance  that  the  depart- 
ment wrote  to  him  to  send  two  more, 
the  regulation  number  to  obtain  an 
award  being  five.  As  Ho  answer 
came  to  two  letters,  a Special  repre- 
sentative came  down  especially  from 
St.  Louis  trying  to  get  the  two  de- 
sired fruit,  but  that’s  all  there  was 
on  the  tree. 

I reckon  that  last  season  more  than 
20,000  young  fruit  trees  have  been 
set  out  in  oUr  district  alone.  There 
will  be  marty  failures  and  in  a few 
years  many  more  tales  that  “fruit 
does  not  pay  here,”  only  because  of 
lack  of  knowledge. 

A nurseryman  has  Mere  a fine  Op- 
portunity to  do  business  and  good  to 
his  neighbors.  Almost  ali  1 wish  is 
to  see  one  establishing  himself  here, 
as  well  aS  a few  more  real  fruit 
growers,  mCn  devoted  to  the  cause, 
Who  Would  not  mind  to  teach  oUr 
people  What  to  do  add  how  to  do  it. 
Then,  I would  have  occasion  to  see 
our  country  mentioned  in  print  artd 
my  “jealously”  would  disappear,  be- 
ing without  object. 

Greenville,  Wayne  Co.,  Mo. 

C.  grandpierRe. 


^ 


I found  in  The  Fruit-Grower  some 
very  valuable  information,  and  it  is 
a shame  to  let  ybu  send  two  subscrip- 
tions for  the  price  of  one,  but  you 
made  the  trouble. — Dr.  N.  B.  Sibley. 
Akron,  Ohio. 

F.  Walden  of  Washington  reports 
that  some  apple  trees  which  were  top- 
grafted  to  Jonathan  and  Rome  Beauty 
in  the  spring  of  1905  bore  three  boxes 
of  fine  fruit  this  season.  Pretty 
quick  work. 

I take  several  papers,  both  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  publications,  but  of 
all  of  them  I think  The  Fruit- 
Grower  is  the  best.  I read  every 
word  in  it  with  the  greatest  interest. 
— Oliver  Corey,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Have  you  named  your  farm?  If  you 
live  in  Missouri  you  can  have  the 
name  of  your  farm  registered  by  the 
county  clerk,  upon  payment  of  $1,  and 
no  other  farm  in  the  county  can  bear 
this  name.  EVery  good  farm  ought 
to  have  a name — and  your  farm  ought 
to  be  a good  one. 

Here’s  an  apple  story  that  beats  the 
one  which  told  of  Winter  Banana  ap- 
ples selling  at  $12  per  box:  Another 

grower  at  Hood  River  sold  five  boxes 
of  fancy  Ortley  apples  to  a firm  which 
bought  them  for  Andrew  Carnegie,  at 
$15  per  box.  The  strange  part  of  this 
story — aside  from  the  price — is  that 
Andrew  Carnegie,  with  all  his  money, 
should  buy  only  five  boxes.  Hoot, 
mon,  this  will  not  do,  Andrew.  Use 
up  those  apples  and  call  for  more. 


POWER  SPRAYER 

IS  EQUIPPED  WITH  THE  FAMOUS 

"New  Way”  Air=Cooled  Engine 

EASILY  DETACHED— ALWAYS  READY 
FOR  ANY  WORK  IN  ANY  CLIMATE 

Gasoline 
Distillate  or 
Alcohol  Fuel 


Fruits  of 
High  Quality 
Follow  this 
Quality  Sprayer 


Carries  high  pressure  without  the  usual  vibration  and 
strain,  and  is  the  most  Practical,  Durable  and  Economical 
machine  ever  built  for  Spraying.  Use  your  own  running 
gear  and  tower  if  you  prefer. 


Sprayers 

The  Orchard  Monarch 

POWER  SPRAYER 

is  acknowledged  the  best  Traction 
Sprayer  in  the  market. 

Simple,  durable,  always  ready; 
does  the  work  right. 


SPRAYS  TWO  ROWS  AT  ONCE 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  Spraying.  Write  us  at  once. 

We  handle  a full  line  of  Barrel,  Knapsack  or  Power  Sprayers. 

John  Deere  Plow  Company  ::  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


No  Failure  of  Crops  in  the  North  Fork  Valley 

Why  not  come  to  Sunny  Colorado  where  you  can  enjoy  a delightful  climafe- 
have  good  neighbors,  good  schools,  good  water,  raise  fruit  every  year  ancT 
make  more  money  on  the  same  investment  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
States?  We  need  500  families  who  want  to  do  well.  Our  apples  are  selling 
for  $3.00  per  bushel  and  our  peaches  brought  $1.50  per  20-Ib.  box.  Quality 
tells  the  tale.  Not  fortunes,  but  home-builders  are  what  we  need.  Let  u* 
tell  you  more  about  the  opportunities  offered  here. 

CLINE  & HUFTY,  PAONIA,  COLORADO. 

A new  hardy  hydrangea  will  be  of-  blooms  in  July  and  August  — some 
fered  to  the  public  next  spring,  and  time  before  the  well  known  hydran- 
it  will  make  a splendid  addition  to  gea  paniculata  grandiflora.  The  new 
our  list  of  flowering  shrubs.  It  plant  is  said  to  be  perfectly  hardy. 


GRASSELLI’S 


ARSENATE 


F LEA 


*31  Grasselli's  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  manufactured  only  by  The  Grasselli  Chemical  Company, 
established  1839.  General  Offices.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  ^ When  applied,  ordinary  rains  will  not 
wash  it  off.  It  is  not  injurious  if  applied  unskillf ullv  or  in  too  great  Quantities.  ^ Grasselli’s 
Arsenate  of  Lead  can  be  used  successfully  against  all  leaf-eating  insects,  including  the  Codling 
Moth,  Canker  Worm.  Elm  Leaf  Beetle,  Potato  Bug.  Gvpsy  and  Brown-tail  Moth.  etc. 

Grasselli’s  Bordeaux  Mixture — a preventive  of  all  fungous  diseases.  ^ Grasselli's 
Bordeaux-Lead  Arsenate  Mixture — an  insecticide  and  fungicide  combined  in  one  effec- 
tive article,  Write  for  descriptive  booklet,  giving  information  how  and  when  to  spray. 

THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Main  Office,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

BRANCH  OFFICES  ... 

Chicago,  111..  117  Michigan  St.  Detroit.  Michigan 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  I 12  Ferry  St.  St.  Paul  Minn. 

Birmingham.  Ala.  New  Orleans.  La. 

SEND  INQUIRIES  TO  NEAREST  OFFICE 


New  York.N.Y.,  Sixty  WaJI  St 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 


For  the  Destruction 
of  the  Codling  Moth 
and  all  Leaf-Eating 
Insects,  Use 

GRASSELLI’S 
ARSENATE 
OF  LEAD 
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FRUIT  GROWERS,  GARDENERS 

YOUR  SOIL 
NEEDS  MANURE 

Nothing  else  will  take  Its  place,  or 
give  results  equal  to  It.  You  should  an- 
ticipate your  needs  for  next  spring. 

WIZARD  BRAND 

SHREDDED  CATTLE 
MANURE 

is  pure  manure,  dried  by  special  process 
and  reduced  in  weight  and  bulk  by  re- 
moving all  long  hay  and  bedding  and 
worthless  rough  stuff  and  rubbish. 

It  is  manure  in  the  most  concentrated, 
efficient,  easily  and  cheaply  handled 
form  possible  to  obtain. 

Write  Us  at  Once  for  Circulars  and  Prices 

The  Pulverized  Manure  Co. 

23  Exchange  Ave.,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago. 

The  Hawkeye  .Tree 
Protectors 

are  made  out  of  the  Tough- 
est Mississippi  River  Rock 
Elm,  a wood  which  defies 
the  teeth  of  rabbits,  mice 
and  other  bark  gnawers. 
They  are  tarred  on  one  end 
to  prevent  decay  where 
they  come  in  contact  with 
the  ground.  They  are  com- 
pressed and  packed  in  solid 
bundles  so  they  will  reach 
you  in  good  shape. 

Every  bundle  is  labeled, 
“Hawkeye  Tree  Protectors'’ 
and  guaranteed  full  count. 

They  will  protect  your 
trees  as  long  as  they  need 
protection. 

The  price  is  only:  75c 

per  100  protectors,  or  $5.00 
per  1000  protectors. 

Sample  and  circular  free.  Prompt  shipment 

BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO. 

BURUINGTON,  IOWA. 


Apple  Grafts 

Made  With  a Speer  Grafting  Machine 
Will  All  Grow. 

Specialties  for  Nurserymen 
and  Fruit  Growers 

THE  SPEER  GRAFTING  MACHINE. 
THOMAS  TREE  BALERS.  BOX 
CUAMPS.  BUD  TRANSPLANTER. 

for  Pecans,  Walnuts,  Chestnuts,  Japan 
Plums,  Figs,  etc. 

BRAGG  TREE  DIGGER.  BEST  SPADE. 
BEST  CUTAWAY  DISC  AND 
CULTIVATING  HARROWS 

to  put  ground  in  shape  for  planting. 
Other  good  things  for  nurserymen,  fruit- 
growers or  orchardists.  Send  for  cata- 
logue, etc. 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL,  General  Agent 

Box  300.  Kimmundy,  HI. 


Strawberry  Tlants 

I have  for  spring  of  1908  a fine  lot  of 
plants  from  a new  field  at  a low  price.  List 
includes  these  varieties:  Excelsior,  Klon- 

dike, Dunlap,  Lady  Thompson,  Aroma. 

Tggs  for  Hatching 

of  the  following  varieties:  Brown  Leghorn, 

White  Leghorn,  Hamburg,  Partridge  Wyan- 
dotte, Silver  Wyandotte.  Per  setting  of  13,  $1. 

Gold  Taint  Truit  Tnrm. 

A.  Horn,  Prop.,  Soddy,  Tenn. 


Strawberry  Plants 

CABBAGE  PLANTS, 

Track  and  Fruit  Fertilizers,  Seed  Corn 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

J.  A.  BAUER,  Judsonia,  Ark. 


Black  Locust 

Hardy  Catalpa,  Rag,  Mulberry,  Honey  Lo- 
cust and  Osage  Seedlings  by  tho  1,000  or 
car  lots.  * 4 

Send  us  a list  of  your  wants  and  don’t  boy 
until  you  hays  our  prlosa 

C.  M.  Hurlbnrt,  Mgr.,  Fairbury,  Neb. 


Army  Auction  Bargains 

Tents  - $1.90  up 
Rides  - 1.9a  •* 


ARMY  SADDLES  3.00  “ 
“ Bridles  - 1.00 
Legglns.  pr.  .15“ 


Old  Pistols  - - $ .50  uP 
Officers’ Swords,  new  $1.76 
Cavalry  Sabres  “ 1.60 

UNIFORMS  “ 1.25 

7 Shot  Carbine  “ • 3 60 

1007  MILITARY  ENCYCLOPEDIC  CAT- 
ALOGUE, 260  large  pages,  containing  thousands  of 
beautiful  illustrations—  with  wholesale  and  retail  prlcei 
of  15  acres  GOVT.  AUCTION  SALE  GOODS, 
mailed  for  15  cents  (stamps). 

FRANCIS  BANNERM  AN,  001  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


Tests  of  Different  Methods  of  Orchard 
Treatment. 

The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
is  conducting  an  Interesting  test  of 
various  methods  of  orchard  treat- 
ment, and  as  these  tests  began  with 
the  planting  of  the  trees  and  has  con- 
tinued for  six  years,  and  will  be  car- 
ried still  further,  the  results  will  have 
a practical  benefit  to  orchardists  of 
the  Middle  West. 

In  1901  the  experiment  was  begun 
with  the  planting  of  eight  plats  of 
three-quarters  each  to  various  tree 
fruits.  In  some  of  the  plats  cultivat- 
ed crops,  such  as  vegetables  or  corn, 
were  grown.  In  one  plat  small  grain 
was  raised.  Another  plat  received 
clean  cultivation  throughout  each 
year.  Other  plats  were  cultivated  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  given  over  to  a 
cover  crop  during  fall.  These  meth- 
ods of  culture  were  continued  for  the 
first  five  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  one  of  the  plats  was  seeded  to 
alfalfa,  one  to  clover,  and  one  to  a 
mixture  of  grasses.  In  another  plat 
the  weeds  were  allowed  to  grow,  and 
are  mowed  two  or  three  times  a 
year.  Another  plat  was  mulched  with 
straw.  In  two  of  the  plats  the  cul- 
tivation and  cover-crop  method  has 
been  continued,  and  in  one  plat 
thorough,  clean  cultivation  is  given, 
as  in  the  early  part  of  the  test. 

Regarding  the  results  of  the  test 
the  station  reports: 

“It  is  yet  too  early  to  determine 
what  will  be  the  final  result  of  the 
methods  now  in  use.  During  the  first 
few  years  of  the  test  the  trees  which 
were  given  clean  cultivation  made 
the  best  growth,  though  the  plats  in 
which  cultivated  crops  were  grown 
were  not  far  behind.  One  very  no- 
ticeable result  of  the  test  so  far  is 
the  great  amount  of  soil  eroson  that 
takes  place  in  the  plat  which  has  re- 
ceived clean  cultivation.  The  plats 
where  a cover  crop  has  been  plowed 
under  each  year  have  washed  very 
little,  while  in  the  plat  that  has  been 
given  clean  cultivation  without  the 
addition  of  any  vegetable  matter  to 
the  soil  the  black  surface  soil  has 
nearly  all  washed  away.  We  have 
been  obliged,  indeed,  to  put  in  board 
dams  to  stop  the  washing  of  this 
plat.” 

The  continuation  of  this  test  will 
be  watched  with  great  interest,  for  it 
will  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  treatment  which  is  to  be  recom- 
mended for  the  thousands  of  acres  of 
orchard  planted  along  the  hills  of  the 
Missouri  river  and  neighboring 
streams,  where  is  found  some  of  the 
best  orchard  land  in  America. 

Problem  of  a Mechanic  Who  Wants 
an  Orchard. 

In  the  September  Fruit-Grower 
Prof.  Howard  of  the  Missouri  Experi- 
ment Station  answers  this  question 
very  fully. 

The  primary  requisite  in  starting  a 
commercial  orchard  is  first  to  instill 
the  interest  of  the  orchard  into  the 
soul  of  the  grower.  The  money  value 
to  be  derived  in  growing  fruit  is  the 
motive  power  by  which  every  one  is 
prompted  into  action,  but  unless  there 
is  a desire  to  study  the  many  details 
of  a growing  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum 
or  other  trees  that  he  may  be  able 
to  diagnose  the  daily  needs  of  a tree, 
both  in  food  ration  and  food  supply, 
as  well  as  diseases  and  insect  injury 
with  remedies,  with  a comparative  in. 
terest  that  the  practical  stockman 
would  exercise  with  his  horses,  cattle 
or  hogs,  the  orchardist  has  but  little 
chance  for  success.  The  soil  is  the 
foundation  of  the  orchard,  and  with 
great  variations  of  soil  conditions, 
even  in  every  forty-acre  lots,  it  is  not 
expected  that  all  land  will  furnish  the 
proper  food  supply  or  food  ration,  the 
soil  conditions  may  be  good  for  ap- 
ples on  one  acre  and  the  next  acre  be 
better  adapted  to  peaches  and  the  next 
acre  to  cherries  or  grapes.  To  illus- 
trate, the  horse,  cow,  sheep  and  hog 
subsists  on  the  same  food  supply,  yet 
the  food  ration  is  varied.  “A  soil 
can  be  termed  fertile  only  when  it 
contains  all  the  materials  necessarv 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  plants  in- 
tended to  he  grown,  in  the  required 
quantity,  and  in  the  proper  form  to 
give  the  proper  ration.”  The  food  ra- 
tion may  be  given  as  follows: 

Apple  Orchard — Nitrogen,  2 per 
cent;  available  phosphoric  acid,  8 per 
cent;  potash,  12  per  cent. 

Cherry  Orchard — Nitrogen,  2 per 
cent;  available  phosphoric  acid,  7 per 
cent;  potash,  9 per  cent. 

Peach  Orchard — Nitrogen,  2 per 
cent;  available  phosphoric  acid,  5 per 
cent;  potash,  7 per  cent. 


Thus  is  will  bo  seen  the  variation  in 
the  food  rations,  Is  as  necessary 
to  the  proper  growth  and  product  of 
the  tree  as  to  the  development  and 
well  doing  of  tho  animals.  Much  more 
depends  upon  the  soli  conditions  In 
a successful  orchard  than  the  climate 
and  seasons.  A practical  orchardist 
can  judge  a proper  soil  for  the  various 
fruits  by  the  timber  op  vegetable 
growth  of  the  land.  The  color  of  the 
soil  has  but  little  consideration  in  se- 
lecting an  orchard  site.  A clay  soil 
is  preferred,  yet  a sandy  lome  under 
proper  conditions  may  be  made  to 
produce  paying  crops  of  many  va- 
rieties of  fruit.  In  Southwest  Texas, 
on  the  Oulf,  there  is  to  be  found 
many  acres  in  a body  of  a sandy  soil 
that  is  well  adapted  to  growing  the 
Chinese  peach  to  perfection  and  in 
good  paying  crops,  while  farther 
north  like  soil  would  no  doubt  have 
a tendency  of  stimulating  the  bloom 
too  early.  The  same  condition  is  true 
of  the  Japanese  plums. 

There  is  no  investment  that  will 
give  as  good  returns  and  in  as  short 
time  as  fruit  growing.  And  fruit 
growing  may  be  handled  with  less 
cash  capital,  with  the  largest  divi- 
dends, for  the  capital  invested,  than 
any  other  investment.  But  to  achieve 
success  experience  and  a love  or  de- 
sire for  fruit  growing  must  be  in  the 
soul  of  the  grower.  All  intelligent  per- 
sons may  learn  the  business,  but  to 
start  right  a new  student  should  em- 
ploy an  experienced,  practical  fruit 
grower  to  take  the  lead;  such  a man 
who  is  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
a commercial  orchard  can  command 
good  wages;  therefore  cheap  labor  to 
manage  the  commercial  orchard  is  not 
the  man  to  bring  the  desired  results. 
Many  good  prospects  are  blighted  by 
the  proprietor  standing  between  the 
manager  and  the  work.  Many  details 
are  based  in  planting  out  a commer- 
cial orchard  by  a practical  manager, 
which  will  take  a series  of  years  for 
the  development  of  the  purpose  sought 
for.  Therefore  the  inexperienced  pro- 
prietor must  submit  to  the  mandates 
of  his  teacher  (the  manager)  and 
learn  the  whys  and  purposes  as  the 
work  progresses.  “Experience  is  the 
best  school,”  and  there  are  many  les- 
sons in  the  principles  of  fruit-growing 
that  cannot  be  found  in  text  books  or 
inside  of  college  walls. 

S.  H.  LINTON. 

Des  Moines,  la. 

^ ^ ^ 

Notes. 

Complaint  comes  from  the  Rogue 
River  Valley,  Ore.,  that  the  apples 
there  this  season  were  too  large. 
Buyers  would  not  take  the  larger 
fruit  if  they  could  get  smaller  sizes. 

A California  man  is  reported  to 
have  devised  a plan  to  take  the 
“pucker”  out  of  unripe  persimmons. 
That  beats  breeding  seedless  apples 
all  to  pieces. 

O.  L.  Callahan,  Greenville,  Ga., 
writes:  "The  Fruit-Grower  is  a very 

welcome  visitor.  Some  single  num- 
bers are  alone  worth  the  price  of  my 
four  years’  subscription.  I have  an 
orchard  of  10,000  Elberta  peach  trees 
and  am  also  operating  a canning  fac- 
tory, which  promises  to  be  quite  prof- 
itable.” 

O.  S.  Jones  & Co.,  Madison,  S.  D., 
have  a new  tomato  which  is  said  to  be 
a valuable  acquisition  for  that  part  of 
the  country.  It  is  large  size,  very 
prolific,  and  bears  unusually  early. 
While  not  the  very  earliest  sort,  it 
is  only  a little  behind  the  very  early 
sorts,  and  is  of  much  better  quality 
than  the  earliest  ones.  Seeds  of  the 
new  variety  will  be  offered  the  com- 
ing season. 

The  Fruit-Grower  recently  told  of 
the  sale  of  a carload  of  Comice  pears 
from  Oregon  on  the  New  York  mar- 
ket for  $4,622.  The  editor  was  in 
New  York  in  October  and  priced 
these  pears  on  a retail  fruit  stand. 
“Twenty  cents  apiece,”  was  the  re- 
ply to  our  question  asking  the  price. 
How  many  did  we  buy?  We  com- 
promised on  Jonathan  apples  at  three 
for  a quarter. 

The  fifteenth  international  conven- 
tion of  the  Northwest  Fruit-Growers’ 
Association  will  be  held  at  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  December  4 to  6,  and  will  be 
one  of  the  best  meetings  of  the  or- 
ganization ever  held.  The  exhibit  of 
apples  is  expected  to  be  very  fine. 
For  the  best  five  boxes  of  apples, 
prizes  of  the  value  of  $100,  $50  and 
$25  will  be  awarded  for  the  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  best  exhibits,  respec- 
tively, and  premiums  in  other  depart- 
ments will  be  on  the  same  liberal 
scale. 
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Every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
who  is  interested  in  farming  or  gar- 
dening, in  the  growing  of  fruit  or 
flowers,  is  invited  to  send  for  a free 
copy  of  our  80-page  catalogue  and 
full  information  in  regard  to  the 
Homo  Study  Courses  in  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  Landscape  Gardening 
and  Floriculture,  which  we  offer  un- 
der Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  and  Prof. 
Craig  of  Cornell  University. 
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The  Deyo  Power  Sprayer 


FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Mounted  complete  with  mechanical 
agitator,  ready  for  work.  You  must  pro- 
tect your  trees.  Our  new  outfit  is  bet- 
ter than  ever.  No  experiment.  Years 
of  success.  Hundreds  in  use.  Write  for 
catalogue  F. 

R.  H.  DEYO  «&  COMPANY 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 
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Elfef 
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Spraying  Made  Easy 

By  Using 

STAHL’S 

Excelsior 
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and  Prepared  Mixtures 

Save  your  trees,  vines  and  plants 

from  the  ravages  or  6cale,  fungi 

and  worms  by  spraying,  and  thus  insure  an  increased 
yield.  Every  farmer,  gardener,  fruit  or  tiower 
grower  should  write  at  once  for  our  free  catalog, 
describing  Excelsior  Spraying  Outfits,  and  con- 
taining much  information  on  how  to  spray  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops. 

>VM.  STAHL  SPRAYER  CO.,  Box  fl  .0,  Quincy,  III. 


DEFENDER 

SPRAYER 

All  brass,  easiest 
working,  most  power- 
ful, automatic  mixer, 
expansion  valves,  dou- 
ble strainer.  Catalog 
of  Pumps  and  Treatise 
on  Spraying  free. 
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SCALES 


We  save  you  $20.00  ou  a 5-ton  wagon  scale— pit  or  pitless. 

Guaranteed  5 Years 

Shipped  anwhere  in  U.  S.  on  30  Days’ 
Free  Trial.  Weigh  farm  products  and 
get  full  value  ! Scale  Catalogue  FREE. 
Write  JONES  BROS.  MERC.  CO. 
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Beautify  (he  Country  Homes  ami 
Country  School  Grounds. 

For  some  months  The  Fruit-Grower 
has  been  trying  to  make  arrangements 
for  a department  which  should  have 
for  its  object  the  beautifying  of  our 
homes  and  their  surroundings,  and 
also  for  the  improvement  of  country 
school  grounds.  For  a long  time  we 
have  been  convinced  that  our  publica- 
tion has  a mission  to  perform  along 
this  line,  and  we  shall  try  to  perform 
that  mission.  About  a year  ago  Mr. 
Collingwood  of  the  Rural  New  York- 
er, made  a trip  through  the  Middle 
West  and  when  he  returned  he  wrote 
some  pretty  sharp  criticisms  about 
the  majority  of  our  farm  homes  as 
he  viewed  them  from  the  train,  and 
they  stirred  us  up  just  a little — be- 
cause every  word  he  said  was  true 
and  every  criticism  he  made  was  de- 
served. Ever  since  that  time  we  have 
wondered  what  we  could  do  to  bring 
about  a better  state  of  affairs,  and 
this  new  department,  we  'hope 

to  inaugurate  soon,  perhaps  next 
month,  is  our  first  move  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

When  Mr.  Collingwood  reported  his 
observations  made  on  his  western 
trip  he  compared  our  western  farm 
homes  with  those  in  his  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  comparison  was  to 
our  discredit.  He  said  the  eastern 
farmer  keeps  up  the  appearance  of 
his  home  better  than  his  western 
brother,  and  he  does,  too.  The  rea- 
son is  not  far  to  seek:  The  men  who 

have  built  up  the  agriculture  of  the 
West  had  many  things  to  overcome, 
and  they  have  not  had  much  time 
for  these  more  esthetic  features.  But 
the  time  has  come  when  a change 
ought  to  be  made.  Our  western  farm- 
ers are  very  prosperous;  they  do  not 
have  to  work  so  long  nor  so  hard  as 
they  once  did;  they  have  time  and  the 
moans  to  improve  their  farm  homes, 
and  the  work  ought  to  be  done. 

Our  western  people  appreciate  these 
things,  and  they  only  need  to  be  di- 
rected along  right  lines  to  make  the 
needed  changes.  Among  all  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country  none  ought  to  be 
more  interested  in  this  matter  than 
the  fruit  farmers,  and  therefore  it 
is  especially  fitting  that  The  Fruit- 
Grower  should  be  the  leader  among 
farm  papers  in  devoting  a department 
to  this  subject.  As  the  work  is  large- 
ly a matter  of  education,  we  shall  also 
include  the  improvement  of  country 
school  grounds,  for  if  the  school 
grounds  are  made  beautiful  the  chil- 
dren will  not  only  absorb  from  their 
surroundings  a love  of  the  beautiful, 
but  they  will  also  learn  how  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results  along  this  line. 

We  want  the  help  of  our  readers  in 
this  work.  Send  a brief  report  of 
your  experience.  If  you  have  im- 
proved the  appearance  of  your 
grounds,  send  us  report  of  how  you 
did  it,  and  if  you  have  a good  photo- 
graph showing  the  grounds  before 
and  after  improvement  send  them 
along.  If  the  grounds  surrounding 
your  district  school  have  been  beau- 
tified, send  us  a report  of  this  work, 
and  send  photograph,  too,  if  possible. 

And  we  want  this  department  to  be 
helpful  in  other  ways:  If  you  want 

suggestions  as  to  the  planting  of  your 
grounds,  send  a sketch  of  your 
grounds,  showing  location  of  house, 
slope  of  land,  directions,  etc.,  and  we 
shall  have  some  person  qualified 
along  this  line  to  suggest  a plan  of 
improvement.  In  making  these  sug- 
gestions, however,  we  cannot  under- 
take to  reply  by  mail;  we  want  the 


examples  to  be  of  help  to  all  our 
readers,  and  therefore  the  plan  will 
have  to  be  published  in  our  columns, 
and  this  will  require  some  time. 

Improved  farm  homes  have  a value 
not  to  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents — and  yet  they  have  an  increased 
value  from  the  monetary  standpoint, 
too.  Our  families  are  entitled  to  the 
best  homes  in  the  country,  and  here 
is  one  place  where  great  improve- 
ment can  he  made.  It  will  take  some 
time,  of  course,  to  make  much  of  a 
showing  for  all  our  farm  homes,  but 
the  start  ought  to  be  made  now.  One 
farm  home  with  well-planted  grounds 
will  stimulate  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood. And  the  first  of  these  im- 
proved grounds  ought  to  be  these  of 
members  of  The  Fruit-Grower  Family. 

^ ^ 

The  Farmer  and  the  Nation’s 
Finances. 

While  it  is  generally  agreed  among 
students  of  financial  affairs  that 
there  was  no  real  reason  for  the 
financial  disturbance  which  set  in 
about  the  first  of  October,  it  is  also 
agreed  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
strong  financial  condition  of  the 
American  farmers  there  is  no  telling 
to  what  extent  the  disturbance  would 
have  reached.  Only  the  fact  that 
farmers  have  money  and  plenty  of 
stuff  to  sell  gave  a feeling  of  confi- 
dence throughout  the  country. 

The  country  is  all  right,  and  there 
should  be  no  panic  or  anything  ap- 
proaching a panic.  But  just  suppose 
the  farmers  of  the  country  were  in 
the  condition  they  were  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  At  that  time  farmers  were 
seriously  cramped  financially,  and 
their  farms  were  mortgaged;  farm 
products  were  slow  sale  at  low  prices, 
and  if  the  present  disturbance  had 
come  then,  no  one  could  have  prophe- 
sied the  results. 

This  country  owes  much  to  its 
farmers — and  not  the  least  part  of  the 
obligation  is  the  fact  that  the  strong, 
sturdy,  conservative  farmers  kept  the 
financial  ship  in  her  course  during 
the  past  two  months. 

Farmers  and  the  Saloon  Question. 

Students  of  politics  are  studying 
with  interest  the  wave  of  temperance 
reform  which  is  sweeping  over  the 
southern  states — and  in  this  list  is  also 
included  Missouri.  It  is  said  that 
more  than  33,000,000  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  living  in  com- 
munities without  saloons,  and  the 
rural  communities  have  taken  the 
lead  in  this  movement.  In  Missouri 
various  counties  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  local  option  law  and  are  vot- 
ing out  the  saloons;  in  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  the  sentiment  is  almost  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  no  saloons,  so 
far  as  the  rural  communities  are  con- 
cerned, and  the  farmers  have  enough 
votes  to  carry  the  election  for  the  en- 
tire state. 

This  move  to  eliminate  the  saloon 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  the  re- 
sult of  an  agitation  in  favor  of  tem- 
perance as  it  does  to  be  the  legitimate 
result  of  the  interference  of  the  saloon 
and  the  saloon  power  in  the  politics 
of  the  country.  The  move  in  favor 
of  prohibition  is  a rebuke  to  the  in- 
terference of  the  saloon  in  political 
affairs,  and  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  bringing  about  better  condi- 
tions the  people  simply  do  away  with 
the  saloons  altogether.  The  people  of 
the  cities  may  put  up  with  the  saloon 


Influence  for  a time,  but  they  will 
unite  with  the  farmers  after  awhile 
and  make  a change.  And  in  the 
meantime  the  farming  communities, 
especially  in  all  the  southern  states, 
are  doing  a little  house-cleaning  on 
their  own  account,  and  the  counties 
and  states,  one  after  another,  are  go- 
ing “dry.”  It  has  taken  the  farmers 
some  time  to  get  started — but  they 
are  in  the  saddle  in  some  of  the  states 
now,  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 


^ ^ 


Ozark  Growers  Want  Fair  Freight 
Iiatcs. 


The  Ozark  Fruit-Growers'  Associ- 
ation has  taken  steps  to  secure  better 
freight  and  refrigeration  charges  on 
fruits  shipped  from  that  territory, 
and  to  assist  in  bringing  about  this 
result  has  prepared  an  interesting 
table  showing  the  rates  which  are 
charged  for  shipping  their  fruits,  as 
compared  with  rates  on  similar  prod- 
ucts from  other  sections.  From  this 
table  it  would  seem  that  the  Ozark 
growers  are  discriminated  against  by 
the  railroad  and  refrigerator-car  com- 
panies. For  instance,  the  refrigera- 
tion charge  on  a carload  of  strawber- 
ries from  Monett,  Mo.,  and  Fayette- 
ville, Ark.,  to  Chicago  is  $50,  and  to 
St.  Paul  is  $60,  while  for  the  same 
service  on  a car  of  berries  from  Hood 
River,  Ore. — a much  greater  distance 
— the  charge  is  $45  to  Chicago  and 
$4  0 to  St.  Paul. 

Other  figures  are  presented,  show- 
ing that  the  Ozark  growers  have  been 
handicapped  in  trying  to  reach  some 
of  the  best  markets  of  the  country,  by 
reason  of  the  discriminating  charges. 
An  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  relief 
through  the  Interstate  Commerce 
commission.  In  trying  to  secure  this 
relief  this  organization  should  have 
the  support  of  every  grower  in  all  the 
Ozark  country. 

¥ 

Parcels  Post  and  Postal  Savings  Banks 

Friends  of  the  parcels  post  measure 
have  taken  renewed  courage  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  Postmaster- 
General  Meyer  openly  favors  this  re- 
form. At  a recent  dinner  in  Phila- 
delphia Mr.  Meyer  delivered  an  ad- 
dress in  which  he  made  his  position 
clear,  and  it  is  possible  the  matter 
will  pass  Congress  in  some  form  at 
the  coming  session.  Farmers  gener- 
ally are  interested  in  this  reform.  It 
is  desired,  in  brief,  that  the  govern- 
ment increase  the  weight  of  package 
which  can  be  sent  by  mail  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  charge.  Four 
pounds  is  the  largest  package  which 
can  be  mailed  at  this  time,  and  as  the 
merchandise  rate  is  1 cent  per  ounce, 
it  will  cost  64  cents  to  mail  package 
of  this  size. 

Another  measure  which  is  likely  to 
be  urged  upon  the  next  Congress  is 
the  establishment  of  postal  savings 
banks.  The  financial  flurry  has 
served  to  renew  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter, for  when  depositors  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  were  trying  to  get  their 
money  out  of  the  established  banks, 
and  to  remove  large  sums  from  cir- 
culation, it  was  pointed  out  that  if 
government  savings  banks  were  avail- 
able this  money  would  be  deposited 
in  them,  and  the  currency  would  re- 
main in  circulation. 

Farmers  are  interested  in  both  these 
subjects,  and  every  one  of  them 
should  write  today  to  their  respective 
congressmen  and  the  senators  from 
their  states  urging  their  support  for 
these  measures.  Those  who  are  op- 
posed to  them  are  doing  their  best  to 
defeat  them:  It  is  up  to  the  farmers 

to  lend  their  support  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  laws. 
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Double  Gears 

and  Center  Lift 
Make  My 

Samson 

Strongest  of  All 

M I call  my  windmill 
‘Samson”  because  my  patented  features— 
the  double  gears  and  center  lift— make  it  so 
solid  and  strong  that  the  worst  storm— even 
a tornado— can't  hurt  it  a bit.  And,  of  course, 
the  extra  strength  makes  it  do  more  work 
than  ordinary  windmills  and  never  feel  it. 

You  see.  these  double  gears  and  center  lift 
do  away  with  all  the  side  strain  which  makes 
other  windmills  run  hard  and  puts  them  out 
of  business  so  quick.  It’s  these  gears  and 
lift  of  mine  which  make  my  Samson 

Run  Like  a Stationary  Engine 

—steady  and  even— without  a hitch  or  a halt 
for  years.  There  are  lots  of  other  features, 
too,  about  the  Samson  which  make  it  out- 
work and  outwear  all  others.  It  regulates 
itself  and  oils  itself  and  takes  care  of  itself 
every  way,  so  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
set  it  up— easy  to  do.  Then— it  gets  busy 
at  once  and  will  keep  right  at  it  for  years. 

You  can't  afford  to  buy  a Windmill  until 
you  know  all  about  the  patented  good  points  of 
my  Samson.  These  ere  all  told  you  in  my 

40-Page  Windmill  Book 

(over  60  illustrations),  which  also  tells  how  to  set 
up  windmills,  where  they  should  be  put,  and  how 
much  work  you  should  expect  from  a good  wind- 
mill. When  yon  write  for  the  book,  ask  me  any- 
thing you  want  to  know  about  windmills,  and  I’ll 
gladly  tell  yon  if  it  isn’t  already  in  the  book. 
Address  me  this  way — 

bToVEK  Pres.  Stover  Mfg.  Co. 

3 1 7 Hance  Ave.,  Freeport,  III. 


This  FREE  BOOK  Tells  About 

HEPPES  NO-TAR 

Valley  and  Gutter 


Better  Than  Tin  or  Iron  at 
One-Third  Less  Cost  to  You 

Don’t  use  iron  or  tin  for  valleys  and  gutters. 
Save  of  the  co9t  of  tin,  save  the  cost  of  a tinner, 
save  time,  save  leaky  roofs  and  insure  pore  rain 
water  by  usingthe  wonderful  NO-TAR  GUTTER 
and  VALLEY,  which  you  can  easily  put  on  any 
kind  of  a root,  new  or  old,  flat  or  steep.  This 
tough,  rubbery,  seamless,  rot  - and  - rust  - proof 
material  will  last  as  long  as  the  building.  Guar- 
anteed. Comes  in  25-lb.  rolls,  14  inches  wide, 
60  feet  long  Sold  by  dealers.  For  Free  Samples 
and  Free  Book,  address  at  once— 

THE  HEPPES  CO.,  2905  Fillmore  St.,  CHICAGO 


CUT  ICE 


With  the  Dorsch  Double  Row 
Ice  Plow  We  guarantee  it  will 
cot  more  than  20  men  sawing  by? 
hand.  Cakes  are  co tunfiorm. 
of  any  size  and  thickness  One 
man  and  a horse  will  cat  mo*-®  ice  in  1 
a dav  than  the  ordinary  farmer  and  dairy 
man  '•an  use  Too  < an  cat  for  others  and 
make  the  price  of  our  plow  in  two  days  nae 
A«k  1or  araloFne  an-1  inf '•"‘lartory  pri<e* 

JOHH  DORSCH  4.  SONS  258  WELLS  SI  MILWAUKEE.  WIS 


Mr.  Farmer— 


How  much  is  your  time  worth  at 
seedtime?  You  can  save  half  of  it  by 

our:  Combination  Spring 
and  Spike  Tooth  Harrow. 

SPECIAL  Introductory  Price  and 
freight  offer  to  first  buyer  in  your 
locality.  Send  for  free  illustrated 
booklet  and  surprising  special  offer. 
Dealers  wanted  everywhere. 
NAYLOR  MFC.  CO.  (Not  Inc.) 
2 Spring  Avenue,  La  Grange,  III. 


HARDY  BLIZZARD 


BELT  EVERGREENS 


To  prove  that  our  EVER-  ^ 

GREENS  are  HEALTHY,  HARDY  and  Vigorous,  we  offer  to  send  SIX  fine  two- 
year-old  trees,  entirely  FREE  OF  CHARGE,  to  every  property  owner  who  will 
answer  this  advertisement.  Mailing  expense  5 cts.,  which  send  or  not,  as  yon 
please.  A postal  will  bring  them  and  our  catalogue  which  contains  many 
COLORED  PLATES  of  our  BLIZZARD  BELT  FRUITS;  SPECIAL  BARGAINS 
and  a mine  of  valuable  information  for  fruit  growers.  We  want  to  become 
acquainted  with  you,  and  it  will  pay  you  to  get  into  touch  with  our  HARDY 
•‘BLIZZARD  BELT”  stock  and  our  liberal  manner  of  doing  business.  THIRTY- 
EIGHT  years’  experience  in  growing  HARDY  ‘‘BLIZZARD  BELT”  trees. 
Write  to-day. 

THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

Drawer  15.  Osage,  Iowa. 
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Throw  A Way  tlic  Mole  Traps. 

We  talk  much  aboyt  our  bird 
friends  and  wish  them  protected,  but 
we  often  neglect  or  kill  our  animal 
friends.  Among  these,  by  far  the  best, 
is  the  mole. 

The  white  grub  is  one  of  llie  most 
expensive  and  destructive  pests  we 
have  and  unless  their  number  can 
be  reduced,  they  threaten  to  take  the 
earth.  They  are  the  progeny  of  the 
June-bug,  which  comes,  thumping 
against  your  windows  on  summer 
evenings.  They  will  take  possession 
of  a piece  of  ground  and  destroy 
everything  on  it.  Sometimes  large 
patches  of  corn,  in  the  richest 
grounds,  will  be  destroyed.  They  will 
often  infest  sod  grounds  and  lawns. 
You  have  seen  grass  lands  where  the 
hogs  were  turned  in  and  they  ripped 
up  the  sod  like  torn  blankets,  to  get 
the  grubs  which  they  destroyed  by 
the  thousand.  Sometimes  they  get 
into  the  nurseries  and  they  never  stop 
to  count  the  cost,  but  destroy  plants 
by  the  thousand.  One  year  they  kill- 
ed a thousand  dollars  worth  of  ever- 
greens for  me  and  every  year  they 
inflict  more  or  less  damage. 

Now,  I am  ambitious  to  have  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  perennials 
in  the  country.  I raise  thousands  of 
phloxes  and  am  engaged  in  raising 
new  varieties  which  are  the  joy  of  my 
life.  I noticed  that  some  of  my  choic- 
est ones  were  being  killed  by  grubs. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  dig  them 
out.  They  would  take  a row  of  the 
best,  where  the  plants  were  fifty  (50) 
cents  apiece,  when  they  killed  one, 
a sort  of  blind  instinct  told  them  to 
keep  right  on  in  the  same  row,  and  so 
plant  after  plant  was  destroyed.  It 
would  often  cost  a dollar  or  two  to 
keep  one  of  these  pests.  Presently, 
I noticed  those  little  ridges  thrown  up 
which  indicated  the  presence  of  moles 
and  I said,  “Now  the  avenger  has 
come.’’  You  could  see  how  they  zig- 
zagged around  and  caught  the  de- 
stroyers. It  is  supposed  that  moles 
eat  the  roots  of  plants.  No,  they  are 
after  grubs  and  worms.  They  do  not 
eat  the  roots  at  all,  but  are  after  the 
rascals  that  do,  and  they  do  love  the 
white  grubs.  When  I came  to  dig 
the  phloxes,  I found  grubs  in  the  rows 
unmolested  by  them.  The  most  dili- 
gent search  failed  to  find  one  in  the 
rows  where  they  had  made  their  blind 
furrows.  A friend  called  on  me  while 
I was  digging.  He  saw  a mole  at 
work.  “Here,  quick,  dig  him  out  and 
kill  him.”  He  had  the  prevailing 
spirit  which  says,  “Kill  him,  kill  him.” 
The  spirit  which  invents  mole  traps. 
I said,  “No,  that  little  fellow  is  one 
of  my  best  friends.  He  is  worth  a 
five  dollar  bill.”  Complaint  is  made 
against  him  that  he  ridges  up  the 
lawns  and  destroys  young  plants,  but 
he  never  goes  where  there  are  no 
worms  or  grubs.  First,  he  prefers 
white  grubs,  and  next  he  takes  the 
angle  worms. 

Now,  naturalists  may  say  what  they 
will  regarding  the  angle  worm  and 
how  much  good  he  does  in  passing 
great  volumes  of  earth  through  his 
maw,  but  in  the  Nebraska  prairies, 
he  is  one  of  our  worst  pests.  Our  soil 
is  generally  light  and  friable  and  after 
he  has  worked  in  it  a while  it  be- 
comes like  tough  and  hard  adobe. 
When  dry,  your  hoe  will  ring  on  it 
as  if  you  were  striking,  a brick-bat. 
Such  land  dries  out  very  rapidly  and 
its  value  is  reduced  one-half.  What- 
ever good  he  may  do  to  other  soils, 
please  keep  him  out  of  ours  and  when 
we  see  the  moles  after  him,  I say, 
“sic  em.”  Sometimes  moles  will  dam- 
age young  plants  by  lifting  them  up 
so  they  dry  out,  but  it  does  not  take 
long  to  follow  the  ridges  and  tread 
them  down. 

In  digging  the  phloxes,  I could  not 
see  that  they  injured  the  roots  any. 
I noticed  several  places  where  the 
grubs  had  begun  to  work  and  I was 
fearful  of  their  depredations  next 
year,  but  lately  I see  ridges  which 
show  that  their  enemy  is  on  their 
track  and  they  will  clear  the  ground 
so  that  it  will  be  safe  to  plant  in  the 
spring.  What  birds  are  above  ground, 
the  mole  is  to  the  hidden  enemies  in 
the  earth.  C.  S.  HARRISON, 

Supt.  Neb.  Exp.  Station,  York,  Neb. 

^ 

Plant  More  Grapes. 

If  there  is  one  fruit  which  is  ne-< 
glected  in  the  Middle  West  more  than 
another  it  is  the  grape.  It  is  safe  to 
say  there  are  not  as  many  bearing 
grape  vines  in  the  states  of  Missouri, 
Iowa  and  Kansas  as  there  were  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago.  The  severe  win- 
ters destroyed  many  vines  and  they 
have  not  been  replaced  by  others. 
Then,  too,  there  was  a time  when 
the  growers  in  this  section  claimed 


(hey  could  not  make  any  money  grow- 
ing grapes,  for  the  crop  from  New 
York  and  Michigan  was  sold  here  at 
lower  prices  than  our  Western  grow- 
ers were  willing  to  take  for  their 
fruit. 

But  a change  has  taken  place.  The 
demand  for  grapes  seems  to  be  in- 
creasing, and  the  supply,  so  far  as 
the  Middle  West  is  concerned,  has  de- 
creased. Great  quantities  of  New 
York  and  Michigan  grapes,  which 
were  formerly  shipped  West  are  now 
used  in  making  unfermented  grape 
juice,  and  the  ridiculously  low  prices 
which  formerly  prevailed  are  now  no 
longer  known.  For  several  years  the 
supply  of  grapes  on  our  Western 
markets  has  been  less  and  less  each 
year,  and  the  demand  lias  seemingly 
increased  for  good  fruit.  It  is  be- 
lieved there  is  little  likelihood  that 
the  New  York  grapes  will  ever  again 
sell  at  the  prices  which  once  pre- 
vailed, and  out  Western  growers  will 
have  better  opportunity  to  make 
money. 

All  along  the  Missouri  river,  from 
St.  Louis  up  to  Council  Bluffs,  are 
hills  which  produce  the  best  varieties 
of  grapes  to  perfection,  and  no  fruit 
offers  more  attractions  to  the  plant- 
er who  lives  in  this  favored  section. 
We  predict  a great  increase  in  the 
planting  of  grape  vines  within  the 
next  few  years,  and  the  men  who 
plant  vineyards  and  care  for  them 
properly  will  find  the  business  profit- 
able. 

^ ^ 

Meeting  of  National  League  of  Com- 
mission Merchants. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  League  of  Commission 
Merchants  will  be  held  at  the  De 
Soto  Hotel,  Savannah,  Ga.,  January 
8 to  10,  1908.  This  meeting  will  dis- 
cuss various  subjects  of  interest  to 
commission  men,  but  it  will  also  take 
up  a number  of  matters  which  inter- 
est fruit  and  vegetable  shippers  gen- 
erally, and  the  growers  of  these  com- 
modities will  be  welcome  at  all  the 
meetings.  Among  other  things,  this 
meeting  will  likely  take  steps  to  se- 
cure relief  from  the  exorbitant  rates 
which  are  charged  for  transportation 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  compared 
with  the  rates  which  the  railroad 
charge  for  other  commodities  which 
are  equally  perishable.  A.  Warren 
Patch,  17  North  Market  street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  is  secretary  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  those  interested  in  the 
meeting  can  write  him  for  copies  of 
the  program  and  for  other  informa- 
tion. 

>3j£ 

Strawberry  Plants  Short  Crop. 

J.  A.  Bauer,  a large  dealer  in  straw- 
berry plants  at  Judsonia,  Ark.,  writes 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
crop  of  strawberry  plants  for  next 
season’s  planting  is  smaller  this  year 
than  usual.  He  says  that  reports 
from  large  plant  growers  indicate 
that  the  supply  will  not  last  over  half 
the  season.  As  to  prices,  he  adds: 

“Prices  are  also  higher  than  last 
season,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  plants 
and  the  higher  prices  paid  labor.  The 
day  of  ridiculously  cheap  plants  is 
past,  for  all  good  growers  have  been 
compelled  to  advance  prices  to  meet 
the  newer  conditions.” 

Mr.  Bauer  adds  that  prospects  are 
for  good  crop  of  fruit  in  the  Arkan- 
sas berry  section.  Plants  are  going 
into  winter  in  good  condition. 

it  it 

Proof  That  He  Likes  The  Fruit-Grower 

I send  you  a new  subscription  every 
year  because  I like  The  Fruit-Grower, 
and  it  gets  better  every  year. 

HERMAN  SCHMIDT. 

Alexander,  Ark. 


^ 


Osborne  Russell,  North  Yakima, 
Wash.,  sold  over  $4,000  worth  of  fruit 
from  an  acre  and  three-quarters  of  ap- 
ple orchard  this  season.  This  was 
over  $2,280  per  acre.  Mr.  Russell  had 
only  fifty  boxes  of  second-grade  ap- 
ples in  his  total  crop  of  1,600  boxes. 


rime 

Against  Your  Horse 

That  sore  under  the  collar  is  a crime  against  your  most  patient  and 
faithful  servant. 

Metal  Adjustable  Hameless  Collars 

will  cure  and  prevent  it.  They  are  the  best  and  most  humane  collar  ever 
made  because  of  this.  Won’t  wear  out.  Always  keep  their  shape.  Don’t 
rust.  Perfectly  adjusted  to  the  horse,  whether  spring  fat  or  fall  poor. 
Make  him  pull  better  with  more  load  and  keep  him  in  perfect  working  con- 
dition every  day  in  the  year.  Distribute  the  draught  evenly.  Attached  to 
any  harness.  Easier  than  others  to  put  on  and  take  off.  No  straps  or 
buckles.  Set  easier  and  more  perfectly  comfortable.  All  wearing  parts 
can  be  replaced  for  a few  cents  when  worn  out. 

Send  for  catalogue,  which  shows  how  they  are  made,  and  we  will  send  hundreds  of  testi- 
monials of  satisfied  users.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them.  If  he  doesn’t  handle  them,  send 
us  his  name  and  address  when  you  write  for  catalogue.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  sell 
them.  Agents  wanted. 

Johnston-Slocum  Co.,  420  State  St.,  Caro,  Michigan 


Terms  Open  Nov.  26*  1907,  Jan.  6,  Feb.  IS,  May  12  and  June  16,  1908. 

A Standard  College  that  comes  just  a little  nearer  meeting  the  demands  of  modem  education  than  any  other  Col- 
lege in  the  country.  Expenses  of  students  annually  reduced  many  thousands  of  dollars  by  the  moderate  charge 
for  board  and  room  in  College  buildings  where  living  expenses  are  furnished  practically  at  cost. 

COLLEGES  APTD  SCHOOLS 

I ihpral  Arfc  Classical  and  Scientific  Courses.  RiTciriPCC  The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Busi- 
LrlUCldl  ill  c-i — ness  College  in  the  West.  Not  a depart- 


Academic  and  Elementary  Pre- 
paratory Courses  in  which  students  of  all  degrees  of  ad- 
vancement are  admitted. 


ment  of  a literary  college,  but  a thoroughly  equipped 
Business  College,  with  the  finest  business  exchange  in 


Nnrmal  Didactic,  stale  Certificate,  County  Certif-  the  U.  S.  Combined  Business  and  Short  Hand  Course, 
nuimai  lcate  primary  Training— the  most  com-  Shorthand  As  large  and  Complete  College  of 
plete  training  school  for  teachers  in  the  West.  Students 


of  all  degrees  of  advancement  admitted. 


Shorthand  ajid  Typewriting  as  is 
found  in  the  country.  Every  graduate  sent  to  paying 
position.  $50  for  full  course.  Time  unlimited. 


Fnpinpmrip  Electrical,  Steam,  Mechanical,  Tel-  P°sl°on-  .c,  ; Ru7,a*  .rl 

Engineering  ephonefCfvil,  Machinist  Also  one-  Telegraphy  TheLargestandB«tEquippedCol- 

year  Electrical  and  Steam  Engineering  courses.  12-weeks  „ , ei'e  0 Telegraphy  in i the  U.  S. 

course  in  Gas  and  Traction  Engineering.  Shop  work  Eveiy  graduate  sent  to  a paying  posmon  Eight  com- 
from  the  beginning.  pletely  equipped  telegraph  stations.  Mainline  wire  prac- 

..  _ tice  and  station  work.  $50  for  full  course,  time  unlimited. 

Pharmacy  1;  Civil  Service  ™.Couif.eJ“.?a!i'!r.ay”?-1.1 

amination.  One  of  the  largest,  best  equipped  Colleges  m i o/i  i ^ iqqo  y 

of  Pharmacy  in  the  United  States.  November  26,  or  January  6 1908. 

„ . . „ , , _ „ v , r,.  w Hnmp*5llTdv  Over  6700  Students  Enrolled  in  the 

MUSIC  r Complete  College  of  Music.  Piano,  Vio-  nome  JlUUy  correspondence  School.  Almost 
, in\  voice,  orchestra,  band,  chorus,  harmony,  any  subject  you  wish  by  correspondence. 

muric?  A’finefcmuliy  of  teachers,  eachan^rrist  m hUhne!  Summer  School  tttlZZ 

Oratorv  A Thoroughly  Equipped  College  of  Ora-  f Dr  all  grades  of  teachers. 

£ tory  under  the  direction  of  the  most  com-  T Ynptl  . p « Board  $1 .50,  $2.00  and  $2.50  per 

petent  teachers.  fcApCIlSCS  weelc>  Tuition [n  College  Normal,  and 

Pell  Art  A Thoroughly  Established  School  Of  Commercial  Courses,  $1 5.00  a quarter.  All  expenses 
— - Penmanship,  Pen  Art  and  Public  School  three  months  $48.40;  six  months  $91.11,  nine  months 
Drawing.  $132.40.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

0.  H.  LONGWELL,  President  HIGHLAND  PARK  COLLEGE,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA, 


\CW~  A-LiTIIAGAl  MEEIIA.1MII  '«]| 

(HIBISCUS  SYRIACUS) 

R-OiSES—  Climbing  Clothilde  Soupert,  Crimson  Rambler,  Dorothy  Perkins  and  Marie  Pavie  | 
BIOTA  AUREA  NANA — (Berckmans’  Dwarf  Golden  Arborvitae) 

KINKAN  ORANGES,  PALMS,  CONIFERS  and  OTHER  , Established  1856 

STOCK  FOR  NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS  IN  IMMENSE  QU ANTITIES  ' 60^000 ^eetof^Glass^ 

r*.  ar.  BEUCKMA-KTS  CO.  Inc. 

F ruitland  Nurseries  £?  & Augusta,  Georgia 


n*  n 1 . («  Grower,  and  Exporter,  of 

Pierre  SeDire  (3  SOD  Fruit  Tree  Stocks,  Orna- 

USSY,  CALVADOS,  FRANCE  mentals,  Forest  Trees,  Etc. 

For  Catalogue.  Writ,  to 

C.  C.  ABEL  & CO.,  Sole  Agents,  110  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Importer,  of  Fruit  and  Nursery  Stock,  Dutch  Bulb.,  Ro.e.,  RAFFIA,  Etc. 


FLINT-COAT  ROOFING 


Write  for  Samples  and 
Direct. 


Every  Roll  Guaran- 
teed r 


Prices.  Buy  Direct.  YOU  Will  Save  25  tO  50  Percent  feed  Perfect 

ROCK  ASPHALT  ROOFING  CO.,  I ««>t.m.c.  A.  Bunding,  cnu^o 


SPRAY  THIS  FALL  WITH^SS 

SCALECI DE  , 


DON’T  WAIT  TILL  SPRING^ 


IP**  % 


Sure  Death  to  San  Jose  Scale 

It’s  cheap  and  effective.  Easy  to  use.  Non-corrosive  and  non-clogging.  <<- 
“SCALECIDE”  contains  more  oil  and  less  water  than  any  other  commercial 
spray.  We  can  prove  it.  50-gallon  barrel  at  your  station,  if  east  of  the  Missis-  | a 
sippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  for  $25  cash.  Smaller  packages  if  you  wish. 

Write  now  for  Special  Booklet  E It’s  free.  \ NOtv ] 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY.  Mfg.  Chemists,  11  Broadway.  New  York  City. 


J.  WEBER  & SONS  NURSERY  CO.,  NURSERY,  MO.  Agents  for  Scalecide.  Offer  New  York  Prices,  f.  o.  b.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 

‘THE  MASTER  WORKMAN* 
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Prof.  W.  L.  Howard. 

Copyright,  1907,  by  The  Fruit-Grower. 

Every  person  who  raises  garden 
truck  should  make  use  of  glass  in  his 
work.  It  costs  so  little  to  equip  a hot- 
bed or  cold  frame  that  these  conven- 
iences are  within  the  reach  of  all. 
They  are  easy  of  construction  and  not 
as  troublesome  as  many  seem  to  think. 
While  their  management  is  not  a for- 
midable matter,  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  highest  success  in  growing 
some  of  the  hot-bed  crops  can  only 


through  unexpected  cold  snaps  by 
banking  up  the  sides  with  fresh  ma- 
nure and  covering  the  sashes  with  the 
same  material,  or,  with  blankets.  The 
making  of  hot-beds  was  described  in 
detail  and  illustrated  in  The  Fruit- 
Grower  in  the  issue  for  February, 
1907,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to 
this  article  for  instructions  for  making 
a cheap  forcing  frame  adapted  to  the 
use  of  farmers  and  others. 

Hot-beds  are  used  for  several  dis- 
tinct purposes.  First,  for  starting 
from  seed  in  March  (earlier  or  later 
depending  upon  latitude),  such  plants 


two  must  be  employed  together,  as 
both  are  necessary. 

To  take  up  the  various  crops  grown 
in  hot-beds  and  discuss  in  detail  their 
management  would  require  pages  of 
space.  A few  general  hints,  however, 
may  be  given  which  may  be  helpful 
to  the  beginner.  The  principal  vege- 
tables grown  to  maturity  in  hot-beds 
are  lettuce,  radishes  and  cauliflower, 
although  such  things  as  egg  plants, 
melons,  cucumbers,  and  many  others 
are  grown  to  maturity.  The  beginner 
should  start  with  lettuce  and  radishes 
and  perhaps  cauliflower.  Start  a mild 
hot-bed  not  later  than  the  middle  of 


have  formed  three  or  four  leaves  or 
until  they  a^e  crowding  each  other, 
when  they  are  to  be  transplanted  to 
a fresh  hot-bed,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  where  they  are 
set  8x8  inches  apart.  This  distance  is 
necessary  for  head  lettuce.  Immedi- 
ately after  setting  out  the  lettuce  a 
row  of  radish  seed  may  be  sown  in  the 
spaces  between  the  lettuce  rows.  This 
will  be  in  early  November  and  in  four 
weeks,  if  all  goes  well,  the  radishes 
and  the  lettuce  should  be  ready  by 
Christmas.  The  best  varieties  of  let- 
tuce for  forcing  are  St.  Louis  Butter 
should  be  large  enough  for  table  use, 


Fig.  1.  St.  I.ouis  Butter  head  lettuce,  growing  in  hot-bed  in  winter  at  Missouri 
Experiment  Station.  Other  beds  at  the  left  slightly  ventilated. 


come  after  much  practice.  However, 
the  beginner  can  accomplish  a great 
deal  the  first  y^ar  and  the  satisfaction 
that  follows  having  produced  fresh 
vegetables  out  of  season  or  beautiful 
flowers  earlier  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible  is  ample  pay  for  the  time 
and  thought  that  have  been  expended 
upon  the  work,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
money  value  of  the  things  produced. 
Furthermore,  there  are  certain  crops, 
such  as  celery,  cauliflower,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, etc.,  which,  to  be  successfully 
grown,  must  at  all  times  be  started 
under  glass.  Finally,  the  work  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  will,  for 
many  people,  furnish  a pleasant  and 
healthful  diversion  from  their  regular 
duties. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  term  “hot-bed” 
has  different  meanings,  depending  up- 
on the  part  of  the  country  where  it  is 
used.  For  instance,  at  the  north  a 
hot-bed  is  pretty  generally  understood 
to  mean  a pit  from  thirty  to  forty 
inches  deep,  while  in  the  latitude  of 
Missouri,  it  might  have  reference  to 
a pit  only  eight  or  ten  inches  deep, 
but  usually  for  permanent  use  from 
18  to  30  inches,  and  in  the  far  South, 
simply  a mass  of  fermenting  manure 
enclosed  by  a frame,  but  wholly  above 
ground.  Again,  hot-beds  may  consist 
of  long,  double  ranges  built  of  wood  or 
brick  and  of  varying  depths;  where 
the  heat  from  the  fermenting  manure 
is  supplemented  by  warmth  from 
steam  pipes  running  around  the  sides 
of  the  bed  above  ground.  See  Fig.  3. 

As  here  used  it  is  intended  that  the 
discussion  shall  apply  to  the  com- 
moner forms  of  hot-beds,  in  which  the 
heat  is  supplied  by  fermenting  manure 
and  with  pits  excavated  to  such  depth 
as  may  be  necessary  to  supply  the  re- 
quired heat  from  one  to  two  months. 


as  cabbage,  cauliflower,  sweet  pota- 
toes, tomatoes,  etc.,  for  transplanting 
to  the  open  field  in  spring  or  early 
summer.  Second,  growing  vegetables 
out  of  season,  that  is,  growing  them 
to  maturity  in  the  beds.  This  may  oc- 
cupy all  the  winter,  merely  the  first 
part,  or,  only  the  latter  part.  Third, 
for  starting  plants  from  seeds,  to  be 
transplanted  later  to  other  hot-beds 
or  to  the  garden.  This  part  of  the 


work  may  begin  in  early  fall  and  end 
during  midwinter,  when  another  crop 
is  taken  up  and  carried  through  until 
spring,  or  it  may  begin  in  fall  and  last 
continuously  until  warm  weather. 

Under  this  heading  would  be  includ- 
ed both  vegetables  and  flowering 
plants.  Fourth,  for  the  rooting  of  both 
soft  and  half-ripened  wood  cuttings, 
as  roses,  geranium,  abutilon,  lantana, 
etc.  Fifth,  for  the  growing  of  many 
plants  which  require  little  or  no  heat. 
This  would  not  be  a hot-bed  in  the 


Fig.  4.  Cabbage  and  cauliflower  plant  s 
Radishes  for  table  use  among  them. 

October  for  the  latitude  of  Missouri. 
When  the  temperature  has  come  down 
to  about  6 5 degrees  F.,  the  lettuce  seed 
may  be  sown  in  flats.  These  are  shal- 
low boxes  12x18  inches  in  size  and  2 
to  4 inches  deep.  The  soil  should  be 
rich,  fine,  and  contain  enough  com- 
post and  sand  to  prevent  it  from  bak- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  furnish  good 
drainage.  Germination  may  be  greatly 
hastened  by  soaking  the  seed  before 


planting  in  luke  warm  water  for  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  This  will 
cause  them  to  come  up  in  four  days. 
Place  the  flats  on  the  beds  and  give 
close  attention  to  the  ventilation  and 
watering.  The  soil  in  the  boxes  should 
be  kept  moist  but  never  soaking  wet. 
(See  Fig.  2.)  Since  the  temperature 
must  be  kept  comparatively  low,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  ventilate  during 
the  day  when  the  sun  is  shining,  by 
raising  the  sashes  from  two  to  six 
or  eight  inches,  and  propping  them 


growing  in  cold-frame  in  early  spring. 

and  Big  Boston.  Radishes — Early 

Scarlet  Globe  and  White  tip.  In  Fig. 
1 is  shown  St.  Louis  Butter  head  let- 
tuce grown  in  a hotbed  in  winter. 

When  the  lettuce  has  been  harvest- 
ed, which  will  be  early  in  January, 
clear  the  ground,  smooth  the  soil,  and 
sow  lettuce  seed  broadcast,  mixing  in 
a sprinkling  of  radish  seed.  Keep  the 
bed  cool  and  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary the  seedlings  may  be  trans- 
planted to  a new  frame.  The  old  one 
that  they  came  out  of  may  be  renewed 
for  this  purpose,  as  the  radishes  will 
have  been  harvested  before  this.  With 
reasonable  attention  to  watering  and 
ventilation  the  lettuce  should  thrive 
and  make  a good  crop  for  spring  use. 

The  beginner  had  perhaps  better  not 
try  to  grow  cauliflower  the  first  year. 
If  this  vegetable  is  grown  the  plants 
should  have  been  started  a month  or 
so  previously.  The  cauliflower  should 
be  set  out  first,  setting  the  plants 
about  eighteen  inches  apart  each  way 
and  with  two  rows  of  lettuce  in  be- 
tween. Radishes  may  be  sown  be- 
tween the  lettuce  rows.  Both  the  rad- 
ishes and  lettuce  will  come  out  long 
before  the  cauliflower  has  matured. 
The  latter  will  not  be  ready  for  use 
until  well  along  in  April.  Since  only 
about  eight  cauliflower  plants  can  be 
grown  to  each  3x6  sash,  it  may  not  be 
profitable  in  most  cases  to  have  the 
ground  occupied  so  long  by  this  crop. 
With  no  cauliflower  the  beds  may  be 
renewed  the  15th  or  20th  of  March 
and  used  for  starting  such  plants  as 
tomatoes,  cabbage,  onions,  cauliflower 
and  egg  plant  from  the  seed,  to  be 
transplanted  to  the  open  field  in  the 
spring.  (See  Fig.  4.)  Sweet  potato 
plants  may  also  be  grown  in  these 
beds.  It  wpuld  perhaps  be  best  to 
sow  the  tomato  seed  in  shallow  flats. 


Fig.  2.  Temporary  hot-bed  for  startin  g lettuce  seedlings  or  rooting  rose  cuttings 
in  late  fall. 


Fig.  3.  Growing  violets  In  a cold-frame  in  winter. 


Fig.  5.  Another  summer  use  for  hot-b  eds;  seed  boxes  and  pots  containing  many 
kinds  of  plants. 


without  renewal.  At  the  North,  pits 
will  have  to  be  from  two  and  one-half 
to  three  and  one-half  feet  deep,  while 
in  the  latitude  of  Missouri,  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  will  be  sufficient,  and 
farther  south  even  less.  For  late  fall 
or  early  spring  use,  temporary  beds 
almost  or  wholly  above  ground,  may 
be  made  and  successfully  maintained 


full  sense  of  the  word,  but  a cold- 
frame.  However,  no  sharp  line  can 
be  drawn  between  the  two,  as  the  hot- 
bed that  has  almost  lost  its  heat  is 
made  use  of  for  certain  plants  with 
the  expectation  that  they  will  be  con- 
tinued in  it  after  the  heat  is  entirely 
gone.  The  cold  frame  is,  in  fact,  al- 
most as  useful  as  the  hot-bed,  but  the 


up  with  blocks.  (See  Fig.  4.)  Of 
nights  the  beds  should  be  protected 
according  to  the  weather.  If  below 
freezing,  it  would  be  well  to  cover  the 
sashes  with  boards  or  mats.  After  the 
seedlings  have  grown  two  leaves,  they 
should  be  transplanted  to  other  flats, 
setting  them  one  inch  apart  each  way. 
Here  they  will  be  grown  until  they 


as  it  may  be  necessary  to  move  them 
to  other  frames  where  it  is  cooler  if 
the  spring  is  late  and  it  is  seen  that 
the  plants  will  .be  too  large  before  they 
can  be  transplanted.  Tomato  plants 
should  be  low  and  stocky  and  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  regulate  conditions 
well  where  they  are  grown  in  the  soil 
in  the  bed.  It  would  not  be  so  nr^es- 
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5,000  Hot  Bed  Sash 

(Size  3x6  Feet — l3/a  Inches  Thick — Glazed  With  6-inch  Glass  — Bars  Securely  Fastened  on  Bottom  Rail) 

Ready  for  Immediate  Shipment  $l§2 

Complete  with  Glass,  Ready  for  Use  » 
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Get  Ready  for  Hot  Beds! 
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One  Form  of  Hot  Bed 
(Sectional  View) 


Raise  Garden  Truck  Under  Glass,  in 
Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames,  at  Small 
Cost  to  You,  and  Make  a Big  Profit 

See  how  simple  and  easy  it  is  to  make  Hot 
Beds.  Free  Book  of  Instructions  tells  the  whole 
story.  Get  the  great  Gardeners’  Catalog  at 
once.  Same  sash  can  be  used  for  Chicken 
Houses  and  Brooders.  See  picture  of  Cold 
Frame  at  lower  right  hand  corner  of  this  page. 


u 


Truck  farmers,  market  gardeners  and  everybody 
who  has  a garden,  large  or  small,  can  Save  Half 
the  Cost  on  Hot  Beds,  Cold  Frames  and  a.ll 
Gardeners'  Materials  by  writing  a postal  card  or 
sending  the  couron  printed  below,  for  our  wonderful 
Gardene  jc  Catalog,  just  out  and  EREE  TO  YOU. 
Now  is  the  t ime  to  buy  materials  and  get  your  hot 
beds  started,  insuring  big  profits  on  early  vege- 
tables, such  as  Cauliflower,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Lettuce, 
Radishes,  Tomatoes,  Onions,  Celery,  etc.,  etc.  We 
have  made  up  5,000  highest  grade  Hot  Bed  and  Cold 
Frame  Sash,  complete  with  glass,  for  quick  ship- 
ment, safe  delivery  guaranteed  any  where— also 
Gardeners’  Materials  of  all  kinds,  at  Half  Deal  ?rs’ 
Prices.  We  furnish  Plans  for  Hot  Beds  and  Cold 
Frames,  together  with  full  instructions  for  begin- 
ners in  gardening,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  These 
plans  make  success  easy  and  sure.  Remember,  the 
hot  bed  should  be  made  about  two  weeks  before  the 
time  to  sow  seed. 

Buy  Sash  and  everything  you  need  from  the  Larg- 
est Plant  in  America.  Best  workmanship.  Glass 
in  sash  laps  over  to  prevent  leaks.  Bars  securely 
fastened  on  bottom  rail.  Sash  glazed  with  putty 
and  points.  3x6  feet.  Higher  grade  in  every  way 
than  dealers  sell  for  double  our  prices. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  Anywhere 
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Hot  Bed  Sash 

Glazed  go 

Complete  X"* 

( Dealers’  Price  S3. 50) 

Price  Open,  92c 


All  Windows 
At  Half  Price 

You  can  buy  all  kinds  of 
windows  from  us  at  half 
what  local  dealers  charge 
you,  freight  included.  Sent 
promptly,  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  direct 
from  this  page  or  send  for 
our  Free  Catalog  to  see 
all  styles,  sizes  and  prices. 

This  4-Light 
Window 

Dealers’  Price  fl.25. 


60c 


Step  Ladders 

15c  per  foot  up  to  12  feet 


Window  Glass  ^ Price 

We  carry  an  immense  stock 
in  all  regular  sizes,  single 
and  double  strength,  and  cut 
dealers’  price  right  in  half. 

Cut  Prices  on  Hot  Bed  Sash 

Made  for  six-inch  glass 


Size  of  Opening 
Ft.  In.  Ft,  In. 

Thickness 

Inches 

Price 

Open 

Price 

Glazed 

3 0x60 

1% 

$0  92 

$1  60 

3 0x60 

1 38 

2 10 

Made  for  eight-inch  glass 

3 4x60 

v/» 

$0  96 

$1  90 

3 4x60 

1H 

1 44 

2 25 

500  sq.  ft.  Standard 
High-Grade 

BUILDING 

PAPER 

Weighs  about  20  lbs. 
to  a roll.  Stands  rough 
usage.  Per500  «j^c 
square  feet  . , O / 


Rapids 

ley,  provided  with  durable  bushing  in 
the  wheel.  Every  part  steel.  Cannot 
break  or  wear  out.  They  save  screws 
and  wear  best.  Price  per  dozen,  30c. 

Glaziers'  Zinc  Points 

Price  per  envelope,  containing  % 

pound,  4c.  Price  per  pound,  in  bulk 1 5c. 

When  envelopes  are  shipped  by  mail,  add  5c  extra  for  postage. 

Glaziers'  Steel  Wheel  Glass  Cutters,  specially  selected  for  glaziers’ 
work.  Steel  handle,  polished  and  bronzed.  If  shipped  by  mail,  postage 
3c  extra  each.  Price,  each,  7j^c.  Price  per  dozen 77c, 


Gordon,  Van  Tine 
Flintcoated,  Fire-Proof 
Roofing  at  k Dealers’  Price 

I Per  Square,  108  Square  Feet:  1-ply.  $1.41  per  I 

square;  2-ply,  $1.96  per  square;  3-ply,  $2.29  per  square.  I 

ALL  YOU  NEED  IS  A HAMMER 

to  put  on  our  Flintcoated  Rubber  Rooting.  It  comes  in 
rolls,  carefully  wrapped  to  prevent  damage.  We  send 
FREE  with  every  order,  directions  for  la>ing,  cement, 
special  large-headed  nails  for  holding  it  firm,  and  extra 
measure  for  laps.  Our  Flintcoated  Rubber  Rust-Proof 
and  Fire-Resisting  Roofing  is  the  best  roofing  made  in 
the  world  today.  Won’t  rust  out  like  Steel  Roofing:. 
Saves  25  per  cent  on  insurance. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  ROOFING  BOOK 


Don't  think  of  buying  doors  of 
your  local  dealer  at  double  prices 
before  you  write  for  our  F ree  Mill- 
work  Catalog.  Or  order  direct 
from  this  page.  We  can  only 
show  a few  sample  low  prices  here 
like  the  following  for  strong  four- 
panel  Yellow  Pine  Doors. 

Pine  Doors 

"B”  Quality,  4-Panel 

2-0x6-O,  lVe.. 

2-0x6-6,  “ .. 

2-6x6-6,  .. 

2-0x6-0,  1%.. 

2-0x6-6,  “ . 

2-6x6-6,  “ . 

2-8x6-8,  " 

Besides  Art  Doors  and  Storm 
Doors,  we  show  you  half  dealers' 
prices  in  our  Free  Catalog  on 
Painted  Front  Doors  at  $1 .60  up- 
ward, Painted  and  Grained  Sash 
Doors  at  81.86  upward.  Painted 
and  Grained  Doors  at  80c  each 
and  upward,  and  many  other 
kinds  in  all  sizes,  and  all  at  half  This  High-Grade  AA 
local  dealers’ prices,  as  you’ll  see  Painted  Door  ||IIQ 
by  writing  now  for  Dealers’ Price  $2 

GRAND  FREE  MILLWORK  CATALOG 


BOOK  OF  BUILDING  PLACES  FREE 

Send  10  cents  to  cover  postage  and  handling  and  get 
a Free  Copy  of  Our  Great  Book  of  Plans  for  Houses, 
Barns,  Granaries,  Poultry  Houses,  Ice  Houses,  Cow 
Barns,  Carriage  Houses,  and  various  other  kinds  of 
buildings.  Plans  drawn  to  scale  by  expert  architects 
and  right  up-to-date. 


Our  Free  Gardeners’  Supplies,  Sash,  Door,  Millwork  and  Roof-  + 
ing  Catalogs  Will  Save  You  Half  on  AnyOrder,  Large  or  Small  f 
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We  are  the  Largest  Millwork,  Sash,  Door  and  Roofing  Plant  in  the  World  Selling  Direct  to  User  at  < 
Wholesale  Prices.  We  Guarantee  that  every  article  we  sell  is  up  to  the  Standard  of  High  Quality  Re- 
quired by  the^Official  Grade  adopted  by  the  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the 


Northwest.  We  Guarantee  to  save  you  half  of  the  prices  usually  charged  by  local  dealers. 


Guarantee  Satisfaction  and  agree  to  refund  money  for  any  goods  not  exactly  as  represented, 
You  can  send  them  right  back  to  us  and  we  will  not  only  return  your  money,  but  pay  the  freight 
both  ways. 

We  carry  an  enormous  stock,  ship  promptly  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  anywhere 
Send  for  our  Free  Catalogs— Send  for  the  Free  Book  on  Making  Money  with  Hot  Beds  a 
Cold  Frames.  Don’t  wait  till  the  last  minute,  but  order 
today,  right  from  this  page,  the  necessary  Sash 
other  materials  for  Hot  Beds  and  Cold  Frames. 

The  prices  on  this  page  are  our  lowest,  and 
we  guarantee  everything. 

Sign  and  mail  the  Coupon  or 
write  a letter  at  once. 


Gordon,  Van  Tine  Co. 

500  Case  Si.,  Davenport,  Iowa 


Cabbage  and  Cauliflower 
Plants  Growing  In  Cold  Frames 
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sa,ry  to  have  the  cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower in  boxes. 

Ventilating  uiul  Watering. 

Irv  (he  management  of  hot-beds  in 
\vinter  the  matter  of  ventilation  and 
watering  should  be  emphasized.  When 
t,he  beds  are  very  warm  the  growing 
lettuce  will  require  a great  deal  of 
fresh  air.  (Refer  to  Fig.  1.)  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
U.nder  such  conditions  the  plants  are 
very  tender  and  sensitive  to  cold.  A 
slight  chilling,  either  from  ventilating 
when  the  air  is  too  cold  or  from  chill- 
ing the  plants  by  watering  with  water 
that  is  too  cold,  will  check  them  and 
greatly  retard  growth,  if  they  are  not 
more  seriously  injured.  There  are  so 
many  sunny  days  in  winter  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  raise  the  sashes  from 
one  to  four  inches  for  at  least  an  hour 
about  noon  or  a little  later  every  day. 
The  main  difficulty  will  come  when 
the  weather  is  too  cold  to  prop  up  the 
sashes  at  all.  Even  then  they  should 
be  raised  up  high  sometime  during  the 
middle  of  the  day  and  then  quickly 
lowered  again.  This  will  at  least 
change  the  air.  This  may  be  neces- 
sary during  cloudy  days  when  the 
weather  is  not  so  cold.  A need  for 
fresh  air  is  always  indicated,  at  least 
when  it  is  badly  needed,  by  condensa- 
tion of  the  moisture  on  the  glass. 
When  this  “sweating"  takes  place, 
fresh  air  must  be  given  at  all  hazards. 

The  beds  will  require  comparatively 
little  watering.  Too  much  water  will 
drown  out  the  fermenting  manure  and 
cause  the  heat  to  die  out.  The  soil, 
however,  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  dry.  The  water  should  be  of 
about  the  temperature  of  well  or  cis- 
tern water.  Ice  cold  water  would  cer- 
tainly injure  the  plants.  Watering 
should  be  done  early  of  mornings 
when  there  is  prospect  of  sunny 
weather.  Never  water  on  a cloudy 
day.  When  watering  is  done  see  that 
the  soil  is  wet  down  at  least  three 
inches,  but  not  much  farther.  Moist- 
ening the  surface  only  would  be  very 
injurious. 

Summer  Hot-Bed  Crops. 

The  hot-bed  space  may  be  used 
again  as  soon  as  the  spring  crop  is 
out  of  the  way.  More  lettuce  may 
be  grown  in  the  beds  without  renew- 
ing them  if  there  are  facilities  for 
watering  and  shading  during  the 
summer.  Since  there  is  no  heating 
material  to  be  drowned  out,  the  beds 
may  be  soaked  down  thoroughly 
when  watered.  In  the  pits  the  heat 
from  the  sun  will  be  so  intense  that 
there  would  have  to  be  some  protec- 
tion. Cheesecloth  or  light  domestic 
soaked  in  linseed  oil,  tacked  to  a light 
wooden  frame  and  supported  several 
inches  from  the  ground  would  make  a 
good  shade.  Lath  screens  could  also 
be  used.  Even  brush  would  help 
some.  Besides  lettuce  other  warm 
weather  crops,  such  as  egg  plant  or 
peppers,  could  be  grown  to  maturity. 
A late  crop  of  bush  beans  could  also 
be  produced.  Instead  of  vegetables, 
flowering  plants,  like  asters,  may  be 
successfully  grown  during  the  sum- 
mer. Asters  particularly,  would  fur- 
nish cut  flowers  for  a comparatively 
long  period.  In  mid  and  late  summer 
the  beds  may  be  used  for  receiving 
various  kinds  of  potted  house  plants 
needing  recuperation.  Seed  boxes  will 
begin  to  go  in  the  beds  in  early  fall. 
See  Fig.  5. 

Going  back  to.  the  middle  of  the 
winter,  another  line  of  procedure  may 
be  followed.  When  the  first  lettuce 
is  harvested  early  in  January,  celery 
seed  may  be  sown  broadcast  without 
renewing  the  bed.  Under  these  cold- 
frame  conditions,  the  celery  will  ger- 
minate and  grow  off  very  slowly,  but 
the  plants  cannot  be  hurried.  About 
the  middle  of  March  they  should  be 
taken  up  and  replanted  on  the  same 
ground,  setting  4x4  inches  apart.  They 
should  be  caused  to  make  a low, 
stocky  growth  and  form  good  root 
systems.  This  is  brought  about  only 
by  shearing  them  two  or  three  times  to 
keep  them  low.  The  plants  should  be 
transplanted  to  the  field  about  July 
1st. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  use  for 
hot-beds  by  farmers  would  be  for 
growing  spring  crops  of  lettuce  and 
radishes  and  starting  tomato  and  cab- 
bage plants  as  well  as  sweet  potatoes. 
For  these  purposes  the  beds  need  not 
be  started  until  well  along  in  March. 
Refer  to  Fig.  2. 

Another  use  for  hot-beds,  or  rather 
for  cold-frames,  is  the  growing  of 
plants  from  cuttings.  The  cuttings  of 
geranium  and  roses  and  many  others 
may  be  made  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber and  planted  in  the  cold-frame. 
The  rose  cuttings  should  contain  at 
least  two  eyes.  The  Crimson  Rambler, 


one  of  the  finest  of  climbing  roses, 
which  is  readily  propagated  in  this 
manner,  has  its  buds  usually  very 
close  together  so  that  the  cuttings 
containing  two  eyes  would  be  about 
two  and  one-half  inches  long.  Any  of 
the  ordinary  hardy  roses  may  be  prop- 
agated from  these  fall  cuttings  pro- 
vided they  are  made  before  frost.  In 
the  North  and  Northeast  the  cuttings 
would  perhaps  have  to  be  made  in 
August  and  in  the  South  perhaps  not 
until  as  late  as  November.  After  be- 
coming rooted,  or  at  least  well  callous- 
ed, it  would  perhaps  be  best  to  pot  off 
the  cuttings  and  plunge  the  pots  in 
the  soil.  This,  however,  is  not  posi- 
tively necessary.  The  beds  should  be 
kept  cold  all  winter  and  they  will  even 
stand  considerable  freezing.  In  spring 
the  plants  should  be  transferred  to  the 
open.  For  best  success  the  cuttings 
should  be  potted  off  when  well  cal- 
loused or  beginning  to  root  and  placed 
in  a greenhouse. 

Many  flowering  plants  may  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  from  the  seed  in  cold- 
frames.  The  beds  should  be  prepared 
to  receive  them  in  late  autumn.  Seed 
may  be  sown  either  directly  in  the 
beds  or  in  flats.  The  following  may 
be  grown  in  this  way:  Pansies,  Eng- 

lish daisies,  snap-dragon,  fox-glove, 
hardy  asters,  hardy  poppies,  forget- 
me-not,  hardy  primrose,  sweet  wil- 
liam, larkspur,  lobelia,  nasturtium  and 
others.  Keep  the  soil  only  slightly 
moist  all  winter,  but  give  much  ven- 
tilation. When  very  cold,  cover  the 
sashes  with  old  carpet,  hay,  etc.  The 
plants  can  withstand  considerable 
freezing,  even  down  to  10  degrees 
above  zero.  In  severe  weather  these 
cold-frames  must  not  be  opened.  In 
marked  contrast  to  the  hot-beds,  they 
require  very  little  air  during  cold 
weather.  When  it  is  very  cold  the 
beds  can  go  for  two  weeks  without 
being  uncovered. 

In  March  more  flowers  may  be 
sown  in  the  cold-frame.  At  this  time 
should  be  sown  marigold,  verbenas, 
zinnias,  asters,  annual  phlox,  China 
pinks,  single  petunias,  sweet  alyssum 
and  other  plants  which  are  adapted  to 
transplanting.  For  a list  of  these  con- 
sult the  florists’  catalogues.  Most  all 
of  these,  but  especially  those  that 
were  grown  all  winter,  should  be  set 
in  the  garden  or  flower  border  as 
early  in  spring  as  the  ground  will  do 
to  work.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  hardy  things  will  not  be  in- 
jured by  the  late  spring  frosts. 

Growing  Violets. 

This  discussion  should  not  be  closed 
without  a few  words  on  violet  grow- 
ing. With  a little  practice,  sweet  vio- 
lets are  easily  grown  by  anyone.  Buy 
violet  runners  from  a floral  establish- 
ment and  plant  in  the  garden  in  April. 
Cultivate  well  all  summer  and  cut  off 
all  the  runners  that  form.  In  late 
August,  in  the  latitude  of  Missouri, 
transplant  to  the  cold-frame,  setting 
about  ten  inches  apart  each  way.  The 
beds  should  be  well  watered  after 
planting  and  occasionally  afterward, 
doing  the  work  well  when  it  is  done, 
and  then  not  watering  again  until  the 
soil  begins  to  get  dry  at  the  surface. 
The  plants  will  begin  to  bloom  toward 
the  last  of  October,  and  continue  until 
the  middle  of  March,  provided: 

First,  that  the  runners  are  kept  off, 
and, 

Second,  which  is  even  more  impor- 
tant, that  the  temperature  in  the  beds 
is  all  the  time  kept  between  35  and  45 
degrees  F.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  they  become  warmer  than  45 
degrees,  even  though  it  be  necessary  to 
take  off  all  the  sashes  throughout  the 
day.  The  temperature  may  go  as  low 
as  28  degrees  without  injury,  but  the 
flowering  will  be  stopped  if  they  get 
warmer  than  4 5 degrees.  The  plants 
must  be  kept  well  aired  at  all  times, 
propping  up  the  sashes  daily  unless 
there  is  danger  of  freezing.  If  possi- 
ble remove  the  sashes  entirely  for  a 
part  of  each  day.  Observe  Fig.  3. 
Violet  growing  is  very  profitable  when 
it  is  understood. 

Subscribe  for  The  Fruit-Grower  Now. 

While  The  Fruit-Grower  is  making 
its  special  offer  to  accept  two  sub- 
scriptions for  $1,  one  of  which  must 
be  a new  one,  the  subscription  list 
should  be  doubled.  When  our  sub- 
scribers write  and  tell  us  that  one 
single  number  of  The  Fruit-Grower  is 
often  worth  $1,  it  would  seem  that 
our  offer  to  send  the  paper  to  each 
of  two  addresses  for  one  year  for  $1 
ought  to  attract  every  person  who  is 
interested  in  any  phase  of  fruit  grow- 
ing or  gardening.  Send  names  of 
your  frierlds,  and  we  will  send  them 
sample  copies.  They'll  be  glad  to  see 
The  Fruit-Grower. 
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Texas 


Fertile  soil,  good  climate,  abund- 
ant water  and  cheap  land — 

these  are  the  things  that  make  the  big  oppor- 
tunity for  energetic  farmers  in  the  Heart  of 
Texas. 

If  you  are  looking  for  such  an  opportunity 
you  should  make  a trip  to  the  fertile 

Trinity  and  Brazos 
Valley 

which  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  thickly  settled  portion  of  Texas, 
between  the  Trinity  and  Brazos  Rivers, 
which  flow  only  about  70  miles  apart  for  over 
300  miles  through  the  very  Heart  of  Texas. 

The  Trinity  & Brazos  Valley  Railway  has  just 
been  built  through  this  valley  connecting  Ft. 

Worth  and  Dallas  on  the  North  with  Houston 
and  Galveston  on  the  South,  and  has  placed  this 
productive  region  in  better  communication  with 
the  four  big  markets  of  Texas  than  it  ever  has 
been,  thus  giving  it  the  only  thing  needed  to 
develop  its  wonderful  resources. 

The  soil  in  this  valley  is  varied  in  character.  The 
Northern  part  of  it  has  fine,  black  waxy  land  suitable 
for  the  production  of  big  crops  of  such 
staples  as  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  etc.  The 
Central  and  Southern  portions  have  a 
light,  sandy  soil  adapted  to  growing 
great  crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

New  settlers  are  going  into  this  valley  by  the 
hundreds  and  are  securing  good  land  for  from 
$5  to  $40  an  acre. 

Now  is  the  time  to  investigate  this 
opening. 

Take  advantage  of  one  of  the  low 
rate  excursions  on  the  Rock  Island-Frisco 
Lines,  only  $20  from  St.  Louis  or  Kan- 
sas City,  $25  from  Chicago  to  any  point 
in  the  Tripity  and  Brazos  Valley  and  return 
If  you  would  like  to  read  something  about  the  opportunities 
open  to  you  in  the  Trinity  and  Brazos  Valley  write  for  my  book 
on  Texas.  You  will  find  it  full  of  good,  reliable  information. 

I will  send  you  one,  without  cost,  if  you  will  give  me  your  name 
and  address. 

The  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines  have  no  land  for  sale  and  are  only 
interested  in  getting  good,  energetic  settlers  for  the  desirable,  but 
unoccupied,  lands  along  their  roads. 

I have  chosen  several  specific  sections,  where  con- 
ditions are  especially  favorable  for  new  settlers,  and 
am  advertising  their  advantages.  If  you  would  pre- 
fer some  other  section  than  the  Trinity  and  Brazos 
Valley,  look  for  my  advertisements  in  other  issues 
of  this  paper,  or  write  me  for  specific  literature  about 
the  section  you  are  most  interested  in. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Rock  Island-Frisco  Lines, 
1226  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago,  or  1226  Frisco  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


I WANT 
EVERY  FARMER 


To  know  about  Sevier  Co.,  Ark. — on  the  K.  C.  South- 
ern R’y. — the  best  part  of  Arkansas.  I will  show 
you  land  there — some  of  it  improved — for  $5  to  $25 
an  acre  that  I will  prove  will  pay  from  $20  to  $200 
an  acre.  Fine,  rolling,  rich,  bottom  land — great  for 
_ corn,  cotton,  alfalfa,  oats,  potatoes,  melons, 

FIRST  OF  ALL  1 - peaches,  apples,  straw-berries — all  sorts 

I want  to  send  you  ab-^^W  of  money  makinS  cr°PS.  Climate 
solutly  free  the  illustrated  mild— two  or  three  crops  a 

magazine  “Current  Events.’’^^W  jear— land  near  county 

Then  I’ll  send  you  plenty  of  pictures^^^^-  seat,  churches, 
and  facts.  Then,  if  it  looks  good  to  you 
I'll  invite  you  to  come  on  an  inspection  trip 
with  me,  and  see  for  yourself.  Write  to-day  for 
“Current  Events.” — You’ll  enjoy  this  splendid  magazine. 


schools,  rail- 
roads. 


As  the  Land  and  Immigration  Dept,  of  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway,  it  is  our 
business  to  furnish  you  with  correct  information,  to  assist  you  to  buy  msst 
favorably,  and  help  you  in  every  way  to  settle  in  our  territory.  ^ 

EAT  Rmivn  Pt»oc,f  Kansai  City  Southern  Land  6 Immigration  Co. 

• !!•  UIUYVI1,  I 1 ca  I 30-32  Beals  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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DIRECT  GEAR.  AIR  COOLED. 

All-Brass  Pump  and  Connections. 
Furnished  Mounted  Also. 


DUPLEX  POWER  SPRAYER 
Chain  Driven.  Best  in  the  World 
Send  for  Catalogue  “F.” 
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Small  Fruits  Notes 


At  this  writing,  November  13,  wo 
are  having  hard  frosts,  with  very  lit- 
tle moisture  in  the  ground.  Alto- 
gether, we  have  had  a very  fine  au- 
tumn with  a large  proportion  of  sun- 
ny days  and  not  much  rain.  There 
was  rain  enough,  however,  to  supply 
the  plants  with  plenty  of  water  for 
growth  and  the  absorption  of  plant 
food  from  the  soil  and  the  strawber- 
ries took  full  advantage  of  it.  They 
have  made  a splendid  fall  growth,  and 
if  I am  not  badly  mistaken,  have 
formed  a full  quantity  of  buds  in  their 
crowns  for  next  spring’s  fruitage. 

The  plants  are  really  beautiful  to 
look  at  in  their  autumn  development 
of  leaves  and  crown.  Of  course  some 
of  them  are  naturally  poor  dressers, 
always  looking  a little  shabby,  but 
take  those  which  love  to  array  them- 
selves in  nature's  showiest  styles  and 
they  are  a sight  indeed.  Of  these  lat- 
ter the  Joe  is  one  of  the  leaders.  His 
plants  are  a mass  of  huge  leaves  of 
the  richest  green,  fresh  and  succulent, 
no  longer  standing  upright,  but  lying 
flat  to  the  ground,  as  is  the  nature  of 
many  plants  when  they  feel  the 
breath  of  winter,  and  in  their  center 
a splendid  crown  fit  to  adorn  the 
head  of  a real  monarch,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  with  a stockade  of 
bud  scales  around  it  painted  with  red, 
and  if  you  pull  them  back  and  peep 
in,  you  will  see  the  tender  green  ends 
of  sprouting  leaves  still  furled  and 
apparently  not  caring  to  come  forth. 
Obviously  they  were  not  intended  to 
come  forth  this  late  in  the  season. 
Still  further  down  must  be  the  em- 
bryo buds  of  next  season’s  fruit,  im- 
bedded in  the  sides  of  the  base  of  the 
crown. 

% 

I can’t  help  but  believe  that  fall 
cultivation  is  a good  thing  for  the 
strawberry  or  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
fruits  which  form  their  buds  in  the 
fall.  That  is  a critical  time  with  them 
and  they  should  be  provided  with  am- 
ple moisture  and  plant  food  by  regu- 
lar cultivation.  I believe  cultivation 
should  be  extended  to  the  very  end 
of  the  period  of  growth,  for  even  if 
bud  formation  ceases  sooner,  the  lay- 
ing up  of  plant  food  for  winter  and  as 
a reserve  store  in  the  early  spring 
must  continue  to  the  end  of  growth. 
I see  that  Frank  Beatty,  the  straw- 
berry expert,  advocates  late  cultiva- 
tion for  those  varieties  deficient  In 
foliage  and  prolific  in  buds,  as  the 
Clyde,  while  in  the  case  of  an  opposite 
like  the  Gandy,  cultivation  should 
cease  early  so  as  to  promote  buds  and 
discourage  foliage. 

This  theory  may  work  and  it  may 
not.  To  stop  cultivation  early  might 
not  always  mean  bud  formation  even 
to  the  usual  degree;  it  would  depend 
entirely  on  the  vital  force  in  the  plant, 
on  its  reserve  food  and  its  degree  of 
maturity.  I believe  that  plants  often 
make  buds  up  to  freezing  weather, 
but  these  would  be  late-set  runners. 
To  stop  tillage  early  might  mean  too 
early  a check  to  bud  formation. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  theory, 
that  spring  foliage  would  be  increased 
by  late  fall  cultivation,  I see  noth- 
ing in  plant  science  to  warrant  it,  ex- 
cept that  a greater  store  of  reserve 
food  might  be  laid  up;  but  this  same 
result  might  be  accomplished  in  a 
simpler  way  by  winter  mulching  with 
manure  and  spring  fertilizing  with 
nitrate  of  soda.  Enough  nitrogen  can 
be  put  into  the  ground  to  put  all  the 
foliage  on  the  Clyde  that  it  is  capable 
.of  bearing,  provided  there  is  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  soil.  I never  saw 
(Clydes  at  this  best  but  once  and  that 
was  when  they  were  standing  deep  in 
;a  mulch  of  stable  manure  with  a 
warm  shower  falling  almost  every 
day.  The  berries  were  brilliant  in 
color  and  of  the  largest  size. 

The  season  of  fall-bearing  varieties 
is  now  over  and  I must  pronounce  the 
Pan-American  and  Autumn  failures 
for  this  first  year;  yet  I am  not  dis- 
posed to  unqualifiedly  condemn  them. 
As  I said  last  month,  I believe  they 
require  a moist  soil  and  one  made 
.cool  by  mulching;  possibly  irrigation 
•would  be  the  thing.  They  were  on 
-aether  dry  soil  here  and  most  of  them 
-Sit  too  high  in  the  ground  for  some 
•reason.  The  Autumns  are  the  picture 
of  health  and  have  made  large  stools 
— that  is,  the  old  plants.  The  hun- 
dred plants  of  the  two  varieties  did 
• not  produce  a pint  of  berries.  Blos- 
isoms  were  fairly  numerous  in  July 
. on  the  Pap-American,  but  later  on 
i.they  failed  to  develop.  I am  going  to 
Hranspllant  them  on  a deep  rich  loam 


and  try  mulching  and  watering  them; 
according  to  Mr,  Cooper  it  is  danger- 
ous to  feed  them  very  much  nitrogen; 
they  may  revert  to  spring  bearers. 

I have  received  ap  interesting  let- 
ter from  a subscriber  gt  Cartpel,  Ind., 
Mr,  Mofflt,  who  reports  that  his  Pan- 
American  ripened  a few  berries  to  the 
plant  in  late  July,  making  what  alto- 
gether might  be  a half  crop,  from 
that  time  a few  berries  were  to  be 
found  up  till  frost.  1-Ie  began  four 
years  ago  with  one  plant;  last  year 
there  were  more  runners,  but  less 
fruit.  From  his  experience  he  con- 
cludes that  while  the  Pan-American  is 
a true  fall-bearer,  it  has  little  com- 
mercial value  under  ordinary  treat- 
ment. His  fall  was  very  dry  and  that 
was  against  it.  Among  ordinary  va- 
rieties the  Kiltie  Rice  is  the  most  in- 
clined to  fall-bear,  and  he  thinks  with 
a good  staminate,  it  would  equal  its 
spring  crop. 

After  testing  some  four  score  va- 
rieties Mr.  Moffit  cuts  down  the  list 
to  four:  Dunlap,  Parson’s  Beauty, 

Kittie  Rice  and  Gandy.  Chesapeake 
and  Evening  Star  are  his  favorites 
among  the  new  candiates  for  favor. 
Mr.  Moffit  asks  me  if  Early  Hatha- 
way and  Texas  are  identical.  In  re- 
ply I will  say  that  Louis  Hubach,  the 
introducer  of  the  Hathaway,  and  J.  A. 
Bauer,  his  neighbor  and  introducer  of 
the  Texas,  both  admit  that  these  two 
kinds  are  one  and  the  same.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  I must  refer  inquir- 
ers to  these  gentlemen  themselves. 

Another  subscriber  suggests  that 
the  Pride  of  Michigan  and  the  New 
York  are  the  same.  Perhaps  some 
one  has  tested  these  two  side  by  side. 
I have  not. 

it 

This  year  we  have  our  straw  mulch 
all  ready  in  small  stacks;  other  years 
we  have  deferred  hauling  until  time 
to  apply  the  mulch  when  the  weather 
would  be  cold  and  hauling  very  dis- 
agreeable work;  then,  too,  the  stack 
would  be  wet  deeply  and  frozen  may- 
be a foot  deep,  requiring  the  hardest 
kind  of  work  to  uncover  it  and  get 
down  to  the  dry  straw.  Again,  the 
owner  of  the  stack  would  object  to 
hauling  over  hkis  land  when  wet,  for 
sometimes  the  stack  would  be  in  the 
middle  of  a newly  sown  wheat  field. 
All  these  things  have  taught  us  a les- 
son, so  this  year  we  engaged  the 
straw  early  and  hauled  it  when  the 
weather  was  warm  and  dry.  Of 
course  we  shall  have  to  handle  it 
twice,  but  we  consider  that  far  pref- 
erable to  all  the  trouble  we  have  been 
put  to  in  the  past. 

Some  of  my  early  berries  I shall 
not  cover  at  all,  relying  on  some  dead 
grass  to  hold  the  berries  off  the 
ground,  and  believing  that  they  will 
ripen  their  fruit  enough  sooner  to 
more  than  pay  for  any  loss  through 
lack  of  mulch.  Another  patch  I shall 
cover  with  well-rotted  stable  manure, 
of  which  I have  only  a small  quantity 
this  year.  I am  also  going  to  experi- 
ment with  sawdust,  covering  one  row 
with  it  as  well  as  a few  bushes  of 
raspberries  and  gooseberries.  I know 
that  sawdust  kills  out  weeds  and  pre- 
serves moisture  and  that  the  danger 
is  in  its  souring  the  ground  with  the 
wood  juices  it  contains;  but  this  is 
pretty  well  rotted  and  if  it  is  not 
turned  under  I can’t  see  how  its  acids, 
if  it  has  any,  are  going  to  affect  the 
soil. 

it 

We  have  lately  run  through  all  the 
plantations  with  the  cultivator  with 
the  teeth  contracted  rather  closely,  so 
as  to  make  something  of  a furrow  be- 
tween the  rows.  We  did  this  to  al- 
low the  water  to  drain  off  freely  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  prevent  its  stand- 
ing about  the  roots  and  damaging 
them  by  hard  freezing.  The  raspber- 
ries have  lost  all  their  leaves  and 
their  canes  look  so  blue  that  they  are 
conspicuous  at  quite  a distance;  I 
mean  the  blackcaps.  I have  culti- 
vated them  later  than  ever  before,  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  prevent  winter 
killing  to  some  extent.  I also  want  to 
try  covering  some  of  the  canes  with 
straw  to  shade  them  from  the  winter 
sun.  My  theory  is  that  the  sun  dries 
out  the  sap  of  the  canes  during  the 
winter  and  they  die.  As  I have  stated, 
I have  for  years  observed  that  vines 
under  the  shade  of  a tree  do  not  die 
back.  A remedy  for  this  loss  of  bear- 
ing wood  would  mean  making  the 
raspberry  a very  profitable  crop.  As 
it  is,  fully  one-half  of  a good  crop  is 
annually  lost  by  the  dying  back  of 
the  canes.  The  reds  are  not  troubled 
in  this  way  at  all  and  if  they  were  as 
firm  and  as  prolific  as  the  blacks 
would  be  much  better  payers. 

I notice  that  a grower  writes  to  say 
that  large  quantities  of  stable  manure 
makes  his  red  raspberries  too  soft  to 
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Put  These  Easy-Riding 
Money-Saving  Spring: 
On  Your  Farm  Wagon 


©rvey  Roister 

..  „ „pfings  will 

actuully  keep  the  wagon -bed  from  humping  up  pud 


Double  the  Life  of  Your  Wagon. 


Free  Trial  to  YOU 


down  and  pounding  both  itself  and  the  running  gear  to  pieces.  Ypyt  never  saw  a freight  car  5yi£h« 
out  springe  under  it,  did  you?  Why,  such  a car  wouldn't  last  a year  on  the  sipoothesjt  railroad  jtrapk. 
Then  how  can  you  expect  a wagon  without  springe  under  it  to  stand  the  continued  bumps 


a country  road?  You  can’t  expect  it  and  shouldn’t.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  put  a paifpf  ryUablo 
Harvey  Springs  under  your  wagon-bed  and  stop  that  awful  wear  and  tear  on  your  wagon. 
fl^L  Do  you  realize  how  many  dollars  you  lose  hauling 

xJCt  sj O yO  More  lOr  your  JL  roduce.  potatoes, eggs*applcs.  melons, etc. .over  rough  roads 
which  jam  and  bruise  them  until  they  are  hardly  salable?  Don't  you  know  that, without  paying  a word, 
fruit  buyers  offer  from  M to  H less  for  fruit  which  is  brought  to  market  in  a wagon  withoutsprings?  Ever 
figure  up  the  damage  your  wagon  does  to  furniture  and  other  merchandise  you  haul  home?  Do  you  know 
that  these  losses  in  a year  amount  to  many  times  the  cost  of  a pair  of  long-lasting  Harvey  Springs! 

RIDE  IN  COMFORT!  In  a few  minutes,  with  Harvey  Springs,  the  hardest-riding  lumber  wagon 
can  be  made  into  a comfortable  spring  wagon  that  rides  almost  as  easy  an  a new  carriage^ a nice, 
smooth-running  wagon  that  doesn’t  rack  your  bones  and  jar  your  spine  at  every  rut  in  the  road, 

THE  EASY-RIDING  HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 


are  sclentlflcally  made  by  people  whose  sole  business  is  making  Springs.  Twenty  years  of  practical 
experience  are  behind  these  wonderful  springs.  Every  leaf  is  made  by  our  own  special  process  from 
jrv  finest  tempered  steel.  Harvey  Springs  are  guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  ©very 
They  will  outlast  the  best  wagon  you  can  buy. 


the  ver; 

way.  T 

*T___  _ T%___  _ Pprr  We  want you  to  put  on  a pair  of  Harvey  Springs  and  uee  them  FREE 

*•  ry  d L dir  UV  l/ayh  r IVJLJLj  for  30  days  to  find  out  for  yourself  what  money -savers  and  com* 
fort-givers  they  are  If  you  like  them  and  decide  to  keep  them  yon  may  be  certain  that  you  always  will  like  them, 
because  every  pair  of  Harvey  Springs  are  guaranteed  to  retain  their  strength  and  elasticity  for  years. 

Drop  us  a postal,  giving  weight  of  your  heaviest  load  and  your  dealer’s  name,  and  we’ll  6end  you  our  catalogue  and 
arrange  with  him  to  give  you  a set  on  60  Days’  Free  Trial.  Be  sure  to  write  TODAY — before  you  lay  down  this  paper. 

o^Freo  Trial,  m'id rise  HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  414  17th  Street,  Racine,  Wisconsin 
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j>ick  and  ship  well.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant point  that  we  should  not  forget. 
We  should  experiment  with  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  connection 
with  farm  manure  and  notice  the  re- 
sult upon  the  fruit.  I have  tried 
mulching  the  blackcaps  with  stable 
manure  late  in  the  fall,  but  could  not 
detect  any  difference  in  plants  thus 
treated  and  the  others,  so  far  as  win- 
ter killing  was  concerned.  It  looks 
like  pruning  in  the  fall  and  thus  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  wood  exposed 
to  the  sun  might  be  helpful,  but  1 
haven’t  much  confidence  in  it,  though 
I may  try  it  on  a bush  or  two. 

it 

My  experiment  of  sowing  cowpeas 
between  the  rows  of  raspberries  in 
July,  I think  it  was,  was  a success, 
and  I shall  try  it  again  on  a larger 
scale.  I drilled  one  row  in  the  centers 
of  the  middles  of  the  reds,  which  were 
six  feet  apart.  The  peas  were  a fine 
stand  and  the  way  they  grew  was  sur- 
prising. They  grew  nearly  three  feet 
high  and  spread  out  until  they  com- 
pletely filled  the  middle  from  row  to 
row.  I had  strawberries  in  the  rows 
between  the  raspberry  canes  and  the 
peas  covered  these  so  that  we  had  to 
take  forks  and  push  them  back;  had 
we  left  them  to  shade  the  strawber- 
ries so  early,  they  would  have  pre- 
vented bud  formation  and  made  the 
plants  weak  and  puny.  The  pea  vines 
were  also  filled  with  a tremendous 
crop  of  peas — loaded  with  them — but 
these  were  left  for  the  poultry  to 
gather  or  to  fertilize  the  ground.  The 
soil  is  now  filled  with  the  roots  of 
these  peas  with  their  nitrogen  bear- 
ing tubercles,  and  the  result  will  be 
that  they  will  provide  humus  and 
ready-made  nitrogen,  while  their 
mechanical  effect  will  be  to  create  the 
soil  by  admitting  air  and  water  freely 
through  the  canals  formed  by  the  de- 
cay of  their  roots.  And  while  they 
were  living  they  formed  a dense 
shade  and  kept  the  soil  cool  and 
moist  and  loose. 

I also  sowed  a row  in  the  center 
of  a nine-foot  middle  in  the  black- 
caps and  so  rank  did  they  grow  that 
at  the  last  there  was  not  room  to  cul- 
tivate between  the  bushes  and  peas. 
Some  of  the  larger  weeds  sprang  up 
among  the  peas  and  we  went  over  the 
rows  twice,  I believe,  with  hoes  and 
cut  them  out,  which  was  quickly 
done;  we  did  this  more  to  keep  them 
from  going  to  seed  than  anything 
else,  as  there  were  not  many  of  them. 

I am  much  pleased  with  the  general 
experiment  this  year  and  next  season 
I shall  sow  peas  through  all  the  mid- 
dles of  both  black  and  red. 

Ht 

Where  strawberries  are  to  be 
planted  next  spring,  I should  advise 
breaking  the  ground  this  month  if  not 
yet  done,  if  one  lives  in  a latitude 
where  this  is  possible.  This  may  not 
be  best  for  all  soils,  but  it  is  best  here, 
as  I have  proved  by  numerous  trials. 
To  sow  a cover  crop,  as  so  often  ad- 
vised, of  rye,  means  to  level  the 
ground  with  the  harrow  after  plowing 
and  prevent  it  drying  out  early  in  the 
spring;  the  rye  also  must  be  turned 
under  and  that  means  a spring  plow- 
ing and  a loose  plant  bed,  which  is 
just  what  is  not  wanted.  Plow  in  the 
fall  and  leave  the  ground  as  rough  as 
possible;  the  action  of  the  elements 
through  the  winter  will  disintegrate 
its  particles  and  make  it  dry  out  the 
first  place  on  the  farm;  it  will  pulver- 
ize beautifully  and  be  a joy  to  culti- 
vate all  season, 

Missouri.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

■i|t  ^ 

History  of  Strawberry  Varieties. 

The  October  Fruit-Grower  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  issues  we  have 
ever  seen  of  any  publication.  Re- 
garding the  history  of  strawberry  va- 
rieties, as  suggested  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
will  say  that  Mr.  Griesa,  Lawrence, 
Jvnn.,  originated  the  Aroma,  and  the 
Lovett  Company  of  New  Jersey  orig- 
inated the  Gandy.  I think  that  in 
these  two  varieties  we  have  the  best 
mid-season  and  late  varieties  grown. 
We  were  the  first  to  buy  the  Aroma 
in  this  state,  and  we  had  quite  a time 
getting  our  patrons  to  believe  the  va- 
riety was  an  improvement  over  other 
varieties  of  the  same  season.  All 
doubt  has  been  removed  now,  and  the 
Aroma  is  one  of  the  most  popular  va- 
rieties grown  here. 

Judsonia,  Ark.  J.  A.  BAUER. 

(Mr.  Bauer  is  in  error  in  regard  to 
the  originator  of  the  Aroma  straw- 
berry, We  believe  it  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Griesa,  but  it  originated  at 
Leavenworth.  Ran.  E.  J.  Holman, 
one  of  the  old  fruit  growers  of  Leav- 
enworth County,  has  this  to  say  of 
this  variety  and  its  Introducer:  “E. 

Cruse,  now  deceased,  was  the  origi- 
nator of  the  Aroma.  He  lived  in  the 


I believe 
the  Detroit 
Tongueless 
Disc  Harrow  has 
had  the  largest  sale  in****,^ 
its  first  two  seasons  on  the 
market  of  any  farm  imple- 
ment ever  manufactured. 

W.  W.  Collier,  Gen.  Mgr. 

CAUTION: 

Beware  of  imitations.  They 
say  “imitation  is  the  sincerest 
flattery’’ — and  our  Detroit 

Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  is  being 
very  much  flattered.  There  are 
several  cheap  imitations  of  our 
Harrow  being  offered  for  sale 
through  dealers.  Don’t  buy  one 
of  them  believing  that  you  are 
getting  a genuine  Detroit — be- 
cause you  are  not.  The  Detroit 
Tongueless  Disc  is  not  for  sale 
by  any  dealer — anywhere.  We 
sell  it  direct  from  our  factory — 
and  you  keep  all  the  dealers’ 
profits  in  your  own  pocket, 


Why  Not  Accept  / fly  Offer  and 
Try  a Detroit  Tontyueless  Disc 
Harrow  Free  for  a Month ? 

THAT'S  my  proposition — I mean  every  word  of  it. 

You  can  use  one  of  these  Discs  on  your  farm — for  a 1 ull  month — without  cost. 

At  the  end  of  that  time— if  you  don’t  want  it— return  it  to  us.  We'll  allow  the  freight 
— thus  the  test  won't  cost  you  one  penny. 

That  test  is  only  a part  of  our  liberal  selling  plan. 

It's  just  our  way  of  assuring  every  one  of  our  customers-  that  they  are  going  to  get  what 

they  7 unfit  and  what  they  will  be  pleased  with  when  they  buy  a Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  11  arrow 
We’re  anxious  to  send  a Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Hr  avow  to  any  responsible  farmer— 
without  deposit — and  without  advance  payment— to  make  tl  ie  test. 

it  must  be  a good  Disc — and  one  that  will  t>Uase  you — or  we  could  not  go  on  making  this 
proposition  year  after  year. 

We're  sending  out  thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  D liscs  all  over  the  country  on  this 
plan.  Surely  we  could  not  afford  to  do  this  if  the  Disc  wen  i not  all  we  claim  it  to  be. 

The  principle  of  the  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  is  right.  The  Forward  Truck  does 
away  with  all  of  the  annoyance  on  the  team  of  the  old  “tongue.''  It  does  away  with  all 
jamming— end  thrust— and  whipping  of  the  horses,  that  Irets  them  and  puts  them  out  of 
commission  just  at  the  time  you  need  them  most. 

See  the  two  wheels  back  of  the  Disc  Blades  in  the  pictur  e? 

Those  wheels  are  a part  of  the  Detroit  Tongueless  TK.  iNSPORT  TRUCK,  upon  which 
you  can  raise  the  Disc  Blades  off  the  ground,  making  them  r Eton  the  front  and  back  Trucks 
— so  that  you  can  drive  the  Harrow  over  stony  ground,  rough  and  sandy  roads,  bridges,  etc., 
without  dulling  the  blades  or  cutting  up  the  surface. 

A good  invention — that  Transport  Truck. — 'most  worth  it  s weight  in  gold  the  way  it  saves 
Disc  Blades  that  have  to  be  transported  from  one  field  to  an>  tiler  or  from  house  to  held. 

Year  before  last  we  had  over  1C00  orders  for  this  Disc  thr  t we  couldn’t  fill— had  to  send 
them  back.  Last  year  we  made  twice  as  many  as  the  prev.  ous  year — and  still  we  couldn't 
fill  all  our  orders.  ^ 

This  year  we’ve  increased  our  factory  facilities,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  fill  every  single 
order  on  the  Detroit  Tongueless.  It  has  had  a wonderfi-  1 sale — and  has  given  universal 
atisfaction. 

We  Sell  Y OU  a Detroit  TongueSi  iss  Disc  Harrow 
— on  Time — on  Trial— Fresc  f.  t Allowed 

Anyway,  we  invite  you  to  drop  us  a 
line  on  a postal  card,  giving  us  your  name 
and  address,  and  letting  us  send  you  our 
new  1907-08  Disc  catalogue. 


This  Book  tells  you  more  about  the 
famous  Detroit  Tongueless  Disc  Harrow 
than  we  can  tell  you  here — gives  yon  our 
Selling  Plan  and  quotes  prices  on  a Detroit 
delivered  at  your  railroad  station. 

You  can  buy  the  genuine  Detroit 
Tongueless  Disc  only  through  us 
direct.  We  advise  you  of  this  that  you 
may  not  be  imposed  upon  by  some 
unscrupulous  dealer  who  will  repre- 
sent tq  you  that  he  has  a Detroit 
Tongueless  Disc  Harrow  for  sale — or  one  as  good.  He  can't  have  a genuine  Detroit 
Tmgueless — and  he  can’t  have  one  “just  as  good," 

W.  W.  Collier,  General  Manager 

AMERICAN  HARROW  CO.,  589  Hastings  St.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

NOTE:  - Full  line  of  Detroit  Tongueles*  Discs  are  carried  at  our  branch  houses  in  all 
leading  trade  centers,  enabling  U3  to  make  prompt  shipment  to  all  points.  To  be  sure  of 
getting  a Detroit  Tongueless  just  when  you  want  it,  better  get  your  order  in  early. 


Write  Today 
for  Book 
and  Prices 


suburbs  of  this  city  and  had  been  a 
tobacconist,  but  turned  his  attention 
to  fruit  growing  for  his  health’s  sake. 
He  commenced  planting  strawberry 
seeds,  and  soon  produced  the  Aroma. 
He  had  it  before  our  county  horticul- 
tural society  for  several  years,  but, 
like  a prophet  in  his  own  country,  we 
esteemed  it  not,  until  he  grew  the 
fruit  in  quantity.  And  when  it  came 
on  market,  in  competition  with  all  our 
other  varieties,  we  were  forced  to 
recognize  its  merits,  and  the  world- 
wide dissemination  of  the  Aroma  be- 
gan.’’— Editor. 

■iigf.  ^ 

More  About  Fall- Bearing  Strawberries 

In  the  November  Fruit-Grower  Mr. 
Johnson  asks  for  the  experience  of 
others  with  Pan-American  and  other 
fall-bearing  strawberries.  I will  give 
my  experience,  and  would  also  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  others  who  have 
the  plants  on  trial.  Here  in  central 
Iowa  we  generally  have  plenty  of 
moisture  and  that  quite  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  growing  sea- 
son. I should  not  expect  the  plants 
to  fruit  well  during  a drouth  or  when 
there  was  not  enough  moisture  for 
continuous  plant  growth.  The  pro- 
duction of  pollen  and  seeds  is  cer- 
tainly a heavier  drain  on  the  energies 
of  the  parent  plant  than  the  produc- 
tion of  runners.  The  Pan-American 
and  my  seedlings  have  fruited  well 
here  during  the  past  four  years  with- 
out irrigation.  But  during  dry  spells 
I have  maintained  a dust  mulch  by 
frequent  cultivation. 

In  regard  to  temperature,  they  seem 
to  do  best  at  less  than  90  degrees,  but 
have  produced  fair-sized  fruit  of  quite 
good  quality  up  to  that  temperature. 
But  have  withstood  98  degrees  with- 
out serious  injury.  Some  of  the  larg- 
est fruits  were  produced  this  fall  at 
a temperature  of  about  55  degrees, 
but  they  contained  less  strawberry 
flavor  and  less  sugar  than  those 
grown  at  a higher  temperature.  I ate 
strawberries  down  at  Galveston  last 
March  and  found  them  of  no  better 
flavor  than  the  ones  grown  here  in 
August,  but  they  did  contain  more 
acid.  A berry  grown  with  a small 
amount  of  moisture,  is  smaller  and 
more  solid  and  will  stand  many  more 
degrees  of  heat  without  sunscalding 
than  one  grown  with  much  moisture. 
I was  surprised  at  their  ability  to 
withstand  the  summer  heat,  and  I 
never  saw  any  variety  produce  more 
fruit  per  plant  in  the  spring  than 
Pan-American  has  produced  here  in 
summer  and  fall.  In  quality  I con- 
sider them  as  good  as  the  average 
strawberry.  H.  ROCKHILL. 

Grundy  County,  Iowa. 


Wragg  Trees  gang 

All  the  vsrlottlej  known  u ‘BEST"  ire  trom  oar  i miseries.  Full  lino  of 

Shrubs.  Vines,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Etc.  ye&r  transplanted,  a ipeclalty 

Handiomelj  Illnetreted  Catalogue  FREE  If  yo*  mention  this  paper 

ce*h?rVl  nurseries  L WRAGG  6 SONS  COMPANY,  WAUK1E,  IOWA 


One  of  the  most 


Mount  Arbor  Nurseries 


complete  and  best 
equipped  nur- 
sery plants  in  the 
United  States 


131  Center  Street  Shenandoah,  IOWa  E.  S.  Welch,  Propr. 

Apple,  Cherry.  Plum,  Peach  and  all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruit  Stocks.  Osage  Orange.  Ornamental  Trees, 
lings.  Fruit  Trees  in  large  supply.  Apple  Grafts,  Apple  Seed- 
always  pleased  tc.  Ask  for  Catalog  and  price  list.  We  are 
Shrubs,  Roses,  eto  answer  inquiries  and  quote  prices. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR^wagg 


RHODES  MFC.  CO„  m 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  fllCH. 


1903. 


‘Pal’d  June  2 


’"THE  only 
1 pruner 
made  that  cut: 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 


Starts  or  Stops 

ttu  Spray  Instantly 


“Kant-Klog”  Sprayer1 

Gets  twice  the  results  with  same  labor  and 
id.  Send  postal  today  for  free  interest- 
ng  booklet,  explaining  how  the  “Kant* 
Klog“  gives 

Nine  Sizes  of  Round  or  Flat 
Fine  or  Coarse  Sprays 

or  solid  streams  all  from  the  same  nozzle. 
Ten  different  styles  of  sprayers  for  all  kinds 
of  spraying,  whitewashing,  etc.,  etc. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co., 


WE 

BUY 


FURSiHIDES 


for  spot  cash.  10  to  more  money  for  you  to  ship 
sell  at  home.  Write  for  Price  List.  Market  Report. 


Raw  Furs  and  Hides  to  us  than  to 
ipping  Tags,  and  about  our 


HUNTERS’& TRAPPERS’ GUIDE 

450  pases.  leather  bound.  Best  thine  on  the  subject  ever  written.  Illustrating  all  Fur  Animals  All; 
about  Trappers’  Secrets.  Decoys.  Traps.  Game  Laws.  Row  and  where  to  trap,  and  to  become  a sue* 
cessf ul  trapper.  It’s  a regular  Encyclopedia  Price.  $‘2  To  our  customers.  $1  25.  Hides  tanned  into* 
beautiful  Rob.  « Our  Magnetic  Bait  and  Decoy  attracts  animals  to  traps.  $1 .00  per  bottle.  Ship  your 
Hides  and  Furs  to  us  and  get  highest  prices.  Andersch  Bros.,  Dept-  48.  Minneapolis, Minn- 


.TRAPPERS^neth^unteerr  One  million  RAW  FUR  SKINS 

* -Trader-Trapper.  an  Ulus-  for  my  exporting  and  manufactur- 


_ -Trader-Trapper,  an  illus-  for  my  exporting 

L trated  monthly  magazine,  ing  trade.  Mink,  Muskrat  and 

about  steel  traps,  snares,  deadfalls,  trapping  others.  Top  prices  paid.  • 
secrets,  hunting,  raw  furs?  If  not  send  4 Write  for  special  quotations, 
cents  for  160-page  number.  . E.  BURKHARDT 

International  Fur  Merchant, 

A.  H.  Harding  Pub.  Co.,  Bx  299,  Columbus,  O.  CINCINNATI.  O. 
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A CALI  FOR  HELP 

A Rare  Chance  in  British 
Columbia  Fruit  Lands 

The  owners  of  a large  tract  of  high- 
class  fruit  land  In  the  genial  Slmllka- 
meen  Valley  are  forced  to  realize  prompt- 
ly and  offer  their  valuable  holdings  at 
a sacrifice.  This  rich  and  beautiful  val- 
ley, hitherto  almost  unknown,  Is  now 
opened  up  to  the  people  of  Canada  by 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  now  built. 

This  valley  Is  the  only  Rivera  of  the 
North  in  its  climate;  its  products  equal 
California's.  It  is  wonderful,  but  a fact 
nevertheless,  that  for  thirty  years  the 
olive,  almond,  melon,  peach,  nectarine, 
sweet  potato,  grapes  and  all  tender,  deli- 
cate kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  have 
attained  perfection  here 

There  is  a strong  growing  movement 
of  Canadians  to  British  Columbia,  and 
when  the  merits  of  the  Simlikameen  be- 
come generally  known  there  will  be  a 
stampede  to  the  valley.  The  land  is 
rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  and 
coal,  and  has  splendid  timber. 

Our  lands  are  ready  for  the  plow; 
open,  free  of  stones  and  stumps;  beauti- 
ful bottom  and  bench  lands,  ideal  for 
fruit-growing.  We  are  forced  to  act 
quickly,  and  this  is  a chance  to  buy  fruit 
lands  at  very  low  figures.  All  size  par- 
cels, from  10  acres  up  to  3,000  acres. 
Prepared  to  show  the  lands  at  any  time. 
Address 

Beautiful  Valley  Laud  Co. 

Keremeos,  British  Columbia 


You  Can’t  Beat 

BRAZOS  VAUEI  PRAIRIE  LAND 

for  CORN,  COTTON,  SUGAR  CANE  or 

ALFALFA.  It  has  the  RICHEST  SOIL, 

the  SMOOTHEST  SURFACE,  the  FIN- 
EST CLIMATE  and  BEST  SHIPPING 

FACILITIES  of  ANY  RAINBELT  LAND 

IN  TEXAS! 

No  Blizzards;  No  Crop  Failures 

WHERE  CROPS  PAY  30  TO  100  PER 
CENT  ANNUALLY  UPON  COST 
OF  LAND. 

Here  are  Five  Samples: 

228  acres  fine  black  land,  crossed  by 
stream,  about  two-thirds  prairie  and 
one-third  timber,  ten  miles  from 
Columbia.  $15.00  per  acre. 

248  acres,  all  prairie,  black  soil,  level,  a 
beautiful  tract,  eight  miles  from 
Columbia,  fenced.  $15.00  per  acre. 

427  acres,  half  mile  from  Damon  Mound. 
Level  prairie  land.  Splendid  soil. 
$15.00  per  acre. 

910  acres,  about  two-thirds  timber  and 
one-third  prairie,  very  nice  tract, 
about  ten  miles  from  Columbia  and 
not  far  from  recent  oil  developments. 
$15.00  per  acre. 

900  acres,  good  buildings,  nearly  all 
fenced,  about  five  hundred  acres  tim- 
ber, balance  prairie.  $17.50  per  acre. 

Land  Shown  from  Rosenberg,  Texas 

Address  Hiland  P.  Lockwood,  Owner, 

427,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


“I  aim  to  be  Reliable" 

GRAIN,  FRUIT,  ALFALFA  AND  STOCK 
RANCHES  IN  KLAMATH  COUNTY, 
OREGON. 

This  is  where  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice is  reclaiming  and  irrigating  about  200,- 
000  acres  of  land,  at  a cost  of  about  $4,000,- 
000. 

Klamath  County  took  precedence  in  Na- 
tional Irrigation  Congress  at  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  September,  1907;  winning  $1,000  Hol- 
stein Bull  for  the  best  general  exhibit  fiom 
a single  irrigated  farm.  First  Prize  for 
best  exhibit  of  Forage  Plants  (George  C. 
Perkins  Cup).  First  Prize  for  exhibit  of 
vegetables  from  single  irrigated  farm.  First 
Prizes  for  best  Wheat,  Oats  and  Barley. 
Write  or  visit. 


T.  W.  STEPHENS,  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon. 


$250! $500 
""MONTH* 

Real  Estate 
Business 

I will  teach  you  tne  Real  Estate 
Business  by  mail  and  appoint  you  mv 
special  representative.  I handle  Real 
Estate  on  the  co-operative  plan, 
the  only  profitable  way,  and 
need  you,  no  matter  where  you 
are  located  nor  what  business  you 
are  in.  Ten  ($10)  will  start  you  I will  help  you 
make  money.  You  should  make  $250  to  $500  per 
month.  Write  for  my  free  book  “The  Real  Es- 
tate Business  and  Its  Present  Day  Opportunities.” 
It  is  a guide  to  the  Real  Estate  business  and  it  is 
free.  Address 

C.  H ftray,Prcg.Gray  School  Real  Estate 
448  Century  Rider.,  Ran  Nan  City.  Mo. 


iOAHO  VIEWS  CDKTfr 

Boise,  gem  of  Idaho.  Tourist’s  M flttvlv 
paradise.  Abundant  sunshine,  flowers,  hospitality.  Largest  hot 
springs  natatorium  in  the  world,  outlet  of  whole  Boise  Basin. 
Lavishly  rich  in  minerals  and  agriculture.  Write  today  to 

Boise  Commercial  Club,  Boise , Idaho 


Monarch  Steel  Stump  Puller 

Pull  stumps  7 ft.  di- 
ameter. The  only 
Steel  Stump  Puller 
factory  in  Iowa 
making  their  own 
steel  castings.  Guar- 
anteed 500-horsepower.  The  strongest  ma- 
chine made.  Catalogue  and  discounts 

MONARCH  GRUBBER  CO.,  Lone  Tree,  la. 


TNE  GENUINE. 
SMITH, 


STUMP  PULLERS^ 


z&*~ 


-rw*  ^xW.SMITH  GRU3BER  Co.  ^ 
CATALOG  FREE-PEPT-  10  LACROSSE.  WIS. -U  S A. 


Protecting  Trees  from  Rabbits. 

Young  orchard  trees  should  be  pro- 
tected from  rabbits  for  one  or  two 
years  after  they  have  been  set  in  the 
orchard.  There  are  two  systems  of 
protecting  such  trees,  either  of  which 
may  be  made  fairly  satisfactory.  One 
system  consists  of  painting  the  trunk 
and  the  lower  branches  with  some 
form  of  paint.  This  paint  usually  con- 
sists of  soap,  water,  and  some  other 
ingredients  like  carbolic  acid  or  a lit- 
tle tar.  The  best  formula  is  water, 
one  gallon;  soap,  one  pound;  carbolic 
acid,  two  to  four  ounces.  This  can  be 
painted  on  the  trees  with  a brush  or 
swab  of  rags  tied  on  the  end  of  a 
stick.  Some  prefer  to  modify  this 
formula  by  adding  enough  Venetian 
Red  to  give  the  mixture  a good  pinli 
color  or  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream.  Paris  green  is  sometimes 
added  to  this  mixture  but  it  is  of 
doubtful  value.  The  paint  is  of  value 
only  as  it  prevents  the  rabbits  from 
barking  the  trees,  killirt™  +he  rabbits 
is  of  very  little  importance.  Blood 
from  slaughter  houses  has  been  used 
with  good  results.  This  is  incon- 
venient to  prepare  and  washes  off 
readily  so  that  it  requires  three  or 
four  applications  each  winter,  but  if 
repeatedly  applied,  it  seems  to  gTve 
fairly  good  results.  Thick  white  lead 
in  linseed  oil  has  been  used  success- 
fully by  some  farmers,  but  most  peo- 
ple would  be  afraid  of  bad  results  fol- 
lowing the  use  of  the  oil.  Any  mix- 
ture that  will  wash  off  must  be  re- 
applied two  or  three  times  during  the 
season.  Axle  grease  and  coal  tar  have 
been  used  frequently  and  almost  uni- 
formly injure  the  trees.  The  axle 
grease  may  be  used  on  the  trunks  of 
trees  five  or  six  years  old  without  any 
injury,  but  such  trees  do  not  need 
protection  from  rabbits. 

The  other  system  of  protecting  the 
trees  consists  of  wrapping  the  trunk 
and  larger  limbs  of  the  trees  with 
some  material  that  prevents  the  rab- 
bits from  reaching  the  bark.  Rags, 
heavy  building  paper,  grass  rope, 
screen  wire,  veneer  wood,  and  corn 
stalks  are  all  used  for  this  work  with 
good  results.  Any  material  that 
wraps  tight  about  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  must  be  removed  in  early  spring. 
Screen  wire,  veneer  wood,  or  corn 
stalks  may  be  bound  loosely  about  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  and  may  be  left  on 
for  two  or  three  years.  This  does  not 
injure  the  tree,  as  is  frequently  sup- 
posed, by  forming  a harbor  for  in- 
sects. The  insects  that  work  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  do  not  seek  protec- 
tion in  such  places,  but  on  the  con- 
trary usually  attack  trees  that  have 
the  trunk  or  larger  limbs  badly  sun- 
burned or  sun-scalded.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  use  of  wood  tree  protectors, 
wrapping  with  corn  stalks,  and  ma- 
terial of  that  kind  seems  to  give  the 
best  satisfaction  of  any  material  used. 
The  corn  stalks  can  be  easily  pre- 
pared by  cutting  the  stalk  with  a 
knife  and  sticking  one  end  of  the  stalk 
in  the  ground  and  tying  the  tops  close 
to  the  top  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
By  using  the  stalks  in  this  way,  a per- 
fect protection  can  be  formed  for  the 
tree  and  one  that  will  last  for  two  or 
three  years  and  finally  fall  away  of 
decay  without  any  injury  to  the  tree. 
It  is  as  important  to  protect  the  trunk 
of  the  trees  during  the  summer  as  it 
is  during  the  winter.  The  rabbits  in- 
jury the  trees  in  the  winter  and  the 
hot  sun  and  borers  during  the  sum- 
mer. Trees  that  are  well  protected 
from  the  sun  seldom  suffer  badly 
from  the  effects  of  borers,  and  for 
this  reason,  it  is  .evident  that  the  pro- 
tection that  will  shield  the  tree  from 
the  sun  and  last  two  or  three  years: 
is  an  ideal  protector  to  use. — Okla. 
Exp.  Station. 

William  Booth,  Winchester.  Kan., 
sends  his  plan  for  protecting  trees' 
against  injury  by  rabbits.  He  mixes 
Frazer’s  anxle  grease  and  sulphur  and 
applies  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with 
an  old  cloth  or  piece  of  burlap.  If 
the  winter  is  mild,  with  considerable 
rainfall,  he  goes  over  the  trees  again. 
He  says  this  mixture  has  always  pro- 
tected his  trees,  and  no  injury  has  re- 
sulted from  its  use.  However,  we 
have  heard  many  other  complaints  of 
injury  to  trees  from  the  use  of  axle 
grease,  and  it  will  be  well  to  experi- 
ment carefully  before  treating  any 
considerable  number  of  trees  with  the 
grease. 

^ ^ ^ 

A subscriber  of  The  Fruit-Grower- 
sends  the  following:  “For  the  ben- 

efit of  some  persons  who  may  be  try- 
ing to  cure  a blood  wart  that  some- 
times comes  on  mules  and  horses,  and 
which  cannot  be  cured  by  medicine,  I 
wish  to  suggest  that  they  simply  siip 
a rubber  band  over  the  wart;  the 
band  will  remove  it.” 


Classified  Advertisements 

For  a long  time  The  Fruit-Grower  him  maintained  a department  for  advertlse- 
inente  of  farms  for  sale,  In  which  advertisements  were  inwerted  for  2 cents  a word. 
Last  fall,  when  our  rate  for  display  advertising  was  advanced,  this  rate  was  not 
changed.  Now,  however,  we  find  It  necessary  to  advance  the  rate  to  3 cents  per 
word,  and  have  decided  to  classify  advertising,  and  accept  other  lines  than  real 
estate  advertising.  This  rate  of  3 cents  per  word  is  still  considerably  less  than 
our  rate  for  display  advertising 

On  this  page  every  month  will  appear  advertisements  from  our  subscribers  who 
have  anything  to  dispose  of — dogs,  ponies,  poultry  and  eggs,  farms,  second-hand 
spray  pumps,  etc.  The  rate  will  be 

3 Cents  per  Word,  Each  Insertion 

each  Initial  and  number  to  count  as  a word.  No  display  type  will  be  used  In  adver- 
tisements accepted  at  this  rate,  but  If  any  advertising  of  this  kind  appears  on  this 
page  It  will  be  at  the  regular  rate  of  25  cents  per  line. 

Our  subscribers  are  urged  to  mako  use  of  this  department  freely,  to  make 
known  their  wants,  or  to  advertise  articles  they  have  for  sale.  All  advertisements 
for  this  department  must  be  paid  for  In  advance;  count  the  words  in  the  copy  you 
send,  and  remit  at  rate  of  3 cents  per  word. 

The  FKUIT-G ROWER  COMPANY,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  HALE. 

For  Sale — 400-acre  fruit  farm,  3 miles 
from  good  town  in  northwestern  Arkansas; 
orchard  in  bearing.  200-acre  grain  farm, 
Vi  mile  from  town.  One  of  the  best  farms 
in  the  state;  $15.25  per  acre.  Easy  terms. 
Irvin  Lyman,  Booneville,  Ark. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  fruit  foreman; 
am  not  afraid  of  work;  with  12  years  of 
experience,  am  thoroughly  posted  as  to  cul- 
ture, pruning  and  spraying;  have  made 
peaches  a specialty.  J.  J.  Kirk,  Montgom- 
ery City,  Mo. 


For  Sale — Fine  suburban  fruit  farm  and 
home;  20  acres,  7 miles  Kansas  City  market 
square,  V2  mile  Turner,  Kans.,  station;  l/\ 
mile  graded  school;  16  acres  choice  fruits 
just  coming  into  bearing;  1,500  peach,  750 
cherry,  3,000  gooseberry,  8,000  raspberry, 
10,000  blackberry,  1,000  grapes,  few  pear, 
plum  and  apple.  Good  6-room  house,  with 
hot  water  heat,  1 V2  acre  fine,  sightly  yard, 
with  30  large  forest  trees,  2% -acre  pasture 
with  spring  branch  in  corner.  Good  smalL 
barn,  well  and  cistern.  Can  include  2 horses, 
1 cow,  3 sows,  lot  chickens,  all  good  ones; 
also  farming  implements,  tools,  wagons  and 
house  completely  furnished.  This  place  in 
general  first-class  condition,  and  will  net 
owner  approximately  one-third  of  purchase 
price  next  season,  and  increase  in  value 
every  year.  Owner,  C.  A.  Swope,  Argentine. 
Kas.,  R.  R.  2. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wanted — A young,  enterprising  nursery- 
man of  experience  and  business  ability,  to 
establish  a nursery  on  my  fruit  farm;  loca- 
tion, Logan  Co.,  Oklahoma.  A rare  oppor- 
tunity for  the  right  man.  Satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  character  and  integrity  required. 
For  particulars  address  F.  H.  Umholtz,  Tish- 
omingo, Okla. 


Fruit-Growers’  Needs — Orchard  harrows. 
Plows,  tree  paint  and  veneers.  A cutaway 
disc  breaking  plow  for  sod.  Gang  of  two. 
The  only  disc  plow  ever  made  to  turn  sod — 
a wonderful  invention.  Tree  paint  and 
veneer  wrappers  for  trees.  Barrel  headers, 
wagon  springs,  apple  picking  bags,  fruit 
pickers,  etc.  Fruit-growers’  supplies.  Men- 
denhall's, Box  300,  Kinmundy,  111. 


Splendid  Suburban  Home.  Ten-room  resi- 
dence with  all  modern  conveniences.  Good 
large  barn.  Fine  new  chicken  house,  40  ft. 
by  16  ft.,  with  large  fenced-in  yard.  Abund- 
ance of  fruit,  as  pears,  apples,  plums, 
peaches.  Large  lawn  with  fine  shade  trees 
and  evergreens,  8 x/2  acres  of  fine  land.  On 
street  car  line.  Beautifully  located  in  the 
center  of  the  choicest  and  most  prosperous 
part  of  Southern  Michigan,  and  on  main 
line  of  N.  Y.  Central  System.  Price  only 
$3,600.  A rare  chance.  Apply  at  once. 
Courtright  Land  Agency,  Marshall,  Mich. 


Must  sell  at  once  my  168  acres  fruit  land 
in  Southern  Alabama;  nicely  located,  2 miles 
from  railroad  station.  A bargain  if  sold  at 
once.  Write  for  details.  J.  R.  Penn,  San- 
dusky, Ohio. 


FRUIT  FARMS  NEAR  THRIVING  CITY 
now  yielding  $200  to  $1000  net  per  acre. 

LEWISTON-CLARKSTON 
Idaho  Wash. 

LOW  ALTITUDE — Irritgated  lands  on  easy 
terms  in  this  long  established  fruit  colo- 
ny. Water  piped  to  every  tract.  Just 
write  for  Pamphlet  114,  or  send  15c  for 
panoramic  photogravure,  8x36  inches,  post 
paid  in  tube.  Address,  DEVELOPMENT 
LEAGUE,  Lewiston,  Idaho,  or  Clarkston, 
Washington. 


We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  real  estate 
in  Grand  Valley,  the  famous  peach,  apple 
and  pear  growing  section  of  Western  Colo- 
rado. Orchards  here  eight  years  old  net  the 
growers  from  $500  to  $700  per  acre.  The 
climate  is  the  best  in  the  world  and  is  a 
specific  for  lung  and  throat  troubles  and 
asthma.  Write  us  for  information.  The 
Home  Loan  & Investment  Co.,  367  Main  St., 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 


South  Texas — Corpus  Christ!  Bay  Country. 

The  Corpus  Christl  Bay  Country  is  un- 
surpassed, In  climate,  health  and  fertility 
of  soil.  No  excess  of  heat,  cold  or  rainfall. 
Openings  are  large  for  the  investor,  and 
great  for  the  homeseeker.  Lands  that  will 
produce  citrus  fruits,  and  crops  that  will 
let  from  ten  to  three  hundred  dollars  per 
Acre,  will  not  long  remain  uncultivated.  I 
want  your  business.  Write-*— or  better  visit 
me  and  be  shown.  Low  rate  tickets  to 
Corpus  Christl  every  first  and  third  Tues- 
days—insist  on  ticket  reading  Corpus 
Chrlst-i,  Texas.  If  you  have  money  to  In- 
vest or  loan  on  good  collateral,  advise  with 
me.  C W.  GIBSON,  Broker. 


280  Acre  Fruit  and  Stock  Farm;  4,000 
fruit  trees,  new  house,  wire  fence,  plenty  of 
springs,  $3,000;  half  cash.  D.  Hopkins, 
Imboden,  Ark. 


120  Acre  Fruit  and  Stock  Farm,  2000  fruit 
trees.  Fine  spring,  healthy  climate  at  a 
bargain.  Write  owner,  S.  A.  Rushing,  Im- 
boden, Ark. 


California  vineyard  for  sale.  120  acres 
in  all.  25  acres  in  FULL  bearing  Mission 
and  Muscat  grapes.  Good  improvements; 
14  miles  from  Sacramento,  Calif.  In  heart 
of  Tokay  grape  belt.  $7,600,  $3,000  down. 
We  have  cash  guarantee  of  no  misrepre- 
sentation. Ask  us  about  others.  Elk  Grove 
Realty  Co.,  Elk  Grove,  Calif. 


A Great  Opportunity 

Texas  has  recently  passed  new  School- 
Land  Laws;  settlement  no  longer  requir- 
ed in  most  counties;  ten  millon  acres  to 
be  sold  by  the  state;  $1  to  $5  per  acre; 
only  one-fortieth  cash,  and  40  years’  time 
on  the  balance;  low  interest  rate.  Land 
equal  to  Oklahoma.  Only  $48  cash  re- 
quired by  State  to  buy  640  acres  at  $3 
per  acre.  Greatest  opportunity  for  in- 
vestors or  home-seekers.  Send  50  cents 
for  book  of  instructions  and  new  State 
law.  J.  J.  Snyder,  School  Land  Locator, 
Austin,  Tex.  Reference,  Austin  National 
Bank. 


Tree  Home  and  20 
Acres  of  Land 

for  you,  Mr.  Farmer  and  Fruit-Grower. 
Come  South,  the  land  of  plenty,  the  gar- 
den spot  of  the  world.  For  full  particulars 
regarding  the  above  offer  write 

SHREVEPORT  PROGRESSIVE  LEAGUE, 
Shreveport,  La. 


Dogs — One  old  English  bob-tailed  sheep 
dog,  fine  worker;  one  Russian  wolf  hound 
bitch;  bear,  wolf  and  coyote  killers;  Scotch 
collies,  finest  specimens,  all  ages.  Five  hun- 
dred Barrred  Plymouth  Rocks,  fine  color; 
800  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Lowe’s  peerless 
strain;  greatest  of  all  layers.  Popular  Ken- 
nels, St.  Charles,  111. 

For  Sale — An  extra  choice  flock  of  M.  B. 
turkeys,  with  long  bodies,  large  bone  and 
good  plumage,  from  high-scoring  stock. 
We  can  start  you  right;  for  a full  descrip- 
tion write  us.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Worl 
Brothers,  Box  O,  Hagerstown,  Indiana. 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  EGGS. 

until  they  are  higher.  Get  the  Cold  Storage 
profit.  I can  tell  you  how  to  keep  them 
fresh.  Write  me.  E.  Madison,  1648  Mon- 
roe St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WHERE 
GOLD  GROWS 
ON  TREES 

The  wonders  of  the  Yakima  Val- 
ley are  surpassingly  Interesting. 
You  can  secure  Information  re- 
garding this  productive  country, 
Including  actual  photographs  and 
pamphlets  by  addressing  Publicity 
Secretary, 

YAKIMA  COMMERCIAL.  CLUB, 
Box  120S  North  Yakima,  Wa ala 


The  Finest  Fruit  Country 

IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 

:1s  the  Odessa  Country  In  West  Texas.  Ap- 
ples, pears,  plums,  peaches,  apricot,  quinces, 
cherries,  soft  shell  almonds,  English  wal- 
nuts, figs,  grapes,  and  all  small  fruits  do 
equally  well.  Soil  a red,  sandy  or  chocolate 
loam,  grows  corn,  cotton,  kaffir  corn,  milo 
maze,  broom  corn,  sorghum  and  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  to  perfection.  All  kinds  of 
vines,  such  as  watermelons,  pumpkins,  cu- 
cumbers, cantaloupes,  etc.,  a perfect  success. 
Cheap  lands  and  the  finest  climate  on  earth. 
Altitude  2,900  feet.  Located  on  the  southern 
slope  of  thn  plains.  Water  equal  to  any  in 
the  United  States. 

40,000  acres  of  extra  fine  farming  and 
fruit  land  at  from  $8  to  $20  per  acre;  small 
cash  payment,  balance  in  ten  annual  install- 
ments at  8 per  cent;  close  to  railroad  and 
shipping  points;  decidedly  the  finest  propo- 
sition for  the  man  with  small  means  In  the 
Southwest. 

For  further  information  address  or  oall  en 

The  M.D.  Herbert  Land  & Colonization  Co. 

ODESSA,  Kotor  Comity,  TEXAS 


For  Finest  Farms 

AND  FRUIT  LANDS 

Pin©  and  hard  wood  timber,  writ©  t© 

C.  R.  McREA,  CAMDEN  ARKANSAS. 


ALIFORNIA  FOW  104 


.Reliable  Information  to  homeseekers 
seeking  dependable  knowledge  of  Cal- 
ifornia soli,  products,  climate  and  other  con- 
ditions. Subscribers’  Inquiries  answered  free. 
C months  trial  10c.  Western  Empire  Maga- 
zine, 246  Times  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

BOOKKEEPING^  TAUmGa^  BY 

If  you  wish  to  earn  120  to  |40  per  week, 
write  us.  We  teach  you  bookkeeping  at 
home  In  a few  weeks  of  your  spare  time  and 
give  diploma.  Our  new  system  is  so  simple 
any  one  can  learn.  Our  free  employment 
bureau  open  to  all  our  pupils.  One  Free 
Scholarship  in  every  town.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. McINTOSH  CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE,  944  Ohio  Bldg.,  TOLEDO.  OHIO. 


||J|  D J Hidden  Name,  Friendship,  8Uk  Fringe, 

X Uj  /I  I Envelope  and  all  other  kinds  of  CARDS 
%m  v I and  Premium  Articles.  Sample  Album 
of  Finest  Cards  and  Biggest  Premium  List,  all  for  a 
2 cent  sump.  OHIO  CARD  COMPANY,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 
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Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growing  in 
the  Manatee  Country 


Notwithstanding  what  IS  now 
known  as  the  State  of  Florida  was 
discovered  almost  4 00  years  ago,  per- 
haps no  other  state  in  the  Union  is 
as  little  known  as  this  state  today. 
Ever  since  the  days  when  Ponce  de 
Leon  wandered  through  the  country 
seeking  the  fountain  of  perpetual 
youth — and  believing  he  had  found  it, 
too — our  people  have  looked  upon 
Florida  as  a most  delightful  place  to 
spend  the  winter  season,  but  have  not 
considered  it  seriously  as  an  all-the- 
year-round  residence  and  as  a coun- 
try which  offers  splendid  opportuni- 
ties to  the  homeseeker,  and  particu- 
larly to  those  who  have  a liking  for 
growing  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  hard  to  find: 
For  about  three  centuries  the  Semi- 
nole Indians  opposed  the  entrance  of 
the  white  man,  and  only  within  the 
past  half  century  have  they  submitted 
to  the  inevitable  and  permitted  their 
lands  to  be  taken  over  by  their  white 
brothers. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  however, 
a change  has  taken  place;  people 
have  come  to  a proper  appreciation 
of  Florida  as  a place  of  residence,  and 
as  a place  for  investment  and  for  car- 
rying on  the  various  branches  of 
agriculture.  And  only  within  these 
last  few  years  has  Florida  been  right- 
ly appreciated  by  our  people — only 
within  this  time  have  we  really  known 
anything  about  the  state  and  its  op- 
portunities. 

Since  Florida  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  now  appearing  on  the  markets  of 
the  country,  in  competition  with  sim- 
ilar products  grown  in  other  sections, 
It  is  not  out  of  place  that  fruit  grow- 
ers of  the  North  and  West  should 
know  what  is  being  dope  by  their 
Florida  brethren,  and  what  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  operate  in 
favor  of  or  against  the  latter.  The 
Fruit-Grower,  therefore,  expects  to 
publish  a series  of  articles  regarding 
Florida  apd  its  development,  and 
especially  concerning  a portion  of  the 
western  coast,  from  whence  come 
Some  of  the  best  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  reach  the  northern  markets- 
General  Climate  of  Florida. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  misconception 
of  Florida  has  been  with  regard  t° 
its  climate.  Because  qf  its  southern 
location,  and  considering  its  everr 
glades  in  the  southern  portion.  some 
pgrsops  Ijave  supposed  Florida  pli- 
mate  t°  he  very  unhealthful,  but  such 
is  not  the  cq.se.  Except  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  swamPS,  the  climate 
of  Florida  is  Qhe  Qf  the  B!Qst  equate 

and  agreeable  on  tlqis  poqtiqeqt.  lh 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  ttye 
temperature  sometimes  falls  to  be}ow 
the  freezing  point,  but  the  usual 
range  in  northern  Florida  js  from  90 
degrees  to  26  degrees;  in  central 
Florida  from  95  to  4p.  Near  the 
coasts — and  Florida  has  a greater 
poast  line  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Union — the  temperature  is  modified 
by  the  water,  resulting  in  an  equable 
temperature  all  the  year  round-  Per- 
haps the  very  favoiable  climate  has 
also  worked  against  the  development 
of  the  country,  for  it  is  a weU-knowh 
fact  that  where  Nature  does  so  much, 
man  is  rather  inclined  to  let  Nature 
do  all  it  will  for  him- 
The  foregoing  paragraph  makeS 
mention  Of  the  fact  that  in  northern 
Florida  the  temperature  in  winter 
sometimes  falls  be}ow  th®  freezing 
puint,  and  this  fact  has  had  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  development  of  the 
country,  for  it  has  marked  the  sec- 
tions where  oranges  add  other  citrus 
can  be  grown  with  safety.  Previous 
tq  the  year  1894  oranges  were  sup- 
posed to  be  a sure}  crop  in  alrqqst 
every  section  of  Florida,  aqd  fjees 
were  extensively  planted  over  a wide 
range  of  territory.  During  the  \yiqter 
of  1894-95,  however,  the  mercury  fell 
k.elow  fpeezing  all  through  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state,  apd  thousand? 
of  grange  trees  were  put  out  of  conq- 
pilssipn,  gnd  a new  horticultural  mgP 
kgd  fo  be  mgde  of  tlqe  state. 

And  WP  rpay  nqeqtiqn  just  here  tlqq.t 

qyqg  flf'S  game  freeze  which  qnq- 
plqasizpd  the  advantages  possessed  by 
ffie  pgrticu}ar  country  to  be  discussed 
ip  these  article?,  this  section  being 
what  is  known  as  tlqe  "Manatee  Coun- 
try.’' 

Manatee  County  and  Its  Development. 

Manatee  County  became  prominent 
after  the  "great  freeze”  above  re- 
ferred to,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
while  the  orange  crop  north  of  that 


county  was  destroyed,  and  many 
growers  were  hopelessly  embarrassed, 
Manatee  County  was  unharmed,  and 
that  season  it  furnished  33,000  of  the 
50,000  boxes  of  oranges  shipped  from 
the  entire  state.  And  then  people 
began  to  investigate  the  country,  to 
see  what  had  protected  the  few 
orange  trees  planted  there,  at  a time 
when  all  the  country  north  of  there 
had  been  hard  hit  by  the  freeze. 

Manatee  County  is  on  the  west 
coast  of  Florida,  below  the  central 
part  of  the  state  from  north  to  south. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hills- 
borough County,  which  has  Tampa  as 
its  county  seat,  and  by  Tampa  Bay; 
on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  Tampa 
Bay,  Sarasota  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  which  also  reaches  around 
the  string  of  outlying  keys  and 
touches  the  county  on  the  south.  The 
county  takes  its  name  from  the  Mana- 
tee River,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
streams  In  America.  Towards  its 
mouth,  where  it  empties  into  Tampa 
Bay,  it  may  well  be  called  a bay,  for 
here  it  is  from  one  and  a half  to 
two  miles  wide,  flowing  with  the 
tides.  And  this  river,  no  doubt,  has 
had  an  important  part  in  protecting 
orange  trees  from  frost,  for  south 
of  it  there  has  been  no  injury,  nor  is 
there  likely  to  be  any,  because  of 


the  protection  which  is  afforded  by 

the  large  body  Qf  water. 

The  county  has  fifty  miles  of  gulf 
shore  Jinp,  \v>th  Taigpa  Bay  op  the 
porth,  apd  with  the  Manatee  River 
penetrating  the  interior.  It  is  due 
to  the  beneficent  breezes  that  blow 
from  these  immense  bqdies  of  salt 
water  that  the  weather  is  sq  pleasant. 
During  the  three  severe  freezes  wlqich 
haye  occurred  in  the  State  this  county 
came  through  practically  qntquched, 
its  immunity  being  due  to  the  influ- 
ence pf  these  bqdies  qf  water-  -4 
large  bqdy  of  water  is  not  subject  to 
sudden  changes  in  temperature,  and 
tempers  the  severe  winds  of  wihfOr 
apd  also  cqols  the  warm  winds  of 
summer,  thus  serving  as  a regulator 
of  the  temperature  qf  the  country. 

Thp  Soils  of  the  County- 
Singe  the  freeze  which  first  di- 
rected attention  to  Manatee  County 
a great  many  persqns  have  lqcated 
there  t°  engage  in  growing  oranges. 
The  soi}  and  climate  are  alike  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  this  industry,  and 
the  result  is  that  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  there  are  many  splendid 
grove?  of  oranges  and  other  citrus 
fruits.  And  within  the  last  few  years 
the  trucking  industry  Iqas  been  de- 
veloped until  great  quantities  of  vege- 
tables are  now  shipped  to  northern 
markets,  q.nd  the  success  which  has 
attended  these  earlier  efforts  has 
been  sqch  a?  to  encourqge  still  greater 
work  a'°ng  this  jinp. 

qFhpre  are  two  kinds  Qf  soils  in  the 
county,  quite  distiqct  in  some  respects, 
but  both  adapted  to  orange  culture. 
They  are  tlqe  rich  hammock  lands  and 
the  pine  land?-  "Hairmock"  is  a 
local  term  applied  to  a peculiar  soil, 
covered  with  a dense  growth  of  trees 
qnd  underbruslq.  The  w-qrd  is  said  to 
be  of  Igdian  origin,  and  is  not  to  be 
confounded  >yith  “lqummock.'’  A 
hammock  is  q.  rick  body  of  land,  qverr 
groqvn  with  live  oqk,  hickory,  cedar, 
magnoliq.,  palms  and  cabbage  palmet- 
to, with  a deqse  undergrowth.  The 
soil  is  largely  composed  of  vegetable 
mold,  phosphates,  carbonate  Qf  lime, 
sand  and  clay,  underlaid  with  lime- 
stone. It  is  black  and  light,  and  is 
from  two  to  ten  feet  deep.  In  a lim- 
ited area  there  are  also  black  shell 
hammock,  on  the  shores  of  the  bays, 


and  these  seem  of  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility, actually  growing  richer  with 
cultivation.  Some  of  these  lands  were 
cultivated  by  the  Indians  and  then  by 
the  Spaniards  long  before  the  Amer- 
icans occupied  the  country,  and  show 
no  Bigns  of  exhaustion.  In  general, 
however,  the  hammocks  that  are  used 
for  raising  vegetables  will  require  fer- 
tilizing after  a few  seasons,  for  best 
results,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  long  seasons  permit  several 
crops  to  be  grown  in  one  season. 

The  pine  lands  are  also  rich — some 
of  them  nearly  as  rich  as  the  ham- 
mocks— and  some  of  the  finest  orange 
groves  in  the  country  are  grown  on 
them.  They  are  more  easily  cleared 
than  the  hammock  lands,  and  w'hile 
they  are  not  so  rich  there  is  a feel- 
ing that  orange  trees  planted  on  the 
pine  lands,  which  are  more  or  less 
sandy,  will  live  to  a greater  age  than 
those  planted  on  the  richer  soil, 
which  induces  such  a vigorous  growth 
of  the  young  trees. 

Artesian  Wells  Furnish  Abundance  of 
Water. 

Another  thing  which  gives  the 
Manatee  country  an  advantage  in  the 
growing  of  vegetable  crops  is  the 
abundant  water  supply.  In  nearly  all 
sub-tropical  countries  the  rainfall  is 
unevenly  distributed,  and  there  are 
seasons  when  growing  crops  will  suf- 
fer unless  means  are  at  hand  for  ap- 
plying water  artificially.  The  grower 
may  not  need  the  water,  but  if  he 
should  need  it  he  is  like  the  man  with 
his  pistol — when  he  needs  it,  he  needs 
it  mighty  bad. 


In  the  Manatee  oountry  there  is  an 
abundance  qf  pure  water  to  be  had  at 
slight  expense.  Artesian  wells  are 
obtained  very  easily  and  furnish  a 
flow  of  water  so  strong  that  they 
have  the  forge  of  the  water  systems 
of  an  ordinary  city,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  oonvey  this  water  to 
where  it  is  needed.  Every  farm  and 
orange  grove  of  importance  is  sup- 
plied with  these  splendid  wells,  and 
thus  the  risk  of  losing  one’s  crop  be- 
cause of  drouth  is  removed. 

There  are  growers  who  contend 
that  artificial  watering  is  not  neoes- 
sary,  but  it  was  evident  to  the  observ- 
ing growers  from  the  outset  that  it 
would  be  decidedly  safer  to  be  pre- 
pared to  apply  water  If  needed,  and 
since  the  water  oan  be  had  by  merely 
sinking  a well,  there  is  no  reason  why 
every  farm  should  not  have  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  the  best  water  to  be 
used  for  all  purposes.  Equipped  with 
these  wells,  apd  with  the  favorable 
climate  of  this  section,  the  grower  is 
master  of  the  situation,  for  the  con- 
ditions which  govern  suocess  axe  al- 
most under  his  control. 

Vegetables  for  Northern  Markets, 

The  hammock  lands  are  decidedly 
best  for  vegetables,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing what  crops  are  grown  on  them. 
The  land  will  be  cleared  ip  qutumq, 
as  a rule,  and  the  crop  is  set  in  Janu- 
ary and  marketed  ip  April  and  May, 
though  some  gardeners  plant  earlier 
and  so  get  the  advantage  of  higher 
prices  fqr  very  early  vegetables.  A 
full  crop  is  produced  the  first  year. 
It  is  usual  to  plant  tomatoes  for  the 
first  and  second  crops,  and  afterwards 
whatever  it  is  desired  to  raise. 
Handled  in  this  \vay,  the  lapd  is  pro- 
ductive from  the  start.  If  oranges  are 
to  be  planted  on  the  hammock  lands, 
vegetable  crops  can  be  grown  among 
the  young  trees.  Celery,  lettuce, 
cauliflower  and  cabbage  can  be  mar- 
keted early  in  February,  and  toma- 
toes, corn  and  ochra  then  raised  on 
the  same  land.  Beets,  onions  and 
peas  are  planted  in  October  and  No- 
vember, and  marketed  in  February, 
March  and  April.  Beans,  Irish  po- 
tatoes and  cucumbers  are  planted  in 
January  and  shipped  in  April.  Egg- 
plant is  usually  planted  later  and 
ripens  in  May,  June  and  July.  It 


ORCHARD  NECESSITIES 


Clark’s  Reversible  Exthnsion 
Cutaway  Orchard  Harrows 

are  the  most  simple  and  the  best  and  so 
endorsed  by  the  State  Horticultural  Socle 
ties.  Several  sizes.  Ask  for  the  One-Horst 
Cutaway  Circular.  For  young  orchards  and 
small  fruits. 


FOB  IBIilGATED  OKCHARDS 


use  our  Three-Horse  Double  Action  (extend 
ed).  For  orchard  or  farm  use  our  Disc 
Plows  and  other  Cutaway  Tools  are  wonders 
Investigate. 


REVERSIBLE  CUTAWAY 
BOG  AND  BUSH -KILLING  PLOW  AND 
HARROW 


Only  machine  made  strong  enough  for  cul 
tivating  timber  lands  just  cleared.  Can  oul 
tivate  stump,  bush  or  bog  lands  cheaply. 


DISC  PLOWS 


For  Sod  and  Fallow 
Single.  Reversible 
and  In  Gangs. 

It  Is  a leading 
question  In  plowing 
land.  Don’t  fall  to 
post  up  on  the  Cut 
aways  for  orchard 
or  field. 


DOUBLE  CUT  PRUNING  SHEAR. 


PRUNING  SAWS  AND  KNIVES 

Send  for  illustrated  circulars.  Factory 

prices. 

Tree  Balers  and  Box  Clamps  for  Nurserj- 
men.  Best  Pointed  and  Step  Ladders.  M> 
Economy  Bolster  Springs  for  your  wagon, 
cheapest  and  most  serviceable.  Rhodes’ 

Pruning  Shears  and  Saws.  Otwell  Tree 
paint.  O.  K.  Veneer  Tree  Protectors.  Cider 
Mills  and  Presses,  all  sizes.  Spraying  outfits, 
etc.  Can  start  you  in  the  Canning  business 
on  a paying  basis  for  home  or  farm.  If 
you  are  up-to-date  and  wTant  to  keep  posted 
on  the  good  and  valuable  things  for  orchard 
ists  and  fruit  growers,  send  for  my  circulars 
E.  G.  MENDENHALL, 
Fruit-Growers’  Supplies. 

Box  300.  Kinmundy,  HI. 


A Graft 

of  the  highest  quality  shoal*  bs  ass* 
for  best  results. 

We  Make  Them 

under  our  personal  supervision  by  the 
most  skilled  workmen.  Apple,  pear, 
plum,  and  cherry  stock,  also  at  low 
prices.  Over  60  years  experience  In  our 
line  of  work.  Fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  rosss,  etc.,  at  favorable 
ratea 

Barnes  Nursery  Cincinnati,  o. 

Reliable  agents  waited. 


? OHO  OHO  Black  Locust  Seedlings 

1*500*000  Caulp.  Sperios.  jg£ 

at  wholesale.  Also  Russian  Mulberry. 
Osage  and  Box  Elder.  C&talpa  grown  from 
our  own  gathered  selected  Northern  seed; 
will  make  hardy,  thrifty  symmetrical  grow- 
ing trees.  Get  the  best. 

J.  A.  GAGE.  BEATRICE.  NEB 


4,000,000  PEACH  TREES 

JUNE  BUDS  A 8FECIALTI. 

No  agents  travsled,  but  sell  dlreot  to 
planters  at  wholesale  nrlces.  Absolutely 
free  from  disease  and  true  to  name.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  prices  before  placing  your 
order.  We  guarantee  our  stock  true  to 
name.  Largest  peach  nursery  In  world.  Ad- 
dress   

J.  C.  HALE,  WINCHESTER,  TKNN. 

Tennessee  Wholesale  Nurseries. 


niTFUTO  and  TRADE  MARKS  obtained, 

H I r N I \ defended  and  prosecuted  by 
■ 1 W Alexander  & Dowell.  Patent  Law- 

yers. (Established  1857.)  "C.”  607  7th  9t.,  N^W., 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Book  ot  Information  sent 
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grows  to  great  size  and  iH  a profitable 
crop.  Strawberries  do  well  in  this 
country,  but  they  have  not  been 
grown  in  large  quantities  up  to  the 
present  time,  although  the  acreage  is 
increasing  each  year.  Cantaloupes 
and  watermelons  are  marketed  early 
in  May. 

After  the  vegetable  crops  have  been 
gathered  it  is  usual  to  raise  a crop  of 
hay  on  the  same  land.  The  velvet 
bean  is  one  of  the  best  crops  for  this 
purpose.  This  bean,  as  is  generally 
known,  belongs  to  the  family  of 
leguhnes,  and  adds  nitrogen  to  the 
soil  in  the  form  of  tubercles  on  the 
roots.  The  plant  makes  a most  lux- 
uriant growth,  which  protects  the 
land  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  sum- 
mer. The  hay  is  excellent  feed,  or  if 
desired  it  can  be  turned  under  to  add 
greater  fertility  to  the  soil. 

Citrus  Fruits  Grown  in  Manatee 
Country. 

While  more  attention  has  been 
given  to  planting  oranges  than  to  any 
other  branch  of  fruit  culture,  other 
citrus  fruits  do  especially  well  here 
and  are  very  profitable.  Grape  fruit, 
for  instance,  grows  to  perfection,  and 
finds  ready  sale  at  very  profitable 
prices.  Lemons  have  been  planted  to 
some  extent,  and  the  culture  of  pine- 
apples is  increasing  very  rapidly. 

Protected  as  it  is,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained, Manatee  County  offers  ex- 
ceptional advantages  for  growing 
these  tender  fruits.  The  soil  and  the 
climate  are  right,  and  trees  which 
have  been  planted  have  been  so  prof- 
itable that  the  success  of  the  industry 
is  assured.  The  quality  of  the  fruit 
produced  is  not  surpassed  by  that 
grown  anywhere. 

Thus  far  this  article  has  been  de- 
voted to  giving  a general  idea  of  the 
location  of  the  country,  and  the  cli- 
matic conditions  which  prevail  there, 
together  with  some  general  remarks 
about  the  character  of  the  soils  which 
are  found  and  the  crops  which  are 
produced.  Future  articles  will  go  in- 
to greater  detail  in  these  matters, 
with  illustrations  of  farm  scenes  and 
specific  examples  of  what  is  being 
accomplished  by  those  who  are  al- 
ready on  the  ground.  This  article, 
however,  would  be  incomplete  without 
a few  general  remarks  on  the  cities 
and  towns  and  the  advantages  in  the 
way  of  neighbors  and  associates 
which  are  offered  by  this  country. 
The  richest  country  on  earth  would 
have  no  attractions  for  the  homeseek- 
er  if  there  were  no  good  neighbors 
at  hand  and  associates  for  himself 
and  his  family.  And  in  this  respect 
the  Manatee  country  is  particularly 
favored,  for  the  county  contains  a 
number  of  beautiful  towns,  peopled 
by  as  good  a class  of  citizens  as  can 
be  found  anywhere. 

Towns  in  Manatee  County. 

A ride  of  almost  sixty  miles  from 
Tampa,  over  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railway,  brings  one  to  Braidentown, 
the  county  seat.  This  is  the  center 
of  population  and  the  life  of  the 
county.  Braidentown  is  a beautiful 
little  city,  well  located  on  the  high 
bluffs  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mana- 
tee River.  It  has  good  schools  and 
churches,  up-to-date  business  houses, 
and  the  people  are  awake  and  pro- 
gressive. Here  is  located  the  power 
plant  of  the  Manatee  Light  and  Trac- 
tion Company,  which  furnishes  Braid- 
entown and  Manatee  with  light  and 
power.  Braidentown  and  Manatee  are 
located  close  to  each  other,  and  can 
be  considered  as  almost  the  same 
community. 

Manatee  is  the  oldest  place  in  the 
county,  its  history  dating  back  to 
1841.  It,  too,  has  excellent  church 
and  school  facilities,  electric  lights, 
water  works,  and  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  a live  little  city.  It  is  only 
about  a mile  from  Braidentown.  In 
the  center  of  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  Manatee  is  a large  mineral 
spring,  the  waters  of  which  contain 
curative  properties  which  are  valu- 
able in  many  diseases.  Manatee  has 
a number  of  beautiful  homes,  and  ad- 
joining it  are  some  profitable  planta- 
tions and  some  spots  rich  in  historic 
interest. 

Immediately  contiguous  to  Braiden- 
town and  Manatee  are  large  bodies  of 
hammock  and  pine  land,  a quantity  of 
which  is  in  handsome  groves,  while 
quite  a portion  is  also  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  early  vegetables.  The  river 
here  is  a mile  wide,  and  offers  un- 
usual facilities  for  boating  and  fish- 
ing. 

Immediately  across  the  river  from 
Braidentown  is  Palmetto,  a thriving 
town,  adjoining  which  are  immense 
bodies  of  hammock  land,  a large  por- 
tion of  which  is  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  oranges  and  grape  fruit,  as  well 


as  all  kinds  of  early  vegetables.  Just 
a few  miles  northeast  of  Palmetto  Is 
Terra  Cola  Island,  an  unusually  fer- 
tile spot,  containing  about  two  thou- 
sand acres,  nearly  all  of  which  is  un- 
der cultivation.  Palmetto  is  a thriv- 
ing little  city  of  about  l,ooo  people, 
and  the  place  is  up-to-date  in  every 
respect,  with  good  banks,  splendid 
schools,  electric  lights,  etc.,  and  its 
religious  institutions  have  always  been 
of  a high  order.  From  Palmetto  the 
shipments  of  vegetables  are  heaviest 
of  any  of  the  towns  along  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Railway.  Shipments 
begin  in  December  and  consist  of  let- 
tuce and  peas,  and  continue  through- 
out the  year,  the  various  crops  com- 
ing on  in  succession,  ahead  of  the 
northern-grown  vegetables,  and  they 
are  again  on  the  northern  markets 
after  the  home-grown  supply  has  been 
exhausted.  It  is  this  continual  use 
of  the  land  which  makes  vegetable 
and  truck-growing  in  the  Manatee 
country  so  profitable  to  the  growers. 

At  Oneco  is  located  the  Royal  Palm 
Nurseries,  perhaps  the  largest  nur- 
series in  Florida.  This  business  has 
been  carried  on  over  a period  of  al- 
most twenty-five  years,  and  the 
grounds  furnish  abundant  evidence  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  this  soil 
and  climate.  All  kinds  of  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  trees  and  plants 
have  been  produced  in  the  greatest, 
abundance,  and  a great  industry  has 
been  created  because  of  the  favorable 
location. 

Sarasota  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive places  in  the  county,  being  noted 
as  a summer  and  winter  resort.  It 
occupies  a high  location,  overlook- 
ing a most  attractive  and  almost 
land-locked  bay,  bearing  the  same 
name  as  the  town.  Twenty  years  ago 
only  a few  huts,  the  homes  of  fish- 
ermen, were  here.  A Scotch  company 
saw  the  possibilities  of  the  place  and 
acquired  the  land;  in  1902  the  town 
had  only  about  two  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, but  as  people  learned  of  the 
attractions  of  the  place,  Sarasota 
grew,  until  today  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  little  towns  in  the  state, 
with  a splendid  class  of  citizens.  Sara- 
sota Bay,  on  which  the  town  is  lo- 
cated, is  twelve  miles  long  and  from 
one  to  four  miles  in  width.  It  fs 
separated  ffrom  the  gulf  by  Long  Boat 
Key,  which  has  an  average  width  of 
less  than  a mile.  The  opportunities 
for  boating  are  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, and  as  a fishing  ground  it 
would  be  hard  to  surpass  it.  The 
town  has  exceptional  educational  ad- 
vantages. 

Midway  between  Sarasota  and 
Baidentown  is  Indian  Beach,  located 
on  a beautiful  beach,  and  which  has 
some  very  beautiful  homes,  sur- 
rounded by  a profusion  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers. 

Fruitville  is  in  the  center  of  a 
splendid  fruit  and  trucking  country, 
and  the  industry  is  carried  on  very 
extensively.  South  from  this  place 
lies  a great  body  of  land  which  is 
capable  of  producing  great  crops  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  this  coun- 
try is  being  developed  very  rapidly, 
since  railroad  facilities  have  been 
provided  for  the  shipment  of  the 
crops  which  are  produced. 

Wliat  Are  the  Growers  Doing? 

This  article  has  dealt  in  generali- 
ties; it  has  told  of  the  natural  con- 
ditions which  exist  in  the  Manatee 
country,  and  it  has  given  a brief  men- 
tion of  the  advantages  in  the  way  of 
cities  and  towns  which  make  the 
country  a good  place  in  which  to  live. 
But,  after  all,  the  real  test  of  a coun- 
try, from  the  standpoint  of  the  farm- 
er, is  what  is  being  done  by  the  farm- 
ers who  are  already  there  and  who 
are  now  tilling  the  soil.  And  future 
articles  will  be  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject. Next  month  we  hope  to  take 
the  readers  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
down  over  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railway  into  this  country  which 
seems  to  be  so  well  favored,  and  to 
discuss  with  the  farmers  there  the 
subjects  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  farmers  of  the  North.  The  meth- 
ods which  are  employed  there  will 
be  of  interest  to  growers  everywhere, 
and  the  northern  growers  will  also  be 
interested  in  knowing  the  extent  of 
competition  which  they  may  expect 
from  their  Florida  neighbors.  We 
use  the  word  “neighbors”  advisedly, 
for  when  the  Florida  fruit  and  vege- 
table grower  can  put  his  produce  on 
the  New  York  market  in  as  short  a 
time  as  is  now  possible,  he  is  really 
the  neighbor  as  well  as  competitor  of 
the  man  up  north  who  seeks  to  sup- 
ply this  same  market.  And  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Florida  growers,  their 
methods,  their  crops,  and  their  re- 
turns, will  be  discussed  in  the  January 
issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower. 


OULDN’T  you  like  to  get  all 
the  value  out  of  the  manure 
— the  only  fertilizer  pro- 
duced on  the  farm? 

There’s  an  alarming  waste  in  the 
way  manure  is  ordinarily  handled.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  get  double  the 
value  that  most  farmers  are  now  get- 
ting from  it. 

Don’t  let  it  lie  in  piles  in  the  barn- 
yard indefinitely,  to  ferment  and  burn 
up  from  a third  to  a half  of  its  fertil- 
izing content. 

■ Don't  allow  the  rains  to  drain  and  wash 
away  into  the  streams  the  rich  liquids 
that  are  so  valuable  for  plant  food. 

Don't  haul  it  out  and  throw  it  in  piles 
in  the  fields  to  waste. 

Haul  it  out  as  it  is  produced,  when  it  is 
fresh,  while  it  is  in  its  most  valuable 
form,  while  it  contains  all  its  fertilizing 
elements,  and  distribute  it  evenly  and 
thinly  so  that  the  land  will  receive  every 
particle  of  its  fertilizing  content. 

The  Kemp  20th  Century  and  Corn  King 
return  apron  spreaders  and  the  Clover- 
leaf  endless  apron  spreader  are  all  made 
exceptionally  strong  and  durable.  The 
quantity  of  manure  to  be  spread  is  regu- 
lated and  easily  controlled,  each  spreader 


having  different  speeds,  ranging  from 
slow  to  very  fast. 

A special  feature  of  theCorn  King  and 
Cloverleaf  spreaders  is  the  vibrating 
rake  to  level  the  manure,  bringing  it  up 
square  to  the  beater. 

In  the  Corn  King  and  Cloverleaf  spread- 
ers the  apron  is  driven  from  both  sides, 
in  the  20th  Century,  from  the  center  by  a 
positive  worm  drive.  In  each  the  apron 
is  moved,  without  binding,  friction  or 
twisting,  and  without  possibility  of  break- 
age. The  20th  Century  spreader  has  ex- 
ceptionally strong  wooden  wheels,  the 
Corn  King  and  Cloverleaf  wheels  are 
steel.  All  have  broad  tires  and  on  all,  the 
front  wheels  cut  under  to  permit  short 
turning.  The  draft  is  as  light  as  can  be 
secured  in  any  spreader  which  provides 
the  necessary  strength  to  sustain  the 
proper  working  apparatus. 

All  these  spreaders  are  made  in  sizes 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  users,  and  can 
be  secured  by  calling  upon  local  dealer. 

Call  on  the  local  agent  for  catalogs  and 
colored  hangers  illustrating  and  describ- 
ing these  machines,  or  write  for  little 
booklet  on  wasteful  practices  on  the 
farm,  or  copy  of  “Farm  Science, “which 
you  will  be  thoroughly  interested  in 
reading. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA.  CHICAGO 


(Incorporated) 


Hlinois  Horticultural  Meeting. 

The  fifty-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  in  the  Agricultural  Building 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  at  Cham- 
paign, December  11  to  13.  Among 
the  subjects  to  be  discussed  are  the 
following; 

“What  I Have  Learned  at  Horticul- 
tural Meeting,”  a series  of  one-minute 
talks  opened  by  W.  S.  Perrine,  Cen- 
tralia,  111. 

“Commercial  Growing  of  Winter 
Onions,  Muskmelons,  Cucumbers  and 
Tomatoes,”  E.  R.  Jinnette,  Alma. 

“Forestry  for  Illinois,”  Dr.  T.  J. 
Burrill,  University  of  Illinois. 

“Feeding  of  Our  Trees,”  Prof.  R.  O. 
Graham,  Bloomington. 

“Correct  Pruning  Essential  to  Suc- 
cessful Orcharding,”  Benton  Geb- 
hardt,  Hart,  Mich. 

“Growing  Wisconsin  Apples,”  L.  H. 
Palmer,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

“Some  Problems  of  Co-Operative 
Marketing,”  J.  S.  Graves,  Neosho,  Mo. 

“Cane  Fruits,”  G.  W.  Endicott,  Villa 
Ridge. 

“Commercial  Strawberry  Growing 
from  a Northern  Illinois  Standpoint,” 
J.  L.  Hartwell,  Dixon. 

“Results  of  Spraying  Experiments 
in  the  Season  of  1907,”  W.  S.  Perrine, 
Centralia. 

“The  Culture  of  Flowers  and  Their 
Influence  on  the  Home,”  Mrs.  O.  M. 
McElvaine,  Bushnell. 

“Domestic  Science,”  Isabel  Bevier, 
University  of  Illinois. 

The  January  Fruit-Grower  will  con- 
tain a report  of  this  meeting,  as  well 
as  reports  of  meetings  of  other  so- 
cieties which  will  be  held  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  during  December. 

^ ^ 

Meeting  of  Missouri  Board  of  Horti- 
culture. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  fruit  grow- 
ers of  Missouri  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  new  State  Board  of  Hor- 
ticulture is  being  held  at  Columbia  as 
this  issue  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
reaches  its  subscribers.  Next  month 
we  shall  have  a report  of  the  proceed- 
ings. As  has  been  explained  hereto- 
fore, the  new  law  provides  for  a board 
of  six  members  from  different  parts 
of  the  state.  These  men  look  after 
the  horticultural  interests  of  the  state, 
and  are  to  hold  two  public  meetings 
each  year,  at  which  shall  be  presented 
papers  by  representative  fruit  grow- 
ers of  the  state.  The  meeting  held  at 
Columbia  is  the  first  of  these  public, 
or  general,  meetings.  The  meeting  to 
be  held  each  December  will  likely  be 
held  at  Columbia,  and  the  June  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  various  parts  of 
the  state. 


WE  WANT  SEVERAL  GOOD 
SALESMEN  to  handle  our  goods 
at  retail  and  to  commercial 
orchard  planters.  We  have  a 
spendld  line  of  budded  stocks  In 
APPLE,  PEAR,  PEACH  and 
other  varieties,  and  a full  line  of 
Mahaleb,  Forest  Trees  and  other 
seedlings,  and  transplanted  well- 
grown  shade  trees.  Immediate 
correspondence  solicited. 

The  Winfield  Nursery  Co, 
Winfield,  Kan. 


New  Haven  Nurseries 

Large  growers  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery 
Stock,  making  a specialty  of  orders  for  com- 
mercial planters.  No  order  too  large  for  us 
to  fill,  and  none  too  small  to  receive  our 
best  attention. 

Send  for  free  catalogue,  or  send  us  a list 
of  what  you  want  for  prices. 

NEW  HAVEN  NURSERY  COMPANY 

J.  Bagrby  & Sons  Co.,  Props. 

New  Haven,  Mo. 


Southwestern  Trees 

Large  stock,  free  catalog 

TEXAS  NURSERY  CO. 

Sherman,  Text* 


Do  Not  Wait  Too  Long 

BEFORE  ORDERING  TOUR 

One  Year  Cherry  Trees 

THE  BEST  EVER. 

H.  M.  SIMPSON  & SONS 

Vlneenne*.  Indian*. 


THE  HILL 

THAT  FILLS  THE  BILL 


The 
house- 
keeper’s 
best  friend.  Grinds 
corn,  wheat,  breakfast  cereals,  gra- 
ham flour,  spices,  coffee,  etc  Cracks 
grain  for  poultry.  Runs  very  easy  (see 
long  crank.)  Grinds  fast  and  won’t 
get  out  of  order.  The 

BLACK  HAWK  GRIST  MILL 

fs  the  mill  you  ought  to  buy.  Fills  a 
dozen  uses,  and  soon  saves  its  cost. 
The  best  grinder  for  the  money  ever 
built.  Weighs  17  lbs  $3.00,  prepaid  to 
your  depot.  Write  for  free  boob. 

A.  H.  PATCH,  Mfr.  of  Hand  Mills  and 
Corn  Shelters  exclusively.  Agents 
, wanted.  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
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HOME  talk 

Conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Motherby 

Vw 

V2J 

Address  all  Communications  to  “Home  Editor”  The  Fruit-Grower 

voJ 

The  Home-Maker’s  Note-Book. 

i believe  it  is  worrian’s  duty  to  be 
interesting.  This  afternoon,  Mrs. 
tipbh  beirtg  strong-minded — brought 
iiiidn  beirtg  strong-minded — brought 
irtb  up  quite  suddenly  by  coldly  inquir- 
ing if  it  is  possible  that  I consider  it 
woman’s  first  duty  to  be  attractive  to 
men.  The  scorn  in  her  voice  was 
(quite  unmistakable. 

Hets  was  one  of  those  impossible 
(questions  that  a certain  class  of 
women  delight  in  propounding.  I 
think  they  fancy  that  they  are  thus 
demonstrating  their  superior  wisdom, 
and  their  beautiful  independence,  so 
far  as  the  opposite  sex  is  concerned, 
bne  can  hardly  give  a direct  reply  to 
such  a question;  yet  to  reply  indirect- 
ly is  sure  to  be  looked  upon  as  a de- 
sire to  evade  the  question.  One  is 
made  a victim  in  either  case. 

I do  not  think  it  is  a woman’s  first 
duty  to  be  attractive  to  all  men;  but  I 
do  consider  it  one  of  her  first  duties  to 
be  attractive  to  the  men  of  her  own 
family.  It  is  in  direct  line  with  her 
most  important  work — that  of  making 
home  pleasant. 

I know  women  who,  like  Mrs.  Nash, 
sneer  at  the  wife  who  delights  in  the 
thought  that  her  husband  finds  her 
attractive;  but  their  sneers  should  not 
hurt  the  fortunate  wife  the  least  lit- 
tle bit.  They  cannot  trouble  me  at 
all.  Elimelech’s  opinion  of  me  makes 
me  too  comfortable  to  be  easily  dis- 
turbed by  the  criticisms  of  women 
who  have  not  learned  where  to  find 
true  happiness. 

My  advice  to  young  wives  is  never 
to  seek  the  counsel  of  unhappy  wives; 
never  ask  their  help  in  any  domestic 
difficulty;  never  listen  to  their  talks 
on  matrimony  if  they  can  possibly 
avoid  it,  and  never  let  the  manifestly 
unsuccessful  wives  worry  them  with 
criticisms  or  innuendoes.  Go  to  the 
happy  wives,  they  who  have  learned 
how  to  find  happiness,  if  you  must  go 
to  anyone  with  your  problems. 

Neither  is  It  wise  to  spend  too  much 
time  in  fearing  that  one  is  becoming 
a mere  shadow  of  one’s  husband! 
Most  women  expect  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  the  so- 
ciety of  one  man,  and  that  man’s 
opinion  must  have  great  weight,  when 
harmony  in  the  home  is  considered; 
and  without  harmony  there  can  be  lit- 
tle happiness.  There  is  nothing  be- 
littling in  the  desire  to  win  your  hus- 
band’s admiration;  instead,  it  is  evi- 
dence of  good  common  sense,  unless  it 
leads  you  to  do  that  of  which  your 
conscience  does  not  approve.  Be  true 
to  yourself,  dear  young  wife,  but  be 
sweet  about  it.  Try  to  be  your  hus- 
band’s ideal,  but  let  it  be  in  a woman- 
ly, self-respecting  way.  Never  forget 
that  you  are  his  equal,  but  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  imagining  that 
your  equality  must  be  shown  along  his 
lines.  You  are  his  equal,  but  differ- 
ent, and  that  difference  makes  you 
very  attractive  to  him  when  once  you, 
yourself,  have  learned  its  true  value. 

NAOMI  ST.  JOHN. 

* 

That  Docket  book  Again. 

The  pocketbook  discussion  going  on 
in  The  Fruit-Grower  is  interesting.  It 
ought  to  be  profitable,  as  well.  I be- 
lieve that  what  the  American  home  is 
most  in  need  of  is  more  perfect  free- 
dom. We  need  a domestic  freedom 
that  shall  correspond  to  our  national 
freedom;  and  because  we  do  not  have 
it,  there  is  discontent,  and  a never- 
ceasing  attempt  to  rearrange  condi- 
tions, and  the  harmony  we  strive  for  is 
not  found,  because  we  are  working  in 
the  dark.  In  countries  where  the 
spirit  of  freedom  is  less  pronounced, 
domestic  freedom  is  not  longed  for 
as  it  is  here.  Women  of  other  lands 
submit  to  conditions  that  would  kill 
American  women,  or  drive  them 
crazy.  Men  of  other  lands  consider  us 
a complaining,  disagreeable,  intoler- 
ant class,  who  are  sure  to  carry  our 
fault-finding  into  heaven — provided 
we  ever  get  there!  They  do  not  un- 
derstand the  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  which  is  bound  to  drive  vis, 
unt'l  we  are  on  a plane  of  equality 
with  men.  domestic  or  otherwise — a 
spirit  which  will  drive  us.  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  Even  the  most  con- 
servative among  us  must  feel  its  in- 
fluence. Women  will  sneer  at  their 
sisters  who  talk  the  suffrage  question, 
and  never  guess  that  they,  themselves, 
have  another  form  of  the  same  dis- 
ease, manifested  in  financial  dissat- 


isfaction, of  in  some  other  way  point- 
ing to  lack  Of  personal  freedom. 

They  who  must  beg  for  that  which 
should  be  theirs  by  right— whether  it 
be  love,  or  life,  Or  moriey,  or  inde- 
pendence in  thought  or  action,  are  not 
free.  They  are  not  living  the  life  that 
God  planned  for  all  his  people. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  de- 
grees of  servitude,  and  that  it  is  some- 
times easier  and  far  more  pleasant  to 
be  a slave  to  one  whom  we  love  and 
trust,  than  it  would  be  to  assert  our 
independence;  but  we  should  never 
forget. that,  in  living  contrary  to  God’s 
laws,  even  though  we  may  enjoy  it. 
we  are  sowing  seed  which  will  one  day 
produce  tears  that  either  we  or  our 
dear  ones  must  reap.  We  must  con- 
sider something  besides  our  own  per- 
sonal comfort  in  deciding  our  line  of 
action  on  any  question  which  has  a 
far-reaching  influence.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  woman  to  assert  her  inde- 
pendence, in  this  pocketbook  question 
— that  her  influence  may  help  women 
whose  battles  are  more  difficult  than 
her  own.  MARIE  SIAS. 

One  Cause  of  the  Trouble. 

That  inherent  dislike  which  the 
average  woman  seems  to  have  for  bus- 
iness matters  is,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  do- 
mestic finance.  Coupled  with  that,  is 
the  wi/e’s  love  for,  and  trust  in,  her 
husband.  That  is  very  plain  to  me, 
now,  although  I am  one  of  the  women 
who  Would  never  have  become  at  all 
business-like  had  my  husband  not  in- 
sisted upon  it,  early  in  our  married 
life. 

The  housekeeper  who  has  not 
acquired  business-like  methods  must 
always  work  at  a disadvantage.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  failures,  the 
heartaches,  and  the  discouragements 
of  my  first  year  as  a home-maker.  I 
actually  worked  harder  than  I do 
now  with  my  large  family  to  care  for; 
and  yet  my  work  was  never  in  order. 
It  drove  me,  constantly,  and  I became 
so  peevish  and  irritable  that  I wonder 
my  husband  did  not  go  back  to  his 
club. 

One  day,  Billy  offered  to  teach  me 
bookkeeping.  He  said  it  would  give 
me  something  to  depend  upon  for  a 
livelihood,  in  case  he  should  die  sud- 
denly and  soon.  We  were  poor  in 
those  days,  for  we  had  married  with 
but  little  more  than  enough  to  pay 
the  parson  who  performed  the  cere- 
mony, and  I had  never  earned  a dol- 
lar in  my  life.  I saw  the  wisdom  of 
Billy’s  suggestion,  for  if  he  were  to 
die,  as  we  were  then  placed.  I should 
be  utterly  helpless.  So  we  arranged 
to  study  bookkeeping  every  evening 
for  an  hour.  As  it  happened,  he  was 
a good  teacher,  and  I learned  rapidly. 
From  that  winter  our  household  ac- 
counts have  been  carefully  kept.  I 
delight  in  it.  After  a time,  mv  brain 
seemed  to  become  mo*-e  orderly,  as  a 
result  of  this  training,  and  soon  1 
found  myself  applving  business-like 
methods  to  my  daily  tasks.  It  was 
wonderful  how  quicklv  they  arranged 
themselves  in  a sort  of  mathematical 
precision,  and  how  easily  I learned  to 
solve  the  problems  thev  presented. 
Now.  home-making  is  a delight.  I am 
no  longer  a slave  to  my  work,  but 
free  to  do  whatever  seems  to  me  to  be 
good  and  necessary. 

I wish  I had  a dollar  for  every  time 
I have  advised  young  husbands  to 
spend  the  first  year  of  married  life 
teaching  bookkeeping  to  a class  of 
one!  This  should  be  supplemented 
with  a course  of  training  along  busi- 
ness lines,  well  illustrated  with  per- 
sonal experiences;  for  it  is  good  for 
both  parties  that  the  wife  should  un- 
derstand the  husband's  business.  And 
in  attempting  to  teach  his  wife,  the 
husband  is  more  than  likely  to  get  a 
better  view  of  his  own  affairs  than  he 
could  get  in  any  other  wav. 

As  a rule,  the  young  husband  is 
quite  willing  to  confide  in  his  wife — 
anxious,  in  fact,  for  he  craves  the 
companionship  that  such  a course  im- 
plies. But  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
the  wife  makes  such  confidences  im- 
possible. Either  she  does  not  care 
to  take  the  trouble  to  show  intelli- 
gent interest,  or  she  lacks  the  ability. 
Most  women  prefer  to  be  amused  in 
some  lighter  wav.  during  those  first 
wonderful  months,  when  they  ought 
to  be  laying  the  foundation  for  future 
domestic  peace.  After  a time,  the 
husband  loses  all  desire  to  talk  busi- 
ness with  his  wife,  and  both  have 
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You  receive  intense*  direct  heat 
from  every  ounce  of  fuel  burned— 
there  are  no  damp  chimneys  or  long 
pipes  to  waste  the  heat  from  it 

PERFECTION  Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

Carry  it  irom  room  to  room.  Turn  the  wick  high 
or  low — no  bother — no  smoke — no  smell — automatic 
smokeless  device  prevents.  Brass  font  holds  4 quarts, 
burns  9 hours.  Beautifully  finished  in  nickel  or 
japan.  Every  heater  warranted. 

just  what  you  want  for  the  long 
evenings.  Made  of  brass,  nickel  plated — latest  im- 
proved central  draft  burner.  Every  lamp  warranted. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  the  Perfection  Oil 
Heater  or  Rayo  Lamp  write  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  Oil.  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


Pay  Us  Not  One  Penny  tor  a 


PROGRESSIVE 


STEEL  RANGE 
or  OAK  STOVE 


mg 


Until  You  “Try  It  Out”  60  Days 

Don’t  think  of  buying  any  range  or  stove  nntil  yon  write  ns  a Postal 
and  get  our  interesting,  reliable,  thirty  years*  experience  FREE 
Range  and  Stove  Book,  Tells  you  all  about  ‘‘Progressive”  Stoves  and 
the  best  built  of  best  materials— sold  only  direct  to  you  on  our 
GUARANTEE  BOND  at  one  low  factory  price.  When 
__  you  read  our  book  you’ll  know  a good  stove  or  range 
i and  learn  what  either  ought  to  cost  you 
and  how  much  saving  you  actually  make  on 
any  “Progressive” — Double  savings  on  most 
high -'grade  stove  and  range  prices  made  or 
sold  anywhere  by  anybody  else. 

Write  TODAY  for 
FREE  STOVE  BOOK 

Yon  will  be  particularly  interested  in  our  guaranteed 
“Progressive”  Steel  Range  and  Hot  Blast  Base  Heat* 
ak  Stove  — a stove  and  range  for  long  service. 


wonderful  heat  producers  and— i 
cookers  and  bakers. 


lel  savers  — perfect 


Sold  only  direct  to  user  at  one  factory  price  at  the  most  liberal  guarantee 
and  selling  plan.  Sent  on  60  Days’  Free  Trial  (double  others).  If  you  wish, 
you  can  test  any  “Progressive”  865  days  to  prove  absolute  satisfaction,  or  you 
can  get  your  money  back.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  — ready  blackened  and 
highly  polished  to  set  up.  Write  now  for  FREE  BOOK  No*  A3* 

Factory,  WATERLOO,  IA. 

Branch,  GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 


CASGADEN  MFG.  CO., 


OR  for  this  large 
handsome 
steel  range 

without  high  closet  or  reservoir.  With 
high  warming  closet  and  reservoir,  just  as 
shown  in  cut,  917.35.  Reservoir  is 
porcelain  lined.  Heavy  cast  top  with  6 full 
size  cooking  holes.  Large  square  oven. 

8*16  size.  Body  is  made  of  cold 
rolled  steel , top  and  all  castings 
iron  Grate;  we  use 
duplex  grate,  burns 
wood  or  coal.  Nickel  band  on 
front  of  main  top;  brackets 
and  tea  shelves  on  closet; 
band  and  ornament  on  reser- 
voir, oven  door,  etc.  Highly  polished, 
making  it  an  ornament  in  any  home 

OUR  TERMS 


Q 15  for  this 
Oak 
Heater 


just  as  illustrated.  Burns  hard 
or  soft  coal  or  wood, 
drawn  center  grate.corrug 
fire  pot,  cold  rolled 
body,  heavy  cast 
cast  feed  door,  a 
and  ash  pan,  swingtop,  screw 
draft-regulator.  Polished  urn, 
nickel  top  ring,  name  plate 
foot  rails,  etc. 

We  have  heating  stoves  of 
every  kind.  Hot  blast,  air 
tights,  the  kind  that 
for  63.00,  for  S7c.  Base 
ers  at  % the  regular  price. 


•re  the  most  liberal  ever 
made.  We  will  ship  you  any 
range  or  stove,  guarantee  it  to  be  perfect  in  construction  and  ma- 
terial; we  guarantee  it  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition  You  can 
pay  for  it  after  you  receive  It.  You  can  take  It  Into  your  own  home  and  use  It  30  full  daya. 

If  you  do  not  find  it  exactly  as  represented  and  perfectly  satisfactory  In  every  way,  the  biggest  bargain  in  a stove  you  ever  saw 


Writs 


or  heard  of,  equal  to  stoves  that  retail  for  double  our  price,  you  can  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways. 
U/niTP  TA  ni  V for  our  free  Stove  Catalogue  No.  S256I50  styles  to  select  from,  explains  our  terms  fully;  tells  yo« 
rf  ill  I KL  I U"UA  1 howto  order  Don’t  buy  a stove  of  any  kind  until  you  receive  our  illustrated  catalogue  and^read^our 
liberal  terms  and  lowest  prices  ever  made* 

A postal  card  will  bring  it  to  you. 


)on  t buy  a stove  of  any  kind  until  you  receive  our  liiustratea  catalogue  ana  reaa  our 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO.  ILLr 


Sprague  Canning'  Machinery  Company 

42  River  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


TREES 


FOR  81  YEARS 

HAVE  MAINTAINED 
THEIR  RECORD-HIGHEST  QUALITY 
LOW  PRICE.  We  offer  the  only  GENUINE  STOCK  of  the 
superb  new  fruits:  KfNG  DAVID,  DELICIOUS.  BLACK  BEN. 
CHAMPION  and  SENATOR  Apples;  BANNER.  SUNRISE.  Grapes; 
GOLD  Plum.  FAME  Pear,  etc.  Finest  stock  fTADK  LOUISIANA,  MO. 
in  the  U.  S.  of  all  leading  commercial  sorts.  XlQIVi  Rockport,  Illinois 

WC  PAY  gA,SH  w^?.KLYJ?nd  wanjt  rnp£e  Fayetteville,  Ark. 


Price-list,  etc.  FREE. 


fiRU= 
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“BEST”  LIGHT 

Is  a portable  100  cundle  power 
tight,  costing  only  2 cents  per 
week.  Makes  and  burns  its  own 
gas.  Brighter  than  electricity 
or  acetylene  and  cheaper  than 
kerosene.  No  Dirt.  No  tireiiMC. 
No  Odor.  Over  100  styles.  Lighted 
instan ly  with  a match.  Every 
lamp  warranted. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 

THE“BEST ’LIGHT  CO. 
277  E.  6tli  Street, 
«J  API  TON,  OHIO. 


-1IX.  AS  NEEDED 


A BEAUTI  FUL 


10$  PACKAGE  MAKES  A QUART. 

ALL  D E ALE  S 
*«  STAMP  FOR  SAMPLE  MENTION  PUBLICATION 

ARTHUR  S.HOYT.  MFR.. 

90  w g ST  BIROAPWA.V N E.  w to  f=*  K. 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 


BY  USING  THE 

Rochester  Radiator 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim 
or  money  refunded. 

Write  for  booklet  on  beating  homes. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co., 

& Fnrna.e  8t.,  Ko.be.ler,  N Y. 


Price  from 
$2.00  to 
$12.00 

For  hard  or 
soft  coal, 
wood  or  fas 


CIDER  and  WINE 

PRESSES 

Band  and  Power.  Catalog 
Free.  Manufactured  by 


The  G.  J.  Emeny  Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


Monarch 


Hydraulic 

Cider  Press 


Great  strength  and  ca- 
pacity; all  sizes;  also 
' gasoline  engines, 
■ 8 team  engines, 
saw  mills,  thresh- 

_ ers.  Catalog  free. 

■ooirch  Hachiotrr  Co  . Room  167,  39  Cortlandi  Si.ltvlork. 


FENCE 

'Made  of  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
iCoiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  sb 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  ato 
'factory  prices  on  30  days*  free  trial!. 
•We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farmu 
land  poultry  fence.  Catalog  Free. 

| COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  125  Winchester,  Indiana 


Bearing,  Budded  and  Grafted.  Goldi 
(Medal,  St.  Louis  1904.  "Write  for  3d  ] 
edition  of  “ihe  Pecan  Tree,  How  to 
Plant,  Grow  and  Buy  It,”  also  for 
THEG.  M.  BACON  PECAN  I pricelist 
j CO.,  Inc.,  DEWITT,  GA.  | A 


$75.?i  CASH 
FREE.  $75.1 

GIVEN  AWAY— to  those  who  send 
in  the  Best  Line. 

Work  out  the  best  line  to  follow. 
Even  if  you  do  not  make  up  the  very 
best  line,  you  are  apt  to  get  the  seco>trd; 
prize.  Several  hundred  “Swastika” 
gold  pins  go  to  those  who  write  a good 
line  to  complete  this  limerick  or  nore- 
sense  verse.  It  takes  just  a little  in- 
genuity and  skill. 

A man  from  Fairweather 
Two  climes  got  together 
To  busy  his  mind  ’mid  his  squalor  and 
strife. 

He  lives  now  in  clover, 

Is  happy  all  over 


Why  do  we  offer  this?  Simply  to 
get  reliable  names.  Let  every  one  try, 
it  costs  you  nothing! 

Some  one  will  get  the  money.  Why 
not  you?  Mention  where  you  saw  this. 

We  will  later,  announce  something 
worth  the  effort  for  every  one  who 
sends  in  a good  line. 

Should  there  be  ties  the  money  will 
he  divided  among  those  entitled  to  it 
for  we  shall  surely  give  it;  and  disin- 
terested judges  shall  decide  who  is 
entitled  to  it. 

Be  sure  to  send  your  name  and  ad- 
dress very  plainly  written,  with  your 
line. 

Address  Limerick  Editor,  182  Main 
fitre&t,  Buffalo,  N-  Y. 


thrown  away  their  golden  opportunity 
to  be  of  use  to  the  other. 

After  I have  advised  the  young  hus- 
band to  teach  his  wife  how  to  keep 
hooks,  I hunt  up  the  young  wife,  if 
possible,  and  In  the  most  persuasive 
language  at  my  command,  urge  her  to 
study  with  her  husband  whenever  lie 
will  give  her  the  opportunity.  And. 
do  you  know,  that  is  usually  a more 
difficult  task  than  it  is  to  persuade 
the  husband  to  do  his  part  toward 
placing  their  new  life  on  a true  part- 
ner ship  basis.  I don't  say  this  to  Billy, 
bul  the  fact  is  we  women  like  to  cora- 
pla  in.  We  call  for  sympathy  many 
tin  les  when  we  do  not  deserve  it.  We 
ha  ve  no  right  to  find  fault  with  a con- 
dii  ion  when  we  have  made  no  reason- 
at  le  effort  to  change  it. 

MRS.  BILLY. 

/ it 

The  Social  Hour. 

Did  you  ever  try  “gunny  sacks”  as 
a lining  for  your  carpets?  You  can 
get  them  very  cheaply  at  feed  stores. 

I open  them,  sew  them  into  strips  and 
clean  them  thoroughly.  Then  I cover 
the  floor  with  newspapers,  spread 
clean  straw  evenly  over  them,  then 
put  on  the  carpet  of  sacks  and  tack  it 
down  securely.  This  makes  the  finest 
foundation  for  the  carpet  that  can  l,e 
had  by  poor  folks  who  cannot  afford 
the  padded  linings  for  sale  at  the  car- 
pet stores.  And  with  the  lining  tacked 
securely  in  place,  the  work  of  putting 
down  the  carpet  is  much  easier  than 
it  would  otherwise  be. — Dora  May 
Hodges. 

Let  me  give  you  a recipe  for  a 
salad  that  is  easily  made  and  v?:’y 
good.  It  was  given  me  by  an  old 
darky  cook,  who  called  it  “Georgia 
salad” — perhaps  because  she  hailed 
from  Georgia,  Take  enough  white 
cabbage  to  fill  your  salad  dish  nearly 
full.  Shred  it  very  fine,  and  add  to 
it  one-fourth  as  much  celery  cut  into 
pieces  the  size  of  a kernel  of  corn. 
Sprinkle  witli  salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
and  stir  well.  Put  one  gill  of  vinegar 
into  a saucepan  over  the  fire,  and  stir 
in  a well-beaten  egg.  Stir  constantly 
until  the  mixture  is  of  the  consistency 
of  cream : then  add  one-’haif  teaspbon- 
ful  of  mixed  mustard,  one  teaspoonful 
of  sugar,  and  one  tablespoom'ul  of 
olive  oil,  all  of  which  should  he  thor- 
oughly beaten  together  before  they 
are  added  to  the  vinegar.  Pour  this 
mixture,  boiling  hot,  over  the  cabbage 
and  salad,  stir  well,  and  set  it  away 
to  cool.  Serve  with  thin  slices  of 
toast,  if  you  have  no  crisp  crackers. 
AYe  like  toasted  lady  fingers  with  our 
salad.  I make  the  lady  fingers  when 
I bake  my  bread.  They  are  really 
nothing  more  than  raised  biscuits,  ex- 
cept *bat  they  contain  more  shorten- 
ing than  is  generally  used,  and  are 
raised  rather  more.  Just  before  the 
last  rising,  I roll  the  dough  quite  thin, 
and  cut  it  into  narrow  strips.  These 
are  1 aked,  when  very  light,  then  split 
open  while  warm,  and  toasted  a light 
brown.  They  are  good  for  days,  if 
they  last  that  long.  I can’t  make 
enough  to  last,  for  my  family  find 
‘heir  hiding  place  nearly  every  time. — - 
Sister  Sue. 

Did  you  ever  make  an  “ironing 
book”  to  use  in  place  of  beaswax, 
when  ironing?  I find  it  much  more 
convenient.  I save  all  the  large  paper- 
covered  pamphlets,  that  come  into  the 
Ihouse,  for  that  purpose.  I open  them 
in  the  middle  and  saturate  them  with 
kerosene,  then  close  them  and  place 
them  on  the  end  of  the  ironing  board, 
below  the  cover.  It  is  no  trouble  at 
all. to  rub  the  iron  on  this  book,  when 
you  take  it  from  the  stove,  and  it 
works  as  smoothly  as  if  it  had  been 
waxed.  When  a leaf  becomes  scorched, 
I pull  it  off,  and  use  the  next  one. 
This  may  seem  too  trifling  for  space 
5n  The  Fruit-Grower,  but  T believe 
there  are  many  young  housekeepers 
who  would  like  to  hear  aboui  *ny  iron- 
ing books. — Mrs.  Welker. 

So  do  I.  Thank  you  for  the  idea.. 
It  is  new  to  me.  And  if  you  have  any- 
more, please  let  us  ha.ve  them,  event 
though  they  may  come  under  the  head 
of  “trifling.” — Ruth  Motherby. 

Christmas  Gifts. 

There  are  few  eo.ple  who  do  nor. 
want  to  make  Christmas  a day  of 
cheer  and  happiness,  and  some  sort  of 
gift  is  generally  used  to  embody  the 
spirit  of  the  day.  The  gift  need  not 
be  expensive,  and  may  often  be  fash- 
ioned from  material  already  at  hand. 
More  than  one  family  has  secured  an 
extra  amount  of  fun  in  planning  gifts 
for  the  immediate  family,  none  of 
which  were  to  cost  more  than  10 
cents.  Of  course  they  had  to  set  their 
wits  to  work,  but  the  planning  was  a 
part  of  the  fun,  and  fill  were  surprised 


Trying  to  make 
sausage  and  lard  without  the 
help  of  the  Enterprise  Sausage 
Stuffer  and  Lard  Press  and  the  Enterpriie 
Meat  Chopper  is  the  wrong  way;  it’s  a waste 
of  labor,  a loss  of  lard,  and  the  most  expensive  way 
in  the  end.  The  Enterpriie  Sausage  Stuffer  shown 
Oj)  in  cut  is  a necessity  at  butchering  time.  It  has  a 
*****  Patented  Corrugated  Spout  which  prevents  air  entering 
the  casing,  thus  assuring  the  preservation  of  the  sausage. 

"•ENTERPRISE 

SAUSAGE  STUFFER 

and  LARD  PRESS 


No.  lift- 4 nt. 

.lO'mnntd 
Price  $ 5.50 
4 8lzcfc 
Tinned  nnd 
Japanned. 


always  works  perfectly.  The  cylinder  and  plate  are  bored 
and  turned  to  an  exact  fit,  preventing  meat  working  up  over 
(he  plate.  Can  be  changed  to  a perfect  bard  Press  i u a minute. 
Kqually  useful  as  a Fruit  Press  when  making  wi'  f,  jelly,  etc. 

The  Enterprise  Meat  chopper  cuts  sausage  meat  just  right, 
as  it  must  be.  And  whetherthe  meat  is  tough  or  tender,  it  is  all 
cuj_not  ground.  Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers,  General 
Stores,  etc.  book  for  the  name  “ Enterprise  ” 
on  the  machine  you  buy.  Write  for  the 
“Enterprising  Housekeeper a valuable  book 
of  200  recipes  and  kitchen  helps.  Sent  FREE. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MEG.  CO.  OF  PA 
226  Dauphin  Si  . 

PumnFlpmi  Pn 


sem  fob  quo  FREE  STOVE  BOOK 


If  you  want  a stove  or  range  of  any  kind  for  any  purpose,  let  us  send 

“A  Ki\leiD\€V2ioo — 

Direct;  to  You  H 

TRADE.— MA  PH  PEGJ  STEREO 

at  actual  factory  prices.  You  save  from  85  to  840,  because  you  keep  In  your  pocket  all  the  dealers* 
jobbers’ and  middlemen’s  profits.  You  run  no  risk,  because  we  pay  the  freight  and  sell  you  on 
Qfifk  lloiic  AnnnAuol  You  not  only  save  money  but  you  geta  stove  or  range  of 
OW  Udj9  well  exceptionally  high  quality.  Made  of  the  best  pig  iron  and 

steel  of  the  highest  grade,  by  the  most  skilled  workmen,  in  one  of  the  most  modern  and  best, 
equipped  6tove  factories  in  the  world.  Every  Kalamazoo  is  carefully  inspected  and  we  know  it  is  _ 

right.  If  not,  you  get  your  money  back  without  a quibble.  You  cannot  get  a better,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  extra  you  pay.  Why  not  save  all  the  dealers'  profit?  Is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  you  can  save  money  by  buying  direct  from  our  factory! 

Send  Postal  For  Catalogue  No»  135<  Compare  Kalamazoo  Quality  and  Kal- 
amazoo Prices  with  others — and  save  your  money.  Our  line  is  complete,  embracing  stove# 
and  ranges  of  all  kinds  for  all  domestic  purposes, — forthehome,  school, 
church,  halls,  lodge  rooms,  etc.  Hotel  ranges  for  restaurants,  boarding 
phouses,  clubs  and  camps.  Gas  stoves  and  ranges  for  cooking  and  heating 
ALL  SOLD  AT  ACTUAL  FACTORY  PRICES. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Manufacturers, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

All  Kalamazoo  cook  stoves  and  ranges  are  equipped  with  patent  oven 
thermometer  which  saves  fuel  and  makes  baking  and  roasting  easy. 


when  they  saw  what  really  pretty  and 
useful  things  they  could  evolve  and 
still  keep  within  the  prescribed  limit. 
Here  are  a few  items  which  will  help 
to  sh6w  what  may  be  done  in  this 
line: 

A third  of  a yard  of  fine  handker- 
chief linen  may  be  purchased  for  30 
■cents.  This  will  make  three  handker- 
chiefs, which  may  be  carefully  hem- 
stitched, and  perhaps  an  initial 
worked,  making  an  acceptable  gift  for 
any  woman  or  girl. 

A sheet  of  crinkled  tissue  paper 
may  be  made  up  into  quite  a number 
of  gifts,  the  cost  of  each  amounting 
to  much  less  than  10  cents.  Candle 
shades  may  be  covered,  pasteboard 
boxes  made  ornamental,  flower  pots 
may  be  attractively  finished.  Indeed, 
the  uses  of  the  tissue  paper  are  al- 
most endless.  One  use,  which  should 
not  be  overlooked,  is  the  making  of  a 
set  of  doll  clothes  for  some  small  girl 
who  is  fond  of  paper  dolls. 

Now  that  fancy  stocks,  ties,  collars 
and  bows  of  all  sorts  for  the  neck  are 
so  much  worn,  and  are  made  in  such 
an  endless  variety  of  ways,  one  can 
make  the  best  of  use  of  the  odds  and 
ends  of  ribbon,  lace,  and  bits  of  em- 
broidery, which  accumulate  in  every 
home.  Any  fashion  magazine  or  some 
of  the  Sunday  newspapers  will  give 
hints  as  to  how  to  make  these  up  in 
■different  ways.  Study  the  fashion 
models  and  you  will  soon  have  ideas 
for  a half  dozen.  Small  bows,  very 
small  in  fact,  are  used  with  linen  col- 
lars and  give  a very  natty  finish  to 
an  afternoon  dress.  A bit  of  silk,  fin- 
ished at  the  ends  with  an  edge  of 
plaid  silk  or  a trimming  of  lace,  gath- 
ered closely  through  the  middle  and 
secured  by  a very  small  twist  of  the 
trimming  material,  makes  a tie  such 
as  is  being  shown  in  the  best  shops. 
Use  ingenuity  and  originality,  and 
follow  the  fashion  plates  for  shapes, 
and  you  cannot  go  far  amiss. 

Nearly  every  young  girl  has  one  or 
more  waists  which  are  cut  away  at 
the  neck,  and  finished  with  a white 
dickey  or  shield.  These  dickeys  are 
always  acceptable,  and  may  be  made 
from  short  pieces  of  embroidery,  put 
together  with  tucks  or  with  narrow 
bands  of  lace  braid.  These  are  espe- 
cially nice  for  gifts. 

Satchet  bags  are  also  in  perpetual 
favor,  and  may  be  made  from  bits  o£ 
silk,  ribbon,  fine  white  goods,  or  any 
pretty  fancy  goods  which  is  light  in 
texture.  The  satchet  powder  should 
be  of  good  quality  always,  and  the 


This  is  the  Booh  that  will 
increase  Your  Bait  Profits 

Me  It  tell*;  hnw  fhA  Vf>f(»ran  Ilk 


It  tells  how  the  veteran  editor 
of  Green’s  Fruit  Grower,  who  . 
was  first  a banker,  succeeded  In 
Fruit  Growing.  It  gives  in  detail, 
step  by  step,  his  thirty  years  sue-  i 
cess  in  growing  strawberr-es,  rasp- 
berries, blackberries,  grapes,  ap- 
ples, peaches,  pears  and  cherries. 
He  tells  how  to  propagate  fruit  and 
shows  beginners  how  to  start. 

This  “BooK  is  Free 

also  a copy  of  Green’s  Fruit 
Magazine.  Postal  brings  them.  ,J 


A DOLl 

BOOK  FOR 
,1  CENT 


Green's  Fruit  Grower  Cp., 
Box  S09 

Rochester,  N.T. 


Nurserymen’s 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 

PLATES 

An  experience  of  over  30  years  and  our 
unequaled  facilities  have  made  our 

? dates  leaders.  They  are  used  by  the 
eading  nurserymen  and  agents.  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A trial  or- 
der will  convince  you  of  their  superior- 
ity. Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

M.  BRUNSWICK  & CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


We  Will  Make  You 
Prosperous 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  us 
today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  what 
your  occupation,  we  will  teach  you  the 
Real  Estate  business  by  mail;  appoint 
you  Special  Representative  of  our  Com- 
pany in  your  town;  start  you  in  a profit- 
able business  of  your  own,  and  help  you 
make  big  money  at  once. 

Uiiusunl  opportunity  for  men  without 
capital  to  become  Independent  for  life. 
Valuable  book  A 144  and  full  particulars 
free.  Write  today.  Address  nearest  office. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 


Phelps  Ride;.,  Scranton,  Pa.  Harden  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
belgar Bldg.,  Oakland,  Calif.  Athenaeum  Bldg.,  Chicago,  UL 


ure 


Send  us  your  address 
| and  we  will  show  >ou 
t how  to  make  83  a day 
absolutely  sure;  we 
_ furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free, you  work  in 
the!  ocality  where  you  1 ive.  Send  us  your  address  and  we  will 
explain  the  business  fully, remember  we  guarantee  a clear  profit 
of  $3  for  every  day's  work,  absolutely  sure.  Write  atonce. 

ROYAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  953  Detroit,  Mich. 


WEEKS  (or  10  Cents 


I0™_„ 

shirt-sleeve  editing,  but  correspondence  from 
actual  farmers  relating  practical  experiences.  Fully  il- 
lustrated and  printed  on  good  paper. 

FARMERS’  REVIEW,  1012  Ellsworth  B|dg.,  Chicago. 
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RHEUMATISM 

‘1/*^  Mx  St‘iih  You  OiV  FIIEE  TIIIAI,,  n 
•'*.■*1  IMrfr  'of  IIiikIc  Foot  Draft*,  the 
MleliiRiin  Fxlernnl  Hem- 
edy,  uhioli  lx  curing  thou- 
mhihIn  — Jus  I 

SENI)  YOl  II  NAME  ON  A V'Avt'AK 


Let  us  cure  ybu’r  Wieumatism  (no 
’miKtrr  where  'hfottVV-<l,  how  severe,  or 
Vhelilifr  l(  is  Wfonie,  acute,  muscular, 
^uciatle,  ‘iiftTiihri^o  or  eoul)  with  our 
'pewerftil^  Vet  harmless  Muiric  Eovmi 
lt>rirf(!*.  "They  have  cured  oases  ©S’  4 <8 
iyeii!**’  standing  where  d©et©r<s  'Aftd 
trnCJifcines  failed. 

’Vluglc  Foot  Drafts  •poriwaWCntty  <cu!r- 
'ed  .1.  Wesley  Bennet,  Jmliahapolis,  iYid-., 
after  25  years’  suffering.  Disease  ‘her- 
editary, his  brother  having  d'its*.  with 
Rheumatism. 


Magic  Y’sOit  lira  fin  permanently  cur- 
>ed  Mrs.  'V  Ton  a S egb&.  Auburn,  NT"Y.. 
■after  H’h  years  'os  *sn! t'fering  and  using 
‘crtiYidh%s. 

Magic  F«i#t  'Drafts  cured  N.  F.  Bog- 
:‘guss.  326  W.  61st  St..  Chicago,  after 
’’•trying  .•'W'X  doctors  and  spending  six 
'Weekfc  Yn  expensive  sanitariums  with- 

'oii-t  Vdlief. 


‘•^tingle  Foot  Drafts  cured  me  entire- 
lC?.  It  is  a wonderful  thing,”  says  Rev. 
J.  Holz,  Chicago. 


Let  Mnglt 
Foot  Drafts  cute 
you.  Simply 
write  for  a pair 
oday  — to  try 
FREE.  You  Will 
get  them  hy  re- 
turn rhail.  If 
they  relieve  you,  send  US  a dollar,  if 
not,  don’t  send  us  a cent.  We  trust 
you  for  a square  deal.  Don’t  delay, 
tout  send  today  for  the  free  trial  drafts 
»n<dl  also  our  free  hook  which  explains 
clearly  why  they  cure  so  quickly  and 


thoroughly.  It  will  cost  you  nothing 
to  try.  Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  1232F 
<01ivcr  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Mich.  Send  no 
■money.  Write  today. 


PILES 


Let  Us  Send  You  a Dollar’s  Worth 
5)r.  Van  Vleck’s  Great  New 
Treatment  TO  TRY  FREE. 

SEND  US  YOUR  ADDRESS  TODAY 


To  every  reader  of  The  Fruit-Grower 
who  is  troubled  with  Piles  or  other 
rectal  trouble  of  any  kind,  we  make 
this  offer:  We  will  send  you  a full 

Dollar  Package  of  Dr.  Van  Vleck's  3- 
fold  absorption  cure  for  Piles,  IJlcer, 
Fissure,  Prolapse,  Tumors,  Constipation 
and  all  rectal 
troubles,  without 
cost.  Try  it  in 
the  privacy  of 
your  own  home. 
Then  if  you  are 
fully  satisfied 
with  the  benefit 
received,  you  can 
send  us  One  Dol- 
lar. If  not,  we 
take  your  word 
and  you  keep  your  money.  Yon  decide. 
You  can  see  that  we  couldn't  afford 
to  make  this  offer  if  the  treatment 
didn’t  cure,  even  after  all  others  had 
failed.  Don’t  hesitate  to  accept  this 
wonderful  offer.  Write  today  to  Dr. 
Van  Vleck  Co.,  1232F  Majestic  Bldg., 
Jackson,  Mich. 


Hje 

OLIVE!} 

Typewriter 

TBe  Standard  Visible  Writer 


It*  Record  H**  Never  Been  Equaled 

Cmtalotu t Trtt 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

1M  WmI  Ninth  StxMt, 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI. 


bags  may  be  used  to  wear  In  the  eof- 
sage,  tucked  Into  handkerchief  tor 
glove  boxes,  or  among  the  eMtHdUS  of 
drawers  where  the  ^srSohal  tVe&rihg 
apparel  U The  ykelicMe,  hlrho^t 

imptoreaptihte  ipehfhWm  thuh  irh ph rtkd 
is  much  to  *bfe  pi’efhS7!-^  & to  the 
ktron'geh  j iS~rfrrmt-t:  Which  are  often 

little  bags  for  buttons,  hooks 
hhd  eyes,  or  larger  ones  for  carrying 
fancy  work,  or  the  handkerchief  and 
purse,  may  be  made  from  the  never- 
failing  “piece  bag.”  When  t’We  6fiTV  pre- 
pense will  be  far  the  “rib hob  Tfte'd  for 
draw-strings. 

VuWles  usually  worn 

With  hu’fn’m'er  ‘ilAftses  or  shirt  waists, 
hut  they  \Vl»*  not  come  amiss  if  re- 
teiVei  %,t  Christmas  time.  Use  a 
rat'hjfcr  coarse  or  open  goods,  a dotted 
fnuslin  is  especially  pretty,  and  gather 
the  two  ruffles  quite  full,  setting  them 
into  the  top  and  bottom  of  a two-inch 
band.  Edge  the  ruffles  with  narrow 
lace  if  you  choose  to  make  them  par- 
ticularly dainty  and  attractive. 

Many  small  and  useful  articles  may 
be  made  with  raffia,  by  one  Who  has 
learned  how  to  braid  or  Weave  it.  A 
small  tin  or  earthen  jar  suitable  in 
slae  for  holding  matches,  ean  have  a 
cover  woven  of  the  raffia  6r  of  fine 
rattan,  and  the  elfciperise  \v ill  be  hext  to 
nothing,  so  'small  an  Amdufit  of  ma- 
terial weed  he  used.  A bdttle  of  pret- 
ty shape,  such  As  some  olive  bottles 
with  Wid'e  mouth,  may  be  covered 
With  raffia  and  suspended  against  a 
wall  or  Window  easing  for  holding 
flowers. 

A yard  of  Turkish  toweling  will 
make  quite  an  array  of  the  nicest  sort 
of  wash  cloths,  and  these  may  be 
made  more  attractive  in  appearance 
by  crotchetting  a border  from  knit- 
ting cotton  around  each  one. 

MINA  LAWRENCE. 

% 

Christmas  Dinners. 

I asked  several  of  my  friends  to  tell 
me  what  they  were  going  to  have  for 
Christmas  dinner  this  year,  and  I was 
really  surprised  when  I discovered 
how  great  a difference  there  was  in 
the  menus  they  gave  me.  Then  I de- 
cided to  copy  a few  of  them,  for  the 
benefit  of  some  of  the  younger  house- 
wives who  have,  as  yet,  had  little  ex- 
perience in  planning  and  serving 
Christmas  dinners. 

The  first  menu  comes  from  a lady 
whose  home  is  large,  and  who  has 
plenty  of  help,  so  that  serving  is  not 
particularly  burdensome  to  anyone. 
It  is  served  in  eight  courses.  Raw 
oysters,  Julienne  soup,  roast  pig,  cur- 
rant jelly,  roast  goose,  apple  sauce, 
mashed  turnips,  mashed  potatoes, 
creamed  onions,  celery,  fruit  salad, 
plum  pudding,  mince  pie,  pineapple 
ice,  fancy  cakes,  fruit,  nuts,  raisins, 
coffee. 

Think  of  the  pangs  of  indigestion 
that  will  follow  that  dinner!  But  I 
presume  the  small  boy  will  consider 
any  amount  of  suffering  as  small  in 
comparison  with  the  joy  of  eating  it. 

I enjoy  a good  dinner  as  well  as 
anyone,  and  I like  to  serve  it,  too. 
But  my  idea  of  a good  dinner  is  quite 
different  from  that  entertained  by  this 
friend  of  mine.  I shall  have  just  two 
courses.  The  first  will  consist  of 
roast  turkey  (because  we  don’t  like 
goose),  cranberry  sauce,  baked  po- 
tatoes, lemon  sherbet,  stewed  turnips, 
cabbage  salad  and  bread  and  butter. 
The  second  calls  for  mince  pie  and 
coffee. 

If  you  have  never  tried  serving 
sherbet  with  your  meat,  give  it  a trial 
just  once  and  see  if  you  don’t  like  the 
plan.  We  think  it  is  much  nicer  than 
to  serve  an  ice  at  the  end  of  the  din- 
ner. 

The  dinner  planned  by  another 
friend,  who  will  entertain  twenty 
guests,  with  but  one  maid  to  help  her, 
is  as  follows: 

Oyster  stew,  roast  goose,  with  salad 
of  apples  and  celery,  chicken  pie, 
baked  potatoes,  creamed  corn,  pickles, 
bread  and  butter,  plum  pudding,  cof- 
fee, fruits,  nuts  and  raisins.  Just  five 
courses.  Her  plan  -of  serving  the 
salad  with  the  goose  is  new  to  me.  but 
I should  think  it  a good  one.  She  says 
such  a dinner  is  not  difficult  to  serve 
to  a large  party;  but  I know  her  to  be 
a manager  out  of  the  ordinary.  It 
would  take  much  planning,  and  more 
time  and  worry  than  I should  like  to 
give  to  it.  I don’t  want  to  spend  all 
my  day  in  cooking  and  eating. 

Another  friend  will  serve  her  din- 
ner in  four  courses.  It  is  as  follows: 
Consomme,  roast  pig,  baked  apples, 
stuffed  potatoes,  creamed  onions,  rel- 
ishes, fruit  salad,  wafers,  ice  cream, 
coffee. 

And  now  comes  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  menus.  It  is  sent  by  a 
friend  who  is  a vegetarian,  and  it  Is 
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to  be  served  in  three  courses.  Pales- 
tine soup,  pumpkin  fritters,  valladolid 
stew,  salad  of  celery  and  beets,  potato 
puffs,  rice  croquettes,  stewed  pears 
with  whipped  cream,  cheese  souffle, 
quince  compote,  chocolate  sweetmeats, 
hot  grape  juice. 

That  doesn’t  sound  bad,  does  it? 

The  soup  is  made  of  artichokes, 
turnip,  onion,  and  celery,  cut  up  and 
boiled  until  they  can  be  put  through 
a colander.  Then  milk,  butter  and 
seasoning  is  added,  and  it  is  served 
hot  with  fried  bread-dice.  To  make 
the  valladolid  stew,  boil  very  large 
onions  until  quite  tender,  then  take 
from  the  saucepan  and  remove  the 
hearts.  Chop  the  hearts  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  bread  crumbs,  add  beaten 
egg,  season  to  taste,  and  stuff  the 
onions  with  this  preparation,  then  re- 
turn them  to  the  stew  pan,  add  a very 
little  hot  water  and  let  them  simmer 
for  an  hour.  Make  a rich  gravy  by 
adding  flour,  butter  and  cream  to  the 
water  remaining  in  the  pan. 

This  friend  serves  hot  grape  juice 
for  dinner  nearly  every  day.  She 
cans  the  grape  juice  herself.  It  is 
made  as  rich  as  it  can  be  without 
turning  to  marmalade,  and  when  it  is 
to  be  used  it  is  stirred  into  boiling 
water  until  reduced  to  the  required 
strength.  It  is  an  excellent  drink,  and 
my  friend  claims  it  is  no  more  ex- 
pensive than  coffee,  while  it  is  far 
more  wholesome.  For  breakfast,  they 
have  coffee  made  from  grains  grown 
on  their  farm.  She  mixes  and  pre- 
pares it  for  herself — preferring  that  to 
any  she  can  buy. 

RUTH  MOTHERBY. 

Remedy  for  Inflamed  Bladder. 

Editor:  In  the  November  issue  or 

Green’s  Fruit-Grower  I note  a query 
of  a subscriber  relative  to  case  of  In- 
flammation of  Bladder.  Twenty  years 
ago  I passed  through  all  he  is  under- 
going at  the  present  time  in  every 
particular,  and  my  heart  goes  out  ini 
sympathy  for  him.  After  running  the 
gauntlet  with  a lot  of  "specialists”  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  and  suffering  un- 
told agony  for  two  or  more  years,  I 
was  finally  cured  by  a little  25  cent 
bottle  of  medicine  prescribed  for  mi: 
by  an  old  country  physician.  Tine 
name  of  the  remedy  is  “Tinoture  of 
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■Cerefolius,”  a homeopathic  prepara- 
tion, which  I obtained  at  "Luyties 
Homeopathic  Pharmacy,”  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Possibly  it  can  be  obtained  in 
New  York  City,  or  Philadelphia,  but  I 
find  quite  recently  some  druggists  who 
have  never  heard  of  it.  It  is  very 
•important  in  ordering  to  insist  that  it 
be  a fresh  preparation,  to  secure  best 
results.  It  acted  like  magic  with  me 
from  the  fi”st  dose. 

Here  is  the  remedy:  “Tincture  of 

•Cerefolius”  (Homeopathic  prepara- 
tion!. To  be  taken  as  follows: 

Mix  25  drops  in  % glass  of  water 
each  morning,  and  take  the  same  in 
swallow  doses  at  intervals  during  each 
24  hours. 

The  above  can  be  obtained  at  Luy- 
ties’ Homeopathic  Pharmacy  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  Always  ask  in  ordering  for  a 
fresh  preparation. — W.  W,  Whittier, 
oClorado. — Adv. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS 

By  Faith  Alden 


My  Christmas  Gifts. 

November  is  only  half  gone,  yet  I 
have  a nice  boxful  of  little  things  all 
ready  for  the  holidays.  Among  them, 

I have  two  dainty  aprons,  made  of 
linen  lawn,  with  ruffles  of  fine  em- 
broidery. I bought  the  materials  at 
a sale,  early  in  the  summer,  and  for 
a dollar  have  two  gifts,  the  materials 
for  which  would  cost  7 5 cents  each, 
today.  I cut  the  aprons  round,  gath- 
ered the  ruffle,  and  sewed  it  on  with 
embroidery  beading  through  which  I 
ran  white  baby  ribbon.  A fluffy  bow 
of  the  baby  ribbon  is  fastened  to  the 
tiny  pocket.  These  little  aprons  are 
much  liked  by  girls  and  young  women, 
and  they  are  very  fetching  when  worn 
by  slender  people. 

Did  you  ever  get  a sample  book  of 
wall  paper  to  be  used  in  making  pret- 
ty things?  You  can  get  it  for  the 
asking  when  the  season  is  over — at 
least,  I did,  and  one  can  make  many 
pretty  things  of  these  samples.  Among 
my  gifts  is  a very  pretty  waste-paper 
basket  made  from  wall  paper.  I cut 
a foundation  from  heavy  cardboard. 
Make  it  any  size  you  please.  Mine  is 
square  as  to  corners,  but  the  top  is 
eight  inches  across,  while  the  bottom 
measures  only  six  inches.  I covered 
the  cardboard  frame  inside  and  out, 
with  the  paper,  then  tied  the  pieces 
together  with  ribbon,  running  it 
through  holes  made  with  an  awl.  I 
have  several  candy  boxes  that  are  cov- 
ered with  the  wall  paper  showing  a 
holly  design.  They  were  ordinary 
thread  boxes,  in  the  first  place,  but 
with  holly  designs  on  the  outside,  and 
white  watered  paper  for  linings,  they 
are  beautiful.  I shall  fill  them  with 
home-made  candy  just  before  Christ- 
mas. 

I have  three  beautiful  baskets  that 
may  be  used  on  a man’s  desk  or  a 
lady’s  work  table,  and  I believe  I 
originated  them.  I made  frames  of 
the  reeds  that  florists  use  to  support 
plants.  I cut  them  in  lengths  to  suit 
my  plans,  and  tacked  them  together 
by  means  of  very  tiny  furniture  tacks. 
Then  I took  strips  of  paper  and  folded 
them  six  times,  ironing  them  down  to 
make  them  as  flat  as  possible.  I wove 
these  strips  back  and  forth  over  the 
frame  work  of  my  baskets,  obtaining 
an  effect  that  is  quite  Oriental  and 
exceedingly  pretty.  I was  so  well 
pleased  with  it,  that  I wove  covers  for 
floor  cushions,  to  be  used  in  place  of 
footstools.  These  cushions  are  stuffed 
with  excelsior,  and  covered,  first,  with 
denim,  to  keep  them  in  place.  Then 
the  cover  of  woven  paper  is  sewed  on. 
One  not  in  the  secret  would  never 
guess  of  what  they  were  made. 

I also  have  several  house  plants 
that  I’ve  been  caring  for  since  early 
spring.  They  are  very  vigorous,  and 
will,  I believe  be  in  full  bloom  by 
Christmas.  I shall  cover  the  pots  with 
paper  in  holly  design,  and  tie  it  firmly 
with  red  ribbon,  and  I know  the 
friends  for  whom  they  are  intended 
will  be  pleased  with  my  gift. 

I have  two  address  books,  made  of 
a dozen  sheets  of  very  fine  stationery 
sewed  together  and  bound  in  covers  of 
burnt  leather.  These  books  are  very 
handy  in  which  to  write  the  addresses 
one  wishes  to  remember,  and  will  go 
to  friends  who  have  a large  corre- 
spondence. 

I wish  I had  space  to  tell  you  about 
other  and  more  elaborate  gifts  I have 
made;  but  the  editor  warns  me  that 
I must  not  use  too  much  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  until  my  department  is  proven 
popular.  Help  me  out,  boys  and  girls, 
,or  we  may  be  crowded  out  altogether! 

FAITH  ALDEN. 

it 

Chats  With  Correspondents. 

1 have  more  letters  awaiting  a re- 
ply than  I can  find  space  for  this 
month;  so  I shall  take  them  in  order 
of  their  receipt.  I have  decided  to 
save  space  by  quoting  from  the  let- 
ters, instead  of  printing  them  entire, 
and  I believe  most  of  my  correspond- 
ents will  like  that.  They  will  write 
me  more  fully,  for  they  will  not  fear 
publicity. 

“Friendless  One,’’  you  may  be  sur- 
prised when  I tell  you  that  the  major- 
ity of  this  world’s  people  feel  just  as 
you  do  In  the  matter  of  making 
friends.  How  to  make  true  friends — - 
as  many  as  we  should  like  to  have — 
is  a question  that  puzzles  most  or  us. 
I am  going  to  quote  quite  a portion  of 
your  letter,  for  I am  sure  there  are 
many  whom  it  will  interest. 

“Why  am  I unable  to  make  friends? 
I am  as  well  off,  financially,  as  my 


neighbors,  and  in  every  way  their  so- 
cial equal.  I am  respected.  My  opin- 
ions are  asked  on  all  Important  topics 
of  the  day,  art,  literature,  etc.,  but  at 
a social 'gathering.  l am  almost  invari- 
ably condemned  to  eat  my  supper  in 
solitary  silence.  Now,  I really  care 
but  little  for  the  company  of  the  or- 
dinary* man;  still,  every  girl  likes  a 
little  notice,  and  it  hurts  always  to 
be  a wall  flower.  I have  no  enemies, 
so  far  as  I am  aware;  but  I should 
like  a few  friends,  and  I don’t  know 
how  to  make  them.” 

Dear  “Friendless  One” — I believe  I 
know  your  type.  You  are  reserved, 
sensitive,  an  idealist,  and  a book 
worm.  That  you  find  your  best 
friends  in  books  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  your  opinion  concerning  them  is 
considered  worth  having.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  you  estimate  them 
so  highly  that  you  do  not  give  your 
acquaintances  proper  appreciation.  It 
may  be,  that  you  allow  your  book 
knowledge  to  make  you  just  a little 
supercilious.  Once  in  a while,  you 
come  out  of  your  book  world  long 
enough  to  discover  that  real  human 
friends  are  desirable,  and  that  you 
don’t  know  how  to  get  them.  Then 
you  are  hurt,  and  you  fly  back  to  your 
books,  or  to  your  own  little  dream 
world  for  comfort,  and  the  trouble  is 
forgotten  until  you  are  again  brought 
close  to  humanity.  What  you  must 
do  is  to  get  out  of  that  dream  world 
oftener,  and  force  yourself  to  acquire 
a real  interest  in  people.  One  of  the 
greatest  arts  in  this  world  is  to  know 
how  to  be  really  interested  in  people. 
You  must  plan  to  make  others  have 
a good  time,  and  become  so  absorbed 
in  your  plans  that  you  forget  all  about 
yourself.  Forget  yourself  so  com- 
pletely that  you  do  not  know  whether 
you’ve  been  neglected  or  not.  One 
must  give  a great  deal  of  themselves 
in  order  to  have  friends.  True  worth 
cannot  always  buy  friendship;  be- 
cause it  is  not  always  possible  to 
recognize  it.  It  takes  a long  time  for 
us  to  get  ourselves  valued  at  our  own 
estimation.  We  are  usuajly  estimated 
according  to  our  value  to  others.  If 
you  make  others  have  a good  time, 
you  are  bound  to  have  invitations.  I 
did  not  qiuite  like  your  allusion  to  the 
ordinary  man.  It  sounds  a little  sar- 
castic; don’t  you  think  so  yourself. 
This  world  is  composed  very  largely 
of  ordinary  men.  If  it  were  not,  what 
would  the  ordinary  women  do?  They 
are  in  the  majority,  you  know.  And 
are  you  sure  that  you  are  equal  to 
entertaining  the  man  who  is  beyond 
the  ordinary?  I think  the  best  way 
is  to  learn  how  to  live  with  our  asso- 
ciates of  today.  Your  indifference  to 
the  opposite  sex  does  prevent  their  of- 
fering you  attentions,  for,  of  course, 
you  show  it,  and  they  know  it. 

Some  of  the  nicest  women  I know 
have  never  had  a gentleman  admirer; 
yet  they  know  just  how  to  make  an 
ideal  home,  and,  if  once  married, 
would  make  ideal  wives  and  mothers. 
It  is  the  life  they  long  for,  yet  from 
which  they  are  debarred  by  their  own 
peculiar  natures.  Their  goodness  is 
recognized  and  appreciated,  but  they 
lack  personal  magnetism.  Now,  per- 
sonal magnetism  is  a quality  that  can 
be  cultivated,  and  later  on  I will  tell 
my  young  people  how  to  do  it.  Mean- 
while, try  to  forget  your  dream  world, 
and  be  jolly.  One  who  sees  the  bright 
side  of  life  always  has  friends  and 
admirers.  If  you  can’t  laugh  without 
feeling  that  you  are  shrieking,  then 
smile.  Anyone  can  do  that,  and  a 
pleasant  smile,  one  that  comes  from 
the  heart  and  is  honest,  always  at- 
tracts. Read  funny  stories,  and  com- 
mit them  to  memory,  keep  your  eyes 
open  for  amusing  incidents,  and  prac- 
tice telling  them.  Play  nonsensical 
pranks  on  the  members  of  your  fam- 
ily, and  laugh  with  the  others  when 
they  are  returned.  Try  to  afford  some 
one  a good  hearty  laugh  every  day. 
Try  to  make  some  one  happy  every 
day.  Don’t  lose  an  opportunity  to 
add  to  some  one’s  comfort.  Plan,  and 
carry  through  an  entertainment,  and 
let  the  games  be  ridiculous,  rather 
than  literary.  The  world  likes  to 
laugh,  you  know,  and  although  you 
may  feel  that  you  are  making  your- 
self ridiculous,  I am  sure  you  will 
find  this  the  quickest  way  to  gain 
attention.  And  it  will  do  you  good. 
You  have  been  too  passive.  No 
one  can  find  any  fault  with  you,  but 
negative  goodness  is  seldom  appreci- 
ated. Your  character  will  become 
very  one-sided,  very  narrow,  and  you 
will  miss  much  happiness,  unless  you 
make  an  earnest  effort  to  understand 
humanity  as  well,  at  least,  as  you  un- 
derstand your  book  friends.  Now  you 
may  object  that  the  plan  I have  out- 
lined is  not  very  dignified;  that  it 
will  not  give  you  the  uplifting  influ- 
ence you  long  to  exert.  To  which  I 
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reply  that  you  cannot  teach  unless 
you  have  pupils  -who  want  to  learn 
from  you,  and  the  surest  way  to  get 
such  pupils  is  to  make  them  love  and 
admire  you.  You  cannot  fly  over 
their  heads  and  beckon  them  to  fol- 
low. You’ve  got  to  get  down  among 
them,  win  their  love  and  confidence, 
and  then  let  your  example  do  its 
work.  And  you  will  find  that  our 
best  teachers  are  those  who  love  inno- 
cent fun. 
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HIGHLAND  PARK  COLLEGE, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

School  Year  Opens  with  Largely  Increased 
Attendance — Leading  Educational  Institu- 
tion in  the  West — Students  Enrolled  This 
Year  from  More  Than  Thirty  Different 
States. 

Highland  Park  College  has  opened  its  new 
scohol  year  with  largely  increased  attend- 
ance over  the  enrollment  at  the  same  time 
last  year.  The  increased  attendance  has 
been  almost  uniform  in  all  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  college  which  goes  to  show 
that  every  department  is  up  to  standard  and 
in  healthy  condition.  Living  expenses  have 
not  been  increased  at  Highland  Park  Col- 
lege, while  in  almost  every  other  school  in 
the  country  board  has  been  increased  from 
50c  to  $1.00  and  $1.50  a week.  It  has  always 
been  the  aim  of  Highland  Park  College  to 
furnish  the  very  best  of  accommodations, 
equipments  and  advantages  for  obtaining  a 
complete  education  at  the  very  lowest  ex- 
penses possible,  and  while  other  institutions 
have  raised  their  prices  for  board  and  ac- 
commodations the  living  expenses  at  High- 
land Park  College  remain  the  same  this  year 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Buildings  and  Equipments. 

There  are  nine  large  buildings  used  for 
college  purposes.  These  buildings  are  mod- 
ern in  every  sense  of  the  term;  they  have 
been  built  expressly  for  school  purposes 
and  patterned  after  the  very  best  buildings 
of  the  kind  in  the  country.  They  are  heat- 
ed by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  are 
provided  with  water  upon  all  floors,  and 
at  the  present  writing  the  plumbers  are  at 
work  installing  toilet,  closets  and  baths  prac- 
tically upon  all  floors  in  which  students  are 
located.  . 

The  college  has  occommodations  in  its 
own  buildings  for  almost  800  students.  The 
laboratories  and  equipments  and  library  are 
as  complete  as  can  be  found  in  any  institu- 
tion of  learning  in  the  country.  Thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  within  the  last 
few  years  in  equipping  electrical,  physical, 
chemical,  pharmaceutical  and  bacteriological 
laboratories. 

The  college  is  beautifully  located  in  the 


A Square  Deal 

Is  assured  you  when  you  buy  Dr.  Pierce’s 
family  medicines— for  all  the  ingredi- 
ents entering  into  them  are  printed  on 
the  bottle-wrappers  and  their  formulas 
are  attested  under  oath  as  being  complete 
and  correct.  You  know  just  what  you  are 
paying  for  and  that  the  ingredients  are 
gathered  from  Nature’s  laboratory,  being 
selected  from  the  most  valuable  native 
medicinal  roots  found  growing  in  our 
American  fores fS'amLwh ile  potent  to  cure 
are  perfeUt^harmlajis^Veflto  the  most 
delicate  woinN^aWTiiiklrPTi— Not  a drop 
oLalcohol  enters  impair  cpnanosilixm. 
A much  pettier  agent  is  used  bothTor  e\- 
frar.Mng  .and  preservn^gJ  the  m HDFnSl 
principles  useaTn  them,  viz.— mire  trmTh- 
relinea  glycerine.  This  agent  possesses 
intrinsic  medicinal  properties  of  its  own. 
being  a most  valuable  antiseptic  and  anti- 
ferment,  nutritive  and  soothing  demul- 
cent. 

Glycerine  plays  an  important  part  in 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  in 
the  cure  of  indigestion,  dyspepsia  and 
weak  stomach,  attended  by  sour  risings, 
heart-burn,  foul  breath,  coated  tongue, 
poor  appetite,  gnawing  feeling  in  stom- 
ach, biliousness  and  kindred  derange- 
ments of  the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels. 

Besides  curing  all  the  above  distressing 
ailments,  the"Golden  Medical  Discovery  ” 
is  a specific  for  all  diseases  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  as  catarrh,  whether  of  the 
nasal  passages  or  of  the  stomach,  bowels 
or  pelvic  organs.  Even  in  its  ulcerative 
stages  it  will  yield  to  this  sovereign  rem- 
edy if  its  use  be  persevered  in.  In  Chronic 
Catarrh  of  the  Nasal  passages,  it  is  well, 
while  taking  the  "Golden  Medical  Dis- 
covery ” for  the  necessary  constitutional 
treatment,  to  cleanse  the  passages  freely 
two  or  three  times  a day  with  Dr.  Sage’s 
Catarrh  Remedy.  This  thorough  course 
of  treatment  generally  cures  the  worst 
cases. 

1 n coughs  and  hoarseness  caused  by  bron- 
chial, throat  and  lung  affections,  except  con- 
sumption in  its  advanced  stages,  the  "Golden 
Medical  Discovery”  is  a most  efficient  rem- 
edy, especially  in  those  obstinate,  hang-on 
coughs  caused  by  irritation  and  congestion  of 
the  bronchial  mucous  membranes.  The  " Dis” 
covery  ” is  not  so  good  for  acute  coughs  aris- 
ing from  sudden  colds,  nor  must  it  be  ex- 
pected to  cure  consumption  in  its  advanced 
s!  ages— no  medicine  will  do  that— but  for  all 
Ihe  obstinate,  chronic  coughs,  which,  if  neg- 
lected. or  badly  treated,  lead  up  to  consump- 
tion. it  is  the  best  medicine  that  can  be  taken. 


FASHION  BOOK  FREE! 

I want  to  nend  you  my  handsome  now 
book  showing  hundredth  of  latent  styles 
with  Illustrated  lessons  on  cutting  and 
dressmaking.  I will  agree  to  sell  you 
all  the  patterns  you  want  for  five 
cents  each.  They  are  the  same  pat- 
terns you  have  always  paid  10c  & 

15c  for  at  the  stores,  made  by  the 
same  people,  and  correct  In  ev- 
er® detail.  i , 

HOW  I DO  IT.  V 

I publish  the  FARMER’S  CALL  V 
a weekly  paper  for  every  member 
of  the  family.  The  children’s  letters 
each  week  are  an  especially  Inter- 
esting feature;  and  the  Woman  s 
Department  Is  unusually  strong 
and  Instructive.  Among  Its  spec- 
ial features  for  women  folks.  Is 
Its  fashions  In  which  I show  the  „ 

5c  patterns.  Let  me  help  you  ftfl  l O . 
to  save  money.  (jf g.T,'\ ! 

MY  SPECIAL  OFFER/ 

Send  me  25c  and  I will  send 
you  the  Farmer’s  Call  ev-  , 
ery  week  (over  1000  pages)  /■ 
for  one  yearand  willsend/ 
my  big  Fashion  Book  to 
you  free.  I also  agree  to 
sell  you  any  pattern  you  , 
want  thereafter  for  5c. 

I can  sell  them  for  5 cts 
because  I buy  them  by 
the  thousand  and  don’t 
make  any  profit.  I don’t  want  the  profit.  T want  your  sub- 
scription to  the  FARMER’S  CALL.  You  will  save  many 
times  the  cost  of  mv  offer  In  a year  WRITE  TO-DAY  ! 

JOHN  M.  STAHL,  Dept.  41.  QUINCY,  ILL. 


suburbs  of  Des  Moines,  and  has  the  finest 
college  campus  probably  in  Iowa. 

Colleges  and  Schools. 

Highland  Park  College  is  composed  of  the 
Regular  College  of  Libeial  Arts  and  a large 
number  of  technical  schools  and  colleges. 
The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  a standard 
college  in  every  particular  composed  of  clas- 
sical and  scientific  courses. 

The  Normal  College  is  a complete  Normal 
School,  standard  in  every  particular  with 
courses  of  study  equal  to  the  courses  found 
in  the  standard  State  Normal  Schools  of 
the  West.  Graduates  from  the  regular  Di- 
dactic Course  of  the  Normal  College  receive 
state  certificates  in  Iowa,  the  same  as  from 
the  State  Normal  School. 

The  College  of  Engineering  is  composed 
of  the  Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical,  Tele- 
phone, Steam,  Traction,  Gas,  and  Oil  En- 
gineering Courses,  together  with  a Trade 
School  composed  of  a complete  machinist’s 
course  which  fits  students  for  any  kind  of 
work  in  a machine  shop,  and  courses  in 
Blacksmithing  and  Elementary  Carpentry. 
The  machine  shops  at  Highland  Park  Col- 
lege are  the  most  completely  equipped  ma- 
chine shops  west  of  Chicago,  and  all  of 
the  Engineering  Departments  are  fully  pro- 
vided with  laboratories  and  instruments  in- 
order  to  teach  the  subjects  in  the  most 
practical  manner. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  is  the  largest 
and  most  complete  equipped  College  or 
Pharmacy  in  the  United  States.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  it  has  ben  known  as  the  lead- 
ing School  of  Pharmacy  in  the  country.  Not 
only  is  the  course  in  Pharmacy  complete, 
but  there  is  also  a complete  course  in  Chem- 
istry and  allied  subjects. 

The  College  of  Commerce  is  composed  of 
the  regular  Business  College,  the  College 
of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  the  School 
of  Penmanship,  and  the . College  of  Teleg- 
raphy. No  expenses  has  been  spared  in 
equipping  these  just  as  thoroughly  as  such 
schools  can  be  equipped.  Each  school  is 
presided  over  by  a superintendent  that  has 
had  long  experience  in  teaching  the  sub- 
ject and  every  teacher  in  every  department 
has  been  thoroughly  trained  for  his  work. 

The  young  men  and  women  wishing  train- 
ing in  these  lines  of  work  can  find  no  more 
satisfactory  work  than  is  offered  in  these 
departments.  In  most  of  these  departments 
the  students  are  guaranteed  positions  when 
they  complete  the  course. 

The  College  of  Music  an*  Oratory  includes 
a complete  Conservatory  of  Music.  There 
are  eleven  teachers  employed  in  the  College- 
of  Music;  »ver  30  pianos  are  used,  4 grand; 
pianos,  and  each  subject  in  Music  including 
Voice,  Piano,  Violin.  Band,  Orchestra,  Har- 
mony, Musical  History,  receives  the  most 
careful  attention. 

The  winter  quarter  at  Highland  Park  Col- 
lege will  open  November  26th.  Students 
may  enter  any  department  of  the  school  at 
that  time  quite  as  well  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year. 

Those  wishing  further  information  with 
regard  to  the  school  should  write  to  Pres. 
O.  H.  Longwell.  Highland  Park  College,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  for  the'  work  in  which  they 
are  interested. 


TO  MAKE  GOOD  COOKING  BETTER. 


Valuable  Cook  Book  Containing  Hundreds  of 
Choice  Recipes  and  Other  Kitchen 
Helps,  to  Be  Sent  Free  to  Oar 
Readers,  on  Request. 

Here  is  something  that  should  have 
prompt  attention  at  the  hands  of  everyone 
of  our  readers.  Do  not  postpone  it. 

The  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Pennsylvania,  226  Dauphin  street,  Philadel- 
phia, has  just  gotten  out  a new  and  up-to- 
date  edition  of  their  valuable  book,  “The 
Enterprising  Housekeeper.”  The  regular 
price  of  this  book  is  25  cents,  and  it  is  well 
worth  it,  but  everyone  of  our  readers  can 
get  it  absolutely  free,  simply  by  writing  to 
the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company  and 
asking  for  it. 

“The  Enterprising  Housekeeper,”  in  addb. 
tlon  to  recipes  for  hundreds  of  delicious; 
dishes,  contains  many  suggestions  for  labor-’ 
saving  kitchen  helps.  It  shows  the  ways  of- 
using  the  Enterprise  Meat  and  Food  Chop-. 
pers,  and  other  Enterprise  machines  to.  tjh.es 
best  advantage.  Many  women  will  be  a»t»ohi^ 
ishel  to  learn  the  trifling  cost  of  these  ma- 
chines. the  work  they  save,  the  almost  end- 
less uses  to  which  they  can  be  put,  and  the 
delicious  dishes  they  prepare.  The  Enter- 
prise Meat  and  Food  Choppers  chop  any 
kind  of  meat,  raw  or  cooked,  easily,  rapid- 
ly and  well,  and  best  of  all,  chop  without 
crushing.  Fish,  vegetables,  and  practically 
every'  kind  of  food,  can  be  prepared  witl\ 
these  machines  as  in  no  other  way. 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  BT.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI  rS£T„Kf,$ 


Poultry  Department 


Keeping  Geese  for  Profit. 

If  farmers  in  general  could  over- 
come their  dislike  for  water  fowls,  the 
raising  of  geese  would  soon  be 
counted  among  the  profitable  farm  in- 
dustries of  America. 

People  object  to  geese  because  they 
are  more  noisy  than  other  fowls  and 
also  because  they  are  sometimes  a lit- 
tle troublesome  to  keep  within  bounds. 
As  to  the  noise,  I much  prefer  it  io 
that  of  the  Pekin  duck;  and  will  say 
in  regard  to  the  other  fault  that  we 
find  geese  less  troublesome  than 
turkeys. 

We  have  raised  nearly  all  kinds  of 
domestic  fowls  and  have  found  none 
as  easily  raised  as  geese.  And  there  is 
more  clear  profit  in  geese  than  in  any 
other  fowl  we  know  of,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  turkeys.  But  if  one 
counts  the  work  and  care  required  to 
raise  turkeys,  then  the  geese  are 
ahead,  because  a gosling  needs  little 
care  so  long  as  he  has  plenty  of  grass 
to  eat,  water  to  drink,  and  a dry  place 
to  sleep  at  night. 

A flock  of  geese  will  thrive  on  food 
that  other  fowls  would  starve  on. 
The  goose  is  more  like  cattle  or  sheep 
than  like  other  fowls,  grass  being  the 
main  part  of  his  living  in  summer 
and  clover  or  fodder  in  winter.  Geese 
are  not  at  all  particular  as  to  the 
quality  of  their  food,  and  a field 
where  grass  is  scarce  vnd  weeds  plen- 
tiful makes  an  excellent  pasture  for 
them.  They  are  close  croppers  of 
nearly  all  sorts  of  vegetation,  though 
it  seems  that  they  prefer  coarse  grass 
and  weeds  to  the  finer  grasses. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  un- 
productive land  in  this  country  which 
might  be  made  to  give  handsome  re- 
turns by  being  stocked  with  geese. 
These  fowls  yield  a profit  in  both 
meat  and  feathers,  beside  improving 
the  land.  It  costs  about  half  as  much 
to  produce  a pound  of  goose  meat  as 
it  does  to  produce  a pound  of  pork, 


! Free  Poultry  Book] 

Certificate 

I Cat  out,  sigrn  and  send  this  Certificate  I 
and  by  return  mail  you  will  receive  a copy  I 
| our  Great  Free  Kook  Tellins:  How  _ 
140,000  Men  and  Women  are  Making:  | 
■ Money  with  the  Famous 


I 

I 


i 

I 
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Sure  Hatch  Incubator 

The  book  is  full  of  valuable 
help  to  beginners  and  profes- 
sional poultry  raisers.  Tells 
why  the  tSure  Hatch  excels 
all  other  incubators — why  it 
hatches  most  chicks  that  live 
end  grow  into  dollars  quickly. 
1 lie  Sure  Hatch  is  the  Incubator 
,,  .«  . that  runs  itself  and  pays  for 

itself.  Send  no  money — the  book  is  free.  Use 

coupon  or  ask  for  it  on  a postal. 


■ SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

I Box  47,  Fromonl,  Nob.,  or  Dopt.  4 7.  IndUrv- 
apolls,  Ind.  : 

||  Bend  book  to 

J|  Name 

^Address 


protits  are  greatest  for 
the  man  who  markets  his 
chickens  early.  Do  not 
be  satisfied  with  old,  easy 
going  methods.  Get  the 
best  equipment— produce 
the  best  and  make  the 
most  money.  Write  for 
our  new  book  “Incubator 
Whys"  telling  why  our 


machines  turn  90 ncr  cent 
of  the  eggs  into  chickens 
and  why  we  can  do  bet- 


ter for  you  on  prices. 
Please  say  whether  inter- 
ested in  beginners'  out- 
fit or  large  machines. 
GEORGE  ERTELCO..  Quincy.  III. 


ALLACE  INCUBATOR 

Built  by  experienced  poultryman.  m 
Guaranteed.  You  have 
whole  season  to  try  it. 

Perfect  ventilation. 

Self-regulator.  Non- 
Moisture.  liaise  chicks 
easily  in  Wallace  Brooder. 

Free  catalog.  Wallace 
Incubator  Co.,  Box  45.  St  Mo. 


Hatch  Chickens  b> 
Steam  with  the 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 
Or  WOODEN  KEN 

Simple,  perfect,  self -regulating. 
Hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  hatchers  made. 

GEO.  II.  ST  A 111*,  Culucy,  HL 


BIGGER  POULTRY  PROFITS 

r new  liJ8-page  Poultry  Book  teaches 
A experienced  and  gives  tbe  expert 
tvy.v«ki.able hints.  Tells  why 

iiprccccm”  incubators 
UlbtSSrUL  AND  BROODERS 


Ducks, 

Poultry  paper  * 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO,.  184  >icoaBH.,0**  Mt1nn.il  J 


and  the  market  price  of  the  former  is 
usually  about  twice  that  of  the  lat- 
ter. A gosling  needs  very  little  grain 
until  well  feathered.  Our  rule  is  a 
little  cornmeal  and  bran  (moistened), 
twice  a day,  until  the  wing  feathers 
reach  the  tip  of  the  tail.  Then,  if  the 
birds  are  intended  for  market,  ground 
grain  mixed  with  vegetables  (either 
raw  or  cooked)  is  fed  morning,  noon 
and  night.  Raw  turnips,  beets,  pump- 
kins, cabbage,  potatoes,  etc.,  cut  small, 
and  mixed  with  cornmeal,  will  fatten 
geese  better  than  whole  grain. 

Those  being  kept  for  breeding  pur- 
poses are  never  allowed  to  feed  with 
the  ones  intended  for  market,  because 
an  over-fat  goose  is  worthless  as  a 
breeder. 

The  improved  breeds  have  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  old  gray  geese  and 
yet  we  considered  the  common  ones 
profitable  before  we  began  to  raise 
the  big  gray  Toulouse,  or  dry-land 
geese.  The  Toulouse  is  the  largest 
gray  goose  in  existence  and  the  best, 
we  think,  for  general  farm  purposes. 
They  make  less  noise  than  other 
geese,  lay  more  eggs  than  the  Emb- 
dens  and  the  goslings  are  easy  to 
raise.  The  standard  weight,  I believe, 
for  matured  Toulouse  is  20  pounds  for 
the  male  bird  and  18  for  the  female. 
But  we  find  that  they  can  easily  be 
made  from  five  to  seven  pounds 
heavier  and  some  will  even  go  as  high 
as  32  pounds. 

In  all  the  large  eastern  markets 
there  is  a demand,  all  winter,  for  ex- 
tra fat  geese.  Immature  birds  known 
as  “green  geese’’  bring  high  prices 
during  the  late  summer  and  fall 
months.  Goslings  grow  fast  and  if 
fed  a little  grain  can  easily  be  made 
to  weigh  ten  or  twelve  pounds  each  by 
the  middle  of  September.  A gosling 
four  weeks  old  will  weigh  four  or  five 
pounds,  but  they  are  never  sold  when 
less  than  ten  weeks  old,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware.  We  never  sacrifice  a gos- 
ling for  the  sake  of  getting  a little 
higher  price.  The  week  before  Christ- 
mas is  the  time  that  nearly  all  goose- 
farmers  in  this  section  dispose  of  their 
surplus.  There  is  a good  demand,  al- 
most everywhere,  for  geese  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
roast  goose  at  Christmas  is  now  as 
popular  as  roast  turkey  at  Thanksgiv- 
ing. 

Those  who  contemplate  raising 
geese  next  year  for  the  first  should 
procure  the  stock  now.  If  possible, 
get  geese  which  have  not  been  fat- 
tened for  market.  Do  not  buy  young 
stock  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  get 
older  birds.  The  large  breeds,  such 
as  the  Toulouse,  Embden  and  African, 
reach  maturity  when  about  two  and  a 
half  years  oid;  therefore  young  stock 
must  be  kept  a year  at  least  before 
they  will  yield  any  returns  to  speak 
of,  in  the  way  of  eggs  for  hatching. 
Sometimes  the  eggs  from  young  geese 
will  hatch,  but  as  a rule,  they  cannot 
be  depended  upon.  The  goslings  are 
never  so  strong  or  vigorous  as  those 
from  older  stock.  Geese  live  to  a 
great  age  and  are  said  to  be  in  their 
prime  as  breeders  when  from  four  to 
ten  years  old- 

Some  people  think  that  geese  can- 
not be  kept  without  swimming  water. 
This  is  a mistake.  All  of  the  so-called 
water  fowls  will  swim  if  fhere  is  a 
pond  or  stream  near  at  hand,  hat  if 
the  fowls  have  enough  water  to  drink 
they  will  seldom  go  far  in  search  of 
water  to  swim  in.  That  swimming 
water  is  an  advantage  to  mature  geese, 
especially  during  the  laying  season, 
there  can  be  no  question,  but  the  gos- 
lings are  much  better  off  without 
swimming  water.  We  have  tried  both 
methods  and  know  whereof  we  speak. 

Geese  are  easily  confined  in  a field 
with  fences  that  will  turn  cattle  or 
sheep,  and  therefore,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  them  free  range.  One  or 
two  fields  should  be  set  aside  for  the 
geese.  Eight  or  ten  geese  will  eat  as 
much  pasture  as  one  cow;  but,  as  be- 
fore stated,  the  pasture  need  not  he 
first  class.  Open  sheds  with  plenty 
of  bedding  is  all  that  geese  require 
in  the  way  of  shelter. 

ANNA  GALIGHER. 

New  Concord,  Ohio. 

Poultry  as  Pood  for  Man. 

Michael  K.  Boyer  writes  most  in- 
terestingly to  Commercial  Poultry  on 
the  above  subject,  from  which  we 
quote  as  follows: 

“Poultry  was  created  by  Providence 
as  food  for  man.  There  is  no  disput- 
ing that  fact.  Vegetarians  use  the 
argument  that  it  is  undivine  to  take 


YOU 


CAN  MAKE  $13000 


n 

in 

5 Months  from  Every  Queen  Incubator  You  Run.  Others  are 
Doing  it  Right  Now.  Ask  for  Proof.  We  have  lots  of 

There’s  lots  of  money  In  raising  chickens  if  you  do  it  right.  The  most 
Important  thing  is  the  right  incubators  and  brooders.  The  next  is  the  assistance  of  those  who 
have  had  years  of  experience,  and  who  will  help  you  make  every  step  count.  When  you  buy 

QUEEN  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

you  not  only  get  machines  that  have  proven  their  worth  as  money  makers,  but  yon  also  get 
the  benefit  of  our  <20  years’  experience  gained  in  making  over  80,000  machines.  We  help  our  custom- 
ers to  make  dollars  where  they  made  dimes 
before.  Our  Free  Queen  Book  shows  how 
j Queen  users  are  making  from  $130  per  ineu- 
I bator,  and  up, each  season.  Itcontainsinform- 
| ation  on  raising  chickens  that’s  worth  dollars 
to  any  one.  It  tells  how  we  fully  guarantee 
I the  Queen  5 years,  while  others  say  30  to  60 
1 days.  Our  prices  are  $7.50  to  $19 .50,  according 
to  size,  freight  paid  to  your  R.  R.  Station. 

With  a Queen  ana  our  help  you  can’t  fail— we 
won’t  let  you.  Write  for  Big,  Free  Book  today. 

QUEEN  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  31,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


nor 


Fowls  need  animal  food  to  take  the  place  of  the  bugs  and  worms 
they  get  in  summer.  Fresh,  raw.  Green  Bone,  contains  more  than 
four  times  as  much"  protein.”  and  other  egg,  bone,  and  muscle 
making  materials  as  grain.  That’s  why  it  makes  hens  lay — m 
more  fertile  eggs— larger  hatches — stronger  chicks— earlier  ’ 
ers  and  layers— heavier  market  fowls. 

It  gives  the  fowls  just  what  they  need  for  growth,  development  and 
laying,  ft  gives  you  eggs  all  winter;  it  doubles  your  profits.  It  costs  I 
you  little  more  than  the  labor  of  cutting,  and  that's  easy  and  rapid  with 


MANN’S 


LATEST  MODEL 
BONE  CUTTER 


It  cuts  all  green  bone  with  all  adhering  meat'and  gristle,  never  clogs. 
Automatically  adjusts  cutting  to  vour  strength.  We  ll  send  you  one  on 

Ten  Days  Free  Trial.  No  Honey  in  Advance. 

If  not  satisfied  return  it  at  our  expense.  Catalogue  free. 

F.  W,  MANN  CO.,  Box  108.  Milford,  Mass. 


iry  wire— 

1 stay— No.  9l 

IjTade  steel.  We  mall 
l more  substantial,  < 
lng,  time-defying  fence  was 
pay  freight  on  40  rod..  Write  I 
The  BROWN  FENCE  , 


ROD 
DELIVERED. 


life,  even  for  food.  We’ll  take  our 
chances.  Certainly  the  hen  was  not 
intended  to  be  a mere  bird  of  fancy. 
History  and  the  Bible  will  bear  out 
that  statement.  Physicians  assure  us 
that  poultry  meat,  of  all  meats,  is  the 
most  healthful.  Helen  W.  Atwater,  in 
a United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture bulletin,  says  poultry  has  for 
many  centuries  supplied  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  food  of  civilized  man, 
and  in  almost'  every  country  of  the 
world  the  poultry  industry  is  an  im- 
portant branch  of  agriculture. 

"According  to  the  returns  of  the 
census  of  1900,  the  total  number  of 
chickens,  including  guinea  fowls,  on 
farms  in  the  United  States  was  233,- 
598,085;  the  total  number  of  turkeys, 
6,599,367;  geese,  5,676,863;  and  ducks, 
4,807,358.  From  the  statistics  gath- 
ered it  appeared  that  poultry  was 
kept  on  88.8  per  cent  of  the  farms  in 
this  country,  and  that  the  total  value 
of  the  poultry  raised  on  farms  in  18D9 
was  $136,891,877.  Although  many 
chickens  are  kept  for  eggs  rather  than 
for  their  flesh,  a good  proportion  of 
them  finally  appear  in  the  meat  mar- 
ket, and  almost  all  of  the  other  va- 
rieties of  poultry  are  bred  primarily 
for  the  table.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
250,000,000  chickens  and  other  kinds 
of  poultry  are  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try each  year. 

“Miss  Atwater  says  that  in  its 
strictly  technical  sense  the  word 
‘poultry  is  used  to  describe  birds  do- 
mesticated for  their  eggs  and  flesh.’ 
Game  birds  are  often  used  on  the 
table,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  some  "wild 
ducks  may  be  closely  related  to  do- 
mestic varieties;  but  as  long  as  they 
are  in  their  wild  state  they  cannot  be 
classed  with  poultry.  Miss  Atwater 
further  says  that  chickens,  turkeys, 
guinea  fowls,  pheasants,  and  quail  be- 
long to  the  same  scientific  order  of 
birds,  the  Gallinaceae,  or  cob  bearers — 
and  resemble  each  other  more  or  less 
closely  in  structure  and  habit§.  Tfyey 
are  distinguished  from  other  birds  in 
that  the  flesh  on  tl)e  breast  qnd  wings 
is  lighter  in  color  than  on  the  rpst  qf 
the  body.  Thig  difference  in  tka  qesl* 
in  different  parts  of  ttye  birdg  in  ijqit 
fully  understood;  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  ligljt  flesh  tyas  legs 
muspuiar  powpr.  At  any  rale,  those 
birds  whose  chief  means  of  Jocomo- 


f WINTER  EGGS  1 


Feed  cut 
green  bone;  save 
half  your  grain  and  double 
your  egg  yield.  The 

Humphrey 

Breen  Bone  & Vegetable  Cutter, 

the  only  open  hopper  machine,  Is 
guaranteed  to  cut  more  bone,  w ith  I 
less  l^bor  and  in  less  time  than  I 
any  other.  Money  back  if  you  are  not  [ 
satisfied.  It’s  the  one  hand  cutter;  feed 
under  operator's  control  at  all  times; 
no  complicated  parts.  Send  for  cata- 
logue and  special  Trial  Offer. 

HUMPHREY, 

Union  SI.  Factory, 

Collet,  ill. 


£ jP*  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

■ Thoroughly  testa  “Dandy”  Green 

■ = ■ijone  Cutter.  Try  green  bone-it’s 

■ a cheap  chicken  feed.  Increase 
ypur  egg  supply.  Write  f<  r cata- 
log. Stratton  Kfg.  Go.,  Box  114,  Erie*  Pa* 


STRENGTH  OF 

PageFence 

Stock  or  runaway  teams 
may  run  into  a Puge 
Fence— or  trees  may  fall 
across  and  cru^h  it— but 
when  the  pressure  is 
gone  the  fence  will 
spring  back  to  its  place 
uninjured,  because  the 
horizontal  bars  in  Page 
Fence  are  made  of  Steel 
Spring  wire,  coiled  un- 
der high  tension  — give 
and  take  up  just  like  a 
spring.  Our  interesting 
catalog  tells  more  fea- 
tures about  Page  Fence. 

Write  for  it. 


Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 
Box  3217*  Adrian,  Hlch. 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  FENCE 


HALF  THE  COST 
OF  NETTING 


Requires  fevt  Posts,  no  Rills:  no  ssg 
or  bag  to  It.  Ask  Dealers  for  It. 

Fence  Catalog  and  Items 
of  Value,  FREE,  write 

DEKALB  FENCE  CO..  737  SHUKERT  BLDG.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


29° 


WIRE  FENCE 

4S-in.  stock  fence 
per  rod  only 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
spring  wire.  Catalogue  of 
fences,  tools  and  supplies 
f REE.  Buy  xlirect  at  whole? 
sale.  Write  to-day. 

MASON  FENCE  CO., 
Box  ^ Leesburg,  O* 


WE  WANT  NAMES 


We  want  YOU  to  aend  ija  the 
names  and  addresses  of  from  tsn 
to  twenty-five  farmers  living  In 
tile  United  States,  having  & few  heed  of  stock  (cows,  horses,  pigs).  You  can  send  us  the 
names  from  any  number  of  different  post-offices.  If  you  will  send  us  these  name*  we 
will  send  you  TWO  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES  FREE.  These  pictures  are  reproductions 
of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  In  the  world,  and  they  are  of  high  quality,  and  we  know 
that  you  will  be  pleased  and  delighted  with  them;  no  pictures  will  be  given  for  a list 
of  leee  than  ten  farmere. 

We  want  to  send  a sample  copy  of  THE  RURAL  HOME  to  a lot  of  farmers  who  rts 
not  now  taking  our  paper  and  for  that  reason  we  want  these  namee. 

Send  us  Immediately  a list  of  at  least  ten  farmere  and  we  will  send  you  post- 
paid. ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  TWO  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  WORLD’8  FAMOUS 
PICTURES.  Address:  THE  RURAL  HOME.  841  West  43d  SL,  New  York,  N.  T. 


HERCULES  STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 


BMnsmtxmor 

■ CAST  /RON 

■ Hill nur  /tru  King  among  stump  machines.  Absolutely  the  only  line  made 
mSmwnAtt:  UTIDA  u ot  6teel.  aU  others  cast  Iron.  Hercules  Is  400%  stronger 

WgOUiHT  IKON  than  any  other.  Catalog  Free.  Address 

HCRCULgS  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Dept.  3 7 


6eo<srvllls.  lews.  U 


Yearly  Patce  4 fi9 
December.  1907 


THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  ST.  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


Monthly  Page 
Twenty-five 


Tho  Highest  Standard  for  Poultrymen 


Beginners,  Experts  and  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  use  ami  recommend  Gy  pliers  labor-saving, 
patented,  self-ventilating,  eelf-regulatlng  ma- 
chines. Our 

Free  212-Page  Book  Tells  Why 

Write  for  this  most  practical,  illustrated,  big,  free 
catalog,  which  will  show  you  how  you  can  succeed 
best  with  poultry  raising  and  How  to  Make  Money 
With  Poultry  and  Incubators.  Address  nearest 

office.  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Kansas  City 
Oakland,  Cal.,  London,  Eng. 


IET  ME  SHOW 

how  easy  it  is  for  you 
to  build  your  own  In- 
cubators and  Brooders  with 
my  Free  Plans,  I turaish 
all  parts  you  can' t make. 
Thousands  doing  it— not 
’ a single  failure.  Send  to- 
r day  for  my  free  Book 
of  Plans  and  Catalog, 

H.  M.  SHEER  CO., 

232  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  111, 


[A  guaranteed  Remedy  for  Roup,  Colds,  Canker, 
J and  Catarrh.  Will  reduce  Swelled  Head  and  Eyes 
I in  ashort  time.  Save  loss  by  its  use.  Mailed,  post- 

| paid^fer  60  cents.  THE  0.  K.  STOCK  FOOD  CO.. 
\ Benon  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


OBERNDORF’S  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
AND  B.  P.  ROCKS.  Thoroughbred  Prize- 
Winners,  prolific  layers.  Eggs  and  birds 
for  sale.  Eleonora  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm, 
A.  Oberndorf,  Prop.,  Centralia,  Kan. 


$ 1 0,oar  MACHINE 

To  Weave  Your  Own  Fence 

at  24c.  per  rod  out  of  coiled 
hard  steel  spring  wire. 
WIRE  AT  WHOLESALE 
Farm  Gates.  Catalogue 
free  — tells  how  to  build 
fence,  and  why  you  should 
use  coiled  steel  wire. 

Carter  Wire  Fence  Machine  Co., 
Box  241,  Mt.  Sterling,  Ohio 


For  the  Land  s Sake 

Study  your  farm.  For  your  own  sake  study 
how  to  work  your  farm  to  make  money,  and 
for  the  sake  of  both  study  the  KANSAS 
FARMER  which  has  been  published  In  Kan- 
sas, by  Kansas  men,  and  for  Kansas  farms 
for  forty-four  years. 

It  Is  a 24  to  32  page  weekly.  Price,  31.00 
a year.  Sample  copy  free. 

THE  KANSAS  FARMER  CO.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Names  ofTruit 

GROWERS 

We  will  furnish  names  and  addresses, 
neatly  typewritten,  of  25,000  fruit-growers 
and  truck  farmers  In  Florida,  5,000  In 
Georgia,  at  $2.00  per  1,000.  Entire  list,  $50. 

E.  J.  Wrigley,  Bus.  Mgr.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


EXTRACTOR  l^DET 

This  is  a genuine  Jf  I\LL 
offer  made  to  In- 
troduce the  PEOPLE'S  CREAM 
EXTRACTOR  in  every  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  the  best  and  simplest 
in  the  world.  We  ask  that  you 
show  it  to  your  neighbors  who 
have  cows.  Send  your  name  and 
the  name  of  nearest  freight  office.  Address 
Peoples  Supply  Co.,  Dept.73,KansasClty,Mo. 


GRAFTS 


NO  BETTER  MADE  ANYWHERE. 


Trees 


of  all  kinds.  No  finer  in 
any  nursery  in  tbe  country. 
Prices  right.  Stock  right, 
Count  right.  Salesmen  Wanted 


S'.'NNY  SLOPE  NURSERY,  HANNIBAL,  MISSOURI 


APPLE  TREES 

QUAKT1K  MILLION  IN  STOCK 

Root  Grown  Early  Harvest  Blackberry 

MALI  MILLION  IN  STOCK 

BALED  WASTE  EXCELSIOR 

W,  aollolt  correspondence  from  purchaser,  of 
abor.,  in  large  or  small  lota.  It  will  pay  yon  to  write 
a,  tor  prloee.  Established  *7  yean. 

Parioni  Wholesale  Nurseries, 

No  Rupture  Fakes  ' 
Or  Lies  By  Brooks 

Brooks*  appliance  retains  and  euros  rupture.  Immediate 
relief  guaranteed  and  a square  deal  for  every  sufferer.  No  fakes 
or  lies,  no  subterfuge  or  evasion;  just  straight  business  and 
money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory.  High  financial  references 
and  3U  years*  success  with  rupture  are  behind  these  statements. 
Where  others  fail  is  where  I have  my  greatest  success.  Thou- 
sands of  men,  women  and  children  relieved  and  cured  at  a 
cost  less  than  the  price  of  many  slipping,  galling  trusses.  No 
springs,  pads,  salves  or  harness,  but  just  a simple,  natural, 
guaranteed  appliance  which  gives  instant  relief,  rest,  security, 
when  all  others  fail.  There  is  truth  in  Brooks'  book  about  rup- 
ture. It  is  free  and  gives  prices  and  names  of  people  cured. 
Don't  wait, or  forget,  but  write  today  for  Brooks'  Book.  Address 
€.  E.  Brooks,  5929  Brooks  Bids.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


AfiPNTQ  PORTRAITS  56c,  FRAMES  15c, 

r**J*»H^  ■ w sheet  pictures  lc,  stereoscopes  25c, 
views  lc.  80  days  credit.  Samples  Sc  Gutalog  Free. 
Consolidated  Portrait  Co.,  290 — 101  W.  Adams  St.,  Chisago* 


tlon  Is  walking,  and  who  consequently 
do  not  need  as  strong  wings  and 
breasts  as  flying  or  swimming  birds, 
have  paler  breast  and  wing  flesh.  The 
difference  in  color  is  apparently  due 
to  variation  in  tho  amount  of  hemo- 
globin (the  principal  red  substance  in 
blood)  present  in  the  flesh.  Investi- 
gations carried  on  in  France  a num- 
ber of  years  ago  showed  that  the  red 
color  was  a product  of  muscular  activ- 
ity. In  other  words,  when  muscles 
work  as  actively  as  those  of  the  bfeast 
of  flying  birds,  this  red  coloring  mat- 
ter is  produced. 

“Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  in  his  book, 
'Foods  and  their  Adulteration,’  says 
the  chicken  scientifically  is  known  as 
Gallus  domesticus.  For  food  purposes 
the  chicken  is  eaten  at  various  ages. 
The  very  young  chicken  is  commonly 
called  a broiler,  and  is  prepared  for 
the  table  at  varying  ages  from  six 
to  twelve  weeks.  Dr.  Wiley  says  the 
full  grown  chicken  is  better  suited  for 
food  when  still  young.  The  flesh 
loses  flavor  and  gains  in  toughness  as 
the  chicken  grows  older.  There  is  no 
legal  limit  fixing  the  division  of 
chickens  into  different  classes  with  re- 
spect to  age,  and  the  only  criterion 
is  the  price  and  taste  of  the  consumer. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  objection  to  the 
use  of  old  chickens  for  food  purposes, 
provided  they  are  not  sold  fraudu- 
lently as  young  chickens.  The  size 
and  toughness  of  the  pieces  one  often 
secures  when  ordering  spring  chicken 
is  an  indication  that  the  age  limit  Is 
not  very  definitely  established.” 

As  regards  the  comparative  value 
of  white  and  dark  meat  of  fowls,  there 
is  a marked  difference  between  them. 
The  meat  of  a chicken  carefully  pre- 
pared in  the  laboratory  of  the  bureau 
of  chemistry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  analyzed  by  separa- 
tion into  the  white  and  dark  portions. 
The  result  showed  a notable  differ- 
ence in  the  composition  of  the  white 
and  dark  meat.  The  white  meat  has 
much  less  fat  and  a correspondingly 
larger  quantity  of  protein.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  two  classes  of 
meat  is  not  very  different,  although 
there  is  a slightly  less  quantity  in  the 
dark  meat.  The  dark  meat  has  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  meat  bases, 
but  as  these  bases  are  often  consid- 
ered of  little  value  and  sometimes 


we  grow  our  Bluff;  the  Boll  and  climate  docs 

the  buslneee,” 

"How  do  radishes,  tomatoes  and  Bptnach 
yield  here,”  I asked. 

"Well,  I reckon  they  do  pretty  well.  I 
had  one  and  three-fourths  acres  In  radishes 
this  year.  1 shipped  them  north  and  my 
remittance  checks  from  the  commission 
houses  of  Kansas  City,  Des  Moines,  la.; 
Quincy,  111.,  and  Omahu,  Nebr.,  were  $496, 
which  was  tho  amount  1 received  clear  from 
the  sale  of  radishes,  raised  On  dnb  and 
three-fourths  acres  above  dll  shipping  ex- 
penses. On  May  10th  1 planted  the  same 
ground  In  tomatoes  and  I have  already 
shipped  $375  Worth  of  tomatoes,  and  my 
vlhcB  dre  still  bedring,  and  will  continue  to 
bear  until  frost  about  Nov.  15th.” 

"What’s  that?”  I said,  "no  frost  until 
Nov.  15th?” 

"No,"  said  my  friend,  “we  seldom  have 
frost  until  that  time  and  often  It  la  Dec.  1st 
before  we  have  killing  frost.” 

The  supper  bell  was  ringing  and  I bade 
my  friend  adieu  for  the  night.  After  sup- 
per, while  sitting  In  the  hotel  lobby  think- 
ing over  the  wonderful  Incomes  I had  that 
day  learned  were  being  made  from  this 
cheap  land,  I wondered  why  Arkansas,  the 
home  of  the  Arkansas  Traveler,  had  been  so 
neglected. 


Does  Not  Want  to  Sell. 

I am  a native  of  Missouri,  born  In  Platte 
County,  six  miles  above  Kansas  City.  I left 
Missouri  and  came  to  Texas  In  1894.  I first 
went  out  In  Western  Texas  and  stayed  there 
two  years;  then  came  to  Fort  Bend  County, 
and  have  lived  here  since  that  time. 

I own  320  acres  of  land  seven  miles  south- 
west of  Rosenberg.  I am  satisfied  here,  for 
we  do  not  have  those  long,  cold  winters  to 
contend  with.  "Old  Missouri”  Is  a Hard 

place  to  beat,  but  I think  this  Is  far  ahead 
of  it  for  a poor  rrtan.  When  I arrived  in 
Texas  I was  aithost  penniless,  but  went  to 
work  to  buy  me  a home.  I now  own  a home 
that  money  would  hardly  buy  at  all.  It  Is 
not  for  sale. 

Besides  my  farm  I have  on  the  place  ma- 
chinery valued  at  $1,000,  and  mules  and 

cows  valued  at  over  $2,000,  all  of  which  I 

have  made  since  coming  to  this  county;  and 
do  not  owe  a cent. 

I have  been  very  successful  with  corn, 

oats  and  cotton,  but  especially  cotton.  My 
cotton  crop  for  the  year  1905  brought  over 
$3,200.  Every  acre  I had  in  cotton  last 

year  yielded  me  $40  per  acre.  Land  has 
more  than  doubled  in  value  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  now  being  worth  from  $12.50 
to  $40  per  acre. 

The  winters  are  very  mild  here.  The  low- 
est temperature  last  winter  was  26  degrees 
above  zero.  Range  horSes  Unci  cattle  do  itbt 
need  any  feed  through  the  cold  weather. 

Jr.  ft.  WABBElL. 

Rosenberg.  TexaS. 


Do  you  know  the  Chinese  (San 
Jose)  scale  when  you  see  it?  You 
ought  to  get  some  specimens  of  this 
insect — dead,  of  course — and  famil- 
iarize yourself  with  it,  so  that  you  can 
watch  for  its  appearance  in  your  or- 
chard. Ask  your  state  experiment  sta- 
tion for  literature  on  the  subject 
— and  perhaps  they  can  furnish  you 


degenerate  into  poisonous  constituents, 
it  is  seen  that  from  this  point  of  view 
the  white  meat  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  dark  meat. 

¥ 

Common-Sense  Poultry  Doctor. 


Mr.  John  H.  Robinson,  editor  of 
Farm  Poultry,  is  author  of  a new 
book  for  poultrymen  on  the  above 
subject,  and  the  nature  of  the  book  is 
indicated  by  the  title.  The  book  is 
very  complete,  and  deals  with  not 
only  the  prevention  of  diseases  among 
poultry,  but  the  treatment  of  them  if 
they  should  appear.  The  following 
headings  for  chapters  give  one  an 
idea  of  the  scope  of  the  books:  “Gen- 
eral rules  for  the  prevention  of  dis- 
eases,” “Colds  and  diseases  that  be- 
gin with  colds,”  “Diseases  due  to  im- 
proper feeds  and  feeding,”  etc.  The 
book  contains  176  pages,  5 1-2  by  8 
inches,  and  sells  for  50  cents.  Ad- 
dress Farm  Poultry  Publishing  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 
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with  a specimen,  too. 

Broken  Down 

Over-work,  worry,  mental  effort, 
sickness  or  any  strain  upon  the  nervous 
system  affects  the  whole  body.  All 
the  organs  depend  upon  the  nerves  for 
strength.  If  they  don’t  get  it  they  can’t 
do  the  work  demanded  of  them.  Dr. 
Miles’  Nervine  restores  nervous  energy, 
and  builds  up  the  broken  down  system. 

“Two  years  ago  my  wife  was  almost  at 
the  point  of  death  with  nervous  prostration. 
I shall  never  forget  how  she  suffered,  it 
was  night  and  day,  until  we  commenced  to 
use  Dr.  Miles’  Nervine  and  she  speedily  be- 
gan to  recover.  Today  she  is  enjoying  as 
good  health  as  she  ever  did. 

REV.  J.  H.  HERSHEY,  Lititz,  Pa. 

If  first  bottle  fails  to  benefit,  money  back. 

MILES  MEDICAL  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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ANGEROUS 


as  well  as  painful 


Backache 

Lumbago 


Neuralgia 

Rheumatism 


Stiff  Joints  Sprains 

Gombault’sCaustic  Balsam 

WILL  RELIEVE  YOU. 

It  In  porH’tr/itlnK,  soothing  and  healing  and  for  all 
Sores  or  Wounds,  Felons,  Exterior  Cancers,  Burns. 
Boils,  Carbuncles  and  all  Swellings  where  an  outward 
application  is  required  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  HAS  NO 
EOUAL. Removes  the  soreness  strengthens  the  muscles. 

Price  11.60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.  Write  for  Booklet  L. 

The  LA  WHENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland,  0. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a horse  Wheeze, 
have  Thick  Wind,  or  ( holie- 
clowa,  can  huTumoved  with 


££S0Rbine 


or  any  Bunch  or  dwelling 
caused  by  Strain  or  liilhinp 
Illation*  No  blistci*.  no 
hail4  ffondi  and  horse  kept 
at  work.  #2.00  per  bottle^  u& 
live  red.  Hook  3-C  free. 


ADS0IMVINE,  JR.*,  for  mankind, 

ed. 


Ilvered;  Cures  Goitre,  Tumors;  Varicose  veins: 


Hydrocele,  Varicocele,  book  tree.  Made  only  I, y 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  r.  D.  r. 

34  Monmonth  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOME. 

OOn  year  and  upwards  can  be  made  takingour  Veter- 
v I lUU  inary  Course  at  home  during  spare  time,  taught 
In  simplest  English ; Diploma  granted  positions  obtained 
for  successful  students ; /-ost  within  reach  of  all , satisfac- 
tion guaranteed;  particulars  free.  Ontar  O Vetorln* 
arv  Correspondence  School.  London.  Can. 


NEWTON'S  Hun  on  Coves  Con 

> VETERINARY  SPECIFIC. 

14year8Bale.  One  to  two  cans 


will  cure  Heaves.  $1.00  per 
can.  Of  dealers,  or  express 
prepaid.  Send  for  booklet. 
TheNewton  Remedy  Co.jToledojQ. 


PEACH  SEED  FOR  SALE 

Write  Thomas  R.  Haman,  1614  E.  Oliver 
St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  References  as  to  qual- 
ity and  good  results.  Established  1897. 
Smock  seed  a specialty. 


Small  Fruit  Plants 

We  will  have  for  fall  delivery  a fill 
Une  of  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS.  Amonf 
other  Items  we  have: 

100.000  Asparagus  In  1 and  I ysar 
plants.  Varieties,  Conovers.  Palmetto 
and  Columbian. 

86.000  Rhubarb.  Victoria  and  Linnaeus. 

60.000  Grape  Vines.  Moore's  Early. 
Conoord,  Woodruff  Red.  Campbell's 
Early,  Niagara,  Champion  and  others. 

A fine  collection  of  the  best  hardy 
Tsa  and  Monthly  roses.  flowering 
shrubs,  Paeonlaa,  eto. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to 

Holsinger  Bras.*  Rotedale,  Kan. 


Learn  the  Real  Estate  Business. 

No  profession  offers  a wider  field  or  bet- 
ter opportunities  for  ambitious  young  men 
than  the  real  estate  business.  No  man  has 
a better  chance  to  become  successful  than 
the  expert  real  estate  man.  His  advice  and 
counsel  is  always  sought,  and  he  is  looked 
upon  as  a hustling,  prosperous,  up-to-date 
man  of  affairs.  His  field  is  limited  only 
by  his  ambition. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Gray,  a real  estate  man  of 
Kansas  City,  and  president  of  the  Gray 
School  of  Real  Estate,  is  training  men  for 
this  lucrative  profession,  and  is  assisting  his 
trained  men  to  get  into  business  at  once. 
His  course  is  broad,  and  covers  the  field, 
and  offers  an  easy  way  to  learn  this  busi- 
ness. His  instruction  is  by  mail,  and  no 
time  need  be  lost  from  your  regular  work. 
If  you  are  anxious  to  get  into  business  for 
yourself,  or  to  be  worth  more  to  your  em- 
ployer, write  Mr.  Gray,  448  Century  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  today  for  full  particulars 
regarding  his  course. 


Brown  from  Arkansas  Says 

I never  spent  so  pleasant  a vacation  time 
in  my  life  as  I spent  this  year  in  Arkansas. 
Most  people  who  spend  vacations  away  from 
home  go  to  places  where  there  is  artificial 
amusement,  and  their  recreation  consists  in 
gaiety  and  frolic  until  when  returning  home 
they  are  ready  for  a week’s  rest.  Maybe  I 
am  different  from  other  people,  but  I like 
to  be  all  the  time  on  the  look-out  for  op- 
portunities to  better  my  condition,  and  even 
my  vacation  time  is  spent  in  quest  of  better 
things. 

On  the  road  to  Arkansas  I passed  through 
some  pretty  hilly  and  mountainous  country 
along  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway.  I 
got  off  the  train  at  DeQueen,  the  county 
seat  of  Sevier  county.  Spent  about  a week 
there  among  the  fruit  farms,  eating  peaches 
and  cream  and  blackberries,  and  all  the 
other  good  things  they  have  down  there, 
about  a month  before  I can  afford  to  buy 
these  things  up  here  where  I live. 

You  know  those  people  in  Arkansas  are 
peculiar  people.  They  are  not  like  most 
people  in  countries  where  they  have  such 
wonderful  resources.  They  don’t  really 
know  what  the  possibilities  of  their  country 
are.  Why,  just  think  of  it — I learned  while 
there  that  some  of  those  fellows,  who  were 
raising  truck  actually  cleared  from  $300  to 
$400  per  acre  on  truck,  yet  they  don’t  make 
any  blow  about  it.  Why,  when  those  fellows 
down  in  the  coast  country  happen  to  make 
$200  to  $300  under  favorable  conditions, 
they  toot  their  horn  until  it’s  heard  every- 
where. But  these  quiet,  unassuming  people 
down  In  Sevier  County,  Arkansas,  just  con- 
tinue to  pocket  three  or  four  hundred  dol- 
lars a year  per  acre  from  their  fruit  and 
truck  farms  and  don’t  say  a word  about  it. 
Ask  one  of  them  how  truck-farming  pays 
and  he’ll  say:  “Well,  I guess  it  pays  pretty 

well.  We  fellows  here  don’t  know  much 
about  what  they  call  scientific  truck  farm- 
ing. We  don’t  really  farm;  we  just  plant 
our  radishes,  onions,  spinach  and  other 
things  along  the  last  of  January  or  the  first 
of  February,  and  then  by  keeping  the 
weeds  out  of  it  and  digging  around  a little 
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Fruit  the  Cackler. 

Fruit  growers  are  becoming  eacli  year  more  and  more  convinced  that  poul- 
try keeping,  in  conjunction  with  fruit  growing,  not  only  means  a substantially 
increased  income,  but  in  many  ways  materially  strengthens  the  chances  of 
success  in  both.  What  advantages  the  hens  derive  from  the  range  and  shade  of 
the  orchard  or  other  fruit-growing  land,  is  well  repaid  by  enrichment  of  the 
soil  and  their  ravages  upon  detrimental  insects.  Farm-Poultry,  established 
1889  and  issued  twice  a month,  the  acknowledged  National  poultry  authority 
on  Natural  and  Artificial  Incubation,  rearing,  feeding,  mating,  housing,  killing, 
dressing,  marketing,  etc.,  etc.,  together  with  its  splendid  features  of  Fanciers’ 
Information  Bureau,  Editor’s  Question  Box,  Practical  Experiment  Club,  Market 
Reports  and  a wealth  of  interesting  articles  on  important  subjects  can  by  special 
arrangement  give  you 

Farm=Poultry  and  Fruit  Grower  one  vear. 

Both  for  Only  One  Dollar 

A great  proposition — truly— but  here  is  one  still  greater.  For  $1.50  we  will 
send  both  the  above  papers  one  full  year  and  mail  you  two  complete  50  cent  160 
page  works  (1st  and  2nd  series  “Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping.”)  These  books 
have  been  adopted  as  text-books  by  leading  Agricultural  Colleges,  which  stamps 
their  reliability  beyond  question.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  combinations  ever 
offered.  Money  back  freely— willingly— if  not 
entirely  satisfied.  Sample  Farm-Poultry  free. 

But  all  orders  and  remittances  MUST  be  sent  to 

FARM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO.  Boston  Mass. 
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Strawberry  Growing  in  Arkansas  ......  288 

Strawberries,  Choosing  Varieties  216 

Strawberry  Varieties,  Notes  on  ........  218 

Strawberry  Varieties,  History  of 400 

Strawberry  Plants,  Short  Crop  455 

Strawberries,  Report  on  Some  New  Va- 
rieties   89 

Strawberries,  Fall  Bearing  of  385 

Strawberries,  Poultry  Manure  for 99 

Strawberry  Experience  for  1906  215 

Strawberry  Growing  in  British  Columbia  230 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Storage  of  369 

Tomatoes  and  Their  Effect  on  Soil  ....  252 
Tomatoes  (Early)  as  a Money  Crop  . . 150 
Transportation  for  Fruits — Cheaper  and 

Better  Needed  ISO 

Truck-Growing  in  Gulf  (’oast  Country..  ’.17 
Unfermented  Fruit  Juice.  Preservation  of  351 

Vancouver  Island,  Fruits  on  228 

Vegetables  Fresh  from  Farm  148 

Vegetables,  Medicinal  Value  of  177 

Vegetables,  Promoting  Early  Develop- 
ment of  14  6 

Washington  Fruit  Notes  80 

Western  Canada,  The  Country  and  Its 

Possibilities  24,  94,  166,  226 

Western  Nurserymen  Meet  337 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society, 

Meeting  of  13S 

West  Virginia  Horticultural  Meeting..  65 
■Willamette  Valley,  Fruit  Notes  from..  287 

Windsor  Chief  Apple  331 

Wisconsin,  Fruit-Growing  In  311 

Woman’s  Work  on  Pennsylvania  Farms  327 

Woolly  Aphis  on  Apple  Trees  254 

Woolly  Aphis  on  Nursery  Stock  2S1 

Yakima  Valley’s  Big  Fruit  Crop  350 

Yakima  Valley  Fruits  Sold  by  Sealed 

Bids  360 


Tree  Insurance. 

There  Is  scarcely  any  form  of  vegetation 
which  does  not  suffer  from  the  attacks  of 
insects  and  fungous  diseases.  The  number 
and  variety  of  these  pests  seem  to  be  on 
the  Increase  rather  than  to  diminish  as  time 
goes  on.  Fortunately,  most  effective  means 
of  accomplishing  their  destruction  has  been 
discovered.  Were  this  not  the  case,  we 
might  as  well  give  up  trying  to  raise  fruit 
successfully,  and  make  up  our  minds  that 
we  must  be  denied  the  pleasure  of  our 
shaded  avenues  and  flower  ornamented 
grounds. 

As  it  is,  constant  and  unremitting  war- 
fare must  be  waged.  Spraying  has  been 
found  to  be  the  most  practicable  and  effec- 
tive method  of  Insect  destruction,  as  well 
as  the  best  means  of  checking  and  spread 
of  fungous  diseases.  An  understanding  of 
the  life  history  and  transformation  through 
which  an  Insect  passes  during  the  cycle  of 
its  existence  permits  spraying  at  the  most 
favorable  time  for  accomplishing  its  destruc- 


ence  is  often  sufficient  to  sap  the  life  off 
the  tree  or  plant,  and  in  case  they  do  nott 
kill  it  outright  they  at  least  render  it  prac- 
tically useless.  To  prevent  troubles  of  this 
character,  both  in  the  case  of  insects  andl 
fungous  diseases,  simply  requires  a little  at- 
tention at  the  proper  time  and  involves  only* 
slight  expense. 

A good  spray  pump  and  the  proper  spray- 
ing material  enables  the  horticulturist  to* 
cope  with  insect  enemies  and  fungous  dis- 
Pratt  & Co.,  of  New  York  City,  manufac- 
ture for  this  express  purpose  a preparation! 
called  Scalecide.  It  is  said  to  positively 
destroy  soft  bodied  sucking  insects,  includ- 
ing all  forms  of  San  Jose  scale.  It  kills; 

every  scale  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact, and  is  endorsed  by  Government  Ex- 
periment Stations,  Agricultural  Schools  andi 
and  thousands  of  fruit-growers  who  have; 
used  it. 

During  the  past  year,  ‘'Scalecide”  has; 
proven  to  be  an  excellent  fungicide,  <ju<' 
probably  to  the  soluble  sulphur  it  naturally* 


Property  of  A.  S.  Evans,  Fort  Valley,  Ga.  View  from  old  gin  house,  looking  east. 
Orchard  two  years  old..  Rows  1%  miles  long.  This  orchard  has  never  been  sprayed 
with  anything  ertcept  “Scalecide.” 


tion.  As  for  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
apple  worm:  Knowing  that  the  tiny  eggs 

are  deposited  in  the  blossdiri  of  the  young 
apple,  by  placing  a small  amount  of  poison 
upon  each  forming  apple  the  yoUng  worms 
are  immediately  killed  as  soon  as  they  en- 
deavor to  eat  through  the  skin  of  the  fruit. 
In  the  same  manner  by  spraying  the  leaves 
and  branches  most  of  the  leaf  eating  and 
sucking  insects  may  be  destroyed,  and  the 
great  damage  they  would  otherwise  do  be 
prevented. 

The  majority  of  fungous  diseases  are  due 
to  the  presence  of  microscopic  vegetable 
growth  of  a parasitic  nature  deriving  its 
sustenance  from  the  life  juices  of  the  plant 
upon  which  the  fungus  feeds.  These  para- 
sitic fungi  propagate  by  spores,  which  are 
carried  by  the  wind  from  plant  to  plant. 
As  soon  as  they  are  safely  lodged  on  the 
leaves  or  twigs  they  immediately  send  out 
small  branches  which  penetrate  into  the 
live  tissues  of  the  plant  to  which  they  are 
attached.  These  new  branches  are  formed 
in  Immense  numbers,  and  their  pres- 


contains,  as  trees  treated  with  it  show  a 
vigor  and  luxuriance  of  foliage  that  can  be 
attributed  to  nothing  else.  Aside  from  this; 
the  manufacturers  are  incorporating  with* 
“Scalecide”  a new  and  distinct  fungicide-* 
which  makes  it  the  only  oil  spray  which  is* 
a combined  fungicide  and  insecticide, 
eases  with  every  prospect  of  success.  B.  G. 

Fall  spraying  has  been  adopted  by  a large- 
number  of  fruit-growers  and  horticulturists; 
as  one  of  the  best  times  of  the  year  for  the; 
destruction  of  scale  and  similar  pests.  The- 
B.  G.  Pratt  Co.  will  be  pleased  to  supply* 
complete  information  in  regard  to  their 
material,  and  also  concerning  the  subject  off 
spraying  in  general.  They  will  send  their 
literature  free  to  anyone  interested  upon  re- 
quest. Do  not  fail  t owrite  to  them  at 
once,  as  now  is  the  time  to  begin  spraying 
in  order  to  insure  a full  crop  of  select  fruit 
next  year. 

Address  The  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  mentioning  this  paper  when, 
writing. 


Hog  Proof  Fence. 

The  DeKalb  Fence  Company,  737  Shukert 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  manufacture  a 
fence  especially  designed  for  hog  fencing. 
The  closeness  between  cables,  combined  with 
the  high  grade  of  the  galvanized  wire  used, 
together  with  the  manner  in  which  the  stay 
wires  are  woven  in  the  cables,  make  it  one 
of  the  very  best  hog  fences  that  can  be 
purchased.  It  is  the  closeness  in  the  bottom 
of  the  fence,  not  extra  height,  that  turns 
unruly  pigs  and  hogs.  The  stay  wires  are 
woven  in  the  cables.  The  company  would 
like  to  send  our  reader  a large  illustration 
showing  the  full  height  of  this  fence,  the 
exact  size  of  the  wires  and  the  spacing  be- 
tween the  cables.  A postal  card  sent  to  the 
above  address  will  bring  this  illustration  to 
you  promptly.  This  firm  also  manufacture 
the  M.  M.  9.  poultry  fence.  When  writing 
for  circulars  or  prices  please  mention  The 
Fruit-Grower. 


INTENSIFIED  FARMING  INSURES 

AGAINST  CROP  FAILURES. 

Small  Farm  Movement  In  Southwest  Intro- 
duces New  Era  in  Agriculture. 

How  great  a revolution  has  been  worked 
by  irrigation  in  the  Southwest  is  shown  In 
an  investigation  just  completed  covering  a 
certain  county.  In  1900  this  county  had 
1966  farms  averaging  440  acres  to  a farm. 
Today  the  average  has  dropped  to  208  acres, 
but  that  does  not  tell  the  statistician’s  whole 
story.  For  against  98  farms  of  less  than 
10  acres  in  1900,  there  are  now  362  of  this 
size  and  689  farms  of  less  than  20  acres. 

Here  in  a locality  where  a few  years  ago 
farming  was  on  a vast  scale,  there  are  now 
127  profitable  farms  of  less  than  three  acres 
each,  and  362  less  than  10  acres.  This 
change,  due  principally  to  irrigation  and  the 
subdivision  of  farming  lands  into  small 
tracts,  has  brought  about  an  era  of  inten- 
sified and  diversified  agriculture,  resulting 
in  much  higher  land  values,  more  valuable 
products  and  amounting  to  an  insurance 
against  general  grop  failures.  The  small 
farmer  pursues  more  scientific  methods  of 
culture  and  gets  so  much  greater  profit  per 
acre  from  his  holdings  than  the  old-style 
farmer  ever  received,  that  he  can  gain  a 
good  living  from  a very  small  parcel  of 
land. 

This  change  to  small  holdings  also  has 
the  important  result  of  multiplying  settlers, 
for  each  needs  but  little  capital.  What  land 
is  required  can  be  bought  on  time.  In  a few 
months  the  settler  is  established  and  has  an 
income  from  his  own  property. 


Manure  Spreaders  a Necessity. 

The  manure  spreader  has  come  to  be  a 
farm  necessity.  The  farm  can  only  be  made 
to  pav  by  keeping  the  soil  in  the  highest 
state  of  fertility.  That  means  making  the 
most  out  of  the  manure,  the  best  of  all  fer- 
tilizers and  the  only  one  that  is  produced 
on  the  farm. 

All  are  agreed  that  manure  can  be  made 
to  go  farther  and  produce  better  results  by 
spreading  with  machine  than  when  spread 


by  hand.  The  popular  estimate  is  that  the- 
spreader  doubles  the  value  of  the  manure. 
If  this  be  true,  or  approximately  true,  it 
will  be  easy  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
a spreader  will  pay  for  itself  in  increased 
crops  and  soil  benefits  in  one  or  two  years. 

The  old  way  of  handling  manure  was 
wasteful  in  the  extreme.  First,  it  was  al- 
lowed to  wash  away  and  ferment  in  the 
barnyard.  Then,  at  a convenient  season,  it 
was  hauled  out  and  thrown  in  piles  on  the 
field,  and  the  same  wasting  process  was 
continued.  Finally,  it  was  spread  by  throw- 
ing it  in  forkfuls  and  in  hard  lumps  over 
the  ground,  leaving  it  in  a condition  in 
which  the  ground  could  not  get  the  benefit 
of  even  the  fertilizing  contents  still  remain- 
ing. 

With  a view*  to  preventing  this  great 
waste,  the  International  Harvester  Company 
of  America  is  offering  to  the  farmers  off 
the  country,  through  their  local  dealers 
everywhere,  three  most  excellent  machines. 
These  are:  The  Corn  King,  the  Clover  Leaf 

and  the  Kemp  Twentietn  Century  Spreaders 

Their  purpose  being  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease soil  fertility,  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  crops,  they  should  be  regarded,  not  as 
an  expense,  but  in  the  light  of  a p’ermanent 
investment,  like  the  land  itself.  With  any 
one  of  these  machines,  manure  handling  is 
made  an  easy  matter.  The  manure  is  made 
fine  and  spread  evenly,  so  that  it  is  imme- 
diately available  for  plant  life.  The  first 
shower  that  comes  along  after  the  spread- 
ing washes  into  the  soil.  There  is  no  waste. 
And  with  such  a machine  always  at  hand, 
the  farmer  is  induced  to  spread  the  manure 
at  the  right  time,  while  it  is  fresh,  thus 
getting  all  the  value  for  his  land. 

These  three  machines  are  now  being  ad- 
vertised in  this  paper.  Some  little  sugges- 
tion of  the  features  of  each  appears  in  tin, 
advertisements.  We  direct  attention  to  this 
advertising  as  being  something  which  goes 
straight  to  the  matter  of  the  farmer’s  pros- 
perity. Every  farmer  without  a spreader 
should  be  interested  in  it.  If  you  do  not 
own  a spreader,  read  these  advertisements 
and  then  make  a call  on  the  International 
agent  in  your  town  and  take  the  matter  up 
with  him.  We  vouch  for  It  that  you  will 
not  regret  having  bought  a first-class  ma- 
nure spreader.  The  International  agents 
will  be  able  to  furnish  catalogs  and  all  in- 
formation. 


XMAS  TREES 

Evergreen  Boughs  for  festooning.  For 
home,  church  or  store. 

Price  List  Now  Ready 

Wild  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

SARCOXIE,  MO. 

General  Nursery  Price  List  Free. 
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2 Splendid 

New  Fruits  JT  1*3*3 

For  some  months  we  have  been  urging  members  of  The  Fruit- 
Grower  Family  to  send  in  their  renewal  subscriptions  and  to  send  one 
new  subscriber  at  the  same  time,  both  subscriptions  being  accepted  by 
us  for  $ 1 .00. 

We  k>ish  to  renek>  the  offer  at  this 
time  and  habe  made  the  proposition 
eben  more  attractibe.  Here  it  is: 

Send  ihe  renerval  of  your  subscription , rvith  one  nerv  name , and 
both  you  and  your  subscriber  will  get  The  Fruit-Grower  for  one 
year,  each  of  you  will  be  entitled  to  choice  of  one  of  our  Brother 
Jonathan  booklets,  and  you,  as  the  sender  of  the  club,  will  be  en- 
titled to  a tree  of  the  Delicious  Apple  and  a Banner  Grape  Vine. 
These  splendid  new  fruits  will  be  sent  prepaid  for  testing,  as  a 
premium  for  your  having  sent  one  new  subscription  with  your  renewal. 

No  more  attractive  premium  offer  has  ever  been  made  by  any 
publication.  The  Delicious  Apple  and  the  Banner  Grape  are  new 
fruits  of  great  value,  and  you  certainly  should  test  them.  Send  names 
of  three  neighbors  who  grow  fruit,  for  samples. 


The  Delicious  Apple  is  aPP^e  sold  by  Mr.  Oscar  Van- 

derbilt,  Hood  River,  Ore.,  at  $6  per 

bushel  box.  This  variety  has  been  well  received  wherever  tested,  and 
you  should  test  it  in  your  locality. 

The  Banner  Grape  is  aIso  a splendid  new  variety.  It  was 

originated  by  Prof.  Joseph  Bachman  or 

Arkansas;  vine  is  vigorous  and  very  productive;  fruit  is  of  large  size, 
of  beautiful  color,  and  remarkably  fine  quality — in  fact,  the  fruit  has 
the  size  and  vigor  of  Concord,  and  the  quality  of  Delaware,  the  latter 
variety  being  one  of  the  parents  of  Banner. 

These  are  the  two  new  fruits  The  Fruit-Grower  offers  absolutely 
free  to  those  who  will  renew  their  subscriptions  at  once,  sending  $ 1 to 
pay  for  their  own  renewal  and  one  new  subscription. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  already  have  trees  of  the  Delicious 
Apple,  we  can  send  a tree  of  another  fine  new  apple  instead,  if  request 
for  it  is  made  at  the  time  your  renewal  is  sent. 

We  should  explain  that  the  supply  of  Banner  Grape  Vines  to  be 
sent  out  under  this  offer  is  limited,  and  plants  will  be  sent  out  only  up 
to  the  limit  of  this  supply.  Better  send  your  renewal  today,  and  be 
sure  of  getting  your  premium,  for  the  late-comers  may  be  disappointed. 

There  is  every  reason  why  every  reader  of  The  F ruit-Grower 
should  send  his  renewal,  each  with  one  new  subscription,  under  this 
special  offer.  The  rate  will  never  be  any  lower;  even  if  you  simply 
renew  your  own  subscription  it  will  cost  you  $1.00.  Yet  under  this 
special  offer  we  accept  your  own  renewal  and  one  new  subscriber  both 
for  $ 1 , and  you  get  these  new  fruits  Free  for  testing. 

Send  your  $1  today;  even  though  your  subscription  may  already 
be  paid  in  advance,  your  time  will  be  extended  one  year  from  the  old 
date.  We  want  you  to  test  these  new  varieties,  and  this  is  the  only 
way  to  get  one  of  the  trees  and  one  of  the  vines  without  cost  to  you. 

The  Fruit-Grower  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


A Rifle  for  the  Boys 

This  is  the  season  of  year  when  every  boy  wants  a rifle.  He  wants 
to  take  a shot  at  the  rabbits  which  are  after  the  trees  in  the  orchard 
there  are  lots  of  things  he  wants  to  do  with  a rifle,  if  he  has  one. 

Now,  The  Fruit-Grower  has  furnished  rifles  to  many  boys  within 
the  past  few  months,  but  we  want  to  supply  other  boys  with  these  splendid 
firearms,  and  we  have  a plan  whereby  any  boy  can  secure  a gun  for  only 
a few  hours’  work. 


Here  is  a picture  of  the  rifle  we  offer.  It  is  not  a toy,  but  a real 
gun,  of  22  calibre,  with  rifled  barrel,  true  sights,  safety  cock,  etc.;  it  is 
well  made  and  very  attractive  in  appearance,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
it  shoots  true. 

This  is  just  the  gun  for  shooting  at  a target,  killing  rats,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  etc. — in  fact,  it  is  just  the  kind  of  gun  every  boy  wants  to  own. 

Write  today  and  learn  how  to  get  one  of  these  rifles  absolutely  free. 
Any  boy  can  easily  earn  one  in  a very  short  time.  Address 

The  Fruit-Grower,  St. Joseph,  Mo. 


LAST  CALL  FOR 
CATALOGS 

The  Fruit-Grower’s  plant  is  now  working  night  and  day  on  catalogues 
for  Nurserymen  and  Seedmen,  but  we  are  prepared  to  take  on  a few  more 
catalogues  for  delivery  February  1 . In  order  to  get  the  books  out,  how- 
ever, we  ought  to  have  copy  at  once. 

Our  output  of  catalogues  for  1908  comprise  the  best  books  of  the 
kind  ever  turned  out  in  the  West.  We  have  the  facilities,  and  are  doing 
the  work. 

' Fruit-growers  and  nurserymen  should  remember  that  we  make  a spec- 
ialty of  printing  fine  stationery  for  their  use — let  us  submit  a few  samples 
af  Letterheads,  Cards,  Calendars,  etc. 

Speaking  of  Calendars,  reminds  us  that  growers  might  profitably  dis- 
tribute a few  of  these  in  their  respective  towns,  among  grocerymen  and  the 
best  trade,  to  create  a demand  for  their  fruit.  We  can  furnish  some  good 
designs  for  such  purpose.  Ask  us  about  any  kind  of  printing. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER 

PRINTING  DEPARTMENT  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 


The  Best  Fence  Tool  Made 

During  the  winter  the  good  farmer — our  kind  of  man — fixes  up  his 
fences,  grape  trellises,  etc.,  and  in  this  work  he  needs  the  tool  illustrated 


This  is  a combination  staple-puller,  wire-cutter,  splicer  and  hammer, 
and  it  is  the  best  tool  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  The  material  of 
which  it  is  made  is  the  very  best.  This  tool  is  neat  and  well  finished;  it 
weighs  but  22  ounces,  and  can  be  carried  in  one’s  hip  pocket  without  in- 
convenience, and  is  better  than  many  other  tools  weighing  twice  as  much. 

The  Fruit-Grower  has  sent  out  many  of  them  and  every  one  has  given 
satisfaction. 

W C Lowry,  Osnahurg,  O , says:  “The  fence  tool  arrived  O.  K.,  and  what  a 

splendid  thing  it  is.  So  handy-once  in  your  hip  pocket  it  is  there  when  wanted.  1 would 
not  take  anything  for  this  tool  if  it  could  not  be  repaced.’ 


The  Fruit-Grower  guarantees  this 
combination  tool  ai  d wilt  se  nd  for 


$1  Postpaid 


Or  if  you  want  to  get  one  free,  send  four  new  subscriptions  and  $2 
to  pay  for  them,  and  the  tool  is  yours,  free.  This  proposition  allows  you 
half  rate  for  the  subscriptions,  with  the  combination  fence  tool  free  as  a 
premium.  You  must  have  one  of  these  tools  this  season. 

THE  FRUIT-GROWER,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


LISTEN,  GIRLS! 


Little  Marguerite  Tells  Our  Young  Readers 
How  to  Get  a Big  Teddy  Beer  and  a 
Beautiful  Doll,  Handsomely 
Dressed,  Like  Hers,  Free 


Dear  Girls: 

Oh,  I have  such  good  news  for  all  of  you  girls  who  read 
this  paper! 

My  papa  is  going  to  give  a great  big  Teddy  Bear  and  a 
beautiful  Doll  free,  as  a present  to  any  girl  who  wants 
to  get  them  both. 

Papa  gave  me  a Teddy  Bear  and  a Doll  Just  like  the 
one  he  wants  to  give  you.  I wish  I could  tell  you  how 
much  fun  X have  had  with  them,  especially  the  Teddy 
Bear.  Teddy  is  such  a dear!  Papa  says  it  does  his  heart 
good  to  see  how  much  fun  I have  with  them,  and  he 
wants  to  make  other  little  girls  happy  and  have  fun  too. 
That  is  why  he  is  going  to  give  these  dolls  and  bears 
away  free. 

I’m  sure  you  never  saw  a Teddy  Bear  like  mine.  1 11 
tell  you  what  he  is  like.  He  is  awful  big  and  looks  so 
real  and  likelike.  I think  if  a real  live  Mother-Bear  saw 

„ him  she  would 

Marguerite  with  her  Teddy  Bear  and  Doll  think  he  was 

one  of  her  own 
children. 

You  can  make 
him  hug  you 
if  you  want  to 
and  that  is 
what  I like, 
but  he  will  not 
hurt  you  as  a 
live  bear 
would  do,  and 
you  can  hug 
him,  too,  but 
if  you  hug  him 
too  tight  he 
will  tell  you 
so,  for  he  has 
a voice  and 
will  talk  if 
you  make  him. 
I suppose  you  have  read 
about  the  little  girl  who  slept 
in  the  little  bear's  bed?  You 
can  take  this  Teddy  Bear  to 
bed  with  you  and  let  him  sleep 
in  yours.  He  makes  a splendid 
bedfellow,  and  will  play  with 
you  all  day.  You  can  make 
him  do  such  droll,  cunning 
things.  I know  you  will  like 
him  because  I am  so  fond  of 
my  own  Teddy. 

It  is  a Teddy  Bear  just  like 
mine  that  my  papa  wants  to 
give  you,  and  he  will  also  give 
you  a doll  just  like  my  dear 
dolly,  Lou’se,  as  well.  The 
doll  looks  just  like  a real  live 
little  girl,  just  like  you  and 
me.  She  has  beautiful  hair,  large,  bright  eyes  and  pretty 
cheeks,  and  is  as  pretty  as  any  fairy.  She  is  beautifully 
dressed  all  ready  to  go  out  walking.  Really,  girls,  she 
is  the  cutest  doll  you  ever  saw,  and  when  you  lay  her 
down  she  closes  her  eyes  and  goes  to  sleep,  just  like  we 
do  when  we  are  tucked  in  our  beds. 

I am  sure  that  you  would  like  to  have  the  doll  and  the 
bear  for  your  very  own.  I am  so  glad  my  papa  is  going 
to  give  them  to  you  free.  I think  it  is  kind  of  him  to 
let  me  tell  you,  because  I like  to  think  that  other  little 
girls  and  boys  can  have  good  fun  like  I have. 

Now,  my  dear  little  friends,  I hope  you  will  send  the 
coupon  to  my  papa,  and  let  him  send  you  the  bear  and 
the  doll,  for  I am  sure  you  will  be  pleased.  My  papa 
himself  will  tell  you  how  you  can  get  them,  so  read  what 
he  says  in  the  next  column  and  then  send  the  coupon  to 
him  today.  Your  loving  little  friend, 

MARGUERITE. 


25  Extra  Presents  for  You 


A Complete  Kitchen  Set  Free— 25  Pieces 

I want  every  little  girl  to  have  one  of  these  kitchen 
sets.  They  are  made  of  stamped  metal,  in  a great  many 
pretty  designs,  and  every  little  girl  who  has  a set  can 
play  house  better  than  she  ever  could  before.  The  set 
contains  everything  that  a little  girl  wishes: 


1 Knife 

1 Fork 

2 Ten  Spoon* 

1 Dust  Pan 

1 Sugar  Spoon 
1 Candle  Stick 
1 Grater 


1 Frying  Pan 
1 Flour  Scoop 
1 Sugar  Scoop 
1 Baking  Pan 
3 Pie  Pans 

1 Jelly  Mould 

2 Patty  Pans 


2 Large  Patty 
Pans 

2 Fancy  Trays 
1 Large  Tray 
1 Cake  Pan 
1 Cake  Dish 


There  are  25  pieces  in  the  set,  so  many  that  a small 
picture  cannot  give  you  an  idea  of  how  nice  it  really  is. 
I want  to  send  you  the  set  free  in  a big  box  with  the 
other  presents. 


Cut  or  Tear  Out  This  Coupon 


P.  J.  Allen,  627  W.  43d  St.,  Dept.  732,  N.Y.City 

Dear  Mr.  Allen:  Please  send  me  the  twelve  prem- 

ium pictures  and  outfit,  so  that  I may  earn  a Teddy 
Bear,  a beautiful  Doll,  the  25-Piece  Kitchen  Set.  and 
10  coolred  Post  Cards. 


Name 


Address 


Just  Sign  and  Mail  Coupon.  No  Defter  Necessary. 
The  Coupon  Will  Do. 


A Big  Box  of  Presents  Given  to  Girls 

A beautiful  doll , ,m,  Teddy 
bear , a kitchen  set  and  10 
soubenir  post  cards  free 

XO  PAIJPNT'^k*  I W^1  send  a big  box  containing  these  fine  presents  to 
I vF  I fUlEl’  1 J • your  little  girl  and  will  prepay  the  express  charges 


I love  children  and  I want  to  be  known  as  the  children’s  friend.  And  so,  as  my  little  daughter  tells 
you  in  her  personal  letter  to  you,  I want  to  give  FREE  to  every  child  who  reads  this  paper,  A REAL 
TEDDY  BEAR,  A BEAUTIFUL  BIG  DOLL,  a 25-PIECE  KITCHEN  SET  and  10  COLOR- 
ED POST  CARDS. 

Just  think  of  it!  A Teddy  Bear,  Doll,  a 25-Piece  Kitchen  Set  and  10  Colored  Post  Cards  Free. 

You  do  not  have  to  pay  a cent  of  money  to  get  them.  I give  them  to  you  free  as  a present,  on 
my  FREE  OFFER,  which  is  printed  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner. 

Now  be  sure  and  read  EVERY  WORD  of  this,  for  I am  sure  that  every  girl  (and  even  the  boys) 
will  want  one  of  these  Teddy  Bears  I am  giving  away,  and  I know  the  girls  want  both  the  Teddy  Bear 
and  the  Doll,  as  well  as  the  25-Piece  Kitchen  Set  and  10  Colored  Post  Cards. 


A Big  Teddy  Bear 

I have  had  thousands  of  these  fine,  big  Teddy  Bears  made  jjf 
specially  for  me,  to  give  away  to  the  children  .of  this  country. 

This  Teddy  Bear  is  nearly  a foot  high.  He  is  made  of  fine 
quality  of  genuine  bear  skin  cloth,  and  he  looks  as  though  he 
were  alive.  You  can  move  his  arms,  legs  and  head,  and  make 
him  do  anything  you  want. 

I know  you  will  enjoy  him  as  a play-fellow,  just  as  my  little 
girl  does.  Teddy  Bears  are  so  popular  that  it  is  hard  to  get 
them  now;  but  by  buying  thousands  I have  been  able  to  get  a 
large  supply  for  my  little  friends.  I want  you  to  have  one.  and 
will  gladly  send  it  to  you  with  the  other  presents  if  you  will 
give  me  just  a few  minutes  of  your  time.  Read  how  to  get  the  big 
box  of  presents  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  this  advertise- 
ment. 


This 

Beautiful  Doll 
Also  Free 


XT'  ^ _ 10  Comic  Colored 
-rr00  Post  Cards  for  You 

I will  also  send  you  a package  of 
ten  of  the  finest  colored  post  cards 
you  ever  saw.  You  will  laugh  until 
your  sides  ache  when  you  see  them. 
Bo  will  your  friends  when  they  see 
them.  Funny  is  no  name  for  these 
cards.  They  are  included  in  the  big 
box  of  presents  I want  to  send  you. 


Girls,  I am  sure  you  never 
had  a finer  doll  than  the  one  I 
will  give  you  free.  She  is 
EIGHTEEN  INCHES  HIGH 
and  as  lifelike  as  your  own 
little  baby  sister  would  be. 
She  has  beautiful  hair,  large, 
bright  eyes,  pretty  cheeks,  and 
is  handsomely  dressed,  alj 
ready  to  go  out  walking.  I 
will  give  you  either  a golden- 
haired doll  or  a dark-haired 
doll,  whichever  you  like,  and 
I promise  you  you  will  like 
her  better  than  any  doll  you 
ever  had. 

Really,  my  little  friends,  she 
is  one  of  the  cleverest  dolls 
you  ever  saw.  She  walks  and 
she  goes  to  sleep,  when  you 
w'ant  her  to,  just  like  you  do 
Her  arms,  head  and  neck  and 
legs  are  movable.  I am  sure 
you  would  like  this  doll  for 
your  very  own.  My  own  little 
girl  has  one  just  like  her.  and 
she  says  it  is  the  nicest  doll 
she  ever  had.  Now,  then,  chil- 
dren, read  my  offer  and  see 
how  to  get  the  Doll  and  Bear 
as  well  as  the  25-Piece  Kitchen 
Set  and  10  Colored  Post  Cards. 


Free 


How  to  Get  the  Big  Box  of  Presents  Free 

Any  little  girl  can  have  this  big  box  of  presents  containing  the  TEDDY  BEAR,  the  BEAU- 
TIFUL DOLL,  the  COMPLETE  KITCHEN  SET  and  TEN  COLORED  POST  CARDS  absolutely  free. 
There  is  not  a penny  to  pay.  SEND  NO  MONET.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  me  your  name 
and  address  on  the  coupon.  I will  send  you  at  once  twelve  FAMOUS  PICTURES  by  great  ART- 
ISTS to  distribute  among  your  friends  and  neighbors  on  my  special  liberal  offer. 


The  Free  Presents  are  So  Easy  to  Earn 

Simply  distribute  the  premium  pictures  on  my  liberal  offer.  They  are  such  beautiful  works  of  art 
that  evervone  who  sees  them  wants  them.  The  originals  would  cost  probably  more  than  a thousand  dol- 
lars  apiece  These  premium  pictures  are  reproduced  in  the  most  beautiful  colors  known  to  the  artist  s 
palette  and  you  will  find  it  very  easy  to  dispose  of  them,  on  my  special  25-cent  offer  Send  me  the 
money,,  and  the  very  dav  I receive  it  I will  send  you  the  big  box  of  presents  free.  It  will  take  you 
onlv  a little  ’ to  distribute  the  pictures  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  cannot  have  the  cute  Teddy 
Bear,  the  big  ’ul  Doll,  the  Complete  Kitchen  Set  and  the  Colored  Post  Cards  to  play  with  very  soon. 

Thousands  rls  evervwhere  are  taking  advantage  of  this  offer  and  are  being  made  happy  with 

these  big  boxes  ui  presents'  Do  not  wait,  but  send  the  coupon  today,  and  before  you  know  it  you  will 
have  voiir  big  box  of  presents.  Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  the  coupon,  put  it  in  an  en- 
velope and  address  it  to  me.  Remember  I will  send  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  this  big,  fine  Teddy  Bear, 
tlie  Beautiful  Doll,  the  25-piece  Kitchen  Set  and  the  package  of  10  Souvenir  Post  Cards^  AU  securely 
packed  in  a big  box:  so  everything  will  arrive  safely  and  then  your  heart  will  jump  with  joy.  Address 

P.  J.  ALLEN,  627  W.  43d  Street,  Department  732,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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